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ABYSSINIA. 

See BtMofna, letter B. 

ADEN. 

Gavtatnoat* 

Sir W. Iitioe, appointment vice 
Sir T. HiuMmyotham, 14919 B 
Western Aden FrotectoraOs. 
Federation propoaale, rnlers* 
acceptance, Yemeni opposi- 
tion* frontier incidents, XJ.K.- 
Yemenl Note exchanges, 
14004 A 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Bandimg Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
China (Coimnnnist Govt.), 
Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, 14110 B 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

Friendship treaty, 14270 A 
International Bank. 

Admission, 14347 O 
Inteinational Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 14347 C 
Pakistan, Relaticms with. 

Band BZhan* Prmce, Karachi 
visit, commnniQTid, 15279 A 
Diplomatto relations, recall of 
Afgh . Minister and Pakistani 
Amhassador, 14481 B 
Foreign Minister, Karachi dis- 
cussions, 14039 B 
Kahnl dag incident, etc., 14217 
A; 14291 A; s^^ement, 
14481 B / 

Mirza, Pres., Kahnl yfe^, 
onasions with Afghan leadei^, 
joint coinmTmi<in6, 15071^0 
Fathan areas, dispute, see main 
heading Pakistan, snhhdg. 
"Afehanietan,Relationswith ” 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Bulganin - Khrnshchev' visit, jt. 
statement on intemtl. aflairs. 
Marshal Bulganinas support for 
Af ghasn stand in “ Pakhtooni- 
stan **' dispute, 14603 A ; 
Pakfstani reactions, 14613 A ; 
Marshal Btdganln reiterates 
suppcKPfe, 14654 A j 

Fconcmdo agimt., Soviet flOO 
■miTH fm credit to Afghanistan, 
14603* A % . ' . 

NeutralltF and non-aggression 
treaty, extensioh, 1:4005 A 
Soviet eoonomle ar^ t^hnleal 
aid, details, agrmt., 14791 0 
Soviet gifts (hospital, hoses), 
14603 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Agricultural surpluses^ 14207 B 
U.S. aid (proposals), 14173 iA; 
(to 1956), 14442 B ; (1954-55), 
14742 A 


AFRICA. 

Capricorn Africa Society. 

Salima meeting, Capricorn 
Africa prcgramme, adoption, 
14971 A 

AUBANIA. 

Armed Forces. 

Reduction, 14441 A 
Eastern European Mutnal Assis- 
tance Treaty, 

See mam hdg., letter E. 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

State ot war, ended, 14119 H 
Germany (Western), RdUttions 
with. 

State of war, ended, 14119 H 
Greece, Relations with. 
Blplomatic relatioiis, proposed 
resumption, Albanto reiiuest 
for U.N. help, 14302 A ; Greek 
conditions rej acted hy Albania, 
14405 B 

Italy, Relations with. 

Reparations agrmt,, 14335 B 
Political Exiles. 

Amne^ oft^, 14709 B 
Population. 

Figs. (1955), 14531 B 
United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. haBoon laxmchlngs over 
Albania, Albanian protest, 
14723 A 

U.B. food offer, Albanian re- 
jection, 14083 O 
Warsaw Conference. 

See main heading, letter W. 

aLgeria. 

(See mafa heading French 
N(ur^ Africa.) 

Agidcultiire. 

Agricultural ^credit, yte^y facili- 
ties, decrees;, 14913 X ' ' 
Land redistrihutibn and'hlpro- 
prlation, see snhhdg. Rdtotms 
below. ^ 

Share croppers, rent retorm, 
14913 A 

Algerian Assembly. 

Dissolution, 14913 A 
Moedem members, mass resignar- 
tions C*** 61 group *^), 14913 A 
** Soustolle Plan rejection, 
14913‘A»/i ’ * 

Bouxgibs-Maanoury', M. 

Vi^t, 1443;!^ A ^ 

CatrouxJ'GeneraL ^ ‘ i 

Minister Retident, apptmt. 
(MoEet cabinet), ?e^ignatlon, 
14«8X A^ ' ^ 

Communist Party. ; 

Ban, 14431 A 


ALGERIA (cont.) 

Departments. 

Administrative reorganization, 
creation of 12 departments, 
decree, 14954 B 
B6ne department, creation, 
14431 A 

Economic Development. 

French grants, 14431 A 
Elections. 

French National Assembly, 
postponement, 14577 A 
Fehrat, Abbas M, 

National Liberation Front, ad- 
herence, ultiniatimi to Fr^ce, 
14913 A 

French PaurJIamenmxy Mission. 
Report' and recommendations, 
14431 A 

Governor-Gciteral. 

Lacoste, M. Robert, apptd. Mm- 
ister Governor-General, 14681 A 
Secretariat, Seo.-Gen., apptmt. 

(Ohaussade), 14913 A 
Soustelle, M., apptmt-, 14021 
E ; supersession, 14681 A 
Internal Disturbances. 
Anti-French agitation, extensn. 
of insurrection and terrorism, 
August upri s ing and counter- 
measures, state of emergency, 
French parity, approval, troop 
reinforcements, terrorists sen- 
tenced, 14431 A; National 
Assembly debate, Fr. Govt- 
policy approved, state of 
emergency lapsed by National 
Assembly dissolution, 14577 
A; insurrection and terrorism, 
further French troop reinforce- 
ments (two divisions), 14861 
A; M. Lacoste*s statement on 
attacks, casualties etc.. Emer- 
gency Powers Bill, enactment, 
French^ counter-measures, 
pacification zones,’* supreme 
commander apptd., powers 
fo:if miUitary courts, troop 
r^mforo^nents, police Search 
of Kasbah, National labcra- 
^tion Front’s* demaaids, 14913 
Ta J land Leleune 

oh iinprov1e®a!&^ , of mfiftary 
situation, 14969 A ^ 
Emergency „ t^owe^ 
subhdfi^' Stxte 
French pophfeitib^ '' 
mohs^xations ^ agi^I ' 
and Gen.' dsdrcmx/ 
roux’s resignation, ^1498f Ai 
**Comniitt€te of PublfcMiJCefW,* 
formation, expiulsioh of lignt- 
wing and left-vring agitators, 
14913 A ^ 

National I#«!A^on Frtfflt, #e 
special ;^bli^ad3ng bf^<^ 
Imernaticnxal Bank. ^ , 

Loan, 14420 A 


ALGERIA (cont.) 

La(»>«te, M. l^bert. 

Algerian situatn , parity, state- 
ment, appeal for military re- 
inforcements, 14913 A 
Minister Governor-General, ap- 
pointment (Mollet Cabmefc), 
14681 A 
Land Raforms. 

See subhdg. Reforma below. 
Mollet, M. Guy. 

Policy statements on Algeria, 
14681 A; 14913 A 
Visit to Algeria, hostile demon- 
strations by French populatn., 
talks with French and Moslem 
leaders, 14681 A 
Mouvement pour le Txknnpbe 
dea Libert6a D6m£Kuratiqtues. 
National Liberation Front, 
M.T.L.D. right-wing’s adher- 
ence, 14913 A 
National Liberation Front. 
Adhesions (Fehrat Abbas, Fran- 
cis, Kiouane), 14913 A 
Leader (Khidder), 14913 A 
National Liberation Army, C.- 
In-C. (Ben Bella). 14913 A 
Ultimatum to France, M- 
Fehrat Abbas’s stmt., 14913A 
Population.. 

Review, 14431 A (footnote) 
Public Service. 

Moslems, increased recruitmeiot, 
14913 A 


increased 


Relosms. 

Agricultural credit, 
provision, 14913 A 
Economic and admlnistrativ®, 
French proposals, 14431 A ; 
NatL Assbly. delmte, Fr^ch 
Govt, policy approved, 1457 7 A 
Land refoim. Govt. dea;ees 
(expropriation* redistiabution, 
share (stoppers, 14913 A 
Political, economic, social re- 
forms, M. M<hlet’s policy state- 
ments, 14681 A; 14913 A 
Public servioo, limreased re- 
cruitment of Mc^lems, 14913 A 
** Soustelle Plan,” provisimis, 
reje^lon by Modem members 
of Algerian Assembly, 14913 A 
Sousbdle, M. Jmgum* 

Algeria, Int^ratai-yritii Ftamse, 
propo^, 14913 A 
(Sovernor-Clen^^ * appolntant., 
14921 E ; «rperse®4on* 14«1A 
P|m,^ 14913 A ^ 
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ALGEKIA (coBt.) 

State of Emergency* 

State of Emergency, proclama- 
tion, l^rfeiatma, Nat. Amblj» 
paffiage, 1.4431 A; state of 
emergeney lapsed (National 
Assembly diasoltn.), 1457? A 
Trade Umoiss* 

U.G.T.A., formation, 14913 A 

XJ.S,T.A., formatioii, 14913 A 
Union Democratiqne du Maiti- 

feste Algerien. 

Febrat Abbas, M., to© special 
snblieading abofo. 

National Liberation Front, ad- 
herence, 14913 A 
United Nations Oxganization. 

For diflcnssions of the Algerian 
situation in the U.N. Secfnrity 
Connell and Gen. Assembly, 
see main beading United 
Nations Organization, letter U. 


ANDAMAN AND 
NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

See mam bdg. India, letter I, 


ANTARCOGA. 

Aerial Surrey, 

U.K. armonneement, 14349 A 
Argentine Bases, 

New base, 14041 C 

U.K., arbitration offer, Argen- 
tine rejfnsal, XJ.K. appbcation 
to International Conrfc, 142T6 
A; Court^'s refusal to bear 
application, 14804 F 
Australian; Base. 

Establisbmt.(Mawson>, 14349 A 

fThilaatT> BaSCS, 

New base, U.K. protest, 1 4099 A 
arbitration offer, Chilean 
refcBal, U.K. appKoation to 
International Court, 1427G A ; 
Court’s refusal to hear applica- 
tion, 14804 F 
Ejpeditlom, 

Australian, base estabUshed, 
discovery of new mountain 
range, 14349 A 

International Geophysical Yeax, 
plans (XJ.K.-N.Z. Antarctic 
cros^ng, U.3., Soviet, French, 
Norwegian esxpeditions), allo- 
cation of ha^, 14349 A 
<akM:gZ«^hical Diswveries. 

Mountain ranges, 14349 A ; 
14S38 C 

IhtenxatioDal Antarctic Coxxf. 

See subhdg. Expeditions above. 
U.K. Bases. 

New bases, 14276 A 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Piltdiowii SkuU. 

Forgery, oonflrmatn., 140T4 B 


ARAB LEAGUE. 

Aden, 

Weeterh Pr<^;ecEt€U!ate. fedara- 
tion pK^Kieaia, o^poslMon, 
14004 A 
Baghdad Fact. 

Opposition, see eubhdg.TttrMsli 
IMeiice Treaty below. 
Economic Devdbpnient. 

Inter- Arab mga^atn^, establ 
approved. 14633 B 

Jordan, mineral ez^eltatlcm In 
Bead Sea 'area, emnpany 
forma^n approv^, 14633 B 
Egyptian ^ 

Arabian 

(See alsot ^ Indlvidtial 

coTinitrlea^) * , * . < ^ 

Defence pactj 14435 A 

Breaming jagrant., 14105 A 

Foi^ detail of rdWmiB between 
Arab oount^ec. and Is^l, sec 



hcading.Middle East, 

I ■'"'irfWT* 

^ ,|i^otw7,pimiila?atiott, s^b- 
Situation.” 

floA, 


ARAB LEAGUE (coat.) 

Aliddk East Crisis. 

Beirut conf. of Heads of State, ^ 
15236 A 

Suez Canal. I 

Egyptian nationalization, sup- 
port. 15041 A I 

Turldsii-Iraqi Defence Treaty 
(Baghdad Pact). | 

(See also und^c individual j 
countii^,) I 

Opposition, Arab Prime Minis- | 
ters* Cairo eonf., mission to ' 
Baghdad, conf. breakdown, 
14057 A 

ARGHTTECTURE. 

Stua of Axzaios. 

Restoration, 15092 A 

ARGENTINA. 

Amnesty. 

Victims of Peronista regime, 
14553 A 

Antarctica. 

See main heading, letter A. 
Aramburu, Preddent. 

Peronista Constitution revoked, 
1853 Constitution restored, 
announcement, 14S71 A 
Provisional President, 14553 A 
Armed Forces. 

Chief of General Staff, Gen 
Dalton appointed, 14600 0 
Wartime regrulations (summary 
jurisdiction for acts of rebel- 
lion), reintroduced, 14871 A 
Army. 

Appointments C.-in-C. (Zerda 
vice Lag(»), Chief of Staff 
(Alonso vice Dalton), 14964 A 
Austria, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, adherence 
14907 B 

Belgium, Rdlations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system.adherence, 
14907 B 

Bolivia, Relations with. 

Oil pipelme, agrmt., opening, 
14323 B 
Bramuglia, Br. 

Plight to Uruguay, 14871 A 
Cabinet. 

Aramburu Cabmet, fonnatton. 
14553 A ; further appoint- 
ments, 14600 C ; changes 
(Krause, A drogue), 14871 A ; 
reconstruction, 14964 A ; 
change (Xt^arreta vice 
Migone), 15229 E 
Lonardi Cabinet, formation, 
international recognition of 
now regime, 14437 A ; change, 
overthrow, 14553 A 
Perdn CJabinet, changes, 14220 
D; resignations, 14277 A; 
changes (Foreign Minister, 

. etc.), 14407 A ; overthrow, 
14437 A 

Christian Democratic Party. 

Formation, manifesto, 1440T A 
Civs Aviation, 

jC^erpiagiy (Western), Lufthansa 
service, 14927 B 
Congress^ 

Dissolution by Lonardi Govt., 
la37 A 
Cunsd^tution. 

1853 Constitution restored, 
Peronista Constitution (1949) 
revoked, 1487 X A 
Currency. 

Devaluation, 14553 A 
Dqnmarlc, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreemts., 
^multilateral system,adberence, 
15021 A 

B^opiaHc Service. ^ 

Apptmts. after overthrow of 
, regime (Vlcehi, CanmoM, 

Caldetdn, Etcheoopar),14533A 



ARGENTINA (cont.) 

Economic Position. 

Prebisch reports, details, 14553 A 
Education. 

M!n. of Education, Dept- of 
Religious Instruction abol- 
ished, 13983 A 

Reform measures, student 
riots. Dr. Dell* Oro’s resigna- 
Uon. 14871 A 

Teachers, Church approval of 
apptmts. abolished, 13983 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy, 
Export levy,mtroduct]i.,14553A 
Free exchange market, creation, 
14553 A 

New multilateral trade and 
payments scheme, 14907 B ; 
m force, 15021 A 
Peso devaluation, 14553 A 
Five-year Flan- 

Second plan,canceIlatn„14553A 
France, Relations with. 

Trad© and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, adherence, 
14907 B 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Civil aviation, Lufthansa ser- 
vice, 14927 B 

Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Reserves. 

Fall (1946-55), 14553 A 
Figs. (1954), 14224 G 
Home Security, 

Armed forces, security measures 
against members, see subhdg. 
Armed Force* above. 
Banishment measures, see 
Peronista Party below. 

Crimes against State security, 
law repealed, 14553 A 
Peronista Party, see special 
subheading below. 

State of internal war,” aboli- 
tion after overthrow of Per6n 
regime, 14553 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Russian 
military intervention, asylum 
for refugees, 16221 A 
Internal Disturbances. 

Aramburu regime, plots agnst,, 
suppression, 14871 A 
Armed forces* revolt, Perdn 
regime overtbrovm. President 
Per6n*s resignation, flight, new 
regime under Gen. Lonardi, 
14437 A; revolt. General 
Lonardi^s deposition, 14553 A 
Buenos Aires, state of siege, 
14497 A 

Lonardi, President, deposition, 
14553 A 

Naval revolt, bombing of 
Buenos Aires, revolt q.nelled, 
14277 A; further broadcast 
by Pres. Perdn, opposition 
parties absolved, rebels sent- 
enced, Navy dismissals, 1440 7 A 
Per6n, Pres., alleged assassina- 
tion plot, discovery, 14407 A 
Peronista revolt, suppression, 
execution of rebel leaders, 
14964 A 

Intcunational Bank. 

Admission, 15142 B 
Int^mationai Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 15142 B 
Italy, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, 14907 B 
Japan, Relation&i^withu 
Trade and financial agreeandat, 
multilateral ffystjem,adherence, 
15164 A ^ 

Lonardi, General Eduardo4 ^ 1 1 
Provisional l^esid^nf, 14487 A^ ; 
deposition, 14553| A 
Revolt agst. Peronista regime, 
leader. 1143T -A' 

Netiinbnds, Re^Mions 
Tra^e and financial agreements, 
multilateral system,acthefehce, 
14907 B - r jn - ' 


ARGENTINA (cont.) 

Norway, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, adherence, 
14907 B 

Paraguay, Relations with. 

New Argentine regime, recogni- 
tion, 14553 A 

Perdn, ex-President, Arg.-Para. 
negotiations on asylum condi- 
tions, 14437 A ; flight to 
Paraguay, mtemment, depart- 
ure for Panama, 14553 A 
Perdn, President. 

Armed forces’ revolt. Perdu 
regime overthrown, President 
Perdn’s resignation, flight, 
14437 A ; flight, statements, 
14553 A 

Assassination, all^d plot, dis- 
covery, 14407 A 
Flight, asylum on Paraguayan 
gunboat, 14437 A J asylum 
in Paraguay, departure for 
Panama, 14553 A ; asylum 
in Panama, 14871 A 
Naval revolt, suppression, 
broadcast, 14277 A; further 
broadcast, opposition parties 
absolved, 14407 A 
Peronista Party, leadership re- 
linquished, 14407 A 
Personal fortune,detaiIs,14553 A 
Political pacification offer, Dr. 
Frondizi’s reply (call for re- 
storation of liberties). Pres. 
Perdn’s ** war to the death ” 
threat, 14407 A 
Presidency, resignation offer, 
demonstrations, offer with- 
drawn, 14407 A; resignation, 
flight, 14437 A 

Rivas, Nelly, association with, 
14553 A 

R.C. Church, conflict with, see 
under Roman Catholic Church 
below. 

Peronista Legislatioiu 
• Repeal, 14553 A 
Peronista Party. 

Dissolution, decrees, 14553 A 
Illicit gains under Peronista 
regime, confiscation, 14871 A 
Leaders, arrests, proceedings 
against, 14553 A 
Leaders, banishment, 14871 A 
Leadership, Pres. Perdn’s re- 
linquishment, 14407 A 
National Council, chairman 
(LeloirtJtcc Telsalre), 14497 A 
Ofllcials under Peronista r^hne 
barred from elective ofldees, 
14871 A 

Peronista ssrmbols, banned, 
14871 A 
Population. 

Figures, 14114 D 
Prebisch, Dr. Raul. 

Argentine economic position, 
report, 14553 A 
President. 

Aramburu, Gen., instaJlaticm, 
14553 A 

Lonardi, General, provisional 
President, installation, 14437 
A; deposition, 14563 A , 
Perdn, President, re^gnatlon, 
fljteht,J4437A ' 

Press, , , 

Freedom restoijed, 144^7 A *, 

La Prensa^^ return to Drw Galnza 
Paz, 14553 A ; re-appearance 
und^ Dr, Gainza Paz’s editor- 
ship, 14714 C 

Newspapers* suppressed under 
Perdn regime, reappearance, 
14653 A 

Press and Cultural Activities, 
Secretariat, abpi^on,, 14553 A 
{prostitution. ^ ^ ^ 

Brdtkels, ban lifted, 13983 A ; 
(dosed, 14371 A . , 



a 


ARGENTINA (cont.y 

'Brovincea* 

El Chaco, La Pampa, names 
restored, abolition of Peronista 
names, 14437 A 
New provinces, l437iS B 
Radical Party. 

Frondizi, Br., statement on 
**polifeical trace” offer, demand 
for restoration of liberties, 
14407 A 

Rojas* Admiral Isaac, 

Vice-President, 14437 A ; con- 
firmation by Arambnra re- 
Sime, 14553 A 
Roman Catholic ChnTch, 

Conflict with Per6n Govt., 
Govt, measnres, 13983 A ; new 
legislatiott (taxation, non-re- 
cc^mltion of rellgr. festivals, 
proposed dise8tablisliint.»etc.>, 
demonstrationB, Pres, Perdn's 
broadcast, deportatn. of K.C. 
dignitaries, Vatican's excom- 
mnmcation decree, 14277 A; 
Cbnrcb - Govt. diacusaions. 
Church demands for restoratn. 
of freedom. Govt, offer to le- 
rebxuld churches rejected, fur- 
ther Govt, accusations, R.O. - 
Peronista clashes, 14407 A 
Excommunication decree agst. 
Seflor Remorino withdrawn, 
14871 A 

Relations with Govt, normal- 
ized, expelled Prelates* return, 
new Argentine Ambassador to 
Vatican, 14553 A 
Religions education, CJhurch 
control abolished. Govt, de- 
cree, protests, 13983 A ; sub- 
sidies withdrawn, prie^ dis- 
missed, 14060 D 
Religious holidays. Perdu Gov- 
ernment’s non-recognition, 
14277 A ; restoration by Lon- 
ardi Government, 14553 A 

Shipping. 

See mam heading, letter S. 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Argentine expulsion of Soviet 
naval attachd, 15023 B 

Sweden, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements , 
multilateral 8yBtem,adherence, 
14907 B 

Switzerland, Relations with. 
Trade and financial agreements, 

, multilateral system, 14907 B 

Teisaire, Ez-Yice-President. 
Naval rank* deprivation of, 
14553 A 

Overthrow, arrest, 14437 A 
Peronista Party* national coun- 
Gfl ohairmBn,re6dtgnatn.,14407 A 

Trade and Financial Asreements. 
Austria, multfiateral system, 
debt settlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Belgium,' multilateral system, 
debt settlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Denmark, multilateral system, 
adherence, 15021 A 
France, multilateral system, 
debt settlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Italy, multilateral system, debt 
settlement scheme, 14907 B 
Japan, multilateral system, 
debt settlement scheme, adher- 
enpe, t5164A 

' Netheidtoas,’ multilateral sys- 
tem, d!ebt settlemeht Wheme, 
14907 B , 

NoVway, mtiltliateW ^ system, 
debt settlemt* sohe&.e, 14007#B 
Sweden, multfhiiteral system, 
debt settlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Switzerland, multilateral , sys- 
tem, debt settlement scheme, 
14907 B 

U.E:..agrmt. (1954-56), 141B0 
A ; multilateral system, debt 
settlemt. scheme, 14907 B ; 
agreement (1954-56) exten- 
sion, 15021 A 


“'ARGENTINA (cont.) 

Trade Unions. 

Argentine Confederation of 
Labour, general strike agst. 
Arambura Govt , Govt.’s 
counter-action, of 

union officials, arrests, 14553 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Antarctica, see Tnf*,in heading, 
letter A. 

Trade and financial c^reements, 
(1954-56), 14180 A; multi- 
lateral system, adher^ce, 
14907 B; agrmt. (1954-56), 
extension, 15021 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-op. agrmt., 14360 A 
Lonardi regime, XJ.S. recogni- 
tion, 14437 A 
Urnguay, R^ations with. 
Diplomatio relaMons, resumed, 
14212 D 
Vlce-F^resldent. 

Rojas, Admiral, vice Admiral 
Teisaire, 14437 A 
Wages. 

Nation-wide increase, 14871 A 
ASIAN LEGAL CONSULT- 
ATIVE COMMITTEE. 

Formation, 15229 D 
Membership, 15229 D 

ASTRONOMY. 

Mars. 

Vegetation, presumptn., 14466D 

ATOMIC ENERGY. 

(See also under individual 
countries.) 

Asian Nuclear Centre. 

See mam hdg. Colombo Flan. 
Atomic Physics. 

Anti-neutron, discovery, 15132C 
Anti-proton (negative proton), 
discovery, 14749 D 
Neutnno, discovery, 14960 B 
Eastern Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research. 

See mam heading, letter B. 
European Organization for 
Nuclear Research. 

See mam hdg., letter E. 
httemational Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Creation, XJ-N- Gen- Assembly 
decision, 14667 A 
Draft statute, 14921 A ; Wash- 
ington conf., amended provi- 
sions, final approval, 15261 A 
Nuclear Reactors. 

World survey, 14360 A 
Nuclear Warfare. 

Scientists* warnings, appeals 
for renunciation, 14305 A ; 
14333 D 
Peaceful Uses. 

" Atoms for peace ” pool, 
fissionable material offers, 
Soviet anneemt., 44325 A ; in- 
creased U.S. offer, 14360 A 
Ford prize, anneemt., 14360 A 
International conf orenoes, (Gen- 
eva) opened, president (Dr. 
Bhabha), exhibits, (Moscow) 
participating conntries^ 14360 
A ; Geneva conf. proceedings, 
14416 A ; UJSr. Gen. Assbly. 
decision on second conf. in 
2-3 years time,** 14667 A 
Isotopes, 14416 A 
Radiation, hazards, 14416 A 
Thorium, uses, 14416 A 
under-developed areas, atomic 
pcwer lor, 14416 A 
World energy problesnsi ' Dr. 
Bhabha on, 14360 A^* costs, 
14410 A ^ t 
'Radiatiosi. j ^ , 

British ^dlpal, ^^^6c|ation, 
session on radiation, 1^609 ^ 
British Medical Resbtolf Coun- 
cil, repoi^, 15(109 A ’ ; 

U.S. National Academy’ of 
Sciences, ^pbrt, l50()9"A. 
Uranium.' ^ ^ 

Uraififim, thorium ‘ sbtiroes, ! 
world map^ 14965 


AUSTRALIA. 

Antarctica. 

Australian base established 
(Mawson), 14349 A 
Strategic importance, Mr, Casey 
on, 14349 A 

Army. 

Rifle, Belgian PN.30 adopted, 
13988 B 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
nuclear reactor, proposai,Chief 
of Research apptd., 14102 A 
Atomic library, U.S.gift, 14360A 
Atomic reaotOT, ordered (U.K.), 
14360 A 

British A-bomb tests (Mara- 
linga), 15248 A 

Heavy water, supply by U.S,A., 
14765 A 

Monte Bello Is., British A-bomb 
tests, Maralinga teste, armomt 
14840 A 

Testing ground (Maralinga), 
Austr.-U.K. agrmt,, 14141 B 
Uranium production, see sub- 
heading Uranium below. 
Weapons, Research Establish- 
ment, formation, 14001 A; 
proposed U.K.-Austr. tests, 
14102 A j 

Australian Labour Party (Anti- ^ 
Communist). 

Electoral programme, 14649 A 
Balance of Payments. 

Figs. (1954-55), 14470 A; i 

(1955-56), 15071 B 
Banldiig. : 

Bank deposits, fixed, incr. inter- | 
est rate, 14780 A 
Overdrafts, increased Interest 1 
charges, 14780 A 
** Bankatown Observer.” 

See subheading Press. 

Beer. 

Consumption, figs., 14780 A 
Buxtna, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Dipl, relations, Embassy status, 
14847 O 
By-Elections. 

Federal by-elections (Cook), 
14442 C 
Cabinet. 

British Cabinet system, adopt- 
ion, 14649 A 

Menzles Cabinet, new apptmts., 
14414 B; (Mr. Paltridge), 
14454 0 ; new Cab. (post- 
election), formation, 14649 A ; 
Attorney-General (O'SuIhvan 
vtce Spicer), 15123 A ; re- 
organization (Holt leader of 
House of ♦ Representatives ; 
O'Sullivan, Vice-President of 
the Executive Council, etc.), 
15170 A 

Ministerial travel allowances, 
increase, 1490p 0 
Cambodia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg* Colombo Plan, letter O. 
Capital Works Programme. 

Reduction, 14470 A 
Casey, Mr. il^chard. 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, concern, 15001 A 
Visits (Jakarta), 14535 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter 0. 
CivU Aviatibn. 

(Germany (Western), agreemt., 
14927 B 

TiansrAustraha i Airlines, re- 
sults <1954-65), 1450 9 A 
Cocos Islands. ‘ 

Australian sovereignty, assump - 
tt<m,il,4557 B 
Colombo Plan. 4. ^ 

See main heading, leter^C* ^ • 

Constfbition.'; ^ 

Be^ew, p^lfaahentary edm- 
mlttee formed, 14899 D ^ : 


I AUSTRALIA {coat.) 

Country Party, 

Leader, Sir A, Padden, re-elect- 
ion, 14649 A 
Oedit Restrictions, 

See Financial and Monetary 
Policy below. 

Defence Policy. 

S.E. Asia, Ai^tralian policy, 
despatch of forces to Malaya. 
14211 A ; battalion for Mal- 
aya, annemt., 14309 A ; Austr. 
troops* ardval in Malaya, 
14563 A 

Diplomatic Service. 
Appointments (to Didonesla), 
14023 B ; (to Netherlands, 
France), 14121 G; (McClure- 
Smith, Netherlands ; Cutler, 
Egypt; Walker to UN.; 
Sir A. Watt, Japan; Shaw, 
W. Germany), 14847 C 
Dock Industry. 

Inquiry Commission, apptmt., 
14188 D ; report, I5I23 A 
Stevedoring Industry Act, am- 
ended, 14188 D 

Stevedoring Induetry Bill, pro- 
visions (Stevedoring, Industry 
Authority estab. etc.}, parity, 
passage, enactment, 15123 A 
Strike, see Strikes and Industrial 
Disputes below. 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations broken by Egypt, 
15201 A 
Elections. 

House of Representatives, an- 
nouncement, 14523 A ; (1955), 
results, 14649 A 
Senate, amiouncemt., 14523 A ; 
(1955), results, 14649 A 
Electoral Legislation. 
Constituencies, reorganization 
(1955), 14649 A 
Evatt, Dr. H. 

See also Labour Party below. 
Election campaign, policy state- 
ment, 14649 A 

Royal Commission on Soviet 
Espionage, clash with, re- 
jected as counsel, criticism of 
Commission report, 14446 A ; 
H. of Rep. debate, statement, 
14523 A 

Suez Canal, Users* Association, 
denunciation, 15125 A 
Federal Conciliation and Arbitra<- 
tion Commission. 

Formatn. , membership, 15123 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
AntMnfl.ationary tax increases, 
see snbhdg. Taxation below. 
Bank advances, restriotions, 
14470 A 

Bank deport Interest rates and 
overdraft chaiges,Govenmient 
authorization of increase, 
14780 A 

Capital works programme, re- 
duction, 14470 A 
Hire-purchase finance, reductn, 
and terms restrictns., 14470 A 
International Bank loans, see 
main heading United Nations, 
suhhdg. international Bank” 
Loan, Swiss Issue, 14156 B 
Flying Doctor Service. 

‘^Royal,"”titleb^towea, 14106B 
France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Australian 
support, 15201 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. '' 

CivU aviation, agrmt,, 14927 B 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter Gj 
Guided MissBet* 

Weapons Beseaaroh Establish- 
- ih«it, formation, 14001 A 
Woomera rocket range, ^ oon- 
vemlon Into Weapons JUweteoh 
^ Btelabllshmont* 14001 A ; 'pro- 
teoted area extended^ 14102 A 
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AUSTRMJA (cont,) 

Higii Commisslonerf* 

Apptnita. (to India 14023 B ; 
(CntoMey to Malaya; East- 
man to Ceylon ; Sur J, Colims 
to Kew ZealaadI, 14847 C; 
(Sir E- Harnson to U«K »)9 
14924 F 
Hocae Security. 

PetroT esase, 14446 A ; 14523 A 
Royal Commission on Soviet Es- 
pionage in Australia, proceed- 
ings, report, 14446 A; Par- 
Barnoiitary debate, 14523 A 
Hungary, Relations witii* 
Hungarian revolntion, Soviet 
military mtervention, Aiistra- 
iian asylum for refugees, 15221 
A 

Hydro-Electric Bevt^opnoent, 
Snowy Mountains scheme, Ifit 
stage completed, 14013 E 
Ixuxoigrsciou. 

351gs. ^millionth po€d-war Immi- 
grant J, hacr. target (1955-56), 
14466 A 

India, RelaXions w&di* 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Indonesia, Relatioxis with. 

Casey. Mr. R., Jakarta visit, 
14535 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colconbo Plan, letter O. 
Butch New* Cuinea, Casey- 
Agung statement, 14535 A 
Indonesian students in Aus- 
traha. increase. 14535 A 
Industrial Court. 

Formation, president (Spicer), 
15123 A 

Industrial Produetk^ 

Figs. (1955-56), 15071 B 
Xzxtemational Basic. 

Boan, 14168 A 
Japan, Relations mth. 

British Commonwealth forces 
in Japan, final withdrawal, 
15246 C 
lAbour Party. 

Defence, despatch of forces to 
Malaya, critb^sm, 14211 A 
Evatt, Br., Jeadocahlp oritiolsed, 
oonfidanoe vote. 14178 A 
Evatt, Mr. CSive, expulsion, 
15024 A 

N.S.W- liabour Party, internal 
conflict industrialgroups ”)> 
supersession of Stai^e execu- 
tive, split, 15024 A 
Split, formation of Babour 
Party (Antt-Oammuntefc). 
141T8 A 

Vlctcaten Iiabour Party, in- 
ternal conflict (Cbthoho 
groups), split, 14178 A ; dissi- 
dents, expulsion, 14273 A; 
15024 A 

l^abovUr Party (AidlfCianmKaiilst). 
Fed^al orgaoization, to be 
formed, 15024A 

Fonnatl^ 

Liberal Pai^. ' ' ^ 

Leader, Mr. Menzies, t^^eotn., 
^ 14649 A 

Malayan « Fcderatioii, RdUitioxis 
withw 

Australian Higl^ Conmii|eioner, 
pogt <amted, 14847 C 
Mdalayto Cmnmissionsr in Aus- 
tralia,, f^^ipintment. 15153 A 
Menrics, Afr.Rc^’ertO, , 
Anglo-French imlLtairF Inter- 
j^-.iT^gpon in Ausfacalto 

support, ste^ient, 152Q|yA 
t 3 ^ei^ wag|e^ s|b£^|eiinmt on, need 
'iox unified wage-flxbig xua(2fl- 
mary, 14391 ^ f f | 

BrflMi ComippDvreaJph, future 
* //‘plW address, 14361 A r© ^ 
Oopunonwealth ^ Conference 
^ 1 , (Lpudop, 195631,. participation, 

^A4»64 1 A- j ' //' ] 4 * ’ 1 ' V 


AUSTRALIA (csont.) I 

Menzies, Mr. Robert G. 

Befene® policy, statements, 
14211 A 

Election campaign, policy state- 
ment, 14649 A 

Foreign policy, principles, 
14211 A 

Import cuts, capital worlrs 
reduction, export promotion, 
credit and hire-purchase re- 
strictions, anneemt., 14470 A 
Ubwal Party, leadar, re-elecfcn., 
14649 A 

London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see main heading Egypt, 
letter E, subhdg. “Suez Canal.” 
Ottawa Agrefflcaent, proposed 
revision, statement, 14961 A 
Royal Commission on Soviet 
Ei>ionage (Petrov case), state- 
ment, 14446 A; parity, de- 
bate, statement, 14523 A 
Singapore, self-govt., London 
oonfOTenoe, support for TJ.K. 
attitude, 14909 A 
Suez Can^, Egyptian nationah- 
zatn.,supportforFr.-U.E.-TJ.S, 
attitude, broadcast, 16041 A ; 
apptd. Chairman of 5-nation 
ettee. by London Conf., 15049 
A ; ettee’s discussions in 
Cairo, breakdown, exchange of 
letters with Pres. Nasser, state- 
ment on eSairo talks, 15079 A ; 
Users* Association, statemenli 
15125 A 

Visits (Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Prance), 14038 A 
Motor Indastry. 

Imports (1954-55). 14780 A 
New registrations (1954-55), 
14780 A 

Prodnetion, figs. (1954), 14469 
A 

Navy. 

AppoIntmentB, Chief of Stall 
(Bowling), 14123 B 
New South Wales. 

Elections, 14750 B 
Flood dilatator, 14243 C 
State opera house, plans, 
14206 O 
OIL 

Refineries, op^flng (Kwlnana, 
Altoua), 14210 0 
PaUstaii, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter O. 
Baxiiament. 

Constitution, review, parity. 

emmttee. f<Manod. 14899 B 
House of R^-, Speaker, death 
of Mr. Cameron, Mr. McLeay 
elected, 15198 D 
Parity. saJaries and allowances, 
tnoxease. Bill passed by House 
of R^reaentatlTes, 14900 0 
Petrov case. Royal Commission 
on Soviet Espionage report, 
H. of Rep. debate, 14523 A 
Representatives, House of, 
breach of privilege, BcenJkstown 
O&aerrer executives imprisoned, 
14319 A 
Petrov Case* 

See, Hon^ Security above. 
PbiilEqpiinss, Relatioxis with. 
Biplomatio^ relatkmB, Embassy 
, level, 14576 O 
Popnlatton* 

Figs. (1954), 14460 B 
Brass. ' 

Bmikstown Bbserrer, breach of 
paii^. prlvSege, proprietor 
and ^tor imprisoned, appeals 
rejected, 14319 A 
Price Controls. 

Beimposed by States, 14470 A 
Qneenslaxid. 4i . 

Cabiimt^ Gate Cabinet, re- 
appointment, 14957 B 
{Meotlipis (LegiBlative Assem- 
bly); results, 14957 B 


AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

Que^island. 

Foley, Mr. T. A., resignation as 
Minister of Min^, responsi- 
bility for corrupt pracUces, 
Royal Commission on lands 
findings, 14957 B 
Royal Commissioii on Soviet 
H^ionage. 

See Home Security above. 
Rubber. 

See Tnft.in heading, letter R. 

Shippteg* 

See main heading, letter S. 
Siam, Relatioxis with. 

Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14576 O 
Silver. 

See heading, letter S. 
South Australia. 

Elections, 14750 B 
Playford, Mr*, Premiership, 
17th anniversary* 14750 B 
Soviet Uxiioxi, Relatioxis with* 
East European immigrants In 
Australia, AustraTlan Govt.'8 
appeal to Soviet leaders for 
release of family members, 
14833 A 

Stevedoxix^ Industry. 

See Dock Industry above. 
Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Bock mdustry, 14188 B 
Dock strike (1956), 14709 A 
XnduBtnal Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Bill, provisions (Fed- 
eral Concihation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission, Industrial 
C3ourt, established^ parity, 
passage, enactment, 15123 A 
SuezCanaL 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention, Austra li an support, 
15201 A 

Egyptian nationalization, Aus- 
tralian reaction, 15001 A ; 
support for Fr.-UJK.-U.S. atti- 
tude, Mr. Menzies* broadcast, 
15041 A 

London Conference, see main 
heading Hgyiit, letter E, sub- 
heading “Suez CanaL** 

Users* Association, Australian 
membership, Mr. Menzies* 
statement. Opposition's de- 
nunciation, 15125 A 
Tasxuauia. 

Cabmet, Cosgrove Cabinet, re- 
appointment, 15220 B 
Elections, 14151 B ; (House of 
Assembly), results, 15220 B 

Taxadou. 

Beer, spirits, duty lnOT.,147 80 A 
Company tax, incr., 14780 A 
Petrol tax, inorease, 14780 A 
Sales tax, Incr. on motor 
vehides, ^ewdlery, gramo- 
phone records, etc., 14780 A 
Tobao(M duty, incr., 14780 A 
Trade Agreements. 

United Kingdom, 15229 A 
Trade Policy. 

Export promotion programme, 
* 14470 A 

I Exports, incr. free market beef 
exports, agrmt. with U.K., 
I 14749 A 

Imports, cuts, 14111 A ; 14470 
A; further restrictions^ 50 per 
cent cut in » oar Imports, 
14952 A 

Ottawa Agreement (1932), pro- 
posed revision, 14961 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Figs. (1954:55), 14470 A 
Trade Unions. 

“Industrialgroups,” formatn. 
(Catholic Action), antl-Com- 
munlst campaign, 14178 A 
Waterside Workers* Federation, 
Steyedoi^^ Industry Act, 
opposirioxi, strike, H$123 A 


AUSTRALIA (coat.) 

United JECingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Eg 3 T>t, Austrahan 
support, 15201 A 
Atomic testing ground (Mara- 
knga), U.K.-Austral, agrmt., 
14141 B 

Atomic weapons, proposed 
tests, 14102 A 

British A-bomb tests (Monte 
Bello Is.), 14940 A; (Mara- 
linga), 15248 A 

Meat agrmt., increased Austrl. 
beef exports to free markets, 
14749 A 

Ottawa Agreement, proposed 
revision, Mr. Menzies' 
announcement, preliminary 
U.E1.-Australia talks (London 
Commonwealth Conference, 
1956). 14961 A 

Trade agreement, ending of 
1932 Ottawa Agreement, new 
g.year agrmt., reduced pre- 
ferences for British goods, 
15229 A 

Uranium supplies to U.K., 
agreement, 14744 B 
Wheat sales, agrmt., 15229 A 
United States, Relatioxis with- 
Atomic co-operation agreemt., 
16133 A 

Atomic library, U.S.gift,14360A 
Heavy water, U.S sale, 14765A 
U.S. farm surpluses (dairy pro- 
ducts), overseas marketing, 
Australian protests, 13991 A 
U.S- surplus wheat sales below 
market prices, Australian com- 
plaints, 14778 A, 14874 A 
Universities. 

New England, opened, 14364 C 

Uraxduxn. 

Mining, development, 14744 B 
Northern Territory, refining 
plant (Rum Jungle), new field, 
14102 A 

Queensland, proposed process- 
ing plant (Mount Isa), 14102 A 
South Australia, Radium Hill 
mme opened, future plans, 
14102 A 
Victoria. 

Cabinet, Cain Cabinet, re- 
formed, defeat, 14178 A ; 
electoral defeat, resign., Bolte 
Cabmet (Lib. and Country 
Party) formed, 14273 A 
Elections (Legisl. Assembly, 
Legisl. CcL), 14273 A 
Labour Party, see under special 
subheading above. 

Vietnam (South), Relatioxis with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg* Colombo Plan,, letter C. 
Wages and Sakxries. ^ 

Basic wage, quarterly adjust- 
ment (N.S.W., Western Aus- 
tralia), 14470 A; increase, 
Federal Arbitration Court's 
refusal to resume quarterly 
adjustments, Mr, Menzies*s 
statement on need for unified 
wage-fixing madunery, 14891 
B 

Indus. Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Bill, provisions (Fed. 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, Industrial Court, 
estabL), parity, passage, enact- 
ment, 15123 A 

Port workers, increase, 15123 A 

Western Australia. 

Elections, 14809 O 
Wheat. 

Exports, agrmt. with U.K„ 
15229 A 
Wool. 

Prices a954-S6, l‘955-66), 15199 
B 

Production, sales (1951-55, 1955 
-56), 15199 B 
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AUSTRIA. 

Allied Control Council* 
DissointLOn, 14333 0 
Axiffentinm Relations with* 

Trade and financial agreements, 
mnltilateralsystein, adherence, 
14907 B 
Bank Rate. 

Increases, 14342 G ; 14606 A 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreemt., 
multilateral system, adherence, 
15007 A 

Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Bamihe navigation, agreement 
signed, 14156 0 

Raab Cabinet, change, 14016 E ; 
change, 14730 D ; resig., 14889 
A ; new Baab Cabinet (post- 
election), formation, 14926 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Control assumed, 14561 A 
Coal. 

E.C,B. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Cori Production 
letter E. 

Constitution. 

Perpetnal neutrality, assumed, 
14561 A 

Council of Europe. 

Membership, proposal, 14713 A; 
parity, approval, 14762 G ; 
admission to Connoil, 14814 B 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Anstnan prisoners, detained in 
Czechoslovakia, 14586 D 
Austrian State Treaty, Czech 
accession, 14412 D 
Danube Navigation. 

See main hdg., letter D. 
Defence. 

Armed Forces, creation, 
strength, 14561 A 
Arms, equipment, supplied by 
France,U.K.,U.S.A..U.S.S.R , 
14561 A 

Defence BiH, provisions, pass- 
age, 14561 A 

Defence Minister, first apptmt. 

(Graf), 14926 A 
Military activities, Alhed ban 
lifted, 14309 B 

National Defence Coxmod, crea- 
tion, 14561 A 

National Defence Office, crea- 
tion, legislation, 14309 B 
Responsibility, vested m Fed. 
Chancellor, legislation passed, 
14309 B 

Supreme Command, vested in 
Federal President, 14561 A 
Diplomatic Sendee. 

Apptmts. (to London, Rome), 
14036 B 
Electfons. 

NttHonetbraAf ooalltion parties* 
agrmt. on new elections, 
14762 C; elections, results. 
14889 A 

Provincial liaridtao elections 
(Upper Austria, Carlnthla, 
Burgenland), results, 14889 A 
European Payments Union. 
Settiements and position, see 
main heading, letter E. 
Exchange Control. 

Relaxations, 14016 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Bank rate, increases, 14342 C ; 
14606 A 

Banks, minimum deposits with 
National Bank, 14606 A 
Credit restrictions, 14606 A 
Hire-purchase agrmts., terms 
tigrh|)ened, 14606 A 
France* Relations with. 
.Austri^ army, French arms 
. supplies, 14561. A , 

Austrian perpetual #neutra^ty, 
f French recognition, 14570 F 
Austrian State treaty, see State 
Treaty below. 

Former French oil hitertosr In 
Austria, compensation a^mnt. , 
14762 O 


AUSTHIA {cont.) 

France. Relations with. 
Occupation r^mae ended, 14193 
A ; French occupation forc^ 
withdrawn, 14561 A 
Freedcm Party. 

See subhdg. Foliticia Parties 
below- 

Gexmany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Danube power station ( Joohen- 
stein), 3 t.con 8 tmction,opened, 
14373 B 

Htmgary, Relations with. 

Border obstacles, minefields, 
Hungarian removal, 14856 O 
Hungarian revolution, mass 
exodus of refugees to Austria, 
Austrian appeal for inter- 
national relief, 15221 A 
India, Relations with. . 

Nehru, Mr,, visit, connnunique, 
14372 A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Austrian visit, 
15246 A 

Industrial Production. 

E.C.E, statistics, see mam hdg. ! 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

Bank. 

Loans, 139S4 A; 14420 A; 
15200 B 

Israel, Reladom with. 

Dipl, relations, estabh, 14791 C 
League of Independents (V.d.U.). i 
Right-wiiig umty i>ariy, forma- | 
tion agrmt., 14518 O ^ 

Nmdsm, Victims of. 

Compensation agrmt , 14396 B 
Neutrality, Perpetual. i 

Intematnl, recogntn, (Switzer- 
land), 14561 A ; (Prance, U.K. 
U.S.A., Soviet Union), 14570 
F ; (Western Germany, Italy, 
Czechoal., Hungary, Yugo- 
^via, etc.), 14602 E 
Legislation, enactmt., 14561 A 
New 2iealand, Relations with. 
Immigration, arrangements for 
selection of iminigrant8,1497 6A 
Occupation. 

Forces, withdrawal date, 14333 
0 ; Soviet date advanced, 
14376 B ; forces withdrawn, 
14561 A 

Regime ended, 14193 A 

Ofl. 

Future ownership, coalition 
parties* disagreement, 14762 C 
Oilfields, return to Austria agst. 
oil dehveries, Moscow agrmt , 
14154 A; State Treaty, 14193A; 
agmt. on deliveries, 14532 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 14021 D 
Peace Treaty. 

See State Treaty below. 

Political Parties. 

Freedom Party (right-wing unity 
party), foimation, 14889 A 
Right-wing uolty party, forma- 
tion agreement, 14518 0 
Socialist Workers* Party ("Left 
Socialists’*), merger with 
Communist Party, 15034 B 
President, 

Supreme Commander of armed 
forces, 14561 A 
Raab, Dr. fuUiis. 

Chancellorship, resignation, an- 
trusted with fonnp.tion of new 
cabinet, 14889 A ; new Cabnt. 
14926 A 

Neu^ality Bill, parliamentary 
statemeiit, 14^1 A 
Soviet Union, visit; agrmt. bn 
Austrian State Treaty, 14154 A 

Roads. 

Construction (post-war), 14442 

‘ 'A * 

Rumania, Rdarions ' 

I)aiiut>e navigariom ag^ceement 
sighed, 14222 id 


AUSTRIA (cont.) 

Socialist Workers* Party. 

See subhdg. Political Parties 
above. 

Soviet Union, Relations with* 
Austrian army, Soviet arms 
supph^, 14561 A 
Austrian compensation deli- 
veries to Soviet Union, figs. 
(1955-56), 15058 B 
Austrian perpetual neutraBty, 
Soviet recognitioii, 1457 0 F 
Austrian P.SO.W jcmlian pris- 
oners, returned by U.S.S.R., 
14561 A; numbers still re- 
tained in U.S.S R., 14586 D 
Austrian State treaty, see 
State Treaty below. 

Danube navigation, Soviet con- 
cessions, return of property of 
Danube Steam Shipping Co., 
Moscow agrmt., 14154 A ; 
relaxation of controls, 14209 
B ; Austrian-Soviet agrment, 
14744 O 

Former German mdustries, 
Soviet return to Austria agst. 
6150 million payment, Moscow 
agrmt., 14154 A ; State 
Treaty, 14193 A; agrmt. on 
Anstrian compensatory goods 
deliveries, properties handed 
over to Austria, 14532 A 
Occupation regime ended, 
14193 A ; Soviet forces with- 
drawn, 14376 B; 14561 A 
Oilfields, return to Austria agst. 
oil dehveries, Moscow agrmt., 
14154 A ; State Treaty, 
14193 A ; agrmt. on compen- 
satory oil deliveries, 14532 A 
Payments agrmt,, 14532 A 
P.sO.W. releases, 14209 B 
Soviet-held German property, 
see item " Former German 
mdustries *’ above. 

Soviet occupation forces, with- 
drawal advanced, 14376 B ; 
withdrawal completed, 14561 
A 

Trade agreement, 14532 A 
Travel to Soviet Zone, restric- 
tions relaxed, 14209 B 
Treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion, signed, 14532 A 
USIA enterprises, see item 
" Former German industries *' 
above. 

Spain, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, re-estab- 
lished, 14486 D 
State Treaty. 

Accession to (Chechoslovakia), 
14412 D ; (Yugoriavia),14660B 
Austrian perpetual neutrality 
declaration, 14193 A ; legisla- 
tion enacted, 14561 A 
In force, 14333 0 
NegotiationSjSoviet withdrawal 
of insistence on retention of 
occupation troops, Dr. Raah’s 
and Dr. SohftrTs Moscow visit, 
Soviet- Austrian agrmt.. West- 
ern Powers* assurances to 
Austria, Soviet proposal for 
Foreign Ministers* confei^nce. 
Western Powers* acceptjance, 
proposed meeting of Am- 
bassadors, 14154 Aj treaty 
signed, Austrian neutrality 
declaration, 14193 A 
Occupation forces, withdrawal, 
14561 A 

Provisions, 14193 A 
Ratifications (Austria), 14252 
0 ; (U.S.^., U.K:., U.S.S.R.), 
14295 B t (France), 14321 E 
Stefd. , - ' < ' > ‘ 

E.C.E. statistics, see European 
Steel Production, letter E. 
Tourism. ,* S' 

Figures (1953). 1|383 A 1.(1954) 
14788 A 


AUSTRIA (cont.) 

Trade and Financial Agrecioaeats. 

Argentina, multliateral system, 
debt aettlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Brazil, multilateral system, 
Austnan adherenc©, 15007 A 
Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E 
E.C. countries), increased per- 
centage, 14014 A j (O.E E.C. 
countries, dollar area), per- 
centage of import total (Dec. 
1955), 14788 A ; (June 1956), 
15097 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Austrian army, British arms 
supplies, 14561 A 
Austrian perpetual neutrahty, 
U.E. recogmtion, 14570 F 
Austrian State treaty, see 
State Treaty above. 

Former British oil intor^te in 
Austria, restitution or com- 
pensation, agrmt., 14762 C 
Occupation regime ended, 14193 
A ; British occupation forces 
vrithdrawn, 14561 A 
United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
1463T A 

Vxdted States, Reiatioxis with. 
Atomic oo-opeemtion agreement, 
14765 A 

Austrian army, U.S. axn^ 
supplies, transfer of U.S. mili- 
tary installataoiis in Austria, 
14561 A 

Austrian perpetual neutrality, 
U.S. recognition, 14570 F 
Anstrian State treaty, see 
State Treaty above. 

Former U.S. oil interests In 
Austria, restitution or com- 
pensation, agrmt-, 14762 C 
Occupation regime ended, 14193 
A ; U.S. occupation forces 
withdrawn, 14561 A 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55). 14742 A 
U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, sale agrmt , loan for 
economic rehabilitation of 
former Soviet zone, 14778 A 
Viemia. 

Burgtbeater,re-openlng,l 4524D 
OperaH ous©,re-openlng,l 4524D 

World Federation of Trade 
Unions* 

Vienna headquarters, Austrian 
legal recognition withdrawn, 
closing down, 14703 O 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Austrian State Treaty, Yugo- 
slav accession, 14560 B 

AVIATION. 

(See also under individual 
countries, subhdga. Aircraft 
Industry and Civil Aviation.) 
Air Disasters. 

British Comet crashes, court of 
inquiry’s report, 14397 A 
Grand Canyon air disaster, 
15031 C 

TTidiftn air liner 
Princess) crash (off Indonesia) 
Indonesian sabotage findings, 
Hong Kong inve8tigns.,14322A 
Israeli airliner, shot down by 
Bulgarian fighters*, 14359 E 

Alrcr^ Devriopments. 

Review, civil and military, ver- 
tical take-off. Canad. " Flying 
Saucer ** project, 14397 A 
Arctic Air Route. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines, Van- 
couver « Amsterdam service, 
opened, 14359 C ^ 

Conimerrial Aircraft, Eafd^* 
.International fironti^i faad- 
. yertent crossing# U*N- Hen. 

Assbly. resolution, 1466T A 
lutamatioxial Civil Avlatiou 
Orgasdbeatiott (ILGAO). & ? ** 

A It* traffic, figs, (1956), 15122 A 
A^mbly’ (1955), 14487 0; 
(1956), 15122 A 


AVIATION (cwvt.) 

OvrU AjiiastAcax 
Chnganl^aitioP (XCAO). 

BnOget (1955), 14^70; (1950), 
15129 A 

Cemicil, membf^is, 15122 A 
Damage to tMrd parties, Rome 
CcHiTentlon, ftartlner signa- 
toiies, 14487 C 

European CStE ATiataou Con- 
fereoce, see mam heading 
Headaimrters, dispute with 
Qneheo GoTt., 14487 C 
Membership, admMon (Laos), 
14487 C; (Cambodia, W. 
Germany, Sudan), 15122 A 
Navigation, panel of experts 
established, 15122 A 
North Atlantic (Greenland, Ice- 
land, Faro^), new It. support 
agreements, 15281 A 
Outer-space sovereignty, report, 
15122 A 

R^onal Office, Bangkok 
office opened, 14487 C 
Rome Convention, see ** Dam- 
age to third partis above. 
Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, results, 14487 0 ; 
plans (1956), 15122 A 
Warsaw Convention, revMon 
oonf. (Hague), agrmt., 14487 C 
Record Flights. 

Altitude record (Wing-Cdr. 
Gibb). 14496 B 

Atlantic, first non-stop flight 
by British V-bomber ( Valumt), 
15109 O 

Ottawa-London, 14298 O 
Speed record (Mr. Twis8(U,lL), 
1,132 m.p.h.>, 14791 A 
Transatlantto double crossing 
{Capt. Hackett, Mr. Money- 
penny), 14496 B 
Resear^u 

Sttpersonlo flight ** stopping" 
test, land speed record estab- 
Ifshed, 14026 A 


B 


BAGBDDAD PACT. 

(See also under individual mem- 
ber-countries, snhhdgs, Iraq, 
Rdbtloiis wMi, and Tnrlosy, 
Rdatiom with. Item** Turkish" 
Iraqi defenoe tareaty/*) 

Coimcil of 13^;hdad Pact. 

Meetings, first (Baghdad), 
14565 A ; second anTm ai^ 
(Teheran), decMon^ t4S73 A 
Comndl of Deputies. 

Creation, 14565 A 
CouiiterwSiiliv^^ ChMOniitteo. 

Gounter-eubverslon, permaiiept 
mganhsatlon^^areaMon, 14878 A 

DpS.A*f Ml membOTsMp, 14873 


Economic Gbnxtnjtee.^ 

Orealdon, 14565 A 
Meettug (first), dedMmui (atomic 
en^^gy trai^tog omitre* etc.), 
14680 D 

Becmmmendatlons, Council 
approval, 148T3 A 
D,aA., fun niembecshlp, 14873 

. ‘ k . 


Ecoaomie CoHifiesa^Mi. 

Atondo Energy Ototre, project, 
14680 D? 148f3 A ^ 

Pn^isote (tfafnlng centroe fcsr 
^ e^c. imufiiiimry, scfil 
water ^ oons^sWatlanr * sMfies, 
imri-mfldarlawp^ari^ l^alth 
^ '^‘^dMoaltiefi; ’fMnb surw^ in 
‘^^lb<mst,p08te€»»^l;‘ 8(tetiflo 
and 

i^Stndleg'^|t.'idef©i 0 |pfeient plan 
fiMT water robcPUroee ^ Ttefa- 

M/y>e4i i iwL!tL n fc Jfc ’ i A _ - w - . ■m.&k 


feet#, 14873 A 
Cwieral Skkrttsiriat, 

H.a ' fiaatodlal 

* ’ 1-48731 A '« * 


BAGHDAD FACT {tmiU} 

JMemlMBirship. 

Iraq, 14057 A ; 14105A ;14U9C 
Pakistan, 14298 B ; 14454 B 
Persia, 14485 A ; 14505 G 
Turkey, 14057 A; 14105 A; 
14119 C 

United Kingdom, 14137 A 
Middle East Crisis. 

Teheran, Baghdad conferences 
(excluding U.K.), 16230 A : 
corrigendum, 15247 C 
Military Conxxxdttee. 

OeatiOE, 14565 A 
Pxovisioiis. 

Turkish-Iraqi treaty, 14105 A 
U K.-Iraqi defence agrmt., 
14137 A 
Suhversioii. 

■Wamli^ against (Baghdad 
conf., Mir. Suhrawardy), 15230 
A 

United States* Relarions with. 
Eoonomio and Gounter-guhver- 
slm Ckuninittees, U.S. full 
membership, 14873 A 
General Secretariat, U.S. finan. 
contribution, 14873 A 
Members* int^rity and inde- 
pendence, U.S. warning agat. 
interference, 15230 A 
Permanent military, political, 
economic liaison, established, 
14565 A 

U.S. mflitary, economic and 
technical aid, continuation, 
14873 A 

U.S. military liaison office 
(Baghdad), estab., 14873 A 
TJ.S support for pact reaffirmed 
(Elsenhower-Eden statement), 
14685 A 

BAHAMAS. 

Economic Development. 
Chemical lime plant project, 
14557 F 

Dockyard project, 14557 F 
Freeport area, creation, 14557 F 
Governor. 

Apptmt* (Arthur ttice Lord 
Ranfurly), 15247 E 

BAHREIN. 

Status. 

British statement on indep- 
endence, Persian sovereignty 
claim, 14935 B 

United Kingdom, Rriadons with. 
Anglo-French mihtary inter- 
vention in Egypt, antl-Brltieh 
demonstrations, 15201 A 

BAOUIN PACT* 

AQianoe treaty, raeUfioatlon 
(Yugoriavta). 13999 A; 
(Greecso), 14001 B ; (Turkey), 
; 14126 O * 

.Gonmmnioailons (pofltal),agree- 
inent, 14120 A ^ 

CoWnItafcive Assembly, Yugo- 
slav approval, 13999 A ; form- 
arion, agreement, 14120 A; 
ratiflcatn.CY ugoalavla)44209 A 
Meetings (General StafCS), 
14209 A 

Permanent Counoll, tst meet- 
, Ing, 14420 A 

BANDUNG . 
€d))9FBRENCE. 

4fro-Aslan Coni, participating 
countries, speeches, resolntns., 

^ t (^c^omic and cultural collsi- 
boration, world peace, elabora- 
tion ' , of ftye principles " 

fP<mch Nila], etc.), Siuo - 
Indonesian agrmt., Chinese 
and tJ.S. statements For- 
'mosa i talks# discussions . on 
r ^do^Caiiha, 14181 A^^ , . 

BANGKOK CONFERENCE 

Ckmncil iheeting, 14081 

A* > ‘ f' • ' 'w ^ 

BA^QLAiro* ^ 

Sae^H^llhCkKoj ni h M i^ Tngiboiriest 


BECHUANALAND. 

See HighCommisdimTefritoriM 

BEIRUT CONFERENCE 
OF ARAB HEADS OF 
STATE. 

See main hdg. Arab League, 
letter A. 

BELGIAN CONGO, 

Educatiem, 

University (Elizabethville), es- 
tablished, 14535 C 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 
Sliver. 

See main heading, letter S. 

Uranium. 

Supplies to U.S.A., U.K., new 
agreements, 14360 A ; 14691A 

BELGIUAL 

Antwerp. 

Port, expansion plan, 14924 G 
Argentina, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, adherence, 
14907 B 

Atomic Energy and Research. 

Co-operation agrmts. (U.S.A.), 
14360 A ; 15133 A ; (U.K.), 
14691 A 

Bank Rate. 

Increase, 14368 A 

Beneliiz. 

See main beading, letter B. 
Betting and Gambling. 

Football pools, tax to finance 
National Institute of Sport, 
14936 B 

Brazil, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, results 
(Aug. *55-Jan. *56), 14838 A 
Cabinet, 

Van Acker Cabinet, change, 
14003 C; change (Mundeleer), 
14755 F 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Sted Conununity, 
letter E.) 

Ck^echar, suppression re- 
strictive practices, 15025 A 
Compensation and reorganiza- 
tion schemes (ECSC), 15025 A 
E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Coal Production, 
letter E. 

MarcineUe Mine disaster, 15056 
D 

Commiinlat Party. 

Geneiral seoretaryj post abol- 
ished, 13992 B 

National seoretariat, creation, 
membership, 13992 B 
Political OttM., members ex- 
cluded (MM. Lalmand, Terfve, 
Borremiins), 13992 B 
Defence* 

Expenditure (1953), NATO 
figs., 14365 A; 0949-55), 
NATO figs., 14617 A 
NATO. Belg. strength, 14617 A 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main heading, letter E. 

European Payments Union. 
Settlements and position, see 
main beading, letter E; 
Exchange Control. 

See Financial and Monetary 
Policy below. 

RnancM ai^ Monetary PbHcy. 
Exchange control, relaxations, 
14014 A; 14254 A 
Loans, U.S. Issue, 13984 A; 
issue In Holland, 154125 *Dh 
F ootball I^oola. ,, " 

SeeBettingan^Gambllngabove. 
Germany (Western), Rde^tions 
with, ^ I i I -'j j , 

Adenauer, Dr., Brussels visit, 
15168,.A ^ ^ ^ a 

broker A 


BELGIUM (cont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

(hiltural co-operation, agreemt., 
1516S A 

German refugees in Belgium, 
settlement of war damages, 
15168 A 

Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 O 
Hungary, Rdations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Belgian 
reactions, 15221 A 
Industrial I^oduction. 

B.O.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter E. 
hitemational Bank. 

Loan, 13984 A 
Labour and Manpower. 

Benelux, single labour market, 
abolition of labour permits, 
treaty signed, 14933 B 
London and Paris Agreements. 

See main heading, letter L. 
Middle East. 

Belgian shipments of British 
sniplns war material, British 
White Paper, 14726 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 

Population. 

Figs. (1955), 15048 B 
Portugal, Relations with. 
Cultural agrmt., 14345 E 
Legations, Embassy status, 
14345 E 
Roads. 

Construction (post-war),14442A 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mflitary intervention, Belgian 
reactions, 15221 A 
Spaak, M. Faul-Henri. 
Inter-governmental committee 
on further European eoonomio 
Integration (** Brussels com- 
mittee "), chairman, 15025 A ; 
committee report, E,O.S.C. 
Common Assembly speech, 
15137 A 
Spent. 

National Institute of Sport, 
finance from football pools 
tax, 14936 B 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community, 
letter E.). 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 

European Steel Production, 
letter B. 

Strikes and Industrial Dilutes* 
Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Tourism. 

Figtiree (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, mnltflateral system, 
debt settlemt. scheme, 14907B 
Brazil, mnltflateral ^stem, 
Belglaji adherence, results 
(Aug. 'SS-Jan. *56), 14838 A 
Trade Policy. 

, Llberapza^om measuree (O.E. 

• t liiC. cptmtiles, dollar area), 
peroen^e of import total 
(Dec. 1955), 14788 A ; (June 
1956), 15097 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Atomic energy agrmt., 14691 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic energy agrmts. (oo- 
* operation, uranium supplies 
from Belgian Congo), 14360 A; 
15133 A 

U.S. aid, (1948-55), 14442 B; 

' (1954-55), 14742 A 
^ Waterwasm. , , I w. 

^ doTefoppxuttt 
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BENELUX. 

(See also Belgium, I.«zxemliiirg, 
NetlierlHiids.) 

Financial and Monetary 
Measixres. 

Capital ttansfeis, freed 
li014 A 

Loans, Belgian isstie In Holland. 
14125 B 

LaFoor and Manpower. 

Single labonr market, almlltion 
of labour permits, treaty 
signed, 14933 D 
Population. 

Figures <1955), 15048 B 

Tra^ Policy. 

Liberalization measures <O.E, 
E.C-), percentage of import 
totals (June 1950), 15097 A 

BERMUDA. 

Goremor. 

Apptmt- 0jt.-G«aa. Woodall), 
14293 F 

BOGOR CONFERENCE. 

Sontb-East Asian Prime Minis- 
ters, commnniqnd (proposed 
Asian-Afrfcan conf.), 13977 A 

BOLIVIA. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Oil pipeline, agrmt., opening, 
14323 B 

Brazil, Relations with. 

Ball link, 14036 J> 

Chile, Relationa with. 

Economic treaty, 14058 B 
Elections. 

Congressional, 15034 G 
Presidential, 15034 C 
Japan, Relations with* 
Immigration agrmt., 15135 B 
President* 

Siles, Sefi-or Heman, election, 
15034 C 

Sfles, Sehor Heman. 

Preddent, election, 15034 C 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

BRAZIL. 

Army. 

Coup, Senhor Coimbra da Lnz 
OTertlirown, 14530 A ; Senhor 
Caf5 Filho prevented from re- 
suming Presidency, 14584 A 
Austria, Rations with. 

Trade and dnanoial agreemt., 
mnltilateral system, adherence, 
15007 A 

de Barrosy Senhor Adhemar. 
Embezzlement, convlctn. , flight, 
asylum In Bolivia, 14832 O 
Preeidential elections, defeat, 
14479 A ; 14530 A : 14704 B 
Belgium, Rations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, results 
(Aug. '55-Jan. *56), 14838 A 
Bolivia, RdLatioitB with. 

Rail link, 14036 0 
Cabinet. 

Oafd Cabinet, changes (Prof. 
Gudin's and Dr. Whitaker's 
resignations, Senhor Camara 
apptd. Finance Minister, etc.), 
14479 A ; Gen. Teixeira 
Lott's resi^ation, 14530 A 
Kubltsohek Cabinet, formation, 
14704 B 

Neren Bamos Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 14530 A; further ap- 
pointments, 14584 A 
Caf4 Filho, Senhor Joflo. 

EOness, indefinite leave, 14530A 
Presidency, resumption pre- 
vented by Army co%m*, dls- 
quaMfloation byr Congress, 
14584 A . ^ 

Coimbra da Luz* Senhor Carlos. 
-Chapiber of ^ Deputies, ‘ presi- 
' don^, resignation, 14530 A 
Presidency, ^mporary assump- 
tion, everthrow by Ajpmy coup, 
14530 A 


BRAZIL (cont.) 

Economic Development. 

Conncil of Developinent, estab- 
lishment, 15134 A 
Five-year plan, announcement, 
14704 B 

Hydro-electric development, 
Paulo Afonso project, 15134 A 
Motor industry, dev^opment, 
15134 A 

New industries (heavy engi- 
neering industry, plastics, etc. ) 
U.S., and German firms’ 
participation, 15134 A 
Ebctloxis. 

Congress elections (1954), 
14479 A 

Gubernatorial elections (1054), 
14479 A 

Presidential elections (1955), 
14479 A ; final results, 14530 
A ; final revised results, 
14704 B 

Vice-Presidential elections 
(1955), 14479 A; final i^ults, 
14530 A 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Export bonuses, revised cla^- 
fication, eflect on cruzeiro 
rate, 15007 A 
France, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreement, 
multilateral system,adherence, 
15086 C 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with* 

German pre-war assets, Brazi- 
han release, 15229 C 
'Trade and financial agree- 
ments, multilateral payments 
system, adherence, 14421 C; 
results (Aug, *55 -Jan. '56), 
14838 A 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954). 14224 G 
Goularty Senhor JoSo. 
Vice-Presidency, election, 
14479 A 
Immigration. 

Chinese, North Korean ex- 
P.bO.W. temporarily in India, 
permanent asylum granted, 
14629 F 

Figures (1954). 14424 C 
Internal Security. 

Press censorship, imposed, 14584 
A ; lifted, 14704 B 
State of siege, declared, 14584 
A ; extended, 14704 B ; 
ended, 14724 B 
Italy, Ri^tions with. 

Trade and financial agreemt., 
multilateral payments system, 
Italian adherence, 15007 A 
Kuhitschek, Presidoit Juscelino. 
Inauguration, 14704 B 
Presidenoy, election, 14479 A 
VisIt8(Europ.oonntrles),147 04B 
Navy. 

Aircraft carrier, Brazihan pur- 
chase from U.K., 15263 E 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Trade and financial agree- 
ments, multilateral payments 
system, Dutch adherence, 
14421 C; results (Aug. '55- 
Jan. '56), 14838 A 
Population. 

Figs. (1956), 15152 O 
President. 

Caf5 Filho, Senhor, indefinite 
leave, 14530 A 

Cdfmbrafc da 'iiuz, Senhor, tem- 
porary assumption, overthrow 
by Army coup, 14530 A 
Kubltsohek, Senhor J., election, 
14479 A ; Inauguration. 14704 
B 

Ramos, Senhor Nereu, tempor- 
ary toBtallatioh, 14530' A 

Ramoa, Scfihor 

Preslddhcy, temporary^sstinip- 
‘ tion, 14530 A; confiiinatlon 
by Congress, 14584 A 


BRAZIL (eont.) 

Revolts. 

Amazon area, attempt sup- 
pressed, 14832 O 

Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S 

Steel. 

Production (T olta Redonda), 
figs. (1952-55), 15134 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Austna, multilateral system, 
adherence, 15007 A 
Belgium, multilateral system, 
adherence, results (Aug. '55 - 
Jan. '56), 14838 A 
France, multilateral system, 
adherence, 15086 C 
Germany (Western), multi- 
lateral system, 14421 C ; 
results (Aug. '55-Jan. '56), 
14838 A 

Italy, multilateral sysbem, ad- 
herence, 15007 A 
Netherlands, multilateral 
system, 14421 0 ; (Aug. '55- 
Jan. '56), 14838 A 
U.K., multilateral system, 
14421 C ; (Aug. '55-Jan. '56), 
14838 A I 

Trade Policy. 

Export bonuses, revised classi- | 
fleation, 15007 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo- Brazihan debt agrmt. 
(1953), details, modified, 14421 
C ; total sterling remittances, 
15007 A 

British aircraft earner (Fen- 
geance), BraziHan purchase, 
15263 E 

Trade and financial agree- 
ments, multilateral payments 
system, U.K. adherence, 14421 
C ; results (Acg. *55-Jan. '56), 
14838 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. loan for industrial develop- 
ment, 15134 A 

U.S. surplus agrio. products, 
supply agrmt., loan of proceeds 
to Brazil for economic de- 
velopment, 14597 A 

BRITISH CARIBBEAN 
FEDERATION PLAN. 

See main hdg., British West 
Indies, letter B. 

BRITISH COLONIAL 
EMPIRE. 

Cocos Islands. 

Transfer to Australia, 14557 B 
Colonial Development* 

Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, report (1954), 14236 A ; 
report (1955), 34848 C; loan 
for Kariba scheme, 15136 A 
Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, prolongation, limit of 
expenditure increased, 14236A 
Colonial Research Council, » 
port (1953-54). 14236 A 
Development and Welfare ex- 
pendltme# U.K. Govt, grants, 
14236 A 
Education. 

Colonial university oolleges. 
Nuffleld Foundation grants, 
14039 E 

High Cionmiissloii Territories. 

See main heading, letter H. 
U.K. Gifts to Dependencies* 
Hguree (1920-55), 14123 A 

BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

Commonwealth Conferences* 
OommonweMth Prime Mhiisteni, 
Londbn meeting (1955); Pom- 
munlqnda (general, defence, 
Tepubilogn gtatus of Pakistan), 


BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS 

(cont.) 

Ckjmmonwealth Conferences. 

14038 A ; Loudon meeting 
(1956), annemt. (Sir A. Eden), 
14519 A ; communique (gen. 
review of intemational prob- 
lems, republican status for 
Ceylon within Commonwealth, 
position of Rhodesian Fed.), 
14961 A 

Economic Development* 
Commonwealth Developinent 
Finance Co., inv<Mtm€MEit in 
Ganadfan uranium production 
(Algom), 14062 D ; investmt. 
in Murupara scheme, 14163 
E ; loan for Kanba scheme, 
15136 A 

Ottawa J^rreeraent (1932). 
Australian desire for revision, 
Mr. Menzies* statement, pre- 
liminary U.K.-Australian talks 
(London Commonwealth Con- 
ference, 1956), 14961 A 
New Zealand’s attitude, Mr. 
Holland's statement. 14961 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fedexv 
atlott. 

Semi-Dominion status, Lord 
Malvern’s proposals, British 
reiection. Southern Rhodesian 
parity, resolution, 15167 A 
South-East Asia. 

Commonwealth defence mea- 
sures, Far East Strategic 
Reserve, formation of Army 
component (28tli Common- 
wealth Independent Infantry 
Brigade Group), 14563 A 
U.K. Financial Atsistance. 
Fignree (1954), 14142 B 
War Memorials. 

Bayeux Memorial, unreillng, 
14254 B 

Cassmo Memorial, tmveilmg, 
16117 B 

Groesbeck Memorial, inaugura- 
tion, 14924 B 

BRmSH EAST AFRICA, 

Armed Forces. 

Commissions for Africans and 
other non-Europeans, intro- 
duction, 14676 0 

r!n miwan dgtv.l««4^ 

Lathbury, Mal.-Gen., apptmt., 
13978 F 

East Africa Hagfa C om m l ss fay a., 

Xutematfonal Bank loan, 
14168 A 

International Bank* 

Loan, 14168 A 
Kenya. 

Budget (1955-56), 14247 A 
Cabinet, changes (Blundell, 
Maoonochie-Welwood), 14423 
A; (Blunt, Adie, CJoutts), 
14621 A 

Capital offences, modified, 
14423 A ; relaxation, 14621 A 
Constitutional changes, Euro- 
pean political parties' pro- 
posals, 14247 A ; limited 
franchise for Africans, legisla- 
tion passed, 14859 A 
Emergency tax, Inor., 14423 A 
Franchise, limited Introduotion 
for Africans, 14859 A 
Kenya African National Con- 
gress, fonnatn., suppression, 
14621 A 

Kenya Federation of Labour, 
jiermlssion to function, 14859 
A 

Legislative Council, speaker 
(Oavendi^-Bentinck), 14423 
A ; limited African ftandilse 
for election of African un- 
offlcdal memhere, legislation 
passed, 14859 A 
Man Man terrorism, Inoldente 
an A ** Cftot^-dperations CNo%; 
'54-May *55), new surrender 
terms. White sOttlorB* critic- 
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BEraSH EAST AEMCA 

(OODt.| 

iCmya. 

ism&, te©a&ds>wii of firarrento 
a^tiations* li24T A ; cxpiir 
of flurrmder oiler, terrorist 
iaad coafiscated, casualties (to 
2-10-55), redactioa in secnritF 
forces, 14423 A; continnea 
decline, incidents, total <»8ii- 
alty fijcs. (1352-55), detenticHis, 
release, pw^pess of rc^idJilita- 
tion of Mail Man detafneee, 
period redoiMd, death 
penalty for tmlawfal pc^aeasioB 
of AmTfimii tioft goapwidcd, 
14621 A; connter-opcratlons, 
capture of ** Held Marshal *' 
Kania. and ** (3«i«al Tan- 
fifanyika,** partial wi&djrawal 
of British tiroo|», clearano© of 
Mara asm, reyised prooodor© 
for issue of detention oarders, 
inqttiiry into Jdan Man oaigins, 
14859 A 

Police, new Ommlssioner ivicc 
CkA Yorms), officers aentenoed 
for perinry, CcA Yoimg's re- 
IMMct on ^lioe, 14247 A ; 
sentenoes on Enropean in- 
spectors, 14423 A ; senteiM^ 
on Enropean inspectors in- 
creased, 14621 A 
XJ.B:. financial aid, 14247 A; 
(1956-57), 14859 A 
Royal r!mwTttittKirtTt on Land and 
Pc^mlalioxi, 

Report, 14334 A 
TanitanidlEa* 

Constitntionalrefonn, composi- 
tion of new legislatiire, 14032 
A ; new Constitntion in force, 
14212 B 

Oold, see main hdg., letter 0. 
Tansranyika Agrkmltttral Cor- 
poration. In Mnff, 14134 B 
United Tanganyika Party4orm- 
ation, n<m-rac^ basis, 14806A 
Uganda* 

All-Uganda Party, fonnation, 
U034 A 

Bngaada, test oaae on deposi- 
tion of KedwOca, High Court 
deohtei, Hancock mission, 
Namirombe conf . recoimnend- 
atlons, Brit, Govt, acoeptancse, 
on Kabaka's return, 
Xinktko resolxrtion, state of 
emetg&mf ended, 14034 Aj 
IfOMko accepts Namirembe 
conf. recommendatos., agrmfc. 
on Kabaka^s retnra, 14356 A ; 
Ksd^akaMntesall, retamf^^ 
exile, signatoe of oensftki- 
Mcmal Teiocm agrint*, imple- 
mentabioii, MMfeters apptd-, 
144S1 A 

Bmrsrpro, new Constitiition, 
14356 A; aagned, 14481 A 
Oonstitntional r^rm, GFoTer- 
nmrs zeocmunendatna^ (Ikec. 
and Legku Cotmdla), Brttiah 
UoTt. ascceiitance, 14034 A; 
new ExecnilTe Ck>tm^,14356A 
RxeCnttyo Cornell, Ministerial 
system, apptnits., 14356 A; 
14481 A 

Uoyernor (^ P. Crawford), 
15032“ E 

Lcgi&Mtee Ooondl, deotion of 
Bag^da m^beis, 14481 A 
BailwayB, Rhnipala-Haisase exc- 

, ConsfeltnMonal ratorm, pro- 
..VpefeOs,: i4456 p,, , 

OtlAIfAi. 

0ovcrn(n^. ' 

Raotemi, ^ 14^:^ A 

ili^KlinOSOiBC' MONBlJEAS« 


BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO. 

IxsisdinMCloii* 

Filipino, agrnit., 14393 C 
P<^pnlation* 

Chlnwe, 14376 B 

Uziited Kmgiieni. Relatioias wkh. 
Colombo Plan aid, sec main 
hdg:. Cdcanbo Plan, letter C- 

BRITISH TOGOLAND. 

Sm main hdg* Brhisli West 
AMca* 

BRimH WEST AFRICA. 

LbthML Togolanid. 

Plebisoite, U.N. Gmi. Asshly. 
decision, 14667 A ; resffits 
(maSonty for int^ration with 
Gold Coast). 14868 B ; final 
resnltB, 14S98 G 
Gttxiitdau 

Constitntion In force, 14198 A 
Executive Coimcfl, formation, 
14198 A 

Ministeffs, apptd-, 14198 A 
Odd Coast* 

ikShanti, opposition to Govt, 
legislalion on appeals in con- 
stitutional dispntes, 14636 A ; 
snpport for independence, de- 
33iand for prior oonstitational 
Bgre^ent, 14890 A 
Bandung Ckmfereiice, see main 
heading, tefttar B. 

Bonme, Sir F., adviser on oon- 
gtitntional anestions, 14455 
A; report on devohition of 
powers to regions, 14636 A; 
all-party conference on recom- 
mendations, Opposition par- 
ties' boycott, 14890 A 
Cabinet, second fTkrcmah Cab,, 
changee, 14890 A ; third 
NkTOmah Cabinet, 15072 A 
Constitution, Gold Coast Govt.’s 
'White Paper proposals for 
indeiJendencse wttbln British 
Commonwealth, Mr. I*ennox- 
Boyd on Brltlah Government's 
attftade (grant of indepen- 
dence if supported by general 
dectioa results), all-party con- 
ference on Bourne report's 
recommendations. Opposition 
pmrties* boycott, 14890 A 
Conventton People's Party 
(C.P.P.), electoral victory, 
15072 A 

I>efenoe,M31itary recHganizatn., 
Gold Coast forces under 
Governor's control, 14941 B 
Elections, Ii^islattve Assemb., 
results, 15672 A 
Federalist movement, Ashanti 
agitation. Northern support. 
Dr. Nkramah^s opposition, 
select committee report. Op- 
position proposals, 14455 A; 
Ashanti delegation’s Iiondon 
vMt^ 15072 A 

Ghana, name to be assumed 
after independence, 15121 C 
Gold, see loaln hdg., letter G. 
Independence In March, 1957, 
announcement by Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd and Br. Nkrumah, 
15121 C 

Judidary, Chief Justice, first 
AMoan apptmt. (Sir K, A. 
Rorsah), 14890 A 
Legidative Assembly, election 
, results, resolution on indepen- 
dence adopted unaniinoualy, 
15072 A 

Nknimah, Br., resolution on 
hidepcendenoe, 15072 A; tn- 
depfndence in 1957, announce- 
ment, 15121 C 

BaSwAins, AohfaM -Kotoku Uk 
opimed; 14711 A 

IQfaiia. 

Cbnstltntion, federal constitu- 
tion in force, 14140 A 
^ Cktxmoll of Ministers, member- 
ship, 14140 A 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

(eont.) 

Nigeria. 

Defence Forces, Nigeria R^rt, 
nanoM Queen's Own Nigeria 
Begt., 14799 A 

Eastern Eegimi, Premier (Dr, 
Aslkiwe). 14146 A 
Edinburgh, Duke of, vMt, 
14799 A 

EieoiiloBS (federal). 14140 A 
Elizabeth n. Queen, visit, 
14799 A 

Govemor-(3«neral. Sir J. Mc- 
Pherson, apptmt., retiremeni. 
Sir J. Robertson, i^ptmt. 
14140 A 

House of Representattves (fed- 
eral), opened, 14146 A 
Ibadi^ University OoH^e, 
Nuffield Foundation, grant. 
14039 E 

Judicial system. Federal law 
courts, Nlg®rito Court of 
Appeal, inawnratlon, 14799 A 
Northern Region, Premier 
(jSairdaxma of Sokoto), 14146 A 
"Western Region, Prefer (Dr. 
Awoiowo), (yominlasloner In 
London appointed, 14140 A 
Sierra Leone. 

Constitution, changes (LegMa- 
tiv© Council membership in- 
creased), 15160 B 
Electoral reform, franchise ex- 
tended, 15160 B 
Freetown nots, inquiry com- 
mission's report. Govt, accep- 
tance, 14342 B 
Governor (Dorman), 1497 5 A 
Soathem Caiucrooiis* 

Prime hOnlster (Br. Bnd«rley), 
14146 A 

BRmSH WEST INDIES. 

Caribbean Federation Plan. 

Civil Service Commission, re- 
port, 14733 A 

Federal Capital, inquiry com- 
mission, apptmt., 15024 C 
Fiscal Cbmmsn., r^ort, 14733A 
Formation, Imperial legislation 
enacted, 15024 C 
Joint Standing Committee, 
creation, 14733 A 
Judicial Commission, report, 
14733 A 

London conf., agrmt. on con- 
stitutional proposals, federal 
electionB to be hdd by 1958, 
Standing Committee for final 
pre-federation stages set up, 
14733 A 

Membership, list, 14733 A 
Population of proposed Carib- 
bean Federation, 14733 A 
Proposalsy accepted by Bomhi- 
Ica, Trinidad, Montserrat, pre- 
pamtloiis for Implementation, 
Inter-colonial migration conf., 
leoommendatlong, 14136 A 
Trade and TarifCS Commission, 
dhaiiman, 15024 C 
Jamaica, 

General election, reeuIt8,14119D 
University College, Nuffield 
Foundation grant, 14039 E 
Leeward Iilanda. 

Constitutiona] changes, pro- 
posals, 14136 A 
Federation, propcieed dissolu- 
tion, 14136 A; dissolution, 
15024 C 

Governor (Williams vice Black- 
bume), 15247 E 

Royal Tom*. 

H.B.B;. Princess Margaret, de- 
tails, 14119 y 
Trinidad. 

Cabinet, Williams Cabinet, for- 
mation, 15166 B 
Constitutional reforms, com- 
mittee proposals, 14698 B 
Elections, ItegMative Assemb., 
results, 15107 D i 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
(cont.) 

Trinidad. 

Governor (Sir E. Beetham), 
14085 G 

People's National Movement 
(P.N.M.), electoral victory, 
15107 D 

Trinidad Oil Co., purchase offer 
by Texas Co., Trinidad and 
U.K:. Govts.' conditional 
approval, Mr. Macmillan's 
announcemt., British White 
Paper, parity, debates, 14972 
A ; agrmt. on safc^axds 
between Trinidad Govt, and 
Texas Co., 15031 B ; Trinidad 
and U.R. Govts.* final appro- 
val, Texas Co.'s purchase of 
Ordinary stock, 15071 D 
Windward Mands* 

Oonstitutianal changes, pro- 
posals, 14136 A 
(Sfovemor (Mr, DevereU),14085C 

BUGANDA. 

See main heading British East 
Africa, subhdg, ** Uganda.” 

BtOLGARIA. 

Agriculture. 

Progress, M. Ohervenkov*s 
statement, 14080 A 

Amnesty* 

Exilos, extension, restoration of 
citizenship, property, 14817 A 
Arm.ed Forces. 

Military service, period reduced, 
14570 E 

Reduction, 14441 A 
Austria, Relattoua wfdi* 

Danube navigation, agreement 
signed, 14156 C 

Cabinet* 

Ohervenkov Cabinet, M* Cher- 
venkov's resignation, 14817 A 
Yugov Cabinet, M. Yugov 
assumes Premieopshlp, 14817 A ; 
Foreign Minister(Lukanovnice 
Neichev), 15058 A 
Chervenkov, M. 

Premiership, resignatn. ,14817 A 
Communist Party* 

Chervenkov, M., party criticism 
of ''cult of the indivldtial,” 
resignation, 14817 A 
Rostov trial, etc., charges un- 
true, official admission,! 481 7A 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
contacts re-established, Bul- 
garian delegation's Belgrade 
vMt. 15188 A 
l>anabe Narigation. 

See main hdg., letter D. 
Eastern European Mutual 
Assistanoe Treaty* 

See main heading, letter E. 
Economic Development. 

Georgi Dimitrov hydro-electric 
scheme, inauguration, 14469 B 
Heavy Industry, emphasis, M. 
Chervenkov’s statemt.,14080A 
Eijciles* 

Amnesty, extension, 14817 A 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
witii. 

^t© of war, ended, 14091 C 
Germany (Western), Relations 
anKli* 

State of WOT, ended, 14091 0 
Greece, Relations with. 

Frontier Incidents, agreement, 
14427 0 

Hydro-electric Devriopment. 

See Economic Development, 
lorioxiesia, Relatioxis with. 

Bipl. relations ©stabld., 15215 B 
Irrigation, ^ 

See Economic Development. 
Israel, Relatiom with. 

Israeli airliner, shot down by 
Bulgarian fighters, Isr., U.K., 
U.S., Ft. and Swed. protests, 
Bulgarian compensation offer, 
14359 E ; Israeli compensa- 
tion claim, 14744 B ’ 
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BULGAMA (cont.) 

Kxmtav, M. TraidbLO. 

PosthumoTia rdbLabllitation, 
14817 A 
Prices. 

Consumer goods, rednctfons, 
14296 B 

Sontli Alr£c% Rdatiom witb* 
Israel! airliner, sbooting down 
OTer Bnigaila, loss of Sontli 
African liTes, S.A. compensa- 
tion claun, 14T44 B 
Soviet Union, Relations witli. 
Atomic co-operation, agrmt., 
14307 D 

Bulganin - EZhrashehev visit to 
Sofia, Soviet-Bnigarian talks, 
14265 A 

CliemioaJ plants, consfcmction, 
Soviet aid, 14768 C 
Economic and technical aid 
agreement, 14758 C 
Soviet crests to Bulgaria, 
agreement, 14768 C 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, Bnl- 
gajnan support, complaint 
about non-invitation to Lon- 
don conference, 15041 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
United Kingdom, financial 
agreement, trade arrangemt., 
14956 A 

Yugoslavia, 14016 A 

Unesco. 

Membership, 14917 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British-hom wives in Bulgaria, 
number, 14318 A 
Bulgarian debt, partial settle- 
ment, agreement, 14956 A 
Trade and financial agreements, 
14956 A 
United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Bulgarian pre-war assets in 
U.S.A., U.S. seizure, 14787 E 
Israeli airliner, shooting down 
over Bulgaria, loss of American 
lives, Bulgarian apology and 
compensation offer, 14744 B 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
Bulgaria, Bulg.protegfc,14723A 
Warsaw Conference. 

See main heading, letter W. 
Yugotiavia, Relations with. 
Trade and financial agnnts., 
14016 A 

Yugoslav Communist party, 
contacts re-established with 
Bulgarian Communist party, 
Bulgarian delegatm’s Belgrade 
visit, 15188 A 
Yugov, M. Anton* 

Prime Minister, 14817 A 

BURMA. 

Anti-Fascist Peopled Freedom 
League (AFPFL). 

Ceneral elections, AFPFL vic- 
tory, 14981 A 

Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

Membership, 15229 J) 

Australia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C- 
Bipl. relations. Embassy status 
14847 O 

Bandung Conference. 

See main headlngr letter B. 
Bofor Confarcnca* 

See main heading, letter B. 

Cabit^. 

U Ba Swe Cabinet, formation, 
14981 A 

U Nu Cabinet, changes, 14007 
B ; 14340 I) ; resigiMition, 

14981 A 

ei^b- 


BURMA (cont.) 

Ceylon, Relations with. 

Colombo Powers* Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 

China (Communist Govt.), 
Relations with. 

Air service (Rangoon - Kun- 
ming), opened, 14820 B 
Trad© arrangements (1955-56), 
14908 A 

U Nu, visit, dlacusslons, oom- 
miinl<iu5, 14037 A 
Colombo Powers. 

Delhi meeting (Middle East 
crisis, Hungary), 15213 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 14411 B 
Trade agreement, 14908 A 
Defence Pdticy. 

Defence Servioes Academy, 
opened, 14323 O 
Elections. 

Gen. elections, results, 14981 A 
France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French, military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Burmese 
attitude, 15213 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Bur- 
mese reactions, 15213 A 
India, Relations with. 

Colombo Powers* Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 

Indian loan to Burma, 14456 E ; 

agrmt. signed, 14486 O 
Trade agreements, 15170 B 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Colombo Powers’ Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 

Sastroamldjojo, Br., Rangoon 
visit. 13977 A 
Ihternatioxial Bank;. 

Loan, 14868 A 
Isratd, Relations with. 

U Nu’s visit, Sharett - U Nu 
talks, mint statement, 14585 A 
Japan, Relations with* 

Peace treaty, in force, 14212 E 
Reparations, agrmt. In force, 
14215 B 

Trade agreement, 15170 B 
Karen State. 

Head, change, 14340 D 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter O. 
Poland, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, establ., 14585 A 
Trade agreement, 14908 A 
XJ Nu’s Warsaw ^it, 14585 A 
Population. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, eetabl., 14798 C 
Trade agreement, 14908 A 
Siam, Rations with. 

Burmese war claims, waived, 
14524 B 

Friendship treaty, 15235 C 
U Nu. Bangkok visit, 13977 A 
Social Services* 

Social security scheme, details, 
In force, 14850 0 
Soviet Union, Rdations with. 
Bulganin - Khrushchev visit, 
tallm with XT Nu, joint state- 
ment, 14603 A 

Burmese gift (rice), 14908 A 
Economic agrmt. (Soviet mater- 
ials and servioes agst. Burmese 
rice supplies), 14603 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
milit ary intervention, Bur- 
mese reactions, 15213 A 
MIkoyan, M., Rangoon visit, 
14908 A 

Soviet gifts (teohnologioal in- 
stitute), 14603 A; (hospital, 
theatre, cultural and sports 
centre, exhibition hall), 14908 
A; 


BURMA (coat*) 

Soviet Union* Rdations with* 
Soviet technical aid, offer, 
14908 A 

Trade agreements, 14408 A; 
14908 A 

U Nu’s visit, Bulganin - U Nu 
talks, loiut statement (** five 
prmciples,” etc.), 14685 A 
Trade and Financial Agxeements. 
China (Communist), trade arr- 
angements, 1955-56, 14908 A 
Czechoslovakia, trade agreemt., 
14908 A 

India, trade agreements, 1 5 1 7 OB 
Japan, trade agrmt., 15170 B 
Poland, trade agreemt., 14908 A 
Rumania, trade agreement, 
14908 A 

Soviet Union (nee, etc,), 14408 
A ; trade agrmt., 14908 A 
United Kingdom, trade agree- 
ment, 14956 A 

Yugoslavia, agrmt (rice, etc.), 

14764 A 

United Kingdom* Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Burmese 
attitude, 15213 A 
Eden, Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
Trade agreement (U.S. cotton 
for U.K. textiles), 14956 A 
U Nu's U.K. visit, 14585 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic library, U.S. gifts, 

14765 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main hdg. 
Colombo Plan, letter C. 

Dulles, Mr., visit, 14081 A 
U Nu’s U.S. visit, talks with 
Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, 
joint statement, 14585 A 
U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 

(1950-55), 14651 A 
U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts (cotton, etc.), sale agree- 
ment, 14874 A 
U Ba Swe, 

Prime Minister, appointment 
policy statement, 14981 A 
U Nu. 

AFPFL, reorganizatn,, 14981 A 
Prime Minister, resig , 14981 A 
Speech, appeal for friendship 
between China and U.S.A., 
14037 A 

Visits (Slam), 13977 A ; (China, 
Cambodia, North Vietnam), 
14037 A ; (Israel, Yugoslavia, 
U.K., U.S.A., Japan, Soviet 
Union, Scandinavia, Poland), 
14585 A 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Pham Van-Dong, M*, Rangoon 
visit, 14172 A 
U Nu, Hanoi visit, 14037 A 
Yugoslavia, RdUitions with. 
Economic and teiihnical co- 
operation, protocol on, 14585 
A; agreement, 14764 A 
Gifts, military equipment - rice 
exchange, 14040 A 
Tito, Pres., Rangoon visit, 
Uto-XT Nu statement, mili- 
- tary equipment-rice exchange, 
14040 A 

Trade agrmt., see suhhdg. Trade 
and Finandid Agrmts* above. 
U Nu’s Yugoslav visit, Tito- 
U Nu talks, joint statement, 
14585 A 

O 

CAMBODIA. 

Armistice. 

Intemtl* Control Commlgslon, 
strength reduction, ohairman’s 
statemt. on elections, U-S. aid 
agreement accepted, 14484 A 
Australia* Rdtatioxis with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo' Plan* letter 0. 
Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, litter B. 


CAMBODIA (cont.) 

Buima, Reiatious with* 
Diplomatic relations, wrtab- 
lished, 14091 D 
U Nu. visit, 14037 A 
Cabinet. 

Leng Ngeth Cabinet, formation, 
14109 A 

Norodom Sihanouk Cabinet, 
formation, 14484 A 
Penn Onth Cabinet, resigna- 
tion, 14109 A 

China (Commanist Govt.), 
Relatioxis with. 

Non-interference, Chinese assur- 
ance. 14181 A 
CoBsdtutioii. 

Female suffirage, eligibility for 
offlee, introduction, 14484 A 
French Union, reference de- 
leted, 14484 A 

Provincial Assemblies, creation, 
14484 A 

Revision, King’s proposals, Int. 
Control Commission’s critic- 
ism. King’s abdicatn. 14109 A 
Upper House, creation, 14484 A 

CurrexM^. 

Independent issue, parity with 
French franc, 14116 B 

Flections. 

General election, postponed, 
method altered, 14286 A ; 
results, 14484 A 
“ Five Principles.” 

See main heading, letter F. 
France, Relatioxis with. 

French High Commissioner (M. 
Gorse), 14286 A 
French language, official use 
restricted, 14484 A 
French Union, reference in 
Constitution deleted, 14484 A 
Monetary and economic agree- 
ments. 14116 B 
India* Relations with. 

Indian diplomatic mission, 
14028 C 

Norodom Sihanouk - Leng 
Ngeth, Delhi visit, com- 
munique, 14286 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

De facto recognition, 14231 D 
Japan* Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions. Embassy 
status, 14062 C 
Treaty of Friendship, technlc«d 
co-operation, etc., 14615 B 
Laos* Relations with. 

Customa union dissolved, 14116B 
Military Operations. 

Armistice (Geneva), agrmt., 
French, Vletmlnh forces, evac- 
uation. ** Khmer Resistance 
Forces,” surrender. 14109 A 
National Cox^ress. 

Constitution, amendments ad- 
opted, 14484 A 
First meeting, 14484 A 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plaxi, letber 0. 
Norodom Sihanouk* Prince 
(ex-King). 

Abdication from throne, state- 
ment, 14109 A 

Electoral victory, policy state- 
ment, 14484 A 

French Union, relations with, 
statement, 14484 A 
Popular Socialist Movement, 
annemt. (after abdlo ), 14286 A 
Prime Minister, 14484 A 
" Royal mission,” refeimdum, 
14109 A 

Visit CCndia), 14286 A 
Norodom Siiraixxarit;* King. 

Accession, 14109 A 
Popular SodaUst Community. 

Electoral victory* 14484 A , 
Pcgmlatimi* 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Refierendiun. , 

•' Roy^missLon,”r6sultil4109A 

Rubbei^ 

See main heading, letter B. 
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CAMBODIA (cont.) 1 

Soviet XSisAtm BctekwM whhu ^ 

Oarobodto tndependoe,, Soviet f 
recNognition, 14875 O 
Dipl, relations establ., 14875 C 
Usltedl NatloiKS* 

AdmWton to memt^rsMp , 
14637 A 

Dadted States* Reladoiis with- 
Coiombo Plan aid* see main 
bdK* O^ombo Plan, letter O. 
Bnlles, Mr., vifit, X4081 A 
ms. aid (military, economic), ^ 
14161 A; (military) a^rmt., : 
14286 A; (total to 1955), 
14442 B ; military aid agrmt., ^ 
Intematioiial Control Com- 
misiBioii's acceptance, 14484 
A; (1950-55), 14651 A; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
’Vietnam (Nortli), Relatiom wMi, 
Non-toterferenoo, N. Vietnam- 
ese assraanoe, 14181 A 

Vtetnam (Sotxtii), Reladom with. 
Costoms nnion dissolTed,14116B 

CANADA, 

Asrkuhnxw, 

A^oaltnral prodneta snrpltises, 
wheat and butter sales agnntg. 
with East European conntcies* 
14809 B 
Air Fore*. 

Air training schmne, see main 
hdg. North Atlan^ Treaty 
Orgaiiizaticm letter N. 
Stmogth, expansion progranmie 
oompleted, squadron total, 
14697 D 

Aircraft Indmtry. 

“Flying sancer** project, de- 
tafls, D.S. ownership, 14397 A 
Survey of mannfacttiringr com- 
panies, U.K. and XJS* affllla- 
tions, 14574 A 
Alhcrta, 

G£d>inet (Manning), changes, 
14390 C 

Oil resonroes, 14574 A 
Provincial election, 14335 C 

A fi^ynluliTTti - 

Kltimat smelter, expansion 
programme, 14574 A 
Army, 

Belgian F.N, rifle, adoprion, 
14365 A 

(jtoneral staff, ehi^ (Graham, 
vim Sfanonds), 14424 D 
Atoinlc Energy and Researcdi, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., 
aorivitles, 14574 A 
Atomic patents, IT.K,-D.S.- 
Gan. agreement, 15133 A 
Atomic power station, oonsteno- 
tion (Des Joachims), 14360 A ; 
oonstmetiott plan (NPD), 
sfendies, 14574 A 
Co-operation agrmtv, dvil and 
miMary CU.S.A,), 14360 A; 
(IT.S.A*) eatenfiacm, 15133 A 
Uranium processing plenty 
opened, 14360 A 
Bank Rate* 

Changes (rednoed), 14052 E; 
(increases), 14368 A 14467 C; 
14457 C; increases)* 14792 
D, ; 15039 A ; (fliCEease), 

15198 Gri ; ^ , 

A. ‘ 

Baatld^,, ^ „ 

Baii^ rate„ ^ SPodal soMiLdg. 
iMergMS s (Toronl^I>«rdhion), 
14186 B ; QDmper^ Bank, 
Barclays)^ ,14562, iE ' * 

Bt4dgc^Cbfi^£racd<^i(' ^ 

Oeh^ (^ova' ScoMa- i 

14582 C 

developmenti G954, 
1954, 14574 A * 

Provtwctel electiom^ 15263 D 

parent Cahtnet, d&w 


CANADA (oont.) 

Ceylon, Relations with. 

Colombo Han aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
China (Cksmmimist 6k»vt«), 
Relationa with. 

Canadian attitude on recc^ni- 
tion and U.N. membership of , 
Coimnnnist China, Mr. Pear- 
»a*s statement, 14707 B 
China (Natioiiallst Govt.), 
RelatiiG^ with, 

Canadian attitnde towards Nat- | 
ionaiist China, Mr. Pearson’s | 
statement, 14707 B | 

dvB Aviatiem. ! 

Arctic air route, service Opened, I 
14359 C 

Colombo Plan Aid. 

See main heading Colombo 
Plan, letter G. 

Chechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Canadian wheat and butter 
sales, agreement, 14809 B 
Defence. 

Afeomio co-operation agreement 
with U.S.A., 14360 A 
Belgian F.N. rifle, see sub- 
heading Army above. 
Expenditure (1953). NATO flgs. 
14365 A; (1949-55), NATO 
figs., 14617 A 

Badar network, DEW line, 
agreement with U.S.A. (costs, 
etc-), 14235 B 
Defence Prodnctioti. 

Defence Production Act, 3-yr 
extension of Govt.’s sjiecial 
powers, parliamentary ap- 
proval, 14588 A 
Defence Production Depart- 
ment, permanent basis,14588A 
Defence production expendi- 
ture (1954), 14588 A 
Denmark, RdLationa with. 
Lotions, Embassy status, 
14777 C 

Db;domatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Ttuegeon to Portugal, 
Hoard to Argentina, Rive to 
Irish Republic, MacKay per- 
manent rep. to U.N„ Mayrand 
to Spain), 14777 C ; (Johnson 
to U.S.S.R., Norman to Egypt, 
Lebanon), 14924 0 
Drew, 2VIr. George. 

Progressive Conservative Party, 
leader, resignation, 15152 D 
EconcMnlc Development. 
Investment truate,/rransooeanlo 
Development Corp formed, 
14533 O 

Review, 1954-55 (mining, 
smelted, electric power, oil 
and natural gas producrion, 
nuclear energy, industrial de- 
velopment), 14574 A 
Royal Commission <m eoonomiG 
prospecis, appiant.^ member- 
ship, term«rofr^erCnoe»14574A I 
EducatioU 

Canada Council for the Arts, | 
Humanities, and Socdal Scien- 
ces, proposed creation, 15266 O 
Museum bf Human History, 
proposed creation, 15266 O 
Museum of Natural History, 
proposed creation, 16266 O 
UnlVffl*aitie8, federal grants, 
proposed increases, 15266 0 
Egypt, Itelatiom with. 

Can. military aircraft exports 
(1955). Can. attitude on arms 
shipmts., Mr. Lester Pearson’s 
statement, 14726 A ' 

Pearson, Mr. Lester, Oiro virit, 
talks vrith Egyptian. Ministers, 
14630 O 
Elrctloiiai 

Provincial elections (PJEG.I., 
Onratio, Alberta^, 14^5 C; 
(New Brunswick, Quebec# Sas- 
kat<fliewan)y results, 15078 A ; : 
(British Oolxunhl^ ^Ne^^Tfound- ! 
land, Movd ^^tia>, 1 

15263 D ' ' ^ I 


CANADA (cont.) 

Electric Power. 

Hydro-electric schem 08 (Quebec, 
British Columbia), 14574 A 
Equal Pay. 

introduction (women workers 
covered by Federal labour 
legislation), 15235 A 

Financial <aid Monetary Policy. 
Free gold market, creation, 
14811 C 
Foreign Aid. 

Expenditure on foreign aid, 
figs. (1945-57), 15144 A 
France, Reladons with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
attitude, 15201 A 
Germany (Eastern), Relakiona 
with. 

(kmadloa butter sale, 14809 B 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 
Gold Mining Industry. 

Govt, subsidies to gold mining 
industry, reduction (1955), 
14574 A 

Production flgs (1953, 1954), 
14132 B ; 14574 A ; (1955), 
14957 A 

Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
Figures (end-1954), 14188 G; 
’ 14224 O 

Governor-Genera!. 

Maasey, Mr. Vincent, term 
extended, 14874 B 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts (Scott to Pakistan), 
14777 C; (Kirkwood to New 
Zealand) 14924 C 
Howe, Mr, C. D. 

Trans-Canada pipeline proiect, 
statements, 15067 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Canadian wheat sale, agree- 
ment, 14809 B 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military Intervention, Can. 
asylum for refugees, 15221 A 

Immigration. 

British Immigrants, ass^d 
pass, scheme extended, 14484 
C ; further conoessns., 14611 C 
European immigrants, assisted 
passage scheme, further con- 
cessions, 14611 G 
India* Relations with. 

Can^a Dam, inaug. 14630 O 
“ Oanada-Indla Atomic Reac- 
tor,” annoimcemt., 14651 A ; 
Caa.-Indlan agrmt,, 14877 B 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
heading Colombo Plan. 

Flood relief. Can. gift, 14630 C 
Pearson, Mr. Lester, Indian 
visit, talks with Mr. Nehru, 
14630 O 

Indonesia* Relations with. 

Sukarno, Pres., Canadian Yisit, 
15246 A 

Israri* Retatiotis with. 

Canadian arms exports, details 
(1955), Can. attitude on export 
question, Mr, Lester Pearson’s 
statement, 14726 A ; resump- 
tion, 14793 A; sale of jet 
fighters, 15144 C;j suspension, 
15201 A 

Italy, Relations wirii. 

Grondhi, Preeldent, Ottawa 
visit* 14763 A , 

Martino, Dr.* Ottawa visit, 
14763 A 

Scelha - Harrino Ottawa visit, 
oommuni|qu6*, 14287 B 
Japan* Rriatimis wllhJ 
Yoshlda^ hb?. Bhigem, Can. 
visit, 14005 A 

Lbndoi^ and X%r^ J^ppeements. 

Bee main heading, letter L* 
Mlackenade* $qdr.^l.eadcr A. R. 
phineae imprisonment, release, 
* statement, 14143 A 


CANADA (cont.) 

Aialayan Federation* Relatioiis 
with. 

Pearson, Mr. Lester, visit, 
14630 C 

Massty, JMr. Vincent. 
Govemop-Gen., term extended, 
14874 B 

Mexico* Relation# with. 

White Sulphur Springs meeting 
(Eisenhower - Ruiz Cortines - 
St. Laurent), 14848 A 
IVBddleEast. 

Arms shipments, details (1955), 
Mr. Lester Pearson on Can- 
adian attitude, 14726 A ; re- 
sumption to Israel, 14793 A ; 
15144 C ; suspension, 15201 A 
jMinerals. 

Production figs. (1953, 1954), 
14574 A 
Motor Industry. 

Production figs. (1953, 1954), 
14469 A 
Natural Gaa. 

Pipeline construction, U-S.- 
Can. agrmt. (British Columbia 
and Alberta to U.S.A.), 14574 
A ; trans-Canada project, con- 
troversy over part‘'cipat3on of 
TJ.S. controlled company. 
Govt, financial assistance, 
Cabinet approval, Opposilion 
criticism, legislation, enact- 
ment, 15067 A 

Production, flgs. (1953, 1954), 
14574 A 

New Brunswick. 

Provincial elections, 15078 A 
Newfoundland. 

Provincial elections, 15263 D 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Canadian surplus butter sales 
abroad below cost price, N.Z. 
representations, Can. assur- 
ance, 14809 B 
Norway, Relation# with. 
Frigates, Canadian loan to 
Norway, 14617 A 
Nova Scotia. 

By-^ection (Halifax South), 
14335 O 

Provinoial elections, 15263 D 
Oil. 

Athabaska “tar sands,” ex- 
ploitation plans, 14574 A 
Oilfields, refineries, pipeHneB 
(map), 14574 

Production, flgs. {1953, 1954), 
14574 A 
Ontario. 

Cabinet (Frost), change8,14390C 
Industrial development (1956- 
56), 14574 A 

Provinoial elections, 14335 C 
Pakistan* Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
heading Colombo Flan. 

Flood relief. Can. gift, 14630 C 
Mohammed All, Hr., visit, 
14038 A 

Pearson, Mr. Hester, PaMstan 
visit, talks with Pak. Govt., 
14630 0 
Parliament. 

Speaker, decisions in debate on 
Tirans-Canada Pipeline Assis- 
tance Bill, Opposition censure 
motion rejected, resignation 
offer wthdrawn, 15067 A 
Trains-Canada Pipeline Assis- 
tance Bill, H. of C. debates. 
Imposition of “ guillotliLe,^* 
Opposition’s obstruction, par- 
liamentary passage, enaotmt., 
15067 A 

Pearson, Mr. Lester. 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention in Egypt, criticism, 
15201 A 

Canadian arms shipn^ents to 
Middle East, statemt., 14726 A 
China, Formosa Straits and off- 
shore Islands, statement on 
Canadian attitude, 14117 A 
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CANADA (cont.) 

Pearson, Mr. Lestw. 
fTo nrimtiTitHl China, rifl.nAi^lii.T^ 

attitude towards, statement, 
1470T B 

London and Paris agreements, 
parity, statement, 14103 A 
NATO, non-military tnnctlons, 
©mphifiis on, statement, mmx- 
her of Minigterfal committee 
for Implementation of Art. 2 
of North Atlantio Treaty, 
14861 A 

Suez Canal, Egypt, nationaliza- 
tion, statement, 15001 A 
Visits (SoTiet Onion, Malaya, 
India,Paki8tan,Egrypt),14630C 
Poland, Relatlozia witlu 

wheat sale, agreement, 
14800 B 
Pi^ulatiozi. 

French-Speaking population, 
figs- (national, provincial), 
15100 C 

Statistics, 14119 0 
PiMrmgal, Relations with. 
Legations, Embassy statns, 
14113 E 
Press. 

Globe emd MaU (Toronto), sale, 
14068 O 

Prince Edward Island. 

Cabinet (Matheson), changes, 
14335 O 

Provincial elections. 14335 C 
Progressive Conservative Party. 
Leader, Mr. Brew^s resignation, 
15152 B 
Quebec. 

Indnstrial development (1955). 
14574 A 

Provincial elections, 15078 A 

Railways. 

Constractiott, new line to N.W. 

Qnebeo mineral areas, 14574 A 
Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R, 

St* Laurexit, Mr. Louis. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, cotioism, 
15201 A 

CToimuonwealthPrimeMinistera* 
Conference (London, 1956), 
participation, 14961 A 
London, City freedom, 14041 E 
Whit© Snlphnr Springs meeting 
with Presidents Eisenhower 
and Rnlz Cortines, peo^llament- 
ery statement, 14848 A 
Saskatchewan. 

Provincial elecstions, 15078 A 
Steel pipe plant, constmotion 
agreement, 14574 A 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
S0ver. 

Prodnotion, figs. (1953, 1954), 
14132 B; 14574 A; (1955), 
14957 A 

Soviet Union, Rdtatlons with. 
Can. wheat sale, 3-yr. trade 
agreement, 14809 B 
Mr. Lester Pearson’s visit, talks 
with Soviet leaders, oom- 
mimlqttdt 14630 O 
Soviet diplomat (Popov), Can. 
expulsion, 15236 C 
Soviet wartime debt, Uqnlda* 
tlon, 14167 E 

Strikes and Industrial Ilisputes. 

Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Suez Canal. ’ 

' Anglo-French military inter- 
vention, Canadian attitude, 
15201 A 

Egyptian nationalization, Cana- 
dian reaction, 15001 A 

Tourism. 

Fignres (1953), M383 A 
Trade Agreements. 
Gzechoriovakla, Can, wheat and 
butter sale, agtmt., 14809 B 
Hungary, Can. wheat sale, 
agreement, 14809 , 

Polar^d, Cto. wheat sale, agree- 
ment, 14809 B 


CANADA (cont.) 

Trade Agreonents. 

Soviet Union, wheat sales, 3-yr. 
trade agreement, 14809 B 
Trade Unions. 

Canadian and Catholic C!on- 
federation of Labour, decision 
to affiliate with Canadian 
Labour Congress, 15166 O 
Canadian Labour Congress, f chp- 
mafcion, 14881 A 
Merger (Trades and Labour 
Congress - Canadian Congress 
of Labour), 14226 B; 14881 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
attitude, 15201 A 
Atomic energy, U.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on atomic patents, 
15133 A 

Canadian loans, U.H. repaymt., 
fifth instalment, 14628 B ; 
total repayments to end-1055, 
of Lahocr), 14226 B ; 14881 A 
balance outstanding, 14700 
C; U.K. request for waiver 
of interest (1956), 15239 A 
Eden - Selwyn Lloyd visit to 
Ottawa, talks with Can. Gk>Tt., 
Sir A. Eden’s address to Can 
Parliament, 14685 A 
Elizabeth, Qneen Mother, visit, 
14053 B 

Transatlantic telephone system, 
opening, 15121 B 
Uranium production, British 
investment, 14062 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic energy, co-operation 
agreements (civil and military)* 
14360 A ; scoi>© extended, 
U.K.-U.S.-Can. agreement on 
atomic patents, 15133 A 
Canadian natxn^ gas supplies 
to U.S.A., agrmt. on pipeline 
project, 14574 A 
Befenoe, BE W radar line, agree- 
ment (costs, etc.), 14235 B 
“ Flying saucer ” project, X7.S. 
takes over ownership, 14397 A 
Joint Committee on Trade and 
EcomAfCalrs, meeting, 14492C 
Transatlantic telephone system, 
opening, 15121 B 
Trans-Canada natural gas pipe- 
line project, U.S. firms* con- 
tracts, 15067 A 
U-S. agrio. surplus disposals, 
U.S.-Can. discussns., 14492 O 
White Sulphur Springs meeting 
(Elsenhower - Ruiz Cortines • 
St. Laurent), 14848 A 
Uranium. 

Production, Algom mines, Brit, 
investment (Rio Tinto, etc,), 
14062 B 

Wages and Salaries. 

Equal pay, see special suhhdg. 

CAPRICORN AFRICA 
PROGRAMME. 

See main hdg. Africa, letter A. 

CARIBBEAN 

FEDERATION. 

See main hdg. British West 
Indies, letter B. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION. 

(For Federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesian and Nyasaland 
Federation ; for territorial 
affairs see main hdg.s Northern 
Rhodesia, Nsrasaland, and 
Southern Rhodesia.) 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

(See also Individual countries 
and Latin America, letter L. 
Oi^anization of Central Arneri- 
, can States, see main heading, ! 
letter O, 

Terimical Co«^eration. 
Teohnologioal Beseaxoh Centre, 
proposal, 14283 B 


CEYLON. 

Army. 

Apptmt., first Ceylonese C.-in- 
C., 14064 D 

Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mitt^- 

Membership, 15229 B 
Australia, Relations with* 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C- 
Bandaranaike, Mr, Solomon. 
Aoglo-French military inter- 
vention m Sfeypt, statement, 
15201 A 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference (London, 1956), 
participation, statements on 
transfer of British bases to 
Ceylon, and Republican status 
within Commonwealth,! 4961 A 
Language question,Official Lan- 
guage Act, parity, statement, 
15012 A 

Prime Minister, apptmt., policy 
statements (British bases, 
Commonwealth membership, 
“dynamic neutralism,” nation- 
alization policy), 14849 A 
Singapore, self -govt., London 
conference, comment on, 
14900 A 

Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B, 
Bogor Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Burma, Relations with. 

Colombo Powers’ Belbi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 
Cabinet. 

Bandaranaike Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 14849 A 

Kotelawala Cabinet, resignatns. 
(Natesan, etc.), 14756 A ; 
resignation, 14849 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
China (Communist Gwermnent), 
Relations with. 

Bipl. relations, prelim, agrmt., 
15143 B 

Economic and technical coop- 
eration, prelim, agmt., 15143 B 
Trade agreemt. (rubber, rice, 
revised prices), 14533 B 
Civil Aviation. 

Air Ceylon Corporation inter- 
national operations resumed, 
participation agreement with 
K.L.M., 14564 C 
Colombo Plan. 

See main heading, letter C 
Colombo Powers. 

Belhi meeting (Middle East 
crisis, Hungary), 15213 A 
Constitution. 

Republican status within 
Commonwealth, Mr* Bandara- 
naike’B announcement. Com- 
monwealth Prime Minlaters* 
acceptance, 14961 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Sir O. Corea to 
France, Netherlands). 14762 B 
Economic Development. 

Foreign investment, Govern- 
ment support, 14347 A 
National Planning Council, es- 
tablishment, 15164 E 
Second six-year plan, 14347 A 
Elections. 

House of Representatlvee, Vav- 
unlya by-election results, gen- 
eral elect., anncemt., 14756 A ; 
results, 14849 A 
France, Relatloiiis witli, 
Anglo-French mOitair inter- 
vention in Egypt, Ceylon’s 
atritude, 15201 A 1^152X3 A 
CJeylon Legation In . Paris, 
estabUshed,. 14762 B , 

High Commlstloners. ^ ^ i 
Apptmts. (India). X4016 B ; ' 
. (Gunasekera, to Australia), 
14762 B , , 


CEYLON icont.) 

Honours. 

Imperial honours, to be ended, 
14450 B ; request for discon- 
tmuation, 14849 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Ceylon 
reactions, 15213 A 
India, Relations with. 

Colombo Powers’ Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A * 

Indian community, see special 
subheading below. 

Indian Community* 

Status, citizenship applications, 
progr^, Mr. Nehru’s oritlo- 
Ism, 14187 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Colombo Powers* Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 

Institute of Scientific and 
Industrial Research* 
Establishment, 14062 E 
Internal Disturbances. 

Language question, communal 
rioting over Officii Language 
Act, 15012 A 
International Bank. 

Loan, 13984 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Israeli-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, Ceylonese endorse- 
ment, 14392 A 
Japan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions. Embassy 
status. 14062 C 
Kotelawala, Sir John. 

Colombo home, gift to Ceylon’s 
orphan children, 14680 F 
Companion of Honour, 14623 A 
Formosa discussions, proposals 
(Bandung Conf.), 14181 A 
Israeli-Arab settlement, state- 
ment, 14392 A 

Language question, statement, 
14756 A 

Premiership, resignatn., 14S49A 
Visits (Dublin), 14038 A 

Languages. 

Official languages, Sinhalese and 
Tamil, Govt, recc^mltlon of 
equal status, Sir J Kotelawala’s 
statement. United National 
Party demand for Sinhalese to 
be only official language, pro- 
tests by Tamil-speaking Minis- 
ters and M.P.8., general 
elections to be fought on 
language issue, 14756 A ; 
Official Language Act, parity, 
passage, Sinhalese pro<^alm^ 
sole official language, 15012 A 
M.E.P. (Mahc^ana Ekmth 
PeramuTia), 

See People's United Front. 
Nationalization Measures. 
Announcement (banking, insur- 
ance, transport, foreign-owned 
tea and other plantations), 
14849 A 

National Planning CoimdEL 
Creation, 15164 E 
Netherlands, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, Air Ceylon 
Corp.-K.LJM. agrmt., 14564 C 
New 2^1and, Relatioiis with, 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Parliament. 

House of Representatives. 
Speaker (IsmalI),Dep, Speaker 
(Perera), election, 14849 A 
People’s United Front. 
Formation, constituent parties, 
prt^Wumc, 14649 A ^ 
Ele<^ral victory# 14849 A 
Rubber* ^ 

See mehi letter R* } ; 

^enanayaka, ]|4r* X>ti41i^* « 

, ttpm polItioB, re^ 

slgnat^n frqm U.N,P.» 1^7350 
Senate, h ^ < 

Preslid^t.X^ie 14052 F 
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CEEYLON (coat*) 

Siam# Rciatlom witii. 

Dipl, relatiom, wtabL, 14562 J 
Sovtet Ujodbn, Rvimtwtm wltli. 

DipL relations, preiiin. agree- 
ment;# 15164 B 

Economic co-operation, prelim, 
agreement, 15161 B 

Hungarian roToIiition, SoTlet 
militaiy interrention, Ceylon 
reactions, 15213 A 
Snez Canal. 

Anglo-Frencii military inter- 
vention, Ceylon*8 attitude, 
15201 A; 15213 A 

London Conference, maiii 
heading Egypt* letter H, snb- 
heading ‘'Snez Canal/* 

Trade azui Fipaacial Agreements. 

China CCommimiat), rubber# 
rice, revised price®, 14533 B 
United Kingdom* Relations with. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Ceylon’s 
attitude, 15201 A : 15213 A 

British air, naval ba^, poedtion 
to be reviewed, Mr. Banda- 
ranaike’s anneemt., 148411 A ; 
transfer to Ceyion Oovem- 
menfc, agreement, special facili- 
ties for British as^- 

tanoe for Ceylon armed forces, 
14961 A 

British banks, Insnrance, plant- 
ations in Ceylon, nationaliza- 
tion against compensation, 
Mr. Bandaranaike*® statement, 
14849 A 

Ceylon-XJ.K. relations, Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s statement, 
14849 A 

Colombo Flan aid, see main 
hdg. Colocobo Plajx* letter O. 
United Natioxia! Party. 

Electetd defeat, 14849 A 

Laniniage question, resolution 
to make Sinhalese the only 
official language, 14756 A 

Besignatloiis (Tamil-spealdng 
Ministers and 14756 A 

United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

Ustited StaAeBp Relations with. 

Dulles, Mr., Colombo visit, 
14840 A 

UB. economic aid, agreements, 
15060 D 

CHARTS, 

See Maps andOiarts, 


CHILR, 

Antarctica. 

See main heading, letter A. 
Army, 

Army officers, arrests, leslgnar 
tlons, 14284 B 

Command^ln-Chief (Gen. Stig- 
lichsice Gen. Franco), 14284 B 
Bfdivla, Relations with. 
Economic treaty, 1^68 B 


Ibafl€»z Cabinet, reorganization, 
13982 B ; changes, 14108 E ; 

ioabinet formed, 14284 B ; 
m«dor changes, 14676 B ; 
further changes, 15131 O 
Otitl Aviation. 

Easter Jaland, airport constroor 
tioQ plans, 14896 C 
Ctwpcr. 


IhdustaT, strikes, 
► 13982 B 


wage in- 


,|h^^ ti955|, 3 , 

Bschauga i ' 

See i^siffihdg4^lWBhiajaib&A> ;«iid 
Moaetazy ‘ f 'r 

Policy. 

t^'cre^^ re- 



p’v^ige ' had jpeWon 
fadied, etAL Cto- 
f fiassage, 14670 s 


CHILE (coni ) ; 

Fmaacial and Monetary Polfcy- | 
Foreign eznlmiitgo credits, agree- 
ments with LM.P., U.S.A., 
148T5 B 

Free exchange system, tetro- 
dactioa, exchange control, 
multipte exchange rst«, aboii- 
tlon, 14875 B 

Gold. 

See main heading, tetter G. 

Prafident. 

State of siege, conflict with 
Congrera, 13982 B 
Ixtieinal Socarlty. 

State of Mege, PretidentiaJ im* 
posItloQ, Congre^ opposition, 
lifting, 13982 B ; proclama- 
tion, 14676 B 

fmernational Monetary Fond. 
Credit agreement, 14875 B 
Nctheriands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
OjosdelSalado. 

Highest mountain in Western 
Hemisphere, 14724 D 
Strikes. 

Copper min^, 14676 B 
United Kingdom, Rdlations with. 
Antarctica, see main heading, 
letter A. 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. credits to Chile, agrmts., 
14875 B 

U.S. surplus agric. products 
(wheat, cotton etc.), sale 
agrmt., loan of proceeds for 
Chltean agrio. development, 
14874 A 

CHINA (Communist Govt.). 

Afghanistan, Relations with. 
Diplomatio relations, 14110 B 
Agricoltiire. 

Agricultural development, 12- 
yr. plan, collectivization by 
1960, lifeo Tse-tung’s state- 
m^t, 14942 A 

Collectivizatioii policy, 14403 A 
Pest control, campaign to eli- 
minate ** Four Evils/’ 14942 A 
Production figs, (1952, target 
1957), 14403 A 

Production targets (second S-yr. 
plan), 15232 A 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Eastern tnstitute for Nuclear 
Research, paxtlcipatai,,14779 O 
Bandung Conference. 

See main headkig, lett^ B. 
Burma* Relationa with* 

Air service (Rangoon - Hun- . 
mlng), opened, 14820 B’ 

Trade arrangements (1956-56), 
14908 A 

U Nu, visit. It. statmt., 14037 A 
Cabinet. ‘ 

See State GounCB b^ow. 
Cambpd^ Rdatihms , 

N<m-lntecf«pen^,, , bseurance, 
141StA'' 

Cana^i )Ettiatioiiz with. 

Clanadten cmreoognltn. 

and ' U.N. membership of 
n jVTTnwn'Tiia fc cotioa* 14707 B 
Oe^on* RMadems with. 

. ^fpL i^^tions, prelim, agrmt., 

f'Jrnmmdki and technical co- 
operation, prelim: agreement, 
15143 B 

Trade agreement (rubber, rice, 
revised pncee), 14533 B 
'Cliou En-lai, Mr. 

Gcmmunlfft Party Congress, 
statemnt. on second 5-yr. plan, 
15232 A 

Formosa Straits and offshore 
islandk, statements, opposition 
to U.N. intervention, 14017 A 


CHINA (Cbmmiisiist Govt.) 

Chou En-lai, Mr. 

Prime Minister, re-election, 
14051 A 

Suhrawardy, Mr,, Peking visit, 
discussioBB, jt. statement, 
15275 A 

U.S.A., discussions with, state- 
ment (Bandung Ckmf.), U.S. 
replies, 14181 A 
ChuTch,Mr- 

Vice-President, election,14051 A 
Coal. 

Production, figs. (1952, tai^et 
1957), 14403 A ; targets 

(second S-yr. plan), 15232 A 
Collectivization, 
ikgnculture, collectivization 
policy, 14403 A ; coUectiviza- 
tion by 1960, Mao Tse-tung’s 
statement, 14942 A 
Communications. 

Five-year plan (1958-62), pro- 
jects, 15232 A 

Yangtse bndge, rail-road pro- 
jects, 14403 A 
Communist Party. 

Artistic and scientific policy, 
15232 A 

Central Committee, election, 
15232 A 

Congress (8th), details, 15232 A 

Control commissions, set up, 
14162 C 

*' Cult of the individual,” 
condemnation, 14817 A 

Expulsions (Hao Kang, etc.), 
14152 C 

Five-yr. plan (1958-62), ap- 
proval, 15232 A 
Party constitution, revision, 
15232 A 

Constitution. 

New Constitution, provisions, 
adoption, 14051 A 
Currency. 

Revaluation, 14080 O 
Defence Council. 

Membership, 14051 A 
Defence Policy. 

Conscription, Introdtn., 14111 C 
Officer Corps, creation, 14111 0 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Moscow), 14015 O 
Economic Development. 
Afforestation, 12-year pro- 
gramme, 14942 A 
Agriculture, Govt, collectiviza- 
tion poBoy, 14403 A ; 12-yr. 
development plan, collectivi- 
zation by 1960, 14942 A 
Five-year Plan (1953-57), de- 
tails, 14403 A ; (1958-62X de- 
taJifl, 1440^3 A 

Sinkiang, econ. development, 
14403 A 

Transport and oominunlcations 
(Yangtse bridge, rail - road 
p|x4,eot8), .144^03 A 
Educ^om 

Five-year plan (1958-62), pro- 
jects, 16232 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Chinese 
denunciation, enrolment of 
Chinese " volunteers,” 152filA 
Communist regime, Egyptian 
recognition, 14884 0 
Trade agreement, 14478 D 
** Five Principles.” 

See main heading, letter F, 
Five-Year Plans. 

Details (1953-57), 14403 A; 
(1958-62), 15232 A 
Food Rationing. 

Adoption, 14403 A 
Forests. 

Bee Economic Development, 
Formosa Straits and Offiihore 
Islands. 

Military operations, see special 
subheading under main headg. 
China (Nitionalist Govt.) 


CHINA (ComBumM Govt.) 

(cent.) 

France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt, Chmese 
denunciation, 15301 A 
Germany (East), Relations with. 
Friendship pact, signed,1467 5A 
Grotewohl - Bolz visit to CJhlna, 
Chinese - E. German statement 
on joint aims, friendship pact 
signed, 14675 A 
State of war, ended, 14132 A 
Germany (West), Relations with. 
State of war, ended, 14132 A 
Hong Kong, Relations with. 
Kowloon riots, Chinee protest, 
15257 B 

Hux^^ary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Chmese 
support, 15221 A 
India, Relations with. 

Formosa question, etc., Krishna 
Menon mission to Peking, 
14273 B 

Tibet, postal servloes, rest 
houses, Indian transfer,! 41 41 D 
ladonesia. Relations with. 
Chinese in Indonesia, status, 
agreement, 14181 A 
Indonesian rubber exports to 
Commumst China, embargo 
lifted, 15069 B 

Sukarno, Pres., Peking visit, 
15246 A 

Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
Adherence, 14371 D 
Japan, Relations with. 

Relations, Japanese state- 
ments, 14005 A 

Trade agrmt. with Japanese 
businessmen, 14214 B 
Kao Kang, Mr. 

Communist party, expulsion, 
14152 0 

Suicide, 14152 O 
Korean War. 

See under main hdg. Korean 
Armistice, letter K. 

Laos, Relations with. 
Non-interference, Chinese assur- 
ance, 14181 A 

Souvanna Phouma, Pnnoa, 
Peking visit, agreemt. signed 
(Laotian neutrahty, ** peace- 
ful co-existence,” economic 
and cultural co-operation, 
etc.), 15118 A 
Linguistic Reform. 

Alphabet, Latin alphabet ap- 
proved, 14722 A 
Horizontal script, adoption, 
14621 D 

Liu Shao-chi* Mr. 

Chairman, Standing Cttee. of 
National People's Congress, 
14051 A 

Communist Party Congress, 
review of first 5-yr- plan, 
15232 A 

Local Government. 
Administration, 14051 A 
Provinces, aboRtion of Jehol 
and Sikang, 14942 A 
Mao Tse-tung, President. 
Agricultural 12-yr. programme, 
collectivization by 1960, state- 
ment, 14942 A 

Communist Party Congress, 
speech, 15232 A 
President (Chairman of Re- 
public), re-election, 14051 A 

Ministries and StateCommisrions. 
Creation of 10 industrial nodnis- 
tries, 14942 A 

N atlonal E conomlo Commission, 
creation, 14942 A 
National Technologloal Com- 
mission, creation, 14942 A 
Natioxial People’s Congress. 
Meetings (first), Constitution 
adopted, 14051 A 
Standing Committee,, chairman, 
vioe-ohalrmea, 14051 A 



CHINA (Commimist Govt*) 

(coat.) 

R«latiom with. 

Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 14350 C ; 14417 B 
Singh, Dr., extzaditioii by 
Chma, 14430 C 
Paidstan, Relatioxis with. 
Snhrawardy, Mr., Peking Tisit, 
discussions with Mr. Ghoti 
En-iai, jt. statement, 15275 A 
PbHifipiiies, Relatioiis whh. 
Nansha (Spratly) Islands, terri- 
torial dispure, 15131 B 
Pofnilatioiju 

Cenjsns (1953), analysia,13999 D 
Figaros, estiiimte(tJ.K.),14333A 
OTer^as Oblnese, 14376 D 
Political Trials. 

Admis^on of mistakes, 14942 A 
Clonfesaioiis, forced, prohibition, 
14942 A 

Portugal, Relatioxis with. 

Macao, Chines© territorial claim, 
14535 B 
Power. 

Production targets (second 5-yr. 
plan), 15232 A 
Private Business. 

Government pohcy, 15232 A 

Provinces. 

See Local Government above. 
Siam, Relations with. 

Export of non-strat^c goods 
to CMoa, ban lifted, 14960 D 
Sinldang* 

Autonomous B^on, creation, 
14942 A 

Economic development, 14403 
A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
A m nr-Argcm Elver basin, 
Chinese-Soviet agreement on 
3t. development plans, 15284D 
Atomic scientific and technical 
aid, Soviet offer, 14036 B ; 
agrmt, signed. 14220 B 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Chinese 
support, 15221 A 
Mikoyan, M., Peking visit, 
14942 A 

Port Arthur, transfer to China 
completed, 14226 A 
Railway links (Lanohow-Alma 
Ata), construction agreement, 
14942 A 

Scientific and technical inform- 
ation, exchange agrmt.,14304D 
Sino-Soviet companies, Soviet 
shares transferred to China, 
14003 D 

Soviet economic aid, agree- 
ments, 14942 A 
Tirans-MongolIanraJIway, open- 
ing, 14647 O 
State Council. 

Chou En-lal Ministry, changes, 
14051 A 
Steel. 

Prodnction, figs, (1952, tali^et 
1957), 14403 A ; targets 

(second 5-yr. plan), 15232 A 
Syria* Relations with. 

Syrian recognition of Chines© 
People’s Republic, 14959 B ; 
15148 C 
Tache^ Islands. 

See main hdg. China (Nation- 
alist Govt.), subbdg.** Formosa 
Straits and Offshore Islands*” 
Tibet. 

Armed forces, Integration In 
Chinese Army, 14664 F 
Autonomous r^or^ prepara- 
tory cttee. apptd., 14128 A ; 
inaugaratlon,A4942 A, 
Antonomy, continuance of 
monastic rple, 14664 F 
Dalai Ijama* ylce-(fiia4rinah of 
Sto^^ * qttee. of Natl. 
People’s Iqppgtee's, llO^l A; 
supretiae ^ ^ in i admin, 

, JpdJpial, religious ' 

sup^ine cmxdr./ armed forces, 
Ohlhese recog., 44664 F 


CJHINA (Commimist Govt.) ? 

(cont.) 

Tibet. 

Dalai Lama - Panohen Lama 
rival groups, agrmt.. 14128 A 
Economic development plans, 
14128 A 

Ford, Mr, R. W., release, 
14279 A 

Golok tribesmen, uprising, re- 
port®, 14942 A 

Postal services, free transfer by 
India, 14141 D 

Best houses, transfer by India, 
14141 D 

Trade axid Fhianclal Agreements. 
Bnrma, trade arrangements, 
1955-56, 14908 A 
Ceylon, rubber, rice, revised 
prices, 14533 B 
Egypt, 14478 D 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French mfiitary mter- 
vention m Egypt, Chinese 
denunciation, 15201 A 
Ford, Mr. R- W., release,! 42 79 A 
Indian air liner crash (off Indo- 
nesia), Chinese all^atlons of 
sabot^e at Hong Kong, 
British reply, 14322 A 
Korean war, British P.sO.W , 
Chmese treatment, see main 
hdg., Korean Armistice, letter 
K. 

Rubber exports from Malaya, 
Singapore, limited resumption, 
14924 D 

United States, Relations with. 
Chinese students in U.S.A., 
U.S. permission to return 
home, 14143 A ; return to 
China, number of repatriates, 
14702 A 

Far Bast, negotiation, Mr. Chou 
En-lai*s proposal, U.S- state- 
ments, 14181 A ; Geneva 
meeti^ of Ambassadors, dis- 
cussions on U.S.-Chlnese de- 
claration on renunciation of 
force, deadlock over Formosa 
question, Chinese and U.S. 
statements, 14702 A 
Geneva meeting of Chinese and 
U.S. Ambassadors, 14416 A ; 
14702 A 

U.S aircraft shot down off 
Chinese coast, Chinese reiec- 
tion of U-S. protest, 15148 A 
U.S. airmen and civilians im- 
prisoned in China, U.N. Gen. 
Ass, resolution, 13993 A : Dr. 
Hammarskj old’s Peking dis- 
cussions, Chinese permisrion 
for relatives to visit prisoners, 
U.S. refusal of visas, statement 
by released U.S- students, 
etc., 14143 A; Chinese re- 
lease of 4 U.S. airmen, 14270 
B ; further release (11 U.S. 
airmen), Geneva meetmg of 

, ambassadors, joint repatria- 
tion agreement, 14415 A ; 
otvilians, further releases, 
14702 A 

U.S. balloon launchings over 
China, Chinese protest44723 A 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Chinese eoon. and tech, agrmt., 
14378 A 

Communications, etc., Chinese 
aid, agreement, 14253 A 
Ho Ohl-minh, I%es., Peking 
visit, 14378 A 
Rail link, opened, 14378 A 

Vietnam (South), Relations with. 

Nansha (Spratly) and Paracel 
Islands, territorial dispute, 
15131 B 

Warsaw Conference. 

See main heading, letter W. 

Tixgoslavia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
tislied, 14002 D 


CHINA (Natloiiaiist Govt.) ’ 

Army. 

Chief of Staff (Huang Chen- 
chui Vice Sun Li-Jen), 14430 B 

Cabinet. 

Yui Cabinet, change (Eaang 
Piao), 14562 I 
Canada* Rriatioxis with. 

Canadian attitude towards Nat- 
ionalist China, 14701 B 
Chiang Kai-ahek* General. 
Formosa Straits and of&hore 
islands, defence of Matsu and 
Qnemoy, statement, 14117 A 
Cnrrency. 

Taiwan dollajr, revaluation, 
14136 O 

Egypt^ Relations with* 

Egyptian recognltn. withdrawn, 
14884 C 

El Salvador, Relations with. 
Treaty of friendship, 14304 C 
Formosa Straits and Offiihore 
Islands. 

Hostilities, Communist opera- 
tions ag^. Taohen Islands, 
Qnemoy, Nat. coxmter-opera- 
tions, I<^ of Tai Ping, 13986 
A ; Communist capture of 
YiMangshan, statemts. by 
Pres, Eisenhower, Mr. Chou 
En-Iai, Sir A. Eden, U.S* Con- 
gressional resolution on presi- 
dential authority to use U.S. 
forces, U.N. Invitation to 
Chinese Commnnist Govt., 
CMnese rejection, reinforce- 
ment of U.S. 7th fleet, 14017 A ; 
M. Molotov’s statemt., 14059 
A ; Dullai-Chiang Kai-shek 
talks, 14081 A ; statements by 
Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Diillea, 
14100 A; NatL evacuations 
(Tachen, Nanchi Islands), pro- 
tection of Taohen evacuation 
by U.S. 7th Fleet, reinforoemt, 
of Matsu and Quemoy, state- 
ments on offshore Islands 
(U.K., U.S., Nat. China, Can- 
ada, India), N.E. cease-fire 
proposals, Seo. CcL debate 
adjourned, Soviet proposal for 
10-Power oonf., U.KI- reply, 
British Labour Party resolu- 
tion, 14117 A ; Mr. Chou 
En-lai’s discussion propossds 
(Bandtmsr Cont), U.S. re- 
action* 14181 A 
Nationalist blockade of Oblnese 
mainland, eelxure of Soviet and 
Polish vessels, protests, 13986 
A 

Gexmany (Western), Rriations 
with. 

State of war with German Fed- 
eral Republic, ended. 14550 F 
PhEippmes, Rriations with. 
Nansha (Spratly) Islands, terri- 
torial dispute, 15131 B 
Pppulatton. 

Formosa, census analysis 
13999 D 
Tachen Islands. 

See Formosa Straits and Off- 
Shore Islands. 

United States, Relations with. 
Atotoio co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomic library, U.S.gift,14765A 
DuHes, Mr., visit, 14081 A; 
Talpeh. visit, 14840 A 
Formosa Struts and offshore 
islands, for U.S. attitude see 
special subheading above. 
Mutual security treaty, signed, 
readtions, 13986 A ; text, 

‘ Chlnrae ratification, CMuese 
undertakiDg to refrain from 
mainland attacks without U.S. 
consent, 14007 0; in force, 
14081 A; US. Senate ap- 
proval, 1411T A 
U.S. agrioultural surpluses* re- 
ceipts, 14207, B 
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CHINA (Natianalist Govt.) 

(cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. aid, 14117 A ; (proposals), 
14173 A; (1948-55), 14442 B , 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. 7th Fleet, aid in evacua- 
tion of Tachen Is., 14117 A 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Chinese community in Vietnam, 
compulsory naturalization, 
Chinese Nationalist protest, 
15264 B 

Nansha (Spratly) and Paracel 
Islands, Vietnamese territorial 
claim, 15131 B 

COCOS ISLANDS* 

Sovereignty, transfer by U.K. 
to Australia, 14557 B 

COLOMBIA. 

Outlawed, 14750 C 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 
International Bank. 

Loans, 13984 A; 14168 A; 
14420 A ; 15019 B 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Fero, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, resumed, 
14044 C 
Railways. 

Dorada Railway (Brit.-owned), 
purchase by Colombian Govt., 
15011 B 

United Kingdom* Relations with. 
Dorada Railway (Brit.-owned), 
purchase by Colombian Govt., 
15011 B 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

COLOMBO PLAN. 

Assiatsmce Grants. 

Australia (1954-55), 14651 A 
Canada (to India), 14016 D ; 
(to India, Pakistan), 14630 C ; 
(1954-55* 1955-56, atomic re- 
search reactor plan), 14651 A ; 
(to India for atomic reactor), 
14877 B; (total, 1950-56), 
15144 A 

India (to mld-1955), 14651 A; 

(to Nepal). 14716 A 
New Zealand (to mld-1955, 
1955-56), 14651 A 
United Kingdom (to mld-1955, 
new £7 m. grant to 1963), 
14651 A 

United States (to mld-1955, 
pledge for atomic research 
centre), 14651 A; Aslan nu- 
clear ceutre to ha established 
in Philippines, 14791 B ; (to 
Ceylon), 15060 D 
Atomic ^ergy and Researcdi. 
Aslan nuclear centre, creation, 
U.S. pledge, 14651 A ; Phfflp- 
plne site, 14791 B 
Canada-India Atomic Reactor, 
aunouncemt., Canadian pledge 
14651 A ; Canadian-Indian 
agreement, 14877 B 
Meetings. 

Asian members’ Simla meeting 
(use of external add), 14651 A 
Consultative Committee meeting 
(Singapore), 14651 A 
Reports. 

Annual repori; (1 9 64-5 5 ), 1465 1 A 
Teohnioal Co-operation Oounefl 
report (1954-55), 14651 A 

CCM.OMBO POWERS. 

Bundling Conference. 

See main heading, letter B« 
Bpgor Conferenccw 
See main heading, letter B. 
Drihidonferexice.^ ' ' ' * 

EmergenoT metoig, oommuni- 
qud (Middle Bast crisis, Hun- 
^a^), 15213 A 
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CX>MINFORM. 

Btesliitloa, 1482i B 
PiibUcatlcai For a LaMing 
Fmee, For a PmplFM Bemo- 
cmcti, cem&tion, li822 B 

COSTA RICA. 

IntAKUitional Bank. I 

Loan. lS21iO B 

Imrasloxi. 

Costa Blcan exfice, inTasioii { 
fromKic&irasTia,3tat©of ©mersr- ^ 
ancy^ Govt, appeal to O.A.S., 
receipt of U.S. planes, faianr^- 
ants repulsed, 14048 A; O.A-3. 
misslon^s final report, 14142 A 

Nicarairtta, Relations with. 
Diplomatto relations, break, 
14048 A 

Priendsiiip pact, 14641 C 
Invasion from Nicaragua, dipl. 
relations broken off, Costa 
Rican insurgents repulsed, 
14048 A 

O.A S. mission, proposals, 
14142 A 

Orgaiiizatioxi ofCentral American 
States* 

See main bdg., letter 0. 

Shipping* 

jSee main hiding, letter S. 

United States, Relations with. 

IT.S. planes, supply to Costa 
Bioa, 14048 A 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 

Consultative Assembly. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, relations with, see 
special subheading below. 

Eiir(^»ean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Relations with. 
Collaboration, Common Assem- 
bly’s at. meetings with Cousul- 
tative Assembly, 15025 A 

, Human Rights Commission* 
Cyprus, Greek complainb, oon- 
sidemtion, 14920 A 

Mmnbendtdp^ 

Austria, proposed adherence, 
14713 A; 14762 C; rnember- 
^p effective, 14814 B 

CUBA. 

f^ m m ttTtImm ^ 

Outlawed, 14013 C 

Gold and Ihiltar Reserves* 
ma. (1054), 14224 C 

Paldlstan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, 14406 0 

CYPRUS. 

Communist Party. 

Ban, 14603 A 

arrest, 14603 A 

Giifxency. 

C^rufl pound sterling (decimal 
ctirrenoy),introduotion,14340B 
Annual report of Cyprus Govt., 
14001 A 

Economic Devdopment. 
Programme, annmnt., 14530 B 

** Enosis ** JAovemcnt* 

XJj^on Witt Greece, dlsturb- 
an^ (Nlooela, Limassol, etc.), 
arms smug^ping attempt, trial, 
sentences, anti-British deincm** 

, 8taMdc|nsJferGreeooJE^I^^ 
|broa^(^st, tOT. prote^, on 
Attieps bi^Midoaste ,to , 
tXR. 'de'^ite* Gre^ PToteif to 

d^undamm, of cam- 

lA30il A; Brltfeb re- 
further tarroiirlst 
Eo^ banned, Vomm 
threats, 14413 A ; further 


CYPRUS (cont.) 

*■ Enosis ** Movement# 

terrorist activities, seourity 
operatns., Brit, troop reinforce- 
mentfl, spec, court for political 
offence, detention law ex- 
tended, Harding - Makari<^ 
discussiona, failure, " pa^ve 
r^lstanc© ** campaign anncd., 
14513 A ; terrorist campaign < 
intensiffed, murder of Bntkh 
servicemen and Turkish | 
police officer, attacks on : 
British civilians, British anti- 
terrorist actions, state of j 
emergenoy prochun., British | 
troops placed on war footing* * 
imposition of collective fines, 
E.M. Harding*s warning to 
temiriffts, Cyprus Communist 
Party harmed, mass demon- 
strations by schoolchildren, 
closing of schools, further 
Harding - Hfitorlos meetiiiga, 
anti-British demonstrations in 
Greece, U.K. protests on 
Athens broadcasts to Cyprus, 
U.K. parity, debate, possi- 
bility of Brit. “ Jamming ** of 
Athens broadcasts annod., 
Turkish GoTt.*s opposition to 
JTnosta, U.S. appeal to Greece 
and Turkey, 14603 A; Lennox- 
Boyd - Makarios discussions, 
Mr. Francis Noel-Baker’s 
unofficial mediation attempt, 
breakdown of talks, Mr- 
Lennox-Boyd's and Arch- 
bishop Makarlos’s statements, 
Harding - Makarios correa- 
jM>ndence, deportation of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, Bishop of 
Kyrania, etc., to Seychelles, 
British statemte. on Arch- 
bishop’s complicity in Eoka 
terrorism, reactions tn Greece, 
Greek protest to TJ-N., recall 
of Greek Ambassador in Lon- 
don, British '‘Jamming” of 
Athens broadcasts to Cyprus, 
further terrorist activities and 
anti-terrorist operations, U.S. 
statements on Archbishop's 
deportation, 14757 A ; British 
parity, debates. Opposition 
protests against Archbishop 
Makarios’s deportation, state- 
ments by Sir A. Eden and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, Ardhbishop of 
Canterbury's proposals, oorree- 
pondenoe with Archbishop 
Makarios, 3BleldMar. Harding's 
policy statement, 14783 A; 
Intensified te?rorii^ campajgp, 
Greek-Turkish communal rio- 
ting, imposition of collective 
punishment, introduction of 
Identity cards, execution of 
Karaouhs and Demetrion, Col. 
Grivas Ident^ed as Eoka 
leader, anti-terrorist operation 
in N.W. Cyprus, terrorist lea- 
dOTS captured,^ TT.Ki parity, 
debate on Cyprus situation. 
Archbishop of Oanterbnry's 
oritictois rOf Govt., Cyprus 
ConoOlation Ckiittee formed, 
Sh! John Harding's London 
14001 A; M* Kara- 
manb^'s statement, Greek pe- 
^-pfion, %> Euroi>ean Human 
V Oimmission, 14920 A ; 

‘ Sir A. Eden's Norwich speech, 
J4024 A; Ft. Macheriotis's 
depor^tion from Britain, 
Mj^or Idoyd-Geotge's parity, 
statement, H. of C. and 
H. of L, debates, 14058 A ; 
Eoka's suspension of terrorist 
campaign, rejection of (Jfevt.'s 
surrender tauns, Govt.'s pub- 
lication of Col. (Grivas's diMy, 
furiiher terrorist activities. 
Sir ^ohn Harding's London 
talks. Lord B^ddlffe apptd. 
OonstitntionsJ (jonnplf^ner 
for Cyprus, XJ.K. parity, de- 


CYPRUS (cont). 

“ Enosis *• Movcanent. 

bates on Cyprus situation, 
Greek memorandum on Cy- 
prus submitted to U.N. mem- 
bers, British reply, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd's cntlcisms of Greek 
policy, M. Karamanlis's reply, 
M. Mender^'s statement on 
Turkish policy. Dr. Kutohuk’s 
constitutional proposals* 
15061 A 
Eoka. 

See „ Enosis ” Movement above 
Executive Council. 

Resignation (Sir P. Pavlides). 
14513 A 
Governor. 

Apptmt. (F.M. Sir J. Harding 
vice Sir R. Armitage), 14513 A 
Deputy-Governorship created, 
apptmt. (Mr. G. SindaJr), 
14513 A 

Harding, WUld Marshal Sir lohs. 

Assassination attempt, 14757 A 
Economic development pro- 
gramme, announcemt., 14530B 
Governor, apptmt., policy state- 
ment, 14513 A 

London talks, 14901 A ; 15061 
A 

Makanos, Arch., discussions, 
failure, 14513 A; further 
discuMions, 14603 A ; break- 
down of discussions, corresp. 
published. Archbishop's de- 
portatian, statemte., 14757 A ; 
14783 A 

Policy statement, 14783 A 
Terrorism, warning agst., pro- 
clamation of state of emerg- 
ency, British troops placed on 
war footing ,14693 A 
Lennox-Boyd, Mr. 

Visit, 14394 A ; breakdown of 
discussions with Archbishop 
Makarios, 14757 A , H. of O. 
statement, 14783 A; Govt.'s 
puhHoation of Grivas diary, 
statement, 15061 A 
London** Trb^artlte ”Conferetice. 
British proposals rejected . by 
Greece, 14693 A 
Meeting, opening, delegations, 
pre-conf. statements (Arch- 
bishop Makarios, M. Menderes, 
etc.), 14396 A ; British, Greek, 
Turkish attitudes, Brit, con- 
stitutional proposals, Brit, 
replies to Turkish questions, 
conference kuspended* 14413 A 
Miricarios, Archbisbop. 
Archbishop of (Canterbury, 
correspondence with, 14783 A 
Complaints, letter to East 
African Stomdard^ 14901 A 
Deportatn. to Seychellee,147 57 A 
” Enofifis ” movement, visit to 
Athens, statemt. on London 
conL, 14396 A; Harding - 
Mak^os discussions, failure, 
statement, passive resistance 
campaign anaonnced, 14513 
^ A ; further Harding-Makarios 
discussions, 14693 A ; Lennox- 
Boyd-Makarios discus., break- 
down of talks, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd'sand Archbishop's state- 
ments, Harding - Makarios 
correspondence, deportation of 
Archbishop to Seychelles, Brit, 
statements on Archbishop's 
compHMty In. Eoka terrorism, 
14767A; Brit, parity, debates, 
Oppositon protests agst. Arch- 
bishop's deportatn., statemte. 
by Sir A. Eden andMr. Lennox- 
Boyd, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's proposals, 14783 A 
Grivas diary, implication in 
Eoka activities revealed, 
15061 A 
PoHce. 

Commission of Investigation, 
report, criticisms, recommen- 
dations accepted by Govt., 
15061 A 


CYPRUS (cont.) 

Police. 

Commissioner, appointment, 
(White), 14901 A 
Reinforcement, 14901 A 
RadcIMfe, Lord. 

Constitutional Ck>mmi®ioner 
for Cyprus, apptmt., Cyprus 
visit, 15061 A 
TurMaii Comtuanity. 

Enosis movemt-, Turkish op- 
position, 14396 A; TurkiBh 
Govt.*s attitude, 14603 A ; 
Turkish press support for 
Archbishop Makarios's de- 
portation, 14757 A ; M. Men- 
deres's statement on Turkish 
policy. Dr. Kutchuk’s consti- 
tutional proposals, 15061 A 
United Nations Organization, 
For discussions of the Cyprus 
question in the U.N. General 
Assembly see main hdg. United 
Nations Organizarion, letter U. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA# 

Agriculture. 

Collective (co-op.) farms, new 
drive, 14480 A 

Compulsory deliveries, arrears 
cancelled, 13971 B 
Food production, lag, drive for 
Increase, 14480 A 

Ainxiesty. 

Details, 14224 A 
Armed Forces* 

Reduction, annomt., 14384 D ; 
further reduction, 15040 A 
Austria, Relations with. 

Austrian prisoners detained In 
Czechoslovakia, 14586 D 
Austrian State Treaty, Czech, 
accession, 14412 D 
Burma, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establish- 
ment, 14411 B 
Trade agreement, 14908 A 
Cabinet. 

Slroky Cabinet, new Cabinet, 
13971 B ; changes, new 
Ministries, new Deputy Prem- 
ier, etc., 14480 A; Defence 
Mmister (Lomsky vice Cepicka, 
14817 A ; changes, reorgani- 
zation of Ministries, 15040 A 
Ca n ada, Relatioiis witl^ 

Can. wheat and butter sales, 
agreements, 14809 B 
Capital Punishment. 

AboUtion, 14030 B 
Cepicka, Genera] Alexei. 

Minister of Defence, dismissal, 
14817 A 
Coal. 

E.C.E. Statistics, see maiu hdg. 
European Coal Production, 
letter E. 

Communist Party. 

Central Committee, secretary 
(M. Krutina), 15040 A 
” Cult of the individual," party 
criticism of “ cult " of late 
President Gottwald, 14817 A 
Political trials (London, Hajdu 
Loebl, etc.), charges untrue, 
ofificlal admission, 14817 A 
Slovak Communist Party, ppUt - 
huro changes, M- Bacilek 
apptd. chalrihan, 1,4480 A 
Stahnist doctrines, repudtarion, 
14817 A ^ 

Constitution. 

Slovakia, erimded powers for 
Slovak National Council, legis- 
lation passed, 15040 A 
Bekth Penalty. 

See Capital Punishment. 
Eastern European Mutu^ Assis- 
tance Treaty. ^ ' *' 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Economic Devidopment. 

Heavy industry, priority, M. 
Stroky's statement, 14^80 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 
Czechoslovak arms su)ppHes to 
Egypt, Israeli figs., M.T*B.'s 
arrl^, 14985 A 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (coat.) 

Bgypt, Relatioxis witii. 

Egyptian arms piirckasee,agree- 
ment, 14449 A ; details, 
14485 A 

Military traming, CzecliosloT. 
training personnel in Egypt, 
U.E1. statement, 14793 A 
Nasser, Colonel, invitation to 
CzecEoslov. accepted, 14449 A 
Electioiis. 

General election, 13971 B 
Fraxuce, Relatioxis with. 

Pinean, M., Prague visit, 14934 
A 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

State of war, ended, 14037 C 
Germany (IVestem), Relatioxis 
with. 

DipL relations, non-aggression 
treaty, Czech offer, M. Smoky’s 
statement, 15040 A 
State of war, ended, 14037 C 
Gottwaid, FrasMent (late). 

** Cult,*" see sublidg. Commnmst 
Party above. 

Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet} 
military mtervention, Czech. 
support, 15221 A 
India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Prague visit, 
14372 A 

Xndonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Prague visit, 
15246 A 

Intematioiml Bank. 

Membership ended, 14347 C 
Intcniational Monetary Fund. 

Membership ended, 14347 O 
Israel, Relations with. 
Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
ISgypt, Israeh protests, 14449 
A ; Mr- Ben»Gunon’B oon- 
demantion, 14520 A; Israeli 
figs., 14985 A 

Oren, Mr. Mordecal, release, 
14863 B 
I.abour Policy. 

46-hour week, introduction, 
15040 A 
MIxiistxnes. 

Ministries of Engineering In- 
dustry and Agrio. divided, 
14480 A 

State Office for Reconstruction, 
created, 14480 A 
National Assembly. 

President (Dr. Pierllnger). 
13971 B 
Novotny, M. 

Agriculture, oriticiam of, drive 
for increased collectivization, 
14480 A 
Penal Law, 

New penal code, abolition of 
capital punishment and life 
imprisonment, 14930 B 

PoHtical Trials. 

Political prisoners, release (Lon- 
don, Haodu, Loebl, etc.), re- 
habilitation, 1481*7 A ; (Oren), 
14863 B ; M. London’s state- 
ment on extortion of confes- 
sion, 14880 A 
Prices* 

Consumer goods, reductions, 
14296 B ; food, reduction, 
14807 B 
Security Police. 

Jtoesses.party orltlclsm,14817A 
Siroky, M. 

Ihtemal and external policy, 
NatL Assbly^, statemt.,15040A 
Slovak Communist Party, polit- 
buro, non-re-electlon, 14480 A 
Slovakia, 

Board of Commisrioners, 
changes, 14480 A 
Sloyak National CSoundh ex- 
tended powers (aphtoxent of 
Board of Gommlssionera, ap- 
pxovml of budget etc.), 15040 A 

f , If, ’ , '' r < 


1 CZECHOSLOVAKIA (cont.) 

Soviet Uzuon, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
offer, 14036 B ; agrmt. signed, 
14220 B 

Bulganin - Krushchev Buchar- 
est visit, Soviet - Czechoslovak 
discussions, 14265 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Czech, 
support, 15221 A 
Steel. 

E.C.E. statistics, see Eixrop^n 
Steel Productioxi, letter E 
Trade Agreements. 

Burma, trade agrmt., 14908 A 
Canada, Can. wheat and butter 
sales, agrmte., 14809 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with* 
Britiflh-bom wives in Czecho- 
slovakia, number, Mrs. Sis- 
pera’s release, 14318 A 
United States, Relations with. 
tJ.S. balloon launchings over 
CzeehosL, CzechosL protest, 
14723 A 

Warsaw Conference. 

See main heading, letter W. 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Czech Communists, Pres. Tito’s 
criticisms, 14358 A 
Scientific and technical co- 
operation, agreement, 14966 O 
D 

DANUBE NAVIGATION. 

Austria, Soviet concessions, re- 
turn of property of Danube 
Steam Shipping Co., Moscow 
agrmt,, 14154 A ; relaxation 
of controls, 14209 B 
Austrian - Bulgarian agreement 
signed, 14156 O 

Austrian - Rumanian agrmt , 
signed, 14222 B 
Austrian-Soviet agrmt.,14744 O 
Austrian State treaty, pro- 
visions, 14193 A 

DENMARK. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Trade and financial agreemt , 
multilateral system, Danish 
adherence, 15021 A 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Development commission ap- 
pointed, 14123 C 
U.K., co-op^atlon agreement, 
14245 B 
Bi«Ttk Rate. 

Increase (1954), 14014 A 
Bohr, Pxofessor Ni^. 

Atomic energy development 
oommlssiou, chairman, 14123d 
Cabinet. 

Defence Minister (P. Hansen 
tnce R. Hansen), 14918 B 
Hansen Cabinet, Hr. Hansen 
apptd. Prime Minister, 14023 
O ; changes (Christiansen, 
Lindberg, EZjaerbol, Petersen), 
14439 B 

Hedtoft Cabinet, death of Hr. 
Hedtoft, 14023 C 
Canada, Relations with. 
Legations, Embassy status, 
14777 C 
Civil Aviation. 

Agreement (U.S.S.R.). 14804 O 
North Atlantic ((Greenland, 
Faroes), new Joint support 
agreement, 15281 A 

Coal. 

, E.C.B statistics, see European 
' Coal Productioxx, letter E. 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen Clock,” details, 
official starring, 14602 A 
Defence. 

Expenditure (1953), NiLTO figs. 
14365 A; (1949-55). NATO 
figs., 14617 A 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. . ^ 

G.A.T.T., Danish oomiilalnts 
i about Oommunlty’s unfair 
practices towards third coun- 
tries, settleznehti 15025 A 


DENMARK (eont.) 

Etzropean PayxnexhB tJnloxi. 
Settlements and position, see 
main heading, lettof E, 

Hans Andersen. 

Commemoration Cl50th annlv.), 
14188 A 

Hansen, Hr, H. C. 

Prime Minister, 14023 0 
Visits (Moscow), 14768 A 
Hedtoft, Hr. Hans. 

Death. 14023 O 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Damsh 
reactions, Danish asylum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
Industrial Production. 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg., 
European Industrial Produo 
tion, letter E. 

Korea (South), Reladoxxs with. 
Scandinavian hospital project 
(Seoul), participation, 14755 E 
London and Paris Agreements. 
See main heading, letter L. 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Immigration, Danish niigr6mt8, 
assisted passage scheme, appli- 
cation, arrangements for 
selection, 14976 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Visitors’ visas,abolished,14564A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, rationing, 15249 A 
Poland, Relations with. 

Polish MIG fighter, Bornholm 
landing, 15170 C 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Soviet Uxiion, Relations with. 
Baltic, safely of shipping, agree- 
ment. 14768 A 

Civil aviation agrmt. (direct 
Moscow services), 14804 0 
Cultural relations, expansion, 
agreement, 14768 A 
Danish tanker supplies to Soviet 
Union, agrmt. with U.S.S.R. 
on possible substitution of 
freighter delivenes, 14768 A 
Hansen, Hr. H O. Afoscow talks 
with Soviet leaders. Joint 
statement, 14768 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
rmJitary intervention, Danish 
reactions, 15221 A 
Trade agreement, 14899 B 
Trade negotiations, agrmt. on 
resumption, 14768 A 
Strikes and Industrial Deputes. 

Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Suez Canal. 

London Conf., see mam heading 
Egypt, letter E, sabheadmg 
*^Suez Canal.” 

Users’ Association, member- 
ship, 15125 A 
Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Argentina, multilateral system, 
Danish adherence, 15021 A 
Soviet Union, 14899 B 

Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.O. countries, dollar area), 
percentage of import total 
(Deo. 1955), 14788 A, (June 
■ 1956), 15097 A 

United KlsgdMn, Relations with. 

Atomic development, co-opera- 
tion.' 1424ai B , 

Bacon agrmi'a955-56), 14456B 
Dan|rii bacon i^pplieis, U.K* 
Govt, hhports to end, UJK. 
Imposition ot fmpoi^ dnt^, 
new arrangements (1956-60), 
14780 B 

Faroe Islapds, fishery limits, 
new agxeeiment, 14163 D 


DENMARK (coot.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B, 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. sal^ of subsidized surplus 
butter in Europe, Danish con- 
cern, 14778 A 

DISARMAMENT. 

mam hdg.. United Natilons 
Organization, letter U. 

DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 

See New Guinea (Dutch), letter N. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

Constitution. 

I Union of Netherlands with 
Surmam and Netherlands 
AntiUes, in force, 14041 A 
Realm Affialrs, Mixdster of. 
Apptmt. (Lampe), seat in 
Dutch Cabinet, 14363 B 
Status. 

Self-governing status, recog- 
nized by U.N., 14667 A 

B 

EAST EUROPEAN COUN- 
CIL OF MUTUAL ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE* 

Economic Development. 
Co-ordination, specializarion, 
decisions, 14900 A 
Meetings. 

Budapest, 14704 A 
East Berlin, 14900 A 

EASTER ISLAND. 

See mam heading Chile, letter 0, 
subhdg* “ Civil Aviatioii.” 

EASTERN EUROPEAN 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
TREATY. 

(See also under main heading 
Warsaw Coxiferexice, letter W.) 
Hungary. 

Withdrawal from treaty, pro- 
clamation of permanent neu- 
trality, Nagy Government’s 
announcement^ 15189 A 
Revolutionary movement, M. 
Gero’s and Kadar Govemmt/s 
appeals for Soviet armed inter- 
vention under treaty, 15189 A 
Military Orgaxxlzstiott. 

Unified command, agrmt. In 
principle, 14111 D ; apptmts., 
Marshall Konlev, O.-in-O., 
14249 A ; Bast German ad- 
mission, 14704 A 
Political and Cousultativa 
Coxmnittesa* 

Pragne meering (Jan. 1956), 
14704 A 
Soviet Bases, 

Policy on bases in member- 
countries, Soviet statement, 
15189 A 

Treaty* 

Proposed treaty (U.S,S,R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, E. 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania), agrmt. in 
principle, 14111 D 
Ratifleationa (Poland, Czeobo- 
elovakla. East Germany, Soviet 
Union), 14249 A ; (Rumania), 
1^276 B; (Hungary), 14296 
D; (Bulgaria), 14308 a 
Signature, provisions, 1^249 A 

, , 1 f I 

EASTERN JOINT INSTI- 
TUTE FOR NUCLEAR 
1EES»BAR<^' i ‘ : ’ 
i CSe4tion (MosoerwJ, 14779 . 0 ; 
formal agiteem^V PTOvMons, 
U987 D ' ' > 

M«4iI>eESlilE).I477Sa 
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ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FOR EUROPE 
See United Nations Chryanixa- 
tion, letter U. 




ECUADOR* 

ElectiQiis. 

Preaideatial, 15022 B 

Xmeiicialioiml BaxiJk. 

Loan, 1486S A 
Navy. 

U.K. d^troyers, aciinisitlon, 
143M B 

Pern, Rclatloiis with. 

Frontier dispute, ^ttlement, 
exchange of Amhaasadora, 
14S1I B 

Ponce Enaciqnez, Sefior Camilo. 
President, election, 15022 D 

President. 

Ponce EnriqLtiet, Sedor, election, 
15022 D 

United Kl,tigciofo» Relaiions with. 
BritMi destroyers, re^niaition, 
14384 B 

United States, Relations with. 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 
Togoslavia, Relatioini with. 

BipL relations, eetahL, 14689 B 


EGYPT. 

Arab Leagoe. 

See main hdg., letter A. 

Armed Foteem. 

E<inlpnient, dellTeries from 
abroad, Israeli figs.. 14985 A 

General mobilization (Israeli 
attack on Sinai peninsula), 
15173 A 

National Liberation Army, for- 
mation, decree, 15013 A 

Partial mobilization (Suez cri- 
sis), 15013 A 
Army. 

Appfcmt., G.O.O. Land Forces 
(Suez Canal Zone), 14030 D 
Aswan Dam Project. 

See snbkdg. Ecnnomic Develop- 
ment below. 


Australia, RelaBons witb. 

Bipl. relations broken by 
Etofpt, 15201 A 

Bandiiny ConlSereiicc. 

See main beadfog, letter B. 

Cabinet. 

Nasser Cabinet, M^or Salem's 
** leave of absrace,” 14391 B ; 
changes (Sidky, Marei, Kbalil), 
14953 A 

Canada, Relations witbu 
Can. military aircraft exports 
(1955), Can. atfatnde on arms 
shipmts., Mr. LestOT Pearson's 
statement, 14726 A 
Pearson, Mr. Lester, Cairo vMt, 
talks with Bgypfiaii Ministers, 
14630 C 

China ( Communist Govenmient), 
Rda^oits wMu 


Anglo-French military inter- 
vaitimi in Egypt, Chinese 
dennnesiation, enrolment of 
Gihinese voinnteers,'' 16201A 
OcsmntmM regime, Egyptian 
rooognftton, 14884 O 
Trade agreement, 14478 B 
China (Nationalist Governmcsiit)* 
Rdhttloiis with. ' ^ 


Egypttan reoognitzu withdrawn, 
148«i*C ^ ' 

Consti%n!^oii, . ^ ’ 

New constittitlon, inrbclam^n., 
' ‘provifiloiis, pleM^tk''»arai)na- 
^ cean^t;^ MW A : f‘' 'i^l^te 
’ 'res^i approyid^ 
CopdcC&i^’'* ■ / 

(Seo iasM K^ons 

Cottoa. 


re^ 

__ jAjj! ' i 

j M^attoiiis wi&. 
aseci^oyak arms'sppp^ea to 
MXB/s 

‘ l.idrival, I49g5 i. ' 


h 


meait, 1M49A; details, 14485A 


EGYPT 

Ct^dboslovakia, Relations with. 
Military training, Czechosl. 
tminiog personnel in Egypt, 
U-K. statement, 14793 A 
Naj^r, CoL, invitation to 
CsEechcwl. a<X5epted, 14449 A 
DdTence Policy, 

Arms pnrehaws In Czecboslo- 
rakia, agmit., Soviet approval. 
Western Powers' oonoem, 
Israeli protest, 14449 A 
Democratic Movement for 
NatiottaX XJQteratioii. 

Trials, sentences, 14135 A 
DIpicaxxatic Service. 

Apptmts., Ambassadors (to 
U.K.,Franoe,UBB.R).1416T B 
Bocoomic Devdbxmient, 

Aswan High Dam project, 
Soviet loan offer, 14486 B ; 
Bnt,-U S. finance offer. Sir 
Alexander Gibb & Partners 
apptd. consnitmg engineers, 
14620 A ; Soviet aid, further 
offer reported, 14959 A ; 
withdrawal of U.E.-U.S- and 
International Bank finance 
offer, 14991 A, Suez Canal, 
nationalization, use of revenue 
to bxuld dam, Pre. Nasser's 
statements, Fr.-U.K.-U.S. re- 
actions, 15001 A 
Hlectioxis. 

Presidential elections, announ- 
cement, Col. Nasser's nomina- 
tion, 14927 A ; Colonel Nasser 
elected, 14953 A 
Ethioida, Relatioxis with. 

Egypt, military attach^, ex- 
pulsion, 15233 B 
France, Relalioas with. 

Aihos incident, French allega- 
tions of Egyptian arms aid to 
AJgeadan rebels, recall of 
French Ambassador in Cairo, 
French complaint to XJ,N. 
Security Council, 15277 O 
Czechoslovak aims supplies to 
Egypt, French conoem,14449 A 
French arms supplies to Egypt, 
suspension, 14452 B ; re- 
sumed, 14548 A 
French North Africa, Egyptian 
anti-French broadcasts, Fr. 
protests, 14452 B 
French secret military docu- 
ment, Egyptian claim , 1444 9 A 
Israeli military oiierations agst, 
Egypt (Smai battle), Fr.-U.K. 
ultimatum for withdrawal of 
b^hgerenta from Suez Canal 
area, M. Mollet's statement. 
National Assembly approval, 
Israeli acceptance, Egyptian 
rejection, diplomatic relafeioiis 
broken by Egypt, Ft.-U-K. 
veto in U,N. Security Ooimoil, 
Fr.-U.K. military interven- 
tion, occupation of Port Said 
area, Egyptian blocking , of 
Canal, U.N, General Assbly. 
area, UpN. General Assetoly 
emei^ency resolution, cease- 
fire in operation, 15173 A; 
XJ:N. Assembly's 

uesoluMons on cease-fire and 
boimaiion of UJST. Interna- 
tional Force for Middle East, 
acceptance by Egypfv Israel, 
^France, and intema- 

%nal /'reactions, 15201 A ; 

, <k)lainbo , Powers' attitude, 
15213 ► A; Bulganln-Mollet 
oorrespondence, 15217 A ; 
,B««hdad Powers* attitude, 
15230 Ai Arab heads of 
" State, B^kut oonf., 15236 A 
London Opuforenoe on Suez 
C&tial,see subbdg. Suez Canal. 
Plneau, M., Cairo vIMt, 14840 A 
SousteBe, M., <^arges of active 
Egypttan support to Algerian 
insurgents, 149l3 A 
Suez Canal, F^yptian na^tlpnali- 
zation, expropriation of panal 
Company, President Nas^r's 


. EGYPT (csont.) 

» France, Relations with. 

statements, French denuncia- 
tion, M. Mollet's statement, 
French financial rostiictions, 
naval andmilitary precautions, 
Fr.-XT.R.-U-S- discussions in 
London, proposal for inter- 
national conference in London 
to discuss international control 
of Canal, 15001 A, French 
National Assbly. resolution, 
statements by M. Mollet and 
M. Pineau, Egyptian reply to 
3-Power coiomuniau5, 15013 
A; Egyptian -rejection of 
invitation to London Con- 
ference, 15041 A ; Fr.-U.K. 
mxnistenal discussions {Mollet- 
Pmeau London visit), French 
troops stationed m Cyprus, 
15079 A ; Fr -U.K -U S. pro- 
posal for fortn. of Canal ITsers' 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
ciation, Anglo-French Note to 
U.N. Security Council, second 
London Conference convened, 
15101 A ; Association establ , 
Fr.-U.K. reference of dispute 
to Security Council, Egyptian 
counter-complaint, ]^nch 
criticisms of Second London 
Conference, further Fr.-U.K. 
ministerial discussions (Eden- 
Lloyd Paris visit), 15125 A; 
U.N. Security Council debates, 
unanimous approval of Anglo- 
!French-Egyptian agreement on 
Six Principles " for Suez 
Canal regime, Soviet veto of 
Anglo-French resolution on 
18-Power proposals, Indian 
proposals for revision of 1888 
Convention, S.CU.A Council 
decisions, Fr.-U.K. differ- 
ences with U S. A on payment 
of Canal dues, further Fr.-U.K. 
ministerial discussions, 15252 
A 

“Zionist-spy ring" trial, French 
protests against executions, 
14135 A 

Greek Catholic Church. 

See main heading Religious 
Life, letter B,. 

Hm^ary, Rations with. 
Biplomatlo relations, exchange 
of Ministers. 14552 B 

India, Rdadons witii. 

Nasser, Pres., BeBu visit, 14160 
A ; Yugoslav visit, Bnoni 
meetings with Pres. Tito and 
Mr. Nehru, Yugoslav - Indian - 
Egyptiaai oommunIquA 15008 
A , 

Nehru, Mr., Cairo visits, 14160 
A; Joint statement, 14372 A 
Treaty of friendship, 14160 A 

Internal Security. 

Martial law, abolition. Colonel 
Nasser's statement, 14953 A ; 
imposition (Fr.-U.K military 
intervention m Suez Canal 
area), 15173 A 

Trials, sentences (Zionists, Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, Bern. Move- 
ment for Nat. Liberation), 
14135 A 

hxtemational Bank. 

Aswan High Bam, prelhnjhiajry 
loan offer, withdrawal, 14991 A 

Iraq, Rriatlbns with. 

Beirut conf., (Arab heads of 
State), 15236 A 

Cairo ''summit" oonf., oom- 
muniqub, Iraqi protest, 1479,3A 
Egyptian anti-Ira^I policy, sub- 
version attempts, Gtoeral 
Nuri-bs-Sald^a Btatehat.ll793A 
TurWsh-Iraqi defence treaty 
proposal, Egyptian opposition, 
14057 A; 14105 A 

Israel, Relations wi^ 

Oee also ni^ hdg. Ignited 
Narions Organization, letter U, 
subhdg. " Palestine Situatn,") 
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Israel, Relations with. 
Arab-Israeli dispute, Egyptian 
warning agst. further Israeli 
aggression," hint of accept- 
ance of third party media- 
tion, Eden offer (Guildhall 
speech), CoL Nasser's com- 
ment, 14643 A 

Ben-Gnrion, Mr., offer to meet 
CoL Nasser for peace settlemt., 
14520 A; CoL Nasser's de- 
nunciation, 14525 A 
Border incidents, Gaza area 
(Gaza raid, Patish, etc.), 14157 
A ; (Khan Yunis, etc.), 14389 
A; cease-fire, 14419 A; (El 
Atqa demilitarized zone), 
14525 A ; El Auja dem ih - 
tanzed zone, IsraeM-Egyptian 
acceptance of U.N. proposals 
to prevent fresh incidents 
(Jan. 1956), new clashes in 
Gaza area, Egyptian com- 
mando raids into Israel, lar.- 
Egyptian air combat, Isr.-Egy. 
pledges to Br, Hammaralqold 
to comply with armistice agree- 
ment, 14793 A ; xmcondltional 
cease-fire accepted by Egypt 
and Israel, arrangements for 
U.N. observer posts in Gaza 
area, Br. Hammarskjold's re- 
port, 14885 A ; Gaza area, 
Israeli reprisal raids, 15149 A ; 
Egyptian commando raids 
mto Israel, renewal, 15173 A 
Czechoslovakia, arms supplies 
to Egs^pt, Israeli protests, 
14449 A; Israeli appeal to 
Western Powers for airma 
supplies, 14485 A 
BuH^ plan for laraell-Arab 
settlement, Israeli statements, 
14449 A 

Egyptian journalist's visit to 
Israel, details, 14985 A 
Foreign arms supplies to Egypt, 
Israeli figs., comparison with 
supplies to Israel, 14985 A 
Gulf of Akaba, breaking of 
Egyptian blo^ade, Israeli 
statements, 14335 A; new 
Egyptian regulatns., reactlcms, 
14436 A 

Israeh-Axab settlement, U.S. 
proposals (Bulles plan), 14392 
A; Israeli, Egyptian atti- 
tudes, 14449 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, occupation of Sinai 
peninsula, capture of Gaza, 
Fr.-U.K. military mtervention 
in Suez Canal area, cease-fire 
in operation, U.N, Security 
Council and General Assbly., 
emergency resolutions, 15177 
A ; UN. General Assembly's 
resolutions on cease-fire and 
formation of U.N. Interna- 
tional Force for Middle East, 
acceptance by Egypt, Israel, 
France, and U.K., Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s review of Sinai cam- 
paign, Ei^enhower-Ben-Gnrion 
correspondence, international 
reactlonsi 15201 A ; Colombo 
Powers' attitude, 15213 A ; 
Bulganin-Ben-Gurion corr^^ 
pondence, 15217 A; Baghdad 
Pact Powers’ attitude, 15230 
A ; Arab heads of State, 
Beirut oonf., 15236 A 
Israeli shipping. Bat Gdlvm 
incident, 14157 A 
Negev, Egyptian proposal for 
cession to Jordan, Israeli 
rejection, 14157 A 
Suez Canal, Iffl^ll-bound ship- 
ping, Egyptian blockade, Ben- 
Gurion - Hammarskjbld corres- 
pondee., Br. Hammarskjdld's 
comments, 14885 A ; Egyptian 
nationalization, Israeli ireao- 
tions, 16001 A; Egyptian 
blockade, Israeli memoran- 
dum to TJ.N. Security Council, 



if 
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lsx^» Relattons with. 

SoTiet support for Israeli 
traiasit rights, 15252 A 
“ Zionist spy lang,” trial, sente- 
ences, Israeli prot^ts a^st, 
executions, 14135 A 
Jiirdaxit Relatioiis with* 

Arab Heads of State, meeting, 
Jordanian proposal declined 
by Egypt, 14793 A 
Beirut conf. (Arab beads of 
State), 15236 A 

Cairo '* summit ** conference. 
Invitation declined by Jordan, 
14793 A 

Defence aid, oSer to Jordan 
(Cairo smmnit ” confermce), 
14793 A 

Economic aid, lIgypt*-SyTian- 
Saudi Arabian o5er to replace 
U.K. aid, 14646 A 
Egypt-Jordan defence co-ordi- 
nation, agreement, 14885 A 
Egypt. - Synan - Saudi Arabian 
pacts, Jordanian non-adlier- 
enoe, 14793 A 

Egyptian arms supplies to 
Jordan, 15166 D 
Hussem, Kiug, visit, 14296 C 
Joint Egyptian - Jordanian- 
Syrian Military Command, 
creation, 15166 D 
Jordanian JSTational Guard, 
Egyptian flnancaai aid, 14870A 
Military aid, Jordanian request, 
Egyptian reply, 14079 A 
Judiciary. 

Independence, constitutional 
provision, 14927 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 

Beirut conf. (Arab heads of 
State), 15236 A 
Legal Reforms. 

Religious tribunals (Si/iana 
courts, etc.)* abolition, 1492 7 A 
Supreme Court, creation, pow- 
ers, 14927 A 
Libya, Relations 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Beirut con- 
ference (Arab hea^ of State), 
15236 A 

Moslem Brotherhood. 

Trials, sentences, 14135 A 
Nasser, President. 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, state- 
ment, criticism of British 
Middle East policy, denuncia- 
tion of Baghdad Pact, British 
Foreign Office reply, 14793 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Suez Canal area 
(Israeli attack on Sinai), de- 
nunciation, 15173 A 
Arab-Isr. settlement. Sir A. 
Eden's offer (Guildhall speech), 
comment on, 14643 A 
Cairo “ summit " conference 
(E^rypt, Syria. Saudi Arabia), 
participation, oommunigu6, 
14793 A 

Constitution, new, proclama- 
tion, 14927 A 

Czechoslovakia, Egyptian arms 
purchases, statement, 14449 A 
Martial law, abolition, statemt., 
14953 A 

Military Governor - General 
apptmt., (Ft.-U.K. mterventn. 
in Suez Canal Zone), 15173 A 
National Union, formation, 
announcement, 14927 A 
President, election, 14953 A 
Revolutionary Command Coun- 
cil, dissolution, statement, 
14927 A ^ ^ 

Riyadh conf., ^parriclpatlon. 

communique, 15166 D 
Suez ^ Canal, nat^nahzatlon, 
expropriation' Canal Com- 
pany, 'statements, 15601 A; 
relection of invitation to 
London Conference, statement 
15041 ' A? * aooeptanoe of 
invitation to zdeet Suez Canal 
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Nasser* President. 

Committee of London Conf., 
15049 A; discussions with 
Committee, breakdown, re- 
fusal to accept mtemational 
control of Canal, exchange of 
letters with Mr. Menzies, 
15079 A ; Fr.-U.K.-U.S. pro- 
posal for formation of Canal 
Users' Association, denuncia- 
tion, 15101 A 

Suez Canal Zone, British mili- 
tary evacuation completed. 
Colonel Nasser’s bro^cast, 
14953 A 

Visits (Karachi, Delhi), 14160 
A; (Jedda), 14885 A ; (Yugo- 
slavia), 15008 A 
Western arms suppbes to Israel, 
statement, 14449 A 
Yugoslavia, visit, Briom meet- 
ings with Pr^. Tito and Mr. 
Nehru, Yugoslav. -Egyptian 
and Yugoslav. - Indian - Egypt. 
communiquSs, 15008 A 
IStettioxml Uxtion. 

Formation, Col- Nasser's an- 
nouncement, 14927 A 
Navy. 

Destroyers, purchase from 
U.K., 14342 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Paldstajo, Relations with. 

Nasser, Col , Karachi visit, 
14160 A 

Snez Canal, Egyptian blocking, 
Mr. Snhrawardy's criticism. 
15230 A 

PMHppines, Rriadons with. 

Treaty of friendship, 13998 B 
Poland, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations. Embassy status, 
14816 B 

Egyptian troops, traming by 
Soviet officers in Poland, U-K.- 
U.S. statements, 14793 A 
Political Parties. 

Suspension for transitional 
period, nomination of candi- 
dates for Narional Assembly 
by Nation Umon, 14927 A 
Political Ihfisoners. 

Re-arrest, enabling decree, 
14953 A 

Releases (Farrag, etc.), 14927 A; 
further release. Col. Nasser’s 
annonncement, 14953 A 

President. 

Elections, announcement, CoL 
Nasser’s nomination, 14927 A 
Nasser, Col., election, 14953 A 
Press. 

Censorship, abolition. Col. Nas- 
ser’s promise, 14927 A ; Col. 
Nasser’s anuounoemt., 14953A 
Revolution Command CotmciL 
Dissolution, 14953 A 
Salem, Major Salah. 

National Guidance, Minister, 
” indefinite leave of absence,” 
14391 D 

Negev, proposal for Israeli 
cession to Jordan, 14157 A 
VMts (Khartoum), 13969 A; 
(Damascus, Amman, Beirut, 
Riad), 14105 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Beirut conf. (Arab heads of 
State), 16236 A 

Cairo emumlt *' oonfOTenoe 
(Egypt ^ Syria -Saudi Arabia), 
derisiouSy 14793 A 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian mili- 
tary pact, 14485 A * 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian- 
Yemenl military pact, slg., 
proviaioiis. Supreme Com- 
mander appointed, 14885i A 
Egyprian-S^^an-Saudl Arabian 
treaty, prelim, agrmt., 14105 A 
Riyadh ^conf. (Egypt-Syria- 
Sandi Arabia), oommunlqn6 
(Suez, etc.),' 15166 D 
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I Soviet Union, Relatioiis with, 
j Anglo-French nuiitary mter- 
I vention m Egypt, Soviet 
denunciation, 15201 A ; Mar- 
anal Bulganin's proposal for 
joint U.S.-Soviet intervention, 
threat of Soviet “ volunteers ” 
to aid Egypt, 15217 A 
Aswan Dam project, Soviet 
loan offer, 14486 B; further 
Soviet loan offer, report, 
14959 A 

Atomic research, Soviet aid to 
Egypt, agrmt., 14697 B 
Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
Egypt, Soviet approval, 14449A 
Egyptian troops, training by 
Sovietofflcers in Poland, U.K.- 
U.S. statements, 14793 A 
Israeh mili tary operations agst. 
Egypt, Soviet denunciation, 
15201 A; 15217 A 
London Conferences on Suez 
(Danal, see subhdg. Suez Canal 
below. 

Shepilov, M., Cairo visit, dis- 
cussions with Col. Nasser, 
Joint communique, 14959 A 
Soviet arms supplies, U.K. 
figs., 15201 A 

Soviet destroyers, Egyptian 
purchase, 14985 A i 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- | 
zation,Sovietsupport(Khrash- ; 
chev), 15001 A,' Soviet particl- | 
pation in London Conference, : 
further support for Egypt, 
15041 A ; Soviet veto in U.N. 
Security Council of Anglo- 
French resolution on 18- 
Power proposals, Soviet sup- 
port for Israeli transit rights, 
15252 A 

Sudan, Reiatknis with. 

Azhari Cabinet members, Cairo 
visit. 14377 A 

Egyptian forces withdrawn, 
14559 A 

Egyptian officials, posts “ Sn- 
danized,” 14246 O ; 14377 A 
KhaJid, Mr., opposition to 
Egyptian domination,” 
13969 A * 

Nile waters sgimt., reviaion, 
talks break down, 14175 A; 
dispute, deadlock, new Egypt- 
ian proposals, 14377 A 
Salem, Major, Khartoum visit, 
statement on Sudan Cabinet 
split. 13969 A 

Sudanese independence, Egypt- 
ian antagonism, 14377 A; 
Anglo-Bgyptian acceptance of 
plebiscite proposal and mem- 
ber^p of Intemtl. Super- 
visory Comrosn , agrmt. on 
coirunsn.'s terms of reference 
and aanendmt of 1953 agrmt., 
14559 A; amending agrmt. 
signed, independence decision 
accepted, 14609 A ; formal 
recognition, end of Anglo- 
Egypt-Condomlnium, 14624 B 
Suez Canal. 

(See also main hdg. Shipping) 
Egyptian nationalization, ex- 
propriation of Canal Company, 
Pres. Nasser’s statements, re- 
futation by Canal Company, 
Fr.-U.K.-U.S. reactions, Fr.- 
U.K.-U.S. discussions in Lon- 
don, proposal for international 
conference in London to 
discus International control 
of (3anal, 15001 A; further 
Fr.-U.K.-U.S- reactions, Egyp- 
tian reply to 3-Power oom- 
mumqti^, 15013 A ; London 
Conference, 15041 A. 15049 A ; 

^ Menzies Committee’s” dis- 
9 cossiotts .with 'Bees* ^Nasser, 
breakdown, . new' H^ptian 
proposals for negotiating 
body,*' < Fr.rU.K. ministerial 
discussions, 16079 A; NATO 
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Suez 

Ccl. meeting, 15084 A ; Anglo- 
French Note to U.N. Security 
Council, 15101 A; Fr.-U.K. 
referencje of dispute to Sec. 
Ouncii, Egyptton counter- 
complamt, 15125 A ; 0.K. 

Secunty Counril debates, 
unanimous approval of Anglo- 
Freneh-Bgypfcian agreement 
on ** Six Principles ” for Suez 
Canal regime, Soviet veto of 
Anglo-French resolution on 
18 -Power proposals, Indian 
proposals for revision of 1888 
Convention, Israeli memoran- 
dum to Security Council on 
Egyptian blockade, Soviet 
support for Israeli transit 
rights, S.C.UAl. Chuncii de- 
cisions, 15252 A 
Fr.-U.K. intervention in Suez 
Canal area after Israeh attack 
in Sinai, ultimatum for with- 
drawal of belligerents from 
Canal, Bden-Moiletstatemts., 
Fr.-U.K. parlty-debates,Israeli 
acceptance of ultimatum, 
Egyptian rejection, Fr.-U.K. 
veto in U.N. Security Cd., 
Fr.-U.K. air offensive against 
Egypt, occupation of Port 
Said area, Egyptian blocking 
of Canal, cease-fire in opera- 
tion, further U.K. parity, 
debates, U.N- Gen. Assembly 
emergency resolntion, 15173 
A ; U-N. General Assembly’s 
resolutions on cease-fire and 
formation of U.N. Interna- 
tional Force for Middle East, 
acceptance by E^ypt, Israel, 
France, and U.K., interna- 
tional reactions. 15201 A; 
Colombo Powers’ attitude, 
15213 A; Eden - Gaitskell 
broadcasts, 15214 A; Bul- 
ganin correspondence with 
Sir A- Eden, M. Mollet, Pres. 
Eisenhower, Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
call for ^viet-U-S. armed 
mtervention, 16217 A ; Bagh- 
dad Pact Powers' attitude, 
16230 A ; Arab heads of 
State, Beirut conf , 15236 A 
London inference, opening, 
participating countries, Egyp- 
tian and Greek non-participa- 
tion, Pres. Nasser’s statement, 
Soviet acceptance of mvlta- 
tion, 15041 A ; U.S. plan for 
international control of Canal, 
Soviet proposal for wider con- 
ference, French proposal for 
non-profit making interna- 
tional authority, Indian plan 
for Egyptianoperation of Canal 
with international advisory 
body, 18-nation support for 
U.S. plan as amended by 
Pakistan, Persia, Turkey, and 
Ethiopia, alternative Spanish 
proposals, Soviet, Indonesian, 
and Ceylonese support for 
Indian plan, Mr. ShepiloVa 
denunciation of U.S. plan, Mr. 
Selwyn Uoyd'sreply, majority 
powers' formation of 5-nation 
committee (^' Menzies Com- 
mittee”) to approach Egyp- 
tian Govt,, Pres, ^^asseris 
acceptance of invitation to 
meet oommittee, 15049 A 
** Menzies Coimnittee,” discus- 
sions with President Nasser, 
breakdown over Egyptian re- 
I fusal to accept international 
control of Canal, publication 
of documents, 150*79 A i 
, Users’ Association, ^ Fr.-U.K.- 
U-S^fomaMon, prop@f|al.Eden 
-Dulles statonmts., Egyptian 
denunclatlozi, fleoond ^London 
Conference convened, 15101 
^ A ; proceedings. Association 
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Swez Canal, 

estabM., inawirafcion Cbon- 
don ambass, confereBca), Exe- 
cEtiv© Group elected^ French 
criMcJeoae* furttier Fr.-€,K- 
ndnisterial discussions (Eden- ' 
Lloyd Parle visit), iSoviet and 
Inflian opposition to Aseocia- 
tkrn, Mr, Mejazios’ statement 
on Anstraiian support, con- 
tinued Italian payment of 
Canal du« to Egjpt, Signor 
Martano*s statement, 15125 A ; ; 
S.G.U,A. Council decisions, 
Adnniilstmtor appointed (Bar- 
tels), financial arrangements, 
Fr^-U-K. diSerenc^ with 
U.S.A, on payment of Canal 
dues, 15252 A 
Supreme Court, 

Creation, powers, 14927 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

Beirut conf. (Arab heads of 
State), 15236 A 

Cairo “ summit ** conference 
(Egypt-Syria-Saudi Arabia), 
decisions, 14793 A 
Egyptian-Syrian defence pact, 
14485 A; provisions, Syriaii 
ratification. Supreme Com- 
mander appointed, 145XS B 
Egyptian-Sy nan-Saudi Arabian 
treaty, prelim. agrmt.,l4105A 
Joint Egyptian - Jordanian- 
Syrian Military Command, 
creation, 15166 D ; imple- 
mentation, 15201 A 
Riyadh conf. (Egypt-Syria- 
Saudi Arabia), commuTugu^ 
(Suez, etc.). 15166 D 
Syrian-JEgyptian Federal Union 
proposal, Syrian committee 
formed fornegotiatns., 14988 G 
Trade and Fmanciai Agreements. 

Communist Chma, 14478 J> 
Trade Policy, 

Sterling imports, disciimina- 
tion abolished, 14420 B 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Baglidad Pact, Egyptian press 
attacks against Turkish Govt., 
Turkish reply, 14873 A 
Turkiah-Iraqi defence treaty 
proposal, Egyptian opposition, 
14057 A ; 14105 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Arab-Israeli dilute, Bnt. offer 
of mediation, financial help, 
and frontier guaranteesCSir. A. 
Eden’s Guildhall speech), 
14519 A; H. of C. statement, 
Eden proposals rejected by 
Israel, 14525 A; Sir A. 
Eden’s off^ (GmldhaBspeech), 
H. of 0. statement. Col. Nas- 
ser’s comments, 14643 A 
Aswan Dam project, U.E.-U,S, 
finance offer, 14620 A ; with- ^ 
drawal of U.K.-U.S. finance 
offer; 14991 A 

British arms supplies to Israel, 
Egryptiah all^:^ons, 14449 
A ; to Egypt and Israel, 
(1951-56), 15228 O ' 

Cteechoslovak arms supples to ^ 
Egypt, Brit, conc^, 14449 A 
Eait Africa, Egyptian anti- j 
B ritish propaganda broaidcasts j 
to, U."K. protests^* 14793 A 
Edep, Sir ^ A^ , v^t, ' 140-81 A | 
Gulf of AlAtoii Btffe., merehant 
E^ypiian etoetlng, Brit, 
prol^ refe^d. 14g35 A 
Iwteh miliary op^ajiBdns agst. 

• l^nc*«naibattte). Fr.-U.K. 
i:^feaatirm»'ffor withdrawal of 
t'l^w^ilpg©rek%;f^ Suez Oanal 
' EdoifaiStatemts., ' 

^ IL!1^ -plfeiy.^^debates^ Isra,^ 

. ulMmatum, 
r diplomatic 
t ' * « ^eifi^oiia ^ iMTOken by l%ypt, 
ru!.»itmK.veto in UJiiTi Security > 
iM^Gbud^^/stttore .of* British 
^i^s^BSity .wt'Ctesd bases, Fr.- 
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United Kingdom, Rdalions with. 
U.K. military mtervention, 
occupation of Port Said area, 
Egyptian blocking of Canal, 
cease-fire m operation, further 
U.K. parity, debates, U.N. 
Gen. Assembly emergency 
resolution, 15173 A; U.N. 
General Assembly’s resolu- 
tions on cease-fire and fcwma- 
tion of U.N. International 
Force for Middle East, accep- 
tance by Egypt, Israel, France 
and U.K,, Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ments, U.K. parity, debates, 
international reactions, 15201 
A ; Colombo Powers* attitude, 
15*213 A; Eden - GaitskeU 
broadcasts, 15214 A ; Bui- 
ganm - Eden correspondence, 
15217 A; Baghdad Powers’ 
attitude, 15230 A; Arab 
heads of State, Beirut coni., 
15236 A 

Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Cairo visit, 
14793 A; goodwill message 
(Egyptian National Day), 
14953 A 

London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see subhdg Suez Canal. 
Naj^r, Colonel, statemt.,critic- 
Ism of Bnti^ Middle East 
policy, denunciation of Bagh- 
dad Pact, British Foreign 
Office reply, 14793 A 
Robertson, Gen., Cairo visit 
(celebration of Oanal Zone 
evacuation), 14953 A 
“Spy Plot,” Egyptian allega- 
tions, British nationals arres- 
ted, British diplomats expelled 
from Cairo, retaliatory expul- 
sion of Egyptian diplomats In 
London, 15079 A 
Sterling balances, further re- 
lease, 13976 C ; rervised agree- 
ment, further releases, 14420 
B ; further release, 14614 A 
Sterling Import Entitlement 
scheme, abolition, 14420 B 
Sudan, discussions on Int. 
Supervisory Commission, U.K. 
rejects proposal to send troops 
to Southern Sudan, 14377 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, expropriation of Canal 
Company, President Nasser’s 
statements, British protest re- 
jected, Sir A. Eden’s statemt., 
British financial restrictions, 
Egyptian counter-measures, 
British ban on export war 
materials to Egypt, naval and 
military precanUons, Fr.-U.K.- 
X^.S. diSGusslone in London, 
proposal for mtematlonal con- 
ference in London to discuss 
Mteniatlonal control of Oanal, 
15001 A ; parity, debates. Sir 
A. Edmi.% broadcast, Egyptian 
reply to 3-Power commtmiquO, 
BWtish military and naved 
" pbparations, evacuation of 
BritMi families from Canal 
zone, arms licences for Egypt 
- revoked, 15013 A ; Egyptian 

, - rOieofcion of invitation to Lon- 
don Conference, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s broadcast, 15041 A ; 
Er.-UtK. ministerial discus- 
sions, (MoUet-Pineau London 
vMt),15079A; Brit, Pari, re- 
called, debates. Sir A. Eden’s 
statements on Fr.-XJ.K--U.S. 
proposal for formation of 
> Canal Users’ Association, 
Egyptian denunciatn., Anglo- 
Ereheh Note to U.N, Security 
Council, second London Conf. 
coirvened. 15101 A j Associa- 
tfon establd., Fr.-UJBl refer- 
ence of dispute to Security 
CotincU, Egyptian - countco*- 
s eomplalnt,* fUrfclMr Pr. -U.K. 
xhinistdrlal discussions, (Eden- 
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United Ki^dcnn, Relatiozis with. 
Lloyd Paris visit), 15125 A ; 
U.N. Security Council debates, 
unanimous approval of Anglo - 
French-Egyptian agreement 
on “ Six Principles ” for Suez 
Canal r^ime, Soviet veto of 
Anglo-French resolution on 
18 -Power proposals, Indian 
proposals for revision of 1888 
Convention, S.C.U.A. Council 
decisions, FSr.-U.K. differences 
with U S.A. on payment of 
Canal dues, further Fr.-U.K. 
ministerial discussions, 15252 
A 

Suez Canal Zone, agreement 
ratified, 14030 D ; Brit, mili- 
tary evacuation completed, 
formation of new British 
companies for civilian main- 
tenance of Suez base, 14860 B; 
departure of last British troops 
Egyptian celebrations. Col. 
Nasser’s broadcast, Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd’s message, 14953 A 

U.K. destroyers, sale to Egypt, 
14342 A 

United States, Relations with* 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, U.S. cson- 
denmation, Fr.-U.K. veto of 
U.S. resolution in U.N. Sec 
Councfi, 15173 A; U.S. re- 
actions, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
broadcast, 15201 A ; Soviet 
proposal for U.S.-Soviet inter- 
vention in Egypt, U.S. rejec- 
tion (Bulganm - Eisenhower 
correspondence), U.N. Secimty 
Council rejection, 15217 A 

Arab - Israeli dispute. Pres. 
Eisenhower's support for 
Dulles proposals for settlemt,, 
U.S. support for U.N. pro- 
posals to end Egyptian-Israell 
frontier tension, 14525 A 

Aswan Dam project, U.S.-U.K. 
finance offer, 14620 A ; with- 
drawal of U.K.-U.S- finance 
offer, 14991 A 

Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
Egypt, U.S. concern, 14449 A; 
Egyptian Ambassador’s assur- 
ances, 14485 A 

Israeli-Arab settlement, Dulles 
♦ proposals, 14392 A ; I^yptian 
reaction, 14449 A ; fresh 
U.S. border guarantee offer, 
14793 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, U.8. condemnation, 
15173 A; Eisenhowfflp- Ben- 
Gunon correspondence, 15201 

A 

London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see subhdg. Suez Canal. 

Suez Canal, nationalization, 
expropriation of Canal Co., 
President Nasser’s statements, 
U.S. reactions, financial re- 
strictions, Fr.-U.K.-U,S. dis- 
cussions In London, proposal 
for International conference in 
London to discuss interna- 
tional control of Canal, 15901 
A ; Mr. Dulles’s broadcast, 
Egypt, reply to 3-Power com- 
muniQu6, rela.xation of U.S. 
financial restrictns., 15013 A ; 
Egyptian rejection of invita- 
tion to London Conf., 15041 
A ; Mr- Dulles’s statement 
on Fr.-l7.K.-U.S. proposal for 
formation of Canal Users’ 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
ciation, second London Qonf. 
convened,* 15101 A ; Ajssocla- 
tion establd., Mr. . Dnlles’ 
statement, 15125 A; US. 
support for Anglo-French 
resolution on 18-Power pro- 
posals in U.N* Security Gd., 
S.C.U.A* .Council deciidons, 
Er.-UJK* differences with 


EGYPT (cont.) 

United States, Relations with* 

U.S.A. on payment of Oanal 
dues, 15252 A 

U.S. aid, agrmts., 14102 C ; 
(total to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. arms supphes to Israel, 
Egyptian allegations, 14449 A 
U.S. surplus cotton sales in 
world markets, Egyptian con- 
cern, 14778 A 
Yemen, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Egyptian mihtary mission, 
agreement, 14004 A 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian- 
Yemenl military pact, sig., 
provifilous. Supreme Com- 
mander appointed, 14885 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions, Embassy 
status, 14487 B 

Nasser, President, Yngoslav 
visit, Bnoni meetings with 
Pres. Tito and Mr. Nehru, jt. 
YugosL-Egypt. and YugosL- 
Indian-Egypt. communiques, 
15008 A 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Pres. Tito’s support, 
complaint about non-invita- 
tion to London Conf., 15041 A 
Tito President, Cairo visit, jt, 
statement with Col. Nasser on 
intemtL policy and Egyptian 
Yugoslav relations, 14659 A 

EIRE* 

See Irish Republic below. 

EL SALVADOR. 

China (Nationalist Govt.), 
Relations with* 

Treaty of friendship, 14304 C 
Elections. 

Presidential elections, 14762 B 
Intematiottal Bank. 

Loan, 13984 A 

Organization of Central American 
States. 

See main hdg., letter O- 

President. 

Lomus, Lt.-Col. J. M., election, 
14762 B 

ETHIOPIA. 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural credit banks, 
creation, 14598 A 
Land reform, introduction, 
14598 A 
Army. 

Chief of Staff (Bulli), 14380 A 
Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Banking. 

Agricultural credit banks, crea- 
tion, 14598 A 

State monopoly, ended,14598 A 
Cabinet. 

Changes, 14380 A 
Constitution. 

New Constitution, proclaimed, 
reforms (Ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parlmt,, universal 
suffrage, wmnen’s franchise. 
Bin of Rights, etc.), 14598 A 
Edncation. 

Reforms, 14598 A 
Egypt, R^ations with* 

Egypt, mihtary attach^, ei- 
p^ion, 15233 B 
Electoral Reform. 

Introduction (secret ballot, 
nnlversal sufliuge, women’s 
franchise), 14598 A 
Bhdle Selassie I, Emperor. 
Accession, 25th annlv., 14598 A 
ConsUturion, new proclama- 
tion, 14598 A 

Ethiopia’s economic, social, 
administrative progress, re- 
view, 14598 A 

Tour (North America, Europe), 
details, 14026 D 



ETfflOPIA (cont.) I 

Italy* KelatioBS with. 

Beparations by Italy, agrmt., f 
14764 D 
Land Refomt. 

latroductton. 14598 A 
Law. 

Cadifieation, partial eompletion, 
14598 A 
Suez Canal. 

LoHdoa Oonf., eee maaii hdg., 
Egsrpt, letter E, stiblidg:., 
*‘Siiez Canal/^ 

Users* Association* EtMopian 
attitude, 15125 A 
Unesco. 

Membership, 1491T C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Somah and border aims, admin- 
istration transfer, agreement, 
13976 D 

United States, Relations with. 

U.S. aid <to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55>, 14742 A 
ITugoslavia, Relasticms witlu 
Tito, President, EtMopian visit, 
it. statement with Emperor 
Haile Selassie on mteml. policy 
and EtMopian- Yugoslav rela- 
tions, 14658 A 

EURATOM. 

Creation. 

Brussels Report proposals, 
acceptance by E.C.S 0 For- 
eign Ministers (Vemce Conf.), 
E.C.S.C. Common Assembly 
and French Natl. Assembly 
debates, 15137 A 
Treaty, drafting committees 
set np (Brussels Conf,), 15137 
A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Franco-Bnt. discussions on 
Brit, association (London), 
15137 A 

EUROFI2WLA. 

See European Transport below. 

EUROPEAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL CO-OPERATION* 

XHrector (O.E.E.C.). 

Apptnit., 14108 A 
Market News Service. 

Inaxiguration, 14108 A 
Ministerial Committee. 
Agricultoral policy, recommen- 
dations, decisions, O.E.E O. 
Council approval, 15097 A 
Formation, O E.E.C. Council 
decision, 14086 A 
Member-countries' agricultural 
policies, report, 15097 A 
Meetings, 14108 A 
Programme of work, 14383 A 
Spain, representation approved, 
14086 A 

EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNmr, 

Cartels. 

ATIO^ restrictive practices 
suppressed, French Govt.*s 
refusal to liberalize coal im- 
ports, High Authority’s de- 
mand for final hauidation, 
15025 A 

, CodecAar, restrictive practices 
suppressed, 15025 A 
GJSJQRGt dissolution, creation 
of mdependent selling agencies, 
15025 A 
Coal. 

Consumption, figures (1954-55), 
15025 A 

Prices, trends, priolng regula- 
tions, transitional arraiiigemts, , 
1502^ A 

Produfitiion figures (1953-55), 
15025 A 

Reorganization schemes (Bel- 
' gium, Italy), Hlgli Authopty's 
, authorization, 15025 A' 

‘Trade Eternal, external) figs. 

' 1:18^-55). 15026 A 


EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNiry. 

(cont.) 

Cmumou Assembly. 

Council of Europe, collabora- 
tion, jt. meetings with Consul- 
tative Assembly, 15025 A 
French representation, incr , 
15165 A 

German representation, incr. 
(Saar), 15165 A 

Presidents (Spaak, De Gasperi, 
Pella), 15025 A 

Council of Europe, Relations with 
Collaboration, Com. Assembly’s 
joint meeting with Consulta- 
tive Assembly, 15025 A 
Court of Justice. 

Membership, 15025 A 
President (Pilotti), 15025 A 
I>eiiiiiark, Relations with. 
G.A.T.T., Danish complaints 
about Community’s unfair 
practices towards third coun- 
tries, settlement, 15025 A 
IHscriminatory Practices. 

Cartels and restrictive practices, 
see subhdg. Cartels above. 
Gradual abolition. High Author- 
ity decisions, 15025 A 
Infringements of Treaty rules, 
penalties, 15025 A 
High Authority. 

President, M Reu6 Mayer vice 
M- Monnet, 15025 A 
Report, (1955-56), 15025 A 
Industrial Concentrations. 
Reorganization schemes, per- 
mission granted, 15025 A 
Investment and Finance. 
Investment expenditure (1953- 
55), 15025 A 

Levy on production, yield, 
15025 A 

Loans(XJ.S.A., Switzerland, etc ) 
15025 A 

Revenue, figs, (to April, 1956), 
15025 A 
Iron Ore. 

See subhdg Steel below. 

Japan, Relations with. 

Japanese representation at High 
Authority, 15025 A 
Labour Policy. 

Common labour market, agree- 
ment, 15025 A 

Employment, figs (1954-55), 
15025 A 

Housing, construction, 15025 A 
Redundancy, re-adaptation 
schemes (Prance, Italy, etc.), 
15025 A 
Manpow-er. 

Employment, figs. (1954-55), 
15025 A 

Messina Conference. 

See main heading European 
Unification, letter E, 

Steel. 

Iron ore, production, internal 
trade (1953-55) 15025 A 
Pig iron, production, trade 
(1953-55), 15025 A 
Scrap, shortage. High Author- 
ity’s scheme for central 
allocation of imports, 15025 A 
Steel production, trade (inter- 
nal, external), pricing regula- 
tions (1953-55), 15025 A 
Switzerland, Relations with. 
Consultation agreemt., 15025 A 
Swiss loan, 15025 A 
Transport, international railway 
through-rates for transit trafflic, 
agreement, 15025 A 
Transitional Pro^ions. 

Belgian coal, compensation and 
reorganization schema, 15025 

France, cdM import subsidies. 
High Autlfority'B authorimtn. , 
■fl&es, 1*5025 A 
rifiian coal, opiripensation and 
reoighnization schemes, 15025 
A 


EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNITY 

(cont.) 

Transitional Provisions. 

Italy, protective cusfeoriis duties 
(coke iron and steel products), 
reductions, 15025 A 
“ Zone-delivered ” coal prie^, 
imtial authorizations, partial 
discoatmuation, 16025 A 
Transport. 

Railway charges, progressive 
introduction of international 
through-rates Withm Com- 
munity, abohtion of terminal 
charge, extension to Swiss 
transit traffic, 15025 A 
Water transport, controlled 
and uncontrolled rates, French 
compensation fund, 15025 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with* 
Agreement of Association, pro- 
visions, ratification, in force, 
15025 A 

Coal, cuitaihnent of U.K ex- 
ports, U.K.-Community trade 
figs.(1954-55), 15025 A 
Council of Assoeiatn., meetings, 
15025 A 

High Authority’s delegation to 
U.K., head (Vredenburch), 
15025 A 

Iron and steel, trade figures 
(1954-55), 15025 A 
U.K. delegation to High Author- 
ity head (Meiklereid vice 
Weir), 15025 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Mayer, M, Rend, Washington 
visit, 15025 A 

U.S diplomatic mission to 
High Authority, head (Butter- 
worth), 15025 A 
U.S. loan, agreement, 15025 A 

EUROPEAN COAL 
PRODUCTION* 

Statistics. 

Production, manpower, pro- 
ductivity, foreign trade (1954), 
14281 C; (1955), 14929 A 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 

Comparative Statistics. 

Indices (1952, '53), 14340 A 

EUROPEAN MONETARY 
AGREEMENT. 

European Fund. 

Formation proposal, approved 
by Council, 14086 A ; details, 
14374 A 

Multilateral Clearing System. 
Formation proposal, 14374 A 

EUROPEAN ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR NUCLEAR 
RESEARCH* 

Director-General. 

AppQmtment (Prof. Bakker 
vice Prof. Bloch), 14295 A 
Formation. 

Convention, ratifications com- 
pleted, 14068 B 

Laboratory. 

Foundation stone, laid, 14295 A 
Senior apptmts , 14295 A 

Status. 

International status, agnnt. 
with Switzerland, 14295 A 

EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION (EPU). 

(Entries relating specifically to 
measures taken by individual 
member-countries are indexed 
under the main headings of 
‘those countries.) 

E.P.U. Agreenxent. 

Extension fto June 1956), 
O.E*E*Ol Od, decision, 14086 
A p termination 'proviaion, 
* protiosed new Buropean Mon- 
etary AgreemoELt, 14374 A 
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EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION (EPU) (cont.) 

Scttieznesita. 

Figs. (July-Bcc., 1954), 14014A; 
(Jan.-March, 'S5>, 14254 A 
FTOnch E.P.U. debt, repay- 
ment, 14986 A 
U.S. aid, 14442 B 

EUROPEAN POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

European stamp, etc., to be 
issued, 14719 B 
Preparatory conference of mem- 
ber-oountrieg of JB.C.S.G., de- 
cMom, 14719 B 

EUROPEAN STEEL 
PRODUCTION. 

Statistiid. 

Production (1954), 14281 0; 
(1955), 14929 A 

EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. 

Civil Aviadoii. 

European Civil Aviation Conf*, 
seesioE (1956), decisions (con- 
stitution, agreement on non- 
scheduied services, etc,), 15122 
A 

** Eurofima.** 

Council of Admimstmtion, first 
meeting, President elected 
(de Yos). 15283 B 
Creation, Ministeiial approval, 
14357 A ; convention signed, 
14531 C ; 15283 B 
Director-General (Schneider), 
appointment, 15283 B 
Members, shareholdings, 14531C 
Railways. 

Third class, abolition, 14923 B 

EUROPEAN 

UNIFICATION. 

Action Committee for a United 
States of Europe. 

Formation, membership, 15137 
A 

Proposals (Euratoin), 15137 A 
Brussels Intergoveimmeiital Com- 
mittee* 

See sub-hdg. Conferences below. 
Common Market. 

Brussels Report proposals, 
E.C.S.C. Foreign Ministers’ 
acceptance (Venice Conf.), 
E.C.S.C. Common Assembly 
and French National Assemb. 
debates, 15137 A 
Treaty, drafting committees 
set up (Brussels Conf.), 15137 
A 

United Kingdom, relations with, 
Mr. Macmillan's proposals fcir 
British Commonwealth Associ- 
ation (“ partial free trade 
area"), 15137 A 
Conferences. 

Brussels Conference (diaftmg of 
Buratom and Common Market 
treaties), opening, 15137 A 
Brussels Xntergovemmental 
Committee on further econo- 
mic integration, Brussels Re- 
port on Euratom and Oom- 
mon Market, acceptance by 
E.C.S.O* Foreign Ministers, 
15137 A 

Paris Conference, 15137 A 
Venice Conference (acceptance 
of Brussels Report), 15137 A 
Council of Europe. 

See main beading, letter C. , 
Euratom. t 

See TnftiTi heading, letter E. 
European Agricultural ^ 
oi>eration. ? 

See mam headingi letter 
European Coal and Steel i 
Cmomiinity. 

See headir^ letter, Jp- 

Europcan Monetary Agreement, 
See main heading, letter tE, 
Europi£an Obrgajndzatii^ ' 
Nudear ReMtech. ' ^ ^ ' 

S^ main headlM, fetter E. 



so 

EUROPEAN 
UNIFICATION (oont.) 

Emropeais Faymects limojct. 

See main, heading, letter E. 
European Froducuvity Agency, 
See mam hdg.. Organisation for 
Emt^pcan Ecoxkkexuc Co’^spexa^ 
tioOf letter O. 

£im>f>ean Frazisport, 

See main heading, letter E. 
Messina and Nooxdwijk Cobp- 
fcrences. 

Inter-governmental committee, 
on further economic int^ra- 
tion, formation, chairman 
(Spaak), interim reiKirt, 16025 
A ; liaison with 0«B,E.C. 
working partieB, 16097 A 
M^ina Confeimce, Benelux 
proposals, ** Measma Resolu- 
tion'* on further economic 
integration <atomlo energy, 
oommimications, power, com- 
mon market, investment fund, 
social policies), 15025 A 
Noordwuk Conference, 15025 A 
Organization for European Econ- 
omic Co-operatioii* 

See main heading, letter 0. 
Western European Unioii, 

See main heading, letter W- 
F 

FIJI ISLANDS. 

Gold, 

See main heading, letter G, 

FINE ARTS. 

Painting, 

Gnggenhfflm Fonndation, inter- 
national, national* regional 
pnzes established, 14792 B ; 
international prize award 
<KichoIson), 15257 D 

FINLAND. 

Cabinet, 

Fagerhohn Cabinet, formation, 
14742 B ; Justice Minister 
apptmt. (Helminen), 14860 C 
Elekkonen Cabinets (1961^64), 
14073 A ; change (Kakelatnce 
Lai^dnen), 14509 C ; resigna- 
tion, 14742 B 
TSmgren Cabinet (1954), 
14073 A 

Tnomioja Cabinet (1953), 
14073 A 
Ovil Aviadon. 

Agreement (Soviet Union), 
14512 E 

X^lomadc Service. 

Apptmts, (to U,K., Poland), 
14073 A 
Electioiia. 

General ^ecdons (1951, 1954), 
14073 A 

Presidential eEectfons, 14724 A 
Industrial Production. 

K,C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, lett^ 

Bank. 

lioaos, 14168 A ; 15019 B 
Kekkonen, Dr. Uidui. 

Moscow visit, 14460 A 
President, Section, 14724 A 
PaasikivitM. fulio. 

Moscow visit, 14460 A 
President, resigna^on^ 14724 A 
Fresidenr. ' 

E^dkonen, Dr. Urho, ejection 
(ince Paaafldvl), 14724 A ^ 

Roa^ > m' r 

Construction (post-war), M442 

SMpi^igJ ^ « 

See main beading, lette 
So44et Unions RelaitcniSj.wltii. t 
ClTil^a^ttQnnagrint.a 4^3#, E 
IMendship ^mtyj 
iensfoh# ^46#^ A;’''^mk;enBion 
. ‘ H tattWEi, ^ 

1M60 A^ " 


FINLAND (cont.) 

Soviet. Union, Reladons with. 
PorkkaJa base, return by Soviet 
Union, 14400 A ; evacuation, 
agreement ratihed, 14512 E ; 
Finnish reoccupation, 14G64 B 
Trade agreement (1955, gold 
loan), 14460 A 
Spain, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, re-estab- 
lished. 14557 G 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
Comparative figs , 14478 E 
Genera! stnke (1956). 14742 B ; 
ended, 14808 D 

Trade and Financial Agreetnents. 
Soviet Union (trade 1955, gold 
loan), 14460 A 

U.K. trade arraDgements (1955), 
14180 A 

United Kingdom, Rdlations with. 
Trade arrangements (1955), 
14180 A 
United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

United States, Relatioxis with. 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, 
receipts* 14207 B 

«FIVE PRINCIPLES" 

(Paru^h Sila). 

Adherents (Yugoslavia), 14040 
A; (Indouesia, Laos), 14181 
A ; (CJambodia), 14286 A ; 
(Soviet Union* Poland), 14372 
A ; (Nepal), 14417 B 
Bandung Conference, elabora- 
tion, acceptance, 14181 A 

FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION 
(FAO), 

SeeUnitedNations Organization, 
letter U. 

FORMOSA. 

See under China (NatlonaHst 
Govt.), letter O. 

FRANCE. 

Acad4mie Francalse. 

Eleetions, 14251 Bj (1956), 
15248 C 

Elections, 14251 B 
Agricalture. 

Viticulture, Govt, policy, pro- 
tests (H^ult Dept.),14297 A 
Air Force. 

Apptmts.*Chief of Staff (Baffly), 
14309 D 

Aircraft Industry. 

Civil aircraft, review, 14397 A 
Military aircraft, U-S.-Prench 
production agnnt., 14365 A; 
review, 14397 A 
Verticai take-off {CcleopUr^, 
etc.), 14397 A 
Alcoholism. 

Campaign against. Govt, decrees 
(restricted hours, 6to.)*14065 A 
Effects, 14063 A 
Algeria. 

See main beading, letter A, 
Alsace (Upper Rhine) Cansd. ' 
Extension abandoned, Franco- 
German agreemaat; 14925 A ; 
15165 A ' 

Argentina, Rdadona with. 

Trade and financial agre^mts, 
multOatertil alyetbin^ Freiwdi 
adh^^cek 14907 B 
Aptned Forc^ 

alab^’^’^atobdis. Air 'Forc^ 
Army, ^Naro-I*"'' ' ^ ’* "i 

^ Cpief of G^er^ Staff of Armed 
Gen. Ely apptd. rice 
^jy/G«el Gufflftume, 14768 B 

lAijipyw t I 

Algeria, further reinforcements, 
14861 A ; 14913 A 
Apptmts., Chief of Staff (Zeller), 
14359 B ; Dep-Cdr in Tunisia 
(Miquel), 14427 A; Cdrs. in 
Tunisia^ (Bailiff), Morocco 
(Bourgund), 14576 E; Gen. 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Army. 

Blanc Inspector- General, Gen. 
Piatte Chief of Staff, 14768 B ; 
Gen. Lonllot supreme com- 
mander, Algeria, 14913 A ; 
General Jacquot. C.-in-C. in 
S. Vietnam (tice Gen. Ely), 
14949 A; C.-ra-C.. French 
Forces m Germany (Jacquot 
mce Noiret), 15144 B 
Dlen Bien Phu battle, inquiry 
commission, 14153 O 
North Africa, reinforcements, 
14365 A 

Vietnam, French Expeditionary 
Corps* withdrawal to France, 
14949 A 

Atomic Energy and Research* 
Atomic l!brary*U.S. gm,14360A 
Atomic power, electricity gener- 
ation, consultative commissn.* 
14360 A; plant (Marcoule), 
in operation, second plant 
planned, 14755 B 
Atomic weapons, renunciation 
of bomba, 14360 A 
Co-operation agrmte. (U.K.), 
14360 A 

Development plan (3-year), 
14360 A 

Heavy water, U.S. sale,14765 A 
National Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Technique, estabL, 
14755 B 

Uranium-mining Co., 14393 F 
Australia;, Relations with. 
Anglo-EYench rmlitary inter- 
vention m Egypt, Australian 
support, 15201 A 
Austria, Relations with. 

Austrian army, French arms 
supplies, 14561 A 
Austrian perpetual neutrality, 
French recognition, 14570 F 
Austrian State treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
” State Treaty.” 

Former French oil interests In 
Austria, compensatiou agrmt., 
14762 O 

Occupation regime ended,14193 
A ; French occupation forces 
withdrawn, 14561 A 
Bayeuz War Memorial. 

Unveiling, 14254 B 
Books. 

Duty-free exchange, UNESCO 
agrmt. implemented, 14084 A 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreement, 
multilateral system, French 
adherence, 15086 C 
Broadcast!!^ 

State Broadcasting Corporation 
lor Overseas France, forma- 
tion, 14674 B 
Burma, R^ations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, Burmese 
attitude, 15213 A 
By<-dlections 
Abolition, 14947 B 
' Yonne, 1503 6‘B 
* Cabinet. 

Faure Cabmet, formatn., 14069 
* At changes (GauBist Minis- 
ters' resignatn., Oct. 1955, 
Radical Ministers* resignatn. 
offer, Deo. *55), , 14577 A ; 
resignation, 14681 A 
Mend^-France Cabinet, re- 
organization (M, Faure, For. 
Affairs, M. Buron, Finance, 
etc.), 14008 A; resignation, 
14069 A 

MoUet (!Jabine4 formatn., 14881 
A; Eoon. Affairs and !lmano6 
Min. (Ramadier mce Laopste), 
Minister witl^out portfolio 
(Chaban-Delmas), etc., 14719 
A ; M. Mend^s-France’s Resig- 
nation, 14933 A; Bul^res 
appointed Minister of State, 
14968 B 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Cambodia, Relations with. 

French High Commissioner (M. 

Gorse), 14286 A 
French language, Cambodian 
official use restrictd., 14484 A 
French Union, ref. in Cambod- 
ian Constit. deleted, 14484 A 
Monetary and economic agree- 
ments, Cambodian Indepdt. 
currenoy, franc parity, 14116B 
Canada, Relations with* 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
attitude, 15201 A 
Catrouz, General. 

Minister Resident in Algeria, 
apptmt. in Mollet Cabinet, 
resignatn. after Algiers demon- 
strations* 14681 A 
Ceylon, Relations with* 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Ceylon’s 
attitude, 15201 A; 15213 A 
CJeylon Legation in Paris 
established* 14762 B 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with* 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Chmese 
denunciation, 15201 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Germany (Western), agrmt., 
14456 D 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community, 
letter E.) 

A TIC, restrictive practices 
suppressed, French Govt.*s 
refusal to hberalize coal im- 
ports from E.C.S.C. member- 
countries, High Authority's 
demand for final liquidation, 
15025 A 

Coal import subsidies, figures, 
15025 A 

E.C E statistics, see European 
Coal Production, letter E. 
Collaborationists. 

Brldoux, Gen. E., death,14298A 
D6at, Marcel* death, 14298 A 
High Court trials (MM. Bonne- 
foy, Rochat, Adml Bldhaut), 
14298 A; (Admiral Auphan), 
14423 B 

Military tribunals, trials (Solo- 
mon, Besson, Fouchet),14298A 
Communist Party. 

Anti-Stalinist policy, reactions, 
14922 A 

Defections after Soviet military 
mtervention m Hungary, 
15221 A 

Election results, 14625 A 
Electoral alliance. Socialist re- 
iectlon, 14625 A 
Lecoeur, M, Auguste, expulsion. 
14687 B 

"Popular Front,” appeal for. 
Socialist and Radical rejeotn., 
14625 A 
Constitution. 

Further reforms, parity, ap- 
proval of consideratn., 14418 A 
Reforpa legislation, final parity, 
approval, 14049 A 
Coun^ of the Republic. 
Constitution, reform, approval, 
14049 A ; further reforms, 
consideratn. approved.l4418A 
Elections, advancement, eleot- 
toral reforms, debates, 1457 7A 
President (M. MonnervIUe), 
re-eleetlou, 13985 B 
Tunisia* Hoihe Rule couventns., 
ra|tificatlou, 14379 A ; refusal 
of financial aid etc., decjteion, 
14989 A 

Czechoslovakia, Relatipna with. 

Pineau, M. , Prague visit, 14934 A 
Defence. , 

(See edsb under Air Force, 
Army.) 

Apptmts. , Natl. Defence 
em^y director (Blanc), Pepnan- 
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FRANCE (cont.) 

Defence. 

ent Sec.-Gen. of Natl Defence 
(d© Conrcel)» 14359 B 
Expenditure (1953), NATO figs. 
14365 A; (1949-55), NATO 
figs., 14617 A 

North AMca, xeinforcements, 
14365 A 

Suez Canal nationalization, Fr. 
defence precautions, 15001 A 
Deirauttxnents. 

Selne-Inf drienre renamedCSeine- 
Maritime), 14032 B 
Diplonmtlc Sendee. 

Apptmts. (SainteuF to North 
Vietnam), 14253 A; (Henrd 
Alphand, U.N. ; de Margerie, 
W. Germany; Lacoste, Can- 
ada; Chayla, Egypt; etc.), 
14466 C ; (Dejean to U-S.S.IL; 
Joxe, W. Germany ; Roche, 
Lebanon ; Siyan, Ansta^a ; 
Beauverger, Netherlands ; 
Itacoste, Canada ; Serres, Pak- 
istan ; Baelen, YngosL), 14648 
B ; (Bnbois, Morocco), 14946 
A ; (Hoppenot to S. Vietnam), 
14949 A ; (CouTe de Murolle 
to German Federal Republic, 
Hervd Alphand to U-S., Bous- 
qnet to Belgimn, RiTihre to 
Portugal, de Margene to Holy 
See, Comut-GentiUe to U.N-, 
de Bercegol de Lile to New 
Zealand, Paul Boncour to 
Hungary, Felix to Haiti, 
Salade to Burma), 149S7 C ; 
(PayarttoS. Vietnam). 15100A 
Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, letter U, subhdg. 
" Disarmament.” 

Dissident Ganilist Party (Action 
R^publicaine et Sociale). 

See ** Moderate ** Parties below. 
Economic CenmeO.* 

President (M. Boche), 13985 B 
Education. 

Homework: abolished, 15277 E 
Eg 3 ^t, Relations with. 

Afhoa incident, French allega- 
tions of Egyptian arms aid to 
Algerian rebels, recall of 
French Ambassador in Cairo, 
French complaint to TJ.N. 
Security Council, 15277 C 
Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
Bgypt, French oonoem,! 44 49 A 
French arms supplies to Egypt, 
suspension, 14452 B ; re- 
sumed, 14548 A 
French North Africa, Egryptlan 
anti-FTeiich broadcasts, Fr. 
protests, 14452 B 
French secret military docu- 
ment, Egyptian claim, 144 49 A 
Israeli mMtary operations agst. 
Egypt (Sinai battle), Fr.-U K. 
ultimatum for withdrawal of 
belligerents from Suez Canal 
area, M. Mollet^s statement. 
National Assbly, approval, 
Israeli acceptance of ultima- 
tum, Egyptian rejection, dipl. 
relations broken by Egypt, 
Fr.-U.K. veto in U-N. Security 
Council, Pr.-U.K. military 
interventiou, occupation of 
Port Said area, Egyptian 
blocking of Canal, XJ.N.General 
Assembly emergency resolu- 
tion, cease-fire in operation, 
16173 A ; U.N. Gep. Assem- 
bly’s resolutions on cease-fire 
and formation of U.H. Inter- 
national Force ^or Middle 
East, acceptance by Egypt, 
Israel, |>anoe^ and U 
intematipnal^ ^reactions, 15201 
A ; Colombo Powers’ attitude, 
15213 A; Bulginin - Mollet 
correspondence, 15217 A; 
jBaghdad ^ Powprs* attitude, 
l523p, ^A;‘ Ai^bf heads of 
State, Beirut coni., 1523^ A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Egypt, Relatioixs with. 

London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see mam hdg. Egypt, 
letter B, subhdg. ‘'Suez Canal.” 
Plneau, M., Cairo visit, 14840 A 
Soustelie, M-, charges of active 
Egyptian support to Algerian 
insurgents, 14913 A ! 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- I 
zatiott, expropnatiou of Canal 
Company, President Nasser’s 
statements, French denuncia- 
tion, M. MoUet’s statement, 
French financial restrictions, 
naval and military precau- 
tiims, Fr.-U.K.-U.S. discus- 
sions in London, proposal for 
international conference In 
London to discuss interna- 
tional control of Canal, 15001 
A; French National A^embly 
resolution, statements by M. 
MoUet and M. Plnean, Egyp- 
tian reply to 3-Power com- 
munique, 15013 A , Egyptian 
rejection of invitation to Lon- 
don Conference, Pres. Nasser’s 
statement, 15041 A ; Fr.-U,H- 
ministenal discussions (MoUet- 
Pmeau London visit), French 
troops stationed in Cyprus, 
15079 A; Fr.-U.E:.-U.S. propo- 
sal for formatn.of Canal Users* 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
ciation, Anglo-French Note to 
U.N. Security Council, second 
London Conference convened, 
lolOl A ; Association establ., 
Pr.-XJ.K. reference of dispute 
to Security Counefi, EgJTptian 
counter-complaint, French 
criticisms of Second London 
Conference, further Fr.-U.K. 
ministerial discussions (Eden- 
Lloyd Paris visit), 15125 A; 
U.N. Security Council debates, 
unanimous approval of Anglo- 
Freneb-Egyptian agreement 
on ” Six Principles ” for Suez 
Canal r^ime, Soviet veto of 
Anglo-French resolution on 
18-Power proposals, Indian 
proposals for revision of 1888 
Convention, S,C.U.A. Council 
decisions* EY.-U.K. differences 
with U.S.A. on payment of 
Canal dues, further Pr.-U.H. 
ministerial discussions, 15252 
A 

"2aonist spy ring*' trial, Fr. 
protests against executions, 
14135 A 
Elections. 

By-elections, see special subhdg. 

Council of the Ropuhllo (1955), 
14297 A 

Departmental 11955), 14297 A 
Natl. Assembly, aimed., 14577 
A ; results, 14625 A ; 14681 A 
Electoral System. 

Reforms, parity, debates, fall- 
Ure to agree, 14577 A 
Electricity. 

Electricity gdd, submarine 
cable Imk with British elec- 
tricity grid, Franco-British 
agreement, 15135 A 

Ely, General Panl^Henri. 

Chief of General Staff of Armed 
Forces, apptmt., 14768 B 
European Coal and Stedl Com- 
munity. 

See main heading, letter E. 
European Payments Union, 

Settlements and pOBitlon, see 
main heading, letter E. 

Faure, M. Edgar. 

Adenauer, Dr., Luxemburg 
meeting, (Saar, Fr.-Gennan 
co-operataon), 14497 A 

Algerian policy, 8tatmt.,14577A 

Elections, advancement, , de- 
zkiatid; rejected by Natl Assbly., 
Assembly dissolved, elections 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Faure, M, Edgar. 

ordered, 14577 A ; results, 
appeal for Govt, of Centre 
coalition, 14625 A 
Electoral reforms, NatL Assbly. 

debates, statements, 14577 A 
Foreign 5Iinister, 14008 A 
Geneva ” Summit ” Conf., see 
main heading, letter G. 
High-level talks, statement, 
14189 A 

London and Paris agreements, 
parity, speeches, 14227 A 
Moroccan policy, statement, 
14577 A 

National Assembly, dissolution 
under Art. 51. 14577 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy speech, 14069 A ; r^ig- 
nation, 146S1 A 
Radical Party , expulsion, 14577 
A ; expulsion confirmed, 
14681 A 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Egyptian accounts, blocking 
(Suez crisis), 15001 A 
French Union. 

See main heading, letter F. 
Germany (Eastezn), Relations 
with. 

Bast Berlin, French insistence 
on continued 4 -Power control, 
14663 A ; protest agst. para- 
military activities, 14701 A 
with. 

East German sovereignty, 
Soviet - East German agrmt., 
French non-recognitn.* 14537 
A; Soviet recognition, French 
denunciation, 15267 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Adenauer - Faure meeting fLux- 
embuTg), 14497 A 
Adenauer-Molletmeetings (Lux- 
emburg), agreement on status 
of Saar, Wamdt mines, Moselle 
canalization, Alsace (Upper 
Rhine) Canal, 14925 A ; 
(Bonn), discussions (Saar 
agreements, European inte- 
gration), 15165 A 
Adenauer - Plnay meeting 
(Rhdndorf), 14721 A 
Alsace (Upper Rhine) Canal, 
extension abandoned, Franco- 
German agreement, 14925 A ; 
15165 A 

Brentano-Fineau discussions 
(Paris), 14721 A 
CSvil aviation, agrmt., 14456 D 
Cultural agrmt., ratification, 
14390 B 

Diplomatic relations, Embassy 
status assumed, 14237 A j 
Economic co-operation, joint 
Chamber of Commerce opened, 
industrialists* discussions, 
14256 B 

Franoo-German relations, Adeii- 
auer - Plnay discussions, com- 
munique* 14223 A 
German Federal Republic, sole 
legitimate German regime, 
French reafiarmatlon, 14537 A 
London and Paris agrmts., see 
main heading, letter L. 
Mend^-France, M., Baden- 
Baden discussions, with Dr. 
Adenauer, 14000 A 
Moselle canalization scheme, 
Paris negotiations, 14721 A ; 
Franco -German agreement, 
14925 A ; Franco * German - 
Luxemburg agrmt., 15165 A 
Occupation regime ' ended, 
14237 A 

Saar, political and economic 
status (for details of fresh 
Franoo-German n^otiatiCfns 
and agreements, see main ^dg. 
Saar Territofy, letter S, sub- 
heading ‘'Political and Eco- 
nomic Status”). 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Gcnnany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
14390 B 

Gold and Dollar Reaervwi. 

Pigs. (1954), 14224 C 
Heniot, M. ^ouard. 

Radical Party, honorary life 
president, resigoation, 15247 A 
Honours and Awards. 

Order of Military Meiit, revival, 
15260 B 

Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
uailitary intervention, French 
reactions, French asylum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
Iceland, Relations with* 

Dipl relations, Embassy status, 
14689 A 

Independent Republican Party. 

See “ Moderate ** Fames below. 
Independents et Paysans d* Action 
Sociale. 

See ** Moderate ” Parties below. 
India, Relations with. 

Algerian question, Mr. Nehru’s 
suggestions for settlement, 
Pineau-Menon discu^ions, 
14965 A ; French rejection of 
Mr Nehru’s proposals, 14969A 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention m Egypt, Mr. Nehru’s 
denunciation, 15261 A ; 15213A 
French Settlements in India 
(Pondicherry etc.), de fure 
transfer, treaty sig., 14918 A 
Nehru, M> , Pans visit, 15220 A 
Pmean* M., Delhi visit, 14840 A; 
Mr. Nehru’s statemt., 14846 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, reactions, 
15201 A; 15213 A 
Industrial Development. 
DecentraUzatioD*decree,14009B 
Xndustfial Production. 

E C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Industrial Froduo 
tiott, letter E. 

Internal Security. 

Algerian residents, agitaHon, 
arrests* 14431 A 
Ollier, Mme. R. H-, charges 
(Petrov case), arrest, 14446 A ; 
acquittal, 14510 D 
Inteniatfonal Bank. 

Lo£tn, 13984 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military int®- 
vention in Bgjqit, dipl. rela- 
tions broken by Iraq, 15201 A; 
15236 A 

Israel, Relatloiis with. 

Arms supplies* security guaran- 
tees, Sharett - Pinay talks, 
14485 A; 14325 A; French 
fighters, 14985 A 
British demilitarized tanks, re- 
export from Prance, BrfMsh 
White Paper, Fr. statement, 
14726 A 

Israeli arms orders, 14793 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt (Sinai battle)* Fr.-TJ.K. 
ultimatum for withdrawal of 
belligerents from Suez Canal 
area, Israeli acceptance, Egyp- 
tian rejection* Fr.-U.K. veto 
In U.N. Security Council, Pr.- 
U.K. miHtary intervention, 
U.N. (3teneral Assembly emer- 
gency resolution, cease-fire in 
operation, 15173 A; 

Genei^ Assembly’s resolu^ons 
on c^se-fire and formation of 
U.N. Batemational Force for 
Middle East, acceptance by 
Egypt, Israel, Francd, 'and 
U.E., intema^onal rea^mis, 
15201 A ' * 

Italy, wiliL ' ^ 

(Sronchf, Preddent, M^rfeia, 
Dr , Pafiaf vMt, 
joint stat^ent, 14828 





FRANCE (coat,) 

Italy, jReSaltotMi- wklu 
Mendte'Fmnce, M.. Bom© -rtsit, 
aisca»»iona« oommimlqii^s, 
14000 A ^ ^ 

Soelba-HartiBO, Paarls Tislt, 
14102 B 

Suez Canal, Itailau payment of 
Canal doffl to Egypt, M. 
Pineau’s criticism, ^ Signor 
Martino’s reply, 15125 A 

Japan, Rdatkms witli* 

Toshida, 'Mt. Slilgem, Pmris 
vMt, 14005 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Anglo- Frencii military inter- 
vention in Egypt, dipL rela- 
tions broken by Jordan, boy- 
cott of Frencb goo^, 15201 A 
l„acoste, id. Robexft, 

Afeena, Minister OoT.-General, 
appointment, 146S1 A ; parlia- 
mentary statement, 14013 A 
Minister of Econ- AjQiairs and 
Finance, apptmt*, 14681 A 
Laos, Relations with. 

French Union forces, ©Tactia- 
tioa, 1511S A 

Monetary and economic agree- 
ments, Laotian independent 
enrrency, 14116 B 
Le Troquer, M. AndW. 

Kati. Assanbly, President, 
14681 A 

Libya, Rdatiom with. 
Conventiona , i** good neigh- 
bour,” economic, cnlttnEal), 
14376 O 

Blplomatlo relations, Libyan 
Embassy In Paris, 13996 B 
Fezsam, French bases, Libyan 
evacuation demand, French 
r^usal, Franco - Libyan nego- 
tiations, 14047 A ; agnnt. 
(evacuation of Frencb troops, 
French transit rights, wartime 
reactivation), 1437 6 <3 ; French 
bases, evacnatiott begun, 
14570 B ; Praneo-Libyan 
treaty (evacuation of French 
troops, French transit rights, 
eto,), French ratification, 
15273 A 

frteidsMp treaty, 14376 C; 
French ratifleation, 15373 A 
HaJim, M., Paris visit, 14988 A 

London and Paris Agreements. 
See main heading, letter L. 


Luxemburg, Relatfons with. 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreements, 15165 A 
Massigii, M. Ren5. 

Brit^ Oompanlon of Honour, 
13976 A 

Mhilstary d WoreSgo. Affairs, 
Sed -General, Totimmt., 149870 
Mayer, M. RenA, 

European ObaJ on^ Steel Com- 
mmnty. High Authority,, Fres- 
ident, 15025 A 


Mondlbs-^Fraiico, Pierre. 
OhuiohM, ^ IF., oorrespond- 
ence on Paris Agrmts., 14227 A 
C^cxnfidence votes (London and 
Paris agreements), 13966 A; 
j^CoseHi 07. African polipy). 
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FRANCE (cont.) 

MiddleEast. 

Arab countries, Mgbt arms and 
ainmuiLitloa exports sus- 
pended, 14726 A 
U.K.-O.S.-French meefciiig, M, 
Pineau's propwal for, 14793 A 

Ministry of Foceign Affairs. 
Secrefcary-Geneml, Joie vice 
Ma^li, 14987 C 

** Moderate ** Parties. 

Elections, I ointcampalga (Inde- 
pendent Republicans, Papsans, 
Dissident Gauliigts-A.R.S.), re- 
sults, 14625 A ; 14681 A 
Single parity, group {Ind^pend- 
mis d Paysans d*Adion 
Sociah)^ formation, M. Pinay 
leader, 14681 A 

MoEet, M. Guy. 

Action Committee for United 
States of Europe, statement 
on participation, 1513T A 
Adenauer, Br., Luxemburg 
meeting (Saar, Moselle canali- 
zation, etc.), 14925 A ; Bonn 
meetiiig (Saar agreements, 
European mtegration), 15165 
A 

Algerian problem, criticism of 
U.S. attitude, 14815 A ; policy 
statements, 14913 A; policy 
statement, rejection of Mr. 
Nehru’s proposals, 14969 A 
Algiers, visit, hostile demonstra- 
tlonSyby French population, 
14681 A 

Eden - MoHet discussions 
(Catequers), 14752 A 
Euiatom, National Assembly 
debate, statement, 15137 A 
Export of light arms to Arab 
countries, ban, annoimoement, 
14969 A 

General elections, results, de- 
mand for “ Republican Front ” 
Government, 14825 A 
Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
discussions with U.K. leaders 
(Loudon), Ft.-U.E:. ultimatiim 
to belligerents for withdrawal 
from Suez Canal area, parity, 
statement, 15173 A; corre- 
spondence with Marshal Biil- 
ganm, Soviet proposal for 
tJ.S. -Soviet armed interven- 
tion in Egypt, 15217 A 
Moscow visit, anneemt., 14815 
A; discussions with Soviet 
leaders, joint Franco-Soviet 
statement, 14934 A 
Prime Minister, investiture vote, 
policy statement, 14681 A 
Saar, Adenauer-Mollet meeting 
(Luxembujg)* agreement on 
status of Saar, Wamdt mines, 
Moselle canalization, Alsace 
GUpper Rhine) Canal, 14925 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, st^ments, 15091 A; 
15013 A; disoussiQns with 
U.K. leaders (London visit), 
15079 A ; CEltioism of Second 
London Conference, 15125 A ; 
discussions with U.K. leaders 
()Pa4s>» 16252 A 
Firits (Cabequers), (Moscow, an- 
nouncement), 1A7 52 A ; (Lon- 
^ don), 159T9 A 
'^esteim pifiioy, criticisms, 
priority for disarmament over 
G^;man reunification in talks 
with U.S.S.R*, proposal (inter- 
view with UJ3^ News imd 
World Poport), German Feder- 
al Govti's rejection of MoUet 
proposal, 14815 A 

Monnnville, M. Gaston. 

Coun<fil of tiie Bepublio, presi- 
dent, re-election, 13986 B 

Monnet, M. Jean. 

, Action Commit^ for a United 
Btetes of Europe, formation, 
'announcement, 15137 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Monnet, M. Jc^n. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, High Authority, Presi- 
dent, resignation, 15025 A 
Morocco, Reiatioxis with. 

(For France’s Moroccan policy 
in former French Morocco prior 
to the recc^ultionof Morocco’s 
independence, see main 
heading French Morocco, letter 
F, and for relations between 
the former French and Spanish 
Zones of Morocco, see subhdg. 
Spain, Relations with below.) 
Blplomatic agreement, signed, 
provisions, 14946 A 
French Army, incidents with 
** Liberation Army,” 14946 A ; 
Itother incidents with Lih. 
Army,*’ French troop move- 
ments, Moroccan protest, Fr.- 
Mor. agreement on status of 
French troops, 15110 A 
French community, Unton de la 
Presence Francaise, further 
expulsions of memhers, 15110 
A 

French economic aid French- 
Moroccan negotiations, 15110 
A 

French High Commissioner, 
post abolished, M. Dubois 
apptd. Ambassador, 14946 A 
Mauritania, incorporation in 
Morocco, Istlqlal claims, 15110 
A 

Moroccan Army, formation, 
agreement, 14946 A 
Moroccan independence and 
iut^ity, French recognltn-, 
agrmt. on Moroccan diplo- 
matic representation and form- 
ation of Moroccan Army, 
14781 A 

Police control, transfer to 
Moroccan Govt., 14946 A 
Police, dismissals of French 
offices, 15110 A 
Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef , 
Franco-Moroccan relations, 
statement, 14677 A ; Paris 
visit, broadcast onnew Franco- 
Moroccan relationship after 
independence, 14781 A 
Moselle River. 

Canalization scheme, Franco- 
German agreement, 14925 A ; 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreements, 15165 A 
Motor Industry* 

Paniiapd-C^tro6n agreement, 
14175 C 

Production, figs. (1953, 1954), 
14469 A 

MJKJP. (Popular Republicfm 
Party). 

Meotion results, statement on, 
14625 A 

Expulsions, M. Juglas, 14008 A; 

M.Monteil readmitted, 14570 A 
National Assembly, 

Algeria, debates on state of 
emergency, 14431 A • on 
emergency, reforms, future 
status, 14577 A 

Constitution, reform, final ap- 
proval, 14049 A ; further 
reforms, consideration ap- 
proved, 14418 A 
Dissolution (under Art. 51), 
14577 A 

Elections, advancement, de- 
bates, 14577 A 

Electoral reforms, debates, 
14577 A 

Emergency Powers Bill 
(Algeria), adoption, 14913 A 
Euratom, debate^ suppoi^, for 
continued n^btiatlons, 15137 
A 

Franco-Libyan treaty, approval 
15273 A 

Israeli military operal^dns agst. 
Egypt, Fr.-U.K. ultimatum to 
befiigerents, approval, 15173 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

National Assembly. 

London and Paris agrmts., 
approval, 13965 A 
Moliet, Guy M., investiture 
vote, 14681 A 

Morocco, constitutional reforms, 
approval, 14577 A 
North Africa, debate, Mendds- 
France Govt.defeated,14069A 
North Africa, debate on Govt’s, 
policy (Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia), confidence vote, 
14969 A 

Party strengths (post-election j, 
14625 A ; final figs., 14681 A : 
changes after unseating of 
Poujadist deputies, 14858 A ; 
position after unseatmg of 
more Poujadist deputies, 
15036 B 

President (M. Sohneiter), elect- 
ion, 13985 B ; (Le Troquer), 
election, 14681 A 
Saar, Franco-German agrmt,, 
approval. 13965 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, condemnation by Natl. 
Assembly, M. Mollet’s and M. 
Pineau’s statements, 15013 A 
Tunisia, Home Rule conven- 
tions, ratification, 14379 A; 
maintenance of French forces, 
M. Pmeau’s statement, 14989 
A 

Vice-presidents, eleotn., 14681 A 
Voting by proxy, limited, 
14418 A 

New Zealand, Relatioiis with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, N.Z. sup- 
port, 15201 A 
OIHer, Mme. R. ML 
Petrov case, charges, arrest, 
14446 A ; acquittal, 14510 D 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy’s denunciation, anti- 
French demonstrations, 15201 
A ; reactions, 15213 A 
Paris. 

Municipal Council, chairman 
(M. Fdron), 14267 D ; (Ruais), 
14988 D 
Paysans Parties* 

See “ Moderate ** Parties above. 
Persia, Relations with. 

Building contract, 14405 0 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, ratioiung, 15249 A 
Pflimlin, M. Pierre. 

Government, formation at- 
tempt, failure, 14069 A 
Pinay, M. Antoine. 

Adenauer, Dr., discussions on 
Franco - German relations, 
Saar, communique, 14223' A ; 
RhSndorf meeting (Saar, etc.), 
14721 A 

Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Cont. 
gee main heading, letter G. 
Geneva ” Summit *’ Oonf., see 
ma in heading, letter G. 
Government, formation at- 
tempt, faflure, 14069 A 
** Moderate ” parties’ parity- 
group, leader, 14681 A 
U.N. Gen. Assembly, ,10th 
session, atatemts. (NATO, 
German reunlficatn., European 
security. Communist subver- 
sion In Africa, Algeria, de- 
nunciation of Assembly de- 
cision), 14461 A 
U.1?. 1,0th annlv. session, 

speech, 14301 A 
Pineau, 2V1. Chrlsrian. 

Brentano, Herr von, Paris dls- 
ousrions (Saar, Moselle canali- 
zation), 14721 A 
Euratom, National Assembly 
debate, statement, 15137 A 
Foreign Minister, 14681 A , 
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FRANCE (cont,) 

PiniOEiiiLy M* Ciixist^m. 

Government, formation, confi- 
denc© vote refused, 14069 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, discussions with XJ-K. 
leaders (London), Fr.-"U.K1. 
nltnnatran to belligerents, 
military intervention in Suez 
Canal area, 15173 A ; further 
discussions with U.K. leaders 
(London), 15201 A 
London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see main heading 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
Suez Canal-” 

Middle East tension, proposal 
for U.K.-U.S.’French meeting, 
14793 A 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Fr.-U.E:.-U.S, disens- 
slons in London, participation, 
15001 A ; statement, 15013 A ; 
discussions with U.K. leaders 
(London visit), 15079 A ; 
criticisin of Second London 
Conference, 15125 A; Anglo- 
French Security Council reso- 
lution on IS-Power proposals, 
statements, further discussions 
with U-EI- leaders (Paris, 
London), 15252 A 
Tunisia, French insistence on 
maintenance of French forces, 
statement- 14989 A 
Visits (Moscow, announcement), 
14752 A ; 14815 A ; melhi, 
Cairo), 14840 A ; (Moscow 
discussions with Soviet leaders 
it. Franco-Soviet statement), 
(Prague), 14934 A; (Wash- 
ington), 14984 B ; (London), 
15079 A 

Western Powers* policy inMiddle 
East and Far East, criticisms 
(Paris speech), 14752 A 
World economic development 
agency, proposal at North 
Atlantic Council meeting, de- 
tails, 14861 A 

Popular ’RcpubHcan Party 
See subhdg. M.R.P*, above- 

Population. 

Census, detailed retums,14056C 
Figs. (dan. 1, 1956), 14675 D 
Towns over 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, 14056 O 

Pouiadlst Movement (tJJFJF-). 
Attti-semltism, charges of, M. 
Pouiade’s denial, M. Dupont*s 
anti-semltfo attacks, iresi^atn. 
of M. Jean Kaufman, 14681 A 
Elections, programme, oath for 
candidates, election results, 
14625 A 

Formation, programme, 1461 5 A 
Name changed from tJ.D.C.A. 
to Union ef Wraiemiti Wrtm^ 
pnse (XT.F.F.), 14681 A 
National Assembly, seven 
Potdadlst deputies unseated 
lor infringement of electoral 
law, Poujadlst boycott of 
AssOTubly proceeding, 14858 
A : three more Poujadist 
deputies unseated for infringe- 
ment of electoral law, 15036 B 
Poujade, M. Pierre, formation 
of tr.D-G. A., policies, 14615 A; 
statement on election results, 
biographical details, 14625 A ; 
poBoy statements; 14681 A; 
fined for slander of M. 
Sohneiter^ 14708 B ; policy 
statement to Poujadlst con- 
gress, 14858 A; fined for 
tax-resistance, 15083 A 

Press. 

Algerian rebellion, oharges of 
endangering security etc. agst. 
M. Barr#,, M. Bonrdejt, MBe. 
G6rard, 14913 A 

dally publication, 
14549 B ; return to weekly 
pnblioatlon, 14777 A 


FRANCE (coat.) f 

Press®, I 

Le Ttmps de Paris, publication, i 
14845 E ; publication ceased, • 
14966 E 

Queuille, M. Henri. 

Di^dent Badical Party, ad- 
herence, 15247 A 
Radical Socialist Party. 

Dissident Radical Party, for- 
mation (Monce, R^villon, etc.), 
15247 A 

Faure, M, Edgar, expulsion, 
14577 A ; expulsion, con- 
firmed, 14681 A ; 15247 A 
Hemot, M., resignation as 
honorary life president, 15247 
A 

Leader, M. Mendds-France re- 
elected, 15247 A 
Party congress (1956), decisions 
15247 A 

Republican Front,** participa- 
tion, 14625 A ; Republican 
Front’*Govt.,Bupporfc, 14681 A 
Split with R G.R.. 14625 A 
Radical ScKuallst Party (Dissi- 
dent). 

Formation, 15247 A 
Natl- Assembly, parity, group, 
leader (R^villon), 16247 A 
Secretary-General, election 
(Morice), 15247 A 
Ramadler, M. Paul. 

Minister of Economic Affairs 
and Finance, apptmt., 14719 A 
“Republican Front-** 

Election results, demand for 
“ Republican Front ** Govt., 
14625 A ; Govt, formed, 
14681 A 

Formation (Radical - Socialist - 
U.B S.R. - Social Republican 
parties), 14625 A 
Government formed (Guy 
MoRet), 14681 A; 14719 A 
Roads. 

Construction (post-war),14442A 
Rouen Cathedral. 

Restoration, reopening, 14939 C 

Rubber. 

See main headJEng, letter R, 

Saar Territory. 

Political and economic status, 
see mam hdg. Saar Territory, 
letter S, subhdg, ** Politick 
and Economic Status.** 

Wamdt mines, Fr.-Germim 
agre^n^t on 25-yr. coal 
supplies to France, 14925 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, dipl. rela- 
tions broken by Saudi Arabia, 
15201 A ; condemnation, 
15236 A 

Sarraut, M. Albert. 

French Union Assembly, presi- 
dent, election, 13985 B 
Schnelter, M« Pierre. 

National Assembly, president, 
election, 130S5 B 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Silver. 

See main heading, letter S. 
SodaHat Party. 

Communists, deotoral aRlanoe 
with, SodaMsrt rejeotn., 14625 
A; “Popular Front ** pro- 
posal, rejection, 14681 A 
Election respite, M. Gny 
Mollet on, demand for “ Re- 
publican Front ** Govt,i"14625 
A ; Govt, formed, 14681 A 
Expulsions (M. Naegelen, etc.), 
14013 B ; confirmed, corri- 
gendum, 14052 D ; d#uties 
readmitted, 14307 E 
“Republican Front,** parfclci* 
patlon, 14625 A 


FRANCE (conL.) 

Social Republican (GaoHlal;) 
Party. 

Election results, appeal for 
Govt. dfSaZulnofiOMl, 14625 A 
“Republican Front,” partici- 
pation, 14625 A ; support for 
Mollet Govt., refusal to take 
ofiBoe, 14681 A ; Govt. Joined, 
14719 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Aid to under-developed coun- 
tries, Franco-Soviet discus- 
sions (Moscow), 14934 A 
Algeria, Franco-Soviet talks 
(MoUet-Pineau Moscow visit), 
14934 A 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet de- 
nunciation, Moscow demon- 
strations, threat of Soviet 
volunteers ** to aid Egypt, 
15201 A ; Bulganin - Mofiet 
correspondence, U S. rejec- 
tion of Soviet proposal for 
U.S. -Soviet armed interven- 
tion m Egypt. 15217 A 
Anstrfan State Treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
“ State Treaty.** 

Cultural contacts, development, 
Franco-Soviet jt. declaration 
(Mollet-Pinean visit to Mos- 
cow), 14934 A 

Disarmament, Franco-Soviet 
talks (Mollet-Pineau Moscow 
visit), 14934 A 

East Berlin, Western - Soviet 
dispute over status of East 
German regime, 14663 A 
East German sovereignty, 
Soviet recognition, French 
denunciation, 15267 A 
Four-Power “ Summit ** Conf., 
see main heading Geneva 
“ Summit “Conference (1955), 
letter G. 

Franco-Soviet treaty, Soviet 
threat to annul, 14002 A : 
French reply, 14027 A : Soviet 
abrogation. 14239 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, French 
reactions, 15221 A 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest, 14002 A; 
Soviet allegations of Infringe- 
ment of Geneva protocol , 
14027 A ; repudiation, 14039 C ; 
M. Molotov's denunciation, 
14059 A 

Moliet - Pinoau visit to Moscow, 
announcement, 14752 A; 
14815 A; discussions with 
Soviet leaders. Joint Franco- 
Soviet statement, 14934 A 
Trade relations, proposed ex- 
pansion, Franco-Soviet state- 
ment (Mollet-Pineau visit to 
Moscow), 14934 A 
Spain, Relations with. 

Morocco, Spanish cessation of 
anti-French broadcfwta, re- 
"'newed deterioration in Fr.- 
f Span, relations, Fr. allegatns. 
of Spanish inaction agst. Riff 
insurgents, Spanish denial, 
14473 A ; Franco-Spanish 
Note exchanges, 14528 A; 
meeting of M. Duhois and 
Gen. Garcia VaJino, 14677 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Ste^ Community, 
letter B.) 

E.O.B. statfeMcs, see main hdg. 
European Ste^ Production, 
letter E: “ ^ 

Strillcea and Industrial Disputes. 

Compamtlve figs-, 1^4478 B 
Sudan. RelaGons wltih. 

Mr.;BarIs 13|I69 A 

SuezCanal. , , 

Anglo-French military Inter- 


FRANGE (cont) 

Suez Canal. 

vention m Canal area, see 
SUblidg. Egypt, Relations with. 
Egyptian nationalization, Fr. 
reactions, see aubhdgs .Defence 
and Egypt. Relations with. 
London Conference, see main 
beading Egypt, subheading 
“ Suez Canal.” 

Users* Aesomation, see main 
heading Egypt, letter B, sub- 
heading “ Suez Canal.” 
Switzerland, Relations with, 
Five-Powesr “ summit ** talks, 
Swiss appeal, French rejection, 
15216 B 

Syria, Relations with, 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, dipl. rela- 
tions broken by Svria, 15201 A 
French North Africa, Syrian 
anti-French broadcasts, Fr. 
protests, 14452 B 
Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements, 

Argentina, multilateral system, 
debt settlement scheme, 
14907 B 

Brazil, multilateral svstem, 
French adherence. 1.5086 C 
Germany (Western), 14390 B 
Vietnam (North) 14486 A 
Vietnam (South), monetary and 
trade agreement (1954). ter- 
mination, piastre-franc parity 
to continue, 14949 A 
Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.C countries), increased per- 
centages, compensation tax 
changes, 14014 A ; 14254 A ; 
(O.E.E 0. countries, dollar 
area), percentage of import 
total (Dec. 1955), 14788 A; 
(June 1956), 15097 A 
Travel Allowances, 

Increased, 14254 A 
Tunisia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic agreemt (TunMan 
diplomatic representation), 
14989 A 

Foreign exchange, Tunisia to 
remain in franc area, agimts., 
14289 A ; 14812 A 
Franoo-TnnislanOustoms union, 
creation, agrmts., 14289 A; 
14812 A 

French community in Tunisia, 
status, Franco-Tunisian agree- 
ment, 14289 A ; French Govt, 
finant^l assistance, 14989 A 
French economlo aid (food 
supplies), 14289 D 
French financial aid, Tunisian 
request. Council of the Rep- 
refusal, 14989 A 
French forces, Tunisian demand 
lor ultimate evacuation, Fr. 
rejection. 14989 A 
French High Commissioner 
(M. Seydoux), 14427 A 
Interdeiiendence (foreign affairs 
and defence), Tunisien 
suspensloii of negotiations, 
14989 A 

Police control, tranafOT to 
Tunisian Govt., 14989 A 
Radio Tunis, negotiations on 
future status, 14989 A 
Shipping agreement, 14812 A 
Tunisian Independence,^ control 
of foreign affairs and def©i|c©, 
B^nch recognition*. Franoo- 
Trailaian agrmt., 14812 A 
Tunisian internal «|utonona7, 
Franco-Tunisian agrtnts I pro- 
visions, 1^289 A : French par- 
ity. ratif., 143J79 A; agnnte 
aigned by pey, ,14468 Oj 
, Tunisian Internal security# 

^ -JBiranco-TpnJ^Iau 

14289 A; 14812 A » 
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FEANCE (cont-) 

UJD.SJR- 

KepttbEcan Front," partlci- 
patloa, 14625 A; " Bepnbll- 
can Front ” Gort.» pardwipa- 
t!on, 14681 A 

United 'Khxgdomf BelatJcms witb. 

Atondo cx>-opemfcion agreement, 
14360 A 

Eden - MoBetdlactartons (Cheq- 
uers), statement (NATO, dis- 
armament plan, economic aid 
poEoy, Arab-Ii^eM dispute, 
Britteh snpport for French 
policy in North Africa),14?52A 

Electricity, agrmt* on British- 
French submarine cable link, 
15135 A 

French North African policy, 
British support, 14752 A 

Israrii military oiwrarioES agst. 
Egypt, Mollet-Pinean London 
riisit, Fr.-U.K. nltnnatnin for 
withdrawal of behigerentBfrom 
Suez Canal area, Bden-Moilet 
statements, Fr. and U.K. 
parity- debates, Fr.-U.K. Teto 
in XJ.N. Secnrity Council, 
Israeli acceptance of nltima- 
tum, B^ptian rejection, Fr.- 
XJ-K- military intervention, 
occnpation of Port Said area, 
Egyptian blocking of Canal, 
U-N* General Assbly. emer- 
gency resolution, cease-fire in 
operation. 15173 A ; U.N. 
Genial Assembly’s resolu- 
tions on cease-fire and forma- 
tion of U,N. International 


Force for Middle East, accep- 
tance by Egypt, Israel, France 
and farther Anglo-Fr. 

mmistedal talks, international 
reactions, 15201 A ; 15213 A ; 
15230 A; 15236 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptfan nationali- 
zation, Freiich-U.El.-XJ-S. dis- 
cussions in London, proposal 
for international conference to 


dJscoss intemarional control of 


CMial, Frendki-U.K. defence 
precautions, 15001 A; 15013 
A; Fr.-U-K- ministerial dis- 


cussioBS (Mollet-Pmeau Lon- 
don visit), communique, 
French troops stationed in 
Cyprus, 15079 A ; Ft.-U.K.- 
U.S. proposal for formation of 
Caned Users’ Association, 
Egyptian denundaMon, Anglo- 
Frezicsh Note to TT-N- Security 
Ooundl, second Londma Conf. 
oonrm^, 15101 A; Associa- 
tion edablished, Fn-TJ-EL ref. 
of dispute to CSci., ItoP- 

oounter-compialnt, further Fn 
U-E:^ ministerial discussions 
^den-Idoyd Paris visit), 
15125 A; UJ7. Security Cot, 
debaiee, unanfuaous approval 
of Anglo - Framh - Egyptian 
agreement on " Six Principles’’ 
for Suez Canal regime, Soviet 
veto of Anglo-Frtoch resolu- 
tion on 18«PawOT proposals, 
^C-UJk. Council dedsions, 
Fr,-U.K. differmces with 
TJ,&A. on payment, of Canal 
dues, further Pr--U.K:. mlnls- 
** te®M Hscussions, 15252 A 
Vietmam ISouth), Iten rfighne, 

. ^ afc^feudeif^to, Fb, - U.S, 

taiks^a4d49 A ^ ^ 
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1 FRANCE (cont.) 

I Usited States, ReIatioz» witli. 

! *yrcraft, fighter development, 

I agrmt,, 14365 A 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt after Israel 
at^'aek, C-s. condemnation, 
Fr.-U.K. veto of U S. resolu- 
tion la U.N. toeourity Council, 
151T3 A; further U.S. reac- 
tions, Pre®. Eisenhower’s 
broadcast, 15201 A; U-S. 
rejection of Soviet proposal 
for U-S.-Soviet armed inter- 
vention in Egypt, 15217 A 
Atiantio aliianee. President 
Eisenhower’s reaflOirmation, 
15257 C 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
15133 A 

Atomic Iihrary,U.S. gift,14360A 
European oil shortage (Middle 
Bast cnsis), XJ.S. restrictions 
on additional oil supplies 
pending Anglo-Fr. withdrawal 
from Egypt lifted by Pres. 
Eisenhower, U.S. emergency 
plans, 15249 A 

French purchase of U.S. surplus 
ships, final French payment, 
14645 B 

Heavy water, U.S. sale, 14765 A 
Indo-Chlna, U.S. military aid 
agreement, 14161 A 
Pineau, M., Washington visit, 
talks with Mr. Dulles, Joint 
communique (French-U-S. re- 
lations, disarmament, NATO, 
European unity, Algeria, 
Middle East, aid to under- 
developed areas), 14984 B 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, French-U.K.-U.S. dis- 
cussions in London, proposal 
fop international conference to 
discuss international control of 
Canal, 15001 A; 15013 A; 
Fpen(^-U.K;.-U.S. proposal 
for formation of Canal Users’ 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
ciation, second London Conf. 
convened, 15101 A ; Associa- 
tion established, 15125 A; 
U-S. support for Anglo-Fr, 
resolutions on 18-Power pro- 
posals in U.N. Security Cci., 
S.C.U.A. Council decisions, 
Fr.-U.K. differences with 
U.S.A. on payment of CSanal 
dues, 15252 A 

Tariffs, U.S. inor, on bicycles, 
French concern, 14452 A 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts., 14207 B 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Vietnam (South), differences 
over Diem rOgime, Fr.-XT.K.- 
U.S. tato, 14949 A ^ 

Uituihiiii. < 

See un^er Atomic Enci^ and 
Beseai^ ai^oVe. 

Vltttmm (Nortih)^ Briations with. 
Economio and oultfazaX relatns. , 
lagmits. (Fr^oh mtes:^rt3e8 In 
' Vietnam, # Baateur Institute, 

< T<mgklegese coal mines, etc.), 
t 14253 A 1 • - 

f Fimch IM^te, apptmt., (M. 
ftedii|enr);L4253 A 
Trade agreements, 14486; A 

riVli^hrain (South), Rclatioas with. 

, '•"Diemv M> Ngo Dinh, differences 
with Fraiie 0 ,Frenoh-U.K.-U.S. 
talks on attitude, French re- 
fosal, to support M;,, Diem’s 
demand for postponenaent of 
all-yietaamese elections, 
14949 A 

French Expedltiona:^ Corps, 
withdrawal on Vietnamese de- 
mand, 14949 A 

French Joxxmallsts, ezpulsfan. 
14949 A ^ - 


^ FRANCE (cont.) 

j Vietnam (Souths, Relation* with. 

High Commissioner, Hoppenot, 

I appomtment, 14949 A; post 
abolished, M. Payart apptd. 
Ambassador, 15100 A 
Monetary and economio agree- 
ments, Vietnam independent 
currency, 14116 B 
Piastre-jEranc parity to con- 
tinue, 14949 A 

Badvo - France ~Asie, closure, 
14949 A 

Republic of South Vietnam, 
French reccgnitlon, 14949 A 
Sects, French subsidies ended, 
14949 A 

Trade and monetary agreement, 
(1954), termination, piastre- 
franc parity to continue, 
14949 A 

Vietnamese military forces, 
command transferred to Viet- 
nam Government, 14949 A 

War Crimes. 

Trials (Oradour, etc.), 14042 A ; 
(Dbon and Marseilles Gestapo, 
Struthof Camp), details, ap- 
peals by Gen. Oberg and Col. 
Knochen rejected, death sen- 
tence agst. Wilhelm Korf com- 
muted, 14298 A 
War Memorials. 

Unknown Jewish Martyr, 
memorial imveiled, 15212 O 
Western Buropean Usiosi. 

See main heading, letter W. 
Yugoslavia, Relatious with. 
French aid, oontinutn., 14162 A 
Tito, President, French visit, 
Jt. French-Tugoslav statemt., 
conferment of MidaiXU Mth- 
iaire, 14891 A 

Western Powers, continued co- 
operation, Belgmde discnssns., 
14295 D ; Pres. Tito on 
Yugoslav attitude, 14358 A 

FRENCH MOROCCO, 

(For events after the attainment 
of independence by Morocco on 
March 2, 1956, see mam hdg. 
Morocco, letter M.) 

Ben Slimane, Si Fatmi. 

Prime Minister, designation, 
14528 A 

Boyer de Latonr, General. 

See Resident*Genetal below. 
Consdtutional Reforms. 

M. Grandval’a negotns., Fr.- 
Moroocan Alx-les-Batns conf., 
Catronx - Yrissou discussions 
with ex-Spltan Ben Youssef, 
agrmt. on Sultan Ben Arafa’s 
withdrawal, formation of Col. 
of the Throne, setttng-up of 
representative MorocoauGovt., 
negotiation of Fr.-Moroccan 
treaty of inter-dependenoe, 
14473 A ; Sultan Ben Youssef 
recognized by France, state- 
ments on constitutional re- 
fomm and Frenoh-Moroocan 
relations, 14528 A 
Premiership, post created, ap- 
poin1mt.(Ben Slimane), 14528 A 
Council of Guardians of the 
Throne. 

Formation, French agrmt. with 
Nationalist parses , ancl ex- 
Snltan Ben Youssef , Instafia- 
tlon, 14473 A ; Istlqlal’s ob- 
Jeotlbns refuted, 14528 A 
Membership, 14473 A 
Resignation, 14528 A 
Dubois, Mr Anilr5. , 

See B^s^ent-General below. 
French Commun^^ , 

Ben Youssef, Sultan, assurances 
to French community, 14528 A 
Eyraud, Dr., assassination, 
14473 A 

Lenhlgre-Dul^reuil, M. assassin- 
ation, 14473 A 


FRENCH MOROCCO 

(cont.j 

French Community. 

Unurn de ta Pri^ence Frnngaiee, 
protests agst. French Govt.’s 
reform plans, M. Grandval’s 
action agst. leaders, 14473 A ; 
recc^oition of Sultan Ben 
Youssef, 14628 A 

Grandval, M. GEbert. 

See Resident-General below 

listiqlal Party. 

CJonstitutional reforms, atti- 
tude, 14473 A; 14528 A 
North African “ liberation 
army," formation, Cairo an- 
nouncement, 14452 B 
lewish Community. 

Equal status, assurances by 
Sultan Ben Youssef, 14528 A 

Pasha of Marrakesh (El Glaoul). 
Assassination attempt, 14473 A 
Throne question, support for 
Sultan Ben Arafa, opposition 
to ex-Snltan Ben Youssef, 
letter to M. Faure, 14473 A ; 
submissionto Sultan Ben Y ous- 
sef, pardon granted, 14528 A 

Population. 

Moslem population, 14552 P 

Resident-General. 

Boyer de Latour, Gen,, appt. 
(oice M. Grandvil), 14473 A ; 
resignation, 14528 A 
Dnbois, M. Andrd, appmt. 
{vice Gen. de Latour) 14528 A 
Grandval, M. Gilbert, appt. 
{vice M. Lacoste), negotiatns. 
on reform plan, action agst. 
French counter-terrorism, re- 
signation, 14473 A 
Lacoste, M. Francis, resigna- 
tion, 14473 A 

Riots and Revolts* 

Casablanca, Marrakesh, Khen- 
Ifra riots, Oued Zem massacre, 
etc., 14473 A 

Riff and Middle Atlas revolts, 
commando ” and tribesmen 
attacks, French counter-ops., 
military reinforcemts., 14473 
A; French drive to Spanish 
Moroccan frontier, RifC re- 
beHion ended, 14528 A 

Sultan Moulay Mohammed Ben 
Arafa. 

Abdication, 14528 A 
Assassination attempt, 14473 A 
Withdrawal to Tangier, 14473 A 

Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef. 

Exile, proposed return to 
France, 14473 A ; arrival in 
France, return to Morocco, 
14528 A 

Moroccan oonstitutnl. reforms, 
throne question, Moroccan re- 
preswtative Govt., French - 
Morpooan relatns., abstention 
from political activities, talks 
with Catronx- Yrissou mission, 
Fr. Govt.’s proposals accepted, 
14473 A; Catroux-Ben Youssef 
oorresp, published, Fr. Govt.’s 
torther agrmt. with Ben 
Youssef, Ben Youssef ’s return 
to Morocco, 14528 A 
Recognition by French Govt., 

, agrmt. on Moroccan constlt, 
r^orms and Franoo-Moroooan 
relations, 14528 A 

Terrorist Activities. 

Incidents (terrorist and French 
oounter-terrorist), summary 
(Jan. *54 - June *65), 14473 A ; 
further terrorist Incidents, 
14528 A 

United Nations Organization. 

For discussions of the French 
Moroccan situation in the U.N. 
Gen. Assembly see’ main hdg. 
United Nations, letter U. 



FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 

(See al«?o tinder main headings 

AIger5a» Freaicli Morocco, 
Ximisla*) 

liiberation Army,” formatioii, 
Cairo announcement, 14452 B 

“Idbeiation Committee/* ex- 
pulsions of M- Bom^uiba and 
N6o-D^tour politick bureau, 
14512 C 

FRENCH UNION. 

Assembly. 

President (M. Sarrant), 13985 B 
Broadcasting:* 

State Broadcasting Corimra- 
tion for Overseas France* 
formation, 14674 B 
Cambodia. 

French Union reCerence in 
Cambodian Constitution, de- 
letion* 14484 A 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

Mauxitania. 

Incorporation in Morocco, Isti- 
0 .M claim* rejection by Mauri- 
tanian leader* 15110 A 

G 

GAMBIA. 

See main hdg- BrMsbL West 

Africa, letter B. 

GENmAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE (GATT). 

Bixrcpean Coal and Stedi Com- 
munity* 

Danish complaints about Com- 
munity’s unfair practices to- 
wards third countries, settle- 
ment* 15025 A 

Waiver for E.C.S.O. internal 
trade, 15025 A 

GENEVA FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS* CONFERENCE. 

Four-Power conf., Dulles - 
Maomfllan - Pinay prepara- 
tory meetings (N.T., Paris), 
conf. opening, discussns.(Euro- 
I^ean security and German 
re-unification, disaraianient, 
Bast-West contacts). Western 
proposals for Treaty of Assur- 
ance on German Be-unlficatu. 
and for aB-German elections, 
Soviet proposals for European 
Collective Security Treaty and 
AE-German Council* rejection 
of Eden plan for free elections. 
Western and Soviet proposals 
on disarmament and East- 
West contacts, failure to reach 
agrmt. on implementation of 
" Summit " directives, final 
speeches, joint declaration on 
disarmament, Western Foreign 
Ministers’ declaration on Ger- 
many, Brentano - Olleuhauer 
talks with Western Foreign 
Ministers, E. German propos- 
als for German re-unlfioatlon, 
W. German reactions to conf- 
failure. 14537 A 
GENEVA “SUIVIMIT” 
CONFERENCE (i955). 

Four-Power ** Summit ” Qjuf., 
Western Powers* prep, meet- 
ing, invitation to U.S.S-B, 
14189 A; Soylet acoeptancp* 

, agrmt; on Geneva, Maomillan- 
Pinay-DuHes taKs (N.Y.), 
talks with M. Molotov (San 
Franolsoo), West German atti- 
tude, Adenauer call for dis- 
armament agfmt., 14271 A; 
opening pre-conf. statem^ts 
by Heads of Govt., prep, meet- 
ings of Western For. Mins, and 
NATO Councp, W- Gerrnan re- 
actions, 14313 A j statements, 
dlsousslonsr (German unity, 
European geourlty;i.dIsaimia- 
ment, East-West (^nt^ts), 
agrmt. on Geneva meeting' of 
Foreign Ministers, 14325 A 


GEOGRAPHT. 

Antarctica, 

Mountam mng^, discovery, 
14349 A; 14838 C 
Western Hiadepbere. 

Highest momtain (Ojos del 
Salado), 14724 D 

GHIMANY (EASTERN). 

(Under this main heading are 
indexed all items relating to 
the Government of Eastern 
Germany; the former Soviet 
High Commissiou ; and the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. 
Albania, Belationa with. 

State of war, ended, 14113 H 
Amxaesty. 

Non-pohtlcal prisoners, releases 
15267 A 

Political prisoners, releases, 
15267 A 

Social Democrats, 14880 A 
War c rim inal H , 14864 A i 
14880 A 

Armed Forces* 

Militarized "people’s poHoe," 
Inoorptn- in Army, 14701 A 
" Na4donal People’s Army,” 
creation, 14701 A 
" People’s Army,” reduction, 
voluntary recruitmt-, 14965 C 
Atctmic Energy and Research. 
Atomic power station, Soviet 
aid, agreement, 15087 A 
Scientific Council for peaceful 
uses, formation, 14670 A 
Berlin (Eastern Sector). 
Anti-Communist rising, (1953) 
Soviet suppression, mass 
arrests, trials, Herr Grote- 
wohl’s statement on economic 
concessions, exodus of refugees 
to W. Germany, 15267 A 
Para-military activities, arming 
of civilians, Brit., U.S., French 
protests to Soviet Union, 
14701 A 

Population* jaigares, 13968 A 
U.S. Congressmen, arrest by 
East German pohoe, release. 
Western Powers* protests to 
Soviet authorities, insistence 
on continued 4-Power control 
of Berlin, Soviet rejection of 
protests, insistence on new 
status of East Berlin as capital 
of sovereign State, 14663 A 
Bulgaria* Relatiana with. 

State of war, ended, 14091 C 
Cabinet* 

Grotewohl Cabinet, Nath De- 
fence Minister apptd. (Stoph), 
14701 A ; dismissaJs (Der- 
tinger, Fechner, Zaisser, 
Hamann), apptmts. (Benja- 
min, Justice; Bolz, Foreign 
Affairs ; Stoph, Nat. Defence ; 
Maron, Interior, etc.), mem- 
bership list, 15267 A 
Canada* R^ations with* 
Canadian butter sale, 14809 B 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Friendship pact, signed, 14675 A 
Grotewohl - Bolz visit to China* 
Chinese - E. German statemt. 
on Joint aims, friendship pact 
signed, 14675 A 
State of war, ended, 14132 A 
Civil Aviatloiu 

DeuUche iMfthanaa, formation, 
14179 O 

Communist Party, 

See Socialist Unity Party below. 
Constitutioxi. 

East German sovereignty, 
Soviet reoognitaon, occupation 
regime ended, 15267 A . 
Czechoslovalda, Relations wlA* 
Stg-te of war, ended, 14037 0 
Deface. 

Defence expenditure (1966), 
14701 A 

, Eastern Europ* Mutual Assist- 
ance Treaty, unlfledLoommand, 
East German admlssn., 147 04A 


GERMANY (EASTERN) 

(coat.) 

Defence. 

Ministry of National Defence, 
creation, M701 A 
" National People’s Army,” 
creation, ^islation pEMied, 
14701 A 

Eastern European Mutual Assis- 
tsmee Treaty* 

See mam hdg. letter E, 

France, Relations with. 

East Berlin, French Insistence 
on continued 4-Fower coutrol, 
14663 A ; protest agst. para- 
military activities, 14701 A 
East German re^me, sover- 
eignty, French non-recogni- 
tion, 14537 A; Soviet recogni- 
tion, French denunciation, 
15267 A 

Germany (Western) Relations 
with. 

East Berlmnsmg (1953), Soviet 
suppression, W. German re- 
actions, exodus of refugees to 
W. Germany, 15267 A 
East and West German colla- 
boration, non-aggression 
treaty, etc., Herr Grotewohi’s 
proposals, 14701 A 
East German travel restrictions 
relaxed, 14999 B 
Saar, East German claim to 
participate m settlemt., 14925 
A ; Franco - German Treaty, 
East German protest, 15165 A 
West German rearmament, 
Soviet-E Gennan denuncia- 
tion, 15087 A 
Grotewohl, Herr Otto. 
Administration of justice, critic- 
isms against, 14817 A 
East and West Germmi colla- 
boratQ.,non-aggre8sion treaty, 
etc., proposal, 14701 A 
Economic concessions after 
East Berlin rising, statement, 
15267 A 

London and Paris agrmts., can- 
cellation demand as pre- 
condition for unificatn., 142640 
Beunificatton* policy statement, 
14264 O 

Visits (Moscow), 14451 A ; 
(CJhina* N. Korea, Outer Mon- 
golia* Moscow)* 14675 A ; 
Hungary, Relatiom with. 
Hungarian revolution, E. Ger. 
rehef supplies, 15221 A 
State of war, ended, 14111 B 
Ixitenial Disturbances. 

Anti - Communist demonstra- 
tions, East Berlin rising (1 953), 
Soviet . suppression, mass 
arrests, trials, Herr Grote- 
wohi’s statement on economic 
concessions, exodus of refugees 
to W. Germany, 15267 A 
Jewish Communi^. 
Anti-Zionism, Socialist Unity 
Party’s campaign, 15267 A 
Judiciary. 

Judicial system and procedures, 
criticisms, report of special 
commission, 15087 A 
Korea (North), Relations with* 
Grotewohl, Herr, visit, jt. state- 
ment with Marshal Kim H 
Sung, 14675 A 

London and Paris Agreements. 

See under main hdg., letter L. 
Mongolia, Relatioxis with. 
Grotewohl, Herr, vlrit, jt. state- 
ment with Marshal Zedenbal, 
14675 A 
4^otor, Industry. 

Production, figs. (1953, 1954), 
,144^9 A/ ^ ^ . 

FenaliGode. ^ ^ 

Changes, anucemte., 14830 A 
Flight of refugees, low agst. 
tucitement, 15267 A . 


US 

GERMANY (EASTERN) 

(cont.) 

Fensious. 

Reorganization of pension sys- 
tem, commissn. apptd., 150S7A 

People’s Police. 

Call-up measure, 14264 0 
"Instrument of defence,” de- 
velopment, 14264 C 
KaaamierU V{i^esp<Mxelt Inccw- 
pwation in National People’s 
Army* 14701 A 
Poland, Relations with. 
Consulates, opening* agrmt., 
14562 F 

East Geranan reparations, can- 
cellation, agrmt., 15267 A 
Frontier (Oder-Neisse), joint 
declaration, 14321 D 
Gorlitz, eastern part returned 
to E. Germany, 14562 F 
State of war, ending, Polish 
Govt, recommendation, 14056 
A ; proclamation, 14091 C 
Stettin, 3 t. Polish-German port 
administration* plan, 14562 F 
P^dlticBl Prisoners, 

Releases (Fechner, Bender, 
Szillat, Social Democrats), 
14S80 A ; 15087 A 
Political Trials. 

Dertinger, Hamann, Bender, 
trials, 15267 A 

East Berlm rising {1963), trials, 
16267 A 
Populatioii. 

Figures, 13968 A 

Press. 

Tdgliche Rtmdaehau, publica- 
tion ceased, 14279 E 
Reunification. 

East German proposals, 14537 A 
East and West German ooUa- 
boratiou, renunolaUon of force, 
Herr Grotewohi’s proposal, 
14701 A 

Four-Power conferences, Gen- 
eva "Summit” Conf,, dis- 
cussions, directives on German 
unity, 14325 A ; Geneva For- 
eign Ministers’ Conf., dis- 
cussions, Western and Soviet 
proposaif, failure to reach 
agreement, 14537 A 
Rumania, Rdatloiis whh. 

State of war, ended, 14091 O 
Saar Territory, Rjdations with. 
Dipl, rdationa. East German 
proposal, Saar re3ectn., 14925A 
Status, East Gennan claim to 
participate in settlement, 
14925 A ; Franoo-German 
Treaty, B, German protest, 
15165 A 

San Adarinu, Relations with. 
State of war, non-existence, 
statement, 14422 B 
SociaHst Unity Party. 
Anti-Stalinist developments, 
criticisms of administration of 
justice, 16267 A 
Central Committee, expulsions 
(Dahlem, Feohner), 15267 A 
"Collective leadership,” safe- 
guarding committee set up, 
14817 A 

Conscription, appeal to West 
Gennan Social Democrats for 
prevention, 14965 C 
Disciplinary action agst. party 
members, review committee 
set up, 14817 A 
Membersflip, expulsions, ro- 
habihtatloiuSf 15267 A ' f 
Politburo, expulsions (Daldem, 
Zaisser, Hermstadt), 16267 A 
Rehabihtation of party mem- 
bers (Dahlem, Ackmrman^ M^r- 
, her). 16087 A 
Stalbaist poiioy, H^ Ujlbricht* s 
denunciation, 14817 A 
Soviet IBgh|Comii3^8^ ^ 

Abolitlon,''£l'M51 A. „a, »■ 
Major N^ war crlmln^Js* ^e- 
laxati|oi\of Sjpandau prl^n|BOin* 
diti9ms^4-PWeragrmt.,i3989A 





GERMANY (EAOTERH) 

(conL) 

Scr^ tinioii, wi^ 

Atomic co-oiwatton, Soviet 
csffar* 1403S B; agreement 
14220 B 

Bnlgaato - KtoBlisdbLeT, Eaat 
Berlin, virffc, 14325 A ; 1435? B 
Broaden Zwtoger paintings, 
refcnm hr U.S.S.B,, 14139 D 
East Berlin. rW3Sg (1953), SoTiot 
snppreeBsiciii, 1526? A 
East Berlin, gfeafcos as capital of 
sOTereIgn State, Soviet recog. 
(dispute with WestCRm Powers 
OTfflP Bast (German arrest of 
B-S, Congressmen), 14663 A 
East Cerman atomic power 
station, Soviet aid, agreement, 
15087 A 

East Gersnanrepaxations, Soviet 
<janoellation (1954), 15267 A 
East German ^vereignty, re- 
storation, Moscow treaty, 
14451 A ; Soviet reoc^nition, 
oocnpailon r^ime ended. Sot. 
ooonpation forces retained 
(1954), 15267 A 
3?Wntler and traaMt traffic con- 
trol, transfer to B. Germany, 
14451 A 

German ^dvilian prisoners, 
Soviet releasee, 14864 A 
Gtonan F..sO,W„ war crimin- 
als, Soviet release, 14459 B ; 
farther releases, 14864 A ; 
repatriation agreenmt, (1953), 
15267 A 

Grotewobl, Kerr, Moscow visit, 
disen^ons with Soviet leaders. 


14675 A 

Grofeewohl - XJIbricht, Moscow 
visit, 14451 A; discussions 
with Soviet leaders, jt. com- 
mnniqtnd (snpiKirt costs, eco- 
nomic aid, seientifio and 
Cfoltaral oo-opeiation, disarm- 
ament, German rennifleation, 
etc.), 1508? A 

€h»mpation laws, etc., re- 
scinded, 14451 A 
Soviet economic aid, agree- 
mmits, Herr Ulhricht^ state- 
ment, 15087 A; agreement 
(SoTt^ credits, eta) (1953), 
15267 A 

Soviet enteprises in Germany, 
retnm to Bast German Govt. 
(1954), 15267 A 

Soviet forces, withdrawal of 
30,000 men, anneemt., 14878 
A ; East German support 
costs halved, agreement, with- 
drawal of 33,500 men, 15087 A 
Soviet Gbmmission:, ahoii- 
tion, 14451 A 

Soviet occsni^aMon oosts^ Ger- 
man oontriht^ion reduced 
(1954), 15267 A 
Soviet troops^relention, i4451A 
State of wsurj! endad^ 14027 A 

J^tnidschim.. ptihlioa- 
tlon ceased, 14279 E 
State of mur» 

Tecmliiallon (Soviet ITnlon), 
14027 A ; (Casecho^ovalda), 
14037 O ; (FolMi recsom- 
mendaidon)^ 14056 A 5 GMand, 
Bulgaria, 14091 C ; 

CHnwry)^ 14111 B ; CAl- 
1M19 H ; (CkHirnmnlst 
OdnaX 141:^ A 

Steel, s I 1 '^ ( ) 

E.0.1L s;b;^itles» see mtdn hdg. 
SaTOpcanl' ^Ste^ Froductfon, 

JL ^ i 

' im'Mona&iiitfon, Bast 

peraotipai soppoit, complaint 
al^oftfe non-invttaton^'t^ Lon- 
dem Gonfdimce, 15041 A 


tUlKflei^ Bferr Walter. - ^ 



GERMANY (EASTERN) 

(coat.) 

Ulhrlcht, Herr Walttar. 

Stalinist policy, attacks on, 
14817 A ^ 

Visits (Moscow), 14451 A ; 
15987 A 

United Kingdom, Reladoiis with. 
East Berlhi, British inststenoe 
on continned 4-PoweT control, 
14663 A ; protest agst. para- i 
military acrivities, 14701 A 
Eeist German r^me, sover- 
eignty, British non-recogni- 
tion, 14537 A ; Soviet recog- 
nition, U.K!. denunciation, 
15267 A 

United States, Relations with. 
East Berim rising (1953), UB. 
distribution of food in W. 
Berlin. 15267 A 

Bast Berlin, U.S. insistence on 
continned 4-Power control. 
East German arrest of U.S. 
Congressmen, U.S. protests to 
Soviet Union, Soviet rejection, 
14663 A; U.S. protest agst. 
paxa-mllitary activitle8,147 01 A 
East German regime, sover- 
eignty, U.S, non-recc^nition, 
14537 A ; Soviet recognition, 
U.S. denimciation, 15267 A 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
East Germany, E. Ger m an 
protest, 14723 A 
Wages. 

Introduction of 45-hr. week, 
150S7 A 
WarCr tmlnals . 

See under main heading 
Germany (Western). 

Warsaw Canference. 

See main heading, letter W. 
i Temen, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 14988 F 
Yemeni Crown Prince, East 
German visit, joint cornmnni- 
ati6, 14988 F 

Yugoslavia, RdLations with. 

East German-Soviet aid for 
Tr^odav alnmloi’am industry, 
agreement, 15035 B 

GERlViANY (WESTERN). 
(Under this main heading are 
indexed all items relating to 
the Government and IMnder of 
Weatfflpn Germany; the former 
British, U.S,. and French 
xones; the former AHIed High 
Commission; and the Western 
seotms of Berlin.) 

Aachen (Al3E-la*ChE^pe&e). 
Charlemagne Prize, see spe<^ 
subheading. 

Adenaner, Dr. Keitrad. 

Bnlganhi, Marshal, Moscow dis- 
cussions, statements, etc., 
14425 A 

Enropf^an GoBeotlve Security 
pact, German atritnde, state- 
ment, 14313 A 

Fattre, M, Edgar, Luxemburg 
meeting (Saar, Fr.-German 
oo-operatlon), 14497 A 
Fcnrelgn.* Minister, relinauish- 
mmit, 14243 B 

Hiwvard University, hon. deg., 
14271 A 

Xtondon and Paris agxmts., 
parity, speeches, 14169 A 
MoHet, M., Luxemburg meeting 
(Saar, Moselle canalization 
eta), 14925 A; Bonnmeetiiig 
(Saar agreements, European 
integrarion), 15165 A 
NATO membership, speech to 
Counril, 14237 A 
Pinay, 34., dlacusns. on Franco • 
German relatns., Saar, copi- 
mTml<lu6, 14223 A;“Bh5ndorf 
meet^ ^aar,* eta), M72i A 
Baar, European Statute, sup- 
port for reaffirmed,' 14497 -A; 
Adfiomuer*- MoHet meeting 
fLusBmburg); agreeidaut^ on 
status of Wamdt mines. 


GERMANY (WESTERN) 

(cont.) 

Adextauer, Dr. Konrad. 

Moselle canalization, Alsace 
(Upper BMne) Canal, 14925 A 
Soviet Union, Moscow invita- 
tion, 14271 A ; visit, 14425 A ; 
agreement on establishment of 
diplomatic relations, release of 
German P.sO.W , Sundesktg 
speech, 14864 A 
Visits (U.S.A., U-K.), state- 
ments, 14271 A ; (U-S.S.B.), 
14425 A; (Washmgton),14980 
A; (Brussels), 15168 A 
Albania, Relations with. 

State of war, ended, 14119 H 
Allied EUlgh Comixiission. 
Abolition, final decisns-, 14237A 
Allied High Commissioners, 
Interzonal coiQmuiiicatos.We8 1 - 
em protests at heavy East 
German increases of Berlin 
AvioboMi toll charges (April 
*55), Soviet insisteiioe on aJl- 
(5ennan negotatns-, 14663 A 
l^jor Nazi war criminals, re- 
laxation of Spandauprfson con- 
ditions, 4 -Power agrmt., 1 3 98 9 A 
Argentirti^ Relations with. 

Civil avialaon, Lufthansa ser- 
vice, 14927 B 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
creation, membership . 1 462 8 A 
Atomic questions. Minister for, 
14562 B ; inter -departmental 
committ^, creation, 14628 A 
Atomic reactors, plans (Karls- 
nffie, Munich), 14360 A ; 
14562 B 

Co-operation agrmts. (U.SA.), 
14728 A ; (U.K.), 15259 B 
Australia, Retetions with. 

Civil aviation, agnnt., 14927 B 
Austria, Relations with. 

Danube power station (Jochen- 
stein), jt. construction, opened, 
14373 B 
Bank Rate* 

Increases, 14368 A ; 14749 F 

Bavaria. 

Cabinet (Hoegner Cabinet) 
membership, 14022 A 
Ehard, Dr., resignation, elected 
Speaker, 14022 A 
Landtag, elections, 14022 A 
Bclgliim, Relations with. 
Adenauer, Dr., Brussels visit, 
15168 A 

Belgo-German frontier treaty, 
frontier modifications, 151 68 A 
Cultural co-operation, agree- 
ment, 15168 A 

German refugees in Belgium, 
settlement of war damages, 
15168 A 

B^ditt (Western Sectors). 

I ADled Konvmandatvra, new re- 
[ lationsMp with Berlin authori- 
ties, 1952 declaration in force, 
14237 A 

I Britlrii ()ommaiidaiit (Oottrell- 
Hffl), 14159 A 

! Chief Burgomaster (Dr. Suhr), 
14022 A 

Communications with W. Ger- 
many, heavy East German 
increase fa Berlin AtOobahn 
toll charges (Apr, '55), Federal 
GovA's ' oounter-inehsures, 
Western protests to Soviet 
H.G., Soviet insistence on 
dlroet affi-Gemiaimegori^ 

East German reduction of toU 
ohoiges, 14663 A 
Defence, Eden-Eisenhower re- 
affirmation, 14685 A* 

East Berlin rising (1953), Soviet 
suppiesslom W. German re- 
actions, U.S. food aid:, esodus 
of refugees! to W. Berfin, 
15267 A 

5%ench Commdt. (G&ze),13998C 
House ^ of Deputies, elections, 
- ^14022 A 


GERMANY (WESTERN) 

(cont.) 

Berlin (Western Sectors). 
Industrial production, E.C.E. 
statistics, 14340 A 
Population* figures, 13968 A 
Radio buildings (British sector). 
Soviet transfer to West Berlin 
Oty Government, 14970 A 
Beconstraction pto. Federal 
aid, 14216 B 

Senate, membership (Soc. Bern. 

-Chr. Dem. coalition), 14022 A 
Unemployment, reduction, 
14408 B 

U.S. aid (1949-55), 14408 B ; 

(1948-55), 14442 B 
U.S. Commdt. (Harris), 14421B 
Blank, Herr Theodor. 

Defence Minister, apptmt., 
14243 B 

Defence policy, 8tatemt.,14567 A 
Blficher, Dr. 

Adenauer cabinet, resignation 
not accepted (Saar agreement 
crisis), 14169 A 
Brazil, Relations witfa- 
German pre-war assets, Brazi- 
lian release, 15229 C 
Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral payments system, 
Oterman adherence, 14421 C ; 
results (Aug. *55-Jan. *56), 
14838 A 
Bremen. 

Elections (1955), 14511 B 
Bremen Cotton Market. 

Opemng, 15164 F 
Brentano, Dr. Heinrich von. 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
14243 B 

Geneva Conf., statement on, 
14325 A 

German reunification, Geneva 
talks with Western Foreign 
Ministers. 14537 A 
Pineau, M., Paris discussions 
(Saar, Moaello canalization), 
14721 A 

Bulgaria, Relatiotts with. 

State of war, ended, 14091 C 

Bnndesrat. 

Defence Bills passed, 14567 A 
London and Paris agrmts., 
approval, 14169 A 
Saar agrmt., approval, 14169 A 
BundeatsMS* 

Defence Bills passed, 14567 A 
London and Paris agrmta., de- 
bates, ratification, declaratory 
resolutioiis, 14169 A 
Moscow agrmt. with U.S S.R. 
(dlpL relations, return of 
German P.sO.W.), approval, 
declaratory reaolntion8,14864A 
Party strengths, 14755 C 
Saar agrmt., debates, ratificatn,* 
declaratory resolutns., 14169 A 
Cabinet. 

Adenauer Cabinet, differences 
of opinion on Saar agrmt.. Dr. 
Blficher's resignation not ac- 
cepted, crisis resolved, 14169A; 
appointments (von Brentano, 
Blank, von Mericatz), 14243 
B ; resignation offers by 
Refugee Party Ministers ( Ober- 
Iftnder, Kraft), 14400 A; 
Mlhistw for Atomic Questions, 
apptet. (Strauss), 14562 B ; 
resignation offers of Herr 
Kraft, Prof. Oberlander not 
* acscapted, death of Dr. Till- 
mans, 14664 E 
Centre Party- 

Saar Christian People's Party, 
adhbsion, 15069 O 
Cemak, Dr. Matns. 

Murder, 14350 A 
Gharlemagoe Prize. 

ChurohlB, Sir Winston, award, 
speech, 14875 A 

f Beoipients (1950-55), 14875 A 
(Footnote), 


GERMANY (WESTERN)^ 

(cont.) 

Cfiinm (Gonmiiuilit 
Relations witb. 

State of wair, ended, 14132 A 
China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

State of wax, ended, 14550 F 
Christian Democratic Party. 
ParllameataiT party, Kraft - 
Oberiander group, adherence, 
14755 O 

Saar, European Statute, sup- 
port for reaffirmed, 14497 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Argentina, service, 

14927 B 

Australia, agreement, 14927 B 
F'rance, agreement, 14456 I> 
Irish Bepnhlio, agrmt., 14927 B 
iMfihwnsa^ services opened, 
14167 D 

C-EL, agreement, 14348 B 
U.S.A., agreement, 14348 B 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Ccmimuitity, 

letter E > 

E-C.E. statistics, see mam hdg. 
European Goal Production, 
letter E. 

GEORG, dissolution, creation 
of independent selling agencies, 
15625 A 

Communist Party. 

Dissolution, Federal Constitn- 
tional Conrf's mling, 15086 D 
Constitution* 

Protection, see Home Security 
below. 

Constitutional Court* 
Franco-German Saax agrmt., 
validity challenged, 14169 A ; 
upheld, 14331 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Dipl, relations, non-aggression 
treaty, Czech ofler, M. Siroky*s 
statement, 15040 A 
State of war, ended, 14037 O 
Debt Settlement. 

Pre-war external debts, London 
agrmt , New Zealand adher- 
ence, 14602 D ; Berlin sterling 
and dollar loans, Prussian 
Electric Co. loan, settlement 
offers, 15005 A 
Defence. 

Armed forces, official reconstitu- 
tion, 4-yr. plan for build-up, 
14567 A 

Conscription, plans for future 
introduction, 14567 A 
Defence CcL, fonntn., 14567 A 
Defence policy, Herr Blank’s 
statement, 14567 A 
Federal Frontier Police, incor- 
poration in armed forces, 
Govt. Bill, 14567 A 
Parity, missions to U.K., 
U.S.A., recommendations for 
civihan control of armed 
forces, 14567 A 

Personnel ** Vetting Com- 
mittee,*’ creation, legislation 
enacted, directive on ethical 
standards of forces personnel, 
14567 A 

Senior officers, first apptmts., 
Independent civilian ** vettmg 
committee ” created, 14567 A 
Soldiers Bill, provisions, parity, 
first readings, 14567 A ; corri- 
gendum. 14607 D 
Volunteers BUT, lurovislons, 
parity, debates, enactment, 
14567 A 

Diplomatic Rcdatloxis (Principles). 

Communist countries. German 
refusal to establish relatlous 
(except U.S.S.R.), 14606 B 
East Oerman rfi«toaOt West 
German threat to |j>reak off 
relation with oduntries recog- 
nizing E. GemianFt 14606 D 


GERMANY (WESTER?^ 

(cont.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (London, Paris), 
14054 B ; (Haas to Moscow), 
14864 A 
Electiozis, 

Berlin (West), 14022 A 
Land elections (Bavaria, Hesse), 
14022 A; (Lower Saxony, 
Bhineland-Palatinate), 14339 
A; (Bremen), 14511 B 
EuropcazL Coal and Steel Com- 
mumty. 

See mam hdg., letter E. 
Huropean Payments Union. 
Settiements and poairion, see 
main heading, letter E. 
Flftancial find Monetaary Policy* 
Bank rate, mcareases, 14368 A ; 
14749 F 

Blocked DM accounts, freely 
transferable, 14014 A 
France, Relatioxis with. 

Adenauer - Faure meeting (Lux- 
emburg), 14497 A 
AdenaTier-MolIet meeting (Lux- 
embuig), agreement on status 
of Saar, Wamdt mines, Moselle 
canalization, Alsace (Upper 
Bhine) Canal, 14925 A 
Adenauer - Mollet meeting 
(Boim), discussions (Saar 
agreements, European mte- 
gration), 15165 A 
Adenauer-Pinay meertingCEthCn- 
dorf). 14721 A 

Alsace (Upper Rhine) Canal, 
extension abandoned, Franoo- 
Gterman agreement, 14925 A ; 
15165 A 

Brentano-Pineau disouaalons 
(Paris), 14721 A 
Civil aviation, agrmt., 14456 D 
Cultural agrmt., 14390 B 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
status assumed, 14237 A 
Economic co-operation. Joint 
Chamber of Commerce opened, 
Industrlsts.' disoussns,, 14256B 
BVanco - German relations, 
Adenauer - Pinay discussioiis, 
oommunlaue, 14223 A 
German Federal Republic, sol© 
legitimate regime, French re- 
affirmation, 14537 A 
London and Paris agnnts., see 
main heading, letter L. 
Mend^-B^nce, M., Baden- 
Baden discussions with Dr. 
Adenauer, 14000 A 
MoseUe canalization acheme. 
Pans negotiations, 14721 A; 
Franco-German agreement, 
14925 A ; Franco - German - 
Luxemburg agreemt., 15165 A 
Occupation regime ended, 
14237 A 

Saar, political and economic 
status (for details of fresh 
Franco-German negotiations 
and agreement, see main hdg., 
Saar Territory, letter S, sub- 
hdg., ** Political and Economic 
Status.”). 

Trade agreement, 14390 B 
Free Democratic Party, 

Saar, Franeo-German agrmt., 
opposition, 14169 A; retmifl- 
oatlon with Germany, prepara- 
tory steps, proposals, 14497 A 
Gehlen Intelligence Service. 
Control, TJ.S. transfer to 
Germany, 14386 B 
•• German Manifeato.” 

Launched, 14169 A 
German Social Union* 
Formation by Dr. Strasser, 
poHoy, 14956 B 

Germany (Eastern)* Rriations 
with. 

East Berlin risiuSf (1953), Soviet 
suppression. West German re- 
actions, exodus of refugees to 
W. (Stermany, 1526T A 


GERMANY (WESTERN) ' 

(cont.) ^ 

Germany (EaiUem), RehUions ' 
with. ; 

East and West German oolla- i 
boration, non-aggpession i 
treaty, etc , Herr Grotewohl’s 
proposals, 14701 A ; 

East German travel restrictions 
relaxed, 14999 B 1 

Saar, East German claim to ' 
participate in settlement, I 
14925 A ; Franco - German 
Treaty, Bast German protest, ! 
15165 A I 

West German pearmament, I 
Soviet-E. German denuncia- 
tion, 15087 A 
Gold and Dcdlar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 C 
Greec e, Relations with. 

Economic agrmt., 13973 A 
Erhard, Dr., Greek viait.l 3973 A 
Krupps, Greek lignite deposits, 
exploitation agrmt , 14454 B 
Hesse. 

Cabinet (new Zinn Cabinet), 
membership, 14022 A 
Landioff elections, 14022 A 
2ann, Dr., Premier, re-election. 

14022 A 
Home Security. 

Office for Protection of Con- 
stitution, head (SchrUbbers), 
14371 C 

Hungary, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, German 
reactions, German asylum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
State of war, ended, 14111 B 
India, Relations with. 

Indian economic deTelopment, 
German technical assistance 
increased, 15220 A 
Nehru, Mr., Bonn visit, com- 
mnmauC press statement on 
reunification question, 15220A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., German visit, 
15246 A 

Industrial Production* 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
Etiropean Indastrlal Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

Irish Republic, Relations with. 
Civil aviation, agrmt , 14927 B 
Gfcerman industries for Irelaiid, 
Mr. Norton’s proposal, 1433 80 
Israel, Rriations with. 

Reparatloiis agrmt., Unor Israel 
delivered by Germany.14632 A 
Italy, Relations vrith. 

Cultural agrmt., signed,14730 C 
Former German properties in 
Italy, return, 14730 O 
Italian workers, large-scale em- 
ployment in Germany, agnnt., 
14632 B 

Segni-Martlno visit to Bonn, 
Italo-Germazi oommunlqud, 
14730 O 

Treaty of friendship, commeroe 
and navigation, pr^aratlon, 
14730 C 

Japan, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 14005 A 
TosMda, Mr., visit, 14005 A 
John, Dr. Otto. 

Return from Eastern to Western 
Germany, arrest, 14609 B 
Krupp Company. 

Greece, lignite deposits, exploit- 
ation £grmt., 14454 E 
Turkey, steel plant constmetu., 
agreement, 14454 E 
Labour and Manpower. 

Italian workers, large-scale em- 
ployment, agmt. with Italy, 
14632 B 

London and Paris Agreementsw 
See main heading, letter L. 
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(oonU) 

Lower Saxony. 

Cabinet, (Kopf) resignation. 
(Hellw^) formation, Herr 
Schlufcer*fi resignatn., 14339 A ; 
Education Minister (Tantzen), 
appointed, 14510 E 
Elections, iwults, 14339 A 
Schifiter, Herr, Min, of Eduo.. 
University, etc. protests, re- 
signation, 14339 A 
Luxemburg, Rselatioa^ with. 
Mo&eile canalization scheme, 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreement, 15165 A 
Moselle River. 

Canalization scheme, Franco- 
German agreement, 14925 A ; 
Franco - German - Luxembmg 
agreement, 15165 A 
Motor Ladnstry. 

Production, figs. {1953, 1954), 
14469 A 

New Zealand, Relations with, 
German pre-war external debts* 
London agreementa N.Z. ad- 
herence, 14602 D 
Immigration, arrangements for 
immigrants’ selection, 14976 A 
North Atlantic Treaty Organl- 
zation* 

See main heading, letter N. 
Occupatioix Regime. 

Ended, 14237 A 
OUenhoner, Hetx Hriclii. 

German reunification, Geneva 
talks with Mr. Dulles, 14537 A 
London and Paris agrmts., 
opposition to ratificatioii, par- 
Itainentary speeches, letter to 
Dr. Adenauer, 14160 A 
Moscow agrmt. with U.S-S.R. 
(dipl. relations, return of 
German F.sO.W.), approval, 
14864 A 

Overseas Investment. 

Progress, figs., 14918 D 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Visitors* visas,abolished,14364A 
Persia, Relations with. 

BuHding contract, award, 14405 
0 

Telephones, supply contract 
awarded, 14405 0 

Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 
Poland, Relations with. 

Polish western, fronriers. Dr. 

Adenauer’s statement, 15161A 
State of war, ending, Polish 
Govt, recommendation, 14056 
A ; proclamarion, 14091 C 
Polxdcal Parties. 

Centre Party, see special sub- 
heading. 

Commumst Party, so© special 
subheading. 

German Social Union, see 
special subheading. 
Populatioii. 

Figures, 13968 A 
Prisoners of War. 

Releases from Communist; coun- 
tries (1954), 13989 A 
Refugee Party. 

Cihainnan,* Prof. Oberlfinderia 
resignation, 14400 A ; Herr 
von Kesstd, election, 14512 G 
Parliamentary group, split, 
withdrawal from Adenauer 
Government, 14400 A 
Parliamentary Oppe^tion, 
14512 G 

Saar, reuntftoation with Ger- 
many, preparatory steps, pro- 
posals, X4497 A, 
RennificatioiiL* • ^ 

Four-Power confeienoes, Gen- 
eva I^Buminlt** Oonf,, dis- 
eussiems, direettvea on German 
unity, 14325 A ; Geneva For- 
eign Itoistersf Conf., dis- 
cussions, Western and Bovlet 
propose^ ffidhire to reach 
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(cont.) 

agrrmt., Brentano - OBenfeacer 
talks witii Western Foreign 
Mioisters, 14537 A 
MoBet propwal for priority of 
disarmament over German J 
rennifiic&fcion in talks wftii I 
U.S.S.R., German Federal 
Govt. *8 rejection* 14815 A ^ 

Cabinet ( Altmaier), re-mdcwrsed, 
14330 A 

Elections, results, 14330 A 
Roads. 

Constracrion (pc«t-war),14442A 

Rubber. 

See main beading* lettor R. 
Rmnania, Relatioxis with. 

State of war, ended. 14001 O 
Saar Territory. 

Political and economic status, 
see main bdg'., Saar Territory, 
letter S, snbbdg. ” Political 
and Economic Status.” 

San Mariboo, Rdbctioixs with. 

State of war, non-existence, 
statement, 14422 B 
Scihbirer, Herr Lacmhard. 

See Lower Saxony aboye. 
Slii^[:qpiz38:. 

See main beadJEng, letter S. 

Silver. 

See main beading, letter S. 

Sodial Democratic Party. 
Conscription, appeal by East 
German Socialist Unity Party 
for prevention, 14965 C 
Eondon and Paris agrmts., 
opx^tion, laimobing of ** Ger- 
man Manifesto,” 14160 A 
Saar, Franco-German agrmt., 
opposition, validity cbaUenged 
in Fed. Const. Court, 14169 A i 
claim rejected, 14331 A; re- 
tmiflcation witb Germany, 
preparatory steps, proposals, 
14407 A 

Soviet tTniofif Rdationf widu 

Anti-Commnnist literature, M. 

Molotov’s statement, 14425 A 
Besriin, radio bnildlng banded 
over to W. Berlin anfcboritiee, 
140TO A 

Diplomatic relations, agrmt. on 
estabbsbment, German Cabin- 
et approval, 14425 A ; Moscow 
agrmt., ratided by BwrtdesicLg 
and Presidium of Supreme 
Soviet, Bwndedoff declaratory 
resoln^ns. Embassies establ., 
first ambassadorial apptmts., 
14864 A 

East Berlin rising (1053X Soviet 
suppression, W. German re- 
actions, 15267 A 
Four-Power ” Summit ” Conf., 
German attftnde, see main 
beading G en eva "Snnamit** 
Conference (1055), letter G, 
German civilian , prisoners, 

Soviet releases, 14864 X 
German fronriere, finality, 
Soviet statemWit, 14425 A 
German P.8G.W., return, 
tnen^ 14425 A; ISc^vM re- 
lea^, 14864 A 

HimgariiiDL reyolniion, Soviet 
mjOiteiTlifii^rvenfei^ Geridsn 
ibabt^nsi 15221 A ' ' ^ 

** Normaffi^bn^” 

'Soviet ^bfl^, W, re- 

1 ^ 0 ^, 14027 A f McS&[>w In- 
''vfiali>n‘^%b”^lM ' Adca^er, 
^“'14071 i#lr to 
^viet offieri €4203 ‘A ?' ' ffirGier 
excbwgealeta^^Ili^i ^ Aden- 

^'Werman PAO.W., 
lorbnidto, 14459 B ; 
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(cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relstlaa* with. 
M«»'ow agTmt , German and 
Soviet ratification, Soviet 
releases of German civilian 
prisoners, P’a O.W., war 
criminals, 14864 A 
Soviet displaced persons in W. 
Germany, Marshal Bulganinas 
statement, 14425 A; Soviet 
demand for return, German 
co-operation m voluntary re- 
turn, 14864 A 

State of war,termliiatn..l4027A 
tr.S balloon lanncblngs from 
Germany over Soviet territory, 
Soviet protest, 14723 A 
West German rearmament, 
Soviet-E. German denimoia- 
tion, 15087 A 
Spain, Relationt with. 

Cnltnial agreement, 13083 O 
State of War. 

Terminatkm (Soviet Union), 
14027 A ; (Czechoslovakia), 
14037 0 * (Polish recom- 

mendation), 14056A ; (Poland, 
Enmania, Bulgaria), 14091 C ; 
(Hungary), 14111 B; (Al- 
bania), 14119 H ; (Communist 
China), 14132 A 
Steel. 

(See also main bdg. European 
Coal and Steel Conuntmity, 
letter E.) 

E.C.E. statistics, see main bdg. 

European Steel Prodnetion, 

letter E. 

Strasser, Dr. Otto. 

German Social Union, forma- 
tion, pobey, 14056 B 
lEletum from Canada, 14956 B 
Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 

Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Sudan, Rdadons with. 

Azbari, Mr., Bonn vlsit,13960 A 
Suez Cansd* 

London Conf., see main bdg., 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
^’Suez Canal ” 

Users’ Association, member- 
ridp, 15125 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

German Cbargb d’Aflaires, recall 
over opening of E. German 
Consolate, 15154 B 
Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Brazil, multilateral system, 
14421 C; results (Aug. '55- 
Jan. ’56), 14838 A 
France, 14390 B 
Japan, 14005 A 
U.K:.,14i80A 
Trade Foliby. 

Export incentives, proposed 
1401^ A , 

ab<^itloti of 
Bcensh:^, 14014 'A , 

MberalizatdoiL measures (O.E. 
.oouniries, dollar area), 
pm^oentage of import total 
(Dea 1^55J, 14788 A; (Jtine 
195^), €^007 A 

Tarfffis, reduorions, 14014 A; 

. 14251 A j 

Turkey, Rriationa with. 

German credits, agrmt.,14454 E 
Krupps, Turkish steel plant 
construction, agrmt., 14454 E 
United Kingdom, Relations with, 
kdenauer. Dr., tr.K. vMt, state- 
ment, 14271 A 

Atomic energy, Anglo-Germap. 
co-operation agrmt., 15259 B 
Berlin, defence, ' BdefifElsen- 
bower reaffirmation, 14'^85 A 
Civil aviatdon, agrmt;, 1^48 B 
DtplobiE^e' r^tfon5,''Emp|ssy 
st^itus 'assumed, '14^7 ^ ‘Jl 
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(cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
German competition with U -Kl. 
exports. Board of Trade report, 
15070 A 

German Federal Republic, sole 
legitimate r^ime, Bntisb re- 
affirmation, 14537 A ; Eden- 
Eisenbower reaffirmation, 
14685 A 

German seized pre-war assets 
in U.K., final distribution to 
private creditors, £250,000 
allotted to ebanty for Kazi 
victims, 15005 A 
Occupation r^ime ended, 14237 
A 

Scblitter incident, 13987 C 
Trade agreement, 14180 A 
U.K. forces m Europe, German 
representations against possi- 
ble reduction, 15094 A 

U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Membership, 14615 O 
United States, Relations with. 

Adenauer, Dr., U.S. visit (1955), 
statement, 14271 A; (1956), 
Washington visit, talks with 
Mr. Dulles, Jt. communique 
(German reunification, NATO, 
European unity, German-U.S. 
relations), 14980 A 
Atomic co-operation agrmt., 
14728 A 

Berlin, defence, Eden-Eisen- 
bower reaffirmation, 14685 A 
Civil aviation, agrmt , 14348 B 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
status assumed, 14237 A 
East Berlin rising (1953), U.S. 
food aid, 15267 A 
(Seblen Intelligence Service, 
control, U.S. transfer to Ger- 
many, 14386 B 

German Federal Republic, sole 
Intimate regime, U.S. re- 
affirmation, 14537 A; Eden- 
Eisenbower reaffirmation, 
14685 A 

Gimpel, Erich, U.S. deporta- 
tion, 14435 E 

Occupation regime ended, 
14237 A 

Scbolarsblp awards for U.S. 

students, 15007 C 
Tariffs, U.S. tner. on bicycles, 
German protests, 14452 A 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, 
receipts, 14207 B 
U.S. aid (to W. Berlin), 14408 
B ; W. Germany, W. BerUn 
(1948-55), 14442 B ; (1954-55), 
1^742 A 

U.S. forces in Europe, German 
representations against possi- 
ble reduction, 15094 A 
War Criminals. 

Major Nazi war criminals, re- 
laxation of Spandau prison oon- 
dittons,4-Poweragrmt ,13989A 
Releases (ex-F.M. Milch, ex- 
Generals Meyer, Beinecke, 
Baron von Neuratb, etc.), 
total (1954), 13989 A; (ex- 
Adm. Rader), 14439 C; by 
Soviet Union, 14459 B ; (ex- 
F.M. Sebomer, ex-F.M. Paulus 
ex-General von Seydlltz, ex- 
Admiral Voss, etc ), 14864 A ; 
(ex-Admiral Ddnitz), 15124 D 
Total held by Western Powers 
(end-1954). 13989 A 
Werl prison, conditions relaxed, 
13989 A 

Western European Union, ^ ’ 

See main beading, letter W. 
Yugoslavia, Ridarions with. 
Reptbratlons, Pres. Tito on 
Yugoslay demands, 14358 A 
Technical co-operation, agrmt., 

. 14839 B , . 

Yngoltiav,, parRy. delation, 
German vMt, I5l44 !P ^ 
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(cont.) 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Yugoslav post-war commercial 
debts, repayment date ex- 
tended, inter^t rate reduced, 
14803 B ; 14839 B ; agreemt., 
Bundestag ratificatn., 15144 F 
Yugoslav pre-war and wartime 
compensation claims, settle- 
ment, 14839 B ; agreement, 
BuTidestag ratification, 15144 
P 

GHANA. 

See mam bdg. British West 
A&ica, letter B. subheading 
Gold Coast.” 

GroRALTAR. 

Governor. 

Apptmt. (Lt.-Gen. Sir H. 
Redman), 14050 D 

GOA. 

See Portuguese Settlements in 
India, letter P. 

GOLD. 

Canada. 

Production, figs. (1953, 1954), 
14574 A 

Subsidies to gold mines, reduc- 
tion, 14574 A 

Free Markets. 

Canada, introduction. 14811 C 
Gold Sales. 

London Gold Market, aotlvitiee 
(1955), 14957 A 
South AMca. 

Production (1954), 14088 G 
World Statist^. 

Prices, movements (1954), 
14132 B ; (1955), 14957 A 
Production, oon»umption(l954), 
14132 B ; (1955), 14957 A 

GOLD COAST. 

See main bdg. British West 
Africa, letter B. 

GREECE. 

Albania, Rclationa with. 

Diplomatic relations, proposed 
resumption, Albanian re- 
quest for U.N. help. 14302 A ; 
Greek conditions rejected by 
Albania, 14405 B 
Balkan Pact. 

See main beading, letter B. 
Bank Kate. 

Reduction. 14101 B 
Bulgaria, Rriations with. 
Frontier incidents, agreement, 
14427 0 
Cabinet. 

Karamaulls Cabinet, formation, 
14467 A ; further appoint- 
ments, 14496 B ; pre-election 
caretaker ” Cab., new post- 
election Cabinet, forpiatlon, 
14732 A ; Foreign Minister 
(Averoff vice Tbeotokis), 14920 
A 

Papagos Cabinet, reorganiza- 
tion, 13973 A ; M. Stepbano- 
ponlos, Acting Prime-Minister, 
apptmti, resignation (after 
Papagos’s death), 14467 A 
Ckunmunications. 

Cable and Wireless Ltd., 
nationalization, ;15277 B 
Cyprus. r 

Enosis ” movement, see main 
bdg., Cyprus, letter C. , 
Defence. ^ j 

Expenditure (1953), Ni.TO figs. 
14365 A ; (1949-55), NATO 
figs., 14617 A 
Elections. 

Chamber of Deputies (1966), 
results, 14732 A, 

Electoral Legisl^on. 

New Sectoral system, maot- 
ment, 14732 A 
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£tiro|>«aii Paymeats UbIoiu 
S ettlements and positloii, see 
main iieadingr, letter E. 
Geoimny (Western), RiOatieii* 
with. 

Economic agreement, 139 73 A 
Erhard, Br., yislt, 13973 A 
Ejrnpps, Greeic iiiiiit© deposits, 
exploitation agrmt., 14454 E 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

See main heading Rcdlgiotis life, 
letter R. 

Industrial Frodoction. 

E.C.E* statistics, see Tnam hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

Kazamanlis, M. Constantine. 
CsTPrns, Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Norwich speech, reply, 14320 
A ; Mr. Selwyn Bloyd’s criti- 
cisms of Greek policy, reply, 
16061 A 

National Radical Union, leader, 
14732 A 

Prime Minister, pre-eiection 
" caretaker ” Cabinet, new 
post-election Cabinet, 14732 A 
Leonidas Memorial. 

Dedication, 14281 A 
London and Paris Agreements, 
See main heading, letter L. 
Markexinis, M. Spsnros. 

Greek Rally, resignatn., 13973A 
Papagos, E.M., dispute with, 
13973 A 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Paimgos, Field-Marshal. 

Death, 14467 A 
Paul, King. 

Cyprus, Ejwsis, statements, 
14920 A 
Political Parties. 

Democratlo Union, formation, 
M. Papandreon leader, 14732A 
National Radical Um'on, 
formation, M. Karamanlis 
leader, 14732 A 
Roads. 

Construction (post-war), 14442 
A 

Rumania, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establ., 
15111 C 

Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Economic aid, Soviet offer (M. 
Shepilov’s Athens visit), 14999 
A 

Shepilov, M., Athens visit, 
separate Greek and Soviet 
statements, 14999 A 
Stephanopoulos, M. 

CsTprus, London “ Tripartite ” 
Conference, 14396 A ; 14413 A 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, 
Greek refusal to attend Lon- 
don Conference, 15041 A 

Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A; (1954), 
14788 A 
Trade Policy. 

Import restrictions, 14254 A 
Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.O. countries, dollar area), 
percentage of import tot^ 
(Deo. 1955), 14788 A; (June 
1956), 15097 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Anti-Greek riots, details, Turk- 
ish^ Govt, alpology^ Greek pro- 
tests and reactions, 14424 A ; 

“ moral reparation ” tn Iz^mir, 
church damage in Istanhul, 
^4582 A ' • 

Balkan Pact, main hdg., 
letter B. 

’ Cypras, Mnosia movement, see 
main 'h.%. Cyprus, letter O. 


GREECE (eont.) 

Turkey, Reladcms with. 

Eastern Mediterranean prob- 
lems, 0|>ening of London 
conference, 14396 A ; dis- 
cussions, suspension, 14413 A 
NATO manoeuvres, Greek re- 
fusal to participate, 14617 A ; 
Greek participation resumed, 
14861 A 

River r^uiatn. (Thrace), agree- 
ment, 14120 A 

United Kiagdoxti, Relations with. 
Anti-Brit, broadcasts to Cyprus, 
U.K. protests, 14221 A ; 14396 
A ; further protests, threat of 
** jamming 14693 A ; “lam- 
ming ” started, relaying of 
B.B.C. broadcasts ended by 
Greece,, 14757 A 
Anti - British demonstrations 
(Cyprus issue), Brit, protests, 
14221 A ; further demonstra- 
tions, 14693 A; (after Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s deporta- 
tion), 14757 A ; further dem- 
onstrations, 14920 A 
Cable and Wireless Ltd,, 
nationalization of Greek in- 
staJJations, 15277 B 
Cyprus, Enosis movement, see 
main hdg. Cspros* letter O- 
Cyprus, Greek allegations agnst. 
British trooi>s etc.. Sir A. 
Eden’s refutation, 14924 A; 
Macheriotis, Er., anti-Bntish 
propaganda, deportation from 
Britain, 14958 A ; Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s cntidsms of Greek 
pohey, M- Karamanlis’s reply, 
Greek memorandum to U.N. 
members, British reply, 15061 
A 

Eastern Mediterranean prob- 
lems, openhag of London 
conference, 14396 A ; sus- 
pension, 14413 A 
Greek Ambassador in London, 
recall (after Archbishop Mak- 
arios’s deportation), 14757 A 
United Nations. 

Cyprus question, appeals to 
U.N., 13993 A; 14461 A; 
14693 A; 14757 A; Greek 
memorandum to U.N. mem- 
bers, British reply, 15061 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Cyprus question, U.S, appeals 
for agreement to postpone 
U.N. debate, 14693 A ; U.S. 
statements after Archbishop 
Makarios’s deportation, U.S. 
Ambassador’s “ sympathy ” 
with Greece, Mr. Elsenhower’s 
statement, 14757 A 
Greco-Turkiah disputes (Cyprus 
Issue, anti-Greek riots in 
Turkey), U.S. appeal for re- 
storation of unity, 14693 A 
U.S. aid (proposals), 14173 A ; 
(1948-55), 14442 B ; (1954-55), 
14742 A 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Balkan Pact, see mam hdg., 
letter B. 

Cyprus question, Yugoslav 
attitude, 14459 A 
King Paul, Queen Frederika, 
Yugoslav visit, 14459 A 

GREENLAM). 

Civil Aviation. 

Air navigation facilities. Inter- 
national jt. support agreemt., 
15281 A 

GUATEMALA. 

Arbenz Guzman, ex-I*rc8idcnt. 

Exile in Czechoslovakia,14660A 
Cabinet. 

Castillo Annas Cabinet, Foreign 
Minister, changes, 14660 A ; 
14959 D 


GUATEMALA (eont.) 

Communist Party. 
Anti-Communist measures feon- 
fiscation of property of Arbenz 
regime leaders), 14660 A 
Communist plot, 14959 D 
Constitution. 

New constitution, adoption 
(1955), 14660 A ; in force, 
14959 B 
Elections. 

Congre^ (1955), 14660 A 
Constituent Assembly (1954), 
14660 A 

Electoral Reform. 

Legislation (compulsory voting, 
etc.), 14959 D 
Internal llisturbances. 

Coup d’etat, attempt, 14666 A 
Internal Security. 

Communist plot, discovery, 
state of emergency, consti- 
tutional guarantees suspended, 
14959 D ; state of emergency 
ended, 15100 E 
Internatioxial Bank. 

Loan, 14420 A 

Oiganization of Central American 
States. 

See main hdg., letter 0. 

United Fruit Company. 
Expropriated land, restoration, 
13978 O 

United States, Relations with. 
United Fruit Company, ex- 
propriated land, r^oration, 
13978 C 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

GULBENKIAN FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Formation, 15031 A 
Gifts (U.K.), 15031 A 
Trustees, appointments. Lord 
Badchffe’s resignatn., 15031 A 

H 

HAITL 

International Bank. 

Loan, 14868 A 
United States, R^tlcms with. 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES. 

Appeal Court. 

Creation, 14243 A 
Basutoland. 

Economic, social development. 
White Paper, 14492 A 
Bechuanaland. 

Economic, social development. 
White Paper, 14492 A 
Seretse Khama, return, renun- 
ciation of claim to Bamang- 
wato chieftainship, 15117 A; 
15132 F 
Political Status. 

Transfer to South Africa, U.K.- 
S.A. negotiations (London), no ^ 
agreement, 14961 A 
Swaziland. 

Economic, social development. 
White Paper, 14492 A 1 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

Lafayette Papers. 

Discovery, 14060 C ' I 

HOLLAND. 

See Netherlands^ letter N» I 

HONDURAS^ 

International Bank. 

Loan, 14594 A ' 

Lozano, Dr. Julio. 

President, deposition, 1524^ B 1 
OrgaidzationolCentral American ; 
States. ^ 

See main heading, letter 0. 


HONDURAS (coat.) 

President. 

Lozano, Dr. Julio, deposition, 
presidential powers vested in 
3 -man military junta, 15248 B 

Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 

HONG KONG. 

China \ Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Kowloon riots, Chineea protest, 
15257 B 

Civil Aviation. 

Indian airliner crash (off Indo- 
nesia), Hong Kong sabotage 
investigations, 14322 A 
Internal Disturbanees. 

Koviioon note, 15257 B 

HUNGARY. 

Argentine, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Argen- 
tme asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 
Armed Forces. 

Reduction, 14441 A 
Australia, Relations with, 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Aus- 
tralian asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

Austria, Relations with. 

Border obstacles, minefields, 
Hunganan removal, 14856 C 
Hungarian revolution, mass exo- 
dus of refugees to Austria, 
Austrian, appeal for interna- 
tional relief, 15221 A 
Bd^ium, R^ations with. 
Hunganan revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Belgian 
reactions, 15221 A 
Burma, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Burmese 
reactions, 15213 A 
Cabinet. 

Hegedfis Cabinet replaces 
Nagy Cabinet, 14208 B ; 
changes, new Minister of 
State Supervision, 14405 D ; 
changes (Erdei Deputy Prem., 
Matolcsi Mm. of Agriculture), 
14630 B ; (Bognar, Tausz), 
14876 C ; (Ist Deputy Prem., 
Hidas mce Gero; For. Min., 
Horvdth mce Boldoczky ; etc,), 
15057A; resignation, 15189 A 
Kadar Cabinet, formation, 
15189 A 

Nagy Cabinet, changes, new 
Ministri^, 14107 A ; M. Nagy 
dismissed, 14298 B ; all- 
party Govemmmt formed, 
overthrown by Soviet armed 
forces, 15189 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Canadian wheat sale, agrmt., 
14809 B 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Cana- 
dian asylum for r^ugees, 
15221 A 

Ceylon, Relations widb. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mihtary intervention, Ceylon 
reactions, 15213 A 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Hungarian, revolution, Soviet 
military hitervention,' Chinese 
support, 15221 A ^ 

Civil Service. . 

Compulsory tracer ml^uaJ 
work, li208 B 
Communist jparty.^ > 

. See H^nga^^ Par^. 

Czechoslovakia, RdhiXicma 
Hungarto. revolution, , Soviet 
1 military intervenrion, Ozedn 
euppori:, 15221 A. 1 
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HUNGARY (csont-) 

X>ecmiarlc» RdLadoBS wixh. 

Hnnganaa revolution, Soviet 
imlitaiT mtervention, Banisli 
reaetlons, a^lum for refugees, 
U221 A 

Bsmxm Eimsficaii Mixtottl Aj»ilst- 
KDce Treaty. 

See main heading, tetter E, 
Eccmemic Policy. 

Heavy industry^ priority, 14080 
A ; coiafiniiation by Com* 
muidst Central Cttee-, 14107 A 
Nagy’s *^New Course,” Com* 
miinlst Party condemnation, 
14107 A 

Second ilve-Year Plan (1956- 
60). revised directives for 
agriculture and industry, 
15057 A 

Egypt, Belations witli. ^ 

Diplomatic relations, eschaiige : 
of Ministers, 14552 D 

Electioiis. 

Iioeal elections, 14107 A 
Farkttt, Gen. Mihaly. 

Communist Pa^, Central Com- 
mittee, dismissal, 14208 B ; 
expulsion, 15057 A 
France, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Frencii 
reactions, asylum for refugees. 
15221 A 

Germaity (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Hungarian revolution, E. Ger, 
rdief supplies, 15221 A 
State of war, ended, 14111 B 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, German 
asylum for refugees, 15221 A 
State of war, ended, 14111 B 
Gerd, M« £m8* 

First Deputy Premier, resigna- 
tion, 15057 A 

Hungarian Workers’ Party, 
First Secretary, api>ointmenfc, 
15057 A; restoation, 15180 A 
Bevoluidonary movement, M 
Gero’s appeal to Soviet armed 
forces for intervention, 15189A 
Tito, Pres., meeting (Crimea), 

15188 A 

Grosa^ Archt^shofi, 

Eelease, 14482 B ; pardon, 
resumption of episcopal duties, 
14872 E 

BcfedSs, M. Andras. 
Democratimtion political 
and economic life, compulsory 
Govt, loan abolished, restdon* 
tial restrictions abolished, 
doaer supervisiem of police, 
increased parity, control over 
Govt,M levised 5^y©ar plan 
dtreckves, parity, statement, 
15057 A 

Prime lOnister, polh^ state- 
ment, 142<08 B ; resignation, 

15189 A 

Homo Security, < 

Illegal det^nMons^. convictions, 
Oommuzilst Party admissioii, 
1418T A 

Political pifeoners, releases (M. 

^ ^^pal^^llDne. Keipi3y„ et^, 

I PoUtloal txtalSf ^ su&eadbig 
b^w. y, ^ ' 

]Bbnig»rten / WoKhext^ (Oun- 
niiiiilsl) Party. , . . ^ 

^ ' Fa^as 
W,' 17agy ex- 

pelled. 14208 B; "M. Smlal 
appoMad ^rdtary# 14405 D ; 

(Hovaoa, Egil), 

.1.J44680.®- 

1h» individual*’’ oon- 
i*>dWaiiiait|oza ** odlectlve leader- 
J 4hip,” support fitwr, M8lf A 


HUNGARY (cont.) I 

Hungarian Worisers* (Com- 
mtmist) Party. i 

CritieisniB of Communist re- 
gime, party wammgs against 
demage^u^,” 15057 A 
First Secretary, M. Ger5 tnee 
M. Eakosi, 15057 A ; M. Kadar 
mce M. Gerd, 15189 A 
Political ettee., membership 
changes, M. Nagy’s expulsion, 
Gen Farkas*sdismissal,14208B 
Balk trial, etc., charges untrue, 
official admission, 14817 A 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
relations re-established, Hun- 
garian delegation’s Belgrade 
visit, 15188 A 
Iceland, Relatiox^s with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Icelan- 
dic reactions, 15221 A 
India, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Indian 
reactions, 15213 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Indo- 
n^an reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Internal Disturbances. 

Revolutionary movement, see 
special subhdg- below. 
International Red Cross. 
Hungarian revolution, relief 
measures, 15221 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Italian 
reactions, Italian asylum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
Kadar, M. Janos, 

Hungarian Workers' Party, 
First Secretary, appomtment, 
15X89 A 

Prime Minister, apptmt., 15189 
A 

Klin, Bela. 

Posthumous rehabilitation, 
14817 A 

Luxexnbiixg, Relations with* 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
■mili tary intervention, Luxem- 
burg reactions, 15221 A 
Mindszenty, Cardinal. 

Release, 14315 D ; refuge in 
TJ-S. lotion, 15189 A 
Ministries. 

Formation (Ministry of State 
Supervision), 14405 D 
Min. of Chemical Industapj and 
EL Power, Coalmining, and 
State Farms, creation, 14107 A 
Nagy, M. Imi^. 

Foreign pohoy, withdrawal from 
Warsaw Pa^ Hungarian neu- 
trality undCT tJ.N. guarantee, 
aamocemnt., 15189 A ; appeals 
to H.N% Security Council for 
withdrawal of Soviet forces, 
15221 A 

Free elections, announoement, 
15189 A 

Hunganan Workers* Party, 
membership, dismissal, 14208 
B t ;ceadmission, 15189 A 
BTuess, 14107 A 
''New Course” economic policy. 
Communist Party condemna- 
' ttbh, 14107 A 

Prime Minister, dismissal, 
14208 B ; re-apptnt., for- 
maMon of all-party 

P overthrown by Soviet armed 
forces, 15189 A 

National As$embh>'» , >„ 

Increased control over 
revival ol parity. activitSes, 
15057 A 

Nmtioiial BanJe. 

Control, transfer from Finaaoe 
Ministry to Govt,, 14876 0^ 
Presideuty M. Hay appointed, 
14876 0 i . ^ 


HUNGARY (cont.) 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Hunganan revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Nether- 
lands reactions, asylum for 
refugees, relief grants, 15221 A 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, N.Z. 
asylum for refugees, 15221 A 
Norway, Relations with, 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Nor- 
wegian reactions, as>lum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Pakis- 
tani reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Patriotic People*® Front. 

Formation, 14107 A 
Poland, Relations with, 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mihtary mtervention, Polish 
reactions, relief supplies, 
15221 A , Polish-Soviet sup- 
port for Kadar regime, 15242 A 
Political Parties. 

Democratic Party, re\UTal, 
15189 A 

National Peasants’ Party, re- 
vival, 15189 A 

Smallholders’ Party, revival, 
15189 A 

Social Democratic Party, re- 
vival, 15189 A 

Political Prisoners. 

Baranyal, Prot J., release, 
14749 B 
Political Trials. 

Illegal executions, forced con- 
fessions, admissions, 15057 A 
U.S. news agency correspondta. 
(Marton), U.S. legation em- 
ployees, sentences, 14653 A ; 
U-S. protest, retaliatory meas- 
ures, 14700 D ; Mme Mar- 
ton’s release, 14S06 B : Marton, 
M., release, 15057 A 
Portugal, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Portu- 
guese reactions, 16221 A 
Raf k, M. ILaszlo. 

Posthumous rehabilitation, 
14817 A; State funeral, 15189 
A 

Rakosi, M. Matyas. 

« Cult of the individual,” con- 
demnation, admission of mis- 
takes, report on democratiza- 
tion of poHtical life, 1505T A 
Hungarian Workers' Party, 
EIrstSec., resignation, 15057 A 

Revolutionary Movement. 
Insurrection agst. Communist 
regime, M. Nagy appointed 
Prime Minister, Russian mili- 
tary intervention, Nagy Gov- 
vemment’s acceptance of in- 
surgent demands, Soviet 
promise to withdraw troops 
from Budapest, M. Nagy’s 
promise of free elections, 
revival of non-Gommunist 
partieSt all-party Government 
formed, Hungary’s withdrawal 
from Warsaw Pact, M. Nagy’s 
appeal for withdrawal of 
Soviet forces end permanent 
Hungarian neutrality under 
tT.N. guarantee, Cardinal 
Mndszenty’s release, Soviet 
Army’s attack on Budapest, 
Nagy Govermnt. civerthrown, 
formation of ” puppet ” Govt, 
under M. Kadar, Spviet re- 
pression of naidbnwfde popular 
resistanoe$ general strike, 
I Soviet ^ depfortatlons of Hun- 
garian youths, mass exodus of 
refugees, 15189 A , M. Nagy’s 
* appeal to U.N. Security OoL, 
Soviet veto of U.S. resolution 


HUNGARY (cont.) 

Revolutionary Movement. 

for Soviet withdrawal from 
Hungary, Gen. Assembly’s 
emergency sessions, resolu- 
tions for withdrawal of Soviet 
forces, free elections, and 
entry of U N, observers, 
Kadar Govt’s non-compli- 
ancse, acceptance of interna - 
tional relief aid, mvestigating 
group formed by Dr. Hamm- 
arskjold, international reac- 
tions, mcreased exodus of 
refuges, international relief 
measures, 15221 A 
Roman Catholic Church. 
Dignitaries, release, 14749 B 
Grosz, Archbishop, release, 
14482 B ; pardoned, resump- 
tion of episcopal duties. 14872 
B 

Mmdszenty, Cardinal, release, 
14315 D ; refuge in U.S. 
Legation, 15189 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
offer, Hungarian acceptance, 
14307 D 

Bulganin - Khrushchev visit to 
Bucharest, Soviet - Hungarian 
discussions, 14265 A 
Hungarian insurrection, Rus- 
sian military intervenMon, 
fighting in Budapest, etc., 
Soviet statement on troop 
withdrawals from East Euro- 
pean countries, Hungary’s 
withdrawal from WarsawPact, 
M. Nagy’s call for withdrawal 
of Soviet forces and permanent 
Hungarian neutrality under 
U.N. guarantee, Soviet attack 
on Budapest, Nagy Govern- 
ment overthrown by Soviet 
forces, formation of '' puppet ” 
Government under M. Kadar, 
Soviet repression of nation- 
wide resistance, Soviet depor- 
tations of Hungarian youths, 
16189 A; M. Nagy’s appeal to 
U.N. Secuiicy Council, Soviet 
veto of U.S. resolution for 
Soviet withdrawal from Hun- 
gary, General Assembly’s 
resolutions for withdrawal of 
Soviet forces, free elections, 
and entry of U.N. observers, 
Soviet non-compliance, 15221 
A 

Steel. 

B,C.E. statistics, see main hdg., 
Huropean Steel Produc^on, 
letter B. 

Sweden, Relatioxis with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Swedish 
reactions, asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

Switzerland, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mihtary intervention, Swiss 
reactions, asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Ctoada, Canadian wheat sale, 
agreement, 14809 B 
U.K. (1954-55), 14180 A ; 

(1956-57), 14956 A 
Yugoslavia, 14016 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military tntervention, Turkish 
reactions!, 15221 A 
United Kingdomt R^ations with. 
British-bom wives in Hungary, 
number, 14;318 A 
British property In Hungary, 
proposed resumption of nego- 
tiations, 14180 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention. Sir A. 
Eden’s denunciations, 1 5 2 1 4A ; 
15217 A ; U.K. reactions, 
asylum for refugees, national 
rejief fund establd.. 15221 A 
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United Eliiigdcnii» Relations with. 
Pre-war debt etc., partial 
settlement, 14956 A 
Trade and financial agrmts., 
<1954-56), 14180 A; (1956- 
57), 14956 A 

United Nations. 

Admission to membersMp, 
14637 A 

Uziited States, Relations with. 
Hunsarian diplomats in U,S.A., 
farther moTement restriotions, 
14700 D 

Hongarian pre-war assets in 
U.S.A., U.S. seizure, 14787 E 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention. Pres. 
Eisenhower’s appeal to Mar- 
shal Bulganin, 15217 A ; Pres. 
Eisenhower’s broadcast, U.S. 
reactions, asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

Marton trial, U.S. protest, 
14700 jy ; Mme. Marton’s 
release, 14806 B ; M. Marton’s 
release, 15057 A 
Outside information activities 
of Hungarian Legation In 
Washington, U-S- ban, 147 OOD 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
Hungary, Hungarian protest 
14723 A 

U.S. nationals’ travel to Hun- 
gary, U.S. ban relmposed, 
14700 D 

Warsaw Confbreiice. 

See main heading, letter W. 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 

Gero, M., Tito-Gero meeting 
(Crimea), 15188 A ; President 
Tito’s statement (Pula), 15258 
A 

Hungarian Communists, Pres. 
Tito’s criticisms, M. Ralcosi’s 
reply, 14358 A 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Yugo- 
slav relief supplies, 15221 A ; 
Yugoslav attitude (President 
Tito’s Pula speech), 15258 A 
Radar, M., Pres. Tito’s support 
(Pula), 15258 A 
Tito, Pres., Gero-Tito meeting 
(Oimea), 15188 A 
Trade and financial agrments, 
14016 A 

Yugoslav Communist Party, 
relations re-established with 
Hungarian Communist party, 
Hungarian delegation’s Bel- 
grade visit, 3 5188 A 

hydrogen bomb, 

(See also main hdg. Atomic 
lExiergy and under individual 
countries.) 

Dangers of H-bomb Wari^e. 

Federation of American Scien- 
tists, statement, U.N. study 
suggested, 14305 A 
International scientists (Lord 
Bussell, etc.),declaratn.,appeal 
to Govte. for renunciation of 
war, warning on effects of 
bomb, 14305 A; 18 Nobel 
prizewinners’ declaraljion. Sir 
A. Eden’s reply to Lord 
KusseU, 14333 D 

I 

ICEIjAND, 

Cabinet. 

Jonasson Cabinet, formation, 
15012 B 

Thors Cabinet, reeignatn., con- 
tihuatlon as “ caretaher 
Cabinet pending elections, 
14804 A ; final resigplation, 
16012 B 

Civil Aviation, 

North Attention new it. support 
agreement, 15281 A ^ 


ICELA3!® (cont.) 

Defence. 

KeflavSc air base, Althing de- 
mand for withdrawal of U,S. 
forces, 14804 A ; NATO 
Council memorandum, 15094A 

NATO, continued adherence, 
14960 A 
Elections. 

Althing, announcement, 14804 
A ; results, 14960 A 
Biiropeaii Payments Union. 

Settlements and position, see 
mam heading, letter E. 
France, Relations vdth. 

BipL relations. Embassy status, 
14689 A 

Hungary, Relatioxts with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mtervention, Ice- 
landic reactions, 15221 A 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Icelan- 
dic reactions, 15221 A 
Tourism. 

Figures (1954), 14788 A 
Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.C. countries, dollar area), 
I^ercentage of import total 
(Dec. 1955), 14788 A ; (dune 
1956), 15097 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Fisheries dispute, settlement, 
resumption of Icelandic fish 
landings in U-K., 15251 A 
United States, Relations with. 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B 

U.S. air base (Keflavik), Al- 
thing demand for withdrawal 
of U.S forces and revision of 
1951 agreement, 14804 A ; 
Mr. Dulles’s post-election com- 
ments, 14960 A; NAT O Council 
memorandum (continuation 
recommended), 15094 A 

INDIA. 

Administration. 

Iron and Steel, new Mi n istry, 
14295 E 

Village industries, transfer to 
Min. of Ih^oduction, 14295 E 
Agricnlture. 

Production targets (second 5-yr. 
plan), 15113 A 

Ref ormSjSee LandRefotm below. 
Air Force. 

British officers, number (April, 
1955), 14133 B 

Head, new designation, 14133 B 

Indonesian Air Force, mutual 
old agreement, 14738 A 
AlcaH Dal. 

See subhdg. Sikhs below. 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Chief Commissioner (Aiyar), 
15282 A 

Union Territory, States Re- 
organization Bill, provision, 
14866 A ; Lok Sabha approval, 
15037 A ; parli^entary pas- 
sage, 151 li A ; In force, 
15172 A 
Andlira. 

Elections, results (Congress 
United Front victory),14124A 

Ministry (Mr. Gopala Reddy), 
formation, 14124 A 

President’s rule,ended,14124A 

Territorial changes, S.R.O pro- 
posal, 14488 A ; provisions 
for eventual union with Hyder- 
abad, formation of Vislandhra 
approved by Andhra L^rlsl. 
Assembly, 14616 A; merger 
, with Telengana area of Hyder- 
abad, setting-up of regional 
cttees., Mr. Nehru’s annoemt., 
Andhra and Hyderabad Leglsl. 
Assemblies’ approval. States 
Reorganization BUI, provis- 


I INDIA (cont.) 

Andhra. 

■ ions, 14866 A; Lok Sabha 
approval, 15037 A ; parlia- 
mentary passage, 15111 A ; 
in force, 15172 A 
Aiidhra--Fradesh (Andkra- 
Tdextgana). 

Formation, States Eeorg* Bill, 
Lok SaJbfia approval, Andhra 
and Telengana leaders’ agree- 
ment on safeguards for Telen- 
gana, creation of regional 
cttee., etc., 15037 A; States 
Reorganization BiB, parity, 
passage, 15111 A ; m force, 
15172 A 

Governor (Trivedi), 15282 A 
Mnustry (Sanjeeva Reddi), for- 
mation, 15282 A 

Army. 

Apptmts , C.-in-C. (General 
Shnnagesh), 14050 B; Chief 
of Staff (Thimayya), 15236 D 
Bnti^ officers, number (April, 
1955), 14133 B 

Head, new designation, 14133 B 
Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

Membership, 15229 D 
Assam. 

Governor (Fazl Ali), 15037 A 
Naga tribes, demand for sepa- 
rate Naga State, rebellion, 
military counter-measures, 
Mr. Nehru’s statements, 15276 
A 

Territorial changes, Incorpn. of 
Tripura, S.R.C. proposal, 
14488 A ; Indian Govern- 
ment’s decision, Tripura not to 
he incorporated, 14688 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill, 
provisions, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabka approval, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A ; in force, 15172 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Atomic reactor (Trombay), in 
operation, 15086 E 
Co-operation agrmts. (Britain), 
14711 B 

Heavy water, supply by U.S. A., 
14765 A 

Australia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Flan, letter C. 
Austria, Rations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, communique, 
14372 A 

Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 

Banking. 

Imperial Bank, nationalization, 
14279 F 

State Bank, creation, 14279 F ; 
chairman (Iyengar vice Matt- 
hal), 15099 A 

Benares. 

Renamed Varanasi, 15093 B 
Bhoodan (Land Gift) Movement. 

See Land Reform below. 
Bhopal. 

Inoorpu- in Madhya Pradesh, 
S.R.O, proposal, 14488 A ; 
proposal accepted by Indian 
Govt., 14688 A; States Re- 
organization Bin, provision, 
14866 A ; passed by Lok 
Sabha, 15037 A, parliamen- 
tary passage, 15111 A, m 
force, 15172 A 
Bihar. • , - 

Territorial changes, S,R.O. pro- 
posal,’ 14488, A; « Indian 
Govt. *8 decisloiK popular dis- 
satisfaction, 14688 West 
Bengal te^tori# ' idemands 
reiterated; States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, provision, 14866 A ; 
Bihar and West B^igal (Trans- 
fer of Territories) Bill, W. 
Bengal Legislature’s approval. 


INDIA (cont.) 

Bihar. 

Bihar Legislature’s rejection, 
introduction m Indian Parlia- 
ment, 15037 A ; parEamen- 
tary passage, 15111 A; in 
force, 15172 A 

West Bengal, merga? with,CMef 
Ministers* proposal, 14688 A ; 
proposals abandon^ 14866 A 
Bogor Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Bombay. 

Governor (Mr. Mahtab), 14047 
B ; (Prakasa tnce Mahtab), 
15282 A 

Ministry (Chavan), formation, 
15282 A 

Territorial changes, S-R.C. pro- 
posal, opposition by Mahar- 
ashtrians, 14488 A; S.R.C. pro- 
posal for bilingual Bombay 
State, Congre^ Working Com- 
mittee’s proposal fc» three 
separate States (Bombay City, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat), Mahar- 
ashtrian opposition, the Bom- 
bay City riots, further negotia- 
tJons on status of Bombay 
Caty, 14616 A ; Indian Govk’s 
decirion (formatn. of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Bombay City to 
be centrally administered), 
Maharashtrian oppositioii, 
fresh riots in Bombay (Jity, con- 
demnation of riots by Mahar- 
ashtrian leaders and Gongrefi® 
Working Cttee., 14688 A; 
formation of Gujerat and 
Maharashtra, Bombay City to 
be Union Territory, States Re^ 
organization Bill, provisions, 
Bombay L^islative Ajsaembly 
approval, 14866 A; Sir O. 
Deshmukh’s attack on Govt, 
pohcy, Mr. Nehru’s reply, 
15035 A; creation of larger 
bilingual Bombay State (Ma- 
harashtra, Gmerat, Bombay 
Caty, Vidarbha etc.). Govt, 
proposal, Lok SabJia approval, 
Ahmedabad riots, 15037 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill, 
parity, passage, furtber Ahme- 
dabad riots, 16111 A; In 
force, 15172 A 
Burma, Relatioiis with. 

Colombo Powers’ Dellii meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary)* 
15213 A 

Indian loan to Burma, 14466 E \ 
agrmt. signed, 14486 C 
Trade agreements, 15170 B 
Cabinet. 

Nebru Cabinet, ehangesCKatju, 
Pandit Pant), 13987 D ; 
(Krlshnamachari), 14295 E ; 
(Ranungo), 14370 C; Mr. 
TTfiahna Menon apptd. Min. 
without portfolio. Deputy 
Ministers’ promotion, 14698 
B ; new appomtments (Shah, 
Mohandas), 14872 B j re- 
designatn. of Mimsters (Tr^e, 
Consumer, Heavy Industries), 
14948 E; Finance Minister 
(Nehru mce Deshmukh), 15036 
A ; (Rhriahnamadhari, Fi- 
nance, S. R. Dey, Community 
Development, Pandit Pant, 
Heavy Industries, Sardar 
Swaran Singh, Commerce and 
Consumer Industries, etc.), 
15130 A ; (Mr. Desal, Heavy 
Industries, Commerce and 
Consumer Industries, Mr. 
Shastri’s resign.), 15228 A 
Calendar. 

Calendar RefOTm Committee, 
oeepoct, proposed adoprioji of 
‘ '*^3a^^,ye|ir,*^'^148p9 ^ 

Cambodis, Retationa with. , 
Diplomatic, mlssloii, eetahHah- 
mientt' 14028 C ,» # 
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INDIA (cent*) 

Caxnboclitt, Relations witit. 
Norodom Sihanoiik - Leng 
Ngetli TMt, comnm- 

nltiufi, 11286 A 
Canada, Relatlozts with* 

Canada Dam, InawnraMon, > 
14630 C 

Canada - India Atomic Bc- 
actor,** annoimccmt., 14651 A ; 1 
Can,-Indian agrmt., 1487? B \ 
Colombo Plan aid, ae© main ^ 
bdg. Colombo Plam letter C* 
Blood relief. Can* gift, 14630 € 
Pearson, Mr. Deeter, Indian 
TMt, talks with Mr. Nehm, 
14630 C 

Capital PiiTtishmcot, 

Betention, parity, statement, 
14863 E 

Ceylon, Relatioias with. 

Colombo Powers* Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary)* 
15213 A 

Indian omnmnnity in Ceylon, 
status, citfeenship, apphea- 
kons, progTOBS, Sir. Nehru’s 
criticism, 14187 A 

China (Conimnniit Govt*)* 
Rdatloiia with. 

Formosa gneskon, etc., Krishna 
Menon to Peking, 

142T3 B 

Tibet, rest houses, postal aer- 
rkm, kansfer to China, 
14141 D 
Civil Aidatioxu 

T-n d^ati air liner crash (oft Indo- 
nesia), Indonesian sabotage 
findings, Hong Kong investi- 
jgatloins, 14322 A 
Coal. 

Production targets, (second 
5-yr. plan), 15113 A 
Cedomho Plan. 

See main heading, letter C. 
Colomho Powers. 

Delhi meeting (Middle East 
crisfe, Hungary), 15213 A 
Ctmwamdat Farty* 

See Pc^iiica] Partial below. 
Community Proiccta. 

See snbhdg. Economic De« 
iielc^kmenf below. 

Congress Party* 

AJtelt Dal (Sikhs), merger with 
Congress, 15132 B 
All-India Forward Bloc, ad- 
herence* 14083 A 
Oenkral Meofcton Cfetee., mem- 
bership, 14482 G 
Central Parity. Board, 
ship* 14482 O 

Bksonomio obfecMTes, definition, 
14150 A 

KrishiJ^ Lok Paarty, merger, 
14m B 

Mexdbershlp, 14044 A 
N^onal Congress, 60th session, 
resolutions (socialisin, etc.), 
14044 A 

^arty brgasrkatlmi, standing 
‘nmnndttee, 14150 A ^ 

Eeor^pmlsatlon of Sta^, 8.11.0. 
proposals. Congress* Working ^ 
dbdslons, of 1 

fiub-(mnmilttee for deta> J 

mination of contested issues, 
14616 A; condemnaEkon of i 
Bombay and Orissa riots, no 
surrender to violence, support 
for Govk’s dedbons, 14688 A ; 
support for larger blln^ual 
Bombay State, 1503T A 
Working Commlfctee, members, * 
14044 A u 

Con^itiitloii. ^ 

Amendment Bills (first, 1951 ; 
fourth, 1955), provisions, en- 
actment, 14268 A ^ * 
Amendment Bill (fifth), pro- J 
visions, passage, 14616 A 


INDIA (€«iit*J i 

Constitution. _ i 

Amendmpnt Bill (ninth), (States 
reoigaiiizaiioii), introduction, 
provisions, reference to parity, 
jomt select ettee., 14866 A ; 
joint KJiect committee’s pro- 
posals, 15037 A ; amendmts. 
irs-named Seventh Amend- : 
meat Bill, etc-), parliamentary ; 
passage, m force, 15172 A ! 

Bihar and W^t Bengal (Trans- 
fer of Territories) Bill, miro- 
dnction 15037 A ; parity, 
passage, 15111 A : in force, 
15172 A 

Eaipramukhs, abolition, S.B.C. 
proposal, 14488 A 
States, reorganization, S.R-C. 
proposals, 14488 A ; Govt, of 
India’s decisions, 14688 A ; 
States Reorganization BiH 
mtrodneed, provisions, 14866 
A ; select committee’s rejKirt 
on Bill* further amendments. 
Bill passed by L<^k Sabha, 
15037 A ; parliamentary pas- 
sage, 15111 A ; in force, corr- 
igendum, 15172 A 
Coorg. 

Territorial changes, mcorpn. m 
Karnataka, S.B.G. proposal, 
14488 A ; Indian Govt.’s de- 
cisions, 14688 A ; Inco^n. m 
Mysore, States Beoiganization 
Bill, provision, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
parity, parage, 15111 A ; m 
force, 15172 A 
Currency. 

Decimal system, proposed ad- 
option, 14318 B ; l^slation 
adopted (H. of the People), 
14368 B; enactment, 14430 
F ; introduction in 1957, 
14871 O 

Czecho8lovaMa« Rdiatioxui with. 
Nehru, Mr., Prague visit, 

14372 A 
Death Penalty* 

See Capital Pimishmeitt. 

Defence. 

Defence Production Board, 
formation, 14391 O 
National Defence Atsademy, 
opened, 14015 B 
Policy, principles, Mr. Nehru’s 
statement, 14133 B 

DdObi. 

Chief Commissioner (Pandit), 
15282 A 

Ministry (Prakash), rerignatn., 
(Singh), formation, 14124 A 
Union Territory, States Re- 
organization Bin, provision, 
14866 A ; LokSabha approval, 
15037 A ; parity, passage, 
15111 A : m force, 15172 A 

Desbmukh, Sir Cbintaman. 
Bombay, future status, attack 
on Govt, policy, 15035 A; 
approval of Govt, decision on 
larger bilingual Bombay State, 
16037, A „ 

finance Minister, * resign^ion 
, (ov^( future Bombay 

, City), decision res^rvod, J14688 
A; resignation,/ 16035 A * 

Diplomatic Service* 

Apptmts. (Sahay, Nepal ; Sen, 
Japan; N.S. GUI, Ethiopia; 

/ Dayal, Rumania ; B. P, 
Aoharya,! Cambodia), 14028 C ; 
(Bw » K. Nehru, Outer Mon- 
golia) 14609 "'(Kapur, 
Netherlands; I, S. Chopra, 
Sweden ; "M. S* Mehta, Swltz. ; 
Nambiar,' Gwnan Fed. Bep. ; 
TMvy, Italy; Iraq ; j 

Rj K. Nehra, China (Commu- 
nist) ; Baghayan, Ai^nkna; i 


INDL% (coiit.) : 

Diplomatic Service* I 

ML S. Chopra, Philippines; | 
L, B. S. Singh, Brazil ; Jung, f 
Sudan ; Banerjee, Syria), * 
14968 A j 

Ecoxmmic Develc^xnent. 

Bicycle industry, review, new 
plant, 14103 A 

Chemical industry, new plant, 
14103 A 

Community luolects, progress, 
14791 I 

Electrical induatry,State plants, 
review, 14103 A 
Fertilizer plant (Sindri), ex- 
tension, 14103 A 

Five-year plans (1951-56), pro- | 
grass, 14103 A; (1956-61), j 
details, 15113 A 
Hydro-electric projectB(Assain), 
14018 D ; Ganguwal station 
(Bhakra - Nangal) opened, 
14030 B ; KonarDam, Canada 
Dam, opened, 14509 E 
Irrigation projects, Durgapur 
barrage opened, 14430 A ; 
Konar Dam, Canada Dam 
opened, 14509 E 
Machme-tools industry, new 
plant, 14103 A 

Motor vehicles. Govt, policy, 
new plant, 14103 A 
Newsprint industry, plant 
opened, 14103 A 
Oil indukry, see separate sub- 
heading below. 

Railways, engine and coach 
works, progress, 14103 A 
State mdustnal enterprises, de- 
tails, 14103 A 

Steel industry, see special sub- 
heading below- 
JEdiication* 

Five-year plan (1956-61), pro- 
jects, 15113 A 
Egypt^ Relations with- 
Nasser, Col., Delhi visit,14160A 
Nehru, Mr., Cairo visits, 14160 
A ; joint statement, 14372 A ; 
Yugoslav visit, Brioni meet- 
ings with Pres. Tito and 
Pres. Nasser, joint Yugoslav- 
Indian.-Egyptianconimiimgu5, 
15008 A 

Timty of friendship, 14160 A 
Electoral Reform. 

Delimitation Commission, 
apptmt., terms of reference, 
15172 A 

Expropriation Legislation. 

See Legislation below 
Five-Year Plans. 

First plan (1951-56), progress, 
14103 A 

Second plan (1956-60), prohibi- 
tion to be tutegral part, Lok 
Sabha resolution, 14883 A ; 
projects, 15113 A 

Foreign Assets and Liabilities* 
Figs. (1948-53), 14629 A 
Foreign Investments in India. 

Figs. (1948-53 fner,). 14629 A 
Forelgn-controlled companies, 
14629 A 

France, Relations wi^. 

Algerian auestion, Mr Nehru’s 
suggestions far settlement, s 
Pmean-Menon discu8sion% 
14965 A; 'French r^ection of 
Mr. Nehra^k propokds, 14969 A 
Anglo-French naUitaary inter- 
vention in Egypt, Mr. Nehru’s 
denunciation, 15201 A ; 
15213 A 

French Settlements in India 
(Pondicherry etc.), de jure ' 
transfer, treaty sig., 14918 A 
Nehru, hlr., Paris visit, 15220 A 
Pineau, M., Delhi visit, 14840 A; 
Mr. Nehru’s statemt., 14846 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
whh* 

Indian economic development, 
German technical ' assistance 
increased, 15220 A " 


INDIA, (cont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Nehm, Mr., Bonn visit, com- 
munique, press statement on 
reunification question, 15220A 
Gold. 

See TTtflin heading, letter G. 

Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 C 

Guferat* 

Formation, Indian Govt.’s pro- 
posal, 14688 A; States Re- 
organization Bill, provision, 
14866 A 

Incorporation in larger bilingual 
Bombay State, Govt, proposal 
approved by JLK)k Sobha^ 16037 
A ; States Reorganization BiH, 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A ; States Reorganization 
Bill, parliamentary passes, 
15111 A ; in force, 15172 A 

Health, 

Five-year plan (1956-61), pro- 
ject, 15113 A 
High Commissioners, 

Apptmts. (Gundevia, Dep, H. 
C., TT.K. ; 0. G. Desaa, Paki- 
stan), 14028 C 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Incorpn. in Punjab, S.R.C. 
proposal, 14488 A 
Lt.-Govemor (Smgh), 15282 A 
Union Territory, temporary 
non-incorporation In Punjab, 
agrmt. between Govt, of India 
and Master Tara Singh, States 
Reorganization Bill, provis- 
sions, 14866 A ; lioJc Sabha 
approval, 15037 A ; parlia- 
mentary passage, 15111 A ; 
in force, 15172 A 
Horror Comics.” 

Import ban, 14281 E 
Housing. 

Five-year plan (1956-61), pro- 
jects, 15113 A 
Hungary, Relations with, 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
■milit ary mtervention, Indian 
reactions, 15213 A 
Hyderabad. 

Territorial changes, provision 
for eventual union with And- 
hra, S.R.C. proposal, 14488 A ; 
State Congress Party’s re- 
actions, 14616 A ; Marathi 
areas to go to Maharashtra, 
Ind. Govt.’s proposal, 14688 
A ; disappearance of Hydera- 
bad State, Telengana areas to 
be merged with Andhra, 
Marathi areas to go to Maha- 
rashtra, Andhra and Hydera- 
bad L^rislative Assemblies’ 
approval, States Reorganim- 
tion BiB, provisions, 14866 A ; 
Telengana area to be merged 
into Andhra Pradesh, Marathi 
areas into' larger Bombay 
State, Lok J^abha approval of 
Statetf Reorganization Bill, 
-^dhra and Telengana leaders* 
agreement on saf^sTUards for 
Telengana, 15037 A ; States 
Reonganization Bill, parlia- 
mentary passage, 15111 A; 
in force, 15172 A 
Hydro-electric Development. 

See Economic Devdlc^pment* . 
Indonesia, Relations with. ^ 

Air Forces, mutual aid agrmt. 
(training of Indonesian ofiOoers 
In India; etc.), 14738 A 
Colombo Powers’ Delhi meeting 
(Mld^e East crisis, HUnkary), 
15213 A 

Cultural agreement, 14641 E i 
Saaferoamldjojo Drl, Ddhl visit, 
13977 A 
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Indnstrial Credit and InvestmeGt 
Corporation. 

Fonnation, 13974 A 
General manager (Hr. Beale), 
13974 A 

Loan (from Int. Banlc), 13974 A 

Insurance. 

Life Insorance* naljionalization, 
annonncement. Presidential 
order, 14714 A; permanent 
legnelation passed, 14943 D 
International Bank. 

Loans, 13974 A; 13984 A; 
14168 A; 15019 B 
Irisii Republic, Relations witb* 
Neiiru, Mr., Dubim visit, 15220 
A 

Iron and Steel Industry. 

See Steel below. 

Irrigation Pro|ects. 

See Economic Development. 
Italy, Relations with. 

Nebru, Mr., Rome visit, 14372 A 
Jammu. 

See Kashmir. 

Judiciary. 

Chief Justice (Mr. Mukherjee), 
139T8 G ; (Das), 14691 B 
Karnataka. 

(See also Mysore.) 

Formation, S.R.C. proposal, 
14488 A ; proposal accepted 
by Indian Govt., to be named 
Mysore, 14688 A ; States 
Reorganization BUI, provi- 
sions, 14866 A ; Lok SabJia 
approval, 15037 A ; parlia- 
mentary passage, 15111 A; 
in force, 15172 A 
Kashmir. 

(For developments in PaMstani- 
oontroUed areas, see main 
hdg. Pakistan, letter P, snb- 
hdg. ** Kashmir.”). 

Abdullah, Sheikh, detention ex- 
tended, followers re-arrested, 
14656 A ; contmned deten- 
tion, criticism of new consti- 
tution, 15265 A . 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
criticism of SEATO Council 
reference to Kashmir, 14846 A 
Comrhnnloations, new rail, road 
links VTith India, projects 
(Pathankot - LakhJmpur rail- 
way, Banlhal road tonnel), 
14656 A 

Constituti 9 n, Constituent 
A^embly’s adoption, Kashmir 
proclaimed ijitegral part of 
India, Mr. Snhrawardy’s pro- 
Pakistani appeal to U.l*7- 
OouQQil, Kashmir 
opposition parties’ , protests, 
‘15265 A^ ' * * ' . 

Economic developmep|j^ ^eojoud 
5-yT, draft plan, 1455d JSl 
E ducational progress, 14656 A 
Indo-PaMstanl dispute, Nehru- 
Mohammed All Delhi dte- 
ohssions, communique. Home | 
Mtoistera’agrmt. on prevention ; 
of border incidents, 14303 A ; 
Pandit Pant’s statement on 
accession to India, PaMstam 
refutation, Pakistani all-party 
conference i , on Kash mir , 
Chaudhn Mohammad Ah’s 
r. speech, conference resolution, 
.14656 A , SEATO Council 
support for settlement through 
U.hT. or direct negotiations, 
J4840 A ; Mr. Nehru’s protest, 

, 14846 A * Baghda^d Pact 
Council, early i settlement 
advocated, 1487? tA.; plebis- 
cite scheme abs^, IilcUa, 
p|cp08edpaft||>ion^Ka^hj^ ' 
Mr, NeJ^u’s 8tate|iit8;,^^lcfetn. , 
, by PaMatan, decision jbp.^fer 
, ,jK:^utoiir,| questipn, 1 
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Kashmir. 

Security Council, Mr. Mob. 
All’s statements, Mr. Nehru’s 
cMm to CMtral, Pakistan’s 
refutation, 14894 A 
Legislative Assembly, Opposi- 
tion, formation. 14656 A 
Mirza Afzai Beg, reload from 
detention. Joins Opposition, 
Plebiscite Front, new arrest. 
14656 A ; release from deten- 
tion, opposition to nev7 con- 
stitution, fresh arrest, 15265 A 
National Conference, accession 
to India reaffirmed, 14656 A 
Nehru-Mohammed Ali, talks 
(London), Mr. Mohammed 
All’s review of Pakistan policy, 
14961 A 

Nekowal incident, 14303 A; 
Indian statement on U.N, 
observers’ report, Pakistani 
denial of responsibility, 
14656 A ; settlement, 15265 A 
” Plebiscite Front,” formation, 
leaders’ arrest, 14656 A ; 
opposition to new constitution, 
15265 A 

Prxt^a Panshad, complete mer- 
ger with India, demand re- 
affirmed, 14656 A 
Kerala. 

Formation, S.TLC. proposal, 
14488 A; proposal accepted 
by Indian Govt., 14688 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill, 
provision, 14866 A ; Lok 
SaJbha approval, 15037 A ; 
parity, passage, lolllA; m 
force, 15172 A 
Governor (Rao), 15282 A 
Presidential role, continuation, 
15282 A 
Kutch. 

Temtorial changes, incorpora- 
tion m Bombay, S.RC. pro- 
posal, 14488A ; incorpn. in 
Guierat, Indian Government’s 
proposal, 14688 A ; States 
Reorganization Bill, provision, 
14866 A ; incorporation in 
larger Bombay State, Lok 
Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
States Reorganization BiH, 
parity passage, 15111 A ; m 
force, 15172 A 

Laccadive, Mmicoy, and Amin- 
divi Islands. 

Administration by Centre, Ind. 
Govt.’s proposal, 14688 A 
A dminis trator (Mone), 15282 A 
Union Territory, States Re- 
organization Bill, provision, 
14866 A, Lo&NodTia approval, 
15037 A; parliamentary 
passage, 15111 A ; m force, 
15172 A 
Land Reform. 

Constitutional amendments, 
legislation, 14268 A 
^ liaipd gift ilshaodan) movement, 
pwgrbss, 14336 B 

Language. 

Official , languafTo (Hindi),' 15- 
yoar promotion ‘ plan. Com- 
mission set lip^ *14321 C 
Laos, Relations with. 

Do facta recognition, 14028 O 
Legal Refoymif. , . 

Hindu Suoceseaoh 
visions, parity. , passage, 
14954 A * 

- I \ \ 

Legal Systent. , , 

CommtosionL, apptmt., 14421 D 
Legislation. 

Banking, State Bank of, India 
Act, provisions, 14279 F 
Expropriation, Constitution 
Ameudmoht ’Ao^, provisions, 

14268, As, ft ,, : i 

J|dari^^ A^s ^ecihl, H^du), 
pro^ion^ 1J423,1 A 
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Legislation. 

Fr««8, see special subhdg. below, 
Untouehabjhty (OfEenees) Act, 
provisions, 14212 C 
Life Insnraiice. 

See subhdg. Insurance above. 
Linguistic Minoriues. 

States reorganization, protec- 
tive measures (Commissioner 
for Linguistic ^imonties etc.), 
15172 A 

Linguistic Provinces. 

Creation, Inquiry Commission’s 
proposals, see Reorganization 
of States below. 

Marathi-speaking State, agita- 
tion for, 14488 A 
Pnniabi-speaking State, agita- 
tion for, 14412 G ; 14488 A 
iViadhsra Bharat. 

Incorpn. m Madhya Pradesh, 
S.R.C. proposal, 14488 A; 
State Congress Committee’s 
opposition. Congress Working 
Committee’s acceptence, 
14616 A ; Indian Govt.’s 
acceptance, 14688 A ; States 
Reorganization Bill, provision, 
14866 A; Lok approval, 
15037 A; parity, passage, 
15111 A; in force, 15172 A 
Mnustry (Jam Ministry) forma- I 
tion (1955), 15037 A 
Madhya Pradesh- 
Governor (Sitaramayya), 15282 
A 

Legislative Council, creation, 
15037 A 

Minis try (Shukla), formation, 
15282 A 

Territorial changes, incorpn. of 
Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Vind- 
hya Prad^h, S.R.C. proposal, 
14488 A; proposal accepted 
by Tndia.Ti Govt., Marathi 
areas to go to Maharashtra, 
14688 A ; States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, provision, 14886 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill,Xok 
Sabha. approval, 15037 A ; 
p a rh am en tary passage, 15111 
A ; in force, 15172 A 
Madras. 

Dakshma Pradesh ” proposal, 
opposition, 14866 A 
Governor (John), 15282 A 
Ministry, Rajagopalaohari Min., 
r^ignation, Nadar Ministry 
formation (1954), 15037 A 
Territorial changes, S.R.C. pro- 
posal, 14488 A j Madras 
Legisl. Assembly’s decisions, 
14616 A ; Indian Govt.’s 
acceptance, Laccadive, Mini- 
coy, and Amindivi Islands to 
be CentuaUy-administered 
area, 14688 A; States Re- 
organization BUI, provision, 
14866 A; LofcSflbM approval, 
15037 A ; parliamentary pas- 
sage, 15111 A ; in force, 
15271 A 
Maharashtra. 

Formation, Indian Govt.’s pro- 
posal, 14688 A ; t States Re- 
organization Bill, provision, 
14866 A ; further protests 
against exclusion of Bombay 
City, Bombay , riots, Sir Ch. 
Deshmukh’s resignation, 15035 
A;? 15037 A 

Incorporation in larger bilin- 
gual ^ Bombay State, ^Govt. 
proposal efeppTOved ^by Lok 
Bdbha, 15037 A ; Stai^ tRe- 
organizaHoh Bfll, parlMmen- 
’ ’teiy |ia88age,iJT5111 ’ A in 
force, 15172 A ^ * 

Mafdpur., ", ,/ 

' Chief Conamdsglbner (Iwhur), 
152S2 a : ’ , ‘ 
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Mampur. 

Union Territory, StatM Re- 
organization Bill, provLdon, 
1486b A ; LokSabtm approval, 
15037 A ; parliamentary pas- 
sage, 15111 A; in force, 
15172 A 

Marriage and Divorce. 
L^iation, polygamy abol- 
ished. 14231 A 
Menon, Mr. Krishna. 

Minister without portfolio, 
appointment, 14698 E ; 
Peking mission, 14273 B 
Metric System. 

Adoption, proposal, 14318 B ; 
introduction, proposed by 
1958, 14920 B 
Ministries. 

Ministry of Agriculture, crea- 
tion, 15194 B 

Ministry for Commerce and 
Consumer Industries, creation, 
15130 A 

Ministry for Commerce and 
Indnstry, split, 15130 A 
Ministry for Community Deve- 
lopment, creation, 15130 A 
Ministry of Food, creation, 
15194 B 

Mlmistry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, split, 15194 B 
Ministry for Heavy Industries, 
creation, 15130 A 
Ministry of Natural Resources, 
control of new oil refinenes in 
public sector, 14872 B 
Ministry of Production, control 
of existing oil refinenes to 
continue, 14872 B 
Min. of State Affairs, merger 
with Home Aflairs Min., 
13987 B 
Missionaries. 

AdmissiomGovfc. policy, 14338B 
Mongolia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estahld., 
14609 B 
Mysore. 

Governor (Maharaja Bahadur), 
15282 A 

Incorpn. m Karnataka, S.R.C. 
proposal, opposition in Mysore, 
14488 A; Congress Working 
Gtfcee.’s approval, Mysore 
Legisl Assembly’s qualified 
acceptance, 14616 A ; Indian 
(xovt.’s acceptance, Karnataka 
to be named Mysore, 14688 A ; 
States Reorgainzatiim BiU, 
provisions, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary iiassage, 15111 
A; in force, 15172 A 
Ministry, Hanumanthaiya Min- 
istry, resignation, Kadidal 
Manjappa MmMry formation, 
15111 A ; Nijalingappa Min. 
formation, 15282 A 
Naga Tribes, ' 

See Bubhdg. Assanai above. 
National Bevdopment Council. 
Five-year plan (196 6 -61), appro- 
val, Plan Economy and Effi- 
ciency Promotaion Cominittee 
established, 15113 A 
Nationalization Measures* 

Life insuranoe, anneant, A4714A 
Navy. 

Apptmts.i Chief of Naval Staff 
(Carlill). 14133 B 
Britidi officers, numbers 
1955), 14133 B 

Head, new dedgimklon, 14133 B 
Nehr^ Mr* Jawah^al* 

AlgSan 'question, suggbsfions 
fOT settlement, 14S(65 A ' 
Anglo-French military ttter- 
demmefo- 

(Nag^ur), 
Babt( Rao, 


liltf B'J ’tSaa of 
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l&wmisarlid# 

Bharai Mattmt award, 14372 A 
Biliax ~ \\ mt merg'ei 

propoeai, sappon* 14638 A 
Bogor Goaf,, statemt., 13977 A 
Bombay, future status, reply to 
Sir Cb. Dealimabla's attaci: on 
Govt, pobcy, 1S935 A ; pop- 
ular refeimdum on status in 
5 years' time, aanoimcwneiit 
at A.I.C,C. meeting, eubae- 
Qumit decision on fc«natioxi ol 
larger biiingml Bombay Sta*e, 
16037 A 

Oalcatta speeeb (Indian Memd- 
sMp with all countries, opposi- 
tion. to alliances), 14603 A 
Cbina, Fomi<»a Straits and 
offlabore islands, statement 
(Qnemoy, Matsn, c^c. ), 141 1 7 A 
City of London, Erwdom, 
14981 A 

Colombo Powers' Delbl meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
participation, 15213 A 
Gommonwealtb Conference 
(London, 1966), participation, 
talks witb Mr. Mobammad All 
on Indo-Patostan gneetions, 
statement on Indian policy of 
neutralism^ 14961 A 
Constitution, Fourth Amend- 
ment Act, statemeait on ex- 
propriation policy, 14268 A 
Defence policy, principles, 
14133 B 

Far East (Formosa), Nebm- 
Eden discussions, 14081 A 
Finance Minister, portfolio 
taken over, 15035 A 
Foreign affairs, review (Four- 
Power tatka, Manila Timty, 
Middle Eastern defence agree- 
ments, etc.), 14187 A 
Indian community in South 
Africa, see mMn beading South 
Africa, subbdg. Indian and 
Pakistani Ctommimities." 
International sltnation (oiltici- 
ism of SEATO and Baghdad 
Pact, U.S. military aid to Paki- 
stan, Kashmir, Goa, Middle 
East, Far Ea^ Indo-Chfna 
armistice. North Africa, dis- | 
armament, Soviet Communist 
Party Congress), Lok Sabha 
statement, 14846 A 
KaahTTifr dispute, plebiscite 
scheme abandoned by India, 
propoaed partitkm of Kashmir, 
claim to Ghitral, Mr. Nehru’s 
statemts., Pakistan's rejectm, 
14^4 A 

Moha m med All, Mr., meeting, 
arrangemts., 14141 A; Delhi 
discnssiona (Kaahmir, etc,), 
14363 A 

NagaxebeHion, statemts., 15276 

A 

Neutrality policy. Independence 
from Power blocs* all-roxind 
frieoadship* Coimbatore speech, 
14613 A 

Wo-war" decIaraHim. Chftmdci 
Mc^iaimnEd AU’s proposal. ^ 
Mr, Nehru's response, dispute 
over aibittratlon gheeidon, 
14894 A r 


PondiolMiTy»"vlBlfcv 13998 A- - 
Portugues^ettlemeniHln^ 
statonents, 14187 A; 1^74 
A; (Papal attltudelt I437^A ; 
(rupture of ^'^th 

pOTtugal, ^ Angio^Poat**|n»e^ 
treaty, et^, ban <m gentry of 
• |L440J 

States Eeo^gamzs^ont dodsions 




udom- 
raun ol 
15035 


" Egyptian nationally 

E^tement, 15013 A; 

, A ; Indian cpmpifomise 
-pE^posals, statement, 15252 A 


INDIA (coat.) 

Nehru, Mr. JawahariaL 
United Ujiigdoin, new relation- 
snip with India, statements, 
14081 A; 14663 A 
Visits {SiamJ, 13977 A; (Egypt), 
14160 A; (Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, U.K , 
Egypt), 14372 A; (Brioni. 
Cairo), 15008 A ; (W. 

Germany, France, Irish Re- 
public, Saudi Arabia), 15220 A 
Hepai, Rclaxioiis with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
bdg. Cokmibo Flan, letto: C. 
Economic aid, agrmi.* 14716 A 
Mahendia* King, Indian visit, 
14716 A 


New Zcatand, Rdatiens with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter O. 
Norway, Relations with. 
Norwegian aid, additional aid 
lor TravanoOTe-Coefain fish- 
eries project, 14856 B 

oa. 

Refineries, Burma-SbeH (Trom- 
bay), production b^un, 14103 
A ; new plants in public 
sector, control by Natural 
Resources Mimstry? 14872 B 
Review, 14103 A 
Orissa. 

Govemor (Bhimsen Saebar) 
15037 A 

Ministry (Chaudbun), resigna- 
tion (Mahtab), formatn., 15282 
A 

Stains, boundaries, no change, 
S.B.O. proposal, 14488 A ; 
Indian GovL's acceptance, 
14688 A ; States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, provision, 14866 A ; 
Zok Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A ; m force, 15172 A 
Territorial clainis, Indian 
Govt.’s rejection, riots at Cut- 
tack and Puri, 14688 A 
Poidstan, Rdlatiojis with. 

Border demaroatn,, agreement, 
commencement, 14894 A 
Border incidents, prevention, 
agreement, 14303 A ; (Assam 
and Punjab borders, Ghhad 
Bet), 14894 A 

Border troop concentrations, 
charges, denials, 14894 A 
Canal waters dispute, t^nper- 
ary agreement, 14303 A ; ex- 
tended, 14484 A ; new interfan 
agreement, 14551 O ; new 
Interim agreement, 15144 p 
Commonwealth Conference 
(London, 1956), Nehru- 
Mohammad ^ talks emf Indo- 
PaMstah giiest|ons.l496lX 
Evacuee property* provMbnal 
agreement, 14141 A* agree- 
ment, 14303 A 
Ghulam liohammad, b&., Delhi 
vMt, 14141 A ^ . 

India Office Library,^ Indian- 
PaMstani agreemmt on owner- 
eWam, 14^03 A ; 14467 B 
Ihd®^-' Pakistajii Friendship 
Assoc;, formattou, 14308 A 
» Indo-Paklsteni guestions (finan- i 
* ‘ evacuee inroperty, etc.), 
sbkring ettee's discussions, 
provisional agrmt., 14141 A* 
(migration, travel, rail traffic), 
agreem^ts, 14X61 A; agi^ee- 
^ n^nts (prevention of border 
inmdentfi, shrines, evacuee pro- 
perty, railway stores^ bojund- 
Bxy disputes), 14303 A , , , 
Kashmir ' dispute^ see s^hdg. 

Kashmfar above., 

Minorities, Hindu minority in 

Btttnl assmanoes, l4l3lX" 


INDIA (coni.) 

Pakistan, Relations with. | 

Xebra-Mohaimned Ali meeting, i 
arrangemts., 14141 A; Delhi 
diseiii^ons (Kashmir, etc.), 
14303 A j 

Nekowal incident, details, ^ 
14303 A ; settlemfint, 15265 A | 
No-war *' declaratn., Ghaudri ’ 
Mohammad All's proposal, Mr. | 
Nehru's response, dispute over 
arbitration question, 14894 A 
RaO traffic, resumption, agrmt., 
14151 A; througb passenger 
services resumed, 14467 B 
Rice loan to Pakistan, 15006 A 
Trade agnnt. (1955-56), 14467B 
Pant, Pandit. 

Kashmir, statemt. on acc^sion 
to India, 14656 A 
Minister of Heavy Industries, 
appointment, 15130 A ; resig- 
nation, 15228 A 
States Reorganization Bih, Lok 
Sabha statements, 15037 A 
Parliament. 

Honse of the People (Lok 
Sabha), Speaker (Mr. Ayyan- 
gar), election, 14764 C 
Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU). 

Incorpn. in Punjab State, 
S.R.C. proposal, 14488 A ; 
formation of Regional Com- 
mittees, agnnt. between Govt, 
of India and Sikh community. 
States Reorganization Bill, 
provisions, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A; m force, 15172 A 
Ministry, Bhan Ministry, forma- 
tion, 14054 A 
Persia, Relations with. 

Commerce and navigation 
treaty, 13989 C 

Cultural co-operation, agrmt., 
15272 B 

Shah of Persia, Indian visit, 
14762 D 

Poland, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, coinmunlgu6 
(“ five principles," etc.), 
14372 A 
P<ditical Parties. 

AH-Indla Forward Bloc, rejoins 
Congress Party, 14083 A 
Oommuxtisti Party, Andhra 
elections, defeat, 14124 A 
Congress Party, see special 
subheading. 

Jan Sanffh, * new president, 
.afiSIiation of Prafa Parishad, 
14054 A 

KnshBsm Lok^ Party, merged 
with OongresB Party, 14139 B 
Mazdoor Ktoan Party, forma- 
tion, 14062 B 

Praja Parishad, affiliation to 
JmhSangh, 14054 A 
Praj a Socialist Party, executive, 
rerignations (Mr. Krlpalani, 
Dr. Lohla, etc.), new chairman 
(Mr. Dev), 14054 A 
Pondkheny State, 

Elections, results, 14399 A 
Formatton (from former French : 
settloments), 13998 A 
French Institute of £3gher 
Studies, Inaugurattoh, 1 4l 26 E 
Port Construedon. " * ' 

Kandlai opened, 14209 
Portugal, Reladons wirii. I 

Diplomatio and constdar rela- 
tions, rupture, ^ * ' 

Goa guestlom, 

communique on k^nSg^anih- j 
^ Khru^chev atotamta^ Hrdlan | 
reprskeiitkt^Mas, 146119 Ah 
Portugueae Bettlmentslu India, 

*•' seemain heMiig, letter P, 

Pgww and Irrigatipn"Pi^o|ects. 

' Mveiye^^ (1956-61), pro- 
jects, lf6118A* 


INDIA (cont.) 

Press and Publications. 

JBoanian weeklies, doeiiig down, 
14749 B 

" Horror comics," import ban, 
14281 B 

Journalists, conditions of ser- 
vice, legislation, 14744 A 
Parhamentary proceedings. Bill 
for protection of Pr^ reports, 
enactment, 14045 A 
Press and Registration of Books 
(Amendment) Bill, parity, 
passage, 14744 A 
Press Commsn., report, imple- 
mentation, parity, request, 
legislation enacted, 14744 A 
Press (Objectionable Matters) 
Act, expiry, 14945 A 
Press R^dstrar, apptmt., legis- 
lation, 14744 A 

Working Journalists (Condition* 
of Service) and Mii^ellaneous 
Provisions Bill, parliamentary 
passage, 14744 A 
ProMbitiotn. 

Five-year plan (1956-61), pro- 
posals, 15113 A 

Prohibition Inquiry Committee, 
report, recommendations, Lok 
Sabha support, omission of 
target date for nation-wide 
prohibition, 14883 A 
Second Five-year Plan, prohibi- 
tion to be integral part, Lok 
Sabha resolution, 14883 A 
Punjab. 

Governor (Singh), 15282 A 
Ministry, Bhimsen Saehar Minis- 
try, resignation, Kairon Minis- 
try formation, 15037 A ; 
15282 A 

Punjahi-speaktng State, Sikh 
agitation. Master Tara Stogh 
sentenced, 14412 C ; Sikh 
demand reiterated, 14488 A 
Sikh community, dlkiuasns. be- 
tween Nr. Nehru and Master 
Tara Singh on territorial re- 
organization, Mr. Nehru's Am- 
ritsar visit, 14616 A ; agxmt. 
between Govt, of India and 
Master Tara Singh on terri- 
torial reorganization, creation 
of regional emtteea., 14866 A 
Territorial changes, incorpn. of 
PEPSU, Himachal Pradesh, 
S,R»C. proposal, 14488 A ; 
formation of R^onal Com- 
mittees, Himachal Pradesh to 
be excluded from merger. 
States Reorganization Bill, 
provisions, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabha approval, agitation for 
Greater Punjab, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A; in force, 15172 A 
Railways. ^ 

Accidents (Ariyalur, Mahbub- 
nagar), 15228 A 
Engines, oonatruotlon. Imports, 
14103 A 

Five-year plan (1956-61), devel- 
opment, detaila, 16113 A 
Rolling stock, e<m*tructlon, 

, 14103 A ' j ' 
Rajastibsuou ' 

Governor (^boigdi), 15282 A 
Ministry (Sukhadla), formatn., 
15282 A' ’ 

Territorial chemges, S.R.O. pro- 
posal, 14468 A'; jpibposal 
accepted by Indlaai Govt,, 
14688 A ; States Reorganiza- 
^ tlon BiR, provision, 14866 A ; 
Lok Scdfha approval, 15037 A ; 
parllaanentaiy passage, 15111 
A; imforoe, 15172 A- 
Ra||iraix|ttkii8. 

Abolitlok, S.R,0. proposal, 
14488 A ; ' Indian ^ Goyt.'s 
6^eciaion, 14688 A; States 
Reorganigatloh Bill, ll866 A 
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INDIA, (coat.) 

Reorganization of States* 

BiJiar aad West Bengal (Trans* 
te of Temtoriee) Bill, intro- 
dnction, 15037 A ; parity, 
parage, 15111 A; m force, 
15172 A 

Bom'bay, fntiire status. Sir Oi. 
DeshintiMi's attadk on Govt, 
policy, Mr. Nehru’s reply, 
15035 A 

Constitntioii (Xinth Amendmt.) 
BUI, proTisions, referen «33 to 
parity. Jt. select committee, 
14866 A; amendments (re- 
named. SeTenth Amendment 
Bill, etc.}, parity, passage, 
enactment, 15172 A 
DelnmtatiQn, Commission, 
appomtment, 15172 A 
Economic eSecfcs, 15282 A 
Govt, of India’s decisions, 
aboHtlon of “ E ’’ and « C ’* 
States, territorial changes, 
creation of new States, gronp* 
ing of States into zones, an- 
nouncement, 14688 A 
Inquiry Commission, report, 
14488 A 

B.B.C. report. Chief Ministers* 
conf., time-teble tor tmple- 
mentatn-. Pandit Pant’s state- 
ment, 14616 A ' 

States Reorganization Bill, 
introduction, provisions, ref- 
erence to p^ty. lolnt eelect 
committee, 14366 A ; eelact 
oommittee’B repoii, Zols Saf/ia 
passage, 15037 A ; parlia- 
mentary passage, 151,11 A; 
in force, 15172 A ^ 


RuiblfjBr. i 

Seq main heading, letter R. 

Saudi Arabia, Relations 
Nehru, Mr., Riyadh vMt, taJlm 
with King Sand, 15220 A 
Sand, King, Indian visit, joint 
Indian-Sandl Arabian staieint. 
(Ptikdi 3k2a, eto.),!Ktag Bmid’s 
statement on Indian Mosl^ns* 
position, 14641 A 


-Saufasl^ra. , * - i < ^ 

ISiihlstob’*, Parilch M&Mry, f omi- 
ation, 14054 A ** 

Teiritorial changes,’ inoorpn. in 
Bombay, S,K.C. proposal, 
144881 A.;, mcorporaticai in 
Giufiprafc banian (Sovernixjent’s 
prophet 14688* A; , States 
Reoiganization Bill, provision, 

* ** 14866 A^ inoorpn. in larger 
bilingual Bomba?^ State; Lok 
Sabha l!?037 ; 

States ■ aa 

'Pterltyi xMa^'lSZti' 'M Ita 
A« 't; ' 

Scheduled Castes,'^ ^ ^ 


Harijans, 

Bnddhlsih.' 

Siam, Rdatlona wltlf. ^ 

Nehm, * BflMgfeoh '^t. 


13077 ^ 


Sikhs. j 

4JcaU JD^, m^rgqr ,witli ,po|i- 
grte Party,;\151» B r bbn- 
stltntion amehded, jEwitftibal 
activities^ ceased, 15275 E ' 
Punjabi-speaWng State;* a^ta- 
tion, sentence on Master Tara 
Sbiibi, J:*fc412^ 0 ; i^hemahh 
reiterated by Maeter Tara 
Singh, 14488 A ; discussion 
hetW0en?MyuNehimaAdHa^ t 
, Tararf ^ Singh i oni t^critorial ‘ 
.xeorgwlssa^ttoii:,^ Wr. Nehru’s 
Amritsar visit, i|L4613|A; 
agreement betweehac,|iyton , 
GoveiimahttfandfiMagter aSara ^ 
Singh on t©rritoii«|lfi^cffgaiid- j 
.tza4iion.i»/-qc©^<» p|i4r«gi®nal : 
oommittowy .i« 


INDIA (cont.) 

South Africa;, Relatioii* with. ! 
Indian community m S.A., 
status, Mr. Nehru’s statement, 
14187 A ; Mr. Sfcrydom’s reply, 
inter*Govt- discussioii aban- 
doned, 14215 A; G.N. Gen. 
Assembly resolutions on S. 
African npar&ei^ policy, S.A^ 
prot^, withdrawal from 
Assembly, 14667 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Bulganin - Khrushchev visit to 
India, anncmt , 14372 A; 
addrewes to Indian Parliamt., 
talks with Mr. Nehru, it. 
statement on international 
affairs, 14603 A ; Burma, 
Indian press criticism of 
speeches, 14613 A 
Economic co-operation, agrmt. 
(Indian steel and machinery 
purchases, etc.), 14603 A 
Goa dliapu^ Bulganin-Khru^- 
obey support for Indian stand, 
14603 A ; U.S.-Portngueee 
crlMclam, 14613 A ; Soviet 
support for India reiterated, 
14654 A 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Indian 
reactions, 15213 A 
Indo - Soviet shipping services, 
agreement, 14603 A 
K^hmlr dispute, Bulganin. - 
Kkrushchevsupportfor Indian 
fitand, 14603 A; Pakistan’s 
r^utatlon, 14613 A; Soviet 
support for India reiterated, 
14654 A 

Nehru, Mr., visit, speecdies, jt. 
statement (“ five pthadples,” 
etc.), 14372 A 

Steelworks (Bhilai), Soviet-Ihd. 
construction agrmt., 14103 A ; 
agrmt. on Soviet plans and 
supplies, eolarged capacity, 
14792 A 

Spain, Relatioiis with. 

Diplomatic relations, establ., 
14968 A . 

State-^wned Factories., 

Details, 44103 A 
State Trading Coiporattou. 

Cement, state trading uy 15199 

O * , , ' ^ 

Pormqtion. 15199 C « 

Ste^l. , ^ t 

Five-year plan (1956*62,), pro- 
jects, 15113 A 

Produothm, ^review, 14103 A i 
Steel Plant construction,? ex- 
pansion plans, Tata wprks, ' 
Soviet-Indmn agnnt. on Bhilai ; 
plant proposed U,K.partlcipa- ; 
tion m new plant, IndoXler- 
man plant location (Rourlcela), 
14103 A^ third new plant„U.K 
assistance accepted, 14447 A ; 

• , Indian Govt.*s agrmts. with 
Brltiedit consortium cm con- 
struction of Durgapur works, 
and'iwith Soviet] Union on 
^,const^o|4qn :ot Bhflal works, 
Tata-l^aiser agrmii. pn Tata 
steelwerkp. expanaimu fourth 
Govt^ at, Bokharo, 

annopucfflODient, 14792 A 
Steel tube works, Jamshadpur 
plant (Tqta 7 Stev^arta * and 
XAoyds), opened, 14792 A 
TaW Itoh andSt^ Co., World 
Bank" loan for r m^apsion 
1 scheme, 15019 B , , 

Suez Canal; < 

Anglo-French military Intw* 
j ’ vention, Mr. “Nehru’s dentm- 
oialaoh, 15201 A H . ^ 
Egyptian, natiionali^tniifediain 
reaction, 15001 A; Mr;Nehru*s 
etatement, 15013 A; 'Indian 
’ *i proposaite for revision of T 888 
Convention, 15252 A 

hd^, 

? pgi^idett^ iE, subheadmg 
“Suez Canal." ^ j.. 


INDIA (eonfc.) 

Suez Canal. 

Users’ Assocmtion, Mr. Nehru's 
criticisms, Mr. Menon’s Lon- 
don and Cairo visits, 15125 A 
Switzeidanxi, Relations with. 
Five-Power “ summit " taDss, 
Swiss appeal, Indian response, I 
15216 B 

Trade and Financial Agreements, 
Burma, trade agreements, 
15170 B 

Pakistan (1955-56), 14467 B 
Yugoslavia, trad© and shipping 
agreement, 14804 B 
Trade PdUcy. 

Jute, export duty aboL 14355 C 
State Trading Corporation, for- 
mation, state trading in 
cement, 15199 C 
Transport and Ckimmtiidcations. 
I^ve-year plan (1956-61), pro- 
jects, 15113 A 
Travancore-Cochln. 

Kerala State, formation, S,R.C. 
proposal, 14488 A ; Trav.- 
Cochin. liCgisl. Assembly’s 
decision, 14616 A ; Indian 
GovL’s acceptance, 14688 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill, 
provision, 14866 A ; Lok 
Sabha approval, 15037 A ; 
pari, passage, Iclll A; in 
force, 15172 A 

Ministry (Pillai), Congress sup- 
port withdrawn from Mr. 
Piliai, 14054 A: reaignatn., 
(Menon), formation, 14124 A ; 
resignation, 15037 A 
President’s rule, proclamation, 
15037 A ; O-mouth extension, 
a5172 A 

Tamil-speaking areas, T.T.N.C. 
agitation, riots, 14054 A 
“United Front of Lefttsts, dis- 
^solution, 14124 A 
Tripura. * 

Chief Commissioner (Bhaj^va) 
15282 A 

Territorial changes, inoorpn- in i 
Assam, S.R.C. proposal, 14488 
A; no incorporation in Assam, 
Indian GoTenunent’s decision, 
14688 A; Union T^ntory, | 
. States . Beorgamzatiun Bill, 
provision, i 14866 A; Lok 
Sabha appxolval,; 15037 A; j 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A ; in force,) 15172 A 
United Kiogdozn, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
venhton in Egypt, Mr. Nehru’s 
dentmciatlon, 15201 A ; 15213 A 
Atomic energy, ca-operatfon 
agnnt., 14711 ® 

Colombo Plan aid, see main hdg. 
Colombo Plan, letter O. 

Cotton textiles, trade with U.K. 
(1953-54), Indian import duties 
reduced, 14210 A, i’ - * s 
Eden, SirA., visit, 14081 A 
India. Office libsaiy, retention 
In XJ.K.,. statements (psCarl of 
Home, Dr, Azad), 14308 B; 
Dr. Azad’s fuitlier cerres^. 
Vth U.K„ 14467 B 
Idoyd^ Mr. Selwyn, Delhi ^It, 
14840 A; Mr." Nehru’s state- 
ment, 14846 A 

Nehru, Mk, stateihent on UvK.- 
TEdlah relationsMpi l408T A ; 
^ Chequers * Eden*- Nehru 
talks, 'U4372 A‘; stfiteneht on 
* friendship U.K., 14603 A 
Pablo servazits, penMons, re- 
sponsibility transferred to 
tJ.K., 14128 B ^ ' 

^ 'feSteelplanti^nifc^iitsi^^ Brffclsh 
offer accepted, 14447 A ; 
steel tube wdrks, famshe^ur 
Idoydfl) opened^ ^ 14792. A; 
construction^ pi Duragpur 
itoit; I Indian Govhfaf agrmt. 
i, with Biitishooiifloitlum, 14792 
A ^ j ' 


INDIA (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Sterling baiancas, terminatioii 
of 1953 agi^ment, mutual 
facilities to be continued, 
15198 B 

U.K. Investments in India, 
Increase, 14629 A 
United Smes, Relations with. 

Atomic energy, U.S. sale of 
heavy water, 14065 D 

Atomic library, U-S. gift, 
14765 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Cdombo Plant letter 0. 

Dulles, Mr., Delhi visit, press 
statement (Kashmir, Goa, U.S. 
military aid to Pakiatan, 
U-S.-Indian relations), 14840 
A; Mr. Nehru’s statoaent, 
14846 A 

Goa quesEtlon, Dulles -Cunha 
communique on Bulganin - 
Khrushchov statemts., Indian 
repreeenta^ons, 14613 A 

Heavy water, U.S. sale, 147 65 A 

ludo-U.S. technical co-opera- 
tion, operational agreements 
(1954-56), allocation (1955-56), 
15171 A 

Steelworks, Tata-Ksdser agnnt. 
on Tata steelworks expansioni 
14792 A 

U.S. aid (proposals), 14173 A ; 
(to 1955), 14442 B ; (1950-55), 
14651 A ; (1954-55), 14742 A 

D-S. surplus agricultoral pro- 
ducts, supply agrmt-, 15171 A 
Uutouchability. 

Abi^itlon, progress, 14212 C 

DntouohaMiity (Offmees) Act, 
14212 C 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Division, S-B.O. minority pio- 
' posaL 14488 A 
Mtoistry, Sampurnsnand Minis- 
try, formatibn, 14054 A 
Single State, continuation as, 
S.R.O. majority proposal, 
14488 A ; Indian Govemmt.’s 
acceptance, 14688 A; States 
Reorganization Bill, provision, 
14866 A ; I/>k approval, 
15037 A; parity, passage, 
15111 A ; m force, 15172 A 
Vatican, R^Ladons wltb^ 

Nehru, Mr.,vMt, Papal attitude 
on Goa. 14372 A 
Vidatbha. 

Formation, S-R C. proposal, 
14488 A 


Incorpn. in Maharashtra, Ind- 
ian Govt.’s proposal, 14688 A ; 
States Reorganization Bill, 
- provision, 14866. A; mcor- 
poration m. , larger bilingual 
Bombay State, Govemment 
proposal approved by Loir 
‘ SabTm, 15037 A; parliamen- 
tary passage, 15111 A; in 
force, 15172 A 

Vietnam (North), RehedoAi wAh. 
Da fado recognition, 14028 O 
Pham Van-Dong, M., Delhi 
visit, 14172 A 
Village Xndustries. 

Five-year plan (1^6-61), pro- 
jects, 15113 A , 


\lndhya Pradesh. , 

Inoorpn. in Pi^esh, 

^ S.II.C. propps^ ^^^S 8 A; 
agitaHon agadnst s.l^C* pro- 



Reorganizakou Bill, provMtii, 
14OTIA*; HkfkBablmmppBOkBl, 
1503f7jA;. T>aFliawent^ pas- 
I isage, 151Ur A^ 15172 

iff f . i ' i 

• .WeattBtengaLi^ / >• rii fst « k# 

. Blhar,i Wef Minis- 

ters’ proposal, 14688 pier- 
! . g^^r^unioiii vpKl%^>«©poBaIs 
abandoned, 14{|6|6A 
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INDIA (cent.) 

West Bengal. 

GoTemor (Naidu t5we Mok- 
jherjoe), 1525S2 A. 

Territorial S B.C. pro- 

posal, 1 4488 A ; lodmi Govt.'s 
decision, popular dis-satisfac- 
tion, 14688 A ; territorial 
transfers from Bihar, West 
Bengal demand reiterated, 
States Keorganimtion Bill, 
provision, 14866 A ; Bihar 
and West Bengal (Transfer of 
Territones) Bill, West Bengal 
Legialature’s approval, Bihar 
IiCgisIature’s rejection, intro- 
duction in Indian Parliament, 
15037 A ; parliamentary pas- 
sage, 15111 A ; in force, 15172 
A 

Yugoslavia, Relation* with* 

Nehrn, hir , visit, it. etatement, 
14372 A; Brioni meetmgs 
with Pres. Tito and Pres. 
Kaaser, ioint Yngcelav-Indian 
-Egyptian conmxuniq.TiA 15008 
A 

Scientifle, technical co-operatn., 
agreement, 14804 B 

Tito, Pres , Indian visit, address 
to Indian Parliament, Tito- 
Nehm statement, 14040 A 

Trade, shipjdng agrmt., 14804B 

Zonal Councils. 

Creation, Govt, proposal, 14688 
A; Stotes Reorganization Bill* 
provisions, 14866 A ; Jjok 
Sc^ha approval, 15037 A ; 
parliamentary passage, 15111 
A ; m force, 15172 A 

INDO-CHINA. 

See main headings Camhodia, 
Laos, Vietnam CKoxth), and 
Vietnam (South). 


INDONESIA. 

Abdtdgani, Mr*. 

Corruption chargeSr attempted 
arreet hy Army oflScers, char- 
ges rejected hy Inquiry Com- 
mission, 15272 A 


Afghani^axi, Relatioxis v^th. 
FriendSaldp 1427# A 

Aimy. 

Army plot against Government, 
Major-Gen- Nasution's 'allega- 
tions, conspiratoiS arrest^ 
flight of Col. Lubis, 15272 A 
Staff, Maj.-Gen. Iltojo 
Uicc Maj.-Gen. Sugeng, senior 
officers* dpposltfoii, conflict 
•With Gov^nment, OoL Luhis 
appointod, 14446 A; CoL 
• I^aention appointed.,' 1453 3 E 
Legal" Cdnsnlta^ve'C^xm- 
mit^. ‘ { 

15229 0 


'Visit, 


34535 A , , 

Cohimbo Pllm ^d, see , main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter^ O. 
Dntqh , ‘Guinea* ' - 

Agung'-si^ment^ 14535 A 
Indonesian sinaents ha Aus- 
’larailia,inore«»r*14535‘A- ^ 
IRc^tion^^-with* '' ^ 

* 'BiAmo, Pfds.i"A*iM'lsiha| Visit, 

A 


,f®o*orC>uiMrtpcc., ^ 

J i < See mfin he|Ld^, .Mten B’* 

l‘ » l^iphreiaettons^stahM., 15215B 


Burma, Rdadons wixli. 

Colombo Powers' jofeeting 
*•’* Hungary), ' 

*’ '»152l3'k-’^ :< > . -j «• ^ 

Ihr.,* Raafeoon f 


INDONESIA iomt.) 

Cabinet* 

Harahap Cabinet, formation, 
14448 A ; NaJuMakd Vlama 
I and P.S.I.I. withdrawal, Min. 

I ree^nation, Cabnt- changes, 

I 14715 A ; 3^es^gnation, 14787 D 

i SastroamMjojo Cabinet, re- 
signation, 14448 A ; new 
Cabinet formatioii, 14787 D 
; Cambodm, Relaxkms with* 

Lte fmM recognition, 14231 B 
Canada, Rdations with* 

Sukarno. Pres., Ottawa visit, 
15246 A 

Ceylon, RelaGoiis with. 

Colombo Powers' Delhi meetmg 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), 
15213 A 

China (Communist Govt*), 

I Reiatioiis with. 

I Chinese in Indonesia, status, 
agreement, 14181 A 
Indonesian rubber exports to 
Communist China, embargo 
lifted, 15068 B 

Sukarno, Prea., Peking visit, 
15246 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Indian air iiner crash, Indo- 
nesian sabotage findings, Hong 
Kong invesiagations, 14322 A 
Colombo Powers. 

Delhi meeting (Middle East 
crisis, Hungrary), 15213 A 
Constitiieiit Assembly. 

Inauguration, 15198 E 
Czechoslovakia, RelaGons with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Prague visit, 
15*246 A 
Defence* 

Air Force, znutuaJ aid agrmt. 
with Indian Air Force, 14738A 
Diplomaxic Service. 
Appointments (Sunarlo to U.K.; 
Partowidjoio, Belgium ; Lat- 
juba, I^ypt; Rasjidi, Pakis- 
tan; Helmi, Australia ; Pam- 
tmtjak, PhRippines ; Sudar- 
sono, Yugoslavia; Sugeng, 
Vatican), 15143 O 
Elections. 

OonsHtuaut Assembly (1955- 
56), start, 14736 A; final 
results, 15010 G 
Houseof itepre6eiitatiTefi(l955), 
results, 14738 A 
Hlectorml Legiriethm* 

B^aUs. 34736 A 
“ Five Principles.^ i 
See main beading, letter F. 
France, Reiatioiis with. 
Angio-Frenoh military inter- 
vention in IBgypt, anti-French 
, dentohstration% 15201 A ; 

reactions, 15213 A 
Geimany ( Western) Relations 
with* ' i i 

Sukarno. Pnes., German visit, 

. ^ 15246 A s'"", 
Harahap^ Mr. Biiihaniiddin* 
Policy kfeatement, 14448 A 
’ Prime hCMsfeer, 14448 ’A; 

^ resfeiation, “f4T87 © 

Husllary^ R^elations with. 
Hungarian rfet^olution, Soviet 1 
military intervention, Indo- 
' nesfan » reactions, 152X3 A; , 
15221 A 

India, RdUitions with. 

A^ Fbroes, mutpal aid agrmt. 

, , (training of Indonesian officers , 
tn India, etc.), 14738 A i 

. Gnlopabo Powers* Delhi meeting 
(Middle East crisis, Hungary), * 
15213, A . 1 

Cultural agreement. 14641 F ^ 
^astmand^ojo,tB%B#lldylslt^ ! 
/ 13977 A f 

Xoternal DasttubUnces, >0 

revolts ^Celebes), I 
•^Buppree^od, 15272^ ^ 
South* vlfoltBCKs^. R^iiiiio," ' 
tslat84of‘*©n^Mgdacy'^^ ' 

etc., trial of leaders, 14M8 A t 


INDONESIA (cont.) 

I Iraq, Relation* with. 

Friendship treaty, 14857 O 
Italy, Relations with. 

Sukarno, Pres., Rome •nsit, 
15246 A 

Lao*, Relations with. 

I>t faei& recc^ition, 14231 D 
Malayan Federation, Ridations 
with. 

C'ultund, educational co-opera- 
tion, 14550 O 

Economic and technical co- 
operation (agric., tm, rubber, 
etc.), agreement, 14550 C 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, Jak- 
arta visit, 14550 C 
MoxxgoHa, jRelations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Mongolian visit, 
15246 A 

Netherland* Investments. 

Figures. 14133 C 
Neiheilands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, changed 
from High Commissioner to 
Embassy status, 14850 B 
Dutch New Guinea (West 
Irian), see main hdg. New 
Guinea (Dutc^), letto N. 
Economic and financial Round- 
Table CJonf. agrmta., Indones- 
ian abrogation, 14715 A 
Indonesian debt to Nether- 
lands, repudiation, Nether- 
lands protest, 15036 O 
Nethedands-Indonesian Union, 
breakdown of negotiations on 
agreed dissolution, Indoneeian 
unilateral abrogation, 14715 A; 
legislation passed by Indo- 
nesian Parliament, Nether- 
lands protest, Indonesian re- 
ply, 14850 B 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg Colombo Plan, letter* 0. 
Philippines, Relation* with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Manila visit, 
15246 A 
PoHtlcal parties* 

Survey, 14736 A 
Population* 

C^ensus (1955), results, 14736 A 
Chinese, 143T6 D 
Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Sastroamldjoio, ]!)r. AH. 
(Corruption, Army's allegations 
against Hr. Abdulgani, refu- 
tation. 15272 A 
PoHoy statement, 14787 D 
Premier^p, resignation, 14448 
A; reappointment, 14787 D 
Visits (Delhi, Rangoon), dis- 
ousslons, speech to Indian 
Parliament 13977 -A 
Shipping. 

^ See main heading, letter S. 
Siugapdre, Rdlations with. 
Economic discussions, 14550 C 
Mar^all, Mr. D., Jakarta visit, 
14550 O 

** Soutii Moluccas Republic." 
Seeintdmal Disturbance above. 
Soviet Umon, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 

military intervention, Indo- 1 
nesian reactions, 15213 A ; ] 
15221 A . f 

Soviet-IndoneeSan ^donomio 
amusement (Soviet supply of 
capital gOoito^on credit bhMs), I 
15W^ A ' « >• ' I 

Sukarno, Pres., Soviet*' Visit, ; 
communique, 15246 A. < • J 
Suez Canal; , ** 

London Cojfferdnca#N toe m i 
hdg. Egypi^ lettser E,^lBUbhdg. ^ 
. . ; i‘fiSnez‘f3CtoNi.ir^*'i V j /'t ^ f 
-Bnk*«W**hresMfent^,T^j4 
♦ ( YiPits, ,(Ni, , Aapeipica#t^/Wjast©m 
’ DBrQp©,^p<mmnniSto£mntries) 
15246 A . 

' SvHtzerhmd# R^stibns witfi. 
‘Sukarmy, . 1^.; ^ ^Gwlto ‘Visit, 
15246 A '* o ■ # f’j 


INDONESIA (coat.) 

Trade Policy. 

Rubber exports to (kmimunist 
China, embargo lifted, 15069 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with, 
Amglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, anti-British 
reactions, 15201 A ; 15213 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Dulles, Mr,, Jakarta visit, press 
statement, 14840 A 
Sukarno, Pres., Washington 
visit, speech to Congress, 
15246 A 

U.S. aid (proposals), 14173 A; 
(1948-55), 14442 B; (1950- 
55), 14651 A; (1254-55), 

14742 A 

U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, sale agrmt., loam of 
proceeds for Indonesian econ- 
omic development, etc.,147 7 8 A 
Vietnam (North), Relations with. 

De facto recc^rultion, 14231 D 
Vietnam (South), Relation* with. 

De facto recognition, 14231 D 
Yugc^lavia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Yugoslav visit, 
commnmqu6, 15246 A 

INIER-GOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOREURO- 
PEAN MIGRATION 
(LC.E.M.). 

See main headmg Refugee 
Problems, letter R. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT- 

See mam hdg. United Nations 
Organization,. letter U. 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

See Aviation, letter A. 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. 

Membership, Union Mmrocaine 
du TranaiZ, aflBiation, 14677 A 

INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE. 

See main hdg. United Nation* 
Orrguxdzatlon, letter U. 

INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION. 

main heading UnitedNations 
OrganizaGon, letter U- 

INTERNAHONAL 

geophysical year. 

See under main heading Scientific 
Research, letter S* , 

INTERNATIONAL 

LABOUR 

ORGANIZATION. 

See under United j^tionif 
letter U. i 

lid^lb^T^NA]L<' MOl^- 
1 TASY BUMX- . • ' 

See mAM hdg. Uidtad Nations 
,.|prg|i|ii^on,Je^ , , 

CRO^.if ^ • 

G^^tiotionfl. ^ 

‘H lOiOf^Genem" Cahventiens 
f i ’(civihan»t in wartime, etc.), 

^ UiS. and othdr^ l^atifleatlons, 
14478 B 

Hbhgary.' ' » i 

'5 ftohel measure£^iil5221<A ^ 
President. .* ' • t 
Ulectioli, Prof, Bolssler^i* nice 
Dr. Bueggtoi 14054 > 



INTEimATIOHAL SUGAR 
COUNCIL* 

Intematioxial Sugar Agreement. 
Qnotas (export), cliaangi^ (1955), 
14512 B; (1956), 14674 E; 
15069 A 

Eatiflcatlona, 14512 B 
Ixxteraadosal Sugar Conneit. 
Meeting, 14512 B ; 14674 E ; 
15069 A 

INTERNATIONAL TEN 
COUNCIL. 

International llii Agreemcaot. 
Buffer stock, Malayan contn* 
Bution, 14988 E 
la force, 14988 E 
Membership, Siam, approral m 
pnneiple, 14988 E 
Ratifications, 14725 C 
International Tin Council. 
Meetings {London, July 1956), 
14988 E 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
COUNCIL. 

Internatioxial Wheat Agreement. 
New Zealand, adherenee, 15086 
B 

Second agreement, transaettons, 
14889 B 

TMrd agreement, eonclnslon, 
proTisns., British non-adher- 
ence, 14889 jB 

INTER.PAMIAAIENTARY 

UNION. 

Membership. 

Adherence (TT,S.S.R.), 14293 C ; 
(Chinese People’s Republic), 
14371 D 

IRAN* 

See main hdg. Persia, letter P. 

IRAQ* 

Arab l.eagae. 

See mam hdg., letter A* 

Asian Legal Consultative Cena- 
mittee. 

Membership, 15229 D 

Baghdad li^t and Power 
Company* 

Nationalization. 14787 A 
Baghdad Pact* 

See main hdg., letter B. 
Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 
Cabinet. 

Nnri es-Sald Cabinet, changes, 
14234 B; 14594 B 
Conmtiinicatlons* 

Euphrates bridges, opened. 
14884 A ^ 

Diplo|9qiati|sS|eiTicf.i'* 

Apptmin to *Wa8hing^^^(Mtisa 
Shabander), 14234 B 
_ . r, r.f . 

Efoziomic; 

Five-year devfi^naen;^.;^3^lkn, 

,, details,. i 4^4 A ^ Ch«^^^of 

Bepntied, ^pprotfal, 14997 A 
Ir^atlom fnd, ^oJi^d ^oo|^rol 
« ep^fel,suhh&. 
Edncatloti* ^ 

Educational television^ station 
(Baghdad), opened?* 14884 A 
Egypt, Relations wid^. * 

Beirut Oonf, (Arab >ead^ of 
State), 14236 A . , 

Cairo “summit** oonfetwee, 
oommunIqu6, Iraqi protest, 
14793 A . , , . 

^Egyptian aaxtl*Ir%qi' ©olioy, 

, subversion attempts, (J^neral 
Nui^reS-Sald?s 5tateuit.,14793A 
Tprkisb-traql defence treaty 
t proposal . Egyptian opposition. 

14057 A;, 14405 A , . . 
'Faisal,'^ Eing^' • « ^ ' 

Beirut iconf4 ^ particlpal^on, 
.*'L523€^A ‘ 

- ittossein, ’ Kingr meting/' idls- 
^oilSBlonsMOQ’r^orda^i^ 'Mlraql 
relatioiis. Arab JedRdra, 14793 A 


IRAQ (coat.) 

Faisal, King. 

Saud, King, dificuaeioiis, 15166 
D 

Visits (U.K.), 15032 B 
Flood Control. 

See Irrigation and Flood Control 
below, 

France, Relations with. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, dipL rela- 
tions broken by Iraq. 15201 
A; 15236 A 

Indonesia, Rdaticiiis with* 

Friendship tir^y, 14857 0 
International BanL 

Loan, repayment, 14168 A 
Irtil Petroleiim Company. 

New agrmt. with Iraqi Govt., 
14163 B 


InigatSon and Flood Contztd. 
Eabbaniyah Barrage (Euphra- 
to), ioauguration, 14884 A 
Projects, Bokan dam etc., 
14884 A 

Samarra Barrage (Tigris), In- 
auguration. 14884 A 
Tigris barrage, completion, 
14661 C 


Israel, Relations with. 

Iraqi-Jordaman mihtary co- 
operation, U.K.-1J.S. support, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
15149 A 

Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
entry of Iraqi forces into 
Jordan, Iraqi demand for 
“ liquidation ” of Israel, 15201 
A ; 15236 A 

* Turldsh-Iraqi defence treaty, 
Israeli protests. 14105 A 


Jordan, Relations with. 

Anti - Iraqi demonstrations 
(Amman), 15263 A 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 

Hussein, King -Faisal, Hhig, 
meeting, discussions on lord - 
Iraqi relations, Arab affairs, 
14793 A 

Iraqi-Jordaman military co- 
operation, U.K.-IJ.S. support, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
entry of Iraqi forces into 
Jordan, 15201 A ; withdrawal, 
15263 A 


Jordanian National Guard, 
Iraqi financial aid, 14870 A 
Military aid, Jordanian re- 
quest, Iraqi grant, 14079 A 
Superphosphate project (Dead 
Sea), Iraqi financial aid, 
. 141^70 A 

^bftnon. Relations with. 

Oonfeirehce (Arab heads 
d#Stete>:'t!5236^A 


’p|:o:ig08ed 



. Arab Leagne. Cairo 
' aitdndaiice. 1 4057 % ^ ^ 
‘B^aaiidad Paob,' support re- 
lafflr&ed, 1479'3! A " / 
Egyptian , ' ipd, ^audl ' ^ Arabian 
, anl^-Iraql ,po)ioyj,,^enppciatn., 
orl^eimns ot^ ^ 51o|,»»,,^af5er, 
} 14793 A j ^ i-i'ti'i 

Tipkish-Iraqi ^elehce^ '^eaty, 

copeliiffiou, , AJ 

Dep statement^ itajks^ with 
- Syida,' 14105, A,$ ^ ,44 > , 


PaMatan, Rations wfth.4 ' i 

< Bagdad Pact . (Tuiklsh-Iraqi 
* d^£enoetreaty>iPToposalyPaM- 
stanl support, 14057 A ; Pak. 
adherente^'Ai^® iformal 
accOsMoii, ill 4454' B > 4*' 


IRAQ {cQBt.) 

Persia, Rdatious witbb 

Baghdad Pact, Perdan adher- 
ence, 14485 A; formal ac- 
cession, 14505 C 
Petroleum* 

Daura oil refinery, op^ed, 
14630 A 

Iraq Petaroleum Co., new agree- 
ment, 14163 B ; new royalty 
agrmt. with S^a for trans- 
Syrfan pipelines. Iraqi, Leban- 
ese, Syrian approval for KJidcuk 
-Sidon pipeline, 14630 A 
Saudi Ar^ia, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab Heads 
of State). 15236 A 

Saud, Klng-Faisal. King, dis- 
cussions. 15166 D 

Saudi Arabian anti-Iraqi policy, 
subversion attempts. General 
Nori-es-Said’s 8tatemt„147j93A 
Soviet Union, Relations With. 

Diplomatic relations, snspensn., 
13971 A j Soviet protest, 
Baghdad Legation closed, 
13992 C 

Middle East alliances, Soviet 
denundatn-, Ir. reply, 14256 A 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, Iraqi 
support, 15001 A ; X5013 A ; 
Egyptian demal of request for 
Iraqi mediation, 15041 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab Heads 
of State), 15236 A 

Egyptlan-Syrian-Saudi Arabian 
treaty, Syrian-Ixaqi " talks, 
14105 A 

Turldsb-Iraqi ddence treaty 
proposal, Syrian opposition, 
14057 A; Syrian-IraQi talks, 
14105 A 


Television. 

Baghdad stn. opened, 14884 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 

* Baghdad Pact, see item “ De- 
fence treaty** below, 

Bayar, President, State visit, 
14135 B 

Defence treaty, ^gnature, Arab 
and Pakistani reactions, Iraqi 
foreign policy statement, 
14057 A ; provisions, ratifica- 
tion, 14105 A; corrigendum, 
14119 C; U.K. adherence, 
14137 A; Soviet denunctn., 
Iraqi reply, 14256 , A ; Pak. 
adherence, 14298 B; formal 
accession, 14454 B; Persian 
adherence, 14485 A; formal 
accession, 14505 C 


United Khigdom, Relalioiis with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Iraqi atti- 
tude, refusal to attend Bagh- 
dad Pact meetings with TI.K-, 
15201 A ; 15236 A 
Baghdad Pact (Turkish-Traqi 
treaty), appeal to U.K. to 
join, 14105 A; U.K adher- 
ence, 14137 A ; air bases 
♦transferred to Iraq, 14256 A ; 
Anglo-Iraqi specMil agrmt.. 
supplementary agrmt. on for- 
mer British installations in 
* ‘Iisiqf^ U.K. waiver of cbm- 
pensatfon a^^alnst' Iraqi arms 
^ in U.K. and facili- 

ties in Iraq for British forces. 


'Anglo^Iralql ^ alliance 
*‘1apei£ty i<^932| proposed ter- 

*3 'agree- 
ment, ‘Iraqi 


of Iraqi air bases oofi^leted, 
* MSOT-*”® 

-Eden. StrrAi^^iiviSit* A: 

‘ntatemerii onV Tu'iM^lfcaqi 
treaty. 14105^ A*" 
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IRAQ (cont.) 

United Kixigdom, Helatloxis with. 

Educatioiiah eultttral etc. co- 
operation. fcruat fund, 14256 A 
Faisal, King, U.K. visit, 15032B 
Iraqi gold purchase, 14956 A 
Iraqi-Jordaman military co- 
operation, U.K.-U.S* support, 
15149 A 

National library of Iraq. U.K. 
land gift, 15032 B 
U.K. financial aid (£5 m. gold 
reserve), 14565 A 
Wartime facilities, claims settle- 
ment. 14256 A 

United States. Reiatiotn with* 
Atomic co-operation agreemmt, 
14765 A 

Iraqi-Jordanian military co- 
operation, U.K,-U.3. support, 
15149 A 

U.S, aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 


IRISH REPUBLia 

Agnciilture. 

FroducUon incr., Mr. Bill(m*s 
caUfor, 14S32 A 
Balance -of Payments. 

Deficit (1955). 14832 A 
Banking. 

Sterling assets, loss, 15058 C 
By-Elections, 

Cork City, 15034 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Aer Linffus^ new agreement 
with BEAC, 15234 A 
Germany (W estem), agreement, 
14927 B 

CosteRo, Mr. John. 

I.R.A , Govt, ban on publicity 
for. statement, 14596 A 
Northern Ireland, extradition of 
political offenders to, rqfusal, 
14596 A. 

Terrorist activities against 
Northern Ireland, condem- 
nation of force, statements, 
13975 A ; 14596 A 

de Valera, Mr. Eamon. 

I.R.A.. condemnatiou of ■force, 
13975 A 


Diplomatic Service* 

Apphute (to Austral fa. Canada. 
Spain), 14419 E ; (Warnock. 
W. Germany ; Kimaan, Cana- 
da). 15187 D . , 

Elections* 

By-elections, see separate sub- 
heading. t ; 

Financial andMonetaiy Pollcyf 
Hire-purchase rfefetriefeionB, see 
suhhdg. Hire Purchase* 

Public Expenditure, redt^uu, 
’ 15058 0 ' , \ 

Savings Ceirtj|fl<mea, new issue 
(over 4 p c. tajc-tree), 14832 A 


Travel allowances, see special 
Bubheadiug beJow. 

Gaelic Langitaj^. 

GaeUacht Dept.,creatn., 14707 A 
Germany (Western), Rd^alfoW 
^ with.‘ ' s ' 


Civil avlAtlon^ lee subhdg. 
Civil aviation, agrmh, 14927 B 


German industrieer IreWd, 
Mr. Norteifs prope8ala;i43380 


Govem^iee*' ^ 

' Oad!fohAff5ept.;creatnL*i 14707A 
^■fthe-Vuiciiaae.’ * ^ ^ 

ResMcidonq, introdufiffipn, ^ 
14832’ A / ' 

Arm^^Organizatioxiau . 
/DatheWo ^ Hierarchy's 
warning against inamb^lEhlp, 
>r4i 

, Rdtotions 

M-i f n« ,, 
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IRISH REPUBUG (tobL) 

Indiiitrlai Productto* 

K.C.E. statistics, see main liiff-, 
Eixropeaa Industrial Prodnc- ' 
tion, letter E, 

Irisli Repiiblkam Army ClJt Jl.). 

Oondenmtn. (Cardinal d* Alton, j 
Mr. Cofftdlo, Mr, do Vai^), 

13975 A 

Publicity, GoTt- ban, Mr- 
CroteEo’s statement, 14596 A 

Balds in U.3K and bT, Irelmad 
(Armagband Omagbbarnicks), 

13976 A; (Aborfield), 14405 
A ; tmls, Mutezmes, 14450 A 

Irlsli Tran^vort Board CCJJE*). 

Besnlts (1953-56), 14584 E 
Northern Ireland, Rdtatwwis witb. 

Border raids into N E, I.E A. 
raids on military estabiisbmte. , 
statements^, 139T5 A ; Roslea 
raid, NA. Ministera* cbarsos 
agst. It. Rep. Govt., 14595 A 

Extradition arrangements, 3dr. 
CosteEo's statemt. (refusal to 
extradite political offenders), 
14596 A 

Irlab partition, statemts, (E<^ 
Brookeboronii, Mr- Costello, 
Mr. de Taleca), 13975 A 
Fetaroleiiiau 

Middle East crisis, petrol ration- 
ing, 15249 A 

Reffnc^x, oonstmotlon agrmt. 
(WMtegate), 14976 C 
Popolation- 

Censns <1956), proylslooaal re- 
sults, 14919 A 

C^inmisBion iff Emigration and 
otb^ PopxdaHon Problems, re- 
port, recommendatns, 14910 A 

Emigration figs. (1954), 14910 A 
Press* 

I.ItA., GoTt. ban on pnbHdty 
for. 14596 A 
Raitwsys. 

Biesal traction. progres8,I4584E 


Bcmian Cattiolic CStnndi. 

IBegal armed organizations, 
Hlerardby^s warning against 
membersbip, 14645 A 
Sbi^^ping. 

Bm itiidn beating, letter S. 

Stdlces and Indnstrial Dl^nites. 

Comi^araMTe figs., 14478 E 
XascstsoflU 

Bpecdal import? levy, 14832 A ; 
extension, 15668 0 
Tourism. 

Figares(1953), 14383 A; <1954). 
14788 A 

Trade Policy- ’ 

. In^mrtSv import lervy 

iMipose4«‘'14B32 A ; extension, 
15Q5&-.C'*' M -w 
, lipj^aralizatioii nmasnxes (O.E. 
E.CX oonntries, dcpiart area), 
P^centage of Import total 
(TOo.'l«5|^,‘f4T88 

issey; isoot a “ 

' ’Trade Statistical 

Foreign trade, figs. (1955), 
14832 A; .(l^ubalf 1956), 
: 1|5K)58 G j ^ . 

Trade Unions* 

T.xr.tj;-1CJbngreOT' of irj^ 

, » niffons, merger plan, ft. pro- 
vMonal oiganlzatlon set np, 
"i46l^A' ' 

’Travel ABOwanccs, < ^ 

15P58 G 



them hrmand, 

BBA<>'' «^ppeemi|i^ 3 ^« A 

"(Achor- 

" iiaase Be^piBst •* pMin!^,-dli- 

4'% .ii 


IRISH REPUBLIC (eont.) 

E^nited Kljo^^om. Rdiatioous with. 

Tate Gallery, Lane BeQTseet ** 
paintfjog removed by Irisb 
stndeiita, retnm, Irisb Govt, 
statement, 14S74 C 

Uxxited Nstioas. 

AdmlaBion to member^p, 
14837 A 

United Stalest Kelations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreemt. 
15133 A 

U.S. aM (1948-55), 14442 B 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Taxattei* 

Double taxation with U.K., 
abolition, 14030 E 

Me of Man (Costoms) Bill, 
enactment, 14491 A 


ISRAEL. 

Arab Coimtries. 

For Israel's relations witb Arab 
ixumMes, see under (i) indivi- 
dual countries ; (ii) main bdg. 
Middle East, letter M ; or (lii) 
Unted Nations Organlzationt 
subbdg. ^‘Palestine Situation.** 


Armed Forces. 

Equipmeut, supplies by Britain, 
France, comparison witb for- 
eign arms supplies to Egypt, 
14985 A 

Partial mobilization (military 
operaMons against Egypt), 
15173 A 

Austria. ’Refatioio* wteu 
^IpTrelations, estabb, 14791 C 


Benr^Bixtimh Mr. David. 

Arab oountifes* bostlla actions 
agst. Israel, Knesset speech, 
14643 A 

Arab-Isradl dispute^ offer to 
meet Arab leatos’for settle- 
ment, 14526 A; Eden pro- 
posals reiecffced, 14525 A 
Arab marauders* incursions, 
Israeli casualties (1951-55), 
statement, 14643 A 
Czeebo^ovak arms supplies to 
l^TPfe, oonderonaiai., 14520 A 
Defence, extension of National 
Service period, creation of de- 
fence fund, Knesset speech, 
14643 A ; call for volunteers, 
14793 A 


Ddtonoe Minister, appointment, 
14063 C 

Gulf of Akaba, Egyptian block- 
ade, 14335 A 

Iraqi-Jordanian military co- 
operation, UJK. approval, 
odMeisms (Rnesset speech), 
15149 A 

Israeli miltaryoperatons agst. 
Itopt, Knes^ reyiewj of 
Sinai campaign, aoceptepioe of 
U.N. Geo. As8emI^8*j3©Solu- 
tion, m- cea8e-flre,\o6rrespon.- 
denoe with Pres. EisenhOiwer, 
d5201 A ; with Bul- 
ganin, 15217 A * . • 

pEeveu^tlve*Tv7ar,ise|e^<m of. 
14793; A *1 

, , 8^t^enV145^iA, ’ *0^ 
ji3iiez,,€3sii«d,v3m^^ shipping, 
~ , .Eisyp4^^b]e%a|e,Beib::Pl^ 


, ‘ ^4 v-t . i ' 

Bulgaria^ Rtiations wftliv 


..^Bplgaadmif protests, 

♦.j^Hj®tS®H®|m?<^ppnBat^ ^er, 
. -Ak p^359 i A ; ‘Israeli, qompensa- 
f|ott,elaim4,.147443 1 

Rdatipm with, ^ 

, I . F?" NnJs Bharetfc- II • Nu 

ra tipffl;3oiiffisfeffit5ementsl4585A 

^ Cgbi^iet**; ' *p f 1 1 ’ 1 f * I ^ *a 

Ben-Gurion Gabinet,:! orma|ion, 
. 14596 A,j.i ^ehemges, 

, ,1 iCMts. Msraseiu^etee 

Shaxett), 1^2t»€i ^ 


ISRAEL (cont.) 

Cabinet. 

Sbarett Cabinet, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion (Defence Minister), 
14063 C ; Cabinet resignation* 

' formation of caretaker ” 

' administration, 14308 A 

I Cvirada, Relatioxiii with. 

I Canadian arms exports, details 
j (1955), Gan. attitude on ©x- 

{ port question, Mr. Lester 

Fearson*s statement, 14726 A ; 
exports, resumption, 14793 A ; 
Canadian sale of jet fighters, 
15144 C ; suspension, 15261 A 
Ceylon, RMatiom with. 
IsraeH-Arab settlement, TJ.S. 
proposals, Ceylonese endorse- 
ment, 14392 A 
Currency, 

Devaluation, 14436 E 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Czeebo^ovak arms supplies to 
I^^t, Israeli protest, 14449 
A ; Mr. Ben-Gurion*3 con- 
demnation, 14520 A; Israeli 
figs., 14985 A 

•Oren, Mr. MordecaJ, release by 
CzecboslovaMa, 14863 B 
Diffence. 

Appeal to Western Powers for 
aims supplies, Mr. Sbarett's 
statement, Knesset resolution, 
14485 A 

Army, Arab unit fcarmed,147 09B 
Defence Fund, anncm,t.,14643A 
National Service, period ex- 
tended to 34 yrs., announce- 
ment, 14643 A 
Economic Development. 

Copiier mines, exploitation pro- 
posal, 14511 A 

Negev, pipeline construction, 
mineral prospeoting, copper 
mines* exploitation, proposal, 
14511 A 

Oil discovery, 14511 A 
Road construction (Beersbeba - 
S*dom), 14511 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also- main bdg. United 
i Nations Organization, letter U, 
subheading Palestine Situa- 
tion.**) 

Arab-Israeli dispute, Egyptian 
warning agst. furtber Israeli 
" aggression;** hint of !accept- 
ance of third party media- 
tion, Edbn offer (GuildbaJl 
speech). Col. Naas^s com- 
ment, 14643 A 

Ben-Guilon, Mir., offer to meet 
GoL Nasser foe peaces settle- 
ment, 14520 A ; CbL Naur’s 
denuneiiiMcub 14525i A i « ^ 
Border . tedd^ts;^ Gaga area 
^ (GfU5a^d;Patyi, etc.), 14157 
A'; CKhan ViTxmisi etc.), 14389 
riA; ‘ •ceaee-flre; . 1.4419 A; 
i (Et Aula. denfOitaiized zone), 
14525 A; Israeli - Egyptian 
aooeiiteuo©. of UJ^. proj^osals 
, , . ^ to prevent fresh Indd^nta 
(Jan. li^6), new oiash^ In 
Gaza area, Egyptian 00 m- 
znando raids Into Israel, Ihr.- 
^ l^fypt.nip combat, lar.-Egypt. 

pledges to Dr. HakunkreklSld 
' to oqinply vtith annistloe 
agreement, 14793 A i, hhbon- 
dftidnal cease-fire dcoepted' by 
Israel and Egypt, arrafigelmts. 

‘ fop^ observer^ posts In 
Gaza' 'area, Dri* BCammar- * 
' 8kj61d*s teport, 148^/ A; | 
Gaza area, Israeli^ Peiprisal 
raids, ^ '’1^49 A’;l J 

ebnunando ^iaid# teio 

renewal, 1W3»A - 

Gzeobosloval^* aMl# lup^^ to 

Egyp^^'lsg. pfiEK9aSts,4Myd9iii. ; 

^ , 'dfera^i ilippealrt to*f ’Weston 
IJ,iPblKieDS 'ioU’^eemB %isupplle8, 
Jb*^14|:85 

ln''Eg|^t|an Jbtena^sstfsn^vliyit to 

Israel, dbtafia; 14985 A 


ISRAEL (coat.) 

J^ypt, Rehitioxui with. 

Foreiga arms Huppb« to Egypt, 
Israeli figs., comparison with 
supplies to Israel, 149S5 A 
Gull of Akaba, breaking of 
Egyptian blockade, Israel! 
statements, 14335 A; new 
Egyptian regulatns., reactions, 
14436 A 

IsraeH-Arab settlement, U.S 
propc^alfl (Dulles plan), 14392 
A ; Israeb, Egyptian atti- 
tudes* 14449 A 

Israeb mibtaiy operations agst. 
Egypt, occupation of Smai 
peninsula* capture of Gaza, 
Fr.-U.K. mibtary mterven- 
tion in Suez Canal area, cease- 
fire in operation- U.N. Security 
Council and Gen. Assembly 
emergency resolutions, 15173 
A ; U.N. General Assembly's 
resolutions on cease-fire and 
formation eff IJ.N. iatema- 
tionai Force for Middle East, 
acceptance by Egypt* Israel, 
France, and U.K.* Mr. Ben- 
Gunon*s review of Sinai cam- 
paign, Eisenhower - Ben- 
Gurion correspondence, inter- 
national reactions, 15201 A; 
Colombo Powers* attitude, 
15213 A; Bulganin - Ben- 
Gurion correspondence, 15217 
A ; Baghdad Pact Powers* 
attitude, 15230 A ; Arab 
heads of State, Beirut eont, 
15236 A 

Israeli shipping, Bai GdZim 
incident* 14157 A 
N^v, Egyptian proposal for 
cession to Jordan* * Israeli 
rejection, 14157 A 
Suez Canal, Israeli-hound ship- 
ping, Egyptian blockade, Ben- 
Gurion - Ha m majrffcj 5ld*s cor- 
respondence, 14885 A ; Egyp- 
tian nationalizatton, lac^li 
reacMons, 15001 A ; Israeli 
memorandum to U*N. Security 
Council, M* Mikoyan'a support 
for Israeli transit rights, 
15252 A 

•* Zionist spy ring/’ (Mlro trial, 
sentences* Iroaell protests agst. 
executions* 14135 A 
Etectioni. 

General election, result, 14370 B 
Fordlga Ministry. 

Credentials, U.K., U.S^ Am- 
bassadors* presentation in 
Jerusalem, Arab protests, 
14679 A 
Forestry. 

Queen Elizabeth Forest, In- 
auguration, 14231 O 
France, Relations with. 

Arms BuppHes, security grhaMu- 
‘ tees, Sharett - Plhay talks* 
14485 A ; 14525 A ; French 
fightersi 14995 A 
British demiKtorized tanks, re- 
export from F^ranoe, British 
White Paper, Fr. stktemont. 
14726 A i 

* Isra^* aams order8,T4793 A 
Israeli mllitory o^erationa tigit. 
Egypt (moBi battle), Fri-tr.K. 
ultimatum f(fr Wthdrtefal of 
belHgehent^ friHh^‘*‘Sue# %ahal 

> ’ area, IsriCell act^^^anCe, Egyp- 
tian rejec#on, veto 

Cbtraifil'^Fr.- 

iitervehtiou, 

< A8sembly^‘^’©lner- 
rto)lution, ' oeabe'^Lc© 
,»s ilii^'Cferatibn^ ^5i73 A: U.N. 
General Ass©ALbly*s ^i^olu- 
tiohs on cease-fli^'iand^forilm- 
Itimi s of. • U,Nl Intomatidnal 
Force for Middle East, aocep- 
' 4ancehy Egypt, laraelj’Ertoc©, 
Ijt 'dnd^UiK.; initomational,^reac- 

> tionB#ti5t(MtA . 


ISRAEL (oont.) 

Gaza Strip. 

Arab refugees, UNRWA work 
reenined, 15173 A; 15229 B 
Gaza, new mtmicipal conncil, 
15229 B 

Israeli occnpation, 15173 A 

Gettaany CWattem), Halation* 
witfa. 

Reparations agnnt., Iiii«Kr Jamel 
deJiTered by Germany, 14632A 
Irnmlgration. 

Moroccan Jews, U.S* fond for 
resettlement, 14483 C 
Iraq, Relations witb. 

Iraqi- Jordaman military co- 
operation, U.K.-U.S. support, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
15149 A 

Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
entry of Iraqi forces into 
Jordan, Iraqi demand for 
“ liquidation of Israel, 15201 
A; 15236 A 

TorMsb-Iraqi defence treaty, 
IsraeE protests, 14105 A 
Jordan^ Relations with. 

(See also main bdg. United 
Nations Organization, letter U, 
snbbeading “ Palestine Situa- 
tion.") 

Border incidents (Belt Lfqya, 
Jerusalem), 14079 A ; 14793 
A ; unconditional cease-fire 
accepted by Israel and Jordan, 
14885 A ; Jordanian infiltra- 
tions into Israel, 14985 A; 
Israeli reprisal raids (Rabwa, 
Gbarandal, Husan, Qalqilya), 
Israeli witlidrawal from Isr.- 
Jord. Armistice Commission, 
15149 A 

Iraqi-Jordanian military co- 
operation, U.K.-U.S. support, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Israeli operations agst. Egsrpt, 
entry of Iraqi forces into 
Jordan, 15201 A ; with- 
drawal, 15263 A 
Jordan waters dispute, warning 
against unilateral Israeli di- 
version of waters. Dr. Ham- 
majsld61d*s report, 14885 A 
P.O.W. treatment, agreement, 
14186 O 

** War scare on Isr.-Jord. 
border, Israeli denials, 14985 A 

Kastner. Dr. 

* Wartime oellaboration with 
Nazis, hbel action, 

|udgmmVrep«ei?onssQ8.,14308A 
Letmnoii, Rotations with, « « , 
Jordan waters dispute, warning 
agst. unilateral Israeli diver- 
sion of waters. Dr. BLamipar-i 
dddld*s report, 1488ii A 
Unconditional cease-fire accep- 
ted by Israel and Lebanon, 
14885 A 

Myerson, Mxs, Golda. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
14929 C 

Naniie, changed to Mayer, 

,.16024: E 

National Setvlce. I 

See Bubhdg. Dfsfenea above. 


fSta^DLgth, i purchase of British 
destroyers, 14321 F * 



ISRAEL (cont.) 

Shajvtt, Mr. Moshc. , 

Arab-Igraeli dispute, peace ' 
^tUement, Israeli proposals, j 
Washington talks, request for [ 
U.S. arEQS supplies, 14643 A j 
Defence policy, Czechoslovak j 
arms supplies to Egypt, j 
aBeged Soviet responsibilifcy, j 
condemnatioii, appeal to West- 
ern Powers for arms supplies i 
to Israel and security pact, 
14485 A 

Foreign Minister, 14520 A ; 
resignation, 14929 C 
Gulf of Akaba, Egyptian block- 
ade, statement, 14335 A 
Israell-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, Israeli attitude, 
statement, 14449 A 
Military strength of Israel and 
Arab States compared, 14485A 
Prime Minister, redgnatlon, 
formation of ** caretaker 
administration, 14308 A 
Visits (Paris, Geneva), dis- 
cussions with Mr. MflirmUlftT} 
Mr. Dulles, M. Pinay, M. 
Molotov, 14485 A; 14525 A; 
CWashln^n), 14643 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Czechoslovak arms suppli^ to 
Egsnpt, alleged Soviet re- 
sponsibility, Israeli condemna- 
tion, Sharetfc-Molotov talks, 
14485 AJ 14525 A 
Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
Soviet denunciation, Moscow 
demonstrations, threat of Sov. 

‘‘ volunteers to aid Egypt, 
15201 A ; Bulganm - Ben- 
Gurion correspondence, Soviet 
warnings, recall of Soviet 
Ambassador, 15217 A 
EZhrushchev, M., attacks on Is- 
raeli policy, support for Arabs, 
14654A; Israeli protest, 1468 OB 
Soviet arms offer to Israid, 
Soviet denial, 14485 A 
Soviet oil supplies for Israel, 
citrus exports, contract, 15010 
A 

Soviet statement on peace in 
Middle Ea^, Israeli reaction, 
14829 A 


Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, M. Mikoyan’s support 
for Israeli transit rights, 
15252 A 

Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, 
Israeli reactions, 15001 A ; 
plea to Britain for increased 
arms supplies, 15013 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

(Sea also main hdg- United 
Nations, letter U, subheading 
« Palestine Situation.”) 
Border Incidents, 14079 A ; 
Lake Tiberias raid, etc., 14643 
A ; exchange of prisonbrs, 
^ 14793 A ; unconditional oease- 
“ firb accepted by Syria and 
Israel, arrmigements for avoi- 
dance of :to<ddente on Iiake 
Tibeiias,* HammarskJOld’e 
report, 14885 A 
Israeli-Arab settlement, U.^. 
proposals, Syrian rejection, 
14449 A 

Trade and Financial Agveemexi^. 
Soviet Union. Soviet oil supplies 
for Israeli dtras exports, 
contract, 15010 A 
Turkey, Relations w^th. 
Turkli^-lraqi d^ence treaty, 
Israeli proliestsil 14105 A 



en^ U.: 

r 

%i£incL„. 
, Mp* and fipoptier gua^tees 
*’ (^A.Eden^8GTiadhairflpeeoh 


posals , for settlement 
endo#ni»nefc;i4a92 AJ^l^. 
dffbf ' <>t piedt^tlon, %i£^cial 


ISRAEL (cont.) 

United Klx^dotn, Relations with. 

14519 At H. of C. statement, 
Eden proposals rejected by 
Israel, 14525 A ; Eden media- 
tion offer (Gtdldhah speech). 
Sir A. Eden’s clarification, 
Mr. Sharetfc agst. British 
mediation, 14643 A ; House of 
Commons debate. Opposition 
demand for arms supplias to 
and defence tamty with 
Israel, 14753 A 

Arms supplies, security guaran- 
tees to Israel, Sharett -Mac- 
millan talks, 14485A; 14525 A; 
new plea to U.K. (Suez Canal 
crisis), 15013 A ; British arms 
suppli^ (1951-56), 15228 C 
British arms supplies to Egypt, 
Mr. Ben-Gunon’s cnticism, 

14520 A 

British destroyers, Israeli pur- 
chase, 14321 P ; arrival, 14985A 
Imqi-Jordanian military co- 
operation, U.K[.-U.S. snpport, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops mio Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Israeh military operations agst. 
Egypt (Smai battle), Fr.-U.K. 
ultimatum for withdrawal of 
belligerents from Suez Canal | 
area, Israeli acceptance, Egyp- 
tian rejection, Fr.-U.K. veto 
m U.N. Security Council, Fr.- 
U.K. military mtervention, 
U.N. General Assbiy. emer- 
gency resolution, cease-fire in 
operation, 15173 A ; U.N. 
General Assembly’s resolu- 
tions on cease-fire and forma- 
tion of U.N. International 
Force for Middle East, accep- 
tance by Egypt, Israel, France, 
and U.K., mtemational reac- 
tions, 15201 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Arab-Israel dispute, U.S. pro- 
posals for settlement, 14392 A; 
Israeli attitude, 14449 A ; 
Pres. Bisenhoweris support 
for Dulles proposals, U.S. 
support for U.N. proposals to 
end Bgyptian-Israeli frontier 
tension, 14525 A ; peace 
settlement, Israeli proposals, 
14643 A ; fresh U.S. border 
guarantee offer, 14793 A 
Arms supplies, security guaran- 
tees to Israel, Sharett-BuUes 
talks, 14485 A; 14525 A; 
Israeli request, 14643 A ; 
U.S. reieotion, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
condemnation, Mr. Dulles’s 
statement, 14793 A 
Atomlo co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Iraqi-Jordanian. militairy co- 
operation, U.K,-U.S. support, 
Israeli wanning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
15149 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Eg 3 rpt, U.S. condemnation, 
15173 A ; Eisenhoww - Ben- 
Gurion correspondience, U.S. 
waaming, 15201 A; U.,S, re- 
jection of Soviet proposal for 
U.S.-Soviet armed interyeu-- 
tion. 15217 A ’ 

United Jewish Appeal, fund for 
resettlement of Moroccan Jews 
in Israel, 14483 0 
U.^, agricultural sEurpluseb, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 

XT.S. aid (to 1955), 14442* B; 

■' (1964-55), *14r42‘, A.; ' 

U.S. arms iulpplles to Irad/Mr. 

‘ ' l^eii-Gtirloh’s crltIci8mii462tlA 
U.S. tank shipments to Saudi 
Arabia, Isr* criticism, 14726 A 
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ISRAEL (cont.) 

Universdti«». 

Bar-Ilan, opened, 14406 D 
{ Yugoslavis^ EelatWis whh* 
Palestine question, Isr. memo- 
randum, 15008 A 

ITALIAH SOMALILAND. 

Eleoidcix*. 

First general Sections, results, 
14791 H 

ITALY. 

Aircxvdft Industry. 

Flat Motor Co., Bristol turbo- 
jet engines, licensing agrmi. 
with Bristol Aeroplano Co. for 
Italy, 14617 A 

Military airexaffe. Fiat G-91, de- 
velopmt., agnnt. with IT-S.A., 
agrxnt. on use of Bristol jet 
engines, 14617 A 
Albonh^ Relations with. 
Baparatioiis agrmt., 14335 B 
Axgentfna* IRelatlons with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, 14907 B 
Atomic Enecgy and Retesreh. 
Co-operatdon agrmt- {U.S.A.), 
14360 A 

Heavy water, supply by U.B.A., 
14287 B ; 14765 A 
State control. Bill, Government 
approval, 14236 C 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreemt., 
multilateral system, 15007 A 
Cabinet. 

Seelba Cabinet, formal resigna- 
tion, continuation in ofdoe, 
14213 A ; resigmtn., 14320 A 
S^mi (Cabinet, formation, 
14320 A; death of Signor 
Vanonl, resignation of Signor 
Gave, apptmt. of Senators 
2oll and Medici, 14709 G 
Canada, RelathMOs with. 

Gronohi, President, Ottawa 
vMt, 14763 A 

Martino, Br., Ottawa visit, 
14763 A 

Scelba-Martino, Ottawa visit, 
communiqub, 14287 B 

Cliaiiiher of Deputies, 

Communist deputies, parity, 
immunity lifted, 14053 O 
President (Profeasor Lecoie), 
14213 A 

Ghxiatiaxi Democratic Party. 
Paxhamentary party, expulana. 
(Signcnrl Melloni, Barteeaghi), 
13974 B 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. Ettropean 
Coal andSte^Ccanmunlty, let.E) 
E.O.E. staIMkis, see Ear<qE»ean 
Coal Producdoii, letter £. 
Sulois collieries, compensation 
and reorganization scheme 
(B.O.S.C.). 15025 A 
Aati-Stallnlst policy, reactions, 
14922 A ; further reactions 
(Toghatti statemts.), 15029 A 
Chamber of Deputies, five Com- 
munist members, parity, im- 
munity lifted, 14053 C 
TogUatti, Signm*, Belgrade visit, 
talks with Ti^oslav Comm, 
leaders, 14922 A ; statemts. on 
M. E3irushchev*s denuncIaWon 
of Stalin, criti<toci of Soviet 
leadership, demand for poly- 
oentrio ” Communist move- 
ment and todependeno© of 
national ^ parties fronx Soviet 
model, 15029 A 
Ccii»titiitlinial.Coiirt« , 
Established, m^bexship, par- 
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ITALY (coBt.) 

Economic JGNrv^osmsAzit. 

Grout* W, Pr^sMeat, m (US. 
CoDgrcM spaecli), 14163 A 
Boutmm Iteij, a icily, ssardiniat 
World Baak loans for develop - 
meat plan, I42.j‘i H ; 15200 B 
'^Vaaoiil Plan/* O.B.E.C. ap- 
proval, 14036 A ; Italian pro- 
gress report to O^E.E.C., 
14T33 A 

Einaitdi, Signor Laifi* 

President, term of ofac» eocpiree, 
14213 A 
Electians. 

Local and provincial, defer- 
ment imttl i@56. 14142 C 
Electoral l>gisIatlon. 

Local and provincial ©lections, 
abolition of joint ^arty lists 
etc., reform Bill passed, 14879 
A 

Parliamentary elections, re- 
introdnction of stralgirt *' 
P.R,, abolition |oint imrty 
lists etc., reform Bill passed, 
14879 A 

Regional (Sicily), 14251 A 
Ethiopia, Helatioos with. 
Reparations by Italy, agree- 
ment, 14764 D 

European Coal and Steel Coxn*- 
munity. 

See mam hdg., letter E 
European Payments Unionu 
Settlement and p<^l 0 B, see 
main beading, letter E. 
France, Relations witiu 
GroncM, President, Martino, 
Dr,, Parife visit, discns^ons, 
lolnt statement, 14828 B 
MendSs-France, M., Rome dls- 
cnsslons, 14060 A 
Scelba - Martino, Paris visit, 
14102 B 

Suez Canal, Italian payment of 
Canal dues to Egypt, M. 
Hneau’s criticism. Signor 
Martino’s reply, 15125 A 
Germany (Western), Relationa 
with. 

Cultural Bgrmt., signed, 14730 O 
Former German properties in 
Italy, return, 147^0 0 
Italian workers, large-scale em- 
ployment In Germany, agrmt., 
14632 B 

Segnl-ltonhio visit to Bonn, 
Jtalo-German coinmuiilatlOy 
14730 O 

Treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation, pfepacatloso, 
, 14730 C 


Gold and Ih^lar Reserves^ 

Figpa. <1954), 14224 O 
Grc^ddil, Preiddent, 

Cotyi Presid^t, Mollet, M-, 
^sens^ons, Jt* statement, 
14828 B 

Bbenhowrar, PreA, dlecusalmis, 
Smnt statement, 14763 A 
President, election, fastaRatton 
“ addre^, 14213 A ^ 
ir.S. Cbiypees, speech; 14763 A 
Tlslts (U S.A., Oalad4)v 14763 
A ; (Paris), 14828 B 
^mgary, Rel^ons vidlh. ‘ 

^ Hobgarfan reyoltdlon, BoViet 
TYtflit ary intefv^tloh. Italian 
a^ltun tor refugees, 

Xndb%^,P^bkti^ vi;^ 

Kel^n, Mr., ;R^e.visit*ip72A 
Indoneab^ Rdtetkioswi^ 
Sukarno, *Pfce8.;«'witemeS,viBit, 


/toemaihhdg. 

Indttstryi Brodne- 

*Intcrnationiil Bipk* '* \ 

vtett, 4 


’ ITALY (cont.) 

' Lelwcion* Rdattem with. 

Legations, Embassy jrtatus, 
14160 D 

Leom, FrosfoMor Gksvanni. 
Chamber of Beputke, Presi- ^ 
dent, 14213 A ; 

libciia, Rdatiom mhh. I 

i Itiihan deveiopment wnces- . 
; Mon^ in Libena, agreement, 

i 15119 B 

Libya, Rdbtiona with. 

Diplomatic relations, Libyan 
! Kmbaasy in Borne, 13990 B 

Italo-Libyan agreement, final 
settlemt, of ontstandingprob- 
lems (former Italian btate 
property, Italian commnuity’s 
status, Italian aid for Libyan 
economic reconbtruction), 
15172 B 

Italo-Libyan Mixed Arbitration 
Commission, creation, U.N. 
Gen. Assbly decision, 14667 A 
r.N. Libyan Tribimal, dissoln- 
tion, 14667 A 

Lotadem *ad Park Agrecmeat*. 

See main heading, letter L. 
Martino, Pvofes»scnr Gaetano. 
London and Pans agreements. 
Senate statement, 14116 C 
NATO, members' non-military 
co-operation (Art. 2), member 
of Ministerial tbree-man com- 
mittee to prepare measoree, 
14861 A 

Suesz Canal, payment of dues 
to Egypt, statement on Govt, 
policy, 15125 A 
Visits (U.K«, France), 14102 B ; 
(Canada, U.S.A.), 14287 B; 
(Bonn), 14730 O; (US.A., 
Canada), 14763 A; (Paris), 
14828 B 

Monarchist Party* 

M-S.L (Neo-Fascists), Joint 
action agrmt-, 14518 B 
Mcurooco, Relatiom with* 

Moroccan sovereignty, Italian 
recognition, 14907 C 
Motor Xudustry. 

Production figs. {1953, 1954), 
X4469 A 
Navy* 

Chief of Staff (Giraldl), 14350 B 
C.-in-C. (Admiral Marini- 
Aasuma nice de Pace), 15005 B 
Nesnni, Signor. 

See Sodalist (Left-wing) Party 
below. 

Neo-Fascist. Party (JtfovimeTiio 
Sociale Italtano). 

i Monarchist Party, Joint action 
agreement, 14518 B 
^ Pakistan, Relationa with. 

Legatlona, Embassy status, 
14021 B 

PcHa, Signor Giuseppe. 

European CosH and Steel Com- 
munity, Common Assembly, 
President, 15025 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 
PEotti, Signor Massimo* 

: European Coal and Bte^ Oom- 

[ munity. Court of Justice, 
President, 15025 A 
Pinocchia Memcxrial. 

UnveUhig (CoUodi), 14863 O 
Pmtngal, Relations trith* 

LegaMons, Embassy status, 
15194 E 
Pre^dent. 

Gronchl, Signor Giovanni, eleo- 
Moh (vice Pres. Einandl), 
14213 A " 

Pre^ . 

JI ISfm^ tMBan), i^ubUcation. i 
, 14868 0 / ^ 

Rhodesia and N 3 |i|sal^f| Federa- ’ 
i .^on. Relations wfth*, . , 

^ JEariba sc^emn, ,|naih <mn|jra<ot 


ITALY (cont.) 

Roads. 

Coii’3tniction(poet-war),l4442 A 
Scelba, Signor Mario. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
14320 A 

Visits CC.K., Francei, 14102 B ; 
(Omada, U.S.A.), 14287 B 
Seipai, Sigx^ Antonio. 

Prim© Minister. 143*20 A 
Visits (Bonn), 14730 C 
Shipidng. 

See mmn beadmg, letter S, 

Sicily. 

Regional elections, results, 
14251 A 
Silver. 

See moju heading, letter S. 
Socialist (Left-wing) Party. 
Nenni, Signor, statement on 
M. BiniabcbeT’s denunciation 
of Stalin, criticism of Soviet 
Communist system, 15020 A 
Sovi^ Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mibtary intervention, Italian 
reactions, 15221 A 
Steel. 

(See also mam hdg. Eurc^an 
Coal and Steel Community, 
letter E.) 

KC.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Sted Production, 
letter E- 

Strikes and Industrial Bisputes. 

Comparativ© figs.. 14478 E 
Sudan, Relatfona with* 

Azbari. Mr., Rom© visit, 13969A 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, 
Italian reactions, 15001 A 
London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
'' Snez CanaL" 

Suez Canal crisis. Government 
policy statement, 15125 A 
Users* Association, membership 
15125 A 

Switzerland, Relations with. 
Great St. Bernard road tunnel 
project, preliminary agreemt., 
15132 D 

TogRatti, Signor JPahniro. 

See Communist Party above. 
Tourism. 

Figs. (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and I%jancial Agreements. 
Axgeittina, multilateral system, 
debt ^ttlemt. scheme, 14907 B 
Brazfl, multilateral system, ad- 
herence, 15007 A 
Turkey (wheat), 14321 B 
I 7 .SJL., trade and aid agreemt. 
( 00 . 1 . eio.). 14121 B 
Txigodavis , (economlo pay- 
ments, tra^e, traflac), 14165 
A; (trade and credits), 14777 
B 

Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.O. countries, dollar area), 
percentage of import total 
(Dec. 1955), 14788 A; (June 
1956), 15097 A 
Trade Unions. 

Works Council elections Com- 
munist losses, 14307 B 
Transport. * 

Rome, underground railway 
opened, 14068 A 
Trieste. ^ ' 

Italo-Yugoidav agrmt., Yugo- 
slslv ratification; 1^99 A 
, U.S. aidCl948-^5); 

Tanislut Rations w^. ' 

'"TUb&W sdve^lMntyi' 
feoognltibn,' |49OT.u 

> li^fterial (M. Me^deres, 
,^S|.,R:6prilltl),;i4050 F 
, ^|^e^pr^t;(whe^t). ,14321 B 



> ITALY {cont.) 

\ United Nations. 

^ Admi*»ioii to membership, 
14631 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Eden, Sir A., Romevisit,14081A 
Soelba - Martino, London visit, 
talks with Bnt. Govt., 14102 B 
United States, Rethetioae with* 
Atomic co-operation, U.S. sup- 
plies of heavy water,142ST B ; 
co-operation agreement, 14360 
A ; heavy water, U.S. sale- 
14765 A 

Gronchl, Prudent, U.S. visit, 
Eisenhower - Gronchi dis- 
cussions, It. gtatemt., 14763 A 
Military aircraft. Fiat G-91, 
development agrmt., 14617 A 
Scelba - Martino, U.S. visit, 
commxmiQu^, 14287 B 
Trad© and aid agrmt. (coal 
etc.), 14121 B 

U.S. agrleultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B ; supply 
agreement, 15213 B 
U.S. aid (Southern Italy. 
Trieste), 14121 B; (food 
suppli^ for needy children), 
14347 B ; (total 1948-55), 
14442 B ; (1954-55), 14742 A ; 
grants, economic aid, to end, 
14763 A 

U.S. warships, transfer to Italy, 
14365 A 

Yauoui, Senator Esdo. 

Beeth, 14709 0 
Vanoni Plan.'^ 

0 E.E.C. approval, 14086 A 
Venezuela, Relations with. 

Steel plant. Fiat and Innocenti 
companies* construction con- 
tract^ 14720 A 
War Memorials. 

Cassino Memorial, nnveiling, 
15117 B 

Western European Union. 

See main heading, letter W. 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Adriatic fisheries, agreement, 
14777 B 

Air agreement, 14165 A 
Legations, Embassy level, 
14165 A 

Road traffic agrmt., 14165 A 
Technical co-operation* agrmt., 
14777 B , 

Tc^liatti, Signor, Belgrade visit, 
14922 A 

Trade and payments agrmts., 
14165 A; trade and credit 
agreement, 14777 B 
Trieste, see special subheading. 
Yt^slav reparations claims, 
partial settlement by Italian 
supplies, 14777 B 

J . 

JAMAICA. 

See under main heading British 
West Indies. 


JAPAN. 

Argentina, Rriarions with. ^ ^ 
Trade and financial agreement, 
‘ multilateral system, 15164' A 
Asian Legal Consultative C<»m- 
mittee. ♦ ,1 , ^ - ^<1 1 

Membership, 15229 
Atomic Energy and Researcdi, 
Atomic. Energy Bureau* set up, 
14641 B 

Atomic Energy Commission, 

, ^ estabL,,m^mbcrsbiP%.l^®i^i^^ 

Aiomio Ene|gpr Research In- 
stitute, estabnshed, 1^641 B 
Co-operation agreem^ht vritji 
U.S.A., 14641 B' ^ ‘ 

Australia, Reiations with* ^ 
Britiah Commonwc^ili' forces 
in .Japan,, final .wtth^awal, 
15245 0,.^ , 
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JAPAN (oonL) 

Bandxmg 

See main Jtoadinfir, letter B, 

Baolc Hate. 

Xnoreaae, 14368 A 
Bolivia* Relations witli, 
ImmigTatlon asxmt., 15136 B 
Buunn% Relatioxsi with. 

Peace taneaty, in lore©, 14212 E 
Keparations, egrmt- in force, 
14215 B 

Trade agreement, 15170 B 
Cabinet. 

Hatoyama Cabinet, formation, 
14005 A ; post-eXection re- 
organization, 14133 A ; re- 
constitntioii, 14620 B ; resig- 
nation, 15284 C 
Yosblda Cabinet, resignation, 
14005 A 

Cambodia* Relations witb. 
Diplomatic missioiis, Emba^ 
status, 14062 C 

Treaty of Friend^p, teclmical 
co-operation, ©to.. 14615 B 
Canada, Relations with. 

Yosbida, Mr., Canadian yisit, 
14005 A 

C«^lon, Relations with. 

Biplonmi^c missions, Elmbassy I 
status, 14062 G 
China f Cmnm'Qjdst Govt,), 
Relations with. 

Relations, Japanese statemts., 
14005 A 

Trade, Japanese bnsineasTnen’s 
agrmt. with China, 14214 B 
Coomiptlon. 

Shipbuilding scandal, 14005 A 
Defence Board. 

Chairman (Mr. Sxmada),14359D 
Diploxnatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Tani, U.S.A.),14660C 

Biectiotts. 

General election, announce- 
ment, 14005 A; respite, 1413SA 
House of Councillors, partial 
elections, results, 15047 B 
Buropean Coal and Steel Com- 
xnumty. 

Japanese representation at High 
Authority, 1 5 0 25 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Compensation remittances 
abroad, restrictions relaxed, 
15058 D 

France, Relations with. 

Yoshlda, Mr., visit, 14005 A 
Germany Western), Rdtatloiis 
with. 

Trade agreement, 14005 A 
Yoshlda, Mr., visit, 14005 A 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G, 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Mgs. (1954). 14224 G 
Hatoyama, Mr. Ichiro. 

Diberal Democratlo Party, 
leader^ election, 14894 G 
Moscow vMt, disemssiona with 
Soviet leaders, agreement on 
termination of state of war, 
dipl. relations, etc., 15X95 A 1 
Policy statement, 14006 * A J 
^ confidence vote, 14620 B 
Prime Minister, 14005 A ; ve- 
eleotlon, 14133 A , new Cab, 
C3rd), 14620 B ; resignation, 
15284 C 

HydrogipDi Bp^b Explotioru 
WvihtMWi Jtooident, see 

, Ualt^ Stike% Relations with 
lielow. i I 


international Bank. 

Loans, 14594 A ; 14868 A 


fehliaihl^ Mrl^anzad. * 

Prime Minister, appointment, 

ICorfea CNovth)* 

, 3Mptera|0o relattopsJ^^¥^aii 
offer, 14072 C - 


-Indwiti^r v 

Prodnetdonf (1954)^, ^14469 A 


JAPAN (<Jont.) 

Nepal Relations witii. 

Diplomatic relations, estab., 
15022 B 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Reparations agnnt. (Jap. com- 
pensation for Dutdti civilian 
war internees), signed, 14777 D 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Trade agmt., extension, 14472 C 
Peace Treaty. 

Compeaisatlon to ex-P.sO.W., 
etc., final payment, 14234 C 
Japanese assets in neutral and 
©x-enemy countries, distribu- 
tion by Intemtl. Red Cross 
Committee. 14532 B 
Persia, Relations with. 
Diplomatio missions. Embassy 
status, 14062 C 

Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, Embassy 
status, 15072 C 
Peace treaty, ratification, 14988 
C; 15072 0 

Reparations agreement, 14400 
B ; reparations and loan agree- 
ments, 14943 B ; Phil. Senate 
approval, 14988 C ; ratifica- 
taon, 15072 C 
Political Parties. 

Democratic Party, formation, 
policy, 14005 A ; merger with 
Liberal Party, 14531 A 
Japan Libert Party, dis- 
solution, 14005 A 
Liberal Democraric Party, form- 
ation, 14531 A; leader (Mr. 
Hatoyama), 14804 G 
Liberal Party, split, new presi- 
dent (Mr. Ogata), 14005 A , 
merger wi th D emocratic Party, 
14531 A 

Progressiv© Party* dissolution, 
14005A 

Socialist parties, merger, 14005 
A ; merger completed, 14531 A 
Popnlatioii. 

Oensns results (1955), 14629 B 
Largest cities, 14629 B 
Prostitution. 

Brothels, closure, l^islation, 
14929 E 

Prostitution outlawed, 14929 E 

Rabbex. 

See T-na.in heading, letter R. 
Shipping. 

See mam heading, letter S. 
Siam, Relations with. 

Cultural agrrht., 14466 B 
Japanese war debt, settlement, 
14215 B 


Silver. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Soviet Union, Relatioiis with. 
Diplomatio relations to be 
established, 15195 A 
Fisheries agreement, 15195 A 
Japanese prisoners of war, 
repatriation, 15195 A 
Peace Treaty, London and 
Moscow talks, deadlock over 
future of Southern Kurile Is., 
JMr. Hatoyama's Moscow visit, 

* agreement on tennlnation of 
state of war, dipl. relations 
etc., 15195 A; Jap. parity, 
approval, ratification, 1526(f E 
Relatlonfi, Japanese statements, 
Soviet reply, 14005 A 
Southern Kurile Islands, terri- 
torial disptite,London and Mos- 
cow talks, deadlock, 15195 A 
’state of war, termination, 
15195 A; 15260 B 
Trade relations, protocol on 
most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, i5195 a ' ' '' ' ‘ 

Siriiw and Indnstirial Dispu^. 

Comparative 14478 E' 
Suez Canal. f ^ ^ ^ 

LMdon Conf.; see mdin ^dg. 


^ A880<^i44ori; Japimese 
attitude, X5126 A ‘ ^ 


JAPAN (cont.) 

Switzerland, Reiatiom with. 

Warreparatioiis,agnrmt.,l4108B ^ 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentma, mulfcllaterai system, 
debt settlemfe. scheme, 15 1 64 A 
Burma, trade agrmt., 15170 B 
Germany (Western), 14005 A 
Pakistan, extension, 14472 C 
U.K., payments agrmts,, trad© 
arrangements, extension, 
14180 A; tarade and sterling 
area payments agreement, 
(1955-56), 14956 A 
Trade Policy- 

Soviet Umon, most-favoured- 
nation treatment, protocol, 
15195 A 
Trade Unions. 

Survey, membership, 14500 B 
Uxidemocratic Activitke. 

Councai against, abolition, 
14005 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Brit. Commonwealth forces m 
Korea, H.Q in Japan, closure, 
14982 A 

British Commonwealth forces 
m Japan, final withdrawal, 
15245 G 

Japan^e indemnities, see main 
hdg United Kingdoin, letter IJ. 
Trade arrangemts., extension, 
14180 A ; trade and sterling 
area payments agreemt. (1955- 
56), 14956 A 

Yoshlda, Mr.. vlMt. 14005 A 
United Nations Econonric Cosn- 
mission for Latin America. 
Observer, 15071 E 
United Nations Organization. 
Admission to membership, 
15260 E 

United States, Ridations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A ; 14641 D 
Cotton, U.S. credit, 14364 D 
Dulles, Mr., Toklo visit, 14840A 
Hydrogen bomb teste, Fvkitryu 
Afam Incident. U.S. compensa- 
tion, 13973 D ; recovery of 
Hht^un/u Maru casualties, 
U.S. denial of fisherman's 
death through radiation, 
14390 A 

Southern Kurile Is., Busso-Jap. 
dispute, ‘UiB. attitude, 15195 
A 

U.Sfc agricultural surpltwes. re- 
ceipts, 1420i7 B ; sale agrmt., 
loan of proceeds for Japanese 
©<x)nomic development, 14778 
A 

U.S. fidd, agreement, 140015 A ; 
Preadt^s proi>o®al (1955-56), 
14173 f A ; (total 1948-55). 
14442 B ; (1954-56), 14742 A 
Yoahida. Mr., U.S. visit, meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower, 

14005 A 

Yictham (SbiifiEi). - 
Diplomatic' missions. Embassy 
status, 14062 O ^ ' 

WnrCriminnlft. 

Shlmada, ex* Admiral, phoned, 

, 1417,9 D 

Yoshlda, Mr.Shigera, 

Foreign tour, W. Europe, 

. U.S.A., dteciWons, statemts., 

14006 A , . 

Literal Partgr* ’presideht, ‘ re- 
Mgnatlon, 14005 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 

; 14005 A' ;/ / ; t; 

t If' 

; JORDAN. 

I .j^baJ^ortProf^. , 

Contract to West (^ermap firm, 

I 15088 D ' . , 

.aAral»i'Les4liie» f' 
<Bea'nifidn*hdg^, Arab League, 
letter A r ^ ^ m I 


JORBAN (cont.) 

Arab Li^don. 

British officers, dlsmlsBal of 
Glubb Pasha, Col. Coghffl, 
Brig. Hutton, Brit, Govt/s 
withdrawal of all Brit, officers 
in executive command, Jor- 
dan Govt.'s request for reten- 
tion of British officers, 14737 
A ; continned loan, agree- 
ment, 14965 B 

(yommand, dismissiil of Glubb 
Pasha, apptmt, of Maj.-Gen, 
Innab, 14737 A; MaJ.-Gen. 
Nawar mce Maa.-Gen. Innab, 
appointment, 14876 D 
Strength, 14737 A 
Baadazig Canfarciica. 

See main heading, lett^ B. 

Cabinet. 

Hashem caretakar Cabinet, 
fonnatm, resignatn., 14646 A ; 
second “csa^etaker” Cabinet, 
formatioii, resagnarion, 15200 
A 

Majali cabinet, formation, re- 
signation, 14646 A 
Nabulsi Cabinet, formatJon, 
15200 A 

Rifai Cabinet, fomatn. 14646 
A ; changes, 14803 A ; resig- 
nation, 14876 D 
Said el-Mufti Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 14253 B ; resignation, 
14646 Aj foranal^on, 14876 
D ; resignation, 15200 A 
Tewfik Abalhuda Cabinet, re- 
signation, 14253 B 
Dead Sea. 

Mineral exploitation, company 
formation approved by Arab 
League, 14658 D ; Iraqi con- 
tribution, 14870 A ; Syrian 
contribution, 14985 A 
Defence. 

Armed Forces, expansion, an- 
nouncement. 14530 C 
National Guard, I^ypttan and 
Iraqi financial aid. 14870 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Toukan, London ; 
Haikal, Paris), 14803 A 
Disturbaiiceft. 

Anti-Baghdad Pact demonstra- 
tions, riots (Amman, Old 
Jerosalem, Jericho, BethXehem 
' Hebron, etc.) . attacks on U.S. , 
E'rdnch and Turkish Consul- 
ates and Brit., XJ-B. and U.N. 

• propertyv Brit, officer of Arab 
L^om murdered, eurfew* im- 
posed,, 14646 A 
Hcottosnie Devflopmciit. 

Mineral explo^tion in Dead 
Sea area, company formalion 
approved by Arab Leeygue, 
14658 D ; Aralb league project, 
Iraqi contribxrtXoi^i^ i4870 A ; 
Synan contribution^ 14985 A 
Bgyptt R^tloiiS with* 

Arab Heads of State, meeting, 
JoManian proposal dedined 
by Egypt, 14793 A 
'Beirut Gonfete^e (Arab heads 
of State). 15236 A , , , 

Cairo summit conferee, 
invitation de<?B|i^bV Jordan, 

. >4793 A ’ t , 

Defence aid, Jordanian request, 
Etgypiian r^I>lyf llOT9 A; 
offer to Jordan tCfirO|7snin- 
mlt** conference)* !f4793 A 
Koononlio ’ aid, 

» ' j^auSl Arabian bfldr to^replace 
uA 'ald,'T4fi46 A^‘ * , 

^Bg 7 Ptia&" ^ to 

* ' ^ Jordah;*15l66*’D^ . 

‘ ^Ef^t-Joroaff' aefOT^^^o%)?d., 
agreement, 14885 A ^ ^ 

. * Egyptiim-^Syrian-Qaitffi Jaaldan. 
^ paete^t* J(H^dEmten^^imn^adhei^ 
.i»entew^d4793Af' 

Hussein, lOng, visits 14298 0 
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JORBiiH (cOTit,) I 

EfypCt Rcla^ionji wkli« « 

jQtotMiMteryCoiimiaad,Ci:€rrp^ i 
- J ordaa - Syria), creatson , 

1S166 B 

Jordm H-afctexal Gwaad, Ifejp- 
tlan diiaiiel&l aid, i4S70 A 
HItctioxis* 

Gencaral ©iectloas, r^ulta, 

15200 A 

Firaaace, Relatioas with. 
Anglo-FireELCli militarj' iniet- 
vention to Egypt, diplomatic 
potions brokan by Jordan, 
boycott of French goods, 

15201 A 


King. 

Aiiglo- JcMrdaalan cWoaws treaty, 
oonttoxied obeerroBce, sfcat^ 
meat, 14793 A 

Faisal Ktog, meritog, discasBiis. 
on J ordanian-Iraqi n^ationB, 
Arab affioks, 14793 A 
Glnbb Paeho, dtemlsBal, stat®- 
mont on zeamm for, Glnbb 
P»^*« reply, 14737 A 
Knwatly, Preddfint, Tidt to, 
agxmt. on dMoaoe, economic, 
ototnial oo-opcrahlcm, non- 
adherence to " Icwreign pacts,*' 
14793 A 

Marriage, 1429$ G 
Non-adherence to Bagdad 
Pact tm Egyptton - Syrian - 
Sandl AraMan pacts, state- 
mmt, 14793 A 
VMte (IfeTOt, Paifcktan, 

14296 C 


Iraq, Rdodons with. 

Anri - Iragi demonstaratfons 
( Amman), 15263 A 
Beinit Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Faisal, Edog * Hussein, Htog» 
meoriog, discnssimis on Joor- 
danian - Ira^ relariona, Arab 
affaks, 1479S A 
Iraili-Joipdanian miHtary co- 
operation, TJJE.-H.S. snpporij, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops Into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Ik»^ attack, 
^ ^ 15149 A 

Xsradl ^(^;>erations agst. ligypt, 
enriy of Iraqi forces into 
Jordan^ I526I A ; withdrawal, 
, 15263 A 

Joidardan National Guard, 
Iraqi dnaarialaid* 1437^ A 


Military aid, Jeritonlaa^ request, 
Iraqi gta«t, .14^70 A ^ 
i Soperphoephate iHroject (Bead 
8$a>, Braqi f^iandal aid, 14S7 0 

, Oee aW' hdg. United 
tetter U. 

sabhdg.«Pai68ttae^iaarioQ.*^) 
."njicdac IhcldehtB C^eifc Idqya, 
‘ JercfflaieEittVWTO A ; 14T93 A; 
tinoondirional cease-fke acc»p- 
4 isradl ,ahd Jordan, 

14385 Ar^Jopdanto kcdltra- 
" ri^ys^&to &taA 149^ A; 
’ repris^ ra^ (Hahwa, 

Gharan^, Hnsan, QaMtya), 
^fh3raw8^ ftom 
^ J^dTAjiri^^ idbnonissioii, 

^ mOitGO^ , CO- 

‘ — support, 
fwarni^ agatos^' entry 
hcqpps. tot^ Jordan, 
Jojfdan 

ateaeh ^opeaearimrs. •f^hi^^pgypt, 
^6J6i:^*“ruofr- icaqi ,ifoi 3 &e»^’toto 
Jordan- 15201 A a Wfchdrcwal, 








JORDAN (coni.) 

Israel, Eeli^oiis with. 

Jordan waters dispnto, warning 
agst. nailafceral IspaeE diTer- 
sion of waters. Dr. Hammap- 
8k|dld*s report, 14885 A 
P.O.W. toatment, agreement, 
14186 C 

•*Wap amre” on Isr.-Jord. 
border, IsnaeK dmiala, 14985 A 
LebauDOo, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Jordan - Lelmnese defence 
co-ordinaricm agnnt., 14885 A 


N^cv, 

i^yprian projK>sal for IsraeE 
oefflion to Jordan, Israeli 
rejection, 14157 A 
Natloaxal Gcwrd. 

U.K. grant, 14210 B 
PaMstan, Rdadons whh. 
Hn^eitt, King, Tisft, 14296 C 


Farllameat. 

Chamber of Bepnri^, dissolutai. 
by Kdng Hnssein, declared nn- 
oonsritfarional by Consritn- 
tionAl Court, 14646 A ; CJhaan- 
hm remains to session, 14664 
B; dissolution, etecrion re- 
sults, nationalist parries* tIc- 
tory, 15200 A 

Saudi Arabia, Rebcdons with. 
Beirut Conf^nce (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Cairo " snzomit '* ocmfereiice, 
inritorion declined by Jordan, 
14793 A 

I)^!enQe aid, <^ep to Jordan 
(Cako “ flammlt ” oonforenoe), 
14793 A 

Economic aid, Egypt.-S 7 rian- 
Sandl A!rabian offer to replace 
U-K:. aid. 14646 A 
Egyprian-Siriian-Saiidl Arabian 
pact, Jordanian non-adher- 
enoe, 14793 A 

Military aid, Jordanian req^iest, 
Saudi Arabian reply, 14079 A 
SmezCaxtaL 

:^yprian narionalisarion, Jor- 
danian support, 15001 A 
Syi^ Relations with. 

Beh^ Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236A 
Cairo ** g ornTnlt ** ctmfmnce, 
toritation declined by Jordan, 
14793 A 

Customs and oconomio union, 
agreement, 15019 O 
Beienoe aM, oftor to Jordan 
(Cairo ** summit ** oonterence), 
14793 A 

Befenoe, consultatian and co- 
operation agreemt., 14985 A 
Befence, eoonomlc, oultural co- 
operation, agreement, 14793 A 
B ienoe pohoy agst. Xacrael ; 
agreement, 14532 G ^ 
Boonomlo aid, Egypt.-Syrian- 
SandL Arabian q)ff or to replace 
U,K. aid, 14646 A 
Bgyprian-Syiian-^andi ,4iab|au 
pCM^ Jordanian non-adher- 
ence, 14793 A 

Hu 88^» King, Bamasoxis ylrit, 
disousslons with Pr^d^t 
R:uwatty.I4793A 
Joint Military ‘ Command, 
(Egypt - Jordan - »Syria), 
cresftlon, 1516 6 B 
Kuwafcly, President, A-mman 
visit, military, economic, dlp- 
lomario agreemts.* 14985^ A 
Legarions, Embassy, status, 
14985 A 

PasspbHs, aboftrion, jl49j85 ^ 
Syrian-Jordanian hw^ fOad 


trafllo, transit 
14985 A „ 
S^pepphofbhillKp^^?fE4^ 
‘ -^©aC' 

14985 A 
Trader and f liwiiciri ill g ro Mnai i t a. 

, 4 , ia^^n^dhrfaxiiangemei^ 

ui«o A 


JORDAN (cont.) 

Turkey, RdUstiom with. 

Aircraft, gift to Jordan, 141 ISB 
United Kingdom, Reiaticiiia with. 
Anglo-French military totor- 
Yention to Egypt, Jordanian 
protest, 15201 A ; 15236 A 
Anglo- Jordanian treaty , re- 
vision, London discnasions, 
14032 C ; revMoii postponed, 
14210 B; Jordatoan assar- 
anoe of continued adherence, 
14737 A ; King Hn^m's 
statement, 14793 A ; revMoii 
request, Sayed el-Mufti’s an- 
nouncement, 14876 B ; abro- 
gation, Jordanian proposal, 
15263 A 

Arab-Israeli dispute, Bnt. offer 
of mediation, financial h^p, 
and frontier guarantees (Sir A. 
Eden’sGuiidhall Speech),I45 19 
A ; H. of C. statement, Eden 
proposals rejected by Israel, 
14525 A; Eden mediation 
offer {Guildhall speech). Sir A. 
Eden’s clarification, 14643 A 
Arab Legion, continued loan of 
British officers, agreement, 
14965 B 

Baghdad Pact, question of 
Jordan’s adherence. General 
Templeris discu^ions to Am- 
man, Cabinet cris^, demon- 
strarions, riots, Bifal Govt/s 
decfeimi agatost adherence, 
14646 A 

Glubh Pasha, dismissal from 
Arab League command. King 
Hussein's and General Glnbb’s 
statements, British Govt.'s 
reactions, Sk A. Eden on 
withdrawal of all Brit, officers 
in execuriye command, J <»dan 
Govt-’s request for retention 
of Bririah offloers, 14737 A 
Hussein, King, U.K* yMt, 
14296 O 

Iraqi-Jordaman mditaiy cb- 
operarion, XLK--U.S. support, 
Israeli warning agaunst entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Jet aircraft, U.K.Bupply,14530C 
Trade, payment arrangements 
(1955), 14180 A 
U.K. aid, grant agrmt , 14032 
C ; aid (for National Gnard), 
14216 B ; financial aid (1956- 
57), 14646 A 
United Nations. 

Admission to membersbip 
14637 A 

United States* Relarions with- 
Iraqi-Jordanian military co- 
operation, IJ.K.-tT.S. support, 
15149 A 

U.S. aid, 14210 B ; (to 1955), 
14442 B ; (1954-55), 14742 A 

K 

KENYA- 

Bee main hdg. BritMi Hast 
Africa, letter B. ' * 

KOREA CIORTH).' ’ ’ 

^cli|d6ns with. 
Grotewdht, Herr, vl4i, Jt^st^ate- 
,, ment with Marsh^ ’Klm„Il 

Japan* 

Korean AraiisSce. ^ ‘ . 

ftR^oJaJjgiaia Msr. . 

(Souto), Relatloiuinwllh* 
TJnJfioation meeting, N* Korean 
n#' » BfqPi, rtdWiBon, 

uaasA. ,-iii . 


KOREA <NORTH) (cont.) 

Koxean War. 

British prisoners-of-war, see 
under main heading Korean 
Armistice, subhdg. ** Prisoners 
of war.” 

Political Trials. 

Pak Hen Ten (ex-Foregn Min.), 
death sentence, 14658 C 


KOREA (SOUTH). 

Administration. 

Areas north of 38th Parallel, 
U.N. Command’s transfer, 
13968 D 


Cabinet. 

Foreign Minister, resignatn. of 
Dr. T. T. Pyun, apptmt. of 
Mr. Chou Chung Hwan,14412B 


Chang, Dr. John. 




Democratic Party. 

Formation, leaders, 14930 A 
Denmark, Relatioiis with. 
Scandinavian hospital project 
(Seoul), 14755 E 
Elections. 

Presidential, results, 14930 A 


Gold. 

See maiiL heading, letter O- 


Intemational Bank. 

Admissioii, 14420 A 
lntex3iational Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 14420 A 
Korea (North), Relations with. 
Unification meeting, N. Korean 
prop., S. Korean rejection, 
14385 A 


Korean Armistice* 

See special main hdg. below. 
Norway* Relations with. 
Scandinavian hospital project 
(Seoul), 14755 E 
President. 

Bhee, Br. Syngman, re-election, 
14930 A 


Rhee, Dr. Syngman- 
President, re-election, 14930 A 

Sweden* Relations with. 
Scandinavian hospital project 
(Seoul), 14755 E 

UJ^. Korean Reconstru^on 
Agency. 

See mam hdg- United Nations 
Organizatiou, letter U. 

United States* Relations with* 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

DuEes, Mr,, Seoul visit, 14840 A 
Treaty of friendsMp, commerco 
and navigation, 15275 B 
U.S, aad (proposals), 14173 A ; 
(total 1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S, surplus agrlo. products, 
U.S. grant, use of proceeds for 
Korean armed forces* equip- 
ment, 1487 4 A 5 ' 


KOREAN ARAflSliOE. 

Air incidentst. 

Betofia (MIGs, ' UwS. fratotog 
piano), 14385 A ^ 

Arm^d Forces^ ^ \ 

Brititii Ck>imrionwealth forbes, 
reduction, H.Q, to Japan, 
closure, Tst British GomincM- 
wealth^lv., djObondtog, Brit 
Commonweffith Conringent, 
fonaatiou, 14982 A 
Chinese forces,* ? reduoricn, 
14982 A . ’ i 

Greek foropSj^ivithdre'yalj 31^9^2 
A f ,( j , '/ u' !■ 

N. Korisan forces, bufficl-up, 
U.N, allegations, 14385 , A ; 
U.K.-U.S. aaiegaridui'to’U.N. 
Gen. Assb^i Soviet rejection, 
' 14667^ A ; ^ Korejto allegi- 
rions^ieduotion, Ohtoese stHite- 
ment, 14982 A ^ i 
Withdrawals (Ohtoese, >Belgifu, 
. Flllpfe^)r li885 A I , 
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KOREAN ARMISnCE 

(cont.) 

Axmisticft Agreenueaii. 
Ck>mmimlgt Tiolations, U.N. 

Commaad’s aii^Btns., 14982A 
Politicsal €OTiferOT.e© tor with- 
drawal 0 £ all armed forc^, 
€Miime proiKjsal, tJ-N. Com- 
mand’s rejection, 14982 A 
Neutral Natloxis* St^perviiory 

Abolition propc»als, S. Korean 
withdrawal demand, attacfes 
on N.N.S.C. compounds, 
Swedisb-Swiffi reqn^t for abo- 
lition or sta:ff cut, U.S. and 
Cbmese replies, 14385 A 
Inspection teanas, Polish and 
Czech maaabea^, U,N. Ckan- 
mand*8 charges agsdnst, ex- 
pnlsion from S. Korea, U.N. 
Command’s decision, Chinese 
protest rejected, 14982 A 
Frisoners-of- War. 
Non-repatriated Chinese, North 
Korean ex-PS. O.W. temporar- 
ily in India, permanent asylum 
in Brazil. 14629 F 
North Korean retention, U.S. 
allegations in U.K. Gen. Ashly. 
Soviet rejection, 14667 A 
Bepatriation, former U.N. non- 
repatadates, r^nm from China, 
14385 A 

Treatment during war, British 
Ps O.W., Chinese treatment, 
activities of British ** visiting 
propagandists/* allegations, 
U.K.Defence Ministry hooMet, 
14282 A ; American P8.0.W., 
report, 14422 A 
U.N. Korean ReconstmCdon 
Agency. 

See main hdg. Umted Nations 
Organization, letter U, snb- 
hdg. ** Korean Situation/* 


LAOS. 

Armed Forces. 

PofAcfiao forces, integration in 
Royal Army, agreemt., 15118A 
Armi^ce Agreement. 

FathEt Loo regime, claim to 
control of northern provmoes, 
negotiations with Royal Govt., 
breakdown, clashes with Royal 
Army, csease-flre, settlement, 
(integifation in Royal Army 
etc.), 15118 A 
Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Cabinet. ^ ' < 

Sasorith Cabinet, formation 
(Nov. 1954), resigte. (Feb. 
1966), 15118 A 

Sonvaama Phonma, diet Cabnt., 
resignation (Sept. 195j4)[j i sec- 
ond Cabinet, fbimatioii (March 
^ 1956). 15118 ^ ^ 

Cambo^Ob, 

Onstoms, . nnjfpm dt^olyed, 
UlU B, . 

China I Communist Government), 
with. 

lfe>n-inteiierenoe, Cb^nesb assnr^ 
ance, 14181 A 
Souvanna Phonma^ Pi^oe, 
P^lang'^Wt, fi^rreepient s^ed 
^ (Iiabtton neutrality, ** peace- 
ful oo-6i^t©nce/* eoono^c 
and cultural oo-operaimonf etc;) 
15118 A,,,,, ‘ 

Currency.’ 

Independent Issue, 14116 iBr i 
' Blidtion*.' l*s ^ “fair 

'Npfclonal I ^sefwilte, 

1511^ W| ,^1-" 

Five PrfnHj^Iea/’ '• 



^noh 

tion, 15118 _ ^ ^ 

Monetaay 


LAOS (cont*) 

India, Relations with. 

JDg facto recc^mition, 14028 C 
ladonedb, RelatiiMis with. 

JOe/cKrfo recognition, 14231 B 
International Chdl Aviation 
OrgffiEii3»tion« 

Member^p, 14487 O 
PnthetLao* 

See Armistice Agreement above. 
Populathm* 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Souvanna Phouma, Prince* 
Prim© Minister, resignation 
(Sept. 1954), appointment 
(March 1956). 15118 A 
Visits (Pelriiig, Hanoi), 15118 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with* 
Biplomatio relations, 14959 C 
United Kingdom, Rdadozis with* 
Legations, Embassy statns, 
14386 A 
United Nations. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

Umted States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
heading Colombo Flan, letter C. 
Dulleg, Mr., visit, 14081 A 
U.S. aid (military and econ- 
omic). 14161 A; (total to 
1955), 14442 B; (1950-55), 
14651 A ; (1964-55), 14742 A 
Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Non-Interference, agreement, 
14181 A 

Souvanna Phouma, Prince, 
Hanoi visits agreemnt. signed 
(Laotian neutrality, “peace- 
ful co-existenoe,** economic 
and cultural co-operation, 
etc.), 15118 A 

Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Customs union, dissolved, 
14116 B 

LATIN AMERICA. 

(See also under individual 
countries and main hdg. 
Organizatioji of American 
States.) 

Pan-American Htshway. 

U.S, aid, 14371 B 
United States, Relations x^th. 
Pan-American hi^way, U.S. 
aid, 14371 B 

LEBANON. 

Arab League. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Bandung Confmnee. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Cabinet. ^ 

Karame Cabinet, formatton, 
14459 C ; resignation, 148(13 D 
Solh Cabinet, new Cabinet, 
14331 Bj resignation, 14459 
C ; formation, 15245 B 
Yah Cabinet, formation, 14803 
D ; resignation, 15245 B 

, Soj^ern Lebanon, 14830 D 
Bgypt* Relations with, 

Beirut Conference (Arab beads 
of State), 15^6 A , , 

International Bank. , 

Loan, ;4420 A 
Ir^a, Relatlotis wi^ i 
Beirut Obnfexenoe (Arab heads 
of State), 15236„^^^ ; ^ 

Israel* Keladona w^« , i , ^ 

Jordan waters dispute, .warning 
agst. 

sion of waters,,.B??i;5anHnar- 
/ skdld’^iwort, h4865 A 
I UimoniiitionhK'cee^ 

ted: > by : Lebapon-^fn^- Israel, 
14885 A 

Italy. Rdati^'^M* 

Legations, Embassy «r.|8|in^ps, 

Iordan, MiSdoua 

^ »ri!^fOoj^|er«E!e 


LEBANON (cont.) 

Jordaxi, Relatiixm with. 
Jordaa-I^ebaneee defence co- 
ordination agnnt., 14885 A 
P>^XofelIZIl* 

Lebanon approval for Kirkuk - 
Sidon pipehne, 14630 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Soviet Uniont, Rehitiaii* with. 
Shepllov, M., Beirut visit, 
agreement on economic and 
eoltural oo-oi)©mtion, 14959 A 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, 
Iiebanese support, 15001 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference {Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Turkey, Relations wirii. 
Menderes, M., visit, discussions 
on proposed Ttokish-Irafti 
defence treaty, 14057 A 
United States, Relations with* 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

UJS, aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

IJEEWARD ISLANDS. 

See British West Indies. 


LIBERIA 

Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 
Italy, Relations with. 

Italian developmt* concessions 
m Liberia, eigreemt., 15119 B 
Shh^ing- 

See main heading, letter S 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter Si 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Dipl, relations, technical aid, 
Soviet proposal, 14666 A 

United States, R^hdlona with. 
U.8. aid (1954-55), 14742 A 


LIBYA* 

Arab League* 

See main hdg., letter A. 

Armed Forces. 

Strength, to be increased, 
14988 A 

Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 

Diplomatic Service. ^ 

Apptmts. (Kadara to Paris, 
Kekhia to Rome), 13990 B 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Anglo-French miJitaisr mte- 
vention fn" Egypt, Beimt 
conference (Arab hbads of 
State), 15236 A 


France, Relations with. 
Conventions good neigh- 
bour,** economic, cultural), 
14376 O 

Diplomatic lotions, Paris 
Embassy, 13990 B 
Fezz^f French bases, Libyan 
evacuation demandi Fredch 
refusal, Franoo-Lxbyan n^o- 
/ riations,, 14047 A; agrmt. 
(evacuation of French troops, 
French tran£|.t^i^Jd^ w^time 
,i|eactiTaticn, elc,), 1437^6 (?; 
French bases, ^aouation be- 
^ ^ gun, 445703 ; prancd-I^yau 
^tim^,(e:^u^tlon of ^nch 
jtran^ri^fe, 

IreSlIr, * 0 ; 


15273 A 



LIBYA (csont.) 

Italy, Rcdations with. 
Italo-Labyan agreement, final 
settlement of outstrodlng 
problems (former Italian State 
property, Italian community's 
status, Italian aid for Libyan 
economic reconstruction), 
15172 B 

Italo-Llbyaji Mixed Arbftratioii 
Commission, creation, U.N. 
Gen. Assbly’s decision, 14667 A 
U.N. Libyan Tribunal, dissolu- 
tion, 14667 A 

Minister for Palace Affairs. 
Assassination, 14004 B, a^assm 
executed, 14050 B 
Paldstaxt, Relations with. 
Biplomatio missions. Embassy 
status, 14490 B 
Petroleum. 

Exploration, concessions to U.S 
companies, grant, 14630 A 
Royal Family, 

Deportations, 14004 B 
Membership, decree, 14004 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, 14469 C 
Economic aid, Soviet offer, 
Libyan rejection, 14988 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Halnn, M., London visit, 14988 
A 

U.K. arms supplies, 14531 E 
U-K. military assikaiic©, in- 
crease, 14988 A"^ 

United Nations* 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

United States, Relations with. 

Oil, exploration, concessions to 
U.S. companies, grant, 14630 
A 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
U3. aims snppHes, 14531 E ; 
increase, 14988 A 
U.S. eiionomic aid. Increase 
(1956-57), 14988 A 

LTIERATUKE. 

Book Sriections. 

Monthly lists (Jan. 1955), 
14023 D: (Feb.). 14076 A; 
(March, April), 14173 B; 
(May), 14246 B ; (June), 
14300 C; (July), 14340 C j 
(Aug., Seph), 14439 B ; (Oct.), 
14512 A; (Nov-), 14560 A; 
(Dec.), 14606 B ; (Jane. *56), 
14674 C; (Feb.), 14730 A; 
(Mardi), 14803 C; (April), 
14847 A; (May). 14922 B; 
*CJune), 14958 B? (July), 
15922 A ; (Aug., Sept.), 15112 
B r’ (Oct,)* 15166 A ; (Nov.), 
15247 B 
Caacton Book. 

Btecovery, 15166 A 
Johnson, Dr. y f ^ 

Works, new edltJoi|, * Y^ 
UnlraEBity project, 14264 
Prix Goncourt. , * 

Award (1955, M. Ikor), 14606 
B ; (1956, 16247 B 

Pulitzer Prizes. 

Avrards (I954>,^4231 B ; 0955), 
14899 0 f ' . 


LONDON. 

ConcertHalls* ^ 4 1 ' 

Queen'e Kalli-rebuilflaiig!T»lan 
* abandoned, 14899 A< » J i 
Regents Park, mxudcal centre, 
plan, 14899 * " 1^1 

Electkai8w''^i" ^ «**-■?* 

Borowh 

L.O.O, ©lections, 1420^^ 
Elephant and 
L.aC.ap 
Freedom of 

14041 ‘W W 
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LONBON (coat4 

Imperial CdLlefe td Sctatice aad 

T«c±uBU!4oi|pr« 

EbqwmatoB plans, 14891 A 
Imperial lixstitixtc. 

Dranolitfcni plana, oppodtioa, 
14897 A 

Lmjdon Tranapwt. 

Faff®9, increaa^t proposed in- 
creases, 14998 A 
Lord Maimr* 

Ackroyd, Mr. C. L., election 
(1955-56), 14442 D , baronetcy 
netey, 14905 A 

Weldi, Sir G. J. C., election 
(1956-57), 15121 B 
Natickiial Yoixili azidSportaCc9time. 

Gnnstal jpalac© site, L.O.C. 
approTal, 14099 A 
St. Paul** Area* 

HoHord deTdopment plan, CSty 
Common Coxmcil and ir.C.C. 
approTal, 14948 C 
Smim MiemorM. 

Unveiled, 15247 U 
Statnea. 

OeorF© Yl, EdnF, nnveiled, 
14505 B 
Tbealres* 

Mermaid Theatre, transter to 
City of iKMidon, plan, 14899 A 

LONDON CONFERENCE 
ON SUEZ CANAL. 

See main headings, Egypt, 
letter E, andShippixig, letter &. 


LONDON & PARIS (NINE- 
POWER) AGREE2VIENTS. 

Entry into fcwoe, 14237 A 
Paidkffiientary approvaKFreach 
Natl. Assembly), 13965 A ; 
(Italian Cl^amber of Depntles), 
13974 O; (Greek Farit.), 
14901 B ; (Portognee© Natl. 
Assembly), 14908 C : (Loxem- 
bnig (Cotmcil of State), 14053 
D ; (Bdgim Cfcu of Eeps.), 
14101 A; (Canadian Farit.), 
14106 A ; {Italian Senate), 
14116 O ; (Tnrkey), 14126 C ; 
(Gecmany), 14169 A ; CEtemh 
Oct of r^nbBc, U.SJL, Bel- 
gian Senate, litixembnrg, Dan- 
ish and Netherlands Fariia- 
ments), 14227 A 
Soviet bloc opposition, Soviet 
protest Notes, 14002 A ; 14027 
A; W.E.U. reply, 14039 C; 
M. Molotov’s d^undation, 
14059 A ; Soviet abrogBtlon 
of Ang^o^oviet and J^ramoo- 
Soviet jtreati^, 14239 A ; Ea^tt 
European 20-year , (Warsaw) 
treaty, 14249 A;^ R Gecpa^ 
canceBation demands, 14264 O 


LUXHMBUR€^.^ 


maia beading, letfer 
Coal* , * " 

^ jnain bdg-*^ Efepean Coal 
arid Steel , 

^ Consritiitiofial Nefoiaen..^^ / , ^ !; 
Sectoral reform^ in 

term of Chamber of Dep., 
l^ddation passed, 15912 C 

13c&llC*' «y' s ^ 

.. Kiiiintaibm»(ia53).NATOfi£s. 

14365iA? (19^-55), NATO 
*30g&.,lls4llFr(A Of ^ 1 

Electoral Refor^. ’ 
SeeConsdtutioxial Reform above 
En^jSeasI Coid Wd SteePCom- 


„ „ 



15165 A 


rarg 


LUXEMBURG (mm.) 

Germaiiy | )Amtg!rn% Rciariom 
with. 

Motella canahtttion scheme. 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreement, 15165 A 

Ckid wood I>ollsx ReaM^rres. 

F%s. (1954), 14224 O 
Htmgary, Rebitioits with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Luxem- 
burg reactirns. 15221 A 
Ixiddsbrial Production. 

E.C.E. statistics, see mam hdg. 
European Industrial Froduc- 
tion, letter K. 

Jean, Bhc&dkary Prince. 
Marriage, first son (Prince 
Henri), 14267 B 
Labour and Manpower. 

Benelux, single labour market, 
abolition of labour permits, 
treaty signed, 14933 D 
London and Faria Agreements, 
See main heading, letter L, 
Netheriands, Relations with* 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Fetroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 
Po^nlgrikm* 

Figures (1955), 15048 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Luxem- 
burg reactions, 15221 A 
Steel. 

(See also mam bdg. European 
Coal and Steri Coxmuanity, 
letfc^ E.) 

E C.B. statistics, see main hdg. 
Eitropeaxt. Stse^ Prodnctkin, 
letter E, 

Tourism. 

Figs, <1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade Po&iy. 

liberafixafcion measures (0-B. 
E»Ci oountries,. d^dlar area), 
peroentBige of import total 
(Dec. 1955). 14788 A; (July 
1956). 15097 A 

United Sdagdom, RdAtk»ns with. 
Dipl, relafcwsaiis. Embassy status, 
15011 A 

United States, Relations \rith. 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

M 

MACAO. 

Status* 

cadnese territorial claim,14535B 

MALAYAN FEEWBRATION. 

Anstralhi, Rriationa with. 
Australian High Commlaaloner 
in Malaya, poet created,14847 C 
Malayan Cotomfesioner * in 
Australia, apptmt., 15153 A 
Cabln^. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman 
Cabinet, formation, 14376 A 

Canada, Relations with. 
Fear8on4Mr,IieBter,Tisit,14W0 C 


C%in Peng* 

Bee subhdg* Conuaimisf Party 
below. 



app- 

olntmeiit, members, 15153 A 



MALAYAN FEDERATION . 

(oont.) 

Constltiitional Reforms. 
Constltatioiml devriopmt., Lon- 
don oonferwoe, agnni. on i 
Malayan independence and 
self -govt, within British Com- 
monwealth by August 1957, 
toterim arrangmts. for transf^ 
<d internal drfence and eecur- 
ifcy to Malayan Minister, form- 
ation of Emergency Operatfons 
and Armed Sarvicee Councils, 
status of British force®, 
preparation of mutual defence 
aaristance treaty* transfer of ! 
financial matter® to Malayan ^ 
Minister, Malaya to remain in 
stoEug area, continued U.K. 
financial support, 14710 A; 
Federal Legisl. Council, Lon- 
don agrmt. approved, 14787 G 
Federal Legislative Council (re- 
formed), m being, 14563 A 
Internal defence and security, 

[ transfer to Federation Govt., 

I 15153 A 

Defence. 

Anglo-Malayan defence treaty, 
discnssions opened, 15153 A 
Anti-terrorist operations, see 
Terrorist Activities below. 
Australian, N Z. reinforcements, 
arrival, 14563 A 
Director of Military Operations, 
(Bow^ uice Bourne), 15153 A 
Federation Army, creation, 
strength, 15153 A 
Internal defence and security, 
transfer to Federation Govt., 
creation of Emergency Opera- 
tions and Federation Aimed 
Forces Councils, 15153 A 
London conference, decision on 
transfer of internal d^ence 
and security to Malayan Min- 
ister, etc., retention of British 
forces after independence, 
14710 A 

Malay Regiment, raishig of two 
new battalion®, announce- 
ment, 14710 A 

28th Commonwealth Independ- 
ent Infantry Brigade Group, 
formation, 14563 A 
Bconcnnic Development. 

Economic planning committee, 
formation, 15153 A 
Industrial taxation, relief 
measures, 15153 A 
Elections. 

Federal elecrions, results, 

14376 A 

Executive Council* 

See Cabinet above. 

Financial and Monetary Policy* 
Sieritng area, membership to be 
continued after independence, 
London conf. agrmt., 14710 A 
Indonesia, Relations wirii* 

Cultural, educarional co-opera- 
tion, 14550 C ^ 

Economic and technicid co- 
operation (agric., tin, rubber, 
etc.) agrmt., 14550 0 
Tengku Abdul Bdbman* Jak- 
arta visit. 14550 O ' 

Internal Securi'^. ’ ^ ' , ' 

Communist^ ^nier^bnoy^se© ^h- 
hdgs. DMehlce* hhd‘‘ xerrorast 
Acriviiies*' ^ ^ 

Johore, Suftaai' ofc' ^ 
NationaKi^V’''^^ii^ihig%afe prb- 
^matTiib%iddpwd^n<se,fl4563 A 
Li^isIari^'CouncB; ' < ^ ^ 

‘<^mptori6n/^43i76 A . - 

First eei^n, dptening, 14563 A 
L<Mdon on^ Indopend- 

* enoel approval.' 14787 O 

Peculation, ^ 

Chinese, 14376-1) - > 

'Ru1^>er. 

See main heading, letter B. 

Siam» Relationt 
Malayan terrorism; oo-operatn. 
aga^t, dgnnt:, 14309 A 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
(cont.) 

Tengku Abdul Rahman* 

Amn esty offer to CJommimlsts, 
sgrmt. to meet Commumst 
leader, refusal to negotiate on 
equality basis, 14563 A 
Chfef Mnister, policy state- 
ment, 14376 A 

Chin Peng, meeting with, break- 
down of Communist surrender 
talks, 14710 A 

Communist Party, Ten^cu Ab- 
dul Rahman's caH for aH-out 
fight aget., amnesty offear 
ended, 14710 A 
Independence within 4 years, 
proposal, 34563 A 
London cmiference on oon- 
stiturional development, par- 
ticipation. 14710 A 
Minister of Internal Defence 
and Security, appointment, 
15153 A 

Public seme©, Malayaniza- 
tion/' proposal, 14563 A 
Surrender terms for terrorists, 
announcement, 15153 A 
Visit (Jakarta), 14550 C 
Terrorist Activities* 

Amnesty offer, terms, results, 
Commumst leader’s proposal 
for meeting with Tengku Ab- 
dul Rahman, Tengku’s agrmt. 
to meet, refusal ton^otiateon 
equality basis, 14563 A ; 
offer to Communist terrorists 
ended, results, 14710 A 
Anti-bandit operationfl, review 
(to June 1955), Malayan - 
Siamese co-operatn., 14309 A; 
operations (Octv-Dec., 1955), 
14563 A ; (Deo. *55-Feb. *^6), 
14710 A 7 (March-Sept., '56), 
15153 A 

Bandit activities (1st half 
1955), 14309 A; (Oct.-Nov. 
’55), Communist terrorists* 
strength, 14563 A; (Jan.- 
Feb. *56), 14710 A; (Feb.- 
Sept., 1956>, 15153 A 
Casualties (terrorists, security 
forces, civilians), total 1954, 
1st half 1955, 14309 A ; (Oct.- 
Nov.), 14563 A 

Communist peace offer. Govt. 
re 3 ection, 14309 A; request 
for peace talks, Tengku Ahdul 
Rahman’s reply, 14563 A 
Emergency restrictions, lifted in 
further ** white ** areas, 14563A 
Surrender terms, announcemt., 
Commumst proposal for new 
negotiations and recognition 
of Communist Party rejected, 
15153 A 
Trade Policy, 

Rubber expori» to Ghina, limi- 
ted resumption, 14924 D 
United Kingdot^ Relatiobs with. 
Colombo iftan tdd, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Defence^ i^^rnal defence and 
' security,' tradsfe to Pedera- 
^tion Gp'^, TJ.K, -Malayan dis- 
cui^ons on defence treaty, 
).5L53 A 

E^eh, Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
Leunox-Boyd, Mr. vijrit.)C45.63A 

MALTA. , 

Budget. 

Figs. (1956), 14518 
Ccdiineh ' . , » 

Mmtoff, Mr., formatm, 14120 B 
OHvier, Dr Borg, defedt; re- 
signation, 14120 B 
Constitution. 

Relationship with U.R.. see 
subhdg- Unltiad Kingdom, Re- 
lations with belqw.' 
Constitutional Party* 

Proposed Medtesa, integration 
with U.K., opposltipn, 14712A 
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MALTA (cont.) 

Elections- 

General election, 14120 B 

Emigratioii. 

Figrnres (1946-53), 13973 B 

Emplajmetst, 

Nacl. Employmenfc Board, 
formation* 14120 B 
Malts Labottr Party. 

Proposed Maltese Integratioa 
with U.K-, support, 14712 A 
Mlnto^f, Ml*. Domini:. 

London visit;, constitutional 
diaonaslonB, statomt., 14352 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy, 14120 B 
B^erendmn resolts, statement, 
24712 A 

Homan Catlic^c CJhnrehi, Mr. 
MintofTs asstcranoes on 
ChmQk*B position aftor inte- 
gration with U.K., Catholic 
iilerarciiy% demand for addl- 
tlonai gnarantees, 14712 A 
National Assistance. 

Introduction, plan* 14518 F 
National Instirance. 

Introdnetion, plan, 14518 F 
Natibnatlst Fnrty* 

Proposed Maltese integration 
with U.K., opposition, refer- 
endnm boycott, 1471*2 A 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

(See also micier main beading, 
letter N-) 

H.Q. state, Oustoms and taxa- 
tion pn’^^eges, Maltese pro- 
tests, 14164 B 

Olivier, Dr. Borg. 

Integmtion proposals, opposi- 
tion, call for boycott of refer- 
endum, statement on referen- 
dum r^nlts. 14712 A 
p3dLme Minister, resignation, 
14120 B 

Roman Catholic Chimdu 
Proposed integration with U.K. , 
R.O. M^rarehy*8 demand for 
additional gnarautees on 
Ciraroh's position, Mr. Leimox- 
Boyd's and Mr. MintofCs as- 
surances, cOTitinued HO. op- 
position, 14712 A 
Strickland, Miss Mabel. 
Integration proposals, opposi- 
tion, statement on referendum 
results. 14712 A 


United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Constitutional relationship, 
round-table talks planned, 
14X20 B ; London discussions, 
Statements'^ (Sii A. Eden, Mr. 
Mintoiff), pre^osed U.K. round- 
table r conference, 14352 A ; 
round-table oosof-, proceedings, 
report, majority proposal for 
Maltese i^presei^lftion at 
Westminster, proposed division 
of legislative fimctiohs,^ trans- 
fer of responsiblllliy tor'l^alfcese 
affairs to Home Secretary, etc,, 
Maltese legislation 'for referen- 
dum on proposals ^ ©aaoted, 
14589 A ; proposals for 
Integration, Maltese referen- 
duiii,jNat4euallSt Party's boy- 
cott, Cbnstitutloiial T^axty's 
and Roman Catholic Church’s 
opposition, Churches dbmand 
for additional guaaPimiees; as- 
surances MT; Lennox-Boyd 
and Mp.!Mto!toffi*ma|ority vote 
lew lnt©graU<|a,,v^.*,U.K., 

,14712 ^ mA 

Eoonomlo adviser on TI.EI aid, 


^JMAJNpOLAj f^yilPEA^I^# 

See inain’lr#||3o«|%^#tA»ia 

Treaor ^ 


Aden. 

W< 




MAPS AND CHAHTS 

(cant.) 

Canada. 

; Oilfields, refineries, pipeHnes, 

* 14574 

I Caribbean Area. 

? British Caribbean territori^, 

14733 
China. 

Formosa and offehore islands, 
14017 

Rail and road projects, 14403 
Egypt. 

El Auja demilitarized zone, 
14525 

Smai Peninsula, 15173 
Suez Canal Zone, 151S4 

France. 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
14925 

Germany {Western). 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
14925 
- Hungary. 

Revolutionary movement, cen- 
tres of insurrection, 15189 
India. 

Assam, Naga rebellion, 15276 
Indian States, proposed re- 
organization, 14488 ; existing 
position, 14489 

Larger bilingual Bombay State, 
15037 

Linguistic areas, 14489 
States reorganization, new 
Stato, 15172 

Iraq. 

Tigris-Euphrates barrages, 
14884 
Israel. 

El Auja demilitarizedzone,14525 

Kurile Islands. 

Soviet-Japanese dispute, 15196 
Laos. 

PaOiet Lao areas, 15118 
Libya. 

Franco-Iiibyan treaty, French 
transit routes, 15273 
Ketherlands* 

Estuaries, closing, ** AZ 
Scheme,” 14292 
Land reclamation scbeme,14292 

Oil. 

Canadian o0 resources, 14574 
Saar Te r rit or y. 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
14925 

Scientific Research. 

U.S. space satellite project, 
14337 
Shipping. 

Gufi of Akaba, 14436 
South A£dca. 

Bantu areas? and towns, < Tom- 
linson Commission 1 proposals, 
15157 

Uranium production, mines and 
extraction plants, 14336 
United Kingdom. 

Railway electrification pro- 
^ posdls, 14024 

t ' Roads, 4-year plan, 14075 
I United States. 

' Presidential election, voting by 
States, 1523T 

World. 

Distribution of uranium and 
I thorium deposits, 14955 

MAURITANIA. . 

See main hdg. French West 
J^ca, letter P. 

MAURinUS. 

Constitution. 

Be£<WifiyB; anh^tWoetmi., 14820 A 

I i 


Universal adt#sufliiA8eill# 

Ezect^ve Council. J ^ * 

. proposal, ' 


MEDICAL RESEARCH. 

spiritual Healing. 

B M.A. report, 14898 D 

METEOROLOGY. 

' See United Nations Organiza- 
tion, subhdg. ** World Meteor- 
: oiogical Organization.” 

MEXICO. 

Canada, Relations with. 

White Sulphur Springs meeting 
(Elsenhower • Ruiz Cortjnes - 
St. Laurent), 14848 A 
Currency. 

Stabilization agreement with 
U S.A., 14595 B 
Gold. 

See mam heading, letter G. 
G<dd and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs (1954), 14224 C 

Health. 

Malaria, 6-yr. campaign agnst,, 
oiiemjQg. 15107 B 
International Bank* 

Loan, 13984 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, 14406 C 
RixizCoztincs,, President. 

White Sulphur Springs meeting 
with Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. 
St. Laurent, 14848 A 
Silver. 

See mft.Tr> heading, letter S. 

Unicef. 

Anti-malaria campaign, supply 
of equipment, 15107 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Anti-maiaria campaign m 
Memeo, U.S. supply of tech- 
nicians, 15107 B 
Mexican currency, stabilization 
agreement, 14595 B 
Mexican Immigration, agrmt., 
14192 D 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 
White Sulphur Springs meeting 
(Eisenhower - Ruiz Coitines - 
St. Laurent). 14848 A 
World Health Organization- 
Anti-maJana campaign, supply 
of technicians, 16107 B 

MIDDLE EAST. 

(See also under individual 
countries, Arab League, letter 
A and Baghdad Pact, letter B). 
Arms Supplies. 

British arms supplies to Eg^^pt, 
Israel (1951-56), 15228 C 
British. Canadian, French. U.S. 

shipments (1955), 14726 A 
Canadian* aircraft supphes to 

" Israel, 15144 6; suspension, 
15201 A 

Communisfe arn:^ supplies to 
Egypt and Syria, U-K. figs., 
15201 A 

Czechoslovak supplies to 
Egypt, Israeli figs,, M.T.B.S, 
- arrival, 14985 A 
French ' ban on fight arms 
exports, 4'4969 A ; 14985 A 
French fighter supplies to 
Israel, Israeli figs.; 14085 A 
Western countries' shipments 
(1951-56), U.N.figs., 14726 A 
Israel-Arab Situation*. 

(See hlso main hOg. United 
Nations Orgunirntiony letter U, 
subhdg. ’‘Palestine Situatn ”) 
British offer of n^diation, 

’ financial help, and frontier 
i ' guarantees, 14519 A ; Eden 
offer rejected by Ikraal, 14525 
A? offer clarified by Sir A, 
Eden, Col. Nasser’s comment, 
) Mr. Sharett against British 
mediation, 14643 A ; House of 
Commons debate. Opposition 
, i demand for arms supplies to 
and defence treaty < with 
i I Israel. 14753 A 

Churchill, Sir Wtuston,! Middle 
Ehsitenkon, statement, 14804 
* D ' - 


MIDDLE EAST (cont.) 

Israel-Arab Situation. 
Hammarskjold, Br., Middle 
East peace mtoon, 14793 A , 
14SS5 A ; U,N. Security 
Council xeaolution, 14985 A ; 
further hladdle East peace 
mission, report on frontier 
situation to Security Ooxmcjl, 
15149 A 

Israeh mihtary operations agst. 
Egypt (Smai battle), Fr.-U.K 
military mtervention m Suez 
Canal area, U.N. Security Cel., 
and Gen. Assembly resolutions, 
cease-fire, 1 5 1 7 3 A ; formation 
of U.N. International Force, 
mtemational reactions, 15201 
A ; U.S. rejection of Soviet 
proposal for joint U-S.-Soviet 
intervention, 15217 A 
Soviet wamhig agst. despatch 
of U.S. and British troops, 
U-E. and U.S- comments, 
14793 A; support for U.N. 
efforts to strengthen peace in 
Middle East, attacks on West- 
ern Powers’ policy, statemmt, 
U.K. and U.S. comments, 

14829 A; Anglo-Soviet dis- 
cusaions (Bulganin - Khrush- 
chov visit to Britain), com- 
munique, 14833 A; Fmneo- 
Soviet disesussions (Mollet- 
Pineau vMt to Moscow), 
14934 A 

Tripartite dedaratlkm (1950), 
Eisenhower-Edeu agrmt. on 
U.K.>U.S--Fr. discussions on 
joint action in case of hostili- 
ties, 14685 A; ambassadorial 
discussions (W asbington), U-S. 
and British reaffirmation of 
Tripartite declaration. Pres. 
Elsenhower’s statement on 
active opposition to any 
aggression in Middle East, 
14793 A 

U.S. settlement proposals 

(frontier guarantees, loan offer 
for compensation, assistance 
for water development), en- 
dorsement by U.E., Austraha, 
N.Z., Ceylon, 14392 A; Is- 
raeli, Egyptian attitudes, Sy- 
rian rejection, 14449 A ; U.S. 
offer to guarantee 
Israeli borders repeated 

(Dufies), 14793 A 

MONACO. 

Rainier HI, Prince- 
Marriage to Miss Grace Kelly, 

14830 B 
Tourism. 

Figures (1954), 14788 A 

MONGOLIA* 

Germany (East), R^tiems, with. 
Grotewohl, Hecr, visit, jt. state- 
ment with Marahal Zedenbal, 
14675 A „ 

Rriatiom with* , 

Dipl, relatns. estabh, 14609 D 
, Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres*, Mongolian visit, 
15246 A . . 

• Railways. 

Trans-Mongolian railway, open- 
ing, 14647 O 

MOROCCO^ 

(For evepts pnor tq the attain- 
ment Of ^dependence by 
Morocco on March 2, 1956, 
see hdge. French Mor- 

rocco, Frioidt ^orth Afirica, 
Tangier^ and subhdg. 
ish Zone/.* below.) ^ » , 
Admifdatrativ^ Iteorganlzatiott. 
Begtons, creation, 14677 A 
Govemors, a|>ptat8. 

» ^ Ben ^imane^ etc&b 14677/A 
Aiiuidity« . ' s » t ' J ^ 
AnnoUncemeiEte t^'liy , Bidtan., 
French B0B.-Gener«4 1#677 A 
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MOROCCX> 

Army. 

<2M©f ot Staffs Ptiiiad® Utonlay 
Mamm appM., lildi A ; 
14946 A 

Formatioa, 14781 A ; Fttmco- 
Moroocan agreeint., 14946 A 
** Liberation Army,” am special 
snbbeadiiigr below. 

National !>aieiie© Miatetry* 
ikamatloix, I47S1 A 
Bel;lcal, Si M^BrnmU Be& Mus- 

tMph&m 

I^tqlaH demand for one-party 
Govt,, rejection, 15110 A 
Horoocaaindependenoe, Frencb 
reoogmition, Paris agreement, 
14781 A 

Prime Mnfefcer, apptmt,, p<dicy 
statement, 14677 A 
Ben Slinttanei. SI Fatml. 

Governor of Fezr^on, apptdnt- 
ment, 14677 A 

Premier-designate, resignation, 
14677 A 
Cabinet. 

Beldkal Cabinet, formatn., 1467 7 
A; Defence Minister (Gnedira), 
147S1 A; Foreign Minister 
(Balafrei), Interior Minister 
CM’Hamedi tnm Lyonssi), 
14946 A 

Conatitiitiofml Reforms. 
CJonsnltative A^embly to be 
lestabld-, annonnc^A, 151 10 A 
First Moroccan Cabinet forma- 
ton, 14677 A 

French - Moroccan relations, 
Stdten Ben Yons®ef*s speocbea, 
146HA; 14781 A 
Mococean independence and 
integrity, French recognitlozi, 
Pato agreement, 14781 A 
Coixncil oC Goardiatta the 
Tbrcrne. 

Resigiiatioit (after Snltan Ben 
Tonesef’s return), 14677 A 
Dexnocmxic Iiidepextdcsice Party 

Behkai Cabinet, participation, 
1467T A ; conMnned par- 
ticipation in, decision, 15110 A 
Intec-party oonMliation com- 
pDGJttee^ fOi!mation, 14677 A 
, Policy statemente, 14677 A ; 

15110 A . , , 

D^lomatic Service, , 

Apptmts. CBonabid to France, 
Torres to Spain), 14946 A; 
(Prince MmsiMy Hasaaai to . 
DJSD, 15135. C • . ; 

France, Rctedons with. ' a 

Diplomaide agreemte/ i^gmed, | 
provtsle^j 149^46' A ‘ * 

Fren<di Army, ii|cidents Mtb 
” LiberaMon Army;^ 14946' A*; 

' Inr^eif 

^ratoffl Army^* 'troop 

‘ ' wovfenetote,*' M pro- 

test^ Franco-Moroecan' agree- 
ment 

tak>0ps,'15llO A'’ 

French coiiAaiiblti^^^sec special 
'^’sifl6heading?^b«tow. ' 
Fren<di economic add,* Fr*tti<^- 
Moroccan negotiati||iiri^lO 

French High 



_ _ -Anny, ] ’^fi^fetdon, 

'and 

integEity,TB¥bnch^Skic^^ 


mpreiantaMon and ^Moroccan 
Army, 14781J A 

PciUsae eonferol. teanstett to 
Moroccan Govt., 1494feAf 
•fieffice, 


MOROCSCO (i»nL) 

Fraiwe, Relmtions with. 

Snltaa Moh&mmod Ben Yonssef, 
Fr.-Mor, relatioas, statemt., 
14617 A ; Paris vMt, broad- 
cast on new Fr.-Mor. relation- 
ship after independce., 14781 A 
Fr«tKdi Commimity. 

Ben Y oiise^. Saltan , a«iraiices 
to French commniiity, 14677 A 
C«to» de M Fr^mfWG Fnmiom-p 
meanbm cxpellad irom Mor- 
occo, permis^oii to retom, 
14677 A; further ©xpnMons 
of members, 15110 A 
Party. 

Bekkai Cabinet, participation, 
14677 A 

Ccmgrees, decisions, 14677 A 
Inter-party amcOiatiQn com- 
mittee. formation, 14677 A 
Manntama, 2iKX)ri>oration in 
Morocco, claim, 15110 A 
One-party Govt., demand, 
Govt.’B rejection, 15110 A 
Women, equal rights, demand 
for, 14677 A 
Italy, Reliidoiia with* 

Moroccan sovereignty, Italian 
recognition, 14907 C 
Jewish Ccmaimmlty. 

Bekkai Cabinet, Jewish m^nber 
(Dr. B^izeahen). 14677 A 
Emigration to Israel, Moroccan 
Govt, restoctaons, 14946 A ; 
resumption, 15110 A 
“ librratkm Army.** 

Activities, 14946 A 
French Army, attitude towards, 
incidents, 14946 Aj former 
incddents, 15110 A 
Incorporation in natonal Moro- 
ccan Army, 15110 A 
Strength, distribution, 14946 A 
Pasha of Marxalcesh (£1 Glaoiii). 

Death, 14677 A 
Pcdice. 

C)ontrol,.« French transfeTj to 
l^rooc^ Govt., 14946 A 
French gmdarm&riff, retention, 
14946 A 

French ofStoJs, dismiSE^Is, 
15110 A 

Biota and Revblta. 

Riff rev«^, fcei^ fighting, 
14677 A; ended,. 14781 A 
Soviet Unftm* Refatioim with. 
Mo!rocca2\ sovereignty, Soviet 
tecogfiition, 14976 D 
Spahi^'Relatioiis wi^. 

Moroccan hidependence and 
integrity, Spanish recogn^on, 
agrpit* on Moroccan diplo- 
„ im^o rep:es6nta^on« forma- 
tion ot Moroccan' Amoy, , and 
integration of SpaafisibT Zone, 
14857 ]^; .agre^nentmygrans- 
fer of Spanish Zpne, J^46 A ; 

, transfer of $paE^ .Zone 

* complete 15110 A 
iMbhammpdBe 

/ via«r to Madrid 'ani 

Spttxiish Zone. ' 

tonstLtntonai jtetorms, self - 
I governttieiit^progress^Span. 

. * statemdBk,.hiareased ^transfer 
* * iOfs goveimnental powers to 
^‘Mclroccans, Span.'deQree, tmity 
^ < a»d Independence of Morocco, 
natonallat partos* demand, 
146f7, A; f Snltan invited to 
. MEadrid for dlscnssicms, 14781A 
^ Eeonoiidcandflnandalrefom 
economieand financialchairter, 

; exteDSl(m of toe .Onatoms 
aoney privileges for ,now In- 
dns^es, development of Centa 
. and.Melila, 14677 A . 
Iheorporation in Morocco, final 

* transfer of powers; 16110 A 
t Nationalist demonstratois, 

14781 A 


• MOROCCO (cnnt.) 

* Saitan Sidi Mohanamed Ben 

I Yoisioef. 

I Independence, French rroogni- 
tion, Paris agrmt., broadcast, 
14781 A : Spanish recog- 
nition, Madrid agreement, 
14S57 B 

Internal and ©xtenml polcy. 
Franco - Moroccan relations, 
statemts., 14677 A ; 14781 A 
T6rrorism,condeninatn.,14677A 
Visits (Paris), 14781 A ; 
(Madrid, Tetnan), 14857 B 
Tangier. 

Incorporation in Morocco, 
agreements, 15110 A ; 15167 B 
Xermist Activities. 

Incidents (after Snltan Ben 
YonsseFs return, total number 
of terrorist acts, 1953-55), 
14677 A; further Incidents, 
total 1-6-55 to 15-2-56), 14781 
A; further incidents, 14946 A 
Trade Unions. 

Formation, legalized, 14677 A 
Union Mcarocaine du Tramil, 
formation, pohcy, 14677 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Moroccan sovereignty, U.K1. 
recognition, 1485B 0 
United Nations. 

Membership, Security CoimaJ 
approval, 14999 O 
Unito States, Relations with. 
U.S. air bases, status, Moroccan 
and U.S. statemts., 14781 A ; 
Franco-U.S. agreement (1950), 
Moroccan reservatns, 14946A 
U.S. Embassy estab., 14933 E 
U.S. extra-territorial rights, 
U.S. Govt/s proposal to 
abandon, 14781 A renuncia- 
tion, 15167 B 


MOlINTAINEERING. 

Eagpeditions. 

Bhanlagin, Swiss-German fail- 
ure, 14299 B ; Argautine 
. failure, 14948 A 
Everest and Lhotse, Swiss 
ascent. 14948 A 
Jugul Himal, all-woman ex- 
pedition^ 14299 B 
Kanohenjunga, British ascent, 
14299 B 

Makaiu, French ascent, 14299 B 
Manaslu, Japanese ascent, 
14948 A; corrigendum, 1497 0 E 
Melunste group, British ex- 
pedition, 14299 B 
Mount Everest Foundation. 
Formation, 14026 C 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

Communicalions. 

Limpopo railway to Rhodesia, 
opening, 14355 B‘ 

MUSCAT AND OMAN. 

OnmxL 

Imamus independence movemt., 
Sultan’s sovereignty reasser- 
ted, Imam’s flight, 14782 A 


N 

NEPAL, 

Advisory Assembly. ] 

Consritutian, 14116 A , ^ 

Dissolution, 14430 O 
Bandung Conference. *y > 

.Spe main headbig, letter 
Banking. , I 

State Bank, inauguration, 


h 


ion, 


14936 F 
Cabinet. 

Kpl^aJa Cabinet, 

14116 A , ' 

Tauka Pra0d 
ton, 14716 A 
China ( Communist iGlhwniiiie&t), 
Retadons wither > ' ^ 


Diplomatlo ^relations, ^ 1435 0 C ; 

14417 A ^ 

pinfh, . IDr., I extradition • r by 
OhilU^ 11490^0 ... 


NEPAL (cont.; 

Communist Party. 

, Ban lifted, 14923 C 
Convmtioii. 

Politicai and social organiza- 
’ tions, meeting boycotted by 

* leading partis, lOTtlts, I4430C 
I Diplomatic Servioa. 

j Apptmts. (Manandhar to U.K., 
France, U.S.A.>, 14629 O; 
(Lh-Gen. Shumshere Rar^ to 
India), 14716 A 
Ecmsomlc JDcvdbpmenr. 
Five-year plan, 14716 A 
Indian aid, 14716 A 
Electiotts. 

G^ieral deotion, annoxmee- 
ment, 14430 C 
« Five Prind^^** 

See mam heading, letter P. 
India , Relariona with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Cbkimho Plan, letter C. 
Economic aid, agrmt., projects, 
14716 A 

Mahendra, Ring, Indian vMt, 
14716 A 

Internal Disturbances. 
Anti-Govemment plot, dis- 
covery, 15022 E 
Japan, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations established, 
15022 E 

Koirala, Mr. B.P. 

Nepali Congress, presidency, 
resignation, 14716 A 
Mahendra, King. 

Accession, 14116 A 
Coronation, 14898 B 
Direct rule, mtroductn , 14116 
A ; proposed ending, 14430 C ; 
ended, 14716 A 
Visit (India)^ 14716 A , 
Political Parties. 

Nepali Congress, new president 
(Mr. Snbama Shumshere vice 
Mr. B. P. Kotrala), party 
programme. 14716 A 
Nepal Prai® Panshad People’s 
Congress, merger, 14116 A 
United DemocratloParty, form- 
aticn, 14716 A 
Population. 

Figures (1955), 14160 E 
Pissad» ZVlr. Tanka. 

Prime Minister, apptmt., policy 
statement, 14716 A 
Singh, Dr. R. . 1. 

Extradition by China, pardoned 
I by King Mahendra, 14430 C 

United Demooratio Party, form- 
j aton, 14716 A 

I Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Dipl, relations established, 
15022 E 

Tribhuvana, King. 

Death, 14116 A ^ 

United Natons. 

Admission to ' naembexshlp, 
14837 A , ^ 

United States, Brattons wifib. 

Colombo, Plan ajd, see main 
j hdg. Celonibo Flap, letter 0. 

. U.S. aid (W0 -i55)4 14661 A ; 
i (1954, P), 14742 A , i . 

?®t5dSE6LANbs..i‘ 

Argcwdna^Ttelatiotni with., ' 
'Otode andflnancdaliagwinents, 
mtd1ilaterai?f^stem*/14W B 

» Atoknie Energy and ReseardSi. 
Atomic reactor, buMlug plans, 
14360 A’ /I 

Co-operaMoh' agrmts. '(U.S.A.), 

* 14360 A. 

Netherlands Reactor Genial, 
"’"^foifiidt^n, 14360 A ^ ^ 

Bank Rate. 

Changes (inor. to 3, p.cA 14716 
D y Increase; 15^216 0 ' 

Benelux. . , , . « * 

See main heading, letter B.' 



NEXHEEJLAKDS (cont.J 

Bemlmrd, Pirmce, 

Holmana, Mlaa Gr. (faltli-liealer), 
aagociation with Queea, 
14975 B ; ended, 15055 A 
Koyal family, rift, foreign press 
all^ations, denials, inYestfga- 
tion committee set up by 
Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bembard, 14975 B ; com- 
mittee’s report, 15055 A 
Bigtadit Bdbitioos with* 

Trade and dnanclal agreements, 
muitilateKa system, 14421 C ; 
JWnIts (Aug. 1955-Jan. 1956). 
14838 A 
CaMnet, 

Brees Cabinet, Mitt, for Hastlzn 
Afftdra for K^etb. Antfll e p (Mr. 
Bampe), 14363 B; Justice 
Minister (yaa Oven), 14738 B ; 
new Galtoefe (post-election), 
15160 A 

C^lott, Rdatlom with* ^ 

Air Ceylon Corporation, E1.L.M. 
participation in, teclmical as- 
sistance, agrmt., 14564 C 
Chile, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
C1 y! 1 Aviadott. 

participation in Air 
Ceylon Corporation, 14564 C 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steed Community, 
letter E.) • 

E.C.E. statistics, see bdg. 
European Coal Productiott, 
letter E. 

Coionibia, Rdlatiozxs with, 
k Biplomatlc relations, Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Consdtadkni. 

Statee-Gleneral, membership in- 
crease, legislation passed (first j 
reading), 14858 B ; fipfli ; 
f passage, enactment, 15109 A 
Union of Netherlands, Surinam, | 
, ' and Netherlands AntillM, in 
force, 14041 A 
Defence. 

Expenditure (1953), NATO figs. 
14365 A ; (1949-55), NATO 
figs., 14617 A 

U.S. connte^art funds, alloca- 
tion for defence projects, 
15164 C 


Drees, Dr. Willem. 

PreDaiership,.new Cabinet (post- 
election), 15160 A 
Boyal famihr, rift, denial, 
14975 B 

Egyp^ Rehidons with. 
Biplomatie rdatioiis, Embassy 
lev^ 14584 B 


Electioiis. 

States-General, Lower Cham- 
ber, announcement, 148^8 B ; 
results, 14936 E 


Btates-Geperal, Upper Cham- 
ber, aamomoement, 14858 B ; 
results, 14936 E 


K m lg r a f t wn^ 

New Zealand, figs. (1954)| 
target (1955)^ 14066 C 

Pufopean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

main heading, letter E. 

Europeim Paymenft tJnioit. ? 
Settlements and poisltlon, ^ 
mate head^, ' 

Finaudal ami Idbnetary Policy. 

14518 A 


Bdiik rate; ‘ 

headixig abovei" ' 

14014 A; 14^4ft4l j 

t f bfidaaioteic transfer area 

widmied, 14987 B > * 


NETHHM.iAMD^S (coat.) 
Floods. 

Estuaries, dloalng, ** Sea Walls ” 
project, (" AZ " Scheme), Del- 
ta Oom m an., report, 14282 A 
1953 disaster, finht casualty 
figs,, Zeeland dykes closed, 
14292 A 

GcM and Dollar Reaerro*. 

EfeB. (1954), 14224 C 
Greece, Relations with. 
BipIomaUo rdWions, Embassy 
kvel, 14584 B 
Bbmgary, Relations 'with, 
Hungarian revolutaon, Soviet 
military intervention, Nether- 
lands reactions, 15221 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Btpkunatio relations, changed 
from HJ^h Gomml^oner to 
Embassy status, 14850 B 
Butch New Guinea, see main 
hdg. New Guh^a (1^<^), 
letter N. 

Economic and financial Round- 
Table Conf. agrmts., Jndones- 
lan abrogation, 14715 A 
Indonesian debt to Nether- 
lands, repudiation, Nether- 
lands protest, 15036 C 
Investments in Indonesia, 
14133 C 

Nertherlands-Indoii^dan Union, 
breakdown of n^otiations on 
agreed dissolution, Indonesian 
unilateral abrogation, 14715 A; 
l^ialation passed by Indo- 
nesian Parlmt., Neth. protest, 
Indonesian reply, 14850 B 
Industrial Produedou. 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

International Bank. 

Loans, repayment, 13984 A; 
repayment, 14168 A 
J^»an, Reladom with. 
Reparations agrmt. (Jap. com- 
pensation for But^ ciyfiian 
war internees), signed, 14777D 
Juliana, Queen. 

Constitutional crisis, foreign 
press allegafcions, official 
denial, 14975 B 
Court crfficiala, release, 15235 D 
Hofmans, Miss G. (faith-heeLler), 
association, 14975 B ; ended, 
15055 A 

Royal family, rift, for^gn pre^ 
allegations, official denials, 
Investigatioia committee set up 
by Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard, 14975 B; com- 
mittee’s report, 15055 A 
Labour and Maxxpower. 

Benelux, single labour market, 
abolition of labour i>ermits, 
treaty signed, 14933 D 
Land Rcclamatiim. 

Intemational Institute, estabL, 
U.S,-Neth. agzmt., 14292 A 
Zuider 2fee reolamatloir, pro- 
gress, 14^2 A 

London an^Paris Aj nyc meh ta. 

See main bdading, Mter L. 
Luxemburg, Relatians with. 
Diplomario relationflr Embassy 
^ w; i|if^84 St , 

NIw ZeMatndt Retatitom wdte. * 
Immigration, figs. (I954>; tar- 
get (1955), 14066 ' U; ^ 

< (1947-56), new draft immi- 
gration agreement, 14976 A 
OldftAge Peuftlonf t 
Legislattcm, proposals, 14419 B 
Paldbtan, Rdationa.'iWiA.; i 
Visitors’ visa8.abo]i^ed;i4564A 
Parliament^ (States-Qener^). 
Lower Cmambei^j^ membens^p 
increase, le^gii^tlon^ ^ passed 
(fixst reading), 14858 B - party 
''stre%|m(ppsfc-elb<^ 

Upper' Chamber, niemb<^hip 
increase, legislation passed 

Btre:Mia(post-el6ota.),14(^6E 


NEi:BEmjmDS (eont.) 
Fensiom* 

Old age pensiona, legislation, 
15071 A 

Peru, Rclatkuis with. 

Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Petmlemn, 

Middle East ensis, petrol re- 
strictions, rationing, 15249 A 

Population. 

Figures (1955). 15048 B 
Property Rights, 

Wives, equality with husbands, 
legislation, 14879 F 
Refugees. 

See main heading Refugee 
Problems, letter E. 

Roads. 

Construction(poet-war),l 4442 A 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Southern Rhodesia, Relations 
with. 

Immigration agrmt., 14029 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mili t ary intervention, Nether- 
lands reactions, 15221 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Coxomunify, 
letter E.) 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Steri Production, 
letter E. 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 

Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Suez Canal. 

London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
‘‘ Suez CanaL” 

Users* Assooiatdon, mffloibership, 
15125 A 
Taxation. 

Anti-inflationary measures, 
14518 A 
Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Argentina, multilateral system, 
debt settlement scheme, 14907 
B 

Brazil, multilateral a^em, 
14421 C ; results (Aug. 1955- 
Jan. 1956). 14838 A 

Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measures (O.E. 
E.C. countries, dollar area), 
percentage of Import total 
(Deo. 1955), 14788 A ; (June 
1956), 15097 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 

United Nations Oi^sanization. 
Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, 
seh-goveming status recog- 
nized by ‘U.N., Neth^lands 
obligation to ' spbmfb reports 

,to XX-N- ended, 14667 A’ " 

Uxdted States; Relatiloits wi^ 
Atolfficco-opemtionagreeinent, 1 
14360 At 13133 a; ' 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

' Dilate^ aid agrmts., allocation 
of Wonterpart funds fdr de- 
feri^ projects, 15164 O ^ 

Idr., Jakarta interview, 
Nethe^uids protest. 14615 A 
I^nd 're(damcdlon,‘4om]a^ 
Fntematidnatlslii^tute, agiant. 
14292 A 

Treidy of IrioncWiip, trade and 
navlgatimi, signed; 14871 B 
'U,S. Aid (te ‘ 1955), 14442 B ; 
-/(1954^5),/t4742 A 

Grbesbeck Memorial. Inaugura- 
‘ ton,T4924!B 

]NUtjri*jriHRT.AlSnPS “ I 
MmMMS. 

See Dntclb West IimI^ above. 
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NEW GIJl]!'<0BA(Aixst3ra^ 

Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 


NEW GUINEA (Datdb). 

IxidoxHesian Operations* 
Commando landing, Nether- 
lands allegations agst. Lido- 
neaia, 14021 C 
Politkai Status. 

Indon^an sovereignty claim, 
U.N. Gen. Assbiy. debate (9th 
session), 13993 A ; Arab- 
Asian request for further 
debate accepted, 14461 A; 
further debate (10th sessfon), 
resolution, 14667 A 


NEW ZEALAND. 

I Army. 

Apptmts., Chief of Gen. Stadf 
(Weir), 14065 C 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Geothermal steam, Wairakei 
heavy water project, U,F[.-N.Z. 
company formed, 14072 A; 
project abandoned, 14658 B 
Austria, Rdatkms with., 
Immigratioxi, aizangements lor 
Immigrants’ selection, 14976 A 
Balance of Payments. 

Pigs. (1954, 1955), 14941 A 
Bank Rate. 

Increases, 14323 D ; 14478 F 

Banking. 

Overdraft rate, incr., 14941 A 
Reserve ratios, jnor., 14941 A 
British Petroleum Company of 
New Zealand. 

N.Z. Govt, majority riiaie- 
holding sold, 14552 B 
Burma, RdAtions with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter 0. 
By-elections. 

Riooarton, 15251 B 
Cabinet. 

Holland Cabinet, changes, 
14780 D 

Cambodia, RriaHons. wifibu 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Canada, Rclatfons with. 

Canadian surplus butteif sales 
abroad below cost price, N.Z. 
representations. Can: assur- 
ance, 14809 B 
Capital Puxdahment. 

Abolition, to be submitted to 
referendum, 14874 D 
Ceylcm, Relatloiis with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, Mt^r 0. 
CivilSerrice. 

• Salaries, increase, 14917 B ! 

‘ Colombo Plan. 

See main heading, letter O. 
Cimpency. ^ 

^ Dedmal coipag|e systeih, pre- 
Hminaryrep^, PfrHameiitary 

adoption, 15^84 B 
Death Penalty. . 

See Capital Punishment. , 
Defence Policy.^ 

S.E. Asia, despatch of ftn^oes to 
Malaya, 14211 A; N* 2 I. troops’ 
arrival ip^Malaya, 14563 4 . 

^ Strategy, tevlsiom (Middld East 
to Asia), 14W11 A*' ' ^ 
Denmii^ ^Rriations .with. > i'. 
Ihmrigratlon, Dsnicik n immi- 
grants, ^ assisted . passage 
.applleat^on, 14974 A 

'Oi^niiitie’Savlcb. •' << < « 

JjpptmtB. > S&oiUI^ to 
S-B. Asia). 1425jFi;B$ AiHra.- 
< haUfrepres, on SEATO^unoll 
to Siam), 14830 d , 



4S 

HEW ZEALAND {coat) 

aad Monetaxir FdUkry. 

Hire pnroliase, se® specia! sab- 
lieadmg below 

Interest rates, mcr., 141141 A 
Oferdmft rsto, iiicr., 14941 A 
Overseas exebaii^e pmitmtit 
14941 A 

Heserre ratios, incr., 14941 A 
Royal CoininisBion on Monetary 
Affairs, appomtmeiit, 14113 
A ; report, 14941 A 

BoaexotxHm. Strmia mnd OfTsiiore 
JUUuuis* 

See onto main haadlng CIiinA 
(Naxiofsallst Govt. I, letter C. 
Fraxice, Relatioiis wltii. 

Angio-Prencli military inter- 
Tention m Egrpt, N.Z. sup- 
port, 15*201 A 

Germany (Western), Editions 
with. 

German pre-war external debt, 
London agrmfc., N.Z. adher- 
ence, 14602 D 

Immigration, aErangements for 
immigrants*' selection, 1 497 6 A 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G, 

Hire Purchase. 

Bestrietioiis, relaxation, 14941 A 
IRstoric Flac^ Trust. 
Membership, 14435 C 
Hollaxid, Mr, SidxMsy. 
Anglo-French military mter- 
Tention in Egypt, K,Z. sup- 
port, statemeait, 15201 A 
City Gt London, Freedom, 
14961 A 

Commonwealth Conference 
(Lmidon, 1956), participation, 
14961 A 

Befenoe policy (SJE. Asia), 
statement* 14211 A 
Ottawa Agre^nemt, New 
Zealand’s attitude, statement, 
14961 A 

Singapore, self-gort,, London 
conference, support for U-K. 
attitnde, 14909 A 
State employees, salary Incr., 
statement* 14917 B 
Suez Canal, Egypt, nationaliza- 
tion, N,Z. support for U.K. 
sttibnde,. 15013 A 
Hungary, Rdatkms with. 
Hungarian reyolution, Soviet 
military intervention, N.Z. 
asylum for refugees, relief 
grants, 15221 A 
inuiiignitioiu 

Assisted passage re- 
duction, 1^976^ A . , - 

AusMait imjp%ants, selection 
arrangemente, 14976 A 
Biithh himiignints, flgs. (1947- 
66), 14976 A 

Banish iminlgranta, assisted 
pass^* scheme, ' applksation, 
14976 A 

Butch fmm^raaita, 1954 total, 
1955 taoget, 14066 G ; figs. 
(1947-56), new draft agrmt., 
14976 A 

Fig^,Cl^52-5fl). 14^76 1 
, German imnffgiante* ‘ selection 
^abnrangmts., li976‘'A' ' ^ 
LC.E.M., New Z^5al5nd*B ad- 
hesion* 14976 A * 

Policy, T1966 0; hfir. Hanan's 
staA^ent, 14976 A ' ^ * 

' H SwisiM^riiiid», assisted 

iJBcheMe, 14^76 A 

urnm, wiffu 

^Ptan' am ^mdn 
hdgh.Coi(MBtibo(nni* letter O. 
hidofussla, Eeiliitloait pidih , %1 
•'^t^Colomiho. Plan aldi '^jsee jmin 
, ^hdg. Cdon^ JPl«Db^lett^ O. 

Agreement, 
main hdg.^#,lja^^u#iox^ 
Cound^i let^ iL, z " 

Asia 

'approved* tint A '<t 


1 NEW 2EiyLAND 

Ministcriia Office. 

^ Mlntetere’ pnvat© interests, im- 
coiupatibllity with Ministerial 
I office, inquiry ctt©., 14684 B 
I Mun^Mr* Scheme, 
j Finance, investmffiQt by Com- 
monwealth Development Fin. 
Co., 14163 B 
H«vy- 

i Anti-submarine frigate, order, 
15198 C 

Apptmts., Chief of Naval Staff 
(McBeath), 14065 0 
BGyalwt, cruiser, acquisition, 
14987 E 

Netheaiands, Relations with. 
Immigration, 1954 total, 1955 
ta^et, 14066 0; figs. (1947- 
56), new draft immigration 
agreement, 14976 A 
PttMstan, Relatxoxis with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. C<rfioail>o Plan, letter C. 
Parliaxnexxt. 

Salaries (SBnisters, M.P.s), m- 
crease, 14404 B 
Pc^ulatioii. 

Figs. (1956 Census), 15168 D 

Royal Ckiinzma^on on Monetary 
Affairs. 

Appointment, 14 113 A, report, 
14941 A 

Siam, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, estahl., 14830 C 
Strilces and Industrial Disputes. 

Comparative 14478 E 
Suez Canal. 

Angio-Prench military inter- 
vention. in Ifeypt, N.Z. sup- 
port, 15201 A 

Egyptian nationaJimtion, N.2. 
reactions, 15001 A; support 
for U.K., Mr. Holland’s state- 
ment, 15013 A 

London Cont, see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
*’‘STte® CanaL” 

Users*' Association membership, 
15125 A 

Switzerland, Relations with. 
Swiss migrants. New Zealand 
assisted passage scheme, 
application, 1,4976 A 
Trade Policy. 

Mikor vehicle Imports, re- 
duc^on, 14460 C 
Ottawa Agreement, attitude, 

‘ 14961 A 

United Kingdom, R^ations with. 

Affgio-Freach military mter- 
vention in Egypt, N.Z, snp- 
XiOsTt,, 15,201 A 

Atomic ,e(nergy and research, 
, Wairahei project^ tr.EL.-N-Z. 
comF^i^ formed 14072 A; 
Wisirafeet Jieavy water project 
abandoned, 14658 B 
British cTjolser (EoyuRsO, New 
Zealand purcha^, laransfer to 
B.N.Z.N.,) 14987 E 
{ Immigration, figs. (1947-56), 
' 14976 A 

Ottawa Agreement, New 
Zealand attitiide,Mr.Hollaiid*s 
stateipent, 14961 A 
, SoK^, s^wm^lty, reolprooity 
^ ageeemeut, 14622 K 
United States, Reladons with. 
At<milo co-op^t4on agreemt., 
15133 A ' 

' Atdmlc » .Khraary, * U.S-* gift, 
^?14765*A ^ ‘ 

* ^ ULS.’ ton eurpluses (dairy, pro- 
ducts, efco.)i maylDeting over- 
seas, N.Z. pretests* 13991 A ; 
butter and cheese sales abroad 
below marlcet pdoes, N.Z. 
protests, 14788 A; 14874 A 

Uranium, t* (* if ^ ' r’ - 

South Island, , JBulIey ^ poige, 
4i3ooTqry/ii4# 


NEW ZEALAND (coni.) 

Wool, 

Prices (1954 - 55, 1955 - 66 ^ 
15199 B 

Production, sales (1954 - 57 
1955-56) 15199 B 

NICARAGUA. 

Constitution. 

Amendment (Presidential elec- 
tions), 15132 A 
CTosta Rica, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations breah, 
14048 A 

Friendship pact, 14641 C 
Invasion of Cc^ta Rica from 
Nicaraguan territory, dipl 
relations broken off. insurg- 
ents repulsed by Costa Bica, 
14048 A 

O.A.S. mission, proposals, 
14142 A 
Currency, 

Devaluation, 14350 E 

International Bank 
Loans, 14420 A ; 15019 B ^ 
Organization of Ckaatral American 
States. 

See main hdg., letter O. 
President. 

Somoza, General Anastasio, 
death, 15132 A 

Somoza, CoL Luis A., election, 
15132 A 

Somoza, President Anastasio. 
Assassination, 15132 A 

NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

See main hdg. India, letter I, 
snbhdg. Andaman and Nico- 
bar lalands.** 

NIGERIA. 

See main hdg. British West 
Africa, letter B 

NINE-POWER AGREE- 
MENTS. 

See Lemdon and Paris (Nine- 
Power) Agreements, lettmr L. 

NOBEL PRIZES. 

Chemistry Prize, 

Award (1955), Prof, de Tig- 
neand, 14509 D ; (1956), 

Profs. Hxnshelwood and Sem- 
enov, 15212 B , 

Idtemtiure Prize. 

Award (1955), Br. H* EL 
Laxness, 14509 D ; (1956), 

Sr. J. B. Jmi6nez, 15212 B 
Medlone Prize. 

Award (1955), Prof. Theorell, 
14509 D ; (1956), Drs. Oour- 
naud, Btehards, Forssmaiui, 
15212 B 

Peace Prize. 

Award (1954), Office of U.N 
High Commissioner for Be- 
’ fugees, 14509 D ; (1956), no 
award, 15212 B 

Physics Prize. 

Award (1955), Prof. W E 
Lamb, Pi^f. P. Eusch, 14509 
D ; (1956), Drs. Shockley, 

Bratatin, Bardeen, 15212 B 

NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO). 

Air Defence. ! 

New co-ordinated defence and 
radar system, four » regions 
established, new comimmica- 
tlons system ('* lonosph^c 
and " tropo^heric scatfcdr **), 
.14617 A. J / 

Air Technic^ Centred ' ‘ 

Establislmt.,approvkl,13988 A 

t See , ' D^ence ' Pipgran^es 
below* itenpL ^ Infeiytmoture 

Air TralMngi Scheme (Ganada). 

^ Achlevem^l®!, 14697 D 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
} TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION (NATO) (cont.) 

? Appointments. 

i Aj^istant secretary - general 
(political affairs), Sig Cos- 
meffi. 13988 A 

Atlantio Command, C.-ln-C. 
N. Atlantic (Eccles), 14239 B , 
Dep. Sup. Allied Cdr. (Eaton), 
14365 A ; Eastern Atlantic 
Area, Air (Reynolds), 14617 
A ; 14944 A ; Chief of Staff 
(Dennison), 14801 B 
Central European Command, 
Cffiief of Staff (Gel6e), Naval, 
Northern Area (Campbell- 
Walter), 14365 A : Air (MiHs), 
14617 A ; 14944 A ; C.-raC., 
Allied Forces (Valluy vice 
Juin), 15094 A 

Channel Command, Air (Rey- 
nolds), 14617 A; 14944 A 
Defence Collie, Commandant 
(Byers), 14617 A 
Mediterranean, Air (Nicholetts), 
14944 A 

Military Agency for Standardi- 
zation, chairman (Grundy), 
13988 A 

Northern European Command, 
H Q. Chief of Staff (Bower), 
13988 A ; Naval (Gladstone), 
14365 A; C.-in-C. (Sugden 
vice Mansergh), 14861 A 
Recapitulation, 14365 A 
Scientific Adviser, Assistant 
(Sargeannt), 14617 A 
Second Allied Tactical Air 
Force, Commander (Bandon 
vice Broadhurst), 14944 A 
Secretariat, see special subhdg. 
below. 

Southern European Command, 
Land Forces, S.E. Europe 
(Read), 6th TA.F. (Grussen- 
dorf ), 14365 A ; C.-ln-C. 

(Briscoe vice Fechteler), 14861 
A 

Supreme Allied Commander, 
see special sub-heading below. 
Supreme Headqtrs. (SHAPE), 
German representatives (Spei- 
del, etc.), 14365 A; Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff (Carter), 
Deputy Chief for Plans and 
Operations (Allard), 14617 A ; 
chief German representative 
(Count von Kielmanns^» vice 
Speidel), 14861 A 
Armed Forces. 

Fifth Allied Tactical Air Force, 
set up, 14617 A 
French division, transfer to N. 
Africa, 14365 A ; further 
divisions, transfer to North 
Africa, NATO Council state- 
ment, 14861 A 

Southern European Task Force, 
set up, 14617 A 
Total in NATO countries (1950- 
53), 14365 A 
Arms Standardyhatioii. 

Bifle (Belgian F.N.), adoption 
(Canada), ^4365 A 
Atomic Energy. 

Atomic information, (exchange 
agrmt. Mth U.S.A , 14365 A ; 
in force, 14861 A 
Atomic warfare, see Defence 
Policy below. 

Atomic weapons, see Military 
Equipment 'b.^ow, ^ 

B^gian PorcM. 

Strength (1955. 1956), 14617 A 
Ciyflisin Pfaiuiii^ Cmsunlttees. 

Review, 14365 A 
Commands and Commatidi j 
Appointments. , « 

S^ Ajppointments alu>ve. ^ 
Defence Bases. • ^ / ! 

(See also Defence Prograxmnes 
below ) 4 J 



north ATijymc 

TREATY ORGANIZATION 

^corit.) 

Defence Bases. 

Air bcises, U.S., total (Jaa. 
195^% 139&3 A ; Canadian 
(^larriile), U.K. and Netb. 
(Laarbrucii), 14365 A 
Iceland, U.&. batee, Icelandic 
demand lor withdrawal* 14804 
A ; NATO Conncii memoran- 
dum icontmnation recommen- 
ded), 15094 A 

Portnsral, i »0 of Espmha and 
Month o air bases, expandon 
of Azores base, 14966 B 
Defence ExpencBtare. 
Infrastnictnre prograniiBe,exp., 
total <to 1-7-54), 14365 A; 
<1956), 15094 A 

Productiem expend. <1049-53), 
14365 A 

Total <1953), 14365 A ; <1949- 
-54 actual, 1955 estimate,) 
14617 A 
Defence PcUcy. 

Air defence, see special sab- 
h^dlnar above. 

Atomic warfare, civilian con- 
trol, Conncii decision, 13988 A; 
NATO strategy, Gen. Gmen- 
tber*s statement, 14365 A 
Infrastmctnre programme, see 
Defence Progtammes below. 
Defence Programmes. 

Ajriields, changes m layout and 
design, 15994 A 
Infrastructnre programme re- 
view (1954), plans (1955), 
13988 A ; expenditure (to 
1-7-54), projects (airfi^ds, fuel 
supply, etc.), 14365 A; re- 
view (1955), plans (1956), 
15094 A 

FeUowahip ead Schoiartlxip 
Proirramme. 

Details, 14365 A; approved, 
14617 A 
Greek Forces. 

Manoenvrea, refusal to take 
part (after anti-Greek riots in 
Turkey), 14617 A 
Grixeii!ther» General. 

New air defence system, an- 
noTinoement, 14617 A 
NATO Strategy and atomic 
warfare, ^tement, 14365 A 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
Etoope, resignation, 14861 A 
HeackiuaTters of NATO. 

New H Q- bldg. amnnt. 

with fVbnch authorities signed, 
14617 A 

In frak t m ctarc I^rogratmue. ^ 

Se^ Ilei^ce Prograxmnes above. 
Ismay, L<Mrd. ; 

NA TO^Th^ F%84 ^Nm 
snminary^ 14365 lA , , 

Italy- ' 

NATO forces, status, Spathem 
Europe, Siipr^ne , , ‘H.Q. 
(Naples), established, Italian 
parity, approval,' 14562 ,D, 
InixL, Marslial Alphonse. , 
Central , European Command, 
C|-in-G«!^ Alppd Forces, resigna- 
tion, 16094 A , . 

,NATO defence strategy, criti- 
cisms, 15094 A 

Malta. . ♦w,, 

H Q. staflt Customs and taxa- 
tion privileges,^ JMaltese pro 
tests, 14164-^B ^ ^ 

Memberohip. ^ 

Wl^GeSnhani^, Ijondon and PaWs 
' * agrmt&i pteity. ' apiirova], 
(French N«d;i: Am), *13965 A ; 
(Italian Ch. of Dep.), 13974iS? ; 
«Ire©k'*%Parltf)^'^1409*‘ -M ; 
(Portuguese NttfeHAsS.), 44008 
Cg‘ («eIgliHB Ghi>swf ifeps). 

' 14t01|A;j<<^iiiad»|fc t4lWA , 
ulXtallan^^-SenateO. ^|t4l4'6'i ‘ C ; 

0; (Gemiany), 44l69ilA; 


NORTH ATIJWriC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(coat.) 

Membership. 

(French Council of Republic, 
U.S.A., Belgian Senate, Lux- 
emburg, Danish, and Nether- 
lands Farits), 14227 A; 
tnembepship in force, 14237 A 
Military Agencies. 

Apptmts., see si^ecial sub- 
heading above. 

Review, 14365 A 
Military Connaoittee. 

Chairmen (1949-54), X4365 A; 
(1954-56), 14617 A 
Report (1955), evaluaticm of 
Soviet strength, 14617 A 
Standing group, members, 

14365 A; new British rep. 
(Denuy), 14617 A 
Military Ec]is%itncn^ 

Aimraft, Huniers for BA..P., 
U.S. offshore order in U.K., 
U.S.-French agrmt. on devel- 
opment of Briguei Taon-1001 
and Myslire‘2n, 14385 A ; 
Fiat G-91 fighter, tX-S.- 
Xtai. agrmt. on development, 
U.K.-Ital. agrmt. on Jet 
engines. 14617 A 
Arms standardization, see 
special subheading above. 
Atomic guns, reinforcements, 
14365 A 

Canadian warships, loan to 
Norway, 14617 A 
Gtdded missiles, British offer of 
informatn. on dev^opmt. and 
of training, despatch of further 
tT.S. OorpoToS, imlta to Europe, 
14617 A; U.S. forces* equip- 
ment, proposed supply to other 
NATO countries, 14861 A 
U.S. offshore purchases, in U.K 
(1954), 14089 A ; orders, 

aircraft (U.K.),14365A 
U.S. warships, transfer to Italy, 
14365 A 

Montgome]y,Fieldli4ax'sfaal Lord. 
Civil defence, criticism of lack 
of preparations, 14861 A 
Supreme Allied political and 
military authority, cr^diion, 
army and Ic^dstics reorg. for 
atomic warfare, unified defence 
system tn Britain, proposals, 
14617 A 

CtonfereSeO 955 ), 14365 A 
Non-Militafy Co-operatiQn (Art. 
2 of North Atlantic Treaty). 
Measures, preparation by Minis- 
terial three-man committee 
(Mr* Lester Pearson, Dr. 
Martino, Hr. Halvard Lange), 
North Atlantic Council deci- 
* sion. Senator George apptd. 

U.S. liaison man, 14861 A 
Proposals by President Gronchi, 
147^3 A; by M. Mollet, 14815 
I A ; by Presidents Gronchi 

and Coty, 14828 B;, by Mr. 

’ Dulles* . Mr. Lester Pearson, 

Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Norwe^an Stortmg^ 14861 A 
NorstadtiGen^crol Lattris* 

Supreme j Allied Commander, 
Europe. apptot.« 14861 A 
North Atlantic Cc|i|aciL 
Chairmen (19,4^5), 14365 A; 
(1955-56), Dr, G^udmund^n^ 

! 14617^ A * 

Iceland, U-^^baspaj, xpeihoran- 
, dum, 16094iA , , 

I, Meetings (Deo., 1954), oom- 

munlquA 0| atoi^ia wea- 
pons, 'btc.), 13988^ A V 
*55). Geriiiki fiaeipbbi^fh^p in- 
augurated, 14237 
1955), pre-<^fi!©va: ' Foreli^ 
Ministers^ Otmfere^oen/eeitag, 
. Western Powers' policy ,^p- 
I proved, 14537 A; 

ftTintifil Ck>tmcfi iiie4tl]]g‘ifDee. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 

(coat.) 

North Atlantic Council. « 

*55), communique (reafflrma- j 
tion of NATO Allianee, force j 
goals 1956-58, co-ordJnatn. of | 
NATO air defencse, new com- 
munications system in Europ. 
ComniTind, co-operatn. under 
Art. 2, German Fed. Bep sole 
legitimate regime), new Tact. 
Air Force, Brit, offer of Infor- 
mation on guided missiles, 
14617 A; (May 1956), com- 
munique (extension of NATO 
oo-operation to non-military 
fields, strengthening of eco- 
nomic co-operation, discuss- 
sions of Pineau plan for world 
economic development agency) 
14861 A; (Sept. 1956), Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s report on 
London Conf. on Suez Canal, 
15094 A 

Military committee, see special 
subheading above. 
Representatives (U.S.), 14113 
B ; (Germany), 14237 A ; list 
(1-7-54), change (Norway), 
14365 A 
Offshore Orders. 

See Military Eqmpmexit above. 
Secretariat. 

Appmts., Assistant Sec.-Gen. 
for political affairs (Cosmelli), 
13988 A ; Assistant Sec.-(^n, 
for economies and finance 
(Gregh), 14365 A; Deputy 
Sec.-Gen (Bentinck), Assistant 
Sec.-(jfen« for politacal affairs 
(Casardi), Assistant Sec. -Gen. 
for production and logistics 
(Mitchell), 14861 A 
(Gregh), 14365 A 
Status of NATO Forces. 

Agrmt., Italian ratification, 
parity, approval, 14562 D 
Structure. 

Details (commands, agencies, 
ottees., etc.), 14365 A 

Supreme Allied Commaaoder, 
£urc^* 

(j^neral Norstad, apptmt. mce 
General Gruenther, 14861 A 
Supreme Xleadquarters. 

SHAPE, Gemian miL reps, 
ofidcial entry, 14237 A 
Southern Europej, a® 3 :eemeat on 
estabh'shipent, Itahan ralaflca- 
1 tion* i>arliamentary approval, 
14562 D 

U.S. Forces in Enrope. 

See under main hdg. United 
States, letter U, subheading 
Army.” 

Volluy, General Jean-Rtieiixie. 

Central European Copat^aud, 
C.-in*U., Alhed Forcesiapptmt. 
15094 A 

NORTHERN IRELAND. 

BrookdborougK Lend. 

Border raids in N.I., condeimia- 
tion, 14596 A 

Estodition question, reply to 
Mr. Costello,. 14596 A' 

Partiriou, statement, 13976 A 
Cabinet. 

Brookeborough f C)abinet^ Mmia- 
tOT' ©f Fmance (O’N^ wee 
Hanna), 15093 B . * 

Caidtkl Punisfaxaent. ^ 
Retention, 14807 C i . 
Ecoribxnic PbHcy. j 

Capital Issues, Treasury con- 
^4^it^dr5088'B ^ ^ ^ 

^Beveiwnent ^ Council* mat up, 
Loilrd (Jhandos, chalrmai!^ 
14622 Au'^ ' I ‘ ^ 5 

Industrial develqipcieiiij, ? prb- 
mbtlon/^ 14622 A; capital 
‘grants!^ fb industry, soheme 
‘ i < "extended, il 50^88 1 1 

<fPdwer developint.^Buus,atlunlo 
* power statloaproleotvdd^B 


m 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

(cont.) 

Economic Policy. 
Unemployment situation, meas- 
ures ag^, talks with British 
Government, 14622 A 
Elections* 

U.K. parity, elections, see under 

TTiftln hdg. United iOxigdom, 

letter U, subhdgs. ** Elections" 
and By-elections." 

Hanna, Mr. G. B. 

Roslea raid, sfcatemt., charges 
agst. Ir. Rep. Govt. 14596 A 
Internal Security. 

Border raids, fresh security 
measures against, 14596 A 
Smr Uladk, banned, 14596 A 
Special police powers, restora- 
tion, 13975 A 

Terrorist raids, I.K.A- raids 
(Armagh, Omagh), prison sent- 
ences, 13975 A; Soar UlaAh 
raid (Roslea), 14596 A 
IrMi Republic, Relations with. 
Border raids mto N.I., Roslea 
raid, N.I. Mmisters* charges 
agst. It. Bep. Govt., 14596 A 
Extradition arrangements, 3Mr. 
Costello’s statemt. (refusal to 
extradite pciitical offenders). 
Lord Brookeborough’s reply, 
14596 A 

Partition, statements (Lord 
Brookeborough, Mr. Costello, 
Mr. de Valera), 13975 A 
Labour and Manpower* 
Unemployment, figs,, 14041 D ; 
14393 M ; measures against, 
14622 A 

jVlinisterial Salaries. 

Increase, 14562 E 
Parliament. 

House of Commons (N.I.), 
M.P.’s salaries, inesrease, 14562 
E ; Speaker (Mr. McCoy ©tee 
Sir N. Stronge), 14661 B; 
SirNorman Stronge re-elected, 
14856 A 

“ OfBces of profit " under the 
Crown, possible disquahficatn. 
of Commons and Senate mem- 
bers, Constitutional position, 
14661 B ; Select Cttee, find- 
ings, memb^' ineligibility 
confirmed, 14698 C ; more 
Commons and Senate members 
found inehgible, election vali- 
dation end indemnifiiCation 
legislation passed by Imperial 
Parliament, 14856 A 
Senate, Senators' salaries, intro- 
duction, 14562 B 
Saor Uladh Oiganization. 
Banned, 14596 A 
Roslea raid, 14596 A 
Trade Unions. 

Irish T.U C.-Congress of Irisb 
Unions, merger plan, it. pro- 
vifllonal Organization sek up, 
14659 A 

NORTHERN RHODESl^ 

(For federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federatikm, letter R.) ' 

ARricon Popidation. 

African copper mineworkem, 
see subhdg. Copper Mines 
below. 

Rural development, loan by 
Rhodes!^ Selection " Trust 
companies to N. Rhodesian 
Govonm^enti 14761 A 
Constitcitibp.i ' ^ 

Non-AfriOki agriculture, made a 
F©a5^ 're8popiff)lty., 14(555 A 
Coppcavmining Indnst^. *" ' " 

African 3 ni 0 ©wl)trkea»;i*a^^ 
meat, dispute vrith European 
Mlneworkers'lUirioii, Dalglish 
^ , /fo mmafeiHil iu report, BoaM/of 
i Pl!iiQ^air 3 r(^d'i Po8ter>l!ndtogs, 
agrmts- betweeki inialiigf’eom- 
, ^ panto Eunspeani ikhfie- 
j workerSs'Alrie^Bui 
t Union% oppofiltidm ^ X4844 \JL 
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NOETHEKN BHOPESIA 

(coiat4 

Coppcr-iBliiiJif Ittdnstry* 
iigio - Americma CoriKiratlcii . 
group, fijoMKslal sopport for * 
Kaiibi achome, 14151 A I 
ChaBibiaMiiiine,pjtoJ©et,l4918C f 
CMbitiama mlaa, opening, 
145*18 C 

Mnfiiilm min©, ©ipansioii jw- 
J«jt. 14018 O 

Blio4e^to Seiectioa Timst 
group, fiiiiiiKJial support tor 
3Karllm scheme, loans lor 
Afrfim n rural devedopment In 
H* Btodesla and NanasalaM, 
14151 A 

Strike, AJMoan mlneworlOTs 
(1065), 14844 A 
Survey, 14844 (N<^) 

Electric Power, 

B^gian Congo, poww tacans* 
mission from, constnit^on of 
line started. 14751 A 
Bjariba schmne, see mata lidg. 
Rltodeda and Nywtaland 
Sedmxkm* letter E, snbhdg. 

** Hydro-^ectiio Developmfe.** 

TtTl>TTtl|p irgri O !li. „ 

Stafclstlcji (195S), 14080 A 
Mineral Prodnct&m. 

JTigs. (1955), 14751 A 
Porpnlatioii* 

Censns (105€), preUmlnary 
results, 14945 B 
Figs. (June, '55), 14435 B 

NORWAY. 

Argeinlna, R^atioiis wftli, 

Ttede and ilnancial agreement, 
mnlillateral system, 14007 B 
Army, 

OonnnandOT-in<3hj^ (Oiriato- 
phiersen etca Hanste^), 
14070 B 
Cabinet, 

Gtorhardsen Cabinet, foxinalilon, 
14013 D ; chajDges (Hatigland, 
Harlem, Bjerkholt, Bratben), 
14560 A; Wn. Agric- 
<L5bak vice Melsdalfiliagen), 
14873 P 

Torp OaMnet, resignal^on, 
140131) 

Canada. RdatlcKaui witii. 

Frigates, Canadian loan to 
K<wway. 14611 A 
Civfl Avla:^ofi. 

Agreement Soviet 'Onloxi), 
14804 0 
Elcffip nc e.' 

Expenditure (1953), KATOflgs. 
14365 A; (1949-55), NATO 
figs., 1461T A 

Home Qnard, Iner. strmiglh, 
14839 O 

* Enidlsh. oompnlsoxT snbleot In 
fl^entar^, 14767 B 

Kunpean Paymaoti tJnion, 
S^et^kpnento^and 2 po^l^ see, 
inaln bakmni^, letter^E. 

Ipmu E-S. imm, 14168 A 
Fridtjof Naosen losdtiite# 
Creation, 15228 B , 

TTf»- Hinn% 

riErteie Mtolsfcfer, 140113 D 
TMts (Moscow), 14586 0 ?f 
HJil, ‘Kiirg, * ' "'J 
^^ioEj^on, Sptfi aniiiv;, t#i6 O 
yingar^j Ediations 
Hungarian rewbl^oi^ 

,, .Djfltoay , 

Bls^drc>r4^e;eie^c#^ 

liMA^sA.’ >v i j’,>i 


NORWAY (cOTit.) I 

Iiadla, Edbudons witii. \ 

Ncrwegian aid, additional aid 
for Tmvancore-Cochin fisk- \ 
mUm project, 14856 B 1 

Industrial 3Ebxidizct£on« 

E.C.B. statistics, see main kdg. 
European Indn^xial Prodnc- 
doa, letter E. 

Inixrxiadonal 

Loans, 14168 A ; 14868 A 
Iron aad Steel Industry . 

Norsk Jernverk (Mo 1 Rana'^ 
production started (1955 ‘u 
14674 A 

ICorea (Scwtli), Relatiom with, 
ScandlnaTian hospital project 
(Seonl), particfpatn., 14755 B 
Labour Party. 

Soviet Commnaist Party, Cfon- 
tacts with, see snbhdg. Soviet 
Unioii, Ralatlofis with. 

Lange, Hr. Halvard. 

NATO, non-military oo-opera- 
tion, member of Ministerial 
three-man omttee. to prepare 
measures, 14861 A 
Nazi Collaboiratora, 

Prisoners, releases, 14845 B 
Petrdleimx. 

Middle East crMs, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 

Roads. 

Constn2ction(post-war),14442 A 
N<»:th Cape Hoad, op«aiiig, 
14954 C 

Reman Cadbcdic Cburcfa. 

Jesuit Order, bonlifted, 15S15 A 
Slx^igpiikg, 

See main headlzig, letter S. 
Soviet Union, R^atlonft widu 
Civil aviation agrmt. (direct 
Mcfioow swvice), 14804 O 
Gerhardsen, Hr., Moscow talks 
with Soviet leaders, joint 
statement, 14586 O 
Hnngarian rerolntion, Soviet 
military intervention, Nor- 
w^ian reactions, 15221 A 
Nmrw. defence policy, NATO, 
a^nrances ' to Soviet Union, 
14686 € 

Norweg. Iiabonr Party, Soviet 
pro|H^ for dewer contact 
with Soviet OommnnM Partv 
rejected, N<Mweg. proposed for 
journalists' visits, Soviet ac- 
ceptance, 14622 B 
Sortet Helling fleet, naaee vlola- 
tlOTi of Norwegian territorial 
wat^, Norw. detention, court 
proceedings, release; 14697 C 
Trade agreement, 14586 C 
Strikes Indiistiiel Dli^iitee. 

Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Suez Canal* 

Londmi Cbnt., see main 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
^ ^*Snez Canal.'* * * 

Users* Association, nfember^p 
15125 A 

SwedelCEriSB^b^ls^''wldli " ' 
Electric ipow^, export . to 
Bweden,t SlyMirii loan foa* new 
power plant, agrmt., 14674' A 
SwedMi . transit 
traffic Swedjriii oil 
f pert dodatrnmloiu agreement, 
1480^ E, - - 

^ ' resignarion, 

‘ 'T4013B .«'■ 

1 sforiiiKr, priM^ieiit; 1401A1> 

* Xoorisiii* j '<♦ ’ I • 1 * 

' (1963), 14393, Mi (3*51), 

' 

Trade and Ptnanrial li^reemcnts . 

^ t'ldrgenrina^* mciiBateai syriem , 
debt aetliemA scheme, 140O7B 
Soviet Union, 14586 € t ^ 
■Trader ^ 

^ ^liberalization ^ measqres .0B-E. 
nifEiO. ooiintries, dollar* Area) 
percentage < M;, ilmpoilt. ^ J^tad 
14788* Ai^i0sdne 
H 10^*M097A*’h ^ 


NORWAY (cemt.) 

United Kingdemx, Relation* with. 
EUmbeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, visit, 14300 B 
United States. Relations with. 
Atomic library, U.S. gift,14360A 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B, 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Yngoslavia, Relations with* 
Coltniai co-oiieration agree- 
ment. 14311 J> 

NYASALAND. 

(For federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation, letter R.) 

AMcan Population. 

Rural development, loan hy 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 
companies to Nyasaland Govt. , 
14751 A 
Coxtstitixtion* 

Revision, Govt, proposals, pro- 
tests, Implementation decision, 
14311 C ; (Legisl. CJonndl 
member^p), l^islation pas- 
sed, 14814 A 
Electioni* 

Itegialative Council, first eleo- 
tlonB, results, 14814 A 
Governor. 

Sir Robert Armitage, apptmt., 
14518 B 
Population* 

Census (1956), preliminary 
results, 14945 B 
Pigs. (June, *55), 14435 D 
Shire Valley Scheme. 

See TTi a in heading Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Fi^bration, letter R, 

O 

OBITUARY. 

Australia. 

Cameron, Mr Archie, 15198 B 
Bulgaria. 

Neichev, Br. Mincho, 1505S A 
France. 

Bridoux, Gen., 14298 A 
B5at, Mhrcel, 14298 A 
Germany (Western). 
lyTan-n- Thomas, 14393, B 
Tillmans, Robert, 14664 E 
Greece. 

Papagos, Eield-Mar8hal,14467A 
Spyridc^;*' hrchbi^op, i48(fl B 

Mavriankar; G. T., 14764 O 
Italy. . ^ 

Vanonl, Ezio, 14709 O 
Jordan. ' ' 

Tewfik, Abdulhuida, 15200 A 
Minrdccoi^ Hi? ' 

^ El Glaoul (Pasha of Marrakesh) , 
14077 A . . 

Nepal; ‘ * ’ 

TCtPig T^huvabik, 14116 A 
Ptliind.'^ ^ 

Eierut* Boleriaw, 14767 A 
United Klngdoxn^ 

AmOir, Mr. L. S., 14480 A 
'Garb^^t, Dr. C,, Archbishop, 
14636 B 

Griflan, Cardmal, 15056 O " 
'Gulbkntklaa, Calouste, 15031 A 
McNeil, Mr, Hector, 145T0 O 
Trezudiard, Lord, 14724 C 
Whitley, Wtffiam, r4687 A 
United States. ' y ' 
Einstein, Professor, 142i6 A 
Hull, Cordell/ 14345 O * ^ 

Mpn, Thomas, 1|1393 B*;^' ^ 


ORGANIZATION FOR 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION (OEEC). 

Agriculture. 

See main heading Emwqwean 
Agricultural CcHopcration^ 
letter E* 

Atomic Energy. 

Council decjsions (joint under- 
taking®, intra-European trade, 
creation of Steering Comttee.), 
15097 A 

Nuclear Energy Committee, 
report. Council approval, 
15097 A 

Steering Committee for Nuclear 
Energy, creation, duti^, 15097 
A 

Working party report on nuclear 
energy co-operation, creaMon 
of Nuclear Energy Cttee., 
14788 A 
Convertibility. 

Reintroduction plans. Minis- 
terial study group's report. 
Council decisions, 14086 A ; 
new European Monetary 
Agrmt., 14374 A 
Council. 

Chairman, Britain (1955 - 56), 
14374 A; Britain (1955-56), 
Mr. Macmillan vtce hlr. Butler, 
14788 A; Britain (1956-57), 
15097 A 

Meetings, see special suhhdg. 
below. 

Customs Union. 

See suhhdg. Tariffe below and 
also main hdg, European 
Unification, letter E. 
European Fund. 

Establishment proposal, ap- 
proved, 14086 A 
European Monetary Agreement. 

See main heading, letter E. 
European Pajmients Union. 

See main heading, letter E. 
European Productivity Agency. 
Activltlos. 14383 A 
Building research, cemf., 14086A 
Bireotor (Grdgolre), deputy 
(Fletcher), 14383 A 
Extension to 1960, 1509T A 
Programme of action, 14086 A 
Executive Committee. 

Chairman (Switzerland, M. 
Bauer, 1955-56), 14788 A, 
(M Bauer re-elected, 1956-57), 
15097 A 
“ Green Pool.** 

See main heading European 
Agricultural Co-operation. 
Meetings. 

Council meeting (J^, 1955), 
decisioiis (oonvertmllity, trade 
liberallzalion, export aids, 
etc.), 14086 A ; (June^ July, 
*55), decisions (E.F.U. renew- 
al, new European ‘Monetary 
Agrmt.), 14374 A ; (“ V^nl 
Plan,** '*invMble**^ trans- 
actions,^.), 14383 A ;* (June- 
July, 1955), corrigendum (p. 

. 14791), (Jam 1956), decirions 
(crearibn df ^ ira^fibar enmgy 
ettee.^ " tchde ^ liberalization, 
r^oirfe " on Tanoni Plan,** 
etc.), 14788 A; (July, 1956), 
decMbns (agiicfilftee, hu47e^ 
energy, trade ^ Mberalizallon, 

' customs union, study ot eco- 
nomlo Bitontlon); f5097 A 
; Niicteai^£terKy& '' ' 

See Atomic Energy above. 

‘ Petroleum. , » i ? i. ^ ^ 

Mlddlo crisis Petroleum 

j ^ Indue^ Emergmicr Group 
► * -foime'd, 15249 A i . 
;Fower. s 

, ^^tomioienergy, see special mb- 
i heading above. ? 

I Commission, membeirship, 

. 14383 Aj; repoi^ (Europe's 
^ . Gfwim Needm of uMnergy), 
I! 14929 < A>> Conndli ai^proval, 

. 15007' A , . 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION (OEEC). 

(cont.) 

Power. 

Production c<^ts, investigation 
{M. Annand), 140S6 A; pro- 
duction and djstribation, M. 
Aimaiid’s report, 14346 A ; 
Council decisions, 14383 A 
Working Party on Energy, 
creation, 1500? A 
Reports. 

ATiTinal report (6th), W. Enro- 
pean recovery, progress, 
143S3 A ; (Tth), 14788 A 
Engmeemigindiistn.es, 13097 A 
Enropean industries, 14383 A 
Iron and steel, 15097 A 
Italian Eoonomlo Devdopmenfc 
Programme f * Vanoni JE^an ’*>, 
14788 A 

liberalization ot dollar tmde, 
14788 A 

Nuclear energy, report of work- 
ing party, 14788 A ; special 
oominittee’s report, 15097 A 
Post-war economic achieve- 
ments, 14086 A 
Shipping, 15097 A 
Textile mdnstnes, 15097 A 
Tomdsm (1953), 14383 A ; 

(1954), 14788 A 
U.S. private inYestment,1408eA 

Spain {** Green pool **), 14086 A 
Y-ogoslavia (observer), 14086 A 
Scci^tflury-General. 

Marjolin, M.,resigiiatn.,14086A 
Sergent, M-, apptmt., 14383 A 
Steering Board for Trade. 

Members (1955-56), 14383 A 
Tariffs. 

Cnstoms nnion, creation of 
Working Party for multilateral 
arrangement with “ Messina 
powers, 15097 A 
Trade iiberalizatiim. 

Benelux ooimtnes, treatment as 
single nnlt, 14788 A 
Dollar trade, pej?eentage freed 
at Jan. 1, 1956, report, 14788A 
Intra-Enropean trade, percent- 
age freed (Deo. 1955), 14788 A; 
(June 1956), 150S7 A 
Invisible transactions and 
transfers, farther measores, 
14383 A; study oonunittee 
appointed, 14788 A 
Yttgodbavia, Relatioxis with. 
Trade with m^b^r-coontries, 
incar- exchange facihties, 

15142 A 

ORGANIZATION OF 

AMERICAN STAVES. 

Economic (PetropoHs), 14008 B 
Panama Congress of American 
Presidents (1956), declaration, 
15036 A 

Costa Rican Emergency. 
Invasion, Costa Blcan appeal, 
O.A.S. mission’s report, CcL’s 
reoommendatloiis, demilitar- 
ized zone ordered, 14048 A; 
OA..S. mission’s final report, 
14142 A 

PeruvianfEcimdorean Fron^br 
XHiqmte. 

Ihqn^, 14811 B ^ 

organization qf 

CENTRA!. AMI^CAN 
STATES. 1 

Conferences. , ^ ^ ft-- 

Antigua oonferenp^, !l,|L439 A 
Secretary-Qeneral. * " i ? 

Dr. J. Gnilleriho Tralpailno, 
appolntmt^ 14^36 A i i 

OIHER 2|AC»(GC«jll^ f ' ' 
See Mongol^ 


P 

PAKISTAN. 

Afghanistaaa, Relatiom with- 
Afghan Foreign Mmiater, Kar- 
achi discussions, 14039 D 
Band Khan, Prince, Karachi 
visit, jt. conmunlciaA 15279 A | 
Diplomatic relations, recall of j 
Agfh. ^tlimster, Pak. Ambassa- 
dor, 14481 B ^ 

Kabul flag incident, etc., 14217 
A ; 14291A ; settIemt.,1448IB 
Mirza, Prea, Kabul visit, dis- 
cussons with Afghan leaders, 
3 omt communique, 15071 G 
West Pakistan, proposed in- 
corporaticHi of Pathan areas, 
Afghan protests, demands for 
free ** Pakhtoonistan,” Pak. 
rejection, Afghan attacks on 
Kabul Emba^y and Pakistan 
Consulates, attack on Afghan 
Consulate at Peshawar, Pakist. 
ultimatum, Afghan state of 
emergency, Saudi Arahian- 
E^yptian mediation accepted, 
14217 A; failure of media- 
tion, 14291 A ; Kabulfiaginci- 
dent, etc., settled, new Afgh. 
protest agst. mcorporation, 
Pakistani rejection, recall of 
Afgh. Minister and Pakistani 
Ambassador, 14481 B ; 
Afghan demands for *‘Push- 
tunistan,” SEATO Council 
rejection, support for Pald- 
st^ stand, 14840 A ; Pakis- 
tani rejection, Karachi talks, 
15279 A 
Agricolture. 

Development, co-operation 
with U.S.A., 14417 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Council, forma- 
tion, 14787 B 
Australia, RelaBons with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Austria, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 14021 D 
Awami League. 

CJoalition Ministry (East Pakis- 
tan), 15143 A 

Coalition Ministry Wth Bepub- 
lican Party (Central Govt.), 
15112 A 
Baghdad Pact. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Baluchistan. 

West Pakistan, single unit 
proposal, approval, 1397Y A 
Baudang Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Bogor Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 
Oafainet. 

Ohaudhri Mohammad All Cab- 
inet, formation, 14371 A ; 
apptmta- (Ohundxigar), 14405 
E ; ^(Choudhury, Fori AfiCairs, 
etc-. Das, Economic Affairs), 
14471 C ; <S: A. Ah, ETnance, 
Kayanl, Coinmunieations,etc). 
USIOBT; resffgnalion, 15112 A 
Mohammed All Cabinet, re- 
organization, 13972 A ; 13082 
* D ; 14003 E ; resignations (Mir 
Ghulam All Talpui*), 14153 A ; 
(Sarkar), 14273 C; resikua- 
tipn, 1,4371 A ; ' 

Sulirawatdy C^binht, formaS- 
tion, 1:5112 A ; , expansibn 
(Zahiruddiii, I^and^),153LS'7B 
Canada, , ifi^ationa ^ ^ 

Colombo Plai|4|ala, see main 
Jmading Colonaiq,rtan;J^j^ ^ 

Flood relief, Cap^ gjft, IJ^^ C 
Mojbam^d AH*, 

« viatL 14(M At., * 

J Ji^tei^ 

#ia^f Pak. » , 

14630 'Cf MM , , 


PAKISTAN (cout,) 

China (Communist Govt.), Re- : 
lations with. | 

Suhrawardy, Mr,, Peking vMt, 
discussions with Mr. (2hou 
En-lai, jt. statement, 15275 A ! 
CMtral. I 

See subdg. We*t FaMstan below. 
Choudhury, Mr- Hatnidul Huq. | 
Chitral, repudiation of Mr. ^ 
Nehru’s claim, 14894 A 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations, 
14471 C 

“Pakhtoonistan” dispute. Mar- 
shal Bulganin’s support for 
Afghanistan, refutatzL.,l46i3A 
CivH Aviation- 
Nationalization, 14050 I 
Turkey, Syria, agrmts., 14560 E 
Colombo Flan- 
See main heading, letter C. 
Constituent Assembly. 

Constituent Convention* sum- 
moned, l^fslative functions, 
Gov.-Gen’s Order, Federal 
Court’s advice, to be named 
Const. Assembly, 14232 A 
Establishment of West Paki- 
stan Bfll, provisions, enact- 
ment, 14521 A ; Amendment 
Bill passed, 14584 D 
New Assembly, summoning, 
membership, Gov. -General’s 
Orders, 14232 A; elections, 
Ist session, l^slation passed 
14341 A ; Bepublioan Consti- 
tution passed, continued mem- 
bership of Bnt. Common- 
wealth, resolution, 14769 A 
Old Assembly, dissolution by 
Gov.-Gen invalid, Sind Chief 
Court ruling, 14066 A; re- 
versed by Fed Court, 14121 A 
Speaker (Wahab Khan), 
deputy (Gibbon), 14371 A 
Coustitaexit Conventiozu 
See under Constituent Assenably 
above. 

Constitution. 

British Commonwealth, opn- 
tinued membership, Constitu- 
mit Aflsbly.’s resolutn., 14769A 
Electorate Bill, enactment, 
15241 A 

Emeigency Powers Ordinance 
(validation of laws, Budget 
procedure, constitution-mak- 
ing powers for Gov -General), 
Issued, 14121 A; Federal 
Court's ruling on Gov.-Gen-’s 
powers, etc., laws invalidated, 
temporary Ee-TaUdatn.,14232A 
Governor-General’s powers,Smd 
Chief Court decision, (ilovt. 
appeal, 14066 A; Sind Chief 
Court’s mlmg reversed by 
Federal Court, 14121 A ; Gkiv.- 
Gen.’s request for advice. Fed- 
eral Court’s rulings, 14232 A 
Islamic BepubHo of Pakistan* 

, Inauguration, 14769 A 
Republican Constitution* pro- 
vMons, passage, in force, 
14769 A 

Republican status, pro^ibsal. 
Commonwealth Conf. declara- 
tion, 14038 A 

’ West Pakistan (see also separate 
Subheading), single unit pro- 
posal, pro v l^d9lAtive»asaemb- 
lies’ and State rTpers’ api|ryl., 
Punjab representation con- 
cession* administrative de- 
tails, (joimcil for Administra- 
,,t|on^ established. 13972 A'; 
*!h>rjimtlon of T^bst Psodstan, 
'^ov.-Gem’s Oi-dei, 14121^ 
Cuba, Reladons 

Curraicy.' 

, Devaluation, 14355 A ' * 

1 gMf jvft l flTfdW i ip VViULit ^ ^ 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Diplomatic: Service. 

Apptmts. ( Ammuddin, Turkey ; 
Mir Khan, U.N. ; L. S. 
Bokhan, Syna, Lebanon and 
Jordan ; Suhrawardy, Spam ; 
Rehman, Burma ; Khaii- 
quzzaman, Indonesia, Phili- 
ppines ; Shahabuddin, Saudi 
Arabia ; Ahmad, Chma ; Dr. O. 
H. Mahk, Japan), 14021 D; 
(Mohammed AH, U.S Mex- 
ico ; Tafazzal Ali, Egypt, 
Libya, Yemen; Qureshi, Daq; 
Raza, Persia; Dr. A. M. Malik, 
Switzerland, Austria ; Husam, 
Italy), 14406 O 
East Bengal. 

Renamed East Pakistan, 14121 
A 

East Fakistaxu 

Awami League, co-operation 
agreement with Congress, 
United Prt^ressive and Gana* 
tartirt Dal parties, 15006 A; 
coalition Gabmet with Con- 
gress, Umted Progressive and 
Ganaiardn Dal parties, 15143 
A 

Constitutional crisis, opposition 
to Constituent Convention* 
withdrawal, 14232 A 
Constitution, temporary sus- 
pension by President Mirza, 
suspension ended, 15006 A; 
further temporary suspension 
by Pres. Mirza, suspension 
ended, 15143 A 

East Bengal renamed East 
Pakistan, 14121 A 
Electoral law, jomt electorate 
system adopted (Electorate 
Act), 15241 A 

Food situation, serious rice 
shortage, rationing introduced. 
Army control of food distribu- 
tion, special courts for food 
offences, 15006 A ; crisis, 
measure against, 15143 A 
Governor (Mr. Shahabuddm), 
apptmt., 13972 A; resigna- 
tion, 142730; 3Mb:. FazIulHuq 
appointment, 14738 C 
Governor’s rule, ended, 14273 C 
Hindu minority, fresh exodus, 
Indo-Pak. discuseions, Paki- 
stani assurances, 14151 A 
Huq, IVIr. Fazlul, reconciliation 
with Mr. Mohammed AH, re- 
turn to poHticsal life, 14273 C 
Legislative Assembly, dispute 
between Speaker and Mhiistry 
over Budget, 15006 A ; proro- 
gation by Sarkar Ministry, 
CentmL Govemmt.’s attitude, 
submission of Budget by 
Rahman Khan Ministry, 15 143 
A 

Mnistry (Mr. A. H. Sarkar), 
formation, 14273 C; ex- 
pansion, 14621 G; temporary 
suspension by Pres. Mirza, 
reinstatement, membership 
changes, 15006 A ; resig- 
nation, Rahman Khan Minis- 
try, formation; 15143 A 
Rationing, abolished, 13985 C 
United Front, detections, 15D06 
A 

Economic Devdloinnefit. 
kydro-electrio projects, Warsak 
scheme, Inor. Canadian partiol- 
pation* 14630 O 
Kotri barrage, opening, re- 
named Ghulam Mohammad 
* Barrage^ 14144 B ‘ 
Nariomal Economic Goundl, 

” formation, 14664 C 
ZejalrPak cement ^ factory* 

> ‘ 'opeiied,14851 Jl * *' 

'Egypl^ R^tiom 

^&ei4 ' Prek./ EjatacM' vMt, 

\'*^160 A* ^ 

'^^ezGaSnaS, Eg^ftan blocking, 

' 'Mr. Sbhrawaar^s racl^cism. 
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PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Elecfiom. 

CoiwtlttieBt 
resiiiw, I434il A 
West Paki’fUwi LeglsL Assblx-» 
rwoito, A 

Eltaetoral Refcjnn* I 

Coniiiilssioii, set tip, 14232 A J ' 
neport, 15241 A 
Electorate Bill uomt electorate 
lor Ea^t Fakifatan, separate 
electomtas fur W est Pakistan 1, 
parity. pass«ig©, eBactment, 
15241 A 
Federal Capital. 

Site, chosen (Gadap), 14427 B 
FixkI Policy. 

Bice, rationing abol., 139S5 C 
France, Relations with* 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt, Mr Suhra- 
wardy's doBimciation, anti- 
French demonstrations, 15201 
A ; inesactions, 15213 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Visitors* vi*jos,abolish8d.l 4564A 
Ghafjfar Khan, Khan Abdul. 

Arrest, loOOb A 
Ghixlatn Mohammad, Mr. 
Constitutional crisis, broadcast, 
14232 A 

Emergency powers, assumed, 
14121 A; modiftcation by 
Federal Cotirb, new pnxdama* 
tion of powers, 14232 A 
Governor-General, resignation, 
14445 C 

Kotri barrage, opened, 14144 B 
Visit (Delhi), 14141 A 
Governor-General. 

Acting, Major-General Hirza, 
14371 A 

Apjjoinfcment <Miaj.-Geii. Mirza 
etce Mr. Ghulam Mohammad), 
14445 O 

EQgh Commiaaimiers. 

Apptmtfl., Mr. rkramnllah (to 
XiOndon}, 13972 A 
Hungary, RdUnioxts with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military interv^tion, Pakis- 
tani reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Hmb Mr. Fazliil. 

Central Government, Interior 
Minister, apptmt., 14371 A 
East P&kiat^» Governor, ap- 
pointment, 1473S C 
Btdia, Rdarimta with. 

Border demarcatn, agreement, 
commencement, X4S94 A 
Bordmr Inddents, prevention, 
agreement, 14303 A ; (Assam 
and Punjab borders, Chhad 
Bet), 14894 A 

Border troop conoentratlons, 
charges, denials, 14S04 A 

waters dispute, tempor- 
ary agreement, 14303 A ; 
temporary agrmA extended, 
14484 J> ; new interim egnnt., 
145510; 1AU4D . 
Oonpnonwealtk Conference 
(Lottdom 1956),^ HehfH - Mo- 
hammad All meeting. 14961 A 
Evacuee property, provisional 
agrmt., 14141 A; agrmt., 
14303 A ^ , 

GbtLism Mohammad, Mr., EMM 
vWt. lf|14I A 

India Office Library. ]^d.-Pak. 
agiymt. on ownership claim, 
14,303 A ; l4467 B 
Indo - Pakjfafcanl Friendship 
? As^5ciatiop,, foiled, 143Q^ ,A 
Indo-Pakista?iii J«^ae8t^na(flnan- 
cW„ pvamee property), steer- 
ing conimititc>€«' ^ dippus^ons, 
provisio|ial agrmt., i4141 A; 
y .^migration, travel, raiT,fa;affic), 
ogirmt., 14151 A agreements 
(prevention o£^ border Inci- 
8,hriji^ 'e^i^ed ^pro- 
' ‘ "i^rty rav wy -tioiind* 

disputes), 14303 A 


PAKISTAN fcont.) 

India, Relatiem with. 

Kashmir ciue«?tion, main 
heading Ixidisi, subheading 
** Kaehmlr ** 

Minorities, Hindu minority in 
East Pakfetan. fr^h exodus, 
Indo-Pak. dfecu^ions, Paki- 
stani a^nrancse®, 14151 A 
Kflini Mohammed A If meeting, 
arrangements, 14141 A ; Delhi 
discussions (Kashmir, etc.), 
14303 A 

NekowaJ incident, 14303 A ; 
settlement, 15265 A 
** Ko'war *' deckrtn., Chandri 
Mohammad All's proposal. Mr. 
Nehru's response, disagree- 
ment over arbitration ijnestn., 
14894 A 

Rail traffic, resumption agrmt., 
14151 A; through passenger 
services, resumed, 14167 B 
Rice loan from India, 15006 A 
Trade agreement <1955-56), 
14467 B 

Iiitematioixa! Bank. 

Loans, 13984 A ; 14420 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact (Turkish-Iraqi 
defence treaty), proposal, Paki- 
stani support, 14057 A; ad- 
herence, 14298 B ; formal 
accession, 14454 B 


Italy, Rtiations with. 

Lotions, Embassy status, 
14021 D 

Japan, Relations with. 

liade agreement, extension, 
14472 C 

Jordan, Relations with. 

Hussein, King, visit, 14296 0 
Kashmir. 

(For developments in the Indo- 
Fakistaxd dispute on Kaahimr 
and for events in Indian- 
controUed areas, see main 
hdg. India, letter 1, subhdg. 
** Kashmir,*’) 

Baghdad l^’act Council meeting, 
early settlement advocated, 
14873 A 

Economic developmt. schemes, 
14666 A 

Educational progress, 14656 A 

Mohammad Ali. Mr., review oi 
Pakistani policy (London), 
14961 A 

Kekowal incident, 14303 A; 
settlement, 15365 A 

Fsikistaii ail-party conference 
(MU Kashmir, Chaudhrl Mo- 
hammad All’s speech, resolu- 
tion, 14656 A 

Pakistani-controlled areas, new 
Azad Kashmir *' Govt., 
15263 A 

SEATO Council meeting (Kar- 
achi), support for settlement 
of Indo-Pfitotanl dfepute 
through U.N. or direct negotia- 
tions, 14840 A: Mr. Nehra’s 
prete^, 14846 A 

Dxbreet, reports, 14656 A 
Khan Sahib» Dr. 

Republican Party, formation, 
15006 A 


West* Pakistan, Chief Minister, 
. .new Ministry formed, 15006 A 


ikRgimge. 

Offlefal languages (Drdu, Ben- 
' gaM, English), provisions in 
new Constitution, 14769 A 


Legal System. 

Jdarr^age and family laws, com- 
mission set up. 14435 A ; new 
chairman^ 14576 D 


Oaqnat All Khan, Mr^ ^ 
Assasshiattbn, Ihquxry i^or^ 
14345 A ^ ^ ^ 

Obya, R|d«tions wlll[i.^ ‘ ^ 

^ piplomhtifc iids^on8»‘ Einhbwy 
14490 B'*" 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Niarriagc and Family, 

Marriage and family Laws, 
comiDJL^ion set up, 14435 A 
Mohammed Aii, Mr., dispute 
over second niarnaae, 14435 A 
Mexico, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, 14406 C 
MIxrm, Mafor-Gojeral. 

Acting Governor-General, 
14371 A; Gov.-Gem, 14445 C 
East Pakistan, temporary sus- 
pension of Constitution, sus- 
pensica revoked, 15006 A 
Provisional President, election, 
14769 A 

Visits (Kabul), 15071 C 
Mobaxniuad All, Chandhri. 
Ckimmonweaith ( 'onference 
(London, 1956), participation, 
talks with Mr. Nehru on Indo- 
Pakistani questions, review 
of Pakistan’s Kashmir policy, 
14961 A 

East Pakistan, L^isl. Assbly’s. 
prorogation. Minis, statement 
on Central Govti’s attitude, 
15143 A 

Kashmir question, Bulganin - 
Khrushchev support for Indian 
Stand, refutation, 14613 A; 
speech to Pakistani all-party 
<K)nrerence on Kashmir, 14656 
A ; rejection of Indian aban- 
donment of plebiscite scheme 
and partition proposal, insis- 
tence on plebiscite, dispute 
referred to U.N. Security 
CouucU, 14894 A 
Moslem League, Parity. Party 
leader, election, 14371 A; 
membership, resig., 15112 A 
** No-war” declaration, Chaudri 
Mohammad All’s proposal, Mr. 
Nehru’s response, dispute over 
arbitration question, 14894 A 
Prime Minister, apptmt., policy 
statement, 14371 A; resig., 
15112 A 

Mohaixiixied All, Mr. 

East Pakistan, parity, govt, 
restored, reconciliation with 
Mr. Huq, 14273 C 
Marriage, dispute. 14435 A 
Nehru, Mr., meeting, arrange- 
ments, 14141 A; Delhi dis- 
ou88ion8(Kash2nir,etc.),14303A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
14371 A 

U.SA^ and Mexico, Ambassa- 
dor, apptmt., 14406 C 
Visits (Canada), 14038 A 
Moslem League. 

Membership, expulsions (Khan 
Sahib Ministry), 15066 A ; 
resignations (Mohammad Ali, 
etc.), 15112 A 

Mohammad Ali, Mr.,r6Signatn. 
from party membership, 15112 
A 

Parity. Party, leader (Chaudhri 
Mohammad Ali), 14371 A 
West Pakistan, support with- 
drawn from Khan Sahib Min- 
istry, large-scale defections 
from Assembly Party, 15006 A 
National Econoi^c CounciL 
Formation, 14664 C , 
Netherlands, Relations with. 

Vlsl tors’ visas, abollsh©d,14564A 
New Zealand, Relations witii. 
Colombo- Plan aid, see main 
hdg, Colombo Plan, lettelr C. 
North-West Frontier Province. 
CJablnet, (Sardar Ab^pr Rashid) 
disn^sal, (Sarda^ Bahadar 
Kbaiii) formation. 14341 A 
Ghaflar Khah, Abdul, 

retuhi pennitstedjt 14341* A 
Tribal hreaaj limited inc^orpora- 
^ tion; 14341 A 

^ Pakistan, sluice imit pro- 
posal. Legislative ksaembly 
hi^pravaf; 13972 A; Rashid 
Cabinet Oppbtitloii, dismissal, 
new Cabinet, 14341* A 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Persia, Relations with. 

Shah of Persia’s visit, 14762 D 
Press. 

Press Commission, creation, 
editors’ boycott, 14052 A 
Punfah* 

Cabinet (Firoz Khan Noon), 
dismissal, (Sardar Abdul 
Hamid Khan Dasti), forma- 
tion, 14232 A 

Governor (Mr. Gurmanl), ap- 
pointment, 13972 A 
Moslem League Assembly Party, 
expulsions (Mr. Firoz Kban 
Noon, etc.), 14341 A 
West Pakistan, single unit pro- 
posal. Legislative Assembly 
approval, limited representa- 
tion concession. 13972 A 
** Rawalpindi Conspiracy.” 
Prisoners, release, re-arrest, 
14232 A ; amnesty, 14575 B 
Republican Party. 

Coalition Ministry with Awami 
League, 15112 A 
Formation, programme, 15006A 
Membership, adhesions, 1500 6A 
Road Traffic. 

Right-hand driving. 14390 D ; 
left-hand driving, to continue, 
14552 C 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Saud, King, Karachi talks, 
14641 A 
Sind. 

Internal seourity, alleged 
assassination conspiracy, ar- 
rests, 14153 A ; entry restric- 
tions on ex“C3hIef Ministers 
ended, 14341 A 

Khnhro, Mr., apptmt* as Chief 
Minister illegal, Sind Court 
decMon, 14153 A 
Kotri barrage, opened, re- 
named, 14144 B 
Land reform, decree, opposi- 
tion, alleged assassluation con- 
spiracy. 14153 A 
Legislative Assembly, Speaker 
arresteA deposed, 14153 A 
Mir Ghulam All Talpur, re- 
signation from Central Govt., 
arrest In Sind, removal as 
Sind Assembly Speaker, re- 
lease. 14153 A 

Syed, Mr. G. M., restrictions 
relaxed, 14341 A 
West Pakistan single unit pro- 
posal, Legislative Assembly 
approval. 13972 A 
South Africa, Relations with. 
Pakistani community in S.A., 
14187 A ; 14215 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Pakis- 
tam reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Kaslunlr question. Bulganin - 
Khrushchev statemts. .support 
for India, 14603 A ; Pakistani 
refutationf 14313 A ; Soviet 
support for India reiterated 
(Bulganin), 14654 .k 
Middle East alliances, Soviet 
denunciakon, 14256 A ; 14603 
A . , . 

“Pakhtoonlstan” dispute, Mar- 
ital, Bulganin’s support for 
Alkhknistah, 14603 A ; Pakis- 
tani refutation,, 14613 A; 
Soviet support for Af^ahistan 
reiterated (Bulganin), 14654 A 
Ri,ce,jS6yiet "gift, 15006 A * 
Trade And payments agxeemifc., 
16010 B 

Suez Canal. * 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Mr. 
Suhrawardy’s denunciation, 
15201 A; 15213 A 
Egyptian blocking of Canal. 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s criticism, 
15230 A 



PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Suez Canal, 

Egjpt*a.a nationalization. 
Pakistan GoTemmeiit state- 
ment, 15013 A 

London Conf., see mam hdgr. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
**Snez Canal.** 

User*8 Awociation, PaMstanl 
attitude, 15125 A 
Snhrawardy, Mr. H. S. 

Anglo- French military mter- 
vention m Egypt, denuncia- 
tion, 15201 A ; 15213 A 
Communist subyersion, war- 
ning, 15230 A 

Electorate Act, statement, 
15241 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
broadcast, 15112 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian blocking, 
criticism, 15230 A 
Visits (Peking), 152T5 A 
Sweden, Relations with. 

Visitors* visas,abol!sbed,14564A 
Switzexiaz^ Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, eetab- 
lisbed, 14021 D 
Syria, Relations with. 

CiTil aviation, agrmt., 14550 E 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
India (1955-56), 14467 B 
Japan, extension, 14472 C 
Soviet Union, 15010 B 
Tnrlcey, Relations with. 
Baghdad Pact (Turkish-Iraqi 
defence treaty), proposal, Pak- 
istani support, 14057 A ; ad- 
herence, 14298 B ; formal 
accession, 14454 B 
Bayar, Pres , State virft,14135B 
Civil aviation agrmt., 14550 E 
Menderes - KOprulii visit to 
Pakistan, joint Turk. - Pak. 
statement on support for 
Baghdad Pact, 14873 A 
Turkish-Pakistani pact, Soviet 
denunciation, 14256 A 
Visas, abolisl]^, 14680 D 
Unlcef. 

Rice gift, 15006 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military, inter- 
vention in Egypt, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy*s denunciation, anti- 
British demonstrations, 15201 
A ; reactions, 15213 A 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Double taxation agrmt.,14287C 
Eden Sir A., visit. 14081 A 
United States, Relatioiis with. 
Agricultural development, co- 
operative programme, 14417 A 
Atomki eo-operatlon agreement, 
14360 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. C<dondK> Phm, letter C. 
Dalles, Mr., visit (SEATO 
Council meeting), 14840 A 
U.S. aid. technical and economic 
aid agrmts. (1954-55), 14113 
C; alloeatn. (1955-56), Pres, 
prop., 14173 A; further 
technical and economic assist- 
ance agrmts., 14417 A ; total 
aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 

(1950-55), 14651 A; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

U.S. investm^ts in Pakistan, 
U.S. Govt.guarantee8.14417 A 
U.S. rice sales, agreement, pro- 
ceeds to be re-lent to Pakistan 
for development expenditure, 
15006 A 

Vadcan, Reiitknis with. 
Dtplomade relations, estab- 
lished, 14021 D 
West FaMstan. ^ , 

Alkhenistan, dispute with, see 
subheading Afghanlsteii, Rdft- 
tlcuiis vdth above.^ ^ ^ 

Capital (liahora), GMif’.-Uen.’s 
OwSfeer, 14121 A hi • h*- 

^ Chief lihi^ter (Bst ^ /Khan 
SaMb), 14179 A 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Vicest Pakistan. 

Chitral, Indian claim of suzer- 
ainty, Pak. rejectn., 14S94 A 
Council for Administration, set 
up, 13972 A 

Elections, results, 15006 A 
Electoral law, separate elec- 
torate system adopted (Elec- 
torate Act), 15241 A 
Formation (for constitutional 
proposals, etc., see subheading 
Constimtkm), preparations, 
13972 A ; Gov.-General*s en- 
i abling Order, 14121 A; Bill 

I paa^d hy Constituent A^hly., 

I enacted, 14521 A ; Amendmt. 

BjH pap^, 14584 D 
Ghaffar Khan, Khan Abdul, 
arrest. 15006 A 
Govwiment apptmts., selection 
machinery set up. Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr- Famqi), 14179 A 
Governor (Mr. Guimam), de- 
signation, 14179 A; appomt- 
ment, 14521 A 
High Court, set up. 14521 A 
Legislative Assembly, Speaker 
(Dahi), election, Republican 
Party victory, 15006 A 
Ministry (Dr. Klian Sahib), 
formation, 14521 A ; new 
Khan SaMb Ministry, forma- 
tion, expansion, 15006 A 
Moslem League, see special 
subhdg. above. 

Power and Projects Authority, 
establ. proposal. 14121 A 
Red8hirtmovemt.,ban, 15006A 
Republican Party, see spe<dal 
subheading. 

PANA2V1A. 

Arias Espinosa, Seder. 

President, 14053 A 
de la Goardia, Sedor Ernesto. 

President, election, 14997 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmt. (to London), 14123 B 
Elections. 

National Assembly, results, 
14997 A 

Presidential, results, 14997 A 
Gnizado, Sedor f. R. 

Convfctfon, 14161 B 
Impeachment, 14053 A 
President, assumption, deposi- 
tion, 14053 A 
International Banlc. 

Loan, 14420 A 
Panama 

(Dontrol sysfc^ n , 15096 A 
President. 

Anas Espinosa, Sedor, Installa- 
tion, 14053 A 

de la Guardla, Seflor, election, 
14997 A 

Gnizado, Seflor J. R,, assump- 
tlmi, deposition, 14053 A 
Remdn, Pres., assassination, 
14053 A 

RemOn, President. 

Assassination, imi>eachment of 
Sedor Gnizado, 14053 A ; 

^ conspiracy conviction, 14161B 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
SuezCanaL 

Egyptian nationalization, com- 
plaint about non-invitation to 
London conference, 15013 A , 
United States, Relatiotts with. 
Panama Canal Treaty, revised, 
140$6 B ; t PanamanJan ratif., 
14121 D ; U.S. ratif., 14371 E 

PARAGUAY. 

Argentina, ,Relatioits with. , 

New regime recog., 14553 A 
Per6n, ex-preetdent, Arg. - 
Parag. negot^tioiis on asylum 
conditions, 1443J. A ; flight to 
,, Paraguay, tntemment.^ dep. 
j ' ^ tor Panama, 14553 A 

, OtEtl|awed,, 14524^0 * 


I PARAGUAY (cont.) 

I Currency. 

. DeviiiiiiitJon, 14791 B 
i Trade and Financial Agrtwsments. 
United Elingdoni, trade and 
payments agrmt., 14956 A 
Unesco. 

Membership, 14917 0 
United Kingdom, Rdatioas with. 
Trade and payments agreee- 
ment, 14956 A 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 

PARIS AGREEMENTS. 

See main heading London and 
Paris Agreements, letter L. 

PERSIA (IRAN). 

Ala, M. Hussein. 

A^isassinatiou attempt, 14684 A 
Armed Forces. 

(See also Army below.) 

Chiefs of Staff, Head (Gen. 
Hedayat), 14404 A 
Army. 

Pro-Communist spy ring, execu- 
tions, reprieves, 14404 A 
Baghdad Pact. 

See main hdg., letter B. 
Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Cabinet. 

Hussein Ala Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 14151 B ; changes, 
14404 A ; (Ardalan, For. Min., 
Entezam Dep. Prem.), 14602 F 
Eahedi CabMet, redgnation, 
14151 B 
Currency. 

Revaluation, 14134 C 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Gen. Batmanqlicb, 
to Karachi), 14404 A 
Economic Development. 

Building contracts, award (U.S., 
France, Germany), 14405 0 
Oil pipeline, contracts, awarded 
(U.K., France), 14405 O 
Seven-year plan, Khuzistan 
development, U.S. survey, 
14896 A 

Fadayan Islam Organization. 
Kashani, Mullah, detention, 
14684 A 

Leaders, trial, executn., I4684A 
Outlawed. 14684 A 
France, Rdiations with. 

Building contract, award, 14405 
C 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

I Building contract, award, 

I 14405 C 

Telephones, supply contract 
awarded. 1 4405 O 
Gold and DoUar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 O 
Hussein Ala, M. 

Prime Minister, 14151 B 
India, Relations with. 

Ck>mmerce and navigation 
treaty, 13989 C 

(Cultural co-operation, agrmt., 
15272 B 

Shah of Persia, visit, 14762 D 
Internal Security. 
Anti-government conspiracy, 
Mossadeq collaborators, ar- 
rests, 14404 A 

Armed forces, etc., pro-Com- 
munlst spy ring, executions, 
reprieves, 14404 A 
Makki, Hussein, and M« Naral- 
man, arrest^ 14782 B 
Tudeh I^arty, see special suh- 
« heading below. 

Rdbitions widi. 

Baghdad Pact (Turklsh-Iraql 
. defence paipt), adherence,14485 

^ A 5 .formal acces^on, 14505 O 
plf^rions with. 

, D^doiiiatic i]:yts^ons,.£hnbas8y 
I ^ . status, 440^2 ' 

,Eccm<m)J® dey^pment, survey^ 


5S 

PERSIA (IRAN) (cont.) 

MoikSadeq, Dr. 

licSeitoe from prison, 15022 C 
Sentence, appeal to Supreme 
Court rejected. 14782 B 
Oil. 

Kevlr-Khuryan Oil Co., Soviet 
rights, transfer to Persia, 
15048 D 

Oil discovery at Qum, 15066 B 
Opimn^ 

Cultivation, smoking, ban, 
14451 B 

Pakistan, Relations with* 

Shah of Persia's visit, 14762 B 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions. Embassy 
status, 14641 A 
Saud, King, Persian vMt, 
statement, 14641 A 
Shah Mohammed Reza* 

Visits (India, Pakistan), 14762 
D; (Turkey), 14873 A; 
(Soviet Union), 15048 D 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Baghdad Pact (Turklsh-Iraqi 
defence pact), Persian adher- 
ence, Soviet protest rejected, 
14485 A ; further Soviet 
protest rejected, 14565 A ; 
new Soviet warnings (Bul- 
ganin -Khrushchev), 14654 A ; 
further Soviet protetst, rejec- 
tion. 14873 A 

Frontier delimitation, agrmt., 
13968 C 

Kevir-KImryan OH Co., Soviet 
rights, transfer to Persia, 
15048 D 

Shah of Persia, U.S.S.R. visit, 
15048 D 

Soviet military attach^ (Kuz- 
netsov), expulsion, 14780 C 
Soviet war debt, payment 
agreement, 13968 C 
Suez Canal. 

London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
'*Suez Canal. *^ 

Users* Association, membersMp, 
15125 A 

Transport. 

Road construction, contract for 
U.K. Arm, 14206 A 
Tudeh Party* 

** Intelligence service/* mem* 
bers’ mass arrest. 14782 B 
Yazdi. Dr , death sentence.com- 
muted to life imprisonment, 
14782 B 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact (Turkish -Iraqi 
defence pact), Persian adher- 
ence, 14485 A; formal ac- 
cession, 14505 0 
Bavar, President, Persian visit, 
14485 A 

Economic and cultural co- 
operation, joint commission to 
be set up. 14485 A 
Shah of Persia, Ankara visit, 
14873 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Bahrein, sovereignty, Persian 
claim, British rejecte. 14935 B 
Oil pipeline, contract awarded, 
14405 C 

United States, Relations with. 
Building contract Award, 144050 
FriendsMp treaty, 14443 D 
KIbuzistan, / development, U.S. 

survey. 14896 A 
U.S. aid (proposals), 14173 A; 
total to 1955, 14442 B ; 

(19.^4-55), 147^2 A 
Zahed^, General. 

Prime Minister, reslgniatipn, 
1415JL B ' ’ 

FEkU.' , ,,, ' , 

Cabinet. . . 

Odria Cabinet, reorganlzAtion, 
14484 B ; tdianges, 15000 A 
Prado Cabhie^^foriptn., 1504^ A 
Colombia, Relations^ with., 
Blplomatio rdatiems, resumed, 
14044 , 0 ^ 
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PERU (cont.) 

CoBgrttis. 

Hoaa© of Bepr©wiitafci¥«8, mem- 
beraMp increa^, 14®^S E 
Senate, membersMp tncreasa,, 
14628 E 
CoAstitutloti* 

Women, equal rlglits, 14487 D 

Deatix Penalty. 

ReintrcMiiiction, 14295 G 
Ecnador, Rdatiom witfa. 
Frontier dfepnte* setitonent, 
excbange of Ambaasadors, 
14811 B 
Electioiis. 

Prudential, reenlts, 15000 A 
Electoral Ri^orm. 

W’omen, francMse, iateJdnotn , 
14487 D 
Gold. 

See main beading, letmr G. 
lEEaya de ia Torre, Scnor Raul. 

Expnl^on, revocation, 15047 A 
Internal Disturbances. 

General strikes, riots, setfclemt., 
15000 A 

Iqnitoa revolt, suppression, 
15000 A 

Tw»#>t.Trattlrt»rtnt Ttarife- 

Loans, 13984 A; 14168 A; 
14420 A 

Netbexlands, Relatioiis witb. 
Biplomaiac relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Odria, General Manxt^. 

Presidency, retiremt., 15000 A 
Political Parties. 

Apnsta party, legalization, 
15047 A 

Prado, Dr. Mannd. 

Policy statement, 15000 A 
President, election, 15000 A; 
tnangnration, 15047 A 
President. 

Prado, Dr. Manuel, election, 
15000 A ; inanguration, 15047 
A 

Strikes. 

General strike, disturbances, 
settlemmt, 15000 A 
United States, Relationa with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U,S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 


PETROLEUM. 

(See also xmder indlvIdTial 
coFiintries, mjbbdg. OIL) 
Anglo-lranl^ OH Company. 

See main bc^. United Kingdom, 
letter U, subbdg. "Britisb 
Petroleum Company.” 
toq Fetrotenm Company. 

See tinder Iniq, lettra 1. 

MidiBe EastOMs. 


European oil sbortage, restelc- 
' tlous and rationing in Euro- 

pean countries, O.E.E.C. 
emergency supply aiuange- 
ments, IJ.S. restrictions on 
additional oil supplies pending 
An|^»-Frencb witbdra^iyalfrom 
l^ypt bfted by President 
t Biseobower, U.S. em®cgency 

f plans, ^^tain!ka^ pool” ‘for 
transporting oil te Bulrope, 
fl5249iA ^ 


ABddle East l^^diiiet. 
Klrkuk-Bldon pli]PdlEi^ E^l,; 
^^Xiobanese, ’-BTriaa ..ApiHEoyal,i 
14630 A . 

Dtplom^ 

JBanuiiiig tJoiiEefCinsa 

Seei mate beadteg, 1 
China (Cqnmtnnistt 

'R'flki!»tnjf |t«: adtll. 

feri- 

1^131 B> ' 
Oitna (Naflnnatfat 6 &.nimeitt)^ 


. jtraeMdlqnite, ; 


PHILIPPINES <cont.> 

Congress. 

Senate, membersMp, 14636 B 
l^fypt. Relations with. 

Treaty of MendsMp, 13998 B 
Eleciloxis. 

Senate, partial elections (1955), 
14636 B 
Kmigration. 

Bntisb N- Borneo, immigration 
^reement, 14393 C 
Gold. 

See main beadmg, letter G. 
Indozfeesia, Eelatioiis with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Manila visit, 
15246 A 

Japan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relationB, Embassy 
status, 15072 G 

Peace Treaty, ratification, 
14988 C ; 15072 0 
Reparations and loan agrmts., 
14400 B; 14943 B ; Pbjlip- 
pine Senate approval, 1498S 
G ; ratification, 15072 G 
Pop^doxt. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British N. Borneo, immigration 
agreement, 14393 C 
UnitedStates, Rdlalioiis with. 
Atomic oo-oi>eration agreement, 
14360 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
bdg. Colombo Plan, letter O. 
Dulles, Mr., visits, 14081 A ; 
14840 A 

Nixon, Mr., Manila visit, 14987 
A 

U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
(1948-55). 14442 B; (1950- 
55), 14651 A ; (1954-55), 

14742 A 

U.S. bases, joint statement, 
(Mr. Nixon's Manila visit), 
recognition of Philippine 
sovereignty ovot bases, 14987 
A 

U-S. military «dd agrmt.,142970 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Nanaha (Spratly), Paracel Is., 
territorial dispute, 15131 B 

POLAND. 

Agricaltmre. 

Peasants' compulsory deliver- 
ies, penalties for non-^compli- 
ance reduced, 14880 A 
Amnesty. 

Non-political prisoners. Govt, 
proposal, 14817 A ; Amnesty 
Bill pass^ by Sejm, first mass 
releases, 14880 A 
Political prisonfirs, mass 
amnesty, oompensatiem. Govt, 
proposal, I48M A; Amnesty 
Bill passed by Sefm, first mass 
releases, 14880 ^A^» furtler 
releases, 14928 B; 15242 A 
Armed Forces* 

Air Forces Soviets ? O.-te-C. 

(Turkiel), r^ease^ 15242‘ A 
Junction, 14441 A ; 15242 A 
Soviet generals, dismissal, 
1S242,|A 

Bientt, M. Bolcrinwi ^ 

BeaMi, 14761 A . 

% JSuxma^ Rdbidons '^thr 

Dipl, relatlona, estabb, 14585 A 
M T]^e agreement 14908 A 
" UiNifa Warsaw visit, 14585 A 
Ci^binet. " ^ 

- * ^SSyralaklewicz Cabinet, changes 
(Gem' BadMe^cz relieved as 
llffltel of Stete Seourity, aipptd. 
Mu. of State ^ Farms, M., 
Wlcha, Rome Malre'MteS^M. 

I 'Romkowskl* dismissed), 14064; 
' '•C'; (Mbalster of Stete Cobtrol, 
MJZaml^wBM),!l41640| Gen. 
Badkjewlczdte^Med,148H A; 
' ^ ^further cAmges (RapskM' nice 
Skizeszewskl l^^nreigfiMlifister, 
Stawtesbl fice Beitetila^Depty. 
r'c ^ ' Pr«i®ei^ eteCf;^148J^ A‘ ; '»dis-i 
missal of Mbiiatete 


POLAND (cont.) 

Cabinet. 

nan riots, merger of Ministries, 
new apptmts. (JedrychowsM, 
Jaszczdk, Szyr), 14967 A ; 
further merger of Ministries, 
new appointmts. (Hoffman, 
Dab-Kociol). 15033 A; M. 
Mine's resignation. Deputy 
Minister of Defence apptd. 
(SpychaJski), Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky's ** leave of absence,” 
15161 A; SpychalsM apptd. 
Defence Minister (vice Rokos- 
sovsky), further changes 
(Bienkowski, Baranski, Darski, 
Zarzyeki), 15242 A 
Canada, Rela t ions with. 
Canadian wheat sale, agree- 
ment, 14809 B 
CoaL 

E.C.B. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Co^ Production, 
letter E. 

Communist Party. 

See United Workers' Party 
below. 

Cyrankiewicz, M. 
Democratization of political 
and economic life, increased 
parity, control over Govt., 
incr. admin, decentralization, 
denunciation of illegal police 
methods, Sejm statement, 
14880 A 

Economic reforms, improve- 
ment of wages and working 
conditions, statemt., 15033 A 
Polish-Soviet agreement (sta- 
tus of Soviet troops in Poland, 
Soviet economic aid, etc.), 
statement, 15242 A 
Poznan riots, statemt., 14967 A 
Visits (Moscow), 15242 A 
Warsaw oonf., speech, 14249 A 
Democratic Party. 

Constitutional reforms, de- 
mands, 15242 A 
Denmark, Relations with. 

Polish MIG fighter, Bornholm 
landing, 15170 C 
Eastern European Mutual Assis- 
tance Treaty* 

See mam hdg., letter .E* 
Economic Devdlopment. 

Five-yr. plan (1956-60), revi- 
sion, S$um*^ approval, 15242 A 
Egypt, Relatioiis with* 

Dipl. relottensJISmhaasy status, 
14816 B 

Egyptian troops, training by 
Soviet offleera in Poland, U.K. 
-U.S. statements, 14793 A 
, Elections, 

General electmns, to be held in 
1957, 15242 A 
••Five Principles.” 

See mate headteg, letter F. 
Germany (Eastom), Rdiktions 
''^vrith. 

Consulates, opening, agrmt., 
14562 F 

East German reparations, can- 
cellation, agreement, 15267 A 
Frontier (Oder-Nelsse), joint 
declaration, 14321 D ' 
GdrMtz, eastern part returned 
to E. Germany, 14562 F 
State’ of' war, ending; PoMflh 
Govt, recommendation, 14056' 
A ; proclamation, 14091 € 
Stett^ jt^ iPcdl^-Gerinasn i*)rt 
admiiiistrattcte-iplaai,^ 14562 F 
Germak^ (Western); Relations 
witii. ' . ' ' 


i^a: 


Polish 

Adenauer's e 

Sti^’^'^bf vi^>iebdte5^/-^llflh. 
G^ETvt. reOommmi&tloii; iioss 
A ; w)«teitien, 14W-<5 
Gomnlki^ M. Wlidy^^. 
DemoorafcMon of ' political 
and economic ^e; denuncia- 
tion* of parijy'a errors, emi^ha- 
Bis cm “ different^ reads' * to 
SooialiEia,^ Istatemts., 15161A 


POLAND (cont.) 

Gomulka, M. Wladyslaw. 

Party membership, readmis- 
sion, 15033 A 

Release from prison, rehabilita- 
tion, 14817 A 

Soviet leaders* Warsaw visit, 
discussions, 15161 A 
United Workers' Party, First 
Secretary, 15161 A 
Visits (Moscow), 15242 A 
Home Army (Wartime Under- 
ground Forces). 

Leaders, sentence© (Moscow 
trial, 1945), details, 15242 A 
Members, rehabilitation, re- 
storation of civic rights, re- 
lease of prisoners, efforte to 
obtain return of deportees 
from Soviet Union, announce- 
ment, 14817 A ; sentences 
against Gen. Tatar etc. an- 
nulled, 14880 A: commemo- 
ration of Warsaw rising, 
15033 A 

Polish name, corrigendum, 
15242 A (footnote). 

Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Polish 
reactions, relief supplies, 15221 
A ; Polish - Soviet support for 
Kadar regime, 15242 A 
India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, oommimlqud 
(”five principles,” etc.), 
14372 A 

Internal Disturbances. 

Poznan nets, 14967 A ; casual- 
ties, arrests, 15033 A; trials 
(sentences, acquittals), 15161 
A ; mdictments annulled, rio- 
ters released, 15242 A 
Labour Policy. 

Workers' ^evances (Poznan 
riots), Govt.*s remedial 
measures (payment of wage 
arrears, tax refunds, wage in- 
creases, housing etc.), 15033A 
Merchant Navy, r 

Political organization on ships, 
dissolution, 15242 A 
Seamen, permission to serve on 
foreign ships, 15242 A 
Ministry of Home Affaixrs. 

Formation, 14064 C 
Ministry of State Security* 
Ministers, officials, dismissal, 
14064 O 

Reorganization, 14064 G 
Motor Industry. 

Production figs. (1954), 14469 A 
Ochab, M. Edward. 

First Sec., United Workers’ 
Party, 14767 A ; resignation, 
15161 A 

Political prisoners, wrongful 
arrests, convictions^ admission, 
14817 A 

Poznan riots* statement, ad- 
mission of administrative ‘and 
economic i^ortcomings, 15033 
A 

Okulicld, Generat Leopold. 

Deafih, 14478 C * 

Petroleumi ^ < 

Middle Bast crisis, j petrol 
. * rationing, 15249 A i 
Polish Exiles, i 
Effiigctei Pdhsh GovL's apl>eal 
for return, r^atriatiOa k>ffer, 
' result^ 14510 A * ^ 
FreepArdom Govemment offer, 
-T4817A.' . 

Hanke, M. Hugon, return from 
U.BZ] 14510 All' 

MacMewlc% M. Stanislaw; re- 
turn to Poland, 14928 B i 
Political Prisonexx* t'i i 
' Atenesty,* Govermnent t pro- 
3^J>08Al,id4817 A ; anmdsty Bill 
passed by Sejm, 1488#' A 
Releases (M. Gomulka, Gen. 
SpychalsM, etc); 14817 A; 
J (General Tatar ete), 14880^A ; 
15242 A ^ 
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FOLMTO (coni.) 

Press. 

Maisiial Bnlganin’s strictures, 
15033 A 

Prices. 

Redactions (consomer goods, 
etc.5, 14296 B 
Public Security CornTuittee. 
Abolition, functions trans- 
ferred to Mimstry of Internal 
Affairs. 15242 A 
Rokosso'vslcy, Marsital. 

Miioster of Defenc:©, ‘‘ leave of 
alfflenc©,** 15161 A ; resigna- 
tion. 16242 A 

Politbaro, memb^Mp ended, 
15161 A 

Bofiaan Catliolic Cbu^^ 
Cimrcii-State ireilation&, joint 
<x>minissi 03 i «tabld-, 15242 A 
WyszynsM, Cardinal, please, 
15161 A ; first sermon, 15242 
A 

Sc|ikiu 

Amnesty BIB, debates, passage. 
14S80 A 

Iii<a?eas©d control over Govt., 
United Workers* Party deci- 
sion. 15033 A 
Social Services, 

Family allowances, increases, 
15033 A 

Soviet Union, Relatioiis with. 
Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
off^, 14036 B; agrmt, signed, 
14220 B 

Bolganin, Marslial, Polish visit, 
sfcnotnres on Polish press, 
statement on Polish retention 
of ex-German tendtory, 15033 
A 

Oultxiraa co-operation, agnnt., 
15242 A 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, reac- 
tions, 15221 A ; Polish-Soviet 
support for Kadar r^ime, 
15242 A 

Polish armed forces, Soviet 
gmerals etc., dismissed, 15242 
A 

Polii^ <^0^5eEr prisoners (3,000), 
release by U.S.S.R., 145^ C 
Soviet economic aid, agreemts. 
(new credits, arrangements 
for repayment of previous 
credits), 15187 A; Polish 
debts cancdQed, 15242 A 
Soviet-Polish , tension, Soviet 
leaders* sudden Warsaw visit, 
Polish re^stance to reported 
Soviet demands, Pravda 
attadc on Polish^ l®ess, Try- 
bwnnlMiu r^ly^ flSEittrRns^an 
deuMmatcattons* Soviet teoop 
movanente ended* 15161 A ; 
Moscow discussions, agcmt. on 
atatim of Soviet trooi^ In 
Poland, Soviet eocmomio aid 
etc.. Joint statemenl^^ ^M* 

, Oyrankiewicz*s statinent, 
15242 A ; agreement on 
Sov^t ,troop^ * status sigr^d, 
provii^ons, 15275 B 
Soviet ropafedatlon of Polish 
‘ cdtimis, agnnt., . releases, 
15242 A 

Soviet troops in Pbl^d, Po&h- 
Sovlet agreement on status, 
£5^2 A; agreement signed, 
pcnvMom, 15275 B * 

Staliiiist Pcdicy. ^ I 

See subhdg. United « Werkert* 

' Baity below.- i , s 
State Secmity Otgane. 

Obisf Pros^bdtofs, ^dlMssal. 
148171 

,J414686. A f f ♦ I it I 

Committee^ bif ‘Sbeurity, ' 

to]matl(m,t 14M4^iC4rici^tr- I 

' 148^, fJA .i u*. * ^ ^ 


POLAND (coBt.) 

State Security Organ*. 

Security police, M. Ochah*s 
CTiticiBin of police m^ods, 
admlgrion of wrtwgfui arrests 
and convictions, 14817 A; 
powers curtailed, legisktioii 
passed, 148S0 A 
Steel. 

B.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Steel Frodttctlon, 
letter B. 

Suez Canal. 

Ffeyptian nationalization, 
Polish support, complaint 
about non-invitation to Lon- 
don oonferenoe, 15041 A 
Trade and FfnimcIflT Agretanauits. 
Bunna, trade agrmt., 14908 A 
Cwoada, Canadian wheat sale, 
agxeecoent, 14809 B 
U.K:. <1955). 14180 A ; (1956), 
14956 A 

Yugoslavia, 14557 B 
Trade Unions. 

Central Council, ee^on, erifci- 
cisims of leadership, new 
Presidium elected (Loga- 
Sowinsld, etc.), iwjlitical and 
economic demands. 15242 A 
United Kiagdicmu Relations with. 
British-horn wives in Poland, 
number. 14318 A 
Trade agreements (1955), 14108 
A; (1956), 14956 A 
United Peasant** Party. 

Political and economic reforms, 
demands, 15242 A 
United States, Rdadons with. 
C^ybm Seas, Polish ship* seized 
by Chinese Nationallfitg, Polish 
protest, U.S. reply, 13986 A 
Economic aid. Pres. Eisen- 
hower's offer, Polish crittoism. 
15161 A 

Poznan riots, U.S. statement, 
Polish protest. 14967 A 
XJ.S aircraft, violation of Polish 
territory, Polish allegrations, 
U.S. denial, 15048 C 
tT.S. bcdloon launchings over 
Poland. Polish protest, 147 23A 
U.S. food offer after Poznan 
riots, Polish rejeetion, 14967 A 
Uxiited Workers* Party. 
Anti-Stallnist devekipmeiitg, 
M. Jerzy Morawski’s criticism 
of “ ctdt <d Stalin '* and St^- 
M policy, mass amnesty for 
ixdltical prfsonecs, rehabilita- 
tion. of wartime Home Army 
memhew, critidam of police 
methods, admissloiL of wrong- 
ful arrests and convictions, 
14817 A; M. Gomulka's de- 
nunda^tion of party's errors, ! 
^phasis on “ different roads 
to Socdalism/' Central Com- 
mittee's resolution on hberaJi- 
zation policy, Soviet-Polish 
tdisicm, Soviet leaders* War- 
i^atw v^t, Central Cttee.’s re- 
eistaaice to reported Soviet 
demands, '^^161 A; further 
crilieism of police, methods, 

, t dis(dosure of seesret police 
<mtelties» 15242 A 
Oentiral Committee; new mem- 
^ bOTS (Gomulka;, 'SpyohalsM, 
Loga - SowlnSki, KBszko), 

15161 A 4J' * 

First Secretary, app^ciidment , 

» (Odbab), 14767 A J (Gomulka 
vice Oohab),^ 15161 A ^ 
Gch&b» M., see speciallnd^hdg. 

* above. ‘ ' ' j tp. # 

Politburo, nje^mfeambem; 15033 
A ; new oiitolieasrsCGomu^ 
eto.),eia:pulsf(M-dl^<?StaJte®ts** | 
(Rokossovskyii i^owlWiJettl), 
jf#' ddl^li^A . u’ 

R<^t|ca4 aud^ecoimiido | 

announcement, 15633tA',i 


POLAND (coBti) 

United Wtwkers* Party. 

Poznan riots, administrative 
and economic shortcomings, 
M. Ochab's statemt., 15033 A 
Pre-w^ Polish Communist 
Party, dtoolution by Comin- 
tern repudiated, 14817 A 
^ugcffilav Communist party, 
contacts re-estabL, Polish 
del^ation's Yugoslav visit, 
15188 A 
Wage*. 

Increases, 15033 A 
Working ** norms ”, stabdiza- 
tlcm, 15033 A 

Warsaw. 

"Palace of Science and Culture,” 
completion, 14472 B 
Warsaw COuference. 

See main heading, letter W, 
Yugoslavia, Rriatiou* with* 

Civil aviation, agrmt., 14557 E ; 
Belgrade - Warsaw services, 
agreement, 14628 D 
Muxual claims, settlemt,, 14557 B 
Sdentaific and technical co- 
oi>eration, agrmt., 14557 E 
Tourist traffic, agrmt., 14557 B 
Trade agrmt., 14557 E 
Yugoslav Communist party, ; 
contacts re-established with ! 
Polish Communist party, i 
Polish delegation’s Yugoslav 
visit, 15188 A 

POUSH-GOVEENMENT- 

IN-EXILE. 

I Cabinet, 

Hanke, M. Hugon, apptd. 
Premier, return to Poland, 
14510 A 

Council of National Unity. 
Hanke, 31. Hugon, condemna- 
tion, 14510 A 

PORTUGAL. 

Bc^um, Relation* with. 

Cultural agrmt-, 14345 E 
Legations, Embassy status, 
14345 E 
Cabinet. 

Salazar Cabinet, changes. 
14321 A 

Canada, RelaticMi* witii. 
Legations, Embassy status, 
14113 E 

fThitia (Conununist), Relations 
with. 

. Macao;' CMnese territori^ 
claims,, 145353 ^ 

Constitixtioii. 

Corporative State, creation of 
autonomous corporatitms. Bill 
introduced, 14779 3 ; Natnl. 
Assembly approval, 14990 B 
C o r p orative State. 

See Constitution. 

Cravei^ Lopes, President. 

Visit to London, 14^27 A 
Cunha, Eb*. Paulo. . ^ , 

yisite (U.SX), 14613 A 
Defence. 

Expenditure (1953), NATO figs. 
mm, A.; (1949-55), NATO 
figs.. 1461T A 

NATO, use of Portugaese air 
bases, 14966 B 
Enrppean Pasrments Urion. 

^ Setlilements and position^ see 
' main heitdlh^, Idfeter B. 

Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
FJgs,‘a95«,,U2^d , ' „ 
GulbenMan Fbpu4eti<^* ^ ’ 

See^i^main ihdg. /Gultjoakian* 
Foundation, letter, (L’* ^ f 
Hungary, Rriatio^s^ with. Ai u 
^ j Hmigarta/« revolution; ’ Soviet 
.'^^tlmffitaryidid»rventt^ Portu- 
guese readtionS^ 15221 A ' 

Ih^a, Relatioii*' with^te h tvi < « 


] PORTUGAL (cont.) 

I India, Helatioixs with. 

. Goa question, Duiles-Cunha 
oommuniqu5 on Buiganin- 
I Khrushchev statemts., Indian 
representations, 14613 A 
Portuguese settiements in India, 
see under main hdg., letter P. 
Italy, Rdations with. 

Legations, Emharo* slatus, 
15194 B 

Lmidon and Pari* Agreements. 
See main heading, letter L. 
Roads* 

Construction (post-war), 14442 
A 

Shipping* 

See mam heading, letter S. 
Soviet Union, Rriations with- 
Goa question, Bulganin - 
Khrushchev statements, sup- 
port for India, 14603 A ; 
Portuguese reactions (Bulles- 
Ouoha statmnent), 14613 A ; 
Soviet support for India 
reiterated, 14654 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mjaitary intervention, Portu- 
gu^e reactions, 15221 A 
Steel Industry- 
Development plans, 15148 B 
Suez Canal. 

London CJonferenoe, see main 
hdg. Egypt, letter E. suhhdg. 
" Suez tonal.” 

Users’ Association, membership, 
15125 A 

Touriaaou 

Figures (1954), 14788 A 
Trade Policy. 

Xjiberahzation measticee (O.E. 
B.C. coxmtriee, dollar area), 
percentage of import total 
(Dec. 1955), 14788 A; (June, 
1956), 15097 A 

United Kingdom, Rdlation* with. 
Presideiit toaveiro Lopes, Lon- 
don visit, 14527 A 
Uxiited Nation*. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Dr. Chmha'a U.S, visit, joint 
statement with Mr. Dulles 
(Goa, eto.), 14613 A 
I U.S. aid (1954-55>; 14742 A; 
(1948-55), 14442 B 

PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA. 

Mozand>iqae«^ i 
Limpopo railway to Rhodesia, 
opening, 14355 B 

PORTUGUESE SETTLE- 
MENTS IN INOMAl 

Constitution. • 

Befonn (elected members on 
L^rislat. OeL, etc.),. 14401 A 
Elections. 

Legislative Council, 14401 A 
InUemal Security.. 

Arrests, nationaiistE^ Indian 
sa^affraht9,m27iA; 14401 A 
Gaitonde, Dr-v release, 14274 A 
LegMafciom 14274 A 
* Legislative Council# 

New Btetute (elected members), 
14401 A • 

PoDixlation. 

' Figures, 14274 A 
Rtatnsi ^ I . j ' 

' Indian proposal for transfer of 
Boverdfeidy; Portuguese re- 
jection, Mtw Nehmi'a statemt., 

^ iI418T/-A; Pmtnguiaie *pro- 
n.it'posala te i' neuteti,^f.ifronlter 
supervMoii/. breakdemi of 
I * i'lirep.ijmgottetlofnB.tG 
-•I ^ration nmrpmtii in Iiidia,^aoti- 
ll1l1ittea^Cotesapatioll« 
and Nagar 


m 

PORTUGUESE SETTLE- 
MEKTS IN INDIA (coat,) 
Simtiis. 

Br. Salamr, P 0 rtiigme 0 © daima 
to NATO support, Indian 
Popudlatlon, 14*274 A ; mass 
entry of Indian aarfjropraftwf, 
arn»ta, casualtiot, etc., demon- 
etrations, riots in India, 
Indian Nati. Con^rresa attitude, 
mil service suspended, Mr. 
J^eliru^s statements (Anglo- 
Portngnese treaty, Indian 
GoTt.’s policy, Bombay riots, 
etc.), rupture of Indian- 
Portugu^e reiations, Portu- 
guese protests, Indian ban on 
entry of mipcvrahw, 14461 A 
Trade. 

Figs. (India, Portugal), 14274 A 

PUERTO RICO. 

Hationallst Party* 

Members, sentences, appeals 
rejected, 14518 G 
tJ.S. House of Representatives, 
footing Incident, 14518 G 
United States, Relations witb. 
TJ.S. House of Representatives, 
shooting incident, sentences, 
appeals rejected, 14518 G 
R. 

REFUGEE PROBLEMS. 

(See also under main hdg. 
United Nadom Organization, 
subhdg* '"Refugee problems.’*) 
Hungarian Refugees. 
A8ylumoffers,15189A; 15221 A 
Austria, arrival, figs., 15221 A 
iLDteisGoverxmiental Committee 
for EmrofNeaniSligf^^ 

Coinmil, ist session, 14002 B 
Biroctcr, death ist Mr. H. 
Gibson. 14002 B 
Hungarian refugees, appeal for 
h^, 15221 A 

New Zealand, adherence, 14976 
A 

Permanent body, establishnat., 
14602 B 

Programme (1955), 14002 B 
Netberlaxnis Aid Campaign. 

, Contributions, total, 14186 B 

RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Buddbisixi. 

Harijans, mass convecsioii to 
Buddhfem, 15187 0 
Sixth Great Buddhist Oouncil, 
proceedings, termfuation, 
15069^ E . , 

"Year* of Buddha** (2,500th 
anBiyersary of Buddha*B , 
death), celebrations M 
Ite eountries, 15066 B 
Churdb of RcMB^biitd. 

Aii^-Pi:enjCh 

’vontioh in EkfPt,* affctifede,! 
1620# I ^ , 

Archblsbop of Yariri/ dbatb: otl 
Br. * ^Garbett, Br. RHihsay , 
appolnteil, 141886 B ’ - « , 
Bishoprics (0heater),A468® 31 ; 

‘ (IBra^ord# >WOToesfce«>, 14586 ^ 
B ; (Londoh^ Br.> j Mont- 
I ‘Igomery / Cazui^ll ^u^vlBr. 

Wand^ 11686 B ; (Cbveatry, i 
‘ ' Durhamipi GuilAhMSd,?^ Peter-, 
borough, . 

Couteal A£ricai^/JE^c!CK?iaoQ 

Paget), 14281 D r 

Church (>>inmi8si(meisyi lassets 
aatd iucouift (i964-55<li. 14466 A 
** ,CtOT»h of, togtod irMAwth 

'u blEiiopr|of‘t3antectaE^^ 

14i5#5' A 
iuur.,^14496 A 
«!itaD#^«CMhedi^ fu^utatiou 

- liL6iiil^>Brit^ Mhdtcal 

U^rtyiasoclatiou reporb tof'^Axch- 
<^Di ^ibl9hiips$€im«i!te^^ B 

rCiSjftieiCIiniB^#fi %fttp 

< By^^Sgypt- 1 


RELIGIOUS OFE (mnt,) 

Greek Cachetic Church. 

Bishop of Egypt, protest agst. 
new divorce law, compromise, 
14927 A 

Greeis Orthodox Church. 

PmnMe of Greece, Bishop 
Bopothoos, elachlon (mce late 
Archbishop Spyridou),! 4801 D 
United JKl^dom. deportation 
of Greek Orthodox priest |Fr. 
Macheriotisb 14958 A 
Roman G&thoUc Church. 

(See also main heading Vatican, 
letter V.) 

Appointments, Archbishop of 
est minster <Dr. Godfrey), 
15259 A 

Argentme, Church in, see mam 
heading Argentina, letter A- 
Bulganin - Khrushchev visit to 
Bntaiu, attitude, 14833 A 
China (Communist), Church in. 
Papal Encyclical persecution 
details (Vatican statement), 

14076 B 

Hungary, Cardinal Mlndszenty 
released, 14315 D ; Archbishop 
Grosz, release, 14482 B ; 
pardoned, resumption of 
episcopal duties, 14872 B 
Innocent XI, Pope, beatifica- 
tion, 15132 B 

Norway, Jesuit Order, ban 
lifted, 15215 A 

Pius XII, Pope, vision of 
Chrfet, 14642 A 

Poland, C!hurch-State relations, 
joint commission established, 
15242 A 

Southern Rhodesia, lEtierarchy, 
creation, 14281 B 
Switzerland, Society of Jesus, 
proposed Efting of han,14312B 
South Africa. 

" (Church of England m South 
Africa,” dispute with Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1456S A 
Inter - racial conference of ■ 
Protestant Ghurdies, 14677 A. 
Native education. Church re- 
actions to Govt.*s policy, 

14077 A 
United States* 

Protestant education, Rooke- . 

feller gift. 14039 A 
Religious dfenomlnatlon^ stat- 
istics, 14436 D ; (1955). 15119 
D 

RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND FEDERATION. 

(For territorial afhdrs see main 
heatdQngs Northern. Rhodesia, 

‘ Nyaaldasi^ and Southern 
A'' llliodi»ia^ ' 

AHena. 

Legislation, Um9 A ^ . 
BanJdfig'. , ' i,, 

:^od6^ 

and Nyasaladd). creatioxi, 
14762 A; iuaug., Gov^or 
(Graftey-Smithh 14988 B 
Mere^aiit ' Bank of CeUtral 
Africa, formation, 14938 B 
- l^ro«dcasting.r 

) iBMiu^iy eomndflsiou, 14295 H 
By-rie^ons. 

; Kaiim, 14492 B 
Sebakwe, 14S82 B 

CaWHf^ , 'j . . iL- . n 

„ , (Hoggins) Cabinet, 

istous o^Ppwer M. Barrow), 
14151 0 ; furtiier apptmts. ’ 
(LawJEpme Aifidrs), 142T9 O ; ^ 
membership Est, 14549 C; 
xesigiSQitiou, li3236 E « 

Gkbine4 « formation, 

15286 

OvE Avladkni. i , 4' i* > 1 

C^trsd Africim Ahswam^l^^ 

ConstitwtidiiB*’' ,aill fil 

^ ^ Fedetjal «adff Tertitiii^ I Ctevts., i 
45467 A I 


RHODESIA AJra NYASA- 
LAM5 FEDBElAnON 

(coct.) 

Constitution. 

N. Rhodeela, non-AMcan agri- 
culture, made a Federal 
responsibfiity, 14655 A 
Semi-Domimon status for Rho- 
desian Federation, Lord Mai- 
vern’s proposals, British re- 
jection, Southern Rhodesian 
parity, resolution, 15167 A 
Hconomic Development. 
Anglo-American RhodoBlan De- 
velopment Corp., formation, 
14256 C ; provision of rolling- 
stock for Rhodesian Railways, 
14533 B 

Hydro-electrio development,see 
separate subheading* 

Shire Valley scheme, prepara- 
tions for start, Fed. Assembly 
decision, 14588 B 
Elections. 

By-elections, see sp^ial sub- 
heading above. 

Fedeinl Assembly. 

Membership, N. Rhodesian 
Africans' rep., 14163 O 
Party strengths, 14492 B 
Federid Capital. 

Salisbury, site acauiied,14388 B 
High (Hoxnmissioners. 

Apptmts. (tJ.K.), 14056 B 
Huggins, Sir Godfrey. 

See under Malvern, Lord. 
Hydro-Electric Bevdopment. 
Kafue and Eterlba schemes, 
French ocmsaltants* repmi;, M. 
Coyne's comments. Govt, de- 
riMon on priority for Kariba, 
14125 A ; M. Coyne’s further 
comments 14151 O ; Kariba, 
financial support (^8 milEon) 
by Northern Rhodesian copper 
-mining companies, Bntish 
South Africa Co., Barclays 
Bank apd Standard Bank of 
SA., tniceased cost of scheme, 
housing* contract awarded, 
147 5t A ; "’World Bank loan, 
15019 B ; main contracts 
a,warded to Italian firms, con- 
' tract awards to Britain, loan 
agreements with C.B.C* and 
CLD.F.C., survey of financial 
arrangements, 151S6 A 
Rmixigratioii. 

Controls, Immigration Bill, 
enactment, 14029 A 
Statistics (1953, *54), 14029 A ; 

(1954, 1955>, 14872 D 
Target, Lord Malvern's state- 
ment, 14872 D 
Intenmtloiial Bank. 

Loan (Kariba scheme), 15019 B 
Italy, Rtiations with. 

Kariba scheme, main contract 
awards to ItaUan firms, 15136 
A 

Legislation. 

Aliena Deportation BE1,14029 A 
Aliens (Registration and Status) 
BEl, 14029 A 
Bumlgratlon BEl, 14028 A 
Malvern, Lord. ' 

Commonwealth Prtme * Mini- ^ 
sters* conference ? (London, i 
1956), participation 14961 A; 
Fedei^ Farty, Pre^dent, reslg- : 
nation, 15246 B t 

Prime Minister, ^restgnatiou, 

rSem$ 7 Domlnloniffifcataajfo^ Bho- * 
desla^ proiHi^als, ' 

iBirit^' r^eotion, ^ 5b^7i lA * < 

Viscountoy, 14062 Ayj titles 
, ^ » taken, 14126*'© t ^ li tu t 
Mineral ‘ ^ 

‘ . <1955X^14751 A 

' PoUtieal ipa4tief* ^ ^ 
Commonwealth Party, ^forma- 
tion, 14882 ^ B ; dissolution, 
15246^B « 


RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND FEDERATION 

(cont.) 

Political Partics- 
Bomimon Party, formation, 
14832 B 

Federal Party, expulsion (Mr. 
Van Eeden), 14163 C ; pro- 
posed merger with United 
Rhodesian Party, Sir Roy 
Welensky elected President, 
15246 B 
Population. 

Census (1956), preEm. results, 
14945 B 

Figures (June, *55), 14435 B 
Rhodesm Railways. 

Rolling stock, provision by 
Anglo-American Rhodesian 
Development Corp., agimt , 
14533 D 

Shire Valley Scheme. 

See subheading Economic De- 
velopment above. 

Steel. 

See main hdg. Southern Rho- 
desia, letter S. 

Supreme Court. 

Inauguration, 14345 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Kariba scheme, contract 
awards In U.K., 14751 A ; 
15136 A 

Semi- Dominion status for 
Rhodesian Federation, Lord 
Malvern’s proposals, British 
rejection. Southern Rhodesian 
parity, resolution, 15167 A 
Southern Rhodesian steel in- 
dustry, denationaEzatfon, 
S.R. (5ovt.’s agnnnt. with 
U.K. and other interests, 
15279 B 

University College of Rhodetim 
and Nyasaland. 

London University, special re- 
lationship with, 14764 E 
Van Eeden, Irir. 6. C. 

Federal Assembly, re-election 
as Independent, 14492 B 
Federal Party, expulsn., 141630 
Partition plan, 14163 C 
Welensky, Shr Roy. 

Federal Party, President, elec- 
tion, 15246 B 

Prime Minister, apptmt., 15236 
E 

ROC3CALL, 

See under United Kingdom, 
letter U. 

RUBBER. 

Natural Rubber. 

Malaya, Govt, assistance (re- 
plant!^, export duties, etc.), 
14283 O 

World statistics (production, 
con8umptu.,eto.),1964i 142830 
Synthetic Rubber. * 

Britain, large-scale production 
pJan,^ 146bl A 

U.S.AI, Gevti plants sold, 
14283 0 ‘ ^ ' 

World statistics (production, 
oonsumptn.,etc.),1954, 142830 

RUMANIA* 

Amnesty. ^ ' 

Rumanians abroad, 14479 B 
War criminals and^ cofiabora- 
tors, 14479 B ^ ^ 

^ Armed Fordet.* ' < i 

Military service, periodreduced, 
14558 R , . , ^ .>5 

; redu^pn,! 1^3 B 

j Austria, Relations with* ^ i < 
Danube navigation, agreement 
signed, ;14232 B. , 

Burma, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, establ., 14798 C 
Trade agreement, 14908 ‘A 



BY 


RUMAMA (cont,) ^ 

Cabinet. 

GlieorgMn-Dej Cabinet, M. 
Gbeorgbln-Defs irMignation, 
14479 B ! 

Stofca Cabinet, tonnatn.,l4479B 
Omtmiinist Party. 

Se© Riinaanmii Worlte***^ Party, 
Danube Kavigatioii. 

See main bdg., letter B. 
Eastern Europe Mutual Assis- 
tance Treaty, 

See mam hdg., letter B. 
EcoxKnxuc Policy, 

Produetion (1954), j^wgrem, 
14002 C - 

Exiles, 

Anmeety, appeals to return, 
14719 O 

Committee tor repatriatioii, 
formed, 14719 O 
Germany (Ea^bem), Helatiom 
with. 

State of war, ended, 14091 C 
Germany (Western), Relaiians 
with. 

State of war, ended, 14091 C 
Greece, Relauiom with. 

Diplomatic relations, ^tabb, 
15111 e 

Jewish Community, 

Leaders, released, 14848 B 
Petrescu, M. Titel. 

Release, 14479 B 
Piditfcal Prls<nMKrs« 

Beattm (Br. Maniu, Bfnu 
Bmtianu), 14719 C 
Releaste (Titel Petrescu), 14479 
B ; ((Jeorghe Tatareeou), 
14719 C ; (Jewish leaders), 
14848 B 
Population, 

Census <19S6), results, 14918 F 
Cities, largest, 14918 F 
Prices. 

Consumer goods, reduotionfi, 
14296 B; 14629 G 
Food, clothes, eto.. Increases, 
14002 C 
Rationing. 

Abolition (food, clothing), 
14002 C 

Rumanian Workers* Party. 
Stalinist doctrine, repudiation, 
14817 A 

Yugoslav Communist Party, re- 
establishment of contacts, co- 
operation agrmt, (President 
Tito's Rumanian visit), 14954 
I) ; Rumaman delegataon's 
Belgrade visit, 15188 A 
Soviet Union, R^ations with. 
Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
14036 B i agnut, s^^ned, 
14220 B 

Bulganin-SJumsbicheT to 
Bucharest, Soviet-Rupoanian 
talks, 14265 A r 

Joiut oil company(Sd»roifi|^e<foI) 
Rumanian purchase of ^viet 
share, 14628 O 

Rumanian art treasures, reftum 
by Sovfet (5ovt., 14990 A 
Soviet economio aid (wheat 
supple, teohnloal assistance, 
letoO, 15283 0 

Soviet troops, retention, M. 
Gheorgbiu-B^^ etatem^t, 
14363 Aj 152^ O 
Suoica Gbeorgto - Bei 

MOsc^ -^^t, «dl6cu8^ns with 
Soviet leaders. Joint statement 
(MiddloFast, Hungary, Soviet 
forces in Rumania, , etc.), 

- 15283 

Stcdin ' ’ t 

' sta^stJes, see main hdg. 

Etnropeaa' Ste^ « Produc^oA, , 
letterB. . r . ’.i ) 

Trade Unions, ^ , 

Apostol, Idft. President of cen- 
tral couroiv 144^9 

Burma, aigl^mt.*, 1^08 A? 


RUMAMA (cent.) 

Lzuted Kingdom, Relactiona with. 
Bntish-bom wive® in Rumania, 
number, 14318 A 
Uxtitteid iSanoss, 

Admission to meinbership, 
14637 A 

United States, RdatioflM witiu 
Rumanian pre-war gold, a^ts 
In U.S.A.. L\S. seizure, 14787E 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
Rumania, Rumanian protest, 
14723 A 
Wages. 

Increases, 14002 O 
Warsaw Conference, 

See main heading, letter W. 
Yugoslavia, Relations with, 

Tito, Piw., Rumanian visit, 
joint communique, 14937 A ; 
Jomt statement on inter- 
national aSairs and Rumanian- 
Yugoslav relations, declara- 
tion on relations between 
Rumanian and Yngoslav 
Communist parties. 14954 D 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
contacts re-established, with 
Rumanian Communist party, 
Rumanian delegation’s Bel- 
grade visit, 15188 A 

S 

SAAR TERRITORY. 

Cabmet, 

Hoffmann Cabmet, resigna- 
tion, 14497 A 

Ney Cabinet, formatn., 14721 A 
Welsch Cabmet, formation, 
14497 A ; resign., 14721 A 
Coal. 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Coi^ Production, 
letter E. 

ElectJons* 

Landtag results, 14721 A ; 
revised results, 14925 A 
Local elections, results, 14925 A 
Electoral Legislation. 

New law, adoption, 14721 A 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, 

See main hdg. letter E. 

Flag. 

German Federal Republic’s 
colours adopted, special Saar 
flag abolishedt 14721 A 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Brplomatic relations, E. German 
proposal, Saar rejection, 
14925 A 

Status, B. German daim to* 
participate in settlement, 
14925 A ; Franep-German 
Treaty, E. German protest, 
15165 A 
Hdbaoatbimd. 

See subheading Political Parties 
below. I 

Roffmann, Dr, Johaimes. 
Premier, resignation, 14497 A 
Referendum campelgp, 14497A 
IndustrlBT Productfoc^ 

E. O.E. statistics, see main ,hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letjer E. 

Internationa Coxnmlsslon. 
Membership, 14288 A ; change, 
14497 A 

Name, changed to Commissioii 
of the W.B.U., 14T21 A 
Landtag, ’ 

PoUtlcfid find eOonomio union 
with Germany, resol., 14721 A 
Pre6!dent,Dr.1S<^elder elected, 
14T21 A 

' Neyv Dr, Hubert, 

Policy statement (poBt4cal and^ 
economio reuniffcaGon with^ 
Germany, etc 14^A A , 
Prtm® idlnlffcer,dedlon44T21A 
Ytsits IPatifipiBonn), 14721 A 
^ iptitroledkn. M ‘ ’ 
i^’ aUddM » East jcrisis, ^ petrol 
rationing, 15249 A i* ^ 


SAAR TERRITORY (coat.) 

Pobtical and Economic Status. 
Eastern Germany, claim to 
participation in settlement, 
proposed dipl. relatns., Saar 
rejection, 14925 A 
Franco-German agrmt., French 
Natl. Ass. approval, 13965 A ; 
Hend^s-Franee - Ademauer 
agrmt. on implementation, 
14000 A ; German parity, 
debates and approval, declara- 
tory resolutns., validity chal- 
lenged by Social Democrats, 
14169 A ; Adenauer - Pinay 
discussns ,eommuniqii6, agree- 
ment on Rochling steelworks, 
14223 A ; ratification of main 
agrmt. by French Ckmnca of 
Repmblio, 14237 A ; entry 
Into force, 14237 A ; W.E.U. 
Council approval, 14288 A; 
validity upheld by W. Gmnan 
Constitutional Court, 14331 A ; 
referendum campaign on Euro- 
pean Statute, Faure- Adenauer 
meeting (Luxemburg), Euro- 
pean Statute rejected in 
referendum, 14497 A; poli- 
tical mcorporation of Saar in 
German Fed, Republic by 
1957, 3-yr. maintenance of 
Franco-Saar Customs Union, 
special permanent Franco- 
Saar trade facilities, 25 -yr 
Wamdt coal supplies to 
France, Saar Govt, approval, 
14925 A ; Treaty signed, 
Saar Govt, approval, 15165 A 
Franco-German negotiations, 
renewal after Saar r^erendum 
and Landtag elections (Rhon- 
doif, Paris), 14721 A 
Franco-Saar economio con- 
vention, provisions, signature, 
14223 A 

Franco-Saar economic relations, 
new Franco-German negotia 
tions, 14721 A 

International Commission, see 
special subheading. 

Political and economic union 
with Germany, Ney Govt.*8 
policy, Saar Parlmt-’s demand. 
Ft. Govt.’s attitude. 14721 A 
Referendum, electorate, pro- 
cedure, W.B.U. Ooun^ de- 
cisions, 14288 A ; results, 
European Statute rejected, 
14497 A 

Saar Comniisdoner, see special 
subheading. 

Polidca) Partiesi, 

Christian People’s Party, mer- 
ger wdth German Federal 
Centre Party, 15069 C 
Pro-German parties (Oiristian 
Bern., Saar Dem., Saar Social 
Bern.), formation, leaders (Dr. 
Ney, Dr. Schneider, jHerr 
Conrad), formation of Hfimat- 
buTidr 14497 , A ; electoral 
victory In Lcmdtag elections, 
14721 A 

SocM Democratic Party, ad- 
hesion of Saar Socialist Party, 
14925 A, 

Pppulation* 

' Figures, 13968 A 
R8cl^6^ Ste^worksJ 
Ownership^ Franco German 
agrmt., oomphnsallon paymt., 
14^23 A; Safir Parliament’s 
demand for abr^ration ahd 
. » ‘^return of works to Roehling 
famfiy, 14721 A ; 1954 agree- 
ment, rebuttal by RSchling 
family, 14925 A 
Saiw ConixBdMoiier, * 
s*H Functions, * *, W.B&.U. ^GkKuncil 
decisions, 14288 £A f ^ 
S^melder, Dr, i ^ 

X<mdfag,rP!!ejaitd^^ 14791 A 


SAAR TERRITORY (coat.) 

: Steel, 

B.C.B. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Ste^ Produertion, 
letter E. 

Trade Uniotis, 

German Labour Federation of 
the Saar, formation, metal 
workers’ adherence, 14721 A 
Welsch, Dr. Heinrich. 

Premier, apptmt., 14497 A 

SAN MARINO, 

Electiems. 

General election, result, 14422 B 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

State of war, non-exisfcmice, 
statement, 14422 B 
Germany (Western), Relation* 
with. 

State of war, non-exist^aoe, 
statement, 14422 B 

SARAWAK. 

Population. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Rubber, 

See main heading, letter R, ^ 
United Kh^dom, Relation* with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see mam 
hdg Colotobo Flan^ letter C. 

SAUDI ARABIA. 

Arab League. 

See mam hdg., letter A. 
Bandung Conference, 

See main heading, letter B. 
Egypt, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Cairo summit " conference 
(Egypf-Syna-Saudl Arabia), 
decisions, 14793 A 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian 
military pact, 14485 A 
EgFpt.-<3audi Arabian-Yemenl 
mUitary pact, signature, pro- 
visions, Supreme Commander 
apptd,, 14885 A 
I^ryptian-Syrlan-Saudi Arabian 
treaty, prelim. agrmt..l4105 A 
Riyadh Conference (Egypt- 
Syiia-Sandi Arabia), com- 
munique (SucHS, etc.), 15166 B 
« Five Prindide* ** iParich Sda). 
Adherence, 14641 A 
France^ Relations with. 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention in Egypt, diplomatic 
relations broken by Saudi 
Arabia, 15201 A; condemna- 
tion, 15236 A 
India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Riyadh visit, talks 
with King Sand, 15220 A 
Sand, Kong, Indian viMt, joint 
Ju dta.Ti| -Saudi Arabian statemt, 
iPamhS&af etc.). King ^ud’s 
statement omlixdian Moslems’ 
posiMon, 14641 A 
Iraq, Relations with, 

Beirut Confereno© (Arab Ifeads 
of State), 15236 A 
Sand, KIng-Faisal, King, dls- 
^lus^ous, 15166 B 
Saudi Arabian anti-Iraqi policy, 
subversion attempti^ General 
Nuri-es-Said’s stab0mt,*147 93A 
Jordan, Rfi^atioiis widi* ' 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A ’ 

Jordan, Rehtdon* with, 

Cairo smpmit ** conference, 
invitation dwdiued by Jordan, 
14793 A 

* * ^‘eifenoe ald,^ offer (Cairo " sum- 
mit” oonferedw, 14793 A 
I^t 5 l>handc aid, Egypt.-Syrian- 
Saudl Arablaneffer to“roidiioe 
’-U^K--«dd, 14646 A - 
Bgyptian-Syrian-Sandl Arabian 
, pacts, JordapISmi 

coice, 14793 A ^ r; ^ 

f , , aoiltainy sfild, Ipi^fenlan mAast, 

I , ^uc|i|A^l)ia» 14079 A 
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SAUDI ARABIA (coot.) 

Lebaaoxis Relatiom with* 

Beirut CoBlereaee (Arab beads 
ofStete), 15*236 A 
Fakistax** RelaBom witJbu 
Sand, King, Blaraclil tato, 
14841 A 

Perfiiiiji Relatiefsa witiu 
BIpL miffldons. Embassy status, 
14641 A 

Sand, Klirig:, P^fflcsiaa visit, state- 
ment, 14641 A 

Sand. Khsz* 

Cairo ** s mmmlt ** (sonlweiioe, 
paitidipatloii, ooroTii.Tiiii<itx6, 
14793 A 

Faisal, KlDg, discnssioi®, 15166 
B 

Nebm, Hr., dtoissions, 15220 
A 

Elyadb. Conference, partlcdpa- 
tion, comimmion^. 15166 D 
Visits (Per^, India, PaMstan), 
14641 A 

Syria, Relatioiis mth* 

Beirut Conference (Arab beads 
of State), 15236 A 
Oetiro ** sniniait ** cpoiii&r&Bce 
(Egypt -Syria- Sasodi Arabia), 
decision, 14793 A 
Bgyptian-STdaa-Saudl Arabiaa 
treaty, prelim, agrmt., 14105 A 
Rlyadb Cojaferesoce (Ifeypt- 
Syria-Saudi Arabia), commu- 
idQ.u5 (Suez, etc.), 15166 D 
Saudi Arabian loan to Syria 
(defence, etc-), 14518 E 
United Kljc^oxn, Relations wSdbu 
An^o-Frenob miiitary inter- 
Tention in Egypt, d^lomatic 
rations brok^ by Saudi 
Arabia, 15201 A ; cmidwnna- 
tlou, 15236 A 

BriMsb liOcmat Control Organi- 
zation, espuMon, 14908 B 
Bnrabni Oaais dkfpnte, inter- 
national arbitration trlbnnad, 
membensiMp, proceedings, sus- 
pension, Britfeb mem^r's 
reaignate., 14445 A; suapen- 
sloii of arbitratkm tcibxmal's 
inquiry, Brit, and Saudi state- 
ments, oasis oocnided by Biit.- 
led forces, Saudi Arabian pro- 
te^ to Britain and U-N., 
Bilttob statements, 14534 A 
United States, Rela6ofia willi. 
UB. aid (1954-65). 14742 A 
U.S. tank abipmcnt, 14T26 A; 
Mr. Dulles'a st».t^t., 14793 A 
Yemen, Relatii^ with* 
Egypt.-Sau4^ Arabian-Yem^ 
, military pact, afguatur©, pro- 
vMens,, Supreme Ckimmaaider 
apptd., 14885 A 


scmmmc besearch * 

t Atomic Research* 

See main bdg. Atomic Bnergyi 
letter Aj « , 

iotlerttatitittal Geophyriknl Year* 
(See also loidt^ main beading 
AntamicB, l^itter A, and -snb-i 
, heading S|iace X^loimiion 
bblbw-) ' ' * . * 

'''^BrogniEQme,. 14349^A - 

Space Exj^cpatloiu 
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SCOTLAND (coat.) 

national gOTOTicr. 
obalrman of Br<»dcsw3iing Cci. 
(Mr. Jobnaton), 13987 E 
Bcxildlsg# 

See under main beading Uzdted 
lettar II* 

Oecti(»a. 

h<x^ ^LectlOQB, results (1955), 
14215 C; (1956). 1487TA 
Ekctridcy Ixxdixstry* 

Antcmosny, 14016 G 
North of Scotland Hydro- 
Blectrib Board, taiiff stabiliza- 
tion. 14977 A 

Soutb of Scotland IBlectrioity 
Bc^ud, formation. 14016 G 

Figs. (1954), review, prospects, 
14315 A 
Food Hyglezie* 

Legislation enacted* 14491 A 
HoncMxra and Awards* 

See under main beading United 

Khigdom* I 

Rousing* 

Subsidies out, temporary defer- 
ment, 14500 A i 

JFodiciaxy* 

Lord Jnstloe-General (Mr. 
Clyde), 13982 C 
Labour and Manpower* 

Eeview (1954), 14315 A 

Law Officers. 

Lmrd AdTooate (Mr. Milligan), | 
13982 C 

Solieltop-Ctoeral (Mr. Grant), i 
13m C I 

Libtmries* 

Public HbrarieSi restrictions on 
Soottisb county councils* 
expenditure and borrowing 
powers removed, 14491 A 

New Towns. 

Cumbetmaold, deelgnatii. order, 
14714 B 

Roads. 

Contr<^, transfer from London 
to Sec. for Scotland. 14607 C 
4-year programme Firtb of 
Forth crossing (tube plan), 
etc*. 14075 A 
Teachers* Salaries* 

Increa49es (new scales), 15120 A 

Tnuispoft. 

Soofcksb Transport Counoil, 
femnatn., memb6]»blp,147O0A 

SHIPPING. 

Australia* 

Commonwealth Goyt. line, legis- 
lation on future oper^tfojtut 
Australian Shipping Oommis- 
^OUL established, agre^ent 
with private Hues o^* regula-; 
tteb of coastal d^lp^ug, 15066' 

^ Sbipbidldiiig, < Govtw^s ’ / pro- 
" 'gramnro (to 1960), 15066^ A 

Dailiibe. ‘'7 *' 

■ 

Uardandi^* » ^ 

;<jkip|?|D^sySte|t^ 15096 A 

4 Disasteib*., » ' .i 

Afidfea JOoria, sa, loss, 15109 B 
France. • , 

Ckmpaffxde ^ QinirdU Transat^ 
trapsaJtlantlo 
^14 dobstrucii^n, (3oyt. sub- 

M930 B*; service to 

’Gidfof^AMMu ^ ’ ’ . . ! 

1 Sbetun^ main. Ixeadbig^:^^^ 
sulbbading *** Braeh Belatioiifl 
I * wHh.** - ^ ^ 

Isffsid* ' ' * *■ ' * ^ ' 

I gfm Navigatfom^Cbt,! deirelbp-, 

’ utet,.new 

(Isra^>,fd463f |Ai 

Kattegat* 


SHIPPING (oont.) 

Laimcbizxgs* 

Carmihmi Bppros Niw^km (lar- 
gest tanker), 14632 A ^ 
Empress of Briiain, Reina dal 
JfcKr, Sept Res, 14443 A 
Ivemia, 14065 A 
Tankers, 14198 C 
Total (1954), 14065 A 
Libcziei. 

MOTchant fleet, fourth laigeat, 
14632 A 
Netheflaxids* 

Holland-Amcaioa Line, new 
transatlantio liner (JRoHerdam), 
ordered, 14632 A 
Panama (^axxal. 

Control system, 15096 A 

Propulsicm. 

Gas-turbine propulsion, first 
merchant ship, 14065 A 
Rhine. 

Control system, 15096 A 

Suez Canal* 

(See also main headmg Egypt, 
letter E.) 

Blocking of Canal, Egyptian 
action after Fr.-U-El. military 
intervention in Canal 2one, 
15173 A 

International Chamber of Ship- 
ping, appeal for jhterixationali- 
zation of Canal, 15001 A 
London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
** Suez Canal.** 

** Menziee Committee,** see main 
heading Egypt, letter E, sub- 
heading ‘'Suez CJanaL** 

Oil shipments through Canal 
(1955), 15001 A 

i%ots, shortage, reductiou in 
Canal convoys, 15041 A ; 
resignations of European pilots, 
EgSTPtian Govt.*s recruitment 
of new pilots, 16079 A ; 
Egyptian statement on situa- 
tion, 15126 A 

Suez Caned area, Pr.-XJ.EZ. 
mflitary intervention after 
Israeli operations against 
Egypt, 151T3 A 
Suez Canal Company, E^tian 
nationalizatn. ^w, company's 
refutation, protection of com- 
pany’s as^gts in tT.K., France, 
TJ.SA-, company's instruo- 
^ons on payment of dues, 
djfetrlbution of share holdings, 
15001 A; loyalty appeal to 
' employees, 15013 A; Direo- 
tor-G^ei^*s statement on 
^plosrees* loyalty and pay- 
‘ "mtAt of dues, 15041 A; pre- 
nationalizafion agreement 
^ ^ between IJgyptiaa Govt, and 
‘"‘ ^Ckiiiipahy on financial trans- 
fers to Egypt, 15045 ; author- 
, izatlon to non-Egyptian pilots 
leave employment, resigna- 
Wn of European pilots, 15079 
A ; Board's report, share- 
holder's approval, assets out- 
side Egypt, 15252 A 
Traffic, tonnage, revenue (19^), 
15001 A; (1954-1955); Jttgs., 
15119 C 

. Users* Associatiicm,^ Fr« 7 p'«.K.- 
U.S. pippoi^ ^fpr h^nnaHon, 
Eden-B^es staiem^f.^gglp- 
, , ^a®i4pi]|im|2^tlpi|, sc^n 

^ ^‘.dqn ^ >Coiflei5j^ppe^^^ppnivened, 

j, . ;A2reH^t|0WiG|rtyfkbL, 

15125 A; Coundl idf^ons, 
flnandal 

I ^ (BiMps)* 

f ‘Ti u^i'^Li'Oo/'ro 
^ nni t ^ 

l^l!8tMicll^»t41fc**Qtr4* W4), 
Um A^r^laflff ^tev 11955). 
14198 Oj (2nd .Olas* 3W^). 
^ y ;:^444^, A^ md <B« 4i9^56), 

14632 A ^ , f- -7^. 


SHIPPING (cont.) 

Tanker Fleets. 

Orders (Shell Tankers Ltd.), 
14443 A ; (Eagle Oil, SheE 
Petroleum Co,, BritMi Petro- 
leum Co.), 14632 A 
Programme <P. & O. group), 
14443 A 

World tonnage (1954), 14065 
A; (1955), 14632 A 
United Kingdom. 

Milford Haven, docks develop- 
ment scheme, proposed new 
oE tanker terminal, 15124 B 

World Coxistaructioxi* 

Figs. (4th Qtr. and year, 1954), 
14065 A; (1st <3tr., 1955), 
14198 C; (2nd Qtr. *55), 
14443 A; <3rd Qtr- 1955), 
14632 A 
World Tonnage* 

Figs. (1954), 14065 A; (1955). 
14632 A 


SIAM. 

Ananda Madihol, King. 

Assassius exeemted, 14047 O 
Australia, Rel at i ons with* 

Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14576 C 

Bandung Conferetice* 

See main heading, letter B. 
Bangkok Conference. 

See main heading South-East 
Asia below, subhdg. “ Collect- 
ive Defence Treaty.** 

Burma, Relations with* 

Burmese war claims, wrdved, 
14524 B 

Friendship treaty, 15235 C 

U Nu, Bangkok visit, 13977 A 

Cabinet. 

Pibul Songgran Cabinet, re- 
organization, 14345 D 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

DipL relations, establ., 14562 J 
rUilttn (Conununist Government), 

Relatioixs with. 

Export of non-strat^c goods, 
ban lifted, 14960 B 
Colombo Plan. 

See tusIti heading, letter O. 

India, Relaiiona with* 

Nehru, Mir., Bangkok visit, 
13977 A 


Intemational Bank. 

Loans, 14420 A ; 15200 B 
Japan, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 14466 B 
Japanese war debt, settlement, 
14215 B 


Malayaft Federation, RRations 
with* 


Malayan terrorism, too-opera- 
tfon agst., agrmt., 14309 A 
New Zealand, R^adons With. 

Dipl, relations, estabL, 14830 O 
Population. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Rubber. ^ * 

See m ttM heading, letter R. 
Trade FoHcy* ^ ^ 

' CJonmmnlst' Ctoina, ksport of 
non-starategiogoods, ban lifted, 

uhit^ Ringdf^ Rdktickns with. 

Edeiu Sir Al', Visit, A 

* Relatioiis With* 

Atttido co^efation agreement, 
143^^0 A; 

’Oolombd Plail " aJa, see* main 
hdg. Coloc^o Plan, ' letter C. 
Dtfiles, Mr., vMt^' 1408I A; 
Bangkok visit, 14840 A ^ 

. US/ aid, proposals, I^ITS A ; 
s '^(total' ' to 1955), tt^A43> B ; 
(1950-65), 14651 A^, (|954- 
56), 14742 A 
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SILVER. 

Stxtiatiai. 

ProdactlOB, consumption, 
prices, etc. Q954), 14132 B ; 
(1955), 14957 A 
U.K. importe, exporta (1955), 
1495T A * 

World production, consumption 
(1955), 14957 A 

SINGAPORE. 

Communist Party. 

CMn P6iig:,ineetinff wit^iTengini 
Abdul Rahman and Mr. 
Marshall, breakdown of Com- 
munist surrender talks,14710A 
Constitution. 

Self-government, L^Mative 
Assbly.*s demand, Govemor^s 
reply, Marshall - Bennox-Boyd ’ 
talks, London dlscussEions m i 
1956, 14576 A ; Legis. A^bly., ; 
resolution on independence ■ 
within Commonwealth, Lon- i 
don conference, British pro- 
posals, disagreement over con- 
trol of defence aspects of | 
internal security, failure, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd's and Mr. Mar- 
shall’s statements, 14909 A 
Council of Ministers. 

Lim Yew Hock Ministry, for- 
mation, 14909 A 
Marshall Ministry, resignation, 
14909 A 

Membership, 14152 A 
Eden, Sir Antony. 

Visit 14081 A 
Elections. 

General election, 14152 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Economic discussions, 14550 O 
Marshall, Mr. B., Jakarta visit, 
14550 C 

Ijoterxial Disturbances. 

Chinese student riots, emerg- 
ency powers reintroduced, 
14324 A 
Labour Front. 

(General election, victory, 
14153 A 

Le^fislalive Assembly. 
Independence within Common- 
wealth, resolution, 14909 A 
Lim Yew Hock, JMbr. 

Chief Minister, appointment, 
14909 A 

Marshall, Mr. David. 

Chief Minis,, apptmt., 14152 A ; 
rerignatitm, 14909 A 
Chin Peng, meeting with, 
breakdown of Communist sur- 
render talks, 14710 A 
Jakarta visit, 14550 C 
S^-govenunt.. Sfngalpore talks 
with 1&. Leinmx-Boyd,l4576A 
Sel^govfc., Londmi CbnfOTeaioe, 
failure, statemts., 14909 A 
People's Action Pa^ty.* 

FolftlcaJ agitatfon, 14324 A 
Population. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Strikes and Industrial DIspu&. 
Strike-wave, general ptrlkecall, 
leaders arrested, 14324 A“ 
Trade Policy. 

Oommpnlst China, rubber ex- 
po]^, resumptn., 14924 B 

SOC3AIIST 
ENTHtNATIONAL^ 
Executive Bureau. 

Co-operatio|^ with CJoromunlst 
parties, prelection, 14843 A 
G^eralCcniiicil. ^ , 

Ztlri<^ meerii^ ,(1956)^ resolu- 
1 t^ons ,*( 3 ^JecriQn , ot political 
co-operaUon with' Communist 
parries, call for arms" suppMes 
tp [Israel, world dlaapnameut), 
^ 14843, A?, ‘ 



SOMALILANB (Italian). 

See main heading Italian 
Som.ahlan.d, letter I. 

I SOUTH AFRICA. 

African Nationa! Coxtgress. 

Native education, opposition 
to Govt, policy, 14077 A 
Armed Fotc^mj. 

Conunandant-General of Union 
Defence Forc^, appointment 
(KIopi>^ tfics du Toit), 15112 

C 

Army. 

See Defcaoce Policy below. 
Atomic Research. 

QyclotKm, first, tnaugoiastlon, 
14701 O 
Bank Rate. 

Increase, 14441 B 
Bulgaria, Rdbxtions ^th. 

Israeli airliner, shooting down 
oym Bulgaria, loss of South 
African lives (1955), SA.. com- 
pensation claim, 14744 B 
By-Elections. 

House of Assembly (Picket- 
berg), 14099 B; (Hflibrow), 
14443 0 

Senate (Natal), 14036 A ; 
(Transvaal), 14099 B 

Cabinet. 

Strydom Cabinet, change (Mr. 
Lfonw), 13973 E ; changes 
(Naude, Finance M i n ister ; 
Vilj oen. Education and Health, 
Erasmus, Defence and For- 
estry), 15023 0 
Cape Province. 

Cape Town, apartheid on buses, 
in municipal offices, introdne- 
tion, 14876 A 

Western Province, apartheid. 
Dr. Verwoerd on, 14092 B 
Colmxred PopulatHm. 

Eligibility for House of Asably. 
and Cape Provincial Council, 
proposed discontinuation (Sep- 
arate Representation of Voters 
Amendment Bill), 14805 A; 
parity, passage, 14997 B 
Franchise, voters placed on 
separate electoral roll. South 
Africa Act Amendment Bill, 
parity, passage, enactment, 
14805 A 

Union Council tor Coloured 
AflCalrs, proposed creation, 
14805 A; creation, legislation, 
passed, 14997 B 
Universities, racial segr^ation, 
inquiry commission’s report, 
14164 A 

Conservative Party. 

See National Conservative Party 
below. 

^ Constitution. 

Afritr«^T>H and English langu- 
ages, equality, entrenchment 
confirmed (South Africa Act 
Amendment Act), 14805 A 
Coloured votjers, separate elect- 
oral roll and representation, 
introduction. South Africa Act 
Amondmeat Bill enacted, 
14865 A 

Parliamont, sovereignty (Col- 
oure|d franchise), Mr. Stry- 
don’s statement, 14092 B; 
l^islarion, teist vf vahdlrir In 
law courts^ phoBshed (except 
for equality of A . fri fe|ban8 and 
English , languor). South 
Africa Act Anoeudmenfc Bill 
enacted, 14905 A ^ 
Republic^ Mr. Strydom*® iwte- 
ment, 14092 B T, 

Currency. ' , „ 

DeoimahzatiQn, report 14152 
E ; Govt, puppoct ip. j>rin- 
cdple, 1^804 E 

Defence FoHcy. , . ^ .|f 

, African I Deleuoe ^ oiganUwrion, 
proposal, 14144 ^ 


SOUTH AFRICA {cont.) 

Defence Policy, 

Air defenoe, radar network, 
14144 O 

Army, structure revision, mobil- 
ity, striking power increased, 
armoured task force, pre- 
parations, 14144 C 
Naval expansion pregramme, 
14144 O 

Non-Europeans, employment. 
Government policy. 14144 C 
Review (Mr. Erasmus), 14144 C 

Diamonds. 

Sales (1954), 14009 F; (1955), 
14629 B 

D^lomadc Service. 

Apptmts. (Eustace to Bsraail), 
14918 E 
Ddnges, Dr. 

Immi^tion iK>lIcy, statement, 
14845 O 
Education. 

Native education, Bantu Edu- 
cation Act, etc.). Church re- 
actions (S.A., U-R-), Govt, 
statements, A.N.O. opposition, 
14077 A; Bantu Education 
Amendment Act, provisions 
(registration of private 
schools, etc.), Protestant mis- 
sion schoc^ transferred to 
Govt., contmued mdepen- 
dence of Roman Catholic 
schools, closure of SopMa- 
town Anglican school, 15108 A 
Non-European educarion, unl- 
versitF apartheid, inquiry com- 
mission’s report, 14164 A ; 
Fort Hare Collie, temporary 
closure, inquiry commission 
report, 14454 D 
Electiems. 

Senate, elections, 14612 A 
S.W. Africa, L^dslat. Assbly., 
14552 G 

Erasmut, Mr. F.C. 

Defence policy, review, 14144 0 
Exchange Control. 

Sterling holdings, control intro- 
dnoed, transfer restricted, 
14707 O 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Sterling funds, exchange qon- 
trol iptroduced, transfer re- 
stricted, 14707 C 
Foreign TzaveL 
Passport l^islation, 14284 A 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 
Gold and Dol^ Reserves. 

Figs, (end-1954), 14013 F ; 

(year 1954), 14224 O 
U.B:., gold sales, agmrt. ended, 
14050 C 

Governor-Cleneral. ‘ 

Jansen, Dr., tenn extended, 
14256 D 

Group Aareas Legiriation. 

See Racial Legislation below. 
High Commissioii Territories. 
Transfer to S. Africa, U.K.- 
S.A. n^Mations (London), 
no agreement, 14961 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts. (Holloway to U.K., 
listen to Rhodesia Federa- 
tion), 14918 B 
House of Assembly. 

Natives* r^resentatlv^, forma- 
tion of group wffe Senate 
reps., um A / 

Pariy Btren^hSy By. Jonker 
le^eS tkjiisefvariTes, joins 
^urioi|al PariT, 14870 B 
^ Tohfiinson ]l^pori»" bp. Sodo- 
/ * ^ ^Eoonbmlo ’Development of 
iJ3, deb^te^J 15X55 A 

* > 

Ihimlgxarioibji^ post 
^ created, 14845^0 ^ r; V? 

. , a964V i COM). 

. Ui^lO V. V 
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SOUTH AFBICA (oont.) 

Immigration. 

Policy, Opposition demand for 
State-aided immigration re- 
jected, Dr. Ddnges’s statemt., 
14845 C 

lnd.la. Relations wieh* 

Indian community, me Ladian 
and Pakistani Communities 

below. 

Indian minority, aparSkeid pel- 
kxf, U.N. (StoCTal A^mbly 
resolutions, S-A. prote*, with- 
drawal from Assembly, 14667 
A 

Indian and Pakistani 
CkwimuTiitles. 

Status, Mr. Nehru's statement, 
14187 A; Mr. Strydom’s reply, 
inter-Govt. discu^ona aban- 
doned, 14215 A 

U.N. Gen. Assbly. debates, see 
main hdg. United Narions 
Organizatioii, letter U. 
Xntemati<mal Bank. 

Loan, 14594 A 
Judicial System. 

Appeal Court, memb«a«Iiip In- 
cr^tsed. Quorum Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 14207 A 
Klopper, General H. B. 
CJominandant-General, Union 
Defence Forces, appointment, 
15112 C 
Legislation. 

Appeal Court Quorum Bill, 
14207 A 

Departure from the Union 
Regulation Bfll, provisions, 
enactment, 14284 A 
Racial legislation, see special 
subheading below. 

Senate Bill, provii^ns, enact- 
ment, 14353 A 

Separate Repreeentation of 
Voters Amendment Bill, pro- 
visions, 14805 A ; pariia* 
mentary passage, 14997 B 
South AJWca Act Amendment 
Bill, provisions, passage by jt. 
House-Senate session, 14805 A 
Suppression of Communism Act, 
see special subheading below. 
Louw, Mr, Eric. 

Non-white African States, pro- 
. posed contact with, 14779 A 
S.A, withdrawal from U.N. Gen. 
Assbly,, statement, 14667 A; 
return to 11th session, annou- 
ncement, 14829 0 
Matric Systtm. 

Coinage, report, 14152 B 
National (kmservative Party. 

Dr. Jonker, M.P., defection, 
adh^ence to National Party, 
14870 B 

Formation, policy, 14003 B 
Leader (Mr. Bekker), 14003 B 
National Party. 

' Parilamentary Party, Dr. Jon- 
ker, adherence, 14870 B 
Native Community. 

Apartheid policy , Mr. Strydom's 
statement (London), 14961 A 
Native education, AN.O. oppos- 
ition to Govt, policy, 14077 A 
Tomlinson Commission on 
socio-economic development of 
the Bantu Areas, report, 
Govri’s atifijude (White Paper) 
parity, debate, natipnaX in- 
gress ^ on the futnn^. bf the 
Bantu, report rejected by 
African ]teadere» 15155 
Mr. F1 

'Wpipuee Minister, appoinrineut, 

' o, , . . 

' Health Mihiet^^j^ortfc^llo re- 

I Itow. r '.,,j i ' • , 

* Command ^ | ^ / /pgrmt- 

■ , ,! wlth,U,K.^M294 Ao * 
t P^panslqn plans,i warehi^ or- 
dnE0d4®lU.R^ 14^4 A 1 




m 

SOUTH ARRICA (oont.) 

Navy* 

Simonstown b»», ttwnsfer to 
S.A* control, expansion plans, 
eontiniied facilities for Boyal 

Navy, 14294 A 
Stpengtii, 14294 A 
Hidbc^Sa, Mr* <5* Hejwton* 

Senate, resifmation, 1403® A 
PaSdatan* Relatiotts witli. 
Pakistani commimlty, see enb- 
beading I ndian and PaMsmol 
CocotmixoMes above. 

Prcfs* 

Admncet banned, 14023 A 
Protectorates Question. 

Transfer of High Cornmissioji | 
terntorles to Sontb Africa, j 
tJ.K.-Soicitb Africa dlfscnssioiis 
(Commonwealth Conferenoe, 
London, 1956), no agreejoieiit, 
14961 A 

Racial Leglslatiosi. 

Bantn Education Act, Church 
reactiOBS., Govt, statements, j 
1407 T A ; Bantn Ednoatuon 
Amendment Act, provisions 
(r^ifitration of private 
schools, etc.), Camrch reac- 
tions, 15108 A 

Cape Town, apartheid on buses. 
National Transport Commn/s 
order, dty Cbnncil^s protest, 
non-Enropeans* bus boycott, 
14876 A 

CdouTod voters, separate elect- 
oral roll introdnced (South 
Africa Act Amendment Act), 
eligibility for House of Assbly. 
and Cape Provincial Council 
to be discontinTied (Separate 
Bepiresentation of Voters 
Amendment Bill), 14805 A; 
formation of ConncO for 
Coloured AiXalrs, separate Re- 
presentation of Voters Amend- 
ment Bill, parity, passage, 
14997 B 

Group Areas Act, AmearMTTne nt 
Acts, Group Areas Develop- 
ment Board establd., 15198 A 
rudian and Pakistani oom- 
znunities, see special subhdg. 
above. 

InduBtrial Conciliation Act, 
provisiong {apartheid extended 
to trade union membership, 
etc.), 15198 A 

Native Administmtioii Amend- 
ment Acts, provisions, (access 
to Courts restricted), 15108 A 
Native Building Workers* 
^mdment Act, 15108 A 
Native (Urban Areas) Amend- 
ment Acts, proviaions (resi- 
dential restrictions, etc.), 
15108 A 

Natives (Prohibition of Inter- 
diots) Act, proviaions (access 
to Courts restricted). 16108 A 
Natives re-settiement, evictns, 
(Soptotown), 14246 A 
Population Be^tratii. Atnend’* 
ment Ac^, proviaions (appeals 
aasainst racial dassifioation).* 
15198 A 

« U.N4 Gen. Assbly. debate, see^ 
main bdg. United Nations 
Grpudzadon, letter U. I 
> Unlvertitles, ttiQudry oommls-, 

7 j l*toiirsliepocfc; 14164 A' 

tlhr* ^yn 
. ^Natives* 

MemberSdp^, new elation 
metiiod. Senate Bill enacted, 
v.pi)pQeiti0Bprcte8t^f 14353 A 
Natlvefi^ reprosentallve#,' eTec- 
^tWigiJsrniiiiloii of 'gfonp with 
JofilBBl reps. ,^d4936 A 


SOUTH AFRICA (cont.) 

Senate Act. 

Validity, Cape Supreme Court 
decmon, 14997 B 

South AMca Act Amesadznent Act. 
Validity, Cape Supreme Court 
decision, 14997 B 
South Afrlam Bond. 

Formation, policy, 14674 D 
South- Wcwt Afiricau 
Legfelative A^ombly, elections, [ 
14552 G ; 

Status, U.N. Gen. Assbly. de- 
bates, see main hdg. United 
NatiomOiganiyation, letter U. . 
Soviet Unlofi, Rdatlofi* with, 
Soviet constdates, S.A demand 
for cloaing, 14716 B 
Sterling Reserves. ! 

Figs, (end-1954), 14013 P 
Strauss, Mr. J, G. N, 

South Africa Act Amendment 
Bim (Coloured voters), opposi- 
tion, parity, statemti, 14805 A 
S- A. withdrawal from U.N. Gen. 
Assbly., Opposition support 
for Govti’s decision, 14667 A 
United Party, leader, resigna- 
tion, 15248 D 
Strydom, Mr. J. G. 

Bantu population, Christmas 
message, 14028 B 
Commonwealth Conference 
(London, 1956), participation, 
statement on apartheid policy, 
republican aspirations, 1 496 1 A 
Constitution, statements (re- 
public issue. Coloured fran- 
chise), 14092 B 

Indian community, reply to Mr. 
Nehru's statement, 14215 A 
South Africa Act A m endment 
Bill, parity, statemts., 14805 A 
Suppression of Communism Act. 
Advance, banned. 14023 A 
Arrests, trials, etc. (Mr. Kahn, 
Mr. Bunting, etc.), 14023 A; 
Mr. KAhn’s app^ upheld, 
14236 B 

" Named ” persons (Mrs. Gool), 
total (Oct., 1954), 14023 A 
Restrictinn orders, 14023 A 

Supreme Court. 

See subhdg. Judicial System. 

T omlinson Commission. 

See subhdg. NariVeCooimiinity* 
Trade Unions.^ 

Congress of Trade Unions, 
formation, 14128 B 
Industrial Cppcihation Act, 
provisions (aparthend extended 
to trade union membership, 
etc.), 15108 A 
Tranaport, 

Cape Town buses, apeerfheid 
introduced,^ 14876 X 
United Kingdom, RriaBoxMi with. 
Defence, agrmt,. on S.A- control 
of Simonstown navai base, 
continned facilities for Royal 
'' Navy; 'hew “naval command 
' strneture, S A. Navy ex- 
pansion, 14294 A 
Gold sa^ agrmt. ended, 14050C 
Protectori^tes ^uestioq^ see 
spe^^ subhdg. above. 

^xmts memorial (London), un- 
veffing, 15247 *D 
S-A wiarshtos, buildJng in U.K., 

, l^grmW 14294 A 
' 17^ Edn^ario^, SacntiHc, and 
Cultii^ Organization. 
,Wlthdmwa|, 14135 C 
XT^fed mtiona Organization. 

Gen.Assbly.,i^atik African 
Vfitbdmyal from l6th session, 
recall of permanept repre- 
sentative to U.N., Govt, and 
Opposition protests agst de- 
bate on S.A. racial |egi8la|^ion 
‘ and^propo^ fo^ pontihuauce 
of U-N. luqtttry commission, 
‘^doting down ofiSwA. delega- 
tiou*8 New York odloe In pro- 


SOUTH AFRICA (cemt.) i 

Unitjed Nations Organization. | 
test ugsi Tm-tisoRtiip Cttce.'s 
hearing of Rev. Scott, 14667 A; 
S.A. return to 11th session, 
aanoimcement, 14829 C 
Unit^ Party. 

Expuisions (Dr. Friedman), j 
14443 C 

Friedman, Dr. B., conflict over 
restoration of Coloured vote, 
14443 O 
United Party. 

Leader, Sir de Villiers Graaff 
elected (rice Strauss), 15248 D 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic Hbrary.U.S. gift,14360 A 
Uranium. 

Exports (1954), 14336 A 
Production, gold mln^ con- 
cerned, value, 14336 A 
Yerwoerd, Dr. Hendrick. 
Cape(Westem Province), appli- 
cation of apartheid, 14092 B 
Native education, statements, 
14077 A 

Tomlinson Report on socio- 
economic development of 
Bantu Areas, parity, state- 
ment, 151o5 A. 

Villiers, Sir de Graaff. 

United Party, leader election, 
15248 D 
Wool. 

Pric^ (1954 - 55, 1955 - 56), 

15199 B 

Production, sales (1954-55, 
1955-56), 15199 B 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 

Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 

Bogor Conference- 
See main hdg., letter B. 
British Commonwealth Defence 
Measures. 

Commonwealth Par East Strat- 
egic Reserve, formation of 
Army component (28th Com- 
monwealth Indep. Infantry 
Brigade Group), 14563 A 
Collective D^ence (Manila) 
Treaty. 

See main hdg. South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization below. 
Commissioners in S.E. Asia. 
Apptmts. (U.K., N.Z.), 14255 B 
** Five Prii^ciplcs.” 

See under main hdg,, letter P, 
Population* 

Overseas Chinese, 14376 D 

South-East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion* 

See main hdg:. below. 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 

, Collective Defence (Z^ianlla) 
Treaty, 

Coun^, meetings (Bangkok), 
14081 A 

CJouncil representatives (U.K., 
U.S.), 14108 F ; (N.Z.). 

14255 B 

Economic conference (Karaohi), 

. 14400 D 

Military advisers' group, meet- 
ings, 14081 A ; 14400 D 
Soviet denunciation, 14059 A 
Treaty, ratifications (U.K.), 
13974 B ; (France), 14026 E ; 
(Anstralia, N.Z., Pakistan, 
Philippines, Siam, U.S.A ), in 
force, 14062 F 
Council. 

Meeting (Karachi), communl- 
qu 6 (objectives of SEATO, 
defence of SEATO area/hciiii- 
omio ^ progress; Phshtunl- 
stan " dispute, Kaabmir <iue8- 
tlon, etc.), 14840 A" 

Organ^tion* • ^ ^ 

(Mtural Relatlozis Ofilod; orea- 
tlon, 14^40 A 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 

(cont.) 

Organization. 

Economic officer, apptmt., 
14840 A 

Permanent Working Group, 
formation, 14840 A 
Public Relations Office, expan- 
sion, 14840 A ^ 

R^earch Service Centre, crea- 
tion, 14840 A 

Secretariat, formation. Execu- 
tive Secretary appomted (Mr. 
lasarabhakdi). 14840 A 
Reports. 

Annual report (1955-56),14840A 

SOUTH PACIFIC 
COMMISSION. 

Secretary-General. 

BedeO, Dr., apptd., 14198 E 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

See main heading South Africa. 

SOUTHERN 

CAMEROONS. 

See mam heading British West 
AJErica, letter B, 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
(For federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation, letter R.) 

Atomic Energy- 
Radio-active materials, pro- 
duction, U.K. advisory office 
opened, 14751 A 
By-elections. 

Gwelo, 16069 B 
Cabinet. 

Todd Cabinet, membership, 
list, 14549 C ; reorganization, 
Mr. Davenport's resignation, 
14698 D 
Capital. 

Salisbury, retention, 14797 A 
Chemicals. 

Fertilizer Industry, expansion 
plans, 14751 A 
Cokl* 

Wankle colliery increased out- 
put, plans, 14751 A 
Education. 

African education, 5-year plan, 
14900 D 
,Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 

Immigration. 

Dutch immigrants, agrmt., 
14029 A 

Statistics (195.3), 14029 A 
Ihtemal Security. 

Subversive Activities Act, 3- 
year extension, 15040 C 

Le^slation. 

Inter-Territorial Movement of 
Persons (Control) Bill, 14029 A 
Land Apportionment (Amend- 
ment) Bill. 14029 A 
Native Industrial Workers* 
Unions Bill 14029 A 
Minera! Production. 

Figs. (,1955L:14751 A 
Native Community* 

African education, 5-year plan, 
14900 D 

Nethert;eind9, Relations udtli. 

Immigration agrmt., 14029 A 
Population. 

Census (1956), prelim, results, 
14945 B 

Figures (June, *55), 14435 D 
Racial Legislation. ^ 

See under subheading Legisla- 
tion above. ’ ' 

Roman CathoHc Churdx. 

See under main hdg. RdOgious 
, life, letter B. 

Steel. 

Denationalization, S. Rhodesian 
Govt, agreement with U.K., 
S.R. and S.A. private oom- 
pUnies, development pro- 
gramme, 15279 B 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA ’ 

(coat.) 

StCNSh 

Qto Qae workSt exitoasloa 
plans, 14751 A. I 

Hhodealaa Iitm and Steal Com- j 
missioii, Inquiry <M)iiiiiiittee*8 i 
recornniendatioiis for reoiTpuai- ( 
zatlon, GoTt/B acceptance, } 
14751 A ; proposed dissoin- » 
tion, 15279 B 

Todd. Mr. R. S. Garlield. 

African edncation, 5-year plan, j 
statement, 14909 D 
Rada! legislation, statements, 
14029 A 
Trade Unions. 

Nati¥e unions, limited recogni- 
tion proposals. 14029 A 
United Rliodesian Party. 

Federal Party, merger pro- 
p<®©d, 15246 B 

SOVIET UNION. 

Afghanistan, Relations with. 
Rnl gatifn - T^rngTi chev ¥lSlt, jt. 

statement on intemtl. aSaira, 
Marshal Bulganin *8 support 
for Afghan stand in “ Pakh- 
toonistan '* dispute, 14603 A ; 
Pakistani refutation, 14613 A ; 
support for Afghanistan rei- 
terated (Bulganm), 14654 A 
Economic agrmt., Soviet $100 
million credit to JLfghanistan, 
14603 A ; economic and 
techmcal aid, details, agree- 
ment, 14791 G 

Neutrality and non-aggression 
treaty, extension, 14603 A 
Soviet gifts (hospital, buses), 
14603 A 

Agrictiitare. 

Collective farming, production 
drive, large-scale apptmt. of 
now farm manage, 14717 A 
PlaTinlng. decentraliiatlon. 
Govt, decision, 14717 A 
Production, faSnre to achieve 
targets. Govt, polk^y change, 
1955 figs., 14717 A 
Targets (1960), 14717 A 
Uncultivated land (Siberia, 
etc.), reclamation scheme, 
mass reoruftment of settlers 
ended, 14717 A 
Air Force. 

Apptmts., new Marshals, Chief 
Marshal. 14111 E 
Chief Marshal, rank created, 
J4111 E 

Strength, TJ.KI. estimate, 14878 
A (footnote) ; SHAPE esti- 
mate, 15094 A ' ^ ^ 

Amnesty. 

Wartime collaborators, 14459 B 
Architectnre. ^ ' 

Contemporary arcbitecsfeure, 
official criticism of “ extrava- 
gance,” dismissal of leading 
architects, 14595 C 
Arctic Statione. 

North Pole V set up. 14167 A 
Argentina, Reladons with. 
Argentine expulsion of Soviet 
ndval attachd, 15023 B 
Armed Forces* 

(See also Army, Air Force, and 
Navy.) 

Reduction, announcement, 

. 14384 C; completed, 14599 
Rj (l,2QO,0OO by 1957). 
annbuncem^, « British and 
TJ.S. reactions, 14878 A . , 
Strmgth, Britiesfcimate, 148 78 A 
(Footnote); ^HAPE estimate, 
15094 A ,, / 

Army*' • ' ^ » .i , u, 

A pptmts. , new MarchalS*! 41 n E 
Btalinistitiiategy.oontroversytin 
Soviet military luess, 14^9 A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Army. 

Stiength, U.K. estimate, 14878 
A (footnote); SHAPE esti- , 
maMs, 15094 A | 

Atodtnic Energy and Research. 

(See also under main heading, 
letter A.) 1 

Atoudc EneigyAdmhiistratioa, , 
established, 14874 E 
Atomic power station. Western 
visit, 14416 A; plans (sixth 
5-yr, plan), 14717 A 
Aiomlc-powered transport «a- 
gines.lcebreaker. plans,14717A 
Atomic warfare, effects, M. 
Molotov’s statement, 14059 A 
Atomic weapons, tests, 14566 A 
FIssloBable materials, contribu- 
tion to ” atoms for peace ” 
pool. Marshal Bulganin’s an- 
nouncemont, 14325 A 
International Atomic Confer- 
ence (Moscow), 14360 A 
Isotopes, exports, 14416 A 
Nuclear weapons, tests, 14556 
A ; 14943 G ; ban on tests, 
M. Shepilov’s proposal, Su- 
preme Soviet approval, 15032 
A; farther tests, 15124 A; 
15212 D 

Peaceful uses, offer to disclose 
data, etc., 14036 B 
Pontecorvo, Dr., see special 
subheading below. 

Scientific and technical aid to 
China and Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries, offer, 14036 B ; agrmts. 
signed, 14220 B ; 14307 B ; 
offer to Yugoslavia., 14412 A ; 
co-operation agnnt., 14631 
B ; to Egypt, 14697 B 
Soviet proposal for ban of 
weapon tests, U-S. 

reactions* 14566 A 

Atistnlia, RdUedons with. 

East European immigrants In 
Australia, Australian Govt.*s 
appeal to Soviet leaders for 
release of family memb^, 
14833 A 

Austria, Rdations with. 

Austrian army, Soviet arms 
supplies, 14561 A 
Austrian compensation deliver- 
ies to Soviet Union, figs. 
(1955-56), 15058 B 
Austrian perpetual neutrality, 
Soviet recognition, 14570 F 
Austrian P.sO.W., civilian 
prisoners, returned by 
U,S.S.R., 14561 A ; numbers 
still retained in U.S.S.R., 
14586 B 

Ansferian State treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
** State Treaty.*' 

Banube navigation, Soviet con- 
cessions, return of property of 
Danube Steam Shipping Go., 
Moscow agreement, 14154 A ; 
relaxation of controls, T4209 
B ; Austrian-Soviet agrmt., 
14744 O 

Former (iennan Industrie 
Soviet return to Austria a^. 
$150 million payment, Moscow 
agrmt., 141 54A; State Treaty, 
14193 A ; agrmt. on Austrian 
compensatory goods deliveries, 
properties handed ove^ to 
Austria, 14532 A 
Occupation r^ine ended, 
14193 A ; SoViet forces ^th- 
drawn, 14376 B ; 14561 A 
Oilfields, return to Austrian^, 
oil deliveries, Mo^scow agrmt., 
1^154 A ; State Treaty, 
14193 A ; agrint.' on compen- 
satory oil deliveries, 14532 A' 

I ^^^aymeiiis agreement, 14^2* A 
I P.80.W. releaises, 14209 B 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Austria, Relations with. 
Soviet-held German property, 
see Item ” Former German 
industri^ ” above. 

Soviet occupallon fore^ with- 
drawal advanced, 14376 B * 
completed, 14561 A 
Trade, agrmt , 14532 A 
Travel to Soviet Zone, controls 
relaxed, 14209 B 
Treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion, signed, 14532 A 
USIA enterprises, see item 
“ Former German industries ** 
above. 

Autcoziatiozi. 

See boditstTialPiodiic^^ 
Azexbaiian* 

Internal security, treason trials 
of Beria supporters, executions 
(Bagirov, etc,). 14935 A 
Belgimn, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military mfcervention, Belgian 
reactions, 15221 A 
Budget. 

Details (1955), 14160 B ; (1956), 
14717 A 

Bnlganin, Marshal Nikolai. 
Adenauer, Dr., Moscow dis- 
cussions, statements, etc., see 
under Germany (Western), 
Relations with. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, denuncia- 
tion, correspondence withPres. 
Eisenhower, Sir A. Eden, M. 
MoUet, proposal for joint U.S.- 
Soviet armed Intervention, 
U.S. rejection, 15217 A 
Aslan tour, report to Supreme 
Soviet, 14654 A 
Britain, visit, discussions with 
British Govt., communique, 
statements, attitude of Roman 
Catholio Church, protests by 
East European exiles, 14833 A 
Correspondence with President 
Eisenhower, proposed U.S.- 
Soviet treaty of friendship and 
co-operation. Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s repli^, 14665 A ; fur- 
ther letter, 14800 A; corre- 
siwmdence on disarmEiment, 
14851 A (pp. 14855-56). 
Geneva " Summit ** Cbnf. (for 
proceedings see main heading 
letter G), report to Supreme 
Soviet, 14391 A 
Goa question, statemt., 14603 A 
High-lev^ talks, statements, 
14189 A; 14249 A 
Xfioraeli military operations ap:st. 
Egypt, denmidation, Bulgamln 
Ben-GuriOn oorrespondenoe, 
15217 A 

Kashmir question, statement, 
14603 A 

Mollet-Pineau visit to Moscow, 
discussloits, jt. Franco-Soviet 
statement, 14934 A 
“ PakhtoonMau ” dispute, 
> statement, f 4603 A 
Policy statem^t, 14033 A . 
Priffie Minister, 14033 A 
So^et military intervention In 
Hungary, rejection of Pres. 
Eisenhower's appeal, 15^217 A 
U.S. Journalist (Mir. Hearst), 
interriew, 14059 A 
YMts (Belgrade, Sofia, Buchar- 
est), talks vrith Yugoslav 
and satellite leaders, 14265 A ; 
(B. Berlin), 14325 A^; 14357 
B ; proposed visits * CU.K.), 
14369 A; (India), 14^72 A; 
visits (India, Bnmia», AfKhani- 
stan>y speeches, *14603 A; 
(Poland), 450^3 A , , ^ 

. Warsaw Conf speochl (dls- 
armament proposf^t 4-PfOwer 
talkB, etc.), 14249 A ' r ^ 


SOVIET UNION (cont*) 

Bulgairhi, Relations with* 

Atomic co-oi>eration, agrmt., 
14307 B 

Bulgaium, -Khrushchev visit to 
Sofia, Soviet - Bulgarian talks, 
14265 A 

ChemicaJ plants, Bulgarian eim- 
struction, Soviet aid, 14768 C 
Economic and teehnjbal aid 
agreement, 14768 C 
Soviet credita to Bulgaria, 
agreement. 14768 G 
Burgess - Maudean Case. 

Burgee and Madean, reappear- 
ance in Moscow , press statemt. , 
BritMi Secretary's 

comment, 14699 A 
Burma, Reiarioas with. 

Bufeanin - Khrushchev visit, 
talks with U Nn, jfc. statement, 
14603 A 

Economic agnnt. (Soviet mater- 
ials and services agst. Burmese 
rice supplies), 14603 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Bur- 
mese reactions. 15213 A 
MIkoyan, M., Rangoon vMt, 
14908 A 

Soviet gift (technological insti- 
tute), 14603 A ; (hospital, 
theatre, cultural and sports 
centre, exhibition hall), Bur- 
mese gift (nee), 1490S A 
Soviet techmcal aid, offer, 
14908 A 

Trade agrmts. (rice etc.), 14408 
A; 14908 A 

U Nu*s visit, Bulganin - U Nu 
taUsB, joint statement (” five 
principles,” etc.), 14585 A 
Cabinet. 

See Council of Mixusters below. 
Cambodia, RdUtdona with. 
Cambodian independee., Soviet 
recognition, 14875 0 
Bipi. relations, establishment, 
14875 O 

Canada, Rclatiana with. 

Pearson, Mr. Lester, visit, talks 
with Soviet leaders, oom- 
muniqnd, 14630 C 
Soviet debt* Uquidatn., 14167 E 
Soviet diplomat (Popov), Can. 
expulsion, 15236 C 
Trade agrmti, Can. wheat sales, 
14809 B 

Ceylon, Relations with. 

BipL relations, prelim, agree- 
ment, 15164 B 

Economic co-operation, prelim- 
agreement, 15164 B 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Ceylon 
reactions, 15213 A 
China (Communist Grovernment), 
Rriations with. 

Amu r- Argun River basin, 
Chinese-Soviet agrmt. on jt. 
development plans, 15284 B 
Atomic scientific and technical 
aid, Soviet offer, 14036 B ; 
agrmt. signed, 14220 B 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Chinese 
support, 15221 A 
Mikoyan, ,M., Peking visit, 
14942 A , 

Port Arthur, transfer to China 
oompletetd. 14226 A 
Railway links (Lanchow-Alma 
Ata), GOBstiruction agreement, 
14942 A , 

Sclentpo tend tephnloal ^orm- 
ation,excliangQfigrmti,143p4B 
Slnq-Sovlet <mu3lfca|iies, ^ l^vlet 
,.c|^b?e8 trar|sfeiTed to CMua, 

^Sofiet * efo^omlo, agree- 
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Civil Aviutko, 

Airreomenta iFlidaod), 1«12 E; ; 
(Denmarl:, Norway, Sweden), 
14804 G 

Ckitti. 

Prodwtion (195S>, 14717 A 1 

Target (1000), 14717 A . 

Ccooixxfcivm# 

Biasolntion, 14829 B 

Conunissiom (State)* \ 

See anbiidg. Ministries liriow. j 

Communist Party* 

Central Committee, Preeidinin, 
meml>er8Mp, 14085 B ; in- 
csreaae, 14333 E ; Ctoinmittee, 
Secsmtariat, memberstop elec- 
tions by party congrees, spe- 
cial bnrean under M. Eimsb- 
cheT for <x>-ordiiiata,on of 
party organizations and for 
economic and cultural q.Ti«- 
tions in RT]UBman Soviet Re- 
pnblm ©stabL, 14743 A 
C3oH©ctiT« ieadersMp, empbasis, 
14745 A 

Congress (1936), H. Kbimh- 
chev’s report, approval of 
idxtb Five-year Plan, election 
of new Central Committee, 
party policy, etc., 14745 A; 
attacks on Stalinist policy, 
14817 A 

‘‘ Cult of individual,** dmnncia- 
tion (Kbrasbcbev, Mikoyan), 
14745 A; (Kltnialicbev),14S17 
A ; elimination, Cominmnst 
Party decree, 14992 A 
lionin’s testament, publication, 
14992 A 

MembecsMp, 14745 A 
Parges,reliiibttitatlonQ£ victims 
(Army generals. Marshals 
Blucber, Yegorov, MM. Bnb- 
nov, Kosarev, Bela Knn, eto.), 
14817 A; 14992 A 
StaHn, Lenin’s criticism of 
character (Komaomdi^eava 
Prcojda report), 14880 A; 
pnbboation of Benin’s testa- 
ment, 1.4992 A 

Stalinist pcdioy, criticsisms 
(Khmsbebev, Mikoyan), 14745 
A ; denimciaition (Kbrnsh- 
ciiev), 14817 A ; (controversy 
in ^viet military press), 
14880 A; text of M. Khmah- 
chev’s speech, 14992 A 
Yotmg Oommimist League, 
membership, 14745 A 
Yiigoslav Communist Party, 
re-establishment of contacts, 
co-operation agreemt. (Pres. 
Tito’s Soviet visit), 14937 A; 
ideological diJEferenoes, Soviet 
<aSill<toas of Yugoslavia m 
letter to East European Com- 
munist parties, ‘ Kto disous- 
Mons wiiib Khrushchev, (Bri- 
oni), with 8|»^t leaders 
(CMmea), Yugo^X ^tatempit 
on relatioDts between coni- 

' mrpist parities, X5188 A 


Covmdl oi 

Bt^anin .Caldnet, formaMpn, 
apptmts; (Marshal JKhpfeov, 
M., Malenkov), 14QS3 A; 
.^^lurthex appkata-,' 14(159' A; 


new deputy pp0:^4s(Mifejc)3^, 
Perv^ffiin, Saburov, Baven- 
yaghi, Gen. B^runichev, 
Bobahoji* EJ^dvettkb)/'’litta- 
Ziademld- 


istcfirs ('BejLj.Yv*-*Jvij[v , , ^cKu.’oiLLuu.- 

^ ^ ^ «),' ansiyafs, 14085 * B ; ^ ‘dls- 
' **iiiliSbal (AJtexsiiftrdV), ‘applants 
(Mikhailov, Kmmetsoyv’^Sem- 

Kuch- 

' '' tsi&nm* UTm^C ; (Mfefi&ov, 
Saburov, Kagaaovic% 14315 
apptmta. tB.y1ft:ox,.'®ffibt- 
vortsev. Sfepenbgj *KMM0 t), 

appeStmenfis 


SOVIET UNION (coat) 

Council of Ml&lstefs. 

14512 F ; new mtemal 
Agalw Minfeter (DMerov mce 
Kruglov), 14701 B ; apptmt. 
(Le^eiikoi, 1 4 7 1 7 A ; Deputy 
Premier (Matakevich rice 
Lobanov), 14817 A; Foreign 
Minister {Shepilov vwe Molo- 
tov), 14900 B ; chairman, 
State Committee on Labour 
and Wages (Volkov vice Kaga- 
novieh), 14929 B ; Minister of 
Buildiiig Materials Industry 
(Kaganovich vice Yudin), 
15083 B ; Minister of State 
Control (Molotov «tcc Zhavo- 
ronkov), 15220 C ; Deputy 
Minister of Defence 
(Rokossovsky), 15260 C 
Malenkov Cabinet, M. Mikoy- 
an’g resignation, 14026 B ; M 
Malenkov resigns, 14033 A ; 
Western press comments, 
14059 A 
Coltxzral Life. 

Anti-Stailnlst policy, reper- 
cn^ons on historical research, 
arts, literature, etc., 14817 A 
C 2 »chc>slovaldat RMadoxts with. 
Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
offer, 14036 B ; agrmt. signed, 
14220 B 

Bulganin - lEroshchev visit to 
Bucharest, Soviet-Czechoslo- 
vak talks, 14265 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
miiitary intervention, Czech, 
support, 15221 A 
Danube Nav^otioxu 
See mam hdg., letter D. 

Defence. 

Armed forces* strength, see 
subhdg. Axmed Forces above. 
Eastern Germany, withdrawal 
of 30,000 Soviet troops, ann- 
ouncement, 14878 A 
Denmark, Rdkdoiif witih. 

Baltic, safety of iMpping;, agree 
meni^ 14768 A ’ 

Civil aviallon agrmt., 1480A O 
Cultural r^atlons, ezpanMon. 
agreement, 14768 A 
Danish tanker supplies to Soviet 
Union, agrmt. with U.S.S.R. 
on possible substitution of 
freighter deliveries, 14768 A 
Hansen, Hr. H. C., Moscow 
taUcs with Soviet leaders, fednt 
istatement, 14768 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mflitajry intervention, Danish 
reactions, 15221 *A 
Trade agre^ent, 14899 B 
Trade negotiations, agrmt* on 
resumpHon, 14768 A 
Diamonds* 

Yakutia diamond fields, dls- 
ooVery, 14872 O 
Difdomade Servjtee* , 

Apptmts. CM* I^avHtohbv, to 
Hanoi), 1^253 A ; (Generalov, 
Idbya), 14641 (Teplov, 

‘'‘Su&n), 14779 F; (Zorhi, 
German. FedL ' Rep.), 14864 A ; 
Digagmanaent NegOtiaCioiis* 

See main ibdg- United hipations 
Or^mization, letter U, subhdg. 

‘ *• Dfeaiunismient-** 

Raktem European Mutual Assis- 
tance Treaty* 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Economic Policy* 

Labour and Wages Commlsalon, 
oreation, 14315 O 
Planning Ckinmlssion, dlvtelon, 
(long-termmdourrent),143 15C 
Education* ^ h « i 
Boarding tt^hools, ' oreation, 
oieiiingw^'15119 A it I . 

ibes'' ^tBohodla/*' 'bnivbrfiifeles), 
aboHMom^lsm^A* " 
-iecoildaafr* ednc^Kaon,«'-»mhide 

1 't^tSelopulbOr^ r^'/klmiyeats), 

15119 A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with, 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, Soviet de- 
nunciation, 15*201 A ; Marshal 
Bulganin’s proposal for joint 
U S.-Soviet armed interven- 
tion, threat of Soviet “ volun- 
teers ** to aid Egypt, 15*2X7 A 
Aswan Dam, project, Soviet 
loan offer, 14486 B; furteer 
Soviet loan offer, report. 
14959 A 

Atomic research, Soviet add to 
Egypt, agrmt., 14697 B 
Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
Egjrpt, Soviet approval, 
14449 A 

Egyptian troops, traintag by 
Soviet officers in Poland, U.K*- 
U,S. statements, 14793 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Soviet denunciation, 
15201 A; 15217 A 
London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see main hdg. Egypt, 
letter E., subhdg. ** Suez 
Canal,** 

Shepilov, M., Cairo visit, dis- 
cussions with Col Nasser, joint 
commumguA 14959 A 
Soviet arms supphes, U.K. 
figures. 15201 A 
Soviet destroyers, Egyptian 
purchase, 14985 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Soviet support, 
(KLirnshchev), 15001 A ; Soviet 
participation in London Con- 
ference, further support for 
Egypt, 15041 A ; Soviet veto 
in U-N. Secunty Council of 
Anglo-Frencdi resolution on 
18-Power proposals, M. Miko- 
yan*s support for Israeli transit 
rights on Canal, 15252 A 
Electxlclty. 

Atomlo power stations, plans, 
1471T A 

Hydro-eleotrio projects (1955- 
60), 14717 A 
Output (1955), 14717 A 
Target (1980), 14717 A 
Finland, RMations with* 

Civil aviation agrmt., 14512 B 
Friendship treaty, 20-year ex- 
tension, 14460 A; extension 
ratified, 14512 E 
Gold loan to Mnland, 14460 A 
Industrial, scientific informatn., 
exchange agrmt., 14460 A 
Paasikivl - K^konen visit to 
Moscow, 14460 A 
Porkkala base, return by Soviet 
Union, 14460 A ; agrmt. 
raUfied, 14512 E ; Finnish re- 
oocupation, 14664 B 
Trade agreement (1955, gold 
loan), 14460 A 


Fizmo-Karellan Republic. 

Incorporation in Russian Soviet 
Republic, Supreme Soviet de- 
oMon, 13032 A 


** Five Principles.** 

See main beading, letter F, 
Five-Year Plans. 

Plan for 1951-55 (fifth plan), 
achievements, 14717 A 


ir'jan lor iwoo-eu (antn plan), 
draft directives, production 
targets, etc., anneemt., 14717 
A; approval by 20th pariy 
congress, 1*4745 A corrigen- 
dum (yegeteble oil j^r^uotail), 

Fonniosfi S^mts and 



^ (Ni^cnaw^^Govt.)^ letto^CJ. 

Ifyan^ 

Aid to under-developed ooun- 
Prkn<lo^Soviet^lfo 
(Mbsoow), 14994 A * ' 


SOVIET UNION (oont.) 

Firance, Relaricns with* 

Algeria, Franco-Soviet talks 
(Mollat-Pincau Moscow visit), 
14934 A 

Anglo-French irulitary inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet de- 
nunciation, Moscow demon- 
strations, threat of Soviet 
“ volunteers ** to aid Egypt, 
15201 A; Bulganin - MoHet 
correspondence, Soviet pro- 
posal for U.S. -Soviet armed 
intervention m Egypt, 1521 7 A 
Austrian State Treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
“ State Treaty.” 

Cultural contacts, development, 
Franco-Soviet Jt. declaration 
(Mollet-Pineau visit to M<ob~ 
cow), 14934 A 

Disarmament, Franco-Soviet 
talks (Mollet-Pineau Moscow 
visit), 14934 A 

East Berlin, Western-Soviet 
dispute over status of East 
German regime, 14663 A 
East German sovereignty, 
Soviet recognition, French 
denunciation, 15267 A 
Franco-Soviet treaty, Soviet 
threat to aunul, 14002 A ; 
French reply, 14027 A ; Soviet 
abrogation, 14239 A 
Geneva foiir-Power “ Summit ” 
and Foreign Ministers* confer- 
ences, see special main head- 
ings, letter G. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mihtary mtervention, IPrench 
reactions, 15221 A 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest Note, 14002 A ; 
Soviet allegations of Infringe- 
ment of Geneva protocol, 
14027 A; repudiation, 14039 
C; M. Molotov’s denunciation, 
14059 A 

MoEet - Plneau, visit to Mos- 
cow, annoxmoement, 14752 A ; 
14815 A ; discussions with 
Soviet leaders. Joint Franco- 
Soviet statement, 14934 A 
Trade relations, proposed ex- 
pansion, Franco-Soviet state- 
ment (Mollet-Pineau visit to 
Moscow), 14934 A 
Georgia. 

Anti-Stallnlst policy, oppositn., 
pro-Stalluist demonstratlous, 
14817 A 

Internal security, treason trials 
of Beria supporters, executions 
(Rukhadze, Bapava, etc.), 
14651 B 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
offer, 14036 B ; agnnt. signed, 
14220 B 

Bulganin - Kmshohov, East 
Berlin visit, 14325 A ; 14357 B 
Dresden Zwlnger paintings, re- 
turn by U.S.S.R., 14139 D 
East Berlin, status as capitaliOf 
aoveretgn State, Soviet recog- 
mrion, 14^63 A ; rising (195^), 
Soviet suppr&sion, 267 Ay 
East iGrerman atomic* pbyrer 
station, Sovuet aid, ag^bement, 
15087 4 . ^ M .. 

East ' German* " repfiirations, 
Soviet cancellation (1954), 
\45267'A''f 

<ilOTfian sovereignty, *re- 
teiratibn, Moscow treaty, 

" T4451 4 Soviet recognition, 
ooot^otoA re^bne ehded, 
Soviet occupation^ forces ‘ re- 
tained (1954). 15267 A 
Frontier and transit trafiao con- 
trol, transfer to E. Germany, 

' 14451 A V I,, - , 

German xdvfilan prismiera,' fc- 
leasei,, MSOA'A ' i «... 
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Gcxxoany Kielatiou 

Witii, 

Geraian P.bO.W., war crimin- 
als, Soviet release, 1M59 B ; 
further release, 14864 A ; re- 
patadation agreement (1953), 
1526f A 

Oxotewohl, Herr,, Moscow vMt, 
discussions with Soviet M&djBra, 
14675 A I 

G 2 x>t 0 wohl - Ulbirichti, Moscow ; 
visit, 14451 A; discua^ons 
with Soviet leaders, Jt. com- 
mnmqnd (support costs, eco- 
nomic aid, scientiflc and 
cultural co-operation, disanna- 
ment, German reunification, 
etc.), 15087 A ; 

Occupation laws, orders, re- 
scinded, 14451 A 
Soviet economic aid, agree- 
ments, Herr IXIhriolit's state- 
ment, 1508T A ; (Soviet 
credits, etc.) (1953), 15267 A 
Soviet enterprises in German y , j 
return to E, German Govt. * 
(1954), 15267 A 

Soviet troops, retention, 14451 ’ 
A ; withdrawal of 30,000 men, j 
annotmcement, 1487 S A ; E. I 
German support costs halved, j 
agreement, withdrawal of 
33,500 men, 15987 A 
Soviet High Commission, aboli- 
tion, 14451 A 

Soviet occupation costs, Ger- 
man contribution reduced 
(1954). 15267 A 

State of war, temiinatn.,14027A 
Tagliche RujidscJmi, publica- 
tion ceased, 14279 E 
G«9ncraixiy (Western)* Rdbaiicms 
with. 

Anti-Communist literature, IJ.S. 
balloon dispatches, M. Molo- 
tov's statement, 14425 A 
Badm, radio btilding handed 
over to W. Berlin authorities, 
14970 A 

Diplomatic relations, agreemt. 
on establishment, German 
Oahinet approval, 14425 A; 
Moscow agreement ratified by 
Bundesiag and Presiddran of 
Supreme Soviet, Embassies 
established, first ambassa- 
dorial apptmts., 14864 A 
East Berlin rising (1953), 
Soviet suppression, W. Ger- 
man reactions, 15267 A 
German <fiviiian priponers, 
Soviet releases* 14864 A 
(S^man frentiecs, finality* Sov. 
statoment, 14425 A 
G^man P.sO.W. retinm, agree- 
ment, 144^ A 57 releases, 
14459 B ; 'PJOJW. war <a:haii- 
Soviet releases, 148^ A 
Hungariaai revofutlbm So^et 
mihtary Intervention, CStohan 
reactions,' 15221 A ‘ - ^ ^ ’ 
*^Mormalteatioii'' of r^ations, 
Soviet offer, W. Gemiaa re- 
^ abtioi^ 14627 A ; Soviehinvi- 
vitation to Dr. AdenaWer, 
14271 A; Gmnan reply, 
14293 A; furtheir Note ex- 
changes, 14393 A J Adenauer- 
Bulganin dfecrassionB* (Mos- 
cow), agrmts^' (diplomatfe^ re- 
lations, return of P.BO.W.) 
German and Sovfetstatdnifents, 

. 14425 A; release of German 
P.SO.W. war emu., 14459 B ; 
Moscow agrnit,,^ German and 
Soviet ratification* Soviet^re- 
leaisCs of German civiMan 
^ t^jPi^nersrf., P.eO.'W.r .4 war 
> 14864 A^'ii 

Soviet displaced parsons in W. 
^tormanyv M^hal Bulg anin 's 
statamant, A4425 A;7 Soviet 
demand for 


SOVim UNION (coat*) 

Gexmany (Western), Rdadoas 
with* 

State of war,termhmtn.,14627A 
U-S. balloon launchings from 
Geamany ov^ Sovi^ Union, 
Soviet protest, 14723 A 


Wmr^ German rearmament, 
Soviet-B. German, denuncia- 
tion, 15087 A 
Gold. 

Sec main heading, letter G. 
(sreece, Relatioiis with. 

Economic aid, Soviet offer (M. 
Shepilov's Athens visit), 14999 
A 

Shepilov, M., Athens visit, 
sepaiuia Greek and Soviet 
stataments* 14999 A 
Honours and Awards. 

Lenin PKaoe Prizes, institution, 
15190 D 


Stahn Peace Prizes, renamed 
Lema Peace Pnzee, 15100 D 


Hungary* Relatiozts with. 

Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
offer, Hungarian acceptance, 
14307 B 

Btfiganm-Khrushchev visit to 
Bucharest, Soviet-Hungarian 
talks, 14265 A 

Hungarian insurrection, Hus- 
military intervention, 
statement on troop with- 
drawals from East European 
oountnes, Hungary's with- 
drawal from Warsaw Pact, 
M. Nagy’s call for withdrawal 
of Soviet forces and p^ma- 
nent Hungarian neutrality 
under U-N. guarantee, Soviet 
attack on Budapest, over- 
throw of Nagy Govt., forma- 
tion of “ puppet ” Govt, under 
M. Kadar, Soviet repression of 
nation-wide popular resistance, 
Soviet deportations of Hun- 
garian youths, 15189 A ; M. 
Nagy’s appeal to U.N. Security 
Council, Soviet veto of U.S. 
resolution for Soviet with- 
drawal from Hungary, Gen. 
Assembly resolutions for with- 
drawal of Soviet forces, free 
elections, and entry of U.N. 
observers, Soviet non-compli- 
ance, 15221 A 
Iceland, R^ations with. 
Hnnganau revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, ' doe- 
landio reactions, 15221 A 


India, Rdbations with. 

Bulganin-Khrushcfiiev visit to 
India, annemt., 14372 A; 
visit, addresses to Indian 
Parlmt, , talks with Mr. Nehru, 
it. statement on international 
affairs, 14603 A ; Indian 
Preffii criticism of speech^ 
14613 A 

Economic co-operation, agrmt. 

“ {Median steel ahd mstchinery 
purchases, etc,), 14603 A 

Goa d^ute, ^ulgftiiiu-Khrash- 
ohevsuppbiHHor^Indla^ stand. 


44633 A; UiS. -Portuguese 
(sftfciBm, 14613 A; Soviet 
auppoi^ for reiterated, 

14654 A- 

Hungarian revolniion, Soviet 
mUitasry inter^mtion, Indian 
reactions, 152131 A * / ' 

Indo-Soyiet .shipping sei^ces, 
agreement, 14P(^i A ^ 

Kashmir dispt^,^ 


Khraah(5li,eTt<^ 


Etetattc^ 

4» roi -t' iM 
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India, Rciationa with. 

Steel plant, Soviet-Indian con- 
etmctioxi agrmt., 14103 A; 
(BMM), agrmt. on Soviet , 
plans and supplies, enlarged j 
capacity, 14792 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
m i htary intervention. Indo- 
nesian reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Soviet - Indonesian economic 
agreement (Soviet supply of 
capital goods on credit basis, 
etc.). 15246 A 

Sukarno, Prea., Soviet visit, 
communique, 15246 A 

Indititzhd Pxt)dm:tioiu 
Plan for 1951-55, achievements, 
14717 A 

Plan for 1956-60, targets, 
14717 A 

Productivity, proposed Increase 
under 1955-69 Plan, large- 
scale Introduction of auto- 
mation, 14717 A 
lstfir*ParliamexUary Union. 

Soviet adherence, 14293 C 
lgtet>^apctary Couitnunicutlom. 
"Artificial sateHite,” project, 
14192 A 

Commissi<m, formatn., 14192 A 

Internal Security. 

(See also snbhdg. Pirfitical 
Trials below), 

M.V.D. tribunal, abolition, 
14708 E 

Political prisoners, release (Mrs. 
Glaser-Wallach). 14478 A 
Political trials, oflOlcial denun- 
ciation of late M. Vysblnsky’s 
procedural methods, 14880 A 
Security police, em^ency 
powers abolished, trialprooeed- 
ings subject to judicial rules, 
148S0 A 


SOVIEr UNION (cont.) 

Japan, Relaiiims with* 
Dipioiiaatio relations to be 
^tablished, 15195 A 
Fisheries agreemt-, 15195 A 
Japanese prisoners of war, 
repatidation, 15195 A 
Peace Treaty, London and 
Moscow talks, deadlock over 
futuro of Southern Kuril© Is., 
Mr. Hatoyama’s Moscow visit, 
agreement on terminaticm of 
state war, dipL relations, 
etc., 15195 A; Jap. parity, 
approval, ratification, 15260 E 
Relations, Japanese statements, 
Soviet reply, 14D05 A 
Southern Kuril© Is., territorial 
dispute, London and Moscow 
talks, deadlock, 15195 A 
State of war, termination, 
15195 A ; 15260 E 
Trade relations, protocol on 
most-favOTCLred-nation treat- 
ment, 15195 A 
Jewish Canamnziity. 

Emigration to Israel, resump- 
tion, 14817 A,‘ Wmid Jewirii 
Ciongrees, appeal. 14833 A 
(p. 14838) 

Jewish culture, suppreesioa, 
Jewish writers* execution. 
New York JDafly Worker 
charges, 14817 A ; World 
Jewish Ctongress statement, 
apx>6al for restoration oi 
cultural and religious freedom, 
14833 A 

Repressive measures, relaxa- 
tion. 14817 A 
KAganovich, M. I*azscr. 

Chairman of State Committee 
on labour and Wages, resigna- 
tion. 14929 B 

CkxEmntmism, eventual world 
triumph, statement, 14522 D 
First Deputy Premiership, le- 
t^tion, 14929 B 
TvrvmgtAT of Btulding Matcriala 
Industry, appomtmt., 15083 B 


Trials, see PoHticai Trials 
below. 

Iraq, Rdatioiis whh. 

Diplomatic relations, suspen- 
sion, 13971 A ; Soviet mrotest, 
Baghdad Legation closed, 
13992 C 1 ^ 

3£iddle East alliances, Soviet 
denunciation. Iraqi reply, 
14256 A , 

Israel, Relations with. 
Czecho^ovak aams supplies to 
Egypt, allqged ^viet r^onsi- 
billty, Isra^ condemnation, 
Sharetfc^Molotov talks, 14485A 
, Israeli operatioi]^ agst. Egypt, 
Soviet denunciation, Moscow 
demonstirations, threat 1 of 
Soviet " volunteers •’* to aid 
Egypt, 15201 A ; - Biulgamn 
- Ben Gurion correspondence, 
Soviet waEirtng,recall of Soviet 
Ambassador, 15217 A 
Khrushchev, M., attacks on 
Israeli poRcy, support for 
Arabs, 14654 A; Isrsdi pro- 
‘ test, 14880 B 

Soviet arms offer to Israel, 
So-riet denial, 144^5 
^ Soviqt 'oil stippli^ ior Israeli 
citrus , exports*, contract, 
15010 A 


Soviet statement on peace ^in 
Middle East, Israeli judaotion, 
14829 A ^ 

Bh^sriCJanail, Egyptian hatidiMfli- 
zatiOn, M. Mikbytiofs support 
for Israeli transit * i^hts. 



Klmishchey, M. Nildta. 

Aq1h,ti tour, report to Supreme 
Soviet, attacks on Western 
Powers, Baghdad Pact mem- 
bers, Ifiiael, 14654 A 
Baghdad Pact, denunciation, 
14603 A 

Britain, vMt, discussions -vrith 
Britirii Govt., BIrmfagbam 
si)eecii, critirism of Brifci^ 
Labour Party, attitude of 
Boman Cathedio GhurcJi tO 
visit, protests by East Euro- 
pean exiles, 14833 A 
CWoniafifflm, statements on (in 
India, Burma), attacks on 
Britfidn, 14603 A 


Geneva Summit ” Conf.i for 
proceedings see main heading, 
letter G. * * 

Goa quej^on, siatemfci," 14693 A 
K««bTnir question, 14603 A 
MoHet-Pineau vMtto Moscow, 
dktou^ons, jt. Franco-Soviet 
i statement, 14934 A 


Party congress, report to 
terhal and fateina^taal^Btt^ 

tlon, party policy, denutooiatet. 

of <^t of the individual,” 
on Collective lea^tor- 
ship), 14745 A; text,, 14992 A 
Bussldn Federated Soviet Ba^ 
publiiv flpodtel party 

bureau for co-ordination of 
party* efcgaifizatlons arid lor 
^ <|ue8- 

A 

Starinist policy, denuridatton, 
14817 A; (20th Communist 
Party congress), textufspeerih 

^14992*5^^ /' i M, |i/ 
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Khrushclievy M. NiJb«* 

Tisits C Belgrade, Sofist, BiKshar- 
«t). talks with Yagosk.T and 
aatelllte leaders, 14265 A , 
(E. Berlin), 14325 A; 14357 
B ; proposed viaili 
14369 A ; (Indian, 14372 A . 
Tlsits (India, Biinna, Afghani- 
Stan), fipaediw, 14S03 A , 
(Brioni), 151S8 A 
Twc^lnvia, relations with, con- 
denmation of proTions SoTiet 
policy, Btatomeiit, 14265 A 
Koniev, Marshal iima* 

East European unified com- 
mand, C.-in-C., 14249 A 
Labour and Manpower. 

(Antral Asia, Sil>®d«, Toltm- 
teers for Industrial and agrio. 
work. Communist Pty- appeal, | 
14878 A ' 

Cnange of employment, see * 
Labour legislation below. 
Labour Legislaticin. 

Change of employment, free- 
dom restc^red, 14880 A 
Working week, redno., 14819 B | 
Laos, RelatimES witb. 

Biplomatic relations, establ., 
14959 C 

Lebanon, IbelatkKos with* 
Shepilov, M., Beirut visit, 
agrmt. on economic and cnl- 
tnral co-operation, 14959 A 
Lauingrad* 

Xlndergroimd railway, opening, 
14662 C 

Liberia, Relations with* 

Bipl. relations, technical aid, 
Soviet proposal, 14686 A 
Libya, Relatiotis with* 

Biplomatic relations* 14469 C 
Economic aid, Soviet offer, 
Libyan refection, 14988 A 
Lfthuanian Soviet Rcpublie. 
Premiership, change (Slmm- 
ais^tas ifiee Gedvilaa), 14701 B 
LioceiiibaTg, Relatiox^ with. 
Hnngaridn revofntKm, Soviet 
military intervention, Luxem- 
burg reactions, 15221 A 
Lysenko, Prcdesaor Trofim. 
Academy of A^rienlfcnral Smen- 
<»s, Prudent, resignation, 
14817 A 

Machinery Ladnatriea. 

Output n(1955), 14717 A 
Target (1960), 147iT A 
Malenkov, M. GeoxgL 
Foreign poli<^* interview witb 
U.S. correspondent, 1398 L A 
lilidBter for Mectrical Power 
stations, apptmt., 14038 A 
Prime Miifister, resignation, 
14033 A ^ 

Ttoft to Britain, 14839, :A. ^ 

Middle East. 

Aufldo-Scwiet dlscmssionB (Bul- 
ganin - Khrnsbcbev ^ vfelt to 
Britain), conunxiniquCl4833 A 
Soviet support for U.i7* efforts 
' to str^^tlieii peam in Middle 
East, attackii ’ on iWesiem 
Poweip* polioy^,Brt|i.»p^ and 
.hroaeii rfajE^toa^ 

Sovi^ wniniug,a«^/de^^h 
, Of tliS^l^d Hritlfe IJ.S. 

Mila:^$4m,,!MutAnasi^ J vi*)% 

Visits (Burm^ 

A/* 

‘ j4 j 

Abolition (Jusfdce IM|3a4« 14947 
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Ministries. 

ii^sentralkatlon, tranrfer of 
functions to boviet Republics 
(food, fishing, light industry, 
textiles, rnotw teanspmt, 
roads, retail trade, catering, 
bnildiog materials, paper, 
woodworking, health, justice), 
14947 A 

Formation {coalmining con- 
struction, general macliinery 
industry), 141T3 C; (textile, 
light, automobfie, tractor, etc., 
agric. machine building in- 
duBtnes), 14471 A ; (machine- 
tool construction and means 
of automation, machine con- 
struction), 14717 A 
State CommissionjEr (labour and 
wages, planning), 14315 C 
Molotov, M. Vyacheslav. 
Anti-Communist literature, U.S. 
balloon despatches, statement, 
14425 A 

First Beputy Premiership, re- 
tention, 14900 B 
Foreign Minister, resignation, 
14900 B 

Foreign policy, speech to 
Supreme Soviet, 14059 A 
Geneva Fm^gn Ministers^ CJonf. 
see main heading, letter G. 
Geneva “ Summit ” (Tonf., see 
mam headu^, letter G. 
High-level talks, Churchill - 
Molotov corre8pondce,,14189A 
Minister of State Control, 
appointment, 15220 C 
Socialist society in U.S.S.R., 
mistaken interpretation of 
Communist theory* admission, 
14522 B 

IT.N- Gen. Assembly, 10 th 
session, speech (disarmament, 
military bases, further easbag 
of intemtl. tenrion, U.N. Char- 
ter revision, etc.), 14461 A 
U.N. 10th anniv. session, 
speech, 14301 A 
Western Powers, relations with, 
statement td party congress, 
14745 A 

Morocco, Rdatioxia with. 
Moroccan sovereignty, Soviet 
reeogmtion. 14976 B 
Moscow. 

Undergronnd railway, renamed, 
14562 O , ■ , 

Motor Indiutry* 

, Productfon (1954), 14469 A; 
(1955), 14717 A 
Target (1960), 14717 A 
M.V.D. (Seem PoHce). 

See Intemal Scenr^ above. 
Navy. ^ 

Active fieri;, withdrawal of war- 
ships into Reserve, 14878 A* 
Admiral ^of 4sha lieet of the 
^ ^Soviet TJnion;»f laafk: created, 

, 14111 E. ^ ' 

Sobmarinee,^ strength, NATO 
, eathnate^d4878<A(Fo<^mote); 

SHAPE iestamate, 15094 A 
I Nepal, Relatloiis with, 
j tBipLr^afeions establ., X5O02’E 
Netheriaadsr Reiatloiis ^tb. 
Hiin^arian .revolution, Soviet 
? military int^vention, Nether- 
I glands rations, 15221 A . 

Nbrw^^,) Relatioiu with, 
j CIva twI^on^Rrmt.. 14804 C 
I Is^bterdsen, Hr.j Moscow talks 
- with Soviet leaders. Joint 
, statement, 14586 O 

revolntion, i Soviet 
’b:ffltary » intervention, Nor- 
w^an reactions, 15221 A 
bTorw. defence poUoy, NA^O, 
asaumncesj.to Soviet Imlon, 
^.14586 q 

Norweg. Labour Party,, Sqvlet 
propel for ^closer coi^iari^ 

, with ^ 
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Norway, Relatiom with. 

Soviet fishing fieet, ma® vic9A- 
tlon of Korwegiaii territorial 
wates, Norw. detention, court 
proceediiygs, releaae, 14697 G 
Trade agreement, 14586 C 

oa. 

Output(1955). 14717 A 
Target (1960), 14717 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet | 
military intervention, Pakis- 
tani reactions, 15213 A ; 
15221 A 

Kashmir question, Bulganin - 
Khrushchev statements, sup- 
port for India, 14603 A : 
Pakistani refutation, 14613 A ; 
support for India reiterated | 
(Bulganin), 14654 A 
Middle East allianoes, Soviet 
denuneiatn., 14256 A , 14603 A j 
“Pakhtoonistan” dispute. Mar- j 
shal Bulganinas support for 
Afghanistan, 14603 A ; Pak. < 
refutation, 14613 A ; Bul- 
ganin reiterates support, 14654 | 
A j 

Soviet rice gift, 15006 A 
Trade and payments agreemt , 
15010 B 
Fexial Law. 

New Penal Code, detalls,1481 7 A 
Pensions. 

See Social Security below. 

Persia, Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact (Turkish-Iraqi 
defence pact), Persian adher- 
ence, Soviet protest rejected, 
14485 A ; further Soviet pro- 
test rejected, 14565 A ; new 
Soviet warnings (Bulganin- 
Khrushohev), 14654 A ; fur- 
ther Soviet protest rejected, 
14873 A 

Frontier delimitation, agrmt., 
13968 C 

KevTT-Khuryan Oil Co., Soviet 
rights, transfer to Persia, 
15048 B 

Shah of Persia, U.S.S.R. visit, 
15048 B 

Soviet military attach^ (Kur- 
neteov), expulsion, 14780 0 
Soviel; war debt, pavroent 
agreement. 13968 C 
FolanA Relatioxis with. 

Atomic co-operation, Soviet 
olfOT, 14036 B ; agrmt. signed, 
14220 B 

Bulganin, M:arshal, Polish visit, 
strictures on Polj^ press, 
statenent on Poll^ retention 
^f ex-German territory, 15033 

^ A*'" 

Cultural oc^operation, agrmt., 
15242 A 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
i military intervention, reac- 
tions, 15221 A ; Polish-Soviet 
support for Kadar regime, 
15242 A 

Polish armed forces, Soviet 
generals dismissed, 15242 A 
PoHfih officer prisoners (3,000), 
release by U.S.S,R.„ 14588 O 
Soviet economic aid, agreemt.’s 
(new arrangements for fepay- 
nment of prevlotiSf oredlts), 
15187 A;i Polish debts^joan- 
celled, 15242' A . * 

, Soviet-Polish . tension, Soviet 
J leadem' sudJdeir Wbrsa^^v^t* 

* ‘ resi8”^&kse^to'*’i€por6ed 

''^So^et*/ ddmfain^,/'^^WntJdu 
' J ala^k on, PolEh’^pessi' ITry- 
f ^ bu^lMdu r^ly, ^tf-mifesian 
4 '6[efiifOT^rkt^o&, ^ ^o^^ troop 

1 mpvementsmded, 151611 4; 

? .M^cow disc^tosi egrot. on 
^ ’'stdtuk^' oY' in 
' Poland, Soviri) ecohoxiMa aid 
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FolanA Relations wii^. 

etc.. Joint statement, M. 
Gyraiikiewicz’s statement, 
15242 A ; agreement on Soviet 
troops* riatus signed, provi- 
sions, 15275 B 

Soviet repatriation of Polish 
catizens, agreement, releases, 
15242 A 

Soviet troops in Poland, Polish- 
Soviet agreement on status, 
15242 A ; 15275 B 
Political Prisoners, 

See Internal Security above. 
Political Trials. 

Abakumov, M. Viktor, trial, 
execution, 13978 B 
Bagirov, Mir Jafar, etc. (Azer- 
baijan supporters of Berla), 
trial, execution, 14935 A 
Political prisoners, releases 
(Bubnov, Kosarev, etc.), 
14817 A 

Procedural methods of late M- 
Vyshinsky, official denuncia- 
tion, 14880 A 

Rukhadze, Rapava, 

M.A.N., etc. (Georgian sup- 
porters of Beria), trial, execu- 
tion, 14551 B 

Sentences, revision by ordinary 
courts, anneemt., 14880 A 
Pontecorvo, Dr. Bruno. 

(See also under main heading 
United Kiagdoni.) 

Presence in Russia, Soviet 
nationality, disclosure,! 4099 C 
Population. 

Figs. (1956), total. Union Re- 
publics, largest cities, 15060 A 
U.N. estimate (mid-1954>, 
14333 A 

Portugal, Relations wirii. 

Goa question, Bulganin-Krush- 
chev statements, support for 
India, 14603 A; Portuguese 
reactions (Bulles-Cunha sts^e- 
ment), 14613 A ; Soviet 
support for India reiterated, 
14654 A 

Hungarian revolntion, Soviet 
military intervention, Portu- 
guese reactions, 15221 A 

Press. 

NouveUea dt Mosoou, first issue, 
14934 A 
Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Atomic co-oi>eration, Soviet 
offer, 14036 B ; agrmt. signed, 
14220 B 

Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to 
Bucharest, Soviet - Rumanian 
talks, 14265 A 

Joint oil company {Smrom- 
petrol)^ Rumanian purchase of 
Soviet share, 14628 0 
Rumanian art treasures,* return 
by Soviet Govt., 1499Q A 
Soviet economic aid (wheat 
supplies, technical assistance, 
etc.), 15283 0 

Soviet troops, retention in 
Rumania, M. Gheorghlu-I)e 3 *e 
, statenent, 14363 A j 15283 O 
Stoica - Gheorghiu - BejiM^os- 
oow visit, .^discussions with 
Soviet leaders, jt. statement 
(Middle East^ Hungary, Soviet 
n forces < in Rumania et|3.)# 
15283 iC., . ^ . 

RUssfna Soviet Reimblle. 
Commxmiat Party; special bur- 
ban for co-ordination of party 
> organlzatidn and teoonomio 
and oultural que8tlon8, brea- 
tion, 14745 A ' . ' 

Premiership, change (Tesnov 
vice Puzanov), 14701 B 
Sdriitlfic policy. ' ' 

Anti-Stalfnlat ' poHoir* "reper- 
cussions, 14817 A « ^ 
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Scientific Policy. 
Lyi0ii4:o,Pr<^,re8igimt^ ^ 

presidency of Academy of | 
Agricnitnral Sciences, 14817 A 
VayfioT, Dr., relmbilitatt(m, 
14817 A 

Sbc^oir, M. Dimitri. 

Forei^ Minister, appointment, 
149^10 B 

liondon Conf., on Suez Canal, 
see mam bdg-. Egypt, letter E, 
snbbeadingr *‘Snez Canal/* 
Xnclear tests, proposal for ban, 
15032 A 

VMts (Egypt, Syria, Lebanon), 
14959 A ; (Athens), 14999 A 
Shippix^. 

See main heading, letter 8. 
Silver. 

See main heading, letter S. 

Social Security. 

Pensions, increases. Supreme 
Soviet l^^ation, 15032 A 

Socitii Africa, Rdatioiis wirii. 
Soviet consdiatee, S.A. demand 
tor cIoalBg, 14718 B 
Spain, Ktdflcticma with. 

Gtold, Republican Govt, ship- 
ments, Siwmish request for 
retnm. 14009 G 
Stalinist PoEcy. 

See CcMnnumist Par t y above. 
State Security. 

See Internal Security above. 
Steel. 

Production (1955), 14717 A 
Target (1960), 14717 A 
Sudan, Pelatlona with, 

Dipl, relations, estabL, 14779 F 
Suez Canal. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Canal area, Soviet 
denunciation, 15201 A; U.S. 
rejection of Soviet proposal 
for joint U.S. -Soviet armed 
intervention, 15217 A 
Egyptian nationalimtion, 
Soviet reactions, seesubhdg., 
Egj^, Relations with. 

London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
‘-Suez Canal/* 

Users* Association, see main 
hdg. Egypt, letter E, snhhdg., 

“ Suez <3aual.*’ 

Supreme Court. 

Membership changes^ 14059 A 
Supreme Soviet. 

G^enra oonfer^ce, Mardial 
Bnlgauln’s repewt^ 14391 A 
InteivBaifiameutacy TJnioii, de- 
cision to loin, 14293 O 
Heeltogs, decisions, 14033 A; 
14059 A; 14391 A 5 14854 A; 
15032 A 

Sweden, Relations witii. 

Civil aviation agrmt., 11864 O 
Erlander, Hr., and HMlund, 
Hr,, Moscow talks with Soviet 
leaders, jt. statement, 14811 A 
Hungaijian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Swedish 
reactions, 15221 A 
Swedish neutrality policy, 
'^vi5t recognition, 14811 A 
wifienberg ease, Soviet in- 
^ vestigathttia, 14S11 A 
Swdlziniland, Relath^ with.' 

Kve^Power- “summit** talks, 

I ‘Swiss 1 appeal, Soviet accep- 
tance, 15216 B 

' Bim^iriaE rbVeiution, Soviet 
military interventloii,' ^ Swiss 
reactions, 15221 A *1 . 

Dlpl©matl<i^ refetiensi Embassy 
"'Teta^i^; 14'550'B^*^ -- r 

’ Sblepfild^'M,. Damiascid*- visit, i 
joint communiqtifi;* 14959'1A , 
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Syria, Relations with. 

:sOT2et arms supplies, r.K 
statement, 15201 A 
Soviet infiltration, Baghdad 
Powers* warning, 15230 A 
Trade and payments agree- 
ment, 14550 B 
Tolcvislott# 

Extension plans, 14717 A 
Trade ax»d Financial Agreements. 
Austria, 14532 A 
Burma (rice, etc.), 14408 A; 
14908 A 

(Canada, (Canadian wheat sales, 
3-yr. trade agrmt., 14809 B 
Benmai^. 14899 B 
Finland (trade 1955, gold loan), 
14460 A 

Israel, Soviet oil supplies for 
Israeh citrus exports, con- 
tract, 15010 A 
Norway, 14586 C 
Pakistan, trade and payments 
agreement, 15010 B 
Syria, 14550 B 
Vietnam (North), 14378 A 
Yemen, trade agrmt,, 14779 E ; 
14959 A 

Yugoslavia, 14018 A; 14412 
A; (1956), 14937 A 
Trade Unions. 

T. U. Council, chairman (Grishin 
vice Shvemtk), 14808 C 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Tunisian sovereignty, Soviet 
recognition, 14976 D 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact, Turkish mem- 
bership, new Soviet criticism 
(Eirushchev), 14654 A 
Hxmganan revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Turkish 
reactions, 15221 A 
Middle East alliances, Soviet 
denunciation, 14256 A 

U. S. balloon launchings from 
Turkey over Soviet Union, 
Soviet protest, Turkish reply, 
14723 A 

Union Republics. 

Ministries of Foreign Affairs and 
National Defence, creation 
authorized, 14059 A 
VJH, Chadren*8 Fund. 

Contribution, 14335 E 
United Kingdont, Rdariona with. 
Airiiiie through bookings (BE- 
AO - Aeroflot), agrmt., 14 631 A 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet de- 
nunciation, Moscow demon- 
strations, threat of Soviet 
“ Tolunt^rs ** to aid Egypt, 
15201 A; Bulganin - Eden 
correspondence, Soviet pro- 
posal for , U-S.-Soviet armed 
intervention in Egypt, 15217 A 
, An^o-^oViet treaty, Soviet 
threat to annul, U.KI statemt., 
1 4002 A ; VJL, reply^ 14027 A; 
Soviet al^rogation, 14239 A 
Austrian State Treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
“ State Treaty /^ 

British companies formCTly in 
Russia (Tetiukhe lining, L^a 
Investmexit), Soviet proposal 
for compensation out of former 
Baltic States* gold holdings in 
U.K., 14704 O 

British Labour Party Jeaders, 
dispute vrith Sovlob leaders 
over Imprlsmiment of Bast 
European SociaJiste, Soviet 
and British statemts., 14833 A 
Bulganln-Khrushehev speeches 
In India, Burma, Britfslt 
reactos 14613 A; refutation by 
Sir A. Eden (Bradford speech), 
14639 A; Bulganin - Khrush- 
chev speeches co Supreme 
new attOeks on British 
policy, 14654 A / 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

United Klngdcn, ibehitiom with. 
Bulganin - KhruabcUev U.K. 
visit, annCTit., 14369 A ; 
Sir Winston Churchill’s 
statement, 14864 D; visit, 
discussions with Brit. Govt., 
communiQud, statemts., atti- 
tude of Roman Catiiolic 
Church, protests by East 
European exil^, 14833 A 
Bnigeos -Maclean case, 14699 A 
Crabb case, Brit, parliamentary 
debates. Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ments, Sonet Note, British 
apology, 14892 A 
Cultural relations, U.EL Britii^ 
CJouncii, Soviet Relations Oom- 
nnttee formed, 14198 B ; con- 
tacts, development, Anglo- 
Soviet jt. declaration (Bul- 
g a.Ttin - T^bmRhf^ ftv viflit tO 
Britain), 14833 A 
Disarmament auestion, Anglo- 
Soviet discussions (Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to Britain), 
14833 A 

East Berlin, Western-Soviet 
dispute over status of East 
German rt«ime, 14663 A 
East German sovereignty, 
Soviet recjogmtion, UJSZ. de- 
nunciation, 15267 A 
Fisheries agreement, 14908 D 
Former Baltic States, blocked 
gold holdings in U.l^, use as 
eomxiensatioii to British com- 
panies fcnrmeirly in Russia, 
Soviet proposal, 14704 O 
Formosa question, Soviet pro- 
posal for 10-Power conf., 
U.K. reply. 14117 A 
Geneva four-Power “ Summit ** 
and Foreign Ministers* confer- 
ences, see special main head- 
ings, letter G. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mihtary intervention, U.K. 
reactions, 15221 A 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest Note, U.K. 
statement, 14002 A; Soviet 
allegations of infringement of 
Geneva protocol, 14027 A ; 
repudiation. 14039 0 ; M. 
Molotov’s denunciatn.44059A 
Malenkov, M. 6e<agi, visit to 
Britain, 1 4830 A 
Soviet arms supphes to Egypt 
and Syria, U.K. statemaat, 
15201 A 

Trade relations, proposed ex- 
pansion, Anglo-Soviet com- 
munique (Bulganin • Khrush- 
chev visit to Britain), 14833 
A ; Soviet trade require- 
ments, effect of Bteategio 
export .controls. Board of 
Trade statement, U/K. imports 
and exports (1955), 14956 A 
Voroshilov, Pre&, oxchange of 
messages with Queen Eliza- 
beth II, 14890 B 
United States, Rriations with. 

* Air incident (Bering Stealts 
area), Soviet apology, partial 
compensatn. offer, 14311 A ; 
Soviet compensation payment 
for loss of U.S^ plane, 14779 D 
An^o-Frenoh military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet pro- 
posal for U.S.-Soviet armed 
intervmtion In Egypt' <Bul- 
ganfu-BlsenhOwer* ' correspon- 
< donee), U.S. and U.N. Security 
^Counc^ Rejection, U.S. opposi- 
to Soivl€lt “volunteers** 
in Egypt, 15217 A^ 

Asia, Middle Bast, Soviet eooh- 
omio ^lenetratlon, U.S. state- 
ment, 14662 A 4 * 

Austrian State Treaty, see main 
, heading Aiisti4% subheading 
“ State TreaW - i 


SOVIET UNION (conL) 

United States, Relations with. 
Books, periodicals, exchange by 
research libraries, agreement, 
14548 C 

Bulganin, Marshal, letter to 
Pres. Eisenhower, proposed 
U.S.-Soviet treaty of friend- 
ship and co-operation. Pres. 
Eisenhower’s reply, 14665 A ; 
further letter to I^resident 
Eisenhower on propc^ed U.S.- 
Soviet treaty of friendship and 
co-operation, 14800 A ; corre- 
spondence with President 
Elsenhower on disarmament, 
14851 A 

China Seas, Tuetpee srized by 
Chinese NationalMs, U.S. air 
patrols, Soviet proteda, U.S. 
replies, 13986 A ; M. Molotov’s 
statement on Formosan crisis, 
14059 A 

Clultarai exchangee, U.S. sus- 
pension, 15277 D 
Disarmament, Bulganin-Efaen- 
hower oorrespondefnee. 14851 
14851 A 

East Berlin, East German 
arr^t of Congressmen, U S. 
protest to Soviet Union, Soviet 
rejection, dispute over status 
of East German regime.l 4663 A 
East German sovereignty, 
Soviet reeogmtion, U.S. de- 
nunmation, 15267 A 
Bastem European peoples, 
El^nhower - Dulles Christmas 
messages. M. Khrushchev's 
adtiedams (Supreme Soviet 
speech), 14654 A; President 
Eisenhower’s reply, 14662 A 
Geneva four-Power “ Summit ** 
and Foreign Mmisters’ confer- 
ences, see special main head- 
ings, letter G. 

Goa question, Bulganm-Khros- 
chev statements, U.S. reac- 
tions (Dulles-Cunha statemt.), 
14613 A 

Lend-Lease settiement, further 
U.S. ships returned, 13973 C ; 
further repayment, return of 
U.S. naval vessels, 14348 C 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest Note, 14602 A ; 
M. Molotov's denunciation, 
14059 A 

Southern Kurile Is., Russo- 
Japanese dispute, U.S. atti- 
tude, 15195 A 

Soviet citizens In U.S A., new 
travel restrictions, 14009 B 
Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary, Pres. Eisenhower's 
appeal to Marshal Bulganin, 
15217 A ; Pres. Eisenhower’s 
broadcast, U.S. reactions, 
15221 A 

Treaty of friendship and co- 
optation, Soviet proposal, 
U.S. rejection, 14665 A ; fur- 
ther Soviet proposal, 14800 A 
U.S. aircraft, violation of Soviet 
ttritory, Soviet allegations, 
U.S. denial, 15048 C 
U.S. balloou laimohlhga over 
Soviet Union, Soviet protesta, 
U.S. reply, 14723 A 
y.S. ojp^uMon pf Soviet mili- 
tary attacfiid, 15023 B i , . 
U.S.' military atfcaehds, Soviet 
e^pfiriem, 14309 C ^ 
U.S. Russian-language maga- 
^ puMloatnl re- 

' sumed, agreement, 146'22'*‘D 
IT publl^tion in Ul^^A., 

UslMldt^tvii# , » I ,, , 
Pt iftmli wrihip, 

|fb, jCXTOll B 

Va«l^„nr. / . ,J 

Behabilltatioii, t48|J M # 
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SOVIET UNIOIf (mnl.) 

Vkfmma Bje^Kdam 

Ho Chl-mlnli, Beos., Mc 3 «!OW 
Tm% 14378 A 

Soviet ecson, and teoli. aifi 
agmit., 14378 A 
Trade agre^ent, 14378 A 
Valitov, M. Aleaandttr. 

State CSoniDdttee on I»a*boi 2 r 
and Wage®, cliataimn, apptmt. 
14880 B 


Vorodbllov, Frcdldcnt* 
mizal^etii H, Qneen, exoliai^ 
of m&esages, 14890 B 
Wages- 

Mmimnin wage law, 16086 A 
Wmtmw Cmi^mocm* 

See main lieading, letter W. 
World Health OrganizaticMi. 
MemhearsMp, resnmed, 14336 B 
Yaxiexi, Rdatioiis witlu 
DipXomatio relations, esfiabL, 
14959 A 

Diplomatic repreeentattres, ex- 
change agreement, 14486 B 
Friendship treaty* to he re- 
newed, 144S6 B ; signed, 
14522 C 

Trade agre®aaents, 14779 E; 
14959 A 

Yemen Grown Mnoe, Soviet 
visit, joint commimiQti^, 
14959 A 


Yugoslavia, Relatkiiis with- 
Air servfeBS, agrznt-, 14412 A 
Atomic research, Soviet offer of 
reactor, etc-, 14412 A; co- 
operation agreements, 14631 
B * 14937 A 

Cnlfcoral conventim, 14937 A 
Hnugatian revcdntion, Soviet 
military intervention, Yngo- 
slav attitnde, 15258 A 
Belationfl, Improvement, Pres 
Tifco on, 13999 A; orphan 
cadets, Soviet retmn offer, 
Soviet aatt-Yngoslav radio 
camx>aign ended, 14016 A ; 
Bnlganin - inn*pqhiehe fv viElt to 
Tngoslavia, Soviet - Yugoslav. 
discnsBlcisEis, joint declaration, 
idattons normalized, 14265 A; 
Pres* Tito <m Soviet visit to 
Belgrade, 14358 A; Marshal 
Bulganin’s statement, 14391 A 
Sdentido and technical co- 
operation, agimt., 14937 A 
Soviet-Eafit G^anan aid for 
Yugoslav aJumininm industry* 
Soviet aid for agiicnltural and 
lignite prodnctton, agreements, 
15035 B 

Soviet IttdTteffjrfal aid, agnnt. 


14937 A 

Soviet loans to Yngdslavia, 
14412 A * I 

Soviet-Yngo^v fdedloglcai 

differences, Soviet cilttclsmB 
of Yngodavia In lett^iJoBaet 
Kropeak Cbmonmddi parties, 
discnsslonE 'witMF^kmsh- 
dhev ^(Bcloni), * Soviet 

leadereM iCtehneoh Yiigo^av 
statement on relatk^B# » be- 
tween 

tcoveray, V ' 

'^Soviet vMt, 
Bovm Yhgofiflav Bfeatement 
h skiteemttonal prohfemjs, 
economic khd ' opltwal , agree- 

posfc-’^.« d^ht, . to 
‘ trj3JS.E:l; ' Boviet' ^aikcc^&fclon, 
14358 A 



SPAIN. 

, Alfotiza, Prtoc* td Banrhon. 
Death, 14828 A 

Austria, Relation* with. i 

Diplomatic relations, re-€«tah- j 
^ llshed, 144S6 D 

] Cahteat- I 

Fmnco Cabinet, new Bdnca- 
I Um Miniator (Rnbio vice Entt 

I Jimenei), Min. wlthont port- 

( folio CAireee), 14735 A 

Cool- 

E.C.E. statistics, Eoaropean 
Coal Producdoii, letter E. 
Diiidcmiatk; Se3rvice. 

Appointment {Alco ver y Snreda, 
Morocco), 14946 A 
Ediaaitloii- 

University edneation, Madrid 
Btndjects’ agitatton against 
Falangist oontroi. Govt, cotm- 
ter-measnres, 14735 A 
Falangiai Party- 
Baoretary-general (Arrese trtcc 
I Fernandas Cnesta), 14735 A 
Fhtland, Rdatioiis with. 
Diplomatic relations, re-eatah- 
lished, 14557 G 
FrazKie, Relations with* 

Morooco, Spanish cessation of 
anti-Fr^ch broadcasts, re- 
newed deterioration in Fr,- 
Span. relations. Fir. allegations 
of Spanish inaction agst. Eiff 
instirgents, Spanish denial, 
14473 A ; Franco-Span. Note 
exchanges, 14528 A ; meeting 
of Gen. Garcia VaJino and 
M. Dnbois, 14677 A 
Franco, General* 

Don Juan, dlsonssions (Prince 
Juan Carlos’s education, etc.), 
14300 A 

Monarchy, restoration, state- 
ments, 14300 A 
Morocco, politieal evolntion, 
warning agst. democratic sy- 
stem, 14677 A 

Gemuuiy (Western), RMetloa* 
whh. 

Cultaral agrmt., 13983 O 
India, RMadons with. 

Diplomatio relations establ., 
14968 A 

internal Security* 

Students’ riots (Madrid Univer- 
sity), GovA's oonnt«r-meas- 
nres, Oonstituttonal guaran- 
tees snspended, 14735 A 
Mar^ Foundation. 

Established, 14647 B 
Monardby. 

K France; General, statements on 
restoredhm, 14300 A 
Juan, Dcn#^ discustrions with 
Gen. Fraaibo ^ (Prince Juan 
i Caicos’s educatton, etc.), state- 

lUeitt, 14300 A ^ 

Morocco^* Reladoiis with; ^ 

spEiki’s Moroccan poMoy in 
fiamar Spanish Mcnfceooiinrior 
I5a^the xCbognitfon of Morocco’s 
* see main hdg. 

JMhirocoo, Ibbter MT, snbh^iding 
r Spanish Zone,” and Tuain 
* , hdg. France, letter F, snbhdg 
, t?!Bpattt, Helationa with.”) 
fH@roo(^ independence and 
« Integrity, Spanish recognition, 
safeceement on Moroooan dlplo- 
matte r^resentation, fenma- 
tioii of Moroccan Army, and 
Integration of ^ Spanish zone, 

1 , 14857 B ; agreement ontrans- 

j |er of Spanlrii Zone, 14946| A ; 

' transfer completed, 15110 A 

I SultanMohanunedBenYoussef, 
visit to Madrid and Tetnan, 
14857 B. . , if 

JMavy. ^ I ' , H*?' * 

^ ModendzatlonriA.' UAS.-Bpanish 
agreement, 14185 O * m 

I petrol ratloMIr^ 


SPAIN imnt.) 

Population. 
Figure, 14140 C 


Roads. 

Constraction(post-war), 14442 A 


Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Gold, Eepubllcan Govt, ship- 
ments, Spanish request for 
return, 14009 C 


Sreel. 

E.C.B. statistics, see European 
Steel Production, letter E. 


Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationahaation, 
Spanish support, 15001 A 

London Conf., see main hdg. 
Egypt, letter E, subheading 
“Suez Canal.” 

Users* Association, membemhip, 
15125 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
U.K. (1955), 14180 A; (1956), 
14956 A 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Tunisian sovereignty. Spanish 
recc^nition, 14936 D 
United Kingdom^ Relatiant with. 

Trade agreement (1955), 14180 
A ; arrangements (1956), 
14956 A 

UJ^. Economic Ckmimission for 

Latin America. 

Consultative member, 14370 A 
United Nations Organization. 

Admission to membership, 
14637 A 

Permanent observer status, 
invitation, 14007 A 
United States, Rriations with. 

Atomic oo-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Dulles, Mr., Madrid visit, tato 
with General Franco, 14550 D 

Navy, modernization agrmt., 
14185 C 

U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
oripta, 14207 B 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A ; (1955-56), 
details, 15136 0 

U.S. foodstuffs, emergenoy gift, 
14874 A 
Universities. 

Madrid UnlvOTSlty, student 
riots, agitation sgst. Falangist 
oontroi of unlrefsity educatn. , 
temporary oloring, suspensloB 
of Constitutional guarantees, 
14736 A 

Workers’ universities, opening, 
15124 C 


SPANISH MOROCCO. 

For events prior to the attain- 
ment of independence by 
Morocco on March 2, 1956, see 
Tnain hdg. Morocco, subhdg. 
“ Spanish Zone ** and for 
those after the attainment of 
independence, see main hdg. 
Atorocco, letter M. 


SPEED-BOAT TRIALS. 

World record, estabL, D. Oamp- 
beh (Bfuebird), 14338 Ej 
new record eslahli^ed, D. 
Campbell {Blum‘S 1462,3 B ; 
.141113 . ^ 

SPORT. 

Athleticf. * 

Fbur - >lninnt& ' imlle, ^ f per- 
= forinanoe^*14278 A#s- f 
UricYet* ^ ^ ^ S ^ n^tm 

'Ccnnfey’i Ohanopioni^p 
. 14610 A I 41956Kr4lW8iA 
^ Ckmtrby Cti(^0fc®W 
^ 14610 AV.‘(A,W,,1427^« a 
B eet mai€A»s^(3ltagland «. Aus- 
in triiHa, 10* ^Zealand, #0. S 
A . aMrica)/J!4610Ai.‘ j (Ihigland v. 
Australia), 15278.A 1 ^ 


SPORT (coat.) 

OxclBet. 

University match <1956), 
15278 A 

Football (Association). 

Amateur Cup (1955), 14610 A ; 

(1956), 15278 A 
F.A. Cup (1955), 14610 A; 

(1956), 15278 A 
Football League Championship 
(1954-55), 14610 A; (1955- 
56), 15278 A 

International Championship 
(1954-55), 14610 A; (1955- 
66), 15278 A 

International matches (1954- 
55). 14610 A; (1955-56), 

1527 8x A 

Scottish Cup (1955), 14610 A ; 

(1956), 1627S A 
Scottish League Championship 
(1954-55), 14610 A; (1955- 
66), 15278 A 

World Cup (1955), 14610 A 
Football (Rugby), 

County Championship (1954- 

55) , 14610 A ; (1955-56), 

15278 A 

International Championship 
(1954-55), 14610 A; (1955- 

56) , 15278 A 

International matches (r. S. 

Africa), 14610 A 
University match (1954), 14610 
A; (1955), 152T8 A 
Horse Racing. 

Season 1955, results, 14610 A ; 
(1956), results, 15278 A 
Lawn Tennis. 

Davis Cup (19555, 14610 A . 
Wimbledon Championships 
(1955), 14610 A ; (1956), 

15278 A 
Olympic Games* 

See VoL XT (1957-58). 
Rowing. 

Henley Royal E^atta (1955), 
14610 A; (1956), 15278 A 
University Boat Race (1955), 
14610 A; (1956), 15278 A 
Swimming. 

Cross-channel records (Picker- 
ing), 14419 C; (Hiss Chad- 
wick), 14552 H 


SUDAN. 


Arab I.eagae. 

Adherence, 14645 C 
Azhari, Mr. Bmail. 
Independence issue, statements, 
14377 A ; 14569 A } 1^00® ^ 
Prime Minister, resignation, re- 
appointment, 14559 A ^ resig- 
nation (2nd Cabinet), re- 
appolntment (3rd, all-party 
Cabinet), 14703 B; resigna- 
tion, 14970 O 1 

Salem, Major, diflous8njS.,13969A 
Southern Sudan, tour, assassin- 
ation attempt, 13969 A 
Visits (U.B;„ France, Bolgfam, 
W. Gennany, Italy), 13969 A ; 
(Cairo), ,14377 A 
Bandung.Ckiiifereiice^ . ^ 

See mahx |iea4ihgi> leifer p. 


Cabinet. - % , , 

(Nut ed-&i BuUen 
ADierl MM7 A; Cabinet 
resigimticm, new tAzhairi Cab., 
lASOO* A; second fOblnpt 
^^zerignation, new ^ all-party 
Govt# formed# 447 03 Br defeat, 
resignation, 14970 C 
Khalil Cabinet, formatton, 
14970 C . , 


Constitution, 

Constltutent,Assbl^^i pr<^posed 
creation, 14609 A ^ 

Head of State* flT^-nian com- 
mitteai to , he ©leote^j |)arity. 
^res^iitio%|l’4609 A 1,1 . , 



SUDAN (cont.) 

Caamtimdom. 

ladepeadeiice, declaratioii by 
Parit., Ajaglo-EgTptian accept- 
mm, A ; official proc- 

lamation, end of Anglo- Egyp. 
CondOEainluin, 14624 B 
Self-defcenninatlon, Implemen- 
tatios, Parit/s reQnest, Anglo- 
Egyptian discussions on In- 
tntl. Snpemsory CommlMon, 
Sudanese decMon on member- 
sbip, 1437 7 A ; Anglo-Egyptn. 
aceeptane e of Sudanese Parity’s 
propMal for plebiscite and 
membersbip of Inteniational 
SnperviB. CoimnsiL, agrmt- on 
comimsaioa’s terms of refer- 
ence and amendment of 1953 
agreement, 14559 A ; 14609 A 
Defeac© Faroe* 

Eqnatoria Corps, mutiny, 
Egyptian proposafe for sending 
troops, U.JS:. rejection, 14377 
A ; Govt, surrend^ terms 
accepted, mutmeers disperse, 
14391 B; mutiny suppr^sion, 
inquiry commission set up, 
trials, sentences, 14559A;state 
of emergency bfted in tfpper 
Nile, Babr-el-Gbazal, 14609 A; 
inquiry cmnmisaion report, 
15168 B 

ij^gypt, Rdtaxloxks witZu 
Aibari Cabinet, statemL on 
complete indjepmdenoo, mem- 
bers* Cairo visit, 14377 A 
Egyptian forces, Tvitlidrawn, 
14559 A 

Egyptn. officials posts" Sudan- 
Ized,** 14246 C ; 14377 A 
Independeiice i^ue, Egyptian 
antagonism, 14377 A ; Angio- 
Egyptian acceptance of plebis- 
cite proposal and membership 
of Intemtl. Supervisory Com- 
mission, agrmt- on commsn/s 
terms of reference and amend- 
ment of 1953 agrmt., 1455 9 A ; 
amending agrmt. signed, inde- 
pendence decision accepted 
14609 A; Egyptian recog- 
nition, 14624 B 

Khalid, Mr., opposition to 
S^fyptian domlnatn,^U3969A 
Nil© waters agrmt,, revision, 
talks break down, 14175 A; 
deadlock, new Egyptian pro- 
posals, 14377 A 
Sal«Di, Major, Khartoum visit, 
atatemeht on Sudan Cabinet 
split, 13969 A 

Flnaiicial andrBcc^K^Diic FoUcy. 
f Adviser (Kao), apptint-,14377A 
FzaiK^.ZbE^iatioiiit wljtii. 

Asbari, Mr., Paris visit, 13969 A 
Gemtttoy 41i|estiG*»)b^|Jtciatia^ 

f f «*■! , f / Pi 

Azhari, Bonn visits 139^ A 

Govenioi>«Geiiccdl. ^ ,t 
H^bn, Sir Knox, apptiat.% 
13969 A ; resign., 14699 A 
Howe, Sir Bobert, reslgpoation, 
13969 A 
ladepciideiice. 

Proclamation, see Ck>xutitiitioii 
above. - 

Recognition (XJ.K., Egypt, 
U.S.A., India, Pakistan^ AS. 
Afrloa, eto^), 14624 B ; (Japan), 


Italy, Relaticma 'witli. < ^ ‘ 

AjE2xarl,Mr.,rR<nn0 13969A 

-* Jodl^ryj. " ^ . . I -M < * 

.'I'BrItiA'' |iidke9> * reslgns^ons, 

^nj.5ll3®89 Af ^ 

Indian «^d ^ Faldsteid jtidges, 
14246 'G ^ ^ 


“fMJ 


SUDAN (cont.) 

Natfonal Flag. 

Details. 14624 B 
Political Fartie*. 

National Unionist Party, resolu- 
tion on Sudanese indepeud- 
ence, 14175 A ; split. 14377 A ; 
defections, 14970 C 
People's JDemocratlo Party 
formation, 14970 C 
Southern Party, Juba conf., 
iTOOIutions (Sudanese inde- 
pendence, etc.), 13969 A 
Umma Party, Major Salem’s 
visit, protests, 13969 A 
Public Service* 

British officers, resignations- 
13969 A 

Sudanese officers, promotions 
(Provincial Governors, ©to.), 
13969 A 

Sudanization, Govt, statement, 
London re-employment bureau 
setup, 14246 G; Sudanization 
completed, 14377 A 
Southern Provinces. 

Equatoria, Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vinces, Equatoria Corps mu- 
tiny, see subhdg. Defence 
Force above. 

Soviet Uxdon, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, estabL, 14779 F 
Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, 
Sudanese support, 15001 A 
United Kingdom,. Rdbacdons with. 
Azhari, Mr., London visit, 
13969 A 

Brit, forces, withdrawn, 14559 A 
British officials and judges, 
resignations, 13969 A ; posts 
"Sudanized,” 14246 C; 14377 A 
Independence issue, Aiiglo - 
Egyptian acceptance of plebis- 
cite proposal and membership 
of Intemtl. Supervisory Com- I 
mission, agrmt. on coinmsn.*s 
terms of reference and amend- 
ment of 1953 agrmt., 14559 A ; 
amending agrmt. signed, inde- 
pendence decision accepted, 
14609 A; U.K. recognfiSon, 
14624 B 

Southern Sudan. Defence Force 
mutiny, K A..F. assistance for 
Sudan Govt*, 14377 A 
UJ>f. Ttechxdcat Assistance;, 
Agreement, 14140 B 

SUEZ CANAL. 

See m a in headings Egypt^ ; 
letter E, andShippiug, letter S. 


SUGAR. 

fotemational Sugar Agreement. 
Bee main heading Intemational 
St^sar Council, letter I. 

World Production (1954), 

* '''Jl4lil2 B ' 


SURINAM. ^ 

Constitution. 

Union with Netherlands and 
Nethe^i^ds Antilles, Infoi^, 
^ 14041 A 
Status. ' 

Self-govmijngr status, recog- 
nized by U.N., 14667 !a 

- . i, H ^ * st.tjj! 


SWAZILAND* , 

See FBgfa ComgtiSiionlletgitoties. 

SWEDEN. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Trade 

j ^nmltilatf^i ayBt^ 3 

PimihRatew . 

.Increasei, 14175|D ; 4.5|^63 

Gabinen.^ 

Hrlander Gahino^, changes 
Iti.* '*» ’ t>u-^ 


SWEDEN (ooat.) ; 

Coal. I 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg* < 
European Coal Production, 
letter E. j 

Drinic Rationing* I 

Abolition, 14524 B 
European Paynaexits Union. 
Settlements and position, see 
main heading, letter E. 

Gold. 

See main heading, letter G, 

Gold and Dollar Reserves* 

Pigs- (1954), 14224 C 
Hungary, Relations with, 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Swedish 
reactions, asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

Industrial Production. 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg, 
European Zndustrial Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

Korea (South), Relations with. 
Scandinavian hospital project 
(Sooni), partlolpatn., 14755 E 
Motor Industry* 

Production, figs. (1954), 14469 A 
Norway, Relatioiis with. 

Electric power, Norwegian sup- 
ply to Sweden, Swedish loan 
for new Norw. power plant, 
agreement, 14674 A 
Trondheim, Swedish transit 
traffic incr., Swedish oQ i>ort 
construction, agrmt., 14801 B 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Visitors* visas, aboL, 14564 A 


Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 

Roads. 

Construotion(post-war),14442 A 
Road TraHic* 

" Rule of the road," referendum 
on, left-hand driving to con- 
tinue, 14560 O 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Silver. 

See main heading, lettear S. 
SkSld, Herr. 

Finance MJhlster,Tealgiu,1453 60 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Civil aviation agrmt., 14804 G 
Brlander, Hr., and Hedlund, 
Hr., Mofloow talks wjih Soviet 
leaders, jt. statemt., 14811 A 
Hungarian tevolutidn, , Soviet 
military mterventioh, Swedish 
reactions, 15221 A 
Swedish nhutrallty polioy, 
Soviet reeogEdtien, 14811 A 
Wallenbeig case, Soviet In- 
vestigations, 14811 A 
Steel. 

E.C.E. statistics, see malh hdg. 

European Steti Production, 
’ letter E, 

StrikiM and Indbstiial Disputes. 

Comparative flgs., 14478 
Suez Canal. 

, Jjondon .Conference, see main 
Egypt, letter E, subhdg. 
"Suez Canal-** j c 

Users* Assooiat^on^piebibatrphlp, 
45125 -A .. . 


Tourism* '* < i ^ 

^’*F|g8. <1953), 143S3 A ; <1954), 
. J-14788-A‘ - 


7*rfde and I^nantii^ Agx'flczticiits* 

d^^getitiUk, muXtAatefrtid sj^m, 

'E.tJ. 'cou 


at 

SWEDEN (eoEt.) 

United Kxogdomi Relatloos with. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Edinburgh, 
Duke of, Swedish visit, 14933C 
Family allowauc^, reciprocal 
grant, agreemt., 14929 D 
Health Services, r^procal bene- 
fits, agreement, 14929 D 
Social Security agrmt., 14929 D 
United States, Relations with* 
Atomic oo-operation agrewnent, 
14360A 

U.S. m (1948-55), 14442 B 

Wages* 

Nation-wide wages agreffluant 
(1956), 14726 B 

SWIMMING. 

See under main heading Sport, 
letter S- 


SWITZERLAND. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
multilateral system, 14907 B 
Civil Defence- 

Civil defence, compulsory oigan- 
izatlon. draft Bill. 14588 B 
Constitution. 

Amendment, proposed lifting of 
ban on Jesuit Order, etc.. 
14312 B 
Elections* 

Ounml of States (1955)4 4533 A 
National Council (1955), 14533 
A ; corrigenduni, 14558 O 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

Consultation agreemt., 15025 A 
Swiss loan, issue, 15025 A 
Transport, mtroduction of in- 
temataonal railway through- 
rates for transit traffio, agree- 
ment, 15025 A 


European Payments Union. 
Settlements and position, see 
main heading, lett^ B. 

Federal Council. 

Membership, new appoinfcmts,, 
13999 E ; members re-elected, 
14611 B 

France, Relations with* 
Five-Power “summit** talks, 
Swiss appeal, French rejection, 
15216 B 

Gfdd and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 0 

Hungary, Relations with,- ^ 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
mllftar;^ fnterv^tion, Swite 
reactions, asylum for refugees, 
15221 A 

India, Relations with* 
Five^Power ‘‘summit** talks, 
Swiss appeal, Indian reg^nse, 
15216 B t , 


Indonetia^Refations witii. ' 
Sukarno, Pres., Swiss* vlelt, 
16246 A 


Italy," Relatioios with. 

Great St. Bernard road tunnel 
project, preliminary agrmt., 
16132 D 

T ^ 

Japan, Relations^ vtithu 
Waryeparationsi agEiat.»14lOBB 


MiddleEast, 

. Arms exportfl.te |d3ddle East 
countries, ban, 14J26^ A 
New ZCidaitd, Relations w^th* 
Swiss migrants, N.i!Z« tuisifted 
passage ^^epne^, appli^on, 
o*, 14976^, A, 

PaMsta% Relitthu^ with* * 

^>Bifdcpnatlo' rdaiteus, ^ ©stab- 
le Mshed, 14021 -D i j | ? 

Petroleum* *^1* r ^ 

- Mddl# Eaist crisis, 2 'pbtrol'te- 

15249 M .iv , - 

I'l-sj-ijLik •' <fr ® 




m 

Streoli, Dr. Hans, ©lection, 1 
15264 C 
HeUtioew life* 

See main ifeeadingr. i^ter K. 
Soviet Uudon, Reiations with. 
FiTe-Fower ** Biimmit ** talks, 
Swiss appeal, Soviet accep- 
tance, 15216 B 

Hxmgariaii revolution, Soviifffe 
mili tary intervention, Swte 
reactions, 15221 A 

Strikes and Indnstdal Disptitc*. 

CJomparatlve flgs., 14478 SI 
Xo O-v isna. 

Figs. (1953), 14383 A ; (1954), 
14788 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, mnitilateral sy^m, 
debt settlemt, sebeme, 14907 B 
Trade Policy. 

Liberalization measnres (O.S. 
S.C. ocrantriee, dollar area), 
iwoentage of import total 
(Dec. 1955), 14788 A ; (Jnne 
1956), 15097 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Centmnon tanks, Swiss pnr- 
cliase, 14335 B 

Five-Power summit talks, 
Swiss appeal, U.K. rejection, 
15216 B 

United States, Rdbtkma wdth. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
Swiss pnrclias© of tJ.S. reactor, 
14360 A; heavy water, U.S. 
sale, 14765 A; 15133 A 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Five-Power ''summit” tato, 
Swiss appeal, U.S. rejection, 
15216 B 

Tarifls, U.S- eompenaatory cuts, 
agreement, 14299 A 
Watolmmklag industry, U.S. 
tfa-riff increase and antl-tmst 
suit, Swiss protests, 14110 A 

SYRIA. 

Arab League. 

See mam hdg., letter A. 

Armed F(wces. 

General mobilization, 15201 A 
Army. 

Chief of Staff (Shnkeir), dis- 
missal, Nizam-ed-Din apptd., 
14988 G 

Deputy Ohi^ of Staff (Colonel 
MalM), assaaatnatlon, 14315 B 
Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

KembeesMp, 15229 D 
cl- Azern, M« Khaled. 

VMts (Amman, Beirut, Riad, 
Baghdad), 14105 A 
Bandung ConCerence. 

See main heading, letter B. 

CMtivuut^ 

Assail Cabinet, formation, 
14063 B ; ©1-Azem*8 

raignaiioiv 14400 O ; Oabmet 
* leetfgnaHoiif 14454 A; Obi- 
net formation, 14940 B 
Farls el-Khoury Cabinet, re- | 
, sigmtloiii 14063 B ^ 

Ghazzi (^btnet, formafioii, 
14454 A ; r^.,T49»Br. ; , ; 

(Cknsimim^ Goveramiuit), 
Relations s^thB,' ^ ' ; 

relsogr^oB, 1^59 

' * 15148 * , n ^ I , 4 14'* 

l^lyp^ BSefertiofSs’‘4jfe.. ! 

Beirut Confeaeace (Aialb^eads 
of Ai ? ' ; 

conf^mnee | 
(l^ypt-%riarS^dl «fAi!abia>, [ 
df^ol^oxis, 147^ i 

defenoOi pact ■ 
signed, 1^485* A; provi^ons, ; 


I 


S 3 rriaxi tatif., Supi 



SYRIA (coat.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Joint ^klilitary Command ' 
(Egypt - Jordan - Syria), j 
creation, 15166 D ; imple- 
mentation, 15201 A 
Riyadh Conference (Egypt- 
Syna-Saudi Arabia), coimnu- 
m<iu6 (Suez, etc.), 15166 D 
Syrian-Egyptian Federal Union 
prop(»al, Syrian ettee. formed 
for negotiations, 14988 G 
France, Rdbadons with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, diplomatic 
relations broken by Syria, 
15201 A 

French North Africa, Syrian 
anti-French broadcast, French 
protest, 14452 B 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

German ChargO d'Affaires, re- 
call alter opening of E- German 
Consulate, 15154 B 
Internal Security. 

Malki, Colonel, aggassiuation. 
Govt. aUegations of planned 
coup, arrests, 14315 B 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 


SYRIA (cont.) 

Kuwatly, President. 

Amman visit, Jordaniau-Syrian 
military, economic, diplomatic 
agreements, 14985 A 

Cairo " summit ” conference 
(E^ypt-Syria-Saudi Arabia), 
participation, communique, 

i4.7Qn> A 

Election, 14400 C 

Hussein, King, discussions, 
agrmt. on defence, economic, 
cultural co-operation, non- 
adherence to " foreign pacts,” 
14793 A 

Riyadh Conference, commu- 
nique 15166 D 
Lebanon, Relations with. 

Beirut Conf. (Arab heads of 
State), 15236 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Civil aviation agrmt., 14550 E 
Petroleum. 

Iraq Petroleum Co., new royalty 
agreement for trans-Iraq ian 
pipelines, Syrian approval of 
Kirkuk-Sidon pipelme, 14630 
A 

Oil refinery, construction plans, 
14630 A 
Political Parties. 

Parti PoptUaire Syrunne, dis- 
solved, 14315 B 


Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian 
treaty, Syrian-Iraqi talks, 
14105 A 

Turkish-Iraqi defence treaty, 
Syrian opposition, 14057 A; 
Syrian-Iraqi talks, 14105 A 
Israel, Relations wdth. 

(See also main heading United 
Nations, letter U, subheading 
" Palestine Situation.”) 

Border incidents, 14079 A ; 
Lake Tiberias raid, etc., 14643 
A ; exchange of prisoners, 
14793 A; unconditional cease- 
fire accepted by Syria and 
Israel, arrangements for avoi- 
dance of incidents on Lake 
Tiberias, Dr. Hammaxslq old's 
report, 14885 A 
Israeli-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, Syrian rejection, 
14449 A 


Jordan, Relations with. 

Beirut Conference (Arab hefikds 
of State), 15236 A 
Cairo " summit ” conference, 
invitation declluect by Jordan, 
14793 A 

Customs and, economic union, 
, agreement, i50i9 G ^ 
Defence aid, offm; to Jc^dan 
(Oaho ** summit ” oonlexmice), 
14793 A i - 

Defence, economic, cultural oo- 
; 0 peration», ag^mt., 1479^ A ; 
,14985 A 

Defmice poU^ i^nel, 

ag^e^ent, 14532 p 
libott^iio al^'S3gypt.-Syriam- 
SaWU AtkMan offer to replace 
VJ3L aid, 14646 A 
EinrptlaiirSyilan-Saudl Arabian 
pact, Jordanian non-lBidher- 
enoe, 14793 A 

' « King, Baxnasous vi^, 
discussions with Pres.^ < Ku- 


watly, 14793 A . 

^ Jednt , Idilltary . Command 
(Egypt - Jordan - Syria), 
creatto^ 1,5166 p, 


Legalioni;'^ Embassy — 


14985 A , 

Pa^p^^^ abdht^mi, l"4985 A 
Sup^hbspb^ projeef (Dead 
Sea)rM i^T^ian ' oointrfbution, 

a" * 

^SyMan-Jbrdmiian ^ heavy • road 
* "traiftcj*twiiiklt agrmt^, 14985 A 


Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Beirut Conference (Arab heads 
of State), 15236 A 
Cairo ” summit " conference 
(Egypt-Syria-Saudi Arabia), 
decisions, 14793 A 
Egyptian-Syrian-Saudl Arabian 
treaty, prelim, agrmt., 14105A 
Loan to Syria (defence, etc.), 
14518 E 

Riyadh Conference (Bgypt- 
Syria-Saudi Arabia), com- 
munique (Suez, etc.), 15166 D 
Shishakli, ex-President. 

Sentence, 14400 O 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
DiplomafJo relations. Embassy 
status, 14550 B 
Shepilov, M., Damascus visit, 
joint communique, 14959 A 
Soviet arms supplies, U.K. 
statement, 15201 A 
Soviet inttltpatioh, Baghdad 
Powers* warning, 15230 A 
Trade and payments agrmt., 
14550 B. 

SuezCanaL 

Egyptian nasttonablz^ion, 
Syrian support, 15001 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Soviet Union, 14550 B 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Egypldan-Syrian-Saudl Arabian 
pr^hB- ag™t., Turkic 
prote^, Syrian rejection, 
14105 A 

Turkish-Iraql defence treaty, 
M. Menderes'a Damascus talks, 
Syrian opposition, 14057 A ; 
14105 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aoiglo-French mihtary inter- 
vention in Egypt, diploinatic 
relations broken by 
Iraq Oil Co.'s, pipeline cut, 
15201^Aj;/ . 

United States, Rdiations with. 
Israeli-Arab setUeineifcr 1^*^. 
** l^posais, 14392 A ; j S^FUian 
rejection, 14449 A 

, ^ ^ T M f f 

TACHEN ISLANBS. 

See mam bdg. China (National- 
ist Government), lette sub- 
heading "Formosa » Straits 
and offshore islands.’* ^ 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA). 

See main hdg. China (Nadonal- 
ist Government^ letleX Oi 

' f <1 I IJ L t 


TANGANYIKA. 

See mam heading British 
East Africa, letter B. 

TANGIER (Intematioiiai 
Zone). 

(For events after the incorpora- 
tion of Tangier m Morocco on 
March 2, 1956, see main hdg. 
Morocco). 

Governor* 

Appointment, Prof, Guenoun, 
15110 A 
Status. 

Incorporation in Morocco, 
Moroccan popnlation’s de- 
mand, 14857 B ; controlling 
Powers* agreement m princi- 
ple, Moroccan proposals for 
transitional r^me, 14946 A ; 
interim agreement, 15110 A; 
abrogation of mtemational 
status, final agrmt., 15167 B 

TASMANIA. 

See mam hdg. Australia, letter A. 

TEI^VrSION. 

(See also under individual 
countries.) 

“ Eurovision,” permanent link, 
14444 A 

THAILAND. 

See ^am above. 

TIBET. 

See nnder main beading China 
(Communist Govt.), letter C. 

TOGOLAND (BRITISH). 

See main bdg. British West 
AMca, letter B. 

TRINIDAD. 

See main heading British West 
Indies, letter B. 

TUNISIA. 

(See also main heading French 
North Africa.) 

Amnesty. 

Political offences (1952-55), 
French legislation, 14560 E 

Armed Forces. 

(See also under main hdg. 
France, snhhdg. " Army.”) 
Tunisian army, oreatn., Franco- 
TnnMan agrmt., Fimch aid 
promise, 14812 A 
Bourguiba, M.. Habib. 

Constitueut Assembly, Presi- 
dent, election, resignaMon, 
14812 A 

Prime Minister, 14812 A 
Return to Tunis, 14289 A 
Terrorism, neo-f ellagbatem, oon- 
demnatlon, 14312 A ^ v ; 
Cabinet. ' i 5 - * * 

Bourguiba OatdHet, formaMon, 
14312 A ' i 

Tahar Ben Ammar Oabinet, 
resignation, new all-Tunisian 
Cabinet formed, 14427 A; 
reslgnalilon, 14812 A 
Constituent Assembly. 

Inanguratlon, 14312 A 
. President, M. Bourguiba, eleot- 
tion, resignation, M. Fards, 
election, 14312, A 
CohiHuitional Reform^ ^ ‘ 
Independence, centred of itor- 
a.eign affairs and defence, Fr. 
recognition, Franco-Tunislan 
agreenient,,|l4812 A 
Internal antonomy, Eranoo- 
Tunisian agrmt., provMons, 
extremists’ protests* 1428,^^; 
Frehcb Parltyl rhtlf., ) 4379 A ; 
signed by Bey, 14408 b’ 

New Coni^tutlonV Art.^Ksthtus 
Of Tunisia), adoption by don- 
Btltukit iyssembly, 14812 A 

‘ I f ; 
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TUNISIA (wBt.) 

EHpIomatic Sorvicc, 

Appolntniffiits (Slim to Britain), 
14970 B ; (Mofckadem, EffFPt; 
Saibani, Morocco ; Mokni, 
liibja ; Anaabi, Saudi Arabia; 
Mongi Slim, U.S.A.), 14989 A 
EkictioiiJi. ' 

Constituent Assembly, results, ! 
14S12 A ^ 

Frafflce, Relations with. * 

ConstltntioiialrefOTms, see spec. ^ 
jsnbbeadinfir above. ' 

Biplomatio agreemt., TnnMan 
diplomatic representation, 
14989 A 

Foreign ©xebange, T un is i a to 
remain In franc area, agrmts., 
14‘289 A ; 14812 A 
Franoo-Tnnisn. Cnstcmafi union, 
creation, agnnts., 14289 A; 
14812 A 

French community in TtinMa, 
states, Franco-TimMan agree- 
ment, 142S9 A; French 
Govt/s financiai assistance, 
14989 A 

French economic aid, 142S9 A 
French financial aid, Tunisian 
request, Conneii of the Bep. 
refusal, 14989 A 
French forces, Txmistat demand 
f or nltimafee ©vacuationJBtaich 
rejection, 14989 A 
French H%h Commipsioner (M. 
Seydonx), 14427 A 
Interdependence (foreign affairs 
and defence), Tunisian suspen- 
sion of negotiations, 14989 A 
Police control, transfer to 
Tunisian Govt., 14989 A 
Radio Tunis, n^otiations on 
future status, 14989 A 
Shipping agreement, 14812 A 
T unisian independence, control 
of foreign affairs and defence, 
Fr. recognition, Franoo-Tunls- 
Jan agreement, 14812 A 
TonMan internal autoncmiy, 
Franeo-TunMan agrmts., pro- 
visions, 14289 A ; Fr. parity, 
ratif., 14379 A; agreements 
signed by Bey, 14408 G 
Tunisian internal seouxity, 
Franoo-Tunisian agreements, 
14289 A; 14812 A 
Fresich Community. 

French Gov©mint.'s feianolal 
assistance, 14989 A 


External Dlstxirbaxices. 

V^eSUigha activities, terrorism, 
revival, Tunisian Govt.’s con- 
denmarion, Franco-TunMan 
ooimter-measures, Oonsidteent 
^ AfiSbIy’jB resoitttloii, 14812 A ; 
M9«9‘A ' 

Franco^TimMan neg^atfons, 
extremMa* c^d^tion agst. 
(French reri[dente, dd -Des- 
tour, Commimigts), 14289 A 

French settlers* riots (Tunis), 
attacks on TT.S. officei^ etc.* 
14812 A 

"Tousseflst** conspiracy, dls- 
oovery» arrests, M. Salah Ben 
ToUseef*S flight to liibya, 
14812 A 

Intemal Security. 

State of siege, ended, 14560 B 


Itriy* Relation whli. 

'Tunisian Boverelgnty, Italian 
recognition: 14907 C 
N«tl<^xM Party: ^ 

See Bubhdg. N4o-l>i^Ui? P*vty 
^ and Trade Unloxis. ^ * '* 

'Klo-Dptoiir Fa*^, , 

Bleo^ral vlcteipr (C5dnj|tituent 
Assembly), ‘'14812 A ^ 

, Kstional Frc^C formatn. (^th 

\ / 

' Sidah re;tum 


''"'fro^ i)!arty/i4iSil 

'wa 4 rr ' t . ,f. 

Tunisian GoVerami.; ll^89 A 


TOMSIA (cjont.) 

Population. 

CeMUs rwulte (1956), 14812 A 
Reforms. 

Agricultural workers, status 
improved, 14989 A 
Bey’s civil Est, reduction, 
14989 A 

Beylical family, special I^al 
status, abolition, 14989 A 
High Court of Justice, estab- 
lishment, 14989 A 
liOcal government, reorganiza- 
tion, caldal system abolished, 
regional government intro- 
duced, 14989 A 
Polygamy, abolition, decrees, 
15078 C 

Britons foundatiems, nal^nal- 
ization, 14989 A 
Reridem-GeneraL 
Boyer de la Tour dn Moulin, 
Gen., departure, 14427 A 
Salah Ben Youssef, M. 
CoiuBpIracyagst. Govt., implica- 
tion, escape from arrest, 14812A 
Flight, asylum granted in 
Libya, 14812 A 

N^o-Bestour Party, expulsion 
from, 14512 C ; non-recogni- 
tion, "war” declaration on 
M. Bourguiba and Tunisian 
Government, 14812 A 
Soviet Unlcm, Relations with. 
Tmndsian sovereignty, Soviet 
recognition, 14976 D 
Spain, Relations with. 

Tunisian sovereignty, Spanish 
recognition, 14936 B 
Throne, Heir to. 

Prince Hassine, Heir Pre- 
sumptive, 14570 D 
Prince Sadok, death, 14570 D 
Trade Uxdons. 

Bomgufba Cabinet, participa- 
teon, 14812 A 

National Front, formation with 
N^o-Bestour Party, 14812 A 
United Kingdmn, Relations with. 
Tunlidan sovereignty^ U.K. 
recognition, 14858 C 
United Nations. 

Membership, Security Council 
approval, 14999 O 
United $tates> Relationa with. 
XT.8. offices in Tunis, French 
rioters* atta^, 14812 A 

TURKEY* 

Baghdad Pact. 

See main heading, letter B. 

Balkan Pact. 

See main heading, letter' B. 
Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Bank X^te. 

,, Increase, 14311 B ; 14936 C 

Banking. 

Bank Rate, see special subhdg. 
Banking CbxmciL creation, 
14311 B 

iSayair, Prerident. 

Visits (Pakistan, Iraq), 14135 

* B ; (Tchei^), 14485 A ' 
Cabinri:. 

' Menderee " Oahfnet, changes, 
13999 Q ; Prof. Kopifilfi, re- 
sign, as Foreign 14150 B ; 
nhnmg fvi (Zorlu, HoprOltl), 

^ 14384 E ; Cbaj3ges‘ (FL Men- 

^ deres, Edprtdfi, XJlas), 

A ; (3rd) resignation, C^h) 

formation^ membershi)^ J4^24 
A ; change (ManpaJinci), 
14890 € ; Ihrof. KOprfllu, 
" resagnation, 14926 B ; changes 
(Menderes, G6kfcirk, Akar, 
» etc.), 1^235 B 

'C^fpms. , ' ' f ' I 

See mdin hdgi^Cypriw, let^ O. 

* ]&pen6iture (1953), NA^O figs. 

‘ ^i43«l A; (l94to)/NATO 
figs.. 14llV ^ ‘ 


TURKEY (coat.) 

Democratic Party- • 

Cyprus, parity, group’s motion 
on ishoid’s status, 15061 A ^ 
FconomJb policy, critkiism of j 
M inisters, parity, inquiry de- 
manded, 14624 A ; parity, in- 
quiry ettee. set up, 14700 B 
Sarol, M. temporary suspen- 
rion, 14624 A; parity, in- 
quiry ettee. set up, 14700 B 
Split, expuMons, resignations 
of deputies, 14549 A 
** I>amJi 2 idnar ” Bitaatcr. 

See Navy below. 

Egypt, Relatioixs with. 

Baghdad Pact, Egyptian press 
attacks against Turkish Govt., 
Turkish reply, 14873 A 
Turkish-Iraqi defence treaty, 
Egyptian opposition, 14057 A ; 
14105 A 


Eoropeaxx Payments UnioiL, 

Settlements and position, see 
main heading, letter E. 
Exchange Control. 

Restrictions, 14014 A 
Freedom (Horriyct) Party. 
Formation by dissident Bemo- 
crats, 14549 A 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

German credits, agrmt., 14454E 
Krupps, Turkic steel plant 
construction, 14454 B 
Gk>ld and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 O 
Greece, Relatiom with. 

Anti -Greek rlots,details, martial 
law proclamation, Turkish 
Govt, apolc^, Greek protests, 
reactions, 14424 A ; Turkish 
" moral reparation ” in Izmir, 
church damage in Istanbul, 
14582 A 

Balkan Pact, see mam heading, 
letter B. 

Cyprus, see main hdg- CJyprns, 
letter O. 

Eastern Mediterranean prob- 
lems, opening of London 
conference, 14396 A ; sus- 
pension, 14413 A 
NATO manoeuvres, Greek re- 
fusal to participate, 14617 A ; 
Greek partiedpation resumed, 
14861 A 

River regnlata.,agrmt.,14120A 
Home Security. 

Anti-Greek riots, dtetalls,14424A 
Martial law, proriamation, 
14424 A t (Istanbul, Ankara, 
Izmir) ended, 14922 D 
Hungary, Reladloxis with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military iuterventibn, Turkish 
reactions, 15221 A 
ladnstrial Production. 

E.C.B. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Indnstfhd Produc- 
tion, letter E. 

Iraq, Relatloiu with. 

Bayar; Prerident, State visit to 
Iraq, 14135 B 

Befence treaty (Baghdad Pact), 
condlukihn: Arab States* and 
Fak. , reactions, 14057 A ; 
provisions, ratification, 14105 
A; corrigendum, 14119 0; 
U.K. adher^oe, 14137 A ; 
^Soviet dentmciatien, Iraqi re- 
ply, 14256 A ; Paki adherence, 
14298 B ; formal accession, 
14454 B ; -Persian adherence, 
14485 • A r fmmal acoesMon, 
14505 0 ^ 


Brari, Re^dxom vfith. 
TurMsh-iraqt deffence (aWty, 
lar^Kprot^yfcs, 14105 -k’ 
TurMsh Minishpr ' to 
:i5230^‘* , 


TiWt to 

Bonje,140{5pB^,”' 


Tndj^’aiiid : 
(i^ieat), 14SSI 


TORKET (cont.) 

Jordan, Relations with. 

Aircraft, gift to Jordan, 14119 B 
Kfiprfiifi, Professor Fuat. 
Cyprus, statement, 14693 A 
Deputy Premier, 14384 E ; 
Defence Minister, 14549 A 
Foreign Minister, resignation. 
Minister of State appointmfflat, 
14150 B ; reappointed Forrign 
Minister, 14624 A; resigna- 
tion. 14926 B 

Turkish-Iraqi defence trmty, 
parity, statement, 14105 A 
Visits (Rome), 14050 F ; 
(Baghdad), 14057 A; (Kara- 
chi etc.), 14873 A 
Lebanon, Relatimxs witbu 
Menderes, M., Beirut vMt, dis- 
cussions on Turkish-Iraqi de- 
fencse treaty, 14057 A 
London ax&d Paris Agreemciitt* 
See main heading, letter L. 
Menderes, M. Adnan. 

Anti-Greek riots, statement, 
14424 A 

Cypnm. statements, 14396 A; 
16061 A 

Democratic Party, leadership 
confirmed, 14549 A 
Prim© Minister, resignation, 
fonnatn. of new Cabinet, 
policy statement, 14624 A 
Turkish-IraQl defence treaty, 
parity, statement, 14105 A 
Visits (Borne), 14050 F; 
(Baghdad, Damascus, Beirut). 
14057 A; (Belgrade), 14209 
A ; (Blarachd etc.), 14873 A 
Navy. 

jyumlupt^-^ disaster, new oourt 
decision, 14160 C 
Netheriands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations. Embassy 
level, 14584 B 
Pakistsin, Relations with. 
Baghdad Pact (Turkish-Iraqi 
defence treaty), proposa’, Pak. 
support, 14057 A ; adherence, 
14298 B ; formal accession, 
14454 B 

Bayar, Preddent, State visit to 
Pakistan, 14135 B 
CJivll aviation agrmt., 14550 E 
llendcree-KoprMu vidt to Pak- 
istan, joint Tiirk.-Pak. state- 
ment on support for Baghdad 
Pact, 14873 A 

Turki^-Fakistaxil pact, Soviet 
denunciation, 14256 A 
Visas, aboMA^ 14680 B 

People*s Party. 

Secretary-General ChL Gulek), 
arrest, prov. release, 14549 A 
Persia, Rdifltloiis with. 

Baghdad Pact (Turkiah-Ipaqi 
defence pact), Persian adher- 
ence, 14485 A ; formal ac- 
ce^on, J14595 G 
Bayar, President, Persian visit, 
1^485 A , 

Bqtmomio and cultural co- 
operation agrmt., joint com- 
mission to he set up, ,14485 A 
Shah of Persia, Ankara visit, 
14873 A 


Petroleum. 

» Middle East crisis, petarol re- 
siricrions, ratloni^, 15249 A 

Popolatiaiu ^ 

Ffes. (1955?),1469T E 
Largest cities, 14697 E 

*^^^Mrito*by dissidmt Dcano- 

SMpidiig. 

See main heading, letter 3. 


Soviet UMoxi, Rclari^aawil^i^ 


, pag^idad 


T wpktah , zfiVi- 
_ <^tlc3im 

(Khrushchev), 14ef4|A.^^ I 
. Hungarian revolutmn, Boriet 

reactions, 15221 A 
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TURKEY (eont.) 

Soviet Ucdoxi* KelMioas witli. 

Middle East alllaixcee, Soviet * 
deunnciatioii, 1425S A 

TJ,S. bslioon latittcMngs from 
Turkey oyer Soviefe Ualon, J 
Soviet piotefffc, TiukMx reply, « 
14123 A 

LemdoB CoBf., sa© mala hd^ 
Egypt, letter E, sablieadlii^ 

** Sues Canal. ** 

Users* A»X5iation,m©ml>®r6Mp. 
15125 A 

Syrift, ReMbnt wMi. 

Egyptian -Syrian-Sandf Arabian 
treaty, prelim* agnnt., Tark- 
isls protests, Syrian rejection, 
14105 A 

TnrMsb-IrstQi defence timty, 
M. Menderes’s Bamawns dis- 
enseions, Syrian oppe^ition, 
11057 A; 14105 A 

Tonritni* 

ilgnres (1054), 14788 A 

Trade mxid Financial Agreements. 

Italy (wheat), 14321 B 

U.K^ (Tnikj^ fiteding d»bta), 

14180 A 

Yngodavia, 14200 A 


Trade FoHcy. 

Import restrictions, 14014 A 
Liberalisation measures (O.E. 
E.C. conntries) tempearary sns- 
pension, 14788 A ; 15007 A 
United llangdmn. Relations with. 
Baghdad Fact (TnrJdsh-Iraqi 
treaty), U.K. approval, 14105 
A ; U.K. adherence, 14137 A 
Cyprus, see main heading, 
letter C. 

Eastern Mediteiraneaii proh- 
lerofl, opeaiikig of London 
oonfearence, 14390 A ^ snspen- 
sion, 14413 A 

Exohfyige contred, transferable 
aooohnt area, Turkish re- 
admismon, 14304 B 
Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Ankara 
visit. Joint Tnrk.-Brtt. state- 
ment on support for NATO, 
Baghdad Pact, 14873 A 
Menderes, M. Eth^, London 
visit, discussions, 15247 C 
Trade and financial agreement 
, ^TnrkMi sterling debts), 14180 

United States, Relatioas wMi. 

• At€miiec<^ope]»iMonagxeeinent, 
14330 A - , 

Greco-TorkMi relations (Oyianis 
issne, anti-Greek riots ^ In 
Tark^h U.& appeal fw re- 
storatlcm. of unity, 14093 A 
U.S% add, proposals, 14173 A; 
(total :i94^-&d). 1U12 B; 

(lS5i-6S^ U7i2.A 
Unlvcnllics, ^ ^ ' 

Aegean Unfr^sity ilsmlr), 
14801 F < 


Tngotlavia, Relatioiii wHli; 

Bstthn F^, see main hefl£dliig, 

M^4er^ - Zfoihi ' ^ vMV ' ‘dom- 
s^fioranlq^d# Tnriktsh and'Ydgo- 
slav statements oiiL*vrorl4%tit- 
look, Balkan affianeeiAMC^iA 
Tliod j^^reMdeait, j BakMjiidi * l^aet 
' :0tl^olsm, Tin^h'^ffiaaiOksation 

_ ll I 
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UOTSCO. I 

See Umted Nations Oiganizadoa, ■ 

tetter U, robbdff, **V N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultnral 
Organlmtlon.’* 

UTOTED KINGDOM* 

AcIsndtBIr E« 

Parliament, resignatn., 14153 B 
Admte&trative 

Prooedure, Inquiry committee 
appointed, 14536 B 


UNITED KINGDOM (cent.) 

Aircraft Industry. 

Ficl’ers-lOOO, military and civil 
versions abandoned. Govt, 
decision, 14551 A 
Alexander of Hillsborough, Lord. 

House of Lords, Leader of 
Labour Peers, 14583 A 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company. 

See snbhdg. BntiBh Petro- 
leum Company.'* 

Animal Protection. 


Agricultnre* 

Agricultural production, figs. 
<1916-41, 1952-53, 1955-56), 
14959 B 

Farm incomes (1952-53), 14186 
A ; (1954-55, 1955-56), 14831 
A 

Farm loans, inter^t rate in- 
ermsed, 14394 C 
Farm output (1954-55, 1955- 
56), 14831 A 

Farm prices, additions 

1954-55, schedul© 1955-56, 
f minima 1956-58, 14186 A ; 
revised pnees (1955-56), new 
prices (1956-57), National Far- 
mers* Unions’ disagreement, 
14831 A 

Fatstoek* N.F.U. markeOng 
scheme ended, 14186 A ; 
marketing guarantees, indi- 
vidual guarantee scheme, en- 
ded, 14831 A 

Govemm^Rt poiioy. White 
Paper (1956), 14831 A 
Horticultural maj^eting, in- 
q.uiry eomm&sion, 14186 A 
Legislation, see Parliamexit 
below. 

Milk, price increase, 15216 A 
National Farmers* Unions, dte- 
agre^nent with 1956-57 farm 
price schedule, 14831 A 
National Servloe, temp- sus- 
pension for farm workers, 
14186 A 

Pig and bacon marketing, ad- 
visory commis8i<m, 14186 A 
Produotion grants, (fertillxers, 
marginal land) incr., 14831 A 
Wages, see Wages and Salaries 
below. 


Air Disasters. 

See main heading' A^^teHon, 
letter A. 

Aircraft Indnstrjr. ^ ^ 

(See also under heading 
Aviatiosu) 

Atomic, propuMon, » Hanker 
SIddeley oomi^any lormed, 
14928 4, ,/ w. 

Bristol Aerqpl^e Co., {Collabor- 
ation with C^mvato and Oanad- 
air on long’-ran^ turfcip-trop 
aircraft^. i^445|1(. A % . jtol?ojd©t 
. ^Bg[ne8,^Uoe£^Bhig agim4 

14617 A ^ ‘ 

cavil aJrcr^ ^ 

lC|^|i8cou<n4^ 

A ; JVtck^^ Vim^^^icird), 


,M4§3 B 
domk' 


ahlhiw crashes, oourt of 
fhSiliT*s'rep<irty, 14397 4. 

' ii^ecMop,, develppments, 

M3pa^ aJrecallt, review, 14397 
,.s P3?ogresa review, 

►(H'f 44551, Aif»i I : jx Wi , ' , 

,3 *f»Jet wx^hei ppwer 

I^JL A\ d ^ 

,1 f^^^'5^fcC€!^t»,r%1ng-)boate^ ,Work 
abandoned, 14551’ A' '|| 
Prodnottoiu pjog^ J 

LloydL 14096 A | . 

Prone, , plIoTOg» ecsherimeiit, * 
1439Y;A' ^ % ' ■ 

Wet mo^,.( 





Legislation, see Parliament 
below. 

Antarctica. 

See main heading, letter A. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Antarctica, see main heading, 
letter A. 

Trade and financial agreements, 
(1954-56), 14180 A; multi- 
lateral system, 14907 B ; 
agrmt. (1954-56), extension, 
15021 A 


Army. 

Achievements (1955-56),! 4931A 
Active Army, reorganization 
plans, 14931 A 

Airborne division <T.A.), re- 
duction to parachute brigade, 
14676 A 
Apiiohitinents : 

Army CotmeU (Chilton), 13978 
F; (Tempter, Oliver), 14159 
A; (HuU, Loewen), 14931 A 
Home CommaTtds (Kimmms), 
14159 A ; (Mansergh), 14773 
A ; (Coleman, Erskine), 
14931 A 

Overseas Commands (Lathbury )» 
13978 F ; (CottreU-Hill, Red- 
man), 14159 A ; (Bourne, 
Festiiig, Bower), 14931 A 
Arborfield barracks, I^.A. 
raid, 14405 A; trial of raiders, 
sentences, 14450 A 
Armoured divisions (TA.),.oon- 
^vetaloji tq infantry, dlvisipns, 
ret^tlpn of armoured units, 
14676 4 

Arms, SterliTiQ sub-machine 
guns, 14267r A i 
Army Emergmcjy Reserve, dis- 
banding of mdts, 14676 A 
Barracks,,, (Steyb. memorandum 
(mQdepiisa^ioz 4 , etc.), SAieot 
(temmlttee criticisms, 14931 A 
O.LG.S. (Gen. Templer),14150A 
Coastal artillery, organisation, 
abolition. 14931 A 
Emergency brigade for, serviee 
overseas, i^ormation, 14931 A 
Estimates (19,55-56), 14267 A ; 
(1056-5^, 14773 A; 'lfi931 A 
Home Guard, placed on reserve 
basis, 14676 A 

Libya, dlvMoii, ‘ formation, 
14931 A 

Manpower esthnates C1955'-56), 
14080 A ; (1957), 14773 A 
bDddle Bast Forces, ’Political 
Office, established, 14573 B ; 
reinforcement, 14648 0 
National Service, call-up of 
Grade 3 men ended, 14931 A 
National servicemen, . ^ploy- 
, meut, civilian Inquiry com- 
mittee establish^, 14031 A 


Nuclear -warfare, reorganizar 
tion plans,! 14267 A 14031 A 
^ Pay,' 14887"^^ Mmi A 

^Recndiment, jS^iilirs^; /figures 
- 4l9#at^54li^eig42|itl^,(t054r56), 
|140^9iA,su esthpatas 

(1956-57), 14773,^; ,i^i0V^pay 
and pension inceni^es* 14,887 







UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Army. 

Reserve Army, reorganization, 
Mr. Head.*a statemt on details, 
14931 A 

Struotur©, inquiry commifetee, 
establishment, 14931 A 
Territorial Army, reorganiza- 
tion for home defence, 14676 A 
U.K forces m Europe, German 
representations agst- possible 
reduction, 15094 A 
Weapons, ConQueror tank de- 
liveries, SaXadin armoured car 
trials, 14931 A 

Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Price restraint, appeal, 14977 A 

Astronomer Royal, 

Apptmt. (Dr. Woolley), 14288B 


Atomic Energy and Research. 
(See also under main heading, 
letter A) 

Aircraft propulsion, us© of 
atomiopower, Hawker Siddeley 
company formed, 14928 A 
Anglo-German atomic energy 
agrmt- (U.K. supply of re- 
actor, etc.), 15259 B 
Atomic Energy Authority, re- 
port (1954-55),membershlp, ap- 
pointments (Strath, Rowland 
Smith, Hearten), 14928 A 
Atomic patents, U.K.-U.S.- 
Can. agreement, 15133 A 
Atomic power, l()-year develop- 
ment plan, proposed power 
stations, 14045 A ; Dounreay, 
Chapelcross (Annan), 14315 A ; 
A.E.I.-John Thompson study 
group fonnation, new reac- 
tors, 14360 A ; electric power 
generatiem. Lord CStrine on, 
14483 A; power stations, 
' Mtes chosen (Bradwell, Berke- 
ley)^ opening of flbrst Calder 
Halt reactor, fltfst “ atomic 
eleotridty ** fed into National 
Grid, 14928 A ; official open- 
ing of Calder HaR, 15245 A 
Atomlo reactors (see also under 
‘’Development plan **) Zephtjr 
breeder performance, Zens 
project, 14360 At further 
details, 14416 A ; Eefr thermal 
reactor, Ztm in operation, 
14928 Al JUdo ‘‘swimming 
pool** reactor, Didte heavy- 
water reactor, inauguration. 


15245 A 

Atomic testing ground (Mara- 
linga), U.K.-Australlan agmit., 
14141 B 

Atomic weapons, proposed U.K. 
‘ Australian tests, 14102 A ; 
Director-General, appointmt, 
(Jaitoon), 14917 A; Monte 
BeRo A-homh tests, forth- 
coming Maraljnga tests, i an- 
nouncement,. 14940 A ; f Mara- 
Unga A-homh tests, 1504^ A 
avil Estimates {1955-|6), 14163 
A; (1056-57), 14738 B I , 
CorOperaMon , agrmts.. ^Den- 
mark), ^4245 B I (U$S.A., 
# Franck, 14^*360 A y ^ CBelgium), 
14691 A ; (India),, WM B ; 
(U.S.A.), scope , , e3^4pd. 


T5133’A. , ^ , 

Geothennf^^s|e%in,* 
,,MheavT7s%*tei:proiqoi^, U.K.-NiE. 
^ company fqj^med, 14072 A ; 
project aband^ej^r 1,4^50 B 

f- 

Heaary 

, 'ft? 

** Thermo-npcileai -weapqhS.** 
,|d8ptpp(«; .msports^ 140.60 
Nuclear, ,fa&. €^cfoip^l44l6A 
Nuolea^*’ Pdwdr ' Plant' ^Cq,Mlttd. , 
I >imhtIon, 14060 A , 
Nuclear "pdwer; ^com 

struotfon bversdaa, Ui^^jid^d 

, . &mt;. MT34» 



UNITED KINGDOM (mat.} 

Atomic Energy and Researcin 
Nnclfflir weapon testa, Soviet 
proposal lor ban, IT-K- re- 
actions, 14566 A 
Patents in Govt- establlali- 
mentB, poiicj* 14928 A 
Radlataon, inqxnry cttee. into 
medical eflecte, 14360 A ; ^ 
•Rn tijtb, Medical Researeli CcL | 
report, BALA, s^ion, Radio- * 
logical Protectioii Service, | 
creation, 15009 A 
Tbermo-nnclear wmpons, U.K. 
development d^ision, borne 
defence measures (WMfce 
Paper), 14089 A; H. of C. 
debate, 14093 A 
Uranlnm supplies, agrmk with 
Belgium* 14691 A ; wi12i 
Australia, 14744 B 
Attke, Earl. 

Befenoe, H. of C. statement 
(tbermo-imelear W8ap£ms,etc.), 
14093 A 

Garter, Ord®r confacred, 
14801 G 

Parity. Labour Party leader 
(Leader of tbe Opposition in 
H, of C.), r^ignataon, tributes, 
145S3 A 

Peerage conferred, title taken, 
145S3 A 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, H* of L. statement, 
15101 A 

Australia, Reladoiis witfi. 
An^o-Prencb military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Australian 
snpport, 15201 A 
Atomic testing grotind (Mara- 
!inga),U.K. -Australian agrmt., 
14141 B 

Atomic weapons, proposed 
tests, 14102 A 

British A-bomb tests (Monte 
Bello Is.), 14940 A; (Mara- 
lii^), 15248 A 

Meat agrmt., increased Anstr. 
beef exports to free markets, 
14749 A 

Ottawa Agreement, proposed 
revision, Mr. Menzies* an- 
nonnoemt., preliminary U.K.- 
Anstralian talks (London 
Commonwealth Conf^noe 
1956), 14961 A; revision, 
15229 A 

Trade agreement, miding of « 
1932 Ottawa Agrmt *new 5-yr- 
agrmt,, redact preteenoes 
for British goods, 15229 A 
TTianlnm -snpp^ee to UiK., 
agreemexit, 14744 B 
Wheat satesi agrank, 15229 A 
Austria, Rdktioxts wMi. 

Ansir^ anny,^ Bjsttfeh arms ' 
sappBes, 14561 A ^ ' 

Andrian pei^petnal^ndxitzratlity, 

' • recognition, 14570 W 
AttsMan State tamty, see main 
heading Austria, stihliebdlng 
State Treaty/* 

British occtipation forces with- ‘ 
drawn, 14561 A | 

Foiiaer British cSl interests in j 
Aostaria, restitution orcompen- j 
saMoh agmk, 14762 C 
OccnpatloO: regime, ended, 

< 14193 A 


Ba#idad Fpct. * 

heading, letter B. , 
^JE^lMldrRfdadoiis wlth.^ , 
Anglp-I^nch military inter- 
* vratllm in ^I^rypt, 4*iti-Brit. 
demojjstratiohs^ 15201 '^A' 

BaUng Indus', ; I* ^ ^ v,. 

I rLegi#at|i^ 

of l^i^wnentf^) ^ 

|l»S4|j 44234 

i *j it * ^ 


UNITED KINGDOM (conk) 

Bank of England. 

Bimitors, chief cashier, re- 
appointmemB, new apptmts., 
14044 B ; 14792 C 

Bank Rate- 

Increase (3 1 P.C.), 14013 A; 
(4| P.C.), 14067 A ; {5| p.c.). 
14705 A 

Banking. 

Bank credit, reduction, Mr. 
Bntier^s request, 14332 A ; 
Mr. Macmillan’s request for 
continuation, 15046 A 
Bank of England, new directors, 
chief cashier, 14044 B; new 
director, le-appointments, 
14792 C 

Bank rate, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Mdnciary issue, see suhhdg. 
Financial and Mxmxtary Policy 
below. 

Hire purchase finance, re- 
duction, 14067 A 
Belgium, Relations with. 

Atomic energy agimk, 14691 A 
Betting and Gambling. 

Football pools, expenses and 
commission deductns., 14030 A 
Bevazi, Mr. Aneorixx. 

OyxH*us, protest agst. Arch- 
bMiop Makarios’s deportation, 
H- of C. speech, 14783 A 
Befenoe, H. of C, statement 
(thermo-nuclear weapons), ab- 
stention on Labour amend^t., 
14093 A 

Israeli attack on Egypt, Fr.- 
IJ.KI. military intervention in 
Suez Canal area, H. of C. 
criticism, 15173 A 
NationaJ Insurance, abolition of 
contributions, entire finance 
through Exchequer, proposal 
(Margate conference), 14515 A 
Parity. Labour Parly, whip 
withdrawn, restored. 14174 A 
Bixxrh, Mr. Nigel. 

IIA.F., House of Commons 
review, 14944 A 
Secretary for Air, apptmk, 
14601 A 
Books. 

Buty-free exchange, UNESCO 
agrmt. ratified, 14084 A 
Production (1937-54), 13983 B 
Bowman, 2VIr. James. 

National Coal Board, chah;ma^> 
14661 A; 14882 A 
Boyd-Oarpenter, Mr. J. A. 
Minister of Pensions and Natl. | 
Insurance, apptmk, 14611 A I 
Minister of Transport and (hvil j 
Aviation, resignation, 14601 A ! 
, Transport, statements (reibn- I 
’ tion of road haulage vehicles 
^ hyB.T^G;)>143l6A 
Boyle, Sir Inward, 
ifedn^nnio Secretary, Treasury, i 
^ rC&malion, (Shez intdrven- , 
tf^).1t5:|98;A /, I 

OnizC r'.' < ’ 

Anglo-BrazSMn. de'^t ^a^r^k j 
/ ( 1 S 53 ), deta^,niqdMed, 14421 j 
C ; total scerhng ramitt§nces, j 
15007 ^ . . , , . ; 

, British adrcr^ carrier' jCPhn- 
, Braz t ll^ , pur&ase, 
15263 M ' ? 

Trade and finahcial agreement, | 
mult^teral payiWutsus^ ' 
14421 G; r^^ts (ing. *55- 
Jan. *56)^1'483^ ^ . 

Bridges. t , j ^ ! 

Bee Transport Mow. r . . 
British Broadca^itigCkirporatlott j 
(BJB.C.). ! 

4 Alexc^dra Palace# pubhotrans- 
, ^ mlasdons ended, use? as experi- 
t mental station, 14980 B 
. 0 oloQr -tele#s!on, first demon- 
^ :fi‘,»t3Bal^n85''14960 B • 


i UNITED KINGDOM (omk) 

' BritMt Broadcasting Cknporaiiozi 
{BJ3.C.). 

} Governors, apptmts. (Mr. Thos. 
i Johnston), 13987 B ; (Sir E. 

I Benthall), 14444 A; (Sir P. 

I Morris, Earl Balfour, Mrs. 

} Cazalet -Keir, Baone F. M. 

j Hancock), 14980 B 

Political broadcasts, “ 14-day 
rule,” formal imposition, 
BJB.C.’s and M.P.*s protests. 
House of Commons debate, 
apptmt. of Select Committee 
on possible changes, 14607 A 
Report, accounts (1954-55), 
14444 A 

Sound broadcasting, V.H.F. 
broadcasts started, 14444 A 
Staff, director of television 
(Bames), resignation, 14658 
A ; apptmts. (Director of 
Administration, Greene vice 
Bottomley ; Director of Tele- 
vision, Beadle vice Bames 
etcs.), 14980 B 

Television andiences, rival 
claims, 1465$ A ; I,TA..’s 
lead,B.B.C.adxmssion, 14980 B 
Television licences, figs. (March 
*54), 1444 A; 5,000,000 ex- 
ceeded, 14658 A 
Television, new stations (Row- 
ridge, Meldrum, Tacolne^n), 
increased transmission time, 
audience figs., “ Eurovision,” 
14444 A 

Television, proposed schools 
service, experimental colour 
transmissions, purchase of 
Ealing Film Studios, 14658 A ; 
second programme. Govt, de- 
cision deferred, 14705 A 
Wireless hcences, figs. (March 
*54), 14444 A; (October 31, 
*55), 14658 A 
British OotmcH. 

Chairman, Sir David Kelly, 
appointment, 14267 C 
Soviet Relations Committee, 
formation, 14198 B 
British Electricity Authority. 

See subhdg. Electricity, below. 
BrldshEmployers’Coiiiedenidoji. 
Economic situaticm (wages, 
prices), dlscusslonE wltti: Sir 
A. Eden, statement, 14977 A ; 
Govk statemmk 15946 A 
Prioe restrahit, appeal, 14977 A 
Briddi European Airwajm 
C orpo r a tion (BEAC). r ' 

See OvU Aviation below. ^ 
Bridah IrcntandSteid Federadon, 
See subheading Steel below. 
Bridd& Medici Association. 
Radiation, dlscussfons, 15009 A 
Si^tualhealing,r0port44896B 
British Medicxd ResearchGouncil. 

. Radiation, repourt, 15009 A 
British North Borneo. 

Colombo Plan aod, ' see main 
h^. Ckdcgnbo Plan* lett^ O. 
British Overseas Airways 
Corporadon QBpAC).. 

,S^ Civil Avkdonhelow. 

Bx^dsh Petroleum Company. 

Petroleum Co. of New 


4^52 B 
Gbpltal, increase, ' extent of 
Bi^tish (^oyt. holding, 14139 O 
; Name# changed fmm ,Anglo- 
^/Jranian Oil'Ckvi O 
Refineries' (Kwinan|k), op^ed, 

, ^ 14210 4 O , , ' ^ 

iteporl, acoouhts ' (1953), re- 
’ ' ^tS^9l52:’lSS3). t4lS9 O 

^Md^^lhiilwairsS^^^Ht h >> 

^^"RaRi4S^h<^0w.\ 2 I 

Brid^ Jransi^ Comri^^. 
(Bde also ^ subhdgs. iSlr^ys, 
' ROsM Hai:^lge’' 1 aML'Tran 8 il^ 

bi. %0k>w.) , 

Chaiala^and Inland wkimmys, 
jsee subhdg. TiwupbeMiWw. 
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’ British TrmtsportCkmx^^ 

' Capital expenditure, cut8CI936), 

14705 A 

Deficit (1955), 14998 A 
Equal pay, recognltloii in prin- 
ciple for Brit. Railways,! 4 548B 
Fhiancial position, revenue de- 
fidency, Transpori TribunaFs 
memorandum, Mr. Watfcin- 
son*s statenmits, 14807 A 
Membership, apptmts., 14316 
A ; (Watkins), 14998 A 
Railway Clearing House, ab- 
sorption, 14139 A 
Report (1954), 14316 A ; (1955), 
14998 A 

Robertson, Sir B., statement on 
1954 report, 14316 A 
Stock issim (£42 miI2ion),14316A 
Traffic xecripts (1954), 14139 
A ; (1955), 14709 B ; 14998 A 
Bnriian-Hesdmm, Mr. Patrick. 
Minister of Works, apptmk, 
14601 A 
Budget. 

Details, 1955-56, 14145 A ; 
1956-57, 14821 A 
Government expenditure, fur- 
ther £100 million cut, Mr. 
Macmillan’s annernt., 14S21 A; 
cuts, details (£76 million), 
14977 A 

Supplementary Budget (1955- 
56), 14500 A 

Buildhtg. 

Hospitals, Govk plans, 14220 A 
Housing, see separate sub- 
heading below. 

Bulgaria, Reladoxw with. 
British-bom wives in Bulgaria, 
number, 14318 A 
Bulgarian debt, partial settle- 
ment, agreement, 14956 A 
Trade and financial agreements, 
14956 A 

Burgess, Mr. Guy* 

See subheading Foreign Odice 
below. 

Burma, Reladons with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Burmese 
attitude, 15213 A 
Eden, Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
Trade agremient (XJ.S. cotton 
for U.K. texidles), 14956 A 
U Nu, U.K. visit, 14585 A 
Butter, Mr. R. A* 

Budg^ "speeches (1955-56), 
14145 A ; (SfpplemeEntary 
Budget, T956-56), 14500 A 
Chancellor of Exchequer, re- 
signation, 14601 A 
Conservative ' Party confoe. 
(Bouimei^S[mtii>,speech,14493A 
ltpan<^ pbHoy, sp^dhes (In- 
crease In Btek R^, hire pur- 
chase restricllbns, terms of 

' ferdhld sterihag sup^ptM, 'etc,, 
14:667 A; (eiaidtal eipendithre, 
bank credit reductiL, further 
hire " purchase restrictions), 
14332 A ; (maintenanoe of 
pound/" convertibility iSondi- 
tlons.etb.),T4343 A 
Lord Privy ^eal’ ^L^dar of 
‘ House of' Commons, appoint- 
ment, 14601 A \ y 
Mansion Hou^ speech (1955, 
review of ekinomlb pbsiMon), 

’ 14453 A ' ^ 

, Tedbnologtoal educatibn, uni- 
‘ vdEBftl^ expan^on idahs ap- 
' jitbvdd. statemehi, 148917 A 
U.S. National Press' dub, 
speech, 13984IA t r , w ' 

Blaydon, 14687 A#» j tl ^ 

^ , "dj^ester^' A'SIM .A r » ) 

A Ctoter-fe^tiieet, «5il07i A 
V ®toburf (Nt«5lsh)^ A 
, ( ^ Gidnsholi!OUgH;il46ftT, A w , a 
I i;Gatdaaia#W5eet, I 

i IGreenocik* MSTOiC % ^ ® 
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UNTIED KINGDOM (cwt.) | 

H«re^c^, 14697 A 
I^eedB (North-East), 14687 A 
Melton, 16275 C 
Miii-Ulster,1486TC; inTalMatn. 
oC Mr. Bmttie’s election, new 
hy-electioii (May *56), 14S5T A 
Newport (Mon.), 14984 A 
HOTfolk (South), 13992 A 
Orphi«tcm, 13999 B 
Stockport, 14028 D 
Taunton. 14697 A 
TonhJidge, 14898 A 
Torquay, 145S2 B 
Twickenham, 14016 A 
Walthamstow (West), 14730 B 
Wrexham, 1410S G 
Cahiurt. 

Churchill Cabinet, new Scottish 
law officers, 13982 C ; rea%im- 
Mon, 14129 A 

Eden Cabinet, ftmnatcL, 14129 
A ; Junior appointments, 
14279 B; Mr. D. Walker- 
Smith apptd- ParlL Sec., 
B.O.T., 14493 A ; reorganiza- 
tion (Mr, Butter Lord Privy 
Seal aud Leader of H. of C., 
Mr. Ma cmillan Chancellor of 
Exchequer, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
For. Sec., Sir W. Monckton 
Def, Min., etc.). Junior Minis- 
terial apptmts., revised Cab- 
inet list), 14601 A; Lord 
TTailsham^ First Lord of Ad- 
miralty (tjice Lord CiksenDlu), 
15072 B ; Monckton (Pay- 
master-General), Head (De- 
fence), Hare (War), Maday 
(Minister of State for CJolonial 
Affairs), 15152 B ; resigna- 
tions (Nutting, Boyle), ap- 
pointments (Noble, Walker- 
Smith etc.), 15198 A 
Canada, Rdatioos with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
attitude, 15201 A 
Atomic energy, IT.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on atomic patents, 
15133 A 

Canadian loans, U.K1. repaymt., 
fifth instalment, 14628 B ; 
total r^iayments to end'1955, 
balance outstanding, 14700 O ; 
TJ.K, application for waiver of 
interest (1956), 15239 A 
Eden-S^twyn Lloyd visit to 
Ottawa, talks wilh Canadian 
Govt., Sir A. Eden's address 
to Can. Parlt., 14685 A 
Elizabeth, Queen Moth^, visit, 
14053 B 

Transatlan^c teI^>|i.one system, 
qp^iing, 15121 D 
IJianimn, production, British 
papltal Investment (^o Tinto, 
etc.), 140^2 D 

Ci|mite an^ InliiiA Watenrays. 

snhhiOlg. Mow. 

CSaaytcrbii^, Ardihisltop of« 

. AngdC'-Frenoh military inter- 
i.yenlion in Egypt^ statement, 

tmiA . 

. Qypzm, joorrespondmice with 
Archb!idiopM^ar|o 8 , House of 
, Loi^rtateinmtonA;]^^ 

~ jlSl^arios^s depmtatn,.f i4783 
" A't carMc^ams ot G^emment j 
policy, .:i^490h. ' '^^oi L. | 

/^f,Tfi^tenmiivl5661 A ^ 

Soviet nmJlitry iatfflcvenidcm to. 

, IeL. of |l>. ^^e^ement, ^ 

lidlO^r^i ^ 

Capitaf EiqpefidItiBiM ] 

Mg8,(lstQte".19^^,||^f^^A ^ 
C^qiltal Ismea. T|i I'f ^ 

Capital issues exomp- ' 

^ tl^fttltei.vsdiaeeA. Amn A ^ 

haM 14293 ‘ 

^ /flafi tihaif I ^*56), ’ 

I4968C^ 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Caxiitxl Inmes. 

New Issues, severe restrictions, 
14705 A 

Capital Fimitliineiit, 

Abolition, House of Gammons 
debate, 14285 A; majority 
vote for abolition, 14739 A 
Chief public exooui^oner, Mr. 

Pierrepoint's reslgnfn., 14739 A 
Be^ Penalty (AboUidon) BiH, 
introduced by Mr. S. Silver- 
man, Govt, to give priority for 
second reading on a free vote, 
14739 A 

Prison Officers' Assoclaldon, 
ooncmi over abolition of 
death penalty, 14739 A 
Koyal Commission report,major 
recommendations rejected by 
Government, 14557 A 
Ctemcaxt Industry. 

Price stability, guarantee, 
14602 B 

Cexitral Tyle c trtei t y Authority. 

See subhdg. Electricity below, 
Ceylon, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Ceylon’s 
attitude. 15201 A; 15213 A 
Briti^ banks, insurance, plan- 
tations in Ceylon, nationalizn,- 
tion against compensation, 
Mr. Bandaranaike's statemt., 
14849 A 

British bases, position to he 
reviewed, Mr. Bandaranaike's 
statement, 14849 A ; transfer 
to Ceylon, Government agree- 
ment, special facilities for 
U.K., British assistance for 
Ceylon armed forces, 14961 A 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Flam letter C. 
TJ.K.-CeyIon relations, Mr. Ban- 
daranaike’s statement, 14849A 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

See Defence b^ow. 


Chile, Rdtedons wifih. 
Antarctica, see main heading, 
letter A* 

ChftMi (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Chinese 
denunciation, enrolment of 
‘"volunteers,** 15201 A 
Ford, Mr. R. W., r^ease,14279A 
Indian air liner crash (off Indo- 
nesia), Chinese allegation of 
sabot^e at Hong Kong, Brit, 
reply, 14322 A 

Kurean war, British PiaO.W., 
Chinese treatment, .see main 
hdg. Korean Armistice, tett. K. 
Rubber exports from Mateya. 
Stngaiiore, limited resumpidon, 
14924 D ^ ^ ' 1 , 


Churcdi of Bn^laudl 
See under main Ir^. Re^ous 
life, letter R; ^ 

AngJOT^rtmclv' "nim ihi^- 

^ vffilion Ih E^ 3 ^,silpt>'ort for 


Gul^eriimeiE^ l^liicy, 15201 A 
Btdg:4ntn - Khruaaidhe^ visit to 
17.®:; atayment, XI804 D 
diaa^emagne jPilze (1955), 
i .AwtoU ^A4li29 A; .Aaiohen 

*lfidty,' rtifisrested entiy of a 
^ tote NATO). 

CSif^Fpn^osa Straits and off- 
shp^ teZan45» sta|eniA,l4ll 7 A 
Defence poll<^,tH. 4 ^ 
ment (thermo-nuclear warf^, 
■ ). 14093 A , . 
tom IteSr A " 

#^!inan reama^ent, H G^^an 
arms ” telegmm, Woojcftord 
i A^eech,. parltar^itfstatemeuts, 
» i4ipli'Ai tJ' ' ' 1 *■< 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Churchill, Sir Winston. 
High-tevel talks, statement, 
14093 A ; further statement, 
Churchill - Molotov corres- 
pondence, 14189 A 
lUne^ (1953). statemt., 14093 A 
Mend^-France, M., corr^pon- 
dence (Paris Agrmts ), 14227 A 
Middle Bast tension, statement, 
14804 D 

Ministerial offices (1906-55), 
14129 A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
national and international tri- 
butes. letter to Cons. Party 
Association, 14129 A 
XJ.S. Senate, tribute. 14430 D 
Williamsburg Award, 14487 A 
Cllcennin, Viscount, 

First Lord of Admiralty, resig- 
nation, 15072 B 
Civil Aviation. 

(See also Aircraft Xndnstry 
above.) 

BEAC-Aeroflot, through book- 
ings, agreement, 14631 A 
BEAC, n^otiations for new 
turbo-prop Vangttard air- 
Uuers, 14483 B 

BEAC results (1954-55), first 
net profit, Mr, Masefield's re- 
signation as Chief Executive, 
14631 A; new Chief Execu- 
tive (Milward), 1955-56 profit, 
14839 A; results (1955-56), 
plans, new agreement with 
Aer Lingus, increased bor- 
rowing powers, 15234 A 
BOAC, results (1954-55), effects 
of withdrawal of Comet fleet, 
new vioe-chairman (Rennell 
vice Straight), 14558 A ; 
results, (1955 - 56), plans, 
purchase of U.S. aircraft, 
increased borrowing powers, 
15234 A 

BOAC, Sir Miles Thomas’s re- 
signation as chairman, new 
part-time chalnnan (d*Erlan- 
ger), full-time vice-chairman 
(Sir G. Crlbbet), managing 
director (SmaDpeioe), Lord 
Rennell ot Bodd i>art-tlme 
director, parity. OpXMMitlon 
and staff criticisms of d'Erlan- 
ger appointment, 1955-56 pro- 
fit, 14839 A 

Gtermany (Western), agrmt., 
14348 B 
GSvil Etefencc. 

Coventry City Council, C.D. 
functions resumed, 14331 O 
R^onal directors, apptmts., 
14435 3 

• Review (Mr. Lloyd-George), 

14093 A 

Thermo-nuedear weapons,Govt. 
attitude (White Paper), 14089 
A ; H. of C. debate, 14093 A 
Civfl Sendee. 

Appointments, Jt. Permanent 
Secretaries to the Treasury 
(Brook, MaMus), 15011 A 
Equal pay. Introduction (non- 
indnstrial), 14165 B 
OvOTcas Civil servants, central 
pool, ytabl., total employed, 
14936 A 

Pay, conditions of employment 
(working hours, leave). Royal 
Ckumnisslon report, 14587 A; 
incxeases, (3rovt. announcemt., 
wCr&iiig hours, leave a^eemt., 

‘ 14847 B; final /staJtf side 

* ‘ approval, 14933 F 
Security ii see subhdg Intemal 

Security below. - t 
Staff (n(mdndu 8 trfal)|flg 8 /i(Deo. 

. Al, 1954)^^4072 E..^ f , 
Coal. , ? 

AbsOTLte^sm, figs# (41li Qtr-l '54, 

» Ist Qtri, '55); 14269 A ; (2nd 
Qtr., *55), 14428 ^A^; (3rd 
Qtr.), T4535 ® ^ (4th Qtr. 
*55). 14661 As (1st Qte. '56), 


UNTIED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Coal. 

14882 A; (2nd Qtr. 1956), 
15059 A; (3rd Qtr., 1956), 
15233 A 

Accidents, see subheading In- 
dustrial Accidents below. 
Borrowings (1955), 14882 A 
Bowman, Mr. James, designa- 
tion as N.C.B. chairman, 
14661 A; ohamnan, policy 
statements, 14882 A 
Capital expenditure (1954), 
14269 A ; N.C.B. statement, 
14428 A ; cuts (1956), 14705 
A; total (1955), 14882 A 
Coal Industry Bill, see subhdg. 
Parliament below. 

Coal Nationalization Act, com- 
pensation payments.new Stock 
issue, total to end- 1954, 
14269 A ; 15059 A 
CoHienes, closing (BrynhenHys), 
14428 A ; new collieries and 
reconstruction schemes, pro- 
gress (1947-55), reorgan, plans 
for Alloa coalfield, 14882 A 
Consumption, statistics (4th 
Qtr., *54, Ist Qtr., *55), 14269 
A; (2nd Qtr., *55), 14428 A ; 
(3rd Qtr.), 14535 D; (4th 

Qtr. *55), 14661 A ; (1955, 1st 

Qtr. 1956), 14882 A; (2nd 

Qtr. 1956), 15059 A; (3rd 

Qtr. 1956), 15233 A 
Development, revised plan for 
1955-65, (Investing in Coal) 
announcement, 14882 A 
Distribution, costs and profit 
margins, inquiry committee, 
14882 A 

B.C.E. statistics (production, 
manpower, productivity etc.), 
see main heading, European 
Coal Production, letter E. 
Euroi>ean 0>al and Steel Com- 
munity, see special subhdg. 
below. 

Exports (4th Qtr., *54, Ist Qtr., 
*55), 14269 A ; figs. C2nd Qtr., 
*55), proposed reductions in 
1956, distribution in 1954, 
14428 A; (3rd Qtr.), 14535 
D ; (4th Qtr. *55), 14661 A ; 
(1955, 1st Qtr. *56), 14882 A 
(2nd Qtr. 1956), 15059 A; 
(3rd Qtr. 1956), 15233 A 
Foreign labour, see item “ Man- 
power” below. 

Housing, see special subheading 
below. 

Imports, 1954 total, agrmt. with 
U.S.A., N.C.B. losses, 14269 A; 
figs. (Ist half, ’55), 14428 A ; 
1956 cut, 14661 A; (1955), 
14882 A ; from D.S.A. (1955), 
14929 A; (1st half 1956), 
X5059 A 

Manpower statistlos (4th Qtr., 
*54, let Qtr., *55, 1954 average) 
Sir H. HouMaroorth on. short- 
age, 14269 A ; figs. (2nd Qtr , 
*55), proposed foreign labour 
rejected, 14428 A; figs (3rd 
Qtr.), 14535 D; <4th Qtr. 
*55), 14661 A; positlou end- 
1955, figs, (1st Qty. 1956), Mr. 
Bowman on countw-rp.easures 
against shortage, * 14882 A ; 
(2nd Qtr. 1956V 16059 A; 
(3rd Qte. 1956), 15233 X 
Mechanization, progress (1955), 
14882 A ' ’ 

lypfiers Charter/* N.tT.Ml pro- 
posal, 14535 D 

INtoes and Quarries Bill, see rab- 
heading Pwfiament below. ^ - 

Mines and Quarrty Abt^ 6)p4»- 
tive date, 15233^ A ' * 
National Coal Board, reorgani- 
zation, membersbip changes. 
Fleck Ottee; rei^drt, 14115 A ; 
report, accounts (1954)/ fner. 
borrowing powers; apptmts., 
14269 A ; statemenb on price 



UMTEB KINGEN3M (cont.) ' 
Coal. 

increases, accounts (1st liall 
*551. apptmt. CBlair-Cnnyng- 
kamei, 14428 A; Mr. J- . 
Bowman vice Sir H* Honids- | 
wortli oliairman, Mr. Latham ■ 
vim Mr. Bowman v4ce-ciiair- * 
TTt«.Ti^ new part-time members, 
DepntF Dirwtor-GeneralCMan- 
power and Training) apptd., 
accounts <3rd Qtr. *55), 14661 
A; report, accounts (1955), 
death erf Sir H. Houldswortb, 
Mr. J. Bowman chairman, new 
part-tiiiie members, revised 
development plan, 14882 A; 
pricse-pegging (1955-56), an- 
nouncsemeiit, 14930 C ; Diree- | 
tor-Gen«ral ol BeconsiTOction j 
appointed, accotmts (1st Qtar. j 
1956), 15059 A 

Opencast mining, 1956 idans, 
14882 A ; Kinglaaaie project 
(Scotland), 15059 A ; increase 
compensation, 15233 A 
prie^, changes, 14269 A ; incr , 
industrial protests, 14428 A ; 
increases to be sought, 3tlr. 
Bowman’s statement, 14882 
A ; mcrease (May 1956), 
12-monfch stabilization, ann- 
ouncement, 14930 G 
Production and manpower, in- 
quiry cfctee. apptd-, 14535 D 
Production figs, (year 1954), 
13978 A ; (4th Qtr., and whole 
1954, 1st. Qtr., *55), 14269 A ; 
(2nd Qtr., *55), 14428 A; 

(3rd Qtr.), 14535 D ; {4th 
Qtr. and year 1955), 14661 A ; 
(1st Qtr. 1956), 14882 A; 

(2nd Qtr. 1956), 15059 A; 

(3rd Qtr. 1956), 15233 A 
Productivity, output per man- 
shift (4th Qtz., *54, 1st Qtr., 
*55), 14269 A ; (2nd Qtr., *55), 
14428 A; (3rd Qtr,), 14535 
D ; (4th Qtr. *55). 14661 A ; 
(1955, 1st Qtr. 1956), 14882 A ; 
(2nd Qtr. 1956), 15059 A; 

(3rd Qtr. 1956), 15233 A 
South - Eastern Divisional 
Board, dissolution, 15059 A 
South Wales pits (Owaun-cae- 
Gurwen), closure, re-opening, 
15059 A 

Stocks, position (March, 1955), 
14269 A; (June), 14428 A; 
(31-10-55), emergency plans in 
case of shortage, 14535 D 
Submarine mining, first results, 
14535 D 

Underground co^ gasification, 
pilot plant, 1^059 A; Exec- 
utive set up, 15233 A 
Wages, see subheading Wgges 
aikd Sahtriles below*. ^ 
CobboId.Mr.C.F. 

Mansion House speech (effect 
of anti-inflatiemary measures, 
undervaluation of sterling), 
14453 A 
Cocos Mauds. 

Sovereignty, transfer by U-K. 
to Australia, 1455T B 
Ccdoucibia, Rdatioiui with. 

Borada Railway^ purphase hy 
Colombian Govt., 15011 B 
C|olotxi ]>0 Plai|* ^ 

See nMdn heading, letter C. 
Ccdonial Devdlofttncat Corpora- 
tion. , 

, Seoamain hdg. British .Colonial 
Bn^ixse, lettqr B; 

'Cdkmifll Pohey. ^ ^ 

Bee* und^ tnldi#dnal. (Monies 
and also under heading 

£ BidtishCoMiial]^^ lett. B 
Cona^indit Lan^*^ ' ' 'J ' 

‘ minton a.^Tip, 445,75^, 


UNITED KINGDOM (ocmt). > 

CbnHnonwcalih Dcvciopmeiit j 
Finance Company 
See main heading British 
Commonwealth of Nations, sub- 
hdg. ** Economic Developmt.** 
Communist Party- 
Antj-Stallnlat policy, reactions, 
14922 A 

Oongr«s (1956), decMons, 
14922 A 

Executive cmmttee,, new mem- 
bership, 14922 A 
Gallaehar, Mr. W., president, 
appointment, 14922 A 
Gollan, Mr. J , general secre- 
tary, election, 14922 A 
Pollitt, Mr. Harry, general 
secretary, reaignatii.,chairman, 
<^li6€3tfon, 14922 A 
Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary, resignaiaons, 15221 A 
Ccxmxiany Profits. 

Full employment, economic 
implications (wages, profits, 
prices). Govt- White Paper, 
14802 A ; Mr. Macmillan*s 
app^ for resferamt in wages, 
prices, and dividends, 15070 A 
Increases (1938-54), 140SS B 
Wage, profit and dividend 
increases, comparative figs. 
(1947-55), Sir J. Braithwalte’s 
statement, 14692 A 
Couservativie Party. 

Chairman, Mr. Oliver Poole vice 
Lord Woolton, Mr. Kaberry 
vice-chairman vice Mr. Haro, 
14439 E 

Conferences (Bournemouth, 

1955) , 14493 A ; (Llandudno, 

1956) , see VoL XI (1957-58). 
Election manifesto, 14199 A 
Fuel and Power Cttee., resigna- 
tion (Nabarro), 14428 A 

Leader (Sir A. Eden), 14152 B 
Parliamentary party. Col. 
Bank’s resignation, 15198 A 
Co-operadve Movement. 
Co-operative societies, number, 
turnover, 14595 B 
Cost of living. 

Purchasing power of £ (Feh.*55), 
14128 C; (Sept. *55), 14529 A 

Cost-of-diving Indeac. 

See subhdg. Prices below. 3 
Cotton. 

See ,aJso subheading Textile i 
Industry below. 

.Raw (Dotton Commission, final 
report aaid accounts, 14299 C 

Coventry. 

Oathedralf foundation-atone 
laid, 14801 A 
Grsbh, CiMitmflnder Lionel. 
BIsappearance, death during 
Soviet leaders* visit to IT-EI., 
Str A. Eden’s statemts., parity, 
debates, Soviet Note., Brlti^ 

* -Govt, apology, 14892 A 
Crichel Down. 

Be-sale to Lt.-Cmdr. Marten, 
,J4323 a 

Crookshanic, Mr. Harry- 
liord Mvy Seal, Leader of 
H. of O.; resignarion, 14601 A 
Peerage, confeemfent, 14601 A 
ChrownLantb. 

Oommissioner, Sir" Malcolm 
Trustram Eve apptd-, F 
Crichel Down, re-sale to Dt.- 
Cmdr. Marten, 14323 G 
Inquiry committee's' ropoit. 
Govt, acceptance, 14296 A 
CzMMfiioakivaMa, HdktiaittS with- 
British-hom wives hi Czecho- 
slovakia, number, Mrsw Sis- 
. I)tera*8 r^ease, 14318 A 
'Death Penalty. ' 

“See" subhdg. Ca|»itM F uni s h- 
ment above. 

D'crfc^nce. ^ 

. (See also under Arnay* Royal Air 
Royal Navy.) 


UNITED KINGDOM (etmt.) 

Defence. 

Aircraft supply. White Paper, , 
14310 A 

Armed forc^, streegth, estim- 
atc» (1955, 1956), 14089 A; ; 
reduction, announcemt. (Con- 
servative Party cMsnforence), 
14493 A; strength, estim- 
ates (1956, 1957), cut to 
700,000 (20 p.c.) hy 1958, 
14773 A 

Atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, Soviet proposal for ban, 
XJ.K. reaction. Sir A. Eden's 
statements, 14566 A 
Atomic co-operation, agrmts. 
(U.S.A.), 1436U A ; (Den- 
mark), 14245 B 
Atomic weapons, Dir.-Gen«tal, 
apptmt. (Jackson), 14917 A 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
independent chairmaii, post 
created, apptmt. (Marshal of 
R.A.P- Sir W. Dickson). 
14773 A 

Defence policy, prmciples (ther- 
mo-nuclear weapons, defences 
agst. “ cold war,’* strat^c air 
power, role of conventional 
forc^, home defence, etc.), 
14089 A; 14093 A; review 
of furure role of Services 
within next 7 years, build-up 
of V-bomber force, home de- 
fence, etc.. White Paper, H. of 
C. debate. Govt, rejects '‘grad- 
uated deterrence,** 14773 A 
Estimates (1955-56), 14089 A t 
(1956-57), 14773 A 
Expenditure (1953), NATO figs. 
14365 A; (1949-65), NATO 
figs,, 14617 A; cuts (1956-57), 
Mr. Macmillan’s announce- 
ment, 14977 A ; further cuts, 
Mr. Macmillan’s announce- 
ment, 15216 A 

Guided missiles, see separate 
subheading below. 

Home forces, full-time C.-in-C. 
to be apptd., annomt. (Conser- 
vative Party conf.), 14493 A ; 
C.-in-C., U.K. Land Forces, 
apptmt. (Gen. Mansergh), 
14773 A 

Home Guard, see Army above. 
Hydrogen bomb, see subhdg. 

Atomic Ene r g y and Research. 
Minister <rf Defence, wider 
direction and co-ordination 
IMiwers, annemt. (Conservative 
Party conf.), 14493 A ; 14773 
A 

National Service, temp, sus- 
pension for farm workers, 
14186 A r caH-up age raised, 
pfirt-time service ' reduced, 
annemt. (Conservative Party 
conf.), 14493 A; raising of 
callh)g-up age, details, telfects, 
deferment for all, fujl-time ; 
farm workers, 14676 A ; H. of 
C. debate. Opposition motion 
for service period reduction 
rejected. 14773 A 
Pay and pension inOToases, re- 
cruitment inoentivee, total 
cost, 14887 A 

Regulars, children’s educational 
ahowanoes, anneemt., 14773 A 
Reserve Army, ‘'dcastlo'” re- 
organization, 146T6 A 
Suez Canal " nationalization, 

' * 'BritlsiL ' defeUc^ i;necautlon8, 

^ 15€k)l li ; 15013 1 
White Paper (1955-56), 14089 
A ; H. of O. appro'^, l4093 A 
! L’l^ anid IMdley^' 

Secre-^ary f or Air,res|Br!L,l 4601 A 
Viscounty, c5onfennt.5 14664 A 
Demnarkt 

^ Atomic devfi4opmen^<^op|OTa- 
tlok agnnt., 14^45 p % * 
Bacon agnnt^. (1955-50^), 14^6B 
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UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Dextniark, Rdatiom with- 
Danish bacon supplies, 0-K. 
Govt, imports to end, 0.K. 
impositloii of import duty, 
new arrangementB (1956-60), 
14780 B 

Faroe Mauds, fishery limits 
new agreement, 14163 D 
Disdimatic Service. 

(See also under High Com- 
missliMieriB.) 

Apptmts. C^otfc to S.E. Asia), 
14255 B ; (Labouch5re to Bel- 
gium, Trevelyan to Egypt, 
O’Neill to Pekiiig, cautterbuck 
to Irish Republic, Walker to 
Venezuela, Pelham to Czecho- 
slovakia, Beeley to Saudi 
Arabia, duttonto Philippines, 
Bavensdaie to Dominican 
Rep., Gamble to Ecuador, 
Henderson to Luxemburg, 
Tollmton to Nepal, Murray to 
Honduras, Simmonds to Haiti) 
14386 A ; (Caocia to 0.S. ; 
Fry to Hungary; Jopson to 
Uruguay ; Joint to Colombia ; 
Parkes to Saudi Arabia ; 
Jackson to Honduras ; Chap- 
man - Andrews to Sudan; 
Middleton to Lebanon : Ever- 
son to El Salvador ; Speight 
to Bulgaria; Holliday to Laos; 
Furlonge to Ethiopia; Mac- 
Dermot to Ihdonesio ; Harri- 
son to Brazil; Berthoud to 
Poland; Noble to Mexico; 
Barclay to Denmark; Mal- 
colm to Tunisia; Dudley to 
Rumania ; Gilchrist to Ice- 
land), 15011 A; (Meikla^id 
to E.C.S.C.). 15025 A ; (Steel 
to W. Germany), 15168 C 
Disttrsnaxneiil; Negodafioos. 

See mala hdg. Uedted Nadozis 
Organizaiioii, letter XJ, sub- 
heading “ Disarmament.” 
Dliddeiid Distribiitious. 

See subhdg. Company Profits 
above. 

Docks. 

See Tfunspoti below. 

Dock Industry. 

(See also Strikes and Industrial 
Disputes.) 

Dock labour scheme, ln< 3 |Ulry 
committee, 14351 A 
Dtnueywood House. 

Future use, decision. 14297 B 
«D” Scheme. 

See subhdg. Tnxadon below, 
item “ Purchase tax.” 

Eedes, Sir David. 

TechnoloidcaJ education. White 
Paper, Natl. Ccl. for Awards 
fu Technology, eetab., H. of C. 
statemmts, 14S97 A 
Ecuador, Reladons with. 

Brlfeh destroyers, Ecuador 
acquisitioii, 14394 B 
Eden, Sir Anthony. 

Arah-Isra^ dispute, statement 
on, Brit, offer of mediation, 
finanjclal help, and fronrier 
guarantees (GuildhaB speech), 
14519 A ; darifioation, 14643 
A , Eisenhower-Eden agimt. 
on tT.K.-XT.S. attitude to 
Middle' East tenslom 14685 A 
Atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, ^viet proposal for ban, 
statements on, 14666 A 
, Bradford speech (ec<m. poHoy, 
teehnological education, world 
Situation, reJectJbn erf Soviet 
, d^jge^olf'coloniallsip,”^.), 
14639 A\ ' r ^ ^ 

Brdgauiu - Khrushehev vuftfc to 
" ^Britain, broadcast on, 14833 A 
^ O^urg^.- Mhcie^ c^, spfate- 
* m^t, 1457jl,A^ ^ *1 ' 

, Canadian J^liamient^ ,fli?eoch, 
14685 A / 



UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) j 

Edezi, Sir , 

CMna, Fomiosa fetralte and ; 
ofEsliore islands, statement, 
14017 A ; Eden -Billies, Eden- 
Kelini tall£s, statenit.,14C}81A; 
report to H. of C., 14100 A 
Oommonwmltii Prtm® Mini- 
steps’ Conference (London, 
1956), pmrtkiipatioii, 14S§i A 
Conservative PaitF, leader, 
14153 D ; partTconf.^Bonme- 
montli), speech, 14493 A 
Oahb case, statemte, 14892 A 
Cyprus, etc., 3-power talks 
(liOndoii), anncmt,, 14396 A ; 
Biittsh policy, 14783 A ; 
Korwich speech, 14924 A ; 
liord Eadchffie appointed Con- 
stitntioiial Commis^oner, 

15061 A 

Beclaration Washington, 
14685 A 

Defence policy (Forces’ re- 
duction, higher call-np age, 
greater powers for Def. Min., 
apptmt. of full-time C.-in-G., 
Home Forces), anncmt. (Con- 
servativ© Party oonf.), 14493 A 
Economic policy, anti-inaation- 
SiTy m^tsnres, action against 
r^triCfttve practesee (Bradford 
speech), 14639 A ; consulta- 
tions with ©mployOTS, trade 
unions, and natkmalized in- 
dustries, 14977 A; Govern- 
ment statement, 15046 A 
• Eden - MoBet diacuasions 
(Chequers), 14752 A 
Gheneral election, annouiioeint., 
14144 A 

Getneva “ Summit ** Conf. (for 
proceedings see main heading, 
letter G>, report to H, of C., 
ajmcmt, of ^ Bu]teanin^KhrTi- 
shohew visit, 14369 A 
German Federal Itepuhlic, sole 
legitimate r^fce. Ed^i-Eteen- 
hower reaffirmation, 14685 A 
German reuniflcailoii, criticism 
of Soviet attitude (Guil d hal l 
speech), 14519 A 
Guildhall speech (1955>,14519 A 
Hi^-Ievei talks, statment, 

' 14189 A 

Hydrogen bomb, reply to Earl 
14333 D 

Israeli military operations agsfc. 
Egypt, ErJ-TTJS:. disousrioiis 
(MoHet-Pineau London visit), 
Er.-U.K. ultimatum for wdth- 
« dtfewal of liellig^ents from 
Suez Canal area, roBitary 
Intervexition^oeafieiQre,. parity. 

.j j3tetements^,15173 A ; forma- 
' ' ticm Gft IJ-N. Int^nstdonal 
, E 0 II!c» lor AHddle East,' fur^ 
parity.? statements, 15201 A; ’ 
broaiJUjast, GulMhall sp^^, 
152lf A^ correspondency with 
‘ Marshal ^^nlganini Soviet pro- 
' posal ’ ^or XJ.S.-^vi€t inter- 
vention In 1 T 

^ardMhii, *dffen$8al of ‘ Glnhb 
‘ 'asM other Brit- offloers 

Legion, «rt!»teint. on 
atitod©; wMidraw^ of 
' * Br^iiehtefl^cers ii^lieoutlv© 

’ oramiMtod, 14737 A jET. - of CL 
de?^te,*'stateSn©nE»ffl0f^^ ot 


UNITED KINGDOM (cent.) 

Eden* Sir Anihcray. 

Itarfc, Jamaica holiday 15214, , 
A ; return to London, 15263 C i 
Simonstown naval base, S. ’ 
Africjaa control, statement, j 
14294 A 

South-East Asia, report on 
Bangkok conf., 14100 A 
Soviet expanrionlsft poMci^, , 
Wearten countries’ attitude 
towards (Wctshingten speech), 
146S5 A 

Suez Ctoal, Egyptian nafcionall- 
mtion, H. of C. statement, 
Pranoe-tJ-BI.-XJ.S. discussions 
in London, 15001 A ; further 
statement, broadcast, 1501 3 A; 
London Conference, opening, j 
meeting with Mr. Galtskell, i 
15041 A; Ft.-U.K. minis- | 
fjwp tfli discuOTons (Moliet- | 
PmeauLondonvisit),15079A ; | 
Frendi-U.K.-U.S. proposal 1 
for formation of Canal Users’ | 
Associatiion, H- of G. state- j 
ments, 15101 A j 

’Teehnolc^cal education, ex- 
pansion (Bradford speech), I 
14639 A 

Textile Industry, purchase tax 
abolition (non-wooBens), state- | 
ment, 14210 A 

XT.S. Coiigr^,8peeches,14685 A : 
TJ.S.-Oanadlan visit, announce- , 
ment, 14566 B I 

l?Mte((lmro, Karachi, Bangkok, j 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Rangoon, Delhi, Baghdad, i 
Rome), 14081 A; report on j 
visits, 14100 A ; (Washington, I 
Ottawa), 14685 A 
Wage-price spiral, warning 
against continuation, state- 
ments (economic “ Battle of 
Britain”), 14977 A 
Edinburgh, Duke of, 

Is^igerian visit, 14799 A 
Norway, visit, 14300 B 
Sweden visit, 14933 0 
Youth Award scheme, an- 
nouncebient, 14744 E 

EdUCfftlO TT*- 

Xmperial College of Science and 
Technolc^, expansibn plans, 
14897 A ; revised plan, 14966 
A 

Ministry of Education, report 
« (1954), 14423 O 
Babhcs expenditure, annual 
(1949-56), 15078 B 
School building programme, ex- 
penditure stabilized, L497I7 A 
School meals. Increased charge, 
14977 A ^ ^ 

Teachers (for entries regarding 
sai^ds s^ ^Bubhdg^ ‘Wwe* 
andSMoc^beloy) : Tellers 
(Bupem^ation:) 

^ ohM’ 'ooiLpi^|^n& inctepsed, 

panfdtm(ptA.Ed|anfsBradford 
J. ‘A; Wldte 

Paper, 5-yr. ^evApJ^^plan 

5 ©dpeatipn tuischpols, 

Nari6n4 for 

,3te 

J- ^ tecbnp|pgydiplom||8^frt4897 A; 


UIOTED lOOSrGBOM (oont.) j 

Egypt, Relations with. 

14519 A ; H. of C. statemt , 
Eden proposals rejected by 
Israel, 14525 A ; Sir A. 
Eden’s clarification of GuBd- 
haii speedi, CoL Hasseris 
comment on offer, 14643 A 
Aswan Dam project, UJS1.-U.S. 
finance offer, 14620 A ; with- 
drawal of offer, 14991 A 
British arms suppli^ to Israel, 
Egyptian auctions, 14449 
A J supplies to Egypt, Israel 
(1951-56), 15228 0 
Czechc®lovak arms supplies to 
Egypt, Brit, concern, 14449 A 
East Africa, Egyptian anti- 
British propaganda broadcasts 
to, U.K. protests, 14793 A 
Eden, Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
Gulf of Akaha, British merchant 
ships, Egyptian shelling, Brit- 
ish protests rejected, 14335 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt (Sinai battle), Fr.-U.K. 
xiltiinatxon for withdrawal of 
heBigerent forces from Suez 
Oftnai area. Sir A. Eden’s 
statements, parity, debates, 
T«rp»Ab acceptance of ultima- 
tum, Egyptian rejection, dipl. 
relations broken by Egypt, 
Fr.-U.K. veto m UJNT. Security 
Council, seizure of British 
property at Canal bases, Fr.- 
U.K. nuhtary intervention, 
Egyptian blocking of Canal, 
occupation of Port Said area, 
further U.K. parity, debates, 
U.N. Gen. Assembly emer- 
gency resolution, cease-fire 
in oiieration, 15173 A ; IT.N* 
General Assembly’s resoln- 
tions on cease-fire and forma- 
rion of Udsr. Intemationai 
Force for Middle Bast, accep- 
tance by Egypt, Israel, France, 
and UJE., Sir A Eden’s state- 
ments, U.K. parity, debates, 
intematioiml reactions, 15201 
A; Colombo Powers’ attitude, 
15213 A; Eden - Gaitekell 
broadcasts, 15214 A; Bul- 
ganin - Eden correspondence 
15217 A; Baghdad Powers’ 
attitude, 15230 A ; Arab 
hriads of State* Beirut Conf., 
15236 A 

Idoy^ Mr. Selwyn, Cairo visit, ! 
14793 A; goodwill message 
(Egyptian. National I^ay), 
14953 A * 

London Conference* on Suez 
OanaL see main hdg;. Egypt, 
letter E, subhdg. ;*Suek 
, Oakal.” 

Nfusser, Colonel, riiathment, 
d^bicism of Brit. Middle East 
^ p6ilcy,denunoiain. of Baghdad 
Paot,“ British Foreign Office 
reply, 14793 A 

Robertson, > Gen., Cairo visit 
(celebrations of Canal Zone 
evacuation), 44953 A ' 

"Spy Plot,” -Egyptian allega- 
tions, Brutish nationals arres- 
ted, Bntash diplomats expelled 
from Cairo, retagatpr^^^^m^" 
sion of Egyptiaii. te 

London, 45^79 ^ , 

, Sterlhig b44i9eSr.i4ti|rfeli^< re- 

leas^, i307*6' C ; 

. .mepit*^, fuller r^eatet- J#P0 

'-iSudX^^ dia<tosdi0ns4)'o»*ffe^ 
ntedi Gopsirvl^iy Coi^^ 
Egyptian proppal. |%^^ei|d 

Suez ()4ial, Egyp^annatloiE^- 
zatlon, expipPriation jiff CwM 
C^lpany^ Nader’s 

etatemdnt^^ ' priest 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with* 

rejected. Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ment, British financial restric- 
tions, Egyptian coonter- 
measures, British ban on ex- 
port of war materials to Egypt, 
naval and military precau- 
tions, Fr.-U.K. -U.S. discus- 
sions in London, proposal for 
international conference in 
London to discuss interna- 
tional control of Canal, 15001 
A ; parity- debate®. Sir A. 
Eden’s broadcast, Egyptian 
reply to 3 -Power commimiaue, 
BritMi military and naval 
precautions, evacuation of 
British families from Egypt, 
arms hoences for Egypt re- 
voked, 15013 A; Egyptian 
rejection of invitation to Lon- 
don Conference, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s broadcast, 15041 A; 
Fr.-U.K. mimsterial discus- 
sions (Mollet-Pineau London 
visit), 15079 A; Pari. recalled, 
debates. Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ments on Fr.-U.K.-U.S. pro- 
posal for formation of Canal 
Users* Association, Egyptian 
denunciation, Anglo-French 
Note to U.N. Security Council, 
second London Conference 
convened, 15101 A; Associa- 
tion established, Fr.-U.K. ref. 
of dispute to Security Council, 
Egyptian counter-complaint, 
further Fr.-U.K. ministerial 
discussions, (Eden-Lloyd Paris 
visit), 15125 A ; U.N. Security 
Council debates, unanimous 
approval of Anglo-Fr.-Egypt. 
agreement on " Sir Principles” 
for Suez Canal regime, Soviet 
veto of An^o-French resolutn. 
on 18f-Power proposals, Indian 
proposals for revision of 1888 
Convention, S.C.U.A. Council 
decisions, SY.-U.K. differences 
with U.S.A. on payment of 
Canal dues, further U.K.-Fr. 
ministerial discussions, 15252 
A 

Suez Canal Zone, aigmt. rati- 
fied, 14030 p ; British mili- 
tary evacuation completed, 
formation of new British 
companies for civilian main- 
tenance of Suez base, 14860 B ; 
departoie of last , British 
troops, Egyptian celebrations. 
Colonel Nasser’s broadcast, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s mestege. 
14953 A 

U.K. destroyers, sale to Egypt, 
14342 A 
Electloiis. 

By-elections, see separate, sub- 
heading above. , 

General election^ akuouncemt., 
141.44 4 5 nomin^oiw, party 
maniitestes* , 14490 , A; ,,sam- 
mary of results,' 142f5 ^ A ; 
detailed results, |4257 A 
Local elections (195^;l42t)8k ; 

‘ 44215 Cl a^56), 1487?: A , ” 
Parltamedtary cbns^henoles, 
r©dMr®^..14l66 A; 14199 A 

redistrli^ktlon. 
Boundary Coiflfiiis^ens* “re- 
ports, apprdvkl, 14166 

.f. . As-^fl41i9(^A ' % * ^ j 

l^ectricity. ' 

** Afebmlo powfe stations. 10-%^fear 
plan, 14045 A; Ldrd CMne 
on nnclear powea idewelop- 
,ni®Qt.®144$3f AS T^lteS' chosen 
.(BradweH, Berkeley), opwnlng 
i of Oslder Mallivl49^lA j Bspad- 
well, Berkeley, op 
tenders reo^tl^n 



united kingdom (coat,) 

ElectncSty. 

Britlsli Electricity Authority, 
renamed Central Electricity 
Authority, 14016 C ; report, 
acconiitB (1954*551, issn© of 
BEA Stock (£200 m. ^ 144SS A 
Central Electricity Authority, 
capital expend, cuts fj&56), 
14III5 A ; tanffa, Btabilization 
annoimceiiieiit, 14930 C; re- 
port (1955-56), 15135 A 
Electricity submarine 

cable link wltb Frencb elec- 
tricity grid, Pranco-Britisb 
agreement, 151S5 A 
Herbert Committee, report on 
electricity supply industry, 
proposals (reorganization of 
Central Antborlty, formation 
of Generation Board, etc.), 
14S60 A 

IfCgislation, see Parliament 
below. 

ISfortk of Scotland Hydro- 
Electrtc Board, tariff stabiMza- 
Mon, 149T7 A 

Sootrisb EOlectilcity Boards, 
capital efxpend. cuts (1956), 
14705 A 

Tanffs, stabilization, 14930 C ; 

(N. of Sooriand), 14977 A 
Elizabeth XZ, Qoeext. 

Christmas broadcast (1955), 
14612 B; (1956), 15284 A 
Nigerian yMt, 14799 A 
Norway, risit, 14300 B 
Sweden, -visit, 14933 G 
Voroshilov, President, exchange 
of messages, 14890 B 
HUzabeth* Qtxeen Mother. 

Visits (U.S.A.. Canada),14053 B 
Employment. 

Sea Labour and Manpower 
below. 

H<|nalPay. 

introdnetion (non-indnstrial 
dyil Service, teachers), 14165 
B; (British Transport Com- 
mission), 14548 B 
Esthxiatfss. 

Army (1955-56), 1426T A ; 

(1956-57), 14931 A 
Civil (1955-56), 14163 A ; (1956- 
57), 1473B B 

Defence (1955-56), 14089 A; 

(1956-57), 14773 A 
Navy- (1955-66), 14192 A; 

(1956-57), 14869 A ” 
R.A.F. (1955-56), 14310 A; 
(1956-57), 14944 A 
EfMofdst, Relations with* 
Somatitod border areas, admin- 
istration transfer agreement, 
-(1397^ p 

Eiiratonti, Relatibns with. 
MrirXJJE. discussions on H-K. 
association (London)^ 15137 A 
Emropeaii Coal' and' St^ Cknn- 

Agreement of Afeodlaaoh; pro- 
visions, raitdcatlfm, in fbroe, 
15025 A 

OpaL cportailment oT' ex- 
port®; H,K:.-C?oiQhmni^ Irifcde 
figs. (1954-55), 15625 A , 

' Ck)imcirbtihsoclhtiom&eet^ 
15025 A ’ ’ 

' Hi^ Anthority^B dSpi^tibn to 
, head ’ (Vredenbnnch), 
:“:](5025 A ^ 

Iibn ’ and’ steel, trade "’teires 
(1954-55)*, 15025 A ‘ ^ 
U.K, delegationto High-AwU^r- 
Ity, head (Melkleretd hice 
Weir), 15035 A ■ ' ; 

Bktei position (ife^l|t235 

A • riQKfliv 'tittTA a 


f 


Gold Vapfien^ or r^lpts 

iqa^ see 

Pay* 



UNITED KINGDOM (eont.) 

Emvpmja Pajments Uniom 
mentM Hxdon, letter E), pro- 
visional (Dec. 1954), 13973 B ; 
f Jan, 1955), 14021 A ; (Feb.), 
14083 B ; fMareh), 14143 C ; 
(April), 14179 B; /May),14245 
A ; Utme), 14295 F ; (July), 
14364 B; (Ang.), 14412 E; 
(Sept,), 14453 A; (Oct.), 
14524 F; (Nov.). 14599 A; 
(Dec. *55), 14629 E; (Jan. 
'56), 14703 A; {Peb. '56), 
14742 C ; (June '56), 14981 B ; 
(July '56), 15036 D; {Ang, 
'56), 15070 A; (Sept. '56), 
13136 B ; (Oct., Nov., '56), 
15239 A 

Evans, Mr. Stanley. 

Hesignatioa from Parliament, 
Labonr Party (Middle East 
issne), 15231 A. 

Exchange Contrtd. 

Exchange Equalization Fend, 
Intervention in transferable 
sterling markets, 14067 A 
Transferable aoconnb area, Tnr- 
key readmitted, 14304 B 
Transferable sterling, official 
support, 14067 A 
Travel i^owancee^ Bee special 
snbheadlng below. 

Family AUowances. 

Increase (3rd and subsequent 
children), 14821 A 
Pubhe expenditure, annual figs 
(1949-56), 15078 B 
Qualifying age, raised (children 
over 16 at school, eto.),14821 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Financial and Monetary Pdlky. 

Fiduciary issue, changes, 14043 
A ; (1955), 14636 C ; (1956). 
15266 A ; corrigendum, 15283 
B 

Bdr© Purchase, we sj^ecM 
subheading below. 

I.M.F, appheation to draw on 
UJK. quota, 15239 A; ar- 
rangements for dollar draw- 
ings ($1,300 m,}, 15260 A 

Local authonties* boirowtog, 
inor. interest rato, control of 
Tolume, etc., see subhdg. Local 
Anthoritics below. 

National Savings Certa, see 
Na tion al Savings below. 

Nationalized industries, capital 
expenditure, see subhea^Biig 
Natlonatized Ihdtxstries below. 

Parliamentary debates, etc., see 
X^tTiiament below. 

Premium bonds, introduction, 
Mr. Macmillan's proposal, 
14821 A 

Bteriing-dcdlar rate, before Feb. 
24 (Mr* Butler's monetajy 
measures), 14067 Af effect of 
monetary measures, Mr. 
Butler’s statement, 14145 A; 
effect of further monetary 
measures (July, 1955), 14332 
A ; effect of further anti- 
in^tionary measures, 14705 
A; effect of Budget speech 
(April 1956), 14821 A 

Sterling exchange value, main- 
tenance, Mr. Macanillan's 
assurance, 14977 A 


Federation td British Xsdmtries. 
Economic situation (wages, 
prices), discussions with Sir A. 
Eden, statement, 14977 A; 
Govt, statement, 15046 A 
Price restraint, appeal, 14977 A 
l^nancla} and Monetary Policy. 
Anri-Inflationary measure8,Mr. 
Butler's anneemt., 14^32 A; 
further measures, Mr. Mac- 
millan’s aimoemt.. 14705 A 
Bank credit, reduction, Mr. 
Butler's statement, 14332 A ; 
continued “ squeeze,'* Mr. 
Macmillan's statement, 14705 
A ; reducrion, Mr. Macmillan's 
request for continuation, 
15046 A 

Bank rate, see special sub- 
heading above. 

Borrowing, Treasury control, 
extension, 15046 A 


Capital expenditure, reduction, 
Mr. Bu-feler’s appeal, 14332 A ; 
reduction, Mr. Macmillan's 
appeal, investment allowance 
suspended, inirial allowance 
re-introduced, 14705 A 
Capital issues control, see sub- 
« h^. Capital Issues above. 


Oonverrion ^ offers (Defence 
r. - Bohds, Exchequer Stock), 
13975 B ; (Defence Bonds), 
« i4198 D? (Serial Funding 
Stock), 14492 D ; (Defence 
Bonds, National War Bonds), 
,^*<16010 B - 

GouXfflslaa Stock. 4 p,e. Issue, 
,,,,.14492 B% . 

^Def^oe Bonds, *4 p.o, Issue, 


14492 D ; / 41 p.o. Issue, 
14821 A „ , ,| 

« I^Ilar s^urptes, Treakiiy sales, 
14650 T<Dnd^302 fJB'i use as 
ool^lored 4^239 

Eoonc^o ■ ^t^sjtlcs, ..,,£fovt .’8 
" fiuxsQunts, 


^mfllan^s stall 
pth 


blOQ^ig orMa>, ISOfH A 
Exchange 


Exchange co 


Travel allowances, see special 
subhdg. below. 

Treasury Stock, 3| p.o. issue, 
15010 D 

D.S- loan, D.K. request for 
waiver of intetrest, possible 
use of dollar securities as 
collateral, 15239 A ; Export- 
Import Bank credit to XLE:. 
($600 million), 15283 A 
Finland, Relatiom with. 

Trade arrangements (1955), 
14180 A 


Fish^ies. 

Herring Industry Board, incr. 
grants. Fisheries Bill enacted, 
14491 A 
Flood DIaBsters. 

East Coast disaster. Lord 
Mayor's Fund dosed down, 
15088 A 

North Devon and West Somer- 
set disaster, Rdief Fund closed 
down, 15088 A 

Food Hygiene. 

Food and Drugs Amendment 
Bills, provisioms, enactment, 
14491 A 

Food Hygiene Advisory Council 
set up, 14491 A 
FoodPoHcy. ^ 

Bacon and pork. State trading 
to end, resumption of private 
imports, duty charge on for- 
eign imports, 14780 B 

Bread snbaidy, ended, 14821 A 

Food^hsidies,recluGtn. ,14705A 

Milfc, price iporoase, 1521^ A 
{food Subddies. 

See Food Policy above. 
Footh^ Pods. ' . 

Bee Betting andGatnbling above. 
1 jPord Fonhdatioii* r 

Ni^eld CoUego^ grant (Europ. 

^ (H^mi^&Baitivo . .politics, oto.), 
' 1471dB'f.^ ^ ‘ i , . 


British diplomats in Mddle 
* i ^Bast,>Londmrcofif,44464SD 
ocmfeifeMcp^ td^f^ttplo- 
, r « 14IS». A 

Missing diplomats 
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UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) 

Foreign OHwe, 
security in public services, 
formation, membersMp, 14571 
A; Biirge®*e and Iheiilean's 
reappearance m Moasow, pr^ 
statement, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's 
comment, 14699 A; Pnvy 
Councillors' conf., findings. 
Govt, acceptance, 14750 A 
Permanent Under-Secretary 
(HoyerMiIIarmctfGSlrkpatrick), 
15168 C 

Foreign Service. 

Appointments, see Mptenatic 
Service above. 

Bulges - Maclean eaae, sea sub- 
heading Foreign Office. 
Phllby,Mr H. A.K.,r08igiiata., 
parity, statements, 14571 A 
Security precautlonfi, inquiry 
by Privy Council committee, 
14571 A 
Foreign Trade. 

See Trade Statistkai below. 
Forest Parks. 

(See also National Parks.) 
Creation (Trossachs, Border 
Area), 14608 A 
France, Relations withm 
Atomic oo-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Eden -MoHet discussions (Choq- 
uera), statement (NATO, dis- 
armament plan, economic aid 
policy, Arab-IsToeli disputo. 
Brit, support for French policy 
in North Afnca), 14752 A 
Electricity, agnnt. on British- 
French submarine cable link, 
15135 A 

French North Afirtcan policy, 
British support, 14752 A 
Israeli military operarions agst. 
Egypt, Mollet-Dtaeau London 
visit, Fr.-1J.K. ultimatum for 
withdrawal of beHigerent forces 
ftom Suez Canal area, Eden- 
MoUet statements, Fr.-tr.BI. 
parity, debates, Fr.-'XJ.H. veto 
in U.N. Security Council, 
Israeli acceptance of ultima- 
tum, Bgyptfian rejecrion, Fr.- 
U.K!. inihfeary mterv^tlOtt, 
Egyprian bjkKikmg of Canal, 
occupation of Port Said area, 
U-N. “Gen. Assembly emer- 
gency resolution, eeuse-fire^ in 
operarion, 15173 A; ,tJ.N, 
General Assembly's resolu- 
tions on cease-fire and forma- 
tion of p*N. International 
Force for Middle East, accep- 
tance by Egypt, Israel, France 
and U.K., further. .Auglo- 
FrenffiminJ^rial talks^I^er- 
national reactions, 15201 A ; 
15213 A; 15230 A ; i^#6 A 
Suez Ctoal, Egyptian uationall- 
zation, Fr.^u.]^.-^.S. 

, sio|^ ^,B**ndca^ propc^al for 
inteniational ;Conference In 
London to ' discuss in^rtfi** 
tional contrd of Canal/ Fr.- 
TJ.K. defence precauMons, 
15001 A; 15013 A; Fr.- 
XJ.K. ministerial discussions 
(MoHet-Pmeau London visit), 
Coimnuniqu6^ Freneh trucks 
stationed In Cyprus, 15679 
* A ; Fr.-tT.K.-XT.S. prc^Ooaal 
for formation of Canal XJflers' 
AsSoeiatkm;«^!^:yptiati dOTEun- 
olaribii, An^e-l^n<fli Note to 
tJ.N. Seobrity» Council; Second 
Londefu Oonferenco comvoned, 
4’ l5l‘9f A; AssodteWon establ., 
F5r.^UJK!:*fdferenoe of « dispute 
to Security . CotmeO, Ifeyptlan 

UJK. ministerial disoupslons 

15125 iAfffiiCr.lK[-^r4^l^ty 
0 fngmmk^ I iepfiHtoir * uiMpimous 
’f'vap^Tial of .i-Abl^e^i^rench- 
Egyp^btau aip!!e6(meiubt»]| ff Six 
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wmm> iCMGBOM (muU] 

France, Kdi^kiiiis witit* 

Priaciptee *** for Saws Canal 
pegima, vefco of Angio- 

Frencli resolution on 1 8 -Power 
proposals, S.C.U.A. Council 
decMoM, Fr.-U*K. differences 
with U-S-A. on payment of 
Canal dnm, further Ft.-U.K. 
minifi fcmfll dlSCUSSioilS, 15252 
A 

Vietnam (South), Biem regime, 
attitude to, Fr.-tr.K.-U.S. 
talks, 14949 A 

Wool credit to France, 14509 
B ; renewal, 15166 B 
GaitBkcll, Mr. Hugh. 
Angio-Freach military inter- 
vention in Sue® Canal area, 
cortdannatlon, 15173 A ; par- 
liamentary stat^nents, 15201 
A ; hroadcsast, 15214 A 
Bulganin * Khrushchev vMt to 
Britain, dispute wit^ Labour 
leaders over request for re- 
lease of impiisoned East 
European Socialists, statement 
14833 A 

Crabb case, critldsms, 14892 A 
FittancM and monetary policy, 
H. of C. speech, 14343 A 
Israeh operafcSons agsA Egypt, 
condemnatSon, 15173 A 
Labour Party, treesurership, to 
be combined with parity, 
leader^ip, 14880 A 
MMdle East, arms supplies to, 
«E>eeeh, 14728 A ; critkdsm of 
Baghdad Pact, dmand for 
arms supplies to Israel, princ- 
iples of bOddle East policy, 
H. of 0« speech, 14753 
Parity. Lahour Party leader 
(Leato dt the Opposition in 
H. of C.), election, 14583 A 
Suez Can^ Egyptto nationali- 
zation, parity, statements, 
15001 A; 15013 A; meeting 
' with Sir A. Eden, 15041 A ; 
criticism of Gfovt. policy, 
parity* statements, 15101 A 
Gi^dbraitli, Cixidr* Tm 
See Strathdyde, Lord. 

Garbctt, Dr. CyriL 
Barony, conferment (publ. after 
deaih.). 14623 A 
G.C.V.O., conferment, 14039 B 
Gat Industry. 

' Egua! pay, introduction, 15024 
B 

Gas Council, report, accounts 
(1954-55), 14600 A; (1955- 
58), 15197 A 

l>sMatlon, see Parliament 
below. 

Natural gas, ftirtiier investiga- 
tions, 14600 A ; 15197 A, 

(Ml |ras, introduction, plans, 
14600 A ; pteit construction, 
progress, 15197 A 
Moes, stabMizatimi amidunoe- 
^ meat, 149T7 A 

XJnd^gTOund coal gasiScation, 
pilot plant, 15059 A 
George VI^ i^ng* 

Statup^ I^ndon, , unveiled, 

, 14505 B ’ 

r Gemuuiy^ (Baetern), » Rdfillom 

with. . 

* Bast Berln; Btiti 
- oontiimodi ^ 4-Pw^ f pontrol, 
5 1 14663/ pcotesfeyagst* para- 
i mptary^jUci^ties, 1476A»A 

Soidet- 

i 3 *East^ Qeras^.agpntr, British 

’ : ncHtt^jecipaption, ; A ; 

^apfi^Erition,-- VJSL de- 

, fWestemV * ^Xtdatioiis 

i-’t |.4 

*^4fifeniB^,'lDr.i €®fe<iuers visit, 
^ ? ^stibfement, 14271 A, -I , ^ 
Attaio energyj Anglo^letman 
c«Sa®p|ffir^ 5 i ugrwnent, 


UNTIED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Germany (Wertera), Radons 

with. 

Berlin, defence, Edeu - Eisen- 
hower reaffirmation, 14685 A 
Civd aymtion, agrmi:-, 14348 B 
Diplomatic relations, Embai^y 
status assumed, 14237 A 
German competition with U.K., 
exports, Board of Trade report, 
15070 A 

German Federal Bepublic, sole 
legitimate German regime, 
Brit, re-afflrmation, 14537 A ; 
Eden - Eisenhower reafarma- 
tion, 14685 A 

German wdzed pre-war assets 
in XJ.K., final disfaribution to 
privai^ creditors, £250,000 
allotted to charity for Nazi 
victims, 15005 A 
Occupation r^ime ended, 
14237 A 

Schlitter incident, 13987 C 
Trade agreement, 14180 A 
U.K. forces m Europe, German 
representations agst possible 
reduction, 15094 A 
Geld and Dollar Reserves. 
Figures (end-1954), 13973 B ; 
(Jan. 1955), 14021 A ; (Feb.), 
14083 B ; (March), 14141 C ; 
(April). 14179 B ; (year 1954), 
14224 C; (May), 14245 A; 
(June), 14295 F ; (July), 
14364 B ; (Aug.), 144X2 E ; 
(Sept ), 14453 A ; (Oct. ’‘55), 
14254 F; (Nov.), 14599 A; 
(end-1955, monthly movemts.) 
14629 E; (Jan. '56), 14703 A , 
(Feb.), 14742 O; (March), 
14791 D ; (Apnl), 14838 B ; 
(May), 14922 C , (June '56), 
14981 B; (July, *56), 15036 
B; (Aug. '56), 15070 A; 
(Sept.), 15136 B ; (Oct., 
Not.), 15239 A 

Gold and dollar accounts (year 
1954), 14235 A ; (1955), 

14810 A 

U.K. dollar drawings 
($1,300 m.), 15260 A 
Sterling exchange value, eflect 
of Mr. MaomiPaJi's statement 
on payment of I.M.F. loan, 
15260 A 

Greece, RdatJons with. 
Anti-Britiyt broadcasts to Gy- 
pros, UJBC. protests, 14221 A ; 
14396 A; further protests, 
threat of " jaannodug,*' 14693 
A ; " iamnodng ** started, re- 
laying of B.B.O. broadcasts 
ended by Greece 14757 A 
Anti-Brttlsh * ^demonstrations 
(Qypms issue), Brit, protests, 
14221 A ; further dmnonstra- 
tionst'JA693kA; (afto Aifeh- 
Idshop Mahados's deporta- 
tion), 14757 A ; furthW dum- 
onit^tioiis, 14920 A 
Gabled and* Wireless ' Ltd., 

> nationattzation of Ghreok in- 
stallations, 15277 B 
Os^ros, Enhaia mov«m©u.t, see 
‘ main h^. Cyprus^ letter Cl 
Cyprus, Gre^ allegations agst. 
British tzoops. Sir A. Eden's 
refutation. 149^4 A : Macher- 
iotis. Ft. anti-Brftii^ propa- 
*’ ganda;« • deportation from 
Britain, 14958 A; Mir.Selwyn 
Lloyd's critictoflB of “Greek 
^ poBog?, M. Karamanlfe's reply, 
Greek memorandum to U.Nr. 
members, BritiehLi^ply, 15061 
A ^ ,,, 

Eastexu. Mediterranean prob- 
lems, opening of London con- 
lereTOeil4396A; suspension, 
14416 A . ' 

G^k AmbiuKi^or in! London, 
ree^ (after Andibishop Makar- 
ioi^^dNHsrtattdk), 14757 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Griffiths, Mr. James. 

Parity. Labour Party, deputy 
leader, election, 14680 A 
Guided Missiles. 

Air-to-air guided missile {Ftre- 
flash), suce^sful destructlcoi 
of target aircraft, supply to 
R.A.P.. 14735 B 
Ground-to-air guided missOe, 
suooessfui deetiructioa of target 
aircraft, 14735 B 
Progress (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd), 
14093 A 

Range (Hebrides), annoonca- 
ment, 14352 B ; annexation 
of RockaJI, 14436 C 
E.S.A., coUaboration, 14397 
A ; proposed extension of 
Bahamas long-range proving 
ground, 14735 B 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 

See main hdg. letter G. 
Hailshaxn, Viscount. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 
appomtment, 15072 B 
Hare, Mr. John. 

Minister of State, Colonial 
Office apptmt , 14601 A ; 

resignation, 15152 B 
Secretary for War, apptmt., 
15152 B 

Head, Mr. Anthony. 

Anglo-French military mter- 
vention in Suez CJanal area, 
parity, statements, 15173 A; 
15201 A 

Army, H. of C. review, 14267 
A; 14931 A 

Minister of Defence, apptmt., 
15152 B 

Secretary for War, resignation, 
15152 B 

Heald, Sir Lionel. 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, H. of C. debate, appeal 
for reference to U.N. ^curity 
Council. 15101 A 
Hdlbron, Miss Rose. 

Burnley, Recorder, appointmt., 
15248 E 

High Comiuissioners. 

Apptmts., to India(Macdonald), 
14222 A; to Australia (Lord 
Carrington), Canada (Sir S. 
Gamer), 14876 B 
Hill, Dr. Charles. 

'Political broadcasts, ““ 14-day 
rule,” H. of C. statemt ,1460 7 A 
Postal, ttiephone rates, in- 
creases, anneemti, 14879 D ; 
6-montlis stabilization, 14977 
A 

Poetmaster-General, apptint., 
14129 A 
Hire Purc^xftse. 

Finance, restrictions, 14067 A 
' Growth, 14067 A 
Bestidetions, reimpositn., 14067 
A ; increased, 14332 A ; 
further measures, 14705 A; 
15046 A 

Sales, trends (Oct. 1955-June 
1956). 15046 A 

Home, Earl of. 

Commonwealth Relatioitfl Secre- 
tary, appointment, 14129 A 
Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, expanrion, state- 
ment, 14897 A I 

Honours ^imd Awardi. ‘ ‘ * 

, honoups (1955), 

' 14262 A; (1966),"14095 ' A 

Cc^panioBB of , Hopour (Oapt. 
Grookshank, Rhv. Martia,jM. 
Ren6 MassigH); 13976 (Mr. 
" Henry Moore),, 142*52 A (Vis- 
Stmi Cecil 6t CheW^di; Sir 
John Kote&wala)i 146^6 -A. ; 
(Mr. B. G. Q^gi I^of. tTgyn- 
bte);il90S*A' , 

Garbett, Dr. CyrS, G.C.Y.O., 
• 14039 B ; Ibarony (]^b!Wied 

after death), 14623 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Honours and Awards. 

Garter, Order of (Lord Iveagh), 
14252 A; (Earl Attlee), 14801 C 
Knighthoods (Gen. Glubb), 
14737 A 

New Year Honours (1955), 
13976 A ; (1956), 14623 A 
Order of Merit (Dr. Schweitzer), 
14091 B ; (Lord Hailey), 
149U5 A 

Peerages, baronies (Dr. Adrian, 
Sir W. Fraser. Sir A. Gridley), 
13976 A ; titles taken, 14052 
B ; viscounty for Sir G. 
Huggins, 14062 A ; title taken 
14126 D ; earldom (Lord 
Swmton), baronies (Mir. Henry 
Strauss, Omdr. Galbraith), 
14129 A ; baronies (Mr. R, 
Aseheton, Sir G. Heyworth, 
Mr. McCorquodale, Sir A. 
McNair), 14252 A : earldom 
CMt. Attlee), ntle taken, 14583 
A ; earldom (Lord Woolton), 
viscounties (1!^. Crookshank, 
Mr. Peake, Mr. J. P. L.Thomas, 
Lord De L'Isle and Dudley), 
barony (Mr- H. Hopkinson), 
14601 A; earldom (Lord Swin- 
ton), title taken, baronies con- 
ferred (Col. Astor, Sir R. 
Evershed, Dr Garbett, Sir F. 
Godber, Sir S. Howard), titles 
taken (Mr. R. Assheton, Sir G. 
Heyworth, Mr. McCorquodalo, 
Sir A. McNair, Mr. Henry 
Strauss, Cmdr. (Mbratth), 
14623 A ; titles taken (Lord 
Woolton* Mr. Crookshank, 
Mr. Peake, Lord De L'Isle and 
Dudley, to. J. P. L. Thomas, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Col. Astor, Sir 
R. Evershed, Sir F. Godber), 
14664 G ; viscoirnty (Lord 
CherweE), baronies (Sir Henry 
Cohen, Lt.-Gen. Sir Ronald 
Weeks), 14905 A 
Thistle, Order of (Lord Craw- 
ford, Lord BiMand), 14126 D ; 
(Lord Mathers, Mr. John 
Stirling), 14905 A 
Victoria (Sross centenary, 15096 
B 

Hopldnson, Mr. Henry. 

Minister of State, Colonial 
Office, resignation, 14601 A 
Peerage, conferment, 14601 A 

" Horror Comics.” 

SeePress andPubllcatioiis below. 
Houldsworthf Sir Hubert. 

Natl. Coard Board, chairman- 
ship, retirement, 14661 A 
Honshig. 

Construction (4th Qtr., 1954, 
1st Qtr., 1955), 14222 C ; (first 
half. '55), 14490 A; (1955), 
14714 B 

Miners* housing, 14269 A 
New towns, see special sub- 
heading below. 

Population congestion in cities, 
Gen. Gale apptd. adviser on 
relief schemes, 14490 A. 

Public expenditure, annual figs. 
(1948-56), 15078 B 
Re(||aMtioned houses, number 
(end-1954), relinquishment of 
Gpvermpent powers, l^sla- 
^lon, 142^2 C 

Slum clearance, unfit houses, 
flg8.,CVyhlte Paper), 14714 B 
Suhtidles, cut, 14500 A 
P(i£pgary, |tdptions with. ^ 
Britisl^boEa wives in Hungary, 
number, 14318 A 
BrittAh. projperty In Hungary, 
proposed resnmpticm of nego* 
tfatidns, 141^0 A ^ 
Htmgai^an" involution, S^oviet 
military intervefitiop, , SjD: A. 
Eden's denunciations, 15214 
A; 15217 A,' U.K. J^tlons. 
asylum ^for rej^ees. Govt, 
^relief grants, ^setting uip of 
NafioMl 15^21 A 



UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) 

Hoiigary* Relaticms with- 
Pre-war debt etc,, partial 
settlement, 14956 A 
Trade and dnancial ^jnntB., 
14180 A ; 14956 A 
fTfirriV Brigadier Sir Jobm. 

Dolce of Edinbtttgli'fl youth 
award scheme, apptmt as 
adTl0^> 14744 E 
Hydrogen Bomb. 

See Atomic Energy aad Re- 
search* 

Icelaxid, Relations with. 

Fisheries dispute, settlement, 
resumption of Icelandic fish 
landings In U-K., 15251 A 
Ihdependeirt Tc^eidsi^ 

<I.T.A-). 

Advertising, rates and times, 
14472 A; ‘‘spot” advertas- 
ing ended, 14658 A 
Assoc. Television Md., JDaUy 
Mirror gixinp, participation, 
14980 B 

Broadcasts, opening, hours, 
14472 A; morning pro- 
grammes dJsconthined, 14658 
A ; second programme. Govt, 
decision deferred, 14705 A; 
afternoon prc^rammes cnt, 
14980 B 

Development plans, 14472 A 
Membership, changes, 14472 A 
Midlands service, opening, 
14980 B 

News service, creation, 14472 
A ; editorial resignations 
(Crawley, etc.), 14658 A ; 
editor, appomtment (Cox), 
14980 B 

Political hroadcasts, “ 14‘day 
mie,” formal imposition, 
I.T.A/S and M.F.*s protests. 
House of Commons debate, 
apptmt of Select Cttee. on 
possible changes, 14607 A 
Programme contracts, revised 
allocation, new contractors, 
14472 A 

Programme contractors, alloca- 
tion (Scotland), 14980 B 
Religions prc^rammes (Sunday) 
started, 14658 A 
Television andiences, rival 
claims, 14658 A ; I,T.A.’s 
lead, B*B.O.adinission,14980 B 
Television licences, 5,000,000 
exceeded, 14658 A 
TnitiMj Rehitioiis with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Mr. Nehru's 
denuncdation, 15201 A ; 15213 

A . 

Atomio ef^GHCgy^ co-operatipn 
agreemmii^ 14711 B \ ^ 
Colombo Flan afd^\see main 
hdg. Colomho Pla^ lett^ O. 
Cottpn textiles, trade wfthllJC. 
(1953-54), Indian 
duties reduced, 14210 A 
Eden, Sir A., visit, 14(i81 A , 
India Office Uhrary, retention 
in D.E1., statements (Earl of 
Home, Dr, Azad), 14308 B; 
Dr. Azad'a further correspon- 
dence with U.K., 14467 B 
Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Delhi visit, 
14840 A ; Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment, 14846 A 

Nehru, Mr., on U.K--Indian 
relationship, 14081 A ; Cheq- 
uers visit, Eden-Nehru talks, 
14372 A; statement cm fnend- 
^ sMp with U.K., 14603 A 
labile "semints, pensions, re- 
sponsibility transf^red to 
U.K., 14126 3 i 
Stee\ plant ©onetructlon* Dritish 
offer acc^ted,! 14447 lA ; 
h oQir^mction of t itoigajpur 
plant, Indiaii^ Goyte’s agnmt. 
, y^Bri;l^00Mpr1^^ 


UNHIED KINOBOM (cont.) 

India, Relatiom with. 

Stwl tube works, Jamshedpur 
plant (Tata - Stewarts and 
Lloyds) opened, 14792 A 
Sterling balance, expiry of 
1953 agreement, mutual faci- 
lities to be continued, 15198 B 
D.K. Investments In India, 
tiCT&am, 14629 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, anti-British 
reactions, 15201 A ; 15213 A 
Imlcistrial Accfdents. 

Coal mdustry (1954), 14269 A ; 

(1955), 14661 A 
Review (1954), 14064 A; £1955), 
14707 D 

Industrial Prodnctioii. 

(See also under individual 
industries.) 

Cmsus of Production (1954), 
prehminary results, 14971 B 
E-C.E. statistics, see mam hdg. 
European Tndnstrial Prodne- 
thm, letter E. 

Indices (1954, 1955, Jan. -April, 
1956). 14971 B 
Internal Secozity. 

Cyprus, terrorism, armed 
guards for Ministers, 14901 A 
Internal Security. 

Government contractor’s em- 
ployees, right of appeal agst. 
dismissal for security reasons 
granted, 15171 B 
King, Capt. J. H., espionage 
trial (1939), disclosnre, 14912A 
Lang ease, details, 15171 B 
Public services, security in, 
parity, debates. Privy Coun- 
cillors* conf. set up, 14571 A ; 
findings. Govt, acceptance, 
14750 A ; security check, 
results, 14807 E 
Ixiternational Monetary Fond. 
See subhdg. Gold and Dollar 
Reserves above and main hdg. 
United Nations Organization, 
letter U. 

Invendons. 

Royal CommiiBSion on Awards 
to Inventors, total payments, 
final report, 14891 C 

Investment Overseas. 

See subhdg. Overseas Invest- 
ment below. 

XRJ4. Raids. 

(See also under main hdg. 
Northern Ireland, letter N.) 

, Arborfleld oamp(Berks.), 14405 
A ; trial of raiders, 1445#' A 
Iraq, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inler- 
vention in Egypt, Iraqi atti- 
' tude, refusal to attend Bagh- 
dad Pact meetiogs with Bmt- 
; aln, 15201 A ; 15236 A 
* An^o-Iraql affiance treaty 
(1932), pxopo^d termination, 
Iraqi decision, 14009 E ; 
ended. 14137 A 

BaghdM^ P^ (Turteh-Iraqi 
defence treaty), UCK. approval, 
14105 A ; U.K. adherence, 
new An^orlraql agreement, 
14137 A; air bases transferred 
to Iraq, 14256 A ^ Aiiido-Iraqi 
spedal agimt., supplmtry- 
agrmt. on former Bntish in- 
stallations in Iraq, XT-K. 
waiver of comiJensarion agst. 
Iraqi arms purchases in ILK. 
and facilities In Iraq for British 
forces, 14680 D 

Defence agrmt., RA..F. evacua- 
tion of Iraqi air bases com- 
pleted, 14807 D 
Eden, Sir A., Baghdad visit, 
. 14081 A ; statement, 14105 A 
Eduoatloufd, cultural, etc., co- 
operation, trust fund, 14256 A 
EaisaI,Ehag, UJK. 15032 B 

" Lrakai »cdd purchaae, 14956 A 


UMTEB KINGDOM (cemt.) 

Iraq, Rdatiom with. 

Iraqi- Jordanian milicary co- 
operation, U.H.-U.S. support, 
Israeli wammg agamst entry 
of Iraqi trcjops mto Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against po^ible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

National Library of Iraq, U.K. 
land gift, 15032 B 
U.K. financial aid (£5 m. gold 
reserve), 14565 A 
Wartime fasdllties, claiins settle- 
ment, 14256 A 

Irish R^ublic, Relations with. 
(See also under main hdg. 
Norritem Irelaxid. letter N.) 
Civil aviation, new Aer Lingm- 
BEAD agrmt., 15234 A 
I.R.A. raids (Gough and Omagh 
barracks), 13975 A ; (Arbor- 
field), 14405 A 

Lane Bequest ’* pictures, dis- 
pute, history, 14874 C 
Tate Gallery, “ Lane Bequest ” 
painting removed by Irish 
students, return, Irish Govt, 
statement, 14874 C 
Isle of Man. 

See main hdg. letter I. 

Israel. Relations with. 
Arab-Israeli dispute, Brit, offer 
of mediation, financial help, 
and frontier guarantees (Sir. A. 
Eden’s Guildhall sp6ech>,14519 
A ; H. of C. statemt., Eden 
proposals rejected by Israel, 
14525 A ; Sir A. Eden’s clari- 
fication of Guildhall speech, 
Mr. Sharett agst. British 
mediation, 14643 Aj House 
of Commons debate, Opposi- 
tion demand for arms supplies 
to and defence treaty with 
Israel, 14753 A 

Anns supplies, security guaran- 
tees to Israel, Sharett - Mac- 
nuUan talks, 14485 A ; 14525 
A ; new plea to U.H. (Suez 
Criteis), 15013 A; U-K. sup- 
plies (1951-56), 15228 C 
British arms supplies to Egypt, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s criticism, 
14520 A 

British destroyers, Israeli pur- 
chase, 14321 F ; arrival, 
14985 A . 

Iraqi-Jordanian military co- 
^ operation, ir.K.-U.S. support, 
Israeli warning against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Israeli-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, Tr.K. endorsement, 
14392 A 

Israeli military dpe^rations agst. 
Egypt (Sinai battle), Fr.-U.K. 
ultiniatum for withdrawal of 
belligerents from Suez Omial 
area, Israeli aoceptance.Egyp- 
tian rejection, Fr.-U.K. veto 
in U.N. Hecunty Coundl, Fr - 
U.K. mfiitary intervention, 
occupation of Port Said area, 
U.N Gen. Assembly emer- 
gency resolutions, cease-fire 
in operation, 15173 A ; U.N. 
Gen. Assembly’s resolutions 
on cease-fire and formation of 
, U;N Inteicuational Force for 
Middle East, acceptance , by 
Egypt, Isra^ , France, and 
; U JC., international, reactions, 
. 15201 A , » 

Italy. Relatiom with. < 

Eden, BirA., RomevMt.MOSlA 
Scelba - Martino, London visit, 
talks with Brit.,Govt.> B 
lapan. Rc^afloiia with. 

British Commonwealth foirces 
tu Korea; H.<^ in Jat>an, oles- 
uEe,14982A; forces tn Japan, 
final withdrawal^ 15245 0 
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JapasQ. Relatiom with. 
Compensation to ex-Far East 
P.bO. W. and civilian internees, 
final payment, 14234 C ; dis- 
tribution total (to 31-10-55), 
furtber distribution aimed., 
14532 B 

Trade arrangements, exten- 
sion, 14180 A; trade and 
sterling area payments agree- 
ment (1955-56), 14956 A 
Y<^Mda, Mr., London visit, 
14005 A 

Jones, Mr. Aubrey. 

Minister of Fuel and Power, 
appomtment, 14601 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Jordanian 
prot€fit, 15201 A ; 15236 A 
Anglo- Jordanian treaty, re- 
vision, London discu^ons, 
14032 C ; revision postponed, 
14210 B ; Jordanian assur- 
ace of continued adherence, 
14737 A ; King Hussem’a 
statement, 14793 A ; revision 
request, ^jed el-Mufti*s an- 
nouncement, 14876 D ; abro- 
gation, Jordanian proposal, 
15263 A 

Arab-Israeli dispute, Brit, offer 
of mediation, financial help, 
and frontier guarantees {Sir. A. 
Eden’s Guildhall 8peech>,14519 
A; H. of C. statemt-, Eden 
proposals rejected by Israel, 
14525 A ; Sir A. Eden’s clari- 
fication of Guildhall speech, 
14643 A 

Arab L^on, continued loan of 
British officers, agrmt., 14965B 
Baghdad Pact, quesiion of 
Jordan’s adherence. General 
Templet's discussions in Am- 
man, Cabinet crises, demon- 
strations, Rifai Govt.’s de- 
cision agst adherence, 14646 A 
Glnbb Pasba, dismissal from 
Arab League command. King 
Hussein’s and General Glubb’s 
statements, Brit, Govt-’s re- 
actions, Sir A. Eden on with- 
drawal of Brit, officers in 
executive command, Jordan 
Govt.’s request for retention 
of British offioers, 14737 A; 
H. of C. debate, statements 
by Mr. Nutting, Mr. Gaitskefl, 
Sir Anthony Eden, Opposition 
criticisms of Govti’s Middle 
East policy. Conservative 
" Suez group’s ” attitude. Op- 
position motlm defeated, 
,14753 A 

Huasein, JKing, U.K. vdsit, 
14296 C 

Iraqi- Jordanimi mflitiiry ' co- 
operation, U.K.-U.S. support, 
Israeli wamtng against entry 
of Iraqi troops into Jordan, 
British support for Jordan 
against possible Israeli attack, 
15149 A 

Jet aircraft, U.K.supply, 145300 
Trade, payment arrangements 
(1955), 14180 A 
tr.K. aid, grant, agrmt,, 14032 
C ; aid (for National Guard), 
14210 B ; financial aid (1956- 
57), 14646 A 

Jowitt,' Earl. , [ ^ 

House of ' Lords, Leader of 
Lhbouir Peeara, resign., 14583 A 
Kenya. * * ' 

“'U.K. financial aid, 14247 A; 
^11^6^7),- 14859 M \ • 

ioiif ,ifeoi*f 

.^Memoikal Fimd. ' ^ 

Tonth Award schmne (J>i^ of 
lidli^nzgli), 14J4f ^ , , 
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JKorftMJi War. 

FjsO.W, tamt- 

mmt, actlfitte Britlsli 

**T!MtiJig propagandlste/* see 
lieaduig Kortaa Armis- 
tice, aublidlg. ‘*Frison«» of 
War.” 

I^bcmr and Matqjower. 

Foil ©nsployniLeEt, ©conotnic im- 
pllcatioDs iw&geB, profits, 
prlxsee), Gorfe. WWt© Paper, 
U802 A 

Manpower diatrfbotlon (end- 
1954), 14109 B; Ceiid-1955), 
14756 B 

Hotificatioa of VacanciM Ordeas 
(1952), revocation, 14935 C 
Pobiio Serdoe, staff fim, 
14G23 B 

Scotland, review (1954), 14315A 
Strikes and indostrial disputes, 
see special sobfieading below. 
Unemployment, figs. (Aog.- 
Bec., 1954), 14041 D ; (Jan.- 
Jniy, *55>, 14393 E; (Atig.- 
Dec. '55), 14756 B 
Wages and salaries, see special 
snbbeadlng below. 

Working popnlation (end-1954>, 
14109 B ; (€md-1955>, 14756 B 
X.aI>oiir Party. 

Anglo-Prencb military inter- 
ventaon in Egypt, campajgn 
against Government policy, 
15201 A 

Antomation, attitude, 14515 A 
Bnl gan fn. - KHmiBlicbev vMt to 
Britain, djspute over Laboior 
leaders* demand fox release of 
Imprisoned Bast European 
Socialists, Soviet and British 
statements, 14S33 A 
Ck^rnmnnist parties, co^peratn. 
with, Labonr Party's re- 
jection, 14833 A 
Conferences (Margate, 1955), 
14515 A; (BiackiKW)!, 1956), 
see VoL XI (1957-58) 

Xktdk/ SeraM» editorial policy, 
complaints, 14515 A 
B^enc© policy (hydrogen bomb, 
Natl. Servioe), oonf. debate, 
14515 A 

BleotloB manifesto, 14199 A 
Evans, Mr. Stanley, resignation 
(Middle East issue), 15231 A 
Formo^ dtimtion, proposals, 
14117 A 

High-level talks, call lor, 14189 
A; 14192 0 

Hydrcgen bomb, Attlee-Bevan 
.^nte, 14093 A ; party atti- 
“ fnde, 14174 A; 14192 O; 
14515 A, 

,ljab<te Iiekgne of Ycrath, aboU- 
^"tiOtt, 14515 A' 
liiberals (Dingle Foot, Heberts, 
etc.), adherence, 15007 B 
Idoyd-George, Lady ^ Megam, 
adhesjqn,, 14192 B 
.M^bersblp, 14515 A ’ , 
NaMomal executive, memhetHhip 
T^5-5e),14515A; Mr. Attlee’s 

* and Mr. TdorriemE’s reslgnatn., 

‘ 14583 A ; Mr. Gait^eE . to 

combine Parity. Pa®t:^ieader- 
,.flhip withr ^tr^E8mr€|E^h% Mr. 

A^Hty.J^der 
and vi6e'-chaii||||an ol^j^rlty. 

* ,,:p*|rty^^^T^eppliee^ on par^ 

^ , j^,or^aa:d^|j^^and se^idc&is 

National Inenran^,^, 

ecsiL. debate, 

s ^Pai|fer» ^idi^^lRdthtown 

from Mr Bevan, i^estoced to 

life 

of 



: UxNITEP KINGBOM (cont.) 

Labour Party. 

rtsepoaMbilitles, 14323 A ; Mr 
! Attlt?e resigns aa party leader, 
^sir. GaitsjveE elected, Mr. 
Momson resigns dep. leader- 
ship, 145S3 A? Mr. K. YoTinger 
and Mr T. leaser elected to 
Pi^rity. Cttee. (“ Shadow Cab- 
inet **), 14680 A ; new alloca- 
tion of reeponsibilitias among 
Parity. Cttee., 14749 C 
Party organimtion, inquiry 
<»iQmittee, 14287 A; Wilson 
Committee report, 14468 A; 
National Executive sub-ccm- 
mltte set up, Mr, Wilson 
chairman, 14680 A 
Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary, protest, 15221 A 
Stirkes, workers' rights, oonf. 

debate, 14515 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Parity. Committee's 
statement, Eden-Gadtskell 
meeting, 15041 A 
Yonth sections, formation, 
14515 A ; organization, 
NaG. BxecnGve snb-cttee. set 
Tip, Miss Bacon chairman, 
14680 A 
Lang Case. 

Details, 15171 B 
Laos, Relatioxis with. 

Illations, Embassy status, 
14386 A 
Legal Refozxos. 

County Courts, jurisdiction in- 
creased, appeal grounds widen- 
ed, etc., l^fs. enacted, 14491 A 
Grown privily, relaxation, 
chaiiges in Court procedure, 
announcement, 14957 C 
Legislation. 

See Parliament below. 
Lennox-Boyd, Mr, Alan. 

Caribbean FederaGon, < London 
oonf., stat-enient on U.K. 
support, 14733 A 
Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, loans, statemt,, 14848 C 
Cyprus visit, 14394 A,; break- 
down of discussions with 
Archbishop MaJkarios, state- 
ment, 14757 A; H. of C. 
statement, 14783 A ; H* of C. 
debate, statement, 14901 A; 
pubfe.cation ,pf Grivas diary, 
statement, 15061 A , . ^ 

Gold Co^, , opnditlons for 
,indepeiadenee,^| parity,.^ state- 
mentj 148S|0 A : InEepeMence, 
parity, statement, i 14890 A ; 

^ independence- » in 1957,^ an- 
t nounc^ent, ^15121^,0 , m 
M alaya visit, Legialat|v©A^hIy, 

^ opening; 14^3 A ^ • . 

^yasaland# , i ,;(^psiitut|tonaX 
. change ji^tcinent, 143il O 
i,:S^ngapcfo, seM-govt.,. London 
csoufeicenoe, breakdown, H. of 
p. statement, 14900 A 
BbagapHre visit, talks on self- 
,^gpye|E3]anent, 14576 A 
Ll>4»ral4Pafty. ’ 

*Angio-Fren^ military inter- 
ivetetion fu‘ Egypt, condenma- 
iion Jjofi "Go'^ermnent policy, 
15^- A > 

^ Assembly <1955), 14220 O 
‘ BeCections!^ (Dingle Foot, 
IBoberts; ©to.), 15007 B 
Meotion nmnifesto, 14199 A 
Hobse^'sof Lords, leader » (Lord 
Kea Pice Lord Samuel), 14264A 
Soviet miHtaiy^ikd|E|Eyen^ to 
^ BtogarFi i oopd^nnalton, 
A522I A » , ^ . 

Halfm, Lomhm.'vMt^l^S 

i T?# I,* 

U^,apms,iapjp|e8; 145% 

aiAslitanoe^in- 

cieafifei\;<m98S 


UNTIED KINGDOM (cont.) 

iioyd, Mr. Geoffrey. 

' Coal stocks, emergency plans in 
case of shortage, statement, 
t 14535 D 

* Minister of Fuel and Power, 

J resignaGon, 14601 A 

i Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn. 

Burgess - Maclean case, state- 
ment, 14699 A 

Cyprus, criticism of Greek 
policy, M. Karamanlis's reply 
15061 A 

Defence, H- of C. statement 
(aircraft snpply, guided mis- 
siles, etc.), 14093 A 
Egypt, British evacuation of 
Suez Canal Bone completed, 
goodwill message, 14953 A 
Foreign Sec., apptmt., 14601 A 
Israeli operaGons agst. Egypt, 
Fr.-U.X. discussions (MoEet- 
Pmeau London visit), ulG- 
matum for withdrawal of 
belhgerents from Suez Canal 
area, Fr.-U.K. military inter- 
venGon, parity, statements, 
15173 A ; cease-fire, forma- 
tion of U.N. International 
Force for Middle East, parity, 
statements, 15201 A 
London Conf. on Suez Canal, 
see main hdg. Egypt, letter E, 
subhdg. “Suez Canal.” 
Menderes, Mr. Ethem, London 
visit, discussions, 15247 C 
Middle East, arms suppEes to, 
statement; X4726 A 
Minister of Defentse, appoint- 
ment, 14X29 A 

SBATO Counofi, Karachi meet- 
ing, atatem^t on, 14840 A 
Suez Cajial, Egyptian nattonali- 
zation, Fr.-U.K.-U.S. discus- 
sions in London, participation, 
15001 A ; broadcast, 15041 A; 
.]^.-U.KI. mdmi^^n^ discus- 
siems (Mhlletfpineau London 
visit), 15079 A; H. of O. 
debate, defence of Goveni- 
ment pohoy, 15101 A ; Users' 
A^odatSon (second London 
Conf.), statement, 15125 A; 
Security CouncE debates on 
AnglOfFrench resolutaon (18- 
Power proposals), statements, 
further discussions with Fr. 
leaders (Pans, London), 15252 
A 

Visits (Washington, Ottawa), 
14685 A; (Middle East, Delhi, 
Karachi), 14793 A ; 14840 A ; 
14873 A ' 

Lloyd-Oaotge^ Major Gwilym. 

Capital punishment, opposlGon 
, to aholiUon, B!!. of O. statemt., 
14739 A 

Civil defence, review, 14093 A 
Macheriotis, Fr., deportation, 
"Wlty. statement, 14958 A 
LXosrd-Qeoxge, Lady jilegon* 
Labour Patty, adhefilon,14192B 
Local Authorities. » 

Bonmvings, PubEo Works Loan 
Board, hacr., lending authority , 
interest rates tcK^r., . 14359 iA ; 
L4436 B ; local author^es' 
hoiaxiwing, Excdiequer' control 
of volume, f appEeatfiki. of 
market -^r^tesy ^ MSOO A ; 
interest ratos izim!eased,iire- 

short-term ^ In 

mone#ln!aik.eiw^; 14664 A ; 

^ .new‘re&Mdfeione'itoL ex- 

penditure, 1^05 J A ; febtal 
, I) inadket aEidTmca!tgage btorciw- 
4 togs (Fd>..-Mar<^ *56), 14821 
^ sA ;4 interefipt rates, tneredfee, 

^ a 5 l 94 G ’ ^ 

rbquefet to ledhbe, 14500 A ^ 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Local Govemmeat. 
Heorgamzation, White Paper 
on structural change, pro- 
posed creation of Local Govt. 
Commissions, 15056 A 
Loudon. 

See main heading, letter L. 
Loudon and Paris Agreememts, 
See mam heading, letter L. 
Luxemburg, Helations with. 
BipL relations. Embassy status, 
15011 A 

Lynnxouth Flood Disaster, 

See Flood Disasters above. 
Maclay, Mr. John Scott. 

Minis ter of State for Colonial 
Affairs, apptmt., 15152 B 
Maclean, Mr. Donald. 

See subheatfing Foreign Office 
above. 

Madeod, Mr. Iain. 

Minister of Health, r^ignation, 
14601 A 

Minister of Labour and Natl. 
Service, apptmt., 14601 A 
I Macmillan* Mr. Harold. 

: Anti-inflationary meaisEures, an- 

nouncement, 14705 A; con- 
tinuation, anneemt., 14821 A 
Bank credit, reduction, Mr. 
Macmillan's request for con- 
tmuation, 15046 A 
Bankers, discussions on ©oo- 
normc situation, 15046 A 
Budget speech(1956-57 ),14821 A 
Burgess - Maclean case, security 
precautions in Foreign Service, 
H. of O. statement, 14571 A 
ChanceUor of Exchequer, ap- 
pointment, 14601 A 
Conservative Party conference, 
speech (foreign po]icy),14493 A 
Cyprus problem, statement, 
14693 A 

Economic situation, statemts., 
wammgs agams* further wage 
and price mcreases, 14977 A ; 
appeal for restraint m wages, 
prices, and dividends, 15070 
A ; “ progress report ” (Man- 
sion Honse speech), 15169 A 
Economic statistics, extension 
of Govt.'s collation, H. of C. 
statement, 15046 A 
European Common .Market, 
Commonwealth partioipation 
tu “partial free trade area,” 
proposals, 15137 A 
Foreign Secretary, appointmt., 
14129 A ; resignatn., 14601 A 
Genera Foreign Ministers* Conf. 

see main heading, letter G, 
Geneva “ Summit ” Conf. (for 
proceedings see main heading 
letter G), H. of C. debate, 

, 1436? A ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

Gold" and dollar reeEsn^f de- 
cline, Gbvt. * mea&uxe^. 
pro^h to LMF., application 
for wajy©r’dn"D.S. and Cana- 
dian loans, itomrease In petrol 
duty; " etc.); ^ annouheement, 
15289 *A - . ' ^ 

‘ Goventoxent ©xpenlditor©, fur- 
"ther^MOO -million cut,i an- 
"nounodment, 14821 A; »cut8 
(^76* irdhldn), Aetaals; 14977 
A ; further cuts (£17 million), 

1 detoils^ 15216 A ^ ^ ^ 

.National Union of •Manufac- 
itoets,* disoustibns^ on wages, 
fprfees, 149T7 A i 

NatlonalhM Indnsfepfes* qaxdtal 
requir^ents,, . Exehequ^ ^ , fin- 
ancing/ anneemt., 14821 A 
O.E.B.C., ohaltomh, 14788 A 
Sterling, ^z^angevaliie; matn- 
tentoioe, reJeotloA of G^man 
^ ''proposal for fiexlbleiekdtiange 
“ rates; 14977 

^ ^*§uW '©Scfots, 

statement, 16216 A 



UmTEB KINGBOM (cont.) 

MffloiuEan, Mr* HaapolcL 
Trinidad Oil Co., pnrciiafia offer 
by Texaa CSo., U-KL Gort's. 
oonditional approYal, state- 
ments, 1497 2 A 
U.N. Gen. Assembly, lOtb seB- 
Sion, speech (disarmament, 
atomic weapons, Ger m an renni- 
fication, Cyprus, etc.), 14461 A 
U.H., lOtb anniT. session, 
apeecii, 14301 A 
Malayan Fedearatiim,, Re^baddozts 
with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
bd^- Colombo Flan, letter C. 
Defence, internal defence and 
secnrity transferred to Federa- 
Mon GoTt., U.KI.-Malayan dis- 
cnssions on defence treaty 
oi>ened, 15153 A 
Eden, Sir A., yMI, 14081 A 
Dennox-Boyd, Mr., yisit, 14563 
A 

Malta, Kelatioos with. 
CJonsfatationai relatik>nsMp, 
ronnd-table talks planned, 
14120 B ; liondon discnssions, 
statements (Sir A. Eden, Mr. 
Mlntoff), proposed U.K. 
round-table conL, 14352 A; 
rofond-tabl© oonf., proceedings, 
report, majority proposal for 
Halted representation at 
Weetainnster, proposed diTi- 
sion of legiiative functions, 
transfer of responsibility for 
Maltese affairs to Home Sec. 
etc., Malt^e legislation for 
referendum on proposals en- 
acted, 145S9 A ; proposals for 
integration, hlalteae referen- 
dum, Nationalist Party’s boy- 
cott, Constitutional Party’s 
and Roman Catholic Cburcb’s 
opposition, Cburcb’s demand 
for additional guarantees, as- 
surances by Mr. Deimox-Boyd 
and Mr. Mintoff, maaority 
vote for int^r^on with 
U.K., 14712 A 

Boonomio adviser on D.K. aid, 
proposed Maltese apptmt. 
14120 B 

Margaret, H.RJE1. Prhicesa. 

Caribbe^ tour, details, 14119 W 
Townsmd, Group-Captain, de- 
cision ag^iinst marriage with. 
Press commits, 14606 A 
MaqdTIng, Mr. Reginald. 
Minister of Supply, appoint- 
ment, 14129 A 

Suez <U!i8i8^ economic* effects, 
statement, 1S216 A 

(See also under 
(^veiing TJ-K:;, relapc^ ii^th 
, TsurfousMHdleE^ast ^o^ti:^ ) 
Arms supplies. White l^apef on 
Britfeh policy, sundns a^ms 
shipments, re-export of de- 
militarized tankB fromBalsHnm 
and France, and export con- 
tarol machinery, H. of O. 
debate, 14726 A 
British dlploimts , In Middle 
Bast, conference, see subhdg, 
^ordgn Ojffice above. 

Bi^tiah mediation offer In Arab- 
Israell dispute (Sir A-^ Eden’s 
tl^dhad SPe«0b), 14519 A; 
c£arl|c^tion statem0nt,1^643A 
ciiHjcidll,^ Sir Winston; Middle 
East t^hkonrStatemW 146041> 
Fbrces; see 

’"saBK;^&&'ASy4bdvei^ 
Political* ifalddle 

Ea^ Forces, sbe^iilbhefildtefe 
A4niy bbo’^W .1 f < * . i 

TrlpamMal 

:Ed#i A«JiiS0AowerrlBgUtU/on 
U.K.-G.S^rFKeneh dlsanssions 
‘ fsai jlfria::^|Qnti&'feai8e^%estlU 

tfos, 14i^ ul8 axmsi 


1 UMTED KINGDOM (cont.) 
j Middle East, 

policy under Declaration, 
14726 A ; Brit, imfltenation, 
U.Bl.-U.S.-Fr. ambassadorial 
dlscUBsioas (Washington), Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s statement, 
14793 A 
Milficurd Haven. 

Oil terminal plans, 15124 B 
Mioist]^ Agriciiltim 
and Food, 

Merger of MlnWary of Food, 
completed, 14129 A 
Ministry of Supply. 

Atomic weapons, Director-Gen. 
(Jackson), apptmt., 14917 A 
Moncfcton, Sir Waiter- 
Minister of Defence, apptmA, 
14601 A ; resignation, 15152 B 
Paymaster-General, apptmt., 
15152 B 

Soviet armed forces, reduction, 
coxmnentB, 14878 A 
MoxtopaUm, 

See subhdgs. Monopolies Com- 
mission and Restrictive Trade 
Pzactices Bill below. 
Monopolies Commissionu 
Aimnal report (1955), 15145 A 
Building, London area tendering 
practices, report, 14409 A 
Oalico printing Industry, Govt, 
policy, 14409 A 

Chairman (Levy otce Calms), 
15266 D 

Common prices and level 
tendering, reference, 14409 A ; 
14766 A; inquiry withdrawn, 
15145 A 

Copper semi-manufactures, 
report, 14766 A 
Discrtailnatory practices, agree- 
ments, report, H, of G. debate. 
Govt, policy, 14409 A 
Electric battens, ref^nce, 
14409 A ; inquiry withdrawn, 
15145 A 

Electno equipment for motor 
vehicles, reference, 15266 D 
Electric lamps, Manuf. Assoc, 
undertaking, 14409 A 
Electric street-lighting oquip- 
m^t, refeorenoe, 14409 A ; 
inquiry withdrawn, *15 145 A 
Electronic valves and cathode 
ray tubes, reference, 14409 A 
Fertilizers, reference, 14409 A 
Hard fibre cordage, report, 
15145 A 

Linoleum, report, 15l45'A 
Membership, part-ttme mem- 
bras, apptmts., 15266 D 
Parhamentary debates, 14409 A 
Pneunlatio tyres, report,14766A 
' Rubber footwear, reimrt, 15145 
^ A 

f Sand and gravel in Central 

I Scotland, r^ibrt, 15145 A 

* Steel frameS for building, refer- 

ral 11409 A ; Inq^uiry With- 
drawn, 15145 A 
Tea, referraibe, T44b9 A 
! Tobateoo ^ reference, 

i •• 15266 D';’*' ^ 

^ Montgomery/ F^M. Lo^ 

, ^ri^h defeni:^ X^em, 

army and Xogidti<« r^^rahlza- 
, tlon for atomlb warfaiSr Snp- 

tthniB Allied ^ poTltiofd ’and 
' military auttwk^, Bp^6h”on* 

^ 14^7 A ^ / 

Morocco, Rdstions with# , 
MtMroocau * sovereignty, ILK, 
recognition, 14856 O ; . ^ 

' Morsrisrai, Mt*. Herbeirt., j 

Burgess capte, H. c£ C. 

statqi|ient, 14571 ^ ^ 

f i Parity. ^Labour Paaty» deputy 
I leadership,^ restgntn., 14583 A 

* .^uezClemal, Egyptian nati^^ I 

i Btairanent, I 

' Il60a3 A * I 


UNITED Kmernym (mnt.) 

Motor Industry. 

Bnggs Motor Bodies Ltd., dis- 
missals (B.M.C. strike), unofii- 
ciai strike, dismjtfflals with- 
drawn, setGement, 15084 A 
British Motor Corporation, out- 
put, exports (1955), 14698 A ; 
redundancy, short-tim© wor- 
king and dismissals, strike, 
agreement on compeiasation, 
15084 A 

Expansion plans, 14037 B 
Exports (1954), 14037 B ; 

(1955), 14698 A 
Gas turbine engines lor cars, 
possibility annod. by Austin 
Motor Co , 14698 A 
Harry Ferguson Research Ltd., 
formation. Sir Miles Thomas 
Joins board, 14564 B 
Production figs. (1954), 14037 
B; (1953, 1954), 14469 A; 
(1955), 14698 A 
Bootes Motors Ltd., acquisition 
of Singer Motors Ltd., 14698 A 
Standard Motor Co., redun- 
dancy, short-time worknig 
and dismissals, strike, 3 -day 
week introduced, 15084 A 
Yanxhall Motors Ltd., redun- 
dancy, dismissals, 15084 A 
Motor VeMdca, 

Hire purchase, growth, 14067 A 
Mountahieerhkg. 

See main heading, letter M. 
Moimtbatten, Admiral Lord, 
Admiral of the Fleet, promo- 
tion. 15164 D 
National Assistanoe. 

Estimatea (1955-56), 14163 A; 
(1956-57), 14738 B 
Expenditure, aimnal figs. (1949- 
56), 15078 B 
Increases, 14218 A 
National Coal Board. 

See Coal above. 

National Debt- 

Floating dept (March 31, 1955), 
14134 A ; (March 31. 1956), 
14134 A 

Total (March 31, 1954), 13982 
A ; (March 31, 1955), 14609 C 

Natiffloal Gallery. 

Legislation, see Parliament 
below. { 

National Health Service. 
Esthnates (1955-56), 14163 A; 
(1956^57), 14738 B 
Expenditure, annual figs. (1949- 
56), J5078 B 

GulBebaud Conamitfcee report 
on cost., of service, recom- 
mendaUoDS (reduced draital 
charges, incr# expenditure on 
hospitals, etc-), H. qf 0. 
debate, 15274 A . ^ . 

Prescription , charge, increase, 
15216 A ; 15274 A , | f 

Natiqnal Incomq mid Eag^endi- 
’ ture. 5 , If , f t * ‘ 'f 
purvey (1956). 16L81 A . 

.Nraional lofiixaiioa. , , ^ 

Estimates <1955-56),4^163 A; 
(1936-57). 14738 B ^ 
I^raiditure, annual figs. (1949- 
W, 15078 B ' ‘ 

^ National Insurance Act, In- 
raeased braiefits and oontilbu- 
' tioiis, parity, passage, (atovt. 
Actuary's report, 14218 A 
Old age/PhIBips Cfetee. report 
on finamM provision; number 
prajfflloneis (end - 1953), 
,M42X8A 

.. Review dstf ^ quinqueimlal), 
14218iA.. ? T 

Nathnml Paries^ . ' 

(See also Forest Paris and 
Natipe Rpervea.) , j 
Brecon. Beaqons, dei^lgnation 
order, 1466:8 A 

Exmoor^ deslgaa^^bn qr^r# 

14608 A ’ ‘ 

Northumberland^ ^^^dcMgndBon 
order, 14668 A ’ ^ 
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I Natfoiial Paris* 
j Offa’s Byke footpath, plan 
approved, 14608 A 
PembrokeeMr© coastal foot- 
path, plan approved, 14608 A 
Yorkshire Dales, deelgnation 
order, 14608 A 
National Savings* 

Defence Bonds, see subhdg. 
Financial and Monetary Polky 
above. 

Figures (1954). 14026 F 
National Savings Certs., hold- 
ingB limit increased, 14500 A ; 
mm issue (inrar. Interest), 
14821 A 

Poet Office Savings Bank de- 
posits, income tax exemption 
of fir^ £15 interest, 14821 A 
Premium bonds, introduction, 
Mr. Macmiitoi’s proposal, 
14821 A 

Trustee Savings Bank deposits, 
income tax exemption of flrat 
£16 interest, 14821 A 
National Service. 

See Defence above. 

National Union of Manafactnrers* 
Economic situation (wages, 
prices), discussions with Mr, 
MaramJlan statemt., 14977 A ; 
Govt, statement, 15046 A 
Pnee restraint, appeal for, 
14977 A 

Nadfutalized lodsttrica* 

(See also under indtridual 
headings.) 

Bank borrowings, total (March 
31, 1956), 14821 A <p. 14828) 
Capital exi)6ndlture, cuts (Mr 
Butler’s statement), 14332 A j 
further outs (Mr. Maomfilan's 
statement), 14705 A 
Capital requirements. Ex- 
chequer financing (1956-58), 
Mr. Macmillan's annoemt., 
14821 A 

Charges, stabilization (coal, 
electricity), 14930 0; (gas, 
railways, Scottish electricity), 
14977 A 

Economic situation (wages, 
prices), discussions with Sir A. 
Edrai, charges stcdbillmtion, 
announcements, 14977^ A ; 
Govt, statement, 15046 A 
Parity. Select Cttee^ membar- 
Bhlp, teems of z^erraK3e»14162B 
^ Nflhire Reserves. * 

EstabHshment, details, 14608 A 
Newsprint and Paper Supplies. 
Rationing, proposed ending^for 
' newspaperf, {14421 A ; to con- 
llpne for n^ewspapeis, revised 
* paging’ aob^togemients (TAs 
^ Timef, eta), 14808 R 
NewTbjswip,\ \ ^ , 

AIIhellq|VB-oite^D% private 
, eutorpii^ schenaie, 149393 
Annual accounts (X954-55>* 

^ capital expenditure, , building 
, progress, 14939 B 
r Oumbemauld# designatcuOrder, 
14714 B 

ResultB, 14490 A 
Snrvey of New Tews^ 14939 B 
New Zealand, R^atioms with* 
Anglo-Freimh military inter- 
vention in Egypt, N.Z. fiup- 
’ pdrfc,'16201 A 

Atomic emragy and research, 
Waibtkel pr^ect/ 

' Oompanty formed^ 14072" A; 

' project abandon^ 14658 B 
i British cruiser CRby®li«f);^Nevr 
. Zealand; purchase, tranMer" to 
R.N,Z^.t 14987 r h ' . 
Immigration, 'flgd (1947-56), 
f 4fT6 ‘A ' ' ^ ' * * 

. <Mi;i#t4lawa'Agreilnent,'N.Z.^ttl- 
Holland's staiemh^^ 

- i49ar''A'’* 

.Ngsofeib^^faecsulityji redjprtM^ty 
agraranent, 14623 E ^39 
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Kod-Efttar, Mr. Fmdb. 
CJypma, imofflcSal mediatlaii 
attempt between Brit- 0oTt. 
and AxebbMiop Maksurfotp 
I47S7 A ; H. ef C« stateinexit, 
147SS A 

NoaeMk, Duke of* 

Bnlganin - KhmabobeT Tisifc to 
BzitalJit correap. witk Sir 
AnUiony Bden on beball of 
Catholic Union of Great 
Britain. 14S33 A (p. 14S38) 
Noftbem Irdaod* 

(See also main hdg-, letter N.) 
K.I. Parliament, ineiigibilitj of 
nteembers hoidin« ** offices of 
profit ** under the Crown, 
election Talidation and indem- 
nification legislation passed hj 
Imperial Parliament, I485S A 
Norway, Rdatioaaa widi. 
mimbeth. Queen. Dnke of 
Edinbnrgh, visit. 14300 B 
Nii:Sidd Fousdatioo. 

Grants (to colonial xmiTersities), 
14030 E 

Nutting, Mr« Anthony. 

Por®^ Office, Minister of 
State, reaagnaldoa (Sn^ inter- 
vention), 1^198 A 
Iffiddl© East, Glnbb Pasha’s 
dismissal, Arab-laraeli dispute. 
H. C. statemt., 14753 A 
Old Age, 

See under National Instmmce 
abovtL 

Overseas Food Coxporation. 
Taaaganyika Agric. Corp, set np, 
OFC woric in Tanganyika taken 
over, 14134 B 
Overseas Investment, 

Pigs. (1952-55), 14810 A 
Pakistan, Rdaxions with, 
Anglo-Prenoh military inter- 
vention in Egypt. Mr. Suhra- 
wardy’s denunciation, anti- 
British demonstrations, 15201 
A; 15213 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colcnnbo Plan, letter C. 
Double taxation agrmt, 142S7 C 
Eden. Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
Pari^iay, Relations with. 

Trade and financial agreement. 
14956 A 
Parliament* 

(Seo also under Elections,) 
Adand. Sir B,, reaigBatlon, 
14153 B 

Agrtoulture (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Bill, enaotmt..l4055 A 
Air Corporations BiH, H. of C. 
passage, 15234 A 
Anglo-IrfKd d^ence agimA, 
approval. 14137 A 
Antl-lnflationaiy measures, an- 
nouncement, 14705 A ^ * 

Arab-Isr. dispute, Eden media- 
tion ^ofiter. Sir A. Edm’s 
dadfication. 14543 A * 

Atomic and hydrogm bomb 
tests. Soviet proposal for ban, 
Bir A. Eden on U,K. reaction. 
14566 A - • ’ 

Baker. Capt* Peter, expulsion 
K. of'C., 13974 "C * ^ ‘ 
Baking: , Indueti:yiij,CP<|TO 'Pi 
Work) ^ll^enaot|nentA4955A 
Bank,i|ttpi,in»^reaa0"iPP 44‘P-o.), 
Mr. Bdtler’s sta!^pa^,l,#|57 A 
^Gadbbe^^^iFe^ratlon 
‘ /eniwteien:^ 15534 G' 

{Guar- 

on fietum 

<^Bjab^a. 14(^4 A . 

- |dade9|i^<^,se^pity 
pmcautlons m pubic* services, 
'C^,ja|id H. of U# debates, 
and 

Maolean^’s reappearance I in 
istat^siont, 
1^4OT9 A ^^,5111 ? If M 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Paidianient* 

Capital punfahment, debate, 
142S5 A ; abolition, H. of C. 
majority vote, 14739 A 
Cbiidren and Young Persons 
(Harmful Publfcationa) Bill, 
provisions, enadant., 14348 A 
China, Sir A, Eden’s statemts. 
on Formosan dispute, 14017 A; 
14100 A 

Churchill, Sir W., " German 
arms.*’Woodford siieech, state- 
ment, 14031 A ; resignation 
from premirablp, tributes, 
14129 A 

Coal, H- of C. debate, 14428 A 
Coal Industry Bill, provisions, 
enactment, 15059 A 
County Courts Bill, provisions, 
enactment, 14491 A 
Crabb case, 14892 A 
Crofters (Scotland) Bill, enact- 
ment, 14491 A 

Cyprus, debates, 14221 A ; 
14693 A; 14757 A; H. of 
C. and H. of L. debates, 
14783 A; H. of C. debate, 
14901 A; H.ofC.andH.ofL. 
debates, 15051 A 
Defence White Paper, approval. 
Labour dispute over Opposi- 
tion amendment, 14093 A ; 
(1956-57), National Service 
period, approval, 14773 A 
Development of Inventions BUI, 
enactment, 14055 A 
Dissolution, announced, 14144 
A ; In force, 14199 A 
Electricity Reorganlzatn. (Scot- 
land) Bill, enactment, 14016 0 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, association agreemt., 
ratification, 15025 A 
Evans, Mr. Stanley, redgnation, 
15231 A 

Financial and monetary policy, 
antl-infiUitionary measures, Mir. 
Butler’s annomts., 14067 A; 
14332 A; H. of C. debate, 
14343 A 

Fisheries Bill, enactmt., 14491A 
Food and Drugs Amendment 
BIDS, provisions, enactment, 
14491 A 

Gas and ElecMdty fBorrowlng 
Powers) BUI, enactmt.,! 4055A 
Geneva "Summit” Oonf., E. 
of C. debate, 14369 A' 

Gtold Coast, condlrions lor in- 
dei>endoe., Mr.Iidmox-Boyd’s 
statcUnent, 14890 A 
Gold and ddUlar reserves, 
decline, counter-measoxes, 

' ajmoUncement, 15239 A 

talk?; Labour Party 
resolution, dd>ate; 14189 A 
I * TTfllf Farmhig BUI, enactment, 

I ^ 14055 A' ^ ^ 

1 'Houle <M Oonmtons BlisqiifiBfi- 
> cation Bin, provisions, 14381A 

House^ oi Gomtuo:^, Leader of 
, the (^position, Mr. GaftskeD 
Attlee, 14583 A 

f Ecti^ ofn Commons member- 
i eOkip, increase, 14166 A ; other 
con^tuenoy changes, party 
ftarepgths at diaeolution, 14199 
, post-election stimgths, 

14225 A^ j revised party 
[ ^ strengtlm (unsekhig of Sinn 
Fein members), 1452(fB 7 , 
Hkmse of Lords, Liberal leader 
(liOrd Rea vice Lord Samuel), 
14264' A Leader of Labour 
Peers (Lord Alexaud^ of 
HDlsborough vice Lord Jowifet), 
14583 A 

Industrifid Diseases ^Benefit) 
Bfll,ei^tmen:^^ |:4055 A 
Intemajttpnal, “ Finance 
Bill, enactment, 144^1 A / . 

i.(CloStame)irEni, 
enactment, 14491s A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Parliament. 

Israeli operations agst- Egypt, 
Fr.-U.E. ultimatum for with- 
drawal of beliigerents from 
Suez Canal area, Fr.-U.K. 
military intervention, H. of C. 
debates. Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ments, Opposition censure 
motion rejected, 15173 A; 
cease-fire, formation of U.N. 
International Force for Middle 
East, H. of C. debates, 15201 A 
Jordan, dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha, H. of C. debates, 14737 
A: 14753 A 

Juries Bill, enactment, 14055 A 
Korean war, Chinese treatment 
of U-K. prisoners, activities of 
British "visiting piopagand- 
ists,” discussion, 14232 A 
Law Reform (Enforcement of 
Contracts) Bill, enactment, 
14055 A 

Law Reform (Limitation of 
Actions) Bill, enactmt., 14055A 
Machenotis, Fr., deportation, 
H. of C- and H. of L. debates, 
14958 A 

Malta, Brit. Govt.’s attitude to 
Roman Catholic Churoh de- 
mand for guarantees under 
Maltese integration with U.K., 
H. of O. debate. 14712 A 
Marriage Act (1949), Amend- 
ment Bill, enactment, 14055 A 
M.P.8* salaries, Inauiry ettee., 
Labour-Liberal request. Prime 
Minister’s rejection, 14943 A 
Middle East defence. Sir A. 
Eden’s statement, 14100 A ; 
surplus arms shipments, H. of 
C. debate, 14726 A 
Mines and Quarries BDl, pro- 
visions,. eoaotment, 14269 A 
Monopolies Commission, H. of 
C. debates (censure motion and 
report on ooUectlve discrimin- 
ation), 14409 A 

Nation^ Gallery and Tate 
GaUery Bill,enaotmt„14056A 
Naldonal Health Service, 
Guillebaud Committee report, 
H. of C. debate, 15274 A 
National Insurance BiD, pro- 
visions, enacrinent, 14218 A 
NationaJlzed IndusMes, Select 
Committee apptd., 14162 B 
NA. Parliament, validation of 
election and indemnification 
legislation for Northern Irish 
M.P.a and Senators found in- 
eligible, 14856 A 
Northern Ireland unemploymt. 
situatlmiK H. of O. debate, 
14622 A 

Offices of profit, see item 
" House of Commons Dla- 
quallfloatlon BUI.” 

Oil in Navigable Waters Bill, 
enactment, 14491 A 
Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment BUI, enactment, 14055 A 
Political broadcasts, “ 14-day 
ml©,” debate, 14607 A 
Protection of Animals (Amend- 
ment) BUI, enactment,14055 A 
Protection of Animals (Auaes- 
thetic5s) BUI, enactmt., 14055 A 
Protection of Birds BUI, en- 
actment. 14055 A 
Public Llbr^^ (S^otlaind) BUI, 
enactmenti 144I>I A, ^ 

Public Service 'VeMcles (Travel 
Concessions) BUI, enactment, 
U491A ’ V 

Qtieen% SpeObh (1955); 14^55 
A; (1956), 15199 A 
Ballwaya,^ ' moderi^^atioh plan 
approved, *14024 A ? ? 
Rating and* ^Valuation ‘(Mis- 
o^UandoIts^ Pr0^k)n6) BUI, 

' en8iotm^t;i4491 A ’ * 

'Houses and 
HoiIei^ (Am^dment)^ ^^BUl, 
provisions, enaoturt., 14222 C 


UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) 

Parlmmexit. 

Restrieti V© Trade Practicses Bill, 
provisions, enactment, 15145A 
Eights of Entry (Gas and 
Electricity) Bill, enactment, 
14055 A 

Singapore, London conference, 
failure, Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
statemt., 14909 A 
Sum Fein member (Mid-Ulster), 
unseated, re-eleeted, 14357 C ; 
members (Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, Mid-IHster), unseated, 
Ulster Umonists declared el- 
ected, 14520 B 

Slaughter of Aufmalfl (Amend- 
ment) Bill, enactment, 14055 A 
South-East Asia, Geneva agree- 
ments, Manila treaty,approval 
13974 B; Sir A. Eden on 
Bangkok conf., 14100 A 
Soviet armed forces, reduction, 
British Govemmt, reactions, 
14878 A 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, H. of C. debate, 15001 
A ; H. of C. and H. of L. de- 
bates, 15013 A ; Parliament 
recalled, debates. Sir. A. 
Eden’s statement on Canal 
User’s Association, Opposition 
censure motion rejected, 16101 
A 

Technological education. Govt, 
plans. Ministerial statements, 
14897 A 

Town and Country Planning 
Bills, enactment, 14112 A 
Transport (Disposal of Road 
Haulage Pmiierty) Bin, enact- 
ment, 15264 A 

Trimdad OU Co., purchase offer 
by Texas Co., U.K. Govt’s, 
conditioned approval, Mr. Mac- 
millan’s statement, H. of C. 
debate, 14972 A 
Turkish-Ifaqi agrmt., XJ.K. 
adherence, approval, 14137 A 
Validation of Elections Bills, 
enactment, 14381 A 
Passenger Transport. 

Public Service Vehicles (Travel 
Concessions) BUI, enactment 
(free travel for old people, 
etc.), 14491 A 
Peake, Mr. Osbert. 

Minister of Pensions and Natl. 
Insurance, resign., 14601 A 
Peerage, conferment, 14601 A 
Pensions. 

See National Insurance above. 
Persia, Relations with. 

Bahrein, sovereignty, Persian 
claim, British rejectn. 14935 B 
OU pipeline, contract secured, 
14405 C 
Petroleum. 

Middle Bast crisis, petrol duty 
increased, 15239 A ; OU 
Emergency Advisory Chnttee. 
established, rafcidning, 15249 A 
Milford Haven, new oU tg^er 
terminal, proposal, 15124 B 
Trinidad Oil Co., ptirohase offer 
by Texas (jo., Trinidad and 
p^,K. Govts.' condftibnal 
approval, hfi?. MacmUlan's 
announcement, British White 
Paper, parity, debai©; 14972 
A; agrmt. on safeguards 
beffcweeh Trinidad Govt, and 
l^exaa bo., 15031 B ; Titoidad 
f had tr.K. Govt.’s mal appro- 
^ vhf, Texae^ Co/» purchase fOf 
^ Ordinary stock, 15071 D 

Relations with. , r 
Briti^,^ N. fmirdgra- 

, jtlon a^ement, ";t439 3 , 

PHtilown Sluill. / \ ^ 

Forgery, confirmation, 14074 B 
Poland, RelationB wlthw ' ’ 

British-bom wives ’In 1 Poland, 

. number, 14318 A ^ A i 
Trade agmements (1955); M180 
A; (*956), 14956^Afi I 



united kingdom (coBt.) 

PolBK, Mr. Harry. 

See Commimist Party abOTG- 
PcKiiEacorvo, Dr. Bnino. 

(See also onder mam beadingr 
Soviet 0mon.) 

Britisb nationality, witiidrawal j 
proteedings, 14099 C ; nation- j 
ality witbdmwn, 14234 B 
Portugal, Relations with. 
Presideiit Craveiro Lop^, Lon- 
don visit, 14527 A 
Postal Sorvices. 

Letter rate (inland), incr., 
14500 A 

Money orders (inland), rates 
increased, 14879 1> 

Parcel rates (inland and Irish 
Hep.), imsraase, 14500 A ; 
14879 B ; 

Printed matter (inland), incr., 
14500 A; newspaper rates 
(mlajid), increase, 14879 B ; 
Begistralion fee, incr., 14879 D 
Post Office. 

Capital expenditure. cnt8(1956), 
14705 A 

Charges, stabilimtion, 14977 A 
Employees, pay, see snbhdg. 

Wages and Salaries below. 
Stamps, regional issues, 150 19 A 
Post-war Cretlits. 

Total outstanding (Mareh. 
1955). 14135 B 
Press. 

BirmingTiccm merger 

with JBirtmngfiam Best, 15281 
B 

Centenaries dktUi; TeJegraph, 
The Scotsman. Manchester 
Guardian, Liverpool Daily 
Dost, Sheffield TeUgraph, Irish 
Newsh 14338 A 

Oham6ers*s Jowmol, publication 
ceased, 15277 A I 

Donly Dispatch (Manchester), 
cessation as independt. paper, 
14550 A 

Dcnly Mirror - Sunday Pictorial 
group, purchase of Glasgow 
papers, publicatiou of North- 
ern editions in Manchester. 
14550 A 

Daily Pecord, Glasgow Evening 
Nems, Sunday Mail (Gla^ow), 
purchase by Daily Jtfirror - 
Sunday PtcforKzlgroup,14550A 
Dady Worker, staff resigna- 
tions after Soviet military 
intervention in Hungary, 
15221 A 

**H<Mrror comics,** legislaMon. 
1434S A 

Kemstey Newspapers Ltd., sale 
of Glasgow papers and lease of 
Manchester plant * to Daily 
Mirror - Sunday Pictorial 
group, 14550 A 
Manchester Qvmdum, editor 
'CHetheriogton vice Wads- 
worth), 15154 A 
Nem Chronicle, purchase of title 
of Daily Dispatch, Northern 
edition renamed News Chron^ 
itde and Daily Dispatch, 
14550 A 

Newspidnt. see special sub- 
heading above. 

Observer Trust, chairman (Sir 
Ifor Evans), 15154 A ; resig- 
nations (Middle Bast issue), 

, 1^201 A 

Press Council, chairman (SJrL. 
And raws mcS Col^ Astor), Ist 
annual report. 14312 A 
Strike. I see Strikes and Indiis- 
tiial Dispatas below. 

Sunday Chronide Pfandhester), 
mer^ with ^ ^Empire News, 
14550 A ^ ^ 

,pfork^iirfi 


UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) | 

Prices. 

Basic materials, index (4th Qtr., 
1954), 14085 B ; (Ist Qtr., ! 
'55M41S5A‘ (2nd Qtr., *55), | 
14373 A; (3rd Qtr.), 14586 i 
A; (4th Qtr., *55, 1st Qtr. 
*56), 14923 A; (April -Oct. 
*56), 15238 B 

Cement prices, stability guaran- 
tee, 14602 B 

Pull employment, economic 
implications (wages, prodta, 
prices). Govt. W'hlte Paper, 
14802 A ; Mr. Macmillan’s 
appeal for restramt in wages, 
prices, and dividends, 15070 A 
Price-pegging measure (to- 
bacco, cement, chemicals, 
etc.), 15046 A 

Betaii prices, index (4th Qtr., 
1954), 14085 B ; increases 
(1938-54), 14088 B ; (1st Qtr., 
*55), 14185 A ; (2nd Qtr., *55), 
14373 A ; (3rd Qtr.), 14586 A ; 
new index, Advisory Cttee. 
report, Go^. acxseptance, in- 
dex figs. (4th Qtr., *55). Jan.- 
April, 1956), 14923 A ; (April- 
Oct. *56), 15236 B 
Wholesale prices. Index <4th 
Qtr., 1954), 14065 B; (let 
Qtr., *55), 14185 A ; (2nd Qtr., 
*55), 14373 A; {3rd Qtr.), 
14586 A 
ProducdoiiL* 

See IndostrialProdnction above. 
Profit*. 

See subheading CompanyPro fits 
above. 

Public Service. 

Civil Service, see special sub- 
heading above. 

Secunty in, see subheading. 
Internal Security, above. 

Staff figures, 14023 B 
Public Works Loan Board. 

See subhdg. Local Authorities 
above. 

Railways. 

Area Boards, membersMp, 
13968 B 

Automatic train control, minis- 
terial approval, 14998 A 
Capital expenditure, oatB(1956>, 
14705 A 

Biefiel traction, large-scale in- 
troduction, 15-yr. plan, 14024 
A ; first stage, 14316 A ; 
locomotive orders (£10 m.), 
14576 B ; locomotive de- 
liveries, commencemt.,14998A 
EflOciency, advisory seavice 
established, 14998 A 
Electrification, see Item Mod- 
ernization.** 

Pr^ht charges. Increase <74 
p.c.), draft scheme of maxima, 
14316 A; further increase 
(5 p.c., etc.), 14807 A ; stabih- 
zation, B.T.C. announcement, 
14977 A 

Liveries, changes, 14998 A 
London Transport, see main 
heading, London, letter L. 
MEanpower, agrmt. with N.XT.R. 
on manpower saving and re- 
cruttmeart, N.IT.K. rejection of 
proposed recruitment of ItaUan 
labour, 14641 E 

Modernization. 15-year plan, 
details, parity. approval, 
14024 A; results^ details of 
first stage of 15-Tear plan, 
14316 A ; idans <1956-57), 
change-over to alternating 
current system, 14998 A 
Passenger fares, increase, .1431 6 
A; stabihzation, B,T.C. an- 
hoxmeement, 1497’T A ; pre- 
vious increases, proposed in- 
creaiSe (London area), 14998 A 
Hallway Clearing House, ah- 
*^sorbtion by BrfT.O., 14139 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cent.) 

Railways. 

Hooiganizatioii, Area Boards 
estabiishment, 13968 B 
Strikes, see Strike* and Indus- 
trial Dispute*. 

Third clitos. abolition, 14923 B 
Traffic receiplB (1954), 14139 A 

Rea, Lord. 

Libera! peers, leader, 14264 A 
Kexobemibrantce Sunday. 
Commemoration on second Sun- 
day in November, 15272 0 
Restxicuve Trade: Practices BUI. 
Provisions, enactment, 15145 A 
Registrar, appointment (Sich), 
15145 A 

Registration of restrictive agree- 
ments, first Order, 15145 A 
Rerv^nue and Expenditure. 
Figures (1945-55), 14134 A ; 
(1955-56), 14798 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasalazxd Federa- 
tion, Relations with. 

Rariba scheme, contract awards 
in U.K:.. 14751 A ; 15136 A 
Semi-Bomnuon status for 
Rhodesian Jb'ederation, Lord 
Malvern's proposals, British 
rejection, 15167 A 
Southern Rhodesian steel in- 
dustry, denationalization, S.R. 
Govt.*s agrmt. with TJJBL and 
other interests, 15279 B 
Road Haulage* 

British Road Services, re- 
organization plans (creation of 
5 companies, etc.), 15264 A 
Denationalization, progress of 
vehicle disposal, retention of 
trunk network vehicles. Govt, 
decision. Transport Levy total 
(to 31-3-55), 14316 A ; B.T.C. 
retention of mcreased number, 
14998 A; Transport levy 
abolished, legislation passed, 
15264 A 

Disposal Board, report, 14316 
A ; final report, 15264 A 
Parcels service, contmuation. 
Govt- statement, 14998 A 

Roads. 

See Transport below. 

Robens, Air. Alfred. 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, H. of C. debate, 
oriticism of Govt, policy, 
15101 A 

Robertson, General Sir ^rian. 

British Transport Commission, 
reiKnrt, comments, 14998 A 
Cairo visit (completioii of Cmial 
Zone evacuation), 14953 A 


RockaH* 

Annexation, 14436 O 


C^uthollc Church. 
Archbishop of Westminster, 
Dr, Godfrey apptd., 15259 A 
Bulganin - Khrushchev vMt to 
Britain, attitude to (Duke of 
Norfolk’s correspondenoe with 
Sir Anthony Eden, Cardinal 
GrifBn’s appeaDv 14833 A 
(p. 14838) 


Royal Air Force. 

Appointments : 

Air Council (Boyle), 14944 A 
Horne Commands (Beamish, 
McKee, Broadhurst, Jordan, 
Atcherley, Pike, Reynolds, 
Macfadyen), 14944 A 
Overseas Commands (Bandon, 
Nicholetts, Fatdh), 14944 A 
Stedf Appointments (Dawson, 
Insi)ec.-Gen-, Bareetti Director 
W.R.A.F.),* 14944 A 
Chief of j0r Staff (Doyle vice 
‘Bickkon), 14773 A 
Equipment, progress (Mr. Scl- 
wyn Llbyd), 14093 A; i>ro- 
gress, db-^opment difficulties. 


icraft supply, mahitenancoiffid 
servicing Inquiry otte6,*apptd. , 
14310 A ; Muntem tot Sabres, 


m 

UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Royal Air Force. 

14365 A ; fighter aircraft, de- 
velopments, transport air- 
craft, abandonnit- of Pickers* 
1000, purcha» of Bnianmas, 
14551 A ; ^rcraft, develop- 
ment difficuitles, precress 
(Mimter, Fmktm, Javelm, 
Swijt}, 14773 A ; growth orW** 
bomber force {Vulcans, Vic* 
iws, Faltants), re-equipment 
of Fighter Command {M unlers. 
Javelins), tramsport aircraft 
{BeverUys, Brtiannias, Comet 
lire), replarement of Sabres 
by Hunters {U.S. off-shore 
contract), 14944 A 
Estimates (1955-56), 14310 A ; 

(1956-57), 14773 A ; 14944 A 
O aided mistsllo {Ftrejtash), 
supply contract, 14735 B 
Helicopter rescue chain, 
growth, 14944 A 
Manpower estimatt^ (1955-56), 
14089 A; (1957), 14773 A; 
14944 A 

Middle East, new command 
structure, 14310 A ; 14944 A 
Pay, increases, 14887 A 
Keurmtmcnt, regulars, figures 
(195 i 54), estimates (1954-56) 
14089 A ? figs. (1955-56), 
estimates (1956-57), 14773 A ; 
new pay and pension incen- 
tives, 14887 A; figs. (1955- 
56), 14944 A 

Reginalds, new children’s educa- 
tional allowances, 14773 A; 
pay and pension increases, 
14887 A 
Royal Family* 

See separate headings for Indi- 
vidual members. 

Royal Navy* 

Aircraft, suppUee of modem 
types, criticisms, Govt, state- 
ments, development of JV.llS 
and DH.llO, 14869 A 
Aircraft earners, strength, con- 
struction, etc. (1956), 14869 A 
Appointments : 

Board of Admiraliy (Lambe, 
Reid), 14869 A; (Watson), 
14159 A; (John), 15164 D 
Home Commands (Parham), 
14159 A; (Eccles), 14239 B; 
(Pizey), 14869 A 
Overseas Commands (Robson, 
BiggpB), 14869 A 
Ark Boyal, commissioned, 
14122 A 

Battleships, poHcy, 14869 A 
Command strucsture, prcQMJsed 
changes (South Africa, bouth 
Atlantic), 14294 A 
Construction (post-war), re- 
view, 14122 A ; progress, 
14869 A 

Crabb ease, 14892 A 
Estimates (1955-56), 14122 A; 

(19^6-57), 14773 A ; 14869 A 
Frigates, new construction, 
14869 A 

Manpower estimates (1955-56), 
14089 A; 14122 A; (1957), 
14773 A; 14869 A 
Material supplies and repairs 
organization, inquiry ottee. 
set up, 14869 A 

Mountbatten, Lord, Admiral of 
the Fleet, promotion, 15164 D 
Nuclear power, plauning of 
marine power plant in collabo- 
ration with Vickers Lt^*# 
14869 A 

Officers, reclassifl.oatnu,^ 14122 
A ; r creation of General Lirt, 
common entry scheme for 
cadets, 14869 A ^ ^ 

Pay, Increases, 14887 A , 
Promotions, Admiral of -the 
Fleet (Creasy), 14159 A; 
(Mountbattett)f 16164 D 



UNITED KINeDOM (mnL) 

Reyal Navy. 

'* boy ” renamftd ‘ 
** amrfor rating,” 146119 A 
Recrmfcment, iwnlara, figure ' 
(1S5J-54), estimates ilS54-56), j 
14089 A; figs. (1955-56), | 
©stanatos (1956-57), 147T9 A; ; 
new 9-y^ engagement, 14869 \ 
A ; Regnlare, new pay and 
Stensloa lacen^vea, 14887 A 
Regniars, new cMidrea’s educa- 
tional allowances, 14773 A; 
pay and penfitoa increases, 
14887 A 

R^rve Fleet, maintenante and 
dispcwal policy, 14869 A 
Review (roie in tiiermo-nnclear 
age, etc.), 14122 A 
BoyalM (aruiser), piirelias© by : 
New iSealand, 14987 E 
Scapa Flow naval ba^, aban- 
donment, 14924 B 
Strengtb. 14122 A; (1956), 
14869 A 

Submarines, launcbmgs, 14122 
A ; S'ldon disaster, 14307 C ; 
launching (Porpoise), com- 
mi^oning {Explmer)^ new 
escape chamber, 14869 A 
Vamumrd^ placed in reserve, 
14869 A 

Vengeance (aircraft; carrier), 
purchased by Brazil, 16263 E 
Rubber. 

See also main heading, letter R. 
Synthetic rubber industry, 
plans, 14611 A 
Rumania, Rdaitiom with. 
British-hom wives in Rmnania, 
number, 14318 A 
Russell, Earl (Bertrand). 
Hydrc^n bomb, dangers, 
appeal for renunciation of war, 
14305 A; Sir A. Bden^sreply, 
14333 D 
Salisbury, Lord. 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, H. of L. statement, 
13101 A 

Technol<^cal education at 
univemities, expansion, an- 
nouncement, 14897 A 
Sttsmielt Lord. 

Liberal peers, leaden^p re- 
IhKpdshed, 14264 A 
Saudys, Mr. Duueaxu 
Housing subsidies out, an- 
nounoement, 14500 A 
Rmit control, review, prelimin- 
ary announcement, 14500 A 
Sarawak, Relatioiis witbu 
Colombo Plan, md, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plant letter O. 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, diplomatic 
relations broken by Saudi 
Arabia, 15201 A ; 15236 A 
British Locust Oonferol Oiganl- 
zation^ expulsipu, 14908 B 
Burahnl Oa^ dispute, inter- 
imtional" arbitration tribunal, 
memb^^ip, prbceefflt^, sus- 
peneiou, British mbmli^s re- 
signation, 14445 A 7 suspbn- 
aibn of arbitration iafb^unal^s 
inquiry, Brfti' and ^ > Saudi 
, Arab- statm^i ; - d,iais ' occupied ■ 
^ Britih-led mrcee; fiaudl 
Arabian protests to^ Britain : 
add TLN:,"%rlt. fitete&kfinte, : 
' i4534A^' ^ . [ 

"Scutfaiui*, ' V'T 

sod maln^headhag, letter 6% ' 

Secret Service. ^ ** 

Ccaibb case, 14892 A ^ 

Inters ^ 

'*^abov^'*' ' ’ ^ 

Chancelloi? of Duchy of Lan- : 
vjiii carter, apptmt., 14W1 A 

w ' I * I 

S^raralct 
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Siam, Relatiom with. 

Eden. Sir A., visit, 14081 A 
SUver. 

See niidn heading, letter S, 
Social Services. 

Public expenditure, annual figs. 
(1949-561, 15078 B 
South AMca. Relations with. 
Defence, agrmt. on control of 
Simonstowu naval base, con- 
tinued faeiliti^ for Royal 
Navy, naval command struct- 
ure, S.A. Navy expansion, 
14294 A 

Cold sal^ agrmt., ended, 14050C 
Protectorate question, see 
maiii heading South Africa, 
subheading ** Protectorate 
Qu^ion.” 

Smuts memorial (London), un- 
veiling, 15247 D 
S.A. warships, buHdlngin IJ K., 
agreement, 14294 A 
Soviet Usioxt, Relation* with. 
Airlin e through bookings 
(B.E.A-Aerofl:ot), agreement, 
14631 A 

Anglo-French mihtary mter- 
* vention In Egypt, Soviet 
denunciation, Moscow demon- 
Bteations, threat of Soviet 
volunteers ” to aid Eg 3 T>t, 
15201 A; Bulgamn - Eden 
corpespondence, U.S. rejection 
of Soviet proposal for U.S.- 
Soviet armed intervention, 
15217 A 

Anglo-Soviet treaty, Soviet 
threat to annul, U-R- statemt., 
14002 A; U.K. reply, 14027 
A; Soviet abrogation, 14239 A 
Austrian State Treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
State Treaty,” 

British companies formerly In 
Eussta (Tetiukho M3ning,Iiena 
Investment), Soviet proposal 
for compensation out of for- 
mer Baltic States’ gold hold- 
ings In U.K., 14704 O 
British Labour Party leaders, 
dispute with Soviet leaders 
over Imprlsonmmt of East 
European SocialistB, British 
and Soviet atatemts., 14833 A 
Bulganin-Khroshchev speeches 
In India, Burma, British re- 
actions, 14613 A ; refutation 
by Sir A. Eden (Bradford 
speech), 14639 A ; Bulganin - 
Khrushdhev spee^es to Sup- 
reme Soviet, new attach on 
British policy, 14654 A 
Bulganin - Khrusbohev tT.K. 
visit, 'anno^ 14369 

A; Sir Whieton Churchill’s 
^ i^atem^rt, 14804 D; visit, 
dfsoustiona with Brit. Ulovt., 

< eomxnunlque, statements, atti— 
j tude^ of f Roman OathoUo 
Ghtbpch, protests by East 
Eurc^leanexites, 14833 A 
Bingese-Maxdean ease, see sub- | 
hdg. Foreign Office above. 
C^rahb case, Btit. parliament^ 

, debates. Sir Au Eden’s state- i 
ments, Soviet Note, British 
apology, 14892 A | 

(lEdtaral relations, Bnti^ Od. | 
Soviet Relations Cttee. formed, 
1^198 B; contacts develop- 
ment, Anglo-Sovietit. deelara- 
^ tioiiT (pulganm-!l^urshchev 
^v|8itito Britain), L#33 A . 
Disaam^^at q.uestion, Asglo- 
Sovlet discussions (Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to Brltaih), 
14833 4 * t ! , . 

, East Berlin, Western-Soviet 
^dispute dFer, status p£ East 
G^man regime, 11^663 A; 

East Bemum sovmlgnty, 

’ Soviet recognitiom UJaO ^ de- 
^ '"imnoMion; %52.67 A ^ 


UOTraO iONGDOAl (coat.) 

Soviet Union, Rdations with. 
Elizabeth H, Queen, ext bangs 
of messages with Pros. i7oro- 
siiilov, 14890 B 

Fisheries agreement, 14908 B 
Former Baltic Staiw, blocked 
gold holdhigs in U.K., us© as 
compemsation to British com- 
panlee formerly in Russia, 
Soviet proposal, 14704 O 
Formosa question, Soviet pro- 
posal for 10-Power conf., U K 
reply, 14117 A 

Geneva four-Power ** Summit *’ 
and Foreign Ministers’ confer- 
ences. see special mam head- 
ings, letter G. 

Hunganan revolution, Soviet 
military mter vention, U.E. 
reactions, 15221 A 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest Note, U.K. 
statement, 14002 A; Soviet 
allegations of infringement of 
Geneva protocol, 14027 Ai 
repudiation, 14039 C ; M. 
Molotov’s denunciatn.,14059A 
Malenkov, M. Georgi, visit to 
Britain, 14830 A 
Soviet aa?ms supphes to Egypt 
and Syria, U.E. statement, 
15201 A 

Trade relations, proposed ex- 
pansion, Anglo-Soviet com- 
munique (Bulganin - Klhrush- 
chev visit to Britain), 14833 
A ; Soviet trade require- 
ments, effect of strategic 
export controls. Board of 
Trade statement, U.K. im- 
ports and exports (1955), 
14956 A 

Spain, Rdations with. 

Trade and financial agreement 
14180 A i arrangemts. (1956), 
14956 A 
Sport. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Steel. 

British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, new chairman (Sir E. 
Lever), 14648 A 
Denationalization, share offers 
(Borman Long & Co., Col- 
vllles Ltd.), resale and group- 
ing transactions, 14003 A; 
progress (to 30-9-54). share 
offers (Whiteheads, Firth & 
Brown, English Steel Corp.), 
resale transaction, 14206 B ; 
share offers (Hadfields Ltd.), 
14406 A j share offers (Consett 
Iron Co.). 14648 A; (South 
Durham Steel and Iron Co.), 
resale transactions, 14814 C 
E.CJS. statistics, see main hdg. 
European Ste^ Production, 
letter E. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, see special subheading 
above. 

Expansion schemes, 14003 A ; 
14406 A ; (United Steel 
group), 14648 A ; (Bairds 
and Scottish Steel Ltd., Eng- 
lish Steel Corpn., Steel Co. of 
Wales), 14814 O 
Holding & Realization Agency, 
let report. Sir J. Green’s 
resignation, 14206 B; 1954- 
55 report, 14814 C 
Import duties, suspension, 
14003 A; suspension exten- 
ded, 14648 A 

, Ministerial responsibility, trans- 
fer toBoard of Tr^e, 144 06 A 
Price changes, A4003^A j 14406 
A; 14648 A . . 

Produotton (4t;h Qtr, and year, 
1954), 14903 A ;.(lst half, *55), 
14406 A ; (2nd half and year 
1965), 14648 A; (let Qtr. 
1956), 14814 C 

ProdtiotivitriIn<»^ea8e, 14648 A 


UNITED ICINGDOMJcoiit.) 

Sterling Belaiicet. 

Eyypt, further release, 13976 C 
India, expiry of 1953 agreemt., 
mutual facilities to he con- 
tinued, 15198 B 
Total (31-12-54), 14235 A ; 

<end-1955), 14810 A 
Ststathdyde, Lord. 

Minister of State, Scottish 
Office, apptd., 14129 A 
Peerage conferred, 14129 A 
Strikes and Industrial Dilutes. 
Coal industry (1954, 1955), 

14269 A ; (1955). 14692 A 
Comparative figs., 14478 E 
Dockers, unoflldal strikesCHuH, 
London), overtime strike 
(London, Liverpool, 6tc.),Cttee. 
of Inquiry report, guaranteed 
mlnlinum wage incr., TGWU- 
NASD dispute, 13970 A ; 
(London and northern ports), 
NASD-TGWU dispute, total 
time lost in disputes (1954), 
14351 A; stoppages (1955), 
14692 A 

Engineering and shipbuilding 
industries (1955), 14692 A 
Motor industry, redundancy 
dismissals, overtime ban 
(B.M,C.), strikes (Standard, 
B.M.C., Briggs), short-tune 
working extended, agreement 
on compensation (B.M.C.), 
15084 A 

Newspapers, 14176 A 
Railways, state of emergency, 
14240 A ; strike and state of 
emergency ended, wages agree- 
ment, 14280 A ; stoppages 
(1955), 14692 A 
Review (1954), 14064 A ; (1955), 
14692 A; (1st half 1956), 
15093 A 

Ships' stewards and seamen 
(1955), 14692 A 
Sudan, Relatioxis with. 

Azhari, Mr., London visit, 
13969 A 

British ofiQclals and judges, 
resignations, 13969 A ; posts 
«Sudamzed,”14246C; 14377 
A 

Southern Sudan, Defence Force 
mutiny, R.A.F. assistanoe for 
Sudan Govt., 14377 A 
Sudanese independence, Anglo- 
Egyptian acceptance of plebis- 
cite proposal and membership 
of Intemtl. Supervisory Com- 
mission, agrmt. on oommsn.’a 
terms of reference and amend- 
ment of 1953 agrmt., 14559 A ; 
amending agrmt. si^ed, inde- 
pendence decision accepted, 
14609 A ; formal recognition, 
end of Anglo-Egypt. Con- 
dominium, 14624 B 
SuezCmial. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Canal area, see 
subhdg., Egypt* Relatioiis with. 
Egyptian nationalization, U.K. 
reactions, see subheadings. 
Defence and l^ypt, Rdatious 
with. 

Londbu Oonferende, see main 
heading Egypt, letter E, sub- 
heading ** Suez Canal.” 

Users’ Association, see main 
heading Egypt, letter E, sub- 
heading ” Suez CanaL” 
Sweden, .^Relatkm* with. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Edlntiurgh, 
Duke of, Swedish visit, 14933 

0 . , 

Fflhblly allowmces, reciprocal 
grant, agreement, 1^4929 B 
Health Services, reciprocal 
benefits, agreemi., 14929^D 
Sodial security agrmt., 14929 D 
Swinton, L<ir4* 

Commonwealth Belations Secre- 
tary, resignation, 14129 A 
Earldom, boi^ckment, T4l9#A 



united kingdom (ccmt.) 

Swiczerlaiiii» R^ations witli* 
Cmturum tanks, Swiss pnr- 
oliase, 14335 B 

FiTe-Power “ sammlt ” talks, 
Swiss appeal, U.K. rejection, 
152X6 B 

Syria, Relatloiis with* 
Anglo-Frencli military inter- 
vention in Egypt, diplomatic 
relations broken by Sjrria, 
Iraq OE Co/s pipeline cnt, 
16201 A 
Tate Gallery* 

** Bane Bequest *’ painting, 
see snbbdg. IrMt Rep- 
imbli^ RdatitiaDa witii above. 
Ii^dslatn,,seePariiam«iit above. 
Taxation* 

Bonble taxation agreements 
(Pakistan), 14287 O 
Estate dnty, conoeesions (settled 
property, oomprtlsorily ae- 
qnlred land), 14821 A 
Import dnMes, toreign bacon, 
Impositaon, 14780 B 
Jncome tax, xedmctions, X4145 
A; investment allowance for 
indnstay snspended, initial 
aHowance re-introdnced, 
14705 A ; relief to self- 
employed etc. in respect of 
provision for retirement, to 
life assnraiice companies for 
ammity fnnds for self-em- 
ployed etc., inv^ment allow- 
ance restored for shipping, 
scientific research and indns- 
trial fuel-saving equipment, 
14821 A 

Profits tax, increase on dMri- 
bnted profits, 14500 A; in- 
crease, 14821 A 
Purchase tax, changes, 14032 B ; 
non-woollen textiles, rednc- 
tions, 14145 A; non-wooHen 
textiles, abohtion, 14210 A; 
increased rates, abolition of 
** D ” scheme, etc., 14500 A ; 
shooting-brake type motor 
vehicles to be covered, 14821 A 
Royal Commission on Taxation 
and Profits and Income, final 
report, 14720 A 
Stamp duty, reduction for 
house purchases by owner- 
occupiers, 14821 A 
Surtax, limited relief to self- 
employed, etc , In respect of 
provision for retlremt., 14821 A 
Tobacco duty, inor., 14821 A 
Wine duty, extension to strong 
cider and perry, 14821 A 
Teadhing Prolessioji. 

See subhdg. Edacatloii above. 
Teclmologlcal Education* 

See subhdg. Ednx^aticiii above. 
Tel^hones. 

Charges, increase, 14^00 A ; 
14879 B 
Television. 

(See also under main heading, 
letter T, and sub-headings 
B3.C. and LT*A. above.) 
Oolonr television, first demon- 
stratloua, 14980 B 
Interferenxae, regulations agst., 
^ 14444 A 

Licences (5*000,000 exceeded). 
, 14658 A 

^Tenxpletr, General Sir Gerald. 

O.I.G.S., apptmt., 1415? A 
Textile Indiistry., 

Oottqn, employment f all,3hdian 
import duty reductns., 14210A 
]^>uroI^a^ tax, non-wooE^ns, re- 
duction, 1^145 A ; abohtion, 
. 14210 A 


Thoniaa, Mr. J. P. L. 

Peerage, confetanwfc, 14601 A 
Royal ^Navy; H- of * 0 . reyjew 
14122 A 1 1. <1 1 ; ^ 

^Thomas, Sir 

' * Bdfcry Pergi^bL ♦Bese&rdh Ltd. 

aclTiSOTtft.Uie^B i 
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Thomeycroft, Mr. Fetsu*. 
Bestanctiv© Trad© Practices 
Bill, parity, statemta., 15145 A 
Tmtrism. 

Figs. (1953), 14383 A ; <1954), 
14788 A 

Townsend, Gr(x:^-Capt. Fder. 
Biography, 14506 A 
Princes Margaret, decision 
against marriage, 14506 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentum, agrmt. (1954-56), 
(trade, remittances, etc.), 
14180 A ; mmMateral system, 
debt settlement sc^esme, 14907 
B; agrmt. (1954-56), exten- 
emii, 15021 A 

Australia, trade agimt., ending 
of 1932 Ottawa Agre^nent, 
new 5-yT. agrmt., reduced 
preferences for British goods, 
15229 A 

Brazil, muItilateTal payments 
system, 14421 C ; resultB 
(Aug. 1955-Jan. 1956), 14838A 
Bulgaria, trade arrangement, 
14956 A 

Burma, trade agreement (U.S. 
cotton for U.E:. textiles), 
14956 A 

Benmajrk (bacon agrmt.), 14456 
B 

Finland, trade arrangmnents, 
14180 A 

Germany (Western). 14180 A 
Hungary, 14180 A ; (1956-57), 
14956 A 

Japan, payments agrmt., trade 
arraaagemts., extension, 14180 
A; trade and sterling area 
payments agreement (1955- 
56), 14956 A 

Jordan,payments agrmt.(l955), 
14180 A 

Paraguay, trade and payments 
agreement, 14956 A 
Poland, 14180 A ; trade ar- 
rangement (1956), 14956 A 
Spain, 14180 A ; trade arrange- 
ments (1956), 14956 A 
Turkey (sterling d^bts), 141 80A 
Yugo^via, trade arrangements 
14180 A 
Trade Policy* 

Bacon and pork imports, end of 
State trading, resumption of 
private Imports, duty charge 
on foreign imports, 14780 B 
Egypt, XJ.K;. ban on export of 
war materials (Suez crisis), 
15001 A; arms licences for 
Egypt revoked, 15013 A 
European Common Market, 
Commonwealth participation 
in “partial free trad© area,” 
Mr. Macmillan’s proposals, 
15137 A 

Export . guarantee premiums, 
reductions, 14956 A 
Xtlberalization measures (O.E- 
E,C. countries), import quota 
* changes, 14014 A; (O E.E.C. 
oountiiea, dollar area), per- 
centage of import total (Bee. 

1955) , 14788 A ; (June 1956), 
ll5097 A 

Trade Statistics. 

Foreign trader figs. (4th Qtr. and 
year 1954), 1398 7B; (yBarl954, 
Jan.-Feh. 1955), 14127 A; 
CMareh and 1st Qtr.^ 1955), 
14188 B; (April), 14224 B; 
(May), 14281 B ; (June and 1st 
half ^65),* 14384 A; (July), 
14443 B; (Aug.), 14462 O; 
(Sept., Oct.v 3rd Otr. ’55), 
14562 Gy (Nov. ’55), 14623 
Gy (Be©., tear 1955), 14700 
E ; (Jkn. 1956), ’ 14724 E ; 
(Feb.), 14777 E ;f (March), 
14879 C; (year 1955, first half 

1956) ^ 15023 A; (Julyy’Se), 
,15069 B; (Aug., Sept., 3rd 

J -Qtr.i 1966), 1515SiA; (dot., 
1956), l52®0iF-- » 
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Trade Statistics. ! 

Intemai trade, durable con- 
sumer goods, ^les (1952-55), 
14343 A (footnote) 

Review (1954), 14127 A 
Trade Uniom. 

Amalgamated Eng. Union, 
president (Carron), 14954 E 
Economic situation (wagee, 
prices), T.U.C. Gen. Council 
memorandum, dlscuMona with 
Sir A, Eden, 14977 A 
Electrical Trad^ Union, anti- 
communist movement, area 
vigilance committees, forma- 
tion, 15040 B 

Funds (polirical, total) (1954), 
14675 B 

General Connen (T.U.C.), Mr. 
Cousiiifl elected, 14749 C 
Industrial disputes, see Strikes 
aiid Industrial Dri^Erates above. 
L^al status, recognition as legal 
entities, admission of members* 
claims for damages. House of 
Lords decision (Bonsor case), 
14552 A 

Membership, 14440 A (Note) ; 
(1954), 14675 B 

National Amalgamated Steve- 
dores’ and Dockers* Union 
(NASD), conflict with TGWU, 
suspended from T.U.C. affilia- 
tion, 13970 A; T.U.C. sus- 
penrion lifted, dispute referred 
to T.U.C. panel, findings, de- 
cision to ” surrender ” former 
TGWU members, officials* 
resignations (Barrett, etc.), 
14351 A 

Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary, reactions, 15221 A 
T.U.C., affiliation of NASD 
suspended, 13970 A ; sus- 
pension lifted, 14351 A 
T.U.O. conf. (SonthiKirfc), de- 
bates, resolu^ons, 14440 A; 
(Brighton), debates, resolu- 
tions (ab^donrnent of wage 
restraint pohey, 40-hr. week 
etc.), 15280 A 

T.U.C. General Council, electns. 
to, new powers in inter-union 
dilutes, 14440 A; mem- 
orandum on eeonoime aatua- 
tlon, discussions with Sir A. 
Eden. 14977 A ; GovOTument 
statement, 15046 A ; mem- 
bers re-elected, 15280 A 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, dispute with NASB, 
13970 A; Gen. Sec (Mr. Tiffin), 
14336 C ; dispute with NASD 
ended, 14351 A ; general 
secretary (Oousius), 14863 A 
Wag© blainis, see subheading 
'Wmg^ and Salaries h^ow. 
Transport. 

Bridges (Conway), construction 
begun, 14075 A 
British RaJlwt^s, see RaBways 
above. 

British Transport Commission, 
gee special subhdg. above 
Canals and Inland waterways. 
Survey Board’s report, 14316 
A , B.T.C.’s 5-7X- development 
plan, further inquiry into 
future use, oomnfittee apptd., 
protests agst, propds^ closing 
of Kennet and AYon Canal, 
tonnage carried on inland 
waterways, 14725 'A j fiedght 
charges . Increase (5* p.c.), 
,^4807 A . - . . •, 

, .B©(*b# ohaigee Incr^ (5 p.o.), ^ 
i,14307;A ' . \ ' 

L Lpndpu lEiansport, see main 
heading^ A.oiH^i%wi.*4etfcer X* 
E^wftys.^i^b|i3*^I|Siawi5a» 

Road bauiJ^', sub- 

heading above! **' 

Roads, 4-year programme, 

liOTS’A - 
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UNITED KINGDOM fcont.) 

Travel Allowance#, 

Amounts (1955-56), 14522 B; 
(1956-57), unchanged, foreign 
currency exports, limi t in- 
crease, 152u0 0 

Expenses ailowanoe, Incroasedi 
14175 B 

Treasury. 

Joint Permanent Secretaries, 
posts created, division of 
financial and adrodnMrative 
duties, appointmentB (Brook, 
Makms), 15911 A 

Tmxiaiaa Rrii^ioa# with. 

Tunisiau sovweignty, U-K. 
reeognitloa, 14858 O 

Turkey, Relatioas with. 

Cyprus, see under malTt head- 
ing, letter O. 

Eastern Mediterranean prob- 
tems, opening of London oon- 
feraaoe, 14396 A ; auspeusion, 
14413 A 

Exchange control, tranaferabl© 
account area, Turkish re- 
admission, 14304 B 
Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Ankara 
visit, ioint Brit.-Turk. state- 
ment on support tor NATO, 
Baghdad Pact, 14873 A 
Menderes, Mr. Ethem, London 
visit, discussions, 15247 C 
Trade and financial agreement, 
(Turkish sterling debts, etc.), 
14180 A 

Turkish-Iraqi defence treaty, 
U.K. approval, 14105 A ; U.K. 
adhereame, 14137 A 

Tarton, Mr. Robert. 

Munster of Health, apptmt., 
14691 A 

Unemfriloyment. 

See Labour and Manpower 
above 

United Nations Crganizatilm. 
Suez (Danal, see main heading 
United Naitions Organisation, 
letter U- 

United States, Relations wifih. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt after Israeli 
attack, U.S. condemnation, 
Fr.-U.K. veto of U.S. resoiu- 
rion in U.N. Security Council, 
15173 A; further U,S. re- 
actions, Pres. Eis^hower’s 
broadcast, 15201 Ay U.S, 
rejection of Soviet proposal 
for U.S. -Soviet mterrenHon in 
Egypt, 15217 A 
Atlantic allianee. Pres. Elsen- 
hower’s reaffirmation, 15257 O 
Atomic co-operation agrmts. 
(<fivil and mihtary)* 14360 A ; 
scope extended, U.K.-U.S.- 
Can. agreement on atomic 
patents, 15133 A 
Bicycles, U.S. tarifi increases, 
U.K:. protests, 14452 A 
Caribbean guided missile range, 
extension to Ascension Is,, 
agreement, 14964 B 
ChurchIU, Sir W., tX-S. Senate 
tribute, 14430 B ; “ Freedom,” 
Williamsburg awards, 14487 A 
Cyprus, U.S. statements, Bilt. 
representations, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s statement, 14757 A 
Declaration of Washington 
(Eden - Elsenhower), 14685 A 
Eden - Selwyn Lloyd visit, talks 
with Pres. Elsenhower, Mir. 
pT^lles^ jt. statement cm Euro- 
pean, Middle Easte^ Far 
Eastern policy/ Bedaraticm of 
Washington signed, 14685 A 
Elizabeth, Queen Mobhei*, Visit, 
' ll053 B * ' 

European oil ^orta^ (Mddle 
Eaqt crisis), u restrieijons 

"^^ ‘on kdmgml bil supplies 
until An^o-^kench f wh- 

' drawal firpm Egypt Infced'by 

' Pres. Eisenhb-wer, ”U.“S/'bmer- 
tWin!^plahi^’t5249 A'-' 
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IJOTTED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Usuted Kie|adk>m witli* 

Export-Import Baink credit to 
U.K. imo laiiiioa), 15283 A 
Guided xaisdies* collaboration, 
1439T A ; proposed exteasiou 
of Bahamas long-raiige proTing 
groimd, 11735 B 
Heavy watc^, U.S. sate, 147 05 A 
Israeii-Arab settlement, 
proposals, XJ,K. endorsemmt, 
14392 A 

Itond-Lioase settlement, XJ K. 
payment, 5th liwtalmt., 14028 
B ; total repayments to end- 
1955, balance outstanding, 
14700 O 

Lend-Lease sllTer, ir.K. return 
shipments, 14845 B 
Nuclear power plants, con- 
struction OTacseaa, U.^ and 
tl.S. tons* co-operation agree- 
ment, 14711 B 

Sues Canal. Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Fr.-U.K.-U^- discus- 
saons in JLondon, prop<ml tor 
international oonference in 
Loudon to discuss interna- 
tional control of Canal, 15001 
A ; 15013 A ; Fr.-U.K--U.S. 
proiKJsal for formation of 
Canial Users' Associatioii, 
Egyptian denunciation, second 
London Conf. convened, 15101 
A ; Association established, 
inauguration, 15125 A; U.S. 
support for Anglo-French re- 
solution on 18-Power proposals 
in U.N. Sec. Cd-, S.C.U.A. 
Council decisions, Fr,-U.K. 
differences with U.SuA. on 
payment of Canal dues, 15252 
A 


Transatlantic telephone system, 
opening, 15121 D 
Trinidad Oil Co., purchase by 
Texas Co., U.K. Govt/s con- 
ditional approval, 14972 A; 
agreement on safeguards 
between Trinidad Govt, and 
Texas Co., 15031 B; U.iL 
GovL’s final approval, Texas 
Co-% purchase of Ordinary 
stock, 15071 D 

U.S. agricultural sorplnaes, re- 
ceipts (total to 30-3-54), alloca- 
tion (1954-55). 14207 B 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. coal, British purchase 
agreement, 14269 A 
U.8. defence aid, figs. (1954), 
14235 A; (1955), 14810 A; 
(Ist half, 1956), 15169 A 
U.S. Govt, csontracts, British 
bids rejected, acjcepted, 14030 
05 14602 0 


U.S loan, U.K. repayment, 5th 
instillment, 14628 B; total 
repaythente to end-1955, bal- 
ance outstanding, 14700 C; 
U.K. reque^ for vpaiver of 
jtnterest (1956), 15239 A 
offshore purchases (1954), 
d4089 A; {Tinnier aircraft), 
14365 A; d^ery). 

14944 At (1st hali, 1956), 

U^. surplus tobacco, "^.K. 
purdiase agahisti pi^V^oiif of 
^ bousing for U.S. serv|<^ per- 
Sonne) in agi^eeinents 

' '(m5>:^-14J^t ^B; 'tl^56). 
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UNITED KINGDOM (eoat.) 

Uidveriiltes* 

London, sx^ecial relationship 
with University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
14164 B 

Oxford University, 400th anni- 
versaries (St. John's, Trinity), 
14340 E; Ford Foundation 
grant to Ktiffield College 
(Europ. comparative politics, 
etc.), 14715 B ; senior mem- 
bers' reactions to Anglo- 
French military intervention 
iu Bgypt» 15201 A 

University College of the S.W. 
of England, full university 
status, 14531 J> 

Venemela, Rdadom with. 

British destroyers, Venezuelan 
purchase, 14991 C 
Vietnmn (South), Kelatfons with. 

Biem rfegime, attitude to, 
U.K:--Fr.-U-S, talks, 14949 A 


Wages and Salaries. 

(See also Strikes and Industrial 
Disputes.) 

Civil Servants, pay Incareases, 
14847 B 

Coal miners, increaj^, 14269 A ; 
14882 A 

Dockers, guaranteed minlmma 
incr., 13979 A 

Equal pay, see eepazate sub- 
heading above. 

Farm workers, increase, 13985 
A; 14647 A; fresh wage 
demand, rejection, 14831 A 
(Note) ; increase, 15032 D 
Full employment, economic 
Implications (wages, profits, 
prices). Govt. White Paper, 
14802 A ; Mr. MacmlOan's 
appeal for restraint m wages, 
prices and dividends, 14977 
A; 15070 A 

Increatses, review, comparison 
with cost-of-living increase 
(1955), wage, company profit, 
and dividend increases <1947- 
55), Sir J Bralthwalte’e state- 
ment. 14692 A 

Post Office employees, pay incr. , 
14847 B 

Rallwaymenj claims. Increases, 
1424Q A ; further increases, 
14280 A 

Review (1954), 14064 A; In- 
esreases (1938-54), 14088 B; 
(Ist half 1956), 15093 A 
Teachers* saJarfes, equal pay 
14165 B ; salary Increase 
(new Burnham Scedesh 15120 
A 

T.U.C. conference (Brighton), 
abandqmnent of wage re- 
straint policy, 1528Q A 
Wages lndex,f|gs.(l955),14692A 

See maia hfig.^, Wales,, letter W*. 
War Damage Payments. 
Payments (1954, 1955,. total to 
1955), 14660 B » 


WarlMfemoittls* 

See under main hei^ding Brirish 

^ Cteuaiboiiwealtli of Narions, 

‘ * 

* ' a vliilinM, RoHof BCononr, 

« ^ tP^master-Gmeral, lesigna- 
tlofi, 14120 A 
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Watldniscm, Mr. Harold. 

Brlti^ Transport Commisalon, 
flntmciai po^tton,* chargee in- 
oreaee, statements, 14807^ A 
Minister of Transport and CJIvil 
Aviation, apptnit., 14601 A 
Wcetnilii^lSr Abbe^. 

CivlVan war Tiotlms, Boll of 
Himoujl, 14708 J> ; ^ 

Woot^^ , ^ ^ \ ’ 

See iii£dn headiiit* 


UNITED KINGDOM (oont.) 

Woolton, Earl. 

Chancellor of Duchy ot Lan- 
caster, resignation, 14601 A 
ConsKjrvative Party, chairman- 
ship. r^ignation, 14439 E 
Conservative Party conference 
<Bonmemouth),farewl. speech, 
14493 A 

Earldom, conferment, 14601 A 
Yemen, Relatioxui with. 

Aden Protectorate, see main 
heading, letter A. 

Yugoslavia, Relatious with, 
Kardeb, M., London talks. Joint 
statement, 14584 C 
Haval Joint exercises, 14350 B 
Tito, President, criticism of 
Baghdad Pact, U.K. clarifica- 
tion request, 14680 O 
Trade arrangements (1954), 
14180 A 

U.K. aid, continuation, debt 
repayment period extended, 
14162 A: new repayment 
arraugeinents, talks, 14584 C ; 
further interest rate reduction, 
total outstanding, 14803 B ; 
agreement on repayment, 
Yugoslav ratification, 15198 F 
Western Powers' continued co- 
operation with, Belgrade dis- 
cussions, 14295 D ; Pres. 
Tito on Yugoslav attitude, 
14358 A 

UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION. 

Armed Forces. 

Far East, C.-in-0. (Gen. Taylor), 
14010 A; (Gen. Lenmitzer), 
14234 A 
Atomic Energy. 

Atomic radiation, effects, inter- 
national study ettee., creation, 
XJ.N. Gen. Aasbly. decision, 
14667 A 

International Atomic Eneigy 
Agency, creation, U.N. Gen. 
Assbly. decision, 14667 A ; 
draft statute, Wa^ington con- 
ference agreement, Vienna 
proposed as headquarters, 
14921 A ; amended provi- 
sions, final approval, 15261 A 
Internationa] scientific eonf . , 
Advisory CJttee. membership, 
Ist meeting, 13993 A; for 
conf, proceedings (Geneva) 
see ’under main hdg., letter A : 
second couf. in 2-3 years' " 
time, U.N. Gen. -Assbly. de- 
cision, 14667 A 

Peaceful use. Pres. Elsenhower's 
proposals, unanimously ap- 
proved by Gen. Asshly.,13993A 

Budget,, 

Figs. (1955), 14010 A ; (1956), 
supplementary 1955 appro- 
priation), 14667 A 
Charter of Ae U.N. 

Review, preparatory ettee. for 
conf to be set up, U.N. Gen, 
Assbly. decision. 1466 7 A 
Chadren’s Fund (UNICEF). 
CTontributions (U.B.S,R.), 
14335 E 

Collective Measures Committee. 
Report, principles of future 
collective action, approval, 
, 14010 A 

Disarmament Commission. 

Sub-committee, resrumption of 
discussions, annoemt., 13993 
A; discussions (1955-56), 
Western and Soviet proposals, 
dea^ook. 14851 A , 

Eeunomic and .Social Council. 

/ Econconfo and FinantdaJ €tt^., 
reciniimenctattis. (Int. Fiaanoe 
Corp., flow of private capital, 
etc.), 14010 A " f 
Economic Commission for Latin 
Ainf^ca, Spain : admitted, 
14376 A ; Japan admitted as 
Observer, 15671 E^ ^ > 


UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION fcont.) 

Economic and Social Council. 
Membership, elections, 13993 
A ; (1956), 14667 A 
SUNFED. formation post- 
poned, 14010 A; 14395 A; 
14687 A 

Econonnic Commission for A:^ 
and the Far East. 

Executive Seci'etary (Narasi- 
mhan nine Lokanathaii). 15167 
G 

Economic Commission for 
£uros>e. 

Coal, European production, pro- 
ductivity, manpower, etc., see 
•mfl in hdg. European Coal Faro- 
duction, letter E. 

European industrial produc- 
tion, indices (1952,53), 14340 
A 

Membership, admission of Ger- 
man Federal Republic, 146150 
Steel, European production, see 
main hdg. European Steel PrO" 
ducrion, letter E- 
Ecoxtomic Commission for Latin 
America. 

See Economic ondSocialCoundl 
above. 

E]nplo3^ec8« 

Loyalty Investigations, com- 
pensation award to dismissed 
employees. General Assembly's 
approval, 14010 A ; Unesco 
suspensions, 14084 A ; 14536 
A ; dismissal (Petrov), 15144 E 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO). 

Director-General, Mr. Sen mce 
Dr. Garden, 15100 B 
Locust control, Saudi Arabian 
expulsion of British mission, 
14908 B 

World Food Reserve, report on, 
Gen. Assbly's request, 14010 A 
General Assembly. 

Agenda (10th session), 14461 A 
Aggression, definition, 14010 A 
Algeria, Arab-AsiaiL proposal 
for debate accepted, French 
withdrawal from Assembly, 
14461 A ; question removed 
from agenda, French delega- 
tion's return to Assembly, 
14667 A 

Anniversary meeting (10th), 
decision (San Francisco), 
14010 A; proceedings, 14301 A 
Arabic, use ot, re8olutn.,14010A 
Atomic eneigy, see special 
subheading. 

Aviation, safety of commercial 
aircraft Inadvertently crossing 
intemtl. frontiers, see main 
heading Aviation, letter A. 
Budget, see special subhdg. 
Burma, CJhinese Nationalist 
troops In, resolntn., 14010 A 
Gharter, review, see snb-headlng 
Charter above. 

China, debates (Soviet allega- 
tions of U.S. aggression " 
and Chinese Nationalist ** pir- 
acy " ; Chinese imprisonment 
of U.S- airmen, request to U.N. 
Secretary-General t?o obtain 
airmen's release), 13993 A 
Collective security, resolution, 
14010 A 

Cyprus, EnosiSt debate post- 
poned, 13993 A ; Grfeek pro- 
posal for debate defeated, 
14461 M ; Greek decision 
not tb press lor debate, 14693 
« A ; protest agst. Brlttsh de- 
portation of Archbishop Mak- 
orlos, new reque^ for Qen. 
Assbly- debata^ of Cyprus 
question, IA757 A 
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UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION (cont.) 

General Assembly. 
Bisarmament, r^amption of 
discussions, unanimous ap- 
proval, 13993 A ; contiii. of 
discussions in U-N. sub-ottee , 
Gen. Assbiy, approval, U.S. 
plan for mutual aeriai recon- 
nataiiice and Soviet plan for 
control posts at strategric 
centres endorsed, Edon and 
Faure proposals recommended, 
1466T A 

Butcb New Guinea (West 
Irian>. debate, 13993 A ; Arab- 
Aslan request for further de- 
bate accepted, 14461 A ; 
<5en. Assbiy. support forcontd. 
Netherlan^-lndoneslan dis- 
cusidons, 14667 A 
Emergency session, 15173 A 
Food, World Food Keserve, 
resolution, 14010 A 
Forced labour, resolutm.liOlOA 
France, withdrawal from As- 
sembly, 14461 A ; return to 
Assembly, 14667 A 
French Morocco, resolution, 
14010 A ; decMon not to 
debate, 14667 A 
Greenland, no longer dependent 
territo^, resolution, 14010 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, resolu- 
tions for withdrawal of Soviet 
forces, free elections, and 
entry of U.N. observers, non- 
compliance by Soviet and 
Hungarian Govts., 15221 A 
International Finance Corp., see 
special subheading. 

Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
Aj[igIo-Prench military mter- 
vention in Snez C3anai area, 
emergency resolutions, call for 
cease-fire, 15173 A ; further 
resolutions on cease-fire and 
formation of U.N. Interna- 
tional Force for Middle East, 
acceptance by Egypt, Israel, 
France, and U.K., 15201 A 
Korea, resolutns. on XJNGTJRK, 
UNKEA, 14010 A ; 14667 A 
Xlbya, U.N. Libyan Tribunal 
dissolved, Italo-Libyan Mixed 
Arbitration Cominsn., 14667 A 
Membership, see specfial sub- 
heading below. 

Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, 
self-governing status recog., 
Neth. Govt/s obligation to 
submit reports to U.N. ended, 
14667 A 

Palestine refugees, see sub-hdg. 

Refugee ProMcm* below. 
President, Br. van Elefifens 
(ninth session, 1954-55), 13993 
A-; Sefior Maza (10th session, 
1955-56), 14461 A 
Refugee Fund, see sub-headlhg 
Refugee Problem* below. 
Sessions, ninth* 13993 A ; 
14010 A; lOth, 14461 A; 
(10th), 14667 A 
South Africa, apixrfkeid policy, 
Indian community, reaolu- 
Idons, 13993 A ; S.A. protest 
withdrawal from Assembly, 
14667 A 

South-West Africa, (Otoe’s re- 
port, resolution, 14010 A? 
voting procedure,Intnl.Conrt'8 
opinion, 14323 F ; resoluMons, 
closing down of S.A. delega- 
tion's New York oflace in pro- 
tect agstrf Trupteesblp Cttee/s 
hearing of Rev. Scott,* 14667 A 
Staff of U.N. agencies, decisions 
of U.N. administrative tri- 
bunal, review machinery cre- 
ated j^pppals to Inteisiatipnal 
Court), 14536 ^iPereen- 
ing ettee. set up fow^ appeals 
, agst. U.N. .Admlpfoitiatlve 
Tribunal decisions,,^ 14667 A 


UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION (cont.) 

Genera! Assembly. 

SU^^FEB, *s«e item “ Under- 
developed countries ” below. 
Technical Assistance Prog., see 
special sub-heading below. 
Tc^oland, U-K. memorandum, 
inquiry misilon into merger, 
resolution, 14010 A ; deciMon 
on U.N. Plebiscite, 14667 A 
Tunisia* resoiution, 14016 A 
Underdeveloped countries, ec- 
onomic aid, resolutions (SUN- 
FED, Intntl. Finance Corp-, 
etc.), 14010 A ; resjolation on 
structure and operation of 
SUNFEB, 14667 A 
Universal Children’s Bay. re- 
commendation, 14010 A 
Women, status, resolution, 
14010 A 

Genocide Ckinveirdon. 

Ratification, 13969 B 
Hammarskidid, Dr. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, mes- 
sages to Soviet and Hun- 
garian Governments, investi- 
gating group formed, 15221 A 
Israeli operations agst. Egypt, 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Snez Canal area, 
reports on formation of U.N. 
International Force for Middle 
East, 15201 A 

Middle East peace mission. 
Security Council resolution, 
Egyptian and Israeli pledges, 
14793 A; unconditional cease- 
fire accepted by Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, I 
arrangements for U.N. obser- 
vation posts in Gaza area and 
for avoidance of incidents on i 
Lake Tiberias, Br. Hammars- 
skold’s report to Security ! 
Councl, correspondence with | 
Mr. Ben-Gurion and comments | 
on Suez Canal blockade agst. i 
Israeli shipping, comments on 
Jord. waters dispnte 14885 A ; j 
Security Council resolution, i 
14985 A ; discussions with i 
Mr, Ben-Gurion, M. Hashem, | 
and Pres. Nasser, report on i 
frontier situation to Security 
Coundl, 15149 A 
Virits (China. U.K., France, j 
India), Peking discussions on 
U.S. prisoners in China, state- 
m*»nt*f. 14143 A 

World tour, annoemt., 14667 A ; 
discussions in Middle East j 
countries, 14793 A j 

Internatioiial Bank for Recon- | 
stxuctioxi and Oeveloinxieiit. j 
Annnal report (1954), 13984 A | 
Aswan High Bam, prelim* loan ; 
offer, withdrawal, 14991 A j 
Bond Ksues, 13984 A; 14168 ; 
A; 14420 A; 14594 A; 
t 15200 3 

Economto BevelopTnent In- 
stitute, set up, 14168 A 
Interest rates, revision, 15019 B 
International Ffnance Corpora- 
tion, see special subheading, 
Loan!8(IndIa>,13974A; (Austria, 

' -Belgihm,' Ceylon, Colombia, 
El Salvador, France, Hrdfa, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Peru), total 
to June, 1954, f^aym^ts 
(Holland), 13984 A; further 
loans (Australia, British East 
Africa, Colombia, Flulaud, 
India, Norway, F^^ru), repay- 
ments (Iraq, Holland), 14168 
^ A ; (Ttaly),4l4252 B ; (Algeria, 
Austria, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Lebanon, Nicaragua, Pakl- 
, Panama. Peru, Siam, 

Ujeuguay), total (to June, '55), 
14420 A: ^ondurtus, Japan, 


UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANLZATION (conL) 

Iniemailoiial Bank for Recon- 
struction and E>evcIopmetit. 

S. Africa), 14594 A : (Burma, 
Ecuador, Haiti. Japan, Nor- 
way), 14868 A ; (Olombia, 
Rhodesian and Nyasalaod 
Federation, Finland. India, 
Nicaragua), 15019 B; (Aus- 
tria. Costa Hica, Italy, Siam, 
Uruguay), 15200 B 
Meeting (1954), convertibility, 
overseas investment, discus- 
sions. 13984 A 

Membership, admission (Afeha- 
nistan), expulsion (Czecho- 
slovakia), 14347 C; admission 
(S. Korea), 14420 A ; admis- 
sions, (Argentina, Vietnam), 
15142 B 

Vice-Presidents, appomtments 
(Iliff, Knapp, Sommers tnce 
Gamer), 15019 B 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization ( ICAO). 

See mam heading Aviation, 
letter A, 

International Court of Justice. 
Antarctica, Bnt.-Arg. -Chilean 
sovereignty dispute, U K sub- 
mission to court, 14276 A; 
court’s refusal to hear applica- 
tion, 14804 F 

President (Mr. Hackworth), 
14056 D 

S.W. Africa, U.N. voting pro- 
cedure, opinion, 14323 F ; 
Committee decision on oral 
hearings of petitioners, 15088 
O 

International Finance Corporatn. 
Aims, Mr. Gardiner’s state- 
ment, 15048 A 

Charter, proposed provisions, 
14168 A; signatories (U.K., 
Canada, India, Pakistan, etc.), 
14499 A ; in force, 15048 A 
Membership, capit^ subscrip- 
tions, 15048 A 

Plan, U.S.,^ U.K. support, 
13984 A; U.N. resolution, 
14010 A i 

President (Gamer), 15048 A 

International Labour 
Organization* 

Membership, Venezuelan, with- 
drawal, 14212 A 
Petroleum Cttee., Caracas ses- 
sion suspended (Vermeulen 
tnoident), 14212 A 
Intemarional Monetary Fund. 
Meeting (1954), convertibility, 
overseas investment, discus- 
sions, 13984 A 

Membership, admlssii. (Afghan- 
istan), expulsion (Czechoslo- 
vakia), 14347 C ; admission 
(S. Korea). 14420 A; admls- 
rions (Argentina, 'Hetnam), 
15142 B 

Par values (Pakistan rupee), 
14355 E; Paraguayan guar- 
ani, 14791 E 

"Stand-by ” credit arrangmts*. 
credit to Chile, 14875 3 
United Kingdom, application 
to draw on quota, 15239 A ; 
arrangements for dollar draw- 
ings ($1,300 m.), 15260 A 
Korean Situatioii. 

Armisticei, see , main, heading 
Korean Armistiee, letter K. 
UJ^. i Korean R^nstmctlon 
AgWCY (UNKRA), continu- 
anoe, U.N. Oem Ass W* resolu- 
tions, (9th sessfop), 1401^ A ; 
(Kith sesrion), 14667 A . ‘ 
Membership. 

New members, appllcatlotis re- 
ferred to Security Cbuncll, 
oonsideration of Communist 
China’s ^ application d^erred. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION (cont.) 

Mjembershjp. 

13993 A ; admissions by 
Security Ccl and Gen. A^bly. 
(Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
Hungary, Irish Republic, Italy, 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain), de- 
cision on Japan and Mongolia 
deferred, 14637 A ; Sudan's 
admission. Security Council 
recommendation, 14698 F ; 
Morocco, Tunisia, Scewnty 
Council approval, 14999 C; 
Japan’s admission, Security 
Couneil approval, 15260 E 

Palestine Situation. 

(See also under main heading 
Middle East, letter M.) 

Arab Refugees, see subhdg. 
Refugee Problems below, 

Ha mma rsk j old, Br., Mid. East 
peace mission. Security Coun- 
cil resolution, 14985 A; fur- 
ther Middle East peace missiou, 
report on frontier situation to 
Security Council, 15149 A 

Israeli-Egyptiaii mcidents,Gaza 
raid, Patish, etc., Baf Gfdim 
seizure, Sec. Ocl. debates, 
Gen. Bnrns’s preventive pro- 
posals, Egyptian-Israeli re- 
actions, 14157 A ; further 
land and air clashes in Gaza 
area (Khan Yunis, etc.), break- 
down of talks on U.N, pre- 
ventive proposals, new cease- 
fire calls, 14389 A ; cease-fire, 
M,A.C. meeting and Gen. 
Bums’s report on Gaza inci- 
dents, Sec. Cel. resolution, 
14419 A ,* fighting in El Aula 
demihtzd. zone, Gen. Bums’s 
call for withdrawal, Br. 
Hammarsk! bid’s proposals for 
easing of tension, U.K. and 
U.S, support of U.N. pro- 
posals, 14525 A; El Aula 
demilitarized zone, Br. Ham- 
marslq Sid’s discussions with 
Mr. Ben-Gurion and Colonel 
Nasser, Isr.-Egyptian accep- 
tance of proposals to prevent 
new mcidenta (Jan. 1956), 
fresh clashes in Gaza area, 
Egyptian commando raids 
mto Israel, Br. Hammarsk- 
i old’s new mission, Egyptian- 
Israeli pledges to comply with 
armistice agreement (April 
1956), 14793 A; uncondi- 
tional cease-fire, e^blishment 
of U.N, observation posts in 
Gaza area^ Israeli and Egyp- 
tian acceptance, Br. Ham- 
marski old’s report^ 14885 A ; 
border incidents (Gaza area), 
15149 A; renewed Egyptian 
commando raids, 15173 A 
Israeh operations agst. Egypt, 
occupation of Sinai peninsula, 
capture of Gaza, Anglo-French 
ultimatum for ^thdrawal of 
belligerents from Suez Canal 
area., Israeli acceptance, Egyp- 
tian rejection, Fr.-U.K. mili- 
tary mtervention (air offensive 
against ‘Egyptian military tar- 
gets, occtcpation of Port Said 
area), Fr.-U.K. veto in Security 
Ootmoili General Assembly’s 
emeil^ency resolutions, cease- 
fire m operation, 15173 A; 

* (Stenewa Assembly's further 
resotations on ceasefire end 

. formation of U.N. fittiftma- 

* tidial Force for Middle Bast, 
acceptance * by » Egypt, ^ Ism^ 
France, and U.K., ‘l52bt A; 
i Soviet proposal fek armed U.S. 

-Soviet Intervention, refection 
by Security CJouncil, 15217 A 
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Israeli-JordaniaB border inci- 
dents (Jerusalem, Beit Mqya, 
etc.), Gen. Bnras's report, 
Israeii reply, Israeli reamnptn. 
in M.A.C., Sec. Gel. debates, 
U.K.-U.S. preventiT© pro- 
poeaiB, Jordanian appeal for 
Arab aid, Israeli peace pro- 
posals, 14079 A ; incideaits, 
14793 A ; nneonditiojml cease- 
fire, Xsi^li and Jordanian 
acceptance. Dr. Hammar- 
sls 3 dM% report, 14885 A ; 
Israeli repnsal raids (Rabwa, 
Gbarandal, Hnsan, Q^qiiya), 
Israeli withdrawal from isr.- 
Jord. Armistics© Oominiasion, 
15149 A 

Israeli-Ijebaii^e acceptance of 
tmconditionai cease-fire, 14885 
A 

Israeli-Syrian border incidents, 
Gen. Bnms's report, Israeli 
reply, Israeli defeeniioii of 
Syrian aarciaffc, 14079 A ; new 
inddente, Israeb protest to 
Sea Conndl, 14525 A; 
Lai:e Tiberias raid* Syrian 
appeal to Sec, CcL, General 
Bnms’s reiwrt. Sec- Cd. de- 
bates, condemnation of Israel, 
14643 A ; Lalke ITbenas, 
Syrian shooting' dopra. of 
Israeli aircraft, 14793 A ; 
tmconditional cease-fire, ar- 
rangements for aToidano© of 
incidents on liak© Tiberias. 
Israeli and Syrian acceptance. 
Dr. Hanmaarskiold's report, 
14885 A 

laradl-Syrian exchange of 
prisonera, 14793 A 
Mix€>d Armistice CkJmmissions, 
see ** U.N. Trnce Snpervlsory 
Organljcation ** below, 

F.N. Trace Snperrisory Organi- 
zation, new CMef <rf Staff 
(Mai.-Gen, Bnms), reports on 
border inddemts, Israeli re- 
snmption in Mixed Annistloe 
Commission, U.K.-U.S- pre- 
venrive proposals, 14079 A; 
Israelf - Egyptian incidents, 
Gen. Bnms^s preventive pro- 
posaife, reactions, 14157 A; 
GecL Bnms's reappointment, 
14378 B ; statement on Israeli 
-Egyptian incidents, break- 
down of talks on preventive 
proposals, 14389 A : cease-fire, 
M*A.O. meeting and Gen. 
Bnms*e report on Gaim iicl- 
dents, 14419 A; Egypt-Isor. 
fighting in El fAtfia deinilitar- 
l 2 »d zone, Gen. Bnms’s eaB for 
withdrawal from zone, 14525 
A ; Gen. Bnms^e report on 
merias raid, talks with 
Egypt land* Isra^ on Dr. 

, Hammarskjpd’a proposals for 
, relaxation of tendon,, qnalifled 
Jjro.-Egypt. aiCoeptance,14643 A 
Refitgee Prbbleim. > 

' <See also imd^ maJn heading 
Refugee FroBleiiia, Irtte It) 
Nansen Medal, awards - <1954, 

Palestiim Arab, refogees,- UN- 
Rl^A* five-year exbwision, 

1 bn4go% .14019 A; BNRWA 
ppm^ned; Gen. Assbly. 

* > M. f Lahonlsse’s 

/ rpipris 14e9T>A , ^ 2 ' 

Reaetti^ei^ plan, UJei-*Hlgh 
„,«panKdMon ^0 propel Gen. 

. Ass^bly*«approvAbJbt0€OA; 
i,fcmdi 5 eatabRshed," ^ ocKotacibn- 
,fltiixi||.4^0crntlve ottee^ apptd., 
f 141*36 B t . I, * 

O o iD miHai onejt for 
oiJRefag^s,^; coordination, of re- 


UNITID NATIONS 
ORGANIZATEON (conti) 

Referee Pipoblesiis. 

U.N. Refuge© Fund, Gen. 
A»bly. aps^eal for cerntribn- 
tions to (1956), 14667 A 
Secretariat 

Staff, see Employees above. 
Secoiily Comicii. 

Algeria, Arab-Asiaa request for 
debate rejected, 14965 A 
China, Formosa dispute, de- 
bate, invitation to Chinese 
Cotmnnnist Govt., Chinese 
i rejection, 14017 A; N.2. 
cease-fire proposals, debate 
aiiaonmed, 14117 A 
Hnngarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Soviet 
veto of U.S. resolution for 
withdrawal of Soviet forces, 
issue referred to Gen. Assbly., 
15221 A 

Israeli-Arab differences, de- 
bates, 14079 A; resolutions, 
14157 A; 14419 A; 14643 A; 
Br. Hammarskjold’s peace 
mission to Middle East, 14793 
A; 14885 A; resolution on 
Dr. Hammarskold’s Middle 
East peace mission, 14985 A ; 
debate on Isp.-Jord* border 
Incidents, 15149 A 
Israeli operations agst. Egypt. 
Fr.-U.K- threat of mihtary 
intervention in Suez Canal 
area, Fr.-U-K. veto of U.S. 
and Soviet resolutions on 
cease-fire, issue referred to 
General Ass^bly, 15173 A; 
Soviet proposal for armed 
U.S. -Soviet intervention, re- 
jection, 15217 A 
Membership, elections, 13993 
A ; elections (Australia, Cuba,, 
Yugoslavia vice Brazil, New 
Zealand, Turkey), deadlock 
between Yugoslavia and 
Pfiffippines settled, 14667 A 
Soviet representative, M. Sobo- 
lev (Wee late M, Vyshinsky), 
14072 B 

Su^ Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Anglo-French Note, 
15101 A; Anglo-French ref. 
of dispute to Security Council, 
S^yptian - oounter-oomplaint, 
15125 A : debates^ unanimous 
approval of Anglo-French- 
I^yptian agreement on ** Six 
Principles” for Suez Canal 
regime, Soviet veto of Anglo- 
French resefiution on 18- 
Power proposals, ]^raeli mem- 
orandum, on Egyptian bloc- 
kade, 15252 A 

U.N. membership, see subhdg. 
Membership above. 

%ieciail TJJNf. Fund for Economic 
Dev^opment (SUNFED). | 

jFoxmation po^oned, 14010 * 
A; 14395 A; 14667 A I 

Ted mi c a t Assistance fbit^r anam e. 
Agreements (Sudan), 14140 B 
AllocatioiMftl956), 14667 A 
Oontributions (1956)* 14667 A 
Technloal A£»sistanoe Board, 
report a954), 14395 A 
Tenth Anniyersaxy* 

^ Special San Francisco session, 
speeches, final declaration, 
14301 A 

Truateciihlp Council. 

Membership (1956), 14667 A 
U,N.aiildreii»s Fund (Unicef). 
Mexioo* anti-malaria campaign, 
8um>ly of equipment, 15107 B 
Pakistan, rice gift, 15006 A 

UJf . Saenriflc and 

^GtdWral O];ga]:i^rion (Unesco). 
Art treasures in Wirtime, con- 
vention, 14084 A ;* in^forlse, 
xatiteation% 15047’ G > 
Books, etd iUustoma exemption 
1 ' UlK. ratification, Fr. 

¥^^tti^e]n€nlztilm;i44084‘!A^ ‘ 


UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION (oont.) 

U-N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization <Une$co). 
Budget (1955-56), 14084 A 
Conferences (Montevideo, 1954), 
14084 A 

Deputy Director-(3teneral (M. 
Maheu), 14084 A 
Employees, see ” Staff ” below. 
Executive Board, Govt, repre- 
sentation, membership,! 4084A 
Headquarters, new, foundation 
stone laid, agrmt. with France 
on extra-territorial status, 
14560 D 

Holy See, permanent observer, 
appointment (Mgr. Pirozzi), 
14917 C 

Membership, 14084 A ; S. 
African withdrawal, 14135 C j 
new members (Bulgaria, Ethi- 
opia, Paraguay), 14917 C 
Scientific research.intemational 
council, formation, 14084 A 
Staff, loyalty eases, regulatns. 
amended, U.S. employees sus- 
pended (Leff case, etc.), 14084 
A ; dismissed U.S. employees, 
ILO administrative tnbunal 
decision, order for reinstate- 
ment or damages, 14536 A 
Student travel, international 
coupon system in f orce,14084A 
Universal Copyright Conventn., 
ratifications, 14084 A ; further 
ratifications, in force, 14573 A 
World Health Organization. 
Membership, Soviet resumptn., 
14335 E 

Mexico, anti-malaria campaign, 
supply of technicians, 15107 B 

World Aieteorologieal 
Organizatioa. 

Universal codes.in force,139 78E 

UNITED STATES. 

Administration. 

Air Force, SeCTetary (Quarles 
vice Talbott), 14375 A 
Army, Secretary (Brucker vice 
Stevens), 14279 D 
Aviation facilities, planning. 
Special Adviser (Curtis), 14732 
B 

Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue (Harrington), 14564 D 
Director of Budget (Brxmdage 
vice Hughes), 14732 B 
Disarmament problems, Special 
Assfetant (Stassen) ,14119 A 
Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, director 
(Finnegran), 14021 B 
Health, Education, Welfare 
(Folsom vice Mrs^ Hobby), 
14324 C 

interior. Secretary of„ Mr. 
Seaton appointed, vice Mr. 
Maokay, 14806 B 
Ihtemational Co-operation 
Administration, director 
(Hollister)^ 14173 A 
Intematl. co-operation. Special 
Adviser ( Jackson), 14732 B 
Stater Department, see special 
subheading. 

Afghauiztan, RclatlcMtis witii, 

Agrloultural surpluses, 14207 B 
UB. aid,^ proposal^, 14173 A ; 

, (to 1955), 14449 B ; (1954-55), 
14T42 A ’ 

AgricuitaTO. 

Agricultural Adjustment Bill 
(1954), provfsns. (fie^ble price 
supports; etCib Oongressibnal 
^ passage.^enaetin^t, a 
^ Crops, cohtrtfiS, pride sdppbrts 
’ {oottoBU‘-iiaiize;*»ricei*^Wheat, 
w«M), lrri:eiWda tl'S^S), T3991 
A 7 ’ (cotton,' malzei wheat), 

• ^ bbntrol^, fixed acred^, wheat 
price snpiior^* 14492 0; 

acreage allotments (Cotton, 
maize, rice; etc.), 14778 A; 


UNITED STATES (csont.) 

Agriculture. 

control, price supports 
(wheat, maize, rice), anneemt.. 
Farm Act provisions, 14906 A 
Farm BiH (1956), first Bill 
vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower, 
second Bill, enactment, pro- 
visions (**SoiI Bank,” price 
supports, acreage allotments, 
disposal of surplus products 
etc.), 14906A 

Farmers* net incomes, fall 
(1955), 14906 A 
" Son Bank,” Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s l^slative proposals, 
14778 A, Farm Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 14906 A 
Surplus agricultural products, 
disposal. Bill enacted, first 
pre^rress report, total <3k>vt. 
stocks (June 1954), decMons 
on overseas marketing of dairy 
products. Austral., N.Z. pro- 
tests, Order on use of sale 
proceeds, 13991 A ; sale agrmt. 
(Yugoslavia), 14162 A i total 
sales (to 30-9-54), allocation 
to U.K. (1954-55), 14207 B ; 
disposal hmit increased. Bill 
enacted, 1954-55 sales. Govt, 
stocks, 144920 ; supply agree- 
ment with Brazil, 14597 A; 
Govt, stocks and expenditure 
on price supports, disposal 
agrmts. with foreign countries. 
President’s legisl. proposals to 
reduce surpluses (“ eoE bank ” 
etc.), foreign protests at ex- 
panded sales of surplus cotton, 
dairy produce, etc., final dis- 
posal of surplus butter stocks, 
14778 A; disposal agreements 
with Yugoslavia, 14798 B ; 
with Burma, Cfiule, South 
Korea, gift to Spain, foreign 
protests agst. dumping, 14874 
A ; Farm Bill, provisions, en- 
actment, 14906 A ; disposal 
agreement with Pakistan, 
15006 A ; U.K. purchase of 
tobacco against provision of 
housing for U.S. service per- 
sonnel, 15034 D ; supply 
agreement with India, 15171 
A ; with Italy, 15213 B 
Wheat, see item ** Crops.” 
Aircraft Industry. 

Civil aircraft, review, 14397 A ; 
(Boelng-707, Douglas DC-8 
jet airliners), 14483 B 
General Dynamics Corpn. (Con- 
vair, Canadair), collaboration 
with Bristol Aeroplane Co. on 
long-range tnrho-prop air- 
craft, 14551 A 

Military aircraft, review,! 4397A 
Vertical take-off (Popo,“ Flying 
Platform,” etc.), 14397 A 
Air Force. 

(See also under Defence Policy). 
Appropriate. (1955-56), 14387 A 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Twining 
appointed, 14234 A 
Command apptmts.. Contin- 
ental (Partridge), Far East 
(Knter), 14234 A 
Expansion, 14387 A 
Strength, increase, 1438T A 
Supersonic flight “stopifing” 
tester land speed record estab- 
Ushed, 14026* A 
Alaska. ' « 

Statehood, legislation shelved, 
14224 E 

Albaaiat Relations wltii. 

U.S. balloon launohinga over 
Albania, Albanian proteft, 
1471^ A ; 

U.S.. food offer, Albanian re- 
jection, 14083 0 
' Avgentiita, Relations with. 

Atomic oo-operation agreement, 
14360 A i y 

Lonardi regime, recognition, 
14437 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) | 

Armed Forces, 1 

See under separate snbliead- 
ings and Ekfence Politgr. 

Army. 

(See aJso under Defence Policy), 
Appointments, C.-in-O., XJ.S. 
Army in Europe (Hodes rfcc 
McAnliffe), 14863 B 
Appropriation. (1355 - 56), 
14387 A 

Army Secretary, Adminis- 
tration above. 

CMef of Staff, Gen. Taylor 
appointed, 14234 A 
Command apptmts., Europe 
{McAtdiffe), Far East (Taylor), 
Stb Army (Benmlteer), 14091 
A ; Far East {Bemioltzer), 
14234 A 

Strengtli, rednction, 14387 A 
XJ.S, Army in Enrope, C.-in-C. 
(McAnliffe), 14091 A ; in- 
definite retkitn.,. Pres. Biaen- 
liower's assurance, 14114 A; 
Admiral Radford’s propc^ed 
redaction, Mr. Bnlles’s state- 
ment, German representations, 
15094 A 

Atomic Energy and Rcseardi. 

(See also xmder main beading, 
letter A.) 

Atomic and hydrc^n bomb 
tests, Soviet proposal for ban, 
Mr. BnBes on XJ.S. attitude, 
14566 A 

Atomic Energy CJonrmission, 
new appointments, 14214 A; 
report on BiMni and Nevada 
H-bomb tests, 14305 A ; semi- 
annual report, new member 
(Vance), 14765 A 
Atomic libraries, gifts to foreign 
conntries, 14360 A ; 14765 A 
Atomic mercbant sliip. Pres. 
Eisenbower’s proposal, con- 
stractLon, H. of Rep. approval, 
14360 A 

Atomic patents, XJ.H.-XJ.S-- 
Can. agreement, 15133 A 
Atomic submarines, see sub- 
beading Navy. 

Atomic weapons, Nevada tests 
(1955>,14214A; A.E.C. report 
on BlMni and Nevada H-bomb 
tests, casualty figs., statement 
' by Fed. of American Scientists 
(XJ.N. study suggested), 14305 
A; cheap manufacture (hy- 
drogen-uranium bomb), 14360 
A ; recovery of Bikini casual- 
ties, 14390 A ; Enlwetok and 
Bikini tests (1956), 15060 C 
** Atoms for Peace ” plan, see 
“ Peaceful uses " below. 
Ob-operaMon agrmts. (TJ.K., 
Oanada, etc.), 14360 A; 
(Japad), 14641 B ; (Vene- 
zuela), 14720 A; (W. Ger- 
many), 14728 A ; (Austria, 
Iraq), 14765 A; (Clanada- 
XJK.), extension, 15133 A 
Electricity generation, first ex- 
periment (West MRton), Govt, 
aid for private atomic power 
plant projects, 14360 A ; 
further experiment (Arco), 
14416 A 

Fissile materials, Inor. supply 
offer, selling prices annod., 
14360 A ; large-scale re- 
lease by Pres- Elsenhower for 
home and foreign use, 14765 A 
Ford Prize, armomt., 14360 A 
WuTmryu Maru casualties, see 
Japan, Rrihrions sritfu 
l^da. Budget prorlBioiis (li955- 
56). 14086 A; (1956-67), 

« 14^31 A' 

H^vy water, sales to fdrelgn 
countries, 14765 A ' 
Peaodfti utes^ “ PresJ Elsen- 
hower’S ofCir of * equtoinent, 
trahig., Ider. 

of» fissile ndateriai; #rioe list, ; 
gifts ^ ^ atcmdo llhi^ea," 


UNTIED STATES (cont.) 

Atomic Enetgy and Reseatch. 
bOateral co-operation agrmts., 
14360 A ; Preeideiit Eisen- 
hower’s large-scale release of 
fissile matoiai for home and 
forefet ufi», heavy water sales, 
rep<nrt of citizens’ pan^ on 
peaceful applications, 14765 
A ; bilateral co-operation 
agreements, 15133 A 
Radiation, National Academy 
of Sciences report, 15099 A 
Radio-isotopes, export re- 
strictions rriaxed, 14765 A 
XJranlum supplies, XJ.S.-BeIg. 
agreement, 14360 A 
Zirconium, production, 14416 A 
Australia, RdLatkma with. 
Atomic co-operation ogreemt., 
15133 A 

Atomic library, U.S. gift,14360 A 
Heavy water, XJ.S. sale, 147 65 A 
XJ.S. farm surpluses (dairy pro- 
ducts), marketing overseas 
Australian protests, 13991 A , 
XJ.S. surplus wheat sales abroad 
below market prices. Austral, 
complaints, 14778 A ; 14874 A 
Austria, Relations with. 

Atomic oo-operatton agreement, 
14765 A 

Austrian army, XT.S. arms sup- 
plies, transfer of XJ.S. military 
installations m Austria,! 4561 A 
Ausirian i>erpetual neutrahty, 
XJ.S. recognition, 14570 F 
Austrian State treaty, see main 
heading Austria, subheading 
" State Treaty." 

Former XJ.S. oil interests In 
Austria, restitution or com- 
pensation, agrmt., 14762 O 
Occupation r^ime ended, 
14193 A j U.S, occupation 
forces withdrawn, 14561 A 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
XJ.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, sale agrmt., loan of 
proceeds for eoonomio re- 
habilitation of former Soviet 
zone, 14778 A 
Baghdad Pact. 

Economic and Counter-sub- 
version Committees, XJ.S. full 
membership, 14873 A 
General Se<aretariat, XJ.S. flnan- 
<aal contribution, 14873 A 
Members’ integrity and inde- 
pendence, XJ.S. warning agst, 
interference, 15230 A 
Permanent military, pohtlcal, 
economic liaison estabbshed, 
14565 A 

XJ.S. military, economic and 
technioal aid, continuation, 
14873 A 

XJ.S. military liaison offtoe 
(Baghdad), estah., 14873 A 
XJ.S. support for pact re- 
afffermed (Eisenhower - Eden 
statement), 14685 A 
Bank Rates. 

Increases, 14177 A ; 14368 A ; 
14448 B; 14588 F ; 14799 B ; 
14858 B; 15194 B 

Bankfo^a 

Bank rate, see subhdg. ahove. 
Mergm, 14152 B 
Bd^um, Relations with. 

Atomic energy agnnts., (co- 
operation, Congo uranfum 
supplies), 14360 A ; co-dp'era- 
tion agreement, 15133 A 
XT.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Bolivia, Relations 
XJ.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55). 14742 A 
^ Braril, Relations ^th. 

Atofialb co-’bperation agreement, 
' 14360 A ' 

B^,S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 
* (iml-55% 14742 A 


, UNITED STATES (coat.) 

j Brazil, Relations with. 

XJ.S. loan for industrial develop- 
ment, 15134 A 

XJ.S. surplus agrxc. products, 
supply agrmt., loan of pro- 
ceeds to Brazil for ©con. de- 
velopment, 14597 A 

Budget. 

Betafis, 1955-56, 14088 A ; 
1956-57, 14731 A 

Bulgaria, Relarions with. 

Bulgarian pre-war suraets in 
U.S.A., U.S. seizure. 14787 E 
Israeli airliner, riiooting down 
over Bulgaria, loss df American 
lives (1955), Bulg. apology and 
oompeoasation offer, 14744 B 
XJ.S. haHoon launchings over 
Bu^aria, Bulgarian protest, 
14723 A 

1 

Bumm, Relations with. 

Atomic library, XJ.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
bdg. Colombo Pla^ letter C. 
Dulles, Mr., visit. 14081 A 
XJ Nu’s XJ.S visit, talks with 
Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. BuBes, 
joint statement, 14585 A 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1950-55), 14651 A 
U.S. surplus agric. products 
(cotton etc.), sale agreement, 
14874 A 

Cambodia, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Flan, letter C. 
Bullee, Mr., visit, 14081 A 
U.S. aid (military and econ- 
omic), 14161 A ; (military aid), 
agrmt., 14286 A; (1948-55), 
14442 B ; mibtary aid agrmt., 
International Control Com- 
mission’s acceptance, 14484 
A; (1950-56), 14651 A; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 

Canada, Rriatlons with. 

Atomic co-operation agrmts. 
(civil, military), A; 

agreement extended, U-E - 
U-S.-Can. agreement on atomic 
patents, 15133 A 
Canadian natural gas supplies 
to U.S.A., agrmt. on pipeline 
project, 14574 A 
Defenoe,DEW radar line, agree- 
ment (costs, etc.), 14235 B 
" Plying saucer project, U.S. 

tak^ over ownership, 14397 A 
Joint Committee on Trade and 
Econ. Affairs, meeting, 14492 0 
Transatlantic telephone system, 
opening, 15121 J> 

Trans-Canada natural gas pipe- 
line project, U.S. firm’s con- 
tracts, 15067 A 

U.S. agric. surplus disposals, 
U.S.-Oan. disoussns,, 14492 C 
White Sulphur Springs meeting 
(Eisenhower - Ruiz Cortlnea - 
St. Laurent), 14848 A 
Cexrtral Intelligeuce Agency. 

• Hoover Commission, oritirisms, 
14680 B 

’’Watchdog" committee, ap- 
pointment, 14680 E 
cWicn, RelatioiiB wiffau 
BuUes, Mr., Colombo visit, 
14840 A 

U.S. , economic aid, agre^ents, 
15060 D 

Chief Joseph Dam. 

Opening, 14948 B 
Chile, Relation^ with. ^ 

Atomic oo-operatibn agreement, 

14360 A 
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ChBc, Relallom with. 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. credits to Chile, agnuia., 
14875 B 

U S. surplus agric. products 
(wheat, cotton etc.), sale agrt , 
loan of proceeds for Chilean 
agric. development, 14874 A 
Chhm C Commimi, St Govt.), 
Relations with. 

Chines© students in XJ.S. A., U.S. 
permission to return home, 
14143 A ; return to China, 
number of repatriates, 14702 A 
Far Bast, negotiations, 3dr, Chou 
En-lal*s inropoeal, XJ.S. re- 
action, 14181 A; Geneva 
meetliig of Ambassadors, dls- 
eussions on XJ.S.- Chinese de- 
claration on renunoiatlon of 
f moe, d^idiock ot& Formosa 
Question, Chines© and U.S. 
statemfflits, 14702 A 
Geneva meeUug of (Chinese and 
U.S. Ambassadors, 14415 A; 
14T02 A 

U.S. aircraft shot down off 
Chinese coast, Chinese rejec- 
tion of U.S. demand for com- 
peosation, 15148 A 
IT.S. airmen and civfilans Im- 
prisoned in China, U.N. Gen, 
Ass. resolution, 13993 A ; 
Br. Hammarakjdld’s Peking 
disousaiona, Chinese perml^n, 
for relativee to visit prisoners, 
U.S refusal of visas, statemt. 
by released U.S. students, 
etc., 14143 A; Chinese re- 
lea^ of 4 U.S. airmen, 14270 
B ; further release (11 XJ.S. 
airmen), Geneva meeting of 
ambassadors, civilian repatri- 
ation agreement, 14415 A ; 
further releases, 14702 A 
XJ,S. balloon launcOiingB over 
China, Chinese protest,! 4723A 
fUttna (Nationalist Govt.), 
Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomic library, U.S. gfft, 
14765 A 

BuUes, Mr., Taipeh discussions, 
14081 A ; 14840 A 
Formosa Straits and offshore 
islands, for U.S. attltade see 
TT ^ ftin heading China (Nadcmal- 
ist Govt.), letter C. 

Mutual seotirity treaty, signed, 
reactions, 13986 A ; text, 
Chtneee ratification, Chinese 
xmdertaMng to refrain from 
mainland attacks without U.S. 
consent, 1400T C; in force, 
14081 A; U.S. Senate ap- 
proval, 14117 A 
U.S. agricultural surplusea, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 
U.S.ald.l4117 A; (proposals), 
14173 A ; (1948-55), 14442 B *, 
(1964-55), 14742 A 
U.S. 7th Fleet, aid in evacua- 
tion of Taehen Iriands, 14117 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Air disasters, see main heading. 
Aviation, letter A. 

Aviation facllitlw, planning. 
Special Presidential Adviser 
for, 14T32 B 

Germany (Wastem), agrmt., 
14348 B ^ ^ , 

Pan American Airways, jet air- 
hnerorders (BoeiBg-7 97, Doug- 
las B€-8), 14483 B ^ 

Civil Defence. j 

Oo-ordfnattag Board, forma- 
tlan, 14209 G ' ^ 

(See "also Fbeelgn Aid I*«>- 
graoxmxes below.f " 
Exports to Western Mwtcmt 

A • ' . , * 
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Colcimbla, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operatlQE agreement, 
11360 A 
Cdteiho Flan. 

See main headiog, letter C. 
C^nmixnist Party. 

Antj-Stalinefc policy, reactions, 
14922 A 
Congress. 

House of BepreeentatlTea, 
Speaker, party leaders, com* 
miUee chairmen, 13979 A ; 
salary incr., 14114 C; elec- 
tions (1956), results. 15237 A 
Senate, patrty leaders, com- 
mittee chairmen, 13979 A ; 
salary incr., 14114 C; resolu- 
tions, self-determination for E. 
European “ satellite ** conn- 
tries, 14318 C ; Mhnte to 
Sir Winston GhnrcMii, 14430 
B ; appointment, Maryland 
(Laird), Senator Eastland 
chairman of judiciary cttee., 
14782 O; inquiry cttee into 
allured improper practices to 
influence parage of Natural 
Gas BxU, 14B72 A; Mr. H. 
Humphreys apptd- for Ken- 
tucky (tJice Barkley), 14956 
0 ; elections (1956),^ resullB, 
15237 A 
Cosstitntioii. 

Presidential election system, 
reform proposals. Senate re- 
jection, 14816 A 
Costa Rica, Rdatiom with. 

U.S. planes, supply to Costa 
Rksa. 14048 A 

Czechosl<mikia, Relatlofia with. 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
CzeohosloTakia, Czechosl. pro- 
test, 14723 A 
Defence Policy. 

Appropriatn. (1955-56), 14387 A 
Armed forces, strength (mld- 
1955, 1956), 14088 A I ro- 
duotion, ciiticisins(Cen. Bidg- 
way), 14387 A 

Atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, see snbheading Atomic 
Energy and Research above. 
Atomic co-operation, agrmts. 
with U.K.. Canada, 14360 A 
Code of conduct for servicemen, 
promulgated, 14422 A 
Defence Production Act, exten- 
sion, 1438T A 

Doctors and dentists, call-up, 
2-year extension, 14387 A 
Expenditure, Budget provision 
(1955-56), 14088 A; (1953), 
NATO figs., 14365 A ; (1949- 
55), NATO figs., 14617 A; 
Budget provision (1956-57), 
14781 A 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Radford reappointed chair- 
man, 14234 A 

. Orerseas forces, strQiigttL cost, 
14387 A 

Pacific, XJ.S.,nilHtaiy sfcrer^th, 
Mr. DulMs statemt... 14081 A 
Pay and allowances, increased, 
14387 A 

Prisons of. war, advisory 
ettee.*s report, treaiment in 
Korea, pew code conduct, 
U422‘A 

Radar, oft^ore dying stations, 
14080 « B ; radar network, 
DEW line, agrmt. with Oanada 
^ f 6odst8^ etcw)„ 14235 B 
Reserrds Bil, provisions, new 
training themes, enactment, 
14387 A 

fielMIvn' ‘^rvtoe Act# exten- 
Mem, 14387 A » « 

TJaS. forces in Europe, indeflni|» 

, .Pres, ^isenhoweris ' 

assujWic®, 14114 , 

‘‘'Bemocnitte Party. ♦ 
tr^OimgzesGdoi^ ^ectionsr (1956), : 
yfotoiTi A 


UNITED STATES (cemt.) 

lleniocratic Party. 

Morse, Sen. Wayne, adherence, 
14074 A 

Presidential elections (1956), 
Mr. A, Stevenson and Senator 
Kefauver to seek nomination, 
14608 B ; National Conven- 
tion (Chicago), Mr. Truman’s 
support for Governor Harri- 
man, Mr. Stevenson and Sen. 
Kefauver nominated Presi- 
dential and Vice-PresidenUal 
candidates, party programme, 
15073 A ; A.F.L.-C.I.O. sup- 
port for Mr. Stevenson, 15121 
A ; Mr. Stevenson’s defeat, 
15237 A 

Denmark, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U-S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
ir.S sales of subsidized surplus 
butter in Europe, Danish 
concern, 14778 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Wailes, S. Africa; 
Drew, Bolivia ; Byroads, 
Egypt ; Lodge, Spain ; Dunn, 
Brazil ; Hendrickson, N.Z. ; 
Cooper, India ; Ferguson, the 
Phihppmes ; Lacy, S. Korea; 
Reinhardt, S. Vietnam; Heath, 
Lebanon ; Sparks, Guate- 
mala ; Chapin, Persia ; Jones, 
Liberia ; Thayer, Rumania ; 
Briggs, Peru ; Peurifoy^iam), 
14395 B ; (Hickerson, Finland; 
Muccio, Iceland ; Bishop, Sl- 
am ; Moffat, Austral.; Warren, 
Turkey ; McIntosh, Venezu- 
ela ; Patterson, Uruguay ; 
Mills, Afghanistan ; Pinkerton, 
Sudan; Merchant, Canada; 
Nufer. PMlippmes), 14850 A ; 
(Hare to Egypt ; Byroads to 
S. Afnea; Allen to Greece; 
Cannon to Morocco), 15024 D ; 
(Butterworth European 

(k)al and Steel Community), 
15025 A 

Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main hdg. United Natfona 
Orgaimatioxi, letter IT, subhdg. 
“ Disarmament.” 

Dmg Traffic. 

Heroin, death penalty for 
supply to minors, leeMation, 
14988 B 

Dulles, Mr. John Foster. 
Adenauer, Dr., Washington 
visit, talks, jt- communique 
on German reunification, etc., 
14980 A 

Atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, Soviet proposal for ban, 
statement on U.S. attitude, 
14666 A 

Bandung Coni., statomant on, 
14181 A 

” Brink of war ” statement 
ilAfe magazine), 14662 A 
Bulganln-BIhriisbcheT 8pee<he8 
during visit to India, Burma, 

^ criticism. 14613 A 
DefeAce, U.S. military strength 
in Pacific, statement., 14081 A 
Formosa Straits and oflishore 
islands, DuUes-Eden talks 
(Bangkok), 14081 A; broad- 
cast, 14100 A ; statement, 
14117 A; comments on Mr. 
Stevenson’s speech, 14156 A 
Franco, Gen., j Madrid Ijplks, 
14550 D 

Geneva Foreign Minister’ Conf. 
see main heading, letter G. 
Gleneva ‘‘Summit^ Conf., see 
main heading, letter G. ' 
Israeli opera^ns agst. Egypt, 
Fr.-U.K. military intoven- 
tion in Suez dre«y,<^- 

< jiemn^on (tPiC. (^eperal 
Assembly), 161TS A . j » T 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Dulles, Mr. John Foster. 

London CJonf. on Suez Caaial, 
see mam hdg. Egypt, letter E, 
subheading “Suez Canal.” 
Middle East, proposals for Is- 
raeli-Arah settlement, 14392 
A ; statements (fresh U.S. 
offer to guarantee Arab-Isr. 
horders, rejection of Israeli 
arms request, tank supplies to 
Saudi Arabia), 14793 A 
NATO, expansion of members’ 
non-military co-operation, 
advancement of organization 
to “ totality of its meaning,” 
U.S, suppt., statent., 14861 A 
Ojieration (mtestmal com- 
plaint), 15212 A 
South-East Asia, broadcast on 
Bangkok conf., 14100 A 
Soviet Union, armed forces re- 
duction, statement, 14384 C; 
comments, 14878 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, Fr.-U.K.-U.S. discus- 
sions m London, 15001 A; 
broadcast, 15013 A; Fr.- 
U.K.-U.S. proposal for forma- 
tion of Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion, statement, 15101 A ; 
further statement on Associa- 
laoD at Second London Conf., 
15125 A ; support for Anglo- 
French Security Council reso- 
lution on 18-Power proposals, 
15252 A 

U.N. Gen. Assembly, 10th ses- 
sion, speech (Eastern Eur- 
ope, German reunifleatn., dis- 
armament, “ atoms for peace”, 
U.N. Charter review, U.S 
policy towards China and 
Middle East), 14461 A 
U.N., 10th annfv. session, 
speech, 14301 A 
U.S. balloon Inunchfrigs over 
Soviet territory* statement, 
14723 A 

* U.S. fCM^ces In Europe, state- 
ment on possible reduction, 
15094 A 

U.S. policy towards Asian coun- 
tries, broadcast, 14840 A 
Visits (Siam, Philippines, Bur- 
ma, Indo-China, Formosa), 
14081 A ; report on visits, 
14100 A : visits CMadnd), 
14550 D ; (Brioni), 14552 E ; 
(Karachi, Delhi, Colombo, 
Jakarta, Bangkok, Saigon, 
Manila, Talpeh, Seoul, Toklo), 
broadcast report, 14840 A 
Earth Satellite Project. 

See main hdg. Sdendflc Re- 
search, letter S. 

Ecuador, Relations witb. 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B 
Eg 3 ^, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, U.S. con- 
demnation, Fr.-U.K. veto of 
U.S.resolntion inU.N. Security 
Council, 15173 A ; further 
reactions, Pres. Elsenhower’s 
hroadcast, 15201 A ; Soviet 
proposal for U.S.-Soviet inter- 
vention in Egypt, U.S. rejec- 
tion (Bulganin-Eisenhower 
correspondence), U.N. Secur- 
ity Council rejection, 1521 T' A 
Aswan Dam project U.S.-U.K. 
finance offer, 14620 A ; , ^vith- 
drawal of offer, 14991. A 
Czechoslovak arms supplies to 
Egypt, XJ.S. concern, 1449 A ; 
Egyptian,, Ambassador’s fe fii- 
snranoes, 14486 , 

IsraeU-Arab Set^^ent,t‘ TJ.S. 
propo8als. l4392 A ; Egyptian 
attltp^de^ ,14449 3k, ;* P&^dent 
Eisenhower’s support for Mx. 
j r EulJ^’s ^p^c^osaJs for settle- 
ment, 1^.S* support for U.N. 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

proposals to end farther ten- 
sion, 14525 A ; fresh U.S. 
border guarantee, offer, 14793 
A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, U.S. condemnation, 
15173 A ; Eisenhower - Ben- 
Gurion correspondence, U.S. 
warning, 15201 A 
London Conference on Suez 
Canal, see main hdg. Egypt, 
letter E, subheading “Suez 
Canal.” 

Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, expropriation of Canal 
Company, Prudent Nasser’s 
statements, U.S. reactions, 
financial restrictions, Fr,-U.EL 
-U.S. discussions in London, 
proposal for mtemational con- 
ference in London to discuss 
mtemational control of Canal, 
15001 A ; Mr. Dulles’s broad- 
cast, Egyptian reply to 3- 
Power communique, relaxa- 
tion of U.S. financial restric- 
tions, 15013 A; Egyptian 
rejection of invitation to 
London Conference, 15041 
A ; Mr. Dulles’s statement 
on Fr.-U.K.-U.S. proposal for 
formation of Canal Users’ 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
ciation, second London Conf. 
convened, 15101 A; Associa- 
tion established, Mr. Dulles* 
statement, 151 25 A ; S.O.U.A. 
Council decisions, Fr--U.K. 
differences with U-S.A. on 
paymeno of Canal dnes, 15252 
A 

U.S. aid, agrmts., 14102 C ; 
(ttoal to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. arms supplies to Israel, 
Egyptian allegations, 14449 A 
U.S. surplus cotton sales in 
world markets, Egyptian con- 
cern, 14778 A 

Elsenhower, President Dwight. 

Agriculture, ** soil bank,” sur- 
plus disposal, proposals, 
14778 A ; Farm Bill, first 
Bill vetoed, second Bill signed, 
14906 A 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, broadcast, 
15201 A ; rejection of Marshal 
Bulganin’s proposal for joint 
U.S, -Soviet armed interven- 
tion, opposition to Soviet 
“ volunteers,” 15217 A 
Arab-Israeli tension, support for 
Dulles proposals for settle- 
ment, 14525 A; Eden-Eisen- 
hower agrmt. on U.K.-TJ.S. 
attitude to Middle East ten- 
sion. 14685 A 

Atlantic alliance, renflarmation, 
15257 C 

Atomic energy, further ” atoms 
for peace ” proposals, mer- 
chant ship project, 14360 A 
Bipartisan policy, appeal for, 
13979 A 

Bulganin, Marshal, letter to 
President , Ei^ephower, pro- 
posed U.S.-Soviet treaty of 
, frien#hip and co-operation. 
President Elseuhoweris reply, 
14665 A ; further lietter to 
President Eisenhower on pro- 
posed U.3.~Sqviet hesaty of 
^ friendship and cp-operatlon, 
14890 A ; porcespondeima on 
disarmament, 14851 A. (pp. 

, 14855^6)1- t ^ 

China, Formosa S^lts and off- 
, ^ shore Islands, request for, Con- 
gress authority to ui^, U.S. 
forces^ CongresstPhhl approval, 
14017 A, 1 ,st|itoment (li^tan, 
(^nesDj^y, ete.), 14117 



UNITED STATES (mht.) 

Eisenhower, Presideiit Dwight D. 
ChnrchiH, Sir W,, tadhute to, 
14129 A 

Congress m^sages, "State of 
the Union " (1255). 13979 A ; 
Budget (1955-56), I40S8 A; 
foreign economic policy, 14126 
A ; foreign aid (1955-56), 
14173 A; (1956), 14633 A; 
foreign aid (1956-57), 14808 A 
Cyprus problem, statement, 
14757 A 

Declaration of Washington, 
14685 A 

Eastern Enropean peopl®, 
Clbristmas message to, 14607 
B ; reply to SoTiet criticisins, 
14662 A 

European defence, XJ.S. sup- 
port, reaffirmed, letters to 
W.E.TJ. countries, 14114 A 
Enropean oil shortage, (Middle 
East crisis), reetrictions on 
addicional U.S. supplies pen- 
ding An^o-Fr- withdrawal 
from Egypt, lifting, U.S. 
emergency supply scheme, 
15249 A 

(JeneTa Conf., see 

main heading, letter G 
German Federal Bepnhiio, sole 
legitimate regime, Eisenhower- 
Eden reaffirmation, 14685 A 
14685 A 

High-lcTel talks, statement, 
14189 A 

Dlness, 14512 D ; convales- 
cence, 14530 D ; recovery, 
full resumption of duties, 
14633 A ; doctor's report on 
fitness for second Presidential 
term, 14743 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, correspondence with 
Mr. Ben-Gurion, 15201 A 
Middle East tension, statement 
on active U.S. opposition to 
any aggression, denial of U.K. 
pressure for firmer action, re- 
jection of Israeli arms request, 
14793 A 

Natural Gas Bill, veto, 14872 A 
Operation (intestinal com- 
plaint), 14940 C 
Peace, essentials, 14414 A 
Presidential elections. Pres. 
Elsenhower to stand for second 
term, announcemt., 14743 A; 
nomination as Republican 
candidate, aeoeptance speech 
at Party Convention, 15089 
A ; victory, 15237 A 
Soviet armed forces, reduction, 
conitoent, 14878 A 
Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
condemnation, appeal to Mar- 
shal Bulganin, 15217 A; 
broadcast, 15 221, A 
Soviet Union, governmental 
changes, attitude, 14059 A 
Trade policy, legisiatiTe pro- 
posals, 14126 A 
U.N., 10th anntv. session, 
speech, 14301 A 
White Sulphur Springs meeting 
with Pres. Rubs Cortlnes, IkD*. 
St, Laurent, 14848 A 
ElectioAS. 

Oonirressfonal (1954), final re- 
sults, 14036 C; (1956), re- 
sults, 15237 A 

Gubematoilal elections (1956), 
results, 15237 A 
* Mayoralty Elections (3(955), 

^ 14608 ‘ ^ 

Presidential elections (1956), 
Mr- A. Staevenson and Senator 
Kefauver to" seek Damccratlo 
nomliiatloii, 14608iB ; 

<nratib Party OoTiveii^iil, - l!lr. 
Stevenson, »oMiiiB^^«l>re(^ 
dentlal candidate, ^party ihro- 
gramme;i5073A ; Bepulfiican 


UNITm> STATES (cent.) 

Hlecdoiis* 

Party Convention, Pres. Eisen- 
hower nominated Presidential 
candidate, party progranime, 
15089 A ; A.F.L--C.I.O. sup- 
port for Mr. Stevenson, 15121 
A ; election results. President 
Eisenhower's victory, 15237 A 
State iegialatures (1955),14608B 
ExnplojnDDseiiX. 

Figs- (eiid-1954), 14085 A ; 
(nud-1955), 14376 E; (end- 
1956), 14755 B ; (June 1956), 
15032 C 

Ethiopia, Relatioxis with. 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
muxdty. 

Mayer, M., Washington visit, 
15025 A 

tJ.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B 
U.S. diplomatic mfesfon to High 
Authority, head<Butterworth), 
15025 A 

U S. loan, agreement, 15025 A 
European Payments Union. 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B 
Export-Import Bank. 

President (Waugh). 14404 C 
XJ.K., 8500 million credit, 
15283 A 

Federal Mediation and Concflla- 
tionServiee. 

Director, see Administration 
above. 

Federation for Coxtsdtutional 
Croverxwaent* 

See subheading Negro Com- 
munity below. 

FInancia] and Monetary Policy. 
Bank rate, see special sub- 
heading above. 

Egyptian accounts, blocking 
(Suez crisis), 15001 A; re- 
strictions relaxed, 15013 A 
Stock market, margin require- 
ment raised. 14177 A 
Flnlaxid, Ridatlons adtfa. 

U.S. agpicultuxal surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 
Flood Disasters. 

New England (Aug. *55), 14456 
A ; (Oct. '55), 14586 B 
Folsom, Mr. Marlon B. 

Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, apptmt., 14324 C 
Folsom Dam. 

Opening, 14876 E 
Ford Foundatxon. 

Medicine and education, 6500 
million gift, 14606 C 
Ford Motor Company. 

See also Motor Industry below. 
Atomic prize, annoimcement, 
14360 A 

Foreign Aid Programmes. 
Agricultural products, see 
under Agriculture above. 
ABocatlons, Japan, 14005 A; 
Egypt, 14102 O; Pakistan, 
14113 C; Nat CJhina, 14I17A; 
Italy, 14121 B; Indo-CMna 
(total to June 30, 1955), 14161 
A ; S, {Korea, V®etnainu Natlst. 
China, Pakistan, India, Slam, 
PbiUppines,, Indoneslai Al- 
ghanhdan, Japan, Turkey, 
Persia, Greece (1955-56). 
Pr^. proposal^ 1417^ A; 
(Jordan), 14216 B ; W, Berlin 
T1949-55), 14408 B: world 
figs., 1948W55, 14442 B ; <1954- 

55), review, 14742 A ; Ceylon, 
15060 D; S]^ (19#5-56), 
16136 C ’ ' 

Aalan Economic BoveTopment 
Fund Ihresi prbPoSal, 14173 A; 

* Cdiigress ^approMal, 14864 A; 
»<l956-57)v 14808A 
" Cpal/Jsupplies to U.K., agree- 
ment, 14269 A* ' 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Foreign Aid Programme. 

Foreign Operatioxis Adminis- 
tration, see speifial subhdg. 
below. 

Funds, Congress message (1955- 

56), 14173 A; Authorization 
and AppropnaUou BiHs (1955- 

56) , 14364 A ; Budget provi- 
sion (1956-57), 14731 A . 

(1956-57), Congress message, 
14808 A 

Hoover Commsu. report, 14364A 
Intemationai Ck>-operati{ui Ad- 
ministration, see special sub- 
heading below. 

Middle East and Africa, special 
fond for nou-milltary Mutual 
Security programmes (1956- 

57) , Pres, proposal, 14808 A 
Total atuoe 1948 (to mid-1965), 

14742 A 

Foreign Xuvestments. 

Long-term investments in 
U.S.A. (1954), 14445 B 
U.S. Investments overseas 
(1954), 14445 B 

Foreign Operatkuia Administra- 
tlon. 

Agricultural products, see under 
Agriculture above. 

Supersession by LC.A., 14173 A 
Foreign Service. 

See Diplomatic Service above. 
France, Relations with. 

Aircraft development, agnnt., I 
14365 A I 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli ■ 
attack, Fr.-ui;. veto of U.S. 
resolution on cease-fire in U.N. j 
Security Council, Mr. Dulles’s | 
condemnation, 15173 A ; fur- 
ther U.S. reactions. President 
Eisenhower's broadcast, 15201 
A; U.S. rejection of Soviet 
proposal for U.S.-Soviet 
armed intervention, 15217 A 
Atlantic alliance, Pre«. Eiseu- 
bower’s reaffirmation, 15257 C 
Atomic co-operation agreemt.,. 
15133 A 

Atomic llbrary,U.S. gift, 14360 A 
European, oil shortage (Middle 
East crisis), U.S. restrictions 
on additional oil supplies pen- 
ding Anglo-French withdrawal 
from Egypt lifted by Pres. 
Eisenhoower, U.S. emergency 
plans, 15249 A 

Freuoh purchase of U.S. surplus 
ships, final French payment, 
14645 B 

Heavy water. U.S. sale, 14765 A 
Indo-Chlna, U.S. military aid 
agreement, 14161 A 
Pineau, M., Washington visit, 
talks with Mr. Dulles, joint 
communique (Franco-U.S. re- 
lations, disaiinamemt, NATO, 
European unity, AJ^reria, 
Middle East, aid to under- 
developed areas), 14984 B 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
zation, 1>.-U.E.-U.S. discus- 
sions in London, proposal for 
international conference ha 
London on international con- 
trol of Canal, 15001 A ; 15013 
A ; Fr.-U.E:.-U.S. proposal 

for fonnatlon of Canal Users* ^ 
Association, Egyptian denun- 
„ dation, second London Conf. 
convened, 15101 A ; Associa- 
tion established, 15125 A; 
U.S. support for Anglo-French 
^resolution on 18-Power pro- 
posaM^n U.N. Security CoL, 
S.C.]CLA. Oounett decisions, 
)5'r.-U.K* j dlfCerenees with 
tr.S.A. on payment of Canal 
dues, 15252 ^ 

TarhSS^ U«S,«fnor. .oil bicycles, 
French bodcOTU, 14^2' A 

‘'kurpliiMtt,' xe- 
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UMTED STATES (emt) 

France, Relations with. 

U.S. aid (1943-55), 14442 B ; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
Yietnam (South), differ«c^ 
over Diem regime, Fr.-U.E:.- 
U.S. talks, 14949 A 

George, Senator Walter F, 

NATO, members' non-military 
co-operation, appointed U.S. 
liaison man with Mlnistorfal 
three-man committee to pre- 
pare measures, 14861 A 
Germany (Eastern), Rdatiomi 
with. 

East Berlin, U-S. inslsfeenoe on 
continued 4-Powsr contatd. 
East German arrest of U.S. 
Congre^men, U.S. protests to 
Soviet Unicui, Soviet rejeetlmi, 
14663 A ; U.S. protest agst. 
para-mlIitaryactivttie8,14701A 
East Berlin nsing (1953), U.S. 
food aid in W. Berlin, 15267 A 
E. German sovere%nty, Soviet- 
EasdiljreiTOan agnnt., tJ.S non- 
reeognition, 14537 A; Soviet 
lecogmtion, U.S. d^uncia- 
tion, 15267 A 

U.S. balloon laimohings over 
East Germany, E. German 
protest, 14723 A 
Gcrmaii.y (Western), Relaxiinw 
with. 

Adenauer, Dr., TJ.S, visit, 
(1955), 14271 A; Washington 
visit (1956), talks with Mr. 
Dulles, jt. communique (Ger. 
reunification, NATO, Euro- 
pean unity, Gennan-U.S. re- 
lations), 14980 A 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14728 A 

Berlin, defence, Eisenhower - 
Eden reaffirmation. 14685 A 
Civil aviation, agreemt., 14348 
B 

Dlplomatio relations. Embassy 
status assumed. 14237 A 
East Berlin rising (1953), TJ.S. 
food add in W. Berlin, 15267 A 
Gehlen intelligence service, con- 
trol, U.S. transfer to W. Ger., 
14386 B 

(Jerman Federal Republic, sol© 
Intimate German regime, 
U,S. re-affiimation, 14537 A; 
Eisenhower-Eden reaffirma- 
tion, 14685 A 

German soholarsbip awards for 
U.S. students, 15007 C 
Gimpel, Erich, deported,14435E 
Occupation r^rfme ended, 
14237 A 

Tariffs, XT.S. lucr. on bicycles, 
German protest, 14452 A 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 

U.S. add (W. Berlin), 14408 B ; 
(total 1948-55, W Germany, 
W. Berlm), 14442 B ; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

U.S. forces in Europe, German 
representations a^« possible 
reduction, 15094 A 
Gold. 

See main heading, letter G. 

Gold Rescrvec. 

F^., movements, world share 
(1954), 14224 O 
Government Bcitployeee. 

Security" difflnissals, etc., see 
'subheading Internal Seiknfify 
below. 

f. I , , 

Greece, R^atiofis with. 

Atomic oo-oi>eratdou agreement, 

' 14360 A ^ , 

Cyprus questloii, tJ-S. appeals 
for agreement to postpone 
, U.N. debate and for Gre^* 
Turkish uniy, 146^3 A; U.S, 
Amhasaador's " sympathy ” 
with Greece, Mr. EteenhoWbr's 
statem^, 147^ A ^ ^ 
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UNITED STATES (ami,} 

Gxvecc, Relations witit. 

dfepotos ( ! 

fflBue, anfci-Oreel: riota in 
Tffidtay), appeal for re- 
storation of unity, 14603 A 
U.S, aid (prop<MaJs), 14173 A; 
total 1048-55, 14442 B ; (1054- 
55), 14742 A 

Guatemala, Relations aritE* 

United Fmlt Company, ex- 
propriated land, restoration, 
13978 C 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Gul>erxiat03rlBl Ekctioxxs, 

See Electioiis above. “ 
Giiggenlxeliis FomidatlQii* 
Faintinir, world prize awards, 
14792 B 

Haiti, RdtatloaK witE- 

m (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Harrtman, Govomor AvereR, 
PreadentM election, candidate, 
Mr, Trranan’s sopport, 15973 
A 

HawaiL 

Statehood, legislation shelved, 
14224 B 

Herter, Mr, Ctifistiflaa. 
Under-Secretapy of State, ap- 
pointment. 15260 3> 

High Altitude Research. 

See main hdg. Sdentlfic Re- 
search, letter S. 

Hobby, Mrs. Oveta Cnlp. 

Health, Edneation, and Welfare 
Secretary, resignation, 14324 C 
Hoover Commiseiosi. 

Reports (foreign aid), 14364 A ; 
(XTmS. intelligence services), 
14680 B 

jBU}over,Mr. Herbert. 
XJnder-SeOTetary of Stat^ resig- 
nation, 16260 D 
** Horror Comics.** 

See Press smd Pmbllcations 
below. 

Himgary, R^admis witib. 
Hnnipaxlan dlplmnats la tT.S.A., 
farther moTement restzictioiis, 
14700 B 

Hungarian pre-war assets in 
U.SA.., UH. seizure, 14787 E 
Hnngariaii revolution, Soviet 
military intervention. Pres. 
Eisenhower’s appeal to Mar- 
shal Bulganin, 15217 A ; 
broadcast, U-B. reactions, 
asylum for refugees, 15221 A 
Itoton trial, XJ.S. protest, 
14700 B ; Mme. Marton’s 
release, 14806 B ; M. Marten's 
release, 15057 A 
Or^de Inlormatlon ac^vities 
of Hungarian legation in 
Waah!ngtonp,X7.^.1^an, 147001) 
XT.S. balloon latnuddngs over 
Hungary, HungaEfan protest, 
14T23 A 

XJ.S. natlonahi* tcaTel to Hun- 
gary, U.S. bhn retDoiposed, 
14700 B 

Hydio-electvio Devdopmet^ 

Chief Joseph Bam, opmilng, 
14948 B 

Folsom Bam, opening, f4876 E 
^deogetn Boc^. 

(See under main bea#Dg, letter 
H, and subhilg. Atomic En- 
ergy and iRcM^wdi idM}Te.) 
Icetand^ Rdatiniw with. 

U^S, aid ^9^-55), X4442.B 
UH. air base (Keflavih), AI- 
tMm diptnand for withdrawal 
U,SffoK?%land revl^on of 
‘ l95i agretoient. liSOl A; 

life. BuHes’s post-election com- 
^ ^^ts; NATO 

m^orandto (oon- 
^ " zecpimnended), 

^ 45094; A , ^ 

^ ’ J III , r 

See> ioteq^i S^qifity . |^1|0|W. 


UNITED STATES (oont.) 

Ii&dla, Rdbickm with. 

Atomic energy, U-S. a^e of 
heavy water, 14065 B 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. CWomho Plan, letter C- 
Builee, Mr., DelM vMt, press 
statemt, (Kashmir, Goa, U.S, 
aid to Pahiston, U.S.-Indian 
relations), 14840 A ; Mr. 
Nehru’s statement, 14846 A 
Goa oneetion, Bulies - Ctinha 
commimlqua on Bulganin - 
Khrushchev statemts., Indian 
repr^ntatlons, 14613 A 
Heavy water, U.S. sale, 14785A 
Indo-U-S. technical co-opera- 
tion, operatioiial agreements 
(1954-56), allocation, (1955- 
56), 15171 A 

Ste^works, Tata-Kaiser agrmt. 
on Tata steelworks expansion, 
14792 A 

Surplus agricuitural products, 
U.S. supply agrmt., 15171 A 
U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
total to 1955, 14442 B; 

(1950-55), 14651 A ; (1954-55), 
14742 A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Bulies, Mr., Jakarta visit, press 
statement, 14840 A 
Sukarno, Pres., Washington 
visit, speech to Congress, 
15246 A 

U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
total 1948-55, 14442 B ; (1950- 
55), 14651 A ; (1954-55), 

14742 A 

U.S- surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, sale agrmt., loan of 
proce^ for Indonesian econ- 
omic developmt., etc., 14778 A 

Internal Revenne Bureau. 
Commissioner, see Adbmiidstra- 
1I011, above. 

Internal Security. 

Federal Govt, employees, I^resi- 
dential Ord®p on “security 
li^ ” held not applicable to 
“ Eon-senritive ” poafce. Su- 
preme Court decision, 1497 6 B 
Fifth Amendment, invocation. 
Supreme Court decision (Slo- 
<*ower case), 14908 0 
GOTman spies, Gimpel deported, 
. 14435 E 

Govt, employees, loyalty-secur- 
ity programme, review com- 
mission set up, security dis- 
missals, resignatns., figs, (to 
31-3-55), Bemocrario Pariy’s 
critidfiniis, 14482 A; review 
commsn. membership, 14557B 
Immuiiity Act, ooiistitutlon- 
ality. Supreme Court decision 
(Ullmatan case), 14908 O 
Ladeiinaky, Mr., suspension, 
reinstatement, 14482 A 
Lattimore, Professor Owen, 
charges, legal proceedings. 
Govt, case wi^dmwn,! 4394 A 
Peters, Br., dismissal quashed, 
14482 A 

Petersen, Mir. J. S^, trial, 
sentence, 14064 B 
Service, Mr., dlsmigsal quashed, 
14482 A 

IntenMiriOnal Co-opcmloii 
Adminittfarien. 

Creation, annemt., 14178 A 
Blrector, see Adudnistnirion 
above.* 

hnifl, Reiatloiis widi. , 

Atomic oo-opecaidonagrement, 
14765^:. 

Iraql-Jordanlan mfUtar^f , co- 
operation, U.K--U.S. support, 
*'15149 A j< ' 

Folsom Bami openlpg,. I# <6 E 


UNITED STATES (coht.) 

Irish Republic, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreemt., 
15133 A 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B 
Iszne!, Relationis with. 

Arab-Isr. dispute, U.S. propo- 
sals for settlement, 14392 A ; 
Israeli atMtude, 14449 A ; 
pres. Ei^nhower’s support 
for Bulies prop<»^, U.S. 
support for U.N. proposals 
to end Egyptian-Isr. frontier 
tension, 14525 A ; peace 
settlement, Israeli proposals, 
14643 A; fr^ U.S. border 
guarantee offer, 14793 A 
Arms supplies, security guaran- 
tees to Israel, Sharett - BuUes 
talks, 14485 A; 14525 A; 
Israeli request, 14643 A ; 
U.S. rejection, Mr, Ben-Gur- 
mon's condemnation, Mr, 
Dulles’s statement, 14793 A 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomlo library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Iraqi-Jordanian mihtary co- 
operation, U.K.-U.S. support, 
Israeli warning agst. entry 
of Baqi trooiis into Jordan, 
15149 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, U.S. condemnation, 
15173 A; Eisenhower - Ben 
Gurion correspondence, U.S. 
warning, 15201 A ; U.S. 
rejection of Soviet proposal 
for U.S.-Soviet armed inter- 
vention, 15217 A 
United Jewish Appeal, fond for 
resettlemt. of Moroccan Jews, 
14483 C 

U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B 

U.S. aid (total to 1955), 14442 
B ; (1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. arms supplies to Iraq, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion*s criticism,l4520A 
U.S. tank riiipment to Saudi 
Arabia, Xsr, <^ti<dBm, 14726 A 
rtaly» Relatloiia witib. 

Atomlo co-operation, U.S. sup- 
plies of heavy water, 14287 B ; 
co-operation agrmt., 14360 A ; 
14765 A 

Gronohl, Prealdont, U.S. vMt, 
Elsenhower - Gronohi dis- 
cussions, jt. statemt., 14763 A 
Military aircraft. Mat G-91, 
development agrmt., 14617 A 
Soelba - Martino, U.S. visit, 
commuuiqu6, 14287 B 
Trade and aid agrmt. (coal, 
etc.), 14121 B 

U.S. agrioultoral sarpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B ; supply 
agreement, 15213 B 
U.S. aid (Southern Italy, Tri- 
este), X4121 B ; food supplies 
for needy children, 14347 B ; 
(total aid 1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A; grants, 
economic aid, to end, 14763 A 
U.S warships, transfer to Italy, 
14365 A 

Japan, Relatioiis with. 

Atomic co-operationagreement, 
14360 A ; 14641 B 
Cotton, U.S. credit, 14364 B 
Bulies, Mr., ToMo viBlt,14840 A 
Hydrogen homh tests, Fvkwryu 
iifaru incident, U.S. compensa- 
tion, 13973 B ; recovery of 
Fvkurtfu ^ ^ Marw f casualties, 
.14,390 A' i 

Southern*^ Kurile Is, Russo- 
Japanese dispnte, /U.B. atti- 
<tu.de, 1^195 'h ^ 
U.S. agrhmltural surpluses, re- 
^ oedpH 142j)7*-^B 8^ and 

grant agreemt.^ ,lpan of pro- 
4^j^ds>for Japiinf^e \eo,cm9palo 
development 14778 4,1 ^ 


UNTTED STATES (cont.) 

Japan, Ridatkms with* 

U.S. aid, 14005 A ; proposals, 
14173 A ; total 1948-55, 
14442 B ; (1954-55), 14742 A 
YosMda, Mr., U.S. visit, dis- 
cussions with Pres. Eisen- 
hower, 14005 A ^ 

Jewish Cknmnmiity. 

United Jewish Appeal, fund for 
resettlemt. of Moroccan Jews 
in Israel, 14483 O 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

See Defence Policy above. 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Iraqi- Jordanian military co- 
operation, U.K.-.U-S* anpport, 
15149 A 

U.S. aid, 14210 B; total to 
1955, 14442 B; (1954-55). 
14742 A 
Jndiciary. 

Salary incr., 14114 0 
Solicitor-General (Lee RanMn), 
15056 B 

Kdfauver, Senator Estes. 
Presidential election, nomina- 
tion as Vice-Presidential can- 
didate (Democratic Party), 
15073 A ; defeat, 15237 A 
Korea (South), Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Bulies, Mr., Seoul visit, 14840 A 
Treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation, 15275 B 
U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
total 1948-55, 14442 B ; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

U.S. surplus agrio. products, 
U.S. grant, use of proceeds for 
Korean armed forces* equip- 
ment, 14874 A 
Korean War. 

American Ps.O.W. treatment, 
see main heading Korean 
Armistice, subheading “ Pris- 
oners of war.** 

Labour Unions. 

See Trade Unions below. 
Ladejinsfcy, Mr. Wolf. 

See subheading Internal Secur- 
ity above. 

Laos, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colonobo Plan, letter C. 
BuUes, Mr., visit, 14081 A 
U.S. aid (military, economic), 
14161 A; (total to 1955), 
14442 B ; (1950-55), 14651 A ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Latin America, Relations with. 
Pan-American highway, U.S. 
aid, 14371 B 

Lattimore, Professor Owen. 

See Internal Security above. 
Lebanon, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Atomlo library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

U.S. aid (to 1956), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
Lend-Lease. 

Silver supplies, owing to U.S.A, 
(1955), 14957 A 

Liberia, Relations with. 

U.S. aid (1954-55), 14742 A 
Libraries. • 

Presidential, Federal Govt, 
administration, 14424 B 
Libya, Relatfons with. 

Oil, exploration oonoqsslons 
r granted to U.S. companies, 
14630 A ^ t 

U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 

(1954-55), X4742 A ; morease 
‘ (1956-57), 14988 A ^ 

U.S. arms suppHes, 14531 E; 
. inesfease, 14988 A 
London Paris Agreements. 
See main heading, lett^ L. 
Liueemhiivgi RdUttlons wltii. 

U.a aid (1948765), X4442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A ! ^ 



UNITED STATES (eont.) 

McCarthy, Senator. 

Geneva ** Sxmmnfc ” CSonf., reso- 
lution on conditions for U.S» 
attendance. Senate rejection, 
14271 A 
Marine 

(See also nnder Defence Policy). 
Appropriation(1955-56),14387A 
Strengtli, reduction, 14387 A 
Mexico, Relations with* 
Anti-malaria campaign, TJ*S. 

supply of techmciaiis, 15107 B 
Me:Soan currency, stabilization 
agreement, 14595 B 
•Mexican immigration, agree- 
ment, 14192 D 
U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 
'White Sulphur Springs meetliig 
{Eisenhower - Ruiz Cortiiiefi - 
St. Baurent), 14848 A 
Middle Bast. 

Marine reinforcements, 14801 B 
Tripartite Declaratfein (1950), 
Eisenhower - Eden agrmt. on 
U.K:.-IJ.S.“Pirench discussions 
on jt. action in case of 
hostilities, 14685 A; IJ.K.- 
TJ.S.-Eranoe amhai^adorial 
discussions (Washington), U.S. 
reaffirmation of declaration, 
rejection of Isr. arms request, 
offer of Arab -Isr. border guar- 
antee repeated, Mr. Dulles’s 
statement. Pres. Elsenhower’s 
statement on active opposition 
to any aggression in Middle 
Bast, 14793 A 

XT.S. propc®als for Israeli- Arab 
settlement (Dulles), 14392 A ; 
Pres. Eisenhower’s support. 


14525 A 
Mississippi. 

Racial discrimination, see snb- 
hdg. Negro Coonmuiiity helow. 
Monopolies. 

Watches, anti-trust suit, Swiss 
protests, 14110 A 
Morocco, Reladons with. 

TJ.S. air bases, status, Moroccan 
and U.S. statemts., 14781 A; 
Franoo-U.S. agreemnt. (1950), 
Moroccan reservations, 14946A 

TJ.S. Embassy, establ,, 14933 E 

XT.S. extra-territorial rights, 
IJ.S. Govt.’8 proposal to 
abandon, 14781 A ; renuncia- 


tion, 15167 B 
Morse, Senator Wayne. 
Democratic Party, adherence, 
140T4 A 
Motor Industry. 

Pord Motor Company, capital 
reciganlzatlon, first public sale 
ctf ptooh, production, profits, 
assets (1955), 14708 O 
Production figs. (1953, 1954), 
14469 A 

XTnemployment benefits, addi- 
tional agrmts. (Ford, General 
Motors), 14293 D 
W'ages, see special subheading 


below. 

National Academy of Sciences. 
Radiation, report, 15009 A 


National Debt. 

MaTrfTmrm limit, increase, fur- 
ther extension, 14302 C ; 
temporary celling” (1956- 
57), 15022 P 

Natural Gas. 

Natural Gas Bin, provisioiis. 
Congressional passage, pres. 
Elsenhoworis, veto. Senate in- 
veetigration into allied im- 
j proper praotifsea to influence 
paasiBge, 1^872 A 
Navy. 

(See also under Defence Policy). 

Appropriation(i955-66),14387 A 

Apptmts., C3:^e£t of Naval Ops. 

, (Burhe), 14234, A; .Eastern 
Atlantio aad Mepte^^ean 
(Boone), Chief of 
NAT©,' Supreme Ck>mn^der, 
Atlantio (Duoulson), ® 


UOTTED STATES (cont.) 

Navy. 

Atomic-powered ships, Adm. 

Burke on plans, 14549 B 
Atomic submarines (Seawc^f), 
launched, future programme, 
14338 D 

Command apptmts.. Marine 
Corps Commandant (McCall 
Pate), U.S. Pacific Fleet Air 
Force (Pride), 7th Fleet (Inger- 
soH). 14524 A 

Guided missile ships, U.S.S. 
Rosfewi. re-cormnlssion^, arma- 
ments, 14549 B 
7th Fleet, reinforeemt., 1401 7A; 
aid in Tachen Is. evac.,14117A 
Sixth Fleet (Mediterranean), 
Martnereinforoements, 14801B 
Strength, reduction, 14387 A 
D.S.S. ForresUa, launched. 
13976 B 

U.S.S. SarakHfat launched, 
14549 B 

Negro Commimity. 

Federation for Constitutional 
Govt., formation, 14690 A 
Mississippi, aJl^rations of racial 
discrimination and electoral 
interference. Federal Govt, 
inquiry, 14690 A 
Racial segregation in public 
parks, etc-. Supreme Court 
ruling against, 14690 A 
Racial segregation in schools, 
uneonstitntlonality. Supreme 
Court ruling on iinplementa- 
tion of 1954 decision, 14244 A ; 
Southern. States’ action on 
Supreme Court’s ruling agst. 
segregation, opposition In 
Georgia, Mississippi, S. Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, 14690 A 
Racial segr^tion on Inter- 
State transport, I.C.C. mllng 
against, 14690 A 
Nepal, RdLatiims with. 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo FUm, letter C- 
TJ.S. aid (1950-55), 14651 Aj 
(1954-55), 14742 A 

Netherlands, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A ; 15133 A 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Bilateral aid agrmts., alloca- 
tion of counterpart funds for 
defence projects, 15164 O 
Dulles, Mir., Jakarta interview, 
Netherlands protest, 14845 A 
Band reclamation, formation of 
Intematlonal Ini^tute, agree- 
ment, 14292 A 

Treaty of friendship, trade and 
navigation, signed, 14871 B 
U.S. aad (1948-55), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreemt., 
15133 A 

Atomic library, U.8. gift, 
14765 A 

U.S- farm surpluses (dairy pro- 
ducts), marketing overseas, 
N.Z. protests, 13991 A ; sur- 
plus butter and cheese sales 
abroad below market prices, 
N.Z. p^^otests, 14778 A I 14874 
A 

Nixon, Mr. Richard. 

Presidential election, nomina- 
tion as Vice-Presidential can- 
didate (Republican Party), 
15089 A; election as Vice- 
President, 15237 A 
Visits (Manila), 14987 A 
Norway, Rdattons with. 

Atomic libr§Lry,U.S. giffc,14360A 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, re- 
ceipts, 14207 B , 

XJ.S, aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 


UNITED STATES (cemt.) 

Oil. 

Libya, exploration oonce^ons 
granted to TJ.S, companies, 
14630 A 

Middle East Emergency CJom- 
mittee, formation, 15041 A 
Yemen, exploration concessions 
grant^ to U.S. companies, 
14630 A 

Overseas Investmeiits. 

See Foreign Investments above. 
Paldstan, Rdiations with. 
Agricultural development, Pak- 
istan co-operative programme, 
14417 A 

Atomic co-operation agreemont, 
14360 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg, Cdombo Plan, letter C. 
Dulles, Mr., Karachi visit 
(SEAT© Ctounoil meeting), 
14840 A 

U.S. aid,technioal and economic 
aid agrmts. (1954-55), 14113 
C; aJlocatn. (1955-56), pro- 
posals, 14173 A ; farther agree- 
ments (1955-56), 14417 A; 
total aid (1948-55), 14442 B ; 
(1950-55). 14651 A; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

UJ3. investments in Pakistan, 
U.S. Govt, guarantee, 1441 7 A 
U.S, rice sales, agrmt., proceeds 
to be relent to FaMstan for 
development expen., 15006 A 
Panama, Relations whh. 

Panama Canal Treaty, revised, 
14066 B ; Panamanian ratifi- 
cation, 14121 D ; U.S. ratifica- 
tion, 14371 E 
Paraguay, Relations with. 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 
Persia, Relations witit* 

Building contract secured, 
14405 O 

Friendship treaty, 14443 D 
Khuzistan, development, U.S. 

survey, 14896 A 
U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A ; 
total to 1955, 14442 B ; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
Fern, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U.S- aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-56), 14742 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle Bast crisis, U.S. re- 
strictions on supplies pending 
Anglo-French withdrawal from 
Egypt, lifted by Pres. Eisen- 
hower, U.S. emeigency plans, 
" tanker pool ” to be formed, 
15249 A 

Middle East Emergency Com- 
mittee, suspension, reactiva- 
tion, 15249 A 
Penrifoy, Mr. John. 

Death, 14395 B 
Philippines, Rdatioiis with* 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Dulles, Mr., visit, 14081 A; 
14840 A 

Mutual defence pact, U.S. 

military aid, agrmt., 14297 0 
Nixon, Mr*, Manila visit, 14987 
A 

U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
total (1948-55), 14442 B ; 

(1950-65). 14651 A; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

U.S. bases, joint statement 
(Mr. Nixon’s Manila visit), 
recognition of Philippine 
sovereignty over bases, 14987 

A' ' 

Poland, Rielattons with. 

China seas, PoHrii ships seized 
by Chiaes© Nationallata, Polish 
protest, U.Sr ^ 
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Poland, Relations with. 

Economic aid. Free. Elsen- 
hower’s offer, Polish criticism, 
15161 A 

Poznan riots, U.S. statement, 
Polish protest, 14967 A 
U.S, aircraft, violation of Polish 
territory, Polish all^ations, 
U.S denial, 15048 C 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
Poland, Polish protest, 1472SA 
U S. food offer after Poznan 
riots, Polish rejection, 14967 A 
Population. 

Figs. (1954), 14522 A ; (1956), 
15284 E 

Portugal, Relatlom with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Portixgal, Relation with. 

Dr. Cunha’s U.S- visit, joint 
statement with Mr. Dullev 
(Goa, etc.h 14613 A 
U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B; 
(1954-55), 14742 A 
FresidentM Election. 

See Elections ahove. 

Press and Pnblicatiofts. 

" Horror comics,” banned in 
New York State, 14295 O 
Prisoners of War, 

See under Defence Policy above. 
Puerto Rico, Relations with. 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
shooting incident, sentences, 
appeals rejected, 14518 G 
Pulitzer Prizes. 

Awards (1954), 14231 B ; (1955), 
14899 C 

Radford, Admir al. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman, 
reappointed, 14234 A 
U.S. forces, proposed reduction, 
15094 A 

Rayburn, Mr. Sam. 

House of Rep. Speaker, 13979 A 

Religious Life. 

Religious affiliations, statistics 
(1955), 15119 B 
R<q;mbllcan Party. 

Congressional elections (Nov. 

1956), defeat, 15237 A 
Presidential election, Mr. Stas- 
sen’s campaign for Governor 
Herter an Vice-Presidential 
candidate. National Conven- 
tion (San Francisco), Pres. 
Eisenhower and Vlce-Pree. 
Nixon nominated Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates, party programme. 15089 
A ; President Eisenhower’s 
victory, 15237 A 
Revenue and Expenditure. 

Results (1954-65), 14459 D 
Rldgway, GeneraL 
Aimed forces, reduction, criti- 
cism, 14387 A 
Rc^ds. 

Inter-State road network. High- 
way Construction Bill, enact- 
ment, 15093 C 

Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Runiaiiia, Relatloiiv with. 
RmnoDlan pre-war gold, assets 
In U.S.A.,U.S. seizure, 14787E 
YT.S. balloon launchings over 
RnDoaanla, Rumanian protest, 
14723 A 

Saudi Arabiat Rdadons with. 
U.S, aid (1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S* tank shipments, 14726 A : 
Mr. Dulles’s statement, 14793 
A , 

Seaton, Mr. F« A* 

^cretary of Int^lor," appmt., 
14896 B 

S^eetive Service Act. 

See Defence PoHcy above. 
Sbip^Dg. 

See main heading, lett^ S. 
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Siam, Relatiom with* 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A ; 15133 A 
Colombo Plan aid, me main 
lidg. Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Dnll^, Mr,, Tiait, 14031 A; 
Bangkok visit, 14840 A 
US- aid, proposals 141T3 A; 
total to 1955, 14442 B ; 

(1950-55), 14651 A ; (1954-55), 
14742 A 
Silver* 

See maiii beading, letter S. 
South Africa, Relations with. 

Atomic iibrarytU.S. gif£,l4360A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Air incident (Bering Straits 
area), Soviet apology, partial 
compensation offer, U.S. ac- 
ceptance, 14311 A; Soviet 
compensatioE paymt., 14779 B 
Angio-Freneh military inter- 
Tention m Egypt, Soviet pro- 
posal for U.S.-Soviet armed 
intervention (Bnlganm-Eisen- 
hower oorrespondence), U-S. 
rejection, U.S. opposition to 
Soviet** volunteers’* in Egypt, 
15217 A 

Asia, Middle Ea^, Soviet econ- 
omic penetration, U-S. state- 
ment, 14662 A 

Austrian State Treatv, see mam 
heading Austria, subheading 
Peace Treaty.” 

Books, periodicals, exchange hy 
research libraries, agreement, 
14548 G 

Bulganin, Marshal, letter to 
President Eisenhower, pro- 
posed 0.S.-Soviet treaty of 
friendship and co-operation. 
President Eisenhower’s reply, 
14665 A; further letter to 
President Elsenhower on pro- 
posed U.S.-Soviet treaty of 
firiendahip and co-operation, 
14800 A ; csorrespondenee with 
Prea, Eisenhower on disarma- 
ment, 14851 A 

China Seas, Ttzapse s^ed by 
Chinese Nationalists, U.S, ah* 
patrols, Soviet protwts, U.S. 
replies, 13986A ; M. Molotov’s 
statement on Formosan crisis, 
14059 A 

CMtnral exchanges, U.S. sns- 
penMott, 15277 D 
Bisarmament, Bnlganin-Eisen- 
hower correspondence, 14851 
A (pp. 14855-56). 

East Berlin, East German arrest 
of U.S. Congressmen, U.S. 
protest to Soviet Union, Soviet 
rejection, dispute over status 
of Bast German regtoe,! 4 663 A 
Eastern European peoples, 
Elsenhower - Dulles Christmas 
messages, M. Khrushchev’s 
criticisms (Supreme Soviet 
speech), 14654 A; President 
Biseuhower*e reply, 14662 A 
East Gernian sovereignty, 
Soviet recognition, U.S. de- 
nnnciati[on, 15267 A 
Geneva four-Poiwer *• Summit ” 
and Foreign Minfet^e’^confer- 
^ ences, see special main head- 
ings letter G. 

Goa Questn., Bulgantn-Khrush- 
dev statemts.; Dulles-Oonha 
commTmlqu6, 14613 A 
I^end-Ldse'sefetlement^ further 
U.S. aWlps rdtumed,' 13973 O ; 
further r^jayment, return of 
U*S. naval veas^, 14348 O 
London and Paris agreements, 
Soviet protest Note, 14902 A; 

, *M. .Molotov’s doimndation, 
14059 A 

Southern Xmrila la-,, Bpsso- 
Japanese dispute, U.S. atti- 
tude. 15195 A 

4 Sovtot citikens In U.S.A., ittew 

xesti^is^ons, 14009 B 


I UMTED STATES (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Eelanons with. 

I Soviet military attach^, U.S. 
expuMoa, 15923 B 
Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary, Pres. Eisenliower’s 
appeal zo Marshal Bulganm, 
16217 A ; broadcast, U.S. 
reactions, 15221 A 
Treaty of friendship and co- 
operation, Soviet proposal, 
U.S. rejection, 14665 A ; far- 
ther Soviet proposal, 14800 A 
U.S. aircraft, violation of Soviet 
territory, Soviet allegations, 
U-S. denial, 15048 C 
U.S. balloon launchings over 
Soviet Union, Soviet protests, 
U.S. reply. 14723 A 
U.S. military attaches, Soviet 
expulsion, 14309 C 
U.S. Russian-ianguag© maga- 
*ine Amenka, publioatn. r«- 
Bumed, agreenjent, 14622 B 

pubheation in U.S.A. 

15011 C 

Spaia, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Dulles, Mr., Madrid talks with 
General Franco, 14550 D 
Sjianish navy, modernization 
agrmt., 14185 C 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, 
14207 B 

U.S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B ; 
(1954-55), 14742 A; (1955- 
56), 15136 O 

U.S f oodstulEs, emergency gift, 
14874 A 

Sperry RandCcniTorationu 
Formation (Remington Band- 
Sperry merger), 14307 A 
Stasten, Mr. Harold. 
Disarmament problems. Special 
Assistant, apptmt., 14119 A 
Stassen, Air. Harold, 
Presidential election, campaign 
to secure Hepubhoan Party’s 
¥ice-PresidentiaI nommation 
for Governor Herter, 15089 A 
Soviet armed forces, reduotiott, 
eomments, 14878 A 
State P ep a r tment. 

Appointment (Herter vice Hoo- 
ver), 15260 D 

U.S. diplomats, regional confer- 
ence (Manila!, 14081 A 

SteeU 

Production (1954), 14072 D; 
(1955), 14674 F 
Stcvensoii, Air. Adlai* 

Far East, criticism of Republi- 
can Govt.’fl policy, Mr. Bullet’s 
comment, 14156 A 
Presidential election, nomina- 
tion as Democratic candidate, 
speech at Party Convention, 
15073 A ; A.F.L.-C 1.0. sup- 
port, 15121 A ; defeat, 15237A 
StiiJcea and In^istrial Bisputes. 

Comparative figs., 14478 B 
Suez Canal. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Canal area after 
Israeli attack, U.S. reactions, 
see subhdg., Egypt, Relations 
wdth. 

Egyptian nationalization, U.S. 
reactions, see subhdg. Egypt, 
Relations with. 

1/ondon Conference, see main 
. jheading, Egypt, letter E, 
subheading ‘*.Suez Canal.^’ 
Users* Association^ see main 
hdg. Egypt, letter B, subhdg. 
‘^Suez(>naL” ' 

Siifipreiiie Court. 

Federal Govt. employees, 
“ security ” dismigsals, de* 
clston; 14976 p ’ 

"Mffch Amendinent, Inyocation 
^ (Slooibwer case) i see subhdg. 
"^^hiteriial Security above). 


IJMTEB STATES (cont.) 

Supreme Court. 

Immunity Act, constitution- 
ality (Ullmann case), see sub- 
hdg. Intemai Security above. 
Membership, apptmt, (Judge 
Harlan), 14050 A ; (Bren- 
nan mce Minton, 15131 D 
Racial segregation, see under 
Negro Community above. 
Sweden, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

U S. aid (to 1955), 14442 B 
Switzerland, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
Swiss purchaa© of U.S. reactor, 
14360 A; 15133 A 
Atomic library, U.S. gift, 
14765 A 

Five-Power “ summit ” talks, 
Swiss appeal, U.S. rejection, 
15216 B 

Heavy water, U.S. sale, 147 65 A 
Watch industry, U.S. tariff in- 
creases and anti-trust suit, 
Swiss protests, 14110 A ; U.P. 
compensatory tariff cuts, 
agreement, 14299 A 
Syria, Relations with. 
Israeli-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, 14392 A; Syrian 
rejection, 14449 A 
Taxation. 

Comxiany and excise taxes, 
extension, 14185 B ; reduc- 
tions deferred to 1957, 14811 D 

Theatre. 

Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 
Stratford, Conn., opening, 
14323 E 
Tourism. 

Figures (1953), 14383 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Italy, trade and aid agrmt. 
(coal, etc.), 14121 B 
Trade Policy. 

Exports, non-strategio goods to 
Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, restrictions relaxed, 
147110; 14888 A 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, 3-year extension, Pres. 
Eisenhower’s legislative pro- 
posals, 14126 A; l^islation 
enacted, restnotive amend- 
ments, 14299 A 
Tsirifr policy, dnty Incr. on 
watch imports, Swiss protests, 
other incr. rejected, 14110 A ; 
Pres. Eisenhower’s legislative 
proposals (extension of Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, etc.), 14126 A ; (see also 
“ R^iprocal Trade Agreemts. 
Act ”), presidential authonty 
to reduce tariffs, U S. com- 
pensatoiy concessions to Switz- 
erland, 14299 A ; bicycle 
tariffs increased, 14452 A 
U.S, agricultural surpluses 
(dairy products, etc.), market- 
tqg overseas, Australian, N.Z. 
protests, 13991 A 
U.S. Govt, contracts, foreign 
bids, conditions eased, 14030 
C ; new Interior Dept, regu- 
lations, total contracts award- 
ed, bids rejected, accepted, 
14602 C 
Tiude Unions. 

American Federation of Labour 
^ (A.F.L.), a^rmt, on 'merger 
with CXO-, membersbijip figs., 
14058 A!i meigelP with C.I.O. 
finalized, 14595 A 
American Federation of Labour 
and (Congress of Industrial 
Orgardzationsi fonnin., 14595 
A ; support for Mr. Stevenson 
in Presidential election, 15121 
A ' ' 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Trade Umons. 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.O.J.agrmt on merger 
with A.F.L,, membership figs., 
14058 A ; merger with A.F,L. 
finalized, 14595 A 
Treason Trieli. 

”Tokio Rose,” release from 
prison, 14716 C 
Truman, Mr. Harry S. 
Presidential election. Demo- 
cratic Party Convention, sup- 
port for Governor Har r iman, 
15073 A 

U.N., 10 th anniv. session, 

speech, 14301 A 
Tuxusla, Reladous with. 

U.S. offices m Tunis, French 
rioters' attack, 14812 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Cyprus que^stion, U.S. appeals 
for Greek-Turkish unity, 
14693 A 

U.S. aid, proposals, 14173 A; 
total (1948-55), 14442 B ; 

(1954-55), 14742 A 
Unemployment. 

See subhdg Employment above. 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attack, Pr.-U-H. veto of U.S. 
resolution on cease-fire in U.N. 
Securitv Council, U-S. con- 
demnation, 15173 A ; further 
U S. reactions. Pres. Elsen- 
hower's broadcast, 152G1 A ; 
U.S. rejection of Soviet pro- 
posal for U.S.-Soviet armed 
intervention in Egypt, 15 2 17 A 
Atlantic alliance. Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s reaffirmation, 15257 0 
Atomic co-operation agreement 
(civil, military), 14360 A ; 
scope extended, U-K.-U.S.- 
Can- agreement on atomic 
patents, 15133 A 
Caribbean guided missile range, 
extension to Ascension Is , 
agreement, 14964 B 
Churchill, Sir W., U.S. Senate 
tribute, 14430 D ; Freedom 
and Williamsburg Awards, 
14487 A 

Cyprus, U.S. statements, Brit, 
representations, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s statement, 14757 A 
Declaration of Washington 
(Elsenhower - Eden), 14685 A 
Eden - Selwjm Lloyd viait, talks 
with Pres. Elsenhower, Mr. 
Dulles, jt. statement on Euro- 
pean, Middle Eastern, Far 
Eastern policy. Declaration of 
Washington signed. 14685 A 
Elizabeth, <3ueen Mother, visit, 
14053 B 

European oil shortage (Middle 
East crisis), U.S. restrictions 
on additional oQ supplies pen- 
ding Anglo-French withdrawal 
from. Egypt lifted, by rb^a, 
Eisenhower, U.S. emergency 
plans, 15249 A 

Export-Import Bank credit to 
U.K, («500 ndlHon), 15283 A 
Guided missies, collaboration, 
14397 A ; proposed, extension 
of Bahamas long-range proving 
groundy 14735 B? 

Heaw water. U.S sale. 14765 A 
Israeli-Arab settlement, U.S. 
proposals, U.K. endorsement, 
14392 A 

' Lend-T^e«se settlement, TtTC. 
payment, 5tb instalifit. ^ 14638 
B r total repayments to end- 
1955/ balance om^tanding, 
14700 0 

Lend-Lease silver, U.Ki return 
shipments, 14845 B ’ ' 



UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Uxuted Kiagdom* Relations with* 
Nuclear power plants, oon- 
gtruction overseas, U.K. and 
U.S,firma' co-operatlona^rrmt., 
147II B 

Sue 2 S Canal, Egyptian nationali- 
mtion, Fr.-U.K.-LF.S. discus- 
sions m London, proposaj for 
international conference in 
London to discuss interna- 
tional control of Canal, 15001 
A ; 15013 A ; Fr.-U.K:.-XJ.S. 
proposal for formation of 
Canal Users* Ai^ociatian, 
Egyptian denunciatiGn, sec- 
ond London Conference 
convened, 15101 A ; Associa- 
tion estafelislied, 15135 A ; 

support for Anglo-French 
resolution on 18-Power pro- 
posals in U.N- Security' Ccl., 
S.C.U.A. CouncB decisions, 
Fr.-U.K. differences with 
U.S^ on payment of CaiMd 
dues, 15252 A 

Tariffs, U.S. incr. on bicycles, 
British protests, 14452 A 
Transatlantic telephone system, 
opening, 15121 D 
Trinidad Oil Co., purchase by 
Texas Co,, U.K. Govt .'3 con- 
ditional approval, 14972 A ; 
agreement on safeguards be- 
tween Trinidad Govt, and 
Texas Co., 15031 B; U.K. 
Govt.*8 final approval, Texas 
Co.'s purchase of Ordinary 
stock, 15071 D 

U.S. agricultural surpluses, 
U.K. receipts (to 30-9-54), 
allocation <1954-55), 14207 B 
U.S. aid (1948-55), 14442 B; 
<1954-55), 14742 A 
U.S. coal* British purchase, 
agreement, 14269 A 
U.S. defence aid, figs. (1954), 
14235 A: (1955), 14810 A; 
(1st half, 1956), 15169 A 
U.S. Govt, contracts, British 
bids rejected, accepted, 14030 
C; 14602 C 

U.S loan, U.K repayment, 5th 
instalment, 14628 B ; total 
repayments to end- 1955, bal- 
ance outstanding, 14700 C; 
request for waiver of interest 
(1956), 15239 A 
U.S, offshore purchases (1954), 
14089 A; (Hwnfer aircraft), 
14365 A ; (Htmters, deli- 
veries), 14944 A; (1st half, 
1956), 15169 A 

U.S. surplus tobacco, U.K, 
purchase against provision of 
housing for U.S. service per- 
sonnel in Bntain, agreements 
(1955), 1420T B ; (1956), 

15034 D 
ITnivcrsMes. 

Columbia* hfo8ntenary.l4050 H 
Uruguay^ R^atfons with. 

Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

Vatican, Relations with. 

U.S. war damage payment, 
14991 D 

Veneznela, Relations with. 
Atomic oo-operatlon agreement, 
14360 A ; 14720 A 
Vietnam (South), Relations with* 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg. Colombo Flan, letter C. 
Diem regime, U.S. support 
against dissident Vietnamese 
Army leaders and Sects, Fr.- 
U-K,-U S. talks on attitude to, 
14949 A 

Dulles, Mr., visits, 14081 A; 
14840 A 

Republic, recognition, 14949 A 
U.S. aid (miUfcary, economic), 
14161 A ; proposals, 14173 
A ; (total to 1955)i 14442 B ; 
(1950-55), 14651 A; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Vietnam (South;, Relations with. 
U.S. militaiT nilssion, responsi- 
bility for military traming, 
14161 A 

U.S.8peciaI representative (Gen. 
Collins), 14161 A 
Wages and Salaries. 

Federal employees (postal work- 
ers, etc.), 14351 B 
Minimum wage, incr., 14430 B 
Motor industry* new wage 
agrmts. (Ford, (Seneral Motors) 
“ guaranteed annual wage 
14293 D 

Wesi^m European Uniosu 
U.S. defence support. Pres, 
Eisenhower’s reaffirmation, 
14114 A 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Oil, exploration concessions to 
U.S. companies, 14630 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Dulles, Mr., Brioni talks with 
President Tito, 14552 E 
Murphy, Mr., Belgrade talks 
with President Tito, 14552 E 
U.S. aid, continuation, debt 
repayment, extension pro- 
posals, 14162 A ; total aid (to 
1955), 14442 B; (1954-55), 
14742 A; (wheat, lard, cotton, 
etc., supplies), agreemts. 14798 
B; financial aid, total out- 
standing, 14803 B 
U.S. military aid, differences. 
Pres Tito’s statemt., 1435$ A; 
controversy over inspection of 
arms supplies settled, 14552 B 
U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts sale agrmt., 14162 A; 
receipts, 14207 B 
Western Powers, continued cch 
operation with, Belgrade dis- 
cussions, 14295 D ; Pres. 
Tito on Yugoslav attitude, 
14358 A 

URUGUAY. 

Azgentina, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, resumed, 
14212 D 
Cabinet. 

Changes, 14939 A 
CoimciJ of Government, 
Membership, 14052 C 
Pre««ident (Sefior BatUe Berres), 
14052 C; (Sefior Zubiria), 
14762 F 
Elections. 

General elections, 14052 C 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 G 
International Bank. 

Loans, 14420 A ; 15200 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A 

V 

VATICAN. 

(See also under main heading 
Rel^rl^^ Xdfe.) 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, Papal atti- 
tude on Goa, 14372 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 1402i Jy ' 

Fins XU, Pope. 

Christ, vision of, 14642 A 
Christmas broadcast (1954). 
13990 A ; (1955), 14642 A 
Dependent nations, appeal for 
help towards ^ independence* 
14642 A A ^ J 

Encyclical (R.C. Church tn 
China), 14076 B 
Illness, 14642 A 
Nuclear weapons, appeal for 
reBunclatlon of experiments 
and use, and for international 
control, 14642 A 
United States, Relations with. 

, U.S. ,war damage payment, 
14991 D 


VENEZUELA. 

Armed Forces. 

Navy, purchase of 3 British 
destroyers, 1499X C 
Atomic Research* 

U.S. technical and scientific aid, 
uranium supplies, agreement, 
14720 A 
Caracas. 

Development, 14720 A 
Population, 14720 A 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1954), 14224 C 
International Labour Osganixa** 
tion. 

Withdrawal, 14212 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Steel plant. Fiat and lonocenti 
companies* construction con- 
tract, 14720 A 
Medical Research. 

Imtitute of Neurology and 
Brain Research, creation as 
international centre, 14720 A 
Oil. 

Concessions, grant to be re- 
sumed, 14720 A 
Population. 

Figs, (end-1954), 14720 A 
Foreign-bom residents, figs., 
14720 A 

Largest cities, 14720 A 
Pretident. 

Per^ Jimenez, Sefior, powers 
taken over from Junta (1952). 
inauguration (1953), 14720 A 
Public Work* Programme*. 
Details, expenditure (1953*55), 
14720 A 
Steel. 

Steel plant, construction con- 
tract for Plat and Innooentl 
oompanies, 14720 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British destroyers, purchase, 
14991 C 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic co-operation agreement, 
14360 A ; 14720 A 

VIETNAM (NORTH). 

Armistice Agreement. 

Oocupatn. of Hanoi, Haiphong, 
etc.. Govt. poKcy statements, 
admin, measures, 14253 A 
Bandung Conference. 

See main heading, letter B. 
Burma, Relations with. 

Pham Van-Dong, M., Rangoon 
visit, 14172 A 
U Nu, Hanoi visit, 14037 A 
Cabinet. 

Pham Van-Dong, M. .formation, 
14486 A 

Cambodia, Relations with. 
Non-interference, N. Vietnam 
assurance, 14181 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with, 

Chmese econ. and technical aid 
agrmt , 14378 A 
Commuffications, etc., dhinese 
aid, agrmt., 14253 A 
Ho Chi-mmh, Pres., Peking 
visit, 14378 A 
Rail link opened, 14378 A 
Financial and IVlonetary Policy. 
Exchange rate, fixed, 14253, A 
Taxation, changes, 14253 A 
France, Rtiatioi^ with. 
Economic and cultTiral relatns , 
agrmts. signed (French enter- 
' prfees in Vletiiam, Pasteur 
Institute, Tongkingese coal- 
mines, ete.), 14253 A 
French Delegate, ^ apptmt* (M. 
Salnteny), 14253 A 
Trade agrmt., 14486 A 
Ho Chl-minh, Prestdent. , 
Govt, policy, statwentv i4256A 
Premiership abandoned, 14486A 
Visits (Peking, Moscow)^ 
14378 A 


VIETNAM (NORTH) (cont.) 

India, Relations with, 
jyefojcto recognition, 1402S C 
Pham Van-Dong, M., Delhi 
visit, 14172 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

De facto recognition 14231 D 
Laos, Relations with. 

Non-in terfereacje agmt,1418lA 
Souvanna Phounrn, Prmce, 
Hanoi visit, agreement signed 
(Laotian neutrality, “peace- 
ful co-existence,” economic 
and cultural co-operation, etc. ) 
15118 A 

Phans Van-Dong, M. 

Prime Minister, apptmt.. For. 
Ministry, retention, 14486 A 
Visits (Delhi, Eangoon),14l72A 
Pi^pulatson. 

Chinese, 14376 D 
Rubber. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Ho Ghi-minb, Pres., Moscow 
visit* 14378 A 

Soviet econ. and tech- aid 
agrmt., 14378 A 
Trade agrmt., 14378 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
France, 14486 A 
Soviet Union, 14378 A 

VIETNAM (SOUTH). 

Army. 

Caodaist forces, incorporation, 
14949 A 

Chief of Staff, Gen. Van-Hinh 
dismissed, Gen. Le Van-Ty 
appomted, 14949 A 
Inspector-General, Nguyen 
Van-Vy, attempted revolt 
against Diem Govt , flight to 
France,doath sentence, 1 4949 A 
Sects, forces (Binh-Xuyen and 
Hoa-Hao), oi^rations against, 
battle for Saigon (1955), sup- 
pression (1956), 14949 A 
Strength, reduction. 14161 A 
Supreme Command, M. Ngo 
D inh-D iem ,assumptn. , 1 4 949 A 
Training, U.S. responsibility, 
14161 A 

Australia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
bdg Colombo Plan, letter C. 
Bandung Conference* 

See main heading, letter B. 

Bao Dai, Emperor. 

Deposition as Head of State, 
r^erendum results, protest to 
Western, Indian, and Soviet 
Governments, 14949 A 
Betting and Gambling. 

Gambling declared Illegal, 
14949 A 
Cabinet. 

Ngo DJoh-Diem, second Ohinet 
(coalition. Sept., *54), third 
Cabinet (May, '55)* fourth 
Cabinet (Oct., '55), 14949 A 
Cambodia* Rtiations with. 
Customs union, dissolved, 
14116 B 

China (Communist Government)* 
Relations with. 

Nansha (Spratly) and Paracel 
Islands, territorial dispute, 
15131 B 

Gbiwa (Nationalist Govenimeiit)« 
Relations udth. 

Chinese community in Vietnam, 
compulsory naturaiizaftion, 
Chinese Nationalist protest, 
15264 B 

Nansha {Spratly) and Paracel 
Islands/ territorial dispute, 
15131 B 

Chinese Commuiiitr. 

Ctompulsoiy' naturabbatioii, 
15264 B 

Constitoaot Assembly. ^ , < 
Elections, results, 14949^ A 
New constitution, approv^, 
15100 A , ^ 

Term, exteoision*, 14949 A* 


m 

VIETNAM (SOtrra) irnnt.} 

Coiistitiieait Assambly, see 
special siiblieadiiisr* 

New coastitiitioii, proFsMons, 
Constatcient AromMy* appro- 
Tal, ISltlO A 

Republic, proclamatii*, 14949A 
Onmzcy* 

Independent iasna, 141 li B 
Financial and Monetaiy Policy. 
Foreign exchange, limited free 
market ^tabbsiied, 151@0 A 
Frax^DC^ RclatacMtni witlu 
Frencb Expeditionary Cwps, 
withdrawal on Vietnamese 
demand, 1494S A 
French lonmallstB, expnMon, 
14949 A 

High CommiBsioner, Hoppenot, 
appointment, 14949 A; post 
abohshed, M. Payart apptd. 
Ambassador, 15100 A 
Monetary and economic agree- 
ments, S. Tietnameee inde- 
pendent onrreBcy, 14110 B 
Ngo Dinh-Diem, M., diflerenoea 
with France, Fr.-IJ.K.-XJ.S. 
talks on attitude, French 
refusal to support M. I>i©m*s 
demand for postponement of 
all-Yietnamese elections,14949 
A 

Piastre-franc i?arity to con- 
tinue, 14949 A 

Eadia - France ^Asie, closure, 
14949 A 

Republic of South Vietnam, 
French recognition, 14949 A 
Sects, French subsidies ended, 
14949 A 

Trade and monetary agreement, 
(1954), termination, 14949 A 
Vietnamese military forc^, 
command transferred to Viet- 
nam GoTemment, 14949 A 
lodimesiit, Relatioixs wMi. 
JDefado recognition, 14231 D 
Xnternatioiial Baxtk. 

Admission, 15142 B 
Ixiteamatiojiial Moxnetary Fund. 
Admission, 15142 B 
Japan, Relatiom with. 

Diplomatic misalcms. Embassy 
status. 14002 O 
Land Reform. 

Hand allocaUon, decree, 14949A 
Share-cropping, rent reduction, 
decree, 14949 A 
Laos^ Relations widi. 

Cu^ma onion, dissolyed, 
14110 B 

Ngo Dinh-Dkm, AL 
All-Vietnamese eleotiona, post- 
ponement demand, French 
refusal, to support, 14949 A 
Aimed Forces, dissident gen- 
wads (Nguyen Van-Hinh, 
Nguyen Van-Vy), elimination, 
Snprkne Ckmunand, assnmp- 
tioii,U949A 

Bao Dal, i^nfliot with, deposl- 
by Diwn r^jlme, 14940 
Jl ^ 

Defence Ministry* retention as 
President, 14949 A 
Dissident Sects, forces (Bln 
;^pyen and Hoa Kao), sup- 
pression, 14949 A 
jPi^dbnti proclamation as* 
4.49^ A 

forma^^ of 
2nd, 3rd, 4th Cabinets, re- 
' >tent^on i,ot .^Prerpiaisehip , as 
* ^l^ertldept, . 1^4040 ^ A , 
FldUpphtes, R^Udioxis widh*. ' 
Nansha (Spratly) and Paccacel 
ffc'Mahdsv’ territorial dispute, 
15131 B 


Population^. 



VIETNAM (SOUm) (coat.; 

Refugees. 

D.S. aid for evacuation from N. 
Vietnam and resettlement, 
14161 A 

Republic of South Vktuam. 
Proclamation, 14949 A 
Recogmtiozi (France, U.K., 
U.S.A., etc.), 14949 A 
Rubber. 

See main hmding, letter lEL 
Sects. 

Binh-Xuywa, history, hostility 
to Diem Govt., Govt, offensive 
against Binh-Xnyea forces, 
battle for Saigon (1955), ffnal 
suppression (1956), flight of 
Gem Le Van-Vien, dwith 
sentence, 14949 A; further 
Govt, security measures, 
15190 A 

Dal Sect, history, participa- 
tion in Diem coalition Govt. 
(1954), Gen. Trin Minh-Th6*5 
support for M. Diem, mesorpor- 
atlon of Caodaist forces in 
National Army (1955), Gen. 
Th6’8 death, Govt, occupation 
of Caodaist capital (1956), 
flight of M. Pham Cong-Tac, 
14949 A ; further Govt., 
security measures, 15100 A 
French flnancial assistance to 
Seote^ armies, ended, 14940 A 
Hoa Hao Sect, history, partici- 
pation in Diem coalition Govt 
(1954), subsequent oppotition 
to M. Diem (1955), fighting 
between Hoa Hao forces and 
Govt, troops (1955-56), sur- 
render of Gen. Tran Van-Soal, 
capture and trtal of Gen. 
Bacut, 14949 A ; Gen. Baent's 
execntion, 14966 D 
IJhlted Front, formation (with 
Socialists), ultimatum to M. 
Diem, disintegration, 14949 A 
Trade azid Financial Agreemenei 
France, monrtary and trade 
agreement (1954), termination, 
14949 A 

Uxilted Kingdom, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, see main 
hdg., letter C- 

Diem r^ime, 'Cr.K.-Fr.-D.S. 
talks on atti^de to, 14949 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Diem nSgime, U.S. support 
against di^dent Vietnamese 
Army leaders and Beets, Fr.- 
X7.EI.-U.S. talks on attitude to, 
14949 A 

Dulles, Mr., visits, 14081 A; 
14840 A 

Republic, recognition, 14949 A 
tr.S. aidCmflltaryand economic), 
14101 A; (proposals), 14173 
A; total to 1955, 14442 B; 
(1950-55), 14651 A; (1954- 
55), 14742 A 

XJ.S. military nilssioii, responai- 
bllfty for mllftaiT training, 
14161 A 

tr.S. special repreoentative 
(Gen. Collins), 14161 A 

» W 

,WAL^ ' 

Capital. 

I Catdifl, recognition, 14597 B 

l.aaguag». 

Welsh - speaking population, 
i figs., 14293 B ^ , 

1 Milford Haven.’ 

Docks development scheme, 

I proposed new terminal for oil 

f tankers, 15X24 B 

Populatixiii. ' 

F]«nxres (X951), 14293 B 
WythOffh^. 

Local' govt, functions, transfer 
from London, 14622 0 


WARSAW CX>NFEREN€E. 
(See also main heading Eastern 
Europ^n Mutual A^dstance 
Tresity, letter E ) 

Mating (Soviet Union, Poland, 
Chechoslovakia, E. Germany, 
Hungary, Humanla, Bulgaria, 
Albania), speeches (Marshal 
Bulganin, etc.), dlsannament 
proposals, 20-y8ar mutual 
ajffiistance treaty, 14249 A 

WARSAW TREATY 
ORGANIZATION, 

See main hdg. EastemEim^ieaxi 
Mutual Assistance Treaty, 
letter E. 

WATER SPEED RECORD. 

See mala hdg., Speed-Boat 
Trials, letter S. 

WESTERN EUROPEAN 
UNION. 

(For parilamentaiy progress of 
ratifications of London and 
Paris agreements, see main 
heading London and Paris 
(Nine - Power) Agreements, 
letter L.) 

AzmamiNXts. 

Chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, Soviet allegations of 
infringement of Geneva proto- 
col, 14027 A ; repudiation, 
14039 0 

Control Agency, director (Adm. 

Feireri), 14237 A 
Production, Bur^pieaii agency, 
French proposals, reactions 
(Italy, Germany), Paris dis- 
cussions, 14000 A 
Standing Committee, creation, 
secty. (M. Cristoflni), 14237 A 
Assembly. 

Composition, 14237 A 
CotmdL 

Meetings(lst),14237 A ; 14288 A 
NATO strategy (possibie U.K,- 
U.S, troop reductions). West 
German appeal for Oouncfll 
meeting, 15094 A 
Saar Territory, dedsloiis, see 
under main heading Saar 
Territory, letter S. 
Inauguration. 

Ceremony, 14237 A 
Membership. 

W. Gfermany, In force, 14237 A 
Secretary-General. 

Apptmt. (ML Goffin), 14237 A 
United States, R«|atiox» with. 
U.S. defence support. Pres. 
Eisenhower’s reafiarmation, 
14114 A 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

See main hdg. British West 
Indies, letter B. 

WOOL. 

Statistics. 

Production, prices, sales, 1953- 
54 (Aust., N.Z., S,A.), 14113 
A; (1954-55, 1955-66), 15199 
B 

Stoclq>il^. 

U.K., rotation, 14141 B 

WORLD BANK. 

See United Nations Organlza* 
tion, letter XJ^subhdg. “ Inter- 
national Bank for Recon- 
struction and, Development.” 

WORLD eederahon 
OF TRADE UNIONS. 

Headquarters. 

Vienna headquarters, legal re- 
oognltlon withdrawn by Aus- 
trian Govt., closing down 
14703 Oj transfer to Rome, 
14725 D ; to Prague (Rome 
decision superseded), 14791 P 
Mianbership. 

Yugoslav T.U. Federation, ro- 
admisslon, 14791 F 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION. 

See United Nations Organiaa- 
tioifc, letter U- 

WORLD METEOROLOGI- 
CAL ORGANIZATION. 

See United Nations Organiza- 
tion letter U. 

WORLD POPULATION. 

Statistics. 

U.N. estimate (mid - 1954), 
14333 A 

WORLD VETERANS* 
FEDERATION. 

Membersliip. 

Admissions, 14041 B 
President* 

Auriol, M- Vincent, 14041 B 
Y 

YEMEN. 

Arab League. 

See mam hdg., letter A. 
Banduras Conference. 

See mam heading, letter B. 
]^;ypt. Relations with* 
Anglo-French imJjitary inter- 
vention in Egypt, Beirut 
Conference (Arab heads of 
State), 15236 A 
Egyptian military mission, 
agreement, 14004 A 
Bgypt.-Sau^ Arabian-Yemenl 
miktary pact, sig., provisions. 
Supreme Commander apptd., 
14885 A 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Trad© agrmt., 14988 F 
Yemeni Crown Prince, East 
German visit, it. communique, 
14988 F 

OB. 

Bxploration,concessn. to Yemen 
Development Oorp (U.S.A.), 
agreement, 14630 A 
Military Revolt. 

Imam Ahmad, deposition at- 
tempt, suppressed, 14167 C 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Egypt. -Saudi Arabian- Yemeni 
military pact, sig., provisions. 
Supreme Commander apptd., 
14885 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Diplomatic representatives, ex- 
change agreemwt, 14486 B ; 
relations establ., 14959 A 
Friendship treaty to be re- 
newed, 14486B; signed, 14522C 
Trade agrmt., 14779 E ; 14959 
A 

Yemeni Crown Prince, Soviet 
visit. Joint communique, 
14969 A 

Trade and Financiai Agreements. 

Germany (Eastern), trade 
ment, 14988 F 

Soviet Union, trade agreement, 
14779 B; 14959 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aden Protectorate, see main 
heading, letter A. 

United States,^ Relations with. 
Oil, exploration concessions^ to 
U.S. companies, 14630 A 
Western .^en Protectorate. , 
See main ndg. Aden, letter A, 

YUGOSLAVIA. 

Agriculture. * 

Grain, purchase prices raised, 
14324 B ; 

Armed Forces. ^ ' 

Apptmts., Chief of Staflr,,14l,72B 
Atomic Energy and Researdii^i 
Nuclear Power Copomjlaflion, 
formation, 14108 G , 

Austria, Relations wilhl 
- Austrian State Tr©aty;>Yugo- 
slav accession, 44560 B " 
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YUGOSLAVIA (cont*) 

Ballcaji Fsjct, 

See main keadiag, letter B. 

Bi2%3rla* HeXatioiis witli. 

Trade a«rmt-, 14016 A 
YiigoslaT Communist party, 
relations re-^taolisbed witk 
Bnlgar. Commnmst party, 
BnJgar. d©lqgation*s Belgrade 
visit, 15188 A 

Burma, Relatioxis with. 
Economic co-operation, proto- 
col on, 14585 A 

Ikxmomlo and tedmloal oo- 
opacatlon, a«nnt*, I4ff4 A 
Gifts, military equipment - rice 
esxcliange, 14040 A 
Tito, Pres,, Rangoon visit, Tito- 
U Kn statement, military 
^nipment - rice exchange, 
14040 A 

Trade ^pmat. (rice, eto.>, 14764 
A 

U Nn's TngosIaT vMt, Tito- 
XJ Nn talks. Joint statement, 
14585 A 

Chhia (Communist Govt.), 
IhdbdicxEis with. 

Diplomatic rations, estah- 
hahed, 14002 B 

Commumst Party (ILeague of 
Commu nists )* 

Bnlgarian Cornmnnist party, 
relatioiis le-^tabL, 151 88 A 
Hungarian Commnnist party, 
relations re-estahl., 15188 A 
Polish Commnnist party, re- 
lations re-estabL, 15188 A 
Rnmanian Commnnist party, 
relations re-eetabL, 15188 A 
Soviet-Yngoelav ideological dif- 
ferences, Soviet critimfims of 
Yugoslavia in letter to East 
EnroiJean Communist parties, 
Tito discussions with Kbrosh- 
ehev (Brioni), with Soviet 
leaders (Oimea), Yngoslav 
statement on rations be- 
tween Communist parties, 
15188 A 

Tito, President, Soviet vMt, 
re-establishment of contacts 
between Soviet and Yngoslav 
CcenmunM parties, agreement 
on oo-operation, 14937 A ; 
Rumanian visit, re-establish- 
ment of contacts between 
Rmnanian and Yugoslav Com- 
munist parties, co-operation 
agreement, 14954 D 
TogUatti, Signor, Belgrade vMt, 
talks with Yt^foslav Comm, 
loaders, 14922 A 

CzechoslcmiiEia, Relatioiis with. 
Czechoslovak Communists, 
Pres. Tito’s cidticisms, 14358 A 
Scientific and technlccd co- 
operation, agimt., 14966 C 

Dedijer, M« Vladimir. 

Anti-State propaganda {Times 
interview), expulsion from 
Parlt. and Communist Central 
Committee, tnal, suspended 
sentences, 14092 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts, (Rumania), 14016 A ; 
(Micunovich to Moscow), 
14937 A 

D|ilas, M. Milovan. 

Anti-State propaganda {Nem 
York T%mes interview), trial, 
suspended sentence, 14092 A ; 
arrest, 15258 A ; sentence, 
15273 B 

Economic Policy. 

New policy (incr. investment in 
agrlo. and consumer goods 
industries, higher living stand- 
ard), announcement, 14471 B 
Prices, increase, 14324 B 
Subsidies (lard, oil), termina- 
tion, 14324 B 
Wages, increase, 14324 B 
Welfare benefits, incr., 14324 B 

Ecuador, Rdatihm with* 

Dipl. relationja,,establ./ X46p9 B, 


: YUGOSLAVIA (eont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions, Embassy 
status, 14487 B 
Nasser, Pres., Yugoslav visit, 
Bnonl meetings with Pres. 
Tito and Mr. Nehru, Yugoel.- 
Egypt. and Yugoi.-Indian- 
ifeSTpfc- connnumqu^B, 15008 A 
Suez Canal, Egypt, nationaliza- 
tion, Pr^. Tito’s support, com- 
plaint about non-invitation 
to London Conference, 15041 A 
Tito, President, (Mro visit, Jt- 
statemmt with OoL Nasser on 
intomtL policy and Egyptian- 
Yugoitiav r^atlons, 14659 A 
Ethk^paa, Rdbtiomi with. 

Tito, Preeldeait, EtMoplan visit. 
Joint statement with Emperor 
Haile S^aatie on International 
policy and Ethlopian-Tugo- 
slav relations, 14659 A 
Federal Executive Council. 
Membership, apptmts., 14172 B 
« Five Princiides.” 

See main heading, letter F. 
France, Rdatioiis with. 

French aid,continuata-,14162 A 
Tito, President, French vltit, 
joint Frenoh-Yugoslav state- 
ment, conferment of MMaMe 
Miltiavre, 14891 A 
Western Powers, continued co- 
operation with, Belgrade dis- 
cussions, 14295 D ; Pres. Tito 
on Yug. attitude, 14358 A 
Gcrmnny(Eastein)Relations with* 
East German aid for Yugoslav 
aluminium industry, 15035 B 
Germany (Western), Relatione 
with. 

Reparations, Pres. Tito on 
Yugodav demands, 14358 A 
Technical co-operation, agnnt., 
14839 B 

Yugoslav parity, del^ation, 
German visit, 15144 F 
Yugoslav poet-war commercial 
debts, repayment date ex- 
tended interest rate reduced, 
14803 B ; 14839 B ; agrmt., 
Bundestoff ratification, 15144 
F 

Yugoslav pre-war and wartime 
compensation claims, settle- 
ment, 14839 B ; agreement, 
Bundeslag ratification, 15144 F 
Greece Relations with. 

Balkan Pact, see main 
heading, letter B. 

Cyprus question, Yugoslav atti- 
tude, 14459 A 

King Paul, Queen Frederika, 
Yugoslav visit, 14459 A 
Hungary, Relatiom with. 

Gero, M., Tito-Ger6 meeting 
(Onmea), 15188 A; Pres. 
Tito’s statement (Pula), 15258 
A 

Hungarian Communists* atti- 
tude, Pres. Tito’s criticisms, 
M. Bakosi’s reply, 14358 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Yugo- 
slav relief supplies, 15221 A ; 
Yugoslav attitude (President 
Tito’s Pula speech), 15258 A 
Kadar, M., Pres. Tito’s support 
(Pula), 15258 A 
Trade agreement, 14016 A 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
relations re-^tabl. with Hung. 
Coirrmunlst party, Hungarian 
delegation’s Belgrade visit, 
15188 A 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, jt. statement, 
14372 A; Brioni meeting with 
President Tito and President 
Nasser, TugosL-Indlan-Egypt. 
commnmqud, 15008 A 
Soieutiflo, technical oo-operatiu, 
agreement, X4804 B : 


YUGOSLAVIA (cont.) 

India, Relations with. 

Tito, Pres , visit, addre^ to 
Indian Piirlt., Tito - Nehru 
statement, 14040 A 
Trade, shipping agrmt., 14804 
B 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Yugoslav visit, 
oommumqu^, 15246 A 
Industrial Production. 

E.C.E. statistics, see mam hdg, 
Euro|>ean Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter B. 

Israel, Relations with. 

Palestine question, Israeli mem- 
orandum, 15008 A 
Italy, Rdatioiut with. 
Adria±k5fi8herie8,agrmt,447 7 7B 
Air agreement, 14165 A 
Legations, Emba^ level, 
14165 A 

Road traffic agrmt., 14165 A 
Technical co-operation, agrmt,, 
147T7 B 

TogUatti, Sig., Belgrade talks, 
14922 A 

Trade and credit agreements, 
14165 A; 14777 B 
Trieste, see special subheading. 
Yugewslav reparations claims, 
partial settlement by Itahan 
supplies, 14777 B 
Norway, Rdatioiis with. 

CultursJ co-operation agrmt., 
14311 D 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, Relations 
with. 

Trade with member-countries, 
increased exchange facilities, 
O.E.B.C. recommendation, 
15142 A 

Poland, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, agrmt., 14557 E ; 
Belgrade-Warsaw service, 
agreement, 14628 D 
Mutual claims, settlement, 
14557 E 

Scientific and technical co- 
operation, agreement, 14557 B 
Tourist traffic, agrmt., 14557 E 
Trade agreement, 14557 E 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
relations re-establ. with Pohsh 
Communist party, Polish dele- 
gation’s Yugoslav visit, 15188 
A 

Rumania, Relations with. 

Tito, Pres., Rumanian visit. 
Joint communiquA 14937 A ; 
joint statement on inter- 
national afiairs and Rumanian 
-Yugoslav relations, declara- 
tion on relations between 
Rumanian and Yugoslav Com- 
munist parties, 14954 D 
Yugoslav Communist party, 
relations re-established with 
Rnmanian Communist party, 
Rumanian delegation’s Bd- 
grade visit, 15188 A 
Shipping. 

See main heading, letter S, 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Air services, agrmt., 14412 A 
Atomic research, Soviet offer of 
reactor, etc., 14412 A; co- 
operation, draft agrmt., 14631 
B ; agreemt. signed, 14937 A 
Cultural convention, 14937 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Yugo- 
slav attitude, 15258 A 
Relations, tmprovemt.. Pres. 
Tito on, 13999 A ; oi^han 
cadets, Soviet return offer, 
Soviet anti-Yugoslav radio 
campaign ended, 14016 A ; 
Bulganin - Khrushchev visit to 
Yugoslavia, Soviet - Yugoslav 
discussions. Joint declaration, 
rdatiions normjolizbd, 14264 A >; 


YUGOSLAVIA (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Rdatloss with* 
Pres. Tito on Soviet visit to 
Belgrade, 14358 A; Marshal 
Bulganin’s statement, 14391 A 
Scientific and technical co- 
operation agrmt., 14937 A 
Soviet aid for Yugoslav alumin- 
ium industry and agricultural 
andligmte production, 15035 B 
Soviet industrial aid, agrmt., 
14937 A 

Soviet loans to YugOBlavia, 
14412 A 

Soviet- Y ugoslav id^ogical dif- 
ferences, Soviet criticisms of 
Yugoslavia in letter to East 
European Communist partis, 
Tito discussioiis with Khrush- 
chev (Bnom), with Soviet 
leaders (CrSm^), Yugoslav 
statement on relations be- 
tween Communist parties, 
15188 A; Pres. Tito’s Pnla 
speech (criticisms of Soviet 
pohey), Fravda-Borba con- 
troversy, 15258 A 
Tito, President, Soviet visit, 
Soviet-Y'ugoslav statement on 
intemationai problems, de- 
claration on relations between 
Soviet and Yugoslav Com- 
munist parties, 14937 A 
Trade agreement, 14016 A ; 
14412 A; arrangements (1956) 
14937 A 

Yugoslav post-war debt to 
D.S.S.R., Soviet cancellation, 
14358 A 
Steel. 

E.C.B. statistics, see European 
Steel Production, letter E. 

Suez Canal. 

Egyptian nationalization, Yugo- 
slav support, complamt about 
non-invitation to London Con- 
ference, Pres. Tito’s statement, 
15041 A 
Tito, President* 

Baghdad Pact, criticism, 14659 
A; British, Turkish requests 
for clarification, 14680 C 
Brioni meetings with President 
Nasser and Mr. Nehru, Yugosl. 
-Egypt, and yugosl.-Indian- 
Bgypt. communique^, 15008 A 
Cyprus question, etc., state- 
ment, 14459 A 

Foreign relatns.,8peeohes(Yugo* 
Slav, attitude to Soviet bloc. 
Western Powers, W. Germany, 
Balkan Pact), 14358 A 
MMaiUe Mdiiatre, award, 
14891 A 

National Assembly, foreigm 
policy review (German re- 
armament, Trieste, relations 
with U.S.S.R., etc.), 13999 A 
Pnla speech, criticisms of Soviet 
policy, support for Kadar 
regime, 15258 A 
Soviet leaders, discussions vrith, 
14265 A 

Suez Canal, Eg 3 TPtian nationah- 
zation, statement, 15041 A 
Yisits (India, Burma), 14040 A ; 
(Ethiopia, Egypt), 14659 A; 
(France), 14891 A ; (Soviet 
XJmon, Rumama), 14937 A; 
(Cmnea), 15188 A 
Tourism. 

Figures (1954), 14788 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Bulgaria, 14016 A 
Burma, agreement (rice, etc.), 
14764 A 

Hungary, 14016 A 
India, trade and shipping 
agreement, 14804 B 
Italy (economic, payments, 
trade, traffic), 14165 A ; trade 
and credit agreement, 14777 B 
Poland, 14557 E 
Soviet Union, 14016 A ; 14412 
A : trade arxangemts. (1956), 

< 14937 Af ^ 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Trade and Flimiiclal Asreemeste. 
Turfcey. Utm A 
U.K.» trade armiisanits. (1955), 
14180 A 

Trade Uidons* 

Yugoslav T.U. F©demtioa» ro- 
admission to VV.F.T.U.,14I91F 

Trieste (Zone B). 

Amnesty, 13999 A 
Incorporation, military govt, 
abolished, 13999 A 
ItaJo-Yi^roslav agrmt., Yngo- 
alar ratuacation, 13999 A 

Turkey, Relatioiis with. 

Baghdad Pact, Pres. Tito*s 
cnticism, Tnrkmh request for 
clarification, 14860 G 
Balkan Pact, see main head- 
ing, letter B* 


"^lilted by Tbb MB2aitoT»BBSB, 


YUGOSLAVIA (txmt,) 

Xarkey, Helatiom with. 
Menderea - Zorin, visit, com- 
mnnlqnfe, Tiarkieh and Yngo- 
Mav statements on world ont- 
k)ok, Balkan alllanoe, 14209 A 

Trade agreement, 142U9 A 

United ICingdem, Relations with. 
Baghdad Pac^ Pres. Tito’s 
cntieism, U.K. request for 
clanficatiaii, 146S0 C 
KardelJ, M., London talks, joint 
statement, 14584 C 
Naval joint exercises, 14350 B 
Trade arrang^mentB <1955), 
14180 A 

U.E. aid, continttatlon, debt 
repayment period extended, 
14162 A; new repayment 
arrangements, talks, 14584 C , 
repayment period extended, 


, YUGOSLAVIA (cont.) 

United Kingdom* Rdationa with* 
further mte3^wlt rate reduc- 
tion, total outstanding, 14863 
B ; agreement on repaymeiit, 
Yugoelav mtification, 15198 F 
Western Powers, continued co- 
operation with, Belgrade dis- 
cussions, 14295 D ; Pres. Tito 
on Yug- attitude, 14358 A 
United States. Relations with. 
Dulles, Mr., Brioni talks with 
President Tito, 14552 E 
Murphr, Mr., Belgrade talks 
with President Tito. 14552 E 
U.S, aid, continuation, debt 
repayment extension proposal, 
14162 A; total aid (to 1955) 
14442 B ; (1954-55), 14742 A ; 
(wheat, lard, cotton, etc., 
supplies) agreements, 14798 B; 
finanoiaJ aid, total outstan- 
dmg, 14803 B 


YUGOSLAVIA (coat.) 

Uxdted States. Relations with. 
U.S. military aid, differences. 
Pres. Tito’s statemt., 14358 A ; 
controversy over inspection of 
arms supplies settled, 14552 E 
U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, sale agrmt., 14162 A; 
receipts. 14207 B 
Western Powers, continued co- 
operation with, Belgrade dis- 
cussions, 14295 D I Pres. T^to 
on Yug. attitude, 14358 A 
Vnkmanovich. M* 

Economic review, 14162 A 
Visits (U.K.. U.S.A.>, 14162 A 


Z 

ZANZIBAIL 

See main heading British East 
Africa, letter E. 
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GERMANY (WESTERN)'^ 
(cont.) 

Chinm (Commiintt Govt^h 
HdLatioxis with. 

State of war, ended, 14132 A 
China (Natioimlist Govemmeat), 
RdLatioxis with. 

State of war, ended, 14550 F 
Chclstiftii l>erai>cjr«tk: Party. 
Parliamentary paarty, E^raft - 
OberBnder group, adhereoaoe, 
14T55 C 

Saar, European Statnte, snp- 
porfe for reaiamied, 14497 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Argentina, LvJthaTisa service, 
14927 B 

Australia, agreement, 14927 B 
France, agreement, 14456 D 
Irish Hepnhlic, agrmt., 14927 B 
Lufthansa, service® opened, 
14167 7) 

U.K., agreement, 14348 B 
XJ.S.Al., agreement, 14348 B 

Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Commtmity, 
letter E-) 

E.C.E. statistics, see main hdg. 
Huropean Coal Production, 
letter E- 

GEORG^ dissolution, creation 
of mdependent selling agencies, 
15025 A 

QommunSst Party. 

Bissolntion, Federal Constitu- 
tional ConrFs ruling, 15086 D 
Constitation. 

Protection, see Home Security 
below. 

Constitiitioiial Court, 
Franco-German Saar agrmt., 
validity challenged, 14169 A ; 
upheld, 14331 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Dipl, relations, non-aggression 
treaty, Czech oSer, M. Siroky’s 
statement, 15040 A 
State of war, ended, 14037 0 
Debt Settlement. 

Pre-war external debts, London 
agrmt , New Zealand adher- 
ence, 14602 D ; Berlin sterling 
and dollar loans, Prussian 
Electric Co. loan, settlement 
offers, 15005 A 
Defence. 

Armed forces, official reconstitu- 
tion, 4-yr- plan for bnild-np, 
14567 A 

Conscription, plans for future 
introduction, 14567 A 
Defence Ccl., formtn., 14567 A 
Defence policsy, Herr BIank*s 
statement, 14567 A 
Federal Frontier Police, incor- 
poration in armed forces, 
Govt. Bin, 14567 A 
Parity, missions to XJ.K., 
tr.S.A., recommendations for 
civilian control of armed 
forces, 14567 A 
Personnel ** Vetting Com- 
mittee,” creation, legislation 
enacted, directive on ethical 
standards of forces personnel, 
14567 A 

Senior officers, first apptmts*. 
Independent civilian ” vetting 
committee ” created, 14567 A 
Soldiers Bill, provisions, parity, 
first readings, 14567 A ; corri- 
gendum, 14607 D 
Volunteers Bill, provisions, 
parity, debates, enactment, 
14567 A 

IMplomatic Relatioiis (Principles), 
Communist countries, German 
refusal to establish ^lations 
(except XJ.S.S.B.), 14606 D 
East German regime. West 
German threat to break off 
relations with oountries recog- 
nlztog E. Germany;, 14606 D 


GERMuMiY (WESTERN) 
(cont.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (London, Paris), 
14054 B j (Haas to Moscow), 
14864 A 
Elections. 

Berlin (West), 14022 A 
Land elections (Bavaria, Hesse), 
14022 A; (Lower Saxony, 
Bhmeland-Palatinate), 14339 
A; (Bremen), 14511 B 
lEuxopesm. Coal and Steel Com- 
xnuziity. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Hmropean P a ym en t s Union, 
Settlements and position* see 
main heading, letter E. 
Flannclai and Monetary Policy. 
Bank rate, increases* 14368 A ; 
14749 F 

Blocked DM accounts* freely 
transferable, 14014 A 
France* Relation® with. 
Adenauer - Faure meeting (Lux- 
embnig), 14497 A 
Adenauer-Mollet meeting (Lux- 
emburg), agreement on status 
of Saar, Wamdt mines, Moselle 
canalization, AJsaoe (Upper 
Rhine) Canal, 14925 A 
Adenauer - MoIIet meeting 
(Bonn), discussions (Saar 
agreements, European inte- 
gration), 15165 A 
Adenauer-PInay m©et!ng(Biifin- 
dorf), 14721 A 

Alsace (Upper Rhine) Canal, 
exten^on abandoned. Franco- 
German agre^ent, 14925 A ; 
15165 A 

Brentano-Pineau discussions 
(Paris), 14721 A 
Civil aviation, agrmt., 14456 D 
Cultural agrmt., 14390 B 
Diplomatic relattons. Embassy 
status assumed, 14237 A 
Economic co-operation, joint 
Chamber of Commerce opened, 
tndustrlsts.* diaoussus., 14256B 
Franco - German relations, 
Adenauer - Pinay discussions, 
coimnunianfi, 14223 A 
German Federal Republic, sole 
legitimate regime, Bbench re- 
affirmation, 14537 A 
London and Paris agrmts., see 
main heading, letter L. 
Mend^-France, M,, Baden- 
Baden discussioiifl with Dr. 
Adenauer, 14000 A 
Moselle canalization sebeme* 
Pans negotiations, 14721 A; 
Franco-German agreement, 
14925 A ; Franco - German - 
Luxemburg agreemt., 15165 A 
Occupation regime ended, 
14237 A 

Saar, pohtical and economic 
status (for details of fresh 
Franco-German negotiations 
and agreement, see main hdg., 
Saar Territory* letter S, sub- 
hdg., “ Political and Economio 
Status.”). 

Trade agreement, 14390 B 
Free Democratic Party. 

Saar, Franco-German agrmt., 
opposition, 14169 A; reunifi- 
cation with Germany, prepara- 
tory steps, proposals, 14497 A 
Gdlileii Intelligence Service. 
Control, TJ.S. transfer to 
Germany* 14386 B 
•* German Manlfceto.” / 
Launched, 14169 A 
German Social Union* . 
Formation by Dr. Strasser, 
poKoy, 14956 B 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Bast Berlin rising (1953), Soviet 
suppression. West German re- 
actions, exodus of refugees to 
W, Germauy, 15267 A 


GERMANY (WESTERN) 

(cont.) 

Germany (Eastfim), Relations 
with* 

East and West German colla- 
boration, non-aggression 
treaty, etc.. Heir Grotewohl*s 
proposals, 14701 A 
East German travel restrictions 
relaxed* 14999 B 
Saar, East German claim to 
participate in settlement, 
14925 A ; Franco - Calerman 
Treaty, East German protest, 
15X65 A 

West German rearmament, 
Soviet-B. German denuncia- 
tion, 15087 A 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Figs. (1054)* 14224 C 
Greece, Relations with. 
Economic agrmt,, 13973 A 
Erhard, Dr.. Greek viait,13973A 
Krupps, Greek lignite deposits, 
exploitation agnnt., 14454 E 
Hesse. 

Cabinet (new Zinn Cabinet), 
membersMp, 14022 A 
Landiag elections, 14022 A 
Zinn, Dr,, Premier, re-election, 
14022 A 
Home Security. 

Office for Ibrotection of CJon- 
stltution, head (SchrfLbbers), 
14371 0 

Hungary, Reladoiis with. 

Hungarian revolution* Soviet 
mibtary mtervention, German 
reactions, German asylum for 
refugees, 15221 A 
State of war, ended, 14111 B 
India, Relations with. 

Indian economic development, 
German technical assistance 
increased, 15220 A 
Nehru, Mr., Bonn visit, oom- 
muni<iu5, press statement on 
reunification question, 15220A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., German visit, 
15246 A 

Ihdiistxial Production. 

B.C.B- statistics* see main hdg. 
European Industrial Produc- 
tion, letter B. 

Irish Republic, RdAtions with, 
cavil aviation, agrmt., 14927 B 
Gterman industries for Ireland, 
Mr. Norton's proposal, 14338C 
Israd^ Relations with. 
Reparations agrmt., linOT Israel 
delivered by Germany. 14632 A 
Italy* Relationa with. 

Cultural agnnt., signed, 147 30 C 
Former German properties in 
Italy, return, 14730 C 
Italian workers, laige-scale em- 
ployment in Germany, agnnt., 
14632 B 

S^ni^Martlno visit to Bonn* 
Italo-Gennan conuntmiquS, 
14730 O 

Treaty of friendship, oommeroe 
and navigration, preparation* 
14730 0 

Japan, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 14005 A 
Yoshida, Mr,, visit, 14005 A 
John* Dr. Otto. 

Return from Eastern to Western 
Germany* arrest, 14609 B 
^nxpp Company. 

Greece, lignite deposits, exploit- 
a^on agrmt , 14454 E 
Turkey, steel plant constmeta., 
a|3»ement, 14454 E 
Labour and Alanpower. 

Italian worker®, large-sbale em- 
ployment* agmt. With Italy, 
14632 B 

London and Parfa Agreemeiita. 
See main heading, lejtter L. 
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GERMANY (WESTERN) 
(cont.) 

Lower Saxony. 

Cabinet, (Kopf) resignation, 
(Heilw^) forraatioii, Herr 
Schliiter's resignatn., 14339 A ; 
Education Minister (Tantzen), 
appointed, 14510 E 
Elections, results, 14339 A 
ScMtlter, Herr, Mtn. of Eduo., 
University, etc. protests, re- 
signation, 14339 A 
Luxemburg* Relation® with. 
MoscBe canalization scheme, 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreement, 15165 A 
Moselle River. 

Canalization scheme, Franco- 
German agreement, 14925 A ; 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreement, 15165 A 
Motor Xndustry. 

Production, figs. (1953, 1954), 
14469 A 

New Zealand, Rdatioxis with, 
German pre-war external debts, 
London agreements N.Z. ad- 
herence, 14602 D 
Immigration, arrangements for 
immigrants' selection, 14976 A 
North Atlantic Treaty Organic 
zation. 

See main heading, letter N. 
Occupatioxi Regime. 

Ended, 14237 A 
OUenhaoer* Herr Erich. 

German reunification, Geneva 
talks with Mr, Dulles, 14537 A 
London and Paris agrmta., 
opposition to ratification, par- 
liamentary speeches, letter to 
Dr. Adenauer, 14169 A 
Moscow agrmt. with XTS.S.R. 
(dipl. relations, return of 
German P.80.W.)* approval, 
14864 A 

Overseas Xxxvestmeut. 

Pr<^r68S, figs.* 14918 D 
Pakistan* Relation® with. 
Visitors' visas,abolished,14564A 
Persia, Relations with. 

Building contract, award, 14405 
C 

Telephones, supply contract 
awarded, 14405 C 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15249 A 
Poland, Relations with. 

PolMi western frontiers, Dr. 
Adenauer's statement, 15161A 
State of war* ending, Polish 
Govt, recommendation, 14056 
A ; proclamation, 14091 C 
PoIMcid Parties. 

Centre Party, see special sub- 
heading. 

Ctoramnnist Party* see special 
subheading. 

German Social Union, see 
spedal subheading. 

Poouladoiiu 

13968 A 
Prisoner® of War* 

Releases from Communist coun- 
tries (1964)* 13989 A 
Refugee Party. 

Chairman^ Prof. Oberianderis 
resignation, 14400 A; Herr 
von Kessel, election, 14512 G 
Parliamentary group, split, 
withdrawal from Adenauer 
Government, 14400 A 
Paxllamentary Opposition* 
14512 G 

Saar, reuntdeation with Ger- 
many, preparatory steps, pro- 
posal, 14497 A 
Reunificatioxi# f 

Four-Power conferences, Gen- 
eva "Summit” Coni., dls- 
, cussians* directivea cm German 
, unity, 14325 A; Geneva For- 
» eign Ministers’ ,Cob 1, <dis- 
ciisions. Western and Soviet 
proposals* fafiuxo . to reach 
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A. FRANCE, — Paris Agreements on Gerznany 
and tlie Saar ratified by National Assembly. 

At the end of a proionged debate, %vhich began on Dec. 21 
and ended on Dec. 30, the French National Assembly ratified 
the Paris agreements providing for the rearmmg of the German 
Federal Republic, its entry into the NATO and the Western 
European Union, and the restoration of its sovereignty. The 
Franco-German agreement on the Saar, signed in Pans on 
Oct. 23, Tvas approved at the same time 

Prior to the openmg of the debate, the various Commissions 
of the National Assembly had considered the Pans agreements 
on Germany and the Franco-German agreement on the Saar. 
Their recommendations to the Assembly tv ere as follows : 

Foreign! Affairs Commission. (1) On the rearmmg’ of Western 
Germany and her entry into the NATO and the Western European 
Union — approved by 16 votes to 15 (a majority of onlv one vote), 
with 11 abstentions General Billotte (A.R S [Dissident Gaullistl) 
acted as rapporteur (2) On the restoration of West German 
sovereignty — approved by 24 votes to 15, with 3 abstentions 
(rapporteur — Isorm, Paysari) f3) On the Saar agreement — 
approved by 24 votes to 6, with 12 abstentions (rapporteur — iT. 
Vendronx, Social Heptihlican [GanllistD 

The 16 votes for the rearming of Germany were cast by the eight 
Socialist members of the Commission, five Independent RepTiblieans 
and Paysan.% two Dissident Ganllists, and a Radical, whilst tl e 15 
opposing votes were cast by seven Communists and ProoressiMes, 
five Social Republicans, two Independent Republicans, and one 
Radical The abstentions included six M R.P. members and three 
Radicals, among them M. Hen6 Mayer. 

In recommending the ratification of the Saar agreement, the 
rapporteur on this matter (M. Vendroox) said that the Commission 
did so with two essential reservations : (a) that the French interpreta- 
tion of the agreement should be formally maintained and (h) that the 
restoration of German sovereignty should be conditional on German 
ratification of the Saar agreement. 

Finance Cominission. (1) On the rearming of Western Germany 
and her entry into the NATO and the W.E.U — rejected by 18 votes 
to 12, with II abstentions (2) On the restoration of West German 
sovereignty — approved by 20 votes to 7, with 11 abstentions (3) On 
the Saar agreement — the Commission recommended (by 21 votes to 
XO, with 10 abstentions) that the Assembly should adioum its debate 
on tins matter. M. Liautey (Paysan) acted as rapporteur in each case 
Indnstrial Production Conomission. (1 ) On the rearming of Western 
Germany, her entry into the NATO and the W E.U., and the restora- 
tion of West German sovereignty — approved bv 13 votes to 10, with 
15 abstentions (rapporteur — Lapie, Socialist) (2) On the Saar 
agreement — approved by 15 votes to 7, with 15 abstentions 
(rapporteur — M Chupin, U.D.S R ) 

National Defence Commission. This Oommisaion recommended by 
15 votes to 1, with 19 abstentions, that the National Assemblv should 
adjourn its debate on all the agreements, mclndmg that on the Saar, 
M. Badie (Radical) acted as rapporteur. 

Economic Affairs Commission. The ratification Of all the agree- 
ments, mclndmg that on the Saar, was recommended by 10 votes to 7, 
with 10 abstentions M Hugues (Radical) acted as rapporteur 

Overseas Territories Commission. The ratification of all the agree- 
ments, including that on the Saar, was recommended by 1 1 votes to 
9, with 5 abstentions. M. Devinat (Radical) acted as rapporteur 
The National Assembly’s debate largely followed the same 
lines as the debates held on Oct. 7-8 (see 13859 A), Aug. 28-30 
(see 13749 A), and earlier occasions. The principal speakers 
durmg the first three days (Dec. 21-23) were General Aumeran 
(Ind. Republican), M. Soustelle (Social Republican), M. Jules 
Modi (Socialist), M. Teitgen (M.R.P.), M. Paul Reynaud (Ind. 
Republican), M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P,), M. Herriot (Radical) 
and M. Mendes-France, the Prime Mmister, extracts from 
whose speeches are given below. 

General Aumeran declared that the first duty of France, “ m the 
face of the German peril,"* was to look to her own defences, and to 
participate in the defence of other countries, before involving herself 
in the system directed against Russia ** Emphasizing the future 
dangers which the rearming of Germany might involve, he declared : 
“ Once the German Armv is formed, the Atlantic alliance runs the 
risk of finding itself confronted one day with a fait accompli In 15 
years the NAT 0 guarantee will disappear, and with them the American 
and British divisions. We shall then find ourselves face to face with 
Germany, and associated with her in a system whose duration is 
envisaged as 45 years. We are invited to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union from a * position of strength *. To negotiate what ? The 
reunification of Germany, postulating the return to that country of 
the territories now incorporated in Poland ? Does anyone believe 


that Russia will consent to that ^ Will tne Western eotmmes go 
to war to satisfy the Germans ’ No 1 Tney Ithe Germans^ miist 
resign themselves to the fact territories beyond the Oder- 

Neisse Ime are defimtely lost to tiiem “Tiicie is only one wav in 
wnich we can nrevent our children trom being killed in new holocausts: 
to refuse to give arms to those who will use them, not to defend their 
country, hut to extend it.’* 

M. Soustelle expressed the fear that ratification of the Paris 
agreements might lead to the nip time of the Franco-Soviet alliance 
and to an eventual rapprochement between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, and — like General Aumeran — believed that Germany’s entry 
into the NATO wo^ild g’ve that organization an offensive instead of 
a defensive character He believed that Germany would attempt to 
utihze the North Atlantic alliance for territorial a^raudizenient, 
and in this connexion, referred to the fact that Dr Adenauer in Ills 
memorandum to the Euudesiatf on the Saar agreement, had said 
that Germany considered her frontiers to be identical with those of 
1937. M. Soustelle also opposed the ratification of the Saar agree- 
ment on the ground that Dr. Adenauer*s subsequent interpretation 
of the agreement differed from that of Prance “ For France,*’ M- 
Soustelle declared the fSaarl agreement is a final settlement but 
to Germany it is a * point of departure ’.*’ 

Al. Jules Moch ^who had been suspended from membership of the 
Socialist Partv because of his opposition to the E D.C Treaty — see 
13767 A) argued that the Soviet Union showed no sign of launching 
an aggressive war, and dwelt on the horrors of atomic and nuclear 
warfare if a new conflict were to break out The ratification of the 
Pans agreements he said, would not onlv mark a new stage in the 
‘ cold war ’ but might lead to the demmciation of the Franco-5^oviet 
treaty by the USSR and to “ military counter-measures ’* by the 
Soviet bloc After expressmg disquiet at Sir Anthonv Eden’s 
suggestion that negotiations with Russia should only be undertaken 
after the Pans agreements had been ratified M. Moch m^ed that 
such negotiations should commence immediately, and argued that, 
if successful, thev would make the Pans agreements redundant, 

M. Mendfes-France, intervening in the debate, emphasized that 
there would be no question of any four-Power negotiations if the 
Assembly rejected the Parks agreements : in that case there might, 
at a later date, be a two-Power or three-Power meeting. In such an 
eventuality France would no doubt remain in the Atlantic' alliance, 
but would no longer have any influence in that organization If, 
on the other hand, the agreements were ratified. France would have 
an important role to plav both in the NATO and m any future 
four-Power negotiations Speaking “ with the utmost gravity,” the 
Prime Minister warned the National Assembly that acceptance of 
the Pans agreements ** by a feeble majority ” would be “ as serious 
as a rejection *’ 

Both M. Teitgen and M, Paul Reynaud compared the Pans agree- 
ments unfavourablv with the E D (J. Treaty, and expressed the view 
that Britain’s participation m the Western European Union would 
block the movement towards greater European integration M 
Reynaud declared in this connexion that the new arrangements 
would give political hegemony in Western Europe to Britain and 
military hegemony to Germany M, Daladier (Radical), the pre-war 
Prime Minister, was also strongly critical of the agreements m all 
their aspects, and urged renewed negotiations with the Soviet Union 
m an attempt to resolve all outstamling problems. 

M. Robert Schuman (the former Foreign Minister), in a conciliatory 
speech, dwelt on the importance of an integrated Europe in which 
Germanv would take her place with equal rights and duties. He 
regretted that at present the only form of integration — and that of 
a solely mfiitary character — was within the framework of the Atlantic 
alliance, and urged that it should he supplemented by a ‘ solid, 
strong and durable ” structure of specifically European character 
In his view, the Western European Union would be “ a sort of Little 
Entente ” withm NATO, in which France, unfortunately, would not 
plav the leading role. He agreed, nevertheless, that the Atlantic 
alliance should be strengthened in conformity with the Paris agree- 
ments, and, moreover, saw an important political advantage in 
those agreements — ^the fact that they would tend to check the 
** neutralist ” tendencies which were growing increasmgly stronger 
in Germany. After recalling that the Assembly had heeded 
Marshal Join’s criticisms of the E D.C., he appealed to it now to 
take heed of a recent warning by the Marshal of the need for 
strengthening and reinforcing the NATO forces. Although he [M. 
Schumaul believed that a minimum balance of strength was essential 
between East and West, he nevertheless felt that Russia had a right 
to safeguard her own security, and hoped that M Mend5 3 -Prance 
would bear this in mind at the next four-Power conference 

Ai. Herriot opposed the Paris agreements on the same grounds as 
those on which he had opposed the EDO (see 13749 A. page 13754), 
and annoimced that he could not vote for them. M. Duclos and other 
Commimist speakers strongly attacked the Paris agreements — 
particularly the rearming of Germany — and called for immodiate 
foui-Power negotiations for a settlement of the German problem. 
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M. Mendfes-Franccj replying to the debate on Dec 23, reiterated 
his warning that acceptance of the Pans agreements by only a small 
maiority', or with many abstentions, would hare a most unfavourable 
efiect abroad. If the Assembly were to dmde into three almost 
equal parts [i e. for the agreements agamst the agreements, and 
abstentions] the allies of France could have no confidence in the 
permanence of her decision, whilst the Soviet Union would be 
encouraged in speculating further on divisions among the Western 
allies. Whilst no-one could deny the “ repugnance ** felt in France 
at the prospect of even a limited rearmament of Germany, two facts 
had to be borne m mmd that the Russians had been rearming 
Eastern Germany since 1950, and that France’s allies had been 
insisting on the need for rearming Western Germany smce the same 
year “ Last September,*’ ZM Alendes-France declared, we were 
withm one millimetre of seeing Germany rearmed without our 
consent and without controls [A reference to the situation that had 
arisen after the rejection of the E D C. by the French National 
Assembly ] The Assembly must realize that even if it refuses German 
rearmament, it would come about just the same ** 

The aim of the Pans agreements, the Prime jMmister continued, 
was the same as that of the E.D C — to chain Germany to the 
West ** How, he asked, could Germany escape from the West when 
British and American troops would be permanently stationed on 
her soil, and when her own forces would be under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander ? The ‘ pessimistic prophecies ’* of M 
Soustelle and other members were, he beheved, completely unfounded, 
and reflected only an inferiority complex ** which was prevalent 
m France After expressing his conviction that the effect of the 
agreements would be to restram German temtonal aspirations rather 
than encourage them, he declared : “ These [territorial] claims will 
not disappear if Germany is rearmed and uncontrolled The risks 
then would be greater still Would she not then be free to enforce 
her claims ^ The agreements before you reduce these risks. They 
will he reduced if you vote for the agreements, hut if you refuse to 
do so, the risks will be increased.” 

Whilst emphasizmg his desire for four-Power talks with the Soviet 
Union, M. Mend^s-France strongly criticized the entire trend of 
Soviet post-war policy. In this connexion he pomted ont that, 
although France and Russia were allies, the U.S.S.R had not mvited 
France to take part m the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, that she 
had attempted to prevent France from having a zone of occupation 
in Germany, and that, if France had such a zone today, ** it is only 
due to Sir Winston Churchill and to the tenacity of General de Gaulle.” 

After an all-night sitting on Dec. 23-24, the Assembly voted 
at 5.30 a m. on Dec. 24 on three separate Bills : 

(1) A Bill authorizmg the President of the Republic to ratify 
the agreements relatmg to the admission of the German Federal 
Republic to the Western European Union (the expanded 
Brussels l^eaty Organization), mvolving the rearming of 
Western Germany, and to the NATO This Bill consisted of 
the following three articles : 

(1) Authorizmg the President to ratify the agreements relatmg 
to the entry of Western Germany and Italy into the W^.E.U., the 
raising of German armed forces withm the framework of that 
orgamzation, and the creation of an agency to control the armaments 
of W.E U. member-countries. 

(ii) Authorizing the President to ratify the agreements relatmg 
to the entry of the German Federal Republic mto NATO. 

(lu) Making all the relevant agreements under (i) and (ii) above 
part of the Bill. 

(2) A Bill authorizmg the President to ratify (a) the agree- 
ments relatmg to the restoration of West German sovereignty 
and the ending of the occupation regime, and (b) the convention 
on the continued maintenance of American, British and 
French forces in Western Germany. 

(3) A BiU authorizmg the President to ratify the Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar which had been signed m 
Paris on Oct. 23 by M. Mendes-France and Dr. Adenauer. 

The votmg on these Bills was as follows • 

(1) The first article of Bill (1) — ^that relating to the rearmmg 
of Western Germany and her admission to the W.E.U. — ^was 
rejected by 280 votes to 259, with 73 abstentions. The Assembly 
thereupon by-passed the remammg articles of that Bill and 
proceeded to vote on the second and third Bills. 

(2) The Bill for the restoration of German sovereignty and 
the ending of the occupation regime was adopted by 393 votes 
to 180, with 38 abstentions. 

(3) The Bill for the ratification of the Saar agreement, m- 
cluduig the associated Franco-German economic and cultural 
agreements, was adopted by 361 votes to 147, with 102 
abstentions. 

In the votmg on the first (rejected) article of the first- 
mentioned Bill, it was noteworthy that nearly 100 deputies who 
voted for the Government after the debate on the London 
Conference opposed the Government m the division on Dec. 24 
— among them 26 Radicals, 25 Social Republicans (GauUists) 
and 21 Socialists. Detailed voting figures m this division 
were as follows : 


Communists and Proyreesistes 

For 

Against 

98 

Abstentioi 

Sociali'^’ts 

S3 

21 

— 

Radicals 

45 

26 

5 

U D ? R 

IS 

0 

4 

M R P. (Popular Republicans! 

6 

61 

16 

Overseas Independents 

S 

5 

— 

Social Republicans (GauUists) 

34 

25 

12 

Independent Republicans 

23 

15 

14 

Independent Paysans 

11 

4 

13 

Paysans 

10 

S 

1 

Dissident Gaullists (A R S.) 

17 

s 

8 

Xon-inscnis 

4 

7 

— 


After these votes (none of which was made a question of 
confidence) had been taken, M. Mendes-France announced 
that when the Assembly re-convened on Dec. 27 after the 
Christmas recess he would ask for a vote of confidence on 
the second and third articles of the first Bill (i.e. those articles 
relating to Western Germany’s admission to the NATO). He 
added that he would ask the Assembly at the same time . 

(а) To approve the inclusion m the Bill of an amendment (moved 
by M Gaston Palewski, Ganllist, and accepted by the Government) 
declarmg that all the Pans agreements should he regarded as an 
mdissoluble whole, and that all instruments of ratification of the 
various protocols and conventions should be deposited siinultaneously. 

(б) To reject an amendment (moved by M Loustaunau-Lacau, 
Paysan) proposmg that the Bill should only come into effect after 
the signature of an additional protocol by all member-countries 
promising the “ strict implementation ” of the Pans agreements 

(c) To reject an amendment by M Palewski proposmg that the 
agreements should only be ratified on Dec. 1, 1955, “ if no agreement 
has been reached m the meantime by France, the XJ S.A , the U.K.. 
and the Soviet Union on the terms of a general disarmament on the 
basis of the Franco -British proposals [i e. those presented to the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission in June, 1954 — see 13681 C] and 
on the settlement of the German problem.” 

M. Mendes-France also announced that he would ask for 
a second vote of confidence on the Bill as a whole after the 
rejected Article 1 of the first Bill had been dealt with separately. 

The debate on the remammg Articles of the first Bill was 
accordmgly resumed on Dec. 27. 

M. Mendfes-France, speaking on that date, made an urgent appeal 
for the support of the 350 deputies who, in October, had voted for 
the Government after the debate on the London Conference decisions. 
Smce then, he emphasized, Britain had made the historic decision to 
retam troops on the Continent, and France had obtained a settlement 
of the Saar question for which she had striven for ten years. A 
vote agamst the Government would not only nullify these advantages 
but would mean the complete isolation of France from her allies 
and in mtemational affairs generally. To rej'ect the agreements 
because they did not go far enough or speedily enough towards 
European integration would close the door to any such integration. 
As regards the demand for a last attempt at negotiatmg with the 
U S S.R. before ratification of the Paris agreements, the Prime 
Minister said that if he had thought that there was a serious chance 
of success, he would have regarded it as his duty to try it. He agreed 
with the British, however, that the chances of success would be 
greater after ratification Had the Soviet Umon wished to take 
a step forward,” she had had ample opportunities for months past, 
especially after the rejection of the E.D C. treaty. 

“ It IS the Atlantic pact which is at stake,” the Prime hlinister 
declared. Either we keep onr place in the Atlantic alliance or we 
become isolated We may go on sittmg in NATO, but what will our 
presence be worth if we are opposed to all the other members ? . . 

If we reject the agreements, our credit with our aUies will he non- 
existent ; and from the moment we are thus isolated, I doubt 
whether our credit with Russia will be worth much either . . . Not 
to ratify the agreements would make a lour-Power conference more 
difficult than ever. There might be a two-Power or three-Power 
conference, but France might not be invited because she would, in 
effect, have left the Atlantic alhance ...” In conclusion, M. Mend^- 
Ftance emphasized that if the Assembly rejected the Paris agreements, 
he knew of no further alternative to propose to the stem allies. 
Moreover, he had no reason to believe that the allies would be willing 
to consider new negotiations 

After further debate, during which M. Loustaunau-Lacau 
and M. Palewski agreed — m response to strong appeals by 
the Prime Minister — ^to withdraw their amendments [(b) and 
(c) above], M. Mendes-France was given a vote of confidence 
by 289 votes to 251, with 78 abstentions — a Government 
majority of 38. The voting by parties was as follows ; 



For 

Against 

Abstentions 

Commumsts and Progressistes 

— 

98 

— 

Socialists 

86 

17 

— 

Radicals 

44 

27 

5 

U D.S R. 

18 

3 

3 

MRP. (Popular Republicans) 

17 

50 

17 

Overseas Independents 

8 

5 

2 

Social Repubhcans (Gaullists) 

38 

18 

14 

Independent Republicans 

30 

11 

12 

Independent Paysans . 

14 

3 

11 

Paysans 

12 

7 

3 

Dissident Gaulhsts (A R S.) 

18 

4 

H 

Non~%nscnts 

4 

8 

— 
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Analy^s of the roting fignres showed that the Goremment was 
supported by a nun^ber of depiziies — pr-n^iraTlT from the M R.P., 
Independent Repnbli^^ass, and Pajs^y-s hnt a^=o including some 
Gaii^lirt and Soe.jhsts — whu, in the din-.on on Dec 24, bad either 
voted against the Government or had ab-iained 

During the early hours of Dec. 2S, however, a procedural 
deadlock arose when the Assembly's Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission, by 20 votes to 19. refused to re -submit the first 
(rejected) article of Bill flj to the Assembly, as had been 
demanded by 31. 3Iendes-France. The Prime 3Iiiiister thereupon 
re-introduced the disputed article in the form of a completely 
new Bill, returned it to the Foreign Affairs Commission in 
this form (at 3 30 a.m.), and announced that he would ask for 
a vote of confidence on it. 

The redrafted Bill authorized the President of the Republic 
to ratify the agreements for the comersion of the Brussels 
Treaty Organization mto the 3Yestem European Union, the 
admission of Western Germany and Italy to the W.E.U., the 
provision by member-countries, meliiding Germany, of armed 
forces of a^eed strength under the W.E.U. arrangements, 
and the creation of an armaments agency responsible to the 
Council of the Western European Umon. It included an 
amendment by 31. Leon Noel (Gaullist), which had been 
accepted by 31. 3Iend^s-France durmg the previous debate, 
providing for the setting-up of two parliamentary sub- 
committees (one in each House) which would observe the 
application of the 33bE.U. agreements, and which would be 
consulted by the Government before it gave its agreement m 
time of peace -cO any increase in the permitted levels of the 
national forces of the Western European Umon, In addition 
the new Bill incorporated 31, Palewski’s amendment declaring 
that all the Paris agreements should be regarded as an m- 
dissoluble whole, and that all ratifications of those agreements 
should be1dep:>sited simultaneously. 

With the addition of M Noel’s and 31. Palewski’s amendments, 
the new Bill was therefore identical with the first Article of the 
original Bill which had been rejected by the Assembly on Dec. 24. 

The Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Commission approved the 
new Bill in the early hours of Dec. 28 by 18 votes to 17, with 
four abstentions, and re-submitted it to the National Assembly, 
which resumed its debate on Dec. 29 to consider the two 
confidence votes still outstanding, i.e. (a) the vote on the 
new Bill “ Tevi\Tng ” Article 1 of the first Bill ; (b) the vote 
on the remaining Articles (2 and 3) of the fiist Bill, taken 
“ as a whole.” 

The principal speakers in the resumed debate were M. Guy 
3Iollet, secretaiy-general of the Socialist Party, and M. 
Gaston Palewski (Gaullist). 

M. MoUet, putting forward the majority view of the Socialist Party, 
emphasized that every Socialist in Prance was disturbed at the 
thought of a rearmed Germany only nine years after the ending of 
the Second World War. However, the policy pursued since 1945 
by the Soviet Union had made a German military contribution to 
the defence of the free world essential, and it was only because of 
Russian policy smce the end of the war that America, Britain, and 
other allies of France had insisted on the rearming of Germany. In 
a strong attack on Russian post-war policy, M Mollet said that the 
Soviet Union had failed to demohilize its forces, had maintained a 
high level of armaments, and had destroyed the liberty of “ a fantastic 
number of people ” — all of which represented a threat to the free 
nations, who were necessarily forced to take measures for their own 
self-defence. He believed, nevertheless, that Russia would never 
unleash a war if she believed that the U.S.A. might be involved, and 
was therefore of the opinion that the presence of American forces 
in Europe provided the most effective means of avoiding war Had 
there been even one American division in Europe in 1939, 31. MoUet 
declared, the "Second World War would never have taken place. He 
regretted that the German Social Democrats, alone among the 
Socialist parties of Western Europe, were opposed to a German 
military contribution to Western defence, but beheved that this was 
explainable by their preoccupation with the question of German 
reunification, to the exclusion of all other considerations. In con- 
clusion, M Mollet promised the SociaUst Party’s full support for 
M. Mend^a-France in the division. 

M. Palewski contended that a straight ratification of the Paris 
agreements would constitute “ an immense national defeat ’* hy 
setting German rearmament automatically in motion without 
proper safeguards. If M. Mendfes-France thought that he could 
retard t hia he was wrong, as it would be the other Allies who would 
determine the speed of German rearmament, wishing, as they did, 
to bring it about before the start of f our-Power negotiations. Already, 
hejpointed out, the 3Ioscow Conference had decided on a tightening-up 
of the Soviet and “ satelhte ” military machine in the face of West 
German rearmament. Whilst this ** perhaps might only be bluff,” 
no-one could deny that the delay of the last four years on the decision 
to rearm Germany, far from causing an increase in international 
tension, had brought about an increasing d&f&nte. 

Mme. de Lipkowski (non-inscrit and a former Gaullist), in an 
impassioned appeal to the Assembly on behalf of the famfiies of 


Resistance members and those who were deported by the Germans 
during the war, declared that a vote for the agreements would, 
constitute “ a crime against peace *’ 

A further procedural difficulty arose, howe\er, owmc: to the 
that fact 31. Noel, shorth before the besmnmgof the debate, had 
withdrawTi his amendment, wMch’^ the '~Go\ emment had 
incorporated in the new Bill reviving Article 1. On the demand 
of several Communist deputies and other opponents of the Paris 
agreements, vho maintamed that the basis of tne confidence 
motion had thereby been altered, it was e\entual!y decided 
that the vote on this Bill should be postponed for another 
24 hours to meet the constitutional requirements. Attempts 
to postpone also a final vote on the remainder of the first Bill 
(i.e. Articles 2 and 3, with the Paleu ski amendment ”) failed, 
however, owing to the Prime 3ImisteFs insistence on an 
immediate vote. \3Tien this w'as taken m the early hours 
of Dec. 80, the Bill for the entry of 33'estem Germany mto 
NATO was adopted “ as a whole ” by 287 votes to 256, wuth 
78 abstentions — a Government majority of 31. 

Later on Dec. 30 the debate was resumed on the final vote 
of confidence on the new Bill relating to the 3Yestern European 
Union and the rearmmg of W'estern Germany, which was 
eventually adopted by 287 votes to 260, with 74 abstentions — 
a Government majority of 27. Detailed voting figures in the 
final division were as follows : 


Communists and Progressistes . 

For 

Against 

98 

Abstentioi 

Socialists 

86 

IS 

— 

Radicals . 

44 

27 

5 

U D S.R. . . 

IS 

2 

4 

MRP (Popular Repubheans) . 

16 

53 

15 

Overseas Independents 

S 

5 

3 

Social Republicans (GauUists) 

3T 

23 

11 

Independent Repnblicans 

30 

11 

12 

Independent Paysans 

14 

3 

11 

Paysans 

12 

7 

3 

Dissident Gaullists (A.R S ) 

19 

5 

9 

Non-inscnts 

3 

8 

1 


The votes cast by some of the prominent party leaders in 
the final division on this Bill are listed below : 

Socialists. Por — ^31. Felix Gouin, M. Darnel 3Iayer, M. Jules Moch, 
M. Guy Mollet. Against — ^M 3Iax Lejeune, 31. Naegeleu. 

Radicals. For — ^31. 3Iendfes-FraQ.ee (the Prime 3Iinistep), 31. 
Bourgfes-Matmoury, M. Delbos, M. Edgar Faure, M. Andrfe Marie, 
31. 3Iartinaud-Dfeplat, 31 Renfe 3Iayer, M. Henri QueuiUe Against — 
M. Daladier, M. Edouard Harriot. 

tJ.D.S.R. For — 3Iitterrand, M. Claudius-Pfetit. Abstained — 
M. Renfe Pleven. 

M.R.P. For — ^M. Paul Coste-Ploret, M. Pfiimhu Against — 
Letourneau, 31. Louvel, M. de Menthon, M 3Iaurice Schumann, 
M. Teitgen. Abstained — M. Georges Bidault, M Robert Schuman. 

Social Republicans (GauUists). For — Chahan-Delmas, General 
Comiglion-3Iolinier. Against — ^31. Gaston Palewski, 31. Soustelle. 
Abstained — ^31. Pierre de Gaulle (brother of General Charles de Gaulle), 
General Koenig, General de Monsabert, M. Lfeon Noel- 

Independent Republicans. For — ^M. Guy La Chambre, 31. J acquinot. 
Against — General Aumeran. Abstained — ^M, Pierre Montel, 31. 
Antoine Pinay, M. Paul Reynaud. 

Dissident GauUists. For — General BiUotte, 31. Frfedferic-Dupont. 

Among the non-inscrits^ M. Andrfe 3Iarty and 31. Auguste Lecoeur 
(both of whom bad been expelled from the Communist Party) voted 
against the Government 

Five former Prime 3Iimsters supported the Government (3IM. 
Gomn, Andrfe hlarie, QueuiUe, Faure and Renfe Mayer), two voted 
against (3IM. Daladier and Herriot), and five abstained (3IM Bidault, 
Reynaud, Schuman, Pleven, and Pinay). M. Laniel was absent 
through iUness. 

The final vote — ^the result of which was received m silence 
— ^marked the end of four years’ discussions in the French 
National Assembly on the general question of a 3Vestern 
European defensive system, and on German rearmament 
withm the framework of such a system. The debate on this 
matter had begun when the E.D.C. project — now superseded 
by the Western European Union — ^was first brought forward 
m 1950. 

After the Assembly’s session of Deo, 30 had ended, the Communist 
deputies — ^who had bitterly opposed the Government’s Bills at all 
stages of the dehate — demonstrated against M Mendfes-France and, 
m particular, against M. Mollet and other Socialist leaders, whom 
they denounced as “ nazls ” and “ assassins.” 

The French Assembly’s adverse vote on Dec. 24 had caused 
grave disquiet in Britain, America, and other NATO countries, 
the following statement being issued by the British Foreign 
Office on that date : 

The Paris treaties are still under discussion in the French Chamber 
and there is to be a further vote. . . , What is at stake is the unity 
of the Western Allies. The rejection of the Paris agreements would 
not mean that (German rearmament would not take place. The 
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isane is not whether the German Federal Hepnblic will rearm but 
how. The U.K. commitment to maintain British forces on the 
Contment of Europe depends on the ratification of the Pans agree- 
ments by ail the parties/* 

Although no official statement was issued in Washington, 
the President’s press secretary said that President Eisenhower 
regarded the National Assembly’s vote with the utmost 
seriousness.” The President (who was then on holiday in 
Georgia) had two telephone conversations with Mr. Dulles 
after the result of the vote had become knotvn in Washington, 
and Mr. Dulles liad a conversation with the British Ambassador, 
Sir Roger Makins. 

The final ratification of the Paris agreements by the National 
Assembly, however, W’as warmly welcomed in all the Western 
capitals, the following statement being issued by President 
Eisenliower on Dec. 30 : 

“ The recent senes of actions taken by the French Assembly is a 
matter of great gratification, not only to the United States hut to 
the entire free world. There are, of course, further steps to be taken 
both in France and elsewhere before a satisfactory foimdation for 
%Vestem defence has been achieved. But of particular importance 
is the fact that the French Deputies, after initial hesitations against 
bringing Germany into Western defence arrangements, have now 
voted to ratify the new treaties signed in Paris last October - . . 
Once sovereignty is restored to the Federal Republic, with German, 
participation m the NATO, there will he added defensive strength 
and general solidarity in W estem Europe. As decisive co-operation 
supplants age-old antagonism, so the prospect for a general and 
lasting peace will be definitely improved, and a measure of encourage- 
ment mav therefore even now be felt by all who are earnestly striving 
to maintain and improve the unity and harmony of the free world.** 

Statements welcoming the French Assembly’s decision were 
also made by Dr. Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor ; 
by Signor Scelba, the Italian Prime Minister ; by Mr. Lester 
Pearson, the Canadian Minister for External Affairs ; and by 
the British, Belgian and Netherlands Foreign Offices. 

Dr Adenauer expressed the satisfaction of the Federal Parliament, 
and of himself personally, at the French National Assembly's vote. 

The proceedings of the National Assembly,** he added. " have 
shown what extraordinary difficnlties of a pohtical and psyehologdeal 
character still remain on the way to a Europe capable of unified 
action. Many of these difficulties are explamed by the tragic past, 
which, we hope, will be finally closed by the realization of the treaties. 
The Federal Republic will make its contribution with good will, 
persistence, and moderation to the common work of the European 
nations, in the conviction that the freedom and peace of the Western 
world can he maintained only in this way.** 

Signor Scelba paid tribute to the “ courage and tenacity ** which 
M. Mendfes-France had displayed in facing “ a not too easy parlia- 
mentary battle ** and expressed his pleasure at the fact that the 
French Parliament, faced with a hard choice between alternatives,** 
had finally given its approval to the Paris agreements. “ By this 
vote,** he added, another decisive lap in the consolidation of 
European unity has been covered.** [The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
had ratified the agreements on Dec. 23 — see 13974 Dl. 

Mr. Lester Pearson issued the following statement in Ottawa : 
" We must now prove that the rearmament of Germany, not unlimited 
or uncontrolled but within the context of NATO and Western 
European Union, is not only no menace to France or to any other 
country, but, on the contrary, will help to associate Germany with 
the free Western world m such a way that peace and security will 
be strengthened.** 

In liondon, the Foreign Office said that the National Assembly’s 
decision wotild “ hearten all those who have joined together in the 
Atlantic alliance for the defence of the free world ... A good start 
has now been made in France, Italy, Britain, and other conntries. 
We must hope that the process of ratification can now he pushed 
on and completed as soon as possible ** 

The leader of the German Social Democrats, Herr OUenhauer, 
said that his party’s opposition to the Paris agreements 
remained unchanged, that it would continue to demand four- 
Power negotiations on German unification before Western 
Germany was rearmed, and that the closeness of the votmg 
in the French National Assembly showed “ how disputed these 
treaties are among the democratic forces in the partner-States.” 
(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Times - New York Times 
- Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Giomale dTtalia, Rome) 
(Prev. rep. Paris Agreements^ X3869 A ; Paris Conference, 
13850 A 5 London Conference, 13809 A ; Saar Agreement, 
13845 A ; M. Mend^s-France, 13910 A 5 French Debate 
on London Conference Decisions, 13859 A ; Rejection of 

£J 3 «C. Treaty 13749 A.) 

A. GERMANY. — Population Figures. 

The Federal Statistics Office in Bonn stated on Jan. 4 that 
the total population of Germany was 71,581,249, distributed 
as follows : 49,652,000 m Western Germany, 17,600,000 in 
Eastern Germany, 2,194,600 in West Berlin, and 1,175,000 
in East Berlm. The figure mcluded the population of the 
Saar (959,649), which smce the end of the war has been an 
independent territory closely linked with France. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 11477 E.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railway Reorganisation 
Scheme. - Membership of Railway Area Boards. 

The SIX area boards which, under the railways’ reorganization 
scheme, will be responsible (as from Feb. 1, 1955) for running 
the railways in the various regions of British Raffways, were 
officially set up on Jan. I . Their membership had been announced 
on Dec. 29, 1954, by the British Transport Commission, as 
follows : 

London Midland Area. Chairman — ^Lord Rusholme, member of 
the Commission. Members — Mr. Leonard Cooke, vice-president. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. ; Sir Francis Glyn, chairman 
and managing director, Glyn IMills & Co. Ltd. ; Major-General Sir 
J ohn Kennedy, latel v Governor of Southern Rhodesia ; Sir Baail 
McFarland, director, Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. ; Mr. R. F. Summers, 
director. United Steel Companies Ltd. 

Eastern Area. Chairman — Sir Reginald Wilson, member of the 
Commission. Members — Sir Edmimd Bacon, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Norfolk ; Mi* A F. Pegler, vice-chairman, Northern Rubber Co. 
Ltd , Mr. Jack Tanner, ex-president. Amalgamated Engineering 
Union ; Mr. H U. Willink, Q C , Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

North-Eastern Area. Chairman — ^Mr. T. H Summerson, hon, 
vice-president. Association of British Chambers of Commerce, and 
chairman of the Tees-side Industrial Development Board Members 
— Dr. James Armit, member of the Tees-side Conservancy Com- 
mission and the Tees-side Chamber of Commerce ; Sir John Benstead, 
member of the Commission (his appointment to the Area Board was 
a temporary one) , Sir Mark Hodgson, ex-president. Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineermg Unions ; 3Mr. G. H. Kitson, member 
of the council of Leeds Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. P. D. Priestman, 
president of Hull Chamber of Commerce. 

Scottish Area. Chairman — Sir Ian Bolton, member of the Com- 
mission. Members — ^Lord Bilsland, ehairman of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) ; Lieut.-Colouel D. H. Cameron of 
Lochiel, member of the Commission ; IVfr. J. C. Denholm, president. 
Chamber of Shipping of the U.K. in 1954 ; Councillor Peter L 
Meldrum, deputy chairman of Glasgow Corporation and chairman 
of the Clyde Yallev Regional Planning Advisory Committee ; Sir 
Hugh Bose, chairman, Scottish Provident Institution, and a director 
of the Umon Bank of Scotland , Mr W. G. N. Walker, member 
of the Scottish Board for Industry. 

Southern Area. Chairman — Sir Philip Warter, chairman of the 
Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd Members — ^Mr. J E. 
Binks, ex-president. National Union of Railwaymen ; Mr. H. F. B. 
Res, chairman, Margate Estates Co. Ltd. ; jMt. H. L. R Matthews, 
director. Abbey National Building Society ; Mr K. Preston, chairman 
and managing director, J. Stone & Co. (Holdings) Ltd , and a director 
of the Midland Bank; Mr. A. B, B. Valentme, member of the 
Commission. 

Western Area. Chairman — Sir Herbert Merrett, chairman of 
Powell Duffryn Ltd and Cory Bros. & Co. I^td. Members — ^Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlam, managing director, Hercules Cycle & Motor 
Co. Ltd. and director, Tube Investments Ltd. ; Alderman F. A. 
Parish, chairman, Bristol Dock Labour Board ; Sir John Carew Pole, 
chairman of Cornwall County Council ; Air. John Ryan, member 
of the Commission ; Captain Hugh Yivian, a director of Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd. 

A motion giving effect to the railways’ reorganization 
scheme had been carried by the House of Commons on Nov. 23 
by 286 votes to 266. The Labour Party maintained its opposi- 
tion to devolution through area boards, contending that the 
Transport Commission possessed all the powers necessary to 
carry out reorganization. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Reorganization Scheme, 13698 A.) 

C. PERSIA - SOVIET UNION. — A^eement on 
Soviet War Debt Payment and Frontier Delimitation. 

An agreement was signed in Teheran on Dee. 2, 1954, under 
which (a) the Soviet Union agreed to pay its war debt to 
Persia, amounting to 11 tons of gold and over ^8,000,000 
(£2,700,000) ; (5) both countries agreed to map their common 
frontier, some points of which had been in dispute for over a 
century. The war debt settlement arose out of the agreement 
whereby the Soviet Army occupied northern Persia during the 
war, and represented the cost of billeting the Soviet occupation 
forces, their food, transport and communications facilities, and 
the use of plant. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) (13172 B.) 

D. KOREA. — U.N. Command. - Areas north of 38th 
Parallel transferred to South Korean Administration. 

On the recommendation of the U.N. Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCIIRK), the 
U.N. Command decided on Aug. 14, 1954, to transfer to the 
South Korean Government the responsibility for administering 
^e 2,300 square miles of territory north of the 38th Parallel 
which remamed under U.N. control after the signing of the 
armistice agreement (see map, page 13078). The area in 
question, with a population of 130,000, includes rich farmlands 
and several tungsten mines. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Korea» 13874 A.) 
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A- SUDAN. — Cabinet Crisis. - Major Salem’s Visit 
to Kbartonm, - Cabinet Reorganization. - Mr, Azbari’s 
Visit to Britain and Western Europe. - Appointment of 
Sudanese to Provincial Government Posts. - Resignation 
of Sir Robert Howe. - Sir Knox Helm appointed Governor- 
General of the Sudan. 

A major crisis developed in the Sudanese Cabmet during 
December as a result of a difference between the Prime Minister, 
Mr Ismail -\zhari, and a group of Ministers who fa\oured a 
more independent polie}' in relations v;ith Egj’pt. Tiie ilimsters 
m question — Mr. IGialafalla Klialid (Defence), Mr. Mirghani 
Hamza (Education, Agriculture, and Irrigation), and 'Mr. Ahmed 
.Jali (Minister of State), ail of Tvhom are closely associated 
with Sir Saved Aii el-Jlirghaiii, leader of the Khatrma sect — 
were removed from office on Dee. 23, the Cabinet bemg re- 
constituted two days later. 

Signs of friction between the Khatmia sect and the pro- 
Eg^-ptian ^imisters dra^^m from the former Ashigga Party had 
appeared during September and October, when Mr. IQialid 
made a number of public statements declaring that the Govern- 
ment would never accept Egyptian domination, and that the 
Sudan must become and remain a sovereign State. As a 
result Major Salem, the Egyptian IMmister for Sudanese 
Affairs, paid a sudden visit to IGiartoum from Sept. 30 - Oct. 12, 
had talks with Mr, Azhan and other Ministers, and made a 
nimiber of public statements in which he emphasized that 
Egj-pt did not intend to dommate the Sudan and wished to see 
the Anglo-Eg^-ptian agreement carried out in the letter and 
the spirit.’’ 

Major Salem’s visit was strongly resented by the Unnna Party, 
which alleged that it was ** an open breach ” of the Anglo -Egyptian 
agreement and formally protested against it to the Governor-General 
and to the British and Egyptian Governments. After a speech by Major 
Salem promising support to the Ehatmia sect, the XJmma Party 
threatened on Oct 12 that if the Government did not stop Egyptian 
mterference m Sudanese affairs, it (the Umma Party) would refer 
the question to the United Nations. [The Umma Party draws its 
support mainly from the rival Ansar sect 1 

Mr. Azhari, m a statement issued on Dec 19, revealed that when 
he had returned on Dec. 3 from his visit to Europe (see below) he 
had learned that a certain Mmister ” (beheved to he Mr. Jali) had 
asked for the removal of certain members of the Cabmet, and had 
given warning that in the event of failure to meet the demand, 
the author of the message and other Ministers not named will co- 
operate with the pro-independence Opposition Umma Party, cause 
the Cabinet to faU, and form another Government ” Although IkD*. 
Azhan had considered this “ most serious,” he had preferred to 
postpone a decision until the Sndanization programme was com- 
pleted, and on Dec. 12, before leaving for a visit to Darfur, had called 
a special Cabinet meeting at which he had emphasized the importance 
of completing that programme according to plan before Jan 1, 1955. 
** Another Minister ” (believed to be IVIr. Hamza), however, had 
refused to attend Cabmet meetings durmg his absence, and two 
others (Sir. Jali and AD* Khalid) had dehherately absented them- 
selves, ” thus hindering the Sudamzation procedure owing to the 
lack of a quorum.” In conclusion, Mr Azhan declared that this 
state of affairs would lead to ” harmful consequences ” for the 
country if it was allowed to continue. 

Mr. Hamza, Mr. Khalid, and IVIr Jali, in a statement issued on 
Dec. 20, denied that they had threatened ro co-operate with the 
Umma Party to overthrow the Government, and accused the Prime 
Minister of having had secret meetings with Major Salem during his 
visit to the country, of favouring certain Ministers and giving them 
access to Government secrets, and of ignoring others who did not 
accept " Egyptian domination " “ Azhan’s allegations,” the state- 
ment added, ** cannot influence us to depart from our advocacy of 
Sudanese sovereignty and freedom. We maintain that the Govern- 
ment should define its political programme immediately.” 


At Mr. Azhari s request, the Governor-General (Sir Robert 
Howe) dismissed the three “ rebel ” Ministers from office on 
Dec, 23. A reconstruction of the Cabinet was announced on 
Dec. 25 as follows : 


Mr. Ismail Azhan 

Mr. Hammad Tewfik . . 

Mr. Mubarak Zarouk . . 

Mr. Mudathir el-Bushi . . 

Mr, Ibrahim el~Mahallawi 
Mr. Santino Deng Teng 
Mr. Dak Dei 
Mr. Khader Hammad . . 

Mr. Ali Abdel Rahman. . 

Mr. Yahia el-Fadli 

Mr. Mohammed Ahmed el-Mardi 

Mr. Hassan Awadalla , 

Mr. Ibrahim el-Mufti . . 

Dr. Amin es-Sayed 
Mr. Bullen Alir Debiar 


Prime Mmister, Interior, and 
Defence. 

Finance. 

Communications. 

Justice. 

Mineral Resources, 

Stores and Supplies. 
Mechanical Transport. 
Irrigation. 

Education, 

Social Affairs. 

Local Government. 
Agriculture. 

Economic Affairs. 

Health. 

xVnimal Husbandry. 


The reconstituted Cabmet mvolved the creation of three 
new Mmistnes — those of ^Mineral Resources, Stores and Supplies, 
and Mechanical Transport. 

In a broadcast from Cairo on Dec. 20, Major Salem violently 
attacked !Mr Ham/a, Mr. Khalid and Air. Jali as ” traitors ” who 
had co-operated with the Umma Party and the British to serve 

British imperialist purposes ” Air Azhan, however, made a strong 
protest to the Egyptian Govermnent on Deo. 21 against “ biassed 
and irresponsible ” attacks on the three Allmsters by the Egyptian 
radio and Press, which, he said, did not serve tne cause of Sudanese - 
Egyptian relations 

Mr. Azhari, together with Mr. Yahia el-Fadii and Mr. Ali 
Abdel Rahman, had previously %usited Britam from Nov. 8-18 
as the guest of the British Government, and while m London 
was received by the Queen and met Sir Winston Churcliill 
and Sir Anthony Eden. Mr. Fadli stated on Nov. 8 that the 
delegation would discuss the question of long-term credits to 
the Sudan, notably for public works in Kordofan Province, 
The three Ministers afterwards visited Paris from Nov, 18-21 
at the French Government’s invitation, and had talks w’ith 
French Mmisters, mcluding M. Chaban-Delmas (Almister of 
Public Works and Transport), wuth W'hom Air Azhari discussed 
the possibility of French technical and scientific aid to the 
Sudan. After leavmg Paris Mr. Azliari visited Brussels, Bonn 
(where he met President Heuss and Dr. Adenauer) and Rome 
(where he had discussions with Signor Sceiha), retummg to 
Kiiartoum on Dec. 3. 

Before his visit to Europe Mr. Azhari had made a tour from 
Oct. 15-26 in the Southern provmees of the Sudan, where 
demands had been put forward for a greater degree of autonomy 
for the South and for increased Southern representation in the 
Sudanese Government and the admmistration. Although in 
general he was given a friendly reception by the people, an 
attempt on his life was made at Alalaki (Upper Nile Provmce) 
by a Southern official, w'ho was arrested while attemptmg to 
stab the Prime Minister. 

While Mr Azhan was making his tour of the Southern Sudan, 
some 500 tribal representatives took part in a conference at Juba 
on Oct. 18, which had been called by the Southern Party to discuss 
the attitude of the Southern Provmees toward constitutional questions. 
The organizers of the conference announced on Oct 26 that it had 
adopted a resolution advocating the establishment of an independent 
Sudanese republic and opposmg union with Egypt, and that it had 
decided to send a message to the British and Egyptian Governments 
demanding that the Sudan should be organized on federal lines. 

Mr. Azhari announced on Aug 17 that nine Sudanese admmis- 
trators liad been promoted to the posts of Provincial Governors, 
eight to Deputy Governors, 32 to District Commissioners, 
and 35 (includmg four Southerners) to Assistant District 
Commissioners, in place of British members of the Sudan 
Political Service. This was the first occasion on which Sudanese 
had been promoted to Provmcial Government posts. 

It was announced in Khartoum on Jan. 2-4, 1955, that all British 
members of the Sudan Judiciary had given notice of their resignation 
to the Governor-General, and had requested their release in February 
or March ; that all five British specialists at the Mmistry of Health 
had given similar notice of resignation ; and that 7 1 British technicians 
had done likewise. All these notices of resignation were given under 
the compensation ordinance, which laid down that the service of 
every expatriate official could be termmated, either by the Govern- 
ment or by the official concerned, by six months’ notice in writing 
given on or after Jan. 1, 1955. [When the present Sudanese Govern- 
ment came to power a year ago there were 1,344 British ** expatriates ” 
in Government employment, of whom 104 have since left J The last 
British senior official in the Sudan Government (Mr. G. W, Bell, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Interior) left the country on 
Dec. 14. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Dec, 30 that Sir 
Robert Howe had informed the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments of his wish to retire for personal reasons, and that 
Sir Knox Helm had been appointed to succeed him. In 
accordance with the procedure laid down in the Anglo-Egyptiaa 
Condominium Agreement of 1899, the appomtment was formally 
made by the Egyptian Government on the British Govern- 
ment’s recommendation. Sir Knox Helm (61) was formerly 
Minister to Hungary (1945-47), Minister to Israel (1947-51) and 
Ambassador to Turkey (1951-53). — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Frev^ rep. Cabinet, 13377 A; 
Relations with Egypt, 13929 A ; Sndanization, 13729 E.) 

B. GENOCIDE CONVENTION. — Ratification by 
German Federal Republic. 

The international Genocide Convention of 1951, outlawmg 
the destruction of national, religious, ethnic or racial groups, 
was ratified on Nov. 24 by the German Federal Republic, 
which became the 47th coxmtry to deposit its instrument of 
ratification with the United Nations. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 13748 EJ 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* Dock Labour Disputes* - 
The Hull and London Strikes. - Dispute between Transport 
and General Workers* Union and National Amalgamated 
Stevedores* and Dockers* Union. - increase in Dockers* 
Guaranteed Minimum Wage. 

A number of labour disputes involvmg serious stoppages 
of work took place at British ports durmg 1954 , culminating 
m a strike which broke out in the Port of London at the 
beginning of October and quickly spread to other ports, imtil 
before the end of that month it was estimated that at least 
half of the country’s overseas trade had been brought to a 
standstill. Details of the various strikes and disputes are 
given under cross-headmgs beiow\ 

The Hull Grain-handlmg Strike, This unofficial stoppage, which 
paralysed the port of Hull for about 10 days, began on Aug. 17, 
when 12 dockers who had been transferred by the National Dock 
Labour Board from CardiS refused to fill sacks m the holds of vessels 
discharging gram (as is customary at Hull when elevator-equipped 
berths are not available) on the grounds that this practice was 
injurious to health because of the dust involved, and had been 
abandoned at other ports Although the Cardiff dockers were at 
once replaced by local men, these also subsequently ceased work, 
rejecting an appeal by officials of their union (the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union) to remain at work pending negotiations 
with the employers. The strike spread rapidly throughout the port, 
and despite a umon warning that the strikers would get no support 
from union funds, 4,600 dockers and 63 ships were idle by Aug 18- 
On Aug. 22, however, about one-quarter of the strikers voted to 
return to work, and on Aug. 26 (when the number of ships idle had 
risen to SS) the remainder decided to resume on the understanding 
that discussions between the port employers and the T.G.W.U. on 
grain handling would begm immediately. Brief stoppages had taken 
place at Goole on Aug 21-22 and Aug. 25-26 in protest against the 
alleged diversion to that port of small perishable cargoes origmally 
destined for Hull. 

Dispute between T.G.W.U. and National Amalgamated Stevedores* 
and Dockers’ Union. Notwithstanding the resnmption of work at 
Hull, much resentment was voiced by the former strikers at the 
refusal of the Transport and General Workers* Union to support the 
strike, and on Sept 14 it was announced that about 2,700 Hull 
dockers had applied to join the National Amalgamated Stevedores’ 
and Dockers’ X^’nion (whose membership had hitherto been drawn 
exclusively from London port workers) and that their applications 
had been accepted. In a statement on Sept 15, bir. Arthur Deakin 
(general secretary of the T G W U ) denounced the N A.S D.’s 
acceptance of the applications as an “ infringement of the Bridlmgton 
agreement,” and declared that, in consequence, the T.G W.U. could 
take no further joint action with the N.A.S.D., which could “ no longer 
be regarded as a constituent part of the National Joint Council for 
the Port Industry ” [The “ Bridlington agreement ” controls 
relations between unions affihated to the T.U.C , and stipulates that 
no union may accept members of another union which is engaged 
in a trade dispute, or begin oiganizing activities at any industrial 
establishment where the maiority of workers are members of another 
union which negotiates wages and conditions, except by arrangement 
with the union concerned.] Mr Deakm added * What is taking 
place at Hull is not a revolt agamst the T.G W.U. but a studied attempt 
by the Stevedores* Umon — amongst whose members are several 
well-known Communists — ^to create chaos and confusion at British 
ports. By imperilling accepted agreements they are doing a great 
disservice to dockers ” 

The N A.S D. nevertheless decided on Sept, 17 to open an office 
at Hull, and on the same day dissatisfied dockers at Birkenhead 
urged their fellow-workers to break away from the T.G.W.U. and 
to loin the N.A.S.D. Although the T.G.W.U. issued a statement 
pointing out that the Birkenhead port employers had been under 
agreement since 1912 to employ only T.G W U. members, 800 
Birkenhead dockers voted on Sept. 19 in favour of leaving the 
T.G.W.U. and enrolling with the N.A S.D, On Sept. 22 the T.U.C 
General Council ordered the N.A S D to stop recruiting provincial 
members and to ** reverse any action already taken to enrol them.” 
It also warned the general secretary of the N.A S.D. (Mr. Barrett) 
that if, after investigation, his union was foxmd to have contravened 
Hule IS of the T U.C. Standing Orders (which forbids any union 
to engage in ” activities detrimental to the trade union movement 
or the declared principles of Congress ”), it would be liable to be 
suspended from T.U.C. affiliation until the next Congress. 

In spite of the warning from the T U.C. General Council, the 
executive of the N.A.S.D. decided on Sept 25 to open membership 
recruiting offices at further ports. It was stated that applications 
to join the union had been received from 1,650 dockers at Birkenhead 
(about half the number employed there), as well as from many 
others at Liverpool and Manchester. The Birkenhead applicants 
were admitted to membership on Oct. 3 and members were also 
subsequently recruited at Liverpool, whereupon the T.U.C General 
Council, on Oct. 25, suspended the union from affiliation for dis- 
obedience [The N.A.S.D. had previously been expelled from T.U.C. 
afiaiiation for ” poaching ” members from the T.G.W.U. in 1925, 
and had not been readmitted until 1945.1 

The London Meat-handling Strike. An unofficial stoppage took 
place at the London “ Royal ” docks on Sept. 28, when about 1,000 
dockers handling meat cargoes ceased work In support of their 
demand for the relntroduction of the pre-war system of mRirfrig 
special payments for sorting meat by grade and destination. These 


payments had been suspended during the period of meat rationing, 
when sorting was unnecessary, but when free trading in meat was 
restored the men had demanded their remtrodnction because of the 
time involved m handling meat cargoes, which are paid for at piece- 
rates. The T.G.W U had agreed to negotiate with the employers 
and had eventually reached agreement with them, but the N A.S D., 
representing a minority of the men employed m meat handling, had 
held aloof from the talks The strike quickly spread to other ships 
in the Royal docks, but on Oct 1, when 2,200 men and 24 ships 
(only seven of them carrying meat) were idle, the strike was settled 
on the understanding that larger gangs would be employed for 
unloadmg and sorting meat, and that the men would be paid an 
extra 5s. per four-hour period whenever sorting took place. 

The ** Overtune ” Strike. This strike, by far the most serious 
stoppage which had taken place at British ports for many years, 
broke out m the Port of London on Oct. 4 and lasted until Nov. 1. 
It had its origins, however, as far back as Jan. 3, 1954, when certam 
dockers, including an N.A S D official, were “ disciplmed ” by the 
Dock Labour Board for refusing to work overtime when called upon 
to do so The N A S.D. (representing about 7,000 London port 
workers, compared with about 21,000 represented by the T.G.W.U ) 
then declared a ban on overtime (see 13572 A) until the employers 
agreed that it was “ voluntary ” and not compulsory,” whereupon 
the employers refused to negotiate with the N.A.S.D. on any 
issues whatever until this ban was lifted 

The strike was called by the N.A.S-D. on Oct. 4 following the 
employers’ refusal to discuss with it the meat-handling dispute (see 
above) ; Mr Barrett explamed to a mass meeting of N.A,S.D. 
members on that day that it was proposed to continue the stoppage 
until the employers agreed to discuss with the union all outstanding 
matters, mclnding overtime Despite an appeal by Mr. Deakm to 
T.G.W.U. members not to take part in the strike (described by him 
as ” a reckless attempt to throw British ports into chaos ”), and a 
promise that the T G.W.U. would support any of its members who 
were precluded by the strike from working, the stoppage spread 
rapidly, and by Oct, 5 about 11,000 workers (including about 4,000 
T.G.W.U men) had ceased work and 81 ships — ^more than half of 
those in the port — ^were idle. On the same day the T.G W.U. issued 
a statement saying that the trade union side of the National Joint 
Council for the Port Industry had decided to apply for an increase 
in all dockers* ” attendance money ” and ” fail-back rates,” and 
had confirmed its intimation to the N.A S D. that that union could 
”no longer be regarded as being a party to the jomt negotiations 
m the dock mdnstry.” 

The strike nevertheless continued to spread, and by Oct. 10 about 
18,000 dockers and stevedores had ceased work, 114 ships were idle, 
and all loading and discharging had ceased throughout the port 
except at Tilbury and Northfleet, where 11 ships were still working. 
Although many men employed by the Port of London Authority on 
a weekly basis returned to work on Oct. 11, T.G.W.U, members at 
Tilbury decided to join the strike, whilst on Oct. 12 the executive of 
the Watermen, Tugmen, Lightermen and Bargemen’s Union 
recommended their members to cease work in support of the demand 
for ” voluntary ” overtime, and the (unofficial) London dockers* 
strike committee threatened to call “ sympathetic ” strikes of 
dockers at all British ports. 

On Oct. 14, when 132 ships throughout the port — ^i.e. all except 
one — ^were idle and 21,000 men were on strike (7,000 of them being 
N.A.S.D. members on official strike and 14,000 T.G.W.U. men who 
had stopped work in sympathy). Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister 
of Labour, invited representatives of the employers, the T.G.W.U., 
and the N.A S.D. to discuss the situation with him. These discussions, 
however, proved frmtless, and a strikers* meetmg at the Albert Hall 
to hear a T.G.W.U, appeal for a return to work broke up in disorder. 
Afterwards, the employers issued a statement pomting out that 
the working of ** reasonable overtime ” at the docks had always 
been recognized as necessary, and was obligatory under tbe National 
Dock Lal[)Our Scheme The statement added that the interpretation 
of ” reasonable overtime ” presented no difficulty since individnEd 
dockers had the right to find substitutes if they themselves were 
unable or nnwilling to work on. ” The return to normal working 
conditions, including overtime,” the statement concluded, ” can and 
will be followed at once by conversations to settle any outstanding 
difficulties.” 

On Oct. 15 Sir Walter Monckton announced that the Government 
had decided to set up a court of inquiry into the dispute, which waa 
“seriously affecting the export trades, endangering food supplies* 
and threatening to cause imemplo 3 rment in other industries.” He 
appealed to the strikers to resume work immediately, but stressed 
that the inquiry would be opened as soon as possible even if the 
stoppage contmued, and that “ resnmption of work ” did not 
necessarily mean the hfting of the ban on overtime before the court’s 
findings had been promulgated. The composition of the court of 
inquiry was announced on Oct. 17 as follows : Sir Raymond Evershed, 
Master of the Rolls (chairman) ; Shr Godfrey Mitchell, chairman of 
George Wimpey and Co. Ltd (the contractors) ; and Mr. James 
Crawford, general secretary of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives. 

Meanwhile, however, London lightermen and tugmen had joined 
the strike on Oct. 15 and the “ weekly ” men at the Port of London 
Authority again came out, whilst on Cot. 17 the strike spread to 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. The number of dockers on strike on 
Merseyside rose by Oct. 19 to nearly 9,000 (about half the men 
employed at Liverpool and all those employed at Birkenhead), the 
total number of workers on strike at London, Liverpool and Birken- 
head on that date being 25,000, or nearly one-third of the national 
total of 76,000. On Oct. 20 (when the strike spread to Hull) Sir 
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Walter Moackton amsoimced in tiie House of Commons that tbe 
Government would “ take any steps to protect the national interests/* 
and the T-U C General Council issued a statement expressing '' grave 
concern at the attempts being made to extend the dispute by -anoSBeial 
and nnconstitntional action in violation of workers* agreements and 
obligations.” After stressing that the trade unions could not stand 
aside and see the whole movement brought into disrepute and their 
members’ well-being sacrificed by unilateral action of this kind,” the 
statement appealed for an immediate end to “ a dispute which can 
achieve nothing and which must finally be settled by the usual process 
of collective bargaining.” 

A further appeal by Sir Walter Monckton on Oct. 22 for a 
resumption of work, and a wamiBg that the Government would 
introduce military labour at the docks if necessary, was followed by 
a decision by the P.L A. “ weekly ” men (numbermg about 2,000) to 
return by Oct- 25 Meanwhile, however, the strike had spread to 
Southampton. Garston, and Rochester, the number on strike on 
Oct. 22 being estimated at 35,000-37,000 and the number of ships 
held up at British ports being put at 324. On the same day a M inistry 
of Ltabour spokesman estimated the value of imports detamed at the 
various ports at £58,000,000 - £65,000,000, and the value of exports 
held up as £45,000,000 -£50,000.000, the prmcipal goods affected 
being motor- vehicles, cycles and motor-cycles, steel manufactures, 
cables and wire, machine-tools, photographic and cinematographic 
apparatus, watches and clocks, mechanical handling equipment, 
portable power plant, electronic equipment, food machinery, springs 
and screws, plastic manufacturing machinery, and chemicals. 

On Oct 23 the T G W.U. issued a further appeal to its members to 
return to work. It stressed that “ with a resumption of work there 
can be a full discussion of the means by which overtime, which all 
tmions agree is vitally necessary, can be worked without hardship to 
the individual,” and gave a warning that prolongation of the st^e 
would ** menace the prospects of maintaining full employment ” 

The Committee of Inquiry published an interim report on Oct- 26 
which upheld the employers* contention that dockers were required 
under the National Dock Labour Agreement to work overtime in 
so far as is reasonable in the circumstances of each man,” and which 
stressed that the “ narrow overtime issue ** should be “ capable of solu- 
tion without difficulty within the industry’s negotiating machinery.” 
It therefore found the N.A S.D. ” m breach of the dock labour scheme 
and of the national conciliation agreement m imposing the ban on 
overtime and calling the subsequent strike.” 

The publication of the Committee’s report was followed by a partial 
resumption of work in London (where about 2,500 men returned), 
Hull, and Liverpool, althoxigh about 600 men ceased work on Oct. 26 
at Manchester, and ships at Southampton, Birkenhead and Garston 
were reported on that date to be completely idle. On Oct. 29, however, 
a meeting m London of strike leaders from all the ports concerned 
decided to i^commend a full resumption of work on Nov. 1, and to 
call a further meeting in a month’s time to review the progress made 
” on the proposed agreement covering the prmciple of voluntary 
overtime.” General resumption of work on Nov. 1 was nevertheless 
mtermpted by a further stoppage of about 2,500 London dockers, 
who refused to load goods on to lorries driven by non-union men who 
were alleged to have accepted goods from ships during the main strike. 
These strikers returned to work on Nov. 3, but 6,840 other dockers 
came out at various ports on an unfounded report that the London 
men had been victimized ; they resumed work on the following day. 

Sir Walter Monckton stated on Nov. 1 that the total value 
of imports and exports held up by the “ overtime ” strikes 
at the various ports was esrtimated at about £200,000,000. 
Mr, Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, gave a warning 
that the consequences “ might be felt long after most of 
us have forgotten about the strikes,” and said that ‘‘ some of 
the damage can perhaps never be made good.” 

A national delegate conference of dockers, meeting in 
London on Jan. 6, 1955, accepted an offer of increases of 
16s. 6d. weekly in the guaranteed minimum wage (the “ fall- 
back ” money) and of Is. a turn in attendance money, bringing 
the rates up to £5. 4s. 6d. weekly and 6s. per turn respectively. 
[This meant that all dockers would be guaranteed a minimum 
wage of £5. 4s. 6d. if they reported daily for work, whether or 
not work was available for them at the moment.] These 
increases, which will a^ect about 70,000 dockers, were the 
fibrst in “ fall-back ” and attendance ” money since the 
introduction of the national dock labour scheme in 1947. They 
had been proposed to the port employers by the three unions 
on the workers’ side of the national joint council for the 
industry (after the exclusion of the N.A.S.D.) — i.e., the 
T.G.W.U., the Scottish T.G.W.U., and the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. — (Lloyd’s List and Shipping 
Gazette - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Frev. rep. 13572 A ; 11501 A 5 XZ3Z4 A ; National Dock 
Labour Scheme, 8482 D ; 8332 A.) 

A. IRAQ.— •Suspension of Diplomatic Relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

It was announced in Baghdad on Jan. 3 that the Iraqi 
Gkivemment had informed the Soviet Union that it had decided 
to suspend diplomatic relations between the two countries for the 
time being. No official reason was given for the decision. 
The Iraqi Government had closed its Legation in Moscow on 
Nov. 6, 1954. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 


B. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — General Elections. - New 
Siroky Cabinet. - Cancellation of Arrears of Compulsory 
Agricultural Deliveries. 

The first general elections held in Czechoslovaika since May, 
1048, took place on Xov. 28, 1954, for the election — for a 
six-year term — of 368 deputies to the National Assembly and 
104 to the Slovak National CounciL Voting was compulsory, 
and employees m factories and offices and tenants of blocks of 
flats marched m procession to the poOmg stations headed by 
bands. Of the 8,708,102 persons (99.1 per cent of the electorate) 
who went to the polls, 97.8 per cent voted for the candidates 
put forward by the Communist-led National Front, while 
the remaming 2.2 per cent expressed their opposition by spoiling 
their ballot papers. Members of the German minority were 
allowed to vote for the first time. 

Under a new electoral law (adopted m May, 1954) which increased 
the membership of the Assembly from 300 to 36S, candidates were 
elected individually, as in the Soviet Union, instead of by the “ fixed 
hst ” system previously used. Nomination of candidates was confined 
to the National Front (comprising the Commnmst, Czechoslovak 
Socialist, Czechoslovak People’s, Slovak Revival, and [Slovak] 
Freedom parties, the trade union and youth movements, and other 
organizations of the working* people ”) and only one officially nom- 
inated candidate was put forward in each constituency. Public 
meetings were held before the elections in towns, villages, factories, 
barracks, etc , to approve the nommated candidates ; according to 
the official Czechoslovak News Agency, m “ rare instances where a 
suggested candidate did not meet with the approval of the electorate 
of a particular constituency ” he was “ replaced by a more suitable 
one,” 

The candidates elected, only one-quarter of whom had sat in the 
previous Assembly, mcluded all members of the Government except 
Dr. Havelka (Minister for Church Affairs) and M Maurer (Minister 
without Portfoho) ; 60 Communist Party officials, including the 
whole of the party’s Politburo and about half the members of its 
Central Committee , about 20 Army officers, including General 
Svohoda (a former Vice-Premier and Defence Minister), who had 
played no part in public life since his removal from office in 1951 ; 
and 65 representatives of private and co-operative farmers. 

The new Assembly met on Dec. 13 and unanimously re-elected 
Dr. Zdenek Fierlinger (a member of the Politburo of the 
Czechoslovak Workers’ [Communist] Party, and a former 
Social Democratic leader) as its President. On the previous 
day the Prime Mmister M. Siroky had tendered the resignation 
of his Government to President Zapotocky, who asked him to 
form a new Mmistry. Its membership was announced on 
Dec. 13, the only changes m portfolios as compared with the 
previous Cabinet being as follows : 


Mme. Ludmila Jankovcova 
Dr. Vaclav Skoda 
Dr. Jan Bartuska 
M. Jmdrich Uher. . 

M. Marek Smida , . 

M- ICrosnar 

Mme. Ozena Machacova, . 
Professor Ladislav Stoll - . 
Dr. Frantisek Kahuda . . 


. . Vice-Premier. 

. . Vice-Premier. 

. . Justice. 

, . Food. 

. . Agriculture. 

, , Timber Industries. 
. . State Purchasing. 

. Culture. 

. . Education. 


The portfolios of the Interior, Defence, State Control, 
Finance, Labour, Engineering, Transport, Fuel and Energy, 
Local Industries, and Building remamed in the same hands 
as before (see 13156 A), whilst M. Nejedly remamed a Minister 
without portfolio. 

The only new Ministers were Mme. Machacova (a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party), Dr. Bartuska (formerly 
Deputy Minister of Justice), and Dr. Kahuda (formerly Deputy 
Minister of Education). Of the other Ministers affected by the 
changes, Mme. Jankovcova was formerly Mudster of Food; Dr. 
Skoda was Minister of Justice ; M. XJher was Mmister of Agriculture 
and a Vice-Premier ; M. Smida was Minister for Timber Industries ; 
M. Krosnar was Mimster for State Purchasing , and Professor Stoll 
was Mmister of Education. M. Kopecky, the former Minister of 
Culture, remained a Vice-Premier, the number of Vice-Premiers thus 
being increased from four to five : M. Jaromir Dolansky, General 
Cepicka (Minister of Defence), M. Kopecky, Mme. Jankovcova, and 
Dr, Skoda 

It was noted in the Western Press that three of the Minfetries 
mvolved in the changes (those of i^iculture. Food, and State 
Purchasing) were concemedwlth food supplies, a sector of the national 
economy which had recently been the subject of criticism by 
Government leaders* 

The Czechoslovak Government announced on Nov. 24 that, 
in order to encourage agricultural production, it would cancel 
all arrears m compulsory deliveries for 1953 from private and 
collective farmers who delivered to the State their full 1954 
quotas of gram, potatoes, and sugar-beet, or other producte 
as substitutes. The arrears of those who failed to deliver their 
quotas for the current year, however, would be added to their 
obligations for 1955. (Tunes - Le Monde - NeueZurcherZeitung) 
(Frev. rep. Z948 Blectioiis, 9445 A ; Cabinet, 13156 A.) 
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A. PAKISTAN*^ — New Cabinet Appointments, - Mr. 
Siihrawardy appointed Law Minister. - West PaMstan 
Unification Proposals approved by Provincisd Legislative 
Assemblies. - Details of Unified Administration. - 
Setting-up of Council for Administration of West 
Pakistan. - New Governors in Punjab and East Bengal. - 
Mr.Ikramullali appointed High Commissioner in London. 

Additional appointments to Mr. Mohammed All’s recon- 
stituted Cabmet were announced m Karachi durmg November, 
December, and January as follows : Major-General Mirza as 
Minister for Kashmir Affairs in. addition to his present post 
as Minister of the Interior (Nov. 6) , Colonel Syed Abid Husain 
Shah, to whom no specific portfolio was allotted (Dee. 18) ; Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy as Minister for Law (Dec. 20) ; ]VJLr. H, L. 
Rahimtoola as Minister for Commerce (Dee. 20) ; Mr. Mumtaz 
All Klian, to whom no specific portfolio was allotted (Dec. 22) ; 
and Mr. Abu Hosain Sarkar, to whom also no portfolio was 
allotted (Jan. 4, 1955). 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy (61), who took over the Law portfolio from 
Mr. Pathan, is leader of the All-Pakistan Awami Moslem Lea^e. 
He was formerly Chief Minister in undivided Bengal, and was one 
of the leaders of the United Front which defeated the Moslem League 
in last yearns elections in East Bengal. At a press conference on 
Dec 20 he stated that his portfolio included responsibility for 
constitutional affairs and elections, and gave an assurance that there 
would be no undue delay in holding elections, though pointing out 
that they would have to be based on an effective Constitution which 
must be worked out first He added that he had entered the Govern- 
ment in an individual capacity and not as a representative of the 
United Front, and on the understanding that it was a non-party 
administration. Mr. Suhrawardy’s inclusion in the Cabmet was 
regarded as of major importance, since it was seen as ensuring the 
support both of East Bengal and of an important section of the 
Opposition for the Government’s constitutional proposals. 

Mr- Haliimtoola had been Governor of the West Punjab ; Mr. 
Mumtaz Ali Khan is a member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly ; 
and Mr. Sarkar comes from East Pakistan. Mr. Isphani, whose 
Commerce portfolio was transferred to ^Ir. Rahimtoola, remained 
Minister for Industry. [The portfolios of Commerce and Industry had 
been given to Mr, Ispahani — then High Commissioner in London — 
in the earlier Cabinet reorganization, Mr Ispaham was subsequently 
succeeded m London by Mr. Ikramiiilah — see below.] 

The Government’s proposals for the integration of West 
Pakistan into a single administrative imit, as announced by 
Mr. Mohammed Ali on Nov. 22, were subsequently endorsed 
by the various Provmcial Assemblies and were generaOy 
welcomed throughout West Pakistan, although some opposition 
was expressed in Sind and Karachi, where student demonstra- 
tions took place. Resolutions approvmg the scheme were 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly of the North-West 
Frontier Province unanimously on Nov. 25 ; by the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly by a large majority on Nov. 30 ; by the 
Sind Legislative Assembly on Dec. 11 ; and by the Shahi 
Jirga of Baluchistan on Nov. 29. The Khan of Kalat expressed 
his support on Nov. 23, and it was announced on Jan. 3, 1955, 
that an agreement had been signed by the Khan and the other 
Rulers of the States formmg the Baluchistan States Union for 
the merger of all these States (Kalat, Makran, Las Bela, and 
Kharan) m a unified West Pakistan. 

It was also announced on Dec. 1 that the Punjab had agreed 
to accept for 10 years a limitation of its representation m the 
future West Pakistan Legislature to only 40 per cent of the 
Legislature’s total membership, although on a population basis 
it was entitled to 56 per cent of the seats. 

Mr, Mohammed Ali gave further details of the Government’s 
plan in a broadcast on Dec, 1. He paid a high tribute to the 
Punjab’s “ magnanimous ” gesture, which, he stated, was 
mtended to remove all fears that any one area of West Paldstan 
would seek to dominate the rest. 

An expert committee, he announced, was preparing recommenda- 
tions on tbe administrative stmcture of the proposed Province of 
West Pakistan, and its report would be considered by a conference of 
Provincial Governors and Chief Ministers. There was no intention of 
making the city of Karachi (hitherto a Federal area) into a 
separate unit, and only the area comprising the Central Secretariat, 
Government OfSces, the Federal Court, the Central Parliament, and 
Government ofScial residences would be outside the jurisdiction of 
West Pakistan and remain Federal territory. The decision to con- 
stitute West Pakistan into a single Provmce would, however, not 
alter his previous assurance that if Kashmir elected to accede to 
Pakistan, its constitutional status would be determined in accordance 
with its people’s wishes. In conclusion, the Prime Minister compared 
the Government’s proposals with the union of England and Scotland 
in 1707, observed that Scotland’s surrender of her independent 
nationality “ sprang from a desire to strengthen Great Britain and 
thereby strengthen Scotland itself,” and declared that “here m 
Pakistan today we feel the need for the same unity -and solidarity 
throughout the country.” 


A conference of Ministers of the Central Government, 
Provincial Governors and Chief Ministers, and Rulers of States, 
presided over Mr. Mohammed AIi, decided unanimously 
on Dec. 14 in favour of the unification of West Pakistan, and 
on Dec. 17 approved the following admmistrative proposals : 

(1) The administrative structure of the new Provmce of West 
Pakistan would follow the normal Provincial pattern, i.e , there would 
be a smgle Governor, Cabmet, Legislature, and Secretariat Heads 
of departments would be located at Provincial headquarters or at 
other suitable places m accordance with the requirements of the 
admmistration and convenience of the pubhc. 

(2) West Pakistan would be divided mto 50 Districts and Agencies, 
grouped mto ten Commissioners’ Divisions There would be maximum 
delegation of power to Commissioners and District Officers so that 
matters affecting the daily life of the people would so far as possible, 
be decided within the district or division m which they lived. 

(3) All areas m West Pakistan at present administered directly 
by the Centre, mclndmg the Tribal Areas and Karachi (but excluding 
the Federal Area), would be admimstered by the new Provincial 
Government The admmistration of Karachi would be m charge of 
an officer with the rank of Commissioner Xo change was contem- 
plated In the present system of admimstration m the Tribal Areas, 
but the new Provincial Government would appoint a Resident 
Minister for Tribal Affairs, with special responsibility for the welfare 
and progress of the people of those areas. 

(4) In order to develop West Pakistan as a smgle economic unit, 
major development projects would be entrusted to a single body 
known as the West Pakistan Power and Projects Authority. It 
would operate as a semi-autonomous body under the Provincial 
Government and would execute schemes for the development of 
hydro-electric and other power, and major projects for irrigation, 
flood control, mland navigation, and land reclamation. 

(5) A Council for the Admmistration of West Pakistan would be 
immediately set up, under Section 135 of the Government of India 
Act of 1935, to effect the above-mentioned arrangements and to 
deal with the formation and organization of the new Provincial 
Government. It would be part of the Council’s fimction to make 
recommendations to the Central Government m regard to the forma- 
tion of a common Secretariat for the new Government of West 
Pakistan ; the organization of the various departments ; the 
integration of existing Provmcial and State cadres , and all other 
matters mcidental to bringing the new Provmce into being The 
Council (which was expected to complete its work m about three 
months) was authorized to set up committees of officials drawn 
from the Central, Provincial and States Governments concerned to 
assist it m formulating its recommendations. 

The Council would consist of the Governors and Chief Ministers 
of Sind, the Prmjab, and the Frontier Province and the Governor- 
General’s Agent m Baluchistan, whilst the Chief IMinister of Khairpur, 
the Adviser of Bahawalpur State and the Wazir^i^Asam of Kalat 
would be associated with it in regard to matters affecting those States. 

(6) The Federal Court would be consulted m the admimstration 
of justice at High Court level under the new arrangements. 

(7) No change was contemplated m the present recruitment policy 
which ensured due representation in the Central services to the various 
areas of Pakistan. Recruitment to posts m the Provincial services, 
which had hitherto been made on a ffistrict, divisional or other zonal 
basis, would continue to be made in this manner. Where, however, 
recruitment was to be made on an all-Province basis (e g. m regard 
to the higher Provincial services) arrangements would be made for 
a 10 -year period to ensure representation to the inhabitants of the 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and the Baluchistan States Umon, 
Sind, Khairpur, and Bahawalpur, including the Tribal Areas of the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, in proportion to their population. 
These arrangements might be continued beyond the 10 year period 
for the representation of the Tribal Areas in the Services. 

(8) Officers and staff employed by the existing Provincial and 
State Governments were given an assurance that their conditions of 
service would be fully safeguarded and their prospects of promotion 
maintained as far as possible. 

Tlie Council for the Admmistration of West Pakistan was 
set up by an Order of the Governor-General on the same day, 
and began its work on Dec. 18. 

Mr. M. A. Gurmani, formerly Minister for the Interior, 
States, and Frontier Regions, was appointed Governor of the 
Punjab on Nov. 25 vice Mr. Rahimtoola, whilst Mr. Justice 
Shahabuddin, a judge of the Federal Court, was appointed 
Actmg Governor of East Bengal on the same date vice Sir 
Thomas Ellis (an Englishman). Major-General Mirza had 
resigned the Governorship of East Bengal on his appointment 
to the Central Government. 

Mr. Mohammed Ikramullah (51), Pakistani Ambassador in 
Paris since October 1953, and formerly High Commissioner 
in Ottawa, was appointed High Commissioner in London on 
Dec- 28 in succession to Mr. Ispahani. A ^aduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he held important positions in the Indian 
Civil Service before 1947, and after tbe establishment of 
Pakistan held senior posts in the Ministries of Foreign Alfairs 
and Parliamentaiy Affairs.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Cabmet Changes, West Pakistan 
Unification, 13893 A; Punjab Governor, 13786 B; 

East Bengal, 13746 A.) 
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A. GREECE. — M. Markezinis leaves Greek Rally. - 
Dispute with Field-Marslial Fapagos on German Con- 
tracts. - New Greco-German Economic Agreement. - 
Cabinet Reorganization. 

31. Spyxos 3Iarkeziiiis, who resigned in April last as Minister 
for Economic Co-ordination, aimoimeed on Nov. 11 that he 
had left the Greek Rally (the Government party) and would 
sit as an Independent deputy. This development followed 
the publication of a statement by Field-31arslial Papagos (the 
Prime 3Iinister) accusing M. Markezmis of havmg assumed 
economic obligations towards Mestem (Germany without 
mformmg the Government. 

F!el(i-3Iarshal Papagos said that 31. 3Iarkezinis had exchang-ed 
letters with the West German Minister of National Economy (Dr 
Erhard;, who was due to arrive m Athens within a few days, under- 
taking that the German firms of Siemens and Telefunken would be 
granted the right to operate and supervise the Greek telephone and 
broadcasting svstems. He accused 31 3Iarkezinis of having entered 
into these obligations without mfomiing either him (the Prime 
3Iinister) or the Govemment, but said that the undertakings to the 
German firms would nevertheless be respected, and tbat the Greek 
Government desired close economic relations with the German 
Federal Republic 31. 3Iarkezinis, in reply, claimed that he had kept 
the Prime 3Imister fullv informed of all the negotiations which he 
had conducted during his visit to Bonn m 1953 (see 13487 A), and 
denied that he had co mm itted the Government m his discussions with 
the Siemens and Telefunken firms. 


The German Ambassador in Athens (Dr. Eordt) handed to Field- 
Marshal Papagos on Nov. 11 the text of two letters which had been 
wiitten to Dr. Erhard hy 31 3Iarkezinis during the latter’s visit to 
Germany in 1953. It was stated that 31. Markezinis had agreed that 
the Telefunken company should build a radio station and operate 
a radio network m (Greece, and that Siemens should have technical 
control of the Greek telephone network. 

Dr. Erhard paid a three-day visit to Athens from Nov. 17-19, 
during which he had discussions with Field-Marshal Papagos and 
other 3I1nisteTs. A new Greco-German economic agreement was 
signed under which it was agreed (a) that a mixed commission would 
be set up to promote German mvestment in Greece ; (5) that Germany 
would make credits available for Greek industrial reconstruction ; 
(c) that German property seized in Greece after the war would be 
returned to the Federal Republic ; ((i) that credits granted by 

Rrupps for the exploitation of ligmte deposits would be extended 
to 3Iareh 1955 (these credits were due to have expired in December) ; 
and (e) that the Greek Govemment would be relieved of its obligations 
to the Siemens and Telefunken companies in respect of the proposed 
radio and telephone contracts. 

Following 31. hlarkezinis’ decision to leave the Greek Rally, 
the 3Iiiiisters of Finance (31. Kapsalis) and Economic Co-ordina- 
tion (31. Papayanis), both friends of M. 31arkezmis, tendered 
their resignations to Field-3Iarshal Papagos. On Dec. 14, at 
the Prime 3Iimster’s request, all the 31misters resigned to 
enable him to carry out a Cabinet reorganization, the result of 
which was announced on Dec. 15 as follows ; 


Field-3Iarshal Alexander Papagos 
31. Stefanopoulos 

M. Kanellopoulos . . 

31. Eftaxias 
31. Nikolitsas 
31. Theofanopoulos 
31. Papaligouras . . 

31. Karamanlis 

31. Levandis 
31. Yerokostopoulos 
31. Voyatzis 
31. Protopapadakis 
31. Stratos . . 

31. Leon 3Iakkas . 

31. Polizogopoulos 
General Kosmas , 

31. Rallis . . 

31. Tsouderos 
31. Exindaris 


Prime 3Iimster. 

Deputy Premier and 
External Affairs. 

Deputy Premier and 
National Defence. 
Finance. 

Interior. 

Justice. 

Economic Co-ordination. 
Public Works and 
Communications. 
Agriculture. 

Education. 

3Ierchant 3Iarine. 

Industry. 

Labour, 

Commerce. 

Social Welfare. 

31inister for Northern 
Greece. 

31mister attached to the 
Prime 31mister’s Ofi&ce. 
3Iinisters without 
portfolio. 


:i 


The only new 3Iinister3 to enter the Cabinet were M. Makkas 
(a member of the Greek delegation at the Council of Europe), who 
took over the Commerce portfolio from M. Papaligouras ; M 
Polizogopoulos, who took over the portfolio of Social Welfare from 
M. Solomonidis ; General Giorgios Kosmas (a former Chief of General 
Stafif), who became Minister for Northern Greece ; M. Stratos, who 
became Minister of Labour vice M. Gonis ; and M. Eftaxias, who 
succeeded M. Kapsalis as Minister of Finance M. Papaligouras, the 
former Commerce Minister, succeeded M. Papayanis as Minister for 
Economic Co-ordination. All other 3IiiiiBters held the same portfolios 
as in the previous Cabinet. 


Prior to the Cabmet reorganizaiion, the Greek Parliament 
had pas^sed a Bill on Dec. IS pro\idmg for the appointment of 
two Deputy Premiers — posts to -fthieii the 31 misters of Foreign 
Affairs (31. Stefanopoulos) and Defence (31. Kanellopoulos) were 
appointed, 'whilst retaining their former portfolios — (Times - 
Monde, Paris) (Frev. rep. Cabinet, M. MarkezmiSj 
13529 G ; Greco-German Economic Agreement, 13487 A*) 

B. UNITED KINGD03I, — December Gold and Dollar 
Deficit. - Gold and Dollar Reserves at end of 1954. 

The sterlmg area had a gold and dollar deficit in December 
of $163,000,000 after taking accoimt of (I) the payment of 

(а) $181,000,000 as service of the U.S. and Canadian lines of 
credit, the U.S. Lend-Lease loan, and the 3Iarshall x\id loans, 

(б) the quarterly instalment of $8,000,000 on the Canadian 
mterest-foee loan of 1942, and (c) $2,000, OCX) to creditors of the 
E.P.U. m bilateral settlements ; (2) receipts of (a) $8,000,000 
m U.S. defence aid, and (h) $3,000,000 from the E.P.U. m 
respect of transactions in November. As a result of the 
December deficit, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
fen to $2,762,000,000 on Dec 31, compared with $2,518,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1953. 

The monthly gold and dollar movements m 1954 are shown 
in the following table : 

Gold Pa'vmentfi* to ( — ) 



or Receipts from ( -f ) 



Reserves 



^ 



Change 

at end 



Other 


US. 

in 

of 

E.P.U.* 

Countries 

Total 

Aid 

Reserves 

3Ionth 




( $ million) 



Jamiary . 

- 4 

+ 14 

+ 10 

+ 15 

+ 25 

2.543 

February 

-f- 7 

+ 2 

+ 9 

+ 31 

+ 40 

2,583 

March 

■f 2 

+ 86 

+ 88 

+ 14 

+102 

2,685 

April 

4- 7 

+ 119 

+ 126 

+ 9 

+135 

2,820 

May 

+39 

+ 120 

+ 159 

+ 6 

+ 165 

2,985 

June 

+15 

+ 14 

+ 29 

+ 3 

+ 32 

3,017 

July 

+ 4 

- 23t 

- 19 

+ 15 

- 4 

3,013 

August . 

+11 

~117t§ 

-106 

+ 11 

- 95 

2,918 

September 

-12 

- 14§ 

- 26 

+ 9 

- 17 

2,901 

October 

+ 8 

+ 10§ 

+ 18 

+ 17 

+ 35 

2,936 

November 

+ 7 

- 32§ 

- 25 

+ 14 

- 11 

2.925 

December 

+ 3 

-174111 

-171 

+ 8 

-163 

2,762 

Tear 1954 

+87 

+ 5 

+ 92 

+ 152 

+244 

— 


♦ Gold payments to or receipts from the E P.U. in each month as 
a result of operations in the preceding month t This net figure 
includes the payment by the U.K. of 399,000.000 in bilateral settle- 
ments of part of the TJ.K. deficit with the E P.U. (see 13716 B). 
J Including the repayment of 5112,000,000 to the 1.31 F- (see 
13772 D) § Including 62,000,000 paid to creditors of the E.P.U. 
under bilateral agreements jj Including 6189,000,000 in special 
payments (see above and 13957 A). 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. December settlement 
showed that the U.K. had a deficit of $19,600,000 (£7,000,000), 
which would be settled in January half in gold and dollars and 
half by an increase in the U.K. deficit 'with the Union. 
(Treasury Press Office, London) (Frev, rep. 13928 C ; 13344 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Return of U.S. Naval Vessels. 

The U.S. State Department announced on Dec. 23 that the 

Soviet Union had agreed to return a further 27 small U.S, 
naval craft which she had borrowed during the war, and that 
discussions were continuing for the re-tum of an additional 
121 warships still m Soviet hands. It was stated that the 
27 vessels — consisting of four submarine-chasers, eight motor 
torpedo-boats and 15 infantry landing craft — ^would be turned 
over to the U.S.A. at the Japanese port of Maizuru in June 
and July. Their immediate return was impossible because of 
the prevailing ice conditions in Vladivostok and northern waters 
where the ships were based. — (New York Times) (13598 D.) 

D. JAPAN. — U.S. Compensation Pa3rment for 
Injuries caused by Bikini Hydrogen Bomb Test. 

It was announced in Tokio on Jan. 4 that the Japanese 
Government had accepted an American offer to pay $2,000,000 
(£714,000) compensation for the injuries and losses suffered 
by Japanese fishermen and the Japanese fishing industry as 
a result of the hydrogen bomb test carried out at Bikini on 
March 1, 1954. — ^(New York Herald Tribune) 

(Frev. rep. 1393 ^ C ; 13485 A.) 

E. SOUTH AFRICA. — Cabinet. - Mr. Eric Louw 
appointed Minister for External Affairs. 

The South African Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, announced 
on Jan. 4 that 3Ir. Eric Louw, the 31inister of Finance, had been 
appointed 3Imister for External Affairs, and would at the same 
time retain the Finance portfolio. — (Cape Times) (i394^ A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Formation of Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation. - Participation of Biitisli and 
U.S. Capital. - bitemational Bank Loan of $10,000,000. - 
Air. Beale appointed General Manager. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Nov. 15, 1954, that a 
company to be called the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India had been set up, with the support of the 
Indian Government and the participation of private British 
and American capital, to encourage and finance private mdus- 
trial development in India by grantmg loans either to new 
industries or to existing firms for the expansion and rehabilita- 
tion of their businesses. It might also take shares m some firms 
or underwrite equity issues, and, in addition, would assist 
technical progress m Indian industry by helping to recruit 
experts from abroad. 

The formation of the Corporation followed a visit by an Inter- 
national Bank mission to India in February, 1954, and the settmg-np 
of a steering committee of five prominent Indian businessmen nnder 
Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar to formulate defimte plans for its 
organization. 

It was announced that the Corporation would have an 
authorized share capital of Rs.250,000,000 (about £18,T50,000, 
or $52,500,000), in addition to which the Indian Government 
would make a SO-year interest-free advance of Rs.75,000,000 
(about £5,625,000, or $15,750,000), repayable in 15 equal 
annual instalments beginning in 1971. The authorized capital 
would be divided into 500,000 Ordinary shares (common 
stock) and 2,000,000 imclassified shares, all with a par value 
of 100 rupees each. Only Rs.50, 000,000 of Ordinary shares 
would be issued initially, of "which Rs.35,000,000 would be 
offered at par in India (Rs.20,000,000 by public subscription 
and Rs.l5, 000,000 by private placement), Rs.10,000,000 in the 
United ICingdom, and Rs.5,000,000 in the United States. 

The British group subscribliig to the Corporation’s capital consisted 
of a number of eastern exchange banks (including the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China, the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the Mercantile Bank of India, and Grindlays Bank) ; 
a large number of British insurance companies (including nearly all 
the principal ones) ; the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company ; and certain mdustrial and commercial companies 
(Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., the English Electric Co. 
Ltd., the General Electric Co. Ltd , Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
Ltd., and Gray Dawes & Co.) It was reported in the U.K Press that 
the equity subscription of the British group was divided as follows . 
eastern exchange banks, £330,009 ; insurance companies, £227,500 ; 
Commonwealth Development Finance Co., £180,000 ; induslnial 
and commercial companies, £12,500, 

The U.S, investors were the Bank of America, Rockefeller Bros., 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, and the Westinghouse 
Electric International Corporation. 

The International Bank annoimced on Dec. 23 that it had 
approved a loan of $10,000,000 to the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation, which would be used to buy imported 
materials, equipment and services needed to carry out private 
industrial projects financed by the Corporation. The loan, 
which would be guaranteed by the Indian Government, would 
bear interest at 3| per cent, plus 1 per cent per annum com- 
mission, and would be repayable within 15 years, starting on 
Jan. 1, 1960. This was the bank’s seventh loan to India. 

The Bank of England announced on Dec. 5 that, Mr. P. S. 
Beale, its chief cashier (whose signature appears on all bank- 
notes), was resigning in January to become the first general 
manager of the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. 
The International Bank, m its announcement of Dec. 23, said 
that the Corporation’s Board of Directors was expected to 
include Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir Biren Mookerjee (Martin 
Burn, Ltd., of Calcutta), Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhai (a prominent 
Bombay textile industrialist), Mr. A. D. Shroff (Tata & Sons 
Ltd., of Bombay), Mr. G.D. Birla (BirlaBxos. Ltd., of Calcutta), 
Mr. W. R. Cockbum (Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China), Mr. J. G. Beevor (Commonwealth Development Finance 
Co. Ltd., and Legal and General Assurance Society, Ltd.) and 
Mr. Russell Smith (Bank of America). — (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
International Bank, Washmgton - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 

Industrial Development Corporation, 13856 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliamentary Approval 
for Geneva Agreements and S.E. Asia Defence Treaty. 

A Government motion “tliat this House approves the 
policy of H.M. Government in South-East Asia as expressed in 
the agreements reached at Geneva and m the Manila Treaty ” 
(i.e., the S.E. Asia Collective Defence Treaty, or SEATO) was 
approved without a division by the House of Commons on 
Nov. 8, 1954. The Parliamentary Labour Party had previously 
decided by a large majority not to oppose the motion. (Times) 
(Prcv. rep. 13891 C ; 13806 B ; 13761 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Captain Peter Baker 
expelled from the House of Commons. 

Captam Peter Baker (33), Conservative M.P. for South- 
West Norfolk, w*as sentenced at the Central Criminal Court on 
Nov. 30 to seven years’ imprisonment on each of six charges 
of uttering forged documents to -which he had pleaded ‘‘ guilty,” 
the sentences being ordered to run concurrently. His plea of not 
guilty ” to a seventh charge was accepted by the prosecution. 

IMr" Cliristmas Humphreys, for the prosecution, said that the 
frauds were ail concerned with guarantees given by the defendant 
to finance houses or banks in respect of money or overdrafts he 
reqnired in connexion with the various companies with which he 
was concerned. The offences all took place withm five months and by 
means of these forged guarantees Captain Baker had obtained over 
£103,000 for his companies. Of the 17 companies with which the 
defendant was associated, eight were now in hqnidation and there was 
a deficiency of at least £652,000. Among the companies concerned 
were the Falcon Press and the Peregrine Press. 

Formal notification of the sentence imposed on Captam 
Baker, and of the charges on which he had been found guilty, 
was conveyed to the Speaker of the House of Commons on the 
same day by Mr. Justice Lynskey. On Dec. 16 Captain Baker 
was expelled from the House of Commons after a motion to that 
effect had been moved by Mr. Crookshank, Leader of the House. 

Before the motion was pnt, the Speaker read a letter which had 
been written to him by Capt. Baker from Wormwood Scrubs prison. 
In this letter Capt. Baker asked the House to accept his sincere 
apologies, and his regret, remorse and repentance, for any discredit 
he had brought upon it. He pointed out that he had hastened the 
proceedings agamst bimelf in every possible way, and had refused to 
appeal, “ so that you [the Speaker] can dispossess me of my seat 
without delay.’* 

Mr. Crookshank, in moving that Mr. Peter Arthur David Baker 
be expeUed this House,” said that it was a most melancholy task ” 
and added : “ Cases of this sort are fortunately very rare ... I 
hope the House will not desire to go farther in this matter.” The 
motion was agreed to without debate. 

The case was the first of its kind for 32 years, the last such 
occasion having been m 1922, when Horatio Bottomley was ex- 
pelled from the House of Commons after he had been sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude for fraudulent conversion. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

D. ITALY. — Ratification of Paris Agreements. 

A single-article Bill authorizing the President of the Italian 
Republic to ratify the Pans agreements on the admission of 
Italy and the derman Federal Republic to the expanded 
Brussels Treaty Organization (the Western European Union), 
and the admission of Western Germany to NATO, w^as passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 23 by 335 votes to 215 — 
a Gkivemment majority of 126 — ^after a debate which had 
begun on Dec. 13. The Bill was supported not only by the four 
parties of the Government coalition (the Christian Democrats, 
Democratic Socialists, Liberals, and Republicans) but also by 
the two Monarchist parties and the neo-Fascist M.S.I. It was 
opposed by the Communists and Left-wing (Nenni) Socialists, 
as well as by a small number of Government supporters. 

By a show of hands, the Government accepted a “ recommenda- 
tion ” that Italy, after depositing her instruments of ratification, 
should take the initiative in convening a conference of Western and 
Eastern European countries for the purpose of extending, along the 
lines envisaged in the Paris agreements, a system of aarms controls 
*'with the aim of achieving effective disarmament for peace and 
co-existence between nations.” The motion to this effect was moved 
by Signor Gonella (Christian Democrat) 

By 316 votes to 239 the Chamber rejected a motion by Signor 
Melloni (Christian Democrat), supported by the Communists and 
Nenni Socialists, seeking to delay the ratification of the Pans agree- 
ments for a three-month period Signor Melloni explained that 
while he supported the agreements, he believed that their ratification 
should be delayed for a time so as to give the Russians a chance to 
make a “ sincere gesture ” for peace before the agreements were 
finally ratified. A Commumst motion seeking to suspend all further 
consideration of the Bill was defeated on a show of hands. 

The Foreign Alinister (Dr. Martino), replying to the debate, 
emphasized that ratification of the Paris agreements in no 
way excluded future conversations with the Soviet Union 
for a final settlement of outstanding European problems- 

As regards German rearmament, he said that to keep Germany 
stiH longer under a crushing weight of ** moral condemnation ” would 
only mean a repetition of past mistakes, in which connexion he said 
that the lack of support given by the Western Allies to the Weimar 
Republic had “ helped to play Hitler’s game.” It was therefore 
essential that Germany should become an active member of the 
association of free nations which were engaged in progressively 
extending the area of organized peace. 

Signori Melloni and Bartesaghi, who had announced that 
they would vote agamst the ratification Bill, were expelled 
from the Christian Democratic Parliamentary Party on Dec. 24. 
(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere deUa Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. French Ratification, 139^5 A.) 
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A. IRISH REPUBLIC - NORTHERN IRELAND. — 

LR.A. Raids on Military EstabEshments in Northern 
Ireland, - Prison Sentences on LR.A. Members. - State- 
ments by Northern Irish and Eire xMinisters. - Use of 
Force denounced by Cardinal d* Alton, Mr. Costello and 
Mr. de Valera. 

Eight members of the Irish Republican Army (I.R.A,) 
organization were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment — one 
to 12 years and the other seven to ten years each — at the Ulster 
Assizes in Belfast on Bee. 15 after havmg been found guilty 
on three counts of treason-feiony — a charge described by the 
N.I. Attorney-General (Mr. Warnock, Q.C.) as meaning that 
the accused had prepared for, and mtended to wage, war to 
force political or constitutional changes on Northern Ireland. 
The men concerned, ail of w’hom were nationals of the Irish 
Republic, refused to recognize the court’s jurisdiction, but on 
the instructions of the judge (Lord MacBermott, the Lord 
Chief Justice) pleas of not guilty ” were entered. 

The men concerned were Eamonn Boyce (27), labourer, of Dublm, 
who received 12 years’ imprisonment, smd Liam Mulcahy (22), baker, 
of Cork; Phillip Clarke (21), civil servant, of Dublm; Sean 
O’Callaghan (21), auditor’s clerk, of Cork ; Sean O’Hegarty (20), post 
oface engineer, of Cork ; Thomas J Mitchell (23), bneklayer, of 
Dublin ; John McCabe (33h hmlder’s labourer, of Dublin , and 
Patrick J- Eeamey (2S), bus conductor, of Dublm — ail of whom 
received 10 years’ imprisonment 

Statements were made by the accused men declarmg, inter alia^ 
that they were wagmg war not against Irishmen but against “ a 
foreign Queen ” who was mamtaxnmg ** British forces of occupation 
on our soil.” They also declared that they were not “common 
crimmals or desperadoes ” but “ prisoners of war ” 

The charges arose out of a raid carried out on Oct. 17 by 
two groups of armed men who entered the militar^^ depot of 
the Royal ImnskiHing Fusiliers at Omagh (County Tyrone) 
with the apparent mtention of raidmg the armoury. Shots 
were exchanged and five soldiers were mjured durmg the 
attack, but the raiders were eventually repulsed. The above- 
mentioned eight men were subsequently arrested by the police, 
who conducted a search throughout the whole of Northern 
Ireland. On Oct. 18 the I.R-A. issued a statement admittmg 
responsibility for the raid. 

The attack on Omagh barracks was the second raid to be 
made on a military establishment by the I.R.A, during the 
year. On June 12, 1954, a group of 15 men, some wearing 
British Army uniforms, had broken into the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers’ depot at Gough Barracks, Armagh, held up the 
sentry and two other men on duty, and removed about 300 
rifles and automatic w^eapons from the armoury. On this 
occasion no shots were fixed, and the raiders escaped m spite 
of an extensive police search. 

Following this incident, the Northern Ireland Government 
decided on June 17 to restore to the police the special security 
powers which had been introduced m 1922, but which had 
nearly all been revoked in 1949. The revived regulations gave 
the police powers, inter aha, to enter forcibly any premises 
‘‘ being used for any purpose prejudicial to the preservation 
of the peace ” ; they also provided that a person might be 
imprisoned for failmg to answer questions put by the poEce. 

It was confirmed on Oct 17 that in the early hours of Oct. 11 a 
time-homh had exploded in the grounds of the residence of the 
G.O.O., Northern Ireland (Lient.-General Sir John Woodall), without 
causing any casualties Infonnation that the IRA. might attempt 
to seize arms led to precautionary measures bemg taken m all ships 
and service estabhshments in the Liverpool area durmg the week-end 
Nov. 13-14 — ^measures which were intensified on Dec 9 after the 
theft of a small quantity of arms and ammunition from a Home 
Gnard armoury in Liverpool. In Northern Ireland, police raided a 
hall at Aonaghmore (County Armagh) on Nov. 18 and arrested 
14 young men who were subsequently charged with having a rifle 
and ammumtion in their possession under suspicious circumstances, 
and who were remanded in custody. On the mght of Dec 6 a Northern 
Irish Customs officer was shot and wounded after a van driving 
towards the south had been stopped 3 ust north of the border near 
Aughnecloy, County Tyrone ; four men escaped by running across 
the border, and a smaE quantity of arms and ammumtion was found 
in the van 

The recurrence of mcidents mvolving the I.R.A. gave rise 
to statements by Lord Brookeborough (Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland) at Stormont and by Mr. Costello (Prime 
Minister of the Irish Republic) and Mr. de Valera (Leader of 
the Opposition) in Bubiin. 

Lord Brookeborough referred in the N.I Parliament on Oct. 15 to 
reports of speeches by Mr Costello and Mr. de Valera m which they 
had said that nothing could be achieved by the use of force. He added : 
“ I want to tell them . . that nothmg will accomplish the umty of 
Ireland. We are part of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
and, no matter what action anybody can take, we shall remain part 
of Great Britain and of the Commonwealth and will continue to fly 


the Union Jack . I do not think there is a man who would not 
like to *ee f’-icudly relations — realiv friendly relations — established 
between all the people of this country If the separate constitutions 
and separate Tiewpomts of Northern Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland and their different Govemnicnts based on different ideals, 
are accepted, we could then work for the good of the people, both 
North and r-outh But it is necessary as a prehmlnary that these 
raids and these contmued demands that Northern Ireland should 
subjugate herself to the South should stop ” 

Mr. Costello, speakmg in the Dail on Oct. 28, denounced the use 
of force by minority gronps to end partition as “ immoral, un- 
christian, and likely to endanger the vital mterests of the nation.” 
Referrmg to Lord Brookeborough’s assertion that nothing would 
accomplish the unity of Ireland, Mr Costello said that “ there 
never was a political prophet more deceived.” He asserted that the 
umty of Ireland would be restored because history and tradition, 
and the facts of race, geography, and economics, showed that Ireland 
was in fact one nation In the Irish Republic there was, however, 
only one authority on the question of peace or war — ^the Dail Unless 
those who advocated the use of force had first convinced a majority 
of the electorate and a majority of members of the Dail that the 
employment of force was the correct policy, it would be an “ intoler- 
able usurpation ” on the part of such persons to arrogate to them- 
selves “ the power of war and peace and life and death.” “ Even 
If It lay m onr power to achieve the nnity of our country by force 
of arms and by beatmg mto suEen submission the recalcitrant 
minority in the north-east,” declared :Mr CosteEo, “ it would in my 
judgment still be the course of wisdom to pursue a poEcy of peace 
and reconcihation Let us have a united nation, but let it be a union 
of free men and not a muted nation m which a fifth of the population 
have been cowed by force or fear and feel themselves enslaved.” 

Air. de Valera said that he was m entire agreement with the 
Taoiseach, and that Fianna Fail supported the Government in its 
attitude “ The nature of the position is such that I beheve that the 
umty of this country is mevitable,” he declared. “ That bemg so, 
would it not be better to save aE the misery that is going to take 
place in the intervening period and deal with it now 3 ” Mr. de 
Valera su^ested that the first step towards a peaceful solution of the 
problem was obviously some form of conference between the 
Governments of the Irish RepubEo and Northern Ireland. 

Cardinal d’ Alton (Arclibishop of Armagh and Primate of 
All Ireland), speaking in St Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, on 
Bee. 25, appealed to young Irishmen not to have recourse to 
violence, nor to jpni any unauthorized force ’% in their 
eagerness to end partition. WTiilst declarmg that the partition 
of Ireland was “ so glaring that it could not contmue,’’ the 
Cardinal said that there was “ surely sufficient good wIE on 
both sides to bring about a settlement that wiE be satisfactory 
to aE, that wiE respect honestly^held convictions, and help- 
to remove old prejudices and aUay fears, however iU-founded 
they may seem,” 

In a pamphlet published on Bee. 2, the “ Army Council of 
the I,R.A.” denied allegations that “ recent nulitary opera- 
tions ” had been carried out for propaganda purposes, and said 
that the sole reason for raids on the North had been the capture 
of arms. It also declared that it had no intention of resorting 
to aggressive military action m “ the Twenty-six Counties ” 
(i.e. file Irish Republic), but condemned politicians of aE parties- 
in the Irish Republic for ‘‘ unanimity on that greatest of aE 
national evEs — ^the contmued occupation of part of our country 
by the British Army.” — (Irish Times, Bubiin - Belfast Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. I.R.A. 10914 D.)^ 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Financial and Monetary 
PoEcy. - Conversion Operations. 

The Treasury announced on Sept. 15 that holders of 3 per 
cent Defence Bonds purchased between Jan, 1 and May 5, 
1945, and maturing between Jan. 1 and May 5, 1955 would be 
invited to contmue their Bonds until July 1, 1955. Those 
accepting would then be paid a full six months’ interest at: 
3 per cent and the maturity premium of £1 per cent, and then 
bonds would be exchanged mto the same amoimt of SJ per cent 
Defence Bonds (Conversion Issue). The terms of the latter 
would be the same as those of the 3^ per cent Defence Bonds 
currently on sale, except that interest would be payable on 
Jan. 1 and July 1 . 

On Nov. 26 the Treasury further announced that holders of 
per cent Exchequer Stock, 1955, of which £784,000,0<)0 was 
outstanding, would be offered conversion at par on Feb. 15, 
1955, mto either (a) a new 2 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1960, 
or (b) a further tranche of 3 per cent Funding Stock, 1966-68. 
Holders acceptmg conversion into the Fundmg Stock would 
receive a fifll six months’ mterest on Aug. 1, 1955. 

It was announced on Dec. 7 that about £650,000,000, or 
over 88 per cent, of the Exchequer Stock outstanding had been 
tendered for exchange (about £448,000,000 into the 2 per cent 
Exchequer Stock and £202,000,000 mto the 3 per cent Fundmg 
Stock), leaving only about £84,000,000 to be paid off on Feb. 15, 
1955. — (Treasury Press Office - Fmancial Times) {13710 C.) 
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A UNITE3> KINGDOM. — The New Year Honours. 
The New Year Honours List was published on Jan. 1, the 
principal awards being set out below. 

Barom. Dr. Edgar Douglas Adrian, O M , President of the Royal 
Society, President of the British Association, and Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge : Sir William Fraser, chairman, Anglo -Iranian 
Oil Co Ltd ; Sir Arnold GridleT, M,P. (Conseryative, Stockport 
South), for political and public services 

Privy CoonciUor. Mr. Nigel Birch, M P , Minister of Works, 

'Coixxpasaions of Honour. Captain Harry Crookshank, M.P., Lord 
Privy feeal and Leader of the House of Commons ; the Rev Hugh 
Martin, for services to the National Free Church Federal Council 
and the British Council of Churches 

fM. Ren6 Massigli, the retiring French Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s (see 13S76 B), was invested with the Order of the 
Companions of Honour on Dec. 21 by H.!M the Queen.] 

Knights Bachelor. IVIr. W. G Bennett, M P. (Conservative, Wood- 
side division of Glasgow), for political and public services , hlr. D. A 
Scott Cairns, Q.C , chairman. Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Commission ; Professor W E Le Gros Clark, Dr Lee’s Professor 
of Anatomy, Oxford University , IMr W R M. Cockhum, chief 
general manager. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China ; 
Mr. Arthur Colegate, M.P. (Conservative, Burton), for pobtical and 
public services ; Mr. Ivor Cox, for services as managing director, 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. , IMr W, C Crocker, lately 
President of the Law Society ; Professor L. S. P. Davidson, Professor 
of Medicine, Edinburgh University, and President of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh , Colonel C. V Fitton, for political 
and public services in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; Mr A A. 
Gemmell. President of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gvnae- 
cologlsts ; Mr. G. F. Hamer, Lord -Lieutenant of Montgomeryshire, for 
public services in Wales ; IVIr Basil Henriques, for services to youth 
welfare , Alderman Archer Hoare, for political and public services m 
Middlesex ; Mr. Oscar Hobson, City Editor of the Neus Chronnlp, for 
services to 30 umaliam ; IVIr. Ian Horobm, M P (Conservative, Oldham 
East), for political and public services ; Alderman H. W. Seymour 
Howard, Lord Mayor of London , Mr. Ronald Howe, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Metropolitan Police Force , Colonel Frances Jackson, for 
political and public services m Manchester and Cheshire , Mr N. V 
Kenyon (leader of the Conservative Party on the London County 
Council), for political and public services m Paddington , Mr C S. 
McFaFane. for political services in Scotland , Professor R. R. 
Macinto'sh, Nuflaeld Professor of Anaesthetics, Oxford Universitv ; 2rlr 
Tl. A. Maclean, for services to tndustrv in Scotland ; Mr. John Mann, 
Convener of Lanarkshire County Council : Brigadier Frank Medlicott, 
■M.P. (National Liberal and Conservative, Central Norfolk), for 
political and pubbc services, hlr. PhiUp IVIillbourn. hon adviser on 
shipping in port to the Minister of Transport , Mr Keith Murray, 
chairman. University Grants Committee , Professor Jolin Ernest 
Neale, Astor Professor of English Historv, London Universitv ; 
Mr \V. J. Neden. Chief Industrial Commissioner, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service , Mr. A. C Richmond, chairman of the Land 
Settlement Association and of the Federation of Agricultural Co- 
operatives in Great Britain and Ireland ; Mr, Alfred Roberts, general 
secretary. National Association of Card, Blowing and Rmgroom 
Operatives ; Mr Sydney Gordon Russell, the designer and artist. 
Director of the Council of Industrial Design ; Mr. R. D. Scott, M.P. 
(Conservative, Penrith and Border), for political and public services ; 
Mr. Leonard Sinclair, chairman and managing director, Esso Petroleum 
Co Ltd. , Rear-Admiral Matthew Slattery (retd ), chairman and 
managing director. Short Brothers and Harland Ltd , Belfast ; Mr. 
Henry iSpurrier, managing director, Leyland Motors Ltd ; Professor 
Groham Sutton Director of the Meteorological Office , Mr. W. W Tong, 
for political and public services m Bolton . Colonel G A Wade, for 
pobtical and public services m Staffordshire • IMr. R B Watcrer, 
Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue , Mr. T. A. Wedderspoon, 
for political and public services m Angus 

[Mr. George Titman received a knighthood on Dec. 21 on his 
retirement from the post of secretary to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, a position be had held since 1939,1 

Other recipients of knighthoods, apart from those enumerated 
above, included the following ; 

Prime Minister’s List (K C.B., K-O.M G and K.B.E.) Colonel 
ft. S Clarke, M P. (Conservative, East Grinstead). for po-litical and 
public services ; Mr. E A Fellowes, C'lerk of the House of Commons ; 
Mr G. C Gibbs, chairman. Advisory Council, Export Credits 
Hjiiarantee Dept ; Mr L. N. Helsby, First Commissioner, Chvil 
.^Service Commission ; Mr. E A. Seal, Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
-of Works; Mr. O. H. W’ausbrough- Jones, Chief Scientist, Ministry 
-of Supply. 

Foreign Office List. Mr. John Carmichael, Under-Secretary, 
rMinistry of Finance, Sudan Government ; Mr Robert Hankev, H M. 
Ambassador in Stockholm ; Mr. G W. Harrison, Assistant Under- 
‘ Secretary of State, Foreign Office ; Mr. R. K. Jopson, H M. Ambassa- 
»doi in Bogotd , Mr. C. N Stirling, H.M. Ambassador-designate in 
ILisbon ; Mr. C. H. Summerbayes, H.M. Ambassador in Khatmandu 

Commonwealth of Australia List, Mr. G. T. Chippindall, Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, Commonwealth of Australia ; Dr. 
A. J Collins, President of the British Medical Association of Australia ; 
Mr. A. A. Fitzgerald, chairman. Commonwealth Grants Commission ; 
Judge WL K. Fullagar Justice of the High Court of Australia ; 
Judge F, W. Kitto, Justice of the High Court of Australia ; Air 
Marshal J. P- J. McCT’auley, Royal Australian Air Force ; Mr, Roland 
Wilson, secretary to the Commonwealth. Treasury. 


New Zealand List. Major-General W. H. Chinningham, Oown 
Prosecutor in Wellington, for services to law ; Judge G. P. Finlay, 
Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court , ISIx. Leslie Knox Munro, 
N Z Ambassador in Washington. 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. Recipients of knighthoods 
included IVIr T S Chegwidden chairman of the Interim Public 
Service Commission, Federation of Rhodesia and Nvasaland ; IMr. 
J S Shearer, Indian Civil Service (retd ), formerly a Puisne Judge of 
the Hign Court of Judicature at Patna , and the Sultan of Lahej 
(H.H Ab bin-Abdul al-Kanm), Aden Protectorate. 

Colonial Office List, Recipients of knighthoods included Mr. 
Edward Beetham, Governor of the Windward Islands ; Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert, 0 C , Chief Justice of Bermuda ; Mr Eric Hallinan. Chief 
Justice of Cypinis ; Mr E F. Hitchcock, for public services in 
Tanganviica iMr Hitchcock who controls large sisal interests in 
East Africa was Warden of Toynbee Hall, London, as a young man) ; 
Mr Kobma Arku Korsah, Puisne Judge, Gold Coast ; and IVIr. 
Patrick Rennison, Governor of British Honduras 

Royal Navy List, Army List, and Royal Air Force List. Recipients 
of knighthoods in the armed forces included Vice-Admiral (E.) 
F. T. Mason. Vice-Admiral J F. Stevens, Instructor Rear-Admiral 
W. A. Bishop, Lieut -General Edwin Herbert, Major-General R. K. 
Scoones, and Acting Air Marshal L. G. Harvey. 

D BJE. Awards. The D B E. was conferred on IMiss Elizabeth 
Cockayne Chief Nursing Officer, Ministry of Health ; the Countess 
of Rosebery, for public services m Scotland ; Air Commandant Nancy 
Marion Salmon, Women’s Royal Air Force ; and Air Commandant 
Roberta Mary Whyte, Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing 
Service. 

Among other awards (C.M.G., C.B.E., O.B.E. and M.B.E.) 
were the following : 

Recipients of the C.M.G. Included Mr. Robert McCall, assistant 
director of B.B.C. television, whilst recipients of theC.B,E. included 
Mr. C. H O’D. Alexander, the British chess master, who is a Foreign 
Office official ; IVIr. Eric Shipton, the explorer and mountaineer, 
whose reconnaissance of Everest paved the way for the successful 
ascent bv the British Expedition ; Mr. W. G. Grimes, Director of 
the London Museum, who was in charge of the excavations which 
led to the discovery of a Temple of Mithras in the City of London 
dating from the Roman occupation . and Mr. A V. Bndgland, 
chairman of the company which owned the site on which the discovery 
was made, and through whose agency the remains of the Mithraic 
temple are to be preserved Recipients of the O.B.E. included the 
Rev. F H House, head of religious broadcasting at the B.B.C , 
and IVIiss Freda Lmgstrom, head of children’s television programmes, 
B.B.C. Recipients of the M.B.E. included Mr. John Landv, holder 
of the world record for the mile (the award was announced in the 
Commonwealth of Australia List). 

The conferment of a peerage on Sir Arnold Gridley will cause 
a by-election at Stockport South. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Birthday Honours, 13611 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES.— Launch of U.S.S. « Forrestal.” 

The aircraft carrier Forresfal (59,650 displacement tons), 
the largest warship m the world and the biggest ship ever built 
in the United States, was launched at Newport News on 
Dee. 11 by floodmg the drydock in which she had been con- 
structed. Named after the late Mr. James Forrestai (the former 
Secretary of Defence) she has a length of 1,056 feet and a 
breadth of 252 feet, and when completed will have cost about 
$198,000,000. She will carry about 90 aircraft, including 
atom-bombers and fighters having a range of about 1,000 miles. 
Her design mcorporates two British mventions added after 
her keel was laid down in July 1952 — ^the angled flight deck 
and the steam catapult. Two sister ships — ^the Saratoga and 
Ranger — are under construction, with a fourth “ supercamer ” 
authorized. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 12349 D.) 

C. EGYPT. — Sterling Balances released by Britain. 

It was announced m London on Dee. 30 that Britam would 
release a further £15,000,000 of Egypt’s blocked sterling balances 
on Jan. 1, 1955. Of this amoimt, £10,000,000 represented 
the unconditional annual release under the 1951 agreement, 
whilst the other £5,000,000 was released xmder the article of 
the same agreement which provided for the release of a further 
£5,000,000 a year whenever Egypt’s current sterimg resources 
fell below £45,000,000. — (Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev, rep. 137 12 D.) 

D. EHTIOPIA. — Tribal Areas on Somaliland Border 
restored to Ethiopian Sovereignty. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Jan. 4 that an 
Anglo-Ethiopian agreement had been signed in London on 
Nov, 29, 1954, providing for the return to Ethiopian administra- 
tion of certain tribal areas bordering on British Somaliland 
which had been under temporary British admmistration since 
1944. The agreement preserved the right of tribes in British 
Somaliland (recognized under the Anglo-Ethiopian treaty of 
1897) to graze their flloeks in the areas concerned. (Times) 
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A. COLOMBO POWERS. — Bogor Conference of 
Prime Ministers of Colombo Powers. - Proposals for 
Conference of Asian and African Governments. - Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo’s Visit to India and Burma. 

The Prime Monsters of the five countries which liad taken 
part in the Colombo Conference of April-May, 1954 (India, 
Pakistan, Ceyion, Burma, and Indonesia) held a further 
meeting on Dec. 28-29 at Bogor, near Jakarta, at which it 
was agreed that 25 Asian and African countries should be 
mvited to take part m a conference to be held m Indonesia 
at the end of April, 1955. The Indonesian Prune Mmister, 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo, who had originally suggested the holdmg 
of such a conference, had visited Xew'Deilii from Sept. 22-26 
to discuss the idea with Mr. Nehru. A joint commimique 
issued on Sept. 25 stated that the two Prime ^Imisters had had 
informal talks on matters of common concern, mciudmg the 
proposed Asian-African conference and developments in S E. 
Asia smce the Colombo Conference ; that they had agreed that 
such a conference was desirable and would be helpful in pro- 
moting the cause of peace and a common approach to the 
problems faemg the area ; and that they considered it advisable 
that a further meeting of the Colombo Powers should take 
place before the conference met. 

In a speech to both Houses of the Indian Parliament on Sept. 23, 
Dr. Sastroamid 30 jo referred to the Panto a Sxla, or five basic principles 
of the Indonesian State, which he defined as belief in God and in 
religious freedom for eveirone ; humamtananism or intemationahsm 
— a respect for hnmamty throughout the world ; nationalism — 
belief m the national unity of ah Indonesians ; democracy — ^the 
principle of representative government , social justice — ^belief in 
social, economic, and pohtical equality for everyone in our nation.” 

Turning to mtemational affairs, he continued : ** The area of 
conflict between the two great Power blocs has in recent months 
moved from Europe to Asia. The * cold war * is upon us, and m some 
parts of Asia it has become a war m fact and not only in name The 
nations of Asia have done their utmost to prevent the outbreak of 
fighting and to build a durable peace, for only when there is such a 
peace can we tackle and solve the enormous problems which 
confront us. 

To our way of thinking, keeping in mind the principles of Panfja 
Stla, peace in our part of the world cannot be assured by mihtary 
pacts such as that recently concluded m Manila. There is a better 
way — ^that of co-operation and co -existence. In this respect the 
Colombo Conference opened a new road. It had a direct and immediate 
effect on the Geneva Conference, in which Asian nations intervened 
with success. This showed the world that Asian problems cannot be 
solved without the co-operation of Asian nations. 

“* . . . The Asian nations have already become an important factor, 
not only in Asian affairs, but in world affairs as well. The advantage 
we have gained must be followed up The Colombo principles must 
be followed up and expanded. We nations of Asia have friends 
amongst nations of the Afidcan Continent. To a large extent their 
position is the same as ours ; to a large extent they face the same 
problems. Close African- Asian co-operation can be realized and, I 
believe, will immeasurably strengthen the forces makmg for peace - . .” 

After leaving New Delhi, Dr. Sastroamidjojo paid a three- 
day visit to iSingoon, where he had informal talks with the 
Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu. A jomt statement issued on 
Sept. 28 said that they had discussed common problems, 
including concerted steps for easing world tension, particularly 
in South-East Asia ; that they had also discussed J apanese war 
reparations ; and tlmt they had agreed on the desirability of 
holding the Asian-African conference at an early date, of closer 
economic, political, and cultural co-operation among the 
countries of S JE. Asia, and of the mamtenance of close contacts 
between Burma and Indonesia. 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo, Mr. Nehru, U Nu, Mr. Mohammed Ali 
(the Prime Minister of Pakistan), and Sir John Kotelawala 
(the Prime Minister of Ceylon) met for discussions at Bogor 
on Dec, 28-29, and at the conclusion of their talks issued the 
following communique : 

Asian-African Conference. The Prime Ministers agreed that an 
Afro-Asiau conference will be held under their sponsorship, and have 
reached agreement on all consequent matters. The purposes of the 
Afro-Asian conference wUl be : 

(a) To promote good will and co-operation among the nations of 
Asia and Africa ; to explore and advance their mutual as well as 
common interests; and to establish and farther friendliness and 
neighbourly relations. 

(5) To consider the social, economic, and cultural problems and 
relations of the countries represented. 

(c) To consider problems of special interest to the Asian and 
African peoples — e.g., problems affecting national sovereignty, and 
of racialism and colonialism. 

id) To view the position of Asia and Africa and their peoples in 
the world of today, and the contribution they can make in the 
promotion of world peace and co-operation. 


The eoulerciir® will ineet in Indonesia m the last week of AprJ, 
PI55, the Govemment of Indonesia Laving agreed to maKe the 
neces-ary arrangement? A conference 'secretariat repre?’'-nting the 
sponsoring countries will be set up in Indones*.'! 

The Prune Ministers agreed that the conference wiU Lave a broad 
and geogranhicol basis. All count? es m which Lave Independent 
Govemireiits will be invited With minor variations tind modifica- 
tions of this basic principle, they Lave decided to invite the following 
25 coaatries * Afghanistan, r'ambodia, the Central African Federation, 
the People’s Reoublic of China, Egypt, Ethiopia the ^Gold Coast, 
Persia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liber.a, Libya, Nepal, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Syr»a, Siam, Turkey, 
North and South Vietnam, and the Yemen. 

Representation at the conference will be at Ministerial level, and 
it IS hoped that each country mvited wiB be represented by her 
Prime IJtbnister and/or Foreign hXinister, together with such other 
representatives as each Government mignt wish to include in its 
delegation The conference will determme its own procedure and 
agenda, the general scope of which is set out in the purpose of the 
conference 

The ]?rime Ministers wish to point out that acceptance of the 
invitation by any one country would m no way involve or even 
imply any change in its view of the status of any other country. It 
implies only that the country mvited is in general agreement with 
the purpose of the conference They have also borne m mind the 
principle that the form of government and way of life of any one 
country should in no way be subject to interference by any other 
Any mew expressed at the conference by one or more participating 
countries will not be binding on, or be regarded as accepted by, any 
other unless the latter so desires 

The basic purpose of the conference is that the countries concerned 
should become better acquainted with one another’s point of mew. 
The Prime Ministers hope that this clarification will enable all the 
mvited countries to accept the invitation The Prime Ministers 
wish to state that in seeking to convene an Afro-Asian conference 
they were not actuated by any desire for exclusiveness m respect of 
the membership of the conference They did not decide, either, that 
the participatmg countries should build themselves mto a regional 
bloc ” 

Geneva Agreements. ** The Prime Ministers expressed gratification 
at the result of the Geneva Conference on Indo-Chma and the cessation 
of hostilities. Thev expressed the hope that the Geneva Agreements 
would be fully respected and implemented by all concerned, and that 
there would be no outside mterference which would hinder their 
successful implementation.” 

Dutch New Guinea. “ The Prime Ministers, in the context of their 
well-known attitude towards colonialism, took note of the case of 
West Irian (Dutch New Guinea) The Prime Mmisters of Burma, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan supported the position of Indonesia 
in this matter They expressed the earnest hope that the Netherlands 
Government would reopen negotiations to implement her obligations 
under the solemn agreement concluded by her with Indonesia.” 

Tunisia and Morocco. The Prime Ministers expressed their 
contmued support for the demands of the peoples of Tunisia and 
Morocco for their national mdependence and their legitimate right 
to self-determmation.” 

Nuclear Explosions. “ The Prime Ministers reiterated their great 
concern m respect of the destructive potential of nuclear and thenno- 
nuclear explosions for experimental purposes, which threaten not 
only their countries but the world, and. their far-reachmg and yet 
unascertained effect, which may do permanent damage to human 
life and civilization. They earnestly request all concerned to bring 
about a cessation of such experiments. They also request the Disarma- 
ment Commission to take this matter mto immediate consideration.” 

Economic Co-operation between Asian Countries. ” The econoinio 
development of Asian countries, which is urgently necessary for the 
happiness and well-being of their peoples, requires a planned approach 
with a view to the utilization m the most effective maimer of the 
available resources. An essential pre-requisite of such au approach 
is full knowledge of the resources. Surveys of physical resources, 
particularly of the mineral and subsoil wealth of each country, should 
therefore be conducted, and co-operation in the supply of technical 
personnel and m other ways should be made available. The Prime 
Ministers considered that co-operation m the economic sphere for the 
supply of technical personnel and in all other ways should engage 
the attention of their Governments. They considered that a com- 
mittee of experts should be set up to consider economic questions of 
common interest to their countries,” 

Conclusion. " The Prime Ministers, meeting on the eve of the 
New Year, expressed their earnest hope that the year would witness 
a further growth in the friendly co-operation of the countries repre- 
sented at the conference, and further the course of world peace.” 

According to press reports from Bogor, some differences 
of opinion arose as to which, countries should be invited to the 
proposed larger conference, and especially on the question of 
inviting Israel. Despite opposition from U Nu, Israel was event- 
ually omitted on the suggestion of Mr. Mohammed Ali, who 
pointed out that if she were mvited the Arab countries might 
refuse to take part. Mr. Nehru, at a press conference on Dee. 
30, answered questions on the reasons for the non-invitation 
of certam countries. 

Israel, he said, though fulfiUiiig the qualifications laid down, had 
been excluded because the Arab countries were hostile to her and 
** we wanted to proceed by unanimity ” Asked why the Chinese 
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Nationalist Govemmeiit in Formosa liad not "been invited, Mr. Xeliru 
said tliat Formosa was “ an island "biit not a State ** The question 
of Sonth Africa had not been discussed, but it had been mentioned 
that she could not be invited “ becanse of her very asEgxessive racial 
policy.” As regards Korea and Indo-Chma, both were '* in a dnid 
state, ” but m a sense the Colombo Powers bed a special responsibility 
in regard to Indo-Chma beeanse their earlier proposals had been 
largely accepted by the Geneva conference ; in addition, India was 
chamnan of the mternational commissions m Indo-Chma That 
direct responsibility, however, did not arise m Korea, and for this 
reason Korea had been left out ” Asked why Turkey had been 
mvited, IVIr. Nehru said the fact remained that Turkey was in Asia, 
whilst Soviet Asia had not been mvited because it was politically 
part of a European unit, namely, the Soviet Umon. 

Sir John Kotelawala stated at the same press conference 
that the reason for the omission of South Africa was obvious, as 
it was a country which “ blacklisted ’’ Asians. 

^Miiie on their way to Jakarta, Mr. Xehru and U Nu 
visited Bangkok on Dec. 26 as the guests of the Siamese 
Government, bemg the first foreign Prime Ministers ever to 
visit Siam. — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ 
Offices, London - The Hmdu, ^Madras - Indonesian Embassy, 
London - Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo - 
Burmese Government Information Dept., Rangoon) 

(Prev. rep. Colombo Conference, 13576 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Production in 1954. 

Provisional figures published by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power on Jan. 5, 1955, gave the total output of saleable eoal 
in 1954 as 223,795,100 tons (213,551,200 tons deep- m ined and 
10,243,900 tons opencast), compared with 223,519,000 tons 
(211,820,900 tons deep-mined and 11,698,100 tons opencast) 
in 1953. The output of saleable mined coal in 1953 and 1954 
was as follows : 

52 weeks ended 



Jan. 1, 1955 

Jan 2, 1954 

Division 

Tons 

Tons 

Scottish . . 

22,576,100 

22,822,600 

Northern* 

13,480,700 

13,390,900 

Durham . 

25,912,600 

25,898,800 

North-Eastern . 

45,612,800 

44,906,400 

North-Western 

15,642,100 

15,566,600 

East Midlands 

. . 45,568,600 

44,453,100 

West Midlands 

18,037,100 

18,108,600 

South-Western 

25.059,800 

24,962,600 

South-Eastern . . 

1,661,400 

1,711,300 


213,551,200 

211,820,900 


* Northumberland and Cumberland. 

The increase of only 1,730,000 tons, or about 0.82 per cent, 
in deep-mmed coal fell considerably short of the mcrease of 

5.000. 000 tons, or nearly 2.4 per cent, which had been agreed 
upon between the National Coal Board and the National Union 
of Mine workers as reasonable m view of the existing manpower 
when the last wage increases were granted in January 1954. 
(Ministry of Fuel and Power - Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep. 
Production in 19535 13<5i3 A ; Quarterly Figures, 13848 A ; 

Wage Increases, 13419 B.) 

B. MALTA. — Post-war Emigration. 

It was stated in the New Commonwealth (issue of Nov. 25, 
1954) that 38,311 Maltese had emigrated in the eight post-war 
years 1946 to 1953, of whom 20,465 were adult males — a figure 
amounting to almost one-third of the gainfully-occupied male 
population of Malta and Gozo, and equivalent to the entire 
labour force at present serving in H.M, naval, military and air 
establishments m the island. Post-war emigration had raised 
the estimated number of Maltese settled ‘m other countries to 

102.000, of whom 38,000 had emigrated to Australia, 23,000 

to the United States, 16,000 to the United Ki^dom, 10,000 
to Canada, and 15,000 to other countries, including New 
Zealand, South Africa, France, and Latin American nations. 
Malta, which is only 110 square miles in area, had a population 
of 320,613 at the end of 1953 — one*of the highest population 
densities in the world. — (New Commonwealth) (i3^^4 Q* 

C. GUATEMALA. — Restoratioii of Expropriated 
Estates to United Fruit Company. 

An agreement concluded on Dec. 29 between the new 
Guatemalan Government of Colonel Castillo Armas and the 
U.S.-owned Umted Fruit Company restored to the company 
all the estates which had been expropriated under the land 
reform legislation promulgated by the Arbenz Government in 
June 1952. In return the company undertook to pay income 
and profits taxes m conformity with Guatemalan legislation, 
with an upper limit of 30 per cent of any profits made, and 
also agreed to withdraw its official complaint against Guatemala 
arising out of the land expropriation, and its demand for 
$15,000,000 compensation.— ^ew York Times) (i34^5 A.) 


D. SOVIET UNION. — Trial and Execution of Viktor 
Abakumov and Associates. 

It was officially annoimced in Moscow on Dec. 23 that four 
former “ accomplices ” of the late Lawenti Beria had been 
sentenced to death in Lenmgrad by a military tribunal of the 
Soviet Supreme Court on charges of treason and political 
sabotage, and that the sentences had been carried out by 
shooting. Those executed were Viktor S. Abakumov (former 
Minister of State Security, and at one time private secretary 
to M. Malenkov), A. G. Leonov (former chief of the investi- 
gating department in the Mmisti^ of State Secunty), V. I. 
Komarov, and IVL T. Likhachev, the last two having been 
M. Leonov’s deputies. The announcement also said that two 
former employees of the Ministry of State Security (Y. M. 
Broverman and I. A. Chernov) had been sentenced to 25 and 
15 years’ imprisonment respectively for bringing false 
accusations against So\net citizens who had been imprisoned 
as a result of those accusations. 

The annotmceinent said that Abakumov, who had been placed m 
Ms post by Beria, had been “ a direct participant of the criminal 
subversive group which carried out Beria’s orders directed against 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government.” It added that Abakumov had fabricated the so-called 
“ Leningrad case ” of several years earlier in wMch a number of 
Communist Party officials in that city had been arrested and im- 
prisoned on the false accusation of organizing opposition against the 
party’s Central Committee and the party as a whole [This trial had 
taken place tinder the Stalin regime when Beria was ilinister of the 
Interior.! It was also stated that the military tribunal which had 
tried Abakumov and the other defendants had established many 
other falsifications of criminal cases and unpardonable violations 
of Soviet laws by Abakumov and his associates ” ; that all the 
defendants had committed numerous political adventures and 
provocations ” and had extracted false confessions from many party 
members and Government officials ; and that they had, moreover, 
prevented the falsely-arrested persons from appealing to the party’s 
Central Committee and to the Soviet Government. 

The announcement added that the persons who had been 
wrongly imprisoned by Abakumov and his associates had been 
“ fully rehabilitated as Soviet citizens.” (Izvestia, Moscow) 
(Frev. rep. Riumm, 13718 A ; Beria, 13363 A.) 

E. METEOROLOGY. — International Codes for 
Weather Information. 

New^ universal codes adopted by the World Meteorological 
Organization (a U.N. agency) came into force throughout 
the world on Jan. 1, 1955. They will be used by about 7,800 
stations of the international meteorological network, 8,000 
transport and reconnaissance aircraft, and 2,400 ships trans- 
irntting daily some 100,000 weather observations relating to 
the surface of the earth, and a further 10,000 observations 
relating to weather conditions m the upper atmosphere. These 
observations, made at least four times a day, are collected by 
a network of national, regional and continental centres, which 
incorporate them in composite messages and transmit them by 
all modem forms of telecommxmication so that meteorological 
services throughout the world can begin preparing weather 
charts half an hour after the observations have been made. 
These charts, in turn, serve as bases for studies and analysis 
culmmatmg in forecasts for agriculture, aviation, shipping, etc. 
(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep Meteorology, 

13290 E ; W.M.O., X1564 CL) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — Army Appointments. - 
Major-General Lathbury appointed C.-in-C., East Africa. 

The War Office announced on Jan. 10 that Major-General 

G. W. Lathbury, Vice Adjutant-General at the War Office, 
would succeed General Sir George Erskine as C.-in-C., East 
Africa (with temporary rank of lieutenant-general) with effect 
from May, and that Sir George Erskine would return to Britain 
to become G,O.C.-in-C., Southern Command, with effect from 
November. 

Major-General Lathbury (48), who win direct operations against the 
Man Man terrorists, commanded airborne troops in Sicfiy and North 
Africa during the war, and led the 1st Airborne Division at Arnhem. 
He became Commandant of the Staff Collie, Camberley, in 1951. 

The following appointments were announced at the same 
time : Lieut.-General Sir Maurice Chilton, G.O.C.-in-C., Anti- 
Aircraft Command, as Quartermaster-General to the Forces mce 
General Sir Ouvry Roberts ; and Major-General E, M. Bastyan, 
G.O.C. 53rd (Welsh) Division, T.A., as Vice Adjutant-General 
at the War Office v%ce Major-General Lathbury. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13960 A ; General Erskine, 13065 A.) 

G. INDIA. — New Chief Justice. 

Mr. Bijan Kumar Mukheijee, the senior judge of the Supreme 
Court, was swom-in on Dec. 28 as Chief Justice of India in 
succession to Mr. Mahajan, who had retired from that office. 
(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) (i 3373 E.) 
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A. UNTTED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s 

State of tlie Union Message. » Appointment of CBairmen 
of Congressional Committees. 

President Eisenlioi^ er delivered liih aimual State of the 
Union message to a joint session of the b4th Congress on Jan. 0. 
His principal proposals and recommendations were as follo's^s 

(1) The reduction of U.S tariff restrictions and other trade 
barriers, and continued aid to imder-developed countries. 

(2) Extension of the Selective Service Act, together with 
proposals designed to prevent the wastage of trained men and 
to build up the civilian reserves. 

(3) The extension for a further tT\o years of the Defence 
Production Act and part of the first War Powers Act of 1941 
for expansion of industry" m ease of emergency. 

(4) Removal of "* injustices " in the McCarran - Walter 
Immigration Act. 

(5) Revision of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act, as recom- 
mended m 1954. 

(6) The raising of the minimum wage from 73 cents to 90 
cents an hour, together with an expansion of its coverage. 

(7) Adoption of a constitutional amendment to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18, as recommended in 1954- 

(8) Enactment of a Federal health remsurance programme, 
as well as of a programme to improve medical care for those 
receiving public assistance. 

(9) A new programme of Federal aid to education to help 
overcome the ‘‘ unprecedented classroom shortage.” 

(10) Extension of the Small Business Act, due to expire m 
June 1955. 

(11) A ‘‘substantial” merease in the salaries of members 
of Congress and of the judiciary, and pay increases for Federal 
employees. 

(12) The gr ant ing of Statehood to Hawaii, with similar 
action later for Alaska, and the extension of voting rights to 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

(13) Creation of a Federal Arts Commission. 

A summary of the President’s speech is given below. 

Introductios. “ At the outset I beheve it would be well to remind 
ourselves of this great fundamental in our national life : our common 
belief that every human bemg is divinely endowed with digmty and 
worth and inalienable rights. This faith, with its corollary — ^that to 
grow and flourish, people must be free — shapes the interests and 
aspirations of every American From this deep faith have evolved 
three mam purposes of our Federal Government (1) to malntam 
justice and freedom among ourselves, and to champion them for 
others so that we may work effectively for enduring peace , (2) to 
help keep our economy vigorous and expanding, thus sustaining our 
international strength and assuring better jobs, better hving, better 
opportunities for every citizen , and (3) to concern ourselves with 
the human problems of our people, so that every American may have 
the opportunity to lead a healthy, productive, and rewarding life. . 
Foremost among these broad purposes of government is our support 
of freedom, justice, and peace 

It IS of the utmost importance that each of us understands the 
true nature of the struggle now taking place in the world. It is 
not a straggle merely of economic theories, or of forms of government, 
or of military power At issue is the true nature of man Either 
man ig the creature whom the Psalmist described as * a Little lower 
than the angels ’ . or man is a soulless, animated machone to be 

enslaved, used, and consumed by the State for its own glorification. 
It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the human 
spirit, and its shadow falls across the long sweep of man’s destiny 
This prize, so precious, so fraught with ultimate meaning, is the 
true object of tbe contending forces m the world.” 

Inteniational Affairs. “ In the past year there has been progress 
justifying hope, both for continuing peace and for the ultimate rule 
of freedom and justice m the world Free nations are collectively 
stronger than at any time in recent years. Just as nations of this 
hemisphere, in the historic Caracas and Bio conferences, have closed 
their ranks against impenahstio Comnaumsm and strengthened their 
economic ties, so free nations elsewhere have forged new bonds of 
unity. Recent agreements between Turkey and Pakistan have laid 
a foundation for increased strength m the IVIiddle East With our 
understanding support, Egypt and Britain, Yugoslavia and Italy, 
Britain and Persia, have resolved dangerous differences. The security 
of the Mediterranean has been enhanced by an ahianoe between 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Agreements in Western Europe 
have paved the way for unity to replace past divisions which have 
undermined Europe’s economic and military vitality. The defence 
of the West appears likely at last to molu.de a free, democratic 
Germany participating as an equal in the councils of NATO. In 
Asia and the Pacific, the Mamla Pact supplements our treaties with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan, and 
our prospective treaty with the Repubho of China. These pacts 
stand as solemn warnings that future military aggression and sub- 
version against the free nations of Asia will meet a united response. 
The Pacific Charter, also adopted at Manila, is a milestone in the 
development of human freedom and self-government in the Pacific 
area. Under the auspices of the XJ,N. there is promise of progress 
in our country’s plan for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 


Today the woild is at peace. It i-, to be sure, an inspcure peace. 
Yet all humanity finds hope in the -imple fact that for an appreciable 
time there has been no active major battlefield on earth. This same 
fact inspires us to work all the more effectively with other nations 
for the well-being, the freedom, the Lgnity, of every Iriiman on 
earth These developments are heartening indeed, and we are 
hopeful of contmuing progress But «:oberiiig problems remam 

The massive military machmes and anihitions of the Soviet 
Communist bloc still create uneasiness in the world All of us are 
aware of the continumg reliance of the Sonet Cbnmiimists on militaiy 
force, of the power of their weapons, of their present resistance to 
realistic armament limitation, and of their continuing effort to 
dominate or intimidate free nations on their periphery Their steadily 
growing power includes an increasing strength m nucledr weapons 
This power, combmed with the proclaimed mtentions of the Com- 
munist leaders to commumze the world, is the threat confronting 
Uto today. 

To protect our peoples from the catastrophe of a nuclear holocaust, 
free nations must mamtam countervailing military power to persuade 
the Commumsts of the futility of seeking their ends through aggression 
If the Communist rulers understand that America’s response to 
aggression will be swift and decisive — ^that never shall we buy peace 
at the expense of honour or faith — they will be powerfully deterred 
from launching a mihtary venture engulfing their own peoples and 
many others m disaster This, of course, is merely world stalemate. 
But m this stalemate each of us may and must exercise his high 
duty to strive in every honourable way for an enduring peace 

The military threat is but one menace to our freedom and security. 
We must not only deter aggression , we must also frustrate the 
efforts of the Communists to gain their goals by subversion. To this 
end free nations must maintain and reinforce their cohesion, their 
internal security, their pohtical and economic vitality, and their 
faith m freedom. In such a world America's course is clear. We must 
tirelessly labour to make the peace more just and durable We must 
strengthen collective defence under the IT N Charter, and gud 
ourselves with sufficient mihtary strength and productive capacity 
to discourage resort to war and protect our nation’s vital interests. 
We must continue to support and strengthen the United Nation 
At this very moment, by vote of the UN General Assembly, its 
Secretary-General is m Communist China on a mission of deepest 
concern to all Am ericans, seeking the release of our never-to-be- 
forgotten American aviators and all other U.N prisoners wrongfully 
detained by the Communist regime. 

We must also encourage the efforts bemg made in the U N to 
limit armaments and to harness the atom to peaceful use We must 
expand mternational trade and mvestment, and assist friendly nations 
whose own best efforts are still insufficient to provide the strength 
essential to the security of the free world. We must be willing to 
use the processes of negotiation whenever they will advance the 
cause of just and secure peace to which the USA and other free 
nations are dedicated.” 

Foreign Trade and Assistance. After referring to the necessity for 
a vigorous prosecution of information and educational exchange 
programmes, the President continued : The recent economic 

progress in many free nations has been most heartemr^ It promises 
us allies who are strong and self-reliant ; it promises a growing market 
for the products of our mines, factories, and farms. But only through 
steady effort can we hope to continue this progrreas. Barriers still 
impede trade and the flow of capital needed to develop each nation’s 
human and material resources. Wise reduction of these barriers is a 
long-term objective of our foreigm economic pohey — a policy of an 
evolutionary and selective nature, assuring broad benefits to our own 
and other peoples. 

We must gradually reduce certain tariff obstacles to trade These 
actions should, of course, be accomplished by a similar lowermg of 
trade bairiers by other nations, so that we may move steadily toward 
greater economic advantage for all. We must further simplify 
Customs administration and procedures. We must facilitate the flow 
of capital and contmne techmcal assistance, both directly and through 
the U.N. , to less developed countries to strengthen them independence 
and raise their livmg standards. . ” 

Defence. The President pointed out that major U.S. national 
security programmes accounted for two -thirds of the entire Federal 
Budget and that 4,000,000 Americans — servicemen and civilians — 
were on the rolls of the defence establishment, but said that “ many 
thousands of miUious of dollars ” of defence expendltee had b^n 
saved durmg the past two years by reorganization and economies. 
He then went on to enumerate the followmg fundamentals ” 
underlying the U.S. defence programme 

“ (1) A realistic hmitation of armaments and an endurmg, just 
peace remain our national goals. We mamtain powerful mihtary 
forces because there is no present alternative — ^forces designed for 
deterrent and defensive purposes alone, but able instantly to strike 
back with destructive power in response to an attack, 

(2) We must stay alert to the fact that undue reliance on one 
weapon or preparation for only one kind of warfare simply invites 
an enemy to resort to another. We must, therefore, keep in our 
armed forces balance and flexibility adequate for our purposes and 
objectives. 

(3) To keep our armed forces abreast of the advances of science, 
our military plainung must be flexible enough to utilize the new 
weapons and teohmques which flow ever more speedily from our 
research and development programmes. The forthcoming mihtary 
budget therefore emphasizes modem air power In the Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps and increases the emphasis on new weapons, 
especially those of rapid and destructive striking power. It assures 
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tlie maintenance of effective, retaliatory force as the principal 
deterrent to overt aggression It accelerates the continental defence 
programme and the bnild-iip of ready military reserve forces It 
continues a vigorous programme of stockpiling strategic and critical 
materials and strengthening our mobilization base. The bndget also 
contemplates the strategic concentration of our strength through 
re-deployment of certain forces. It provides for reduction of forces 
in certain categories and their expansion in others, to fit them to the 
military realities of our time. These emphases in our defence planning 
have been made at my personal direction after long and thoughtful 
study. In my judgment, they will give our nation a defence accurately 
adjusted to the national need 

(4) Pending a world agreement on armament limitation, we must 
continue to improve and expand our supplies of nuclear weapon** for 
our land, naval, and air forces, while at the same time continuing 
our encouraging progress in the peaceful use of atomic power. 

(5) In the administration of these costly programmes, we must 
demand the utmost in efficiency and ingenuity. We must as.sure our 
people not only of adequate protection but also of a defence that 
can be carried forward from year to year until the threat of agression 
has disappeared.*’ 

To help maintain this kind of armed strength and improve its 
efficiency, I must urge the enactment of several important measures 
in this session 

The first concerns the Selective Service Act, which expires next 
June 30. For the foreseeable future, our standing forces must »^mam 
much larger than voluntary methods can sustain. We must therefore 
extend the statutory authority to mduct men for two years of 
military service. 

The second . . . concerns the rapid turnover of our most experienced 
servicemen. This process seriously weakens the combat readiness 
of our armed forces and is exorbitantly expensive. To encourage 
more trained servicemen to remain in uniform, I shall propose a 
number of measures to increase the attractions of a military career. 
These mea^res will include more adequate medical care for depend- 
ants, survivors* benefits, more and better housing, and selective 
adjustments in military pay and other allowances. 

Thudly, I Shan present a progra mm e to rebuild and strengthen 
the civilian components of our armed forces . . . designed to make 
better use of our manpower of military age. Because it will go far 
in assuring fair and equitable participation in military training and 
semee, it is of particular importance to our combat veterans. In 
keeping with the histone military policy of our Republic, this 
programme is designed to build and maintain powerful civilian 
reserves immediately capable of effective military service m an 
emergency, in lieu of maintammg active duty forces in excess of the 
nation’s immediate need ” 

Internal Security. “ Maintenance of an effective defence requires 
continuance of our aggressive attack on subversion at home. In this 
effort we have, in the past two years, made excellent progress. F.B.I. 
investigations have been powerfully reinforced by a new internal 
security division in the Department of Justice ; the security activities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service have l>een revitalized ; 
an improved and strengthened security system is in effect throughout 
the Government ; the Department of Justice and the F.B.I. have 
been armed with effective new legal weapons forged by the 83rd 
Congress. 

We shall continue to ferret out and to destroy Communist sub- 
version. We shall, m the process, carefully preserve our traditions 
and the basic rights of our citizens ” 

Civil Defence and Defence Production. “ Our civil defence pro- 
gramme IS also a key element in the protection of our country. We 
are developing co-operative methods with State Governors, mayors, 
and voluntary citizen groups, as well as among Federal agencies, 
in building the civil defence orgamzation Its significance in time 
of war is obvious : its swift assistance in disaster areas last year 
proved its importance in time of peace. 

An industry capable of rapid expansion, and essential materials 
and facilities swiftly available in time of emergency, are indispensable 
to our defence. I urge therefore a two-year extension of the Defence 
Production Act and of Title II of the first War Powers Act of 1941. 
These are cornerstones of our programme for the development and 
maintenance of an adequate mobilization base.” 

Biparusan Policy. . Our quest for peace and freedom necessarily 
presumes that we who hold positions of public trust must rise above 
self and section — ^that we must subordinate to the general good our 
personal pride cind preiudice. Tirelessly, with united purpose, we 
must fortify the material and spiritual foundations of this land of 
freedom and of free nations throughout the world. As never before, 
there is need for unhesitating co-operation among the branches of 
our government 

At this time the Executive and Legislative branches are under the 
management of different political parties. This fact places both 
parties on trial before the American people. In less perilous days of 
the past, division of government responsibihty among our great 
parties has produced at times a paralysing indecision. We must not 
let this happen in our time. We must avoid a paralysis of the will 
for peace and international security. 

In the traditionally bipartisan areas — ^military security and 
foreign relations — I can report that I have already had, from the 
leaders of this Congress, assurances of unreserved co-operation. 
Tet the strength of our country requires more than maintenance of 
mere miiitarv strengrth and success in foreign affairs ; these vital 
matters are in turn dependent upon concerted and vigorous action 
ih a niq»b©r of supporting programmes. 


I say therefore to the 84 th Congress * In all areas basic to the 
strength of America, there vdJl be — to the extent I can ensure them 
— co-operative, constructive relations between the Executive and 
Legislative branches of this government Let the general good be 
our yardstick on every great issue of our time.” 

The Economic Position. “ Our efforts to defend our freedom and to 
secure a just peace are of course, inseparable from the second great 
purpose of our government : to help maintain a strong, growing 
economy — an enonomy vigorous and free, in which there are ever- 
increasing opportunities, just rewards for effort, and a stable prosperity 
that is widely shared 

In the past two years, many important governmental actions 
helped our economy to adjust to conditions of peace ; these and other 
actions created a climate for renewed economic growth. Controls 
were removed from wages, prices and materials Tax revisions 
encouraged increased private spending and emplo 3 Tnent Federal 
expenditures were sharply reduced, making possible a record tax cut. 

These actions, together with flexible monetary and debt manage- 
ment policies, helped to halt inflation and stabilize the value of the 
dollar. A programme of co-operation and partnership in resource 
development was begim. Social security and unemployment insurance 
laws were broadened and strengthened. New laws started the long 
process of balancing farm production with farm markets. Ship- 
building and stoekpilmg programmes strengthened key sectors of 
the econo mv, while improving our mobilization base. A comprehensive 
new housing law brought impressive progress m an area fundamental 
to oar economic strength, and closed loopholes in the old laws that 
permitted dishonest manipulations. Many of these programmes are 
just beginning to exert tbeir mam stimulating effect upon the economy 
generally and upon specific commmuties and industries throughout 
the country. 

The past year — 1954 — was one of the most prosperous years in our 
history. Business activity now surges with new strength Production 
is rising Employment is high Towards the end of last year average 
weekly wages in manufacturing were higher than ever before Per- 
sonal income after taxes is at a record level So is consumer spending. 
Construction activity is reacning new peaks Export demand for our 
goods is strong State and local government expenditures on public 
works are rising. Savings are high, and credit is readily available. 
So, today, the transition to a peace-time economy is largely behind us. 

The economic outlook is good The many promising factors , . 

do not guarantee sustained economic expansion ; however, they do 
give us a strong position from which to carry forward our economic 
growth If we, as a people, act wisely, within ten years our annual 
national output can rise from its present level of about 
$360,000,000,000 to $500,000,000,000, measured in dollars of stable 
buying power . . 

Discussing some general economic problems. President Eisenhower 
went on : " Government efficiency and economy remain essential to 
progress towards a balanced bndget More than $10,000,000,000 were 
cut from the spending programme first proposed in the Budget of 
Jan. 9, 1953. Expenditures of that year were $6,500,000,000 below 
those of the previous year. In the current fiscal year, Government 
spending will be nearly $4,500,000,000 less than in the fiscal year 
which ended last June. New spending authority has been held below 
expenditures, reducing Government obligations accumulated over 
the years. Last year we had a large tax cut and, for the first time 
in 75 years, a basic revision of Federal tax laws. It is now clear that 
defence and other essential Government costs must remain at a level 
precluding further tax reductions this year Although excise and 
corporation income taxes must, therefore, be continued at their 
present rates, further tax cuts will be possible when justified by lower 
expenditure and by revenue increases arising from the nation’s 
economic growth. I am hopeful that such reductions can be made 
next year.” 

Development of Natural Resources, With regard to natural 
resources, the President said . ” I believe that the nation must adhere 
to three fundamental policies : (1 ) to develop, wisely use and conserve 
basic resources from generation to generation ; (2) to follow the 
histone pattern of developing these resources primarily bv private 
citizens undei fair provisions of law, including restramts for proper 
conservation ; (3) to treat resouice development as a partnership 
undertaking — a partnership in which the participation of private 
citizens and State and local governments is as necessary as Federal 
participation.” This policy of partnership and co-operation was 
producing good results because it had encouraged local public bodies 
and private citizens to plan their own powei sources, and the Federal 
Government and local and pri\ ate organizations to co-ordinate their 
developments. Moreover, the Federal Government must shonlder 
Its oivn partnership obligations by nndiTtaking projects of such 
complexity and size that their success required Federal development. 
The 1956 Budget would recommend appropriations to start six new 
reclamation and more than 30 new Corps of Engineers projects of 
varying size. 

Although this partnership approach is producing encouraging 
results,” the President declared, ** its fuU success requires a nation- 
wide comprehensive water resourc'es policy firmly based in law. Such 
a policy is under preparation and, when completed, will be submitted 
to Congress ” 

Transport and Public Works. ** A modern highway system is 
essential to meet the needs of our growing population, expanding 
economy, and national security. We are accelerating our highway 
improvement programme as rapidly as possible under existing State 
and Federal laws and authorizations. However, this effort will not 
In itself assure our people an adequate highway system. On my 
recommendation this problem has been carefully considered by the 
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conference of Ooremors and by a special adrlaory committee, 

composed of leadinsr pHvote ci^i/cns I have received the recoin- 
mendations of the OoTernors* cmifereace and mill shortlv receive 
the news of the special adn^ory committee Aided bv their findings, 

I plan to snhn'it . . . detaded re'^o-mmendations which will meet oar 
most pressing national hiGrhwav ii'‘eds. 

In further recognition of the importance of transportation to onr 
economic strength and semintr. the Administration, through a 
Cabinet Committee, is thoronghiv examining existing Federal trans- 
portation policies to determine their effect on the ndeqnncv of 
transportation services . Ijf"^s^atinii will be recommended to correct 
policv deficiencies which we mav find- 

The nation*s public works activities are tremendous m scope It 
is estimated that more than §12,000,000,000 will be expended in 1955 
for the development of land, water and other lesonrcea ; control of 
floods, and navigation and harbour improvements ; construction of 
roads, schools, and municipal water supplies; and disposal of domestic 
and industrial wastes . . . Efficient planning and execution of the 
nation’s public works require both the co-ordination of Federal 
activities and effective co-operation with State and local governments. 
The Council of Fconomic Advisers, through its public works plannmg 
section, has made important advances during the past year in effecting 
this co-ordmatioB and eo-operotion In view of the success of these 
initial efforts, and to give more emphasis and continuity to this essential 
co-ordmation. I shall request Congress to appropriate funds for the 
support of an Office of Co-ordinator of Public W orks, in the 
Executive office of the President ” 

Agriculture. . Through vigorous administration and new 

authority provided bv the S3rd Congress, surplus farm products 
are now moving into consumption- From Febmarv 1953 to Xovember 
1954, the rate of increase of Government -held surpluses has been 
reduced bv our moving into use more than §2,300.000,000 worth of 
Govemment-ovnied farm commodities ; this amount is equal to 
more than 7 per cent of a year’s production of all onr farms and 
ranches. Domestic consumption remains high, and farm exports 
will be higher than last year As a result of the fiexibibty provided 
by the Agricultural Act of 1954 (see X3991 A) we can move towards 
less restrictive acreage controls. 

Thus, farm production is gradually adjuring to markets, markets 
are being esrpanded, and stocks are moving into use. We can now 
look forward to an easing of the influences depressing farm prices, to 
reduced Government expenditures for purchase of surplus products, 
and to less Federal intrusion mto the Uves and plans of our farm 
people Agrienltural programmes have been re-directed towards better 
balance, greater stability and sustained prosperity. We are headed 
in the right direction I urgently recommend to Congress that we 
continue resolutelv on this road 

Greater attention must he directed to the needs of low-mcome 
farm families. Twenty-eight per cent of our farm operator families 
have net cash incomes of less than §1,000 per year. Last year, at 
my request, careful studies were made of the problems of these farm 
people. I shall later submit recommendations designed to assure 
the steady alleviation of their most pressing concerns. 

Because drought also remains a serious agricultural problem, I 
shall recommend legislation to strengthen Federal disaster assistance 
programmes , . 

Small Business. “ The prosperity of our small business enterprises 
is an indispensable element in the maintenance of our economic 
strength ... I recommend that Congress extend the Small Business 
Act of 1953, which is due to expire next June.” 

Housing. As part of our efforts to provide docent, safe and 
sanitary housing for low-income families, we must carry forward 
the housing programme authorized durmg the 83rd Congress We 
must also authorize contracts for a programme of 35,000 additional 
public housing units in each of the next two fiscal years This will 
meet the most pressing obligations of the Federal Government into 
the 1958 fiscal year, by which time the private building industry, 
aided by the Housing Act of 1954, will have had the opportimity 
to assume its full role in providing adequate housing for our low- 
income families.” 

Health. ”... Constant advances in medical care are not availahle 
to enough of our citizens . . . Two fundamental problems confront us . 

(i) high and ever-rising costs of health services ; (iij serious gaps and 
shortages in these services. 

By special message ... I shall propose a co-ordinated programme 
to strengthen and improve existing health services- This programme 
will continue to reject socialized medicine It will emphasize individu^ 
and local responsibility. Under it the Federal Government will 
neither dominate nor direct, but serve as a helpful partner. Within 
this framework, the programme can be broad in scope. Mv recom- 
mendations will include a Federal health reinsurance service to 
encourage the development of more and better voluntary health 
Insurance coverage bv private organizations I shall also recommend 
measures to improve the medical care of that group of our citizens 
who, because of need, receive Federal-State public assistance. These 
two proposals will help more of our people to meet the costs of health 
services. 

To reduce the gaps in these services, I shall propose : (a) new 
measures to facilitate construction of needed health facilities and 
help reduce shortages of trained health personnel ; (b) vigorous «tep8 
to combat the misery and national loss involved in mental Illness ; 
(c) improved servlcas for crippled children and for maternal and child 
health ; (d) better consumer protection under our existing pure food 
and drug laws; (c) strengtheue<l programmes to combat the in- 
creasingly serious pollntion of our rivers streams, and the growing 

problem of air pdflutloiL •• • 


Education. “ . . Today we face grave educational problems. 
Effective and up-to-date analyses of these problems and their solutions 
are being carried forward through the individual State conferences 
and the White House conference to be completed this year However, 
such factors as population growth, additional responsibilities of 
schools, and increased and longer school attendonee have produced 
an unprecedented classroom shortage. This is of immediate concern 
to all our people Positive, affirmative action must be taken now. 
Without impairing m any wav the responsibilities of our States, 
localities, communities, or families, the Federal novernment can and 
should serve as an effective catalyst In dealing with this problem. 
I shall forward a special message to Congress . . presenting a pro- 
gramme dealing with this shortage.” 

Juvenile Delinquency and Narcotic Addiction. **To help the States 
do a better and more timely job, we must strengthen their resources 
for preventing and dealing with juvenile delinquency. I shall propose 
Federal legislation to assist the States to promote concerted action 
in dealing with this nation-wide problem. I shall also carry forward 
the vigorous efforts of the Administration to improve the mtcmational 
control of the traffic in narcotics and in co-operation with State and 
local agencies, to combat narcotic addiction, in our country-** 

Wages and Working Conditions. ** . . During the past years, 
certain indu^^tnal changes and the readjustment of the econoiny to 
conditions of peace brought unemplovment and other difficulties to 
various localities and industries These problems are engaging our 
most earnest attention But for the overwhelming maioritv of our 
working people, the past vear has meant good jobs. Moreover, the 
earmngs and savings of onr wage-earners are no longer depreciating 
in value. Because of co-operative relations between labour and 
management, fewer working da vs were lost through strikes in 1954 
than m any year m the past decade. 

The outlook for our wage-earners can be made still more promising 
by several legislative actions : 

(1) In the past flve vears we have had economic growth which 
will support an increase in the Federal minimum wage. In the light 
of present economic conditions, I recommend its increase to 90 cents 
an hour I also recommend that many others, at present excluded, 
be given the protection of a minimum wage. 

(2) I renew mv recommendation of last year for amendment of 
the Labour-Management Relations Act of 1947 ITaft-Hartley Act] 

. . I especially call to the attention of Congress amendments 
dealing with the^ right of strikers to vote m representation elections, 
and the need for equalizing the obligation under the Act to file 
disclaimers of Communist affiliation. 

(3) The Admimstration will propose other important measures, 
including occupational safety workmen’s compensation for long- 
shoremen and harbour workers, and the * eight-hour laws applicable 
to Federal contractors Legislation will also he proposed respecting 
non-occupational disability insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation m the District of Columbia.” 

Federal Govenunent Employees. The President stated that he would 
propose (11 a pay adiustment plan for Federal civilian employees 
outside the postal field service to correct inequities and increase 
individual pav rates ; (2) voluntary health insurance on a contributory 
basis for Federal employees and their dependants ; (3) a modem 
pay plan. Including pav increases for postal field employees. As 
part of this programme, and to help eliminate the large annual 
postal deficit, he would renew his request for an increase In postm 
rates, and for the delegation of the fixing of rates to an impartial, 
independent body. 

More adequate training programmes to equip career employees of 
the Government to render improved public prvice would ajso be 
recommended, together with improvements in the laws affecting 
employees serving on foreign assignments. 


Increased Salaries for Congressmen and the Judiciary. ” I also 
urge Congress to approve a long overd'^ie increase in the salaries 
of members of Congress and of the Federal judiciary to a level 
commensurate with their heavy responsibilities,” 


Revision of Immigration Laws. ** Two years ago X advised the 
Congress of injustices under existing Immigration 1^'^s Thro"^h 
humane administration, the Department of Justice is doing what it 
legally can to alleviate hardships . . Certain provision of law, 
however, have the effect of compelling action in respect of aliens 
which are Inequitable in some instances and discriminatory m others. 
These provisions should be corrected in this session of Congress, 


Statehood for HawaU. “ As the oomplet prohlems ot Alaska are 
■esolved, that territory should he expeoted to achieve statehood. In 
he meantime, tliere is no mstifloatton lor deterring the admi^on 


Extension of Suffrage. “ We have three splendid opp^tumti^ to 
lemonstrate the strength of our belief in the right of suffrage. (1)1 
igain urge that a constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
states to reduce the voting age for Federal elections [i e. from -1 
to 181 (^) I renew my request that the principle of self-government 

be extended and the right of suffrage granted to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. (3) I again recommend that we 
States to preserve the voting rights of citizens in the nation s services 
overseas.” 

Veterans’ Benefits. “ We now have under study the system eff 
benefits for veterans and for survi^dng 
veterans and serrieemen. Studi^ will be 

the need for meastires to ease the resadjnstment to cmllan Hre (a 
men lei^nlred to enter the armed forces for two years of semoe. 
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Federal Eacouragement of the Arts. In the advancement of the 
various activities vrliiela will make our civilization endure and flourish, 
the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal advisory commission on 
the arts within the Department of Health, Education and Welfaie. 
to advise the Federal Govermnent on ways to encourage artistic and 
cnltoral endeavotir and appreciation. I shall also propose that 
awards of merit be established whereby we can honour onr fellow 
citizens who make great contribution to the advancement of onr 
civilization and of this conntry.^' 

Improvement of Government Organization. . . . I strongly 
recommend extension of the Reorganization Act and the law establish- 
ing the Commission on Inter-governmental Relations, both of which 
expire this spring. Thus Congress will assure continuation of the 
excellent progress recently made m improving Government oigamza- 
tion and administration . . 

"When the new Congress assembled on Jan. o. Senator Lyndon 
B, Johnson (Texas) was elected Bemociatic leader in the 
Senate and Senator William F Knowland (California) Republi- 
can leader. In the House of Representatives, Mr. Sam Rayburn 
(Democrat, Texas) was elected Speaker, Mr. John W. 
McCormack (Massachusetts) was elected Democratic leader, 
and Mr. Joseph W. Martm jr. (Massachusetts), the former 
Speaker, was elected Republican leader. The chairmen of the 
more important Congressional committees were subsequently 
named by the Democratic Party as folIow's : 

Senate. 

Foreign Relations, Senator Walter F. George (Geoigiaj 

Finance, Senator Harry P. Byrd (Virginia). 

Armed Services, Senator Richard B- Russell ( Georgia). 

Banking and Currency, Senator J, William Fulbright (Arkansas). 

Appropriations, Senator Carl Hayden (Arizona) 

Judiciary, Senator Harley M. Kilgore (West Viigmia) 

Rules and Administration, Senator Theodore F. Green 

(Rhode Island). 

Agriculture, Senator Allen J. EUender (Louisiana). 

Government Opeiations, Senator John L. McClellan (Arkansas). 

House of Representatives. 

Foreign Affairs, Representative James P. Richards (South Carolma). 

Armed Services, Representative Carl Vinson (Georgia). 

Appropriations, Representative Clarence Cannon (Missouri) 

Banking and Currency, Representative Brent Spence (Kentucky). 

Rules, Representative Howard W. Smith (Vugmia). 

Judiciary, RepresentatiTe Emanuel Celler (New York). 

Agriculture, Representative Harold D. Cooley (North Carolina) 

Government Operations, Representative William L. Dawson 

(Ulmois). 

Un-American Activities, Representative Francis E. Walter 

(Pennsylvania). 

Ways and Means, Representative Jere Cooper (Tennessee) 

Senator Wayne Morse (Independent), on whose vote the 
Democrats will rely for control of the new Senate, was nomin- 
ated by the Democrats to the Foreign Relations and Banking 
Committees- Senator Alhen BarMey, the former Democratic 
Vice-President, was nommated to the Foreign Relations and 
Fmance Committees m virtue of his senior position in the 
Democratic Party ; his recent election as the junior Senator 
for Kentucky would not normally have entitled him to a 
Committee appointment, as these appointments axe customarily 
awarded on the basis of seniority as a Senator. — (New York 
Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep* 1954 Message, 
13352 A 5 Committee Chairmen, 1270X A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Debt. 

A White Paper issued on Nov. 1, 1954, gave the total National 
Debt of the U.K. as at March 31, 1954, as £26,583,032,762, 
representing an increase of £531,819,510 over the total of 
£26,051,213,252 as at March 81, 1953. 

Of the total National Debt at March 31, 1954, £3,846,949,001 
constituted Funded Debt, £11,500,000 was the estimated 
capital liability of Terminable Annuities, £4,819,365,000 
represented the Floating Debt, £15,790,670,646 represented 
other internal Unfunded Debt, and £2,114,548,115 represented 
debt payable m external currencies (excludmg debt arising 
out of the First World War). Total debt conversions effected 
in the year ended March 31, 1954, amounted to £1,340,892,992. 

More than half of the net mcrease in the National Debt 
over the year was caused (a) by the issue of £243,593,078 of 
Si per cent Treasury Stock, 1979-81, when the Treasury 
assumed all liabilities m respect of British Iron and Steel 3 J per 
cent Guaranteed Stock under the Iron and Steel Act, 1953, and 
(b) by the issue of a further £47,405,713 Stock as compensation 
under the Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946. 

(Treasury Press Offilce, London - Cmd. 9297) 

(Prev. rep. National D^bt^ 13484 .A.) 


B. CHILE.— Governmental Crisis. - Congress revokes 
State of Siege imposed by President Carlos Ibanez. - 
Reorganization of Cbiiean Cabinet. 

A governmental crisis arose in Chile towards the end of 
December when both Houses of the Chilean Congress repealed 
a decree, issued bv President Ibanez on Sept. 20, imposing a state 
of siege after a senes of strikes m the copper-mining mdustr>\ 

From the middle of August onwards the copper-mimng industry 
had been virtually paralysed by stiikes arising out of the workers’ 
demands for higher wages to meet the increased cost of hving The 
Government, however, aUeged that the strikes were fomented laigely 
bv Commnmst agitation, and on Sept. 20 imposed a state of siege — 
winch meant, m effect, martial law — over all parts of the country’' 
with the exception of some of the southern provinces. The decree 
was issued by President Ibanez under a Constitutional provision 
empowering the President to take such action for the maintenance 
of law and order, if required, whenever the Chilean Congress was 
not m session The same Constitutional provision, however, laid down 
that any such action would need the subsequent approval of Congress 
Although the copper strikes were settled under an agreement of Oct. 2, 
which gave a 26 per cent wage mcrease to copper miners and certam 
other categories of workers, the state of siege nevertheless remained 
m force 

The Chilean Congiess, which had been reconvened m extraordinary 
session, voted on Dee 22 to repeal the state of siege on the ground 
that It was illegal The Chamber of Deputies also voted to impeach 
the Minister of the Interior (Senor Olavarria, who had succeeded 
General Parra m that post in November) for having declared in a 
broadcast that the state of siege would remam m force, irrespective 
of Congressional action, imtil the Supreme Court had given a mlmg 
on whether or not the President’s decree was valid. The Senate, by 
23 votes to nme, repealed the stage of siege on the ground^ that the 
Government’s powers under the ‘‘law for the mternal security of the 
State” (see 13499 A) were sufficient to mamtain public order. 

The Congressional vote of Dec. 22 was followed by a deadlock 
for nearly a week, durmg which period the Government 
refused to revoke the state of siege. Senor Olavarria, accusmg 
Congress of wishmg to deprive the Govermnent of its powers 
to maintam order, insisted that the Congressional decision 
was imconstitutional, and notified provincial governors that the 
state of siege would lemam in force despite the Congress’s 
action. The deadlock was resolved on Dec. 29, however, 
when the Government agreed to revoke the state of siege 
and the Chilean Congress agreed to withdraw- its demand 
for the impeachment of Senor Olavarria. 

The Cabmet thereupon tendered its resignation to President 
Ibanez on Dec. 30, and was re-formed on Jan. 6, 1955, with 
the following membership ; 

Sr. Seigio Recabarreu, Interior ; Sr. Osvaldo Koch, Foreign 
Affairs , Sr Francisco Cuebas, Fmance ; Sr. Rafael Tarud, Economy ; 
Sr. Tobias Barros. Defence ; Colonel Ben 3 amm Vidala, Public Works , 
General Eduardo Yanez, Labour , Sr Arturo Zuniga, Justice , 
Sr. Roberto Infante, Agi’iculture , Sr. Oscai* Herrera, Education , 
Sr. Enriqne Casas, Lands and Colomzation 

The new Cabmet, drawn mainly from the Agrarian Labour 
party, included several new Mmisters, whilst some of the 
former Mmisters took new portfolios — e.g., Sr. Osvaldo Koch, 
formerly Minister of Justice, succeeded Sr. Roberto Aldunate 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Senor Olavarria was not 
reappointed to the Cabmet. — (New Y"ork Times - New^ York 
Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Times) 

(Prev. rep. Chile, 13697 D ; 13499 A.) 

C. SCOTLAND.— Appointment of New Lord Justice- 
General, Lord Advocate, and Solicitor-General. 

It was announced on Dec. 24 that Lord Cooper, Lord Justice- 
General and President of the Court of Session of Scotland, 
had resigned because of ill-health, and that the Queen had 
approved the appomtment of Mr. J. L. Clyde, Q.C., M.P., as 
his successor. Mr. Clyde, Conservative M.P. for Edinburgh 
North since 1950, had been Lord Advocate smee 1951. 

On Dec. 30 it was announced that Mr. W. R Milligan, Q.C., 
the Solicitor-General for Scotland, had been appointed Lord 
Advocate in succession to Mr. Clyde, and had also been 
appointed a Privy Councillor, whilst on J an. 1 1 it was announced 
that Mr. William Grant, Q.C., had been appointed to succeed 
Mr. MilHgan as Solicitor-General for Scotland. Mr, Milligan (56), 
who is not a member of Parliament, was adopted on Dec. 30 
as Conservative candidate in the North Edinburgh by-election 
caused by Mr. Clyde’s elevation to the Bench. 

(The Scotsman, Edmburgh) (Prev. rep. 11831 A.) 

D. PAKISTAN. — Cabmet Change. 

It was announced in Karachi on Jan. 12 that Sardar Mumtaz 
Ali Khan, who jomed the Pakistan Cabinet in December, had 
taken over the portfolio of Information and Broadcastmg from 
Mir Ghulam All Talpur, who would retain the Education 
portfolio,— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 1397 ^ AO 
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A. ARGENTINA. — President Perdn’s Allegations 

agamst Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics, - Arrest of Priests. 

- Abolitioii of Church Control of ReBgions Education. 

- Legalization of Divorce and Prostitution. 

In a broadcast on Nov. 10, 1954, ]Eb*esident Peron accused 
a number of Roman Catholic priests and the Catholic Action 
organization (Accidn Catolica Argenima) of inJBltratmg into the 
trade unions, the universities, and other sections of the national 
life, and alleged that the Bishops of Cdrdoba, La Rioja, and 
Santa Fe were engaging in ‘‘ intrigues ” against the State. 
\MiiIst reframing from criticizmg the Church as a whole, the 
President mentioned the names of 20 or 30 priests who, he 
alleged, had openly attacked the Government, and gave a 
wammg that anyone who engaged in such activities would be 
imprisoned, irrespective of his position. The broadcast, made 
after discussions between President Per6n and leaders of the 
Feroriisia party and the General Confederation of Labour, 
followed a campaign in the Feronista Press accusing a number 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of attempted “ infiltration 
into State organizations. 

About ten Roman Catholic priests were anested in different parts 
ot the country — ^mainly m Cdrdoba Province — during* the following 
six weeks; most of them were subsequently released. On Nov. 14 
a parish priest was arrested at Villa Mana (Cdrdoba Province) on a 
charge of “ spreading false rumours,” whilst on Nov IS two of the 
priests mentioned m President Perdn’s broadcast were arrested on 
charges of having fomented pubhc disturbances [The two priests — 
Ft. Bordagaray, spiritual adviser to the Cathoho University 
Athenaeum at Cdrdoba, and Fr. Olmos, a parish priest in the same 
city, were subsequently sentenced to five days’ detention.] On the 
same day (Nov. 18) the police raided students’ clubs at the Umversities 
of Cdrdoba and Santa Fe, seized a large quantity of hterature and 
pamphlets, and arrested seven students. 

Another priest (Fr Carbom) was arrested on Nov. 21 and sentenced 
to 30 days’ imprisonment for preaching a sermon in the Church of 
San Rosa de Lima (Buenos Aires) in which he compared President 
Perdn’s treatment of the Church m Argentma with Hitler’s persecution 
of the Catholics in Germemy Forty-five professors, mcludmg five 
priests, were dismissed on Dec. 28 from Cdrdoba University on the 
oiders of a special representative of President Perdn 

A pastoral letter signed by Cardinal Copello (Archbishop of 
Buenos Aires and Primate of Argentina) and a majority of the 
.Argentine bishops was conveyed to the Foreign Minister (Dr. 
Remorino) on Nov. 23, and was read in all Roman Catholic 
Churches on the foUowmg Sunday. It expressed “ astonish- 
ment” at the President’s denunciation of the Bishops of 
Cdrdoba, La Rioja and Santa Fe, and also at the denunciation 
of a small number of priests, and asked for official information 
of the charges agamst these priests so that the ecclesiastical 
authorities could take any necessary action. 

The pastoral letter said xniQr aha : ” No priest can take part m 
the struggles of pohtical parties without compromising the Church. 
Against atheistic and materialistic Communism, agamst divorce, and 
on the subject of lay schools and other vital questions, a priest 
cannot lemam indifferent but must firmly and calmly defend eternal 
values Cathoho Action, similarly, should remain outside and above 
the political parties . .” 

A mass demonstration, organized by the Feronista party 
and the General Confederation of Labour, was held in Buenos 
Aires on Nov. 25 to protest agamst “ clerical infiltration,” and 
was addressed by Resident Peron, who declared that ‘^no 
force in the world can control our government and place it 
in opposition to the people.” Large crowds of Feronista 
supporters marched to the demonstration carrying banners 
bearing such slogans as ‘ Perdn yes, priests no ! \ ‘ No more 
religious teaching,^ and * We want divorce,^ and police guards 
were stationed outside the residence of Cardinal Copello. 

In defiance of a Government law banning demonstrations 
without official permission, a big counter-demonstration was 
held in the capital on Nov. 28 in which several thousand 
Catholics assembled outside the Cathedral and Cardmal 
Copello’s residence to protest agamst the Government’s anti- 
clerical policy. The demonstrators, who were not mterfered 
with, chanted such slogans as * Argentina is Catholic ’ and 
^ Long Live the FopeJ^ 

Three measures directed, in effect, against the Roman Catholic 
Church were authorized by the Argentine Government during 
December : (1) a decree abolishing Church control of religious 
education in schools ; (2) a Bill legalizmg divorce ; (3) a decree 
legalizmg prostitution, which had been banned in Argentina 
for the past 18 years. 

(1) A decree was issued by President Perdn on Dec. 2 abolishing 
the Department of Religions Instruction in the Ministry of Education, 
and abrogating a law of 1947 under which the appointment of 
teachers had been made subject to prior approval by the Church. 
A preamble to the decree said that the 1947 law had become 
inadequate, Ineflicient and onerous,” and that .It conflicted with 


the Government’s “ exclusive powers ” under the Constitution to 
make educational appomtments The funds hitherto made available 
to the Department of Religious Instruction were reassigned for 
school health purposes. 

(2) A Bill legalizing divorce in Argentma (for the fiist time in. 
the country’s history) was passed through all its stages by both 
Houses of Congress on Deo 14, and was signed by President Perdu 
on Dec. 22. Although both Houses passed the Bill on second reading 
withont a division, the vote in the Chamber of Deputies was taken 
only after a stormy debate m which the Radical (Opposition) 
members walked out after having voted agamst the Bill’s first 
reading. The legislation, which was sponsored by tbe Feronista party, 
amended the existmg marriage law by deolarmg that either spouse, 
after obtainmg an order of judicial separation, could request tbe 
judge to dissolve the marriage m order to enable both parties to 
remarry. Hitherto divorce had not been possible m Argentma, and 
divorces obtained abroad by persons married m the Argentme had 
not been recognized 

(3) Prostitution, which had been banned in Argentma since 1936, 
was legalized under a decree of Dec. 30, signed by President Perdu 
and all Cabmet Ministers, which authorized Provmcial Governments, 
local authorities, and the municipality of Buenos Aires to open 
brothels and to report to the Mimstry of the Interior on “ the 
establishments concerned ” The !Mmistry retained the right to refuse 
permits for the opening of such premises if it thought fit The decree, 
which mvolved the amendment of the “ social prophylaxis ” law of 
1936 (under which prostitution and maisons de tolerance had been 
abolished), said that the re-openmg of brothels was “ an imperative 
necessity ” because the 1936 law had led to a great mcrease m sexual 
cnme and venereal disease. 

The Vatican newspaper Os&ervatore Romano, in its issue of 
Dec. 23, said that the policy of the regime m Argentma had 
become not repressive of slight abuses but oppressive of 
Catholicism, of the religious and moral freedom of the faithful, 
and of the rights of the Church.” In a further article on Dec. 29, 
the Osservatore said that recent actions by the Feronista 
Government appeared to be “ incompatible with the doctrme 
and rights of the Church,” and that an apparent attempt was 
being made to ‘‘consecrate not only the prmciple of absolute 
separation between religion and politics ” but also “ the pre- 
eminence of ‘ reasons of State ’ over those of duty and religious 
conscience.” In particular, the Osservatore protested against 
the legalization of divorce and the denial of the Church’s right 
to participate m the education of the young. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribime - Times - 
The Universe - Le Monde, Pans) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Book Production in 1954. 

During 1954 a total of 19,188 titles, of which 5,846 were 
reprints or new editions, were issued by British publishers, 
both figures being the highest ever recorded m Bntam, The 
1954 figure was 931 greater than that of 1953 and 447 greater 
than that of 1952, the pre\’ious record year. Annual figures of 
British book-publishmg smce 1937 are as follows : 


Year 

Total 

Reprints and 
New Editions 

1937 

. 17,137 

5,810 

1938 . . 

. 16,219 

5,307 

1939 . 

. 14,904 

4,493 

1940 . 

. 11,053 

3,530 

1941 . 

7,581 

2,326 

1942 

7,241 

1,499 

1943 

6,705 

1,201 

1944 . 

6,781 

889 

1945 . 

6,747 

921 

1946 . 

11,411 

1,508 

1947 . 

13,046 

2,441 

1948 . 

14,686 

3,924 

1949 . . 

17,034 

5,110 

1950 

17,072 

5,334 

1951 

18,066 

4,938 

1952 . 

18,741 

5,438 

1953 

18,257 

5,523 

1954 

19,188 

5,846 


The biggest mcreases in 1954 were m children’s books (1,966, 
agamst 1,590 in 1953) and educational books (1,680, agamst 
1,365). In fiction, the biggest category, there was a decline 
from 4,301 titles in 1953 to 4,204 in 1954, compared with 
5,097 in 1937. Books on art and architecture were more than 
double the pre-war figure, whilst books on politics were below, 
and those on sociology above, pre-war. (The Bookseller) 

C. SPAIN. — Cultural Agreement with Germany. 

It was announced m Bonn and Madrid on Dec. 15 that the 
Spanish and Federal German Governments had concluded a 
cultural agreement providmg for the exchange of teachers and 
students, the establishment of University chairs for the study 
of the other country’s language, history and institutions, and 
the holding of exhibitions, concerts, theatrical and cinemato- 
graphic performances, etc. (Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) 
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A. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — New Loans and 
Issues. - Ninth Annnai Report. - Discussions on Converti- 
bility and Overseas Investment Problems. - Govern- 
mental Support for Ihtemationai Finance Corporation. 

In addition to the loan of 810,000,000 to the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India (see 13974 A), 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
made the following loans in recent months (dates of announce- 
ment in parentheses) • 

Austria. The eqiuTaleiit of $12,000,000 in Italian lire and Swiss 
francs to the Dmukrafht erke (Drava River Power Company) and 
the VerbundaeseUschaft (Austrian Electric Power Company) to help 
finance the Reisseck-Kreuzeck hydro-electric power scheme which, 
when completed, will increase Austria’s generatini? capacity by 
112,000 kilowatts and enable more power to be supplied to northern 
Italy. The loan — the first to he made to Austria by the International 
Bank — ^was guaranteed by the Austrian Governinent Terms : 
3 1 per cent p a interest, plus 1 per cent p a commission, repayable 
within 25 years starting on July 15, 1959 (July 19, 1954) 

Belgium. It was announced on Dec. 1 5 that, in a combined operation 
which would be the first of its kind the Belgian Government 
would borrow SoO.000,000, of which $30,000,000 would be issued in 
mtemational markets and $20,000,000 would be lent by the Inter- 
national Bank. The loan would help to finance the modernization of 
Belgium’s inland waterways and the port of Antwerp. Terms of the 
Bank loan * 3| per cent p.a interest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission, 
repayable within 15 years startmg on Feb. 15, 1965. 

The public issue would be offered by an underwriting group of 71 
XJ.S investment firms and banks headed by Morgan Stanley and Co. 
and Smith, Barney and Co.; apart from that sold to U S mvestors, 
a substantial portion of the issue would be sold to foreign dealers m 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Bntam, etc It would be 
divided by maturities as follows $5,000,000 of 3-year 3| per cent, 
$5,000,000 of 4-year 3i per cent, and $5,000,000 of o-year 3| per 
cent bonds, aU offered at par , and $15,000,000 of 10-year 4 per cent 
sinking fund bonds, offered at 99 i per cent 

Ceylon. The equivalent of $19,110,000 in various currencies to 
the Ceylon Government to enable it to start the second stage of the 
Aberdeen-Laksapana hydro-electric scheme for power supply to 
south-western Ceylon. Terms : 3 3 per cent p a. interest plus 1 per 
cent p.a commission, repayable withm 25 years beginning on Jan 15, 
1959. (June 18, 1954). 

Colombia, $5,000,000 to the Caja de Credifo Agrario, Industrial y 
MxnerOf an autonomous credit institution, which will place orders 
for agricultural machinery on behalf of established distributors who 
will subsequently sell the machinery at reasonable prices to farmers, 
co-operatives, etc. The Bank of the Manhattan Company and the 
First National Bank of Boston participated in the loan, without the 
International Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $2,000,000 and 
$1,000,000 respectively. Terms of the loan, which was guaranteed 
by the Colombian Government : 31 per cent p a interest, plus 
1 per cent p a. cominission, repayable within 7 years beginning on 
May 15, 1957. (Dec. 30, 1954). 

El Salvador. $11,100,000 to the Government of El Salvador to 
cover the foreign exchange costs of completing the ** aU-weather ” 
road extending along the Pacific Coast from the Gnatemalan border 
to the port of La Umon, on the Gulf of Fonseca. Terms : 31 per cent 
p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, repayable wdthm 12 
years starting on Aprii 15, 1959. (Oct. 12, 1954). 

France. $7,500,000, guaranteed by the French Government, to 
the Office central des cJiemvns de fer de la France d^ovire-mer for the 
purchase of 69 diesel locomotives and the improvement of other 
facilities on the French West African railways. J. P. Morgan and Co., 
the XT S bankers, participated in the loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $609,000. Terms ; 3^ per cent 
p.a mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a commission, repayable within 12 
years starting on Dec. 1, 1956, (June 10, 1954). 

India. $16,200,000 to help finance the foreign exchange costs of 
a thermal electric power plant designed to reheve the power shortage 
in Bombay and surroundmg mdustrial areas. The loan, which was 
guaranteed by the Indian Government, was made to the Tata Hydro- 
electric Power Supply Co , the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., 
and the Tata Power Co., and $1,364,000 of the total was supplied by 
the National City Bank of New York without the International Bank’s 
guarantee. Terms : 3| per cent p.a mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. 
commission, repayable withm 20 years starting on Oct. 15, 1958. 
(Nov. 20, 1954). 

Mexico. $61,000,000, guaranteed by the Mexican Government, 
to the Pacific Bailroad of Mexico for its modernization programme, 
estimated to cost $80,000,000. The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
and the Chemical Bank and Trust Company participated in the 
loan, without the International Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$2,420,000. Terms * 3f per cent p a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. 
commission, repayable within 15 years starting on June 1, 1959. 
(Aug. 24, 1954). 

Pakistan. £5,000,000 to the Sui Gas Transmission Company (see 
13442 A). Six British banks — the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, the Eastern Bank, Grindlay’s Bank, Lloyds Bank, the 
the Mercantile Bank of India, and the National Bank of India — agreed 
to participate In the loan, without the International Bank’s guarantee, 
to the extent of $1,806,000. The loan was guaranteed by the Pakistani 
Government. Terms : 3 1 per cent p.a interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. 
commission, repayable within 20 yew on Aug. 1, X956. 

(Jupe 3f 1954). 


Peru. $5,000,000 to the Banco de Fomento Agrapecuario del Peru 
(a government inatitution for providing agricultural credits and other 
help to agriculture) to increase its lendmg facilities and to finance 
imports needed to stimulate Peruvian agricultural production. The 
New York Trust Company participated m the loan, without the 
International Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $748,000. Terms : 
3i per cent p a. mterest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission, repayable 
withm 8 years starting on Aug 1, 1957 (Nov. 13, 1954) 

Mr. Eugene Black, the president of the International Bank, 
stated on Aug. 12 that money was flow’mg back mto the Bank 
so freely that it had been decided not to proceed with a further 
bond issue on the U.S. capital market as had originally been 
intended for the autumn of 1954. Mr. Black explained that 
money 'was bemg recovered m three mam ways ; (1) by amorti- 
zation payments on loans ; (2) by pre-pajments such as that 
by the Netherlands (see below) ; and (3) by selling to private 
investment institutions parts of the International Bank’s 
loan portfolio. In this last connexion, he said that $41,487,965 
worth of loans (most of them maturing in 1-5 years) had been 
sold to private investors, $8,286,198 bearing the guarantee of 
the Bank and the rest without guarantee. 

It had been announced on Aug, 12 that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had redeemed $52,215,000 and 12,498,000 Belgian francs of 
the balance of $190,362,000 still outstanding on the $195,000,000 
loan received from the International Bank m 1947 (see p. 11596). 
Smee these pre-payments covered the longest maturities of the loan, 
the Netherlands Government thereby saved interest of over 8,000,000 
guilders a year. 

On Sept 16 it was announced that K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) 
would repay the balance of $5,600,000 of the $7 000 000 loan received 
in 1952 (see 12129 B) by means of a new four-year loan concluded 
with two New York banks (the Chase National Bank and the National 
CRy Bank), each of which was re-financing $2,300,000. 

The ninth annual report of the International Bank (covering 
its activities for the year ended June 30, 1954), which was 
published on Sept. 25, gave total lendmgs of the bank smee its 
inception as $1,914,000,000. The distribution of this total (less 
$40,000,000 cancelled or refunded), aecordmg to geographical 
area and purpose, was as follow^s : 

(In milhon dollars) 

Asia and Western 

Middle Austral- Hemi- 


Purpose 

East 

Africa 

asia 

Europe 

sphere 

Total 

Reconstruction 

— 

— 

— 

497 

— 

497 

Electric power 

63 

88 

33 

35 

290 

509 

Transport 

86 

71 

74 

63 

103 

397 

Communications 

2 

— 

— 

— 

24 

26 

Agriculture and 

forestry 

47 

— 

71 

29 

20 

167 

Manufacture and 

mmmg 

32 

— 

26 

90 

20 

168 

General de- 

velopment 

2 

40 

— 

68 

— 

110 

Total 

232 

199 

204 

782 

457 

1,874 


The follo'wing issues and sales of bonds were recently made 
by the International Bank : 

(1) Cau.$25 000,000 Zi per cent 15-yeap bonds were offered for 
public subscription on the Canadian market at 99 J per cent on 
June 15 by an underwriting syndicate of 27 Canadian banks and 
investment firms, headed by A E. Ames and Co. Ltd., Wood, Gundy 
and Co- Ltd., and the Domimon Securities Corporation Ltd. 

(2) 40.000,000 guilders Zh per cent bonds, repayable in 10 equal 
annual instalments as from 1960, were offered at par for public 
subscription in the Netherlands on July 12 by an underwriting 
syndicate of 14 Dutch hanks headed by the Nederlandse Handels 
Maaischapptj , 

(3) £5,000,000 Zi per cent 1969-74 bonds were offered for public 
subscription in Britain at 98 per cent on July 21 by a group of 
merchant banks headed by Barmg Brothers and Co. 

(4) The International Bank announced on Sept 20 that it had 
sold $50,000,000 24 per cent Five-year Bonds to private investors in 
23 countries outside the U.S A. This was the first time that an issue 
of International Bank dollar bonds had been sold exclusively outside 
the United States. 

The nmth annual joint meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank was held in 
Washington from Sept. 24-29, being attended by delegates from 
the 57 member-nations. The chief topic of discussion was the 
possibility of restormg convertibility. 

Whereas Dr. Erhard (the West German Minister for Economic 
Affairs) claimed that conditions for restoring convertibihty had never 
been so favourable as at present, M. Faure (the French Finance 
Minister) contended that the basic requirements had not yet been 
attained, whilst the South African delegate described convertibility 
as “ a wiU-o’-the-wisp until the price of gold is brought into line 
with the general price level.” 

Mr. R. A. Butler (the British Chancellor of the Exchequer), speaking 
“ as what is kno'wn as the banker for the sterling area and as one 
who realizes that sterling finances about half of the world’s trade ” 
emphasized that a mood of the utmost responsibility was essential 
In deciding upon such a great concept as oonvertlbmty, and pointed 
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out that there were certain factor^ — as V S aid, V S military 
expenditure overseas (mcludin^ oS^nore purchases), and contiuied 
European discrimination against dollar lu.poits — whi^n could not 
he regarded as dumble and lasting. Altliongh the official gold and 
dollar reserves of countries outside the U.S A had risen by 
$3,500,000,000 between December 1951 and March 1954, these 
reserves amounted in many instances to only a small pronortion 
of the total annual imports, and were in general snll inadequate 
to support by themselves a decisive move forward to convertibility 
In his view, some more stable factors, such as increased production 
in certain countries, increased opportunities for trading and more 
willingness to mvest overseas — were required. The British Govern- 
ment believed that the IMF. would have many opportunities to 
play a constructive role m the movement towards convertibility, 
and IVIr. Butler suggested that the executive directors should be 
asked to study the I Mi.F.’s role m the more permanent arrangements 
which would lie ahead. 

Mr. George Humphrey (U S. Secretary of the Treasury) gave an 
assurance that his Government was determined to implement its 
liberal trade programme, but pomted out that it would have to he 
based on “ the most efficient use of capital and resources consistent 
with our national security and mterests,” and on the maintenance 
of a high level of domestic economic activity “We shall contmue,” 
he added, “ to do our part in trade, m financial support, and in 
other waj^, m the movement towards healthier and freer trade and 
pavment*! under the programme set foith by the Pesident in his 
March 30 message to our Congress ” (see 13590 A) 

In a discussion of investment problems, both Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Hmnphawy reiterated that, apart from an attractive return on 
capital, private investors sought an assurance that the host country 
would be willing to allow the remittance of profits and the repatriation 
of capital. 

Before leaving Washington, ^Ir. Butler spoke again of 
international investment and the prospects of convertibiiily 
in an address to the National Press Club. 

Calling for more American investment m imder- developed territories 
and a more liberal TJ.S trade pohcy, Mr Butler said : “ We m 
Britain are placing about per cent of our national income in fresh 
investment overseas. If you were to do this much, then the sum 
would be no less than $5,000,000,000 (^1,785,700,000) a year . 
One-and-a-half per cent of your national income for overseas invest- 
ment and one per cent of your market for manufactured goods — ^these 
are not figures which would make your giant economy shiver** 
There were, he thought, five sectors in which “ hard work had to 
be done ’* before convertibility could be achieved : (1) Europe — 
where convertible and inconvertible currencies had to be reconciled ; 
(2) the sterling area — ^where progress in perfecting internal pohcies 
had to be consohdated ; (3) the United States — ^where President 
Eisenhower’s trade libeialwation policies had to be carried forward , 

(4) the I.M.F. — ^which should develop more elastic credit policies , 

(5) GATT — ^where the task of reviewing and confirming a code of 
international trade rules had to be accomplished. 

Although the International Bank stated, in its report that 
the proposal to set up an International Fmance Corporation 
for helping under-developed areas had made no progress 
during the year, Mr. George Humphrey announced only a 
few weeks later (on Nov. 11, 1954) that the U.S. Government 
would seek Congressional approval for U.S. participation in 
the Corporation. Mr. Butler likewise stated m the House of 
Commons on Dec. 2 that, subject to certam conditions, the 
British Government would be ready to seek Parliamentary ap- 
proval for U.K. participation. (International Bank, Washmgton 
- New York Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep, 13544 D.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Agricultural Industry. - 
Wage Increases for Farm Workers. 

The Agricultural Wages Board, on Jan. 5, 1955, confirmed 
the proposals made on Dec. 1, 1954, to increase the minimum 
wages of adult male farm workers by 7s. weekly to £6. 7s, 
for a 47-hour week, and to increase the wages of women farm- 
workers by 5s. to £4. 16s. (except in four areas where women’s 
wages were related to a 40-hour week and the minimum would 
be £4. 10s. weekly). Proportionate increases w^ere granted in 
overtime, juvenile, and casual workers’ rates. The increases, 
which will come into force on Jan. 24, 1955, and wiU affect 
about 618,000 farm workers, were expected to add about 
£12,000,000 yearly to the agricultural mdustry’s wages bill. 

On June 14, 1954, the Board had rejected a claim by the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers for “substantial** wage increases, 
and on Deo. 1 had rejected a further claim for an increase of £1 
weekly to bring the weekly minimum for adult males up to £7. 
The workers* side (which claimed that farm workers* pay was dropping 
behind that of industrial workers, with the result that there was “ a 
serious drift from the land **) thereupon put forward the proposal 
for a 78. increase, which was carried against the opposition of the 
employers* side and with the support of the independent members 
of the Board. 

Weekly mcreases of 8s, (men) and 5s. (women) for Scottish 
farm workers, effective from Feb. 14, 1955, were approved 
by the Scottish Agricultural Wages Board on Dec. 13, 1954. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) 

(Prev. rep. Farm Wages, 13128 A.) 


) B FPANCE. — M. Schneiter succeeds M. Le Troquer 
I as President of National Assembly. - Re-electson of 
AIM. MoMerviile, Sarraut, and Roche to Presidencies 
of Council of the Republic^ Assembly of the French 
Union, and Economic Council. 

The French National Assembiy met on Jan. 11 to elect its 
President for 1955, five candidates being nominated . 31. Andre 
Le Troquer (Socialist), the outgomg President. 31. Pierre 
Schneiter (31 R.P.), 31. Robert Brujneel (Independent Paysan)^ 
31. Gaston Palewski (Social Republican), and 31. 3Iarcel Cachm 
(Commimist). 31. Schneiter was elected on the third baHot, 


voting being as follows : 

Fir==t ballot 

Second ballot 

Third ballot 

31 Sebneiter . 

103 

226 

232 

31 Le Troquer 

150 

193 

158 

31 Cachm 

87 

S8 

86 

31 Bravneel 

101 





M Palewski 

70 





Others 

14 

8 

— 


Under the rules governing the election of a President of the 
Assembly, an absolute majority of those voting is required 
for the first two ballots only, a simple majority being sufficient 
on the third. After the first ballot, vhich vas indecisive (the 
necessary votes required being 263), 3131. Bru^meel and 
Palevski announced that they would withdraw then* candida- 
tures, w'hilst 31. Cachin announced that the Communists “would 
refuse to give their votes to 31. Le Troquer (as they had done 
in 1954) because of the Socialist Party’s support for 31. 3Iend^- 
France’s policy m the recent debate on the ratification of the 
Paris agreements. On the second ballot 31. Schneiter, though 
moving into first place, still failed to obtain the absolute 
majority required (258 votes), but on the third ballot he was 
successful owing to tlie Communists’ continued support of 
31. Cachin’s candidature. 

31 Schneiter (49) served in the French Air Force in 1939-40 and, 
after the fall of France, organized one of the resistance movements 
together with his brother Andr6, who was later killed by the Gestapo 
Appointed Under-Prefect of Reims (his birthplace) after the libera- 
tion, he has been a member of the two Constituent Assemblies, and 
of the National Assembly smce 1945 He was an Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the Gonm and Bidanlt Governments of 1946, and 
State Secretary for German and Austrian Affairs in the first Schnman 
Cabinet of 1947-48, before becoming 31inister of Public Health and 
Population — a post which he held umnterTuptcdly from July 1948 
to August 1951 in the Andr6 Mane, Schnman, Queuille, Bidanlt, 
and Pleven Cabinets In December 1953 31. Schneiter was appointed 
by the Committee of 3Iimsters of the Council of Europe to investigate, 
and seek practical solutions for, the problems of refugees and over- 
population in Western European countries (see 13404 A). A member 
of the Assembly’s Foreign AlCairs Commission, he abstained in the 
recent ratification debate on the Paris agreements. 

31. Gaston Palewski (Social Republican) w^as re-elected 
senior vice-president of the Assembly, the other vice-presidents 
being M. Robeit Lacoste (Socialist), 31. Andre 3IercieT (Com- 
munist), 31. Jules- Julien (Radical), 31. Godm (A.R.S.-Dissident 
Gaullist), and 31. Robert Bruyneel (Independent Paysan). AH 
had been vice-presidents m 1954 except 31. Lacoste, wiio 
succeeded 31. Raymond-Laurent (M.R.P.). 

31. Gaston 3Xonnerville (Radical) w^as re-elected President of 
the Council of the Republic on the same date, whilst 31. Albert 
Sarraut (Radical Socialist) was re-elected President of the 
Assembly of the French Union and 31- Emil Roche (Radical 
Socialist) President of the Economic Council. Both 31. 
31onneTville and 31. Sarraut were opposed by Communist 
candidates. — (Le 3Ionde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev, rep* i 3359 A.) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Ending of Rice Rationing* - Abolition 
of Rationing in East Bengal. 

The Palostani Food 3imisteT (3Ir. Pathan) announced on 
Nov. 22, 1954, that, m view of the improvement in the country’s 
food position, all controls on the price, purchase, and sale of 
rice would be lifted, as well as all restrictions on the movement 
of nee inside Pakistan, excluding the border areas. Exports 
of rice from West Pakistan would be free, subject to checks 
to be exercised by the Pakistan State Bank, although exports 
of each variety would be allowed only up to an exportable 
surplus assessed by the Mmistry of Food, and solely against cash. 
Rice exports firom East Pakistan would remain controlled. 
The East Bengal Commissioner of Civil Supplies (Mr. Bakar) 
announced in Dacca on Nov. 27 that rationing would be 
completely abolished in the Province from Dec. 13, and that 
the &vil Supplies Department would be wound up by March 31, 
195.5. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. Food Positions 12887 A 5 East Bengal, 13746 A.) 
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January B — 15, 1955. 


A. NATIONALIST CHINA. — Mutual Security Treaty | 
wilii tlie United States. - Further Coastal Clashes with 
Communist Forces. - Loss of Nationalist Destroyer. - j 
Seizure of Soviet and Polish Vessels. 1 

The signing of a mutual security treaty between the United 
States and the Chinese Nationalist Government m Formosa 
was announced in Washington on Dec- 1 , the following statement 
being issued : 

** The treaty will follow the general pattern of other security pacts 
which the United States has concluded in the Westem Pacific. The 
treaty will recognize the common mterest of the parties m the security 
of Taiwan (Formosa) and the Pescadores, and of the Western Pacific 
islands under the jurisdiction of the United States. It wiU provide 
lor inclusion by agreement of other territories xmder the jtpisdiction 
of the parties It is directed against threats to the security of the 
treaty area from armed attack, and provides for continuing consulta- 
tion regarding any such threat or attack 

“ This treaty will forge another link in the system of collective 
security established by the various collective defence treaties already 
concluded between the U.S A. and other countries in the Pacific area. 
Together these airangements provide the essential framework for 
the defence by the free peoples of the Western Pacific against Com- 
munist aggression. Like the other treaties, tins treaty between the 
Umted States and the Republic of China will he defensive m character. 

It will reafiarm the dedication of the parties to the purposes and 
principles of the U.N. Charter ” 

Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, answered questions 
about the implications of the treaty at a press conference on 
the same day. 

Asked if an attack on Formosa by the Chinese Communists would 
be followed by a state of war with the U.S.A , IMr. Dulles replied 
that ** that would be the probable result.” As regards a possible 
Communist invasion of Quemoy and other offshore islands, Mr. Dulles 
drew attention, to President Eisenhower^s statement (see 13785 A) 
that the position would have to be considered in the fii^t instance 
by the U.S military authorities, after which the President would 
make the final decision. Asked how^ the treaty changed the status quo 
in the Formosa area, Mr Dulles replied that as far as treaty relation- 
ships were concerned, Formosa and the Pescadores would now be 
placed in the same category as South Korea, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Replying to othei questions, IMr. Dulles said that 
the U.S.A. would not automatically include m the treaty’s protective 
area any part of mamland China which might be mvaded and held 
by the Chinese Nationalists 

President Eisenho'wer sent a special message to the U.S. 
Senate on Jan. 6 asking it to give “ early and favourable 
consideration” to the mutual defence treaty, which was 
designed to “ deter any attempt by the Chinese Communist 
regime to bring its aggressive mUitary ambitions to bear 
agamst the treaty area.*' 

The following statement on the treaty was made to the 
British House of Commons on Dec 8 by the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Anthony Eden * 

‘‘ H-M. Government have been kept generally informed m recent 
weeks of the U.S. Government’s intentions m this matter H.M. 
Government are satisfied that the treaty is in fact purely defensive, 
and that its object is to place relations between the U.S. Government 
and the Nationalist Chmese on such a basis as will result in a closer 
degree of consultation. No special representations have been made 
to the U.S. Government. Our views were made clear m the course 
of our consultations with them about the situation m the Far East.” 

In reply to questions, Sir Anthony made it clear that Britam was in 
no sense a party to the treaty. 

A denunciation of the treaty, coupled with a warnmg that 
the U.S. Government would be responsible for “ all the grave 
consequences ” if it did not withdraw its armed forces from 
Formosa and other Nationalist-held islands, was issued on 
Dec. 8 by Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the Chmese 
People’s Republic. 

After condemning the treaty as a warlike provocation against 
the People’s Republic of China,” Mr. Chou declared * ** By this 
treaty the U.S. Government attempts to legalize its armed seizure 
of Taiwan (Formosa) and, with Taiwan as a base, to extend its 
agression against China and prepare a new war. The hberation of 
Taiwan and the liquidation of the traitorous Ohiang Kai-shek chque 
IS a matter which falls entirely withm the scope of China’s sovereignty, 
and no interference by any foreign country will be tolerated . . . 
The CMang Kai-shek clique has no authority whatsoever to conclude 
any treaty with any country. The ‘ mutual security treaty ’ between 
the U.S A. and Ohiang Kai-shek has no legal basis whatever, and is 
nuK and void , . 

The Soviet Government issued a statement on Dec. 15 
condemning the treaty as ‘‘an interference m the internal 
affairs of China ” ; supporting “ the demands of the Chmese 
People’s Republic for the withdrawal of American troops from 
Formosa and the Pescadores ” ; and expressing its “ imder- 
standing ” of “ the determination of the Chmese people to 
liberate Formosa and the Pescadores, which are an integral 
part of Chinese territory.” ^ 


The Nationalist-held Tachen Islands (off the Chekiang 
coast, about 200 miles north of Formosa) were heavily raided 
bv Communist aircraft from Nov. 1-4, 1954, and on Jan. 10, 
1955. The attack on the latter date was carried out by over 
60 bombers and fighter-bombers (tivo of which -were claimed 
by the Nationalists to have been shot down), causing con- 
siderable damage and a number of civilian casualties. During 
the last three months of 1954 the Nationalist Air Force carried 
out attacks from time to time on Communist batteries, supply 
dumps, etc., on the Chekiang and Fukien coasts, whilst inter- 
inittent artillery duels contmued between Nationalist batteries 
on Quemov Island and Communist batteries on the Chinese 
mainland. " On Nov. 14 the Chmese Nationalist destroyer- 
escort Tai Ping (1,400 tons) was sunk by four Communist 
torpedo-boats near the Tachen Islands, about 40 of her crew 
of 200 being lost. The Tai Ping, the largest^ Nationalist 
warship so far sunk by the Communists, was one of six destroyer- 
escorts handed over to China by the United States after the 
Second World War. 

A strong protest at the seizure of a Soviet tanker by the 
Chmese Nationalists was made by the Soviet Government on 
June 24, 1954, to the U.S. Government, "whilst similar protests 
were made by Poland in October and November regardmg the 
seizure of two Polish merchant ships by the Nationalist 
authorities. 

Tbe Soviet Note said that the Soviet tanker Tuapse, with a cargo 
of paraffin oil, had been stopped on the high seas south of Formosa 
on June 23 by ‘"a naval vessel of destroyer type ” and had been 
compelled to change course under threat of armed action, the 
subsequent fate of the vessel and its crew_ being unknown. Afrei 
declaiing that it was obvious that the seizure of a Soviet tanker 
in waters controlled by the U.S. Navy could only be carried out by 
naval forces of the Umted States,” the Note demanded the immediate 
return of the Tuapse and her crew, the punishment of ** the American 
officials involved,” and measmes to prevent a repetition of such 
actions, which flagrantly violate the freedom of shipping on the high 
seas.” The U S. Government s reply, presented on June 26, rejected 
** as completely without foundation the allegation that U S. naval 
forces seized or otherwise interfered with the Soviet tanker in 
question.” 

The Chinese Nationahst Government announced on June 26 that 
the Tuapse had been stopped by a Nationalist warship while bound 
for the Communist bandit ” poit of Shanghai, and had been brought 
into a Formosan harbour The seizure of the vessel was justified on 
the ground that she was attempting to ship oil to Communist China 
in defiance of the Nationalist blockade. 

The Nationalist Government further announced on Oct 15 that 
it had confiscated the 8, 000 -ton Polish tanker Praca and would 
probably confiscate the 6,000-ton Pohsh freighter Prezydent Qottuald, 
[The former vessel had been seized earlier in October, and the lattei 
m May, while carrying caigo to or from Communist China ] It wa.? 
stated in Washington on Oct. 17 that the U S State Depaitnxent 
had requested the Department of Justice to allow 23 Polish seamen 
from the Praca and the Prezydent GoUwaM to enter the U S A. as 
political refugees at their own request. 

The Polish Government presented Notes to the U S A. on Oct, 12, 
Oct. 26 and Nov. 20 protesting at the “ forcible detention ” of the 
Praca and Prezydent OottuaM by the Chmese Nationalists, and 
declaring that these vessels had been the vietnns of "piratical 
assaults conomitted by units of the Ohiang Kai-shek chque sub- 
ordinated to the Umted States.” After declaring that the crew of the 
Prezydent Gottwedd had for the last six months " been imprisoned and 
denied the right to return to their homeland and families,” the Note 
of Nov. 20 protested at "the recruitment, by the help of moral 
pressure and terror, of a group of Polish sailors and their transporta- 
tion to the U.S.A for the purpose of using them as obedient tools in 
anti-Pohsh propaganda.” The Note demanded the return of both 
vessels, with their crews and cargoes, and the punishment of those 
responsible for their detention. 

The U S. Government, in its reply (Dec 8). dissociated itself com- 
pletely from the seizure of the two Polish ships, and from the decision 
of the 23 sailors to seek asylum in the Umted States. It suggested 
that the Polish Government should enter into direct diplomatic 
negotiations with the Chmese Nationalist Government on this matter, 
through diplomatic channels. 

The Soviet Government, on Aug. 4, 1954, drew the U.S. 
Government’s attention to the fact that American planes had 
on. several occasions flown over Soviet ships in the Formosan 
area at a “ proyoeatively ” low level, and asked that such 
“ impermissible ” practices should cease. The U.S. reply, 
delivered on Nov. 29, said that the incidents mentioned 
apparently referred to “the identification by U.S. naval 
aircraft of commercial vessels operating on the high seas 
around the island of Formosa.” It denied that such identifica- 
tion procedure was m any way illegal or a violation of inter- 
national law, and said that it was made in order to detect 
the presence of ships which might be hostile to the U.S. Seventh 
pieet. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribime - Times) 

(Prev. rep. Formosaj 13785 A.) 
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Kti.'ilNG S CONTEMPORARY AKCUI\E; 
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A. SO\'IET UNION. — M. ^lalenkov on International j 
Problems. - Replies to U.S. Correspondent. 

The Soviet A^'eiicy iTass^ ca\e tlie text on Jan. 1 of ^ 

replies made by M, Maienkov, Prime Minister of the U.S.S.H., 
to a senes of questions put to him'^by Mr. Charles E. Schott, 
manager of the asiiiogton Bureau of Telenews Production Inc 
Ian American television ne^^sreei agency). 

Q. ''' What IS the be^t way of maiiitairLi.iig' peace between our two 
toun tries H ” 

A. “ Tae maintenance of peace between the USSR and the 
U 5 A. reqmies, m the first place, that both sides should sincerely 
desire peace and stiive for it, and that in their relations they should, 
start from the possibility and need of peaceful eo-existence with each 
other, on the basis of their legitimate mutual interests. The Sonet 
Union, guided by these principles, is ready to do everythmg m its 
power to ensure firm and lasting peaceful relations between the 
U.S.S.R and the USA and is ready to settle existing differences 
on the assumption that similar readiness will also be displayed by 
the Umted States.” 

Q, *■ TtTiat, m your opimon, is the chief cause of the tension 
between the Sonet Union and the United States ^ ” 

A. “ The chief cause of tension is the pohey of certain American 
circles aimed at re-establishiiig a revenge-seeking West German army, 
at an arms drive, and the creation of a netwoik of American military 
bases around the Soviet Umon and other peace-loving States — a 
policy which can be regarded in no other light than as preparation 
for a new war. At present the threat to peace and the war danger 
are growing through the fault of the Western Powers, which have 
concluded the London and Paris agreements. In order to remove 
tension in the relations between the U.S S K and the U.S.A , and 
to establish a firm foundation for peaceful co-operation between our 
countries, it is essential that an end should be made to the policy of 
re-establishmg German militarism — a militarism which has brought 
incalculable calamities upon mankind — and that the arms drive 
should be ended and a stop put to the policy of encirchng the peace- 
loving States with military bases ** 

Q. “ Would you welcome diplomatic talks on the settlement of 
existing differences m the Far East ^ ” 

A. Yes, talks between the States concerned in the settlement of 
Fai’ Eastern questions should be welcomed The experience of the 
Geneva Conference, m which the People’s Republic of China took 
part together with other Powers, shows that such talks jueld good 
results.” 

Q. ** What ai*e your vie\%s on the question of mternational control 
over atomic weapons, and do you think it possible to work out a 
successful plan acceptable to all the parties concerned ? ” 

A. The U S S.R. stands for the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons, for their complete removal from the armaments of 
States, and for the estabhshment of strict international control over 
the fulfilment of the agreement ” 

Q. “ Would you welcome diplomatic talks that would lead to 
a conference between the heads of the Governments of France, Great 
Bntam, the Soviet Union, and the Umted States 1 ” 

A. On this question it should first of all be said that the U.S A., 
Britain and France have recently been doing everything to prevent 
a satisfactory solution of the question of a conference of the heads 
of Governments of the four Powers, It is well known that the three 
Western Powers are trying to reach a separate settlement of very 
important international questions — ^those relating to Germany m the 
first instance. Is it not clear that it is impossible to follow such a 
policy and at the same time to spread illusions among the peoples 
i^arding a four-Power conference The gist of the matter is that 
a conference of the heads of Governments of France, Great Britain, 
the U.S.S.R and the U.S A. must not be faced with the/a^^5 accomplis 
of separate decisions on questions which are to be examined at the 
four-Power conference.” 

In conclusion, M. Malenkov sent his heartfelt greetings 
and best w’lshes for the New Year ” to the American people. 
(Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. M. Malenkov, 13614 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Quarterly Trade Figures. 

- Provisional Figures for Year 1954. 

Trade figures for the last quarter of 1954, and provisional 
figures for the year 1954 as a whole, are shown in the followmg 
table : 

Re- Adverse 



Impel ts 

Exports 

exports 

Balance 



(£ million) 


October 

22s 2 

214 9 

9.2 

4 1 

November 

333 8 

196.5 

5.5 

131.8 

December* 

314.5 

255.7 

8.4 

50 4 

Year 1954* . 

3,382.5 

2,674.0 

100 5 

608 0 


Provisional. 


Exports in 1954 were the highest on record, and the 
adverse balance for the year was about £47,000,000 lower 
than in 1958. The trade figures for the last quarter of 1954 
were seriously affected by the dock strikes (see 13970 A) ; 
imports in October and exports in November were lower than 
customary, whilst imports m November and exports in 
November and December were higher. — (Board of Trade 
Journal) - ^ (Prev. rep.* 13902 C ; 1953 Figures, 13495 A.) 


C. WESTERN GERMANY. -- Recall of Charg^ 
d’ Affaires in London. - Federal Government’s Statement 
on alleged Remarks of Frau ScHitter. 

The German Federal Go’v emment issued a statement on Jan. 3 
descTibmg as extremely regrettable the mexcusable ’* 
remarks which were alleged to have been made on Dec. 20 by 
Frau Daisy Sclilitter, the wife of the acting Charge d’.Affaires 
in London (Herr Oskar Schlitter), at a Christmas party given 
to members of the German diplomatic mission in London. 

According to press reports, Frau Schhtter was alleged to have said : 
“ My husband and I find agam and agam what treacherous ground 
London can be, and we realize agam and again that we live among 
enemies We . must stick together in hostile foreign territory, 
for after two world wars we ai*e still living in a hostile ennromnent. 
Even those of the British who approach us with friendlmess are m 
fact immically disposed towards us ” 

The statement issued by the Federal Government was worded 
as follows : 

“ On Dec. 20 a Christmas party was held for the members of the 
German diplomatic mission m London The invitations were issued 
by Herr Sehlitter and his wife because Dr Schlange-Schoningen, 
the Chaige d’ Affaires, is on sick leave. Shortly after the party began 
Herr Schhtter had to leave because, on official orders, he had to 
attend a reception at the British Foieign Office His wife took over 
the task of welcoming the members of the mission and addre&smg 
a few words to the guests- Frau Schlitter, who was faced with this 
task unprepared, after the usual Christmas and New Year wishes 
described the position of Germans abroad She wanted to remind 
her listeners that every German, especially every member of a 
German mission abroad, should always bear m mind that he was in 
a foreign coimtry, and that the memories of the terrible events of the 
last war had by no means been effaced Frau Schlitter chose in this 
connexion the inexcusable expression * hostile foreign territory ’ 
(feindlicTies Atisland)^ which gave offence to her guests and which 
found its way into the British Press. Frau Schlitter most deeply 
regrets this lapse, which was due to her nervousness and inexperience. 

Investigation showed that the accounts of the affair had un- 
doubtedly been exaggerated, and that some statements attributed 
to Frau Schhtter had not been used by her in the form reported in 
the Pi ess Evidence from many observers of Herr Sohlitter’e activities 
in London, and from competent judges of his behaviour during the Nazi 
regime, shows that his political convictions, and those of his wife, are 
above aU suspicion. Any political conclusions which might have been 
drawn from this regrettable affair are therefore without foundation.” 

It was pointed out in Bonn that Frau Schhtter, a former actress 
and beauty queen, had had no sympathies whatsoever with the Nazi 
regime ,* that she had belonged to one of the resistance groups connected 
with the anti-Hitler bomb plot of July 20, 1944 , and that she had 
lost four membeis of her family in the purges which follow^ed the 
attempt on Hitler’s life. 

Following the alleged remarks of Frau Schlitter, an investiga- 
tion was carried out at the (^rman diplomatic mission in 
London by the head of the Personnel Department of the 
German Foreign Office, on the personal instructions of Dr. 
Adenauer. It was announced in Bonn on Jan. 8 that Herr 
Schlitter had been recalled from London, had voluntarily 
offered to resign from the German Diplomatic Service, and 
had been placed on leave of absence. [Herr Schlitter had served 
m the consular department of the German Embassy in London 
before the war.] 

Frau Sehlitter, who returned to Germany with her husband, 
was reported on Jan. 5 to have entered a hospital at Bad 
Godesberg for the treatment of an illness which had not yet 
been diagnosed. (Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 

D. INDIA. — Cabinet. - New Ministers of Defence and 
Home Affairs. - Abolition of Ministry of State Affairs. 

It was announced m New Delhi on Jan. 10 that Mr. Nehru, 
the Indian Prime Minister, had relinquished the post of Defence 
Mmister, although he would remain chairman of the Cabmet 
Defence Committee ; that Dr. Katju, the Minister fox Home 
Affairs, had taken over the Defence portfolio ; and that Pandit 
Pant, the former Chief Mmister of Uttar Pradesh, had been 
appomted Minister for Home Affairs. 

Earlier, on Jan. 4, it had been announced that President 
Prasad had issued an Order merging the Ministry of State 
Affairs with the Mmistry of Home Affairs as from Jan. 10. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13934 C.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — B.B.C. - Mr. Thomas 
Johnston appointed National Governor for Scotland. 

Mr. Thomas Johnston (72), chairman of the Scottish Tourist 
Board, jomed the Board of Governors of the B.B.C, on Jan. 1 
as national governor for Scotland and chairman of the Broad- 
castmg Council for Scotland. He succeeded Lord Clydesmuir, 
who died on Oct. 31. Mr, Johnston, Labour M.P. for West 
Stirlingshire from 1922-45, was Secretary of State for Scotland 
m the wartime Coalition Government. Lord Rosebery succeeded 
Mr. Johnston as chairman of the Scottish Tourist Board. 
(Times - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (13622 F ; 12305 A.) 
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KEESIXG S COXTEMPORAEY ARCHIVES 


January 8 — 15, 1955. 


A. NORTH ATXAISTrC TREATY ORGANI2ATION- 

— Faris^ Meeting of Nortli Atlantic Council. - Civilian 
Responsibility for Use of Atomic Weapons. - Infra- 
structive Programme for 1955. - NATO Air Defence 
Technical Centre to be established in Holland* 

The North Atlantic Council met m Paris on Dec, 17-18 
under the chairmanship of the Greek Foreign M mister, M. 
Stephanopouios, the following communique be mg issued at the 
end of the meeting (cross-headmgs inserted) : 

(1) Introduction. ** The North Atlantic Council, meeting m Paris 
under the chairmanship of ^Ir Stephanopouios . . . was attended 
bj Mxmsters of Foreign Affairs, Defence, Fmance, Economic Affairs, 
and Defence Production, 

(2) Secretary-General’s Progress Report. The Council noted the 
progress report by the Secretary-General covering activities and 
developments m the organization during the past twelve months. 
Ministers welcomed the extension of political consultation within the 
Coimcil. They noted with interest the steady progress in the infra- 
structure piogrammes and m emergency planning in the eml field, 
and recommended the continuance of these studies and of this work, 
m particular in civil defence. The report referred to the dissemination 
of information about NATO and to the forthcoming publication of 
the Secretary-General’s five-year report. It also emphasized the value 
of the visits of parliamentarians, of the development of voluntary 
organizations interested in NATO, and of tours of journalists to 
memh er-countries. 

(3) Disarmament, The Council exchanged views on matters of 
common concern in the international situation. It welcomed the 
efforts bemg made under the aegis of the United Nations for a world- 
wide agreement for a general hmitation and control of armaments. 

(4) Soviet Policy. The Council agreed that Soviet policy, backed 
as it is by ever-increasing militajy powei, contmues, in spite of some 
outward signs of flexibility, to be directed towards weakening and 
dividing the Western nations. Soviet policy contributes no con- 
structive solution for ensuring world security and for maintaining 
the freedom of peoples. It provides no ground for believing that the 
threat to the free world has diminished. 

The Council reaffirmed its will to build for peace on solid foundations 
of unity and strength. It noted with satisfaction the progress which 
has been made toward bringing mto effect the Paris agreements, 
which it regards as an essential contribution to the unity of Europe, 
to the security of the free world, and thereby to the cause of peace. 

(5) Air Defence Teclmical Centre. The Coimcil took note of a 
progress report submitted by the Military Committee. It noted with 
satisfaction that a request by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, had led to negotiations between the Netherlands and the 
Umted States, the recent completion of which will permit the 
establishment of a SHAPE Air Defence Technical Centre in The 
Hague at which scientists of all member-nations will be able to 
contribute to the development of air defence The Council also 
noted that the NATO Defence College . . . has made a valuable 
contribution of qualified personnel to staffs and agencies of NATO 
and of member-Govemments. 

(6) Civalian Control over Use of Atomic Weapons. The Council 
considered a report by the hlilitary Committee on the most effective 
pattern of NATO military defensive strength over the next few vears, 
taking Into account modern developments in weapons and techniques 
It approved thi** report as a basis for defence planmng and prepara- 
tions by the NATO military authorities, noting that this approval 
did not involve the delegation of the responsibility of Governments 
to make decisions for putting plans into action in the event of 
hostilities 

(7) Future Programmes, Infrastructure, Forces* Strength, etc. The 

Council considered the report on the annual review for 1954. which 
sets forth the co-ordinated NATO defence programmes for the next 
three years. The review was based on the Council directive, adopted 
in December 1953, that it would be necessary for member-countries 
to support over a long period forces which, by their balance, quality, 
and efficiency would be a major factor in deterrmg aggression. 

The Ministers considered and accepted as military guidance a 
report by the Military Committee giving its comments on the 1954 
annual review. This report stressed that the level of forces for the 
defence of the NATO area should be maintained as planned. 

The Council noted that there had been an increase in the strength 
of NATO forces and further steady improvement in their efficiency 
over the past year. This improvement in quality resulted primarily 
from the large-scale combined exercises held by NATO land, sea 
and air forces, trom the increases in operational and support umts, 
and from the supply of large quantities of new equipment. 

The Council expressed its satisfaction at the expansion of European 
production of defence equipment, as well as the continued provision 
of North American equipment, and urged continued co-operation 
in research and development. 

Following the recommendations made in the annual review report, 
the Council adopted firm force goals for 1955, provisional goals for 
1956, and planning goals for 1957 The force goals agreed upon for 
1955 are of about the same numerical strength as those for 1954, 
but further improvements in training, equipment, and effectiveness 
are provided for. The German defence contribution under the Paris 
agreement remains. In the opinion of the Council, an indispensable 
addition to the defence of the West. 


(S) Economic Progress. The Council noted with satisfaction the 
encouraging economir developments in manv member-countries over 
the past year, and narticrjarlv the expansion of production in several 
European countries. The additional resources thus made available 
have enabled f^irther improvepTents to be made m general welfare 
and social progress, while at the same time permitting a continued 
contribution toward increa=:es in the strength and effectiveness of 
NATO forces The Council recognized that further steady growth 
m the economm strength of the alliance as a whole is essential in 
order to preserve and increase the well-being and security of all 
member-counmes, and that to this end it is necessary to strengthen 
economic co-operation between member -countries.” 

One of the most controversial matters before the North 
Atlantic Council was the question of the use of atomic weapons 
m the event of an attack on the member-countries, and of the 
responsibility for their employment in such an eventuality. 
As stated m (6) above, it was decided that SHAPE should be 
given authority to plan its defensive strategy ‘‘taking into 
account modern developments m w^eapons and techniques,” 
but that the decision on the use of these weapons should be 
left m civilian hands. Another important decision, as mentioned 
m (5) above, was the creation of a NATO Air Defence Technical 
Centre at The Hague. 

Discussions on the current international situation were held 
m Paris on Dec. 18 betw^een Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Dulles and 
M. Mendes-France, all of whom were attendmg the meetmg 
of the North Atlantic Council. No official statement w^as issued, 
but it w^as understood that Britain and the U.S.A. had decided 
to guarantee the Franco-German agreement on the future 
status of the Saar. 

Other recent NATO developments are summarized below 
imder cross-headings : 

Infrastructure Programme for 1955. The NATO Information 
Division annoimced on Dec 13 that an ^81,000,000 infrastructure* 
programme had been approved for the year 1955 as part of the overall 
^700,000, 000 infrastructure programme, of which -£650,000,000 had 
so far been authorized for specific NATO proiects during the past 
6 k years Approximately 40 per cent of the 1955 programme would 
heusedforthe construction of additional airfields and for improvements 
to existing airfields ; 20 per cent would be used to expand the oil 
pipeline svstem (whirh, it was pointed out, already represented a 
£76,000,000 NATO investment) ; 10 per cent would be spent on 
telecommimications ; and the remaining five per cent would go to 
finance the construction of radar waiTiing installations, radio naviga- 
tional aids, and headquarters. 

The following details were released of NATO infrastructure progress 
during 1951 * (1) 132 airfields would be available tor NATO purposes 
bv the end of the year, including 12 which had been completed 
during 1954. (2) Eight countries had started work during the year 
on a 6,000-kilometre pipeline system, complete with pumping 
stations, storage facilities, etc , which had “ progressed from the ^tage 
of planmng and engineering to that of execution ” , the system 
called for a Central European network of pipelines with ports on 
both the Channel and Mediterranean coasts in order that it could 
he supplied by the tanker fleets of the NATO nations. (3) Far- 
reaching progress had been made in the NATO telecommunications 
system, and experts bad stated that European national plans for the 
improvement of commnnii'ations “ have been advanced by 10 to 
15 years through the NATO programme.” 

U.S. Air Bases. It was disclosed on Jan. 7, 1955, from U.S Air 
Headquarters at Wiesbaden (Germany) that the U S. Air Force was 
maintaining 53 operational bases in Europe and North Africa for 
Western defence against aggression ; that 40 of these bases were 
tactical and 13 administrative ; and that the U.S. Air Force in 
Europe numbered 83,400 airmen. 

JVlilitary Appointments, The following NATO appointments were 
announced on Jan 6 and Jan. 10 respectively : Air Vice-Marshal 
E. M F. Grnndy, of the British Joint Services Mission in Washington, 
as chairman of the NATO Military Agency for Standardization ; and 
Major-General R H Bower, Commanding Officer of the East Anglian 
District (U.K.), as Chief of Staff at Allied Forces H.Q., Northern 
Europe. 

The NATO Secretary- General (Lord Ismay) announced on 
Dec. 13 that Signor Giuseppe Cosmelli (Italy) had been 
appointed Assistant Secretary-General for Political Affairs in 
succession to Signor Sergio Femoaltea, recently appointed 
Italian Ambassador in Ottawa. Signor Cosmelh has held many 
important posts in the Italian Diplomatic Service, including 
those of Minister to South Africa and Ambassador to Austria. 
(NATO Information Division, Paris - Le Monde, Paris - Tunes 
- Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New Y'ork Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. North Atlantic Council 13850 A; 

li&astructure, etc., 13640 A 5 13426 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Adoption of Belgian Rifle. 

The Army Minister (Mr. Francis) announced on Jan. 13 
that the Australian Army would discard the Lee-Enfield .303 
rifle in favour of the Belgian FN.30 automatic rifle, which liad 
been adopted by NATO, — (Australian News Bureau) (13357 A.) 
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A. GER^iANY. — Release of Baron von Nenratli, 
Field-Marsbal Milcli, and other War Criminals. 

Baron 'von Xeuratii. the former German Foreipi 
under tlie Xazi regime, released on Xo\, 6 from Spandau 
prison, •v^here he was serving the sentence of 15 \ ears' imprison- 
ment imposed on him hy t!:e Internatiunal 3iiiitar\’ Tribunal 
at Xuremburg m 1940 ior iiar crm.es committed during his 
tenure of the post of Reich Protector of Bohcmia-rdoravia. 
The immediate release of \on Xeurath (Slj, on account of his 
age and iil-health, had been proposed on Xo\ . 2 by M. Pushkin, 
the Soviet High Commissioner in Germany, and had been 
agreed to by the three Western High Coirn issioncrs. 

M. Pasbkiii’s letters to the Western Hich Coirmi-sioners stated 
that the Czechoslovak Govemiaent had agreed to bis proposal for 
von Xenrath’s release The Western Hii?h Coirmiscioners, in t^el^ 
replies, expressed ap'een-ent with the Soviet proposal and recalled 
that they themselves had prexaoiisly made representations to the 
Soviet authorities on several 0 *^ 00 ®ioTis expressing concern about 
von Xenrath’s health It was stated m the Pre«s that von Xeurath 
was suffering from heart trouble and from an eve cataract, whilst a 
Government spokesman m Bonn stated on Xov 7 that von Xenrath’s 
release fulfilled a wish whi“h the Chancellor had repeatedly supported 
on purely humanitorian grounds Yon Xeurath had served eight years 
of his 15 -year sentence at the time of his release 

On March 25, 1954, it had been announced by the Allied 
High Commissioners in Bonn tliat they had proposed to the 
Soviet High Commissioner (tiien M. Semeonov) certain relaxa- 
tions m the regulations appbed to the se\ en major war criminals 
imprisoned at Spandau. Hiese prcpcsals, which were made m 
response to an appeal from L>r. Adenauer, provided that 
normal prison regulations should be introduced ; tliat the 
prisoners should accordingly be allowed to recehe more mail, 
parcels, and visitors ; that sentences might be reduced for 
good behaviour ; that, instead of the previous arrangements 
under which deceased prisoners would have been cremated and 
their ashes buried m the prison garden, relatives should be 
allowed to claim the body of any prisoner w’^ho died in prison ; 
and that seriously ill prisoners should be eligible for medical 
parole. An Allied spokesman said that if the Russians accepted 
all the Western proposals, at least two of the seven major Nazi 
war criminals — von Xeurath and ex-Admiral Rader — ^would 
be eligible for medical parole. 

Mr. Eden, replying to a question bv IMr. Arthur Lewis (Lab.) in 
the House of Commons on March 29, 1954, stated that he had raised 
with M Molotov during the Berlin Conference, in agreement with the 
French and U.S Foreign Mimsters, the question of providing hospital 
treatment for sick prisoners and arranging for the disposal of the 
bodies of dead prisoners, and had suggested that these matters 
shonld be examined by the four High Commissioners. He had now 
received a message from M. Molotov saying that the Soviet High 
Commissioner was ready to take part in such discussions. J^Ir. Eden 
denied that he had ever suggested to the Soviet authorities that any 
of the Spandau prisoners should be released. 

After M. Semeonov had agreed to the Western proposals, 
representatives of the four High Commissioners met in Berlin 
on April 6 to discuss the proposed alleviations. After two 
further meetings on April 26-27 it was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached wdth regard to relaxations m the hvmg 
conditions of prisoners, increased visits by relatives, and the 
removal of prisoners who were seriously ill to an outside hospital, 
if warranted by their condition. No agreement was reached on 
the question of medical parole. 

On Sept. 14 it was announced that Walther Funk, the former 
Nazi Mimster of Economics, had been taken from Spandau prison 
to the British Mihtary Hospital in Berlin for an operation under the 
terms of the four-Power agreement. Funk was subsequently returned 
to Spandau Ex-Admiral Karl Doenitz, who was serving a ten-year 
sentence in Spandau, was also taken to the British Military Hospital on 
Jan. 5, 1955, for an operation, which was successfully performed on 
the following day. 

Amongst the war criminals released by the Allied authorities 
during the second half of 1954 were the following : 

Erhard Aiilch, the former Field-Marshal and Inspector-General 
of the Luftwaffe, who had been sentenced by the U S. War Crimes 
Tribunal at Nuremberg in 1947 to life imprisonment for employing 
slave labour in Nazi aircraft factories This sentence had been 
reduced by the then U.S. High Commissioner (Mr. McCloy)in 1951 to 
15 years Milch was released by the U S. authorities from Landsberg 
prison on July 1, 1954, on the ground of good conduct. 

Kurt Meyer, a former S S major-general and commander of the 
Hitler Youth Division, who had been sentenced by a Canadian 
military court in 1945 for inciting his troops to refuse quarter to 
Allied soldiers, and for responsibility for the shooting of 18 Canadian 
P.O-W.S. The death sentence had first been commuted to life 
imprisonment, whilst in January 1954 the Canadian Government 
(actJng on the recommendation of the Mixed Consultative Clemency 
Board in the British Zone) had reduced the sentence to 14 years. 
Meyer’s release by the British authorities from Werl prison on Sept. 7, 
1954, was on the grounds of good conduct and the time he had 
spentf ip custody before sentence. 
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The U S. Commissioner's Office m Bonn announced 

I on July 3 that l)r Siegii lea Handioscr, the former lic-ad of the 
German Army s merlicai services had died in a Munich hospital 
j to which lie had been admitted on n.edicai paro*e. Kandlosex 
* iiad been sentencea by the L.S. War Crimes Iribunal to life 
\ impn-soniiient (later reduced to 20 years) for ordering medical 
I experiments on concentration carrp iniratcs 

The U ? H'gii Commis-ioii announced on Mar^h 25, 1954, that it 
wo’ild no longer announce the names of German war ermunals on 
their release from Landsberg prison The British High Commission 
announced on fvlay 19 relaxations in toe detention of German war 
crinanaJs at Werl prison , it was stated that ah those stiH detained 
had been moved to a separate part of the prison where they would no 
longer be “ in continuous close proximity ” to other prisoners, that 
thev would have better accommodation than before, and that there 
would also be some modifications m the day-to-dav regulations, in- 
chiding permission to meet more often m recreation rooms and to have 
meals m groups It was also recommended that, m co-operation with 
the German Federal Government, an inspection wouM be made once a 
year by the chairman of the Prison Commission for England and 
Wales and a semor German official In addition, a panel of three 
independent persons would be appointed by the High Commissioner, 
and would be permitted to visit Werl at any time to see conditions, 
hear complaints, and make suggestions to the High Commissioner. 

Further releases on the recommendation of the Mixed 
Clemency Board, or on the ground of good conduct or for 
medical reasons, vrere announced from time to time during 
the year by the British, U.S., and French authorities m 
Germany. On Dec. 7 Professor Oberlander, the Federal 
Mmister for Refugees, stated that only 371 Germans were still 
detamed by the Western allies for war crimes (177 m Germany 
and 194 abroad), whilst 260 war criminals had been released 
durmg the 3 'ear. He also announced tliat during 1954 a total 
of 1,609 German prisoners- of- war and civilian internees had 
been released by the Communist countries : 1,186 by the Soviet 
Umon, 234 by Czechoslovakia, 148 by Poland, 33 by Hungary, 
five by Rumania, and tliree by Albania. — {Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune - Frankfurter 
Aligemeine Zeitimg) (Prev. rep. War Criminals, 13355 A ; 
von Neurath, 8227 A 5 Milcli, Handloser, 9477 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues in 1954 . 

New capital issues m the U.K. m 1954 amounted to 

£471,130,000, as compared with £390,081,000 in 1953. Of the 
1954 total, £410,040,000 (87 per cent) was for the home market, 
£54,470,000 (11.6 per cent) for Commonwealth and Empire 
countries, and £6,620,000 (1.4 per cent) for foreign countries. 

Issues m respect of the home market were divided into the following 
categories : Public Bodies, £224,543,000 , Production, £138 418,000 ; 
Trade, £10,265,000 • Transport, £205,000 ; and Finance, £36,610,000. 
Classified by industnal and other groups, the total of all capital 
issues (home and overaeas) was divided as follows Goveraments, 
£35,123 000 ; Local Authorities, £18,243,000 ; Public Boards, 
£211,200,000 ; Railways, £90,000 , Gas and Water, £4,225,000 ; 
Electric Light and Power, £3.518,000 ; Telegraph and Telephone, 
£2,405,000 ; Road Transport, ml , Shipping, Canals and Docks, 
£205,000 ; Bankirg, Insurance, Investment and Finance £42,329,000; 
Property, £3,280,000 : Coal, Iron, Steel and Engineering, £19,566,000; 
Motors and Aircraft, £21,321.000 ; Mining, £7,249,000 ; Oil, iffi ; 
Tea, Coffee, and Rubber, £346,000 , Breweries and Distilleries, 
£5,630,000 , Miscellaneous, £97,200,000. 

The above figures exclude aU borrowings by the British 
Government ; shares issued to vendors ; allotments arising 
from the capitalization of reserve funds and undivided profits ; 
sales of already issued securities which add nothing to the 
capital resources of the company whose securities have been 
ottered ; issues in replacement of securities previously held in 
the United Kingdom ; and private plaemgs for which no market 
quotations are obtamed. (Midland Bank Ltd.) ( 1335 ^ D.) 

C. INDIA - PERSIA. — Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. - Signature and Provisions. 

A treaty of commerce and navigation betvreen India and 
Persia was signed m Teheran on Dec. 15 by the Persian Foreign 
Mmister (Mr. Entezam) and the Indian Ambassador (Mr. Tara 
Chand). The treaty regulated on a reciprocal basis the rights 
and obligations of nationals of either country m the territory 
of the other in such matters as the carrymg on of lawful occupa- 
tions and of engaging m commerce, mdustry, and trade; 
acquisition and disposal of movable and immovable property ; 
lawful protection of property and just compensation m case 
of confiscation or seizure ; taxation ; commercial enterprises ; 
access to courts of law ; exemption from compulsory military 
service ; and facilities for shipping. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. VATICAN, — The Pope’s Christmas Message. 

The text of the Christmas message -which is customarily 
broadcast by the Pope was released by the Vatican Press 
Office on Jan. S. Discussing the present division of the world 
be-fcween two great Power blocs, Pope Pius XII described the 
existing state of affairs as a cold peace ; contrasted the 
present “ co-existence m error * -with the real “ co-existence 
in truth ” that was needed between the nations ; and criticized 
statesmen on both sides of the “ Iron Curtain ’ for placing 
blmd faith ’’ m the imaginary mystic force of economics 
as a solution for the w’orld's problems, mstead of seeking to 
build world imity and peace on spiritual foundations. 

** We had hoped,*’ said the Pope, and many others had hoped 
with -os, that once the ragre of hatred and revenge [after the war] 
had finally ceased, there wo-old have dawned a peiiod of secure peace 
Instead, there continued that agonizing state of uneasmess and 
danger which public opinion described as the * cold war/ because m 
reality it had httle or nothing m common with true peace and had 
much of the character of a truce that trembled at the slightest touch. 

. . The ‘ cold war * has been slowly replaced by a period of decreased 
tension between the opposing parties, as if they -were giving each 
other a longer breathing-space Not without irony, this decreased 
tension has been given the name of the ‘ cold peace * . . . ‘ Cold peace * 
IS only an uncertain calm which depends on fluctuations m fear and 
the calculation of strength 

‘‘ Each of the groups mto which the human family IS divided tolerates 
the existence of the other because it does not wish itself to perish. 
By thus avoiding the fatal risk, the two groups do not hve together. 
They co-exist It is not a state of war. but neither is it peace. Each 
of the two groups smarts under the fear of the other’s mihtary and 
economic power. In both of them there is grave fear of the catastrophic 
effects of the newest weapons The absurdity of the situation resultiug 
from such a wretched state of affairs is this present pohcy, while 
dreading war as the greatest of catastrophes, at the same time puts 
all its trust in war as if it were the only expedient for existence and 
the only means of regulatmg international relations This, in a 
certain sense, is putting trust m what is loathed above everythmg else 
“There remains the alternative way which, based on the fear of God 
and helped by Him, leads to true peace . . . Not only fervent believers 
but milhons of other people m both camps in whom the imprint of 
Christ is preserved, should be called on to work for human unity 
It is true that in one of the two camps the voice of those who stand 
resolutely for truth, for love, and for the spirit is forcibly suffocated 
by the public authorities, while in the other, people suffer from 
excessive timidity in proclaiming aloud their worthy desires It is, 
however, the duty of any policy of unification to encourage the 
former and make heard the sentiments of the latter. Particularly in 
that camp where it is not a crime to oppose error, statesmen should 
have greater confidence in themselves ... They should show more 
active -wisdom m preserving and mcreasing the ranks of men of good 
win, especially of believers m God, who everywhere adhere in great 
numbers to the cause of peace. 

There is an increase in the number of those who rebel agaiMt the 
idea of havmg to be satisfied with mere co -existence; of having to 
renounce relationship of a more vital nature -with other groups , of 
being forced to hve their lives in an atmosphere of enervating fear 
They have come to consider the problem of peace and war as a fact 
involving a higher and Christian responsibility before God and the 
moral law Once the problem is elevated to this higher plane, which 
alone is worthy of rational creatures, there clearly appears the 
absurdity of that doctrine that has held sway in the pohtical schools 
of the last few decades — ^that war is one of the many admissible forms 
of political action and, as it were, the natural result of irreconcilable 
disputes between two countries , that war, therefore, has no relation 
to moral responsibility It is eq.uaUy absurd and inadmissable that 
a ruler who declares war should be gmlty only of having made a 
political mistake if the war be lost . . 

“With all its uneasmess, the ‘ cold peace ’ shows signs of taking the 
first step towards a true moral order . . This goal -will be attained if 
on aU sides men wiU sincerely— almost religiously— come to consider 
war as a violation of the moral order, constitutmg guilt that shall 
not go unpunished. In practice, the goal will be attained if statesmen 
will recognize that they are personally subject to the eternal moral 
law and will treat the problem of war as a anestion of conscience 
before God. In the present situation there is no other way to free the 
world of this agonizing incubus except by a return to the fear of God. 
“ The existing * co-existence m fear * has therefore only two possible 

prospects : ^ ^ j 

Either it will elevate itself to a co-existence in the fear of God, and 
thence to truly peaceful life together, inspired and protected by the 
divine moral order ; , i x 

Or it will shrivel more and more into a frozen paralysis of Inter- 
national life, the grave dangers of which are even now foreseeable.” 

Speaking of ' co-existence in error,* his Holiness contmued A 
mistake made on both sides of the Iron Curtain is the belief that 
economic developments can lead to a breaking down of the cold 
war’ harriers Economics, with apparently unlimited ability to 
produce goods without number, exercises over many of our con- 
temporaries a fascination greater than its possibilities, and extends 
to fields outside economics The error of placmg such trust in modem 
economics is shared by the two camps into which the world is today 
divided. On the one side it is taught that, since man has given s^h 
proof of being able to create technical and economic marvels, he will 
also be able to organize the liberation of man from aU the privations 


and evils he suffeia, and m this way effect a kmd of self-redcmptiou 
The conception gams ground in the opposing camp that the solution 
of the problem of peace must be sought m economics, particularly m 
a specific form thereof — free exchange. Histoiy has shown the 
baselessness of such teachings Nor will the result b'^ oiherise if there 
persists that blind faith which confers on economics an imaginary 
mystic force 

* A stiU more serious error concerns the very principles which animate 
the respective unities of the two great world camps One of the camps 
bases its internal cohesion on a false idea — an idea -violating primary 
human and divine rights, yet at the same time efScacions The other, 
forgetful that it already possesses an idea that is true and lias been 
suceessfuDy tested m the past, seems mstead to be tending towards 
political principles which are evidently destructive of unity During 
this last decade since the war, a great yearmng for spiritual renovation 
has urged souls to unite Europe with the purpose of putting an end 
to the traditional rivalries [between peoples] and assuring a united 
protection for their independence and their peaceful d^^velopment 
It was believed that Europe would have easily found -within herself 
the animating idea for her imity. But the ensuing events and recent 
agreements which, as is believed, have opened the way to a ‘ cold 
peace, ’ no longer have for a basis the idea of a more extensive European 
unification [Many, in fact, believe that the governing policy is for 
a return to a kmd of nationalistic State closed within itself, centraliz- 
ing its forces, unsettled m the choice of its alliances, and therefore 
no less perilous than that which had its time of highest development 
during the last century. Too soon have been forgotten the enormous 
number of lives sacrificed by this kind of State, and the crushing 
economic and spiritual burdens imposed by it 

“ But the real error consists m confusing national life in the proper 
sense with nationalistic policies The first, the laght and prized 
possession of a people, should be promoted The second, as a germ 
infinitely harmful, can never be too strongly repelled If the European 
commumty is to move forward on this road [towards nationalism], 
its cohesion will become, as a result, much weakened in comparison 
with that of the opposmg camp Its weakness would certainly be 
revealed on that day of a future peace destined to regulate, with 
foresight and 3ustice, the questions still in abeyance. Nor sho-uld it 
be said that, in new circumstances, the dynamism of the nationalistic 
State no longer represents a danger for other peoples . . . 

“Europe still awaits the reawakemng of her consciousness Mean- 
while, m what she stands for — ^wisdom, the art of living m association, 
the influence of culture — she seems to be losing ground in not a few 
regions of the earth. Especially among some peoples hitherto con- 
sidered colomal, the process of organic development towards 
autonomy, which Europe should have gmded with perception and 
care, has rapidly turned into nationalistic outbreaks It must be 
confessed that these eruptions, damaging to the prestige and the 
interests of Europe, are, at least m part, the fruit of her own bad 
example.” 

After outlming the meanmg of “ co-existence m truth,” his Holiness 
contmued . “ Although it is a sad thmg to note that the present 
rupture of the human race took place in the begmmng, between men 
who knew and adored the same Saviour, still there appears to be a 
well-founded hope that, in His name, a bridge of peace may yet be 
built between the opposmg shores . . . Since, however, this bridge 
must be of a spiritual nature, those sceptics and cynics are certainly 
not qualified for the task who, in accordance -with the dootimes of 
a more or leas disguised materialism, reduce the loftiest truths and 
the highest spiritual values to the level of physical reactions, or 
consider them mere ideologies 

“ Nor are those fit for the task who do not recogmze absolute truth, 
nor admit moral obhgations in the sphere of social life. These latter 
have already in the past — often unkno-wingly, by their abuse of 
freedom and by their destructive and unreasoning criticism — 
prepared an atmosphere favourable to dictatorship and aggression. 
Now they rush forward again to obstruct the work of social and 
political pacification initiated under Christian mspiration In some 
places it happens not rarely that they raise their voices against those 
who, conscientiously, as Christians, take a rightful active interest in 
pohtical problems and in public life in general Sometimes they 
disparage the firmness and strength that Christians draw from the 
possession of absolute truth, and spread abroad the conviction that 
it 13 to modern man’s honour, and redounds to the credit of Ms 
education, that he should not be bound to any spiritual world. 
They forget that it was precisely from these principles that the present 
confusion and disorder originated ; nor will they remember that it 
was those very Christian forces they now oppose that succeeded m 
restoring, in many countries, the freedom which they themselves 
have dissipated It is not upon such men that the common spiritnal 
foundation can be laid and the bridge of truth built . ” 

The Pope was unable to broadcast his Christmas message 
owmg to the fact that he had been in ill-health for several 
months. — (The Universe) (Prev. rep. Pope Pius, 13551 J> ; 

1954 Christmas Message, 1333 ^ A.) 

B. LIBYA. — Embassies iu France and Italy. 

It was annoimced in Benghazi on Jan, 3 that the Libyan 
Government would set up Embassies in Paris and Borne, 
that M. Mansour Kadara (formerly Minister m London) would 
become the first Ambassador in Paris, and M. Fethi Kekhia 
(Libyan Ambassador in Washmgton) would be transferred to 
the Borne Embassy. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 11917 A.) 
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A. UNTljEI) STATES. — Agriciiltmre. - The Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Act of 1954 . - Flexible Price Support 
System for Basic Crops. - Acreage Reductions and 
Support Prices in 1955 - - Farmers* Approval in Refer en- 
dum. - Enactment of Agricultural Surplus Disposal Bill. 
- U.S. Stocks of Surplus Agricultural Commodities. - 
President’s Report on Surplus Disposals. - New Zealand 
and Australian Protests against U.S. Sales of Surplus 
Dairy Products on World Market. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1954, providing for the 
introduction of a flexible system of price supports for five of 
the basic crops, and embodying most of the Administration’s 
other major recommendations with regard to agriculture, was 
signed by President Eisenhower on Aug- 28, 1954. Its mam 
provisions were as follows : 

(1) Flexible price supports, ranging from S2 5 to 90 per cent of 

* parity ” (see 13162 B), woiild be introduced from Jan. 1, 1955, for 

cotton, wheat, maize (com), peanuts and rice (previously supported 
at 90 per cent). 

(2) The flexible system of price supports for dairy products (butter, 
cheese and dried milk), ranging from 75 to 90 per cent of “ parity ” 
would be retamed. 

(3) Surplus agricultural produce to the value of $2,500,000,000 
would be set aside as a stockpile to be drawn upon in times of national 
emergency or for domestic or foreign relief. Tnis stockpile would 
not be included m the stocks taken into accoimt for the purpose of 
calculating the level of price support, and the products affected 
would consequently tend to receive a higher support price 

(4) A new system of direct payments to wool-growers would be 
introduced in 1955 under which they would receive a direct Treasury 
payment representing the difference between a support price — not 
to exceed 110 per cent of * parity ” — and that which they received 
m the open market The programme was designed to increase domestic 
wool production from about 229,000,0001b. to 300,000,0001b. 
annually as a security measure. Previously wool was supported at 
90 per cent of “ parity ** through loans 

(5) A modernized ‘ parity ” formiila (which would generally 
reduce the level of support prices) would become effective in 1956 
for the five basic crops mentioned xmder (1) To avoid too sudden 
a decline, however, the Bill provided that any reductions in support 
prices which might result should be limited to five points a year 
until the formula became fully effective. 

The Administration's proposals for the mtroduction of a 
flexible system of price support for the basic crops was 
vigorously opposed in Congress by the powerful “ farm bloc,” 
which wanted a continuation of price support at 90 per cent 
of “ parity'.'’ A flexible system of price support ranging from 
75 to 90 per cent (as the Admmistration proposed) had been 
due to come into effect automatically at the end of 1954 under 
the terms of an earlier Agriculture Act, but had been made 
inoperative by subsequent extensions of rigid price supports at 
90 per cent of “ parity.” The House Agriculture Committee, 
in passing the Bill on June 28 (by 21 votes to eight), voted for 
a continuation of supports at 90 per cent of “ parity,” as did 
the Senate Agriculture Committee when it passed the measure 
(by 13 votes to two) on July 9. In the Senate Committee, 
however, the voting on this particular clause had been only 
eight in favour of rigid supports and seven agamst, and majority 
and minority reports were subsequently issued which outlined 
the main arguments on the question. 

The majority report argued that the advocates of a flexible system 
of price supports envisaged “ ruthless price competition among 
farmers ” to bring about lower agricultural output and less Federal 
control, and declared that this was “ neither fair nor justified without 
a fair trial of control programmes . . administered largely by farmers 
themselves The report claimed that agricultural history was 
“ rampant ” with instances of farmers offsetting lower prices by 
increasing their output m order to obtain sufiScient revenue, and 
therefore expressed the belief that, even if flexible price supports 
had been in effect since 1952, there was no good reason to believe 
that the present agricultural surpluses would have been any less. 

The minority report — ^the signatories of which mcluded Senator 
Aiken (Rep.), chairman of the committee — ^pointed out that the fixing 
of “ parity ” had been designed by the Government as an incentive 
to production during wartime, and asserted that it had been 

distorted into a peace-time programme for temporarily guaranteeing 
profits for a minority of farmers.” “ As unmanageable surpluses pile 
up and the right to produce is restricted ” it declared, “ the demand 
for the continuance of these rigid supports shafts from one of 
guaranteeing profit to one of providing relief.” 

When the Bill was debated hy the fuU House, Republican 
leaders suggested as a compromise on July 1 that the pro- 
posed flexible system should operate only between 82^^ and 
90 per cent of “ parity,” and this was approved when the 
House passed the Bill by 228 votes to 170 on the followmg 
day. The Senate, which passed the Bill by 49 votes to 44 on 
Aug. 9, also approved a flexible system within this range. 

Another strongly contested clause was that relating to the level 
of support for dairy products. The action of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in reducing the support price to 75 per cent of ** parity ” on 
April 1 had been vigorously criticized by representatives from the 


; mcst .riportant daiiyirg Bill -r'-’I 

: CL danse prfjv.d^ng fur an .ncreai^t in t\e snppcrt pra e from 

75 to ^*3 percent of “ par't^,” \\ nisi :v: A;rr-cmtnre ComnHltec 

rd-fd i"* -tJi farther to Sj oei I'^nt The fol. rcnate, i c.^evei 
derided cn A'lg 9 - by 49 vot_s to 43 to retain tne exi-t.ng fiexiole 
‘ after President nhower nad expressed the op.!ia>n that 

it wor.d be a ‘ grave error ” to raise the level of dr.ry price supports 
I oecause the onlv people w»io 'would benefit won. d he middlemen or 
i process or-= 

I The Bill m its final form was approved by the House (by 
\ 208 votes to 47 > on Aug. 17 and by the Senate (by 44 votes 

t to 28) in the early hours of Aug. 18. 51r. Benson, the Seeretaiy' 
I of Apiculture, announced on Sept. 15 that his department 
I planned an mitial set-aside ” under the Act of 400,900,000 
bushels of wheat and 1 , 000 , 000,000 bales of cotton, worth 
together about 81,174,000,000. 

American wheat farmers, in a national referendum on 
July 23, voted for the second year running m favour of con- 
tinued marketing quotas and Government price support for 
their wheat crops ; nearly complete returns showed that 
195,801 had voted m favour and 71.303 agamst — a majority 
of 73.3 per cent in favour, or more than the two-thirds majority 
required. Mr. Benson, announcmg the referendum on June 21 , 
stated that*^he acreage to be sown to wheat for the 1955 crop 
would be reduced by about 11 per cent to 55,000,000 acres, 
the minimum permitted by law. 

Mr. Benson also announced on that date details of a new 
and far more restrictive scheme for major agricultural crops, 
under which farmers w^ould have to comply in 1935 with 
(a) Federal acreage allotments for all crops m order to be 
eligible for subsidies on any one crop, and (b) a total acreage 
allotment ” on their land. Mr. Benson said that he greatly 
regretted this action, but that there was no other immediate 
choice in view' of the surplus of gram and the Government’s 
high price-support programme. The total acreage allotment,” 
which was designed to prevent the land affected by reductions 
m major crops from be mg sown to other crops that might 
produce fresh surpluses, was, however, strongly criticized m 
the major agricultural areas, and on Sept. 15 Mr. Benson 
announced that it would be abolished. 

Denying that any pressure had been brought upon him to alter 
his original decision in view of the November Congressional elections. 
jMCp. Benson said that he had never liked the “ total acreage allotment ” 
plan because it was “uneconomical, unfair and ineffective.” He 
added that he had now abolished it m order that cases of hardship 
in the areas seriously affected by drought could be alleviated by 
mcreasing the production of feedmg-stuffs. 

The followmg acreage restrictions and support prices for 
the major crops were announced in the second half of 1954. 

Cotton. Cotton growers, m a national referendum on Dec 14, 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of strict acreage controls and 
contmued price support for the 1955 crop ; nearly complete returns 
showed that 313,561 growers, or 92.2 per cent, had voted in favour 
and only 27,020 agamst. The Dept of Agriculture had announced 
on Oct 14 that the acreage allotment for the 1955 crop would he 
18,113,208 acres (a 15 per cent reduction on 1954) and the marketing 
quota 10,000,000 bales, both of which were the lowest permitted by law. 

Maize. It was announced on Oct 1 that the 1954 maize crop 
would be supported at 90 per cent of “ parity,” or $1.62 a bushel, 
in officially-designated maize-producmg areas, and at $1.22 outside 
those areas ; the support rate for the 1953 crop was $1.62 for the 
whole country* In. order to become ehgible for price support, growers 
would have to comply with Federal maize acreage allotments. 

Rice. On Dec. 30 Mr. Benson fixed the rice acreage allotment 
for the 1955 crop at 1,859,099 acres, 24 7 per cent less than the 
estimated 1954 plantings, and ordered a referendum among rice 
producers on Jan. 28 to determine whether or not they wanted a 
continuation of marketing quotas and Federal price support. 

Wheat. Mr Benson stated in his announcement of Sept. 15 that 
the 1955 wheat crop would be supported in the commercial wheat 
areas at 821 per cent of “ parity,” or at a national average of $2.06 
a bushel, the mmimum permitted under the new Act This figure 
compared with 90 per cent, or $2 24 a bushel, for the 1954 crop. 

Wool. It was announced on Oct. 12 that the new “ incentive 
price ” which would he paid to wool-growers in the form of cash 
subsidies would be at the rate of 106 per cent of the current fair 
earning power ” parity level, or about 62 cents a lb. This compared 
with 90 per cent of parity, or 53.2 cents a lb., for the 1954 wool clip 
under the pre-nous loan and purchase agreement programme. 

Another Bill designed to deal with the mounting U.S. 
surpluses of agricultural products was signed hy the President 
on July 11 after Congressional approval. It authorized : 

(а) The negotiation of agreements with friendly countries for the 
sale of $700,000,000 worth of agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies in the next three years. 

(б) The allocation of $300,000,000 worth of such commodities in 
the same period to friendly conntries to meet famine or other 
emergency requirements. 

(c) The allocation of surplus commodities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to areas in the U.S A. declared by the President 
to be distress areas. 
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On May 6, 1954, the Dept, of Agriculture liad announced 
that It would sell its surplus stocks of butter abroad at world 
prices and not, as previously, at the U.S, domestic price. 
(The Department wus estimated to be holding some 360,000,000 
lb. oi butter winch it had been ohering for sale at over 60 cents 
a lb., compared with a world market price of 42-46 cents a lb.). 
The New Zealand Government, in a Note on May 11, drew' the 
attention of the U.S. Government to the serious effects which 
the disposal of the surplus butter, as w’ell as of other surplus 
dairy products w'hose disposal had been announced earlier, 
would have on the world market for these products, and 
especially on the New' Zealand economy, w'hich was so largely 
dependent on the sale of dairy product^ 

The New Zealand Note pointed out that the U.S A had recently 
offered to sell abroad 380,000,000 lb of Cheddar cheese, 590,000,000 lb 
of non-fat dry milk solids, and the 360*000,000 lb. of butter* and 
said that these quantities were equivalent to more than 40 per cent of 
the world’s annual trade m butter, over 50 per cent of world trade 
in cheese, and more than 250 per cent of world trade in non-fat dry 
milk sohds. The amounts offered were so lai^e in relation to world 
trade that they constituted “ a clear danger to the stability of 
commercial markets.” As New Zealand was among the largest 
exporters of all three products, her interests might well be “ seriously 
pre 3 udiced ” by the U.S. offers. 

New Zealand’s trade in dairy products accounted for more than 
one-third of her total earnings (the Note continued), and the nature 
of the N.Z. economy was such that it was not feasible for the country 
to offset losses in daubing by recourse to other industrial aetivitieq. 
The existence of U.S. surpluses of dairy products had already contri- 
buted to reduced output in some New Zealand dairy factories, and 
the standard of living of the New Zealand people would clearly 
be endangered ” by any serious disruption of the world market 
After suggesting that ** a substantial proportion ” of the surpluses 
might be taken up by increased U S. consumption if the U S. domestic 
price were lowered, the Note drew attention to the fact that export 
sales at prices below the cost of production constitute dumping m 
the terms in which dumping is defined in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade,” and as such were open to ** serious obaection m 
prmciple.” The N.Z Government also considered that unilateral 
action by the U.S,A of the kind now being taken might pre 3 udiee the 
value of the common efforts being made under the aegis of the U N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization to evolve a satisfactory solution 
to the surplus problem. 

The N.Z. Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Holyoake) stated on 
Sept. 9 that further representations had been made to the 
U.S. A. about the disposal of agricultural surpluses, as a result 
of which the U.S. authorities had given assurances that every 
effort would he made to ensure that New Zealand’s markets 
for dairy produce would not be damaged by their actions. On 
the same day, however, a policy statement was issued m 
Washington with the President’s approval which said that 
whilst the liquidation of surpluses would he ‘‘orderly and 
gradual,” the U,S.A. could not accept a limitation of its sales 
m world markets in order to enable other countries to dispose 
of their production. “The adjustment of world supply to 
demand,” it added, “ will require adjustments m other countries 
as well as the United States.” An Executive Order issued by 
the President on that date provided that the local currency 
proceeds of the overseas sales of surplus agricultural products 
should be released for the followmg purposes : 

(1) The development -of new markets for U.S. agricultnral com- 
modities ; (2) the acquisition of strategic and critical materials ; 
<3) the procurement of military equipment, materials and facilities ; 

(4) the purchase of goods or services for other friendly countries ; 

(5) the promotion of balanced economic development and trade 
among nations ; (6) the payment of U.S. obligations abroad • (7) the 
promotion of multilateral trade and economic development ; (8) 
international educational exchange activities. 

Further protests were made by New Zealand and Australia 
in January following an announcement that the U.S, Govern- 
ment mtended to dispose of 10,000,000 lb. of surplus butter 
on the world market. 

The New Zealand protest, announced on Jan, 13, declared that 
the effect of the disposal would be to ** export domestic diflBloulty at 
the risk of grave in 3 ury to the economics of smaller and weaker 
countries such as New Zealand,” and reiterated that the current 
U S. butter surpluses could be substantially reduced, or entirely 
disposed of, by the ad 3 U 8 tment of U.S. domestic prices. The Australian 
Minister for Commerce (Mr. McEwen), announcing in Canberra on 
Jan. 14 that a protest would be made in Washington, stated that 
whilst Australia did not wish to prevent any orderly disposal of 
U S. surpluses, these should not be marketed at prices or in quantities 
that would dislocate normal market values. If American sales were 
made to Britain, he said, a “ fundamental issue ” would be at stake 
because, if Britain bought American butter at heavily subsidized 
and virtually “ distress ” prices, she would damage the market for 
important Australian export products ; this must raise the question 
of whether Britain could have this advantage and at the same time 
expect to enjoy heavy protection for her own exports on the Australian 
market. 


The Department of Agriculture, in a report published on 
Sept. 16, stated tlxat at the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1954, in\e&tment by the Federal Government in surplus 
agricultural products totalled 36,005,511,000, compared with 
§3,476,330,000 at the end of the previous fiscal year. The 
report stated that the Government had lost 8419,477,074 on 
its farm price operations durmg the year, and estimated 
its potential losses on stocks held at June 30 as 81,037,010,000. 

Of the total Government investment in surplus stocks at June 30, 

1954, §3,668,222,000 represented the cost value of commodities 

owned outright by the Government and $2,337,289,000 covered 
loans outstanding on agricultural products Some of the principal 
stocks held by the Government and their values, were : 766,099,000 
bushels of wheat ($1,953,552,000) ; 447,000,000 lb of butter 

(8298,926,000), 428,382,000 lb of cheese ($172,466,000), and 

233,511,000 lb of dried milk ($38,506,000). The bulk of the out- 
standing loans were for cotton, maize, tobacco and wheat. 

President Eisenliower sent a report to Congress on Jan. 10, 

1955, on the first six months’ operations of the Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal Act. It stated that sales of surplus agricultural 
products totalling 8453.000,000 (mcluding shipping costs) had 
been completed or were bemg negotiated, and that grants 
totalling 8125,000,000 had been arranged or were being worked 
out to help friendly Governments m meetmg famme or other 
urgent relief needs. Of the total sales, $205,500,000 w'as for 
\\estern Europe, 844,000,000 for South America, $30,300,000 
for the Middle East (solely Turkey so far), and $173,000,000 
for South-East Asia. — (Sew York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13374 A ; Disposal of Surpluses, 
13636 B 5 13317 A 5 13089 A ; Wheat Crop Controls, 

13 162 B ; Wheat Export Price, 13654 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — South Norfolk By-election. 

The South Norfolk by-election, caused by the expulsion of 
Capt. Peter Baker (Conservative) from the House of Commons 
(see 13974 C), was held on Jan. 13 with the follow^mg result : 
HiU, J. E, B. (Conservative) . . . . 15,119 

Stewart, J. M. (Labour) . . , . . . 14,254 


No change. Conservative majority . . 865 

At the general election the figures were : P. Baker (0.) 19,610, 
L Scutts (Lab.) 16,371 — Conservative majority, 3.239. The Con- 
servative proportion of the poll in the by-electiou was 51.47 per cent 
and the Laboar proportion 48.53 per cent, compared with 54.50 and 
45.50 per cent respectively at the general election , the Labour poll 
thus increased by just over 3 per cent. 66.61 per cent of the electorate 
of 44,092 voted in the by-election, compared with 82.40 per cent at 
the general election, when the electorate numbered 43,668 

The new member, Mr. John Hill (42), is a Suffolk farmer. 

The by-election was the 43rd of the present Parliament, the 
Conservatives (mcludmg Ulster Unionists) havmg retained 
25 seats and Labour 17 seats, with one Conservative gam from 
Labour at Sunderland South. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 13955 A.) 

B. BELGIUM. — Communist Party Reorganization. 

The Belgian Communist paper Le Drapeau JRouge announced 
on Dec. 14 that a party congress held on Dec. 11 had decided 
to abolish the post of General Secretary of the party and to 
replace it by a three-man National Secretariat. The paper 
also disclosed that neither M. Edgar Lalmand (the party’s 
General Secretary since July 1943) nor M, Jean Terfve (its 
Press chief and second-in-command) would be a member of 
the National Secretariat ; that a third member of the former 
executive, M. Jean Borremans, had also been relieved of his 
post ; and that all three had been excluded from the party’s 
Political Committee, though remaming members of its Central 
Committee. The new National Secretariat would consist of 
MM. Rene Beelen, Ernest Burnelle and Gerard Van Moerkerke, 
none of whom had hitherto played a prominent part in the 
party’s activities. — (La Nation Beige) (Prev. rep. 10911 D.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Protest to Iraq at Suspension 
of Diplomatic Relations. - Closing of Baghdad Legation. 

Followmg the Iraqi Government’s decision to suspend 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., a Soviet Note was 
presented in Baghdad on Jan. 3 declaring that this action 
“ testified to the unfriendly nature of the policy of the Iraqi 
Government towards the Soviet Union ” and “ contributed to 
an mcrease m international tension.” The Note added that 
“ such actions of the Nun es-Said Government are directly 
connected with its foreign policy, which is aimed at drawmg 
Iraq and other Arab countries into the aggressive blocs that 
America and Britain are buildmg m the Near and Middle East.” 
The Soviet Legation in Baghdad was closed on Jan. 12. 
(Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 13971 A.) 
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JANUARY 15 — 22, 1955 


A. UNITED NATIONS- — Nintli Session of General 
Assembly. - Proceedings and Decisions. 

Tiie Bmtli session of tlie U.X. General Assembly was Iield 
m New York from Sept. 21 to Dec. 17, 1954. borne 70 items 
■were included in tlie Assembly's agenda, the principal subjects 
discussed and decisions taken being summarized below under 
cross-headings. 

Election of Assembly President. 

Dr. E. X. van ffieSens, permanent Netherlands delegate 
to the U.N.j and concurrently Netherlands Mmister to Portugal, 
was elected President of the General Assembly m succession 
to Mrs. Vijayalakslimi Pandit (India). The ballot, held at the 
opening session, resulted m 45 votes for Dr. van raeffens and 
three for Prince Wan Maitliayakon (the Foreign Minister of 
Siam), with 12 abstentions. Prince Wan, however, had 
formally wnthdrawn Ins candidature — which had been supported 
by the "United States — before the session opened. 

Dr Eelco Nicolaas van Kleffens (60) was born at Heeranveen 
(Friesland) gnadnated in law at the University of Leiden, and 
served m the Le^l Department of the League of Nations from 
1919-21 He entered the Netherlands ForeiTi ilinistry m 1922 and 
became Foreign lilinister of the Netherlands in 1939, holding that 
post at the time of the German invasion in 1940 He escaped to 
Britain and tnroughont the war was Foreign ITmister m the Nether- 
lands Govemment-m-evile in London. After the war he was appointed 
permanent Netherlands delegate to the U N,, and corcurrently 
Ambassador m Washington. For reasons of health he subsequently 
assumed the hghter duties of Minister m Lisbon, while remaining 
head of his country’s delegation at the United Nations. 

Gliairmen of Assembly Committees, 


Elections for the chairmen of the various committees of the 


Assembly resulted as follows ; 
Pohtieal and Security Committee . . 

Special (Ad Hoc) Political Committee 
Economic and Financial Cominittee 
Social, Humamtanan and Cultural 
Committee 

Trusteeship Committee 
Budgetary Committee 
Legal Committee 


Dr Francisco Urrutia 
(Colombia) 

Hr. Thor Thors (Iceland) 

Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) 

M. Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) 
M Rafik Asha (Syria) 

M. Pote Sarasm (Siam) 

Dr. Francisco Garcia Amador 
(Cuba) 


Elections to Security Coimcii, etc. 

Elections to the Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council were held on Oct. 6 and resulted as follows : 


Security Council, Belgium, Persia and Peru were elected for two- 
year terms (beginmng in January 1955) in succession to Denmark, 
the Lebanon and Colombia. The other three non-permanent members 
of the Council are Brazil, New Zealand and Turkey, whose terms 
expire at the end of 1955. Persia and Peru received 56 votes each 
and Belgium 5*2, whilst Burma, Haiti, India and Panama received 
one vote each. 

Economic and Social Council. Argentma, France, Egypt, and 
Nationalist Chma were re-elected for three-year terms, whilst the 
Netherlands and the Dominican Republic were elected for three-year 
terms m place of Belgium and Cuba. The other members of the 
Economic and Social Council are : Australia (until 1956), Czecho- 
slovakia (until 1957), Ecuador (until 1957), India (until 1956), 
Norway (until 1957), Pakistan (until 1957), Turkey (until 1956), 
the U.S.S.R. (until 1957), the United Kingdom (nntil 1957), the 
United States (until 1956), Venezuela (until 1956) and Yugoslavia 
(tmtil 1956). 

International Court of Justice. Elections were also held to fill six 
vacancies on the International Court of Justice — see 13897 B. 

Disarmament Resolution. 

The General Assembly unanimously approved a resolution, 
sponsored jointly by Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France, and Canada, calling for the resumption of 
discussions by the “ London sub-committee ” of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission with the aim of reaching agreement 
on an international disarmament convention which would 
include the prohibition of nuclear weapons. (The sub-committee 
consists of the same five countries wMch sponsored the resolu- 
tion.) The resolution was the first to be sponsored jointly by 
the Soviet Union and the Western Powers since January 1946 , 
when the resolution setting up the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission was adopted by the Assembly. 

M. Vyshinsky (U S.S R >, speaking in the plenary session on Oct. 1, 
presented a new Soviet resolution on disarmament which, he claimed, 
was based to a considerable extent on the Anglo-French proposals 
presented to the “ liondon sub -committee ” in June 1954 (see 
13681 C). Moreover, the new Soviet proposals involved the abandon- 
ment of the Soviet Union’s former opposition to the international 
inspection of atomic resources The resolution, which was unanimously 
placed on the General Assembly’s agenda, contained the following 
provisions ; 


U T .'j N r'.-a'v*ar cTit f end 

suDimt * 7 Z e of t'oe Searritv Cjnn ^ a fPaft 
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decision- r dotting as a ha-is the proposals cf France and Britain 
of June 11, 1^,54 ” 

Unde’* this convention, ah the States concerned wo'r^d, vitlim 
a period cf six UiOnta? or one reduce their 

armamerts a^med forces, and militarv expenditure bv per cent. 
In the case cf amiamerts and armed forces, Ue rediction would be 
mode from tne levels obtaming at Dej. 31, 1953 whilst the 5b per 
cent cut in military expenditure would be made from the level of 
such expenditures during the calendar year 1953 

(3) To^conUot the ^l!£.lment by States of the above-mentioned 
undertakings, the ronveution would provide for the setting-up of an 
IntematiOT'al Control Commission, under the Secuiuty Council, 
which would have the right to request from the States concerned all 
necesoary information on the measures taken to reduce their arma- 
ments and armed forces Such information would be periodically 
submitted to tbe Commission on specific dates 

(4) As soon as the States concerned had reduced their armaments 
and armed forces bv 50 per cent, there would be a complete prohibi- 
tion on the manufacture of atomic and hydregen bombs and all 
other veapons of mass destruction All snen weapons would be 
removed from the armaments of States, and el! existing atomic 
materials used solelv for peaceful purposes The fuMlment of these 
undertakings would be completed “ not later than the hiifilment of 
the measures for the reduction of armaments and armed forces.” 

(5) A permanent mteraational body would be set up under the 
convention to ensure that all States were fulfilling their obligations 
under (4) above This body would haye “ the right to exercise 
control, and also inspection on a permanent basis, to the degree 
that may be necessary to ensure the fulfilment of this convention, 
hy all States.” 

(6) The Anglo-French proposals of June 11, 1954, to prohibit 
the use of nuclear weapons, with the exception of their use for defence 
agamst aggression,” should be remitted to the Disarmament Com- 
mission for “ concrete study ” and recommendations 

Mr. Selwyn Doyd (then British IMinister of State), sneaking m the 
subsequent debate in the Political Committee saidthatM Vyshinsky’s 
resolution “ holds out the possibility of progress m this important 
field,” and noted that tbe Soviet Government appeared to have moved 
towards the Anglo-French proposals which had been submitted to the 
sub-committee during the London discussions. Although the Soviet 
resolution would require careful examination, and although many 
important problems still remamed to be “ ironed out,” he thought 
they were ** nearer common ground ” “ We should be able quickly 
to list what we want to prohibit and what we want to reduce,” hlr. 
Lloyd continued- ** It will he a more complicated matter to decide 
on the leyel to which the reductions will have to be made m types 
of weapons, manpower, and resources However, I sincerely hope 
that there will not be years of protracted negotiations on these 
matters Let ns aim at speed and simplicity.” The Western Powers, 
he pointed out, believed that before anyone could be expected to 
carry out substantial prohibitions or reductions, an international 
control organ must be in existence and its officials stationed in all 
the countries concerned, ready and able to supervise the prohibitions 
and reductions agreed upon If, however, the USSR had really 
abandoned its demand for an unsupemsed ban on nuclear weapons, 
this was a step forward Mr Lloyd added : ** The Soviet Government 
proposes a control commission under the Security Council to supervise 
the first stage of the disarmament programme. We have to be very 
sure that that would provide the necessary certainty that the agreed 
reductions were in fact ta,king place . . . Would the commission be 
given over-riding authority ? Are its decisions subject to a veto in 
the Security Council ? These are all questions that will have to be 
answered ” 

M. Guerin de Beaumont (France) expressed ” great satisfaction ” 
at the Soviet proposals and welcomed the fact that the Soviet 
Government had for the first time, taken a “ forward step ” towards 
disarmament. 2^. James Wadswoirtb (U.S A ) also described the 
new Soviet proposals as the first ray of hope that we have received 
in many years,” but added that they would require much elabora- 
tion ” on many points before they became " really meaningful.” 

M. Vyshinsky, replylvig on Oct. 11 to some of the questions raised 
during the debate, said that his Government’s position with regard 
to the use of the veto was as follows . no veto would ever apply to 
the work of the control organ itself, but if the Security Council were 
to deal with a matter pertaimng to the control organ, the provisions 
of the U.N Charter would apply. On the question of percentage 
reduction of armaments, he maintained that the new Soviet plan 
met all earlier objections “Start with conventional armaments, 
where we are supposed to be strongest,” he said, “ and at the 
appropriate stage have the prohibition of the atomic bomb and the 
institution of a control organ within a specific time-hmit of, say, six 
months or a year or something like that.” 

After prolonged discussions in the Political Committee, It was 
announced on Oct. 22 that the Soviet Union had agreed to sponsor, 
jointly with Britain, the U.S.A., France, and Canada a revised 
disarmament resolution which, while incorporating many of the 
origmal Soviet proposals, also included several changes proposed by 
the Western Powers. The provisions of the new resolutions were 
as follows . 
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(1) A farther effoit should be made to reach agreenient on compie- 
hensire and co-oidinated proposals to be embodied m a ^aft 
international disanuament convention Tins convention should 
provide for * 

(a) The legulation, limitation and major reduction of all armed 
forces and all conventional armaments 

(b) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 
purposes. 

(c) The estabhsimient of effective mtemational control, through 
a control organ ‘ with rights, powers and functions adeqnate to 
guarantee the effective obsen'ance of the agreed reductions of all 
armaments and armed forces and the prohibition of unclear and other 
weapons of mass desti notion, and to ensure the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only ” 

The whole programme shonld be such that no State would have 
cause to fear that its security was endangered. 

(2) The Disarmament Commission should seek ** an acceptable 
solution of the disarmament problem,’* taking mto account the 
five-Power resolution, the Soviet resolution introduced by >1. 
Tyshinsky, and the Anglo-French proposals of dime 11, 1954. 

(3) The Disarmament Commission should reconvene the [London] 
sub -committee and report to the Security Council and the General 
Assembly ** as soon as sufficient progress has been made.” 

The five-power resolution was unammonsly approved on Oct. 27 
by the Political Committee, which also approved (a) a second 
resolution by the same five Powers referring to the Disarmament 
Commission an Indian resolution urging that the Commission should 
study, infer aha, the possible establishment of an arms truce ” 
pending the conclusion of an mtemational disarmament convention , 
(6) an Australian-Philippme resolution requesting the IT N- Secretariat 
to prepare an information paper settmg out the present positions 
of the great Powers on the question of disarmament. The votmg on 
(a) was 58 in favour (including India) and one agamst (Nationalist 
China), with no abstentions, whilst (6) was adopted without opposition 

The full Assembly, meeting on Nov. 4, approved the five-Power 
resolution by unanimous vote, the Indian proposal by 57 to one 
(Nationalist Chma), and the Australian-Philippme resolution by 56 
to ml, with two abstentions. The unanimity of the vote was warmly 
welcomed by Dr. van Kleffens, who said Until now, our Organiza- 
tion has progressed very slowly with the question of disarmament, 
but today we have taken an important step forward Naturally, 
no-one can foresee the results of the discussions which are mentioned 
in the resolution, but, apart from this uncertainty, there is one 
important point — ^that there is now a possibility of making progress 
in the field of disarmament. This is the basic meaning of the resolution 
which has been adopted by the General Assembly ** Sir Pierson Drson 
(U.K.) said there was “ cause to be soberly satisfied with the progress 
that has been made , Mr, Wadsworth (U.S.A.) welcomed not only 
the unanimity with which the resolution had been approved, but 
also the unammity with which the delegates had “ openly recognized 
that we have a long and rocky road to travel *’ ; whilst M. Vyshinsky 
also noted that there were stiU * ‘ a host of difficulties ahead of ns,” 
but added * “ The difficulties are there to be overcome . . The Soviet 
Union approaches the task on the basis of seeking positions which 
will be acceptable to all parties and all States.” 

It was subsequently announced that the sub -committee of the 
U.N Disarmament Commission would resume its discussions m 
London m February 1955. 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

In addition to adopting unanimously the five-Power 
resolution on disarmament, the 60 member-nations unanimously 
endorsed President Eiseiihow^er’s “ atoms for peace ” plan, 
callmg for the immediate establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency under the aegis of the United Nations 
(see 13793 A, 13285 A). It was also imanimously agreed that 
an international scientific conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy should meet in the summer of 1955, probably 
in Geneva. During the debate the U.S, and British delegates 
announced that their Governments would contribute nuclear 
materials for projects approved by the proposed international 
agency. 

Air. Dulles (U.S. Secretary of State), addressing the plenary session 
on Sept. 23, asked the Assembly to put on its agenda a four-pomt 
American plan which was directed primarily to the following ends : 

(1) the creation of an International Atomic Energy Agency whose 
work, it was hoped, would start as early as next year *’ and whose 
membership would molude “ nations from all regions of the world ” ; 

(2) the convemng of an international scientific conference m 1955, 

under U N, auspices, ** to consider this whole vast subject ”, (3) the 
opening in the U S.A early m 1955 of a Reactor Trainmg School 
where students from foreign countries could leaim the working 
principles of atomic energy ” with specific regard to its peacetime 
uses ” ; (4) mvitations to ** a substantial number of medical and 

surgical experts from abroad ” to participate m the work of U.S. 
cancer hospitals where atomic energy techniques were used — 
techniques wbloh were ** among the hopeful approaches to controlling 
this menace to mankind ” 

In annonncing this plan, Mr Dulles said that the U S Government 
were determmed that J^esident Eisenhower’s proposal for the 
establishment of an atomic energy pool ” for peacefifi uses, made 
at the eighth session of the Assembly (see 13285 A), ** shall not 
languish until it dies ” He expressed regret that the discussions 


betiveen the USA and the U.S S R on this matter ^see 13793 A) 
had been unsuccessful, and declared that the Soviet Umon bad, in 
effect, said — “'we will not co-operate to de’f'elop peacetime uses of 
atomic energv unless it is first of all agreed to renounce ail those 
uses of atomic energy which provide the free nations with their 
strongest defence ego in aggression ” Air Dnlles added, however, 
that the Soviet Government, “ breaking a five-months* silence,” had 
delivered a Note on the previous day (i e Sept 22) “ affirming its 
readiness to talk further,” though giving no indication that the 
USSR had ‘ receded from its negative position ” He emphasized, 
m conclusion, that he -wished to make it “ perfectly clear that our 
planning excludes no nation from participation in this great venture/* 
and that “ all nations mterested m participating . wUl be welcome 
to jom with ns m the planning and execution of this programme.” 

The resolution, which was warmly supported by a large number of 
delegates, was unammonsly placed on the agenda at the proposal 
of M Vyshinsky, who emphasized his Government’s willingness to 
contmne negotiations with the U S A. on President Eisenhower’s 
“ atoms for peace ” plan. 

The U N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold, informed the 
Assembly on Oct 1 that he had appointed an mter-departmental 
committee, composed of five members of the U N Secretariat, which 
would undertake a prepararoi’y study of the responsibihties that 
may accrue to the United Nations as a consequence of the estabhsh- 
ment of an international agency for the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy ” Specificiilly, this committee would consider 
two questions : (1) “ appropriate methods, procedures, and orgamza- 
tional arrangements for the convemng and conduct ” of the inter- 
national scientific conference which it was proposed to hold in 1955 ; 
and (2) the “ possible organizational relationship ” between the U.N. 
and the proposed new agency. The committee, which would submit 
its report to the Secretary- General at the earliest possible moment, 
would be under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph Bnnche (Under- 
secretary without portfolio in the U.N Secretariat), its other members 
bemg Air Roy Blough (Prmcipal Director of the Dept of Economic 
Affairs), Mr. Martin Hill (Director of Co-ordination for Specialized 
Agencies and Economic and Social Alatters), Dr Dragoslav Protich 
(Under-Secretary of the Dept of Legal Affairs), and M. Constantin 
Stavropoulos (Principal Director of the Legal Department) 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U S.A.), supported by Sir Pierson Dixon (U K.) 
and Air. Paul Martin (Canada), formally presented the U S. proposals 
in the Political Committee on Nov 3, all three delegates expressing 
the hope that the Soviet Umon would participate in the project. 
Discussmg the functions of the proposed Agency, Mr. Lodge said 
that it shonld (1) encourage world-wide research and development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; (2) arrange for nuclear 
materials ‘ * to meet the needs of research, development, and practiced 
application to all manner of peaceful activities, mcluding the eventual 
production of power”, (3) foster the interchange of information on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy ; (4) ” conduct its activities in such 
a way as to prepare for the time when the use of atomic energy for 
peace becomes the predommant and perhaps exclusive use of this 
great force ” The U.S Government, he said, believed that the 
Agency should be created by a treaty ; that all States which ratified 
the treaty should become members of the Agency, “ with provision 
for accepting additional members ” ; and that all members should 
“ accept an obligation to supply materials and information for the 
work of the Agency, financial support, and facilities for open dis- 
cussion and contacts among scientists engaged m peaceful research 
activities ” The U.S A., he added, had originally visuahzed the 
possihihty that the Agency itself should hold fissionable materials, 
“ but after the Soviet rejection of the U S proposals, all the negotia- 
ting States concluded that it might be preferable that the Agency 
should act as a clearmg-house for requests made to it by the various 
beneficiaries ” Under this plan, he explained, donor States would 
** earmark fissionable materials for the Agency’s operations ” and 
would transfer them directly to projects approved by the Agency. 

Tummg to the proposed international conference, Mr Lodge said 
that his Government had “ long believed that such a conference . . 
would materially contribute to the knowledge of the participants, 
and correspondingly benefit their countries.” The primary purpose 
of the conference would be to discover the fields in which progress 
would be technically feasible and to develop procedures whereby 
the nations of the world can make known their wants.” He expressed 
his belief that the conference should discuss such matters as probable 
world power requirements, the possible contribution of atomic eneigy 
to meetmg deficits in conventional fuels, the economics of unclear 
power, and the health and safety aspects of atomic energy 

Both Sir Pierson Dixon and Mr. Lodge proposed that the conference 
should be held in Geneva, that an Advisory Committee should be 
set up to assist Dr Hammarskjold in the necessary preparations, and 
that this committee shonld be “ a widely representative and techme- 
ally qualified body.” M. Vyshinsky, speaking on Nov. 8, objected to 
Mr Lodge’s attempt to depict the Soviet attitude on this matter as 
“ basically negative,” and said that such an interpretation was “ in 
complete contradiction with the facts.” The Soviet Government 
had made known its views and had stressed, in particular, the 
advisabihty of working out an agreement whereby the participating 
countries would undertake not to resort to weapons of mass 
destruction. However, it had never made acceptance of this proposal 
a prior condition for negotiations, and in its last Note to the U S.A. 
had stressed the importance of reconciling the Soviet and U.S. 
positions on this question 

Mr. Lodge informed the Political Committee on Nov. 15, with 
the authorization of President Eisenhower, that the U S Atomic 
Energy Commission had allocated 100 kilograms (over 230 lb.) of 
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fissile material to serve as fiiel m experimental atomic reactors m 
other countries — a Quantity sufficient to activate a considerable 
number of reactors tbrouirhout the world At tne same time he 
challenged the coviet rnion to make public the design of the atomic 
electrical power plant which she claimed to have put into operation 
(see 13655 E) Mr. Nuttmg iV,K ) announced on the following day 
that H M. Government were prepared to make available 20 kilograms 
of fissionable material for the same purpose. Mr. Krishna Menon 
(India) subsequently informed the Committee that his Government 
were prepared to make substantial quantities of uramum available 
to the proposed Agency provided an assurance was given that it 
would not be used for the manufacture of atomic weapons 

After discussions between the various delegations, Mr. Lodge 
announced on Xov IS that agreement had been reached on the text 
of a seven-power resolution for the establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the convening of a technical and scientific 
conference in 1955. After explaining that the resolution embodied 
several changes resulting from consultations between the sponsoring 
Powers and other countries, notably the U.S S R. and India, he 
expressed the hope that the new proposals would “ start a new chain 
reaction for the benefit of humamty ” 

The seven-Pow’er resolution (sponsored jointly by the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, France, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
Belgium) was unanimously adopted by the Political Comimttee 
on Xov. 23. the vote being hailed by Mr. Lodge as an historic 
moment.” Its provusions were as follows • 

After recallmg President Eisenhower’s initiative, set forth in his 
speech at the eighth session of the Assembly , noting that negotiations 
were in progress “ for the establishment as qmckly as possible of an 
International Atomic Energy Agency to facilitate the use by the 
entire world of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and to encourage 
mtemational co-operation in the further development and practical 
application of atomic energy for the benefit of m ankin d ; expressmg 
the hope that the Agenc 3 r would be established without delay , and 
suggesting that the Agency, when established, should negotiate an 
appropriate form of agreement with the United Nations, the 
resolution : — 

(1) Proposed that an mtemational teclimcal conference of Govern- 
ments should be held under the auspices of the U N “ to explore 
means of developing peaceful uses of atomic energy through mter- 
national co-operation, and, in particular, to study the development 
of atomic power and to consider other technical areas, such as biology, 
medicine, radiation protection, smd fundamental science, m which 
mtemational co-operation might most effectively be accomplished.” 

(2) Invited all States who were members of the U.N or its special- 
ized agencies to participate in the conference and to molude among 
their representatives “ experts competent m the atomic energy field.” 

(3) Suggested that the conference should be held not later than 
August, 1955, at a place to be determined by the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee (see below) 

(4) Requested the Secretary- General, acting upon the advice of 
an Advisory Committee composed of representatives of Brazil, 
Canada, Prance, India, the U.S S.R., the U K., and the U.S A., to 
issue invitations to this conference and to prepare a detailed agenda 

(5) Suggested that the Secretary- General and the Advisory 
Committee, in making plans for the conference, should consult the 
U N. specialized agencies, m particular the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, and the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

(6) Invited these specialized agencies to send representatives to 
the conference. 

(7) Requested the Secretary-General to circulate a report on the 
conference to all members of the U.N and to ** other Governments 
and specialized agencies participating in the conference ” 

Two Soviet amendments were rejected before the final vote in 
the Committee : (a) an amendment proposing that the Agency 

should be responsible to the Assembly and, m the cases laid down by 
the Charter, to the Security Council (negatived by 53 votes to 5 (the 
Soviet group), with 12 abstentions ; and (&) another which would 
have extended the invitation to the conference not only to all States 
who were members of the U.N. and its specialized agencies, but also 
to all countries which expressed a desire to take part (rejected by 
36 votes to 6). After these amendments had been rejected, the 
U S S.R. voted for the seven-Power resolution, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the full Assembly — also by unanimous vote 
on Dec. 4. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld informed the Assembly on Dec. 7 (i) that he 
had appointed Dr. Gunnar Renders, Research Director in the 
Norwegian Department of Defence, and Director of the Jomt 
Netherlands-Norwegian Atomic Research Project, to assist him m 
carrying out his responsibilities under the resolution ; (li) that 
invitations had been sent to the U.S.A , the U.K., the U.S S.R., 
France, Canada, India, and Brazil to appoint representatives to the 
Advisory Committee mentioned in the resolution , and (lii) that the 
five-member Secretariat committee under Dr. Bxmche had presented 
its report, and had accordingly been dissolved. 

The seven-member Advisory Committee held its first meeting at 
U.N. Headquarters on Jan. 15, 1955. Its members (all distinguished 
atomic scientists) were : Sir John Cockroft (U.K.), head of the 
British Atomic Energy Research Estabhshment at Harwell, Dr 
Isidor Rabi (U S.A ), Professor of Physics at Columbia University, 
and chairman of the General Advisory CJommittee of the U.S Atomic 
Energy Commission ; M. Dmitri Skobeltzin (U.S.S.R ), of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and a member of the former U.N. Atomic 
Eneigy Commission ; M. Bertrand Goldschmidt (France), who had 


also served on tne UN. Cotnini'Sion , Dr. Homj Bna.bi.a > India), 
chairman of tne Indian Atomic Eneigy Comni=?ion and secretary of 
the IncLan Department of Atomic Energy ; Dr W. B Lew*5 ‘Canada) ; 
and Dr Jayme de Barros Gomes Brazil' Dr. Hamiaarsk:6H, who 
presided was imam mou sly elected chairrcm of the Advisory 
Committee 

Soviet Complaint against U.S. “ Aggression in Cbina. - 
Allegations of ‘‘ Piracy against Chinese Nationalists. 

The Assembly agreed to place on its agenda two Soviet 
resolutions (a) one alleging that the U S.A. was responsible 
for "" acts of aggression ” against the Chinese People’s Republic ; 
(b) a second allegmg that the Chinese Nationalist Government 
m Formosa had violated the freedom of the seas by ” piratical 
attacks ” against the shipping of other countries. The first 
resolution was defeated by 44 votes to 5 (the Sonnet group), 
with eight abstentions, whilst the second was withdrawn by 
the Soviet delegation after it had been debated by the Ad Hoc 
Committee. 

M. Sobolev (U.S S.R.), mtroducmg the first resolution in the Ad 
Hoc Committee, denounced the mutual assistance treaty between 
the U S A. and Nationalist Chma (see 139S6 A) as “ a new act of 
aggression ” agamst the Chinese People’s Republic , declared that 
it constituted a threat to peace and security in the Far East , and 
asked the Assembly (a) to “ note with concern that military forces 
controlled by the USA in the area of Formosa and the China Sea 
have engaged in aggressive acts which lead to attacks agamst the 
towns and villages of Chma ” ; and (5) to call on the U.S Government 
to take the necessary steps *’ to end such acts 

Air. C. D. Jackson (U.S.A ) said that the resolution was designed 
solely “ to serve as a platform for hostile propaganda against my 
country ” After declarmg that the USA had neither seized nor 
occupied Formosa, and pointing out that the U S military mission 
in that island, numbering 800-900 men. had been sent there at the 
request of the Nationalist Government, he accused the Communists 
of deliberately distorting the defensive actions of Nationalist Chma 
in meetmg attacks launched by the Chinese Communists He referred 
in this connexion to the Communist artillery and air attacks against 
Quemoy Island and the Tachen Islands (see 13986 A ; 13785 A), and 
said that, had it not been for the presence of the U S. Seventh Fleet, 
the Chmese Communists might already have launched “ the hideous 
spectacle of a fresh armed assault agamst a freedom-lovmg people ” 

The resolution was rejected by the above-mentioned vote both by 
the Ad Hoc Committee and, on Dec 17, by the frill Assembly. 

M. Vysbimky, presenting the second resolution on Sept. 30, referred 
to the seizure by the Chmese Nationalists of the Soviet tanker 
Tuapse and the Pohsh vessels Praca and Prezudent Gottwald (see 
13986 A), and also to Nationalist attacks on the merchant 
shipping of Britain, Denmark, and other countries He called upon 
the Assembly to condemn tins gross violation of the freedom of 
the seas,” the responsibility for which ” lies not only with the Chiang 
Kai-shek forces but with those who encourage them ” Dr. Tsiang 
(Nationalist China) declared that his Government was engaged in a 
“ struggle for existence ” and was “ resorting to the world-recognized 
right of self-defence ” , he justified the seizure of the Soviet and 
Polish vessels on the ground that they were carrying cargoes of oil 
to Communist China in defiance of the Nationalist blockade, and 
pomted out that the sale of oil and other strategic matenals to the 
Cormnumsts had been banned by the United Nations After debate, 
the Soviet delegation agreed to withdraw its resolution, and on 
Dec. 15 the Ad Hoc Committee adopted a three-Power resolution 
(presented by the U S.A., Cuba, and the Philippines) myiting member- 
States to submit to the Intemational Law Commission their views 
on navigation on the high seas. The voting was 35 to 5 (the Soviet 
group), with 15 abstentions, mcluding India, Burma, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, Bolivia, Israel and the Yemen The resolution was 
subsequently adopted by the fuU Assembly by a similar majority. 

Imprisoned U.S. Airmen in CStdna. 

By 45 votes to 5 (the Soviet group), with six abstentions 
(Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia) and four delegations absent (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria), the plenary session of the Assembly 
adopted a resolution on Dec. 10 which (a) called upon the 
U.N. to act “ promptly and decisively ” to bring about the 
release of the 11 U.S. airmen imprisoned in Communist Chma 
(see 13927 A), and also of all other captured personnel of the 
U.N. Command still detained m that coimtry ; (&) requeued 
the Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) to take immediate 
action to this end and to report progress by Dec. 31. The 
resolution, sponsored by the 16 nations contributing forces to 
the U.N. Command in Korea, had been presented to the 
Assembly as a matter of urgency by Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) 
and had been placed on the agenda against Soviet opposition. 

Dr. Hammarskjold told the Assembly that he accepted his 
responsibilities under the resolution “with a sense of the 
importance of the issue,” but that he did not interpret the 
date mentioned (Dec. 31) as a “ deadlme.” He disclosed on 
Dec. 11 that he had already sent a cable to Mr. Chou En-lai, 
the Chinese Prune Minister, requesting a meeting with hm 
in Pekmg m the immediate future to discuss the release of the 
American airmen and other U.N. personnel detamed in China. 
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The Cyprus Questioji. 

Against strong British opposition, the Greek delegation 
presented a resolution calling upon the Assembly to consider 
the situation m Cyprus, \Mtli special reference to the demand 
for Enoszs (union with Greece) put forrvard by the Greek- 
speakmg population of the island. The Politieal Committee, 
however, adopted a Xew Zealand resolution — subsequently 
approved by the full Assembly — declarmg that for the time 
being it does not appear appropriate to adopt a resolution 
on Cyprus.” 

M. Alexis Kyrou (Greece) asked the Assembly’s Steering Com- 
mittee on Sept 23 to place on tbe agenda bis conntry’s request for 
consideration of her claim for the nmon of Cyprus with Greece After 
referring to the Greco -British dispnte on this matter as a quarrel 
between friends,” he said that his Government had “ exhausted all 
remedies and applied all diplomatic methods ” m an effort to achieve 
a solution of the problem ; that the continnance of the “ present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs ” had created a situation which made 
it appropriate for the U.N. to discuss the question ; and that the 
root of the present “ unhappy situation ” lay in the ** unwiUingness 
of the London Government to implement the self-determination of 
Cypriots.” He aigued that the case came within the scope of Article 
14 of the U N. Charter, which said that the General Assembly could 

recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any silnation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or fnendly relations among nations . . 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (H K ), after referring to the ** deep and long- 
standing friendship ” between Britain and Greece, spoke as follows * 
** It causes us great pain to have this disagreement with Greece . . 
I must say frankly that we deeply regret the action of the Greek 
Government, which can only divide friends and aUies and so weaken 
the structure of peace. If the Greek item is inscribed on the agenda 
it would establish the principle that a memher-State may raise in 
the U.N- the future of a territory, sovereignty over which has been 
settled in a treaty to which that State was a party. The effect of 
setting such a precedent would be far-reachmg ... I do not think 
I shall be guilty of misrepresentation if I say that it is the aim of the 
Greek Government not only to termmate British sovereignty but, 
through EnosiSy to acquire for themselves sovereignty over Cyprus. 
Greece is, in effect, asking the U N. to interfere m the domestic 
affairs of a foreign Power so as to effect a territorial change favourable 
to herself ... If it [the Greek resolution] is inscribed on, the agenda, 
the flood-gates would he opened to claim and counter-claim, friction 
and bad feeling, and subversive activities among ethnic groups 
evervwhere A deplorable precedent would be set , . A discussion 
on British admimstration m Cyprus, based on the avowed object 
of transferring sovereignty, is so flagrant a violation of Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter that H.M. Government feel impelled to 
take a firm stand. The mscription of this item will be bound to 
have very serious consequences on our relations with the XJmted 
Nations . . 

Mr. Lloyd pointed out, %nier aliat that the Turkish population of 
Cyprus, numbering 100,000 out of the island’s total population of 
500,000, was strongly opposed to Enosis ; that Cyprus had never been 
under (jreek rule except for a short time during the fourth century ; 
that Britain had acquired rights in Cyprus through a treaty with 
the Sultan of Turkey in 1878 , that Cyprus had come directly under 
the British Crown at the outbreak of the First World War ; and that 
British sovereignty had been recognmed by Turkey in the Lausanne 
Treaty of 1923, to which Greece was a party. 

Despite the British protest, the Steermg Committee decided to 
place the Cyprus question on the Assembly’s agenda. The decision 
was taken by 10 votes (the U.S S.B,., Czechoslovakia, Burma, Chile, 
Nationalist China, Cuba, Ecuador, Iceland, Siam and Syria) to three 
(Britain, Prance and Australia), with three abstentions (the U.S.A., 
Colombia, and Dr. van Kleffens, in his capacity as chairman of the 
committee). 

When the matter came before the Political Committee on Dec. 14, 
Mr, Leslie Munro (New Zealand) introduced a resolution a-sking- that 
the Assembly should not give further consideration to the Greek 
request- Cyprus,” he declared, ” is an essential part of any Middle 
Eastern and Mediterranean defence system. The security of this 
area is of concern to countries of the Middle East, to the members of 
tbe Balkan Treaty, to tbe members of NATO, and to members of 
the British Commonwealth, including New Zealand, Any territorial 
dispute among the countries directly concerned with this area carries 
the danger of a deterioration not only in their own relations but in 
the stability and security of the area itself. Any puhhc aiw-n g of 
such a dispute can only provide opportunities for mischief -maJong 
on the part of those — and we know who they are — ^to whom the 
weakening of the stability and security of the area is a desirable 
objective. Is it not significant that among tbe strongest supporters 
of Enosis is the Communist Party of Cyprus ? Is it contended by 
anyone that the Co mmu nists m C^rus are animated by a desire to 
be governed by the present Government of Greece ? Surely it is not.” 

Mr, Nutting (XJ K ) said that H M. Government were not prepared 
to enter into a “ purposeless and useless ” discussion on Cyprus. 
Nevertheless, as the matter had been placed on the agenda, Britain 
was prepared to accept the New Zealand resolution. 

The New Zealand resolution, as presented by Mr Munro, said 
that it was “ not appropriate ” for the Assembly to discuss the 
Cyprus question. The Colombian and Salvadorean delegates, however, 
moved that the words “ for the time being ” should be inserted, and 


this amendment was accepted by 44 votes (mcludmg those of Britain 
and Greece) to ml, with 16 abstentions. The amended resolution as 
a whole w^as thereupon adopted by 49 votes (mcliiding those of 
Britain, Greece, the USA, and Turkey) to ml, with 11 abstentions 
(mcludmg the Soviet gioup), its wording being as follows “The 
General Assembly, considering that for the tune being it does not 
appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on Cyprus, decides not to 
consider further the iGrieek] item entitled . * Application . of 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples m the 
case of the population of Cyprus ’ ” The resolution was adopted by 
the full Assembly on Dec 17 by 50 votes to mi, with eight abstentions. 

Both the British and Greek delegates expressed satisfaction with 
the resolution, though for different reasons Whereas Mr. Nutting 
declared that the result was “ gratifying,” inasmuch as the Colombian- 
Salvadorean amendment had m no way prejudiced the British 
position, M. Kyrou — ^who expressed “ dehght ” at the amendment 
— said that “ this is not a closed issue, as my British colleague seems 
to think, hut an international issue.” Dr. Urquia (El Salvador) 
declared, however, that the amendment had been moved with the 
object of “ postponing the question sine die ” 

Dutch New Guinea. 

An Indonesian, resolution (subsequently re-worded in a 
compromise form by eight other Powers) was presented caBmg 
for a resumption of negotiations between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia on the question of Dutch New Guinea, Though 
adopted by the Political Committee, it failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority in the full Assembly and 
was therefore not passed. 

The original Indonesian resolution called upon the Dutch and 
Indonesian Governments to resume negotiations on the status of 
Dutch New Gumea (West Irian) “ without delay ” with a view to 
reachmg early agreement, and invited the U N Secretary- General to 
assist the parties and, if he and they considered it necessary, to 
“ appoint a person to render his good offices ” in the negotiations. 
The Indonesian request for this resolution to be placed on the agenda 
was supported m the Steering Committee by the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Burma, Siam, Syria, Ckiba and Ecuador, and was 
opposed by Britain, France, and Australia The Netherlands (as an 
mterested party), the U S.A , Nationalist China, Colombia and Iceland 
abstamed from voting. 

Dr. Simario (Indonesian Foreign Mimster) said that West Irian — 
which he claimed was “ an integral part of Indonesian territory ” — 
still remained in dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands, 
despite “ agreements reached with Holland m 1949 on the holding 
of farther negotiations ” and despite “ repeated efforts by Indonesia 
to reopen discussions ” Although the situation had become more 
serions as a result of the continuous Dutch refusal to resume the 
talks broken off m 1952,” and of “ the reinforcement of Dutch 
occupation forces in West Irian,” the Indonesian Government would 
continue to exert all its efforts towards a peaceful settlement It 
felt, nevertheless, that it was necessary to bring the matter before 
the U N because it constituted “ an instance of coloniahsm, a 
territorial dispute between two countries, and a question of vital 
concern threatening peace and security m South-East Asia ” 

After expressing his surprise at Australia’s support for Holland 
on the “ West Irian ” question (see 13759 A), and declaring that 
“ Indonesia has no quarrel with the Australian Government or 
people on this issue,” Dr. Sunarjo said . “ Our disagreement is with 
Holland and not with Australia Naturally, Indonesia recognizes 
that Australia, as the admimstermg authority in East Irian [i e. 
Australian New Gmnea], has an understandable interest in develop- 
ments in West Irian, but the forcefulness of Australia’s reaction 
seems disproportionately emphasized. The Indonesian Government 
has never made any claim, and has no claim, to East Inan It is 
concerned solely with the former Netherlands Bast Indies territories, 
the boundaries of which are the national boundaries of Indonesia. 
In raising this matter in the U.N , we are attempting to complete 
the independence of our countrymen from colonial rule - . 

Air. van Balluseck (Netherlands), speaking in the Political Com- 
mittee on Nov. 23, stated that — as had been formally announced 
earher in the year — ^his Government could not “ entertain any further 
proposals for a resumption of negotiations concemmg Netherlands 
New Gumea,” and that “ it would really be askmg too much to expect 
that we should lend ourselves ouce again to participation m negotia- 
tions which, as experience has nnfortunately shown, cannot lead to 
any practical results.” “ We have more than fulfilled our obligations 
to negotiate,” he declared. “ We have not been negative. We have 
proposed a number of solutions, all of which were rejected. We have 
now reached the end of onr willingness and our ability to proceed 
along a road which can only lead to renewed failure.” 

After assertmg that Indonesia had requested U N. intervention 
“ with the ultimate aim of promoting the annexation of Netherlands 
New Guinea hy the Hepublic of Indonesia,” MQr. van Balluseck 
emphasized that his Government had, of its own accord, ** repeatedly 
declared that it will, at the appropriate time, give the inhabitants of 
Netherlands New Gmnea the opportunity to deter min e their own 
future These declarations were made long before the issue of West 
New Guinea came before the Assembly. If we repeat them here and 
now, it is because they represent the considered policy of the Nether- 
lands Government, by which it will abide.” In conclusion, he 
maintained that “ a threat to peace could only occur if Indonesia 
were to resort to aggressive action,” and that there was no movement 
whatever among the indigenous population of West New Guinea for 
independence or for affiliation with Indonesia. 
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Sir Percj Spender 'ATistral.a decl^^red tL't tnere was “no io 3 -c 
or Ta idiry ’’.n Inlares-cn t’aat U X v^= not com- 

petenr to d al w.t-. tie u '”t :«.e tn ’ -fct af t:e terr^torv 

of a £,Tc eign ?tate to v* ■*.e a .\^i 2 of V X 

prmcir'-es; and tlc.r taere no pt'- f wn tstircr t tv^t the jeople 
of XetheiAnds X'ew G-nnca desired to i5= under Indoneuan 
=orerti 2 rntv After rocallinff that Indonesia had rtf’i^ed to siiLm*t 
her dispute wit^ liodand to the Internenonal Conr-^, and tn:nha=izmg 
that the :c==on5 rf tnc Second Wor’d W h^d snown that Xcw 
C'tnnea would ahaors he a ‘ potential springhoard ” for the ^srasi-on 
of An-triha ''t an enemy, cir Percy deciaied Tnerr i~ not one 
di-sentient voice in Au^'ralia politi* al or individnal, which would 
deny that s^emrdy of Au-tralia and tne security of Xew Guinea 
are ^indiYis- Ae We baxe a continuing inteiest tnat tne whole of 
this area sl.oiild remain stable end secure, botn m.der present 
arrann'ements fnd "rhen its peoples are ready to worh: out their own. 
destiny Xevr Giimta lies been =nown to be the Tei*y key to 

Australia’s dof^-nce Tae destinv of Anstralja is closely bound up 
’ivith this island AVe cannot ticw with anything but tne utmost gravity 
the plea that the i: X 'Should endorse the ela.m that sovereignty of 
the Western yait should be transferred . The AlUed -tand m Xew 
Guinea mrrked the turning-pomt m the South -Wc'st Pacific phase 
of the war ” 

Mr. Nutting «U K similarly deciaied that there was “ no case 
whatever ” for Indonesia ’s claim to Dutch Xew Guinea He said 
that Britain would vote against the resolution, “ believing that in 
doing so we are not only upholding the Charter but the interest and 
well-being of the people of West New Guinea ” M. A^an Langeuhove 
(Beigrair.» also mamtained that the Assembly was not competent 
to intervene in the matter and, under the Charter, was in fact pro- 
hibited from doing so since the question of sovereignty was involved. 
He pomted out that the inhabitants of W’estem Xew Guinea were 
among the most primitive people m the world, that they could play 
only a passive role in any transfer of sovereignty, and that, if such 
a change ever took place, they would not even be aware of the 
alteration in their political status. 

Mr. Baruah (India) mamtamed that the Dutch claim to jurisdiction 
over Western Xew Guinea was untenable, and that the eontmued 
deadlock over this question was adversely affecting the political 
climate of South-East Asia After declaring that the X^etherlands, 
for a century or more,” had failed to do anything to uplift the 
people of Western X’ew Guinea, he asked why that country should 
now be entiusted with the responsibility for the rapid advancement 
of these people ” He added that “ the colonial Power [Holland] can 
have neither the moral strength nor the spiutual incentives necessary 
to be able to respond to the challenge of poverty, ignorance and 
disease in these areas ” Speeches m support of the Indonesian 
resolution were also made by the Polish, Czechoslovak, Burmese, 
Liberian and Afghan delegates. 

After fm^ther debate, a compromise resolution was submitted on 
Xov. 30 jomtly by Argentina, Costa Faca, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
India, Syria and Yugoslavia which “ expressed the hope ” that 
Indonesia and the Xetherlands would **try to find a solution m i 
conformity with the principles of the XJnited Nations,” and which 
omitted the invitation (contained m the origmal Indonesian resolution) 
to the U X". Secretarj"- General to “ assist ” the parties The resolution 
was adopted m the Political Committee by 3i votes to 14, with 
10 abstentions The countries voting in favoui were Afghanistan, 
Argentina Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussia, Costa Hica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, Ei Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, India Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Peru, Persia, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Siam, the Soviet Union, 
the Ukraine, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia, whilst 
the opposing votes were cast by Australia, Belgium, Colombia, 
Denmark, Prance, Great Britain, Iceland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, South Africa and^ Turkey. Ten 
countries abstained from voting (Brazil, Canada, Chile, Nationalist 
China, Dominican Repubhc, Indonesia, Israel, Nicaragua, Philippmes, 
and the U S.A.), whilst Panama and Haiti were absent. 

When the resolution came before the full Assembly on Nov 30, 
however, it faded to obtain the two-thirds majority required for 
adoption, the votmg hemg 34 m favour and 23 against, with three 
abstentions. Seven countries which had abstained in the Political 
Committee voted against the resolution in the full Assembly (Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Nationalist China, the Dominican Republic, Israel and 
Nicaragua) ; Peru, which had supported the resolution in the Political 
Committee voted against it m the full Assembly ; and Guatemala, 
which had also voted for the resolution in the Pohtical Committee, 
abstained in the plenary session- 

A statement was issued m The Hague on Nov 30 by the Netherlands 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Luns) welcoming the failure of the resolution 
in the General Assembly, but regretting the fact that the USA. 
had not supported the Netherlands but had abstained from voting 
In Jakarta, the Indonesian Government issued a communique on 
Dec. 12 deelarmg that it would not give up “ the struggle for the 
restoration of West Irian to Indonesia,” and that it would contmue 
its efforts to secure recognition of “ the Indonesian national claim ” 

South African. Racial Policy, 

By 40 votes to 10, with 10 abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution by its Ad Hoc Committee on the question 
of South Africa’s racial {apartheid) policy. It commended the 
efforts made by the three-member U.N. Commission which had 
been set up in 1952 to study this matter ; invited the South 
African Government “ to conform to its obligations under the 
U.N. Chatter, bearing m mmd the obligations imposed on 


all States to respect human rights and fundamental freedoms ; 
asked it to take mto consideration the Conmuasion s sugcesiions 
for the peaceful settlement of tne racial problem in South 
Africa ; and called upon tlie Comrni'-sioii to continue its efforts 
and to report to the tenth session ol the As^emniv. 

Tqe report of the tiiree -member ‘S-t ua in ^193 2 

With Dr Heman Santa Cruz ^Cia.e‘ as ehairmau ^..nd M. Laugier 
(Praucf and M Belhgarde 'Haiti as its other mem u-is — 
feented to the Genend A-sembly on Oat 2r It sr d taat Sonta 
Africa’s apart] cid legislate ra vas mcnmp.^tiale witn tr obligations 
assumed by that country under tne U N Charter relating to human 
rights; gave a waxniiig that apirtlcid constituted a grave threat 
to South Africa’s mternal situation and forckgn rtlatioii' , and 
stressed that “ any measures to reduce racial cnnfiiets nitist be the 
result of efforts initiated within tne L'nion. it=e.i ” Althofigh the 
South African Government had refii=:ed to co-operate with the 
Commission, and had allowed it no faeilities for on-the-spot InT-c-tiga- 
tions, the Comiiiission nevertheless formulated a number of proposals, 
notably fi) the abobtion of the system of ni-grant labour , (n * removal 
of the statatoiy restrictions on the settlement of non-Whites in. 
urban areas ; fiii) recognition of the Bantu people’s right to become 
permanent city dwellers ; (ivj genuine acceptance by the European 
population of the right of non-Whites to settle m the cities and to 
own urban property ; tv) a programme of fundameiita] adult 
education ; (vi) elimination of the “ colour bar ” and recognition 
of the prmciple of equal pay for equal work , (vii) reorganization 
of the apprenticeship system , (viii) abolition of the “ pass laws ” , 
(ix) enactment of new legislation to enable Bantus, Coloureds, and 
non-Europeans in general to participate with full rights and equality 
m all negotiations for the peaceful settlement of labour disputes. 

Emphasizing the serious psychological effects of apartheid^ the 
Commission said that the resentment felt by the non-European 
population created “ a permanent current of conflict and revolt,” 
whilst the White population, on the other hand acquired a feeling 
of insecurity The result was a gradual disappearance of mutual 
trust and of the human contacts that were essential to normal 
existence and development in a civilized society. After drawing 
attention to a speech by the Union ^Iinister of X^ative Affairs (Dr 
Verwoerd), in which he had remarked that Africans were being 
mcreasmgly employed m South African industry but that “ increased 
employment of Natives should not be regarded as integration,” the 
report went on In another speech, dehvered at Yereemging last 
May, the same Minister declared that if economic integration existed 
because Natives were employed m industry and on the farm, then 
asses, oxen and tractors used by the farmers are also integrated into 
the country because they, too, are indispensable Such words, which 
reduce human labour to the level of beasts of burden, are utterly 
revolting Statements of this kmd undoubtedly create trouble and 
tension ” 

ALSserting that a responsible South African Government spokesman 
had “ admitted that the Government’s policy has not succeeded in 
arresting the mter-penetration of ethnic groups in the economic field,” 
the report stated, as a broad conclusion • “ Europeans, Bantus 

and Coloureds must necessarily wend their way together. We might 
almost go so far as to say that they are doomed to live together and 
to hmld an organic community. The road of gradual mtegration is 
the only one that seems . likely to lead to a peaceful future acceptable 
to all parties To travel that road successfully, one side will have to 
jettison theories of racial superiority which give a semblance of 
legality to political supremacy . . . The other [side] will have to 
realize that the ideas of fraternal equality and collaboration enshrmed 
in the U.N. Charter . cannot become reality at a stroke of a magic 
wand .” 

The Commission recommended to the General Assembly (a) that 
it should contmue its study of the South African racial question 
wnth the aim of st^esting measures “ to help alleviate the situation 
and promote a peaceful settlement ”, (b) that an offer be made to 
the South African Government to set up a committee of experts to 
list all the ways m which the U.N. and its specialized agencies could 
help South Africa to settle her racial problems peacefully ; and 
(c) that the proposed committee should consist of technical experts 
specializing m plans for economic and social development. 

Appended to the report was a survey of the effect of apartheid 
policies on the South African economy, earned out by 3VIr. Paul 
Guenault, of the Umversity of Wales After statmg that ajmrtheid 
mvolved “ very considerable burdens ” on South Africa’s economy, 
hampered the industrialist in the efficient use of labour, and weakened 
the meentive of both European and native workers, Mr. Guenault 
saad 'irder alia • “ Though economic activity has greatly mcreas^ 
smee the Umon was formed, the overall picture is still one of poverty 
for the hulk of the population The mass of the population thus 
constitutes a poor and restricted market for goods, and the develop- 
ment of secondary mdustry has been impeded ” 

The Commission also transmitted to the Assembly two letters 
from Sir Pierson Dixon (permanent British representative at the 
U.N ) in which it was stated that the British Government regarded 
the Commission as an “ illegal body, and its estabhshment as^“ an 
obvious intervention m the domestic affairs of a memher-Sta-ne ” 

In the Ad Hoc Committee’s debate on Dec 9, the South African 
Government’s apartheid policy was criticized by the Indian, Burmese, 
Iraqi, Mexican, and other delegates. Mr. Tricumdas (India) acc^ed 
the South African Government of “following a course of conduct 
unworthy of decent human behaviour — conduct which the whole 
civilized world condemned m the brutal Hitlerite Nazis, with their 
insane notions of racial superiority.” After declaring that South 
Africa was every day passing legislation which reduced a majority 
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of the popiilation to a “ status of slavery or worse,’* he added * 
“ The spirit of freedom aud democracy is ou the march. Asia largely 
gained her freedom as a result of this spirit. The African giant has 
awakened and will not long tolerate a status of slavery for the greater 
glory of the * master race ’ He is asking for his rights and no more 
Either these rights will be conceded peacefully or the world may 
witness a period of race conflict and race war in which the ultimate 
result could only be the elimmation of either the black or the white 
races from the contment of Africa . ” 

Mr. du Plessis (South Africa) described the report of the U X 
Commission as a study in intellectual arrogance,” and reiterated 
his Government’s contention — expressed at former sessions of the 
Assembly — that the Commission was “ an illegal body set up under 
an unconstitutional resolution ” Lord Fairfax (U K.) likewise declared 
that the apartheid question was “ essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction ” of South Africa, and described the U.X. Commission 
and all its activities as “ illegal.” 

The above-mentioned resolution (presented jointly by 20 countries, 
meludmg India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Pema, Iraq, Yugoslavia and Chile) was adopted in the Ad Hoc 
Committee by 34 votes to nine The opposing votes were cast by 
Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Canada, France, tbe Netherlands, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the U K , whilst 10 countries 
abstained (Argentina, Brazil, Nationalist China, Cuba, Denmark, 
Guatemala, Peru, Turkey, the USA and Venezuela) The voting 
in the full Assembly (on Dec 16) was as given above, Luxemburg 
joining the mne countries which had opposed the resolution in the 
Political Committee. 

Indian Community in South Africa. 

By 47 votes to one (South Africa), with 10 abstentions, the 
Ad Hoc Committee adopted a resolution (presented by Brazil 
and seven other Latm American nations) suggesting that 
India, Pakistan, and South Africa should try to settle by 
“ direct negotiations ” the question of the treatment and 
status of the Indian commimity in South Africa — an issue 
which had been before the General Assembly since 1946. The 
resolution was subsequently adopted by tbe Assembly. 

The three-man Good OjSaces Commission appointed by the Assembly 
at its seventh session (see 12749 A, pp 12751-52) reported on Sept. 20 
that it had been unable to arrange negotiations between the three 
countries concerned owing to the un-eo-operative attitude of the 
South African Government, and was consequently unable to submit 
any proposals for a settlement of the dispute “ As a last effort,” 
a formal invitation had been extended to the South African permanent 
representative at the U.N to attend a meeting of the Commission 
“ to explore the possibilities of implementing the Assembly’s resolution 
on the subject.” In reply, however, the Commission had been 
informed that the attitude of the South African Government remained 
unchanged, that it regarded the Assembly’s resolution as unconstitu- 
tional, and that, in consequence, it could not recognize the 
Commission 

Mr. du Plessis (South Africa) informed the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Oct 24 that his Government regarded the question of the Indian 
minority as essentially within its domestic jurisdiction, and that it 
was therefore unable to accept any resolution on the matter. 

The eight-nation resolution proposed (1) that direct negotiations 
should be sought between India, Pakistan, and South Africa , 
(2) that the parties concerned should jointly appomt a mediator in 
the dispute (either a Government, an agency, or a person) ; (3) that 
a mediator should be appointed by the U N. Secretary-General if no 
agreement had been reached within six months , (4) that the 

Secretary-General should report to the tenth session of the Assembly. 
India and Pakistan supported the resolution, whilst South Africa 
(as stated above) cast the only dissenting vote The 10 countries 
abstaming were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, the Dominican 
HepubHc, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Admission of New Member-States. 

No progress was made on the admission of new member- 
States to the United Nations. After debate in the Ad Hoc 
Committee, lasting from Oct. 28 to Nov. 12, the Assembly 
unanimonsly adopted a resolution referring all pending 
applications (21 in number) to the Security Council “for 
further consideration and positive recommendation.” 

The 21 applicant countries were Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, the Irish HepubUc, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, North Korea, South Korea, Laos, Libya, Mongolia, 
Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, North Vietnam, and South Vietnam. 
Fourteen of these countries whose membership had been sponsored 
by the Western Powers had been kept out of the U.N. by the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council, whilst the seven applications supported 
by the Soviet Union had failed to obtain the required number of 
votes (i e. seven out of 11) in the Council. 

The three-man Good Oflacea Committee set up by the Assembly 
at its eighth session (see 13369 A, page 13372) reported on Sept 13 
that it had been unable to resolve the deadlock on the question of 
admittmg new members to the U N. It felt, nevertheless, that the 
possibihties of reaching an understanding had not been exhausted, 
and that further efforts should be made to seek agreement In the 
Security Council. 

Four resolutions were presented in the Ad Hoc Committee : (1) a 
resolution, presented jointly by Australia, Pakistan and Siam, 
proposing the admission of Cambodia and Laos to the U.N ; (2) a 


resolution, sponsored by Argentma, Cuba and El Salvador, for the 
admission of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, the Irish Republic, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Libya, Nepal and Portugal , (3) a U.S amendment 
to this resolution adding South Korea and South Vietnam to the 
list ; (4) the Soviet “ package ” proposal (presented at earlier sessions 
of the Assembly) for the simultaneous admission of 14 countries 
(Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Fmland, Hungary, the Irish 
Republic, Italy, Jordan, Libya, Mongoha, Nepal, Portugal and 
Rumama). 

After debating these resolutions, the Ad Hoc Conomittee adopted 
on Nov. 12 a four-Power resolution (sponsored by India, Argentina, 
Cuba and El Salvador) which (i) referred all pending membership 
applications to the Security Council “ for further consideration and 
positive recommendations ” ; (ii) suggested that the Security Council 
should hold periodic high-level meetings (as provided for under the 
U N Charter) m an attempt to resolve this question ; and (in) asked 
the Good Offices Committee to continue its efforts and to report 
progress The resolution was passed by 59 votes to nil (with no 
abstentions and Costa Rica absent), and was adopted unammously 
by the full Assembly on Nov 23. 

At the opening plenary session on Sept. 21, M. Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S B.) introduced a resolution for the admission of the 
Chmese People’s Republic to the United Nations. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge (U.S. A.), however, moved an amendment deferring 
consideration of the matter for a further year, and this amend- 
ment, after having been given precedence on the agenda, was 
adopted by 43 votes to 11 (the Soviet group, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia, India and Burma), with six abstentions 
(xAfghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
the Yemen). 

Shortly before the session opened, the U.S. delegation had 
circulated to all member-States a memorandum listing 39 
“ warlike ” acts committed by the Chmese Communists 
agamst the shippmg and aircraft of Western nations, covering 
the period from July 1950 to June 1954, in which 29 American 
and British nationals had lost their lives. They included seven 
mcidents involvmg Britain (mcluding the shooting-down of a 
British airlmer oft* Haman on July 22, 1954), five involvmg 
the U.S.A., two each involvmg Denmark and Panama, and one 
each involvmg France, Norway and Portugal. — (United Nations 
Review, New York - U.N. Information Centre, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Tunes - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet 
Weekly - Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Netherlands 
News Agency - Indonesian Embassy, London - Cape Times - 
The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. General Assembly, 
Eighth Session, 133^9 A ; 13285 A ; 13269 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Former French Settlements grouped 
into State of Pondicherry. 

The Indian Government announced on Jan. 6 that the 
former French Settlements of Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanam, 
and Mah6 would in future constitute a smgle State of the 
Indian Union tmder the name of the State of Pondicherry. Mr. 
Nehru had previously told the House of the People on Dec. 16, 

1954, that it would he preferable to make Pondicherry a 
separate unit, rather than merge it with surrounding districts, 
so that India could fulfil her undertakmg that Pondicherry 
would remain a centre of French culture. The membership of 
the Indo-French commission entrusted with the settlement of 
all questions pendmg at the time of the de facto transfer, 
consistmg of three ofl&cials of either side, had been announced 
on Nov. 17. 

The French India National Congress decided on Nov 8 to delete 
the words “ BYench India ” from its name, and to make other amend- 
ments to its constitution to suit the changed conditions created by 
the merger with India. Mr. Subramamam, leader of the Congress, 
emphasized that it had operated as a nationalist organization for the 
past seven years, and had no connexion with the former Socialist 
Party, which had recently re-named itself the National Congress Party. 

Mr. Nehru paid an official visit to Pondicherry on Jan. 16, 

1955, and received an enthusiastic welcome from the population. 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13857 A.) 

B. EGYPT - PHILIPPINES. — Treaty of Friendship. 

A treaty of friendship between Egypt and the Philippmes, 
stipulating that there should be “ perpetual peace and ever- 
lasting amity between the two Republics and their peoples ”, 
was signed in Washington on January 18. 

(New York Herald Tribune) 

C. GERMANY. — New French Commandant in Berlin. 

General Pierre Manceaux-Demiau, the French Commandant 
in West Berlin, relinquished that post on Jan. 1 to take up 
other duties, and was succeeded by Brigadier-General G^e. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 12648 C.) 
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A. YUGOSLA\TA* — Ratification of Trieste Agree- 
ment and Balkan Treaty. 

The Yugoslav National Assembly (the Houses of the 
Yugoslav Parliament meeting m joint session) unanimously 
ratified on Oct. 23 the Italo- Yugoslav agreement on Trieste 
and the treaty of alliance concluded bet-^^een Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. It also approved the principles ot foreign 
policy previously set out by President Tito, and expressed its 
agreement with the recommendations of the Greek, Turkish 
and Yugoslav Foreign Mmisters that a three-Power Consultative 
Assembly should be set up under the Balkan Pact. 

President Tito, in his report to the National Assembly, said that 
German rearmament within the Brussels Treaty was an improve- 
ment on the E.D C ” because it had taken into account some of the 
factors disturbmg France’s relations with Western Germany. The 
sinmltaneous Franco-German agreement over the Saar also showed 
the possibility of removing such obstacles The integration of Europe, 
he said, would be facilitated if the new organization’s primary task 
was the removal of such internal antagonisms, but it would miss its 
end if it permitted itself to acquire the character primarily of a 
military grouping with military aims Wliilst the new Western 
European Union did not fully correspond with Yugoslav conceptions 
of the surest means of solving international problems, Yugoslavia 
could “ not adopt a negative attitude towards it ” , on the contrary, 
she felt it necessary to trv to find, ‘ together with our allies Greece 
and Turkey,” eorrespondmg forms of co-operation on a regional 
basis with the members of the new orgamzation 

As regards the Trieste agreement. President Tito promised the 
inhabitants of the former Zone B that they would be the subject 
of our special care and attention,” and gave an assurance that the 
Italian minority would be given equal possibihties and full rights so 
that the area could become a ‘ live link in the further development 
of our relations vith neighbourmg Italy ” In spite of the sacrifices 
entailed, Yugoslavia was satisfied that the problem had been “ finally 
removed from the agenda ” and that there were prospects of a new 
and happier future m the relations of the two peoples 

Speaking of Yugoslav lelations with the Soviet bloc. President 
Tito said the process of restoring normal contacts had lately ^uelded 
** concrete results.” Besides barter agreements signed with Tlussia 
and several other East European countries, prepai’ations were now 
in hand for the conclusion of a similar agreement with Poland — 
the one East European country which had yet to follow the Russian 
example in seeking a resumption of normal diplomatic i*elations 
with Yugoslavia. These trade arrangements, as well as various 
other developments — the dissolution of anti-Titoist emigre organiza- 
tions behmd the Iron Curtain, the endiug of Cominform propaganda, 
and the cessation of radio ' jamming ” of Yugoslav broadcasts — 
encouraged the hope that the restoration of normal relations would 
be continued, although there were still many complicated problems ” 
which had not yet been touched upon 

An Order was issued by President Tito on Oct. 23, 1954, 
abolishing military government m the former Zone B as from 
midnight of Oct. 24-25. In the early hours of Oct. 25 Yugoslav 
troops entered the small strip of the former Zone A i\hich had 
been ceded to Yugoslavia imder the agreement with Italy, An 
amnesty for political crimes committed m the former Zone B 
was proclaimed by the Governor (Colonel Stovanovich) on 
Oct. 24. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. Trieste, 
iSSzx A ; Bafkan Alliance, 13725 A ; President Tito on 
Soviet-Yugoslav Relations, 13001 A ; on E.D.C. 13806 C.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Orpington By-election. 

The by-election in the Orpmgton division of Kent, caused 
by the death of Sir Waldron Smithers (Conservative), was 
held on Jan. 20 with the foUowmg result 

Sumner, W. D. M. (Conservative) . . 20,082 

Williams, R. D. Vaughan (Labour) . . 10,426 


No change. Conservative majority . . 9,656 

The figures at the general election were : Sir Waldron Smithers (C.) 
27,244, R. D. Vaughan Williams (Lab.) 16,241 — Conservative 
majority, 11,003. The Conservative candidate received 65 83 per 
cent of the votes in the by-election and the Labour candidate 34.17 
per cent, compared with general election percentages of 62.65 and 
37.35 per cent respectively The Conservative proportion therefore 
increased, and the Labour proportion fell, by 3.18 per cent. 55.39 per 
cent of the electorate voted, compared with 82.01 per cent at the 
General election The electorate numbered 55,069, compared with 
53,023 m 1951. 

Mr. Sumner (42), a barrister, was chairman of the Orpmgton 
Conservative Association prior to his election. 

The by-election was the 44th of the present Parliament. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 13992 A.) 

C. TURKEY. — Cabinet Change. 

It was announced in Ankara at the beginning of December 
that M. Samet Agaoglu had been appomted Mmister of 
Industrial Development m succession to M. Fethi Celikbas. 
M. Agaoglu had held various posts in Cabinets headed by 
M. Menderes, including those of Deputy Prime Mmister and 
Minister of State. — (Tmrkish Embassy, London) (13597 A.) 


D. CHINA. — Analysis of Popiilation Census. 

A detailed analysis of the first nation-wide census taken in 
China (see 13S83'B), was brought by the Eastern Economist 
(New Delhi) m its issue of Dee. 10, 1954, from which the 
following information is taken : 

Aiethod of Computation. Of the total Cliinese populatioii of the 
world, given in the census as 601,933,035, it was stated that the 
figure of 574,205,940 was gamed through direct census, whilst the 
remainder, 27,732,095, was arrived at hy indirect eensu* The lattei 
figure mciuded 7,590,293 in Formosa Taiwan 5, which had yet to 
be liberated,” 11,743,320 Chmese residing 01 studying abroad, and 
8,397,477 m remote border regions where local elections had not 
taken place or where transport facilities were exceptionally bad 
<As explained m 13685 A, the census was earned out simul- 
taneously with nation-wide urban and rural district elections.) 

Bistributioii of Population. The distribution of the Chinese 
population among the three largest cities, the provinces (including 
Formosa), Tibet, Inner Mongolia, and Overseas Chinese was 
enumerated as follows 


Peking (the capital) 

2,768,149 

??hensi Province 

15,881,281 

Shanghai 

6,204,417 

Kweicliow , 

15,037,310 

Tientsin 

2,693,831 

bhansi , , 

Fukien , , 

14,314,485 

13,142,721 

Szechwan Province 

62,303,999 

Kansu 

12,928,102 

Shantung , , 

48,876,548 

Heilungkiang ,, 

11,897,309 

Honan 

44,214,594 

Kirin 

11,290,073 

Eliangsu ,, 

41,252,192 

Jehol ,, 

5,160,822 

Hopei ,, 

35,984,644 

Smkiang , , 


Hwangtung ,, 

34,770,059 

(Chmese Turkestan) 

4,873,608 

Hunan 

33,226,954 

30,343,637 

Sikang Provinee 

3,381,064 

Anhwei 

Chmghai ,, 

1,676.534 

Hupeh ,, 

27,789,693 

Inner Mongohan 


Chekiang ,, 

22 865,747 

Autonomous 


Kwangsi ,, 

19,560,822 

Region 

6,100,104 

Liaonmg ,, 

18,545,147 

Tibet 

1,273,969 

Yunnan ,, 

17,472,737 

Taman (Formosa) 

7,591,298 

Eliangsi ,, 

16,772,865 

Overseas Chinese 

11,743,320 

Population by Nationalities. The distribution of the population hy 
nationalities was given as follows 

Chmese (Han) 

547,283,057 

Mongohans 

1.46*2,956 

Tibetans 

2,775,622 

•Tribal peoples 

20,824,421 

Manohus 

2,418,931 

Other nationahties 

6,718,023 


* Including the many aborigmal or primitive tribes (Miao, Uighur, 
Chuang, Hui, etc ) living m remote areas of western, south-western 
and north-western China. 

Among other information, it was stated that 51.82 per cent 
of the Chinese population were males and 48.18 per cent 
females ; that there were 3,384 centenarians ; and that the 
Chinese birth-rate now averaged 37 and the death-rate 17 per 
thousand, givmg a natural rate of mcrease of 20 per 1,000. 
Attention was also drawm to the rapid growth of the urban 
population, particularly m the mdustrial and mming cities 
of Manchuria. — (Eastern Economist, New Delhi) 

(Prev. rep. 13883 B ; 13685 A.) 

E. SWITZERLAND. — Election of Federal President 
and New Members of Federal Government. 

M. Max Petitpierre (55), head of the Political (Foreign 
Affairs) Department of the Swiss Federal Council, was elected 
President of the Swiss Confederation for 1955 at a meeting of 
the Federal Assembly (i.e., the two Houses of Parliament 
sittmg together) on Dec. 16, 1954. 

On the same date the Federal Assembly elected three new 
members of the Federal Council (Government) to replace 
M. Rodolphe Rubattel and Dr. Karl Kobelt, who had resigned, 
and Dr. Joseph Escher, who had died on Dec. 10. The new 
members were Dr. Thomas Holenstein, who took over the 
Department of Posts and Railways administered by the late 
Dr. Escher ; AI. Paul Chaudet, who succeeded M. Rubattel in 
the Department of Economics ; and Signor Giuseppe Lepori, 
who succeeded Dr. Kobelt as head of the Military Department. 

Dr. Holenstem (58), a Roman Catholic Conservative from St. 
Gallen, is president of the Federal Banking Commission. M. Chaudet 
(50) IS a Radical from Canton Vand, and Signor Lepori (52) a Roman 
Catholic Conservative from Canton Ticino. 

The new Federal Government consists of three Radicals, three 
Roman Catholic Conservatives, and one member of the Farmers’ 
Party, compared with four Radicals, two Roman Catholic Conserva- 
tives, and one member of the Farmers’ Party in the previous 
Government 

In the mter-party negotiations preceding the election of the 
new members of the Federal Council, the Social Demoemts 
(who have not been represented in the Federal Council since 
1953) had claimed two seats in the Government on the ground 
that they had received the largest number of votes at the last 
general election. This demand was refused by the other 
parties of the Government coalition, who wished to concede 
only one seat to the Social Democrats, whereupon the latter 
refused to participate in the Government. 

(Neue Zureher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 13354 ^•) 
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A. WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — French Pro- 

posals for European Armaments Production Agency. - 
M. Mend^s-France’s Visits to Rome and Baden-Baden. - 
Discussions with. Italian Ministers on Franco-Italian 
Economic Co-operation. - Italian and German Attitude 
towards Frencli Arms Pool Proposal. - Franco-German 
Agreement on Implementation of Saar Statute. 

It was announced in Pans on Jan 7 that the French Govern- 
ment had sent to the other member-countries of the proposed 
Western European Union a memorandum on the creation of 
a European Agency for Armaments Production, as distmct 
from the Armaments Control Agency envisaged under the 
London and Pans agreements. It was stated that the memor- 
andum was intended to seiwe as a “ basis for discussion ’* at a 
meeting of the w^orking group of member-countries of the 
Western European Union, including Western Germany and 
Italy, which would open in Pans on Jan. 17. 

The memorandiiin (dated Jan. 3) defined the three objectives of 
creating an arms pool between the W E U, member-eonntries as : 

(1) In the military sphere, the increased efficiencr of their mihtary 
forces and improvement m their logistical systems 

(2) In the budgetary and industrial spheres, the better use of 
armaments credits and the reduction of retail prices 

(3) In the economic sphere, the sharing of responsibihtles and 
tasks to the common benefit of the participants. 

It explained that the functions of the proposed Agency would 
cover the standardization of armaments, the laying-down of manu- 
facturing programmes, the allocation of armaments orders to the 
member-countries of the Union, the execution of these programmes, 
the distribution of armaments between the forces of the member- 
countries, and the plannmg and co-ordmation of investments for the 
development of productive capacity. Any extension of the productive 
capacity for armaments in any of the member-countries would 
require the authorization of the Agency, m which connexion areas 
would be zoned according to their vulnerability to enemy attack 
The Agency would also receive and distribute U S and Canadian 
military aid and offshore ** orders, and would conclude agreements 
to that effect with the United States and Canada 

To overcome initial difficulties, the memorandum proposed that 
the new organization should come into being in two stages There 
would be a transitional period until Dec 31, 1956, during which 
member-countries woul d adapt themselves for the subsequent estabhsh- 
ment of the supranational authority During this period decisions 
would be taken by member-countries through two committees — a 
military standardization committee and an armaments production 
committee, m both of which unanimity would be required. However, 
if no unanimity could be achieved in the military comimttee about 
certain measures of standardization, it would be open to some of 
the member-countries to adopt these decisions between them- 
selves, with the possibility of other members adhering later. The 
armaments production committee would distribute production 
contracts for standardized maUnel with the aim of extending joint 
production to the largest possible number of individual programmes, 
and its consent would be required for the execution of offshore ” 
orders. 

As from Jan 1, 1957 — ^the beginning of the second stage — ^the 
proposed Agency would assume full powers. It would work under a 
Director and a permanent committee consisting of the Defence 
Ministers of the member-countries, under tbe overall authority of 
the Council of the Umon. Both the Council and the permanent 
committee would take their decisions by a two-thirds majority, and 
extensive executive powers would be vested in the Director of the 
Agency. The Council of the Union would approve the annual pro- 
duction programmes, investment plans, and decisions (which, 
contrary to the two-thirds majority rule, would require unanimity) 
on the standardization of equipment. As an alternative to this 
set-up, it was suggested that the central authority of the Agency 
might be akin to the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, consisting of a f^y supranational committee 
whose members would have no links with their Governments. 

In addition to the suggestion of a transitional period, the new 
French proposals differed from those put forward by M. Mendds- 
France at tbe London conference in that they envisaged that the 
projected European Armaments Community should cover the whole 
territory of all member-countries of the Union, including Great 
Britain. 

The French proposals formed one of the subjects which 
M. Mendes-France discussed with Italian and German Mmisters 
durmg subsequent visits to Rome and Baden-Baden. 

The Rome discussions with Signor Scelba (the Italian Prime 
Minister) and Professor Martino (the Foreign Mmister) took 
place on Jan. 11-12 after M. Mend^-Prance had paid a brief 
visit to President Einaudi at Naples. Durmg his stay m Rome 
M. Mend^-France also had talks with Signor Saragat (the 
Italian Deputy Premier) and saw Signori Gronchi and 
Merzagora (Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate respectively) and the leaders of the prmcipal Italian 
parties, including Signor Fanfani (Christian Democrat), 
Signor Nenni (Left-wmg Socialist), and Signor Togliatti 
(Communist). On Jan. 18 M. Mendes-France was received m 
audience by the Pope. Concurrently with the Ministerial 


discussions, talks also took place m Rome between French and 
Italian industrialists on such questions as the commercial 
relations between the two countries m the light of French trade 
liberalization measures, Italian industrial collaboration m 
French Union territories, and other subjects of joint interest 
to the mdustries of the two countries. 

On Jan. 12 the following communique was issued m Rome on 
M. Mendes-France’s discussions wuth Signor Scelba and Professor 
Martmo 

Conscious of the fundamental character of the solidarity created 
bv the Western Powers through their common policy withm the 
fiamework of the Xorth Atlantic Treaty, the French and Italian 
Ministers considered that the Paris agreements constitute an import- 
ant stage m the building of a united Europe. The provisions relating 
to the voluntary hmitation and reciprocal control of armaments 
should inspire more far-reachmg agreements which may result from 
the initiative taken by friendly countries m the United Nations [i e., 
the Anglo-French proposals on disarmament: see 13181 A] • Firmly 
attached to the mamtenance of existing European oiganizations, 
and resolved to ensure for Western Europe a contmued development 
in the economic, social, cultural, and political spheres, the Mimsters 
took the opportunity of considering all the eventual measures con- 
cerning armaments production. They believe that still closer 
Franco -Italian co-operation will allow the two countries to make 
their full contribution to the consolidation of peace and to the 
continued improvement of the living standards of their peoples. 
They also confirmed their wish to mamtain close personal contact, 
followed by the exchange of information and mutual consultations. 

“ Furthermore, they reviewed other questions of an international 
character which are of interest to their two Governments . . . and 
found their views in complete agreement. The progress already 
accomplished in the orgamzation of Western Europe must, m their 
opmion, constitute the startmg-pomt for action by the Allied countries 
aimed at an international detente and the peaceful co-operation of 
all peoples- 

“ Having found that the aims of their two Governments in various 
international orgamzations dealing with monetary and financial 
questions, such as the O E E C. and G A T.T. , are m complete accord, 
the Ministers agreed that their representatives m these organizations 
should, within the framework of general co-operation, continue to 
proceed by joint action with a view to bringing about an expansion 
of international trade withm a multilateral trade and payments 
system of as wide a character as possible. As regards trade exchanges 
between their two countries, they recognized that France’s pro- 
gressive return to trade liberalization will tend to facilitate the 
harmomous development of Franco-Italian economic relations The 
latest stage in the liberalization of French trade exchanges, in 
particular, was recognized as a positive element which would help to 
remove certain obstacles hitherto hindering Franco-Itahan trade. 

“ The Ministers paid special attention to the various forms m 
which a more active and fruitful Franco-Italian economic co-operation 
can be brought about In this respect they will support private plans 
which may be submitted to them with the aim of achieving a better 
specialization in the production of the two coimtries, especially in 
the mdustrial sphere. The French Prime Minister stressed his 
particular interest m Franco-Italian economic and financial co-opera- 
tion, not only in Europe but also overseas, where new resources can 
be developed through joint European action The Italian Mimsters. 
for their part, expressed themselves in favour of the development of 
Franco-Italian industrial co-operation, and notably of tbe participa- 
tion of jomt Franco-Italian undertakings in the development of 
Southern Italy. They also discussed the prospects which the present 
Italian development plans could open to the French economy, and 
decided to set up a joint commission, consisting of specially qualified 
persons, which will promote and facilitate the various kmds of 
collaboration on a permanent basis. 

“ The conference was preceded by a meetmg of experts wbo 
exanuned and settled various problems to be dealt with m a separate 
announcement.” 

A second communique was published durmg the night of 
Jan. 12-18 dealmg with. “ special questions relatmg to the 
Franco-Italian discussions.” It stated that the French and 
Italian Ministers had examined the following questions during 
their talks * 

Cultural Questions. The discussions had shown the importance 
attached by both Governments to the development of Franco- 
Itahan cultural exchanges. The Ministers had taken note of the 

steady and very satisfactory ” progress made m this sphere, which 
had manifested itself not only in the direct cultural relations of their 
countries but also m the friendly co-operation of their representatives 
in international cultural organizations Wishing to go farther along 
this road, they had stressed the importance they attached to the 
mutual knowledge of their languages, and had agreed to strengthen 
contacts between tbe youth of both countries by means of an increase 
in stndy tours, research scholarships, and exchanges of professors 
and students. Particular attention had been paid to the question of 
the validity of school and university diplomas in either country, and 
this question would be considered by a cultural commission to be 
set up in the near future. 

Etcdgration Questions. The Mmisters had exammed the various 
aspects of Italian emigration to France, had expressed satisfaction 
about the existing co-operation in this sphere, and had studied means 
of developing it still further. M. Mendfes-France had surveyed French 
plans for the immigration of foreign labour in 1955, “ which, as usual. 
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r&serre first place to Italiaa labour,” ard had stre'^sed tis GoTem- 
lueut’s poliCT of proines^^Telr ^ucressiacr Fr^ueh ecouoTTJc actmt'r 
whihz ziiRiiii?.iniig f’lll enployracut. The that 

certain increases in French bin! ding a^-tiTit e? wrnld be possiole, 
and examined specifically a plan for the iininediate employment of 
Ittilian workmen in the French house -bmlding programme. 

Other Questioiis. 31 blendes -France and the Italian hlinistcrs had 
signed a consular convention, a convention on mutual judicial aid, 
and a provisional agreement on the working of the Gran Scala power 
station in the 3Iont Cems area fwhich provides electric power for 
Tnnn and belonged to Italy before the Italian Peace Treaty). After 
discussing the construction of the projected 3Iont Blanc tiumel (see 
13783 Ct the IMinisteis had agreed on a number of measures aimed 
at faeilitatmg transport and commnmcations across their common 
frontier, including the widening of the road linkin g llenton and 
Ventimiglia Agreement was also reached on free transit facilities 
for the inhabitants of Coi*sica, Sardinia, and Elba 

A further statement was made to the Press by Professor 
Martmo on Jan. 14 in which he spoke of Italy’s attitude towards 
M. Mend^-France’s proposal for a European armaments pool. 

Professor 3Iartino stated that m principle the Italian Government 
viewed the French proposals favourably, although, before the con- 
versations began, they had had reservations about some of its possible 
economic effects on Italy — ^particularly the possible repercussions 
on the Italian armaments industry if insufficient orders were placed 
with It. involving consequent danger of unemployment. Itahan concern 
m this respect had, however, been appreciated by the French Premier 
and steps would be taken to safeguard Italian interests , in particular, 
it was envisaged that new armaments factories might be set up in 
the depressed areas of Southern Italy and in the Italian islands 
Italy was also particularly concerned about the apparent French 
intention that aH arms supplied by countries outside the “ pool,” 
such as the U.S.A. and Canada, should be supplied to and distributed 
by the ** pool ** itself, and not by the member-countries. M ACendfes- 
France, however, had shown himself “ adaptable,” and Italy’s 
attitude to this aspect of the proposals might be modified if satis- 
factory technical arrangements could he made 

Professor 3Iartino also mentioned that the Italian IVIimsters had 
raised the question of the Franco-German agreement on the Saar, 
and had expressed concern lest the bilateral Franco-German economic 
agreements envisaged under that pact might be injurious to the 
Italian economy. M Mendes-France, however, had given a formal 
assurance that no Franco-German economic arrangements would be 
made which were not open to other member countries of the Western 
European Union Similar assurances, he added, had been received 
from the Federal German Government. 

M. Mendes-France went from Rome to Baden-Baden, where 
he had a 12 -hour discussion with Dr. Adenauer on Jan. 14 
on international and Franco-German problems. Professor 
Erhard (the Federal ^Minister of Economics) took part in the 
discussions on the French proposals for a European Armaments 
Production Agency. 

In a statement issued in Bonn on Jan. 9, Professor Erhard had 
denied a Press report that the Federal Republic was prepared to 

renotmce ” the production of tanks and heavy artillery and would 
be content to buy these weapons from other members of NATO. 
He pointed out that the limits on the future German armaments 
industry were clearly defined in the Paris treaties, which gave the 
Federal Republic the right to produce all armaments outside those 
expressly excepted. There was no question of giving up these rights, 
although this did not mean that the Federal Republic was interested 
in herself producing ** all the armaments necessary for military use ” 
On the contrary> the Federal Government were anxious to see 
** international co-operation and international division of labour ” 
extended to the field of armaments production. 

The following communique was issued at the end of the 
discussions between the French Prime Minister and the German 
Federal Chancellor : 

During the Baden-Baden talks 31. ^lend^s-France and Dr. 
Adenauer examined the problems raised by the co-operation of their 
two Governments in the international sphere, as well as certain 
specific Franco-German questions- 

East-West Relations, The Prime Mini ster and the Federal 
Chancellor began their exchange of views by an exammation of the 
general political sitiia.tion, and expressed the determination of their 
Governments to carry out fully their obligations for the maintenance 
and consolidation of peace, and to pursue, in agreement with the 
other free countries, their efforts aiming a,t a. detente between the East 
and the West. They subsequently examined the following questions : 
(1) armaments production ; (2) implementation of the Saar agree- 
ment ; (3) cultural collaboration ; (4) economic co-operation. 

The Armaments Agency. Regarding the question of armaments, 
which will be studied by the working party of representatives of the 
member-countries of the future Western European Umon, meeting 
on Jan. 17, Professor Erhard explamed to the French Prime Minister 
various suggestions which will be communicated to the other partici- 
pants in the forthcommg meeting. The Ministers were in agreement 
on the necessity of standardizing war materials in consultation with 
NATO, and of commumcating to each other their armaments 
programmes with the aim of harmonizing them and thereby achieving 
the best possible utilization of their resources, as well as a reduction 
in expenditure, with proper regard to their national interests and 
to the elimination of cartels and other restrictive agreements. They 


rejected an r Idea of autarky as regards armaments produeiion They 
agreed ou the nece-sity of eu-7inng tnat crruaments production and 
exports wo lid not endanger the rnmou'v and social position, of 
their confines. 

The Saar. The Mmisters di«cu?-ed the measures required to permit, 
after consmtation with the Saar Government, the appliration of the 
Saar agreement of Oct 23, 1954 They examined in partlciilar those 
questions relating to the preparation of, and the holding of the 
referendum on, the future Statute As the Statute will be based on 
the Western European Umon, they agreed that it would be desirable 
to hold the referendum under the supervision of an international 
commission, on the constitution of which they will jointly approach 
the other member-Govemments of the Union. 

The question of the functions of the Saar Commissioner, who must 
be appointed by the Council of the Western European Union, was 
examined in detail. Agreement was reached for the settlement, 
within the fiamework of the Western European Union, of any 
disputes winch might arise m connexioii with the application of the 
Saar Statute. Both hlinisters reviewed the measures which wiH be 
taken to give effect to the economic provisions of the agreement 
Finally, they decided to approach jointly the U.S. and British 
Governments with the request that they should guarantee the 
Statute in conformity with Article S of the agreement. 

The Saar Commissioner will be called upon to assume the functions 
of ilmister of Foreign Affairs and of National Defence He will adso 
be entrusted with the application of Article 6 of the Saar Statute 
(see 13845 A) He will make his decisions m the spirit of the Human 
Rights Convention signed by the member-countries of the Council 
of Europe. 

Economic and Cultural Questions. The Alimsters studied in a 
positive spirit all the problems concemlng navigable waterways in the 
frontier areas. 

The Chancellor drew the attention of the Prime 3Imister to the 
cases of certam Germans sentenced and detained m France. 

As regards bilateral economic relations, the Ministers found that 
commercial exchanges have continued to develop m a satisfactory 
manner and that future prospects are favourable. They put the fin a , ! 
touches to the trade agreement for the current half-year, which they 
signed ; it provides for a substantial increase in French agricultural 
exports to the Federal Republic, notably a doubling of wheat supplies. 

The Chancellor and the Prime Minister approved the principles 
which will govern the long-term trade agreement envisaged in the 
La CeUe-Samt-Cloud talks, and it was decided that this agreement 
should be valid for three years and should be renewable by tacit 
extension. 

The formation of a joint Franco-German Chamber of Commerce, 
envisaged since last October, has since reached the stage of realization. 

Finally, the Ministers discussed the implementation of the cultural 
agreement concluded on Oct 23, 1954, and on the means of widening 
its appheation. 

The satisfactory course of their discussions has reinforced the 
conviction of the Prime Mimster and the Federal Chancellor that 
France and Germany wiU make a stiU more efficacimis contrihution 
to the well-bemg of their two peoples, to the xmificdtioii of Europe, 
and to the peace of the world, by collaborating ever more closely 
in all spheres with the commumty of free nations.” 

After a short joint Press conference with the Federal 
Chancellor, M. Mend^-France took leave of Dr. xA-denaner and 
returned to Paris. Press comment, both in France and Germany, 
stressed the personal warmth and friendliness which had 
characterized the discussions and which had found expression 
in the closing paragraph of the joint communique. 

The conference on a European Armaments Agency opened 
m Paris on Jan. 17, the delegations from the seven member- 
countries of the W.E-U. bemg headed by their permanent 
delegates to the North Atlantic Council (except the German 
delegation, which was led by Professor Erhard). The chief 
British delegate was Sir Christopher Steel, and the French 
delegate M. Alexandre Parodi. American observers were also 
present. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Corriere della Sera, Milan - 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev, rep. Paris Agree- 
ments, 13869 A ; Saar Statute, 13845 A*) 

A. AU STRALIA, — Weapons Research Establishmoit. 

The Australian Minister for Supply (Mr. Beale) announced 
on Jan, 14 that the Woomera rocket range and its associated 
long-range weapons establishment, high-speed aerodynamics 
laboratory, and chemical and physical research laboratories 
would be amalgamated into a smgle new organization under 
the name of the Weapons Research Establishment. 
(Australian News Bureau) (Prev. rep. 13222 A 5 13111 A.) 

B- GREECE* — Ratification of Ballcan Pact and Paris 
Agreements on German Entry into NATO. 

The Greek Parliament, meeting on Jan. 18, unanimously 
ratified the Balkan military alliance signed by Greece, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia in August 1954. The Paris agreements for the 
admission of the German Federal Republic to NATO were 
ratified at the same time. — (Times) (13869 A ; 13725 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION, — Warnings to Western Powers 
against Ratification of Paris Agreements. - Tiireat to 
annul Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet Treaties. 

The Soviet Government sent Notes to Britam, France and 
the United States on Dec. 9 warning them against the con- 
sequences of ratifymg the Pans agreements, and protest mg 
in particular against the rearming of Western Germany. In 
addition, Notes were sent to France on Dec. 16 and to Britam 
on Dec. 20 declaring that the ratification of the Pans agreements 
would lead the Soviet Government to denounce the Anglo- 
Soviet and Franco-Soviet treaties of mutual assistance con- 
cluded during the war. Notes were also sent on Dec. 17 to 
those countries (other than Britain, France and the U.S,A.) 
which had not responded to the Soviet invitation to take 
part m a general European security conference in Moscow. 

Notes to Britain, France and U.S.A. The Notes of Bee 9 declared 
that the “ restoration of German militarism ** envisaged under the 
Paris agreements, and the inclusion of Western Germanr in “ the 
a^ressive North Atlantic bloc,” would compel the Sonet Union 

and other peace-ionng countries ” to take without delay ** every 
necessary step to oppose the growing armed forces of the aggressive 
States.” After declaring that the ‘ paper guarantees ” in the Paris 
agreements “ do not enjoy the confidence of the European peoples 
for obvious reasons,” the Sonet Notes stated that the ratification 
of those agreements would lead to the intensification of the arma- 
ments race,” create new obstacles to reaching agreement on the 
control of armaments,” "'lead to a considerable mtensification of the 
danger of a new war m Europe,” and make four-Power talks on 
the unification of Germany void of substance.” The Notes drew 
attention to the declaration adopted at the Moscow Conference 
on Dec. 2 (see 13936 A) and to China’s support of that declaration 

Note to France. The Note of Dec 16 declared that the Pans 
agreements “ fundamentally contradicted ” the obligations assumed 
by Prance under the Franco-Soviet treaty of alliance and mutual 
assistance concluded on Dec. 1, 1944 After recalling that both 
France and the U S S.R had agreed under that treaty to adopt 
” all necessary measures . . to elinomate any new threat from 
Germany and to bar the way to any kind of initiative directed at the 
possibility of a new German attempt at aggression,” the Note 
continued ” These [the Pans] agreements envisage the remihtariza- 
tion of Western Germany and the formation of a West German army 
headed by the former Hitlerite generals who not long ago were 
pursuing a Fascist regime of bloody terror and oppression in the 
occupied territories of France, the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia. Norway, Belgium, and other European 
countries. Not only is a large German Army being created with 
air forces, tanks, and heavy artillery, but the entire heavy industry 
of the Ruhr is again being re-geared for the production of armaments. 
In violation of existing international agreements, the [Paris] agree- 
ments place atomic, chemical and hactenological weapons in the 
hands of the West Gei'man militarists - . with incalculable 
consequences.” 

After accusing the French Government of having entered into 
** aggressive military alignments with the United States,” the Soviet 
Note declared that the ratification of the Paris agreements would 
cancel and annul the Franco-Soviet treaty of 1944, and that full 
responsibility would rest with the French Government 

Note to Britain. The Note to Britam, which was m almost identical 
terms to the Note to France, gave a similar warmng that the 
implementation of the Pans agreements would involve the annulment 
of the Anglo-Soviet treaty of alliance and mutual assistance of 
May 26, 1942, and said that "entire responsibihty for the con- 
sequences will rest with Britam and the British Government.” 
Inter alia, the Note accused the British Government of " exerting 
strong pressure ” on other European coimtries with the aim of 
speeding-up the ratification of the Pans agreements. 

Notes to Other Countries. Notes were sent on Dec 17 to Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Fmland, Luxemburg, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia, Iceland, Switzerland, Greece and Turkey 
expressing regret that these countries had not responded to the 
Soviet Government’s invitation to participate m a general European 
conference on collective security, and recapitulating the Soviet 
Government’s objections to the Pans agreements, particularly to 
the rearming of Western Germany. In its Note to Fmland, however, 
the Soviet Government said that the " positive attitude ” shown by 
that country on questions relating to collective security led it to hope 
that Finland would make " a contribution to the cause of establishing 
a collective security system in Europe ” 

The following statement was issued by the British Foreign 
Office on Dec. 21 : 

" H.M Government would much regret it if the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
of 1942, to which they have always attached importance, were to be 
cancelled or annulled by the Soviet Government. At the same time 
they deplore both the manner and the context in which that Govern- 
ment now threatens such annulment They cannot accept the 
aigument used in the Soviet Note There is no justification for the 
Soviet contention that the Paris agreements are mcompatible with 
the treaty. H.M. Government will continue to pursue their chosen 
policy of consohdatmg Western European unity.” 

No official statement was issued m Pans or Washington on 
the Soviet Notes. — (Soviet Weekly - Times - Le Monde, Pans - 
New York Times) (Pirev. rep. Moscow Declaration, X 3936 A ; 
Paris Agreements, French Ratification, 139^5 A.) 


B. MIGRATION AND REFUGEE PROBLEMS. — 
Plans for Migration from Europe in I955« 

The eighth session of the Provisional Inter-govemmentai 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) met in Geneva 
on Nov. 30. As a result of the entr>’ mto force of the agreement 
setting up the ICEM as a permanent body (ratification by 
Argentina and Norway having brought the ratifymg govern- 
ments up to the required number of 16), the^ meetmg auto- 
matically became the first session of the Council of the ICEM. 

The Council, representmg 24 nations, adopted on Dec. 4 
a programme for the migration of 143,320 Europeans to 
overseas countries durmg 1955, at a total cost of $46,500,000. 
The programme called for the emigration of 58,300 persons 
from Italy, 31,100 from Germany, 15,820 from Greece, 15,500 
from the Netherlands, 12,550 from Austria, and 10,050 from 
other areas, mcludmg refugees m Trieste and the Near and 
Far East. The principal recipient country would be the U.S.A. 
(46,500), followed by Australia (31,200), Argentma (22,270), 
Brazfi (18,500), Venezuela (8,150), Canada ( 8 , 100 ), Chile (2,700), 
Uruguay (2,300) and Israel (1,650), whilst 1,950 migrants 
would be settled m other countries. 

Speakmg at the openmg session on Nov. 30, the Director of 
the ICEM (Mr. Hugh Gibson) said that 40 per cent of all 
migration from Europe was now under international auspices ; 
that he was confident that overpopulation problems in Europe 
could be solved within ten years at the present rate of migration ; 
and that over 250,000 Europeans had been resettled overseas 
— mostly m the U.S.A., Argentma, Canada, and Australia — 
smee the establishment of the ICEM in 1952. He added that 
42 per cent of all those assisted had been refugees, and that 
the committee w^as ‘ well on the way to a solution of the 
refugee problem in Trieste.” In addition, the Council heard a 
report from IM. Pierre Schneiter, special representative of the 
Council of Europe for Refugee and Over-population Questions, 
and now President of the French National Assembly (see 
13985 B). 

Mr. Gibson (71) died suddenly on Dec. 12 . He had been 
appointed to the post of Director of the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe m June, 1952. — (Council of Europe, Strasbourg - Times 
- Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 13898 A 5 I.C.E.M., 

12074 A 5 Mr. Gibson, 12275 A.) 

C. RUMANIA. — Abolition of Food and Clothes 
Rationing. - Price and Wage Increases. 

It was announced in Bucharest on Dec. 26 that the Central 
Committee of the Ruinaman Workers’ (Communist) Party and 
the Rumanian Government had decided that the rationmg of 
food and clothmg should end with immediate effect. The 
decision was stated to have been taken because of the great 
mcreases in the production of agricultural produce and consumer 
goods during 1954. 

At the same time it was announced (a) that prices of goods 
formerly rationed would be fixed at the level of the higher 
off-ration prices quoted in State and co-operative stores prior 
to derationmg, and ( 6 ) that the new prices, whilst being higher 
than those previously fixed for rationed goods, vrould stiU he 
lower than the prices prevailmg in the free peasants’ markets. 
Moreover, price reductions varying between 10 and 42 per cent 
would be made for maize flour (the staple diet of the poorer 
sections of the people), ready-made clothes, footwear, metal 
and electrical goods, agricultural machmery, etc., although 
price increases would take place for meat, eggs, milk, and beans. 

To compensate workers for the difference between the new 
fixed State prices and the old ones, it was announced that 
they would receive monthly cash allowances paid directly by 
the Government as a wage settlement, these allowances 
varying accordmg to the type of ration-card held. A scale was 
published showing that the supplementary allowances would 
amount to about 10 per cent of wages. 

The statement said that the 1954 cereal and gram harvest had 
amounted to over 9,000,000 tons and had exceeded that of 1953 * 
that cattle-breeding had been improved , that investments in the 
consumer goods industry in 1954 had been 27 per cent above those 
in 1953 ; that new goods had been put into mass production m the 
food, electrical, metal and chemical industries , and that " marked 
increases ” in the supply of farm and other foodstuffs on the open 
markets by individual smallholders had led to a fall of prices on these 
markets and to a general improvement in the supply position. 

Rationmg had been in force chiefly for bread, flour, meat, 
clothing, linen, and footwear. — (Agerpres, Bucharest) (13511 A.) 

D. YUGOSLAVIA. — EstabHshment of Diplomatic 
Relations with Chinese People*s Republic. 

It was announced in Belgrade on Jan. 10 that Yugoslavia 
and the Chinese People’s Republic had decided to establish 
diplomatic relations at Embassy level. (Tanjug, Belgrade) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.^ — Steel Production in 1954. " 
Price Gbanges. - Denationalization of Dorman Long and 
C0.9 Ltd- and Colvilles Ltd. - Other Resale Transactions. 
- Import Duties suspended on Iron and Steel Products. 

Figures published by the Iron and bteei Ecuid on Jan. 11 
showed that U.K. steel production m 1054 reached the record 
figure of 18.520,000 tons (compared with 17,000,000 tons in 
1953), thus exceeding the year's object he of IS.500,000 tons. 
Production of pig- iron, at 11,883.000 tons, was also a record, 
comparing with 11,175,000 tons m 1053. The Board estimated 
that the industry' would be capable of raising steel production 
to 10,500,000 tons m 1955. 

Detailed monthly figures for the fourth quarter of 1954 are given 
below, with 1953 figuies for eompanson 

1954 1953 



Weekly 

Annnai 

Weekly 

Ammal 


Average 

Rate 

Aveiage 

Rate 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



Steel Ingots 

and Castings, 


October 

375,000 

19,472,000 

355,000 

18,460,000 

November 

377,010 

19,606,000 

363 OOG 

18.878.000 

17.624.000 

December 

355,000 

18,442,000 

339,000 

Year 

18,5 

'20,000 

17,609,000 



Pig-Iron 


October 

231,000 

11,998,000 

222,000 

11,519,000 

November 

235 000 

12,236,000 

229,000 

11,883,000 

December 

234,000 

12,149,000 

225,000 

11,723,000 

75,000 

Year 

11,8 

.83,000 

11,1 


Recent developments m the mdustry are summarized below * 

New Steel Plants. The Steel Company of lYales announced on 
Oct. 29 that it had received permission from the Iron and Steel Board 
to proceed with an expansion scheme designed to increase the output 
of cold-reduced sheets at its Abbey tTorlts (Port Talbot) mill by 
about 2,700 tons a week The scheme will cost about £1,500,000 

The December issue of the British Iron and Steel Federation’s 
Monthly Bulletin stated that Messrs Steel, Peech Sz Tozer (a sub- 
sidiary of the United Steel Companies) planned to huild a new medium- 
strip mill at their Rotherham (Yorks ) works at an estimated cost 
of about £3,000,000. The plant, expected to take nearly three years to 
complete, t^I be able to roll up to 6,000 tons of steel weekly 

Price Changes. The Iron and Steel Board announced on Dec 3 
price increases, averagmg about one per cent, for a number of iron 
and steel products, mcluding pig-iron, forging ingots, alloy and 
stainless steel, rails and fishplates, rolled steel products, and steel 
strip. Prices of high-grade steel scrap were also raised sharply. 

Public Offers of Steel Shares. The Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realization Agency announced on Nov 9 the offer for sale (on 
Nov. 18-19) of 15,000,000 £1 Ordinary shares in Dorman, Long & Co., 
Ltd. at 22s. 6d. each, with special consideration for apphcations from 
former shareholders. On Nov. 23 it was announced that about 
52,400 applications had been received for a total of about 75,000,000 
shaxes, including about 6,600 applications from former shareholders ; 
these latter had been granted in full up to 400 shares, and to the 
extent of about 18 per cent above that amount, whilst oxiher applica- 
tions had been accepted m full up to 200 shares and to the extent 
of about 10 per cent above. 

On Jan 20 a further (the sixth) offer for sale by public subscription 
was made by the Agency — ^viz , 10,000,000 £1 OrdmaiT shares 
in Colvilles Ltd at 26s. each, again with special consideration for 
applications from former shareholders The Company had announced 
on Jan. 16 that loans would be available to employees over 21 years 
of age who wished to apply for blocks of 50, 100, 150, or 200 shares, 
repayment being made at the rate of 3d. a share for 104 weeks On 
Jan. 21 it was announced (a) that about 150,000 applications had been 
received for 130,000,000 shares, including 5,000 from former stock- 
holders and 1,200 from employees, (5) that these classes had been granted 
in full up to 200 shares, (c) that applications from the general public for 
from 50-100 shares had received 50 shares, and larger applications 
100 shares, and id) that the remammg shares would be allocated 
amongst former shareholders applying for more than 200 shares. 

Resale and Grouping Transactions. It was announced early in 
December that the Iron and Steel Holdii^ and Realization Agency 
had resold to Thomas W. Ward Ltd., ShefiSeld, the whole capital of 
the Wolverhampton Steel and Iron Co (1946) Ltd., and its subsidiary, 
Birchley RoUmg Mills Ltd The price paid by Messrs. Ward was 
£782,500, the exact figure at which the two companies (then separate 
subsidiaries of Messrs Ward) had been nationalized in 1951. 

The Agency announced on Dec. 14 that it had resold its holding 
of the entire share capital of the Lilleshall Iron and Steel Co, Ltd 
to the Lilleshall Go., Ltd., for £95,000. The compensation paid 
when the company was nationalized was £129,382. 

It was announced on Jan. 5 that the Agency had transferred to 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Staveley Iron and Chemical Go. Ltd , 
its direct interest in the Sheephridge Co. Ltd., which would thus 
become a wholly-owned subsidiary of Staveley Iron and Chemical Go. 

The Board of Trade announced on Jan. 7 (a) that import 
duties on a wide range of iron and steel products considered 
by the Iron and Steel Board as likely to be in short supply in 
1955 would be suspended until Sept. 18, 1955, and ( 6 ) that the 
suspension of import duties on cold rolled steel (announced m 
August 1954) would be extended until March 31, 1955. 

(Times - Fmancial Times) (Prev. rep. 13862 D ; 13732 A.) 


B. SOUTH AFRICA- — Formatioii of National 
Conservative Party. - Mr. Bekker elected Party Leader- 

' A new boath African political party — the National Conserva- 
tive Party — was formed on Xo\. 29 at a congress m Bloem- 
* fontein %\lacli had been convened Ly supporters of Mr. Bailey 
! Bekker, il.P., and other members of the Independent United 
I Fany (see 13431 D). In addition to ^Ir. Bekker, ’who was 
elected party leader, the new party includes the other six M.P.S 
who ieit the United Party wntii Mr. Bekker m 1953 and 
subsequently formed an Independent U.P. group in the House 
of Assembly. 

The intention of the Independent U P group to convert itself 
into a new national political party had been announced on Aug. 26, 
1954, bv 3Ir. Bekker, who gave a press conference on that date with 
Dr A H Jonker, M P , and Mr B Coetzee, M F., two other members 
of the group Mr Bekker mamtamed that the National Party was, 
for all practical purposes, exclusively an Afrikaans party ■ that the 
Umted Party was becommg an exclusively English -speakmg party ; 
and that it was essential to set up a new party ‘‘ as a political home 
for reasonable people of both sides ” After declarmg that the new 
party (the name of which had not then been chosen) desired “ national 
nmty between EngLsh- and Afrikaans-speakmg South Africans as a 
first approach to our problems,” Mr Bekker outhned its policy as 
follows 

(1) Native Pohey. — “ We stand for traditional South African 

apartheid — ^the separate development of European and Bantu. Wo 
may differ on the method and appheation of this principle. For 
mstanee, we oppose completely territorial apartheid as being im^ 
practical and unwise Other apartheid measures must be weighed on 
their merits and . , on the well-being of the Natives While we 

accept that the Bantu will always be with us m considerable numbers, 
the provision of a national home for him, with possibihties of full 
development, is the crux of positive apartheid . , , As to the Bantu 
workeis, separate but adequate housing is the first priority, together 
with their general economic and spiritual upliftment.” 

(2) Commonwealth Relations. — Within our borders we stand for 
South Africa first, and beyond our borders for the Commonwealth 
. . . Our association with the Commonwealth is of vital importance 
for South Africa We are not repubiicans We believe that a republic 
IS not of vital importance, as there are far more pressing problems 
around us. But if the Prime Munster can persuade the people to 
ask for a republic by the broad will of the majority, we shgdl honour 
and respect them wishes,” 

(3) The Constitution. — We shall countenance no change in the 
Constitution except m the manner prescribed in the Constitution. 
We demand that the status and prestige of our courts remain 
mviolate We shall fight Communism and assist the Government in 
fighting it While the democratic framework must he upheld, we 
are convinced that you cannot fight Commumsm by ordinary 
processes of law.” 

The party’s economic policy was outlined on Nov. 30 by 
Dr. Vernon Shearer, and included the foUowmg pomts : 
protective tariffs to aid the expansion of mdustry ; Government 
organization of research for the benefit of mdustry ; the 
building of factories as near as possible to sources of raw 
materials and power ; encouragement to small investors ; and 
the sharing of the benefits of industrialization among the 
greatest number of people, including the non-European 
population. — (Cape Tunes - Cape Argus) (Prev. rep. 13431 D.) 

C. BELGIUM. — Cabinet Change. 

M. Adolphe Van Glabbeke, the Minister of Public Works,, 
resigned on Jan. 13 after having been criticized by the Opposi-^ 
tion for allegedly favouring his brother-m-law m the placing 
of a contract for the building of a school in Ostend. He was 
succeeded as Minister of Works on Jan. 15 by Senator 
Vanaudenhove (Liberal), a leading member of the Belgian 
Resistance movement dinring the war, in which he was deported 
to Germany and imprisoned in various concentration camps. 
(La Nation Beige, Brussels) (Prev. rep. 13574 A.) 

D. CHINA - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet Shares in Joint 
Companies transferred to China. 

The Soviet shares in the former joint Sino-Soviet under- 
takmgs were transferred by the U.S.S.R. to the Chinese 
People’s Government on Jan. 1, m implementation of the 
Sino-Soviet agreement of Oct. 11, 1954, The undertakings 
concerned were four non-ferrous mines and the petroleum 
mdustry m Sinkiang, shipbuilding yards at Dalny (Man- 
ehuria), and civil airlmes flying services between Peking and 
Alma Ata, Irkutsk and Chita^ — -(Le Monde, Paris) (13855 A.) 

E. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet PortfoHos. 

It was announced m Karachi on Jan. 20 that Mr. Abu 
Hossam Sarkar, who recently joined the Pakistani Cabinet, 
had been assigned the Health portfolio, whilst Sardar Mumtaz 
Ali Khan, recently appomted Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting, had taken over in addition the portfolio of 
Kashmir Affairs. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s OflSce, 
London) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 139 S 2 D.) 
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A. ADENPROTECrORATE- YEMEN. — Federation 
Proposals for Western Aden Protectorate. - Acceptance 
in Prmcipie by Arab Rulers. - Opposition by Yemeni 
Government. - Frontier Incidents on Aden- Yemen Border. 
- Arab Leagrue Support for Yemen. - Egyptian Military 
Mission to train Yemeni Army, 

At a conference held at Aden on Jan. 7, 1954, the Arab 
sultans and sheikhs of nine territories in the Western Aden 
Protectorate agreed in principle to form a federation of their 
States within the Protectorate. Proposals submitted to xhe 
conference by the Governor, Sir Tom Hickinbotham, envisaged 
the formation of two separate federations, one m the Western 
and one in the Eastern Protectoiate, under a High Com- 
missioner exercising the powers at present wielded by the 
Governor. 

It was proposed 
that each federation 
should have a Council 
of Rulers, acting as 
an Upper Chamber, 
a Legislative Council 
consisting of officials 
and members nom- 
inated by the rulers, 
and an Executive 
Council composed of 
two officials, two 
rulers, and two mem- 
bers of the Legislative 
Coimcil. Education, 
public health, com- 
munications, and 
posts and telegraphs 
would become federal 
subjects, and would 
be financed by trane- 
ferrmg to the federa- 
tion all Customs 
revenue and the 
grants made for these 
subjects by the U.K. 
Government. All 
other subjects would 
contmue to be dealt 
with by the State 
rulers or by the 
Governor. The nine 
States concerned were 
those having both 
advisory and protectorate treaties with Britain. It was laid down 
that other territories within the Aden Protectorate should remain the 
responsibility of the British agent for the Protectorate, who would also 
be chief adviser to the proposed federation. 

The acceptance of these proposals led to a serious deteriora- 
tion in the relations between Britam and the Yemen, which 
claims the Western Aden Protectorate as part of its own 
territory. Under the Treaty of Sana’a, signed in 1934, the 
British and Yemeni Governments agreed to maintain the 
situation existing in regard to the frontier on the date of the 
signature of this treaty ” until 1974, and to “ prevent by all 
means at their disposal any violation by their forces of the 
above-mentioned frontier, and any mterference by their 
subjects, or from their side of the frontier, with the aflaiis of 
the people inhabiting the other side.” In 1951 the two Govern- 
ments agreed to set up a joint frontier demarcation commission 
a.nd to refrain from takmg any action which may alter the 
Matm quo existing in the disputed areas.” The frontier com- 
mission, however, was never brought into operation because 
dhe Yemen refused to participate unless Britam agreed to 
discuss the future of the whole Protectorate, and in particular 
the suspension of the federation proposals, which it regarded 
as a breach of the status quo agreement. The British Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, interpreted both the 1934 and 1951 
^agreements as referring only to a narrow strip of ierritory 
between the Yemen and the Protectorate, and considered the 
federation plan to be a purely internal affair concerning only 
the sultans and the Aden Government. 

Throughout 1954 frequent incidents occurred on the frontier 
of the Western Aden Protectorate, leading to an exchange of 
protests between the British and Yemeni Governments. 

The Yemeni L^ation in London allied on June 10 that tribal 
levies and “ Aden levies of the so-called Protectorate *’ had raided 
Yemeni territory on May 20 and Jime 5. The British Foreign Office, 
however, described the first charge as without foundation, and 
maintained that the raid on June 5 had been made from the Yemeni 
•side of the frontier. A British protest of June 24 against a Yemeni 
raid on June 18 was rejected by the Yemen, which alleged that the 
raid bad been made by tribesmen from the Protectorate with the 
-support of British military aircraft. 


A subsequent British Note, presented in July, stated that between 
May 1 and Mav 24 some 28 raids into the Protectorate had taken 
place from the Yemem side of the border , that the towns of Mukeiras 
and Martaahad been attacked on June 10 and June 18 respectively; 
and that some 80 regular troops and 400 tribal levies had taken part 
on the latter occasion Tne Yemeni Government was also accused 
of fomenting rebellion in the Protectorate by giving encouragement, 
money, and arms to lawless elements It was emphasized that 
whereas the British Government had done its best to observe the 
1934 and 1951 agreements, the Yemeni Government’s actions “ give 
colour to the belief that they lay claim to the whole of the Aden 
Protectorate and have no mtention of settUng the problem of the 
frontier.” Britain firmly rejected any such claim, and called on the 
Yemen to stop its attacks and the fomenting of unrest inside the 
Protectorate. The Yemem Government (the Note pointed out) had 
recently agreed that the frontier authorities should consult together 
with a view to restoimg tranquillity, and the Governor of Aden had 
been invited to make appropriate arrangements If the attacks 
continued, however, H M Government reserved the right “ to take 
such steps, including direct action m the frontier areas as may be 
necessary to protect the territory and inhabitants of the Aden 
Protectorate.” 

The Yemeni Government, m a Note of July 10, protested against 
allied low-altitnde flights by R A F. aircraft over the Yemem town 
of Beida, which it described as “ open acts of provocation,” and 
expressed the hope that the British Government would take the 
necessary steps to prevent that aggression, so as to maintain the 
atmosphere which the two Governments are working to achieve.” 
The British reply denied that any R A.F. planes had flown over 
Beida, and stated that although civil aircraft might have passed 
near it while circhng to land at Mukeiras, they had done this for 
years past and had never practised low-flying m the area. 

At the invitation of the Imam of Yemen, Sir Tom 
Hickinbotliam visited Sana’a (the Yemeni capital) on Oct. 2 
to discuss means of restoring tranquillity. [The occasion was 
the first on which the Imam had received a colonial governor 
smee the establishment of diplomatic relations between Britam 
and the Yemen.] Although negotiations on the subject were 
subsequently opened at Taiz (Yemen), further border mcidents 
eontmued to occur on various occasions dmring the months of 
October and November. 

The Council of the Arab League adopted a resolution on. 
April 4, 1954, appealing to rulers of territories in the Western 
Aden Protectorate to refuse to commit themselves to any plan 
which was ‘‘ contradictory to the national spirit ” and which 
might separate them from their Arab colleagues, especially in 
the Yemen, and offering to co-operate with the Yemen in 
assisting the rulers of these territories to strengthen their 
positions and preserve Arab integrity. Major Salem, the 
Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, visited the Yemen 
at the begmnmg of July at the Government’s mvitation. It 
was stated m the Egyptian Press on July 10 that an agreement 
had been concluded w^hereby an Egyptian military mission 
would “tram the Yemeni Army in modem w^arfare by the 
mtroduction of artillery, planes, and tanks.” — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep. 11329 A.) 

B. LIBYA. — Assassination of Minister for Palace 
Affairs. - Crisis in. Libyan Royal Family. 

Said Ibrahim Shalhi (60), the Minister for Palace Affairs 
and a close personal friend of King Idriss, was shot dead in 
Benghazi on Oct 5 by Sharif Muhieddin el-Senussi (19), a 
nephew of the Queen of Libya and, on his father’s side, also a 
nephew of the Kmg. The assassin gave himself up to the 
police, was subsequently tried by a criminal court, and was 
sentenced to death on Dec. 11, an appeal bemg lodged against 
the sentence. The assassmation of Said Ibrahim Shalhi was 
believed to have been prompted by personal motives. 

Seven members of the Libyan Royal family were ordered 
on Oct. 18 to be deported to the Hun Oasis, 150 miles from 
Benghazi, no reasons for the deportations being given. On 
Oct. 22 a Royal decree was issued declarmg that the Royal 
family was confined to Kmg Idriss, the Queen, the King’s 
children, and the Crown Prince Muhammad el-Senussi, brother 
of King Idriss. The decree stated that “ the remammg members 
of the Senussi family are not considered members of the Royal 
house, and all their privileges, titles and immunities are 
cancelled.” In addition, the decree reaffirmed the validity of 
a Royal order, issued in December 1953, whereby the King’s 
brother had been designated Crown Prince until a male child 
was born to Kmg Idriss. 

The members of the Royal family deported to the Hun 
Oasis were two brothers of Sharif Muhieddin el-Senussi, one 
of whom was First Secretary to the Libyan Embassy in London ; 
two sons of the claimant to the throne ; two sons of the Libyan 
Ambassador m Cairo ; and the son of the Crown Prince. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. JAPAN* — Resignation of Mr* YosMda. - New 
Government formed by Mr. BLatoyama. - Split in Liberal 
Party. - Formation of Democratic Party. - Merger of 
Soci^st Parties. - Mr. YosMda’s World Tour. - Agreement 
on U.S. Economic Aid to Japan. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Yoshida, who had 
returned on Nov. IT, 1954, from a 53-day tour of North America 
and Western Europe, resigned on Dec. 7 and was succeeded 
as Premier on Dec. 9 by Mr. Ichiro Hatovaraa, leader of the 
newly-formed Japan Democratic Party." The fail of Mr. 
Yosinda’s Government followed a prolonged political crisis 
lastmg nearly a year, during which its position had been 
weakened by charges of corruption brought agamst certam of 
its members and by a split m the Liberal Party, a large section 
of which merged with the Progressives and Japan Liberals on 
Nov. 24 to form the Democratic Party. Details of the main 
stages of the crisis, and of ^Ir. Yoshida’s foreign tour, are 
given below under cross-headings. 

The Shipbuilding Corruption Scandal. 

During the early months of 1954 a major political scandal 
was caused by allegations that members of the Cabmet (m- 
cludmg Mr. Ishii, the ^Imister of Transport, and Mr. Ono, 
Minister of State) and senior Liberal Party officials had accepted 
bribes from shipbuilding companies seeking Government 
subsidies. The Mmister of Justice, Mr. Inukai, resigned on 
April 21 after he had refused the Public Prosecutor permission 
to arrest the secretary-general of the Liberal Party, Mr Sato, 
and a former Finance Minister m Mr. Yoshida’s Government, 
Mr. Ikeda, on charges of corruption. Mr. Inukai, who was 
reported to have rejected the Public Prosecutor’s request on 
^Ir. Yoshida's orders, stated that he had done so because the 
action proposed by the Public Prosecutor would have probably 
forced the Cabmet to resign at a time when vital legislation was 
pending, including Bills affecting rearmament. A motion of 
no-confidence, sponsored by the Right- and Left-wing Socialists 
and supported by the Progressives, was defeated m the House 
of Representatives on April 24 by 228 votes to 208. 

Mr. Kato (Minister of State) was appointed Minister of 
Justice on April 22. He resigned on June 19, however, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Ohara, who had served as Mmister of Justice 
and Home "Minister m a number of pre-war Governments. 
The appomtment of Mr. Ohara (an Independent) was regarded 
as a conciliatory gesture on the part of the Government, which 
had been strongly criticized by the Press for its attempts to 
prevent the prosecution of its supporters. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Tsutsumi, 
summoned Mr. Yoshida on Sept, 14 to appear before the House 
Audit Committee, which was investigatmg the shipbuilding 
scandal ; the Prime Minister, however, refused to do so, 
pleading pressure of business. After he had refused to comply 
with a second summons, the Committee voted on Sept. 18 
that charges of contempt of the Diet be brought agamst 
him (a charge involvmg liability to a year’s imprisonment, a 
fine, or both) and that he should cancel his projected foreign 
tour. Both Mr. Yoshida’s tour and his refusal to appear 
before the Committee aroused strong protests from the Opposi- 
tion parties. The Diet’s Foreign Affairs Committee advised 
Mr. Yoshida on Sept. 17 not to leave the country, whilst the 
Opposition parties, m a joint statement issued on the same 
day, declared that if he “ dares to go abroad, thus ignoring 
the Diet and the people, the Opposition wiU not be responsible 
for whatever may be the outcome.” 

Mr* Yoshida’s Foreign Tour* 

Despite these protests, Mr. Yoshida left Tokio by air on 
Sept. 20 for Canada, and on the following day arrived m 
Ottawa, where he met the Canadian Prune Minister, Mr. St. 
Laurent. On Sept, 29 he sailed from New York for France. 
After eight days in Paris, where he had discussions with M. 
Mend^-France and membeis of his Government, he visited 
Bonn. A jomt statement issued on Oct. 15 by Mr. Yoshida 
and Dr. Adenauer, the German Federal Chancellor, declared 
that they wished to “renew and deepen the relations of 
traditional friendship that bind the German and Japanese 
peoples,” and eicpressed the hope that negotiations then m 
progress would lead to an expansion of trade between the two 
countries. [The trade negotiations referred to by Mr. Yoshida 
and Dr. Adenauer were concluded m Tokio on Oct. 22, when an 
agreement was signed for the exchange of goods and services 
to the value of $52,000,000 between the two countries during 
the next 12 months.] 


" On Oct. 15 Mr. Yoshicja to Rome, where in tiie course 
of a six-da> visit he saw Signor Sceiua a'ad oilier members of 
the Italian Government. Am\mg in London on Get. 21, he 
was received in audience by H.M the Queen on Oct. 26 ; 

' had discussions on Oct. 27 with Sir Anthony Eden I the Foreign 
1 Secretary*), Mr. Butler (Chancellor of the Exciiequerj, Mr. 

^ Thome\ croft (President of the Board of Trade), and Mr. 

, Boyd-Carpenter (Minister of Transport j , met Sir Winston 
Churchill , and left for New York on Oct. 2S. 

At a Press conference in London on Oct 26, ISlr. YosLida ^^aid that 
his visit had no particular aim and that he would not raise the 
question of Japan’s admission to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) Discussing trading prohiems, he said that there 
was no question of a reviral of such practices as dumping, as Japan’s 
competitive power had been reduced by the di^^solntion of the great 
trading and mannfactnnns trusts under the anti-cartel laws, and 
by the far-reaching laboiir legislation introduced since the war — 
which, he said was not “ consonant with Japan’s economic situation.** 
If direct talks between British and Japanese commercial interests 
on the piracy of British designs by Japanese manufacturers did not 
result m a satisfactory arrangement, be was ready to take the matter 
up and to forbid such practices Mr Yoshida demed that his Govern- 
ment intended to recogmze the Chinese Communist Government 

Mr. Yoshida arrived on Nov. 7 in Washington, where he met 
Mr. Dulles (the Secretary of State), Mr. Stassen (Director 
the Foreign Operations Admmistration), Mr. Wilson (Defence 
Secretary’), and Admiral Radford (chairman of the Jomt Chiefe of 
Staff). He had a meeting on Nov. 9 with President Eisenhower, 
the followmg Joint statement being issued afterwards : 

** The President and the Prime Mimster . . . declared that their 
Governments would, in co-operation with the free nations of Asia, 
continue their united efforts to mamtain. and promote the peace 
and prosperity of Asia. The Prime ilmister reaffirmed his Govern- 
ment’s determination to make a fiiU contribution to those efforts, 
and m particular stressed Japan’s desire to co-operate wherever 
possible m the development of economic strength by the free nations 
of Asia. The President and the Prime 5Iimstep declared that the 
goals of their Governments are peaceful and that their peoples 
desire peace and hberty for themselves and their neighbours. 

Bepresentatives of both Governments discussed Japan’s economic 
situation m detail. It was agreed that the economic well-being of 
the Japanese people is a matter of importance to the entire free 
world. The achievement of improved economic conditions m Japan 
depends partly upon the ability of the Japanese people themselves 
to pursue sound and constructive mtemal monetary and other 
policies, and partly upon Japan’s ability to expand her trade with 
other countries. By various means since the end of the war the 
U.S A has been able to contribute substantially to the economic 
progress which Japan has achieved The U.S A is aware of the efforts 
wMeh Japan is makmg to solve her difficult economic problems, and 
will continue to examine sympathetically means whereby it can 
assist the Japanese people to advance their well-bemg. 

General agreement was reached that the U.S A. would co-operate 
with Japan in her efforts to expand her foreign trade and achieve a 
better balance in her foreign economic relations It was further 
agreed that the USA. would sell to Japan agricultural commodities, 
and that a substantial portion of the proceeds of these sales will be 
used for Japan’s domestic economic improvement and defence 
support, and for regional economic development. Other steps were 
discussed, such as the establishment of a productivity programme 
in Japan and the mutual benefits which might arise from Japan’s 
participation with the other free nations of South and South-East 
Asia m the economic development of that area. Both sides agreed 
that these measures would be of marked benefit to Japan, by 
improving her economic position and facilitating her efforts to attain 
a higher standard of living. 

U.S. representatives expressed regret over the incident on March 1 
in which 23 Japanese fishermen were iniured — one fatally — by the 
fall-out of radioactive materials following a nuclear test in the 
Pacific. They emphasized their belief that peaceful uses of atomic 
energy would be steadily developed, and would eventually become of 
great value to Japan and other friendly nations throughout the world. 

There was also discussion of the disposition of Japanese assets 
vested by the United States, and U.S representatives stated that this 
matter is under consideration. Among other sub] acts reviewed were 
Commumst efforts to weaken and discredit the operations of free 
government m Asia, the request of Japan for expedited consideration 
of the cases of war criminals, and the status of the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands in the light of the present international situation, as 
well as the desire of Japan for the return to the Bonin Islands of 
former inhabitants.” 

U.S. Government officials exjilained that under the economic 
agreement referred to, the United States would supply Japan 
with surplus cotton, wheat, barley, rice, tobacco, and dried 
milk to the value of $100,000,000 ; about $10,000,000 worth 
I of this would be in the form of a gift, and the remainder would 
be paid for in yen, of which 70 per cent would be used as a 
loan and the bManee earmarked for U.S. purchases in Japan. 

After his meetmg with President Eisenhower, Mr. YosMda 
had discussions on Nov. 10 with Mr. Humphrey (Secretary of 
the Treasury) and Mr. Eugene Black (President of the Inter- 
national Ba nk for Reconstruction and Development). He 
returned to Tokio on Nov. 17. 
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Speaking at a National Press Club IimclieorL in Washington on 
Kov 8, ;Mr Yoshida said that the attempts of the new, under- 
developed nations of Asia to establish stable democratic conditions 
and to raise living standards were hampered by ■“ the gravitational 
pull of Com mums t China/’ the strong appeal of Communism for the 
poverty-stricken, and lack of capital He suggested a drastic increase 
in the supply of capital, through Government cr international 
banking institutions, m such fields as education, transport, irrigation, 
power production, industrialization, samtation, and health, in order 
to supply a foundation on which private investment could be safely- 
undertaken This should be undertaken through an organization 
similar to the O E.E.C., m which all the countries involved were 
represented Japan, as the most md-ustrially advanced Asian nation, 
would do evervthmg m her power to make such a plan succeed In 
reply to questions, he said that his Government did not intend to 
establish relations with the U S.S.R or Communist China nntil they 
recognized the San Francisco peace treaty , that Japanese trade with 
the Commumst countries woiild remain at a low level until noi*roal 
diplomatic relations were restored ; and that Japanese rearmament 
was proceeding withm the limitations imposed by popular feeling 
against it, the provisions of the Constitution, and financi^ difficulties. 

Formation of Democratic Party, - Resignadon of 
Mr. YosMda. 

During Yosliida’s absence from Japan, a major split 
wirlim the Liberal Party was precipitated by the expulsion on 
Nov. 8 of Mr. Ishibashi (a former Finance Mmister; and Mr. 
Kishi (a former Minister of Commerce), who had been engaged 
m negotiations with the Progressives (the principal Opposition 
party) for the formation of a nevv' conservative party under a 
leader other than IVlr. Yoshida. Thirty-tliree members of the 
House of Representatives, inciudmg Mr. Ando (Minister of 
S-tate), and two members of the House of Councillors resided 
from the Liberal Party on Nov 22, and on Nov. 24 joined 
the members of the former Progressive and Japan Liberal 
parties — both of which had been dissolved on the previous 
day — ^to form the Japan Democratic Party, with Mr Hatoyama 
(the leader of the dissident Liberals) as president and Mr. 
Shigemitsu (the former Progressive leader) as vice-president. 

A policy statement issued by the new party declared that Japan 
was facing a crisis because political morality had fallen and industry 
and living standards were declining. It defined the aims of the new 
party as the enforcement of political disciphne, the ** eradication of 
the class struggle.” the estabhshment of a “ self-defence oiganiza- 
tion,” and the promotion of people’s diplomacy ” On Nov. 24 
Mr. Hatoyama denounced ^Ir, Yoshida’s “ secret diplomacy ” and 
the hushmg-up ” of the shipbuilding scandal, and stated that the 
new party’s first obieetive was the overthrow of the Government 
and a clean-up of the political world.” 


As a result of the formation of the new party, the distribution 

of seats in the House of Representatives underwent the following 
changes during November: 

Xov 1 Nov. 30 

Liberals 

. 225 

185 

Progressives 

70 

— 

Japan Liberals 

8 

— 

Democrats . . 

. . — 

120 

Left-wmg Socialists. 

72 

72 

Right-wmg Socialists 

61 

61 

Minor parties 

10 

8 

Independents 

10 

9 

Others 

4 

4 

Vacancies 

7 

8 


The distribution of seats m the House of Councillors on 
Nov. 30 was as follows : Liberals 91, Democrats 20, Left-wmg 
Socialists 44, Righx-wmg Socialists 26, Ryokvfnkm, 49, Inde- 
pendents and mmor parties 18, vacancies 2. 

Following the mass resignations from the Liberal Party, 
Mr. Yoshida asked the party executive on Nov. 22 to consider 
whether he should resign. The executive decided on Nov. 25 
to nominate Mr. Ogata (the Deputy Premier) as president of 
the party, and Mr. Yoshida accordmgly agreed on the followmg 
day to resign from this post, whilst temporarily retaming the 
Premiership. The Liberal executive suggested to the Democrats 
on Nov. 28 that both parties should simultaneously dissolve 
themselves and should then unite to form a new party, the 
leader of which would be elected by the party membership. 
The Democrats, however, x*ejected this proposal, and on Dec, 6, 
together with the Socialist parties, mtroduced a motion of 
no-confidence accusmg the Government of “ secret diplomacy 
and erroneous economic policies,” and referring to the degrada- 
tion of political morals revealed by the shipbuildmg and other 
scandals. 

The Audit Committee had previously subpoenaed Mr. Yoshida 
on Nov 18, for the third time, to give evidence on the shipbuilding 
scamdal ; Mr. Yoshida, however, had again refnsed to do so, on the 
ground that his doctor had ordered him to rest. The committee 
aooordmgly issued another summons, and decided on Deo. 7 in favour 
of Mr. Yoshida’s prosecution if he failed to obey it. 


Mr Y^oshida resigned both the Premiership and the Liberal 
Party leadership on Dec. 7, thereby automatically cancelling 
the motion of no-confidence, which was to have been debated 
later m the day. This decision w’as taken after a four-hour 
Cabinet meet mg at v/hich Mr. Y'oshida — who had previously 
announced his intention of dissolving the Diet if the no-confi- 
dence motion w'ere earned — w’as ovemiled by opponen-ts of this 
policy, headed by Mr. Ogata. 

IVIr. Shigeru Yoshida had been Prime Minister continuously since 
October, 1948 {see 9G0S C), and had been responsible for many 
developments of major importance in both foreign and home policy. 
These included the signing of the San Francisco peace treaty (11721 A~), 
the agreement for the stationing of U S forces m Japan (11724 A), 
the U S -Japanese mutual assistance agreement (13450 B), the 
building-up of the Japanese armed forces (13621 C), the reversal of 
the occupation authorities’ policies with regard to the police (13621 C), 
trade unions, and cartels, and the introduction of a deflationary 
policy following the end of the Korean War boom ” The Govern- 
ment’s position, however, had been undermined since 1952 by splits 
within the Liberal Party, by Liberal losses in the 1953 general 
elections, which left the party in a minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (see 12956 A), and by ]Mr. Yoshida’s refusal to allow action 
to be taken agamst those of his supporters accused of complicity in 
the shipbuilding scandal, or to explain his conduct before the Audit 
Committee 

New Government formed by Mr. Hatoyama. 

Mr. Hatoyama was elected Prime Minister on Dec. 9, 
receivmg 257 voies in the House of Representatives against 
191 for Mr. Ogata, and 116 m the House of Councillors against 
85 for Mr. Ogata. The Socialists had previously agreed to 
support hmi on condition that the Democrats agreed to the 
dissolution of the Diet at the end of January and the holdmg 
of general elections m March. The membership of the new 
Cabinet was announced on Dec. 10 as follows : 


Mr- Ichiro Hatoyama 
Mr. Mamoru Shigemitsu . 

Mr. Hisato Ichimada 
Mr. Shiro Hanamura 
Mr. Masazumi Ando 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi 
Mr. Ichiro Kono . 

Mr. Taazan Ishibashi 
Mr. Yutaro Takeyama 
Mr. Takeo Miki . 

Mr. Yuki Takechi 

Mr. Saburo Chiba 

Mr. Tatsunosuke Takasaki 

Mr. Seuchi Omura 

Mr. Tadao Oasa . 

Mr. Takao Nishida 

Mr. Hideyuki Miyoshi . . 


Prime Mmister. 

Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Education. 

Welfare. 

Agriculture and Forestry. 
International Trade and Industry. 
Construction. 

Transport. 

Posts. 

Labour, 

Minister of State for Economics. 
Minister of State for Defence. 
Mmister of State for Police. 
Mmister of State for Local Govern- 
ment. 

Director of the Hokkaido Develop- 
ment Board. 


Mr. Hatoyama (71), a member of the House of Representatives 
since 1915, held office as Mmister of Education before the war and 
formed the Liberal Party m 1946 When about to take office in that 
year, followmg the Liberal victory in the first post-war elections, 
he was forbidden to do so by the U.S occupation authorities on the 
grounds that he had helped to suppress public liberties and had pub- 
lished a book praising Hitler and Mussolini, He thereupon relinquished 
the party leadership to Mr. Yoshida. Returning to public hfe in 
1951, he formed a group inside the Liberal Party, opposed to Mr. 
Yoshida, which broke away m March, 1953, but reurdted with the 
mam party in the following November 

Mr. Shigemitsu (67) served as Ambassador to Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and China before the war, was Foreign Minister from 1943-45, 
and represented Japan at the signing of the instrument of surrender. 
Sentenced in 1948 by the International Mihtary Tribunal for the 
Far East to seven years’ imprisonment as a war criminal, he was 
released in 1950 and allowed -fco re-enter pubhc life in 1952. Mr. 
Ichimada had been president of the Bank of Japan since 1946. 
Of the 17 members of the Government, 10 had been purged ” from 
public life by the U.S occupation authorities after the war. 


Ministerial Statements on Relations with 
Communist Countries. 

In a statement issued on Dec. 11, Mr. Shigemitsu said that it 
was the new Government’s policy to promote friendly relations 
with all countries and to ensure the security and stability 
of JEastern Asia through “ an abiding co-operation with the 
free nations, especially the United States.” Japan was pre- 
pared to provide for her own defence to the extent commen- 
surate with her economic resources, and also to give technical 
and other assistance to the economic rehabilitation of other 
Asian countries, as a guarantee agamst Communist penetration. 
The Government also wished, however, “to restore normal 
relations with Russia and China on mutually acceptable terms. 
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•BTthout prejudice to our basic collaboration with the free 

nations,” and would also welcome opportumties of expanding 
the volume of trade with both countries. 

The Sonet Foreign Minister, M Molotov, m an official coimrent 
on Mr. Singemitsn’s statement, said on Dec 16 that ** the normaliza- 
tion of Soviet- Japanese relations is not only m the interests of both 
States, hut also in the interests of other countries which are concerned 
to strengthen peace in the Far East and to ease mtemational tension.” 
Recalling the joint declaration issued by the Soviet and Chinese 
Governments on Oct 12 (see 13S55 A), he emphasized that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to discuss practical measures connected with 
the question of the normalization of relations between the U.S 5.R. 
and Japan if the Japanese Government really intends to take steps 
in that direction.” 

In a broadcast on Dec. 15, Mr. Hatoyama described both 
the Chinese Communist and Nationalist Governments as “ fine 
independent regimes,” and maintained that it was quite 
reasonable for Japan to trade with both. Mr. Shigemitsu 
stated in the Diet Foreign Affairs Committee on Dec. 16 that 
although Japan had no intention of recognizmg both Com- 
munist and Nationalist China as sovereign States on the same 
footmg, it was impossible to refuse de facto recognition to 
Communist China. On the following day he welcomed M. 
Molotov’s statement as “ a step forward.” 

In a further statement on Dec. 28, Mr. Hatoyama reaffirmed 
his Government’s wish for improved relations with the Soviet 
Union and China, whilst givmg an assurance that there would 
be no important change in Japan’s relations with the U-S.A., 
and demanding that Japan should be allow'ed to rearm. 

Declaring that Japan had an “ inherent right ” to rearm, Mr. 
Hatoyama matatained that this could he done withm the framework 
of the Constitution by clarifying the working ” of the clause which 
forbade Japan to acquire the potential for aggressive war Japan’s 
isolation from the Soviet Union and China, he continued, was neither 
normal nor natural, and he therefore wished, “ within the boundary 
of international obligations committed to the free world,” to facihfcate 
trade with both countries. This was not incompatible with friendly 
relations with the U.S. A., which he wished to continue, hut would 
rather tend to reduce the present unfriendly feehng of the Japanese 
people towards the U.S, A., which had ansen from popular suspicion 
that Yoshida’s Government was tied blindly ” to U.S. pohcy. 
He therefore intended to abolish the despotic diplomacy of the 
past ” and to give " greater consideration to the people’s wishes,” 
thereby strengthening relations with the U.S. A. and reducing anti- 
American feeling- In conclusion, he stated that Japan desired normal 
relations with the countries of South-East Asia, and a settlement of 
the reparations question with the Philippines and other States. 

As regards home affairs, the new Government announced on 
Dee. 11 that it would intensify the anti-inflationary policy 
inaugurated by Mr. Yoshida ; that the Prime Mmister would 
give up one of his official residences, as an economy measure ; 
that JMmisters would no longer be provided with official 
residences and bodyguards ; and that measures would be taken 
to establish political integrity.” It was reported on Dec. 29 
that the Government had decided to suppress the Undemocratic 
Activities Counter-measures Council (see 13899 B), which had 
been widely attacked in the Japanese Press as a witch-himting 
organization.” 

The two Socialist parties agreed in principle on Dec. 15 to 
conduct a jomt electoral campaign, and to unite after the 
elections. The two parties had previously issued a jomt 
statement on the rearmament question — ^the mam issue 
dividing them — ^which had approved the formation of a small 

task force ” for essential defence requirements. 

Mr. Hatoyama dissolved the Japanese Diet on Jan. 24 and 
announced that general elections would be held within 40 days. 
(Japanese Embassy Information Bulletin, London - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribime) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13363 B ; 
Relations with U.S.A., 1393Z C; Relations with Com- 
munist Coimtries, 13855 A.) 

A. MAURITIUS* — Court of Criminal Appeal. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, the first of its kind in Mauritius, 
was set up in the Colony on Jan- 1. Although Mauritius has 
been a British colony since its annexation from France during 
the Napoleonic Wars, it had retained the French system of 
penal law, and the only right of appeal from a conviction m 
the Supreme Court of Mauritius had been to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The new court will hear 
appeals from adjudications of the Supreme Court in the exercise 
of its original criminal Jurisdiction. (Times) 

B. BUR 2 WLA. — New Cabinet Minister. 

Thakin Chit Maxmg, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Defence, was sworn-in as Minister for Housing in the 
Burmese Cabinet on Dec. 5, 1954. — (Burma Government 
Information Department, Rangoon) (Frcv. rep. 13954 


G. NATIONALIST CHINA - UNITED STATES. — 
Text of Mutual Security Trea-ty, - Ratification by National- 
ist Government. - Chinese Undertaking to refrain from 
Attacks on Mainland without U.S. Consent. 

The text of the mutual security treaty between Nationalist 
China and the United States was released in Ivashin gton on 
Dec. 2 and is given below * 

‘•Art. 1. The parties undertake, as set forth In the U.X. Charter, 
to settle any international di=!pute in which they may be Involved 
by peaceful means m such a manner that mtemational peace, secranty 
and ji^tice are not endangered, and to refrain In their mtemational 
relations from the threat or use of force m any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations 

Art. 2. In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this 
treaty, the parties separately and jointly by self-help and mutual 
aid, 1^1 maintain and develop their Individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack and Communist subversive activities directed 
from without agamst their temtonal integrity and political stability. 

Art. 3. The parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions, 
to co-operate with each other in the development of economic 
progress and social well-being, and to farther their individual and 
collective efforts toward these ends. 

Art. 4. The parties, through their Foreign Ministers or their 
deputies, will consult together from time to time regarding the 
implementation of this treaty. 

Art. 5. Each party recognizes that an armed attack in the West 
Pacific area directed agamst the territories of either of the parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and safety, and declares that it 
would act to meet the common danger in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes Any such armed attack, and aU measures 
taken as a result thereof, shall be immediately reported to the U.N. 
Security Council Such measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore and 
maintain international peace and security. 

Art. 6. For the purposes of Articles 2 and 5, the terms ' territorial * 
and * territories * shall mean, m respect of the Republic of China, 
Taiwan [Formosa! and the Pescadores , and m respect of the Umted 
States, the island territories in the West Pacific under its junsdiction. 
The provisions of Articles 2 and 5 will be applicable to such other 
territories as may be determined by mutual agreement. 

Art. 7. The Government of the Republic of Chma grants, and the 
Government of the Umted States accepts, the right to dispose such 
U.S. land, air and sea forces m and about Taiwan and the Pescadores 
as may be required for their defence, as determmed by mutual 
agreement. 

Art. 8. This treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted 
as affectmg in any way, the rights and obligations of the parties 
under the U N Charter or the responsibility of the Umted Nations 
for the maintenance of intemation^ peace and security. 

Art. 9. The treaty shall be ratified by the U.S A. and the Republic 
of Chma in accordance with their respective constitutional processes, 
and will come into force when instruments of ratification have been 
exchanged at Taipeh. 

Art. 10. The treaty shall remain in force indefinitely. Either party 
may terminate it one year after notice has been given to the other 
party.” 

It was disclosed in Washington on Jan. 13 that the Chinese 
Nationalist Government had given a formal undertaking that 
its forces would not attack the Chinese mainland without 
prior consultation with the United States. This assurance, it 
was stated, had been given in an exchange of Notes signed by 
Mr. Dulles and Dr. Yeh (the Nationalist Foreign Minister) on 
Dec. 10. Wliilst assuring to Nationalist China the ‘‘ inherent 
right of self-defence ” as far as Formosa and the Pescadores 
were concerned, the Notes declared : “ In view of the obliga- 
tion of the two parties under the [Smo-American] treaty, and 
of the fact that the use of force from either of these areas [i.e-, 
Formosa or the Pescadores] by either of the parties affects the 
other, it is agreed that such use of force will be a matter of 
jomt agreement subject to action of an emergency character 
which IS clearly an exercise of the inherent right of self- 
defence.” The Nero York Times commented that the effect of 
the commitment was “to restrain Generalissimo Chiang’s 
forces to the defence of the islands they now hold.” 

The Smo-American mutual security treaty was unanimously 
ratified by the Chinese Nationalist Legislature on Jan. 14. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Sino-U.S. Treaty, 13986 A.) 

D. SPAIN. — Permanent Observer at United Nations. 

It was annoimced from U.N. Headquarters on Jan. 25 that 
Spain had been given the status of a permanent observer at 
the U.N., and that an mvitation to that effect had been sent 
by the U.N. Secretary-General (Dr, Hammarskjold) to the 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington (Senor Manuel de Axeilza). 
Other countries which have previously received a similar status 
pending admission as full members are Italy, Finland, Austria, 
the German Federal Republic, Japan, and South Korea. 

(A.B.C., Madrid - New York Herald Tribune) 
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A. FRANCE. — Cabinet Reorganization. - M. Edgar 
Faure appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. - New 
Minister for Oversea Territories expelled from M.R.P. 

A Cabinet reorganization — ^the fourth since the formation of 
tile Mendes-France Government m June 1954 — was annoimced 
m Fans on Jan. 20 . It involved {a} the relmquishment by M. 
Mendes-France of the Foreign Affairs portfolio, which he had 
hitherto combmed wnth the Prenuerslup ; (b) the setting-up 
of a Mmistry of the Armed Forces (additional to the Ministry 
of National Defence) which superseded the Secretariats of the 
Army, Na\"^% and Air Force ; (c) the restoration of the Ministiy" 
of the Merchant Marine (previously attached to the Mmistry 
of Public Works) as a separate Department , and (d) the 
creation of the post of Minister of State, to which M. Guerm 
de Beaumont, hitherto Minister of Justice, w’as appointed. The 
new Ministerial appointments were as follows : 


M. Guerin de Beaumont (Ind. Republican) 
M. Edgar Faure (Radical) . 

M. Robert Buron (ex-M.R.P.) 


M. Emmanuel Temple (Ind Republican) 
M. Jacques Chevallier (Ind. Republican) 
M. Bourges-Maunoury (Radical) . . 

M. Jean-Jacques Juglas (M.R.P.) 

M. Raymond Schmittlein (Social Republi- 
can - GauHist) 


Minister of State 
Foreign Affairs. 
Economic Affairs, 
Finance, and 
Reconstruction. 
Justice. 

National Defence. 
Armed Forces. 
France d’^outre-mer. 

Merchant Marine. 


The following weie appomted State Secretaries M Raymond 
Mondon (A R.S. — Dissident Ganllist), Interior (Local Administration), 
M. Henri Caillavet (Radical), Interior (Overseas Territories and Civil 
Defence) ; M Diomede Catrons (Social Republican), Armaments ; 
M. Foiiq-aes-Dnparc (Social Republican), Cml Aviation ; M Joseph 
Conombo (Overseas Independent), Economic Affairs and Freneh 
Union , M. Galy-Gasparron (Radical), Information. 


M. Faure had hitherto been Mmister of Fmance ; M. Temple 
had held the National Defence portfolio ; M. Guerin de 
Beaumont, as stated above, had been hlinister of Justice ; and 
M. Buron had held the portfolio of France d^outre-mer. M. 
Bourges-Maunoury returned to the Government, from which 
he resigned m September last after the rejection of the E.D.C. 
treaty by the National Assembly M. Jacques Chevallier, the 
new Defence Minister, had previously been State Secretary of 
the Army, whilst M Diomfede Catroux, who took over the State 
Secretariat for Armaments (which will come under the new 
Ministry of the Armed Forces), had previously been State 
Secretary for Air 


M. Caillavet had hitherto been State Secretary for the Navy 
and M- Conombo State Secretary for the Interior. M. Galy- 
Gasparrou took over responsibility for the information functions 
formerly vested m M. Bettencourt (who remamed State 
Secretary for the Prestdence du Consetl), for broadcastmg 
services (hitherto held by M. Ulver, the Mmister for Industry 
and Commerce), and for legal questions affecting the Press 
(previously dealt with by M. Guerin de Beaumont as Minister 
of Justice). M. Caillavet, however, resigned his State Secretary- 
ship on Jan. 21, declarmg that he had only accepted it to 
prevent any delay m the Government reorganization. 

The new members of the Government were MM Juglas, Sclimittlem, 
Mondon, rouq[ues-Duparc, and Galy-Gasparrou. M. Juglas, a former 
school-teacber and a member of the wartime Resistance movement, 
has been a member of the Constituent Assemblies and the National 
Assembly since 1945, and is chairman of the Assembly’s Commission 
for Overseas Territories M. Schxmttlem, who before the war was 
Inspector-General of French teaching abroad and Director of the 
French Institute in Riga, fought at Narvik in 1940 during the German 
invasion of Norway, and later took part in the Syrian and Libyan 
campaigns of the i^ee French Forces. Appomted Charge d* Affaires 
in Moscow by General de Gatdlo, he negotiated the recogmtion of 
the Free French movement hy the Soviet Union, and after the 
liberation of French North Africa co-ordinated the Resistance 
movements in the Overseas Territories He later returned to active 
service with the French Expeditionary Corps which took part m 
the landings in Italy. From 1945-51 he was Inspector-General of 
Education and Director-General of Cultural Affairs for the French 
High Commission in Germany, and m 1951 was elected to the National 
Assembly. He voted against the Pans agreements in the recent 
ratification debate 

M. Mondon, Mayor of Metz, was twice arrested by the Gestapo 
during the last war for Resistance activities, but escaped on both 
occasions He has been a member of the National Assembly since 
1946 and is a vice-president of the A.R S, (Dissident GauUists). 
M. Fouques-Duparc, Mayor of Oran (Algeria), was elected to the 
Council of the Republic in 1948, and since 1951 has represented Oran 
in the National Assembly. M. Galy-Gasparrou, a judge, and a member 
of the wartime Resistance movement, has sat in the Constituent 
Assemblies and the National Assembly since 1945, He voted against 
the Paris agreements. 


The reorganized blendes- France Cabinet comprised 20 
Ministers (instead of 16 as previously) and 17 State Secretaries 
(against 15 ) The new State Secretariats were those for 
Armaments, Economic Affairs, Information, Interior, and 
Civil Aviation, whilst, as stated above, those for the Army, 
Navy and Air were abolished. 

M. Mendes-France, in his customary weekly broadcast on 
Jan. 22, recalled that he had hitherto had to devote most of 
his time to international affairs, but by relinquishing the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio, would now be able to give more time 
to economic questions. In this connexion he referred to the 

second phase ” of the Government’s programme ^^hich was 
now openmg, and which would be primarily concerned with 
internal matters and economic and social questions. 

The executive of the M.R.P Parliamentary Party decided 
on Jan. 21 to expel M. Juglas for havmg jomed M. Mendes- 
France ’s Government. A similar decision had previously been 
taken m the case of M. Robert Buron, now Mmister of Fmance. 
(Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans) (Prev. rep. 13891 B.) 

B. ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. — 
Inter-American Economic Conference at Petropolis. 

An Inter-Amenean Conference of Ministers of Fmance or 
Economy — ^tbe first of its kmd — met at Petropolis (Brazil) from 
Nov. 22 to Dec. 2 under the chairmanship of Dr. Eugenio Gudin, 
the Brazilian Minister of Fmance It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the 21 American republics, as well as by an 
observer from Canada and specially invited representatives 
from Bntam, Western Germany, Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Portugal and Japan. 

The conference, which was convened to discuss the economic 
problems not dealt with at Caracas (see 13669 A), and to prepare 
for a more comprehensive Inter- American Economic Conference ” 
m 1956, approved 49 resolutions covering such subjects as mter- 
American transport, regional trade development, economic integra- 
tion, commodity marketing, encouragement of tourism, and Central 
Bank co-operation, both among member-countnes and with the 
U.S Export-Import Bank and the IMF,, to counteract the 
effects of temporary balance-of-payments difBculties. Several 
resolutions recommended measures of self-help in the field of economic 
development, one of which sought to increase foreign investments 
m Latm America by advocating the adoption of domestic policies 
designed to make the national economies more attractive to foreign 
investors, whilst another resolution recommended Governments to 
prepare economic development programmes and to inform capital- 
exporting countries of specific opportumties for profitable investment. 

One of the principal resolutions was a Chilean proposal for the 
establishment of a stabilization fund with capital to he provided by 
the gold and dollar exchange reserves held abroad by the Latin 
Amencan Governments This fund would provide money, when it 
could not he obtained from other sources, for {a) development 
projects, (5) the stabilization of commodity prices, and (c) the 
stabilization of the currency exchange market Although the U.S. 
delegates strongly opposed the creation of such a fund on the grounds 
that it would duplicate the functions of such bodies as the Inter- 
national Bank and the U S. Export-Import Bank, and that the 
USA would be asked to provide the major share of the capital, a 
resolution proposmg that the question should be studied by a small 
working group was adopted, with the U.S A. abstaimng. 

Mr Humphreys, the U S Secretary of the Treasury, informed the 
conference on Nov. 23 that the U.S A had revised its public lending 
policies and that the programme of loans to Latin American countries 
was to be extended, on the understanding that such further loans 
were mtended to encourage private enterprise and not to displace it. 
He also announced that “ under proper safeguards ” the USA. 
would be prepared to recommend a formula for relaxmg double 
taxation on foreign investments 

These U.S. concessions were strongly criticized by two U S 
Congressmen attending the conference as observers — Senator George 
A Smathers (Dem ) and Representative James G. Fulton (Rep.) — 
who argued that the U S Government had not gone far enough in 
offering assistance to Latin America Mr Fulton declared that whilst 
the U S.A was ‘‘ handing out biUions ” to Europe and Asia she was 
offering a mere pittance ” to Latin America, and said that he 
would submit to the House Foreign Affairs Committee (on whose 
behalf he was attending the conference) several recommendations 
which would include an immediate allocation of $1,000,000,000 to 
Latm American countries in long-term loans and outright grants-m-aid 

It was decided at the closing session that the next Inter- 
Amexican Economic Conference should be held m Buenos Aires 
m 1956 . — (New York Times - Bank of Lrondon and South 
America) (Prev. rep. Caracas Conference, 13669 A.) 

C. PORTUGAL. — Ratification of Paris Agreements. 

The Portuguese National Assembly unanimously approved 
on Jan. 25 the admission of the Grerman Federal Republic to 
NATO under the Pans agreements. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13974 D.) 
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A LONDON. — L.C.C. Approval for National Youth 

and Sports Centre at Crystal Palace. 

A plan to develop part of the Crystal Palace site as a National 
Youth and Sports Centre, at a cost of ^1,707,000, 'Has unanim- 
ously approved by the London Countv Council on Nov. 16. 
The scheme v’las explained at a press conference on Nov. 11 by 
Sir Gerald Barry (Director-General of the Festival of Britain 
m 1951, and chief consultant to the L.C.C. on the development 
of the Crv'stal Palace site), Dr. Leslie ]Martm (architect to the 
L.C C. and co-designer of the Royal Festival Hall), and Mr. 

I. J. Hayward (Leader of the L.CX’ ). Its principal features 
are described below : 

(11 The Centre — the most ambitions of its kind ever en'nsaged 
in Britain — would occupv about 40 of the 200 acres comprising the 
Crystal Palace and its adjacent park, the whole of which had been 
handed over to the L C.C txxo years earher as a place “ for education i 
and recreation and for the promotion of industry, commerce and art.” j 

(2) There would be a sports hall built on two levels, with a total | 
floor area of about 63,000 square feet It would contain large , 
swimmmg and dmng pools built to Olympic dimensions, with | 
seating for 2,500 spectators, and a big gymnasium hall (divisible into I 
three smaller halls; with seating for 1,500 - 1,SU0 people On the ! 
lower level would be changing-rooms practice rooms for fencing, j 
boxmg, etc , squash courts, and indoor cricket pitches Most of the j 
wails of this building would be of glass 

(3) The mam entrance to the sports hall would he across a fly-over 
bridge, under which 'would be a covered running track At the far 
end of the bridge would be a tall glass tower commanding a -view of 
all outdoor tracks, pitches, etc , and housing tele'rision cameras and 
radio commentators. 

(3) The playing-fields area on either side of the sports haU would 
provide for cricket, hockey, Rugby football, and netball, the netbaU 
pitches being convertible into an ice-hockey rink when flooded and 
frozen. 

(4) In addition, there would be an amphitheatre for Association 
football and for track and field events, with stands seating some 
12,000 spectators, apart from the standing accommodation If further 
stands were buut, the amphitheatre would he capable of accommoda- 
ting 100,000 people 

(5) Fmally, there would be a hostel and headquarters building, 
with accommodation for 136 people, which would be used as a 
residential centre for training athletes, sportsmen and coaches 
Courses would be nm by the Central Council of Physical Recreation 
m conjunction -with such bodies as the M G.O , the Rugby Union, the 
Amateur Athletic Association, etc , 'with the object of training 
British teams foi Olympic, Empire, and European championships 
The Centre as a whole 'would be used exclusively for the purposes of 
amateur sport, and one of its principal functions would be “ the 
training of tramers.” All traimng given, whether for coaches, 
athletes and other sportsmen, would be of Oljonpio standards. 

It 'was announced that the King George VI Memorial 
Foundation had agreed in principle to contribute £100,000 for 
the erection of the headquarters and hostel buildmg as a 
memorial to the late Kmg. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B- FRANCE. — Industrial Decentralization. 

Under a decree published m the Journal Officiel on Jan. 8 , 
aiming at a more even distribution of French mdustry, the 
erection of industrial buildings exceedmg a certain size m the 
Paris area and other over-populated zones ” became subject to 
the consent of the Minister for Reconstruction, who would make 
decisions after consultmg a special commission consistmg of 
icpresentatives of the Ministries of Industry, the Interior, 
Fmance, Agriculture, and Labour. The buiidmgs affected wiU 
be those with a floor area exceedmg 500 sq. metres or employmg 
more than 50 people, or any extension to such existmg buildings 
exceeding 10 per cent of their present floor area or capacity ; 
the only exceptions will be the construction of canteens, cloak- 
rooms, rest rooms, etc The restricted zones outside the Paris 
area — ^which are expected to include Lyons, Marseilles and 
Bordeaux — will be defmed by Ministerial order, (Le Monde) 

C. SPAIN. — Request to So'viet Union for Return of 
Gold shipped by Republican Government. 

The Spanish Government announced on Jan. 12 that it had 
asked the So'viet Union for the return of $570,000,000 m gold 
com and bullion shipped to the LhS.S.R. in 1936 by the 
Spanish Republican Government. A Foreign Ministry state- 
ment said that the Government had ‘'well-founded intelligence” 
that part of the gold exported by the Soviet Union to make 
trade payments, “ especially to Czechoslovakia, Finland, and 
Western European countries,” was Spanish. It added that 
Notes had been delivered to Western Embassies in Madrid — 
includmg those of the United States, Britain and France — 
asking all Governments which traded with the Soviet Umon 
to refuse payments made by Russia m gold until the Spanish 
request to Moscow had been met. 

(A.B.C., Madrid -New York Times) 


D. UNITED STATES. — New Travel Restrictions on 
Soviet Citizens in the U.SA. 

Details of new and more stringent travel restrictions for 
Soviet citizens m the United States \stTe contained m a Note 
handed to the Soviet Ambassador in \\ashmgtoii Zambinj 
b\ ^Ir, Dulles on Jan. 3. 

For tte nrst tune Sonet citizen* were pro^.bittd from eiitermg 
specific areas, including niuny indii-tiiel aieas, areas in winch 
there were large military, naval and air installation*, and areas of 
atomic research and (ItvelopFieiit, covering in ah about 27 per 
cent of the area of tae United r-tates. '^pecificall'! , the hanned zones 
included {a) the whole of the States of tonnectieiit, Dela'ware, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island , (h a part of 35 other States, only 
Arkansas, Florida, ilirmesota, Missis*ippi, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Utah, Vermont and Wyommg being entirelv free from restrictions , 
{c) a strip 15 miles m depth along the whole of the border with 3Iexico 
(except Weob Countv, Texas), and along the shores of the Great 
Lakes bordermg Canada. 

The U S. Note said that the new regulations were “ comparable 
to those which the Soviet Union has .mpo-^ed, presumably for reasons 
of security, on the movement of U S citizens in the Soviet Umon ” 
It added that should the Soviet Govenmient decide to liberalize its 
regulations, the U S. Government would in tom be disposed to 
reconsider m the same spirit its own =eciirity requirements.” 

The new regulations also extended to all resident Soviet 
citizens the requirement to give 48 hours* notice of mtention to 
travel more than 25 miles from Washington and New York, a 
restriction 'nhich had hitherto applied oi3y to Soviet diplomats. 
Soviet citizens w’ho were temporarily admitted to the U.S.A. 
for some specific purpose which did not involve temporary' 
residence m Washmgton or New York would not, however, be 
subject to this requirement ; ax the discretion of the State 
Department they might also be granted admittance to a closed 
City or area if their presence there was germane to the purpose 
for 'which they liad been admitted to the country. Soviet 
employees of the U.N. Secretariat, whose conduct was the 
responsibility of the U.N. Secretary-General, 'were also 
exempted. 

A further U.S. regulation on Jan. 19 debarred Soviet citizens 
from sketchmg or photographing military objects, railway 
stations, radio installations, or other places or things m the 
U.S. A. which had possible strategic importance, and from 
purchasmg aerial photographs, large-scale maps, navigational 
maps, or “ detailed development plans of mdustrial cities.” 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 12x41 page 12145 ; 13174 B.) 

E. IRAQ. — Decision to terminate Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
of Alliance. - Statement by General Nuri es-Said. 

General Nun es-Said, the Prime Minister of Iraq, informed 
the Iraqi Parliament on Dec. 15, 1954, that it was his Govern- 
ment’s mtention to termmate the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of aUiance 
before the date of its expiry m October. 1957. He said that 
the question of future Anglo-Iraqi relations had been taken up 
m 1953, during the Premiership of Jamil el-Madfai, by a 
special committee which included himself, Tewfik es-Suwaidi 
and All Jawdat al-Ayubi (both former Prime Ministers) and 
Ahmed Mukhtar Baban (the present Deputy Premier), The 
report of this committee to the Cabinet had recommended tliree 
different ways in which the treaty could be brought to an end, 
and he hoped to make a full statement to Parliament m due 
course. 

The Iraqi Foreign INIinistei (Musa el-Shabander) said in Cairo on 
Dec 13 that in any le'vised treaty Britain would be given the right 
to return to the Habbaniyah air base if Persia was attacked after 
the expiration of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty m 1957 Iiaq would also 
reserve the right to call in British troops to help defend her frontiers 
against attack, and these forces would be granted all facilities , the 
Iraqi Army itself, however, would not fight outside its O'wn territory. 
He suggested that new arrangements for British use of the Habbaniyah 
base should be arrived at on the lines of the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment for the evacuation of the Suez Canal zone. 

The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, concluded in 1930, is valid for 
25 years from the date of Iraq’s admission to the League of 
Nations in 1932, and is thus due to expire in 1957. Under its 
terms either party may request a revision at any time after 
20 years — i.e,, after 1952. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 11763 D.) 

F. SOUTH AFRICA. — Diamond Sales in 1954. 

Sales of diamonds in 1954 effected through the Central 
Selling Organization on behalf of South African and other 
producers totalled £62,153,125, of which £45,610,010 was from 
the sale of gems and £16,543,115 from the sale of mdustrial 
diamonds. One of the largest diamonds discovered for many 
years — blue-white stone weighing 426J carats and valued 
at about £100,000 — was found at the Premier Mine, Pretoria, 
on Jime 3, 1954. — (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 13511 B.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — Ninth Session of General 

Assembly. - Proceedings and Decisions. 

In addition to tbe subjects mentioned in 13993 A, the U.X. 
General Assembly dealt with a number of other matters during 
its ninth session from Sept. 21 to Dec. 17, 1954. The most 
important of these are described below under cross-headings. 

CMaese Nationalist Forces in Burma. The question of the presence 
of Chinese Nationalist forces on Burmese territorr — a matter which 
had been before the U N since 1953 — was again raised by the 
Burmese delegate (Mr James Barrington). He pointed out that 
although some 5,500 Nationalist troops and their dependants had 
been evacuated to Formosa under the supervision of the three-man 
militaiT committee (U S A., Siam, and Nationalist China), in con- 
formity with the Assembly’s earlier resolution, there were still some 
6,000 Nationalist guerrillas in Northern Burma who had shown no 
evidence of “ any desire to evacuate ” In raising the matter once 
more, Mr, Barrington expressed the hope that the U N would take 
measures to bring about either the voluntary evacuation of these 
forces or their internment. If this could not be done, the Burmese 
Government might have to resort to force to deal with the problem. 
He added that his Government considered the Chinese Nationalist 
Government responsible “ so long as a single Kuomintang soldier is 
nmnmg loose on the soil of Burma.” 

Dr. Chih-mai Chen (Nationalist China) said that the guerrillas still 
in Burma were men who had defied the wishes of the Chmese 
Government ” and were completely beyond its influence or control.” 
His Government had done all in its power to bring about their 
evacuation, and would neither mamtam any relations with them nor 
furnish, them with support of any description. The problem of these 
men was now an mtemal problem of the Burmese Government, 
which could take whatever action it thought fit without any ob 3 ection 
from the Chinese Nationalist Government 

By 57 Totes to ml, with Nationalist Chma abstaining, the Ad Hoc 
Committee adopted on Oct. 13 a ten-nation resolution (sponsored 
by Australia, Canada, Great Britain, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden and Uruguay) calling on the Nationalist 
troops still on Burmese soil to submit to disarmament and internment ; 
assuring Burma of continued U N support in solving this problem ; 
and urging all States to prevent any aid going to the guerrillas. The 
resolution was adopted by the full Assembly on Oct. 15 by a similar 
vote, with Ecuador, Ethiopia and Liberia absent 

French Morocco and Tunisia. The Moroccan and Tunisian questions 
were again brought before the U.N. by the 14-nation Asian- Arab 
group (Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, Siam, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen). 
The French delegation, as at the eighth session, was absent when 
these subjects were discussed m the Political Committee and the 
full Assembly, maintaimng that they were solely within the 
jurisdiction of the French Republic and outside the competence of 
the United Nations 

M. Ahmed Shukain (Syria), speaking in the Political Committee 
on Dec. 9, accused Prance of havmg turned Morocco into a “ con- 
centration camp,** of denying sovereignty and human rights to the 
Moroccan people, and of having illegally ** dethroned and deported 
the Sultan Sidi-Mohammed ben-Youssef, After describing the 
present division of Morocco into French, Spanish, and International 
Zones as a ” source of unrest,** he suggested that an international 
conference should be held with a view to “ upholding the integrity 
and sovereignty of Morocco ** This conference, he proposed, should 
be attended by the signatories of the Algeciras Treaty of 1906, 
tmder which the Sultan’s independence and the integrity of the 
Shenfian Empire had been guaranteed- [The signatories of the 
Algeciras Treaty were Prance, Spain, Great Britain, the U S.A., 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Portugal, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Morocco 3 

After several days* debate, the 14-nation group presented a 
resolution which noted that the French Government had begun 
direct negotiations for a settlement in Morocco, and which recom- 
mended that the U.N. should adjourn discussion of the Moroccan 
question for the time being.” It was adopted by the Political 
Committee on Dec. 13 by 39 votes to 15, with four abstentions, the 
dissenting countries including Great Britain, the U.S A., Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Sonth Africa- Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) ex- 
plained that he had voted against the resolution because the British 
Government beheved that the Moroccan question was outside the 
competence of the U N., whilst Mr, Cabot Lodge (U.S.A,) opposed 
the resolution on the gfround that it might hinder the progress of 
negotiations between France and Morocco.” When the resolution 
came before the full Assembly on Dec. 17, a Dominican amendment 
was accepted (by 57 to nil, with South Africa abstaining) expressing 
confidence that a “ satisfactory solution ** of the Moroccan question 
would be achieved. The resolution, as amended, was approved by 
55 to nil, with four abstentions (Great Britain, Australia, South 
Afnca and Belgium) and France absent. 

The Astan-Arab group also introduced a resolution on the Tunisian 
situation, noting “ with satisfaction ** that France and Tunisia had 
entered Into negotiations which were still in progress ; expressing 
confidence that “ the said negotiations will bring about a satisfactory- 
solution ’* ; and asking the Assembly to postpone consideration of 
this item for the time being.” M. ShukaM (Syria), in presenting the 
resolution, said that M Mendds-Franee’s proclamation of the internal 
autonomy of the Tunisian State (made on July 21, 1954) was “ an 
historical document which might be the beginning of a new era in 
the relations between France and Tunisia,” and rolght prove to be 
**a turning-point in the whole attitude of the Arab world towards 
the policy of France in North Africa.” 


The resolution was adopted m the Political Committee on Dec. 16 
by 54 votes to ml with three abstentions (Great Britain, Australia 
and South Africa), and by the full Assembly on Dee 17 by 56 votes 
to ml, with the same three abstentions and France absent The 
British, Australian and South African delegations maintained that 
the Tunisian question, like the Moroccan, was outside the competence 
of the U.N and solely within the junsdiction of France 

South-West Africa. After considering the report of the Committee 
on South-West Africa which had been set up by the Assembly at its 
eighth session, the Assembly adopted a resolution (by 34 votes to 8, 
with 9 abstentions) which (1) expressed appreciation of the Com- 
mittee’s work, and took note of its report and observations , (2) noted 
‘‘ -with concern ” that, m the opinion of the Committee, the 
administration of S W. Africa is in several aspects not in conformity 
with the obligations of the Sonth African Government under the 
[League of Nations! mandate system ”, (3) noted “ with satisfaction ” 
that South Africa had participated m the Trusteeship Committee’s 
disc-ussions on this matter , (4) mvited the Union Government to 
co-operate with the Committee on S W. Africa, and to submit reports 
on Its administration of S.W. Afnca , (5) requested the Committee 
to examme the extent to wMch U.N. specialized agencies could con- 
tribute to the social, economic and educational advancement of 
the people of S.W Africa. In addition, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution (by 40 votes to 3. with 11 abstentions) reiterating its view 
that S W Africa should be placed under the U.N. trusteeship system 
— a "View which had been consistently opposed by the South AJCrican 
Government 

Before adopting this resolution, the Assembly had decided on 
Oct- 11 that its decisions on questions relating to S W, Africa should 
be taken by a two -thirds majority — the procedure reserved "under the 
U N Charter for important questions.” However, because several 
coimtries had raised doubts as to the legality of this decision, and 
for tMs reason had declined to sit on the Committee on S.W . Africa, 
the Assembly subsequently decided (by 25 votes to 11, with 21 
abstentions) to ask the International Court of J-ustice {d) whether 
the Assembly was legally j-ustified in adoptmg a two-thirds majority 
procedure for questions relating to S.W. Africa, and (6) If not, what 
voting procedure should be adopted. 

The report of the Committee on South-West Africa had been 
presented to the U N on June 25, 1954. It found that the inhabitants 
of S.W. Africa, after 35 years of administration under the mandate 
system of the former League of Nations, were still not participating 
in the political development of the territory ; that their participation 
in economic development was restricted to that of labo-urers , and 
that social and educational services for their benefit were stiU ** far 
from satisfactory-*’ The Committee added its regret at the refusal 
of the South African Government to submit reports on the territory. 
The report was debated by the Trusteeship Committee before going 
to the full Assembly. 

Korea. Three resolutions on Korea were presented in the Political 
Committee on Dec 3 (1) A resolution, sponsored hy the 16 countries 

oontributmg forces to the U N. Command, which (a) approved the 
report on the Geneva Conference which had been made by those 
countries at the time (see 13641 A, page 13644) ; (6) took note of 
the report submitted by the U.N. Commission for the Umfication 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) — see below ; (e) expressed 
the hope that progress would be made towards the objectives of a 
unified, independent and democratic Korea with a representative 
form of government, and the restoration of peace and security m the 
area ; and (d) asked that the Korean question should be brought 
before the Assembly’s tenth session. (2) An Indian resolntion which 
differed from the 16 -nation resolution only in ** noting ” (instead of 
** approving ”) the 16-nation report on the Geneva Conference, and 
in making no reference to UNCURK’s report (3) A Soviet resolntion 
proposing the convening of a conference of “ interested States ” at 
an early date with the aim of reaching a settlement ” on the basis 
of the creation of a unified, independent and democratic Korean 
State.” 

The Soviet and Indian representatives, however, did not insist 
on putting their resolutions to a vote, and the 16 -nation resolution 
was adopted on Dec 8 by 50 votes to 5 (the Soviet group), with 
4 abstentions (India, Burma, Syria and Saudi Arabia), At the same 
time the Political Committee rejected (by 50 votes to 5) a Soviet 
resolution for the termination and dissolution of UNCURK. The 
16-nation resolntion was adopted by the full Assembly on Dec. 11, 
the vote being identical with that in the Political Committee. 

The Economic and Financial Committee adopted a resolution on 
Dec 11 (by 38 votes to 5) commending the work of the U.N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) and urging all governments to 
contribute the financial support “ necessary for the continuation of 
the Agency’s programme.” It was adopted by the full Assembly 
on Dec. 14 by 41 votes to 5 (the Soviet group), with Syria and the 
Yemen abstaining. 

The UNCURK report (referred to above), issued on Sept. 27, 
pointed out that the seven-nation Commission had been unable to 
do anjrthing about Korean umfication, and drew attention to President 
Rhee’s belief that such unification could be brought about only by 
military action In an analysis of the Sonth Korean elections of 
May 1954 (see 13829 A), the report said that while the voters had 
been ” relatively ” free, there had been some interference by the 
police with Opposition candidates and their electoral campaigns. 

Palestine Refugees. After considering the report presented by Mr, 
Henry Labouisae, Director of the XJ.N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) — see 13840 U— the Ad Hoc Committee 
adopted a resolution on Nov. 30 which (a) extended the mandate 
of UNRWA for five years, until June 30, 1960 ; (6) provided the 
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Agency with a relief budget of and a reba'jilitation 

badffet of S36,200,*^<’)0 for tLe cnri'ent fiscal Tear, a& re ended 
by yir LaboTiLsse , maintained me existing S2COj,aO0,006 
tion fiind ; and (d aslted the Government^ of tiie area to co-optra'^e 
Witn UNRWA m “ =eekiiig and earrying out projects capable of 
Fapporang s-abstartial nmnoers of lefnxees *’ Tbe resolution 
presented jointly by France, Britain, the U S A. and Tttikey, was 
adopted by 41 votes to mi wiib S abstentions Tthe -Soviet group, 
Burma, Iraq, and I-raelb and was passed by the full Assembly on 
Bee 4 by an identical vote. 

CoEective Security. By 50 votes to 3 fthe Soviet group), with 
India and Indonesia abstaining, the Political Committee appioved 
on Nov 2 a report by the Assembly’s Collective Measures Committee 
laying down four general principles to be applied m the event of 
future collective action by the U.N. against a^ession. The report 
was embodied m a resolution, presented jomtly bv the U.S.A., 
Great Bntam, France, Belgium, Nationalist Chma, Cuba, Greece, 
Israel, Mexico, New Zealand, Turkev and Yugoslavia, which set 
forth these principles a.s follows : 

(1) In the event of collective U.N- action against aggression, the 
greatest possible number of States should make prompt and effective 
militarv, political, economic and financial contribntions to the 
collective effort, in accordance with their individual capacities and 
resources 

(2) The maximum contribution of effective military forces should 
be a primary objective of member-States in such an eventuality 
States supporting U N collective action should seek to maximire 
effective militarv contributions not only by contributing forces 
themselves, hut also by providing logistic support to States desirmg 
to participate but unable to provide for the training, equipment or 
supply of their forces. States not supplymg military forces for U N 
collective action should assist those who were by giving such ancillary 
support as was possible, mcluding the right of passage over or across 
their territories 

(2) The U.N should support any measures of coBective self- 
defence undertaken by regional organizations or agencies, as provided 
for in the U.N Charter 

(4) Collective economic and financial measures against aggression 
should include, where appropriate, aU practicable assistance to the 
victim of aggression. 

The resolution was adopted by the full Assembly on Nov. 4 the 
vote being identical with that in the Political Committee During 
the earlier debate, ^Ir. James Wadsworth (U.S.A.) had emphasized 
that the question of collective security was “ global ” aud that the 
above-mentioned principles were derived from the lessons learned 
in the Korean War. The Soviet. Polish, Czechoslovak, and Ukraiman 
del^ates strongly opposed the resolution on the ground that it was 
incompatible with the general resolution on disarmament then 
before the Assembly (see 13993 A). 

Greenland. Prior to the opening of the nmth session, the Assembly's 
Committee on Information from Non-self -govermng Territories had 
decided on Sept. 13, by tinanimous vote, that it was no longer 
necessary for Denmark to submit reports on Greenland as a dependent 
territory. The Committee noted that Greenland, by the free choice 
of its people, had been integrated into the Kingdom of Denmark on 
an equal footmg with other parts of the realm (see 12921 A) ; that 
the Greenlanders, through their elected representatives, had freely 
exercised the right of self-determination ; and that, m view of this 
constitutional change, Denmark no longer had the obligation under 
the U.N. Charter to provide information with regard to Greenland, 
smee the latter was no longer a dependent territory* 

A resolution embodying this decision (presented jointly by Brazil, 
Guatemala, India and Peru) was adopted by the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee on Nov. 12 by 34 votes to 4, with 12 abstentions, and by the 
full Assembly on Nov. 23 by 45 votes to one (Belgium), with 11 
abstentions. The delegates of Belgium and of the 11 abstaining 
countries opposed a section of the resolution which afiarmed the 
Assembly's competence to decide -when a dependent territory had 
become self-governing 

Togoland. By 42 votes (including Britain, France and the U S.A.) 
to one (Belgium), with 11 abstentions, the Trusteeship Committee 
adopted on Dec. 11 an Indian resolution, amended by Poland and 
the Philippines, on the question of the unification of Togoland and 
the future of that part of Togoland under British administration. 
It (a) requested the U N. Trusteeship Coimcil to send a special 
mission to the Togoland Trust Territories to study their political 
future ; (6) asked this mission to study the problem of uiuf:m& the 
two Togolands, and also the possible mt^ation of British Togoland 
■with the neighbouring British Colony of the Gold Coast when the 
latter territory became fuBy Independent “ in the near future " ; 
and (c) asked the mission also to ascertain the desires of the people 
of British Togoland as to their political future, writhout prejudice 
to the solution eventuaBy adopted — ^whether independence, unifica- 
tion with an independent French Togoland, unification with an 
independent Gold Coast, or any other status of self-government or 
independence. The resolution was adopted by the fuB Assembly on 
Dec. 14 by 44 votes to nil, ■with 12 abstentions. 

Before the opening of the nmth session, the British Government 
had presented a memorandum to the U.N. on June 21 asking that 
the future of the Trust Territory of British Togoland should be 
placed on the Assembly’s agenda After pointing out that the 
question had become urgent because the Gold Coast, after the recent 
elections (see 13649 A), was now in the last stage before assuming 
complete responsibility for its own affairs, the memorandum urged 
that the trusteeship agreement should be terminated and the 
territory merged "with the Gold Coast. It hovlted the U.N. to ascertain 


the views of the inhabitaiits of the territory on tneir future status, 
as laid down in the U.N. Charter , suargested tnat tne Tru-tee^nip 
Council should be asked to consider rnetuods of doing " hi?, if nece-^ary 
by the holding of a plebiscite , and set forth the reasoi:=, political 
and economic, why, in the Lntiah Govemineiit’a opinion, tht Tr-ist 
Territory should be merged with the Gold Coast 

Hconotnic Aid for Under-developed Countries. TLe full Assembly, 
meetmg on Dec 11, approved five resolutions on economic aid to 
under-developed countries, aB of wMeh had been previously adopted 
by the Economic and Financial Con.niittee They covered . 

<1) The establishment “ as soon as practicable *’ of a Special 
U.N. Fund for Economic Development (=^UNFED). Adopted 
unanimously, 

(2) A request to the International Bank to prepare draft statutes 
for an International Finance Corporation. Adopted by 50 votes to 
nil, with five abstentions fthe So-fiet group). 

(3) Measures to promote the mtemational flow of capital to 
under-developed coimtnes. Adopted by 48 votes to nil, with eight 
abstentions. 

(4 ) Measures to aBeviate mtemational tax? tion problems Adopted 
by 51 votes to nB, with five abstentions. 

(5) Encouragement of laud reform programmes Adopted by 50 
votes to nil, with five abstentions. 

The various resolutions are described m greater detail below 
The SUNFED Resolatiou. 

Before the opening of the nmth session, the U.N had received a 
report from the special rapporteur (M. Raymond Scheyven, Belgium) 
appointed by the eighth session to analyse governmental positions 
on the proposed creation of a Special U N Fund for Economic 
Development in -under- developed countries The pnrpose of this 
Fund — ^which had first been suggested by a committee of experts 
in 1952 — ^would be to make grants-m-aid and long-term, low-interest 
loans to such countries, th-us helping to speed their development by 
financing essential but non-profit-yielding projects After recaUing 
that the General Assembly had made the establishment of SUNFED 
contingent upon sufficient progress m disarmament, M Schejrven 
said in his report : “I am compeBed to state that the mtemational 
situation has not developed as favourably as the General Assembly 
had hoped. Internationally supervised world-wide disarmament is 
unfortunately not yet an accomplished fact. Major mdustrial powers, 
such as the U.S.S.R , the U K., and the U.S A , appear dlsinchned, 
at least at the present juncture, to lend their financial support to 
the estabbshment of an international fund for grants-in-aid and for 
low-interest long-term loans - . He added that many other 
advanced industrial coimtries ** contemplate taking part in the 
Special Fund only if it is supported by the leading industrial Powers, 
and more particularly by the United States.*' Despite these con- 
clusions, M. Scheyven said that he nevertheless viewed the future 
■with some optimism, since " the pnbhc in the mdustrialized countries 
have for some time become Increasingly aware that the economic 
development of under-developed co-ontries presents an urgent problem, 
the solution of which would contribute to a relaxation of international 
tension and the attainment of lasting peace " 

During the debate in the Economic and Financial Committee, 
statements were made by the British and U.S. delegates (respectively 
Sir Alec Randall and Mr. Roger Straus) explaimng -why their Govern- 
ments could not support the establishment of SUNFED at the 
present junctui^. Sir Alee Randall pointed out that Britain had 
made available the eqmvalent of more than S350, 000,000 for economic 
development in under-developed areas during 1953, although at the 
same time bearing ** enormous " commitments for defence. TVliilst 
everyone agreed that the SUNFED proposal "was a good one, differ- 
ences nevertheless existed about its timing ; even if hmited additional 
resources became available, he felt that they should be applied to 
existing programmes where they would have the greatest inimediate 
effect, and that it would be a “ useless exercise ” to draft the statutes 
of the proposed Special Fund. Mr. Straus similarly emphasized 
that his Government, while “ fuBy aware of the urgent need ” for 
raising living standards in many areas, felt that the U.N. should not 
in present circumstances undertake to create “ a new global fund for 
economic development," for the following reasons : (1) the U.S.A. 
was not at present prepared to contribute to such a fund ; (2) it 
did not appear that “ contributions anywhere near large enongh for 
the task envisaged” were likely to be forthcoming from other 
countries ; (3) it would be “ -onwise, even unfortunate, for the U.N. 
to create the framework of an international development fund 
without sufficient resources to enable it to do a real job " 

After discussing several alternative resolutions, the Committee 
set up a seven-member Working Group which, after ten meetings 
in closed session, presented a resolution expressmg the hope that 
SUNFED would he established ** as soon as possible," and recom- 
mending {a) that M. Scheyven should contmue to serve as special 
rapporteur for another year ; (5) that, with the assistance of the 
U.N. Secretary-General and experts, he should prepare “ a further 
report gi-ying a fuB and precise picture of the form or forms, functions, 
and responsibilities ” which such a Fund should have ; (c) that 
M. Scheyven should make a “ final report ” to the tenth session of 
the Assembly. The resolution — ^based upon one originally presented 
by Belgium — ^was adopted unanimously by the Economic and 
Financial Committee and, as stated above, by the fuB Assembly. 

Intematioixal Finance Corporation. 

By 44 votes to nil, -with five abstentions (the Soviet group), the 
Economic and Financial Committee approved a nine-nation resolution 
(sponsored by Brazil, Canada, France, Greece, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, Turkey and the U.S. A.) on the establishment of an Inter- 
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national Finance Corporation to promote and encourage privat-e 
investment m tinder-developed countries Tlie possible establishment 
of such a Corporation, as a compamon project to SUXFEB, had 
been before the U X and the International Bank since 1951, when 
it was recommended by a committee of experts The resolution 
requested the International Bank (a) to prepare a draft charter for j 
the proposed Corporation “ in the Light of the views expressed in < 
the XJ N- and of the functions of existing financial institutions ; 1 

(b) to submit the draft charter to the Governments of countries vhicli 
were members of the International Bank for their consideration, and 
to mvite those Governments to indicate what support may be 
expected from them in constituting the capital required for the 
establishment of the Corporation ” , (c) “ to take steps to ensure 
agreement between its members on the draft charter ” ; and (d) to 
report to the next session of the U X. Economic and Social Council, 
which, in turn, was asked to submit a report on the matter to the 
tenth session of the Assembly 

During the debate Mr Hoger Straus announced the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s decision to support such a Corporation and to seek Con- 
gressional approval for U S. participation therein, whilst Sir Alec 
Randall similarly announced Bntam’s support for the Corporation 
[3Ir. George Humphrey, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, and ]Mr. R A. 
Butler, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, had announced their 
Governments’ support for the projected International Finance 
Corporation after the mnth annual meeting of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund — see 13984 A 3 
Flaw of Private Capital. 

By 48 votes to ml, with 8 abstentions, the Committee adopted 
a series of recommendations aimed at creatmg a favourable climate 
for the investment of private capital abroad. Inter aha, it was 
recommended that countries seeking to attract private capital 
investment should re-examine their domestic pohcies in order to 
improve the “ investment climate ” ; that they should avoid unduly 
burdensome taxation and discrimination agamst foreign mvestments , 
and that they should provide potential investors with the fullest 
possible information about investment opportunities, conditions and 
prospects m the countries concerned 

Intemational Tax Problems. 

A related resolution asked the Secretary-General to continue his 
studies on taxation imposed by capital-exporting and capital- 
importing countries on the income from mvestments abroad, particu- 
larly those made in under-developed countries. These studies would 
go to the Economic and Social Council, which would transmit the 
results of its deliberations to the General Assembly. 

Land Reform. 

It was recommended that member-states, where appropriate, 
should institute measures to encourage land ownership by the largest 
practicable number of persons Imng in rural areas, and pursue fiscal 
and investment policies to expand the areas under cultivation and 
improve agricultural production methods. It was also recommended 
that, when implementing land reform programmes m the process of 
developing their economies, member-States should ‘ observe the 
principle of equitable treatment in the economic, political and social 
fields, with a view to improving the conditions of the rural 
population.” 

Five-Year Plan for Resettlement of Refugees. By 40 votes to 5 
(the Soviet group), with 10 abstentions (Nationalist China, Egypt, 
India, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia), the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee adopted an 
eight-nation resolution designed to solve the refugee problem, based 
on the five-year plan presented to the Economic and Social Council 
by Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, the U N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees (see 13898 A). The resolution, sponsored by Australia, 
Belgium, Costa Rica, Ecuador, France, Netherlands, Turkey and 
U.S. A , proposed (1) that the U.N Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds should approach member- and non-member-States 
for voluntary contributions to a new Refugee Fund, the amount of 
which would be decided on the basis of proposals presented by the 
High Commissioner , (2) that the High Commissioner should under- 
take a programme designed to achieve a permanent solution for 
refugee problems within the period of his current mandate (i e. until 
Deo. 31, 1958) ; (3) that the High Commissioner himself should be 
authorized to appeal for funds ; (4) that Governments co-operating 
with the High Commissioner should give assurances that they would 
assume full financial responsibility for any refugees still requirmg 
aid when the progrramme ended. 

The resolution was adopted by the full Assembly on Oct. 22 by 
44 votes to 5 (the Soviet group), with 8 abstentions. The Soviet 
delegate charged the High Co mm issioner’s Office with sending 
refugees and displaced persons to overseas countries so that they 
could be “ exploited as cheap labour,” instead of returmng them to 
their homelands, whilst the Polish, Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
delegates said that direct repatriation of all refugees and D.P s was 
” the only fair solution to all refugee problems ” 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart presented a report stating that, of the 
approximately 2,500,000 refugees under his mandate, some 350,000 
had not been assimilated, including 88,000 refugees still living m 
camps in. Europe — ^mainly m Austria, (Germany, Greece and Italy. 

He beheved that the problem could be solved within five years by 
setting up a $12,000,000 fund to help finance projects for land 
resettlement, vocational training, and small loans for the establish- 
ment of refugees in trade and commerce. 

Definition of Aggression. By 43 votes to 3 (Australia, South Africa 
and the U.S.A.), with 11 abstentions, the Assembly approved on 
Dec, 4 a Lebanese-Syrian-yemeni resolution proposing that a special 


19-member committee should be set up to prepare a draft definition 
of aggression ; that it should meet at U X Headquarters in 1956 , 
and that its recommendations should be presented to the 11th 
session of the Assembly. The resolution had been adopted by the 
Legal Committee 

Forced Labour. An 11 -nation resolution was adopted on Dec 14 
by the Social, Humamtarian and Cultural Committee (by 31 votes 
to 5, with 12 abstentions) condemmng all forms of forced labour and 
calling for their abolition , endorsing the condemnation of forced 
labour systems already made by the Economic and Social Council , 
appealing to all Governments to abolish such systems ; and requesting 
a further report on this subject by the U X". Secretary- General and 
the Director-General of the I L O It was adopted by the full 
Assembly on Dec. 17 by 41 votes to 5, with 12 abstentions. 

Status of Women. The Social, Humamtarian and (Cultural 
Committee adopted on Dec 16 a resolution aimed at speeding-up the 
abolition of antiquated customs or laws “ affecting the human 
digmty of women ” It urged all Governments to take appropriate 
measures “ to abolish customs, ancient laws and practices relatmg 
to marriage and the family and affecting the human digmty of 
women ” so as to ensure, mter aha, complete freedom m the choice 
of spouse, the proper reeordmg of all marriages and divorces, and the 
abolition of such practices as child marriage and the “bride price.” 
The resolution was adopted by 39 votes to mi, with Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, India, Liberia, Pakistan, South Africa and 
the U.S A. abstaining The delegates of these countries explained 
that while their Governments agreed with the spirit of the resolution, 
they felt that such measures could not be taken rapidly without 
causmg grave social disturbances. Certain countries with federal 
forms of government also pointed out that the matters covered by 
the resolution were in some cases not within Federal jurisdiction. 

The resolution was adopted by the full Assembly on Dec 17 by 
41 votes to 5, with 10 abstentions 

U.N. Documents in Arabic. A proposal that eertam official U.N. 
documents should be published m Arabic, in addition to the five 
official languages of the United Nations (English, lYench, Spanish, 
Russian, and Chinese), was endorsed by the Admimstrative and 
Budgetary Committee on N’ov 19 by 42 votes to 2 (Norway and 
Sweden), with 8 abstentions, and by the full Assembly on Dec 4 
by 47 votes to ml, with 10 abstentions Material to be published 
m Arabic under this resolution will include documents and reports 
of mterest to the Near and Middle East. 

Delegates advocating the adoption of this resolution referred to 
the increasing role of the Arab States in U N. affairs On the other 
hand, Hr Carl Hambro (Norway) believed that the U N should be 
content with fewer instead of more languages, that the resolution 
would lead to pressure for other languages to be adopted, and that 
such a development would mean a “ fragmentation ” of the U N *s 
work. 

World Food Reserve. By 46 votes to ml, with several abstentions 
(including the U S A.), the Assembly adopted on Dec 14 a recom- 
mendation by its Economic and Fmancial Committee asking the 
U.N Pood and Agriculture Orgamzation (PAO) to report on what 
was being done to establish a World Pood Reserve The resolution to 
this effect, originally introduced by Costa Rica was sponsored by 
that country and Bolivia, El Salvador, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia 
and Uruguay The U S delegate, whilst agreeing that the estabhsh- 
ment of a World Food Reserve was ultimately desirable, believed 
that under' present conditions it would duplicate the activities of the 
U N and its specialized agencies. 

The Costa Rican delegate (Father Benjamin Nunez) had proposed 
the establishment of a World Pood Reserve “ to assume responsibility 
for feeding the entire population of the world,” and had drawn 
attention to the marked success in his own country of the establish- 
ment of a national food reserve Whereas there had formerly been 
considerable dislocation in Costa Rica between food supplies and 
their distribution, a national food reserve had now been m operation 
for SIX years and was workmg smoothly, with the whole-hearted 
support of the farmers and the population generally “ Until we 
adopted this plan,” Fr. Nuflez explained, “ we had acute scarcities 
of some foodstuffs, followed the next year by surpluses Now we 
store nee, com, fnjoles (beans) and butter in our silos and refrigeration 
plants, IJvery producer knows that if he has a surplus of any of 
these crops, the Government will buy it from him at a fair price ; 
therefore he does not curtail production If a scarcity develops in 
any one crop, the reserves are opened and these supplies are brought 
on to the market at a normal price.” 

U.N. Budget. By 47 votes to 5 (the Soviet group), with no 
abstentions, the Budgetary Committee approved on Nov. 18 a 
revised scale of assessments for the U N. Budget for 1955, involvmg 
an mcrease in the Soviet contribution from 14-15 to 15|08 per cent 
and a decrease in the British contribution from 9.80 to 8 85 per cent 
The U.S contribution remained unchanged at 33 3 per cent Slight 
increases (m each case under 0 50 per cent) were also recommended 
for Australia, Byelorussia, Canada, Ethiopia, France, Mexico, the 
Ukraine, and Venezuela, and slight decreases for Ai^entina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, Persia, and Sweden The revised scale 
was approved by the full Assembly on Dec. 4 by 49 votes to 5, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The U N Budget for 1955 was fixed at 346,821,300. 

U-N. Employees. The General Assembly unammously agreed on 
Dec. 17 that compensation, amounting to 3179,420, should be paid 
to the 11 former U S. employees of the Umted Nations who had 
been dismissed after refusing to answer questions by Congressional 
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connn-ittees dTiring lojalry investigations. Tlie payment of sn^h 
comppn5ati.on. had p^eTio’i=Iy been f pnroved by the V X Adminis- 
trative Triijiiiiai, the vaiiditv of tne TnOTina.’s den-ipa halving oeen 
aphcld uy tne International Court of Justice — 1 >712 r , iJdSJ A 

During the discussions in the Bndgctarv' Committee, the U S 
representative had strongly urged that decisions of the Administrative 
Tnbimai should he subject to judicial review, and had introduced a 
resolution to t^us effect, co-sponsored by a number of other countries 
yrevertheless;, the Cotnmittee decided (by 2S votes to 24, with 4 ’ 

abstentions) not to endorse the principle of judicial review but, 
instead, to ask tne Assembly to set up a special committee to studv 
the matter and to request member-states to forward their views on 
the subject When the matter came before the full Assembly, however, , 
this recommendation was reversed by 36 votes to 5, with 17 absten- 
tion® and it was agreed in principle that future decisions of the 
Adnunistmtive Tribunal should be subject to judicial review Senator | 
J. William Fulbnght lU S A ) announced that his Government though | 
dissenting from the Adnimistrative Tribunal’s decision, would not i 
oppose the compensation payments to the former U X" employees j 

Universal ChOdren^s Bay. By 47 votes to nil, with four abstentions I 
(Iraq Netherlands, X>w Zealand and .South Africa), the Social, ^ 
Humanitarian and Chiltoral Committee adopted a resolution — sub- • 
nutted by India and Ui-uguay — on Nov. 30 recommending that all i 
countries, begmnmg m 1956, should institute a XJmversal Children’s 
Day, which would be observed as a day of * world- wide understanding 
and fratermty between children ’ and which would lay stress on 
the Umted Nations’ work for children The resolution, which was 
subsequently adopted by the General Assembly, mvited “ cultural, 
professional' trade union, workers’ and social welfare organizations ” 
to co-operate actively m the celebration of Children’s Day , requested 
UNICEF (the U.N Children's Fund) and UNESCO to promote its 
obseivance , and asked Governments to observe Children’s Day on 
a date that each Government considered appropriate. The Dutch 
and New Zealand delegates abstained from voting because they 
considered that the institution of such a day shotild be left to the 
discretion of the private voluntary organizations concerned 

The 60 member-countries unanimously agreed to hold a tenth 
anmversary meeting of the General Assembly from July 20-26 
in San Fmncisco, where the U.N. Charter was signed ten 
years ago. — (Umted Nations Review, New York - U.N. 
information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. 13993 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Bank of England announced on Jan. 27 that the Bank 

Rate would be raised from 3 to 3i per cent, the level at which 
it had stood on May 13, 1954. 

Authoritative press comment stated that the decision to increase 
the Bank Rate, taken with the concurrence of the Government, 
had been due to the following factors : (a) the increase in market 
rates for long-term commercial and Treasury bills durmg the last 
two months, and the persistent weakness of gilt-edged securities ; 

(6) signs of inflationary tendencies which had been apparent since 
the autumn of 1954 and had persisted in recent months, combmed 
with a boom on the Stock Exchange , (e) the persistent weakness of 
sterling in foreign exchange markets beyond the normal period of 
seasonal pressure. The relatively smaU increase m the Bank Rate 
was therefore interpreted as a means of applying the brake ” 
gently to the signs of incipient inflation ; of putting a curb on 
speculative activity on the Stock Exchange , and, by making money 
rates in London dearer, of attracting funds from abroad, thus 
mcreasing the demand for sterling. 

The use of the Bank Rate as an active instrument of monetary 
control had been restored durmg the dollar crisis late in 1951, 
when the rate was raised (on Nov. 8, 1951) from 2 to 2| per 
cent. It was further raised to 4 per cent on March 11, 1952, 
reduced to Si per cent on Sept. 17, 1953, and reduced to 
3 per cent on May 13, 1954.— (Financial Times) (13557 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Socialist Party. - Expulsion of 
Opponents of Paris Agreements. 

The National Executive of the French Socialist Party 
decided on Jan. 20, after an all-night session, to expel 16 
Socialist deputies from the party because of their votes against 
the ratiheation of the Paris agreements m the recent National 
Assembly debate, contrary to xhe official party policy. Two 
other Socialist deputies (MM. Lejeune and Lapie) who also 
voted against ratification had been expelled previously (see 
13859 A; 13767 A). The 16 deputies, who included M. 
Naegelen (a former Governor-General of Algeria and a promment 
party member), were given the right to appeal agamst the 
Executive’s decision to a special party congress which was 
called for Feb. 5-6. , ^ , 

The Executive’s decision reduced the strength of the Socialist 
Party — ^hitherto the largest in the National Assembly — ^from 
104 to 88, and thus left the Communists, with 94 deputies, as 
the strongest single party group. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 13891 B ; 13859 A ; Assembly Debate, 13965 A.) 

C. CUBA. — Outlawing of Communism. 

A Bin outlawing Communism in all its forms was passed by 
the Cuban Government on Jan. 18. (New York Times) 


D. NORWAY. — ^Resignation of Hr. Oscar Torp. - New 
Labour Government formed by Hr. Gerhardsen. 

Hr. Oscar Torp, the Prime Minister of Norw'ay, tendered Ins 
resignation on Jan. 14 to Kinir Haakon, vlio called upon 
Hr Einar Gerhardsen (Hr. Torp s predecessor m the Premier- 
ship, and since then leader of the Pariiamentaiy’ Labour Party) 
to form a ne\i Cabinet. At a press conference after his resigna- 
tion, Hr. Torp pomted out that he and many other Ministers 
of the Labour Government had held uninterrupted office for 
the past 20 years, and that both he and they felt that changes 
m the Cabmet were desirable. At the same time he empliasized 
that there were no differences in the Government or the Labour 
Party on the mam Imes of Norway’s defence or foreign policy. 

Although no official statement was issued as to the reasons fox 
Hr. Torp’s resignation, the Government had for some tune been 
criticized on the grounds that it had not succeeded in checking 
inflationary tendencies, in reducing Norway’s adverse trade balance 
or in stabilizing wages and prices 

The membership of the new Labour Government was 
announced m Oslo on Jan. 21. as follows 


Hr. Einar Gerhardsen 
Dr. Halvard Lange . 

*Hr. Jens Chr. Hauge 
*Hr. Mons Lid . 

Hr. Nils Handal 
Hr. Ulrik Olsen 
♦Hr. Oiav ^leisdaishagen 
Fru Rakel Sewenm 
Professor Birger Birgensen . 
Hr. Gustav S^aastad 
♦Hr. Ame Skaug 
♦Hr. Kolbjom Varmaim 
♦Hr. Nils Lyso 

* New 


Prime Mmister. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Justice. 

Finance. 

Defence. 

Municipal Affairs. 

Agriculture. 

Social Affairs. 

Education and Church Affairs. 

Industry 

Trade 

Communications . 

Fisheries. 


Six former Ministers left the Cabmet in addition to Hr Torp — 
Hr. Nordbo, who was succeeded as Minister of Agriculture by Hr 
Meisdalshagen (Finance Minister m the former Gerhardsen Cabinet) , 
Hr. Kai Khudsen, the former Defence Minister, who was succeeded 
by Hr Handal (formerly Minister for IndusW) ; Hr Langhelle, 
who was succeeded at the Ministry of Trade by Hr Skaug , Hr 
Bratelli, whose portfoho of Fmance was taken over by Hr, Lid , 
Hr, Pettersen, whose portfolio of Communications was taken over by 
Hr. Varmann; and Hr. Holt, who was succeeded as Minister for 
Fisheries by Hr Lyso Dr. Halvard Lange, Fru Sewenin (the only 
woman member of the Norwegian Cabmet) and Professor Birgensen 
retamed their former portfolios, whilst Hr. Sjaastad, formerly Minister 
of Justice, became Minister for Industry The new Minister of 
Justice, Hr. Hauge, had held the portfolio of Defence when the 
Torp Cabinet was formed m 1951, but subsequently left the 
Government. 

Hr. Einar Gerhardsen had been Prime Minister from 1945 
to November 1951, w^hen he relinquished the Premiership 
to Hr. Oscar Torp for reasons of health. It was announced 
that Hr. Torp would become President of the Storting. 
(Aftenposten, Oslo) (Prev. rep. 13623 E ; 13258 B ; 11840 A.) 


E. AUSTRALIA. — Completion of First Stage of 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme. 

The Guthega dam, tunnel and power-station on the Snowy- 
River, the first major stage of the Snowyr hlountams hydro- 
electric project to be completed, was handed over to the Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric Authority on Jan. 7 by the Norwegian 
contractors responsible for the work (Selmer Engmeering 
Proprietary Ltd.). Started m 1951 and built at a cost of over 
£7,000,000, the work consisted of a gravitation dam with a 
capacity of 1,150 acre-feet, a 60,000-kilowatt power-station, 
and a three-mile tunnel linking them through which the water 
falls 800 ft, to the turbines. The new power-station was 
expected to start supplymg electricity to New South Wales in 
about a month. — (Australian News Bureau) (13568 B.) 


F. SOUTH AFRICA- — Gold and Sterling Reserves. 

South Africa’s gold holdmgs, which had remained fairly 
constant throughout 1958 at about £62,000,000, rose slowly 
durmg the first nme months of 1954 to about £70,000,000, at 
which level they remamed during the final quarter. Sterling 
holdmgs, on the other hand, more than recovered the decline 
which they had experienced m 1953 , after rising gradually 
in the early months of the year, they fluctuated between 
£39,000,000 and £47,000,000 from May to October before 
rising steeply to over £70,000,000 in the last two months. 
On Dec. 31 the reserves stood at £145,601,000, comprising 
gold reserves of £70,563,000, sterling holdmgs of £72,007,000, 
and assets outside the Union of £3,031,000. 

(Cape Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 1349^ B.) 
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Belgiiim-Ltixemburg. A new agreement signed by the Benelux 
countries came into force on July 16 allowing the free transfer of 
capital between tbe monetary areas of Belginm-Ltixembtirg on the 
one hand and of the Netherlands on the other As a result of the 
agreement, Belgian capital in Holland — hitherto blocked under 
Dutch exchange control regulations — again became ebgible for 
transfer to Belgium, and it became possible foi one country to issue 
loans in the capital market of the other To prerent capital trans- 
actions from ajffecting the E P U. positions of the two monetary 
areas, it was agreed {a) that they would be carried out through 
special l 3 '-estabhshed free markets ; (h) that payments for current 
foreign trade transactions would not be allowed to take place through 
these free markets ; and (c) that the Netherlands Bank and the 
National Bank of Belgium might intervene in the free markets m 
order to avoid disorderly fluctuations between the free market 
exchange rates and those governed by established par values under 
the I M F. articles of agreement. 

It was announced on Sept 17 that exporters m Belgium-Luxembnrg 
receivmg foreign exchange would in future be allowed to keep it in 
their own bank accounts and use it for permitted transactions calling 



July 

Net monthly surplus ( +) or 
deficit (— ) 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Dec. 

Credit repaid by ( + ) or to ( — ) the 
member reflecting bilateral 
amortization instalments 

July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Cumulative 
accounting 
surplus (+) or 
deficit ( — ) 
from July 1, 
1950, to Dec 
31, 1954t 

Austria 

-f 7.6 

+ 5.1 

- 3.9 

- 5.6 

-13.2 

-16 5 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

- 0 7 

- 0-1 

- 0.1 

- 0.3 

+ 88.0 

Belgium-Luxemburg . 

.. -14.9 

+ 6.7 

+ 1*1 

+ 4.4 

+10.3 

+12 6 

- 1.5 

- 1.5 

- 2.5 

- 1.5 

- 1.5 

- 2.5 

+ 296.6 

Denmark 

. , - 6.0 

-13.6 

-14.8 

- 8.5 

- 0.5 

+ 73 

+ 03 

+ 1.5 

+ 03 

+ 0.3 

+ 0.3 

+ 03 

-194 8 

France 

.. -f- 0.0 

-10.6 

- 1,3 

+ 6.2 

+12,4 

+15 3 

+ 21 

+ 2.1 

+ 21 

+ 2.1 

+ 21 

+ 21 

-482.7* 

Germany (Western) 

, . +32.9 

+45 2 

+ 20 4 

+ 11.0 

+ 10,8 

+ 17.0 

-21 8 

- 2.0 

- 24 

- 0.8 

- 0.8 

- 2.4 

+995.7 

Greece . . 

.. -12 9 

-16 2 

- 8.1 

+ 4.2 

- 1,3 

+ 22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 54 8 

Iceland . 

. - 02 

- 0-3 

- 0.4 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— § 

- 9.0 

Italy . 

.. -23.6 

- 65 

+ 03 

- 9.8 

-19-3 

-21.8 

— 

— 

+ 33 

— 

— 

+ 43 

-233 8 

Netherlands 

, - 30 

- 5.6 

+ 2.0 

+ 32 

+ 21.0 

+26,2 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

+362.3 

Norway . 

. - 4.4 

- 5.1 

-12.1 

- 7.0 

-11 8 

- 7.9 

+ 0.5 

+ 0.5 

+ 05 

+ 0.5 

+ 0.5 

+ 0.5 

-197.1 

Portugal. 

- 85 

- 1 4 

- 35 

-40 

- 3 7 

- 3.4 

- 02 

- 0-2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 0.6 

+ 13.1 

Sweden . . 

. -14 7 

+ 0.2 

- 3.7 

- 9.7 

-14.9 

-14.3 

- 07 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 1.1 

+ 80.5 

Switzerland 

+ 20 2 

+ 26 2 

+ 11.2 

+ 0.7 

+ 53 

+ 0.2 

- 0 7 

- 0.7 

- 1 4 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 1.4 

+335.2 

Turkey . . 

+ 1.2 

- 0.9 

- 2,9 

+ 1.1 

- 0 2 

- 2.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-230.3 

United Kingdom 

. +26 4 

-23.3 

+ 15.7 

+13.8 

+ 5.2 

-14.9 

+23.2t + 2.2 

+ 2.7 

+ 2.2 

+ 2.2 

+ 2.2 

-686 9 


§ Iceland made imtial repayments totalling 1 400 000 units of account in the operations for December, 1954, to Belgium -Luxemburg, Germany, 
Netherlands and Switzerland, similar to those made and received in the operations for July 1954 by the other countries shown in the table. 
A further 4,000,000 units of account is covered by bilateral amortization agreements between Iceland and the four creditor countries. 

t Including 21,000,000 units of account (£7,500,000) payable as an annual instalment to Germany but offset by the same amount due from 
Germany in settlement of post-war debts to the United Kingdom. 

t Equal to double the amount of credit outstanding except as follows : (a) Greece . 54,800,000 units of account settled fully m gold or dollars 
under Art. 13(a) outside her debtor quota, which is frozen at zero , (&) Turkey : 60,000,000 units of debtor quota utilized, and 170,300,000 
settled fully in gold or dollars under Art. lS(a) outside her debtor quota. 

* Not including the 100 per cent gold payments by France for deficits beyond her quota up to June 30, 1954, which are outside the cumulative 
accounting position and which are recoverable by France if she has a net surplus for the period after June 30, 1954. Of the total of such pay- 
ments (369,400,000 units), 18,100,000 units were repaid up to December 1954, leaving 351,300,000 units still recoverable. 

General Note. In addition to taking mto account current operations and adjustments made m connexion with the bilateral repayment instal- 
ments, the cumulative accounting position allows for (a) the net use of existing resources, imtial balances, and special resources ; (6) interest payments 
or receipts on credit received from or granted to the E.P.U. ; (c) the special settlements of the Belgium -Luxemburg and Portuguese surpluses as 
at July 1, 1952 ; (d) the immediate gold repayments made at the time of the renewal of the E.P U. on July 1, 1954 ; (e) the initial repayments made 
by Iceland in the December 1954 operations (see footnote above) ; and (f) the first two repayments of the special credit granted by Belgium- 
Luxemburg. 


A. EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION. — Settlements 
in Second Half of 1954. - Austrian Currency Concessions. - 
Benelux Agreement on Capital Transfers. - Increased 
Frenchj West German, and Swedish Trade Liberalization. 
- Freeing of West German Blocked Mark Accounts. - 
Relaxation of Dutch Foreign Exchange Controls. - 
Turkish Import Restrictions. 

Details are given m the following table of the net surpluses 
or deficits (m millions of units of account) mcurred by members 
of the E.P.U. durmg the second half of 1954 , the gold repay- 
ment instalments made during the same months m accordance 
with the bilateral arrangements for reducmg outstandmg 
debts (see 1S378 A) ; and the cumulative accountmg position 
of each country at the end of December after taking into 
account (a) the surpluses or deficits mcurred and (b) the 
adjustments made by doubimg the amount of the gold repay- 
ment instalments in order to keep the cumulative accounting 
position equal to twice the amount of credit outstandmg. 


Further details of the position of various countries, and of 
financial and economic measures taken by them during the 
period under review, are given below. 

Austria. The continued improvement m the Austrian exchange 
position enabled the Austrian Government to announce several 
measures relaxing exchange controls. A decree of Aug. 16 • 

(a) abolished the requirement that holdings of gold or E.P.U. 
currencies had to be declared and offered for sale to the Austrian 
National Bank, though trade in gold remained confined to authorized 
institutions, and E P.U. currencies had to be kept in foreign exchange 
accounts with the Austrian National Bank or with foreign exchange 
dealers ; 

(b) permitted the conversion of E P.U. currencies at the officially 
quoted rates mto any other E P.U. currencies ; 

(c) authorized Austrian residents to use, without specific permits, 
their E.PU. currency accounts for payments abroad of any kind 
up to the equivalent of 500 schillings at a time, or to buy such 
currencies up to the same amoimt, the only restriction being that 
payments must not be used to build up currency holdings abroad ; 

(d) authorized the free use of E.P.U currencies beyond the 500- 
schilltng limit to pay for any imports into Austria from E P.U. 
countries, provided that the imports had been bought on the 
importer's own account. 

The restrictions were still further relaxed on Sept. 16, when the 
500-schflling limit was abolished and the purchase or transfer of 
E.P.U. currencies was authorized for any payments which might be 
transacted through the E P.U. including amortization payments on 
loans but excluding aU other kinds of capital transfers. 

The Austrian Minister for Trade Reconstruction, Dr. DUg, 
announced on Oct. 19 that the liberalization percentage for imports 
from other O.B.E 0. countries would be raised from 75 per cent to 
82-83 per cent and would apply to all the three mam groups (raw 
materials, agricultural products, and manufactured goods). The 
amended percentage came into operation on Dec 1, 1954. 


for the same currency ; by building up their own holdings of foreign 
currency they would thus he able to avoid the effects of fluctuations 
in the foreign exchange rates. 

Denmark. The continued deterioration in the Danish foreign 
exchange reserves led to a number of remedial measures being taken 
by the Government, including the raising of the Bank Rate from 
44 to 5 i per cent on June 2. [A separate article on these developments 
will he given in a later issue.] 

France. In accordance with the earlier undertakings of the French 
Government to extend the liberalization of French imports from 
other O E E.C. countries (see 13727 A), the liberalized trade percentage 
was raised from 52 per cent to 57 per cent on Sept. 30, to 62 7 per 
cent on Oct. 20, and to 65 per cent on Nov. 8. A further announcement 
of Dec, 1 stated that certain other import quotas would be abolished 
early in January 1955, bringing the extent of liberalization to 75 per 
cent , however, following a disagreement over whether or not certain 
farm products should be freed, this was eventually reduced to 73 per 
cent The list of goods affected was published on Jan. 11. 

Goods affected by the first measure included iron and steel tubes, 
nickel and nickel alloys, leather, agricultural machinery^ certain 
machme tools, S3nithetic fibres, a number of chemical products, and 
certain types of cotton yam At the second stage, quantitative 
import restrictions were lifted on generators and electric motors, 
various textile and printing machines, cranes, paper and cardboard, 
shoes, certam types of clothing, pamts and varnishes, quicksilver, 
etc. Certain leather goods and several kinds of timber were freed 
on Nov. 8, whilst the list published on Jan. 11 included some types of 
fomlture, semi-finished aluminium products, books, hemp and hemp 
yarn, parts of motor-car chassis, and calculating machmes. 

All the freed goods were imtially subjected to the special import 
duty of either 10 or 15 per cent (see 13727 A), but ladies’ handbags, 
certain linen and cotton threads, and some special kinds of steel were 
subsequently exempted. A decree published in the Journal Offlxriel 
on Nov. 17 reduced the Import duties on most of the remaining goods 
from 15 to 11 per cent and from 10 to 7 per cent. Most of the goods 
freed on Jan. 11, however, were subjected to a duty of 15 per cent. 
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Western Germany. With a view to reducing Germany’s lai^e and 
persistent surpluses in the E P IT. , it was announced on June 29 that, 
as from Sept. 1, tariff reductions ranging from 10 to 33 per cent would 
he made on 758 industrial items out of a total of 3,600 , goods 
affected included motor cars, electric stoves, ofSce equipment, toys, 
matches, and artificial resins On Jnlv 5 it was further announced 
that, from Aug 1, import licences would no longer he required for 
about 70 per cent of German imports — ^i.e. all liberalized goods and 
all those hitherto imported under the ‘‘ open licence ” system 
Dr Schaffer, the Federal Minister of Finance, stated on Jnly 28 that 
German export incentives m the form of income-tax deductions would 
be discontinued as from Dec, 31, 1955. 

The Bank Deuischer L&nder announced on Sept 14 that, as from 
Sept 16, all blocked DM[ accounts would, with immediate effect, 
become freely transferable, except into dollars, and would be renamed 
liberalized capital accounts ” Holders of such accounts would 
thus be able to use them in any of the following ways - 

(a) transfer them directly abroad, except to dollar countries ; 
lb) pay them into “ restricted convertibility accounts ” which 
would also be freely transferable, except to dollar areas ; 

(c) transfer them into liberahzed capital accoimts ” of other 
foreigners (i e sell them) , 

(£?) use them inside Germany for travel expenses, support of 
relatives and friends, etc , 

(e) use them for investment m Germany, which would now be 
easier inasmuch as loans maturing after a period of at least five 
years and yielding a rate of interest of not more than per cent 
would no longer require any individual authorization. 

The statement added that henceforth no more distinction would 
be made m the treatment afforded to original holdings and acquired 
(i e purchased) holdings of blocked marks. It was stated m the Press 
that the amoimt of blocked marks involved was theoreticallv the 
total of foreign-owned assets (about DM 11,000,000,000) and 
restitution claims arising from the Nazi regime (about DM. 
4,000 000,000 within 10 years) At the same time, however, it was 
pointed out that experience had shown that, of the number of 
D-marks previously entitled to be transferred, only a relatively small 
proportion had in fact been withdrawn 

Greece. It was announced m Athens on Aug 8 that at the close of 
the fiscal year ended June 30, m which a large measiue of trade 
liberalization had been introduced, the Greek halaiice-of -payments 
account showed a deficit of only $16 000,000 (£5,700,000) — an 
amount which was more than covered by IJ.S aid Exchange reserves 
over the year had increased by $29,000,000, a fact which was asorihed 
to the checking of inflationary pressure, an increase in the production 
of wheat, rice and cotton, the fall of international prices, and the 
fact that no exchange reserves had been used for buying gold. 

Netherlands. In addition to the agreement with Belgium-Luxemburg 
which came into force on July 16 (see above), a number of other 
exchange control relaxations were annoimced by the Netherlands 
Bank. As from Aug. 9, Dutch foreign exchange banks were authorized 
to open free guilder accounts for non-residents from which all 
payments m guilders to residents, and m any currency to non- 
residents, might he made. On the same date the Canadian dollar and 
the Swiss franc were added to the currencies negotiable on the free 
exchange market 

On Sept. 22 the Netherlands Bank annoimced that it was prepared 
to consider applications from Dutch residents wishing to buy foreign 
securities oflacially quoted in E.P U. countries, and also that Dutch 
residents would in future be allowed to dispose freely of balances of 
foreign currencies which they held abroad and which could not be 
transferred to Holland 

Sweden. On Sept 24 the Swedish Ministry of Trade announced 
a list of commodities which could be freely imported from the dollar 
area after Oct. I The goods — ^whioh, valued at $698,400,000, 
acooimted for 45 per cent of all Swedish imports in 1953 — ^included 
nearly all chemical products, all paper other than newsprint, shoes, 
pottery and glassware, furs, leather goods, rubber and wood products, 
many kinds of dried fruit and canned goods, and practically all 
metal goods It was also announced that, for commodities still 
requiring an import Hcenoe, a more lenient policy would be apphed. 

Turkey. Because of the critical shortage of foreign exchange 
reserves, the Turkish Government announced a series of import 
restrictions on Sept. 22. All import licences awaiting the necessary 
foreign exchange were cancelled ; importers were required to obtain 
a certificate from Chambers of Commerce before applying to the 
Mimstry of Commerce and Economy for a new licence j and quantita- 
tive limits eqmvalent to a percentage of the goods imported by each 
importer in a selected post-war year (or, for new companies, based 
on their capital) were imposed. Kestrictions on the transfer abroad of 
all capital amounting to more than £T500 were announced on Oct. 27. 

United Kingdom. The U.K. surpluses (m sterling) of £9,442,500 
in July and £5,602,857 in September, and the deficit of £8,338,214 
m August, gave a net surplus during the third quarter of 1954 of 
£6,707,143. The surpluses of £4,937,857 in October and £1,842,500 
in November, together with the deficit of £7,306,785 in December 
(taking into account an interest payment for credit outstanding 
since July 1, 1954), gave a net deficit of £526,428 during the fourth 
quarter. Each of the surpluses or deficits was settled half by the 
receipt or payment of gold from or to the E.P.U., and half by the 
reduction or increase of credit extended by the Union. As a result 
of these transactions and of the special repayments made each month 
ip, accordance with the bilateral arrangements agreed when the E.P.U. 
agreement was renewed, the total U.K. debt to the Umon, which 
amounted to £138,082,143 on Juub^ 1, 1954 (i,e. half the cumulative 
accounting deficit), hafi been reduced to £122,653,214 by Dec. 31. 


The British Board of Trade announced on Nov. 11 that 
import quotas would he abolished on a number of items from 
O.E.EC. countries, including manufactured drugs, films and 
plastic goods, musical instruments, and certain fruit juices. It 
was pointed out, however, that these concessions— some of 
which would come into force on Nov. 12 , 1954, and the rest on 
Jan. 1 , 1955 — would not be , sufficient to raise the British 
liberalization percentage above the existing level of 83 per cent. 
(O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris - Times - Financial 
Times - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Zurehex Zeitung - Wiener 
Zeitung - Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 13778 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Twickenham and North 
Edinburgh By-elections. 

The Twickenham by-election, caused by the death of Sir 
Edward Keelmg (Conservative), was held on Jan. 25 with the 
followmg result : 

Cooke, R. Gresham (Conservative) . . . . 23,075 

Pitman, Robert (Labour) . . . . . . 12,953 

No change. Conservative majority . . 10,122 

The figures at the general election were : Sir Edward (then Mr.) 
Keeling (C ) 39,080, Miss Ethel Ohipchase (Lab ) 23 , 87 l—Conservatlve 
maiontv, 15,209. The Conservative candidate received 64.05 per 
cent of the votes in the by-election and the Labour candidate 35.96 
per cent, compared with general election percentages of 62.08 and 
37 92 per cent respectively ; the Conservative proportion thus rose 
by 1.97 per cent The percentage of the electorate voting in the 
bv-election was 47 31, compared with 81 28 per cent at the general 
election The total electorate was 76,174, compared with 77,444 
m 1951 

Mr. Gresham Cooke (48) is director of the Society of Hoter 
Maufacturers and Traders. 

The North Edinburgh by-election, caused by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. L. Clyde, Q.C. (Conservative)— now Lord Clyde 
—as Lord Justice -General and President of the Court of Session 
in Scxitland (see 13982 C), was held on Jan. 27 with the following 
result : 

Milligan, W. R. (Conservative) . . . . 11,413 

Scott, Robert (Labour) . . . • • • 7,799 

No change. Conservative majority . . 3,614 

The figuies at the general election were : J. L. Clyde (C.) 20,836, 
E. G. Willis (Lab ) 14,604 — Conservative majority, 6,232. The 
Conservative candidate received 59 40 per cent of tbe votes in the 
by-election and the Labour candidate 40.60 per cent, compared with 
general election percentages of 58 79 and 41.21 per cent respectively ; 
tbe Conservative proportion thus rose by 0.61 per cent. The 
percentage of the electorate voting in the by-election was 46.35, 
compared with 80 01 per cent at the general election. The total 
electorate was 41,446, compared with 44,294 in 1951. 

Mr. Milligan, Q C. (56), formerly Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
had been appointed Lord Advocate on Dec. 30 in succession to 
Mr. J. L Clyde (see 13982 C). 

The contests brought the number of by-elections during the 
present Parliament to 46.— (Times - The Scotsman, Edinbur^Ji) 

(Prev. rep. By-clectioiis, 1 3999 B.) 

B. INDIA. — Opening of National Defence Academy. 

The Indian National Defence Academy, built as a memorial 
to Indians who fell in the Second World War, was formally 
opened by the Chief Minister of Bombay (Mr. Morarji Desal) 
on Jan. 16 in the presence of the Commanders-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces (General Rajendrasinhji, Admiral Sir Mark 
Pizey, and Air Marshal Mookexjee). Situated at Khadakvasla^ 
11 miles from Poona, the Academy will be an inter-Service 
institution and will provide a common three-year course for- 
1,500 cadets of the Indian Army, Navy, and Air Force. At 
the end of the three-year period cadets will receive specialized 
training with their respective Service establishments. Major- 
General Habibullah was appointed the first Commandant oi 
the Academy, whose creation had been decided upon in 1945., 
(The Statesman, Calcutta - Times of India, Bombay - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 7307 B.) 

C. CHINA. — New Ambassador in Moscow. 

It was announced in Peking on Jan. 18 that Mr. Liu Hsiao 
had been appomted Chinese Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
m succession to Mr. Chang Wen-tien, who, it was stated, would 
return home to concentrate on his duties as Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Hsiao, a prominent member of the Chinese 
Communist Party, was one of Mr. Chou En-lai’s principal 
advisers at the Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13784 D.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Improvemejit in Relations witli 
Soviet-bloc Countries. - Ending of Gonainform Radio 
^mpaign against Yugoslavia. - Trade Agreements with 
Soviet Union, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 

The continued improvement m Yugoslav-Soviet relations m 
recent months was evidenced by the resumption of direct trade 
relations between the two countries, as well as by several steps 
taken by the Soviet Government vis-a-vis Yugoslavia. 

A barter agreement ending the Soviet Union’s six-year 
economic blockade of Yugoslavia was signed in Belgrade on 
Oet. 1, 1954, by a Soviet economic delegation and the Yugoslav 
Chamber of Foreign Trade. 

An official Yugoslav spokesman stated that the agreement would 
be valid until the end of 1954 and that the Soviet Union would send 
Yugoslavia crude oil, cotton, manganese ore, anthracite, coal, and 
newsprint in return for meat, tobacco, ethyl alcohol, hemp, caustic 
soda, and calcium soda. He added that the Soviet Union had not 
been able to supply wheat, which Yugoslavia had asked for in view 
of her bad wheat harvest. It was suhseqnently announced in Belgrade 
that the total value of goods on either side would be $2,500,000. 

The barter agreement with the Soviet Umon had been preceded 
by similar barter arrangements with Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Eastern Germany, 

FoUowmg further negotiations in Moscow with a Yugoslav 
trade delegation, a Soviet-Yugoslav commercial and payments 
agreement for 1955 was signed on Jan. 5, 1955. 

The agreement provided for Yugoslav exports of fresh and canned 
meat, tobacco, hemp, soda, and textile products, against Soviet 
exports of cotton, crude oil, petrol, newsprint, etc., the total exchanges 
of goods being valued at $20,000,000 on each side. 

In the political sphere it was officially stated in Belgrade on 
Oct. 14, 1954, that Soviet jammmg of Radio Belgrade’s 
Russian-language broadcasts had ceased some days earlier. 
Moreover, the “ Free Yugoslavia ” radio station, whose broad- 
tcasts had been directed against President Tito’s Government, 
laad not been on the air since Sept. 29, [The “ Free Yugoslavia ” 
radio, which was staffed by emigre Yugoslav Communists who 
had remained in Moscow or who had subsequently escaped 
from Yugoslavia after that country’s expulsion from the 
Cominform, relayed its broadcasts over a powerful transmitter 
which had been installed by the Russians at Temesvar, in 
western Rumania.] 

On Oct. 15 it was announced in Belgrade that the Soviet 
Government had informed Yugoslavia that it was ready to 
agree to the return of a number of Yugoslav orphan cadets 
who had been sent for training to the Suvorov Military Academy 
in Moscow prior to Yugoslavia’s break with the U.S.S.R. m 
1948, and who had been detamed m Russia ever smee in spite 
of Yugoslav requests for their return. The actual number of 
young men involved was not known, but was stated to be at 
least 60, and probably higher. 

A further indication of the improvement in mntnal relations was 
given when M. Saburov (head of the Soviet Planning Department), 
speSJdng during the celebrations of the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution on Nov. 6, appealed for “ sincere friendship " between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia and called for the “ complete normaliza- 
tion ” of their relations. This was followed on Nov. 28 by the presence 
of leading Soviet personalities at a reception at the Yugoslav Embassy 
In Moscow in honour of Yugoslavia's National Day, those present 
Inolnding M Malenkov, M. Molotov, Marshal Bulganin, and M. 
Khrushchev. 

A barter agreement with Bulgaria, providing for exchanges 
worth, about $500,090 on each side up to the end of 1954, was 
signed in Belgrade on Nov. 12, 1954, whilst a trade and pay- 
ments agreement with Hungary, envisagmg an exchange of 
goods worth $14,000,000 on each side durmg 1955, was signed 
on Jan. 14, 1955. 

It was stated that Yugoslav exports to Hungary would comprise 
agricultural produce, tobacco, timber and timber products, chemicals, 
ores and metals, and machmery, whilst Hungary would export to 
Yugoslavia rolled steel products, various machmery, spare parts, 
'Chemicals, locomotives, and naming equipment. Discussions also 
took place about the use of Yugoslav railways and of sea and river 
ports for the transit of Hungarian goods 

, M. Nikolai Vujanovich, the first Yugoslav Ambassador 
:accredited to Rumania smce the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, presented his credentials 
an Bucharest on Nov. 17. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Bulgarian News Bulletin, Sofia - 
Agerpres Agency, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. Relations with 
Soviet Union» 13999 A ; 1303a C ; Bulgaria, Hungary, 

13267 B ; Rumania, 13764 B.) 

B. CEYLON. — New High Commissioner in India. 

Sir Edwin Wijeyeratne, the new Ceylonese High Com- 
missioner in India, presented credentials to President Prasad 
on Jan. 14.-— (Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo) 

^ (Prev. rep. 13396 E.) 


C. SCOTLAND. — Autonomous Electricity Authority 
for South of Scotland. - British Electricity Authority 
renamed Central Electricity Authority. 

The Electricity Reorganization (Scotland) Bill, implementing 
the Government’s policy of decentralizmg the administration 
of the nationalized mdustries and of increasmg Scottish control 
over Scottish affairs, was enacted on Nov. 25^ 1954, after it 
had been given second readings m the House of Commons on 
Feb. 3, 1954 (by 285 votes to 255) and in the House of Lords 
on July 29, 1954. Its mam provisions were : 

(1) The fimetions previously exercised by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power m relation to the generation and distribution of electricity m 
Scotland would be vested in the Secretary of State for Scotland, with 
certam exceptions. 

(2) A new autonomous body to be appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland — the South of Scotland Electricity Board — ^would 
take over the functions of the British Electricity Authority m the 
South of Scotland from April 1, 1955, and would replace the existing 
S E Scotland and S.W. Scotland Electricity Boards. It would set 
up two executives, for the eastern and western parts of its area 
respectively, after Parhamentary approval had been obtained. General 
financial control and pohcy would remam with the Board, which was 
empowered to borrow up to £75,000,000 m addition to any temporary 
loans required for the settlement with the B E.A 

(3) The North of Scotland Hydro-Eleetnc Board would be released 
from its existing statutory obhgations to obtam the approval of the 
British Electricity Authority before undertakmg new constructional 
schemes 

Mr. James Stuart (Secretary for Scotland), m moving the second 
reading, claimed that by substitntmg Scottish control of electricity 
supply for remote control from England, the Bill would ensure that 
responsibility was in the hands of those who knew the needs of Scottish 
consumers and were in constant touch with them. Opposition to 
the Bill was expressed by several Labour members, mcluding Mr. 
Woodbum, who said that trade uniomsts feared that the creation of 
an autonomons authority for Southern Scotland would mterfere with 
wage negotiations on a national basis ; Mr. J. Taylor, who argued 
that Scottish Nationalists would regard it as ** an unconditional 
surrender to their propaganda " ; and Mr. Hector McNeil, who 
described the Bill as a ** backdoor attack upon an efficient piece of 
nationalization.” 

In the House of Commons Committee stage (May 12) an 
amendment by Commander Charles Donaldson (Conservative) 
was agreed to, changmg the name of the British Electricity 
Authority to “ Central Electricity Authority ” as from April 1, 
1955. Commander Donaldson pomted out that the name 

British Electricity Authority,” which implied responsibility 
for electricity supplies throughout the United Kingdom, would 
no longer be appropriate after the Bill had come mto force. 

Mr. Stuart had announced on July 29, 1954, that when the 
Bill became law he intended to appoint Mr. J. S. Pickles and 
Six Norman Duke, the chairmen of the South-West Scotland 
and South-East Scotland Electricity Boards, as chairman 
and deputy-chairman respectively of the new South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. — (Times - The Scotsman, Edinburgh - 
Glasgow Herald) (Prev. rep. Electricity Bill, 8457 A ; 
BJB.A. 1952-53 Report, 13181 A ; Royal Commission on 
Scottish AfiTairs, Recommendations, 13904 A ; North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 1951 Report, 12552 A.) 

D- COLOMBO PLAN. — Canadian Financing of 
Assam Hydro-electric Project. 

It was annoimced in New Delhi on Jan. 11 that letters had 
been exchanged between Mr. C. D. Deshmukh (Indian Finance 
Minister) and Mr. Escott Reid (Canadian High Commissioner 
in India) providmg the basis of an agreement under which 
Canada would assist India m financmg the Umtru hydro- 
electric project, which is part of the first Indian Five-Year 
Plan and is expected to cost Rs. 15,000,000 (£1,125,000). 

The project, situated about 20 miles from Gauhati on the 
road to Shillong (the capital of Assam), is expected to be 
completed by 1956 and to benefit an area of approximately 
1,000 square miles. The Canadian contribution — ^made imder 
the Colombo Plan — ^wiU consist of engmeering services and 
electrical equipment to the value of Can. $1,200, 000 (Rs. 
5,000,000), and the rupee equivalent of Can. $2,100,000 
which wDl become available from the sale of Canadian raw 
materials supplied to India imder the Colombo Plan. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 12851 A; Colombo Plan, 13956 A.) 

E. AUSTRIA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced in Vienna on Jan. 15 that Herr Hans 
Kapfer, a departmental head in the Mmistry of Justice, had 
been appointed Minister of Justice in succession to Dr. Josef 
Gero, who had died on December 28. Herr Kapfer, like his 
predecessor, belongs to no political party. (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13909 D.) 
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JANUARY 29— FEBRUARY 5 , i955 

A CHINA - UNITED STATES. — Intensmcatioii of 
Commiinist Air Attacks on Tacien Islands. - Jap^e 
YUciangshan Island. - U.S. Support for Cease-6re Eff^ 
by United Nations. - U.N. Intervention opposed by Mr. 
dbou En-lai. - President Eisenhower s Request for 
Congressional Authority to use America ^ces tor 
Deface of Formosa and the Pescadores. - Congressional 
AnorovaL - Sir Anthony Eden’s Statement on Formosa 
D^ute- - New Zealand Initiative m U.N. fw Ceaw-fee. - 
Communist China refuses Invitation to attend Security 
Council Discussions. 

An international crisis broke out m the Fomosa Straits in 
the middle of January, its stages being described below under 
cross-headings. ^ ^ 

Capture of YiMangshau Island. - Intens^catiou of 
Co tntn iirtist Air Attacks on Tachen Islands. 

The small Xationalist-held island of Yikiangshan, eightmiles 
north of the Tachen Islands and some 200 miles north of 
Formosa, was captured on Jan. IS by 

forces who landed from an invasion fleet of about ,0 ^esMls, 

20 warships, a number of motorized junks, and 
S^^praft. Although Pekmg radio claimed that ^he island 
had been captured withm two hours, it was subsequentlj 
stated m Formosa that the small garrison, though greatly 
outnumbered by the invading force, had held out lor several 
davs before resistance ceased. 

The invasion of Yikiangshan had been preceded by a 
Communist arr attack— the heaviest so 
the offshore islands— m which 60 planes 

bombs. Still heavier bombmg raids were launched fr<m the 
mainland on Jan. 19 aaamst the Tachen. Islan^, which were 
attacked bv some 200 Communist aircraft The Rationalist 
Force carried out mcessant retaliatory attacks on coastal 
militarv objectives, particularly in the Amoy and Swatow 
areas, on Communist shipping, and on coastal islands under 
Communist control, includmg Yikiangshan In one ot these 
attacks the British ship Edendah (1,700 gross tons) was st^ 
on Jan. 19 wlule unloadmg general cargo at Swatow ; there 
were, however, no casualties among her crew of 51. It 
announced in London that a strong prote^ would be lo^ed 
with the Xationaiist Government, and ^at a cl^i for^m- 
pensation would be presented if desired by the ship s o-roers 
(the Wing Li Steam Navigation Company, of Hong Kong). 

President Eisenhower’s Support for Intervention 

for Cease-fire. 

In Washington, President Eisenhower stated at his press 
conference on Jan. 19 that he knew of no inUitary a^ority 
which considered either Yikiangshan or the neighbouring 
Tachen Islands to be essential to the defence Formosa 
the Pescadores. He added, however, that the Tachens, ^ich 
were manned by Nationalist regular troops were more importent 
defensively than Yikiangshan, which had been defended omy 
by guerrillas, and that they had value as an 
Formosa. In reply to a question, the President said that he 
would like to see the United Nations try to arrange a cease-fire 
between the Nationalists and the Communists. The U.b. 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, had also said on the previous 
day that the U.S. Government would be “ not unsympathetic 
to a U.N. attempt to brmg about a cease-fire, and that such 
an objective would be in line with American policy. 

Chinese Communist Opposition to U.N. Intervention. 

.. Statement by M.r- Chou En-Lai. 

In Peking, however, the Chinese Commuiust Premier and 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Chou En-lai) issued a statement on 
Jan declarmg that his Government were deteimmed to 
“ liberate ” Formosa, that it could not agree to a ^Me-hre, 
and that it could not recognize the right of the United Nation 
or of any foreign country “ to intervene m the Ctoese people s 
liberation” of Formosa. His statement, as broadcast by 
Peking radio, was as follows : 

The Government of the Chinese People’s Heputlic has 
repeatedly declared to the world that the Chmese people are deto- 
mmed to^hberate their own territory of Taiwan (Fornmsa). Since 
the successful hheration of Yikiangshan Island, the U.S. 
has . . . engineered a conspiracy for a so-caUed ce^e-^e 
United Nations intervention m the Chinese people s liberation of 
Taiwan. Taiwan is an inalienable part of Clona s territ^y, 
liberation is a matter of Chma’s sovereignty and mtemal afCairs. 
No outside interference can be tolerated. 

Article 2, para^aph 7, of the U.N. Charter exphcitly states . 
' Nothing in the Charter shah authorize the U.N. 
mattS^hich are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 


State, or BhallTeQUire the members to submit such matters to settte 
ment Charter ’ Therefore, neither the b .N nor any f 

country has the right to intervene m the liberation of Taiwan The 
Gove^ent of the People’s Republic of China 
agree to a so-called cease-fire with the traitorous Chiano Kai shek 
cliuue, which has been repudiated by the Chinese people. 

The exercise by the Chmese people of their sovereign rights 
hberatmg China’s mainland and many coastal 
caused tension in the Far East The present tension m the Taiwan 
area can only be attributed to the fact that t S. Gove^^t 
has occupied Taiwan, shielded the Chiang Eai-shek clique, an 
incessantly directed subversive activities and war threats agaiMt 
the People’s Repnbhc of China The so-caEed mutual security 
concluded between the U.S Government and the 
clique has further heightened this tension and is senoi^ly threatei^t, 
peace in the Far East . The tension will be elmimated as a matto 
of course if the U S drops its intervention m Chma s 
and withdraws its armed forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan 
Straits . 
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President Eisenhower’s Message to Congress. 

On Jan. 24 President Eisenhower sent a special message to 
Congress requestmg authority— in his capacity of Commpdex- 
in-Chief of the U.S. forces— to take such military action as 
mi^yht be necessary to repel any Chinese Communist aggression 
in the area of the Formosa Straits, and specifically to assure 
the security of Formosa and the Pescadores. The President’s 
message was worded as follows : 

“ The most important objective of our nation’s foreign policy is 
to safeguard the security of the United States by establishing and 
preserving a just and honourable peace 3n the Western P^ific, a 
situation is developing in the Formosa Straits that seriously imperils 
the peace and our security. 

“ Smce the end of the Japanese hostilities in 1945, Formosa and the 
Pescadores have been m the friendly hands of our loyal ahy, the 
Republic of Chma [i.e the Chinese Nationalist Govemmenti, we 
have recognized that it was important that these islands should 
remam in friendly hands In unfriendly hands, Formosa and the 
Pescadores would seriously dislocate the esistmg, even if unstabm, 
balance of moral, economic and mditary forces npon wmch the 
peace of the Pacific depends. It would create a breach in the islmd 
Cham of the Western Pacific that constitutes, for the U S.A. and other 
free nations, the geographical backbone of their security stracture 
in that ocean In addition, this breach would mterrupt north-south 
communications between other important elements of that barrier, 
and damage the economic life of countries fnendly to us. 

“ The Umted States and the friendly Government ot the Repubiio 
of Chma, and indeed all the free nations, have a common interest 
that Formosa and the Pescadores should not fall into the control 
of aggressive Communist forces. Influenced by such conditions, our 
Government was prompt, when the Communists committed aggression 
m Korea m June 1950, to direct our Seventh Fleet to defend Formosa 
from possible invasion from the Communist mainland. 

These considerations are still vahd. The Seventh Fleet contmues 
under Presidential directive to carry out that defensive im^on. 
We also provide military and economic support to the Chmese 
Nationalist Government, and we co-operate in every proper and 
feasible way with that Government In order to promote its sec^i^ 
and stability. All of these military and related activities will be 
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contmned Ib addition, there was signed last December a mutual 
defence treaty between this OoTemment and the Republic of China 
covering Formosa and the neighbouring Pescadores. It is a treaty 
of purely defensive character That treaty is now before the U.S 
Senate. 

** Meanwhile, Commtinist China has pursued a senes of provocative 
political and military actions establishing a pattern of aggressive 
purpose. That purpose, they proclaim, is the conquest of Formosa. 
In September 1954 the Chinese Communists opened up heavy 
artillery fire upon Quemoy Island, one of the natural approaches to 
Formosa, which had for several years been under the oncontested 
control of the Republic of China. Then came air attacks of mounting 
intensity against other free Chma islands, notably those in the 
Ticmity of the Tachen group to the north of Formosa. One small 
island CYikiangshan] was seized last week by air and amphibious 
operations after a gallant few fought bravely for davs against over- 
whelmmg odds There have been recent heavy air attacks and 
artillery fire against the main Tachen Islands themselves. 

“ The Chinese Communists themselves assert that these attacks 
are a prelude to the conquest of Formosa. For example, after the 
fall of Yikiangshan, Peking radio said that it showed a ‘ determined 
will to fight for the liberation of Taiwan [Formosa] Our people will 
use all their strength to fulfil that task.’ 

** Clearly, this existmg and developing situation poses a serious 
danger to the security of our country and of the entire Pacific area 
and, indeed, to the peace of the world. We believe that the situation 
is one for appropriate action bv the United Nations under its Charter, 
for the purpose of ending the present hostilities m that area. We would 
welcome assumption of such jurisdiction by that body. 

Meanwhile, the situation has become sufficiently critical to impel 
me, without awaitmg action by the Umted Nations, to ask the 
Congress to participate now, hy specific resolution, m measures 
designed to improve the prospects for peace. These measures would 
contemplate the use of the armed forces of the United States, if 
necessary, to assure the security of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
The actions that the U.S A. must be ready to undertake are of 
various kinds For example, we must be ready to assist the Republic 
of China to re-deploy and consolidate its forces if it should so desire. 

Some of these forces are scattered throughout the smaller off-shore 
islands as a result of historical rather than military reasons directly 
related to defending Formosa Because of the air situation in the 
area, withdrawals for the purpose of redeployment of Chinese 
Nationalist forces would be impractical without the assistance of 
the armed forces of the United States. Moreover, we must be alert 
to any concentration or employment of Chmese Communist forces 
obviously undertaken to facilitate attack upon Formosa, and be 
prepared to take appropriate military action 

“ I do not suggest that the Umted States enlarge its defensive 
obligations beyond Formosa and the Pescadores, as provided in the 
treaty now awaiting ratification. But, unhappily, the danger of 
armed attack directed against that area compels us to take into 
account closely related localities and aotions which, under current 
conditions, might determine the failure or success of such an attack. 
The authority that may be accorded by Congress would be used only 
in situations which are recognizable as parts of, or definite pre- 
liminaries to, an attack against the mam positions of Formosa and 
the Pescadores 

“ Authority for some of the actions which might be required would 
be inherent in the authority of the Commander-m-Chief. Until 
Congress can act, I would not hesitate, so far as my Constitutional 
powers extend, to take whatever emergency action might be forced 
upon us in order to protect the rights and security of the United 
States. However, a suitable Congressional resolution would clearly 
and publicly estabhsh the authority of the President as C.-m-C. to 
employ the armed forces of this nation promptly and effectively for 
the purpose mdicated if, m his judgment, it became necessary. It 
would make clear the unified and serious intentions of our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, and our people Thus it will reduce the possibility 
that the Chmese Communists, misjudging our firm purpose and 
national unity, might be disposed to challenge the position of the 
U.S. A. and precipitate a major crisis which even they would neither 
anticipate nor desire. 

** In the interest of peace, therefore, the Umted States must remove 
any doubt regarding our readiness to fight, if necessary, to preserve 
the vital stake of the free world m a free Formosa, and to engage m 
whatever operations may be required to carry out that purpose. 
This would reqmre not only Presidential action but also Congressional 
action. In a situation such as now confronts us, and under modem 
conditions of warfare, it would not be prudent to await the emergency 
before coming to Congress. Then it might be too late. Already the 
warmng signals are flymg. 

I believe that the threatening aspects of the present situation, if 
resolutely faced, may be temporary in character. Consequently, I 
recommend that the resolution expire as soon as the President is 
able to report to Congress that the peace and security of the area 
are reasonably assured by international conditions, resulting from 
U.N. action or otherwise. Agam I say that we would welcome action 
by the U-N. which might, in fact, bring an end to the active hostilities 
in that area. 

“ This critical situation has been created by the choice of the 
Chinese Communists, not by us. Their offensive military intent has 
been flaxmted to the whole world hy words and deeds. Just as they 
created the situation, so they can end it if they choose 

“ What we are now seekmg Is primarily to clarify present policy 
and to unite in its application. We are not establishing a new policy. 
Consequently, my recommendations do not call for an increase ta 
the U.S. armed forces, or any acceleration in military procurement 


or levels of defence production. If any unforeseen emergency arises 
requiring any change, I will communicate with Congress I hope, 
however, that the effect of an appropriate Congressional resolution 
will be to calm the situation rather than to create further conflict 

One final point The action I request is, of course, no substitute 
for the treaty with the Republic of China which we have signed and 
which I have transmitted to the Senate Indeed, present circum- 
stances make it more than ever important that this basic agreement 
should be promptly brought into force, as a solemn e'mdence of our 
determination to stand fast m the agreed treaty area and to thwart 
all attacks directed against it If delay should make us appear 
indecisive in this basic respect, the pressures and dangers would 
surely moimt 

** Our purpose is peace That cause will be served if . . . -we demon- 
strate our unity and determination In all that we do we shall remam 
faithful to our obligations as a member of the U N. to be ready to 
settle our mtemational disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace, security, and justice are not endangered 
For the reasons on timed in this message, I respectfully request that 
Congress take appropriate action to carry out the recommendations 
contained herein ” 

Congressional Resolution adopted by Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The follow'ing joint resolution was introduced m the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the same day : 

“ Whereas the primary purpose of the Umted States, and its 
relations with all other nations, is to develop and sustam a just and 
enduring peace for all ; 

** WTiereas certain territories in the West Pacific under the Juris- 
diction of the Republic of China are now under armed attack, and 
threats and declarations have been made and are being made by the 
Chmese Communists that such armed attack is in aid of, and in 
preparation for, armed attack on Formosa and the Pescadores ; 

“ Whereas such armed attack, if contmued, would gravely endanger 
the peace and security of the Western Pacific area and particnJarly 
of Formosa and the Pescadores ; 

Whereas the secure possession by friendly Governments of the 
Western Pacific island chain, of which Formosa is a part, is essential 
to the vital interests of the United States and all friendly nations 
in or bordering on the Pacific Ocean , and 

“ Whereas the President of the United States on Jan 6, 1955, 
submitted to the Senate . . . for ratification a mutual defence treaty 
between the USA. and the Republic of Chma, which recognizes 
that an armed attack in the West Pacific area directed against 
territories therein described, in the region of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, would be dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
parties to the treaty ; 

“ Therefore be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, m Congress assembled, that the President be and hereby is 
authorized to employ the armed forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary for the specific purpose of securing and protecting 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack. This authority 
[isl to include the security and protection of such related positions 
and territories of that area now in friendly hands and the taking of 
such other measures as he judges to be required or appropriate m 
assuring the defence of Formosa and the Pescadores 

“ This resolution shall expire when the President shall determine 
that the peace and security of the area is reasonably assured by 
the international conditions, created by action of the Umted Nations 
or otherwise, and shall so report to Congress.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on Jan. 24, and by 409 votes to tliree 
m the full House of Representatives on Jan. 25. The dissenting 
votes were cast by Representatives Graham A. Barden (Dem., 
North Carolina), Timothy P. Sheeham (Rep., Illinois) and 
Eugene Siler (Rep., Kentucky). 

The Congressional resolution was adopted jomtly by the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees on 
Jan. 26, by 27 votes to two, and by the full Senate on Jan. 28, 
by 85 votes to three. 

When the resolution came before the two Senate Committees 
(meetmg m jomt session) on Jan 26, Senator Wayne Morse (Ind., 
Oregon) opposed it on the grounds that it implied the threat of 
“ aggression ” and of a “ preventive war ” by the United States. 
Senator William F, Knowland (the Republican floor leader) strongly 
denied this mterpretation, and emphasized that the resolution was 
designed precisely to restore, and not to endanger, the stability of 
the Pacific. He declared : “ There is not one iota of desire or intent 
for a preventive war or aggression I only hope and pray that the 
misinterpretation [i e Senator Morse’s contention] has not already 
done great damage to our national security and the security of our 
Seventh Fleet.” 

In reply. Senator Morse emphasized that he whole-heartedly 
supported the President in his determination to protect Formosa 
and the Pescadores. He maintained, however, that the Congressional 
resolution left undetermined the area into which U.S. forces might 
be sent for this purpose — specifically, whether U.S. military action 
might be extended to include the islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
which were just ofC the Chinese coast [see map, page 14017 ] In 
effect, he declared, the resolution said to the Chinese Communists : 
“ We threaten you with aggression if you follow some course of 
action on your mainland that we think . . . may result in your making 
an attack on us.” 
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Senator Habcrt H. Hmnpirreys (Dem., Minnesota) moTed an amend- 
ment to delete the phrase in the resolution that would extend the 
President’s authority m protecting Formosa and the Pescadores to 
include the seeuricy and protection of such related positions and 
territories of that area now m friendly hands.’* Like Senator Morse, 
he argued that this phrase might inTolve U.S forces m the defence 
of Quemoy and Mateu, even though these islands were only a few 
miles from the Cldnese coast After Senator Knowland had replied 
that the effect of Senator Humphreys’ amendment would be to 

set up a green light on Quemoy and Matsu telling the Communists 
just to come and get them/’ the amendment was rejected by 20 vot^ 
to eight Its supporters, in addition to Senator Humphi^ys, were 
Senators J Wiliiam Fulbnght (Dem , Arkansas), Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem., Yirgima), John J. Sparkman (Dem., Alabama), Estea 
Kefauver (Dem., Tennessee), 3Iike Mansfield (Rep , Montana), 
William H. Danger (Rep , North Dakota) and Wayne Morse. 

Senator Kefauver then moved an amendment which (like that of 
Senator Humphreys) would have pledged the U S.A. to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores only, and which declared that the 
United Nations was the ultimate proper authority both to arrange 
a cease-fire in the Formosa Straits and to settle the ultimate status 
of Formosa It was defeated by an identical vote (20 to eight), its 
supporters being Senators Kefauver, Fulbnght, Sparkman, Danger, 
Humphreys, Mansfield, 3Iorse, and Henry M. Jackson (Dem., 
Washington). The Congressional resolution was thereupon adopted 
by 27 votes to two ^Senators Morse and Danger). 

In their report to the full Senate, the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees said that the possible mvocation by tbe Chinese 
Commimists of the Smo-Soviet mutual assistance treaty of 1950 was 
“ a calculated risk which the L'nited States must take.” The report 
added, however, that the President and his advisers did not expect 
Ru^an intervention in the event of “ further difficulties ” between 
the U.S A. and Communist China Expressmg doubt whether the 
1950 treaty could apply to the Formosa area, the report said • “ In 
the first place, it is not the mtention of the U.S A. to take aggressive 
action against any country. In the second place, the language of the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty is open to widely different mterpretations.” 
After noting that a majority of the members of the Committee hoped 
that the United Nations “ might soon be m a position to bring an 
end to hostihties in the Formosa Straits,” the report said — ^in con- 
nexion with Commumst Cluna’s opposition to U N mtervention for 
a cease-fire — that the Senators “ cannot agree that the use of force 
in tbig area is a matter of domestic concern to the Government 
of the Republic of China [i.e. the Chinese Nationalists! or to the 
Chinese Communist Government ” As regards the position of 
Quemoy and Matsu, the report said that if American support for 
these islands were to be specifically forbidden, U S. forces might be 
deprived of “flexibility that may be needed to meet unforeseen 
situations ” “ In this particular case,” it added, “ it would seem 
unwise to define too precisely the geographic scope of the resolution.” 

Before adopting the Congressional resolution on Jan. 28, the 
Senate rejected the following three amendments : 

(1) A-n amendment by Senator Danger to forbid the despatch of 
U.S. armed forces to the Chmese mamland or to any spot nearer 
than 12 miles from the Chinese coast. Rejected by 83 votes to 3 — 
Senators Danger, Morse, and Herbert H- Dehman (Dem , New York) 

(2 ) An amendment by Senator Kefauver which would have excluded 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands from the area to be protected, if 
necessary, by U-S force of arms. Rejected by 75 votes to 11. 

(3) An amendment by Senator Lehman to delete the phrase 
authorizing the President to ** include the security and protection 
of related islands ” [i e. Quemoy and Matsu] in defending Formosa 
and the Pescadores. Rejected by 74 votes to 13. 

The Congressional resolution was approved by 83 votes to 
three (Senators Danger, Lehman, and Morse). 

Eight Senators abstained from voting — Denis Chavez (Dem., 
New Mexico), J. Allen Frear (Dem., Delaware), John F. Kennedy 
(Dem.* Massachusetts), Matthew M. Neely (Dem., West Virginia), 
Dyndon B. Johnson (Dem., Texas), Charles E. Potter (Rep. , Michigan), 
Ralph E. Flanders (Rep , Vermont) and John W Bricker (Rep., Ohio). 

President Eisenhower signed the Congressional resolution on 
Jan. 30, and at the same time issued the following statement : 

“ . The American people, through their elected representatives, 
have made it clear to the world that we are united ... in our deter- 
mination to help a brave ally and to resist Communist aggression. 
By so asserting this belief we are takmg a step to preserve the peace 
in the Formosa area. We are ready to support a U.N. effort to end 
the present hostilities in the area, but we are also united m our 
determination to defend an area vital to the security of the United 
States and the free world.” 

President Eisenhower’s Meetings with National 
Security Council and Service Chiefs. 

On Jan. 27 the President had had a meeting with the National 
Security CouncH, and afterwards conferred with the Secretary 
of Defence (Mr. Wilson), the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force (respectively Mr. Stevens, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
Talbott), the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Admiral 
Radford), and the Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of Nav^ 
Operations, and the Air Force Chief of Staff (respectively 
General Ridgway, Admiral Carney, and General Twining). 
The foHowmg statement was issued from the White House 
after these discussions : “ They discussed the deployment of 


U.S. air and naval forces m the Formosa area. Tlie President 
made it clear that tliese forces were designed purely for defensive 
purposes, and that any decision to use U.S. forces other than 
in immediate self-defence or m diiect defence of Formosa and 
the Pescadores would be a decision which he would take and 
the responsihihty for which he has not delegated.” 

Sir Anthony Eden’s Statement on Formosa Crisis. 

In London, the British Foreign Secretary (Sir Anthony 
Eden) made a statement on the Formosa crisis to the House 
of Commons on Jan. 26 , and replied to a number of questions 
by Mr. Clement Attlee, the Leader of the Opposition. 

Sir Anthony Eden said : “ H.M. Govermnent have been in close 
and constant touch with the U S. Government m recent months 
concerning the dangerous situation arising out of Chinese Coromuiiist 
attacks upon the islands off the coast of China near the Formosa 
Straits. We have also maintained close contact with the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and particularly with New Zealand, which is 
the other Commonwealth member of the Security Council 

* These small islands have been in Chinese Nationalist hands 
ever since the Japanese surrender in 1945. There had been a lull m 
attacks upon them between 1949-1954, but these were resumed m 
August last, shortly after the fighting had been ended in Indo -China 
by the Geneva settlement The attacks were accompanied by a 
inarked merease in the vehemence of Chinese Communist demands 
for the transfer of Formosa to the administration of the Chinese 
Communist Government. 

“ In this situation the first concern of H M Government is to stop 
the fightmg. They have therefore continued to urge on all concerned 
the importance of domg this and of preventing a wider conflagration. 
A solution of these delicate and difficult problems is not to be reached 
by force. A settlement can only be arrived at by the peaceful processes 
of patient negotiation The Government are convinced that the object 
of the U.S. Administration has also been to reduce the risks of any 
extension of the fighting- Their ti‘eaty with General Chiang Kai-shek, 
which defines their commitments, was concluded with this object 
in view 

“ President Eisenhower, m his message to Congress, has been 
carefol to say that he is not suggesting that the U.S.A. should enlarge 
its defensive obligations beyond Formosa and the Pescadores as 
provided by the mutual defence treaty with General Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President has agam emphasized the purely defensive nature of 
the arrangements with the Chmese Nationahsts We m this country 
respect President Eisenhower and know that he would sanction the 
use of U.S. forces only with the greatest reluctance and when, in his 
view, the circumstances constituted an immediate and serious threat 
to the security of Formosa and the Pescadores This is not a new 
element m U.S- policy. 

“ On the other hand, the Government also understand the position 
of the Chinese Government m the matter of the coastal islands, and 
do not expect them to act m such a way as might seem to prejudice 
what they regard as their rights m this respect. 

“ The Government are, however, satisfied that the problem of the 
coastal islands is susceptible of a peaceful solution if aU concerned 
are prepared to work for it In consultation with the U.S. and other 
friendly Governments, the Government are exammmg various courses 
of action which might further this aim. I will give the H ouse additional 
information on this subject as soon as I am m a position to do so . . 

Mr. Attlee. “ It is, of course, clear that in this matter of Formosa 
and the islands there is an intervention in a civil war It is clearly 
an action by the U-S.A. and not an action of the Umted Nations 
But in view of the need for preventing hostilities and trymg to get 
some peaceful arrangement, is it not clear that the right thing would 
be that China should occupy her proper position m the United 
Nations ? ” 

Sir Anthony Eden. “ I am surprised that Mr. Attlee should couple 
Formosa with the offshore islands, because he must surely be aware 
that the islands have always been treated as separate areas, including 
during the period when he was resp onsible as Prime Minister F ormosa 
has never m this century been a part of China, and the status of 
Formosa was dealt with by the treaty of San Francisco signed by 
the late Govermnent, whereas the offshore islands have always been 
regarded by us as part of China. Therefore we have always been 
careful to draw the distmction, which, I think, the House should 
carefully mamtam. No one knows better than the late Government 
what caused the delay m the admission of the present Chinese 
Government to the United Nations It was the act of aggression 
by the Chmese Communist Government m Korea which unfortunately 
held up the whole process of the admission of China to the U.N. 
It is not until we can get a settlement of these Issues, the first stage 
of which is a cessation of fighting m this particular area, that we can 
hope that the wider issue can be settled.” 

Mr, Attlee. “ The Foreign Secretary has left out some history. It 
is quite true that Formosa was seized from China by an act of 
aggression by Japan. It is equally true that at the end of the war 
Formosa was declared to be an mtegral part of China, and no-one 
stated that more clearly and with more emphasis than Chiang 
Kai-shek. The fact that he has been put out m favour of another 
Government does not alter that fact. Surely the question of the 
admission of Chma to the U.N was raised for some considerable time 
before the aggression m Korea, and it was denied to her ? ” 

Sir Anthony Eden. “ The whole of that period was m the adminis- 
tration of the late Government. Therefore Mr. Attlee has no call 
whatever to charge us with any failure at that time.” 
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Mr, Attiee. “ I irade no charge against the Government The line 
took wa« that tiie Chinese Republic were the proper people to be 
represented, and not the renmant on Formosa ” 

Mr Aneurin Sevan (Lab ) The Foreign Secretaiv has stated that 
the position of Formosa is mncli different from that of tne offshore 
islands This has been described m the F ? A as a sort of jnris- 
dictional line We have not been able to understand that situation 
at all because it has always been understood that Formosa, eqnallv 
ivith the off^^liore islands, belongs to the mainland of China Does 
he now suggest that the situation has been altered by virtne of the 
fact that Forniosit was stolen from China m 1896 ^ Is it now an 
interpretation of international law that if yon steal property from a 
thief yon can hold it ^ 

Sir Anthony Eden. I think we should be doing very little good 
to onr relations with Peking if we were to indicate to the world that 
the position of the offshore islands was comparable to the position 
of Formosa It is, of course, no snch thing, because thronghont this 
period the offshore islands have been, beyond dispute, part of China 
whereas for well over half a centniT Formosa was part of Japan 

Mr. Attlee. ‘ The Foreign Secretary has made clear that acts of 
aggression alter these things It was the act of aggression of J apan 
that made the Powers accept the position that Formosa was an integral 
part of C’hina and should be returned to her at the end of the war 

Sir Anthony Eden. I do not thmk for a moment that the House 
would be wise to accept Formosa, which for half a century has not 
been part of China, as m the same position as these islands, which 
at all times and today are recognized as part of China ’’ 

Formosa Dispute before Security Council. - New 
Zealand Initiative for Cease-fire. - Invitation to 
ChiBese People’s Republic. 

The New Zealand member of the U.N. Security Council 
(Sir Leslie Munro, chairman of the Council during January), 
on the instructions of his Government, convened a meeting of 
the Security Council for Jan. SI to consider the situation m 
the Formosa Straits — a situation described by Sir Leslie as one 
which was “ likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Sir Leslie Munro took this action on 
Jan. 28, with the full support of the British and U.S. members 
of the Council (Sir Pierson Dixon and Mr, Cabot Lodge). 

On the same day (Jan. 28) the British Ambassador m 
Moscow, Sir William Hayter, caHed on M. Molotov to inform 
him of the British Government’s views on the Far Eastern 
situation and to give him formal notification that New Zealand 
had raised the matter m the United Nations. A statement 
issued by the British Embassy m Moscow said that Sir William 
Hayter had given M. Molotov the British Government’s general 
views ‘‘ on the lowermg of tension without prejudice to the 
claims of either side ” ; that he had expressed the hope that 
the Soviet Government would urge restraint on the Chmese 
Communists ; and that it was the intention of both the British 
and U.S. Governments that the Chinese People’s Republic 
should be invited to take part in the Security Council’s dis- 
cussions. The British Charge d’Affaires m Pekmg (Mr. 
Humphrey Trevelyan) similarly informed the Chmese People’s 
Government on Jan. 28 of New Zealand’s intention to convene 
the Security Cotmcil with the aim of reaching a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question of the disputed islands. 

The Tass Agency stated on Jan 31 that M Molotov had expressed 
to Sir William Hayter the Soviet Government’s concern at the 
situation in the Formosa area, which had been intensified by the 
** aggressive actions *’ of the United States It added that the Soviet 
Government shared the British Goveminent’s opmion that the 
matter should he discussed in the Security Council , that instructions 
had accordingly heen sent to the Soviet representative on that body ; 
that the Soviet Umon desired to lessen the tension in the Far East 
and to “ co-operate in strengthening peace throughout the world ” , 
and that M Molotov had passed on to Pelang the British view that 
a cease-jSxe was necessary to guard against the danger of a general war. 

The Security Council met on Jan. 31, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Leslie Munro, to consider the situation in the Formosa 
Straits and the islands off the Chmese coast. 

M. Sobolev, the Soviet member, had previously presented a 
resolution accusing the U.S A. of “ unprovoked attacks on CXhinese 
town and coastal areas carried out by U.S armed forces,” of 
“ threatening the use of armed force against the People’s Republic 
of China,” and of flagrant mtervention in the internal affairs of 
China m violation of the principles of the U.N. Charter.” The 
resolution called upon the Security Council (1) to condemn “these 
acts of aggression by the United States against the People’s Republic 
of China ” ; (2) to recommend that the U S. Government should 
“ take immediate steps to put an end to the said acts of aggression 
and to intervention in the internal affairs of China ”, (3) to call 
upon the U S Government “ to withdraw immediately all its naval, 
air and land forces from the island of Taiwan and other territories 
belongi ng to China ” , and (4) to urge that “ no military action 
should be permitted in the Taiwan area by either side, so that the 
evacuation from the islands of all armed forces not controlled by the 
People’s Republic of China may be facilitated ” M. Sobolev also 
presented a resolution asking that the Chinese People’s Government 
should be invited to send a representative to take part in the Security 
Council's debate. 


When the Council opened its debate, M. Sobolev moved a resolution 
to unseat the Chinese Nationalist representative (Dr. Tsiang) and 
to seat m his place a representative of the Peking Government. 
Mr. Cabot Lodge fU S.A ) moved a counter-resolntion that the 
memhei'ship of the Council should remain unchanged, and that his 
Dir Lodge’s: resolution should have priority over that presented 
by M Sobolev This was agreed to by ten votes to one, and the Soviet 
resolution therefore went by default 

Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand), openmg the general debate, 
explamed that his Government had taken the imtiative in callmg 
the Council with the sole aim of stopping the fighting in the Chinese 
islands and of preventing its possible extension mto a general conflict. 
With the object of bringing about a cease-fire m the Far East, he 
proposed that the U N Secretary-General (Dr Hammarslqdld) 
should he authorized to invite the Chinese People’s Repnbhc to send 
a representative to take part in the Security Council’s debate and 
present the views of his Government 

M. Sobolev (U S S Pl. ) reiterated the allegations of U S. 
“ aggression. ” contained in the Soviet resolution, and asserted that 
the question of Formosa and the other Chinese islands was an internal 
matter lying solely within the competence of the Government m 
Peking He made no comment on the New Zealand proposal for a 
cease-fire Sir Pierson Dixon (U K.), who strongly supported the 
New Zealand initiative, emphasized that Britam’s motives were 
completely disinterested, that she desired only “ to stop the fighting, 
remove tension, and promote peace,” and that there was no question 
of “ allocating blame to either side for the past ” He felt that it 
would be proper for the Security Council to place both the New 
Zealand and Soviet resolutions on its agenda 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (USA) described the Soviet resolution as “ a 
preposterous cold war fraud,” saymg in this connexion ‘ Here is 
the Soviet regime, which always interferes to the maximum possible 
extent m the internal affairs of all countries, which has interfered 
and IS interfering with deadly effect and to the fullest extent of its 
power m the internal affairs of China . . making, if you please, a 

charge of interference against the United States ” He added, 
however, that his Government would not oppose the inclusion of the 
Soviet resolution on the Council’s agenda, and would in fact 
“ welcome ” a discussion on it Dr. Tsiang (Nationalist Chma) 
opposed not only the Soviet resolution but also that of New Zealand, on 
the ground that a cease-fire would “ legalize the fruits of Communist 
aggression ” and “ sterilize ” the situation in the Formosa Straits. 

By ten votes to one (Nationalist China), with the Soviet 
Union abstaining, the Security Council agreed to invite the 
People’s Republic of Chma to send a representative to discuss 
the New Zealand proposal for a cease-fire. It was also agreed, 
by ten votes to one (Nationalist Chma), to keep the Soviet 
resolution on the Council’s agenda. An invitation to the 
Chinese People’s Republic to participate m the Security 
Council’s discussion was accordingly sent by Dr. Hammarskjold 
the same evenmg (Jan. 31). 

Peking Rejection of U.N. Invitation. 

It was announced on Feb. 3 in Pekmg that the Chmese 
People’s Republic had rejected the invitation to attend the 
Security Council’s discussions unless (1) the Chinese Nationalists 
were ousted from the Council and their seat given to the 
People’s Republic ; (2) the Council discussed only the Soviet 
resolution and not that presented by New Zealand. 

The text of the reply sent by Mr Chou En-lai to Dr Hammarskjold, 
for transmission to the president of the Security Council — Dr. Victor 
Belaunde (Peru), who had succeeded Sir Leslie Munro as chairman 
of the Council for the month of February — ^was broadcast by Pekmg 
radio After reiterating the allegations of U S “ aggression ” against 
Formosa, denouncing the mutual security treaty between the U.S A. 
and the Chinese Nationalists, and accusing the U.S Government of 
despatching “ large naval and air forces ” to the area of the Formosa 
Straits with the aim of “ war threats and war provocations against 
the Chmese people,” it continued * 

“ . The Government of the People’s Repubho of Chma fully 

supports the resolution submitted by the representative of the 
Soviet Umon m the U N. Security Council . It is of the firm opimon 
that the Security Council shoifid condemn the United States for 
its acts of aggression against Chma, and call upon the TJ.S A. to 
cease immediately its mtervention m China’s internal affairs and 
withdraw all its armed forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits. 

“ Taiwan, the Penghu islands [the Pescadores], and other coastal 
islands are all inalienable parts of Chma’s territory. The Chinese 
people’s exercise of their own sovereign rights m liberatmg their own 
territory is entirely a matter of China’s internal affairs and has never 
caused international tension, nor can it threaten peace and security. 
Bat the New Zealand representative proposes that the Council should 
consider the * hostilities m the area of certain islands off the coast 
of the mainland of Chma ’ between the People’s Republic of Chma 
and the traitorous Chiang Eai-shek clique This is obviously meant 
to intervene in Chma’s internal affairs and to cloak the U S. acts of 
aggression against China, and is therefore m direct violation of the 
fundamental prmciples of the U.N. Charter The Government of 
the People’s Republic of China is firmly opposed to this proposal, 

“ Smc© the USA occupied Taiwan m 1950 the People’s Republic 
of China has repeatedly lodged charges with the United Nations 
demanding that the U N should put an end to the acts of aggression 
against China by the Umted States, However, the U N. never took 
any action . , . and, on the contrary, repeatedly slandered the People’s 
Republic of Chma, 
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What is especially intolerable is the fact that the PeopIe^s 
Republic of China representing the 600,000,000 Chinese people, 
still deprived of its legitimate position and rights in the U X., whilst 
the representatives of a small remnant of the traitorous Cniang 
Rai-siiek ciiane, repudiated long ago by the Chinese people, continue 
to usurp the representation of China m the XTnited Xations Theieiore 
the People’s Republic of China cannot send a representative to take 
part in the discussion of the New Zealand proposal in response to 
the invitation of the Security Council At the same time it must be 
pointed out that, without the participation of the People’s Republic 
of China m the Security Councii’s ^scussions, all decisious taken in 
the Council on questions conceming China would be illegal ana 
nail and void. 

“The People’s Republic of China can send a representative to 
take part in the Security Council’s discussions onlv for the purpose 
of discussing the Sonet resolution, and only when the representative 
of the Chiang Kai-shek clique has been removed from the Council 
flTifi the representative of the People’s Republic attends in the name 
of China 

“ The People’s Republic of China consistently works for the Rasing 
of tension m the Far East and the safeguarding of intematioml 
peace. The tension m the area of Taiwan was brought about by the 
U S- occupation of Taiwan and intervention in China’s internal anairs 
AU gennme international efforts to ease and eliminate the te^ion 
caused by the Cnited States m this area and in oth^ area^f the 
Far East will receive the support of the People’s Republic of China. 

U.S* Naval Commanders^ Visits to Formosa* - 
Reiiifbrcemeiit of* U.S* Seventh. Fleet* 
Vice-Admiral Alfred 31. Pride, Commander of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet, arrived in Formosa on Jan. 23 m the cn^er 
U.S-S. Helena for discussions with General Chiang Kai-shek:, 
the U.S. Ambassador (3Ir. Karl Hankm), and the head ot the 
U.S. 3Iiiitar\' Assistance Group m Formosa^ (3Iajor-^neral 
William C. Chase). The Commander of the U.S. naval forces 
in the Pacific, Admiral Felix Stump, also paid a 12-hour visit 
to Formosa on Jan. 30 for discussions with General Chiang, 
Vice-Admiral Pride and 3Iaj or- General Chap. In a press 
statement at Taipeh, Admiral Stump said tha.t he had not 
yet reeei-ved any instructions 'with regard to the evacuation 
of the Tachen Islands, and declared that the U S. forces womd 
defend themselves any time and an>-^vhere if attacked wim 
mtent.*’ It was reported on Jan. 27 that a bi U.b^i?. 
Sabre jet fighters had arrived at Formosan airfields to rmnioree 
the Seventh Fleet, whilst on Feb. 1 it was announced th^ the 
Seventh Fleet would be further reinforced by the 45,000-ton 
aircraft-carrier U.S.S. 3/iduw, wl^ieh had been vusitmg 
SincrapoTe.-~(Xew York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) . 

(Prev. rep. 14007 C ; 139S0 

Note The following comment on the legal status of Fonnc^a 
and the other Chinese islands in dispute was given by the Diplornamc 
Correspondent of The Times on Jan. 27 : The position of Fo^osa 
and the Pescadores is clearly different from that 

De lure sovereignty over these presumably hes with the Commumsts, 
though de facto sovereignty is with the Chmese Nationali^s. Fo^osa 
and the Pescadores were ceded by Chma to Japan m 
Cairo conference in 1943 it was decided that all the territories taken 
the Japanese should be 

Oima. At Potsdam in 1945 it was agreed that the te:^ of the 
Cmfo declaration should be carried out. At the end of 
administration of Formosa and the Pescadores was taken 
Japan hy the Chinese Nationalists, but this was not a ce^on of 
te^Sory^to Chma. The Japanese peace treaty of 1951 sign^ed the 
relmqiSliment of Japanese sovereignty, hut did not cede the 
territory to General Chiang Kai-shek’s Govenment or 
Formosa and the Pescadores became territory the de jure sovereipty 
over which had still to be determined, and that is still the POSit4<m. 
This view has throughout been held by the British Government, 
it IS clear - . . that it is also the view of the American Government. 

A. XJNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in January. - Surplus of $1,000,000* 

The sterlmg area had a gold and dollar surplus in January 
of $1,000,000 after takmg account of (a) $13,000,000 
from the U S.A- in defence aid ; (5) $10,000,000 paid to the 
l?RU. hi respect of the December dkcit ; and (c) $2,000,000 
paid to E.P-U. creditors in bilateral settlements. As a resmt, 
the gold and dollar reserves rose to $2,768,000,000 on Jan. 31. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. January settlement 
showed that the U^. had a surplus of $11 200 OW (£4,M0,OM), 
which wjU be settled in February. — (Tr^ury Press Office) 

(Prev. rep. 13973 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Federal Mediation Service. 

Mr. Joseph F. Finnegan, a New York la^er, w^ noMMted 
bv President Eisenhower on Jan. 11 as Dtrector of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in su^sswn to ^fessor 
Whitley P. McCoy, who had resigned. — (New York Times) 
vYinia J J, <Prev. rep. 13025 F.) 


C. NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA. — Repulse of 

Indonesian Coin.niat.iido X*aiiding* 

The Netherlands Foreign Slmistry issued a stetemeirt on 
Nov. 8, 1954.. m connexion with a landii^ M' a part\ of amed 
Indonesians which had taken place on Get. 21, 10o4, m EtM 
Bav, Netherlands Ne-si Gumea. The statement reluted a deni^ 
bv’the Indonesian Government that it had Imd no part m 
these landings, and alleged that the Indonesian Aimy was 
directly involved m a “ flagrant violation of Netherlands 
territor>% 

The statement said that interrogation of prisoners and pe^al ^ 
captured documents had proved that the landing had 
latched from Indonesian territory but had also been 
full knowledge and approval of the Indonea^ Army 
nartv of 48 men, equipped with Bren and Sten guns, mortars, and 
rifles, had belonged to a unit attached to the f f 
of the Indonesian Army, and this had [it 

aUeged] been training personnel for organized 
■Yew Guinea with the aim of “ fightmg as guerniias and 
unrest which might give the impression that a 

movement existed in New Gumea.” It was S 

of the training unit ” was a Captain Sapiah, who was directly 
responsible to Lieut.-Colonel Sukawati, Coi^ander of the 2oth 
Infantry Regiment , that Sapiah’s second-m-command, Lieut. 
Rimara, had been in charge of the landings ; and that he [pimaraj 
had had orders to march inland launch guerriila warfare, 
propaganda for the transfer of Butch New Gmnea to Indonesia, and 
try to mduce Papuans to form rebel hands against the Dutch. 

The Indonesian commando group ” had come from the Indone^^ 
island of Dobo and had landed in Etna Bay irom two boats flying 
th?Netherlands flag During the fighting that followed the lanfimgr 
Dutch Marines and police killed five of the Indonesians, captured 25, 
and seized arms and documents. 

It was announced in The Hague on Jan. 26, 1955, that 

reinforcements had been sent by air to Nw G^ea, ^ 

(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. Dutch New 
^ U,N. Debate, 13993 A, page 1399 ®*) 

D. PAKISTAN. — Diplomatic Appointments. - Rome 
Legation raised to Embassy Level. 

The following diplomatic appointments were amiomiced in 
Karachi durmg the second half of 1954 : 31r. Mian Ammudto, 
Governor of the Punjab, as Ambassador 
Mohammed Mir Khan to succeed Professor Ahmed Bolhan 
as Pakistan’s permanent representative to the United Nations ; 
Mr. Lai Shah Bokhari as Mmister to Syria, the Lebanon and 
Jordan , Mr. Shahid Suhrawardy ^bassadox to Spam 
Mr. S, Khalilur Reliman (a former Mmister of Defence) as 
Ambassador to Burma , Chaudhun Khaliquzzaman, formerly 
Governor of East Bengal, as Ambassador to and 

concurrently Minister to tke Philippines ; Khwaja Shahabudam, 
formerly Governor of the N.W. Frontier Pjovin^, f 
Amhas^dor to Saudi Arabia; to. Sultanuddm 
Ambassador in Rangoon, as Ambassador to toe Chme^ 
People’s Republic ; and Dr. Omar Hayat Malik as Ambassador 
to Japan. 

On Jan. 15, 1955, it was announced that Pakistan Italy 
had decided to raise their respective Legations to Embassy 
status, whilst on Feb. 1 it -was aimounced 
decided to establish diplomatic 

Embassy level and with Austria and the Holy See at legation 
level.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

^ (Prev. rep. 13607 C.) 

E. ALGERIA. — New Governor-General. 

M. Jacques SousteUe, a leading memb^ of the Social 
Republican (GauHist) party, was appoint^ Govemor-Genex^ 
of Algeria on Jan. 26 on succession to M. Roger Leonard, who 
had held that post since 1951. 

M. SousteUe (42), a distinguished ethnologist, *2?^ 
the war in several French scientific expeditions 
of Mexico and Central America, and is an authority on the pxe 
Columbian cultures of America. In 1938, at the time of 
CTisis, he became secretary-general of the Union des 
frangavs, an anti-Fascist body formed to combat 
and m 1940 jorned the Free French movement under ^ 
Gaulle He held important posts in the French Committee of National 
■Liberation, during the war — ^including that of Commissioner for 
Momttionf Plater for relations with the Resiatooe movent 
m Ihanoe— aud for afew months in 1945 Mmi^r 

-piiv nTr#>r«pa Territories. He retired from pohtioai life after tim 
w^ but retromed in 1947 as a member of General de 
Pr ode’s Rally {R.P.F.), of which he was secretary-gen^l -ontil 
fssi He ^ elfeted to the National Assembly in the latter year 
as a GanlJist deputy for the Rhone dipariement. 

M. Roger Leonard was appointed president of the Cmr ^ 
Comvtes a post analogous to that of paymaster-general m toe 
SSaove^enhALe Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Ii 6 d 4 A.) 
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KEESIKG S COKTEXIPOEARY AHCHITES 


Jan. 29 — Feb. 5, 1955. 


A. WESTERN GERMANY- — Bavarian and Hessian 
Landtag Elections. - West Berlin Elections. 

Elections to the Landtage of Bavaria and Hesse took place 
on Nov. 28 and to the House of Deputies in West Berlin on 
Dec. 5j 1954. The results were as set forth below ; 


Bavarian Elections. 

1954 

Landtag seats 


Christian Social Union* . . 83 

Social Democrats . . . . , 61 

Bavarian Party . . . . . . 28 

Free Democrats . . . 13 

Refugee Party (All-German Bloc) 19 

Others . . . . ml 


1950t 

Landtag seats 
64 
63 
39 
12 
26 t 
nil 


♦ The name of the Christian Democrats in Bavaria, 
t Owing to changes in party affiliations, etc , the position at the 
dissolution of the former Landtag was * Christian Social Umon 71, 
Social Democrats 61, Bavarian Party 32, Free Democrats 11, Refugee 
Party 24, German Gommimity 2, Communists nil, others 3. 

f Electoral coalition between the Refugee Party {All-German 
Bloc) and the Bavarian Right Block (German Community), which 
was subsequently terminated, the Refugee Party retaining 20 seats 
and the Bavarian Right Block 6 seats 


The number of votes was as follows, those in the 1950 
Landtag elections and the 1953 Bundestag (Federal) elections 
being shown for comparison : 



1954 

1953 

1950 


Landiag 

Bundestag 

Landtag 

Christian Social Umon 

. 3.690,362 

2,426,982 

2,527,370 

Social Democrats 

. 2,733,048 

1,183,895 

2,588,549 

Bavarian Party 

1,286,246 

465,552 

1,657,713 

Free Democrats 

702,783 

315,214 

653,741 

Refugee Party 

990,025 

417,392\ 

1,136,148 

Bavarian Right Block 

54,888 

31,759/ 

Communists . . 

205,174 

81,656 

177,768 

Others 

57,634* 

106,147* 

596,551 


* Including 39,245 in 1954 and 28,231 m 1953 for the “ neutralist ” 
League of Germans headed hy Dr. Josef Wirth (the former Reich 
Chancellor) and Dr. Hememann (the former Federal Minister of 
the Interior). 

Polling percentages in the three above-mentioned elections were 
respectively : Christian Social Union, 38.0 (1954), 47.9 (1953), 27 4 
(1950) ; Social Democrats, 28.1, 23 3, 28 0 ; Bavarian Party, 13.2, 
9.2, 17.9 , Refugee Party, 10 2, 8.2, 12 3 (including Bavarian Right 
Block) ; Free Democrats, 7.2, 6 2, 7.1 ; Communists, 2.1, 1.6, 1.9; 
Bavarian Right Block, 0.6 (m 1954 and 1953) ; others, 0.6 (mcludmg 
0.4 for the League of Germans), 2.1, 5.4. 

The electorate totalled 6,081,148, of whom 82.6 per cent went to 
the polls. 

Although the Christian Social Union considerably increased 
its vote as compared with the 1950 Landtag elections and 
emerged as the strongest party (a position previously held by 
the Social Democrats), it was nevertheless ousted from the 
Land Government, which had hitherto been based on a coalition 
between the Christian Social Union, the Social Democrats, 
and the Refugee Party, with Dr. Ehard (Christian Social 
Union) as Prime Mmister. Christian Social efforts to form a 
new coalition with the Bavarian Party, to the exclusion of the 
Social Democrats, broke down on Dec. 7, and on Dec. 10 the 
Social Democrats, the Bavarian Party, the Free Democrats, 
and the Refugee Party announced that they had concluded a 
coalition agreement for the formation of a new Government. 

The agreement included the following principles of policy : defence 
of Bavarian interests against any prejudicial action on the part of 
the Federal Government ; early legislation to regulate the contro- 
versial Question of the training of teachers, by requirmg such traming 
to be given at imiversities or teachers’ traimng colleges, instead of at 
religious seminaries as had been advocated by the Christian Social 
Union ; educational reforms, with special emphasis on furtherance 
of the democratic spirit ; an undertaking not to engage in 
“ economic experiments ” and not to interfere with private property 
or private enterprise , a progressive social policy, with special concern 
for refugees and bombed-out families ; increased industrialization ; and 
support for agriculture, farm settlement, and agricultural training. 

On Dee. 14 the new Landtag elected Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner 
(Social Democrat) as Prime Minister of Bavaria. Dr. Hoegner, 
who received 112 votes out of 197, formed a new Land Ministry 
the same day with the following membership : 

Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner (Social Democrat), Prime Minister ; Dr. 
Joseph Baumgartner (Bavarian Party), Deputy Premier and Agri- 
culture ; Dr. August Geislhoringer (Bavarian Party), Interior, 
Dr. Fritz Koch (Social Democrat), Justice ; Professor August 
Rucker (non-party). Education ; Herr Friedrich Zietsch (Social 
Democrat), Finance ; Herr Otto Bezold (Free Democrat), Economy 
and Communications ; Herr Walter Stain (Refugee Party), Labour. 
In addition, two Social Democrats, two members of the Bavarian 
Party, two Refugee Party members, and one Free Democrat were 
appointed State Secretaries. 

Dr. Hans Ehard, the former Premier, had been elected 
President of the Bavarian Landtag on Dec- 13 . 


Hessian Elections. 

1954 1950 

Landtag seats* Landtag seats 


Social Democrats. . 


44 

47 

Christian Democrats 

. . 

24 

12 

Free Democrats . 

. . 

21 

13 


Refugee Party .... 7 8 


♦ Total number of seats increased from 80 to 96- 


The number of votes was as follows, those in the 1950 
Landtag elections and the 1953 Bundestag (Federal) elections 
being shown for comparison : 



1954 

1953 

1950 


Landiag 

Bundestag 

Landtag 

Social Democrats 

1,065,537 

862,439 

821,268 

Christian Democrats . . 

603,541 

848,825 

348,148 

Free Democrats 

513,314 

502,490\ 

588.739 

Refugee Party 

192,273 

163,403/ 

Communists 

83,991 

63,785 

87,878 

Others . 

41,873 

115,191 

5,054 


Polling percentages m the three above-mentioned elections were 
respectively . Social Democrats 42 6 (1954), 33.7 (1953), 44.4 (1950) ; 
Christian Democrats, 24.1, 33.2, 18.8 , Free Democrats, 20.5, 19.7, 
31 8 (Free Democrats and Refugee Party together) ; Refugee Party, 
7.7 (1954), 6 4 (1953) ; Communists, 3.4, 2.5, 4.7 ; other parties, 
1.7, 4.5, 0.3. 

The electorate totalled 3,115,988, of whom 82.1 per cent went to 
the polls. 

The Christian Democrats, by gaining 12 seats, nullified the 
absolute majority hitherto held by the Social Democrats, 
w^hilst the Free Democrats also made important gains by 
increasing their seats from 13 to 21. The Social Democrats, 
who had hitherto been in power without the support of other 
parties, concluded a coalition agreement with the Refugee 
Party on Dec. 12, thereby securing the support of 51 members 
of the Landtag out of the total membership of 96. Both parties 
agreed that Dr. Zinn, the outgomg Premier, should preside 
over the new Land Government, whose composition was 
announced on Jan. 19, 1955, as follows : 

Dr Georg August Zinn (Social Democrat), Prime Minister and 
Justice , Herr Heinrich Schneider (Social Democrat), Interior ; 
Dr. Heinrich Troger (Social Democrat), Finance ; Herr Amo Hennig 
(Social Democrat), Education ; Herr Gotthard Franke (Refugee 
Party), Economic Afiairs ; Herr Gustav Hacker (Refugee Party), 
Agriculture 

West Berlin Elections. 




1954 


1950 



Seats 


Seats 

Social Democrats. . 


64 


61 

Christian Democrats 

. , 

44 


84 

Free Democrats . . 

. . 

19 


32 

The votes cast for the various parties were as follows, those 
m the 1950 elections to the House of Deputies being shown 

for comparison : 






1954 

1950 


Votes 

Percentage 

Votes 

Percentage 

Social Democrats 

684,646 

44.0 

654,211 

44.7 

Christian Democrats . . 

466,595 

30.0 

361.050 

24 6 

Free Democrats 

196,845 

12.7 

337,589 

23.0 

German Party 

75,159 

4 8 

53,810 

3.7 

Refugee Party 

39,205 

2.5 

31,918 

2.2 

Socialist Unity Party. . 

51,225 

2.7 

ml 

ml 

Others . . 

30,778 

2.0 

25,892 

1.8 

The East German 

Socialist 

Unity (Communist) 

Party had 


announced on May 6, 1954, that it would contest the forthcoming 
West Berlm elections for the first time. A proposal by the Free 
Democrats for an official ban on the Communists in West Berlin 
had been overruled by the Social Democrats and Christian Democrats, 
and on Oct 4 it was announced that the West Berhn Senate (the City 
Government) had decided — ^tu accordance with a four-Power agree- 
ment of 1946, and in implementation of the principle of free speech — 
that the Socialist Unity Party should have the same electoral rights 
and duties as the other parties. 

The electorate numbered 1,697,278, of whom 91.6 per cent went to 
the polls. 

Followmg the elections, the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Democrats agreed, after prolonged negotiations, to 
form a coalition without the participation of the Free Demo- 
crats, who had declined to take part in any coalition with the 
Social Democrats. West Berlm had been governed by a 
Christian Democrat - Free Democrat coalition since the death of 
Professor Ernst Reuter (the former Chief Burgomaster) in 
September 1953. 

In accordance with the coalition agreement, Dr. Suhr (Social 
Democrat), previously President of the House of Deputies, 
was elected Chief Burgomaster on Jan. 11, by 104 votes 
out of 126. The other members of the new City Senate were 
elected on Jan. 22 as follows : 
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Herr Franz Amrebn (Cliristian Democrat K Second Burgomaster ; 
Herr Joacbim Lipscliitz (Social Democrat), Interior; Herr Otto 
Tbeimer (Social Democrat), Commimieations • Herr Gunther Hiein 
(Social Democrat), Federal Affairs ; Herr Paul Hertz (Social Demo- 
crat), Economic Affairs , Herr Bolf Sehwedler (Social Democrat), 
Constraetion ; Frau Ella Kay (Social Democrat), Youth , Herr 
Friedrich Haas (Christian Democrat), Finance ; Herr Joachim 
Tihnrtius (Christian Democrat), Edncation , Herr Heinrich Kreil 
(Christian Democrat), Labour and Social Welfare ; Herr Hans 
Schmihan (Christian Democrat), Health ; and Herr Valentin 
lielinger (Christian Democrat), Justice 

Herr 'Willy Brandt (Scxjiai Democrat) was unanimously 
elected President of the House of Deputies on Jan. 11. 
(FianJcfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Suddeutsche Zeitung, 
Mimich ' Tagesspiegel, Berlin) (Prev* rep. Bavaria, Hesse, 
11124 A ; West Berlin, 13256 A ; 11142 G.) 


A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Suppression of Commimism 
Act. - Sentence on M.r. Sam K.a£n. - Furtlier Restriction 
Orders. - Total of “ Named Persons under Act. 

Two former M.P.s, Mr. Sam Kahn and Mr. Brian Bunting, 
together with a Mr. Wolf Kodesh, were arrested at a party at 
Mr. Bunting’s house on July 10, 1954, and charged with 
contravening an order issued under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act forhiddmg them to attend any gathermgs for two 
years. Mr. Kahn was sentenced by the Cape Toun Regional 
Court on Oct. 12 to three montlis’ imprisonment (two months of 
which were suspended for tliree years), an appeal against this 
sentence being rejected by the Cape Supreme Court on Dec. 30. 
A further appeal was lodged by Mr. Blahn m the Supreme 
Court’s Appellate Di\usion. The case against Mr. Bunting and 
Mr. Kodesh was postponed until March 7, 1955. 

A number of other actions taken in recent months xmder 
the Suppression of Communism Act are described below. 

Mrs. Z Gool, a member of the Cape Town City Council, was 
“ named ” as a Commtnnsi; under tie Act on Oct. 22 [Y^s. Gool, 

who described the action as completely unjustifiable,** is one of 
the six non-Enropean members of the Council.] Among persons 
recently banned under the Act from attending any gathering for 
two years, and ordered to resign from certain oiganizations to 
which they belonged, were the followmg * Mr I M Maseko, a 
naemher of the Xational Executive of the African National Cong ress 
(June 30, 1954) ; (Mr Thomas Esitang, secretary of the Cape Town 
Stevedoring and Dock Workers* Union (Sept. 14) ; Mr. Joseph 
Nkatlo, Cape regional president of the South African Congress of 
Democrats, and a member of the Cape Town branch of the African 
National Congress (Sept. 14) ; ^Ir. Alex Bono, an executive member 
of the African National Congress Youth League and of the Afric^ 
Commercial Distributive Workers* Union (Sept. 14) ; Mr. Nomolo 
Ntunja, a member of the African National Congress (Sept. 27) ; 
Mr. M. P. Naicker, vice-president of the Natal Indian Congress 
(Oct. 15) ; Dr. H. J. Simons, a lecturer at the University of Cape 
Town, and husband of Miss Ray Alexander — see 13580 A -(Oct- 29) ; 

Ruth First, a journalist (Oct. 29) ; and Miss Rebecca Lan, acting 
general secretary of the Canning Workers* Union (Nov. 2). « , , 

On Jan. 6, 1955, Mr Greenwood Ngotvana, secretary of the 
Action Council of the Congress of the People, was banned by the 
Minister of Justice from attending gathermgs for five years. Mr 
Ngotyana, who had not been “ named ** under the Suppression of 
Commumsna Act, was believed to be one of the first persons to receive 
notices banning them for five years, all previous notices having 
been for two years only. Three former Indian Congress leaders— 
Ahmed Kathrada, former secretary of the South African Indian 
Youth Congress ; H. Thandray, acting secretary of the Transv^ 
Indian Congress ; and Paul Joseph, a member of the executive 
concunittee — were arrested in Johannesbui^ on Jan. 13 following a 
raid on the headquarters of the Transvaal Indian Coi^ess, ^d 
formally charged with contravening orders issued to them under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. 

The printing, publication and dissemmation in the Union and 
South-West Africa of the weekly newspaper AdvaTice was prohibited 
by the Government on Oct. 22. Advance, which was edited by Mr. 
Brian Bunting, had succeeded The Chmrdxan, the pubhcatiou of 
which had been banned in May 1952 (see page 12245). 

A special police force order, issued on Oct. 20, made liable 
to expulsion any policeman, European or Native, who associated 
with persons ‘‘ named ” as Coinmunists under the Suppression 
of Communism Act. Attached to the order were the names 
and addresses of the 576 people who liad been “ named ’ under 
the Act up to that date,— (Cape Times) (Prev. rep* 13580 A.) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — New Ambassador to Indonesia 
and High Commissioner in India* , „ . , 

The Secretary for External Affairs (Mr. Casey) announced 
on Jan. 12 that Mr. W. R. Crocker, at present Amtralian High 
Commissioner in India, would succeed Mr. C. K^ms ^ 
Ambassador to Indonesia. The appointment of Mr. Peter R. 
Heydon as Australian High Commissioner m India, Pice Mr. 
Crocker, was announced on Feb. 3. Mr- Heydon (41) had been 
High Commissioner in New Zealand since 1953. 
(Australian News Bureau) (Prev* rep. 13480 G.) 


C. DENMARK. — Death of Hr. Hedtoft. - Hr. H. C. 
Hansen appointed Prime Minister. 

Hr. Hans Hedtoft, Prime Minister of Denmark, died suddenly 
on Jan. 29 in Stocl^oim, 'where he was attending a meetmg 
of the Nordic Council. He was 51 years of age. 

Bom at Aarhus (Jutland), and largelv self-educated, Hans Hedtoft 
started life as a lithographer’s apprentice, saosequentlT becoming 
a trade union official A prominent member of the Social Democratic 
Partv, he was elected party chairman in 1936 but was forced to 
resign In 1941 on account of his outspoken opposition to the German 
invaders after the occupation of Denmark. He played an active part 
in the Danish Resistance movement during the war years and was a 
member of the first post -liberation Government In 1947, at the 
age of 43, he became Prime IMinister — one of the youngest in the 
country*s history — but went out of office in 1950 when the Social 
Democrats were replaced by a Conservative-Agrarian coalition. He 
returned to office in 1953, after the elections of that year, as head 
of a Social Democratic minority government. Hr Hedtoft was one 
of the principal architects of the Nordic Council— formed m 1951 to 
promote closer co-operation between the Scandinavian countries 
and a strong supporter of Denmark’s entry into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Oiganizatioii 

Hr. H. C. Hansen (49), Foreign Minister m Hr. Hedtoft’s 
Cabmet, was appomted Prime Jlimster by King Frederick on 
Feb. 1, and on the same day was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Social Democratic ‘'Party. It was announced that he 
would continue to hold the portfolio of Foreign Affairs con- 
currently 'With the Premiership. Hr. Hansen had been Foreign 
Minister since the formation of Hr. Hedtoft’s Government m 
1953, and had been Minister of Finance from 1947-50 and also 
m 1945. — (Politiken - Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen) 

(Prev. rep. Hr. Hedtoft, 13268 B ; Hr. Hansen, 13172^ A.) 


D. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for January. 
Selected books of the month published in Great Britam, 

the United States, France and Denmark are given below : 

Great Britam. Carswell, John — “ The Old Cause Three Bio- 
graphical Studies m YTiiggism ’* (Cresset Press, 30s ) 

Dioie, Philippe — “ The Seas of Sicily ’* Translated from the French 
(Sidgwick & Jackson 12s 6d ) „ v 

Hoare, Geoffrey — “ The Missing Macleans *’ (Cassell, 12s 6d.) 
Jameson, Storm— ** The Hidden River.** (Macmillan, 12s 6d.) 
McKenzie, R. T.— British Pohtical Parties The Distribution of 
Power within the Conservative and Labour Parties ” (Hememana, 30s ) 
Migot, Anar4 — ** Tibetan Marches *’ Translated from the French. 
(Rupert Hart-Davies, 18s ) . . 

Paul, Robert — “ The Lord Protector . Religion and Politics in 
the Life of Ohver Cromwell ” (Lutterworth Press, 35s ) 

Stamp, L Dudley— “Man and the Land.** (Collins, New Naturalist 
25s ) 

WeWwood, 0. V.— " The King’s Peace, 1637-1641 ” Tie Great 
Rehellion, Volume I (Collins, 25s.) 

United States. Cochran, Louis — “ Hallelujah, Mssissippi *’ (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, $3 50 ) 

Notestem, Wallace — “ The English People on the Eve of Coloniza- 
tion, 1603-1630.** (Harper & Bros , New York, $3 00.) 

“ The Secret Diary of Harold L Ickes ; Volume III — ^The Lowering 
Clouds, 1939-1941 ** (Simon & Schuster, New York, $6 00.) 

France. Bauer, G6rard — " L ‘Europe sentimentale.*’ (Editions 

Ventadour, Paris.) „ , 

Billy, Andre — “ Les frbres Goncourfc.** (Flamraarion, Paris, 

950 francs ) 

Denmark. Bredsdorff, Elias— “ H.C. Andersen og England.** 
(Hans Andersen and England) (Rosenkilde & Baggers Forlag, 
Copenhagen, 27 50 kr ) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 13957 B.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Public Employees. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Mmistry of Labour 
(Mr. Watkmson) announced on Feb. 1, m a written reply, that 
the total number of persons employed by the Central Govern- 
ment, local authorities, nationalized mdustries, and other public 
corporations in Great Britain in June, 1954, was estimated at 

6,170,000, divided as follows : ^ 

’ ’ Per cent of 

Estimated working 
number population 

Central Government (including H M. Forces) 1,970,000 
Local authorities (mcluding police) . . 1,490,000 

Nationalized industries and other public 

corporations . • • ■ • 2,710,000 

The third category covers the National Coal Board, the B^ish 
Transport Commission, the gas and electricity supply^ industries, 
the water boards, the Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency, 
hospital boards, the airways corporations, the B-B.C., and a few small 
corporations and commissions. Doctors and dentists, other man 
those m the service of hospital boards, are excluded. 

The infoxnaation was supplied m answer to a question oy 
Mr. David Renton (Nat. L. and C.), who had asked how pany 
people were being paid wages and salaries from 
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A- UKITEB KINGDOM. — Fifteen-year Flan for Re- 
organization of Britisli Railways at Cost of £ij240j00o,ooo. 
- Replacement of Steam Locomotives Ijy Electric and 
Diesel Traction. 

Details of a eompreliensive plan put forward by the British 
Transport Commission for the modernization of Biitisli Hailv ays 
at a capital expenditure of £1,240,000,000 were published on 
Jan. 24. The plan, which js scheduled for completion within 15 
years, and envisages the complete replacement of steam loco- 
motives by electric and diesel traction designed to give"' reliable 
and speedy transport on a large scale/’ is summarized beiow’. 

(1) Track and signalimg would be improved to make higher 
speeds possible over tnudc routes and to pro\ude for better 
use of the railways' physical assets. Tiiere w’ould be an extended 
use of colour light signalling, track circuits, automatic tram 
control, po’wer-operated signal boxes, and modern tele- 
communication s€r\uces, and centralized traffic control would 
be installed where conditions were suitable. Estimated cost — 
£ 210 , 000 , 000 . 

(2) Electric or diesel traction would be rapidly introduced 
as the plan developed, involving the electrification of large 
route mileages and the mtroduction of several thousand electric 
and diesel locomotives. Estimated cost — £345,000,000. 

(3) Much of the existing steam-drawn passenger rolling- 
stock would be replaced, largely by multiple-unit electric or 
diesel trams, and the remaming stock would be modernized. 
The principal passenger stations and parcels depots would 
also xeqmre large expenditure. Estimated cost — £285,000,000. 

(4) Freight services would be drastically remodelled. 
Continuous brakes would be fitted to all goods wagons, leading 
to faster and smoother operation of freight traffic ; marshallmg 
yards (to be reduced m number) and goods termmal facilities 
would be re-sited and modernized; larger w'agons would be 
introduced, especially for mmeral traffic ; and loadmg and 
unloading appliances would be modernized. Estimated cost — 
£365,000,000. 

(5) Other items would cover improvements at packet ports, 
staff w'elfare, office mechanisms, and at least £10,000,000 for 
development and research wrork in connexion with the plan. 
The cost of these items w'as put at about £35,000,000. 

The CommissiorL believed that the plan would result in “ a trans- 
formation of virtnally all the forms of service now offered by British 
Railways,’' and that the expenditure envisaged would “ ulumately 
attract a return of at least £85,000,000 yearly,” besides benefiting 
the public directly by making possible better services and lower 
charges, and contrihutmg to the relief of road congestion Bemodelhng 
of passenger operations would provide fast, clean, regular and 
itpequent services, either diesel or electric, m all large urban areas ; 
inter-city mam-line trams would be accelerated and made more 
punctual ; and services on other routes would either be made 
reasonably economic or transferred to road. In freight operations 
there would be a complete reorientation to speed up movement, 
reduce costs, provide direct transits for the mam streams of traffic, 
and attract ” a due proportion of the full-load merchandise traffic 
which now passes by road.” 

The Commission anticipated that “ the remarkable growth m 
personal travel of the last few years ” was likely to continue, and that, 
in spite of air transport and private motoring, there woiild remain 

a large pool in which the railways will take a greater share once 
the quality and cost of the services are transformed ” They also 
believed that the demand for freight transport would grow, and 
that the railways’ share would depend on their ability to provide 
improved services at lower cost, the possibilities in this direction 
bemg described as ** great.” 

Details of the 15-year plan are given below under cross- 
headmgs : 

Track and SignaUing. The Commission stated that although the 
engmeermg standards of the mam trunk Imes were still among 
the best m the world,” these lines were sorely in need of replanning 
and improvement to meet future needs ” In particular, it was 
intended to remove permanent speed restrictions by improving the 
tr^k on important trunk routes, especially at curves and junctions, 
with the aim of achieving on mam lines, and where conditions 
permitted, ” speeds of at least 100 m.p h ” On certain sections of 
the line a system of centralized traffic control (already widely used 
m America and elsewhere) would be introduced allowing the operation 
from a central control of all points and signals over a considerable 
length of line Expenditure of £20,000,000 had also been assumed for 
the progressive mtroduction of automatic tram control 

The End of the Steam Era and the Change to Electricity and Diesel 
Power, Declaring that ** although the steam locomotive has served 
the railways well, many factors combine to indicate that the end 
of the steam era is at hand,” the Commission stressed that a wide- 
spread change to electric or diesel traction was ** a prerequisite of 
the improved quality of service which will be required by the industry 
and the travellmg public in future,” and which it intended to 
provide. It was therefore proposed to build no new express passenger 
or suburban steam locomotives after the 1956 programme, and to 
discontinue the building of steam locomotives altogether within a 
few years. 


Discussing the respective merits of diesel and electric traction, the 
Commission pointed out that both had the advantage of cleanliness, 
acceleration, and uniform performance The chief disadvantage of 
electrification was the extensive engineering work needed , on the 
other hand the potential economies on heavy-traffic lines were greater 
than with diesel traction, and electrification would make it possible 
to realize any advantages which might flow from the use of atomic 
power at eiectrieity-generatmg stations [In this connexion it was 
explained that the indirect use of atomic power seemed more probable 
thanthedevelopment of atomic-powered locomotives ] After stressing 
that it is not a question of choosing between electricity and diesel 
traction, but rather of combining the two to the best advantage,” 
the Commission claimed that the plan w^as flexible enough to take 
advantage of any other technical developments, mcluding gas-turbme 
propulsion. It was proposed to electrify a substantial proportion ” 
of suburban services, two major trunk routes, and a third mam-lme 
route of lesser traffic density, and to use diesel traction for other 
prmcipal mam-lme services as soon as possible. 

Suburban Electrification. The proposals for suburban electrification 
covered the following lines, the approximate mileage and estimated 
cost of fixed equipment being shown in parentheses (a) London, 
Tilbury and Southend (So miles. £11,000,000) , (&) Liverpool Street 
to Enfield and Chingford (20 miles £2,000,000) , (c) Liverpool Street 
to Hertford and Bishop’s Stortford (35 miles, £4,000,000) ; (d) Kmg’s 
Cross and Moorgate to Hitchm and Letchworth, including Hertford 
loop (60 miles, £5,000,000, excluding signalling) ; (e) Glasgow 

suburban Imes (190 miles, £18,000 000) Total — 390 miles at a cost 
of £40,000,000. 

In addition, it had always been the intention that as soon as 
circumstances perimtted, all mam routes of the Southern Region 
east of a Ime from Reading to Portsmouth should be electrified — 
thus extendmg to the coast the electrified zone which now termmated 
at GiUmgham, Maidstone, and Sevenoaks, and carrying electric 
services to Ramsgate, Dover, Folkestone, and Hastings (ma Ashford) 
In conjtmction with diesel services to be mtroduced, this would 
elimmate steam traction from all Southern Region lines in the area 
mentioned, and would entail the electrification of about 250 route 
miles at a cost, for fixed equipment, of about £25,000,000. 



(F%nanc%al Times) 

Mam-Line Electrification. The two major schemes planned were . 
(1) the mam hne of the Eastern and North-Eastern Regions frona 
Kmg’s^ Cross to Doncaster, Leeds, and possibly York ; (2) the 

mam line of the London Midland Region from Euston to Birmingham, 
Crewe, Liverpool, and Manchester The subsidiary mam-line scheme 
would consist of the extension of the existing electrification from 
Liverpool Street (which would soon reach Chelmsford) to Ipswich, 
including the Clacton, Harwich, and Felixstowe branches. These 
schemes would together mean the virtual ehmination of steam from 
important areas of Britain at an estimated cost of about £125,000,000 
for fixed installations and about £60,000,000 for the 1,100 electric 
mam-line locomotives required The Commission stated that it was 
taking advice about the capacity of available technical staff and the 
electrical manufacturing industry to carry out “this very large 
programme ” ,* if it proved necessary to limit it, one of the m flirt 
routes concerned would be converted in the meantime to diesel 
traction, without prejudice to its eventual eleotrlfioatlon. 
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Conversion to Diesel Traction. The plan em"i«affed a great improve- 
ment m net revenue through a mucii-extended use of diesel-powered 
trams, ranging from single-units to six-coach sets These would be 
used for three mam types of service (a> city-to-city expresses ; 
(d) secondarv and cross-country routes , (c) branch lines An 

estimated 4,600 diesel vehicles would be required, including the 
300 now on order or already m use. In addition, about 1,500 steam 
engines used for shunting and tnp-woiking w ould be replaced within 
the next 15 years by about 1,200 diesel locomotives (apart from those 
already authorized^ at a cost of about £25,000,000 The Commission 
pomted out that diesel tracnon had many of the advantages of 
electricity, could be introduced more quickly, and was essentially 
flexible T a “ very substantial ” investment was therefore proposed, 
begmnmg forthwith, m order to achieve a quick and complete 
cbengeover from steam in specified areas.’* By this means {it was 
explained) the maximuni economies would be obtained by closing 
steam motiv-p* -power depots, and it would also be possible to obtain 
experience of the operating coasts of diesel units without mixed 
working involving two forms of traction It was intended to 
standardize design as much as possible 

The Commission stated that about 2,500 mam-line diesel loco- 
motives, estimated to cost £ 125 , 000 , 01 * 0 , would be m use by the end 
of the 15 years covered bv the plan On the 'Western Region it was 
mtended to eliminate ail steam working west of Newton Abbot 
(Devon), and also to employ diesel units based in that area to haul 
many of the passenger and freight trains from the West to Bristol 
and London and back. On the Southern Region, diesel locomotives 
would be employed m place of steam between Waterloo and Exeter, 
and between Waterloo and Southampton, Bournemoutb. and 
Wevinouth- These two schemes would require about 200 mam-line 
diesel locomotives m place of about 300 steam locomotives changes 
to diesel traction m other areas would be effected progressively. 
By taking full advantage of the high availability for work of diesel 
units, it would be possible to reorgamze time-tables both for the 
greater convenience of the public and for more economical working, 
since when timing trams allowance would no longer have to be 
made for locomotive changing or refuelling 

The Gradual Withdrawal of Steam Locomotives. Smce many of 
the 19,‘JOO steam locomotives at present in service were of modern 
design, it was proposed to make a careful selection of^ types for the 
“ condemnation programme,” so as to ehmmate quickly the less 
efficient types and small classes for which it would not be economical 
to mamtam spares Some capital expenditure on steam motive- 
power depots would be necessary to meet essential requirements, 
but in the mam the object would be to elmoinate steam depots m 
areas chosen for complete conversion as soon as electric or diesel 
maintenance centres had been constructed. The Commission 
estimated that £10,000,000 should cover expenditure on steam depots. 

Improvements at Passenger Stations anil Parcels Depots. £55,000 000 

would he allotted under the plan to improvements at passenger 
stations, parcels depots, and carriage-cleaning and servicing depots. 
The Commission explained that it felt that ** an improved quality 
of train service might not make its proper impact on the public 
if the standard of station accommodation and amemties lags behind ’ 
Moreover, realizing that dirty carriages are a frequent cause of 
complaint,” it acknowledged a commercial need to provide the 
public with rolling-stock which is thoroughly clean, inside and 
outside.” This, _in turn, would require more highly mechanized 
carriage-cleaning depots. 

Passenger Carriages. Important changes were also proposed m both 
the number and type of passenger carnages, at present numbering 
42,000 A large carriage-bmldmg programme would be necessitated 
by the changeover to multiple-unit diesel or electric vehicles, and 
the mam-hne electrification schemes (mcludmg the Southern Region 
extensions) alone would entail the construction of about 3,600 
multiple-unit vehicles. Some reduction m total stock, however, could 
be achieved through more extensive use, and by the end of the 
15-year period aU steam-hauled non-comdor carnages would have 
been replaced In this connexion it was explained (a) that certam 
stopping and branch-lme services (now earned on at heavy loss) used 
non-comdor carnages, and would be replaced by diesel multiple- 
unit trains if there was a reasonable prospect of stimulating traffic, 
or else by road services; (63 that non-comdor coaches would 
be retamed only on certain suburban electric services for their Ingh 
seating capacity and. loading advantages. No change had been 
assumed m the number of dining cars, but there might be big changes 
m design. 

Durmg the period of the plan about 31,000 new passenger carnages 
would be built at a cost of about £230,000,000, the aim being an 
ultimate carriage stock of 36,200 (compared with 42,300 at present), 
divided as follows : locomotive-hauled vehicles, 23,200 (c^ainst 
37,200) ; electric multiple-unit vehicles, 8,400 (4,800) ; diesel 
railcars and multi-unit vehicles, 4,600 (300). 

Reorganization of Freight Services. The Commission beheved 
that a freight service giving shorter transit times and greater 
reliability and punctuality m deliveries could be achieved by (a) 
improved forms of motive power ; (6) the adoption of continuous 
brakes on goods vehicles ; (c) the re-siting and modemization of 
marshallmg yards, (d) new or reconstructed goods stations. In 
regardto (6) it was proposed to 8pend£7 5,000, 000 on fitting continuous 
brakes to wagon stock, the report pomting out that Britain was the 
only major industrial nation with so much freight still carried m 
loose-coupled wagons. The Conunissiou estimated that the higher 
average speeds of train-movements and the greater punctuality as 
a result of this ** most important ” improvement would reduce the 
number of locomotives required by about 2,000. In respect of (c) and 


(d), about 55 marshallmg yards would be constructed or recon- 
structed and about 150 existing yards closed or partially closed, at 
an estimated cost of about £30,000,000. wmist about £ 50 , 000,000 
would be spent on new and reconstructed goods stations 

It was proposed to reduce the stock of wagons from the existing 
level of 1,111,5CH3 to about 752,000 m 1974, partly bv building larger 
wagons and partly through an overall reduction of about 30 per cent 
in wagon turn-round time The total number of wagons to be built 
bv 1974 was 297,000, at a cost of £177,000,000, and 255,000 of these 
(costing £150,000,000, included in the plan) would be built in the 
period 1956-70. 

Sundry Items. These included £12,000,000 to be spent on packet 
ports, but no provision was made for new ships, which, in general, 
would be built (as now) as renewals of existing ships Besides the 
£10,000.000 to be provided for research, sums had been included for 
office accommodation for the additional techmeal staff required, 
and for office appliances such as electronic computing machines. 

Staff Traimng, A big increase would be necessary in the Com- 
mission’s technical staff, and outside assistance would also have to 
be enlisted Trainees wonld be recruited to strengthen the traffic 
staff, and men already in the service would be trained for the special 
working resulting from the plan. 

FmancSzig the Plan. As detailed priorities for individual works 
within the regions had not yet been worked out, it would not be 
possible at the present stage to forecast dates for the completion 
of the major components of the plan, which must be pushed 
on at the fastest pace possible ” The statement continued : It 

would be useless or worse than useless, to limit the plan so that 
the investment incurred would do no more than enable the railway' 
services to contmue in more or less their present form. This would 
still require almost half the investment now proposed; yet this 
ontlay would not be offset by improved results, nor would the 
trend towards obsolescence be arrested. On the other hand, if the 
total outlay' of £1,200,000,000 were _pread evenly over 15 years, 
it would represent an annual investment of about £80,000,000, or 
about 5 ner cent of the gross capital formation of the country in 
1953.” Of this total outlay of £1,200,000,000, it was estimated that 
about £400,000,000 would be provided from internal sources such as 
depreciation provisions, leavmg £800,000,000 to be borrowed from 
external sources The annual charge for interest and redemption on 
these borrowings could be estimated at £40,000,000 . m addition, it 
would be necessary to meet mcreased depreciation charges of 
£15,000,000, whilst to put the railways m a healthy state traffic 
receipts ought to be increased by £25,000,000. Against the £80,000,000 
represented by these three requirements, the actual return from the 
investment should he at least £85,000,000 annually, and possibly 
much more. 

Explaining how this mimmum economic improvement of 
£85,000,000 was arrived at, the Commission said that the major 
economy under the plan would lie in the reduction of direct cost of 
tram movement, resulting mainly from changes m motive-power 
and methods of operation It was estimated that diesel power and 
electrification should together effect an improvement of over 
£30,000,000 yearly in the margm between movement costs and 
passenger receipts, reduction bemg also expected in the cost of 
terminal and commercial services. Provided that the passenger 
service as a whole could be overhauled, and an improved and highly 
competitive service offered m those fields m which the railways had 
a natural advantage, there should be an aggregate improvement of 
£35,000,000 annually- In freight services there should be an improve- 
ment of about £30,000,000 a year as a result of the mtroduction of 
continuous brakes, the smaller number of wagons needing mainten- 
ance, and improved marshallmg and terminal facilities. A further 
£10,000,000 would he yielded by mechanization of goods-handlmg at 
freight terminals, and, takmg other factors into account, the total 
improvement from freight services should amount to^ almost 
£60,000,000 From the total estimated economics of £95,000,000 
from passenger and freight services, the Commission deducted 
£10,000,000 for mcreased expenses, leaving a net amount of 
£85,000,000 

The Commission added that the plan should result in practically 
all forms of traffic covering at least the direct costs of their movement, 
and that the importance of this from the point of view of healthier 
finances could hardly be exa^erated ” 

The House of Commons, after rejecting a Labour amendment, 
adopted a Goveriunent motion on Feb. 3 which expressed the 
conviction that “ the steps proposed by the British Transport 
Commission will, with the co-operation of all concerned, lead 
to the establishment of a modern and economic railway system 
for the benefit both of industry and of the traveUing public.” 

Mr. R. A. Butler (Chancellor of the Exchequer) commended the 
‘‘ courageous and imaginative ” conception of the modernization 
plan, and said that he had no reason to think that the Transport 
Commission counted on any Exchequer subsidy to help them m 
fulfilling their statutory duty to achieve a balanced revenue account, 
taking one year with another. Allowing for all the uncertainty of 
foreo6Lsting for 15 years ahead, there was a “ reasonable prospect 
that the Commission’s plan would pay its way, and the Government 
therefore considered that funds for the plan must be found. This 
meant that over the period of the plan, sums of the order of 
£800,000,000 must be borrowed on the market; subject to the 
details of the plan proving satisfactory, the Government would do 
all it could to facilitate the borrowing programme. The (^^oellor 
emphasized that these sums would be raised “ on the market, and 
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that there was no question of the Exchequer adTancing any part of 
the money to the railways In replv to a question by Air. Herbert 
Morrison (Lab ), :Mr Butler said that the Transport Commission 
would be able to borrow on tbe market with a Treasury guarantee. 

Earlier m his speech Mr Butler had. referred to the Opposition’s 
amendment (see below) as follows : “ The amendment appears to 
suggest that to make the railways pay, there has to he a continuous 
subsidy from road to rail. We say that is undesirable It would be 
a continuous drain on the road-haulage industry and its customers, 
and it would remove from the railways the incentive to cure their 
own ills It is important that the railways should pay and that tbe 
roads should pay, and it is not right that one should milk the other 
to live Our policy is to proceed with the modermzaiion of the railwavs 
and to look forward, at the same time, to the profitability of the 
appropriate British Road Services’ fleet %v]iich remains.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Deputy Leader of the Opposition) moved 
an amendment accusmg the Government of having: ” wrecked the 
policy of transport co-ordination and integration pnrsued by the 
Labour Government ” ^Vhilst agreeing that British Railways were 
”not perfect,” he maintained that substantial improvements had 
been secured over the past six years — e g., lu greatly increased freight 
traffic compared with pre-war, in reducing considerable arrears of 
maintenance, and in staff reductions After declaring that the 
dream of the transport man — co -ordination between road and rail 
— had been coming true,” Mr. Morrison said that ” the Government, 
for mere doctrmaire, spiteful, catty, political reasons, has gratuitously 
barged into this matter and wrecked the whole basis of co-ordination, 
and integration.” 

The Labour amendment was negatived by 802 votes to 265, 
and the Government’s motion adopted without a fuller 
division. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times) (Prev, rep. B.T.C. Report, 13903 A ; 

13228 B ; Signalling, 13099 C.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Land Speed Record. 

The U.S. Air Force disclosed on Dec. 27 that Lieut -Colonel 
John Paul Stapp, an aero-medieal scientist, had set up a land 
speed record of 632 m.p.h. in a rocket-propelled sled during 
tests carried out at Alamagordo, New Mexico, Colonel Stapp’s 
speed was 229 m.p h. higher than the previous land record of 
403 m.p.h. set up by the late John Cobb in 1947 (see 8846 C). 

It was explained that Colonel Stapp was strapped to a 2,000-lb 
tubular steel sled mounted on steel rails and propelled by nme 
rockets giving a thrust of 40,000 lb. The sled reached top speed 
(i e €32 m p h ) five seconds after starting and within a space of 
2,800 feet, and was halted by a water-brake method in li seconds. 
Colonel Stapp, who wore no special equipment except for a plastic 
helmet and visor to cover his face, withstood sadden deceleration 
forces up to 35 times his own weight, and a wind pressure of more 
than two tons. He suffered no ill effects except for small blood 
blisters from dust particles in tbe air, and two black eyes as a result 
of their sudden movement forward against the eye-lids during 
deceleration 

The record was set up during a series of tests designed to 
discover how quickly and safely a human be mg could come to 
a dead stop after travelling at great speeds. The tests were 
designed to help paratroopers and aircrews who had to bale 
out of aeroplanes travelling at supersonic speeds. 

(New York Times - New Y^ork Herald Tribune) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Resignation of M. Mikoyan. 

It was announced in Moscow on Jan. 24 that the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet had acceded to a request by M. Anastas 
Mikoyan to be released from his duties as Minister of TYade, 
and that he would be succeeded in that post by M, Dimitri 
Pavlov. No reasons w^ere given for M. IMikoyan’s resignation, 
nor was it known whether or not M. Mikoyan continued to 
remain a Deputy Premier and a member of the presidium of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. M. Mikoyan (an 
Armenian), one of the leading personalities in the Sovi^ 
Government, had been concerned for nearly 30 years with 
Soviet trade policy. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Soviet Cabinet, 12869 A.) 

C. MOUNTAINEERING. — Everest Foundation. 

A company known as the Mount Everest Foundation, the 
object of which is to encourage expeditions “ for the exploration 
of the mountain regions of ..the earth, etc,” was formed m 
London on Feb, 3, its committee consisting of Brigadier Sir 
John Hunt (leader of the British Everest Expedition of 1953), 
General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, Lord Nathan, and 
Major-General H. L. Brown. Sir John Hunt said that the 
foundation would administer the money from lectures, books, 
jfllms, and “ all other means by which we have endeavoured 
to tell the story of Mount Everest to the world.” It would 
encourage people to make their own plans for expeditions, and 
to ask for any 'financial hacking they might need. 

(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13955 C ; 12949 A*) 


D. ETHIOPIA. — The Emperor Haile Selassie^s Tour 
of North America and Europe. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia, H.M. HaOe Selassie I, made an 
extensive tour of North America and Europe durmg 1954 in the 
course of which he paid State visits to 14 countries — the U.S. A., 
Canada, 3Iexico, Yugoslavia, Greece, Great Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Western Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Austria, m that order. The tour was the first 
of its kind ever undertaken by an Ethiopian sovereign. 

DxtPing his visit to the United States (May 25 - June 3) the 
Emperor stayed at the White House as the guest of President 
Eisenhower, addressed a lomt session of the U.S. Congress, and 
visited the headquarters of the United Nations in New York, where 
he was received by the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskiold. 
In his speech to the U S. Congress (May 28) the Emperor stressed 
that the system of collective security, having been successfully 
applied by the U.N m Korea, must he supported fearlessly ” and 
” at whatever cost ” to resist aggression, in whatever part of the world 
it might occur After recalling that U.S. and Ethiopian troops 
had fought side by side m Korea to resist aggression, the Emperor 
declared . ” Collective security is either a universal principle or no 
prmciple at all It cannot admit of regional application or he a 
regional responsibility. That is why we, like you, sent troops half-way 
round the world to Korea . . 

During his State visit to Britain (Oct. 14-27) H M. the Queen 
gave a banquet in the Emperor’s honour at Buckingham Palace, at 
which the speeches of her Majesty and the Emperor were broadcast. 
The Emperor was also received by the Lord Mayor (then Sir Noel 
Bowater) and Corporation of the City of London at Guildhall. On 
the occasion of the State banquet at Buckingham Palace (Oct. 14) 
her Majesty conferred the Order of the Garter on the Emperor, who, 
in turn, conferred the Order of the Seal of Solomon on the Queen 
and the Order of the Queen of Sheba on the Duke of Edinburgh. 
[According to the Ethiopian national saga, the Kebra Nagast (” Glory 
of the Kings”), the Ethiopian dynasty claims descent from Menelik I, 
the son of Eong Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.1 

WTnle in Britam, the Emperor visited Bath on Oct. 18 to receive 
the Freedom of that city, which had been conferred on him in 
recognition of his “ emment services as friend and ally of Great 
Britain ” and his close association with Bath. [The Emperor resided 
in Bath from 1936, following the Italian occupation of his homeland, 
until 1941, when he returned to take part in the liberation of his 
country. He still possesses a residence in the city, whose only other 
living Freeman is Sir Winston Churchill.1 The Emperor visited 
Oxford on Oct. 20 to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law from Viscount Hahfax, Chancellor of the University 

In the course of his tour of North America and Europe the Emperor 
visited many educational institutions, hospitals, and todustrial 
installations, including the Donz^re-Mondragon hydro-electric scheme 
in France, the Rotterdam shipbuilding yards, and the Ruhr industrial 
area His visits to Yugoslavia, Western Germany and Austria were 
the first paid by a Head of State to those countries since the war. 

The Emperor’s tour of North America lasted for some seven weeks 
in May, June and July, and was followed by visits to Yugoslavia 
and Greece (at the end of July) before his return to Addis Ababa. 
He left Ethiopia again on Oct 5 for his State visits to Britam and 
other Western European countries, which took place in October, 
November, and the first few days of December. He arrived back in 
Addis Ababa on Dec. 6, 1954. 

The Emperor was accompanied throughout his tour by his 
son, the Duke of Harar. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

E. FRANCE. — Ratification of SEATO Fact. 

M. Mend^s-France informed the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the National Assembly on Feb. 1 that President Coty had 
signed a decree on Jan. 12 ratifying the South-East Asia 
collective defence treaty, and that parliamentary approval 
was unnecessary since the Manila pact and the accompanying 
Pacific Charter represented a defensive alliance. The Foreign 
Minister, M. Faure, explamed on the same day (Feh. 1) that 
the French Constitution did not require parliamentary approval 
for the ratification of a defensive treaty, although the Govern- 
ment could, if it wished, consult Parliament before authorizing 
the President of the Republic to sign the documents of ratifica- 
tion. Although It was true that the NATO pact had been sub- 
mitted for parliamentary approval, whilst the SEATO pact 
had not, M. Faure pointed out that the former constituted a 
“ turnmg-point ” in French policy, which was not the case 
with the SEATO pact — (Le Monde, Paris) (^3944 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Savings in 1954* 

The National Savings Committee announced on Jan. 2 
that savings during 1954 totalled £1,248,000,000 (compared 
with £1,142,000,000 in 1953) and withdrawals £1,127,000,000 
(£1,147,000,000 in 1053). The excess of net savings over 
withdrawals thus amounted to £ 121 , 000,000 (a net improve- 
ment of £126,000,000 over 1953), making 1954 the best National 
Savings year since 1048. — (Financial Times) (13892 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN POWERS. — Soviet 
Declaratioia on Normalization *’ of Relations with 
German Federal ReptibHc. - Ending of State of War with 
Germany. - British and French Replies to Soviet Notes 
on Possible Annulment of Anglo-Soviet and Franco- 
Soviet Treaties. - Soviet Notes to W.E.U. Countries. - 
Allegations of Infringement of Geneva Protocol on 
Chemical and Bactetiological Weapons. 

The Soviet Govermnent issued a declaration on Jan. 15 
expressing its readiness to normalize ” its relations vrith the 
German Federal Republic on condition that the Paris agree- 
ments were not ratified. This declaration was followed on 
Jan. 25 by a decree, issued by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, endmg the state of war between the^ U.S.S.R, and 
Grermany, which had existed since the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. Prior to these developments, 
the Soviet Government had sent Notes on Jan. 11 to all 
member-countries of the estem European Union except the 
German Federal Republic {i.e. to Britain, France, Italy, 
Bel^rnn, Holland, and Luxemburg) alleging that the Paris 
agreements violated the Geneva Protocol of 1925 by permitting 
the W.E.U. countries to stockpile bacteriological and chemical 
weapons, as well as atomic weapons. On the Western side, the 
British and French Governments sent Notes to the U.S.S.R. 
on Jan. 26, in repij^ to the Soviet Notes of Dec. 16 and Dec. 20 
(see 14002 A), repudiatmg the Soviet contention that ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements would “ fundamentally contradict ” 
the AngIo-So\net and Franco-Soviet treaties of alliance con- 
cluded during the war. 

Soviet Declaration on Germany. 

The Soviet declaration issued on Jan. 15 made the following 
three pomts : 

(1) The most important and urgent matter for settling the 
German problem is to solve the task of restoring German unity. 
In order to carry out this task, talks axe necessary between the 
U.S.A., Britain, France and the Soviet Union, on the question 
of restormg the unity of Gexmany on the basis of free all-German 
elections. Such talks would lose all pomt and would become 
impossible if the Paris agreements were ratified.” 

(2) The Soviet Union, which had ‘‘ good relations with the 
German Democratic Republic ” (he- Eastern Germany), was 

Iike^vise prepared to bring about normal relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the German Federal Republic ” with the aim 
of “ promoting better mutual understanding and the search 
for more successful ways of carrying out the task of restoring 
German umty.” 

(3) If the Paris agreements are ratified, a new situation 
will be created in which the Soviet Union would concern 
itself, not only with further strengthening friendly relations 
with the German Democratic Republic, but also, through the 
joint efforts of the peace-loving European States, with helping 
to strengthen peace and security in Europe.” 

The declaration said that the ratification of the Paris agreements 
would ** draw the German Federal Hepnhlic into adventurist plans 
for preparing a new war,*’ ** establish the division of Germany for 
long years to come,” and “ be an obstacle in the way of the peaceful 
restoration of Germannnity ” It added: “ There are still possibilities, 
which have not been utilized, of reaching agreement on the question 
of German unification with due consideration for the legitimate 
interests of the German people, and for the holdmg in 1955 of free 
all-German elections with this end in view. Such possibilities exist 
if the mam obstacle that now stands in the way of German reunifica- 
tion — ^the plans for the remilitarization of Western Germany and its 
inclusion in mihtary groupings — ^is removed. The German people 
should be given the opportunity, by free general elections throughout 
Germany, mcluding Berim, to express their will freely, so that a 
umted Germany can again arise as a great Power occupying a worthy 
place among the other Powers . . . 

“The Soviet Government considers it possible, in the event of 
assent by the German Democratic Repnblic and the German Federal 
Republic, to come to an understanding ou the establishment of 
appropriate international supervision over the holding of all-German 
elections. In this connexion, no section of Germany must be bound 
by any conditions of separate agreements r^axding its participation 
in military groupmgs . . 

“ The German people must make a choice. They must choose 
the road they are to follow. One road leads to the restoration of 
German unity and the establishment of normal relations with all 
European States This road precludes participation by any section 
of Germany in military groupings directed against other States, 
and can best be ensured by Germany's participation in a system of 
European collective security. The other road, on to which the Paris 
agreements are drawing the German people, leads to the division of 
Germany, the restoration of militarism in Western Germany, and 
the inclusion of Western Germany in the plana for preparing a new 
war. There can be no doubt that the overwhelming majority of the 
German people reject this militarist road — a road of hopeless new 


military adventures which Germany has tried more than once, and 
winch holds out to the German people nothing but new and still 
more terrible disasters , 

An official statement issued in Bonn on Jan. 16 described 
the Soviet declaration as a new move in the “continuing 
struggle of the Soviet Union ” to prevent the unity of the 
'Western world. It denied ifi ioto the allegation that the Paris 
agreements would mean the remilitarization of^ 

Germany ; declared that negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on the Veimification of Gennany had no chance of success 
until the “ alliance of the free peoples ” had come into being ; 
and recalled that the Soviet Government itself, at the Berlin 
Conference of 1954, had refused free all-German elections and 
had blocked “ every step towards the reunification of Germany 
in peace and freedom.” 

Ending of State of War with Germany. 

The decree issued on Jan. 25 by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, ending the state of war between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R., was worded as follows : 

“ On June 22, 1941, as a result of the treacherous attack by 
Germany, the Soviet Union foxmd herself in a state of war with 
Germany. In its self-sacrificmg struggle, waged together "cofch the 
peoples of the countries belonging to the anti-Hitlerite coalition, the 
Soviet people smashed the Hitlerite aggressors and freed the peoples 
of Europe, mcluding the German people, from Fascist enslavement. 

“ At the Potsdam Conference held in 1945 the lines of the future 
development of Germany as a united, peace-loving and democratic 
State were defined, and the necessity of concluding a peace treaty 
with Germany was confirmed The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
considers it as anomalous that although some 1 0 years have elapsed 
since the cessation of military activities against Germany, Gennany 
is still in a state of division and has no peace treaty, while the German 
people continue to remam m a state of legal inequality as compared 
with other peoples. 

“ The Presidium takes cognizance of the fact that the policy of 
the U.SA., Britain, and France aimed at remilitarizing Western 
Germany and integratmg her into aggressive mihtary alignments, 
which has found its expression In the Tjondon and Pans agreements, 
has made it impossible to reach the necessary agreement on restoring 
the unity of Germany along peaceful and democratic lines and to 
conclude a peace treaty with Germany. 

“ Having in view the strengthening and extension of peaceful and 
friendly mutual relations between the Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic, based on the recognition of the principles of 
sovereignty and equality ; taking into consideration the opinion of 
the Oovemment of the German Democratic Republic ; and taking 
into account the interests of the population of both East and West 
Germany, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet declares • 

(1) The state of war between the Soviet Union and Gennany is 
terminated, and peaceful relations are being re-established. 

(2) All mdicial restrictions occasioned by the war m respect of 
German citizens who were regarded as citizens of an enemy State 
are abolished. 

(3) The declaration on the ending of the state of war with Germany 
does not alter her international obbgations, and do^ not affect the 
rights and obligations of the Soviet Union which derive from existing 
international agreements of the four Powers concerning Germany 
as a whole.” 

Great Britain had terminated the state of war with Germany 
on July 9, 1951 (see 11589 A), France on July 13, 1951 (11589 A), 
and the United States on Oct, 24, 1951 (11811 D). Many 
other Allied countries had taken similar action, but the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European countries had remained technically 
at war with Germany. 

It was officially stated in Bonn on Jan.26 that the Soviet temnna- 
tion of the state of war would be a practical step towards the 
restoration of normal Russo-Grerman relations only if the Soviet 
Government were to agree to “ really free elections for the whole 
of Germany,” and to the negotiation of a peace treaty with a free 
all-German Government. The hope was expressed that the Soviet 
Government, as a first step towards the normalization of relations, 
would release all German prisoners-of-war and civilians still in 
its custody. 

Bridsh and Frencli Replies to Soviet Notes* 

Both the British and the French Governments replied on 
Jan. 26 to the Soviet Notes presented in December. 

British Reply. The British Note was worded as follows : “ H.M. 
Government have noted the statement in the Soviet Government's 
Note of Dec. 20 that, after the ratification of the Paris agreements, 
they will submit to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a proposal 
for the annulment of the Anglo-Soriet Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
concluded in 1942. 

“ In view of the sacrifices of the two countries during the Second 
World War, and of their common interest in oo-operation thereafter, 
H.M. Government believed that the Anglo-Soviet Treaty would lead 
to real and fruitful collaboration between the two countries. They 
hoped that the U.K. and the Soviet Union would not only assist 
one another in the tasks of reconstruction, hut would join together 
with other countries In restoring security and prosperity to Europe. 
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It IS a matter of deep regret to H M GoTemment that it has not 
hitherto proved possible to find a basis for such collaboration with 
the Soviet Government Thev must, however, reject the sn^estion 
that the responsibility for this lies with British policy. It is not , 
H M. Government who have imposed harsh political, economic and ? 
social barriers across Europe It is rather the policies of the Soviet * 
Government which have led to this tragic and dangerous division ‘ 
of Europe | 

In particular, the policies of the Soviet Government have been ( 
directly responsible for the division of Germany, the three Western I 
Zones of which have long been united The Somet Zone has long | 
possessed considerable armed forces, organized in regular military, 
naval, and air nnits In this situation the German Federal Republic 
mamfestly caimot any longer he denied its rights including the right 
to defence. Confronted with the great weight of Soviet and Soviet- 
controlled armaments, the Western nations have felt impelled, m 
accordance with the clearly expressed views of their freely elected 
Governments, to join m an association to which a German defence 
contribution can be made The Pans agreements provide for such an 
association. Under these agreements a system of controls, limitations 
and prohibitions is established, to be applied to the forces and arma- 
ments of all members Any member is thus precluded from havmg 
independent recourse to the threat or use of force. 

“ In view of the allegations in the Soviet Xote, H M Government 
feel impelled once more to repeat that the NATO, of which the 
German Federal Republic is now to become a member, is purely 
defensive. As the Soviet Government must he well aware the 
military provisions of the treaty will enter mto effect only m the 
event of an armed attack agamst one or more of the members of 
NATO The North Atlantic Treaty is not directed agamst any 
country, and is m no way inconsistent with the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. 

** In consequence, H M Governmem} are unable to accept the 
assertion m the Soviet Note that the participation of H.M Govern- 
ment in the Paris agreements is contrary to their obbgations under 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty They deplore the Soviet Government’s 
declared intention of using this pretext to annul the Treaty which 
H M. Government, for their part, believe could still make an important 
contribution to Anglo-Soviet relations as well as to European 
security. But H.M Government cannot allow themselves to be 
deflected by any threats from their chosen course They are convinced 
that the association of like-minded nations, which is being built up 
in Western Europe, will serve the promotion of Emopean security 
and contribute to the cause of peace ” 

French Reply. The French Note, which was worded in similar 
terms, described the Soviet Government’s attitude as completely 
unjustified,” and demed that the principles imderlying the Paris 
agreements were m any way incompatible with the Franco-Soviet 
Mutual Assistance Treaty of 1944 It reiterated the French Govern- 
ment’s determination to seek every opportumty of negotiating a 
settlement of all outstanding problems with the Soviet Union, as 
had been made clear by M Mend^s-France m his speech to the U N 
General Assembly (see 13910 A) , emphasized that France, for her 
part, would remain faithful to the spirit of the Franco-Soviet Treaty , 
and declared that the Soviet Government would incur ” the entire 
responsibility ” if it annulled the treaty. 

Soviet Notes to W.E.U, Countries. 

As stated above, the Soviet Government sent Notes on 
Jan. 11 to all the W.E.U. countries (excluding Western 
Germany) alleging that the Paris agreements “ contam clauses 
contradictmg the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, on the 
prohibition of the use m war of asphyxiatmg, poisonous or 
other similar gases, and of bacteriological weapons.” 

Alter recallmg that the Geneva Protocol had been adhered to by 
50 countries, including all the W E U. member-States (among them 
Germany), the Notes said inter aha . . The Geneva Protocol 

played an outstandmg role in preventing the use of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons during the Second World War Not even 
the Hitler Government, whose chief members were condemned by 
the International Tribunal as war criminals, dared to use chemical 
and bacteriological weapons and to violate the Geneva Protocol . . 
Protocol No. 3 of the Pans agreements states that the partners of 
the mihtary bloc shall set up, alongside stocks of atomic weapons 
. . . stocks of chemical and bacteriological weapons . - . The Soviet 
Government considers it its duty to issue a warmng, in particular, 
that the Pans agreements give chemical and bacteriological weapons, 
as well as atomic weapons, to the West German Army whose establish- 
ment is stipulated m those agreements. Such a situation cannot fail 
to increase the threat of a chemical and bacteriological war of 
annihilation m Europe, with all its grave conseqaences . ” 

The IhiteTim Commission of the Western European Union 
(representing all seven W.E U. member-countries, including 
the German Federal Republic), met m London on Jan. 20 to 
draft a jomt reply to the Soviet Note of Jan 11. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung 
- Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. Soviet Notes, 13002 A.) 

A. ISRAEL. — Merger of Religious Parties. 

Two of the four religious parties in Israel — ^the Mtzrachi 
(Religious Conservative) and Hapoel Hamizmchi (Religious 
Workers’) parties — decided on Jan. 17 to merge into a smgle 
party under the name of the Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizracki party. 
The combined party has ten members m the 120-member 
Parliament (Knesset) and two Ministers in the Israeli Cabinet. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13383 B.) 


B SOUTH AFRICA. — Mr. Strydom’s Message to 
Bantu Population. 

The Prime ^^Imister of South Africa, Mr. Str\’dom, sent the 
foilowmg Christmas message to the Bantu population of South 
Africa on Dec 21, 1954 

* When I addressed the people of South Africa over the radio 
(see 13941 A) I pointed out tnat we were mindful of the fact that 
we acknowledged the sovereignty and guidance of Almighty God 
m the destiny of countries and peoples, and that we seek the develop- 
ment of our country along Christian national lines. I went on to 
explain that everything possible would be done by this Government 
to see that justice and fairness were meted ont to all sections of 
the community 

This Government will contmne, as in the past, to guide you on the 
road of self-development towards maturity. The Bantu of South 
Africa stiU have a long way to go, but everything possible will be 
done to help yon along the road ahead. Throngh the Bantu Authorities, 
the Bantu Education Act, and other measures, my colleague, the 
;Mmister of Native Affairs, has already opened the road for you that 
leads to self-reliance and self-dependency There are those who, m 
their Ignorance, tell yon that vou are not yet ripe for this, that you 
should continue being dependent on othei*s, that self-development 
is an idle dream My reply to them is that they do not have the 
welfare of their people at heart 

There lies a great task ahead of you Y ou must learn to develop 
and reclaim vonr own areas so that your homeland can become 
prosperous You must learn to govern yonrselves in yonr areas 
You must learn to become your own traders, builders, carpenters, 
doctois, welfaie workers, and so forth This is separate development 
and must be based on yonr own way of life. In all respects you must 
learn to make your own communities self-sufficient All these things 
will come about in time. 

We hope the day will soon dawn when each Bantu will serve his 
own conunumty, and be of service to his fellow-Bantu This is a 
necessary prerequisite for the healthy development of the Bantu 
peoples along their own Imes towards a future that holds much in 
store for them Those who oppose separate development wish to be 
absorbed m a mixed commnnitv The resistance of the European 
and the wise Bantu will make this impossible. Why should one 
strive after an impossible ideal m which one’s nation would perish, 
instead of settmg as an objective the preservation of one’s heritage 
and development on those Imes ? 

It is a difficult but just road that you will have to travel — to 
preserve your racial identities and develop on yonr own. When the 
final goal is reached, however, the prize will be worthwhile.” 

Mr Strydom’s message was issued through the African 
paper Bantu World. — (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 13941 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Diplomatic Appointments. - Minister 
appointed to Cambodia. - De Facto ” Recognition of 
Laos and North Vietnam. 

The foilowmg appomtments m the Indian Foreign Service 
were announced in New Delhi during November and December : 
Mr. Bhagwan Sahay, Chief Commissioner of Bhopal, as 
Ambassador to Nepal ; Mr. Y. D. Gundevia, Ambassador in 
Berne, as Deputy High Commissioner m London ; Mr. B. R. 
Sen, Ambassador m Rome, as Ambassador to Japan ; Mr. 
Naranjan Smgh Gill as Ambassador to Ethiopia ; and Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal, Ambassador in Belgrade, to serve con- 
currently as the first Indian Minister to Rumania. Mr. 
C. C. Desai, lately High Commissioner m Ceylon, was appointed 
High Commissioner to Pakistan on Jan. 25, 1955. 

It was announced on Dec. 13, 1954 that India had decided 
to establish a diplomatic mission in Cambodia, with Mr. B. K. 
Acharya (Deputy High Commissioner m Dacca) as Minister in 
Pnom-Penh. Indian de facto recognition of Laos and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) was 
announced on Dec. 15. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13827 E.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Stockport By-election. 

The by-election at Stockport South, caused by the confer- 
ment of a peerage on Sir Arnold Gridley (Conservative) in the 
New Year Honours — see 13976 A — ^was held on Feb. 3 with 
the following result 

Steward, H. M. (Conservative) . . . 16,321 

Davies, Herbert (Labour) . . . 13,758 


No change. Conservative majority . 2,563 

The figures at the general election were : Sir Arnold Gridley (C ) 
22,075, F. Bibby (Lab ) 18,675 — Conservative majority, 3,400. The 
Conservative candidate received 54 26 per cent of the votes m the 
by-election and the Labour candidate 45.74 per cent, compared with 
general election percentages of 54.17 and 45 83 per cent respectively 
— ^the Conservative proportion of the poll thus increasing by 0.9 per 
cent. The percentage of the electorate voting in the by-election was 
64 60, compared with 84.17 at the general election. The electorate 
numbered 46,559, compared with 48.413 in 1951. 

Mr Harold Steward (50) is a production engmeering manager 
The by-election was the 47th durmg the present Parliament. 
(Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 14015 A.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 

Legislation for Promotion and Control of Immigration. 
- Immigration Statistics. - Soutiieni Rhodesian Racial 
Legislation. - Proposals for Recognition of Native Trade 
Unions. - Statement by Mr. Garfield Todd. 

An Immigration Bill, empowering the Governor-General to 
prohibit the entry into the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation 
of any class of persons deemed to be undesirable inhabitants 
on economic grounds, or because of their standards and habits 
of life, was introduced into the Federal Parliament on July 8, 
1954 Other clauses in the Bill provided (a) that the Minister 
for Home Affairs might grant exemption from the prohibition 
to individual members of a class which had been deemed 
undesirable , (b) that the Minister might declare a person a 
prohibited immigrant on information received from any 
Government through official or diplomatic channels , (c) that 
intending immigrants should be able to read and write a 
European language , (d) that an inter-departmental fact- 

finding committee should advise the Minister on the absorptive 
capacity of the Federation ; and (e) that an Alien Immigrants 
Selection Board should be set up and regulations on immi- 
gration quotas and related matters issued. 

Moying: tbe second reading on July 21, Mr, J. M. Greenfield (Mimster 
for Home Affairs) said that the keynote of the Federal Government's 
policy was the introduction into the Federation of the largest possible 
European population that could he absorbed, but on a selective 
basis It wanted to maintain the greatest possible flow of immigrants 
from Britain, but the continent of Europe, and particularly Western 
Europe, must also be regarded as “ a potential source of very useful 
immigrants ” Whereas the proportion of non-British immigrants 
into the Federal area for 1952 was only 6 per cent, the corresponding 
figures for other Commonwealth countries for 1953 were : Australia, 
52 per cent ; Kew Zealand, 23 per cent ; Canada, 76 per cent , 
South Africa, 57 per cent In recent years there had been a slowing 
of the tempo of emigration from the United Kingdom, and the 
Government therefore proposed to maintain m Britain both a 
selection board and an immigration attachd, whose business would 
be to stimulate emigration to the Federation In addition, certain 
classes of British emigrants would be given financial assistance in 
the form of loans "to cover the cost of their passage 

Replying to the debate, Mr Greenfield declared on Aug 2 that 
it was the Government's pohoy to maintain the British way of life 
and not to permit any further Indian or Asian immigration, with 
certain exceptions oovermg teachers, ministers of religion, and the 
wires of persons already in the country. He subsequently pointed 
out in this connexion that the Government were standing on the 
provisions accepted at the Imperial Conference of 1919, at which it 
had been agreed that self-govenung members of the Commonwealth 
should have the right fb determine the character of immigrants 
entering each particular country 

In the Committee stage two amendments were adopted, one of 
which deleted a clause prohibiting the entry of persons who were not 
prepared to swear that they were not Communists. The other amend- 
ment provided (a) that a person deemed to be an undesirable immigrant 
might make representations in writing to the Ministry within 24 
hours of his non-admission ; (&) that the Mimster might inform 
such persons of the reasons for his decision, if there was no question 
of breach of confidence with the source of his information. 

The Bill was given a third reading on Ang. 25, 1954, and 
came into operation on Nov. 1. On Oct. 28 the Governor- 
General (Lord Llewellin) had issued an Order declaring all 
indigenous Africans of the Union of South Africa to be 
undesirable immigrants under the Act. Immigrants Selection 
Boards were set up on Oct. 28 in Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) 
and London, under the chairmanship respectively of Sir Eric 
Thomas (a former Judge of the High Court of Southern 
Rhodesia) and Mr. J. W. Miller, who was also appointed 
immigration attach^. Under Federal regulations which also 
came into force on Nov. 1, it was laid down that three- 
monthly immigration quotas would be fixed so as to permit 
adjustments to be made to meet variations in economic 
conditions and the demand for manpower. 

Immigrants entering Southern Rhodesia in 1953 totalled 10,305, 
compared with 14,560 m 1952 Of the 1953 total, 4,389 (43 per cent) 
came from the XJ K., 4,309 (42 per cent) from South Africa, 857 from 
other African countries (the maionty from British Colonies), and 
750 were aliens (including 205 from the Netherlands and 107 from 
Italy). The capital declared by immigrants amounted to £3,439,330 
(£3,272,916 m 1952) 

Immigrants entering Northern Rhodesia in 1953 totalled 8,861, 
or 16 per cent more than in 1952 Of these, 8,283 were British 
subjects (including 2,955 U.K citizens, 3,819 South Africans, 414 
Southern Rhodesians, and 648 Asians), whilst 578 were ahens. 

It had been announced m March 1954 that the Southern Rhodesian 
Government had concluded an agreement with the Netherlands 
whereby emigration facihties would be made available for Butch 
skilled workers wishing to settle m Southern Rhodesia. 

The Central African Statistics Office stated on Nov I, 1954, that 
although 16,770 European immigrants had entered the Federation 
during the year ending June 30, 1954, the net gain in population 
was only 2,200, as about 14,500 Europeans had emigrated. During 


this period the population had increased by 169,000 (160,000 Africans, 
6,700 Europeans, and 2,300 Asians and Coloureds) and on June 30 
totalled 6,876,000, of whom 6,630,000 were Afiicans, 220.000 
Europeans, and 26,400 Asians and Coloureds 

The Aliens (Registration and Status) Bill and the Aliens 
Deportation Bill were also given third readings on Aug 25, 1954. 

The former Bdl, which came into effect on Nov. 1, required all 
aliens (except diplomatic representatives, tourists, and aliens in 
transit) to carry identity cards, to supply photographs and flnger- 
and palm-prints when appl 3 dng for them, and to notify the authorities 
of changes of employment or address 

The latter Bill provided that the Home Minister might issue an 
order directing any alien (defined as any person who was neither a 
British subject, a Bxitish-protected person, nor a citizen of the Irish 
Repubhc) to leave the Federation within a specified period ; that 
failure to comply with an order would be punishahle by imprison- 
ment for up to SIX months, a fine of up to £100, or both , that any 
person aiding or abetting an alien to contrayene any provision of 
the Act would be liable to imprisonment for up to two years ; that 
aliens would not have the right to be heard before or after the issue 
of a deportation order ; and that the courts would have no juris- 
diction to review or quash an order The Bill also provided for the 
deportation of criminals, with the exception of (a) persons born 
within the Federation, and (6) British subjects who had lived in the 
Federation for seven years before the coming into force of the Act, 
and who had not been convicted of certain specified offences. 

The Inter-Temtorial Movement of Persons (Control) Bill, 
which received its third reading in the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament on Aug. 27 and came into force on Nov 1, provided 
that Asians, persons previously declared prohibited immigrants, 
and persons who had been convicted of certain offences might 
not enter Southern Rhodesia from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland without a permit. It prohibited the entry of persons 
who might engage m activities likely to endanger public order, 
and authorized the deportation of persons contravening the 
provisions of the Act. 

The Immigration Act and the Inter-Temtorial Movement of 
Persons (Control) Act aroused strong resentment from the Asian 
community in the Federation and from the Government of India. 
Asians in Southern Rhodesia protested to the Territorial Government 
against the latter Act on the ground that Asians would be denied 
the freedom of movement granted to other races, and Nov. 1 (the 
day on which both Acts eame into force) was observed as a ** day of 
mourning " by Indians throughout the Federation A press statement 
issued by the Indian Ministry of External Affairs on Oct 6 observed 
that, although the Federation had started with a solemn declaration 
against any policy of racial discrimination, within a year the Federal 
Parliament had “ given clear indication of the discriminatory 
measures to be apphed against the African and Asian communities.” 

Mr Garfield Todd (the Southern Rhodesian Premier), replying to 
Asian criticisms on Oct 25, emphasized that the Act in no way 
diminished the existing rights of Asians living in Southern Rhodesia, 
nor was it intended to prohibit visits for business or holiday purposes 
to Southern Rhodesia by Asians living in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland There would also be no change m the pmotice of per- 
mitting children of Asians resident in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to enter Southern Rhodesia for educational purposes, and “ in 
the practical applications of the laws to Asiatic visitors as little 
restriction as possible will be imposed ” 

Recent Southern Rhodesian legislative measures affecting 
racial policy axe summarized below. 

The Land Apportionment (Amendment) Act. A Bill to amend the 
Land Apportionment Act, which was published on Oct 8 and 
received a second readmg on Nov 11 by 19 votes to 10, provided 
(a) that African professors, lecturers, and students at the proposed 
Rhodesia University (see 13001 B), together with their wives and 
children, should be permitted to live on the University site, which 
IS in the European area of Salisbury , (b) that the Minister of Native 
Affairs might permit the establishment of mter-raoial clubs^ and 
hotels, and of recreational facilities — ^suoh as sports fllelds for Africans 
— ^m the European areaa of towns, if requested by the local authority ; 
and (c) that Africaai professional men might rent premises in European 
areas, with the Minister's permission, if adequate facilities were not 
available elsewhere. The Confederate Party strongly condemned the 
Bill as a ** blatant infringement of the principle of racial separation 
estabhshed in the country,” and a petition of protest bearing nearly 
4,000 signatures was presented to Parliament by Mr Keller (Inde- 
pendent Labour), who declared that if the Bill were accepted it 
would be ” the begiimmg of the end ” for White people in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The Government, which had announced its intention of resigning 
if the Bill were defeated, accepted a number of amendments in the 
Committee stage, whereby (a) only the families of Afrioau professors 
and lecturers, and not those of students, might live on the university 
site , (6) inter-racial clubs were required to confine themselves to 
cultural, welfare, and religious activities , (c) only Afrlcaus normally 
resident outside the Federation would be permitted to stay in inter- 
racial hotels , (d) no African professional rhen except advocates 

would be permitted to practise in European areas, and such per- 
mission would apply only in Salisbury and Bulawayo 

The Bill, as amended, passed its third reading on Nov 18 by 19 
votes to 10, SIX Government supporters voting ^th the Opposition. 
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The Nadve Industrial Workers* Unions BOl. A Bill grranting’ a 
limited measure of recogmtion to Xative trade tmions, for the first 
time in Southern Rhodesia, was Introduced into Parliament on 
Nov. 9 and referred to a select committee. Under the Bill, tmions 
would be enrolled by the Registrar of Native Industrial Unions, 
and would be reqnired to make available to him copies of their 
minutes and. audited accounts ; when the Registrar was satisfied 
that a union was functioning properly, be would allow it to proceed 
to full registration. Unions would be organized on an industrial 
and not a craft basis, only one being allowed in each industry m each 
centre ; the new system, however, would not cover agricultural or 
domestic workers, nor Africans working in mines with fewer than 
300 employees. Conditions of service would he regulated through 
Native Labour Boards (on which employers and registered nnions 
would be represented), under an independent chairman, and strikes 
by Native unions would be forbidden. 

3^Ir. Garfield Todd stated on Nov. 9 that the Government would 
be prepared to go farther than the Bill proposed, and to permit the 
creation of muons to which both Africans and Europeans could 
belong, if the Europeans desired it. The select committee would 
be able to go fully into the matter and could if it thought fit, bring 
forward a new Bill Mr. Todd pointed out that, although they were 
not officially recognized, many African nnions already existed, and 
negotiated in the settlement of wage disputes. Some were well 
conducted and deserved recognition and aid, whOst others were not 
well run and were not subject to any form of control. Some important 
industries had no organization whatever such as the Wankie 
Colliery, where earlier in the year 8,700 Africans had gone on strike. 
There was no doubt that the strikers had had just grievances, but it 
had been difficult to get any contact with them because they had no 
trade union oigamzation of any kind. It was important (Mr. Todd 
continued) that the Government should know whether workers had 
iust complaints, and that there should be an orgamzation or organiza- 
tions through which these complaints could be brought to official 
notice The Government therefore considered that legislation was 
necessary, but the Bill could only be regarded as an interim measure. 
Many people and organizations were deeply concerned with the 
subject, including the existing trade unions, the employers, and the 
Africans themselves, who had definite ideas and strong feelings on 
these matters, and the Bill could be improved with their assistance. 

Tke Munster for Native Affairs (Mr. P. B. Fletcher) announced 
on Oct. 15 that a Native Councils Bill, which would enable 
the Government gradually to hand over the responsibility for 
local government in Native townships to the Native residents, 
would be presented to the Southern Rhodesian Parliament m 
1955. Mr. Fletcher was speaking at Seki (near Salisbury), one 
of the first two African townships in Southern Rhodesia where 
Africans can obtam freehold title to land, at the liandmg-over 
of the agreement of purchase to the first African to buy land 
in the township. Under the Government’s scheme, Africans 
are able to buy a plot of land at Seki or Ntabazinduna, near 
Bulawayo, for £25, on condition that a buildmg valued at not 
less than £150 is erected on it withm two years. Seki, when 
completed, is planned to be a self-contained township covering 
5,000 acres, with a population of 25,000, and possessing its own 
schools, hospitals, churches, busmess centres, light mdustries, 
and recreational facilities. — (Federal Information Department, 
Salisbury - Cape Times) (Prev* rep, Immigration, 13333 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Football Pool Figures. 

In accordance with the terms of the Pool Betting Act (see 
13730 A), which came into force on Jan, 1 , 1955, figures were 
published for the first time on Jan. 19 by the large football 
pool firms givmg their percentage deductions for expenses and 
commission from the amounts subscribed to the pools for 
matches played on Jan. 1 . These were : Cope’s (London), 
20.49 per cent ; Shermans (Cardiff), 22 per cent ; Littlewoods 
(Liverpool), 19.6 per cent ; Vernons (Liverpool), 19,4 per cent ; 
Murphy’s (Edinburgh), 19.5 per cent ; Clarion (London), 
29.6 per cent. 

Cope’s, Littlewoods, Vernons, and Murphy’s are members 
of the Pool Promoters’ Association. Clarion Pools are run by 
the Labour Party, and, of the 29.6 deduction, 7.5 per cent was 
distributed to local Labour parties participating in the scheme. 
Under the terms of the Act, all the figures had to be certified 
by an accountant appointed by the respective local authority. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph * Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13730 A ; 13529 B.) 

B. INDIA. — Hydro-electric Development. - Opening 
of First Bhakra-Nangal Power Station. 

The Ganguwal power station, the first hydro-electric station 
completed under the Bhakra-Nangal project, was opened by 
President Prasad on Jan. 2 . The station, which lies on the 
Nangal Hydel canal 50 miles from Chandigarh (capital of the 
Indian Punjab), will produce 48,000 kilowatts of energy and 
will provide electric power for the States of Punjab, PEPSU, 
Rajasthan, and Himachal Pradesh. A second power-house on 
the Nangal Hydel canal at Kotla is scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1955. — (The Hmdu, Madras - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13789 A.) 


I C. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Bids for U.S. 
^ Contracts. - Easing of Conditions. 

! President Eisenliower issued an Executive Order on Dec. 17, 
1954, which considerably lowered the preference given to 
I American tenders for V S. Go\emment contracts under the 

Buy American ” Act. The Order directed Government 
1 departments to reject U.S. bids as unreasonable ” if they 
I were more than 6 per cent higher than foreign tenders, includmg 
; tariff duties and all delnerj" costs, or more than 10 per cent 
higher excludmg such charges, compared with the previous 
preference of some 20-25 per cent. It w^as laid dowm, how’ever, 
that the 6 per cent rule could be disregarded if the U.S. tenderer 
with the low^est bid undertook that the w’ork would be per- 
formed in an officially certified area of “ substantial unemploy- 
ment ” (i.e. areas where 6 per cent or more of the working 
population were unemployed). At the time of the Order 
48 major urban centres out of 148 listed by the Labour Depart- 
ment had been certified as having substantial unemployment, 
and an additional 97 minor areas were also m this category. 

The modifications had been foreshadowed in the President’s 
messag-e to Congress on March 30, 1954, on U S foreign trade policy 
(see 13590 A) They followed representations by Britain and other 
Enropean countries about the discrepancy between the rejection of 
theip bids on contracts and the avowed American policy of “ trade 
not aid.” 

On Jnne 23, 1954, a further rejection by the U S Army of two 
lowest British hi ds h ad been announced These were for two generators 
at the Chief Joseph Dam and for two smaller generators at the 
Dalles Dam on the Columbia River, near Portland (Oregon), for 
which the English Electric Export and Trading Company had 
tendered Sl. 976, 428 and 8815,393 respectively ; the contracts were, 
however, awarded to the Westmghonse Electric Corporation (the 
lowest American bidder), which had tendered 32,180,714 and $835,938 
Mr. Heathcoat-Amory (then Minister of State, Board of Trade) 
stated in the House of Commons on June 29, 1954, that the difference 
between the British tender and the lowest American one was sub- 
stantial *’ and that the result was therefore “extremely disappointing ” 
Representations stressing the importance which Britain attached 
I to the decisions on these contracts had been made while they were 
under consideration by the U.S. authorities, and further instructions 
had been sent to H M Ambassador m Washington to make repre- 
sentations “ at the highest level ” expressing “ our disappointment 
that this decision does not follow the more liberal pohcy which 
appeared to be foreshadowed by the President’s Message to Congress ” 
Mr. Thorneycroft President of the Board of Trade, said m a further 
statement ou Oct. 21 that the U S. Government had confirmed, in 
their reply to the British representations, that the U.K firm’s bids 
were the lowest which complied fully with the technical requirements, 
but had stated that, after weighing all the factors involved, the bid 
of the domestic firm had not been considered “ unreasonable ” under 
the provisions of the “ Buy American ” Act. 

A subsequent low bid by English Electric for two turbines 
at the Table Rock Dam on the Mississippi-Arkansas border 
was, however, accepted by the U.S. Army on Nov. 5 . The 
English Electric bid was $1,066,662, or $143,000 less than 
that made by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., the lowest American bidder — a difference of 11.82 per 
cent, or about 21 per cent after allowing for transport costs 
and tariff charges. — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. Chief Joseph Dam, 13012 A ; U.S. 

Trade Policy, 13685 C.) 

D. EGYPT. — Ratification of Suez Treaty. 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister (Dr. Fawzi) announced on 
Nov- 20 , 1954, that the Anglo-Bgyptian agreement for the 
progressive withdrawal of British forces from the Suez Canal 
Zone had been ratified by the Egyptian Government — ^which, 
he explained, had both legislative and executive powers — and 
had been signed by Colonel Nasser, the actmg head of State. 
Instruments of ratification were exchanged m Cairo on Dec. 6 
by British and Egyptian representatives. 

The Egyptian War Ministry had announced on Nov. 2 that 
troops had taken charge of security arrangements 
in the Suez Canal Zone- The appomtment of Major-General 
Taha Fath el-Dm as G.O.C., Land Forces, Suez Canal Zone, 
had been announced by the Egyptian Government on Oct. 28. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13833 A ; 13701 A.) 

E. ISLB OF MAN. — Abolition, of Double Taxation. 

A Bill abolishing double taxation for people residing in the 
Isle of Man who derive their income from the United Kmgdom 
was approved on Feb. 1 by the House of Keys. By arrangement 
with the Inland Revenue, the Bill will mean an additional 
income of approximately £35,000 a year to the Island, as the 
British Treasury will pay the Manx exchequer the difference 
between the U.K. standard rate of income tax (9s. in the £) 
and the Manx standard rate of income tax (5s. m the £). 

(Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Sir Winston ClinrciiUrs 

Woodford Speeclu - Parliameaatary Statement on 
** German Aims Telegram* 

In tHe course of a speecii made by Six Winston Churchili at 
Woodford (bis constituency) on Nov, 28, 1954, the Prime 
^Minister said iMer alia ; I believe I was the first well-known 
person to publicly state the fact that we must have Germany 
on our side against Russian Communist aggression. Even 
before the war had ended, and while the Germans were 
surrendering in hundreds of thousands ... I telegraphed to 
Lord Montgomery directing him to be careful in collecting the 
German arms, to stack them so that the 3 ’ could easily be issued 
again to the German soldiers whom we should have to work 
with if the Soviet advance continued.” 

The Prime Minister's remark aroused much comment m Britain 
and abroad. The Times^ in an editorial on Xov. 25, said that it was 
** impossible to see what purpose or good it can serve at this time,” 
and added : ** Sir tVinstoii Churchill was the architect of victory, 
the first to awaken the Western mind to the nature of the Soviet 
threat after the war, and now the most tireless and most sincere in 
seekiis^ an aceonunodation with the Comniiinist Powers . . How 
much greater the pity that he threw in his ill-timed remark. It 
will certainly not help to convince the Russians that the Western 
Powers are straightforward in their declarations of peace today 
Xor, by suggesting that we were ready to use Nazi-mdoctrlnated 
troops in 1945 will it help the cause of West German rearmament 
now . . 

The Moscow paper Pravdu, in its issue of Xov. 28, attacked Sir 
Winston Churchill for what it described as the betrayal ” of Russia 
as a war-time ally, and described his Woodford statement as “ the 
self-exposure of a politician who has many a time concealed his 
aggressive plans by hypocritical phrases ” 

In response to a question by -Mr. S^^dney Silverman (Lab.), 
who asked the Prune Minister whether he would publish the 
text of the messages he had sent in 1945 to General Eisenhower 
[then Supreme Allied Commander m the West] relating to 
the storing and preservation of German armaments with a view 
to their re-issue in certain eventualities,” the following written 
reply was made by Sir Winston Churehili on Nov, 25 : 

” The relevant message to General Eisenhower has already been 
published. I included it in Volume VI of The Second World War 
(page 499). It read as follows * 

* May 9, 1945. — I have heard with some concern that the Germans 
are to destroy all their aircraft tn situ, I hope that this policy will 
not be adopted in regard to weapons and other forms of equipment 
We may have great need of these some day, and even now they 
might be of use, both m Prance and especiaUy in Italy. I think we 
ought to keep eveirthing worth keeping. The heavy cannon I 
preserved from the last war fired constantly from the heights of 
Dover m this war.' 

“ I may also direct attention ” <the Prime Mmister added) “ to the 
reference to the situation m Denmark made in a message sent a 
few days earlier to the Foreign Secretary, of which the foUowing 
extract was published on page 469 of the same volume : 

‘ May 5, 1945. — In the North Eisenhower threw in an American 
corps -^th great dexterity to help Montgomery in his advance on 
Lfibeck. He got there with 12 hours to spare. There were reports 
from the British Naval Attachd at Stockholm, which we are testing, 
that, according to Swedish information, the Russians have dropped 
parachutists a few miles south of Copenhagen and that Communist 
activities have appeared there. It now appears there were only two 
parachutists. We are sending in a moderate holding force to Copen- 
hagen by air, and the rest of Denmark is being rapidly occupied . . . 
by our fast-moving armoured columns. I think therefore, having 
regard to the Joyous feeling of the Danes and the abject submission 
and would-be partisaiiship of the surrendered Huns, we shall head 
our Soviet friends off at this point too 

The matter was again raised in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 1 by Mr. Shinwell (Minister of Defence in the Labour 
Government), who said that Sir Winston’s Woodford speech 
had caused “ confusion and bewilderment ” in the public mind. 

After pointing out that there was no reference whatever in TUe 
Second World War to the tel^am mentioned by the Prime Minister, 
nor any mention of the possibihty of rearming surrendered German 
troops, Mr. ShinweH suggested that the Prime Munster might in fact 
never have sent such a telegram but might have confused it with the 
many other messages he had sent at the time. He also pointed out 
that Sir Winston's messages to President Truman and General 
Eisenhower in 1945. though expressing concern at the spread of 
Oommunism in the Balkans and the possibility of a Russian threat 
to Scandinavia, also made no mention of the rearming of 
surrendered German soldiers. 

Sir Wiaston Churchill, in reply, said that an extensive search 
had failed to disclose any trace of the telegram he had mentioned 
in his Woodford speech, and agreed with Mr. Shinwell that 
the telegram might never have been sent at all or that he (the 
Prime Minister) might have confused it with other messages 
sent at the time. Sur Winston made the following statement 
to the House setting forth the considerations which had been 
in his mind at the time of the German surrender. 


“ When I spoke at Woodford I was under the rooted impression 
that not only had I sent this telegram to Field-Marshal Montgomei-y, 
but also that I had published it in the sixth volume of The Second 
World War, In fact, the telegram was not published m the book. I 
am sorry that in my speech at Woodford I failed to observe the rule 
which I have so often inculcated in others : ‘ Always verify your 
quotation-' Otherwise I should certainly not have ma de this particular 
point . . . Therefore, I express my regrets to the House for what I 
said last week. 

“ It may well be that I never used these precise words in a telegram 
to Field-Marshal Montgomery. Indeed, it may he, as Mr. Shinwell 
has suggested, that it was never sent at all. At any rate, it has not 
been traced in the official records, although a search of the utmost 
extent has been made and is still contmuing. I have asked Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and he has rephed that he would, at my request, 
look through any private records that he may have. 

“ There are, as Shinwell said, various explanations of this. I 
do not exclude one, which he himself suggested, that the message 
might have been mixed up. He said that I might have been confused 
in my mind, * You know the sort of thing that happens ' — those, I 
think, were his words We all make factual mistakes from time to 
tune. It may be that there are some other reasons, however. It may 
be that the telegram to General Eisenhower, which has been published 
in my book, superseded my original intention of sending such a 
message to General Montgomery. In any case, all was happily 
overtaken in a few days by events. An entirely new situation pre- 
sented itself. The immediate emergency did not mature. 

“ No Cabinet assent was sought for this particular telegram. It 
was only of a precautionary character and, if it were sent at ^1, 
it went only as one of scores of similar messages which were passing 
at the time about the German surrender Anyhow, if there is any 
telegram and any question of respousibihty for it, I accept it for 
myself, 

“ When I come to the facts of what I did m 1945, what I intended 
to do, and the motives ammating them, I have no misgivings. In 
those days of victory the thought which filled my mind was that all 
the efforts we had made to free Europe from a totalitarian regime 
of one kind might go for nought if we allowed so much of Europe 
to fall into the grip of another totalitarian regime from the east- 
This is the theme of the sixth volume of my hook This was the 
tragedy which came ou us in our hour of triumph. The realization 
of it filled many of the messages which I sent at that time. I sent an 
awful lot at different levels. I may easily have been in error as to 
any particnlar one. 

"The attitude of our Russian allies at that time gave ample 
grounds for this fear. We had taken up the sword ia 1939 on behalf 
of the independence of Poland. What was happening to Poland m 
1945 ? What has happened to it since 1 I also had the gravest 
anxieties about the fate of Denmark in May, 1945. If the Soviet 
forces had overrun Denmark they would have controlled the Baltic, 
with all that that involved In such circumstances the same kind 
of situation would have arisen as that which, four years later, com- 
pelled the Western world to create NATO, to contemplate the E.D.C. 
arrangements, and now to sign the London and Paris agreements. 

The situation which we faced in May, 1945, was grave and. 
threatening. I can find no better words to describe it than those 
which I used in my telegram of May 12 [19453 to President Truman, 
the telegram which I have called ‘ the Iron Curtain telegram ' As 
it states absolutely my line of thought. I ask the indulgence of the 
House to read it. This was [the telegram] to President Truman : 

* I a-m profoundly concerned about the European situation. I 
leam that half the American Air Force in Europe has already begun 
to move to the Pacific theatre The newspapers are full of the great 
movement of the American armies out of Europe. Our armies are also 
. . . likely to undergo a marked reduction. The Canadian Army will 
certainly leave. The French are weak and difficult to deal with. 
Anyone can see that in a very short space of time our armed power 
on the Continent will have vanished except for moderate forces to 
hold down Germany. 

‘ Meanwhile, what is to happen about Russia ? I have always 
worked for friendship with Russia but, like you, I feel deep anxiety 
because of their misinterpretation of the Yalta decisions, their attitude 
towards Poland, their overwhelming influence in the Balkans, except 
m Greece, the difficulties they make about Vienna, the combination 
of Russian power and tbe territories under their coutrol or occupied, 
coupled with the Communist technique m so many other countries, 
and above all their power to maintain very large armies in the field 
for a long time What will be the position in a year or two when 
the British and American Armies have melted and the IFrenoh has 
not yet been formed on any major scale; when we may have a 
handful of divisions, mostly French, and when Russia may choose to 
keep two or three hundred on active service ? 

‘ An Iron Curtain is drawn down upon their front. We do not 
know what is going on behind. There seems little doubt that the 
whole of the region east of the line Lutbeck-Trieste-Corfa wiE soon 
be completely in their han^. To this must be added a further enorm- 
ous area conquered by the American armies between Eisenach and 
the Elbe, which will, I suppose, in a few weeks be occupied by the 
Russian power when the Americans retreat. All kinds of arrangements 
will have to be made by General Eisenhower to prevent another 
immense flight of the German population westward as the enormous 
Muscovite advance Into the centre of Europe takes place. And then 
the curtain will descend again to a very large extent, if not entirely. 
Thus a broad hand of many hundreds of miles of Russian-occupied 
territories will isolate us from Poland. Meanwhile the attention of 
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onr peoples will be occupied m inflicting’ seventies upon Germany, ; 
which IS rained and prostrate and it would be open to the Russians 
m a short time to advance if they chose to the North ?ea and the i 
Atlantic : 

‘ Surely it is vital now to come to an imderetanding with Russia, f 
or to see where we are wnth her before w e weaken our armies mortally » 
or retire to the zones of occupation This can only be done hv a 1 
personal meeting. I should be most grateful for your opinion or 
advice Of course we may take the view' that Russia wull behave 
impeccably, and no doubt that offers the most eonvement solution 
To sum up, this issue of a settlement with Russia before our strength 
has gone seems to me to dwarf all others ’ ” i 

The Prime Munster contmued : Even if the telegram does not 
exist [i.e the telegram mentioned in the Woodford speech], in general 
spirit it IS not contrary to my thoughts In addition to what would 
inevitably have come to pass had the Soviets continued their advance 
into the Low Countries and towards the sea, there was another set 
of considerations to be borne m mind As we had in General 
Montgomery's theatre alone more than 1,000,000 disarmed German 
prisoners -of -war who had surrendered to us, I felt we were responsible 
for taking measures for their protection ; and if we were unable to 
carry out our terms of capitulation or to afford them that protection 
for which we were responsible, it might become a matter of honour 
as wen as of policy to give them back their arms 

** No trouble could m any case have arisen with the Soviets unless 
they had contmued their advance to a point at which they forced 
the breakmg-out of a new war between Russia and her Western 
allies. To prevent such a disaster, it might have been a help to warn 
them that in such a case we should certainly rearm the German 
prisoners in our hands, who altogether, meluding those m Italy, 
numbered 2,500,000 It was never necessary to tell them because 
they did not do what I felt we had to consider . . . 

“ I may say that I did not judge the German Army of thaftame, 
whatever may have been their political label, by that label I think 
the majority were ordinary people compelled mto military service 
and flghtmg desperately m defence of their native land. I also 
suggest to the House that m modern times war should not be decided 
on questions of nationality or of the past conduct of any nation, 
but only on the new guilt of aggression Resistance to aggression 
must be our dominating thought. That was where I stood at the 
moment of victory in 1945, and that is where I heheve a large majority 
of the House stands today I am not unduly disheartened by the 
Russian reaction to what I said last week Pravda, like the Daily 
Worker, can always be turned on or off at will. I have always tried 
to measure what are the true Russian interests at this present time 
in history. There lies the key. Personally, I believe their interest is 
in peace and plenty ...” 

In a further statement to the House on Dee. 7, the Prime 
Minister said tliat it had not been possible to find “ the text 
of any message sent by me to Field-Marshal Montgomery in 
May, 1945, concemmg captured German arms ” ; that every 
effort was bemg made to find it ; and that it would be officially 
published if it were found. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

A. TANGANYIKA. -- Constitutional Reform. - 
Composition of New Legislature. 

The Governor of Tanganyika (Sir Edward Twinmg) 
announced on Dec. 2 that, as from the start of the next session 
in April, 1955, the unofficial membership of the Legislative 
Council would consist of 10 Africans, 10 Asians (mcludmg 
Arabs), and 10 Europeans, a total of 30 unofficial members 
against 31 on the official side. The announcement implemented 
the recommendation of the Committee on Constitutional 
Development that the Council’s unofficial members should be 
drawn equally from the three races in the Territory, though 
origmally it had been stated that there would be 28 official 
and 27 unofficial members — ^nine of each race, representmg 
each of the eight provmces and the municipality of Dar-es- 
Salaam. The proposal to increase the unofficial membership 
by a further three members — ^with a consequent mcrease m 
official members to maintain their majority of one^ — ^followed 
discussions with the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, who visited Tanganyika in October. The three additional 
unofficial members will represent interests not fully covered 
by the geographical representation. 

Sir Edward Twinmg also annonneed (a) that he had asked 
organizations representing different oomnmnities and interests to 
submit names of persons whom they considered most suitable for 
nomination by him ; and (6) that, if a general wish existed, the 
electoral principle would be encouraged on local government bodies 
such as municipal or town councils 

The present Legislative Council consists of 15 official members 
and 14 unofficial members, of whom seven are European, three 
Asian, and four African. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13639 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Seine-InfSrieure Department renamed. 

It was announced in Pans on Jan. 21 that the dSpartement 
of Seme-Inffirieure, on the Channel coast, had been authorized 
by the Government to change its name to Seme-Maritime. 
The departement includes Rouen, Le Havre and Dieppe. 

(Le Monde, Pans) 


C. JORDAN. — London Discussions on Revision of 
Anglo-Jordanian Treaty. - New Financial Agreement. 

The Prime Minister of Jordan, Tevffik Abulhuda, informed 
the Jordanian House of Deputies on Nov. 7, 1954, that in 
view of the mternational situation, the altered situation in 
Eg^-pt, and the expected change of situation in Iraq,” his 
Government thought of amending the Anglo- Jordanian treaty 
of 1948, and that negotiations w'ould start shortly. The British 
Foreign Office confirmed on Nov. 8 that the Jordanian Govern- 
ment had made informal approaches ” about a revision of 
the treaty m certain respects.” 

It was pointed out at the Foreign Office that although there was 
no provision m the treaty (which runs for 20 years but may be 
revised after 15 years) for a revision of its terms before 1963, the 
British Government would be prepared to consider any suggestions 
which Jordan might wish to make [An annex to the treaty provides 
for the mamtenance of R A F. units at Amman and Mafrak airfields, 
and for the co-ordination of defence questions by the British and 
Jordanian Governments through a permanent jomt advisory body. 
Britain also has the right to station troops in Southern Jordan and, 
under the treaty, pays an annual subsidy of £7,500,000 for the support 
of the ALTab Legion This subsidy is paid mto an account of the 
Legion m London, and not to the Jordanian Government.] 

Discussions on a possible revision of the treaty w'ere 
accordmgly held in London on Dec. 21-23, the Jordanian 
Government bemg represented by Tevffik Abulhuda and 
Anwar Nuseibi (the Defence Minister), whilst Britain w^as 
represented by Mr. Nutting, Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office, and Mr. Evelyn Shuckhurgh, Assistant Under-Secretary 
for Middle East Affairs, Foreign Office. It was stated on 
Dec. 23 that the talks had been ‘‘ purely exploratory.” Kmg 
Hussein of Jordan had arrived in London on Dec. 19 together 
with his Prime Minister and Defence Minister but took no 
direct part in the negotiations. 

Details of a new Anglo- Jordanian financial agreement were 
announced in London on Dec. 22, foUowmg discussions between 
a Jordanian delegation, led by the Mmisters of Fmance and 
Economics, and British Treasury officials. The agreement 
provided for British financial assistance to Jordan amountmg 
to £2,500,000 m the financial year beginnmg April 1955, of 
which £750,000 would be a grant-in-aid to help the Jordanian 
Government balance its budget, and £1,750,000 would be an 
interest-free loan to be spent on a number of agreed projects 
included in Jordan’s five-year economic development plan. 
The grant-in-aid for 1955-56 was the same as the amounts 
granted in 1953-54 and 1954-55, whilst the loan compared 
with £500,000 m 1953-54 and £1,600,000 in 1954-55. 

The Jordanian five-year plan (1953-58) covers such projects 
as irrigation, canalization of the Yarmuk River, food pro- 
duction, exploitation of mineral resources, and improvement 
of communications by the construction of roads, railways, and a 
new port at Aqaba. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev* rep. U.K.-Jordanian Treaty, 9*75 A ; 

Financial Aid, 13261 B ; Five-year Plan, 13048 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Purchase Tax Changes. 

It was announced on Jan. 21 that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had issued Orders (subject to parliamentary 
approval) altering the rates of purchase tax on the foUowmg 
classes of goods as from Jan, 24 : 

Fur skins, fur apparel and fur rugs — ^reduced from 75 to 50 per 
cent ; paper serviettes, doyleys, table covers, shelf paper, and 
similar paper articles — ^reduced from 50 to 25 per cent ; household 
2 nops — exempted , scientific and clinical thermometers and 
barometers — ^no longer liable to the tax charges on similar articles 
used as household appliances ; auxiliary motors for attachment to 
pedal cycles — hitherto free, now made subject to a tax of 25 per cent. 

It was authoritatively stated that the reduction of purchase tax 
on fur goods, without waiting until the Budget, was a measure of 
relief to a craft mdustry similar to that given to the jewellery mdustry 
in the pre -Budget tax reductions of January 1954. The heavy rate 
of purchase tax had affected the home market for the more expensive 
fur coats to such an extent that production had had to he reduced 
and foreign buyers were turmng for their purchases to Pans or 
New York rather than to London. 

The net cost to the Exchequer of all the changes in a full 
year was estimated at just under £500,000. 

(Treasury Press Office) <Prev. rep. 13557 A ; 13484 A.) 

E. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishop of Chester. 

The Rt. Rev. Gerald Ellison (44), Suffragan Bishop of 
WiUesden, was nominated by H.M. the Queen on Jan. 11 as 
Bishop of Chester in succession to Dr. Douglas Crick, resigning 
on Feb. 1 . — (Church Times) (Prev. rep. 13952 B-) 
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KEESUCG’S CONTEM?pi^Y ARCHIVES 


FEBRUARY ^955 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Resignation ff M. Mal^ikov. - 
Marshal Bulganin appointed Mhustj^. 

Zhufeov becomes Minister of Deface. - M. Malenkov 
appointed Minister for Electrical Power Stations. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (consisting of the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, sitting m joint 
session} met in Moscow from Feb 3 to Feb. 9. The followmg 
important Government changes were anno^ced during the 
session : the resignation of M. Malenkov from the post of 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (Prime Mumter), ^^^^h he 
had held for nearlv 23 months since Marshal Stalm s ^^^th ; me 
appointment as Prime Minister of Marshal 
Minister of Defence ; and the appointment of Marshal Zhuko\ 
as Defence Minister tice Marshal Bulganm. 

At the Supreme Soviet's session on Feb, 8, the chairman of 
the Soviet of the Union (M. Voikov) read a letter from M. 
2da!enkov in which he asked to be relieved of his duties as 
Prmie Minister, and in which he admitted 
responsibihtv ” for the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
had arisen in Soviet agriculture. The Siyreme Soviet 
unanimouslv agreed to accept the resignation of M. Malenlmy, 
wiio v^as present when his letter of resignation was read, ihe 

letter was worded as follows ; i ^ 

I be<T to be relieved of the post of chairman of the Council of 
aimisters of the C.S.R R. Mt request Is prompted by bi^m^-hSe 
considerations of the need to strengthen the leadership of the Conned 
of ^fmistei^ and the desiraoility of having a Chairman who possesses 
greater erpcnence in government activities 

I clearlv see that my inadeqnate esnpenence m local work and m 
the direct snperdsion of particular branches of the national economy 
has had a detriraeiital eiTeot npoii the fiilfilineTit of the compbcated 
and important duties of Chairman of the Coimcil of * 

I see particularly elearlv mv fault and responsibility for the imsatis- 
factorr state of affairs in ngi'icnltore, because, for a nomber of yeara, 

I had' been entrusted with the duty of controlling and pidi^ the 
work of the central agricultural bodies, and of the local party and 
govemmeTit organizations in the sphere of agri^ltime . 

On the initiative and under the leadership of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Partv, a general programme has been woritea 
out to overcome the lag m agriculture, and to achieve its rapid 
development This programme is based on the only correct prmc^e 
— the further development of heavy industry to the maximum- i ne 
fulfilment of this programme can alone create the necessary conoitioiis 
for a real advance in the output of all the consumer gooas needed 
It is to be expected that various bourgeois sensation-mongep wiu 
resort to slanderous inventions with regard to my statement, and 
to the fact of my release from the post of Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. But we will ignore these lies and slanders. To everyone 
of us the mterests of our country, our people, and the Commumsb 
Party come above ad else. 

In requesting to be released from the post of Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, I want to assure the Supreme Soviet thax, in 
the new field placed in my charge, I shall, 

the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the bomet 
Government, fulfil conscientiously those responsibilities with whicn 
I shall he entrusted.” 

^Mien the Supreme Soviet reconvened some two hours later, 
M. Nikita Klmischev (First Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R.) proposed that Marshal Nikolai Bulganin 
should succeed M. IVlalenkov as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. M. Kliruschev praised Marshal Bulganin for his 
“ great experience m political, State, and economic activities, 
and expressed confidence that a Government headed by mm 
would ‘‘ secure the development of heavy industry and, on 
this basis, of the light and food industries and agriculture. 
IVIarshai Bulganm’s appointment as Chairman of the Council oi 
Ministers was unanimously confirmed by the Supreme Soviet. 

Marshal Nikolai Bulganin (60). who is not a professional soldier, 
was bom at Nizhni-Novgorod (now Gorki), and is 
middle-class origin. The son of a factory accountant, he attended a 
commercial secondary school, interested hims^ in econoimc 
financial qnestions, and joined the Communist Party before the October 

revolution. During the early years of the Conumuust repine he 
mainly concerned with organizational and counter-intelligence wo^, 
and in the Thirties helped to oi^anize the electrical industry. He 
was Mavor of Moscow from 1933-1937, and was also chairman of 
the State Bank. After the German invasion ki 1941 he be^me a 
member of the mitary Council, and was entrusted by Maijhal 
with the co-ordination of several departments vital, to the soviet 
war effort— the ferrous and non-ferrous metals, rubber, cellulose aiid 
other industries. He organized the civilian defence of Moscow with 
great ability at the time of the German advance on the capital, and. 
was subsequently given the task of supervising the political md^trma- 
tionof thearmed forces. CreatedaMarshal of the Soviet Union 

the end of the war, he succeeded Marshal Stalm as Mimste^or the 
Armed Forces in 1946, and at the same time became Yice-Preraier. 
He relmquished the post of Mmister for the Armed Forces m 1948, 
hut re-entered M. Malenkovas Cabinet in 1953, after the death of 
Marshal Stalin, as a Vice-Premier and Minister of Defence. 


Marshal Bulgarun made his first speech as Prime MinMer to 
the.ratiprem^‘SoWt^ on Feb. 9, extracts bemg given below: 

Heavy Industry. Heavy industry is the basis of the defensive 
capacity of our country and our military forces. Without our hea^ 
mdustrvwe should not have achieved victorv dnnt^ the war . . . 
industry provides for the development of aU branches of 
economy, and is the source of the constant growth of the well-bem» of 
our people.” 

Agriculture. Dne of -the Government’s most 
would be to put into effect the measures worked out by the Uoai- 
munist Party on agrieultore, which were directed 
the growing demands of the population, ^ong the ^ 

achieving this goal were increased crop iower losses tom, 

the harvest, and the reclamation of virgin land The further 
ment of agriculture required an increased supply ^ 

other machinery, which could be provided only by ^/ajy mtotry. 
The production of consumer goods would be expanded 
present year on the basis of heavy industry and agricultar . 

Productivity Problems. Special attention would have to he 
scientific research and its application to production In spite of niany 
technical achievements, there were still “’^any . oi? 

the appUcation of modem methods to Production The year 1955 
would be - a year of further improvement in 

Soviet people,” since industrial production would he ^ 

9 5 per cent over 1954 and by SO per cent over 19o0 One of 

important factors was an increase in labour prodimtivity, 

this vital matter there are serious shortcomings 0^3" of 

of increasing labour productivity can we raise 

consumer goods ” The cost of the Government apparato would have 

to be reduced, and bureaucracy brought to an end. 

Relations with the West. Mairahal BT^? 3 ,iun said that frien^ 
relations had ensted dnrmB the war ’’ftweeji the Umted St^, 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Dniou, and that it ws^ not om mu^ 
that they have changed ” He declared that the lyestem Fow^ 
were basing their policy not on friendship and co-operation but on 
« positions of strength,” while the Soviet Union stood for 
tions and relations which lead to a reduction 

These negotiations could only be successful if all parties strove 
towards this end 

Formosa. After declarmg that the United States 
“ a dangerous road ” over Formosa, Marshal Bulganin said . 

IS astonished at the attitude which is taken in connexion with that 

problem by the United Nations Until now it haa not 

aggressive action ot the U S.A. against rhlna, and has not 

tom the U S A the Immediate withdrawal ot her 

Formosa and the restoration of the legitimate rights of the CMn^ 

People’s Republic. The policy of the Ohinese Government roncern^ 

that problem has the complete approval and support of 

The Chmese People’s Republic has the sympathy of the 

and of all progressive manki n d because she is leading a struggle 

for a just cause, for the honour and independence of her 

In that noble cause, the Chinese people can count upon the help oi 

their faithful friend, the Soviet Union.” 

Defence. Since the war the Government had done ” tremendous 
work” in supplsdng the Soviet armed forces with modem weapons, 
and the armed forces were ready to fulfil any ins-^ctior^ ® ^ 
Communist Party and Soviet Government.” Mamhal f 

that history had shown that “ all who have attonked us 
their doom,” and that ” our people have always been able 
up for themselves ” The country’s defensive capacity would contmue 
to be one of the Govemment’s mam concerns. 

Marshal Grigori Zhukov — ^who commanded tlie Soviet forces 
which captured Berlin in 1945, and who, unlike Marshal 
Bulo-anin, is a professional soldier — ^was appointed jMimster oi 
Defence on Dec. 9 in succession to Marshal Bulganin. 

I Marshal Zhukov (58) entered the Russian Army in 1918 , joined the 
Commnnist Party a year later, and has had an excluavely 
career Chief of the Soviet General Staff during the S^ond World 
War, he halted the German offensive at the gates ^ 
sequently organized the Soviet Army’s break-thro^h 
and m November, 1944, took over command of the armies ^ 

a senes of great connter-offensives, ^ove the SSl 

and Poland, advanced into Eastern Germany, 

He accepted the surrender of the German Army in 194e on he^lf 
the Soviet High Command. For some time after the war he 
Soviet C -m-C and High Commissioner 
cordial relations with General Eisenhower 
Montgomery, the US. and British commanders-m-cMef. 

1946, Marshal Zhukov was released from that :^st and 

the relatively minor post of commander of the Odessa garrison. F 

somryears thereafter he remained in obscurity 

or no mention in the Soviet Press, though continuing to ^ 

of the Communist Party’s Central (Jmmittee f 

death he entered the Malenkov Cabinet ^ Fust 

Defence. Marshal Zhukov holds many high Soviet 

was made a Knight of the Bath by the British Government for his 

part m the defeat of Germany. 

It was announced at the final session onJFeb. M. 

Malenkov had been appointed Mini^r for 
Stations (a post hitherto held by M.^exei 
would also be a Deputy Premier in the Council of Ministers. 
(Soviet Weekly - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Supreme Soviet^ A*) 
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A. UGANDA. — Test Case on Deposition of Kabaka 
of Buganda. - Report and Recommendations of Hancock 
Commission. - Bnaing of State of Emergency. - Forma- 
tion of All-Uganda Party. 

A civil action to test the legality of the British Government’s 
deposition and deportation of the Kabaka of Buganda in 
November, 1953, was heard in the Uganda High Court from 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 7, 1954, before the Chief Justice of Buganda, 
Mr- J- B. Griffin, Q C The case was brought by three of the 
Kabaka’s nominees in the Lukiko against four unofficial 
members and the Attorney-General of Uganda, Mr. Ralph 
Dreschheld, Q.C. It was claimed that the Kabaka’s deposition 
was null and void and that the Lukiko members were not 
entitled to take their seats because their appointments had 
not been confirmed by him. The Attorney-General was named 
in the ease “ because it is obviously directed at the British 
Government.” 

For the plaintiffs, Mr W J. K. Diplook, Q.C , conceded that in 
dealing with the Kabaka and with subsequent events the Crown 
would have had a perfect right to withdraw from the Uganda Agree- 
ment of 1900 hy act of State, and that no court could then have 
questioned its action The Crown had purported, however, to fulfil 
the 1900 Agreement, and although the British Government were 
therefore still subject to its provisions they had not acted m con- 
formity with them He also argued that if the Kabaka, the chiefs, 
and the people had all not co-operated loyally there might have 
been grounds under the Agreement for wathdrawmg recogmtion 
from the Kabaka, but m actual fact the charge had only been made 
against the Kabaka alone 

Mr. Piplock recalled that the Governor, on the instructions of the 
British Government, had endeavoured to induce the Kabaka to sign 
three undertakings promising to abide by the Government’s decision. 
The Kabaka, however, had refused to sign without consulting the 
appropriate constitutional organ set up under the 1900 Agreement 
to represent the people of Buganda [i e, the Lukikol, and for this 
reason recognition had been withdrawn from him Mr Uiplock 
challenged the right of the Secretary of State to be the sole judge 
of whether the Kabaka, the chiefs and the people were co-operatmg 
loyally according to the terms of the agreement. He contended that 
the Governor had deported the Kabaka before the emeigency had 
been proclaimed and had infringed the 1900 Agreement by appointing 
regents, an eventuality only provided for during the Kabaka’s 
mmority , submitted that the Governor had no right to bring 
emergency powers into force on Nov. 30, 1953, as the country w’as 
entirely tranquil ; and claimed that if recognition had been with- 
drawn from the Kabaka under the Agreement, the Kabaka’s powers 
could not be carried out by Ministers as regents, even under customary 
law. 

Mr. Dresohfleld, for the defendants, argued that the withdrawal 
of recognition and the appomtment of regents were acts of State 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, and were outside the court’s 
jurisdiction At best, all that the court could do was to submit the 
question to the Secretary of State, whose answer would he final The 
court could no more inquire into the withdrawal of recognition from 
the Kabaka than it could into a withdrawal of recogmtion “ from 
the King of Spam or the Emperor of Abyssima ” Mr S Chapman 
(also appearing for the defendants) contended that the Uganda treaty 
had never been laid before the British Parliament and that nothing 
in it could alter its status as a quasi treaty — quasi because it had 
been made with a native ruler who was not recogmzed as head of a 
sovereign State. In any case, it gave the British Government powers 
to protect and overrule, and left their prerogative unfettered and 
ummpaired. 

The Kabaka, in evidence taken in London and read to the court, 
stated that he invariably consulted his three Ministers on every 
major matter of admimstration and policy and that, although he 
had the theoretical right to reject their advice, he had never done so 
in any major matter. He domed that there had been any difference 
between himself and his Mimsters on the question of signing the 
undertakings presented to him by the Governor, saying that it was, 
in fact, on the advice of his three Ministers that he had refused all 
the Governor’s requests at their final meeting. When asked by Mr. 
Dresohfileld whether the memorandum of March, 1953, on constitu- 
tional reform had been kept secret from the Lukiko until it had been 
agreed and signed, the Kahaka, whilst denying that he had signed 
it, nevertheless admitted that he had agreed to it without consulting 
the Lukiko ; he had done this, he said, because the document stated 
that the Luiiko would be consulted on matters that concerned it. 

The Chief Justice, delivering judgment on Nov. 4, rejected 
the plamtiffs’ case on the ground that the Kabaka had no 
legal right to recognition, and that the Crown could not 
therefore be forced to recognize him as African ruler of Buganda. 
However, in case the question went to appeal and his ruling 
was found to be wrong, the Chief Justice discussed the question 
of whether any right to withdraw recognition under Article 6 
of the Uganda Agreement of 1900 had arisen on Nov. 30, 1953. 
He foimd m this respect that the Colonial Secretary had been 
mistaken because, although the Kabaka had certainly failed 
to abide by decisions of policy, in which case the Crown could 
have invoked Article 20, there had been no failure of the kind 
visualized in Article 6— i.e., failure to co-operate loyaUy in 
matters of the day-to-day administration and organization of 
the Kingdom of Buganda. 


The Kabaka’s refusal to abide by decisions of policy as com- 
municated to him, said the Chief Justice, clearly at that stage 
constituted a disregard on his part of his duty under the terms of 
the Agreement to acknowledge and abide by the oyerrule of the 
Crown through the Protectorate Government.” It was manifest that, 
the Kabaka having evinced an intention to pursue a disloyal policy, 
the Crown could perfectly correctly have exercised its rights under 
Article 20 and brought the agreement to an end Similarly, recogni- 
tion could have been withdrawn by an act of State In fact, however, 
the withdrawal had been made under Article 6, which did not deal 
with co-operation in the abstract hut with co-operation m the 
organization and administration of Buganda — an obligation not 
placed on the Kabaka alone, but on the Kabaka, chiefs and people 
conjunctively. Article 20, in contrast, did not deal exclusively with 
organization and admimstration but with wider matters of policy, 
and the obligations which it placed upon the Kabaka, chiefs, or 
people existed disjunctively The Chief Justice recogmzed that if 
the Kabaka had consulted the Lukiko a situation might quickly have 
arisen m which all three parties might have failed m their obligations, 
“ but that stage had not been reached.” He found, therefore, m the 
event of an appeal against his decision being successful, that “ a 
right under Article 6 of the agreement to withdraw recogmtion had 
not arisen on Nov 30, 1953.” The Attorney-General’s argument that 
withdrawal was an act of State was rejected on the ground that the 
British Government, m withdrawing recogmtion from the Kabaka, 
had purported to apply its legal rights under Article 6 of the 
Agreement of 1900. 

Apart from this, the Chief Justice held that the Governor had a 
perfect right to bring the emergency powers Order-in-Council into 
operation, and that the regents had been lawfully appointed 

The agreed recommendations of the Conference, which had 
met from June 24 to Sept. 17, 1954, at Namirembe (near 
Kampala) under the chairmanship of Sir Keith Hancock to 
consider the constitutional problems of Buganda, were pub- 
lished as a White Paper on Nov. 16. The Conference proposed, 
among other things, that the Kingdom of Buganda, under the 
Kabaka’s government, should continue to be an integral part 
of the Protectorate ; that the conduct of public aflairs in 
Buganda should be m the hands of Ministers ; and that, while 
all the traditional dignities of the Kabaka should be fully 
safeguarded, Kabakas should m future be constitutional rulers 
bound by a Solemn Engagement to observe the conditions of 
the agreements regarding the Constitution and not to prejudice 
the security and welfare of the Buganda people and the 
Protectorate. 

The White Paper also contamed {a) an explanatory memor- 
andum issued by the Namirembe Conference, and {b) a state- 
ment by the Governor of Uganda (Sir Andrew Cohen) on a 
number of separate recommendations regardmg the Executive 
and Legislative Councils of Uganda, as an immediate step 
towards implementing the Government’s policy of constitutional 
development for Uganda as a whole. 

It was stated m an introductory section to the White Paper, 
and announced in the House of Commons on the same day 
by the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd), that the judg- 
ment of the Chief Justice of Buganda in the test case before 
the Uganda High Court, and the constitutional proposals of 
the Namirembe Conference (“which, if accepted by the Lukiko, 
will settle satisfactorily the points of difterence which arose 
last year ”) had created “ a new situation m which there is both 
need and opportunity for a new approach to the question of 
the Kabaka.” The statement continued . “ H.M. Government, 
after full consultation with the Governor, have therefore 
decided that, subject to certain conditions and after a suitable 
interval, the Lukiko should be given the opportunity to choose 
whether a new Kabaka should be elected or whether Kahaka 
Mutesa II should return as Native Ruler of Buganda.” 

These conditions were as follows . 

** (1) The agreed recommendations of the Namirembe Conference 
should be accepted as a whole by the Great Lukiko. 

** (2) H.M Government and the Lukiko should agr^ the terms 
of the Solemn Engagement recommended by the Namirembe Con- 
ference to be entered into by the Kabaka. The amendments and 
additions to the 1900 Agreement to give effect to the agreed recom- 
mendations shonld also be agreed by H.M. Governm^t and the 
Great Lukiko, and the Amending Agreement should be formaUy 
executed by the Governor on behalf of H M. Government and by the 
regents and representatives of the Lukiko on behalf of Buganda, and 
be brought into effect. 

** (3) In order that the new arrangements may be well established 
before it is called upon to make the decision, the choice of the toeat 
Lukiko whether Kabaka Mutesa II should return as Native Ruler or 
whether a new Kabaka should be elected should be made ffine m<mths 
after the new arrangements have been brought into effect H.M. 
Government will, however, be glad to shorten the period if they are 
convinced before the end of it that the constitutional arrangenaents 
have become well established and are working satisfactory. H.M. 
Government will make every effort to ensure that they are brought 
Into effect by March 31 next year.” 
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The statement added that when the choice of the Lukiko had 
been made “ the Kabaka will be required to enter into the 
Solemn Engagement and to sign and thereby confirm the 
amending Agreement before he is recognized by H.M. 
Government.” 

It was also announced that H.M. Government had accepted 
the Governor’s recommendations on the constitutional reforms 
for Uganda, and that these would be put into effect as early 
as possible.” 

A summary of the recommendations of the Namirembe 
Conference, and of the Governor’s separate recommendations, 
is given below. 

Recommendations of Namirembe Conference. 

Constitutional Arrangements in Buganda (Arts. l-'29). The 
Kingdom of Bnganda xmder the Kahaka’s GovernmerLt should 
continue to be an integral part of the Uganda Protectorate. The 
monarchical constitution of Buganda should be retained, as well as 
the traditional status of the Kabaka, who, it was recommended, 
should retain all his traditional styles and dignities and continue to 
be the symbol of the umty of the people of Buganda. Succession 
would, as hitherto, be by descent and election by the Lukiko, subject, 
however, to approval by the British Government, without which “ no 
person shall be recognized as Kabaka.** The conduct of pubhc affairs 
should he the responsibility of six Ministers, each of them politically 
responsible lor his own department. They should be elected by the 
Lukiko, approved by the Governor and formally appointed by the 
Kabaka. 

The duration of a Lukiko should be five years and a Mlnistry*s 
term of office should be coterminous, provided that it had not earlier 
been defeated by a two-thirds majority of the Lukiko *s membership 
on a vote of confidence on an " important matter,** or collectively 
dismissed by the Governor in Council for failing to act upon formal 
advice given to it by the Governor in Conncil Ministers could be 
individually dismissed in cases of conviction for grave crimmal 
offences, physical or mental incapacity, or persistent failure to carry 
out the Mmister’s policy in important matters, A permanent Civil 
Service wonld be established, controlled by an Appointments Board 
set up by the Kabaka on the advice of the Katikiro (Chief Minister) 
and with the approval of the Governor. The composition and method 
of election of the Great Lukiko should remain unaltered for the present. 

Article 28 laid down that ** every Kabaka shall henceforward on 
becoming Kabaka enter a Solemn Engagement with the Great Lukiko 
and people of Buganda and with H.M. Government, formally accept- 
ing and agreeing to be hound by these articles and by the Ugranda 
Agreement, 1900, and any amendments thereto, and undertaking not 
to prejudice the security and welfare of his people and the Protector- 
ate.** Article 29 declared that so long as the Kabaka shall observe 
Ms Solemn Engagement, H M. Government agrees to recognize the 
Kabaka as the ruler of the Bangdom of Buganda.** 

Relationship of Buganda with the Protectorate (Arts, 30-43). The 
functions entrusted to the Kabaka*s Government would he formally 
defined in a document which would be brought into operation 
simultaneously with the present agreement ; meanwhile the arrange- 
ments of March 1953, whereby important new functions were to be 
taken over by the Buganda Government, were reaffirmed The 
Buganda and Protectorate Governments would keep m close touch 
with each other through consultative committees — consisting of 
Ministers, high officials, and the Lukiko Committee concerned — on 
matters of education, local government and community development, 
meffical and health questions, and natural resources. The Pro- 
tectorate Government would also help the Buganda Government 
through the advice of Protectorate officers and through the inspection 
services transferred to the Buganda Government 

Disputes between the two Governments which could not be 
resolved through the consultative committees would be referred to 
a joint meeting of the Executive Council and the Buganda Ministers 
under the chairmanship of the Governor ; such a meeting (wMoh 
could also be convened to resolve any disagreement arising out of a 
reply by the Governor to a resolution of the Lukiko) “ shall not only 
have regard to the general interests of the Protectorate but shall 
also take fully into account and give due weight to the views of 
Buganda *’ If, after these consultative processes had been exhausted, 
an issue remained unresolved which, in the opinion of the Governor 
in Council, affected ** peace, order, or good government,’* the Governor 
in Council could give formal advice to the Bt^anda Ministry, and if 
the latter then refused or failed to act in accordance with such advice 
the Governor in Council could dismiss the Ministry. In agreeing to 
laws passed by the Lukiko the Governor should be entitled to act 
in Ms discretion, after consultation with his Executive Council on 
any question of principle. 

The financial needs of Buganda would be reviewed periodically 
by the two Governments, so that Protectorate grrants to Buganda 
night be on a firm basis for periods of at least three years. The agreed 
recommendations also dealt with the development of local government 
bodies and the appointment of suitably qualified Baganda as 
Assistant Residents. 

niti»an«lilp (Art. 44). H M. Government should be requested to 
consider the question of creating a citizensMp of Uganda, whereby 
a sense of unity might he fostered. 

Justice and Local Administration iu Buganda (Arts. 45-47), The 
work of separating the Judiciary from the Executive should he started 
immediately, and a oominlttee appointed to examine the problems 
Involved in developing a system of courts of common jurisdiction 


for all races and for urban and rural areas alike, and in the provision 
of legal traimng facilities for Africans A committee should also be 
set up to consider, as a question of urgency, the establishment of 
new local authorities m Buganda. 

Review (Art. 48). In order to secure a period of stability, no major 
changes m tbe above constitutional arrangements should be intro- 
duced for six years, after which time there should he a review. 

Uganda Agreement of 1900 (Art. 49). This should he amended to 
the extent required by agreement on the above Articles, but should 
otherwise coutmue in its present form. 

Governor’s Recommendations on Uganda* 

General Changes. A mmisterial system should be introduced. 
Seven members of the public (mcluding five Africans) should be 
Invited to join the Government and ait on the Government side of 
the Legislative Council ; five of the seven (mcluding three Africans) 
would become members of the Executive Council with the status of 
Ministers, and the two remaining Africans would be appointed Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretaries. Of the five Mimsters, two — one African 
and one other — ^wonld have full executive responsibility under the 
Governor for groups of departments ; one (an African) would be an 
Assistant Minister working under the Minister concerned with Social 
Services (covering education, health, African housing, and labour) ; 
and the two others would be expected to concern themselves with 
particular spheres of Government activity, withont having executive 
responsibility The selection of these Ministers and Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries, and the allocation of responsibilities to them, 
would be in the Governor*s discretion. 

Executive Council. The membership should be reduced from 16 to 
15, comprising the Governor, mne official members (mcluding the 
Attorney-General) and the aforementioned five unofficial members 
(including three Ajfricans) Six or seven of the official members should 
have ministerial status and executive responsibility for departments. 
The Executive Council would he the principal instrument of policy 
and its members would be required publicly to support any policy 
decided upon by it, whilst the Governor would not act against its 
advice “ save in exceptional circumstances.*’ 

Legislative Council. This body had recently been reorganized and 
enlarged (see 13150 C) and no large-scale alteration was therefore 
recommended Nevertheless, as Buganda (with three members) was 
somewhat under-represented, it was proposed that the number of 
representative members from Buganda be increased to five To make 
tMs possible the European and Asian members of the Council had 
each stated their willingness to give up one of their seven seats, the 
two members concerned transferring to the Government side of the 
Council on what was at present the cross-bench ; as this would 
increase the Government side of the Council from 28 to 30, the 
representative side should he similarly increased by the addition of 
two further African members and would thus consist of 18 Africans, 
six Asians and six Europeans. 

The Government side of the Council, in addition to 10 or 11 official 
members, would include the above-mentioned seven members of the 
pubhc, 1 e , the five new Ministers and the two African Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries. With the introduction of so substantial an 
element drawn from the general public on to what has hitherto been 
the official part of the Government side of the Council (said the 
Governor) I can see no reason for the retention of the cross-bench 
in its present form,** and it should therefore be converted into a 
Government back-bench, its members still being free — as at present 
— ^to speak and vote as they liked except on a motion of confidence. 
With these changes, the number of Africans on the Council would be 
increased to 30 (18 on the representative side, 12 on the Government 
side) out of a total membership of 60 

Review of Arrangements. In order that a period of stabilitv might 
be secured, no major changes should be made in these constitutional 
arrangements for six years. Assuming that they were introduced in 
1955, the position should be reviewed early in 1961 with a view to 
introducing any agreed changes early in 1962. 

Question of East African Federation. After quoting the assurance 
on East African Federation given by the Colonial Secretary m the 
House of Commons on Dec. 2, 1953 (see p. 13346, col 2), the Governor 
reiterated that this was a “ solemn and morally bmding pledge *’ 
wMch provided a full safeguard for the future.’* He added : “ In 
order to ensure that, should the occasion ever arise in the future, 
public opinion throughout the Protectorate should be able to express 
itself fully and clearly, I am prepared to recommend to the Secretary 
of State [for the Colonies] that it should be laid down now that, 
should the occasion ever arise in the future to ascertain public opimon 
in terms of this pledge, the Protectorate Government would at that 
time consult fully with the Buganda Government and the other 
Authorities throughout the country as to the best method of 
ascertaining public opinion.” 

The Government’s decision, which was read to the Lukiko 
by Sir Andrew Cohen, was misinterpreted by the large crowd 
who listened to a translation relayed to them over loud- 
speakers outside the building. The crowd appeared to have 
been under the impression that the inteipreter had said that 
a new Kabaka should be elected, and their shouts drowned 
the statement that, alternatively, Kabaka Mutesa II nought 
be allowed to return. Although the Governor was heard m 
respectful silence by the Luk&o, and although the Katiloro 
appealed for quiet, the continumg tumult outside the chamber 
eventually compelled the Governor to break off his speech. 
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In a broadcast later the same day (Nov, 16) he emphasized 
that he would not be diverted from a policy which was of 

vital importance ” to the coimtry by the ili-mannered 
action of irresponsible crowds.” 

In the BntL«?h House of Commons, Mr. James Griffiths welcomed 
“ the new approach to this problem ” on behalf of the Opposition. 
jMt. C. J. Alport (C ) asked whether, in view of the definite position 
taken np hy the Governor 12 months ago, this change of policy was 
fully acceptable to him or whether any pressure had been brought 
to bear on him to accept the change of view. Mr Lennox-Boyd, 
deprecating the phrase ** change of policy,” stressed in reply that 
there had been a change of situation which had created both an 
opportunity and the need for a new approach, and that the Govern* 
mentis decision had been taken after full consultation with the 

Governor - , . -r ^ .3 

The Kabaka, in a statement issued m London, expressed 
satisfaction at the British Government’s decision and declared : 
“ My future is now in the hands of the Lukiko. If they decide 
that they want me back, I hope that I shall return with the 
least possible delay.” 

The Lukiko, meeting on Nov. 17, passed a resolution amrmmg 
that it would elect no other Kabaka so long as Mutesa II 
was alive, and also decided to apologize to Sir Andrew Cohen 
for the events of the previous day. It then adjourned to 
consider the constitutional proposals, and on reassembling 
on Dec. 21 decided to appoint a committee of seven Africans 
to discuss, in conjunction with two legal experts, the implica- 
tions of the proposals. Replying to the Lukiko’s decision on 
Jan. 13, the Governor raised no obj'ection to the establishment 
of a new committee, but warned the Lukiko that this was likely 
to delay the possibility of the return of Kabaka Mutesa II. 

The reply pointed out that the Namirembe recommendations, 
which provided a ‘‘very substantial political advance for the 
Baganda,” were closely interrelated and required to he read and 
decided upon as a whole. “ H.M. Government, having accepted the 
Namirembe recommendations, are most unlikely to be willing to 
enter into fresh negotiations on the same subject, or to agree to new 
recommendations as a result of the work of a second Lukiko com- 
mittee,” it stated, adding that it was not clear what the appointment 
of the new committee was likely to achieve. If the new precedure 
delayed the bringing into force of their recommendations, responsi- 
bility for postponing the possibility of Mutesa's return would rest 
with the Lukiko. 

Before the publication of the recommendations of the 
Namirembe Conference, the formation had been announced in 
Kampala on Oct. 20 of a new party under the name of the 
All-Uganda Party. Formed by a group of African professional 
and businessmen, the new party had as one of its main aims 
the return of the exiled Kabaka as a constitutional monarch. 

Orders ending the state of emergency in Buganda, lifting 
the publication ban on the Uganda Post and Uganda Express^ 
and rescindmg the deportation order against the editor of the 
Uganda Express^ were signed by Sir Andrew Cohen on Jan, 10. 
(Times Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13794 <^0 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Election of Senate Natives’ 
Representatives. - Formation of Joint Senate-House 
Group. - Dr. Colin Steyn elected to Senate. 

In elections on Dec. 8, 1954, for the Natives’ Representatives 
in the Senate the two sittmg members were re-elected, Mr. 
W. G. Ballinger (Liberal) defeating Mr. R. F. G. Pretonus for 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State seat, and Maj'or C- 
Cowley (Independent) defeating Mr. Sidney Smith for the 
Natal seat. Mr. Ballinger, who stood as an advocate of equal 
partnership between the races and as an opponent of “ unj'ust 
racial discrimination,” received 593,902 votes against 886,834 
for Mr. Pretonus, who supported the Nationalists’ apartheid 
policy. The two other Natives’ Representatives in the Senate 
were returned unopposed — Mr. W, M. N. Campbell (Inde- 
pendent) for the Transkei electoral division of Cape Province, 
and Mr. Leslie Rubin (Liberal) for the Cape Province outside 
the Transkei. 

The four newly-elected Natives’ Representatives in the 
Senate, together with the three in the House of Assembly 
(see 13954 F), agreed on Jan. 20 to work as a single group in 
Parliament, irrespective of their party affiliations, and to hold 
regular meetings to discuss a common approach to all aspects 
of Native policy. Mrs. Ballinger was elected chairman of the 
group. 

Dr. Colin Steyn, leader of the United Party in the Orange 
Free State, who lost his seat in the House of Assembly in the 
1953 general election (see 13005 A), w'as elected a Senator for 
Natal by the Natal Electoral College on Dec. 8 in succession to 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, leader of the Union Federal Party, 
who had resigned after the recent Provincial elections. 

(Cape Times - Die Burger, Cape Town - South African High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13954 F.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Offer to disclose Data on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. - Aid in Atomic Research 
offered to China and East European Countries. 

The Soviet Government issued a statement on Jan. 14 
which (1) referred to the fact that the first industrial electric 
power-station workmg on atomic energy’’ had gone into opera- 
tion in the U.S.S.R durmg 1954; (2) announced that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to make public the scientific and 
technical experience gamed in this field, as a contribution 
towards mternational collaboration in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; and (3) expressed its readmess to submit 
details of the industrial power-station and its working to the 
mternational conference on the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy which would be held in Geneva during 1955, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted at the ninth session of the 
U.N. (^neral Assembly. 

A further announcement was issued in Moscow on Jan. 17 
stating that the Soviet Government was ready to give scientific 
and technical assistance m the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes to the Chinese People’s Republic, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Eastern Germany. 

The armouncement added (1) that the Soviet Union had proposed 
to these countries that it should give them ” all-round assistance in 
designing, supplying equipment for, and constructing experimental 
atomic piles of a thermal capacity of up to 5,000 kilowatts ” ; (2) that 
these countries would also be allocated the necessary quantities 
of fissionable material for atomic piles and scientific work ” ; (3) that 
scientists and engineers of the countries concerned would he given 
the opportunity “ to acquaint themselves with scientific research 
work being carried out in the U.S.S.B. in the sphere of utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and with the operation of 
experimental atomic piles ” . and (4') that, as a result of this co-opera- 
tion, the countries concerned would be enabled “ to develop scientific 
research m nuclear physics on an extensive scale, to obtain from the 
experimental atomic piles sufficient quantities of radioactive isotopes 
for use in medicine and biology, and to train scientific and engineering 
cadres for the further development of work for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy.” 

It was stated that consideration was being given to the 
question of extending the number of countries which the Soviet 
Union would be prepared to assist m utilizmg atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. — (Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. U.N. 
Resolution, 13993 A, page 13994 ; Soviet Atomic Power 

Station, 13685 E.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Congressional Elections. - 
Final Voting Figures. 

Final voting figures for the mid-term Congressional elections 
on Nov. 2, 1954, tabulated hy the Associated Press and 
published on Dec. 20, showed that the total vote for House 
candidates was 42,577,696, of which the Democrats received 
22,281,988 (52.3 per cent) and the Republicans 20,096,661 
(47.2 per cent). The Democratic maj*ority of 2,185,327 included 
171,000 Liberal Party votes for Democratic candidates in New 
York and nearly 18,000 Republican votes cast for the Demo- 
cratic candidate in New York’s 18th District, where the 
Republicans had no candidate. Outside the traditionally 
Democratic southern States (where the Democrats received 
3,006,063 votes to the Republicans’ 656,050), however, the 
Republicans had a maj*ority of 164,686, with 19,440,611 votes 
against the Democrats’ 19,275,925. The Democrats received 
a majority of votes in 26 States (including 11m the South) and 
the Republicans m 22 States. — (New York Times) (13881 A.) 

D. BRAZIL - BOLIVIA. — First Rail Link. 

A railway linking the Brazilian town of Corumbd, in the 
State of Mato Grosso, and the Bolivian town of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra was opened on Jan. 5 at a ceremony attended by 
President Caf6 Filho of Brazil and President Paz Estenssoro 
of Bolivia. The railway, the first rail link between the two 
countries, has a length of 680 kilometres (425 miles) and took 
15 years to build. It was financed jointly by Brazil and Bolivia 
and marked the penultimate stage in the completion of a 
transcontinental rail route between the Brazilian port of 
Santos and the Chilean port of Arica. The remammg stage 
of the route will consist of a 511-km. stretch in central Bolivia 
between Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Vila Vila, crossmg the 
Andes. (Bank of London and South America) 

E. AUSTRIA. — New Envoys in London and Rome. 

It was announced in Vienna on Jan. 13 that Dr. Johannes 
Schwarzenberg, Austrian Ambassador in Rome, would succeed 
Dr. Lothar Wimmer (retiring) as Ambassador in London, and 
that Dr, Max Lbwenthal-Chlumecky, the Ambassador in 
Buenos Aires, would succeed Dr. Schwarzenberg at the Rome 
Embassy.— (Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 13377 E,> 
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A. BURMA. “ U Nu*s Visit to CMna, North Vietnam, 
and Cambodia. - Appeal for FiiendsMp between China 
and the United States. 

The Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu, paid a visit to China 
from Xov. SO to Dec. 16, 1054, stopping en route at Hanoi on 
Xov. 20 for a meeting with President Ho Chi-minh of North 
Tietnam. A communique issued m Hanoi on that date said 
that both Governments 15 ere "" interested in the problem of 
consolidating peace in Indo-China,'’ and were in complete 
agreement on the hve principles of peaceful co-existence laid 
dowm in the Sino->Indian and Smo-Burmese jomt declarations 
(see 136G1 A; 1S711 B). 

staymg m Peking from Dec. 1 to Dec. 5, during which 
period he had discussions with President Mao Tse-tung, Mr. Chou 
En-lai, and other Chinese Government leaders, U Nu made a 
four-day tour of Manchuria, inspectmg mdustnai enterprises 
at Mukden and other cities. On Dec. 10 he returned to 
Peking, where he made an important speech — at a dinner 
attended by members of the Chinese Government — appealmg 
for finendship between the U.S.A. and Chma, and giving an 
a^urance that Burma would not allow her territory’ to be used 
as a base for unfriendly activities against China. 

Declaring: that “ veir firm foundations ” had. been laid for Sino- 
Burmese friendship, U Nu continued : “ Since our first meeting in 
Bangoon, and m the course of our subsequent meetings, I mentioned 
to Pnme Minister Chou how we had at one time entertained grave 
apprehensions about the possibihty of interference by the People’s 
Hepublic of China m our mtemal aiffairs ** Chma, he contmued, 
might have similar apprehensions lest Burma should allow herself 
“ to be used as a stooge by the enemies of China ” by supplying air 
and naval bases for a possible attack, and facihties for espionage and 
sabotage. He could give ** an unequivocal assurance,” however, that 
“ we will under no circumstances be stooges of any Power,” and that 
Burma would never go back on her pledges of friendship to China. 
Burma was engaged m constructive long-term plans for uplifting 
her people, and for that reason was determined to do everything 
possible for the maintenance of peace. 

I feel,” U Nu went on, that most of the tensions in East Asia 
will be relaxed if an understanding can be brought about between 
the People’s Republic of China and the United States I also feel 
that It would not be very difficult to bring about this understanding. 
If only some people with courage and sincerity can bridge the gulf 
between these two countries, instead of setting them against one 
another, most of the tensions between them will be considerably 
relaxed, if not totally eliminated. Neither of these two countries can 
be termed evil. Let each of them follow its own political system. 
Any political system which is accepted by the majority of the people 
of a country must be considered as the best for that country. 

** As a people, the Americans are very generous and brave. In the 
sphere of scientific knowledge, the Americans have developed to 
such an extent that they can make this world a happy and prosperous 
place to live in. The Chinese people are also very generous and brave. 
They enjoyed a high degree of civilization at a time when the rest 
of the world were barbarians. Therefore we have a great affection 
and regard for both these peoples. Our regard for the Chinese is 
perhaps greater, since the dniiese and the Burmese peoples are close 
neighbours and have suffered alike in history . . . The Government 
which I have the privilege of leading, far from accepting one-sided 
aid that may cause apprehension m either of these two countries, 
will not even entertain thoughts of accepting such aid. Nor will it 
pursue any course of action at the behest of one that will cause 
concern to the other ... We do not want these two great countries 
to confront each other with bitterness and hostility. As a friend of 
both, we want them to be on the friendliest of terms. I want to take 
this opportunity of assuring Premier Chou En-lai that I will do my 
utmost to bring about an understanding between the People’s 
Republic of China and the United States . . .** 

A communique issued m Peking on Dec. 12 stated that the 
talks between U Nu and members of the Chinese Government 
had taken place ‘‘ in a very cordial and friendly atmosphere,” 
and that agreement had been reached on the followmg pomts : 

(1) The “five principles of peaceful co-existence” had been re- 
affirmed as a basis for relations between the two countries. 

(2) Each country would establish Gonsulates-General in appropriate 
cities of the other country in the near future, 

(3) Preparations would be made for the opening of an air service, 
the restoration of road traffic, and the conclusion of a postal and 
telegraphic agreement between the two countries. 

(4) During 1955-57 China would import 150,000 - 200,000 tons of 
rice annually from Burma, and Burma would import industrial 
equipment and other goods from China. 

<5) Each Government would encourage its nationals living in the 
other country “ to respect the laws and social customs of the country 
tn which they reside, and not to take part in the political activities 
of that country and would protect the rights and interests of the 
other country’s nationals resident tn its territory, N^otiations on 
the question of the nationality of such residents would be undertaken 
at the earliest opportumty through diplomatic channels. 

(6) The delimitation of the Bino-Burmese frontier would be settled 
at an appropriate time through dlplomatio channels. 


U Nu left Peking on Dec. 12, and after visiting Nanking, 
Shanghai, Hanachow, and Canton airived in Pnom-Penii on 
Dec. 16, where lie met the Cambodian iPrime Jiirilster, Penn. 
Outh. He returned to Rangoon on Dec. 19, and on the foiloivmg 
day stated at a press conference tiiat he intended to submit 
proposals for a reconciliation between Chimi and the United 
States to Mr. Chou Eu-lai and President Eisenhower. 
(Burmese Government Information Department, Rangoon) 

(Prev. rep. Chou En-lai, Rangoon Visit, 13711 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Motor Vehicle Production 
In 1954. " Expansion Plans in Motor-car Industry. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders announced 
on Jan. 20 that 1,038,834 motor vehicles had been produced 
in Britain in 1954, this bemg the first time that the figure had 
exceeded a million. The total comprised 769,165 cars and 
269,669 eommereial vehicles (both figures being a record), 
compared with 595,000 cars and 240,000 commercial vehicles 
in 1958. Car exports rose by nearly 64,000 units to 366,000 
and exports of commercial vehicles by o%eT 15,000 to 126,700 ; 
in addition, the number of agricultural tractors exported rose 
by 15,000 to the record figure of 110,500. The total value of 
exports bv the motor industry reached the unprecedented 
level of ii340, 000,000. 

Durmg the latter half of 1954 a number of British motor 
manufacturers had announced plans to expand their productive 
facilities, as described below. 

Vauxhall. An expansion of the Vauxhall Mot ora factories at Luton, 
and Dunstable at a cost of £36,000,000 was announced on Sept. 22 
by Mr. H. H. Curtice, president of General Motors Corporation, which 
owns all the shares in the British company. Mr. Curtice said that the 
programme, which would take five years to complete and would 
entail an increase of 1,500,000 sq. feet of factory space at Luton and 

1.100.000 sq feet at Dunstable, would enable the output of Vauxhall 
cars and Bedford trucks, at present 130,000 units a year, to be doubled. 

British Motor Corporatioii. Sir Leonard Lord, chairman of the 
B.M.C , stated on Sept. 27 that the corporation’s expansion plans 
included the spending of £9,000,000 for extensions to the Longbridge 
(Austin) works, the Cowley (Morris) works and the Fisher and 
Ludlow body plant, and that output was expected to be raised from 
7,450 to 12,500 cars a week by the end of 1956. 

Rover* Mr. S. B. Wilkas, managing director of the Rover Company, 
announced on Oct. 6 that Iiis company would spend £3,000,000 a 
year on doubling the production of Land R,overs (to 50,000 a year) 
and on raising output of cars by 50 per cent (to 15,000 a year). 

Rootes. Sir William Rootea, chairman of the Bootes Group, stated 
on Oct. 6 that the Group’s assembly plants in five continents were 
being extended by a floor area of over 50 per cent, and that planned 
expenditure on expansion work had been moreased from £5,000,000 
to £10*000,000. 

Ford. The Ford Motor Company announced on Oct. 17 that it 
would spend £65,000,000 during the next five years on an expansion 
programme which would involve the enlargement and modernization 
of its factory at Dagenham, the building of new factories at Basildon 
(one of the New Tovtus) and Aveley, in Essex, and the taking-over 
of certain buildings at Woolwich Arsenal No estimate was given 
of the increased production likely to result from tins expansion. 

Standard, Mjt. A. S- Dick, managing director of the Standard 
Motor Company, announced on Nov. 8 that production of motor 
vehicles was planned to be raised to 100,000 units in the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1955 (compared with 73,000 in the previous financial year) 
and that production of tractors would be about 61,500, approximately 
the same as m 1953-54. On the following day the company issued 
an offer of 3,000,000 51 per cent £1 cumulative preference shares, 
the prospectus stating that the money was required for new plant, 
re-toolmg, and major reorganization of works layouts. 

The B,M,C, announced on Aug. 26 that it had acquired a 
20-acre site with 250,000 sq. ft. of buildings at Fishcxman’s 
Bend, Melbourne, for the assembly of B.M.C. parts imported 
from Britain and components and materials made m Australia. 
The corporation also announced that its factory at Victoria 
Park, Sydney, was being extended and would be producmg 

1.000 engines a week within 12 months. Sir Leonard Lord, 
giving details of the plans, said that the new Melbourne site 
was an integral part of our future long-term world planning ” 
and that its activities would be eo-ordmated -with the Corpora- 
tion’s other plants in Australia ; the whole project, including 
purchase of the new site, extensions to existing plants, and the 
installation of machinery, would cost ^"not far short of 
£2,000,000.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 

(Prev* rep. Motor Industry, 13555 

C CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Ending of State of War 
with. Germany. 

Prague radio announced on Feb. 3 that the Czechoslovak 
Government had ended the state of war with (Germany* 
(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14027 A.) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. London Con- 
ference of Commonwealtii Prime Ministers. 

A conference of Prime ^Ministers of the Common’wealtli 
countries as held in London from Jan. 31 to Feb. 8. The 
Umted Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and the Rhodesia and Xyasaland Federation 
were represented by their Prime ^Ministers (respectively Sir 
W inston Churchill, 3rlr. Louis St. Laurent, Mr. Roliert Menzies, 
Mr. Sidney Holland, Mr. Jawaharlal Xelmi, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, Sir John Kotela'V’vaia, and Sir Godfrey Huggms) and South 
Africa by IMr. C. R. Swart, the Minister of Justice, who 
deputised for Mr. Str>’dom. 

A wide range of subjects was discussed at the meetings, 
most of which were presided over by Sir inston Churchill. 
Two communiques were issued at the end of the conference, 
one deseribmg the general scope of the talks and the other 
relating specihcally to regional defence discussions -which had 
■taken place during the London meetings. Their texts were as 
follows (cross-headings inserted) : 

General Communique. 

The Interaational Situation. “ The G o vennnents of the member- 
nations of the Commonwealth are resolved to do their -utmost to 
ease international strain. It is their aim, not only to brmg" any open 
hostilities to an end, but to promote conditions in which real peace 
can grow and thrive so that freedom and plenty may be enjoyed 
by all peoples. 

Since the last meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1953, 
agreements have been reached in various parts of the world which 
have had the effect of removing differences and widemng the area 
of understanding among Governments and peoples. The Prime 
Ministers welcomed the settlement of the Trieste dispute. They 
recorded their satisfaction that, in the Middle East, the United 
Kmgdom’s differences with Egvpt and Persia had been resolved 
They looked forward to closer collaboration between all the countries 
of that area so that its economic development and the welfare of 
its peoples conld be advanced. They welcomed, in Sonth-East Asia, 
the end of hostilities m Indo -China and stressed the need for strict 
adherence to the conditions of the Geneva agreement and for increased 
welfare and stability m that area. 

The Prime Ministers were informed that the Commonwealth 
countries associated with the North Atlantic Treaty were convinced 
that the early ratification of the agreements reached in London and 
Pans, and the acceptance of Federal Germany into the commtmity 
of the Western nations, would mark an important advance towards 
the security and cohesion of Western Europe.” 

The Formosa Crisis, ** The Prime Ministers met at a time of 
tension m the Far East. In view of developments which occurred 
during their meeting [see 14017 AJ their discussions of this problem 
assumed a special significance. They were umted in their con-viction 
that it was necessary that incidents should be avoided while means 
were sought for a peaceful outcome They were confident that the 
intimate and personal discussions which they had held at this meeting 
would be a valuable foundation for future consultations with one 
another and with other countries directly concerned, and for the 
development of their policies on this question.” 

Economic Policy. ** The Prime Ministers noted the improvement 
in the outlook for world trade and prosperity which had taken place 
since the Commonwealth Finance Mimsters met at Sydney m January, 
1954 They recognized that Commonwealth countries had made a 
substantial contribution to this by maintaining the stabihty of their 
currencies, by contmuing their development programmes, in which 
the Colombo Plan had played its part, and by expandmg their 
production. They had also continued their progressive approach 
towards the widest practicable system of trade and payments, 
which best serves the interest of the sterling area and Canada. 

The Prime Ministers affirmed their determmation to continue these 
policies of economic progress They agreed, in particular, that all 
Commonwealth co-untries should strive to develop further their 
resources and their earning power. By these means they could best 
consolidate their strength and make an increased contribution to 
economic stability throughout the world.” 

Nuclear Enexgy. “ The Prime Mimsters gave anxious thought to 
the problems of nuclear energy. The latest discoveries confront 
humanity with a force which is almost beyond the capacity of man’s 
brain to comprehend or measure They present a choice and a 
challenge. Is this vast power to be developed for the benefit of man, 
or is it to be used to bring ruin upon the human race ? 

The Prime Ministers once again declare that their countries -will 
never embark upon aggression Indeed, it is their hope that, when 
the peoples of the world understand the magnitude of the disaster 
which world war would bring, all nations will shrink from violence 
and follow peaceful means of settling their differences. The annihila- 
ting power of the new weapons renders it imperative that samty 
should prevail and that war should be prevented. 

It is the aim of the Commonwealth countries to work for a dis- 
armament agreement which includes forces and weapons of aU kinds, 
and is both comprehensive and effective. Commonwealth Govern- 
ments have already devoted much time and thought to producing 
and furthering practical plans to achieve this purpose, and two of 
the Commonwealth countries are members of the sub -committee of 
the U.N. Disarmament Commission, 


With international accord on disarmament, it would become 
possible to turn the vast resources of atomic energy increasingly into 
channels which benefit mankind. The Prime ^limsters were informed 
of the progress made by the U.K Government in the use of atomic 
energy for mdustrial and other peaceful purposes They looked 
forward to the prospects of continued close co-operation between 
the U K and other Commonwealth countries in the development of 
the cm! uses of atomic energy.” 

Pakistan and the Coxmzionweal.th. In the course of the meeting 
the Prime ]Mnuster of Pakistan informed the other Prime Ministers 
that Pakistan was about to adopt a republican form of constitution 
but desired to remain a member of the Commonwealth. They were 
assured that the people of Pakistan were resolved to mamtain, m 
spite of this constitutional change, their steadfast adherence to the 
Commonwealth and their recogmtion of the Crown as the symbol 
of the free association of its sovereign members In a declaration 
issued on Feb 4 [see below] they signified their agreement that 
Pakistan should continue on this basis to be a full member of the 
Commonwealth after becommg a republic. All the Prime Ministers 
reaffirmed that their coxmtries would remain united as free and 
equal members of the Commonwealth, freely co-operating m the 
pursmt of peace, liberty, and progress.” 

Conclusion, “ The Commonwealth is a unique association. Its 
countries contain a fourth of the world’s population, embracing 
people of many races and religions Among its members are countries 
of importance in all quarters of the globe. Its strength and influence 
m the world today are derived from this and from a common outlook 
which, m spite of differences of geography, rehgion, and race, evokes 
a broadly similar response to most international problems of the day. 
The Commonwealth coxmtries do not pursue any selfish purpose. 
They seek no aggrandizement and wiU always oppose aggression. In 
concert with all who share their ideals, they are resolved to do their 
utmost to further the cause of peace throughout the world.” 

Communiqud on Regional Defence Problems. 

While the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were in London the 
opportunity was taken to hold a series of additional meetmgs on 
regional defence problems. These meetmgs covered the main areas 
m which the forces of Commonwealth countries may have to be 
deployed m the event of war Each was attended by representatives 
of those Commonwealth countries whose forces might in war be 
operating m the particular area under discussion. Their purpose was 
to enable the representatives of those countries to join together in 
reviewing the plans for the defence of each area. 

The representatives of the Commonwealth countries concerned 
with these regional defence plans recognized that the advent of 
thermo -nuclear weapons involves fundamental changes m the strategic 
approach to defence problems. They agreed that the overwhelmmg 
superiority of the Western Powers in nuclear weapons offers at the 
present time the most effective and practical assurance that world 
peace will not be disturbed by any deliberate act of aggression. 
They agreed that their defence policies should be founded on the 
principle that world wax can be prevented if the free democracies 
are resolved to mamtain in readmess forces sufficiently strong to 
deter any potential aggressor. 

In Europe great progress has already been made in building up 
the defensive shield provided by the forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers ; and the Commonwealth representatives who took 
part m these discussions welcomed the steps which are being taken 
to increase the strength of those forces by a military contribution 
foom Western Germany. The defence problems of the Middle East 
were reviewed in the light of recent developments, and agreement was 
reached on the basis for a new approach to defence plannmg in this area. 

Discussion of the defence problems of South-East Asia covered 
plans to help the countries In that area, not only to resist aggression 
but also to strengthen their internal security. The four Common- 
wealth countries which are signatories of the Manila Treaty took 
this opportumty of re-vdewing, in preparation for the forthcoming 
conference at Bangkok, progress in making that treaty an effective 
instrument for these purposes 

The opportunity was taken to discuss, as one element in the defence 
of the Manila Treaty area, the security of Malaya, which is regarded 
by the U.K , Australia, and New Zealand as of -vital importance. 
The strategic position of the area was clarified by these discussions 
and it was considered that, in future, joint planning among the three 
Governments and discussions with other participants in the Manila 
Treaty would go forward more effectively. 

Throughout these regional defence discussions it was accepted that 
military plans must be concerted with other countries involved in 
the defence of these areas The Commonwealth countries concerned 
also reeogmzed the need for the closest association -with the U.S.A.in all 
defence measures They agreed that on this basis regional defence 
planning can afford a solid foundation for the preservation of peace.” 

The following declaration was issued by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers on Feb, 4 in connexion with the status of 
Pakistan withm the Commonwealth when that country 
became a republic : 

“ The Government of Pakistan have informed the other Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth of the intention of the Pakistan people 
that, under the new Constitution which is about to be adopted, 
Pakistan shall become a sovereign, independent republic. The 
Government of Pakistan have, however, declared and affir med 
Pakistan’s desire to continue her full membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations and her acceptance of the Queen as the symbol of 
the free association of its independent member-nations, and as such 
the Head of the Commonwealth. 
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The GoTemments of the United Kinerdon , Canada, Ati^raha, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Ceylon, the hn-is of whose nremijer-liip 
is not hereby changed, accept and recognize Pakistan’s eontin me 
membership 'in accordance witn the terms of tnis declar.^iun The 
Goyemmeiit of India the basis of whose mf^muersnip is also nnaUered 
similarly recognize Pakistan’s continuing membership 

In notifying the other Prime :Mini3te:s of Pakistan’s intention, 

Mr Mohammed All reaf5rmed Ins coinitry’s «teadf.,st adne^nce to i 
the CoBimonwealth The other Prime Ministers, in accepting this 
proposal, welcomed Pakistan’s continued association and co-or*eratiOii 
as a member of the Commonwealth, and asrored ;Mi‘ M'^hanir -ed Ali 
that the friendship and goodwill of their coantnes towards Pakistan . 
%Toiild remain unaffected by tins constitutional change j 

Accordingly, the United Kingdom, Canada, Anstrali^x, New I 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare, 
as they did in 1949 when a similar decision was taken m respect of 
India,'that they remain united as free and equal members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, freely co-operating in the pursuit of peace, 
liberty and progress.” 

Among British Ministers participating m the conference 
were Six Anthony Eden (Foreign Secretart,’), who attended 
the sessions at which the international situation and the 
Formosa crisis were discussed ; Mr. R A. Butler (Chancellor 
of lie Exchequer), who gave a review* of the general economic 
situation, with special reference to the balance of pa;sTnents of 
Britain and the sterling area ; Mr. Harold IMacmilian (Defence 
3Iinister), ivho attended the discussions on regional defence 
matters ; and Lord Swmton, Secretaiy of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. British and Commonw’ealth military 
advisers also took part m the discussions on regional defence 
questions. 

A communique issued on Feb 3 said that Mr Butler had given 
” a review of the general economic situation and an account of the 
state and prospects of the balance of payments of the U K and the 
sterling area.” It added : “ The Pnree 2ilinisters reafiarmed their 
support of the proposals for a collective approach towards a multi- 
lateral system of trade and payments which were formulated by the 
Commonwealth economic conference of 1952. They noted the satis* 
factory progress made towards the attainment of economic strength 
and stability m the sterling area as a whole, but recognized the 
continning need for further developments of economic resources and 
earning power throughout the Co mm onwealth ” 

In addition to the formal meetings, a number of private and 
informal discussions took place between the Prune Ministers 
attending tlie conference. During the week-end Feb. 5-6 the 
Formosa crisis w^as discussed by Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Nehru at the Hampshire residence of Lord and Lady Moimt- 
batten, where they were guests. Mr. Krishna Menon (permanent 
Indian representative at the U.N.) and Mrs. Pandit (Indian High 
Commissioner in London) were also present at these talks. 

Discussions on the Indo-China situation took place on Feb. 6 
at Chequers between Sir Wmston Churchill, Mr. St. Laurent, 
JMx. Nehru, Sir Anthony Eden and Mr, Lester Pearson (the 
Canadian Secretary for External Affairs). 

Mr. Menzies paid four-day visits to Colombo and Karachi 
while en route to London, whilst Mr. Mohammed All, after his 
arrival in London on Jan. 20, flew for a brief officii visit to 
Ottawa pending the opemng of the Prime Mmisters’ conference- 
It was announced at the end of the conference that Mr. Menzies 
would pay an official visit to France from Feb. 18-22 before 
retiirning to Australia, and that Sir John Kotelawala had 
accepted an invitation from the Prime Minister of the Irish 
Republic, Mr. Costello, to visit Dubim on Feb. 9-10. 

Mr. Swart, who left London on Feh. 6, said before his 
departure that the conference had been “ valuable and informa- 
tive.” He added that the conference had not discussed the 
question of a republican status for South Africa. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 133^5 A ; 12957 A.) 

A. REUGIOUS UFE. — RockefeUer Fimd for 
Promotion of Protestant Bducation in the U.S.A. 

Securities bearing a market value of approximately 
^20,000,000 (£7,000,000) were presented on Jan. 11 by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller jr. as a gift “ to strengthen and develop Protestant 
theolcgial education ” in the United States. The jSmd for this 
purpose will be administered by Sealantic Fund Inc , a corpora- 
tion with a board of trustees set up in 1938 by Mr. Rockefeller 
to administer his philanthropic benefactions. The gift was 
believed to be the largest ever made for the promotion of 
religious education. (New York Times) 

B. UNTDED KINGDOM. — G.C.V.O. conferred on 
the Archbishop of York. 

The Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril Garbett, was made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order by H.M. the 
Queen on Feb. 6, on the occasion of his 80th birthday. (Times) 


C V^TESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — Repudiation 
of Soviet Allegations of Infringement of Geneva Protocol. 

Notes were presented in ^iloscow on Feb, 3 by the British, 
French, Italian, Netherlands, Belgian and Luxemburg Govern- 
ments repudiating the allegation, contained in the Soviet 
Notes of Jan, 13 (see 14i)27^ A, page 1402S), that the Paris 
agreements were incompatible with the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, winch prohibited the use m war of chemical and bacterio- 
logical w eapons. 

The British Not^^ made the followirg points The Geneva 

Protocol did not prohihit the manufactiirt of chemical and bacterio- 
logical weapons, but banned their use in war, and both the British and 
Soviet Governments reserved the right at the time to retaliate in 
kind if such weapons were used against them <"2) The Pans agree- 
ments in no way obliged the signatories to produce these weapon'?, 
and therefore did not provide tas the Soviet Govemment had alleged; 
for the creation of large stocks of such weapons. (3) Moreover, the 
agreements envisaged an international agency for the control of 
bacteriological and chemical weapons, as well as of other types of 
armaments , the British Note said in this connesion that * no 
comparable system is understood to exist in Eastern Europe ” 
(4) The Soviet Govenm’ent had apparently assumed that because 
conditions were laid down m the Paris agreements for the production 
of chemical and bacieriological weapons (which would be banned 
in Western Germanv). the Western European Union Powers were 
planning to extend theii output and stocks of such weapons , such 
an assumption misrepresented the essential purpose of the agree- 
ments. (5) After recaliing that the Soviet Note had suggested that 
the existence of the Geneva Protocol, rather than the fear of retalia- 
tion, had prevented the use of chemical and bacteriological weapons 
m the Second World War, the British reply added “This was 
evidently not the view held by the Soviet Government in 1942. At 
that time they welcomed the assurance that the British Government 
would use their stocks of gas weapons against Germany in retaliation 
for any use of poison gas against the U.S S R.” In support of this, 
the British Note quoted a message sent by Marshal Stalin to Sir 
Winston (then Mr.) Churchill on March 30, 1942, 

Whilst repudiatmg the Soviet allegations, the Note stressed that 
Britain would continue to respect the Geneva Protocol “ as 
scrupulously as hitherto.” 

The replies of the other W.E,U. countries were in similar 
terms. — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Soviet Notes, 14027 A.) 

D. AFGHANISTAN. — Foreign Minister’s Visit to 
Karaclii. - Meetings with Pakistani Govemment Leaders. 

The Afghan Foreign Minister, Prince Sardar Mohammed 
Naim Khan, visited Karachi at the beginning of November 
1954, for discussions with Mr. Ghulam Muhammad (the 
Governor-General), Mr. Mohammed All (the Prime Minister) 
and other members of the Pakistani Government. 

Id. a press statement In Karachi on Nov 7 Prince Naim Khan 
declared that the basic differences between Pakistan and Afghanistan 
didnot involve any territorial adjustment. He referred , however, to the 
question of giving the people of “ Pushtoomstan ” [the Pathan areas 
of the N.W. Frontier Province, alternatively known as “ Pathani- 
stan ”3 opportunities to express themselves on “ their status and way 
of living.” Repl 3 ung to a question on the possibility of common 
defence, he said that as both Afghanistan and Pakistan were Moslem 
countnes and in the same geographical region, “ neither could be 
indifferent to the security of the other.” The national interests of 
both conntries were similar and there were good possibihties of 
close economic co-operation. 

The Afghan Minister in Karachi, Sardar Mohammed Attiq EZhan 
Rafiq, said m Peshawar on Nov. 11 that the two countries had made 
“ a notable advance towards coming closer to each other,” and 
that the Afghan Foreign Minister’s visit to Karachi “might well 
prove to be the turning-pomt in relations between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan.” Mr. Mohammed Ali likewise declared that Prince 
Naim Khan’s visit had led to “ quite an improvement ” in the 
relations between the two countries. 

Marshal Shah Mahmud Khan Ghazi, Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan until 1953, saw Mr. Mohammed Ali in Kaxaclu on 
Jan. 14, 1955.^Pakistan High Commissioners Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 11077 A.) 

E. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE.— Nuffield Founda- 
tion Grants for Colonial University CoEeges. 

It was announced on Nov. 18, 1954, that the Nuffield 
Foundation had set aside the sum of £250,000 for grants to 
University Colleges m the Colonial Empire. The first two 
grants made under this scheme were (a) £50,000 to the 
University College of Ibadan, Nigeria, mostly to finance a 
Nuffield visitmg professorship, and (b) a like amount to the 
University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, to establish 
a Nuffield endowment fund. It was stated that the first 
Nuffield visiting professor at Ibadan would be Professor P. W. 
Richards, an authority on tropical rain forests and Professor 
of Botany in the University of Wales. — (Times) ( 1305 ® A.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA - INDIA - BUTIMA. — President 

Tito’s Visits to India and Burma* - Address to Indian 
Parliament. - Tito-Nehru and Tito-U Nu Statements. - 
Yugoslav Acceptance of *‘Five Principles of Peaceful 
Co-existence.” - Yugoslav Military Equipment for 
Burma. - Burmese Rice Gift to Yugoslavia. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia paid State visits to India and 
Burma from Dec. 16, 1954 to Jan. 25, 1055, at the invitation 
of the Governments of the two countries, during 'i\liieh he had 
discussions with their Prime Ministers, Mr. Xeiiru and U Xu. 
President Tito’s visit was the first paid by the head of a foreign 
State to either country since their attainment of independence. 

Landing at Bombay on Dec. 16 from the Yugoslav cruiser 
Oaleb, President Tito— who was accompanied by \ ice-President 
Rankovicli and M. Popo\ieh (the Foreign Minister) — arrived 
at Delhi on the following day. Wliile in the Indian capital he 
attended a number of official funetions and addressed a jomt 
session of the two Houses of the Indian Parliament. 

President Tito declared m his speech that India and Yugoslavia, 
m spite of their geographical separation, were linked together by 
their common desire for the maintenance of their national independ- 
ence, of peace, and of peaceful co-operation with other countries. It 
was ineorref t, however to suggest that his visit and the strengthening 
of Indo-Yugoslav relations was an attempt to create a ** third bloc,” 
as their aim was rather to increase the number of States and 
nations who place the safeguarding of peace above all else, and who 
struggle for relations based on equality, for peaceful co-operation 
between nations, and for the active co-existence of States with 
different systems.” 

Referring to the argument that the existence of a one-party 
system in Yugoslavia meant that there was no democracy in that 
country, he claimed that Yugoslavians social development provided 
** the material basis for a new type of democracy, different from the 
normal or Western European type.’* “ Our democracy rests on 
material foundations,” he said, “ and its growth is inseparable from, 
and parallel to, the economic progress of the country . . . Such 
a democracy could not possibly develop while the system of State 
capitalism prevailed in our eountrv , in other words, before the 
economic enterprises were placed under the management of workers’ 
collectives. While the system of State capitalism was necessary for 
a certain period, it later became an obstacle to the furtlier development 
of our social life along democratic and Socialist lines.” 

After afiirmmg Yugoslavia’s attachment to the prmciples of the 
United Nations, President Tito suggested that among the reasons 
why the U N *s achievements had been less substantial than might 
have been wished were the exclusion of certain countries, “ certain 
shortcomings of a structural nature, such as the right of veto m the 
Security Council,” and the division of the world into ” blocs,” which 
had hampered the IT N.’s work. In the immediate post-war years, he 
continued, Yugoslavia had been disappomted by the “far from 
friendly ” attitude of the Western Powers, particularly in connexion 
with the peace treaties, and had depended mainly on Soviet support. 
The Soviet Union, however, had also not paid much heed to Yugo- 
slavia’s mterests These experiences had strengthened Yugoslavia’s 
determmation to rely upon herself, not to become ** the appendage 
of anyone else’s foieign policy,” and not to permit anj" interference 
in her internal affairs. As a result, the Soviet U'niou and other 
Eastern European coim tries had embarked on a violent campaign 
against her which had lasted more than five years, and their economic 
blockade had forced Yugoslavia to turn from the East to the West 
President Tito said in this connexion : “ It must he acknowledged 
that ... we found famong the Western countries] support and 
understanding, and that we did not for a moment jeopardize our 
independence, whether in the field of foreign polit y or in that of our 
internal development. We were never seriously confronted with any 
conditions which sought to do that . 

Yugoslavia, he continued, favoured equality as the basis of relations 
between States, and opposed interference in the domestic affairs of 
other nations Four fundamental elements lay at the root of all the 
e%'il8 from which humanity at present suffered • lack of equality 
between States and nations ; interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations ; the division of the world into spheres of influence 
and blocs ; and colonialism. Only when these elements had been 
eliminated from international ridations would mankind be fieed from 
fear regarding its fate. The formation of military and ideological 
blocs, aimed at achieving military superiority for the purpose of 
settling International Issues by force rather than by diplomatic 
methods or through the U.N., was fraught with the greatest perils 
tor world peace. In opposition to this policy, Yugoslavia favoured 
*‘not passive co-cxistcncc but active co-operation between nations and 
States with different systems,” as well as “ broad co-operation between 
large and small f^tates ” and material and technical assists nee for imder- 
dcveloped countries from those which \\ ere more highly developed. 

Turning to relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, 
President Tito stated that the initiative for the resumption of normal 
relations between them had come from the U.S S R , and had been 
followed by a statement on the part of the present Soviet leaders 
[not hitherto published] that Yugoslavia had been wrongly treated 
and condemned in 1948. They had also declared that they respected 
the principle of equal relations and non-interference in Yugoslavia’s 
internal affairs, and had agreed that normal relations should not be 
achieved at the expense of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Westenj 
countries. Relations with other Eastern European countries were 
also improving, and conditions along Yugoslavia’s frontiers had 


become normal The change in the Soviet attitude towards Yugo- 
slavia, President Tito concluded, ” does not mcrelv result from a 
recognition of the fact that there had, up to the time of ^talin’s death, 
been people in the Soviet Union who knowingly preferred false 
charges against Yugoslawa, but is due to an even greater degree to 
a change in domestic and foreign policy which is being brought 
about bv the present leaders of the Soviet Union, although thej" 
themselves are unwilling to admit the change ” 

A joint statement by President Tito and Mr. Xelini, 
summarizing the results of their talks and affirming their 
support for the five principles of peaceful co-existence already 
subscribed to by India, China, and Burma (see 18661 A), was 
laid before the Indian Parliament on Dec. 23. 

The statement emphasized that the policy of non-alignment 
pursued bv both countries ” is neither neutrality nor neutralism . . . 
but a positive, active, and constructive policy seeking to lead to 
collective peace, upon which alone collective security can really 
rest ” It continued : “ The President and the Prime IVIimster state 
as their considered view that the relations of their two countries are, 
and must continue to be, based on the principles of recogmtion of 
each other’s sovereignty, independence and integrity, of non- 
aggression, of equality, of mutual respect, of non-interference in 
the domestic affairs of each other or other coimtries, and on the 
promotion both for themselves and for the world of the conditions 
of peaceful co-existence This basic conception should govern 
international relations, and be the foremost element in the policy 
and work of the Ilnited Nations. 

“ It follows, therefore, that the policy of their two countries and 
their approach to world peace cannot he based upon force or upon 
the accumulation of armaments as an instrument either of negotiation 
or of solution of conflicts. The President and the Prime Minister 
therefore repudiate the erroneous conception that has become 
prevalent in some quarters of a ‘ tlnrd bloc * or * third force ’ of 
non-aligned countries This is a contradiction m terms, because 
such a bloc would involve them in the very system of alignments 
which they regard as undesirable 

“ The President and the Prime Minister are convinced that the 
principles on which they have agreed for the governance of their 
mutual relations are capable of wider application. If thev were so 
accepted they would make a substantial contribution to a lessemng 
of world tension and the resolution of pending conflicts They would 
widen the area of peace and dimmish the terrible prospect of war, 
promote greater confidence, and open np greater opportunities of 
world co-operation.” 

AJfter statmg that the two Governments would seek to promote 
and strengthen economic and cnltimal relations between their 
countries, the statement concluded : ” The President and the Prime 
Minister, believing that a lessonmg of world tension is an essential 
prelude to the development of collective peace, welcome certain signs 
of easing tension in the world which have appeared lately, and at the 
same time will devote their smeere endeavours to a further easing 
of world tension and the prevention of its growth. The President 
and the Prime Minister wish to aflflrm solemnly that the hope of 
advance of the peoples of the world, and even the survival of civiliza- 
tion, make the acceptance of peaceful co-exzstence not merely an 
alternative but a necessity.” 

After leaving Delhi on Dec. 22, President Tito visited Simla, 
Gwaiior, Agra, and Lucknow, and on Jan. 1, 1955, had further 
talks with Mr. Xeliru on the latter’s return from the Bogor 
conference of the Colombo Powers. 

In a statement to Yugoslav journalists before leaving India, 
President Tito paid tribute to the social progress achieved m India 
during the past six years, and suggested that industrialization would 
help to promote national unity by drawing workers of different 
races and communities closer together. The existence of a large 
number of political parties, in his opinion, hampered India’s develop- 
ment, and it would be necessary for these parties to have at least 
** a single goal and a picture of what India should look like.” Every- 
thing that was being done, he concluded, was done in a verv democratic 
way, and many countries, including Yugoslavia, could benefit by 
India’s experiences. 

President Tito sailed from Calcutta in the Galeb on Jan. 3 
and arrived on Jan. 6 at Rangoon, where he was welcomed by 
President Ba U and Premier U Xu. He subsequently visited 
the Shan States and Mandalay, m company with U Nu and 
other members of the Burmese Government, and returned 
to Rangoon by boat on the Irrawaddy River. It was announced 
on Jan. 17 that President Tito had offered, as a gift, the supply 
by Yugoslavia to Burma of equipment for an infantry brigade, 
and that Burma, in return, would supply rice as a gift to 
Yugoslavia. The military equipment in question, it was 
stated, would not be that originally given to \ ugoslavia by the 
United States and Britain. 

A joint statement issued by President Tito and U Nu on Jan. 17 
said that discussions between them had shown that “ Yugoslavia 
and Burma have hitherto adopted basically the same attitude towards 
the main problems, and that at the present time their views on these 
problems are identical ” The statement, which was broadly similar 
to that issued bv President Tito and Mr. Nehru, stressed the two 
Governments’ determination to continue their endeavours towards 
the strengthening of world peace and the promotion of international 
co-operation.” It rejected ** passive neutralism,” alignment with 
either of the existing blocs, or the setting-up of a new grouping of 
States ; reaffirmed the principles of peaceful co -existence , and declared 
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that the two Governments wonld continue their efforts, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, for this principle of co-existence to be applied 
m the conduct of international relations ” In conclusion, it was stated 
that cultural ties between Yugoslavia and Burma would he strength- 
ened, and that special attention had been given to measures for the im- 
provement and intensification of their economic relations. 

President Tito left Rangoon on Jan. 17 and, after paying a 
short visit to southern India, during which he visited Madras, 
Bangalore, and Mysore, sailed from Cochin on Jan. 25. Wliile 
m Madras he again met Mr. Nehru, and on Jan. 21 addressed 
the Indian National Congress session at Avadi (see 14044 A). 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Indian High Commissioner’s OfBce, 
London - Burmese Government Information Department, 
Rangoon - The Hindu, Madras • The Statesman, Calcutta) 

A. NETHERLANDS. — Union of Holland, Surinam, 
and Netherlands Antilles. - New Statute of the Realm. 

A new Statute of the Realm was signed by Queen Juliana 
on Dec. 15, 1954, under which Holland, Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), and the Netherlands Antilles (the Dutch West Indies) 
were constituted as a single realm under the House of Orange, 
the former colonial status of Surmam and the Netherlands 
Antilles being ended. The Statute laid down (a) that the 
three constituent parts of the realm would possess full autonomy 
m their domestic and internal affairs ; ( 6 ) that defence and 
foreign relations would be regarded as of common concern to 
the realm as a whole ; and (c) that defence and foreign policy 
would be decided by a Council of the Realm consisting of 
Ministers appointed by the Crown and Ministers Plenipotentiary 
appointed by the Governments of Surmam and the Netherlands 
Antilles. The Statute came into force on Dec. 29, when it was 
formally promulgated in The Hague, Paramaribo (Surmam) 
and Willemstad (Cura 9 ao). 

The drafting of such a Statute had been under discussion for the 
past six years, and had been the subject of three round-table con- 
ferences held at The Hague during that period. The first two 
conferences (in 1948 and 1952) were unsuccessful but the third, held 
from May 20 to June 3, 1954, resulted In final agreement between 
the heads of the three delegations — Professor Willem Kernkamp 
(Minister for Realm Affairs and leader of the Netherlands delegation). 
Dr M r. da Costa Gomez (representing the Netherlands Antilles) 
and Dr Raymond Pos (representing Surinam). It was agreed that 
the Statute would have to be ratified by a two-thirds majority in the 
Netherlands States-General and the sieden (Assemblies) of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles before it could take effect, and that 
there would be no change in the existing autonomous status of 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles as regards their internal 
affairs [Since 1950 both territories had possessed their own Govern- 
ments and elected representative bodies to deal with matters of 
domestic concern.] 

The Statute of the Realm was approved by the Lower House 
of the Netherlands States-General on July 16, 1954, by 75 votes 
to 19 ; by the Upper House on Oct. 27, 1954, by 34 votes to 
four ; by the Staten of the Netherlands Antilles on Aug. 26, 
1954, by a unanimous vote; and by the Surinam Staten on 
Sept. 10 , 1954, also by a unanimous vote. 

The opposing votes in the Lower House of the States-General were 
cast bv the parliamentary leader of the Anti -Revolutionary Party 
(Dr. Schouten), eight of the nine members of the Party of Freedom 
and Democracy (Liberals), the five Communist members, two 
members of the Political Reform (Calvinist) party, the two repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic National party, and one member of the 
Christian Historical Union. 

The Statute of the Realm was signed by Queen Juliana on 
Dec. 15 at a ceremony in the historic Ridderzaal (Hall of 
Knights) m The Hague which was attended by Dr. Willem 
Drees (Prime Minister of the Netherlands), Professor Kernkamp, 
Mr. E Jonckheer (Premier of the Netherlands Antilles) and 
Mr. A. Currie (Premier of Surmam), all of whom counter-signed 
the document. — ( Algemeen Handelsblad - Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant - Haagse Courant - Netherlands News Agency) 

Note. The Netherlands Antilles consist of the islands of Curacao, 
Aruba, Bonaire, St Eustatius, St Martin (half of which is Dutch 
and half French), and Saba. Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire are off the 
Venezuelan coast, whilst the other three islands are in the Leeward 
group, about half-way between the British Leeward Islands and the 
American Virgin Islands The total area of the Netherlands Antilles 
is 436 square miles and the total population about 200,000, of whom 

75.000 live in Willemstad, the capital of Chiracao. The latter island, 
the laigest in the Netherlands Antilles, has great economic* importance 
because of its extensive oil refineries. In addition to Willemstad, the 
other administrative centres are Oranjestad (Aruba), Kralendijk 
(Bonaire), Pliillpsburg (St. Martin), Oranjestad (St. Eustatius), and 
Bottom (Saba). 

Surinam, on the mainland of South America, is bordered on the 
east by French Guiana, on the south by Brazil, on the west by 
British Gniana, and on the north by the Atlantic. The area is 

54.000 squai-e miles and the population is estimated at about 200,000, 

of whom some 75,000 live in Paramaribo, the capital. Surinam 
possesses some of the world’s largest deposits of bauxite, the raw 
material from which aluminium is made. (Ed. K.O.A.) 


B. WORLD VETERANS’ FEDERATION,.— Admission 
of New Ex-Servicemen’s Organizations, - M. Vincent 
Auriol elected Ambassador-at-Large. 

The World Veterans’ Federation, representmg 112 war 
veterans’ associations throughout the world wdth a total 
membership of some 18,000,000, held its annual session in 
Vienna from Nov. 27 to Dec. 2, 1954. Four new countries were 
admitted to membership — ^Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
and Siam — bringing the number of countries represented in 
the W.V.F. to 29. In addition, a second German ex-servicemen’s 
association, the West German Reichsbund, was admitted to 
membership of the Federation. 

The Reichsbimd was admitted to the W.V.F. by unanimous vote 
(only the Israeli delegation abstaining) after its president had made 
a statement dissociating it from the former Nazi regime. [The other 
German ex-servicemen’s association in membership of the Federation 
is the r erband der Kriegsiednekvter ] The secretary -general of the 
Federation (Mr. Newcomb) speaking on Nov 30, praised the two 
German member-orgamzations for their unequivocal stand ” in 
preventing the rebirth of excessive nationalism and militarism in 
Germanv , he added that while there were still some German 
ex-servicemen’s associations clinging to “ negative and dangerous ’* 
attitudes, “ our group in Germany has done much to check this 
trend and to avoid the mistakes from which the German people 
themselves, in common with the rest of the world, have suffered 
so much ” 

On the proposal of the Verband der Kreigsteilnehmer, the 
Federation elected M. Vincent Auriol (the former President of 
the French Republic) as its honorary president and ambassador- 
at-large, in which capacity he will represent the Federation at 
international organizations, mcludmg the United Nations. 
M. Auriol paid special tribute to the fact that he had been 
nominated by a German ex-servicemen’s organization — “ a 
symbolic meanmg which will escape no-one.” 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris - Wiener Zeitung - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 12453 A.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — New Base in Antarctica. 

The Argentine Chief of Naval Operations (Admiral Ram 6 n 
Brunet) announced in Buenos Aires on Jan. 17, on behalf of 
the Minister of Marine, that a new Argentine base had been 
established in the Antarctic only 800 miles from the South 
Pole. The base, situated on the shores of the Weddell Sea in 
latitude 78 deg. south, longitude 39 deg. west, was claimed to 
be the southernmost scientific station in the world. 

Admiral Brunet explained that a new icebreaker — the General 
San Martin, recently built in Germany — ^had made it possible for 
Argentina to establish the base. The General San Martin, after 
sailing from Buenos Aires, reached the South Orkneys on Deo 27, 
1954, and continued southwards through 1,250 miles of icefields — 
in parts over nine feet thick — ^untll, on Jan. 3, 1955, she had reached 
a latitude where no ship had ever been before, thereby opening up 
the most westerly route in the history of Antarctic exploration He 
added that this route was patrolled by helicopters of the Argentine 
air and naval forces 

The new base — ^the eighth established by Argentina in the 
Antarctic — named General Belgrano in honour of the hero 
of the Argentine war of independence. 

(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13636 C ; 12891 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Unemployment Figures. 

The total number of unemployed in the United Kingdom 
at Dec. 6 , 1954, was 289,222 (256,308 in Great Britain and 
32,914 in Northern Ireland), of whom 276,806 (includmg 5,036 
casual workers) were wholly unemployed and 12,416 temporarily 
stopped. Figures of registered unemployed in Great Britain 
durmg the last five months of 1954 (see 13788 B for the first 
seven months) were as follows : 



Men 

Bovs* 

Women 

Girls* 

Total 

August 9 

140,350 

16,260 

68,939 

14,060 

239,609 

'September 13 . 

140,073 

8,996 

78.193 

8,765 

236,027 

October 1 1 

153,570 

6,029 

87,524 

6,791 

253,914 

November 15 . 

160,651 

5,223 

91,037 

6,148 

263,059 

December 6 . . 

158,685 

4,666 

87,229 

5,728 

256,308 


• Under 18. 


The December figure of 256,308 unemployed (which included 
46,570 married women) was the lowest December total since 
the war. It represented 1.2 per cent of the total number of 
employees, the comparable percentage in December, 1958, 
having been 1.5. — (Ministry of Labour Gazette) (13788 B.) 

H. LONDON.— -Freedom conferred on Mr. St. Laurent. 

The Freedom of the City of London was conferred on Feb. 7 
upon Mr. Louis St. Laurent, Q.C., the Prime Minister of 
Canada, who was in London at the time for the conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. The ceremony at Guildhall 
was attended by Sir Winston Churchill and the other Common- 
wealth Prime Mmisters. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14038 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — War Crimes Trials. 

A number of trials of former German and French members 
of the German armed forces and the Gestapo took place xn 
France between December, 1952, and October, 1954, on charges 
of war crimes, and are described below under cross-headmgs. 
The most important of these were the trial of 21 Germans and 
Alsatians accused of participation in the Oradoux massacre, 
and that of General Oberg, head of the German police m France 
during the occupation. 

The Oradour Trial. The trial of seven Germans (a former adjutant, 
Karl Lenz, and six N.C.O.’s and privates) and 14 Frenchmen of 
Alsatian origin on charges of participating in the Oradonr massacre 
opened before a military court at Bordeaux on Jan 12, 1953. One 
of the Alsatians, Georges-RenC Boos, had volunteered for service in 
the S.S., whilst the other 13 had aU been conscripted into It after 
the annexation of Alsace by Germany m 1940. The commanding 
ofBcer of the company which carried out the massacre (Captain Kahn, 
who was reported to be living m Sweden) and 43 other S S men were 
tried m absentia 

The prisoners were tried together under the French “ Collective 
E-esponsibihtv Law ** of Sept 15, 1948, which laid down, with 
retroactive effect, that any member of a unit declared guilty of a 
war crime by the International Tribunal at Nuremberg must share 
the I^al responsibility for it, unless he could prove that he had not 
participated in the action m question. The report rejected the plea 
of the Alsatians* counsel for a separate trial, which was opposed by 
the Germans* counsel, but reserved the right to separate the cases 
of the Germans and the Alsatians if the evidence shonld justify it 
It was also decided that Boos (who was originally to have been tried 
separately for treason) should be tried with the other defendants. 

The mdictment described how on June 10, 1944, a detachment of the 
S.S. Das Reich Division had entered the village of Oradour-sur-Glane 
(near Limoges, in the Haute-Vienne departemeni) and herded the 
men into bams and garages and the women and children into the 
church. The men had then been mown down with machine-guns and 
their bodies burned, whilst the women and children had been driven 
into the church, winch was then set on fire ; in all, 190 men, 245 
women, and 207 children were slaughtered m the Oradour massacie. 
Particularly grave charges were brought against Boos, who was 
accused by two of the other Alsatian defendants of having killed 
two women m cold blood, set fire to the church, and machine-guimed 
the women and children inside. 

Evidence was given by seven villagers who survived the massacre : 
five men who had escaped by shammmg death ; a young man who 
was a boy of eight at the time, and had succeeded m running away 
and hidmg ; and a woman who had escaped by climbing through a 
window of the church. Officials, doctora, and priests who had visited 
Oradour immediately after the massacre stated that the bodies of 
15 children who had been burned alive had been found m the church ; 
that many of the bodies had been deliberately mutilated , and that 
most of the victims had probably been buried while still living. 
Defence -witnesses, who included leading members of the Alsatian 
Resistance movement, stressed that young Alsatians had been 
subjected to intense pressure to force them to join the German. Army, 
and that their parents had been warned that they would themselves 
be deported if their sons deserted. 

After hearing the evidence, the com*t ordered on Feb- 3, 1953, 
that the cases of the Germans and the Alsatians should he proceeded 
with separately, in accordance with the National Assembly’s vote 
of Jan. 27 (see below). 

Presenting the case against the Germans, the prosecutor erophasized 
that “ every soldier knows that he cannot break certain rules with 
impunity,” and described other atrocities committed by the S.S. 
unit , the massacre, he pomted out, had been planned beforehand 
and had been carried out, with the whole unit’s co-operation, in less 
than thiee hours He demanded the death penalty for the officers 
and N.C O 's and sentences of imprisonment for the remamder. 
Defence counsel argued that the Germans had acted under orders ; 
that Lenz’s functions had been principally administrative , and 
that the other participants in the massacre had been very young 
at the time 

After the court had rejected a defence plea that it had no juris- 
diction over the Alsatians, in view of the repeal of the Collective 
Responsibility Law (see below), the prosecutor pointed out that they 
had been stationed m France and could have deserted, but had not 
done so so long as the war consisted of oppressing the civil popula- 
tion,” although most of them had gone over to the Allies when they 
found themselves under fire He therefore demanded the death 
penalty for Boos and sentences of imprisonment for the rest. Defence 
counsel pleaded that the Alsatians had had no alternative, as refusal 
to obey would have meant death, and desertion would have brought 
reprisals on their families 

On Feb. 13, 1953, the court found all the defendants guilty except 
one of the Germans, and sentenced Lenz and Boos to death ; two 
of the other Germans to 12 and three to 10 years' imprisonment; 
and the 13 other Alsatians to terms of imprisonment rangmg from 
eight to five years. All the 44 Germans tried in absentia, with one 
exception, were found guilty and sentenced to death. 

While the trial was in progress, the National Assembly adopted 
on Jan. 27, 1953, a motion proposed by M. Massot (Radical) which 
(a) repealed the clauses of the law of 1948 which established the 
principle of collective responsibility ; (6) authorized the trial by 
military courts of persons individually responsible for war crimes ; 
and (c) provided for the separation of the cases of the Germans and 
the Ajisatians after the hearing of evidence. The voting was 364 to 


1S8, %vith five abstentions and 57 dep-uties not taking part in the 
division. The Assembly was sharply divided on the motion, which 
was supported by most M.R.P deputies, Gaullists (R.P.F.), 
Independent Repubhcans, Paysans, and Overseas Independents ; 
only the Communists and Frogressistes opposed it en bloc. Of the 
Socialists, 52 voted against the motion, 25 for, and 25 did not take 
part in the vote The Radicals (49 for and 25 against). Dissident 
Gaullists (A R S ), and U D S R deputies were similarly divided. The 
Council of the Republic approved the motion on Jan. 29, 1953, by 
212 votes to 93 

Widespread mdignation was caused in Alsace both by the decision 
to try the Alsatian and German prisoners together and by the 
sentences passed upon the former. All the Alsatian deputies in the 
National Assembly, except M. Rosenblatt (Co m munist), issued a state- 
ment on Feb. 14, 1953, demanding the immediate suspension of the 
sentences on the Alsatian prisoners, and protest demonstrations were 
I held m Strasbourg and many other Alsatian towns, 
i A Bill grantmg a general amnesty to all Frenchmen forcibly 
enlisted m the German Army, and thereby automatically cancelling 
the sentences on all the Alsatians except Boos, was introduced into 
the National Assembly on Feb. 18, 1953, by M. Violette (Radical), 
with the Government’s approval, and was passed on the follo-wmg 
day by 319 votes to 211, with 55 deputies abstaining and 28 not 
taking part in the vote. As with the motion of Jan. 27, 1953, voting 
did not follow party lines , those supporting the Bill, however, 
included most of the Gaullist (R P.F.), M R.P., Dissident Gaullists, 
and Overseas Independent deputies, whilst the Communists again 
voted against en bloc. Of the Socialists, 76 voted against and 8 for, 
whilst 8 abstained and 13 did not take part in the vote , the Radicals 
were equally divided, 37 supporting the Bill, 21 opposmg it, and 

14 abstainmg , of the Independent Republicans, 35 voted for and 

15 abstained ; of the Paysans, 36 supported the Bill, 3 opposed it, 
and 8 abstained ; and of the U.D.S.R , 9 voted for and 2 against, 
whilst 2 abstained and 10 did not take part m the vote. 

The Council of the Republic passed the Bill on Feb. 19, 1953, by 
174 votes to 79, and the National Assembly accepted the Bill in 
slightly amended form on Feb. 20 by 324 votes to 216. All the 
Alsatian prisoners were released in consequence on Feb. 21, 1953, 
with the exception of Boos, who had previously been tried by the 
Bordea-ux military court on a charge of havmg voluntarily borne 
arms against France, and had been sentenced on Feb 19, 1953, to 
15 years’ imprisonment. 

Both the repeal of the Collective Responsibili-ty ” law of 1948 
and the granting of the amnesty to the Alsatians aroused strong 
feeling in Haute- Vienne. Over 40,000 people took part in a demon- 
stration at Limoges on Feb. 3, 1953, protesting against the repeal 
of the 1948 law, wlulst on Feb. 20 the municipality of Oradour, as a 
protest against ** the rehabilitation of the m-urderers,” returned to 
the Government the Croix de Guerre which had been conferred upon 
the village. In Western Germany, on the other hand, the amnesty 
was widely criticized, notably by Dr. Dehler (the Federal Mmister 
of Justice), on the ground that it made an mifair distinction between 
the Alsatian and the German prisoners. 

The Cour de Cassation (the Fiench Supreme Court of Appeal) 
rejected the appeals of Boos and Lenz on July 23, 1953. It was 
reported in the French Press over a year later (on Sept 14. 1954), 
however that the death sentences on Boos and Lenz had been 
commuted by President Coty to life imprisonment. 

Trial of General Oberg. The trial for war crimes of S.S. General 
Karl Obeig, commander of the German police forces in France in 
1942-44, and of his principal assistant, Colonel Helmuth Knochen, 
opened before a militaiy court m Paris on Feb. 22, 1954, but was 
broken off on Feb 24, when the presiding judge, by a slip of the 
tongue, stated that Oberg was ** not a prisoner-of-war but a war 
orimmal,” instead of a civilian accused of war crimes.” The 
prosecution immediately demanded that the case should be trans- 
ferred to another court, in order to avert the probability that the 
court's decision would be annulled ou the ground that the judge 
was prejudiced 

The indictment against Oberg and Knochen, which covered 241 
pages, accused them of responsibility for the deportation of 140,000 
Jews, only 10,000 of whom had returned, and of 80,000 political 
suspects, about half of whom had died m concentration camps ; of 
the deportation, m particular, of MM. Herriot, Blum, Reynaud, 
Daladier, and Jouhaux, and General Gamelin ; of the murder of 
M- Georges Mandel, the former Cabmet Mimster ; of the execution 
of about 1,000 hostages , and of the torture and summary execution 
of many members of the Resistance movement Oberg, after ha-vlng 
been arrested in Germany m 1945, had been sentenced to death 
by a British court in 1946 for the murder of British prisoners- of -war, 
but the sentence was subsequently commuted to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment The preparation of the French indictment — ^which was largely 
based on evidence given at pre-vious trials, notably that of Otto 
Abetz (see 10151 A) — ^had been completed by November, 1950, but 
the opeumg of the trial had been delayed by a number of appeals 
made by the defence against the decision to try Oberg a second time 
on other chaiges of war crimes 

The second trial of Oberg and Knochen opened in Paris on Sept. 13, 
1954, evidence bemg given, among others, by M- Reynaud, who 
described his imprisonment in Germany, and M. Bousquet, formerly 
secretary-general for police in the Vichy Government. Documentary 
evidence was put forward that m 1942 Oberg had ordered that where 
“ saboteurs ” could not be traced, the male members of their families 
should be punished with death and the women and children with 
deportation, and that both the accused had suggested to Himmler 
the deportation of members of the French intelligentsia. The 
prisoners, whilst admitting most of the charges against them, pleaded 
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in their defence that they had passed on and enforced orders from 
their superiors On Oct 10, 1954, the court found both defendants 
gmlty and sentenced them to death An appeal was lodged against 
the verdict. 

The “ Rtie de la Pompe ** Trial. The trial before a military court in 
Pans of 11 Frenchmen, a Frenchwoman, and two Germans accused 
of taking part in the murder and torture of members of the Resistance 
Movement ended on Dec 22, 1952. The prisoners belonged to an 
orgamzation known as the “ Gestapo of the Rue de la Pompe ’’ (from 
the Pans street in which it had its headquarters), which was held 
responsible for the deaths of 60 people and the deportation of 120. 
Eight of the accused, as well as seven other members of the group 
who were tried in absentia, were sentenced to death, three to life 
imprisonment, the woman to 20 years* imprisonment, and one of the 
Germans to five years* imprisonment, the other being acquitted Three 
of the condemned men — Theodore Leclercq, Georges Favnot, and 
Ferdinand Poupet — ^were executed by a firing-squad on May 22, 1954. 

The Struthof Trials, Two German doctors, Eugen Haagen and Otto 
Bickenbach, were found guilty by a military tnbimal at Metz on 
Dec. 22, 1952, of carrying out scientific experiments on prisoners in the 
Struthof concentration camp (Alsace), and were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Haagen was accused of injecting batches of prisoners 
with typhus germs, whilst Bickenbach (a former professor of 
Heidelberg University) was alleged to have exposed prisoners to 
phosgene gas, and to have given no treatment to those who survived 
in order that the effects of the gas might be better observed. Both 
the accused claimed in their defence to have acted from “ humani- 
tarian motives m the interests of science,** Two other doctors 
attached to the camp, one of whom was accused of ordering the 
murder of prisoners for use as anatomical specimens, were condemned 
to death in absentia, and a third was acquitted, also in absentia 

The sentences on Haagen and Bickenbach were quashed on appeal 
by the Cour de Cassation on Jan 14, 1954, on the ground that not 
all the witnesses for the defence had been heard The case was 
accordingly transferred for retrial to the military tnbimal at Lyons, 
which found both the accused guilty on May 14, 1954, and sentenced 
each to 20 years* imprisonment. 

A former commandant of Struthof, Fritz Hartjenstem (who sub- 
sequently died in hospital), and five subordinate oflacials of the camp 
were condemned to death by the military tribunal at Metz on July 2, 
1954, on charges of illegal executions, torture, and systematic cruelty. 
Another former commandant, Hans Hutting, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment, and nine of the camp guards to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from six to 20 years, whilst two of the accused were acquitted , 
43 other members of the camp staff were sentenced to death and 
15 to seven years* imprisonment in absentia During the trial evidence 
had been given by many former prisoners in the camp, where about 
3,000 people died or were murdered during 1941-44. 

The judgment was, however, quashed by the Cour de Cassation on 
Dec 2, 1954, on appeals by the defendants, on the ground that the 
military tribunal at Metz had been wrongly composed The case 
was accordingly sent to the military tribunal in Pans for retrial. 

The Schirmeck Trials. Karl Buck, the former commandant of 
Schirmeck concentration camp in Alsace (who had previously been 
condemned to death for the murder of British parachutists and later 
pardoned), and Karl Nussberger, an oflacial of the camp, were 
condemned to death by a military court at Metz on Jan. 21, 1953, 
on charges of torturing and murdering prisoners. Evidence was 
given during the trial by former inmates of the camp that prisoners 
had been beaten, attacked by savage dogs, and subjected to other 
tortures, and that many had been murdered, including two youths 
of 17 who were shot for attempting to escape. Four other members 
of the camp staff were sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from five to 20 years, four to death in absentia, and two to 20 years* 
imprisonment in absentia 

The sentence on Buck was quashed by the Cour de Cassation on 
April 18, 1953, on the ground that the tribunal which had tried him 
had been constituted as if he were an ofdcer of the German Army, 
whereas he was a police official Buck and N ussbeiger were accordingly 
brought to trial again on July 7, 1953, before a military tribunal 
in Paris 

The Bordeaux Gestapo Trials. The Bordeaux military tribunal 
found on March 1, 1953, that two former officials of the Gestapo at 
P^rigueux were guilty of murder One of the defendants, Michael 
Hambrecht, was sentenced to death and the other to 1 0 years* imprison- 
ment, a third being acquitted. The defendants were accused, inter alia, 
of responsibility for the murder of 50 hostages at Brantdme, 58 at 
Mussidan,and39 at P6rigueux,for the deportation of several thousand 
Jews and others, and for many acts of arson and looting Of four 
other Germans tried in absentia, one was condemned to death and 
three to 20 years* imprisonment, whilst the case of an Alsatian who 
acted as interpreter to the group was ordered to be tried separately 
in view of the repeal of the Collective Responsibility Law. 

Three former officials of the Gestapo at Bordeaux (Friedrich Dohse, 
Hans Luther and Anton Heizelberger) were found guilty on May 5, 
1953, to atrocities against Resistance members, and were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment ranging from four to seven years ; as they 
had already been awaiting trial for several years, however, they 
were Immediately released. Anton Fillip, a German officer of Czecho- 
slovak ongrin, who had been in prison since July, 1945, was similarly 
sentenced at Bordeaux on May 12, 1953, to eight years* imprisonment 
for war crimes, which meant in practice that he would be released 
within two months Werner Gartner, formerly head of German 
counter-espionage at Bordeaux, was sentenced on June 17, 1953, to 
10 years* imprisonment for ordering the execution of members of 
the Resistance Movement. 


The JMarseilles War Crimes Trials. General Bittrieh, former 
commander of the Hohenstaufen Division, who was charged with 
responsibility for the execution of 17 members of the Resistance 
movement at Ntmes hut denied his guilt, was sentenced by the 
military tribunal at Marseilles on June 23, 1953, to five years* 
detention after witnesses had confirmed that the execution order 
had been given not by him but by his Chief of Staff. One of his 
officers. Lieutenant Gutmann, was sentenced to 20 years’ hard 
labour for his participation in the executions, whSl^ five former 
Gestapo agents were sentenced on Deo. 3, 1953, to life imprisonment, 
four others being condemned to death in absentia. 

Major Muehler and Lieutenant Sohoerer, the heads of the Gestapo 
at Marseilles durmg the occupation, were sentenced to death ort 
Jan, 31, 1954, on charges of ordermg the execution of hostages. 
The Cour de Cassation, however, quashed the sentences on July 2^ 
1954, and ordered a new trial, on the ground that the men should have 
been tried as members of a police corps and not as Army officers, and 
that the composition of the military tribunal had therefore been wrong. 

The Korf Case. A former Gestapo agent, Wilhelm Korf, was 
sentenced to death by the military tribunal m Pans on Dec. 9, 1953, 
for murder, complicity m murder, torture of prisoners, and robbery 
committed in the Melon district during the occupation. The most 
serious charge related to the shooting of five monks, suspected of 
collaboration with the Resistance Movement, at the monastery of 
La Brosse-Monceaux m 1944, which was described by three monks 
who had witnessed the murder 

The Renouf Case. A Frenchwoman, Madeleine Renouf, was 
sentenced by a military court at Metz on Dec. 19, 1953 to 10 years* 
imprisonment for mteUigence with the enemy. Evidence was given 
that she had acted as a Gestapo agent during the occupation, had 
won the confidence of a member of the Resistance Movement who 
had subsequently revealed the names of members of his group under 
torture, and after the liberation had denotmced to the French pohoe 
the former collaborators whom she had known 

The Grenoble Gestapo Trial, Paul Heimann, Gestapo chief at 
Grenoble during the German occupation, and two of his assistants 
were sentenced to death by the military tribunal in Lyons on Nov. 25, 
1954, on charges of responsibility for the unlawful arrest, deportation, 
and murder of French citizens Specifically, he was foxmd guilty of 
having ordered the arrest of 600 French people during an Armistice 
Day ceremony on Nov 11, 1943, of whom 395 were subsequently 
deported Two other Gestapo agents m Heimann’s office were 
sentenced to mne and eight years* hard labour respectively. 

The Ernst Case. Dr Robert Ernst, Mayor of Strasbourg during 
the German occupation, who had been acquitted by a Strasbourg 
court m 1947 on a charge of treason against France, was released 
on Jan 16, 1954. This followed decisions by the appeal courts at 
Colmar and Nancy which rejected the prosecution’s appeal against 
Ernst’s acquittal and confirmed that Ernst, bom m Strasbourg at a 
time when Alsace belonged to the German Empire, was to be regarded 
as a German national because of his emigration to Germany m 1918 
on the return of Alsace-Lorraine to French rule, and his subsequent 
service in the German Army Ernst was, however, rearrested on the 
day of his release when he tried to cross the frontier. His case was 
considered by M. Laniel (then Prime Minister) and other member® 
of the French Cabinet, and on Jan. 21, 1954, it was announced that 
he would he tried as a war criminal on charges of provoking French- 
men to treason, complicity in the enrolment of Frenchmen in the 
German Army, offences against the liberty of citizens, sequestration, 
of French property, and looting The French Government’s decision 
evoked strong criticism in the West German Press, and a Note of 
protest calling for Dr Em8t*s release was submitted on Jan. 21, 1954,. 
by the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. 

The new trial of Dr. Ernst — delayed by his appeal to the Covr de 
Cassation, against the decision to try him again — opened before the* 
miUtary court at Metz on Jan. 10, 1955. On Jan 13 Ernst was found 
guilty of inciting Frenchmen to treason, encouraging Frenchmen to» 
join the German Army, and sharing responsibility for the deportation 
of several residents of Strasbourg to Germany, hut was acquitted of 
complinty in the enrolment of Frenchmen in the German Army ? 
the charge of looting had earlier been dropped by the prosecution*- 
The court sentenced Ernst to eight years* imprisonment, confiscation 
of his property, and 20 years* banishment from French territory.- 
As Ernst had been under detention since 1945, however, he was held 
to have served his sentence, and was released on the same day and 
conducted to the Franco-German frontier. 

Charles Develle, a former member of the Vichy militia, was* 
sentenced to life imprisonment by a military court at Lyons- 
on Feb. 24, 1953, for the murder of M. Jean Zay, a formeir 
Munster of Education, who was shot near Riom by a party" 
of the militia on June 20, 1944. Three of Develle ’s accomplices 
were tried in absentiOy two bemg sentenced to death and one 
to 10 years’ imprisonment. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 
(Prev. rep* War Crimes Ti^S 9 iox 75 D j Oradour,ioa 53 C.) 

A, UNITED KINGDOM* — Fiduciary Issue Changes* 

The following changes were made in the fiduciary issue 
during 1954 ; 

Jan. 27. £1,575,000,000; March 17, £1,625,000,000 ; June 2, 
£1,675,000,000 , July 13, £1,725,000,000 ; July 28, £1,750,000.000 ; 
Aug. 18, £1,700,000,000 ; Sept. 1, £1,675,000,000 . Deo. 2* 
£1,725,000,000 ; Dec. 15, £1,775,000,000. 

On Jan. 20, 1955, the fiduciary issue was reduced again to 
£1,725,000,000. — (Economist) (Prcv. rep. 13431 C.)? 
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A. INDIA. — 6 otli Session of Indian National Congress. 
- Kesolutioiis on Economic Policy and International 
Affairs. - Recognition of ** Socialistic Pattern of Society ^ 
as Party*s Aim. - New Working Committee. 

The 60th session of the Indian National Congress met at 
Avadi (Madras) from Jan. 21-23, the proceedings being 
summarized below. 

JRcsolutioQ on SociaHsm. The session adopted a resolution on 
economio objectives which stated that “ planning should take place 
with a view to the establishment of a Socialistic pattern of society m 
which the principal means of production are under social owmership 
or control, production is progressively speeded up, and there is 
equitable distribution of the national wealth 

Submitting this resolution on Jan. 19 to the All -India Congress 
Committee [which met before the Avadi session! Dr Kalam Azad 
(the Miniciter of Education) emphasized that the phrase “ Socialistic 
pattern of society ** rather than “ Sociahsm ” had been deliberately 
used in order to make it clear that no charge in the party’s constitution 
was intended, and that it was not bemg bound to any dogma or 
doctrine. The important thing was that distribution of wealth should 
he on an eqmtable basis, and whether this was achieved throi^h 
nationalization or not was another matter The private sector of 
the national economy would have its full place in achieving the 
Socialistic pattern of society, and would receive Government help 
in increasing production, although prices and profits would be 
subjected to some control. Nationalization was bound to retard 
production, as the State personnel who might take over existing 
industries would not have the experience of their present owners ; 
it would, therefore, be better to use the money that would otherwise 
go in payment of compensation to nationalized private industries 
for the estabhshment of new State enterprises m key mdustries. 

During the ensuing debate the motion was criticized by some 
members of the Committee as a departure from the prmciples laid 
down by the late Mahatma Gandhi, and bv others, on the ground 
that no time-limit was given for the fulfilment of the objective 
specified in the resolution. It was, however, finally approved by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Economic Policy. A resolution on economic policy, wbicb was 
:al8o adopted, expressed satisfaction at the improvement in India’s 
<©conoinic situation, and particularly in the food situation. It declared: 

The time has come for a substantial advance on the economic and 
social plane with the definite objective of increasing production 
greatly, raising standards of living, and having progressively fuller 
employment, so as to lead to full employment within a period of 
10 vears. The national aim is a Welfare State and a Socialist economy 
This can only be achieved by a considerable mcrease m national 
income and a much greater volume of goods and services and einploy- 
ment. Economic policy must therefore aim at plenty and at equitable 
distribution The second Five-Year Plan must keep these objectives 
in view, and should he based on the physical needs of the people, 
which should be mainly provided for by production withm the 
country. This necessitates the building-np of heavy mdustry as well as 
a wide extension of small-scale and cottage industries.” 

The resolution went on to say that the State would necessarily 
“ play a vital part in planning and development,” and* in particular, 
would “ (1 ) imtiate and operate large-scale schemes providing 
services such as power, transport, etc , (2) have overall control of 
resources, social purposes and trends, and essential balances in 
economy , (3) check and prevent evils of anarchic mdustrial develop- 
ment by the maintenance of strategic controls, prevention of private 
trusts and cartels, and maintenance of standards of labour and 
production ; (4) plan the economy of the nation in its basic and broad 
, aspects,” Although the public sector of the national economy must 
play a progressively greater part, particularly m the establislnnent 
of basic mdustries, the private sector and voluntary enterprises — 
such as co-operatives and small-scale mdustries — ^would continue to 
” have a deflmte place xn our economy at present,” provided that 
.they functioned m terms of the national plan 

Moving the resolution m the A.I.C C , Mr. Nehru said : ” We 
have to keep always before us a picture of the Sociahstio pattern of 
society we want to build. What does not hinder us m building it up 
should be left to flourish . . We therefore propose to control^ only 
obstacles created by the private sector in the way of attaining a 
Bocialistio pattern. But even here we want to remove these obstacles 
slowly,” In India, he declared. Socialism would have to be achieved 
by peaceful methods, and it would be ** foolish ” for the Indian 
people to go through the “ class war ” troubles experienced m Europe. 
The pattern they had in view must conform to Indian conditions and 
have its roots m India’s soil, and could not be a mere mutation of 
Socialism as practised in any other country In this connexion he 
^compared the position with that in China, where, although the 
Government was composed of Marxists, they were interpreting 
Manasra very differently from the Russians and still retained, plenty 
of private enterprise. 

Foreign Policy, A resolution on international affairs (also adopted 
by the Congress) welcomed recent developments which had contri- 
buted to some lessening of international tension, notably the Geneva 
Agreements, and expressed the hope that the future of Indo-Chma 
■would be decided by its peoples without outside interference or 
pressure, and that steps would be taken to continue negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. It deplored the 
establishment of SEATO on the gro'unds that it had. ** added to the 
insecurity of that region and extended the area of cold ■war ” , 


warmly welcomed the “ five principles” or Panch Sila set out m the 
jomt statements issued by India, Cluna, Burma, and Yugoslavia 
(see 14033 A, 13361 A) , and expressed the opimon that “ these 
principles must basically govern international relations and establish 
peaceful co-existence, which is imperative in the circumstances of 
todav for the survival of civilization.” The resolution regretted the 
continued exclusion of the Chinese People’s Repubhc from the U.N, 
as retarding “ the progress of peace and stability in Asia and the 
world,” and expressed the hope that during 19J5 ** China -will take 
her rightful place in the Umted Nations ” After welcoming the 
proposal for an Asian-African conference, the resolution concluded 
hy callmg for the total prohibition of the manufacture and use of 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass destruction, the 
cessation of experiments m their use, and immediate consideration 
of the matter by the U N Disarmament Commission. 

Foreign Settlements. A resolution on foreign settlements in India 
expressed gratification at the de faci:t transfer of the French Settle- 
ments, and welcomed ” the assurance given that French culture will 
continue to be preserved in Pondicherry, and thus add to the richness 
of India’s life and culture.” “ The Congress is confident,” the 
resolution added, “ that the Portuguese Settlements in India ■will 
also join the Indian Union before long, and thus satisfy the aspirations 
of the people of India ” 

Party Organization. Two resolutions on party disciphne were 
adopted. The first of these expressed serious concern at tendencies 
■within the party’s organization which were “ symbolic of a general 
deterioration m social and moral standards,” and directed the W orking 
Committee to take firm and adequate measures to see that oiganiza- 
tional purity is mamtained, discipline observed, and any attempt at 
group or individual aggrandizement effectively checked ” The other 
called on all Congress members to take an active part in constructive 
acti'vities, such as the Land Gift movement, the org ani zation of 
co-operatives, and community projects. 

Miscellaneous Resolutions. Other resolutions called for the abohtion 
of the caste system and the repression of comm-unalism ; the abolition 
of all social and legal disabilities affecting women ; the speedy 
implementation of the Government’s proposals for land reform , and 
the extension of co-operative and other credit facihties in the villages. 

The new Congress President, Mr. U. N, Dhebar, announced 
the membership of the new Working Committee on Jan. 22. 
This consisted of Mr. Nehru, Dr. Azad, Pandit Pant (the Home 
Minister), and Mr. Morarji Desai (Premier of Bombay), who, 
together with Mr. Dhebar, would form the Central Parliamentary 
Board , IMr. S. N. Agarwal and Mr. K. P. Madhavan Nair, the 
two general secretaries ; and Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr. S. Smha, 
]\lr. J. Ram, Mr. N. Chowdhry, Mr. G. S. Musafir, Mr. B. Mehta, 
Mr. A. V. Kukamalu, Mr. M. Ibrahim, Mr. K. Nadar, IMr. 
M. M. Chowdhry, Mr. Adityendra, and Mr. T. R. Deogirikar. 
The last five members had not pre-viously served on the Congress 
Working Committee. 

It was announced on Sept 25 that the “ primary ” member- 
ship of the Congress Party had fallen from 8,800,000 in 1952 
to 6,100,000 m 1953, and that the party’s “ active ” membership 
had fallen durmg the same period from 300,000 to 71,000. 

(The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev* rep. 13916 AL) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Baiik of England. - New 
Directors and Chief Cashier. 

It was announced on Feb, 4 (< 2 ) that Lord Kmdersley, Sir 
Charles Hambro and Mr. L. J. Cadbury had been reappointed 
to the Court of the Bank of England for four years from 
March 1, 1955 ; (b) that Mr. W. J. Keswick had been appointed 
for the same period m succession to Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper 
(whose term of office expires on Feb. 28) ; (c) that Lord 
Braintree was resigning with effect from Feb. 28, and that 
Sir Harry Pilkmgton had been appomted for the remamder of 
Lord Braintree’s term, until Feb. 29, 1956. 

Mr- Kes^wick (51) is chairman of Matheson and. Co., governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a director of a number of^ other 
companies. Sir Harry Pilkmgton (49), is chairman of Pilkington 
Brothers (the glass man.'ofactuxers) and has been president of the 
Federation of British Ind'ustries smee 1953- 

Mr. L. K. O’Brien (46) was appointed chief cashier of the 
Bank of England on Dec. 10 in succession to Mr. Beale, whose 
appomtment as general manager of the new Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India had been announced on 
Dec. 5 (see 13974 A).— (Fmancial Times) (Prev.^rep. 13551 B.) 

C COLOMBIA - PERU. — Resumption of Normal 
Diplomatic Relations. 

Normal diplomatic relations between Colombia and Peru 
were re-established on Feb. 4 following the settlement of the 
Rve-year-old dispute between the two countries over Seilor 
Haya de la Torre, the Peruvian political leader who had been 
granted asylum in the Colombian Embassy at Luna in 1949, 
and who had been allowed to leave for Mexico in April 1954. 
(New York Herald Tribxme) (Prev. rep. 13698 B.) 
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A. UNITED KIN GDOM. ' — Atomic Power for Industry* ; 
- Laiinclimg of Ten-year Flan. - Constnictioii of 12 • 

Atomic Power Stations at Cost of isoo^ooo^ooo. ' 

A Wiite Paper (Cmd. 9SS9) outlining the Government's plans 
for atomic po^^er developments over tlie next ten years, and 
potential plans for the succeeding ten years, was published on 
Feb. 15 under the title A Programme of Xuckar Porter, Its , 
main points 'v\ere as follo'f^s : 

(1 j ii^SOO, 000,000 would be spent over the next ten years on j 
the bmiding of 12 nuclear power stations, capable by 1965 of ' 
generating bet’^^een 1.500 and 2,000 megawatts of electricity — \ 

the equivalent of between 8 and 11 per cent of the present 
output capacity of the British Electricity Authority. ^Mien the 
whole programme was completed, the 12 stations w’ere expected ^ 
to save five to six million tons of coal a year. It was estimated * 
that the cost of generatmg electricity from the first commercial | 
nuclear power stations would be about 0.6d. per unit. I 

(2) Work on the first two stations would start m 1957 and 
be completed m 1960-61. The next two stations, which w'ould 
be of an improved type, were expected to be in operation 
by 1963. 

(3) Eight more stations, which w^oiild be of a still more 
efficient design, and each of which would have a capacity of 
150-200 megawatts, would come into operation by 1965. 

The \Yhite Paper is summarized below imder cross-headings. 

Preliminary Considerations. 

Ab important stage has been reached in the development 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes,” said the White Paper 

Hitherto w'ork in this country has consisted of a military pro- 
gramnie, a broadly based research and development programme, and 
the production and use of radio-isotopes The military programme 
contmues to be of gi*eat importance but the peaceful applications of 
nuclear energy now demand attention , . Onr future as au industrial 
country depends both on the ability of our scientists to discover the 
secrets of nature and on our speed in applying the new techmQues 
that science places within our grasp. The exact lines of future 
development in nuclear energy are uncertain, but this must not deter 
us from pressing on with its practical appbcation wherever it appears 
promising . . The application that now appears practicable on a 
commercial scale is the use of nuclear fission as a source of heat to 
drive electric generatmg plant. This com^ at a time when the 
conntry*s great and growing demand for energy, and especially electric 
power, is placing an mcreasmg strain on our supplies of coal and 
makes the search for supplementary sources of energ^^ a matter of 
urgency. Technical developments m nuclear energy are takmg place 
so fast that no firm long-term programme can yet be drawn up But 
if progress is to be made, some mdication must be given of the 
probable lines of development so that the necessary preparations can 
be made in good time . - H.M. Government have therefore prepared 
a provisional programme of nuclear power which covers the next 
ten years in some detail and gives an indication of the probable 
developments in the following ten years. It will be constantly 
modified as time goes on, and at each stage final decisions will not 
be taken until the last possible moment so that new techmcal 
developments can be used to the fallest advantage.” 

Probable Lines of Development of Nuclear Power* 

After pomting out that the experimental nuclear power station 
under construction at Calder Hall (Cumberland) was “ the first 
attempt in the XJ.K. to produce electricity from nuclear energy on a 
large scale,” the White Paper contmued : “ Future developments, 
so far as they can now be foreseen, are likely to be directed at two 
main objectives : using the main nuclear material, uramum, more 
eflaciently ; and reducing the capital cost per kilowatt of a nuclear 
power station, in terms both of the construction of the reactor and 
of its initial charge. 

“ During the next ten years two types of reactor are likely to he 
brought mto use on a commercial scale. The first type will be similar 
to those now being constructed at Calder Hall, but improvements 
in design during the period should enable the later models to show a 
great advance in efficiency compared with the earlier ones- They 
will he gas-cooled graphite-moderated ‘thermal’ reactors using as 
fuel natural uranium or slightly ‘ enriched ’ uranium, i.e fuel having 
a slightly higher fissile content than natural uramum. The first 
improved models could be designed and built so as to come into 
operation in about six years* time. These first reactors will burn only 
a very small proportion of the natural uranium placed in them, but 
they will produce, in addition to heat, the element plutonium, which 
does not occur m nature. This plutonium, which can be extracted 
chemically from the used fuel, is potentially very valuable : it Is a 
pure fissile material, whereas natural uranium contains only one 
part in 140 of fissile material. 

“ The second type of reactor that may be built for commercial 
opemting during the next ten years is a liquid-cooled * thermal ’ 
reactor. This type requires more complicated techniques which at 
present wonld result in higher costs. But with further development 
liquid-cooled reactors should be able to give a much higher heat 
rating than the first gas-cooled reactors lor the same capital costs. 
[The heat rating of a reactor la the rate of production of heat from 


each ttm of fuel in the ' TIa v mignt therefore eventually 

piove more tiuujmie than tne ei -f.jolid reactor? . . . The first 
commtreial iiqu-d -cooled jeactors Cilght be built dtinng tne latter 
part neast.ten yvaia^uid begin opterating about 1965 

” Dovewpln^t^ftbr I9t5 may take vanous form's thorium may 
be used, at fir«^ in conjunction uitn plulf •niiiFi, as an alternative 
fuel ■ * honiogeneoas ’ and * fast breeder * reaLtors may t>e developed. 
It nas already been decided to build a fiill-scoJe experimental model 
of a ‘ fast oreedcr ’ reactor capable of pioducing power at Dounreay, 
Caithness ‘cee 13467 A! ” 

Probable Cost of Nuclear Power* 

This subject was discussed under the headings of (,apltal and 
Overhead Co«ts, Fuel Costs, and The Cost of Electrieity and the 
Credit for the Piutomum By-product, as sumniarized below 

Capital and Overhead Costs. “A reasonablv accurate estimate of 
the constructional costs of the first commerf liil tations can be made. 
A station of the same ti'pc, but designed to produce liS'-ile material 
for militarv purpo«?es as well a=? electricity, is already being built at 
Calder Hall at a cost of £15 -£20 million. Even the first commercial 
reactors of the Calder Hall type can be expected to show a higher 
heat ratmg than those now under constroetion so that the capital 
cost per kilowatt will be lower A new station might have an electrical 
output of 100-150 megawatts or even 200 m^awatts. We have no 
experience on wmch to base an estimate of the working life of a 
reactor m a commercial station, out a life of 10 - 20 years seems to 
be a reasonable technical assumption As nuclear stations will have 
a higher capital cost and a lower running cost than other stations 
they will be run as base-load stations at a higher load factor, perhaps 
SO per cent [The load factor of a station Is the ratio of the average 
load to the peak load earned by the station in each year. The stations 
having the lowest running costs are operated on the ‘ base load * 
(i e., they are used to supply the demand that is present the whole 
time) and therefore have a high load factor.! On these a^umptions 
a rough figure for the annual overhead cost for each unit of output 
can be calculated . . Developments m reactor design such as the 

mtroduction of liquid cooling should gradually lead to much higher 
heat ratings without much mcrease in capital cost. This would reduce 
still farther the capital cost per kilowatt and thus reduce the 
overheads ’* 

Fuel Costs. “ The fuel cost depends on three things the cost of 
the raw material, uranium ; the processing cost ; and the level of 
inadiation,* i e , the amount of heat that can be got from each ton 
of fuel in the reactor before it has to be taken out. H.M. Government 
consider that enough uranium will be available for the civil pro- 
gramme over the next ten years, after makmg the best assessment 
possible of world supplies and of world requirements for all purposes. 
The cost of the initial charge of fabricated uranium for one of the 
early types of station similar to Calder Hall may amount to abont 
£5,000,000 ; a new charge costing the same will be needed every 
3-5 years The cost of processing nramnm ... is known from the 
processes now being worked at the Spnngfields and Windscale factories 
for the military programme. In the early stages of a power pro- 
gramme the processmg costs will be similar, but big reductions can 
be expected later when new factories are b^t. It is expected that 
it will be possible to extract as much as 3,000 megawatt-days of 
heat from every ton of fuel. This is the equivalent of the heat from 
10,000 tons of coal. There is as yet no practical exjierience of this 
level of irradiation at high temperatures, and the metallurgical 
behaviour of the fuel elements is nnoertam. But there are many 
Imes of development which should overcome such metallurgieal 
defects as may appear.” 

The Cost of Electricity and the Credit for the Piutomum By-product . 

“ Some credit should be allowed for the fissile by-product plutonium. 
It is in many ways equivalent to Uranium-235, another form of 
fissile material. But plutonium can be extracted by chemical means 
from a power reactor*s used fuel for only a fraction of the coat of 
separatmg Uranium-235 from natural uranium in a dMusion plant. 
When concentrated fissile material is available in qnantity, there 
will be great scop© for the design and development of more advanced 
and more efficient reactors that need ‘ enriched ’ matenal and will 
not operate on natural uranium. Lookiiig farther ahead, concentrated 
fissile material in the form of either Uranium-235 or plutonium is 
required for a ‘ fast breeder * reactor or for starting a thorium system. 
In this manner the early reactors will be produemg not only electricity 
but also the capital equipment (i.e. the initial change of fissile material) 
for future power stations. Without the piutomum it would not be 
possible to build up a system of nuclear power stations of steadily 
advancing efficiency. 

“ In the early stages of an expanding nuclear power pregramme 
it is to be expected that concentrated fissile material will be scarce 
and that if there were a free market its price would be high. It will 
be required for enriching the fuel charge in new commercial reactors, 
and also for many experimental and development purposes, including 
the fuelling of prototypes of advanced design. Eventually the system 
will reach the stage where more plutonium is produced than the new 
power stations require , its * market * price will then fall and it might 
be used as a substitute for natural uramum rather than as concen- 
trated fissile material. This is unlikely to happen for 15 or 20 years. 

“ It is not obvious what is the nght value to put on the piutomum 
produced, although the effect on the net cost of electricity could be 
considerable . . . Limits can be set to the value of the plutonium by 
considering the uses to which it might be put. At worst it could be 
fed back into a reactor as fuel in place of natural uranium ; and since 
natural uramum contains only one part in 140 of fissile material, 
plutonixun should be worth at least 140 times as much, weight for 
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weight. At best plutonium is not likely to be worto more than the \ 
cost of Uramum-235 separated from natural uramum in a diffusion ® 
plant. There is a wide range between these limits, but both values S 
can be measured m terms of thousands of pounds sterling for a 
kilogram of plutomum In the early period it is thought right to ! 
aUow for the plutonium at a rate of many thousands of pounds a I 
kilogram , the value should eventually fall but would have a 
significant effect on the cost of generating electricity. 

On the assumptions set out above, and taking what appears to 
be a reasonable value for the plutomum, the cost of electricity from 
the first commercial nuclear stations comes to about 0 6d a unit. 
This is about the same as the probable future cost of electricity 
generated by new coal-fired power stations ” 

A Provisional Programme. 

After pointing out that ** the programme outlined below is pro- 
visional and must be considered only as the best indication that can 
now be given of the probable line of development,” and that types 
of stations, numbers, and dates are all subject to change ” the \%lute 
Paper continued ; 

** The [nuclear power] stations will be bmlt m the normal way by 
private industry for the Electricity Authorities, who will own and 
operate them [These are at present the British Electricity Authority, 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, and the Northern 
Ireland Electricity Board. On April 1, 1955, the South of Scotland 
Electric ity Board will come mto existence and the Central Electricity 
Authority will replace the British Electricity Authority — see 14016 C.} 
The Atomic Energj^ Authority will be responsible for giving technical 
advice on the nuclear plant. British industry and consulting engmeers 
have as yet no comprehensive experience of nuclear technology 
They will be faced with a major task m training staff, in creating 
the necessary organization and in designing the stations. This work 
has already begun. Owing to its complexity and diversity, teams 
drawn from several flrnas may have to be formed The preparatory 
work will call for great efforts from all concerned, and even so it will 
not be practicable to start buildmg any commercial stations before 
1957. 

“ It is intended that the Electricity Authorities and private 
industry should obtain as quickly as possible the practical experience 
in designing and building nuclear power stations that will be the 
necessary foundation for a big expansion in the later stages of the 
programme The Atomic Energy Authority, while giving as much 
assistance and advice to industry as possiole, will remain primarily 
a research and development organization and will continue to design, 
build and operate pioneering tynes of power reactor. They will also 
be responsible for buying uranium, fabricating the fuel elements, 
procossmg the used fuel, and extracting the plutonium from it 
There will therefore have to be a continuous process of co-operation 
and of financial adjustment between the Electricity and Atomic 
Energy Authorities.” 

Nuclear Power Stations. “ The provisional prograinme for the 
construction of nuclear power stations is as follows : 

(1 ) The construction of two gas-cooled graphite-moderated stations 
(each with tivo reactors) would be started about mid-1957. These 
stations should come into operation in 1960-1961. 

(2) The construction of two further stations would be started about 
18 months later, i.e in 1958-1959. These would also have two reactors 
each and would be similar in type to the earlier two stations, but 
should show an improved performance, particularly in heat ratmg. 
Each of the eight reactors in these early stations would have a net 
output of electricity of 50 to 100 megawatts, so that the total output 
from the four stations, which should all be in operation by 1965, 
would be somewhere between 400 and 800 megawatts. 

(3) The construction of four more stations might perhaps start 
in 1960, and then a further four 18 montlis later, say m 1961-1962. 
These might come into operation in 1963-1964 and in 1965. It is 
difficult to specify what type of station these would be, but it is 
probable that each station would consist of only one reactor, which 
would be much more highly rated than the reactors in the first four 
stations. The stations begun m 1960 might be developments of the 
gas-cooled graphite-moderated type The last four stations might 
be of the liQLUid-cooled type, which might by then have been developed 
sufficiently to be economically satisfactory. The total installed 
capacity of the eight stations in this group should be well over 
1,000 megawatts. 

The ten -year programme would provide a capacity of about 
1,500 to 2,000 megawatts. By the end of the ten years this country 
would probably be needing new generating capacity at the rate of 
over 2,000 megawatts a year, and the new nuclear stations coming 
into operation each year would be meeting something like a quarter 
of this. On the assumption that nuclear stations would be used as 
base-load stations, they would by 1965 be producing electricity at a 
rate equivalent to that produced by about five to six million tons of 
coal a year Assuming that the programme continued to expand 
rapidly, this contribution towards the oountry*s energy needs should 
also rise rapidly thereafter.” 

Cost of the Programme. ” The capital expenditure on the . , . 
programme will be considerable. The cost of the first two stations 
together would probably bo between £30 million and £35 million 
The next two stations . . . would cost perhaps slightly more, while 
the cost of the last eight stations would be m the region of £125 million 
m total. The cost of the imtial charges of uranium, including fabrica- 
tion, might amount to a further £40 million. The new ancillary plant 
that would be required within the 10-year period might coat £30 
million. The concurrent capital expenditure on prototype develop- 
ment might be £30 million to £40 million The cost of the ten-year 
programme might therefore come to £300 million. The rate of 


expenditure on the commercial applications of nuclear power would 
rise steadily during the period and the total over the ten years would 
amount to more than the £300 million, since it would Include expendi- 
ture on Stations that w'ould not be completed until after 1965 and do 
not appear in the present programme. 

“ Tnis investment will not be a wholly additional demand on the 
economy The nuclear power stations will be built instead of other 
types of station The investment by the Electricity Authority in 
new coal or oil-fired generating capacity over the next ten years 
would, m the absence of nuclear power, probably be of the order of 
£1,200 million With a nuclear power programme there will be a 
sigmficant reduction in this figure which can be set off against the 
mvestment in nuclear powei . The National Coal Board should also be 
able to reduce its investment programme in some ten years time below 
what would have been necessary m the absence of nuclear power 

“No accurate assessment can be made so far ahead of the amount 
of additional investment that the economy will he able to afford 
All that can be said is that, given a normal rate of growth of gross 
national product, and given that a reasonable proportion of the 
increase m resources is made available for an increase in mvestment, 
there would not appear to be any great difficulty in accommodating 
a nuclear power programme on the scale proposed. It is unlikely 
that the rate of expansion of mvestment m the fuel and power 
industries over the next ten years, even including this programme, 
will exceed the rate of the expansion m real terms that has taken 
place since 1948 ” 

The Long-term Prospect. On the provisional programme the new 
nuclear power stations would by 1965 he meeting a quarter of the 
total requirement of new generating capacity. How quickly it would 
be possible to expand the programme to match the whole of this 
requirement ^nll depend npon the progress made in the first ten 
years . . . The possibilities of expansion will depend to a great extent 
on the speed with which the necessary techmques are mastered by 
mdustry at large. The Atomic Enei^y Authority will continue to 
make new information available and to provide training ; with this 
help industry should acqmre wide experience in carrying out a 10-year 
programme of the type that has been outlined, and this would make 
possible a much greater expansion after 1965 If all went well, it 
might be practicable by the early 1970s to expand the rote of 
construction of nuclear power stations to match our total reqmrement 
of new generating capacity, which by tnis time might amount to 
about 3,000 megawatts a year On this assumption the total nuclear 
power station capacity installed by 1975 would be of the order of 
10,000-15,000 megawatts . . . The nuclear power stations would 
then be producing electricity at a rate equivalent to that produced 
by about 40 million tons of coal a year 

” Another possible limitation on the rate of expansion in the 
later years is the supply of nuclear fuel, particularly the more highly 
enriched material that will be needed for some of the advanced types 
of reactor. By the late 1960s the early reactors should be producing 
plutomum m quantitv, and this would be available for the later 
reactors. The provisional programme and the further expansion 
thereafter will also call for increased supplies of uranium , and no 
doubt other countries will be increasing their commercial demands 
at the same time. Recent evidence suggests that uranium is more 
plentiful than was once thought , considerable workable deposits of 
medium-grade ore are known, while the widespread evidence of low- 
grade ores implies that adequate quantities can be produced from 
them if necessary. Moreover the expansion in the reqiurement of 
uranium should be mitigated by the greater economy m its use that 
will by then have been achieved, and by the possible development 
of the substitute fuel thorium, which should be available in consider- 
able quantities if it is required. For these reasons H.M. Government 
are confident that the necessary supplies of raw material will be 
available to meet the increases in demand.” 

Siting and Safety. “ The history of the development of nuclear 
energy has made everyone aware of its destructive possibilities, and 
it would be natural to ask whether there were any special dangers 
associated with nuclear power installations The first important 
thing to recogmze is that it is impossible for an ‘ atomic explosion ' to 
take place m a power reactor . . . The mam hazards m a nuclear power 
station are caused by the concentration of highly radioactive materials. 
But these are known dangers which can be guarded agamst, both by 
precautions in the design of the reactor itself and, if necessary, by 
enclosing some or all of it in a gas-tight container. The reactors that 
will be biult for the commercial production of electricity will present 
no more danger to people living nearby than many existing industrial 
works that are sited within built-up areas. Nevertheless the first 
stations, even though they will be of inherently safe design, will not 
be m heavily built-up areas. 

" The disposal of radioactive waste products should not present 
a major difficulty The problem is primarily one for the chemical 
processing plants and not for the power stations The volume of 
waste will be small, and great efforts are being made to determine 
the most economical methods of storing or disposing of it. There are 
many valuable uses for it which may be able to absorb a great part 
of the output Any material that is discharged will be tested to 
ensure that it is of extremely low radioactivity, so that it will be 
harmless and comparable in effect to the natural background 
radioactivity which is always present.” 

The Programme and the Government’s Fuel Policy. 

The White Paper went on to discuss how the development of 
nuclear energy would ** fit in with the energy requirements of this 
country and with the supply of other fuels,” with special reference 
to electricity and coal supplies. 
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Electricity. “ . , . The-^ is no tort t d^e’^and fo"^ e’’e*'t’n ity 
IS eren briyinnirg to o’- jn '-t eit i*' t’ zs eo’-intry 

or onywnere e^se . . T* c derrand \n thie V Iv is to ne «:->Tre 

31 times tLe present !"wl ir 2 « rears’ ti^e To ^eet to*s 
m derra^d . It ts estimated toot the instr’^ed g'emratmarcapamtv, 
wM'^h averapreci 2»^,ari0 megawatts in 19t4 rrili fare to he .ntrea.^ed 
to megawatts ay 1965 a^d to pernan® 55,ots9-GM,ofjO 

megawatts by 1975 If the proTisional progra^nme stiggested a jove 
were completed — in prafclee it m certain to be modified one war or 
the other — it wonld provide l,50i4 to 2,0‘}h megawatts of nuclear 
powe^* hy 1965 ard somewhere between Ih.ooo and 15,b00 megawatts 
by 1975. The unclear power stations would he operated on aase load 
and would supply a higher proportion of the total power than the 
ratio of these 0^res wo’ild suggest ’* 


’ to construct the nuclear power stations w’as the most momentous 
e^’er made by any .5linister of Fuel and Power. He added : 

These decisions open up tremendous prospects ; they offer 
the possimlit> of a new mdustnai Te\olutioa tutli a continuing 
increase m productnity and m the standards of iivmg of our 
country. I know of no other nation tliat has yet launched a 
nuclear power programme on this scale.'’ In his statement to 
the House, 5Ir. Lloyd had said that the programme was 
I fundamentally based on the brilliant work of Sir John 
Cockcroft and his research team at Hanvcii.” 

(Cmd. 9JS0 * Times - Daily Telegraph - J^laneiiester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep, 13S54 A ; 13729 ^ 5 13467 A,) 


Coa! Sappiies. “ Without nuclear power the rate of consumption of 
coal {or Its equivalent as ml) by the power stations alone would 
increase on the assumption m the last paragraph by perhaps 2|r times 
over the nect 29 years, reaching about 65 million tons a year by 1965 
and 190 million tons a vear m the 1970s . . On the basis of the 

provisional programme of nuclear power. t'*^e coal reoulred br power 
stations would level off m the region of 60 to 70 miliion tons a year 
during the 1960s. This levellmg-off . . . would come none too soon 
to help with the difficulties of finding manpower for the mines and 
of producing at reasonable cost enough coal for the other users of 
solid fuel, whose demand would have been steadily rising meanwhile. 

“ Since the war the production of coal from deep mines has 
increased from 175 million tons in 1945 to 214 million tons in 1954. 
But the demands of our expanding home industries have been rising 
even faster We have had to supplement output from the deep mines 
by opencast coalmining and by importing coal ; even so, supplies 
for the householder are still restricted and there is not enough for 
exports. The National Coal Board have in hand a large programme 
of capital mvestment, but a great part of this will be needed to mam- 
tain the output of the mines at the present level Greater efficiency 
in the use of coal, and the substitution of oil for coal in certain 
processes, including electncitv generation, will give some limited 
relief but the increasing demand for fuel cannot be met without 
exploiting to the full anv new and economic technique available. 
The provision of enough men for the mmes is one of our most intract- 
able problems, and is likely to remain so . . . Any relief that can come 
from, other sources of energy, such as nuclear power, will do no more 
than ease the problem of finding and mamtaining an adequate labour 
force. There can be no question of its creating redundancy. The 
mining industry will in any case remain one of the major employing 
industries of the country, but it may hope to be relieved by the advent 
of nuclear power of the excessive strains which are now being put 
upon it.** 

Conclusion. 

The White Paper concluded as follows • “ Our civilization is 
based on power Improved living standards, both m advanced 
industrial countries like our own and m the vast under-developed 
countries overseas, can only come about through the increased use 
of power - . . XMiatever the immediate uncertainties, nuclear energy 
will in time be capable of producing power economically. Moreover, 
it provides a source of energy potentially much greater than any 
that exist now. The coming of nuclear power therefore mark.s the 
beginning of a new era ... It is a major industrial development that 
will bring with it revolutionary changes in technique. 

“ The programme described here is provisional and will be altered 
in manv ways in the course of time. But it is hoped that it gives a 
clear enough picture of the probable scale, scope, and timing of 
developments to put nuclear power in its proper perspective and to 
show how it will fit m as one of the sources of energy that will be 
available to meet the rapidly growing needs of our expanding economy. 

“ The large-scale production of unclear power cannot be brought 
about quickly. The first commercial, as opposed to experimental, 
stations will not be in operation for at least five years- But if proper 
preparations are made now, it will be possible for nuclear power to 
be produced commercially in significant quantities withm ten years. 
The experience gained during these ten years should make possible 
a much more rapid expansion thereafter at home and abroad. 

** New technical developments that cannot at present be foreseen 
may perhaps lead to a more rapid improvement m the performance 
of stations than has been assumed. If so, we should be in a good 
position to take advantage of such developments. On the other 
hand, the provisional programme mav turn out to be too optimistic : 
the stations may take longer to design and to build ; they may cost 
more ; the amount of development work needed may have been 
xmder-estimated. If any of these things happened, nuclear power 
would come later or be more expensive than the programme suggests. 
H.M. Government consider that these risks must be accepted- 

** This formidable task must be tackled with vigour and imagina- 
tion. The stakes are high, but the final reward will be immeasurable. 
We must keep ourselves in the forefront of the development of 
nuclear power so that we can play our proper part in harnessing this 
new form of eneigy for the benefit of mankind.** 

The Government’s nuclear power programme was announced 
in the House of Lords on the same day by Lord Salisbury (who, 
as Lord President of the Council, is the responsible Minister 
for the development of atomic energy) and in the House of 
Commons by Mr. (Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. In a subsequent press statement, Mr, Lloyd said that 
it was “ an historic day for Britain ” mi timt the decision 


A. LIBYA - FRANCE. — Libyan Demand for With- 
drawal of French Troops from Fezzan. - French RefusaL 
- Franco-Libyan Negotiations. 


The Libyan Government informed the French authorities 
on Nov. 13, 1954, that it did not propose to renew a provisional 
agreement, concluded in December, 1051, and due to expire 
on Dec. 31, 1954, under which France had been permitted to 
maintain 400 troops and an air base m the Fezzan. This 
attitude was reaffirmed on Dec. 9 by the Libyan Prime Mmister, 
M. Mustafa Ben Halim, who declared m the Libyan Parliament 
that his Government would not tolerate the prolonsration 
of the occupation of our territory by French troops.” 


In an interview on Dec 1 4 with a correspondent of Le Monds, M. Ben 
Halim denied that his policy was in anv way hostile to France, and 
stated that his Govemiuent had demanded the withdrawal of French 
troops from the Fezzan because “ we are proud of our Independence 
and wish to feel ourselves free.** Asked why he objected to the 
presence of a small French force, although much larger British forces 
were stationed in Cyrenaica and the I'^.S.A. had been granted the 
use of an air base in TripoUtama, he said that the military allionce 
with Britain was sufficient to protect the country, whilst the U.S.A. 
was financing the greater part of Libya’s economic development. 
Libya did not therefore need a French alliance, but was prepared to 
conclude a treaty of friendship with France “ on condition that the 
prmciple of military evacuation is recognized ** 

During a debate in the French National Assembly on Dec. 6, 
M. de Moustier (then State Secretary for Foreign Affairs) 
announced that France had mformed the Libyan Government 
that she could not accept the Libyan demand for the evacuation 
of French troops and that she would not modify the existing 
situation until a permanent agreement had been concluded ; 
he also said that the French Government had consulted Britam 
and the U.S.A. on the subject. The Assembly voted that the 
French financial contribution to Libya m 1955 should be 
reduced from 360,000,000 to 260,000,000 francs (£260,000), the 
latter sum representing the counterpart of the French bases 
in the Fezzan. 


At the French Government’s invitation, a Libyan delegation 
leaded by M. Ben Halim arrived in Paris on Dec. 31 for dis* 
jussions after it had paid a short visit to London for talks 
vith Lord Reading, the British Mmister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Paris negotiations, in which M. Mendes-France 
;ook part, concluded on Jan. 6, 1955, when the Quai dOrsay 
ssued a communique stating that the two delegations have 
“xammed in a spirit of friendship and co-operation the problems 
insin« from the negotiation of a treaty of friendship and good 
leitrhbourliness,” and that the conversations would be contmued 
n Libya. M, Ben Halim claimed on Jan. 9 that the talks had 
leen satisfactorily concluded ” and that the French Govem- 
nent had agreed to withdraw its troops from the Fezzan; 
his however, was not confirmed in Paris, although an official 
ipokesman said that the French Government might comider a 
^dual withdrawal from the Fezzan “ under certain mdispen- 
able guarantees and conditions.” 

Discussions were resumed in Benghazi on Jan. 28, the French 
lelegation being led by IM. Maillard, of the Quai d'Orsay. 

Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) (Prev. rep. U.K.-Lib^:a 
Vffreement. 1^046 D ; U.S.-Libyaii Agreement, 13790 B.) 


B. INDIA. — New Governor of Bombay. 

Mr Harekrishna Mahtab, a former Chief Minister of Orissa 
nd a prominent Congress leader, was appointed (^vemor of 
Bombay on Jan, 29 in succession to Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, 
nil TVc. 5. 1954.— (Times of India, Bombay) (12209 A.) 


C. SIAM. — Execution of Assassins of the late King 
^jianda MadihoL 

The three former Court officials who were found ^ilty m 
)ctober, 1954, of the murder of Kmg Anand^ Madihol m 
.946 were executed on February 17, (Manchester 

(Prev. rep. X3948 
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A COSTA RICA. — Invasion by Costa Rican Exiles 
from Nicaraguan Territory. - Fact-finding Mission ap- 
pointed by Organization of American States. - U.S. 
Fighters sent to Costa Rican Government. - Repulse of 
Insurgent Forces. - Creation of Demilitarized Zone on 
Costa Rican-Nicaraguan Frontier. 

Costa Rica was invaded on Jan. 11 by a rebel force of Costa 
Rican exiles, reported to be several hundreds strong, who 
crossed the frontier from Nicaragua ith the apparent intention 
of overtliro'v^ mg Dr. Figueres, the President of Costa Rica, and 
seizing control of the countrv' After an 11 -day campaign, 
however, and after the mterv’ention of the Organization of 
American States (O.A.S.), the msurgent force wns driven back 
across the Nicaraguan frontier. 

It was announced on Jan. 11 m San Jose (the Costa Rican 
capital) that ‘‘ unkno-vm forces ” had crossed the frontier 
from Nicaragua, had made a deep penetration into Costa Rican 
territory, and had captured the tOTvn of Villa Quesada (80 miles 
north of San Jose and 50 miles south of the Nicaraguan border), 
as well as the small towns of Puerto Soley, Pena Blanca and 
La Cruz, in the north-western part of the country near the 
Nicaraguan border. Diplomatic relations were immediately 
broken off with Nicaragua, the Nicaraguan Charge d’Affaires 
in San Jose was d&cloxed persona non grata, a state of emergency 
was proclaimed throughout Costa Riea, and President Figueres 
broadcast an appeal for volunteers to assist the Civil Guard in 
repelling the invasion, which he described as “ an act of 
aggression which has been m preparation for several years.” 

Scattered attacks were made by msurgent aircraft on Jan. 12 
against several Costa Rican towns, mcluding a machme-gun 
attack on San Jose by a single plane. A Costa Rican communique 
said the attacks had been made by aircraft flymg from the direc- 
tion of Nicaragua, that two of the machmes bore Venezuelan 
markmgs, and that the plane responsible for the attack on San 
Jose had subsequently been shot down by anti-aircraft fire near 
the town of Liberia, m north-west Costa Rica. No casualties were 
reported in San Jose, and very few elsewhere. 

The Council of the O.A.S. met m emergency session in 
Washington on Jan. 11m response to an urgent appeal by the 
Costa Rican Government, which mvoked the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro and demanded collective assistance from the other 
American Republics m helping to repel the aggression, as 
provided for under the Rio treaty. The Nicaraguan repre- 
sentative on the O.A.S. strongly denied Costa Rican allegations 
that his Government were aiding the insurgents, whilst the 
Venezuelan representative similarly denied that his country 
was in any way implicated in the dispute between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. It was decided, after discussion, to send a 
five-man fact-finding mission to Costa Rica to investigate the 
situation on the spot and to draw up a preliminary report. 

The fact-finding mission, consistmg of a U.S. representative 
(Mr, John Dreier) and the Brazilian, Mexican, Paraguayan and 
Ecuadorean Ambassadors m Washmgton, arrived m San Jos6 
on Jan. 13 m a U.S. plane. It reported to the O A.S. on Jan. 14 
(1) that foreign aircraft were flymg illegally over Costa Rican 
territory and had attacked San Jos6 and other Costa Rican 
towns ,* (2) that there were “ serious indications ” that the 
insurgents were using arms supplied from foreign sources ; and 
(3) that, up to Jan. 13, military operations had been taking 
place m north-western Costa Rica, near the Nicaraguan border. 
After expressmg its conviction that “ a substantial part ” of 
the insurgents’ war materiel had been ‘‘introduced across 
the northern frontier of Costa Rica’s territory ” [i e. from 
Nicaragua], the fact-finding mission called upon the Council 
of the O.A.S. (a) to “ send immediately a formal call to the 
Government of Nicaragua emphasizmg the seriousness of the 
situation,” and {h) to “ contemplate at once the measures 
which, in accordance with the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, should 
be applied if the circumstances demand.” 

The Council of the O.A.S., meetmg the same evenmg (Jan. 14), 
condemned the attack by foreign forces on Costa Rica , called 
upon Nicaragua to take steps to stop the flow of war materiel 
to the insurgents ; requested the fact-finding mission to send 
observers to “any place which might be utilized for the 
transport of troops and military equipment towards Costa 
Rica ” ; and asked the Governments of all the American 
Republics to consider a place and date for a meetmg of Foreign 
Ministers, if the circumstances demanded such action. 

After a further all-night session on Jan. 15-16, the Council 
of the O.A.S. decided to call upon all the American Republics 
to give “ prompt consideration ” to a Costa Rican request for 
aircraft to enable her to defend herself against air attacks, 
[The request had been made after the O.A.S. had been officially 
^ informed of another insurgent ?iir attnok on the town of Liberia, 


and after the Costa Rican Government had pomted out that 
it possessed no air force to enable her to repel such attacks.] 
In conformity v itli the CounciFs decision, the L'.S. Government 
announced on Jan. 16 that it vould immediately supply Costa 
Rica with four P-51 fighters and a Glohemaster transport plane, 
at a price which w^ould be merely nommal. The planes were 
accordingly flowTi from Texas to San Jose on Jan. 17 by U.S. 
pilots, handed over to the Costa Rican Government, and 
manned by Costa Rican aviators. The supply of U.S. aircraft w’as 
hailed with great satisfaction in Costa Rica, and was regarded 
by the U S. Press as an historic decision inasmuch as it w^as the 
first occasion on w'hieh an American republic had received aid 
under the Rio treaty to enable it to repel external aggression. 

The President of Nicara^a, General Anastasio Somoza, complamed 
on Jan 17 that the provision of U S fighter aircraft for Costa Rica 
was “ putting dangerous toys m the hands of a lunatic,” and demanded 
that the U.S Government should sell similar machines to Nicaragua. 
In an earlier press statement on Jan. 12 in Managua (the Nicaraguan 
capital), President Somoza had declared that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do wnth the invasion of Costa Riea, that 
there was no question of Nicaragua being used as a springboard to 
attack the regime of President Figueres, and that he would weleome 
an on-the-spot investigation by the O A S. 

Military operations agamst the insurgents, which had been 
practically at a standstill during the visit of the fact-finding 
mission, w^ere resumed on Jan. 18, when Costa Rican forces, 
supported by the fighter planes acquired from the U.S.A., 
advanced rapidly northwards along the Inter-American 
Highway after havmg liberated Villa Quesada. A Costa Rican 
communique of Jan. 21 announced that the insurgents had been 
driven from all the towns m the north-western part of the 
country which they had seized at the beginnmg of the invasion, 
that all resistance to the Government forces had ceased, and 
that the remainmg msurgent forces w^ere fleeing across the 
Nicaraguan frontier. It was claimed in San Jose that many 
prisoners had been taken and that Teodoro Picado — described 
as the insurgent leader, and the son of a former Costa Rican 
President — ^had been killed m action. 

Both Costa Rica and Nicaragua accepted on Jan. 20 a plan, 
proposed by the O.A S., for a demilitarized zone on each side 
of their common frontier extending from the Pacific coast to 
Lake Nicaragua. 

The plan, which went mto immediate effect, laid down (1) that 
theie would be a “ buffer ” zone three miles wide and 18 miles long 
on both sides of the frontier between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific ; 
(2) that neither side would send ground forces into this zone ; (3) that 
Nicaraguan and Costa Rican military aircraft would not fly over the 
zone ; (4) that the Nicaraguan Government would disarm and intern 
aU insurgents crossmg the frontier from Costa Rica ; (5) that the 
O.A.S mvestigation commission would place patrols in the “ buffer ” 
zone to ensure that the provisions of the agreement were being 
observed. It was subsequently announced that 300 insurgents — ^the 
last rebel group on Costa Rican territory— had crossed mto Nicaragua 
and had been mterned 

An article m the New York Times (issue of Jan. 12, 1955) 
gave a “ background ” description of the hostility between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and m particular of the hostility 
between the Presidents of the two countries. The following 
extracts are taken from the article : 

‘‘ Enmity between Costa Rica and Nicaragua is a result of animosity 
between the Presidents of these countries dating back to 1948. 
Communism, an issue of the Guatemalan revolt, is of no consequence 
m this situation Communists are barred in Nicaragua and the 
Co mm u ni st Party in Costa Rica, though l^al, is small and in strong 
disfavour with the Government . . . 

The bad feelmg between the countries began when Jos6 Figueres — 
now President of Costa Rica — antagonized General Somoza, President 
of Nicaragua, by leading a revolt in 1948 that deposed Teodoro Picado 
as President of Costa Rica Sefior Picado was a friend of the Nicaraguan 
dictator . . . Until then Seflor Figueres . had not been conspicuous in 
politics. Though he had led the revolt to success, he Insisted that 
Sefior Ulate take office [as President of Costa Rica], However, in 
1953 Sefior Figueres was overwhelmingly elected President . . . 

Thereafter relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua deteriorated 
steadily. Last April Costa Rica accused Nicaragua of moving troops 
to their com m on border The Nicaraguan Government said it was 
taking precautions because of an attempt to assassinate President 
Somoza. In May Costa Rica was accused of plotting against the life 
of General Somoza . , On Nov. 27 President Figueres said . . . that 

a plot to invade Costa Rica simultaneously with a revolt had failed ” 

Costa Rica (area 19,650 square miles, population 800,000) 
abolished its army m 1948 (see 9672 D), the country’s defence 
being entrusted to a national police force known as the Civil 
Guard. Until the acquisition of the four fighter planes from 
the United States, Costa Rica also possessed no air force. 
Nicaragua (area 148,000 square miles, population 1,000,000) 
has a well-trained army of about 7,500 and one of the strongest 
air forces in Central America, particularly since the purchase 
of 25 fighter planes (P-51s) from Sweden m December, 1954. 

(New York Times • New York Herald Tribune), 
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A. FRANCE. — Constimtlonal Reforms. ^ 

Tlie Bill amendinr 11 Articles of the French Constitution • 
of 1D4G, had been passed by t'ne National .\sseinoh on ‘ 

hr^t reading on July 1033 ‘^ee 13147 5\as coii«^idered 
by the AssembK oii second reaaing on No\ tiO-Cb, lli34. It ' 
had previously been passed on It^arch lb, 1034 ^by 240 votes ' 
to 47 f bv the Council of the Republic, v^hicli had made a | 
number of amendments. | 

The most ircpertant of these antendmeiits were >€z, a rcTersal of | 
the Assembly’s detis^on that m future a simple majonty wuald be 
sujSBeient for the rote dhntesiiiiirc for a ne%T Prime 31ir..=ter, instead 
of the absolute 22 ia:ority required under the 194G Const. tunon , 

(bj a stipulation mat a simple majority would be sufficient for a 
no-confidence vote or a rote of censure, contrary to the Assembly’s 
wish to retain an absolute majority for such votes , (e^ certain 

changes m the naietie “ shuttle system provided for m the case 
of disagreement between tne two ChamDers on pending legislation 
tsee 13147 ; and a demand that the “ procedure of urgenev ” 

for a Bill should not be invuhed by tne Assembly without the prior 
agreement of the Council of the RepubLe in the case of legislation 
involving ratification of an international treaty 

Binring the second reading debate the Assembly accepted 
many oi the amendments proposed by the Council of the 
Republic, but insisted on its original version m the case of 
several important points. The provisions as finally adopted 
were as follows : 

(1) A state of siege could be declared imder conditions 
laid down by law ” (Art. 7). 

This version had been proposed by the Council of the Republic and 
was accepted by the Assembly, which had originally detached from 
the Bill for further consideration the clause relating to the imposition 
of a state of siege. 

(2) The Assembly would meet on the first Tuesday m October 
and, after sittmg for at least seven months (excluding adjourn- 
ments lastmg more than eight full days), might be adjourned 
by the Prime 3umister through a Government decree (Art. 9). 

"The only change made by the Council of the Republic in the 
Assembly’s ongmai text was the stipulation that only adjournments 
exceeding eight “ full ” days would count as interruptions of the 
session. The Assembly accepted this on second reading. 

(3) Each Chamber would elect its bureau at the beg inn i n g 
of the session "" according to the conditions provided for by 
its rules (Art. 11). 

The Assembly’s onginaJ version had stipulated that these elections 
should be by majority vote, but on second reaffing the Assembly 
accepted the version recommended by the Council of the Republic. 

(4) If the Assembly was not in ordinary session its bureau 
could convoke an extraordinary meeting of Parliament, whilst 
the President of the Assembly would be required to summon 
such a meeting if requested by the Prime Minister or by at least 
balf the deputies. An extraordmary session could be closed by 
the Prime Minister on the same conditions as laid down m 
Art. 9, but not until Parliament had dealt with the matters 
for which it had been specially convened (Art. 12). 

The CouncO of the Republic had proposed a number of amendments 
(all of which were rejected by the Assembly) providing, tnter aim, 
that only the National Assembly could he convened in emergency 
session. 

(5) Legislation (except Bills for the ratification of treaties 
or on budgetary and other financial matters, which would 
always he initiated by the National Assembly) might be 
initiated by the Assembly or the Council of the Republic, and 
would be passed on to the other Chamber for consideration 
after its adoption (Art. 14). 

The Council of the Republic had proposed that those provisions 
of the Constitution dealing with the consultation of the Assembly of 
the French Union and of the Economic Council should also be applic- 
able to Bills examined in the first instance by the Council of the 
Repubhe. This* however* was rejected by the National Assembly as 
unnecessary. 

(6) Every Bill would be examined m turn by the two 

Chambers with a view to the adoption of an identical text. A 
BiU first mtroduced in the National Assembly would be voted 
upon by the Council of the Republic withm two months of its 
adoption by the Assembly, and would then pass backwards 
and forwards between the two Chambers (the ^^navette'" 
procedure) until agreement was reached. After the second 
reading in the Council of the Republic each Chamber would 
be allowed the same period as had been taken up by the other 
durmg its preceding consideration, with a mmimum of seven 
days. If, however, there was no agreement within 100 days 
from the date when the Bill had been remitted to the Coimcil 
of the Republic for a second reading, the Assembly would have 
the say by adopting its previous version, either with 

or without any of the Council’s amendments. 

Special provisions were laid down for {a) Budget and financial 
legislation, for which the period allowed for agreement between 


the t\^o Houses woula m no care exceed the t.me previously 
spent bv the National Asremnh on the legislation in question ; 
tbj all matters to winch the' Asrenibly iiad given priority 
iproCidure d'urgenceu in which case the period allowed lor 
tiiC Council of the Republic s eon^.tieTtition would be double 
the tune Uilowed for tiie Asseii*bl\ s deiiotratiGnss. The time- 
limit of 100 da\s was reduced m the case oi Budget and 
financial legislation to one month, and m tiie case of matters 
declared by the Assembly to be urgent to 15 aa\s. 

If the Assembly exceeded the time-iimits laid down for it, 
the maximum period for final agreement between the two 
Houses -would be extended accordingly. However, any periods 
during w'hicli pariiamentar}.' sessions were suspended would 
not count in the allotted time-Iinuts, -which, moreover, could 
be extended by decision oi the Assembly (Art. 20). 

Tnis ainendr^eiit proved to be the most controversial of all those 
under consideration Originally, the Assembly’s bniversai GnSrage 
Coinin.s£ioa had rejected the clause inserted by the Cotmcil of the 
Republic that any delay on the part of the Assemoly beyond the period 
of tune laid down for its deliberations would automatically extend the 
period allowed for agreement between tne two Cnambers. Following 
a lengthy deoate, M Mendes-Franee appealed to the Assembly to 
make this small concession to the Counoii of the Republic, and it 
was only after the Prune Alinister’s intervention that an amendment 
maintaining the Council’s version was passed by 307 votes to 305. 
The Article as a whole was then passed by 315 votes to 208. 

(7) No Deputy or Senator could be prosecuted or arrested 
-R'iiile Parliament was m session without the permission of the 
Chamber of wdiich he was a member, unless arrested m the 
act of breakmg the law. Between sessions no member of 
Parliament could be arrested without the permission of the 
Chamber to winch he belonged, unless he was arrested in 
the aet of breakmg the law, or his prosecution had been 
authorized, or a final sentence was hemg executed. A Deputy 
or Senator arrested between sessions could vote by proxy 
when Parliament met agam until the Chamber had agreed to 
the suspension of his parliamentary’ immumty ; if his immunity 
had not been lifted withm 80 days of the opening of the session, 
he would automatically he released (Art. 22). 

The Council of the Repubhe had deleted the proxy vote for arrested 
Deputies or Senators, hut the Assembly reinserted its ongmai text. 
On the other hand, it accepted the Council’s proposals concemmg 
the arrest of members between sessions 

(8) The Prime Minister-designate would choose the members 
of his Cabmet before presentmg his programme and pohey to 
the Assembly, and would take office if he received a simple 
majority of members present and votmg on a vote dhnvesiiiute 
(Art. 45), Hitherto a Prime Minister- designate was required 
to obtam an absolute majority of the Assembly’s membership 
(i.e. at least 314 votes out of 627) on a vote dhnvestiiure. 

As stated above, the Council of the Republic had proposed that 
the requirement of an absolute majority of the Assembly’s member- 
ship, as laid down m the 1946 Constitution, should remain unaltered. 
The National Assembly, however, rejected an M.R.P. amendment 
supporting the Co-iincii’s version by 412 votes to 201, and restored 
its ongmai proposal for the simple-majority procedure 

(9) A motion of confidence could be voted upon 24 hours 
after it had been moved, instead of after an interval of 48 hours 
as hitherto required under the Constitution. The rejection of a 
confidence motion would still require an absolute majority of 
the Assembly’s membership (Art. 49). 

The Assembly rejected (by 500 votes to 117) the Council of the 
Republic’s proposal that a simple majority should be sufficient for 
the rejection of a confidence motion, and reinserted its original text. 

(10) Voting on a motion of censure would take place under 
the same conditions as on a motion of confidence (Art. 50). 

In this case the Assembly similarly insisted on its previously adopted 
text, and rejected the Council of the Republic’s proposal for a simple 
majority 

(11) In the event of a dissolution of Parliament, the Cabmet 
would contmue m office unless the dissolution was preceded 
by the adoption of a motion of censure. In the latter eventuality 
the President of the Republic would nominate the President 
of the Assembly as Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, 
the other Ministers remammg m office (Art. 52). 

Although the Council of the Republic had rejected the Assembly’s 
text conoernmg the nomination of the President of the Assembly 
as Prime Munster and Minister of the Interior if a censure motion 
adopted, the Assembly insisted that its ongmai text should remain 
unaltered. 

After adopting a clause which provided that the provisions 
of Article 9 coneeming the sessions of the Assembly would come 
into force on the first Tuesday in October after the promulgation 
of the constitutional reforms, the Bill as a whole was passed 
by the National Assembly on second reading (by 412 votes 
to 141, with 58 abstentions) on Nov. 80 1954. 
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Tie 412 siipportCTS of tlie Bill comprised 103 Socialists, 74 Badicals, 
61 Social Kepnblicans (Gaiillists), 51 Independent RepnblKans, 
23 U D.S R deputies, 49 pay^mis and independent paymns, 33 
Dissident Ganllists (A.R.S ), 10 MR P. deputies, two Overseas 
Independents, and six non-inscrtfs The 141 dissenting' votes com- 
prised 98 Comnninists and progressisfes^ 21 M R.P. deputies, 13 
Overseas Independents, and mne others, whilst the 58 abstentions 
comprised 50 M.R P. deputies, seven Social Republicans and an 
Independent Ptcpublican Five deputies did not take part in the vote 
and nine fmchiding four M.R.P* membera and two Independent 
Republicans) were absent 

The Bill thus obtained both the absolute majority and the 
two-thirds majority required to brmg it mto operation at once, 
except for the new provisions of Article 9 and those connected 
with the election of the parliamentary bureaux, which, as 
mentioned above, will only come mto force at the beginning 
of the new pariiamentaiy session in October 1955. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13 147 A.) 

A. UMITBD STATES. — New Supreme Court Judge. 

Judge John Marshall Harlan (55) of New York, a Republican, 

was nommated by President Eisenho\ter on Nov. 9 as an 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court in succession to 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, who had died on Oct. 9. 

Judge Harlan, who was appointed to the ‘=5econd Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals m March 1954, was previously a New York lawyer 
and was appointed by Governor Dewey in 1951 as chief counsel to 
the State Crime Commission A former Rhodes Scholar, he is a 
grandson of a former Justice of the Supreme Court — John M. Harlan, 
a member of the Court from 1877 to 1911. 

The other eight Justices of the Supreme Court are as follows, 
the dates of their appointment being given in parentheses • 
Chief Justice Earl Warren (1953), Justice Hugo L. Black (1937), 
Justice Stanley F. Reed (1938), Justice Felix Frankfurter (1939), 
Justice William O. Douglas (1939), Justice Harold H. Burton 
(1945), Justice Tom C. Clark (1949), Justice Sherman Minton 
(1949). — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13204 B.) 

B. INDIA. — New Army Commander-m-Chief. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Jan. 27 that Lieut.- 
General S. M. Slmnagesh had been appomted Chief of Army 
Staff and Commander-m-Chief of the Indian Army, with the 
rank of general, m succession to General Rajendrasiniiji 
(retiring). 

General Shrinagesh, the son of a physician to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, was educated at Cambridge and passed through Sand- 
hurst. During the Second World War he fought in the Burma 
campaign and became Commander of the 64th Indian Infantry 
Brigade After the war he was deputy chief of the Indian Military 
Mission in Germany from 1945-46, and subsequently served as G.O C., 
Madras Area (1947), Adjutant-General of the Army (1948), G.O C.- 
in-C. Western Command (1949), and G O.C -in-C., Southern Command 
(1953). He commanded the Indian forces in Kashmir during the 
fighting in that State. 

The new Commander-m-Chief is 51 years of age. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 12426 D.) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Terminatioii of Guaranteed 
Gold Sales Agreement with Britain. 

The South African Minister oi Finance (Mr. Louw) announced 
on Feb. 4 tliat, because’ of the increased strength of sterling, 
there was no longer any need for the South African guarantee 
to sell 4,000,000 02 . (about £50,000,000) of gold to the Bank 
of England annually, and that the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had therefore “ cordially agreed ” that the agree- 
ment of 1950 should not be extended beyond the end of 1954. 
Mr. Louw said that because of the “ higlily successful ” anti- 
inflationary policies followed by Britain during recent years, 
she was agam m a position to acquire the major portion of 
South African gold production in open competition on the 
world market. — (Cape Times - Fmancial Tunes) (12130 A.) 

D. GIBRALTAR. — New Governor. 

It was aimounced m London on Feb. 16 that Lieut.- General 
Sir Harold Redman, Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
had been appointed Governor of Gibraltar in succession to 
General Sir Gordon Macmillan, retiring. Sir Harold Redman 
(55) was successively Head of the British Military Mission m 
France, Director of Military Operations at the War Office, 
and principal staff officer to Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery 
at SHAPE before becommg Vice-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff in 1952 .— (Times) (Prev. rep. 12296 A.) 

E. LIBYA. — Execution of Sharif Muhieddin el-Senussi, 

Sharif Muhieddin el-Senussi, a nephew of the Queen of 
Libya, was hanged on Feb. 6 for the murder of the Minister 
for Padace Affairs in October last. — (Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. X4004 B.) 


F. ITALY - TURKEY. — Turkish Ministerial Visit 
to Rome. - Joint Communique. 

The Turkish Prime Mmister and Foreign Minister, M, Adnan 
Menderes and Professor Fuat Kopruiii, arrived m Rome on 
Jan. 30 as guests of the Italian Go\ernment, and had discussions 
with tlie Italian Premier and Foreign Minister — respectively 
Signor Scelba and Professor Martino — from Jan. 31 to Feb. 2 

A communique issued on Feb, 2 spoke of the “ close relations of 
friendship ” between the two countries, and recorded the Ministers* 
agreement on the fundamental importance of the Atlantic alliance 
and on the need to strengthen it m all its aspects, including the 
economic and social spheres.** In particular, the Ministers had agreed 
** on the value of the contributions of their countries to common 
defence, and on the special functions which fell to them m the 
Mediterranean as two of the major strongholds of Western defence *’ ; 
they had also been “ unanimous m recognizing that . . . the best 
way of ensuring a just peace is to neglect nothmg to strengthen the 
means for its protection, in the closest possible solidarity with all 
countries sincerely pledged to defend it ** A “ wide survey ** of 
international problems had been made during the talks, and special 
attention had been paid to Italo-Turkish economic relations and 
cultural exchanges 

It was authoritatively stated that detailed consideration had been 
given to the question of how Turkey could be linked to the \\ estem 
European Union (of which Italy is a member), as well as the co-ordma- 
tion of the NATO security system with the Balkan alliance and the 
possibilitv of a future invitation to Italy to jom the latter grouping. 
The economic discussions, it was reported, had dealt largely with the 
settlement of Turkey’s trade debt to Italy (amounting to about 
20,000,000,000 lire, or approximately £11,000,000), in which con- 
nexion the IMinisters had confirmed recent agreements on additional 
Turkish exports of gram, tobacco, and cotton to Italy. 

During their visit M. Menderes and Professor Koprulu were 
received in audience by the Pope, this being the first occasion 
on which Turkish statesmen had been received in Papal 
audience. — (Comere della Sera, Milan - Giomale dTtalia, Rome 
- Turkish Embassy Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13340 B.) 

G. UNITED KINGDOM. — Fmancial and Monetary 
Policy. - Treasury Sale of Dollar Securities. 

Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated m a 
parliamentary reply on Feb. 3 that he had decided to start 
seilmg on the London market the dollar securities vested m 
the Treasury which had originally been taken over from U.K. 
holders as collateral for the wartime loan of $425,0()0,()00 received 
from the U.S. Reconstruction Fmance Corporation in 1941. 

These dollar securities were released from pledge when the balance 
of the loan was repaid on Oct. 1, 1951 , the whole of the direct dollar 
investments and a small part of the marketable securities, which 
had only been “ borrowed '* by the Treasury from the holders, were 
th«‘n returned to them, but by far the larger proportion of the 
marketable securities, which had been bought outright by the 
Government, was retained by the Treasury. 

Mr. Butler added that the fli*st sale would cover about 
$15,000,000 worth of these securities, that the sale would be 
made durmg the next few montlis,” and that similar sales 
might be made from time to time in the future. The list of 
securities to be put on sale was published on the same day. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Fmancial Times) (ii77^ C.) 

H. UNITED STATES. — Bicentenary of Columbia 
University. 

The bicentenary of Columbia University, New York, was 
celebrated on Oct. 31, 1954, the celebrations being attended 
by scholars from all parts of the world and by a number of 
distinguished guests, mcludmg Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother (see 14053 B), Sir Sarvepalli Radliakrishnan (the Vice- 
President of India), Dr. Adenauer (Chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic), and M. Spaak (the Belgian Foreign Minister), 
on all of whom honorary degrees were conferred. 

Columbia University, founded in 1754 by King George II 
of Great Britain under the name of King’s College, is today 
the sixth largest university in the United States, with 25,000 
students and a teaching stall of over 3,400. The present 
President of Columbia is Dr. Grayson Kirk. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

I. PAKISTAN. — Nationalizatioii of Civil Airlines. 

The Pakistani Government issued an Ordinance on Jan. 10 
nationalizing all civil airlines in the country and setting up 
the Pakistan International Airlines Corporation to provide and 
develop co-ordinated and cheaper services, both wjthm Pakistan 
and on international air routes. The new corporation, which 
took over Orient Airways Ltd. and the National Air Company, 
has an authorized share capital of 60,000,000 rupees (over 
£5,000,000). In addition to an existing service from Karachi to 
Dacca (East Pakistan) and Bombay (India), a new service to 
London was inaugurated on Jan. 19. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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KEESING^S CONTESIPOEARV ARCHIVES 


A. CHINA. — Adoption of New Constitution. - Re- 
election of Mao Tse-timg and Chou En-lai as President 
and Prime Minister. - General Chu Teh elected Vice- 
President. - Cabinet Changes. 

China’s first Pariiament, the National People’s Congress, 
unanimously approved on Sept. 20, 1954, a new Constitution 
intended to replace the Common Programme ” adopted in 
1949 (see 10441 A) and to cover the period of transition to 
Socialism. The main provisions of the Constitution are 
summarized below. 

Preamble. This defined the Chinese People’s Republic as ** a 
people’s democratic State led by the working class and based on the 
alliance of the workers and peasants,” and stated that its central task 
during the period of transition to Sooiahsm would be ” the Socialist 
industrialization of the country and the Socialist transformation 
of agriculture, handicrafts, and capitalist industry and commerce,” 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. [This was the only 
mention of the Communist Party m the Constitution ] China’s 
“ indestructible friendship with the great Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the People’s Democracies ” was emphasized, whilst 
the preamble also referred to the war in Korea and to China’s role 
in “ resisting U.S. aggression.” 

Geneiral Principles. This section, dealmg with the fundamental 
political and economic principles of the State, recognized State 
ownership, co-operative ownership, individual ownership, and 
capitalist ownership of property, and guaranteed State protection 
for privately-owned incomes, savings, houses, and “ means of life,” 
as well as the right of inheritance. The State also protected ** the 
ownership of means of production and other property by capitalists 
according to law,” hnt reserved the right to “ buy, take over, or 
nationalize ” such property, and to transform it into ** various forms 
of State-controlled economy.” The peasants might own land and 
other means of production, but the rich peasant ” economy would be 
** restricted and gradually eliminated ” All forms of economic life 
would be subordinated to the State plan. 

The statement of political principles provided for the equality of 
all nationalities, but (unlike the Soviet Constitution) made no mention 
of the right of secession. Article 19 laid down that ** the Chinese 
People’s Repnbhc . . . suppresses all kinds of treasonable and counter- 
revolutionary activity and punishes all traitors and counter- 
revolutionaries.” 

National People’s Congress. The National People’s Congress, 
described as ” the highest organ of State power,” would be elected 
by local government bodies, the armed forces, and ” Chinese resident 
abroad ” for a four-year term, which might be extended if exceptional 
circumstances made elections Impossible. It would meet at least once 
a year to adopt the Budget, the economic plan, and ina 3 or laws, to 
elect the highest executive and judicial officials, and to exercise all 
other fimctions which it considered necessary ; it was also empowered 
to amend the Constitution. During the time it was not in session 
its Standing Committee [corresponding to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet in the U.S.S.R.l would have power to convene 
emeigency sessions of the Congress, to conduct elections, to issue 
decrees, to appoint or remove Ministers and judges, to supervise the 
work of the courts, and to annul decisions of legislative bodies at 
lower levels. 

The President and Vice-President, The Chairman or President of 
the Republic would be elected for four years by the National People’s 
Congress, and would have power to appomt or dismiss the Prime 
Minister and the State Council (Cabinet), to promulgate laws and 
decrees, to ratify treaties, to declare war, and to proclaim martial 
law. In accordance with the decisions of the Congress or its Standing 
Committee. He would act as Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces and as chairman of the National Defence Council. In order to 
decide on questions of policy, he might summon a Supreme State 
Conference comprising the Vice-Chairman of the Republic, the 
chairman of the Standing Committee of the People’s Congress, the 
Prime Minister, and others concerned. The Vice-Chairman of the 
Republic, who would also be elected by the People’s Congress for 
four years, would deputize for the Chairman and, in the event of 
his death, would succeed him. 

(The provisions relating to the Chairman differed strikingly from 
those of the Soviet Constitution, under which the nominal head of 
the State (the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) 
has strictly limited powers. The powers granted to the Chairman 
resemble those of the U.S. President, although the Chinese Constitu- 
tion, unlike that of the United States, also provides for a Prime 
Minister. The s^'stem whereby the Vice-Chairman automatically 
succeeds the Chairman on his death also resembles that existing in 
the United States. It was suggested in the Western Press that this 
provision, as well as the reduction of the number of Vice-Chairmen 
from six to one, was intended to prevent a struggle for power after 
the death of Mao Tse-tiing.l 

State Council. The State Council, or Cabinet was described as 
” the highest administrative oi^an of the State,” and would consist 
of 35 kOnisters. Its tasks would Include the direction of forelgm 
poUcy, the strengthening of the armed forces, the carrying-out of the 
economic plan, and the control of foreign and domestic* trade. 

Local Government, For administrative purposes the country was 
divided into provinces, autonomous regions, and municipalities 
directly subordinate to the central authority. The provinces and 
autonomous regions were further divided Into autonomous c/mu, 
connUes, autonomous counties, and municipalities, and the counties 


and autonomous counties were again sub -divided into Tisiang, 
nationality hsiang, and towns [A chou is an administrative district 
mtermediate between a county and a province, whilst a fisiang is 
an admimstrative area comprising several villages ] Municipalities 
directly subordinate to the central authority, and other large 
municipalities, were sub-divided into districts. 

The People’s Congresses (legislative bodies) of the smaller adminis- 
trative units would be elected directly by all citizens over 18 except 
” former feudal landholders and reactionary elements,” who would 
be deprived of the franchise These Congresses would elect members 
to the higher bodies, which in turn would elect the members of the 
Provincial Congresses. Higher local government authorities were 
empowered to “ suspend the carrymg-out of unsmtable decisions by 
the People’s Congresses of lower levels,” and to revise or annul 
** unsuitable decisions ” by those bodies. 

Judiciary, The judicial branch of the Government would consist 
of the Supreme People’s Court (which would be responsible to the 
National People’s Congress and its Standing Committee and would 
thus not be an independent judicial body), local courts, and special 
courts established by law. Trials would be public unless otherwise 
specified by law, and the accused would have ” the right to defence.” 

Attitude towards Private Capital. The policy of the State towards 
capitalist industry and commerce is to use, restrict, and transform 
them The State makes use of the positive sides of capitalist industry 
and commerce which are beneficial to national welfare and the people’s 
livelihood ; restricts their negative sides which are not beneficial to 
national welfare and the people’s livelihood , and encourages and 
guides their transformation into various forms of State-capitalist 
economy, gradually replacing capitalist ownership by ownership by 
the whole people. This it does by means of control exercised by 
administrative organs of the State, the leadership given by the State 
sector of the economy, and supervision by the workers.” 

Rights and Duties of Citizens. A concluding section on fimdamental 
rights and duties of the citizen included the right to work, the right 
to rest, and freedom of speech, the Press, assembly, association, 
procession, demonstration, and religious belief. No citizen might be 
arrested except by order of a court or a public prosecutor, and the homes 
of all citizens were declared mviolable. Duties of the citizen included 
the payment of taxes and the performance of military service. 

The draft Constitution, which had been prepared by the 
central committee of the Chinese Communist Party, was 
submitted on March 23, 1954, to a committee of the Central 
People’s Government Council, which approved it on June 14. 
It was published on the following day for discussion by local 
government bodies, which submitted m all 1,180,420 proposed 
amendments, a number of which were adopted. In its final form 
the Constitution was approved on Sept. 9, 1954, by a special 
session of the Central People’s Government Council. 

The National People’s Congress met in Peking for the first 
time on Sept. 15, 1954, to approve the Constitution and elect 
the President, Vice-President, and Prime Minister. Of the 
1,226 deputies, 1,136 (elected by local government bodies) 
represented the 25 provinces, the autonomous region of Inner 
Mongolia, Tibet, the district of Tchamdo, and the 14 leading 
cities ; 60 deputies were elected by the armed forces ; and 
30 represented Chinese citizens resident abroad. Nearly 12 per 
cent of the Congress’s members (147) were women, whilst 
150 members represented the various national minorities. The 
deputies from Tibet included the Dalai Lama and the Panchen 
Lama. The new Constitution was approved on Sept. 20 
without a dissentient vote. 

lu his opening speech to the Congress, President Mao Tse-tung 
said that China’s main tasks were ” to unite the people of the whole 
country » to win the support of our fnends in all nations, to build a 
great Socialist State, to defend peace between nations, and to further 
the cause of human progress ” With this aim they must ** leam from 
the advanced experience of the Soviet Umon ” and ” be prepared, 
in the course of several five-year plans, to build up our country, at 
present economically and culturally backward, into a great industrial- 
ized nation with a high standard of modern culture.” 

Mao Tse-tung was followed by Liu Shao-chi (speaking on behalf 
of the constitutional committee), who said that the new Constitution 
was based on ** the complete victory of the Chinese people in their 
struggle against imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism ” 
He claimed that with the Soviet Union’s assistance China had 
“ ended its former position as a colony or vassal State under the 
rule of foreign imperialism ” and had emerged as a great Power and 
“ a bulwark in the defence of world peace.” 

The Dalai Lama, in a speech to the Congress on Sept. 16, promised 
loyal support for Mao Tse-tung, whom he described as the ** great 
and beloved leader of all China’s nationalities ” Repudiating ” enemy 
slanders that the Communist Party and the People’s Government 
would eliminate religion,” he declared that the Tibetan people enjoyed 
full religious freedom. He also announced that the Panchen Lama, 
who had lived in China since his investiture, would return to Tibet 
to strengthen the country’s unity. 

On Sept. 27 Mao Tse-tung was elected Chairman (i.e. Presi- 
dent) of the Republic, General Chu Teh Vice-Chairman, Chou 
En-lai Prime Minister, and Liu Shao-chi chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Congress. Both Chu Teh and Liu 
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Shao-chi had previously been Yice-Pre&idents. Of the four 
other former Vice-Presidents, tliree — Soong Ching-lmg (Mnie. 
Sim Yat-sen, widow of the founder of the Chinese Republic), 
Li Chi-sen (leader of the Revolutionary Kuomintang Com- 
mittee), and Chang Lan (leader of the Democratic League) — 
were elected vice-chairmen of the Standing Committee, but no 
mention was made m the official reports of the fourth — Kao 
Kang, who had been appointed cliairman of the State Piannmg 
Committee m 1953. The Dalai Lama was elected a vice- 
chairman and Peng Chen (the lUayor of Peking) secretary of 
the Standing Committee, \^hich, it was decided, would have 
13 vice-chairmen and 65 members. Tung Pi-vm became 
president of the Supreme Court and Chang Txng-eheng Public 
Prosecutor. 


Biographical details of Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, and Chou En-lai 
are given in an earlier volame (see 9957 A). Lm Shao-chi (54), the 
fourth-ranking leader in the Chinese Communist hierarchy, comes 
from a peasant family m Hunan, joined the Commumst Party on its 
formation m 1921 while a student, and devoted himself to trade 
union o:^amzation. He is general secretary of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (being regarded as the party’s leading theoretician) 
and a vice-chairman of the World Federation of Trade Unions Mao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Chou En-lai, Lm Shao-chi, Peng Chen, and Tung 
Pi-wu are all members of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Before adjourning on Sept. 28, 1954, the Congress approved 
the new State Council and Defence Council. The State Council, 
in which Chou En-lai retained the post of Foreign JMmister as 
well as the Premiership, included 10 Vice-Premiers : General 
Peng Teh“huai (the former commander of the Chmese forces 
in Korea, who was appomted to the new post of Defence 
Minister), General Li Hsien-nien (the Finance Minuter), 
General Lin Piao, General Ho Limg, General Chen Yi, Li 
Fu-chung, Chen Yung (a member of the Commimist Party’s 
Politburo), Teng Hsiao-pmg, Teng Tze-hui, and U Lan-fu 
(Governor of Inner Mongolia). The Defence Council consisted 
of 15 vice-chairmen, four of whom (Generals Cheng Chien, 
Chang Chih-chung, Fu Tso-yi, and Lung Yun) were former 
Nationalist commanders, and 81 other members. 

Following the adoption of the new Constitution, the leading 
organs of government were renamed as shown below, their 
former nomenclature also being given : 


New name. 

1. National People’s Congress 

2- Standing Committee of Nat- 
ional People’s Congress. 

3. State Council. 

4. National Defence Council. 


Former name. 

1. Chmese People’s Political 

Consultative Conference. 

2. Central People’s Government 

Council. 

3. Government Administration 

Council. 

4. Revolutionary Military Com- 

mittee. 


General Li Hsien-nien had become Fmance Minister on 
June 25, 1954, in succession to Teng Hsiao-pmg, who had taken 
over that post on Sept. 19, 1953, from Po Yi-po, Generals Lin 
Piao, Ho Lung, and Chen Yi had previously been regional 
commissioners for South-Central, South-West, and East China 
respectively before the reorganization of regional admmistxation 
on June 21, 1954 (see 13819 C). — (Times - Manchester Guardian 
- Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Economist - The Statesman, Calcutta) (12784 E.) 


A. PAKISTAN. — Establishment of Press Com- 
mission. - Boycott by Newspaper Editors. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani Prime Minister, announced 
on Sept. 16, 1954, that the Government had decided to set up 
a Press Commission to make recommendations regardmg the 
development of the Press in Pakistan. The first meetmg of the 
Commission, held m Karachi under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Khurshid Zaman, ended on Oct. 18, when decisions 
were taken on the scope of the inquiry and the procedure to be 
adopted. The Council of Pakistan Editors, however, decided 
on Dec. 1 to boycott the Commission on the ground that that 
body, as constituted, would not be able to meet the aims and 
objects of a Press Commission.” 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Peerages. 

The following titles were taken by the three recipients of 
peerages in the New Year Honours Dr. E. D. Adrian, O.M-, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge — ^Baron Adrian, of 
Cambridge m the County of Cambridge ; Sir William Fraser, 
chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company — ^Baron Strath- 
almond, of Pumpherston in the County of Midlothian ; Sir 
Arnold Gridley, lately M.P. (Conservative) for Stockport South 
— ^Baron Gridley, of Stockport in the County Palatme of 
Chester. — (London Gazette) (Prev. rep. 13976 A.) 


C. XDRUGUAY. — General Elections. - New Council 
of Government. 

Elections were held in Uruguay on Nov. 28, 1954, for a new 
National Council of Government, the nme-member body — 
modelled on the Swiss Federal Council — which was created in 
1952 (see 12078 A) to supersede the former Presidential 
system of government. At the same time elections vere held 
for a new Senate (31 members) and a new Chamber of Deputies 
(99 members). 

Out of a total of 831,595 votes cast, the Colorado (Liberal) 
party received 387,803 and the Blanco (National) party 266,960, 
the balance gomg to a number of minor parties, includmg the 
Catholic “ Civic Union ” group (39,868), the National Inde- 
pendents (27,927), the Socialists (26,368) and the Communists 
(17,773). As that faction of the Colorado party led by Senor 
Luis BatUe Berres— the Batlhsias— -received an overall majority 
of the votes cast for the Colorados (221,490 out of 387,803), 
it thereby became entitled, under the Uruguayan Constitution, 
to six of the nme seats on the Council of Government. The 
other three seats went to that faction of the Blanco party 
headed by Dr. Luis Albert Herrera — the Herrenstas — as the 
second largest political group. The new Senate consisted of 
17 Batllistas, 11 Herrenstas and tliree representatives of minor 
parties, vrhilst the new Chamber of Deputies consisted of 51 
Baillisias, 36 Herreristas and 13 others. All those elected — 
the members of the National Council of Government, the 
Senators, and the Deputies— will hold office for four-year terms. 

It was announced that Senor BatUe Berres would serv-e as 
President of the National Council of Government for the year 
1955-56 (commencing on March 1) and that Senor Alberto 
Zubiria— formerly president of the Banco de la RepUbhca — 
would hold that office m 1956-57. [The Uruguayan Con- 
stitution lays down that each of the members of the majority 
party m the National Council shaU serve m rotation as President 
of that body for periods of one year each — a system analogous 
to the Presidency of the Swiss Confederation.] Senor BatUe 
Berres was President of Uruguay for most of the period 1946 
to 1950. (Uruguayan Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 12078 A.) 

D. FRANCE. — Socialist Party. - Expulsion of 
Opponents of Paris Agreements confirmed. 

An extraordinary congress of the French Socialist Party, 
held at Puteaux on Feb 5-7, decided to confirm the expulsion 
of the 16 Socialist deputies from the party because of their 
votes against the ratification of the Paris agreements. The 
resolution provided, however, that if the expelled deputies 
were prepared within one month to sign an undertaking 
accepting party disciplme in future, they would be automaticaUy 
reinstated with fuU rights and without further formality. This 
proviso was also made applicable to M. Max Lejeime, who had 
been previously expelled from the party. 

The 16 expelled deputies were MM. Auban (Haute-Garonne), 
Audegml (Gironde), Baurens (Gers), Bmot (Seine-Iiff6rieure), Bouhey 
(C6te-d’Or), Briffod (Haute-Savoie), Cofan (Cher), Desson (Ardennes), 
DoutreUot (Somme), Gourdon (Gard), Mabrut (Puy-de-DOme), 
Bugfene Montel (Haute-Garonne), Naegelen (Basses-Alpes), Bey 
(Haute-Garonne), Sibu6 (Savoie), and Titeux (Ardennes). 

The voting on the resolution was 1,899 to 1,653, with 43 
abstentions.— (Le Monde, Paris - Le Populaire, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14013 B ; 13965 A.) 

Corrigendum. The 18th deputy who had voted against ratification 
of the Pans agreements was not M. Lapie (as stated m 14013 B) but 
M Bdchard, who, however, was not affected by the expulsion measure 
because this was his first violation of party disciplme (Ed. K.C.A.) 


E. CANADA. — Reduction in Bank Rate. 

The Bank of Canada reduced its Bank rate from 2 to 1 j- per 
ent on Feb. 15. An official statement said that yields on 
Yeasury bills and short-term Government bonds had declined 
natenally over the past 18 months, and that the Bank rate 
.t the old level had consequently ceased to bear a reasonable 
elationship to other short-term interest rates. The statenmnt 
urther explained that although the Bank rate in Canada had 
leen changed infrequently m the past, and little use had been 
uade of the Bank’s facilities, “ the growth m the breadth and 
icale of activity m the short-term money market over the past 
wo years make it desirable that the Bank rate be made more 
lexible and bear a closer (though unfixed) relation to other 
hort-term interest rates.”— (Montreal Star - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 11079 A.) 

F. CEYLON. — New President of Senate. 

Senator Cyril de Zoysa was elected President of the Ceylonese 
Senate on Jan. 24 m succession to Sir Nichol^ Attygalle, who 
ciad resigned in order to become yice-ChanceUor of the 
University of Ceylon m succession to Six Ivor Jennings. 
[Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo) (12506 
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A. PANAMA. — Assassmation of President Remdn. « 
Subsequent Impeacbment and Imprisonment of President 
Guizado. - Installation of President Arias Espinosa* 

The President of Panama, Colonel Jose Antonio Remdn, was 
assassinated on Jan. 2 while visitmg the Juan Franco racecourse 
near Panama City. The assassins, who were concealed in a hedge 
some 20 yards away and subsequently escaped, opened fire on 
the President and his suite with a sub-machine gun, the 
President being riddled by bullets and dymg later in hospital. 
Two other persons were killed, one of them a member of the 
President’s bodyguard. 

Jos6 Antonio RemOn (46), a professional soldier, was bom in 
Panama City, educated ar the ]Mihtary Academy in Mexico City, 
and became Chief of Police in 1947. In 1949 he took part in the 
coup d’itat which brought President Amulfo Arias to power, but two 
years later he broke with President Arias and joined the campaign 
which led to his deposition m faTOur of President Arosemana At 
the end of 1951 he resigned as Chief of Police in order to stand for 
the Presidency, to which he was elected in May 1952. During his 
tenure of that office he carried through a number of economic, financial 
and agricultural reforms, outlawed all forms of Communism and 
Fascism, and negotiated a new and more favourable treaty with the 
United States with regard to the Panama Canal In November, 
1953, he received Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
while they were passmg through Panama en rouie for New Zealand- 

The Panamanian Government immediately suspended 
constitutional guarantees for a ten-day period, offered a reward 
for information leading to the arrest of the assassins of President 
Remdn, and called m the help of U.S. and Cuban police officers 
in an endeavour to trace those responsible for the crime. A 
number of arrests were made in different parts of the country, 
among those taken into custody being Dr. Arnulfo Arias (a 
former President), several of his supporters, and two U.S. 
citizens. Although the police found the weapon w'lth which the 
assassmation had been committed — a sub-machme gun of 
German manufacture — ^the assassins themselves remained 
untraced. 

Senor Jose Ram6n Gmzado (55), the First Vice-President 
and IVIinister for Foreign Affairs, took office as President of 
Panama followmg the assassination of President Remdn, m 
accordance with the Panamanian Constitution. On Jan. 15, 
however, a letter was read m the National Assembly from 
Senor Ruben Miro — a lawyer, and a member of a well-known 
Panamanian family — eonfessmg that he had assassinated 
President Remdn, and allegmg that President Guizado and 
other persons were implicated. After hearing the text of this 
letter, the National Assembly decided that President Guizado 
should be impeached and arrested. Senor Guizado — ^who was 
reported the previous day to have been under house arrest — 
denied Miro’s allegations and demanded that he should be 
given “ leave of absence ” in order to prepare his defence. The 
National Assembly declined to accede to this request. 

In bis letter of confession to the National Assembly, Miro alleged 
that President Gmzado, Sr RamOn Jos6 Gmzado ir. (the President’s 
son), and two businessmen — Sr. Rodolfo St.-Malo, described as a 
business associate of Piesident Guizado, and Sr. Jos6 Nieves Perez — 
were implicated with himself in the plot to assassinate President 
Rem6n. Specifically, he alleged that President Gmzado had promised 
iiiTn the post of Mimster of Justice in his new Government so that 
he [Miro] could get money to pay off heavy gambling debts , that 
President Gmzado had gone back on his word ; and that the two 
businessmen mentioned, together with Sr Guizado jr., had acted as 
intermediaries between himself [Miro] and President Gmzado in 
mfonning the latter of the plot to assassinate President B^m<5n. 

Prior to Sefior Miro’s confession, the National Assembly had 
heard statements by two Panamanian cadets, Luis Carlos Hernandez 
and Edgardo Tejada — ^both of whom had been taken into custody — 
admitting that they had been involved in the sale of the machine-gun 
used In the assassmation of President Rem6n. The statements had 
been preceded by a confession on the part of a girl friend of Tejada 
in which she said that Tejada had taken part in the flghtmg in 
Guatemala in August 1954 on the side of Sefior Arbenz Guzman, the 
former Guatemalan President ; that he had returned to Panama 
after the overthrow of the Arbenz Guzman regime ; and that he 
had brought back with him a machine-gun of German manufacture 
which he had sold to Hernandez. It was alleged that this maohlne- 
gun had subsequently been sold to Miro 

As a result of these disclosures, seven persons were held in detention 
while awaiting Mai on charges of complicity in the assassination of 
President Rem6n : Ruben Miro, ex-President Guizado, Sr, Josd 
Ramdn Guizado jr., Sr. Rodolfo St.-Malo, Sr Jos6 Nieves Perez, and 
the two cadets — ^both of whom, it was stated, had been trained at 
the Guatemalan Military Academy. The persons previously taken 
into custody — Dr. Arias, his supporters, and the two U.S, citizens — 
were all released. 

An investigating committee of the Panamanian National 
Assembly issued a report on Feb. 10 recommending that 
ex-President Guizado should be indicted for complicity m the 
assassmation of his predecessor. The main conclusions of the 
report were ( 1 ) tJiat Miro was the actual slayer of President 


Remdn; (2) that Rodolfo St.-Malo had been implicated by 
his own testimony ; and (3) that ex-President Guizado had also 
been implicated by his owm testimony and by the testimony 
of other witnesses, including that of his son. 

MUlst no suggestion was made that ex-President Guizado was 
implicated in the act of murder, the report recommended his indict- 
ment xmder those articles of the Penal Code covering cases of 
homicide The confession made by Miro was m general accepted 
by the committee, though it was stated that several particulars in 
his alleged original confession had been proved false since investiga- 
tion began Excerpts from the transcript of proceedings showed 
that whereas Miro and other witnesses were specific m describing 
the time and place of alleged discussions with Guizado or his business 
partner, Rodolfo St.-Malo, about the overthrow of President Remdn, 
Guizado’s denials of these allegations were m vague terms The 
transcript also included evidence that Miro had planned to organize 
the overthrow of President Remdn’s predecessor, President 
Arosemana, in 1951. It was pointed out m this connexion that 
Guizado was First Vice-President m the Arosemana admimstration, 
and would therefore probably have become President had Sefior 
Arosemana been ousted 

Following the impeachment and imprisonment of President 
Guizado, Sefior Ricardo Anas Espmosa (42) — ^the Second 
Vice-President m the Reirdn admmistration — ^was sworn-in 
on Jan. 15 as President of Panama, The new President — 
Panama's third withm 18 days — is the son of a former prominent 
political leader (Francisco Anas Paredes) and was educated 
at Georgetown University, W ashington (U.S .A.) and the 
Catholic University of Santiago, Chile. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times) 

(Prev, rep. President Rem6n, 13368 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES - CANADA. — Visit of H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 

At the invitation of President Eisenhower, H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother paid an official visit to the United 
States from Oct. 26 - Nov. 12, 1954, which w^as followed by a 
four- day visit to Ottaw'a as tbe guest of the Governor- General 
of Canada, Mr. Vmcent Massey. 

Her Majesty arrived m New York on Oct. 26 m the liner Quem 
Ehzabeih. During a six-day visit to the city she received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law of Columbia Umversity, then celebrating 
its bicentenary (see 14050 H) ; was the guest of honour at a dinner 
given by the Enghsh-Speakmg Union, at which she formally accepted 
the proceeds of the Fmg George VI Memorial Fund in America (see 
12913 C) , and visited Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of President 
Frankhn D. Roosevelt. 

While in Washington (Nov. 4-9) her Majesty stayed for part of 
the time at the White House as the guest of President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower, and subsequently at the British Embassy During her 
stay in tbe U.S. capital she visited the Library of Congress, the 
Pentagon (the Defence Department), the Smithsoman Institution, 
the National Gallery of Art, and the Arlington National Cemetery, 
On Nov 8 she paid a visit to Annapolis (the capital of Maryland), 
where she inspected the U.S. Naval Academy and saw some of the 
city’s historic buildings dating from the British Colomal period 

During a three-day tour of Virgima (Nov. 10-12) the Queen Mother 
visited Richmond (the State capital). Jamestown (the site of the 
first permanent British settlement in North America) and WiUiams- 
huig (formerly the capital of British America). While in Williamsburg 
she visited the College of William and Mary, the oldest academic 
institution of university status m the United States 

During her stay in Ottawa (Nov 13-16) the Queen Mother was 
the guest of honour at a State dinner given by the Governor- General, 
visited the National Gallery of Canada, opened new bridges across 
the Rideau River, and paid a visit to the city of Hull, across the 
Ottawa River from the Federal capital. 

The Queen Mother, who received an enthusiastic welcome 
at all the places she visited in the U.S.A. and Canada, sailed 
from New York for Southampton on Nov. 18 m the liner 
Queen Mary. (Times - New York Times - Montreal Star) 

C. ITALY. — Parliamentary Immunity lifted from 
Five Communist Deputies. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies decided on Jan. 27-28 to 
lift parliamentary immunity from five Communist deputies : 
Signori Calendrone, Moranmo, Mario Montagnana, Faletxa, and 
Maglietta. Signor Moranmo (an Under-Secretary for War in 
the third De Gasperi Cabmet of 1947) was facing allegations of 
responsibility for ordering the shootmg of five members of a 
Resistance group, and of the wives of two of these men, in 1944. 
The other four deputies were facmg allegations of havmg made 
libellous and defamatory speeches against the Government 
and of having incited recruits to rebellion. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

D. LUXEMBURG.— Ratification of Paris Agreements. 

The Paris agreements on the rearmament of Western 
Germany and her entry into NATO were ratified by the 
Luxemhurg Council of State on Feb. 1. — (Times) (14008 C.} 
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A. INDIA. — Political Developments m Indian States 
and Party Organizations. 

A special convention of the Travancore-Coehin State Congress 
Party decided on Dec. 12 that the party should withdraw its 
support from the Praja Socialist Government holding office 
m the State. 

A resolution was adopted bv the convention aneging: that the 
Government had never consulted the Congress Party on its measures, 
had openly conducted a campaign of ** vilification, ridicule, and 
abuse ’’ against the Congress, had used its influence to “ cripple ” 
the Congress ‘dominated Indian National Trade I'^nion Congress, 
and had heightened the estrangement between the Tamils living In 
the south of the State and the rest of the population. In order to 
remove the wrong impression in the public mind that the Government 
had the moral support of the Congress Party, the latter had 
therefore decided to go into opposition. 

This decision was approved on Dec. 17 by the Congress 
Central Parliamentary Board, which gave the^ Congress 
Legislature Party freedom to oppose measures which it eon- 
sidered incompatible with Congress principles or the interests 
of the State, while stressing the importance of not taking any 
step which might necessitate the miposition of President’s rule. 
On Dec. 13 the Chief IVIimster of the State (Mr. F. T. POlai) 
had repudiated the Congress Party’s charges, and had 
announced that his Government would not resign unless it were 
defeated on a motion of confidence or an important question 
of policy. 

The Congress Party’s allegations that the Government had 
heightened the estrangement between the Tamils and the rest of the 
population referred to the police measures employed against^ a 
satj/agraJia (civil disobedience) campaign launched on July 9, 1954, 
by the Travancore Tamil Nad Congress Party (T.T.N.C.) in support 
of its demand for the meiger of the Tamil-speaking areas of the 
State with Madras. Although the leaders of the movement had 
emphasized that it would be confined to strictly non-violent methods 
fe.g. refusal to pay taxes) serious riots broke out on Aug. 11 in a 
number of towns in South Travancore, four people being killed by 
police fire at Puthukadda and five T.T N.C. members of the State 
Assembly bemg arrested. Mr. Justice Sankaran, of the Travancore- 
Coehin High Court, who had been appointed to conduct an official 
inquiry into the riots, stated in a report issued on Dec. 13 that the 
evidence had shown that the action of the police was fully justified 
in the circumstances. 

Following the Puthukadda incident, Dr. R. M. Lohia 
resigned his position as general secretary of the Praja Socialist 
Party and demanded the resignation of the Travancore-Coehin 
State Ministry ; the party executive, however, adopted a 
resolution which, while regretting the incident, stated that it 
was unnecessary for the Government to resign- This resolution 
was endorsed by 303 votes to 217 at a special party convention 
held at Nagpur from Nov. 26-28. 

It was pointed ont in the Indian Press that the controversy on 
the situation in Travancore-Cochin reflected a long-standing division 
of opinion inside the Praja Socialist Party on its attitude towards 
the Congress, dating back to 1953, when Mr. J. P. Narain (then a 
member of the national executive) took part in n^otiations with 
Mr. Nehru on the possibility of Praja Socialist co-operation in the 
Central Government and in certain State Governments The majority 
of the party leadership advocated that It should oppose the Congi*ess 
only in States where the Communists and communal parties were 
weak ; on the other hand. Dr- Lohia, who was snpported by a large 
section of the party and particularly by its younger members, 
maintained that no dlstmction should be drawn between rival parties. 

Tbe party chaxnnan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, who stated that 
he differed radically from the party’s policy, and found himself 
unable to discharge his functions because he felt that he was 
not the natural and accepted leader of the party, announced 
his resignation and that of the executive on Nov. 27, The 
convention accordingly elected Mr. Narendra Dev as his 
successor on the following day, and authorized Mr. Dev to 
nominate his own executive. The 18 members of the new 
executive, whose names were announced on Dec. 7, included 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Mr. Asoka Mehta, and Mrs. Kripalani. Mr. 
Narendra Dev stated that Mr. Kripalani and Dr. Lohia had 
both refused to serve on the executive, but had promised their 
co-operation. 

Recent political developments in other Indian States are 
summarized below. 

Uttar Pradesh. Paudit G. B. Pant, who had been appointed a 
member of the Central Government on Deo. 1, resigned his post as 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh on Deo- 18 and was succeeded by 
Dr. Sampumanand, the former Home and Labour Minister. The 
membership of the new Council of Ministers was announced on Dec. 28 
as follows : Dr. Sampumanand (Chief Minister, General Administra- 
tion, and Home Affairs) ; Mr. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim (Ptnanoe, 
Power, Forests, and Co-operation) ; Mr, Hukam Singh (Agriculture, 
and Relief and Rehabilitation); Mr. Girdhari Lai (Excise and 
Registration) ; Mr. CJhandra Bhanu Gupta (Planning, Health, 
InduBtrles, and Cfivil Supplies) ; Mr. Gharan Singh (Revenue and 
Transport) ; Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer (Justice and Local Government) ; 


Mr. Hargovind Singh (Education and Banjan Welfare) ; Mr. 
Kamalapati Trips thi (Information and Irrigation) : Mr. Viehitra 
Narain Sharma (Public Works’) ; and Mr. Jugal Kishore (Labour 
and Social Welfare — a new Ministry)- Mr. ©shore had hitherto been 
Vice-CThancellor of Lucknow University. 

Saurashtra. Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the Chief Minister of Saurashtra, 
resigned on Dec. 19 following his election as president of the Indian 
National Congress. A new Ministry was formed on the same day 
by Sir. R. U. Parikh (the former Home Minister), its other members 
being Mr. M M. Shah, Mr. J. K. Modi, Mr. G. C. Oza, Mr. D. T. Dave, 
and 3Mr. Ratubha Adani. 

PEPSU. Following the death on Jan. 7 of Colonel Raghbir Singh, 
the Chief Minister of PEPSU, Mr. Brish Bhan was appointed hia 
successor on Jan. 8. Stir. Brish Bhan had hitherto been Minister of 
Finance, Rehabilitation, Education, Local Self-government, 
Industries, Supplies, and Labour. The new Cabinet was sworn in 
on Jan. 12. 

Mr. M. C- Sharma resigned both from the presidency of the 
Jan Sangh and from that party on Nov. 3, following internal 
differences between the party’s “ authoritarian ” wing, led by 
the R.S.S.S. (see 10246 E), and its “ democratic ” leaders. 

In a statement issued on that date Mr. Sharma said that ** acute 
differences of opinion on the question of interference by the R.S.S.S. 
m the affairs of the Jan Sangh ” had been growing for over a year ; 
that many R S.S.S. workers had been admitted to membership 
because leaders of the R.S.S.S. had declared that it was a purely 
oultoral body having nothing to do with politics ; but that this had 
not been the' case in practice. After declaring that it was essential to 
mamtain “ the two basic principles of the Sangh as laid down In its 
constitution — ^namely, secular nationalism and unfl inching faith in 
democracy,’* Mr. Sharma asserted that ** domination by those used 
to authoritarian methods *’ would ** necessarily lead to the dissociation 
from the Jan Sangh of all free-thinking, progressive, and democratio 
elements.” 

Mr. Premnath Dogra, president of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Praja Parishad, was appointed successor to Mr. Sharma on 
Nov. 27. The affiliation of the Praja Parishad with the Jan 
Sangh had been approved by the working committee of the 
latter party on Nov. 8. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Travancore-Coehin, 1349® A ; Uttar 
Pradesh, 12291 A; Saurashtra, 12081 A; PEPSU, 
13490 A 5 Praja Socialist Party, 13032 E ; Jan Sangh, 
12775 B ; R.S.S.S., 10246 E ; Praja Parishad, 13236 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. ~ Diplomatic Service. - 
New Envoys in London and Paris. 

It was announced in Bonn on Jan. 18 that Herr Hans Herwarth 
von Bittenfeld had been appointed head of the (German diplo- 
matic mission in London in succession to Dr. Schlange- 
Schoningen, and that Baron Vollrath von Maltzan had been 
appointed to the similar post in Paris mce Professor Hausenstem. 

Herr Herwarth von Bittenfeld (50) entered the German diplomatic 
service in 1927, served at the Moscow Embassy as a third secretary 
from 1931-39. and during the war vears was liaison officer between 
the German Foreign Office and the armed forces. He entered the 
service of the Bavarian Government in 1945 (serving in the office 
of the Land Premier) and after the foundation of the Federal Republic 
became Chief of Protocol, first to the Federal President and later to 
the Federal Government and the Federal Foreign Ministry. He was 
never associated with the Nazi party, and his immediate superior 
during the war was executed for complicity in the attempt on Hitler’s 
life in 1944. 

Baron von Maltzan (55) was head of the Foreign Trade Department 
In the Federal Foreign Ministry at the time of his new appointment. 
A career diplomat since 1925, he served before the war in Warsaw 
and Paris, hut left the Diplomatic Service for political reasons in 
1938 and was for a time with the I.G- Farben concern. After the war 
he was In charge of the bizonal economic administration at Mtnden 
and later at Frankfurt. 

Dr. Schlange-Schoningen and Professor Hausenstein left the 
diplomatic service on reachmg the retiring age. 

(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) A ; 12759 A.) 

C. INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. — New President. 

It was announced in Geneva on Feb. 7 that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross had accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Paul Ruegger from its presidency as from Aug. 31, 1955, 
and that it had unanimously elected Professor Leopold Boissier 
as its new president with effect from Sept. 1, 1955. Dr. Ruegger, 
who had been president of the International Committee since 
May 1948, agreed to hold himself at the committee’s disposal 
for the study of special legal problems, particularly in connexion 
with the Geneva Conventions of 1949 which were concluded 
during his term of office. Professor Boissier, formerly secretary- 
general of the Inter-Parhamentary Union (a post he had held 
for 20 years), has been vice-president of the International 
Bed Cross Committee since 1946, and has been a member of 
the Swiss Diplomatic Service. — (Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 9536 A*) 
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A. tTNITED KINGDOM. — Miscellaneous Legislation. 

^liscellaneous legislation enacted during 1954 {other than 
legislation covered m separate reports) is summarized below. 

The Agriculttire (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill was given a second 
reading m the House of Commons on Jan. 19, 1954, and enacted on 
Julr 4- It (1) continued without time-iirmt the Minister of Agri- 
cultupe’s powers (due to expire m August 1954) under the Agriculture 
Act to make grants for field drainage and water snp plies in England 
and Wales , (2) extended for five years the Minister’s power to make 
Exchequer contributions towards the cost of agricultural liming in 
the XJmtcd Kii^dom, with power to extend it for further five-yeai 
periods, subject to Parliamentary approval ; (3) amended the 

method of appointing land tribunals by providing that the two 
nominated members on each tribunal should m future be appointed 
by the chairman from panels selected by the Lord Chancellor, who, in 
turn, would make his selections from hsts provided by representative 
agricultural bodies ; (4) extended the provisions of the Com Returns 
Act to Scotland so as to allow the prices of wheat, barley, and oats 
to be calculated on a uniform basis throughout the coimtry 

The Baking Industry (Hours of Work) Bill. This Bill, intended to 
restrict mght work m the baking industrv, and based on the recom- 
mendations of a committee imder Sir Frederick Rees which reported 
in 1951, was given a second reading in the House of Commons on 
Jan. 26 1954, and enacted on Jidy 30. It prohibited mght baking 
(i.e.* between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m ) unless the employer had notified 
the Minister of Labour of his intention to use his establLshment as a 
night bakery. In the latter case night work would be permitted, 
hut no worker might be employed between 6 p.m and 6 a,m. for 
more than 26 weeks m any year, or work at night for more than 
lour consecutive weeks without the IVIimster’s consent Exceptions 
from the Bill’s provisions were allowed in order to cater for the 
week-end trade, the Jewish Sabbath, or pnbhc holidays, or because 
of breakdowns or emergencies. Master bakers and foremen, and 
certain directors of bakery establishments were exempted from the 
restrictions (thus enabling family concerns to work when they 
chose), and the Minister was authorized to exempt from the Bill 
employers covered by voluntary collective agreements The Bill 
mav be brought into effect by Mimstenal Order on Jan. 1, 1957, bnt 
otherwise will come into operation on Jan 1, 1958 

The British Industries Fair (Guarantees and Grants) Bill (House of 
Commons second reading Feb 23 ; enactment April 14) The Bill 
Implemented the Government’s decision (see 13349 C) to tiansfer 
the running of the London section of the B.I.F to a limited company, 
and empowered the Treasury to guarantee loans to the company 
up to £100,000, provided that they were repaid before June 30, 1959. 
It also authorized the making of Treasury grants towards advertising 
costs. 

The Development of Inventions Bill, extending and amending the 
Development of Inventions Act (see 9462 D), was given a second 
reading m the House of Commons on Jan. 26, 1954, and enacted 
on March 18. 

Mr Thorneycroft (President of the Board of Trade) stated during 
the debate that the National Research Development Corporation set 
up under the Act had received about £750,000 capital from the 
Government and held about 500 patents at home and 227 overseas, 
including a large number connected with an electronic brain devised 
by Professor Williams and a research team at Manchester University. 
As vet, however, only a few of the inventions covered by the patents 
had" reached the final stage when revenue would begin to come m 

The Gas and Electricity (Borrowing Powers) Bill, given a second 
reading in the House of Commons on July 19, 1954, and enacted on 
July 30, raised the borrowing limits of the British Electricity 
Authority from £700,000,000 to £1,400,000,000, and of the Gas Council 
and the Area Gas Boards from £250,000,000 to £450,000,000. 

Mr Geoffrey Lloyd (Minister of Fuel and Power), who moved the 
second reading, explained that, together with money to be found 
by the industries themselves, the BUI would allow of investments 
during the next six years of £1,440.000,000 for electricity and 
£366,000,000 for gas, this “ vast expenditure ” being needed to meet 
the ever-growing demand for power in industry and on farms, and 
for light, heat, and labour-saving appliances in homes 

During the debate Mr Lloyd announced that it had been decided 
to set up an independent inquiry into the working of the nationalized 
electricity supply industry The chairman would be Sir Edwin 
Herbert and the other members would be Mr F. O. Bagnall (managing 
director, British Nylon Spinners Ltd.), Professor Ronald Edwards 
(the economist), Mr. Albert Healey (a director of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Ltd ), Mr. Lawrence Robson (president of the Liberal Party) 
and Mr. Jaok Tanner (then chairman of the T U-C.) 

The Hill Farming Bill, repealing that clause of the Hill Farming 
Act (see 8310 C) which restricted Government grants for the erection 
or reconditioning of cottages in hill farming areas to “ non-tied ** 
dwellings, was introduced in tho House of Commons on Nov. 24, 
1963, and enacted on March 26, 1954. 

The Industrial Diseases (Benefit) Bill. (House of Commons second 
reading, Nov. 23, 1953 ; enactment, March 9, 1954) This Bill 
amended the Pneumoconiosis and Byssmosis Act of 1951 (which 
provided for the payment of benefits m the event of total disablement 
or death from these pulmonary diseases, which affect miners and 
cotton operatives respectively) by empowering the ^Minister of National 
Insurance to pay flat-rate allowances of 20s. weekly to partially- 
disabled sufferers from the diseases, provided they had not received 
workmen’s compensation and were not entitled to benefits under the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. It also empowered the 


Mimster to malie schemes in respect of other dl«:eases where com- 
pensation, though provided for under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, could not m fact be paid owing to delay m the onset of 
disablement 

2^Ir. Osbert Peake (Mimstei of Pensions and National Insurance) 
stated dm-mg the debate that about 15,000 partially-di^^ahled workers 
were expected to benefit from the Bill, at an annual cost of about 
£750,000 for pneumocomosis and £50,OCO-£60,000 for other diseases. 

The National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill. This Bill, originally 
called the National Art Collections Bill, was given a second reading 
in the House of Lords on Nov 24, 1953, its name being changed 
dnrmg the Committee stage. After passing through both Houses 
(Commons second reading, Oct 29, 1954) it was enacted on Nov. 
25, 1954. As originally introduced, it (1) set up the Tate Gallery 
as an institution independent of the National Gallery, and vested 
the Tate art collection in the Tate Gallery trustees , (2) empowered 
the trustees of either gallery to lend works of art for exhibition 
abroad ; (3) autUonzed them to sell unwanted works, subject to the 
proviso that if they had previously been exhibited as part of either 
collection, details must first be given to Parliament , (4) provided 
for the transfer of pictures from one gallery to the other ; (5) em- 
powered the Treasurr, if it thought fit, to allocate gifts and bequests 
to the nation to other national collections, instead of to the National 
Gallery. 

In the House of Lords Committee stage (March 31, 1954) an 
amendment by the Duke of Welhngton was agreed to deleting 
the clause permitting the gallery trustees to sell works of art 
abroad, and also cancelling the power to sell pictures, etc., which 
had been conferred on the National Gallery trustees by the National 
Gallery Act of 1865. A Government amendment was agreed to in 
the Report stage (April 18) prohibiting the lending abroad of foreign 
pictures believed to have been painted before 1700, unless this had 
been approved by Treasury Order subject to negative Parliamentary 
resolution. In the House of Commons Committee stage (Nov. 10) 
a Government amendment was agreed to limiting the number of 
art works on loan at any one time to one-twentieth of the total 
number vested in the National Gallery trustees and one-tenth of the 
total number in the Tate Gallery 

The Ot’^esrseas Resources Development Bill, This Bill, enacted on 
Nov. 25, 1954, provided for the dissolution of the Overseas Food 
Corporation and the transfer of its remammg assets to a new statutory 
corporation — the Tanganvika Agricultural Corporation — which would 
be set up by the Tanganyika Government to carry on the development 
work on which the O F.C had been engaged (see 13651 B) 

"Mr. Lennox-Bovd, the Colonial Secretary, explained during the 
debate that the O.F.C.’s surplus assets were valued at over £7,000,000, 
against which it had paid or would pay about £2,100,000 into the 
Exchequer, making a loss of over £4,900,000 on the winding-up of 
the scheme The Tanganyika Government had already passed 
legislation providing for the setting-up of the new Tanganyika 
Agricultural Corporation. 

The following private members’ Bills, including several 
relating to the protection, and prevention of cruelty to, birds 
and animals, were enacted during 1954 (names of sponsors 
in parentheses) : 

The Juries Bill (Mr. Frederick Hams, C ), was introduced in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 20, 1953, and enacted on July 5, 1954. 
It amended the Juries Act of 1949 (see 10005 C) in respect of payments 
to jurymen by abolishing the statutory limitation on loss of 
earnings ” allowances and leaving their amount entirely in the 
discretion of the Home Secretary (in Scotland, to the Secretary of 
State) and the Treasury. 

The Law Reform (Enforcement of Contracts) Bill. (Mr. T. C. 
SfcefRngton-Lodge, Lab,). Tins Bill, originally entitled the Law 
Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, repealed the clauses of the 
Statute of Frauds of 1677 and the Sale of Goods Act of 1893 which 
required certain forms of contract — including marriage settlement 
contracts and contracts for the sale of goods valued at £10 and 
upwards — ^to be set forth in writing in order to be enforceable. 
As a result of the Bill, the only contracts now requued to be m 
writing are contracts for the sale of land or any interest in 
land, and contracts of guarantee , all other contracts, even though 
made only by word of mouth, may he proved in court by the ordinary 
processes of evidence. (House of Commons second readmg, Feb. 12, 
1954 , enactment, June 4.) 

The Law Reform (Limitation of Actions) Bill, (Mr J. W. Peyton, C.). 
This Bill was given a second readmg m the House of Commons on 
Dec. 4, 1953, and enacted on June 4, 1954 It (a) repealed the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, which prescribed that actions for damages 
against local authorities must be brought within 12 months of the 
incidents giving rise to them ; and (b) substituted a universal limita- 
tion period of three years for all actions for personal imuries and 
actions under the Fatal Injuries Act (whether against local authorities 
or private persons or firms) instead of the previous limitation periods 
(applicable only to actions against private persons or firms) of six 
years and one year respectively 

The Marriage Act (1949) Amendment BiU (Mr. Tudor Watkins, 
Lab.), which was given a second reading in the House of Commons 
on March 26, 1954, with Government support, and enacted on July 30, 
abolished a particular residential qualification on the marriage of 
Nonconformists. Mr. Watkins explained during the debate that the 
existing law required Nonconformists to be married either in a 
Registry Ofidoe or in the district where one party lived, with the 
exception that marriages could take place in the usual place of 
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worsMp of either party, provided that this was not more than two 
miles outside the registration district in which one of the parties 
lived. The Bill abolished the two-mile restriction, which had caused 
many difflcnities. 

The Protection of Animals (Amendment) Bill- (Mr P. F. Re m nant, 
C.). Commons second reading, Feb. 12 ; enacted Jnly 5, 1954. The 
Bill increased the maximtim penalty for offences involving cruelty 
to from £25 to £50, and empowered the Courts to disqualify 

persons convicted of such offences from havmg control of any 
animal for such periods as the Court might think fit, under penalties 
of up to £50 fine or three months* imprisonment, or both. 

The Protection of Animals (Anaesthetics) Bill (Lady Davidson, C.), 
Tpoirtng ^ it compulsory to use anaesthetics in all surgical operations 
(with certain minor exceptions) upon animals where pain was involved, 
was given a second readmg in the House of Co mm ons on Feb. 12, 
1954, and enacted on July 30. 

The Protection of Birds Bill (Lady Tweedsmuir, C ). This Bill 
received a second reading with Government support in the House of 
Commons on Dec. 4, 1953, and was enacted on June 4, 1954. It (1) 
provided for the protection of certain wild birds, tbeir nests, and 
tbeir eggs, as well as of captive birds ; (2) authorized the creation 
of additional bird sanctuaries ; (3) prohibited certain methods of 
killing or taking wild birds (including the use of baited hoards, 
bird-lime, and live birds as decoys) ; and (4) placed restrictions on 
the sale of live or dead wild birds and their eggs, as well as on the 
importation of wild birds 

The Bill scheduled (a) a list of 44 buds which would he protected 
nt aU times, including all species of eagle, the hoopoe, avocet, golden 
oriole, osprey, and Montagues harrier ; (b ) wild birds that might not be 
killed or taken inside a closed season,” including the capercailzie, 
coot, moorhen, golden and grey plover, common and jack snipe, 10 
species of duck, four species of geese, and woodcock ; (c) 61 birds that 
might not be sold alive, including the cuckoo, chafanch, lark, and owl 
In general, offences under the Bill were made punishable by fines 
up to £25 or imprisonment for up to three months, or both. 

The Rights of Entry (Gas and Electricity) Bill, sponsored by Miss 
Irene Ward (C ), was introduced into the House of Commons on 
Deo, 2, 1953 and enacted on March 18, 1954. The Bill r^rulated the 
statutory rights of gas and electricity ofBcials to enter private 
premises, and provided that they might only do so in emergency 
cases or after obtaining a warrant from a Justice of tbe Peace or 
sworn Information in writing. 

The Slaughter of Animals (Amendment) Bill (Mr. Arthur Moyle, 
Lab.). This Bin, given an unopposed second reading in the House 
of Commons on Jan. 29, 1954, and enacted on July 30, 1954, provided 
for (1) the licensing of premises used as slaughter-houses or knackers* 
yards, as well as of slaughtermen ; (2) the regulation of the treament 
of in slaughterhouses ; (3) increased penalties for offences 

under the Slaughter of Animals Act. During the debate Mr. Moyle 
stated that over 50,000 horses were slaughtered annually in Britain, 
the number of horses on agricultaral holdings having declmed from 
845,000 In 1949 to 316,000 in 1952. 

The provisions of the National GaUery and Tate Gallery 
Act came into force on Feb. 14, 1955, when the Tate Gallery 
— ^for the first time since it was opened in 1897— became an 
ins^titution completely independent of the National Gallery. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. POLAND. — Ending of State of War with Germany. 

It was announced in Warsaw on Feb. 1 that the Polish 
Goveriiinent had decided to terminate the state of war between 
Poland and Germany. The announcement referred to the 
recent Soviet decision to end the state of war between Germany 
and the U,S.S.R. ; declared that the Polish People’s Republic, 
like the Soviet Union, “ desires to contribute to a peaceM 
stabilization of relations in Europe and to the normalization 
of its relations with Germany ” ; and said that, in addition to 
stren^ening stiU further the bonds of friendship with the 
German Democratic Republic,” Poland also “ consi(^red it 
possible to normalize her relations with the (German Federal 
Republic.” On the other hand, the statement expressed 
Poland’s “ firm opposition ” to the revival of German 
militarism in any shape ” and, in particular, to the Paris 
agreements. It gave a warning that “ should . . . the We^em 
Powers and the Grerman Federal Government succeed m 
foremg through the ratification of the Paris agreements and the 
remilitarization of Western Germany, the Polish People s 
Republic, together witii other peace-lovmg States, will take 
all necessary measures to ensure the security of Poland and 
other nations.” — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 

(Prev, rep* 14072 A ; 14037 C ; 13930 A.) 


B. RHODESIA. AND NYASALAND FEDERATION* — 
Appointment of U.K. High Commissioner. nr 

It was announced in London on Feb. 15 that Mr. M.^ it. 
Metcalf, an assistant secretary m the Commonwealtlx Relatio^ 
Office, had been appointed U.K. High Conunissioner in me 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (as from August 
in succession to Mr. I. M. R. Maclennan, whose term of office 
would be completed during the present year. Mr. Metc^f was 
formerly U.K. deputy High Commissioner m Ceylon. — (Tim^) 

(Prev. rep. 1325® C.) 


C. FRANCE. — Population Census. 

Following the publication in October last of the preliminary 
results of the population census taken in May, 1954 (see 
13834 B), more detailed figures were subsequently Issued by the 
Institui National de la Staiisitgue and are summarized below. 

The census returns gave the population of Metropolitan 
France as 42,774,445 (excluding 187,000 servicemen outside 
the metropolitan territory, as well as officials and their families 
in the French zones of Germany and Austria), compared with 
40,502,513 in 1946 and 41,907,056 in 1936. They showed, 
therefore, that France had not only increased her population 
by over 2,000,000 since the end of the war, but had also made 
good the losses suffered during the war and the occupation. 

Of the 90 departements, the population of 51 had increased 
smee 1986, that of 36 had declined, and the population of the 
other three had remained almost stationary. Increases of over 
ten per cent were registered in Seine-et-Oise (17.2), Haute- 
Garonne (14.6), Haute-Savoie (13.1), Loire-Infeneure (11.2), 
Seine-et-Mame (10.7) and Moselle (10.4), whilst the biggest 
decreases were recorded in Corsica (24.4 per cent), Loz^re (16.3), 
Bouches-du-Rhone (14.3), Creuse (14.1) and Haute-Loire (12.2). 

The returns showed that there were 24 cities with over 


100,000 inhabitants (six more than in 1936), their populations 
being given below : 

Paris 

Marseilles. 

Lyons 
Totdouse . 

Bordeaux . 

Nice 
Nantes 
Strasbourg 
Lille 

St.-Etiemie 
Toulon . 

Le Havre. . 

Nancy 
Rennes 
Reims 
Rouen 
Grenoble . 
dermont-Ferrand 
Dijon 
Le Mans . 

Brest 

Roubaix .. 

Limoges .. 

Angers . . 


1936 

1946 

1954 

2,829,746 

2,725,374 

2,850,189 

914,232 

636,264 

661,492 

570,622 

460,748 

471,270 

213,220 

264,411 

268,863 

258,348 

253,751 

257,946 

241,916 

211,165 

244,360 

195,185 

200,265 

222,790 

193,119 

175,5X5 

200,921 

200,607 

188,871 

194,616 

190,236 

177,966 

181,730 

150,310 

125,742 

141,117 

169,299 

111,004 

139,810 

121,301 

113,477 

124,797 

98,538 

113,781 

124,122 

116,687 

110,749 

121,145 

122,832 

107,739 

116,540 

95,806 

102,161 

116,440 

101,128 

108,090 

113,391 

96,267 

100,664 

112,844 

84,525 

100,455 

111,891 

118,700 

74,991 

110,713 

107.105 

100,978 

110,067 

95,217 

107,857 

105,990 

87,988 

94,408 

102,142 


Whereas some of the leading cities — notably Marseilles, 
Lyons and Lille — ^had declmed considerably in population since 
1936 (that of Marseilles having fallen by over 250,000), cities such 
as Grenoble, Le Mans, Nantes, Reimes and Dijon Ixad registeMd 
considerable gains owmg to the fact that they were becoming 
increasingly important as industrial centres. The population of 
Paris showed little change over the past two decades. Cities with 
a population of 50,000-100,000 numbered 63 (ten more than in 
1936), the 50,000 mark having been passed since 1936 by La 
Rochelle, Aix-en-Provence, Bourges, Saint-Quentin, Nanterre, 
Poitiers, Vitry-sur-Seme, Drancy, Ymcennes, and Cannes. 

The census showed a progressive decline in the number of 
foreigners bving in France — ^from 2,445,524 (5.8 per cent of 
the population) m 1936 to 1,670,621 (4,1 per cent) in 1946 and 
to 1,452,000 (3.4 per cent) in 1954. The foreign population of 
the Seine departement (Paris and its environs) had fallen from 
459,498 in 1931 to 186,164 in 1954. An analogous decline was 
shown in nearly all departements and particularly in Bouches- 
du-Rh6ne (which includes Marseilles), where the foreign 
population had fallen from 248,800 m 1931 to 54,308 in 1954. 

The results of a census taken on July 1, 1954, in the four 
oversea departements of Reunion, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
Ebrench Guiana (constitutionally parts of Metropolitan France), 
published in the Journal Officiel on Feb, 6, 1^55, gave their 
populations as follows : Reimion 274,370, Martinique 239,130, 
Guadeloupe 229,120, French Guiana 27,863. Only Reunion 
showed an appreciable increase. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Population Census, 13834 B.) 


D. UNTIED NATIONS. — New President of Inter* 
national Court of Justice. 

Mr. Green H. Hackworth, the U.S. judge m the International 
Court of Justice, was elected President of the Comt on Feb, 9 
in succession to Sir Arnold McNair (Great Britain), who had 
not sought re-election to the International Court. Mr. Hack- 
worth, formerly legal adviser to the State Department, will 
hold the position for a three-year term. Dr. Abdul Kami 
Badawi (Egypt) was elected Vice-President of the Court. 
(New York jHerald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13897 B.) 
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FEBRUARY 19—26, 1955 

A. TURKEY - IRAQ* — Turldsii-Iraqi Uefoice 
Treaty- - Opposition in Egypt and Syria. - Cairo 
Conference of Arab Prime Ministers. - Non-attendance 
of Prime Minister of Iraq. - Breakdown of Cairo 
Conference. - Deadlock in Arab League. 

The Turkish Prime Minister, M. Adnan Menderes, accom- 
pauied by Professor Koprulii (the Foreign Minister) and M. 
Zeytinoglu (Minister of ]^bHc Works), visited Baghdad from 
Jan. 6-14 for discussions with Greneral Nuri es-Said, the Prime 
Minister of Iraq. At the conclusion of the talks the foilowmg 
joint eommimique was issued, announcmg that the two 
Governments ’would conclude a mutual defence treaty as soon 
as possible ; 

“ Turkey and Iraq have decided to conclnde a treaty to bring into 
effect, and to expand as soon as possible, co-operation for the stability 
and security of the Middle East. The signatories will undertake to 
co-operate, in conformity with the right of legitimate defence under 
the tJ.N Charter, against any aggression which may be made against 
them from withm or without the region — that is, from any quarter 
— m accordance with the right of legitimate self-defence as stipulated 
by Article 51 of the XJ.K. Charter. The Turkish and Iraqi Governments 
believe that such a treaty will serve to establish security m the 
Middle East in a manner conformii^ with the XJ N. Charter. There- 
fore they deem it useful and necessary that other like-minded States, 
taking into consideration their geographical position and the means 
at their disposal, should 3 oin this treaty. Consequently, before the 
treaty is drawn up, Turkey and Iraq will remain in close contact 
with those States which express a desire to act m concert with them, 
and will make every endeavour to persuade those States to sign the 
treaty simultaneously writb them. Should this not prove feasible, 
they wiU continue to make the same efforts after the treaty has 
been signed.** 

In a press statement before leaving Baghdad, M Menderes claimed 
that the decision of Iraq and Turkey to co-operate for their mutual 
defence marked “ the beginning of a new era for the common good 
of the whole Middle East and the entire community of peace-loving 
natioT^.** Stressing that they wished to achieve multilateral and 
not bilateral co-operation, M. Menderes declared . In establishing 
our co-operation neither Turkey nor Iraq ever had it in mind to 
secure for themselves material or moral advantages, or any particular 
superiority ... It never occurred to us to reserve for ourselves the 
quality of founder-members.** 

On bis return journey M. Menderes paid a short visit to 
Damasctis, where he met M. Paris el-Khoury (the Prime 
Minister) and other members of the Syrian Government. He 
proceeded to Beirut later the same day (Jan. 14) for talks 
with the Lebanese Government. The Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
M. Naccache, stated on Jan. 15 that M. Menderes had mvited 
Lebanon to jom the proposed Turkish-Iraqi pact, and that 
Professor Kdprulu had given an assurance that Turkey would 
not enter mto similar arrangements with Israel ; a eommuniqud 
issued before M. Menderes’ departure, however, merely stated 
that the two Governments liad agreed to continue conversations 
for strengthening relations between Turkey, Lebanon, and the 
other Arab countries. M. Menderes explained m a press state- 
ment that the Lebanese Government had expressed the desire 
to see a sound Middle Eastern defence organization established, 
but was unwilling to take independent action without the 
approval of the Arab League. 

Strong opposition was expressed m Syria both to the proposed 
Turkish-Iraqi pact and to M. Menderes’ visit to Damascus, 
which was criticized by Left-wmg members m the Syrian 
Chamber of Deputies, A student demonstration in Damascus 
was broken up by the police on Jan. 16, and 45 demonstrators 
were arrested at Aleppo on Jan. 15. Further student demon- 
strations against the projected Iraqi-Turkish pact occurred in 
Aleppo on the following day, m which 50 demonstrators and 
82 policemen 'were injured. 

The Egyptian Government proposed on Jan. 16 that an 
emergency meeting of the Prime Ministers of all countries 
which had signed the Arab League collective security pact 
should be held in Cairo on Jan. 22 to discuss the “ serious blow 
to Arab unity ” caused by the Turkish-Iraqi agreement. Major 
Salem (the Mmister of National Guidance) said that 
had envisaged the Arabs as an independent force in inter- 
national affairs, pursuing a unified foreign policy and taking 
the responsibility for the defence of their region through the 
Arab League collective security pact, and had believed tliat 
the other Arab countries unanimously accepted this jwUcy. 
Iraq, however, by declaring hex intention „of concluding a 
separate treaty with Turkey without consulting any of the 
other Arab Governments, had taken a serious step which might 
“ threaten the very existence of the Arab League and endanger 
the Arab nations as a whole.” 

In the light of the Egyptian and Syrian denimciations of the 
proposed Iraqi-Turkish pact, the Iraqi Government issued an 
oMcial statement on Jan. 18. 


The statement said that Imqf foreign policy was based, on two 
principles laid down by the late Elng Faisal I ; to serve the 'vital 
aims of the Araba, and ff assure Iraq’s safety. In accordance with, 
the first principM^Jrah haC*t8|lfe*>4 5®^rt in the foundation and work 
of the Arab League and had signed the Arab seonrity pact. In pursuit 
of ipe second principle she had sought to consolidate relations with 
her neighbours and with those Powers whose interests were associated 
with her own, e g., by the treaties of friendship with Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, by the Saadabad pact, and hy a treaty of alliance 
with Britain. Iraq considered the aoint implementation of these two 
complementary principles to be “ the only logical method of realizing 
the common interests of the Arabs.” Recognizii^, as she did, the right 
of each Arab country to take such measures as were required by 
its particular interests, she had welcomed the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
because she regarded it as a good augury for Arah-Turkish-British 
relations. The proposed treaty with Turkey was complementary to 
this agreement and was open to other Arab States, as well as to other 
countries concerned with the maintenance of peace in the Middle 
East ; moreover, it did not confiict with either the U.N. Charter 
or the Arab League collective security pact, being based on Article 51 
of the former and Article 11 of the latter. 

The conference of Arab Prime Ministers met in Cairo on 
Jan. 22, bemg attended by the Premiers of Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, who 'were later jomed by the 
Premiers of the Yemen and Libya, General Nuri es-Said, 
however, expressed his inability to attend on the grounds of 
illness, and proposed that the conference should be postponed 
until he was well enough to be present. This suggestion was 
rejected by the Egjrptian Government, and allegations were 
made m the Egyptian Press — ^which had conducted a violent 
campaign against Iraq since the announcement of the proposed 
pact — ^that General Nuri’s illness 'was diplomatic.” 

At the opening session on Jan. 22 the Egyptian Pnme Minister, 
Colonel Nasser, was reported to have strongly criticized the proposed 
Turkish-Iraqi pact, mamtaming that a Tur^h alliance would he of 
no military value to Iraq, which was already sufficiently protected 
by her treaty with Britain and was also receiving military aid from 
the United States. Linking the agreement with the Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s recent suspension of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Umon (see 13971 A), he alleged that Iraq intended to “ tie herself 
completely to the Western Powers ** 

It ■was decided on Jan. 22 not to proceed with the business of 
the conference until it was known whether General Nun es-Said 
would be able to attend, and if so, when. In reply to a tele- 
graphic inquiry, the Iraqi Prime Minister stated on Jan. 23 
that he hoped to be able to visit Cairo within a few days. On 
Jan. 25, however, the conference proposed that if General Nuri 
was still unable to attend he should send a deputy. Dr. Jamali 
(the former Prime Minister), Sayid Bashayan (deputy Foreign 
blinister), and Khalil Ibrahim (Director of Propaganda) 
accordingly joined the conference on Jan. 20 as Iraq’s 
representatives. 

Dr, Jamali told the Egyptian Press on Jan. 27 that it was 
necessary for the free nations to co-operate in accordance with the 
principles of the U N. Charter.** He added that ” neutralism is 
impossible in existing circumstances ** and that ” we have an interest 
in profiting from the economic and military advantages of the West 
for OUT own defence ” The Egyptian Government organ Al Ooum* 
Tiouna, on the other hand, expressed the hope that Dr Jamali would 
try to convince General Nuri es-Said that it was not in Iraq’s interest 
” that Arab States should be dragged one after the other into Western 
alliances, either directly with the U.S.A. and Britain or indirectly 
through Turkey.” 

At the conference’s session on Jan. 27 the Iraqi delegation 
put their Government’s view on the pact, and afterwards 
had a private meeting with Colonel Nasser, Major Salem, and 
Dr. Fawzi. During their discussions, which were reported to 
have been heated, the Egyptian spokesmen were said to have 
emphasized the danger of a split m the Arab League and to 
have drawn attention to the hostile reactions which the pact 
had aroused m Arab countries. After the meeting a member 
of the Egyptian delegation made a statement again alleging 
that General Nuri es-Said’s illness was feigned, and that other 
Iraqi political leaders were opposed to his policy. In reply to 
the latter allegation, however, Dr. Jamali announced on Jan. 29 
that a statement had been issued m Baghdad, with the backing 
of SIX former Prime Ministers, reassertmg Iraq’s right to-make 
such treaties as she considered necessary for the protection 
of her own interests. 

In an attempt to reach agreement, a committee chawn from 
the Iraqi, Egyptian, Syrian, Lebanese, and Jordanian delega- 
tions was appomted on Jan. 28 to draft a compromise resolution. 
On Jan. 80, however, the conference adjourned for four days 
as the committee had failed to agree on the wording of the 
resolution. It was decided that in the mtenm a delegation 
composed of Major Salem, M. Sami Solh (the Lebanese 
Premier), M. Faydi el-Atassi (the Syrian Foreign Minister), 
and M. Waleed Salan (the Jordanian Foreign Mmister) should 
visit Baghdad to discuss the situation with the Iraqi Govern- 
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ment. Before the Cairo conference adjourned, the Egyptian 
Government announced that if Iraq proceeded with the 
Turkish treaty Egypt ^^ould take definite steps” ; these, it 
was reported in the Egyptian Press, would he Egypt’s with- 
drawal from the Arab League collective security pact, and the 
abandonment of the Egyptian proposals for unifymg the 
armies of the Arab countries. 

The delegation visited Beirut on Jan, 31 for talks with the 
Lebanese ^ftesident, Chamoun, and flew to Baghdad later 
the same day. The discussions m Baghdad ended on Feb. 2, 
when it was announced that General Xuri es-Said had accepted 
a Lebanese proposal that he should meet President Chamoun 
and Colonel Nasser in Beirut, at a date to be fixed, in an 
attempt to resolve their difierences. It w^as, however, stated 
tliat the Iraqi Prune Minister had rejected an alternative 
proposal by President Chamoun that Iraq should postpone the 
signature of her pact with Turkey for a specific period. 

When the conference 'was resumed m Cairo on Feb. 3, 
Colonel Nasser refused to meet General Nuri es-Said unless 
Iraq agreed m advance to accept the decision of the majority 
of the Arab States as to w^hether she should conclude the 
Turkish treaty ; General Nun es-Said, however, refused to 
accept this condition, and the Lebanese proposal for a meeting 
automatically lapsed. After an Egjqjtian resolution proposing 
that the Arab States should not conclude defence pacts with 
Powers outside the Arab League had been rejected by Syria, 
Lebanon, and Jordan, the corSerence ended on Feb. 6 without 
any statement havmg been issued. 

In an article published on Feb. 7, Major Salem declared that the 
conference had been a complete failure because of the ““ wavenngr ” 
attitude of some of the delegations, which had agreed not to join the 
TurMsh-Iraqi pact but had refused to support a formal resolution 
to that effect. The del^ations, he added, had even failed to agree 
on whether the Cairo conference should be postponed or terminated, 
with the result that it had been left ** hanging m mid-air.** At a 
press conference on the same day Major Salem stated that Egypt 
would withdraw from the Arab League collective security pact on the 
day that Iraq signed the treaty with Turkey, hut would simultaneously 
sign a pact with all other Arab States which undertook not to enter 
into alliances with Turkey or other non- Arab countries. He also 
claimed that during his discussions with General Nuri es-Said in 
August l9o4 (see 13787 A), and again at the last meeting of Arab 
Foreign ^Imisters m Cairo m December, it had been agreed that no 
Arab State should conclude a pact outside the Arab League. 

The Iraqi Chamber of Deputies unanimously adopted on 
Feb. 6 a vote of confidence in the Government’s foreign policy. 
Durmg the debate General Nuri es-Said pointed out that the 
joint statement issued after his visit to Turkey m October 
(see 13854 C) had not been queried by any Arab State, either 
at the time or subsequently. He emphasized that the proposed 
treaty was in accordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Charter 
— ^uniike the Anglo-Egyptian agreement, which was bilateral m 
character and on which the otiier Arab States had not been 
consulted. 

A spokesman of the Egyptian Foreign Ministry announced 
on Jan. 24 that Egjyt had rejected a Turkish invitation to 
join the proposed alliance. An offer by M. Menderes to meet 
Colonel Nasser in Cairo, Ankara, or any other place which he 
might select was conveyed through the Turkish Ambassador in 
Cairo on Jan. 23, but was also rejected by the Egyptian 
Government. The Saudi Arabian Prime Minister (Emir Feisal) 
had announced m Cairo on Feb. 8, after discussions with Colonel 
Nasser, that if Egypt seceded from the Arab League collective 
security pact when Iraq signed her proposed defence treaty 
with Turkey, Saudi Arabia would immediately follow the 
Egyptian example. 

The Turkish-Iraqi treaty of alliance was signed in Baghdad 
on Feb. 24 by General Nuri es-Said, on behalf of Iraq, and 
M. Adnan Menderes and Professor Fuat Kopnilu, on behalf of 
Turkey. It was announced that it would come into force 
upon ratification by both countries. 

The Turkish-Iraqi defence pact was welcomed in Pakistan, 
where the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations issued a statement on Jan. 20 describing it as an 
important step towards the establishment of a collective 
security system for the region in which Pakistan, by reason of 
her geographical position, her vital national mterests, and her 
dose religious and cultural affinities with the other Middle 
Eastern countries, must naturally be closely concerned.” The 
Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed All, declared m a 
press interview in New York on Jan. 27 that he would welcome 
a tripartite alliance between Pakistan, Turkey, and Iraq. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Office, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Pakistan 
‘High CommissicMier’s Office, London) (Prev, rep. 13854 C*) 


A. UNITED STATES* — Trade Unions. - Agreement 
on Merger of A.FX. and C.LO. 

An agreement for the merger of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the two 
trade union groups to which the majority of U.S. unions are 
affiliated, was signed on Feb. 9 by Mr. George ]VIeany, president 
of the A.F.L,, and Mr. Walter Reuther, president of the C.I.O. 
The agreement marked the end of a 20-year split in the U.S. 
labour movement, which began with the formation of a 
Committee for Industrial Organization inside the A.F.L. in 
1935. In 1936 this committee and the unions affiliated to it 
were expelled from the A.F.L. for trespassing on the jurisdiction 
and practices of other A.F,L. unions, and in 1938 the C.I.O. 
was established as a separate trade imion federation under its 
present name. A number of subsequent attempts to reunite 
the two labour groups broke down, largely because of the 
personal animosity between their leaders, and the movement 
towards unity made no appreciable progress until the deaths 
of Mr. William Green (A.F.L.) and Mr. Philip Murray (C.I.O.) 
m November, 1953, and the subsequent election of new leaders 
of the two organizations. 

Tlie principal provisions of the merger agreement were 
as follo'ws : 

(1) A “ single trade union centre ** would be formed in the XT.S.A. 
through a merger process which would preserve the integrity of each 
affiliated national and international union. It was recognized as a 
** fundamental basis ** for the merger that each affihated union 
should become, by virtue of the merger, an affiliate of the unified 
federation. 

(2) A “ department ” known as the Council of Industrial Oi^aniza- 
tions would be established within the unified federation, which 
would have the status of, and in general be comparable to, the 
existing departments ” of the A F.L. (which would themselves be 
contmued) This “ department ” would be open to all mdnstnal 
unions withm the unified federation. 

(3) The unified federation would take over all the assets of the 
A F L. and assume all its liabilities and contractual obligations. It 
would also succeed to the corresponding assets and liabilities of 
the C I.O., the balance of whose assets (after meeting all liabilities) 
would go to the proposed Council of Industrial Organizations. 

(4) The A F.L. - C.I.O. “ no-raiding ” agreement (see 13639 E) 
would be preserved and, with the consent of the signatories, be 
extended for a further two years from its present date of expiry. 
It would be amended so as to make it effective between all unions 
sigrnatory to it, irrespective of their former affiliation. The existing 
A.F.L. and C I.O. internal agreements on inter-union disputes would 
remain m force, and a joint comnoittee would be formed to draw up 
plans for incorporating these two agreements and the “ no-raiding 
agreement into a single “ no-raiding and organizational jurisdictional 
disputes agreement.” 

(5) The merger would be effected by the followmg procedure : 
{a) the merger agreement would first be approved by the executive 
council of the A.F L and the executive board of the C.I.O., after 
which a proposed constitution for the unified federation, based on 
the provisions of the merger agreement, would be drafted by a joint 
A.F.L. - C.I.O. committee ; ib) after approval by the executives of 
the A F.L. and C.I.O. the new constitution, together with the merger 
agreement, would he submitted to separate conventions of the 
A F.L. and CIO; (c) after the constitution and merger agreement 
had been approved by the separate conventions, a jomt convention 
would be held The merger of existing State and local bodies of the 
A F.L. and C.I.O. would be accomplished within two years of the 
merger of the main organizations. 

Latest published figures gave the membership of the A.F.L. 
as 9,605,840 and of the C.I.O. as about 6,000,000. The prmcipal 
trade unions outside the two organizations are the United 
Mineworkers’ Union (headed by Mr. John L. Lewis) and the 
four railway “ operating brotherhoods,” with a combined 
membership of over 2,000,000. 

The merger agreement was unanimously approved by the 
executive board of the A.F.L. on Feb. 10, and by the executive 
board of the C.I.O. (with one union dissenting) on Feb. 24. 
(U.S. Information Service - New York Times) (13^39 E.) 

B. CHILE - BOLIVIA. — Economic Treaty. 

President Ibanez of Chile and President Paz Estenssoro of 
Bolivia met at Arica on Jan. 31, on the occasion of the signing 
of an economic treaty between the two countries. Tlie treaty 
provided for an mcrease m mutual trade ; reciprocal capital 
investment ; revision of Customs tariffs ; greater facilities for 
the transit of goods across the respective frontiers ; improve- 
ments in transport and communications between the two 
countries ; and the construction of a pipelme between Oruro 
and Iquique for the export of Bolivian oil. A permanent 
Chilean-Bolivian commission will he appointed to supervise the 
implementation of the treaty and to study and recommend 
supplementary agreements. (Chilean Embassy, London) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — M. Molotov’s Foreign Policy 
Speech to Supreme Soviet. - British and American Press 
Comments on Soviet Governmental Changes. - President 
Eisenhower’s Tribute to Marshal Zhukov. 

During the recent session of the Supreme Soviet, an extensive 
review of the Soviet Government’s foreign policy was made 
by M. Blolotov on Feb. 8. Extracts from M. iMolotov’s speech 
are given below under cross-headings. 

Introdactioii. M Molotov began by declaring that the most 
important result of the First World War was “ the transformation 
of Russia mto a Soviet Socialist state,’’ whilst the most important 
result of the Second World War was the formation, alongside the 
world capitalist camp, of the world aamp of socialism and democracy 
headed by the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China.” 
After reviewing the changes that had occurred in Asia since the end 
of the war, he continued ; 

“ Of great historical significance is the fact that colomal Itodia 
no longer exists but the Republic of India . . The mtemational 
prestige of India is a new and important factor in strengthening 
peace and friendship among the nations, and is steadily growing. 
Alongside India, Burma and Indonesia have also cast off the yoke 
of the colonial regimes Let us hope that Pakistan, Ceylon, and other 
Asian peoples will find their way to genuine national freedom and 
economic regeneration . We cannot say that the national liberation 
movement in the countries of the Arab East has attamed the power 
and sweep that it has in a number of Asian States. The countries 
there, particularly those possessing big oH resources, are 
still heavTlv dependent on the Western countries, which have laid 
their hands' on local oil and other natural resources . . The peoples 
of Africa, in the majority, still live in conditions of colomal oppression 
North and South America are still off the histone higtooad upon 
which the people® of Europe and Asia have embarked . . 

The Berlm and Geneva Conferences. Alter declarmg that the Soviet 
Union stood for ** the strengthening of the forces of peace and an 
easing of international tension,” whereas U S. foreign policy “ rests 
on the setting-up of ever new aggressive blocs and grouping, and 
finds its latest expression m open propaganda and preparation for 
an atomic war,” M Molotov discussed the international situation, 
with special reference to the Far East and Germany. Although the 
Berlm Conference had not succeeded in reaching decisions on German 
unification — ^for which M Molotov blamed the U-S , British and 
French representatives, who did not co-operate with ns in this 
matter” — ^it had nevertheless had ‘‘important and constructive’ 
results, since it had led to the suhseauent Geneva Conference on 
Far Eastern problems. He said in this connexion : “ The significance 
of the Berlm Conference consists primarily in the fact that, after a 
five-year interval, a beginning was made in the holding of new 
international conferences by the great Powers for settling urgent 
international issues. The decision was taken in Berlin to hold another 
conference, which took place at Geneva and yielded positive results 
If the decision to call the Geneva Conference was a success for 
the Berlin Conference, then the constructive results of the Geneva 
Conference confirmed how necessary China’s participation m that 
meetmg was. The Geneva Conference did not dischaige its tasks to 
the end, since it made no progress m settling the Korean auestion. 
It reached agreement, however, for ending the eight-year war in 
Vietnam, and also for ending hostilities m Laos and Cambodia.” 

The SEATO Pact. M. Molotov went on to accuse the Umted States 
of having made ** open attempts ” at Geneva to ** prevent the 
re-establiahment of peace m Indo-China.” He continued : “ As soon 
as the Geneva Conference was over, Mr. Dulles convened a conference 
of his own at Manila . . . with the obvious aim of preventing the 
carrying-out of the Geneva decisions . A so-called collective defence 
treaty for South-East Asia was signed at Manila— a military bloc of 
such colomal Powers as the U S.A , Britain and France, and oertam 
Asian countries dependent on them such as the Philippines, Siam, 
and Pakistan. This treaty is filled with a desire to strangle the national 
liberation movement in Asia, and is obviously spearheaded against 
the Repuhhc of China . . 

The Formosa Crisis. Turnmg to the Formosa Straits crisis, M. 
Molotov said “ Formosa and the Pescadores, not to mention the 
other offshore islands, are mdisputahly the territory of China . . . 
Notwithstanding this, these islands have been seized by the U.S.A., 
which mamtams there Ohiang Kai-shek’s criminal gang . . Recently 
matters have gone to such a length that the President and Congress 
of the Umted States . . . have openly started to threaten war agamst 
the Chinese people, who are upholding their rights to these islands 
and are defending their national honour and sovereignty . We 
consider the Formosa question to he a domestic affair of China’s, 
and regard the predatory actions of the USA, and its threat of 
war, as aggression which must he condemned unreservedly by the 
United Nations if it prizes its authority. It is no longer possible to 
tolerate a situation where the legitimate rights of China in the U.N. 
have not yet been restored because of opposition by the United 
States. The U.S-A. must withdraw from Formosa and the Formosa 
Straits all its armed forces, including air and naval forces. Then 
hostilities in the Far East will cease and peace will be established . . 

Germany and the Paris Agreements. As regards the German 
question, M. Molotov said * “ Both the rejected E.D C. project and 
the Paris agreements boil down to the same thing in the final analysis 
— both projects pave the way for the resurgence of German militarism 
and the Integration of a remilitarized Western Germany in the 
aggressive military groupings of the Western Powers . . All this is 
being done in flagrant violation of international agreements bearing 


the signatures of the four Great Powers and designed to prevent the 
revival of German militarism It is also in flagrant violation of the 
Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet treaties . . Notwithstanding all the 
pressure from without, and all the U S. threats against those who 
do not believe m the Paris agreements, it was only a mmority of the 
deputies that voted to approve the Pans agreements in the French 
Parliament. It was also only a minority of M.P s that voted for the 
agreements in the British Parliament, where the Labour group 
decided to abstain m a body In Western Germany, the trade union 
and mass party organizations of the working-class . . have declared 
themselves resolutely against the Pans agreements and against 
remilitarization ; for the German people, naturally, cannot forget the 
dire consequences of the two world wars for Germany ... It would 
be wrong, nevertheless, to underestimate the dangerous consequences 
of the Pans agreements should they be ratified and pnt mto effect. 

. . . Should the agreements be ratified, they will become the chief 
obstacle to the settlement of the German problem and will make the 
re-estahlishment of Germany’s umty impossible for a long time to 
come , Abandonment of the Pans agreements, and an agreement 
by the four Powers — France, Britain, the U.S A., and the U.S.S.R. 
— ^would, on the contrary, make it possible to hold free all-German 
elections this year with the aim of re-estahlishing Germany’s umty 
on a peaceful and democratic basis ” 

The Moscow Conference of East European Countries. AL ter referri^ 
to the declaration issued at the Moscow Conference on Dec. 2, 1954 
(see 13936 A), M Molotov contmued : “ The eight States that were 
parties to the Moscow Conference declared categorically that, should 
the Paris agreements be ratified, they would take all necessary steps 
to strengthen their mtemational positions and to safeguard European 
peace and security . First and foremost among such measures is 
the preparation of a treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual 
assistance between the eight countries . . Among the measures that 
we will have to take in the event of West European military groupings 
being formed with the participation of a remilitarized Western 
Germany, the settmg*up of a joint military command should he 
mentioned This follows from the need to strengthen the defensive 
power of the Soviet Umon and other peace-loving European States 
with a view to forestalling any chance accidents and surprises When 
such a joint military command is set up, I am pretty sure that the 
aggressive circles will refrain from hatching adventurist schemes and 
will behave in a more peaceful way . . ” 

Relations with Foreign Countries, M. Molotov went on to speak of 
Soviet relations with foreign countries — specifically, the Western 
Powers, the neighhour-States of the Soviet Union, India, Japan, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, and China and the “ people’s democracies.” 

Soviet- American relations, he said, “ needed improving.” and he 
believed that it was “ quite possible ” to bring about such an improve- 
ment “ if not only the Government of the Soviet Umon bnt also the 
Government of the Umted States desires it ” As regards relations 
with Britain and France, M Molotov said : “ The quite good develop- 
ment that had recently begun in our relations with Britain and 
Prance has run up against submerged rooks — the Pans agreements 
. . Should matters irrevocably proceed along the road of ratifying 

those agreements, it would mean that Britain and France not o^y 
do not value the treaties they concluded with the Soviet Union during 
the Second World War, but have annulled them . . . The Pans 
agreements ... are compatible neither with the Anglo -Soviet nor 
the Franco-Soviet treaties.” 

Relations with Finland were developing “ in conformity with the 
treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance of 1948 ” ; 
the visit of a Finnish governmental delegation to Moscow in 1954 
(see 13847 C), and the return visit of a Soviet governmental 
delegation to Helsinki, had “ promoted the further improvement of 
Soviet-Finmsh relations based on better mutual understanding.” As 
regards relations with Norway, the Soviet Government was com- 
pelled to reckon with the fact that Norway has joined the aggressive 
North Atlantic bloc,” and the Norwegian people “ should not forget 
that the maintenance of good neighbourly relations between the 
U S.S R and Norway is in the interests not only of our country but 
of Norway as well ” 

The Turkish Government, said M. Molotov, had “ continued to 
adhere to positions which do not conform to good neighbourly 
relations ” and had “ converted tbeir territory and coastal waters 
mto a sort of arena for military manoeuvres and demonstrations by 
foreign, and especially American, armed forces.” On the other hand, 
there had been “ a certain improvement ” m Soviet-Persian relations, 
as evidenced by the recent agreement on frontier and financial 
matters (see 13968 C). M Molotov expressed the hope that Soviet- 
Persian relations would not be hindered by unceasing pressure upon 
Persia from foreign forces, who have set themselves the aim of 
drawing that country into aggressive military and political groupings 
m the Near and Middle East ” Soviet relations with Afghanistan 
were “ developing normally ” in accordance with the interests of both 
countries. 

M. Molotov expressed great satisfaction” at the development of 
relations between the Soviet Union and India, saying in this con- 
nexion . Political, economic, and cultural relations are developmg 
successfully and are helping to bring closer together the peoples of 
our countries, who have mutual respect for and sincere sympathy 
with each other. We have recently concluded an important eoonoiMc 
agreement under which the Soviet Union has undertaken to build 
in India a hig iron and steel plant with an annual output of more than 
a million tons of steel and a corresponding amount of rolled steel 
products. The Soviet Union will supply all the equipment ^d 
will render the necessary teohnloal aid, including the sending of higmy 
qualified specialists. We gladly complied with the request, since the 
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deTelopment of the iron and steel industry in India should help to , 
secure the national independence and economic progress of that great l 
and ancient country ” 11. llolotov welcomed the fact that Mr. Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India would be paying an official visit to the ' 
Soviet Umon during the suinmer. 

As regards Iraa’s action in breaking of^ relations with the Soviet | 
Union (see 13992 0), M. Molotov said that this could be explained j 
by the fact that the present Iraqi Government are in too much of a * 
hurry to dance to the tune of the Western imperialists ** ! 

The Soviet Umon, he contmued, was striving to normalize its , 
relations with Japan , to this end it had lately established direct 
contact with the Japanese Government (see page 14006), and expected 
** appropriate positive results.** 

As regards Austria, M. Molotov said that the Soviet Union attached 

great importance ** to the “ restoration of the independence of a 
democratic Austria ** and to the rapid conclusion of a State treaty 
with that country At the same time, however, it was necessary to 
‘‘ tajke into account the dangers involved in the plans to remilitarize 
Western Germany under the Paris agreements,” and the Soviet 
Government had arrived at “ the following conclusions with regard to ! 
the Austrian question ** : (1) It was necessary first and foremost 
to reckon with the fact that the settlement of the Austrian question 
cannot he considered apart from the German problem, particularly 
m view of the plans to remilitarize Western Germany, which mtensihes 
the danger of an Amchluss. In concluding a State treaty for Austria, 
such a solution must be found as would preclude the possibilitj' of 
Germany carrying out a new Anschlms^ which involves the taking of ! 
appropriate agreed measures by the four Powers on the German 
question In this event the withdrawal of the troops of the four 
Powers from Austria could be carried out without waiting for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany.” 

(2) “ Austria must undertake not to join any coalitions or military 
alliances directed against any Power that took part with its armed 
forces in the war against Hitler Germany and in liberating Austria, 
and not to penmt the establishment of foreign military bases on its 
territory. The U.S.A., Britain, France and the Soviet Union must 
similarly undertake to carry out these provisions.** 

(3) “ For the earliest settlement of the Austrian issue, a four-Power 
coherence must he called without delay to examine the German 
problem, as well as the question of concluding a State treaty” with 
Austria ... It should, however, he borne in mind that m the event 
of the ratification of the Pans agreements, which open the way for 
the resurgence of mihtarism m Western Germany, a serious danger 
of an Anschluss would he created, and consequently a threat to 
Austria’s independence.” 

M. Molotov went on to speak of the ** successes recently achieved 
m the relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia ** (see 
14016 A), sa 3 ung in this connexion We do not consider that 
everything has been done in this direction, but we believe that this 
depends no less upon Yugoslavia than upon the Soviet Union. In 
recent years Yugoslavia has apparently departed in some d^ree 
from the course she embarked upon after the war. That, of course. 

Is entirely her own domestic concern. The Soviet Union is strivmg 
to develop Soviet-Yugoslav relations in the economic, political, and 
cultural spheres ... We are convinced that the positive trend in the 
development of Soviet-Yugoslav relations is in the interests of 
both peoples.** 

Relations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania, with the German Democratic Republic, and 
with the People*s Republic of China, the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic [North Korea], the Democratic Republic of Vietnam [North 
Vietnam], and Mongolia were developing “ on the basis of brotherly 
friendship and overall co-operation ” M. Molotov added that the 
Soviet Urdon was “ hound to the great People’s Republic of China 
by ties of friendship and fraternal relations which are growing stronger 
from year to year.” 

Declaring that the Soviet Union, China, and the “ people’s 
democracies,” with a total population of 900,000,000, represented 

a monolithic camp of peace, democracy, and socialism,” M. Molotov 
said • The Soviet Union and the countries of the socialist camp 
have not set up, and are not setting up, any military blocs directed 
against other States. Nor will they do so in the future, but they 
will he compelled to unite their forces in order to safeguard their 
security if aggressive plans, with the help of which it is intended to 
revive German militarism, continue to he carried out.” 

M, Molotov expressed the Soviet Government’s support for the 
” five principles of peaceful co-existence ” to which India, China 
and Burma had subscribed (see 13661 A ; 14037 A) ; declared that 
the Soviet Union had always based its foreign policy upon those 
principles ; and added : ” We have a right to ask the Governments 
and Parliaments of all countides — ^why could not these principles 
become a common platform for the maintenance and consolidation 
of peace for all nations ? ” 

Deiumciatioii of U.S. Policy, Denouncing what he described as 
the American “ policy of strength,” M. Molotov said that this policy 
was ” chiefly expressed in the establishment of all sorts of military 
and political blocs and aggressive groupings.” He continued : ” The 
North Atlantic grouping set up by the Anglo-American bloc is 
prominent in this respect ... In addition there are other military and 
political groupings, also set up under the o^s of the U S.A., of which 
the following could be mentioned , the treaty between the U.S A., 
Australia and New Zealand [the ANZUS treaty] ; the treaty between 
the U.S. A. and Japan ; the South-East Asian Treaty [SEATO] ; 
the treaty between the U.S.A. and the bankrupt Chiang Kai-shek ; the 
treaty between the U.S. A, and the Syngman Rhee clique In South 
Korea ; the treaty between the U.S.A., France, ' Bao Dai * Vietnam, 
and Cambodia . . In this group of blocs can be included the 


recent agreement between Turkey and Paldstan, as well as the 
agreement now being prepared between Turkey and Iraq (see 14 05 7 A ). 
The Paris agreements provide for a West European military alliance 
which is to become, so to speak, the assault column of the North 
Atlantic bloc , . . The military groupings which the U.S.A is building 
up in Europe are spearheaded against the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democraciLs, and in Asia against the People’s Repubhc of 
Chma and the peoples friendly to it . . 

M Molotov added . “ In an entirely special position is the treaty 
between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia, msofar as only two of its 
members belong to the North Atlantic bloc whilst the third, Yugo- 
slavia, does not. The Balkan peoples, however, cannot but display 
corresponding caution and attention in this respect.” 

Atomic Warfare. In the course of an attack on what he described 
as ** propaganda for atomic war ” in the U.S.A., M. Molotov claimed 
that “ the Soviet people have made such progress m the manufacture 
of hydrogen weapons that it is the United States that is lagging 
behind, and not the Soviet Umon.” After declaring that the Soviet 
Umon stood for ” a substantial reduction of all armaments and 
unconditional prohibition of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction,” he added • ” The unleashing of a third world war 
would inevitably end sadly for the aggressor ... It is not world 
civilization which would perish, hut the already moribund social 
system with its imperialist foxmdations ... a system which is doomed 
for its exploitation of the working people and the oppressed peoples.” 

Conclusion. M. Molotov concluded as follows * “ The foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union is based on Benin’s principles of the co-existence 
of different social systems . . . We uphold these principles because in 
co-existence there is a full possibility to ensure peace and freedom 
for the peoples, peaceful relations between countries, and contmued 
human progress.” 

In addition to the appointment of Marshal Bulganin as 
Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R. in succession to M. Malenkov, 
and of Marshal Zhukov as Minister of Defence vice Marshal 
Bulganm, a number of other decisions were taken by the 
Supreme Soviet at its session in 'Moscow from Feb. 3 to Feb. 9, 
as summarized below : 

Cabinet Appointments. The following Cabinet appointments were 
approved during the session, the Ministers concerned possessmg 
” technical ” and not policy-making duties : M Evgeny Kozhevnikov. 
Transport and Building ; M. Ivan Koz 3 nil 5 a. Urban and Rural 
Construction ; M. Viktor Bakayev, Merchant Marine ; M. Zosim 
Shashkov, River Fleet , M. Alexander Sheremetyev, Ferrous 
Metallurgy ; M. Feodor Loginov, Construction of Electric Power 
Stations , M. Mikhail Evseyenko, (Construction of Petroleum Industry 
Enterprises ; M. Dimitn Pavlov, Trade. The last-named succeeded 
M. Anastas Mlkoyan (see 14026 B), whose resignation vas accepted 
by the Supreme Soviet, and wbo was present at the Moscow session. 

M. Ivan Serov, head of the State Security Committee (see page 
13615, col. 2), was given a seat in the Soviet Cabinet, 

Supii'eme Court Judges. Six judges of the Soviet Supreme Court 
were relieved of their posts and seven new judges appointed. [The 
Supreme Court consists of some 70 jndges and 35 ** people’s assessors,” 
its members being elected for a five-year term by the Supreme Soviet.] 
Foreign and Defence jMiimstries in Union Republics. The Supreme 
Soviet authorized each of the 16 Umon Republics to set up their 
own Ministries of Foreign Affairs and National Defence if they 
desired. It was subsequently announced by Moscow radio that 
Armenia was the first republic to avail itself of this privilege. 

[Towards the end of the war the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Republics had been given permission to set up their own 
Foreign and Defence Commissariats — see 6249 A. Both republics 
were subsequently admitted to the Umted Nations ] 

Foreign Policy Declaration. The Supreme Soviet adopted a 
declaration on foreign policy which recapitulated, in brief, the 
principal points made by M. Molotov in his speech on Feb. 8. Inter 
cUiat it called for the e^ablishment of a collective security system 
in Europe ; for universal reduction in armaments ; for the banning 
of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, accompanied by 
effective international control : and for relations between countries 
based on the principles of equality, non-interference in domestic 
affairs, non-aggression, and respect for sovereignty and national 
independence ” It added . ** The observance of these principles, 
which already underlie the relations of such States as the Soviet 
Union, China, India, and a number of other countries, will ensure 
the peaceful co-existence of nations irrespective of their social and 
State systems.” In addition, the Supreme Soviet said that it would 
“ smeerely welcome the establishment of direct contacts between 
Parliaments, the exchange of parliamentary delegations, and addresses 
by parliamentary delegations of one country in the Parliament of 
another,” all of which would help to “ develop friendly relations 
and co-operation” between the nations. 

British and American Press comment on the governmental 
changes in the Soviet Union is given below in the following 
extracts from editorial articles in The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian and the Nemo York Times : 

The Times. * The job was too much for me.* That, in essence, 
is the reason Mr. Malenkov gives for resigming his high office as 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union . . . There is a note of sincerity 
in the letter that was read on his behalf . , . and these professed 
reasons may he accepted as valid up to a point . . . They are valid 
in the sense that, during the time of Mr. Malenkov*s leadership, the 
Soviet Union has rtm into two acute difficulties on the home front 
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Fax too a production of consumer goods was set under way 
and there has now had to be a return to a drive first and foremost, 
lOF the expansion of heavy industrj'. Secondly, apiculture has not 
been sulSciently developed or well enot^h organized to meet the 
growing needs of the cities and towns Malenkov has taken the 
blame . . . 

Tet clearly far more is involved for Russia pnd the world than the 
failing's of one man. Malenkov was encircled by men as ruthless and 
ambitions, and as devoted to the Soviet cause, as ever he was himself , 
and the basic reason for [the] change is to be found in the fact that 
The succession to Staim. has not yet been decided. The experiment 
m ‘colleftmt* I3£ider3hip ’ has nor stood the stram in the clash of 
personalities and policies After Stalin’s death the party v^as deter- 
mined that there should he no retura to the rule of one man In 
carrying out this prudent resolurion Malenkov made his first big 
mistake. He had hardly become Prime Minister than he gave up his 
post of First Secretary of the party in favour of Khrushchev . . • 
Since then, especially during the past few months, the world has 
been following the rise into prominence of Khrushchev, a man older 
than Malenliov, but dynamic, impulsive, vigorous, regularly making 
speeches on pohcv while Malenkov was silent. Now Khrushchev 
apparently mdges thau he is strong enough to take Russia hack to 
the form of leadership and control that marked the middle period 
of Stalin’s rule Until the imminence of war forced him to take over 
the post of Prune ^Ximster, Stalin wielded his great power simply as 
General Secretary of the parly, leaving the Council of IMimsteis to 
be the technical admimstrative body. Khrushchev had evidently 
such an arrangement in mind now. 

The pattern is clear. So are Khrushchev’s mtentions And it would 
seem that Marshal Bulganin is a fitting choice as the new Prime 
Minister. Above aU, he is a man of great administrative ability, 
having been everything from mayor of Moscow and president of the 
State Bank to Minister of Defence Some may see army infiuence 
and support behind the appomtment No doubt Bulganm has the 
good will of many soldiers, but he is not fiist and foremost a soldier 
himself He lemams the party man and the administrator. The only 
question is whether he and Khrushchev will go on seeing the role of 
Pi*ime >rimster in the same light. Both are strong and able men, 
and there have been too many surprises since Stalin’s death for 
anyone to imagine that everything is now finally and happily 
arranged . 

^lanchester Guardian. It is hard to dismiss the thought that 

all the reasons given or implied for Mr. Malenko'^’s eclipse are pretexts, 
that the first step came when Mr Khrushchev replaced him m the 
party Secretariat shortly after Stalin’s death, and that the end of 
the struggle is not yet , , The most significant passage of 
;Mr. Malenkov’s letter is no doubt that in winch ho admits ‘ responsi- 
bility for the unsatisfactory state of affairs which has arisen in 
agriculture.’ Now agriculture has notoriously been the weakest part 
of the Soviet economy since the war, indeed since the beginnmg of 
the Five-Year Plans. Here the Communist prescription has proved 
least apt and production has often failed to keep pace either with 
the requirements of the plan or with the needs of an increasing urban 
population , . . 

YTiat IS odd is that IMr. Malenkov should take all the blame. If 
am one has been concerned with agriculture in recent years it is 
Mr Khrushchev Since September, 1953, he has carried on a cam- 
paign against mismanagement and low production in agriculture. 
This culminated in a long speech to the Central Committee of the 
party a fortmght ago . . , With some acerbity he criticized Mimstries 
for ‘ laggmg behind,’ ‘ irresponsibility,’ ‘ red tape,’ ‘ scandalous mis- 
management,’ ' inertia ’ and so on . . . This, together with the not 
very impressive record of light industry in the attempt to give the 
Soviet citizen more of the good things of life, may help to account 
for the latest overturn in the Kremlm- 

blr. Malenkov’s departure is only the latest and moat striking sign 
that the Soviet rulers are givmg up the fairly mild policy which they 
embarked upon after Btalin’s death It may be that Mr. Malenkov 
has resigned not so much because he was the only or the chief advocate 
of that policy, as because the party needed a scapegoat or a ssunbol 
of the change In foreign affairs there is less talk of easing tension 
and establishing co-existence Instead we have had stiffer warnings 
against the consequences of going through with the ratification of 
the Paris Agreements. Mr Molotov went out; of his way, first to 
assert that Russia is stronger than the United States in hydiugen 
weapons, and secondly to flatter the ‘ uncommitted ’ countries of 
Asia . . . One of the mysteries within the larger enigma is Mr. Molotov’s 
ability to keep up a fairly clever line of propaganda in recent months 
while, presumably, the inner councils of party and Government must 
have been less than united or comfortable . . ” 

New York Times. " . . Evidence of a Soviet change of line and of 
shifts of power among Soviet leaders has mounted steadily these 
past few months. Mr. Khrushchev’s increasing inflnenoe and Mr. 
Malenkov’s increasing obscurity have been plain in the Soviet press, 
... So far as can be judged from the information available, Khrushchev 
is now closer to being the single ruler of the Soviet Union than anyone 
has been since Stalin’s death. While the faqade of * collective leader- 
ship ’ may be maintained for a time, Khrushchev’s impressive 
demonstration of his power in single-handedly' — bo far as public 
evidence goes — ^bringing about tbe present change in economic policy 
is completely in the Stalinist tradition ... As Stalin did for many 
years, Khrushchev apparently chooses to rule from the supreme 
post of First Secretary of the Communist Party, leaving the Premier’s 
post to Mr. Bulganin, a man of obviously inferior stature. But his 
symboho superiority to Bulganin is clear from his role in nominating 
the new Premier. 


The real mystery that must be solved before we can fully concede 
Stalin’s mantle to KlhTUshchev is the role of the mihtary leaders. 
That [the] change could have been brought about without their 
I active support Is dubious . . . The party secretary’s power is basically 
< derived from his control of the party apparatus, as was Stalin’s after 
I Benia’s death But if future discord should arise between the party 
and the military cliques, then the real test of Khrushchev’s power 
may be had 

There can be little doubt, however, that a new major purge is 
* m the making, one whose first victims, Malenkov and Mikoyan, are 
far from the last . . . Perhaps the darkest omen for Malenkov person- 
ally is the linkage of his * resignation ’ with the failure of Communist 
agricultural policy In all truth, it was Khrushchev — ^the apostle of 
super-collectives — ^who made agricultural pohey m Stahn’s last years. 
But now Malenkov takes the blame, thus edging over to the abyss 
which claimed Beria. The latter, we may recall, was purged in part 
I because, in Pmvda*s words, he ‘ hindered in every way the solution 
of very important, urgent problems m the sphere of agriculture ’ For 
the free world the chief importance of these events lies in the clues 
they give to Soviet foreign policy blr. Molotov’s bellicose speech is 
not a good omen ...” 

j President Eiseniiower, at his weekly press conference on 
I Peb. 9, rephe d to a number of questions about the governmental 
! changes m Russia and gave permission for his replies to be 
' quoted directly. He spoke warmly of his former association 
wnth JMarshal Zhukov (the new Soviet Defence Minister) and 
said that he did not exclude the possibility of reviving his 
post-war invitation to the Marshal to visit the United States, 

Before replying to questions, the President said * “ We have seen 
this change in the rolership m the Soviets. We know, of course, when 
any major change of that kind takes place, that it does express dis- 
satisfaction with what has been going on internally. What this means 
to the world . . won’t be apparent Cor some time It does not change 
our basic policy — a lust and lasting peace . . . While we watch every 
change in the situation, there is no reason for us changing our basic 
attitude.” 

Asked by Mr. Marvin Airowsmith (Associated Press) whether be 
thought that "this shake-up in the Soviet Government means a 
calculated tougher policy towards the U.S.A,” President Eisenhower 
replied : " I would not at the moment speculate on exactly what 
it is going to mean. It doesn’t necessarily mean that, because they 
would say anything that would suit their purposes at the moment of 
a great signifloant change of this kind m their Government I would 
say that we must be watchful and alert, and pursue our policies as 
we have been pursuing them.” 

Mir. Meiriman Smith (United Press) asked the President whether 
be thought that the appointment of Marshal Zhukov — " one of your 
old friends and associates ” — as Soviet Defence Minister indicated a 
" stronger ” defence policy on the part of the Soviet Government, 
" possibly towards this country.” President Eisenhower said m reply • 
" I can scarcely interpret that act in terms of a specific mtent on 
their part. When I knew Marshal Zhukov, I will say this * He was 
a competent soldier ... a well-trained, splendid military leader. He 
and I developed personally a practice of getting along and seeing 
eye to eye on a number of our local problems in Berlm . . . Tbe last 
tune I had a direct letter from him was April, 1946 — a long time ago,” 

Asked by Mr. Robert E. Clark (International News Service), 
whether there was any cause to believe that M. Molotov’s claim of 
Soviet superiority in atomic weapons'was true. President Eisenhower 
said ' " Certainly there is no proof to that effect. That would be 
rather a remarkable feat, but I believe it is not worth while 
speculating on.” 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts {WasTvinaton Post and Times-Herald) asked 
the President to comment on M. Molotov’s statement that a third 
world war would not destroy civilization ; at the same time he 
pointed out that this statement contrasted with an earlier declaration 
by M Molotov (in March 1951:) in winch the latter had said that both 
sides would be destroyed m a nuclear war President Eisenhower 
replied . " The thing is so serious that intelligent people ought to 
forego a great many lesser ambitions in. the effort to achieve an 
understanding under a method where the whole world could be 
assured that that understanding was going to be obeyed by all 
patties concerned , which means there must be some kind of inspection 
service which all the world could trust, that we are not pushing 
toward that kind of a war So whether or not civilization is destroyed, 

I say it is so serious that we just cannot pretend to be intelligent 
human beings unless we pursue with all our might, with all our 
thought — ^with all our souls, you might say— -some wav of solving 
this problem.”- 

Mr. Garnett Horner (WasMnffton Star) drew attention to an 
interview given by Marshal Zhukov on tbe previous day (see below) 
in which he [the Marshal] had recalled that he had been invited by 
General Eisenhower in 1945 to visit the USA, and had said that 
be still “ dreamt of doing so.” Asked by Mr. Homer whether the 
President could give his version of the 1945 conversation and Ms 
feelings about tbe prospects of such a visit. General Eisenhower 
replied : ” When I asked him to visit our country I was acting as 
the agent of my Government, which directed me to do so , and more 
than that, arrangements had been made once. My plane had been 
put at Ms disposal, and my son was detailed as his aide. I remember 
be made tbe remark : * Well, I shall certainly be very safe, with 
your plane and your son.’ We were good friends and we could talk 
to that fashion ” 
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Asked by .Joseph C Harsch {Cfiri^ian Science Meniior) whether 
the iiiTitatioii to Marshal Zhukov was still open. President Eisenhower 
replied “ As a matter of fact this is the first tune it has been 
mentioned to me since 1 have been m mv present post. You can well 
iniag:ine that I wouldn’t stand here and suddenly issue an invitation 
without consulting my advisers ” The President added that a visit 
by Marshal Zhukov would be a remarkable tiimg at the present 
stage of affau's, but I certainly wouldn’t hesitate to talk it over with 
my people if we found it desirable.” 

Marshal Zhukov gave an interview in Moscow on Feb. 9 to 
two American journalists — Mr. Randolph Hearst jr. (of the 
Hearst newspaper chain) and Mr. Kingsbury Smith — in which 
he spoke of his warm admiration for President Eisenhower and 
his “ dream ” of visiting the U.S A. when relations betw^een the 
two countries ^tvere better. He recalled that, when they were 
m Berlm together m 1945, General Eisenho'vver liad told him 
that the U.S.A. would never attack the Soviet Union, and that 
he (the Marshal) had made a similar pledge to General 
Eisenhower. After saymg that they had spoken as soldiers 
who had seen no groimd for war between their tw^o countries, 
Marshal Zhukov added : “ I consider I was not wTong in 
what I said, and I hope General Eisenhower was right m what 
he said. I know our relations wnll get better. Then I hope to 
be able to visit the United States,” 

Mr. Hearst was also accorded an interview on Feb. 12 by 
Marshal Bulganm, who, it was reported, had assured Mr. 
Hearst that the Soviet Government was smcere in its desire 
for better relations with the United States. Marshal Bulganin 
was quoted as havmg said that during the war with Germany 
“ we did have good relations with the U.S.A., Britain and 
France, and we would be very satisfied now to have those 
good relations re-established.” — (Soviet Weekly - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14033 A.) 

A. IfflODESlA AND INYASALAND FEDERATION.-- 
Viscounty conferred on Sir Godfrey Huggins. 

It was announced from Buckingham Palace on Feb. 17 that 
H.M. the Queen had conferred a viscounty on Sir Godfrey 
Huggms, Prime Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Sir Godfrey, who was m London at the time, had 
attended the recent conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers. 

On the same day on which this honour was conferred upon 
him. Sir Godfrey (who is 71) had broken the Commonwealth 
record for the longest period of continuous service as a Prime 
Minister, having completed 21 years 165 days of uninterrupted 
office, first as Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia (1933-53) and 
subsequently as Prime Minister of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation smce its inception m 1953. The previous Common- 
wealth record for length of service as a Prime Minister had been 
that of the late Mr. Mackenzie King, who had been Prime 
Minister of Canada for 21 years 155 days between 1921 and 1946. 
Unlike Sir Godfrey Huggms, however, Mr. Mackenzie Kmg 
was not Prune Minister unmterruptedly for that period, having 
been out of office for more than five years between 1921-46. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 

B. INDIA. — New Left-wing Party. 

A new political party, provisionally named the Mazdoor 
Kisan Party of India, was formed on Jan. 29 out of the merger 
of five leftist parties whose representatives had met in Bombay. 
The new party elected a provisional central committee and 
appointed Mr. Kliadilkar, general secretary of the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Party (who had convened the conference), 
as its general secretary. 

The Mazdoor Kisan Party will be based on tbe tenets of Marxism- 
Lemmsm Its aims inclnde the ejection of the Congress Party from 
power and ** the setting -up of a Socialist Government based on the 
alliance of the workmg-class, the peasantry^ the poor middle class, 
toilmg intelligentsia, and other sections of the working majsses led 
by the working class.” The announcement said that the new party 
** does not believe that the objective of Socialism can be reached 
through parliamentary means alone, but by the sanction of militant 
mass action.” 

The parties constituting the new party include the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Party, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, the 
Mazdoor Communist Party, the Forward Communist Party, 
and the Socialist Party (The Hindu, Madras) 

C. JAPAN. — Ambassadorial Exchanges with Ceylon, 
Persia, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 

It was announced on Feb. 20 in Tokio and the other capitals 
concerned that Japan would exchange Ambassadors with Ceylon, 
Persia, Cambodia, and South Vietnam, and that the diplomatic 
missions of these countries m Tokio would consequently 
assume Embassy status. (New York Herald Tribune) 


D. CANADA. — Uranium Production. - Rio Tinto 
Participation in Development of Algom Uranium Mines. 

The Rio Tinto Company Ltd. of London and Algom Uranium 
Mmes of Canada jomtly announced on Feb. 7 the conclusion 
of an agreement whereby (a) about $41,000,000 would be 
provided by Rio Tmto and an associated group to bring the 
Algom company's Quirke Lake and Nordic Lake properties 
in Northern Ontario into production, and (b) the Eldorado 
Mining and Refinmg Co. Ltd. (a Canadian Crown company) 
had undertaken to purchase the estimated output of uranium 
oxide concentrates over a five-year period. It was stated that 
Rio Tinto, whose managmg director (Mr. J. N. V. Duncan) 
would join the Algom board together with two other Rio Tinto 
nominees, would be given a management contract, including 
the right to negotiate sales. 

The agreement provided for the immediate purchase by Bio Tinto 
of 100,000 shares m Algom Uranium Mmes at $11 each, and for loans 
to Algom totalling $40,000,000 These loans would carry option 
warrants entitlmg the holders to purchase np to a total of 1,500,000 
Algom shares at $11 each, including 500,000 shares which might be 
bought by Rio Tmto If these options were all exercised, the issued 
capital of Algom would he brought up to 4,350,000 shares, and a 
further $16,500,000 of finance would be provided in addition to the 
above-mentioned $41,000,000. 

The group headed by Rio Tinto includes the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company, N. M. Rothschild and Sons, Robert 
Benson Lonsdale and Co., the Belgian-Canadian Groupe Lambert, 
Sogenunes Ltd , and the Amsterdam Overseas Corporation, Other 
participating companies are Messrs Model, Roland and Stone, of 
New York, and Messrs. Gairdner and Co. and Messrs Bums Bros 
and Denton, both of Toronto. 

Tlie arrangement was stated to mvolve the largest mvestment 
of British capital yet made m any Canadian mming enterprise. 
It was explained that it was mtended to bring the Quirke Lake 
and Nordic Lake properties mto production as speedily as 
possible on a scale of about 3,000 tons of ore per day each, there- 
by makmg Algom Uranium Mines one of the largest producers 
of uranium in the world. — (Financial Times - Economist - 
Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. Rio Tinto, 13766 D ; Canadian 
Uranium, 13053 A 5 Commonwealth Development 

Finance Company, 13592 E.) 

Note, The Algom company’s Quirke Lake and Nordic Lake 
properties, situated on the north shore of Lake Huron, are believed 
to have an overall uranium ore potential of upwards of 100,000,000 
tons, although so far only 15,000,000 tons have been outlmed by 
drilling. On the basis of an average grade of 0,1 per cent, 100,000,000 
tons of ore would contain 224,000,0001b. of uramum oxide, worth 
possibly $2,000,000,000. — (PmanoM Times) 

E. CEYLON. — ^Establishment of Institute of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

The International Bank in Washington announced on Feb. 18 
that Dr. Francis Godwm, one of its industrial and scientific 
experts, had arrived in Colombo at the beginning of February 
to help in the establishment of the Ceylon Institute of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, of which he would be the first Director. 
The Institute would carry out research designed to develop 
new uses for Ceylon’s natural resources, and to improve pro- 
duction processes and equipment used in Ceylonese industrial 
plants. 

It was explained that the Government of Ceylon had already 
mtroduced legislation establishing the Institute and providing 
Rs. 1,000,000 ($210,000) annually for the first five years to cover 
its costs. The U.N. Technical Assistance Administration (T.A.A.) 
and the World Bank had jomtly agreed to provide the Institute with 
the services of a Director and another top-level executive, and the 
T.A.A. woxdd assist in providing additional experts. The Institute 
would carry on its work m such a way that as many Ceylonese as 
possible would receive teohnical training. It was intended that 
within five years its direction should be entirely, and its staff 
primarily, Ceylonese. 

Dr. Godwin, formerly associate director of the Armour 
Research Foundation, has managed a similar research institute 
in Mexico, (International Bank, Washington) 

F. SOUTH-EAST ASIAN TREATY. — Deposit of 
Instruments of Ratification. - Treaty in Force. 

The South-East Asian collective defence treaty (the SEATO 
pact) came officially into force on Feb. 19, when mstruments 
of ratification were deposited m Manila by the eight signatory 
countries — ^Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippmes, Siam, the United Kingdom and the Umted States. 

The treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate on Feb. 1, with 
only one dissenting vote (Senator Langer, Republican), by the 
Philippine Senate on Feb. 15, and by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment on Feb. 17. It had previously been ratified by the 
United Kmgdom (see 13974 B), France (14026 E), Australia 
(13891 C), Siam (13806 B), and Pakistan (on Jan. 19, 1955), 
(Times - New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. SEATO Pact, 13761 A.) 
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A FRANCE. — Campaign against Alcoholism. 

Towards the end of 1954 the Government of 51 blendes- 
France launched a determined campaign agamst excessive 
alcoholism, winch liad for some time been recognized as one 
of the gravest social evils m France. A> a first step the Govern- 
ment issued on Xov. 20 a number of decrees intended to 
combat alcoholism by restricting the manufacture and sale oi 
alcoholic drinks, the mam provisions of which weie as follows * 


(1) Duties on all forms of aloohol except beer, cidei . and hfriit ^Mnes 
were increased by 20 per cent. 

(3) The manufacture and sale (except for export) of ppentifs ^Tith 
a wme basis containing: more than 18 degrees of alcohol, of spirits 
containing more than 3U degrees, and of aniseed drinks containing 
more than 45 degrees, was forbidden. 

(3) The number of persons not engaged in agriculture who would 
be licensed to distil small quantities of alcohol free of duty (bomlleurs 
de cru) would be restricted to those exercising this privilege during 
1954-55, and persons with mobile distilling equipment would be 
subject to strict controls 

(4) The sale, installation, and repair of stills without the previous 
permission of the excise authorities was forbidden The authorities 
were empowered to purchase apparatus owned by persons no longer 
licensed as distillers, and to destroy illicit stills, 

(5) A special committee responsible to the Prime IVIimster was set 
up to study the problem of alcohoUsm, to make recommendations to 
the Government, and to carry out a publicity campaign on the subject 


The (xovemment also submitted to the National Assembly 
m November ten Bills directed agamst alcoholism. These, 
however, were ■withdra'wn on Dec. 31 and amalgamated into 
a sino-Ie Bill in order to facilitate discussion in Parliament 
The ;^incipal provisions of this Bill "were as set out below . 

(1) The sale between the hours of 5 a.m and 10 a nx of wine 
apiniifs, liqueurs, and spirits for consumption on the premises was 
forbidden. (This was directed against the common practice of drinking 
spirits with coffee m the mormng while on the way to work ) 

(2) The penalties for being drunk m a public place were mcreased 
to a fine of 1,000 to 5,000 francs (about £1 - £5) for the first offence , 
eight days’ imprisonment for the second j and 15 days to three 
months* imprisonment, m addition to a fine of 24,000 fr to 300,000 ft?., 
for the third, if it occurred within a year of the previous conviction. 
Habitual drunkards might also be deprived of civil rights for periods 
of between one and five years, and of the right to drive a car. Person 
convicted of having made a minor under 20 drunk would become liable 
to imprisonment ranging from one month to a year, and a fine of 
24,000 fr to 1,000,000 francs Barmen serving customers who were 
obviously drunk might he sentenced to a fine of 4,000 fr to 24,000 fr., 
and to imprisonment or loss of civil rights lor a second offence 

(3) Infringements of the decree limitmg the alcoholic content of 
spirits, apirdtfs, and aniseed drinks would he punishable by fines of 
from 1,000,000 fr. to 4,000,000 fr., whilst persons selling drinks 
containing more than the legal alcoholic content would become liable 
to fines of from 24,000 to 500,000 francs. 

(4) The unauthorized sale, installation, or repair of stfils would 
be punishable by fines of 100.000 fr. to 2,000,000 fr., and a second 
offence by a term of imprisonment ranging from one month to a 
year and a fine of not more than 10,000,000 francs 

(5) The opening of new bars in towns already containing more 
a fixed number of sneh establishments was forbidden 

(6) Infringements of existing legislation restricting or forbidding 
the advertisement of spirits and apirittfs with an alcoholic basis 
would be punishable by fines ranging from 200,000 to 2,000,000 francs 
(Legislation against such advertisements had been passed m 1951, 
but in practice had remained virtually ineffective ) 

Further decrees were adopted by the Cabinet on Jan. 29, 1955, 
and a third series of decrees prepared by the Mendes-France 
Government was published m the Journal Off iciel on Feb. 10. 


The decrees of Jan. 29 amended the existing legislation on drinks 
licences by creating, both for shops selling drinks and restaurants 
serving them for immediate consumption, four different kinds of 
licences . (1) for non-alcoholic drinks ; (2) for wine, beer, cider, 
etc * (3) for drinks of the first two groups as well as ap4nUfs , and 
(4) for any other alcoholic drinks. Licences would in future he divided 
into those allowing the sale of groups (1) and (2) or those for all 
four groups. Automatic machines for the sale of drinks would be 
treated like shops or restaurants, would become subject to hcensing, 
and would be allowed to sell as a rule only non-aleoholic drinks. In 
order to encourage the consumption of pure (i,e non-alcoholic) fruit 
iuices, or those containing less than one degree of alcohol, the 
turnover tax on these was considerably reduced. 


The decrees of Feb. 10 provided voter aha that no bar might be 
opened by a person under 21, or by a person who had been imprisoned 
for more than a year ; that new bars might not be opened near 
hospitals, schools, sports grounds, prisons, or barracks , that women 
under 21 might not be employed in caf6s , and that all bars must 
stock soft drinks. 

In addition to these measures against alcoholism, M. 
Mend^s-France’s Government also took a number of steps 
designed to encourage the consumption of milk. At the end 
of November mstructions were issued to all educational 
authorities to provide free milk for all primary schoolchildren 
throughout France, whilst on Dec. 8 the Government promul- 


gated a decree adding milk to the obligatoiy food allocations 
for soldiers, and ordering (as from Jan. 1, 1953) that ail 
Servicemen should be issued with one-eighth of a litre of milk 
daily with their mommg coiiee. 

The Government’s measures were largely inspired by a 
senes of semi-official reports which revealed that alcoholism had 
become more widespread m France than in any other country 
for which statistics were available. Figures published by the 
l7istiiut National de la Staiisiiquc showed that the average 
adult annual consumption of pure alcohol was 28 litres (just 
over 6 gallons) a head, as compared with 14.2 litres in Italy, 
12 m Switzerland, 8.S in the U S.A., and 8 5m Britain. [The 
mq-snimiTn annual Consumption compatible with health has 
been estimated at 23.2 litres.] The Institute's weekly statistical 
bulletin stated on Dec. 3 that the number of deaths in 1953 
directly due to alcoholism had totalled 15,770, and had exceeded 
those due to tuberculosis (15,687). Although the number of 
deaths per 100,000 from alcoholism had fallen from 1.8 in 
1940 to 0.5 in 1946, as a result of restTicfi:ed supplies durmg the 
war, it had subsequently risen to 4.7 m 1953. Admissions to 
mental hospitals due to alcoholism had similarly faUen from 
5.9 per 100,000 m 1940 to 1.9 in 1946, but had risen steeply 
to 17,5 m 1951. The number of deaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver (an ailment due to excessive consumption of alcohol) had 
risen brom 3,490 in 1946 to 10,860 (0,630 men and 4.230 women) 
in 1952, or from 12.3 to 37.1 per 100,000. The highest death- 
rates from alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver m 1953 occurred 
in Brittany (reaching 38 and 54 per 100,000 respectively in 
the Morbihan departemeni) and m Normandy, whilst the lowest 
death-rates were foimd m Corsica (8 per 100,000 from cirrhosis of 
the liver, and none from alcoholism). 

Another serious aspect of the problem was the widespread evasion 
of the law which had hitherto been practised. Although the number 
of licensed ixnaJleurs de cru had increased from 2,000,000 in 1940 to 
3,650,000 in 1953, illicit distilling had become increasmgly common 
and 33,000 litres of illegally distilled alcohol had been seized by the 
police durmg the six months January - July 1954. In certain 
departemenis, notably in Bntaamy and Normandy, attempts by excise 
officials to investigate the activities of houilUurs de oru had met with 
forcible resistance. 

The membership of the special committee agamst alcoholism 
{haut comiU d*itude et dhnformatton contre Palcoohsme) was 
announced on Dec. 31, 1954. Dr. Robert Debrd, a professor 
of medicine, was appointed chairman of the committee, whose 
nme other members were mdependent persons drawn fiom 
various parties and representmg the major economic and 
financial mterests. The committee’s principal tasks, it was 
stated, would he “ to ensure continuity of action on the part 
of the Government in the fight agamst alcoholism, and mcreased 
anti-alcoholic propaganda among the general public, and m 
schools, barracks, etc.”--(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 12792 A.) 


B. SYRIA. — New Government. 

The Cabinet headed by M. Fans el-Khoury tendered its 
resignation to President Atassi on Feb. 6 after the National 
Party (which held three ministerial portfolios) had decided to 
withdraw from the Government. A new admmistration was 
formed on Feb. 13 by M. Sabry Assali, secretary-general of the 
National Party, with the following membership : 

MM. Sabry Assali, Prime Minister and Interior ; Khaled el-Azem, 
Fore^ Affairs and Defence , Fakher Kayali, National Economy ; 
L4on Zammana, Fmance ; Abdulbaki Nizam ed-Dln, Pubhc Works ; 
Azem Mulki, Education; Hamed Khouja, Agriculture; Mamoun 
Khuzbery, Justice ; Wabib Ghanem, Health 

The new Cabmet was a coalition of Nationalists and Independents, 
with one Socialist and one Tribal representative. Only one of the 
Ministers (Fakher Kayali) held office m the former administration, 
whilst two (M. Zammaria and M. Wahih Ghanem) were newcomers 
to ministerial office. Dr. el-Azem, a former Prime Minister, is leader 
of the Independent group in the Syrian Parliament, whilst M. 
Khuzhery was formerly Speaker of the National Assembly 

M. Assail headed the first ‘‘ caretaker ” government after 
the overthrow of President Shishakli in 1954. (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13889 C.) 

C. ISRAEL. — Mr. Ben-Gurion rejoins Cabinet. 

Mr. David Ben-Gurion, who retired from the Premiership 
and from political life in December, 1953, was appointed 
Minister of Defence in the Israeli Government on Feb. 17 in 
succession to Mr. Lavon, whose resignation was announced on 
the same date. No reasons were given fox the resignation of 
Mr. Lavon who, like Mr. Ben-Gurion, is a member of the Israel 
Labour Party (Mapai). During his 14 montlis’ absence from 
political life, Mr Ben-Gunon had been living m the southern 
desert (the Negev) as a shepherd and agriculturist. — (Times) 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13383 B ; Mr. Ben-Gurion, 13354 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wage lacreases, Trade 

Disputes, and industrial Accidents in 1954 . 

A general review of wage increases, working hours, mdustriai 
disputes, and accidents in British industry in 1954 was pub- 
lished m the January 1955 issue of the MmistTy of Labour 
Gazette, and is summarized below : 

Wages. The a'^ era^e increase in weekly wages during the year was 
about 4 1 per compared with about 3 per cent m 1953 and 6 per 

cent in 1952 This eomnared with a rise m the average l^vel of retail 
prices duiing 1954 of about 4 per cent, a? against a rise of only 1 per 
cent in 1953. 

jibout 10,117,500 workers received increases totalling £3,487,600 
weekly, an average of about 6s. lOd. per worker. The following table 
shows the approvimate number of workers affected in each of the 
principal groups of industries, and the net amount of the weekly 


clianges in ^age rates : 

Approximate 



number of 

Estimated 


workers 

affected 

net weekly- 
increases 
£ 

18,000 

Agrlfiilture, Forestrv, Fislimg 

55,000 

Mining and Quarrving 

452,000 

172,600 

Treatment of Non -metalliferous ^Mining 


Products other than Coal 

201,000 

58.900 

Chemicals and Allied Trades 

203 000 

54,900 

Metal ^lanufaeturc 

231,500 

91,100 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical j 


Goods 

Vehicles 

‘ / 2,353,000 

823,100 

Metal Goods not elsewhere specified 
Textiles 

. J 

825,500 

191,600 

Leather. Leather Goods and Fur 

50,500 

11,000 

Clothing 

501 500 

174 200 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

430,500 

129.200 

Manufactures of Wood and Cork 

189,000 

54,300 

Paper and Printing . 

284,500 

44,000 

Other Manufacturing Industries 

46,000 

13,000 

Building and Contracting 

. 1,190,000 

518,200 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

239.500 

56,100 

Transport and Communication 

, 1,224,000 

543.500 

Distributive Trades 

651,500 

245,300 

Public Administration 

773,000 

240,500 

Miscellaneous Services 

216,500 

48,100 

Total 

. 10,117,500 

3,487.600 


Of the wage Increases granted, £1,577 200 (45 2 per cent) was 
obtained through direct negotiations, £811,600 (23 3 per cent) through 
loint industrial councils, 414.100 (11.9 per cent) throi^h arbitration 
and mediation, £291,100 (8.3 per cent) under sliding scales based on 
the index of retail prices, £264,800 (7.6 per cent) through wages 
councils and other statutory wages boards, and £128,800 (3.7 per 
cent) through other standing joint councils or conciliation boards. 


The index numbers of weekly rates of wages (June 30, 1947 = 100) 
for each month are shown below : 

Date All 

(end of month) 

Men 

Women JuvenUes 

Workers 

1953 : 

December 

136 

143 

149 

138 

1954 * 

January 

. 137 

143 

150 

139 

February 

.. 137 

143 

150 

139 

March . . 

. 138 

144 

150 

139 

April . . 

.. 140 

145 

152 

141 

May 

.. 140 

146 

153 

142 

June . 

.. 141 

146 

153 

142 

July 

. 141 

146 

154 

142 

August . 

141 

147 

154 

143 

September 

.. 141 

147 

154 

143 

October . . 

. 142 

148 

155 

143 

November 

142 

148 

155 

144 

December 

.. 142 

148 

155 

144 

Industrial Disputes. 

Industrial 

disputes 

involving stoppages of 

work during 1954 numbered 1,994, compared with 1,746 

in 1953. 


About 446,900 workers (li per cent of the working population) were 
directly affected, the total number of working days lost being 
2,470,000 (an average of about 5| working days fur each worker 
involved). 

The biggest single stoppage (oausing the loss of 485,000 working 
days) occurred in the Thames-side ship -repairing industry, where 
8,700 men ceased work in mid-September in protest against the 
disinlssnl of certain workers, and resumed work only m December. 
The largest number of stoppages (1,468, accounting for nearly one- 
fifth of the aggregate time lost and for about two -fifths of the workers 
Involved in all stoppages) occurred in the coalmining Industry ; the 
most important strikes occurred in Co. Durham in Februarv-March 
(39,000 working davs lost) and m Yorkshire in May (15,000 days 
lost). Transport strikes accounted for nearly two-fifths of the 
aggregate time lost : about 748,000 working days were lost through 
the dock strikes at London, Hull, and Merseyside in August - 
November (see 13970 A), 82,000 days were lost m October in a stoppage 
of passenger transport workers in the London area in protest against 
revised schedules, and 24,000 days were lost In May in a protest 
strike of Western Region enginemen against the Introduction of 
additional lodging turns. During July about 3,800 coke-oven and 


other workers employed by South Wales steelmakers stopped work 
ill support of a wages claim (35,000 days lost), whilst airciaft workers 
struck at Gosport, Bimoristie iFife), and Belfast in May -July as a 
result of a dispute between two craft unions (22,000 days lost), and 
also at Coventry m December m protest against the dismissal of 
four shop stewards. Stoppages also occuri’ed in the electrical con- 
tracting industry (140,000 days lost m London — see 13572 A)j the 
light engineering industry (22,OOu days lost c.t TreforeNt Glamorgan, 
m October in protest against the emplo^Tiierit of alleged “ blackleg ” 
labour) ; and the film industry (21.000 daj : lost at Elstree in March 
through a stoppage of laboratory workers;. 

A strike of prmtei^s broke out at midnight on Oct 10 at the printing 
offices of the Da flu Slcteh, as a result of an mter-imion dispute 
Owing to an agreement between members of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors* Association that, if one newspaper could not be printed, the 
others shoula not appear most of Britain was deprived of London 
newspapers on Oct. 11. The strike was, however settled on the 
latter date 

The number of fatal industrial accidents (excludmg accidents 
to seamen and fishermen) durmg 1954 was 1,S24 (1,401 m 1953), 
comprising 436 in mmmg and quarrymg, 721 in factories, 
foundries, engmeenng works, gas works, power stations, docks, 
and buiidmg operations, and 167 in the railway service- The 
number of fatal accidents among seamen and fishermen was 175. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette; (Frev. rep. 2:3394 •^) 

B. UNITED STATES. — The Petersen Case. 

Mr. Joseph S. Petersen jr., a research analyst in the National 
Security Agency, was arrested on Oct. 9 and formally indicted 
on Oct. 20 on three charges : ( 1 ) that he had taken secret 
documents with the mtention of usmg them to the detriment 
of the United States and to the advantage of a foreign Powder ; 
(2) that he had ‘‘ know'mgly and wilfully used m a manner 
prejudicial to the safety and interest of the United States 
classified information concerning communications intelligence 
activities of the United States and foreign Governments ” ; 
and ( 3 ) that he had unlawfully removed and concealed docu- 
ments m his custody. Although lie at first pleaded not 
guilty ” to ail the charges, he subsequently changed his plea 
on the second charge to guilty.” He w^as sentenced on Jan. 4 
by the Federal District Court at Alexandria (Virginia) to seven 
years’ imprisonment on tins charge, the other two charges 
against him being witiidrawn. 

The Netherlands Embassy in ’iVashington stated on Oct. 19 
that Petersen had been exciiangmg “ secret mteiligence ” with 
its agents for years, and that it had assumed that lie had been 
acting on the authority of his superiors. The U.S. State 
Department, m reply, said that it had ‘‘ no reason to question 
the good faith of the Netherlands Govermnent,” but affirmed 
that Petersen’s activities were ‘‘ completely unauthorized by 
his Government and w’^ere carried out under his own personal 
responsibility without the knowledge of his superiors and m 
violation of the laws of the United States.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

C. POLAND. — Purge of State Security Officials. 

The dismissal of three leading officials of the Ministry of 

State Security was announced on Jan. 17 in the newspaper 
TryJmna Ludu, official organ of the Polish Communist (United 
Workers’) party. The officials concerned were Jaeek Rozanski, 
director of the Ministry’s investigations department, who liad 
been arrested and would be put on trial for “ gross misuse of 
his office ” and for usmg forbidden methods of mvestigation 
Anatol Feygm, a departmental chief, who had adopted a 

harmful attitude ” towards the Communist Party and had 
been expelled from it ; and Roman Romkowski, the deputy 
Mmister of State Security, who had been expelled both from 
the party’s central committee and from the party itself, and 
who was accused of gross cases of despotic action ” and 
“ Ignoring the laws of justice.” 

It had been announced m Warsaw on Dee. 8 , 1954, that the 
Ministry of State Security would be divided into two separate 
departments : a Ministry of Home Affairs (with control over 
the people’s militia, the internal security forces, and frontier 
guards), headed by M. Wladyslaw Wieha, and a State Security 
Committee headed by M. Wladyslaw Dworakowski. It was 
announced at the same time that General Stanisiaw Radkiewicz, 
Mmister of State Security for the past eight years, had been 
relieved of that post and appomted Mmister of State Farms. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (i3573 A.) 

D. CEYLON. — First Ceylonese Army Commander. 

It was announced in Colombo on Jan. 31 that Colonel Anton 
Muttukumaru had been appomted Commander of the Ceylonese 
Army, with the rank of brigadier, in succession to Brigadier F. S. 
Reid. Brigadier Muttukumaru will be the first Ceylonese head of 
the Dominion’s Army. (Ceylon Government Information Dept. ) 
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A. SHIPPING. — World Constmctioti and Tonnage 
Figures. - First Gas Turbine-driven Merchant Ship. 

Lloyd's Kegistei returns of merchant sliipbui.dmg for the 
fourth quarter of 1954 gave the gross tonnage under con- 
struction at the end of 1954 throughout the vorid (excluding 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Chma, as well as vessels under 100 
tons, barges, etc.) as 5,854,247 tons, of which 36.57 per cent 
was building in the United Kingdom and 63.43 elsewhere. 

Ships building in Great Bnram and Northern Ireland mimbered 
32T of 2,140.752 tons (steamers 1,236,896 tons, motorships 903,856 
tons), including 2 steamers of over 30,000 tons, 20 steamers of 
20,000-25,000 tons, and 14 steamers and 1 motorship of 15,000-20,000 
tons Of the total, 239 ships (1,366,393 tons) were building for Great 
Britain and N Ireland, 23 (54,755 tons) for other British Common- 
wealth toimtries, 29 (379,370 tons) for Norway, 8 (132,700 tons) for 
Panama 7 (83,420 tons) for Liberia, 2 (42,000 tons) for the U.S A., 
5 (34,450 tons) for Greece, 1 (6,500 tons) for Honduras, 5 (4,750 tons) 
for Burma, 1 (4,500 tons) for Peru, 2 (1,000 tons) for the U.S.S R , 
1 small vessel each for Brazil and Iraq, and 3 ships (49,900 tons) for 
unspecified countxies. Principal shipbuilding centres were . the 
Clyde (94 ships of 680,039 tons), the Tyne (38 ships of 376,195 tons), 
Belfast ^20 shins of 248,780 tons), the Tecs <22 ships of 239,496 tons), 
Sunderland (30 ships of 226,765 tons), Liverpool (18 ships of 133,798 
tons), and Barrow (5 ships of 107,140 tons). 

Ships building abroad numbered 842 of 3,713,495 tons (steamers 
1,449,252 tons, motorships 2,264,243 tons), divided as follows . 
Germany 204 (772,012 tons), Netherlands 136 (529,679 tons), France 
55 (449,096 tons), Sweden 65 (433,191 tons), Japan 47 (376.565 tons), 
Italy 42 (195,189 tons), Norway 54 (194,408 tons), Spain 62 (186,817 
tons), Denmark 30 (130,533 tons), British Commonwealth countries 
44 (117.181 tons), Belgium 17 (110,868 tons), the U S.A 15 (99,568 
tons), Finland 29 (49,202 tons), Yugoslavia 16 (40,454 tons), Portugal 
8 (20,122 tons), Turkey 10 (6,330 tons), Indonesia 5 (1,150 tons), 
the Irish Republic 1 (730 tons), Iceland 2 (400 tons). The total 
included 1 motorship of over 30,000 tons in the Netheilands, 1 steamer 
of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 2 motorships of 20,000-25,000 tons 
in Sweden and one each in Italy and Norway, and 8 steamers of 
this size in I'm nee, 6 in Japan. 5 in Germany, 2 in the Netherlands, 
and 1 in Sweden. 

Tankers of over 1,000 gross tons building throughout the world 
numbered 243 of 3,098,226 tons, including 86 (1,123,008 tons) in the 
U.E., 27 (374,000 tons) in the Netherlands, 24 (333,711 tons) in 
Germany, 17 (303,669 tons) in France, 20 (266,669 tons) in Sweden, 
10 (180,700 tons) in Japan, and 15 (130,443 tons) in Norway. 

The Cunarder Ivernia (22,000 gross tons), the second of the 
three liners of this size ordered for the Canadian service (see 
13849 B), was launched from the Clydebank shipyards of John 
Bro%vn and Co. on Dec. 14, 1954. 

Fi^ruies published on Feb. 22 gave the total tonnage launched 
during 1954 as 5,252,581 tons, compared with 5,096,000 gross 
xons in 1953, the 1954 figure being the highest (apart from the 
war years) since 1920. Ships launched from British shipyards 
totalled over 1,400,000 tons (compared wdfh 1,309,000 tons m 
1953, and the highest smee 1930), representing 26.8 per cent of 
the world total. Vessels launched abroad totalled 3,852,581 tons 
(3,787,000 tons m 1953), the largest amount of tonnage havmg 
been launched in Germany (963,114 tons), followed by Sweden 
(544,311 tons) and the U.S.A. (476,984 tons). Motorships 
launched throughout the world during 1954 comprised 55 per 
cent of world tonnage, compared with 58 per cent in 1953 and 
65 per cent in 1952. 

Statistical tables published by Lloyd's Register of Shipping 
on Feb. 3 gave the total of world shipping at June 30, 1954, 
as 97,422,000 gross tons, compared with 93,352,000 gross tons 
at June 30, 1953. The sizes of the principal national fleets 
(excluding ships under lOO tons, sailing vessels, and barges) 
at June SO, 1954, are shown m the following table, with 1953 
figures for comparison : 





1954 

1953 

United States* 



27,344,000 

27,237.000 

United Kingdom 

. 

. . 

19.014,000 

18,584.000 

Norway 


, 

6,80.5,000 

6,263,000 

Panama 



4.091,000 

3,907,000 

France 

- 


3.841,000 

3,826,000 

Italy 



3,798,000 

3,455.000 

Japan . 


. 

3,578,000 

3,250,000 

Netberlands 



3,443.000 

3,372,000 

Sweden 



2,701,000 

2.575,000 

Liberia 



2,381,000 

1.434,000 

Soviet Union 



2.371,000 

2,292,000 

CJermany (Western) 



2,226,000 

1,749,000 

Denmark 

« 

. 

1,614,000 

1,529,000 

Spain . 



1,309,000 

1,271,000 

Greece . 

. 


1,176.000 

1,222,000 

Argentina 


- 

1,057,000 

1,057,000 


* Reserve fleet estimated at 14,000,000 gross tons at June 30, 1954 
(13,000,000 tons at June 30, 1953). 


Of the total world tonnage, the largest group consisted of ships of 
6,000-8,000 gross tons. Including a large number of U.S. and other 
wartime-built vessels now laid up. By far the greater proportion of 
ships built during the past five years, however, were of the 10,000- 
15,000 tons class , 82 per cent of ships of this size and age, and 91 per 
cent of those between 15-000 and 20,000 tons, were tankers 


The world tanker fleet at June 80, 1954, totalled 24,624,000 
gross tons, or about 25 per cent of all steamers and motorships, 
. compared with 24 per cent at June SO, 1953. The largest tanker 
; fleets were owned by the United Kingdom (4 955,000 tons), 
j the U.S.A. (about 4,5*00,000 tons) and Noivay (3,795,000 tons), 
! but considerable expansions took place in the tanker fleets oi 
Liberia (%^liich increased by 600,000 tons to 1,696,000 tons) and 
Italy (increased by 483,000 tons to 1,144,000 tons). 

Of world tonnage of all type^, 33 per cent were motorships and 56 per 
cent oil-buming steamers, making a total of 89 per cent iKlng oil fuel. 

It was announced on Jan. 11, 1953, that the “ Shell ” tanker 
Auris (8,221 gross tons), one of whose four diesel engmes had 
been replaced in 1949 by an experimental gas turbine unit, 
would be stripped of all her machinery and that a single 5,500 
h.p. gas turbine of improved design would be substituted, 
makmg her the first merchant ship m the world to be powered 
entirely by gas tin bines. (Lloyd's List and Shipping Gazette) 
(Prev. rep. Construction, 13849 B ; Tonnage, 13612 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM.— Wholesale and Retail Prices 
in Fourth Quarter of 1954. - Price Movements in 1954. 

The movement of wholesale and retail prices in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 is shown below : 


Wholesale Prices (1930 = 

100). 



October 

Noyember 

December 

Intermediate products 

363.3 

S64 3 

369.6 

Iron and steel 

369.3 

369.7 

372.0 

Food and tobacco 

301.2 

305 6 

315.4 

All Items 

329.0 

330.8 

335.7 

Retail Prices (Jan. 

15, 1952 

= 100).t 


Food .... 

116 1 

116 9 

118 2 

Rent and rates 

112.5 

112.7 

113 2 

Clothing 

96 3 

96 4 

95.8 

Fuel and light 

111.0 

113 7 

114.5 

Household durable goods . . 

9.5.1 

95 1 

95.1 

Misoelkmeous goods 

100 2 

100 3 

99.5 

Services 

112.3 

112.4 

112.5 

Alcoholic drink 

101 6 

101.6 

102.6 

Tobacco 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

All items 

108.7 

109,2 

109.8 

All items (Tune 1947 «* 100) 

144,0 

144.7 

145.5 


* Provisional t At Oct 12, Nov. 16, and Dec 1 4 respectively. 

Over the year as a whole the rctnil prices index rose by four 
percentage points — from 10.5 8 in January to 100. 8 in December. 
The principal rise was in the food index, which roso from 110.2 in 
Jannarv to 118 2 in December, though with fluctuations during the 
12-month period , this increase was largely attributable to a rise of 
4.4 percentage points in July as a result of the ending of rationing 
and price control on meat and bacon, and of a sharp increase in the 
price of eggs. The fuel and light index rose by 3.8 percentage points 
over the year ; the rent and rates index by 3 3 points ; and the 
services index by 3.0 points. The other five gi'oups (clothing, house- 
hold durable goods, alcoholic drink, tohacco, and miscellaneous 
items) remained more or less unchanged. 

The Board of Trade Basic materials index m the last quarter 
(June 1949 = 100) was 132.2 in October, 132.5 in November 
and 133.1 m December. — (Board of Trade Journal) (13948 C.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Defence Appointments. 

The N.Z. Defence Minister (Mr. T. L. IMacdonald) announced 
on Jan. 28 that Brigadier C. E. Weir would succeed hlajor- 
General W. G. Gentry (retiring) as Chief of New Zealand 
General Staff. On Jan. 30 Mr. Macdonald aimounced tliat 
Captam J. E. H. McBeath, Commodore of the Royal Naval 
Barracks at Devonport (England), would succeed Commodore 
Sir Charles Madden as Chief of New Zealand Naval Sta^, with 
the rank of rear-admiral. Sir Cliarles Madden’s services had 
been loaned by the Royal Navy to New Zealand, and were due 
to expire in the present year. 

It was explamed by Mr. Macdonald that the Chief of New 
Zealand Naval Staff would m future hold the rank of rear- 
admiral, instead of commodore as hitherto, in recognition of 
the growing strength of the Royal New Zealand Navy and 
its increasmg responsibilities m the Pacific. As a rear-admiral, 
he added, the Chief of Naval Staff would rank with the New 
Zealand Chief of General Staff and the Chief of Air Staff. 
(Directorate of Information, Wellington) (Prev. rep. x2iro D.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Atomic Energy. - Sale of 
Heavy Water to India. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission announced on Feb. 12 
that it had sold ten tons of heavy water to India for use in 
research into the peaceful application of atomic energy. The 
sale was authorized under President Eisenhower’s “ atoms for 
peace” proposals. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. U.N* Resolution, page X3994) 
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keesing’s contemporary archives 


February 49 — 26, 1955, 


A. PAKISTAN* •— Sind Chief Court’s Ruling on Un- 
constitutionality of Dissolution of Constituent Assembly 
and Appointment of Ministers from outside Assembly. - 
Govemment Appeal to Federal Court. 

A full bench of the Smd Chief Court, m a unanimous judgment 
given on Feb. 9, declared the Governor-General’s proclamation 
of Oct. 24, 1954, dissolving the Pakistani Constituent Assembly 
to be illegal. It also ruled that the live members of the Central 
Government who were not members of the Assembly were not 
entitled to exercise the office of Minister. The Court was giving 
judgment on the petition filed on Nov. 8 by Mr. Tamizuddm 
Khan, President of the Constituent Assembly, m which he had 
applied (a) for a writ of mandamus against the Federation of 
Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed All (the Prime Mmister), and members 
of his Cabmet to restore him to office and to restrain them from 
obstruetmg him in the exercise of his functions, and ip) for a 
writ of quo warranto against the above-mentioned five Ministers 
to determme the validity of their appointments. 

The petitioner contended that the Assembly was a sovereign body 
and cotdd pass any law without the Governor- GeneraPs consent 
As the Assembly had made a rule that it could not be dissolved 
without the consent of two-thirds of its members, the Governor- 
General had no authority to dissolve it, and he [Mr Tamizuddm Khan] 
was still its President and should be allowed to function as such. On 
the other hand, he contended that Major-General Mirza (IVIinister of 
the Interior), General M. A Khan (Defence Mmister), Dr Khan Saheb 
(Minister of Commumcations), 1^. M. A. Ispahani (Minister for 
Industries), and Mir Ghulam All Talpur (Minister of Education), 
could not legally hold oflSIce as Mimsters because they were not 
members of the Assembly. 

When hearings on the petition opened on Deo 6, Mr. Fayyaz All 
(the Advocate-General) challenged the jurisdiction of the Court on 
the grounds (a) that the Governor- General had not given his assent 
to the Bill empowering the High Courts to issue writs ; (6) that the 
Governor-General could not be sued, nor could his Council of Mimsters 
be cited as respondents in the case ; and (c) that the Federation of 
Pakistan was outside the competenoe of the Smd Chief Court. The 
Indian Independence Act of 1947, he mamtamed, had vested in the 
Governor-General the former royal prerogative of dissolving the 
Assembly , consequently, the Assembly’s rule making a dissolution 
dependent on the consent of two-thirds of its members was tdtra mre$ 
and could not be enforced. If, however, the Court reqmred the 
respondents to submit proof of the facts asserted m the Govemor- 
GeneraTs proclamation, they were prepared to show that the con- 
stitutional machinery had broken down, that the Assembly had lost 
the people’s confidence, and that it could no longer function in 
accordance with the terms of the Indian Independence Act. 

The Court granted Mr. Tamizuddm Khan the writs for which 
he had petitioned, but. at the request of the Attorney-General, 
granted 14 days’ stay of execution to enable the respondents 
to file an appeal m the Federal Court. 

In giving judgment. Chief Justice Sir George Constantine stated 
that the dissolution of the Assembly was ** a nullity m law,” and 
that both the Assembly and the office of President were still existent 
He affirmed the Court’s power to issue a writ against any Government, 
including the Federation of Pakistan, and rejected the contention 
that the Governor-General’s assent was necessary for all laws passed 
by the Assembly Mr. Justice Bachal concurred m this decision. 

Mr. Justace V^lani expressed the opinion that the Independence 
Act did not bestow the power to dissolve the Assembly upon the 
Governor-General, whose only prerogative was that of pardoning 
convicts The supreme prerogative to amend and repeal existing laws 
and to frame and bring into force a new Constitution, which was the 
^sence of Her Majesty’s sovereignty, had been granted solely to the 
Assembly, and as the grant was without any limiting words the 
Assembly could exercise it as fuHy as Her Majesty could. Under the 
Government of India Act, the Governor-General could exercise no 
power of Her Majesty’s unless it was assigned to him , the Assembly, 
on tbe other hand, being m place of Her Maj esty, was a sovereign body 
of no prescribed life or duration, and was subject to no agency or 
instrument outside Itself to affect its dissolution or to give its laws 
validity. The Ministers who were not members of the Assembly, he 
added, were not qualified for appointment under the Government of 
India Aet as amended by the Assembly on Sept. 21, 1954. [This 
amendment provided that Ministers must be appointed from among 
tffie members of the Federal Degislature — see 19893 A.] 

Mr. Justice Muhammad Baksh pointed out that there was no 
provision in the Governmeait of India Act that the Governor-General 
could issue a proclamation, and observed : “It will be noticed that 
no provision of law has been cited in tbe proclamation. It does not 
say in clear words that the Constituent Assembly is dissolved. The 
language shows that those responsible for the draft could not think 
of any provision.” Tn reply to the argrument that the Governor- 
General was the ^^ueen’s repr^entative in Pakistan, he maintamed 
that he was only sjrmholio of the Oueen, who “ reigns but does not 
rule.” 

Major-General Mirza, commenting on tbe Court’s judgment 
on Feb. 10, said that “ these events should not cause any doubts 
in the minds of the public regardmg the fate of matters like the 
unification of West Pakistan and the production of a healthy 
Constitution for the country. These necessary steps will be 
taken in any case.” 


The Govemment subsequently lodged its appeal with the 
Federal Court, which, on Feb. 22, ordered that the stay of 
execution should be continued. Mr. Mohammed All stated on 
Feb. 13, on his return from the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
conference m London, that the Government would regard the 
Federal Court’s decision as binding, but that preliminary work 
on a new Constitution would meanwhile go ahead. 

Mr Tamizuddm Khan announced on Feb. 12 that he intended 
to summon a meetmg of the Constituent Assemffiy on March 7. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, Karachi 
- Times - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. 13893 A.) 


B. PANAMA - UNITED STATES. ■— Revision of 
Panama Canal Treaty. 

A new U.S -Panamanian treaty on the Panama Canal, 
revising the provisions of the 1986 treaty (which themselves 
represented a revision of the original treaty of 1903), was 
signed m Panama City on Jan. 25 by the Panamanian Foreign 
Mmister, Sr. Octavio Fabrega, and the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. 
Selden Chapm. Its prmcipal provisions were as follows : 

(1) The atumity paid by the USA. to Panama for the use of 
Panamaman territory in the Canal Zone was increased 

to $1,930,000 [It was reported that Panama had asked for $5,000,000 
a year or, alternatively, for some fixed percentage of aimual receipts 
from the canal tolls.] 

(2) Panama received the right to tax the incomes of some 17,000 

workers in the Canal Zone who were not U.S. citizens and who lived 
outside the Zone. [These workers, mainly descendants of British 
West Indians who were employed as labourers on the construction 
of the canal, had not hitherto been taxed either by the or the 
Panamanian Governments ] At the same time the Pn^ege of huy^ 
from U S stores in the Zone, which these workers had hitherto 
enjoyed, was curtailed , 

(3) Gertam areas of land — of an estimated value of $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 — ^nolonger needed by the U S A were returned to Panama. 

(4) Distinctions between local employees and U.S. employees of 
the Canal Company (which operates the canal for the U S. Govern- 
ment) weie abolished All jobs would in future be open on equal 
terms to all qualified persons, and there would be no discrimmation 
in rates of pay on the basis of nationality. 

(5) Supplies mmed, produced, and manufactured in Panama and 

bought by the Canal Zone were exempted from the provisions of the 
“ Buy American ” Act, which gives certain preferences to U.S 
producers ^ ^ , ,, , , , 

(6) Panamanian ship chandlers would in future have the right to 
supply everything required by ships in transit through the canal, 
except fuel 

(7) The U S.A received a 15-year right to a military manoeuvre 
area at R .10 Hato , a 75 per cent reduction in the taxes on alcoholic 
drinks consumed in the Canal Zone; and permission to build a 
military road within the Zone which might, if necessary be closed to 
civilian traffic 

The treaty will come into force on ratification by the two 
Governments. — (New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 133^8 B ; 2009 A.) 


C. NEW ZEALAND. — Immigration Policy. 

The Mmister of Immigration (Mr. J. R. Hanan) announced 
on Feb. 15 that the New Zealand Govemment had adopted 
the followmg recommendations of the Immigration Advisory 
Council : (1) an annual mtake of 15,000 new settlers would be 
aimed at ; (2) there would be virtually no limitation on the 
immigration of British nationals , (3) selected immigrants 

from Scandmavia and Western Europe would also be 
encouraged. Mr Hanan explained that the total of immigrants 
w^as dropping from 17,000 to 10,000 a year, mainly because of 
favourable busmess conditions in Britam and Western Europe. 
He added that special encouragement would be given to the 
immigration of tradesmen and of single women from Britain, 
Scandinavia and Western Europe 

It was announced m The Hague on Feb. 10 that the Nether- 
lands and New Zealand Governments had agreed on a target 
figure of 2,000 - 3,000 Butch immigrants into New Zealand 
during the current year. In 1954 only 1,000 Dutch emigrants 
went to New Zealand, compared with the peak figure of 5,000 
in 1952,— (Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 135^7 C 5 13538 E.) 


D. ARGENTINA. — Subsidies withdrawn from Roman 
Catholic Schools. - Priests dismissed from Teaching Staffs. 

It was announced in Buenos Aires on Feb. 10 that the 
Argentine Govemment had withdrawn subsidies from some 
80 Roman Catholic schools and had dismissed over 200 priests 
and nuns from their posts as teachers or inspectors in State- 
aided schools. These actions were taken under President 
Perdn’s recent decree auned at abolishing ecclesiastical influence 
m schools receiving aid from the Mmistry of Education. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13983 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Bank Rate raised to 4 j: per 
cent. - Reintroduction of Hire Purchase Restrictions. - 
Support for Transferable Sterling. 

The Bank of England announced on Feb. 24 an increase in 
the Bank Rate from 3i per cent (the level to which it had been 
raised on Jan. 27) to per cent. Later the same day Mr. 
Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced in the 
House of Commons two further measures to curb inflationary 
tendencies and to improve the position of sterling in inter- 
national markets : (1) the reimposition of restrictions on hire 
purchase agreements, and a request to the Capital Issues 
Committee and the banks to cut down finance for hire purchase ; 
(2) intervention by the Exchange Equalization Fund m trans- 
ferable sterling markets abroad to discourage sterling bemg 
traded in at a discount to the disadvantage of U-K. traders 
and the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves. Mr. Butler’s 
statement was as follows : 

** The Goverament’s policy Is, and has been, to maintain a sound 
balance of payments position, which can be founded only on a 
healthy internal economy. I have on several occasions recently 
indicated that I was watching the balance of payments position 
closely and would not hesitate to take such action as appeared 
necessary to maintain a satisfactory balance in our external accounts. 

In assessing the position and the action to he taken, we have home 
in mmd that our economy is fundamentally stronger than it has boon 
at any time since the war, and that the industrial base la sound. 
What is needed, and what the Government now propose, are steps 
to moderate excessive internal demand and so to match the increase 
in our imports, which results from our ever increasing- production — 
with which it is related — ^with a corresponding increase in our exports 
It is my policy to act as soon as there are signs that this is not 
happenmg, and I am determined not to allow an imhealthy position 
to develop in which the very prosperity we have enjoved should have 
unhealthy effects on our balance of payments. 

I have of course been in consultation with the Bank of England 
The Bank took the view that a further increase in the Bank Rate 
wntild be appropriate in present market conditions T agreed that 
such a step would be helpful in dealing with the general economic 
situation, of which I have just spoken. Accordingly, the Bank Rate 
has been increased to per cent. 

There has recently been a marked expansion of hire purchase. As 
part of our general policy of limiting home demand, the Government 
have decided on certain measures of restraint For this purpose 
Orders have been made to restrict the terms on which oars, wireless, 
television sets furmtnre, and a wide range of other consumer goods 
may he bought by hire purchase. The Orders are desired to deal 
with the immediate situation. It is the Government’s intention, as 
soon as opportunity offers, to seek permanent powers for this purpose. 

At the same time I am asking the Capital Issues Committee and 
the banks to adopt a more restrictive attitude towards finance for 
hire purchase. 

Then there are technical problems arising from the international 
use of sterling. Apart from the official market, there are other 
markets through which sterlmg is traded at a discount to the detri- 
ment both of our traders and of our reserves. I have now, m the 
interests of the whole sterlmg area, authorized the Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Account Authorities to use wider discretion, in operating in 
these markets, so that they may he in a better position to carry out 
our general exchange policy and to make the most prudent use of 
our reserves. 

In these and other ways H.M. Government propose to guard the 
best interests not only of onr country but of the sterling area as a 
whole, and thus to maintain the living standards and full employment 
of our people.*' 

Mr. Gaitskell (Lab,") said that the Chancellor's grave statement " 
would come as “ a very considerable siirpnse and shock to many 
people ” who had been “ gravely misled by the complacent and 
optimistic statements from the Government side of the House." 
He asked Mr. Butler if he intended by these measures not merely to 
restrict consumption, which was evidently the purpose of the hire- 
purchase restrictions, but also to dimmish the scale of investment 

Mr. Butler replied that he had taken every opportunity of putting 
the facts, as he saw them, before the nation “ Only a short time ago," 
he added, “ in a town in the North-West of England, I made perfectly 
plain what my opimon was of the situation directly the facts had 
come to my attention m the January trade figures " With regard to 
investment, the Chancellor said : I am very glad to say that as 
a result of the measures in the last Budget there are very distmet 
signs of a marked improvement, not only in factory bxulding, but 
also in machine-tools and in industrial Investment generally.” 

Mr. Gaitskell then asked whether the Chancellor, if he desired to 
restrict consumption and not investment, would also take action to 
restrain the increase m dividend payments. Mr. Butler replied that 
he had always expressed his opinion that there should be restraint 
in dividend payments. He had never concealed the opinion that in 
many businesses the distribution of dividends might result in an 
increased flow of money which would lead to greater investment. 
He would not fall into " the error made by Mj. Gaitskell of attempting 
some artificial control of dividends, which would not be likely to 
work." 

Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab.) asked whether the threat to the sterling 
.area was largely due to tfie “ reckless decontrol in commodity trading 
and oversea finanoes." Was the Chancellor telling the House that 


he was instructmg the Equalization authorities to lose gold in 
operating further in some of the commodity markets ? Mr. Butler 
replied that if there was any intervention it would mean expenditure 
of reserves He was satisfied, however, that the authorities, who had 
operated already with such skill, would so conduct their operationfi 
that the resultant loss would be less than if there had been no 
intervention. 

Mr. Stmehey (Lab.) asked whether it would not be far more logicaj, 
as the Chancellor had said that the prime cause of the critical situation 
was excessive imports, to re-establish the Import controls he had 
scrapped, rather than indiscriminately cutting down the standard of 
living of the British people, which was what the statement amounted 
to. In reply, Air. Butler described it as “ a little exaggerated ” to 
that restrictions on hire purchase, which had got out of hounds.?’ 
meant restricting the standard of life of the British people. It would 
not be m the national interest, he added, to restrict imports or to 
re-impose controls, which would only result in retaliation against 
British exports. 

In reply to another question, the Chancellor said It would be 
premature at the present moment to make a statement on the interest 
rate on local loans until the market adiustments after the Bank Rate 
change had been completed. 

An Order reimposmg restrictions on hire purchase deposits 
and repayment periods m respect of a wide range of goods 
issued the same evenmg by the Board of Trade. 

Under the Order, which came into effect on Feb. 25, the minimum 
deposit was fixed at 15 per cent of the cash price, and the maximum 
repayment period allowed was 24 months, for a list of goods whic]i 
included radio and teleyision sets, radiograms, and gramophones,; 
gas and electric fires ; washing-machines , refrigerators, irons, 
wringers and mangles, floor polishers, vacuum cleaners, and water 
softeners ; pressure cookers, food-mixing machines, electric kettles, 
electric cooking utensils, electric drv shavers and hair-driers, and 
sewing machines : domestic furniture, floor coverings, and mattresse^, 
ears, motor-cycles, and bicycles , lawn-mowers, , garden roller^, 
portable sheds and garages, perambulators and push-cars, etc^, 
cameras, lenses, pro]ectors, and binoculars , trunks, bags, an^ 
suitcases , and jewellery, clocks, and watches. ( 

A repayment period of 48 months was allowed for a short list 0 ^ 
items, including cookers, water heaters, and wash boilers , 

The Order covered a wider range of goods than thosq which were 
revoked when the restrictions were relaxed in July 1954 ; e.g#, 
furniture, cameras, cookers, and jewellery were mcluded for the firsj: 
time. On the other hand, the new restrictions were less onerous than 
those which operated from February 1952 until July 1954, as thle 
mimmum deposit during that period was 33 J per cent with repayment 
over 18 months, except for bicycles (25 per cent deposit and 12 
mouths repa-yment). , 

Expressly excluded from the Order were commercial vehicles, 
motor-coaches, taxis, ambulances, invalid carriages, and vehicles for 
disabled people, as well as office furniture, office machinery, an^ 
photographic equipment for industrial and scientific use 

The Order also contained a revised definition of hire puxchaej^e 
which made it no longer possible to circumvent the restrictions by 
using ** hire agreements ” 

It had been known for several months previously that the 
growth in hire-purchase business had been much larger than 
had been anticipated when the previous restrictions on con- 
sumer credit were removed m July 1954. Estimates published 
in the Press put the total amount of hire-purchase contracts 
outstandmg at present at approximately £450,000,090, over 
half of which related to furniture ; it was also estmiated thbat 
about £100,000,000 of this amount had been contracted 
during 1954. 

Figures available from Hire Purchase Informaiwn showed that 
the number of new cars sold on H.P. tenns rose from 23,364 durihg 
the first half of 1954 to 29,430 during the second half, compared with 
12,384 in the first half of 1953 and 14,100 during the second half 6f 
that year The number of H.P contracts for new cars in January 
1955 was given as 6,069. f 

Used cars sold under H.P. agreements rose from 117,744 during 
the first half of 1954 to 135,720 during the second half, oompareSd 
with 78,408 during the first half of 1953 and 89,233 duriniar the second, 
half of that year; in January, 1955, the number of new contracts 
amounted to 18,026. The total number of new cars sold under H-P. 
agreements in 1954 represented 14 per cent of total home sales, 
compared with 9 per cent in 1953. According to the Society of Motqr 
Manufacturers and Traders, it was believed that abput 17 per cent 
of all recent new car purchases had been financed by hire purchase, 
^whilst it was also estimated that one in every three used oars wia 
sold on hire purchase 

Although the Chancellor did not specifically mention 
“ conmodity shuntmg,” his concern about the growth of this 
practice in recent months was shown by the new powefs 
conferred on the Exchange Equalization Account. 

** Commodity shunting " is based on " transferable sterling eia 
opposed to ** official ” sterling. Transferable sterling, though ndt 
available to U.KI. and sterling area residents, is widely used by 
traders on the Continent and in other non-doUar countries, anji 
is quoted in a number of overseas centres, the most important of 
which are Zurich and New York. When transferable steriLig stands 
at a substantial discount on official sterling — recently it had been 
around 32.72 against 12,78-12.79 for offieia3~-oaTnTyi 
becomes profitable, 
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Tlie foHowtog’ example (taken trom The Times) shows broadly how 
“ shnntinff ** is done. A Dutch trader bnys tin from Malaya (a 
sterling comitry)» paying in sterling borrowed from a London bank. 
He then ships the metal to the U.S,A., receives the dollars, and uses 
them to bny transferable sterling at a low rate in New York. The 
London bank is then repaid with this sterling. The Dutch trader, by 
“ shunting ** in this way, cuts out British metal traders. Because of 
the discount on transferable sterling, he can offer a rather better 
price to Malayan producers and charge a rather lower price to U.S. 
buyers than could British merchants. 

The speech to which the Chancellor referred in his announce- 
ment, and in which he had given an earlier warning about the 
economic position, was made at Liverpool on Feb. 11 to the 
Merseyside Chambers of Commerce. 

Speaking on the country's economic development during 1054, 
Mr. Butler said that the latest published figures showed signs of rising 
investment, new factories going up in larger numbers, and more of 
some types of new productive plant being ordered. In tbe first nine 
montbs of the year (the latest period for which figoies were available) 
the floor area of new factories started had been the highest on record, 
and nearly double tbe rate of two years earlier. The value of new 
home orders for machine-tools was rising sharply, and judging by 
the latest figures 1954 looked like being ** about half as high again 
as the year before and as good as the best previous post-war year.” 
Early estimates of probable gross fixed investment in 1954 suggested 
a rise during the year in both the public and the private sectors. Mr, 
Butler added that the Government, which had a special responsibility 
for development in the basic industries, was “following its own 
prescription,” referring in this connexion to the expansion schemes 
in the coal, electricity, and steel industries and the new plans for 
road and rail development. 

Referring to the balance of payments, Mr Butler said that in 
1954 the U.K, had a surplus big enough to pay off some foreign 
debt, to add £87,000,000 to the reserves, and to provide a margin for 
investment abroad. Nevertheless, the gain in the first hall of the 
year had not been maintained in the second, partly owing to the 
repayment of debt. But even when allowing for the fact that all 
big debt repayments fell in the second six months, the result in that 
half-year had revealed the growing burden of imports. The country 
had used 7,000,000 tons more coal, so that they had had to Import 
more and export less of it. They had imported more food and f eeding- 
stufis — ^the latter partly as a result of the had season. Exports for 
the year had been above 1953 both in value and volume, but had not 
been rising fast enough to keep pace with imports. At the end of the 
year the prices of imports were rising agam : by one per cent in 
November and by another one per cent in December. “ While our 
exports have been rising,” the Chancellor added, ** those of our mam 
competitors have been growing fast, so we have had difficulty in 
keeping up our share of the total of world trade. I undertake to 
watch the situation and to act wherever I can in the right way.” 

“ A rising volume of production,” he went on, “ is calling for more 
imported raw materials and for more food and consumer goods to 
match the risl^ earnings that flow from higher output. We must 
make sure that this increase in imports is not allowed to get out of 
step with the increase in our exports. That means that if the standard 
of living is to rise as we want it to, the level of our exports must rise 
correspondingly. That imposes a duty both on industry and on the 
Government. If industry can continue its post-war record of ever- 
expanding overseas earning power, all will be well on that score. It 
has produced and sold a whole range of new exports — aircraft, 
tractors, harvesters, petrol, nylon yam and stockings — so that nearly 
a tenth of the present great total comprises goods we neither made 
nor sold on a sigruifloant scale before the war And it has multiplied 
many times over the volume of some of our older exports. 

“ That is the mixture for industry — a blend of the well-established 
and the brand new, the proved and the promising. That, and 
aggressive salesmanship to keep us abreast of our powerful com- 
petitors, especially in markets where they have been showing a 
particular turn of speed of late years. The Government's duty relates 
to the maintenance of a due balance in our home economy so as to 
ensure that its demands do not conflict with the need to export. We 
want our economy to move forward and expand as far as possible — but 
not faster tbau our capacity to pay the bigger import bill that our 
home expansion presents to us. So a hand must be kept on the reins — 
even a gentle tug given now and again to keep us on a straight path.” 

Tn another speech in Manchester the same evening, Mr. 
Butler stated, with regard to his earlier remarks ^ on new 
investment in productive industry, that expenditure on 
machine-tools in the third quarter of 1954 had been £13,2()0,()00, 
compared with £7,500,0()0 in the previous year, and that 
new factory buildings approved in 19^ amounted to 16,800,000 
sq. ft., compared with 9,800,000 sq. ft. in 1953. He also an- 
nounced the provisional trade figures for January as follows : 
exports £248,700,000 ; re-exports £10,500,000 ; imports 
£332,600,000 ; excess of imports £73,500,000. 

Following the action taken by him on the previous day, the 
Chancellor said in an address on Feb. 25 to the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry : “ The first signs 
are that sterling has recovered — ^whether on the official or the 
other rates. We have already taken the necessary turn. 
Whether we can hold on to that turn I would not dare to 
prophesy. But I am satisfied that we have taken it. By 
mcreasing production and increasing productivity we can hold 
the situation.^’ 


Mr. Butler explained in this sxieech that in the first half of 1954 
the trade figures had been better than in the corresponding period 
of 1953, but in the second half the opposite had been true. There 
were two reasons for this. First, the terms of trade had recently 
moved against the U.K. By January, Import prices had been 6 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, and a 6 per cent rise had added 
almost £200,000,000 a year to the cost of imports. Export prices, 
on the other hand, had been steady since the middle of 1953 as a 
result of keen competition in oversea markets. Second, the volume 
of imports was rising, without any evidence as yet of a marked 
forward movement in exports. In the four months October- J anuary 
the value of imports had been £92,000,000 higher than in the corres- 
ponding months a year earlier. Coal was an important item in the 
mcrease in the import bOl, and, in addition, the need to reduce 
exports had lessened its eaniing power abroad. 

“ Tbe changes in our oversea trade which I have described are 
not violent,” IVIr. Butler went on, “ and the fundamental position 
is sound. But we cannot afford a growing import bill unless we can 
look for a corresponding mcrease m export earmngs. . . . The key 
to expansion in oversea trade lies in healthy conditions of the domestic 
economy. To get the best out of the highly competitive trading world, 
we require a tough, muscular home economy, able to cope with all 
comers and to turn changing circumstanoas to its own advantage.” 

Although production had risen by 6 per cent in 1954, Mr. Butler 
added, tbe rate of rise had tapered off in the final quarter. There 
might be a further rise in the working population in 1955, but the 
nation could not count on as much as the 350,000 by which it rose 
in 1954 In January of that year there had been 174 per cent more 
vacancies unfilled than a year earlier, whereas in January of the 
present year the difference had grown to 29 per cent. It was ^sential 
that the many-sided development programme for “ future Britain ” 
should continue without overstrain to the economy, and without 
interference from excessive demands for goods for immediate con- 
sumption ; this explained the action on hire purchase — to try to 
take off some of the consumer demand and to keep it to what were 
the real essentials. “ We want our rising standard of life,” the 
Chancellor concluded, “ but we must be sensible enough to take our 
progress at a reasonable pace — ^it will be all the surer in the end.” 

Prices of securities on the Stock Exchange fell heavily on 
Feb. 24 on the news of the higher Bank Rate and the reintro- 
duction of hire purchase restrictions, but recovered somewhat 
on Feb. 25. Sterling improved further on Feh. 25, closmg in 
terms of the U.S. dollar at 32.78||, against $2.78 on Feb. 24 
and $2.78| on Feb. 23. Transferable accoimt sterling was 
being dealt in on the Continent at about $2.75, compared with 
about $2.72 earlier in the week. 

The new Bank Rate, at 4J- per cent, was the highest for 
23 years. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep* Bank 
Rate, 14013 A I Hire Purchase, 13755 A 5 13^9^ ; 

Transferable Accounts, 13483 A.) 

A. ITALY. — Opening of Rome Underground Railway. 

Rome’s first underground railway, the Metropolitana, was 
officially opened by President Emaudi on Feb. 8. The line, 
which is approximately seven miles long, starts at the Termini 
station (the new mam-line station in the centre of Rome, 
completed since the war) and passes under the Via Cavour, the 
Colosseum, and the Circus Maximus before emerging mto the 
open air at the Pyramid of Cestius. It then nms tlirough the 
old city walls to San Paolo fuori le Mura, and so on to its 
terminus at Laurentina, in open country south-west of the 
city. There are eight intermediate stations between the two 
terminals. The Metropolitana was originally conceived in 1938 
by Mussolini, who intended it to run from the centre of Rome 
to a site on which it was planned to hold a World Fair in 1942. 
During the construction of the Metropolitana a number of 
mosaics, frescoes, and statues were found, as well as an early 
Christian crypt under the Via Cavour. The cost of construction 
was equivalent to about £10,000,000. (Giornale dTtalia, Rome) 

B. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Ratifications of 
Convention of European Nuclear Research Organiasation. 

Italy’s instrument of ratification of the convention setting 
up the European Organization for Nuclear Research was 
deposited with the U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) on Feb. 25. As Norway and Yugo- 
slavia had previously ratified the convention, the Italian action 
completed the ratification process by all countries which had 
signed the convention.--(Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (13889 A.) 

C. CANADA. — Sale of Toronto Globe and MaiL*’ 

It was announced on Feb. 13 that the Globe and Mail 
(Toronto), one of Canada’s leading newspapers, had been sold 
by the executors of the former owner (Mr. George McCuUagh, 
who died in 1952) to Mr. R. Howard Webster, of Montreal. 
The purchase price was not disclosed. Mr. Howard Webster, 
the son of the late Senator Lome C. Webster, is a director of 
a number of Canadian and U.S. companies. (Montreal Star) 
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A. FRANCE. — Resignatioii of M. McBdes-France. - 
Defeat m National Assembly on North African Policy. - 
New Government formed by M. Fanre. 

The Government of ^^lendes-France was defeated in the 
French National Assembly on Feb. 4 on a vote of confidence 
m connexion with the Government’s North African policy, on 
which a debate had been opened on Feb. 2. The debate was 
held after 15 ‘‘interpellations” had been addressed to the 
Government in respect of its North African policy by members 
of the centre parties, the Communists, and the Gauliists, as 
well as by a ISIoslem deputy from Algeria. Although the 
“ mterpeilations ” were all on developments in North Africa, 
the Government’s general policy also came in for strong 
criticism durmg the debate,* especially by M, Rene Mayer, 
deputy for Algiers and a member of the Prime IMmister’s own 
party (the Radicals). 

General Anineran (Ind. Republican apparenU), who opened the 
debate asserted that it was ‘‘ the arrival of M Mendes-France to 
power,’his pohey in Tunisia, his declarations, and those of his IVIimster 
of the Interior (M ^Mitterrand), which have set off the terrorist 
movement in Algeria He complained that the Government had 
failed to take adequate measures against the separatist leaders 
or to prevent journeys to French Africa by leading British and U S 
trade unionists fa reference to recent visits by Mr Fenner Brockway, 
M P., and IMr living Brown], “ in whose wake there always follows 
a recrudescence of disorder.*" He also accused M. Mitterrand, this 
neophyte metropolitan reformer,*" of wishing to deprive the French 
population of Algeria of effective political representation and of 
introducing “ ruinous *’ reforms without giving first priority^ to the 
restoration of order As regards the Franco -Tunisian negotiations. 
General Aumeran declared that the Tunisian Government aimed at 
making the French position “ untenable ’* , that Tunisian demands 
for the control of the police and the judiciary were based on a wrong 
conception of the internal autonomy which France was willing to 
grant ; and that the signing of the Franco-Tumsian conventions 
would mean ** givmg complete independence to Tumsia, winch would 
result in the whole of North Africa following Indo-China into 
anarchy.’* 

MM. Bardoux {Paysan)^ Dronne (Gaullist), and de Villeneuve 
(Paysan) all protested agamst the evacuation of French forces from 
the Fezzan, as had been demanded by Libya. M. Bardoux strongly 
attacked Britam and the U.S A , referred to ** foreign intrigues for 
the expulsion of E^ranoe jErom North Africa,** and alleged that British 
and American support had enabled the Libyan Government to flout 
French protests against the supply of aid by Libya to the Tunisian 
fdlaghas M. Dronne, who described the Fezzan as the key to the 
security of the Sahara and French Africa,*’ alleged sinister designs 
on the part of Britain and expressed the fear that British forces 
might intervene “ on the pretext of restoring order,** in the same 
way as they had ‘‘ expelled the French from Syria m 1945.” After 
describing the policy of the Mendes-France Government as one of 
“ scuttle,” he declared “ You have given half of Indo-China to 
the Communists and the other half to the Americans You have 
handed over the French possessions in India to Nehru . . The 
Government must recognize its errors and change its policy, otherwise 
the national interest demands that the Assembly should eject it * 
M. de ViUeneuve warned M Mendes-France that any agreement with 
Libya for the relinquishment of French bases in the Fezzan would 
be a crime to be judged by the High Court.” 

M. Crouzier (Ind Republican), who described the situation in 
Algeria as extremely grave,” declared that during his recent visit 
to that country the local population had clamoured for French 
protection against the rebels He spoke of a psychosis of fear " in 
Algiers, and asserted that the population were beginmng to lose their 
confidence in EYance because of the ** impotence of the administration 
and the injustices sometimes committed ” Denouncing most of the 
reforms envisaged by tbe Government as ** premature and inoppor- 
tune,” he demanded that the first priority should be the speedy 
restoration of order. M. Quilici (Ind Republican deputy for Oran) 
maintained that, before the adyent of the Mendes-France Govern- 
ment, Algeria had ** slowly moved along the path of integration in 
the il^enoh oomanuDity ” and had found political balance and 
harmony.” In Tunisia, he alleged, a French army of 35,000 had 
‘^capitulated before 3,000 cut-throats,” and the present Tunisian 
Government, “ placed in oflBoe by M Mendes-France,** had ” taken 
a hand ** in Algerian terrorism He demanded that there should be 
no reforms in Algeria until order bad been restored M. de Saivre 
(Independent Paysan)^ another Oran deputy, andM. Godin (Dissident 
Gaullist) also strongly attacked M, Mendes-France and M Mitterrand. 

General de Monsahert (Gaullist) asserted that the events in Algeria 
were the result of the ” psychological error ” which the Government 
had committed when offering an amnesty to the Tunisian fellaghaSf 
and that France was now paying the price for the Government’s 
dealings m Tunisia with “ a totalitarian party determined to eliminate 
France,” He advocated that Morocco and Tunisia should become 
fully integrated with France in the place of their present protectorate 
status. M. Valle iPaysan), another Algerian deputy, similarly 
attributed the Algerian rebellion to the Government’s policy in 
Tumsia, which, be declared, had been regarded throughout North 
Africa as a complete “ capitulation ” M. Sid-Cara (Radical), also an 
Algerian deputy, declared himself in favour of the reforms contem- 


plated by the Government, but called for the reconstitution of the 
French African Army to afford effective protection to the whole 
population agamst terrorism and banditry M. Guyot^ (Communist) 
accused the Goverument of “ playing a double game ” in the Branco- 
Tunisian negotiations, of wishing only “ to gam time ” in Morocco, 
and of “ acts of oppression ” m Algeria 

M. Bendjelloxil (an Algerian Moslem deputy for the Constantine 
d^partement) questioned whether Moslems reaUy had the same rnghts 
as Frenchmen in Algeria, and said that the measures of repression 
taken against the Moslem population made him fear that the answer 
was m the negative There was a real danger, he declared, that this 
state of affairs would “ sow the seeds of separatism,” though 
was still time to redress the situation by ending “ terror,” unjustified 
arrests, tortures, and snch actions as the ” bombing of Native villages 
with napalm ” 

M. Ren4 Mayer (Radical deputy for the Constantine deparfement 
of Algeria) referred critically to the Franco-Tunisian negotiations ; 
pointed out that the N6o-Destour congress held m December had 
practically rejected the French offer of internal autonomy 
demanded complete independence , and recalled that he had uiged, 
during a previous debate on Dec 11, that it was important to bring 
the negotiations with Tumsia to a rapid conclusion lest the prolonga- 
tion of differences should have a ” contagious effect ” on morale to 
Algeria In fact, he declared, the “ climate ” m Algeria had gravely 
deteriorated during the past six weeks, a general feeling of insecurity 
was prevalent, especially m the rural areas, and for the first time to 
eight years Europeans and Moslems were beginiimg to become 
separated. 

After criticizing tbe appointment of M. Jacques Soustelle as 
Governor-General of Algeria, M Mayer declared that two things were 
essential in Algeria First, the Moslem population — the overwhelming 
majority of whom were faithful to France — must he adequately 
protected agamst the threats and terrorism to which they were 
subjected , in this connexion he read out a list of Moslems who, he 
said, had suffered through terrorist activities during the past few 
weeks because of their pro-French attitude. Secondly, they must 
recogmze the urgency of economic and social reforms He added, 
however, that whilst France must certainly adapt herself to the 
modern world, he did not want to see the sort of ” adaptation ” that 
had occurred m Vietnam, or in the French Settlements m India, or 
in the Fezzan. 

” It IS not a matter of always saying ‘ no *,” he concluded, “ nor 
of wishing to settle everything by force. But we must conyince 
everyone that, whilst we are animated by a desire for constructive 
progress in association with each other, we will offer determined 
opposition to everything which imght lead to secession or to an 
exodus of Frenchmen of European origin. In view^ of . . the 

psychological errors which I am afraid it has committed, can the 
Government still engender in our fellow-citizens m Algeria the feeling 
that it has these two aims ? My answer is m the negative ..." 
Addressing M Mendfes-France directly, M Ren6 Mayer declared * 
“ If you demand a vote of confidence, I shall be unable to give you 
mine for reasons which refer not only to the subject under discussion 
but which affect the whole of your policy, especially m the inter- 
national sphere. I do not know where you are going. A policy of 
action should he able to find some half-way position between 
%mrtiohiUsme and adventure.” 

M. Benbhamed, an Algerian Moslem deputy, complained about tbe 
police methods used in Algeria to suppress the rebels. After citing 
instances m which, he alleged, torture had been used by the police 
agamst Moslem suspects, including people agamst whom there w^ 
no other evidence than a denunciation by unknown persons, he 
declared “ France has nothing to gain from this sort of thing 
just the opposite.” The Government, he admitted, had certainly 
given orders that such practices should not be permitted, but a 
section of the Algerian police had not obeyed them. [Here M. 
ZMitterrand intervened to say that whilst “ regrettable mcidents 
had occurred, it was noteworthy that the Government’s proposal to 
integrate the Algerian and Metropohtan police forces, which would 
have put an effective stop to any such malpractices, had met with 
the strongest opposition from Algerian leaders themselves.! M. 
Benbhamed, contmumg, pointed out that a recent protest by the 
' Bishop of Algiers against brutality by the police had been printed 
only m the Comniunist paper. After attacking a minority of Europeans 
in Algeria — ^who, he said “ hold m their hands all the powers of^the 
administration, finance, and the Press,” and who merely wanted ” to 
continue to rule the country for their personal benefit ” M. Ben- 
bhamed appealed to the Assembly to “ forget its grudge ” agamst 
the Government, and gave a warning that an adverse vote would 
be regarded by the Moslem population of Algeria as a clear condemna- 
tion of the Government’s policy of reforms. 

M. Christian Fouchet (the Minister for Tunisian and Moroeem 
Affairs) emphasized that the Franco-Tunisian negotiations were 
based on M Mend^a -France’s declaration of July 31, 1954 ; that 
responsibility for Tunisian foreign affairs and defence would remain 
exclusively in French hands ; and that the Tunisian negotiators, 
who had at one stage demanded the right for Tunisia to have a small 
army and its own. diplomatic service, had subsequently acknowledged 
the French point of view Therefore the question about the aims of 
the negotiations, which was so often asked, could be answered : 
** Autonomy — ^yes ; independence — no.** 

In implementation of this principle, M. Fouchet stressed, all 
police powers connected with the security of the territory must 
continue to be exercised without limitation by the French authorities, 
though obviously some part of the police activities must belong to 
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tbe TuniBian State. The French delegation had accordingly suggested 
that for a certain period all police powers should depend on the 
French authorities, and that tor a still longer period the highest 
functions m the police force should remain a French responsibility 
Another proposed limitation was that the judicial police should be 
French m the case of investigations agamst Frenchmen or in cases 
in which Frenchmen had been the victim of a crime. French rights 
in matters concerning the law courts would be equally protected, and 
the Tumsians had also declared then* willingness to preserve the 
position of France m matters of currency, finance, and Cnstoms. 

In conclusion, M Fouchet stressed that the success of the Govern- 
ment’s Tumsian policy would lie not so much m the conventions 
themselves but m the spirit of tiieir application. ‘"It is not m the 
interest of France,” he added, “ to make the Bey’s Government a 
mere facade cut off from its public opinion and drawing its authority 
solely fjom the French.” 

M. Mendes-France, rep33ring to the earlier speakers, said that the 
debate was, in reality, on the Government’s general policy and 
not only on North Africa. For eight months there had been no 
change in the Government’s pohcy, which had been approved by 
the Assembly again and again. If IM Tten^ Mayer now attacked them 
for their “ errors ” and the “ catastrophic consequences ** flf»wmg 
from them, the Government’s responsibilities were shared by all 
those who had supported them hitherto, meiuding M. Mayer himself — 
who, M. Mend^-France added, had discovered “ six months late ” 
that the Government had “ committed treason, liqmdated French 
North Africa, and was unworthy of the country’s confidence.” 

Dealing with the Fezzan question, he blamed previous Governments 
for not having come to an agreement with Ijibya at an earlier date, 
when the French position was much stronger. He declared that the 
French forces would not be evacuated from the Fezzan until French 
interests had been met and the necessary guarantees had been 
obtained. 

As regards the situation in Algeria, M. Mendfes-France deprecated 
as ” exaggerated ” the accounts, such as those given by M. Crozier, 
which spoke of a “ psychosis of fear ” He pointed out that since 
Nov- 1, 1954, not a single Frenchman had been murdered in the whole 
of Algeria, apart from soldiers and gendarmes who had been killed 
in the execution of their duty. Nevertheless, the Government had 
done everythmg to protect the population, and they now had 175.000 
soldiers in North Africa as a result of the ending of the war m 
Indo-Ohina Rejecting the thesis that no economic and social reforms 
should be carried out in Algeria until order was restored, M. Mend^s- 
France stressed that military measures alone would never be sufficient 
if at the same time they did not fight hunger, unemployment, and 
misery. In pursuance of this pohcy, the Government had increased 
its economic development aid to Algeria from 20,000,000,000 francs 
to the record figure of 40,000,000,000 francs m the 1955 Budget 

As regards Tunisia, the Prime Minister reiterated Ms adherence 
to his proclamation of July 31. He maintained that if the conventions 
had not yet been signed, it was only because the Government had 
not given in on certain essential points Work on the conventions 
was, however, so far advanced that they could “ look into the future 
with optimism,” and none of the techmcal problems still loft open 
was insoluble. All the conventions would form an integrated whole 
and would be of “ imdetermined and thus indefimte duration,” 
except in certain specific cases where periods of 5, 10, or 20 years 
were provided With those exceptions, no amendment could be made 
to the conventions without express French agreement The purpose 
of the conventions, however, must be not only the protection of 
French interests but also the creation of a basis for the association 
between France and a democratic Tunisia, and the proposed system 
would permit “ the greatest hopes ” in this respect The Franco- 
Tunisian Customs union and currency co-operation would create 
between the two coua tries solid economic Im^ conforming to their 
mutual interests, whilst the guarantees accorded to French companies, 
agricultural propertv-owners, and those entering into contracts would 
allow a fresh development of French private economic activity. 

“ In fact,” M, Mendds-Franoe summed up, “ there are onlv two 
possible policies in North Africa one of detente and reform, or one 
of repression and force. The Government has chosen the former ; 
part of the Opposition the latter ... I cannot allow the policy which 
I think both salutary and necessary to be condemned, and I will 
defend it to the end . . . My only aim is to preserve and enrich the 
spiritual and material patrimony of France m that part of Africa 
in which her destiny unfolds itself ” 

During the subsequent explxcatmns de vote, M. Vlollette (Radical), 
a former Governor- General of Algeria, pointed out that the situation 
which had arisen there was principally due to the general poverty 
of the people, and that the really important thing was to extend social 
security benefits and family allowances to Algeria, to improve 
housing and water supplies, and to ameliorate the lot of the 300,000 
Algerian workers living m France. Still more tragic than the general 
poverty in Algeria, however, was “ the lack of understanding by the 
European community for the Moslems.” There was no comradeship 
and true friendship between Moslems and Europeans, and unless the 
antagomsm created by the attitude of the Europeans towards 
Moslems was removed, mere political reforms would be useless, and 
it was doubtful whether Algeria could be saved. 

Although M. Verdier expressed the Socialists’ support for M. Mendds- 
France, M. Ballanger (Communist) declared that the fall of the 
Government would be “ greeted with jov by all patriots.” He 
aecused M Mendfes-France of having gone back on his initial policy, 
of having ” tried to win the confidence of the colonialists ” in North 
Africa, and “ above all ” of being “ the man of German rearmament.” 
M. Coste-Floret (M R.P.) said that his party agreed on the need for 


a policy of progress and reforms m North Africa, though they were 
critical of the means which the Government had applied to the 
situation. He expressed support for the Government’s negotiations 
with the Tumsian nationalists, but added * “ If your policy in 
North Africa has our consent to a certam extent, it calls for most 
serious reservations on other fundamental questions.” In this 
connexion he asserted that the Government had “ lost the battle for 
Germany,” and that its policy entailed “ the risk that the Germans 
might turn away from the West and look towards the East ” 

M. Mitterrand, replying to some of the cntieisms made during the 
debate, repudiated allegations by a number of deputies that the 
Government had ” filled the prisons ” m North Africa , he pointed 
out that they had, on the contrary, released large numbers of people 
detained imder previous Governments He also said that there had 
been no criticism previously of the speed with which the Government 
had sent reinforcements to Algeria, whilst since December the forces 
m action there had been increased still further. It was possible to 
draw up lists of victims of terrorists, but no list would ever be drawn 
up of the farms and villages which had been protected by the French 
troops from attack. 

PoUtical reforms, he declared, had always aroused opposition on 
principle fi'om certain Algerian settlers Wliat the Government was 
proposing, however, only meant the application of the statute which 
had been voted by the National Assembly in 1947 ; the implementa- 
tion of this statute compelled the Government to brmg mto operation 
those municipal reforms wMch it had pledged itself to carry out. 

After recalling the mcreased investment proposed by the Govern- 
ment in Algeria’s economic and social development, M. Mitterrand 
rejected the criticism of the Government’s alleged failure to impose 
its authority and to conqner the so-called “ psychosis of fear ” in 
Algeria. Desenbmg the existence of such a psvchosis as “ greatly 
exaggerated,” he alleged that fears had been deliberately fostered, 
at least in part, by the “ msensate Press ” of Algiers, wMch had 
tried to make the inhabitants of that city believe that they were 
abandoned by the French Government and hated by their Moslem 
fellow-citizens. M Mitterrand also emphatically denied the allega- 
tions made by M Bendjelloul that napalm bombardments had been 
carried out agamst Native villages in the ” mopping-up ” operations. 

In conclusion, he reiterated that whilst he thought that Morocco 
and Tunisia should be integrated in the French Umon, Algeria must 
remain an mtegral part of Metropolitan I'rance, for which it con- 
stituted “ the central pivot in Africa ” 

After another vigorous speech by M. Mend^s-France, in 
which he maintained that none of his opponents had defined 
any alternative constructive policy, that the fall of the Govern- 
ment would be mterpreted abroad as the abandonment of a 
policy which had yielded “ resoundmg benefits to France in 
the United Nations, and tliat the opposition consisted of three 
incongruous parts ” unable to agree on any coherent policy, 
the Government’s motion of confidence was rejected by 319 
votes to 273, with 22 abstentions. 

The opposition to the Government consisted of the 94 Communists 
and 4 progressistes, 73 M.R P. deputies, 40 Independent Republicans 
(including MM. Lamel Pmay, and Paul Rcynaud), 27 Dissident 
Gaulhsts (A.R.S.), 37 Paysans and Ind^pendants Paysans, 17 GatiUists 
(Socialist Republicans), 4 U.D.S R. (including M Pleven), and 3 
non-tnscrits (including MM. Lecoeur and Marty, both ex-Commiinists), 
as well as 20 Radicals headed by MM Ren6 Mayer, Martmaud-D^plat, 
and M^diein. Those voting for the Government comprised the 105 
Socialists, 52 (out of 76) Rafheals, 45 Gaulhsts (inciudmg MM Gaston 
PaJewski and Pierre de Gaulle), IB U.D..S.R,, 16 Overseas Independ- 
ents, 12 Independent Republicans, 10 non-inscnts, 5 M R.P. members, 
5 Dissident Gaullists, and 5 Paysans and Indepeiidanis Paysans. 
The 22 abstentions included 8 Gaullists, 4 M.R P., 3 Independent 
Republicans, and 2 Radicals (MM. Maurice Faure and VioHette). 

It was pointed out m the French Press that the Government’s 
defeat was due to the fact that the opposition against M. Mend&s- 
France (the Communists, Moderates and M.R P.) had been reinforced 
bv the 20 Radicals and by about 10 Gaulhsts who had abstained 
from voting in earlier North African debates. 

After the vote, which was taken m the early hours of Feb. 5, 
M. Mendes-France was constantly interrupted while addressing 
the Assembly ; he eventually left the Chamber amidst scenes 
of uproar and handed his resignation and that of his Government 
to President Coty at 5.30 a.m. on the same mornmg. 

Following the resignation of M. Mendes-France, President 
Coty had consultations at the Elys^e with the leaders of the 
political parties, and on Feb. 6 requested M. Antome Pmay — 
a leader of the Independent Republican (Conservative) party, 
and Prime Minister m 1952- — ^to attempt to form a new admmis- 
tration. M. Pmay accepted this task, announced his intention 
of forming a government on as broad a basis as possible, and 
began conbultatious with the various political parties. On 
Feb. 10, however, he informed President Coty tliat he had liad 
to abandon the attempt as he had been unable to secure the 
support of the Socialists and the M.R.P. The Social Republicans 
(Gaullists) liad also adopted a non-committal attitude and 
had made a number of reservations to his proposed programme. 

President Coty thereupon requested M. Pierre Pflimlm 
(M.R.P.), a specialist in agricultural policy and a member of 
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many post-war governraents, to form a new administration. 
After four days of consultations, howe\er, M. Pfiiinim relin- 
quished the task after he had failed to enlist the support of 
the Socialists and Gauilists, and after the Radical Mmisters 
in M. Mendes-France’s Government had intimated that they 
'Were not prepared to take office under him- M. Pfiimlm 
accordingly informed President Coty — at dawn on Feb. 14 — 
that he had been unable to form an admmistration. 

The President then entrusted the task of forming a govern- 
ment to M. Christian Pmeau (Socialist), 's\ho accepted the 
commission and began further consultations -with the party 
leaders. Although he failed to obtain support from the rigiit- 
wing parties— the Gauilists, Dissident Gauilists (A.R.S.), 
Independent Republicans, and Paysam — or from the Overseas 
Independents, he nevertheless succeeded in enlisting the 
support of the Radicals, the M.R.P,, and the U.D.S.R, group, 
in addition to that of his O'wn party. On Feb. 17, accordingly, 
M. Pineau formed a Cabmet based on a coalition of the 
Socialists, Radicals, M.R.P., and U.D.S.R., and including also 
three Gaiillist Ministers who, it w'as announced, had accepted 
“ technical portfolios in a personal capacity and not as 
members of their party. 

The Cabinet formed by M. Pineau was as follows . M. Christian 
Pineau (Socialist), Prime Minister and Foreipm Affairs; M. Yvon 
Delbos (Radical) and M. Robert Schuman (M R P.), Deputy Premiers ; 
M. Edouard Bounefous (U.D.S R ), Minister of State in charge of 
Relations with NATO and the Council of Europe *, M. Bourg^s- 
Maunoury (Radical), Interior ; M. Robert Lecourt (M.R.P. ), National 
Defence; M. Robert Lacoste (Socialist), Finance and Economic 
Affairs ; M. Mbert Gazier (Socialist), Social Affairs (Labour, Health, 
and Ci'dl Service) ; Senator Jean Berthoin (Radical), Education ; 
M. Andrd Morice (Radical), Public Works and Transport ; M. 
Maurice Lemaire (Gaullist), Reconstruction ; M. Jean -Mane Louvel 
(M,R.P,), Industry and Commerce ; M. Ren6 Cbarpentier (MRP), 
j^^iculture ; M. Gaston Defferrc (Socialist), Overseas Territories ; 
M. Jean Legaret (U.D.S.R.), War Veterans ; M. Joseph Dumas 
(M.R.P.), Posts and Telegraphs. No appointment was made to the 
portfolio of Justice. Only two of the new Mmisters — M. Charpentier 
and M. L^aret — ^had not held office in any previous government. 

It was disclosed that General Comiglion-Molmier and M. Pierre 
Fern (both GauHists) had declined the portfolios of National Defence 
and of Posts and Telegraphs respectively. 

M. Pineau presented his Cabmet to the National Assembly on 
Feb. 18 for a vote dHnvestiiure, and outlined the policy which 
his Government intended to pursue. In the early hours of 
Feb. 19, however, he failed (by 312 votes to 268) to obtam a 
vote of confidence, and consequently handed liis resignation 
to President Coty. 

Tt> the course of his speech M Pmeau undertook to secure the 
ratification of the London and Pans agreements (still pendmg in the 
Council of the Republic) with “ the least possible delay.” He also 
emphasized that his Government would lose no opportumty of 
promoting negotiations between the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Umon for an international detente leading to a general reduction m 
armaments ; that they would seek to supplement the Pans and London 
agreements by an arms pool ” between the signatory countries, m 
which British participation 'was essential ” ; and that, without 
renouncing “ European ” Ideas, they would not try to establish “ over- 
ambitious ” pohtical organizations but would seek to make progress by 
necessary stages, such as the creation of specialized transport or power 
communities. 

M Pineau outlined his North African policy as follows : (1) In 
Tunisia, the Government would implement the ** Carthage agree- 
ment” concluded between M. Mend^-Franoe and the Bevlical 
Government on July 31, 1954 [i e. the agreement conferring home 
rule on Tunisial. (2) In Morocco, the Government would try to 
create an association with France ” based on inter-dependence and 
reciprocal understanding.” (3) In Algeria, social and economic 
reforms would be accompanied by a policy whereby ” native popula- 
tions would be admitted to the rights that flow from French 
citizenship.” 

As regards internal policy, M. Pinean said that his Government's 
programme would include, inter aha, increased investment in agri- 
culture ; continued progress in the re-equipment and modermzation 
of French industry generally ; the raising of the statutory mimmum 
wage isala'ire mimmum) ; and action to suppress tax evasions. He 
announced that he would seek a three-month extension of the special 
economic powers that had been conferred on M. Mend6s-France's 
Government 

As stated above, M Pineau failed to obtain a vote of confidence 
from the Assembly. The 312 adverse votes comprised 98 Communists 
and progressLstes, 54 Gauilists, 46 Paysaris and Ind^peitdants Paysans, 
44 Independent Republicans, 30 Dissident Gauilists (A.R.S.), 16 
Overseas Independents, 12 Radicals, 9 U.D S.R. deputies, and 3 
non-inscrits, whilst the 268 votes oast for M. Pineau comprised 105 
Socialists, 80 M.R P., 57 Radicals, 12 U.D.S.R , 7 Gauilists, 1 Paysan, 
1 Dissident Gaullist and 5 non'insents. There were 38 abstentions, 
including 10 Independent Republicans and 9 Gauilists. 

Following M. Pmeau’s defeat m the National Assembly, 
President Coty called upon M. Edgar Faure (Radical), Porei^ 
Minister during the last fortnight of M. Mend^s-France’s 


Government, and formerly Minister of Finance, to form an 
administration. During the next three days (Feb. 20-23) iM. 
Faure obtained assurances of support from ail the political 
parties except the Socialists, Communists, and 0\erseas 
Independents, and, m consequence, formed a Government on 
Feb. 23 dra'wn from the Radical, Gaullist, M.R.P., Independent 
Republican, Paysan, U.D S.R. and Dissident Gaullist parties. 
[The Socialists informed M. Faure that thej could not support 
any government whose economic policy fell short of the pro- 
gramme that had been outimed to the Assembly by M. Pineau.] 
The membership of the new Cabinet — ^the 20th since the 
liberation — was as follow’s : 


M. Edgar Faure (Radical) . . 

M. Gaston Palewski (Gaullist) 

M. Antoine Pinay (Ind. Repubhean) 
M. Robert Schuman {.\I.R.P.) 
General Joseph Koenig (Gaullist) . . 

M. Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
(Radical) . 

M. Pierre Pfiimlm (]M.R.P.) 

Senator Jean Berthom (Radical) . . 
M. Pierre-Henri Teitgen {M.R.P.) . 

M. Paul Bacon (M.R.P.) . . 

General Edouard Cornighon- 
Molmier (Gaullist) 

M. Andre Morice (Radical) 

M. Jean Sourbet (Ind. Paysan) 
Senator Roger Duchet 
(Ind. Republican) 

M. Bernard Lafay (Radical) 

M. Raymond Triboulet (Gaullist) . . 
M. Edouard Bonnefous (U.D.S.R.) 
M. Paul Antler (Paysan) . . 

M. Pierre July (Dissident Gaullist) 


Prime Minister. 

Mmister attached to the 
Presidence du ConseiL 

Foreign Affairs 

Justice, 

National Defence and 
Armed Forces. 

Interior. 

Finance and Economic 
Affairs. 

Education. 

Overseas Territories 
(France d’^ouire-mer) 

Labour & Social Security- 

Public Works and Trans- 
port. 

Industry and Commerce. 

Agriculture. 

Reconstruction and 
Housing. 

Public Health and Popu- 
lation. 

War Veterans. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Merchant Marine. 

Moroccan and Tunisian 
Affairs. 


M, Faure presented his Cabmet to the National Assembly 
on the same day (Feb. 23) and was given a vote dhnvestifure by 
369 votes to 210, a majority of 159. He outlined his Govern- 
ment’s policy m a short speech which is summarized below. 

As regards internal policy, M. Fanre said that the Government 
would set itself the following ” technical ” obiectives before June 30, 
1956 ; (1) the raising of tbe industrial production index from its 
present level of 153 points (1938 = 100) to 180 points ; (2) the 
raising of the standard of Imng by at least seven per cent, either 
through increases m 'wages or reductions in prices and taxation; 
(3) a seven per cent rise m the total revenue of agriculture, calculated 
on the basis of the size of the harvest, prices of agricultural products, 
and costs of production ; (4) equilibrium in the balance of pa'vments 
without any external aid of a ” non-economic ” character. In 
addition, he proposed to prepare before April, 1955, a plan of social 
reforms which would provide, iTvter aha, for wage lucreases linked with 
the rise m the national income. He also pledged his Government to 
the maintenance of fnU employment, intensification of the house- 
construction programme, continued efforts to combat excessive 
alcoholism, and measures to check tax evasions, m which connexion 
he announced his intention of presenting a tax reform Bill before 
the summer. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, M. Faure said that the Government 
would complete the ratification of the London and Paris agreements 
in the shortest possible space of time. He pointed out that although 
the agreements involved the limited rearmament of Western Germany, 
they also brought the German Federal Republic into the community 
of Western nations — a result which was ** worth the sacrifices we 
make for it ” Whilst proceeding with the ratification of the London 
and Paris agreements, the Government would at the same time seek 
every opportunity for East-West peace by negotiation “ As soon 
as the agreements are ratified,” M Faure declared, ” I shall propose 
that a study be undertaken, together with our allies, of the conditions 
for negotiations both in Europe and Asia ” The two bases of the 
Government's foreign policy — an assiduous search for peace through 
every opportunity for negotiation,” and the orgamzation of Western 
security in ” irrevocable fidelity ” to the Atlantic alliance — could, it 
was hoped, lead to a general and controlled reduction of armaments. 

As regards North Africa, M, Faure said that his Government would 
strive for the implementation of the ” Carthage agreement,” and 
expressed his conviction that Franco -Tunisian agreement could be 
reached if both sides respected the ” fundamental principles ” already 
accepted. In Algeria — ^which, with Metropolitan France, comprised 
” a unity which nothing will be able to compromise ” — ^the Govern- 
ment would carry out political, economic and social reforms, whilst 
maintaining the existing status. 

The 369 votes cast for M. Faure on the vote dhnvesiiture comprised 
76 M R.P., 67 Radicals, 59 Gauilists, 53 Independent RepubUcans, 
48 Paysam and Independanfs Paysam^ 29 Dissident Gauilists, 17 
U.D.S.R., 16 Overseas Independents, and 4 nominscrUs, The 210 
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Opposing votes comprised 1G5 Socialists, 98 Commtmists and pro- 
gressisfes, six non-tTiscnts, and one U.D.S.R, deputy There were 
37 abstentions, inelnding 9 Ganllists, S Radicals (among them M 
Mendes-France, a member of the same party as M. Fanre), 6 F. 
and 5 U D.S R. deputies. 

M. Edgar Faure (46), a financial and economic expert, had 
previously held the Premiership for a short period from Jan. 18 
to Feb. 28, 1952. In June, 1953, he became Minister of Fmanee 
under M. Laniel (for "^hom he prepared an 18-month plan of 
French economic expansion — the Faure plan ”), and con- 
tinued to hold that office under M. Mendes-France until liis 
appomtment as Foreign Mmister a fortnight before the fall of 
the late Government. A deputy for the Jura depariemenU he is 
one of the youngest men to hold the office of Prime Minister. 
[A biography of M. Faure is gi\ en on page 12014, coi. one.] 

With the exception of M. Gaston Palewsld, M. Tnboulet, M. July, 
M. Sourbet and M. Lafay, all the other Ministers had previously 
held Cabinet office. M Schuman (architect of the “ Schuman Plan, 
and formerly Foreign Minister), M. Pinay, and M. Pflimlin, however, 
had not been members of any Government since 1952, and M. Antier 
since 1951. Short biographies of Ministers entering the Cabinet for 

the first time are given below : . ^ a -rk ..a 

M. Gaston Palewski (54), a founder-member of the Gaullist Party 
(R.P.P.) and one of the closest associates of General de Ganlle, 
commanded a night-bomber sQ.iiadron during the 1939-40 campaign, 
escaped to London and joined General de Gaulle after the Bordeai^ 
armistice, and subsequently commanded the Free French Forces m 
Fast Africa (1941-42). Thereafter he served as Directeur du Cabinet 
to General de Gaulle in London, Algiers, and (after the liberction) 
Paris, until January 1946. He is a deputy for the Seine department 
and a Vice-President of the National Assembly. It was r^orted m 
the French 'Press that his duties as Minister attached to the rresidence 
du Consnl would include responsibility for matters relating to 


atomic energy, ^ 

M. Raymond Triboulet (48), a farmer, and Editor-in-Cluef of La 
rresse Paysanne, spent ten months as a prisoner-of-war in Germany, 
took an active part in the Resistance movement after his release, and 
was secretary of the comite de libdraiion in the Calvados department 
Ho served as a regional inspector in the Rhineland-Palatinate CFr^ch 
Zone of Germany) before entering the National Assembly in 1946 as 

a deputy for Calvados. , ^ . x-u -rw. 

M. Pierre July (48), a lawyer, served with distmction m the French 
Forces of the Interior (F.F I.) during the German occupation He 
was captured by the Gestapo, tortured, and deported to the Buchen- 
wald concentration camp, but managed to escape before h^ arrival 
there. Entering the National Assembly after the war, he h^ be^ 
a member successively of the P.R.L. (right-wing conseiwative) party, 
the R P.F., and the Dissident Gaullists (A.R.S.). He is president of 
the Assembly’s Commission for Overseas Territories, and served as 
a State Secretary in the Laniel Cabmet. 

M Jean Sourbet (54), a vnne-grower, is a deputy for Gironde, 
president of the Independants Paysans group in the A^embly, and 
chairman of the Assembly’s Commission des Boissons (Dnnto Com- 
mission). He was a State Secretary in the Faure Cabinet of 195^ 

M. Bernard Lafay (49), a doctor of medicine, is president of the 
Paris Municipal Council (Mayor of Paris). He played a distingi^hed 
part in the Resistance movement, particularly in the organization of 
medical services, and had been a member of the Council ot the 
Republic since 1946 before Ms election to the National Assembly m 
1951 He has done notable work for child health and welfare, particu- 
larly m the care of children sufCering from infantile paralyris and 
tuberculosis. He held State SecretarysMps in the first Faure Cabinet 


and also under M. Laniel .ja 

Of the 19 Ministers in the new Government, eight voted for the 
ratification of the London and Paris agreements duri^ the National 
Assembly’s debate (MM. Faure, Bourg^s-Maunoury, f^^irilin, Morice, 
Lafav, Triboulet, Bonnefous, and General Corniglion-Molmier) ; 
four voted against the agreements (MM. Palewski, Teitgen, Bac^on, 
and Antier) ; and five abstained (MM. Pinay, Schunian, Soimbet, 
July, and General Koemg). Senators Berthoin and Duchet, as 
members of the Council of the Republic, had not yet had an 
opportunity of voting on the agreements. 

M. Faure appointed seven Secretaries of State in his new 
Government— M. Jean M^dicui (Radical) and M. Leopold 
Senffhor (Overseas Independent), State Secretaries to the 
Prdsidence du Conseil ; M. Henri Laforest (Radical), Relations 
withthe Associated States ; M. Jean Crouzier(Ind. Republican), 
National Defence and Armed Forces ; M. Gilbert Jules (gtadical). 
Finance and Budget; M. Pierre Abelin (M.R.F.), Economic 
Affairs ; M. Maurice Bayrou (GauUist), France dmire-rruT, 
M. M^dicin (Mayor of Nice) was placed in charge of relations 
between the Prdsidence du Conseil and Parliament, whilst M. 
Senghor (a Senegalese) was given responsibility for questions 
relatmg to economic research. The former Ministry for Relations 
with the Associated States of Indo-China was replaced by a 
State Secretaryship under M. Laforest, a lawyer with a 
distinguished wax record. 

M Faure’s Government, with 19 Ministers and seven State 
Secrkanes, was the smallest since 194T. At the time of its M 
the Mend^-France Government had 20 Ministers and 17 
State Secretaries. — (Le Monde, Paris * Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 14008 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM - NEW ZEALA^TO.-— Wairakei 
Heavy Water Project. - Formation of Joint U.K.-N.Z. 
Company (Geothermal Development Ltd.). 

Tlie U.K. Atomic Energy Authority announced on Feb. 21 
that a new company — Geothermal Development Ltd.— -had 
been incorporated to undertake the construction of a factoiy 
and the subsequent production of hea\y water and elertnc 
power from geothermal steam in the Wairakei district of New 
Zealand The company would have a capital of £30,000, of 
which the N.Z. Government and the Authority (who would be 
the sole shareholders) would pay £20,000 and £10,000 res- 
pectivelv. The remamder of the company’s capital require- 
ments would be met by loans ; those for the heavy water 
plant (estimated at £2,000,000) would come from the Authority 
and those for the electric power equipment (estimated at 
£4,000,000) from the N.Z. Government. 

It was stated that the company’s board of directors would comprise 
three representatives of the N.Z. Government and two from the 
U K Atomic Enei^ Authority. The first directors would be . 
For the Authority . Sir Donald Perrott (member for finance and 
admimstration) and 3^Ir. A. S. White (head of the chemical engmeermg 
division at the Atomic Energy Research Estabhstoent, Harwell) 
For the N.Z Government : Mr. B. C. Ashwin (Secretary of the 
Treasury) (chairman), Mr. A. B Davenport (general manager. State 
Hydro-Electno Depaitment). and Mr. C. W.C. Turner (En^eer-m- 
Chiel. Ministry of Works) The annoxmoement added that Dr B . 
Marsden, a former head of the N.Z. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, would be associated with the Board 

The announcement said that it was envisaged that production 
of heavy water would begin late in 1957, and of electric power 
a few months later. The mitial plant would produce electric 
power at a rate of about 40,000 kw. and a “ useful ” tonnage 
of heavy water for nuclear power reactors.- — (Times - Finanmal 
Times - Directorate of Information, Wellington) (137^4 ^•) 

Note. The Scientific Correspondent of the Financial Times 
explained on Feb. 22 that heavy water was an important “moderator” 
material which could be used m place of graphite m atomic reactors, 
and recalled that an experimental heavy water reactor, JDimple^^ 
had been working at Harwell since August 1954 (^e 13729 D) 
Although heavy water reactors could be smaller than graphite- 
moderated ones, were cheaper to build, and were in ways more 

efficient, the high cost of heavy water (about £75,000 a to^n) had 
hitherto been a drawback to their use However, ^ the Wairakei 
nlant would produce heavy water at about £48,000 a ton, it was 
riiought that It might be able to produce atomic po^r more cheaply. 


B. UNITED NATIONS. — New Soviet Representative 
on Security Council. 

It was announced in Moscow on March 3 that M. Arkady 
Sobolev had been appointed Soviet permanent representative 
on the U.N. Security Council in place of the late M. Vyshinsky. 
M. Sobolev had held the posts of secretary-general m the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, political adviser to the Soviet C.-in-C. m 
Germany, and Ambassador in Warsaw, and had been Assistant 
Secretary-General for Security Council Affairs at the United 
Nations from 1946-49. He had been acting Soviet representative 
on the Security Council since M. Vyshmsky’s death m November. 
(United Nations Review, New York) (Prev. rep. 13963 A.) 

C. NORTH KOREA. — Proposed Resumption of 
Relations with Japan. 

Pyongyang radio announced on Feb. 25 that (Jeneral Nam H, 
the Premier and Foreign Mmister of North Korea, had proposed 
to the new Japanese Prime Minister (Mr. Hatoyama) that 
negotiations should be opened with a view to e^blishing 
friendly relations between their two countries. The North 
Korean offer followed the recent statements by Mr. Hatoyama 
and M. Molotov expressuig the desire for normal relations 
between Japan and the Soviet Union. (Le Monde, Paris) 

^ (Prev. rep. 14005 A.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Steel Production. 

U S. steel production m 1954 totalled 88,311,652 tons, 
compared with the record figure of. 

The country’s steel capacity was estimated at 124,330,410 tons 
at the begmnmg of 1954, and over the year as a whole steel 
plants operated at T1 per cent of theoreW capacity. 
fNew York Times) (Prev. rep. 13444 D-) 

E. UNTEED KINGDOM. — CivU Service. 

A White Paper published on Feb. 25 showed that the nurnber 
of non-mdustrial Civil Servants at Dec. 31, 1954, totalled 
683,380, as compared with 668,536 on ^n. 1, 1953 a declme 
of over 35,000 in the past two years. — (Times) (iz93$ BO 
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A. FINLAND* — Political Developmeats, i$5i-54. - 
Cabinet Crises. - General Elections. 

Political developments m Finland during the past four years, 
summarized belo'n under cross-headmgs, were characterized by 
a series of recurrent Cabinet crises, due primarily to differences 
betw'een the political parties on questions of economic policy 
and, in particular, on measures to check the continual rise in 
the cost of living. Two general elections w^ere held durmg this 
period (m 1951 and 1954) and a succession of Cabmets formed 
by Dr. Kekkoiien, Dr. Tuomioja, M. Torngren, and again by 
Dr. Kekkonen in October, 1954, as described below’ : 

The General Elections of 1951. Tlie three-partv Cabinet formed m 
March 1950 by Dr Urho Kekkonen (see 10790 C) encountered 
serious difSeulties towards the end of that year as a result of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the continued rise m the cost of living 
Drastic increases m the cost of food, clothing, and fuel led to demands 
for higher wages by many mdustrial unions, to a senes of widespread 
strikes in the metallurgical and timber industries durmg the autumn 
of 1950, and to a threat of a general strike, which was only averted 
after the Government had agreed to wage increases in the two 
industries mentioned. In November, 1950, Dr. Kekkonen invited all 
parties to join a national coalition and, after prolonged negotiations, 
tbe Social Democrats agreed to enter his Cabinet (hitherto a coahtion 
of the Agrarian Party, the Swedish People’s Party, and the Liberals) 
On Jan. 17, 1951, the Kekkonen Government was accordingly 
remodelled to include seven Agrarians, seven Social Democrats, two 
Swedish People’s Party representatives, and one Liberal, but on 
March 20 the Social Democratic Party withdrew from the Cabmet m 
protest against a proposed 43 per cent mcrease m the rents of certam 
types of houses President Paasikivi subsequently dissolved the 
Fmnish Diet and ordered general elections for July 2-3, 1951 The 
results of these elections were as follows, comparison hemg given 
with the former (1948) elections : 



Votes 

Percentage 

Seats 


1951 

1951 

1948 

1951 

1948 

Social Democrats 

479,998 

26.4 

26.3 

53 

54 

Agrarians 

Popular Democrats 

425,747 

23.4 

24.2 

51 

56 

(Communists) 

390,647 

21 4 

20 0 

43 

38 

Conservatives 

265,188 

14.5 

17.1 

28 

33 

Swedish People’s Party . 
Finnish People’s Party 

137,151 

7 5 

7.7 

15 

14 

(Liberals) 

102,894 

5.6 

3.9 

10 

5 


The principal features of the elections, as compared with those of 
1948, were (a) the replacement of the Agrarians by the Social 
Democrats as the largest party in the Diet (a ttmcameral chamber of 
200 members) ; (b) the gains made by the Popular Democrats 

(Commumsts and pro-Commumsts) and the Finnish People’s Party, 
the latter bemg a new orgamzation based on the amalgamation of 
the Liberal Party and certam Right-wing groups ; and (c) the setback 
to the Agrarian and Conservative parties, both of which lost votes 
to the Social Democrats, the Popular Democrats, and the Finnish 
People’s Party 

The Kekkonen Cabmet of 1951. Following the elections. Dr 
Kekkonen formed a new Cabmet on Sept. 20, 1951, based on a 
coalition between the Agrarians, the Social Democrats, and the 
Swedish People’s Party, and mcludmg one non-party member Its 
membership was Dr. Urho Kekkonen (Agrarian), Prime Mimster , 
Dr. Sakari Tuomioia (non-party), Foreign Affairs , Professor Vamo 
Sukselainen (Agrarian), Interior , M Sven Hogstrom (Swedish 
People’s Party), Justice ; M Emil Skog (Social Democrat), Defence , 
M. Penna Tervo (Social Democrat), Trade and Industry ; M. Vilio 
Rantala (Social Democrat), Finance , M. IVInkki (Agrarian), Deputy 
Minister of Fmance , M Remo Oittinen (Social Democrat), Educa- 
tion j M Ralf Torngren (Swedish People’s Party), Social Welfare , 
M. Emil Hnunonen (Social Democrat) and M Lauri Murtomaa 
(Agrarian), Deputy Mimsters of Social Welfare , M Martti Miettimen 
(Agrarian), Agriculture ; M. Martti Lepisto (Social Democrat) and 
M Emil Luukka (Agrarian), Deputy Mimstors of Agriculture ; 
M Onni Peltonen (Social Democrat), Transport and Public Works ; 
M Kleemola (Agrarian), Deputy Minister of Transport and Public 
Works The three parties represented m the Cabinet had 119 members 
m the new Diet, out of a total of 200 

Cabinet Crises m 1952. Following differences with his own party 
(the Agrarians) on questions relating to economic stabilization — and, 
m particular, on the Cabinet’s decision to reduce the price of butter, 
which was opposed by the Agrarians — Dr Kekkonen tendered his 
resignation to President Paasikivi on March 21, 1952, but subsequently 
agreed to withdraw it and to xemam m office On Oct. 16 Dr. 
Kekkonen again announced his resignation after differences between 
the Agrarians and the Social Democrats, but was once more persuaded 
to withdraw it and to continue in office. [The dispute lu the Cabmet 
had arisen after the Social Democrats had annonnced that they 
would only agree to a general increase m rents on condition that the 
Agrarians co-operated m measures to stabilize agricultural prices. 
An agreement to this effect was reached after Dr Kekkonen had 
withdrawn his intended resignation.] 

Two Social Democratic members of the Cabinet — Peltonen 
(Minister of Transport and Public Works) and M. Lepisto (Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture) — ^resigned on Nov. 28, 1952, after allegations 
by the Attorney-General that they had misappropriated public 
funds for the benefit of a private concern. They were succeeded 
respectively by M Karj alainen and M. Tiainen, both Social Democrats. 


Social Democrats leave Government Coalition. - Resignation of 
Dr. Kekkonen after Cabmet Reshuffle. Growing differences between 
the Agrarians and the Social Democrats on economic policy led on 
June 27, 1953, to the resignation of Dr. Kekkonen A fortnight 
earlier Dr. Kekkonen had told tbe Social Democrats that the eeonopaic 
situation was so serious that it could be solved “ not by political 
compronuses but only by recogmtion of economic facts, however 
impleasant.” Among the measures he proposed to take was an 
aU -round 10 per cent reduction m wage-rates, which, however, was 
strongly opposed by the Social Democrats on the ground that prices 
shonld be cut before wages Differences were also reported on the 
question of possible devaluation of the currency, which had been 
recommended m certam circles but on which no action was taken. 
[It was pointed out by foreign press conespondents in Helsinki that, 
after a period of exceptionally favourable trade terms for timber and 
wood-pulp products (commodities which dominate Fmnish exports), 
both prices and demand from abroad had fallen to an extent which 
threatened Finland with serious unemployment and with inability 
to pay for her exports 3 

After M August Fagerholm (the Social Democratic leader, and 
Prime Munster before Dr Kekkonen took office in 1950) had declined 
an invitation by President Paasikivi to form a new Government, 
Dr. Kekkonen succeeded on July 9 in forming an admmistration (his 
fourth smee 1950) based on the Agrarian and Swedish People’s 
parties, together with three non-party members As compared with 
the former Cabmet, Hr. Ralf Torngren (leader of the Swedish People’s 
Party) took over the Foreign Mimstry from Dr Tuomioja ; M. 
Kleemola (formerly Deputy Mimster of Transport) became Mimster 
of Defence , M. Teuvo Aura (a non-party expert) became Mimster 
of Trade ; M Juho Niukkanen (Agrarian) became Minister of 
Fmance, with Dr Nils Memander (Swedish People’s Party) as Deputy 
Minister, M Johannes Virolamen became Minister of Education, 
M Lauri Hietanen (head of the Sok co-operative movement, and a 
non-party member) succeeded M. Torngren as Mmister for Social 
Welfare ; I^Ime. Vieno Simonen (Agrarian), the only woman member 
of the Cabmet, became Deputy Mimster for Social Welfare , and 
M Eero Makinen (a non-party expert and industrialist) became 
Mmister of Transport and Public Works, with M Kosti Eskola as 
Deputy Minister The other non-Socialist members of the former 
Government retained their existmg portfolios 

The new Cabinet — a minority administration dependent for 
support upon the Opposition parties — ^fell on Nov. 4, 1953, on which 
date Dr. Kekkonen tendered his resignation after the Opposition 
had moved a motion of no-confidence in the Government’s housing 
policy 

TheTuomioja Cabinet of 1953. At the request of President Paasikivi, 
Dr. Sakari Tuomioia (Governor of the Bank of Finland, and non- 
party Foreign Mimster m Dr. Kekkonen’s earlier Cabinets) agreed 
to try and form a coalition government on as broad a basis as possible. 
After inter-party negotiations, he succeeded on Nov 16, 1953, in 
forming a Ministry representing all the parties except the Social 
Democrats and Popular Democrats. It was agreed, however, that the 
new administration would be merely of a ** caretaker ” character, 
and that its members would serve in an individual capacity and not 
as representatives of the political parties to which they belonged 

The membership of the new Cabmet was Dr Sakari Tuomioia 
(non-party). Prime Minister , M Ralf Torngren (Swedish People's 
Party), Foreign Affairs , M. Heikki Kanmsto (Fmnish People’s 
Party), Interior , M Remo Kuuskoski (Fmmsh People’s Party), 
Justice; M Dili Hetemfi.ki (Conservative), Defence, Dr Tnure 
Jimnila (Agrarian), Fmance , Pastor Arvo Salminen (Conservative), 
Education ; Dr Kalle Jutila (Swedish People’s Party), Agriculture , 
M Henrik Kullberg (Swedish People’s Party), Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture Hr Erik Serlachras (Swedish People’s Party), Com- 
mimications ; Hr. Aulis Juuttila (non-party). Deputy Mmister of 
Communications . M. Teuvo Aura (non-party), Trade and Industry , 
Professor Esa Kaitila (Conservative), Social Affairs; Mme Irma 
Helena Karvikko (Finnish People’s Party), Deputy Mimster of 
Social Affairs. 


The General Elections of 1954. The new Government, however, 
failed to resolve the differences between the parties on matters of 
econoimc policy, with the result that President Paasikivi dissolved 
the Diet on Dec. 8, 1953, m preparation for new geneial elections. 
These took place on March 7-8, 1954, with the following result 

Votes Seats 

Social Democrats . . 511,043 54 

Agrarians . . • 470,063 53 

Popular Democrats . 417,276 43 

Conservatives . 239,412 24 

Finnish People’s Party . . 148,438 13 

Swedish People’s Party 132,088 13 


As compared with the 1951 elections, the biggest gams were mad© 
by the Finnish People’s Partv (which won three additional seats and 
increased its poll by 53,000) and the Agrarians (two seats gamed, 

44.000 more votes) The Social Democrats gamed a seat and polled 

30.000 more votes than m 1951, whilst the representation of the 
Popular Democrats (who increased their poll by 29,000) remained 
unchanged The Conservatives suffered a further setback by losing 
four seats and dropping 25,000 votes, whilst the Swedish People’s 
Party lost two seats and polled 5,000 votes fewer than in 1951. Out 
of some 2,500,000 registered voters, 1,993,128 went to the polls 
(77 per cent, compared with 75 per cent m 1951). 

The Torngren Cabinet of 1954. After the Social Democrats had 
declined President Paasikivi’s invitation to form a new Government, 
and had refused to enter into a coahtion under Dr. Kekkonen, the 
leader of the Swedish People’s Party (Hr. Torngren) succeeded on 
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May 5, 1954. after a fire-week political cHsw, in forming an admims- 
tmtion representing all parties? except the Finnish People’s Party 
and the Popular Democrats. Its membership was . Hr Half 
Torngren (Sueclisb Peo]ile*s Party), Prime Minister ; Dr. T^rho 
Kekkonen (Agnirian), Foreign ^lini^ter ; M. Vamo Lcskinen (Social 
Dcmotiat), Interior; M. Yrjo Piii»akka (ConserTativel, Justice; 
M. Johannes Sukselaineii (Agrarian), Finance , M Emil Skog (Social 
Democnit) Defence; M. Maitti Miettunen (Agriirian), Communn a- 
tions ; M. Toimi '^unm (Social Democrat), Deputy Minister of 
Commiinjcalions ; M. Viljam Kalliokoski (Agrarian), Agrnnlture; 
M. Haimes TUiinen (Social Democrat), Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture ; M Penna Tervti (Social Democrat), iWde and Industry ; 
M. Johannes Virolamen (Agrarian). Education ; Mme, Tynne Laivo- 
Larson (Social Democrat), Social Affairs; Mme. Vieno Simoneu 
(Agmnan), Deputy Minister of social Affairs. 

The Kekkonen Cabinet of 1954. The Torngron Cabinet resigned 
on Oct. 14, 1954. after the Agrarian and Social Democratic Ministers 
had spilt ovei the Government’s proposals to reduce the cost of 
living, whith had u«en by 4 per cent since 1951. Whereas M. 
Torngren bad proposed cheaper food by State subsidies, together 
with purchase tax reductions on a number of consumer goods, the 
Agrarians wanted higher prices for farm products than the subsidies 
would cover, whilst the Social Democrats insisted on lower food 
prices and the complete removal of purchase tax on a number of 
goods. On Oct. 17 the Finnish Trade Union Federation, warned the 
Government that it would call a general strike for Nov. 1 unless the 
cost of living was brought down to the level of 1951, when stabilization 
of wages and prices had started. The Federation emphasized that 
prices had risen by four per cent during the three-year period whilst 
wages had remained unaltered, and that its claim for a general 
increase in wage-rates was therefore fully justified. 

On Oct. 19, however, the Agrarian and Social Democratic parties 
reached agreement on a jomt plan to reduce the cost of living, the 
principal features of which were : (1) a reduction in the prices of 
milk, butter, sugar, cereals, and sausage products by State subsidies ; 
(^) reductions in the purcliase tax on food, clothing and textiles , 

(3) an increase in subsidies to farmers (equivalent to £4,500,000) ; 

(4) the adoption of a new system for linking wages with the cost-of- 
living index, as recommended by the Finnish T.U Federation ; 

(5) a reduction in the bank rate from 6 to 5 per cent, together with a 
per cent reduction in interest rates for housing loans. It was 

estimated that these measures would reduce the cost of living from 
104 points to 98, in terms of 1951 « 100. 

Following this agreement. Dr. Kekkonen formed a new Cabinet 
on Oct. 20 based on a coalition of the Agrarians and Social Democrats, 
the two largest parties. Its members were . Dr Urho Kekkonen, 
(AgTtUian), Prime Minister; M Johannes Virolamen (Agrarian), 
Foreign AJTairs : M. Vamo Leskinen (Social Democrat), Interior ; 
M. Penna Tervo (Social Democrat). Finance ; M. Veikko Vennamo 
(Agrarian), Deputy Minister of Finance; M. Emil Skog (Social 
Democrat), Defence ; Mme. Kaerttu Saalasti (Agrarian), Education ; 
M. Viljani Kalliokoski (Agrarian), Agriculture ; M. Martti Miettunen 
(Agraiiau), Communications ; M. Hannes Tiainen (Social Democrat), 
Deputy ]\Iinister of Communications : M Aare Simonen (Social 
Demot rat). Trade and ad interna Justice ; M. Onni Peltoneu (Social 
Democrat), Social Affairs : Mme. Tynne Leivo-Larson (Social Demo- 
crat), Deputy Minister of Social Affairs. 

Dr. Kekkonen announced his resignation on Dec. 17, 1954, after 
the Finnish Diet had refused to approve a Bill conferring spciial 
powers on the Go\ eminent to prolong State control- [The Govern- 
ment had received 140 votes out of 191, but needed a five-sixths 
majority for the adoption of such legislation 1 After Dr. Tuomioja 
had declined an invitation from President Paasikivi to form a new 
admimstration, Dr. Kekkonen agreed on Dec. 19 to withdraw his 
resignation, and annoimced that the Government would draw up a 
modified Special Powers Bill which would be submitted to the Opposi- 
tion prirties before it was presented in the Diet. 

Dt. Sakari Tuomioja, the former Prime Mmister, was 
appointed Ambassador to the United Kingdom in November, 
and arrived in London on Feb. 28, 1955, to take up his post. 
His predecessor, M. Ossian boravuo, liad been appointed 
Ambassador in W arsaw. Dr. Tuomioja is Finnish representative 
on the International Monetary Fund and, as stated above, 
had been Governor of the Bank of Fmland for several years. 
(Berlingske Tidende, Lopenliagen - Poiitiken, Copenliagen - 
Svenska Dagbladet, Stockiiolm - Times - Manchester Guardian 
- New York Times - Le Monde, Fans) (Prev. rep. 10790 C.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Senator Wayne Morse joins 
Democratic Party. 

Senator Wayne Morse (Oregon), who resigned from the 
Republican party m October, 1952, and had smee then sat as 
an Independent, otbcially registered as a Democrat on Feb. 18. 
As an Independent he had voted with tlie Democrats on all 
major issues ; as the Democrats had only one more seat in 
the Senate than the Republicans after the 1954 mid-term 
elections, his vote iiad been decisne in giving the Democrats 
a majority and enabimg them to take over the chairmanships 
of the Senate committees. As a result of Senator INiorse’s lomial 
adlierence to the Democrats, party representation in the 
Senate will be : DemcK*rat8 49, Repiibluans, 47. 

(New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 13797 A, p. 13982 5 12526 B.) 


B. ANTHROPOLOGY. -- The Filtdown Hoax.” 

It was established durmg 1953 and 1954 that the “ Piltdown 
skull,” hitherto believed to be one of the most important anthro- 
pological specimen in existence, was in fact a forgery. The skull, 
originally discovered m a gravel pit at Piltdown (Sussex), had for 
the past 40 years been in the Natural History Museum m London. 

The '‘Piltdown skull” was discovered m 1912 by Mr. Charles 
Dawson, a Hastings solicitor and an amateur antiquarian, ^Ir. 
Dawson had expressed the belief that the gravel pits in the Piltdown 
area (about seven miles from Lewes) were likely sites for fossil remains 
dating from the Pleistocene period, and had asked workmen engaged 
on the site to keep a look-out for such fossils during their excavations. 
In Febniary, 1912, the workmen dug up fragments of a very thick 
human skull (as it was then thought to be) and handed them to Mr. 
Dawson who in turn, took them to Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, then 
Keeper of Oeology at the Natural History Museum, and an authority 
of international reputation. Sir Arthur Woodward, who was greatly 
interested in the discoverv, joined Mr. Dawson in a further examina- 
tion of the Piltdown site, dining which Mr Dawson dug up a fragment 
of a (presumed) human jawbone. In 1913 a distinguished French 
scholar. Father Teilhard de C’hardin, also examined the Piltdown site 
and found a canine tooth (eye-tooth) which was thought to belong to 
the jawbone. Various other fragments, amongthem a bone implement, 
were also found on the site and 111 its immediate neighbourhood. The 
skull, jawbone and teeth were believed by eminent anthropologists to 
belong to a single individual, and were estimated at about 500,000 
years old — i e., dating from the Lower Plecstocene period. For many 
years the I’iltdown fragments had been regarded as among the most 
important finds ever made in the field of anthropological research, 
since they were supposed to belong to one of the earliest types of 
primitive man — a being to which the name of “ Piltdown Man ” or 
Eoanihropus was given. Mr. Dawson, the discoverer of the so-called 
■“ Piltdown Man,” died m 1916. 

The announcement that the Piltdown remains were a forgery 
was first made on Nov. 20, 1 953, by Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark 
(Professor of Anatomy at Oxford), Dr. K. P. Oakley (of the Natural 
History Museum) and Dr. J. S, Weiner (of Oxford University), 
writmg in the Bulletin of the British Museum (Natural History). 

The scientists explained that the various fragments of the Piltdown 
skull had been submitted in 1949 to flLuorme tests to ascertain their 
age, with the following results : (1) whereas the skull itself was 
about 50,000 years old (not 500,000 years, as had origdnallv been 
supposed), the fragments of teeth which were thought to belong to 
it — a large piece of mandible and the canine tooth — were ** actually 
those of a modern ape (chimpanzee or orang-utan) deliberately faked 
to simulate fossil specimens ” ; (2) it had been established that the 
jawbone had been stained with bichromate of potash and iron, a 
fact explicable only by “ the deliberate matching of the jaw of a 
modern ape with the minenilized cranial fragments ” ; (3) the molar 
teeth of the mandible, and also the isolated canine tooth, were found 
to have been artificially pared down. It was therefore evident that 
the jawbone and teeth — which, as stated, belonged to a modern ape, 
and therefore to an animal not represented in contemporary England — 
could only have been brought to Piltdown through some recent agency. 
Tn addition to the fluorine test, entirely independent tests of nitro- 
genous content had been made on the fragments, with identical results. 

The writers added : ” From the evidence which we have obtained 
it is clear that the distinguished palaeontologists and archaeologists 
who took part in the excavations at Piltdown were victims of a most 
elaborate and carefully prepared hoax. Let it be said, however, in 
exoneiation of those who assumed the Piltdown fragments to belong 
to a single individual . . . that the faking of the mandible and canine 
is so extraordinarilv skilful, and the perpetration of the hoax appears 
to have been so entirely unscrupulous and inexplicable, as to find no 
parallel in the history of palaeontological discovery.” 

On June 30, 1954, it was announced that the finds made at 
Piltdown in 1912 w'ere even more fraudulent than had been 
believed at the time of the previous announcement m November, 
1953. This announcement was made by the Director of the 
Natural History Museum — Professor G. R. (now Sir Gavin) de 
Beer — and other eminent scientists at a meeting of the 
Geological Society. 

1+ uas stated at this meeting that the mam points resulting from 
investigations by a number of scientists were as follows: (l) the 
Piltdown jaw was almost certainly that of an immature orang-utan, 
as shown by anatomical evidonce produced by Piofessor Le Gros 
Clark and Dr. Wcinei ; (2) the cramum had been artificially stained 
to match the surrounding gravel, as shown by X-ray analysis carried 
out by Dr. G F. Claringbull and Dr, M. H. Hey, of the Natural 
Hi'sttory Museum ; (3) the canine or eye-tooth had been coloured with 
oil paint, as established bv experts on the staff of the National 
(*allcr3 ’ ' (4) the bone implement found at tho Piltdown site was 
found to have been out with a steel knife, as established by Dr. 
Oaklc'v The Inference, therefore, was that the whole of the remains 
at Piltdown had been “ planted.” 

The above-mentioned findings were set out by Sir Gavin de 
Beer and Dr. Weiner m the Bulletin of the British Museum 
(Natural History) published in January 1955. Dr. Werner 
wrote tliat ‘‘"exhaustive re-examination of all the Piltdown 
finds has completely confirmed the hypothesis of a hoax,” 
whilst Sir Gavin de Beer said tliat it had been established tliat 
” not one of the Piltdown finds genuinely came from Piltdown.” 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Four-Year Roads Pro- I 

gramme. - New Motor Roads. - Proposed Road Tuimel \ 
tmder Firtli of Forth. ' 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation (Mr. Boyd- | 
Carpenter) announced m the House of Commons on Feb. 2 ; 

tliat, “ as a first iiistalnient of an expanded road pro 3 :Tamine,” j 
the Government proposed to authorize an ultimate Exchequer 
expenditure of £147,000,000 on the roads durmg the next four 
years. In addition, they mtended to begm vtork durmg the 
same period on “ certain major projects of formidable cost,” 
including motor roads from London to Yorkshire and from 
Preston tlirough Lancashire to Birmingham, and a crossing 
of the Firth of Forth either by a road bridge or by a new 
method involving the laying of a tube tunnel on the bed of the 
Forth. To enable these projects to be proceeded with rapidly, 
the Government were eonsidermg charging tolls in suitable 
instances. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter explained that it was mtended to continne 
with a substantial programme of road construction and improve- 
ment nntil the roads of this country are adequate for the traffic they 
have to hear.” As there had been few maior improvements and little 
new construction m the road system since 1939, the problem was 
now ‘‘ immense ” and the Government’s plans would take many 
years to complete, hut they were determmed to provide an up-to-date 
road system. The plans included (a) entirely new motor roads of 
the most modem construction ; (6) an ordered senes of major and 
minor works on existing roads mtended to convert them into modern 
all-purpose highwa 3 ^. Owmg to statutory requirements, however, a 
considerable period must elapse before the line of the new roads 
could be determmed and the necessary land acqtured For this reason 
the work to he done m the early years of the programme must be 
mainly on the improvement of existing routes, and pnoiity would 
be given to items which the Government considered to be of the 
greatest urgency for relieving congestion of traflac — particularly 
industrial traffic — and for promoting road safety In selecting these, 
regard had necessarily been paid to such essential prehmmary 
considerations as the state of preparedness of schemes and the 
availability of the land. 

Points from the Minister’s statement are summarized under 
cross-headings below. 

Financial Expenditure. 

The work to be authorized in the financial year 1955-56 would 
represent an ultimate expenditure from the Exchequer of about 
£27,000,000, and the total to be authorized in the following three 
years would involve an ultimate expenditure of about £120,000,000 
This amount, however, would uot include “ expenditure on the very 
large projects of national importance,” and there would also be 
substantial complementary expenditure by local highway authorities 
on classified road schemes. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter explained that it was not possible to forecast 
the precise scale of the programme after 1958-59, because this was 
dependent on the resources available and the financial conditions 
of the time. 

Major Projects. 

(1) London • Yorkshire Motor Road. The first major project. 
Intended to be begun between 1956 and 1958, would be the initial 
section of this road which would be confined to motor traffic under 
the powers contamed m the Special Roads Act It would have two 
carriageways, access to which would he severely restricted, and 
fly-overs or under-passes at all important junctions. This section, 

70 miles long, would extend from St. Albans to a point near Rugby, 
with a eonnecting spur to the existing A 45 trunk-road to Birmingham 
(which would itself he given dual carriageways and by-passes), thus 
li nkin g London with the Birmingham industrial area Later it would 
he extended to a point near Doncaster, and when completed would 
he about 150 miles long and take much of the heavy traffic now 
using the A 5 and A 45 trunkroads between London and Birmingham 
and the Great North Road (A 1). The scheme also involved the 
construction of hy-passes at Doncaster and St. Albans The cost 
of the first section of this road was put at £15,000,000, and the total 
cost at £45,000,000. 

(2) Preston - Birmingham Motor Road. This road, about 80 miles 
In length and estimated to cost about £20,000,000, would be put in 
hand after the first section of the London - Yorkshire motor road 
had been begun. It would cross Lancashire m a roughly north-south 
direction and pass to the west of Stoke and Stafford (avoiding the 
latter by a by-pass). Since the road would pass through a heavily 
industnalized area, connexions with the existing highway system 
would be more frequent than on the London - Yorkshire motor road 

(3) Firth of Forth Crossing. With regard to this project, the 
Minister explained that ** a scheme for the construction of a tube 
on the bed of the Firth of Forth as a less expensive alternative to 
a bridge ” had recently been submitted to the Secretary for Scotland 
by consultants of the highest standing,” acting on their own 
initiative. The scheme, if decided upon, would be the first of its 
Mad, and had been referred to the local authorities concerned ; the 
Government would he prepared to discuss with them methods of 
assessing the relative merits of the proposed subway and of a con- 
ventional bridge. If the subway plan were adopted, the tunnel could 
be made available for traffic about three years after the start of 
construction, the cost being put at £5,500,000 (compared with 
£15,000,000 for a bridge). It was estimated that the subway would 


require 40,000 tons less steel than a high-level bndge, and it was also 
claimed that it would preserve the ‘‘beauty and digmty of the 
existing Forth railway bndge ’* by avoiding the need for a road bridge 
alongside. Moreover, it would be available for traffic at times when 
heavy gales might make it necessary to prohibit the passage of 
vehicles across a high-level road bridge. 



(Bconomtsi) 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter added that if the subway alternative were 
adopted it would be constructed beneath the Forth between North 
and South Queensferry, on a line just upstream of the Forth railway 
bridge. The subway would comprise, within the body of a single 
structure, two roadways each 22 ft. wide, thus providing two lanes 
of traffic in each direction It would extend under water for a little 
over two-thirds of a mile, with its roof 50 ft below lowest tide level, 
thus permitting the largest ships to pass overhead at all states of 
the tide. 

(4) The Ross Spur Road. Another major project under the pro- 
gramme was a 21 -mile spur road to be built from Ross-on-Wye 
(Herefordshire) to a junction with the A 38 trunk road near Upton- 
on-Sevem, m order to improve commumcations between the Midlands 
and South Wales. 

Other Schemes. 

The programme for the first four years would include many other 
hy-passes, bridges, and road improvements, several of them costmg 
over £500,000 each The most important schemes announced were * 

( 1 ) Schemes (each costing over £100,000) to be authorized m 
1955-56, as follows . 

Great North Road (A 1 ) — Second carriageways for certain stretches, 
a by-pass at Allerton Station, and the widening of the Stamford - 
Kesteven section. 

Elephant and Castle (London) — Construction of a roundabout. 

Albert Bridge, Chelsea (London) — This bridge, now in poor 
condition and restricted to loads of five tons, would be widened to 
provide a four-lane carriageway 

Western Avenue (Loudon) — A second carnageway between Park 
Royal Station and (ireenford Halt. 

Hartford - Purfieet Tunnel — This tunnel under the Thames — 
linking Kent and Essex — ^would be completed so as to provide two 
traffic lanes, with the necessary approach roads. The cost would be 
over £500,000 and passage through the tunnel would he subject to 
a toll. 

Oxford Boundary - Islip Turn — This road, which had one of the 
worst accident-rates in Oxfordshire and was carrying 70 per cent 
more traffic than in 1938, would be reconstructed with a dual 22 ft. 
carriageway along a two-mile length. 

Handcrosa By-pass, East Sussex — The pre-war scheme to hy-pasa 
the village of Handcross (where the London - Brighton road meets 
three other roads), suspended dunng the war, would now be completed. 
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( 2 ) Schemes (each costing over £500,000) to be authorized between 
1956-57 and 1958-59. Such schemes in England and Wales wonld 
include * 

Great North Road (A 1) — Constraction of by-passes at Grantham 
and Doncaster. 

Kingston Bv-pass (Surrey) — ProTision of a second carriageway 
from Rohm Hood Gate to Burlington Road, with cycle tracks 

IMaidenhead By-pass— This by-pass (five to sis miles long) wonld 
be bnilt to motor-road standards, with dual 22 ft carriageways. 

Maidstone (Kent) By-pass — This road, about 10 miles long, wonld 
by-pass Ditton and Maidstone to the north, and wonld also be 
constructed to motor-road standards with 22 ft carriageways. 

Preston (Lancs.)— An 8 -mile road with dual carriageways wonld 
be bnilt, and would eventually become part of a motor road from 
Birmingham to Shap, Westmorland 

(3) Other London Area schemes intended to be authorized within 
the four-year period wonld mclnde the following : 

Angel Road, Edmonton (part of the London North Circular Road) 
— A new railway bridge 84 ft wide with dual carriageways 

Tilhnry Docks Approach Road — A new road, miles long, 
necessitated by the development of Tilbury Docks. 

Netting Hill Gate — The road between Kensington Palace Gardens 
and Ladbroke Terrace would be enlaiged to a four-lane carriageway. 

Staines By-pass (Middlesex)— To be built for about two miles north 
of Staines, with a new bridge over the Thames. 

City of London — A roundabout at Lndgate Circus, and a new 
road (the first portion of Route 1 1 ) from Giltspur Street to Whitechapel 
High Street. 

Holborn - Kingsway — A large roundabout system with a widening 
of existing roads. 

Strand— To be widened between the Tivoli Cinema and Charing 
Cross Station. 

St. Giles* Circus — ^A gyratory trafBc system at the junction of 
Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Road, and (Dharing Cross Road. 

(4) Schemes to be carried out m Scotland would include improve- 
ments to the A 9 trunk road at Bridge of Allan and Linlithgow Bridge 
(to be authorized in 1955-56) ; a number of schemes on the Glasgow - 
Carlisle road (A 74), which it was hoped to convert progressively into 
a first-class highway with dual carriageways throughout; and a 
second tunnel under the Clyde at Whiteinch, Glasgow. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter explained that the Secretary for Scotland 
had been consulted about road schemes north of the Border, and would 
take over responsibility for Scottish roads in April, 1956. The 
Government intended to complete the Highlands road programme 
announced m 1953 and, m addition, to make a substantial increase 
in the work being done on the crofter counties* programme, beginnmg 
with a commitment of £350,000 m 1955-56 and aiming at annual 
commitments of about £750,000 in each of the next three years. 
Additional Highlands schemes would include a bridge over the River 
Ness at Inverness, which it was hoped to begin in 1956-57. 

On Feb. 4 Mr. Boyd-Carpenter inaugurated the construction 
of the new Conway road bridge, to replace the existing 
suspension bridge built by Thomas Telford m 1826 and carrying 
the Chester - Bangor trunk road (A 55) over the River Conway. 
The new bridge, situated about 60 yards to the north of the 
existmg bridge, wiH have a single span of 310 ft- and a width 
of 31 ft. 6 in. (allowing for a smgle 22 ft. carriageway and a 
footpath ft. wide). It will be built by Sir William Arrol and 
Co., Glasgow, at a cost of £430,000, the whole of which will 
be met by the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - The Scotsman, 
Edinburgh - Economist) (Prev. rep. 13319 B.) 


A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for February. 
Selected books of the month published m Great Britain, the 
United States and France axe given below : 

Great Britain. Cecil, Henry — “ Brothers in Law.** (Michael 


Joseph, lOs. fid.) 

Graves, Robert — Homer*s Daughter.** (Cassell, lOs. 6 d ) 

Graef, Hilda C. — ‘‘ The Scholar and the Cross * The Life and Work 
of Edith Stein.** (Longmans, 1 8s.) ^ ^ 4 . 

Lawrence, T. E. — “ The Mint.** A Day-Book of the RAF. Depot 
between August and December 1922, by 352087 A/ C Ross. (Jonathan 
Cape, 17s. fid.) Published posthumously. 

Miller, J. D. B. — ** Australian Government and Politics.** (Duck- 
worth, ISs.) 

Moore, Patrick — Guide to the Planets.*’ (Eyre 8c Spottiswoode, 


218 .) 

Morton, H. V. — A Stranger in Spam.** (Methuen, 18s-) 
Sandburg, Carl— Abraham Lincoln . The Prairie Years and the 
War Years.*’ (Jonathan Cape, 45s.) 

Weiner, J S.— The Piltdown Forgery.” (Oxford University 

Wertham, Fredrio — Seduction of the Innocent.” A Study of the 
Effects of ‘ Horror Comics ’ on Juveniles. (Museum Press, 21s.) 

United States. Allen, Gay Wilson — “ The Solitary Singer A 
Critical Biography of Walt WTiitman.” (Macmillan, New York, $8.00.) 

Salisbury, Harrison E. — “ American in Russia ** (Harper & Bros., 
New York, $4.00 ) 

France. Morand, Paul — “ L’eau sous les ponts.** (Grasset, Paris, 


570 francs.) ^ \ 

Yonnet, Jacques — ” Enchantements sur Paris,” (Denofel, Paris.) 

(Ed. K:.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14023 D.) 


B. VATICAN. — Papal Encyclical on Position of 
Roman Catholic Church in China- 

An Encyclical Letter was issued on Dec. 22, 1954, by Pope 
Pius XII "calling upon the Roman Catholics of China, both 
clergv and laity, to resist the Communist Government’s efforts 
to e^ablish a national Roman Catholic church m Chma 
separated from the Holy See 

The Encvclical began by praising the fortitude of the Chinese 
Catholics against the accusations and calummes which were being 
directed against them, and against the Holy See, by the Communist 
Government. The Encyclical continued, however . “ We cannot 
conceal the sadness and distress of our spirit on learmng that although 
the overwhelming majority of [Chinese] Cathohes remain steadfast 
m the Faith, there have not been lacking among you those who, 
either tricked in their good faith or because of fear, or misled by new 
and false doctrines, have given their support to dangerous ‘ move- 
ments * sponsored by the enemies of religion . . . As in olden times, 
the persecutors of the Christians falsely accuse them of not loving 
their country and not being good citizens . . But we wish again to 
proclaim that the Chinese Catholics are second to none m their love 
and fidelity to their most noble country ** 

After referrmg to the fact that his predecessor. Pope Pins XI, had 
personally consecrated the first six Chinese Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that he himself had “ for the first time m history 
conferred the dignity of the Roman Purple on one of your citizens ” 
(i e Cardinal Tien, the first Chinese to be elevated to the Sacred 
OoUege — see 7625 A), the Pope continued : “ We desire that the 
day may come as soon as possible when you will have Bishops and 
priests, all of your nation and m sufficient numbers, to govern the 
Catholic Church m your immense country. Then there will no longer 
be any need for the assistance of foreign missionaries m the sphere of 
your apostolate Nevertheless, truth and conscience require it to he 
said that the missionaries are not inspired by earthly motives, and 
seek nothing but the illnmmation of the Chinese people with the light 
of the Gospel . . 

There are some among yon who would wish that your Church he 
completely independent. They presume to make the claim of 
‘ autonomy ’ for the teaching of Christian doctrme and in sacred 
preaching. We do not deny that the manner of preaching and teachmg 
must differ m different places and must therefore conform as far as 
possible with the particular nature and character of the Chmese 
people, as well as with its ancient traditional customs . . What, 

however, is absurd even to Imagine is by what right men, of their own 
choice, can mterpret differently the Gospel of Christ accordmg to the 
different nations . The sponsors of such movements, with the 
greatest ctinmng, seek to deceive the simple or the feaiful, or to mis- 
lead them from the right path. To this end they falsely assert that 
the only true patriots are those who support the church of their 
design ... In reality they are seeking to constitute eventually among 
you a * national * church which could not be Catholic because it 
would be the demal of that umversahty by which the Society fouuded 
by Christ is above all nations and embraces them all . . 

** ... It is impossible to please Christ and men alternately. If at 
times it happens that a man who wishes to remain faithful to the 
Divine Redeemer until death must suffer serious harm and loss, he 
must accept this with a calm and strong spirit We wish, however, 
to congratulate those who, under great difficulties, have distinguished 
themselves m their loyalty to God and the Catholic Church and thus 
have been deemed ‘ worthy to suffer reproach for the name of J esus.* 
We encourage them to continue strong and mtrepid along the path 
they have begun, keepmg ever before their minds the words of Christ : 

‘ Fear not them that kill the body and are not able to kill the soul, 
but rather fear bi-m that can destroy both soul and body ..,*** 

On the same day the Vatican issued a ‘‘ balance-sheet ” of 
losses suffered by the Roman Catholic Church in Chma as a 
result of Communist persecution, m which the foilowmg facts 
were given; 49 archbishops, bishops and prefects apostolic 
had been expeileci, as well as the Papal Intexnuncio (Mgr. 
Riben) ; 17 bishops and prefects apostolic were in prison ; 
SIX archbishops and bishops had died m captivity ; expelled 
priests numbered 2,645, of whom 98 were m prison ; over 200 
Chinese priests and laymen had died through persecution, and 
about 300 had been aetained ; most of the foreign nuns had 
been expelled, and the few still m China were in prison ; the 
Chmese nuns were in prison or had been dispersed. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Yihsien (Mgr. Tarcisio 
Martina), who had been sentenced to life imprisonment m 1951 
on a charge of having taken part in an allege a. plot to assassinate 
Mao Tse-tung, arrived m Hong Kong on Dec. 28 after havmg 
been allowed to leave China. He stated that he had been 
handcuffed and kept in shackles durmg the first four months 
of his imprisonment, but that he had subsequently been 
transferred to another prison where treatment was much better. 
(Catholic Herald) (Prev. rep. 1215 :^ A 5 12117 A.) 

Note. The estimated number of Roman Catholics in China is about 
3 500,000. The Vatican statistics mentioned above stated that the 
eWeae Communist Government had confiscated three Roman 
Catholic universities, 216 hospitals, 781 dispensaries, and 254 
orphanages, and had suppressed 25 religions peiiodicals. 

^ (Manchester Guardian) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA* — Tlie Bantu Educatioii Act. - 
Withdrawal or Reduction of Subsidies to Mission Schools. 

- Protests by Anglicans Roman Catholic, and Free 
Churches. - Closing of Mission Schools in Diocese of 
Johannesburg. - Dutch Reformed Church’s Support for 
Government. - Inter-racial Conference of Protestant 
Churches. - South African Government Statements. 

A serious crisis m the relations between the South African 
Government and the Churches de\ eloped during 1954 as a 
result of the implementation of tlie Bantu Education Act 
(see 13350 A). Under the Act (which is due to come mto full 
operation on April 1, 1955) all grants-in-aid to mission schools 
which did not accept Government control were withdrawn, 
whilst subsidies to those which agreed to follow the Goven^ent 
curriculum were reduced hy 25 per cent. Strong opposition to 
the Act was expressed hy all the South African Churches, 
with the exception of the'^Dutch Reformed Church, although 
Church leaders differed on the policy to he adopted. Whilst 
the Roman Catholic Chureh refused ail co-operation with the 
Government, the majority of the Anglican bishops decided m 
favour of leasing mission school buildmgs to the Government as a 

lesser evil ” than closing them ; the Bishop of Johannesburg, 
however, ordered all mission schools in his diocese to be closed. 

Feeling was further intensilied hy an official circular dated 
Sept. 3, 1954, which laid down tliat no sites in Native locations 
might be leased for mission purposes without the approval of 
the Minister of Native Affairs ; that all such leases must be 
on a yearly basis ; and that leases might be cancelled if, m the 
Minister’s "opinion, the activities of the occupier or any of his 
representatives were such as to encourage or tend to encourage 
deterioration in the relations between Natives and the 
Government.” 

The reactions of the South African Churches to the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and a number of related developments, are 
summarized below. 

The Anglican Church. 

The episcopal synod of the Church of the Provmce of South 
Africa, meeting at XJmtata, adopted a statement on Nov. 10 
condemning the Bantu Education Act, whilst at the same time 
announcing its decision to lease school buildings to the State. 

The statement declared . “ We have repeatedly aflarmed our belief 
that it is morally wrong to foUow a policy which has for its object 
the keeping of a particular racial group in a permanent position of 
inferiority. Because we are convinced of that, we caiinot but deplore 
the Bantu Education Act. ^ x. 

“ The pohoy underlying this Act has been officially interpreted by 
the Minister of Native Affairs. It condemns the existing educational 
system because it produces a class which ‘ feels that its spiritual, 
economic and pohtical home is among the civilized community of 
South Africa— that is, the Europeans " Is civilization, then, for 

Europeans only ? ^ 2 

“ Large numbers of Africans must, as the Minister says, earn 
their living m the service of Europeans. For these large numbers 
there is to be no further education than is necessary to fit them for 
this. In the reserves there is a need for educated Africans, but the 
education system envisaged ... is not calculated to produce these 
educated Africans , and even if it were, it is only the comparatively 
few that are to be developed to the fullest extent according to their 
aptitude and ability. The rest are to be educated as servants to the 
Europeans, who constitute * the civilized commumty of South Africa.' 
We believe that the object of educational policy should be to produce 
an educated community, and to make the best of every child accordmg 
to his aptitude and ability. A policy which does not aim at this stands 
self -condemned . . ^ ^ 

It is true that the Churches are allowed to make application for 
permission to retain control of schools for the time being with a 
reduced subsidy, but, to quote the Mimster, this can only be a 
provisional arrangement which may be terminated when the Depart- 
ment is convinced that the transfer of control to the Bantu community 
is desirable or should be begun Traimng schools for teachers are 
excluded from this arrai^ement 

** Both as to religious and secular teaching, it is our conviction 
that the Bantu Education Act will retard the future education of the 
African, and the majority of ns are of the opimon that the Church 
should not make itself responsible for taking part in such an 
educational system. All we are prepared to do is to lease oertam of 
our buildings to the State 

** The majority of us think that in many cases it would be wrong 
to refuse to lease our buildings. Such a refusal would throw many 
teachers out of employment and leave many children without the 
opportumty of any kind of instruction. It is incompatible with our duty 
to the African people to take action which might lead to such results. 

“ We are faced with a grievous choice of evils, and we must choose 
the lesser. This does not imply that we approve in any sense of an 
Act which will retard the progress of African education and weaken the 
connexion of such education with the teaching of the Christian faith/' 

A second statement was issued by the synod on Nov. 11 
condemning the circular of Sept. 3 as “a clear denial of the 
right of freedom of speech, an attempt to silence the Church, 
and a threat to our work.” It continued : 


** If It could be proved that any representative of the Church uses 
language that is subversive or incites persons to break the 
should not denv the right of the State to take action against that 
person- But it seems to us unjust that the Church or any other body 
to which he belongs should be held responsible for his actions, ^d 
the terms of the circular go much further even than this They 
identify the State with certam Governmental persons, and appear 
to be an attempt to silence any criticism of the Government of the 
day Against such a threat we make the strongest protest. No Church 
can admit that a particular hlinister of State has the right to be sole 
judge of the scope of the work it should undertake, either among 
Natives or any other part of the community . . ” 

The s>Tiod s proposal to lease school buildings to the Govern- 
ment, though not bmdmg on the individual bishops, was 
accepted by all of them except Dr. Ambrose Reeves, the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, who on Nov. 21 ordered the 23 Anglican 
mission schools in his diocese, teaching over 10,000 African 
children, to be closed as from April 1, 1955. 

Dp Reeves said in a press statement . “ The policy of the Bantu 
Education Act is morally mdefensible. In conscience I am bound 
to oppose it, and therefore cannot assist the Government, however 
remotely or indirectly, in implementing a policy which riolates 
Christian standards It means a loss to the Church of buildings 
and contents valued at £45,000 It means deprivmg African children 
of benefits we would gladly continue to give. But there is no other 
way . . The Church could rent or sell the schools We refuse to 
consider either of these alternatives, because we want it to be clearly 
xmderstood that we will have no part in a system of education whose 
objects are contrary to the principles which we believe ought to be 
the foundation of all education " 

The Mmister of Native Affairs (Dr. Verwoerd) declared on 
Nov. 24 that the Government would not be “ mtimidated ” 
by Dr. Reeves’s “ threats.” He asserted that the attacks made 
on the Government 'were not based upon moral considerations 
but upon disappointment that a sphere of influence, together 
with big financial grants, w^ould disappear. He also accused 
the Englisli-speakmg Churches of usmg the State subsidies to 
Bantu education for tlie purpose of financmg their mission 
work. The allegations that few^er children would receive 
education, he added, and that the education itself would be 
poorer under the new system, were “ patently false.” 

In reply to Dr. Verwoerd, Dr. Reeves described the allegation 
that the Churches had used State subsidies for purposes other 
than education as “ an accusation of misappropriation ” ; in 
this connexion he pointed out that since 1950 the Anglican 
Church in his diocese alone had spent more than £8,000 of its 
own money, over and above all Government grants, on the 
erection and maintenance of schools. “ The Church has never 
alleged that less children will be educated,” he added, ‘‘ but it 
asserts boldly that the education will be poorer.” Dr. Reeves 
emphasized that the Church’s fundamental objection, to which 
Dr. Verwoerd had made no reference, was not only to an 
inferior kind of education, but to a type of education which 
in our view will assign to the vast mass of Africans a place of 
permanent inferiority.” 

Dr Beeves announced on Deo 12 that the school buildings in his 
diocese would be used as family centres for biblical study, recreational 
activities, plays, and handicrafts, and that children and youths 
would he catered for during the day and adults during the evening 
He subsequently left for England on Dec 15 to raise funds for the 
scheme. The cost was estimated at £10,000, to which the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel agreed to make an immediate grant 
of £6,000 a year. 

At a press oonference in London on Jan 13, 1955, Dr. Beeves 
stated that all the 35 African clergy in his diocese, meeting without 
his knowledge, had signed a document approving his decision to close 
the schools Whilst agreeing that under the Bantu Education Act 
far more African children would he receiving something m the way 
of education than at present, he reiterated that the fundamental 
objection to the Act was that it was designed to train Africans for 
a predetermined status He quoted in this connexion a statement by 
Dr Verwoerd that there is no place for him [the Native] in the 
European community above the level of certain forms of labour.” 
The Roman Catholic Church. 

The Southern African Roman Catholic bishops’ conference, 
which ended on Sept. 30, 1954, decided not to co-operate in 
implementing the Bantu Education Act. After a deputation 
of bishops which called upon Dr. Verwoerd had failed to obtam 
a compromise, a pastoral letter was issued on Dec. 12 announcing 
that a special fund would be established to make up the deficit 
when the Government’s subsidies were reduced. 

Beplying to Dr, Verwoerd'a statement of Nov. 24, which had 
attacked him hy name, Dr Hurley (Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Durban) stated on Nov. 29 : We are asked to stand aside from 
the field of education while the future of South Africa is hewn out 
with massive avartlimd measures that fall like hammer-blows on the 
soul of the black man and the conscience of the white. The African 
can put up with a lot patiently and cheerfully — poverty, under- 
nourishment, disease, low wages, separation from wife and family — 
hut there is one thing he cannot abide for ever. It is the insult he 
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sees in every law and regulation of apartheid. The black man refuses 
to admit that these restrictions are good for him, simply because 
there is m him, as in every other man, the instinct of freedom, instice, 
human desire, and self-respect . . . 

The Free Churches. 

A statement was issued by the Methodist Church of South 
Africa on Oct. 26, 1954, expressing its emphatic opposition to 
Dr. Verwoerd’s educational policy, which, it declared, was in 
effect aimed at conditionmg the African people to a pre- 
determined position of subordination, and which was incom- 
patible with Clmstian principles. “ To provide for the 
immediate educational needs of the African people,” the 
statement contmued, “ the Church feels compelled to relinquish 
control of its schools to the State, and to continue to exercise 
a Christian influence on education where possible.” 

Strong opposition to the Government’s policy was ^ also 
expressed by leaders of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches in South Africa. 

The Butch Reformed Church. 

The Synodal Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church 
(the only Church in South Africa supporting the Government 
on the apartheid question) issued a statement on Nov. 6, 1954, 
pointing out that it had tried for many years to get ttie 
Government to accept responsibility for the control of Native 
education,” which it described as a natural development ” 
similar to that which had occurred m European countries. 

The statement welcomed “the opportnmty which has been 
created by the new Act for the Natives themselves to accept responsi- 
bility for the education and rearing of their children ** ; “ the 
opportunity which the Church still has of retaining some of its 
institutions on certain conditions ” ; and “ the prospect created 
thereby of some education for tens of thousands of children who 
would otherwise not have gone to school, and the assurance that the 
education of Native children will now be earned out on a definite 
basis according to a Union-wide policy ” It urged the Government, 
however, “ to create more facilities for academic education for non- 
Europeans,” and to make more provision in lower and secondary 
schools for Native pupils who could benefit from such education. 

Inter-racial Churcli Conference. 

On the proposal of the Dutch Reformed Church, an inter- 
racial Church conference, attended by representatives of 42 
Protestant Churches, missions, and societies, met m Johannes- 
burg from Dec. 7-10, 1954. The 172 delegates included 56 
non-Europeans, who were seated apart from the European 
delegates. Although agreement was reached on a number of 
points, the conference made clear the wide difference of opinion 
dividing the Dutch Reformed Church from the other Churches 
on the apartheid question. 

The view of the Dutch Reformed Chureh was put by the Rev.C. B. 
Brink (chairman of its Federal Council), who declared that the idea 
of the equality of all men “ is not only the denial of the doctrine of 
creation but also of the true nature of the Kingdom of God ” ; and 
by the Kev. A. G. J. Oosthuizen, who mamtained that “Christ . . does 
not deliver from social economic, and political slavery, but from 
the slavery of sin.” The Anglican Bishop of Bloemfontein (the 
Rt. Rev. C. W. Alderson), on the other hand, denounced the colour 
bar as “ the cruellest of human ills,” and continued : “ The cruelty 
is that a man knows that even if he breaks down all other bars, 
however much he may qualify himself for human fellowship and 
friendship, his colour is ineradicable. When that position is extended 
to the relationship of Christian men, cruelty has become, in my own 
judgment, sin.” An African Congregational minister, the ^ Rev. 
S. W. T. Luzlpho, pointed out that if an African clergyman visited a 
White colleague “ he Is asked to go round to the kitchen because the 
^policy of the country' must be followed,” and observed that 
“ because of the colour of his skin a man is denied human dignity. 

The oonierenoe set up a committee, including representatives of 
the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed Churches, 
to promote co-operation between the Churches and to oi^anize 
similar conferences at least once every three years. Resolutions were 
adopted stating that “ the transfer of Bantu education to the State 
places a greater responsibility on the Church to concentrate on 
religious education ” ; calling upon all Christians to r<^ard and treat 
every human being with “ honour and respect ” ; and appealing to 
the Government to contribute an additional :fil0,000,000 a year for 
the social, economic, and industrial development of non-Europeans. 

Reactions in Britain. 

Strong condemnation of the South African Government’s 
apartheid policy was expressed during this period by many 
Church leaders in Britain. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) denounced it on Oct, 19 
as “un-Christian in principle and hound in the long run to be 
catastrophic in its effects,” and declared that “each detaUed 
application of the principle of apartheid seems to us a fresh violation 
of Christian principle and common justice ” The Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Garbett) stated on Nov. 4 that “ we as Christians must make it 
clear that we regard the [South African] Government’s policy and 
acts In the matter as un-Ohristian, tyrannical, and dangerous,* and 
“ must voice our protest as clearly and uncompromisingly as we did 


against Hitler’s treatment, not of majorities, but of minorities in 
Germany.” The President of the Methodist Conference (the Rev. W. 
Bussell Shearer) described the new regulations on the leasehold of 
land occupied by missions as “ a travesty of justice and an affrom 
to the Gospel.” 

The British Council of Churches adopted a resolution on Oct. 27, 
1954, declaring that the South African Government’s policy, as 
expressed in the Natives Resettlement Act (see 13887 A) and the 
Bantu Education Act, was an offence “ not only against human rights 
but also against the divine law,” and calling upon the Archbishop 
of Canterburyj iu consultation with the leaders of other Churches, 
to appoint a special group to advise on action which would strengthen 
the Churches m South Africa The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel issued a special appeal on Nov. 28 for funds to assist the 
Anglican Church in South Africa to initiate new educational work in 
place of that which was no longer possible ; tbe S.P.G. subsequently 
announced on Jan 13, 1955, that it had guaranteed up to £25,000, 
which would he used to provide salaries for educational workers. 

South African Government Statements. 

Addressing a gathering of Transvaal Native chiefs and 
headmen on Nov. 18, 1954, Dr. Verwoerd denied that education 
for the Bantu would be in any way inferior to that for Europeans. 

“ The purpose of education,” he stated, “ is to teach the child, not 
only to earn money, but also to serve his family and people. When a 
Bantu child is taught, he will he ta^ight to serve his own people. 
This does not mean that his education will be inferior. People who 
are going to he parsons, doctors, or teachers must have the education 
proper to parsons, doctors, and teachers.” Dr. Verwoerd declared 
that the Bantu Education Act implied no intrinsic change, but 
merely meant that the money available for education woxdd be spent 
by the source which provided it and not by other agencies, such as 
Provinces and Churches. . , ^ o 

A statement issued on Oct. 25, 1954, by the Department or 
Native Affairs said that a four-year course would be offered to 
all Bantu children whose parents desired it, and that children 
who could benefit by further instnaction would have not fewer 
but far greater facilities than hitherto. Academic education 
would still be available, and the number of secondary schools 
(at present about 200) would tend to increase pari passu with 
the demand for the services of the educated Bantu in the service 
of his own people. Technical instruction would also be made 
available for Bantu students who could not benefit by an 
academic course. 

Draft syllabuses for lower primary schools, based on those previously 
used by the four Provmcial administrations, were issued by the 
Department of Native Affairs on Nov. 26. They provided that the 
basic medium of instruction should be the mother toi^rue, and that 
an equal amount of time should be devoted to instruction in English 
and in Afrikaans. (Previously Afrikaans had not been taught in 
Native schools in the Cape and Natal ) Nearly three hours a week 
were to be devoted to religious mstraction, and provision would also 
be made for the teaching of arithmetic, writing, smgmg, handicrafts, 
and “ environment studies ” (history, geography, and civics). The 
aims of the eurricula were defined as ** the development of a healthy 
body, sound standards of conduct, understanding of the community 
and the mdividual’s place in it, training in mental skills, some 
knowledge of the world beyond immediate surroundings, and training 
in the prmciples and practice of Christianity ” 

The Exchequer and Audit Amendment Bill. 

The Exchequer and Audit Amendment Bill, which provided 
for the financing of Native education, passed its second reading 
m the House of Assembly on Jan. 81, 1955, and its third 
readmg (by 77 votes to 49) on Feb. 4. Under the Bill, the 
Bantu education account will be Credited with four-fifths of the 
revenue derived from the Native general tax, and an additional 
contribution of £6,500,000 every financial year. Money not 
spent in one year will be available for expenditure m the 
following year. 

Dr. Verwoerd, in moving the second reading, said that the basic 
prmciples of the Bill were that the Natives themselves would share 
responsibilitv for the education of their children, and that the State 
would contribute a sum twice as large as the Natives’ contribution. 
Tbe aim of tbe Bill was that all Native children should receive at least 
elementary education as soon as possible. 

In the ensuing debate the Bill was strongly criticized by the United 
and Labour parties, and by the Natives’ representatives. 2VIr. Lovell 
(Labour) contended that the amount received for educational purposes 
from Native taxation would be inadequate to cope with even a 
gradual increase in Native educational requirements, and pointed out 
that in 1954 six out of 10 Natives never went to school at all, seven 
out of 10 were illiterate, 50 per cent of those attending Native schools 
were in the sub-standards, and only 0.05 per cent of those attending 
schools ever reached matriculation standard. 

The African National Congress unanimously adopted a 
resolution on Dec. 19, 1954, expressing uncompromising 
opposition to “the moral and spiritual enslavement of our 
children ” involved m “ Dr. Verwoerd’s evil Act,” and callmg 
upon African parents to withdraw their children from school 
indefinitely as from April 1, X955.— (Cape Times - Die Burger, 
Cape Town - Times - Daily Telegraph - Church Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15350 A.) 
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A. ISRAEL - JORDAN - SYRIA. — Border lacidents. 
- Security Council Debates. - Israel resumes Participation 
in Israeii-Jordanian Mixed Armistice Commission. - 
General Bums appointed Head of UJN. Truce Supervisory 
Commission. - Jordanian Appeal for Arab Military Aid. - 
Israeli Proposals for Peace Settlement with Arab States. 

Frequent incidents occurred along the frontier between Israel 
and Jordan during the period from April to September, 1954, 
culminating in a senes of raids across the border from both 
countries m August and September. The situation, however, 
improved durmg the autumn and winter as a result of measures 
adopted by the Jordanian authorities to stop Arab mcursions 
into Israel. The most serious incidents durmg this period 
were a clash m Jerusalem extending over five days (June 30 
to July 4) and a frontier engagement near the Jordanian 
village of Beit Liqya on Sept. 1-2. Some clashes also occurred 
on the Israei-S^Tian border durmg the period imder review. 

The Jerusalem incident, the origins of which were obscure, led to 
the deaths of four Israelis and five Jordamans, and the wounding of 
about 25 persons on either side during exchanges of fire spread over 
several da vs A cease-fire was arranged by Major-Generii Bennike 
(Chief of Staff of the V N- Truce Supervisory Commiscion) on July 4, 
and the Israel- Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission held four sessions 
from July 11-15, with General Bennike in the chair, to investigate 
the mcident. (This was the first occasion on which Israel had 
participated in the IMixed Commission since her earlier withdrawal.) 
The Israeli and Jordanian delegations each accused the forces of the 
other side of firmg first, but General Bennike ruled that, in view of 
the conjSiictmg evidence, it was impossible to determine the precise 
responsibility for the incident He found that there was no evidence 
that the attack had been planned by either side, and expressed the 
opinion that the shooting might have begun spontaneously. 

In apparent retahation for a Jordanian raid on an Israeh village 
in the Jerusalem area, m which an Israeh was killed and another 
wounded on Aug. 28, an Israeli force crossed the frontier on the night 
of Sept. 1-2 and attacked the Jordaman village of Beit Liqya (11 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem) An Arab Legion car can^ung reinforce- 
ments to the village was wrecked by a land mine, after which Israeli 
troops opened fire from ambush, two Jordamans being killed and 
one wounded in the ensmng engagement Another encounter between 
Arab Legion and Israeli forces took place farther to the north, three 
Jordanians being wounded 

Border clashes occurred m the Jenin, Tulkarm, Bethelehem and 
Hebron areas on various occasions during the period from April to 
December, 1954, with some loss of life — ^hoth military and civilian 
— on both sides. In some cases the responsibility was attributed 
by the Mixed Armistice Commission to Israel and m others to 
Jordan. There were also some incidents on the Syrian frontier, of 
which the most serious occurred on June 30, 1951, when Ssrian 
forces opened fire on a patrol-boat on Lake Tiberias and killed two 
Israeli poheemen. The Israeli -Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission 
censured both sides for the incident — Syria for having fired on the 
patrol-boat, and Israel for maintammg such craft on Lake Tiberias 
and for having fired on Syrian positions. 

It was announced on Aug. 3 that General Bennike, whose 
term of othee had already expired, would be succeeded by 
Major-General Burns, ot the Canadian Army. Relations between 
General Bennike and tiie Israeli authorities had been stramed 
for some montlis as a result, firstly, of Israeli resentment at 
his decision to order a cessation of w'ork on the Jordan River 
hydro-electric project, and secondly, the refusal of the Mixed 
Ajmistice Commission to censure Jordan for the Scorpion’s 
Pass massacre (see 13498 A). On April 1 the Israeli Government 
had submitted a resolution to the U.N. Secretary-General 
alleging that General Bennike ’s report of Feb. 24, 1954, had 
shown bias in Jordan’s favour by omittmg reference to incidents 
for which Jordan liad been responsible, and that he had 
minimized Israel’s attempts to reduce tension on the border. 
General Burns (57), who oificially assumed his new post on 
Sept. 2, served with distinction m both World Wars, and 
commanded Canadian forces m Italy and Western Europe 
durmg 1943-45. 

In his first report, submitted to the U N. Security Council on 
Sept. 7, General Bums gave warning that recent incidents on the 
Jordaman border could develop into hostilities xvhich might spread 
“ like bnishfire ** The raid on Beit Liqva, which had alarmed 
Jordan, appeared to be “ the culmination of a senes of operations of 
lesser magnitude,” some of which were said bv Israel to have been 
repnsals for thefts or murders by infiltrators from Jordan. “ Retaha- 
tion against marauding by means of armed raids,” General Burns 
commented, is contrary to the General Armistice Agreement and 
is a dangerous remedy,” whilst *"the non-co-opeiation of Israel in 
the work of the Mixed Armistice Commission precludes any investiga- 
tion that could either prove or disprove these Isiaeh allegations of 
theft and murder.” 

An official Israeli reply to General Burns’s report, dated Sept 23, 
described it as incomplete in fact, since it was based solely on 
Joi daman evidence The Beit Liqya incident, the reply maintained, 
had to be seen as the culmination of a situation which had bec'ome 
intolerable because of repeated acts of violence from the Jordanian 


side of the border The Israeli Government therefore suggested that 
General Bums should undertake a general survey of border conditions, 
and should try to obtain Jordan’s consent to a definite demarcation 
Ime 

Israel resumed participation in the work of the Israeli- 
Jordanian Mixed Armistice Commission on Oct. 20, when 
Commander Hutchison— whose rulmg on the Scorpion’s Pass 
massacre had led to Israel’s withdrawal — was succeeded as 
chairman by Colonel Brew^ster, of the U.S. Army. 

Other recent developments m the Palestmian situation are 
summarized below under cross-headings. 

Security Coimcil Debates on Jordanian and Israeli Complaints. The 
Jordanian Government submitted to the Security Council on April 1, 
1954, as a matter of urgency, a complaint concerning the Israeli raid 
on the village of Nahalin (see 13498 A), which, together with a 
subsequent Israeli complaint against violations of the armistice by 
Jordan, was discussed by the Council during April and May. 

The two complamts gave rise to a prolonged dispute on procedure, 
as the ma 3 ority of the delegates advocated a general debate on the 
frontier situation, whilst Dr Malik (Lebanon) and M Vyshinsky 
(Soviet Union) maintamed that the complamts should be considered 
separately m the order in which they had been submitted. On May 4 
a motion m favour of a general debate, proposed by Brazil and 
Colombia, was adopted by eight votes (Britain, France, the U.S.A., 
Denmark, Turkey, New Zealand, Brazil, and Colombia) to two 
(Lebanon and the Soviet Umon), with Nationalist China abstainir^. 
Dr. Malik then mtroduced a resolution censuring Israel for the 
Nahaiin raid , demanding the pumshment of those responsible and 
the payment of compensation for the loss of life and damage to 
property caused ; and caJlmg upon all U.N. members to apply such 
measures against Israel as were necessary to prevent a repetition, 
including “ complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of 
commimication, and severance of diplomatic relations.” Mr. Eban 
(Israel), m reply, demanded that Jordan [xvhich is not a member of 
the U.N 1 should accept the provisions of the U N Charter for the 
pacific settlement of disputes The debate was adjourned on May 12, 
and private talks were held on this point , the Jordaman repre- 
sentative (Mr. Rifai), however, announced on May 31 that he was no 
longer empowered by his Government to take part in the disenssions. 
The Jordaman House of Deputies had previously (April 20) unanim- 
ously adopted a resolution thankmg M Vyshinsky for his support 
of the Arab cause.” 

British and U.S. Proposals for Prevention of Incidents. The British 
and U.S Governments submitted to Israel on June 20, 1954, a number 
of proposals for strengthenmg the U.N. Truce Supervisory Organiza- 
tion along the Israeli- Jordaman frontier, and for extending its 
authority Although no details of the plan were officially published, 
its provisions were reported to be as follows * (1) precise demarcation 
of the border , (2) erection of physical barriers at suitable points on 
the frontier ; (3) discussions on arrangements to allow the transit 
through Israel from Gaza of Arabs wishing to settle in Jordan ; 
(4) freedom for U.N. observers to move about without escort or 
previous permission , (5) improved transportation for observers 

investigating incidents, including the use of helicopters ; (6) per- 
mission for observers to use interpreters who were not nationals of 
the countries concerned , (7) resumption of meetings between local 
military and police officers at stated points along the border ; (8) 
renewed participation by Israel in the Israel- Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission ; (9) publication of details of penalties imposed on 
persons violating the armistice ; (10) the chairmen of the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions (a) to have authority to propose resolutions, 
and {b ) to take the initiative in proposing solutions to border problems. 

The Israeli Govemment’s reply, presented on Aug. 1, 1954. accepted 
in principle the first three proposals, as they were preventive in 
character, on condition that the demarcation of the border should be 
earned out by the two parties and not by U.N. observers, and that 
existing pockets of no-man’s-land ” should be eliminated. The 
Note expressed disappointment, however, that most of the other 
proposals were concerned with procedure after the event rather than 
with the prevention of incidents, or would involve a departure from 
the terms of the armistice agreements, which could be brought about 
onlv by direct negotiations between Israel and Jordan. 

Jordanian Appeal to Arab States for Military Aid. Following the 
fighting in Jerusalem from June 30 - July 4, 1954, King Hussein of 
Jordan appealed to aU the Arab States for ” Immediate moral and 
financial aid” to enable Jordan to strengthen her defences. In 
response. General Keguib (then President of Egypt) assured the 
Jordaman Ambassador on July 6 that Egypt would take steps to 
fulfil King Hussein’s request The Saudi Arabian Ambassador in 
Cairo stated that Kmg Saud was prepared to give all possible aid to 
Jordan , whilst King Faisal of Iraq announced on July 7 that he 
would grant £100,000 to the Jordanian National Guard 

International Reactions to Beit Liqya Incident. On Sept. 2, 1954, 
Immediately after the raid on Beit Liqya, King Hussein informed 
the British and U.S. Ambassadors in Amman that unless Israel 
ended her ” repeated aggressions,” Jordan would be obliged to re- 
consider her attitude towards the armistice agreement, which, he 
claimed, she had always been careful to observe The Jordanian 
Ambassador in London (Dr. Haikal) called at tlie Foreien Office on 
Sept. 4 and subsequently issued a statement declaring that “ some 
kind of action by the great Powers and the Security Council has 
become impeiative,” as Isiael was ” encouraged in continuous acts of 
violence by the inaction of the great Powers-and the United Nations.” 
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The U.S. State Department informed the Israeli Minister in 
Washmgton (3VIr Shiloah) on Sept. 4 that the U S A. viewed the 
attack on Beit Liqya with “ great concern Althongh the U S. 
Oovemment recognized that infiltration from Jordan constituted a 
serious problem, Israel’s apparent pohcy of armed retaliation — ^which 
had been condemned in the past — ^had increased rather than 
diminished tension along the armistice hne. 

Causes of Friction in Israeli-Syrian Demilitarized Zone. A report by 
General Bnms to the Security Conned on causes of friction in the de- 
militarized zone between Israel and Syria was issued on Jan. 14, 1955 

The report declared that a lasting settlement might only be possible 
by negotiated revision of the terms of the Armistice Agreement, and 
suggested as a provisional arrangement that the zone should be 
divided into areas within which either Israel or Syria would have 
administrative responsibility, whilst the inhabitants would trade and 
traffic with contiguous portions of the State having such responsibility 
over them. 

The report recalled that in spite of freauent incidents in the area 
over the past three years, the Mixed Armistice Commission had 
been unable to function because of (a) Israel’s claim to sovereignty 
over the whole demilitarized zone, (b) the existence of Israeli police 
control over much of the area, and (c) the conflicting interpretations 
by both sides of the armistice terms relating to the zone. Because 
of this dispute Arabs living in tbe area had been subjected to serious 
hardships, which in certain instances Israel had unsuccessfully tned 
to lessen because of the Arabs’ refusal to co-operate with the Israeh 
authorities, whilst in other instances the Israeli authorities had been 
‘‘ unhelpful.” 

Under the present arrangements the zone was theoretically subject 
to civil administration on a local basis under the authority of the 
chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission,” but owing to lack of 
suitable personnel it had been almost impossible to establish this 
system in practice, with the result that administration had been 
exercised in the main by the central Israeli authorities As Israeh 
control was disputed by Syria and by most of the Arabs living in the 
area, many incidents had occurred. 

General Bums’s report followed the transmission to him of Synan 
complaints, including one against Israel’s denial of watering and 
flshing rights to the Syrian population in the area bordering the 
sshores of Lake Tiberias. 

The Israeli Government rejected General Burns’s proposal for the 
division of the demilitarized zone in a letter published on Jan 18, 
on the grounds that the proposal “ might lend itself to the interpreta- 
tion that Syria’s illegal encroachment upon the zone is accepted by 
the U.N. Truce Supervisory Commission as a fact to be recognized 
rather than rectified.” 

Israeli Detention of Syrian Aircaraft. A Syrian passenger plane 
en route from Damascus to Cairo was intercepted by the Israeli Air 
Force on Dec. 12 while over Israeli territory (as alleged by the Israeli 
authorities) and was forced to land at Lydda airport. The pilot, 
crew of four, and five passengers (all Syrians except an American) 
were subsequently released by the Israeli authorities after mvestiga- 
tious, whilst the aircraft itself was released on Deo. 14. 

Although the Israeli Foreign Mimstry stated that the pilot had 
admitted to being over Israeli territory, the Synan Government sent 
a oomplamt to the Israeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission in 
which it denied the Israeli allegations, claimed that the aircraft had 
been intercepted “ at a great distance from the Palestine coast ” 
over the high seas, and alleged that the Israeli action was pre- 
meditated.” No further action was taken hy the Security Council 
because of the unconditional release of the aircraft, its crew, and its 
passengers. 

Israeli Ax>peal to Arab States for Peace Settlement. In an Arabic 
broadcast on Sept 25, 1954, Mr. Gideon Raphael (head of the Middle 
Eastern section of the Israeli Foreign Mmistry) appealed for a peaceful 
settlement of disputes between Israel and the Arab States. He 
announced that Israel was prepared (1) to grant Jordan facilities in 
Haifa harbour and transit rights for goods through Israeli territory, 
(2) to permit land communication by the Arab States across the 
Negev, provided that Israeli sovereignty was not infringed , (8) to 
set on foot a scheme for the payment of compensation to the 
Palestinian Arab refugees. As a further conciliatory gesture towards 
the Arab States, Israel announced at the same time that she was 
prepared to release all blocked Arab bank accounts, an agreement to 
this effect being subsequently concluded (see 13886 B). 

The Ambassadors of the Arab States m Washington protested 
to Mr. Dulles on Nov. 3 against the U.S. Government’s decision 
that the new U.S. Ambassador should present his credentials 
to the Israeli Government m Jerusalem. The State Department 
-explained, however, that the decision “ implies no change in 
“OUT attitude regarding Jerusalem, nor does it imply any change 
in the location of the U.S. Embassy in Israel, which is at Tel 
Aviv.” In reply to a similar protest presented by the Arab 
Ambassadors m London, Mr. Nuttmg (Minister of State for 
^Foreign Affairs) said on Nov. 4 that the British Government 
3iad decided that the new British Ambassador should present 
Ins credentials m Jerusalem after consultation with the U.S.A. 
and France, and that this was purely a courtesy gesture with 
no political implications.— (U.N. Information Centre, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 13498 A 5 137^7 A.) 


A. EASTERN EUROPE. — Priority for Heavy 
Industry in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Following the recent Soviet declarations that primary 
emphasis would be placed on the development of heavy 
industry (see 14033 A), a similar policy was adopted in a 
number of Eastern European countries, as described below : 

Bulgaria. M. Cherveukov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, announced 
on Feb 18 that the central committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party and the Bulgarian Government had agreed to ensure 
the country’s agricultural development ** on the basis of its 
industnalizat ion. * * 

Dealing with agricultural progress, he mentioned, %nfer oHxa, that 
co-operative farms had more than doubled in the last five years, 
that mechamzation had been greatly developed, and that the acreages 
tmder sugar-beet, vegetables, fodder, etc., as well as the yields of 
cotton, tobacco, and maize, had all shown increases Nevertheless, 
the production plan for 1954 had not been fulfilled as regards wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats, and there were “ serious weaknesses ” in the 
orgamzation of agriculture generally. 

Czechoslovakia. M. Siroky, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, 
announced in a broadcast on Feb. 14 that heavy industry would be 
the basis of Czechoslovak industry in future ; that this policy had 
been approved by the central committee of the Czechoslovak Workers* 
(Commumst) Party , and that the expansion of Czechoslovakia’s 
industrial potential was the only way to increase her agricultural 
production He added that the central committee had also decided 
that an additional 500,000 acres should be brought under cultivation 
by 1957. 

M. Siroky strongly criticized the Mmistry of Agriculture for 
“ weakness in controlling State tractor stations,” for neglecting 
measures to aid “ medium and small private landholders,” and for 
failing to take the necessary steps to bring 360,000 acres of new 
land under cultivation during the present year in accordance with 
previous plans. To overcome the rural labour shortage, he urged 
the mass recruitment of women for agricultural work, 

Hxuxgary. The official Communist Party organ Szabad Nep aligned 
itself with the change m Soviet policy m a leading article published 
on Feb. 10 The article declared inter aha . ** We must strengthen 
both heavy industry and the military potential of the country, so 
that we can support the camp of peace with all our resources.” It 
gave a warnmg, however, that this could not he done “without 
restrictions and privations which the people must be prepared 
to undergo.” 

M. Hidas, one of the Hungarian Deputy Premiers, stressed 
on Feb. 14 the need to develop Hungary’s heavy mdustry. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Times - Daily 
Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Bulgaria, 13578 A ; Czechoslovakia, 
13156 A 5 Hungary, 13296 A ; 13014 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Offshore Radar Chains. 

A fleet of “ flymg radar stations,” consisfcmg of 30 Lockheed 
Super-Constellations, went into operation off the Atlantic 
coast of the United States on March 1. The machmes, each 
of which carries tons of electronic equipment, will keep a 
round-the-clock watch against any sneak ” attack by an 
enemy, and will extend the present land-based radar network 
hundreds of miles out to sea. It was explamed that this 
extension of the radar network would provide warnings of 
enemy attack much earlier than would otherwise have been 
the case ; that it would enable jet mterceptors to go mto 
action much earlier ; and that it would also permit civil defence 
measures to be put in hand earlier than would otherwise be 
possible. The 30 planes were grouped mto a formation desig- 
nated the 551st Early Warning and Control Wing, operatmg 
from the Otis Air Force Base at Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
The offshore extension of the radar network had been ordered 
by the Continental Air Defence Command. 

A similar fleet of offshore radar planes, based on the McClellan 
Air Force Base at Sacramento, California, had been operatmg 
off the Pacific coast smee the sprmg of 1954. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13896 A.) 

C. CHINA. — Currency Revaluation. 

The yuan (the Chmese currency unit) was revalued on the 
basis of 10,000 old yuan for one new yuan under a currency 
reform which went mto effect on March 1. The New China 
News Agency, announemg the impendmg revaluation on 
Feb. 20, said that it was designed “ to improve China’s currency 
system so as to facilitate transactions and accountmg.” All 
cash payments, contracts, claims, debts, Government securities, 
and bank accoimts were calculated m the new currency as 
from March 1, from which date the official exchange rates for 
sterling and dollars were changed from 63,930 yuan = £1 to 
6.893 yuan, and from 24,600 yuan — $1 to 2.46 yuan. 

(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 10463 G.) 
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A. SOUTH-EAST ASIA (MANILA) DEFENCE 
T1RF.ATY. — First Cotmcii Meeting in Bangkok* - Setting 
up of Treaty Maclimery. - Air. Dulleses Statement on 
U.S. Strengtli in the Pacific. - Sir Anthony Eden’s Visits 
to Cairo, Karachi, Singapore, Bangkok, Delbd, and 
Baghdad. - Air. Dulles’s Visits to Philippines, Burma, 
Ihdo-China, and Formosa. - U.S. Defence Treaty with 
Nationalist China in Force. 

The hrst meeting of the Council established by the South- 
East Asia Collective Defence Treaty (the Manila Treaty) was 
held m the Siamese Parliament building m Bangkok from 
Feb. 23-25, under the chairmanship of Prince 'VVan "VVaithayakon, 
the Siamese Foreign ^Minister. The meetmg was attended by 
the Foreign Ministers of Australia (Air. Richard Casey) ; New 
Zealand (Mr. Thomas Macdonald) ; Pakistan (Air. Mohammed 
xAIi, Prime Mmister and Foreign Minister); the Philippines 
(Senor Carlos P. Garcia, Vice-President and Foreign Secretary) ; 
Siam (Prince Wan Waithayakon) ; the United Kingdom (Sir 
Anthony Eden) ; and the United States (Mr. John Foster 
Dulles)."^ In view of the French Cabmet crisis followmg the 
resignation of the Alendes-France Government, France was 
represented by M. Henri Bonnet, the former French Ambassador 
in Wasiiington. 

Tlie military representatives accompanyinpr the Ministers included 
Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, Chief of the Imperial General 
StafiP (UK); Admiral Felix Stump, C -in-C., Pacific Fleet (U.S A ) ; 
Lieut.-General Wells (Chief of the Australian General Staff) ; Major- 
General Gentry (Chief of the New Zealand General Staff) ; Rear- 
Admlrnl Choudhry (C.-m-C., Roval Pakistan Navy) ; the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Philippine and Siamese armed forces ; and Admiral 
Ortoli (French O.-m-C., Indian Ocean area) 

Other members of the delejarations included Sir Harold Caccia 
(Deputy Under-Secretary » Foreign Office) and Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald (Commissi oner- General for South-East Asia) — United 
kingdom ; Mr. Walter Robertson (Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs) and Mr. Harold Stassen (Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration) — United States ; and MM Guillaume 
Georges-Picot and Raymond Offroy (Ambassadors in Mexico and 
Bangkok respectively) — France, 

In their openmg speeches the Foreign Ministers stressed 
the peaceful and purely defensive character of the treaty. 

Mr. Casey declared that “ this is not a sabre rattling conference.” 
and continued : “ We are not here to place ourselves in war-like 
postures, individually or collectively. We are here to make defensive 
arrangements designed to ensure the security of a threatened area, 
not only against the force of arms, but immediately against more 
subtle and insidious underground subversion, a subversion which is 
actually in progress now and which makes a mockery of the so-called 
principle of non-interference m the affairs of other States.” 

Mr. Dulles outlined the bases of American foreign policy in defence 
of liberty as, first, the Monroe Doctrine, which had now gi’own into 
the Rio pact and the Organization of American States , second, the 
long-standing U.S. concern for the political and territorial independ- 
ence of China , thirdly, the U S. concern for Europe which, after 
America’s participation in the two world wars, was now expressed 
by her membership of NATO. If the U S.A. now came to South-East 
Asia, he declared, that was geographically something new to us,” 
but, he added, ”we come imder the compulsion of our historic 
principles and to fulfil them.” 

Sir Anthony Eden said that a free and prosperous people was 
Communism’s most formidable foe, and that, whilst it was necessary 
to strengthen defences, wliich threatened no one, there were many 
other ways of strengthening peace. British policy would alwa^ 
strive to extend the area of peaceful co-operation, and the main 
task of the meeting must be to build up effective machinery of 
co-operatioii for the Sonth-East Asia area. 

Mr. Mohammed Alt said : “ The treaty establishes a regional 
defence alliance between Asian and Western coimtries, between 
great Powers and small nations.- on the basis of equalitv and partner- 
ship, in pursuit of common ends and ideals The peoples of S.B. 
Asia may note the fact that the Western nations which are parties 
to the treaty are pledged to respect the principle of equal rights 
A.rd self-determination of peoples. Pakistan believes the treatv is 
not directed against any nation or people It is a treaty purely for 
defence against aggression . . It is a travesty of truth to charge that 
the treatv creates a sphere of influence in Asia, It respects the rule 
of international law to refrain from interfering in the internal affairs 
of other States.” 

The other Ministers spoke on simnar lines. 

The Council decided on its mode of operation and created 
the following machmery : (1) a permanent body of Repre- 
sentatives of ambassadorial rank with headquarters m Bangkok 
and with its own Secretariat ; (2) a group of military advisers ; 
(3) a body of experts on subversion ; and (4) an economic 
working group. It was, however, decided that the groups under 
(3) and (4) would not have the character of permanent com- 
mittees and that they, as well as the group of military advisers, 
would not be stationed at Bangkok but could meet anywhere 
withm the treaty area. 


The Couneirs decisions were summed up m the followmg 
communique ismed on Feb* 2^ (cross-headings inserted) : 

** The Council met fn circumstaJiSes which give increasing urgency 
to the objectives of the United Nations and, m particular, asserted 
their hatred of war and their determination to take all possible 
measures to preserve and strengthen peace. They reiterated that 
such military arrangements as they may make will be purely 
defensive, in accordance with their international obligations, and 
will never be used for purposes of aggression.” 

Purposes of the Treaty. ” The Council afiSlrmed the aim of their 
Governments, as set forth in the Pacific Charter— to uphold the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples ; to 
promote self-government and to secure the independence of all 
countries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibilities , to continue to co-operate iu the economic, social, 
and cultural fields in order to promote ffigher living standards, 
economic progrress, and social well-being in this region ; and to 
prevent or counter by appropriate means any attempt m the treaty 
area to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or 
territorial integrity 

Upholding the principle of non-mterference in the internal affairs 
of other States, the Council stressed the paramoimt need for the 
maintenance m peace of the integrity and authority of freely con- 
stituted governments in the area and of the right of peoples to 
determine their own destiny without external interference They 
therefore condemned not only warlike action but also those subtle 
forms of aggression bv which freedom and self-government are under- 
mined and men’s minds subverted. 

This meeting has provided the members of the Council with an 
opportunity of brmging about closer co-operation among their Govern- 
ments m achieving the purposes under the treaty. They believe 
that the treaty is already exerting a positive influence for the main- 
tenance of peace m South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific, 
and that the soUdanty of the member-nations, shown at the present 
meeting, wiU serve as an increasingly powerful deterrent against 
aggression. The Council recogmzed the contmumg dangers to peace 
and security in the treaty area and agreed that these tlireats make 
it imperative that the member-Governments take steps to strengthen 
the common defence.” 

Defence against Subversion and Infiltration, “ It was recognized 
that subversion and infiltration constitute a serious threat to the 
peace and security of the area, and that this demands special efforts 
in all aspects of the national life The Coimcil discussed specific 
attempts by elements directed from outside to subvert free institutions 
and governments m the treaty area The Council viewed these 
subversive activities with grave concern and was determined to help 
the peoples of the area to resist them. There was agreement on the 
need for co-operation among the member-Governments to assist 
one another in combating the subversive activities of international 
Communism. 

The Council decided to arrange for continuing consultation and 
mutual assistance and to make it possible for each member-Govem- 
ment to draw upon the experience of the others in dealing with this 
danger In this connexion the Council received a valuable report 
on the Philippines* experience in combating internal dissidence and 
noted the statement of the U.K. delegation on the Improved situation 
in Malaya,” 

Economic Questions. ” The Council agreed upon the importance of 
implementing the article of the treaty which provides * The parties 
undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to operate with 
one another in the further development of economic measures, 
including technical assistance designed both to promote economic 
progress and social well-being and to further the individual and 
collective efforts of governments towards these.’ Arrangements 
were made for economic experts designated by member-Governments 
to meet penoffically wherever appropriate and convenient on matters 
within the scope of this article. 

The members of the Council recognized that while certain economic 
matters such as trade, international payments, development invest- 
ment, and soimd economic progress involved a wider geographic 
area and desirably included co-operation with many friendly States 
as well as with memher-Statca, nevertheless special economic questions 
arise out of the treaty commitments of the member-Governments and 
may involve individual and co-operative steps which member-States 
cotdd take to solve these questions The economic experts designated 
will advise Council representatives on these measures. The first 
meeting of the economic experts will take place at an early date. 

The Council noted with interest the statement by the U.S. delega- 
tion about the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The Council is deeply 
conscious of the potential contributions of atomic energy to the 
health and standards of living of the peoples of the member-nations 
and welcomed the proposed discussions relating to further co-operation 
and assistance m the atomic energy programmes directed towards 
achieving these benefits.” 

Indo-China. ” Realizing the importance to the security of South- 
East Asia and the South-West Pacific of Cambodia, Laos, and the 
free territory under the lurisdlction of the State of Vietnam, the 
Council reaffirmed the determination of the member-Governments 
to support these three States in maintaining their freedom and 
independence as set forth in the protocol of the treaty. The Council 
was informed of assistance which had been extended to the three 
States and expressed the hope that member-Governments would 
offer further assistance.” 
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Treaty Alacbiaery, 

** Having time exclianged views, the members of the Coimoil made 
the following arrangements to help carry out the provisions of the 
treaty. 

Operation of the Council. The Govemments will be represented 
on the Council by their Foreign ^Ministers or their designated repre- 
sentatives ; the Conncil will meet at least once each year and more 
often when deemed necessary ; it will usually meet in the treaty 
area ; decisions of the Coimeil be tahen by unanimous agreement. 

Designation of Council Representatives. In order to assure close 
and continuing co-operation when the Council is not in session the 
Council has agreed to designate the Council representatives who will 
have their seat in Bangkok. The Council representatives will maintain 
continmng consultation on matters relating to the treaty, and will 
perform such special tasks as the Council may, from time to time, 
direct. 

They may make agreed recommendations to the Council or, when 
It is not in session, to the member-Govemments with respect to 
implementation of the treaty. Through the Council representatives 
the member-Govemments may raise matters relatmg to the treaty 
and agree on the steps to be taken m carrying out its provisions. 

The Council representatives may request the member-Govemments 
to designate specially qualified personnel to assist them in specific 
tasks. Working groups composed of such personnel may meet here 
if appropriate and convenient The Council representatives will 
ensure appropriate exchange of information and close co-ordmation of 
planning among such groups . . . 

They will also make arrangements for a Secretariat to assist them, 
the personnel of the Secretariat being made available by the repre- 
sentatives on a contributed basis. 

The Council directed that the Council representatives begm 
operations as soon as possible and that one of their first tasks should 
he to arrange meetings of specially qualified personnel designated by 
member-Govemments to assist the Council representatives in 
considering means of strengthenmg co-operation m combating 
subversion and infiltration 

The Council also requested the Council representatives to explore 
the opportunities for mcreasing cultural and teehmcal co-operation 
among the member-Govemments and to submit recommendations 
to the next meeting of the Council 

Military Advisers. Each of the Governments agreed to designate 
a military adviser to its members of the Council The military 
advisers will make recommendations to the Council on military 
co-operation under the treaty. They will meet periodically as 
required, will formulate their own rules of procedure, and will make 
any necessary organizational arrangements. 

The military advisers at the Council meeting met on Feb. 24-25. 
They exchanged views concerning the military aspects of the defence 
treaty and as a result of these discussions their staff planners will 
meet in Manila in April, 1955, to initiate plans for the implementation 
of certain military aspects of the treaty. Shortly thereafter the 
military advisers ^1 again convene in Bangkok.” 

Peace and Security of the Area. 

** Although they represent diverse nations and peoples, the 
members of the Council were unanimous in the belief that this meeting 
has enabled them to understand and appreciate the problems facing 
the Govemments of the countries covered by the treaty m the common 
effort to ensure peace and security under the treaty. The progress 
aclueved at this first Council meeting provides a solid basis for closer 
co-operation among the member-Govemments for the good of the 
region as a whole. The members of the Council are united in their 
conviction that the common efforts of their Governments are contri- 
buting positively to the peace and security of the area, both for the 
member-Govennnenta and for other free nations in the region. The 
Council expressed the hope that these free nations will associate 
themselves in the near future with the work to be undertaken under 
the treaty.” 

During the Ministers’ discussions Mr. Dulles on Feb. 23 gave 
details of U,S. military strength in the Pacific, and also out- 
Imed the U.S. view of the various “ fronts ” m the defence 
of South-East Asia against Communism. 

Mr. Dulles stated that, if new weapons were taken into accoimt, 
the U.S. A. had now a greater potential strength in the Pacific than 
at the height of the war against Japan. In support of this statement 
he pointed out that there were now in the Far East 400 U S. naval 
vessels, includmg the largest aircraft-carriers, with 350,000 men, 
including Marines ; five U.S. Army divisions totalling 300,000 men, 
equipped with the latest weapons ; and 30 U.S squadrons of act 
fighters, bombers, and interceptors, with strategic air units in the 
U.S.A. capable of swift deployment. 

Mr. Dulles also referred to the U.S. contributions to various 
countries m South-East Asia, mentiomng the U.S. financing of 20 
South Korean divisions at a cost of $500,000,000 - $600,000,000 a 
year, and oiE 300,000 Chinese troops on Formosa at an annual cost of 
$300,000,000, as well as expenditures of hundreds of millions of 
dollars per auunm in support of Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 
In the latter connexion he stressed that all fronts against the Com- 
munist danger were ” a part of the whole,” that the anti -Communist 
forces in South Korea and Formosa formed part of South-East 
Asians defences, and that not enough attention was paid to meeting 
the Communist menace “ on a broad basis.” We must recognize,” 
he was reported to have declared, “ that the areas most vitally 
affecting the security of the Manila Pact Powers are not their own, 
but other areas — ^the Republic of Korea, Japan, the Republic of 
-China (i e., Formosa), Cambodia, Laos, and Free Vietnam.” 


Hefen’ing to the links between what he called the three Asian 
fronts against possible Communist aggression — ^the Korea- Japan 
front, the Formosa front, and the South-East Asia front — ^Mr. Dulles 
said teat some Govemments were critical of the regimes m South 
Korea and on Formosa, but, ho pomted out, “ we must recognize that 
these r^imes are a further deterrent to Communist aggression.” 
“ Asia is three fronts,” he added. “ It is unlikely that any war 
started by Commumst China would be confined only to Formosa or 
South Korea The forces on these two fronts exist as a common 
part of the forces detemng possible Communist aggression in 
South-East Asia ” He also stressed that the Chinese m South-East 
Asian countries, with their great economic importance, would be 
much more likely to engage in internal subversion if they had no 
other focus for their Chinese loyalty than Commumst Chma. 

In connexion with suggestions made by the Philippine and Siamese 
Govemments to tbe effect that U.S. troops should be stationed in 
their countries, Mr Dulles emphasized that the defence of the 
Western Pacific had to be viewed as a whole. He therefore deprecated 
the idea that U.S. forces in Asia should be ** parcelled out ” and said 
that it was better to keep mobile power available at focal points so 
as to be able to strike where attack would have the most effect. 

Prior to the opening of the conference the Siamese Prime 
Mmister, Marshal Pibul Songgram, had given a warnmg about 
the dangers threatenmg his country from Communist attack. 

Addressing a Press conference on Feb. 22, Marshal Pibul Songgram 
said that 20,000 Communist Free Thai ” troops were massed in 
China close to Siam. The Thai rebels, who had set up a “ Govern- 
ment ” in Yunnan Provmce, might mvade Siam through the Northern 
Laotian Provmces of Phongsaly and Samneua, which were controlled 
by the Communist-led Pafhet Lclo, the distance between tee border 
of Yunnan and Siam being only 100 miles. “ If we do not do anything 
about it,” the Marshal went on, ” Commumsm will move across the 
Mekong River, take over Siam, and dominate the whole of South-East 
Asia ” He added that whilst Siamese troops could cope with the 
” Free Thai ” forces, help would be needed if Commumst Chma 
herself intervened. Siam therefore favoured the establishment of a 
permanent SEATO Army and would welcome SEATO armed forces 
on bases m Siamese territory. 

During their stay in Bangkok Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Dulles had a number of private conversations on the Formosa 
question. No statement was issued, but American sources 
suggested that the existmg differences between the British and 
U.S. views had not been resolved. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s Visits* 

On his way to Bankgok Sir Anthony paid brief visits to 
Cairo (Feb. 19-20) and Karachi (Feb. 21-22). Whilst in Cairo 
he had a long conversation at the British Embassy with Colonel 
Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, and also saw Dr. Fawzi, 
the Foreign Mmister, and Major-General Amer, the Mmister 
of War. During his overnight stay m ICarachi he had talks with 
Mr. Mohammed All, the Pakistan Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammad, the Governor-General. 

After the conclusion of the Bangkok conference Sir Anthony 
Eden flew to Singapore, where on Feb. 27 he opened the 
annual conference of British Ambassadors, Mmisters, High 
Commissioners, and Governors of Colonial territories m South 
and South-East Asia, the Far East, and the Pacific. On Feb. 28 
he left Singapore for Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Malayan 
Federation, and later the same day made a tour by helicopter 
of military establishments and units engaged m anti-terrorist 
operations ; on his return to Kuala Lumpur he met members 
of the Executive Council of the Federation, as well as other 
Malayan political leaders. 

After a brief stop at Rangoon, where he was welcomed by 
the Burmese Prime Mmister, U Nu, and other members of the 
Burmese Government, Sir Anthony Eden arrived at New Delhi 
in the evening of March 2, and on the following day saw the 
Indian Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan (m the absence of 
President Prasad), addressed members of both Houses of the 
Indian Parliament in a private session, and had a long conversa- 
‘ tion with Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Mmister. 

Speakmg at a press conference on the Formosa situation, the 
Foreign Secretary said that ” if some indications were given of a 
willingness to renounce the use of force on all sides,” it would help 

to establish conditions under which a settlement may be brought 
about by discussion and conciliation ” Asked how soon a Formosa 
conference could be convened. Sir Anthony said that a good deal of 
groundwork had to be done to secure agreement on the objectives of 
such a conference and on the countries which should participate, and 
that India could play an important role in preparing the groundwork. 

Asked whether it would be a violation of the Geneva agreement if 
Cambodia and Laos joined SEATO, the Foreign Secretary said It 
wonld be for the legal experts to express an opinion, but added that 
these countries had not been asked to jom. Referring to the situation 
in Laos, he said that there was anxiety about the two Northern 
Provinces bnt that certain steps had recently been taken by the Inter- 
national Control Commission which might improve the situation. 

During a State banquet on March 3 Mr. Nehru, after referring 
to the “ symbolic character ” of Sir Anthony Eden’s visit, 
spoke on the new type of relationship between India and Britain. 
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“ Our Vice-President this afternoon referred to the long history 
of contacts of India with England, a long history m which much had 
happened which was not agreeable to many people, which had even 
created bitterness And yet we meet here today, as we have met m 
the coarse of the lost six or seven years here or elsewhere, m a spirit 
of fnendship and co-operation. I have always thought that a rather 
remarkable thmg and not easy to find a parallel m history. The 
Vice-President m his own way pnt his finger on the spot and said 
that we should have the capacity to forget what ought to be forgotten, 
and to remember what ought to be remembered. That is a very wise 
saying, because all of ns have much to forget and have much to 
remember. If nnfortnnately we remember wbat we ought to forget, 
then there is difficnlty ; and if we forget what we ought to remember, 
that IS bad And so this remarkable thing happened that, after a 
lengthy period of both good and ill, we came to an agreement, to 
a settlement, and forged a new type of relationship, which type^ m 
itself is a good example for others — that is, a relationship of being 
completely independent and yet representing an attempt to be 
friendly with each other, to co-operate wnth each other, and not to 
push each other against their will.” 

After referring to the Gandhian teaching that the means were more 
important than the end, Mr. Nehra said that m the present period of 
transition when there was ferment m the mmds of men, the manner 
of approach to all problems was exemplified by the happy relationship 
that now existed between the U.K. and India. ‘‘We can meet,” 
he continued. “ We do meet often We discuss many problems. We 
agree often. We disagree sometimes, bnt that does not make any 
difference to our mutual regard for each other and our mutual 
respect for each other’s bonxi fides, which is the main thing. And so, 
in effect, we agree far more than we might disagree and each has 
perfect freedom to continue along the Imes of his own choice and find 
Some kind of fulfilment.” 

In his reply. Sir Anthony Eden also spoke of the “ historic 
occasion of his visit, saying that it was the first time that the 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom Imd been a guest of 
the Government of India m the Indian capital. 

On March 4 Sir Anthony Eden arrived from Delhi m Baghdad, 
where he was received by King Feisal and had discussions with 
the Prime Mmister, Nun es-Said. [The joint statement issued 
after the talks will be recorded m a later article on Middle 
Eastern defence agreements.] 

After a brief stay in Rome, where he saw Signor Scelba, the 
Italian Prime Mmister, and Professor Martmo, the Foreign 
Minister, Sir Anthony Eden returned to London on March 7, 

Mr. DuUes*s Visits. 

Mr- Dulles, who on his way to Bangkok had paid a brief 
visit to Manila, where he saw President Magsaysay on Feb. 21, 
made a rapid tour of Burma and Indo-Chma after the Bangkok 
conference, and also visited Formosa. 

Arriving on Feb. 26 at Rangoon, Mx. Dulles had a discussion 
with U Nu, the Burmese Prime Mmister ; he also visited the 
President of Burma, Dr. Ba U, and met other Burmese 
Miiusters. Replymg to journalists, who asked whether he had 
come to “ woo U Nu,” Mr. Dulles said that he had come to 
Rangoon “ neither to woo nor to be wooed.” 

From Rangoon Mr. Dulles arrived on Feb. 27 at Vientiane, 
the administrative capital of Laos, where he saw Crown Prmce 
Savang of Laos, the Laotian Prime Minister (M. Katay), 
and the Defence Mmister (M. Souvanna Phouma). Durmg 
his Mr. Dulles was reported to have said that m the 

American view there was no immediate danger of outright 
aggression against Laos, either from the Chinese or the Vietminh 
Communists, thanks to the Manila Treaty, but to have expressed 
concern about the internal progress of Communism in the Lao 
Pathet-held Provmces of Phongsaly and Samneua. 

On Feb. 28 Mr. Dulles arrived in Saigon, having made a brief 
stop at Pnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, where he visited 
King Norodom Sihanouk ; he was reported to have told the 
King that the U.S. Government were ready to send officers to 
train the Cambodian Army, provided that they would have 
full responsibility and not be hampered by the French. 

At Saigon Mr. Dulles had discussions with the South 
Vietnamese Prime Mmister, M. Ngo Dmh Diem, to whom he 
promised the full support of the tJ.S.A. He also saw General 
Ely, the French High Commissioner (accompanied by M. Henri 
Bonnet), whom he assured that there was no desire on the part 
of the U.S.A. to supplant French economic mterests in Indo- 
Chma, although the fact that the Indo-Chinese States were 
no longer tied to the French franc, were now receiving direct 
dollar aid from the U.S.A., and could therefore buy in the world 
markets (e.g., Japanese textiles), would mevitably lead to a 
weakening in the French economic position. 

From Saigon Mr. Dulles flew to Manila, where on March 2 
he opened a conference of U.S. Ambassadors m the Far East, 
and on March 3 he arrived at Taipeh, the capital of Formosa. 


During his stay at Taipeh Mr. Dulles had a long discussion 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, Vice-President Chen Cheng, 
Air. Yui, the Chinese Nationalist Prime Minister, and Dr. Yeh, 
the Foreign Minister. He also attended the ceremonial exchange 
of the ratification instruments of the mutual defence treaty 
between Nationalist Chma and the U.S.A. 

In a Press statement before Ms departure later the same day, Mr. 
Dulles said that it was not possible now to state explicitly how the 
defence of the area covered by the mutual defence treaty would he 
conducted, but added : I have made it clear that the U.S.A.^ will 
not enter into any negotiations dealmg with the territories or rights 
of the Republic of CMna (i.e , Nationalist Chma) except m co-operation 
with the Repubhe of CMna.” It could not be assumed, he went on, 
that the defence would be static, and confined to Formosa itself, or 
that an aggressor would enjoy immunity m respect of those areas 
from which an offensive was staged A decision on the use of U.S. 
armed forces would be made by the President of the United States 
himself, m the light of circumstances at the tiirie and his apprmsal 
of Communist mtentions. The consultations, Mr Dulles emphasized, 
had also covered Quemoy and Matsu, “ since these islands, now in 
fnendlyhands, have a relationship to the defence of Taiwan (Formosa) 
such that the President may judge their protection to be appropriate 
m assuring the defence of Taiwan and the Pescadores ” Mr. Dulles 
concluded by saying that it was the “ ardent hope ” of the U.S. A. 
that the Chinese Communists would not insist on war as an instrument 
of their policy The Chmese Communists constantly professed a love 
of peace, he added. They now had a chance to practise what they 
preached The U.S.A. and the Republic of China had no alternative 
but to stand firm. 

Prior to Mr. Dulles’s visit to Formosa, Admiral Carney (U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations), Admiral Stump (C.-m-C., U.S. 
Pacific Fleet), and Admiral Pride (Commander of the U.S. 7th 
Fleet) had arrived m Taipeh on March 2 for a conference on 
the military situation. It was reported afterwards that the 
chief decision taken had been to increase U.S. military aid to 
the Chmese Nationalists on a short-term basis, with accelerated 
deliveries of aircraft and long-range artillery. Admiral Carney 
himself stated after the talks that the defence of Formosa was 
no longer an academic question and had entered a more urgent 
phase. — ^(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. SEATO, 14062 F 5 U.S.-Chmese Treaty, 

14007 C 5 Formosa, 14017 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Forward Bloc to rejom Congress Party. 

The central secretariat and the politburo of the All-India 
Forward Bloc decided at a joint meeting held on March 8 
under the chairmanship of Sardar Mohan Smgh, the party’s 
chairman, to rejoin the Indian National Congress. 

The reasons given for the decision were the recent adoption by the 
Congress Party of the aim of establishing a Socialistic pattern of 
society (see 13044= A) ; its “ progressive and dynamic foreign policy ” 
under Mr Nehru’s leadership ; and the need to do away with “ the 
division of progressive elements into many small Socialist parties.” 

Active membership of the AU-India Forward Bloc is said to 
exceed 40,000, and the number of general members 300,000. 
It has a strength of two in the House of the People- Its total 
strength in the State Legislatures is about 21, the biggest 
number bemg in West Bengal. — (The Hmdu, Madras - The 
Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. 14062 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM* — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in February* - Deficit of $82,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit m February 
of $82,000,000 after taking account of (a) $15,000,000 received 
in U.S. defence aid ; (h) $6,000,000 received from the B.P.U. 
in respect of the January surplus ; and (c) $2,000,000 paid to 
E.P.U. creditors m bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold 
and dollar reserves fell to $2,681,000,000 on Feb. 28. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. February settlement 
showed that the U.K. had a surplus of $5,600,000 (£2,000,000) 
which would be settled in March.— (Treasury Press Office) 

(Prev. rep. ^4021 A.) 

C. ALBANIA. — Rejection of U.S. Food Oflfer. 

It was announced in Tirana on March 7 that the Albanian 
Government had rejected an offer made by President Eisen- 
hower on March 4 to send U.S. food supplies to Albania in 
order to help alleviate the “ current food shortage ” in that 
country. The offer had been transmitted through the League 
of Red Cross Societies. The Albanian News Agency said that 
“the alleged American aid is unacceptable to the Albanian 
people, who reject with contempt this foreign mterference in 
their own affairs.” — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. U.S. Aid to Iron Curtain Countries, 
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A. UNESCO. — Eighth General Conference. - Ad- 
mission of New M-embers. - Amendments to Staff 
Regulations. - Suspension of U.S. Employees. - M. Maheu 
appointed Deputy Director-General. - Formation of 
International Scientific Research Council. - International 
Travel Coupons Scheme for Students. - Convention on 
Protection of Art Treasures in Wartime. 

The eighth general conference of the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), attended by 
delegations from 69 of the 72 member-eountTies, was held at 
Montevideo from Nov. 12 to Dec. 10, 1954, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr, Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India ^d 
leader of the Indian delegation. The Soviet Union, the Ukraine, 
and Byelorussia were represented for the first tme, and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary for the first time since 
1951- The main decisions adopted by the conference are 
summarized helow. 

Membership. A decision on membership apphcations by Rumania 
and Bulgaria, which had been approved by the XT N. Economic and 
Social Council and the Executive Board of UNESCO, was postponed 
on Not. 13 until the next general conference m 1956, the voting m 
favour of deferment being 28 to 12 in the case of Rumania and 29 to 
11 in the case of Bulgaria. Rumania's admission was opposed by the 
U.S delegation, which accused that country of “ flagrant violatio^ 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms ” (see 13729 A), and by 
Israel, on the ground of alleged persecution of Zionists (see 13820 A), 
as well as by Belgium, Brazil , Canada, Colombia, Italy, and Lebanm ; 
the Soviet Union, Czeehoslovahia, Poland, Denmark, and Yugoslavia 
supported Rumama's application, whilst several Latm American 
and Middle Eastern countries abstained from voting. The debate on 
Bulgaria followed similar lines. Albania's application for admission 
was rejected by the Economic and Social Council on Nov. 22 by 
10 votes to eight. 

The conference unanimously approved the a dm ission as UNESCO's 
first associate members of a number of British Colonial territori<M, 
viz., the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, the Federation of Malaya, the 
British Borneo group (Sarawak, North Borneo, and Brunei), and 
the British West Indies group (Jamaica, Trinidad, Grenada, Domimca, 
and Barbados). A Soviet proposal for the exclusion of Nationalist 
China and the admission of Communist Chma m its place rejected. 

Paraguay announced its adherence on Nov. 22, bringing the 
number of member-coimtries to 73. 

Official Languages. It was decided to make Russian one of the 
languages of the conference as well as of the Executive Board, on 
which the Soviet Union obtained a seat for the first time (see helow). 

FinatLce. The conference approved an expenditure of $21,617,830 
for the two years 1955-56 by 47 votes to 14, despite a plea by the 
British delegation for economy ; this was the largest budget yet 
voted, comparing with $18,712,964 for 1953-54. 

The U S. contribution was reduced from 33 J per cent to 30 per 
cent by 34 votes to 15 with two abstentions, Britam being among 
the countries voting against. The British contribution was also 
reduced, from $2,000,000 to $1,600,000 (about 7 i per cent). The Soviet 
Umon's contribution was fixed at 13^ per cent, the Soviet delegation's 
proposal that it should be only 10 per cent, m view of the Soviet 
Government’s difficulty in obtaining foreign currency, being rejected 
by 37 votes to three, with five abstentions. 

Programme. Mr. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General of 
UNESCO, reported that about 300 requests had been received since 
1951 for expert advice in developing the educational or scientific 
facilities of 48 countries ; that about 350 exports had been sent to 
member-countries during this period ; that 57 educational and 
scientific projects were m progress in 36 countries ; and that 140 
experts were in the field on technical assistance projects, 60 per cent 
of whom had been on location for over a year and 25 per cent for 
over four years. In addition, 329 fellowships had been granted to 
nationals of member-states, so that they could be trained to take 
over the duties of UNESCO specialists as quickly as possible; as 
a result the Governments concerned would continue the work begun 
by UNESCO through 28 projects which were due for completion by 
the end of 1954 or early in 1955. 

The conference decided on a considerable reduction in the number of 
projects sponsored, 72 per cent of the total budget being appropriated 
for the contmuation of projects already in progress. In the prograimae 
as approved the Tnain emphasis was laid on fundamental, technical, 
and scientific education, scientific research (mcluding projects for 
research into the problems of arid zones and into the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy), and scientific documentation centres. 

Executive Board. The conference approved by a large majority a 
proposal put forward by the U.S. A., Britain, Australia, and Brazil, 
whereby the 22 members of the Executive Board, who had hitherto 
been elected by the general conference solely for their personal 
qualifications and not as representatives of their respective countries, 
would in future be nominated by their Governments and act as their 
spokesmen In support of this proposal (which had first been made 
by Britain in 1950) it was argued that it would give the Organization's 
decisions more weight and was desirable in the interests of responsible 
admimstration ; strong opposition was expressed, however, by the 
French delegation, which maintained that it would deprive UNESCO 
of its neutral and non-political character, and would result in its 
being subjected to political pressure. 

Dr. A, L. Mudaliar (India), Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, 
was selected by lot as chairman of the new Executive Board, after he 


had received the same number of votes as Dr. Vittorio Veronese 
(Italy) at a second ballot. Dr Veronese and Prof. Secco EUauri 
(Uruguay) were elected vice-chairmen. 

The other elected members of the Executive Board were * Dr, 
Awad (Egypt), Dr. Bender (Netherlands), Professor Cameiro (Brazil), 
Dr Estelrich y Artigues (Spam), Dr. Ferrara Marino (Cuba), hlr. 
Tom Haguiwara (Japan), Professor Johannes (Indonesia), Professor 
Henri Laugier (Prance), M Luan Pm Malakul (Siam), IJgr. Maroun 
(Lebanon), Dr Martinez Cobo (Ecuador), Professor Massaquoi 
(Liberia), Professor Jakob Nielsen (Denmark), Dr. Raadi (Persia), 
Dr Maria Scbluter-Hemikes (Germany), Mr Sharif (Pakistan), Dr. 
Solodovmkov (Russia), Dr. SpOhaus (U S A.), and Sir Ben Bowen 
Thomas (U.K.) 

Resolution on Peaceful Co-operatioii. The conference adopted by 
acclamation a resolution submitted by the U.S.A , Czechoslovakia, 
and India, which recalled the objectives of UNESCO ; recognized that 
international tensions were impeding their realization ; and declared 
its faith m the possibility of resolvmg aU such tensions by peaceful 
means, through the exercise of restraint, tolerance, and goodwill. 

Resolution on Freedom of News. A resolution calling on all 
member-countries “ to assure freedom of expression and to remove 
barriers to the free flow of undistorted information " was adopted 
unanimously on Deo. 8. The resolution had been sponsored by 
Britain, France, the U.S. A., and the Soviet Union, as well as by 
Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, India, Lebanon, 
Liberia, and Mexico, but during the debate the U S., delegate (Repre- 
sentative Hugh Scott) expressed concern over its wording because 
it referred to the free flow of ** undistorted " information rather than 
to the free flow of information. This expression, he pointed out, 
“ might be used as a pretext to impede rather than encourage the 
free flow of information " and "conjured up the spectre of censorship. 
Government control, and artificial restrictions upon the Press, radio, 
and films," which was " repugnant " to the American people. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Scott stressed that with this " important reserva- 
tion ” the US. A. firmly supported the resolution. The Soviet 
delegation had previously presented a draft resolution calling for 
" measures to prevent the use of means of mass communication for 
war propaganda," but withdrew this in favour of the above resolution. 

Next Conference, As UNESCO's permanent headquarters in Paris 
would not be ready m time for the next general conference m 1956, 
it was decided to accept the Indian Government's mvitation to hold, 
the conference in Delhi. 

The most controversial issue raised at the conference was a 
proposal put forward by Dr. Luther Evans, Director-General 
of UNESCO, that the staff regulations should be so amended 
as to enable him to dismiss any employee in whom he had 
lost confidence. 

Dr. Evans's proposals were the result of a prolonged controversy 
arising from investigations by the U.S. authorities into UNESCO 
employees of American nationality suspected of subversive activities. 
Mr. David Lefi, a U.S. citizen employed by UNESCO in Pans, whose 
passport had been confiscated by the U.S authorities in 1951, refused 
in 1953 to obey a subpoena to appear before a Grand Jury m New 
York, on the ground that he might not be allowed to return to his 
family and his work, though he offered to give his testimony at the 
U.S. Embassy m Pans. In December of that year Dr. Evans ordered 
Mr. Leff to obey the subpoena, but subsequently agreed to suspend 
the order as a result of protests from the staff association, and on 
March 8, 1954, the UNESCO appeals hoard ruled that it was invahd. 
On March 11 proceedings against Mr. Left for contempt of court 
were instituted in New York, and Dr Evans accordingly ordered 
Mm on March 22 to answer the charge Mr. Left then appealed to 
the admimstrative tribunal of the International Labour Organization 
to rescmd the order, mamtammg that it was in substance the same 
as that previously issued by Dr. Evans and was therefore invalid. 
The tribunal, however, while upholding the appeals board's judgment 
on Dr. Evans’s order of December 1953, ruled that, for procedural 
reasons, it was not competent to deal with the order of March 22 and 
referred the matter to the UNESCO appeals board 

The dispute was further complicated hy the refusal of seven out 
of the 15 U.S. employees of UNESCO in Paris to appear before a 
U.S. loyalty board in July, 1954 (see 13766 A), Dr Evans sub- 
sequently announced on Aug. 23 that four of these, mcluding Mr. 
Left, would not have their contracts renewed when they expired at 
the end of the year, and that he would raise the question of the other 
three, whose contracts were of indefinite duration, at the general 
conference. This decision was strongly criticized in October by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, head of the U.S. delegation to the U.N , who 
declared that Dr. Evans should have dismissed all the employees 
concerned, and accused him of hindering the Government’s loyalty 
Investigations. The UNESCO appeals board on Nov. 5, however, 
upheld an appeal by Mr. LefC and his three colleagues against their 
dismissal, on the ground that the Director-General had exceeded 
Ms powers. 

The amendments to the stalff regulations proposed by Dr. 
Evans empowered the Director-General to dismiss UNESCO 
employees if their conduct did not meet the highest standards 
of integrity, efficiency, and competence, or “ if facts anterior 
to the appomtment of a staff member and relevant to his 
present suitability and which reflect on his present integrity 
come to light, which if they had been known at the time of 
appointment should have precluded his appomtment.” They 
also restricted the exercise of political activities by employees 
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to the right to vote in elections. The eonferenM approved the | 

ainendments on Dec. 1 by 34 votes to 10, witb. five abstentions, ^ 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, the UTorame, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary voting against. 

Under the new regulations, which came into effect on Dec. 8, 
Dr. E%^ans, on Dec. 10, placed Mr. Leff and his colleagues on 
leave with pay until the expiry of their contracts, and suspended 
the three employees with long-term contracts pending hearings 
by a special advisory board. 

Other recent UI^vESCO activities are summarized below 
under cross-headmgs. 

IziterxiatiozLal Scientific Researcli Council. The Executive Board, 
approved on Dec 3, 1953, the formation of an international consulta- 
tive coimcil for scientific research, which among other activities 
would concern itself with cancer research, in co-operation with the 
World Health Organization, 

A gr eement on Duty-free Exchange of Books, etc. The British 
Government, on March 11, 1954, ratified the agreement of Nov. 22, 
1950 (see 11239 E), providing for the exemption from Chistonis duties 
of hooks, newspapers, periodicals, works of art, musical scores, news- 
reels, educational films, scientific eq,uipment consigned to approved 
institutions, and articles for the blind The French Government had 
previously put the agreement mto effect on Nov. 2, 1953. 

International Travel Coupons for Students. A system of mter- 
national travel coupons sponsored by UNESCO, intended to enable 
students, teachers, and cultural and research workers from soft 
currency countries to study in hard currency areas, came mto opera- 
tion on March 24, 1954. Under this system intellectual workers 
whose apphcations were approved would be able to exchange their 
currency at the oflacial rate for mtemational travellers’ cheques, 
issued by UNESCO and valid in hard currency countries participating 
in the scheme. 

Conference on Protection of Art Treasures in Wartime. An inter- 
governmental conference on the protection of art treasures in wartime 
was held at The Hague, under the auspices of UNESCO, from 
Apnl 21 to May 13, 1954, bemg attended by representatives of 46 
countries, mcludmg the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Kumania. 

A convention adopted by the conference (to replace an ea^er 
convention of 1907) provided that each of the contracting parties 
should respect cultural property situated within the territory of 
another contracting party, except in the case of imperative nnlitary 
necessity, and that cxatural goods might be removed in wartime, at 
the request of the country concerned, imder UNESCO’s protection, 
such goods bemg marked by a sohd blue equilateral triangle on a 
white circle A protocol which was also adopted laid down rules for 
the recovery and restitution of cultural goods removed by an enemy 
during an occupation. _ 

The Soviet delegation proposed that the convention should forbid 
the use of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, and also 
obiected to the reference to “ imperative military necessity ” as a 
lustifioation for the destruction of cultural property. This objection, 
however, was overruled by 20 votes to seven, with 14 abstentions, 
after the British del^ation had argnied that the convention must 
be ** realistic.” 

The convention, which was signed by 44 of the 46 delegations, 
mcludmg those of Britam, France, the U.S.A , and the Soviet Umon, 
will come mto force upon ratification by five of the signatory countries. 

TTTiivet*sal Copyright Convention. The U.S. Government ratified the 
Universal Copyright Convention (see 12639 B) on Nov. 7, 1954. The 
convention, which will enter mto force after ratification by 12 
countries, had previously been ratified only by Pakistan, Laos, 
Cambodia, Haiti, and Andorra. 

M. Ren^ Maheu, who had acted as head of the Director- 
General’s office since 1948, with special responsibility for the 
planning and organization of the various bodies dependent on 
UNESCO, was appointed to the new post of Deputy Director- 
General by the Executive Board on July 23, 1954. M. Maheu 
(49), a former lecturer on philosophy at Cologne University, 
the Institut Franga%s in London, and the Franco-Moslem 
Moulay-Ydriss College m Morocco, had entered the service ot 
UNESCO m 1946 as head of the Information Department. 
(United Nations Review, New York - Times - Daily Tekgraph 
- Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. General Conference, 
12680 A 5 Membership, 13783 B ; Employees, 13766 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Employment and Unemploy- 

of employed persons in the United States in 
December 1964 (over 14 years of age, but excluding the armed 
forces) was 60,688,000 (compared with 62,098,000 m June), 01 
whom 6,325,000 were employed m agriculture. Unemployed 
persons numbered 2,888,000 at the end of the year, compared 
with 3,347,000 in June. An indication of the size of the armed 
forces was given by the difference between the total labour 
force and the civilian labour force, which amounted in December 
to 3,285,000. — (Federal Reserve Bulletm, Washington) 

' (Prev. rep. 13748 A.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Further Government Changes. 
Further changes in the Soviet Government were anmimced 
m on Feb. 28, three the rep^^acement of 

M. Malentov as Prime Minister by MarsM 
Deputy Premiers— M. Mikhail Pervukhm, M. 
and M. Ma-xim Saburov— were promoted to ^iKt Depu^ 
Premiers and four new Deputy Premiers — Colonel-General 
A “Ve^agm, M. V. A. Kucherenko, M. Pavel f obanov, 
knd Lieut.-(5eneial Mikhail :^unichev-weie appomted. It 
was also announced that M. Malyshev (Mready a P . ^ 
Premier) had been given charge of a group of Mmirtries^MiM 
with machine budding and had been replaced as hk^er of 
Medium Machine Budding by Colonel-General Zavenyagm. 

Of the promoted and newly appointed Ministers, had 

been Munster of Trade until his resignmion m Januw (see ItO^b ) 
M. Peirvukhin was Slmister of Eleotoc Power Station the 

Electrical Industry, and M. Saburov 

Comimssion, at the time of their reappointment as Deputy i^em^ 
in M Malenkov’s Cabinet m December 1953 (see 1334.- 
Zavenyagin, a candidate member of the Central Committee, wm 
director of the Magnitogorsk meWlurgical plant 
he was appomted First Deputy Commissar of Heavy todnstries . 
after the war he was for a tune Deputy Jtoster of IntemM 
in Marshal Stahn’s Government General Kirumchev, a member ^ 
the "Darty’s Central Committee, became Mmister of the Aircrart 
Industry in 1946 (see 7797 A) and since 1953 had been I>eputy 
of Defence Industry. ML. Lobanov was appomted a ^irst Depu^ 
Premier and Mmister of Agriculture m the Russi^ Federated 
Hepublic m 1954, having previously been Soviet 
Agriculture. M. Kucherenko was formerly a Deputy Minister con- 
cerned with the construction of ^gineermg Plants. , 

It was pointed out m the British and U.S. Press that the 
changes had the effect of making membership of the higher 
governmental offices more nearly identical with higher party 
offices, since all the three newly appomted 
Premiers were also members of the Presidium of tte Geirtm 
Committee of the Commumst Party (the old Poli-^uro). ^ The 
Communist Party leadership and prmcipal members ox the 
Soviet Government following the recent changes ^e as follows . 

Commuiust Party. The leadership consists oi the First Secreta^ 
(M Khruschev), the Presidium of the Cental Committee. the 
Antral Committee of 125 members The Presitom of the Centeal 
Committee has the following nme memhers * M 
Bulganm (the Premier), Marshal Voroshilov (President I'b® Soviet 
Ur^n), M. Molotov, M. Kaganovich, M. Pervukhm, M. Saburov, 

M Mikoyan, M Malenkov _ ^ xv i. 

Councd of Ministers. This comprises the ftemer, five 
Premiers (M. Molotov, M Kaganovich, M Mikoyan, M ^burov, 
M Pervukhm), eight Deputy Premiers (M. Malyshev, M 
M. Tevosyan, M. Malenkov, General Zavenyagm, M. Kuotoe^o, 
M Lobanov, General Khrunichev), and 49 Mimste^. 
and the five First Deputy Premiers constitute the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers, a kind of inner Cabinet. 

The First Deputy Premiers and the Deputy Premiers are normally 
put m charge of a ma3or Government department or ^ 

delated Ministries, and the New York Tjmes, in an 
changes, suggested that on the basis of what was already known and 
the nast experience of the members of the Government the alloo^ion 
of responsibilities in the new Cabinet was as foUows Fotoi^ .^airs 
— ^M Molotov ; Transport — M, Kaganovich , Trade-~M. Mik<^an , 
Economic Planning— M. Saburov ; Fuel Industries-— M 
Machinery Industries— M Malyshev , Consumer Goods— M. Kosygin, 
Metallurgy — ^M. Tevosyan , Electric Power — ^M. Malei^ov ; Medium 
MaohiS%uildmg— General Zaveuyagm ; Factory 
M Kucherenko : Agriculture — M Lobanov ; Conventional VL eapons 
^General Khrumchev. It was also reported in the 
that the Ministry of Medium Machine Building was m fact the Soviet 
Sency responsible for the development of atomic energy. 

The dismissal of two Soviet Ministers — M. Zasyadko (Coal 
Industry) and M. Kozlov (State Farms) — ^was annoimced by 
Lscow Radio on March 2. M. 

for “ unsatisfactory work,” was succeeded by M. A. S. Zademidko, 
Depu^ Mffiister of the Coal Industry for the past two yeate, 
whSst M. Kozlov, dismissed because be “ failed to cope 'vn'to 
his work,” was replaced by M. Ivan Bene<^ov, the ®lmi^r 
of Agricffiture (see 13167 A, 7797 A) and for some months in 
fgS^bassador to India ; M. Benediktov, 
stated, had been released from - 

Agriculture on assummg his new 

T^es - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 

. New York Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14059 A.) 

c BmnSH WEST INDIES. — New Governors of 
Trinidad and the Windward Islands. , ^ . 

Sir Edward Beetham, Governor of the Wmdward Kland^ 
was appointed Governor of Trmidad and Tobago on 
in succession to Maior-(3eneral Sir Hubert Ranee, retirmg. O 
Sa^l Twas innounced that Mr. ColviUe Montgomeiy 
DevereU, Colonial Secretary m the Jamaican Goven^errt, 
would succeed Sir Edward Beetham as Governor of Wind- 
ward Islands.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 13055 O > 10480 
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A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC I 
CO-OFERATION. — Decisions of Jannary Council | 
Meeting. - Repayment of Frencli E.P.U- Debt. - Reports 
on U.S. Overseas Investment and European Recovery. - 
Yugoslav Observer. - Resignation of M. Marjolin. 

Tbe Ministerial Coimcii of the O.E.E.C. met m Paris on 
Jan. 13-14 imder the chairmanship of ]Vlr. R. A. Butler, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. As at its meeting in 
May, 1954, its deliberations were largely concerned with 

(1) the movement towards the remtroduetion of convertibility 
of sterlmg and the other main European currencies (including 
the associated question of setting up a European Fund), and 

(2) the extension of trade liberalization. The discussions and 
decisions on these two matters are summarized below. 

Convertibility. 

The Mmisterial Group set up in May, 1954, to study the 
problems connected with the remtroduetion of convertibility 
by member-countries, approved a report on its conclusions on 
Jan. 12, and presented it to the full Coimcil on the following day. 

Mr. Butler announced on Jan. 14, in connexion with the 
eventual reintroduction of convertibility, that the Council had 
decided to set up a European Fund of between §500,000,000 
and §600,000,000 to provide short-term credits for any member- 
country adversely affected by the convertibility of the currency 
of one or more of its neighbours. The Fund would be financed 
partly by contributions from members of the E.P.U. and 
partly from the residual funds of the Union itself, and the 
Managing Board of the E-P.U. had been instructed to submit 
a report by April 16 outlining the conditions for the formation 
of the Fund and the arrangements to be made for the eventual 
transition from the E.P.U. system to that of the European 
Fund- The Council had also decided that the E.P.U. itself 
should be continued beyond June 30, 1955, for a further year, 
and had instructed the E.P.U. Managing Board to report by 
April 16 on the conditions on which the E.P.U. agreement 
should be renewed. 

Mr. Butler said that all the members of the Council were of the 
opinion that the essentials for convertibility were a general absence 
of inflationary pressures and a “ code of behaviour in trade and 
payments. In this connexion it was reported in the Press that tiie 
Coimcil had also agreed that the Ministerial Group’s study of the 
trade measures which should accompany convertibility should 
remam xmcompleted until the ninth session of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) — ^then meeting in Geneva — had ended. 

Trade Liberalizatioii. 

During the Council’s discussions M. Edgar Faure (then 
French Mmister of Fmance and Economic Affairs) announced 
that, in view of France’s economic progress, she would liberalize, 
as from April 1, 75 per cent of her total imports and at least 
60 per cent in each of the three mam categories (i.e. raw 
materials, agricultural products, and manufactured goods). He 
explained that in fact France had already tentatively freed 
about 75 per cent of her imports from quantitative restrictions, 
but that this percentage would not become formally operative 
until April 1. 

The Council subsequently agreed on the introduction of 
further liberalization measures and on the abolition of artificial 
export aids by member-countries. 

Trade with. Other Member-CouiitEies. The Council descided : 

(a) that within six months of April 1 (the date by which France 
had undertaken to reach the obligatory proportion of 75 per cent), 
O.B.E.O member-countries should free at least 90 per cent of their 
total imports from other members, and at least 75 per cent of imports 
In each of the three main categories ; 

(b) that within three months of April 1, member-countries should 
in any event abolish quantitative restrictions on 10 per cent of those 
imports not free of such restrictions on June 30, 1954. (This meant 
that a country which had liberalized 92 per cent of its imports would 
he required to liberalize a further 0.8 per cent.) 

Both decisions would be experimental, and member-countries 
unable to adopt the whole of these liberalization measures would be 
required to notify the O.E.E.O. of the reason within six months of 
April 1. Moreover, at the end of 18 months tiie Coxmoil would consider 
whether any amendments should he made, and any member-country 
which considered itself imable to continne to abide by the requirements 
would be able to retract. 

Tirade with the Dollar Area. It was decided that memher-countries 
should inform the O.E.E.C. of any new measures which they took 
regarding restrictions on Imports from, and invisible transactions 
with, the IT.S.A, and Canada. In addition, periodic examinations 
of the policies followed m this respect both by member-oountnes and 
by the tJ.S A. and Canada would be undertaken, and the first report 
would be submitted to the Council before June 30, 1955. 

Artificial Aids to Exporters, The Council approved a list of artlflolal 
aids to exporters which were to be discontinued by member-oountiles 
by Deo. 31, 1955. In the meantime, member-countries were forbidden 


to introduce new measures of a similar nature or to extend existing 
measures. The list enumerated the following artificial aids . 

(o) currency retention schemes or similar practices which mvolved 
a bonus on exports or re-exports ; 

(h) direct government subsidies to exporters ; 

(c) the remission, calculated in relation to exports, of direct taxes 
or social welfare charges ; 

id} the remission or repayment, m respect of exported goods, of 
mdirect taxes, to an amount exceedmg that paid on the same products 
if sold for internal consumption ; 

(e) the chargmg of insurance premiums for government export 
credit guarantees otherwise than m accordance with sound insurance 
principles ; 

if) charges below world prices m respect of deliveries by Govern- 
ments or government agencies of imported raw materials for export 
business on terms different from those for domestic business. 

Greece and Turkey were exempted from both decisions and France 
from the decision to abolish existing artificial aids by Dec. 31, hut 
the French Government was asked to submit a report on France’s 
economic position by Sept 30. In the light of this report, and of 
another by the Steering Board for Trade to be presented before 
Dec. 1, the Council would then decide when the decision was to 
apply to France. 

Other Decisions. 

The ** Green Pool,*’ The Council accepted the recommendation of 
the governmental representatives who met m July, 1954 (see 13778 A) 
to the effect that the ‘‘ Green Pool ” plan should be entrusted to the 
O E.E-C., and decided to set up a Ministerial Committee for Agri- 
culture and Food. This Committee — the first O.E.E.C. committee 
to he set up at full Ministerial level — ^would periodically examme the 
problems of member-countries in the spheres of food and agriculture, 
and decide on measures to be taken by the responsible Ministers 
within the limits of their national competence. 

An agreement with the Spanish Government, permitting Spam to 
take part m the work of the O.E E.C. m so far as it related to 
agriculture, was approved by the Council Spain will he able to send 
a fall member to meetings of the Ministerial Committee, or of its 
committee of deputies, and an observer to Council meetings discussing 
agricultural matters. 

Italian Economic Development. The Italian Mmister of the Budget 
(Signor Vanom) outUned his Government’s 10-year Economic 
Development Programme — ^the Vanom Plan ** — ^which aims to 
provide 4,000,000 new jobs in Italy by 1965, to balance the Italian 
economy, and to raise the standard of living in southern Italy 
Hecogmzmg that it was “ of importance for all member-countries 
that a satisfactory solution should be found for the problems to 
which the programme is directed,” the Council set up a working 
committee to study the plan and to report as soon as possible both 
on the plan itself and on measures which might be taken by member- 
countries and by the O.E.E.C. to further its implementation. 

French EJP.U. Debt. M. Faure announced that the French Govern- 
ment would immediately repay $80,000,000, i.e that part of its debt 
to tbe E.P V. which was not covered by the bilateral and amortization 
agreements of June, 1954. Repayment would be made on the 
settlement date for the January, 1955, operations, and would be 
apportioned between France’s creditors as follows . 

(million units of account) 

Austria . . 3.241 Portugal . . 0 482 

Belgium-Luxembuxg 10.928 Sweden 2 967 

Germany . . . 36.683 Switzerland . . . 12 350 

Netherlands . . . 13.349 

It was pointed out by the O.E E.C. that, as a result of this settle- 
ment, the margin available to France within the Union for settling 
any deficit on the basis of 50 per cent gold and 50 per cent credit 
would be increased by double tbe amount of the repayment (i.e, 
$160,000,000) At the same time, each creditor country’s claim on 
the E P.U. would be reduced by the amount of repayment it received, 
and its cumulative acoountmg surplus would be reduced by double 
that amount. On each side, therefore, the margins available withm 
the E.P.U. for the settlement of new surpluses of deficits would 
be increased. 

Other developments relating to the O.E.E.C. in recent months 
are described below : 

U.S. Private Investment. A report on the role of U.S. private 
investment in the world economy, and m particular m the economies 
of O.E.E C. member-countries and tbeir overseas territories, was 
pubhshed on Jan, 3, 1955. 

The report — ^prepared after a meetmg between members of the 
O.E E.C. Economic Comnuttee and U.S. businessmen — said that 
'^the most striking fact” emerging from the study was that the 
growth of U.S. private investment abroad siace 1930 has not kept 
pace with the growth of the U.S. economy, or even with that of the 
world economy.” Whereas throughout the 1920s private American 
investors were investing in foreign countries at an average annual 
rate of $800,000,000 (“ equivalent to about $1,600,000,000 in terms 
of present prices ”), their net investment in the years 1947-53 had 
reached an annual average of only $859,000,000 — “ a figure hardly 
greater than that of the years 1926-30 in current dollars, and much 
lower in terms of dollars with constant purchasing power.” Accord- 
ingly, private American long-term capital Invested abroad, which in 
1927-28 accounted for about 20 per cent of the total dollar receipts 
(excluding grants) of the rest of the world, had accounted for only 
about 6 per cent smoe the war. 
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The gec^rapMe distribution of the capital inTested (said the 
report) had also changed. In 1929, nearly 20 per cent of direct XT S. 
investment abroad had been m Europe, but by the end of 1952 this 
proportion had fallen to about 14 per cent ; the relative importance 
of O E.E.C. countries as recipients of such capital had therefore 
“ strikingly declined *’ Two-thirds of Y S. private investment smce 
the war had been m Canada and Latin America, against only 10 per 
cent m O.E.E.C. countries, and less than 3 per cent m their overseas 
temtoriea. 

The total net outflow of U.S private long-term capital to menaher- 
countries in 1947-53 had been about §668,000,000, or an annual 
average of $98,000,000. On the other hand, during the same period, 
U.S- income from past mvestments in member-countries had 
amounted to $1,914,000,000, of which $904,000,000 had been 
reinvested and $1,010,000,000 (or an annual average of $144,000,000) 
had been repatriated. In overseas territories of O.E.E.C. countries 
new private long-term capital from the United States had been 
about $32,000,000 a year and remvested earnings abont $28,000,000 
a year, whilst earnings repatriated had amounted to about $82,000,000 
a year. 

In the world as a whole, 48 per cent of U S. direct investment 
abroad since the war had taken place in the petroleum industry. In 
a reference to the large volume of investment in Canada and Latm 
America, the report said that much of this had been due to ** the 
strong appeal of petroleum which has attracted vast sums of American 
capital in areas not normally famous for the pleasantness of their 
mvestment climate ” In the O.E.E C. member-countries, the 
petroleum industry had absorbed only about 25 per cent of total 
U.S. investment in the area, whilst manufacturing mdnstry had 
attracted nearly 60 per cent. 

The report stated that the counter-attraction of investing in the 
U.S.A. and Canada was the most powerful deterrent element to U.S. 
mvestment in Europe and overseas territories ; other deterrents 
mcluded the possibilities of war or revolution, blocked funds, 
depreciating currencies, the fear of expropriation, and the “wide- 
spread belief that business operations are impeded by all sorts of 
governmental controls and cartel-like arrangements ” After declaring 
that “ the American capital market is not mterested in European 
issues,” the report drew the conclusion that, “ if the United 
Stat^ investor is to cross the Atlantic, he will have to be wooed 
aggressively.” 

Current Power Problems. It was announced on Dec. 23, 1954, 
that the O.E.E.C. was becoming mcreasmgly concerned about the 
continued rise in current power production costs and the effect 
which this would have on the evolution of the European economy 
and the financial stability and living standards of member-countries. 
The Organization had therefore appointed M. Louis Armand, 
director-general of the SociiU Naiwnale des Chemxns de Fer Frangais 
and a member of French organizations dealing with energy policy, 
to study these problems in detail, to decide how they should be dealt 
with both on the national and the inter-governmental level, and to 
submit a report to the O.E.E.C. Coxmcil. 

European Productivity Agency. The second annual “ programme 
of action ” of the European Productivity Agency was published on 
Sept. 29, 1954. The programme, which was divided into three parts 
dealing respectively with problems relating to industry and com- 
merce, to agriculture, and to factors aflecting both, placed great 
emphasis on the need for wider dissemination of information in these 
spheres. Among the subjects selected for study m connexion with 
the Agency's practical research mto the economic and social factors 
of productivity were statistics and productivity measurement, 
banking and credit, fiscal legislation and market structure, and 
the effect of systems of remuneration and marketing on the mobility 
of labour. 


Building Efficiency. One of the projects from which significant 
results were expected by the European Productivity Agency was 
that concerned with research mto the improvement of building 
efficiency, in connexion with which a meeting, organized by the 
Agency, was held m London on Oct 11-15. Attended by delegates 
from 12 countries — ^Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Western 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the U.K., 
and the U.S A. — the meeting was chiefly concerned wuth “ modular 
co-ordination,” a system under which the sizes of all building 
materials, components, and eqnipment are co-ordinated in terms of 
a fixed basic dimension known as the “ module.” [The architect 
works on a grid plan drawn to the scale of the “ module,” and the 
building worker on the site merely assembles components which — 
though they may come from different sources — are all designed to 
fit each other.] Results of further research mto this system will he 
discussed at a meeting to be held m Paris in 1955 

Post- war Econormc Achievements. A survey showed that pro- 
duction per head had expanded twice as much m Western Europe 
during 1947-62 as it had done m the USA, although, owing to the 
progress made during the Second World War, the U S.A was still 
more than 50 per cent ahead of Western Europe in terms of total 
expansion smce 1938 These facts were set forth m Statistics of 
National Broduct and Expendituro, J93S, 1947 to 1952 ^ published by 
the O B.B.C. on Sept. 14, 1954 By 1952, output per head in the 
U.S.A was 70 per cent higher than in 1938, while m Western Europe 
it was only 10 per cent higher. 

The survey showed also that as early as 1948 Western Europe, 
with an 8 per cent higher population than pre-war, had leirgely 
regained the 1938 volume of total gross national product, con- 
sumption, and mvestment, whilst on a per capita basis the 1938 
volume of gross national product had been reached by 1949 and that 
of personal consumption by 1950. Consumption had contmued to rise 
by 1 per cent a year m 1951 and 1952, despite the sharp mcrease of 
50 per cent in defence expenditure between 1950 and 1952 

Ab regards progress m individual countries, Britam and the 
Scandinavian countries had reached or surpassed the pre-war level of 
output per head by 1947* whereas the member-countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (France, Western Germany, 
Italy, and the Benelux nations) were then still over 25 per cent short of 
such an achievement. In the years 1947 -52, on the other hand, output 
per head had risen by 40 per cent in the E.C.S C area, whereas few 
other O E.B.C. conntnes had achieved as much as a 20 per cent 
mcrease in this period. As regards consumption per head, Britain 
had achieved the pre-war level by 1947 and remamed at that level 
until 1952 , Italy did not reach the 1938 level until 1951 ; and 
Western Germany did not surpass the 1936 level until 1952. No 
figures were availahle to compare consumption per head m the 
Netherlands with a pre-war level. 

Gross domestic capital formation m Western Europe, which in 
1938 amounted to 15 per cent of total output, had by 1952 mcreased 
its proportion to 18 per cent — ^the same as m the USA, whose 
pre-war percentage, however, was only 11 per cent 

Yugoslav Representation in. O.E.E.C. It was announced m Paris 
on March 3, 1955, that Yugoslavia would be represented by an 
observer at meetings of the O B E.C Council, and also on technical 
committees and sub-committees of the Organization. 

It was announced on Nov. 10 that M. Robert Marjolin, who 
had been Secretary- General of the O.E.E.C. since its inception 
in 1948, had expressed the desire to retire in 1955 for personal 
reasons. — (O.E.E.C. Information Division, Pans - Times - 
Financial Times - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. O.E.E.C- Counca, 13778 A 5 E.P.U. etc., 

14014 A ; Reports, 13934 A.) 


Note. The following table was prepared by the O.E.E.C. Statistical Division to show the progress made in certain important sectors of the 
European economy smce the inception of the O E.E.G. iu 1948. 
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A. UNITED STATES. •— Tlie 1955-56 Budget. - 
Expenditure of §62,408,000,000. - Estimated Deficit of 
§2,408,000,000. - President Eisenliower*s Budget Message. 

President Eisenhower submitted to Congress on Jan. 17 his 
Budget proposals for the fiscal year 1956 (July 1955 to June 
1956). Total expenditure was estimated at §62,408,000,000 
(of which §40,458,000,000, ox 65 per cent, was for national 
security) and revenue at §60,000,000,000, leaving a budgetary 
deficit of §2,408,000,000. Detailed estimates of expenditure 
and revenue are shown in the foUowmg table : 



Actual 

Estimate 


1954 

1955 

1956 

Estimated Expenditure : 


($ imlhon) 


National Security 

46,522 

40,644 

40,458 

International Affairs and Fmance 

1,720 

1,420 

1,332 

Veterans' Services and Benefits . 

4,256 

4,431 

4,640 

Welfare, Health, and Education 

2,248 

2,316 

2,312 

Agriculture and Agricultural Resources . 

2,557 

3,130 

2,259 

Natural Resources 

1,213 

1,133 

953 

Commerce and Manpower 

1,577 

2,550 

2,186 

General Government 

1,209 

1,222 

1,566 

Interest . ... 

6,470 

6,558 

6,378 

Reserves* , , 

— 

110 

325 

Total 

67,772 

63,504 

62,408 

Estimated Receipts : 




Individual Income Taxes . . 

32,383 

30,700 

32,500 

Corporation Income and Excess Profits 




Taxes 

21,523 

18,466 

17,034 

Excise Taxes 

10,014 

9,073 

9,350 

Employment Taxes 

5,425 

6,080 

7,095 

Estate and Gilt Taxes 

945 

930 

970 

Customs . ... 

562 

570 

570 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

2,320 

2,302 

2,486 

Dedvet . 




Appropriations to Federal old-age and 




survivors insurance trust fund 

4,537 

5,190 

6,175 

Appropriation to Railroad Retirement 




account, excluding mihtary service 




credits 

600 

600 

625 

Refunds of receipts (exclnding interest) 

3,377 

3,331 

3,205 

Total 

64,655 

59,000 

60,000 

Budget Deficit 

3,117 

4,504 

2,408 


* For contingencies and to cover the cost of proposed legislation. 
Extracts from the President's Budget message are given below. 

National Security. The principal items were : Air Force, 
$15,600,000,000 ; Navy, $9,700,000,000 ; Army, $8,850.000,000 ; 
foreign military assistance programme, $3,675,000,000 ; atomic 
energy programme, $1,910,000,000 ; strat^c and critical materials, 
$783,000,000. The overall strength of the armed forces, imder present 
plans, was to be reduced from about 3,200,000 to 3,000,000 by June 30, 

1955, and to something over 2,800,000 by June 30, 1956 ; within 
this figure, however, the strength of the Air Force woidd be somewhat 
increased. 

The Army was eontinning' to study the changes in its organization 
and doctrine re^tured to meet atomic warfare, and it appeared 
probable that the Army of the future would be organized into smaller, 
but more mobile and self-contained, umts with greater fire-power. 

The Navy would operate approximately 1,000 active ships, 
including 400 warships ; the number of carrier air groups was to be 
increased from 16 to 17, and an additional attack carrier ” equipped 
with modem aircraft would be added to the fleet. The Navy would 
continue to maintain 15 anti-submarme warfare squadrons 

The Marino Corps would maintain three combat-ready divisions 
and three air wings, and the current level of approximately 10,000 
Naval and Marine operating aircraft would also be maintamed. 

The Air Force was continuing its build-up towards the target of 
137 wings, and was expected to have 130 wings m being by June 30, 
1956 — 119 of which would be combat wings 

About two-thirds of the proDeeted defence expenditure in 1955-56 
would be devoted to air power and related services, expenditure on 
which would be the largest m peace-time history. The total number 
of aircraft in the Air Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps would 
be raised from over 34,000 on June 30, 1954, to 36,000 on June 30, 

1956, compared with the ultimate obi'ective of nearly 40,000 In 
addition, the Army would maintain 3,600 active aircraft, and the 
number of its helicopters would be increased bv over 20 per cent 
during the next two years. ** The growth in our effective air power/' 
the President emphasized, *' is far greater than these numbers 
indicate, for our aircraft continue to increase in size, speed, range, 
and striking power.” 

Expenditure on major items of equipment (i e., aircraft, tanks, 
guns, ships, etc.) would continue at about the same level, except for 
expenditure on ships ; this would be increased in order to deal with 
the problem of ” block obsolescence ” of ships built laigely during 
the Second World War. The proposed shipbuilding programme for 
1955-56 Included the start of a fifth aurcraft-carrier of the 60,000-ton 
Forrestal class. 

The Atomic Energy Commission's budget for 1955-56 provided 
for a record expenditure on projects to develop peaceful applications 
Of atomic energy. The President said that whilst the U.S,A. would 


** contmue unabated ” her efforts to ensure that atomic energy was 
exclusively used for peaceful rather than warlike purposes, they 
had ** no alternative but to strengthen further our most effective 
deterrent to armed aggression — the power of our nuclear weapons 
stockpile ” — ^until the principle of the peaceful use of atomic eneigy 
had been universally accepted. Although the estimates of expenditure 
assumed a continued reduction in cost per umt, total operating costs 
would nevertheless rise because of increased production as new 
facilities were brought mto operation Capital expenditure, on the 
other hand, would drop considerably in 1955-56 as new production 
plants authorized in former years neared completion. 

The second atomic-powered submarine — ^the Sea Wolf — ^would be 
launched in 1955 , two atomic-powered attack -type submarines had 
been financed m the 1954-55 fiscal year, and it was recommended 
that further submarines of this type should be started m 1955-56. 
Development work m 1955-56 would contmue on improved types 
of submarme reactors and on a reactor to power larger naval vessels ; 
research on atomic-powered aircraft would he expanded and 
accelerated ; and work on a small transportable power reactor for 
mihtary use would be continued- 

international Affairs and Finance, Estimated expenditure under 
this head was reduced to the net figure of $1,332,000,000 after taking 
account of receipts of $425,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank, 
$79,000,000 from the Commodity Credit Corporation, and $4,000,000 
from mvestment guarantees The principal expenditure items were 
$1,025,000,000 for non-mihtary assistance under the Mutual Security 
Programme; $335,000,000 for loans by the Export-Import Bank; 
and $177,000,000 for emergency commodity assistance by the 
Department of Agriculture. A further $35,000,000 was mcluded as 
the U.S share of the $100,000,000 capital of the proposed Inter- 
national Finance Corporation (see 14010 A). 

Agriculture. The principal item was $968,000,000 for the price 
support, supply, and purchase programmes of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, representing the difference between gross expenditure 
of about $4,200,000,000 and gross receipts of some $3,200,000,000. 

Coxmnerce and Manpower. The prmcipal item was $725,000,000 
for road development under proposals which would be submitted 
to Congress. Other important items mcluded $116,000,000 for the 
promotion of defence production and $70,000,000 for civil defence 
and disaster relief. 

The postal services were expected to meur a deficit in 1955-56 of 
$294,000,000. If, however, the postage rate mcreases which the 
President had submitted to Congress were approved, this would 
add $400,000,000 to receipts, which would be sufficient to cover the 
recommended pay increases of postal employees (totalling 
$130,000,000 ) and would reduce net expenditures to $24,000,000 The 
President proposed, as a long-term solution, that an independent 
commission should review further postage rate charges proposed, by 
the Postmaster General in accordance with a basic formula laid down 
by Congress. 

Expenditure on slum clearance was estimated at $94,000,000 ; 
22 slum clearance projects would be completed and 364 other projects 
would be under way during the year. 

The President proposed that the present Defence Production Act, 
due to expire on June 30, 1955, should be extended for a further 
two years He also proposed an extension beyond June 30, 1955, 
of the authority to grant loans to small busmessea. 

Tlie total “ new obligational authority ” (i.e. authority 
to enter into commitments for which payment might not 
be made until future years) recommended m the Budget 
was §58,642,000,000. — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribime) (Prev. rep. 13716 C ; 13417 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Relative Increases in 
Wages, Prices, and Profits. 

Mr. Maudling, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, stated 
in the House of Commons on Feb. 3, m reply to Mr. Ronald 
Bell (C.), that between 1938 and 1951 total eammgs of wage- 
earners had risen by 166 per cent, retail prices of all consumer 
goods and services by 110 per cent, and total interest and 
dividends, before the deduction of tax, paid by companies and 
public corporations by 22 per cent. 

Between 1951 and 1954, provisional estimates suggested that 
total earnmgs of wage-earners had risen by about 20 per cent, 
retail prices of aU consumer goods and services by 10 per cent, 
and total interest and dividends, before deduction of tax, paid 
by companies and public corporations by about 30 per cent. 
Comparable figures for dividends paid by companies alone were 
not available because of changes in the company sector due 
to nationalization. 

Between 1938 and 1954, therefore, earnings had risen by 
about 220 per cent, retail prices of all consumer goods and 
services by 131 per cent, and total interest and dividends, 
before deduction of tax, paid by companies and public corpora- 
tions by about 60 per cent. — (Times) (14065 B ; 14064 A.) 

Ct SOUTH AFRICA# — Gold Production in 1954 * 

Gold production in South Africa in 1954 totalled 13,227,847 
oz., valued at £164,563, 621, compared with 11,936,807 oz. valued 
at £147,511,747 m 1953. — (Cape Times) (13470 A j 120 x 5 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Defence Estimates^ 
1955-56. - Britain to develop Hydrogen Bomb. - Plans for 
Home Defence against Nuclear Weapons. 

The Government’s Defence Estimates for 1955-56, providing 
for a total gross expenditure of £1,537,200,000, or £102,700,000 
less than the amount planned for 1954-55, were published as 
a Paper (Cmd. 9391) on Feb. 17. The 1955-56 total 

mcluded expenditure of £43,000,000 to be covered by U.S. 
aid ; allowing for this, the net expenditure was £1,494,200,000. 

The U.S. aid was allotted as foDows : Defence Support Aid, 
£8,000,000 (Navy £3,000,000, Army £5,000,000), Agricultural 
Commodity Aid, £8,500,000 (Navy £3,500,000. Army £5,000,000) ; 
Special Aircraft Purchase (Air Force) £16,500,000 , Additional P A F 
Programme £10,000,000. 


Detailed estimates of expenditure were as follows (1954-55 
Estimates shown for comparison) : 



Excluding receipts 

Including receipts 


from U.S. Aid 

from U.S Aid 


£ million 

£ million 


1955-56 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1954-55 

Admiralty 

347 00 

367.00 

340 50 

353.00 

War Office 

484 00 

561.00 

474.00 

535.00 

Air Ministry 

540 40 

537 00 

513.90 

491 64 

Ministry of Supply . 

147.50 

151.00 

147 50 

151.00 

Ministry of Defence 

18.30 

23.90 

18.30 

23 90 


1,537.20 

1,639.90 

1,494.20 

1,554.54 


The White Paper announced that, after full consideration 
of all the implications, the Government had decided that Bntam 
must begm the development and production of the hydrogen 
bomb as a deterrent to war. It also announced that stocks of 
nuclear weapons were steadily growing ; that a start would 
be made m 1955-56 on building a new class of guide d-weapon 
ship to replace older cruisers ; that the R.A.F. V ” bomber 
force would be built up to the highest possible state of prepared- 
ness ; that reduced commitments overseas had made it possible 
to rebuild a strategic reserve of land forces at home ; and that 
a Mobile Defence Corps, trained in fire-figbtmg and rescue 
work, would be formed as part of the Army and R.A.F. to 
defend the home base and to act as a vital link between the civil 
defence services and the armed forces. Prmcipal pomts from 
the White Paper are summarized under cross-headings below : 

Principles of Dc^fence Policy. After declaring that the emeigence 
of the thermo-nuclear bomb ** had overshadowed all else in the 
year 1954 ** and that this development would have far-reachmg 
effects ” on U.K. defence policy, the White Paper contmued * New 
and revolutionary problems are posed req.uirmg courage and imagina- 
tion for their solution- Neyertheless our problem is still fundamentally 
a dual one We have to prepare against the risk of a world war and 
so prevent it , it is on the nature of these preparations that the 
existence of thermo-nuclear weapons has its mam effect. At the 
same time we must continue to play our part in the defence of the 
interests of the free world as a whole, and particularly of the Common- 
wealth and Empire, m the ‘ cold war ’ , and we must meet the many 
other peace-time commitments overseas ariamg from our position as 
a great Power with world-wide responsibilities.” 

Thermo-nuclear Weapons. After pointmg out that the XJ.S. 
Government had announced that they were proceeding with full-scale 
production of thermo-nuclear weapons, and that “ the Soviet Govera- 
meut are clearly following the same policy, though we cannot tell 
when they will have thermo -nuclear weapons ready for use,” the 
White Paper went on : “ The United Kingdom also has the ability 
to produce such weapons. After fully considering all the imphoations 
of this step, the Government have thought it their duty to proceed 
with their development and production The power of these weapons 
is such that aioouracy of aim assumes less importance , thus attacks 
can be delivered by aircraft flying at great speed and at great heights. 
This greatly increases the difficulty of defence. Moreover other means 
of delivery can he foreseen which will, m time, present even greater 
problems. 

** If such weapons were used in war, they would cause destruction, 
both human and material, on an unprecedented scale. If exploded 
in the air, a hydrogen bomb would devastate a wide area by blast 
and thermal radiation If exploded on the ground, the damage by 
blast and thermal radiation would be somewhat less ; but there 
would be additional extremely serious indirect effects. A great mass 
of atomised particles would be sucked into the air. Much of it would 
descend round the point of the explosion , hnt the rest would be 
carried away and descend as radio-active ‘ fall-out The effect on 
those immediately exposed to it without shelter would certainly be 
fatal withm the areas of greatest concentration of the ‘ fall-out ’ ; 
it would become progressively less serious towards the outer parts 
of the affected region. Large tracts would be devastated and many 
more rendered uninhabitable. Essential services and communications 
would suffer widespread interruption. In the target areas, central 
and local government would be put out of action partially or wholly 
Industrial production, even where the plant and buildings remained, 
would be gravely affected by the disruption of power and water 
supplies and by the interruption of the normal complex inter-flow 
of materials and components. There wonld be serious problems of 
control, feeding, and shelter. Public morale would be most severely 
tested. It would be a struggle lor survival of the grimmest kind. 


** It is essential that these facts should be known not only to our 
people but to all the world All should realize the magnitude of the 
disaster war would bring. Such understanding may bring home to 
people m all lands the consequences of war and generate a compelling 
will to peace, strong enough to enforce itself on the most arbitrary 
of rulers. That is the first implication of the nuclear weapon. It is 
one not of despair but of hope. In the hands of the tree world, which 
at present has a marked superiority both in the weapon itself and 
in the means of delivering it, and which has no thought of a^^ression, 
it is a most powerful deterrent. In the Government’s considered view 
this deterrent has significantly reduced the risk of war on a maj or scale. 

** In these circumstances our immediate duty and our policy are 
clear To build up our own forces, m coniunction with those of our 
alhes, into the most powerful deterrent we can achieve. By this means 
to work for peace through strength. Thus we shall hope to obtain 
real disarmament and relaxation of tension. But we must also so 
equip and tram our forces and so organize the country as to enable 
us to survive and to defeat the enemy if all our efforts for peace should 
fail Nevertheless our long-term policy remains unchanged.’^ 

Disarmaxaent. The "WTiite Paper stressed that the Government 
would continue to strive for a practical disarmament scheme and 
for ** the abolition of the use, possession, and manufacture ** of 
nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction, together 
with ** simultaneous major reductions of conventional armaments 
and armed forces to agreed levels which would reduce the pi^ent 
Commumst superiority ” This programme, however, would have to 
be carried out to an agreed time-table, with maehmery to supervise 
and enforce agreed prohibitions and reductions. Although in 
September, 1954, the Soviet Government had announced that they 
were prepared to accept certain proposals put forward by the British 
and French Governments in the previous June, recent debates in the 
U.N. General Assembly had shown that they were still not prepared 
to agree to the essential safeguards contained m the proposals. “ If 
the free world were to disarm without such safeguards,” the White 
Paper declared, ” it would incur a double risk- It would be threatened 
with conventional forces which it could not hope to match, and it 
would have no guarantee that such forces would not be reinforced 
by nuclear weapons over the clandestine production of which there 
would be no adequate control . . . Disarmament must be real and 
comprehensive, with secure and workable safeguards. Until the 
Commumst world is prepared to accept such a system, our * Grand 
AOiance * must hiuld and maintam its strength.” 

Defences against “ Cold War ” Methods. - Commitments in Overseas 
Territories. After speaking of the significance of the London and 
Paris agreements, and of the close liaison being maintained at Service 
level with other British Commonwealth countries, the White Paper 
emphasized the importance of maintaining and consohdating political 
progress in the less developed countries which might otherwise be 
undennined by Communist infiltration. Although the existence of 
nuclear weapous might discourage overt intervention by the Com- 
munist Powers through fear that this might develop mto general 
war, there was an equal possibility that it might “ encourage the 
indirect approach through infiltration and subversion.” It was 
therefore necessary, ” in parallel with our effort to develop the 
deterrent and to prepare against a major war,” to strengthen by all 
means, including the maintenance of adequate conventional forces, 
Britain’s defences against this method of attack and, together with 
the other Commonwealth and AUied countries, to resist the spread 
of Communism throughout the world 

As a result, U.K. overseas dependencies must if necessary be 
defended not only against external attack but also against internal 
disruption, especially as the rapid transition through which many 
Colonial societies were now passing in their progress towards self- 
government created conditions which were m some cases capable of 
being exploited by international Communist techniques. This need 
must increase—though it was hoped only temporarily — ^the actual 
and potential commitments lor British forces in support of Colonial 
Governments and Admimstrations. On the other hand, reduced 
commitments m Trieste, Korea, and the Middle East had now made 
it possible to rebuild a strategic reserve of land forces in the U.K., 
and this, coupled with the mobihty of the Navy and moreasing use 
of air transport, would greatly increase Britain’s abihty to exercise 
her world-wide responsibilities effectively and economically. 

Strategic Air Power and Use of Nuclear Weapons. ** The deterrent 
against war,” said the White Paper, “must rest primarily on 
strategic air power, armed vuth nuclear weapons, for the knowledge 
that aggression would be met by overwhelming nuclear retaliation 
18 the surest guarantee that it wiU not take place. This counter- 
offensive strength is also the most effective defence against aggression, 
should it ever occur.” In this connexion, the White Paper pointed 
out that because of the enormous power of nuclear weapons the out- 
come of the first few exchanges would be of major importance, and 
great advantages would probably flow from surprise and the first 
assault. “ In these oironmstances,” it went on, “ the enemy might 
well initiate the use of nuclear weapons at the outset of hostilities 
A prompt and oyerwhelming counter-offensive with the most powerful 
weapons available offers at present the surest means of limiting the 
scale of such, attacks.” 

After saying that Britain could not rely on strategic air power 
alone, and that her defence policy must aim at Impressing on a 
potential enemy that a sudden attack, even with nuclear weapons, 
would not be conclusive, the White Paper stressed the need to 
maintain naval forces which could seek out and destroy the enemy’s 
naval forces and preserve effective sea communications. Turning to 
“ the great preponderance of conventional land forces ” maintained 
by the Communist world, it estimated that the Soviet Union and her 
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Eastern European sateEites had ahont 6,000,000 men under arms , 
that on the German front the Soviet Army could he increased to over 
100 divisions withm 30 days ; and that over the whole field of 
deployment, East and West, the Soviet and satellite ” land forces 
could he raised to the level of 400 divisions. “ Even allowing for the 
essential German contribution,” it went on, ** the free world cannot 
put into the front Ime anything comparable to tiiis strength in 
conventional forces. The use of nuclear weapons is the only means 
by which this massive preponderance can be countered. But with 
their aid and with the German contribution we can adopt a forward 
strategy on the ground in Europe and so defend the Continent ** 

After referring to the North Atlantic Council’s decision of December 
1954 on the use of nuclear weapons m a major war (see 1398S A), the 
White Paper declared • “ Until the Soviet Union agrees to participate 
in a secure system of disarmament, the free nations must base their 
plans and preparations on the assumption that if a major war were 
precipitated hy an attack upon them they would have to use all the 
weapons at their disposal m their defence The consciences of civilized 
nations mnst naturally recoil from the prospect of using nuclear 
weapons. Nevertheless, in the last resort, most of us must feel that 
determination to face the threat of physical devastation, even on the 
immense scale which must now be foreseen, is manifestly preferable 
to an attitude of subservience to militant Communism, with the 
national and individual humiliation that this would inevitably bring. 
Moreover, such a show of weakness or hesitation to use all the means 
of defence at our disposal would not reduce the risk. All history 
proves the contrary.** 

Role of the Conventional Forces. The development of nucle^ 
weapons did not mean, however, that the use of naval and land forces in 
a maj or war was obsolete or outmoded. ” The Navy is still required to 
contain and destroy enemy forces at sea so as to allow free movement 
of supplies and troops and to give both our land and air forces 
support in their operations We still need troops on the ground to 
hold the enemy well to the East in Europe m the vital initial s^es 
of a war. This would give time for the effects of our strategic air 
offensive to he felt. It would also hold hack from the U.K. the threat 
of shorter-range aircraft and ground-to-ground missiles. The presence 
of a firm shield of troops and tactical airorait similarly reduces the 
danger that the Communists might he tempted to try to over-run 
Europe with conventional forces in the hope that the W®st would 
refrain from using nuclear weapons in its defence, or that it could be 
used as a pawn in a shameful negotiation It is from this point of 
view that a German defence contribution is militarily so important.” 

At the same time, Britain must make all possible provision for the 
defence of the home base, thus demonstrating that she had no 
intention of surrendering even if it should come to nuclear warfare 
” BCome defence,’* contmued the White Paper, ** is no less vital than 
before . . . The whole country is mvoived and must be organized 
accordingly. For this work the Services must be trained, local 
civilian organizations developed, and a link provided between the 
two. The Government have therefore decided to form a Mobile 
Defence Corps as part of the Army and R A.E. reserve force. We 
also need defensive strength to take toll of the enemy if he attacks 
To this end the Reserve Ar my ... will continue to play a vital role.” 

The PrograDaines of the Services. Reviewing the functions and 
programmea of the three Services, the White Paper stressed that in 
the *‘cold war” the main burden would contmue to fall on the 
Army ; the strategic reserve to be built up would be used to restore 
promptly ** situations which might otherwise grow into serious or 
lasting commitments,” and also to reduce the present high proportion 
of overseas service in the Army. The Navy’s task in peace-time would, 
as in the past, be to sustain British foreign and colomal pohcy, but 
the Navy was also essential to the support of the strategic reserve, 
whilst in limited conflicts of the Korean type its mobility would 
enable it to provide powerful assistance to the land battle. The value 
of the R.A F. in the cold war ” was exemplified by the squadrons 
now engaged in active operations in Kenya and the Far East. In this 
connexion, the White Paper said that the overseas Commands of the 
B.A-F. were being given new equipment and would contmue to 
TTnn.Tnf-jiin dosG liaisou With other British Commonwealth air forces. 
Special attention was also being paid to the re-equipment of Transport 
Command so as to provide increased mobility for the strategic reserves 
of land and air forces, as well as greater capacity for co-operation with 
the Army in tactical airborne operations. 

In the event of a global or “ hot ” war, the threat of nuclear attack 
presented grave problems to the air defence forces, and the control 
and reporting system at home would therefore he further improved. 
The expansion of R A.F. Fighter Command had been completed and 
its re-equipment was proceeding, with a further increase in the 
proportion of all-weather radar-equipped fighters High priority 
would be given to the development of guided missiles and orders 
had been placed for air-to-air guided weapons, whilst progress was 
being made in the development of other types. The 2nd Tactical Air 
Force in Europe would be maintained at the highest possible efOloiency, 
and Coastal Command would be strengthened by the addition of 
Searrmjo aircraft for short-range anti-submarme reconnaissance. 

The Army in Europe was being maintained at a strength of four 
divisions equipped with a wide variety of up-to-date weapons. 
However, in view of the need to prepare for eventualities which might 
arise in the Far East or Middle East, experimental organizations 
(Including transport) and a revised scale of weapons and equipment 
were being worked out to increase flexibility. 

With regard to the Navy, a radical reorganization of the Reserve 
Fleet was being carried out in order to give immediate readiness in 
the event of war, and the further dispersal of the Reserve Fleet both 
within and outside the IT.E:. was being considered. 


Summing up, the White Paper said : “ W ithin the limit of 
our resources, we are plannmg for a better equipped and 
maintamed Active Fleet and a reduced but much more highly 
prepared Heser\^e Fleet; a smaUer, better disposed, mom 
mobile Armv ; and a more powerful Air Force mcludmg, in 
particular, an effective strategic bomber force. iUl these forces 
must be armed wuth the most modern weapons.” 

Further pomts from the White Paper are summarized below : 

Manpower. The estimated total strength of the Forces at April 1, 
1955, and April 1, 1956. compared with the actual strength at April 1, 


1954, was shown as follows 

April 1, 1955 
(Estimated) 

Regulais 518,700 

National Servicemen 283,400 

Women 21,200 


April 1, 1956 
(Estimated) 
483,300 
285,500 
19,200 


April 1, 1954 
(Actual) 
524,400 
298,300 
23,100 


Total 823,300 788,000 845,800 

The apportionment of the male Regular strength (officers and 
men) between the three Services was as follows • 

April 1, 1955 Aprn 1, 1956 April 1, 1954 


(Estimated) 

114,700 

222,900 

181,100 


(Estimated) 

108,400 

203,000 

171,900 


(Actual) 

121,000 

216,900 

186,500 


518,700 


483,300 


524,400 


Royal Navy . 

Army 
R.AF 

Total 

Regular Recruitment. Actual recruitment to the three Services in 
1953-54, and estimated figures for 1954-55 and 1955-56 (excluding 
Women’s Services), are shown in the following table : 

1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 

(Actual) (Estimated) (Estimated) 

Navy . . . . 9,100 8,100 8,100 


Army 

I IT* 


41,300 


39,000 

orr AAA 


39,000 

oe 1 An 


Total . . 81,100 74,100 73,200 

The White Paper stated that the inducements to serving men to 
prolong their service had been “ disappointing ” as regards the Navy, 
but “ definitely encouraging ” in the R.A.F In the Army, prolonga- 
tions by men serving on the older (five year and longer) engagements 
had shown ** a welcome increase,” but it was still too early to assess 
the effect on men serving on the new short (three-year) engagements. 

National Service. Requirements in 1955-56 were put at about 

198.000 men (Navy 7,400, Army 130,500, R.A.F 60,000). 

Reserve Auxiliary Forces. The strength of these forces rose 

during 1954 from 571,000 to 647,000, and the number of volunteers 
from 114,000 to 117,000. 

Colonial Forces. The present strength of the armed forces raised 
by Colonial territories was about 63,000, but was expected to fall to 

43.000 by March, 1956, as pioneer umts hitherto employed in the 
Middle Bast were disbanded. In addition, m certain Colomal terri- 
tories about 14,000 local personnel were enlisted in the U.K. forces, 
whilst about 5,000 U.K. officers and N.C.O.s were serving m Colomal 
forces to provide the necessary leadership. 

Research and Development. After referring to the satisfactory 
development of manned bombers — at present the primary means of 
delivering nuclear weapons — -and t o t he development work being 
carried out on ballistic rockets, the White Paper continued * 

** The main effort m the development of gmded weapons is devoted 
to providing defence against bombers flying at high speeds and at 
great altitudes. Against this threat heavy and medium A A. guns 
will in the futTore be of little value. The future air defence system of 
the U.K. will have as its mam components the manned fighter and 
the ground-to-air guided weapon. The balance between these weapons 
will vary with new developments, but it is clear that for a loi^ time 
to come both will be needed to combat the bomber threat. The 
effectiveness of our manned fighters will be increased by fitting 
air-to-air guided weapons capable of engaging enemy aircraft at longer 
ranges and with a much greater certainty of success than is possible 
with aircraft armed only with cannon. Development of these air-to-air 
guided weapons, incorporatmg a variety of techniques, has reached 
an advanced stage The surface-to-air gmded weapons which are 
under development for use from the land and from ships are of 
greater complexity than air-to-air missiles, and the time required to 
develop an effective operational weapon system is necessarily longer. 
Nevertheless, good progress has been made and numerous trial firings 
are taking place both in this country and in Australia. 

There is close collaboration with the U S.A. in the guided weapon 
field . - The nature of the potential threat from the air to the two 
countries differs m many significant aspects, and the weapons 
reqmred by each country must often have different characteristics. 
Nevertheless, we derive great advantage from the laiger development 
effort and the more extensive resources that the U.S.A. have been 
able to devote to the subject, and at the same time we make a valuable 
contribution of our own.” 

The White Paper also referred to the ** considerable progress” 
made m improving high-speed submarines of great underwater 
endurance , in developing aircraft and weapons for use against fast 
heavily-armed ormsers ; and in developing shipbome guided weapons. 
It added that the success of recent developments in airoraft-carriers 
would make it possible to use at sea heavier and faster fighters and 
attacking aircraft, the latter capable of carrying atomic bombs. 
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Production Progrsunmes. Estimating: the total amount to be 
provided for defence production m 1955-56 at about £600,000,000, 
the White Paper gave the foUowmg summary of the production, 
prograomnes of the three Services . 

Royal Navy —A new system of power-operatesd armament had 
now been tested sufficiently to make it possible to resume work on 
the three Tiger class destroyers, which would have exceptionally 
high fire-power. The snbmarme construction programme would 
continue and a high-speed experimental submarine would probably 
be completed m 1955-56 An experimental guided-weapon ship, 
converted from a maintenance ship, was nearing completion, with 
trials scheduled to begin m 1956 ; in the meantime an early start 
would be made on the construction of gmded-weapon ships to replace 
older cruisers. Increased effort would be devoted to refitting ships 
of the Active and Reserve Fleets to improve their efficiency. 

Army , — The long-term re-equipment plan would contmue, and 
during the year there would be issued the first of a new range of 
wireless sets, new L-A.A guns, new radar for the field forces, and 
new sub-machine guns. Large-scale trials of the (Belgian) F.N. nfle 
would be carried out at home and overseas. 

R,A.F. — Re-equipment with more modem and advanced t 3 T>es of 
aircraft and equipment would be aorelerated m 1955-56. The first 
stage of the expansion and modernization of the radar network m 
overseas theatres would he completed, and a start would he made 
on the next stage. 

Offshore Procurement, The White Paper stated that U.S. contracts 
valued at about $200,000,000 had been placed m Bntam durmg 
1954 under the offshore procurement programme for the purchase 
of military equipment for NATO countries (bringing the total value 
of these contracts to $650,000,000), including aircraft (Hunters^ 
Javelins, Sea Hawks), ammunition. Centurion tanks, and electronic 
equipment. 

U-S. and Canadian Military Aid. Bntain had contmued to receive 
equipment under the U.S. Mutual Security Act, including some 
produced in this country under the offshore procurement programme 
The U.S A. had also helped to expand British capacity for the 
manufacture of propellants and explosives by providmg plant under 
offshore contracts. Items received from Canada mcluded anti-aircraft 
radar, ammunition, propellants and explosives. 

Home Defence. The White Paper declared that ** if war should 
come despite our efforts to prevent it, there is still much that can 
and must be done to mitigate the effects of a thermo-nuclear attack.’* 
It explained, however, that the Government had not been able finally 
to assess the implications of the latest weapon developments, particu- 
larly as regards ** the extensive radio-active contamination which 
may be caused by the * fall-out ’ from a hydrogen bomb burst at 
ground level.** Until more was known, therefore, it would be tmwise 
to embark on measures which might later prove to have been 
misdirected. The White Paper continued : 

“ We are not, nor shall we ever be, able to forecast the precise 
effect or the extent of any nuclear attack against this country. Some 
areas would be destroyed, some would be on the fringe of devastation, 
others would escape direct damage by blast and heat Still less can 
we forecast the pattern of radio-active contamination which might 
result from the attack. It would be quite wrong for people to assume 
that their neighbourhood would be sure to receive a direct hit and that 
they would therefore he unable to help themselves or others. It 
would be equally mistaken to assume that any part of the country 
would escape the effects of the attack and have no need of help. We 
are all m it, and we must all learn to help ourselves and to help 
each other. 

** Obviously the need for rescue, fire-fighting, and welfare operations 
would be as great as ever. The presence of radio-activity would have 
to be detected and measured, and the necessarv wammg given to the 
public. The first call would have to he met by the civilian services 
on the spot orgamzed by the local authorities, with the help of the 
Civil Defence Corps, the Industrial Civil Defence Service, the Auxiliary 
Fire Service, and the Women*8 Voluntary Services, and by the National 
Hospital Services (mcludmg the National Hospital Service Reserve) 
supported by the voluntary aid societies. Every individual citizen 
wotild be needed.** 

These local services, however, would need to be supported by 
" all the formed and disciplined bodies of the armed forces available 
In Britam,** and the Government had decided that all members of 
such forces, including the Home Guard, should m future receive 
training in elementary cml defence duties as part of their normal 
military training. As r^ards the Mobile Defence Corps, the aim 
was to build up over the next three to four years a force of 48 reserve 
battalions, each at least 600 strong ; some battalions would be trained 
and equipped for fire-fighting duties, others for rescue and ambulance 
work. In an emergency, these battalions (which would be distributed 
throughout Britain) would be mobilized like other units of the reserve 
forces. Men would be selected from the Army and R.A.F., and would 
receive one month*8 wholetime training during their active service. 
Special training depots would be opened up m various parts of Bntain 
to tram about 10,000 men annually, and enough accommodation 
would be ready to receive the first intake of wholetime trainees 
towards the end of 1955. On completing their active service these 
men would be posted to battalions as near as possible to their homes, 
and would carry out their 15 days* annual reserve training with their 
battalions. The White Paper added that, as the scheme developed, 
the Government would consider the practicability of expanding the 
number of reserve battalions ; that general responsibility for the 
Mobile Defence Corps would rest with the War Office, though a 
proportion of training depots and reserve battalions would be manned 


by the R A.F. ; and that the permanent mstractional and adimnistra- 
tive staffs at training depots would be found mainly within the 
active Army and the R.A.F. 

The White Paper went on to point out that the distinction between 
evacuation, neutral, and reception areas would be far less easy to 
make than m the past, since the effects of fall-out ** might be felt 
over wide areas of the countryside and the relative safety of rural 
areas correspondingly reduced. Nevertheless, areas with the greatest 
concentration of population would still be more vulnerable than 
others, and there would therefore be some advantage m spreading 
thensk by a measure of dispersal so long as this enabled the community 
to contmue to function effectively. 

Withm a few miles of the pomt of burst it would be quite impractic- 
able to provide protection against the violent explosive power of a 
hydrogen bomb. Beyond this area of devastation by blast and heat 
a considerable degree of protection against the effects of fall-out ** 
could be secured by shelters of fairly simple construction, e.g, hy 
tarenchea with overhead earth cover. 

Planmng of the casualty services would have to take account of the 
fact that a single hydrogen bomb explosion would “ take very heavy 
toll ** of life and leave large numbers mjured or homeless, whilst 
very many others would be affected by radio-activity. Plans prepared 
in advance to deal with the situation would have to be supplemented 
by large-ocale improvisation. 

In view of the vital importance of commumcations, the Post Office 
were building up a special cable and wireless network for use in the 
event of attack. 

A laige part of the country's imports entered through the major 
ports, which were vulnerable to thermo-nuclear attack. Plans had 
therefore been drawn up for the use of alternative facilities, mcludmg 
the use of smaller ports and harbours. 

Stoclcpiilag. It was stressed that after the imtial attack there 
would probably be a period durmg which the importation of food 
and raw materials would be very seriously disrupted, and that it 
would therefore be necessary to have available stocks of essential 
commodities (mamly food and oil) widely distributed so that they 
might so far as possible escape destruction or contamination. During 
1955-56 reserves of these essential supplies would be built up 

In conclusion, the WTiite Paper stated that in the financial 
year 1955-56 — an interim year while policy was bemg reshaped 
— £70,000,000 had been provided for defence by the Civil 
Departments, ineludmg loan expenditure by the Post Office. 
(Cmd. 9391 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 13447 A 5 Strategic Reserve, 13931 A 5 Hydrogen 
Bomb Debate, 13623 A 5 Atomic Warfare, 137S6 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — General Taylor appointed 
U.S. and U.N. C.-in-C. in the Far Bast. - New C.-in-C., 
U.S. Army in Europe. 

It was announced m Washington on March 7 that General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Commander of the U.S. 8th Army, had 
been appomted U.S. and U.N. Commander-in-Chief m the 
Far East, in succession to General Hull, who would retire on 
April 30. At the same time the Defence Department announced 
that General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army for plans and research, would succeed General 
Taylor as 8th Army Commander. 

Lieut.-General Anthony C. McAuliffe assumed command of 
the U.S. Army m Europe on Feb. 1 m succession to General 
Hoge, retiring. — (New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 13148 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Order of Merit conferred 
on Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

It was announced on Feb. 26 that H.M. the Queen had 
appointed Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famous French medical 
missionary, philosopher and musician, as an honorary member 
of the Order of Merit, Dr. Schweitzer, recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1954, had celebrated his 80th birthday on 
Jan. 14. The Order of Merit is confined to 24 members, together 
with such honorary foreign members as the Sovereign may 
wish to honour. The only living honorary foreign members of 
the Order are Dr. Schweitzer and President Eisenhower. 
(Times-Daily Telegraph)(Prev. rep. Dr. Schweitzer, 13912 A.) 

C. BULGARIA - POLAND - RUMANIA. — State of 
War with Germany ended. 

The Bulgarian National Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution on March 1 endmg the state of war with Germany 
and Rumania announced the same step on March 8. The 
Polish Council of State liad taken a similar decision on Feb. 18 
in accordance with the Polish Government’s recommendation 
of Feb. 1. — (Le Monde, Paris - Times - Polish Embassy Press 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14056 A.) 

D. BURMA - CAMBODIA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

Followmg Burma’s de jure recognition of the Cambodian 
Government, it was aimounced in Rangoon on Jan. 10 that 
both Governments had agreed to establish diplomatic relations 
at Embassy level. — (Burmese Government Information Dept., 
Rangoon) (Prev. rep. 14037 A 5 13781 C.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Trial of M. Djilas and M. 
Dedijer for Propaganda against the State. 

M. .Milovaa Djilas, the former Vice-President of the Yugoslav 
Federal S^ecutive Couaeii, and M. Vladimir Dedijer, a member 
of the Central Committee of the League of Communists (the 
Yugoslav Communist Party) and professor of modern history 
at Belgrade University, who had defended M. Djilas at the 
time of his expulsion from the Committee in January, 1954 
(see 13403 A), both published statements in the foreign Press 
in December, 1954, criticizmg the League of Communists and 
demanding greater freedom of discussion. M. Djilas also called 
for the establishment of an Opposition party of democratic 
Socialists, and personally attacked President Tito for opposing 
tendencies towards democratization. 

M. Dcdiier, who had hoen 81113131101164 on Dee. 15 to appear before 
the Control Commission of the League in order to answer chaises of 
** slandering the League of Cammn.iu‘=tts Yugoslav Socialist democmcy, 
the Central Committee of the League, and certain of its members/* 
refused to do so, on the ground that under the party statute his 
case could be discussed only at a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee. On Dec. 21 he gave an interview to the Belgrade corres- 
pondent of The Times (London 1, in which he said that although he 
disagreed with many of M. Dlilas’s views, he had refused to obey 
party instructions to ** boycott ** him. He complained that certain 
“ pressures ** had. in consequence been exerted on him : thus his 
name had been omitted from any reference in the Press to his 
biography of President Tito, and he had not been invited to attend 
a recent meeting of the Central Committee which, had discussed the 
normahzation of relations with the Soviet Umon. After M. Djjlas's 
expulsion, M- Dediler added, he had expressed a wish to give up 
politics, because he believed that ** there can be no development of 
Socialism, without struggle of opmions/* 

M. Djilas, m an interview with a. New York Times correspondent 
on Dee. 24, described the measures taken against il. Dedijer as “ an 
attempt to frighten the democratic elements of the party.** adding 
that “ such elements exist, hut they are unorganized, whereas the 
party itself is in the hands of imdemocratlc forces ** The democratic 
trend inside the party, he asserted, had culminated in. the Zagreb 
conference of November, 1952 (see 12813 A), but at a meeting of 
the Central Committee at Brionl m September, 1953, it had been 
decided, on the initiative of President Tito, to “ strengthen the 
discipline of the party in the old anti-democratie Stalinist style,** 
Although a new atmosphere of freedom ** had developed durmg 
1950-51, tMs had been confined to certain fields, snch as art and 
literature, and did not apply to “ basic ideological and political 
questions,** with the result that “political stagnation** had been 
reached. Denying that he mtended to lead an Opposition movement 
against the Government, he continued : “ I thought that the 

Communist Party must permit freedom of discussion. Now I see 
that thia 18 impossible. Another political formation should be 
oonatracted. This could only be democratic and Socialist and must 
not entail the return of the old discredited Yugoslav parties, 
which were never entirely democratic and compromised themselves 
during the war/* The situation was ripe for political democracy, he 
declared, but the r^ime, whicb (he alleged) was dominated by “ the 
most reactionary elements/’ was preventing its development. The 
League of (Communists was “depressed and without an ideology,** 
and unless Yugoslavia continued to emphasize her ideological 
differences the normalization of relations with the Soxuet Union 
would lead to a strei^themng of Soviet influence. M. Djilas m 
com lusion described himself as “ a democratic Socialist ** and said : 

The name Communism is good, but it has been compromised. It is 
a synonym for totalitarianism, m this country as well as in Russia.*’ 

Vice-President KardelJ, who was acting as head, of the 
Government during President Tito’s visit to India and Burma, 
strongly condemned iVLVi. Djilas and Dedijer m a speech at 
Sarajevo on Dee. 27, m which he accused them of “ placing 
themselves at the disposal of anyone who needed their services,” 
in the belief that certain people had no sympathy with Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign policy, and especially with President Tito’s 
journey to India. Describing them as “ bankrupt politicians 
who have lost all feelmg of responsibility towards their own 
people,” he said that they hoped m vain to become a political 
factor in Yugoslavia with the help of The Times or the Nem 
York Times. A press conference called by M. Dedijer on the 
followmg day, at which he proposed to reply to this attack, and 
to which both foreign correspondents and the Yugoslav Press 
had been invited, was banned by the police. 

Proceedings under Art. 118 of the criminal code, which 
provides that “ propaganda against the State and the social 
order” shall be punishable with imprisonment for up to 29 
years, were opened by the Belgrade district court on Dec. BO 
against MM. Djilas and Dedijer ; both however, were allowed 
to remain at liberty on condition that they made no further 
public statements* Earlier, on Dec. 28, the National Assembly 
had lifted M. Dedijer’s parliamentary immunity and deprived 
him of his seat, whilst he was also suspended from all offices 
in the League of Communists. M. Djdas was expelled on Dec. 31 
firom the Socialist Union, the national political organization. 


M. Stefanovich, the iliuister of the Litenor, described M. Djilas in 
the National Assembly on Dec 29 as “ the raUyrng-point of class 
euemies and foreign agents/* who, while mamtammg that political 
freedom did not exist m Yugoslavia, made use of the country’s 
democratic conditions to conduct hostile propaganda The security 
services, he stated, had discoverd 173 agents of “some Western 
intelhgence services ** during 1954, “ which speaks for the seriousness 
of their actions.’* 

The trial of MM. Djilas and Dedijer took place on Jan. 24, 
1955, the case being heard m camera at the request of the 
Public Prosecutor, who stated tliat it involved discussion of 
Yugoslavia’s relations with other countries which it would be 
contrary to the national interest to deal wnth in public. 

The indictment alleged that the aecnsed had made statements to 
the foreign Press calculated to damage Yugoslavia’s reputation and 
to create difficulties in her international situation, in the hope of 
bringing about foreign interference m her internal affairs. These 
statements, which had been timed to divert attention from the success 
of the policy piirsiied by President Tito during his visit to India and 
Burma, had been intended to provoke pressure from abroad with a 
view to inflneneing Yugoslavia’s internal and foreign policy, and to 
disturb the fnendly relations between Yugoslavia and the West. 

Both the accused, who admitted having made the incriminating 
statements, were represented by counsel, M Dedijer being defended 
by Dr- PoUteo, a well-known lawyer who defended President Tito 
at his trial m 1928 and Cardinal Stepmae in 1946. 

The court found both defendants guilty of havmg conducted 
propaganda hostile to Yugoslavia, and sentenced M. Djilas to 
18 months’ and M. Dedijer to six months’ imprisonment ; the 
sentence on M. Djilas, however, was suspended for tliree years 
and that on M. Dedijer for two, on condition that they did not 
commit an offence of equal or greater seriousness durmg that 
period. Notice of appeal was subsequently given by both 
defendants. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep. 13409 A ; 13592 B.) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA. — Statements by Mr. Sorydom 
on Republic Issue and by Dr. Verwoerd on Application 
of Apartheid to the Western Province of the Cape. 

During the course of a no-contidence debate m the House of 
Assembly on Jan. 25-28, initiated by the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Strauss, important statements were made by the 
Prime Mmister, Mr. Strydom, on the Government’s policy with 
regard to South Africa becoming a republic, and by the Minister 
of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, on the application of apartheid 
to the Western Province of the Cape. 

IVIr. Strydom, speaking on Jan. 25, said that the constitution of the 
National Party laid down that a republic could be erected in Sonth 
Africa only on the broad will of the people — “ that i« to say on the 
basis of an adequate and safe majority.” In the light of what had 
happened m the Commonwealth when India had become a repnbho 
and had still retained her membership, the National Party had 
reviewed the whole situation and had decided that the questions 
of becoming a republic and of remaimng a member of the Common- 
wealth were two entirely separate matters In answer to Mr. Strauss, 
who had asked why the National Party wanted a republic, Mr, 
Strydom said that there were two mam language groups in South 
Africa and that his party were convmced that these two groups could 
work together m unity only under a repubhc. 

Dr. Verwoerd, who made his statement on Jan. 28, said that the 
Western Province of the Cape was one of the easiest places for the 
first phase of apartheid to be apphed, and that certam steps would 
be taken there, “ and taken quickly.” In the Western Province the 
“ Black stream ** was at its most dangerous and there was the 
greatest danger of the European population being swallowed up by 
the influx of Natives — an influx which was still quite new and much 
of which was migratory. Dr. Verwoerd emphasized that in this area 
the non-European element was not only strong but was growing 
rapidly, and mentioned that the number of Coloured people would 
grow from 1,250,000 to 3,500,000 in the next few years. In a place 
like Worcester there woiild he about 100,000 Natives m 10 years* 
time, whilst in the whole area of the Boland there would he about 
1,250,000. It was therefore necessary for the people to know that 
the Native was not going to be a permanent inhabitant of the 
Western Provmce. 

The Minister stressed, however, that although future policy must 
aim at rationalizing mdnstry so that it could get along with as few 
Natives as possible, there was at present a need for Native labour 
and no one intended suddenly to remove it. For a while, in fact, 
the number of Native workers might increase, bnt the Influx should 
not be regarded as permanent and the arrival of entire families would 
be severely discouraged. Hostels were to be built for the migratory 
workers, and when the Native labour was eventually withdrawn 
they could be converted into permanent homes for coloured families. 
Apartheids Dr. Verwoerd said, was “ a direction,” and it would be 
followed lu such a way as to cause the least possible economic damage. 

Mr. Strydom also referred during the debate to the question 
of the sovereignty of Parliament, controversy about which had 
arisen over the Separate Representation of Voters Act (see 
13672 A). ‘‘I can say that the sovereignty of this Parliament 
will be restored,” he declared. ‘^We shall not rest imtil we 
have restored the position. At the right time the matter will 
be put right.” — (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 13941 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — House of Cotamons 
Debate on Defence WMte Paper. - Opposition Motion 
rejected. - Sir Winston CburcMM’s Statements on 
Tbermo-Nuclear Warfare, Prospects of Peace, and High- 
Level Talks with Soviet Leaders. - Labour Split over 
Use of Hydrogen Bomb* - Mr. Attlee’s and Mr. Bevan’s 
Statements. 

The House of Commons debated the Government’s defence 
poIic3" on March 1-2 on a motion moved the Prime Minister 
expressmg approval of the 'White Paper on defence of Feb. 17 . 
The debate was opened by Sir Winston Churchill, who spoke 
as follows : 

‘‘ We hve in a period happily xmiqne m human history, when the 
whole world is divided intellectually, and to a large extent geographic- 
ally. between Communist diseiplme and mdividnal freedom, and 
when at the same time that mental and psychological division is 
accompanied by the possession by both sides of the ohhteratmg 
weapons of the nuclear age. We have antagonisms now as deep as 
those of the Beformation and its reactions which led to the Thirty 
Years War, but now they are spread over the whole world instead of 
only a smaU part of Europe We have to some extent the geographical 
division of the Mongol invasion of the 13th century, only more ruthless 
and more thorough. We have forces of science, hitherto the servant 
of man, now threatenmg to become bis master ! 

I am not pretending to have a solution for a permanent peace 
between nations which could be unfolded this afternoon We pray 
for it. Nor will I try to discuss the cold war which we all detest. 
I can only venture to offer the House some observations, mamly of 
a general character, on which I have pondered long. I do not pretend 
to be an expert or to have technical knowledge of that prodigious 
sphere of science, but m my long friendship with Lord Cherwell I 
have tried to follow and even to predict the evolution of events ** 
After quoting from an article he [Sir W. ChurchiU] had written 
25 years ago, in which he had predicted the possibility of nuclear 
fission and the hydrogen bomb, the Prime Mimster contmued . 

** Only three countries possess, m varying degrees, the knowledge 
and the power to make nuclear weapons. Of these the United States 
is the overwhelming chief. Owmg to the breakdown in the exchange 
of information between us and the U.S.A. smce 1946, we have had 
to start again on our own. Fortunately, executive action was taken 
immediately by Mr. Attlee to reduce so far as possible the delay m 
our nuclear development and production. By his initiative we have 
made our own atomic bombs. Confronted by the hydrogen bomb I 
have tried to live up to his standard, and we have started making 
that one, too. It is this grave decision which forms the core of the 
Defence Paper we are discussmg 

Although the Soviet stockpile of atomic bombs may be greater 
than that of Britain, British discovery may well place us above 
them in fxmdamental science . . There is an immense gulf between 

the atomic and hydrogen bombs. The atomic bomb, with all its 
terrors, has not carried us outside the scope of human control, or 
manageable events, in thought or action, in peace or war. But when 
Mr. Sterling Cole, the chairman of the U S. Congressional Committee 
[on atomic energy] gave out, a year ago, the first comprehensive 
review of the hydrogen bomb, the entire foundation of human affairs 
was revolutionized and mankind placed in a situation both measureless 
and laden with doom.” 

Beating both hands on the despatch box lu front of him. Sir 
Winston declared : “ It is now a fact that a quantity of plutonium, 
perhaps less than would fill the box here on this table — and it is 
quite a safe thing to store — ^would sufifloe to produce weapons which 
would give indisputable world dommation to any great Power which 
was the only one to have it There is no defence, no absolute defence, 
against the hydrogen bomb, nor is any method in sight by which 
any country could he completely guaranteed against the devastating 
injury which even a score of them might inflict on wide regions. 

What are we to do ? 'VtTiioh way shall we turn to save our lives 
and the future of the world ? It does not matter so much to old people. 
They are going soon anyway. But I find it poignant to look at youth 
in all its activity and ardour, and most of all to look at little children 
playing their merry games, and I wonder what would he before them 
if God wearied of mankind. 

The best defence would, of course, be bona fide disarmament all 
round. That is in everybody’s heart, hut sentiment must not cloud 
our vision. Facts are stubborn things. A renewed session of a 
sub -co mmi ttee of the Disarmament Oommisaion is now sittmg in 
London, and is rightly attempting to conduct its debates in private. 
But we must not conceal from ourselves the gulf between the Soviet 
Government and the NATO Powers, which has hitherto for so long 
prevented agreement. The whole history and tradition of Russia 
make it repugnant to the Soviet Government to accept any practical 
system of international inspection. The second difficulty is that 
iust as the U.S.A. on the one hand has, we believe, an overwhelming 
mastery in nuclear weapons, so the Soviets and the other Communist 
satellites have an immense superiority of what are called conventional 
weapons — ^those with which we fought the last war, but much 
improved. 

The problem, therefore, is to devise a balanced and phased system 
of disarmament which would at no period enable any one of the 
participants to enjoy an advantage which might endanger the 
security of the others. A sdheme on those lines was submitted last 


year by H M, Government AnCthe French Government, and was 
accepted by the late as a basis for discussion- That is 

now being examined in London 

If the Soviet Government has not at any time smce the war shown 
much nervousness about the American possession of nuclear superior- 
ity, that IS perhaps because they are sure that it will not bo used 
against them aggressively, even in spite of the many forms of 
provocation On the other hand, the NATO Powers have been com- 
Maed together by thq ^continued aggression and advance of the 
Communists in Asia and Europe.* That that should have eclipsed in 
a few years, and largely effaced, the fearful antagonism and memories 
that Hitler created for the German people is an event without 
parallel, hut it has happened, or happened to a large extent. There is 
a widespread feelmg throughout the free world that hut for American 
nuclear superiority Europe would already have been reduced to 
satellite status ; that the Iron Curtam would have reached the 
Atlantic and the Channel. 

Unlesa a trustworthy and um versa! agreement upon disarmament, 
conventional and nuclear alike, can be reached, and an effective 
system of inspection is established and is actually working, there is 
only one sane policy for the free world m the next four yeari> That 
is what is called defence through deterrents. We have already 
adopted and proclaimed this. But deterrents may at any time 
become the parents of disarmament, provided they deter. To make 
the utmost contribution to the deterrent we must ourselves possess 
up-to-date weapons and the means of dehvering them 

That is the position the Government occupies It is not only a 
matter of prmciple There are many practical reasons which could 
be given Should war come, which God forbid, there are a large 
number of targets which we and the Americans must be able to 
strike at once There are scores of airfields from which the Soviets 
could laimch attacks with hydrogen bombs as soon as they have the 
bombers to carry them It is essential to our deterrent policy, and 
to OUT survival, to have with our American allies the strength and 
numbers to be able to paralyse these potential Communist assaults 
in the first few hours of the war, should it come. 

The House will note that I avoid using the word * Russian * as 
much as possible I have a strong admiration for the Russian people, 
for their bravery, their many gifts, and their kindly natnre. It is the 
Commumst Party, and the declared ambitions of the Communist 
Party and their proselytismg activities that wo are bound to resist, 
and that is what makes this great world cleavage 

There are also hig administrative and industrial targets behind the 
Iron Curtain, and any effective deterrent pohcy must have the power 
to paralyse them at the outset or shortly after. There are also Soviet 
submarine bases and other naval installations which would need 
early attention 

Unless we make a contribution of our own we cannot be sure that 
m an emergency the resources of other Powers would he planned 
exactly as we would wish, or that targets which would threaten us 
most would he given what we consider the necessary or deserved 
priority in the first few hours Those targets might be of such cardinal 
importance that it would really be a matter of life and death to us. 
All this must he borne in mind m deciding our policy about con- 
ventional forces, the existing Services. 

Meanwhile, the U.S.A has many times the nuclear power of Soviet 
Russia I avoid any attempt to give exact figures They have far 
more effective means of delivery. Our moral and military support 
of the U.S.A., our possession of nuclear weapons of the highest quality 
and on an appreciable scale, with the means of delivery, will greatly 
reinforce the deterrent power of the free world and will strengthen 
our influence withm the free world. That, at any rate, is the policy 
wo have decided to pursue, and that is what we are now doing. I am 
thankful it is endoi'sed by a mass of responsible opimon on both sides 
of the House and, I heheve, the great majority of the nation. 

A vast quantity of information — some true, some exaggerated, 
much out of proportion — ^has been published about the hydrogen 
bomb The truth has inevitably been intermingled with fiction, I 
am glad to say that panic has not occurred. Panic would not 
necessarily make for peace. That is one reason why I have been 
anxious that irresponsible discussion on this matter should not take 
place on the B.B.C. or television, and I think I was justified in sub- 
mitting that view of the Government to the authorities, which they 
at once willingly accepted- Fame would not necessarily make for 
peace, even m this country* There are many countries in which a 
certain wave of opinion might arise and swmg so furiously into action 
that decisive steps might be taken from which there is no recall. As 
it is, the world population goes on its daily journey m spite of its 
sombre impression and earnest longmg for relief. That is the way 
we are going on now. 

I will content myself with saying about the power of this new 
weapon, the hydrogen bomb, that apart from all the statements 
about blast and heat effects over an increasingly wide area there are 
now to he considered the consequences of * fall-out * of wind-borne 
radio-active particles There is both an immediate direct effect on 
human beings in the path of such a cloud, and the indirect effect 
through animals, grass, and vegetables, which pass on the contagion 
to human beings through food This would confront many who 
escaped the direct effects of the explosion with poisoning or starvation, 
or both. 

Imagination stands appalled There are, of course, the palliatives 
and precautions of a courageous civil defence, hut our best protection 
lies — as I am sure the House will be convinced — ^in successful deterrents 
operated from a foundation of sober, calm, and tireless vigilance. 
Moreover, a curioua paradox baa emerged. Let me put it simply. 
After a certain point has been passed it may be said that the worse 
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thing's get the better. Tlie broad effect of the latest developments 
is to spread almost indefinitely — or at least to a vast extent — ^the 
area of mortal danger. This would certainly increase the deterrent 
on Soviet Russia by putting her enormous spaces and scattered 
population on a basis of equality or near equality with our small 
densely populated island and with Western Europe. I cannot r^ard 
this development as adding to our danger : we have reached the 
maxlmuin already. On the contrary, to this form of attach continents 
are as vulnerable as islands. Hitherto crowded countries like the 
XJmted States and Western Europe have had this outstanding 
vulnerabihty to carry, hut the hydrogen bomb with its vast range 
of distribution, and even wider area of contamination, would also he 
effective against nations whose populations have hitherto been so 
widely dispersed over a wide land area as to make them feel they 
are not in any danger at all. They, too, become highly vulnerable — 
not yet equally, but stiD highly and increasingly vulnerable. 

Here again we see the value of deterrent against surprise, well 
understood by all persons on both sides who have the power to 
control events. That is why I have hoped for a long time for a 
top-level conference where these matters can be put plainly and 
bluntly, from one friendly visitor to the conference to another. Then 
it might well be that, by a process of sublime irony, we shall have 
reached a stage m this story where safety will be the sturdy child of 
terror and survival the twm brother of annihilation 

Although the Americans have developed weapons capable of pro- 
ducing all the effects I have mentioned, we believe that the Soviets 
have so far tested by explosion only a type of bomb of intermediate 
power. There is no reason why they should not develop wit h in the 
next four, three, or even two years more advanced weapons, and foil 
means to deliver them on North American targets. Indeed, there is 
every reason to beheve that within that period they wiU, 

In trying to look ahead we must be careful to avoid the error of 
comparing the present state of our preparations with the stage the 
Soviets may have reached in three or four years* time. It is a major 
error of thought to contrast the Soviet position three or four years 
hence with our own position today. It is a mistake to do this either m 
the comparatively precise details of aircraft development or in the 
measureless sphere of nuclear weapons. The threat of the hydrogen 
bomb on this island lies in the future It is not with us now. According 
to the information I have been able to obtain — and I have taken 
every opportunity to consult all the highest authorities at our disposal 
— ^the only country able to deliver today a full-scale nuclear attack 
with hydrogen bombs at a few hours* notice is the United States. 
That surely is an important fact, and from some points of view for 
some of us not entirely without comfort. 

It Is, of course, conceivable that Soviet Russia, fearing a nuclear 
attack before she has caught up with the U.S.A. and created deterrents 
of her own, might attempt to bridge the gulf by a suiprise attack 
with such nuclear weapons as she has already. American superiority 
In nuclear weapons, reinforced by Britain, must be so organized 
as to make it clear that no such surprise attack would prevent 
munediate retaliation on a far larger scale. That Is an essential of 
the deterrent policy. For this purpose not only must the nuclear 
superiority of the Western Powers be stimulated in every possible 
way but the means of delivery of bombs must be expanded, improved, 
and varied. 

It is probable — although we have not been told about it outside 
the NATO sphere — that a great deal of this has already been done 
by the United States. We should aid them in every possible way, 
I will not attempt to go into details, but it is known that bases have 
been and are being established in as many parts of the world as 
possible and that over all rests the U.S. Strategic Air Force, which in 
itself is a deterrent of the highest order and is in a constant state 
of readiness. 

The Soviet Government probably knows in general the terms of 
the poUoy being pursued, and of the present U.S. strength, and of 
our own growing addition to it. Thus they shonld know that a 
surprise attack cannot exclude Immediate retaliation- One might say : 
‘ Although you might kill millions of our people and cause widespread 
havoc by surprise attack, we can within a few hours certainly deliver 
several, indeed many, times the weight of the nuclear material that 
yon have used, and continue retaliation on that scale. We have 
already hundreds of bases for attacks from all angles, and made an 
intricate study of suitable targets.* Thus, it seems to me with some 
experience of wartime talks — and it is not wartime — ^you might go 
into dinner and have a friendly evening. I should not be afraid to 
talk things over as far as they can he. This, and the hard facts, 
might make the deterrent effective. 

I must make one admission — ^and any admission is formidable. 
The deterrent does not cover the case of lunatics or dictators In the 
mood of Hitler when he found himself in his final dug-out. Happily 
we might find methods of protecting ourselves against that. 

All these considerations lead me to believe that, on a broad view, 
the Soviets would be ill-advised to embark on major aggression 
within the next three or four years. One must always consider the 
interests of other people when one la placed in particular situations 
with them. Their interests might be the only guide available. We 
may calculate, therefore, that world war will not break out within 
that time, but if at the end of that time there should be a supreme 
conflict, the weapons I have described would be available on both 
sides, and it would be folly to suppose that they would not be used. 
Our precautionary dispositions and preparations must therefore be 
based on the assumption that, if war should come, these weapons 
would he used. 

I repeat therefore that during the next three or four years the 
free world should and will retain an overwhelming superiority in 
liydrogen weapons. During that period It is most unlikely that the 


Russians will dehberately embark on major war or attempt a surprise 
attack, both of which would bring down on them at once a cmshmg 
weight of nuclear retaliation. In three or four years* time — it may 
be even less — the scene will be changed. The Soviets will probably 
stand possessed of hydrogen bombs and the means of delivering 
them, not only on the U.H. hut also on North American targets. 

They may even have reached a stage, not of parity with the 
U.S.A. and Britain, but of what is called saturation I must explain 
this term of art. Saturation in that connexion means the pomt 
where, although one power is stronger than the other — perhaps much 
stronger — ^both are capable of inflicting crippling or quasi-mortal 
injury on the other with what they have got. It does not follow 
that the nsk of war would then be greater Indeed, it is arguable 
that it would even be less, for both sides would then realize that global 
war would result m mutual annihilation. 

Major war of the future may therefore differ from anything we 
have known m the past m one significant respect ; that each side 
at the outset will suffer what it dreads most — ^in fact, the loss of 
everything that we have ever known. The deterrents will grow 
continually in value. In the past any a^ressor has been tempted 
by the hope of scoring an early advantage. In future he might he 
deterred by the hmowledge that the other side has the certain power 
to inflict swift, inescapable, and cmshmg retaliation. 

All will agree that a world-wide international agreement on 
disarmament is the goal at which we should aim. It is easy for the 
Communists to say : * Ban all nuclear weapons.’ The Communists’ 
ascendancy in conventional weapons would then become over- 
whelming, That might bring peace, but only peace in the form of 
the subjugation of the free world to the Communist system. 

The hydrogen bomb has made an astounding incursion into the 
structure of our lives and thoughts. Its impact is prodigious and 
profound, hut I do not agree with those who say : " Let us sweep 
away forthwith all our existing defence services and concentrate our 
energy and resources on nuclear weapons and their immediate 
ancillaries.* The policy of the deterrent cannot rest on nuclear 
weapons alone. We must, together with our NATO ahies, maintain 
the defensive shield in Western Europe. 

Unless we are prepared also to uiileash a full-scale nuclear war as 
soon as some local incident occurs in some distant country, we must 
have conventional forces in readiness to deal with such situations as 
they arise. In war this defensive shield would he of vital importance 
as we must do our utmost to hold the Soviet and satellite forces 
at arm’s length in order to prevent short-range air and rocket attack on 
these islands. 

Thus, substantial strength in conventional forces has stiU a vital 
part to play in the policy of the deterrent It is, perhaps, of even 
greater importance in the * cold war.’ Though world war might be 
prevented by the deterrent power of nuclear weapons, the Communists 
might well resort to military action in furtherance of their policy of 
infiltration and encroachment in many parts of the world. There 
might well he limi ted wars on the Korean model, with limited 
objectives. We must be able to play our part in these, if called on 
by the U.N. Organization. In the conditions of today this is also 
an aspect ot Commonwealth responsibility. We shall need substantial 
strength in conventional forces to fulfil our world-wide obligations 
in these days of uneasy peace and extreme bad temper. 

To sum up this part of the argument. The development of nuclear 
weapons will affect the shape and organization of the armed forces 
and of civil defence. We have entered a period of transition in 
which the past and the future will overlap, hut it is an error to 
suppose that because of these changes our traditional forces can he 
cast away or superseded The tasks of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in this transition period are set forth with clarity in the Defence 
White Paper. The means by which these duties will be met are 
explamed in more detail in the departmental papers which have been 
laid before the House by the three Service Ministers. 

No doubt nothing is perfect. Certainly nothing is complete, but 
considering that those arrangements have been made in the first 
year after the apparition of the hydrogen bomb, the far-seeing and 
progressive adaptability which is being displayed by all three Services 
is remarkable. I understand there is to he a vote of censure. Certainly 
nothing could be more worthy of censure than to try to use the 
inevitable administrative difidcultiea of the transitional stage as a 
utensil of party politics and would-he electioneering. I am not saying 
that anyone is domg it. We shall see when it comes to the vote. 

The future aspect of Civil Defence is also indicated m broad lines 
in the Defence White Paper. Its outlme will be filled in as the pre- 
paration of the new plans proceeds, but the need for an effective 
system of civil defence is surely beyond dispute. It presents itself 
today in its noblest shape — ^namely, the Christian duty of helping 
fellow mortals in distress. Rescue, salvage, and ambulance work 
has always been the core of Civil Defence, and no city, no family, or 
any honourable man or woman can repudiate this duty and accept 
from others help which they are not prepared to fit themselves to 
render in return. If war comes, great numbers may he relieved of 
their duty by death, but none must deny it as long as they live. If 
they do they might perhaps he put in what is called ‘ Coventry.’ 

The aagument which I have been endeavouring to unfold and 
oonsohdate ^ves us in this island an interlude. We must not waste 
it. Let us hope we shall use it to augment or at least to prolong our 
security and that of mankind. But how 9 There are those who 
believe, or at any rate say : * If we have the overwhelmingly powerful 
protection of the United States, we need not make the hydrogen bomb 
for ourselves or build a fleet of bombers for its delivery. We can 
leave that to our friends across the ocean. Our contribution should 
he criticism of any unwise policy into which they may drift or plunge. 
We should throw our hearts and consciences into that.* 
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Personally, I cannot feel we should have much influence over their 
policy or acts, wise or unwise, while we are largely dependent, as 
we are today, on their protection We, too, must possess substantial 
deterrent powder of our own We must also never allow, above all, ! 
the growing sense of umty and brotherhood between the U K and 
The U.S.A., and throughout the Enghsh-speakiug world, to be ininred 
or retarded Its mamtenance, its stimiilation, and its fortifying is 
one of the first duties of every person who wishes to see peace m the 
world and who wishes to see the survival of this country. 

:]ilercifuily to conclude, there is time and hope if we combme 
patience and courage. All deterrents will improve and gain authority 
throughout the nest 10 years By that time the deterrent may well 
reach its acme and reap its final leward. The day may dawn when 
fair play, love for one’s fellow men, and a respect for justice and 
freedom will enable tormented generations to march foith, serene 
and triumphant, from the hideous epoch m which we have to dwell. 
Meanwhile, never fimch, never weary, never despair ” 

Itlr. Shmweli (Minister of Defence under the Labour Govern- 
ment) moved the following amendment on behalf of the 
Opposition * 

That this House regrets that the Statement on Defence, 1955, 
'While recognizing that thermo-nuclear weapons have effected a 
revolution m the character of warfare, and that until effective world 
disarmament has been achieved it is necessary as a deterrent to 
aggression to rely on the threat of usmg thermo-nuclear weapons, 
fails to make proposals for the reorgamzation of H M Forces and of Civil 
Defence, to indicate what future defence expenditure may be called for, 
or to explam the grave and admitted deficiencies m the weapons with 
which H M Forces are at present furnished, m spite of the expenditure 
of some £4,000,000,000 for defence purposes over the past three years ” 
The decision to move the amendment had been taken the 
previous night at a special meeting of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, presided over by Mr. Attlee ; according to press 
reports it had been opj>osed by only a small minority of Labour 
members who were either pacifists or opposed to the decision 
to produce the hydrogen bomb m Britain. 

Mr. Shinwell said that the 3Prime Minister’s impressive speech 
would undoubtedly make its impact on nulhons throughout the 
world The Opposition agreed with many of his sentiments, and 
that Britain should make peace through disarmament her prime 
objective had long been the policy of the Labour Party. This policy, 
on which the Government had embarked with qualifications, should 
be pursued with the utmost expedition and deep-seated prejudices 
Oa ideological differences should not be permitted to impede progress 
There was, however, nothing origmal in what the Prime Mimster 
had said, and there was nothing particularly original in the proposal 
to provide a deterrent because the provision of an effective deterrent 
had been precisely the purpose behind the creation of NATO 

It now seemed clear that NATO had decided that, m the event 
of a conventional attack of any sort, the intention was to retaliate 
with nuclear weapons. According to a statement by Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery, should a conventional attack be mounted we 
would, without hesitation or reservation, use nuclear weapons. It 
might be that in the circumstances this would be the right course to 
take because if one were aware of impending defeat one would 
retaliate with all one had got 

The Opposition therefore agreed that a deterrent of some kind was 
necessary, and it might be this was the most effective, but if there 
was to be a deterrent it should be really effective to avoid the possi- 
bility of a dreadful clash Where the Opposition parted company was 
that they wanted to know why the Prime Mimster clung to all the 
paraphernalia of an organization which might have served the 
country’s purposes m bygone wars, hut winch was not relevant to 
the situation which the Prime Minister had described 

If it was found that the deterrent was meflective, the civil popula- 
tion would expect to have the asamunce of some protection, Mr 
ShmweE went on From what the Prime Mmister had said, the difli- 
culties were grave, and nothing could obscure the fact that there was 
no adequate defence of the civil population agamst nuclear attack 
He [Mr Shmweli] was not sure whether the Government’s assumption 
that in the event of nuclear war Bntam would be attacked from the 
air, or that she should attack from the air, was correct If the 
evidence m the Opposition’s possession was correct— and it must 
be m the Government’s possession — ^the Russians, belore long, if 
not now, would be capable of launching from sites in East Germany 
rockets with atomic war-heads of the nuclear variety, capable of 
reaching London, 450 miles away, or Pans, 400 miles, and capable 
of as much destruction — ^though not so much as an H-bomb — as 
anything that occurred in months during the last war. 

If the censure motion was justifi,ed it was because of the tone 
of the Piime Minister’s speech. Many of the sentiments he had 
expressed were acceptable to the Opposition, but the Government 
had lamentably failed and should be indicted for their lack of achieve- 
ment in planning for the future, for their decision to use nuclear 
weapons in the event of a conventional attack, and for the absence 
of adequate or partial protection of the civilian population. “ There is ^ 
a terrible prospect before the nation,” Mr. Shinwell concluded 
The remedy does not lie with the Mmister of Defence but with 
the Foreign Secretary. If he fails there is nothing the Minister of 
Defence can do to save the people of Britain.” 

Major Lloyd-George (the Home Secretary) then gave a survey 
of the civil defence position. 

Saying that the problems of civil defence were ” so formidable 
and the ramifications so complicated,” that he could present only an 
interim report. Major Lloyd-Georgc stated that it had been decided 


that the life-saving forces must be organized m three separate but 
related formations First, m every locality there must be an oiganiza- 
tion which, if the locality escaped danger, would help with the 
movement, feeding, and general care of those made homeless by 
enemy attack elsewhere ; and if the locahty were damaged would 
collate information about damage and casualties on which the 
control of life-saving operations would depend, and would at least 
make a start with life-saving operations, fighting fires, rescuing the 
trapped, helpmg the injured, and directing the homeless 

Secondly, it was contemplated that in support of the local seiwioe, 
there should be reinforcements of trained mobile forces, strategically 
disposed and ready to be sent to help m the places hardest hit The 
advent of the hydrogen bomb enormously increased the scale of the 
reinforcement that would he required, and proposals to form 48 
battalions, all with a strength of some 600, had been made in the 
White Paper , this force was as laige as could be effectively handled 
administratively now. 

Thirdly, the Government felt that in view of the appalling possi- 
bibties more was needed, and they had therefore decided that in 
future all members of the armed forces, including the Home Guard, 
would receive traming m elementary civil defence duties as part of 
their normal mihtary training This would ensure that all men in 
the active forces and the reserves would have a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of the kind of work It also meant that behind 
the mobile defence force would be the whole resources of the armed 
services not actively engaged in repelling the enemy. The armed 
forces were aheady eqmpped and trained to perform many of the 
duties "With which Civil Defence was concerned, and their help would 
be of paiticular value in fightmg fires and rescue operations. 

For both those aspects of Civil Defence it was essential that there 
should be a nucleus, well tramed and highly organized. For fire- 
fightmg there were experienced brigades on which to hufid, bnt for 
rescue work there was no corresponding professional service. It had 
therefore been decided that the RAF H ” reservists were to be 
called up for a fortnight’s training in each of the second and third 
years of their period on reserve Training would be given in Home 
Office establishments hy mstructors, seconded from regular fire 
brigades, although the men would be under the control of their own 
officers for discipUne , they would be trained, commanded, and 
controlled by the Service departments, but would be at the disposal 
of the civil authorities m wartime It might be suggested that this 
was inadequate and should be extended, or even that there should be 
a whole-time professional body of rescue brigades for civil defence. 
However, experience with the Home Office experimental mobile 
column showed that in two months or so it would be possible to carry 
through a traming syllabus of real value. 

Continuing, Major Lloyd-George pointed out that the new problei^, 
and especially those that would arise from the extensive radio-active 
contamination caused by a hydrogen bomb explosion, were so 
complex and had confronted the Government so recently that then 
plans for dealmg with them had not yet reached the stage when 
they could be made public , these problems were, however, receiving 
the most urgent ” attention. 

In protective measures for the civil population it was of no avail 
to provide deep shelters that would be proof agamst a hit or a near 
miss from a hydrogen bomb, although fairly simple shelters farther 
from the point of burst wo-uld give good protection agamst blast, 
heat, or “ fall-out ” It was equally important to decide how pro- 
tection could best be given to the vast numbers who might be exposed 
to the hazard of radio-active “ fall-out ” far from the target. The 
Government were considering how best this protection could be 
given, but before reachmg a decision they must be reasonably certain 
that measures taken were on the right lines 

One obvious lead was an organization properly equipped with the 
necessary instruments to give warning and to make surveys of radio- 
activity m all parts of the coimtry after an attack by thermo-nuclear 
weapons The Government fully recognized the necessity of encourag- 
mg the production of the specialized instruments required m sufficient 
numbers for equipping the warning organizations that would have 
to be set up Tentative plans for a wide variety of cml defence 
measures were being tested in careful operational studies at the 
Civil Defence Staff College, and the Service experts involved took part. 

Emphasizmg that the volunteer forces would remain the foundation 
of civil defence and that it would be necessary to rely on aU civilian 
volunteer organizations, the Home Secretary annoimced that the 
Government had decided to extend thronghout the country the 
encouragement so far given only m the likely target areas to the 
larger commercial and industrial concerns to form units of the 
Industrial Civil Defence Service. In conclusion he claimed that, 
though the problem of nuclear attack was not yet solved, they had 
at least advanced towards a solution. The view that there was no 
defence against thermo-nuclear attack, he said, was that of only a 
mmority m the country, and m any event it was a view that no 
Government could take. It was purely defeatist, and he was certain 
that to do all that was possible to mitigate the effect of such an 
attack must he a right and proper part of the defence programme, as 
the country’s best chance of avoiding such an attack was to make 
clear to the aggressor that they had made every possible preparation 

^^Dmmg^ the further debate Mr. Pargiter (Lab.) and Mr. Edelman 
(Lab ) announced that they would not only vote against the Govern- 
ment but would record their disapproval of the Opposition amend- 
ment by abstainmg, as they were totally opposed to the manulactoe 
of the hydrogen bomb m Britain. Mr. Fienburgh (Lab.), on the other 
hand, expressed the hope that the very mannfacture of nuclear 
weapons would provide the deterrent which would prevent a nuclear 
war from ever happening, whilst Mr. Denis Healey (Lah.) criticized 
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the “ amhignitr ” of the White Paper as regards the possible ase of 
nuclear weapons and saad that the right line to take was that Britain 
should use whatever weapons w’ere necessary to halt aggression 
including nuclear weapons Mr, Woodrow Wyatt (Lab ), who also 
supported the Opposition amendment, described as ridiculous and 
dangerously misleading the Government’s claim That the U.K 
possessed an effective air defence and that it had a better defence 
against mght attack than anyone else in the world. 

Vice-Adimral Hughes-Hallett (C ) suggested that the Royal Xavy 
and the R.A F should be merged, whilst both Mr, Dudley W’illiams 
(C ) andMr,ShacMeton (Lab.) protested against any alleged attempts 
on the part of the Navy to get the R.A F. Coastal Command under 
Admiralty control. Sir Leonard Ropner (C.) criticized the White 
Paper’s failure to mention anything about the Merchant Navy except 
by implication. 

In the continued debate on March S statements were made 
by Mr. Strachey (Secretary for War in the Labour Govern- 
ment), representing the official Opposition view ; Mr. Sel^N*^ 
Lloyd (the Mmister of Supply) ; Mr, Aneurm Bevan, as the 
chief spokesman of a dissenting Labour group ; Mr. Ciement 
Davies, for the Liberals ; and Mr. Attlee (Leader of the 
Opposition). Durmg Mr. Bevan’s speech Sir Winston Churchill 
mtervened with a statement on the reasons why it had not been 
possible to arrange for a top-level conference between Britam, 
the U,S.A., and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Strachey eaid that the development by Britain of her own 
thermo-nuclear weapon would put her into the position of a hee 
“ The bee has a sting,” he declared, “ but if it uses that sting it 
dies. Therefore the hee will never use its sting except in the most 
ultimate necessity. On the other hand, it is true that the possession 
of a stmg hy the bee deters people from maltreating it in any way. 
That, no more and no less, is what the development of a thermo- 
nnclear weapon will do for us or for any other country.” 

Having accepted this, however, he criticized the White Paper 
as ** profoxmdly unsatisfactory,” contending that it failed to face the 
military consequences. In a thermo-nuclear war there would be 
nothing hut mass destruction, mass suicide, and mass murder, and 
the claim that the new weapon did not radically alter the role of the 
three Services was ” almost mcredible ” Though everyone must know 
that it revolutionized the role of the fighting Services, the ** agonizing 
reappraisal ” of their role had not been carried out hy the Govern- 
ment, which adhered to a conventional arms programme and were 
** trying to get something of everything and succeeding in getting 
enough of nothing.” Mr Strachey asserted that “the thermo-nuclear 
revolution ” enormously strengthened the argument for a review and a 
progressive reduction of the two-vear period of National Service, and 
for the return to a smaller, highly tramed, and highly equipped long- 
servioe professional Army. 

In conclusion, Mr. Strachey said that disarmament could only be 
brought about “ as part of a general pacification, negotiation, and 
improvement in the relationships of the Great Powers,” He believed 
that there was “ an ever growing aspiration and impulse m the whole 
living generation of mankind to escape somehow from the nuclear 
death trap in which we find ourselves,” and that if Britam persisted 
in pacification by all means at all times as a supreme object of national 
pohey the apparently imsurmountable obstacles might be surmounted. 
The time to begin negotiation was now, he added. The West could 
not say that they had met with a stony refusal by the Russians to 
negotiate. Whatever their motives, the Russians had made offer after 
offer to negotiate, but the West had so far written off those offers 
as propaganda Saying that if the Western Powers did not take 
these offers up they would find that they were “ terribly good propa- 
ganda ” against them, he urged the Government “ to take up each 
offer that is made, test and develop it, and make counter-offers at 
the present disarmament conference and at every level.” The Prune 
Minister wonld have done so,” he declared, “ hut they stopped him.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd took up Mr Straehey’s references to disarmament 
and recalled havmg negotiated with the Russians on this subject 
for three years. “ Again and again H M. Government,” he said, 
“have taken the initiative in putting forward new proposals. If 
there is any smeerity m this talk of disarmament at present, the 
Soviet Union has only to make the discussions going on at Lancaster 
House a success. Mr. Yyshmsky has said that they would accept the 
Anglo-French proposals as a basis. If the Soviet Government would 
only discuss those proposals m a reasonable manner and be patient, 
progress could be made quiekly on a practical scheme for disarma- 
ment. It is not enough just to say * peace, peace, peace ’ [a reference 
to Mr. Strachey’s closing words].” 

Dealing with the supply of mihtary aircraft, Mr. Lloyd said that 
whereas it had taken 50 years to reach the speed of sound in flight, 
it looked as if it would take only 7-10 years to develop fighting 
machines which would go two or 2^ times the speed of sound. It 
was one thmg to make fl 3 dng machines which would travel at this 
tremendous speed, and another to produce a fighting machine. To 
illustrate the increasing complexity of the modern mihtary aircraft, 
he mentioned that the pre-war bomber carried less than 150 lb. of 
radio and electrical equipment, whilst the latest carried 9 000 lb., 
and the number of radio valves had risen from 50 in a wartime 
bomber to 1,000 today. The approach to and progress beyond the 
sound barrier would lead in due course to the “ heat barrier,” one 
of the most serious problems facing those designing aircraft. 

One of the major matters constantly agitatmg everyone was how 
to reduce the time taken to develop a new and modem breed of aircraft, 
said Mr. Lloyd. It was always possible to adWeve greater speed of 
development at the expense of quality. It was true that the Russians 


appeared to have produced the JUG 15 remarkably quickly — after 
British Nene engines reached them m 1947 — but it was not known 
for what period of time the aircraft had been designed and developed 
before that The Goveniment had been considering ways of reduemg 
this development time, without saenfiemg quality. The broad con- 
clusion he had formed was that it was impossible to avoid having to 
plan SIX, seven or eight years ahead This involved difficult, long- 
range assessments of the nature and quality of the potential threat, 
and equally difficult judgments of what might be techmcally possible 
within such a space of time 

A-n “ astomshmg ” number of aircraft had been on order when the 
present Government took office m November, 1951. Many of the 
orders had been placed after the outbreak of the Korean war, and 
no one could complain about action taken in an emeigency, but 
looking back one wondered how it was thought financially or physic- 
ally possible for such a programme to be achieved A certam amount 
of sortmg out and tidying up had to he done by the Government, 
and in the light of the mtemational situation and the country’s 
resources progress had to be reviewed and changes made. As a 
result, of 1,000 Venoms ordered in the first months of 1951, 750 had 
been cancelled, and of the Canherras ordered before November, 1951, 
about one-third had been cancelled. 

Dealing with the production record since the Government’s 
assumption of office, the Mmister stated that between November, 
1951, and the end of January, 1955, the total number of aircraft 
dehvered for service had been 5,500 If one mcluded the estimated 
total for delivery m February and March, 1955, the number was 
nearly 6,000, including over 200 Hunters 

It had been said that all the aircraft delivered were obsolete, hut 
if that were true one wondered they were ever ordered. For example, 
if the Venom night fighter was as meffeotive as some Opposition 
members appeared to represent, why were 400 ordered hy the late 
Admimstration m 1951 ? Over 200 had been ordered in September 
and October, 1951, at a time when dehvery dates were weU known 
to extend up to the middle of 1954. The previous Government, Mr. 
Lloyd said, thought presumably that those aircraft would be of 
value at least up to the middle of 1958 — and he thought they were 
quite right. In fact they were not obsolete aircraft ; the majority 
were useful mterim types, and some, like the Hujiter and the Canberra, 
were much better. 

The Vcdiani, now entering squadron service with the R.A.F., 
although less advanced in design and performance than the other 
“ V ” bombers, would add greatly to the nation’s deterrent strength Its 
performance as a medium bomber was superior to that of any other 
comparable aircraft in service The Victor and Vulcan bombers were 
progressmg well m both development and production, and would 
further reinforce the nation’s deterrent strength 

The Hunter fighter was over its mam development troubles. Some 
R. A.F. squadrons were equipped, and others were being equipped, with 
these aircraft. If war began tomorrow it could go into action as an 
extremely effective day fighter, comparing favourably with aircraft of 
any other country and capable of dealing adequately with anything an 
enemy could send agamst Britam within the next few years. Further 
Hunters would be ordered to replace the cancelled Swifts. 

It might be said that the extent of the disappointment over the 
Sunft should have been realized earlier and action taken in the early 
stages. Action had been taken , foliow-on orders had not been 
placed, the manufacturers had themselves not begun production of 
the total number ordered, and during the last few months had, in 
close consultation with the Ministry, reduced the industrial effort 
on the Swift to save pubho money m case later cancellations should 
be necessary. Only last month had those responsible for giving the 
best techmcal advice been able to say that it was no longer likely 
that within a reasonable time the Swift could be made to match the 
Hunter in its performance as an mterceptor fighter. When he became 
Mmister last October the Hunter, as well as the Swift, had been m 
difficulties, and the decisive factor in the Government’s present 
decision not to proceed with the Sunft had been the success of the 
Hunter, which was not folly assured until the end of last year. “ Of 
course,” Mr Lloyd added, “ it has been an unsatisfactory story. 
Any comparative failure is deeply to be regretted, but it is foolish 
to beheve that every development plan will succeed. It is impossible 
to embark on a programme of the magnitude which the Labour 
Government started, and which the present Government has carried 
on, without there being comparative failures of this kind.” 

Dealing with n^ht defence he admitted that the Venom and the 
Meteor were interim types, but stressed that there were many things 
which had to be considered about mght fighters, such as the crew 
carried, equipment, and the serviceability. Taking all those matters 
mto consideration, he would repeat categorically that it was the 
Government’s view, based on the best advice obtainable, that the 
statement m the White Paper about the superiority of Britain’s 
defences against mght attacks was a truthful and accurate account 
of the present situation. 

Speaking of the “ unquahfled success ” of British aero-engmes, Mr. 
Lloyd mentioned that since Nov. 1, 1951, over 12,300 engines would 
have been delivered for use in military aircraft in the U.K., and 
that this had been achieved at the same time as extensive development 
of engines for civil aircraft and the sale overseas of many engines. 
The pre-eminence of British aero-engines was shown by the fact that 
120 manufacturmg licences had been negotiated for them in nine 
countries for nine different engines, and that several British-designed 
turbine engines had been adapted for service with the U.S, forces. 
“ When we are blamed for * mess and muddles * m the production 
field,” he added, “ those facts should be known.” 

Turning to guided weapons, the Minister said they had no guided 
weapons in operational use at the present time, which was “ a grave 
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and admitted deficiency.’* However, he did not wish to praise or 
blame the decisions of the late GoTernment m this field. It might 
have been right to do practically nothing until 1947, and to decide 
then that only research shonid be undertaken and this almost 
entirely m Government erstablishments ; it might have been right 
not to place any development contracts until 1949, and then of only 
two weapons, and to leave office m 1951 without placmg production 
contracts ; and it might have been right to lag three or four years 
behmd the Umted States. But what was wrong was for those 
responsible for ail that to come along and blame the present Govern- 
ment because they had not got the weapons m service Reasonable 
progress was now being made, the pace of which had been governed 
by decisions of six or seven years ago There was exchange of informa- 
tion with the U.8.A., and in spite of the U S lead m this field that 
lead was not bemg mcreased Representatives of major firms con- 
cerned were satisfied with their capacity to carry on in spite of the 
other great demands made on them. 

After expressmg gratitude for the Austraban Government’s 
co-operation m the extensive trials and tests of guided missiles at 
the Woomera range, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd stated that there was “ a real 
sense of urgency,” that production orders had been placed for one 
weapon, and that other ordei'S were expected to be placed tins year 
In the years 1955-56 10 times more would be spent on the guided 
weapons programme than m 1951, and 100 times more than in 1949 
In electronics five times more had been spent m tbe year ending 
March 31, 1954, than m the year ending March, 1950, and had been 
accompanied by larger exports of the electronics industry — 
£29,300,000 in 1954, compared with £18,200,000 m 1950 

Turning to other aspects of defence production, hlr Lloyd said 
that the U.K ’s control and reporting system was the best in the 
world ; that a new navigational and hombmg system of very high 
performance had been developed smee 1948 and that production had 
begun ; and that a new aircraft navigational system based on 
entirely new principles had also been developed The Army had been 
re-equipped with Centurion tanks, and more than £100,000,000 of 
these t.anTrg had been sold overseas. The Conqueror tank was now 
bemg issned to tbe Army- Ammunition production was five times 
that of 1950, and $50,000,000 worth had been supphed under the 
U S. ofishore programme Design of the new anti-tank gun was 
proceeding fast, and more than £200,000,000 of work had been done 
on wheeled vehicles smce 1951. 

^Yhilst the process of development was certamly capable of improve- 
ment, he went on, it was essential to maintain a research programme 
ahead of current development, and never agam would the mistake of 
ordering inadequate numbers of prototypes be made Thus it had 
been found possible to make modifications to the three V ” bombers 
without delaying production. It was clear that the space of 10 years 
between an aircraft and its successor was too long, as had been 
proved by the swept-wing fighter. Some 11 supersonic projects 
were now bemg worked on. Development of the Javelin, which he 
believed would be the most advanced all-weather fighter, was making 
good progress. 

Although undoubtedly mistakes had been made, Mr. Lloyd 
concluded, the criticisms of what had been achieved had been unfair 
and unbalanced ” The Government were well aware of the urgency 
of the need to avoid over-straiiung the country’s resources of scientific 
knowledge, skill, manpower, and materials, and they were determmed 
to ensure a real spirit of co-operation between the manufacturer, the 
Service Ministries, and the Ministry of Supply Without being com- 
placent he believed that a worthy effort was bemg made to achieve 
the deterrent power and defensive capacity appropriate to Britam’s 
standing as a world Power. 

IVlr. Aneurin Bevan asserted that the Government’s record had 
caused “ great alarm ” among the Government’s supporters, and in 
newspapers which were ** normally 101 per cent their supporters.” 
The Tirnes had talked of trying to take too many steps,” and the 
Daily Telegraph had suggested an examination of the capacity of 
the aircraft industry to find out whether too much was bemg 
attempted. It was not enough, however, to blame the difficulties on 
decisions taken or not taken by the Labour Government# " The 
country is tired of it,” he said, ‘ and is getting tired of this Govern- 
ment who are showing an increasing mcapacity to preserve the 
peace and a failure to provide the weapons to fight a war. It is 
exactly what happened before the last war, and is a grim picture.” 

Mr. Bevan went on to say that the assumption on which the 
programme was based was “ as maccurate as the assumptions under- 
lying the Prime Munster’s speech yesterday ” “ In 1950-51 they 
said we had three years. It has turned out to be more. Yesterday 
the Prime Munster said we had three or four years, but this might 
be wrong. They are merely wild guesses. The difficulty of the Prime 
Minister in Tnptking a speech in the House arises out of his extra- 
ordinary capacity for presentation. The mediocrity of his thinking 
is concealed by the majesty of his language.” Sir Winston Churchill 
had told the nation and the world that the hydrogen bomb and the 
atom bomb between them had produced circumstances m which 
n^otiation might he more fruitful What they wanted to know was 
when would the negotiations start ? The Prime Mmister’s speech 
** fundamentally had no sense at all in it, though it was well garbed.” 

*• I would warn membei?3,** he contmued, ** — ^and this apphes not 
only to the Socialist Party but to Conservatives and the nation as a 
whole — that the ordmary man and woman la beginning spiritually to 
contract ont of the quarrel. We are displaying a posture of little 
mmds before big events, and the ordinary man in the street is 
b^inning to sense it. He is beginning to realize that we have not 
got the stature of the occasion, as was revealed yesterday and today 
If it be true, and I think It is, what the Prime Minister said yesterday. 


will he tell the House why he does not insist upon meetings with the 
Russian leaders ? It may be that they are not sincere m what they 
say, but there is only one way of finding out, and that is to^ meet 
them. It mav he that the Pnme ^iDnister would hke to do it hut 
that the Umted States won’t permit him. That is a sombre thing to 
say. It IS a wicked thing to beheve, but we have now reached a 
situation in Britain "where we can in a few short veara, run the risk 
of the extmction of British civilization and we cannot reach the 
potential enemy m time to arrive at an accommodation because we 
are now at the mercy of the United States ” 


Here Sir Winston Cimrchill intervened, making the following 
statement ‘‘ It is absolutely wrong to suggest that the course which 
we have followed has been at the dictation of the United States It 
IS quite true that I would have liked to have seen a top-level con- 
ference of the three Powers I would have liked to have seen it 
shortly after Itlr. Malenkov took power, to see, as I said ‘ Is there 
a new look ’ ’ I wanted to do that, and my colleagues agreed. I had 
ehaige of the Foreign Office owing to the Foreign Secretary’s illness 
I prepared to go over to see the President and hoped to arrange with 
'hfm to mvite a three-Power conference. However, I was struck 
down by a very sudden illness which paralysed me completely 
physically- I had to put it all off, and it was not found possible to 
persuade President Eisenhower to jom m that process. 

'^'I have also considered the possibihty of a dual meeting at some 
neutral place like Stockholm While I was t hink i n g about these 
matters — ^because I really have not been a ditherer on the subject — ■ 
I have tried my very utmost. I would not retam the headship^ of 
our Government on a subject of this kind if they were not acting 
in what I thought was a amcei e and honourable mood. I had hoped 
that after my last visit to America something like a dual meetmg 
might take place at Stockholm, or somewhere, and that it might be 
a sort of go-between prelude to a meetmg of the three, because we 
cannot settle anything alone that would be decisive But then the 
Soviet Government began a very elaborate process of trying to stop 
the ratification of E D C. which I thought had been more or less 
accepted. It was certainly a very harmless form of protection 

** Therefore all this other matter has come up now and has stood 
in the way of further general talks. But when the ratification is 
complete any Government who are responsible at that time will be 
perfectly free to take up these negotiations and to hold either on the 
Foreign Office level or on the heads of Government level a perfectly 
open and free discussion.” 

Mr. Bevan welcomed the Prime Minister’s statement but maintamed 
that it was a complete confirmation of what he p!»rlp Bevan] had 
said The Prime Minister had wanted to visit President Eisenhower 
m the hope of convertmg him to the project, but failed to do so 
AU regretted his illness, but for many months he had been in his 
usual robust health and there had been plenty of opportunity. The 
nation would read what he had said with considerable apprehension 
because “ trivial reasons ” seemed to be standing in the way of such 
an important project. 

Since the Opposition amendment to the Government’s motion had 
been put down, contmued Mr. Bevan, a change had taken place in 
the interpretation of the White Paper, and they were now given to 
mdorstand that when reference was made to hydrogen nuclear 
weapons as deterrents it was meant that they would be used at once 
m the hegmniiig of any sort of hostihties Do the leaders of the 
Opposition,” he asked, tunung to Mr. Attlee, ” mean m their amend- 
ment what the Government meant in tbe White Paper ? Do they 
rriAfl-n that nuclear weapons will be nsed with the support of the 
British Labour movement against any sort of aggression ? If the 
Leader of the Opposition says that is the interpretation of the amend- 
ment, then I do not propose to vote font this evening, because we have 
never said, mdeed it would he plain insanity for us to say it, that 
wherever aggression occurs in Europe, no matter of what sort, we 
answer it by the use of nuclear weapons, which the Prime Minister told 
us yesterday would involve the destruction of the British nation. 

“ are told,” he went on, ” that hero m atom war whatever 
happens we die The C.-m-C of the Allied Forces (Gen Gruenther) 
has said that whether or not the enemy uses the weapon at all 
we will use it at once. So that we immediately use the weapon 
which when used against us results m our extinction Does the 
Prime Minister tlnnk that if the people of this country understood 


that he would be m office for a week ? ” 

All that the Prime Mini ster had said was that he was postponing 
discussion with the Soviet Union to get a German army that everyone 
knew would be of no use AU the generals were saymg that armies 
would be of no use It was true to say that if such a war broke out 
the armies would be farther away at the end than at the b^rinmng 
because they would have to march away from the radio-active areas 
they created. So if you want to be safe join the Army,” he added. 
The Prime Minister said yesterday,” Mr. Bevan concluded, “ that 
he would meet the Soviet leaders, talk tough, and then have supper. 
The last supper, I presume ^ The world has reached a point where 
mtemationol difficulties have to be negotiated or man dies . . . The 
issue IS simple. Is Britain to talk peace or to talk war ? I beg the 
Government to measure up to the magnitude of the problem. Let 
the Pnme Minister do deeds that match bis great words, not attempt 
to delude the country by the majesty of Ms language but inspire it 
by the dedication of his behaviour. That is what we want from him. 
We also want an assurance from the leaders of the Opposition that 
the language they have used does not align tMa movement [i.e. the 
Labour Party] behmd that recklessness. If w© cannot have a lead 
from them let us ^ve a lead ourselves ” 

Following Mr. Bevan’s speech, both Mr. Drfberg (Lab.) and Mr. 
Yates (Lab.) anuounoed that they would not support the Labour 
amendment. Mr. Daines (Lab.), on the other hand, attacked Mr. 
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Beraxi’s attitude, saying tiiat whilst Mr Bevan had criticized the 
Prime M inister's phrases and rhetoric, he pdr. Bevan] was also “ a 
master of phrasing.” “ The difference is,” he added, that the 
Prime M inister's phrases are premeditated and stand the test of 
time, while Mr Bevan’s are not and do not stand the test of time.” 
It was also important to recall that Mr. Bevan had been a member 
of the Government which decided to make the atom bomb, and tbat 
on moral grounds there was no difference between the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Oement Davies (L ) said tbat the Pnme Minister’s massive 
speech on the previous day would probably rank as one of his greatest 
orations, but tbat his later mtervention would be far more important 
In that intervention he had brought out that there was a distmct 
division of opinion in the free world — a matter which eoneemed the 
House more than anything else. Why had there been no top-level 
meeting, he asked, and how was it that Britam and the USA could 
not agree on a common pohcy ? 

Mr. Attlee said that the Prime Mimster had set out with great 
power the position m the world today. It was a pretty grim picture 
no less than the danger of the destruction of civilization if war should 
break out. “ It is as well that everyone should know that,” he added. 
“ I have lived with this sombre topic for some time and it is present 
in my mind every day.” 

All recognized that there was no defence of Britam m the ordinary 
accepted sense of the word. Another war would mean not only a 
catastrophe to ourselves but to civilization. There would be no 
victor. We were, therefore, driven to rely on deterrence — the 
knowledge on the part of any would-be aggressor that retaliation 
would be devastating and certain. It was important to stress that 
word certain,” because in the past wars had broken out partly 
through uncertamty. 

The rulers of Soviet Russia were not moved by sentiment or 
humanitarianism They had massacred hundreds of thousands of 
their own people But they were moved by self-interest, and somehow 
there had to be a meetmg of the leaders of the great Powers to 
persuade the Soviet rulers that m their own interests peace must be 
preserved. They must also realize that the free peoples were resolved 
to preserve their freedom, that they had the means for instant 
retaliation, and that they would use those means in the event of open 
aggression. That might lead to the acceptance by the Soviet rulers of 
co-existence as the only alternative to co-annihilation, and might lead 
to an all-round reduction of arms 

“ I think the recognition that another war would mean a suicide 
of civilization really gives us a gleam of hope,” Mr. Attlee declared. 
“ That is why I cannot take such a gloomy view as was taken hy 
some of my friends who think that this is the most terrible ’SVhite 
Paper they have ever seen It is fnghtemng perhaps, but there is 
a hope there. It is more hopeful than White Papers that contemplated 
wars with conventional weapons ” 

Continuing, he said that as the country’s only defence was the 
power of counter-attack the whole defence organization must be 
viewed in the light of that entirely new condition In the White 
Paper there was, however, evidence of a divided mmd, for the 
acceptance of the main thesis had not been earned to its logical 
conclusion, altbough there was an advance over the last White Paper 
with its illusory ” conception of broken-backed warfare. 

Dealing with the civil defence proposals, he said that a hydrogen 
weapon, as it was now developed, could make an area the size of 
Wales unsafe for human beings. A comparatively small number of 
bombs could make this small island practically uninhabitable, and 
one had to take a realistic view of it. The Home Secretary talked of 
getting the people out of the towns, but where were they to be taken * 
Where was the safe area 3 It depended which way the wind was 
blowing and where they were droppmg the bombs, and no one knew 
He knew nowhere where people could go in advance to escape, and 
he thought the prospects of evacuation, once the trouble bad started, 
were small. It was necessary to have the Civil Defence Organization, 
but it had to be something very different from the Civil Defence of the 
last war, and he did not think it had been properly worked out to 
that extent. 

Mr. Attlee thought that there was also no real acceptance of the 
changed conditions regarding the role of the armed forces. He could 
not conceive that in the event of a modern war they would be able 
to send large masses of people and ammunition across tbe Channel. 
It was difficult to see how big massed armies were going to operate 
at all if nuclear weapons could now be discharged from artillery, 
and there would have to be a far greater amount of dispersal. He 
agreed that there was a need for ** a screen of some kind ” on the 
Continent, but this could be “ nothing like the mass to equal the 
,400 Soviet divisions ” and should be “ the minimum necessary.” 
The time had come when what was wanted was something like 
Combmed Operations — small, highly trained and highly slolled forces 
of all arms and all Services, which could be put in where they were 
needed. It also seemed doubtful whether capital ships could operate 
in narrow seas, and here agam what was needed would be small units 
and dispersal. 

Mr. Attlee therefore called for “ an impremdieed review ” because 
Britain ootdd not afford to have ** an immense mass of so-called 
conventional arms and on top of it all the expense of the atonoac or 
hydrogen weapon.” He also demanded ** a strong attitude ” on the 
part of the Minister of Defence in withholding manpower which was 
not required, because ** the more is put mto armaments the less 
there is for the constructive work that is to be done aU over the 
world of trying to prevent the spread of Communism m the least- 
developed parts of the world, which are the most favourable ground 
for the sowing of the seeds of Oonununlsm.” 


Referring to the disarmament conference now m progress he said 
that surely this was the time to make a big effort to rid the world 
of the menace of another war. He could not think there was anything 
so important as that, and he was sure the Prime ilmister shared his 
wishes. ‘‘ It means,” he concluded, “ that we should renounce any 
suggestion that we should try to enforce our views on others. The 
rulers of Russia must also give up their dream of enforemg Com- 
munism throughout the world, and they must accept co-existence. 
Britain, with her tradition and her position, is particularlv well 
placed to make the greatest possible efforts for peace. We have 
influence in the world, which does not depend solely on the possession 
of weapons, though the fact that we do possess weapons has its 
effect on the rulers of other lands.” 

WTien Mr. Bevan asked if the Opposition amendment associated 
them with the statement that thermo-nuclear weapons would be used 
m hostilities although they were not used by the other side, Mr. Attlee 
replied “ I am using [m the amendment] the most general terms, 
not referring to anything in the White Paper, on the general thesis 
— ^with which I think >Ir. Bevan agrees — that deterrence, by the 
possession of the thermo-nuclear weapon, is the best way of preventmg 
another war.” 

The debate was wound up for the Government by Mr. 
Macmillan, the Mmister of Defence. 

Describmg the debate as a “ rather queer ” one, Mr. Macmillan 
said that at times it had not been clear “who was censurmg whom,” 
but that ]Mr. Attlee’s speech had contamed hardly one word with 
which anyone on the Government side would disagree There was 
one dangerous fallacy which the debate had done much to expose 
— ^that of partial disarmament. There was no halfway house m 
disarmament ; mdeed, it would leave the country m mortal danger. 
It was easy to start the cry “ Ban the bomb ! ’* It was no doubt 
started for humane reasons hy the most humane people, but it 
was really an illusory conception Would war cease to be a black- 
guardly a ff air and become a gentlemanly affair agam, Itir. Macmillan 
asked. Were those experiences of two great wars so tolerable that 
they could be looked at, even m retrospect, without horror ? “If 
‘ Ban the bomb * means going on with war without nuclear war, then 
I am against it,” he added. 

Rulmg out nuclear warfare would involve a complete system of 
inspection and control of almost every detail of mdustrial production 
and scientific research If agreement could be reached on that, surely 
such a degree of understanding would have been reached that it ought 
not to be difficult to go on and reach agreement on the rest. “ H we 
could go some of the way,” Mr. Macmillan said, “ we ought to be 
able to go the whole way What we cannot afford to do is to go half 
way and leave ourselves exposed.” 

As regards high-level talks, the Foreign Secretary had had 2 1 m onths 
of discussion with Mr. Molotov, first in Berlm and then at Geneva, 
and more had been done to create the proper conditions for dis- 
armament than ever before. When free Europe was consohdated 
and was no longer vulnerable to disruptive propaganda, the next 
stage could begm Meanwhile, the British representatives would go 
on working hard at the talks now going on in London with the hope 
of framing at least the first picture, the groundwork, for a system of 
disarmament, to which — and this was an important point — a rearmed 
Germany would have to conform 

On the whole question of disarmament, contmued Mr Macmillan, 
the Government’s purpose was simple and their record clear. Any 
genuine disarmament must be based on two simple, vital prmciples : 
it must be comprehensive, mcluding all weapons conventional and 
non-conventional ; and control must provide for an effective inter- 
national, or supranational, authority mvested with real power 

The argument that because the mam deterrent force was American 
there ought not to be a British contribution was a dangerous doctrine. 
PohtieaXly it surrendered British power to influence American policy, 
and strategically and tactically it deprived Britam of any influence 
over the selection of targets and the use of her vital striking force. 
Possession of the deterrent would also give what democracies always 
needed — time. Democracies could never be mobilized to tbe hilt, 
but the tyrant’s finger was always on the trigger. There might be 
no complete defence agamst thermo -nuclear attack, but there might 
he mitigation. That there was nothing they could do except lie down 
was an assumption they had no right to make. 

Mr. Macmillan said he had been asked what would constitute a 
major war. Would some incident in one place or some mmor attack 
m another count as a major war ? That was a question easy to pose, 
but dangerous to answer. If he said “ No,” it would be an encourage- 
ment and an incitement to the Soviet to attack some Scandmavian 
country. It would be cold comfort to those small countries for bnn 
to say “ No.” 

It was important that the aggressor should know what he might 
not do, but it was equally important that he should not be told too 
invitmgly what he might do. Surely the decisions would depend upon 
what kmd of attack. Some small incident would be dealt with by 
conventional weapons or diplomatic means, and one would hope that 
it would be stopped and never allowed to develop A massive attack 
upon a wide front could not be launched without some preparation 
that could be detected , a clash on such a scale would amount to 
total war Those decisions would not lie with generals, or even 
field-marshals, however distinguished. They lay with the Governments 
of the free countries. 

The need to dispose of the “ more normal meidents ” by con- 
ventional weapons seemed to dispose of the argument that the 
Government should abandon such weapons altogether ,* mdeed, they 
might prove the only means to prevent an mcident from developing 
into a real war. It had been aigued by Mr. Bevan that conventional 
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aggression should not be met with nnclear 'v^eapons, but pre 'jumably 
he intended to meet that sort of attack with something With 
what Mr Macmillan asked Surely with conventional weapons 
Then what becomes of the talk about the useless army and the 
millions of pounds that have been wasted ’ ” 

Another argument underlining the continued importance of 
i onventional forces and weapons was the fact that the more teirible 
the deterrent, and the more rapidly the rival forces reached a kmd 
of stalemate, the more the Communist Powers might be encouraged 
to attempt infiltration and subversion, which could not be done by 
open warfare. In other words, the same forces which made a hot 
war less likely would, by a strange paradox, serve to increase the 
temper and fever of the cold war ** The amet, steady sense of 
support and security provided by a well-planned distribution of the 
armed resources of the U.K. and the Commonwealth is an essential 
element m fighting the cold war,” Mr. Macmillan concluded. * For 
these dual functions, the preparation and prevention of the hot war 
and the guarding of freedom m the cold war, all three fightmg 
Services have to be alwavs ready , their roles are not competitive, 
but complementary.” 

On a division the Opposition amendment was rejected by 
303 votes to 196 — a Government majority of 107 — and the 
Government motion adopted by 303 votes to 253. 

Altogether 62 Labour members abstamed from voting on 
the official Labour amendment. These were 

Sir Richard Acland, Mr. Baird, Mr Bence, IVIr. Beswick, Bevan, 
Mr. F. G. Bowles, IMr. A. F. Brockway, Mr. T Brown, ]VIr. Carmichael, 
Mrs Barbara Castle, Mr. J Clume, ]Mr Craddock, ZVIrs. Cullen, 
Mr Hadyn Davies, Mr S. O. Davies, J^Ir. Driberg, Mr Edelman, 
Mr. John Edwards, IVIr. Femyhough, Mr. Michael Foot, Mr Forman, 
Mr. W. J. Greenwood, IMr. D. R Grenfell, Mr William Griffiths, 
Mr. James Harrison, Mr. Hubbard, ]Mr James Hudson, Mr Emrys 
Hughes, Mrs. Jegei, Mr. F. E Jones, ]VIr T W Jones, JVIiss Jennie 
Lee, Mr. Arthur Lewis, Mr J. P. MaRalieu, jMt. Manuel, ^Ir Monslow, 
Mr. Orbach, Mr. W Owen, IVIr. Wilfred Palmg, Mr. WiUiam Palmg, 
Mr. Pargiter, Mr, Parkin, Sir Leslie Plummer, IVIr Rankin, Mr 
Reeves, Mr. William Reid, IVIr. Hervey Rhodes, Mr. G O. Roberts, 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson, Mr Charles Royle, Mr Shiirmer, Mr. Juhns 
Silverman, Mr. S. S. Silverman, Mm. Slater, Mr. Snow, Mt Sorensen, 
Mr. H. B. Taylor, Mr. Usbome, IMr. Warbey, Mr. Weitzman, Mr. L 
Williams, and Mr. Yates. 

The difference between the number of Labour members voting 
in the first and second divisions w’as, however, only 57 (i.e., 
196 and 253) ; this was accounted for by the fact that five 
Labour members who voted for the official Opposition amend- 
ment did not stay for the vote on the Government motion. 

It was noted m the Press that some Labour members 
generally held to be m sympathy wuth Mr. Bevan’s ideas — e.g., 
Mr. Harold Wilson, Mr. Wigg, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, Miss 
Herbison, and Mr. Leslie Hale — did not follow his example, 
but supported the official Opposition attitude. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14089 A.) 

Note. Sir Winston Churcbiirs remark about the nature of his illness 
in 1953 was the first public mdication of the full reasons which caused 
the postponement m June 1953 of the proposed Bermuda conference 
between Sir Winston, President Eisenhower, and the French Prime 
Mimster (then M. Lamel). At that time it had only been announced 
that the Ihrime Minis ter was in need of a complete rest (see 13004 A) 
After a prolonged stay at hia home at Chartwell and a holiday m 
the Sonth of France Sir "Winston resumed his full duties at the end 
of September 1953 It was stated, however, that during his absence 
he had “ not ceased at any time to hold and exercise the responsi- 
bility belonging to his office ” and had been “ consulted on every 
decision of policy ” (see 13168 B) (Ed K.G.A.) 

A. ANTARCTICA. — New Chilean Bases in Falkland 
Islands Dependencies. - British Protest. 

A new Chilean naval base on Deception Island in the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies was officially mau^rated on 
Feb. 18 by the Chilean Defence Mmister, Senor Tobias Barros. 
A British protest against the establishment of the base on 
British territory was rejected on March 8 by the Chilean 
Government, which claimed that the base was on Chilean soil. 
This was the fourth Chilean base to be established in British 
Antarctica smce the war, the others being at Greenwich Island, 
South Shetlands (established m 1947) ; Discovery Bay, 
Grahamland (1948) ; and a further post in Grahamland (1948). 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13913 E ; 12891 A.) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA. — Parliamentary By-elections. 

Mr. Jan de Klerk, Mmister of Labour and of Public Works, 
was elected a Senator for the Transvaal on Feb. 18, 1955, in 
succession to Senator W. H. Scheepers, who had resigned on 
Dec. 8. The Speaker of the House of Assembly, Mr. J. H. 
Conradie, announced on Feb. 8 that Mr. H. A. Rust (National) 
had been returned unopposed to fill the vacancy in the 
Piketbexg constituency caused by the resignation of the former 
Prime Minister, Dr. Malan. — (Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14036 A ; 13941 A.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — Dr. Pontecorvo discloses his 
Presence in Russia. - Adoption of Soviet Nationality. - 
U.K. Proceedings for Withdrawal of British Nationality. 

Dr. Binmo Pontecorvo, the British atomic scientist who 
disappeared m 1950 while on holiday from Harwell (the British 
atomic energy research establishment), disclosed m an article in 
the Moscow newspapers Pravda and Izvesiia on March 1 that he 
liad smce been workmg in the Soviet Union. Although it had 
long been suspected that Dr. Pontecorvo had gone to the 
Soviet Union from Helsinki, his last known thereabouts in the 
Western world, this had never been confirmed. 

In the article Dr Pontecorvo denied that he had been ‘‘ kidnapped ” 
by Soviet agents , stated that he had sought pohtical asylum in the 
Soviet Umon for his wife and family ; and said that he was working 
with the Institute of Physical Problems of the Soviet Academy of 
Science, “ carrying on, together with other scientists, scientific 
research work m the sphere of usmg atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes ” Explaining his reasons for leavmg Britain, Dr. Pontecorvo 
said that the situation for him m that country had become intoler- 
able ” by 1950 , he had been subjected to “ direct questiomng and 
systematic blackmail on the part of the police authorities,” and this 
had convmced him that he could no longer preserve my dignity 
where I was.” 

Most of the article was devoted to a plea for the prohibition of 
atomic and nuclear weapons, m which connexion Dr. Pontecorvo 
declared * ** As a result of following world events with attention, I 
have become convinced that the imperiahsts of such countries as the 
XJ.S A. and Britain have . entirely suhordmated the discovery 
of atomic energy to the mterests of preparmg for another war with 
the use of atomic and thermo -nuclear weapons to achieve world 
domination. The decisions adopted by the NATO in December 1954 
once again confirmed it. 

** The peace-loving proposals of the Soviet Government meet with 
no response on the part of the Governments of a number of capitalist 
countries ; they are not being presented to the broad pubhc opmion. 
Moreover, these proposals are being distorted by the bourgeois Press 
in order to confuse these countries and to foment a war psychosis 
and increase international tension. Having stayed m the Soviet 
Umon for a long time, I am already sufficiently acquamted with the 
peace-loving policy of the country and have all grounds for speaking 
of the deep, misleading state of mmd m which honest people, 
including my physicist acquamtances, find themselves m the capitahst 
countries . . . 

The seriousness of the situation created by the threat of a revival 
of German militansm and the intention of warmongers to prepare 
atomic war oblige every honest man, especially the scientist, to do 
everything in his power to -ward ofi the creation of a new war. It is 
necessary to fight incessantly for the prohibition of the application 
of atomic and nuclear weapons, and to use atomic energy solely 
for peaceful means.” 

After denouncing the droppmg of the first atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Dr. Pontecorvo urged his former colleagues m Italy, 
France, Britam, the U.S.A , and Canada to protest against the use 
of atomic energy for military purposes He said that he had become 
convmced that m the Soviet Umon the mam attention of scientific 
thought was directed at usmg atomic knowledge “ for the well-being 
of humamty, m the mterests of peace, progress, and bottermg the 
material well-being of the people,” and added ** The conditions 
under which I work are splendid. The technical equipment is most 
excellent and the research work is being carried on on a large scale 
and at a high level All this has permitted me, together with a group 
of scientists, to carry on a number of researches, the results of which 
we are preparing for publication ” 

The article was signed Bruno Pontecorvo, professor and Stalm 
prizewinner,” this bemg the first indication that Dr Pontecorvo 
had been awarded a Stalm Prize 

On March 4 Dr. Pontecorvo gave a press conference in 
Moscow to foreign correspondents, during which he disclosed 
that he had given up his British nationality and become a 
Soviet citizen in 1952. 

Asked about the nature of the work he was doing, Dr Pontecorvo 
denied that he had ever worked on the military apphcations of 
atomic energy, and explained that, bemg interested m the physios 
of high energy, he was workup at present on the “ problems of the 
production of mesons m collision with particles of high eneigy and 
the diffusion of mesons ” Asked how he would rate Ms own contribu- 
tion to the development of Soviet atomic technique, he replied 

My contribution to the development of the first atomic power station 
IS equal to zero I can honestly say that my experience in this is less 
than that of Soviet scientists ” 

Dr. Pontecorvo again referred to the aggressive character ” of 

the Atlantic bloc ” and to the peaceful intentions of the Soviet 
Union, and accused “ the reactionary Press in the capitalist countries ” 
of “ befuddling the minds of many people.” 

The British Home Secretary (Major Lloyd-George) announced 
in the House of Commons on March 10 that immediate steps 
were bemg taken under Section 20 of the British Nationality 
Act, 1948, to deprive Dr. Pontecorvo of his United Kingdom 
citeenship.^ — (Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 11421 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — Sir I 
AntEony Eden’s and Mr. Dulles’s Statements on Return 
from Bangkok Conference. 

A report on the Bangkok Conference of South-East Asia 
Defence Treaty Powers, ins visits to various Asian countries. 
Middle Eastern defence, and the Formosa question, was given 
by Sir Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, m the 
House of Commons on March 8. In the course of his speech 
he stated that he had reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the conditions did not yet exist for a conference on Far Eastern 
problems at which both the Chinese Communists and National- 
ists could be present. He nevertheless pointed to various 
factors which indicated a relaxation of tension in the Far 
East, and suggested a number of objectives which, if realized, 
might lead to mtemational consideiation of Chinese representa- 
tion in the United Nations and of the future status of Formosa. 
Sir Anthony’s statement was as follows (cross-headings inserted): 

Middle East. . I found in the Middle East a general acceptance of 
the need to organize a safe shield of defence to protect the area from 
aggression from without. There is also a recognition that the security 
and prosperity of the area cannot he fully realized so long as the 
present disruptive relations persist between the Arab States and 
Israel, now unhappily aggravated by further recent incidents 
Thirdly, all the States I visited — Egypt, Pakistan, Iraq, and the 
Lebanon — ^were anxious to be able to pursue the plans for economic 
development on which they have embarked. The Government are 
in sympathy with all these aims and are ready to help m so far as 
they can to realize them. 

While in Baghdad I discnssed with the Prune Minister of Iraq the 
questions which would arise if H.M. Government were to accede 
to the Turco-IraQi pact (see 14057 A) . - . Our aim is to forge a new 
association with Iraq which will bnng our relations mto hue with 
those which already exist with Turkey and our other partners in 
MATO. New weapons and changed political conditions should be 
reflected in a fresh approach to our joint arrangements for resistmg 
external aggression in this area. Our common needs can now best be 
provided for in different and more up-to-date ways than those which 
were embodied in the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty more than 20 years ago.** 

South-East Asia. The Bangkok Conference, while mainly 
organizational, has been none the less important . . . lit] worked out 
an acceptable programme for defence policies and economic problems 
between the countries who are member-states ; it also did nothing 
to hmder the subsequent association of other countries m this area. 
However this may develop, I have confidence that we shall see 
steadily improving relations between all the free countries in this 
part of the world whether members of SEATO or not. And that is 
the result we want to see. 

But we recognize that this work of regional co-operation represents 
only one means of strengthening peace and stability in South-East 
Aaffl. Another essential contribution to the same end was the agree- 
ment concluded at Geneva last summer which ended the fighting in 
Indo-China and established the independence of the three Associated 
States, The Governments represented at the Bangkok Conference 
reafarmed their determination to support these States m maint a i nm g 
their freedom and independence. When I went on to Smgapore 
after the Bangkok meeting I discussed the situation in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia with our representatives in these States. This formed 
part of a wider meeting with the Commissioner-General in South-East 
Asia and our civil and military representatives throughout that 
region. This discussion was most valuable to me. 

My visit to South-East Asia has brought home to me how closely 
the countries of the area cherish their independence. Each country 
wants to develop in its own way, and their own ways may differ 
widely. They want to shape their own destimes with the imnimum 
of outside mterf erenee and pressure Democracy in thos e countries will 
grow stronger as they gain confidence from its practice and example. 

From Smgapore I flew to Malaya and spent a memorable day, 
with the help of helicopters, m seeing the work of our Commonwealth 
forces. The spirit In which these men are facing their daily ordeal 
of foul discomfort and danger is beyond praise , and the success they 
have won is a splendid tribute to their leadership and to them.” 

Formosa. " While I was m Bangkok I had separate and helpful 
discussions with Mr. Dulles about the situation in Formosa and the 
coastal islands. I also maintained during my journey the contacts 
which had been established with Moscow and Peking, and which are 
still contmuing. In the light of these exchanges I again considered, 
on the subject of Formosa, whether any further progress could be 
made through a conference or other discussions. I had valuable 
conversations about this on my way home with the Prime Minister 
of Burma and with Mr. Nehru, who received me with the utmost 
Idndaess as the first British Foreign Secretary to visit the Indian 
capital. After these talks, and on the basis of the information about 
the attitude of the Chinese Government which reached me from 
Peking, I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the necessary 
conditions for progress do not yet exist. We are, however, going on 
working to try to bring them about and meanwhile to prevent mcidents 
and further fighting. 

We cannot, of course. Impose our views upon the parties more 
directly concerned nor decide for them where their own true interests 
lie. Nor can the many different aspects of this tangled problem be 
settled all at once. But the House will wish to know . . . what is the 
position of H.M, Government in this situation and whafc, in their 
^ew, are the lines along which progress is to he sought. Its mam 
elementer seem to me to he these : 


(1 ) The XJ S. Government has already given positive proofs of its 
desire to relax tension and reduce the risks of war I am convmced 
— I say this with all the conviction m my power — that it wishes to 
see conditions created which would put an end to active military 
hostilities in the area and reduce the dangers of a wider conflict. In 
its treaty with Chiang Kai-shek it has explicitly limited its own 
formal commitments to the defence of Formosa and the Pescadores 
It has effectively restrained the Chinese Nationahsts in recent weeks 
from imtiatmg attacks against the Chinese mainland It has persuade d 
the Nationalists to evacuate the Tachen and Kancbi islands. 

(2) The Climese People’s Government for its part has refrained 
from attacking Quemoy and the Matsu H.M. Government trust 
that it will contmue to exercise this restraint and that it will make 
it apparent that, while mamtaming mtact m slII respects its position 
m regard to Formosa and the Pescadores, it will not prosecute its 
claims by forceful means. 

(3) It is equally desirable that the Chinese Xationahsts foi their 
part should also do two things. We would like to see them withdraw 
their armed forces from the other coastal islands We would also hope 
that they would let it he known that they too, while mamtaimng 
their claims, will not prosecute them hy forceful means and wall 
abstain from aU offensive military action. 

I suggest that, if these objectives could he realized, consideration 
could then be given internationally at an appropriate moment to the 
problem of Chmese representation in the U.N. and to the futnre 
status of Formosa Any attempt ... to make progress along these 
hnes clearly raises grave problems of timing, of presentation, and of 
pohcy. But there is no problem, however intractable, which with 
time and patience cannot be made less so And if the attempt is not 
made in the case of Formosa and the coastal islands, the consequences 
may be grave indeed . . .” 

In reply to IVIr. Herbert Morrison, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
who asked whether the TJ-S A. had accepted m prmciple the views 
which the Foreign Secretary had expressed. Sir Anthony Eden 
declared that what he had said on Formosa committed nobody except 
the British Government. He added that the position was difficult 
for the Umted States as any form of withdrawal was regarded as a 
stepping stone for further attack. 

hlr, Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, returned to Washington 
from the Far East on March 6 and on March 8 made a nation- 
wide broadcast on the Far Eastern situation. In the course 
of his speech he declared that the U.S. A. must, if occasion 
offered, make it clear “ that we are prepared to stand firm and, 
if necessary, meet hostile force with the greater force that we 
possess.” Extracts from Mr. Dulles’s broadcast are given below. 

Bangkok Conference. “ The Mamla pact,*’ Mr. Dulles said, “ has 
three main purposes ; defence against open armed aggression ; 
defence against subversion ; and the improvement of economic and 
social conditions. 

** For mjlitajy defence we shall rely largely upon mobile allied 
power which can strike an aggressor wherever the occasion may 
demand. That capacity will, we believe, deter aggression. We shall 
not need to hudd up large static forces at aU pomts, and the U.S 
contribution will be primarily m terms of sea and am power I 
pomted out at Bai^kok that, for mihtary purposes, the Chinese 
Communist front should be regarded as an entirety, because if the 
Chmese Communists engage m open, armed aggression this would 
probably mean that they have decided on general war in Asia. They 
would then have to take mto account the mutual defence treaties 
of the U.S.A. with the Republic of Korea and the Republic of Chma, 
and the forces mamtamed under them Thus general war would 
confront the Chmese Communists with tasks at the South, Centre 
and North, tasks which would strain their madequate means of 
transportation. 

“ The Allied nations possess, together, plenty of power in the area 
The U.S.A. m particular has sea and air forces now eqmpped with 
new and powerful weapons of precision, winch can utterly destroy 
nuhtary targets without endangering unrelated civilian centres. 
Our Treaty Council, after appraising the military factors, concluded 
that the available military power offered sohd hope of deterring 
open armed aggression against the treaty area.’* 

Turning to the problem of subversion, Mr. Dulles said that this 
was at present “ perhaps the greatest danger to the area,” though 
the danger would be diminished as it became better understood that 
the treaty nations had the power, and the wdU, to strike down an 
open, armed aggressor. It was primarily the responsibility of each 
Government concerned to deal with active subversion promoted from 
without, hut coimtries could help each other by exchanging mforma- 
tion, fox example, about the movements and activities of international 
Coiximunist agitators- Also, those who had dealt successfully with 
this problem could give advice which would help others of lesser 
experience. It had consequently been agreed at Bangkok that there 
should be meetmgs of experts to facilitate exchanges of views about 
these problems of subversion. 

With regard to the question of improving economic and social 
conditions in the area, Mr. Dulles said that the first problem mvolved 
was that of meeting the cost of more effective security forces. The 
CJonncil was not trying to build up vast new military establishments, 
but modest national forces were needed, which were well equipped 
and loyal, which could support the authority of each Government 
throughout its territory, and which could fight imtial defence actions 
if there should he attack from without. Eveu these hmited forces, 
however, mvolved an economic burden which some of the coimtries 
could not carry without help, and the strong countries would therefore 
have to help the weak ones by providing some military equipment 
and financial support. 
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secondly, there was the need for a general improTement of economic 
conditions in the area, which entailed capital development in the 
form of increased mdiistnolization, better ro ids, moie irrigation works, 
and improved port facilities. There was particular need for a lai^er 
exchange of goods and seiwices between the countries of South and 
South-East Asia and the Western Pacific, and Japan with her large 
capacity for mdnstrial production and her need for food and law 
materials, was an important element in this situation 

This problem of economic improvement went beyond the im- 
mediate treaty area — which was not and never could be a self -contamed 
economic nniT. The great bulk of its trade was with outside areas 
and there was therefore a need for programmes to develop broadly 
the economic possibilities of all the free Asian conntnes. The treaty 
nations, said Mr DnPes, would study their problems from tins 
viewpoint. 

Iklr. Dulles stated that he had reaffirmed President Eisenhower’s 
declaration on the peacefnl uses of atomic energy and had extended 
an mvitation to the Manila pact nations to send representatives to the 
tJ.S.A. to study the good uses to which atomic energy might be put. 

Burma. “ Burma,” hlr. Dulles continued, ‘ is one of the countries 
which has newly won its mdependence, and the Government and 
people are detei mined to maintain it. They feel that they can best 
do so by avoidmg regional security groupmgs . - . Burma’s evolution 
to mdependence had the strong moral support of our nation, and we 
want to see that mdependence pieserved I talked fully and freely 
with the ibh'esident, with the Prime IMmister (U Nu), and with other 
members of the Government In this way we each came to a better 
understanding of the pohcies of the other. . .” 

Indo-China. ** After Burma I went to Laos, Cambodia and free 
Vietnam. These three nations are not themselves members of the 
Manila pact but their territories are covered by the pact In each 
of these countries I found leaders of great ability and of patriotic 
dedication to the mdependence of their country Also, they well 
realize the danger to their mdependence that comes from subversion 
inspired by international Communism . - 

“ The greatest problems confront the free Government of Vietnam 
It has the task of developmg an efficient Government of its own m 
substitution for French rule. This task . . is now complicated by 
three abnormal problems ■ 

(1) The problem of absorbing and resettling the refugees fi‘om 
the North. ... So far, about 600,000 persons have fled from Northern 
Vietnam, and before the exodus is over the number of refugees will 
probably approach 1,000,000. . . . They need help. One dramatic 
response is Operation Brotherhood, privately sponsored by the 
PMlippme Junior Chamber of Commerce. It provides Philippme 
doctors and nurses who work on a 24-houp-a-day basis at the refugee 
centres. 

(2) The fact that various rehgious groups, known as the ‘ sects * 
have heretofore had virtual autonomy, maintaining their own pohee 
forces, collecting their own taxes, and actmg largely mdependently of 
a central Government If Vietnam is to mamtam its mdependence 
and the religious freedom desired by all, including the sects, there 
needs to be increasing all^riance to the central Government. . . . 

(S) The greatest problem is that presented by the Communists 
in the North. Under the armistice they should have removed them 
forces from the South Instead, many of their soldiers there merely 
put on civihan clothes and faded mto the local community as a 
source of future trouble Commumst propaganda is rife, and m 
addition the free people of the South are subjected to the terrorizing 
threat of armed aggression from the North. As against this, local 
forces are being trained. But the principal reliance is the Manila 
pact and its deterrent power.” 

With regard to the forthcoming elections in Vietnam m 1956, 
Mr. Dulles said that there could be “ little doubt ” but that most 
of the people of Vietnam would want to unite under a genumely 
independent and democratic Government. However, he thought 
that It would be hard to create m the North conditions which would 
allow genume freedom of choice. Mr, Dulles also said that he had 
been “ much impressed ” by the Prime Minister of South Vietnam 
(Ngo Dmh Diem) and expressed the conviction that his Government 
deserved the support which the U.S.A. was giving to help to create 
an efficient, loyal military force and sounder economic conditions. 

Philippines. I stopped at Manila on both my outgoing and 
homecommg trips,” Mr. Dulles continued. Both times I talked 
with President Magsaysay ... I am deeply impressed by his grasp 
of the Communist problem. He has given his full moral support to 
the anti-Communist position of the U S.A. m Asia The Philippine 
Republic IS provmg itself to be a staunch and effective ally ” 

Formosa. After referring to his conversations with the Chinese 
Nationalist leaders, to the coming into force of the U.S.-Chmese 
mutual defence treaty, and to the first meeting of U S. and Chinese 
Service chiefs under the terms of the treaty, Mr. Dulles went on 
“ Let me make it clear that we have here to deal with two distmot 
matters — ^flrst, the political decision of what to defend, and then the 
decision as to how to defend it. The decision of what to defend has 
been taken. It is expressed m the treaty and also in the law whereby 
Congress has authorized the President to use the U.S. armed forces 
m the Formosa area. That decision is to defend Formosa and the 
Pescadores. However, the law permits a defence which will be 
flexible and not necessarily confined to a static defence of Formosa 
and the Pescadores themselves. How to implement this flexible 
defence President Eisenhower will decide, in the light of his judgment 
as to the over-all value of certain coastal positions to the defence 
of Formosa, and the cost of holding these positions. And his judgment 
would take account of consultations provided for by the mutual 
defence treaty. 


“ We hope that the present mihtary activities of the Chinese 
Commum«ts are not in fact the first stage of an attack against 
Formosa and the Pescadores. We hope that a cease-fire may be 
attainable We know that friendly nations, on their own responsi- 
bility, ?re seeking to find snbstance for these hopes Also, the U.N, 
15 studying the matter in a search for peace. So far these efforts 
have not been rewarded by any success The Chinese Communists 
seem to be determined to try to conquer Formosa. The response of 
the United States will have importance both to Formosa itself and 
to all the South-East Asian and Pacific countries 

^ I come back from Asia greatly impressed by the spirit and the 
purpose of the Governments and the peoples with whom I had 
contact They want to preserve their freedom and independence. 
However, patriotism alone is not enough. Small nations cannot 
easily be self-confident when they are next door to Communist China. 
Its almost unlimited manpower would easily dominate, and could 
qmckly engulf, the entire area were it not restramed by the mutual 
security structure which has been erected. But that structure will 
not hold if it be words alone Essential ingredients are the deterrent 
power of the United States and our willingness to use that power in 
response to a mihtary challenge The Chinese Communists seem 
detenmned to make such a challenge. 

“ At the same time they are persistently trying to belittle onr 
power and throw doubt on our resolution. They boast that in 1950, 
in Korea, they di'ove U.S forces back from the Yalu and gained 
a great victory They boast of their victory over the French Union 
forces m Indo-China at Dien Bien Phu and they misiepresent our 
non-participation as due to our weakness of will. When we recently 
helped the Chmese Nationalists to evacuate the Tachens and other 
coastal islands, the Chmese Communists claimed that this represented 
great * victories ’ for them. They contmue wrongfnJly to hold our 
fliers and citizens. In such ways Chmese Communist propaganda 
portrays the USA as bemg merely a ‘ paper tiger.’ It suggests to 
the small peoples whom they threaten that the USA will always 
find reasons to fall back when faced by brutal and uncompromising 
force, and that Communist China is sure to win. 

“ The Umted States, m the interests of peace, has made great 
sacrifices and has shown great self-restraint That is nothmg for 
which we should feel ashamed. Indeed, it is something m which we 
can take pride But we must always remember that the free nations 
of the Western Pacific and South-East Asia will quicMy lose their 
freedom if they think that our love of peace means peace at any 
price We must, if occasion offers, make it clear that we are prepared 
to stand firm and, if necessary, meet hostile force with the greater 
force that we possess 

“ A big step in the right direction was taken by the Congress 
when, at the President’s request, it passed the joint resolution which 
authorized the President actually to use the U.S. armed forces for 
the defence of Formosa and, to the extent that the President judges 
appropriate for that defence, to protect related positions in friendly 
hands. That non-partisan action, taken with virtual unanimity, 
did more than any other recent act to mspu*e onr Asian friends with 
confidence m us. I believe that their confidence is not misplaced. . . 

Before making Lis broadcast, Mr. Dulles had reported to 
President Eisenhower on the conference and on his tour and 
had also reported to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the House Foreign Affairs Committee. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 140 S 1 A.) 

A. BELGIUM. — Chamber ratifies Paris Agreements. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives passed a Bill on 
Jan. 20 ratifying the Pans Agreements as far as they affected 
Belgium, the voting bemg 181 to 9, with two abstentions. 

Wmding up the debate, which had lasted from Jan 11-13, M 
Spaak, the Foreign Minister, declared • ** If you reject rearmament 
of Western Germany you will send the Germans mto the arms of 
Russia, A German-Russian agreement would mean the end of 
European and Western democracy.” M Spaak mamtamed that the 
Paris Agreements gave full guarantees agamst a rebirth of German 
militarism, as the limits set for the maximum strength of the various 
military forces could only he increased by agreement of all members. 
Another guarantee was Dr. Adenauer’s imdertaking that Germany 
would not manufacture atomic weapons. *‘But,” M. Spaak said, 

* the greatest guarantee of all is the presence of British and American 
troops in Europe.” 

The Bill was supported by the three main political parties 
— ^the Socialists and Liberals (which form the present Govern- 
ment) and the Social Christians (the present Opposition) ; 
the nine dissenting votes were cast by the four Commtmists, 
four Socialists, and one Liberal. 

M. Spaak annoxmeed during the debate that the Belgian 
Senate would not be called upon to vote on the Bill until the 
Agreements had been ratified by France and Germany. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels - Le Monde, Paris) (X 4053 D.) 

Note. In the vote on Nov 26, 1953, the Bill ratifying the E.D O. 
Treaty had been passed by the Chamber by 148 votes to 49, with 
three abstentions (see 13569 A). 

B. GREECE. — Reduction in Bank Rate. 

The Greek bank rate was reduced on Jan. 1 from 10 per cent 
to 9 per cent. — (Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washmgton) 

(Prev. rep. 1355^ !>•) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Atomic Energy and Researcli. - 
Further Atomic Weapons Tests in 1955. - Development 
of Uranium Production. - Construction of Nuclear 
Reactor. - Collaboration with United Kingdom. 

It was annoimced in Canberra and London on Feb. 25 that 
by arrangement between the Australian and U.K. Governments 
further atomic weapons tests would be conducted in Australia 
later in 1955 m an area north of the transcontinental railway 
line (the Ime across the Nullarbor Plam between South Australia 
and Kalgoorlie and Perth m Western Australia). The announce- 
ment said that the tests were “not atomic explosions, but 
detonations of high explosive charges to test tecliniques relating 
to atomic weapons,” addmg that there would be some radio- 
activity but that this would be limited to a small area in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the explosions. On jMarch 10 the 
“ protected area ” of the Woomera rocket range was extended 
to include a large area in the western part of South Australia 
north of the transcontmental railway ; it was stated that this 
area would be used for the next senes of tests of atomic weapons 
and would become a permanent testing site if it proved suitable. 
Earlier, on Feb. 18, it had been officially denied m London 
and Canberra that any tests of thermo-nuclear weapons would 
be held on the Australian continent. 

Other recent developments in Australian uranium production 
and atomic energy development and research are described 
below. 

Rutn Jungle Uranium Plant. Australia’s first plant for refinmgr 
uranium ore was opened at Rum Jungle (ISTorthem Territory) by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, on Sept 17, 1954. The plant, most of 
which was supphed by the U.S Atomic Energy Commission under 
Australia’s 10-year contract with the U.S A. and Britain (see 12679 B), 
wiE reduce ore named at Rum Jungle to uranium oxide, the last stage 
in the treatment of the mmeral before smelting mto uranium metal. 

Opening of Radium Hill Mine. The uranium mine at Radium Hill 
(South Australia) — ^see 12202 B — ^was oflacially opened by the 
Goyernor-General of Austraha, Sir Wdham Slun, on Nov. 10, 1954 
The Premier of South Australia, Mr Playford, announced at the 
opening ceremony that his Government planned to establish another 
uranium mine at Crocker’s Well, about 75 miles west of Radium 
Hill, and to open it m about three years’ time ; to set up later a metal 
treatment plant m association with the chemical treatment plant 
now being built at Port Pirie ; and to establish a nuclear power 
station as soon as techmeal conditions permitted 

Mount Isa Uranium Plant. Mr. J. N. V Dimcan, managing director 
of the Rio Tinto Company, announced in Brisbane on March 1,1955, 
that Ms company was to build a uranium processing plant at Mount 
Isa, m the Cloncurry region of Queensland, under an agreement with 
the Australasian Oil Exploration Company. He stated that Rio 
Tinto had agreed to a full-scale development of the area if it were 
justified by exploration surveys, and announced that, with this in 
mmd, they had bought a controlling interest m Mary Kathleen 
Uranium Ltd 

Discovery of New Uranium Field. The discovery of a new uraninm 
field in the Northern Territory about 150 miles south of Darwin was 
reported on July 23, 1954. Situated near the headwaters of the 
Katherme river, about 72 miles east of Pine Creek and 20 miles east 
of the recently discovered Coronation Hill field (see 13057 B), the 
new field was reported, on the basis of surface findings, to be better 
and more extensive than that at Rum Jungle 

Building of Nuclear Reactor. Mr. Beale, the Minister for Supply, 
announced on Oct. 11, 1954, that the Federal Government had 
approved the construction by the Australian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of a nuclear reactor of advanced type, which would provide 
Australia with research facilities “ as good as any in the world.” He 
said that this was part of a five-year atomic research programme which 
the Australian Government was undertaking at a cost of more than 
^A5,000,0()0 to develop the best means of producing atomic power 
for Australian industry. Although the Australian programme would 
be self-contained, it was being undertaken m co-operation with 
Britain, and similar work being done in Bntam would be related to 
the Austrahan programme m order to avoid wasteful duplication 
Britain was providing Australia with nuclear information which she 
had recently gained at the cost of large expenditure on research , 
Australia would therefore in one step bring herself up to date m the 
application of atomic energy for industry, and experts beheved that 
atomic power for mdustry would become an economic proposition 
in some parts of the country withm the next 10 years. 

On Jan. 17 Mr. Beale announced that the A.B.C.’s research 
laboratory and nuclear reactor would be built between Sutherland 
and Menai, 17 miles south of Sydney, and that it was hoped to 
complete the major part of the laboratories by the end of 1956. 

Professor C. H. Watson-Monro, Professor of Physics at 
Victoria College, Wellington, New Zealand, was appointed 
Chief of Research for the Australian Energy Commission on 
Nov. 3, 1954. Durmg the war Professor Watson-Monro con- 
ducted radio research for the N.Z. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and later worked on atomic energy 
research m Britain, the U.S. A., and Canada, — (Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
New York Times) (Prev* rep. Atomic Weapons Tests, 
13222 A ; Uranium, 13057 B ; A.E.C., 12607 D $ Rio 

Tinto Co., 14062 D.) 


B. ITALY - UNITED KINGDOM. — Signor Scelba’s 
and Professor Martino’s Visit to London. 

The Italian Prime Mmister, Signor Seelba, and the Foreign 
Mmister, Professor Martino, arrived in London on an official 
visit on Feb. 15. Durmg their stay they had long discussions 
with Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden, the Foreign 
Secretary"; saw Mr. Butler (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
Mr. Thorneyeroft (President of the Board of Trade), Major 
LIoyd-George (the Home Secretary) ; and met Mr. Attlee 
and Mr Herbert Morrison (the Leader and Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition). On Feb. 16 they were received by the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, and called on Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother. Speaking at a Foreign Press Association lunch 
on the same day. Signor Seelba expressed “ great satisfaction ” 
about the talks with Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony 
Eden, and declared : “ We have realized how close, and I 
would say identical, are our points of view.” On Feb. 17 Signor 
Seelba addressed members of both Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster, and later both Ministers spoke to British journal- 
ists at a conference arranged by the Foreign Office. After 
visiting Cambridge on Feb- 18, the Italian Ministers left 
London on Feb. 20 . 

The followmg communique was issued from 10 , Downing 
Street on Feb. 18 on the conclusion of the official talks ; 

The recent developments in Anglo-Italian relations and the jomt 
diplomatic activity of the two Governments m recent months have 
made possible an even closer and more cordial collaboration between 
Italy and the United Kingdom. The two Italian statesmen in the 
course of their visit have therefore had a very full exchange of views 
with Sir Wmston Churchill, Sir Anthony Eden, and other of H.M. 
Ministers, on the sitnation throughont the world, as well as on all 
aspects of Anglo-Italian relations. 

These conversations have revealed full agreement between the two 
Governments. They are determined to continue to do their utmost, 
m constant consultation between themselves and with other allied 
and friendly Powers, to safeguard peace, to build up the security of 
the free and democratic world, and to preserve the European heritage 
of civilization to which Italy and Great Britain have so greatly 
contributed 

During their discussions the Ministers reaffirmed their full support 
of the Atlantic alliance and of the other mtemational organizations 
of wMeh the two coimtries are joint members. They agreed to do 
their utmost to hrmg the Western European Umon mto force at the 
earliest possible moment, m the conviction that tMs organization is 
essential for the promotion of closer co-operation within Western 
Europe The Ministers agreed that the early participation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany m this free association was essential to 
the unity and defence of the western commumty. 

The Ministers examined together the discussions now taking place 
in the working group of Western European Union on the production 
and standardization of armaments. They confirmed the joint desire 
of their two Governments that these discussions should lead to 
practical and constructive arrangements in which the U.K. and 
Italy, with the other members of W.E.U., would both play their 
full part. 

The Ministers had a most useful exchange of views on the relations 
between East and West in the light of recent major developments 
m the mtemational sphere They also reviewed together the position 
m various areas of the world of mutual mterest to their two countries, 
notably the Mediterranean. 

In regard to matters directly concerning Italy and Great Britain, 
the conversations have confirmed to the satisfaction of both parties 
that there are no longer any serious problems at issue between the 
two countries and that then* general mterests are entirely m accord. 
The very cordial character of the discussions showed that relations 
between the U.K. and Italy have now happily returned to their old 
friendlmess. The Ministers placed once more on record their determin- 
ation to devote their efforts to the further development of these 
relations m a oontmuing atmosphere of confidence.” 

On their way to London Signor Seelba and Professor 
Martino spent a day in Paris, where, on Feb. 14, they visited 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers m Europe, and saw 
General Gruenther. They also attended a session of the North 
Atlantic Coimcil, and saw M. Mendes-France and M. Faure, 
the outgoing French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
respectively. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13011 B.) 

C. EGYPT. — Allocation of U.S. Aid. 

Four U.S.-Egyptian agreements were signed m Cairo on 
Feb. 23 which allocated f 23,337,000 out of a total of $40,000,000 
of U.S. aid to Egypt to four major development projects — 
road improvement, a pipeline for the supply of drinking water 
at Abou Homoss in the northern delta, improvement of the 
port of Alexandria and of inland waterways, and the purchase 
of equipment for the new machine-shops of the Ministry of 
Public Works. Egypt, for her part, imdertook to contribute 
in cash, commodities, and services the equivalent of $32,607,000 
to the completion of these projects. — (New York Tunes - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13879 C.) 
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A. INDIA. — Industrial Development. 

A review of tlxe major mdustrial projects established in 
India since the country achieved independence, apart from 
those already described "in earlier articles, is given below under 
cross-headings : 

iron and Steel Production. 

Soviet Contract for Bttildmg of Steel Plant. A Sorlet-Indian agree- 
ment for tbe construction "by the Soviet Union of a modem, int^rrated 
Iron and steel plant in India was signed in New Delhi on Feh. % 1955, 
by the Soviet Ambassador (M. Menshikov) and 'the Secretary of 
the Indian Production Ministry (Mir. S. Kiiera). The agreement was 
the first of its Mnd between the two countries, and was also the first 
major agreement on technical and economic aid for mdustnaiization 
extended by the Soviet XJmon to a non-Communist country. 

The proposed plant, which will be situated in the Bhilai region of 
Madhya Pradesh, was planned to be m operation by Dec. 31, 1959, 
with an initial capacity of 1,000,000 tons of ingots to be rolled into 
about 750,000 tons of rolled-steel products , it would be designed, 
however, Mth a view to eventual expansion to a capacity of 1,000,000 
tons of rolled steel. The cost of the plant, machmery and equipment 
to be supplied by the Soviet Union was estimated at Es. 434,000,000 
(excluding transport charges), and the technical fee for setting up 
the plant was fixed at Rs 25,000,000. The cost would he charged 
In instalments (according to the progress of deliveries), for which 
the Soviet Union would extend credit repayable in each case by 
12 equal annual instalments, with interest at 21 per cent p.a. ; all 
payments would be in Indian rupees freely convertible into sterling. 

The agreement also provided for visits by Indian experts to the 
Soviet Union to examine plants and factories of a similar nature, 
and for the training of a sufficient number of Indian technicians both 
in India and in the U.S.S.R. so that Indian personnel might man the 
plant to the mavlTnnm extent possible from the beginning. The 
Indian Government reserved the right to re 3 ect the scheme as given 
in the report (to be submitted witbin nine months), with the 
proviso that it would pay all the expenses so far incurred by the 
Soviet Union— subject to a limit of Rs. 8,000,000— if the scheme 
were rejected. 

Proposed British Participation in New Steel Plant. At the same 
time as negotiations were proceeding for the proposed Soviet steel 
plant, Mr. B. M. BMa, President of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, was maldng inquiries in London about the willingness 
of British businessmen to invest money in a further steel plant (in 
addition to, and not instead of, the Soviet-built plant). It was 
reported that Mr. Birla had suggested participation by private 
British capital in two alternative schemes : one for a plant with a 
capacity of 675,000 tons, to be built at a cost of ^46, 500,000, and 
another for a plant with a capacity of 1,000,000 tons, to cost 
£70,000,000. Mr. Birla himself undertook to mobilize about 
£11,260,000 of Indian capital, and had asked the Indian Government 
to contribute £15,000,000 and to guarantee the British investment 
of the balance. Although no official announcement was made about 
the proposals after Mr . Birla^s return to India, it was authoritatively 
reported from New Delhi at the end of November that they had been 
rejected by the Indian Government becanse (1) the Government would 
have been expected to make guarantees available and to subscribe 
capitalwithout participating inmanagement, and (2) private ownership 
of new iron and steel works was contrary to Indian industrial policy. 

On Jan. 3, 1955, however, the Metallurgical Eqmpment Export 
Company of London formally offered to build a steel plant with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons for the Indian Government, and it was 
subsequently reported that India had accepted this offer in prmciple. 
The MetaJluigieal Equipment Export Company represents a number 
of British engineering firms in the export market : Davy and United 
Engineering, Electric Furnace, Head Wrightson, Joseph Parks & Son, 
Simon Carves, and Wellman Smith Owen Engineering 

Locatioii of Geman Steel Plant, It was announced in New Delhi 
on Feb. 16. 1954, that the steel plant to be built in India by the 
German firms of Demag and EZrupp (see 13338 B) would be located 
at Rouxkela, In Orissa, Three other sites had been exammed — at 
Durgapur (West Bengal), Slndri (Bihar) and Bhilai (Madhya 
Pradesh) — ^but the Rourkela site had been considered the most 
suitable. The Indian Minister of Production, Mr. Reddy, announced 
on Sept. 24, 1954, that construction of the Rourkela works would be 
started at the end of 1955 and that the plant was expected to go into 
production four years later. Hindustan Steel Ltd., the Indo-German 
firm established for the construction and operation of the new plant, 
annoxmced on Feb. 7, 1955, that it had appointed Dr. Klinar (a 
Yugoslav) as its technical expert in charge of installing the Rourkela 
steel plant ; Dr. Klinar had formerly been employed by the Tata 
company and had lately served as adviser to the Yugoslav steel 
industry. 

Eacpansioii of Tata Stedt Works. It was announced in New Delhi 
on Jan. 12, 1955, that the Indian Government had approved a 
proposal by the Tata Iron and Steel Company to expand its steel 
production by 600,000 tons annually. 

On May 5, 1952, Tata’s, in association with Stewarts and Lloyds 
Ltd., had announced that they were constructing a steel tube works 
at Jam^edpur (Bihar) which would draw its supplies of strip from 
a new strip-mill to be installed by Tata’s. Mr. Stewart, chairman of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, announced at the company’s annual meeting 
on Feb. 8, 1955, that the company, in association with Tata’s, was 
erecting a oontdnuous weld tubemaking plant at Jamshedpur. 

General Steel Expansion Plans. Mr. Reddy, in a statement on 
Feb. 2, 1955, on the general steel situation in India, expressed confi- 
dence that the present output of 1,200,000 tons of steel a year would 


be raised to 6,000,000 tons during the second Five-Year Plan, taMng 
into account the new plants and the extensions to existing works- 
Present Indian steel production, he said, would be raised to 2,300,000 
tons if the existing expansion programme of Tata’s and other 
companies were executed. In order to achieve the objective of 
6,000,000 tons it was proposed to expand the Rourkela works 
immediately to a capacity of 1,000,000 tons , Tata’s proposed to 
expand their plant by a farther 500,000 tons ; and the British, 
who had offered help for a third plant, had heen contacted and 
invited to come to India If this project went through, it would add 
another 1,000,000 tons to the country’s capacity. Mr. Reddy added 
that he was thinking m terms of 10,000,000 tons of steel a year for 
the third Five-Year Plan. 

Railway Locamotives and Rolling Stock. 

The Chittaranjan Works. The Indian Railways locomotive manu- 
facturing works at Utdttaranjan (a new town some 150 miles west 
of Calcutta) were formally inaugurated on Jan. 26, 1950. Built at a 
cost of about Rs 140,000,000, the Chittaranjan works are situated 
near the proposed Mmthon Dam on the Barakar River, the West 
Bengal coal belt, and the steel-producing centres of Asansol and 
Tatanagar. Under a five-year agreement with the IhcUan Govern- 
ment, concluded in 1949, the Locomotive Manufacturers* Co. Ltd. 
(representing the principal British locomotive builders), undertook 
to provide expert advice, technicians, and skilled supervisory staff 
lor service at Cbittaranjan, who would eventually be replaced by 
Indian technicians trammg m Bntam- In return, the Indian Govern- 
ment placed an order with the company for 200 locomotives at a 
cost of Rs. 60,000,000 - Rs. 80,000,000. 

The CJhittaranjan works will eventually be able to build about 
120 steam locomotives a year, and, together with Tata’s locomotive 
factory, to make India ultimately self-sufficient in locomotives. 

Pcrambur Railway Coach Factory. Mr* A. K. Chanda, Financial 
Commissioner of Indian Railways, stated m New Delhi on Oct. 10, 
1952, on his return from Europe, that three Swiss firms— Sohlieren, 
Neuhausen, and Schindler — ^had agreed jomtly to partieipate m the 
financial and technical management of a railway coach factory to he 
built at Perambur (Madras State) at an estimated cost of about 
Rs. 50,000,000. Mr. Pande, chairman of the Railway Board, stated 
on Feh. 10, 1955, that the Perambur factory would go into operation 
towards the end of 1955. Production was planned to exceed one 
coach every working-day when full production rate was reached. 

Locomotive Imports. The chairman of the Indian Railway Board 
(then Mr. Badhwar) announced on Nov. 27, 1953, that India had 
placed orders abroad for 480 locomotives at a cost of Rs. 180,000,000 
and that negotiations were in progress for the supply of a further 
250-300 locomotives by the end of 1955 under the U.S. technical 
aid programme and the Colombo Plan. Mr. Badhwar said that 125 
goods steam-engmes had been ordered firom Japan ; 150 passenger 
steam-engmes, 100 goods steam-engmes, and 20 diesel shunting- 
engmes from Western Germany ; 60 goods steam-engines from 
Austna ; and 25 from Italy. British locomotive manufacturers had 
been unable to secure a share of the orders because their quotations 
were not competitive. 

Cables, Telepbanes, and Electrical Equipment. 

Rupnarainpur Cables Factory. A factory for the manufacture of 
telephone cables was inaugurated on Dec. 26, 1954, at Rupnarainpur, 
near Chittaranjan. Built in three years at a cost of some Rs. 13,000, 000, 
the factory has an Initial output of about 500 miles of cable a year 
and is expected within three or four years to meet India’s entire 
cable requirements. The factory was built by Standard Telephones 
and Cables Ltd., London, under an agreement concluded with the 
Indian Government on Deo. 6, 1949. In August 1952 the Indian 
Government had set up a limited liability company — Hmdustan 
Cables Ltd — to take over the entire assets and liabilities of the 
factory. 

Bangalore Telephone Factory. The foundation-stone of a new 
factory for the State-owned Indian Telephone Industries was laid 
at Bangalore on Oct. 12, 1948. The factory at first confined itself to> 
assembling telephones from imported components, but it was planned 
that, when completed, it would manufacture all forms of telephone 
equipment. 

On Feb. 1, 1950, Indian Telephone Industries was converted into 
a joint stock company, with the Indian Government holding 75 per 
cent of the shares, the Government of Mysore 20 per cent, and tha 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Co. 5 per cent. 

Bangalore Radio Equipment Factory. It was announced in New" 
Delhi on Nor. 6, 1954, that Bharat Electronics Ltd. had been formed 
by the TndiaTi (Government to produce electronic equipment for the 
armed Services and for the other Government departments. The 
Government had signed a contract with the Compagnie GSndrale de 
TdegrapMe sam Ml (Paris) for technical assistance In setting up 
the factory, which would be situated at Bangalore. Production was 
planned to start In 1956. 

Motor Industry. 

Government Policy Statement. The Indian Government announced 
on May 31, 1953, that they had accepted the Tariff Commlssion’fl 
recommendations that motor-vehicle production In India should be 
concentrated on five manufacturing firms, and that seven other 
firms which only assembled imported car parts should be closed 
down within three years. At the same time the Government announced 
a reduction in the Import duty on motor-vehicle parts from an 
average of 63 per cent to 40 per cent, and laid down that by 1956 at 
least 50 per cent of the components used by Indian vehicle manu- 
facturers must be made in India. 
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Tile five firms chosen to continue mantifactnre were : (1) Hindn- 
etan Motors (associated with Monis Motors — now part of the British 
Motor Corporation — and Stndebaker), who would mannfactnre a light 
car, a "big car, and a meditim lorry ; (2) Premier Antomohiles Ltd. 
(associated with Dodge, the U.S. maniifactarers), who would make 
a hig: car and a medmm lorry; (3) Antomobile Products of India 
Ltd. (associated with the British Kootes Group), who wotQd manu- 
facture a light car and a medium lorry ; (4) Standard Motor Products of 
India Ltd (associated with the British Standard Motor Company), who 
would manufacture a medium car ; (5 ) Ashok Motors Ltd. (associated 
with Austins, now part of the British Motor Corporation), who would 
concentrate on the manufacture of a heavy lorry and a small car. 

The seven firms which would have to stop assembly work in three 
years were Deward of Calcutta, the French Motor Company of 
Bombay, General Motors, Mahindra & Mahindra, Addison & Com- 
pany, Ford Motors, and the Peninsular Motor Company; Deward 
and Mahindra & Mahindra, however, would be allowed to continue 
the assembly of Land Rovers and WiUys Overland jeeps, which are 
not at present manufactured in India. 

The Tariff Commission’s report estimated that the total number 
of motor-vehicles registered in India in 1951 had been 252,000, and 
that future demand would he about 25,000 annually (excluding the 
requirements of the Defence Ministry), of which about 40 per cent 
would be lorries and the balance motor-cars. The main problems 
facing the industry were the limited demand for automobiles, the 
scarcity of some of the required raw materials, the absence of aneillaiy 
industries, and the competition between assemblers and manu- 
facturers. With regard to these difiaculties, the report said that there 
was little likelihood of any increase in demand in the near future 
because of the generally low standard of Hvmg and the high price 
of cars, nor was there much hope of overcoming the shortage of certain 
principal raw materials, such as special type steels, which would still 
have to he imported from abroad. The development of ancillary 
industri^, however, should be encouraged by suitable measures, one of 
which should he the standardization of the various types of components, 
whilst the competition between assemblers and producers would be 
dealt with by the concentration of production outlined above. 

Damiler-Bem: Agreement with Tata. An agreement between 
Daimler-Benz (the German motor mannfacturers) and the Indian 
Tata Locomotive and Elngmeering Corporation was signed on 
March 9, 1954. Durmg the first phase of the agreement Daimler 
would supply 3,000 heavy trucks annually and set up jointly with 
Tata a large assembly plant in Jamshedpur. The second phase 
envisaged the building of a motor-car plant, either at Jamshedpur 
or in Central India near Nagpur. The agreement was subject to 
approval by the Indian Government. 

Bicycles. 

Sen-Raleigh Factoxy at Kanyapur. A bicycle factory, built by 
Sen-Raleigh Industries of India Ltd- at Kanyapur near Asansol 
(some 145 miles west of Calcutta), was opened on June 21, 1952 ; 
it had an initial capacity of 100,000 cycles a year, rising gradually 
to 200,000. The firm’s British associates, Raleigh Industries Ltd., 
provided technical assistance in planning the factory, m procuring 
scarce plant, and in training Indian personnel. 

Review of Indian Cycle Industry, The Deputy Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry (Mr. D P. Karmarkar) stated on Oct. 22, 1951, 
that the production of bicycles in India had risen from 64,425 m 
1949 to 103,153 in 1950. Imports, which had risen from 264,392 
in 194S-49 to 268,148 in 1949-50, had dropped sharply to 165,461 
in 1950-51. Until 1950 the only firms manufacturing complete 
bicycles in India had been Hindu Cycles Ltd. (Bombay), and the 
Hindustan Bicycles and Industrial Corporation. Since then, however, 
T.I. Cycles of India (Madras), Sen-Raleigh Industries (Calcutta), and 
Atlas Cycle Industries (India) Ltd. (Sonepat), had all established 
factories for the manufacture of bicycles with the assistance — 
technical or otherwise— of foreign firms of repnte. 

Drugs, Dyes and Chemicals. 

Poona FcnicDlin Factory. The foundation-stone of India’s first 
pemolHin factory was laid at Pimpri, near Poona, on March 10, 1952. 
The factory, whose cost will be about Rs. 20,000,000, was set up by 
the Indian Government in collaboration with the World Health 
Organization and the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), the W.H.O. providing the necessary technical assistance 
and training facilities. It is expected to be in operation early in 
1955, and to produce 400,000 mega-umts of peniciUm monthly when 
in full production. 

Delhi D.D.T* Factory. An agreement for the setting-up of a 
D.D.T. factory in Delhi was signed on July 19, 1952, by representa- 
tives of the Government of India, the W H.O. and UNICEF. 
UNICEF undertook to supply all the manufacturing equipment at 
n cost of $250,000 ; the U-N. Teohmoal Assistance Administration 
agreed to provide the technical assistance at a cost of about $J 00,000 ; 
whilst India, for her part, undertook to provide land, huildings, 
power, etc., at a total cost of Rs. 2,300,000- The entire output of 
the plant — ^whioh is expected to begin operations early in 1955 — 
was estimated at 1,568,000 lb, of D.D.T. annually, to be devoted to 
>the development and expansion of pubhe health campaigns. 

ParncraDyes andChemicals Factory. The Atul Products Dyes and 
Chemicals Factory at Parnera (Bombay), the first major industry of 
Its type in India, was opened by Mr. Nehru on March 17, 1952. 
iMthough the U.S. Cyanamids concern supplied raw materials, 
** know-how,*’ and technical personnel, the erection and construction 
work was aU done without the help of foreign technicians The initial 
capacity of the factory was 4,001), 000 lb. of dyes and 100,0001b- 
of sulpha drugs ; it also produces aureomyoin (an antibiotic) and 
loho acid (a vitamin widely used in treating malnutrition). 


Petrol and Synthetic PetroL 

Opening of Second Bombay Refinery. The Burmah-Shell refinery 
at Trombay (near Bombay), the largest in India and the second of 
the three in construction at Bombay, went into preliminary pro- 
duction on Feb. 2, 1955. When the Caltex refinery — the last of the 
three — goes into production, India will be nearly independent in 
petroleum products. 

Sjmthetic Oil Plant. It was announced in New Delhi on Jan. 21, 
1955. that the Indian Government had accepted m principle the 
recommendations for the construction of a synthetic oil plant which 
had been made by a conamittee set up in May 1954. The committee 
recommended that the proposed plant should have an annual manu- 
facturing capacity of 250,000 - 300,000 tons 

Mirganj Power Alcohol Plant. The biggest power alcohol plant In 
India was opened at IVIiiganj, near Patna (Bihar), on April 13, 1949- 
With a daily capacity of 3,000 gallons, it was expected to increase 
India’s motor-fuel resources considerably. 

Macldne Tools. 

Ambamath Aiachine Tool Factory. The Combined Machine Tool 
and Prototypes Factory at Ambamath, near Bombay, built over 
three years m coUahoration with the Swiss firm of Oerlikon, was 
opened by Mr. Nehru on Jan 13, 1953. The erection of such a factory 
had been recommended by the Indian Tariff Board in 1948. 

Precision Instrument Factories. A precision instrument factory at 
Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh), described as the first State-owned concern 
of its Mnd in India, went into operation in July 1950. 

The foundatiou-stoue of new buildings for the National Instruments 
Factory at Jadavpnr, Calcutta, was laid by Mr. Reddy on Feb. 22, 1953. 
The factory, formerly known as the Mathematical Instrument OfSce, 
was started in 1830 as a small repair and service depot for mstmments 
used by the Survey of India, and durmg the two world wars was trans- 
formed into a fall-scale factory producing prismatic bmoculars, 
telescopes, prismatic compasses, sun compasses, thermometers, etc. 

Newsprint. 

India’s first national newsprint factory went mto production at 
Nepanagar (Madhya Pradesh) on Jan 12, 1955. The project, known 
as Nepa hlills, is based on the utilization of chemical pulp from 
bamboo and mechamcal pulp from salai wood, about 30,000 tons 
and 22,500 tons a year respectively being required for the production 
of 100 tons of newsprmt a dav- Although the factory began operations 
with imported chemical pulp, it was expected to be able to dispense 
with imported raw material by October 1955, when its chemical 
section was completed On reaching full production it will meet 
one-third of India’s annual newsprmt requirements, and result in an 
annual foreign exchange saving of about Rs 13,000,000. 


The following table, reproduced from The Eastern Economist 
(New Delhi), shows the progress smee 1951 in the State-owned 
factories, together with, the targets for 1955-56 : 


Indian Telephone Industries 

Annual Production 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 

Target 

1955-56 

Telephones (nos ) 

21,628 

27,000 

40,000 

25,000 

Exchange lines (nos.) 

Sindri Fertilizer Factory 

21,000 

11,000 

15,000 

20,000 

Ammonium sulphate (tons) 
Chittaranfan Locomotive Works 

34,800 

230,000 

249,000 

315,000 

Locomotives (nos.) 

Hmdustan Shipyard Ltd. 

17 

33 

64 

100 

Gross registered tonnage . . 
Passenger Coach Works 

10,208 

15,336 

10,260 

15,818 

Number of coaches 

Mysore Iron and Steel Works 

542 

622 

604 

4,380* 

Pig iron (’000 tons) . . 

23,0 

36.4 

52 6 

lOO.Ot 

Fimshed steel (’000 tons) 

30.5 

29,6 

32 0 

90.0t 

Cement (*000 tons) . 

Bangalore Electrical Equipment 
Factory 

57.0 

78.0 

68.0 

90.0t 

Transformers (K,Y.A ) 

U.P- Government Precision 
Instruments Factory 

36,534 

24,759 

34,993 

80,000t 

Water meters (nos.) - 

— 

2,100 

7,000 

12,000 

Microscopes (nos.) . . 

— 

— 

86t 

500 


* Production during 5 -year plan period, including the output of 
the private sector, t Represents planned capacity, t Covers 1952-54. 

A new coke-oven plant at the Sindri fertilizer factory, built 
at a cost of Rs. 25,000,000, was put mto operation on Nov. 28, 
1954. Consisting of 60 coke-ovens and designed to produce 
600 tons of coke a day, the new plant was planned to make 
Sindri self-sufficient with regard to coke and, in addition, to 
produce 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 32-35 tons of tar, two 
tons of ammonia, and nine tons of crude benzol per day. A 
further extension of the Sindri works by the construction of 
two new fertilizer plants utilizing the coke-oven gas for the 
production of ammonium nitrate sulphate was approved by the 
Indian Government in January 1955. This extension, estimated 
to cost about Rs. 70,000,000, will be built by an Italian firm 
and is expected to be completed m about three years. 

(Bastern Economist, New Delhi - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
The Hindu, Madras - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev* rep. Steel Production, 13338 B 5 Oil 
Refineries, 13935 ; 12031 A 5 Sindri Factory, 12077 A ; 

Indian Five-Year Plan, 12851 A«) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE. — Ratification of 
Turkisli-Iraqi Mutual Co-operation Treaty. - Treaty 
Provisions. - Eg3q>tiaii, Syrian, and Israeli Reactions. - 
Sir Antliony Eden’s Statement. - Proposed New Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi Arabian Military and Economic Pact. - 
Lebanese Attitude. - Syrian-Iraqi Talks. 

Turkisli-Iraqi Treaty. 

The text of the treaty of mutual co-operation between 
Turkey and Iraq (which was in the English language) was 
published m Bagh^d and Ankara on Feb. 25. Its provisions 
were as follows : 

Art. 1. Consistent with Art 51 of the V y. Charter, the parties 
will co-operate for their secority and defence. Such measures as 
they agree to take to give effect to this eo-operation may form the 
subject of special agreements with each other 

Art. 2. In order to ensure the realization and effect application 
of the co-operation provided for in Art- 1, the competent authorities 
of the parties will determine the measures to be taken as soon as the 
present pact enters into force. These measures will become operative 
as soon as they have been approved by the Governments of the 
parties. 

Art. 3. The parties imdertake to refrain from any interference 
whatsoever m each other’s internal affairs They will settle any 
disputes between themselves in a peaceful way in accordance with 
the L’.N. Charter. 

Art. 4. The parties declare that the dispositions of the present 
pact are not in contradiction with any of the international obligations 
contracted by either of them with any third State or States They 
do not derogate from, and cannot be interpreted as derogating from, 
the said mternational obhgations. The parties undertake not to 
enter into any international obligation incompatible with the present 
pact. 

Art. 5. This pact shall he open for accession to any member-State 
of the Arab League or any other State actively concerned with the 
security and peace m this region and which is fully recognized by 
both of the parties. Accession shall come into force from the date 
on which the instrument of accession of the State concerned is 
deposited with the IMinistry of Foreign Affairs of Iraq.. Any acceding 
State . . . may conclude special agreements, in accordance with Art. 1, 
with one or more States parties to the present pact. The competent 
authorities of any accedmg State may determme measures in accord- 
ance with Art. 2. These measures will become operative as soon as 
they have been approved by the Governments of the parties concerned. 

Art, 6. A permanent council at mimstenal level will be set up to 
function within the framework of the purposes of this pact when at 
least four Powers become parties to the pact. The council will draw 
up its own rule of procedure. 

Art. 7, This pact remains m force for a period of five years, renew- 
able for further five-year periods. Any contracting party may withdraw 
from the pact by notifying the other parties in writing of its desire 
to do so six months before the expiration of any of the above- 
mentioned periods, m which case the pact remains valid for the 
other parties 

Art. 8. This pact shall be ratified by the parcies and ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Ankara as soon as possible It shall come Into 
force from the date of the exchange of ratifications 

In an exchange of letters between hi. Menderes, the Turkish 
Prime Mmister, and Nuri es-Said, the Iraqi Prune Mmister, the 
two countries placed on record their understanding that ‘‘ this 
pact will enable our two countries to co-operate in resisting 
any aggression drcected against either of them and that, in 
order to ensure the mamtenance of peace and security in the 
Middle East region, we have agreed to work in close co-operation 
for effectmg the carrymg out of the U.N. resolutions concernmg 
Palestine.” 

The treaty was ratified by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly, as well as by the two Houses of the Syrian Parliament, 
on Feb. 26. 

Turkey. Ih tbe National Assembly, which approved the treaty 
unanimously. Professor Koprulu, the Foreign Minister, stressed that 
the treaty was purely defensive and said that if any country protested 
against it Turkey was forced to assume that that country had aggress- 
ive intentions He also said that the pact did not conflict with 
Turkey’s obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty or with Iraq’s 
commitments under the Arab League pact After mentioning the 
exchange of letters between M. Menderes and Nuri es-Said conoernmg 
the Palestine question. Professor Koprulu pointed out that Turkey 
had been a member of the U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestme, 
that the agreement laid down in the exchange of letters had not in 
any way changed Turkey’s position in that matter, and that her 
friendly relations with Israel were in no way affected by it. Speakers 
of all parties welcomed the treaty as a “ big step towards the establish- 
ment of peace and security in the Middle East ” 

Wmding up the debate, M. Menderes drew particular attention 
to the distinction drawn in Art, 5 of the treaty between Arab countries 
who could automatically adhere to the pact and other coimtnes 
interested m the defence of the Middle Bast who could loin it after 
consultation with the two original menabers. He concluded ; ** We 


see m Turkey, as uj Xraq> foil im«p||nity concerning the usefulness and 
nece^ity of oi^pshadow comes from the opposition 

of some Arab 'clnmtries, but we do not lose hope and we are not 
irritated by unjust attacks We want to collaborate with all Arab 
countries, mcludmg Eg 3 T)t.” 

Iraq. In the Chamber of Deputies Nuri es-Said expressed the hope 
that Britain and the U.S A. would adhere to the treaty, and said 
that Pakistan, Persia, and Afghanistan would also be welcome When 
Britain mtimated her wish to join the pact, he added, Iraq would 
terminate the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930 The basis of Iraq’s 
eo-operation with the other signatories, the Prime IVIimster said, would 
rest on three principles * ( 1 ) Iraq would not accept commitments 

outside her own frontiers, or outside the frontiers of Arab countries 
so far as laid down m the Anah League Collective Security Pact , ( 11 ) the 
Iraqi Government was solely responsible for the defence of Iraq, and 
no one could dictate to her conditions for co-operation , fm) Iraq’s 
foreign policy was based on full sovereignty and equal rights between 
the eontractmg parties In conclusion, Nuri es-Said pledged continued 
co-operation with all the other Arab States, whether mside or outside 
the Arab League, and explained that the pro\nsion of Art 5, under 
which any country not recognized fully h> Turkey and Iraq would 
not be allowed to jom the treaty, apphed partieularlv to Israel, wMch 
was not recognized by Iraq 

The treaty was approved by the Iraqi Chamber of Deputies by 
116 votes to four, and by the Senate by 26 votes to one. 

Proposed Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian Treaty, 

The ratification of the Turkish-Iraqi treaty led to renewed 
Egyptian and Syrian protests, and anti-Iraqi demonstrations 
occurred on Feb. 2T in Damascus and at Deir el-Zour, a town 
of 20,000 inhabitants near the Syrian- Iraqi border, where two 
people were kiUed and eight injured in party clashes. Major 
Salah Salem, the Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, 
who was staying in Damascus for discussions with the Syrian 
Government on measures to counter the Turkish-Iraqi treaty, 
announced on Feb. 27 that he had submitted details of a new 
Arab military, economic, and political treaty designed to 
supplant the Arab League Collective Security Pact and to 
exclude Iraq. 

On IMarch 2 a declaration on the prmciples of the new treaty 
was signed by the Syrian Prime Minister, Sabry Assail, and 
the Foreign Mmister, Khaled el-Azem, for Syicm, and by Major 
Salem and Brigadier Riad (director of Arab affairs at the 
Egyptian Foreign Mmistry) for Egypt, and on March 3 Major 
Salem and K^led el-A^em left Damascus together for a tour 
of the other Arab countries in order to gam their adherence. 
After visitmg Amman on March 3, where they had discussions 
with the Jordanian Prime Minister (Tewfik Abulhuda) and the 
Foreign Minister (Waleed Salah), they went to Beirut on 
March 4 to see the Lebanese Government, and on March 
5-6 to Riad, the capital of Saudi Arabia 

A joint statement issued in Cairo, Damascus, and Riad on 
March 6 announced that E^t, Syria, and Saudi Arabia had 
agreed on the new treaty which was designed to “ strengthen the 
military, political, and economic structure of the Arab world ” 
and was aimed at organizmg Arab defensive and economic 
co-operation to meet aggression against any Arab member- 
country in the area. The signatories would pledge themselves 
not to jom the Turkish-Iraqi pact or any other alliance without 
the consent of the other member-States, and the treaty would 
envisage the following measures : 

Defence Co-operation. A jomt militarv command would be set-up 
to supervise the training, arming, and organization of the military 
forces of the member-States, to deploy these forces m accordance 
with their jomt defensive pohcy, and to co-ordmate defence mdustnea 
and communications required for defence purposes 

Economic Co-operation. The participating Governments wonid 
establish an Arab Bank and a common Arab currency, would take 
measures to strengthen inter-Arab trade, would encourage the 
formation of jomt limited liability companies to carry out industrial 
and agricultural development in the Arab countries, and would set 
up an Arab Economic Coonoil to co-ordinate these activities 

The statement added that the three Governments would 
draft a treaty on these lines in consultation with other Arab 
Governments, and that when the draft treaty was ready, they 
would mvite representatives of the other Arab coimtries to 
a conference — ^probably before the end of March — ^to give final 
approval to it. 

The Yemeni Government announced on March 8 its support 
for the new Arab treaty proposals. The Lebanese Government, 
however, with whom Major Salem and lihaled el-Azem had 
further discussions on March 7 on their return from Riad, 
declined to commit themselves and, accordmg to a statement 
made by Major Salem himself, emphasized their mtention to 
follow a neutral course towards both the Turkish-Iraqi treaty 
and the proposed new Arab alliance. It was stated in Beirut 
on the same date that the Lebanese Government had suggested 
that the proposed new Arab treaty be amended to mclude 
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Iraq, and that Major Salem had agreed to this provided Iraq 
gave definite assurances that she would not conclude a separate 
peace with Israel. The Jordanian Ambassador m Cairo stated 
on March 8 that his Government (wdiich has alliance treaties 
with both Britain and Iraq) was still considering the Egyptian- 
Syrian plan, and that a decision 'would have to await the return 
of King Hussein from his State visit to Pakistan. 

Syrian-Iraqi Discussions. 

In an effort to bridge the differences with Iraq, and also to 
discuss a number of economic questions outstanding between 
Iraq and Syria, Klialed el-Azem visited Baghdad with a Syrian 
Government delegation from March 14-19. In a statement on 
March 10 he had announced that Syria did not want to see 
Iraq excluded from the Arab community, and that he wished 
to explam the proposed new Arab pact and its benefits. 

At the end of the discussions hetween Nuri es-Said and Khaled 
el-Azem, a jomt communique was issued m Baghdad on March 19 
which said that their talks had covered aH Arab affairs, and which 
expressed mutual regard and hope for understanding and agreement 
among all Arab countries. The Syrian side, the communique went on, 
had received all clarifications of the Iraqi view for which they had 
asked, and thev now “ fully -understand Iraq’s point of view and 
would submit it to the Syrian Government “ with a view to the 
adoption of measures to close the ranks and to establish the desired 
understanding between the Arao States.’* 

In view of the Baghdad talks the Egyptian Government 
decided to postpone for the time being the proposed meeting 
of Arab Prime Ministers which — according to a Cairo announce- 
ment on March 13 — ^was to have opened in the Egyptian capital 
on March 20 to discuss the new Egyptian- Syrian-Saudi Arabian 
pact. 

Texisioii between Turkey and Syria. 

In Ankara the proposed new treaty between Egypt, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia was considered to be a direct challenge to 
the Turkish-Iraqi pact. 

M. Menderes, in a statement to the ofScial Anatolian News Agency, 
expressed regret at the attitude adopted by Egypt, m spite of friendly 
overtures by Turkey, and criticized the provision in the proposed 
new Arab pact, which debarred Arab countries from entering mto 
any agreement with non-Arab nations, as ** tantamount to a limita- 
tion of their sovereignty ” M. Menderes alleged that Syria had 
bowed to pressure exerted upon her by Egypt in becoming a party 
to the new agreement, and that she vas forgetting that she bad a long 
common frontier with Turkey which compelled both countries to be 
greatly interested in each other. Whilst expressing Turkey’s desire 
to maintain friendly relations with Syria, he gave a warning that 
if the Syrian Government persisted in its anti-Turkish policy be 
could nor help feeling deep concern ** about the future development 
of TurMsh-Syrian relations 

On March 10 the Turkish Government sent an official Note 
to Syria protesting against Syria’s participation in the new 
alliance and expressmg ‘‘ anxiety ” over the future of Turkish- 
Syxian relations if Syria persisted in “a policy hostile to 
Turkey.” In its reply the Syrian Government denied that the 
proposed new pact with Egypt was directed against the 
Turkish-Iraqi treaty, and maintamed that its purpose was to 
protect the Arab countries against an eventual menace from 
Israel. A second Turkish Note of March 13, however, refuted 
this argument; asserted that the origin of the new Arab 
agreement was Egypt’s desire to isolate Iraq and to destroy 
the effects of the Turkish-Iraqi treaty ; and reiterated its 
warning about the serious effects of Syria’s persistence in its 
“ hostile ” attitude on Turkish-Syrian relations. The Syrian 
Government rejected this protest on March 20, but M. Menderes 
informed the Syrian Mmister in Ankara that because of its 
terms the reply could not be accepted and that the relations 
between the two countries had consequently entered “ a most 
serious phase.” 

Israeli and British Attitude to TurMsh-lraqi Treaty, 

In Israel the Turkish-Iraqi pact met with strong criticism, 
though for reasons different from those put forward by Egypt 
and Syria, a Foreign Office spokesman m Jerusalem describing 
the treaty on Feb. 20 as “ hostile to Israel ” and “ likely to 
encourage Arab belligerency towards Israel and to foment 
agg ressive Arab ambitions.” In an official communication to 
the Foreign Office m London and the State Department m 
Washington on March 3, Israel expressed her concern at the 
Turhish-Iraqi treaty and asked the British and tJ.S. Govern- 
ments to issue statements expressing their reservations 
regarding the anti-Israel aspects ” of the treaty. 

At the end of Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to Baghdad on 
March 4 a statement was issued saying that Sir Anthony and 
Nuri esrSaid had revi^W^d the world situation. The British 
Foreign Secretary had congi^atulated the Iraqi Government 
ont;he conclusion of tjfie Tmkish-Iraqi p^ctandhad “ expressed 
tjup/h^ope, that the pact would prove an important step m 


fortifymg the security of the Middle East and m ensurmg 
peace.” It was also stated that Sir Anthony and Nuri es-Said 
had reviewed defence problems between the U.K. and Iraq 
and that these would be further examined on the Foreign 
Secretary’s return to London. — (Turkish Embassy, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times - New York Herald Tribtme) 

(Prev. rep. 14057 A ; Sir A. Eden, 14081 A.) 

A. CANADA. — Ratification of Paris Agreements. 

The Canadian House of Representatives approved on Jan. 27 

the ratification of the Paris agreements on Western Germany’s 
admission to NATO by 213 votes to 12, with five abstentions. 

The vote was preceded by a five-day debate which had opened 
on Jan. 20 and during which Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, had outlined the arguments in 
favonr of Germany’s admission to NATO. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Pearson said that continental defences for North America 
were certainly vitally important, bnt that any implication that they 
would ever be an adequate basis for security in themselves was qnite 
another matter. A German contribution to Western defence was 
essential, and under the agreements German forces and arms pro- 
duction would be strictly controlled and it would be impossible for 
any NATO country to operate independently. Many Canadians, 
and even more of onr Allies, who are taking this decision with ns,” 
went on Mr Pearson, “ hear in their bodies and minds scars jBrom the 
German war machine. We remember how Hitler, with shocking and 
unscmpnlous design — and with So-viet connivance and assistance — 
started World War II. It is, however, my considered view that 
support of these agreements, with the safeguards I have described, 
is both wise and far-sighted, and of all the courses open to us this is 
the best to follow in onr effort to shape a better future.” 

After speakmg of the rearmament of Eastern Germany under 
Soviet auspices, and the strength of the Soviet and satellite forces, 
Mr Pearson pointed out that under the agreements Canada would 
not be committed to war by an attack on Western Germany. He 
deprecated the suggestion that ratification would provoke Soviet 
** -warlike retaliation,” saying that the chances of the Soviet Govern- 
ment wishing ‘‘to pursue such a belligerent policy” were less now 
than they had been in the summer of 1954 after the rejection of 
E.D.C. The Western Powers, he stressed, wanted to negotiate with 
Russia, but not before the ratification of the London and Paris 
agreements, and the eventual reunification of Germany must remain 
their essential goal. “ A conference designed by Moscow would not 
achieve constructive results,” he added, hut would “ delay and 
prevent the ratification of these agreements.” 

Support for ratification was expressed by Mr. Dief enbakcr, the foreign 
affairs spokesman of the Progressive Conservatives, Mr. Coldwell. 
leader of the C.O.P. Party, and Mr. Soloa Low, the leader of the Social 
Credit Party, hut part of the C.C.F. group opposed the agreements. 

The feekng of uneasiness and apprehension felt hy many speakers 
was epitomized hy Mr. Leon Crestohl (Liberal), a member of the 
Jewish commumty m Montreal. “ We cannot and must not forget,” 
he said, that we are being asked to ally ourselves with and to help 
arm a country that has been proven guilty of the most heartless 
atrocities in human history On the other hand, the intentions of the 
So-net Union to communize the world are clear If this constitutes the 
greatest danger to world peace, it must be stopped regardless of any 
emotional revulsion which most of us feel at the thought of having 
to arm a people known to misuse military might.” s. 

German rearmament, he added, was therefore the lesser of two evils- 
The ” Russian disease ” seemed harder to cure than the “ German 
disease,” and if the antidote was a defensive force including Germany, 
this was a powerful consideration m reaching a decision. “ Durfng 
the last war,” Mr. Crestohl concluded, “ the Western leaders accepted 
what they considered the lesser of two evils and aJhed themselves 
with Russia Their cold and calculated reasoning and rationalization 
subdued their emotional and idealistic hate of Communism. History 
confirmed their judgment and proved them right. Today history 
repeats itself and democratic leadership again must make a choice . . 

In the vote the resolution was supported hy the Liberals, 
the Progressive Conservatives, and the Social Credit members. 
Of the 24 C.C.F. members, 12 voted against ratification, five 
approved it, five abstained, and t-wo were absent. 

The Canadian Senate approved the ratification unanimously 
on Jan. 27 . — (Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 14501 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Royal Flying Doctor Service. 

Six Arthur Fadden, the acting Prime Minister, annoimced 
on March 25 that BLM. the Queen had consented to the title 
“ xoyal ” being given to the Austxaban Flymg Doctor Service. 
This seorvice, formed 28 years ago by a Presbyterian Mmister, 
the Rev. John Flynn, links scattered homes m the Australian 
“ onthack ” by radio to a chain of bases where doctors and 
pilots are always ready to answer calls. The Queen was reported 
to have been greatly impressed with the service durmg her 
Australian tour in 1954, and she spoke over the Flymg Ddctor 
radio network at Broken Hill to families livmg in remote home- 
steads and settlements throughout Central and North Australia 
(see 13531 A). (Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. HUNGARY. — Denimciatioii of M. Nagy*s Imple- 
xnentation of New Course ” Economic Policy. - Con- 
demnation of Prime Minister by Communist Party 
Central Committee. - Government Changes. - Formation 
of Patriotic People’s Front. - Local Government Elections. 
- Releases of Political Prisoners. - Admission of Illegal 
Arrests and Convictions. 

The Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party passed a resolution on March 4 condemnmg 
the Prime ^linister, Imre Nagy, for rightist deviation ” 
in implementing the “ new course ” policy introduced in June 
1953 (see 13014 A). The resolution said that although the 
decisions of June 1953 had “ proved themselves completely 
correct and continue to be valid,” they had been “ seriously 
distorted” by the ‘'rightist deviationist, anti-Marxist, and 
opportunist attitude ” of Nagy and others, in particular 
their “ belittling ” of heavy industry. “ Those who deny the 
importance of the leading role of heavy industry,” it dee&red, 
“ undermine, whether they want it or not, the defensive 
capacity of the country and so endanger in the crudest manner 
its freedom and independence . . . Comrade Nagy mdulged in 
dangerous demagogy when he forgot the facts and in his 
speeches and writings led the toiling masses along the wrong 
path . . . This rightist deviation is most defimtely condemned 
by the Central Committee.” 

The resolution enumerated various other failings resulting from 
this deviation, including leniency towards the ** kulaks,” failure to 
increase the number of collective farms, and wrong-headed ” 
support of private peasants- Though such supp ort had t o b e continued 
m the interest of securing higher yields, it said, the ultimate goal was 
the strengthening and increasing of collectivization IVIr Nagy was 
also accused of “ denying the leading role of the [Communist] party ” 
m all walks of life, and was criticized for trying to place the Patriotic 
People’s Front (see below) above the party in the local councils. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat ” alone remained the highest 
repository for State leadership, the resolution continued. This 
particular deviation had tended to undermine the unity of the party 
and make it incapable of any action. Criticism and self-criticism 
had been overdone and had taken on a “ petvt bourgeois character ” ; 
some individuals had even “ slandered the party under the guise of 
self-criticism,” whilst a further •* deviation ” was to he found m the 
“ revival of nationalism ” 

The resolution ended by outlining a programme designed to tighten 
up the policy of the Government and to give priority to the develop- 
ment of heavy industry and the strengthening of the country’s 
defensive capacity. 

M. Nagy, who had not been seen in public since Jan, 25, 
was officially reported on Feb. 20 to be seriously ill with 
coronary thrombosis and to be unable to return to work until 
the end of April. The criticism of him by the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, and the denunciation of his “ new 
course ” policy (under which there had been a relaxation of 
the priority for heavy industry in favour of the production of 
consumer goods and a general easing of restrictions), was gener- 
ally interpreted in Western countries as being a result of the 
similar policy change in the Soviet Union following M. 
Malenkov’s resignation. As recently as Oct. 22 last the Central 
Committee had adopted a resolution openly threatenmg to 
purge all party members who failed to support wholeheartedly 
the “ new course ” policy, and it was noted m the Western 
Press that the resolution of March 4, whilst condemning M. 
Nagy’s interpretation of the “ new course ” policy, did not 
condemn the policy itself. 

The official condemnation of M. Nagy was also regarded as an 
indication of the return to power of M. Matyas Rakosi, First 
Secretary of the Communist Party, who had generally been 
considered the “strong man” of Hungary before M. Nagy 
formed his Government in 1953. Addressing a meeting of the 
Budapest committee of the party on March 11, M. Rakosi 
associated himself with the Central Committee’s condemnation 
of M. Nagy, though without mentioning the latter by name. 
Another strong criticism was voiced on March 10 by Szabad 
Nep, the official party newspaper. 

M. Rakosi reaiaarmed that the decisions of June 1953 remained 
valid and that basically the Government’s economic policy had not 
been changed, though, m view of international developments, special 
efforts would have to be made to strengthen the defence industry. 
Assistance would continue to be giyen to independent peasants, but 
at the same time everything must be done to morease the number of 
co-operative farms, entry into which would, however, remain strictly 
voluntary. In his apparent reference to M. Nagy, M Rakosi said 
that the ** condemnation of the maohinationa of the right-wing 
de-^ationists ” had been a serious defeat for the enemy both at 
home and abroad, ” who for the past 18 months had had “ hopes of 
driving a wedge into the ranks of the party in order to be able to 
overthrow the present order.** This had been frustrated, the unity 
of the party had been assured, and the “ straight and narrow way to 
the goal *’ had been clearly indicated. 

Szabad Nep similarly declared that the trouble lay not in the 
resolutions of June 1953 but In the “ opportunistic expositions of 


them, ideologically and in practice.” It went on to say that dmnng 
the past 18 months the struggle had been carried on exclusively 
against “ leftist deviation,” whilst the influence of anti-Marxist 
tendencies from the Right had been ignored The fight against the 
danger from the Right was hampered,” it said, “and confusion m the 
ranks of the party increased, by the fact that Comrade Nagy stood 
at the head of this trend, which on certain questions contradicted 
the party pohcy, and gave support and practical help to rightist 
opportuiiism.*’ 

Other recent political developments in Himgary are 
summarized below. 

Govermnent Changes. It was announced on Feb. 27, two days 
after the announcement of M. Nagy’s illness, that M Ferenc Janosi, 
his son-in-law, had been relieved of his post as Chief Deputy Minister 
m the Mmist^ of Popular Culture (the Propaganda ^Ministry) and 
had been replaced by M Gyorgy Hon, another Deputy Minister in 
the same Ministry. No reason was given for the change, hut it was 
pointed out in the Western Press that whilst M Janosi had fully 
supported M Nagv’s policies, M. Hon was a strong supporter of 
M. Rakosi. M. Hallai (see below) was appointed a Deputy Minister 
of Popular Culture on. Feb. 21, 1955. 

Another Government change linked with the new Hungarian 
industrial policy was the removal on Jan 23 of M. Zoltan Vas from 
the post of first secretary to the Council of Ministers and his appoint- 
ment as Deputy IMinister for Foreign Trade. M. Yas, who had been 
dismissed from his post as head of the State Planning Commission in 
April 1953 (see 13014 A) and, earher, from the Politburo and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, had been re-elected to the 
Central Committee in May 1954 and made first secretary of the 
Council of Mimsters. a new post in which he had the task of directing 
the “ new course.” M. Gergely Szabo, formerly first Deputy Mmister 
for the Chemical Industry and Electric Power, was appointed first 
secretary of the Council of Ministers in succession to M Yas. 

A number of orgamzational changes in the Government had earlier 
been announced in October 1954. Under these the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry was divided mto two separate ^linistries, one for coalmining 
and the other for chemicals and electric power ; M. Istvan Hidas, 
formerly Mmister of Heavy Industry, was appointed Mmister of 
CJhemical Industry and Electric Power ; and M. Sandor Czottner 
became Mi nister of Coal mining It was announced at the same time that 
M. Mihaly Zsofmyecz had resigned as Mmister of Metalhngy and 
Machme Industry on being appointed director of the Matyas Rakosi 
heavy engineering works m Budapest, and that he had been succeeded 
by M. Janos Csergo. 

On Oct. 30 the setting np of a new Ministry of State Farms, headed 
by M. Georgy Pogacsas, and several other Government changes were 
annonnced as follows * M. Istvan Hidas was relieved of his post as 
Minister of the Chemical Indnstry and Electric Power and elected a 
Yice-ohairman of the Council of Ministers (i e , a Deputy Premier), 
while M. Hegedus, already a Deputy Premier, was relieved of his 
post as Mmister of Agriculture ; it was stated that these changes 
had been made in order to strengthen the work of the Council of 
Mimsters M Arpad Kiss, Minister of Light Industry, was appomted 
Mimster of the Chemical Industry and Electric Power, hemg succeeded 
as Mimster of Light Industry by M. Bela Szalai, chairman of the 
State Planning Ofllce. M. Ferencz Erdei, Minister of Justice, was 
appomted Minister of Agriculture, the Justice portfobo being taken 
over by M. Erik Molnar, the President of the Supreme Court. M. 
Andor Berei was appomted chairman of the State Planning Office 
and M. Jozsef Domokos President of the Supreme Court. 

Dr. Jozsef Roman was appomted Mimster of Health and Welfare 
on Feb. 20, 1955, in succession to Dr. Sandor Zsoldas, who had died 
on Feb. 1. 

Formation of Patriotic People’s Front. A new pohtical organization, 
called the Patriotic People’s Front and designed to unite all parties 
and groups m Hungary, held its first congress in Budapest on 
Oct. 23-24, Inaugural meetings of the new organization had been 
held throughout Hungary m the preceding months and had elected 
delegates to the first Congress. M Jozsef Darvas, Minister of Popnlar 
Culture, emphasized at the congress that the P.P.F. was not a fusion 
of parties as the Independence People’s Front had been* but was 
built up on much broader foundations in order to achieve the fullest 
possible unity. The National Council of the P.P.F. met after the 
foundation Congress under the chairmanship of Professor Ferenc 
Harrer (a former diplomat) and elected the followmg presidium : 
M Paul Szabo, the distinguished novelist (chairman) , M. Jozsef 
Darvas, President Istvan Dobi, Professor Harrer, M. Imre Nagy, and 
M. Matyas Rakosi (vice-chairmen) ; and M- Ferenc Janosi (general 
secretary). 

The Budapest dally newspaper MaggarNemzet was adopted by the 
P.P.F. and appeared for the first time on Nov. 14 with the heading 
“ Organ of the Patriotic People’s Front.** 

Local Council Elections. Elections were held throughout Hungary 
on Nov. 28 for county, town, and village councillors, more than 
104,000 candidates — all endorsed by the newly-formed P.P.F. — 
standing for election. Of the 6,695,736 votes oast (97.4 of the elector- 
ate), the P.P.F candidates received 6,290,541 (97.9 per cent) ; 
111,295 votes were cast against, 172,256 voters abstained, and there 
were 21,644 spoiled papers. Electors had the choice only of accepting 
or reieotlng the one candidate named on the haUot paper ; 586 
candidates were rejected, necessitating fresh elections. 

It was announced on Oct. 27, 1954, that M. Gyida KaUai, 
who had been dismissed as Foreign Minister in April 1951 (see 
X1476 C) and detained for “Titoist activities,” had been 
released from a concentration camp. On Nov. 21 it was stated 
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tliat Mm e. Anna Kethly, a leading Hnng^ian Social Democrat, 
who was arrested in 1048 after opposing the fusion of her 
party with the Commmiists (see 9465 A), had been pardoned 
released ; with the news of her release came also the first 
official intimation that she had been tried and sentenced, 
apparently to 12 years’ imprisonment, on charges of under- 
mining the regime. The announcement of these releases followed 
a statement on Oct. 10 by M. Istvan Kovacs, Fir^ Secretary 
of the Budapest branch of the Communist Party, in which he 
admitted that the leaders of the former State Security Office 
had arrested many people by using ‘‘criminally improper 
methods ” and that people had been convicted on the grounds 
of “ invented and forged charges and evidence.” “ The strength 
of our party and Government,” he said, “ is proved by the 
fact that all cases of such prisoners were examined after the 
Peter case (see 13464 B), and those whose innocence was proved 
have been released.” — (Hungarian Bulletin, Budapest - Times 

- Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung - New York Times) (Prcv. rep. 14080 A ; 13014 A.) 

A. EmOFEAN AGMCULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 

— First Meetmg of Ministerial Committee. - Appoint- 
ment of O.E.E.C. Director of Agriculture and Food. - 
Inauguration of Market News Service. 

The Ministerial Committee for Agriculture and Food of the 
O.E.E.C. held its first meetmg in Paris on March 8-9 under the 
chairmanship of Signor Medici, the Italian Minister of Agri- 
culture ; Yugoslavia was represented by an observer. 

The Ministers decided that the Committee of Deputies should draw 
up by June 1955 a programme of work, paying paiticular attention 
to co-ordinating agriCiiltTiral production and distribution pohcies 
and to methods designed to ensure the appbcatiou of the recently 
adopted trade liberalization decisions to food and agriculture. The 
Ministerial Committee also agreed to the appomtment of M. Douis- 
Georges Eabot as O.B.E.C Director of Agriculture and Tood. M. 
Rabot, a former deputy director at the French Ministry of Agriculture, 
had been closely connected with the preparatory stages of the 
« (jreen Pool ” and had recently been chairman of the interim 
committee set un before the establishment of the full Ministenal 
Coimmttee. 

A daily market news service on fruit and vegetables was 
inaugurated on March 8 under a scheme organized by the 
European Productivity Agency m conjunction with the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

The service — extending initially to Belgium, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlani, and Switzerland — covers the 
coUeotion and dietrihution of the latest information by Mihistries of 
Agriculture or national organizations (in order to guarantee ite 
impartiality), its exchange by teleprinter, and its incorporation in 
bulletins sent from various national centres to firms and individa^ 
interested in the marketmg of fresh fruit and vegetables. The service 
aims at assisting economical marketing, the information circulated 
comprising details of supply, demand, variety, auality, and prices 
of fresh fruit and vegetables in both consuming and producing 
countries, as well as m^cations of the movements of ships carrying 
such produce. ^ , 

The axmouncement stated that it was hoped that eventually 
other O.E.E.C. countries would take part in the daily news 
service, but that they would first he asked to provide a fort- 
nightly survey of their own markets. 

(O.B.E.C. Information Division) (Frev. rep, 14086 A.) 

B. JAFAN - SWITZERLAND. — Agreement on 
Japanese War Reparations. 

An agreement regulating Japanese reparations payments 
to Switzerland to cover certain personal and material damages 
sufifered by Swiss nationals m the Far East during the Second 
World War was signed in Berne on Jan. 21 by M. Petitpierre, 
head of the Swiss Political Department, and Mr. Hagiwara, 
the Japanese Minister to Switzerland. 

The Japanese Government undertook to pay a global amount 
of 12,240,000 Swiss francs in settlement of all Swiss claims (estimated 
at about 22,000,000 frs.) in respect of material damage caused by 
the Japanese occupation authorities or forces in the Philippines, the 
Dutch Bast Indies, Ihdo-China, Singapore, Hong Hong, and other 
areas occupied by Japan during the last war. Japan also agreed to 
the action already taken by the Swiss Government in utilizing part 
of the former assets of the Japanese State in Switzerland to meet 
compensation claims (totalling 2,430,000 frs.) by Swiss nationals who 
had suffered bodily harm, aarbitrary imprisonment, etc., in Japan or 
Japanesse-oocupied territories The Swiss Government agreed to 
release Japanese private assets in Switzerland (which were blocked 
m August 1945 after the Japanese surrender to the Allies) for 
Japanese reparations payments, and to unfreeze any balance of such 
assets when Japan had fulfilled her obligations. 

As far as compensation for damages caused by military 
operations m Japan was concerned, the Japanese Government 
agreed to accord to Swiss nationals equal treatment with 
Japanese. — (Neue Zurcher Zeitung - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. Japanese Reparations, 13921 A). 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wrexham By-elecrtion. 

The W'rexham by-election, caused by the death of Mr. Robert 
Richards (Labour), was held on March 17 with the following 


Insult * 

Jones, J. I. (Labour) 23,402 

Jones, Guthrie (C. and Nat.L.) - . . 12,476 

Morgan, D. E. (Welsh Nat.) 4,572 

No change. Labour majority . - . 10,926 


The figures at the general election were . R. Richards (Lab ) 
33,759; W.G. Cooper (C and Nat L.), 19,124 ; A. D. Thomas (Welsh 
Nat.), 1,997 ; Labour majority, 14,635. The Labour candidate 
received 57.85 per cent of the votes in the by-election, the Conserva- 
tive and National Liberal candidate 30.85 per cent, and the Welsh 
Nationalist 11.3 per cent, compared with the general election per- 
centages of 61.51, 34 85, and 3.64 respectively; the Labour pro- 
portion thns fell by 3.66 per cent. The percentage of the electorate 
voting m the by-election was 62.43, compared with 84.77 at the 
general election, the total electorate being 64,788, compared with 
64,736 in 1951- Mr Morgan forfeited his deposit. 

Mr. J I. Jones (54) is a schoolmaster, and in 1951 ■unsuccessfully 
contested the Denbigh seat. 

The by-election was the 47th of the present Farliament- 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Frev. rep. By-electioiis,i4oi5A.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Dismissal of Minister of 
Culture. - Appointment of Deputy Foreign Ministers. 

It was announced m Moscow on March 21 that I^fessor 
G. F. Alexandrov, the Minister of Culture, had been dismissed 
“ for having failed to manage the business of his Ministry,” 
and that he had been succeeded by M. Nikolai M. Mikhailov, 
Ambassador to Poland. Professor Alexandrov, author of many 
works on philosophy, was relegated from a leading position in 
1947 for giving too much credit to “ bourgeois ” philosophers 
in a book on Western European philosophy, but came back into 
prominence under M. Malenkov, when his re-emergence was 
regarded as a sign of the greater ideological freedom of the 
Malenkov era. 

The appomtment of M. V. V. Kuznetsov as a First Deputy 
Foreign Minister and of MM. V. Semeonov and M. K. Fedorenko 
as Second Deputy Foreign Mmisters was announced in Moscow 
on March 22. M. Kuznetsov, already a Deputy Foreign Munster, 
studied in the U.S.A. in the 1930’s and was for many years head 
of the All-Union Council of Trade Unions. M. Semeonov was 
formerly Soviet High Commissioner m Germany, and M. 
Federenko had Mtherto been a counsellor at the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) 
^rev. rep. Frof. Alexandrov^ 13468 A ; M. Kuznetsov, 
12797 A 5 M. Semeonov, 13181 C.) 

E. CHILE. — Cabinet Changes. 

Seflor Sergio Recabarren, the Chilean Minister of the Interior, 
was appointed Minister of Fmance on Feb. 21 m succession to 
Seiior Francisco Cuevas Mackenna, who had resigned because 
his economic plans, especially his proposals for a freer exchange 
system and his opposition to the use of preferential exchange 
rates, had been opposed by other members of the Government. 
At the same time Senor Carlos Montero Schmidt, leader of the 
Agrarian Labour Party, succeeded Sr. Recabarren as Minister 
of the Interior. The Agrarian Labour Party, though con- 
stituting only a mmority in the Chilean Congress, has now 
seven representatives in the Cabinet of President Ibafiez, 
including the Ministers of the Interior, Economy, and Finance ; 
It has indicated that it intends to follow the origmal pro^amme 
proposed by the President at the time of his election in 1952. 
(Fortmghtly Review, Bank of London and South America) 

(Frev. rep. 13982 B.) 

F. MANILA DEFENCE TREATY. — British and U.S. 
Council Representatives appointed. 

Mr. John E. Peunfoy, American Ambassador in Bangkok, 
was nominated U.S. Representative on the South-East Asia 
Defence Treaty Council on March 13. The Foreign Office in 
London announced on March 21 that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
the British Commissioner-General in South-East Asia, had 
been appointed U-K. Representative on the Council, whilst 
Mr. Berkeley Gage, the British Ambassador in Bangkok, -would 
be the alternative Representative. — (Times - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. 14081 A.) 

G. YUGOSLAVIA. — Nuclear Power Commission. 

The Yugoslav Federal Executive Coimcil decided on March 15 
to set up a Federal Nuclear Power Commission with the task 
of co-ordinating development of nuclear research, controlling 
the application of nuclear energy for peacefiil purposes, and. 
working out plans for the development of nuclear energy in 
Yugoslavia. (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
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A. CAMBODIA- — Abdicaticm of King Norodom 
Silianouk. - Accession of King Norodom Suramarit. » 
Evacuation of French Union and Vietnaiiih Troops, - 
Surrender of Khmer Resistance Forces.** - New ^binet 
formed by M. Leng Ngeth. 

King Norodom Sibanouk of Cambodia abdicated on March 2 in 
favour of his father, Prince Norodom Suramarit, after proposals 
for the revision of the Constitution which he had put forward had 
been criticized by the International Control Commission as 
incompatible with the Geneva armistice agreement. The events 
leading up to the Kmg’s abdication are summarized below. 

In accordance with the terms of the Geneva agreement, all 
French Union and Vietminh forces were withdrawn from 
Cambodia by Oct. 20 , when the Joint Commission of military 
representatives of both sides was dissolved. The last Cambodian 
rebel leader to submit, M. Son Ngoc-Thanh (leader of the 
“ Khmer Resistance Forces,” and a former Prime Minister), 
had surrendered to the authorities on Oct. 2 with 300 of his 
followers. In a letter to the King written early in 1055 he 
gave a pledge of loyalty and asked for an audien^ ; the King 
refused to see him, however, accusing him of conducting 
propaganda against both the monarchy and himself, and 
^I. Son Ngoc-Thanh was subsequently reported m March to 
have taken rehige in North Vietnam. 

M. Penn Outh’s Government resigned on Jan. 24, and the 
King thereupon appointed a new Cabmet of supporters of the 
royal policy drawn from all parties and headed by M. Leng 
Ngeth. He also announced that he considered the ‘‘ mission ” 
which he had undertaken after the dismissal of the Democratic 
Party from office in June, 1952 (see 12328 A) to be completed ; 
that a referendum on the question “ Has the royal mission 
been accomplished to the people’s satisfaction ? ” would be 
held on Feb. 7 ; and that elections to a new National Assembly 
would take place on April 17. The referendum was accordingly 
held on Feb. 7, and it was subsequently announced that 925,667 
votes (99.8 per cent) had been cast in favour and 1,834 against. 

Voting took place m public in the presence of police and Government 
officials, lUiterates being required to hand in a white ballot paper for 
•*yes” or a black paper for ** no.** On the eve of the referendum the 
pohce had raided all newspaper offices in Pnom-Penh, suppressed five 
Opposition papers, and arrested a number of aoumaHsts. 

The emergency measures decreed by the King in 1952 after the 
dissolution of the National Assembly were lifted on Feb. 10 , to 
facilitate the proposed elections. On Peb, 1 9, however, at a Joint 
meeting of the Cabinet and the Royal Council, which was also 
attended by members of the International Control Commission, 
the King announced that he intended to hold another refer- 
endum on proposals for the revision of the 1947 Constitution. 

He explained that he had recently received a number of petitions 
asking him to retam power in his own hands and not to hold general 
elections, which it was feared would give rise to disorders. Ashe 
considered Western democracy unsuited to Cambodian conditions, 
he proposed to mtroduce a new form of government. Under this, 
each commune would elect a “ deputy-mayor,” who would act as 
its representative m a newly-formed Provincial Assembly, while the 
15 Provincial Assemblies, which would exercise wide powers, would 
in turn elect the members of the National Assembly from among 
their own membership. Only persons who had lived in the same 
locality for three years would be free to vote and to stand for election, 
and although pohtical parties would be allowed to exist and to 
organize election campaigns, candidates would stand as individuals 
and not as party representatives. In order to ensure stability, 
Cabmets would be nominated by the King, and the National Assembly 
would be empowered to call for the resignation of individual Ministers, 
but not to dismiss the Cabinet as a body. 

These proposals were criticized by the International 
Control Commission, which pomted out that the proposed 
residential qualification for voters and candidates would 
automatically exclude the former members of the Khmer 
Resistance Forces,” and was therefore incompatible with the 
clause of the Geneva Agreement forbidding discrimination 
against them- The King thereupon announced on March 2 
that he would abdicate ; this development was apparently 
the result of a sudden decision, as the King had given no 
indication of his mtention when he received Mr. Dulles, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, on Feb. 28 (see 14081 A). 

In a proclamation issued on March 2, the Emg was reported by 
Agence France-Presse to have stated %nter aim : “ My people are 
not unaware of the work accomplished by their King during the last 
three years, nor of the importance of the constitutional reforms which 
I envisaged m order to avoid a return to chaos. Certain political 
parties, among them Son Ngoc-Thanh's Democratic Party, have 
intervened with the International Control Commission to prevent 
me from continuing my work. That is why today I announce publicly 
my intention to abandon power and to step down from the throne, 
m order to live henceforward among my people a life as humble as 
that of my subjects. I shall retire to the country, and I shall refuse 
to take away anything from my palace. I am abandoning power in 
favonr of my father. Prince Suramarit.'* M. Leng Ngeth, however, 
subsequently stated that King Norodom Sihanouk had made no 


reference to the International Commission in his proclamation. The 
Commission itself demed that it had mterfered m Cambodian mtemal 
affairs and declared on ^klarch 15 that it had never received any 
complaint regarding its activities from the Cambodian Government, 
with whom it had, on the contrary » always enjoyed good relations. 

Under the Cambodian Constitution the Kmg nominates his 
successor, although his choice may be set aside under certam 
conditions by the Royal Council ; thus King Norodom Silianouk 
was himself chosen by the Council in 1941 on the death of his 
grandfather. King Monivong, m order to reconcile two rival 
branches of the royal family, from both of which he is descended. 
The new Eang, who is 60, was enthroned on March 3 with the 
approval of the Council and the Cabinet. M. Leng Ngeth stated 
on the same day that the change of ruler had taken place in 
complete calm, that the Government was m full control, and 
that no question of its resignation had arisen. — (Le Monde, 
Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Times) <Prev. r^. Geneva Agree- 
ment, 13816 A ; King Norodom Sihanouk, 13318 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour and Manpower. - 
Manpower Distribution at End of 1954 . 

The following table shows the manpower position m Britam 
at the end of 1954, comparison being given with 1953 : 

Dec. 31, Dec 31, 

Total Working Population’* * 1954 1953 f 

Men 16,050,000 15,949,000 

Women . . . . 7,768.000 7,600,000 


Total 


23,818,000 23,549,000 


H.M. Forces and Womeu*s Services . 832,000 850,000 

Ex-Servicemen and Women on Release 

Leave . . . 6,000 6,000 

Registered Unemployed^: . . 266,000 330,000 

Persons in Civil Employment . 22,714,000 22,363,000 

of whom I Men . . IS fi60 J)00 14,901,000 

IVcmien .. 7,654,000 7,462,000 

* The total working population ” represents the total number of 
persons aged 15 or over working for pay or gam, or registering 
themselves available for such work, mcluding H.M- Forces and the 
Women’s Services, those on release leave and not yet in employment, 
registered unemployed, private indoor domestic servants, and 
gainfully employed persons over pensionable age. Part-time workers 


are counted as full units 
t Revised figures. 

i Excluding persons registered as ‘‘temporarily stopped,” most 
of whom were on employers* pay-rolls and therefore included in the 
numbers shown in civil employment. 


An analysis by industrial groups 

of the total 

number of 

persons in civil employment is given below . 



Dec 31, 

Dec. 31, 

Industries or Services 

1954 

1963* 

Basic Industries : 

MiTung and Quarrying (including coal- 
mining) . . 

865,000 

866,000 

Gas, Electricity, and Water 

376,000 

375,000 

Transport and Communications . . 

1,692.000 

1,711,000 

Agriculture aud Fishing . 

1,022,000 

1,043,000 

Total, Basic Industries 

3,955,000 

3,995,000 

Manufacturing Industries : 

Chemicals and Allied Trades 

509,000 

497,000 

Metal Manufacture 

565,000 

555,000 

Vehicles 

1,210,000 

1,157,000 

Engineering, Metal Goods, and Precision 
Instruments 

2,712,000 

2,598,000 

Textiles 

995,000 

998,000 

Clothing and Footwear . 

685,000 

697,000 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco 

905,000 

870,000 

Other Manufactures 

1,590,000 

1,541,000 

Total, Manufacturing Industries 

9,171,000 

8,913,000 

Building and Contracting. . 

1,438,000 

1,419,000 

Distributive Trades 

2,802,000 

2,725,000 

Professional, Financial, and Miscellaneous 
Services 

4,037,000 

3,991,000 

Public Administration * 

National Government Service 

583,000 

597,000 

Local Government Service 

728,000 

723,000 


Total in Civil Employment 22,714,000 22,363,000 


Revised Figures. 

The largest percentage increases, as compared with 1953, 
were in vehicle manufacture (4.5 per cent) ; engineering, etc. 
(4.4 per cent) ; food, drink, and tobacco (4.0 per cent) ; “ other 
manufactures ” (3.2 per cent) ; distributive trades (2.9 per 
cent) ; and chemicals (2.4 per cent). The largest decreases took 
place in national government service ( 2.8 per cent), and 
agriculture and fishing ( 2.0 per cent). 

(Mmistry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. X3482 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — ^Tariff Policy. - Tariff Increase 
on Imported Watches. - U.S. Anti-Trust Stdt against 
Swiss Watch Manufacturers and U.S. Importers. - Swiss 
Protests. - Other U.S. Tariff Decisions. 

The first tariff increase on an important industrial product 
since the beginning of the reciprocal trade programme m 1930 
was authorized by President Eisenhower on July 27, 1954, 
when he ordered tariffs on imported watches having no 
jewels or up to 17 jewels to be raised by up to 50 per cent. The 
President’s Order endorsed a recommendation made by the 
Tariff Commission on Jime 30 and was also in line with a 
Senate sub-committee report published on July 24, which had 
declared that an “ alive and vital ” domestic watch and clock 
mdustry was essential to U.S. defence. 

A WMte House statement accompanjdiig the Order said that its 
effect was “ to establish rates of duty ranging up to 50 per cent above 
present rates, but m no event above the origmal rates set in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 ” ; for some imported watches there would he no 
change, while on those affected the additional duty would vary 
according to the type of movement. The President’s decision, it 
said, was based on the finding of the Tariff Commission that watches 
were bemg imported “ in such mcreased quantities as to cause 
serious miury to the American watch manufacturing industry.” 

The tariff mcrease was bitterly criticized in Switzerland in 
view of the fact that it chiefly affected the Swiss watch 
manufacturing mdustry, 

A statement issued by the Swiss Legation in Washington said that 
the Swiss Federal Council had learned “ with regret and deep 
concern ” of the President’s decision, which dealt “ a serious blow 
not only to existing good relations between Switzerland and the 
Umted States, but also to the very principle of freedom of trade ” 
In view of the fact that watch and clock exports constituted one-hall 
of the total Swiss exports to the U.S A., the President’s Order might 

completely shatter ” the trade relations built up between the 
two countries over the past 20 years, would impair the employment 
situation in one of Switzerland’s leading industries, and appeared 
to indicate a new trend in American commercial policy. After 
expressing the hope that the tariff increase would, “ in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the escape clause [of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act], be only a temporary measure,” the statement 
said that the Swiss Government reserved the right to invoke the 
compensatmg factors provided for in the U.S -Swiss trade agreement of 
1936, though it would be difficult to find adequate compensation in view 
of the outstanding importance of Swiss watch exports to the U.S.A. 

M. Maurice Vauoher, president of the Swiss Federation of Watch 
Manufacturers (an organization embracmg the 550 Swiss producers of 
jewelled lever watches), issued a statement In Bienne in which he said 
that one out of every 10 Swiss industrial workers who depended on 
watchmaking for their livelihood would be directly affected by the 
decision, which ** strikes at the very heart of Switzerland’s national 
economy ” smce one-third of Swiss watch exports went to the U.S.A. 

The measure was also strongly criticized by Mr. Harry S. Radcliffe, 
executive president of the National Council of American Importers, 
and by Mr. S. R. Lazarus, president of the American Watch Associa- 
tion (which represents American companies importing chiefly parts 
for assembly into fimshed watches). 

President Eisenhower himself, at his Press conference on July 28, 
denied that his Order represented any retreat from the stand he 
had taken in favour of more liberal tariffs and freer world trade 
The watch mdustry, he said, was a special instance, as defence officials 
had testified that it was of major importance to preserve the ability 
of watchmakers to do fine precision work ; the Defence, State, 
Treasury » Commerce and Labour Departments had all agreed that a 
domestic watch industry was essential to national security and 
to speedy mobilization. Nevertheless, he added, though his decision 
seemed right at the moment,” he could always instruct the Tariff 
Commission to reopen the matter if circumstances changed, and in 
any event the Commission must submit another report within two 
years on how the industry was faring. 

U.S.-Swiss relations were further exacerbated on Oct. 20, 
1954, when the U.S. Department of Justice filed a civil suit 
in the New York Federal Court charging 18 U.S. firms and 
organizations, five Swiss watchmaking companies, and the 
Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers’ Associations with 
violatmg the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Wilson Tariff 
Act m the manufacture, sale, import, and export of jewelled 
watches, components, and parts. 

It was alleged that the firms and organizations had agreed to refrain 
from establishing watch-manufacturing facilities in the U.S. A. ; to 
restrict the manufacture of watches and watch parts in the U.S.A. ; 
to refrain from extending aid to watch manufacturers located in 
countries other than Switzerland ; to fix the prices, terms and 
conditions of sale for Swiss watches imported into the U.S.A, ; to 
blacklist, boycott, or fine American watch companies which did not 
adhere to these agreehients ; and to prevent the exportation of 
U.S.-produced watch parts and cases to Switzerland and other 
coimtries. It also charged the defendant importers and manufacturers 
of Swiss brand-name watches with executing contracts to import 
watches In specified amounts, to refrain from handling competitive 
makes, and to limit the re-export of Swiss watches to designated 
countries In the Western Hemisphere. 


Announcing the proceedings, the Justice Department stated that 
consultations had been held between U.S. and Swiss Government 
representatives m order to clarify the complex issues mvolved ” ; 
that the filing of the suit did not mean a failure of these consultations 
or an end to negotiations ; and that the U.S Government hoped that 
the issues mvolved could be satisfactorily dealt with without adversely 
affecting “ the traditionally close and friendly relations between the 
two countries.” 

This further U.S. action was agam strongly condemned by 
representatives of the Swiss watch industry, who interpreted 
it as an additional move designed to rum the American market 
for Swiss watches. M. Petitpierre, head ot the Swiss Political 
Department, summoned the American Ambassador (Miss Willis) 
on Oct. 21, 1954, to inform her of the strong views of the Swiss 
Government about recent U.S. actions damagmg the Swiss 
watch industry, saymg that the “ successive measures ” taken 
could not fail to have a bad effect on U.S.-Swiss relations. 

M. Vaucher, in a statement on Oct. 20, rejected any suggestion 
that Swiss firms controlled or even influenced the prices at which 
their prodncts were sold m the U.S A , and pomted out that, although 
the Swiss method of doing busmess had been unchanged for 18 years, 
no inconsistency with U.S. anti-trust laws had ever been found 
previously. 

The U.S. proceedings against the Swiss companies were also 
criticized in Switzerland on the groimd that they infringed 
Swiss sovereignty, and the Swiss Government said in a state- 
ment on Oct, 20 that, while it would leave it to the defendant 
companies to answer the charges made, it was “ exammmg the 
legitimacy of these proceedings from the viewpoint of inter- 
national law.” M. Rubattel, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, replying to a question in the Swiss National Council on 
Dee. 22, stated that certain aspects of the U.S. suit constituted 
“ an interference in Switzerland’s right to legislate m her own 
internal affairs,” and announced that a formal protest Note 
to that effect had been presented m Washmgton on Dec. 1. 

This partieular criticism arose from the Swiss system of minimum 
price fixing for different grades of watches and movements which 
the Swiss mdustry claims to be uecessary to prevent competition 
taking the form of lowering quahty, with consequent damage to the 
industry’s international reputation. It was argued by the Swiss 
that as this system was sanctioned by Swiss law, and thus lawfully 
imposed on the mdustry, the U.S. Government transgressed its 
international rights by suing Swiss companies for acting in accordance 
with their own national law. 

In reply to a U.S. offer to consider — in accordance with the 
1986 trade agreement — ^a reduction of U.S. Customs duties on 
other Swiss exports to compensate for the higher tariff on 
watches, the Swiss Government pomted out on Dec. 29 that 
m view of the importance of watchmakmg products m Switzer- 
land’s export trade the only really acceptable U.S. action would 
be the cancellation of the duty increase on Swiss watches ; 
alternatively, however, it proposed a number of other articles 
for discussions on duty reductions. On Feb. 21 it was announced 
m Washmgton that the U.S. Government was ready to negotiate 
such compensatory tariff concessions and that public hearings 
on the U.S. proposals would start on March 28. 

Amongst the items mentioned for consideration were coal tar dyes, 
electrical and clockwork measuring instruments (excluding time- 
pieces), wickerware, hat braids, handkerchiefs, underwear, em- 
broidery, and om6 cameras. This list, however, was criticized as 
bemg insufficient by a semi-official Swiss statement, which pomted 
out that Swiss watch exports to the United States amounted to over 
4:00,000,000 Swiss francs per annum. Against this, the Swiss Govern- 
ment had proposed a list of ” compensatory articles ” representing 
exports worth only 70,000,000 francs, but the U.S. list did not even 
reach this lower total. 

A number of other requests for tariff increases were rejected 
by the President in 1954 on the ground that the evidence did 
not suj0&ciently establish that the domestic industry was suffer- 
ing serious mjury from imports. The items involved were 
scissors (request rejected in May), lead and zinc (Aug. 20), 
hand-blown glassware (Sept. 9), clothes-pms (Nov. 23), wood 
screws (Dec. 23), and silk screen scarves (Dec. 23). In rejecting 
the Tariff Commission’s request for higher duties on lead and 
zinc the President said that he was not prepared to raise them 
“ at the expense of the serious adverse consequences that 
would follow for our mtemational relations,” and announced 
that instead he would authorize an increase in purchases of 
lead and zinc for the U.S. strategic stockpile.-^New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 13685 C ; 13590 A.) 

B. AFGHANISTAN - COMMUNIST CHINA. — Diplo- 
matic Relations. 

Pekmg Radio announced on Jan. 19 that Afghanistan and 
Communist China had agreed to establish diplomatic relations 
at Embassy level. (Times) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Further Import Restrictions. 

Sir Arthur Faddeii, the acting Australian Prime ^Minister, 
announced on r^Iarch 21 that Australian imports %\ould be 
severely restricted as from Apnl 1, details being as iolIo\\s • 

( 1 ) Category A*’ imports, or essential goods (see 12137 A), 
would be reduced by 15 per cent, i.e., from 100 to 85 per cent , 
of imports m the base year 1950-51 ; (2j Category B ’* (less j 
essential) imports would be cut by 33J- per cent, i.e., from 60 . 

to 40 per cent of miports m the base year ; (3) total expenditure | 
on imports subject to administrative control would be reduced i 
by 20 per cent ; (4) goods at present admitted without quota 
restriction would be brought under control : (5) as a further 
precautionary measure ” licences covermg non-sterlmg non- 
dollar goods would be issued on a quarterly instead of a 
six-monthiy basis. 

Sir Arthur said that the increased restrictions had been made 
necessary by a deficit in the Austrahan balance of payments, estimated 
at £A32, 000,000 for the first eight months of the current financial 
year (July 1954 - June 1955). “ Our external reserves of currency,” 
he declared, “ are still in a healthy state, but obviously they cannot 
remain so if they are to contmue to fall as they have done over the 
past 12 months, or at anythmg like that rate . The Government 
greatly regrets the necessity for this action as its aim is to get rid of 
restrictions altogether. But the present high rate of development 
m Australia must, from iime to time, put a stram on the balance of 
payments, which has been intensified by less favourable export 
trends. The Government remains firm in its intention finally to 
eliminate all import restrictions as soon as this can safely be done, 
and Its internal policies will be designed to assist towards this end.” 

Further details of the import cuts, issued by Senator 
O’Sullivan (Minister for Trade and Customs) on :\Iarch 22, 
showed that consumer goods such as textiles, assembled 
motor-cars, cigarettes and tobacco, crockery, carpets, furnish- 
ings, cutlery, and electrical goods were among those which 
would be reduced by 33 J per cent. Imports of goods previously 
free but now made subject to quota restriction would be 
limited to their level m the 1954 calendar year (a quota officially 
described as "" 100 per cent of 1954 calendar year imports ”), the 
prmcipal items in this category being : 

Replacement parts for agricultural machmery, cycles and motor 
vehicles, tractors and earth-moving equipment, portable electric 
hand tools, air compressors, boot and shoe machmery, engines for 
printing and paper-making machinery, textile machmery, watches 
and clocks, and pens and pencils ; electrical insulating materials ; 
materials for manufacturing abrasive cloths and papers , tobacco ; 
coffee ; bandages ; iron and steel ; aluminium and nickel ; ball and 
roUer bearings ; mechamcal and electrical motors ; plate glass ; 
drugs; alarm clocks, unexposed cmematograph film ; crude rubber; 
pulp and waste paper for paper-making ; valves for pneumatic tyres , 
emery abrasives ; mercury , cotton waste , resin ; and earth 
and clay. 

The new restrictions, which were estimated to save some 
£A100,000,000 in 1955-56 and £A160,000,000 when fully 
effective, principally affected imports from Britain (Australia’s 
largest supplier), and in particular the products of the British 
cotton, pottery, and motor-car industries. Australia is the 
biggest single market for British cotton textiles and it was 
feared that the new restrictions would reduce Australian 
imports from £30,000,000 to £20,000,000 a year , the restrictions 
were regarded in Lancashire as coming at a particularly bad 
time for the cotton mdustry, in view of decreased orders from 
other export markets as a result of increasmg foreign competi- 
tion. Although Australia is also the largest market for British 
cars, and in 1954 took 90,977 vehicles worth more than 
£24,000,000 (about a quarter of the industry’s total exports), 
motor-car manufacturers generally expressed the hope that 
they would be able to dispose of their output in other overseas 
markets, particularly South Africa. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Thorneycroft, 
stated in the House of Commons on March 24 that the effect of 
the Australian cuts on British exports to Australia m the next 
financial year might amount to some £30, 000,000-£40, 000,000 
out of a total of £278,000,000, but that it was not possible to 
forecast the effect on particular mdustries since quotas were 
available for imports from any non-dollar source and m some 
eases for a variety of alternative goods. He added that he 
did not think any formal representations against Australia’s 
general policy of seeking to safeguard her balance of payments 
would be either effective or appropriate, but that he would be 
in touch with the Australian authorities on detailed matters 
arising from the measures. — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Times - Fmancial Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13916 B.) 

B. HUNGARY. — State of War with Germany ended. 

The Hungarian Presidium Council passed a decree on 
Manfii 22 ending the state of war with Germany. — (Hungarian 
News and Information Service) (Prev. rep 14091 C.) 


C. COMMUNIST CHINA. — Introduction of Con- 
scription. - Creation of Officer Corps. 

The introduction of compulsory military service by Com- 
munist China in order to build up “ a modem regular army ” 
was approved by the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress (Parliament) on Feb. 9. At the same time 
regulations were agreed upon creating an officer corps with 
ranks similar to those in the Soviet Army ; the highest rank 
would be Supreme Marshal, after which would come Marshals 
of the Republic. The regulations provided that in peace-time 
officers would be drawn from military academies, advanced 
military technical schools, or technical institutes, as weU as 
from n.c.o.s who had passed selective examinations or had gone 
through special trammg courses, whilst m wartime they would 
also he drawn from n.c.o.s and privates who had shown 
outstanding merit in battle. The official Armed Forces Gazette 
m Peking stated on Feb. 9 that the new army would be 
organized into 14 combat and supporting corps, including a 
special “ political division ” to serve with front-line troops. 

Vrestern observers attached more importance to the decision to 
create an officer corps than to the introduction of conscription, 
pomting out that the old reeraiting system had never m fact been 
voluntary. As a preparatory step, the Chinese Commnmst Govern- 
ment had issued an order on Sept 9, 1954, providmg: for the calling: 
up of 450,000 men between the ages of 18 and 22 “ to fill vacancies 
caused by retirement from the people’s liberation forces and to 
move generally toward a military service system.” 

On Feb. 15 the Chinese Communist Government approved 
conscription regulations which made nearly 80,000,000 men 
liable for service — ^three years for those called up for the 
Army, four years for the Air Force, and five years for the 
Navy. The regulations applied to all men between the ages of 
18 and 40 with the exception of only sons, men responsible for 
a family, and “ counter-revolutionaries ” who had been 
deprived of citizenship rights. Women "were exempted from 
military service, but will be classified in a special reserve list 
according to their technical capacities, in case of “grave 
international events.” — (Times - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 11423 A.) 

D. EASTERN EUROPE. — Proposed Mutual Defence 
Treaty and Unified Command. 

The Soviet Foreign Mmistry aimounced on March 21 that, 
after consultations between the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, unanimous agreement had been reached on the 
principles of a mutual defence treaty and the organization of 
a unified command in the event of the ratification of the Paris 
agreements. The announcement was worded as follows . 

“ Consultations between the Governments of the Soviet Umon, 
the Polish People’s Republic, the Czechoslovak Republic, the German 
Democratic Republic, the Hungarian People’s Republic, the 
Rumanian People’s Republic, the Bulgarian People’s Republic, and 
the Albanian People’s Republic, have been held, in accordance with 
the decisions of the Moscow Conference of European States on 
ensuring peace and security m Europe, concerning the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual aid between the 
eight countries which participated m that conference In the course 
of these consultations, complete unanimity of views revealed itself 
on the part of the Governments of the above-mentioned countries 
concerning the prmoiples of such a treaty and the organization of a 
unified command of the participating States, which will be created in 
the event of the ratification of the Paris agreements, with the aim 
of ensuring the security of these States and in the interests of the 
maintenance of peace m Europe ” 

The announcement added that the Government of the 
Chmese People’s Republic had taken part in the consultations 
and had expressed full agreement with the above-mentioned 
decisions. — (Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. Moscow Conference, 

13936 A ; 14059 A ; 14027 A.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. *— New Marshals appointed. 

The appomtment of 10 new Marshals of the Red Army or Air 
Force and the promotion of the chief of the Red Air Force 
(Marshal P. P. Zhigarev) to the new rank of Chief Marshal were 
announced by Moscow Radio on March 11. The new appomtments 
increased the number of Marshals of the Red Army from 11 to 17. 

The new Army Marshals were General Ohuikov and Colonel- 
General Gretchko, both former Commanders-m-Chief m Germany; 
General Biryuzov, former O.-in-C- in Austria, and Colonel-General 
Moskalenko, a wartime commander ; and General Bagramyan and 
General Yeremenko, former commanders on the Baltic coast. Colonel- 
General Varentsev and Colonel-General Kazakov became Marshals of 
Artillery, while Colonel-General Rudenko and Colonel-General Sudets 
were appointed Marshals of the Air Force. 

It was announced on March 19 that the Soviet Navy’s 
highest rank, Admiral of the Fleet, was to be raised to that of 
Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union. The announcement 
did not list any promotions to the new rank. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 12787 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Town and Country 
Planning Bills, 1954. - Provisions and Enactment. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill, 1934, implementing 
the second part of the Government's revision of the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947 — ^the establishment of a 
new system of compensation for loss of development value m 
land in England and Wales — was enacted on Nov. 25, 1954, 
and came into force on Jan. 1, 1955. The first part of the 
Government’s re visional proposals (see 12628 A) — ^the abolition 
of development charges and the suspension of the mtended 
distribution of the £300,000,090 fund to claimants whose land 
had depreciated in value because of the 1947 Act — had been 
implemented by the Town and C'ountr^^ Plannmg Act, 1953, 
which received the Royal Assent on May 21, 1953. 

The 1954 Bill — a most complicated piece of legislation — ^was 
considerably amended during its passage through Parliament, 
the Government itself proposing 119 amen<Snents m the 
Committee stage in the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons having to consider 152 amendments when the Bill 
w^as sent back from the House of Lords. The Bill eontamed 
no alterations to the 1947 Act other than those arising directly 
out of the decision to amend the financial provisions. 

Moving the second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons 
on March 15, 1934, Mr. Harold Macmillan (then Minister of Honsmg 
and Local Government) said that, havmg suspended by means of 
the 1953 Act the “ great pay-out ” of £300,000,000 which had heen 
due to take effect before July 1, 1953, the Government was now 
aiming la this new Bill to substitute for it a new system of compensa- 
tion. Its essence was that claims for loss of development value would 
not in future be transferable as a separate asset hut would go with 
the land ; moreover, compensation would be paid only when the 
loss of the 1947 development value was actually siistamed, whether 
through compulsory purchase for public need or through refusal of 
permission to develop. 

Mr. Macmillan described as completely unfounded the fear expressed 
in several quarters that the prmciple of pay-as-you-go might 
expose the Govemmeut to the temptation of seeking budgetary 
economy at the expense of good community plannmg, and mentioned 
as evidence to the contrary that the Government had already 
indicated that it was ready to find £30,000,000 for compensation 
payments withm five years, or in a shorter period if necessary. 
Fmally he pointed out that nothing in the Bill made the position 
of people who failed to claim any worse than if the original scheme 
had gone through, whilst in every case where they were allowed to 
develop their land they were better off, because they no longer had 
to pay the development charge. 

Sir Lyxm Uxigoed-Thomas (Lab.) moved the rejection of the Bill 
on the ground that it ** fails to saf^niard the public interest m land 
values created by community endeavour, prejudices the plannmg 
work of local authorities, and will be detrimental to future land use 
planning ** He said that it was no part of the Opposition’s case to 
insist on the preservation of the development charge, but that 
betterment in some form or other should be collected by the State ; 
if the Bill were passed the community would pay compensation for 
development values which were stabilized but would get no advantage 
from those which were allowed to fructify. Moreover, without 
provision for collection of betterment, planning was bound to be 
strangled by finance, and the Government’s scheme was ** preserving 
an appearance of planning without its reality ” 

The Opposition motion was rejected by 296 votes to 262 
and the Bill given a second reading on March 15 ; in the third 
reading on July 13 the Bill received 283 votes to 228. 

In the House of Lords, one of the most important amendments 
adopted was one designed to prevent a recurrence of what had 
come to be known as the “ Pilgrim case.” (Mr. Edward Pilgrim 
had committed suicide in September, 1954, after land which 
he had bought for £500 had been compulsorily purchased for 
£65 by the local authority ; because he had failed to submit 
the claim required by the 1947 Act, he had not been entitled to 
any compensation for loss of development value.) 

Moving the second reading of the Bill on Oct 19, the Lord 
Chancellor (Viscoimt Kilxuuir) announced that the Government 
intended to move a new clause enabling the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to authorize payment of an ea; gratia supplement 
in such oases. (On the following day it was announced that, in view 
of the decision to insert this clause, the Minister had authorized the 
responsible local authority to pay Mr Pilgrim’s widow up to £400, 
the unrestricted value of the land.) The new clause, moved ou Nov 2 
during the Committee stage, provided that additional payments 
could be made in cases where a claim for compensation had not been 
made but where it would have been established had it been made 

On the Report stage (Nov, 15) a Conservative peer. Lord Hylton, 
moved an amendment to grant the right of appeal against the decision 
to compensate or not, or against the actual amount of compensation 
awarded under the clause ; this was opposed by the Government 
and, although a number of Conservative peers voted m favour of the 
amendment, it was eventually rejected by 26 votes to 19, The Bill 
was given a third reading in the House of Lords on Nov. 16. 

The Bill was reconsidered by the House of Commons on 
Nov. 22 when the 152 Lords amendments were approved. 
During the discussions, the new Minister of Housing and Local 


Government (Mr. Sandys) announced that, although the new 
clause included in the Bill as a result of the Pilgrim case 
could not be applied retrospectively, where a transaction under 
similar circumstances was still incomplete -when the Bill came 
mto force, the local authority could if it wished make an 
ex gratia payment to the person affected and this payment 
would rank for an Exchequer grant. 

The main provisions of the Act are summarized below 
Payment of Claims. All payments of compensation for loss of the 
development value of land will be related to established claims on 
the £300,000,000 fund which, under the 1947 Act, was to have been 
distributed by July 1, 1953 Payments mil, however, now be made 
only as and when loss of development valne is sustamed or where 
an occasion foi payment has already arisen 

Types of Claims. Broadly, there will be two mam types * (I'i claims 
made on account of events which happened between the pabSing of 
the 1947 Act (Ang 6, 1947) and the coming mto force of the present 
Act (Jan 1, 1955) , (2) claims made on account of events which 
take place after Jan 1, 1955 

(1) Compensation on Account of Past JEients will he paid either 
{a) on account of planning restrictions imposed imder the 1947 Act 
bv plannmg authorities or hy the Mimster, or (6) on account of events 
other than plannmg decisions 

Compensation under (a) will be assessed by the Mimster of Honsmg 
and Local Government — to whom applications have to be submitted 
by June 30, 1955 — and will be paid as soon as possible ; the amount 
of compensation will equal the depreciation 111 the value of the land 
due to the planmng restriction, provided that the depreciation does 
not exceed the value of the relevant claim on the £300,000,000 fund 
on Jan. 1, 1955. 

Compensation under (6) will be paid, m the mam, to claim holders 

( 1 ) who paid development charge to which the claim relates , or 
(ii) whose land was compulsorily acquired by, or sold by agreement 

to, public authorities ; or 

(ill) who before Nov. 18, 1952 (when develoi)ment chaige was 
abolished) sold land privately at a price which did not mclnde all 
the development value of the land as estabhshed by their claim , or 
(iv> who bought their claims without the land to which thev 1 elate 
before Nov 18, 1952. 

This form of compensation will be paid by the Central Land Board, 
to which apphcations have to be submitted by May 1, 1955 

Although no payment will exceed the amount of the appropiiate 
claim on the £300,000,000 fund, established claims will be mot in full 
On both forms of compensation mterest (subject to deduction of 
income tax) will be due at the rate of 3^^ per cent per annum from 
July 1, 1948, to the date of payment or to Jime 30, 1955, whichever 
IS the earliei. 

(2) Compensation on Account of Future Fvenis will also be of 
two Muds . (a) that paid because of the imposition of planning 
restrictions ; (6) that paid because land has been acquired by a 
public authority possessing compulsory purchase powers Claims 
under this heading will he related to the “ unexpended balance of 
established development value ” which arises if any payments made 
by the Mimster of Housing and Local Government or by the Central 
Land Board, or the actual development of the land, do not use up 
the whole amount of the earher claim under the 1947 Act. This 

unexpended balance ” is the basis on which compensation for 
future loss of development value will be paid, and it may be reduced 
or extinguished as payments are made or as development of the 
land is carried out From Jan. 1, 1955 onwards, claims on the 
£300,000,000 fund cease to have any existence as personal property , 
they are converted into imexpended balances ” which cannot be 
detached from the land to which they relate. 

Compensation under (a) will be made to an owner who has heen 
refused permission hy the local planning authority to develop his 
land or has had a damagmg condition attached to such permission; 
it will be assessed and paid by the Munster of Housing and Local 
Government to whom claims have to be submitted withm six months 
from the date of the relevant plannmg decision. If the owner wishes 
he can appeal to the Mimster against the planning decision but if 
this appeal is rejected he can still claim compensation 

Compensation under (6) will he paid by the public authority 
acquiring the land and will be equal to the existing use value ” of 
the land (as under the 1947 Act) plus the ** unexpended balance ” , 
where the land is bought by agreement, the price will be determmed 
on the same basis. 

Non-qaaUfymg Plamung Restrictions. Certam planning restrictions, 
whether imposed in the past or in the future, will not qualify for 
compensation. Among these are refusal of permission to change 
the use of land or buildings, and the imposition of conditions relating 
to the design of a building, the materials to be used lu its construction, 
and the number or disposition of buildings on a piece of land. 
Compensation will also not be paid in the case of decisions given after 
Jan. 1, 1955, where permission to develop is refused either because 
the development would be premature or because the land is considered 
liable to subsidence or flooding 

The " Unexpended Balance.” The Central Land Board will issue 
a certificate (costing 5s ) to anyone wishing to know the unexpended 
balance ” attributed to a piece of land. Where, however, a special 
calculation of the development value attributable to a particular 
part of the claim area is required this will be done only on the owner’s 
application (cost 16s.). 

Acquisition of Land with no "Unexpended Balance.” When a 
public authority acquires land in future, there may still he compensa- 
tion for the owner for loss of development value even though no 
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claim was established on the £300,000,000 fund, bnt one would have 
been established if made at the proper time Under the special 
provisions inserted as a result of the “ Pilgrim case,” compensation 
may be paid for the land equal to the compensation payable on the 
basis of its ** esnstmg use value, ’’ plus a supplementary amount 
corresponding to the ‘ unexpended balance ” which would have 
been available if a claim had been made. The District Valuer will 
notify the relevant public authority of the supplementary amount 
payable and the public authority will inform the owner, who will then 
have an opportunity of discussing the amount with the District Valuer 

Ri^istratioii of Compensatioii Payments. Payments made by the 
Munster of Housing and Local Government as compensation for 
pianmng restrictions will be registered in the Local Land Charges 
Register Should, however, development of the land subsequently 
be authoiized, any earlier compensation payments will have to be 
refunded to the 3Iinister. The amoimt of compensation paid for 
planning restrictions will reduce the ‘ unexpended balance ” attaching 
to any piece of land, and if this land is eventually bought by a public 
authority the price paid by it will to that extent be lower than if 
there had been no previous compensation. 

Appeals. The Land Tribunal will hear appeals (a) against the 
amount of compensation awarded by the Mimster m respect of 
planning decisions, whether made in the past or in the future , 
(b) against decisions made by the Central Land Board 

Protection of Prospective Buyers. Anyone who is thinking of 
buying land for early development, for which he has already ohtamed 
plaiming permission can — before completing the purchase — ask the 
local authority whether they know of any proposal for the acquisition 
of the land by any public authority If he is told that no such proposal 
is known, and on the strength of this withm three months buys or 
contracts to buy the land, any public authority which m fact com- 
pulsorily acquires the land within five years will have to pay the 
market value of the land taking into account the benefit of any 
permission for development of the land which was in existence at 
the time the enquiry was made, even though the development has 
not yet been carried out. By this means a prospective buyer will be 
able” to protect himself against hemg bought out at the “ controlled 
pnee ” before he carries out Ms development. 

Exchequer Grants. Exchequer grants to local authorities to help 
them meet compensation claims will in general be at a uniform rate 
of 50 per cent, instead of ranging from 20 to 00 per cent as hitherto. 
Where a local authority acquires land for the provision of playing 
fields, the Exchequer grant may be as much as 75 per cent. 

The Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Bill, 1954, 
containing provisions similar to those of the Bill for England 
and Wales, was given a second reading m the House of Commons 
on May 12 , 1954, after an Opposition motion to reject it had 
been defeated by 232 votes to 209. 

Like the English Bill, it was considerably revised during its various 
parliamentary stages In the Scottish Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons the Opposition protested on June 17 that, with 
92 amendments to be discussed (only eight of which had been put 
down by the Opposition), the Committee had insufficient time to 
deal with the Bill without endangering consideration of other Scottish 
matters ; when the Government declmed to accept a suggestion for 
alleviatmg this situation, all the Opposition members of the Co mm ittee 
walked out 

The Bill was, however, eventually given a third readmg by 
the Commons on Oct. 20 and by the Lords on Nov. 18. As 
with the English Bill, it was enacted on Nov. 25 and came 
into force on Jan. 1 , 1955. — (Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 12628 A 5 1947 Act, 8468 A ; 9231 A.) 

A. WOOL. — Review of 1953-54 Season. 

A summary is given below of the prmcipal wool statistics 
for the season July 1953 - June 1954. 

Australia. Sales totalled 3,846,786 hales, valued at £A41 2,200,000, 
and the average price realized was 81 5d. a lb. (greasy). Britain was 
the prmcipal huver, with purchases valued at £104,700,000, followed 
by Prance, Italv Japan, the Soviet Umon, and the Umted States. 

New Zealand. Production totalled 425,500,000 lb., valued at 
£66,648,000, and the average price realized was 50-25d a lb 

South Africa. Production totalled 268,298,542 lb , valued at 
£64,221,231 and the average price realized was 5L45d. a Ih Exports 
amounted to 262,776,5241b., the principal buyers being Britain 
(76,657,1151b.), France (51,923,071 1b.), Germany (35,447,6681b.), 
and Italy (32,604,919 lb.) 

There were no marked fluctuations m prices during the 
season. Though prices at first fell gradually, they strengthened 
considerably m the closing months of the season. — (Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce Journal - Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau - Directorate of N.Z. Information Services, 
Wellington - Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 13158 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — New NATO Delegate. 

Mr. George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs from 1949 to 1953, was nominated by 
President Eisenhower on March 1 as permanent U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Noi^th Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in succession to Mr. John C. Hughes, resigning. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13115 A.) 


C. PAKISTAN. — U.S. Technical and Economic 
Assistance Agreements. 

Agreements providing for U.S. economic and technical 
assistance to Pakistan during the fiscal year 1954-55~as 
distinct from military assistance — ^were signed in Karachi on 
Jan, 11 and 18 by the Pakistani Finance Minister, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali, and the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Hildreth. The 
U S. aid. which had been the subject of discussions during the 
Pakistani Prime ^Imister’s visit to Washmgton m October 
1954, was fixed at $ 110 , 200 , 000 , divided as follows : 

( 1 ) Economic assistance — $60,000,000. 

( 2 ) Teelinical assistance — $5,300,000. 

(3) Agricultural assistance — $29,400,000 for the supply of 
agricultural commodities and $ 10 , 000,000 as an outright gift 
for relief purposes. 

(4) Emergency flood relief assistance — $5,500,000 (under 
an agreement signed m August, 1954). 

It was officially stated that, of the $65,300,000 of economic and 
technical assistance, ahont $20,000,000 would be in the form of a 
loan repayable over 40 years and the remainder m the form of a grant 
The loan would be used for the purchase of eqmpment and supplies 
required for development projects, whilst the grant would coyer the 
provision of expert advisory services and traming facilities for 
Pakistam nationals, the supply of industrial raw materials, and the 
importation of consumer goods to hrmg down the cost of living. 
It was subsequently announced m Karachi that among the goods to 
he imported would be non-ferrous metals, chemicals, dyes, parts of 
domestic refrigerators, peti oleum products, raw cotton, raw wool, 
wool tops and shoddy cotton twist and yam, cotton fabrics, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, motor vehicles, and aircraft. 

The agi'eenient on agricultural assistance stipulated that local 
currency accruing from the sale in Pakistan of the $29,400,000 
worth of agricultural commodities should be deposited m a separate 
fund to be used on mutually agreed projects for the country's 
economic development 

Subsequently, four operational agreements coming withm 
the allocation for technical assistance were signed in Karachi. 

The first three — signed on Feh. 6 — covered U S. assistance to the 
value of $840,000 for the extension of medical services. They 
provided for (a) the estabhshment of three new training schools — 
one at Dow Medical College in KaracM for training doctors to teach 
other doctors, another in Karachi for training nurses to teach other 
nurses, and the third at Peshawar University to tram medical 
students ; (5) the extension of the anti-malaria campaign, mclnding 
the construction of a plant to manufacture DDT ; and (c) the forma- 
tion of a public health consultation service consisting of seven 
consultants who would be available to advise the Government. 

The fourth agreement — signed on Feb. 23-— provided for a U.S. 
contribution of $816,000, to which the Pakistani Government would 
add the equivalent of $1,434,000, for expanding the Village Aid 
Programme , tlie money would he used chiefly to stimulate agricultural 
production, to improve rural health conditions, and to increase 
village literacy. 

It was stated on Feb. 23 that by the end of 1955 about 
770 village workers would have been trained under the Village 
Aid Programme and sent out to help people m approximately 
3,850 villages throughout Pakistan.^ — (Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13853 A.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Royal Commission on 
Monetary Affairs. 

The N.Z, Mmister of Fmance, Mr. J. T. Watts, announced 
on March 16 the membership of a Royal Commission to inquire 
mto monetary, banking and credit proposals which might be 
suggested as suitable for application to New Zealand, and to 
report on the advisability of any changes hi the present system. 

The members of the commission were : Mr. Justice Tyndall, 
Judge of the Arbitration Court (ohairmau) ; Mr. G. G. G. Watson, 
a barrister ; Mr. E D- Wilkinson, a public accountant ; Mr. 
0. G Trotter, managing director of the N.Z. Fanners* Co-operative 
Organization ; Mr W. G Feraie, a company manager ; and Mr, 
B. M Hutton Potts, a newspaper editor 

The commission, which was also empowered to investigate 
any “ associated matters ” deemed to be relevant to the 
general objects of the inquiry, was appointed ‘‘ with a view to 
fostering a greater degree of stability in prices, maintaining 
full employment of labour, ensurmg the healthy development 
of natural resources, and promotmg generally the economic 
and financial welfare of the people of New Zealand.” 

(Directorate of N.Z Information Services, Wellington) 

E. CANADA - PORTUGAL. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Level. 

The Canadian External Affairs Department annoimced on 
Feb. 9 that, m view of the “ growing importance ” of the close 
relations between them, Canada and Portugal had decided to 
raise their Legations in Lisbon and Ottawa to the status of 
Embassies. (Montreal Star) 
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A. WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION - NATO. — 
President Eisenhower^s Re-a£drmation of U.S. Support. 

- Assurance of Indejfindte Retention of U.S. Armed 
Forces in Europe imder NATO. I 

President Eisenhower sent identical letters on March 10 to ! 
the Prime Ministers of the seven countries which had signed 
the Paris a^eements for the setting up of the Western European 
Union within the NATO — ^Belgium, France^ Western Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands — 
reaffirming U.S. support for the W.E.U. and givmg his specific 
assurance that the U.S. A. would maintain its forces in Germany 
under NATO indefinitely if the Paris agreements were ratified. 
The text of the President’s letters was as follows ; 

“At the time when there was under consideration the treaty to j 
establish a European Defence Coinimmity, I made a public annotmce- | 
ment of certain prmciples which would guide U.S. policies and < 
actions with respect to Western Europe in the event that treaty 
should he ratified. Now, in substitution for that commumty, a plan 
has been evolved for a Western European Umon. Obviously that 
Union and related arrangements signed at Paris on Oct. 23, 1954, 
when bronght into force, will serve the vital mterests not only of the 
members of the Union, but of the people of the free world, mcluding 
the U.S.A. 

The U-S.A. has twice been drawn into wars which originated m 
Europe and today it maintains forces there to help minimize the 
possibility of another war. It is in the interest of the U.S.A. to 
help reduce such dangers. To this end the U S.A. committed itself 
to the North Atlantic Treaty This treaty is in accordance with the 
basic security mterests of the U.S A., and the obligations which the 
U.S.A. has assumed under the treaty will be honoured. 

The member-nations are seeking to make the Atlantic alliance an 
enduring association of free peoples within which all members can 
concert their efforts toward peace, prosperity and freedom The 
success of that association will be determi n ed in large measure by 
the degree of practical co-operation realized among the European 
nations themselves. The Western European Union and the related 
arrangements agreed upon m Paris are designed to ensure this 
co-operation and thereby to provide a durable basis for consobdatmg 
the Atlantic relationship as a whole. 

It is my belief that the proposed arrangements when effective : 

Will promote progress towards xmity in Western Europe and draw 
together those whose past differences have led to recurrent war and 
gravely depleted Europe*s human, material and moral strength ; 

Will restore sovereignty to the Federal Republic of Germany, a 
sovereignty which has now been withheld for 10 years, dunng which 
time the Government and people of that republic have demonstrated 
that they are capable of worthily dischargmg their responsibilities 
as a self-governing member of the free and peaceful world community; 

Will, by controlling armament levels through an appropriate 
agency of the W.E U., assure against militarism ; 

Will provide a core of umty at the heart of the NATO, thus 
permitting adoption of practical defensive measures which offer 
good hope that any enemy attack could be stopped at the threshold ; 

Will enable the Federal Republic of Germany to make its appro- 
priately measured contribution to mtemational peace and security, 
in keeping with the spirit of the NATO ; 

Will, through action of the North Atlantic Council, assure a closer 
integration of the armed forces in Europe of the member-countries, 
thereby givmg assurance that these forces cannot be used for 
nationalistic aggression or otherwise than for the security purposes 
envisaged by the NATO. 

In London on Sept 29, 1954, the U S. Secretary of State, in order 
to facilitate efforts to produce an effective collective defence of 
Western Europe, indicated the conditions under which the U.S,A. 
might be prepared to make a policy declaration similar to that which 
was announced when the earlier E.D.C plan was under consideration. 

I am glad to affirm that, when the Paris agreements have been ratified 
and have come Into force, it will be the pohoy of the U S.A. * 

(1) To contmue active in the various organic arrangements estab- 
lished under the NATO and to consult with other members of NATO 
on questions of mutual concern, mcluding the level of forces from the 
respective NATO countries to he placed at the disposal of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 

(2) To consult, if so desired, with the agency for the control of 
armaments of the W.E.U. with a view to assisting in the achievement 
of its objective of oontrolhng armaments and preventing unaustified 
military preparations withm the members of the Union- 

(3) To continue to maintain in Europe, including Germany, such 
units of its armed forces as may be necessary and appropnate to 
contribute its fair share of the forces needed for the joint defence 
of the North Atlantic area while a threat to that area exists, and to 
continue to deploy such forces in accordance with agreed North 
Atlantio strategy for the defence of this area. 

(4) To co-operate in developing the closest possible integration 
among the forces assigned to NATO in Western Europe, mcluding 
those contributed by the German Federal Republic, in accordance 
with approved plans developed by the military agencies and the 
Supreme Commander of NATO in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the North Atlantic Council on Oct. 22, 1954. 

(5) To continue to co-operate towards Atlantic security by sharing 
information authorized by Congress with respect to the military 
utilization of new weapons and techniques for the improvement of 
the collective defence. 

(6) In consonance with its policy of encouraging maximum 
co-operation among the free nations of Europe, and in recognition 


of the contribution which the Brussels Treaty, as amended, will 
make to peace and stability in Europe, to r^ard any action from 
whatever quarter which threatens the integrity or unity of the 
W.E.U. as a threat to the security of the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, calling for consultation in accordance with Art. IV of that 
treaty. 

In accordance with the basic interest of the Umted States in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, as expressed at the time of ratification, the 
treaty was regarded as of indefinite duration rather than for any 
definite number of years The U.S. A. calls attention to the fact that 
for it to cease to be a party to the North Atlantic Treaty would 
appear quite contrary to our security interests when there is estab- 
lished on the Continent of Europe the solid core of unity which the 
Pans agreements will provide ” 

President Eisenhower’s letter was generally interpreted as 
being intended to encourage the completion of the ratification 
of the Paris agreements by France, where the Council of the 
Republic was due to begin on March 22 its final debate on the 
agreements (already ratified by the National Assembly). A 
spokesman of the*^ British Foreign Office stated that the 
President’s move was w^armly welcomed in London. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times) 

(Prev. rep. U.S. Assurance, 13809 A.) 

B. INDIA. — Attempted Assault on Mr, Nehru. 

An incident widely mterpreted as an attempt on the life 
of Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, occurred at Nagpur, 
the capital of Madhya Pradesh, on March 12 when Babu Rao, 
a 36-year-old nkshaw-puller, jumped with a knife in his hand 
on the footboard of the car in which Mr- Nehru was riding 
with the Governor and the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh 
from Nagpur airport to the Chief Mmister’s residence. Babu 
Rao, who had suddenly pushed his bicycle rickshaw in front of 
the Prime Mmister’s car, causing it to halt, was overpowered 
by the Military Secretary to the Governor (Mr. P. R. Rajagopal) 
and some police officers, and was arrested. Mr. Nehru, who at 
the time of the mcident had been standmg m the car, continued 
on his way unperturbed. 

In a subsequent statement to reporters Mr. Nehru described the 
incident as follows “ I was annoyed at the man pushing the rickshaw 
in that mdnner. The man was coming towards the car and I thought 
he wanted to hand over a petition or a representation. But I saw a 
knife in his hand. It was a small knife. I would have taken it 
myself, but before I couid do anything three or four policemen nearby 
caught him and arrested him and took him away. I consider this 
as an individual act of a cranky person. T do not give any larger 
meaning to it One should not exaggerate the mcident.** 

It was later stated by the police that Babu Rao, who had 
been a millworker in various other Indian cities before 
coming to Nagpur, had told them that he had become “ dis- 
gusted ” with the Government ; his complaints about personal 
injustices and grievances had gone unheeded, and he had wanted 
to force an mterview with the Prime Minister to ventilate his 
grievances. He had denied any mtention of assaulting Mr, 
Nehru, saying that the knife found on him had been only 
‘‘ mcidentM,” — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Salary Increases for Members 
of Congress and the Judiciary. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on March 2 granting 
higher salaries to the Vice-ftresident, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, members of both Houses of Congress, and 
members of the judiciary. 

The new salaries were as follows (old salaries m parentheses) : 
Vice-President and Speaker of House, 3?45,000 a year, including 
$10,000 for expenses ($40,000) ; Senators and Representatives. 
$22,500 ($15,000, including $2,500 taxable expense allowance); 
Chief Justice, $35,500 ($25,000) ; Associate Justices, $35,000 
($25,500) , Higher Court judges, $25,500 ($17,500) ; Lower Court 
judges, $22,500 ($15,000) ; Deputy Attorney General, $21,000 
($17,500); Solicitor General, $20,500 ($17,500). 

The House of Representatives (on Feb. 16) had approved a 
salary increase of $10,000 for Congressmen, but the Senate (on 
Feb. 23) voted an increase of only $7,500, with which the 
House concuared. — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. 8155 B.) 

D. ARGENTINA. — Population. 

The National Department of Statistics announced on Feb. 16 
that the population of Argentina at the beginning of 1955 
was estimated at 18,919,000, an increase of about 3,000,000 
over the 1947 census figure. Excluding the 3,000 settlers in 
the Antarctic sector of the Atlantic islands, the total was made 
up of 9,634,000 men and 9,282,000 women. The population of 
Buenos Aires, the Federal capital, was estimated at 3,555,000 
and tliat of the Province of Buenos Aires at 4,984,000. 

(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review) 

(Prev. rep. 8710 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOxM# — Reorganization of National 
Coal Board- - Mr. Bowman appointed Deputy Chairman. 

- Report of Independent Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the !diiiister of Fuel and Power, 
announced in the House of Commons on Feb. 17 that the 
Government had decided to reorganize the National Coal 
Board in accordance wuth the recommendations of the independ- 
ent advisory committee appomted m December, 1953- Sir 
Hubert Hoiildsw’orth would eontmue as chairman, but six 
members of the Board, including the two deputy chairmen. 
Sir Walter Drummond and Sir Eric Coates, had resigned. In 
their place ]Vir. James Bowman, who had been chairman of the 
Northern Division smce 1950, would become deputy chairman, 
and SIX other full-time members had also been appomted. 

The constitution of the new Board, as announced by IVlr. 
Lloyd, was as follows : Chairman — Sir Hubert Houldsworth. 
Deputy Chairman — ^Mr. James Bowman. Full-time Members — 
Sir Andrew Bryan ; IVIr. J. Latham ; Dr. W. Reid ; Mr. W. H. 
Sales ; Mr. R. H. Thomas ; IVIr. H. A. Wjmn. Part-time 
Members — ^Alderman W. Bayliss and Mr. Gavm Martin. Two 
additional part-time members would be appomted later- 

Mr. Lloyd stated that he had “ for some time been impressed by 
the administrative abihty shown by Mr Bowman,” who had been 
described by Dr. Fleck, the chairman of the advisory committee, and 
some of his coDea^es as the outstanding administrator in the coal 
field.” Of the other new appomtments to the Board, Dr. Reid, 
chairman of the Scottish Division smce 1952, would be the member 
specially concerned with production , :Mr. W'ynn, who would be 
concerned with research and development, had been director of the 
Safety in Mines Establishment at the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
since 1948 ; Mr. Latham had been the Board’s Director-General of 
Finance since 1948 ; and Mr. Thomas had been its Director-General 
of Marketing {Commercial Operations) smce 1947 Sir Andrew Bryan, 
Mr. Sales, Alderman Bayhss, and Mr. Gavm Martin had been members 
of the former Board. 

The new appomtments were made for five years and at the same 
salaries as m the past — the chairman being paid £7,500, full-time 
members £5,000, and part-time members £500 yearly. 

The advisory committee’s report was published on the same 
day, and is summarized under cross-headings below : 

I.ead«rship. The report stressed the committee’s belief that “ much 
criticism of the N.C.B. is ill-mformed ” and that the “ mam structure 
of the organization and the system of divisions and areas is sound,** 
but made numerous detailed criticisms, particularly m regard to the 
Board*s failure to maintain discipline. After pointing out that there 
was ** no conflict between a commercial approach and the Board’s 
ability to be a good employer,” it declared “ The pnme necessity 
for the success of any large imdertaking is the constant exercise of 
leadership at the highest level . . For the leaders to know when and 
how to step in and exercise the difficult role of decision . . . calls for 
the highest qualities of industrial statesmanship. And when the 
Board have come to the conclusion that some particular line of pohcy 
should be pursued, these same quahties are needed for ensurmg that 
it is carried through effectively.** The committee had found, however, 
that m a mmority of coalfields the relations between managements 
and mineworkers “ varied from the bad to the indifferent, just as 
they did before nationalization,” and that m Scotland, Yorkshire, 
and South Wales many people in responsible positions were “ so 
dominated by the problem of unsatisfactory labour relations ** that 
they foimd it difficult to devote sufficient time and energy to other 
problems. The report therefore called on the Board to “ strengthen 
at all levels the calibre of the staff dealing with labour problems ” 
and to adopt clear and resolute pohcies with regard to labour matters 

Composition and Duties of the Board. The committee poiated out 
that since it had ceased to be the practice for each full-imie member 
of the Board to be responsible for a department, three key depart- 
ments — ^production , marketang, and finance — had not been represented 
on the Board. This was unsatisfactory both m theory and practice/* 

The committee therefore recommended : (a) that the Board’s 
membership should be increased from 11 to 12 — a chairman, a deputy 
ehauman, six other full-time members (to be responsible for particular 
departments) and four part-time members ; (5) that before appomtmg 
part-time members, the Minister of Fuel and Power should seek the 
advice of a body of leaders in particular fields (e.g., the president of 
the Federation of British Industries, the chairman of the T-U.C., 
and the president of the British Employers’ Confederation) ; (c) that 
before appomtmg the chairman or deputy chairman or making new 
appointments of full-time members, the Minister should consult the 
part-time members , (d) that part-thne members should have a right 
of access to the Minister ; {e) that full-time members should normally 
be drawn from within the mduetrj ; and (/) that, in oi,der to secure 
oontmuity, the principle qf apppmting full-time memters for a 
deflmte term of yea^rs should be abandoned. 

, The committee held that the present salaries > of fuH-tirne Board 
members were, ** not enough to attract the best people/* and if 
contmued would mean, that many of the chief members of , the staff 
were<poorly. rewarded, smce thefr . salaries were, related to those, of 
Board members. It therefore expressed the view that heads, of large 
departments should command, salaries pf £7 ,5^10 annually ,(the present 
salap") of the. B^c^d’s qt^airpian), ^and |i|ec|qmme|idod 
increases ” in the salai?i^ chaji^an^and oljher futll^rm^e meapbjB^. 

An addendum by Plelsk recotnmended that li^felation should 
be introduced 'to enable the Bokrd to be enlarged id a maximum, of 


18, with two deputy chairmen instead of one, six part-time members 
mst^d of four, and three additional full-time members- 

Managemectt. Calling for better management — ** in other words, 
more people of ability, new and better techniques, and firmer 
disciplme/* the report declared that smce nationalization ** quick 
promotion has come to more people than is good for them or the 
industry,” and that, in consequence, there was a ** serious shortage 
at every level of management of able people eqmpped with the right 
qualifications and expenence.” It contmued ; The staff problem 
18 far from solution . . . The kind of lU -informed talk, both inside and 
outside the industry, of hordes of officials has had its effects, and 
so has the cruder sort of cost-consciousness winch saves money by 
not speudmg it instead of spending it well. The proportion of staff 
— 40,000 out of a total payroll of about 750.000 — ^is certainly not 
too large , indeed . . the efficient mancigemeut of the industry 

requires a higher ratio, as well as a higher average quality. The 
staff problem wiU not be solved until there is a comprehensive policy, 
mcludmg a long-term programme of recruitment and traming. The 
nationalized industry inherited more than a few people who were not 
then, and are not now. able to fill responsible positions satisfactorily. 
A policy for the retirement of these people is needed ” 

Labour Relations. The report stressed, however, that the had labour 
relations prevailing in some districts were not caused solely by “ the 
lack of firm and consistent direction from above/* but in many 
cases were due to bad disciphne among the rank and file and by 
mmeworkers’ failure to implement agi*eements reached by the N.C B. 
with the union. This, besides causing stoppages and loss of output, 
had a worse effect m that it leads to a feelmg of irritation and 
frustration amongst managements ” In this connexion the committee 
believed that the Board would be “ ill-advised ” to rely as heavily 
as m the past on the ranks of trade union officials as a source of 
recruitment for the labour relations and manpower and welfare 
departments, and recommended the setting up of a staff department 
and of an mdustnal relations department to deal with all workers 
not coming withm the definition of staff. These departments should 
be recruited primarily from existing departments, but where necessary 
from outside the industry. 

Divisional and Area Organizations. As regards oiganization in the 
divisions, the committee recommended {u) a review of salaries payable 
at divisional headquarters, to ensure that the best men were attracted 
to responsible positions , (b) abandonment of the practice of appomt- 
ing part-time members of ffivisional boards ; (c) establishment of a 
common pattern of organization ; (d) proper and economical housing 
of each divisional board and its staff under one roof In the areas it 
suggested that a general pattern of orgamzation should belaid down ; 
that some area managers should be appomted feom outside the ranks 
of mining engineers ; and that a new post of assistant general 
manager should be created in each area. It also calied for oompte- 
hensive training courses in colliery admimstration and management ; 
the traimng of “ orgamzation and methods teams ” to improve 
colliery office methods ; the appomtment at all large collieries of 
administrative and personnel officers : and steps to ensure that all 
colliery offices were brought up to a good standard of cleanliness and 
equipment. 

Decentralization. Declaring that it was ** not satisfied that policies 
and decisions emanating from the Board's headquarters are being 
properly carried out m the divisions,” the committee explamed : 
** There are various reasons for this failure. At the outset of nationali- 
zation the many undertakings were grouped together often 
unwiUmgly ; the managements of some of them have found it 
difficult to adjust themselves to the new conditions. Again, policies 
Tnig ht. be accepted by divisions or areas, but inertia, habit, other 
preoccupations, or lack of staff prevent them from taking effective 
action. But the main reason is the unwillmgness of the N.C.B. to 
insist on their policies being carried out. From the outset the Board 
have tried to control their subordinate formations with a very Mght 
touch . . . Too often, having adopted a policy, they have been half- 
hearted in holding to it when divisions have not liked it or have been 
slow in carrymg it out ’* 

The oom^ttee approved the Board’s decision to deceptrq,bze 
management as far as rcMasonably possible, but believed tha^t ^ the 
Board’s ” indecisive attitude ” had stemmed from ” a failure to 
realize that, correctly interpreted? decentralization meant that each 
level of management specifies clearly the powers that may be exerdsba 
by the level below it . . . and must see that the pohcies which it laya 
down are punctually and effectively carried out/* » * n 

The report recommended therefore (a) insistence by the Board on^ 
its policies being properly carried out. and consultations between it 
and the trade unions on bad discipline among the rank en|d filo;. 
(5) . a clear restatement of the principles of decentralization to be' 
followed in* the industay ; (c) greater boldness in making personnel 
changes where justified by age, inefficiency, or indiscipline ; (d> the 
setting up of a National advisory committee, Comprising the* full-time 
members of the Board and divisional ohairmen, so as to ensure better^ 
consultation betwem the Board and the divisions, > M 

' lOther Recoiii!iii.caidatioxiSr These included (ali more {thorough 
! scrutinies of laage capital schemes , and systematio airangennents forf 
' progressive capita^ expenditure ; (6) the e8tat)li3hm<^ait pf fPpr->j 
. department at headquarters, division, and aa^a leyqla ; (c) j^e 

I siqttmg’ tip qf a research an^ development cornmittee ; (d) the reihoVal. 
qf plbstaql^ to the trahef er of men froih the coatfields to h^dquarters ; 
(e) ^he s^i^hening o1( the hqf dquagtefs ppoduo^on de^arimentl 
; Jh conclmmih, , the pointed opt, 
leconimendatioiis would, i require Times .n Dailyj 

TelegrapL Manchester Guardian -n Financial Times) . i i 

» i ' r / * ’* M >(prev, rep« 13403*' A*l) 
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A. NEPAL. — Dismissal of Mr. Koiraia®s Govemmetit. 
« Direct Rule by Crown Prince introduced. « Death of 
King Tribhuvana. - Accession of King Mahendra. 

King Tribhuvana of Nepal (48) died on ^laxch 13 at Zurich, 
where he had been undergoing treatment for a heart complaint. 
His body was flown back to Kbatmandu, and was ceremonially 
cremated on March 17. The eldest son of the late King, Crown 
Prince Mahendra Vir Vikram Shah (34), who in the King’s 
absence had headed the Council of Regency and on March 2 
had himself assumed responsibility for the government, was 
enthroned as King of Nepal on March 14. 

The late King succeeded Ms father in 19 H, at the age of five. For 
the greater part of his reign Nepal was ruled hy the Rana family, 
which had held power since 1846, the King being merely a titnlar 
head. In November, 1950, the King, who supported the demands 
of the Nepali Congress for reforms, fled to India, and an armed 
uprising against the Rana rule was launched by the Congress. A 
settlement was reached in February 1951 through the mediation of 
the Indian Government, whereby the King returned to Nepal, 
certain constitutional reforms were introduced, and a coalition 
Government of Rana and Congress representatives was established 
(see 11210 A, 11336 A) Dissensions inside the Government (from 
which the Rana representatives had been excluded in November 
1951) led to a constitutional crisis m August 1952 , Kmg Tribhuvana 
thereupon assumed full powers, ruling through an Advisory Council, 
until Cabinet government was restored m June 1953 (see 12583 A, 
13136 A). The Khng's ill-health obliged him to leave for Switzerland 
m October 1954, his functions being performed in his absence by a 
Council of Regency composed of Ms three sons. 

Paying tribute to the late King m the Indian House of the People 
on March 14, lldr Nehru described him as ‘‘ an unusual kind of king,” 
who ‘ * became the leader of a Liberal movement,” Throughout Nepal^s 
difficulties the late King had always been “ some kind of anchor,” 
and had “ used his authority wisely in trying to soothe the people 
and bring them together ” “ Both the late King and the present 
new Kmg,” Mr Nehru concluded, declared, and declared with 
sincerity, their desire to promote democratic institutions m Nepal. 
I have no douht that the new King will persist in that desire and 
try to efiect it ” 

The political situation in Nepal remained confused throughout 
1954 and the fiirst two months of 1953. The coalition Govern- 
ment formed by Mr. M. P. Koirala m February, 1954, was 
hampered by disagreements among its constituent parties, whilst 
a noimnated Advisory Assembly, which was convened m April, 
was boycotted by the Nepali Congress, the leadmg Opposition 
party, which alleged that the representation of parties in the 
Council bore no relation to the real political situation. 
Causes of unrest mcluded rising prices resulting from a fall m 
the exchange value of the Nepalese rupee, and discontent among 
the peasantry resulting m disorders in several districts. 

On Jan. 10, 1955, the Nepali Congress launched a civd disobedience 
campaign and called for a general strike to b<^ni on the next day 
m. support of the foUowmg demands : (1) the bolding of general 
elections at the earliest possible date , (2) an independent judiciary 
and the granting of fundamental rights , (3) control of inflation , 
(4) maintenance of law and order through a properly organized 
police force ; (5) protection of national mdependence and of the 
interests of Nepalese abroad. Following the intervention of the 
Crown Prmce, who gave an assurance that “ effective steps ” would 
be taken to implement these demands, the campaign was called off 
on Jan. 12. A new appeal for a general strike, however, was sub- 
sequently issued by the pro-Communist Jan Adhikar Suraksha SarmM 
(Society for Saf^uarding Cmc Rights), and 26 persons, including 
the son of Mr. Koirala and a son of Professor Regmi (the Foreign 
Miiiister), were arrested on Jan. 17 for defiance of the Act forbidding 
public meetings and processions 

Since the autumn of 1954 relations had become increasingly 
strained between the four Government parties, viz., the 
National Democrats (led by Mr. Koirala), the Nepali National 
Congress (led by Professor Regmi), the Nepal J^raja Panshad 
(led by Mr. Tanka Prasad Acharya, Muiister without Portfolio), 
and the People’s Congress (led by Mr. Bhadrakali Misra, 
Minister of Communications). On Dec. 23 the Advisory 
Assembly adopted by 28 votes to 18 a motion demanding that 
all legislative measures should be presented to it before they 
were enacted as law ; although the motion had been opposed by 
Mr. Koirala, a number of members of the Government parties 
voted with the Opposition. The crisis inside the Government 
came to a head on Jan. 30, 1955, when a motion reducing the 
budget grant to the Foreign Ministry was carried by 43 votes to 
39 . In consequence* Mr. Koirala tendered his resignation on the 
following day, but the Council of Regency requested him to 
remain in office until the King’s decision was known. 

It was aimounoed on Feb. 6 that the Nepal Praja Panshad and 
the People's Congress had united to form a single party, to be known 
as the Nepal Praja Panshad. The party’s policy was defined as the 
establishment of a Socialist economy under a constitutional monarchy, 
the matntenance of neutrality in foreign affairs, independence from 
Power blocs, and special relations with India and China. The new 
party was joined by a section of the National Democrats headed by 
3i4r. Balaohandra Sharma (president of the Assembly), whilst most 


of the remaining members of the National Democratic Party were 
reported to have returned to the Nepali Congress, from which the 
National Democrats had broken away in 1952 At Mr. Koirala's 
demand the Council of Regency removed Mr. Acharya and Mr. MXsra 
from office on Feb 11. 

After the Crown Prince had visited the King at Nice for 
consultations. King Tribhuvana issued a proclamation on 
Feb. 18 investing him with full royal powers and dissolving the 
Council of Regency ; at the same time the Crown P?mce 
took over from 5lr. Koirala responsibility for the Anti- 
Corruption Department, the Central Intelligence Bureau, and 
the Public Services Commission. He appealed on Feb. 21 to 
all the political parties to submit to him their proposals for 
solving the political crisis, together with lists of their leadmg 
members ; the latter request was intended as a test of the 
amount of support which the numerous parties (reported to 
number 69) could claim. As hlr. Koirala was subsequently 
unable to form a new Government, the Crown Prince announced 
on March 2 that he had accepted his resignation and would 
himself rule directly for the time bemg to end the present 
uncertainty ; he would, however, constitute a new Council of 
Mmisters “ at the earliest possible moment, after giving due 
and proper weight to the voice of the people.” — (The Hmdu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Times) (13587 A.) 

B. INDO-CHCNA. — Monetary and Econonaic A^ee- 
ments between France and Associated States. « Abolition 
of Indo-Chinese Economic and Customs Union. 

A four-Power conference of France and the Associated 
States of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos was held in 
Paris from Aug. 26 - Dec. 29, 1954, to discuss the revision of 
the monetary and economic conventions adopted in 1950 at 
the Pau corderence. A series of agreements w^as signed on 
Dec. 29, bringing to an end the economic and Customs union 
established under the Pau conventions, and contammg the 
following provisions : 

(1) From Jan. 1 , 1955, each of the Associated States would 
issue its own currency, superseding the Indo-Chmese piastre, 
and would fix its own exchange rates. Parity between their 
currencies would be maintamed during a transitional period, 
and -die Vietnamese National Bank would continue to honour 
the signature of the former quadripartite monetary 
organizations. 

( 2 ) Bach of the three States would levy its own Customs 
duties and regulate its own foreign trade. 

( 3 ) Freedom of navigation on the Mekong was recognized. 
Conventions would be negotiated on the conditions for the 
passage of Cambodian and Laotian traffic on the river and 
through the port of Saigon. 

M. Penn Outh, then Prime Minister of Cambodia, stated on 
Jan. 3 , 1955, that the question of the attachment of the 
Cambodian piastre to the franc area would be discussed at a 
forthcoming Pranco-Cambodian conference on the economic 
and feancial relations between the two countries, and that 
meanwhile the piastre would mamtain its parity with the 
French franc. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. X 1429 A#) 

C. rrALY. •— Senate Ratification of Paris Agreements. 

The Italian Senate, after a debate which had started on 
Feb. 24, ratified the Paris agreements on March 11 by 139 votes 
to 82, with no abstentions. The Government was supported 
not only by the three Coalition parties (the Christian Democrats, 
Democratic Socialists, and Liberals) and by the Republicans, 
but also by the Right-wing Opposition (the Monarchists and 
the members of the neo-Fascist Italian Social Movement) ; the 
opposmg votes were cast by the Communists and the Left-wmg 
Nenni Socialists. 

The debate was wound up by Professor Martino, the Foreign 
Minister, who declared that Italy could not isolate herself and that 
any neutrality on her part would be the end, not only of her active 
participation in world affairs, but also of her independence. Replying 
to those who had expressed fear of German rearmament. Professor 
Martino said that " in a certain sense we all share the responsibility for 
the future of Germany insofar as her future democratic development 
18 conditioned by the general democratic methods of the Europe 
which she 13 entering.” No threat to peace was involved in bringing 
Western Germany into a Western European Union, of which Britain 
was a inemher and m which there was the ** moderating and balancing 
weight of Britain's general position in Europe and in the world.” 

Before the final vote the Senate accepted a motion which called 
on the Government to support, after the ratification of the Paris 
agreements, any efforts to promote talks between the Western 
and Eastern Powers with the object of bringing about disarmament 
both in nuclear and conventional weapons under a proper scheme 
of international control 

The Senate’s decision completed the ratification of the Paris 
agreements by the Italian Parliament. — (Giornale dTtalia, 
Rome - Corriexe della Sera, Milan - Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. Chamber Ratificatioxi^ ^3974 D.) 
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A. FORMO S A SITUATION. — Nationalist Evacuation 
of Tachen and Nanchi Islands. - Reinforcement of Matsu 
and Quemoy. - Britisli, U.S., Canadian and Indian 
Statements on Offsliore Islands. - Adjournment of U.N. 
Debate on Cease-fire. - Soviet Proposal for lo-Power 
Conference. - U.S. Ratification of Defence Treaty with 
Nationalist China. - Increased U.S. Aid. - British Labour 
Party Resolution on Formosa. 

The development of the mtemational situation with regard 
to Formosa and the Nationalist-held offshore islands of China 
in February and IMarch is described below under cross-headings. 

Evacuation of Tachen Islands. 

Following repeated and heavy Chinese Communist air 
attacks on the Tachen Islands (see map, page 14017) the 
Chinese Nationalist Government announced on Feb. 6 that 
the islands were to be evacuated. The annoimcement stated 
that the evacuation had been decided upon “ in order to meet 
the new challenge of international Commimist aggression,” 
and so that the forces defendmg the Tachens could be redeployed 
“ to strengthen the defence of other islands such as Quemoy, 
Matsu, etc,” The State Department in Washington had 
announced on Feb. 5 that, at the request of the Chinese 
Nationalists, the U.S. Seventh Fleet had been ordered to help 
in the evacuation of the Tachens. 

The evacuation accordmgly took place on Feb. 7-11, a 
U.S. State Department announcement on the latter date saymg 
that the operation — ^which was under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Pride — ^had been completed and that the U.S. naval 
and air forces which had taken part would now “ resume their 
normal operations in the Formosa Strait.” The statement 
added, however, that the U.S. forces would “ be alert to any 
concentration or employment of Communist Chmese forces 
obviously undertaken to facilitate an attack upon Formosa, 
and will be prepared to take appropriate action.” The evacua- 
tion of the islands — ^which mcluded also the small islands of 
Yushan and Peishan, some 30 miles north and south of the 
Tachens respectively — ^was unopposed by the Chinese Com- 
munists, who withdrew all their forces from the area. 

The only incident occurred on Feb. 9 when a U.S. plane on anti- 
snbmarme patrol was shot down by Communist anti-aircraft fire 
some 20 miles south-west of the Tachens , another plane was hit, 
bnt landed safely Vice-Admiral I^ide announced after the incident 
that the lost aircraft — ^whose crew were rescued hy an American 
destroyer — ^had made an error m navigration. 

The U.S. Seventh Fleet, in a communique issued on Feb. 13, 
said that it had employed 132 vessels and 400 aircraft m covering: 
the evacuation, and that it had taken off 10,000 Nationalist troops, 
4,000 guerillas, 14,500 civilians, and 40,000 tons of military equipment 
and supplies. 

Shortly after the completion of the evacuation the Communist 
New China News Agency announced on Feb. 13 that the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army had ‘‘liberated Tachen, 
Yushan, and Peishan islands,” that all “ enemy-occupied ” 
islands off the Chekiang coast had now been “liberated,” 
except the southernmost, Nanchisan island, and that the 
“liberation ” of the islands had “ created favourable conditions 
for the liberation of Taiwan (Formosa) and other coastal 
islands.” Earlier (Feb. 7) the Chmese Commxmist radio had 
described the U.S. assistance in the evacuation of the Tachens 
as a “ war provocation agamst the People’s Republic of China ” 
and “ a grave threat to the peace of the Far East.” 

Evacuation of Nanchi Islands. 

The Nanchi Islands (of which Nanchisan is the most import- 
ant), south of the Tachens and some 130 miles north of Formosa, 
were evacuated by the Chmese Nationalists on Feb. 23-25, 
about 6,000 troops and some 2,500 civilians being taken off. 
The evacuation, which was carried out despite repeated 
Nationalist assertions that the islands would be defended at 
all costs, was effected without assistance from U.S. forces. The 
islands were occupied by the Chinese Communist forces on 
Feb. 26. 

Defence of Matsu and Quemoy. 

Following their occupation of the Tachen and Nanchi 
Islands, the Chinese Communists renewed their attac]^ on 
the Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy and Matsu, the most 
important islands remaining in Nationalist hands besides 
Formosa and the Pescadores. The Nationalists reinforced their 
garrisons on the two islands, and by mid-March were reported 
to have more than 60,000 troops on Quemoy alone, whilst the 
Coi^unto, who on March 25 annoxmeed that they were 
withdrawing a further six divisions from North Korea into 


China, were reported to be Sofeps m Fukien Province 

on the mainland opposite the islands. It was also reported 
that the Commuttl^ h^ brotigiit up heavy artillery pieces 
opposite Quemoy, puttmg the^tmble of the island within range 
of heavy artillery fire. 

An attempted assaxilt by 40 Cornmumst motorised junks on 
Kaoteng Island (m the Matsu group) was driven off on March 4, whilst 
on March 14 the Nationalists announced that their aircraft had 
destroyed three Communist gunboats and seven armed junks west 
of Wu YuJsland, south-east of Amoy ; apart from these engagements 
there was little activity during February and March except for 
exchanges of gunfire between Quemoy and the mainland opposite 
and Nationalist air attacks on Communist shipping. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government contmually reiterated 
their intention to defend Matsu and Quemoy and not to 
evacuate them, but opmion among the Western Powers remained 
divided. In Britain, Sir Winston Churchill stated on Feb. 23 
that there was “ a great deal of difference ” between 
coastal islands of Chma and the island of Formosa, whilst 
Sir Anthony Eden suggested on March 8 that the Nationalists 
should withdraw from all the coastal islands (see 14100 A). 
In the United States, on the other hand, where a number of 
leading Republicans argued that U.S. forces should go to the 
assistance of the Nationalists if Quemoy and Matsu were 
attacked, both President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles refused 
to say what U.S. policy would be m that eventuality. In 
Canada, Mr. Lester Pearson (Minister for External A&irs) 
declared on March 24 that he did not consider a conflict over 
Quemoy or the Matsus “ to be a situation requiring any 
Canadian intervention in support of the Chinese Nationalist 
regime.” The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, stated on 
Feb. 25 that the offshore islands were “ obviously ” parts of 
China and should be immediately evacuated by the Nationalists. 
The attitude of the various Governments is summarized 
below. 

Nationalist China. General Cbiang Kai-shek stated at a press 
conference on Feb. 14 that it had been made “ perfectly clear ** that 
the U S.A. would defend the Matsn and Quemoy islands, as these 
two outposts were vital to the defence of Formosa itself. In no case, 
he said, would they be abandoned to the enemy. Similar statements 
were made by the Nationalist Foreign Minister (Mr. Yeh) on Feb. 18 
and Feb. 25, and by the Prime Minister (Mr. Yui) on March 11. 

Britain. Sir Wmston Churchill, in his statement, said that, as 
there was no question of Britain being mvolved militarily in the 
defence of the coastal islands, “we should be careful of what advice 
we offer to our friends and allies on it.” “ The decision on whether 
or when these particular islands should he evacuated,” he continued, 
** is not one the burden of which falls upon this Government, and we 
must recognize the natural preoccupations of other Governments who 
are immediately affected by the threatened attack from Communist 
China. This is especially true at a time when the Chmese Communists 
keep stridently asserting that the islands are to be regarded as a 
stepping stone to the seizure of Formosa itself, with all that that 
must mean for the Chinese Nationalists, who have been given shelter 
and protection there by the U S.A , and to whom the U.S.A. are 
bound.” 

United States. Mr. Dulles made an important statement on the 
U.S attitude when he addressed the Foreign Pobey Association in 
New York on Feb. 16. Speaking of the U.S mutual defence treaty 
with the Chmese Nationalists he said that it was important to note 
that the treaty, except where it related to U S territories, covered 
only the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores, and an armed attack 
against them He also drew attention to the fact that U S. armed 
forces had not been used to help the Chinese Nationalists retam the 
Tachen islands, but had in fact helped them to evacuate the islands 
and regroup their forces, thus avoiding “ a bloody and wasteful 
battle which would have inflamed public emotions.” The U.S.A. 
and Nationalist Chma had thus made an important oontnhution to 
the cause of peace. 

** It has been suggested,” Mr. Dulles went on, “ that the Chinese 
Nationalists should go further and surrender to the Chmese Com- 
munists coastal positions which the Communists need to stage their 
announced attack on Formosa It is doubtful that this would serve 
either the cause of peace or the cause of freedom. The Chinese 
Communists have been the imtiators of violence in this area. They 
have already formally declared their intention to take Formosa by 
force If the Chmese Nationahsta now obhge hy making it easier for 
the Chinese Communists to conquer Formosa, will they be less apt 
to do so ? I gravely doubt it. The Umted States has no commitment 
and no purpose to defend the coastal islands as such I repeat, as 
such. The basic purpose is to assure that Formosa and the Pescadores 
will not be forcibly taken over by the Chmese Communists ” After 
referring to the Chinese Communists* declared mtention of taking 
Formosa by force and using the coastal islands as a means to this 
end, Mr Dulles said . “ We shall he alert to subsequent Chinese 
Communist actions, rejecting for ourselves any initiative of warlike 
deeds. It is hardly to be expected, of course, that the Chmese Com- 
munists will renounce their ambitions However, might they not 
renounce their efforts to realize their goals by force ? ” 

Senator Knowland, the Republican leader in the Senate, declared 
on March 28 that he thought Quemoy and Matsu should be defended 
no matter what the cost “ unless we are prepared to see all of Asia 
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go down the dram ” A similar statement in faTOur of holding 
Onemoy and Matsu was made on the same day by Senator Bridges, 
^lairman of the Senate Republican Policy Connnittee, who added 
that he had heard m an informal way that President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles will so decide ” 

President Eisenhower himself, answering questions at his press 
conference on March 30 about reports that the Chmese Communists 
planned to attack Quemoy and Matsu m mid-Apnl, ruled out any 
further U S. commitments, but gaye a warning that the surrender 
of the two islands would have to be weighed against the “ disastrous 
impact” which such a pohcy would have on the morale of the 
Nationalist forces on Formosa. Asked if he thought that it would he 
possible to hold Formosa if Quemoy and Matsu were lost, the President 
answered that a “ terrific harden ” would fall on the forces and people 
of Formosa, and added that high moral© was essential. “ You have 
to have something to believe m if you’re gomg to fight,” he said. 
“ We must be careful not to weaken or destroy their morale. That 
IS always a military factor when you talk about surrendering this 
place or that.” 

Nevertheless he called upon Americans to be patient and strong 
in. your patience,” lest the country be tempted into believing that 
the tune had come for it to attack first m order to forestall an inevit- 
able and immment aggression, and gave a warning that “ the cause 
of peace will not be served by making further commitments in that 
area, that is, commitments of mtention.” (The reports in Washington 
about an impending Ohmese Communist attack on Matsu and Quemoy 
had onginated in remarks made to reporters on March 24 by Admiral 
Carney, Chief of Naval Operations.) 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, C--in-C of the XJ.S. Pacific Fleet, visited 
Matsu on March 6 to inspect defences. He stated on March 7 that 
“ if the Dmted States is willing, we can defend anything against 
the Commumsts.” 

Canada. Mr. Lester Pearson, stating the Canadian position on the 
question, said that he thought a distmction, politically and strate^c- 
ally, could be made between Formosa and the coastal islands. I 
do not consider a conflict over Quemoy or the Matsus to he a situation 
requirmg any Canadian intervention in support of the Chm^e 
Nationalist regime,” he declared. ** The fact that we have no commit- 
ments does not mean that we have no concern. We have a deep and 
abidiirg concern because of considerations which make isolation from 
these questions well-nigh impossible. Canadians undemtod and 
accept the inescapable interdependence of Canada and the XT.S.A. 
in the policies required for our joint secunty and the preservation 
of peace. It does not mean that whenever the TJ.S.A. is engaged m 
any kind of war we are at war. It does not mean that we mu^ 
participate m limited or peripheral war, although the danger otmou 
war spreading gives us the right to express our concern. I have 
personally made known our serious doubts and anxieties to Mr. Di^es 
and have received from him a fuU statement of the American position 

and the reasons why it has been adopted ” Mr. Pearson that 

it would be tragic if widespread hostilities were to develop o^r 
Quemoy and Matsu, as the two islands “ are in effect of the 
mainland, and their strat^c role wonld seem to be more impor^t 
in the defence of the mainland against attack than in offensive action 
against Formosa and the Pescadores.” He concluded by saying that 
his main fear was that ” even limited intervention by the U.S.A. 
might have a chain reaction with unforeseen consequences, which 
would cause the conflict to spread far beyond the locality where 
it began.” 

India. Mr. Nehru, who referred to Matsu and Quemoy in the 
course of a speech on foreign affairs to the House of the People, 
said : “ There is hardly a country which does not recogmze that the 
offshore islands, notably Quemoy and Matsu, are obviously and 
definitely parts of China . . . They are a few miles— five miles or ten 
Tnfifts — ^beyond the shore. And no country can tolerate any^ enen^ 
sitting ten miles from their shore, bombarding them aU the time. It 
IS an intolerable situation. Therefore, it is almost generally recognized 
that those islands should immediately be evacuated and taken 
possession of by the Government of the mainlaaid. But that has 
not heen done . . 

New Zealand Cease-fire Proposals. - Adjournment 
of Security Council Debate. 

As a result of the rejection by the Chinese Communist 
Government of the Security Council’s invitation to send a 
delegate to discuss New Zealand’s cease-fire proposals (see 
page 14020), the Council accepted on Feb. 14 a British proposal 
that debate on the matter should be adjourned. At the same 
time it refused, by 10 votes to one (the Soviet Union), to 
consider the Soviet resolution complaining against U.S. acts of 
aggression ” against Communist China, or to upon the 
renewed Soviet contention that Nationalist China should be 
replaced on the Security Coimcil by a delegate from Communist 
China. 

The British delegate. Sir Pierson Dixon, proposing that the debate 
on the matter be adjourned, said that the British Government was 
in. consultation with other Governments and would welcome any 
constructive step. He thought that the attitude of the 
Govemment was ” unhelpful, to say the least, but that there 
was no point m rushing matters. For New Zealand, Sir Leslie Monroe 
said that hia Government ” profoundly deplores” the Chmese 
Communist reply to the Oounoil's mvitation, bat would not relax 
Its efforts to end a situation, the dangers of which ” are now obvious 
to all ” He added that it was idle to pretend that the Chinese 


Commumst attitude has not made the attainment of a cease-fire 
more difficult.” After Dr. Tsiang (Nationalist Chma) had urged the 
Council to muster enough courage to face the monstrous fact of 
intemational Communism in the Far East/’ the Soviet delegate, 
M. Sobolev, again urged adoption of the Soviet resolution. AH the 
talk about a cease-fire, he said was mtended only to cover up the 
** aggressive intent ” of the U S.A , the danger of whose ” a^essive 
act*? ” was on the increase , he referred in this connexion to the cover 
afforded by the V S, fleet for the redeployment of Nationalist forces 
[i.e. the evacuation of the Tachens] and to the shooting down of the 
U S. aircrafc after it had invaded (Chinese air space. 

Mr Lodge affirmed that the XJ.S A. sincerely desired the ending 
of a situation which clearly endangered peace, and that in the XJ.S. 
view the Secunty Council should continue its efforts towards that 
objective. He emphaticaHy demed the charges made by the Soviet 
delegate, which he called “the same trumped-up Communist 
mythology that has become so familiar to the world. ” and pomted 
out that M Sobolev in his speech had completely disregarded the 
proposal for a cessation of hostilities 

Soviet Proposal for lo-Power Conference on Formosa, 

Following discussions m Moscow between the British 
Ambassador (Six William Hayter) and the Soviet Foreign 
Mmister (M. Molotov), and m London between Sir Anthony 
Eden and the Soviet Charg6 d’ Affaires (M. Belokhvostikov), 
the Soviet Government proposed in a Note to ^ Britam on 
Feb. 4 that a 10-Power conference should be called in February 
to consider means of resolving the Formosa question. The 
conference should be convened by Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and India, and should meet either m Shanghai or New Delhi ; 
the other countries represented should be Communist China, 
France, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the United 
States. The British Foreign Office, however, in a statement 
issued on Feh. 12, expressed the view that any meeting on the 
question of Formosa would not have any useful result if 
Nationalist China were excluded, and that such a meeting 
should m any case “be organized in a form acceptable to 
the United Nations.” 

The Soviet proposal, the text of which was published on Feb. 12, 
reiterated that the present situation had resulted from the seixom 
of Formosa and the Pescadores by the United States with the aid. 
of Ohiang Hai-shek ” and referred to the rejection of its resolutions 
m. the Security Council for the admission of Communist CJhina to 
the XT N “ The unwillmgness of the U.S A. and Britain ... to 
take mto account this just and lawful demand of the People’s Republic 
of China,” it continued, ” makes it impossible lawfully and impaHially 
to consider in the Security Council the question of the situation of 
Formosa and other Chinese islands, and the adoption by it of proper 
measures towards lessenmg the tension in that area and protecting 
the national rights of the People’s RepubHc of China. With the aim 
of strengthening peace and lessenmg mtemational tension in the 
Far East, the Soviet Government in the circumstances consider that 
it would be expedient to try and find other ways which would facilitate 
the settlement of the question . . ” After listing the 10 countries 
which should participate in the proposed conference the Note declared 
that the proposal “ would comply with the wishes expressed bv Sir 
Anthony Eden regarding the need for jomt efforts by Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. for solving unsettled international problems.” 

The British Foreign Office statement was worded as follows : 
“ . . . H.M. Government have given the JSovietl proposal serious 
examination. It was discussed with the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London, and the U.S. Govemment were informed. 
Pending further exploration of the proposal, H.M. Govemment made 
certain observations to the Soviet Govemment. Their first comment 
related to the composition of the conference which, as proposed by 
M. Molotov, does not appear to be representative. In particular, 
they note that the Chmese Nationalist authorities in Formosa are 
to be excluded. H.M. Govemment are convmced that a conference 
that did not include both of the two parties most directly concerned 
could not have a useful result Their second comment was that the 
position of the U.N. should not be overlooked. In the opimon of 
H.M. Govemment it is desirable that any meeting for the discussion 
of the situation in the area of the coastal islands and Formosa should 
he oiganized in a form acceptable to the U.N. Finally, H.M. Govem- 
ment stressed once more their earnest hope that all concerned will 
continue to use their best endeavours to stop the fighting in the area 
and to reduce the risk of incidents which might have serious con- 
sequences. HM. Govemment asked for the views of the Soviet 
Govemment on these points and their reply has not yet been received.” 

Sir Anthony Eden stated in the House of Commons on Feb. 14 
that the exchanges with the Soviet Government were not yet closed, 
and that he would make a farther statement as soon as possible. 
Sir Winston Churchill, who was asked in the House of Commons on 
March 31 by Mr. Fenner Brookway (Lab.) whether, In view of the 
deterioration of the Far Eastern situation, it could he suggested to 
President Eisenhower that there should be a meeting of the heads 
of the TJ.S.A. , Britain, France, the Soviet Umon, and India to seek 
ways of preventing an extension of hostilities in the Formosa area, 
replied : “ H.M. Govemment are prepared to examine any proposa:te 
which are likely to prevent an extension of hostilities in the area . . .” 
He agreed, however, with Sir Anthony Eden’s statement of March 8 
that the necessary conditions had not yet been brought about where 
progress could be made at such a conference. 
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U,S. Senate Approval of Defence Treaty with 
Nationalist China. 

The U.S. Senate approved the mutual defence treaty with 
Nationalist China on Feb. 9 by 64 votes to six, the dissentmg 
votes be mg cast by Senators Chavez, Gore, Kefauver, and 
Lehman (Dem.). Senator Langer (Rep.), and Senator Morse 
(then Ind.). Before the final vote two amendments by Senator 
Morse were defeated : (1) stipulating that the treaty was not 
to be interpreted as giving support to Nationalist claims to 
ultimate sovereignty over Formosa (rejected by 57 \otes to 11) ; 
(2) specifically excluding Matsu, Quemoy, and the other coastal 
islands from the defence area of the treaty (defeated by 60 
votes to 10). 

British Labour Party Resolution on Formosa. 

The National Executive Committee of the British Labour 
Party adopted a resolution on Feb. 23 in which it outlined the 
basis for a settlement of the Formosa situation as follows : 

(1 ) The first step towards such a settlement should he a cessation 
of hostilities upon both sides and evacuation of all the offshore islands 
by the Chinese Nationalist forces. The National Executive committee 
urge the Government to make it clear to the U S. Administration 
that it could not reckon on any military assistance from Britain in 
hostilities connected with the offshore islands, and to exert their 
influence with the U S.A. to obtain the withdrawal of Nationalist 
troops from those Islands. 

(2) The admission of the Peking representative to the U.N is an 
essential part of a Far Eastern settlement. Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores should be neutralized by international guarantee and placed 
under U.N. administration and protection which will ensure that in 
due course the people of those islands shall be free to make their own 
choice without intimidation from either side. This will Involve the 
withdrawal of Chlang Kai-shek and his prmcipal supporters. 

(3) The National Executive Committee call on the Government 
to seek acceptance of such a settlement by both the XJ.S.A and the 
Chinese People’s Bepnblic.” 

Increased U.S. Aid to Nationalist China. 

The U.S. Foreign Operations Admmistration announced m 
Washmgton on March 13 that it was allocating a further 
^8,000,000 to Nationalist Chma for the defence of Formosa. 
The new allocation, which included $3,000,000 for technical 
co-operation, was made available from the special $700,000,000 
fund “ for the support of forces of nations m the area of South- 
East Asia,” and brought the total of U.S. aid to Formosa since 
July 1, 1954 to $138,000,000. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - U.N. Information Centre, London - Soviet Weekly 
- The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 14081 A $ 14017 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Stassen appointed 
Special Assistant to President on Disarmament Problems. 

Mr, Harold Stassen, head of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, was appointed by President Eisenhower on March 19 
to a newly-created post of Special Assistant to the President 
on disarmament problems, with Cabinet rank, A White House 
statement said that Mr. Stassen would contmue as head of the 
F.O.A. until the Administration’s foreign aid proposals had 
been presented to Congress- In his new post he would “ take 
into account the full implications of new weapons now in the 
possession of other nations as well as the United States, con- 
sider future probabilities of armaments, and weigh the views 
of the military, the civilians, and the officials of our Government 
and of other Governments.” The statement added that the 
President’s decision to create the new post had been prompted 
by the fact that the current disarmament discussions in London 
had ‘‘resulted m no progress and no clear thinking on this 
subject.” The appointment of Mr. Stassen was the first 
occasion in any country that a Minister of Cabinet rank had 
been appomted to deal solely with disarmament problems. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep* 
Disarmament, ^3993 A ; Mr. Stassen, 13115 A.) 

B. TURKEY. — Aircraft Gift to Jordan. 

The Turkish Grand National Assembly unanimously approved 
on Feb. 11 a proposal for the presentation of three Tmrkish 
military aircraft to the Jordanian Government, as a gesture 
of friendship to that country. The aircraft were handed over 
on March 1. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep* Turkish»Arab 

Relations, 141:05 A.) 

C. CORRIGENDUM* Through a regrettable error it was 
stated in report 14105 A (Middle East Defence), in the 11^ 
paragraph in the first column of page 14105, that the treaty 
liad been ratified by the two Houses of the Syrian Parliament. 
This should, of course, have read “ by the two Houses of the 
Iraqi Parliament.” (Ed. K,C.A.) 


D. JAMAICA. — General Elections. - Victory for Mr. 
Manley*s People’s National Party. 

Gfeneral elections were held in Jamaica on Jan. 12 and 
resulted in a victory for the People's National Party, led by 
Irir. Norman Manley, which w^on IS of the 32 contested seats, 
compared with 14 won by 3Ir. Bustamante’s Jamaica Labour 
Party. At the dissolution the J.L.P. held 17 seats, the P.N.P. 14, 
and there was one Independent, This was the third general 
election to be held m Jamaica since the granting of virtual 
self-government, under Crown supervision, in November, 
1944, and the first since the introduction of the ministerial 
system in 1953 (see 12931 C), Although Mr. Bustamante (who 
had been m office uninterruptedly smee 1944) retained his seat, 
three of his Mmisters were defeated — JMr. D. B. Sangster 
(Fmance, and Leader of the House), Mr. J. A. McPherson 
(Labour), and Mr L. C. Bloomfield (Communications and 
Works). 

The Jamaica Labour Paity is anti-Socialist, drawing 
its support chiefly from the agricultural workers and enjoying 
the approval of most of the business community. The People’s 
National Party, ’which was originally modelled on the British 
Labour Party, favours a moderate Socialism and draws its 
support from the middle classes and from the groups of workers 
who have jomed the National Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Manley (a 61-year-old barrister and cousm of Mr. 
Bustamante) stated on Jan. 13 that his Government would 
work for complete self-Government m the shortest possible 
time ,* encourage the investment of foreign capital in Jamaica 
and guarantee it “ fair play ” ; and intensiJ^^ agrieultmral 
development m the island. — (Times - Commonwealth Survey) 

(Prev. rep. 10791 B.) 

E. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

It was announced in Dublin on March 29 that Mr. Brian 

Gallagher, Mmister to Sweden and Norway, had been appomted 
Ambassador to Australia in succession to Dr. T. J. Kiernan, 
who would become Irish Mmister to Germany. 

Dr. Kieman bad been on leave for the past six montbs follcwing 
the Constitutional difficulties ansing' out of the disa^eement between 
the Australian and Irish Governments as to whether the proposed 
new Australian Ambassador should be accredited to ** Ireland ” (as 
demanded by Duhlm) or to the Irish Republic ” (as proposed by 
Canberra). In consequence, the Australian Government had decided 
not to appoint a new Ambassador in Dublin and to be represented 
only by a 0harg6 d’AJffiaares, but it was pomted out in Dublin that 
the appointment of a new Irish Ambassador to Australia indicated 
that no change was contemplated by the Irish Government in its 
attitude towards Australia. In Canberra it was stated on March 29 
that the new Insh ambassadorial appointment would not reopen 
the qnestion of Australian representation in Dublin.” 

Earlier, on Jan. 31, it had been announced that Mr. Leo T. 
McCauley, Irish Mmister to Spam, had been appointed 
Ambassador of the Irish Republic to Canada, succeeding Mr. 
Sean Murphy, and that Mr. McCauley would himself be 
succeeded m Madrid by Dr. M. A. L. Ryme, legal adviser in 
the Department of External Affairs. — (Irish Times, Dublin - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 
Dipl. Appts*, 13920 A; Credentials Dispute, 13466 B.) 

F. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Princess Margaret* s 
Caribbean Tour. 

H.R.H. Prmcess Margaret made a month’s official tour of 
the British West Indies from Feb. 1 to March 2. Leaving 
London on Jan. 31 m the B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser Canopm she 
visited Trinidad on Feb. 1-5, Tobago on Feb. 5, Grenada on 
Feb. 6-7, St. Vmcent on Feb. 8, Barbados on Feb. 9-12, Antigua 
on Feb. 14-15, St. Kitts on Feb. 16, Jamaica on Feb. 19-24, 
and the Bahamas on Feb. 27-March 2, her journey between 
the Caribbean islands bemg made aboard the Royal yacht 
Britannia. Princess Margaret arrived back in London in the 
Canopys on March 3, and on March 8 was officially welcomed 
home at a luncheon given in her honour at the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mayor of London. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Princess Margaret^ 13200 B.) 

G. CANADA. — Population. 

The Bureau of Statistics announced on March 1 that the 
population of Canada on Jan. 1, 1955, numbered 15,439,000, 
an mcrease of 404,000 or 2.7 per cent over the 1954 figure. 
This compared with increases of 386,000 (2.6 per cent) and 
888,000 (2,7 per cent) in 1958 and 1952 respectively. 
(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 12175 C.) 

H. ALBANIA. — ^Ending of State of War with Germany* 

The Albanian Telegraph Agency annoimced on March 18 
that Albania had officially ended its state of war with Gennany. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14111 B.) 
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EEESrNTG S CONTEaCPOEAEY ABCH IVE S 


Marcli 26— AprH 2 , 1955 


A. BALKAN PACT. — First Meeting of Permanent 
ConnciL - Agreements on Formation of Balkan Consulta- 
tive Assembly and Postal Communications. - Greek- 
Turkisb River Regulation Agreement. 

The first meeting of the Permanent Council of the three 
member-countries of the Balkan Alliance Treaty was held 
in Ankara from Feb. 28 - March 2. The meeting was attended 
by the Greek, Turkish, and Yugoslav Foreign Ministers (M. 
Stephanopoulos, Professor Kopndu, and M. Koca Popovich), 
as well as by the Turkish Prime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister (MM. Menderes and Zorlu). 

An official conummiqxi^ Issued on March 3 stressed the ** complete 
cordiality and mutual confidence in wMch the meeting had taken 
place, and said that one of its prmcipal results had been the conclusion 
of an agreement for the establishment of a Balkan Consultative 
Ai^embly. The Ministers, the statement went on, had exanamed the 
international situation in the light of developments since the Bled 
conference in August 1954, and had come to the conclusion that 
there was no need to revise the declaration issued after the Bled 
meeting to the effect that the dangers of war had diminished as a 
result of the relaxation of international tension. Nevertheless, they 
had agreed that it was necessary, in order to brmg abont conditions 
of lasting peace, to continue their countries’ efforts to consolidate 
their defensive power, and at the same time ** to endeavour through 
all suitable political means to make use of the favourable conditioiis 
for improving the international situation.” 

Various measures had also been taken to strengthen tripartite 
co-operation, and it had been noted with satisfaction that “ important 
success ** had been achieved in this respect. ** Keeping firmly in mind 
the need for developing and implementing these agreements [the 
Ankara agreement and the Bled alliance treaty], “ both in the sphere 
of defence and in the economic, technical, cultural, and other spheres,” 
the Ministers had decided to call in the near future a tripartite 
economic conference in order to examine the conditions and possi- 
hilities of mutual economic co-operation ; had also agreed to devote 
special attention to the work of their economic experts in the examina- 
tion of common economic problems within the Economic Commission 
for Europe ; and had decided to set up in the near future a joint 
commission to work out the draft for the establishment of an Institute 
of Balkan Studies. 

The agreement on the setting up of a Balkan Consultative 
Assembly contained the following provisions : 

(a) The Assembly, as the joint organization of the three countries, 
would have the task of ** examining all means of developing co-opera- 
tion between them with the aim of ensuring peace and safeguarding 
their common interests, as well as achieviiig the well-being of the 
three peoples in all spheres of their mutual relations.” 

(5> The Assembly would submit to the three Governments, through 
the Permanent Council, recommendations and proposals for the 
attainment of these aims, and might also make suggestions regarding 
questions of general importance, whilst the Permanent Council might 
submit to the Assembly for examination all questions on which it 
considered it necessary to seek the Assembly*s advice. 

(c> The Assembly would consist of 20 members from each of the 
Parliaments of the three countries and would take its decisions by a 
maaority vote of all the members of each national group present ; 
members of the Permanent Council might take part in Its work, but 
without having a vote. 

(d) The mandate of the Assembly would be for two years, after 
whteh new appointmeuts would be made. It would r^ularly meet 
once a year, but could be convened in special session if necessary. Its 
meetings would be held in the capitals or other cities of the three 
countries in rotation. 

(«> When the agreement came into force the three Governments 
would set up within a month a tripartite commission to draw up the 
Assembly’s constitution, which would then be submitted to each 
Government for approvM- 

On his return to Belgrade M. Popovich made a statement on 
the results of the meeting. 

” The basic meaning of tripartite oo-operatlon,” he said, is to 
contribute to the pacification of the international situation by making 
effective use of all existing possibilities to that end. In keeping with 
the changes in the international situation, and bearing in mind what 
we have already achieved through our co-operation, it is obvious that 
the ways and means of achieving that end cannot always be the same, 
with the emphasis always laid on certain particular aspects. It Is thus 
clear that in the present conditions the main stress cannot be placed 
on military measures, especially if those measures emerged as support 
to a bloc policy about which Yugoslavia’s attitude is well known. In 
view of the fact that the Ankara conference has drawn us closer to this 
aim, which I admit is not a modest one but which is nevertheless 
realistic, and in view of the fact that it has strengthened our con- 
vlotion of the usefulness of our co-operation channelled in this 
direction, we have good reason to be satisfied with its results.” 

An agreement on postal communications between Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia was signed on March 19, providing 
inier aUa for a reduction of postal and telephone tariffs in 
order to stimulate communications between the three countries. 

Earlier, on Feb. 20, the Turkish and Greek Ministers of 
Public Works, respectively M. Zeytinoglu and M. Karamanlis, 
had signed an agreement in Istanbul providing for the joint 
execution of works for the regularization of the rivers Maritza 
mid Tunja, whidh form the boundary lines between Greece and 


Turkey in Thrace- These works, which will control floods and 
irrigate large tracts of fertile land on both sides, are to be 
completed m five years at a total cost equivalent to about 
£12,000,000. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Turkish Embassy, 
London - Tunes) (Prev. rep. 13999 B.) 

B. MALTA- — Elections. - Labour Party Victory. - 
Government formed by Mr. MintofiF. 

General elections were held in Malta on Feb. 26-28, following 
the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly on Dec. 18, 1954. 

Dr, Borg Olivier’s Cabmet (which was based on a coalition 
between Dr. Olivier’s Nationalist Party and Dr. Boffa’s Malta 
Workers’ Party) had been defeated in the Assembly on Nov. 23 
by 20 votes to 19, on a motion for the adjournment of the 
House moved by Mr. Dommie Mintoff, leader of the Malta 
Labour Party. The defeat of the Government followed the 
defection of Mr. J. J, Cole, deputy leader of the Workers’ Party 
and Minister of Emigration and Labour, who resigned from 
both the Cabinet and the Workers’ Party on Nov. 18 on 
accoimt of differences with the Prime Minister on the policy 
to be followed towards the British Government’s offer to 
transfer responsibility for Maltese affairs from the Colonial 
Office to the Home Office. After Dr. Olivier and Mr. Mintoff 
had both failed to form a new Administration which could 
command the support of a majority, the Governor (Major- 
General Sir Robert Laycock) issued a proclamation dissolving 
the Assembly. 

The elections were contested by the Labour Party, the Nationalist 
Party, and the conservative Progressive Constitutional Party, led 
by Miss Mabel Strickland ; the executive of the Workers’ Party had 
decided not to put forward any candidates. The Labour candidates 
included a nunaber of former members of the Workers’ and Constitu- 
tional parties, among them Mr, Cole and Mrs. de Trafford, a sister 
of Miss Strickland. The Labour Party’s election manifesto, published 
on Jan. 16, advocated the ** gradual incorporation of Malta into the 
political, financial, and social institutions of the British Isles under 
a 20-yeax plan to turn Malta into an integral part of Great Britain, 
with representatives at Westminster and enough saf^uards to keep 
intact the full rights and privileges of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
It also proposed that Malta, like Northern Ireland, should retain 
its own Parliament ; promised that the Labour Party if returned 
would submit its plan for integration to a national referendum; 
and suggested as an alternative to this plan Malta’s secession from 
the Commonwealth and the conclusion of a 20-year treaty of friend- 
ship with Britain. The Nationalist Party, on the other hand, 
advocated Dominion status for Malta Inside the Commonwealth. 

The elections, which were held under the proportional 
representation system, resulted in a victory for the Labour 
Party, the distribution of seats bemg as follows ; 



1954 

1953 

Malta Labour Party . . 

23 

19 

Nationalist Party 

17 

18 

Malta Workers’ Party 

DC 

3 

Progressive Constitutional Party 

0 

0 


* Did not contest the elections. 


Dr. Olivier resigned on March 8, and on the Governor’s 
invitation Mr. Mintoff formed a new Government on March 10, 
with the following membership : Mr. Mintoff, Prime Mmister 
and Finance ; Mr. J. E, Mercer, Works ; Dr. A. V. Hyzler, 
Health and Social Services ; Mr. F. Bonaci, Industry and 
Commerce ; Miss A. Barbara (the first woman to hold Cabmet 
office in Malta), Education ; Dr. J. Cassar, Justice ; Mr. 
J. J. Cole, Posts and Agriculture ; Mr. E- C. Tabone, Emigration 
and Labour. 

The new Assembly was opened on March 21, in the presence 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. In the Speech from the Throne 
Sir Robert Laycock announced that the Government had 
appointed a National Employment Board to ensure the fair 
and impartial allocation of employment, and proposed to 
promote emigration, to increase old age and other pensions, 
to extend full time education to all primary school children, 
and to undertake a programme of school building. As the 
funds made available by the British Government for capital 
expenditure were running out, the Government would engage 
an expert economist to advise them, not only on the economic 
aid that they could legitimately claun from the Government 
of Britain, hut also on the shape it could take to fit in with the 
Labour Government’s well-known views on the Home Office 
offer.” One of the Government’s major tasks in the next few 
months, he added, would be “ the preparation of Malta’s case 
and its submission at the London talks.” 

Mr. Hopkinson, the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
told the House of Commons on March 16 that the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, hoped to have round-table talks 
with Maltese party leaders in the next two or three months to 
discuss “ the so-called Home Office offer and related topics.” 
(Times - New Commonwealth)(Prev. rep. ^$664 C j 13475 B.) 


March 26 — April 2 , 1955. 


keesikg’s contompobaby abchives 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Dispute over DIssolutiou of Con- 
stitueut Assembly. - Siud Court’s Ruling reversed by 
Federal Court. - Governor-General’s Emergency Powers 
Ordinance.- Preparations for Formation of West Pakistan. 

Hearings started on March 1 before the Federal Court of 
Pakistan on the appeal of the Government of Pakistan against 
the decision of the Sind Chief Court of Feb. 9, which declared 
the Governor-General’s proclamation of Oct. 24, 1954, dis- 
solving the Pakistan Constituent Assembly to be illegal, and 
held that the five members of the Central Government who 
were not members of the Assembly were not entitled to exercise 
their ministerial offices. 

The Chief Justice, JMr. Mohammed Munir, declared on 
March 3 that the question presented for judicial determination 
was a political issue, that it would therefore be better for the 
parties to reach a settlement about the question of dissolution 
among themselves, and that meanwhile the hearings could 
proceed. As a compromise solution it was suggested that the 
Government might hold a general election at an early date and 
that the Constituent Assembly should agree to dissolve itself. 

Private negotiations were accordingly held in Lahore between 
the Advocate-General, Mr. Fayyas All Khan, representmg the 
Government, and Mr. Chundngar, counsel for Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, the President of the dissolved Constituent Assembly, 
but although the Ministers of Fmanee, the Interior, and Law 
(respectively Mr. Mohammad Ali, Major-General Iskander 
Mirza, and Mr. Suhrawardy) w^ent to Lahore to take part m 
the discussions, the talks failed as Mr. Tamizuddm’s authority 
to speak for the other Assembly members could not be 
established. 

After further hearmgs the Court announced on March 21, 
by four votes to one, that it accepted the Federal Government's 
appeal against the judgment of the Sind Chief Court; it 
accordingly set aside this judgment and ordered that both 
writs of mandamus and quo warranto be recalled. The text of 
the Federal Court’s Order was as follows : 

“ We hold that the Constituent Assembly, when it functions under 
jsub-section (1) of Section 8 of the Indiau Independence Act, 1947, 
acts as a L^islature of the Donunion within the meanmg of Section 6 
of that Act ; that under sub -section (3) of the latter the assent of 
the Gov^or-General is necessary to all legislation by the Legislature 
of the Bominion ; that smce Section 223-tf of the Government of 
India Act, under which the Chief Court of Sind assumed jurisdiction 
to issue the writs, had not received such assent, it is not yet law and 
that therefore that Court had no jurisdiction to issue the writs. We 
accept the appeal, set aside the judgment of the Chief Court of Sind, 
and recall both the writs. The parties will hear their own costs 
throughout.*' _ „ 

Regarding the question of the Govemor-General*s power of 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, the Chief Justice said, in 
reply to Mr. Chundrigar : “ We purposely did not go into this 
que^ion.** 

Justices Akram, Sharif, and Rehman agreed with the Chief Justice, 
whilst the dissenting opinion was given by Mr. Justice Cornelius. 

Commenting on the Federal Court’s decision, Mr. Suhrawardy 
said on March 21 that the judgment had saved Pakistan from 
“ the danger of disturbances and chaos,” which would inevitably 
have followed the “ foisting ” on the country of a Constituent 
Assembly which the people did not want. He also said that 
the judgment ruled out the possibility of “naked military 
dictatorship,” and stated that the Government would now 
summon without delay a convention of representatives elected 
by the existing Provincial Legislatures to frame a new Con- 
stitution and to pass the one-unit plan for West Pakistan. 
General elections would then be ordered as soon as possible. 

It was officially pomted out in Karachi on March 22 that 
more than 45 Acts on the Statute Book stood invalid for lack 
of the Governor-General’s assent as a result of the Federal 
Court’s decision that this assent was required for all legislation. 
In view of this situation, and to enable the undisturbed govern- 
ment of the country to contmue, the Governor-General, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammed, issued on March 27 an Emergency Powers 
Ordinance containing the following provisions : 

Validation of Laws. The first part of the Ordinance validated with 
retrospective effect 35 of those laws which had been passed by the 
Constituent Assemhly hut had not received the Governor-General's 
aasent ; it provided that the validated laws were deemed to have 
received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Amendments to Government of India Act. The second part 

(а) provided xnter cilia that “ the Annual Financial Statement when 
authenticated by the signature of the Governor-General shall be 
authority for the expenditure of the several sums specified therein ** ; 

(б) empowered the Governor-General to make such provision as 
seemed to Mrn to be necessary to constitute the Province of West 
Pakistan on a specified date ; and (e) also gave him power as from 
the same date to declare by spedal notification that the Province of 
Fast Bengal ^onld henceforth he named, the Province of Fast 
Pakistan. 


Constitcitioxi* The third part of the Ordinance empowered the 
Governor-General to make such provision as he considered necessary 
for the purpose of framing the Constitution of Pakistan and for other 
matters connected therewith. 

On March 28 the Governor-General issued an Order lasdng 
down that the new Province of West Pakistan should come 
into being as early as possible and not later than May,^ and 
mvestmg the Council for the Admmistration of West Pakist^ 
with powers to take the necessary steps to set up the adminis- 
tration of the new Province. The Council, which had been 
sittmg under the chairmanship of Mr. M. A. Gurmani, the 
former Minister for the Interior, States, and Frontier Regions, 
and now Governor of the Punjab, had earlier in March sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General its report on the devils of the 
new set-up and the necessary adaptation of the a dm i n istration, 
laws, and public services. 

In accordance with the Council’s recommendations, the 
Governor-General’s Order laid down that Lahore would become 
the capital of West Pakistan, whilst a suitable site would be 
developed m the Abbottabad area as a summer capital ; that 
the new Provmce would be divided mto 50 districts grouped 
mto 11 divisions; and that it would comprise the existing 
Provinces of Punjab, the North-West Frontier Provmce, Sind, 
and Baluchistan, as well as the States of Bahawalpur, Khairpur, 
and Baluchistan, and the tribal areas. The new Province would 
have one Governor, one Council of Ministers, one Legislature, 
and one Secretariat ; there would be one High Court at Lahore, 
with benches functioning at Karachi and Peshawar ; and a 
West Pakistan Power and Projects Authority would be set 
up as a semi-autonomous body to deal with hydro-electric 
development, expansion of irrigation, flood control, inland 
navigation, and land reclamation. — (Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - Times) (Prev. rep, Constitutioiial 
Dispute, 14066 A ; West Pakistan, XS 97 ^ A,) 

B. ITALY - UNITED STATES. — Trade and Aid 
Agreements, 

An agreement initiatmg a new system of “ trade and aid^ 
to stimulate Italian exports and employment was signed in 
Rome by Signor Vanoni, the Italian Budget Minister, and Mr. 
Henry J. Tasca, head of the FOA mission m Italy, on Jan. 7. 

The agreement provided for the supply of American coal to Italy, 
in return for which Italy would supply an equivalent value in manu- 
factured goods to other countries to whom U S. aid had been allocated; 
thus countries in theBIiddle East or Africa might, for instance, receive 
Italian-made machinery as part of their aid from the U.S A. 

As regards Italian imports of U.S. coal, the agreement laid down 
that such imports “will not displace normal imports of coal by 
Italy from the U.S.A and from countries friendly to the U-S.A.” 
As Italy normally obtains most of her coal from the XJ.S.A.^ Britain, 
Western Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Poland, this stipulation 
meant that the additional American coal supplies would replace part 
or the whole of the 800,000 tons annually bought by Italy from Poland. 

Under an agreement of Feb. 11, the U.S. A. made available 
a total of $53,000,000 m U.S. aid in support of the Italian 
economy. 

Of the total, $15,520,000 represented new money from U.S. mutual 
security funds to be used to finance Italian cotton imports from tbe 
U.S A., whilst the lire counterpart funds arising from the sale of 
such cotton to Italian manufacturers would be applied to the con- 
stmction of roads and other productive public works in Southern 
Italy. 

The remaining $37,500,000 represented lire counterpart funds 
which had accumulated from Marshal Aid to the Trieste Free Terri- 
tory during the period of Allied military government, the agreement 
providing that these f imds would be used by the Italian Government 
for the benefit of the Trieste economy. 

The agreement was contained in an exchange of letters 
between Signor Scelba, the Italian Prime Minister, and Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, the U.S. Ambassador in Rome. — (Corriere 
della Sera, Milan - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Economic Aid^ 13357 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

It was announced in Canberra on Feb. 23 that Mr. H. A- 
McClure Smith, Australian Minister m Cairo since 1953, had 
been appomted Ambassador to the Netherlands in succession 
to Mr. Alfred Stirlmg. On March 3 it was announced that Mr. 
Stirling would succeed Sir Keith Officer (retiring) as Austrahan 
Ambassador in Pans. — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau) (Prev. rep. 14023 B.) 

D. PANAMA.— Ratification of New U.S.-Panamanian 

*^^^^dent Arias of Panama enacted on March 15 a Bill passed 
by the Panamanian National Assembly ratifying the new 
treaty between Panama and the U.S.A. concerning the U.S. 
use of the Panama Canal.— (New York Times) (14066 B.) 
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keesing’s CONTEMPOEAB-Y abcbives 


Marcli 26 — April 2, 1955. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Estimates, 
1955-56- - The First Lord’s Review. - Strength of Navy. - 
Post-War Naval Ck>nstruction. - Submarine Launchings. 
- Commissioning of “Ark Royal.” - Reclassification of 
Naval OjBficers. 

The Navy Estimates for 1955-56 were published on Feb. 22 
and aie summarized below. 

The net total ot £340,500,000 shown in the Defence Estimates 
Inclnded about £127,000,000 for the bnildmg and repair programme, 
of which £40,000,000 was for new construction. The prmcipal items 
were <1954-55 figures m parentheses) : Hulls and Maehinerj 
£39,600,000 (£50,300,000) ; Armour, Gim Mountings, etc. £12,100,000 
(£9,400,000) ; Aircraft and Repairs £23,100,000 (£24,000,000); Ship 
Repairs, etc. £14,100,000 (£9,500,000); Fuel and Lubricants 
£18,900,000 (£20,500,000) ; Stores, Equipment, etc. £38,400,000 
(£48,400,000) ; Guns, Torpedoes, Mmes, etc. £6,900,000 (£8,300,000) , 
Ammunition £10,800,000 (£15,100,000). 

The Estimates provided for a manpower strei^h of 133,000 on 
April 1, 1955 and a reduction of abont 6,000 dunng the year ; it 
was pointed out that the ‘‘dferturbing decline** m R^gnlar recruiting 
had continued during 1954-55 ; that between 1953 and April 1956 
nearly 25,000 special engagement men would have completed their 
service ; and that although it was intended to place about 5,000 
National Servicemen in the Navy, the number could not he iacreased 
indefinitely as this would involve a disproportionate demand on 
training resources. 

An accompanying memorandum by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, summarizmg “ the role of the Navy m the age of 
thermo-nuclear weapons,’* explained that the concentrated 
main fleets of previous wars would in future conflicts be 
replaced by carriers operatmg the latest aircraft, powerful 
cruisers equipped with guided weapons, submarines, and 
escort vessels to keep the sea lanes clear for supplies. These 
ships, by their ability to disperse and reconcentrate at will, 
would “ provide the strength on which all other naval activities 
depend,” and would form “ a mobile offensive force — elusive 
and hard-hitting— which can he quickly deployed wherever it 
is required.” 

Stressing that although the Navy still had " a sound nucleus of 
strength,” the average age of the fleet was now too high, and that 
the point had been reached when ** a substantial replacement pro- 
gramme is essential,** the memorandum declared that the guided- 
weapon ship would ” effect changes in naval warfare comparable 
to the change brought about by the introduction of the Dreadnought.** 
The guided missile, it stated, was far enough developed for the 
Admiralty to proceed with the design and construction of operational 
ships to replace the ageing cruiser fleet. The first application would 
be a purely ship-to-air weapon of “ great lethality,** which would 
enormously improve defence against air attach even by the fastest 
modern aircraft, but in the years ahead a system would be developed 
capable of operatmg a ship-to-sbip weapon from the same equipment. 
To fill the gap before these groided- weapon ships came into service, 
the three T^rer class cruisers would be completed and the best of 
the existing cruisers would be modernized. 

Turning to aircraft-carriers, which “ made up the fists of the fleet 
and provided it with a formidable punch,*’ the memorandum stated 
that durrog the coining year the operational fleet would include the 
heavy earners ArJe Royal and Mayle and the light fleet carriers 
AVnon and Centaur, whilst the BuLwarh would he engaged on aircraft 
trials and training ; meanwhile the B&nnes was being completed and 
the Victortems extensively modernized. These modem carriers, 
equipped with angled decks, steam catapults, and mirror landing 
devices, would be able to operate the latest types of aircraft, mcludlng 
those able to deliver atomic bombs. 

After stating that two fleet escort ships (embodying the latest 
developments in the destroyer field), eight “general purpose” 
frigates (able to give anti-submarine and anti-aircraft protection), 
and 19 more coastal minesweepers would be ordered, the memorandum 
gave the present strength of the Royal Navy as : 

Fighting ships In commission, 247. 

In reserve, or undergoing refit, modernization, or conversion, 481. 

Under oonstmetion, 146. 

These categories included the following : 

Ships in the Operational Fleet, or preparing for service ; Four 
aircraft-carriers, one battleship, nine cruisers, seven Daring class 
ships, 22 destroyers, 30 frigates, one minelayer, 43 submarines, 
32 minesweepers, 26 coastal craft, seven landing vessels. 

Ships engaged in trials and training : Four aircraft-carriers, one 
cruiser, three destroyers, 22 Mgates, 23 minesweepers, four coastal 
craft, one tank landing ship. 

Ships in course of construction : Four aircraft-carriers (Including 
two on which work had been suspended and one completing for the 
Royal Australian Navy), three cruisers, 26 frigates, two submarines, 
94 minesweepers, and 10 coastal craft. 

Ships in reserve or in dockyards for refits, modernization, or 
conversion : Seven aircraft-carriers, four battleships, 14 cruisers, 
one Dwnng class ship, 57 destroyers, 115 frigates, two minelayers, 
14 submarines, 165 minesweepers, 42 coastal craft, and 58 tank 
iRQi^iTig vessels. 

As reg^ards the Fleet Air Arm, it was stated that the Rea Mawh 
and Rea Fcaom, which at present provided the day and all-weather 
fighter strength, would in time be replaced respectively by a new 


fighter, the N 113 [reported in the Press to be a development of 
the Supermanne 525 swept-wing twin-jet aircraft shown at Fam- 
boroughm 1954], and the DH 110 all-weather fighter ; both of these, 
for which orders had already been placed, would have greatly improved 
performances and would be able to carry guided missiles. For strike 
operations a replacement had been planned for the Wyvern ; this 
new aircraft, which would be able to carry atomic bombs, would 
bave far greater range and speed than previous aircraft of its type. 
The number of F.A.A. pilots and observers was now satisfactory. 

In conclusion, the memorandum spoke of the encouraging 
advances ” achieved with anti-submainne detectors and locators 
for use on the surface, underwater, or by aircraft and helicopters, as 
well as of improvements in mine locating and sweeping techniques 
and the “ great promise ” shown by the performances of new types 
of torpedoes both as regards range and accuracy. 

The Estimates were passed by the House of Couimons 
without a division on March 3. 

iVIr. J. P. L. Thomas (Bhrst Lord of the Admiralty), moving their 
adoption, said that m spite of predictions that the coming of the 
hydrogen bomb would make naval forces obsolete, the Government 
had accepted the opinion of scientists and strategists that the Navy 
still had a vital role to play. Although Bntam could no longer 
control the seas alone, there had been an “ extraordinarily successful ** 
integration of the Alhed navies, and if war came the British contribu- 
tion would be formidable even before the guided weapons and new 
naval aircraft had arrived The five latest aircraft carriers were 
among the most modem in the world, and since rearmament h^an 
in 1950 over 120 new or modernized ships had either joined the 
fleet or were ready to do so. 

The criticism had been made that these small ships were no answer 
to the new Russian cruisers of the Sverdlov class, but the real answer 
to the Sverdlovs was the carrier and its aircraft The Navy had also 
been accused of spending too much on small anti-submaiine and 
anti-mine vessels, but the Russian submarine force which could 
menace Britain’s trade routes was formidable, and Russia was also 
concentrating on mine-laying. It had been argued, too, that the 
number of submarines given m the Estimates was not large enough, 
but it was not customary to give particulars of operational submarines 
until they were launched ; in actual fact they were building naodem 
submarines, some with very high submerged speeds, and more midget 
submarines were coming into service. 

The cruiser fleet was admittedly ageing, hut these vessels would 
be able to give a good account of themselves in a “ hot ” war and 
perfonned valuable service m peace. The Admiralty, however, would 
not build any more conventional cruisers and would concentrate 
on guided-weapon ships, which would be over 10,000 tons and were 
the obvious successors to the cruiser. An exception had been made 
for the three Tiger class cruisers, wlflch had been awaiting the latest 
gnn armament. This was now ready, and the new guns would be 
almost entirely automatic and would fire a new design of shell at a 
very high rate. The Admiralty had therefore decided to complete 
these ships at a total cost of £18,000,000 — ^i.e , about the cost of one 
new ciuiser today. 

Turning to naval aircraft, Mr. Thomas explained that daring 
1955-56 the re-equipment of the front line with jet and turbo-prop 
planes in day fighter, all-weather fighter, strike, and anti-submarine 
roles would be completed, and that the Fleet Air Arm would be 
equipped with Sea Hawks, Sea Venoms, Gannets, and Wyvems. The 
last-named, which had been the first military turbo-prop aircraft, 
had had an unusual number of “ teething troubles,” but the latest 
reports were “reasonably hopeful” that they would shortly be 
cleared for operation from carriers ; meanwhile the WMrlioind 
helicopter had demonstrated its great possibilities in tbe antl- 
submarme role. 

Although the various new types of aircraft would be expensive, 
substantial economies would be made in other directions, experience 
with the angled deck and mirror sights indicating that there would 
be a marked decrease in deck landing accidents. Mr, Thomas added 
that the conversion of R.N.V.R. fighter squadrons to jets was planned 
for 1955, and that withm the next year or two R.N.V.R, divisions 
would receive Sea Hawks, Ganneis, and Sea Mews ; the actual 
number of aircraft allotted to the R.N.V.R. would, however, have 
to be reduced by about one-fifth, together with some reduction 
in aircrew. 

Ajs regards the role of the alroraft-oarrier and the development of 
the guided-missile ship, Mr. Thomas explained that expert advice 
given to the U.S. and British navies supported the conception of the 
carrier battle-group m a nuclear war as “ a self-protectibag, largely 
self-contained mobile airfield.” In the last war only 39 carriers had 
been sunk out of 226 used by all sides, and only four of these had 
been sunk by shore-based aircraft, lii a future war the carrier 
battle-group, with its fighter screen and early-warning aircraft, 
might well be relatively immune from some of the most formidable 
modem weapons. As to guided-weapon ships, eqmpment would take 
longer to complete than the hulls, and the Government Intended to 
order much of the equipment this year, so that the building of ships 
could proceed. Mr. Thomas added that the ship-to-air missile would 
be tested at sea during 1956 in the guided-weapon ship GirdUness. 

Dealing with manpower and recruitment, the First Lord explained 
that the problem was particularly acute in the seaman and stoker- 
mechanic branches and in the Royal Marines, where the situation 
was sufficiently disturbing for the Admiralty to have initiated an 
Inquiry- There was, however, available on call an immediate highly- 
trained first reserve of over 80,000 officers and men, with a oonsider- 
ahly larger list of emergency reservists. 
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For tlie first time for 30 years, Mr. Thomas eontmtied, a review 
of the officer stracture had been begun, and three major problems 
had come to light ; (1) the base of the career pyramid was too large 
to provide a satisfactory prospect for those reaching commissioned 
rank throngh the cadet entry or upper yardman ** schemes ; 

(2) the problem arose of giving executive officers enough time m 
command at sea to be ceirtain that operational direction remained 
first-class ; (3) the higher direction must include officers with first- 
hand Imowledge of aviation matters. The following steps would 
therefore be taken to deal with these and allied problems • 

(1 ) The rate of cadet entry wonld be reduced, to give those entering 
a better chance of promotion to the rank of commander and above 

(2) The number of officers given sea commands would be limited 
to those who might one day command fleets or squadrons, since to 
attempt to give all executive commanded and captains the necessary 
sea experience would mean that none would get enough. 

(3) At a certain point in their careers, executive officers would be 
placed on one of two lists ; (a) the sea-gomg or post list, or (b) the 
general list. Officers on (6) would be needed m command of estabhsh- 
ments and on staff and administrative duties, and many sucb appoint- 
ments would qualify their holders for promotion np to flag rank 
where recent sea experience was not considered indispensable. This 
change would come into force immediately for commanders and 
captains of certain seniorities. 

(4) To mcrease the proportion of permanent officers who were 
qualified pilots or observers, and to avoid a shortage of general 
service officers caused by having a vast number of cadet entry 
officers devoted exclnsively to flying, it was intended that a number 
of pilots and observers should leave the Fleet Air Arm after seven 
years and go on as general service officers. For those remaining m 
the F.A.A. there would be one commission in the rank of lieutenant 
in a non-flymg appointment at sea and another in the rank of 
commander to help keep them qualified for sea-going command. 

(5) In order to attract young men to the engineer, electrical and 
supply, and secretariat branches, and to give them scope in the 
higher ranks, rules governing marks of respect would he changed 
and differences in treatment between senior officers of the executive 
and non-executive branches would largely disappear. The coloured 
distinction cloth worn between the stripes of officers of the non- 
executive branches would be abolished except in the medical and 
dental departments, which must he recognizable as non-combatant. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thomas deprecated ** rumours that a number 
of officers are likely to be axed,” saying that, whilst it was "♦difficult 
to look far ahead ” m personnel matters, he had seen “ nothing in 
the course of tlie review to give any reason to believe that there was 
any necessity for a measure of this kind.” 

An account of naval construction since the war was given 
by the naval correspondent of The Times on Feb. 22, and is 
summarized below : 

No battleship had been laid down since 1941, and the five remamlng 
in reserve or in dockyard hands were now regarded as super-cruisers. 
The building of most other types of warship had, however, continued, 
the position being as follows . 

Aircraft-Carriers. Two large earners of 36,800 tons, the Ark Royal 
and Eagle, had been completed, as well as three of the four Hermes 
class ships, the fourth (the Hermes herself) being due to join the 
Fleet later in 1955- The wartime-built Vxcton&m had been drastically 
modernized and might come into service in 1956. Three light fleet 
carriers, the Theseus, Triumph, and Wamor, all completed in 
1946, were now obsolescent and could render their most useful 
service as escort carriers. Two 14,000 ton carriers, launched in 1945, 
remained uncompleted. No further earners were on the stocks. 

Cruisers. Although one cruiser, the Superb, had been completed 
smee 1945, no existing cruiser had been laid down after 1942, two 
more modem ships, the Hawks and BeXlerophon, having been cancelled 
in 1946. The three Tiger class cruisers {Blake, Defence, and Tiger), 
laid down dunng the war and now to be completed with the new 
quick-firing gun armament, would not be in service for several years. 
There were no cruisers on the stocks. 

Destroyers. Eight ships of the Daring class — ^used tsictically^as light 
cruisers rather than as conventional destroyers — ^had been completed 
since 1945, as well as 38 destroyers laid down during the war. It 
seemed probaole that no further conventional oestroyers would be 
laid down and that ** destroyer '* duties would fall to frigates of 
specialized type. 

Submarines. Besides the Explorer and ExcoLibur, having exception- 
ally high xmderwater speeds (see below), 19 submarines laid down 
during the war had since been completed, and some submarines of 
an interim type were now on order- 

Miscellaneous Vessels. Vessels completed included fast patrol boats, 
seaward defence boats, fleet auxiliaries, and minesweepers. 

The submarines Stickleback and Shrimp, the first two of a 
new class of “ midget ” submarme, 54 ft. long and liaving a 
crew of five, were launched from the Barrow-in-Furness 
shipyard of Vickers-Armstrong Ltd. on Oct. 1 and Dec. 30, 
1954, respectively. The fast submarine Excahhur, the sister 
ship of the Explorer, was launched at Barrow in March 1954 
(see 13493 A). 

The aircraft carrier Ark Royal (36,800 tons displacement), 
the first carrier equipped with the angled deck, steam catapult, 
and mirror sight to be accepted into service, was commissioned 
at Birkenhead on Feb. 22. The Ark Royal is 800 ft. long, will 


have a peacetime complement of 2,200, and is fitted with 
remote engme-room control — ^whieh will enable her to keep 
on sailing without a smgle man m the engine room — as a 
precaution in the event of radio-active air bemg sucked into 
the engme-room after an atomic explosion near the ship. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 140S9 A 5 i 3493 A.) 

A. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. — U.K. Gifts 
to Dependencies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, mdicated, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons on Dec. 21, 
1954, that the total value of gifts of money made or promised 
by the United Kongdom to its dependencies and Mandated 
TWitones smee 1920 was £529,700,000. Of this, £107,300,000 
represented grants to Palestine and Transjordan between 
1921-22 and 1949-50, and £53,400,000 waivers of claims on 
Burma arismg from the second world war. The remaining 
£367,000,000 consisted of gifts to Colonial territories made up 
as follows : 




£ sterling 




Issued 


Further 



1920 to 

Estimated 

amount 



1953-54 

1954-55 

promised 

Totals 

Colonial Develop- 

ment and Welfare . 
Grants in aid of 

104,233,042 

18,000,000 

48,435,958 

170,669,000 

administration 
Grants m aid of re- 

38,729,029 

2,413,348 

— 

41,142,377 

constitution and re- 
habilitation 

6,970,884 

1,344,000 

725,362 

9,040,246 

Grants to Malta for 





war damage 

Far East war damage 

20,492,000 

2,651,718 

6,856,282 

30,000,000 

compensation 
Grants for internal 

20,816,667 

— 

— 

20,816,667 

security (Malaya, 
Africa, West Indies) 

20,302,159 

14,533,000 

4,000,000 

38,835,159 

Cost of Forces in 





Malaya 

18,910,000 

— 

— 

18,910,000 

Food subsidies 

2,567,000 

— 

— 

2,567,000 

Miscellaneous 

9,834,456 

1,469,269 

443,750 

11,747,475 

Totals 

242,855,237 40,411,335 60,461,352 343,727,924 

Clavms Waived 
Loans written of£ 





under Colomal De- 
velopment and Wel- 


- 



fare Act ,1940 

Cost of military ad- 

10,150,000 

— 


10,150,000 

ministration in Far 
Bast 

10,000,000 

■ 

, , 

10,000,000 

Defence expenditure 
in Fiji 

Cancellation of North 

2,068,000 

— 

— 

2,068,000 

Borneo commit- 

ments for period 
prior to Deo. 31, 
1946 

1,095,000 



1,095,000 

Totals 

23,313,000 

— 

— 

23,313,000 

Grand Totals . 

266,168,237 

40,411,335 60,461,352 367,040,924 


(Commonwealth Survey) (Prev. rep. 12164 D.) 


B. PANAMA. — Ambassador in London. 

Dr. Roberto Arias (86), son of a former President of Panama 
(Sellor Harmodio Arias, who held that post in 1931 and 1985), 
and nephew of ex-President Arnulfo Arias (President in 1940 
and 1948-51), was appointed Panamanian Ambassador in 
London on Feb. 15. He is the husband of Margot Fonteyn, 
the famous British prtma ballerina, and was lately Panamanian 
representative at the United Nations. (Times) 

C. DENMARK. — Commission for Peaceful Develop- 
ment of Atomic Energy. 

It was announced in Copenhagen on March 8 that the Danish 
Government had appointed a commission to develop the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and that the chairman 
of the commission would be Professor Niels Bohr, the famous 
physicist and Nobel prizewinner. — (Berlingske Tidende, 
Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — New Chief of Naval Staff. 

Rear-Admiral R. R. Dowling, flag officer commanding the 
Australian Fleet since December 1953, assumed office on 
Feb. 24 as First Naval Member and Chief of Naval Staff in 
succession to Vice-Admiral Sir John Collins, retiring. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Admiral Collins, 6473 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Congress Victory in Andlira Elections. 
- Fall of Fraja Socialist Ministry in Travancore-Cochin. - 
Formation of Congress Ministry. - New Ministry in DelM. 

Elections to the Andhra Legislative Assembly were held 
on Feb. 11-27, all the 196 seats (in 167 constituencies) being 
contested except three for which Congress candidates were 
returned unopposed. The elections resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the United Congress Front (comprising the Congress, 
Knshikar Lok, and Praja parties), which won a little imder 
half the votes and 146 of the 196 seats. The Communist Party 
suffered a serious setback in that it won only 15 seats, although 
receiving over SO per cent of the votes. The distribution of 
seats between the various parties was as follows : 


United Congress Front : 

Congress Party . . - . . . 119 

Knshikar Lok Party . . . 22 

Praja Party . ... 5 

Communist Party . . . . . . 15 

Praja Socialist Party . . . . . . 18 

Independents . . . . . . 22 


Prior to the elections, the Praja Socialist Party had formed, 
an electoral alliance on Dec. 12, 1954, with the foishikar Lok 
Party and the Scheduled Castes Federation ; on Dec. 24, 
however, the Krishikar Lok Party reached an agreement with 
the Confess and Praja parties to fight on a common platform 
under the name of the Umted Congress Front, with the result 
that its alliance with the Praja Socialists broke down. In 
view of the strength of the Communists in certain parts of 
Andhra and their declared aim to become the dominating party 
in that State, the elections were regarded by the Congress 
Party and its associates as a contest of national importance, 
and Mr. Nehru himself, as well as the Congress President, Mr. 
Dhebar, visited Andhra durmg the election campaign. The 
main points in the three opposing party programmes, all of 
which laid their primary emphasis on agrarian reform, are 
summarized below. 

Congjress. The United Congress Front’s agrarian policy included 
the establishment of a ceiling on land holdiis ; the resumption of 
Government grants of land {inams) with reasonable compensation ; 
protection of tenants from eviction ; remtmerative and stable 
agricultural prices ; the fixing of minimum wages for agricultural 
workers ; and the appomtment of an Agricultural Board, including 
tenants* representatives, to decide on land policies. The programme 
favoured the continuation of prohibition, whilst promising that 
work would he provided for the toddy tappers who had been deprived 
of employment. Other items Included the improvement of rural 
housing and samtary conditions ; State assistance for cottage 
industries and for the formation of handloom weavers’ co-operatives; 
measures for the establishment of free and compulsory elementary 
education and the liauidation of adult illiteracy ; increased supplies 
of hydro-electric power ; and the development of road and canal 
transport* 

Coxmniuiists. The Communist programme included the limi tation 
of holdings to 20 €wjres of irrigated land or 30 to 60 acres of dry- 
land ; distribution of land among landless labourers, without 
compensation for the previous owners ; Tninimum prices for agri- 
cultural commodities ; a three years’ moratorium on debts ; the 
abolition of prohibition ; and a State monopoly for the sale of 
alcohol. 

Praja Socialists* The Praja Socialists’ programme provided for a 
uniform land tenure system ; linoltation of holdings to 30 acres of 
average fertility or Rs. 3,600 net profit a year ; formation of a land 
army of 30,000 men for the improvement of irrigation ; increased 
powers for local government bodies ; free education np to the 
secondary stage, and in all stages for backward commumties and 
harijam (untouchables) ; development of major irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects ; and measures for the protection and assistance of 
cottage industries. 

Of the total electorate of about 11,500,000, over 8,600,000, 
or 62*25 per cent, went to the polls, as compared with 57 per 
cent in the 1952 elections. The United Congress Front received 
4,279,004 votes (49.8 per cent of the total), as compared with 
3,877,003 for its three constituent parties in 1952. The Com- 
munists received 2,607,675 votes (31.6 per cent), against 
1,452,516 in 1952. Of the smaller parties, the Praja Socialists 
received about 482,000 votes (5.2 per cent) and the Jan Sangh 
less than 10,000 votes. The 162 Independent candidates polled 
about 1,100,000 votes (13.4 per cent), but 110 of them forfeited 
thexx deposits. Strict comparisons with the 1952 figures were, 
however, rendered diiBficult by the fact that the State of Andhra 
had m 1952 not yet come into existence and still formed part 
of Madras and Mysore States ; by the increase in the number 
of seats from 140 to 196, which had since taken place ; and 
by the fact that the Communists now put forward 169 candi- 
dates against only 67 m 1952. 

The successful United Congress Front candidates included all the 
members of Mr. Prakasam's Government* except Mr. Viswanatham 
Geadep of the Praia Party), and Mr. Latchanna, leader of the 
KHak^ear Lok Party In the previous Assembly, who moved the 


no-confidence motion which led to the Government’s fall- Several 
leading Communists were defeated, including Mr. Rajeswara Rao, a 
member of the party’s politburo, and Mr. T. hfagl Reddi, Leader of 
the Opposition in the previous Assembly. The Praja Socialists won 
nine of their 13 seats in the Visakhapatnam district, where their 
success was believed to be mainly due to the personal popularity of 
Mr. P. V- G. Raju, general secretary of the Andhra party. Most of 
the Independent candidates returned were dissident Congressmen, 
who weire expected to support the new Government. Four Moslems 
(three Congress and one Comm-unist), one Christian (Congress), and 
three women were among the newly elected Assembly members. 

Mr. Nehru, the Prime Mmister, m a letter to the Andhra 
Congress Committee, described the election results on March 11 
as possessing not only a national, but an mtemational 
significance,” and as demonstrating “ the faith of the Andhra 
people m the Congress.” 

The principal reason suggested in the Indian Press for the Congress 
victory was the formation of the United Congress Front, which led 
to many straight or triangular fights, thus greatly reducing the 
number of Communist candidates returned on a split vote in many- 
comered contests. Other factors given were the Communists* 
decision to contest a large number of seats, instead of concentrating 
on a limited number of constituencies as in the past ; Mr. Nehru’s 
personal popularity ; the vigorous anti-Commumst campaign of the 
Congress Party, in which it was helped by an article published in 
Pravda praising Mr. Nehru and his policy ; the recent adoption hy 
the Congress of a “ Socialistic ” programme ; and the improvement 
in the food situation in Andhra State. It was also believed that a 
majority of the Christian community of former untouchables, among 
which the Communists had enjoyed strong support, had ahstamed 
from voting for fear of victimization. In 1952, it was pointed out, 
the non-Oommunist vote had been divided among several pohtical 
parties, and the Congress had moreover been weakened hy internal 
divisions, allegations of corruption made against the Madras Ministry, 
and popular resentment against food control and against the Centr^ 
Government’s failure to create a separate Andhra State. It was 
nevertheless emphasized in Congress circles that the large increase 
in the Communist vote in the present elections, as compared with 
1952, afforded no reason for complacency and demonstrated the need 
for extreme watchfulness. 

The executive committee of the Andhra Communist Party, in a 
statement issued on March 16, admitted that it had hoped to win 100 
to 110 seats, and attributed its defeat to the fact that it had " under- 
estimated the hold of the landlords and capitalists over the present 
social order,” whilst ” over-estimating the political consciousness and 
political determination of the masses.” 

Mr, Gopala Reddy, who was imanimously elected leader 
of the Umted Congress Legislative Party in the Andhra 
Assembly on March 20, formed a new Cabinet consisting entirely 
of U^nited Congress Party members on March 28, as follows : 

Mr. Gopala Reddy, Chief Minister, Finance, Education, Press, 
Stationery, and Home Dept- (Services and Information) ; Mr. N 
Sanjeeva Reddy, Deputy Chief Mmister, Home Dept. (Police, Law 
and Order), and Public Works (excluding Electricity) ; Mr. Kala 
Yehkata ]^o. Planning, Industries, and Public Health ; Mr. G. 
Latchanna, Electricity and Social Welfare; Mr. D. Sanjeviah, 
Co-operation and Commercial Taxes , Dr. Nageswara Rao, Local 
Administration and Prohibition ; and Mr. Rama Rao, Agriculture. 

As from the same date (March 28), President’s rule in the 
State, which had been ordered on Nov. 15, 1954, was ended 
by a proclamation of President Prasad. 

Recent developments in other States are summarized below. 

Travancore-Cochin* The Government of Travanoore-Cochin under 
Mr. P. T. PiUai, the only Praja Socialist Ministry in India, was 
defeated in the State Assembly on a no-confidence motion on Feb. 8 
by 60 votes to 30, with 27 abstentions. The motion was supported 
by the Congress and the Travancore Tamil Nad Congress (T.T.N C.), 
and opposed by the Praja Socialist, Revolutionary Socialist, and 
Kerala Socialist parties, whilst the Communists abstained. 

MOr. Pillai thereupon resigned on Feb. 10, and a Congress Ministry 
was formed on Feb. 14 with the following membership : Mr. P. G, 
Menon, Chief Mmister, Finance, and Justice ; Mr. A. J. John, Home 
Minister; Mr. P. Kochukuttan, Local Government; Mr. A- A. 
Rahim, Health ; Mr. K, I. Velaindhan, Pubhc Works. Mfr. Menon 
announced on the same day that the 12 T.T.N- C. members and a 
former Praja Socialist had joined the Congress, giving the Ministry 
a following of 59 members out of 118 ; it was thus dependent for 
support on the two Independent members, against an Opposition 
of 57 Oommumsts and Praia Socialists 

The Communist Party announced on March 12 its decision to 
withdraw from the United Front of Leftists, formed at the time of 
the 1951 general election. The other parties comprising the United 
Front were the Revolutionary Socialists, who had already withdrawn 
from it in the summer of 1954, and the Kerala Socialists. 

Delhi* A new three-man Ministry was formed in Delhi on Feh. 12 
hy Mr. G. N. Singh, the other members being Mr. C. B. Prakash and 
Dr. Y. Singh. Mr. Prakash, the fonner Chief Minister, had resigned 
following differences within the Delhi Congress Assembly Party, as 
a result of which Mr. Singh (then Speaker of the Assembly) was 
imanimously elected leader of the Assembly Party. 

(The Hindu, Madras - Indian Press, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Andhra, 13940 B ; Travancore-Cocl^ and 
Saurashtra, 14054 A ; Delhi, 12173 A.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 1 
— Hydro-Electric Power* - Priority for Kariba Scheme. | 

Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Rhodesian Federal Prime Minister, i 
announced m the Federal Parliament on March 1 the Govern- ; 
ment’s decision to give the Kariba hydro-electric scheme | 
priority over the Kafue project, subject to two reservations : S 
(1) that the scheme received the final approval of M. Andre 
Coyne, the French engineering consultant ; (2) that it was also 
approved by the economic mission of the International Bank. 

“ Subject to these reservations,” he declared, “ our decision as 
between the two schemes may be regarded as final.” 

Sir Godfrey explained that there were good reasons to hope for 
a substantial reduction in the time before the Kariba project could be 
brought into operation, and that meanwhile the French consultants 
had given an assurance that it would be entirely feasible to provide 
the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt with additional power by means 
of a transmission Ime from Mmniati, in Southern Rhodesia. The 
Government had agreed to contribute £8,000,000 towards the estimated 
cost (about £54,000,000) of the first stage of the Kariba scheme, and 
proposed to finance the initial work itself so that no time might 
be wasted in the coming dry season. He anticipated that this 
preliminary work would be started as soon as the rains ended. 

The Kafue scheme, Sir Godfrey continued, had not been proved 
beyond Stage 2, because it was not possible to prove satisfactorily to 
potential lenders of money that damming the Meshi-Teshi gap, as 
had been recommended by M. Coyne (see below), wotfid make future 
expansion possible. Liater, however, the K afue scheme would be 
essential for the Federation’s development. Before givmg :^asons 
for the Government’s decision in favour of priority for Kariba, he 
emphasized that they had “ started off with a very strong pre- 
disposition in favour of Kafue,** on which much exploratory work 
had already been done and money spent. “We had already decided 
to go on with Kafue,” he went on, “ and a good deal of pressure was 
being brought on us from interested parties not to alter that decision. 
We were never in any doubt that a change in policy and a decision 
to give priority to Kariba would be politically embarassing . , . 
We had to have the strongest possible reasons for favouring Kariba 
and a determination to do what was right for the Federation os a 
whole. We are not considering one hydro -electrie scheme in isolation, 
but are contemplating a major policy decision by switcbmg our 
reliance in the Federation on thermal power to a reliance on hydro 
power.** 

Whereas the Government felt that the Kafue scheme was too i 
small in scope and potentialities, the Kariba project had been 
“ proved up to the hilt from the point of view of hydrology,** went on 
Sir Godfrey. One of its big advantages was that, after the first stage 
had been completed and a dam built, the power output could he 
increased merely by adding further generating sets at a comparatively 
low cost. The construction of the Kariba installations would mvolve 
buildmg about 90 miles of railway northwards towards Sinpiam, 
but this would make a valuable contribution towards completing the 
railway bpk between Sinoia and Kafue, In Southern and Northern ; 
Rhodesia respectively. The Government’s consultants had assured i 
them that hameasing the Zambesi was practicable, and calculations j 
of the cost of the power produced favoured the Kariba project. 
Since an essential prerequisite to the start of work was a visit by 
an economic mission of the International Bank, he had asked the 
president of the Bank to send a mission without delay to Investigate 
the scheme; M. Coyne was also coming out to make Ms final 
technical appraisal on the spot and to consider details, such as the 

design of the dam. . , ^ ^ ^ 4 . a 

Finally, the Prime Minister explained that the Government had 
decided to seek finance outside the London market, as they wished 
to utilize borrowing In that quarter to meet the Federation’s normM 
development programme. There was ** good reason to heUeve * 
that finance to cover the first stage of the scheme was already 
in sight. The Government had considered the alternative of atomic 
power, but had been advised that it would he very many 
years ** before energy so produced could be sold in the Federation 
at economic prices. Sir Godfrey added that he had discusse d w ith 
the Colonial Secretary the question of the resettlement of Africans 
now living In the part of the Zambesi valley which would be inundated, 
and proper provision would be made. The U.K. Government regard^ 
the completion of the hydro-electric project as “ of major import- 
ance,** and were giving all possible aid. 

The reports on the Kariba and Kafue projects, prepared at 
the Goveimnent’s request by MM. Tisno and Misson, the 
French consultants (see 13734 A), had been published on 
Jan. 14, together with comments by M, Andr^ Coyne. The 
reports, as well as M. Coyne’s comments, are summarized 
below : 

Kariba. The report estimated the total cost of the scheme Itself 
”at £85,800,000, of wMch £56,600,000 represented external expendi- 
ture. This total Included £29,400,000 for civil engineering works and 
generating plant; £27,210,000 for generators, transformers, and 
switch gear; and £29,100,000 for the transmissions system. In 
addition, there would be an estimated £3,900,000 for railway extension 
from Sinoia (see above), £90,000 for necessary road widentngs, and 
£650,000 for the resettlement of displaced Africans. The guaranteed 
oTVTmfti output of power from the full scheme, even in the driest 
years, was put at 6,500,000 kilowatt-hours, corresponding to a 
continuous output of 740 megawatts. The full project would not 
be completed before 1970, hut the first power could be available in 
July, 1961, when a output of 140 megawatts would be 


generated. The first stage of the scheme (i.e. the first power house, 
with generating sets, giving half the final installed capacity) 
could be in operation by the first half of 1963, the estimated total 
cost of this stage being put at £53,380,000. The cost of energy 
delivered at the receiving sub-statioiis would be 0.286d. per unit 
during the first stage and 0 25 4d. per unit when the scheme was 
completed. 

Kafue. The total cost was estimated at £55,000,000, of which 
£24,220,000 would represent external payments. The total would 
include £8,030,000 for civil engineering works and generating plant ; 
£13,910,000 for generators, transformers, and switch gear; and 
£23,110,000 for the transmission system. The guaranteed annual 
output would be 2,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, corresponding to a 
continuous power output of 300 megawatts, and the first 75 m^awatt 
unit could be brought into operation in July, 1959. The cost of energy 
dehvered at the receiving sub-stations would be .33d. per unit during 
the first stage, increasing to .40 6d. per unit at the second stage. 
This stage would mclude the construction of a dam at the MesM- 
TesM gap (see below) and could be brought Into operation by 1963, 

In his comments on the reports, M. Coyne recommended 
that the output programme for the next ten years should he 
centred on Kariba, but that the Kafue project should also be 
taken in hand at once, though only as an accessory, since it 
could not be considered as “ anything else but an extra source 
of supply ” until means had been found of regulating the water 
supplies more thoroughly — ^perhaps by damming the Meshz- 
Teshi gap 100 miles upstream from the Kariba Gorge. He 
added that from the point of view of industrial expansion the 
Kariba scheme would be “ the mamstay and a great future 
stimulant,” that it would be “ a powerful provider of guaranteed 
energy at a price amongst the lowest in the world,” and that 
on the basis of estimates of future power demands m Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia the entire output of both the Kariba 
and Kafue schemes would be needed within 15 years- 

Although the Government’s decision to give priority to the 
Kariba scheme aroused many protests in Northern Rhodesia, 
a debate in the Federal Parliament on March 8 showed that 
most Northern M.P.S, though regrettmg that the Kafue 
project would not be proceeded with forthwith, conceded that 
the latest information available showed Kariba to be the 
better scheme. Sir Roy Welensky, the Northern Rhodesian 
leader and Federal Minister of Development and Transport, 
explained that he had himself been a strong supporter of the 
Kafhe project, but that he now felt forced to support the 
Kariba scheme since he foimd that the question of raising 
money depended on havmg a project which had been fully 
proved. A motion by a Northern Rhodesian member (Mr. 
G. W. R. L’Ange), calling on the Government to “ prosecute 
with vigour their scheme for the establishment of hydro-electric 
power m the Federation,” was carried by 25 votes to 6, after 
an amendment by Mr. G. F. M. Van Eeden (Ind., Kafue), 
urging the Government to reconsider its decision not to give 
priority to the Kafue project, had been defeated by 25 votes 
to 7, including the four African members from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Fall support for the Government’s decision to proceed with the 
Kariba scheme was expressed on Maax>h 2 by Sir Ernest Oppehheimer, 
chairman of the Anglo-Americaii Corporation of South Africa, Ltd. 
and its associated copper mining interests in Northern Rhodesia, 
who promised that the group would give " every assistance towards 
bringing the scheme to the production stage at the earliest possible 
moment.** On the same date Mr. R. K. L. Prain, chairman of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group of copper miul n g companies, 
expressed the hope tkat tko Kariba project would require “ a shorter 
coustruotion period than hitherto Indicated,** and that It might yet 
be in time to meet Copperbelt requirements; he added that the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust would certainly examine the proposal to 
transmit thermcd power from Umniatl to the Copperbelt, but that 
the possibility of creating further thermal power in the Copperbelt 
itself would also have to be examined. 

It was announced on March 4 that Mr. J. H. Lascelles, 
executive vice-president of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
had resigned from the Federal Hydro-Electric Power Board 
as a protest against the Government’s decision to proceed with 
the Kariba scheme instead of the Kafue project. — (Federal 
Information Department, Salisbury - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Tunes) (Prev. rep. 13734 A j Map» ii68o.) 

B. BELGIUM. — Loan Issue in Holland. 

The Netherlands Bank announced on March 11 that dis- 
cussions on the issue in Holland of a 100,000,000 guilder loan for 
the Belgian Govermnent had been completed ; that the loan 
would bear interest at 8i per cent and be for a period of 30 
years, with redemption payments beginning after five years ; 
and that it would be issued at par for public subscription 
through the Amsterdam Stock Exchange.-^etherlands News 
Agency) (Prev. rep. Benelux Capital Transfer Agreement, 

14014 A.) 
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KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


March 26— Aprh % 1955. 


A. UNITED STATES. — President EisenEower’s 
Message to Congress on Foreign Economic Policy. 

President Eisenhower sent his legislative proposals on U.S. 
foreign economic policy to Congress on Jan. 10- He recom- 
mended a three -year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, with authority for the President to negotiate 
the reduction of U.S. tariffs on a reciprocal basis ; a further 
simplification of Customs procedures ; the stimulation of U.S. 
overseas investment ; U.S. participation in technical co-opera- 
tion programmes and international trade fairs ; and encourage- 
ment of U.S. citizens to travel abroad. A summary' of the 
proposals is given below. 

Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The President 
requested a three-year extension of tins Act, giving him anthonty 
to negotiate tanff reductions with other countries on a gradual, 
selective, and reciprocal basis, and stated that he would ask all 
countries with whom the U.S. A traded to take similar steps in their 
relations with each other The three-year extension of the Act should 
also authorize, subject to the present ** peril pomt ” and ** escape 
clause ” provisions, (a) a reduction in existing tariff rates on certain 
commodities of not more than 5 per cent of present rates in each of 
the three years ; (6) a reduction over the three years to 50 per cent 
od valorem of any rates at present more than 50 per cent ; (c) a 
reduction, by not more than one-half over a three-year period, of 
tariff rates m effect on Jan. 1, 1945, on articles not now being imported 
or being imported in neghgible quantities. The President emphasized 
that the programme he was recommending was ** moderate, gradnal, 
and reciprocal,” and would ** add immeasurably to the security and 
well-being of the Umted States and the rest of the free world.” 

GATT. The present review of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade by the 34 participating countries would be submitted to 
Congress for approval when it was completed. 

Customs Simplification. Although an important step towards 
simplification of the tariff structure had been taken by Congress 
with the passage of the Customs Simplification Act (see 13123 A), 
the " uncertainties and confusion ” arising from the complex system 
of valuation on Imported articles stiU caused unwarranted delays in 
the determination of Customs duties, and Congress should therefore give 
favourable consideration to legislation for remedy!^ this situation. 
Further technical amendments designed to simplify Customs 
procedures would be made by the Treasury in its report to Congress. 

U.S. Investment Abroad. The flow of U.S. capital abroad must be 
stimulated, and in such a manner that it resulted in investment largely 
by individuals or private enterprises rather than by the Government. 
An increased flow of such investment would contribute much to the 
expansion of two-way international trade; the underdeveloped 
countries would be enabled more easily to acquire the capital equip- 
ment which they so badly needed ; and this in turn would do much 
to offset the false hut alluring ” promises of the Communists. To 
facilitate the investment of U.S. capital abroad the President 
recommended : 

(i) the enactment of legislation providing for taxation of business 
income from foreign subsidiaries or branches at a rate 14 percentage 
points lower than the corporate rate on domestic Income, and a 
deferment of tax on income of foreign branches until it was removed 
from the country where it was earned ; 

(ii) the approval by Congress at the appropriate time of U.S. 
membership in the proposed International Finance Corporation (see 
13984 A, 13306 A). 

In addition, the President would explore the further use of tax 
treaties with the possible recognition of tax concessions made to 
foreign capital by other countries. Under proper safeguards, credit 
would be given for foreign mcome taxes which were waived for an 
initial limited period, thereby giving maximum effectiveness to foreign 
tax laws designed to encourage new enterprises. Furthermore, the 
Executive branch would continue, through U.S. diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad, to encourage ** a climate favourable to the private 
enterprise concept in investment,” and would seek other new ways 
to enlarge the outward flow of capital. The President emphasized, 
however, " that when American private capital moves abroad It 
properly expects to bring borne its fair reward,” and that this could only 
be accomplished “ by our willingness to purchase more goods and 
services from abroad in order to provide the dollars for these growing 
remittances.” ” This fact,” the President declared, ” Is a further 
compelling reason for a fair and forward-looking trade policy on 
our part.” 

Techxiical Co-operatioii. The United States had a responsibility to 
make available to under-developed areas its ** vast store” of practical 
and soientiflo “know-how ” U S. teobnioal co-operation programmes 
should therefore be carried forward, but they should be concerned 
with “ know-how ” rather than with large funds. 

Internatioiial Travel- Travel abroad by Americana provided an 
important source of dollars for many countries, and the Executive 
branch would consequently continue to look for ways of facilitating 
international travel and would continue to co-operate with private 
travel agencies. Legislation should be passed by Congress to increase 
the present half-yearly duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 
to 11,000. 

Trade Fairs. The United States, which had a larger volume of 
Intematioual trade than any other nation, had until recently been 
” conspicuous by its absence ” at international trade fairs, and 
American visitors and participants had pointed out the failure of 
their Government to tell adequately the story of the American free 
enterpxlfie system and to provide effective co-operation In international 


ferade promotion. The Administration had therefore undertaken 
an ” international trade fair programme,” under which U.S. participa- 
tion had been authorized in 11 fairs to be held before June 30, whilst 
16 fairs were being considered for exhibition purposes in the latter 
part of the year. 

Convertibaity. Convertibility of currencies was required for the 
development of a steadily rising volume of world trade and invest- 
ment, but its achievement had not been possible since the war 
because of the dislocations caused by the war, inflation, and domestic 
economic difficulties in many countries. Steady progress was never- 
theless being made towards ” our mntual objective of restoring 
currency convertibility,” particularly by Western European 
countries, and the foreign economic programme proposed In the 
present message would make an important contribution. 

Agriculture. In view of the importance of agricultural products 
In U.S. exports, programmes designed to promote the prosperity of 
agriculture should he consistent with the foreign economic programme. 

The President’s proposals were based largely on the pro- 
gramme submitted by him in March 1954 and later shelved 
by Congress. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev, rep. 13685 C ; Tariffs, 14110 A.) 

B. INDIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Responsibility 
for Pension Payments to Former Servants of fhe British 
Crown in India transferred to U.K. Government. 

It w-^as axmounced in New Delhi on March 10 that under an 
exchange of letters dated March 7 between Sir Alexander 
Clutterbuck (the U.K. High Commissioner in India) and Sir 
Chintaman Deshmukh, the Indian Finance Minister, India 
had agreed to transfer to the U.K. Government as from 
April 1, 1955, the responsibility of controllmg, administering, 
and paying pensions and other liabilities to or in respect of 
persons who had served the British Crown during the British 
rule in India. The Government of India would, however, remam 
responsible for any instalments of pensions in respect of periods 
prior to the transfer date which remained unpaid on April 1. 

Under the financial agreement of July 9, 1948, the Govern- 
ment of India had purchased from the U.K. Government 
annuities for the purpose of meetmg the sterlmg pensions 
payable by the Dommion of India or the then Indian Provmces 
to former servants of the British Crown in India. — (The Hindu, 
iVIadras - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 1948 Agreement, 9412 A.) 

C. TURKEY. — Parliamentary Ratification of Paris 
Agreements and Balkan Alliance Treaty. 

The Turkish Grand National Assembly unanimously approved 
on Feb. 16 the ratification of the Paris agreements under 
which the German Federal Republic was admitted to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Addressing the Assembly before 
the vote, Professor Koprulu, the Foreign Minister, stressed 
that Turkey had always believed that German membership of 
NATO was necessary for the defence of the free world, and 
that the entry of a peaceful and democratic Germany mto 
NATO was its “ historical right and also its duty.” 

On the same date the National Assembly ratified without a 
dissentmg vote the Balkan Alliance Treaty with Greece and 
Yugoslavia, thus completing the ratification process for that 
treaty by the three countries. — (Turkish Embassy, London - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Paris Agreements, 14116 C ; 

14106 A ; Balkan Alliance, 14001 B ; 13999 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Knights of the Thistle. 
- Title taken by Sir Godfrey Huggins. 

It was announced on March 25 that H.M. the Queen had 
appointed Lord Crawford of Balcarres and Lord Bilsland 
I&iights of the Thistle to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths 
of the Marquess of Linlithgow and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. 
The Order of the Thistle is the premier Scottish Order of 
knighthood, 

viscounty conferred recently by the Queen on Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of the Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land Federation (see 14062 A), was gazetted on March 18 by 
the name, style, and title of Viscount Malvern of Rhodesia 
and of Bexley in the coxmty of Kent. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14052 B.) 

E. INDIA. — Pondicherry. - Inauguration of French 
Institute of Higher Studies. 

The French Institute of Higher Studies at Pondicherry, the 
settmg up of which was provided for in the agreement between 
Ftance and India for the defmto transfer of the French Settle- 
ments to India, was inaugurated on March 20 by Count 
Ostrorog, the French Ambassador m New Delhi, in the 
presence of Mr. Rajagopalachari, the Chief Minister of Madras. 
Dr. Filliozat, an emment French Orientalist, was appointed the 
first Director of the Institute. — (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 13857 A.) 
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A. UMTED KINGDOM. — Foreign Trade in 1954- - 
Fig^ures for January-February, 1955- 

Imports into the United Kingdom in 1954 totalled 
£3,378,934,000 (£3,342,885,000 in 1953), exports £2,673,396,000 
(£2,582,001,000), and re-exports £100,800,000 (£105,000,000). 
The adverse balance on visible trade thus amounted to 
£604,738,000, compared with the revised figure of £655,884,000 
in 1953. The quarterly and aimuai figures were as follows : 



Total 


Re- 

U.K. 

Adverse 


Imports 

Retained 

exports 

Exports 

Visible 


(c.i.f ) 

Imports 

(f o b.) 

(f.o.b.) 

Balance 


(£’000) 

(£’000) 

(£’000) 

(£*000) 

(£’000) 

First Quarter 

822.7 

794.7 

28,0 

673.2 

121.5 

Second Quarter 

855.7 

830 0 

25.7 

671.5 

158.5 

Third Quarter 

842 3 

818.6 

23 7 

662 9 

155.7 

Fourth Quarter 

876.5 

853.4 

23 1 

667 1 

186.3 

Year 1954 . . 

, . 3,378.9 

3,278.1 

100 8 

2,673.4 

604.7 


Note. The figures for the year include corrections not made to the 
Individual auarters 

Divided into the six main categories, value figures were as 
follows. (As the basis of classification is different from earlier 
years, 1953 figures on the new basis are given for comparison.) 

1954 1953 



Imports 

Exports* 

Imports Exports* 


(£’000) 

(£’000) 

(£*000) 

(£’000) 

Food, drink and tobacco 

1,330.6 

157.3 

1,315 1 

149 3 

Basic materials . 

1,024.5 

101.1 

1,053.7 

96.8 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

329.2 

152 2 

313.5 

147.6 

Manufactured goods 

679.8 

2,171.0 

642 6 

2,098 4 

Postal packages . . 

8.2 

85.4 

10,8 

83.4 

Live a-nimfilH not for food 

6.7 

6.4 

7.1 

6 6 

Total . . 

3,378.9 

2,673.4 

3,342 9 

2,582.0 

* Excluding re-exports 

Volume of Trade. 




The quarterly volume figures are 

shown below (1950 = 100 


Total 

Retained 



Imports 

Imports 

Exports* 

1953 : Year 

112.0 

111.8 

98.0 

1954 : First Quarter 

113.3 

113.0 

103.3 

Second Quarter 

114.5 

1X4.6 

103.7 

Third Quarter 

112.7 

113.0 

103.3 

Fourth Quarter 

114.2 

114 6 

104.4 

1954 : Year 

113.7 

113.8 

103.7 

* 

Excluding re-exports. 



Terms of Trade. 

The terms of trade, which had moved in Britam’s favour 
during 1952 and 1953, moved against Britain in 1954, as shown 
in the Board of Trade’s “ Terms of Trade Index ” (which 
expresses the ratio of import prices to export prices, a rise 
indicating an adverse movement and mce. versa). This index, 
though falling from 99 in January to 98 in February and to 
97 in March, rose again to 99 in April and May, to 100 in J une and 
101 in July ; it fell again to 99 in August, but rose to 100 in 
September and October, 101 in November and 102 in December. 

The index of import prices (1953 * 100) feU from 98 ia January 
to 97 in February and to 96 in March ; thereafter it rose to 98 in 
April and May, to 99 In June-October, to 100 m November and to 
101 in December. The index of export prices (on the same baais), 
after remaining unchanged at 99 for the first six months of the year, 
fell to 98 in July, rose again to 100 in August, and then fell once more 
to 99 for the remaining four months of the year. 

Imports. 

The Board of Trade Journal pomted out on Jan. 22, 1955, that 
since 1938 there had been a considerable change in the commodity 
pattern of imports, arising on the one hand from an expansion of the 
output of domestic agriculture by nearly one-third and on the other 
from an increase in industrial production amounttag to nearly one- 
third since 1948. Britain therefore relied relatively less than before 
the war on food imports, and relatively more on imported raw 
materials. Whereas in 1938 47 per cent of total imports consisted 
of food, beverages and tobacco, the proportion in 1948 was only 
42 percent and in 1954 39 per cent The proportionfor basic materials, 
on the other hand, had increased from 26 per cent in 1938 to 31 per 
cent in 1948, though it fell again to 30 per cent in 1954. The fact 
that there had been no further increase m recent years had been 
mainly due to (1) the smaller share in production accounted for by 

import-intensive *' industries lihe textiles, and the larger share 
of such industries as engineering and chemicals, which made a 
relatively smaller demand on imports ; and (2) the development of 
new industries and methods specifically in order to save imports. 

Food, Drinlc, and Tobacco. Imports in this group (£1,330,600,000) 
were about one per cent higher In. value than in 1954 owing to higher 
prices, but the volume of such imports fell. Meat imports, which 
had increased hy £41,000,000, or 18 per cent, between 1952 and 
1953, fell somewhat in 1954, hut were still some 14 per cent above 
1952 ; bacon Imports decreased both In volume and in price so 
that their value fell by 10 per cent, and imports of Australian beef 
fell by 34 per cent. On the other hand, the value of live a.ii i m , a ls 
imported for food (almost entirely from the Irish Republic) increased 


by £9,000,000 (37 per cent), and there was a substantial increase in 
home production Sugar imports (£1 03,400,000) were over £25,000,000 
less than m 1953 ; imports of cereals (£175,900,000) fell by nearly 
£60,000,000 (over 25 per cent) ; and imports of eggs and dairy 
products (£160,800,000) deelmed by about £9,000,000. On the other 
hand there were sharp increases m imports of fimt and v^etables 
(£204,000,000), where the rise of £30,000,000 (17 per cent) was 
mamly accounted for by tinned and bottled fruit which, at £26,000,000, 
was nearly double the 1953 value. Imports of cocoa, coffee, and tea, 
etc. (£217,200,000) were also over £62,000,000 (40 per cent) higher 
than in 1953, mainly as a result of a nse m prices — 40 per cent for 
tea, 50 per cent for raw cocoa, and 17 per cent for coffee 

Basic Materials. Imports of wool and other animal hair 
(£197,700,000), which had increased considerably between 1952 and 
1953, fell by £44,000.000 (19 per cent) in 1954 Cotton imports 
(£126,200,000), on the other hand, were £19,000,000 higher than in 
1953. Imports of wood and timber (£155,300,000) were some 
£4,000,000 less as a result of lower imports of hardwood, pitprops, 
and sleepers ; the mcrease in home dehveries of imported softwood 
which took place during 1954 followmg the removal of restrictions 
on the use of timber was cushioned by the stocks hmlt up during 
1953, and softwood imports consequently increased by only 3 per cent. 

The mcreased capacity of the paper-making mills in Britain and 
the continued rise m demand for almost all paper and hoard products 
resulted m a steady mcrease m imports of woodpulp and waste paper 
which, at £86.600,000 in 1954, were £19,000,000, or 28 per cent, 
higher than m 1953. Of the other basic materials, imports of metalli- 
ferous ores and metal scrap (£137,100,000) were some £4,000,000 
lower in valne but higher m volume , oilseeds, etc. (£68,000,000) 
about £5,000,000 less , rubber (£50,700,000) £6,000,000 less, but 
greater on volume , and hides, skins and furs (£43,800,000) over 
£6,000,000 less 

Fuels and Lubricants. The contmued expansion of the output of 
the new oil refineries led to higher imports of crude petroleum, 
which, at £312,200,000, were £2,500,000, or one per cent, higher than 
in 1953 Coal imports totalled nearly 3,000,000 tons, valued at 
£17,000,000, more than m any year since 1926 ; these imports, 
which were more than £13,000,000 greater than m 1953, had been 
necessary for the growing coal requirements of industry and 
commerce, m addition to higher domestic consumption, which could 
not he met by home production despite some limitation in exports. 

Manufactures. Imports m this group rose by £37,000,000 to 
£679,800,000, the most important moreases being m chemicals (by 
£26,000,000 to £101,600,000) ; wood and cork manufactures (by 
£15,000,000 to £39,100,000)— due mamly to imports of plywood, 
which were more than double the 1953 quantity and acooxmted for 
two-thirds of the increase ; paper and paperboard (by £18,500,000 
to £51,600,000) ; cotton yams and woven fabrics (by £11,000,000 
to £21,700,000) ; non-ferrous base metals (by £23,000,000 to 
£174,500,000) ; and electrical machmery and apparatus (by £5,500,000 
to £16,000,000). 

Imports of iron and steel (£28,200,000), on the other hand, fell by 
55 per cent in quantity and by £33,000,000 in value as a result of 
the rapid increase in home steel production. For similar reasons, as 
wen as because of smaller defence requirements, imports of machine- 
tools (£16,000,000) fell sharply from £47,000,000 m 1953 ; although 
other items in the machMery group were generally higher, the total, 
at £75,000,000, was 23 per cent less than in 1953. Imports of aircraft 
fell by £26,000,000, but this was more than accounted for by the 
difference in the Canadian gifts of aircraft to Britain — £35,000,000 
in 1953, but only £7,000,000 m 1954. 

Exports* 

The Board of Trade Journal pointed out that there had been a 
considerable change in the commodity pattern of exports since the 
war as compared with pre-war, notably a movement away from the 
traditional items, coal and textiles, in favour principally of engineering 
products. Coal exports declined from 8.6 per cent of total British 
exports in 1938 to 2.8 per cent in 1948, whilst textiles feU from 19.4 
per cent in 1938 to 18.4 per cent in 1948, 13 per cent in 1952, and 12.2 
per cent in 1954. Exports of engineering products, on the other hand, 
increased from 24.4 per cent of the total m 1938 to 35 8 per cent tn 
1948 ; m 1954 they accounted for 37.8 per cent of the total (which 
was slightly less than in 1952) and the proportion would have been 
liigher but for the dock strike m the last quarter. 

Manufactured Goods. Exports in this group (£2,171,000,000) 
accounted for over 80 per cent of total exports. Within the group, 
engmeeriog products, at £1,012,000,000, were £42,000,000 (over 
4 per cent) higher than m 1953, the road vehicles and aircraft sub- 
group improving most, viz., by £17,000,000 (6 per cent) to 
£307,500,000. Nearly three-quarters of the increase in this suh-group 
was accounted for by shipments of passenger oars, which were 
particularly large to Australia and New Zealand following the 
relaxation of import restrictions in those countries ; oar exports to 
Sweden were also greatly increased, and at over £12,500,000 were 
73 per cent more than in 1953, but shipments to Canada, at under 
£6,000,000, were little more than half the 1953 jagure. Exports of 
aircraft were reduced to £31,000,000, only three-quarters of the 
1953 total 

Exports of machinery other than electric (nearly £408,000,000) 
reached a new record level, being 2i per cent more than in 1953 ; the 
most notable iuorease was in agricultural and track-laying tractors, 
shdpments of which rose by £7,000,000 to over £47,500,000. ExPorta 
of ships and boats (£50,400,000) were 25 per cent more than in 1953 ; 
exports of railway vehicles (£44,500,000) nearly £2,000,000 higher ; 
and exports of soientiflo instruments (£31,500,000)— which have 
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increased eTcry year since the war — 15 per cent above 1953. Exports 
of electrical machinery and apparatus on the other hand fell by 1 i per 
cent to £170,000,000, electric cables, wires, etc, (at about £19,500,000) 
bein^ one-third less than in 1953. 

Of the other mannfaetured goods, exports of textile (£325,000,000) 
continued the decline which had taJken place since 1951, being 
£1,000,000 less than m 1953 ; within the group, howeyer, both 
cottons and woollens showed substantial reductions. Exports of 
cottons (£112,000,000) were £5,000,000 less than in the previous 
year ; competition from India and Japan was chiefly responsible 
for this, paiiticularly in Africa and the East, and hut for an mcrease 
of nearly £6,500,000 m exports to Australia and New Zealand the 
position would have been considerably worse. Exports of wool 
yams and fabrics and wool tops fell by £4,000,000 to under 
£83,500,000, this being entirely attributable to the North American 
rec^sion. S 3 mthetio fibre yams and fabrics (£40,000,000) were a 
little higher, while miscellaneous textile manufactures increased by 
9 per cent to £90,000,000, mamly because of substantially higher 
shipments of carpets and other floor coverings to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Exports of metals (£338,000,000) were dightly lower than in 1953, 
principally on account of lower shipments of aluminium and tin and 
their alloys to the U,S.A., though iron and steel exports (£136,900,000) 
were about £2,000,000 higher than in the previous year. Exports of 
chemicals (£203,800,000) reached the highest figure yet recorded, 
being £26,500,000 (15 per cent) over 1953. Paper and paperboard 
exports (£33,500,000) were £4,500,000 higher than in 1953. 

Food, Dxink, and Tobacco. Exports in this group (£157,300,000), 
after falling in 1952 and 1953, rose m 1954 almost to the 1951 level. 
Bflgher prices accounted for the rise of £2,500,000 in exports of coffee, 
cocoa, and tea, the quantity shipped being 4 per cent less than in 1953 
but the value bemg 18 per cent more The principal items m this 
group were beverages (£46,000,000), sugar (£33,000,000), tobacco 
(£22,000,000), and coffee, cocoa, tea, and spices (£15,800,000). 

Basic Materials. At £101,100,000, exports in this group were 4i per 
cent above the 1953 level ; nearly two-thirds of the total (£63,200,000) 
was accounted for by raw wool exports. 


Fuels and Lubricants. The total of £152,200,000 comprised 
£84,300,000 of petroleum and petroleum products and £68,000,000 
of coal and coke. Petroleum exports had increased steadily from 
£35,700,000 in 1951 to £59,600,000 m 1952, and to £76,800,000 
in 1953. 

Distribution of Trade. 

The distribution of U.K. trade in 1954 is shown below, with 


1953 figures in parentheses. 

Imports 

Dollar area . . 620 (634) 

O.E.E.O. countries 
and possessions 819 (769) 

Other non-aterhng 
area .. .. 440 (437) 

Sterhng area . . 1,500 (1,503) 


Total 
Exports* 
(£ million) 
375 (404) 

778 (750) 

275 (264) 

1,346 (1,269) 


Trade 

Balance 

-244 (-231) 

- 41 (- 19) 

-165 (-“172 
-155 (-234) 


Total . 3,379 (3,343) 2,774 (2,687) -605 (-655) 

* Inciuding re-exports. 

Dollar Area. As a result of the recession in the U.S A. and Canada, 
U.K. exports to the dollar area — ^which had been growing over the 
previous four years — declmed by 6^ per cent compared with 1953 
to £360,000,000. Oars and woollen goods were the chief items affected 
tn exports to Canada, whilst with the U.S.A. the items affected wpe 
non-ferrous base met^, iron and steel, and woollen yams and fabrics. 

DoDar imports feU by £14,000,000 (2* per cent). Imports of 
Canadian wheat declmed by nearly 30 per cent in quantity and 
£29,000,000 m value, and a sharp faU in sugar purchases resulted m 
a drop of £22,000,000 in the value of imports from Cuba, but these 
were partially offeet by higher Imports of raw cotton and a wide 
variety of other articles from the U.S. A., amounting in all to 
£30,000,000. 

O.E.E-C. Countries. The moreased liberalization of trade by 
member-countries, accompanied by the higher levels of production 
and consumption, resulted in both higher exports to and higher 
imports from other member-countries. Exports, which had risen 
steadily over the previous three years, rose by a further 4 per cent 
m 1954, despite strong competition from Western Germany (which 
was re-establisMng herself in her traditional marhets) and from dollar 
goods (which were being imported In increased quantities as a result 
of the r^axation of import restrictions). Total imports from O.E.E.C. 
countries were £50,000,000, or over 6 per cent more than in 1953, 

Other Non-sterling Countries. Total exports to these countries 
increased by 4i per cent over 1953 to £259,000,000. Although exports 
to Finland increased by over £10,000,000 to nearly £32,000,000 and 
those to Communist Eastern European countries by over £8,000,000 
to £24,000,000, exports to the larger markets of the Middle East and 
non-dollar South America (with the notable exception of Argentina 
and Uruguay) did not make great headway (although Western 
Germany was able to increase her exports to these areas considerably). 

Sterling Area. Exports to the sterling area (£1,330,000,000) 
acootinted for about 60 per cent of total British exports, a proportion 
slightly above that in 1953 and 1952 but lower than the 51 per cent 
In 1951. There were, however, great variations between the different 
markets. The large increases in exports to Australia (£65,000,000) 
andNjewEealand (£25,600,000) — especially in consumer goods such as 
road vehicles, textiles, paper, and chemicals, which had previously 


been most affected by import restrictions — and the higher exports 
of iron and steel and machinery to Pakistan, were partly offset by 
reduced exports to India, South Africa, and the Colonies, where com- 
petition from Germany, Japan, or the dollar area was more severe. 

Imports from the sterlmg area were only fractionally less than in 
1953. a reduction of £57,000,000 (20 per cent) m imports from 
Australia (wool, meat, cereals, and sugar) being offset by a £35,000,000 
mcrease in imports from India (largely because of greater quantities 
and higher prices of tea and textiles) and by a general increase in 
the quantity of food and raw materials imported from other parts 
of the sterling area. 

Imports in January 1955 totaUed £332,300,000, exports 
£248,600,000, and re-exports £10,300,000, giving an adverse 
balance for the month of £73,400,000- In February imports 
fell to £309,500,000, exports were £232,800,000, and re-exports 
£9,000,000, giving an adverse balance of £67,700,000. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 13987 B ; 13495 A.) 

A. COMMUNIST CHINA. ■— Tibet Autonomous 
Region. - Preparatory Committee set up under the Dalai 
Lama. - Economic Development Plans for Tibet. 

It was announced m Peking on March 12, at the conclusion 
of a six-month visit to the Chinese capital by the Dalai Lama 
and the Panchen Lama of Tibet, that a preparatory committee 
had been set up for establishing an expanded Tibet autonom- 
ous region” within the national framework of Communist 
China. The Dalai Lama had been appointed chairman of the 
committee and the Panchen Lama and (General Chang Kuo-hua 
(Chinese commander of the Tibet military district) vice- 
chairmen ; the committee’s 51 other members comprised 
15 representatives of the “ Tibet local Government,” 10 of the 
Panchen Kanpo Lija (the Panchen Lama’s former ecclesiastical 
and secular institution), 10 of the “ People’s Liberation 
Committee in the Chamdo area,” five from the Central Govern- 
ment personnel in Tibet, and 11 from “ major monasteries, 
religious sects, and people’s organizations.” 

The announcement added tliat the committee, whose main 
task would be to prepare for regional autonomy in Tibet, 
would have the status of a State organ subordinate to the 
Central State Council (i.e. the Central Government). It would 
have two sub-committees — for financial and economic affairs 
and for religious matters — and 10 departments, dealing with 
civil affairs, finance, construction, culture and education, 
health, public security, agriculture and afforestation, animal 
husbandry, industry and commerce, and communications. 

It was also aimotuiced that the State Council had taken the 
following other decisions in the economic field : (1) to extend the 
Tsinghai-Tibet road to Shigatse, the second largest town In Tibet, 
and to build a road from Shigatse south-eastwards to Gyangtse. 

(2) To establish a Tibetan transport bureau at Lhasa, with suh- 
aiministrative units for the Sikang-Tibet and Tsmghai-Tibet roads 

(3) To bxuld a hydro-electric power station in Lhasa and a smaller 
thermal power station at Shigatse, and to send teohmoians to study 
the question of buildmg a hydro-electric plant at Shigatse. (4) To 
establish a leather works and a small iron works at Lhasa. (5) To 
repair build dykes and dams to protect Lhasa and Shigatse from 
floods, expand the school systems at these towns, and improve an 
experimental farm at Lhasa. 

The Peking announcement also disclosed that rival groups 
backing the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama had reached an 
agreement on Jan. 19 on their ‘‘historic and unsettled 
problems ” and that the Chmese State Council had approved the 
agreement. No details of the agreement were given, however. 
(New York Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1x610 A.) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA. — Formation of South African 
Congress of Trade Unions. 

A new trade union co-ordmating body with no colour bar — 
the South African Congress of Trade Unions — ^was formed at 
a conference in Johannesburg on March 5-6 by delegates from 
35 national and regional xmions, representing nearly 42,000 
workers. The conference was organized by those unions which 
had opposed the dissolution of the old South African Trades 
and Labour Council m October last and had not joined the 
new South African Trade Umon Council, from which Africans 
had been excluded. A national executive committee was 
formed pending the first annual conference of the new 
organization.““(Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 13873 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Purchasing Power of £. 

The Economic Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Maudling) 
stated m a Parliamentary answer on March 24 that, takij^ 
the internal purchasmg power of the pound sterlmg as 20s. in 
October 1951 (i.e. when the Conservative Government took 
office), it was estimated that the value had declmed to 19s. 2d. 
m October 1953, 18s. 8d. in October 1954, and 18s. 5d. in 
February 1955. These estimates, he said, were based on the 
consumer price index and the mterim index of retail prices. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 13025 E.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Resipiation of Sir Winston 
Oixircliill from Premiership. -> Sir Anthony Eden ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. - Ministerial Changes. - Mr. 
Macmillan becomes Foreign Secretary. - Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd appointed Minister of Defence. 

Sir Winston ChnrcMll resigned from the Premiership on 
April 5, the following announcement hemg issued from 
Buckingham Palace : “ The Rt. Hon, Sir Winston Churchill 
had an audience of the Queen this evenmg and tendered his 
resignation as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 
which her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept.” Sir 
Winston had held the office of Prime Mmister since Oct. 26, 
1951, following the Conservative victoiy m the last general 
elections ; in all he had been Prime Mmister for over eight 
years, including five years during the Second World War 
when his term of office was ended by the Labour victory in the 
first post-war election in 1945. 

Earlier the same day, at noon. Sir Wmston Churchill had 
held his last Cabmet meeting and taken leave of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, whilst after the audience of the Queen he saw 
the Ministers not in the Cabinet and thanked them for their 
services. 

On the previous evening (April 4) Sir Winston and Lady Churchill 
had given a dinner party at No. 10, Downing Street, which was 
attended by H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, and by 
leading members (and their wives) of both Sir Wmston’s post-war 
Cabmet and his wartime Coalition Government, as well as by the 
prmcipal military leaders during the war, other close associates, 
members of his family, and Mrs. Neville Chamberlain During the 
dinner Sir Winston Churchill proposed the health of the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, after which the Queen rose and said she wished 
to do something which probably few of her predecessors had had an 
opportunity of domg, namely, to propose the health of her Prime 
Mmister. 

On April 6 it was announced that Sir Anthony Eden had 
accepted the Queen’s invitation to become the new Prime 
^Imister, the followmg statement being issued from Buckingham 
Palace after Sir Anthony had been received by the Queen: 

The Queen this morning received m audience the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Anthony Eden, M.P., and offered him the post of Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Anthony Eden accepted her Majesty’s offer and kissed hands 
upon his appomtment.” 

It was pomted out in the Press that the time-lag between Sir 
Wmston ChurchilFs resignation and the appomtment of Sir Anthony 
Eden as Prime Minister indicated that under the traditions of the 
British Constitution the appomtment of a new Prime Mmister is 
the sole prerogative of the Sovereign, who is under no obligation to 
consult a retiring Prime Minister about his successor and may consult 
anyone he or she chooses With the exception of certam Court 
appomtments and the awarding of certain honours such as the 
Gaiter, the Thistle, and the Order of Merit, the choice of a Prmie 
Minister is, in fact, the only part of the royal prerogative which a 
modern British Sovereign can exercise without mmisterial advice 

Tributes to Sir Winston Churchill and to Sir Anthony Eden 
were paid later the same day (April 6) in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Attlee, after referring to ** the event 
which is in all our mmds— the change of Prime Mimsters,” spoke as 
follows . Today we are parting with a Prime Mimster who led this 
country through some of the most fateful years of Britain*s history 
and who served in this House for more than 50 years For the greater 
part of that time he has been one of the outstanding figures m the 
parliamentary arena The retirement from active political life of 
the right honourable gentleman, the member for Woodford, does 
indeed mark the close of an epoch. 

** He IS the last survivor in this House of those who served m Queen 
Victoria’s reign. He held high office before and durmg the First World 
War, and in the length of his pohtical career he rivals Palmerston and 
Gladstone- He gave leadership to this country when it needed it 
most, and in history, as one of the greatest of all Prime Ministers, 
his name is assured 

** This is not the occasion for an appraisal of his career either as a 
most illustrious statesman on the world stage or as a great Parlia- 
mentarian. Fortunately, we were enabled to give expression to our 
appreciation of a great man not long ago on his 80th birthday, and 
we hope that the day may be still far distant when more formal 
tributes will have to be paid. 

But we feel today the loss from the front bench of a great 
Parliamentarian whose speeches have added lustre to our debates, 
and we shall miss those witty replies which so often enlightened our 
debates. Only last week we were enjoying them. Above all we shall 
miss a familiar figure for whom, despite the many differences we may 
have had with him, we could not help having a warm affection We 
do not know whether there will he occasions on which he will address 
this House again, hut he has now left the front line. 

“ He is going to have a well-earned rest. Instead of continuing to 
make history we hope he will continue to write it, and he carries with 
him the warm good wishes of us all. 


“ I should now. like to offer- to his successor our verv sincere 
cougratulationa- The member for Warwick and Leamington [Sir 
Anthony] has had a long apprenticeship in high office and has earned 
the esteem of members m all parts of the House. 

“ He has, I am sure, no illusions as to the weight of the burden 
he now takes up in these troublous times. We all wish him health 
and strength, but we on this side cannot, of course, wish him a long 
tenure. Indeed, it is our duty as soon as opportunity offers to try 
to give him a period of rest As a Mr Young said to Lord Melbourne 
when that statesman hesitated to accept the Premiership : * ^Vhy, 
damn it, such a position was never held by any Greek or Roman and 
if it lasts only three months it will have been worth while to have 
been Prime Mimster of England.’ So we are glad to congratulate 
him.” 

Mr. David Grenfell (Lab-), the Father of the House, said Sir Winston 
had no need of praises, but he has fully earned them and we would 
he unworthy if we did not now sound our appreciation of his great 
services to the House and to the country.” He also supported the 
welcome for Sir Anthony Eden. 

Mr- Walter Elliot (C.) said : “ Sir Anthony Eden is one of the very 
few persons obviously destined for a great post who has in fact 
eventually attained that post ” His party m particular wished bun 
well Of Sir Wmston, Air. Elliot said that he had become a legend 
in his lifetime “ For all our lives we have sat dowu with this legend. 
To us he IS fresh and the most human of men. The House today lost 
one of the greatest front-benchers m all its history and for that we 
are all the poorer. But the back-benchers have gamed the greatest 
back-bencher of all times By this at least, we can say, each of us is 
ennobled and the whole House is ennched.” 

Mr. John Maclay welcomed Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Mmister 
on behalf of the National Liberal-Conservative members, and Mr, 
Donald Wade, m the absence of Mr. Clement Davies (the Liberal 
leader) did so on behalf of the Liberals 

Sir Anthony Eden, making his first appearance as Prime Ik'Imister, 
spoke as follows : “ I must first try to acknowledge the generous 
terms which have been used . . . the well deserved terms about my 
right honourable friend, the member for Woodford It is rightly said 
that this is not the time to appraise his work. For one thmg he is, 
fortunately, still among us We all know quite well that whenever 
he returns to us from his holiday, he will still be a dominant figure 
among us. 

“ For more than 16 years I have been intimately associated with 
Sir Winston m political work. As I reflect over those years and think 
of them m the terms of what we yet have to do, certain lessons seem 
to me to stand out for us in the message of what he has done. 

“ First, I think, in the war, his absolute refusal, as his W'ar Cabinet 
colleagues knew so well, to sillow any obstacle, however formidable, 
to daunt his determination to engage upon some task And there is 
the courage, the courage that expresses itself not only in a first 
enthusiastic burst of fervour, but the courage that is endurance also, 
perhaps the rarer gift of the two. 

** I think Sir Winston has perhaps the widest and the most varied 
interests in life of any man we are likely to know Though that is 
true, I think his great passion was the political life, and that he 
brought to that service a most complete vision. No man I have ever 
known could make one understand at the same time the range of a 
problem and go straight to its core I believe that in statesmanship 
that will be the attribute which many who knew him will place flbrst 
among his many gifts. 

“ Sir Wmston’s spirit of magnanimity is the most agreeable of 
virtues — and let us be frank about it, one not all of us politicians 
find it easy to practice, although we would all like to. Perhaps, in 
part, with him it was easier because he always thought of problems 
not m abstract terms hut m human values ; that was one of the 
things that endeared him to all in this House. 

** Fmally, the humour, the humour based on his incomparable 
command of the English language, which was often our delight, not 
least at question time I am sure he will he deeply moved by the 
things Mr. Attlee and others have said of him this afternoon, for he 
loves this House, loves it in companionship and in conflict 

” Mr Attlee and other members have been kindly in their welcome 
to me I enjoyed very much the Melbourne reflection Mr. Attlee, 
with his deep knowledge of history, will not, however, I thmk, have 
foigotten that Melbourne, always talking of leaving office, contrived 
to stay there a very long time indeed I have no desire — I beg him 
to believe — ^to emulate that in its entirety. 

“ For the rest, I can only say — and to the Father of the House — 
that I have been deeply touched with what has been said this afternoon 
and that I, for my part, will do all I can to serve our country.” 

In the House of Lords Lord Salisbury (Leader of the House) said 
Sir Winston belonged to that illustrious company “ who will never 
pass from the minds of men — ^who will live in their hearts as long as 
Britain endures.” His passionate love of freedom had made him, 
although the leader of the Conservative Party, one of the greatest 
Liberals in the fullest sense of the term. 

Lord Jowitt, a former Lord Chancellor, speaking on behalf of the 
Labour peers, said that the yery fact that the motion of tribute was 
so wholeheartedly supported on all sides created a precedent, but 
the man himself was without precedent. ** Indeed, the motion fits 
the man,” he went on. And in the case of Sir Winston Churchill 
nothing seems more natural than that we should for a moment forget 
our party differences and bear witness to that underlying unity which 
adds to the confusion of our critics and the consternation of our 
enemies.” Historians of the future would certainly analyse Sir 
Winston and would no doubt point to this mistakes. But those who 
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had served under him would. Lord Jowitt knew, testify to "the 
inspiration we received from his superior courage and matchless 
eloquence.’* There was no one, he said, who had striven so mightily 
for truth and justice, and in the long line of statesmen none had 
rendered such incomparable service not only to his country but to 
the free world. Lord Jowitt concluded . " Long may he be with ns 
to give us the fruits of his experience and judgment. We salnte him 
An epoch has ended and we turn to the future.** 

Lord Samuel (Leader of the Liberal peers), speaking of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s achievements, recalled that he was Sir Winston’s earhest 
colleague m the Government nearly 50 years ago. It was unfortun- 
ate, he said, that at that moment the London daily Press was silenced, 
adding : " It is only a muted farewell that the nation can give to 
the outgomg Prime Minister and greeting to his successor.” 

Lord Samuel had on the previous evenmg (April 5) broad- 
cast the following tribute to Sir Winston Churclnll ; 

It was said very truly, hy John Bright, that men are not great 
statesmen merely because they happen to fill great offices. That is 
so, even with the highest office of all. Looking at the list of Prime 
Ministers over the last 200 years, we must allow that by no means 
all of them had personalities that matched their position. Indeed, 
there are not more than perhaps ten or twelve who would be generally 
agreed to rank with the great who still hve m the halls of fame. We 
do not doubt that, among the small company, is Winston Churchill- 
What the verdict of the future historian may be we cannot foretell . 
but at least we can send on to him a message that this has been the 
judgment of contemporaries. 

A man’s achievements must depend, not only on himself, hut also 
on his times. This century has been an era of vast pohtical upheavals 
and terrible wars. Here the occasion fitted the man ; and the man, 
the occasion. 

That Churchill, from his youth up, was ambitious, he would be 
the last to deny. But his ambition was lustifled hy great talents and 
an indefatigable industry. It was an honourable ambition to lead 
in public service ; and the success was merited that fulfilled his hopes : 
Thine to conduct — through ways how difficult — 

A mighty nation in its march sublime 
From good to better. 

His character is many-sided ; he is versatile in Ms interests ; his 
career has been fuU of adventure. In pohtics, he was with us for ten 
years as a good Liberal ; afterwards, for much longer, he has been a 
good Conservative ; always he has been both a fervent patriot and 
a true citizen of the world. But I do not know that he has ever been 
inconsistent with himself. 

He meets life with gusto, and danger with zest. He is one of those 
whom danger does not intimidate but exhilarates. Yet he has plenty 
of practical caution and prudent restraint when they are needed. 
That, in the course of his career, he has sometimes adopted or 
advocated policies that were mistakes cannot he denied ; hut tf, 
in a long life full of great responsibdities and grave decisions, he had 
made no mistakes he would have been unique amoi^ the statesmen, 
not only of th*s country, hut of the world. 

There is a special kind of affection that an individual may feel 
for an institution. I think that all of us, who have been for a long 
time, perhaps twenty years or so. In the House of Commons, do feel 
for it such an affection. Clearly that is so with Sir Winston Churchill. 
And the House returns it in full measure. He is very human- and that 
brings liking. He has wit, and there it has full scope. His wit is 
spontaneous, swift, often ironic, sometimes devastating. But It is 
never cynical, never ill-humoured or unkind. He may he soomfol 
or angry, when scorn and anger are merited , but is never malignant, 
and he is neither self-assertive nor aloof. 

It would not be just to say that he is variable ; but he is certainly 
various — almost as various as Shakespeare himself. Sometimes he is 
Hamlet or Jacques, reflecting on the qualities and fortunes of men and 
the destinies of nations. And then there are moments — ^perhaps in 
the House of Commons at question time, if things generally are going 
well, when we may catch a fleeting glimpse of an amiably mischievous 
Fuck. But most truly and most deeply he is Henry V : 1940 was his 
Agineourt ; the nation’s finest hour — ^and his own. 

We passed through those two wars, the moat widespread and 
destructive that have ever affected mankind ; and both ended — 
after so mnch tribulation, so much sacrifice — ^in full victory for the 
cause that we are sure was right. A democracy must judge its states- 
meu hy results. Before and during the First World War, Churchill 
rendered great services ; but in the Second, he, more than any man, 
was the architect of victory. Beginning so young in the conduct of 
affairs, ho is now full of years. Today he retires from public office ; 
hut not, we hope, from public life. He carries with Mm the thanks of 
the British nation to a faithful servant of the people — and of 
mankind.” 

Owing to the non-publication of the London newspapers 
through the strike of electricians and maintenance men, the 
London Press was prevented from publishmg the news of, 
and its comments on. Sir Winston ChurchilTs retirement, but 
a number of papers supplied the Press Association with extracts 
from the leading articles which they would have published 
had not the strike intervened. The followmg are quotations 
from some of these leaders (the Press Association stated that 
The Times and the Daily Express had supplied no articles). 

Dmlu Telearaph (Conservative) : " His decision to hand on the 
torch cannot easilv be questioned, hut it is profoundly saddening. 
‘ Peace,’ he has said ' is the last prize I seek to win,* and retirement 
has come before it has been won. Indeed, as he surveyed the future. 


he may well have become convinced that the winning of it wonld take 
more years than those m which he conld expect to enjoy the plenitude 
of his powers. In that case, to give way to others now is a course 
both wise and noble. It is only fair to those others that they should 
take on now a task which, in any case, they would have to complete. 

. . . Sir Winston Churchill has enriched our history* has nursed our 
strength, and has fortified our courage. We wish his successor good 
fortune in his heritage ” 

Dailv Mail (Conservative) : " Few political careers have been so 
turbulent or so many-sided as his He has never been a party man. 
In t.hist he resembles all his most notable predecessors. It goes withont 
saying that he will he numbered among the great Prime Ministers. 
Indeed history will probably decide that he was the greatest of them 
all. To follow him will not he easy , . .** 

News ChromcU (Liberal) * “ The old lion, full of years and honour, 
takes Ms leave. Generations of Britons will connt ns fortimate 
who lived under his leadership. Today is the moment to salute him 
with pride and gratitude. But then the tomorrows, and the prospects 
of the succession, will be upon ns . . .** 

Daily Herald (Labour) : " He goes while at the peak of his form. 
His latest parhamentary performances have been better than his 
first But those who control the Conservative Party m peacetime 
have never shown unadulterated enthusiasm for Mm as Leader. 
Nor did he court their approval. It is not as a party politician, but 
as a national figure — one of the giants of world history — ^that Winston 
Churchill has earned his country’s gratitude.” 

Financial Times (non-party) : ** At the centre of Sir Winston’s 
statesmanship seems to he his massive combination of tradition 
with progress, Ms sense both of the changes and of the continuities 
of history. It is this which has enabled him so often to prove more 
alert to modem needs than the critics who said that his views were 
obsolete.” 

Some of the principal provincial newspaper comment was 
as follows : 

MancTiestefr Guardian (Liberal) * " Ko man can ever give up being 
Prime Minister withont a wrench : it takes a rare degree of 'mil. 
But Sir Winston has been wiser than that other octogenarian, 
Gladstone, who hung on until he was in irritated conflict with his 
Cabinet and had bewildered his party Sir Winston has chosen his 
hour well He leaves with his party all set for an election and the 
Opposition in disarray. He leaves with all the personal honours that 
can come to a commoner and with the marked goodwill and friend- 
ship of his Queen. What a contrast was Queen Victoria’s shabby 
treatment of the departing Gladstone I . . 

He has a part to fill as an elder statesman above the battle. There’s 
no telling what fresh bursts of eneigy may come, what new phase of 
his incredible career may open up.” 

Yorkshire Post (Conservative) : " When the final appraisal has 
to he made, Churchill’s greatness resides not In what he did, but in 
what he is Like all the great of this earth he has two aspects. He is 
great as a man and as a representative of his nation. He hM the 
endurance, the will to conquer adverse fortxme, of a Washington 
and a Lmooln ('with the latter he also shares a rough humour and 
the tendency to seek relief in humour). He shares with Napoleon 
the sense that 40 centuries gaze on this transitory scene. He has the 
penetrating contempt for human pettmess of a Bismarck. Yet 
equally he could claim for himself the appellation (despite his mixed 
parentage) which Queen Elizabeth I claimed, of * mere Enghsh.* 
That robustness, that disdain for superfluous detail, that contempt 
for routine, these are Shakespearean qualities . . 

The Scotsman (non-party) . " The predominating emotion should 
rather be gratitude for his mamfold services to the State, coupled 
with the hope that he will long enjoy the leisure earned by a life of 
phenomenal activity. He is one of those Oljunpian figures whose fame 
is so great that, whatever superlatives may be employed in his praise, 
they will still seem halting and inadequate . . 

Sir Winston Churchill’s resignation was a major topic in the 
world Press, and warm tributes, coupled with the hope that 
his wisdom and advice would continue to be available to the 
world, came from all parts of the globe. Some of the statements 
and messages are summarized below. 

Australia. Mr. Menzies, the Prime ]\Imister, said in Canberra on 
April 6 : ” The simple fact about this world leader is that he is in 
the true sense a great man, and is, I believe, the greatest of our 
time. His is a genius which defies analysis. The splendour of his 
mind is so intermingled with a rich sense of fun, and a that is 
for simple things, that the total result is one of intense and intelhgihle 
humanity.” 

The Leader of the Opposition, Dr. Evatt, described Sir Winston 
as " the greatest wartime leader in Britain’s history.” 

Canada. Mr St Laurent, the Prime Minister, declared in the 
Canadian House of Commons on April 5 ' " We shall miss a leadership 
which for so many years — and especially in the anxious days of the 
war — ^has inspired and encouraged the people of the Commonwealth 
of Nations and, indeed, the whole free world.” 

New Zealand. The N Z Parliament passed a resolution on April d 
expressing deep appreciation of Sir Winston ChuroMU’s services to 
the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Holland, the Prime Minister, said in a personal tribute : 
" Though Sir Winston ChnrchOl has retired as Prime Minister, 
British people all over the world will never allow Mm to retire from 
the special place in their affection and respect that he has won in a 
lifetime of service and achievement. Seldom in the field of human , 
endeavour has one man meant so much to so many people.” 
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The Leader of the Opposition, irlr Walter Xash, declared that Sir 
Wmston would be “ one of the great inunortals of England ** 

South Africa. Mr. Strijdom, the Prune ^^Ilnlste^, said on April 5 : 
“ Sir Winston Churchill leaves the public scene at the zenith of his 
power and prestige, and as one of the most dynamic political figures 
that Europe has ever produced.” 

India. Mr Nehru, the Indian Premier, said on April 6 that Sir 
Winston had had “ what might be called a tremendous life in many 
ways,” and added * “ I hope he will have a good rest now, hut will 
continue to write and advise.” 

Ceylon. Sir John Kotelawal a, the Prime Alimster sent the following 
message to Sir Winston “ This act of se^f-ahnegation comes as a 
climax to the most brilliant and most versatile career of anv man in 
the hjstorv of modem times. It might be said of you with truth 
that never in the history of democracy has so much been owed to 
one single man . . .” 

Northern Ireland. Lord Brookeborough, the Prime Minister, stated 
on April 6 : “ I think it is very sad and regrettable that a man with 
his great ability finds it necessary to resign In my opmion he is the 
greatest Englishman of any time Hia personality is unique and his 
leadership of the greatest ” 

U.S.A. President Fisenhower, in a message to Sir Winston, declared 
on April 5 - ‘‘ Out of your great experience, your great wisdom, and 
your great courage, the free world yet has much to gam, and we 
know that you will never be backward in bringmg those qualities 
forward when we appeal to you for help, as all of us are bound to do. 
We shall never accept the thought that we are to be denied your 
coimcil, your advice ” 

France. M. Edgar Faure, the Prime Minister, told Sir Winston 
Churchill m a telegram that “ France has not forgotten that you 
were a firm, vigilant, and faithful friend at her side m the dark hours 
of two wars,” and on behalf of the French Government, “ umted 
unanimously around me,” expressed their “ smcerest admiration and 
warmest wishes.” He added that the whole French people jomed 
him in the ** sincerest and most affectionate wish ” that Sir Winston 
would contmue to give unofiacial guidance to British policy. M 
Mend§s- France, the former Prime Minister, said : “ Whatever the 
virile gruffness of his language on occasion, none of us forgot the 
affection he has always had for France.” 

Netherlands. Dr. Drees, the Prime Minister, said in a broadcast to 
the Netherlands people in the evemng of April 5 “ The resignation 

of Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Minister comes at a time when we 
are preparing to commemorate the liberation Churchill’s name is 
closely hound up with this liberation. On the occasion of Ms 80th 
birthday I recalled already how he was the man who, by his indomit- 
able spirit and his powerful and inspirmg words, aroused and 
strengthened the spirit of determination m the British people at an 
historic moment when Britain stood almost alone against a totalitarian 
power of terrifying force . . At this moment of his resignation as 
Prime hlinister, I am happy to express once agam the special place 
Churchill has won in the hearts of our people by his fight for freedom, 
which IS also our freedom.” 

Western Germany- The Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, in a 
statement on April 5, described Sir Winston Churchill as the 
personification of the Western spirit in our day,” and said : It is 
one of Sir Winston's greatest services that the Western world now 
lives m freedom.” Calling Sir \\ inston ** a friend of Germany’s,” 
Dr Adenauer added ** I am grateful to him that he offered friend- 
ship and coxmsel to me and stood by our side during the diMcult 
hours of our young republic’s history ” 

Sir AVinston Churchill was first elected to Parliament in 
laOO. From 1900 to 1906 he was member for Oldham. He 
represented North-West Manchester from 1906 to 1908, and 
Dundee from 1908 to 1922. He re-entered the House m 1924 
as member for Epping, and smee 1945 he has sat for Woodford. 

The followmg is a list of Sir Winston’s offices : 

XJnder-Secretarv of State for the Colonies, 1906-09. 

President of the Board of Trade, 1908-10. 

Home Secretary, 1910-11 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-15. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1915. 

Mimster of Munitions, 1917. 

Secretary of State for War and Air, 1919-21. 

Secretary of State for Air and the Colonies, February- April, 1921. 

Secretary of State for the Colomes, 1921-23. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1924-29. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 1939-40. 

Prime Mimster, First Lord of the Treasury* and Minister of 
Defence, 1940-45. 

Leader of the Opposition, 1945-51. 

Prime Mimster and First Lord of the Treasury, since October, 1951, 
and Mimster of Defence from October, 1951 - February, 1952. 

Eleven mmisterial changes were announced by Sir Anthony 
Eden on April 7, three of them in the Cabinet, viz., the appomt- 
ment of Mr. Harold Macmillan as Foreign Secretary, of Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd as Minister of Defence, and of the Earl of Home 
as Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. All the 
other Cabinet members and Ministers were confirmed m their 
appomtments. 

With these changes the composition of the Cabmet was as 
follows : 


Sir Anthony Eden . . Prime Minister and Fnst Lord of 

the Treasun% 

Mr, Harold Macmillan . . Foreign Secretary. 

♦The Marquess of Salisbury Lord President of the Council. 
♦Viscount Kilmuir . . Lord Chancellor. 

♦Viscount Woolton .. Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 

♦Capt. H. F. C. Crookshank Lord Friyy Seal and Leader of 

the House of Commons. 

IMr. Selw^Ti Lloyd . . Minister of Defence. 

The Earl of Home . . Secretary of State for Common- 

'wealth Relations. 

♦Mr. James Stuart . . Secretary of State for Scotland. 

♦Mr. A. T. Lennox-Boyd . . Seeretai^ of State for the 

Colonies. 

♦Major Cvnlym Lloyd- Secretary of State for the Home 

George Department and Mimster for 

Welsh Affairs. 

♦Mr. R. A. Butler . . . Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

♦Sir Walter Monckton . . Mmister of Labour and National 

Service. 

♦Mr. Duncan Sandys . . Minister of Housing and Local 

Government. 

♦Mr. Peter Thomeycroft . . President of the Board of Trade. 
♦Mr. D. Heathcoat Amory Mmister of Agriculture, Fisheries, 

and Food. 

♦Mr. Osbert Peake . . Minister of Pensions and National 

Insurance. 

♦Sir David Eccles . . . . Minister of Education. 

•No change. 

The eight other appointments of Ministers not in the Cabinet 
were : 

Mr. R. Maudlmg . . . . Minister of Supply. 

Dr. C. Hill . . . Postmaster-General. 

Cmdr. T. D. Galbraith . . Minister of State, Scottish Office. 

Sir Edward Boyle . Economic Secretary, Treasury. 

Mr. J. N. Browne . . Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 

Scottish Office. 

Mr. H. NichoUs . . . Parliamentary Secretary, Minis- 

try of Agriculture. 

Mr. D. Kaberiy . . . . Parliamentary Secretary, Board 

of Trade. 

Mr. F. J. Erroll . . . . Parliamentary Secretary, Minis- 

try of Supply. 

Sir Anthony Eden (57), who has represented the AVarwick and 
Leamington division m the House of Commons nmntermptedly since 
1923, became Foreign Secretary m the Baldwin Government in 1935 
at the age of 38, succeeding Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Templewood). 
He contmued as Foreign Seci'Ctarv in Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Government formed in 1937, but resigned on Feb. 20, 1938, because 
of his disagreement with Mr. Chambei lam’s policy towards Mussolini 
and Hitler, which he— like Mr. Churchill (as he then was)“regarded as 
appeasement (see 2948 F). On the outbreak of war in 1939 he re- 
entered the Government as Dominions Secretary (see 3716 B), and 
when the Coalition Government under Mr Chui'chill was formed on 
May 10, 1940, he became Secretary for War (see 4045 A) On Dee. 23, 
1940, he was again appointed Foreign Secretary in snccession to 
Lord Halifax (who had succeeded him in 1938), and held the post 
throughout the war and in Mr. Churchiirs caretaker ” Government 
pending the post-war election in 1945 During the war he visited 
Moscow m December 1941, when the Germans were almost in sight 
of the Russian capital, and later took part m all the important Allied 
wartime conferences at Quebec, Cairo, Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta, 
as well as in the first part of the Potsdam conference in 1945 On the 
Conservative electoral victon’' m 1951 he was appointed Foreign 
Secretary and Deputy Prime Mimster m Mr. Churchill’s Administra- 
tion (see 11793 A). 

Mr. Harold Macmillan (61), who succeeded Sir Anthony Eden as 
Foreign Secretary, had been Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment since the formation of Sir Wmston Churchiirs Government in 
1951, and had been mainly responsible for the success of the Govern- 
ment’s hotise-bmldmg programme which aimed at reaching a target 
of 300,000 new houses a year , m October 1954 he had succeeded 
Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Turns as Minister of Defence. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Q.C. (60), who took over the Defence portfolio 
formerly held by Mr. Macmillan, was Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office from 1951-54 and in this capacity led the British delegations 
at several sessions of the IJ.N. General Assembly ; he became Minister 
of Supply in October, 1954. 

The Earl of Home (51 ), who became Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations m sucscession to Lord Swinton, had been Minister of 
State, Scottish Office, smee 1 951. From 1937-39 he had been (as 
Lord Dunglass) Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlam, then Prime Minister, and m Mr. Churchiirs caretaker ” 
Government prior to the 1945 elections he was Joint Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Reginald Mandling (38), who succeeded Mr Selwyn Lloyd as 
Minister of Supply, has been M P. for Barnet since 1950 and Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury smee 1953 ; in 1952 he was Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Minister of Cml Aviation. 
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Dr. diaries Hill (51), the new Postmaster-General m sncces'Jon to 
Earl De La Warr, baa been National Liberal- Unionist M P. foi Luton 
sinee 1950 and Parliamentary Secretary to the IMmistry of Food 
smce 1951. From 1944-50 he was Secretary of the British Medical 
Association, and became widely known as the “ Radio Doctor.” 

Commander Thomas Dunlop Galbraith, R.N. (64), who sncceeded 
the Earl of Home as ilinister of State, Scottish Office, has represented 
the Poll ok division of Glasgow since 1940 , he has been Joint Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for Scotland since 1951 — a post which he 
also held in Sir Winston Churchill’s “caretaker ” Government in 1945. 

Sir Edward Boyle (31), who became Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury m succession to Mr MaudJing, has been M.P for the 
Handsworth dmsion of Birmmgham smce 1950, and Parliamentary 
Secretary at the Ministry of Supply since July 1954. 

Mr- J. N. Browne (50), who succeeded Commander Galbraith as 
Parliamentary Under- Secret ary, Scottish Office, has represented the 
Govan district of Glasgow smce 1950, and smce 1953 has been 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

Mr- HEarmar NichoUs (42), who became Parhamentary Secretary » 
Ministry of Agriculture, has been M P. for Peterborough smce 1951, 
and was Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Postmaster- General : 
it was Mr NichoUs who, at the Conservative Party conference m 1950, 
demanded the target of 300,000 houses a year. 

Mr. Donald Kaberry (47), who succeeded Mr. Henry Strauss as 
Parhamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, has been M P for North- 
West Leeds smce 1950 and was appomted Conservative Assistant 
Whip m 1952. 

Mr- F- J. Erroll (40), who succeeded Sir Edward Boyle as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, ilinistry of Supply, has represented the Altnncham 
and Sale division of Lancashire smce 1945. 

Ministers leaving the Government were Viscount Swmton 
(Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations), IVIr. Henry 
Strauss (Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade), and Earl 
De La Warr (Postmaster-General)- It was announced on April 7 
that an earldom had been conferred on Lord Swmton and a 
barony on Mr. Henry Strauss, and that Commander Galbraith 
had also been made a baron. 

The changes reduced the average age of the Cahmet from 
58 years 6 months to 55 years 8 months. 

The Order trausferrmg the functions of the Ministry of Food to the 
combined Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, thereby 
completing the merger of the two Ministries (see 13841 A), had been 
approved by the Privy Council on April 7 after approval by the 
House of Commons on March 28. 

Sir Winston Churchill left No. 10, Downi^ Street on April 6 
for his home at Chartwell, and on April 12 he and Lady 
Churchill flew to Sicily, where it had previously been announced 
they would spend a holiday at Syracuse. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Conservative Party 
Association in his constituency of Woodford on April 6, Sir 
Winston explamed the reasons for his resignation as Prime 
Minister and expressed his mtention of remaining a member 
of the House of Commons and of standmg agam for Woodford 
at the next general election. The letter said : 

“ At a general election the head of the Government and Leader of 
the Party unfolds the pohcy for the new Parhament to which he is 
personally pledged For some time past I have not felt that at my 
age it would be right for me to incur such new and indefinite responsi- 
bilities. It is necessary that my successor should enter upon his 
duties in reasonable time to present himself and hxs programme to 
the nation as and when he chooses I have^ therefore, tendered my 
resignation to the Queen. Her Majesty has invited Sir Anthony Eden 
to form a Government.” 

It had been announced m Bonn on March 11 that the 
Charlemagne Prize for 1955 had been awarded to Sir Winston 
Churchill for his outstanding service for European unity, and 
that Sir Winston had accepted an invitation to visit the city 
of Aachen (which founded the prize in 1949) to receive it. 
(Manchester Guardian - Bath & Wilts Chronicle & Herald - 
Western Daily Press - Yorkshire Post - The Scotsman - The 
Listener - Australian News Bulletin - N.Z. Directorate of 
Information - The Statesman, Calcutta - New York Times - 
Le Monde, Paris - Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 

13982 C ; 13841 A ; 13712 A ; 132^ B ; 13125 A.) 

A. COMMUNIST CHINA. — State of War with 
Germany ended. 

Peking Radio announced on April 8 that President Mao 
Tse-tung had issued a proclamation ending the state of war 
between China and Germany which had existed smce Dec. 9, 
1941. The proclamation, which implemented a resolution 
adopted on April 7 by the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, declared that the termmation of the state 
of war would not change Germany’s internal obligations and 
would also not affect “the rights the People’s Republic of 
China enjoys, and the commitments it undertakes, under 
international agreements relating to Germany.” — (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 1411X B.) 


B. GOLD - SILVER. —World Production and Con- 
sumption Figures in 1954 * 

The following estimates of gold production in the leading 
producing countries in 1954 (in thousands of fine oz.) were 
published m the Annual Bullion Review issued by Samuel 
Montagu and Company, from figures compiled by the Union 
Corporation Ltd. Revised estimates for 1953 are shown in 
parentheses. 


South Africa 

13,235* 

Ul,940) 

Peru . . 

130* 

(130) 

Canada 

4,310* 

(4,069) 

New Gumea . 

85* 

(121) 

.Soviet Union 

2,000* 

(2,000)* 

Fiji 

75* 

(77) 

Umted States 

1,867* 

(1,990) 

Tanganyika . 

70* 

(70) 

Australia 

1,110* 

(1,075) 

Sweden 

70* 

(70)^ 

Gold Coast , 

787* 

(731) 

New Zealand 

35* 

(38) 

Southern 



Korea 

— 

(—) 

Rhodesia . 

540* 

(501) 

Elsewhere 

890* 

(940) 

Philippmes 

500* 

(481) 




Mexico 

460* 

(459) 

World Total 

27,700* 

(26,250) 

Colombia 

385* 

(436) 




Belgian Congo 

370* 

(371) 

British Empire 

20,500* 

(18,886) 

Japan 

250* 

(228) 

British Empire 



India 

221* 

(212) 

percentage 

74.0 

71.9 

Brazil 

180* 

(180)* 

South African 



Chile . 

130* 

(131) 

percentage 

47.8 

45.5 


* Estimated or provisional figure. 


The official gold price in London stood at 248s. per fine oz. 
when the year opened, but on March 22, on the reopening of 
the London Gold Market (see 13483 A), the price was fixed at 
248s. 6d. per fine oz. Thereafter it rose gradually to 249s. Id. 
in April and May, dropped to 249s. in June, but advanced 
again to 249s. 1 Jd, in July and to 250s. in August, the upward 
trend x>CTsisting (apart from a slight drop m October) until 
at the close of the year the figure stood at 251s. 7^6.. 

Gold quoted m Continental centres at the hegimung of the year 
stood at $35.20-S35-30, hut pressure from Russian sales forced prices 
down until, on the reopenmg of the London Market, the figure stood 
at $35.00 per oz. ; it then fluctuated between $34.95 and $35.15 in 
May, but steadied in June to between $35 06 and $35.11. There was 
little movement in the price until the end of September, and during 
the final quarter of the year it ranged from $35.07 to $35 10 m 
October, $35.04i to $35.09 m November, and $35.03i to $35.06^ 
in December. 

About 5,000,000 fine oz. were estimated to bave been absorbed by 
tbe free gold markets, compared with 7,500,000 fine oz. m 1953. 

Details regardmg the world silver market m 1954 were given 
as follows : 

Sfiver Production. Estimates, with revised 1953 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows (in fine oz.) : Mexico, 47,000,000 
(47,900,000); U.S A., 37,000,000 (37,000,000); Central and South 
America, 34,000,000 (34,000,000); Canada, 31,000,000 (28,300,000); 
Australia, 12,000,000 (12,500,000). Total production in the Western 
Hemisphere (excluding Australia) was thus estimated at 149,000,000 
oz., compared with a revised output of 147,900,000 oz in 1953. After 
adding the Austrahan output, plus 7,000,000 oz. produced in Japan 
and 5,000,000 oz. in the Belgian Congo, and allowing for a production 
of 41,000,000 oz, m other countries for which accurate figures were 
not available, world output (excluding the Soviet Union) was 
tentatively estimated at about 214,000,000 oz. On the assumption 
that the total U S. production was taken up by the U.S. Treasury, a 
balance of 177,000,000 oz. remained available for general consumption. 

Silver Consumptioii. Estimates of consumption m arts and mdustries 
in some of the prmcipal countries were : 85,000,000 oz. m the U.S. A. 
(a fall of 20,000,000 oz.), 24,000,000 oz. in Western Germany (an 
increase of 6,500,000 oz.), and 12,000,000 oz. in Britam. With the 
addition of other countries, total mdustnal consumption of silver 
was estimated at 152,000,000 oz. 

The off-take for comage purposes was estimated at about 67,000,000 
oz., of which the U.S.A. accounted for 54,000,000 oz. Consumption 
for industry and coinage together thus amounted to 219,000,000 oz., 
this figure exceeding the available new production by about 
5,000,000 oz 

Britisb Bar Silver Imports and Eaqports were estimated at 23,119,900 
troy oz. and 12,049,200 trov oz respectively. The largest imports 
came from the Soviet Umon (9,098,400 oz.), Australia (7,167,000 oz.), 
the U.S A. (1,954,600 oz.), Japan (1,766,600 oz.), and Canada 
(1,105.300 oz.). The largest exports went to France (3,034,000 oz.), 
Italy (2,820,600 oz.), and Sweden (1,684,400 oz.) 

Silver Price. The official London price opened at 73 |d. and in 
March stood at 73|d , falling gradually to 7 2 id. in May. After a 
temporary recovery to 73 Jd. in June, the price again declmed and on 
July 21 touched the lowest figure for the year at 72d. ; it improved, 
however, to 73 |d. in August, though dropping agam to 73d. at the 
beginning of September. Thereafter prices rose, reaching 74 id- on 
Oct. 15, but receded slightly to 74id. in November, at which level 
they remained until the end of the year. 

The figures for Lend-Lease silver remained the same as at the 
end of 1953, except for a repayment in August of 11,000,000 02 . of 
the 57,000,000 oz. borrowed by the Netherlands, which brought 
the total amount outstandmg down to about 399,553,000 oz. 
(Samuel Montagu & Co.’s Annual Bullion Review) 

(Prev. rep. 1953 Statistics, 13470 A ; S.A. Production, 
14088 C I Reopening of London Gold Market, 13483 A.) 
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A. JAPAN. — General Elections. - New Cabinet 
formed by Mr. Hatoyama. 

General elections were held in Japan on Feb. 27, and resulted 
in heaw gains for the Democrats and Socialists at the expense 
of the Liberals. The Democrats, however, although becoming 
the largest party, failed to obtam a majority in the ne'v^ House 
of Representatives, -whilst the Democrats and Liberals together 
failed to secure the two-thirds majority which they would 
have needed to carry out their proposals for the revision of 
the Constitution (see below). The distribution of seats and 
votes between the various parties, as compared %\ith the 
number of seats which they held before the dissolution and the 
number of votes received in the 1953 elections, are sho-wn below. 


Democrats . 

Liberals 

Left-wing Socialists 
Right-'wing Socialists 
Labour-Farmer Party 
Communists 
Others 


Democrats . . 

Liberals 

Left-wmg Socialists 
Right-wmg Socialists 
Labour-Farmer Party 
Communists 
Others 


Seats 


New House Old House* 

. 185 

124 

. 112 

180 

89 

74 

67 

61 

4 

5 

2 

1 

8 

11 

Votes 

1955 

1953 

13,536,038 

9,240,920t 

9,849,453 

5,683,308 

13,476,428 

4,516,715 

5,129,593 

4,677,833 

357,611 

358,773 

733,121 

655,990 

1,725,695 

1,675,786 


• At tune of dissolution, with 11 seats vacant, t Votes cast for 
dissident Liberals led by Mr. Hatoyama and Progressives. 

The Democrats thus received 36 57 per cent of the total vote 
against 26.7 per cent east in the previous elections for the then 
dissident Liberals under Mr Hatoyama and the Progressives , Mr. 
Hatoyama himself received 149,000 votes in a Tokio constituency, 
the tii g hefit vote ever given to a single candidate in a Japanese 
election. The Liberals* polling percentage fell from 39 per cent to 
26.61 per cent ; the Left-wmg Socialists increased theirs from 13.1 
per cent to 15.35 per cent ; and the Right-wing Socialists showed a 
slight mcrease from 13-5 per cent to 13 86 per cent The Communist 
vote remained practically stationary at under two per cent of the 
total poll (1 98 per cent now, agamst 1 9 per cent m 1953), whereas 
the Labour-Farmers’ percentage fell from 1 0 per cent to 0.97 per 
cent Other candidates, includmg Independents, received 4.66 per 
cent of the vote, agamst 4.8 per cent in 1953. 

The total poU was 37,338,182, or 75 per cent of the electorate of 
49,235,242 ; compared with polls of 74 2 and 76.43 per cent 

respectively in the 1953 and 1952 elections 

The mam issue before the electorate was the Government’s 
proposal for the revision of the Constitution m order to allow 
Japan to rearm, which was supported by the Liberals but 
opposed by the four Left-wing parties winch form the so-called 
“ renovationist camp ” (the Left- and Right-wing Socialists, 
the Labour-Farmers, and the Communists). In order to 
reduce contests between the Left-wmg parties and to strengthen 
their chances of gaining sufficient seats to prevent constitutional 
revision (i.e. over one-third of the total membership of the 
House), the Communists had withdrawn 39 of their 99 candidates 
on the eve of the election. All parties agreed m advocatmg the 
resumption of normal relations and the development of trade 
with the Soviet Union and Communist Chma ; the Right- wmg 
parties, however, stressed that this should be achieved without 
departing from the basic prmciple of co-operation with the 
Western Powers. 

The heavy losses suffered by the Liberals were mterpreted 
as an indication of a widespread desire that the country should 
pursue a more independent policy than that of Mr. Yoshida’s 
Government, which had been attacked as being too closely tied 
to the U.S.A., and as an expression of Japanese determina- 
tion, ten years after the end of the war, to develop their own 
internal, foreign, and economic policies, mdependent of external 
influence. The advance of the Socialists, especially the Left- 
wing group (which received about 1,160,000 more votes than 
in the previous election), was attributed essentially to the 
support given to them by a majority of the 2,140,000 new 
voters who, havmg come of age, exercised the franchise for 
the first time ; it was estimated m the Japanese Press that 
more than 45 per cent of these new voters alone had cast their 
vote for the Left-wmg Socialists. Thus, the four Left-wing 
parties -together secured for the first time more than one-third 
of the total number of seats. 


I 


s 

I 


A feature of the elections -was the unprecedented number of 
violations of the electoral law and of alleged cases of corruption ; 
this was attributed in part to the strictness of the law as revised by 


the previous Diet, which, for example, prohibited candidates from 
using loudspeakers in the streets The Public Prosecutor’s office stated, 
on March 2 that candidates had distributed over 3,000,000,000 yen 
(£3,000,000) to buy votes, and that at least 30 candidates -svould be 
prosecuted 

Mr. Hatovama -was elected Prune Minister by the Diet on 
March 18 bv 254 votes to 160, with Liberal support, and on 
the following day announced the membership of his new 
Government, m vrhich all the more important posts were held 
by the same Mmisters as m his previous Cabinet (see 14005 A). 
The new appomtments were as follows . Mr. Takao Xishida 
(Labour), Mr. Kenzo Matsumura (Education), Mr. Hideji 
Khwasaki (Welfare), Mr. Takeehiyo Matsuda (Posts), Mr. 
Arata Sugihara (Minister of State for Defence), Mr. Shojiro 
Kawashima (Mmister of State for Local Government), and 
Mr. Tomejiro Okubo (jomt Mmister of State for Police with 
Mr. Oasa). — (Japanese Embassy Information Bulletin, London 
- Times - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14005 A.) 

Note. Art. 96 of the Japanese Constitution of 1947 lays down that 
“ Amendments to this Constitution shall be imtiated by Parliament, 
through a concurring vote of two-thirds or more of the members of 
each House, and shall thereupon be submitted to the people for 
ratification, which shall require the affirmative vote of a majority 
of all votes cast thereon at a special referendum or at such election 
as Parliament shall specify . .” 

(Japanese Embassy Information Bulletin, London) 

B. INDIA. — Defence. - New Designation for Heads 
of Armed Services. - Principles of Defence Policy. - New 
Chief of Naval Staff. - Number of British Ofldcers in 
Indian Armed Forces. 

Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, announced during 
a debate m the House of the People on March 25 that the heads 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force would in future be known 
as Chiefs of Staff instead of by their present designation of 
Chiefs of Staff and Commanders-m-Chief. 

He explained that the change did not signify any lessemng of the 
commanders* authority or status but was made beca-use the designa- 
tion of commander-m-chief was “ slightly incongnious m a democratic 
set-up ** and not quite m keepmg with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Later m the debate he stated that the Government was 
considering the question of setting up defence coimcils for each of 
the three services on the lines of the British Army and Air Force 
Councils and the Board of Admiralty, which would perform the 
functions of a commander-in-chief After expressing high apprecia- 
tion of the help given by British officers m developmg the defence 
services, particularly the Na-yy and Air Force, Mr. Nehru announced 
that the present Chief of Naval Staff would shortly retire and would 
be succeeded by an officer of the Royal Navy, who would be the last 
British officer to hold that office and would then be succeeded by an 
Indian. 

Dming the debate Mr. Nehru also outlined the three basic 
considerations governing India’s defence policy as follows : 

(i) since it was purely defensive she was not concerned wi-tlx 
long-distance striking power, but only with regional defence ; 

(ii) she had neither the capacity nor the intention to develop 
atomic weapons, but would rely only on the conventional type ; 
and (ill) she would prefer slightly inferior mdigenously produced 
weapons to others for which she would have to depend on 
foreign countries. 

In a parliamentary reply in the House of the People on April 5 
It was stated that there were now only 14 British officers in the 
Indian Army against 410 in February 1948 , 33 British naval officers 
and Admiralty civilians m the Indian Na-yy as against 120 m July 
1949 , and three British technical Sor-yiee officers and 22 ci-yilian 
instructors in the Indian Air Force, compared with 20 Seryice officers 
and 38 civilians m December 1949. 

On April 2 it was announced that Vice-Admiral S- H. Caj*liU 
had been appointed Chief of Naval Staff m succession to 
Admiral Pizey, who would relinquish his office in July. Vice- 
Admiral Carlill, whose services will be lent by the British 
Government, is at present Flag Officer of the Home Fleet 
Training Squadron m the Royal Na-vy, and up to 1954 was 
Senior Naval Member of the directing staff of the Imperial 
Defence College. — (The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14050 B ; 13358 B 5 11298 B.) 

C. INDONESIA. — Netherlands InvestmexiLts. 

A memorandum published by the Indonesian Government 
m January m connexion with the dissolution of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union gave the following estimates of Dutch 
investments in Indonesia (m millions of rupiahs): Sugar 
estates and factories, 400 ; Rubber estates, 450 ; Other estates, 
350 ; Banks, 274 ; Tin mmes, 10 ; Oil wells, 500 ; Shipping, 
100 ; Trams and railways, 150 ; Industries, 50 ; Other 
mvestments, 250. Total 2,534. 

(Indonesian Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 1375^ A.) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Revenue and Expenditure 
Returns, 1954 - 55 * - The Floating Debt. 

Exchequer returns for the financial year 1954-55, published 
on April 1, showed an Ordinary^ Budget surplus (after charging 
sinking funds of £36,067,202) of £433,366,594 ; this com- 
pared with a surplus of £10,476,000 estimated by Mr. Butler 
in his Budget speech. Net capital expenditure^ below the line ” 
(i.e., excluded from the Ordinary Budget) amounted to 
£500,646,000, as against Mr. Butler’s estimate of £407,000,000, 
so ttot there was an “ overall ” deficit of £67,479,406, instead 
of the estimated £396,524,000. 

The following table gives the actual returns for the year, 
the 1954-55 Budget estimates, and the returns for the year 
1953-54 ; 


1954-55 Actual* 

Budget Estimate 
1953-54 Actual § 


Revenue 

£ 

4,787,892,404 

4,532,875,000 

4,368,129,723 


Expenditure 

£ 

4,304,725,810t 
4,522, 399,000i 
4,274,492,05111 


* Excluding self -balancing- revenue and expenditure amounting 
to £248,786.000, i.e., £243,600.000 for the Post Office and £5,186,000 
for income-tax deducted from post-war refunds of excess profits tax. 
t Including sinking funds of £36,067,202. t This was subsequently 
Increased to £4,558,202,000 by Supplementary Estimates totallmg 
£42,663,000, less £6,860,000 for additional Post Office expenditure 
which was transferred to self-balancing expenditure. § Excluding 
self-balancing revenue and expenditure, amounting to £232,000,000 
for the Post Office and £5,940,000 for income-tax deducted from 
post-war refunds of excess profits tax. jj Including sinking funds 
of £35,624.765. 


Details of the various revenue items were as follows : 

Increase ( + ) 



Year ending 

Year ending 


or 

March 31, 1955 

March 31, 1954 

Decrease (— ) 


£ 

£ 


£ 

Income-tax 

1,892.965,000 

1,730,991.000 

+161,974,000 

Surtax 

134,700,000 

132,400,000 

+ 

2,300,000 

Death Duties 

187,900,000 

164,500,000 

+ 

23,400,000 

Stamps 

Profits Tax and Ex- 

75,100.000 

56,600,000 

+ 

18,500,000 

cess Profits Tax . . 

172,800.000 

188,400,000 

— 

15,600,000 

Excess Profits Levy. 
Other Inland Revenue 

76,500,000 

65,850,000 

+ 

10,650,000 

Duties 

1,280,000 

1,390,000 

— 

110,000 

Customs 

1,100,049,000 

1,042,396.000 

+ 

57,653,000 

Excise 

771,637,000 

721,975,000 

+ 

49,662,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties 

78,980,000 

73,115,000 

+ 

5,865,000 

Post Office (net) 
Broadcast Receiving 

5,100,000 

— 

+ 

5,100,000 

Licences . . 

22,300,000 

16.400,000 

+ 

5,900,000 

Sundry Loans 

23,023,559 

38,013,936 

— 

14,990,377 

Miscellaneous 

195,557,845 

136.098,787 

+ 

59,459,058 


Total Ord. Revenue . 4,737,892.404 4,368,129,723 +369.762,681 

All Inland Revenue items exceeded the Budget estimates. Income- 
tax by nearly £93,000,000, Surtax by £2.700,000, Death Duties by 
£23,500,000, Stamps by over £20,000,000, Profits Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax by £800,000, Excess Profits Levy by £16,500,000, and 
other Revenue Duties by £280,000. Customs receipts were over 
£37,500,000 higher and Excise receipts over £52,600,000, the two 
items together thus yielding over £90,000,000 more than budgeted 
last year. Small increases over the estimates were shown by Motor 
Vehicle Duties (nearly £2,000,000) and Broadcast Licences 
(£1,300,000), whilst Sundry Loan receipts fell below the estimate by 
nearly £1,000,000 and Miscellaneous Revenue by nearly £50,000,000. 
The Post Office receipts of over £5,000,000 compared with an estimate 
of nil. 


The following table shows Ordinary Expenditure : 


Interest and Management of National 
Debt- 

Sinking Funds 

Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
chequer 

Other Consolidated Fimd Services . 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
Self-balancing) 


Y ear ending Year ending 
March 31. 1955 March 31. 1954 


£ 

569,722,542 

36,067,202 

50,190.807 

8,812,259 

3,639,933 000 


£ 

579,759,765 

35,624,765 

50,064,350 

9,324,171 

3,599,719,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure . 4 304,725,810 4,274,492,051 

Total Ordinary expenditure (excluding self-balancing items) was 
£217,673,190 less than the original Budget estimate, and £253,476,190 
less than the revised estimate of £4,558-202,000 The shortfall in 
expenditure was due largely to the cost of defence (excluding American 
Aid receipts) being £142,854,000 less than estimated, i,e., 
£1,497 050,000 against an estimated £1,639,904.000 ; the net defence 
expenditme after appropriation of U.S. Aid was £1,435,900,000, 
against an estimate of £1,554,544,000. On Civil Votes actual expendi- 
ture also kept below the estimate, viz., £2,157,741,000, against an 
estimated £2,289,549,000. 


Net expenditure “ below the line ” (i.e., capital expenditure) 
of £5(K),646,000 exceeded the estimate of £407,000,000 by 
over £98,000,000. This was mainly due to higher outgoings 
on loans to Local Authorities, which amounted to £328,088,000 
net as compared wnth the estimate of £275,000,000 net ; to 
Post Office capital expenditure of £45,100,000, compared wnth 
an estimate of ml ; to higher loans to the National Coal Board 
at £67,284,000 net, compared with an estimated £54,000,000 
net ; and to compensation pajnnents under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts of £7,900,000, against an estimate of 
ml. These higher outgomgs were only partly compensated for 
by lower capital expenditure on other items, as compared with 
the amounts origmaily estimated. The prmcipal other capital 
payments were war damage pajnnents (£30,175,000), loans for 
New Towns development (£29,615,000 net), post-war credits 
(£23,850,000), E.P.T. refunds (£6,338,000), loans to the Colonial 
Development Corporation (£3,950,000 net), housing expenditure 
for the armed forces (£1,060,000), and loans to the Northern. 
Ireland Exchequer (£1,040,000 net). Loans to the National 
Film Finance Corporation amounted to £184.000 net, loans to 
the Independent Television Authority to £55,000, and payments 
for the development of inventions to £300,000. Export 
guarantees increased by £1,460,000 net. On the revenue side, 
net repayments by the Raw Cotton Commission totalled 
£25,173,000, and net receipts from various Housing Acts 
£18,963,000. Repayments under the Anglo-Turkish armaments 
credit amounted to £1,064,000, and those from the Overseas 
Food Corporation to £553,000. 

Details of the floating debt are shown below : 

March 31, 1955 March 31, 1954 

Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ 

standing . 

Advances by Bank of England — — 

Advances by Public Depart- 
ments . ... 315,210,000 327,945 000 

Treasury Bills Outstanding . .. 4,931,390,000* 4,491 420,000 


Tota] Floating Debt Outstanding 5,246,600,000 4,819,365,000 

• Includes £225,000, the proceeds of which were not earned to the 
Exchequer within the period of the Account. 

The floating debt thus showed a net increase over the year 
of £427,235,000. — (Treasury Press Office - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Revenue and Expenditure, I953“54j 
13553 A ; 1954-55 Budget, 13497 A ; 13557 A ; National 

Debt, 13982 A.) 

B. TANGANYIKA. — Tanganyika Agricultural Cor- 
poration set up. 

The Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation, formed to 
continue the work of the Overseas Food Corporation, came 
into being on March 30. 

The new Corporation will work in the areas taken over from the 
O.F.C., for which purpose it will he financed by a Colomal Develop- 
ment and Welfare grant from the British Government. It was stated 
that it would also be invited by tbe Tanganyika Government to 
assist in carrying on the Rufiii basin reconnaissance survev now in 
progress under the aegis of the U N. Food and Agriculture Oi^aniva- 
tion, and, in particular would be asked to establish the trial farms 
planned as part of that mve«»tigation 

Mr. S. Gillet, formerly chairman of the O.F.C., was appointed 
chairman of the new Corporation, the board of which will also 
include Mr. A. E. Trotman, member for Agriculture and 
Natural Resources in the Tanganyika Government. 

(New Commonwealth - Time.s) (Prev. rep. 14055 B ; 13561 B.) 

C. PERSIA. — Revaluation of the Rial. 

The Persian Government revalued the rial on Feb. 6, raising 
the National Bank’s commercial buying rate from 82 rials to 
75 rials to the dollar, though the official rate remained unchanged 
at 89.4 rials. It was stated, however, that until an accumulation 
of foreign exchange had been sold, the National Bank would, 
as a temporary measure, sell foreign exchange to Persians 
half at 76.5 rials and half at 82.5 rials to the dollar. For sterling, 
the bank’s new commercial buymg rate was 210 rials, and the 
commercial selling rate 222.6 rials. The commercial buying 
rates for the rial had earlier (Aug. 9, 1954) been reduced from 
93 rials to 82 rials for the dollar, and from 253 to 229.6 for the 
pound sterlmg. — (Times-Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 1158Z F.) 

D. SOUTH AFRICA. — Immigration. 

The Minister of the Interior, Dr. Donges, announced on 
Feb. 25 that during 1954 the number of immigrants entering 
South Africa was 14,313, and the number of South African 
citizens leaving the country 9,641 — ^giving a net gain of 4,672. 
Coimtnes of origin of the immigrants, with 1953 figures in 
parentheses, included the following . Britam, 4,090 (5,361 ) ; 
Netherlands, 2,874 (3,503) ; and C^rmany, 1,861 (2,889). 
(Cape Times - Cape Argus) (Prev. rep. IZ988 B.) 
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A- EGYPT. — Trials of Members of Alleged Zionist 
Spy Ringj Moslem Brotherhood, and Democratic 
Movement for National Liberation. 

The trial of 11 Jews, whose arrest had been announced on 
Get. 6, 1954, on charges of espionage on behalf of Israel and 
acts of arson and sabotage, opened before a military court m 
Cairo on Dec. 11, 1954. The indictment alleged that the 
accused were members of a Zionist spy ring, which between 
1951 and 1954 had supplied Israeli agents with military 
secrets ; had prepared to maintain contact with Israel by 
radio in tbe event of war ; had attempted to set fire to, or blow 
up, U-S. information offices, cmemas, and other public buildings 
in Cairo and Alexandria ; and had collected and disseminated 
news calculated to create ““ a state of disturbance and public 
unrest endangermg the State of Egypt.” 

The accused, all of whom pleaded ‘‘ not guilty,” were Max 
Bennett (37), a German citizen said to be the acting leader of 
the group ; Dr. Moussa Marzouk (28), a surgeon of Txmisian 
origin and French nationality, said to be the leader of the 
organization m Cairo ; Samuel Azar (26), a teacher, said to be 
its leader m Alexandria ; Mile. Victorine Nmo, who was 
alleged to have acted as a imk between the two branches ; and 
Victor Levy, Philip Xatanson, Robert Dassa, Mayer Zaafian, 
Mayer Muhass, Caesar Cohen, and Jacob Naim, most of these 
accused bemg young commercial employees. Two other Jews, 
Abraham Dar alias John Darling, said to be an officer m the 
Israeli Army, and Paul Frank, were tried in absentia. While 
the trial was in progress Bennett was found dead in his cell 
on Dec. 21 ; the police stated that he had committed suicide. 

Evidence was given for the prosecution that Levy and Natanson 
had been arrested as a result of information received that they had 
purchased cases for the transport of explosives ; that Natanson had 
implicated Dr. Marzouk ; and that further inquiries had revealed 
that Dassa had been commissioned to set fire to Cairo theatres, and 
that Azar had acted as radio operator for the group. Mile. Nino 
stated in evidence that she had been introduced to members of the 
group by Darling and had received money from him, knowing that 
he worked in the mterests of Israel ; she denied however, that she 
had admitted during her interrogation that the orgamzation had 
collected military information, claiming that she had been tortured 
by the police to extract a confession. Levy, who together with Azar, 
Natanson and Dassa confessed to having set fire to the U.S. informa- 
tion centre and a post office in Alexandria, stated that this had been 
done as part of a plan to disturb relations between Egvpt and the 
XT.S A , and that he had been trained as a radio operator diinng a 
visit to Israel in 1952. Counsel for tbe defence pleaded that the 
accusation of espionage for a foreign State was untenable, as Egypt 
did not recognize Israel as a State, and appealed for clemency on the 
ground of the defendants* youth 

The verdict and sentences were announced on Jan. 27, 1955 — 
over three weeks after the conclusion of the trial on Jan. 5 — 
when they had already been reviewed and confirmed by the 
Prime Minister, Colonel Nasser. All the accused, except Cohen 
and Naim, were found guilty and Dr. Marzouk and Samuel 
Azar were sentenced to death by hangmg, Levy and Natanson 
to life imprisonment, Mile, Nmo and Dassa to 15 years’ hard 
labour, and Zafraan and Muhass to seven years’. Despite 
appeals for clemency by the Israeli and French Governments, 
as well as by the World Jewish Congress and a number of 
non-Jewisb organizations, tbe two death sentences were 
carried out on Jan. 31. 

In Israel, where anti-Egyptian protest demonstrations took 
place throughout the coimtry, the Prime Minister, Mr. Sharett, 
m a statement m the Knesset on Jan. 31, expressed his Govern- 
ment’s “ contempt and horror at the heartless rejection by the 
rulers of Egypt of the urgent representations made to them,” 
and accused the Egyptian Government of carrying out the 
executions in order to “ strengthen its position against its 
rivals at home and abroad by spilling Jewish blood.” As a 
sign of mourniug the Knesset then adjourned for a brief period. 
M. Edgar Faure, then the French Foreign Mmister, told the 
Egyptian Ambassador in Pans on the same day that the 
executions, which had been carried out “ in spite of repeated 
moves by the French authorities in Pans and Cairo to obtam 
a measure of clemency,” had aroused strong feelmg m France. 

A statement on “ Ziomst espionage m Egypt.’* issued by tbe Egyptian 
Ministry of National Guidance on Jan 31, wbicb included repro- 
ductions of allied confessions by members of tbe group, claimed 
that tbe Jewish population in Egypt bad received considerate 
treatment, even during tbe war with Israel, and declared that in 
spite of the almost daily Infringements of tbe armistice by tbe 
Israeh Goveinment,” and tbe “ acts of espionage and sabotage com- 
mitted by hundreds of Zionist agents throughout the Arab world,” 
Egypt would “ continue to treat non-Zionists with Madness and the 
respect due to every citizen.” 

Seven more Jews, five of them (one n woman) French 
citizens, who had been arrested on Oct. 4 on charges of “ Com- 
munist and Zionist” espionage and attempts to overthrow 


the regime, were brought to trial before a military court on 
Feb. 26, 1955. The mdictment alleged that the leaders of the 
group, Henri Cohen and Joseph Osmo, were the directop of 
the pro-Communist Democratic Movement for National 
Liberation ; that all the accused had carried on propaganda 
urgmg the forcible overthrow of the Government ; and that 
they had supplied information to the Soviet Union and Israel 
through a centre in Paris. The trial, "which was held in camera, 
ended on March 22, when Cohen and Osmo were sentenced to 
eight years’ hard labour and a third defendant (Nissim Nahmias) 
to three years’ imprisonment ; the four other defendants were 
acquitted. 

Previously, another 38 members of the Democratic Movement for 
National Liberation, includmg lawyers, engineers, and students, who 
bad been arrested m May, 1954, bad been sentenced on Dec. 30 to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from five years* to life imprisonment. 
Tbe court also ordered the dissolution of the Movement. 

Mass trials of members of the Moslem Brotherhood accused 
of conspiracy and terrorism continued throughout December 
and the first three weeks of January, 15 men being sentenced 
to death between Dec. 14 and Jan. 19, and over 300 to terms 
of imprisonment rangmg from five years’ to imprisonment for 
life. Among those condemned "to death were Mohammed 
Mustafa, head of the Brotherhood’s secret organization m 
Alexandria ; Ahmed Hassanein, leader of the organization in 
the provinces ; Major Shadi, organizer of the Brotherhood’s 
cells m the police force ; Mohammed Nosseiry, a lawyer, who 
confessed that he had been ordered to assassinate Colonel 
Nasser if the attempt on his life on Oct. 26 failed; and 
Colonels Abdel Raouf and Abou Hay, leaders of the secmt 
organization in the armed forces, both of whom were tried 
in absentia. All the death sentences were, however, subsequently 
commuted by the Revolutionary Council to life imprisonment. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep. Political Trials, 139^9 A.) 

B. TURKEY. •— President Bayar’s Official State Visit 
to Pakistan and Iraq. 

President Bayar, accompanied by Madame Bayar, paid a 
State visit to Pakistan on Feb. 18-28. Arrivmg at Karachi 
on board the Presidential yacht Savarona, he was greeted by 
the Governor-General of Pakistan (Mr. Ghulam Mohammad), 
the Prime Mmister (Mr. Mohammed Ali), and other Ministers 
and high officials. After attending a number of official functions 
during his two- day stay m the Pakistani capital. President 
Bayar visited Peshawar on Feb. 21-22 (receiving an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law from Peshawar University) and 
Lahore on Feb. 25-26, and on Feb. 27 saw the Kotri barrage 
before returning to Karachi. On Feb. 28 he received the freedom 
of the City of Karachi and later the same day embarked agam 
on the Savarona, 

On March 4 President Bayar arrived at Basra and from 
there travelled to Baghdad for a State visit to Iraq. During 
his six-day stay he dined with King Faisal and had a series of 
discussions with General Nuri es-Said (the Prime Mmister) and 
other Iraqi Ministers. The President and Madame Bayar 
returned to Ankara on March 10. — (Turkish Embassy Press 
Office, London - Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep, 14105 A.) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Withdrawal from Unesco. 

Mr. Louw, the South African Minister for External Affairs, 
announced in the Union Parliament m Cape Town on April 5 
that the Government had decided to withdraw from the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
This decision, he said, had been taken because of the “ general 
criticism of the activities of UNESCO as revealed at the 
Montevideo session, and also its interference in South Africa’s 
racial problems by means of UNESCO publications.” Mr. 
Louw added that the £26,000 ($72,800), which South Africa 
contributed annually to UNESCO, would this year be used 
to enable the State Information Office to disseminate inform- 
ation abroad about South Africa. 

It was pomted out at UNESCO headquarters in Paris that 
under the Organization’s statutes South Africa’s withdrawal 
could not become effective until the end of 1956. — (Cape Times - 
Cape Argus - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Unesco, 14084 A j 

SJk. and U.N., 13993 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Post-war Credits. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Henry Brooke, 
announced on March 24 that it was estimated that the amount 
of post-war credits outstanding on March 31, 1955, would be 
£540,000,000, of which £78,000,000 would relate to holders 
aged 60 or over, and £187,000,000 to holders aged between 50 
and 60 years.~-(Mancliester Guardian) (Prev. r^. 13557 A.) 
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April 2 — 9, 1955. 


A. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Federation Scheme. - 
Adoption by Remaming Islands. - Preparatory Steps for 
Implementation- - Leeward Islands Federation to be 
di^olved. - New Constitutions for Smaller West Indian 
Islands. - Introdnction of Ministerial System. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretarv-', announced in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 2 that the plans for a British 
Caribbean Federation had now been adopted by the Govern- 
ments of all the territories concerned, and that H.M. Govern- 
ment therefore proposed to press on with the next measures 
towards their implementation, as follows : 

(< 3 ) Sir Stephen Luke, the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, was bemg designated Commissioner 
for the Preparation of the Federal Organization. 

(b) Three commissions would be appomted to work out 
respectively the fiscal, civil service, and judicial arrangements 
for the federation with the minimum delay ; these com- 
missions would work in close touch with the Territorial Govern- 
ments and would also seek the advice of regional bodies such 
as the Regional Economic Committee. 

(c) In accordance with a West Indian suggestion, H.M. 
Government would call an early conference of representatives 
of the West Indian Governments to consider the question of 
freedom of personal movement within the proposed federation. 

A final plan, Mr. Lennox-Boyd explamed, taking into 
account the results of the work of the three commissions, the 
Commissioner for the Preparation of the Federal Organization, 
and the conference on inter-territorial movement, would 
eventually be drawn up. Meanwhile, to save time at a later 
stage, as much work as possible would be done on the con- 
stitutional instruments, which would provide for additions to 
the federation should other territories wish to join later. The 
plan would then be laid before a final West Indian conference, 
to which the West Indian Governments would be asked to 
send plenipotentiary delegates, and when agreement had been 
reached by the conference the Colonial Secretary would ask 
Parliament to pass the necessary legislation. 

In reply to supplementary questions, Mr Lennox-Boyd emphasized 
that, although for the moment British Guiana had rejected proposals 
for joining the federation, the way would be open for her, British 
Honduras, and other territories to join it later. 

The federation proposals had been adopted by the Dominica 
Legislative Council on Nov 25, 1954, and by the Trmidad 
Legislative Assembly (by 15 votes to 6 ) on Dec. 11, acceptance 
by Trinidad being conditional (a) on the holdmg of an inter- 
colomal conference on migration (see above) and (b) on the 
leaving of the final choice of the site of the Federal capital to 
the future Federal Government ; the East Indian members of 
the Trinidad Legislative Assembly either voted against federa- 
tion or abstained. The last West Indian legislature to approve 
the proposals was the Legislative Council of Montserrat, at 
the end of January, 1955. 

The mter-colonial migration conference referred to by Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd took place at Port of Spain (Trinidad) on March 14-17, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lloyd (Colomal Under-Secretary), assisted 
by Sir Stephen Luke The conference’s report was signed on March 17 
by all delegates except Mr Grantley Adams, the Premier of Barbados, 
who had left earlier for talks with the British Government in London, 
but had agreed to sign on Hs return home. The report recommended : 

(1) That it should be clearly stated in the preamble to the Federal 
Constitution that the greatest possible freedom of movement for 
persons and goods within the Federation was one of the objects of 
federation. 

(2) lhat the control of the movement of persons between the 
various umts should be placed on the concurrent legislative list ” 
(covering matters on which both the federal legislature and the 
units’ l^slatures might legislate, with federal law prevailmg — 
see 10629 A). 

(3) That any unit legislation on migration control on grounds 
other than health or security, which was still in force after five years 
of federa.tion, should then require the approval of both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature for its continuance in force. 

Earlier, on Dec. 21 , 1954, Mr. Lennox-Boyd had announced 
in a written parliamentary reply that legislation would shortly 
be introduced to abolish the Federation of the Leeward Islands, 
and that the four Presidencies of the Federation — ^Antigua, 
St, Christopher-Nevis and Anguilla, Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands — ^would then be administered as separate Colomes 
directly under the Colonial Office, On Dec. 29 it was announced 
that he had approved in principle proposals for new constitu- 
tions, including ministerial systems, in the Presidencies of 
Antigua, and St. Christopher-Nevis and Anguilla (Leeward 
Islands), and in the Colonies of Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. 
Vincent (Windward Islands). He had also agreed that the 
proposals should be applied to Dommica when a request for 
this had been made, provided that the circumstances obtaining 
at the time were favourable ; m any case he would review the 
matter towards the end of the life of the present Legislature. 


The proposals followed the lines of the constitutions already in 
force m Barbados, Trinidad, and Jamaica Accordingly the Executive 
Councils would be recogmzed as “ tbe principal instruments of 
policy ” and the Governor or Admimstrator would normally accept 
the (5oimciPs advice unless he deemed it expedient to do otherwise 
“ in the interest of public faith, public order, or good government.” 
Each Executive Council would include, as at present, the Governor 
or Admimstrator (who would preside), the Crown Attorney, the 
Fmancial Secretary, one member of the Legislative Council nominated 
by the Governor, and four other members of that Council elected by 
the unofficial members The Governor or Admimstrator, as president, 
would have a casting vote only, and elected members would thus 
have a voting majority on the Executive Council There would also 
be three Mimsters, all appointed by the Govemor-in-Council ; a 
Minister would cease to hold office if by a majority, the Legislative 
Council recommended his removal, and if he were an elected member 
of the Executive Council, he would cease to be a member of that 
body as well. In addition, the Governor-in-Council would be em- 
powered to remove a Mmister from office and from the Executive 
Council 

The Colomal Secretary approved the proposals on the following 
conditions (amongst others) . (a) that full responsibility for financial 
matters should remain with the Governor through the Fmancial 
Secretary , (b) that the appointment, retirement, dismissal, and 
promotion of civil servants should be the sole responsibility of the 
Administrator or Governor ; (c) that the Governor’s reserve legislative 
powers should be retamed , and (d) that legislation should be passed 
empowering the Governor to make any emergency regulations which 
he deemed necessary to maintain public safety and order, or to provide 
and mamtain supplies and services. 

It was stated that it was proposed to introduce the ministerial 
systems as soon as practicable, but that this could not be done 
until drafts of the new constitutions had been prepared and 
submitted to H.M. the Queen m Council and satisfactory 
arrangements for staff and accommodation had been made. 
(New Commonwealth - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) (Prev. rep. 13733 B ; 

Barbados Constitutioii, 13402 A.) 

B. REFUGEE PROBLEMS. — Four-year Resettle- 
ment Plan. - Proposed Fund of $ 16 , 000 , 000 . - U.N. Refugee 
Fund Executive Committee set up. - Results of Nether- 
lands Voluntary Aid Campaign. 

The UN High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on 
Refugees met in Geneva on Dec. 6 - 10 , 1954, to discuss in detail 
the four-year plan designed to solve the refugee problem which 
had earlier been approved by the ninth session of the U.N. 
General Assembly (see 14010 A). 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, the U.N. High Commissioner, 
proposed at the meeting that Governments should he asked to 
make available a sum of $17,000,000, of which $12,000,000 
would be used for promoting a permanent solution and 
$5,000,000 for emergency aid. The committee, however, 
recommended a reduction in the amount for the full four-year 
programme to $16,000,000, of which $4,200,000 should be 
sought for the year 1955, namely, $3,200,000 for permanent 
projects and $ 1 , 000,000 for emergency relief ; the amounts to 
be asked for in the second and subsequent years should, it was 
felt, be fixed in the light of further experience. 

At a meeting of the General Assembly’s Negotiating Committee 
for Bxtra-Bndgetarj Funds, which took place at U.N. headquarters 
on April 6, 1955, seven Governments announced that, subject to 
parliamentary approval or other formalities, they would contribute 
a combined sum of $451,200 towards the first year’s requirements. 
The countries concerned and their promised contributions, were ’ 
Netherlands, $128,000 , Sweden, $115,000 , Norway, $84,000 , 
Denmark, $71,000 ; Western Germany, $24,000 ; Israel, $5,000 ; 
Turkey, $4,200. The U S.A., Belgium, and Switzerland announced 
that amounts of $1,400,000, $160,000, and $75,000 respectively were 
under consideration. 

Earlier, on March 4, the Netherlands Government had announced 
that contributions to the voluntary aid fund launched on Oct. 11 
(see 13898 A) had reached the final total of 4,123,000 guilders , this 
amount would be handed over to the fund at the disposal of the U.N. 
High Commissioner, m addition to the Dutch Government’s official 
contribution. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council decided on March 31 
to accept a proposal by Dr. van Heuven Goedhart for the 
setting up of a new U.N. Refugee Fund Executive Committee 
to approve refugee projects and generally to administer the 
fund. The committee, consisting of the 15 members of the 
former advisory committee together with representatives of 
Colombia, Greece, Persia, the Netherlands, and Norway, was 
formally elected on April 5. — (U.N. Information Centre, London 
- Times - Manchester Guardian - Netherlands News Agency) 
(Prev. rep. 14010 A ; 13898 A ; Advisory Cttee., 12074 A.) 

C. NATIONALIST CHINA. — Revaluation of DoUar. 

The Bank of Taiwan’s certificate rate for the U.S. dollar 
was increased on March 10 from 15.60 to 24.78 Taiwan dollars 
for one U.S. dollar. The adjustment was part of a move aimed 
at stimulatmg exports. (New York Times) 




APRIL 9— i<S, 1955 

A. MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE. — New Anglo-Iraqi 
Defence Agreement. - Britisli Adlierence to Turkish-Iraqi 
Treaty. - Termination of Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1932. - 
Ratification by British and Iraqi Parliaments. 

A special agreement setting out the terms of defence 
co-operation between Bntam and Iraq, and replacmg the 1930 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of alliance, was signed m Baghdad on ^ 
April 4 by General Nuri es-Said (the Iraqi Prime Minister) and i 
Mr. R. H. Turton (British Joint Under-Secretary for Foreign j 
Afiairs). The agreement entered into force on the follow'mg j 
day, when Britam’s instrument of accession to the Turkish- j 
Iraqi Treaty (see 14105 A) was formally deposited at the Iraqi 
Foreign Ministry. 

Sir Anthony Eden, then British Foreign Secretar^^ announcmg | 
the conclusion of the agreement in the House of Commons on ' 
March 30, said that it was based on the concept of co-operation 
between equal partners. Although Iraq wnuld continue to 
enjoy much the same defence guarantees from Bntam, and 
would give her much the same facilities m Iraq for carrymg 
out these guarantees, as were provided under the 1930 treaty, 
Britain would in future only be able to make use of these 
facilities through her membership of a mutual defence pact, 
rather than as of right as hitherto. With regard to British 
adherence to the Turkish-Iraqi treaty, Sir Anthony emphasized 
that no aspect of the treaty could possibly be directed against 
Israel, and that Britain did not associate herself with the 
letters on the subject of Palestine which had been exchanged 
between the Turkish and Iraqi Premiers at the time of the 
signmg of the treaty. “ I take the view,” Sir Anthony declared, 

“ that when this agreement comes to be studied it will be 
seen, from the pomt of view of Israel, that it is a truly desirable 
development because this is the first time an Arab State is 
looking in directions other than simply tow’ards Israel. That 
is a development of very real importance.” 

“ The central theme of the new agreements,” Sir Anthony Eden 
continued, ” is that there shall be close and continuous collaboration 
between the armed forces of the two countries. There will be 3 omt 
planning and exercises in peace-time, so that if there were to be an 
aggression against IraQ we would he m an effective position to 
support her. We shall advise and give technical assistance in establish- 
ing an air defence organization, mcluding a radar warning and an 
aircraft reporting system. We shall be able to stock military stores 
and equipment m Iraq for use m war. Repair workshops and storage 
depots will, where necessary, he maintamed for the henefllt of Iraqi 
and British forces There wiU be British advisers and mstructors 
to assist m the training of the Iraqi Army There is provision for 
mine-watchmg and nune-clearance and we may maintain our present 
facilities for over-flying, landmg, and servicmg our aircraft m Iraq. 

As part of these arrangements, the airfields of Iraq which are 
now occupied by the RAF. (under the 1932 treaty we have had air 
bases at Habbaniya and Shaiba, near Baghdad) will pass under 
Iraqi control and the British squadrons now stationed there will be 
progressively withdrawn. But it is agreed that R.A F. squadrons 
shall visit Iraq as part of the 3 omt traimng process, and British 
service personnel will remain m Iraq to service British aircraft, to 
instal, operate, and mamtam facilities and eqmpment, as well as to 
assist in the training of Iraqi forces. These men will be commanded 
by British officers acting in close liaison with the Iraqi officer m 
command of each establishment. They will emoy the appropriate 
immumties, and provision is made for the requisite services and 
accommodation for them. The mstallations at the airfields which are 
required for our use will remain British property . . . Thus we shall 
be furnished with all the necessary facilities and arrangements to 
enable us to carry out our part in the defence of Iraq and the 
Middle East.” 

Replyix^ to Mr. Arthur Hendersou (Lab.), who referred to the 
special problems created by the 6,000-7,000 Assyrian Christians now 
employed by the RA.F., Sir Anthony said that ‘‘very special 
attention ” had been given to this question “We have made arrange- 
ments about them which we are confident are satisfactory,” and we 
have an assurance from the Prime Minister of Iraq about them.” 

The texts of the special defence agreement with Iraq and 
of the accompanying memorandum were published as a White 
Paper on March 30 and are given below. 

Anglo-Iraqi Defence Agreement. 

“ The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of the Kingdom of Iraq, 
considering that the U.K. mtends to accede to the Pact of Mutual 
Co-operation between Iraq and Turkey signed at Baghdad on Feb. 24, 
1955, and desiring as equal and sovereign partners m the pact to 
mate a special agreement in accordance with the provisions of 
Art. 1 of the pact, have agreed qb follows ; 

Art. 1. The two contracting Governments shall maintain and 
develop peace and friendship between their two countries and shaU 
co-operate for their security and defence in accordance with the 
Pact of Mutual Co-operation. 

Art. 2. The Treaty of Alliance between the U.K. and Iraq signed 
at Baghdad on June 30, 1930, with Annexure and Notes exchanged, 
shall terminate from the date when the present agreement comes 
into force. 


Art. 3, The Government of Iraq, by the present agreement, 
undertake no obligations beyond the frontiers of Iraq. 

Art. 4. The Government of Iraq assume full responsibility for the 
defence of Iraq and will command and guard all defence installations 
m Iraq 

Art. 5. In accordance with Art 1 of the pact there shall be close 
co-operation between the competent authorities of the two Govern- 
ments for the defence of Iraq This co-operation shall include 
planning, combined training, and the provision of such facilities as 
may he agreed npon between the two contracting Governments for 
this purpose and with the object of mamtaimng Iraq’s armed forces 
at aU times in a state of efficiency and readiness. 

Art. 6. The U K Government shall at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq do their best ' 

(a) To afford help to Iraq (i) in creating and mamtaming an 
effective Iraqi Air Force by means of joint training and exercises m 
the Middle East, and ( 11 ) in the efficient maintenance and operation 
of such airfields and other mstallations as may from time to time 
be agreed to be necessary. 

(b) To 30 m with the Government of Iraq m (i) estabbshing an 
efficient system of warning against air attack, (ii) ensurmg that 
eqmpment for the defence of Iraq is kept in Iraq in a state of readi- 
ness , (ill) trammg and equipping Iraqi forces for the defence of their 
country 

(c) To make available in Iraq techmcal personnel of the British 
forces for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of paragraphs 

(a) and (b) of this Article. 

Art. 7. Service aircraft of the two countries shall enjoy staging 
and over-flying facilities in each other’s territories. 

Art. 8 . In the event of an armed attack against Iraq, or of a threat 
of an armed attack which m the opimon of the two contracting Govern- 
ments endangers the security of Iraq the U K. Government at the 
request of the Government of Iraq shall make available assistance, 
including if necessary armed forces, to help to defend Iraq The 
Government of Iraq shall provide all facilities and assistance to 
enable such aid to he rapid and effective. 

Art. 9. (a) The present agreement shall come into force on the 
date on which the U K becomes a party to the pact. ( 6 ) The agree- 
ment shall remain m force so long as both Iraq and the U.K are 
parties to the pact ” 

Memorandum of Mutual Defence Arrangements. 

“ (1) (a) Command of Habbamya, Shaiba, and Margil shall pass 
as from the date of signature of the Special Agreement to the Govern- 
ment of Iraq, and Iraqi officers of appropriate rank shall be appointed 
for this purpose on May 2, 1955 

(d) All flying units of the R.A F. now stationed m Habbaniya 
and Shaiba shall be withdrawn progressively and their withdrawal 
shall be completed within one year after the date of signature of the 
Special Agreement 

(c) As the withdrawal of these flying units proceeds, the U.K. 
Government shall also progressively withdraw members of their 
technical and admimstrative personnel and personnel of authorized 
service organizations until only those remain in Iraq who are required 
for the purpose of the Special Agreement and this memorandum. 

(2) (a) Under the Special Agreement, British personnel shall he 
m Iraq to assist the Iraqi forces with trammg and with the installation, 
operation, and mamtenanoe of facilities and equipment and to service 
aircraft. 

(b) The command and admmistration of British personnel and 
installations shall be the responsibility of the U K Government, and 
for this purpose the U.K. Government shall make available the 
necessary British staff to command and administer them under the 
overall authority of the Iraqi officer in charge of each establishment. 

(c) The Senior British officer appointed in each case shall act in 
close haason with the Iraqi officer m command 

(3) The provisions of the agreement regarding the status of forces 
of parties to NATO signed in London on June 19, 1951, shall apply 
to the forces of each Government in the territories of the other 
Government. Detailed arrangements for the application of those 
provisions shall be made hv the two Governments as soon as po-ssihle. 
Until such detailed arrangements have been made m Iraq the pro- 
visions at present applicable to British forces there shall continue 
to apply 

( 4 ) (a) In accordance with Art. 4 of the Special Agreement, the 
Government of Iraq shall assume responsibility for the protection 
of all airfields and installations in Iraq and to this end shall mcor- 
porate mto the Iraqi forces those members of the R.A F levies of 
Iraq who wish to volunteer. The U-K. Government shall for a 
limited period make available for loan to the Iraqi forces British 
personnel as far as possible from among those now servmg with the 
R.A.F levies of Iraq to facilitate such transfer and integration, 

( 6 ) The two Governments shall use their best endeavours to ensure 
that as many as possible of the civilians at present employed at 
Habbaniya, Shaiba, and Margil shall continue in employment there, 

( 5 ) The U.K. Government undertake in accordance with Art, 6 

(a) and (c) of the Special Agreement, and in order to facilitate the 
closest co-operation between the air forces of the two countries, to 
do their best : /i 

(a) To provide expert advice and assistance in operational ana 
technical matters, including the extension of Iraqi airfields and the 
construction of such additional airfields and facilities as may be 
agreed to he necessary. ^ 1 t 

(6) To provide personnel to assist in the training of the Royal 

Air Force and to offer continuous consultations regarding methods 
and techniques of training at all stages. 
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(c) To arrange that K A.F. squadrons and other British aircraft 
shall make periodic visits to Iraq in accordance with the provisions 
of the Special Agreement and this memorandum, m particular for 
the purpose of joint training 

(d) To make available in Iraq British personnel for the servicing, 
maintenance, and repair of British aircraft as well as for such airfield 
services as it may be agreed that they should provide on airfields 
jointly used bv both parties. 

(/») To grant facilities, mcludmg instructional courses, abroad for 
training Iraqi personnel if suitable facilities are not available m Iraq. 

</) To facilitate as far as possible the supply of necessary aircraft 
and associated equipment of modern design. 

<6) The IT K. Government shall do their best to join with the 
Government of Iraq m establishing as soon as possible an efidcient 
svstem for anti-aircraft defence, including a radar warning system 
and a system for aircraft reporting. For these purposes the U.K, 
Government shall make available to the Government of Iraq the 
co-operation and advice of qualified service and technical personnel. 

(7) For the purpose of Art. 8 of the Special Agreement the Iraqi 
land forces shall be so trained as to facilitate closest co-operation 
with TJ.K. land forces, and suitably trained and experienced Biitish 
personnel shall be made available to assist in the training of Iraqi 
land forces and to attend and advise in field and other exercises. The 
U K Government shall do their best to facilitate the supply to the 
Government of Iraq of arms and other appropriate equipment of 
modern design. 

(8) The U-K. Government will co-operate with the Government 
of Iraq in establishing in advance and maintaining to an agreed 
standard such mamtenance installations, including tank repair 
facilities, as may be agreed to be necessary in the event of an armed 
attack against Iraqi forces and British forces co-operating with them. 
Expert service advice on their sitmg and construction and advice and 
assistance in their maintenance and mannmg will be made available 
by the IT K. Government. 

T9) (a) The U.K. Government shall make available as may be 
agreed between the two Governments the co-operation and advice 
of suitably qualified service and technical personnel with a view to 
the establishment of an organization for mme-watching and mine- 
clearance on the Shatt-el-Arab. 

(b) The Government o'*' Iraq shall continue to permit British naval 
units to visit the Shatt-el-Arab at any time on previous notification 
being given. 

(10) The existing procedures and facilities under which aircraft 
under the control of the R A.F overfly, land, refuel and are serviced 
in Iraq shall be continued. Similar procedures shall apply and similar 
facilities shall be made available in the U.K. and its dependent 
territories to aircraft under the control of the Royal Iraqi Air Force. 

(11) (a) The U.K. Government shall join with the Government 
of Iraq in establishing m Iraq stocks of mibtary stores and equipment 
for use bv the armed forces of the two coim tries for the defence of 
Iraq in the event of an armed attack against Iraq These stocks 
shall be stored at sites in Iraq to be agreed between the competent 
authorities of the two Governments. 

(&) The Government of Iraq shall provide the depots necessary 
for the safe keeping of those stocks and shall assume full responsi- 
bility for their secunty 

(c> For administrative purposes stocks which are the property of 
the Government of Iraq shall be stored separately from those which 
are the property of the U.K. Government. 

(d) The stocks shall he kept in a state of readiness at all times. 
Accordingly, provision shall be made for their maintenance, turn- 
over, inspection, and periodical replacement, and each Government 
shall provide the personnel necessary for those purposes with respect 
to the stocks belonging to them. 

(e) The U.K. Government may freely dispose of any items of 
such stocks, the property of the U.K. Government, which may 
become surplus to British requirements, subject to the offer of first 
refusal to the Government of Iraq in the case of any property to he 
disposed of in Iraq. 

(12) (a) The Government of Iraq shall make available essential 
services for the use of British personnel and shall, if necessary, 
allocate suitable accommodation for them and their families 

(b) Where new installations are from time to time agreed to he 
necessary for the purposes of the Special Agreement and this 
memorandum the terms of their provision shall be agreed between 
the two Governments.” 

The special agreement with Iraq and Britam’s adherence to 
the Turkish-Iraqi mutual defence treaty were approved by 
the House of Commons on April 4 without a division, on a 
motion to that effect moved by Mr. Anthony Nutting (Minister 
of State, Foreign OfiQce). 

It had long been the purpose of British policy, Mr. Nutting said, 
to establish and maintain an effective defence system for the Middle 
East, for reasons of geography, strategy, and the protection of oil 
resources. Now the political and strategic picture had changed, and 
nationalism and nuclear weapons had made their appearance, 
necessitating an adaptation of British plans. That was what the 
Government had done by entering into the new agreement with 
Iraq and by acceding to the Turkish-Iraqi pact. * Our strategic 
need is to safeguard and strengthen the extreme flank of NATO.” 
he went on. ” At the same time, the change in the political scene 
requires us to base our deface arrangements on the concept of equal 
partnership between sovereign States.” 


After referring to the ** importance and significance ” of the move 
by Turkey and Iraq to umte for their mutual defence, and to the 
opportumty which this provided for the Government to place 
Britain’s relationship mth Iraq within this wider settlement Mr. 
Nutting added . “ We hope this new strength and unity will grow 
and spread and that it will eventually include other countries m the 
area. Essential as this new arrangement is m its present form, it 
can lead to an even greater defence system and hence to greater and 
wider security within the Middle East area.” 

There was nothmg m the Turkish-Iraqi pact, he declared, “ which 
need threaten, weaken, or cause anxiety to any State in the Middle 
East.” It was, he said, directed against no State or group of States, 
and in fact it respected the independence of all countries and under 
Article 3 offered a specific guarantee of non-mterferenee in their 
internal affairs both to the origmal parties and to all acceding States. 

Replying to Mr. Shinwell (Lab ), who asked whether or not it was 
true that, as a result of the exchange of letters between Turkey and 
Iraq, Israel would not be allowed to accede to the pact, Mr. Nutting 
agreed that under existing circumstances Israel could not accede, 
as under Art. 5 of the pact it was only open for accession to any 
member of the Arab League or any other State actively concerned 
with security and peace in this region, and which is fully recognized 
by both the high contracting parties ” When Mr. Shinwell asked 
whether, accordmgly, the guarantee of non-interference was also 
not available to Israel, Mr. Nutting replied * “ Nothing prohibits 
us from giving any such guarantee. And, indeed nothing under 
these arrangements in any way alters the position or the responsibility 
or the obhgation of H.M Government under the Tripartite 
Declaration.” 

Continuing, Mr Nutting referred to the new defence arrangements 
and added : If war should come to that part of the world we 
and onr Turkish and Iraqi friends will by virtue of this agreement 
be the better able to act together m defence of this critically 
important region Bv planning our defence arrangements in this 
forward area — the northern tier of Middle Eastern defence as it is 
sometimes called — ^we can the more easily deal with an aggressor 
before he can penetrate deeply into the Middle East If this is realized 
and understood the likelihood of war will be vastly reduced. These 
new arrangements are yet another essential contribution to the 
deterrent to aggression and the cause of peace.” 

Concern about the position of Israel as a result of the new agree- 
ment was also expressed by a number of other Labour speakers. 
IVir. Morrison (Deputy Leader of the Opposition), who said that Israel 
was being subjected to an economic boycott and was m a state of 
“near siege,” suggested that as the Government had entered into 
agreements with Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq, thev should consider 
entering into a “ somewhat similar pact with Israel so that there 
could be mutual co-operafcion and assistance, and so that Israel 
herself might feel and other people m^hfc feel that Israel had friends 
in the world as well as other countries in the Middle East ” Mr. 
Gordon- Walker thought that the pact seemed to be an incomplete 
step ” which ” raises as many questions as it solves ” ” One cannot 
deny,” he said. ” that this treat v’ does disturb relations between 
Israel and the Arab States Following upon the Suez pact it is quite 
intelligible that Israel should be worried by these developments . . . 
We should explore the possibility of establishing — ^with, of course, 
Israel’s consent— a base m Israel. It would, I think, have a very 
stabilizing effect upon the Middle East and fit very properly into 
the pattern of events in the Middle East.” 

Mr- Crossman declared that the Iraqis wanted their new Army 
for only one purpose — the second round against Israel ” — and 
asserted that it was at this that the Government was now ^Vonnivmg.” 
He thought that the fact that Britain now had agreements with three 
Arab States would be interpreted in the Middle East as signifvmg 
support for the Arab point of view against Israel, and alleged that 
the Arab refugees were ” being svstematically used in order to 
maintain a psychological state of war between Israel and the Arab 
States,” the money and organization for which were largely 
contributed by the British Government.” W’'hcn Mr. Crossman 
continued to attack the U.N. Relief and Worlcs Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, alleging that it was used to keep the refugees as refugees 
and to keep the war spirit going,” and that it was ” so used with the 
connivance of the British Government,” Sir Anthony Eden intervened 
to declare * ” I really must protest. Successive Governments have 
given support to these refugees and, whatever their complexion, have 
worked their utmost and hardest to try and get resettlement. We 
cannot compel the Arabs to settle these people m places if they will 
not do it To indict the Government with that inhumanity ... is 
a most discreditable statement.” Mr, Crossman, however, refused 
to withdraw his charges and said that, if the Government gave money 
without any conditions, resettlement would never take place. He 
also suggested that the reason why the Foreigm Secretary could not 
announce simultaneously with the present negotiations a similar 
treaty with Israel was that if he did so ” two or three Governments 
would probably fall.” 

Another Labour speaker, however, Mr. T. Reid, who argued that 
it was ^‘iniquitous and a blunder to take Palestine from the 
people who had It for 13 centuries and hand it over to Jewish 
immigrants,” warmly welcomed the new agreement and suggested 
that it should be extended by inducing Persia, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egypt to join it. 

Mr. E. S, T. lohuson (C.) likewise welcomed the new pact, saying 
that one of its effects would be to awaken the Arab States to the 
real danger which threatened them from the North and to take their 
minds off “the very unreal and Imaginary danger which they imagine 



tbreatens tbein from Israel.** “ ]S*‘onet!heless,’* he went on, Israel 
IS undoubtedly very worried- Tbey do feel that this pact, coming 
fairly soon after our agreement with Egypt, may give the Arab 
world the impression that Israel is hemg isolated and has been very 
largely forsaken by the Western Powers.” 

Sir Anthony Eden, replying to the debate, afBrmed that the pact 
with Turkey and Iraq in no way affected Britain’s speciaJ responsi- 
bility towards Kuwait and the other States of the Persian Gulf 
Emphasizmg that there was “ no simster, ulterior motive ” to 
Britain’s adherence, he read telegrams from various countries and 
said that the pact had been received with enthusiasm in Ankara, 
calmly m Israel, not so well in Egypt, and worst of all m Moscow ” 
Is it not 3 ust possible ” he said, “ that the truth lies between all 
those extremes and that we are really not guilty of the very violent 
charges made by ilr. Grossman ? ” . , ^ - 

After claiming that tbe pact was “ a reasonable contribution m a 
difficult situation in the Middle East,” Sir Anthony continued: 
” You will not get any settlement between the Arabs and Israel 
which does not include (1) a settlement of the refugee problem ; 
(21 a settlement of the question of the frontier and (3) a settlement 
of the question of the Jordan waters, H.M Government would be 
perfectly ready to enter into some new form of guarantee for such a 
settlement, which would have to cover those three vital factors. If 
we could get an arrangement between those countries, we would be 
■willmg, if need be, to enter into further engagements ourselves to 
back up the arrangement that was arrived at. What I am saying 
is that our position is that we are prepared, if an arrangement can 
be arrived at to bring about peace in the area, to lend our name and 
authority to it, to underwrite the arrangement if we think it is a fair 
and reasonable arrangement.” 

The Anglo-Iraqi agreement had been unanimously approved 
by the Iraqi Parliament on March 80. 

(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14^0^ A ; 14009 E.) 

A UNITED KINGDOM. — British Transport Com- 
mission. - Traffic Receipts in 1954* 

Traffic receipts of the British Transport Commission m 1954 
totalled £645,163,000, compared with £684,897,000 in 
The receipts of the various imdertakmgs are tabulated below, 

with 1953 fibres (revised) shown for comparison. 

s V Increase or 


British Railways 
Passengers 
Parcels 

Merchandise and Livestock 
Minerals, etc. . 

Coal and coke , 


British Railways Collection and 
Delivery Services 

Road Passenger Transport 

Provincial and Scottish buses, 
coaches, trolley-buses and 
trams 

London Transport 
Bailwavs 
Road Services . 

Other Services 

Bntish Road Services, Ships, 
and Inland Waterways, etc. 

Total , . 


1954 

£’000 

1953* 

£’000 

Decrease 

£’000 

116,312 

40,665 

110,271 

45,915 

115,663 

114,491 

38,478 

108,460 

45,049 

108,614 

+ 1,821 
+ 2,187 

4- 1.811 
+ 866 
-4- 7,049 

428,826 

415,092 

-f-13,734 

12,110 

11,681 

+ 

429 

50,738 

49,820 

+ 

918 

19,120 

50,721 

18,228 

49,955 

+ 

892 

766 

83,648 

90,121 

- 6,473 

645,163 

634,897 

-f-10,266 


Revised figures- 

The Railway Clearing House, set up in 1847 to facilitate 
the through booking of goods and passengers over the various 
independent railway systems, and one of tlie last railway 
organizations in the United Kmgdom to remain outsi(^ 
nationalization, was absorbed by the Brrtish Transport 
Commission as from Jan. 24, 1955.— (Times - Daily Tele^ph 
- Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 1342'® B.) 


B. INDIA. — Merger of Krishikar Lok Party with 

N. ^G. Ranga, president of the Kriskikar Lok 
Party, announced on March 8 tliat the party’s general council 
had decided in favour of an immediate and unconditioi^l 
merger with the National Congress. In taking this decision, he 
explained, the council had been influenced by the Gover^ent s 
removal of controls ; its decision to establish a State Bank to 
provide irural credit facilities ; its efforts to stabilize a^i- 
cultural prices ; the decisions of the Avadi Congress (see 
14044 A) ; and the results of the recent Andlira elections, which 
had shown that the peasantry desired “ the unity of the 
democratic forces.” The Knshtkar Lok Party, which had been 
formed in August 1951, had already coalesced with the Congress 
Party in the recent elections in Andhra. — (The Hmdu, Madras - 
The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Forward Bloc Merger 
with Congress, 14083 A 5 Andhra Elections, 14x24 A.) 


C. PETROLEUM. — Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. - 
Name changed to British Petroleum Company. - Capitm 
Increase. - 1952 and 1953 Results. - Value of British 
Government Holding. 

The shareholders of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., at an 
extraordmary general meeting held in London on Dee. 16, 
1954, approved a proposal for the immediate change of the 
company’s name to British Petroleum Company Limited 
to conform with the company’s wmrld-wide operations and 
changed position in the Persian oil mdustry. 

Resolutions were also approved providing for (a) an increase of 
the company’s share capital to £120,000,000 by the eieation of 
87,000,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each ; (b) the capitalization of 
£80,550,000 of the general reserve by the issue of 80,550,000 Ordinary 
shares to Ordinary stockholders on the register at the close of harness 
on Nov. 23 m the proportion of four new shares for each £1 of 
Ordinary Stock held ; (c) the conversion of the new shares into Stock, 
which would participate in all future dividends, including the final 
pavment for 1954. 

Sir William Fraser, the company’s chairman, recalled that in view 
of the “unusual circumstances” prevailing since 194C, a total of 
€113 500,000 had been allocated to reserves between 1947 and 19o3, 
compared with onlv £24,750,000 drstributed as dividends to Orciina^ 
stockholders During the same period capital expenditure, largely 
financed from depreciation provision and from reserves, had totaUea 
about £340,000,000, whilst m 1953 it had amo^ted to about 
£75 000,000 and in 1954 was estimated to have reached £5,5,000,000. 
However, the prmcipal capital projects now in liand would shortly 
be completed, and m 1955 and for some time to come capital 
expenditure would probably be on a smaller scale ; it should therefore 
be possible to distribute a larger proportion of the company s 
available profits m the form of dividends. 

The company’s report and accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1953, published on May 18, 1954, showred that crude oil pro- 
duction m Kuwait, Iraq, and Qatar in 1933 totalled 32,200,000 
tons, compared wnth 25,600,000 tons in 1952. The major 
source of supply was Kuwait, w^here the offtake amounted to 

23.316.000 tons, compared with 19,820,000 tons in 1952. The 
company’s share of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s production 
amounted to 6,780,000 tons (against 4,293,000 tons m 1952), 
whilst from Qatar it obtamed 1,018,000 tons (compared with 

775.000 tons) ; the balance was made up from other sources. 

The gross consolidated pr(^fit for the year was £63,883,828, 

pared with £61,260.584 for the year ended Deo. 31, 1952. After 
providing £20,056.243 for depreciation on fixed assets, oil exploiation 
interests, trade mvestments, and hi>ldings m allied companies (against 
£14,198,946 m 1952), the net consolidated profit amounted to 
£43*827, *585, compared with £47,061,638 m 1952 

The chief items of capital expenditure m 1953 included Refinen^ * 
Aden, £26,500,000 ; Britain (Isle of Gram, Kent), ^14,600,000 ; 
Kwinana (Western Australia), £10,700,000 ; various other U.K. 
refineries, £4,300,000 Tankers : £8,500,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Butler) stated in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 9, 1954, that the British Govern- 
ment then held £11,250,000 of Anglo-Iranian Ordinary Stock, 
and £1,000 of Preference Stock, and that the value of this 
holding on the basis of current prices was about £201,000,000. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Fmancial 
Times) (Prev. rep. 12314 A ; Persian Oil Agreements, 
13863 B ; Refineries, Aden, 12662 A ; Kwinana, 123x4 A ; 
^ Isle of Grain, 11997 A.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Forthcoming Return of 
Zwinger Paintings to Eastern Germany. 

It was officially announced m Moscow on March 30 that the 
Soviet Government had decided to return to the Zwinger 
museum in Dresden (Eastern Germany) its entire collection of 
750 paintmgs which had been taken by the Red Army to the 
Soviet Union after the end of the last world war. 

Among famous masterpieces in tbe Zwinger which was one of the 
most important art galleries in Europe, were Raphael’s ” Sistine 
Madonna ” ; Titian’s portrait of his daughter Lavmia, and nnmOTOiis 
other of bis works , Rembrandt’s self-portrait with his wif^ 

Portrait with an Album,” and “ Saskia, with a Red Flower ” ; Rubens s 
“ The Judgment of Pans ” and “ Mercury and Argus , Durer s 
“ Portrait of a Young Man ” ; Velasquez’s ” Portrait of Juan 
Mathias ” and ** Portrait of an Old Man with the Order of St Yazo ; 
Watteau’s “ Gathermg m a Park ” and “ Hobday of Love ” ; and 
Poussin’s “ Narcissus ” 

M. Ilyichev, the spokesman of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, said in a press statement tliat the Soviet decision to 
return the Zwinger paintings had been taken “ with the aim 
of strengthening friendly relations between the Soviet Union 
and the German Democratic Republic ” ; that during the 
preceding negotiations the East German Government liad 
suggested that the paintmgs be put on wew m Moscow ; and 
tliat they would accordmgJy be exhibited m the Pushkm 
Museum from May 1 to Aug. 31 next, prior to their return. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Mancliester Guardian) 
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KEESIXG S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


April 9—16, 1955. 


A. MGERIA. — Entry into Force of New Constitution, 

- Appointment of Regional Premiers. - Federal Elections. 

- First Federal Council of Ministers. - Sir James 
Robertson appointed New Governor-General. 

The new Federal Constitution for Nigeria came into force 
on Oct. 1 , 1954, after an Order m Council confinniag the 
constitutional changes recommended by the London and Lagos 
conferences had been laid before the British Parliament on 
Sept. 3. 

Earlier, on July 8 , 1954, it had been announced that, on the 
entry mto force of the new Constitution, Sir John Macpherson, 
Governor of Nigeria, would become Governor-General of the 
Federation ; that Sir Brj an Sharvr’ood-Smith and Sir Clement 
Pleass, the Lieutenant-Govem&rs of the Northern and Eastern 
Regions respectively, would become Governors of those regions ; 
and that Sir J ohn Dalzell Rahkme, British Resident at Zanzibar, 
would become Governor of the Western Region. 

It was stated that the existing Lieutenant-GoTemor of the Western 
Region, Sir Hugo Marshall, had expressed a wish to return to the 
Secretariat in Lagos as Chief Secretary, m which post he had been 
acting since ftir Arthur Benson had left to become Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Each of the three prmcipal political leaders in Nigeria took 
office as Prune Mmister of one of the regions following the 
commg mto force of the new Constitution. They were: 
Northern Region — ^the Sardauna of Sokoto (Northern People’s 
Congress) ; ^Veste^n Region — ^^Ir. Obafemi Awolowo (Action 
Group) ; Eastern Region — ^Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe (National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons). Dr. E. M. L Enderley 
(Kamerun National Congress) was sworn in as Ihtime Mmister 
of the Southern Cameroons. 

The first elections to the Federal House of Representatives 
under the new Constitution w^ere held under varying systems 
between the middle of October and the end of December. 

In the Eastern and Western Regions, where they took place on 
Nov. 10 and 11 respectively, and m Lagos, where they took place on 
Deo. II, the elections were conducted by direct secret ballot ; whereas, 
howevei, in the Eastern Region all the 4,500,000 adults were eligible 
to vote, in the Western Region only those men and women who paid 
taxes in 1953-54 or who paid more than £1 a year in rates were 
qualified, thus reducing the electorate to about 1,500,000. In the 
Northern Region and m the Southern Cameroons, the electoral 
college system was used and the various stages of the elections were 
therefore spread over two months, the results being announced at the 
end of December. 

The results of the elections — during which only 15 elected 
members of the former House of Representatives were 
returned — are given below : 


eated to a member from the Southern Cameroons. The com- 
position of the Council of Mmisters was announced on Jan. 10 , 
and portfolios were distributed a few days later as follows : 

Ex-officio Members. 

The Governor-General. 

The Chief Secretary. 

The Fmanciai Secretary. 

The Attorney-General. 

The main subjects for which these will be responsible will mclude 
defence, external affairs, justice, and taxation. 

iVlmisters from the Northern Region. 

*Malam Abubakar Tafawa 

Belew'a . . Transport and Works. 

♦Maiarn Muhamniudu Ribadu Lands, Mines, and Power. 
*Malam Inuwa Wada Kano Minister without Portfolio. 

Ministers from the Eastern Region. 

*Mr. K. O. Mbadiwe . . . Communications and Civil 

Aviation. 

*31r. R. A. Njoku Trade and Industry. 

*Mr. M. T. Mbu Minister without Portfolio. 

Aiinisters from the Western Region. 

Mr. A. Adelahu . Natural Resources and Social 

Services. 

Chief F. S. Okotie-Eboh . Labour and Welfare. 

Mr. K. Balogun . . . Mmister without Portfolio. 

Ministers from the Southern Cameroons. 

Mr. V. Mukete . . Minister without Portfolio. 

* Members of tbe previous Council of Mimsters. 

The first session of the new House of Representatives was 
opened by the Governor-General, Sir John Maepherson, on 
Jan. 12 , 1955, when messages were read from H.M. the Queen 
and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. Sir Frederick 
Metcalfe, formerly Clerk of the British House of Commons, 
presided as Speaker of the new House. 

A Colonial Office spokesman had stated on Sept. 3, 1954, that, 
whilst the new Constitution would come mto force on Oct. 1, certam 
of its provisions would reqiure “ a long transitional period before 
they too became effective. For mstance, the transformation of the 
unitary public service into a federal service and three regional 
services would not become fully effective until Aug 30, 1956, while 
the substitution of a Federal Supreme Court and regional High Courts 
for the existing Nigerian Supreme Court would he governed by the 
date on which the necessary legislation was passed by the federal 
and regional legislatures. 

Chief Michael Okorodudu, a member of the Action Group, 
arrived m London on Oct. 15, 1954, to take up his post as 
Commissioner in London for the Western Region of Nigeria 
— ^the first appointment of its kind made following the mtro- 
duction of the new Constitution, 


Northern 

Region 

Northern People’s Congress 
(NPC) .. . .. *79 

National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (NCNC) . — 

Action Group — United National 
Independence Party Alliance I 
Kamerun National Congress 

(KNC) — 

Others 12 


Western 

Region 


23 


Eastern South 
Region Cameroons 


Lagos 


32 


18 


6 


Total 

79 

56 

27 

6 

16 


Total ... 92 42 42 

In addition to the 184 elected members, the new House of 
Representatives consists of a Speaker, three ex-officio members, and 
SIX members who were subsequently appointed by the Governor- 
General to represent interests of coromumties not otherwise adequately 
represented. 

Under the Constitution all members of regional legislatures 
were debarred from being elected to the central House of 
Representatives so that none of the regional Premiers was a 
candidate in the federal elections ; the most surprising result 
of these was the victory of the NCNC m the Western 
Region where the Action Group, led by Mr. Awolowo, is the 
Government party. 

No party secured the absolute majority of seats m the new 
House of Representatives which would have entitled it to 
nominate nme Mmisters in the Federal Government. In 
accordance with the terms of the new Constitution, the 
Governor-General therefore appomted three Mmisters from 
each of the three mam regions after taking the advice of the 
leader of the party to which the majority of members from the 
region belonged. In consequence, the NCNC, having secured 
the largest number of seats m the Eastern and Western Regions, 
nominated six Mmisters, whilst the Northern People’s Congress 
— despite the fact that it held more seats than any other party 
— ^nominated three ; the tenth Ministerial post had to he allo- 


184 


It was announced on April 8, 1955, 
that Sir John Maepherson would 
shortly be retiring from the post of 
Governor- General and Commander- 
m- Chief of the Federation of Nigeria 
and would be succeeded by Sir James 
Robertson (55), Civil Secretary of the 
Sudan Government until 1953 and, 
more recently, chairman of the 
Constitutional Commission for British 
Guiana, Sir John Maepherson left 
Nigeria on April 11 . — (New Common- 
wealth - Commonwealth Survey 
- Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13843 D ; 13432 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — U.N. Technical Assistance. 

An agreement providmg for an enlarged programme of 
U.N. technical assistance to the Sudan was signed at the U.N. 
headquarters on April 4 by Mr. David Owen (chairman of the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board) and by representatives of 
the two Governments responsible for the Sudan’s foreign 
relations, M. Omar Loufti (Egypt) and Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.). 
Among plans for the Sudan which the Board agreed should be 
carried out m 1955 were a campaign agamst malaria and insect 
control to be conducted by the WHO and a project in funda- 
mental education to be undertaken by UNESCO. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. 133^7 A.) 

C. SPAIN. — Population. 

Figures recently published m the Spanish Government’s 
Bulletm of Statistics showed that the population of Spain 
(mcludmg the Balearic and Canary Islands) on Dec. 31, 1953, 
was 28,638,977. In addition, the population of the Spanish 
Protectorate of Morocco numbered 1,015,631 , that of Spanish 
territories m the Gulf of Guinea, 204,495 ; and that of Spanish 
possessions m North Africa, 142,688. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 11275 C.) 
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April 9 — 16, 1965. 


A. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Mr. Ghulam Mohammad’s 
Delhi Visit. - Forthcoming Meeting between Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Mohammed Ali. - Steering Committees’ Dis- 
cussions. - Provisional Agreement on Financial Questions 
and Movable Evacuee Property. 

The Govemor-Genemi of Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, 
visited Delhi on Jan. 25-28, at the mvitation of President 
Prasad, to attend the fifth anniversary celebrations of the 
foundation of the Republic of India. During his visit he had 
inforrnal talbs with Mr. Xehru and Dr. Kalam Azad (Indian 
Minister of Education) on the I^shmir question and other 
problems affectmg India and Pakistan. 

At a banquet held in Mr. Ghulam Mohammad’s honour on Jan. 25, 
President Prasad said : “ Although we have Toluntarily parted 

company, years of close association, assisted by a coromon background 
and a common experience, provide the foundation for enduring 
friendship and understanding between us . . . There should therefore be 
no problem between our two countries which could not be capable of 
solution in a spirit ot friendship and understanding. My Government 
are anxious to do everythmg m their power to solve these problems 
in fruitful co-operation with yours,” 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad said m reply : It is a sad fact of history 
that some happenings in the wake of freedom have left behind a 
legacy of misunde standings and hittemess, owing to which our 
relations have not been very pleasant. I think this dark period of 
stram has now lasted too long, and the time has now come to end it 
completeiv. I am glad that your Prime Minister has also expressed 
the view that an atmosphere better than ever before now prevails for 
settling our mutual problems. The ideal time has now come to prove 
— and sincerely prove — that the basic and major points of dispute 
can be mutually solved without delay ; otherwise our people will 
laugh at our insincerity and lack of leadership Time for action is 
now ; the people will not wait. Yon have men of goodwill and good 
sense , so have we. Our two Governments have a co mm on objective. 
We seek international peace and amity , we seek to secure the uplift 
of the common m an Let us put an end to our disputes. We owe 
this as a duty to posterity . . There is no alternative except that the 
two countries act in a spirit of truth and sincerity, without which it 
seems difficult for them to achieve real prosperity and well-being I 
feel that with you, ]Mr. President, as Head of the Indian Republic, 
and Mr Nehru as Prime Mmister, there should be no difficulty in 
realizing this truth and giving effect to an early settlement of these 
pomts, some of which have for years been the basis of misxmder- 
standmg and discord Given goodwill and breadth of vision, I have 
no doubt that such an end could be realized much sooner than most 
of us think.” 

On returning to Karachn on Jan. 28 Mi. Ghulam Mohammad 
announced that President Prasad had accepted an invitation 
to visit Pakistan. He added that he now had better hopes for 
a solution of the disputes between the two countries, as he 
had noticed a mutual desire for closer relations during his 
visit, and that a propitious atmosphere now existed for mutual 
imderstandmg. 

Earlier, on Dec. 15, 1954, Mr. Nehru had told the Indian 
Council of States that negotiations between India and Pakistan 
had not broken down, but had merely been suspended. A 
proposal by the Pakistani High Commissioner m Delhi, Mr. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, that direct discussions should be resumed 
at various levels had been accepted by India, and prelimmary 
steps were being taken to prepare a list of the problems to 
be discussed. 

A letter from the Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, suggestmg that Mr. Nehru should visit Karachi m J anuary 
for discussions, was delivered by Mr. Ghazanfar All Klhan on 
Dec. 15. Mr. Nehru, however, whilst reciprocatmg Mr. 
Mohammed All’s desire for a ineetmg, replied that he would be 
unable to visit Karachi in the near future. On Jan. 25 Mr. 
Mohammed All accepted an invitation from Mr. Neliru to visit 
Delhi on March 28 for discussions, but the meeting was sub- 
sequently postponed until May 14, owmg to the heavy pressure 
of engagements on both Prime Mmisters. While passmg 
through Calcutta on his way to the Bogor conference on 
Dec. 27, Mr, Mohammed All had stated that his Government 
had decided to postpone raising the Kashmir question m the 
Security Council in view of the possibility of a meeting between 
Mr. Nehru and himself. 

In a letter to Mr. Nehru on Dec. 25 Mr. Mohammed Ali 
suggested that issues other than Kashmir fe.g., evacuee 
property, implementation of the Bagge tribunal’s award, and 
improvement of travel facilities, especially between West and 
East Bengal) should be discussed by Steering Committees of 
the two Governments. This proposal was accepted by the 
Indian Government, and the Steering Committees of high 
officials met m Karachi on Feb. 26-28 to scrutinize and 
classify the lists of outstanding items prepared by their 
Governments, and to formulate procedure for discussions at 
various levels As a result, the Committees requested the 


Ministries concerned to take up their outstanding items with 
their counterparts and to report progress by April 15. A 
second meeting of the Steering Committees, at which agreement 
on a number of items was reached, was held in Delhi on 
March 11-12, whilst talks at secretariat level on movable 
evacuee property and banking arrangements took place in 
Karachi on March 1-12. 

A eoimmrmque issued on the Karachi talks stated that agreement 
had been reached on most of the issues discussed, subject to the 
approval of the two Governments. 

The comnnimqu4 said that the discussions had covered a wide 
range of subjects such as the restoration of personal and household 
property ; disposal of trade goods ; restoration of, or Papnent of 
compensation for, property of jomt stock companies allotted _ or 
acquired by either Government , release of shares, securities, 
debentures and msurance policies held in custody of hai^ , trans- 
fer of postal certificates and savings bank accounts ; transfer of bank 
accounts; realization of hank assets ; and release of lockers and safe 
deposits m banks 

Fanancial items discussed included verification of claims by Central 
Claims Oiganizations ; payment of postal life insurance pohcies; 
payment of pensions ; and settlement of contractors’ claims and of 
claims m respect of provident funds. 

In all cases where agreement was reached target dates were fixed 
for implementation, whilst it was stated that it was hoped that the 
few items still outstandmg would be settled “ in the very near future. 
(Indian and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hmdu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 13925 A ; 13840 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — New Atomic Testing Ground. 

It was announced m Canberra and London on April 4 that 
the Australian and British Governments had agreed on the 
establishment of a new atomic testing ground m the desert 
country of South Ausxralia north of the section of the trans- 
continental railway Ime betw’^een Kmgoony and Deakm, as 
the existmg site at Emu Field was no longer suitable because 
of inadequate water supplies. Construction work on the new 
ground would begin soon, and the tests proposed for later this 
year — ^wdiich would not be atomic explosions, but would involve 
the detonation of high explosive charges to test techniques 
related to atomic weapons — would be earned out at the site. 
The new ground would be known as Maralmga, an. aboriginal 
word for “thimder.” — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau) (Prev. rep. 14102 A.) 

C uiOTEE) kingdom. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in March. - Deficit of 814,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit in March of 
$14,000,000 after taking accoxmt of (a) $21,000,000 received 
m U.S. defence aid ; (5) $3,000,000 received from the E.P,U. 
m respect of the February surplus ; and (c) $2,000,000 paid 
to E.P.U. creditors m bilateral settlements. As a result, the 
gold and dollar reserves fell to $2,667,000,000 on March 31, 
the lowest level since February 1954. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. Marcfi settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a surplus of $25,200,000 (£9,000,000) which 
would be settled in April. — (Treasury Press Office) (14083 B.) 

D. TIBET. — Indian Transfer of Postal Services and 
Rest Houses to China. 

A protocol was signed in Lhasa on April 1 by representatives 
of the Indian and Chinese Governments, whereby the postal, 
telegraph, and public telephone services in Tibet formerly 
operated by the Indian Government, with their equipment, 
were transferred to the Chinese Government without com- 
pensation as a gesture of goodwill. The 12 rest houses formerly 
operated by the Indian Government were also handed over 
at an agreed price, which had already been paid. — (The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13588 A.) 

E. WOOL, — Rotation of U.K. Stockpile. 

The Board of Trade in London announced on March S that, 
m order to prevent deterioration of the wool stockpile, up to 
30,000 bales of wool would be sold at auctions in the U.K. in 
the year ending March 31, 1956, and replaced by purchases 
made at auctions m Commonwealth countries m the same 
period. In subsequent years the quantity to be turned over 
would be between 52,000 and 78,000 bales, enabling the 
complete stock of some 96,000,000 lb. to be turned over in 
7-10 years. The announcement said that both the buying and 
sellmg would be spread over each year. — (Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce Journal) (Wool StockpilCf 12468 A $ 12010 B.) 
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A. COSTA RICA. — Report by Commission of i 
OrganizatioH of American States on January Revolt. , 

The five-man fact-finding commission, sent by the Organiza- 
tion of American States to investigate the revolt m Costa Rica 
in January, and the extent, if any, to which there had been j 
foreign intervention, published its report on Feb. 17, The | 
commission, without definitely accusmg Nicaragua of mstiga- I 
ting the revolt, confirmed that a ‘‘ substantial number ” of \ 
the rebel forces had entered Costa Rica from Nicaragua, and 
made a number of recommendations designed to strengthen ’ 
friendly relations between the two countries. The conclusions j 
and recommendations of the commission are summarized | 
below, together with certam reservations entered by the j 
Ecuadorean member. i 

Conclusions. j 

(1) There was foreign intervention in the preparation, financing, 
famishing of arms and ammunition, and transportation facilities to i 
the persons who entered Costa Rica by force. j 

(2) A substantial number of the rebel forces and the war materials i 
used by them, whatever their origm, entered by way of the Costa i 
Rican - Nicaraguan frontier. | 

(31 One OP more clandestine radio stations, apparently operating j 
outside Costa Rica, incited the people of that country to support the i 
rebel movement. j 

(4) Aircraft . . . from abroad dropped arms and armninution for j 
the rebels at n re -determined pomts m Costa Rican territory. 

(5) Transport and combat piane^ proceeding from abroad and i 
without identification marks, landed clandestinely on Costa Rican 
territory and made flights in which they bombed and machme-gimned 
various towns of that country, including San Jo36, the capital. 

(6) There was violation of the territorial mtegrity, sovereignty, and 
political independence of Costa Rica. 

(7) Alter the Investigatmg Committee had estabbshed a system 

of pacific aerial observation . . , had also . . . established a system 

of land observation m strategic zones . . , , and had set up security 
zones in areas of Costa Rica and Nicaragua contiguous to the frontier, 
the attacking forces abandoned tbeir offensive and fell back towards 
the north-western frontier, a large numbei of them being ultimately 
interned in Nicaragua, 

(8) Even after the rebels who had been fighting in the western part 
of Costa Rica were interned m Nicaragua, a considerable number of 
them reappeared and fought again on Costa Rican territory, this 
time m the central region of the frontier with Nicaragua A large 
majority of the members of the attacking forces and the political 
leaders of the movement were of Costa Rican nationality This 
circumstance does not, however, m any way alter what has heen 
pointed oat in the preceding paragraphs.** 

Recoxxuxiendations. 

After expressing the hope that Costa Rica and Nicaragua would 
soon be able to resume peaceful relations, the Commission made the 
following specific recommendations . 

(1) That the “pact of amity*’ signed between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua on Feb, 21, 1949 (see 9820 G) should be perfected and 
strengthened. 

(2) That Costa Rica and Nicaragua should prepare and sign the 
bilateral agreement mentioned m Art IV of the aforesaid pact so 
that it might be applied immediately in the event of civil strife, 
especially with respect to measures for the control and supervision 
of frontiers, and to any other measure intended to prevent the 
orgamzation or existence of any revolutionary movement against 
the Government of either of the two parties m the territory of the 
other. 

(3) That when the pact of amity was revised, an additional article 
should be included for the purpose of preventing the preparation of 
terrorist acts m the territory of either party against the Government 
of the other. 

(4) That Costa Rica and Nicaragua should at once appoint a 
commission of mvestigation and conciliation m accordance with the 
American Treaty on Pacific Settlement (the Pact of BogotA). This 
would constitute a permanent guarantee, for both, of the friendly and 
satisfactory settlement of any difficulty that might arise as a result of 
situations such as those envisaged in the “ pact of amity,** 

(5) That, as a general measure desirable for all the American 
States, consideration should be given to improving control of the 
traffic in arms and ammunition, and also to applying effectively the 
recommendation contained in Resolution XI of the Inter- American 
Conference for the maintenance of continental peace and security 
that ‘no stipulation of the treaty nor any of the obligations created 
under it should be mterpreted as justifying excessive armaments or 
may be invoked as a reason for the creation or maintenance of 
armaments or armed forces beyond those required for common 
defence m the interest of peace and security.* 

(6) That the Council of the Organization of American States should, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, offer its collaboration 
to Costa Rica and Nicaragua for the purpose of perfecting the pact 
of amity. 

(7) That, taking into consideration the gradual re-establishment 
of normal international relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
the provisional action of the Council as Organ of Consultation should 
be duly terminated and the American Governments be consulted with 
respect to the cancellation of the meeting of Foreign Mtoisters as 
Organ of Consultation. 


Reservation of Ecuadorean Member. 

The Ecuadorean member of the Commission though expressiug 
his agreement with the above conclusions and recommendations, 
signed them with certam reservations He thought that the com- 
mission’s report was incomplete inasmuch as it did not contain a 
sufficiently “ precise and orderly summary of the facts and evidence ** 
to enable the author or authors of the ‘ foreign intervention * that 
gave rise to the violation of the territorial integrity, sovereignty, 
and political independence of Costa Rica to be identified.** He also 
expressed the view that there should be an early meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the .American Repubbes to consider, among other 
things, “ the possibility and desirability ** of establishing, on a 
permanent legal basis an inter- American police force This should 
be composed of contingents from various non-belligerent countries 
and should be employed in the pacific surveillance and observation 
of the frontiers of any country which might be the victim of mter- 
vention or aggression, and if necessary in repeUing the attacks of 
armed forces which might attempt to carry out an act of intervention 
or aggression. The Foreign Mmisters should also consider methods for 
improvmg the control of traffic m arms and ammunition. 

The members of the fact-finding commission were Senor 
Luis Quintanilla (Mexico), chairman ; Mr. John C. Dreir 
(U.S.A.) ; Senhor Fernando Lobo (Brazil) ; Senor Jose R. 
Chiriboga (Ecuador) ; and Senor Guillermo E. Vallodo 
(Paraguay). — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14048 A) 


B. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — United Kingdom 
Loans and Grants to Commonwealth Countries, 1954 . 


The Treasury published figures on April 4 showing that the 
total amount of loans and grants authorized by the U.K. 
Govermnent (but not necessarily drawn) durmg 1954 was 
£ 120 , 000 , 000 , details be mg as follows : 


London Market Loans Authorized. 

(a) Colomal 

East African High Commission 
Trinidad . . 

Nairobi City 
Malaya 


7.045.000 

4.245.000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 


Total 

(5) Other Government Loans • 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
New Zealand 
Ceylon 


16,290,000 


10,000,000 

10,000.000 

5,000,000 


Total 

(c) Consent for Private Capital Issues 


25,000,000 

48,327,000 


Total Market Loans . 

Loans and Grants from Govermnent Funds. 

(а) From United Kingdom Contribution to World 

Bank . . . ... 

To India 
To Pakistan 

(б) Under Colonial Development Act 
(c) Colonial Development Corporation 


86,617,000 


1,020,000 

5,000,000 

2.750.000 
15,567,000 

6.014.000 


Grand Total 


119,969,000 


In 1953 the total amounted to £122,600,000. — (Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference, 13365 A.) 


C. ITALY. — Deferment of Local and Provincial 
Elections until 1956 . 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies adopted a Government 
proposal on March 22 to defer until 1956 those communal 
and provincial elections which, under the existing legislation, 
were due to be held this year, thus enablmg all such elections 
to be held in future durmg the same year according to a uniform 
procedure to be laid down by a new law now in preparation. 
Hitherto part of these elections had been held in one year and 
the other part in the following year, the last local and provincial 
elections havmg taken place partly m 1951 and partly in 1952. 

Signor Scelba, the Italian Prime Minister, explained during 
the debate that the new arrangement of holding all local and 
provincial elections in the same year and under the same 
procedure would facilitate administrative arrangements, reduce 
expenditure, and save the country much political unrest caused 
by electoral campaigns in successive years. The voting was 
298 to 232, the Government thus obtammg a majority of 66 ; 
the opposing votes were cast by the Communists, Left-wmg 
(Nenni) Socialists, and the deputies belonging to the neo-Fascist 
Italian Social Movement, who had alleged durmg the debate 
that the deferment of the elections was only due to Government 
fears about their outcome. — (Giomale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere 
della Sera, Milan - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Local and Provincial Elections, 13017 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES - COMMUNIST CHINA. — 
Imprisoned U.S. Airmen in Clima. - Dr. Hammarskjold^s 
Peking Discussions. - CMnese Permission for Relatives 
to visit U.S. Prisoners. - U.S. Refusal of Visas. - Chinese 
Students in U.S.A. allowed to return Home. 

As a result of the resolution adopted by the U.X. General 
Assembly on Dec. 10, requesting the U.N. Secretary-General 
to take immediate action towards securmg the release of the 
il U.S. airmen imprisoned in Communist China and of all 
other captured personnel of the U.N. Command still detained 
in that country, Dr. Hammarslqold wired immediately to 
Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, requestmg a meeting in Peking. Mr. Chou En-lai 
replied on Dee. 17 that he welcomed a visit by Dr. Hammar- 
slqold, and that “ in the interests of peace and relaxation of 
international tension I am prepared to receive you ... to 
discuss with you pertinent questions.” In another telegram 
to the Secretary-General on the same day, however, the Pekmg 
Gkivemment took an uncompromismg Ime on the subject of 
the American airmen, saying that no amount of clamour on 
the part of the United States can shake China’s just stand of 
exercising its own sovereign rights in convicting the U.S. spies.” 

This second Chinese communication, after referring to the 
“absurd** General Assembly resolution of Dec. 10, and asserting 
that the evidence had conclusively proved that the 11 airmen had 
conducted espionage activities m Chma, contmned : “To convict 
foreign spies caught in China is China’s internal a:ffair. There is no 
instification at all for the U.N. to try to intervene in China’s con- 
viction of fully-proved U-S spies, while failing to condemn the U.S.A. 
for dcspatchinsr, in violation of the U.N. Charter, spies to mtrude 
into Chma to carry out subversive activities.** 

The telegram went on to say that the case of “ the American spies ** 
had nothing to do with the question of the prisoners-of-war in Korea, 
and to accuse the U S A. and the U.N Command of violatmg the 
Korean armistice agreement. “ I he U.S Government,** it said, 
“ connived at the forcible retention in June, 1953, of more than 
27,000 Korean and Chinese captured personnel by the Syngman Rhee 
clique in open violation of the agreement on the repatriation of 
pnsoners-of-war. Ihe U.N. Command, disregarding the decision of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation CommL^^siou in K orea, then abducted 
in January more than 21,000 Chinese captured personnel, who were 
pressed into the troop's of Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 

“ Up to now these cases are not yet accounted for. The Chinese 
people and the Korean people will never forget the distress suffered 
by their sons under the tyranny of Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek. The U N , overwhelmed by the clamour of the Umted 
States and submitting to its domination, wilfully ignores the tragic 
retention and abduction of more than 48,000 Korean and Chinese 
captured personnel, but casts slander upon China s conviction of the 
11 U.S. spies. This cannot hut evoke a great indignation of the 
Chinese people. The aim of this clam cur of the U S. Government is to 
stir up animosity and hatred against China, so as to cover up U.S. 
aggression in marinfactariiig the U.S -Chiang Kai-shek * mutual 
secuiity treaty* and in seizing Taiwan [Formosa] and the Penchu 
islands^ [Pescadores!, and to frustrate the accusation by China against 
the U.S armed aggression on Chinese territory. 

“ Such activities of the are an u^tcgral part of its endeavour 

to i.reate international tensions in the East and the West and to 
prepare a new war. The Chinese people are opposed to war, but they 
will never be frightened into submission by threats of war The 
Climese people desire peace, but they will never beg for peace at 
the expense of theii territory aud sovereignty . . .** 

Dr. Hammarskjold accordingly left New York on Dec. 30 
and flew to Peking via London, Pans, New Delhi, Canton, and 
Hankow, arriving in the Chinese capital on Jan. 5. He was 
accompanied by Professor Humphrey Waldock, Chichele 
Professor of International Law at Oxford University (as his 
legal adviser) ; Hr. Gustav Nystrom, of Stockliolm (as inter- 
preter) ; Professor Ahmed S. Bokhan (Pakistan), a U.N. 
Under-Secretary ; and Hr. Per Lind (Sweden), of the Secretary- 
General’s executive office. During his journey to China Dr. 
Hhmmarskjold had talks with Sir Anthony Eden (then British 
Foreign Secretary) in London on Dec. 31 ; with M. Mendes- 
France (then French Premier) in Paris on Jan. 1 ; and with 
Mr. Nehra and Mr. Krishna Menon (the Indian Prime Minister 
and Indian representative at the United Nations respectively) 
in New Delhi on Jan. 3- 

Mr. Nehru, in. a statement in Calcutta on Jan. 1, had said that the 
U.N. resolution was “ regrettable ’* because it had been made “ in an 
ex parfe way ** and without reviewing the facte. He repeated the 
Chinese view that the airmen had not been shot down over Korea 
but over Chinese territory, and said that the Chinese had been greatly 
concerned by the fact that thousands of Chinese prisoners m Korea 
had been sent to Formosa, without the International Commission 
having been able to meet them or ascertain their wishes. 

Dr. Hammarskjbld had four meetings with Mr. Chou En-lai, 
on Jan. 6, 7, 8 and 10, their discussions lasting altogether over 
13 hours. A communique issued after the final meetmg said 
that “reference was made” durmg the talks to “questions 
pertment to the relaxation of world tension ” ; that it was felt 


that the talks had been “ useful ” ; and that it was hoped to 
be able “ to continue the contact established at these meet- 
ings.” No indication was given, however, of what decision, 
if any, had been reached about the U.S, airmen and other U.N. 
personnel detamed m Chma, Dr. Ebimmarskjold returned to 
the Umted States via Hong Kong and Tokio, arriving back in 
New York on Jan. 13. At a press conference on the following 
day he expressed the view that his visit had to some extent 
been successful as it had established contact between the U.N. 
and Communist China, and emphasized that “ no deals of any 
kind” had been made with Chma on the question of the 
11 airmen and other matters. 

The Secretary-General said that he had presented to Mr. Chou 
En-lai “ the full and complete case *’ for the release of the convicted 
men and had heard the Chinese viewpoint on the matter, “ There 
was need,” he continued, “ to exchange information in this way so 
that the facts might be brought out clearly and possible misunder- 
standings might be straightened out I may say that our discussions 
were very thorough and that the visit to Peking has achieved what 
I was aiming at by this step Chou En-lai also gave me his views on 
other questions pertinent to present international tensions. This 
part of onr conversations was, however, entirely apart from the 
question of the prisoners . . Chou En-lai and I hope to be able to 
contmue our contacts. I cannot tell von at this time what the next 
steps will be, but T do feel . that the door has been opened, and can 
be kept open, given restramt on all sides.*’ 

It was announced by Peking radio and at U.N. headquarters 
in New York on Jan. 21 that the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment had agreed to provide facilities for relatives to visit those 
Americans imprisoned m Chma who had been convicted as 
spies, as well as those whose cases were under investigation by 
the Chmese authorities , these facilities would be provided 
through the Chmese Red Cross Society, which would make aU 
the necessary arrangements. It was stated that the offer had 
been made by 3Mr. Chou En-lai to Dr. Hammarskjold durmg 
their talks in Pekmg, m response to Dr. Hammarskjold’s request 
for assurances about the well-being of the prisoners. 

The U.S. Defence Department, in conveying the Chmese 
offer to the relatives of the airmen, made it clear that, as the 
U.S.A. had no diplomatic relations with the Pekmg Govern- 
ment, the relatives would travel at their oum risk once they 
reached Chma, whilst the State Department said that the U.S. 
Government “ cannot in good conscience encourage those who 
may wish to go into an area where the normal protections of 
an American passport cannot be offered.” 

The State Department announcement added : “ World public 
opmion will judge the motives of those who, having it in their power 
and being under an oldigation to end promptly the tragic grief they 
have caused , now visit upon the fa-mil les of these imprisoned Americana 
a harrowing dilemma It is by releasing those they hold that the 
Chmese Communists can convmcingly show concem for the human 
sufferings they have caused.** 

Although a number of the relatives expressed a wish to 
accept the Chinese offer, and although the American Red Cross 
announced that it would provide “ supplemental financial 
assistance ” and help the relatives in “ every appropriate way,” 
Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, announced on Jan. 27 
that the U.S. Government had reluctantly decided not to allow 
any relatives to travel to China. 

“ The mcrea-singly belligerent attitude and actions of the Chinese 
Communists in recent days,” Mr. Dulles said, “ have forced this 
Government to the reluctant conclusion that it would be imprudent 
for the time being to issue passports valid for travel to Communist 
Chma by any American citizen This decision is made only after 
careful deliberation and in the belief that it is in the best interests of 
our nation. In the interest of peace, we do not think it prudent to 
afford the Chmese Commimists further opportimitios to provoke our 
nation and stram its patience further.” [hlr. Dulles's reference to the 
* increasingly belligerent attitude * of the Chmese Commimists 
apparently referred to the increased Communist attacks on the Tachen 
Islands following their capture of Yikiangsban Island — see 14 1 1 7 A.] 

Dr. Hammarskjold stated at a press conference on April 5 
that contacts were eontmumg regarding the release of U.N. 
Command personnel detamed m Communist Chma, and tliat 
he would not contmue these contacts if he did not feel that they 
served a useful purpose. The Burmese Prime Mmister, U Nu, 
had announced on Feb, 28 that, durmg his recent visit to 
Peking (see 14037 A), Mr. Chou En-lai had expressed wiUmgness 
to receive an unofficial U.S. mission to discuss the case of the 
imprisoned airmen and all other causes of tension between the 
U.S.A. and Chma ; U Nu added that he had conveyed Mr. 
Chou’s message to Mr. Dulles. 

A Canadian fighter pilot, Squadron-Leader A. R. Mackenzie, 
who was released by the Chinese Communists on Dec. 5 after 
being held for two years m a Chinese prison, stated at a press 
conference in Ottawa on Dec. 17 that he had only been released 
after he had signed a false statement to the effect that he was 
“ invading ” Chinese territory when he was shot down during 
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the Korean war- He stated that he had not been subjected ] 
to actual torture to secure the confession,’* but said that the 
indirect pressure on him — ^^'hieh included 16 months of solitary’ 
confinement — ^had been even iiarder to stand. ^ He also 
mentioned the names of three American airmen with whom 
he had spent the last six months m prison, and said that it 
could be assumed that they had signed similar “ confessions. ’ 
Two American students, however, who were released by Com- i 
nninist China on Feh 27 after 34 years in prison, referred on their 
arrival m Hong Kong to the excellent treatment ” which they had 
received from the Chinese The two students — ^Malcolm Bersohn 
and hlrs Adele Rickett — admitted that they had been “ spies ” for 
the Cnited States and that the Chmese had been justified mimprisonmg 
them, and said that they were “ full of sitame and remorse ” for what 
they had done They described themselves o'? ‘ former reactionaries 
who had learned ‘‘ morality ” as Communist pri=:oners, and declared 
that they now wanted to be ‘ honest ” and *'• help the people/’ 

The State Department announced on April 3 that 76 technic- 
ally trained Chmese students, to whom U.S. exit visas had 
previously been refused because it w'as thought that the 
knowledge which they had acquired m the U.S. A. might help 
the Chmese Communist w^ar effort, would now be allowed to 
return to China. It was emphasized, ho-wever, tliat there was 
no question of an attempt to make a deal ” with Communist 
Chma over the 41 Americans detained there, though the State 
Department spokesman said that they would like “ Americans 
of ail categories in Chma to be released for whatever reason j 
might appeal to the Red Chinese authorities.” Earlier (IMarch 1) 
the State Department had announced that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through its Consul-General in Geneva, had presented a 
new demand for the release of the 41 Americans still held in 
China, on the ground of their ‘‘ unwarranted detention.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - XJ.N. Information Centre, London - | 
Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 13927 A ; 13993 A3 p. 13995 *) I 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Forthcoming Dissolution 
of Parliament and General Election. 

Sir Anthony Eden, the new Prime Minister, announced in a 
broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on April lo that Parliament w^ould be 1 
dissolved on May 6 and that a general election would be held 
on May 26. The text of his statement was as follow's ' 

“ The announcement I want to make to yon tonight is an important 
one, and I thought that I should give it to you myself The Parlia- 
ment elected in 1951 is now m its fourth year. It is therefore not 
surprising that with a change of Prime 2^nister there should be 
expeotation of a general election. Uncertainty at home and abroad 
about the political future is bad for our influence in world affairs, 
bad for trade, and unsettling in many ways. I believe that it is | 
better to face this issue now 

Aocordmgly, I have asked H.M. the Queen to grant a dissolution 
of Parliament on May 6, and her Majesty has been pleased to signify 
her acceptance of my recommendations Between now and then we 
shall invite both Houses of Parliament to deal with essential financial 
and other business. 

Polling will take place on May 26 The advance notice which I am 
now giving is m accordance with the practice of recent years and will 
give all concerned time to make preparations for the election. The 
new Parliament will be summoned on Tuesday, June 7, when first 
business will be the election of the Speaker and the swearmg-in of 
members. Her Majesty has graciously intimated her intention to 
open the new Parliament on June 14 ” 

At the present time the Conservative Government has a 
majority of 20 over all other parties in the House of Commons 
and there are three vacant seats. — (Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14x29 A.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Opening of Lower Sind Barrage. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, the Governor-General, formally 
opened the Kotn Barrage in Smd on March 15, thus marking 
the completion of Pakistan’s greatest irrigation project. 

The barrage, built across the River Indus near the village of 
Jamshoro, just over four miles upstream from Kotri, is designed to 
feed four big canals and to irrigate 2,750,000 acres in two districts of 
Hyderabad and Sokkur, with an expected annual increase m crop 
production from 170,000 tons to 750,000 tons. Water from the feeder 
canals on the right bank js to be used to form a lake 20 miles long 
and 45 square miles in extent, which will constitute a reserve for the 
water supply of Karachi and will afford facilities for the production 
of hydro-eleotnc power 

During the openmg ceremony, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad stated 
that the Pakistan Government was engaged in implementmg 
projects of a similar nature costing nearly 2,000,000,000 rupees 
(approx. £216,000,000), of which 500,000,000 rupees (approx. 
£5^,000,000) had already been spent. Mr. Khuro, the Chief 
Minister of Sind, announced that one-third of the land benefitmg 
from the barrage had been reserved for landless peasants, and 
that, m appreciation of the Governor-General’s services to 
Pakistan, the barrage would be re-named the Ghulam 
Mohammad Barrage. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. 13429 A.) 


C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Defence Policy. - Statement 
by Mr. Erasmus. 

]VIr. Erasmus, the South African Minister of Defence, made 
an important statement on the Union’s defence policy m the 
Senate on March 7. Extracts are given below. 

African Defence Organization. Referrmg to his talks in London 
last vear (see 13913 C), ilr, Erasmus stated that he had discussed 
with^the British hlinisters the need for establishing such an organiza- 
tion for anti-Commumst countries which had an interest in the 
defence of Africa south of the Sahara, and had pointed out that the 
lack of such an orgamzation left a serious gap m the anti-Gommunist 
security network of the Western Powers. The proposal was now 
being considered by Britain, and he hoped that there would soon 
be an opportumty to approach the other Governments concerned. 

In present day circumstances, IMr. Erasmus said, it must be 
accepted that the greatest danger for Southern Africa from a potential 
enemy was on the East Coast. One of the strategic objects of such 
an enemy would be to try to occupy the Persian Gulf area as soon as 
possible after an outbreak of war, because of its oil resources, in 
order to establish bases for air attacks on distant targets, and for 
obtaining a passage into the Indian Ocean Such a possibility was 
of “ vital interest ” to South Africa After referring to the establish- 
ment of U S. bases in North Africa, the large-scale U.S. aid to Turkey, 
the Turkish-Iraqi treaty, and the long-term agreements between the 
U S.A and Ethiopia for the establishment of land, air and^ naval 
bases in Abyssima, Mr. Erasmus said that m the light of this new 
picture the Union Government was of the opinion that discussions 
between the anti-Commumst countries, mcluding Britain and the 
USA., had become essential with a view to establishing an African 
defence organization 

In the meantime South Africa had taken steps to achieve greater 
defence preparedness. The Minister summarized the ITnion’s defence 
policy as follows : (a) to defend South Africa against possible 

Commumst aggression and to ensure that chaos would not arise as 
a result of the activities of fifth columns , (b) to keep a potential 
enemy as far as possible from the Union’s borders. The place where 
this help could best be used, he said, could only be decided when an 
understanding was reached between the countries concerned about 
the defence of Africa, especially Africa south of the Sahara. 

Army. In order to give help outside the Union’s borders the 
Government was preparmg a trained armoured task force, assisted 
by air support, for use if and when circumstances demanded. The 
deliveries of tanks, reconnaissance cars, armoured tioop carriers, 
and accessories was progressing satisfactorily. Furthermore, the 
existing structure of the Army was gradually being revised to give 
greater mobility, coupled with the requisite strikmg power, which 
could be adjusted to meeting possible attacks by nuclear weapons. 

Navy and Coastal Defence. The Government had decided to give 
particular attention to the defence of the South African coastline 
against possible submarine attacks, as well as to the defence of the 
Union’s most important industrial centres, which today had come 
within range of possible air attacks. In view of the danger of 
submarine attacks, possibly with nuclear weapons, on important 
South African harbours they had decided to undertake an eight-year 
naval expansion programme Arrangements were being made to 
buy two modern electromcally-equipped coastal minesweepers m 
1955 and two harbour defence ships , the coastal reconnaissance 
maritime squadrons would be equipped with modern sea recon- 
naissance aircraft ; long-distance ShackUfons and Venom mght- 
flghters had been ordered for training purposes . and modern 
hehcopters would be bought to replace motor launches in air-sea 
rescue work. Mr. Erasmus also stated that a Joint Operations H Q. 
was being built with a communications system which would ensure 
the closest co-operation between the Navy and the Air Force In 
coastal defence 

Radar Network. Mr. Erasmus announced that the Government had 
decided to establish a radar network, which would take five years 
to bmld and would cost £5,000,000. This would be coupled with the 
provision of the necessary communications and the air striking power 
for the interception of hostile aircraft. 

Air Force. It had been decided gradually to replace a number of 
the S.A.A F ’s transport aircraft by modem four-engine planes in 
order to enable troops and supplies to be transported more rapidly. 
A three-monthly S A-A.F shuttle service had been introduced 
between the Union and London, which enabled pilots to get the 
valuable wmd and weather service of the route, and which was also 
used to take military units overseas for training courses. 

Defence Production. In so far as general military supplies were 
concerned the Union was today almost self-supporting. Where it 
had not been possible, however, for South African industry to supply 
the necessary arms and equipment the Government had established 
special factories, such as the defence equipment workshops near 
Pretoria, which had been set up for the Defence Department by 
the B S.A. and were expected to begin production in 1956. 

Asked by Senator Ballinger (Natives’ Representative) about 
the Government’s policy regarding the employment of coloured 
and native workers in the armed forces, Mr. Erasmus replied 
tliat there had been no change. They were prepared to have 
Coloured people as cooks and camp staff, but would not tram 
or arm them, whilst so far as the Natives were concerned the 
Government had “ learnt a lesson ” and did not mtend to arm 
them, give them any military trainmg, or to use them in any 
military capacity either inside or beyond the boundaries of 
South Africa. — (Cape Times - Die Burger) (Prev. rep. 13913 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — The Budget, 1955-56- - 
Income Tax Reductions. - Purclxase Tax on Cotton, 
Rayon, and Linen Textiles halved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, mtro- 
duced the Budget for 1955-56 in the House of Commons on 
April 19. Estimates of Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
are shown in the followmg table : 


ESTIMATED REYENTJE 

Tttland Revenue — ^ 

Income Tax 1,877,400,000 

Surtax 136,000,000 

Death Duties . - . 185,000,000 

Stamps • - 74,000.000 

Profits Tax and Excess Profits 

Tax 180,000,000 

Excess Profits Levy . . 25,000,000 

Otter Inland Revenue Duties 1,000,000 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 


Total Inland Revenue 
Customs and Excise — 

Customs 
Excise . . 

Total Customs and Excise. 
Motoar Vehicle Duties 

Total Receipts from Taxes 
Broadcast Receiving Licences . 
Receipts from Sundry Loans . 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL REVENUE 


2.478.400.000 

1.131.700.000 
796,050,000 

1.927.750.000 
80,000,000 

4.486.150.000 

25.000. 000 

24.000. 000 
175,000,000 

4.710.150.000 


Interest and IVIanagement of the 
National Debt . 

Sinking Funds 

Payments to N. Ireland Excheq. 
Other Cons Fund Services 

Total 

Supply Services — ^Defence — 
Army Votes 
Navy Votes 
Air Votes 

Ministry of Supply (Defence) 
Minis try of Defence 


Less — American Aid receipts 
appropriated in aid of Defence 
Votes - . 


Civil — 

I. Central Government and 
Finance 

II. Commonwealth & Foreign 

III. Home Dept ,Law & Justice 

IV. Education & Broadcasting 
V. Health, Houang & Local 

Government 

VI. Trade, Labour & Supply . 
VII. Works, Stationery, &c. . . 
VIII. Agriculture and Food . 
IX. Transport, Fuel, Power, Sc 
Industrial Research 
X. Pensions, National Insur- 
ance & National Assistance 


Post Office Vote (Excess over 
Revenue) 

Tax Collection — 

Customs and Excise and Inland 
Revenue Votes 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
Surplus 


4,710,150.000 I 

SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Post Office expenditure corresponding to revenue 
Excess Profits Tax, Post-war refunds (part deducted for tax) . 


Purchase Tax. Aredui^ifto per cent to 25 per cent in the 

tax on textile mbrl^ domestic textile articles (sheets, 

towels, etc ), and%omestio soft furmshmgs, made of cotton, rayon, 
imen, and other non-woollen materials, as well as on plastic sheeting ; 
the reduction to apply to goods dehvered by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, or importers after April 19. Materials contamiEig 15 per cent 
of wool or less will not count as woollen material 

The Chancellor’s Budget speech is summarized below undp 
cross-headings. In his speech, Mr. Butler pointed out that in 
view of the impending general election there would be a change 
in the normal practice inasmuch as 
EXPENDITURE there would be no tune for the House 

^ to consider a comprehensive Finance 
ent of the Bill he would propose for 

3 g’ooo*000 enactment before the dissolution, and 
a Excheq. oalooo'ooo the Budget resolutions, would therefore 

ices 10,000,000 he confined to such clauses as were 

needed to give effect to his Budget 

699,000,000 proposals and to carry on the finances 
■cnee— Qf the nation, and in view of their 

347 QQQQ 00 restricted scope there would he a 
! . . 54 ol 40 o!ooo corresponding restriction in the oppor- 

Defence) * 147l50o’o00 tunities for moving amendments and 

18.300.000 new clauses. This procedure followed 

— — “the practice adopted on previous 

1.537.200.000 exceptional occasions of this kind ” 

receipts [i-e., before the 1929 elections], and 

.f Defence would then he for the next Govem- 

* ment to consider whether any further 

1.494.200.000 fiscal legislation was necessary later 
m the year. 

nent and Progress in Economic Recovery and 

21.344.000 Expansion. This year,"* Mr Butler said, 

fe Foreign 97,319,000 the Budget comes at a particularly 

Justice 81,741,000 tantalizmg time, both fi'om the political 
adcasting 372,360,000 and the economic pomt of view It is 
: Sc Local therefore more than ever necessary that 

638,731,000 the Committee should exercise its soul 
Supply . 78,852,000 m patience, and should analyse with me 

ry, &c. . . 65,302,000 the facts and features of the economic 

Food . 385,625,000 situation m as objective a maimer as our 

Power, Sc various temperaments permit . . 

rch . . 136,751,000 Durmg this last year we have learned 

lal Insur- much about the problems which we must 

Assistance 437,254,000 solve if we are to succeed in combining 
• expansion and stability, particularly when 

2.315.279.000 competition is becoming fiercer and the 

cess over terms of trade are less favourable But 

. 4,345,000 the expansion of the economy has brought 

with it many improvements m hving 
md Inland standards for our people 

49.051.000 Let us look for a moment on the 
sunny side of things In each of the past 

3.862.875.000 two years the average person has been 

able to buy for his own use 4 per cent 

MTURE 4,561,875,000 more goods and services than in the 
.. .. 148,275,000 previous year. Since October, 1951, real 

wage rates, which make full allowance 

44,710,150,000 for changes m the cost of living, have 
URE £ risen by 6 per cent m. contrast to the 

257,350,000 period between imd-1947 and 1951 

! [ 2^500, 000 when they were fallmg. Over the same 

* period, to October, 1954 — ^the latest date 

259 850,000 which figures are available — earnings 

" ^ , m industry, again in real terms allowing 


♦600,000,000 

36,000,000 


699.000. 000 

484.000. 000 

347.000. 000 

540.400.000 

147.500.000 
18,300,000 


43,000,000 


21.344.000 

97.319.000 


136,751,000 


49,051,000 


257.350.000 
2,500,000 

259.850.000 


• In addition £120 million for Interest on the National Debt will be met from receipts imder changes in the cost of living, rose by 
various Acts authorismg such application. 9 per cent. 


The changes brought about by the Budget are set out below. 

Income Tax. A reduction of the standard rate of Income Tax by 
6d., i.e., from 9s to 8s. 6d. in the £, and of the lower rates by 3d., 
le., from 7s. to 6s. 9d., from 5s. to 4s. 9d., and from 2s. 6d. to 28, 3d. 

A n increase of the personal allowance for single persons from 
A120 to £140, of the allowance for married people from £210 to £240, 
and of the allowance for each child from £85 to £100 At the same 
time the band of taxable mcome charged at the lowest rate was 
reduced from £100 to £60, so that the first £60 of taxable income 
will be charged at 2s. 9d., the next £150 at 4s. 9d., and the next 
£150 at 6s. 9d , before the full rate of 8s. 6d- will apply. 

The income limit for small mcome relief (whereby relief from tax 
is given on two-ninths of the total mcome instead of on two-ninths 
of earned income only, thus extending the earned income allowance 
to small investment mcomes) was increased from £250 to £300. 

The income hmit for the allowance for dependent relatives was 
increased, so that the full allowance will be given where the relative’s 
income does not exceed £105, the allowance thereafter being reduced 
by £1 for each £1 by which the relative’s income exceeds that figure. 

The special emoluments limit of £52 applicable to child allowances 
for apprentice children (i.e. those undergoing training for a trade, 
profession, or occupation) was abolished, so that the full chdd 
allowance may now be claimed in all such cases provided the child’s 
income does not exceed £85 a year. 

The new rates, which will remove 2,400,000 taxpayers from 
Income Tax liability altogether, will operate for P.A,Y.E. purposes 
from the first pay day after July 5. 


There have also been very substantial increases in social service 
pa 3 Tn.entS 5 some by more than a half again m value, none by less 
than a quarter. For example, the weekly rate of sickness benefit, 
which was 26s in October, 1951, will be 40s. ; and the correspondmg 
figures for industrial injuries benefit are 45s. and 67s. 6d. When our 
new scales are fully effective, the increase in retirement pensions, 
sickness and unemployment benefit, and family allowances since 
October, 1951, will be much greater than the mcreas© in the cost of 
Iivmg — some cases more than twice as much, in some nearly 
four times as much The Government have deliberately helped old 
age pensioners and those who rely on the social services. We have 
also reduced the burdens on every taxpayer. Rising real wages, 
rising benefits, falling taxes, all these are clear signs of improving 
standards. 

In introducing this, my fourth Budget, I have to take aecoxmt of 
all these improvements Can we have them and more, too f How 
does this Budget fit mto a senes designed from the beginning to keep 
up the momentum of our progress t My aim in 1952 was to rescue 
and fortify sterlmg The following year I deliberately gave the 
mcentives needed to encourage effort and the expansion of production. 
New spirit was infused into industry. Last year, some people thought 
that I might have been a little more expansive and a little more 
expensive But I am satisfied that what happened justified my 
decision and my judgment The expansion of the economy continued 
throughout 1954. Employment kept at a record level. Industrial 
production rose hy more than 6 per cent. The increase in exports, 
which began late in 1953, was well sustained. Home demand for 
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marLufactored goods expanded. Stocks and work m progress increased, 
and the rise in investment continued. 

The Committee is aware of onr substantial mvestment in our basic 
mdnstries of coal, steel, gas, and electricity ; of our massive designs 
for modernizing road and rail transport ; of the increase in factory 
building; and of other encouraging signs that the demand for 
investment m private manufacturing industry is rismg in response 
to the incentives of my last two Budgets. In fact, our experience 
over 1954 has shown us how nch an opportunity we have of increasing 
the future standard of living of our people. Now we must decide 
how we can best maintain our progress and, at the same time, keep 
in balance with the rest of the world.’* 

Balance of Payments. “ I now come to consider the balance of 
payments situation against which we must look at all I have just 
been saying. The past year has shown that, while it is right to run 
our island economy m a free and expanding mood, problems can 
spring from the very success which it has been our happy lot to 
achieve. The increase in our production, which is so important both 
for our export trade and for the maintenance of employment, 
necessitates a rising level of imports of raw materials for our factories. 
We are also eating more and importing more food. And we are 
importing more, unfortunately — and exporting less — coal. Before 
the war we always had a substantial surplus of coal to export to our 
friends and customers overseas. But by 1954 lack of coal cost us 
many millions in foreign exchange for imports, and still more if we 
take account of lost opportumties to expand our overseas earnings. 
More coal, more efficiently used, would be one of the most substantial 
reinforcements to our balance of payments which our own efforts 
could contribute. 

The U.K/S balance of payments has also been affected by the 
alteration m the terms of trade. In my last two Budget speeches 
I reported that we were profiting by the terms of trade, which had 
been moving in our favour. During the past year the movement 
was reversed. The index of import prices b^an to rise in April, 1954, 
and for February, 1955, was 7 per cent higher than in the first gnarter 
of 1954. At the same time, export prices did not increase until 
February of this year, when a nse of 1 per cent was recorded. 

The result to date has been that on the provisional estimates 
for the six months from October, 1954, to March, 1955, our imports 
o.i.f. at about £1,875 million were some £225 million higher than m 
the corresponding period 12 months earlier ; hnt our exports at £1,460 
m ill i on rose by only £40 million. The tables in the Balance of Pay- 
ments White Paper show in detail the effect of these changes. . . . 

For 1954 the U.K.’s surplus is provisionally estimated at £160 
million , but we earned the whole of this surplus m the first half of 
the year. The Committee should note that, although there was a 
welcome increase in receipts from offshore contracts, American 
defence aid was halved as compared with the year before — the total 
for 1954 being only £50 million. We are grateful for this aid, especially 
for the programmes designed to help our expanding Air Force ; but 
we are proud that our own efforts, reflected in full employment and 
rising production, are making us increasingly independent. Those 
efforts have had and will have a profoxind effect on our economy, 
our morale, and our influence in world affairs 

The balance of payments of the whole sterling area in 1954 shows 
much the same pattern of change. The provisional estimate for the 
calendar year as a whole shows the sterling area roughly in balance 
with the rest of the world ; but a surplus in the first half year was 
followed by a deficit in the second. AJl this was reflected in the level 
of the gold and dollar reserves. During 1954 these rose by £87 million 
to £986 million , but the record reads differently for the two half- 
years In the first six months the reserves rose by £179 million, but 
in the second half-year they fell by £92 million. This declme must be 
seen in perspective. In this last period we not only had to meet the 
normal annual payments on the American and Canadian Loans, hut 
we also repaid in gold or dollars £40 million to the International 
Monetary Fund, and £39 million in part disohaige of our debt to the 
European Payments Union. That is, in all, £79 million of debt paid. 
Thus we fortified our capital account by repaying debt. 

Moreover, the sterling area’s reserves exist to he drawn upon in 
case of need. Indeed, m Sydney, over 15 months ago, the Finance 
Ministers of the Commonwealth accepted the fact that, important as 
programmes of internal development are as an investment for the 
future — ^and we have all been going in for them in the sterlmg area — 
they inevitably result in some immediate stram on the sterling 
area’s balance of payments This impression and outlook we con- 
firmed when we met in Washington m September of last year. The 
relatively small decline m the reserves must, therefore, he seen in 
due proportion. 

I can sum it up like this, that apart from the special repayments 
which I have mentioned, the loss in the whole of the nine months 
from mid-1954 to the end of the first quarter of 1955 has been no 
more than £46 million — only about half the average monthly loss 
in the corresponding nme months of 1951-52. Therefore, at £953 
million, the end-March figure, the reserves are more than £350 million 
above their lowest point, which they reached in April, 1952, just after 
I introduced my first Budget.” 

The Measures of February 24. ” Nevertheless, it became clear by 
February that we needed to take action to moderate the growth of 
imports and to encourage exports. And from the result, all I can 
say is, thank goodness that we took action m time. To take such 
action the Government of the day has, broadly speaking, one of two 
choices. The first is to limit and control the supply of goods which 
the consumer at home can buy. But there is an alternative, namely, 
to check spending at home by more flexible methods. The former 
course would involve a return to curtailment of trade, both at home 
and abroad, a return to controls on consumer choice, even perhaps a 
return to rationing. We do not hebeve in a poboy of this kind. 


It IS only by looking forward and outward, by expansion, by 
liberatmg the human spirit to give and do of its best, that our Mand 
people can survive. This is the road we prefer — an adjustment of 
fiscal and monetary pohcy which, without crampmg or distorting 
the natural vigour of the economy, maintains the disciplmes which 
are essential to an expanding community. It was in this faith that 
in February credit control was appbed ; the Bank Rate was raised, 
hire-purchase transactions were restricted, and finance for such 
business was limited. At the same tune, I authorized the Exchange 
Equalization Account to operate with wider discretion in overseas 
exchange markets. This was certainly a case of putting m the troops 
to save sterling from hemg sold at too great a discount, thus losiog 
busmess for Britain as weU as dollars for our reserves. 

I see that it has been suggested that we have departed from our 
pobcy of a collective approach with the Commonwealth, Europe, and 
the U.S.A. to the solution of the world’s trade and currency problems. 
This is not so. We still seek to find with our partners the best method 
of freeing our payments to match the widenmg of our trade and the 
openmg of markets. 

I am glad to say that already, in the field of the exchanges, our 
action has produced distinct results, which have taken the shape 
which I had hoped for. For example, . . . the sterling- dollar rate has 
risen from about 2.78 i dollars m the third week of Fehrary to just 
over 2,79 f dollars, and the rate for transferable sterling from under 
2.72 dollars to just over 2 77i dollars. That is a very considerable 
nse. This shows that the action which we have taken to meet the 
needs of our balance of payments has strengthened mtemational 
confidence m our policies and our determination to carry them out. 
We have thereby fortified sterlmg. 

It will, natuiAlly, take some time for the effects of the Bank Bate 
and of the tightening of credit to make themselves fully felt on our 
balance of payments. Our import bill, as the March import figures 
show, will inevitably continue for a time to be affected by decisions 
taken and orders placed before the measures of Feb. 24 — at any rate 
for a time But the situation has been brought under control, as, for 
example, is shown by the movement of the reserves smce then and 
the latest rates for sterling. Of course, we cannot be satisfied yet, 
and we shall remain very watchful.” 

Out-tum for 1954-55. After explaining that the ” alternative 
classification ” of the Government accounts, which had been intro- 
duced by the late Sir Stafford Cripps in 1948 as an experiment, 
had been dropped in this year’s Fmancial Statement as other and 
better methods of economic analysis had since been developed in 
the annual publications of National Income and Expenditure,” the 
Chancellor summarized the results of 1954-55 as follows : Total 
revenue amounted to £4,738 million, which Is £205 million more 
than my Budget estimate Inland Revenue duties were £2,541 
million, or £157 million more than the estimate of £2,384 million. 
About half of this excess came from Income Tax, which yielded 
£1,893 million against the estimate of £1,800 million. The yield from 
profits assessed under Schedule D was about £40 million above the 
estimate, and P.A.Y.E. on wages and salaries brought m £50 mi l lion 
more than was expected — ^which reflects, among other things, the 
rapid mcrease m employment and industrial activity which we have 
achieved this year. The other mam contributors to the higher yield 
were death duties, stamp duties and Excess Profits Levy, which 
showed increases of £24 million, £20 million, and £16 million re- 
spectively over the estimates. The first two, death duties and 
stamps, are due mainly to the rise in Stock Exchange prices over the 
year ; the last. Excess Profits Levy, is due to the clearing up of 
difficulties which had delayed assessments. Profits Tax and Surtax 
were very close to their estimates. 

These high yields of Inland Revenue are matched by the perform- 
ance of the Customs and Excise duties. These amoimted to £1,872 
million, £90 million above the estimate. About half of this mcrease 
is accounted for by Purchase Tax, which produced £342 million, or 
£47 million more than I estimated, a striking mdication of the rising 
level of demand, particularly for cars and durable consumer goods 
of all kmds. Tobacco produced a revenue of no less than £650 million, 
or £17 million above the estimate. Beer, wines, and spirits yielded a 
total of £390 million, £9 million more than the estimate, though the 
Committee should note that within this satisfactory total beer waa 
down by £4 million Receipts from the duties under the Import 
Duties Act, 1932, were above expectations, yielding a total of £62 
million, or £6 million over the estimate. 

Non-tax revenue was lower than my estimate — £246 million, 
compared with £290 million. Smaller receipts from sales of the 
Ministry of Food’s stocks are the main reason for this change. 

Now for expenditure. While revenue exceeded expectations, 
expenditure fell short of them. Consohdated Fund Services amounted 
to £665 million, or £2 million less than the Budget estimate. Supply 
services cost £3,640 million, or £216 million less than my forecast. 
This shortfall was shared by both defence and civil supply. The 
estimate for defence was £1,555 million ; actual expenditure was 
£1,436 million, a shortfall of £119 million, in spite of the fact that 
appropriations-in-aid from the sterling counterpart of economic aid 
and other receipts from the U.S.A. amounted to £61 million, or £24 
million less than my origmaJ estimate. The reasons for the shortfall 
in expenditure on defence have already been described in the Defence 
White Paper and during our debates on it. 

Civil expenditure, at £2,204 million, was £97 million less than my 
estimate, In spite of Supplementary Estimates during the year 
amounting to £42 million. The savings here are spread over a large 
number of items, but are shared mainly by the Ministries of Food, 
Materials, and Supply. In total, expenditure under all heads amounted 
to £4,305 million, a saving of £218 million. 
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I budgeted last year for a small surplus of £10 miUion. In fact, 
we bave realized a surplus of £433 miilion Of the difference of 
£423 million, mcreased reYemie accounts for £205 million and lower 
expenditure for £218 million. Below the line receipts for the year 
were the same as the estimate of £191 million ; but expenditure, at 
£692 million, was £94 million bigger. Three items account for 
practically the whole of this excess. The first is a larger Toltime of 
advances to local anthonties by the Public Works Loan Board which 
involved the Exchequer m issues of £353 million, or £53 milhon more 
than the estimate. The second item is a new one, £45 milhon advanced 
to the Post Office for capital expenditure. This follows from the 
Post Office and Tel^aph (Money) Act, 1953, under which the 
Exchequer took powers to make advances to the Post Office which 
had previously been made by the Savings Banks funds. The third 
item is an mcrease in Exchequer advances to the National Coal Board 
for capital purposes which at £75 million were £16 milhon more than 
the estimate. 

As a result, total net payments below the Ime amounted to £501 
million, or £94 million more than the Budget forecast But owing 
to the surplus of £433 million above the line, all but £68 million was 
met from revenue. Most of these pa 3 Tiients below the Ime are made 
to finance capital expenditure by local authorities Housmg is, of 
course, the main item. This expenditure, and the money spent by 
the National Coal Board and by the Post Office, are matched by an 
increase in the useful physical assets of the country.** 

National Debt. ** The National Debt outstandmg at 31st March, 
1955, was £26,933 million, an increase of £350 million over the year 
Apart from the £68 million borrowed to cover the deficit below the 
line — -which, as I pomted out, was nearly covered by revenne — 
this mcrease was primarily due to the provision of an additional 
£300 million for the sterling capital of the Exchange Equalization 
Account to enable it to finance the increase m the gold and dollar 
reserves early m the financial year. The Excheqner also issued £35 
million of Government stock for coal compensation. These increases 
were offset by £36 million of debt redeemed by application of sinking 
funds and by the cancellation of £13 million of stock tendered for 
steel shares, together with £4 million for other adjustments. 

The prmcipal changes m the composition of the Debt are as 
follows : Floating Debt rose by £427 million, largely as a result of 
the Issue to the Exchange Equalization Account Dnnng the year 
£292 million of 3 per cent National Defence Loan, 1954-58, £413 
million of If per cent Serial Funding Stock, 1954, and £650 million 
of 2i per cent Exchequer Stock, 1955, were converted mto securities 
maturing in later years. As a result of these operations, the amount 
of the three loans remaining to ho paid off on maturity during the 
year was reduced to £234 million — a notable achievement. A new 
cash issue of £300 million of 2 per cent Conversion Stock, 1958-59, 
was made in conjunction with the first of the conversion operations 
just mentioned . . .** 

National Savings. One success story of the past year of which 
we can all be proud is the record of the National Savings Movement. 
After passing through a difficult phase the Movement had begun 
to show signs early in 1954 of a change for the better. As tbe Com- 
mittee will remember, I was able to report m my last Budget speech 
that in the first quarter of 1954 new savings had exceeded with- 
drawals by about £40 million, and that this was £30 million more than 
a year before. But m the same period this year new savings have 
exceeded withdrawals by £80 million — ^twice as good as a year ago. 
And over the financial year as a whole there is a net gain m savings 
of £120 million, compared, with a net loss m 1953-54 of £12 milhon 
— an improvement of over £130 million. I am sure that the Committee 
will greet this as a remarkable and heartening achievement m which 
we can take proper pride in this year’s appraisal of our affairs . . .** 

Revenue Estimates for 1955-56. ** I . . . propose first to look at 
the Budget accounts, staiUng above tbe Ime. On the basis of existmg 
taxation I estimate total revenue to be £4,844 million, an increase 
of £106 million over the actual yield in 1954-55 Inland Revenue 
duties in 1955-56 are expected to provide £2,610 million, an increase 
of £69 million on the out-turn for 1954-55. From Income Tax I 
expect to receive £2,009 million, or £116 million more than last year. 
This increase will come partly from the higher profits of the past 
year, and partly from the effect over a full year of recent increases 
in wages and salaries. The 3 deld of Profits Tax is expected to rise by 
£7 minion to £180 million, but the yield of the Excess Profits Levy 
wHI naturally fall, to about £25 million. I look for a further small 
increase in Surtax, which will bring the yield up to £136 million. 
Death duties at £185 million, stamp duties at £74 mlUion, and 
miscellaneous Inland Revenue duties at £1 million, are expected to 
bring m approximately the same amounts as last year. 

I estimate the revenue from Customs and Excise duties at £1,930 
miUion in 1955-56, compared with £1,872 million last year. The 
principal items in this total which I forecast are : tobacco, £660 
million ; beer and other alcoholic drinks, £388 J milhon. Purchase 
Tax, £370 million ; oil, £320 million; duties under the Import 
Duties Act, 1932, £70 million ; Entertainments Duty, £41 million ; 
and betting, £28^ miUion. After taking motor duties of £80 million 
into account I estimate total tax revenue in 1955-56 at £4,620 million, 
an increase of £128 million over the yield in 1954-55 From non-tax 
revenue I expect £224 milUon, or £22 million less than the actual 
yield in 1954-55 *' 

Expenditure Estimates for 1955-56. ^*^1 estimate total expenditure 
above the line in 1955-56 at £4,562 million — ^an increase of £39 million 
over the Budget estimate for 1954-55. Practically the whole of this 
Increase Is accounted for by the Consolidated Fund services which, 
at £699 million, are £32 million more than last year’s estimate. This 


increase arises on the provision for debt interest, which reflects recent 
developments in the money market, and is, of course, particularly 
influenced by the increase m the rates for Floating Debt 

Expenditure on Supply m 1955-56 is estimated at £3,863 million 
and IS only £7 milhon more than the original estimate of a year ago. 
Within this total, net expenditure on defence at £1,494 miUion is 
£61 million less than the original estimate of last year, despite a 
reduction of £42 million m the estimated receipts from American 
aid Civil expenditure, at £2,369 million, is £68 million more than 
last year’s original estimates . . . These expenditure figures ... do 
not mclude the additional cost arising from the Special and General 
Agricultural Price Reviews recently concluded. This cost, as has 
already been announced, wiU amount to £14 milUon m all durmg 
1955-56, and will be provided, along with other changes likely to be 
necessary m the existmg provision for food and agriculture, by further 
Estimates m due course. 

To round off the main ontlmes of the picture, I must mention that 
below the Line I expect a further increase in net pajnments, from 
£501 million last year to £584 miUion m 1955-56. The mam factors 
are smaller receipts from Housmg Votes and from the Raw Cotton 
Commission ; a whole year’s advances to the Post Office instead of 
only part of a year , larger advances to the National Coal Board ; and 
heavy pa 3 Tnents to clear up the large arrears of compensation which 
accumulated while we recast the scheme of the Town and Country 
Pla n n i ng Acts All these much more than offset the reduction of 
£33 milhon m loans to local authorities which we can reasonably 
look for after their spurt in the past few months. I am estimating 
these loans at no less than £320 million this year. 

Now to return to the Supply fignre. I spoke at some length last 
year about the urgent need to control expenditure, and to achieve 
savings wherever possible, in order that the economy may carry, 
without undue stram, the heavy burdens which both external circum- 
stances and our domestic policies impose upon it. The major strains 
are due, of course, to the contmmng high level of defence costs and 
to the mevitable growth of the cost of the social services Moreover, 
we have had to make provision for unavoidable increases in salaries ; 
and. although additional expenditure is mvolved, nobody is more glad 
than I that the cautions hopes which I expressed last year on the 
subject of equal pay have already been realized, and have been 
embodied m a firm agreement with the staff associations. This is now 
m operation The wishes of Parhament have been earned out by 
this Government. 

It is true that on both the defence and civil sides last year’s expendi- 
ture was appreciably less than the figures I had budgeted for, so that 
this year’s estimates represent a correspondmg increase over last 
year’s actual outgomgs Nevertheless, the fact that on a total of 
wen over £3.800 million of Supply Expenditure this year’s Estimates 
are only £7 million higher than those of a year ago shows, I think, 
that during the last 12 months we have been makmg a special and 
sustained effort to curb non-essential expenditure. That effort has 
contributed not a little to enabhng us to accommodate the mevitahle 
growth m the cost of some of our essential pohcies. Let me say for a 
moment or two what these are.” 

Defence Expenditure. First, defence, I said last year that we 
must see to it that we obtain some definite relief ficom the defence 
burden. The plans which were then m existence would have meant 
a considerable increase m expenditure in 1955-56. Bnt as a result 
of a full review of our strat^c needs and a careful scrutmy of the 
estimates over the whole field, provision for defence has been kept 
at a level which, broadly speaking, is not very different from the 
actual expenditure of last year. This is welcome so far as it goes ; 
but the development of new arms, the changes which will foUow the 
end of the occupation m Germany, and the contmmng reduction of 
American aid, all emphasize the importance of maintaining our 
efforts to secure, within the new strat^o framework, all possible 
economies m this field. 

Agriculture and Food. Com, mg to civil expenditure, I wiR just 
mention agriculture and food. There are always a good many 
questions about what the agricultural policy costs us, so I have 
analysed it as follows : the total cost of the production grants and 
subsidies paid by the Government is estimated at £323 million. Of 
this sum, production grants, which go direct to farmers to help meet 
their bills for fertilisers, lime, and so on, account for £54 nullion. 
The agricultural price guarantees, together with a small amount for 
the related trading services, amount to £163 million. To this, £29 
million must he added for the net cost of the price guarantee on milk 
for the ordinary consumer. The last three figures I have given add up 
to £246 million, and this — ^f or the Committee’s interest — ^is the measure 
of the cost of supporting our home agriculture. The rest of the £323 
million is made up by the bread subsidy of no less than £41 million 
and the welfare subsidies, which includes children’s milk, and so 
forth, at £36 million. 

Last year, in discussing this field of expenditure, I said that our 
task was to reconcile two needs — ^the need to secure a greater measure 
of financial control, and the need to preserve the stability of the 
farming mdustry, in the interests of farmers and workers, and of 
national seounty. Both needs were very much in my mind durmg 
the recent Annual Review- The stability of the industry, and, in 
particular, its abihty to finance improvements and adjustments in 
methods of productionV were threatened for two reasons. First, 
there had been a marked increase m the costs of farming Secondly, 
the farmers and farm workers have been struggling manfully under 
the stress of exceptionally severe and difficult weather over the last 
12 months. I thmir that the Committee would wish me to give a 
special word of praise to the spirit in which the farm workers apply 
themselves to their varied tasks all the year round . . . Moreover, I 
wanted to adjust the price guarantees to help our balance of payments. 
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Tiins, ■we increased the plonghing and fertilizer grants, and the 
gtiaranteed prices for barley and oats, so as to reduce onr imports 
of feedmgstuffs by enconragmg the growth of more of these crops 
at home Together "with coal, to which I referred earher, the cost of 
imported feedingstnffa has been a ma^or factor weighmk down onr 
balance of payments. We were also obliged to avoid the danger of 
a Gadarene herd of expensive pigs rushing ns into bankruptcy, so 
we reduced pig prices.” 

Social Services. The other large bloc of ci'vil expenditure is 
concerned -with the social services At the beginning of 1954-55, quite 
apart from the Exchequer contributions to the National Insurance 
Funds, these were expected to cost £1,260 million. They have, in 
fact, cost £1,278 milhon ; and for 1955-56 it is expected that they 
will cost £1,S15 million. Let us examine some of the other details 
Comparing the original Budget estimate for last year with my present 
estimates for 1955-56. the Health Service shows an mcrease of £32 
million ; education, including grants to universities, an mcrease of 
£25 milEon ; and war pensions, following the recent rise in the rates, 
an increase of £8 million. The Exchequer contributions to the 
National Insurance Funds are also, as the Committee weU knows, 
a growing and inescapable commitment, and in the coming year, 
as a result of the action taken hy Parliament last December, they 
•will demand £100 million compared with £78 million for last year. 
The increased cost of the items I have just mentioned amounts to 
no less than £87 million. This is more than the whole of this year’s 
mcrease in Civil Supply, and is strikmg evidence of the fact that, 
m this field of social services, a gro-wmg burden on the Exchequer is 
to be reckoned with 

Much of the mcrease in expenditure is contractual, while the 
remainder represents what I am convinced is a worth-while mvest- 
ment in the future well-being of the co'untry. Investment in human 
health, "wider opportumty, and mcreased technical skill means 
something more than mvesting m success.” It means the assurance 
of a happily workmg and socially responsible democracy. But if we 
are to carry this burden . . we must not only mamtam the mcrease 
in the national mcome, but also be constantly watchful that all our 
existing services are administered as economically as possible. We 
must, at the same time, examine -with a critical eye all the many 
additional claims which are constantly being made on the Excheqner 
for new services, so that the basic social needs of our people come 
first ” 

Exchequer Prospects on Existmg Basis of Taxation* “ Durmg the 
past year we have maintained a -vigilant watch on both the totality 
of Government expenditure and its detailed distribution. Had we 
not done so I should not now be able to lay before the Committee 
the prospect of so favourable an Exchequer out-turn for 1955-56 on 
the existing basis of taxation. Expenditure of £4,562 million , revenue 
of £4,844 million , a surplus of £282 million This last is a very 
considerable sum. Before I can say how much of it — it any — should 
be given back to the hard pressed taxpayer, I m'ust look ahead and 
analyse briefly the likely demands to be made upon us abroad and 
at home m the commg months . . , What, in fact, are the probable 
calls upon our resources, and what are our chances of meeting these 
calls, while combmlng a vigorous expansion of production at home 
with the mamtenance of a healthy balance in our overseas account ? ” 

External Prospects. “It is not enough for us to earn abroad 
safiScient merely to meet the cost of our imports. We have also to 
repay our debts ; and we have to resume our traditional position 
as the main supplier of capital for the development of the Common- 
wealth and Colomal Empire, which offer such inspiring opportunities. 
We have taken on heavy liabilities to the Colonies under the Colomal 
Development and Welfare Acts and our participation m the Colombo 
Plan. We are also making increasmg facilities available to Common- 
wealth Governments in the London market. All these external 
hahilities add up to a formidable call on our resources. We sbaU 
succeed m meeting this call only if we play our full part in establishing 
two prior conditions. First, we must seek to ensure an expanding 
volume of world trade in conditions which give our mdustry every 
chance to share in it Secondly, we must be sure that British industry 
is equipped to take foil advantage of this chance by its efficiency and 
initiative. 

What are the prospects for an expanding and freer world trade ? 
It may he said that we have been trying to recreate the ideal condi- 
tions envisaged by Adam Smith and Cobden, and that to attempt 
tMs in a world of selfish and protectiomst lobbies is no more than 
ineffectual idealism. But, in fact, our policies have been open-eyed in 
their realism. They spring from our conviction that without a system 
of trade rules and open trade beha-viour, applied to our competitors no 
less than to ourselves, our exports would be exposed to every kind 
of restriction and retaliation, and our island mterests would be 
submerged. That is why we have got together with our colleagues 
in the Commonwealth and our friends in Europe, m the O E.E.O., and 
the U.S.A. in a fresh effort to remove barriers to the free flow of 
trade and payments. 

Last year we were concerned about the possible effects of a recession 
in America. But I am glad to say that the Government and people 
of the XJ.S.A. did much to stem the threatened declme in their 
output ; and now there is an upsurge of renewed confidence and 
re-mvlgorated prodnotlon in that country. This general revival of 
mdustrial activity in the U.S A. should benefit not only America 
herself but also the rest of the free world — ^the more so if President 
Eisenhower’s ffesh initiative in developing more liberal trade policies 
commands the support of all men of good will. 

In Western Europe trade and production are still rising, and it 
was largely due to that recovery that we got through last year so 
It has heen a great satisfaction to me, as Chairman of the 


j O.E.E C., to watch, applaud, and encourage this expansion in 
Europe — an expansion which is reflected in the current plans for 
further removal of restrictions on trade this year. 

The Committee will wish to study the White Paper . . outimmg 

the Government’s pohcy towards the changes m the G A T.T. 
recently n^otiated in Geneva ; but I can say now that the G.A.T.T. 
emerges from this review as an instrument better adapted to reinforce 
our efforts to liberate trade The ins-lsrument is there to our hand ; 
it as for the member-countries to use it. Looking outwards, some of 
our export markets may be difficult — ^in Australia, for example, 
where our friends have recently announced reductions in their 
imports in the mterests of the sterlmg area’s balance of payments 
and of their own. But, m general, there are good prospects that world 
markets will offer us substantial opportunities to mcrease our exports 
this year. But we shall not achieve this essential mcrease unless our 
goods stand up to competition, particularly from the U.S A., Germany, 
and Japan If we are to be competitive, above all in price, we m-ust 
combme a policy of mcentive and expansion -with continued restramt 
in the demands which we make on that expansion for our own 
personal satisfaction. I must warn the Committee that between 1953 
and 1954 output per man, over the economy as a whole, rose by 
about 24 per cent ; but the mcrease m wage rates was over 4 per cent. 
Clearly, if this tendency contmues, prices will be subject to constant 
upward pressure, and the effects both at home and m export markets 
will he adverse. 

We must certainly watch other personal incomes also — for example, 
dividends. It would be as well if, before cheering, hon. Members 
would keep matters m their true perspective. The Committee -will 
have observed from the Economic Survey that personal mcomes 
from rent, mterest, and dividends rose last year by £60 million or 
about 4 per cent, wlule wages and salaries rose by £645 milhon, or 
about 74 per cent. Nevertheless, it remains true that, whatever 
source of income we consider, any tendency for money mcomes to 
mcrease faster than productivity must lever up prices, or tilt the 
balance of payments agamst us, or both. The country should realize 
that there is a hunt to the additions to our costs and prices which 
we can afford, if we are to remam competitive -with our keen rivals 
in export markets.” 

Home Prospects* “ Now I come to the analysis of likely home 
demand. If we consider the whole range of the economy, will there 
be room for an mcrease in exports ? It is m the light of this funda- 
mental question that I must assess the claims which home demand 
seems likely to make on our productive capacity m 1955. I will do it 
■under four heads, very shortly m a few sentences. How much -will 
be taken by Government expenditure ; by investment , by stook- 
buildmg ; and by personal consumption, that is, by people spending 
on themselves ? 

Taking, first, expenditure, I calculate that, m real terms. Govern- 
ment expenditure on goods and services m the coming year is likely 
to be about the same as in 1954-55. 

Now, investment. The upward trend in fixed investment is 
continuing. Housing is not likely to show so great an. mcrease this 
year ; but investment m the nationalized industries should contmue 
to rise at about the same rate as in the past two years, the largest 
increases being m coal and electricity. I have already referred to the 
encouraging indications that, in private manufacturing mdustry, 
demand for factories, plant, and machmery is rising . . There is no 

reason why the recent mcrease m mterest rates should discourage 
so'cmd long-term investment. Indeed, the need for the type of invest- 
ment which •will raise productivity and expand our productive 
capacity is as great as ever ; and the conditions of orderly economic 
growth, which our monetary policy is designed to foster, are precisely 
those conditions in which long-term mvestment can be undertaken 
with the surest hope of success. We are looking, then, for a real 
increase in mvestment m manufacturing mdustry this year. Summing 
up mvestments, therefore, I would say that over the whole field, 
public and private, I expect mvestment in 1955 to increase by at least 
the same amount as last year ; but productive industry is likely to 
take a larger, and housing a smaller, share of this increase. 

Next we come to stocks. The movement of mvestment in stocks 
and work m progress is, as always, very difficult to foresee There 
was a marked increase durmg 1954, which, as I have already pointed 
out, was one of the factors in our expansion. Our present rate of 
stock-building should be at least enough to meet the needs of expand- 
ing production The recent change in the Bank Rate was designed 
partly to emphasize the need for caution in the accumulation of stocks. 
Thus I estimate that stockbuildmg ■will not take more of our resources 
than it did last year. 

Fmally, I must consider the prospects for personal spending and 
consumption. There have been substantial increases in wages. But 
prices have also risen to some extent, and the restramt which we 
have reimposed on hire-purchase transactions should also help to 
prevent an excessive growth of personal consumption Moreover, the 
rise m personal savmgs which has occurred during the last few years 
should be well maintained. I do not, therefore, expect personal 
spending and consumption to rise as rapidly this year as last. 

Taking aU these considerations into account, I estimate that the 
increase m home demand should be appreciably less than it has been 
in the last two years. On the other hand, the scope for increased 
production is at least as great as it has been in the past, if not greater. 
In each of the last two years output per man in industry has risen 
very enoonragtogly. Throughout the same period, new projects of 
Investment have been put in hand, while industry has been showing 
Itself iucreashigly aware of the need to raise productivity, and 
Inoreaslogly eager to explore the possibilities of new techniques and 
methods of production. In these oiroumstances, and taldng into 
account the resources of a flexible monetary poUoy, I judge that the 
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Customs and Excise . . 
Motor Duties 

Total Tax Revenue 


Post Office (Net Receipt) 
Broadcast Licences . . 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous. 

Total Revenue . . 


r^lftiTUR wluch domestic demand is likely to make on our production 
will leave a mai^m for an increase in exports. Any mcentive I can 
give should clearly be directed towards increasing production and, 
therefore, tins mar^.’* 

Budget Policy. “ What, then, should he my final Budget judgment 1 
This year there are clear limits to the possibilities of large remissions 
of taxation, especially of indirect taxes which would encourage 
spending at home and so risk dimimshing onr export effort. With 
very full employment, higher social benefits, increased old-age 
pensions, generous support prices for agriculture, and better pay 
packets, our people must realize that all the good thmgs of life are 
not, and cannot be, confined to Budget day. Indeed, some might 
urge that no tax concessions at all should be made this year But 
I judge that this would be a tnmd pohcy which might prevent us 
from achieving the full increase in production of which we are capable 

In conditions of stricter monetary 
discipline, industry will have to scrutinize 
its plans with a shrewder and more 
selective eye. The plans should be all 
the better for that. They should, there- 
fore, be all the more likely to show the 
■ma-yiTmiTn return to the whole economy 
from any encouragement I can give them. 

We do not want to smother the new spirit 
in British industry which many observers 
believe is transforming our approach to 
production problems. I believe that, 
given a contmuing incentive, both manage- 
ment and men will accept the challenge 
to redouble the efforts which they are now 
■makiTig and so increase production and 
improve exports. 

Smce I became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 3 i years ago, I have contmually 
called for investment and expansion, and 
I have adopted whatever measures were 
withm my power with this m view. There 
are risks in everythmg that is worth doing, 
and, on the analjrsis which I have made, 

I feel no hesitation m deciding where my 
duty lies between policies of expansion or 
of restriction. If we are to achieve the 
full increase m prodnetion of which the 
economy is capable, we must contmue to 
provide encouragement to the whole 
productive effort of the country- We 
must seek fresh incentives to the forces of 
growth by the stimulation of output and 
productivity. 

I come now to my Budget proposals. 

The advice which I have received this 
year has been almost unlimited. The 
representatives of industry, commerce, 
and organized labour have sent me their 
flirrmai suggestions ; my hon. friends and 
I have received many deputations from 
various interests affected by taxation, 
particularly by Customs and Excise duties. 

We have had before us the Second Report 
of the Royal Oomimssion on Taxation 
(see 136 16 A). The most obvious conclusion 
which my hon- friends and myself draw 
from all these representations is that the 
sheer burden of taxation is far too great. 

Both from the personal angle and from 
that of mdustry, we remain one of the 
most heavily taxed nations m the world. 

I am oonYmced that some further 
lightening of the load is needed to give 
mdustry the spur to be more competitive. 

The question is how to choose a method 
of relieving the burden which is likely 
to increase rather than to diminish confi- 
dence in our financial policy at home 
and overseas.*’ , 

Purchase Tax. ‘‘ I do not feel justified this year m makmg any 
general reductions m indirect taxation I have considered carefully 
the representations that Purchase Tax is bearing heavily on soi^ 
sections of the textile trade. Their difficulties are due to a variety 
of causes, not least to the loss of export markets. Today, I am d^ii« 
only with the Purchase Tax aspect of these difficulties. No adjust- 
ment of Purchase Tax can be a panacea for the complex problems 
of any mdustry But the Government have great sympathy with 
the difficulties which are being experienced at present m Lanoastoe, 
and also in Northern Ireland As evidence of our desire to help, lam 
proposmg forthwith to reduce the rate of Purchase Tax by half ^p^n 
50 per cent to 25 per cent on piece goods and sheets, towels, and other 
household textile articles of cotton, linen, rayon, and other non-wool 
materials. An important result will be to halve the tax on quality 
furnishing fabrics and household textiles, and so to provide a h^ter 
market for these goods, thus encouraging production and anmig 
exports- The D allowances which may be made from the value before 
calculating the tax wiU not be affected. These changes wiU take 
effect from midnight, and they will cost me about £21 million this 
year and £S million in a full year . . ^ ^ , mx.- 

Income Tax. “ I now come to my final Budget decisions. This 
year I have had to bear three considerations in mind. First, ff we 
are to continue to pres^ve the balance of the economy, I can afford 


to give away only a limited amount of my surplus. Secondly, the 
Budget proposals must constitute, before all else, a fresh mcentive 
to the forces of growth and expansion. Thirdly, anythmg I suggest 
this year must, of 2 xece«= 2 ty, be of a classical punty and simplicity. 

I have considered carefully the recommendations m the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation — In the light of their 
study of the graduation of the personal Income Tax, I should very 
much like to give some help to the family man. I should also like 
so to adjust the tax scales as to liberate as many people as possible 
from the complications of P.A.Y E , especially where the amount 
of tax winch it collects is very small. Some of these proposals would, 
on margin, make no vital difference to consumer demand, but would 
give much needed and much deserved encouragement to individual 
households So, if my first task is to lighten the sheer burden on the 
economy, I can think of one measure only wMch would enable me 

The National Accoimts. 

1954-55 Out-tura and 1955-56 Budget Estimates (after 1955-56 taxation changes) 

Above the Line 


1954-55 1955-56 
Out-turn Estimate 
£ milhons 


Expenditure 


2,541 

2,478 

. 1,872 

1,928 

79 

80 

. 4,492 

4,486 

5 


22 

25 

23 

24 

196 

175 

4,738 

4,710 

4,738 

4,710 


Interest on Debt 
Sinking Funds 
Northern Ireland 
Miscellaneous . 

Total Consolidated Fund 
Services 


1954-55 1955-56 
Out-turn Estimate 
& miUions 


Supply : 


Defence 

Civil 

Tax Collection 


Total Supply 

Total Expenditure 
Surplus 


Receipts 

Interest outside Budget 
Export Guarantees — • 
Repayments 

Housing receipts from Votes 
Local Authorities — 
Repayments 

Post Office capital repayments 
from Votes 

Raw Cotton Commission — 
Net repayments 
Coal Nationalization — 
Repayments 
Film Corporation — 
Repayments 
Overseas Resources — 
Repayments 

Town and Country Planning 
Acts — Repayments 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments 
Credit — Repayments 
Other repayments . . 

Total Receipts 

Net sum borrowed or met 
from Surplus 


Total Receipts 


104 

120 

2 

2 

24 

7 

25 

34 

■— 

1 

25 

12 

8 

9 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

5 

1 

1 

— 

1 

191 

192 

501 

584 

692 

776 

4,929 

4,902 


Below the line 

Payments 

Interest outside Budget 
Export Guarantees - . 
Post-war Credits 
Excess Profits Tax Refunds 
War Damage 

Scottish Special Housmg . 
Armed Forces — Housing 
Loans to Local Authorities . 
Loans to N. Ireland Bxoheq 
Loans for New Towns 
Post Office capital expendi- 
ture 

Loans to Film Corporation - . 
Loans to Independent Tele- 
vision Authority - . 

Loans for Development of 
Inventions 

Town and Country Planning 
Acts — Compensation pay- 
ments 

Coal Nationalization — 
Working capital, &c. 
Overseas Resources — 
Colonial Development 

Total Payments 


570 

600 

36 

36 

50 

53 

9 

10 

665 

699 

1,436 

1,494 

2,158 

2,315 

46 

54 

3,640 

3,863 

4,305 

4,562 

433 

148 

4,738 

4,710 

104 

120 

3 

6 

24 

19 

6 

3 

30 

24 

6 

8 

1 

7 

353 

320 

1 

— 

30 

36 

45 

72 

1 

— ■ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

8 

57 

75 

95 

5 

7 

692 

776 

692 

776 


Total Payments 


4,997 5,338 


to combine with these objectives the type of direct mcentive wideh 
I am seeking — one measure only which would be regarded as the 
most positive and heartenmg encouragement to all, employers and 
workers alike, who can contribute energy and enterprise to the 
development of the economy. This is a simple orthodox reduction 
of 6d- in the standard rate of Income Tax, together with appropriate 
reductions in the lower rates- 

No other proposal would so simply and effectively suit the needs 
of the moment. It has several snbstantial advantages To mdustry. 
It offers the prospect of a tax relief— and I attach great importance to 
this — of rather more than £40 million — a relief which should give 
fresh encouragement to expansion and a keener edge to our com- 
petitive power. To the individual, it offers rehef ou existing income 
at aU levels of tax liability , and it lightens the burden of tax on 
any extra mcome which he or she may earn by greater personal 
effort. I trust those who benefit to save, ratber than to spend, as 
large a proportion as possible of what they gain. The heavier the 
present burden of tax, the greater the relief and* therefore, the 
greater the opportunity to save. 

The reduction of 6d. in the standard rate will be accompamed by 
3d off each of the reduced rates. In 1953, 1 took 6d. off all the rates, 
bnt then I was withdrawing the increase of 6d. all round which had 
been imposed by the previous Government in 1951. This time, I 
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retinal to tlie tradition tliat reductions in tlie general rates of Income 
Tax sliould be broadly proportionate to the rates already borne. 

Tins reduction in tbe rates of tax will bring relief to the individual 
taxpayer at all levels of income But it will do nothing, of itself, to 
hnprove the pomts at which tax starts to be payable. I want, 
therefore, to supplement the 3d. remission in the rednced rates by 
an improvement on the imes suggested by the Boyal Commission. I 
have been impressed by the principles which lie behind its proposals 
for relief for the smaller mcomes, and I therefore propose, m addition, 
to exempt many of snch mcomes from all liability to tax by increasmg 
tbe personal allowance— from £120 to £140 for a single person and 
from £210 to £240 for a married couple — while reducmg the hand of 
income taxable at the lowest rate from £100 to £60. By this means, 
I shall achieve though in a simpler way, the object the Koyal 
Commission had in mmd in proposmg its scheme for a -mirnimTin 
earned income relief. Indeed, . . in most cases, the new startmg 

pomts of liability will be appreciably higher than m the less far- 
reachmg of the two schemes put forward by the Boyal Commission 
Moreover, I shall apply the prmciple of this relief to small mvestment 
incomes— a class very deserving of help — ^by mcreasmg the limit for 
the small income relief, under which small mvestment mcomes are 
treated as earned, from £250 to £300. 

Fmally, I have made room, within this scheme of rehef, for the 
family man. For him, I propose an increase m the child allowance 
from £85 to £100. At the same time, I propose to remove the special 
earnings limit applying to apprenticed children so that the same 
income hmit will apply to all children . . . Here agam, the relief which 
I am offering is a step along the road marhed out by the Boyal 
Commission, and is, moreover, free from the practical and adminis- 
trative difScnlties of its own scheme. I put this proposal forward as 
further evidence of my firm intention to do all I can to help parents 
of families, on whom the present load of taxation falls with especially 
discouraging severity, especially when they have several children 
to educate. 

For the reasons which I have given throughout my speech I 
cannot go further, for the time being, either in reducmg the total 
burden of taxation or m adopting the other improvements m gradua- 
tion which the Boyal Commission recommended But the effect of 
the changes which I am proposmg will he that, in terms of earned 
income, the startmg point of liability to tax will be raised for the 
smgle person from £155 to £180 : for a married man with no children, 
from £270 to £309 , for a married man with two children, from 
£489 to £566 ; and for the marned man with four children, from 
£707 to £823. No fewer than 2,400,000 taxpayers will be removed 
from liability altogether. . . , and the load will be lightened on all 
those who remain hable.** 

Conclusion. After explaining that for the purpose of PA.T.B 
deductions the tax changes would become effective on the first day 
after July 5, the Chancellor concluded : “In total, my proposals 
axe estimated to cost £134: million in 1955-56, and £155 million in a 
full year. These are substantial and valuable remissions of taxation 
Yet they leave me budgeting for a surplus of no less than £148 mxBion 
Bather more than half the surplus with which I began should survive 
at the end. This fact is, m itself, evidence of my conviction that, 
t.hiH year, we must set clear limits to the distribution of tax reliefs, 
if the contmumg growth of the economy is to be nourished from firm 
and healthy roots. Nevertheless, the reliefs which I have proposed 
axe not, I think, wholly mconsiderahle They carry one stage further 
a process of liberation which, m the course of four Budgets, has 
reduced the standard rate of Income Tax by la , has improved the 
earned income relief and the age relief, has twice mcreased the 
personal allowances and the child allowance, and has provided 
successive measures of practical incentive to productive investment 
By this Budget tbe Government are leading the people of this country 
further along the road of confident expansion. I am satisfied that 
the world at large will applaud our continuing climb back to the 
uplands of prosperity, and 1 rely on our people to respond to the 
trust which I have placed in then sure and steady steps.” 

Hie effect of the taxation changes was set out in the Financial 
Statement as follows : {a) Income Tax reduction m the standard 
rate and the lower rates : a loss of £102,000,000 m 1955-56 and 
£116,000,000 in a full year; (b) increase in the single and 
married allowances, and lowering of the reduced rate band : 
a loss of £14,000,000 in 1955-56 and £1T,000,000 m a full year ; 
(c) merease m the child allowance : a loss of £15,000,000 in 
1955-56 and £18,000,000 in a full year ; (d) increase in the 
mcome liimt for small income relief : a negligible loss in 
1955-56 and £750,000 in a full year ; (e) increase in the income 
limits for the dependent relative allowance ; a loss of £200,000 
in 1955-56 and £250,000 in a full year; (/) removal of 

emoluments ” limit fox apprentice children : a loss of 
£400,000 m 1955-56 and £500,000 m a full year ; (g) Purchase 
Tax reduction on textiles : a loss of £2,250,000 m 1955-56 and 
£3,000,000 m a full year. Total loss, £138,850,000 in 1955-56 
and £155,500,000 in a full year. — (Parliamentary Debates, 
Official Report - Financial Statement - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev, rep. 1954-55 Budget, 13557 A 5 13497 A 5 Revenue 
and Expenditure, 14134 A ; Credit Restrictions, 14067 A.) 

Note. The tables below show the amount of Income Tax and 
Surtax (if any) payable after deduction of personal allowances, 
married allowances, child allowances, and earned income rehef 
The taxpayer, however, may be entitled to further rebels which 
would reduce the tax payable below the amounts shown. Shillings 
and pence axe omitted. 


Single Persons. 



AH 
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AH 

All 


earned 

investment 


earned 

investment 


income 

mcome ♦ 


income 

mcome* 
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Present New Present New 
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Present New Present New 

come 
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Tax 

Tax 

Tax 

come 

Tax 

Tax 

Tax 
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£ 

£ 

£ 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

175 

2 
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2 

— 

800 

148 

144 

228 

220 

200 

4 

1 

4 

1 

900 

183 

178 

270 

263 

300 

15 

14 

29 

14 

1,000 

218 

211 

318 

305 

400 

35 

33 

60 

59 

2,000 

569 

541 

769 

730 

500 

56 

55 

95 

93 

3,000 

1,128 

1,076 

1,331 

1,268 

600 

83 

81 

138 

135 

4,000 

1,753 

1,676 

1,956 

1,868 

700 

113 

111 

183 

178 

5,000 

2,428 

2,326 

2,631 

2,518 



Married Couples without Qbildren. 



300 

2 

— 

11 

— 

900 

143 

135 

233 

220 

400 

12 

9 

35 

30 

1,000 

178 

168 

278 

263 

500 

32 

27 

64 

59 

2,000 

528 

499 

728 

688 

600 

52 

48 

99 

93 

3,000 

1,088 

1,034 

1,290 

1,225 

700 

79 

74 

143 

135 

4,000 

1,713 

1,634 

1,915 

1,825 

800 

108 

102 

188 

178 

5,000 

2,388 

2,284 

2,590 

2,475 



Married Couples with one Child. 



350 

__ 

— 

6 

1 

900 

105 

93 

194 

178 

400 

2 

— 

13 

6 

1,000 

139 

126 

239 

220 

500 

11 

5 

38 

30 

2,000 

489 

456 

689 

645 

600 

SO 

22 

69 

59 

3,000 

1,049 

991 

1,252 

1,183 

700 

49 

41 

104 

93 

4,000 

1,674 

1,591 

1,877 

1,783 

800 

77 

66 

149 

135 

5,000 

2,349 

2,241 

2,552 

2,433 



Married Couples 

with two Children. 



400 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1,000 

101 

85 

201 

178 

500 

1 

— 

17 

6 

1,500 

276 

248 

426 

390 

600 

10 

3 

42 

30 

2,000 

451 

414 

651 

603 

700 

28 

17 

74 

59 

3,000 

1,011 

949 

1,214 

1,140 

800 

48 

35 

111 

93 

4,000 

1,636 

1,549 

1,839 

1,740 

900 

74 

59 

156 

135 

5,000 

2,311 

2,199 

2,514 

2,390 



Alarried Couples 

with three Children. 



500 

— 

— 

4 

, — 

1,000 

71 

51 

163 

135 

600 

— 

— 

21 

6 

2,000 

413 

371 

613 

560 

700 

9 

— 

46 

30 

3,000 

973 

906 

1,175 

1,098 

800 

26 

12 

79 

59 

4,000 

1,598 

1,506 

1,800 

1,698 

900 

46 

30 

118 

93 

5,000 

2,273 

2,156 

2,475 

2,348 


* Age Rehef.— Where the taxpayer (or hia wife) is over 65 and his 
total income does not exceed £600, age relief is given : this reduces 
the tax payable to that chargeable on tbe earned mcome scale. ‘VVhere 
the total mcome exceeds £600, marginal relief is given so that the 
full tax on the mvestment income scale is not payable until the 
maigmal rehef runs out. 


A. INDIA. — Congress Party. - Standing Committee 
on Party Organization. - Definition of Economic 
Objectives. 

The new Congress Working Committee, meeting in Delhi on 
March 5-6, appomted a standing committee, consistmg of Mr. 
Dhebar (the Congress President), Mr. Nehru (the Prime 
Minister), Pandit Pant (the Home Minister), Dr. Azad (Minister 
of Education), Mr. Morarji Desai (Chief Minister of Bombay), 
Mr. L. B, Shastri, Mr. G. Nanda, and Mr. S. K. Patil, to 
implement the resolution on the strengthening and purification 
of tlie party’s organization adopted at the Avadi Congress. 

The committee was required to prepare literature on the party’s 
social and economic objectives , to draw up a scheme for the training 
of Congress workers ; and to suggest means for “ the eradication of 
the spirit of casteism and commimalism,” for ensuring adequate 
representation of women and unrepresented sections of society in 
the party’s organization, for raising the standards of efficiency of 
Congress committees, for a more effective scrutmy of active members, 
for a more harmonious working of the orgamzation, and for the 
avoidance of the formation of groups inside the party. Mr. Dhebar 
was also empowered to appomt a central advisory committee for the 
guidance of constructive work, and a new administrative system 
was approved for this purpose, whereby the country was divided 
into six zones, each with its own organizer. 

In a circular letter to the presidents of the Pradesh Congress 
Committees, dated April 1, Mr. Dhebar defined the “Socialistic 
pattern of society ” approved by the Avadi Congress as the 
party’s objective as follows : (a) social ownership or control 
of means of production m the mterests of society as a whole, 
as distinguished from that of the individual or of a section of 
society; (b) equitable distribution of the nation’s wealth, 
resources, and mcome ; (c) equality of opportunity for all 
sections of society. Manifestations of an outlook inconsistent 
with this objective, he stated, included “individualism, 
groupism, Imguism, provmcialism, casteism, and communalism.” 
(The Hmdu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 14044 A.) 

B. TURKEY. — Cabinet Change. 

It was announced in Ankara on April 15 that Professor 
Koprulu had resigned as Foreign Mmister and had been 
appomted Mmister of State, and that M. Adnan Menderes, 
the Prime Mmister, had taken over the Foreign Affairs portfolio 
for the time bemg. (Turkish Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 13999 C.) 
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A- INipiA - PAKISTAN* — Increase in, Aiigration from 
Hast PaMstan to India and from iTidla to West Pakistan* - 
Talks on Migration Problems* - Agreement on Improved 
Travel Facilities and Resnmption of Rail Communi- 
cations. - Pakistani Assurances to Hindu Minority. 

A sliarp increase in migration from East Pakistan to India 
occurred during the six months September 1954-February 1955, 
about 65,000 people crossmg the border during the last four 
months of 1954 (an increase of 300 per cent over the figure for 
the previous four months) 18,128 m January and 24,320 in 
February* JVlr. Nehru, who described the situation as of the 
utmost seriousness,” said in the House of the People on 
March 24 that deteriorating economic conditions in East 
Pakistan were an important factor in causmg the migration ; 
this was, however, denied by the Pakistani authorities. 

Most of the evacuees were peasants belongingr to the scheduled 
castes, few members of which had previously left East Pakistan, 
and came from the districts of Hhulna Jessore, Fandpur, and 
Barisal. Their sudden migration was attributed in Pakistan mainly 
to a Press Note issued by the West Bengal Government in July, 
which defined a refugee eligible for rehabilitation as a person who 
had entered India between June 1, 1947, and Dec. 31, 1954, because 
of communal disturbances or the fear of such disturbances ; this was i 
said to haye led many members of this community to cross the ‘ 
border before the final date m the hope of receiving large rehabilitation | 
grants, in spite of statements to the contrary issued by the Indian \ 
Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca The continuation of large-scale 
migration during the first months of 1955, however, was taken m 
India as an indication that economic conditions m East Pakistan 
were responsible, factors suggested m the Indian Press bemg a rapid 
faU m the price of nee, without any corresponding fall in the prices 
of other commodities ; the unwillingness of landlords to employ 
labour for non-agricultural work at a time of f alling crop prices; 
and a sense of insecurity caused by the removal of Hindu zamindars 
(landowners) under land reform legislation. 

The Pakistani authorities reported at the end of March that 
there had also been an increase in recent months in the number 
of Indian Moslems entering West Pakistan through Sind, which 
had risen to an average of over 2,000 a week. 

Discussions were held m Karachi from April 9-12 between 
Mr. M. C. Khanna (the Indian Mmister of Rehabilitation) and 
Major-General Mirza (the Pakistani Mmister of the Interior) 
on general problems relating to travel and migration between 
the two countries, as well as the exodus of Hindus from East 
Pakistan. Agreement was reached that travel between India 
and Pakistan should be facilitated by the mtroduction of a 
simplified visa system, additional authorized routes, and 
additional check-posts ; that two authorized routes with rail- 
way facilities should be established on the West Pakistan 
border, one at Khokropar, and one at Gandhasinghwala ; and 
that immediate steps should be taken to restore confidence 
among the minority community m East Pakistan. The 
Government of Pakistan, the official communique stated, had 
assured the mmority community that their interests and 
security would he fully safeguarded, and that returning 
migrants would be taken back to their homes and their 
property restored. 

An official statement issued m Karachi on April 11 said : 

The Government of Pakistan, have viewed with increasing 
concern the rise in migration of members of the minority community 
from East Pakistan. Members of the minority commxmity are 
remanded that the Government of PaMstan regard them as much 
as citizens of the State as members of the majority community. 
They are conseqnently assured of all rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Special machinery has been established for providing early 
redress of grievances of members of the mmonty community The 
Pakistan Government assures them that all measures will be taken 
to safeguard their interests and security so that they shall continue 
to live in Pakistan with honour and dignity.” 

In the talks on April 12 between Mr. Khanna, General Mirza, 
^d Dr. Khan Sahib, the Pakistani Minister of Communications, 
it was decided (a) to resume rail traffic on the Sind- Jodhpur 
and Gandhasinghwala-Ferozepur routes from June 1 ; (h) to 
run through trams between Lahore and Calcutta ; and (c) to 
resume the movement of goods to and from West Bengal 
through East Pakistan from May 1. The question of a tlirough 
tram service between Sind and Jodhpur was left open for 
further discussion. 

Mr. G. Pathan (the Pakistani Minister for Minority Affairs) 
discussed the question of migration of minorities from East 
Pakistan with Mr. C. C. Biswas (the Indian Minister for Minority 
Affairs) m Calcutta on April 12, and on the following day began 
a tour of the affected areas of West Bengal and East Pakistan, 
together with Mr. A. K. Chanda (the Indian Deputy Mmister 
for External Affairs). — (Indian and Pakistani High Com- 
missioners’ Offices, London - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. Migratioxi, 11x46 A ; Travel Facilities, 13879 E.) 


B. PERSIA — M. Hussein Ala succeeds General 
Zahedi as Premier. 

General Zahedi, the Persian Prime Mmister, resigned on 
April 5 for reasons of health, and on April 7 the Shah appomted 
M. Hussein Ala as the new Premier. M. Ala’s Cabmet Tvas 
announced on April 8 as follows : 

M. Hussein Ala . . . . Premier. 

*M. Abdullah Entezam . . Foreign Affairs. 

General Hedayat . . . War, 

*M. All Ammi . . , . Finance. 

M. Asaduilah Alam . . Interior. 

*Dr. Jehanshah Saleh . . Health. 

M. Mehdi Kashani . . . Economic Affairs (Acting). 

M. Khalil Taleghani . . Agriculture. 

*Dr. Mahmoud Slehran . . Education. 

Dr. Mohsen Nasr . . . . Labour. 

General Vali Ansari. . . . Public Works. 

M. Ghasem Eshraghi . . Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. Hadj Mohammed Xemazi Minister without Portfolio. 

* Held same post in previous Cabmet. 

M. Ala, one of the trusted friends of the Shah and one of the 
prmcipal adversaries of Dr Mossadeq, has been Minister of the Couirt 
since 1951, a post he also held from 1942-45. Previously he had been 
for many years Persian A m bassador in Pans, whilst from 1945-50 
he was Persian Ambassador in Washington and, smee 1946, Persian 
representative at the U.N. He had held the premiership for a short 
time in 1951. 

In a Press statement on April 7 M. Ala announced that his 
general policy would be a contmuation of General Zahedi’s 
policy, but added: “My first aim, however, is a large-scale 
campaign against corruption. To fight against Communism 
is not enough. The Government must strongly fight against 
corruption and bribery,” 

The Majlis passed a vote of confidence in the new Govern- 
ment on April 17 by 92 votes to two, with seven abstentions. 

At a reception on March 22 the Shah himself, addressmg a 
large gathering of notables, spoke of “ the miserable condition 
of the masses in the provmces still deprived of the basic needs 
of life,” and continued : 

“ Graft and corruption must be uprooted before reforms can he 
undertaken. Henceforth I shall want to see only honest and com- 
petent men in key positions, and shall be ruthlessly mtolerant of 
demagogues, dishonest people, and egoists. Positive work for the 
welfare of the masses, combined with a mercEess fight against 
corruption, shall mark the coming year.” 

General Zahedi left Teheran on April 7 to undergo medical 
treatment m Germany. M. Ala himself left on April 10 for 
medical treatment m Paris, M. Entezam deputizmg for him 
m his absence. — (Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribime - Manchester Guardian - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13571 B 5 I3z68 A 5 13093 A.) 

C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— New Ministry of Power. - M. Coyne’s View on Kariba 
Scheme. 

Sir Malcolm Barrow, the Rhodesian Federal Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, was sworn in on April 6 as Mmister 
of Power, a newly-created post. Sir Malcolm stated on the 
same date that the new Ministry had been created so that a 
separate organization could devote all its energies to the 
question of power supplies withm the Federation, and that it 
would take over the Electricity Supply Commission and the 
distribution of power, as well as the Hydro-Electric Board 
and the hydro-electric power schemes. 

M. Andr6 Coyne, the French hydro-electric expert, said in a 
Press statement in Salisbury on April 1, after a personal 
inspection of both the Kafue and Kariba sites, that the Kafue 
scheme was an excellent project but that the Kariba, scheme 
was much better from a technical point of view. The future 
potential of Kariba would excel that of Kafue, and the Kariba 
scheme would give the cheapest power in the world when its 
total output was being used. Referring to the Meshi Teshi gap, 
M. Coyne said that if it was included with the Kafue mam 
scheme its power output would in the long run equal that of 
the Kariba project, but more information would be necessary 
on Meshi Teshi and especially on the Kafue River levels during 
the dry seasons. — (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury) 
(Prev. rep. Federal Government, 13856 A; 13333 A; 

Kariba, 14125 A.) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — Tasmanian Elections. 

Elections to the Tasmanian House of Assembly, held on 
Feb. 19, resulted in the return to power of the Labour Govern- 
ment (led by Mr. Cosgrove), which has been in office fm the 
past 21 years. The Labour and Liberal parties each won 15 
seats m the Assembly, but under recently-enacted legislation 
the Labour Party — ^which had a majority of 10,606 votes — 
was given one extra seat for the choice of Speaker. — (Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Daily Telegraph) (11019 A.) 
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A- SINGAPORE. — Blectioiis. - Formation of Labour 
Front Government with M.UJL Support. 

Tbe first general elections to be field m Singapore under the 
new constitution took place on April 2 and resulted in a victory 
for tfie left-wing Labour Front, led by Mr. David Marsfiall, 
wfiicfi secured 10 of tfie 25 elected seats. Fifty-three per cent 
of tfie electorate went to tfie polls, tfie Labour Front polling 
27 per cent of tfie votes cast. Tfie results were as follows : 


Seats 

Labour Front . , . . . . . . 10 

Progressive Party . .... 4 

People’s Action Party . . . . . . . . 3 

Malay Union Alliance . . . , , . 3 

Democratic People’s Party . . . . 2 

Independents . . . . . . . . . . 3 


Tfie Labour Front, from wMch tfie Labour Party seceded in tfie i 
early stages of tfie election campaign after disagreement over tfie 
nomination of candidates, campaigned on a policy of moderate 
socialism, including among its aims tfie nationalisation of passenger | 
transport and tfie introduction of unemployment insurance Politic- | 
ally. It advocated union between Singapore and tfie Federation of * 
Malaya, and immediate seif-Govemment and eventual independence j 
witfiin tfie Commonwealtfi Tfie Labour Party put up only one I 
candidate at tfie election, wfio was defeated. * 

Tfie People's Action Party, launched on Nov. 21, 1954, is an inter- ‘ 
racial extreme left-wing party, drawing its support mainly from j 
tfie younger professional people. Durmg tfie campaign it demanded j 
immediate mdependenoe for a Malaya comprismg Singapore and ' 
tfie Federation, and criticized tfie new constitution on tfie grounds ' 
that imder it “ ultimate power and control still rests m tfie hands 
of tfi.e Colonial Power and not m tfie fiands of tfie people.” Tfie 
Progressme Party, a non-com munal rigfit-wing party, is the oldest 
of tfie parties, having been formed in 1948 , it field sis of tfie nine 
elected seats in tfie last Legislative Council, and some of its members 
have also served on tfie Executive Council. Its programme was one 
of social progress, economic expansion based on free enterprise, and 
political development towards a “ Confederation of Malaysia 
(including tfie British Borneo territories as well as tfie Federation 
of Malaya). Tfie Democraiie People's Party is a rigfit-wing Climese 
party, also basing its economic policy on free enterprise, and urging 
an endmg of tfie monopoly of English as tfie ofdcial language in tfie 
L^islative Assembly. 

Tfie Malay Unton AUianee is a coalition of tfie United Malay 
National Orgam'zation, tfie Malayan Cfimese Association, and tfie 
Singapore Malay Union. Tfie U M.N.O.-M.C-A Alliance is a branch 
of the alliance formed m 1952 between tfie two principal communal 
political parties m tfie Federation of Malaya (see 12122 E), under 
which, tfie parties oontmue to retam their separate identities, but 
act in association on all questions relating to elections. Tfie Singapore 
Malay Union is another group which seceded from the Labour Front 
in tfie early stages of tfie elections. 

As a result of tfie success of tfie Labour Front, tfie Governor 
of Singapore (Sir John NicoU) had consultations with Mr. 
Marshall and, after tfie Malay Union Alliance had promised 
its support, announced the appointment of tfie following 
Coimcil of Ministers on April 6 : Mr. David Marshall (Labour 
Front), Chief Minister and Commerce ; tfie Che Abdul Hamid 
Bm Haji Jumat (U.M.N-0.-M.C.A. alliance), Communications 
and Works ; Mr. Chew Swee Kee (Labour BVont), Education ; 
Mr. A. J, Braga (Labour Front), Health ; Mr. Lim Yew Hock 
(Labour Front), Labour and Welfare ; Mr. Francis Thomas 
(Labour Front), Local Government, Lands, and Housing; 
Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy (Labour Front), Assistant to tfie Chief 
Mmister m the Ministry of Commerce. 

Mr. Marsfiall (89), a criminal lawyer by profession, was tfie 
only white man to be elected to the Assembly. 

(Commonwealth Survey - Times) (Prev. rep. 13748 F.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Bank Mergers. 

Tfie Chase National Bank and Tfie Bank of tfie Manhattan 
Company were merged on March. 29, when shareholders of tfie 
two companies approved the merger proposals. Tfie new bank, 
to be called the Chase Manhattan Bank, will be tfie second 
largest in tfie country (tfie Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association of San Francisco being tfie biggest), 
with deposits of more than $6,80(>,0()0,()00. 

Tfie First National Bank of New York was sold to tfie 
National City Bank of New York (tfie third largest bank in 
tfie country) for #165,000,000 on March 30, when tfie sale was 
approved by the two banks’ shareholders ; tfie consolidated 
institution, wfiicfi has deposits totalling $6,200,000,000, 
opened for busmess on March 31 as tfie First National City 
Bank of New York. 

A third major bank merger, that of the Bankers Trust 
Company (the country’s ninth largest bank) and tfie Public 
National Bank and Trust Company, was announced on Feb. 15, 
and approve d by shareholders on March 24. Tfie new institution, 
which would have deposits totalling some #2,500,000 000, would 
continue the name and charter of the Bankers Trust. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13892 D.) 


C. COMMUNIST CHINA. — Dismissal and Suicide of 
Kao Kang. - Expulsion of other Communist Party Leaders. 

It was announced in Peking on April 4 that Kao Kang, a 
Deputy Premier and chairman of the Administrative Committee 
of the North-East Region (Manchuria), had been expelled 
from the Communist Party by tfie party’s central committee 
for activities “ directed against tfie people and against the 
State,” and had since committed suicide. Jao Shu-sfijfi, a 
political commissar whose last known post was that of head 
of tfie party’s organization bureau, was stated to have been 
expelled from tfie party at tfie same time for anti-party 
activities, and ‘‘ disciplinary action ” had been taken against 
seven other members for their part m the alleged conspiracy. 

Teng Hsiao-ping, another Deputy Premier, stated m a report 
drawn up for the party’s central committee, that Kao Kang had 
tried to split the party by forming an ** anti -party faction ” to 
further his plan to take over the leadership of the State, and had 
attempted to make the North-East Region of Chma (Le. Manchuria) 
mto “ the mdependent kingdom of Kao Kang.” After referring to 
the “ serious wammg previously given by the central committee 
to anti-party elements,” Mr. Teng added : “ Kao Kang not only 
did not admit his goilt to the party, but even committed suicide as 
an expression of his ultimate betrayal of the partv ” 

With regard to Jao Shu-shih, Mr. Teng said that between 1943 
and 1953 he had resorted on many occasions to shameless deceit ” 
in order to seize power. Although he had been warned by the central 
committee, together with Mr Kao, he had ** never shown any signs 
of repentance and now persists in an attitude of attacking the party.” 

A national conference of the Cfimese Communist Party, 
wfiicli met on March 21-31, adopted Mr. Teng’s report and 
approved a resolution ordering tfie settmg-up of control 
commissions at all party levels to replace the existing discipline 
inspection committees, with the aim of “ fightmg more vigour- 
ously against acts by party members that violate party 
constitution, party disciplme, or tfie laws and ordmanees of 
the State.” The resolution said that tfie party must fight 
‘‘ personal dictatorship and fragmentation,” which undenmned 
the principle of collective leadership, as well as “ conceit, com- 
placency, and tendencies towards tfie worship of individuals.” 
It called on the party to “ keep a strict, constant, systematical 
supervision of every area, department, and party worker from 
top to bottom and back again.” — (Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Kao Kang, 14051 A ; 12784 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony Eden elected 
Leader of Conservative Party. - Support by Liberal 
Unionist Group. 

Sir Anthony Eden was elected leader of tfie Conservative 
Party m succession to Sir Winston Churchill on April 21 at a 
party meeting at Church. House, Westminster. Tfie meetmg 
was attended by Conservative and National Liberal members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, Conservative and National 
Libeial parliamentary candidates, and members of tfie executive 
committee of tfie National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations — m all over 1 ,000 people ; Lord Salisbury presided. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s election as leader was moved by Lord Salisbury, 
seconded by Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and supported 
by Sir Eric Errington, M.P., chairman of the executive committee of 
of the National Umon. The motion was earned unanimously, and Sir 
Anthony Eden then appeared on the platform and made a short speech. 

Before this the meeting had passed a motion expressing thanks to 
Sir Winston Churchdl for his services to the country and the party 
duriug the 14 J years in which he held the leadership. 

On tfie same day Mr. J. S. Maclay, chairman of tfie Liberal 
Unionist group in tfie House of Commons, m a letter to Sir 
Anthony Eden, expressed on behalf of all members of the group 
their confidence in his leadership and their whole-hearted 
support. — (Times - DaOy Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14 129 A.) 

E. SOUTH AFRICA. — Report on Decimal Coinage. 

The report of the South African Bureau of Standards on 
tfie decimalization of tfie country’s comage was tabled m the 
House of Assembly on Feb. 25. It recommended tfie conversion 
of tfie Union’s currency from tfie pound sterling to a rix dollar, 
equivalent to 10s. sterling m value, and tfie issue of banknotes 
ranging from one rix dollar to 100 rix dollars ; silver coins of 
50 cents (5s.), 25 cents (2s. 6d.), 10 cents (Is.), 5 cents (6d.), 
and 2.5 cents (3d.) ; and copper coins of 1 cent (1.2d.), f cent 
(0.6d.), and J cent (0.3d.). Tfie report, wfiicfi was drawn up 
by a committee under tfie cfiairmanship of Mr. J. T. BecMake, 
a former director of tfie South African Mint, estimated the cost 
of conversion to the decimal system at about £8,000,000, and 
recommended a three-year preparation period before the change 
was made. It called for an early decision by tfie Government 
on whether or not to introduce tfie new system, as the cost 
of tfie change was steadily increasing with the growing use of 
mechanical aids in the calculation of accounts, — (Cape Times - 
Die Burger, Cape Town) (Prev. rep. X2594 D.) 

Note. Tfie rix dollar was tfie currency unit used by the early Dutch 
settlers in Cape Colony in the 17tfi century. (Ed. K,C.A.) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Resignation of Mw Ghulam Ali 
Talpur from Central Government. - Opposition^ to 
Land Reform Measures in Sind. ^ Mr. Kliuliro’s Appoint- 
ment as Ckief Minister of Sind declared Illegal by Sind 
Chief Court. - Alleged Conspiracy for Assassination of 
Sind Ministers. - Arrest of Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur 
and Other Sind Leaders. 

Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur, vice-president of the All-Pakistan 
Moslem League and Speaker of the Sind Legislative Assembly, 
resigned his post as Minister of Education in the Government 
of Pakistan on March 18 in protest against the policy of Mr. 
M. A. Ehuhro, the Chief Mmister of Sind, and announced his 
intention of re-entering Smd provincial politics. He had pre- 
viously challenged the legality of a decision of the Provincial 
Minisfecy to restrain him from functioning as S]^aker of the 
Assembly, and on March 18 was granted an interim injunction 
by the Sind Chief Court. 

Strong feelmg had been aroused in Smd by an executive 
order issued by iVlr. Khuhro’s Government on Feb. 8, which 
provided for the confiscation without compensation of 1,100,000 
acres of land held by 124 jagirdars (feudal landlords), most of 
whom were members of the Talpur family. Under the order 
the confiscated estates, rangmg in size from 500 to 217,000 
acres, were to be divided into lots of 24 acres and distributed 
among the peasantry. Shortly after the order was issued Pir 
TTTghi Bakhsh, a former Chief Minister of Smd and one of the 
largest landowners m the Provmce, filed a petition with the 
Sind Chief Court challenging the validity of Mr. Kliuhro’s 
appointment as Chief Minister on the groimd that the 
Govemor-GkneraFs order of Oct. 20, 1954, removmg Mr. 
Khuhro's disqualification from public office was illegal. This 
view was upheld on March 11 by a full bench of the Court, 
which, however, granted 10 days’ stay of execution to allow 
Mr. isiuhro to file an appeal to the Federal Court. 

In his judgment declaring Air Khnhro’s appointment illegal. 
Chief Justice Sir Geoi^e Constantme held that a Governor- GeneraFs 
order issued nnder the Public and Representative Offices (Dis- 
qualification) Act (PRO DA) ** bears a close resemblance to a sentence 
which a iudge pronounces upon a findmg of guilty *’ “ Such an order,** 
he continued, “ is made with due regard to facts and circumstances 
of the case, and, like a sentence, is presumably unalterable by the 
authority which has made it. Non-appealable sentences are by no 
means unknown to law, and I can see no reason why the Legislature 
should be presumed to intend a power of review or revision ** Air 
Justice Aluhammad Bakhsh and Air Justice Vellam both concurred 
with the Chief Justice's ruling. 

Pir Ali Mohammed Raslidi, Almister of Information m Mr. 
Khuhro’s Government, announced on March 19 that a criminal 
conspiracy for the assassination of members of the Alinistry 
and the creation of disturbances had been discovered, and 
stated that the object of the conspiracy, in which politicians 
and large landowners were involved, was to prevent the 
implementation of the Government’s land reforms. Mir Ghulam 
All Talpur (who had described the allegations of a conspiracy 
as “ a made-up affair,” and had accused Mr. Khuhro of 

victiraizmg and terrorizmg ” the landed aristocracy), as well 
as Pir Tnahl Bakhsh (the former Chief Minister) and Mir Imam 
Bakhsh Talpur (a former member of Pirzada Abdus Sattar’s 
Ministry), were arrested on March 20 under the Sind Public 
Safety Act m connexion with the alleged conspiracy ; public 
meetmgs and processions were banned in Hyderabad (Sind) ; 
armed police were posted at important points in the city ; and 
police guards at Ministers’ residences and m the Assembly 
building were strengthened. Kazi Faziullah, another former 
Chief Mnister of Sind but not a member of the present Assembly, 
at whose house the police were reported to have seized im- 
licensed arms and ammunition, was arrested on Alarch 25, whilst 
Mir Jaffar Khan Jamali, a member of the Assembly, was 
arrested on the same day on an old warrant for non-payment 
of land revenue- 

When the Assembly met on March 21 a leading member of 
the Opposition, Alir Ali Ahmed Talpur, strongly protested 
against the arrest of the Speaker as “ an insult to the House ” 
and withdrew, followed by seven other members. The 89 
remaining members then unanimously approved a motion 
proposed by Pir Ali Mohammed Rashdi for Mir Ghulam All 
Talpur’s removal from the office of Speaker. 

Mir Ghulam All Talpur was released on bail by the Smd 
Chief Court on March 26, Mir Jaffar Khan Jamali on March 27, 
and Pir Hlahi Bakhsh, Kazi Faziullah, and Mir Imam Bakhsh 
Talpur on March 28. The Sind Government’s detention order 
against Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur was withdrawn on March 25 
and those against Pir lUahi Bakhsh, Kazi Faziullah, and Pirzada 
Abdus Sattar (Mr. Khubro’s predecessor as Chief Minister) on 
April 12 ; the Government, however, imposed a one-month ban 


on their stay m Smd. The order for the arrest of Pirzada 
Abdus Sattar had actually been ineffective as he had meanwhile 
gone to Karachi (a centrally administered area outside the 
jurisdiction of the Smd Government). — (Times - Pakistan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. Central Cabinet 
14003 E ; PRODA, Mr. Khuhro, 13893 A. 

B. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Sir Richard Acland*s 
Resignation from House of Commons. 

Sir Richard Acland, the Labour AI.P. for Gravesend, 
announced on Alarch 10 that, because of his disagreement with 
the Parliamentary Labour Party’s approval of the Government’s 
decision to manufacture the hydrogen bomb m Britain, he 
would resign his seat m the House of Commons and contest 
the ensuing election as an Independent candidate. 

Explaining his decision during the House of Commons debate on 
the Air Estimates, Sir Richard Acland said that he had sumed ” 
m the past by not protesting more vigorously, not merely against 
the H-bomb but against the A-bomb and the strategic bomber force, 
but the H-bomb explosions during the last twelve months and the 
death of Japanese fishermen who were hundreds of miles away bad 
made bim understand the significance of the matter. 

“ The only hope for the future,** he went on, “ now lies in some other 
people extendmg the maximum tolerance, understanding, and 
constructive criticism to America and Russia that they might be able 
over the years to show them the way of tolerance towards each 
other. By makmg ourselves an integral part of one^ of the two 
poles between which tension exists, we can do nothing more to 
reheve it Ap our actions from now on will serve to intensify fear, 
hate, and suspicion. We are handing over the task of assuaging 
tension to . . Sweden, India, Indonesia, and others. My fear is 

that those others, without us, are not quite strong enough to 
succeed . .** 

Referrmg to hxs decision to leave the Labour Party, Sir Richard 
said that ** many little people ** were bewildered by the fact that 
both the leading parties had accepted the horror of the hydrogen 
bomb. At the same time, Mr. Sevan’s attitude towards the bomb, as 
stated in the defence debate, was also ** bewildering.** “ Somebody,** 
he declared, “ must go to the limits of what is possible witbin the 
framework of democracy. I should not be true to myself if I did 
anything other than that.** 

The London Gazette of March 25 annoimeed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had appointed Sir Richard to be 
Steward and Bailiff of the Manor of Northstead— a device 
enabling him to retire from the House. Earlier, the National 
Executive of the Labour Party decided on March 14 that, in 
announcing his decision to stand as an Independent candidate, 
Sir Richard Acland had voluntarily severed his connexion with 
the Labour Party. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. X4093 A.) 

C. FRANCE. — Appointment of Military Commission 
of Inquiry into Battle of Dien Bien Phu. 

A decree signed by General Koenig, the French Defence 
Minister, on IMarch 31, and promulgated on April 11, set up a 
military commission to inquire into the military and political 
responsibility for the disaster at Dien Bien Phu. The decree 
stated that, “takmg into consideration the political and 
military situation, the conduct of the war by the Government 
and the Commissioner-General’s department, the orders given 
to General Navarre, the C.-in-C., and the resources at his 
disposal while he held his command, the commission is required 
to express its opinion on the conduct of the operations leading 
up to the battle of Dien Bien Phu, and on the preparations 
for and the conduct of the battle, and to determme responsi- 
bilities at various levels,” General Catroux (the first French 
senior officer to rally to General de Gaulle m 1940, and later 
French High Commissioner in Syria and French Ambassador 
in Moscow) was appointed chairman of the commission. The 
other members will be Air Force General Valin, Admiral 
Lemonnier, and Army General Magnan, whilst M. Le Beau 
(a former Governor-General of Algeria) was appointed an 
advisory member, 

A request for the settmg-up of au inquiry commission into the 
siege and fall of Dien Bien Phu had been made by General Navarre 
in an interview published by the weekly Jour de France on July 20, 
1954. General Navarre then said that such an inquiry was essential 
in the interest of the French Army because the country should know 
the conditions under which the Army had been compelled to fight. 
In a note published at the same tune General Koemg had stated 
that he had refused General Navarre’s earlier request for an official 
inquiry in order to keep the armed forces outside polemics, but that, 
in view of the violent campaign which had meanwhile been launched 
against General Navarre, the latter was entitled to defend his actions. 

A Parliamentary commission for the eo-ordmation of Indo- 
Chinese questions and the study of the operations at Dien 
Bien Phu had been set up under the Laniel Government on 
May 11, 1954, but nothmg had resulted from its activities and 
its chairman, M. Ren^ Mayer, had since resigned. — (Le Monde, 
Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. 135^^ A.) 
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A. AUSTRIA. — Austrian State Treaty. - Withdrawal 
of Soviet Insistence on Retention of Occupation Troops. - 
Dr. Raab’s Visit to Moscow. - Soviet- Austrian Agreement 
on Outstanding Treaty Provisions. - Western Powers’ 
Aissurances to Austria. - Soviet Proposal for Four-Power 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference to conclude Treaty. - 
Western Powers* Acceptance. - Proposal for Preparatory 
Meeting of Ambassadors. 

Following M. Molotov’s reference to the Austrian State 
Treaty in his foreign policy speech to the Supreme Soviet on 
Feb. 8 (see 14059 A), the Austrian Ambassador in Moscow 
(Herr Norbert BischoH) had discussions with Molotov on 
Feb. 25 and March 2 in order to obtain a clarification of the 
Soviet attitude. A statement issued by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on March 11 said that during the discussions M. 
Molotov had emphasized that the Soviet XJmon would no 
longer insist on the retention of occupation troops in Austria, 
provided that measures were taken to prevent another 
Anschluss between Austria and Germany, and that Austria did 
not join in any military coalition or allow foreign bases to be 
built on her soil, M. Molotov had also suggested that a settle- 
ment of the Austrian treaty question would be promoted by 
preliminary negotiations between the Soviet Union and Austria 
and by private talks between Soviet and Austrian leaders. 
The statement concluded by calling for an immediate four- 
Power conference to consider both the German question and 
the question of signing a State Treaty with Austria, and added : 
“ The Soviet side now proposes to efiect the withdrawal of 
troops of the four Powers from Austria without waiting for 
the signing of a peace treaty with Germany, having agreed to 
corresponding joint measures which would exclude the possi- 
bility of Germany effecting a new Anschluss with Austria.” 

The Austrian Government’s reply to the Soviet proposals, in 
the form of an aide-memoire handed to M. Molotov by the 
Austrian Ambassador on March 14, said that final agreement 
on the Austrian question could be reached only tlirough a 
conference attended by all four occupying Powers and Austria, 
and that such a conference should deal with Austria as a 
separate problem ; however, for such a conference to have any 
prospect of success, M. Molotov’s proposals would first have to 
be clarified. The aide-memoire wsls worded as follow^ : 

“ The Federal Government has learned with satisfaction that the 
Soviet Union attaches great importance to a settlement of the 
Austrian question, the question of fall restoration of the independence 
of a democratic Austria in accordance with the interests of preserving 
and securing peaee in Europe. It learns with satisfaction that the 
Soviet Union deems unjustifled any further delay in concluding the 
State Treaty. 

(1) The Federal Government welcomes every effective assurance 
and guarantee of Austria’s independence and freedom on all sides, 
and thus welcomes every effective assurance and guarantee against 
the danger of an Anschluss. 

(2) The Federal Government has repeatedly and unequivocally 
declared that Austria has no mtention of entering into any military 
alliances or of permitting any military bases upon her temtory. The 
Federal Government is ready to make the form in which any such 
declaration might eventually be given afresh the subject of an 
exchange of views. 

(3) The Federal Government is also convinced that a final solution 
of the Austrian question can be reached only through a conference 
of all the Powers mvolved, with Austria also taking part. It considers 
nevertheless that the problems referred to under paragraphs (1) and 
(2) should be so clarified that such a conference would have prospects 
of speedy and concrete results. 

The Federal Government believes that a successful result could be 
reached if the State Treaty were dealt with by the four Powers, with 
Austria taking part, as a separate problem,’* 

On March 24 M. Molotov had a further meeting with the 
Austrian Ambassador m Moscow, at which he issued an 
invitation to the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Raab, to visit 
Moscow “ in the nearest future ” to discuss an Austrian treaty ; 
M. Molotov also suggested that Dr. Raab might be accompanied 
by such “ other representatives of Austria whom the Austrian 
Government would consider it desirable to send to Moscow for 
discussions.” At the same time M. Molotov handed to the 
Ambassador the Soviet reply to Austria’s aide-mimmre of 
March 14, m which, among other thmgs, the Soviet Union 
agreed with the Austrian request that the question of an 
Austrian treaty should be discussed as a separate matter at a 
four-Power conference attended also by Austria. The text of 
the Soviet reply was as follows ; ^ 

Having acquainted Itself with the reply of the Austrian Govern- 
ment of March 14, the Soviet Government finds with satisfaction 
that the Anstrian Government agrees with the opinion of the Soviet 
Government that the settlement of the Austrian question and the 
question of re-establishing the full independence of a democratic 
Austria should he In accordance with the interests of maintaining and 
consolidating peace in Europe. Meeting the wishes of the Austrian 


Government, the Soviet Government considers it necessary to give 
a further oiaiification of the questions referred to in the reply of the 
Austrian Government. 

(1) The Soviet Government takes note of the statements of the 
Austrian Government to the effect that it welcomes any effective 
assurances and grnarantee of Austrian independence and freedom, 
and against any danger of an Anschluss and encroachments from 
any side. From this follows the need to take specific measures taking 
mto account the present plans for the remilitarization of Western 
Germany, which mcrease the danger of Austria’s being absorbed. In 
this connexion it is necessary to examme the questions of the time 
limits for the withdrawal of the troops of the four Powers from 
Austrian territory, as well as measures to be taken m the future, in 
the event of the emergence of a direct threat of an AnscKluss. 

(2) The Soviet Government regards the statement of the Austrian 
Government to the effect that it has no mtention of joining military 
alliances or permittmg the creation on her territory of military bases 
as an agreement of the Austrian Government with Point Two of 
the Soviet Government’s proposals of Feb. 8, 1955, on this subject. 
The Soviet Government is ready, in accordance with the wish of the 
Austrian Government, to discuss the question of the form in which 
a relevant statement on this subject could be made by Austria. The 
Soviet Government confirms the need for the Governments of the 
U.S.A , Britain, and France to undertake corresponding commitments. 

(3) Meeting the desires of the Austrian Government, the Soviet 
Government agrees that the question of the Austrian treaty be 
discussed separately at a four-Power conference with the participation 
of Austria ” 

It was announced in Vienna on March 29, after discussions 
between the Austrian Cabinet and the Austrian Ambassadors 
in London, Washmgton, and Pans (who had flown home for 
the consultations), that Dr. Raab had accepted the invitation 
to visit Moscow and that he would be accompanied by the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Scharf), the Foreign Minister (Dr. Figl), 
and the Foreign Under-Secretary (Dr. I&eisky). 

The United States, Britain, and France issued a joint state- 
ment on April 5 emphasizing that the conclusion of an Austrian 
Treaty was of concern to all the four Great Powers as well as 
Austria, and suggesting that, if the Soviet Union should offer 
“ proposals which hold clear promise of the restoration of 
freedom and indexiendence to Austria, these would appropri- 
ately be discussed by the four Ambassadors in Vienna, with the 
participation of the Austrian Government.” The statement 
was as follows : 

** For many years the Governments of the U.K., the U.S.A., and 
France have sought to conclude an Austrian State Treaty. They 
have made ceaseless efforts thus to bring about the restoration of 
Austrian freedom and independence at the earliest possible moment. 

At the Berlin conference in 1954 the three Governments expressed 
their readiness to sign the draft State Treaty with the Soviet texts of 
the previously unagreed articles This would have resulted in the 
termination of the occupation and the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops withm three months of the entry mto force of the treaty. But 
the Soviet Government declined and insisted on putting forward 
new and unacceptable conditions which would have mfringed Austrian 
sovereignty. 

The three Governments have followed closely the recent exchanges 
between the Austrian Government and the Soviet Government on 
matters relating to the State Treaty. From these exchanges it 
appears that the Soviet Government may now have certain clarifica- 
tions to offer regarding their pohoy towards Austria, in particular 
on the question of the independence and sovereignty of that country 
already provided for m the first five articles of the ^aft treaty. The 
three Governments trust that the decision of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to accept the Soviet invitation to Moscow will result in useful 
clarification. 

Questions relating to the conclusion of the State Treaty are of 
concern to the Governments of all four responsible Powers, as well 
as to the Austrian Government. The Governments of the U.K , the 
U.S A. , and France accordmgly consider that, if the Soviet Government 
should offer proposals which hold clear promise of the restoration of 
freedom and mdependence to Austria, these would appropriately be 
discussed by the four Ambassadors in Vienna, with the participation 
of the Austrian Government. 

It remains the earnest desire of the Governments of the U.S. A., 
U.K., and France to conclude the State Treaty as soon as possible In 
conformity with principles which would ensure Austria’s full freedom 
and mdependence ” 

An official statement issued by Dr, Raab’s office on April 6 
expressed satisfaction with the declaration by the Western 
Powers. It said that Austria had never doubted that the 
Western Powers were always prepared to bring freedom to her, 
and declared that the visit of the Austrian delegation to 
Moscow was “a suitable step towards reaching this aim.” 
The Soviet News Agency, Toss, however, asserted that the 
Western Powers’ declaration was an attempt to impede positive 
results from emerging from the Soviet-Austrian talks, and 
deprecated the suggestion that instead of a four-Power con- 
ference the Ambassadors of the four Powers in Vienna might 
meet to discuss any new points raised m the talks. 

In identical Notes handed to the three Western Ambassadors 
in Moscow on April 9, the Soviet Government reviewed the 
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recent developments with regard to a treaty with Austria, and 
expressed the hope that such a treaty might be concluded “ in 
the immediate future.” 

The Notes, after referring to the disonssions on the Austrian 
problem at the Berlin conference in 1954 (see p. 13438), and to the 
Soviet proposal in August for a conference of the Ambassadors of 
the four Powers in Vienna, together with an Austrian representative 
(see 13731 A), turned to the latest developments arising out of 
M. Molotovas proposals of Peb. 8, They recalled the prehminary 
exchanges of views which had taken place between the Soviet Union 
and Austria, and continued : “ In view of the fact that it also 
became clear that personal contact between leading representatives 
of the Soviet Union and Austria could assist in tbra important matter, 
it was agreed that an Austrian Government delegation, headed by 
Herr Kaab, should visit Moscow on April 11 to continue discussion 
of the questions under consideration. 

“ The Soviet Government believes that an exchange of views with 
representatives of the Austrian Government will help in advancing 
matters with regard to a settlement of the Austrian qnestion. It is 
also taking into consideration the fact that, m the time smce the 
Berlm Conference, the heads of the Austrian Government have 
already had appropriate meetings and exchanges of views with 
leading representatives of Great Britain, France, and the U.SA. 
The Soviet Government expresses the hope that, given the corres- 
ponding desire by all the States concerned, it will be possible in the 
immediate future to achieve the nec^sary agreement, and to conclude 
a State Treaty with Austria.” 

Dr- Raab and the other Austrian Ministers flew to Moscow 
on April 11 and during the following four days had discussions 
with M. Molotov, M, Gromyko (a Deputy Foreign Minister), 
M. Ilyichev (Soviet High Commissioner in Austria), M. Mikoyan 
(a Deputy l^emier), and other Soviet officials. Dr. Raab also 
met the British, French, and XJ.S. Ambassadors, and the latter 
also had talks with M. Molotov. The Austrian delegation was 
entertained at an official banquet given by M. Molotov on 
April 12, which was attended by Marshal Bulganm (the Soviet 
Premier), other Soviet leaders, and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and at which toasts were drunk to the endmg of the 
occupation of Austria. 

A joint Soviet-Austrian communique issued on April 15 at 
the conclusion of the talks announced that the two countries 
had reached agreement on the disputed points of the Austrian 
State Treaty, and expressed the hope that the four Great 
Powers might now be able to conclude the treaty. The com- 
mimiqu^ was worded as follows : 

** From April 12 until April 15, 1955, discussions were beld in 
Moscow between an Austrian Government delegation beaded by 
Chancellor Julius Raab and Vice-Cbancellor Dr. Adolf ScbM and 
a Soviet delegation beaded by ... M. Molotov, and . M. Mikoyan, 
wbicb were carried on in a friendly spirit. 

As a result of these discussions, the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and of Austria consider as desirable the earliest conclusion of 
a State Treaty on the establishment of an independent and democratic 
Austria, which should serve the national mterests of the Austrian 
people and promote the consolidation of peace in Europe. 

The Austrian delegation gave assurances that the Austrian Republic, 
in the spmt of the declaration made at the Berlm Conference in 
1954, does not mtend to 30 m any military alliances or permit military 
bases on her territory and will pursue a pohcy of mdependence in 
regard to all States which should ensure the observance of this 
declaration. 

The Soviet side expressed its agreement that the occupation forces 
of the four Powers be withdrawn from Austria upon the entering into 
force of the State Treaty, and m any case not later than Bee. 31, 1955. 

Taking mto consideration the declaration of the Umted States, 
Britam, and France made public on April 5 to the effect that they 
are striving to achieve the earliest conclusion of an Austrian State 
Treaty, the Soviet Union and Austria express the hope that at the 
present time there are favourable opportunities for the conclusion of 
a treaty through an appropriate agreement among the four Powers 
and Austria. 

The Soviet Government further agreed, in the spirit of its state- 
ment at the Berlin Conference in 1954, to accept the equivalent of 
$150,000,000 provided for by Art. 35 of the State Treaty entirely by 
the delivery of Austrian goods. 

The Soviet Government declaxed its readiness, in addition to the 
earlier stipulated transfer of former German property in the Soviet 
zone of occupied Austria, to transfer to Austria immediately after con- 
clusion of the State Treaty, for appropriate compensation, the 
property of the Danube Shipping Company, including the shipyards 
and Komeubnrg wharves and aH vessels and port installations. 

The Soviet Government agreed further to cede to Austria the 
oilfields and refineries, including the company for trade in oil products 
(CROP), defined as belonging to Austria in Art. 35 of the State Treaty, 
in exchange for the delivery of crude oil in amounts agreed to by 
the parties. 

Moreover, agreement was reached to enter Into negotiations in 
the near future aimed at the normalization of trade relations between 
Austria and the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet delegation informed the Austrian delegation that the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. had expressed its 
consent to consider favourably the request of the Austrian Federal 
President, Dr. Komer, for the return to their motherland of those 
Austrians who are serving terms under the decisions of Soviet courts. 


After the withdrawal of the Soviet occupation troops from Austria, 
not a single military prisoner or detained civilian person of Anstrian 
citizenship will remain on the territory of the Soviet Union.” 

The Austrian delegation returned to Vienna on April 15, 
and was welcomed by large crowds at the airport in the 
Soviet zone and along the 30-mile route to the capital. Dr. Raab, 
in a statement at the airport, said : “ We are brmgmg you 
good news. We shall be free ; and the Austrians imprisoned 
m Russia — they will be free too. We shall get our oil as 
Austrian property, and the Danube Shipping Company and all 
the U.S.I.A. properties (former Gemaan assets in Austria 
appropriated by the Russians) wiU return to Austrian owner- 
ship. Our conference in Moscow was a contribution to the 
peace of the world. We shall continue to work for Austrian 
feeedom with all our power.” At a People’s Party rally at St. 
Polten (Lower Austria) on April 17 Dr. Raab said that Austria 
would invite the lour occupying Powers to meet in Vienna to 
conclude an Austrian State Treaty as soon as possible. 

Sir Anthony Eden, the British Pnme Minister, stated in the 
House of Commons on April 19 that the Government welcomed 
the statement in the Moscow commumqud of April 15 in which 
the Austrian and Soviet Governments placed on record their 
desire for the early conclusion of a treaty, and that they 
earnestly hoped that a treaty could now at last be concluded. 
He added that the Soviet Government, by agreeing to the 
prompt withdrawal of occupation forces, had removed one of 
the major obstacles to its conclusion. 

The Soviet Union, in identical Notes handed to the three 
Western Ambassadors m Moscow on April 19, formally notified 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France of the satisfactory outcome of 
the Soviet- Austrian discussions m Moscow, and proposed that 
a foux-Power conference of Foreign Mmisters should be held 
in Vienna in the near future, with the participation of Austrian 
representatives, to consider and sign an Austrian State Treaty. 
The Notes said that, as a result of the Soviet-Austrian discus- 
sions, “ it became clear that at present the possibility exists 
of completmg the settlement of the Austrian question and of 
concluding a State Treaty with Austria.” 

The three Western Powers, replying to the Soviet Note on 
April 22, welcomed the possibility of concluding an Austrian 
treaty and suggested an early meeting of their Ambassadors in 
Vienna with the Soviet Ambassador and Austrian representa- 
tives to undertake the preparatory work. The Notes were in 
similar terms, the text of the British Note being as follows : 

” H.M. Government welcome the Soviet Government's view that 
the possibility now exists for concluding the Austrian State Treaty. 
They would he pleased to participate at the earliest possible moment 
m a meetmg of the Foreign Mmisters of the four Powers, together 
with representatives of Austria, in order to sign the treaty From 
the information they have received regarding the exchanges between 
the Austrian and Soviet Ministers in Moscow, it is clear that some 
preparatory work still remains to be done. Recalling the tripartite 
declaration of April 6, they suggest that the Ambassadors of the 
four Powers m Vienna should meet at a very early date, with the 
participation of Austrian representatives, m order to examine the 
results of the exchanges m Moscow and to reach the necessary agree- 
ments for the early signature of the State Treaty by the Foreign 
Ministers. They would therefore propose that the Ambassadors 
together with Austrian representatives should meet in Vienna on 
May 2. As soon as the necessary preparations have been completed, 
the earhest practicable date should then be set for the Foreign 
Minis ters to meet and sign the treaty.” 

Before the present Soviet initiative on the Austrian Treaty^ 
it had agam been emphasized by Austria and the Western 
Powers ^at the conclusion of an Austrian Treaty was con-^ 
ditional upon the withdrawal of all occupation troops from 
Austria. 

The Austrian Government, replying on Oct. 12, 1954, to the 
Soviet Note of Aug. 12 (which had suggested fresh taJks on the 
Austrian Treaty — ^see 13731 A), had said that the calling of a further 
conference was ” primarily the duty of the four occupation Powers,” 
and that for such a conference to he a success ” there must he a 
direct and indissoluble link between the conclusion of the treaty 
and the evacuation of Austria by the occupation troops.” This 
view was also emphasized in a joint U.S.-Austrian communique. 
Issued in Washington on Nov. 26 at the end of a visit by Br. Raab 
to the A merican capital, which stated (among other things) that 
"both Governments would contmue with determination to work 
together for a State Treaty, which would provide for the withdrawal 
of all occupation troops from Austria at an early and fixed date.” 

A further reference to the question was made by M. Mend^s- 
France in his address to the U.N. Assembly on Nov. 22 (see 
13910 A), following which it was annotmeed on Dec. 7 that the 
French Embassy m Moscow had been instructed to inquire 
what the Soviet Union’s reactions were to the address. No 
official indication of the Soviet view was given, however, until 
M. Molotov’s speech on Feb. 8. — (Soviet Weekly - Wiener 
Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13914 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s Speech 
on Far Eastern Situation. - Statement by Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic candidate m the 1952 
Presidential election and now titular head of the Democratic 
Party, made an important speech m Chicago on April 11 m 
which he criticized the Republican Administration’s policy m 
the Far East and emphasized the danger of the United States 
isolating herself from her allies m this matter. Extracts from 
Mr. Stevenson’s speech are given below. 

Alter referring to the fact that, despite the uneasy truces m 
Korea and Indo-Chma, our country once again confronts the iron 
face of war/’ Mr. Stevenson continued “ The tragedy is that the 
possibihty of war just now seems to hmge upon Quemoy and Matsu, 
islands that he almost as close to the coast of China as Staten 
Island does to New York ; islands that presumably have been 
fortifled by the Chinese Nationalists with our approval and assistance. 
Having loudly hmted at American mtervention m Indo-China just 
a year ago and backed away, having forced General Chiang Kai-shek 
to evacuate the Tachen Islands when the Communists made menacing 
gestures just a couple of months ago, we now face the bitter 
consequence of our Government’s Far Eastern policy once again. 
Either another damaging and humiliating retreat, or else the hazard 
of war, modem war, unleashed not by necessity, not by strategic 
judgment, not by the honour of alhes or for the defence of frontiers, 
but by a pohcy ba§ed more on pohtical difficulties here at home than 
the realities of our situation in Asia 

** Given these unhappy choices it appears that President Eisenhower 
will decide what to do if and when the attack comes, depending on 
whether in his judgment it is just an attack on these islands or a 
prelude to an assault on Formosa, While our President has great 
military experience, perhaps it is not improper to ask whether any 
man can read the mind of an enemy within a few hours of such an 
attack and determine whether, at some later date, the enemy plans 
to go further and to invade Formosa Is it wise to allow the dread 
question of modem war to hinge upon such a guess ? 

“ Now many of the President’s most influential associates have 
been insisting that he pledge us to the defence of these islands. 
They say that another rebuff and backdown, another retreat in 
Asia, would add substance to what the Chinese Communists say 
about the XJmted States being a ‘ paper tiger ’ . . . [They] also say 
that, havmg gone this far with Chiang Kai-shek, to let him down 
now when he is reinforcing these islands and preparing an all-out 
stand would deal a heavy blow to the morale of his forces and 
endanger the defences of Formosa itself 

" There is undemahle merit to these and other arguments, but I 
must say in all candour that they seem to me overborne by the 
counter-ai^uments, and I have the greatest misgivmgs about risking 
a third world war in defence of these little islands m which we would 
have neither the same legal justification nor the same support as in 
the defence of Formosa. They are different from Formosa. They 
have always belonged to China. But Formosa belonged to J apan and 
was ceded by the Japanese peace treaty. We have as much right to 
be there as anybody, except perhaps the real Formosans.” 

Mr. Stevenson went on to question whether the offshore islands 
TP^rere — as claimed by the Adiniiustration — essential to the security 
of the XJ.S A. ; whether they were even essential to the security of 
Formosa ; and whether m any case they could be defended without 
using nuclear weapons. He then turned to the danger of the U.S.A. 
Isolating herself from the rest of the world with regard to her policy 
on Formosa and the offshore islands, saying : ” Are we prepared 
to shook and alienate, not alone our traditional allies but most of the 
major non-Conununlat powers of Asia, by going to war over islands 
to which the XJ.S,A. has no colour of claim and which are of question- 
able value to the defence of Formosa ? Are we, in short, prepared to 
face the prospect of war in the morass of China, possibly global war, 
etandmg almost alone in a sullen or hostOe world ? These are the 
questions that must be answered, this time I hope with more concern 
for realiti^ in Asia and for unity with our allies than for fantasies 
In Formosa and for placating implacable extremists m America. 

“ At this late date there may be no wholly satisfactory way of 
resolving the dilemma- But if we learn something from this experi- 
ence, if we realize at last that we have been pursuing a dead-end 
pohcy in Asia, then perhaps we can turn our present difficulties to 
good account and devise an approach more in keeping with the 
realities of Asia and of the hydrogen age. 

And that causes me to say that the division of our coalition over 
these offshore islands, the weakening of the grand alliance of free 
nations pledged to stand together to defend themselves, is in my 
Judgment a greater peril to enduring peace than the islands them- 
gelves. I know some politicians tell us that we don’t need allies . . . 
But It is not so. We need alhes because w© have only 6 per cent of 
the world’s population. We need them because the overseas air 
bases essential to our own security are on their territory. We need 
Allies because they are the source of indispensable strategic materials. 
We need, above all, the moral strength that solidarity of the world 
ocumnuDity alone can bring to our cause. Let us never underestimate 
the weight of moral opimon . , 

*• So I would urge our Government to promptly consult our friends, 
and the uncommitted States, too, and ask them all to join with us 
in an open declaration condemning the use of force in the Formosa 
Strait, and agreeing to stand with us in the defence of Formosa 
against any aggression, pending some final settlement of its status 
— ^by Independence, neutralization, trusteeship, plebiscite, or whatever 
is wisest. Nor do I see any reason why we should not Invite Soviet 
Hu ffrfftT , which is united by treaty with Bed CMna, to declare its 


position, to mdicate whether it prefers the possibility of ultimate 
settlement by agreement to an impredictable, perhaps hmitless 
conflict, started by an arrogant, foolhardy Communist Chma either 
by design or by miscalculation. 

Fortified by such an mtemational declaration denouncing the 
use of force, with the assurance of such collective support for the 
defence of Formosa, and with the addition thereby of moral sohdarity 
to military strength, I should think that Quemoy and Matsu would 
have little further importance to the Nationalists, let alone to us 
And that they could then be relmqmshed before we stumble any 
further down the dismal road to war that nobody wants . . , 

“ Another major avenue m the quest for a peaceful solution in the 
Far East remains unexplored ; the Umted Nations. I should think 
that the U.S A , together with friends and alhes in Europe and Asia, 
could submit a resolution to the U.N. General Assembly, calling upon 
the Assembly likewise to condemn any effort to alter the present 
status of Formosa by force. And I think we could afford to go further 
and call upon the U N. Assembly to seek a formula for the permanent 
future of Formosa, consistent with the wishes of its people, with 
mtemational law, and with world security.” 

Mr Stevenson emphasized that if the Chmese Communists refused 
to accept a settlement along the Imes which he had outlined, then 
at least it would be clear to everyone who the aggressors were. If 
the U.S A. was faced with no alternative but to meet force with 
force,” then she would at least face it “ with our allies beside us and 
the blame placed squarely where it belongs.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Stevenson drew attention to the “ urgent and 
larger problems ” of Asia, and made an appeal for increased U S, 
technical assistance to that area and for greater U.S. moral leadership 
in the world as a whole. ** Preoccupied as we all are these days 
with the immediate problem of these islands,” he said, we must 
try to keep things in perspective somehow and not lose sight of our 
main objectives. Far beyond Quemoy and Matsu, and even Formosa, 
lie the urgent and larger problems of Asia — ^the growing attraction 
of enormous, re-awakened Chma, the struggle of the under-developed 
countries to improve their condition and keep their independence, 
and the grave misgivings about America. If the best hope for today’s 
world is a kmd of atomic balance, the decisive battle in the struggle 
against aggression may be fought not on battlefields but m the minds 
of men, and the area of decision may well be out there among the 
uncommitted peoples of Asia and of Africa who look and listen, and 
who must, in the mam, judge us by what we say and do . . . 

** We will be welcome to the sensitive people of Asia, more as 
engineers and doctors and agricultural experts, coming to build, to 
help, to heal, than as soldiers Point Four was an idea far more 
atirrmg, far more powerful than all of the empty slogans about 
* liberation * and * retaliation ’ and ‘ unleashmg * rolled together. So 
I say, let us present once more the true face of America — ^warm and 
modest and friendly, dedicated to the welfare of all mankind, and 
demandmg nothing except a chance for all to live and let live, to 
grow and govern as they wish, free from interference, free from 
mtimidation, free from fear. 

Let this be the American mission m the hydrogen age,” Mr. 
Stevenson concluded “ Let us stop slandermg ourselves and appear 
before the world once more as we really are — as friends, not as 
masters ; as apostles of principle, not of power ; m humility, not 
m arrogance ; as champions of peace, not as harbingers of war. For 
our strength lies, not alone m our proving grounds and our stockpiles, 
but in our ideals, our goals, and their umversal appeal to all men 
who are struggling to breathe free.” 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, commenting on 
Mr. Stevenson’s speech on April 12, said that the only 
important difference between his own and Mr. Stevenson’s 
ideas on the Formosa situation lay in the degree of solicitude 
which, the U.S. A. should show towards Nationalist China. 
“ Mr. Stevenson speaks feelingly about our ‘ allies,’ ” the 
Secretary of State said, ‘‘ but be forgets one ally, namely the 
Republic of Chma. It is upon the loyalty and resources of 
that ally that the free world must primarily depend for the 
defence of Formosa. Yet Mr. Stevenson seems to assume 
that that ally can be ignored and rebuffed. Aside from this, 
Mr. Stevenson has m fact endorsed the mam features of the 
Administration’s programme m relation to Formosa.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Formosa, 14117 A 5 Mr- Stevenson, 13473 A*) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Loan in Switzerland. 

An Australian Government loan of 60,000,000 Swiss francs 
(£A6,000,000) — ^the second such loan — ^was floated in Switzerland 
by a syndicate of Swiss banks on Feb. 11-15 at 99 J per cent ; 
bearmg mterest at 8f per cent, the loan was for 15 years with the 
option of repayment after 10 years. Its proceeds will be used for 
the Government’s public works programme. — (Australian News 
and Information Bureau - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 13367 B.) 

C. DANUBE NAVIGATION. — Austrian-Bnlgarian 
Agreement. 

The Danube navigation agreement between Austria and 
Bulgaria, givmg the shipping from either country free access 
to the other, which had been initialled on Nov. 18, 1954, was 
signed m Sofia on March 10. — (Bulgarian Bulletin) (13889 E.) 




APRIL 23 — 30, 1955 

A. EGYPT - ISRAEL. — Fighting in Gaza Area. - 
Security Council Condemnation of Israeli Retaliatory 
Attach. - Council Support for General Bums*s Proposals 
to prevent Border Incidents and Infiltration from 
Egyptian Territory. - Egyptian Acceptance of Proposals. 
- Israeli Partial Acceptance. - Armistice Commission’s 
Condemnation of Egyptian Attack at Patish. - The Bat 
Galim ” Case. - Security Council’s Call for Free 
Passage for All Shipping through Suez CanaL - 
Major Salem’s Proposal for Israeli Cession of Negev to 
Jordan. - Israeli Rejection. 

The most serious incident on the Israeh-Egyptian frontier 
smce the signing of the armistice between the two countries 
m 1949 occurred on Feb. 28, when 38 Egyptians and eight 
Israelis were killed and 31 Egyptians and 13 Israelis wounded 
m fighting near Gaza. According to Egyptian statements, 
two fully eqmpped platoons of the Israeh Army advanced 
about two Indies into Egyptian-controlled territory, attacked 
and demolished a mihtary post and a water-pumpmg station, 
and threw grenades into the Gaza stationmaster’s house, 
mjinrmg his young son ; another Israeli unit meanwhile crossed 
the armistice demarcation line farther to the south, and 
ambushed a mihtary lorry bringing up reinforcements. Israeli 
Army headquarters, on the other hand, stated that an Egyptian 
umt had crossed the frontier and ambushed an Israeli patrol, 
and that a runmng fight had ensued, m which the Israelis had 
pursued the Egyptians some distance mto their own territory. 

The situation along the Israeli-Egyptian border had steadily 
deteriorated since September 1954, and an Israeh spokesman 
claimed on March 1 that durmg the previous six months 40 
armed clashes, 27 Egyptian raids into Israeli territory resulting 
in the death of seven people and the wounding of 24, and 
several acts of sabotage (such as the blowing up of water 
pipelines) had taken place , there had been no Israeh incursions 
into Egyptian territory, and Egypt had been condemned by 
the Israeh-Egjptian Mixed Armistice Commission on 26 
occasions in connexion with such mcidents, about many of 
which the Commission had expressed grave concern. 

Following the Gaza fighting on Feb. 28 Mr. Sharett, the Israeh 
Prime Minister, told the KTie&set on March 2 that if Egypt continued 
to proclaim that she was at war with Israel she “ must face the 
oonseq.iiences,” which included “ bloody battles,” and that the only 
alternative to the present state of affairs was to fulfil scrupulously 
the terms of the armistice agreement and to work towards peace. 
In this connexion he asserted that the Turkish-Iraqi Pact, which 
was the result of U.S. and British pohcy, strengthened the Arab 
States in their refusal to make peace with Israel, and said that, m 
takmg the initiative in organizing the Middle Eastern region for 
purposes of defence, the US.A. and Britain ” inevitably make 
themselves responsible for the effect of their activities upon the 
position of each State within the region.” This therefore raised the 
question of an effective guarantee for Israel’s frontiers and territorial 
integrity, and her defence against possible aggression from any 
quarter. 

In Cairo, Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, said on 
March 3, m reply to Mr. Sharett’s statement, that the Egyptian 
Commander-in-OMef had been given instructions that “ force is to 
be met by force,” and that if war began " we will give Israel a lesson 
she will never forget.” “ We shall rely on our strength,” he added, 
** and not on the Security Council and its decisions ” 

The acting Foreign Mimster of Iraq, Mr. Bashayan, assured the 
Egyptian Government on March 2 of Iraq’s full support and of 
her wlllmgness to supply all aid which was desired, whilst similar 
assurances were given by Syria, Lebanon, and J ordan. On March 3, 
however, the Iraqi Government protested against allegations by 
Egyptian Ministers that Iraq had mcited the Israeh attack at Gaza. 

Rioting broke out on March 1 among the 200,000 Arab refugees 
living in the Gaza area, who attacked the U.N truce headquarters 
and burned UN. vehicles. Further demonstrations took place on 
the following day at Gaza, where a number of the rioters were 
wounded by Eg 3 Tptian police fire, and at Khanyounis (15 miles to 
the south), where mobs demanding arms burned down a U-N food 
store. Although no further riots occurred, the situation remained 
tense, and on March 5 the wives and children of XJ N. ofldoials were 
evacuated from the area as a safety measure. 

The Egyptian Government asked the president of the 
Security Council on March 2 to summon an urgent meeting of 
the Council to consider Israel’s “violent and premeditated 
aggression ” of Feb. 28, whereupon Israel lodged a counter- 
complaint on March 3 that Egypt’s “ continuous violations ” 
of the armistice agreement and the Council’s resolutions were 
“ endangermg mternational peace and security,” The Coimcil 
considered the two complamts on March 4, but agreed to 
postpone its decision until it had heard a report from General 
Bums, the Chief of Staff of the Tmce Supervisory Organization. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission ruled on March 6, by the 
casting vote of the French chairman, Major-General Giacomaggi, 


I that in the mcident of Feb. 28 Israeli regular forces had carried 
out a “prearranged and planned attack, ordered by Israeli 
I authorities,” against Egypt ; rejected Israel’s counter-charge 
1 alleging Egyptian responsibility for the mcident, on the ground 
of “ lack of evudenee ” ; condemned Israel’s “ brutal attack ” 

I as a violation of the armistice agreement ; and noted “ i^ith 
j grave concern the serious situation prevailing along the Gaza 
strip, resulting from this mcident.” An appeal by the Israeli 
Government against the Commission’s decision was rejected 
on March 11 by the U.X, Special Truce Committee, headed by 
€ienerai Burns ; the Committee added, however, that the 
Commission’s inabihty to adopt the Israeli version m no 
way affected its attitude concerning Egypt’s obligation to take 
steps to prevent mcidents, as expressed in earher resolutions, 
A report on the Gaza incident, m which he also dealt with 
the general situation on the border and suggested measures 
for its improvement, was presented by General Burns to the 
Security Council on March 17. 

After outlining the circumstances of the Gaza raid. General Burns 
condemned the raid as a violation of the armistice agreement by 
Israel but stated that infiltration from Egyptian-controlled territory, 
although not the only cause of the prevailing tension, had “ xm- 
doubtedly been one of its mam causes ” Dealing with steps to 
prevent further incidents, he recalled his earher suggestion that the 
two parties shonld meet informally to examine the possibility of 
agreeing on measures to reduce this tension , among the measures 
proposed by bim were the institution of 3 omt patrols and of barbed 
wire fences along certain sections of the Ime, the negotiation of a 
local commanders’ agreement, and the manning of all outposts and 
patrols by regular Egyptian and Israeh troops He still heheved 
that if an agreement were effected m this manner, and both parties 
honestly attempted to fulfil the agreement, '* infiltration could be 
reduced to an occasional nuisance, a kind of thieving which Israel 
must probably regard as inevitable so long as there are vast numbers 
of poverty-stricken refugees on her borders ” In. conclusion, he 
recommended that the Eg 3 rptian authorities should take appropriate 
measures against theft and the sale of goods stolen by infil trators 
from Israeli settlements, and should give pubhcity to punishments 
meted out for theft or filegal crossmg of the line, as otherwise it was 
“ understandable that, seeing no news of infiltrators being punished, 
the Israehs refuse to heheve that a serious attempt is bemg made to 
prevent the depredations which eventually build up tension to a 
dangerous pomt.” 

Ai. Loutfi (Egypt) maintamed that the question before the Council 
was what attitude it was to adopt to affirm its authority and to put 
an end to the “ constant Israeli aggression ” It was obvious m view 
of past experience that a mere condemnation would not suffice, and 
in view of the gravity of the situation Egypt expecte d the Council to 
apply the provisions of the Charter dealing with acts of aggression. 

When the discussion was resumed on March 23, Mr. Abba Eban 
(Israel) cited numerous violations of the armistice agreement for 
which Egypt had been condemned by the Mixed Armi stice Com- 
mission ; alleged that ” the centre from which the violence is organized 
and directed ” was the Egyptian military headquarters at Gaza ; 
and called for ** a strong condemnation of this campaign m^anized 
in Gaza, to which Israel was subjected between the summer of 1954 
and the end of February*” Contending that " the connexion between 
these events and the Gaza episode is nothing less than the direct and 
oompellmg relationship of cause and effect,” he said that clashes 
like that at Gaza did not sprmg from the empty air,” hut arose 
from ** morbid conditions of international relations ” and showed 
“ a profound weakness In the current operation of the annistaoe 
system ” Until progress was made towards peace, it was therefore 
increasingly urgent to correct the imperfections of this system, the 
mam breach in which was “ the proclamation [hy Egypt] of a state of 
belligerency and the application of that doctrine m acts of war by 
sea and land.” 

After emphasizmg that Israel was " prepared to give an assurance 
that, if no hostile act is carried out hy Egypt against Israel, then 
no hostile act of any kmd will be earned out by Israel against Egypt,” 
Mr. Eban proposed the adoption of a ” code of Egyptian-Israeli 
relationships.” This would mclude ” the abolition of a state of war 
and of all actions and measures carried out on the basis of the existence 
of a state of war ” ; a joint declaration of readmess to carry out aff 
obligations under the armistice agreement and all Security CouucE 
decisions relatmg to the agreement ; and a declaration of fidehty 
to the provision of the agreement calhng on the signatories to make 
a transition to permanent peace, and to the provisions of the U.N. 
Charter callmg for the settlement of all disputes by peaceful means 
and the avoidance of the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or pohtical independence of any State, Although acceptance 
of such a code would not take either party beyond its existing 
commitments under the armistice agreement and the U N Charter, 
he concluded, it was desirable because ” under the burden of belligerent 
doctrines, the paciflo obligations which we have undertaken have 
become lost to sight, and the insidious fallacy of a state of war has 
spread its contagion both to the theory and to the practice of our 
relationships.” 

M. Loutfi described Mr. Eban’a speech as ”full of omissions, 
inaccuracies, and slanderous observations,” and said that ** no one 
can deny that Israel has committed a brutal act of outright aggression, 
prepared and perpetrated with the assent of Israel’s responsible 
leaders, and carried out by means of its regular armed forces.” After 
oritioizing General Burns’s report, on the grounds that it “ went far 
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beyond the urgent considerations relating to the aggression against 
Gaza,’* as well as beyond “ the limits laid down for him by the 
Council,” M. Lonfti maintained that the incidents mentioned m the 
report, for which Egypt had been held responsible, “ cannot even 
remotely justify this atrocious act of aggression against Gaza.” 

On March 29 the Security Council unanmiously adopted a 
resolution introduced by &itam, France, and the U-S-A., 
which denounced the Gaza incident as a violation by Israel of 
her obligations under the general armistice agreement and the 
U.N. Charter ; called upon Israel to take “ all necessary 
measures to prevent such action ” ; and emphasized that 
no progress towards the return of permanent peace in Palestme 
can be made unless the parties comply strictly with their 
obligations.” 

On the following day the Coimcil unanimously adopted a 
second resolution, also mtrodueed by the three Western 
Powers, which referred to those sections of General Burns's 
report dealiag “ with general conditions on the armistice 
demarcation ime between the Gaza strip and Israel as the 
causes of the present tension.” The resolution noted that 
General Burns had made certain proposals aimed at preserving 
security in the area within the framework of the general 
armistice agreement ; called upon the Egyptian and Israeli 
Governments “ to co-operate with the Chief of Staff m regard 
to these proposals, bearing m mind that, m the opimon of the 
Chief of Staff, infiltration can be reduced to an occasional 
nuisance if an agreement were effected between the parties on 
the lines he has proposed ” ; and requested General Burns to 
keep the Security Council informed of the progress of his 
discussions. 

In the debate on March 29 Council members stressed that they 
could not condone a policy of organized retaliation by Israel, regard- 
less of the repetition of incursions across the border by Arab infiltrators 
and similar acts. Mr. Lodge {U.S A.), who recalled the Israeli attack 
on the Jordanian village of Qibya three years ago, said that the 
recent Gaza attack was the fourth case of an Israeli retahation and 
the ** most senous because of its obvious premeditations.” M. 
Hoppenot said that because of Prance’s fnendship with Israel he 
would cast bis vote of condemnation with difficulty, but added that 
the resolution should serve as “ a last warning ” to Israel Sir 
Pierson Dixon (U E.) declared that, commg after the Qibya incident, 
the attack at Gaza was a “ complete disregard ” of the Council’s 
earber call to Israel to cease retaliation, but stressed that Britain 
also disapproved of Egypt’s claim that she was still at war with Israel 
and could exercise “ belligerent rights.” He said that the U.K. 
shared Israel’s hope that the armistioe would be replaced m due 
course by a permanent peace, though he added : Peace cannot be 
won at the point of a gun.” Sir LesUeMunro (New Zealand) cnticized 
Mr. Eban’s statement about the “ direct and compelling relationship 
of cause and effect,” and said that the Israeli argument obscured 
the fact that the Gaza incident was a military operation which could 
only have occurred as a result of a debberate decision on the part 
of the Israeb authorities ; the assumption implied by Mr Eban’s 
statement, however, that for Israel military retaliation was a 
3 ustifiable policy could not be accepted. 

During the debate on March 30 stress was laid on Egypt’s special 
responsibility for ensuring that unstable elements had no access to 
arms and explosives, and for preventing infiltration and acts of 
violence from her territory, although it was also pomted out that 
effective measures against infiltration would require the co-operation 
of both parties. 

Meanwhile, however, a senous incident had occurred on 
Israeli territory when during the night of March 24-25 two 
armed infiltrators threw grenades and fired into the yard of a 
farmhouse at Patish (a settlement 10 miles inside the Israeli 
border) where a wedding party was taking place, killmg one 
woman and woimdmg 18 other guests. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission, meeting on March 27, denounced the attack as a 
** brutal and murderous act of aggression ” and “ a grave 
violation of the armistice agreement,” attributed responsi- 
bility to Egypt, and called on the Egyptian authorities to take 
steps to arrest the perpetrators of the crime. 

This was followed by a senes of almost daily clashes between 
Egyptian and Israeli forces along the border. In the majority 
of these incidents Israeli patrol cars were blown up by mines 
laid mside Israeli territory, and this was followed by Egyptian 
rifle and mortar fire and Israeli counter-fire. 

The most serious mcident of this kind occurred on April 3 near 
the Israeli settlement of Nabal Oz when two Israeli soldiers were 
killed and 12 wounded, four of them seriously, through the blowing 
up of a patrol car ; two Egyptians were killed and four wounded 
when the Israeli forces replied with artillery and mortar fire, whilst 
the Egyptians were said to have fired on the settlement itself. The 
Mixed Armistice Commission, meeting on April 10, condemned 
Egypt for this “ unprovoked attack ” and Israel for what was called 
** a technical violation ” m firing back with heavy weapons. 

In smaller clashes on March 28, March 30, April 1, and April 2 
three Israeb patrol oars were blown up by Eg3rptia3i-laid mines 
Inside Israeli territory, one Israeb ojfificer being kibed and seven 


soldiers wounded, whilst m the ensumg firmg one Egyptian soldier 
was killed and one wounded. Eespousibibty for ab these moidents, 
except one on Apiil 1, was attributed by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission to Egypt. 

After an mterval of a few days, another Israeb patrol car was 
blown up on Apnl 9, one Israeb soldier being kibed and four injured ; 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, meetmg on April 17, blamed in 
the first instance the Egyptians, and m the second the Israelis for 
having subsequently fired on the Egyptian positions. 

In view of these incidents Mr. Eban asked the Security 
Council on Aprb 4 to convene for an urgent meeting, in 
order to consider Israeb charges of “ repeated attacks ” by 
Egypt from across the border on Israeli civilians and soldiers. 
In his letter to the Security Council Mr. Ehan alleged that 
there had been a “ mountmg tide ” of such attacks, and he 
listed 16 incidents which he said had been committed since 
March 26, either by Egyptian regular troops and irregulars, or 
by Arab marauders coming from the Egyptian side ; the letter 
also referred to the Patish mcident and charged that most of 
the other border attacks had been “ well planned.” 

The Security Council met on April 6, and after a brief hearing 
decided to postpone discussion of the Israeb complamt untfl 
it had received General Burns’s report on the findings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. On April 11, however, Israel 
lodged a further complaint, allegmg that five more incidents 
had occurred smce the Councirs last meeting. When the 
Council met again on Apnl 19 it eventually decided that no 
new action on its part was required, as its resolution of March 30 
already covered the existmg border situation and had requested 
both sides to co-operate m practical measures to reduce border 
tension between them. 

Presenting Israel’s case, Mr. Eban said that the latest report from 
General Bums had confirmed ** without contradiction or reservation ” 
every item of her complamt agamst Egypt. The report showed that 
the Mixed Armistice Commission had condemned Egypt ten times 
for armistice violations since Feb. 28 ; m the same period there 
had been six findings agamst Israel, bnt five of these had been 
described as techmcal violations or had been of a defensive character 
fobowmg a previons Egyptian attack at the same place. Mir. Eban 
therefore urged the Council to condemn Egypt for its preponderant 
responsibility ” m the mcreased border tension and added : “ I 
cannot over-emphasize the importance ... of these questions in the 
eyes of my Government and people We ask ourselves m deep 
anxiety and hope whether the Security Council will practise an 
absolute balanced impartiality. We hope that we have not reached 
a position where it is virtually impossible for Israel to secure a just 
verdict by resolution.” 

M. Loutfi mamtamed that the Israeli charges were an attempt to 
nullify the effects of the Council’s resolution of March 29 condem ni ng 
Israel for the Gaza attack ; argued that the current tension had been 
provoked by that attack , and described the Israeli complamt as 
‘‘ propaganda aimed at representmg Egypt as the aggressor ” He 
recalled that Egypt had recently requested General Bums to post 
additional U.N. observers on the Egyptian side of the armistice line 
to determine which of the parties was gnilty of firmg first or of 
crossing the line, and said that smce the arrival of these observers 
a week earlier the situation had greatly unproved. He also stated 
that Egypt had meanwhile accepted all the four pomts of General 
Bums’s proposals for easmg border tension (see below). 

M.. Hoppenot, M. Sobolev (Soviet Union) and Mr. Perry (N.Z.) 
expressed the view that it would not be appropriate for the Coimcil to 
draw up a “ balance-sheet ” of the incidents recorded in General 
Bums’s report ; Mr. Perry added that the Council, while lendmg its 
support to the efforts of the Chief of Staff to end the prevailing tension, 
should not m his opimon be used as ** a kmd of review authority to 
pass judgment on all decisions of the Mixed Armistice Commission.” 
Sir Pierson Dixon and Mr. Key (U.S.A ), although stressmg that the 
latest clashes caused by Egypt could not be justified even iC they had 
been an unofficial retaliation for the Gaza raid, agreed with the other 
Council members that in view of the Council’s resolution of March 30 
no further decision was required. 

The Security Councirs decision not to act on Israel’s com- 
plaints, however, aroused deep resentment m that coimtry, 
and a statement of the Israeli Foreign Ministry issued on 
April 21 described it as a “ manifest and disconcerting instance 
of partiality,” likely to encourage further acts of hostility 
against Israel. The statement added ; “ The Powers which 
determined the outcome of the Security Council debate have 
assumed a heavy responsibility for its baneful results.” 

As mentioned by M. Loutfi, the Egyptian Government had 
on April 11 accepted the four points of General Bums’s pro- 
posals for easmg the border tension, viz., (1) the settmg up 
of jomt Israeli-Egyptian border patrols along the Gaza strip ; 

(2) the erection of barbed wire fences along certain “ sensitive ” 
parts of the armistice line ; (3) a provision for the local com- 
manders to conclude agreements on measures to prevent 
incidents ; (4) the employment of only regular and disciplined 
forces along the frontier. The Israeli Government, in a Note 
handed to General Burns on April 20, also accepted points (2), 

(3) , and (4), but rejected the proposal for joint border patrols. 
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The Bat Galim Incident* 

Prior to these events, anti-Eg>-ptian feeling m Israel had been 
intensified by the seizure of the first Israeli ship to attempt to 
pass through the Suez Canal, the freighter Bat Gahm, which 
was detained by the Egj’ptian authorities on Sept. 28 while 
on her way from Eritrea to the Israeli port of Elath (on the 
Gulf of Akaba), the crew being imprisoned. The Egyptian 
authorities asserted that the crew had fired on fishing vessels 
south of Suez, sunk one of them, and killed two fishermen ; 
this allegation, how'ever, was completely denied by the Israeli 
Government, which lodged a strong protest with the Security 
Council on Sept. 29. Although the Mixed Armistice Commission 
adopted a resolution on Nov. 19 declaring that the passage of 
the Bat Galim through the canal was not a violation of the 
armistice agreement, and rejecting the charges brought against 
the crew, an Egyptian spokesman stated on the following day 
that Eg\pt would still refuse to allow Israeli ships to pass 
through tie canal. 

In view of Egypt’s attitude Israel brought the matter before 
the Security Council, but on Dee. 6 — ^the eve of the Coimcil’s 
debate — M. Loutfi mformed the Councirs President (then Sir 
Leslie Munro, New Zealand) that the Egyptian judicial 
authorities had, because of msufficient evidence, set aside the 
charges of murder, attempted murder, and unlawful carrying 
of weapons which had been brought against the crew’ of the 
Bat Gahm ; he also stated that the seamen would be released as 
soon as the necessary formalities had been completed, and that 
Egypt was prepared to release the ship’s cargo immediately. 

When the Council debate opened on Dec. 7 the Coimcil had 
before it a report from General Burns, which stated that on 
Egypt’s appeal the case had been considered by the Special 
Committee comprismg General Burns himself and one member 
each of the Egyptian and Israeli delegations, and that the 
Committee had mamtamed the Commission’s findmgs 

During the Council’s debate M. Loutfi stated that Egypt would 
continue to refuse passage through the Suez Canal to Israeli ships , 
argued that " aggressive Israeli acts ” required this “ legitimate 
defence ” , and asserted that to allow Israel to use the canal would 
involve the risk of saboteurs bemg smuggled into Eg 3 pt or of the 
canal bemg mined or blocked by Israeli “ sabotage ” He mamtamed 
that the Security Council’s 1951 resolution on freedom of traffic 
through the Suez Canal had only “ invited ” Egypt to give free 
transit to neutral ships, and added that the Egyptian Government 
had accordmgly adopted a tolerant policy towards the passage of 
neutral vessels going to Israel. 

Mr. Eban, whilst expressing satisfaction at Egvpt’s readiness to 
release the crew and cargo of the Bat Gahm, emphasized that “ the 
only solution which Israel could accept is the unconditional release 
of the ship, together with her crew and cargo ” ; he demanded that 
the ship should be allowed to complete its journey through the canal, 
which, he mamtamed, Egypt had not the slightest right to interrupt 
Mr. Eban declared that the Bat Gahm case was only one episode ” 
of a policy which had far-reaching consequences, mvolvmg the right 
of freedom of the seas and the concept that there should be no 
restrictions on the free passage of ships of all nations, mcludmg 
Israel, through an mternational waterway 

The 10 Israeli sailors were released on Jan. 1 on the Israeli- 
Egyptian border near Gaza, Israel had refused to receive them 
officially at the frontier because of her contention that the 
release of the crew separately from the ship was contrary to 
the Security Council’s resolution and to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission’s rulmg. U.N. observers from General Burns’s 
Truce Supervision Organization were also absent, as the 
manner of release had not been approved by the Security 
Council or by the Armistice Commission. Earlier, on Dec. 23, 
Egypt had informed the Security Council that she was ready 
to release the Bat Galim to any foreign shippmg company 
actmg on Israel’s behalf, on condition that the ship was not 
taken through the Suez Canal, 

At Israel’s request the Security Council resumed consider- 
ation of the case on Jan. 4. 

M. Loutfi, announcmg the release of th^Bat Gahm^s crew, reaffirmed 
that Egypt was ready to release the cargo, and suggested that the 
ship’s release might be arranged through a sub -committee of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission Sir Pierson Dixon stated that Bntam 
attached the greatest importance to the principle of freedom of 
navigation through the Suez Canal, as set forth m the Constantmople 
Convention of 1888, and could not accept Egypt’s view that the 
Convention gave her the right to impose restrictions on traffic 
with Israel through the canal He therefore expressed regret that 
Egypt had not agreed to let the Bat Gahm proceed through the 
canal after the charges against her crew had been withdrawn, and 
recalled the 1951 resolution of the Security Council which had called 
upon Egypt to termmat© the restriction on international commercial 
shippmg and goods wherever hound, and to cease all interference 
with such shipping beyond that essential to the safety of shipping 
m the canal itself Mr. Cabot Lodge (U S.A ) and M. Hoppenot 
(Prance) agreed with the British interpretation of the Constantmople 
Convention, and they, as well as Senhor de Barros Gomes (Brazil), 


called upon Egypt to give full effect to the Councirs 1951 resolution, 
to allow the passage of the Bat Gahm to Israel, and to cease inter- 
ference with Israeli shippmg and with neutral shippmg carrying 
goods to and from Israel. 

In the continued discussion on Jan. 13 M. Loutfi demed that 
Egypt had instituted a blockade of shippmg through the canal, but 
maintained that the Constantmople Convention provided for 
exceptions to the right of free passage in the interests of Egypt’s 
defence and security. Mr Eban told the Council that his Government 
would co-operate only m such procedures to release the Bat Gahm 
and her cargo as would vindicate the 1951 resolution. After Dr. 
Belaunde (Peru) had suggested that General Bums, as representative 
of the U.X , might offer his good offices to the parties in arrangmg 
for the ship’s release. Sir Leslie Munro expressed the hope that the 
incident would be settled without delay and that Egypt would m 
future carry out the 1951 resolution. The meetmg was then adjourned 
without the Council taking formal action. 

Major Salem, the Egj'ptian Minister of National Guidance, 
stated m a press interview on March 20 that Egjjit had no 
territorial ambitions, but was anxious to have a direct land 
link with Jordan and the rest of the Arab world. He proposed 
therefore that the Egj’ptian-held Gaza strip and the southern 
triangle of Israel lying between Gaza, Beersheba, and Akaba, 
and comprising the Negev Desert, should be given to Jordan. 
In support of this plan, which he described as Egypt’s “ price ” 
for co-operation with the Western Powers, he claimed that “ in 
the event of an attack on Turkey the mam Allied base in the 
Suez Canal Zone could operate more effectively over the direct 
overland Arab route,” and that the Palestinian refugees could 
be resettled permanently in this area. An Israeli Government 
spokesman described the proposal on March 21 as ‘‘ blackmail,” 
and commented : No part of Israel’s territory is at the 

disposal of anyone to serve as a quid pro quo for political or 
military arrangements of any kmd.” — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - New- York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - U.N. Information Centre, London - United Nations 
Review, New York) (Prev. rep. 1349S A.) 

A UNITED KINGDOM.—General Templer appointed 
Chief of Imperial General Staff. - General Oliver to be 
Vice-Chief of Staff. - Other Forces Appointments. - 
New British Commandant in Berlin. 

The War Office announced on April 22 that the Queen had 
approved the appointment of General Sir Gerald Templer 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff with effect from November 
1955, in succession to Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. Earlier, 
on March 22, it had been announced that Major-General W. P. 
Oliver, British Commandant in Berlm, would become Viee- 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with the temporary rank 
of lieutenant-general, with effect from May 1955, m succession 
to Lieut -General Sir Harold Redman, who had been appomted 
Governor and C.-in-C., Gibraltar. 

General Templer (56) was High Comimssioner and Director of 
Operations in Malaya from February 1952 to May 1954, and had 
lately been conducting an inqiury into the organizataon and adnoinis- 
tration of Colonial and roilitary forces, during which he also went to 
Cyprus and Uganda (See also biographical note in 11981 A — 
Volume VIII). 

Major-General Oliver (53) became Chief of Staff, Eastern Command, 
in January 1951, and from 1953-54 was prmcipal staff officer to the 
High Comnussioner of Malaya , he had been G O.C , British Sector 
in Berlin, smce March 1954. 

It was also announced on March 22 that General Oliver 
would be succeeded as British Commandant m Berlm by 
Major-General R. C. Cottrell-HiU, Director of Military Training 
at the War Office smce 1953 and previously Chief of Staff 
in Malaya. 

Other recent appomtments and promotions in the armed 
forces were as follows 

Royal Navy. Vice-Admiral F. R Parham, Fourth Sea Lord and 
Chief of Supphes and Transport, as C -m-C., The Nore, m succession 
to Admiral Sir Geoffrey N Oliver (April 2, with effect from October). 

Rear- Admiral R. D. Watson as Fourth Sea Lord (April 2, with 
effect from September). 

On April 21 it was announced that Admiral Sir George B. Creasy 
(59), C -m-C Portsmonth, Allied C.-m-C-, Eastern Atlantic and 
Channel Command, had been promoted to the rank of Admiral of 
the Fleet ; Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards (54), Third Sea Lord and 
Controller of the Navy, to the rank of Admiral ; and Rear-Admiral 
L. N. Brownfield (53), Admiral Superintendent Devonport, to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral. 

Sir George Greasy’s promotion brought to 15 the number of 
Admirals of the Fleet 

Army. Major-General B. 0. H. Kimmins (Director, Territorial 
Army, Cadets and Home Guard, War Office) as G.O C. Northern 
Command, with effect from July 1955. 

Royal Air Force. The promotion of Air Marshal Sir Donald 
Hardman to the rank of Air Chief Marshal was annoimced on April 1. 
(Tomes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. General Templer, 13625 A ; General Oliver, 
13467 D 5 Forces Appointments, 13960 A.) 
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A. EGYPT -INDIA -PAKISTAN. — Treaty of Friend- 
sMp between Egypt and India. - Mr. Nehm’s Visit to 
Cairo. - Colonel Nasser^s Visit to KaracM and Delhi. 

A treat>^ of friendship between Egypt and India was s^ned 
in Cairo on April 6 by Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
and Nawab Ali Y'avar Jung Bahadur, the Indian Aunbassador, 
its provisions being as follows ; 

(1) Egypt and India would at all times strive to maintam and 
strengthen peace, friendship, and brotherly relations between them- 
selves 

(2) The parties would mamtam diplomatic and consular relations 
in conformity with international law and practice, and would 
guarantee to each other^s representatives the privileges and mimumties 
normally accorded under international law. 

(3) Commercial and mdustrial relations between the two countries, 
as weU as those pertaimng to Customs, navigation, civil aviation, 
cultural affairs, extradition, and other matters of mutual interest, 
would be conducted in accordance with such special agreements as 
were already in operation or might be concluded between them. 

<4) The parties agreed to settle all disputes between themselves 
peacefully through diplomatic channels, failmg which they would 
seek a solution by negotiation, mquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, or other peaceful means. 

(5) Nationals of each country within the other's territory would 
enjoy on a reciprocal basis the right to acquire, possess, and dispose 
of movable and immovable property, appropriation of which was 
permitted to non-nationals, and to travel, reside, and engage in trade, 
industry, or other lawful pursuits in conformity with the other 
country’s Constitution, laws, and r^ulations. They would also enjoy 
the same treatment as the other country accorded to its own nationals 
with respect to their persons and properties, and in regard to ah 
judicial, administrative, and other l^al proceedings. 

(6) The parties agreed to strengthen and develop cultural ties 
between themselves, and to assist each other m mdustrial and agri- 
cultural progress. 

(7) The treaty would come into force upon exchange of letters 
of ratification at New Delhi 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, had previously visited 
Cairo from Feb. 15-17, when returning from the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference in London, and had had discussions 
with the Egyptian Prime Minister, Colonel Nasser, and other 
members of the Egyptian Government. 

A joint communique issued on Feb. 16 stated that the talks 
between the two Prime Ministers had covered a wide range of 
subjects, political, economlo and social, affecting generally problems 
of world peace and welfare and, more particularly, the situation m 
the Middle East, S.E. Asia, and the Far East,” and that they had 

indicated the existence of an identity of views on major inter- 
national issues.” 

“ In view of the tremendous developments of weapons of warfare,” 
the communique went on, ” war means today utter rum for humanity. 
It cannot solve any problem. The Prime Ministers therefore believe 
that every attempt must be made to prevent war and develop a 
climate of peace International disputes should be settled peacefully 
by negotiations. Military alliances and Power entanglements which 
increase tension and rivalry in armaments do not add to the security 
of a country. The atomic and nuclear age has made it imperative 
to control weapons of mass destruction and to utdize atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, more especially for the progress of underdeveloped 
areas Both Prime Ministers are in fullest sympathy with the 
aspirations and efforts for freedom of peoples of areas which are 
under colonial rule. 

** The Prime Ministers reviewed tasks confronting their two 
Governments ia the economic and social spheres- Both have as their 
objectives the attainment of social and economic justice and the 
raishig of the standard of hving of their peoples. Areas of co-operation 
in these spheres were explored, with particular reference to planned 
development.” 

Colonel Nasser, who was accompanied by Dr. Fawzi and 
Major Salem (Minister of National Guidance), visited Karachi 
on April 9-12 while on his way to the Asian-African con- 
ference at Bandung, and had a series of talks with Mr. Ghtdam 
Mohammad, Governor-General of Pakistan, and Mr. Mohammed 
Ah, the Prime Minister. The subjects discussed were reported 
to have included Middle Eastern defence, with particular 
reference to the TurMsh-Iraqi pact; the Palestine question 
(on which both Mr. Ghulam Mohammad and Mr. Mohammed 
Ah publicly assured Egypt of Pakistan’s full support for the 
Arab cause in speeches on April 9 and 10) ; measures for the 
strengthening of cultural and economic umty between Moslem 
countries ; and trade relations between Pakistan and Egypt. 

At a press conference on April 10 Major Salem said that Egypt 
was opposed to joining mflitary alliauces sponsored by the "West, 
which were contrary to her best interests, and was pursuing a policy 
of neutrality between world blocs ; he added that what was good for 
Pakistan was not necessarily good for Egypt, and that both countries 
had their own problems, which necessitated a different approach to 
various issues. 

On April 12 Colonel Nasser and his colleagues proceeded to 
Delhi, where the Egyptian Prime Minister held further talk 
with Mr. Nehra. In a| speech to both Houses of the Indian 
Parliament on April 14 Colonel Nasser said that the Asian and 
African nations must stand “ shoulder to shoulder,” so that 


they could take their rightful place in the world and serve 
the cause of peace and security, and gave an assurance that 
Egypt would “ collaborate with India and other nations to 
mamtam peace.” — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ 
Offices, London - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
(Prev. rep. Egyptian-Pakistani Relations, 13273 B.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Budget for 1955. 

At its meeting m Moscow on Feb 3-9, the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. debated and approved the Budget for 1955 
which had been presented by the Fmanee Minister, M. Zverev. 

Revenue and expenditure estimates, with 1954 figures for 
comparison, were finally accepted as follows : 

(’000 million roubles) 



1955 

Per cent 

1954 

Per cent 

Estimated Revenue ; 





Turnover tax 

233.0 

39.5 

234.4 

40.9 

Profits tax . . 

117.5 

19.9 

92.8 

16.2 

Direct taxes 

48.4 

8 2 

45.7 

8.0 

State loans . . 

30 5 

5 2 

16.4 

2 9 

Other 

160 4 

27.2 

183.2 

32.0 

Total 

590 2“" 

100.0 

572.5 

100.0 

Estimated Expenditure : 





Grants to national economy 

222 4 

39.5 

216-3 

38 4 

Social and cultural services 

146 9 

26.1 

141.3 

25 1 

Defence 

112.1 

19-9 

100.3 

17.8 

Administration and justice 

12.6 

2.2 



Other 

69.5 

12 3 

104.9 

18.6 

Total . . 

563.5* 

lOO’O 

562.8 

100.0 


* Revised. 

Figures given for estimated expenditure on the national 
economy were as follows : 

(’000 million roubles) 

1955 1954 



From 

From 

From 

From 


Budget 

Internal 

Budget 

Internal 


Funds 

Reserves 

Funds 

Reserves 

Heavy industry 

.. 101.2 

62.4 

79.7 

53 5 

Consumer goods 

10 6 

15.4 

14.2 

22.4 

Agriculture 

55.1 

10.1 

62.5 

11.9 

Transport 

23.0 

17.5 

21 5 

17.3 

Other 

33.2 

6.8 

38.5 

1.5 


It was pointed out m the British Press that the Budget — 
which was for the final year of the fifth Five-Year Plan — 
allocated considerably more to heavy industry and sub- 
stantially less to consumer goods and agriculture than m 1954. 
Much of this increased expenditure, though not expressly shown 
as defence expenditure, would be for defence purposes, on 
which more would be spent than ever before in peace-time ; at 
the same time, the proportion of the Soviet Budget directly 
allocated for defence would be lower than m all recent years 
except 1954. The 1954 expenditure on defence (m thousand 
million roubles), and the percentage of the Budget which this 
represented in various years, were as follows : 1.3 (3.4 per 
cent) in 1932 ; 56.7 (32.5 per cent) in 1940 ; 82.9 (20.1 per 
cent) in 1950 ; 108 6 (23.6 per cent) in 1952 j 110.2 (20.8 per 
cent) in 1953 ; 100.3 (17.8 per cent) in 1954 ; and 112.1 
(19.9 per cent) m 1955. — (Soviet Weekly - Financial Times - 
Economist) (Prev, rep. 13096 A 5 12171 A.) 

C. TURKEY. — Dumlupinar ” Disaster. - New Court 
Decision. 

The Chanak criimnal court on April 12 found Commander 
Chelehioglu, commander of the Turkish submarme Dumlupinar, 
guilty of neglect of duty and erroneous manoeuvring result- 
ing in the sinkmg of the submarme after a collision with 
the Swedish cargo steamer Naboland on April 4, 1953, with the 
loss of 81 lives. Commander Chelehioglu was sentenced to one 
year and eight months’ imprisonment. The new trial was 
held after the quashmg by the Supreme Court of the original 
verdict whereby the master of the Naboland had been found 
solely responsible for the collision and the commander of the 
submarine had been exonerated. The Chanak court’s latest 
decision meant that responsibility for the collision was equally 
divided between the master of the Naboland and the com- 
mander of the Dumlupinar. (Prev. rep. X3308 E 5 13276 B.) 

D. ITALY - LEBANON. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Level. 

It was annoimced in Rome and Beirut on March 21 that 
Italy and Lebanon had agreed to raise their respective diplo- 
matic missions from Legation to Embassy rank. 

(Corriere deHa Sera, Milan - New York Times) 

E. NEPAL. — Population. 

The results of the first mterim census compiled in Nepal, 
which were announced on April 15, showed that Nepal had a 
population of 8,431,537. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. INDO-CEHNA. — U.S. Military and Economic Aid 
to Associated States. - Training of South Vietnamese 
Army by U.S. Military Mission. - General Collins 
appointed U.S. Special Representative in South Vietnam. 

following discussions in Washington between the French 
and U.S. Governments on the question of military and economic 
aid for the Associated States, the foUowmg agreement was 
concluded on Sept. 29, 1954 : 

(1) Forces of the French Expeditionary Corps would re ma in 
m Indo-Chma, “ m agreement with the Governments concerned, 
within the limits permitted under the Geneva Agreements 
and to an extent to be determmed.” 

(2) The United States would consider “ the question of 
financial assistance for the Expeditionary Corps m these 
circumstances, in addition to support for the forces of each of 
the three Associated States ” 

(3) “ The channel for French and U.S. economic aid, 
budgetary support, and other assistance to each of the 
Associated States ” would be direct to that State, instead of 
through France as hitherto. 

The French delegation to the talks was led by M. Guy La 
Chambre (then JMinister for the Associated States) and General 
Ely (the French Commissioner-General m Indo-Chma), and the 
U.S. delegation by Mr. Bedell Smith (Under-Secretary of State.) 

MiHtaxy Aid to South Vietnam. 

President Eisenhower ojfficially informed M. Ngo Dinh-Diem, 
the South Vietnamese Premier, on Oct. 24, 1954, that in future 
U.S. aid would be supplied directly to liis Government, but 
emphasized that the U.S. Government “ expects this aid will 
be met by a performance on the part of the Government of 
Vietnam m undertaking needed reforms.” The U.S Ambassador, 
the President’s letter contmued, had therefore been instructed 
to examme with M. Ngo Dmh-Diem how the U.S. aid pro- 
gramme could assist South Vietnam, “ provided your Govern- 
ment IS prepared to give assurances as to standards of the 
performance it would maintain m the event such aid is 
supplied;” it was hoped that “such aid, joined to your 
sustained efforts, will contribute to the building of an mdepend- 
ent Vietnam, headed by a strong Government.” Official sources 
in Washington stated on the same day that the mam purpose 
of the President’s letter was to make clear U.S. support for M. 
Ngo Dinh-Biem against his political opponents in the South 
Vietnamese Army and the various para-military organizations. 

In a report to tbe U S Senate Foreign Relations Committee on a 
visit wbiok be bad made to Indo-Cbina m September, Senator 
Mansfield (Democrat) recommended on Oct 14, 1954, that if M. Ngo 
Dinb-Diem’s Government were overthrown “ the U.S.A. sbonld 
consider an immediate suspension of all aid to Vietnam and the 
French Umon forces there, except that of a humamtarian nature, 
prelinonary to a complete reappraisal of our present policies m free 
Vietnam.” Desorihmg the Government’s opponents as ** petty 
power groups ” and “ ill-disguised gangsters,” he stated that any 
Government succeeding that of M. Ngo Dinh-Diem would “ probably 
take the form of a military dictatorship,” and would be no more 
popular than the Governments which had preceded the present 
Cabinet. In these circumstances contmued U S aid would he 
“ unwarranted and inexcusable,” smce U S, mvestments worth 
hundreds of millions of dollacs would eventually have to be handed 
over to the Vietminh, as had already happened m North Vietnam. 
The U.S. A., the report contmued, must share the responsibility for 
the reverse in Indo-Chma, which had been caused by ” a consistent 
under-estimating of both the political and military strength of the 
Vietnunh,” and by “ the distorted emphasis given to the capacity 
of mihtary measures alone to brmg about an end to the Communist 
advance ” When he [Senator Mansfield] had previously visited 
Indo-Chma m 1953, the military manpower of the French Umon 
forces had exceeded that of the Vietmmh by five to three, and their 
eguipment by 10 to one , however, two vital conditions had been 
reguired for victory, namely, ” a rapid and clear-cut transfer of 
sovereignty from France to the three States,” and ” a capacity among 
the non-Connnunist Indo-Chinese (particularly of Vietnam) to put 
aside factional strife and excessive self-seeking,” neither of which 
had been fulfilled m time. 

General J Lawton Collins, the former U.S. Army Clnef of 
Staff, was appointed President Eisenhower’s special repre- 
sentative in South Vietnam on Nov. 3, with the task of 
co-ordmatmg the operations of all U.S. agencies in the country. 

At a Press conference on Nov. 17 General OoUms announced that 
the United States was discussing with French and South Vietnamese 
representatives a plan whereby a US. military imssion, under 
General Ely’s supervision, would assume the main responsibihty for 
training the South Vietnamese Army; the French instructors 
hitherto employed, he stated, would not be replaced immediately, 
but would have to work closely with American instructors ” As 
90 per cent of the equipment to be nsed in the traimng programme 
would be American, the system to be adopted would be similar to 
that employed m training the South Korean, Greek, and Turkish 
armies, which had proved ” very effective ” “ American aid goes 
to the Government, that is, the regular Government of Premier 
Ngo Dmh-Diem,” he added. “ Our aid would not be given to any 
army but the one faithful to its Government.” 


Durmg tbe ensumg negotiations the U.S. representatives 
proposed that the South Vietnamese Army should be reduced 
from its existing strength of 21 7,000 men to a force of about 

90.000 regulars, w'hich. they believed, was the maximum that 
could he supported financially by the Government ; that it 
should he intended primarily for security purposes ; and that 
in the event of a renewal of war the SEATO Powers should 
help to defend South Vietnam. The South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, contended that large-scale demobiliza- 
tion would counteract its programme of economic development, 
and that a small regular army, which would contam a large 
proportion of the politically unreliable Caodaist and Hoa-Hao 
forces, might be unable to cope with internal disorders. At 
the suggestion of M. Ho Thong-Minh (the Defence Minister), 
a compromise was ultimately reached on Jan. 20 whereby the 
Army would be reduced to 100,000 regulars by the end of 1955, 
and a mobile reserve of 150,000 men, serving for four to six 
months in the year, would be created, with the aim of maintain- 
mg 140,000 men permanently under arms. 

General Collins left for Washmgton on Jan, 21, wuth a letter 
from M. Ngo Dmh-Diem requestmg the U.S. Government to 
assume full responsibility for the organization and training of 
the South Vietnamese armed forces, under the authority of 
General Ely and m co-operation with the French mihtary 
mission. The Prime Mmister said on Jan. 20 that General Ely 
had given his full consent, “ provided that such assistance is 
given m accordance with existmg agreements ” ; this statement 
was believed to refer to the clause of the Geneva Agreement 
limiting the size of the U.S. military mission to the number of 
members present m South Vietnam on July 21, 1954. 

FoUowmg General Collins’s return from Washmgton on 
Feb. 9 with President Eisenhower’s approval of the plan, 
Lieut.-General O’Daniei, head of the U.S. military mission, 
assumed charge of the organization and training of the South 
Vietnamese Army on Feb. 12 ; General Gazounod, who was 
m charge of the French military aid programme, became 
General Collins’s deputy. 

According to U S- sources tbe training mission, to be known as 
tbe Military Support Mission, would consist of 342 U.S. ofSeers and 

1.000 to 1,400 Frencb officers and n c.o s A total of $200,000,000 
was reported to bave been allocated by tbe U S.A as military aid 
to South Vietnam. 

Military Aid to Cambodia. 

President Eisenhower officially informed Kmg Norodom 
Silianouk of Cambodia of the agreement of Sept. 29 m a letter 
of Oct. 2, and stated tliat the U.S.A. -would be pleased to con- 
sider ways of co-operating with Cambodia against both military 
threats from without and possible internal subversion. 

Tbe U.S Foreign Operations Admimstration in Wasbangton con- 
firmed on Jan 5 that a provisional agreement bad been concluded 
for the construction of a modem port on tbe Gulf of Siam, and that 
a credit of $50,000 bad been granted to tbe Cambodian Govemment 
towards tbe cost of tbe necessary bydrograptuo and other surveys 
prebmmary to tbe choosing of tbe site. 

Military Aid to Laos. 

The Laotian Prime Minister, M. Katay Sasonth, demed on 
March 2 reports that he had discussed the conclusion of a 
treaty for military and economic aid with Mr. Dulles, the U.S, 
Secretary of State, during the latter’s visit to Vientiane on 
Feb. 27 ; what had been discussed, he stated, was the conclusion 
of an agreement which would allow Laos to plan its budget 
ahead, as U.S. aid had hitherto been granted on a monthly 
basis. Smee January, he added, this aid had totalled over 
$3,000,000. all of which had been used for military purposes. 

Economic and Technical Aid. 

The Foreign Operations Admmistration announced on 
March 9 that it had approved a $100,000,000 programme of 
economic and technical aid to the Associated States for the 
fiscal year endmg June 30, 1955, of which $45,000,000 would be 
used for the evacuation and resettlement of refugees from 
North Vietnam, and $55,000,000 for strengthening the 
economies of the three coimtries.~(New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13741 A.) 

B. PANAMA. — Conviction of Ex-President Guizado. 

Sefiox Jos6 Ramdn Guizado, who succeeded to the Presidency 
of Panama on the assassmation of President Rem6n, was 
found guilty of complicity m the assassination on March 29 by 
the National Assembly sitting as a special court. He was 
given the maximum sentence of 10 years’ imprisonment, but 
this was immediately reduced to six years eight months 
because it was Sefior Guizado’s first offence. The Assembly 
also formally relieved him of the rank of President, thereby 
confirming President Espinosa in office until Oct. 1, 1956. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14053 A.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Continuation of British., French, 
and U.S. Aid. - Yugoslav Discussions in Washington and 
London. - U.S. Supply of Surplus Farm Commodities. - 
British Agreement to Hxtension of Yugoslav Repayment 
of Earlier British Credits. - M. Vufcmanovich^s Statements 
on Yugoslavians Economic Position, Foreign Indebtedness, 
and Western Economic Aid. 

A Yugoslav delegation headed by M, Vukmano\’ich (a \dce- 
president of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council) visited 
the United States from Nov. 10-17, 19a4, for discussions with 
the U.S. authorities on economic relations between the two 
countries, meludmg U.S. economic assistance and the possi- 
bility of an extension of Yugoslavia’s repayment of earber 
debts. During his stay in Washington M. Vukmanovicb saw 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles (the Secretary of State), 
Mr. Harold Stassen (Director of Foreign Operations), and 
other high U.S. officials. He also had discussions with Mr. 
Eugene Black, the President of the International Bank. 

Before leavmg the U S.A , M. Vukmanovicli told the Press that, 
as in difficult tunes m the past,” they had found help and under- 
standing ” on the part of the U S. Govemment Agreement had 
been reached to send U S wheat to Yugoslavia to meet the present 
gram shortage ; the U.S. Govemment had also agreed in principle to 
Yugoslavia deferring the repayment of her debts , and it was expected 
that in this and other respects “ practical results ” would be reached 
in the course of further discussions. M. Vukmanovich explained that 
the fundamental causes of Yugoslavia’s present difficulties were the 
need for importmg wheat because of the droughts , the accumulation 
of debts mcurred durmg the economic blockade by the Soviet bloc ; 
debts incurred during the earher droughts of 1950 and 1952 ; and 
heavy expenditure caused by the importation of mihtary equipment. 
Yugoslavia, he added, was still not m a position to reduce her defence 
expenditure, which represented 22.3 per cent of her national income, 
compared with 116 per cent m Prance and 10 per cent m Bntam , 
about 30 per cent of all Yugoslav imports were concerned with 
national defence requirements 

Por some years, M. Vukmanovich pomted out, Yugoslavia would 
have to find U S $50,000,000 annually for debt redemption under the 
present arrangements, but given the present defence expenditure and 
her economic potential she could only pay U S. $20,000,000 a year. In 
view of this it was necessary first to reach agreement with her creditors 
for the conversion of the medium-term debts into long-term ones, and 
secondly to negotiate a loan for the pa 3 ncnent of her short-term debts 
In his talks with Mr. Black it had been agreed that the third quota of 
the loan already granted by the International Bank should be devoted 
to the development of Yugoslav agriculture, and that a mission from 
the Bank should visit Yugoslavia early m 1 955 to examine the financing 
of a programme of agricultural development. 

An agreement for the sale of U.S. surplus farm commodities 
to Yugoslavia was signed in Belgrade on Jan 1955. The 
State Department m Washington announced on Jan. 8 that 
imder the agreement Yugoslavia would receive 425,000 metric 
tons of wheat worth $28,100,000 and 50,000 bales of cotton 
worth $10,000,000, plus another $3,000,000 for transportation 
costs. It had also been agreed that the dinar counterpart funds 
paid by Yugoslavia to the U.S.A. for the wheat would be placed 
at the disposal of the Yugoslav Government for the financmg 
of mutually agreed projects m Yugoslavia. 

After their discussions with the U.S. Government the 
Yugoslav delegation went to London, where they had talks 
with officials of the British Treasury, Foreign Office, and 
Board of Trade on Nov. 25-26, 1954 M. Vukmanovich also 
saw Mr. Thorneyeroft, the President of the Board of Trade. 

In a press statement on Nov 26 M Vukmanovich said that the 
talks had dealt with a Yugoslav request for an extension of the 
medium-term loans from Britain into long-term ones , that the 
delegation had explained Yugoslavia’s plans about the further 
development of her economy, with a view to finding a basis for broader 
economic co-operation between the two countries in the future ; 
and that they had also discussed the way in which British aid had 
been used and would be used in future, it being intended to use 
current aid for the construction of slaughterhouses, refrigeration 
plants, and other indnstrial developments 

Following further talks in Belgrade it was officially announced 
in London on Dec. 24 that agreement had been reached on the 
revision of the repayment arrangements for the British credits, 
amounting to £17,000,000, which had been made available to 
Yugoslavia between 1949 and 1951. 

These credits were due to be repaid between 1954-58 m anTinai 
instalments varying between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. In order 
to assist Yugoslavia m her balance of payments difficulties, 
occasioned partly by adverse chmatio factors and partly by the 
comcidence of heavy debt repayments m the current year and the 
next few years,” Britain agreed to extend the period of repayment 
to 1962, with the amounts due in the early years ” very substantially ” 
reduced and the rate of interest lowered. 

M. Vukmanovich made a statement on British, U.S., and 
French aid to Yugoslavia durmg a discussion of the Yugoslav 
national development plan for 1955 in the Yugoslav National 
Assembly on Dec. 28. 

Yugoslavians foreign debts, M Vukmanovloh said, totalled U.S 
$400,900,000, and wMlst this amount did not exceed the country’s ‘ 


economic capacity, difficulties had occurred over the dates of repay- 
ment m view of the fact that most of them were of medium- or short- 
term duration and that together they absorbed every year one-quarter 
of the total proceeds of her exports An extension of the repay- 
ment dates was therefore essential to help Yugoslavia to pay the 
debts without serious disturbance, and it was necessary to hold a 
conference of creditors He added, however . We want no 
moratorium nor anything that wiU materially damage our creditors 
What we seek is the transformation of the debts into long-term 
debts, paying interest for the extended period ” 

Continuing, M Vukmanovieh pomted out that U S , British, and 
French economic assistance to Yugoslavia between 1950 and 1954 
had totalled XT S $428,600,000, covermg over half of Yugoslavia’s 
payments deficit durmg these years On the other hand, however, 
Yugoslavia had been compelled to import substantial quantities of 
foodstufis to overcome the consequences of the droughts , these 
imports had amounted to U.S $350,000,000 and had therefore 
actually absorbed over three-quarters of the financial aid received 
from the Western Powers Pteferrmg to his talks m Washington, he said 
that as a result of his visit the U S Govemment had granted 850,000 
tons of wheat, and had promised further help if this turned out to 
be msufflcient to tide Yugoslavia over until the next harvest. He 
had also found full imderstandmg regardmg the debt settlement and 
stockpiling, and had accepted the U S offer for the supply of 
$10,000,000 worth of cotton to be paid for by Yugoslav exports 
when the situation permitted 

Britain, he went on, which would this year contribute £2,000,000 
m aid, had for some years past been one of Yugoslavia’s most 
important trade customers British economic assistance would be 
used for the purchase of equipment for the development of agri- 
culture and the food mdustry, thereby acceleratmg not only Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural development but also exports to Bntam After 
referrmg to the new debt agreement with the U.K , he said that 
although it did not solve the debt problem m a long-term spint it 
represented “ concrete assistance and help for Yugoslavia ” 

The diplomatic representatives of Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A. mformed the Yugoslav Government on Feb. 7 that the 
three Western Powers intended to continue to give economic 
assistance to Yugoslavia durmg the current year. — (Tanjug 
Agency, Belgrade - Times - Board of Trade Journal - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. U.S. Aid, 13258 C ; Sale of U.S. Agricultural 
Surpluses, 13636 B ; British Aid, 12524 C 5 French 

Aid, 12727 A.) 

B. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Appointment of Select 
Committee on Nationalized Industries. - Membership 
and Terms of Reference. 

A Government motion to set up a Select Committee on the 
nationalized mdustries was approved by the House of Commons 
on March 16. The settmg up of such a committee had been 
recommended by another Select Committee, appomted in 
November 1952 under the chairmanship of Mr. Ralph Assheton 
(Con.), to consider the methods by which Parliament was 
informed of the administration of the five major industries 
nationalized smce the war. The report of that committee had 
been issued on Aug. 12, 1953, and had been debated m the 
House m February 1954 ; in July of that year the Government 
had given an undertaking that a Select Committee on the 
hnes recommended by the Assheton Committee would be set up. 

^ However, m appomtmg the new committee, the Government 
did not accept all the recommendations of the Assheton 
committee. In particular, it rejected the suggestion that the 
new committee should he a permanent body, saying that for 
the time bemg it would be appointed on a sessional basis and 
that its work would be regarded as experimental. The Govern- 
ment also rejected the recommendation that the staff of the 
Select Committee should include an officer of the status of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

The terms of reference provided that the Select Committee should 
” examine the reports and aocoimts of the nationahzed rndnstries 
established by statute, whose controUmg boards are wholly appomted 
by lldmisters of the Crown and whose annual receipts are not wholly 
or mainly derived from moneys provided by Parhament or advanced 
by the Exchequer ” The Select Committee should also ” obtam 
further information as to so much of the current pohcy and practices 
of those industries as are not matters which (a) have been decided 
by or clearly engage the responsibility of any Mimsters ; (6) concern 
wages and conditions of employment and other questions normally 
decided by collective bargaimng arrangements , (c) fail to be con- 
sidered through formal machinery estabhshed by the relevant 
statutes , or (d) are matters of day-to-day administration.” 

The 13 members proposed by the Government as members 
of the Select Committee were Lord Hmchinghrooke, Sir Ian 
Horobin, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, Mr. James Hutchison, 
Mr. Ramsden, and Sir Patrick Spens (Conservatives) ; Mr. 
Renton (National Liberal and Conservative) ; Mr. Albu, Mr. 
Ernest Davies, Mr. Noel-Baker, Mr. Palmer, and Mr. George 
Strauss (Labour) ; and Mr. Wade (Liberal). Sir Patrick Spens 
was subsequently elected chairman of the committee, which 
also decided that its meetmgs should be held m private. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — CivU Estimates, 1955 - 56 - 

The Civil Estimates for the financial year 1955-56 were 
published on Feb 17, together with the Estimates for the 
Hevenue Departments and the Ministry of Defence (civil 
expenditure). They showed an estimated total expenditure of 
£2,791,828,745, an increase of £35,856,509 over the total net 
Estimates (adjusted for transfers) for 1954-55. 

The sums required for the various classes of expenditoe, 
with the total net Estimates for 1954-55 given for comparison, 
were as follows : 


Central Government Services 
Foreign and Colomal Oflaces, etc. . 
Home Department, Law and Justice 
Education and Broadcasting 
Health, Housing, and Local Govern- 
ment 

Board of Trade, Ministries of Labour 
and of Supply 
Mims try of Works, Pubhc Buildings, 
Stationery and Printing, Mmistry 
of Information 

UJimstries of Agriculture, Food, etc. 
Ministries of Transport & Civil Avia- 
tion and of Fuel &: Power , Dept, of 
Scieutific & Industrial Research 
Mmistry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, etc. 


Total Civil Estimates 
1955-56 1954-55t 

£ £ 
21,344,422 21,278,158 

97,319,150 111,495,183 

81,741,105 86,415,390 

372,360,034 344,806,431 


Total Civil Estimates 
Revenue Departments . 

Customs and Excise 
Inland Revenue 
Post Office 

Total for Revenue Departments 
Mmis try of Defence* 


638,730,786 

620,534,060 

226,351,689 

292,818,830 

65,302,385 

385,624,914 

69,269,776 

334,090,996 

136,751,190 

138,990,562 

437,253,570 

420,603,500 

2,462,779,245 

2,440,302,886 

13,701,900 

35,349,000 

261,695,000 

13,107,000 

33,997,850 

244,660,000 

310,745,900 

18,303,600 

291,764,850 

23,904,500 

2,791,828,745 

2,755,972,236 


Grand Total 

* See also Defence Estimates t Ad^ustea ror rransiers. 

Particulars of the more important items included m the Civil 
Estimates are given below, with comparative figures for 
1954-55 (revised) in parentheses : 

National Health Service. £463,370,255 (£439,215,485), of which 
£411,086,215 was for England and Wales and £52,284,040 for Scotland 

Ministry of Food. £286,732,265 (£238,361,800), of which 

£264 139 265 was on the normal Vote and £22,593,000 for Strategic 
Reserves^^^ for 1954-55 hemg £227,827,800 

and £10,534,000 

Ministry of Education. England and Wales £271,286,636 
(£254,545,078) and Scotland £38,221,090 (£35,708,037). 

Housing. England and Wales £60,139,020 (£65,794,460), Scotland 
£12,845,500 (£14,569,500). 

Ministry of Supply. £181,488,100 (£209,500,000) 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (including Scotland). 
£85 299,407 (£83,971,901) Of the total, £48,174,730 was for farming 
grants and subsidies, £9,717,850 for agrloultural services, and 
£6,544,665 for fishery grants and services. 

Other Estimates included £206,338,000 fax National Insux- 
ance and Family Allowances ; £124,709,000 for the NatiOMl 
Assistance Board ; £89,326,000 for War Pensions ; £29,456,683 
for Colonial Services ; £18.000,000 for Colonial Development 
and Welfare; £32,253,800 for grants to Universities and 
Colleges; £28,145,000 for Bro^CMtmg; £45,8^500 for 
Roa<fi * £26,253,000 for Public Buildmgs ; and £50,577,400 
for Atomic Energy.^(l 955-56 Votes on Account) ^ ^ ^ ^ 
(Prev. rep. Budget, 14145 A ; 1954-55 Estimates, 13606 D.) 

B. PETROLEUM. — New Iraqi Oil Agreement. 

A new agreement between the Iraqi Government and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company and its associated compames was 
concluded m Baghdad on March 24. It retained the 50-50 
profit sharing arrangement mcluded in the 1951 agreement, 
but amended the formulae for calculating prices, the net 
result bemg an mcrease in the Iraqi Governments royalties 
by about 7s. a ton. The agreement O'!®® ® 

revenue from oil in 1954 to be mcreased from £57,000,000 to 
£67,500,000. 

Dr. Pachachi, the Iraqi Mmister of Economics, who signed 
the agreement on behalf of his Government, estimated tJmt 
Iraq’s oil revenue m 1955 would be £72,000,000, and that by 
1958 revenue would exceed £100,000,000 a year, whilst ou 
reach an annual total of 45,000,000 - 50,000.^ 
tons ; production m 1954, he said, had been nearly 30,000,000 
tons. — (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 195 ^ Agreement, 

iao3i A I IdP.C., 14139 W 


C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— - Expulsion o£ Mr. Van Heden from Federal Party. - The 
Van Heden Partition Plan. - New Assembly Member for 
African Interests. 

The central executive of the Federal Party at Salisbury 
decided on Jan. 7 by an overwhelming majority to expel from 
the party Mr. G. C. Van Eeden, the member for Kafue in the 
Federal Parliament. Mr. Van Eeden, formerly one of the 
principal supporters of federation, had publicly advocated the 
partition of the Federation by the return of Barotseland, North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland to the executive control of 
the Colonial Office, and the amalgamation of Southern Rhodesia 
and the south central part of Northern Rhodesia (mcluding the 
copperbelt area) with a view to obtaming full self-government 
for this part of the Federation. 

Mr. Van Eeden bad rejected a suggestion put forward by several 
delegates, mcluding Sir Godfrey Huggins, tbe Federal Prune Minister, 
that be should desist from campaigning publicly for support for Ms 
proposals and should submit them instead to tbe next meeting of 
tbe Federal Party’s congress m 1956 He explained that be did not 
tiiiDk that tbe protected Africans of Nyasaland and Barotseland 
would ever agree to Domimon status — ^tbe ultimate aim. of tbe 
Federal Party — except on tbe basis of 50-50 representation m tbe 
Domimon Government , they would, however, support any scheme 
to divide tbe Federation and put them back under tbe full control 
of tbe British Government “ If this is what they want,” Mr. Van 
Eeden declared, “why should they not have it, particularly as it 
would give tbe Europeans tbe Dommion status they want ^ ” He 
considered, therefore, that negotiations with tbe British Government 
on bis proposals should begin as soon as tbe Federal Constitution 
permitted a review 

Sir Godfrey Huggms, opposing blr Van Eeden’s plan, said that bis 
statements bad bad ” a profound efiect ” and bad created a deep 
feelmg of uncertamty ”, if be [Sir Godfreyl bad made them, the 
Federation would not have been able to raise tbe loans required m 
the next four years. He described the proposals themselves ^ 
** completely impracticable,” smce their effect, if carried out, would 
be to deprive those who bad lent money to tbe Federation of part of 
their security Strong opposition to Mr Van Eeden’s scheme was also 
expressed by Sir Roy Welensky, the Northern Rhodesian leader and 
Mmister of Transport and Development, who declared that if the 
Federal Party were to entertam tbe proposals be would have to 
consider resignmg from it 

Mr. Van Eleden announced on Jan. 9 that he would foim a 
new party with a policy based on his proposals, and meanwhile 
would sit in the House as an Independent. In a further state- 
ment on April 13 he said that he would resign his seat latex 
in the year and contest a by-election in the name ot the 
new party. 

It had been announced on Dee. 24, 1954, that the Governor 
of Northern Rhodesia had appomted Mr. J. S. Moffat, a well- 
known authority on African affairs and customs, to succeed 
Dr. J. F. C. Haslam as representative of the mterests of 
Northern Rhodesian Africans m the Federal Assembly. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury - Times) 

(prev. rep. Federal Territories, 132^50 U*) 

D DENMARK - UNITED KINGDOM. — New Agree- 
ment on Faroe Islands Fishery Limits. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, the British Foreign Secretary, 
announced m a parliamentary written reply on April 25 that 
negotiations had been completed for a revision of the Anglo- 
Damsh Fishery Convention of 1901 to provide for slight adjust- 
ments of the fishery limits around the Faroe Islands. He 
explained that the Danish Government had proposed an 
extension of the limits beyond three miles, but that durmg the 
negotiations this proposal had been modified to pro^ade th^ 
the limit should remain at three imles from the coastline, with 
admstments to preserve spawnmg grounds. The Danish 
Government had given an assurance that the new limits would 
be applied to the fishing vessels of aU countries. The agreement, 
which would be firm for at least 12 years, would come mto 

force on July 1. — (Times) ^ ^ a \ 

(Prev. rep. Iceland Dispute, 12760 A.) 

E NEW ZEALAND. — Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company to invest in Murupara Scheme. 

The Commonwealth Development Finance Company in 
London announced on April 1 that it had agreed to mvest 
£3,000,000 m the Tasman Pulp and Paper Company, and 
would subscribe for £2,500,000 5i per cent 15-year debentures 
and 500,000 £1 Ordinary shares, m each case at par. 

Production of newsprmt, pulp, and timber at the new tovm 
under construction at Kawerau was expected to t)egin later m 

(N.Z. Directorate of Information Services, WeUmgt^) 

(Prev. rep. 13341 C.) 
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A. S OUIH AFRICA. — Report of Inquiry Commission 
on Racial Segregation in Universities. 

Tiie Commission of Inquiry appomted by the South African 
Government in 1953 to investigate the practicability and 
financial implications of pTO\idmg separate university training 
facilities for non-Europeans pubhshed its report on Feb. 2. 

Present Position. The report stated that at present non-Europeans 
were not admitted to the Umversities of Steilenhosch, Pretoria, the 
Orange Free State, and Potchefstroom, and at Rhodes were admitted 
only to eertam post-graduate courses They were admitted to the 
Universities of Cape Town, Witwatersrand, and Natal, but at Natal 
they did not attend lectures with European students, whilst at Cape 
Town Africans were not admitted as medical students. In 1954 
there were 1,182 non-Europeans at the universities, of whom olS 
were Africans, 441 Asiatics, and 225 Coloured , 370 of these were 
at Fort Hare Native college, 327 at the Umversity of Natal, and 
214 at Witwatersrand In addition, 1,145 non-Europeans were 
roistered at the "" correspondence course University of South 
Africa. 

South African universities, the report pointed out, had the right 
to decide whom they would admit, provided this power was not 
restricted by their govermng Acts, except that no university might 
exclude a student because of his rehgious beliefs. Although under 
these Acts university councils might prescribe that lectures for 
Europeans and non-Europeans should be given separately or together, 
there was a difference of opinion about the legal position , counseFs 
opinion, obtamed by Cape Town and Witwatersrand, was that 
neither university could refuse admission to non-Europeans under the 
existing Acts The State, however, could attempt to impose apartheid 
on a university hy indirect means through administrative action of 
the Treasury, and could enforce segregation or impose an absolute 
ban on the admission of non-Europeans by parliamentary enactment 

Objectioas to Segregation. General objections put forward against 
segregation had related to the autonomy of the universities, academic 
freedom, and extra-curricular university activities As regards 
autonomy, the commission pomted out, however, that no organization 
established by the State might prescribe to the State what course 
of action it should take to fulfil Its tasks. On the other hand, it 
said, the auestion was not whether the State had the power to 
impose restrictions on the universities' autonomy, but whether such 
restrictions were justifiable- Hembers of a umversity, the report 
said, should have the right to think freely, to seek the truth without 
restramt, and to express their findings freely, even if these were 
wrong, and whatever trammelled academic freedom hampered the 
universities in the execution of their task. Restrictions should 
therefore be introduced only with the utmost circuinspection and m 
the most serious circumstances If, however, students who were 
demed entrance to eertam universities re tamed substantially equal 
opportumties to study at other universities there would be no clashing 
with the fundamental concept of academic freedom. 

As a further objection to segregation, the importance of extra- 
curricular contacts as a vital part of university education had been 
emphasized. At Gape Town and Witwatersrand there was segregation 
in the university residences and in sport, but not in the membership 
of student societies, although non-Europeans were not admitted to 
umversity dances It had been argued that contact enabled European 
and non-European students to understand each other better, and that 
segregation would provide a favourable breeding-ground for the 
development of racial antagonism. 

Proposals submitted. The management of the Kolege ya Bana Ba 
Afnka (College for the Children of Africa), founded hy the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the report pomted out, had proposed the establish- 
ment of a Bantu university in the Transvaal, and the Pretoria 
MumcipaJity had promised the mstitution a site, but this had been 
withdrawn because the College is a European company and may 
not have interests m a Bantu residential area ” The attention of 
the Legislature, the Commission stated, should be drawn to the fact 
that the law placed obstacles in the way of Europeans who wanted 
to help the Bantu people. 

The Umversity of South Africa had suggested that the Kolege 
ya Bana Ba AfnJca should be developed mto a umversity institution, 
to be associated with the Umversity of South Africa. The Umversity 
of Pretoria had suggested {a) the development of a separate university 
for Africans in the north, allocated to the Sotho-Bantu group, 
Afrikaans m orientation, and under the guardianship of the Umversity 
of Pretoria; (b) the establishment of an institution for Coloured 
students under the guaxdianship of the Umversity of Stellenbosch , 
(c) the assignment of Fort Hare to the Nguni Bantu group, under 
the guardianship of Rhodes Umversity, and (d) the allocation of 
the non-European section of the Umversity of Natal to Indians. 

The South African Bureau for Racial Affairs had proposed that 
separate institutions should be set up for particular groups of 
non-Europeans in the area where they hved. The Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, had suggested that umversities 
for the Bantu should be located in the Native Reserves , that identical 
umversity training should not be recommended ; that medical 
tratamg should also take place in Native Areas , and that all African 
institutions should be under the Umversity of South Afnca 

Cape Town Umversity was m principle definitely opposed to 
academic segregation based on racial differences. 

Conclusions. The Oom mission found that because of the distribution 
of the limited number of non-European students at Cape Town and 
Witwatersrand Umversities among the various departments, the 
creation of separate internal tra, infug facilities for them was not 
feasible for the present, although considerable capital costs for 


separate accommodation could be avoided if segregation were 
restricted to separate attendance at lectures, but with the use of the 
same lecture rooms at different times by Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans, On the other hand, the estabhshment of two separate 
mstitutions in the Western Cape and the Transvaal to take over the 
work now bemg done by Cape Town and Witwatererand Universities 
would also be impracticable in the present circumstances 

The Tnam financial objection to the e&tabhshment de novo of a 
smgle large umversity for non-Europeans was that it would not 
make use of either of the existing institutions at the Umversity 
of Natal (where the State had already spent £406,000 to erect a 
non-European faculty bmldmg for medicine) and at Port Hare 
As these, however, could not absorb even the majority of the non- 
European students now at Cape Town and Witwatersrand, consider- 
able capital costs would have to be incurred to aecommodate them, 
estimated at £1,000 a student by the Umversity of Natal, and at a 
higher figure by Fort Hare As there were about 340 non -European 
students, apart from medical students at Cape Town and Witwaters- 
rand, the total sum required would be considerable. 

The desirability of segregation bemg assumed, the Co mmi ssion 
found that the most feasible scheme was the concentration of non- 
European students at the Umversity of Natal and Fort Hare. It 
pomted out, however, that t£ non-Europeans were no longer to be 
allowed to study at Cape Town or Witwatersrand, substantial 
financial assistance to cover traveUmg costs would have to be granted, 
unless the State was content to make umversity study financially 
impossible for many non-Europeans who could at present enjoy it. 
Training facihties should m prmciple be created only m the directions 
m which prospects of careers with reasonable incomes existed for 
non-Europeans, but if non-European students were not to be deprived 
of post-graduate study it would often be necessary to admit them 
to other umversities for that purpose 

As regards Coloured students, the Commission pomted out that if 
those living in or near Cape Town were forced to go to Durban or 
Fore Hare for their studies they would incur additional costs, and 
m many cases would lose the part-time earnmgs which helped them 
to pay their way. It recommended therefore that they should be 
allowed to contmue their non-separate studies at Cape Town 
Umversity. 

In conclusion, the report stressed that because non-Europeans 
were less able to contribute financially towards the cost of umversity 
facilities, the State would have to subsidize separate institutions for 
non-Europeans on a much more liberal scale than the mainly 
European universities, and suggested that in consequence there was 
a danger that the State subsidy for the latter might be seriously 
prejudiced 

Mr. Strauss, Leader of the Opposition, stated on March 5 
that the United Party supported the Inquiry Commission’s 
mam recommendations, and whilst recognizing that separate 
social facilities were necessary under South African conditions, 
beheved that ‘‘knowledge should be sought irrespective of 
colour.” — (State Information Department, Pretoria - Cape 
Times - Die Burger, Cape Town) (Prev. rep. 13359 B.) 

B. MALTA. — Customs and Taxation Privileges for 
NATO Staff. - Maltese Protests. 

The Governor of Malta, Sir Robert Laycock, Lssued on 
March 2 the Headquarters, Allied Forces, Mediteiranean 
(Privileges) Ordmance, under which NATO staff stationed 
m Malta were exempted from eertam Customs duties and taxes. 
When a draft of the ordmance was published on Oct. 2G, 1954 , 
objections were raised because the decision had been taken 
without consultation with the Maltese Government, and on 
Nov. 5 the former Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution 
denouncing the ordmance. 

In a press notice issued on March 2 the Governor stated that 
he had been guided primarily by the advice of two successive 
Corn man ders-m-Chief that the pri^eges granted by the ordinance 
were essential defence requirements, which could no longer be 
postponed if Allied Headquarters was to work at full efficiency 
The question of consultation with the Government did not arise, as 
the question of privileges was a reserved matter, and there would 
be full opportumty to discuss the issue at the forthcoming all-party 
talks with the Colonial Secretary m London. 

Dr. Borg Ohvier, then Prune Minister, stated on March 2 
that a protest had been sent to the Governor, and Mr. Mintoff, 
Dr. Olivier’s successor as Prune Mimster, told the new Assembly 
on March 24 that his Government had likewise protested against 
the ordmance, and had asked the British Government to enact 
legislation reimbursing Malta for the loss involved. For the 
present the two Governments had “ agreed to disagree ” over 
the ordmance, which would be discussed at the London talks. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14120 B.) 

C. POLAND. — Cabinet Change. 

It was announced m Warsaw on April 17 that M. Franeiszek 
Jozwiak- Witold had been relieved of his post as Mimster of 
State Control and had been appomted a Deputy Premier, 
whilst M. Ramon Zambrowski had been appomted his successor 
at the Mimstry of State Control. Both M. Jozwiak-Witold and 
M. Zambrowski are members of the polilburo of the Pohsh 
United Workers’ (Communist) Party. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 14064 C.) 
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A- ITALY - YUGOSLAVIA. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Level. - Economic, Financial, Trade, and 
Traffic Agreements. 

It was arniounced in Rome and Belgrade on Nov. 6, 1954, 
that the Italian and Yugoslav Governments had agreed to 
raise their respective diplomatic missions from Legation to 
Embassy level. The statement declared that this step had been 
taken “ within the framework of the measures undertaken to 
create closer and better mutual relations and to establish the 
broadest co-operation between our two countries.” 

Italo-Yugoslav economic and financial discussions opened 
in Belgrade on Dec. 14 and resulted in an agreement being 
signed on Dec. 18 which regulated all economic and financial 
obligations arising out of the Italian Peace Treaty and laid 
down the broad framework for a number of economic agreements 
between the two countries. 

A joint commtmiatie declared that in then* desire to promote 
trade and economic co-operation both Governments had agreed to 
base the economic relations between Italy and Yugoslavia on the 
following: agreements . (a) a general convention on trade and 

navigation ; (6) a one-year trade and payments agreement : (c) an 
agreement on economic co-operation, which would mclude technical 
co-operation between the industries of both countries, the develop- 
ment of air, railway, road and sea transport, as well as postal, 
telephone, and telegraph communications, and the development of 
tourism. Both sides would also consider the possibility of developing 
border-area trade, would seek a settlement over the question of 
Adriatic fishmg, and would resume the economic discussions in 
Rome in the second half of January. 

The negotiations were accordingly resumed on Jan. IT, and 
on March 81 a number of economic and financial agreements 
between the two countries were signed m Rome by Signor 
MartmeUi, the Italian Minister of Foreign Trade, and M. 
Karabelovich, a member of the Yugoslav Federal Executive 
Coxmcil. The agreements were as follows : 

A Conventioii on Trade and Navigation laymg down the general 
principles on which trade, transport, traffic, and Customs between 
the two countries are to be based. The convention, valid for five 
years, will be extended automatically unless notice of termination 
is given by either side. 

A Trade Agreement for one year, replacmg one expirmg on March 31 
and covering exchanges to an aggregate value of 60,000,000,000 hre 
<£34 560,000). The agreement, which may be automatically emended 
for further periods, provided for the complete hberalization of imports 
and exports m respect of a large number of goods, on the basis of 
agreed hsts showing articles of “ an mdicative character ** subject 
to such treatment. Yugoslavia was thus placed by Italy on the 
same footmg as O B E.C. member-countries, with similar advantages 
granted by Yugoslavia to Italy. The only exceptions were the fixing 
of certam Italian import quotas for Yugoslav exports of soft timber 
products, ceUulose wood, cellulose, lead, cattle, pigs, draught-horses, 
beef, canned meat, fresh and canned fish, leather, glass, fireproof 
materials, lubricants, chrome iron, coal, and cement. Yugoslavia, 
on the other hand, guaranteed minimum imports of certam goods of 
particular importance to the Italian export industries, and undertook 
to extend to Italy automatically any concession made for imports 
fcom other coimtnes 

The principal Italian export categories will mclude yams, textiles 
and made-up clothing, dyes, industrial plants, machinery and 
equipment, office machinery, motor vehicles, motor-cycles and 
tractors, bicycles, electrical equipment, railway roUmg stock, optical 
and photographic products, ceramics, electric bulbs, medical equip- 
ment, plastic materials, rubber tyres, nee, citrus fruits, etc. 

The prmoipal Yugoslav exports will — ^in addition to the above- 
mentioned products — mclude timber, bauxite and alumimum, wool, 
silk, vegetables, poultry, eggs, hops, bristles, medicinal herbs, 
essential oils, glycerme, and a number of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, etc. 

A jomt commission will be set up to supervise the implementation 
of the agreement, and if necessary to take measures aiming at bringing 
about the largest possible volume of mutual trade exchanges. 

Two Agreements on Frontier Traffic, one regulating trade between 
Trieste and the Kapor-Buje area (i e., Zone B of the former Free 
Territory of Trieste), and the other dealmg with frontier trade 
between the Gorizia and Udme region and the Yugoslav areas of 
Nova Gorica, Tolmm, and Sezana The first agreement fixed the total 
value of trade exchanges on each side at about 2,100,000,000 lire 
annually, and the second at 1,000,000,000 lire annually; both 
agreements contained lists of goods to be exchanged, and provided 
for certam Customs simplifications m order to promote frontier trade. 

A Payments Agreement regulatmg the settlement of trade trans- 
actions, as well as certain other payments, on a clearing basis, and 
providing for the opening by each side of an interest-free credit of 
6,000,000,000 hre to finance the clearing movement. A special 
procedure was agreed for payments in connexion with frontier traffic. 

A Protocol on Air Traffic, valid for two years and replacmg the 
provisional air transport agreement of 1950, which will form the 
basis for further detailed arrangements. It provided for the operation 
of a regular service between Milan, Venice, Zagreb, and Belgrade, 
and of a seasonal hne between Rome, Dubrovnik, and Belgrade. 

An Agreement on Road Traffic, valid for one year and regulating 
vehicular traffic between the two countries. 


Agreement on Communications and Tourism. Notes were also 
exchanged embodying certam agreements reached regardmg Italo- 
Yugoslav co-operation m providing railway facihties and m promotmg 
tourism between the two countries. 

AH agreements were subject to ratification, but the two 
Governments decided to put the trade agreements, the pay- 
ments agreement, and the agreements regarding frontier traffic 
mto immediate effect. An additional protocol referred to 
negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement on economic, 
technical, and financial co-operation, and also mentioned the 
intention of both Governments to conclude an agreement on 
fisheries in the Adriatic vuthm three months. 

At the signing ceremony both Signor Martinelli and M. 
Karabelovich stressed the importance of the conclusion of these 
comprehensive economic agreements as a landmark in the 
development of a new relationship of friendly co-operation 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, and as a basis for the further 
widemng of their economic exchanges. — (Corriere della Sera, 
Milan - Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - 
Yugoslav Economic Information Bulletm, Zagreb) 

(Prev. rep. Trieste Agreement, 13821 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Equal Pay for Women in 
the Non-industrial Civil Service and for Women Teachers. 

In accordance with a suggestion put forward by Mr. Butler, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on May 19, 1954, a negotiating 
committee of the Civil Service National Whitley Council drew 
up a scheme for the gradual mtroduction of equal pay for 
women m the non-industrial Civil Service and presented it to 
the Chancellor for his approval. On Jan. 25, 1955, Mr. Butler 
annormced in the House of Commons that the Government 
had accepted the scheme and that, subject to final agreement 
by the staff side of the National WTutley Council which had to 
consult the various staff associations, the scheme would be 
put mto operation with retrospective effect from Jan. 1, 1955. 
The staff side eventually endorsed the scheme on Feb. 18. 

AnnoTincmg the Government’s decision, Mr Butler said that 
under the scheme women’s scales would be increased by seven equal 
annual instalments so that, on the payment of the seventh instalment, 
women’s scales would become identical with men’s scales. “ For 
certam special grades, such as typists,” he added, “ a compromise is 
proposed, by which the new scales eventually to be applied to both 
sexes would be higher than the present women’s scales, but somewhat 
lower than the scales at present in force for the relatively small 
number of men servmg in these grades ” There were certam other 
grades m which women had different conditions of service from men, 
and their treatment would be reserved for further consideration. 
“ These proposals apply to the non-industrial Civil Service only,’* 
said Mr. Butler For the mdustnal Civil Service the Government 
consider it essential to follow the fair wage prmciple, and to contmue 
as at present to pay their women employees in accordance with the 
general practice in the trade concerned.” 

It was stated by the Treasury on the same date that, of the 

210.000 women in the non-mdustrial Civil Service, 155,000 
would be affected by the agreement, most of them being in the 
clerical, sub-clerical, executive, and typing grades. About 

36.000 women — ^mostly Post Office telephonists and telegraphists 
— ^were in the grades reserved for further consideration. The 
other women excluded were 17,500 who did not do equal work, 
and 1,500 m grades composed only of women. It was estimated 
that in the ffist full year the cost to the Exchequer would be 
about £1,840,000, and by Jan. 1, 1961 — ^when equal pay was 
in full operation — £12,850,000 a year. New entrants to the 
Civil Service would benefit from the increases according to the 
stage reached at the time of their entry, and Civil Service 
pensions (which are calculated on the pay received in the last 
three years of service) would become equal when a woman 
had served three years on full equal pay. 

The Burnham Main Committee (for teachers’ salaries in 
piimary and secondary schools), the Burnham Tecbnical 
Committee (covering technical, commercial, and art colleges), 
and the Farm Institutes’ Salaries Committee agreed on March 4 
to recommend that a scheme of equal pay for women, similar 
to that adopted by the Government for the Civil Service, should 
be applied to teachers from May 1, 1955, so that full equality 
of pay could operate from April 1, 1961, onwards. Sir David 
Eccles, the Minister of Education, stated m a written parlia- 
mentary reply on April 7 that he had approved the recom- 
mendations. A similar decision was taken by the Committee 
on salary scales for inspectors, organizers, and advisory officers 
of Local Education Authorities, whose decision did not require 
approval by the Mmistry of Education. It was estimated that 
about 150,000 teachers would be affected and that the final 
a.T>TnigLl cost to the education authorities would be about 
£17,000,000. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep, Mr. Butler on Equal Pay, 13557 A, p. 13560) ; 

Teachers’ S^aries, 13589 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.. — Redistribution of ^n- 
- Reports of Parliamentary Boundary 
Commissions. 

The reports of the Parliamentarj- Boundary Cot^issions 
for England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Mand, recom- 
mending changes in many constituencies (principally m 
England), were published on Nov. 19, 1954, ai^ were laid 
before Parliament by the Home Secretary and the Seoretapr 
of State for Scotland. The detailed recommendatio^ ^ the 
Boundary Commissions were then embodied in 52 draft uraers 
in Council which, after prolonged debates m the House oi 
Commons, were finally approved on Jan. 27, 1955. 

The Boundary Commission for England reconmended the 
creation of 11 new constituencies, the abolition of six exiting 
constituencies, extensive alterations in the boundaries ol 152 
constituencies, and mmor adjustments m the boun^toies ot 
30 others ; no changes were made m the remainmg 324 Englisn 
constituencies. The Boundary Commission for Scotland recom- 
mended maior alterations in the boundaries of 19 constituencies 
(mostly in Glasgow, where two old constituencies disappeared 
and two new ones were created), mmor adjustments m ^ight 
others, and no changes in the remainmg 44 Scottish constitu- 
encies. The Boundary Commission for Wales recoi^ended 
minor changes m the boundaries of six "Welsh constituenei^ 
and no changes in the 30 otheis. No alterations of any kind 
were proposed for the 12 Northern Irish constituencies. 

The principal changes brought about by the recommenda- 
tions of the Boundary Commissions were as follows : 

(1) An increase in the membership of the House of Cordons 
from 625 to 630, caused by an increase m the number ot 
English constituencies from 506 to 511. (As stated above, 11 
new constituencies were created m England and six 
constituencies abolished— a net gain of five constituencies. The 
number of constituencies in Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland remained unchanged at 71, 36, and 12 respectively.) 

(2) The ereation of the following 11 new constituencies : 

Chigweil (Essex) ; South-East Essex ; Fetoam (Middlesex) ; 
Surbiton (Surrey) ; Erith and Crayford (Kent) ; Rye ^last 
Sussex) ; Eastleigh (Hampshire) ; East Hertfordshire ; 
Nantwieh (Cheshire) ; Meriden (Warwicfehne) , and an 
additional constituency at Walsall, where the existmg pama,- 
mentary borough was divided into two constituencies, Walsall 
North and Walsall South. v. 4 . 

(3) The abolition of six constituencies, brought about as 

^^^The fusion of the constituencies of Blackburn North and 
Blackburn South mto a single constituency, Blackbmn. 

(ii) The abolition of the borough constituency of Droylsden 

^abolition of the Neepsend division of Sheffield, 
thereby reducmg that city’s representation from seven to six 

members. , , 

(iv) The abolition of two of the Leeds constituencies — 
Leeds Central and Leeds North— and the creation of the 
division of Leeds East, the net effect bemg to reduce the 
representation of Leeds, like that of Sheffield, from seven 

members to six. to- 

(v) Tbe fusion of tbe constituencies of Readmg North ana 
Reading South mto a single constituency, Readmg. 

(vi) The fusion of the London boroughs of Fulham and 
Hammersmith (which formerly returned a total of four 
members) to form three constituencies : Fulham formed 
by merging the former separate constituencies ot Fulham 
East and Fulham West) ; North Hammersmith (the exirtmg 
constituency of the same name, but with altered boimdaries) ; 
and Barons Court (a new constituency, replacing the tormer 
constituency of South Hammersmith). 

The lollowtog Members of Parliament were a^eotcd by the abolition 
of the above-mentioned constituencies, their maoonties at the 
general election of 1951 being shown m parentheses Mr 
^sheton (0.), Blackburn North (2,699) , 3\ir8. Barbara Castle (Lab.), 
Blackburn South (2,632), Mir W ® 

(1 870) , Sir Prank Soskice (Lab.), Neepsend, Sheflueld (J 
m Osbert Peake (0 )— Minister of National Insurance— Lee^ N orth 
(13,041) ; Mr. George Porter (Lab.), Leeds Central (9,492) ; 

P M Bennett (0 ), Reading North (302) , Mr Ian Mikardo (L^.), 
Readmg South (1,009) , Mr. Michael Stewart (Lab.), Ptdham East 
f 2 473) * Dr. Edith Simunerskill (Lab.) — chairman of the Labour 
P^y-— Eulham West (2,583) ; Mr. W. T. WiDiams (Lab ), Hammer- 
smith South (3,235). 

(4) Twelve of Glasgow’s 15 constituencies were affected by 
boundary changes, owing to large movements of population m 
recent years from the congested central districts to areas of 
new housmg development. The principal changes involved 
were (a) the abolition of the Camlachie division, part of which 
was transferred to the Bndgton division and the remamdex 


formed mto a new constituency named Provan ; (^) 

formation of the new constituency of Craigton, south of the 
Clyde ; (c) the abolition of the Tradeston division, ^bich wa 
dmded betweea the Gorbals and Govan 
Outside Glasgow, the only important change in Scotland wm 
tbe creation of the new constituency of Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
and Peebles, formed by detaehmg Peebles-shire froin the 
former constituency of Midlothian and Peebles and attaching 
It to the constituency of Roxburgh and Selkirk. 

The two Scottish M.P.S affected by the abolitaon ^ 
constituencies were Mr. tV. Reid (Lab ), Cai^aoln , 
majority of 1.025 over his Conservative opponent in 19ol, md Mr J- 
Rankm (Lab.) Tradeston, whose majority was ll,19o m lyoi. 

The Boundarv Commission for England aimed, so far as it 
was possible to do so, at an average electorate of about 57,0W 
for each constituency (an average of 57,122 
dividmg the total English electorate, 28,904,108, by the 
number of seats m England, 506). The Commission published 
figures showing that 410 constituencies in England (over 80 
per cent of the whole) had electorates of less than 65,000, 
whilst no English constituency had an electorate of fewer 
than 40,000. The eight largest English constituencies had 
electorates of 75,000-80,000. The average number of electors 
per constituency was much lower m Scotland and Wales tnan 
ni England, the Scottish average figure bemg 48,011 and the 
Welsh, 50,364. 

Under legislation passed in 1949 — the House of Commons (I^- 
distribntion of Seats) Act— the Boundary Commissions were 
to keep constituencies under constant review, to recoi^end such 
adjustments m boundaries as might be necessary m view of population 
movements, and to make general reviews at mtervals of not less 
than three nor more than seven years after the date 
of the Representation of the People Act of 1948 (see 9837 A). T 
recommendations described above constituted the first such general 
review , _ 

The provisions of the 1949 Act required the Boundary Commissions 
to ensure, as far as practicable, (a) that constituency boundanes 
should comcide with local government areas, and (b) that the 
electorate of any constituency shall be as near the electoral m^oja 
as possible For the latter purpose an “ electoral fihota of 55,5 70 
was fixed as the average for Great Britain (57,122 for Ei^land, 
50,364 for Wales, 48 011 for Scotland). The uneven distribution of 
population, however, made it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Commissions to achieve the twin aims of equahzmg electorates 
without disturbing local umties (e.g m sparsely populated rural 
areas the constituencies, if to be of manageable size, must necessarily 
have smaller electorates than in heavily populated urb^ areas). 
Other important factors mOitatmg against an exact mathematical 
equality of electorates were (a) the Umitation on the number of 
constituencies laid down in the 1949 Act (which stipulat^ that the 
number of constituencies m Great Britam should not be substantially 
greater or fewer than 613, of which Scotland must have not fewer 
than 71 and Wales not fewer than 35 seats, and that Northern 
Ireland should have 12 seats) and (b) the greater 4eMity of Pota- 
tion m England as compared with that m Scotland and Wales. (With 
an average electorate of 57,122 for England, 50,364 for Wges, and 
48,011 for Scotland, England is under-represented m the House oi 
Commons as compared with Scotland and Wales , in Northern 
Ireland where different conditions apply because that country has 
Its own Parhament, representation at Westminster is based on bigger 
constituencies and electorates than m Great Britain ) 

The English Boundary Commission stated m its report Con- 
siderable comment has been made in the Press and elsewhere to the 
effect that the general review of constituencies now concluded, ana 
the changes recommended as a result of that review, have come too 
soon after the very considerable changes brought about by the 
Representation of the People Act, 1948 It was clear from representa- 
tions submitted to us that the changes recommended, even where 
they included proposals for additional representation, were not 
wholly welcome because of the disturbance they would me-ntably 
cause to local political organizations, and also because of the 
of unsettlement they would cause both to the electorate and to 
representatives in Parliament The provisions of the Act of 1949 
have left us no alternative but to proceed with the review to 
make such recommendations as we considered necessary and desirable 
Nevertheless we have been impressed by the arguments put f orw^d 
against reviews at comparatively short mtervals, and we think that 
consideration should be given to lengthemng the minimum and 
maximum period between reviews.” 

The Speaker of the House of Commons (Mr W S. Morrison) is 
ex officio chairman of all four Boundary Commissions The other 
members of the English Boundary Commission are Mr Erskme 
Simes, Q.C (appointed by the Home Secretary) , Dr Geor^ North, 
the Registrar-General; Major-General J. C T. WiUis, Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey; and Sir John Maude, mrmerly 
Permanent Secretary of the Mmistry of Health- The deputy chairmen 
of the Scottish, Welsh, and Northern Irish Boundary Commissions 
are respectively Lord Mackintosh, Sir Wynn Wheldon, and Mr 
A. T. Green 

A Government motion “ taking note ” of the reports of the 
Boundary (Commissions was moved in the House of Commons 
on Dec. 15, 1954, by the Home Secretary, Major Lloyd-George, 
and was adopted by 285 votes to 259. 
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Major Lioyd-George recalled that the last redistridution of seats, 
carried out niider the Representation of the People Act of 194S, 
had been based on changes m the electorate since 1946, and had 
resulted in the creation of 17 new borough constituencies, in addition 
to other changes recommended by the Botmdary Co mm issions at the 
time and accepted by Parliament. There had been further substantial 
changes m the electorate between 1946 and 1953 — e.g , the electorate 
of Essex had risen by 70,000 and that of Lancashire had fallen by 
72,000 However, the real basis for most of the present recom- 
mendations was not the changes m the electorate, but because the 
Commissions had had to review the entire country on the new basis 
caused by the creation of 17 additional borough constituencies in 
1948. After recapitulating the proposed changes. Major Lloyd-George 
pomted out that the English Commissian had stnven to prodnee a 
better balance between urban and rural representation ; to remove 
xmdue disparities in the electorate , and, with the aim of securing 
electorates based as nearly as possible on the national average of 
57,000, to avoid creatmg constituencies of less than 40,000 or more 
than 80,000. The Home Secretary said that the Government beheved 
the Cominission’s recommendations to be well founded, and added 
** It IS of the highest importance to the health of our Parhamentary 
institutions that this matter should be kept above party politics, j 
If successive Governments and Parliaments of different complexions 
were to disregard the findings of this impartial Commission, confidence 
in the justice of our electoral system, the essential foundation of 
democratic Government, would be undermined.** He added that the 
changes, if approved by Parhament, would not take effect until the 
next general election, whilst the Orders affecting London would come 
into force for the L.C C. elections m March, 1955. 

Mr. Chuter Ede (Lab.) — Home Secretary at the time when the 
Representation of the People Act was passed m 1948 — said that 
none of the Opposition’s criticisms of the English Coinmission*s 
report implied any challenge to the impartiality with which the 
Commissioners had carried out their duties as they had interpreted 
them. He mamtamed, however, that the Commission had wrongly 
taken upon itself the onus of deciding what the right proportion 
should be between borough and county constituencies — a task which, 
said Mr. Ede, properly appertained to Parliament and not to the 
Boundary Commissions. Moreover, the discretion to form con- 
stituencies consisting of part of a county borough amd part of a 
county had been used too freely m an effort to secure a mathematical 
accuracy that no-one expected m these matters. For these reasons 
the Opposition felt that the duties laid on the Commissioners had 
not been adequately discharged, and would vote against the motion 

In accordance with a decision of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Opposition voted against 14 of the 52 draft Orders 
in Council (13 relating to constituency changes m England, 
and one to Scotland) when they were debated by the House 
of Commons m the ensumg weeks. In the case of several of 
the constituencies affected, both the Conser\"ative and Labour 
members concerned imited m opposing the changes ; e.g., the 
two members for Reading — ^^'Ir. Bennett (C.) and Mr. Mikardo 
(Lab.)— both opposed the Order abolishing their constituencies 
and creatmg a single Readmg constituency, whilst the two 
members for Blackburn — ^Mr. Assheton (C.) and Mrs. Castle 
(Lab.) — ^acted as tellers against the Government on a division 
which sought, unsuccessfully, to revoke the Order creatmg a 
single Blackburn constituency and abolishing the two former 
constituencies into which the borough had been divided. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 

Redistribution of Constituencies, 1948 Act, 9837 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — New Arctic Ice Floe Station. 

It was announced m Moscow on April 3 that a Soviet scientific 
expedition, led by M. N. A. Volkov, of the Soviet Arctic 
Research Institute, had left Lemngrad that day to set up 
“ Station North Pole 5 ” on an Arctic ice floe. 

A recent article in Pravda, quoted by the New York Times, 
indicated that “ North Pole 5 ** would replace ** North Pole 3,** which 
would probably be abandoned soon as the floe on which it was based 
was driftmg towards the pack ice off northern Greenland and 
Ellesmere Island after having drifted some 1,200 miles smoe it was 
estabhshed 12 months earher. Tbe article also referred to North 
Pole 4,** which had drifted about 1,500 miles in a clockwise direction 
In 12 months (though only some 300 miles in a straight line), and to j 

North Pole 2,** which had drifted on a somewhat snmlar route m 
1950-51, hut whose work had been kept secret at the time. 

According to Pravda^ the Soviet scientists were engaged 
in exploration and the collection of important meteorological, 
oceanographic, biological, and other data. ^ 

(Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 

B. EGYPT. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

Important diplomatic appointments were announced m 
Cairo on April 21 as follows : Sarny Abdul Fetouh (Under- 
secretary m the Foreign Mimstry) as Ambassador in London 
in succession to Abdul Rahman Hakki (retiring) ; Kamal 
Abdel Naby (director of the economic department of the 
Foreign Ministry) as Ambassador in Pans ; and Mohamed 
Awad el Kouny (director of the political affairs department of 
the Ministry) as Ambassador in Moscow, — (Times) (12676 D.) 


C. YEMEN. — Suppression of Military Revolt. 

An unsuccessful attempt to depose the Imam (King) of 
Yemen, Seif el Islam Ahmad (61), was made on Apni 2 by a 
section of the Army, led by his younger brother and Foreign 
Minister, Seif el Islam Abdullah. After a clash with the Imam’s 
bodyguard near Taez, about 600 soldiers marched on that town 
and besieged the Imam for several days m his palace. In reply 
to demands that he should abdicate m his brother’s favour, 
the Imam offered to surrender his executive power, but not his 
position as Imam, and succeeded in mnning over a number 
of the rebels. Fightmg broke out later, however, and the people 
of Taez rallied to the support of the Imam, whose person is 
regarded as sacred under Moslem law. 

Meanwhile, the Imam’s eldest son Emir Seif el Islam 
Mohammed el Badr, had escaped to Hajja, in northern Yemen, 
where he rallied a force of 30,000 loyal troops and tribesmen. 
With these he marched on Taez, occupied the town on April 5, 
routed the rebels, and restored the Imam to the throne. Seif 
Abdullah, together with another brother (Seif el Islam Abbas) 
and a nephew of the Imam who had supported the revolt, was 
arrested on April 7 while attemptmg to flee the country; 
Abdullah and Abbas were subsequently tried for treason, 
sentenced to death, and executed on Apnl 13, their bodi^ 
being publicly exposed before burial. Six other men were also 
reported to have been executed for their participation in the 
revolt, Includmg Lieut.-Colonel Ahmed Thalayee, chief army 
instructor and the actual leader of the revolt, and Kadi 
el-Sayyali, a Moslem religious judge and leader of the ulema 
at Taez. 

The Imam announced on April 7 that order had been com- 
pletely restored, and that he had pardoned ‘"all misguided 
soldiers ” who had taken part m the rising. In recognition of 
F.Tvilr el Badr’s services, and m order to end rivalry withm the 
royal family over the succession, the Imam officially proclaimed 
him heir to the throne on April 10. 

On the news of the revolt, an Egyptian mission led by 
Lieut -Colonel Shafei (Mmister of Social Affairs), as well as 
officials from Saudi Arabia, had flown to Taez on April 3 in an 
attempt to reconcile the two sides. Before the Egyptian 
mission returned to Cairo on April 10, the Imam was reported 
to have given an assurance that he would abandon his 
traditional policy of isolating the Yemen from the outside world, 
and would open his country m complete co-operation with 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia — (Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

D. WESTERN GERMANY. Opening of Lufthansa 
Services. 

It was announced in Bonn on March 3 that the Allied High 
Commission had given permission to the German Lufthansa 
airlme to begm regular passenger flights on mteraal German 
routes on April 1, on European services on May 15, and on 
trans-Atlantic services on June 1, and also to import four 
Super-Constellation aircraft which it had ordered j&rom the 
U.S.A. for its trans-Atlantic flights. “ Provmg ” flights inside 
Germany were sanctioned from March 1, between Western 
(Germany and other European countries from April 15, and 
across the Atlantic from May 1. 

Earlier, on Jan 12, it had been announced that the four U.S.-built 
Comair aircraft which would be used for the German internal and 
European routes would be captained by 10 British pilots seconded 
by B.E A.C. for one year, with German co-pilots, until the German 
crews were fully trained On March 31 the Lufthansa announced 
that it had engaged 11 U.S. pilots under an agreement with Trans 
World Airlmes to captain its trans-Atlantio services during the first 
year of their operation. 

The first German airliner on a passenger-carrying flight 
since the war flew from Dusseldorf to Hamburg on March 21 
on a “ proving ” rxm with a number of journalists, and the 
first regular service was inaugurated on April 1 on the line 
Hamburg-Dusseldorf-Wahn-Fmnkfurt-Munich. The last flight 
previously made by a plane of the old Lufthansa had taken 
place on April 21, 1945. The first German airlmer since the 
war arrived in London on April 15, the opening day of a 
new service from Hamburg to London run in co-operation 
with B.E.A. — ^(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13877 E.) 

E. CANADA. — Liquidation of Soviet Debt for 
Mutual Aid. 

The Canadian Finance Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Taylor, 
announced m his annual report to the House of Commons on 
Jan. 17 that the Soviet debt to Canada arising out of Canadian 
mutual aid given after Sept. 2, 1945, had been liquidated with 
a final payment of Can. |2, 807, 064 in 1954, (Montreal Star) 
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A. I]>rrERNATIONAI- BANK. — • New Loans and Bond 
Issues. - Loan Repayments by Iraq and Netherlands. - 
Draft Charter of International Finance Corporation. - 
Economic Development Institute. 

The following loans were made m recent months by the 
International Bank for Reconstraction and Development 
(dates of announcement in parentheses) : 

Australia. $54,500,000 to the Aiistraliaii Federal GoTemment to 
finance imports of equipment lor the development of agncnltttre, 
transport (incltidmg' five aircraft for Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.), 
electric power generation and transmission, and the iron and steel, 
food processing, minmg, and engineering indnstries. The Banlc 
arranged to sell $10,400,000 of this loan, without its guarantee, to 
11 private banks in the U.S.A. Terms : 3f per cent p.a. interest, 
plus 1 per cent p.a. eomimssion, repayable withm 15 years b ann i n g 
on March 15, 1958 (March 18, 1955). 

British East AMca, $24,000,000 to the East Africa High Com- 
mission to help finance a modernization and development programme 
for railways, harbours, and road transport faeihties in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. The loan, which was guaranteed by the 
U.K. Government and the three territories concerned, will be used 
by the East African BailwayB and Harbours Administration to 
build deep-water berths and other port facihties, to acquire lighters 
and tugs, to expand railway workshops, to improve the permanent 
way, and to buy new locomotives and road transport vehicles. 
Terms ; 3i per cent p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, 
repayable within 20 years starting on Jan. 15, 1958 (March 15, 1955), 

Colombia. $4,500,000 to the Central Hidroelectrica del Rio AncTvhcaya 
Jjvmitada (CHIDEAL), a pubhcly-owned corporation, for the purchase 
of equipment to mcrease power supphes to Oali, one of the prmcipal 
industrial centres. The loan, which was guaranteed by the Colombia 
Government, was the ninth to be made by the Ba nk to Colombia 
and brought the total lent to that country to $78,800,000. Terms : 
3 1 per cent p a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, repayable 
within 20 years (March 25, 1955). 

Finland. $12,000,000, mamly in European currencies, to the Bank 
of Finland, which will re-lend the money to companies engaged m 
expanding and modernizing the Finnish wood products mdustry 
(Finland’s most valuable export industry) and m developing the 
supply of electric power. The loan was guaranteed by the Finnish 
Government. Two U.S. commercial banks — ^the Bank of America 
and the National City Bank of New York— participated in it without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $1,144,000 each. 
Terms : 3f per cent p.a. mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. co mmi ssion, 
repayable within 15 years beginning on April 15, 1 958 (March 25, 1955) . 

India. The agreement with the Indian Government for a loan of 
$10,000,000 to the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India (see 13974 A) was signed on March 14. 

Norway. A loan of $25,000,000 to Norway, to be used to buy 
capital equipment for Norwegian economic development, was 
announced on Apnl 19. In addition, a further $15,000,000 was 
provided by the flotation of Norwegian bonds in the XJ.S market, 
maln-ng a total loan of $40,000,000. 

The International Bank loan, half of which was expected to be 
made in pounds sterling and Dutch guilders, was for 20 years at 
3i per cent interest p.a., plus 1 per cent p.a. co mm ission. Of the 
total, $5,000,000 will be amortized on a half-yearly basis from 
November, 1960 to May, 1962, and the remaimng $20,000,000 from 
November, 1965, i.e., shortly after the 10-year bonds of the public 
Issue have reached final maturity 

The bond issue, which was ofiered by an underwriting group of 
30 investment firms and banks in the XJ.S.A., was divided by 
maturities as fohows . $2,500,000 of 3-year 3| per cent bonds; 
$2,500,000 of 4-year per cent ; $2,500,000 of 5-year 3J per cent; 
and $7,500,000 10-year Sinking Fund 4i per cent, due April 15, 1965. 

Peru. $18,000,000 to the Peruvian Government to help finance 
the second stage of the Quiroz-Piura irrigation project, by which 
125,000 acres of land will be brought into cultivation for the first 
time for the production of food crops and pasture for local con- 
sumption, and of long staple cotton for export. The Manufacturers 
Trust Company and the New York Trust Company participated to 
the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $496,000. 
Terms : 3i per cent p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commisaion, 
repayable within 25 years beginutog on Sept. 15, 1959 (April 5, 1J55). 

$2 500,000 to the Oompama Nactonal de Cemento Portland del 
Norte, jg.A., a private company, to help finance the construction of 
a cement plant at Paoasmayo to Northern Peru. The loan was 
guaranteed by the Peruvian Government ; the Manufacturers Trust 
Company participated to the loan, without the International Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $310,000. Terms : Sf per cent p.a. 
Interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. oommissioii, repayable within 15 years 
starting on May 1, 1958 (April 20, 1955), 

Loan repayments were as follows : 

Fraq. The Iraqi Government announced on Jan, 3 that it had 
cancelled the unused balance ($6,500,000) of the 15-year loan of 
$12 800,000 made by the International Bank on June 15, 1950 (see 
11593 A), while on March 25 the Bank announced that the Iraqi 
Government had repaid, more than 10 years m advance, the out- 
standing balance of $6,300,000. It was stated that Iraq’s financial 
position had so improved since the time the loan was made that the 
Government was assuTmug the entire coat of the flood control system 
lor which the loan had been intended. 

Netherlands. The Netherlands Government informed the Bank 
on Jan. 20 that it would shortly redeem a further $50,472,000 and 


12,017,500 Belgian francs of the outstanding balance of the 
$195,000,000 reconstruction loan received in 1947 ; the outstanding 
portion of the loan would thus be reduced to $85,517,000. 

It was announced on March 21 that a s^mdicate of Canadian 
mvestment dealers and banks, headed by \^ood, Gundy, and 
Co. Ltd., IDominion Securities Corp. Ltd,, and A. E, Ames and 
Co. Ltd., were offering, on behalf of the International Bank, 
a new issue of Can. $15,000,000 Si per cent 10-year Canadian 
Dollar Bonds at 99 per cent; the bondt would mature on 
April 1, 1965, but the Bank would have the option of redeeming 
the bonds before maturity at premiums rangmg up to 2 per cent. 
This was the Bank’s third pubhc issue of bonds m Canada. 

The Charter of the proposed International Fmanee Corpora- 
tion was sent to prospective member-Govemments on April 15 
for their consideration and legislative or other action if they 
decided to jom Its mam provisions are summarized below : 

Purposes. The Corporation would encourage the growth of pro- 
ductive private enterprises, particularly m the less developed areas of 
the world, by mvestmg m undertakings itself where sufficient private 
capital was not available on reasonable terms, by seelnng to recruit 
private capital and to find experienced management, and by generally 
creating conditions which would stimulate the flow of investment. 

Membership. The Corporation would be open to all members of 
the International Bank. 

Capital. The authorized capital would be $100,000,000, paid to 
gold or U S. dollars and subscribed by members m amounts pro- 
portionate to their subscriptions to the capital of the International 
Bank The U.S.A. would be the laigest subscriber, with $35,168,000, 
and the U K. the next largest, with $14,400,000. 

Establishment. The Corporation would come into being when at 
least 30 Governments had subscribed at least $75,000,000 of its capital 

Affiliation with the Bank. The Corporation would be afiShated 
with the International Bank in the following ways : 

ia) membership to the Bank would be a prerequisite of membership 
in the Corporation ; 

(5) each Governor of the Bank representing a Government which 
jomed the Corporation would become a member of the Board of 
Govemors of the new Corporation ; 

(c) the Corporation’s Board of Directors would be composed of 
those Executive Directors of the Bank who represented at least one 
Government which joined the Corporation. 

(d) the President of the International Bank, who is chairman of 
the Bank’s Executive Directors, would also be chairman of the 
Corporation’s Board of Directors. 

The Corporation would, however, be a separate entity ; its assets 
would be kept entirely separate from those of the Bank , and it 
would be prohibited from borrowing from the Bank, 

Management. The Corporation would have its own President, 
who would be appointed by its Board of Directors on the nommation 
of the chairman and, subject to the policy direction of the Board 
and the chairman, would be responsible for the conduct of the 
Corporation’s husmess. The Corporation, whose prmcipal office 
would be in Washington, would be able to make use of the experience 
and personnel of the Bank, for whose services it would pay. 

Method of Operation. The Corporation would make its invest- 
ments without governmental guarantee. It would be authorized to 
make both fixed-interest loans and investments of other kmds, but 
would not be authorized to mvest to capital stock or to assume 
responsibility for managmg the enterprises m which it invested. 
Investments might be made in any kmd of productive enterprise 
but the main emphasis was likely to be m the mdustrial sphere. In 
addition to its financing operations, the Corporation would serve as 
a clearing house to bring together mvestment opportunities, private 
capital, and experienced management 

Sale of Securities. The Corporation would seek to revolve its 
funds by selling its mvestments to private mvestors whenever It 
could appropriately do so on satisfactory terms. It would be 
authorized to raise additional funds by selling its own obligations 
to the market, but it was not expected to do so m its early years. 

Status of Investment Entetprises. Enterprises m which the Cor- 
poration invested would not, by reason of that investment, have 
any special status under domestic laws and regulations. 

Transfer of Earnings. Although the Corporation would have 
substantially the same privileges and immunities as the International 
Bank, its Charter would not exempt it from applicable foreign 
exchange regulations on the transfer of earnings and on repayments 
of capital on its investments ; in this respect, therefore, it would be 
to the same position as private investors generally. 

On March 1 1 the International Bank announced the setting-up 
of an Economic Development Institute, which would serve as 
a staff college where senior government officials from the Bank’s 
member-countries could study the formulation and administra- 
tion of development programmes. The cost of running the 
Institute during the two-year peiiod begmning July 1, 1955, 
would be borne half by the Bank itself and half by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Ford Foundation, each of whom 
had made available $85,000. The Director of the Institute 
would be Professor A. K, Caimeross, who had been granted 
leave of absence from his post as Director of the Department 
of Social and Economic Research at the University of Glasgow, 
(International Bank, Washington - Times - Fmancial Times) 

(Prev. rep, 13984 A,) 
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APRIL 30— MAY 7, 1955 

A. "WESTERN GERMANY, — Parliamentary Ratifica- 
tion of Paris and Saar Agreements, - Social Democratic 
Opposition. - Tlie Paiilsldrclie Manifesto, - Free Demo- 
cratic Opposition to Saar Agreement, 

Western Germany completed the ratification of the Pans 
agreements providmg for her entry into the Western European 
Union and NATO, and also the Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar, on March 24, when President Heuss signed the 
Bills authonzmg ratification. The debates in the Bundestag^ 
however, were marked by bitter hostility on the part of the 
Social Democrats, who argued that German ratification of the 
agreements and her rearmament at the present juncture would 
prejudice the prospects of her reunification, and who also 
attacked the Saar agreement as unconstitutional. There was 
equally strong opposition to the Saar agreement on the part 
of the Free Democrats, the maj'ority of whom voted against it, 
leading to an internal dispute m that party and endangering 
Dr. Adenauer’s coahtion Government. 

In all there were four Bills, covering (1) the convention for 
the ending of the occupation regime and the restoration of 
German sovereignty ; (2) the convention for the future 

stationing of foreign armed forces on Federal territory ; (3) the 
agreements on the Federal Republic’s entry into the Western 
European Union and NATO ; and (4) the Franco-German 
agreement on the Saar. 

The Federal Government had approved the Bills on Nov. 19, 
1954, but whereas the first tliree were endorsed by all Cabinet 
members, that covering the Saar agreement received only 
15 votes, the four Ministers belonging to the Free Democrats 
(Dr. Blucher, the Vice-Chancellor ; Dr. Neumayer, the Minister 
of Justice ; Dr. Preusker, the Minister of Housing ; and Dr. 
Herman Schafer, Minister without Portfoho), as well as Herr 
Jakob Kaiser, the Christian Democratic Minister for All- 
German Affairs, voting against it. The two Ministers repre- 
senting the AU-German Bloc (the Refugee Party), Professor 
Oberlander and Herr Waldemar Kraft, voted with the majority, 
but expressed certam reservations. 

A statement issued after the Cabmet meeting:, with the approval 
of all Mimsters, said that the Cabmet had proceeded with the Bill 
on the Saar a^eement on the assumption that the other Powers 
represented on the Council of :Ministers of the Western European 
XJmon would be “ready to accept the esecntive orders and regulations 
which the Federal Government considers necessary for the apphcation 
of the a^eement in practice.’* 

In the preamble to the ratification Bills the Federal Government 
mamtamed that the Saar territory continued to belong legally to 
Germany as it had been withm the German frontiers on Dec. 31, 
1937, though it would be given a “temporary European status" 
under the present agreement The latter, however, “ only establishes 
certam principles, and therefore requires completion and detailed 
directives on the practical implementation of these principles ” 

First Reading in Bundestag. 

The first reading of the Bills in the Bundestag took place on 
Dec. 15-16, 1954 An attempt by Dr, Adenauer on Dec. 13 
to persuade Herr Ollenhauer, the Social Democratic leader, 
that it would be m the best interests of the coxmtry to conclude 
a truce before the first xeadmg failed, Herr Ollenhauer having 
reafiixmed in a speech to the Social Democratic executive on 
the previous day that the party would use every means at its 
disposal to upset Dr. Adenauer’s pohcy of bringing Germany 
into the Western alliance. 

Dr. Adenauer, speaking during the debate, pointed out the 
advantages which the Paris agreements would bring to the Federal 
Bepubhc, and claimed that m their present form they eontamed 
substantial improvements over the Bonn conventions of 1952 by 
giving the Federal Republic more sovereignty and putting the 
stationing of Allied forces on Federal territory on a free contractual 
basis. The decision to admit the Federal Repubho into NATO, he 
said, was a decisive step on the road to Germany’s remtegration 
into the oommumty of free nations and involved important political 
consequences “ Ail the member-States," Dr. Adenauer contmued, 

have adopted the declaration made by the three Western Powers m 
which the Federal Repubhc is reoogmzed as the only German Govem- 
ment freely and legitimately constituted, and therefore entitled to 
speaJic for Germany as the representative of the German nation in 
International affairs. In this declaration the achievement of a fully 
free and united Germany is proclaimed to be a fundamental goal of 
their policy. The Federal Government acknowledges this declaration 
with special gratitude. The most important group of States m the 
free world has now identified itself with the basic aim of German 
poUoy." 

The Chancellor expressed his readiness for Bast-West negotiations, 
but gave it as his opinion that there could be no hope of their success 
until the Paris agreements had been ratified, so placing the Federal 
Republic within the Western community. He added that the Soviet 


Union was now “ trying by overt and hidden methods to prevent 
the West from consolidating its newly-fcpi^jiL unity,’* and that “ until 
this unity has been fully establifitie(|i we qt9^Ss:p^t new and perhaps 
dangerous stratagems." 

On the Saar agreement Dr Adenauer declared that it was essential 
to resolve the Saar question, which, like a mountain barrier, has 
blocked good Franco-German illations.” He mamtamed that the 
agreement guaranteed fundamental political rights and liberties, 
and that this guarantee was not affected by the provision which 
forbade attempts to change the regime until the conclusion of a 
peace treaty The proposed Saar statute, he declared, rested on a 
European foundation, in that it was linked with Western European 
Union and contained guarantees by the other European Powers, 
however, it did not create “ a European territory m the sense of the 
Natera plan " and provided no new temtonal attachment for the 
Saar, reserving this question instead to the peace treaty. 

Continuing, he said that the Saar agreement still required to be 
completed and supplemented in many respects, and pomted out that 
his interpretation differed from that eontamed m the exposd des mMtjs 
of the Ihench Government which accompanied the ratification Bill 
laid before the French Parliament The French Government’s 
mterpretation, he contended, “ in some important points not only 
departs from the text of the agreement, but also does not correspond 
to the general mtentions and objectives of the two parties.” In order 
to clarify “ these obvious differences of opinion ” qmckly and 
effectively he thought it appropriate to get in touch with M. Mendds- 
France, hut should this contact fail to produce an agreement he 
would propose to the French Prime !Mmister that they “ request the 
American and British Governments to clarify the differences of 
opinion in jomt discussions with the French and Federal Govern- 
ments so that these differences will not block the implementation 
of the agreement.” He added that “ m these conversations it would 
also be expedient to discuss the functions of the Saar Commissioner, 
the arrangements for the referendum, the necessary arbitration 
procedure, and the safeguarding of the fundamental pohtical rights 
of the Saar population.” 

Herr Ollenhauer accused the Chancellor of having put rearmament 
before reunification, and declared that the Social Democrats would 
accept no share of responsibility for the nsk that once the treaties 
were ratified negotiations for reunification would become impossible. 
As regards the Saar agreement, Herr Ollenhauer said that the Social 
Democrats fully understood that any solution of the Saar question 
was bound to be a compromise, but asserted that the present arrange- 
ment was “ not even that ” and was “ simply the pnee which the 
Federal Repubhc haa to pay for French agreement to German 
membership of NATO.” A Saar settlement was necessary, he 
declared, to remove an obstacle to good relations, but such a settle- 
ment must he based upon equality and the present agreement did 
not meet this condition. 

Dr- Debler, leader of the Free Democrats, supported Dr Adeuauer’s 
stand on the question of Germany’s rearmament and entry mto 
the Western alliance, and said that while talks with the Soviet Union 
for the reunification of Germany were essential, when and how they 
should be held was a tactical question for the Government. As 
regards the Saar agreement, however. Dr. Dehler mamtamed that 
his party was not able to vote for it m its present form, though they 
hoped that them objections to it would have been met by the tune 
the agreements came up for second reading. 

During the contmued debate on Deo. 16 there were heated 
exchanges between Dr. Adenauer and two leading Social Democratic 
speakers. Dr. Mommer and Professor Carlo Sch m id, who questioned 
him about the precise course which his discussions with M. Mendes- 
France had taken in October and about the precise nature of the 
pressure which, they alleged, the French Prime Hmister tad brought 
to obtam the Chancellor’s signature to the Saar agreement. In reply. 
Dr. Adenauer demed that M. Mend^-France had used any threats 
or that the German signature to the Saar agreement had been 
demanded as a condition of French signature to the other treaties. 
M, M!end6s-Fran.ce, he said, had smiply intimated that he would 
have difficulty in gettmg a majority for the other treaties without 
the Saar agreement. He admitted, In reply to further questioning, 
that the French Cabmet had put pressure on M. Mendfes-France, but 
pomted out that this did not mean there there had been any pressure 
from M. Mendds-France on him. 1?rofessor Schmid (who during the 
Adenauer - Mend^s-Franoe negotiations was m Pans as one of the 
German party representatives — see 13815 A) then asked a series of 
further questions about the order of events there, m an attempt to 
embarrass the Chancellor, who eventualiy broke off the exchange. 

Earlier, Professor Baade (Social Democrat) mamtamed that General 
Gruenther had stated that the task of German forces m the Western 
alliance would be “ to shield the Allied troops m Europe,” which 
meant that “ German forces are destmed to protect not their homeland 
but foreign troops.” Dr. Adeimuer later said that he had urgently 
telephoned General Gruenther and had established that the Generffi 
had said something very differeiLt, namely, that the Allied air forces 
urgently needed strengtherimg, that their land forces were not yet 
strong enough to act as a shield behind which reserves could be 
mobilized, and that this was one of the reasons why a German 
contribution was needed. The Chancellor also replied to Social 
Democratic remarks about a “ conflict of conscience ” over rearma- 
ment, and said : “ I also have conflicts of conscience. Do you 
thiTiir that I myself, who cannot be suspected of nulitanam, did not 
also suffer m having to mtroduoe these measures. But I came to 
the conclusion that if a German contribution to defence were not 
made we fifty milli on Germans and the eighteen million Germans 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain would fall into slavery If there 
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were •war it would take place on our soil. Our men. women, and 
children would be annihilated and our cities, villages, and countifyside 
turned into a desert as in Korea.” 

Dr. Becker, for the Free Democrats, strongly denounced the Saar 
agreement ; he described the proposed referendum as ** a tnck,” 
the political freedoms provided for by it as “ scanty,” and the term 
‘ European ’ as “ a misuse of words.” Herr Freiboth (Refugee Party) 
also objected to the Saar agreement m its present form, especially 
to the proposed referendum, which, he argued, gave the Saar popula- 
tion no more than the opportumty to say ‘*yes or no'* to a “ready- 
made solution,” though he indicated that his party was not unanimous 
in its rejection of the agreement. 

At the end of the debate the Bundestag rejected by 236 votes 
to 153, with three abstentions, a Social Democratic motion 
demanding that consideration of the Pans agreements should be 
deferred until immediate negotiations had taken place between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union for the reunification 
of Germany ; it was, however, remarked in the Press that 
100 members of the coahtion parties did not take part in 
the vote. 

The Bundestag then passed the first readmg of the Paris 
agreements and decided, agamst the votes of the Social 
Democrats, to pass them on to the appropriate committees for 
further study. It also referred to the committees two Social 
Democratic motions, (a) one to request the Government to 
establish more clearly the political liberties in the Saar under 
the Franco-German agreement, and to notify the French 
Government that any attempt to subject political parties and 
the Press to any political restrictions would be regarded as 
contravening the statute of the Council of Europe and the 
European Convention on Human Rights ; (b) the other 

describing the peaceful reunification of Germany as the fore- 
most task of German policy, and demandmg early four-Power 
negotiations with the aim of holding free elections throughout 
Germany. The Social Democrats had proposed that these 
resolutions be adopted light away, and the decision to pass 
them on to the Bundestag committees was taken against their 
votes, and, m the case of the resolution on the Saar agreement, 
also agamst the votes of a number of Free Democrats led by 
Dr. Dehler. 

Herr OUenhaiicr's Letter to Dr. Adenauer. - The German 
Manifesto. - Trade Union Appeal. 

A grave warning against the immediate ratification of the 
Paris agreements was sent by Herr OUenhauer to Dr. Adenauer 
on Jan. 24, following the Soviet declaration on Germany issued 
on Jan. 15 in which the Soviet Government expressed its 
readiness to “ normalize ” its relations with the German 
Federal Repubhc on condition that the Paris agreements were 
not ratified (see 14027 A). Herr OUenhauer’s letter was worded 
as follows : 

“ The German people stand at a decisive pomt m post-war history. 
The vote m the Federal legislature on the Paris agreements, the 
mam point of which is the raismg of German forces withm the 
framework of West European Union and NATO, is of fateful signific- 
ance for the future of the whole German people. We are convinced 
that the acceptance of these agreements will lead to an ominous 
hardening of the division of Germany. The Federal Parhament, on 
the other hand, has repeatedly declared unanimously that the 
restoration of German unity is the most urgent task of German pohcy. 
The restoration of German unity is only possible through negotiations 
between the four occupation Powers. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union makes it clear that after the 
ratification it will no longer be possible to negotiate on German 
unity. This means that the Federal Repubhc and the so-called 
* German Democratic Repubhc ’ will exist side by side, agamst the 
will of the German people. At the same time tension between East 
and West will be sharpened, and this will bear most heavily on the 
whole German people on this side and. the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Wide sections of the German people beheve that this situation 
makes it imperative that the Federal Repubhc should make every 
possible effort to prevent such a development, for the sake of the 
umty, liberty, and peace of our people . . . The German problem 
cannot be solved by the Government of the Federal Repubhc alone. 
Nor can it be solved by means of negotiations between the 
Federal Republic and Pankow [the Bast German Government]. 
German unity will not come as the result of promises made either by 
the West alone, or the East alone It can only be brought about if 
the Powers in the West and m the East agree on unity in liberty, and 
take without delay all practical measures to put this unification 
into effect . . 

The Social Democratic Party is convmced that all possibilities have 
not yet been exhausted to make a serious attempt to restore German 
unity in liberty through four-Power negotiations before the Paris 
agreements have been ratified- The declaration made by the Soviet 
Government on Jan. 15, 1955, contains proposals about the elections 
to be held in all four zones of Germany and m Berlin which makes 
the prospects for negotiations on this point more hopeful than dunng 
the Berlin Conference. In addition, the Soviet Union agreed in its 
declaration for the first time to international control of the elections. 


. . . Whether the Soviet Union wiE stand by this offer, and whether 
agreement can be reached with the Soviet Umon on an electoral law 
which would be tree m our sense, cannot be judged m advance, but 
can only be clarified in the course of negotiations. The Soviet Umon 
must now be taken at its word. In 1952 we failed to test the 
seriousness of the offer made by the Soviet Umon. We could not 
answer for it to the German people if we committed the same sm of 
omission today 

For this reason the Social Democratic Party of Germany addresses 
to you, Mr Chancellor, the urgent request to take the following steps 
immediately * 

<1) To request the Governments of the U S.A., Great Bntam, and 
France to negotiate with the Government of the Soviet Umon on the 
proposals made in the declaration of the Soviet Government of 
Jan. 15, 1955. 

(2) To couple this request to the Governments with the wish that 
such negotiations should be begun before the ratification of the Pans 
agreements 

If this attempt is successful, then the 18 milhon Germans now 
waiting behmd the Iron Curtam will also be able to hve as men m 
freedom and lawfulness A great part of the worry about the freedom 
and peace of the world would be lifted from us, and not only from 
the German people 

You know as well as I do that milli ons of our people are 
watching with growing uneasmess the contmuation of the division 
of Germany The German people will never accept this division. 
Millions of people are filled with horror at the prospect that rearma- 
ment will deepen personal conflicts of conscience and pohtical divisions 
inside the Federal Republic. I beheve that it is impossible for the 
Federal Repubhc to enter on the path of rearmament at a time 
when such deep divisions exist amongst our people. The defence and 
the security of a country must be based upon a commumty of will of 
the people This can only be achieved if at this critical hour we give 
priority to a serious attempt to restore the umty of our nation.” 

Dt. Adenauer replied to Herr OUenliauer’s letter on Jan. 29. 

In his reply he disclosed that the pledge of the Western Allies to 
work for the reunification of Germany was conditional on the 
ratification of the Paris agreements. He warned Herr OUenhauer 
that if, m spite of this conditional pledge, the West German Govern- 
ment were to msist on negotiations it would be met with a categorical 
refusal. Such a demarchef the Chancellor added, would probably 
mean the end of the Paris agreements as weU as the voiding of the 
commitment of the Western Alhes to work for the reunification 
of Germany. 

Dr. Adenauer said that there was nothing fundamentally new in 
the latest proposals of the Soviet Government to negotiate the 
reunification of Germany, and that the Soviet Government had 
undertaken no commitments towards the German people such as 
had been undertaken by the Western Powers. He affirmed that by 
working in co-operation with the Western Powers “ we shaU convince 
the Soviet leaders of our peaceful and constructive intentions so 
that the Soviet Union wiU be ready to negotiate after the ratification 
of the Paris agreements ” 

On the same date (Jan. 29) a “ German Manifesto ” was 
laimched by leading Social Democrats and by representatives of 
the trade unions, the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
the universities, and youth orgamzations, at a meetmg at 
the Paulskirche (St. Paul’s Church) m Frankfurt — a place 
heavy with historical associations for Germans as the seat of 
the abortive German National Assembly of 1848. The meetmg, 
which was attended by about 1,000 people, was addressed by, 
among others, Professor Alfred Weber (the eminent sociologist 
and historian), Herr OUenhauer, Herr Georg Reuter (deputy 
chairman of the German Trade Union Federation), and Dr. 
Hememann (the former Federal Mmister of the Interior and 
a leading advocate of a “ neutralist ” policy). 

The “ German Manifesto,” which was adopted hy the meeting, 
called upon aU Germans for “ firm resistance to the tendencies to a 
final division of our nation which are showing themselves ever more 
strongly.” It said that “ the formation of German armed forces m 
the Federal Republic and m the Soviet zone must extinguish the 
chances of reunification for an indeflmte period and mcrease the 
tension between East and West,” and gave a warning of the “ im- 
measurable responsibihty ” of those who failed to see the danger 
that the ratification of the Paris treaties would close the door to 
German unity “ We appeal to the Bundestag and to the Federal 
Government,” the Manifesto concluded, “ to make every possible 
effort m order that the four ocoupymg Powers shall heed the wiU of 
our nation for unity An understanding on a four-Power agreement 
for reunification must take precedence over the formation of mihtary 
blocs. Conditions acceptable to Germany and to her neighbours can 
and must be found, to assure through the unification of Germany 
that the nations of Europe can hve peacefully together. The Geiman 
people has a right to Its reunification.” 

The meeting was followed by an intense campaign initiated 
hy the Social Democratic Party to collect signatures in support 
of the manifesto, and during February the Social Democrats 
claimed to have obtained a large number of signatures m 
many towns and cities. In reply to this campai^, however, 
Dr. Adenauer held a number of public meetings in Frankfurt, 
Hanover, Hamburg, and other cities, at which he defended the 
Government’s policy on the Paris agreements. 
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A similar appeal for a postponement of the ratification, imtil 
conditions of German reunification had been clarified by 
four-Power negotiations, was made by the national executive 
and the national committee of the German Trade Union 
Federation on Feb. 17, but was rejected by the Federal Govern- 
ment on Feb. 19. The Government’s statement charged the 
trade unions with violatmg their duty of party neutrality, 
accused them of trespassmg on the rights of Parliament, and 
demed that the Federation spoke for its entire membership 
m this question. 

Bundestag: Comtoittee Decisions. 

The foreign affairs committee of the Bundestag approved 
the Pans agreements on West Germany’s entry into NATO 
and the Western European Umon on Feb. 17 by 20 votes to 9 
(Social Democrats). On the same day it approved the Franco- 
German Saar agreement hy 16 votes to 13 (9 Social Democrats, 
3 Free Democrats, and one deputy of the Refugee Party). 

In its report the oominittee mentioned two proposals made hy the 
European security committee of the Bundestag for changes m the 
NATO system of command, wz , (1) that the Federal Repnbhc 
shotild be given a seat on the standmg group of the NATO (at present 
consisting of representatives of Britain, France, and the USA), 
“ m view of the peculiarity of her obhgations for the defence of the 
West ” , (2) that the Bnropean commands of NATO should he 
rearranged so that the whole of the Federal Repnbhc came withm 
one command mstead of being divided as at present between the 
Central European, and the Northern European commands. 

Earlier, on Jan. 26, the legal committee of the Bundestag 
had also approved all the four agreements, that on the 
Saar by 15 votes (Christian Democrats) to 12 (9 Socialists and 
three Free Democrats), with the two members of the Refugee 
Party and the German Party abstaining. The economic 
committee had approved the agreements on Feh. 9 by 21 votes 
to 10, and hy the same majority had passed a resolution 
declaring that rearmament could be carried out without damage 
to the German economy. 


Second and Third Readings in Bundestag. 

The second reading debate lasted from Feb. 24 until the 
early hours of Feb. 27, and later on Feb, 27 (a Sunday) the 
Bundestag completed the third reading, the votmg m the two 
debates being as follows ; 


(1) Protocol on ending of 
occupation regime 

(2) Convention on station- 
ing of foreign forces on 
German territory 

(3) Admission of the Fed- 
eral Republic to 
W.E.U. and NATO 

(4) Saar agreement 


Second reading 

Third reading 

For 

327 

For 

324 

Agamst 

151 

Agamst 

151 

For 

323 

For 

321 

Agamst 

151 

Against 

153 

Abstentions 

4 



For 

315 

For 

314 

Against 

153 

Against 

157 

Abstentions 

9 

Abstentions 

2 

For 

264 

For 

264 

Agamst 

204 

Agamst 

201 

Abstentions 

9 

Abstentions 

9 


Of tbe deputies from Berlin (who bave no substantive vote), II 
voted for the first three BiHs m the second reading, and 11 agamst 
them, whilst in the third readmg 10 each voted for and agamst As 
regards the Saar agreement, the Berlin deputies cast m the second 
readmg six votes for and 14 agamst, with two abstentions, and m the 
third readmg five votes for and 13 agamst, with two abstentions 
Of the Ohnstian. Democrats (including the Christian Social Union), 
most deputies voted in favour of all four Bills, though on the Saar 
agreement Herr Jakob Kaiser, the Federal Mimstor for AU-German 
Affairs, and three other deputies abstained, two voted against, and one 
did not take part m the division. 

The Free Democrats m general voted m favour of the first three 
Bills, hut against the Saar agreement , Dr Blucher, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and six other deputies voted for it, however, and Dr 
Preusker and Dr Schafer abstamed 

The Refugee Party voted for the first three Bills, except for one 
vote agamst and two abstentions on Germany’s entry into WED 
and NATO, but on the Saar agreement most voted agamst and only 
11 for , the latter mcluded Professor Oberiander and Herr Kraft. 

Of the German Party, most deputies accepted all four Bills, 
although one voted against the Saar agreement m the second and 
third readings, whilst two did not take part m the divisions 

The Social Democrats voted %n toto against all four Bills at both 
second and third readings 

In the voting on the Saar agreement there was thus a split 
m the Federal Government. Of the four Ministers representing 
the Free Democrats, Dr. Blucher supported the agreement m 
both readings ; Dx. Neumayer voted agamst it on the second 
readmg and was absent for official reasons on the tluxd readmg ; 
and Dr. Preusker and Dr. Schafer both abstamed on the second 
and third readings. As mentioned above, Herx Kaiser (Christian 
Democrat) also abstamed m both divisions. 

Together with the ratification Bills the Bundestag also passed, 
by large majorities, three declaratory resolutions. 


The fiarst resolution stated that to safeguard and achieve by 
peaceful means the umty of Germany as a State and her freedom 
remains the foremost task of German pohcy ” , recalled the under- 
takings of the W estern Powers to pursue Germany’s reunification ; 
welcomed the resolution of the Council of Europe descnbmg 
Germany’s reunification as one of the most pressing problems of 
European security ; and expressed the hope that the four Powers 
would make every effort to brmg about this reunification. The 
resolution also expressed the view that ‘‘ there can he no peaceful 
co-existence m the world as long as artificially spht countries and 
nations are not reumted,” and demanded early four-Power negotia- 
tions with the aim of electmg an all-German Parhament, adoption 
of an all-German Constitution, and the formation of an ^-German 
Government under international protection. Fmally, it requested 
the eaxhest possible conclusion of a peace treaty and the setting-up 
of a standmg commission consisting of a representative of each of the 
three Western Powers and of the Federal Government, to discuss 
and consider all opportunities which offer themselves for the peaceful 
reunification of Germany, and to work out proposals m order to 
prepare negotiations with the prospect of success ” 

The second resolutioxx stated that m the view of the BuTidesiag 
the Saar agreement did not affect the status of the Saar as a part of 
Germany within her 1937 frontiers, or of its population as a part of 
the German nation. It urged that, as envisaged m Art VI of the 
Saar agreement, tall freedom of expression of political opinion 
should be established m the Saar, together with the unhindered 
pohtical activity of mdividuals, parties, associations, and the Press, 
and that the provisions of the European Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Basic Liberties should he apphed m the Saar 
as bmdmg prmciples- 

The third resolution expressed the deep disappointment of 
the Bundestag that the provisions of the Bonn conventions of 1952 
concemmg former German property abroad had been taken over 
unchanged m the new treaties. It voiced the “ expectation ” that 
free bilateral negotiations would soon he started with the former 
AUjed countries on the return of German property as far as it had 
not been hquidated , that there would be no further liquidation of 
such property abroad , that pre-war German patents and copynghtB 
would be restored , and that former diplomatic and consular property 
of the Reich still held by other countries would be returned. 

The second reading debate, which began with the rejection 
of a Social Democratic motion to remove the Bills from the 
agenda, was agam marked by bitter Social Democratic opposi- 
tion to all the agreements and by heated exchanges between 
the Free Democrats and the Chancellor over the Saar agreement. 

Dr. Mommer, the Social Democratic spokesman, called the Saar 
agreement opportumst ” and its provisions for freedom ** illusory.*’ 
He asserted that the Baden-Baden talks between Dr Adenauer and 
M Mendes-France (see 14000 A) had not brought about a clarifica- 
tion of the differences m the German and French mterpretations, i e., 
between the German view that the agreement should form the 
basis for a return of the Saar to Germany, and the French view that 
the proposed Saar statute was irrevocable. His party would therefore 
only agree to ratification of the Saar agreement if the Bundestag 
accepted an amendment providing for a contractual guarantee of 
complete freedom of expression and political activities m the Saar 
both before and after the plebiscite. 

In reply. Dr. Adenauer denied that the agreement tended to put 
the separation of the Saar from Germany on a permanent basis ; 
recalled that the French, at the talks in Pans last October, had 
demanded German agreement to a definitive settlement m the Saar, 
but that he had refused this , and maintamed that the conditions 
which had eventually been mcorporated in the agreement had been 
approved by the representatives of the parhamentary parties whom 
he had asked to come to Paris for consultation, including Dr. Mommer 
himself (This, however, was strongly denied by the Social Demo- 
crats ) Dr Adenauer went on to say that m 1947 the U.S.A. and 
Britam had pronused France that they would support her claim 
to the Saar when a peace treaty came to be negotiated One thing 
gamed hy the new Saar statute, however, was that, when it entered 
into force, those British and U.S. declarations would be regarded 
SIS disposed of and would faff to the ground 

In conclusion the Chancellor emphasized that both the German 
and the French delegates at the Baden-Baden talks had been in full 
agreement on the fact that there should be complete freedom of 
expression and pohtical actmtiea both before the plebiscite and in 
the subsequent elections, and that this had formed the basis for 
the arrangements mentioned m the ofdcial coimnuniqu6, according 
to which the Saar Commissioner would be entrusted with the apphea- 
tion of Art- VI of the Saar statute and would make his decisions in 
the spirit of the Convention for Human Rights and Basic Liberties. 

The prmcipal spokesman of the Free Democrats, Dr. Becker, 
repudiated the accusation levelled against his party that they 
were splitting the Government coalition by opposing the Saar 
agreement, and retorted that the split was bemg caused by those who 
had deserted the original coalition pohcy on the Saar — ^Dr. 
Adenauer and the Chnstian Democrats After criticizing various 
provisions of the Saar statute. Dr Becker maintamed that it meant 
a separation of the Saar from Germany, accused Dr. Adenauer of 
abandoning German territory and German people, and gave a 
warning that the Sa-ar agreement would mean years of continuing 
discord between Germany and France and would poison rather than 
sohdify Franco- German relations. Declaring that the Free Democrats 
recognized that the war had been lost, he concluded “ We are 
reaffy to pay for that m money and goods, but not m temtoxy and 
citizens ” 
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Dr. Adenauer mimediately interrened expressing Ins ** deep regret ” 
at Dr. Becker^s nationalistic ” speech and denotmcing it as “ the 
worst possible service that could have been rendered to German 
interests,** speeches like Dr. Becker*s, he added, were precisely 
the thing that would make it impossible ever to consohdate friendship 
between the French and the Germans. The Chancellor demed that 
he had abandoned his earher pohcy on the Saar, and deprecated a 
remark by Dr Becker that the Saarlanders had no nght under the 
proposed statute to vote m the plebiscite on whether they wanted to 
return to Germany, join France, or remam mdependent. That, 
Dr. Adenauer declared, had been done deliberately because it was 
most important to leave any territorial settlement to the peace 
treaty ; otherwise the Russians might take advantage of this and 
say that if Germany now agreed to a final settlement concemmg the 
Saar such a permanent settlement should also apply to the temtones 
m the East taken over by Poland and the Soviet Umon. He Ethe 
Chancellor] regretted the position that had ansen in the Saar at 
least as much as any other deputy, but nobody could deal with it 
merely by saying if it is not done m my way I will not eontmue to 
play ** The German desire was to see both M. Grandval [the French 
Amba^ador] and Herr Hoffmann [the Saar Premier] removed 
ficom power, but it was necessary in this respect to trust the Saar- 
landers, who were Germans, to make use of their freedom, and mere 
nationalist speeches would produce no settlement 

Professor Carlo Schmid (Social Democrat) mterrupted the Chancellor 
to whether Ms earlier statement — ^that the U.S A. and Britam 
were prepared to give up their support for the French claim on the 
Saar at the peace treaty negotiations — ^rested on firm assurances, or 
whether it was merely a deduction of the Chancellor’s own Dr. 
Adenauer replied that it was an intimation he had received from a 
competent quarter ; he had no documents setting it out, nor, when 
an intimation came from such a quarter, did he deem it proper to 
ask for it in writing. 

Herr Erler (Social Democrat) declared that in the age of the 
hydrogen bomb it was no longer a question of orgamzmg defence, 
but of preventing war altogether, and that it was wrong to start 
world disarmament by begmnmg to rearm the Federal Repuhhc- 
He thought that the balance of power would remain unchanged, no 
matter whether the German military potential was being divided 
between the two Power blocs or whether it belonged to none of the 
blocs, and said that the only possible pohcy for a reunited Germany 
was to keep out of one-sided mihtary alhances altogether. Germany’s 
reunification was dependent on a relaxation df the present tension 
between the Great Powers, but it could only be achieved if a unified 
Germany became “ neither a Soviet satellite nor an American 
training ground ” Replying to Herr Brier, Dr. Adenauer declared 
that the Federal Government could work much more effectively for 
world disarmament after the Federal Repubhc had regained her 
sovereignty, and also reiterated that unless Western Germany was 
a member of NATO she would become a battlefield in the event of war. 

During the third reading debate Herr OUenhauer annonnced that 
the Opposition would refuse to co-operate with the Chancellor m 
his foreign pohcy even after the agreements were ratified. The 
debate also brought about a heated reply by Dr. Dehler, the leader 
of the Free Democrats, to Dr. Adenauer’s intervention after Dr. 
Becker’s speech during the second reading debate. Attackmg Dr. 
Adenauer for his reproof of Dr. Becker, Dr. Dehler declared . If 
a member is not to be allowed to express Ms honest convictions I 
Will take no further part in pohtics. Rarely have a man and a cause 
been treated so unjustly as Dr. Becker in the cause of the German 
Saar. It almost appears that the United States insists on the view 
that Dr. Adenauer is the only paladin of democracy among the 
German people, and that when he is gone only a crowd of uncontrolled 
nationalists will remam This is not a basis for common work m the 
coalition,” On the Saar agreement itself Dr DeMer reiterated that 
it amounted to the giving up of the Saar by Germany ; that France 
had manoeuvred Germany mto a comer; and that the proposed 
plebiscite was “ a farce ” which would never brmg the Saar back 
to Germany. 

Bundesrat Approval and Enactment. 

The Bundesrat approved the Bill to restore German 
sovereignty on March IS. It also decided without a formal 
vote to accept the two BiUs concerning the entry of Western 
Germany into W.E.U. and NATO, and the convention on the 
stationmg of AUied troops on Federal territory, and rejected 
a proposal to hand the Bill on the Saar agreement over to the 
mediating committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 

Herr Kaisen, President of the Bremen Senate, recommended m 
his capacity as rapporteur of the foreign affairs committee that both 
Bills be approved, though he mentioned ” serious anxiety and 
doubts ” felt about the Saar agreement. The case for the Opposition 
was put hy Dr* Zinn, the OMef Mimster of Hesse, who, proposing 
rejection of the Bills, expressed the view that the publication of the 
Yalta documents in the U-S.A. had shown that the Western Powers 
as well as the Soviet Union favoured the division of Germany, and 
declared ; " We have the oppressive feeling that the aim of Yalta 
will now he realized.” As r^ards the Saar agreement, he proposed 
handing tMs over to the mediatmg committee of the two Houses. 

In the final voting, seven Lander (North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Bavaria, Baden-Wuxttemherg, Schleswig-Holstem, Rhineland- 
Palatinate, Hamburg and Bremen) with a total of 29 votes 
were in favour of the Bill restoring sovereignty, agamst Lower 
Saxony and Hesse with nine. 


The proposal to make over the Saar agreement to the 
mediatmg committee was opposed by five Lander (North 
RhmeAVestplialia, Baden-Wurttemberg, Schleswig-Holstem, 
Rhmeland-Palatmate, and Hamburg) vath 21 votes and 
supported by four (Lower Saxony, Bavaria, Hesse, and 
Bremen) with 17 votes, and was thus rej'ected. 

Three declarator^’’ resolutions similar to those approved by 
the Bundestag were also adopted. 

The first one appealed for negotiations on the return of pre-war 
German assets abroad, whilst the second one looked forward to early 
four-Power negotiations on the reumfication of Germany The third 
resolution referred to the Saar agreement m terms smular to the 
Bundestag resolution. It added, however, a demand that the people 
of the Saar should retam the nght to support the return of the Saar 
to Germany at the peace treaty negotiations, and should not be sub- 
jected to further “ police State methods ” ; that all parties in the Saar 
should be allowed a fair share of Press and radio facilities ; and that 
the Saar taxpayers’ money should not be used for p olitical propaganda 

Dr. Adenauer, who attended the debate of the Bundesrat^ 
afterwards expressed his satisfaction over the conclusion of 
the parliamentary proceedings, and declared that Germany’s 
approval of the Pans agreements had “ laid the ghosts of 
Yalta and Potsdam.” 

Earlier, on March 9, the Social Democrats had announced 
that they would file a petition with the Federal Constitutional 
Court to challenge the validity of the Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar. Their petition was sent to the Court on Slarch 18 
immediately after the approval of the agreements by the 
Bundesrat. 

President Heuss nevertheless signed the legislation ratifying 
all the agreements on March 24. 

In view of his support for the Saar agreement, contrary to 
the official decision of his party to oppose it, Dr. Blucher 
submitted his resignation from the Government to Dr. 
Adenauer on Feb. 28, whilst the Free Democrat’s attitude in 
this matter, and the bitter attacks made by Dr. Dehler on the 
Chancellor during the closmg stages of the debate, caused a 
crisis withm the Government coalition. However, at a meeting 
of the parliamentary party and the national executive of the 
Free Democrats on March 8-9 it was decided that the party 
should stay m the coalition, though Dr. Dehler’s strong stand 
against the Saar agreement was fully approved. After talks 
on March 21, first with Dr. Dehler, and then with Dr. Blucher, 
Dr. Adenauer, who had earlier intimated that he was not 
prepared to drop Dr. Blucher from the Cabinet, informed him 
officially on April 4 that he had decided not to accept his 
resignation. — (Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung - Frankfurter 
Rundschau - Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Welt der Arbeit, 
Cologne) (Prev. rep. 13861 A ; 13869 A ; 14126 C ; 

14027 A ; 14000 A.) 

A. NORTH \ 1 ETNAM-INDL\- BURMA. -—M. Pimm 
Van-Dongfs Visits to India and Burma. 

M. Pham Van-Dong, Deputy Premier and Foreign Mimster 
of North Vietnam, visited Delhi from April 8-11 before attendmg 
the Asian-Afncan conference at Bandung, and had a series of 
talks with the Indian Prime Mmister, Mr. Nehru. 

A joint communique issued on April 10 expressed the firm resolve 
of the two Governments to respect and seek to implement the Geneva 
agreements ; stated that they were agreed on the importance of 
free elections and the achievement of the unity of Vietnam ; and 
reafOrmed their behef that good neighbo’urly relations and respect 
and tolerance for one another between Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
m accordance with the principles of the Geneva agreements and 
Panch Shila (i.e the five prmciples of peaceful co-existence already 
subsorxhed to by India, Communist Chma, Burma, North Vietnam, 
and Yugoslavia) would serve to promote a pohtical settlement m 
Indo-China and further the cause of peace m South-East Asia.” 

After leaving Delhi M. Pham Van-Dong visited Rangoon 
for talks with the Burmese Premier, U Nu. A communique 
issued on April 13 stated that they were agreed that more 
efforts should be made to promote the “ five principles,” and 
reaffirmed their support for the Geneva agreements. — (Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (14037 A ; 13890 A*) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA. •— New Members of Federal 
Executive Council. - New Chief of Staff of Armed Forces. 

The Yugoslav National Assembly elected on April 24 three 
new members of the Federal Executive Council, viz., Colonel- 
General Peko Dapcevich (Chief of Staff), M. Milentije Popovich 
(chairman of the Assembly’s economic committee) and M. 
Vehmir Sioj'nich (Secretary of the Assembly). 

On May 3 it was announced that President Tito had appointed 
Lieut.-General Ljubo Vuckovich, deputy Chief of Staff* of the 
Armed Forces, to succeed Colonel- General Dapcevich as Chief 
of Staff. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (12813 A ; 12987 C.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — President EisenEower’s 
Message to Congress on Foreign Aid, 1955-56. - Proposed 
Asian Economic Development Fund. - Creation of 
International Co-operation Administration. 


President Eisenhower sent to Congress on April 20 his 
foreign aid message for the year July 1955 - June 1956^ in 
which he recommended allocations totalling 83,580,000,000, 
the bulk of which would be for Asian countries. The proposed 
diAUSion of the allocations was as follows : 

Economic aid . , . . . $712,500,000* 

Contingency fund . . . . . 100,000,000 

Defence support (especially Asia) . . 1,000,300,000 

Military assistance . . . . . . l,717,200,000t 

* Comprising S200,000,000 for the establishment of a President's 
Fimd for Asian Economic Development (see below); $175,500,000 
for special programmes ; $172 000,000 for teclmical assistance pro- 
grammes ; and $165,000,000 for development assistance f Including 
$500,000,000 to cover expected losses on present military assistance 
programmes. 


In his message the President said that he considered the 
programme to be an indispensable part of a realistic and 
enlightened national policy. “ The programme he stated, 
“ reflects the greatly improved conditions in Europe and 
provides for the critical needs of Asia. It encourages private 
overseas investment and private enterprise abroad, fosters an 
increase in co-operative effort, emphasizes loans rather than 
grants.’* Extracts from the message are given below. 

Aid to Europe. No economic aid was proposed for the origmal 
Marshall Plan countries m Western Europe, the President said, as 
these countries were capable of meeting current defence targets 
without such support. In Spain and Yugoslavia, however, defence 
programmes could be successful only if their economic base was 
further strengthened, and new appropriations were needed to 
continue U.S. co-operation with them. The special circumstances of 
Berlin also required contmued support. 


Aid to Asia.- Proposed Econoroic Development Fund. The unmediate 
threats to world security and stability were now centred m Asia, 
and the maior part of the funds now requested would be used to meet 
the threat there. Now was the time, the message said, for accelerated 
development of the nations along the vast arc of free Asia, which 
extends from the Kepublio of Korea and Japan to the Middle East 
The major responsibility for this development must necessarily lie 
with the countries themselves and foreign capital and foreign 
aid could at best only launch or stimulate the process of creating 
dynamic economies. In this hght,” the President declared, “ the 
Umted States has the capacity, the desire, the concern to take the 
lead m fnendly help for free Asia.** It was clear that most of the 
nations of free Asia preferred to quicken their co-operative march 
towards these objectives through the Colombo Plan; the U S.A. 
welcomed this initiative, and as a member of the Colombo Plan 
would contmue to work in strengthening its co-operative efforts 

Announcmg the proposed estabhshment of a President’s Fund for 
Asian Economic Development, President Eisenhower suggested that 
** the maximum return ** could be achieved if $200,000,000 were set 
aside for it, with broad rules enacted by Congress for its use through 
loans and grants, and with adequate latitude to meet changing 
circumstances and to take advantage of constructive opportunities *’ 
** To help assure the most effective use of these fxmds,” he added, 
** appropriation should he available for use over a period of 
years. Wisdom and economy in their use cannot he achieved through 
speed. A small, firm, annual commitment may prove m many 
instances to be the most fruitful method 

With regard to military aid the President said that because of 
the contmuing threat of aggression and subversion m Asia, a large 
part of the amounts requested under this heading was for building 
and maintaining the defences of America’s allies there, mcluding the 

substantial costs ** of maantaining and improvmg the defences of 
the Chinese Nationahst Government on Formosa, and the provision 
of military equipment and supplies for Korea 

Middle East and Africa. The contmuing tension between the 
Arab States and Israel handicapped aJl the countries m the Middle 
East. The USA. should continue to work with the Governments 
and peoples of both sides to improve their economic status and 
accelerate their progress towards lasting peace between them. U.S 
co-operation was beginning to bring results, particularly m the 
development of water resources 

In Africa the long-range effect of U.S. co-operation was extremely 
sigmfllcant** The oontment and its resources, the progress of its 
people, and their relationship to the free world wore of growing 
importance 

Latin America. The US teohmoal aid programme m this area 
should he intensified The programmes had proved their high value 
in many of the republics, and no mternatxonal programmes had 
ever had such widespread welcome and support 

Co-operation with U.N. Agencies. The U S programmes were not 
m any manner a substitute for U.N, action in similar fields Every 
instance of effective measures taken through the UN. on a human 
problem,” the President declared, “ improves the ultimate prospect 
of peace in the world. Therefore I strongly recommend that the 
U N Technical Assistance Programme . . he supported in a contmu- 
ing and adequate manner The XJ.N Clnldren’s Fund has carried 
out an especially appealing and significant work. We have done our 
fuE share to make this work possible. We should continue to do so.” 


Surplus Agxicaltaral Products. The President explained that, 
based on the past two years’ experience, three-quarters of the 
appropriations requested would be immediately spent within the 
U.S A for commodities, services, machinery, and other items As 
far as feasible, the commodities would include food, cotton, eoal, 
and other goods “ for which our capacity or surplus supply most 
readily matches requirements,” Some $350,000, DUO of agncuitural 
products were expected to be used m 1955-56, and this meluded 
“ a significant export ” of major surplus crops Shipments under the 
Mutual Security programme would be m addition to, but co-ordinated 
with, sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 
under the Agncuitural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

Further details of the division of U.S. aid were given on 
May 3 by Senator Lyndon Johnson (Democrat), majority^ leader 
m the Senate, after a conference at the MTiite House. 

The largest allocations would be to South Korea { $460,000,000) 
and Vietnam ($425,000,000), m both cases almost exclusively for 
military assistance. Including economic aid, the figures mentioned 
for other Asian countries were : Nationahst China ($102,000,000), 
Pakistan ($92,000,000), India ($85,000,000), Siam ($45,500,000), the 
Philippines ($28,500,000) Indonesia ($8,000,000), Afghanistan 
($2,000,000), Japan ($1,000,000). Aid to the Near East and Africa 
included $70,000,000 to Turkey, $45,000,000 to Persia, and 
$15,000,000 to Greece. 

On April 16 the President had announced, in a letter to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, that he intended to issue 
an Executive Order, effective from June 30, transferring the 
functions of the Foreign Operations Administration to a new 
senu-autonomous organization viuthin the State Department, 
to be called the International Co-operation Administration. 
It was annoimced from the WTnte House on April 30 that Mr. 
John Holhster, a lawyer from Cmcmnatti, would he nominated 
by the President on July 1 as head of the I.C.A. — (New Y'ork 
Times - New York Herald Tnbxme) (Prev. rep. 13786 B.) 

B. LITERATURE. — ^Book Selections, March and April. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States 

and France during March and April axe given below : 

Great Britain. Bacchelli, Riccardo — " Nothmg New under the 
Sun.” (The final volume of The Mill on the JPo,) Translated from 
the Itahan (Hutchmson, 15s ) 

Bowen, Ehzaheth — ” A World of Love.” (Cape, lOs 6d.) 

Brown, R. Douglas — ” The Battle of Onchel Down ” (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d ) 

“ Called Up.” The Personal Experiences of 16 National Servicemen 
told by themselves- (Allan Wingate, 10s. 6d.) 

Chapman, Guy — ” The Dreyfus Case : A Reassessment.” (Rupert 
Hart-Davies, 25s ) 

Graves, Robert — ” The Greek Myths ” (Pengum Books, two 
volumes, 3s 6d. each ) 

Greave, Peter — The Second Miracle : The True Story of a 
Leper.” (Chatto & Windus, 12a. 6d.) 

Kuhn, Herbert — On the Track of Prehistoric Man ” Translated 
from the German. (Hutchinson, 21s ) 

Maemillan, Gerald — “ Honours for Sale ; The Strange Case of 
Maundy Gregory.” (Bichaxds Press, 16s.) 

Pear. T. H. — ” English Social Differences.” (Allen & Unwin, 18s.) 

Phillips, Wendell — Qataban and Sheba. Exploring Ancient 
Kingdoms on the Biblical Spice Routes of Arabia.” (Victor Gollancz, 
21s) 

Silhtoe, Sir Percy — Cloak without Dagger,” The Memoirs of 
the former Director-General of M.I 5. (Cassell, 15s.) 

Verney, John — Going to the Wars.” (Cofiins, 12s, 6d,) 

United States. Bishop, Jim— The Day Lincoln was Shot.” 
(Harper, New York, $3.75 ) 

Hallinan, Nancy — ” Rough Wmds of May.” (Harper, New York, 
$3.95.) 

Irvme, William — Apes, Angels, and Victorians ” (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, $5.00 ) 

Lippmann, Walter — The Puhhc Philosophy.” (Little, Brown Sc. 
Co , Boston, $3 50.) 

Taylor, Telford—"* Grand Inquest . The Story of Congressional 
Investigations.” (Simon & Schuster, New York, $4.50.) 

France. Gascar, Pierre — “ Les femmes.” (N.R.F., Paris, 450 
francs ) 

Perruchot, Henri — ** La vie de Van Gogh.” (Hachette, Paris, 
900 francs.) 

(Ed. K.C.A ) (Prev, rep. Book Selections, 14076 A,) 

C. SOVIET UNION, — New Ministries. 

A new Ministry for the General Madiinery Industry was 
set up by the Soviet Government on Apnl 2 under M, Peter 
GoTemykin, who was Minister of Agricultural Machinery until 
March 1951, when he was dismissed. A further new Ministry, 
that for Construction in the Coalmining Industry, was created 
on April 6 under M. Melnikov, former Soviet Ambassador in 
Rumania. Earlier, on March 30, it had been aimounced that 
M. K. M. Sokolov, chairman of the State Committee for 
Building, had been relieved of his post and been succeeded by 
M. V. A. Kucherenko, his deputy ; M, Sokolov had been head 
of Soviet buildmg operations smce 1949. — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Neue Zureher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14108 D.) 
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A. IINTTED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - With- 
drawal of Parliamentary Whip from Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 
- Subsequent Restoration. 

Mr. Aneunn Bevan, a member of the former Labour Govern- 
ment, was deprived of his membership of the Parhamentary 
Labour Party on March 16 because of his recent attitude 
towards the party leaders and party decisions. Following 
assurances from Mr. Bevan regardmg his future conduct, 
however, the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party, while expressmg the opinion that the Parliamentary 
Party was ‘‘ fully justified ” m decidmg to withhold the Labour 
whip from ^Mr. Bevan, decided on March 30 not to expel him 
from the Labour Party as a whole. 

Since Mr Beran’s resignation j&roni the Labour Government on 
Apnl 22, 1951, disputes between him and. the official lead.erslnp of 
the Parhamentary Labour Party had occurred on several occasions 
A number of these disputes had been caused by what were considered 
to be unwarranted attacks — the Bevanite weekly Tribune and 
elsewhere — on certam Labour and trade union leaders, whilst matters 
of defence had been the other mam cause of friction After the debate 
on the Government’s Defence White Paper on March 5, 1952, 3VIr 
Bevan and over 50 other Labour M P.s had voted against the Govern- 
ment motion approvmg the White Paper, despite an Opposition 
three-lme whip to the contrary , for many months before his resigna- 
tion from the committee of the Parhamentary Labour Party (the 
Shadow Cabmet”) in 1954 Mr. Bevan had differed from the majority 
of the committee on the subject of German rearmament , and when 
he eventually resigned from the committee on April 14, 1954, he 
gave as one of his reasons the fact that he was deeply shocked ” 
at the failure of the Labour leaders to repudiate immediately Mr. 
Eden’s acceptance of Mr. Dulles’s proposals for a Pacific NATO ” 
The most recent conflict of opmion became apparent when Mr. 
Bevan and 113 other Labour members (among them Mr Straehey, 
Mr Michael Stewart, and Mr George Strauss) put down a motion 
deploring the Government’s decision not to take part m talks with 
the Soviet Dnion. until the London and Paris agreements had been 
ratified. Thereupon the Parliamentary Labour Party, by 132 votes 
to 72, passed a resolution on Peb 24, 1955, “ regrettmg ” this action 
which, it said, was “ in defiance of party decisions ” taken on Feb. 10. 

This was followed by the mcidents durmg the defence debate in 
the House of Commons on March 1-2 when Mr Bevan questioned 
Mr. Attlee on the Opposition leaders’ attitude towards the use of 
thermo-nuclear weapons, and eventually abstained from voting on 
the oflaciaJ Labour amendment, together with 61 other Labour 
members (see 14093 A) The pohtieal correspondent of The Tvmes 
subsequently commented on the incident as follows “ Opposition 
members generally regarded this questiomng of Mr Attlee as to what 
the Opposition meant by their amendment as a humihatmg pubhc 
affront to the Leader of the Opposition It was thought to be the 
more unjustified m that Mr. Bevan had not attended the party 
meeting at which the draft of the Opposition amendment was 
discussed and agreed upon.” 

On March 7 the Labour “ Shadow Cabinet ” decided to 
recommend to the Parhamentary Labour Party that, because 
of Mr. Bevan’s conduct in challenging the party leaders, the 
Labour whip should be withdrawn from him. This decision 
gave rise to a sharp controversy within the Labour and trade 
union movements. 

The reasons for the “ Shadow Cabinet’s ” decision were 
publicly esgplamed by Mr. Gaitskell, the party treasurer, and 
by Mr. Shinwell, another of its members. 

Mr. Gaitskell, speakmg at Doncaster, said on March 13 * “ We 
shall not be concerned at that meetmg [of the Parhamentary Labour 
Party! with questions of policy We shall he concerned with the 
standards of loyalty to be expected from ourselves — the Labour 
members of Parhament — ^to party decisions, to the leader of the 
party, and to one another ... In the House of Commons Mr. Attlee 
was subjected to a hostile mterrogation m language which might 
have come from the leader of another party rather than from one 
of his own loyal supporters. There was even an unphed threat that 
if his answers were unsatisfactory another lead would have to be 
provided. I do not see how this sort of thmg can possibly be regarded 
as anything else but a direct challenge to the elected leader of our 
party and therefor© an affront to the party itself which elected him.” 

Mr- ShmweU said on March 12 : Anybody can say anything he 
likes about policy, but persistent floutmg of majority decisions and 
repeated challenges to the leadership can no longer be tolerated. 
It does not smt our democratic parhamentary system to hare an 
Opposition tom asunder by internal strife. This has got to stop, 
and those of us who have worked long and hard to further the Labour 
policy are determined to stop it,even if it means shedding some people 
who seem to think they are more important than the party itself.” 

Support for the ** Shadow Cabmet’s ” proposal was expressed by, 
among others, the National XTmon of General and Mumcipal Workers 
(one of the largest unions) and the Clerical and Admimstrative 
Workers’ Umon which, in a statement issued on March 13, deplored 
“ actions which denigrate the Labour Party’s leadership,” emphasized 
the need for unity,” and asserted that the proposed withdrawal of 
the whip from Mr. Bevan was inevitable in order to protect the 
authority of the party and its leadership and to regain its prospects ” 
Strong opposition, on the other hand, to any possible 
expulsion of Mr. Bevan j&rom the Parhamentary Labour Party 
^as expressed by many constituency Labour parties, among 


which Mr. Bevan has a considerable following, as well as by a 
number of M.P.s, some of whom are not generally regarded as 
bemg among his closest supporters. 

A resolution of the Hu 3 iion constituency party described the 
proposed action as ‘‘ mahcious, short-sighted, and harmful m the 
extreme ” , one from the Hornsey party begged ” the Parha- 
mentary Party to reject a recommendation which can only lose us 
the next general election ” , a resolution from the Rotherham party 
asserted that “ healthy controversy is essential m a virile democratic 
party ” , whilst Coventry Borough Labour Party passed a resolution 
advising its three M P s to vote against the Shadow Cabinet’s ” 
proposal 

Among trade umonists who expressed support for Mr. Bevan were 
delegates representmg 20,000 miners m South Wales (the area which 
mcludes Mr. Bevan’s constituency), and shop stewards representmg 
10,000 employees at the Hillmgton mdustrial estate, Glasgow. 
Members of Parhament critical of the “ Shadow Cabmet’s ” recom- 
mendation mcluded Mr Anthony Greenwood, who said on March 12 
” To withdraw the whip from Mr Bevan would he a tragic blunder. 
The Labour Party is not so powerful that it can throw aside anyone 
with Mr Bevan’s great qualities without senously weakemng itself. 

. Equally, the party desperately needs Mr. Attlee, with all his 
great experience and integrity The test of statesmanship — and of 
comradeship, too — will be whether a real effort is made . . to prevent 
Labour puttmg itself out of office for yet another Parhament ” 

Mr Bevan himself, who had been ill with influenza, issued a 
statement on March 11, m which he said . . The Parliamentary 

Labour Party is the body that is entitled to my first full statement, 
but m the meantime I wish to make qmte clear that what I have 
said or done is not a challenge to the personal authority and position 
of Mr Attlee as leader of the party Differences are on pohcy and 
only pohcy ” 

The meeting of tbe Parliamentary Labour Party to consider 
Its committee’s recommendation met under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Attlee on March 16, and after lengthy discussion decided 
by 141 votes to 112 to withhold the whip from Mr. Bevan. 

According to press reports, the motion to withdraw the whip was 
moved by Mr. Attlee, who based the case agamst Mr. Bevan solely 
on the gronnd of disloyalty to party leaders and to party decisions, 
whilst Mr. Bevan, speaking m his own defence, reiterated that he 
had had no intention of challengmg the personal authority of Mr. 
Attlee. As a compromise, Mr. Fred Lee moved the following amend- 
ment “ That this Parhamentary Party deplores and censures Mr. 
Aneurm Bevan m challengmg the authority of its leader m the 
House of Commons It calls upon the whole British Labour movement 
to umte behmd the leader m a common effort to rid the nation of the 
present Tory Government ” Before the vote was taken on this 
amendment (which would have avoided Mr Bevan’s exclusion from 
the Parhamentary Party), Mr Attlee confirmed, m reply to a question 
from Miss Elame Burton, that if the amendment were carried the 
whole ** Shadow Cabinet ” would have to consider its resignation ; 
the amendment was thereupon defeated by 138 votes to 124, and 
Mr. Attlee’s motion carried by 141 votes to 112. 

The Parliamentary Party’s decision led to further con- 
troversy withm the Labour movement over Mr. Bevan’s future. 

Many constituency parties sent resolutions to the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party (which had to consider 
the Parliamentary Party’s decision) urgmg it not to expel Mr Bevan 
from the Labour Party as a whole, whilst a number of M P.s, mcludmg 
Mr. Harold Wilson (one of Mr Bevan’s closest supporters), Mr. 
Swmgler, Mr Donnelly, and Mrs Jeger, gave warnings that to expel 
Mr. Bevan altogether would seriously affect the party throughout 
the country The chairman of the Labour Party (Dr, Edith 
Summerskill) and the chairman of the T U C. (Mr Geddes) defended 
the Parhamentary Party’s action, Mr Geddes declarmg that ‘‘ when 
personal conscience mterferes with the good of the party, then 
personal conscience must give way to the party ” Of the trade 
UDions themselves, the executives of the Amalgamated Engmeering 
Umon and of the National Umon of Railwaymen both passed resolu- 
tions expressmg their opposition to the expulsion of Mr. Bevan from 
the Labour Party, although the ABU. made it clear that it m no 
way condoned Mr Bevan’s behaviour 

The Bevamte weekly, Tribune (among whose editors is Miss Jenme 
Lee, Mr. Bevan’s wife), denounced the Parhamentary Party’s decision 
as “ one of the most stupid and reckless decisions ever made by an 
adult pohtieal party.” It alleged that ” for years past a section of 
the leadership have taken one action after another which imperils 
the unity and vigour of the party,” and concluded The attempted 
expulsion of Aneurin Bevan marks the culmination of a Right-wing 
endeavour to crush the Left within the party. But it also marks 
not an end, but a begmmng Now that the Right-wing aun is so 
clearly revealed, the revolt against their policies within the movement 
will be stronger than ever. Both m the constituencies and in the 
trad© umons the fight to achieve a Socialist pohcy can go forward 
with a new momentum . ” 

Independent press comment on the Parliamentary Party’s 
meeting was as follows . 

The Tvmes : ” The smallness of the majority for withdrawal of 
the whip came as a jolt to the party leaders. They had confidently 
expected a majority of 50 or more in favour of the official recom- 
mendation. The size of the minority vote was a surprise to everyone,” 

Ths Manchester Guardian : ” Bevantsm has been a perilous 
distraction for four long years A great deal of the [Labourl Party’s 
present weakness m the country must he laid at the door of the 
Bevamte disruptiouists . . One can understand all the feeUnga that 

actuated the large minority ... It is no small matter to turn out 
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one who has had such standmi: in the party Lahour instincts are 
very loyal and tolerant — even if Lahour rules and regulations are 
not. But they should reflect whether the party will not be better 
without Mr Bevan than with a persistent rebel inside the party, 
sapping and mining, gibing and defying.” 

The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
met on March 23 to consider the Parliamentary Party’s decision 
to mthdraw the whip from iVIr. Bevan and to resolve whether 
or not to expel him from the Labour Party altogether. It was 
eventually decided by a majority of only one vote to delay the 
final decision until a special sub-eommittee appointed to 
“ mterview Mr. Bevan with a view to seekmg assurances as 
to his future conduct as a member of the party ” liad reported 
back. Mr. Attlee, who recommended this course rather than 
expulsion, had had a private meeting with Mr. Bevan at the 
House of Commons on the previous evening 

Press reports stated that, at the National Executive’s meeting, a 
motion to expel Mr. Bevan from the Labour Party had been moved 
by Mr. Knight (National Union of Seamen) and seconded by Mr. 
Cooper (National Union of General and Mumcipal Workers), but 
that, after lengthy discussion, Mr. Attlee bad proposed the amendment 
suggestmg the appointment of a sub-eoromittee to meet Air Bevan 
and seek assurances from hnn regarding his dfuture conduct This 
amendment was earned by 14 votes to 13, among those who voted 
against it being Mr. Herbert Momson (deputy leader of the Parha- 
mentary Party), Mr. GaitskeU, Mr Cooper, Air. Emight, Air Davies 
(Iron and Steel Trades Confederation), and Air Sam Watson (National 
Union of Almeworkers) ; among those who supported Air Attlee’s 
amendment were Airs. Barbara Castle, Air. Richard Crossman, Air. 
Dnberg, Air. Anthony Greenwood, Mr James Griffiths, Air Alikardo, 
Mr- Harold Wilson, Air Gooch (National Union of Agricultural 
Workers), Air Haworth (Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association), Air 
Irwin (Electrical Trades Union), and Air Stafford (National Umon 
of Railwaymen) The chairman of the meetmg. Dr Summerskill, 
known to be one of Air Bevan’s severest critics, did not vote 


The sub-committee set up by the National Executive met 
Air. Bevan on Alarch 29 ; it consisted of Air. Attlee, Mr. James 
Griffiths, Airs. Castle, Air. GaitskeU, Air. Haworth, Air Cooper, 
Mr. Kmght, and Dr. Summerskill as chairman. On the previous 
evenmg Air. Bevan and Air. Attlee had had another short private 
meeting. 

It was reported m the Press that Air. Bevan had read the foUowmg 
statement to the sub -committee “ Throughout this controversy 
it has been stated that no differences of pohey are mvolved. Even if 
there were, there seems to be no good reason why they should not 
be resolved within the party, without personal reerimmation, and 
m a way that would leave the essential unity of the party unimpaired 
In a great party such as ours there must always be argument about 
how to apply the principles of sociahsm to a particular situation 
The essence of democracy m a pohtical party is to enable the argu- 
ment to proceed while at the same time maintaming the effectiveness 
of the party in action It is not always easy to achieve this, but we 
must always strive for it, and I shall do my best to make it possible. 

“ The charge is that m what I have done, and also m the way I 
have done it, I have created difficulties for Mr. Attlee and caused 
hiTn ftTYi en t in his position as the leader of the party. This 
was certainly never my mtention. But if any action or speech could 
lend themselves to the mterpretation that such was my motive, 
then I am smcerely sorry, and I apologize to Air Attlee for any pam 
I may have caused him. I ask for notlimg more than the opportunity 
to serve our party under his leadership. In doing so I claim no more 
privileges than, and accept all the obligations shared by, other 
members of the party ” 

The fuU National Executive Committee, meetmg on March 30, 
considered Mr. Bevan’s statement to the sub-committee and, 
after further lengthy discussion, approved the followmg 


resolution by 16 votes to 7 : ^ . 

The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party, havmg 
considered the report of the Parhamentary Party on the withdrawal 
of the whip from Air. Aneurin Bevan — 

(1) Is satisfied that the decision of the Parhamentary Labour 
Party to withdraw the whip from Air. Bevan was fuUy Justified ; 

(2) Whilst notmg the assurances given by Air Bevan m his 
statement to the Executive on March 29, 1955, warns that it will 
take drastic action against future violations of party discipline , 

(3) Expresses the hope that all sections of the movement wih now 
unite m a determined endeavour to secure the retxmn of a Labour 
Government at the next general election ” 

As a result, Mr. Bevan remamed a member of the Labour 
Party, altTm u gTi not of the Parhamentary Labour Party, and 
therefore sat m the House of Commons as an Independent 
Labour member. Followmg the announcement of the forth- 
commg general election, however, a recommendation hy the 
“ Shadow Cabmet ” that the whip should be restored to Air. 
Bevan was accepted by the Parhamentary Party without 

opposition on April 28. ^ ^ ^ 

Of the other Labour M.P.s, who had earlier been excluded 
fifom the Parhamentary Labour Party for having defied party 
instructions in the debate on German rearmament on^ov. 17-18 
(see 13917 A), six had the whip restored to them on Feb. 24 and 
the seventh (Mr. McGovern) on March 10. — (Times - Man- 
chester Guardian - Daily Herald - Tribune) (14^93 A.) 


A. SUDAN. — National Unionist Party’s Proposal for 
Complete Independence. - Breakdown of Negotiations 
with Egypt on Revision of Nile Waters Agreement. 

The National Unionist Parhamentary* Party adopted on 
Alareh 31 a resolution m favour of complete mdependenee and 
full sovereignty for the Sudan, lehieh, it stated, should be an 
independent republic with its own President, Government, 
and Parhament. Relations mth Egypt, it said, should be 
defined m a way ■which must not prejudice or cut through 
Sudanese sovereignty,” and should be governed by the 
Sudan’s joining the Arab League. Sudanese foreign policy 
should be m conformity with the League's decisions, but 
should always be directed to the Sudan’s interests, and should 
also he co-ordinated wuth other organizations and groups wuth 
which the Sudan had relations. The Parliamentary Party’s 
resolution w^as confirmed by the National Lmomst Party 
executive on April 9. 

This decision marked an important development m the pohey of 
the National Unionist Party, which in the past had advocated the 
retention of a close li n k, and some form of umon, with Egypt. The 
change, however, had been foreshadow’ed by statements made by 
the Prune Almister, Air. Azhari, foUowmg the 1953 general elections, 
in which he emphasized that the National Unionist Party had no 
commitment to mute the Sudan with Egypt, and expressed the 
behef that it should be completely mdependent, though having some 
Tmir with Egypt (see 13303 A) He had reiterated this view m more 
recent statements advocating the independence of the Sudan, and 
propoamg that there should oe a “high eouneil” at which the 
prmcipal Alimsters of both countries should meet once or twice a 
year to discuss matters of common interest, such as defence, foreign 
pohey, and the division of the Nile waters Feelmg against the 
Egyptian Government had mcreased m recent months, as a result 
of its attempts to influence Sudanese opimon by radio and. press 
propaganda (which were resented as foreign interference in the 
country’s afiairs), the removal of President Negmb from office, and 
the controversy over the use of the Nile waters 

Negotiations between the Sudanese and Egyptian Govern- 
ments on the revision of the 1929 Nile waters agreement, which 
opened m Cairo on April 6 , broke dowm on the foUowmg day. 
During preliminary discussions the Sudanese Government bad 
sought Egyptian consent to the buildmg of a storage dam on 
the Blue Nile at Roseires (near the Ethiopian border), which 
would mcrease the Sudan’s water supply by 75 per cent. The 
Egyptian Government, however, had made its consent condi- 
tional on Sudanese consent to the buildmg of a dam above 
Aswan (planned to be the highest m the world), -winch would 
mcrease Egypt’s irrigated land by about one-third, but would 
also flood a large area m the Sudan 100 miles along both banks 
of the Nile upstream from the Egyptian border, leaving 50,000 
Sudanese homeless. The Sudanese delegation found this 
unacceptable, and its leader, Mr. Hammad (the Almister of 
Irrigation) stated afterwards that the Sudan had “ lost all 
confidence m the Egyptians’ intentions,” and that any agree- 
ment would have to be reached tlirough arbitration. — (Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Relations with Egypt, 
13969 A ; 13929 A ; Nile Waters, 13650 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Exchange Control. - 
Tourists’ Expenses Allowance increased. 

The Treasury announced on Alarch 17 that in future the 
amounts of sterling notes and foreign currency notes which 
travellers might take out of the United Kmgdom would be 
increased from £5 and £10 to £10 and £25 respectively ; the 
sterling notes, however, which were mtended to enable travellers 
to meet their mcidental expenses on British ships and aircraft 
and on landmg in the U.K., could not be spent or exclianged 
abroad by U.K. travellers. Visitors to the U.K, would be 
able to take out foreign currency notes to the equivalent of £25 
or the amount which they brought m -with them, whichever 
was the greater. The basic travel allowance remamed unchanged 
at £100 for adults and £70 for children under 12 years old- 
(Treasuxy Press Office) (Prev. rep. 13827 C.) 

C. PRANCE. — Co-operation Agreement between 
Panhard and CitroSn Companies. 

The Panhard and Citroen motor car companies announced 
on April 6 that they mtended to co-ordinate their production 
m order to brmg about a better utilization of their resources. 
It was emphasized that the agreement between the two 
companies was not a merger, and that each would contmue -with 
its own production and commercial activities. Panhard, 
however, would produce the small two-cylinder Citroen trucks, 
and m exchange Citroen would -take a large share of Panhard’s 
capital.--(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13685 D.) 

D. SWEDEN. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Swedish bank rate was raised on April 18 from 2 f to 
3 J per cent. — (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) ( 13^65 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Newspaper Strike. 

A strike of about 700 maintenance engineers and electricians 
employed by the national ” newspapers took place from 
March 25 to April 20, resulting in a complete stoppage of all 
London morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers, together 
with their Manchester and Scottish editions. The strike 
followed the failure of wage negotiations between the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, representing the national 
newspapers, and the unions to which the strikers belonged — 
the Electrical Trades Union and the Amalgamated Engineermg 
Union. 

A statement issued by the N.P.A on March 24 explained that 
the E.T.U. and the A.E.U. had refused a wage mcrease 
“ identical with that offered to all other unions in the London 
newspaper prmtmg mdustry, and accepted by a majority of 
them,” and had also refused the employers’ offer to submit 
the matter to arbitration. A meetmg between employers’ and 
union representatives at the Ministry of Labour on March 26 
proved fruitless, and on March 29 the N.P A. gave notice to 
terminate the employment of its non-editorial staffs as from 
April 15. 

On. Maxell 31 the Association issued a further statement explaining 
that the strikers had demanded minunum mcreases of 58s 6d weekly, 
compared with the newspaper proprietors* offer of the equivalent 
of 9s. - 12s weekly, according to grade The offer by the news- 
papers,” the statement went on, “ is equivalent to a minimum wage 
in London of £12 19s 6d per week for mght workers for a 3 5 -hour 
week and of £11. Is. 6d. per week for day workers for a 40-hour week 
The average earnings of all skilled engineers and electricians employed 
in the London oflaces of the national newspapers in the week preceding 
the strike were £15. 2s. The offer refused by the engineers and 
electricians is equal to an hourly rate without overtime of 7s 5d 
for night workers and 5s. 7d. for day workers The overtime rate for 
night work is 10s 7d an hour and for day work 8s an hour. The 
N P. A repeats its offer to have this wage dispute with a comparatively 
small number of employees referred to arbitration, and to accept 
any award made ** 

The strike committee, however, m a ‘‘ Strike Bulletm ” distributed 
on the same day, gave the existing weekly base rates for day, night, 
and rotary-shift workers as £10. 4s. 6d , £12 Os. 6d., and 
£11 8s 6d respectively , plus 7s. cost-of-hving bonus in each instance 
** This represents an mcrease of approximately 76 per cent over the 
1939 figure,” the Bulletm continued, “ and must be seen as a serious 
lowermg of the standard of life. We repeat our claim, which is for 
125 per cent over the 1939 base Ime to bring us more in hne with 
the wage position generally.” The strike committee added that it 
had informed the Minister of Labour that the unions were not 
prepared to submit the dispute to arbitration at the present stage 
because they beheved that the industry*s negotiatmg machinery 
should be able to reach a settlement, 

A further meeting on March 31 between NBA. and strikers* 
representatives at the Ministry of Labour was unsuccessful, and on 
the same day representatives of the T.U C. General Purposes Com- 
mittee expressed to Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of Labour, 
their concern at the effect of the stoppage on members of other unions 
in the newspaper printing mdustry. Concern was also expressed to 
the Minister by representatives of the Prmtmg and Kindred Trades 
Federation, whilst the London Daily Express “ chapel ” of the 
National Union of Journalists passed a resolution condemning the 
strikers for ** hazarding the hvelihoods of workers on financially 
unstable newspapers and threatening an even greater and more 
undesirable concentration of newspaper ownership *’ 

On April 2 Sir Walter Monckton announced that he proposed 
to set up a court of inquiry into the strike, and that its members 
would be : Sir John Forster, Q.C. (president of the Industrial 
Court) as chairman ; Mr. S. M. Caffyn (past president, British 
Motor Trade Association) ,* and Mr. J. S. Webber (general 
secretary, Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association, and a member 
of the T.U.C. General Council). In view of this, Sir Walter 
asked the E.T.U. and A.E.U. executives on April 5 to urge 
the strikers to resume work until after the court had reported, 
but the two executives rejected this request and declared that 
the strike (which had not hitherto been recognized as official 
at national level) was now official and that strike benefits 
would be paid. 

The court met on April 6-7, and on April 13 published its 
report, which is summarized under cross-headings below : 

History of the Dilute. The report explained that for many years 
all non-editorial employees of national newspapers (numbermg about 
23,000) had been included withm one wages structure, with no 
sigrnifleant change in the relativities of the various jobs m newspaper 
production for at least 20 years. There was, however, no jomt 
negotiating machinery, and any revision of wages mvolved dis- 
cussions with 14 trade unions and the conclusion of 22 separate 
agreements covering over 100 different minimum wage rates. lu 
order not to disturb the relativities within the wage structure, the 
N.P.A. had always refused to concede to any umon better terms 
than those offered to all the others, and since 90 per cent of its 
employees belonged to unions aflOhated to the Priatiog and Kindred 
Trades Federation, it had hitherto first discussed its proposals 
lifforxnally with that Federation, The P.K.T.F , however, seldom 


spoke fully for aU Its affihated unions (each of which was autonomous 
and had its own agreement with the N.P A ) and had no anthonty 
to enter mto bmdmg collective agreements on their behalf. The 
A.E.U and E.T.U had two agreements with the N P A , one for 
members employed m London offices, and one for Manchester, but 
these agreements had been negotiated, not by national officials 
was the case with the printing trade unions), but by district officials 
m London and Manchester. 

In November, 1951, the report continued, the unions, mcluding 
the E T U. and A.E U , had entered mto new three-year agreements 
with the N.P A , providmg for the stabihzation of basic wages and 
the addition of a cost-of-hving bonus of Is per point in accordance 
with the changes in the retail price mdex These arrangements were 
due for revision in October, 1954, and in September A E U. and 
B T.U. officials m Manchester had put forward a claim for a ‘‘ sub- 
stantial ** wage increase The N P A. had replied on Dec 1 setting 
out the terms of an offer already made to the P K.T F and repre- 
sentmg ** a general pohey.” This provided for (a) the consolidation 
into the basic rates of 16s. of the existmg cost-of-livmg bonus, 
(5) the treatment of the balance of that bonus (7s ), plus amounts 
varying from 9s. to 12s according to grade, as a “ fixed bonus ” 
not subject to fluctuation with the cost-of -living changes. This offer 
had been discussed with district officials of the two unions in Man- 
chester on Dec. 22 and m London on Jan 14, 1955, but at the London 
meeting the union representatives had rejected it as “wholly 
unsatisfactory ** and had demanded an mcrease of 58s. 6d weekly, 
to bring the day rate for skilled workers np to £13 10s This demand 
had been refused by the proprietors 

On Jan. 17, however, injthe hght of the reactions of all the umons, the 
N P.A. had made an ** improved and final ” offer providing for (a) the 
ending of the 1951 agreement, with its stabilization and cost-of -living 
payments ; (b) the consolidation mto basic rates of a cost-of -living 
bonus of 23s weekly ; and (c) a series of graded payments of 12s., 
10a. 6d and 9s weekly as fixed bonuses, not subject to cost-of-hving 
fluctuations, but also not to be included m basic rates for overtime 
calculations This offer had been accepted by four umons discussions 
with seven others were still proceeding , and one (the Typographical 
Association) had declared its readiness to go to arbitration On 
Feb 23 the N P.A. had mformed the E T.U. and A.E.U that no 
better offer could be made, whereupon strike notices had been served 
by the two umons to take effect from March 25. 

The Association had then notified the two umons that if the 
notices were withdrawn, it was prepared to meet their representatives 
once more. A meetmg had accordingly taken place on March 21, 
at which the N P.A,, while repeating its previous offer, had mdicated 
that it would consider paymg “ merit advances ” in mdividual cases. 
This proposal had been turned down by the umons 

The Contentions of the Parties. (1) The E T,U In presenting the 
E.T.U.’s case, Mr Foulkes, its general president, had stressed the 
difficulties and delays encountered whenever the union had tried to 
secure the N.P.A.*s consideration of claims for improved pay or 
conditions. These difficulties, he contended, arose from the Associa- 
tion’s insistence that claims m respect of mamtenance men should 
await the outcome of negotiations with the prmtmg unions, and that 
any offer to them should conform to the terms of settlement with 
these unions As the E.T.U *s attempts to become aflShated to the 
P K.T F.. in order to secure speedier consideration of claims, had been 
unsuccessful because of the Federation’s policy of admitting only 
unions catermg solely for prmtmg trade workers, no wage negotiations 
m the usual sense had taken place between the Association and the 
E.T.U. and A.E.U. since 1939, and dissatisfaction with this state of 
affairs had materially infinenced the decision to strike. 

Mr Foulkes had contended that the mcrease claimed (1) was 
justified by the improvements secured smee 1939 by skilled electricians 
employed in other mdustries, as well as by the higher profits made 
by newspapers in 1954, which reflected the higher productivity of 
their employees ; (2) was necessary for the mamtenance of a standard 
of bfe comparable with that of 1939 , (3) was merited by the greater 
technical knowledge and skill demanded by the more compheated 
printing machinery mtroduced m recent years. 

(2) The A.E U. Putting the case for the A E.U., Mr J B. Scott 
(a member of the union’s executive council) had claimed that present 
rates for engineers m the newspaper prmtmg industry were “ much 
too low in relation to both the responsibihties and highly skilled 
nature of the work and to the earmngs of other workers m the 
newspaper prmtmg mdustry and of skilled engmeermg craftsmen 
elsewhere.” Nearly all of them, he pomted out, had been recruited 
from the printing machinery section of the engmeermg mdustry, 
had served their apprenticeship there, and were “ specialists in the 
exacting work of maintaming complicated machmery of ever- 
growmg intricacy ” Before the war they had been amoi^ the best- 
paid craftsmen in the country,” but then pay had now fallen “ well 
behmd that of very many skilled engmeering workers, both la 
London and throughout the country.” 

Mr. Scott stressed, however, that the men’s mam grievance, and 
the one which had led to the strike, was that in recent years they 
had “ lost ground financially m comparison with other workers m 
the newspaper industry to such an extent that their wages are not 
only far helow those of prmtmg craftsmen, but m many cases are 
below those of semi-skilled men ” In conclusion, Mr. Scott stressed 
that the A E U. was “ concerned to exercise the right, hitherto 
demed to it, to negotiate with the N P A. rates of wages for its 
members employed in the newspaper printing mdustry, instead of 
having merely to accept the imposition on those members of the 
general terms of settlement negotiated by the other umons in the 
industry.” 
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(3) Tfie N P A Mr. Charles Russell, Q C., on behalf of the employers, 
had stressed that the N P A. considered (a) that the cause of the 
strike was simply the employers’ refusal to increase their wage 
offer ” ; (6) that strike action by about 700 employees out of 23,000 
could not be justified, more especially smce the N P.A had offered 
to submit the claim to arbitration Dealing with the muons’ complamt 
that their members’ wages had fallen below their 1939 standards, 
he pointed out that this had been “ precisely tbe same ” with skilled 
people throughout industry, and claimed that the A B.U. and E T.U. 
had received similar treatment to that accorded to the other craft 
muons m the newspaper industry Moreover, m comparmg mainten- 
ance men’s rates with those paid m 1939, it should be remembered 
that since then the newspaper industry had changed over from an 
11 -day fortmght to a 5-day week, mvolvmg a reduction in working 
hours to 35-40 weekly, which was reflected in a substantial mcrease 
in the hourly rate of remuneration and in enhanced overtime rates.” 

Although the N P.A acknowledged the services of the mamtenance 
workers and recognized their skill, Mr Russell continued, it did not 
consider that they were entitled to a higher status than they now 
enjoyed in the mdnstry. At present their minimnm rates were 
higher than those of the skilled members of all the printing trade 
muons with one exception. The N.P.A was not prepared to pay merit 
money on a general basis, but only to individuals whose work 
demanded exceptional skill. If the members of the A E U. and 
E.T.U. wished to be considered out of context with the printing 
trade umons ” the N P.A was prepared to consider their position 
m relation to the general engineering and electrical trades, although 
it did not think it would he to their advantage. If their wages were 
to remam withm the newspaper wages structure the N P A could 
not alter their relativity unless a special case could be made In any 
event, if there were to be a re-assessment of the status m the industry 
of the members of any umon, this would have to commend itself 
not only to the N P A , but to the members of aU the other unions 
whose own members’ status would be immediately affected 

A« regards the unions’ complaint that they had been trailed 
along behmd the P.K T F. unions,” and that the N P A had refused 
to negotiate with them, Mr Russell argued that the Association 
“ could not do otherwise than treat the revision of wage settlements 
as a comprehensive job.” He pointed out that no printing union 
had taken strike action ; that the N.P A. had exceeded by a 
considerable amount ” its onginal estimate of “ what was properly 
due by way of wage increases ” ; but that it had been unable to 
grant the demand for a 58s. 6d. mcrease because if it had done so 
** all the other unions would naturally have claimed a similar increase,” 
and this the newspaper mdustry was quite unable to face ” The 
N P A admitted, however, that the present system of wage negotia- 
tion was ** unsatisfactory,” and had given the E T U. and the A.B U. 
assurances that it was ** prepared to have a full and frank discussion 
upon the method and timing of all future negotiations of wages and 
conditions ” 

The Court’s Findings. The report first pomted out that maintenance 
engineers and electricians had ** long been regarded as an integral 
part of the newspaper industry,” that this had ** operated to their 
advantage,” and that the unions had ** never hitherto sought to alter 
the position ” Notwithstanding the unions’ contentions, the court 
held that a comparison of base rates in the engineering and newspaper 
mdustries did not ** show to the disadvantage of the mamtenance 
men,” particularly when r^rard was had to ** the^ reduced hours 
worked m the newspaper industry as compared with those which 
apply m general engineering.” 

Regarding Mr Foulkes’s statement that dissatisfaction at the 
absence of any direct negotiations between the N.P.A. and the 
E.T U and A.E XJ since 1939 had ** materially influenced the 
decision to strike,” the court stressed that there was no evidence 
that either union had previously suggested any alternative to the 
traditional method of wage n^otiation in the newspaper printing 
industry. In this connexion the report declared: ** While we 
appreciate the feelings of the A.E.XJ and E T.U. membership that 
there had been no proper negotiations with their muons, due in their 
view to their being tied to a settlement arrived at in discussions to 
which they were not parties, we think that the precipitate action of 
local ofldoials in calling an imoffloial strike . . . was unjustified. 

** The fiTinl offer of the N.P A. has not been accepted by the 
Typographical Association, but that union is prepared to submit its 
claim to arbitration. This course is in accordance with the spirit of 
agreements to which the A.B.U. and E.T.U. were parties . . and 
which contamed a provision for arbitration before any stoppage of 
work. We think it most r^ettable that these unions did not adopt 
a atmiiA-y attitude before taking strike action, involving as it has done 
such serious and far-reaching consequences for their fellow-workers 
m the mdustry, a vast number of others dependent upon the industry 
for their livelihood, and the public at laige. 

** The rate of wages of engineers, electricians, and electridans’ 
assistants should, in our view, continue to find their place withm 
the wage structure of the newspaper printiiig and pubhshing mdustry 
in which they are engaged and of which they constitute so essentaal 
a part. Such rates must bear fair comparison with those applyii^ 
in the general engineermg Industry, and a broad relationship on the basis 
of skill and importance with those of the other sections of craftsmen 
in the newspaper industry. In the light of the existing wage patt^ 
in the newspaper punting and publishing :taduatpy, to which the 
wages of luaintenance engineers, dlectriciaiiLS, and electricians’ 
assistants have hitherto conformed, the present claim for an additional 
58s. 6d- a week is nnreaJistio. 

•^The wage pattern tu the newspap^ printing and publiahing 
iDidustry has exfeted for a long time. Within It the N.P.A. has 
Mtherto found accoinmodatlon fm all grades of Its employee • . i 


But in our view, no method of negotiatmg general increases of wages 
in the industry is likely to be regarded as satisfactory by the mainten- 
ance men unless it provides for their being represented at all stages. 
Nor do we think that the general wage pattern of the industry can be 
satisfactorily settled unless aU the other unions at present recognized 
by the N P.A. are similarly treated. 

” We are therefore of the opinion that m this mdustry it has now 
become desirable in the mterests of good Industrial relations, that 
the 14 muons with whom the N.P A. customarily concludes agreements 
should co-operate to estabhsh an appropriate central body, which 
should m future negotiate with the N P.A. on questions of common 
concern, mcluding rates of pay, conditions of service, and the wage 
differentials applicable to the various grades of workers employed. 

“ Short of the course which we sugg^t, it would seem to us that 
the mdustry is faced either with a continuation of the present 
unsatisfactory method of negotiation or the possibility of a complete 
breakdown of the internal wage structure and the danger of spasmodic 
sectional disputes which may mvolve, as in this case, the majority 
of the workers in the mdnstry. 

“ Pending the estabhshment by the unions of such a central 
negotiating body as we have proposed, and the examination by that 
body of the wage structure and general pattern of the mdnstry, we 
are of the opmion that the engmoers, electricians and electricians’ 
assistants should return to work without prejudice on the basis of 
the employers’ present offer ” 

The publication of the report was followed on April 14 by 
resumed talks at the Mmistry of Labour between N.P .A., E.T.U., 
and A.E.U. representatives, with members of the P.K.T.F. 
executive in attendance. In spite of the employers’ unreserved 
acceptance of the court’s findings, however, the talks again 
broke down, and at midnight on April 15 the notices previously 
given to newspaper printing staff took effect, about 20,000 
men being involved. Later the same day the T.U.C. General 
Purposes Committee met the P.K.T.F. executive, and the 
latter agreed to meet A.E.U. and E.T.U. representatives on 
April 18 under the chairmanship of Mr. Geddes, chairman of 
the T.U.C. At this meeting agreement was reached on a 
proposal for a joint approach to the N.P.A. “ to explore the 
possibility of a settlement,” and a further meeting between the 
Association and the E.T.U. and A.E.U. accordingly took place 
on April 19. It was then agreed that work would be resumed 
immediately on the following conditions : (<z) that the offer 
previously made by the N.P.A. should be accepted by aU the 
unions as an agreed settlement pending further negotiations ; 
(5) that these should begin within eight weeks of resumption 
of work ; (c) that the new agreement should operate from the 
expiry of the same period, and be subject to completion within 
three months. 

Resumption of work accordmgly took place on April 20, and 
the London morning and evening newspapers as well as the 
provincial papers affected reappeared on April 21. 

The papers affected by the strike included The Tvmes, Daily 
Telegraphy Daily Express (mcludmg Manchester and Glasgow 
editions). Daily Mail, News Chronicle, Daily HeraM, Daily Mirror, 
Daily Sketch, Financial Times, Evening News, Evening S^ndard, 
Star, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Express, Srnidm Graphic, 
Sunday Pictorial, News of the World, People, and Reynolds News. 
In addition, the Daily Dispatch (Manchester), Daily Record (Glasgow), 
Empire Nenos (Manchester), Sunday dvronicU (Manchester), and 
Sunday Record (Glasgow), whose proprietors are members of the 
N.P. A., were not published. The ManchesieT Guardian, however, 
whose proprietors are not members of the Association, appeared as 
usual, whilst the Daily Worker (Communist), which had faded to 
appear on March 26 and subsequent dates, resumed publication on 
April 6, when it was explained that the interruption had resulted 
from a dispute with typographers which had now been settled 

The cost of the stoppage was estimated by au N.P.A. spokes- 
man at about £2,000,000.— (Cmd. 9439 - Times - DaUy Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Western Daily Press - Bath and 
Wilts Chronicle and Herald) (Prev. rep. 14064 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City raised its re- 
discount rate on April 13 from 1^ to l:f per cent, similar action, 
bemg taken on the following day by the Reserve Banks of 
Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Mmneapohs, New York, Richmond, 
and St. Louis. 

The Federal Reserve Board had annoimced earlier (Jam 4) 
that, m order to restrain speculation on the stock market, 
purchasers of shares would in future be obliged to put down 
eO per cent of the purchase price instead of 50 per cent as 
hitherto. As the boom conditions on. the stock market nevCT-^ 
theless continued, the max^ requiremeut was raised again 
on April 22 to TO per cent. During 1954 prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange (as measured by the New York Times^ 
combmed aveacage of 50 stocks) rose by 52 per cent, and in 
some cases reached levdbs exceeding those in 1929. (New York 
Times - Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washington) (135^5 B.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Labour Party Split. - Criticism of 
Dr. Evatt’s Leadersbip. - Dr. Evatt’s Counter-charges 
against Rigbt-wing Party Members. - Dismissal of 
Victorian Executive by Federal Executive. - Election of 
New Victorian Executive. - Defeat of Victorian Labour 
Government. - Dissolution of State Parliament. - Forma- 
tion of Labour Party (Anti-Communist) in Federal 
Parliament. - Parliamentary Labour Party Vote of 
Confidence in Dr. Evatt. 

A serious split developed in the Australian Labour Party 
in the latter half of 1954, arising from criticisms of Br. Evatt 
as party leader and counter-charges by Dr. Evatt against 
certain riglit-^^mg members of the party. The subsequent 
controversy centred around the Labour Party in Victoria, 
where the State Executive Committee was criticized as being 
controlled by “ outside interests ” and was ordered by the 
Federal Executive on Dec. 3 to dissolve itself. Although a new 
Victorian Executive was elected m January, the old Executive 
refused to comply with the Federal Executive’^s order, and 
when the new Executive dismissed from the party all those 
who still contmued to support the old Executive, those affected 
in the State Legislature formed a separate group and sub- 
sequently brought about the defeat of Mr. Cam’s Labour 
Government. In the Federal Parliament, supporters of the 
old Victorian Executive decided to form a new party, and on 
the openmg of Parliament on April 20 received formal recogni- 
tion as the Australian Labour Party (Anti-communist). Dr. 
Evatt himself, however, received a vote of confidence from the 
remainmg members of the Parhamentary Labour Party, and 
was confirmed as the party’s leader on April 18. 

The differences wnthm the Labour Party, which had not been 
publicly expressed m the early months of 1954 as the party 
had wished to maintam a umted front durmg the campaign 
for the general election m May of that year, were brought mto 
the open after its defeat at the polls (see 13652 A). There was 
strong criticism of Dr. Evatt’s conduct of the campaign, as 
well as criticism of his action some time earher m appearing 
on behalf of Communist-led trade umons in his private capacity 
as a barrister (see 11417 D). Matters were brought to a head 
early in September, w^hen the Royal Commission on Soviet 
Espionage m Australia — set up as a result of the defection of 
M. Vladimir Petrov from the Soviet Embassy (see 13585 C) — 
withdrew permission from Dr. Evatt to appear before it on 
the ground that his duties as Leader of the Opposition m the 
Federal Parliament conflicted with his obligations as counsel 
before the Comimssion. 

Dr Bvatt had been appearing before the Commission on behalf 
of two members of his secretariat accused of comphcity m the 
disclosure of information to Soviet agents , in the course of his 
arguments before the Commission he had alleged that these charges 
were the result of a “ deliberate conspiracy ” to iniure him as Leader 
of the Opposition. Earher, he had alleged that the defection of 
Petrov had been organized by Mr. Menzies’ Government m order 
to influence the public at the time of the election 

On Sept. 8, at the first meetmg of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party smce his appearance before the Royal Commission, Dr. 
Evatt defended his action and refused to give assurances that 
he would seek the party’s consent before appearing before the 
Commission again, and on Oct 5 he issued a statement m 
which he bitterly attacked “ a tiny imnority ” who, he said, 
were trying to undermine the Labour movement. He expressed 
the belief that the activities of “ this small group ” were largely 
chrected from outside the Labour movement ; said that the 
Melbourne News Weekly appeared to act as their organ ; and 
announced that he was bringing the matter up at the next 
meetmg of the party’s Federal Executive. 

Although Dr Evatt mentioned no names m his statement, his 
reference to News Weekly^ which is the organ of Cathohc Action m 
Melbourne, made it clear that his attack was directed agamst the 
Mght-wmg clerical group of the party m Victoria. The Canberra 
correspondent of The Times, in a despatch pubhshed on Oct. 9, 
explamed that Cathohc Action — a world-wide organization of the 
Roman Cathohc Church whose objective is the traimng of Cathohc 
youth in the prmciples and practices of the Catholic faith — ^had been 
enlisted by the Australian Roman Cathohc hierarchy after the war 
in a campaign designed to ehiamate Communist influence from the 
trade unions. For this purpose Cathohc Action had formed withm 
the unions secret mdnstnal groups, known as the movement,” 
which by adopting Communist strategy and techniques — such as 
organizing cells and discussion groups, and packing meetings — ^had 
succeeded m breaking the hold of the Communists on a number of 
key unions The Times correspondent pointed out, however, that 
although this campaign had won the support of many non-OathoHcs, 
many Roman Cathohos — ^including the late Mr. Chifley, the former 
Labour Prime Minister — had dishked ‘*the movement’s ” direct inter- 
vention in pohtical affairs, and had expressed misgivings about the 
possible consequences. 


On Oct 12 a conference of 21 trade unions, representing 
250,000 members, unanimously passed a resolution callmg on 
the Federal Executive of the Labour Party to take action agamst 
the Victorian Executive. Referring to recent withdrawals by 
a number of umons of their affihation with the Victorian branch 
of the Labour Party, the resolution expressed the view that 
these withdraw’als had been due to dissatisfaction mth the 
influence on industrial and political policy of a group ‘‘ con- 
trolled from outside the party,” w^hich had attacked Dr.^ Evatt, 
and that Labour forces could be reumted only by disciplinmg 
this group. The resolution also declared that a decision of the 
Victorian Executive on Oct. 8 to support this group had violated 
majontj" opmion in the Labour Party. 

The Federal Executive of the Labour Party, comprising tw^o 
delegates from each State, met in Canberra on Oct. 27-28 under 
the chairmanship of Mr. E. E Reece (Tasmanian Minister for 
Lands and Mines), to consider the dispute withm the party. 
It decided that the submissions by Dr. Evatt and the Victorian 
trade unions revealed a grave threat to the well-bemg of the 
Labour movement, and summoned a special meetmg m 
Melbouren to examme the matter. It also expressed concern at 
the general lack of disciplme in the Labour movement through- 
out Australia, and called on all members to refrain from public 
comment on actions relatmg to the present dispute 

During the meetmg the three right-wmg members of the party 
who had attacked Dr Evatt — ^Mr. MuIleriLS, Mr, Bourke, and Mr 
Keon, an Federal M P s representmg Victonan constituencies — 
appeared before the Federal Executive to state their case agamst 
him. Mr Mullens accused Dr. Evatt of havmg raised a sectarian 
issue to spht the Labour Party , of having assisted the Commumst 
Party before the Royal Commission on Espionage ; and of having 
violated the party rules by attacking members of the Parliamentary 
Party Mr Keon made similar charges and complained that Dr. 
Evatt had not consulted the Parliamentary Party before appearing 
before the Royal Commission The three M P s also accused Dr. 
Evatt of havmg formulated pohcies opposed to the party platform 
without consulting the party, notably m the last general election. 

After conducting an mvestigation in Melbourne mto the 
charges and counter-charges, the Federal Executive decided 
on Dec. 3 to disband the Victorian Executive and to order the 
election of a new Executive at a special conference of the 
Victorian branch of the party, to be held before the Federal 
party conference due to take place at Hobart early m 1955 ; 
the special conference would also baUot for the Victorian 
delegates to the Federal conference and both ballots would be 
supervised by the Federal Executive. The decision was reached 
by a narrow majority of seven votes to five, the delegates of 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmama voting m 
favour, and those of New South Wales and Victoria agamst, 
with the vote of the Queensland delegation spht 

It had at first been proposed that the Victorian Executive should 
remain m office and the mdnstnal groups be outlawed, but the 
leaders of the Austrahan Workers’ Umon — the largest and most 
important umon in the country — ^had told the Federal Executive that, 
unless action were taken to reform the Victorian Executive, the 
A.W U would cancel its affiliation with the Labour Party m every 
State and would consider the possibility of formmg a dissident 
Labour Party to be known as the Industrial Labour Party 

Among its other decisions on Dec. 3, the Federal Executive ruled 
{a) that those trade umons which had cancelled their affihation with 
the Victorian Labour Party durmg the past 12 months because of 
their dissatisfaction with its policy, might renew their affiliation 
before the Federal party conference, m order to secure representation , 
(6) that, from Dec. 31, the Victorian branch should refuse reoogmtion 
to mdustrial groups withm the umons. Complamts from a group of 
New South Wales unions that the N.S.W. branch of the party was 
dominated by the same forces which had captured control in 
Victoria — namely Cathohc Action and mdustrial groups withm the 
trade unions — ^were referred to the N S.W, Executive for a report. 

With regard to the accusations agamst Dr. Evatt and his 
counter-accusations, the Federal Executive found that, on the 
one hand, no specific charges had been made by Dr. Evatt 
agamst Mx. Bourke, Mr. Keon, and Mr, Mullens, and that, on 
the other, their charges agamst Dr, Evatt of unsatisfactory 
leadership had not been sustamed. 

Dr. Evatt, m submitting his charges to the Federal Executive, 
bad asserted that “ the movement,” a secret organization, was 
trying to commit the Labour Party solely or primarily to anti- 
communist activities. He named Bartholomew Santamaria, national 
secretary of the Roman Cathohc rural movement, as a prominent 
spokesman for “ the movement,” but pomted out that the latter 
was not identical with Catholic Action and bad nothing to do with 
the lay apostolate of the Roman Catholic Church, “ It is obviotiB,” 
he added, “ that if a faction is organized from without to gain control 
of the Labour movement solely on the basis of extreme anti- 
communism, the fabric of the Labour Party will be subyerted.” 

The special conference of the Victorian branch of the Labour 
Party met m Melbourne on Feb. 26-27 and elected a new 
18-member Executive Committee, with Mr. J. V. Stout, 
secretary of the Melbourne Trades Hall Coimcil, as president. 
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The old Executive, which had refused to dissolve itself, 
remained in occupation of the party ofhee, its members declaring 
that they would resist all attempts by the new Executive to 
obtam possession. Previously, however (on Feb. 11), eight 
members of the old Executive had resigned after disagreemg 
with the Executive’s decision not to attend the special con- 
ference. Those resigmng were : Mr. John Cam, the Victorian 
Premier; Mr. W. Galvm, the Chief Secretary; Mr, P. J. 
Clarey, a member of the House of Representatives ; Mr. R. A. 
Cameron, vice-president of the Victorian Labour Party , Mr. R. 
R. Broadby, secretary of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions ; Mr. D. Lovegrove, secretary of the Victorian Labour 
Party ; Mr. A. Kyle, general secretary of the Storemen and 
Packers’ Union ; and Mr. R. Wilson, general secretary of the 
Vehicle Builders’ Umon. Four of these — Mr. Cain, Mr. Galvm, 
Mr. Broadby, and Mr. Clarey — 'were elected to the new Executive. 

The split m the Victorian Labour Party was carried a stage 
further at the Federal party conference at Hobart m March, 
The opening of this conference, which was to have taken place 
on March 14, had to be postponed after a Victorian delegation 
representmg the deposed Victorian Executive had blockaded 
the conference room m an effort to prevent the new Executive 
from participatmg The 36 delegates to the conference (six 
from each State) then divided on the question of the credentials 
of the Victorian delegation, and 17 of them decided to boycott 
the official conference and to hold a separate meetmg m another 
hall. These 17, who mcluded all six New South Wales delegates, 
five from Queensland (mcludmg the Premier, Mr Gair), four 
from Western Australia, and two from Tasmania, refused to 
attend the official conference unless they were assured that 
the decision on which Victorian delegates should be admitted 
would be made in the absence of both the rival delegations. On 
March 16 the minority conference issued a statement challenging 
the validity of the official conference on the ground that it was 
a minority meetmg in which New South Wales was not repre- 
sented, Queensland and Western Australia were represented 
by minority delegations, and Victoria by a delegation whose 
standmg was disputed. 

The official conference, which was held m the absence of the 17 
defecting members, passed a resolution remmdmg members that it 
was contraiy to policy to institute legal proceedings to determine 
the interpretation of the party constitution. (This arose out of the 
previous decision of the old Victorian Executive to challenge in the 
courts the right of the newly-elected Executive to take over the 
offices and funds of the party in the State ) The conference also heard 
an appeal for party nnity from the deputy loader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party (Mr. CalwoU), and directed the Federal Executive to 
investigate the charges made against the New South Wales branch 
by certain trade unions In another resolution the conference opposed 
the despatch of Australian troops to Malaya. 

The new Victorian Executive, at its meetmg on March 29, 
decided to expel Mr. Mullens from the party and to suspend 
24 other party members for what it called a “ deliberate and 
defiant challenge to this Executive.” Those suspended were 
Mr. John J. Devlin (a Federal Senator) ; six members of the 
Federal House of Representatives — ^Mr. R. Joshua (Ballaarat), 
Mr. S. M. Keon (Richmond), Mr. T Andrews (Yarra), Mr. W. 
Bourke (Fawkner), Mr. J. Cremean (Hoddle), and Mr. W. 
Bryson (Wills); four Mmisters m the State Government — 
Mr. Coleman (Transport), Mr. Barry (Health), Mr. Hayes 
(Housing), and Mr. Scully (an honorary Minister) ; and 13 other 
members of the Victorian Legislative Assembly. Mr. Devlm 
subsequently pledged his loyalty to the new Executive, but 
the other 23, together with another 81 supporters of the former 
Executive, were expelled from the party by the new Executive 
on April 5 for refusing to give a similar pledge. The new 
Executive also declared ‘‘ bogus ” 78 of the party’s 320 branches 
in the State, 

On March 80 Mr. Cam dismissed the four Ministers who had 
been suspended, by resigning the State Premiership and 
reforming his Government without them. On the following 
day the supporters of the old Executive m the Legislative 
Assembly formed a separate Parliamentary Labour Party led 
by two of the dismissed Ministers, Mr. Barry and Mr. Coleman, 
who called for an early election to clarify the present political 
situation. When the Assembly reassembled on April 20 after 
the recess Mr. Cam’s Government was defeated, by 34 votes 
to 23, on a motion of no-conlidcnce moved by the Opposition 
and supported by the dissident Labour members. Mr. Cain 
thereupon asked the Governor to dissolve the Assembly, and 
State elections were hxed for May 28. 

Meanwhile, the seven supporters of the old Executive in the 
Federal I^arhament who had been dismissed from the Labour 
l^aity, announced on April 17 that tliey had formed a new 
party led by Mr* Robert Joshua, to be called the Australian 
Labour Party (Anti-Communist). 


At a meeting of the Federal Parliamentary Labour Party on 
April 18 a motion of confidence in Dr. Evatt’s leadership was 
moved by Mr. Clarey (M.P. for Bendigo), and seconded by 
Senator McKenna, Leader of the Opposition in the Senate. 
Durmg the subsequent debate Dr. Evatt gamed a tactical 
surprise by suddenly announcmg his resignation and callmg 
for an immediate secret ballot for a new leader. In the ensuing 
votmg he was re-elected by an overwhelming majority, receiving 
52 votes, compared with 22 for Mr. Calwell and 5 for Mr. 
Burke. An earlier challenge to Dr. Evatt’s leadership had been 
similarly unsuccessful. At a meeting of the Parliamentary 
Party on Oct. 13 he had refused to accept without notice a 
motion to declare all positions on the Federal Executive vacant, 
and on Oct. 20 the motion was defeated by 52 votes to 28 ; 
Mr. Calwell took no part m the debate, but voted against 
Dr. Evatt. — (Australian News and Information Bureau - Times 
- Manchester Guardian - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 11535 BO 

A. PAKISTAN* — Mr. Gurmani and Dr. Khan Saheb 
appointed Governor and Chief Minister of West Pakistan. 

The Governor- General of Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, 
announced on April 4 that he had appointed Mr. M. A. Gurmani 
(Governor of the Punjab) as Governor of the new Province of 
West Pakistan, and Dr. Khan Saheb (Mmister of Communica- 
tions in the Central Government) as Chief Minister of the 
Provmce. 

Both appointments were made under an Order issued by the 
Governor- General earher on the same day, under which he had 
taken power to appomt by pubhc notification a Governor and a 
Chief Minister of the new Provmce, as well as under all other powers 
enabling him in that behalf.** The West Pakistan (Appomtments) 
Order also provided that “ nothing in this Order affects the contmu- 
anoe of functions being performed by the Governor or Chief Mmister 
m any other office he may he holdmg immediately before the date of 
notification.” 

On the same date the Council for the Administration of West 
Pakistan set up machinery for the selection and appointment 
of Commissioners, Secretaries to Government, heads of depart- 
ments, and heads of regional organizations, and agreed that 
in selecting staif for the Secretariat and departments of the 
new Government all the Secretariats and departments of the 
existing units of West Pakistan should be given due repre- 
sentation, to ensure that there was no preponderance of the 
employees of any one Provmce or State. Mr. N. A. Faruqi 
(Secretary to the Central Ministry of the Interior) was appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Government of West Pakistan on April 5, 
the Secretaries to the leading Government departments, 
members of the Board of Revenue, and Divisional Com- 
missioners being appointed durmg the three weeks following. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (14x21 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM- — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in April. - Surplus of $19,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus m April of 
$19,000,000 after taking account of (a) the receipt of $17,000,000 
m U.S. defence aid, (b) the receipt of $13,000,000 in gold or 
dollars from the European Payments Union in respect of the 
March settlement, and (c) the payment of $2,000,000 to 
creditors of the E.P.U. in bilateral settlements. As a result, 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose to $2,686,000,000 
on April 30. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. April settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a surplus of $61,600,000 (£22,000,000), 
which will be settled m May half m gold or dollars and half by 
a reduction m the U.K. debt with the Union. 

(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. X4X4X C.) 

C. EAST GERMANY. — Formation of Civil Air 
Service (Deutsche Lufthansa). 

The East German Government Press office announced on 
April 27 the formation of a civil air service named the Deutsche 
Lufthansa, The statement said that an agreement had been 
signed by M. I’ushkin, the Soviet High Commissioner, and the 
East German Minister of the Interior, allowing Eastern 
Germany to use Schonefcld airport on the outskirts of Berlin 
(which had hitherto been under Soviet control) for tlie new 
service. — (I>er Tagcsspiegel, Berlin) (Prev. rep. West German 

Lufthansa, 14167 D.) 

D JAPAN. — War Criminals. - Pardon for Admiral 
Shimada. 

Admiral Shimada (70), Japanese Navy Mmister during? the 
second World War, who had been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for war crimes, was released on parole on April 8 because 
of ill-health, with the consent of the Allied Governments 
concerned,— (New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. X3704 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade and Payments 
Agreements with Foreign Countries. 

A new Anglo-Argentine trade and payments agreement, 
covering the period July 1, 1954 - June 30, 1956, was signed 
in Buenos Ahes on March 31 after negotiations which had 
started in May 1954. Durmg the first year of the agreement, 
which had only three months to run, it was proposed that 
goods to a value of £84,700,000 in each direction should be 
exchanged. The prmcipal Argentine exports would he meat 
(£34,960,000), maize, wheat, oats, and barley (£20,000,000), 
oilcakes, etc. (£4,800,000), cotton fibre (£8,800,000), linseed, 
linseed oil, and other vegetable oils (£8,000,000), and wheat 
offals (£3,000,000). The chief items from the TJ.K. would be 
petroleum and petroleum products (£32,500,000), agricultural, 
mining, industrial, transport, and communications machmery 
and equipment to be purchased by the Argentine Government 
(£4,700,000), and raw materials and motors for manufacturers 
of agncultuial machinery (£3,400,000). Other Argentine 
imports listed in the agreement covered a wide range of 
“ essential ” manufactured and semi-manufactured goods, and 
included also £16,675,000 for imports from sterling area 
countries other than the U K., the prmcipal items of which 
were £8,000,000 for jute sacking and £3,500,000 for rubber. 

Financial Remittances. Altlio-agli no formal provision was made 
in the agreement itself for the resumption of financial remittances 
from Argentina to the U.K . the Argentine Foreign Minister (Sefior 
Jeronimo Remorino) stated m an appended letter that his Govern- 
ment intended “ to permit, during the period of this agreement, 
exceptionally and on a limited scale, financial remittances to residents 
of the Scheduled Territories (i e the sterling area) The British 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury (then Mr MaudJmg) explained 
in the House of Commons on March 31 that it was expected that 
about £1,500,000 of arrears of interest, profits, dividends, and other 
Income would be transferred by June 30, 1956, and that this figure 
Included remittances in respect of pensions, which had been the 
subject of arrangements with the Argentine Government over the 
past three years outside the scope of the discussions on trade and 
payments The Argentine Government, he said, had also agreed to 
transfer before July 31 next the funds required for settlement of 
the sums due to sterling area holders of the 41- per cent Province of 
Buenos Aires Loan of 1910 

Trade Exchanges. The two Governments agreed to ‘‘ use their 
best endeavours, within the limits of the powers which they normally 
exercise in these matters, to facilitate trade in accordance with 
the agreed estimates for the various categories of goods, though 
this undertaking was subject, in the case of Argentina, to sterling 
being available. A new feature of the agreement concerned Argentine 
imports of British capital goods on deferred payment terms. It was 
estimated, that, with the help of the normal facilities available to 
U.K. exporters, Inoludtug those of the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, orders up to a value of £25,000,000 might be placed 
during the term of the agreement, and that payments by Argentina 
for such goods during the first year would amount to £4,300,000. 
In an appended letter to the agreement, the British Ambassador 
stated that there is every reason to expect that U.K. purchases of 
Argentine exports wiU continue to provide ample funds from which 
to meet such payments ** after Juno 30, 1956. 

Payments Arrangements. The agreement renewed the credit and 
dollar point facilities which had been avafiable since 1951 under the 
supplementary protocols to the previous agreement (see 11474 O). 
As regards credit, this meant that whenever the Argentine sterling 
balance with the Bank of England was insufficient to meet Argentina’s 
commitments to the sterling area, the Argentine Government could 
make drawings up to £20,000,000 ; any advances outstanding at 
June 30, 1956, were to be repaid by Dec 31, 1956. 

Shipping. The agreement also contained a clause on shipping, 
under which the two Governments undertook to refram from 
discrimination against each other’s shipping in. Anglo-Argentine trade. 

An Anglo-Turkish financial agreement had been signed in 
London on Jan. 17, 1965, dealing with the settlement of 
accumulated Turkish sterlmg debts to U.K. exporters, estimated 
at £10,000,000 - £12,000,000. The main points of the agreement 
were : 

(1) Turkey undertook to set aside for the liquidation of commercial 
debts 20 per cent of the sterling earnings derived from her exports 
of certain products to the U.K., and 50 per cent of her sterling 
earnings derived from certain other “ supplementary ” exports. The 
principal products in the first category were raisins (up to 8,000 tons 
a year), hazel-nuts (up to 4,000 tons a year) and dried figs, whilst 
those in the supplementary ” category included wheat, cotton, 
copper and chrome. Turkey also agreed to set aside for the liquidation 
of the arrears 60 per cent of the sterling earnings derived from exports 
of raisins in excess of 8,000 tons and of hazel-nuts in excess of 
4,000 tons per year. 

(2) If the sterling transfers mentioned above fell below certain 
levels, Turkey would set aside, aa a minimum amount, £1,600,000 
for each, of the years 1965 and 1956 and £2,600,000 for each of the 
three succeeding years. 

(3) Turkey agreed to take all possible steps to encourage the flow 
Of Turkish exports to Britain at world prices. Although all Turkish 
products imported Into Britain had already been restored to private 


trading and almost all freed from import restrictions, the British 
Government agreed to help in the expansion of such imports through 
commercial channels. 

(4) Payments to U K. creditors woxild be made in chronological 
order of the registration by the Turkish Central Bank of applications 
by Turkish Importers for authorization for the transfer of sterling 
(Under a separate exchange of letters, however, it was provided that 
British exporters who had been responsible for the promotion of 
substantial ** supplementary ” exports of Turkish products might be 
paid out of turn.) 

(5) The agreement would remain in force until all outstanding 
transfers had been made. The two Governments would meanwhile 
consult if it appeared to them at any time that the agreement was 
not workmg in such a way as to result in the settlement of the 
outstanding transfers within five years of the date of signature. 

Details of the principal trade and payments agreements 
concluded by Britain durmg 1954 are given below. 

Western Germany. An agreement (m the form of an “ agreed 
mmute”) on Anglo-German trade in goods still subject to quota 
restrictions was signed in Bonn on Deo 22. Although no details 
were published officially, it was reported in the Press that Germany 
had sought and obtained an mcrease of about £500,000 m the value 
of German exports to Britain subject to quota, covering principally 
optical (mclndmg photographic) equipment, chemicals, and electrical 
and fine mechanical goods 

Hungary. Following negotiations in London, the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 19 that an Anglo -Hungarian trade agreement 
had been concluded covering the 12 months from Sept. 1, 1954. 
Quotas for U K. exports to Hungary (mainly wool tops, rayon yarns, 
pharmaceuticals, machinery, vehicles, tinplate, and electrical 
machinery and equipment) had been agreed to an approximate value 
of £5,000,000, whilst quotas for Hungarian exports to Britain (mainly 
tomato purde, nee, eggs, canned meat, bristles, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods) would amount to approximately £5,500,000. 

The Treasury also announced that the Hungarian Government 
had stated m an exchange of Notes that, owing to the low level of 
her sterling earnings, Hungary was not yet in a position to make 
any pa,yment m respect of claims arising out of the nationalization 
and expropriation of British property in Hungary, or out of the Peace 
Treaty The Hungarian Government had, however, reaffirmed its 
intention to settle these claims, and had agreed to begin negotiations 
for their settlement on or before Sept 1. 

Japan. As a result of a review of trade and payments between 
Japan and the sterhng area, held in London in September, it was 
agreed that the Anglo- Japanese sterlmg payments agreemont and 
the existing trade arrangements should be extended until March 31, 
1955, and that further negotiations should be hold before that date 
A Treasury statement of Oct 1 said that it was estimated that both 
trade and payments between the sterling area and Japan would 
achieve a rough balance over the year, though at a rather lower 
level than had been forecast. 

Jordan. The Treasury announced on Doc. 22 that Jordan’s balance 
of payments in 1955 had been considered driring the recent Anglo- 
Jordanlan financial discussions (see 14032 C), and that arrangements 
had been made for meeting her dollar requirements during the year 

Poland. Agreement was reached in London on Deo. 22 on Anglo- 
Polish trade in 1955 (the second year covered by the agreement 
concluded in November — see 13930 B). Increased quotas wore 
arranged for the importation of certain Polish goods, including 
wooden manufactures and mannfactured foodstuffs, whilst Polish 
import quotas agreed to gave increased opportunities for the 
British engineering and motor -vehicle industry, and included new 
quotas for woollen piece-goods, dyestuffs and paints, domestic 
electrical appliances, radios, and sports equipment. 

Spain. Discussions on Anglo-Spanish trade and payments arrange- 
ments for 1955 wore hold in Madrid from Nov. 29 to Doc. 22 and 
resulted in agreement on increased trad© in both directions as 
compared with 1954. Spain agreed to maintain tho same general 
arrangements regarding the import of U.K. goods, to oonlinuo 
existing arrangements regarding the transfer of current financial 
remittances from Spain, and to transfer some of the arrears of 
financial remittances 

Yugoslavia. During discussions on Anglo-Yugoalav trading 
arrangements for 1954, which concluded on March 2, provision was 
mad© for the import from Yugoslavia of metals, miscellaneous goods 
and foodstuffs, and for the export from Britain of textiles, instru- 
ments and equipment in the sciontlflo, medical and photographic 
fields, communications equipment, rubber manufactures (including 
tyres and tubes), chemicals and pharmaceuticals, vehlclos and 
machinery of all typos. 

Anglo-Fmnish. talks on trade during 1955 were held m 
London on Jan. 4-14. It was estimated that Finnish exports 
to the U.K. would mcrease by about 10 per cent as compared 
with 1954 and reach m volume the highest level since the war. 
Import licences would be issued by Finland m 1955 for all 
goods traditionally imported from the U.K. at least as liberally as 
in 1954, without special quotas, and if Finland’s sterlmg earnings 
continued to mcrease she would permit at least proportionate 
increases m imports of U.K. goods ; it was “ particularly 
likely ” that Finland would be able to import more agricultural 
and other machinery, and tractors and other vehicles. 
(Treasury Press Olfice - Board of Trade Journal - Financial 
Times - Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly 
Review) (Prev. rep. 13930 B j 1:3471 A 5 1:3437 A; 0882 B.) 
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A. BANDUNG CONFERENCE. — Conference of 
Asian and African States. - Resolutions on Economic and 
Cultural Co-operation, Human Rights and Self-determin- 
ation, Problems of Dependent Peoples, and World Peace. 
- Agreement on Status of Chinese Community in Indo- 
nesia. - Mr. Chou En-laf s Proposals for Negotiations on 
Formosa. - Agreement between North Vietnam and Laos. 

The conference of Asian and African States organized by 
the five Colombo Powers opened at Bandung (Indonesia) on 
April 18, and was attended by representatives of all the 25 
countries invited except the Central African Federation. 

The leaders of the various delegations were Afghanistan, Sardar 
Mohammed Naim Khan (Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister) , 
Burma, U Nu (Prime Minister) ; Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
(the ex -King) , Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala (Prime Minister) , 
China, Mr Chou En-lai (Prime Mimster) , Bgypt, Colonel Nasser (Prime 
Minister), Ethiopia, Mr Y Deressa (Ambassador in Washington); 
Gold Coast, Mr. K 030 Botsio (Minister of State) , India, Mr Nehru 
(Prune Minister) ; Indonesia, Dr Sastroamidjojo (Prime Mimster) , 
Iraq, Dr. Jamah (the former Prime Mimster) , Japan, Mr Takasaki 
(Director-General of the Economic Dehberations Board) , Jordan, 
Mr Wahid Salah (Foreign Mimster) ; Laos, M Katay Sasonth 
(Prime Minister) ; Lebanon, M Sami Solh (Prime Minister) , Liberia, 
Mr Dukuly (Secretary of State) ; Libya, Mahmud Bey Mimtasser 
(Ambassador in London) , Nepal, Maior-General Thapa (Foreigm 
Mimster) , Pakistan, Mr Mohammed Ah (Prime Mimster) , Persia, 
Dr Ah Amin (Finance Minister) , Philippines, General Bomulo 
(the former Foreign Minister, and an ex-President of the U N General 
Assembly); Saudi Arabia, Emir Feisal (Prime Minister); Siam, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon (Foreign Mimster) , Sudan, Mr Azhari 
(Prime Mimster) , Syria, M Khaled ol-Azem (Foreign Minister) , 
Turkey, M Fatin Rustu Zorlu (Deputy Premier) , North Vietnam, 
M Pham Van-Dong (Foreign Minister) , South Vietnam, M Nguyen 
Van-Thoai (Minister of Planning) , Yemen, Emir Seif cMslam el 
Hassan (Prime Minister) The South Vietnamese Premier, M Ngo 
Dmh-Diem, who had originally intended to be present, did not 
attend the conference m view of the political crisis m Saigon 

Unofficial observers who attended the conference included 
Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus (leader of the Mnosis move- 
ment) ; the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem ; Mr. A. D. Powell (a Negro, 
and Democratic member for New York in the U.S. House of 
Representatives) ; and spokesmen for the African National Con- 
gress. In view of the large number of observers, it was decided 
that none of them should be allowed to address the conference. 

Opening Statements. 

The conference was opened on April 18 by President Sukarno 
of Indonesia, after which Dr. Sastroamidjojo was unanimously 
elected chairman. The first two days were devoted to general 
statements by the leaders of the delegations, the most important 
of winch are summarized below. 

President Sukarno observed in his openlug speech that “ this is 
the first inter-continental conference of the so-called coloured peoples 
In the history of mankind,"’ and referred to the groat diversity of 
religious and political systems represented, winch ho attributed to 
the fact that Africa and Asia wore the birtiipUicos of religions and 
ideas which had spread throughout the world The nations participa- 
ting, however, wore united by more important things than their 
superficial divisions, and notably by a common detestation of 
colonialism. Declaring that Asians and Africans should not be 
deceived by the claim that colonialism was dead, l^rosident Sukarno 
continued . “Do not think of colonialism only in the classic form 
which we of Indonesia and our brothers in difCeront parts of Asia 
and Africa know. Colonialism has also its modern dross, in the form 
of economic control, intellectual control, and actual physical control 
by a small but alien community within a nation. It is a skilful and 
determined enemy, and it appears in many guises. Wherever, 
whenever, and however It appears, colonialism is an evil thing, and 
one which must be eradicated from the earth.'" The conference, he 
pointed out, represented more than half the earth’s poi)ulatlon, 
and they had to demonstrate to the minority living in other continents 
that the maaority worked for peace and not for war The part played 
by the Colombo Powers in negotiating the armistice in Indo-China, 
when “ the people of Asia raised their voices and the world liatonod,"" 
had already shown their power, and the 1,400,000,000 people repre- 
sented at the conference must “ inject a voice of reason into world 
affairs, where others depend on power politics and jet bombers.’* 

Dr. Sastroamidjoio (Indonesia) denied that the oonferenoe was 
Intended “ to create another source of tension by constituting an 
anti-Western and even an anti-Whito bloc,"" and said that the 
foremost reason for calling it was “ the antagonizing tension from 
which the world is suffering today."* When they said they wanted 
peace they did not mean “ an uneasy balance of power used as a 
deterrent to war/" “ the cold war as the only alternative to a 
hot war,"" or “ the state of affairs whore one Power more formidable 
than an others would be able to dominate the rest of the world, thus 
imposing its will and dictating its own conception of peace.*" “ Wo 
don’t want any domination either by force or by ideology,*" he 
continued, “ no matter from whatever quarter it may come . . . 
We have to give the world faith, in which alone humanity can prosper 
without fear or suspicion. The prerequisite of this is wihingnoss and 
determination to live in neighbourly fashion together, irrespective of 


each other’s political, sqoial, or rehgitipis- ideologies, on prmciples of 
mutual respect for eacfii otheff’sinOtionaV Sovereignty and territorial 
mtegrity, abhorrence of aggression, non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs equality, and mutual benefit *’ 

After reiterating President Sukarno’s denunciation of colonialism, 
and condemning all forms of racialism, colour bars, and apartheid. 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo referred to the low standard of livmg in practically 
all Asian and African countries, and emphasized the need for mcreased 
co-operati03| between them in both the economic and cultural fields. 
The civilizations of Asia and Africa, he suggested, had lost their 
impact on international affairs because they had concentrated on 
spiritnal at the expense of material matters They had smee learned 
the importance of technology, but they also wished to keep their 
valuable cultural heritage, and to give it new life and expression m 
conformity with the requirements of the modern world “We have 
to face the birth of an atomic age,” he concluded, “ with a new 
spirit, new ideologies, and a new umversal morality, which should 
form the basis of peaceful and brotherly intercourse between nations 
all over the world ” 

Sir John Kotelawala (Ceylon) observed that none of the Asian 
and African countries manufactured nuclear weapons and that 
most of them were lU-eqnipped even with conventional weapons, 
whereas when the great Western Powers talked peace their chances 
of agreement were weakened by the fact that each suspected the 
other’s strength He therefore urged that the nations represented 
at the conference, comprising some two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, should formally offer their services as mediators between “ the 
giants of Commumsm and anti-Communism ” He was confident 
that among them could be found a group acceptable to both parties, 
and capable as an impartial intermediary of working out a plan 
for peace and creating a suitable machinery to implement it, and 
that to such a group they could delegate the authority to speak on 
behalf of Afro -Asia as a whole. When m a few months’ time the 
U N. Charter came up for revision, they should demand that the 
U N should be reconstructed so that it could be an efEective instru- 
ment of peace, not merely a forum for the wi'angling of opposed 
Power groups, and a fully representative organ of the peoples of 
the world in which all nations could meet on equal terms In 
particular, they should demand the abolition of the veto, and the 
conversion of the Security Council into a fully elected body responsible 
to the General Assembly 

Colonel Nasser (Egypt) laid down two pre-requisites for world 
peace — non-intorference in other nations’ affairs, and the right of 
all nations to choose their own political and economic systems He 
criticized French policy in North Africa as not conducive to peace 
and international oo-oporation, and demanded that members of the 
U.N. should obey its Charter. Dr. Jamali (Iraq) denounced “ Colonial- 
ism, Zionism, and Communism ” as the three international forces 
disturbing world peace , called upon the conference to brand Israel 
as “ an illegitimate State and an aggressor ” , and declared that 
Communism had “ subjected races in Asia and Eastern Europe on a 
much larger scale than the colonial Powers.” 

Mr. Mohammed All (Pakistan) suggested seven prmciples as a 
basis for world peace : (1) respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all nations ; (2) recognition of the equality of all 
independent and sovereign nations ; (3) abstention from interference 
in the internal affairs of one country by another , (4) non-aggrosaion 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
country ; (5) the right of selX-dofonce, exorcised singly or oollootivoly ; 
(6) the right of self-determination of all peoples, and resistance to 
colonial exploitation in any form ; (7) settlement of all disputes by 
poaooful means such as negotiation, mediation, or arbitration 
Supporting Sir Jolm Kotolawala’s appeal for organizational changes 
in the UN., he advocated the admission of all eligible independent 
countries which had applied for membership, and an increase in the 
number of non-pormauont seats in the Security Council, so as to 
ensure proper representation for Asian and African countries. 

General Romulo (Philippines), whilst criticizing the U.S.A. for 
lacking “ consistency and vigour in upholding the rights of non- 
self -governing peoples, emphasized that the U S A. had “ fully and 
honourably ” redeemed its pledge of mdopendonoe for the Philippines. 
Ho went on to condemn both racialism and the unwillingness of the 
Western oountries to go far enough in condemning racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa, and appealed to the 'conference not to promote 
prejudice against Wliitos as such but rather to combat racial and 
other prejudices among themselves In conclusion ho attacked 
Communism as “ inherently expansionist,” declaring that the 
Afro-Asian countries should not “ fight to regain our manhood from 
Western colonial rulers only to surrender it to rulers among ourselves 
who seize power to keep us euslavod.” 

M. Sami Solh (Jjohanon) said that there wore three obstacles 
impeding human brotherhood : fanaticism, excessive nationalism, 
and hatred of forolgnors. Mr. Takasaki (Japan) claimed that the 
Japanese people were now “ completely dedicated to peace,” and 
that, as the only people who had experienced the horrors of atomic 
bombs, they had “ no illusions whatever about the enormity of an 
an attempt to solve intematlonol disputes by force,"" Japan, he 
added, was anxious to contribute both to peace and to economic 
oo-oporation for the common prosperity of the Afro-Asian region, 
which needed the spread of modem science and technology. Prince 
Wan Waithayakon (Siam) asked what was China’s attitude towards 
“ the so-oallod persons of dual nationality in Siam,” where there 
was a Ohlnese community of 3,000,000 in a total population of 
8,000,000. Ho alleged that the former Blameao Premier, Nai Pridl 
Panomyong, was supervising the training of Thais and Thai-speaking 
Chinese in Yunnan (China) for eventual “ infiltration and subversion ” 
in Slam. 
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Mr. Chou En-lai (Chma), m a conciliatory speech wiiicli made a 
favourable impression on the conference, said that the Chinese 
delegation had come “ to seeh common ground and not to create 
divergence.** Denying that China had any mtention of subverting 
neighbouring countries, he said that, on the contrary, China was 
suffermg from subversive activities by the U.S.A ’*, quoting as an 
example the activities of Kuormntang troops on the Smo-Burmese 
border. Any of the delegates, he added, were welcome to visit China 
at any time to confirm this fact, as there was no bamboo curtain ** 
around his country. He accused the U.S A. of being the sole country 
creating tension m the Formosa area, and said that although the 
hheration of Formosa was “ entirely the internal affair of the Chmese 
people **, his Government was ready to adopt the Soviet proposal 
for an international conference on the subject Chma had not 
brought this question or that of her representation m the XJ.N 
before the conference, he explamed, because she did not wish to 
raise controversial matters 

Continumg, Chou En-lai said that the problem of dual nationahty 
was something left behind by the old Chma,** and stated that his 
Government was wiUmg to discuss the question with any of the 
countries concerned. As for the autonomous Thai movement ** 
to which Prince Wan had referred, he demed that this was a threat 
to neighbourmg countries, and said that the 10,000,000 Thais m 
Yunnan were one of China*s many races and had been granted 
autonomy like all other national minorities 
The courses which the peoples of Asia and Africa had taken in 
strivmg for freedom and mdependence might vary, Mr Chou En-lai 
contmued, but tbeir will to wm and preserve their freedom was the 
same, and it was necessary for most of them to ehmmate the backward- 
ness caused by colonial rule. Countries outside Asia and Africa were 
estabhsinng more and more military bases in Asian and Afncan 
countries, and were makmg preparations for atomic war The peoples 
of Asia, who would never forget that the first atomic bomb had 
exploded on Asian soil and that the first man to die from an experi- 
mental hydrogen bomb explosion was an Asian, could not be 
indifferent to this threat. Although our demand for pohtical 
Independence does not mean a pohcy of exclusion towards countries 
outside the Asian- African region,** he concluded, the days when 
the Western Powers controlled our deatmy are past *’ 

Mr. Zorlu (Turkey) emphasized the need for co-operation and unity 
among free nations m the face of the threat of aggression, and gave a 
warning against the danger of a “middle-of-the-road** policy If 
Arfa.n countries were to exercise influence upon others in the interests 
of peace, their first dnty, in which they unfortunately lagged behmd, 
was to keep their own continent free from violence and aggression. 

Proceedings of Committees. 

The conference adopted the following agenda on April 18 : 
(1) economic co-operation ; (2) cultural co-operation , (3) 

human rights and self-determination ; (4) problenas of depend- 
ent peoples ; (5) promotion of world peace and international 
co-operation. In order to deal with this agenda, political, 
economic and cultural committees were formed, four days 
(April 20-23) being given up to their discussions. It was 
agreed that each committee’s report would have to be approved 
unammously, and not by a majority vote. 

Durmg the discussions m the committees, and especially in 
the pohtical committee, a cleavage became apparent between 
the pro-Western and anti-Communist group, led by Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Iraq, and the neutralist and Communist group, 
led by India, Chma, and Egypt. The first group comprised 
Ceylon, the Gold Coast, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Pakistan, Persia, tlie Philippmes, Siam, the Sudan, 
Turkey, and South Vietnam, whilst the second comprised 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, China, Egypt, Etluopia, 
India, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syna, North 
Vietnam, and Yemen. Notable features of this division were 
(a) the split among the Colombo Powers, Pakistan and Ceylon 
supportmg the pro-Western and India, Burma, and Indonesia 
the neutralist gi‘oup ; (b) a similar split among the Arab League 
countries, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Libya supportmg the 
pro-Western and Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen the 
neutralist group ; and (c) the unexpected adherence of Cambodia 
and Laos to the neutralist group, under the influence of Mr. 
Nehru and of assurances given by Mr. Chou En-lai. 

Political Comxnittee. 

At the Political Committee's first meeting, it was imanlmously 
decided to accept the statexaent of human rights set forth in the 
U.N. Charter as a basis for discnesion. This decision was taken 
after some opposition by Mr. Chou En-lai, who pointed out that the 
Chinese People's Eepublio was not a member of the U.N., and by 
Mr. Nehru, who added that several of the oonntriep represented 
were not members of the U.N. Organization A resolution on Palestine 
moved by Pakistan and the Arab States received strong support 
from Mr. Chou En-lai ; Mr. Nehru, however, whilst condemning 
Zionism as “ an aggressive movement,” appealed to the conference 
to try to understand the forces behind it, and suggested that ** the 
question of negotiation should not be ruled out ” 

When discussion of the resolution was resumed on April 21 Mr. 
Chou En-lai compared the Palestine question to that of Formosa, 
and maintained that it could be settled when the outside factors 
responsible for the “Palestine tragedy” disappeared. The Arab 
resolution was approved, as were others on Western New Guinea, 
Fimoh North Africa, and racial discrimination (so© below). 


During the discussion on dependent peoples Sir John Kotelawala 
made a strong attack on “Soviet colomalism,” referrmg to the 
“satellite States under Communist domination m Central and 
Eastern Europe,” and demanding that the conference should declare 
its opposition “to Soviet colomalism as much as to Western 
imperialism.'' He also proposed that the conference should call upon 
all Powers with colomes to grant them autonomy within the next 
10 years, except in very special circumstances In a statement 
circulated to the Press on the same day. Sir John denounced local 
Commumst parties as “ agents of the great Communist Powers,’ 
demanded the dissolution of the Cominform, and proposed that as 
a “ reassnrmg gesture ” China should publicly call upon all Commumst 
groups throughout Asia and Africa to disband On April 22, however. 
Sir John withdrew his motion, statmg that he did not wish to disturb 
the harmony of the conference 

Mr. Nehru observed that if they were to include Eastern Europe 
within the conference's purview, aU forms of imperialism would have 
to be considered , thus the question of Guatemala might be raised, 
and they would have to discuss certain forms of coercion and pressure 
in Asian and African countries Mr. Mohammed Alij Mr. Zorlu, and 
General Romulo, however, insisted on introduemg a resolution 
condemning “ all types of colonialism, including international 
doctrines resorting to the methods of force, infiltration, and sub- 
version ** This resolution was supported by the delegates of Persia, 
Iraq, Liberia, Lebanon, Libya, and the Sudan 

Mr. Chou En-lai, in a brief reply to Sir John Kotelawala’s speech, 
said that although the delegates had different views on the mtorpreta- 
tion of the word “ colomalism ” they were all agreed on its generally 
accepted defimtion He suggested that the colomal Powers should 
be asked to give their Asian and African colomes freedom within 
15 years. If some countries wished their particular grievances to be 
included m the resolution, he added, China's grievances should also 
be incorporated, such as Formosa and “ foreign attempts to subvert 
us ** The resolution was finally referred to a sub-comraittoe. 

On the question of world peace several resolutions wore submitted. 
U Nu proposed a resolution based on the five principles of peaceful 
co-existenoe, with the addition of clauses on human rights and the 
principles of the U N Charter ; Mr. Mohammed Ali put forward the 
“ seven pillars of peace *’ formulated in his speech of April 19 ; and 
Mr, Nehru submitted a resolution appealing to the great Powers not 
to test or use atomic or thermo-nuclear weapons and to stop pro- 
ducing them Sir John Kotelawala proposed (1) a convention for 
controUing conventional armaments and bamnng the production, 
possession, and use of nuclear weapons , (2) pending such a con- 
vention, an immediate arms truce and an agreement to end nuclear 
test explosions , (3) the reorganization of the U N , and the admission 
of all sovereign countries to membership 

After Mr. Zorlu had defended Turkey's participation in the NATO, 
which he described as “ a bulwark of peace,” on the ground that it 
was necessary for her survival, Mr. Nehru made his first major speech 
at the conference, which produced a deep impression. Mr. Zorlu, 
he said, had put one side of the case, but probably an equally good 
case could bo put against NATO India was not on the side of any 
Power bloc, and was neither Oommunist nor anti-Couununlst , she 
considered that both sides wore wrong and that their policies would 
lead to war. Mointaimng that every military pact added to the 
insecurity of the world, Mr. Nehru denounced the clause in Mr. 
Mohammed All’s resolution on oollootive solf-defonoo as ” merely a 
cover of words to make military pacts aoceptabhi,” and declared 
that it was “ an intolerable humiliation for an Afro- Asian country 
to degrade itself as a camp follower of one or the other side.” NATO, 
he said, was in fact “ one of the most powerful protectors of colonial- 
ism ” and was showing “ gross impertinence *’ in supporting Portugal 
over the question of Goa The grave situation in the China Sea might 
lead to war, and it was within the power of the Asian and African 
peoples to tilt the balance in favour of peace. Advo(*,ating support 
for U Nil's resolution, he observed that it did not even contain the 
word “ oo-existonoe,” and asked why some delegations should object 
to this word as propaganda when President Eisenhower himself had 
used it more than once. 

Mr. Chou En-lai on April 23 submitted a resolution on world peace 
containing the following points : (1) respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of all countries ; (2) abstention from aggression, 
military throats, and interference in other countries’ internal affairs ; 
(3) recognition of the equality of aU nations and races ; (4) rospocjt 
for the right of peoples to choose freely their own way of life and 
their political and economic systems , (5) settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means ; (6) support for all efforts to promote 
peace ; (7) an immediate arms truce among all countries If there 
were objections to the use of the word “ oo-existenoo,” he suggested, 
they could use the phrase of the U.N. Charter, ” living together in 
peace.” He Invited representatives of Cambodia, Laos, Burma, Siam, 
and the Philippines to inspect China's frontiers and to see for them- 
selves that neither aggression nor subversion was being plannod 
against their countries At the same time ho gave Laos and Cambodia 
an assurance that China liad no expansionist intentions against them. 
Mr Chou En-lai also observed that Mr. Nehrn had informed him 
that Sir Anthony Eden was agroeablo to the five principles of peaceful 
co-existenoe, and said that if this wore true ho would bo “ happy 
to sign a common declaration with him.” 

Mr. Nehru denounced both SEATO and tho Cominform as dangerous 
to poaoe, and said ho was surprised at the timing of the Manila Pact, 
which he described as “an angry reaction ” to tho success of the 
Geneva Conference The fact that at Geneva the groat l^owers had 
agreed that the Indo-Chinese States should not align themselyes 
with any l^owor bloc showed that non-alignment was the way of 
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peace. He also criticized Sir Winston Clmrcliill’s phrase ** peace 
through strength,** which, he said, had resulted m strength hemg 
underlined but not peace 

On the final day of the conference (April 24) a compromise was 
reached on the resolution on problems of dependent peoples, which 
condenmed colonialism m all its manifestations ** A similar 
compromise was reached on the resolution on world peace, which 
approyed coUectiye defence agreements m conformity with the 
U.N Charter, provided that such agreements did not serve the 
particular interests of any of the big Powers and were not used as 
a means of pressure on other countries 

Economic and Cultural Committees. 

The proceedmgs of the Economic and Cultural Committees were 
of a less controversial nature. At the meeting of the former on 
April 20, however, an Indonesian resolution m favour of the hfting 
of the embargo on trade with China imposed during the Korean war 
was dropped as a result of opposition by Turkey, the Phihppmes, 
and Siam 

Final Statements. 

At the final plenary session on Apiil 24 statements were 
made, among others, by Mr. Chou En-lai and Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Chou £n-lai repeated hia proposal of the previous day (see 
below) that “ Chma and the United States should sit down and 
enter into negotiations to settle the question of relasmg tension in 
the Formosa area,” adding that “ this should not affect m the 
slightest degree the sovereign rights of the people of China m hberatmg 
Formosa ** He also appealed for talks aimed at a permanent peace 
in Indo-Chma, and for a speedy and peaceful reunion of Korea by 
the parties concerned, 

Mr. Nehru, after observing that the conference had achieved 
considerable success, said that we want to be friends with Europe 
and America and co-op orate with them, but they are m the habit 
of thinking that their quarrels are world quarrels, and that therefore 
the world must follow them this way or that. Why should we be 
dragged into their quarrels and wars ? ” he demanded “ I hope we 
shall keep away ’* He would like Australia and New Zealand, which 
did not belong to Europe and much less to America, to come nearer 
to Asia He added that there was “ nothing more terrible and 
horrible than the infinite tragedy of Africa,** dating from the time 
of the slave trade, and that it was “ up to Asia to help Africa to the 
best of her ability, because wo are sister continents *’ “ We have 
made some history here,** he concluded, “ and must live up to what 
tho world expects of us,** 

Resolutions of the Bandung Conference. 

The final communique issued hy the conference was worded 
as follows : 

Resolution on Economic Co-operation. 

(1) The conference recognized the urgency of promoting economic 
development in tho Asian- African region There was general desire 
for economic co-operation among tho participating countries on tho 
basis of mutual intorost and respect for national sovereignty Tho 
proposals with regard to economic oo-oporation within the participa- 
ting countries do not preclude either tho desirability or tho need for 
oo-oporation with countries outside tho region, including tho invest- 
ment of foreign capital It was further recognized that assistance 
being received by certain participating countries from outside tho 
region through international or under bilateral arrangements had 
made a valuable contribution to the implementation of their develop- 
ment programmes 

(2) Tho participating countries agree to provide technical assistance 
to one another, to tho maximum extent practicable, in tho form of 
experts, trainees, pilot projects, equipment for demonstration 
purposes, exchange of know-how, and the establishment of national 
and— whore possible— regional training and rosoaroh institutes for 
imparting technical knowledge and skills, in co-operation with tho 
existing international agencies. • 

(3) The conference re(jommondcd * {a) the early establishment of 
a special U N fund for economic development ; (b) the allocation by 
tho International Bank of a. greater part of its resources to Asian- 
Afrioan coxmtries , (o) the early establishment of an International 
Finance Corporation, which should include in its activities iho under- 
taking of equity Investmont , and (d) oncourageraont of the pro- 
motion of joint vonturos among Asian- African ooimines in so far 
as this will promote thoir common intorost 

(4) Tho Asian- African oonforonoo recognized tho vital need for 
stabilizing commodity trade in the region. The principle of enlarging 
the scope of multilateral trade and payments was accepted. However, 
it was recognized that some countries would have to take recourse 
to bilateral trade arrangements in view of thoir prevailing economic 
conditions. 

(5) Tho oonforonoo recommended that coUootivo action be taken 
by participating countries for stabilizing Intornatlonal prices of 
and demand for primary oommodliios through bilateral and multi- 
lateral arrangements, and that as far as practicable and desirable 
they should adopt a unified approach on the subject in U.N. and 
other international forums. 

(6) Tho Asian- African oonferonoo further recommended that 
Asian-Afrloan countries should diversify their export trade by 
processing thoir raw materials whenever ooonomicaJly feasible before 
export ; that intra-rogional trade fairs should bo promoted, and 
encouragement given to the exchange of trade delegations and groups 
of businessmen ; that exchanges of Infonnation and of samples should 
be encouraged with a view to promoting intra-rogional trade ; and 
that normal facilities should be provided for tho transit trade of 
lan^ookod countries. 


(7) The conference attached considerable importance to shipping, 
and expressed concern that shipping hnes reviewed from time to 
tune their freight rates often to the detriment of participating 
countries It recommended a study of this problem and collective 
action thereafter to put pressure on the shipping lines to adopt a 
more reasonable attitude 

(Si The conference agreed that encouragement should be given to the 
establishment of national and regional banks and insurance compames. 

(9) The conference felt that exchange of information on matters 
relating to oil, such as renuttance of profits and taxation, might 
finally lead to the formulation of a common policy 

(10) The conference emphasized the particular sigmficance of the 
development of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes for Asian- 
African countries It (a) welcomed the imtiative of the Powers 
prmcipally concerned m offering to make available information 
regardmg the use of atomic eneigy for peaceful purposes ; (6) urged 
the speedy estabhshment of an International Atomic Energy Agency 
which should proxnde for adequate representation of the Asian- 
African coimtnes on the executive authority of the agency , and 
(c) recommended that Asian and 4irican governments take full 
advantage of the training and other facihties m the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy offered by the countries sponsoring such programmes. 

(11) The conference agreed to the appointment of liaison officers 
m participating countries, to be nominated by their respective national 
governments, for the exchange of information and matters of mutual 
interest It recommended that fuller use should be made of the 
existing mteinational organizations, and that participating countries 
who were not members of such international organizations but were 
eligible should secure membership 

(12) The conference recommended that there should be prior 
consultation of participating countries m international forums with 
a view, as far as possible, to furthering their mutual economic interest. 
It IS, however, not intended to form a regional bloc.** 

Resolution on Cultural Co-operation 

‘*(1) The conference was convinced that among the most powerful 
means of promoting understanding among nations is the development 
of cultural co-operation Asia and Afiica have been the cradle of 
great religions and civili/ations which have enriched other cultures 
and civilizations, while themselves being enriched in tho process. 
Thus the cultures of Asia and Africa are based on spiritual and 
umvoraal foundations Unfortunately, cultural contacts among 
Asian and African countries wore iiitornipted during past centuries. 
Tho people of Asia and Africa arc now animated by a sincere desire 
to renew thou old cultural contacts and develop new ones in the 
context of the m odorn world All pai ticipating govornmonts reiterated 
their declaration to work for closer cultural oo-oporation 

(2) Tho conference took note of tho fact that the existence of 
colomahsm in many parts of Asia and Africa, in whatever form it 
may be, not only prevents cultural oo-oporation but also suppresses 
the n.itional cultures of tho pcioplos Some Colonial Powers have 
denied thoir dependent peoples basic iigbts m the sphere of education 
and culture, which hampers tho development of their personality and 
also prevents cultural intercourse with other Asian and African 
pooi)lofl. Tins is particularly true m tho ease of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco, whore tlio basic right of tho people to study their own 
language and culture has been supprossod Wnmlar disorimmation 
ha« boon practised against African and Ciolourcjd people in some parts 
of tho Ooniinont of Africa Tho oonforenco felt that those policies 
amount to a denial of tho fundamental rights of man, impede cultural 
advanoomont m this region, and also hamper oiiliural co-oporation 
on the wide international plane The conference condoumod such a 
denial of fundamental rights in tho sphere of oduoation and (mlturo 
m some parts of Asia, and Africa by this and other forms of cultural 
suppression In particular, it condemned racialism as a means of 
cultural suppression. 

(3) True to the age-old tradition of tolerance and unlveraality, 
tho oonforonoo behoved that Asian and African cultural oo-oporation 
should bo dovolopod in tho larger context of world co-operation. 
Side by sido with tho development of Asian- African cultural 
oo-operation, the countries of Asia and Africa desire to develop 
cultural contacts with others. This would enrich their own culture and 
would also help in tho promotion of world peace and understanding, 

(4) There are many countnoa in Asia and Africa which have not 
yet boon able to develop tboir educational, aciontifict and technical 
institutions. Tho oonforenco rocjounnendod that countries in Asia 
and Africa which are more fortunately placed in this respect should 
give facilities for the admission of students and trainees from such 
countries to their institutions. Hticlx laxllities should also be made 
available to the Asian and African people in Africa, to whom oppor- 
tunities for acquiring higher education are at present denied. 

(5) Tho conforoncso felt that tho promotion of cultural co-oporaiion 
among oountrios of Asia and Africa should bo directed towards : 
(a) tho acquisition of knowledge of each other's countries , {b) mutual 
cultural oxohangCH ; and (c) exchange of information- 

(6) Tho conference was of the opinion that at this stage tho best 
results in cultural co-oi)oratlan would bo achieved by pursuing 
bilateral arrangements to imphmiont its recommendations, and by 
oaoh country taking acition on its own wherever poBsible and feasible.** 

Resolution on Human. Rights and Self-Determinatlon- 

*‘(1) The conferenco declared its full support of tho fundamental 
principles of human rights as sei, forth in tho U.N. Ohartcr, and took 
note of the UnivorHal Declaration of Human Illghts as a common 
standard of aohlovomoixt for all peoples and all nations. It declared 
its full support for the principle of S0lf-d(3tormiDation of pooplos and 
nations as set forth in the IJ N. Charter, and took note of tho U^N. 
resolutions on the right of peoples and nations to self-determination. 
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(2) Tlie conference deplored tlie policies and practices of racial 
segregation and discrimmation wlucli form the basis of goYemment 
and bnman relations m large regions of Africa and m other parts of 
the world. Such conduct is not only a gross violation of human rights 
but also a denial of the fundamental values of civilization and the 
digmty of man The conference extended its warm sympathy and 
support for the conrageons stand taken by the victims of racial 
discrimination, especially by the peoples of African Indian, and 
Pakistani ongm in South Africa , applauded aU those who sustained 
their cause , reafOrmed the determmation of Asian- African peoples 
to eradicate every trace of raciahsm that might exist in their own 
countries , and pledged itself to use its full moral influence to guard 
agamst the danger of fallmg victims to the same evil m then struggle 
to eradicate it 

(3) In view of the existmg tension m the Middle East caused by 
the situation in Palestme, and of the danger of that tension to world 
peace, the conference declared its support of the rights of the Arab 
people of Palestme, and called for the implementation of the U N 
resolntions on Palestme and for the peaceful settlement of the 
Palestine question ’’ 

Resolution on Problems of Dependent Peoples. 

“ (1) The conference, in the context of its expressed attitude on the 
abolition of colonialism, supported the position of Indonesia m the 
case of West Irian (Dutch New Guinea) It urged the Netherlands 
Government to reopen negotiations as soon as possible to implement 
their obligations under the [Netherlands- Indonesian] agreements and 
expressed the earnest hope that the United Nations would assist the 
parties concerned in finding a peaceful solution to the dispute 

(2) In view of the unsettled situation m North Africa and of the 
persistent denial to the peoples of North AJrioa of their right to 
self-determmation, the conference declared its support of the rights 
of the people of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia to self-determination 
and independence, and urged the French Government to bring about 
a peaceful settlement of the issue without delay ” 

Resolution on World Peace and Co-operation. 

“ (1) The conference, takmg note of the fact that several States 
have stih not been admitted to the Umted Nations, considered that 
for elective oo- operation for world peace, membership should be 
universal, and called on the Security Council to support the admission 
of all those States which are qualified for membership m terms of 
the Charter. In the opinion of the conference the follo\^ng countries 
which were represented m it — Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, and unified Vietnam — are so qualified. 

The conference considered that the representation of the countries 
of the Asian-African region on the Security Council, m relation to 
the principle of equitable geographical distribution, was inadequate 
It expressed the view that, as regards the distribution of the non- 
permanent seats, the Asian-African countries which, under the 
arrangement arrived at in London in 1946, are precluded from being 
elected, should be enabled to serve on the Security Council so that 
they might make a more effective contribution to the maintenance 
of international peace and security 

(2) The conference, having considered the dangerous situation 
of international tension existmg, and the risks confronting the whole 
human race, from the outbreak of global war in which the destructive 
power of all types of armaments, including nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons, would be employed, invited the attention of all 
nations to the terrible consequences that would follow if such a war 
were to break out. It considered that disarmament and the prohibi- 
tion of the production, experimentation, and use of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons are imperative to save mankind from the 
fear and prospect of wholesale destruction. It considered that the 
nations of Asia and Africa have a duty towards humanity and 
civilization to proclaim their support for the prohibition of these 
weapons, and to appeal to the nations principally concerned and to 
world opinion to bring about such disarmament and prohibition 

The conference considered that ejffeotive international control 
should be established and maintained to Implement such prohibition, 
and that speedy and determined eflforts should be made to this end. 
Pending the total prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, this conference appealed to all the Powers 
concerned to reach agreement to suspend experiments wich such 
weapons. 

The conference declared that universal disarmament is an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of peace ; requested the United Nations 
to continue its efforts ; and appealed to all concerned speedily to 
bring about the regulation, limitation, control and reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments, including the prohibition of the pro- 
duction, experimentation and use of aU weapons of mass destruction, 
and to establish eflfeotive international control to this end 

(3) The conference supported the position of the Yemen in the case 
of Aden and the southern parts of Yemen, known as the protectorates, 
and urged the parties concerned to arrive at a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute.’* 

In addition to the four resolutions, the text of which is 
given above, the conference also adopted a Declaration on the 
Problems of Dependent Peoples and a Declaration on the 
Promotion of World Peace and Co-operation. These were 
as follows : 

Declaration on Problems of Dependent Peoples. 

“ The conference discussed the problems of dependent peoples and 
colonialism and the evils arising therefrom, and agreed : 

(1) In declaring that colonialism in all Its manifestations is an 
©vU which should speedily he brought to an end ; 


(2) In afarming that the subjection of peoples to ahen subjugation, 
domination and exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental 
human rights, is contrary to the U N. Charter, and is an impediment 
to the promotion of world peace and co-operation , 

(3) In declaring its support of the cause of freedom and independ- 
ence for all such peoples ; and 

(4) In calling upon the Powers concerned to grant freedom and 
mdependence to such peoples ** 

Declaration on World Peace and Co-operation. 

The conference gave anxious thought to the question of world 
peace and co-operation It viewed with deep concern the present 
state of mternational tension, with its danger of an atomic world 
war The problem of peace is correlative with the problem of mter- 
national security. In this connexion aU States should co-operate, 
especially through the U N , in bringing about the reduction of 
armaments and the ehmination of nuclear weapons under effective 
international control In this way international peace can be promoted 
and nuclear eneigy used exclusively for peaceful purposes 

Freedom and peace are mter-dependent. The right of solf- 
detormination must he enjoyed by all peoples, and freedom and 
mdependence must be granted with the least possible delay to those 
peoples who are stiH dependent All nations should have the right 
freely to choose their own pohtical and economic systems and their 
own way of life, m conformity with the pui'posos and principles of 
the U N Charter 

Free from distrust and fear, and with confidence and goodwill 
toward each other, nations should practise tolerance, live together 
in peace with one another as good neighbours, and develop friendly 
co-operation on the basis of the following prmciples . 

(1) Respect for the fundamental human rights and for the purposes 
and principles of the U N Charter 

(2) Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of aU 
nations 

(3) Recognition of the equality of all races and nations, large and 
small 

(4) Abstention from intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries 

(5) Respect for the right of each nation to defend itself singlv or 
collectively in conformity with the U N Charter 

(6) Abstention from the use of arrangements of collective defonoo 
to serve the particular mt crests of any of the big Powers , and 
abstention by any coimtry from exerting pressure on other oountnea 

(7) Refraining from acts or throats of aggression or the use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
country 

(8) Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful means 
such as negotiaton, conciliation, arbitration, or iudicial settlement, 
as well as other peaceful means of the parties’ own choice in con- 
formity with the U.N. Charter. 

(9) Promotion of mutual interest and co-operation. 

(10) Respect for justice and international obligations 

The Asian- African conference declared its conviction that friendly 
co-operation in accordance with these principles would effectively 
contribute to the maintenance and promotion of international peace 
and security, whilst oo-oporation in the economic, social and cultural 
fields would help bring about the common prosperity and well-being 
of all. 

The conference recommended that the sponsoring countries should 
consider the next meeting of the conference in consultation with other 
countries concerned ” 

The conference provided an opportunity for many private 
meetings between the participating statesmen on problems 
of common interest. The most important of these concerned 
the dual nationality of Chinese living abroad (on which an 
agreement between China and Indonesia was signed on April 22), 
the status of Formosa, and the position in Indo-Chma. 

Sino-Indouesian Agreement. 

A treaty regulating the status of the Chinese living in 
Indonesia (estimated to number about 2,500,000) was signed 
on April 22 by Mr. Chou En-lai and the Indonesian Foreign 
Mmistcr, Dr. Sunarjo, its provisions being as follows • 

(1) All persons over 18, including married women, holding both 
Chinese and Indonesian citizenship were required to choose between 
them within two years. Any person failing to do so would automatic- 
ally bo registered as Indonesian or Chinese in accordance with his 
or her father’s descent 

(2) Children would acquire their father’s citizenship, but would 
be allowed to choose for themselves on reaching the ago of 18 

(3) Nationality would not bo affected by marriage, unless either 
party chose his or her spouse’s citizenship at the time. 

(4) Rcraons choosing Chines© citizenship would bo liable to 
deportation if considered undesirable, whilst those choosing Indo- 
nesian citizenship would not be eligible for the Ohinoso Governmoiii’s 
protection, 

Mr. Chou Bn-lai stated on April 22 that he was aware of 
other countries’ concern over the same problem, and expressed 
the hope that Chinese living overseas, after making their 
choice, would “ increase their sense of responsibility towards 
the country whose nationality they have chosen.’’ A joint 
statement issued on April 28 by Mr. Chou En-lai and Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo said that both countries accepted the “ live 
prmciples ” of peaceful co-existence, and were living peacefully 
together as good neighbours on the basis of those principles. 
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Discussions on Formosa. - Chinese and U.S. Statements. 

Proposals for a settlement of the Formosan question were 
put forward during the conference by Sir John Kotelawala, 
but failed to wm support. These would have provided for the 
immediate transfer of Matsu and Quemoy islands to China , 
the wnthdraw-al of the U.S 7th Fleet from the Formosa Strait ; 
the “ honourable retirement ” of General Chiang Kai-shek , 
the establishment of a trusteeship over Formosa for five years, 
under either the U.N. or the Colombo Powers ; and the holdmg 
of a plebiscite at the end of that period to decide whether 
Formosa should remam Chmese territory or become 
mdependent. 

After discussions with the Prime Ministers of the Colombo 
Powers, and the Siamese and Pluhppine representatives 
(Prince Wan Waithayakon and General Romulo), Mr. Chou 
En-lai issued the follow^mg statement on April 23 : “ The 
Chinese people are friendly to the American people. They do 
not want a war with the United States. The Chinese Govern- 
ment IS willing to sit down and enter into negotiations with 
the U.S. Government to discuss the question of relaxing tension 
m the Far East, especially in the Formosa area.” 

The U.S. State Department issued the followmg reply on 
the same day : 

“ The United States always welcomes any efforts, if sincere, to 
bring peace to the world In the Formosa region we have an ally 
in the fi'ee Pepnblio of China and, of course, the USA would msist 
on free China participating as an equal in any discussion concerning 
the area. If Communist Chma is sincere, there are a number of obvious 
steps it could take to clear the air considerably and give evidence 
before the world of its good intentions One of these would be to 
place in effect in the area an immediate cease-fire. It could also 
immediately release the American airmen and others whom it unjustly 
holds Another could be the acceptance of the outstanding invitation 
by the U N Security Council to participate in discussions to end 
hostilities m the Formosa region ” 

The Chmese Nationalist Government subsequently announced 
that it was not prepared to take part m negotiations. At 
Bandung the State Department’s statement was regarded as 
disappointing even by the representatives of pro-Western 
countries such as Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, and Ceylon , Sir 
John Kotelawala said that it was a pity that the United 
States should have replied to the Chmese oiler without think- 
ing,” and expressed his confidence in Mr. Chou Bn-lai’s 
sincerity. 

After discussing the Formosan situation with Mr. Chou 
En-lai on April 25, Mr. Mohammed Ah told the Press that 
Chma was still prepared to negotiate, and that Mr. Chou 
En-lai had proposed a “ reasonable ” solution to the question 
of General Chiang Kai-shck’s position. He [Mr. Ahj also 
believed that Chma would release the imprisoned U.S airmen if 
the U.S.A. showed herself anxious to bring about a peacelul 
settlement. Either the Colombo Powers or the membeis of 
SEATO, he suggested, should take up the Formosan question, 
and should discuss first the immediate pioblern of Quemoy and 
Matsu and then the admission of Chma to the U.N., after 
winch the future of Formosa could be settled through the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, issued the following 
statement on April 26 : 

“ The Bandung conference, as wo had hoped, seems to have 
exerted a restraint on the (hnnese Oomnmiusts. I have always felt 
that it would bo salutary if the Clunosc Communists wore confronted 
with the opinion of tho free nations of Asia That opinion was 
powerfully expressed in favour of peace and against direct and 
indirect aggression. There seems now a chance that tho Communist 
(Jinnosc may be deterred from pursuing tho course of violenec which 
hiis characterized their action in relation to l^oroa, to Tibet, to 
Indo-China, and, more recently, to tho Formosa Straits 

The Chinese Communists found no backing for their announced 
programme of seizing Formosa by force. On tho contrary, they felt 
it useful in tho last hours of the Bandung conforonoo to propose to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement. Whether or not that was a sinccio 
proposal remains to be soon l^erhaps tho Chinese Communists 
were merely playing a propaganda game But wo intend to try to 
find out In doing so we shall not, of oourac, depart from tho path of 
fidelity and honour toward our ally, tho Itopubllc of China.’" 

Mr. Dulles told a press conference on the same day that the 
U.S. Government would be prepared to enter into bilateral 
discussions with the Glunese Communist Government, provided 
these were confined to the possibility of a cease-lire in the 
Formosa Strait, but that it would not negotmle on the rights 
of the Nationalist Govcrmnenl m the latter’s absence. An 
essential question to be answered before discussions could 
begin was the meaning of Mr. Chou hhi-lai’s statement that 
China would not renounce lier right to ** liberate ” Formosa ; if 
this meant that China renounced force but not her claim to 


the island, there could be grounds for a bilateral meetmg. 
The State Department’s statement, IVIr. Dulles explained, 
had not put forward the release of the imprisoned airmen 
and the acceptance of the Security Council’s invitation as 
conditions for the opening of negotiations, but merely as 
“ suggestions.” 

Discussions on Indo-China. 

A series of meetings took place between the Chinese, North 
Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian representatives, as a 
result of winch M. Pham Van-Dong and M. Katay Sasorith 
signed an agreement on April 23 wiiereby M. Sasorith affirmed 
Laos’s adherence to the “ five prmciples ” of co-existence, and 
M. Pham Van-Dong gave an assurance that North Vietnam 
had no designs on the Laotian provinces controlled by the 
Pathet Lao movement Similar assurances of non-mterference 
were given to Cambodia by M. Pham Van-Dong, and to Laos 
and Cambodia by Mr. Chou En-lai. — (The Statesman, Calcutta 
- The Hindu, Madras - Indonesian Embassy, London - Indian 
and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - Ceylonese 
and Burmese Government Information Departments - New 
York Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13977 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wholesale and Retail 
Prices. - Movements in First Quarter of 1955. 

The movement of wholesale and retail prices in the first 
quarter of 1955 is shown below : 

Wholesale Prices (1930 = 100) 



January 

February 

March 

Intermediate products 

372 0 

374 1 

373 9* 

Iron and steel 

373 4* 

375 1* 

376 3* 

Food and tobacco 

315 1 

311 4 

304 7* 

All items 

337 5 

338 5* 

336 0* 

Retail Prices (Jan. 

15, 1952 

=» I00)t 


Food 

119 2 

118 8 

118 6 

Rent and Rates 

113 5 

113 7 

113 9 

Clothing 

95 6 

96 3 

96 3 

Fuel and light 

114 9 

114 8 

114 8 

Household durable goods 

95 3 

95 4 

95 4 

Miscellaneous goods 

99 4 

99 7 

99.7 

Services 

112.6 

112 9 

113 2 

Alcoholic drink 

102 5 

102 5 

102.5 

Tobacco 

100.3 

100.3 

100 3 

All items 

110 2 

110 2 

110 2 

All items (Juno 1947 =« 100) 

146.0 

146 0 

146.0 


Provisional t At Jan. 18, Feb. 15, and March 15 rospoctively. 

The Board of Trade Basic Materials index m the first quarter 
(June 1949 = 100) was 149 1 in January, 152.2 m February, 
and 150 9 in March. — (Board of Trade Journal - Ministry "of 
Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14065 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Tax Extension Act. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on March 30 extending 
company and excise taxes at existing levels lor a further 
year until March 31, 1956. During the Bill’s passage through 
Congress there had been bitter debate over Democratic attempts 
to cut the personal income tax by $20 per person ; a proposal 
to that effect had been adopted by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Feb. 21 and included m the House Bill by the 
narrow majority of five votes on Feb. 25. In the Senate, 
however, attempts to include a similar provision were defeated, 
and the Bill was passed by 50 votes to 44 on March 15 without 
any amendment granting tax reductions ; live Southern 
Democrats joined 45 Republicans m voting for the measure, 
44 Democrats voting against. The House concurred in the 
Senate version (by 386 votes to 8) on March 30. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13730 C.) 

C. SPAIN. — U.S.-Spauish Agreement on Modemissa-^ 
tion of Spanish Fleet* 

It was announced m Madrid on May 3 that the United 
States and Spain had signed an agreement on naval aid designed 
to give Spam a “ substantial modern ileet.” The agreement 
provided for the modernization of about 20 Spanish warships, 
including destroyers, gunboats, corvettes, and minesweepers, 
with new armaments, radar, and fire-control equipment. Some 
of the equipment will be supplied by the United States, whilst 
the rest will be manufactured in Spain and other European 
countries The agreement, concluded under the U.S.-Spamsli 
mutual military defence assistance agreement of 1953, gave no 
estimate of the cost of the modernization programme, 

(A.B.C., Madrid - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 13527 B.) 
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A. UNITED KIN GD DM, — Agriculture. - Farm Prices, 
^ 955 “ 5 ^* “ Special Additions to 1954-55 Prices, - Other 
Agricultural Developments. 

A \^niite Paper published on March 10 announced the new 
farm prices and levels of production grants for 1955-56, fixed 
as a result of the Annual Review in February, and providing 
for an increase of about £28,000,000 on payments to farmers, 
mcludmg an mcrease of about £11,500,000 m production 
grants. The new prices — effective from April 1, except those 
for cereals and rootcrops — are given below, wnth prices fixed 
at the 1954-55 Price Review showm in parentheses : 

livestock and Livestock Prices. Milk An average of 3s 1 95d 
a gallon (3s 1 2<i ) F'at Cattle Steers, lieifers, and special young 
cows, 138s 8d ahvecwt (133s 2d) Fat Sheev and Lambs 3s Od 
an estimated lb deadweight (2s lOid ). Fat Pigs 51s. 4d a score 
deadweight (51s 3d ) JVool An average of 4s lOid. a lb , including 
marketing costs (4s 6d , plus marketing costs of about 4 id a lb ) 

The price for fat pigs is adjusted from tune to tune accordmg to 
the price of feedmgstuffis The 1955-56 price was based on a feed 
price of 32s 5d a cwt , whereas the 1954-55 price was related to a 
feed price of 29s 10 d a cwt , the new price therefore represents a 
net reduction of 2s 6d a score deadweight. 

Cereal and Other Crops (1956 harvest) Wheat An average of 
29s 9d. a cwt (same) Barley 26s a cwt (24s 6d ) Oats 24s 9d 
a cwt (23s ). Bye 23s a cwt. (same) Potatoes 217s. a ton 
(212s 6d ). Sugar Be&f : 1283 Id (125s 7d ) 

Eggs, An average of 4s. lid a doz for hen eggs (4s Od ) ; price 
for duck eggs unchanged 

Production Grants. The following mcreases were announced 
Ltme Subsidy from 50 per cent to 60 per cent (summer grants 
from 60 per cent to 70) Ploughing grants • from £5 and £10 per acre 
to £7 and £12 Calf Subsidy from £5 to £7 10s. 

Other Subsidies. A special subsidy of 5s would be paid for 1955 
only for liiU sheep, and there would also be new subsidy rates for 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers, involving additional payments 
amounting to £3,500,000 on the basis of 1954-55 consmnption 

After stressing that farming results in 1955-56 would largely 
depend on the industry’s success in reducing its unit costs of 
production, the Wliite Paper explained that the Government’s 
aim had been to help it make good the efiects of the past 
year’s exceptional difficulties, and to continue its efficient 
development. 

For 1954-55 it estimated farmers" mcomo at about £280,000,000, 
compared with £320,500,000 in 1953-54, the reduction refloottng 
the adverse weather conditions last year, when output was estimated 
at only 53 per cent aboye pre-war, compared with 55 per coni in 
1953-54 But for the weather net output would have been higher 
than m the previous year, as the increase in the output of pigs and 
cattle had more than offset a decline in the acreage under crops, 
whilst production of eggs and milk was also estimated to have 
increased slightly. When adjusted for weather conditions, (1 e if 
normal weather had prevailed), estimated net farm income in 1954-55 
would have been £312,000,000, the comparable figure for 1953-54 
being £306,500,000. 

For 1955-56 the White Paper estimated that the mcrease in 
farmers' production costa would amount to £25,000,000 for com- 
modities covered by the review and £30,000,000 for all ooimnoditios 
It considered that, given normal weather, these increases could be 
offset by continued improvement in the industry’s efficiency, but 
gave a warning that the effects of the past season’s exceptionally 
bad weather must be expected to continue well into 1955-56. 

As regards future policy, the White Paper stressed that the down- 
ward trend m some market prices in 1954-55 had meant that the 
cost of the support given to agriculture had continued to be high — 
approaching £250,000,000 The Government were particularly 
concerned about the high level of support required for pig production 
at current price levels, and would have to look for further reduction 
of Exchequer liability in the future. Their general production policy, 
however, remained unchanged, and they reaffirmed their view that 
in free market conditions it was neither practicable nor desirable to 
set precise production targets for individual commodities They 
continued to look to an mcrease m the industry’s not output by 
means of more beef, mutton, and lamb , a further steady improve- 
ment in crop yields , and a saving of feedmgstufE imports through 
more ley farming, improved management and use of grass, and skill 
and econonay m the use of concentrated feedingstuffs. 

On Feb. 12, 1955, the Minister of Food, Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Mr. Heathcoat-Amory) had announced the Govern- 
ment’s decision to recoup farmers fully for the recent increase 
in agricultural wages (see 13985 A) by raising the payments 
made for farm produce. As a result of a special review asked 
for by the National Farmers’ Unions, additions would be made 
uniformly throughout the United Kingdom to guarantee 
prices (a) for crops of the 1955 harvest, to take account of 
increased costs over a full year , (6) for livestock and livestock 
products, to cover the higher costs over the remainder of the 
current livestock year. 

The agreed additions were announced as follows (new 
guaranteed prices in parentheses) : 


Crops of the 1955 Harvest. Wheat, Bye, and Oats * 3d per cwt. 
(30s., 23s 3d 23s 3d. respectively) Barley • 2d per cwt (24s 8d ) 
Potatoes 3s 4d. a ton (215s. 10s ) Sugar Beet 2s per ton 
(127s lOd) 

Livestock and Livestock Products. Milk £587,000 (equal to 
about 0.83d per gallon on estimated sales during March) would be 
paid to marketmg authorities who would make payments to pro- 
ducers m respect of whatever quantities and periods they thought 
most appropriate Eggs For first quality hen and duck eggs sold 
through packing establishments, id per doz above average support 
prices. Wool : The British Wool Marketing Board would draw 
£51,000 from the special account for allocation to producers Fat- 
stock : The following additions would be made (a) for the four weeks 
ending March 27 to existing standard prices, and (b) for the subsequent 
two four-weekly periods to the standard prices as determmed after 
the aimual price review (see above) . Is 10 id a hve cwt for fat 
cattle , 0 66d. a lb for fat sheep and lambs , and 2 66d a score 
for fat pigs. 

Other recent developments m connexion with agriculture are 
summarized below . 

IVluumum Prices for Livestock Products, 1956-57 and 1957-58. 
Mr. Heathcoat-Amory announced on Dec 21, 1954, the minimum 
prices (below which farmers’ remuneration would not be allowed to 
fall) for hvestock products m the above two years These were • 


Commodity 

1956-57 
s. d 

Milk, per gallon . 

2 

6 

Fat cattle, per live cwt 

113 

6 

Fat sbeep and lambs, per lb deadweight 

2 

3 

*Fat pigs, per score deadweight 

41 

0 

♦Hen eggs, per doz 

3 

3 

♦Duck eggs, per doz 

Wool per lb (greasy basis) 

2 

10 

3 

0 


* Prices subject to a shding scale related to feedmgstufCs 


1957-58 
s d 

2 5 

113 6 

2 2 
38 0 

3 1 

1 8 
3 0 

prices. 


N.F.U.'s Voluntary Livestock Marketmg Scheme. The throe 
National Farmers’ Unions (for England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland) announced on Oct 22, 1954, that after reviewing 
developments m fatstock marketing since the decontrol and 
derationing of meat, they had decided to withdraw their voluntary 
marketing schemes for fatstock 


Pig and Bacon Marketmg. Mr Heathcoat-Amory announced m the 
House of Commons on March 11, 1955, that, in conjunction with 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, he had decided to sot up a 
commission to advise on future schemes of pig and bacon marketing. 

Horticultural Marketing. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Lord St. Aldwyn) announood in the House 
of Lords ou March 30 that a Committee of Inquiry into horticultural 
marketing had boon appointed with Lord llunoiman of Boxford 
as chairman. Its terms of reference would bo “ to invostigato the 
present faoihtiea for and methods of marketing homo produce and 
imported vegetables, fruit, and flowers ; to consider whothor marketing 
distribution of such produce could bo improved ; and to make 
recommendations. ’ ’ 


Suspension of Farm Call-Up. The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour (Mr. Harold Watkinson) announced on 
March 8 that, in order to help farmers to overtake arrears of work 
caused by the recent bad weather, the call-up of farm workers for 
military service would bo suspended until May 14. 

A report published by the Ministry of Agriculture on Feb. 10 
stated that the average net income from farms m England 
and Wales increased by 7 per cent m 1952-53, compared with 
1951-52. The largest mcrease was shown by dairy and livestock 
farms; mixed farms experienced little change, and in the 
arable group average income declined by 5 jicr cent. The 
number of farms operating at a loss totalled 7'.2 per cent, 
compared with 8.5 per cent m 1951-52 and 9.5 per cent in 
1950-51, whilst the proportion of farms with net incomes of 
£1,000 or over rose from 34.7 per cent m 1951-52 to 38.8 per 
cent The average rise in expenditure was about 7.5 per cent, 
labour costs rising by 6 per cent.— (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1954-55 Price Review, 
13520 A ; Two-Year Minimum Prices, 1284 $ A ; Wages, 
X 39 S 5 A ; N.F.U. Livestock Marketing Scheme, 13415 A.) 


B. CANADA. — Bank Merger. 

An amalgamation between the Bank of Toronto and the 
Dominion Bank became elective on Feb. 1 , 1955, when an 
Order-in-Council was signed after having been approved by 
the Cabinet. The new bank, to be known as the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, has total assets of $1,132,000,000 and more 
tlian 450 branches throughout Canada. 

The merger— the first since 1931— reduced the number of 
chartered banks in Canada from 11 to 10 . (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. Backing, 13732 B.) 

C. ISRAEL - JORDAN. — Agreement on P.O.W.^s. 

An agreement was signed in Jerusalem on May 10 by the 
leaders of the Israel and Jordan delegations to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, under which each signatory undertook 
to treat captured military or police personnel as prisoners of 
war, subject to the Geneva Convention. — (Times) (14079 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Mr. Nehru’s Review of Foreign Affairs. 

IVIr. Nehru, the Prime Mimster of India, made an important 
statement on foreign affairs in the House of the People on 
March 31, durmg which he referred to the then forthcoming 
Afro- Asian Conference at Bandung (see 14181 A), the Manila 
Treaty, and India’s attitude to the Formosa situation and 
Middfe Eastern defence arrangements. Extracts from Mr. 
Neliru’s speech are given below. 

Afro-Asian Conference. After expressing: the view that, although 
there was no danger of war m the near future^ the world situation 
had “ generally hardened ” and that countries were “ drifting away 
from the logical approach to world problems made at the Geneva 
Conference,” Mr Nehru turned to the emergence of Asia as a maior 
force in world affairs “ As a final symbol of the emergence of Asia,” 
he said, “ we are having at Randimg an Asian- African conference 
to which aU free nations of Asia and Africa have been mvited This 
conference has historic importance. It is unique No such thmg 
has happened before, and the fact that representatives of 1,400 mi l l ion 
people will be there is a matter of utmost significance 

It has become a regular practice for the affairs of Asia to be 
determined by certain Great Powers in Europe, or sometimes in 
America . - But now some importance is attached to the views of 
Aaia.n oountiies because they cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be a high privilege of countries outside to carry the burden 
of Asia on their shoulders Decisions are made affecting Asia m 
which Asia has httle say. But it is ohvious that ^things have 
changed.” 

Mr. Nehru made it clear that the Afro- Asian Conference was not 
opposed to anyone — to Europe or America “ It is merely a commg 
together of Asian and African countries,” he said, “ who aim at two 
things, peace and opportunity to progress . . There is a tremendous 
urge for peace all over the world, but more so in the countries of 
Asia and Africa There is a desire for freedom and peace, and that 
is a cornmon bond for these countries The conference, I hope, will 
not line up with Great Power blocs because countries attending it 
hold different views m the matter.” 

Mr Nehru added “ It has become almost impossible to consider 
any matter logically, reasonably, by itself. Everything is to be 
considered, we are told, from a Communist or an anti-Communist 
stand This has made it difficult to understand any question, much 
less to solve it. . This kind of approach would have been difficult 
enough at any time but, when wo hve as we now do on . . the 

threshold of the atomic age, it is a dangerously simple way of looking 
at things And we might, because of this simple thmking , . . suddenly 
find ourselves on the brink of disaster. We have endeavoured not 
to align ourselves with these Groat Powers, and I speak of them with 
all respect I do not presume to teU tlu‘ui what is right and wrong 
I must confess that I foci very dimdont <a)out expressing any opimon 
in regard to other couninos because the problems we have to face 
are very difficult . . but it passes my comprehension how any of the 

problems of today are going to be solved by the approaches that are 
being made by the Groat Powers ” 

Manila Treaty. Turxung next to the Manila Treaty, Mr Nehru 
continued . ” Having achieved a measure of success at Geneva, 
the world has again drifted back to glaring at one another from a 
distance and, which sooms to ho very extraordinary, to laying great 
stress on all kinds of military a-Uiancos and pacts m South-East Asia, 
Western Asia, and elsewhere an the name of security and peace 
The situation in Indo-Chma after the Geneva Conference was hopeful 
and favourable. . . Then comes out of the blue an attempt as it was 
said, to secure security and peace m South-East Asia through some 
kind of military pact or allianco, the foundations of which wore laid 

at Manila It is clear to me that the Manila Treaty and the Bangkok 

Conference have upset any idea of peace in that area that previously 
existed, or any idea of security ” 

The whole conception of the Genova Conference was co-oxistenco, 
Mr Nehru continued The Iiido-Ohiiia States could not continue 
unless they recogniiied each other and unless the Croat Powers 
reoogniJ?od their freedom and came to an underHtanding not to 
interfere with their mdopondonoo. It was on that basis that the 
Geneva Treaty was framed . . . The only solution, therefore, 
is that both parties should agree to leave the Indo-Ohina States 
aJono. 

” The situation is more difficult today,” Mr. Nehru said Apart 
from civil war in South Yiotnam, there are difflcsultios in I^aos over 
the Ooneva agroomont, which is interpreted in various ways It was 
drafted in such a hurry. India has a responsibility in trying to resolve 
those difficulties. Because of certain developments in the Far East 
and South-East Asia, the whole atmosphoro has changed there. It 
is hardening. The fear of war has come again to the front, and there 
is the fear of one gaining advantage oyer another.” 

Formosa. Mr. Nehru said that India could obviously have only 
one broad approach to the irormosa problem— that whieh ilowod 
from the rocjogniiion of the Poking (Joyernmont ” But tlu^ro has 
boon a very wide ogreomont on the obvious fact that the islands of 
Matsu and Quomoy, off the mainland, are definitely part of the 
mainland, and that an enemy force there is a constant Irritation and 
danger. Countries which are not friendly to the l^ooplo's Govornmont 
of China have recognized that at last. Yet ocfjupatlon of those Islands 
oontinues by other forces, and It is stated that If tlio Chinese Govom- 
ment attacks them a whole force of that mlglity Power will bo 
engaged in defending them because, it is stated, the security of 
that Great Power might bo involved. That is a very extraordinary 
approach, I say with all respect. It Is as certain as anything can be 


that these islands will go to the mainland of China by logic and 
reason unless you have great wars, and nobody knows tne 
consequences of those wars 

India’s Neutrality Policy. Referring to articles about himself in 
the foreign Press which said that he was “ mchned towards this or 
that,” IMr Nehru declared ” I want to be friendly with all countries 
and I want to hve in peace in my country. I am mterested in the 
peace of the world. We have no intention of throwmg ourselves 
mto war even if the rest of the world goes to war. Let there be no 
doubt about it — we wiU not go to war But if there is war all over 
the world, we cannot escape the consequences of that war . . 

It will affect us 

Middle East Defence. The Prime Mmister then referred to the 
military alhances now hemg made m the Middle Bast, and 
that these changed the world situation for the worse These mmtary 
pacts, far from hemg helpful, are domg a lot of harm ; far &om 
bxmgmg secuiity and assurance of peace, they actually tend in 
the opposite direction ” 

Referrmg in particular to the Turkish -Iraqi treaty, Mx Nehru 
said that it liad weakened the Arab League and had caused great 
bitterness m the area Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen 
were all opposed to it, and as a result of the treaty the Middle East 
had been spht mto hostile camps It was even doubtful whether 
the agreement served the interests of the countries who had concluded 
it, when it broke up the homogeneity of the hliddle East and created 
discord and trouble there Mr Nehru went on to say that the 
Yugoslav Government viewed with great concern developments in 
the Middle East because of these pacts and because of the pressure 
that was being exercised upon Syria and other Govermnents to join. 
These Governments, however, were resisting ” I hope they will 
resist,” he added “ Far too much is done under pressure, under 
threats, and under other methods of coercion.” 

Summing up the situation in South-East Asia, the Far East, and 
Western Asia, Mr Nehru declared ” It is not happy , it is a 
picture full of discord and conflict and pulhng m different directions. 
On the one hand one sees Asia, resurgent Asia, awake. . 
take some time for her to grow to full stature, but she is undoubtedly 
growing. On the other hand, all these attempts are made— m the 
name of helping Asia, in the name of preserving peace in Asia— at 
promoting discord and conflict Obviously we cannot view this with 
any great satisfaction ” 

Four-Power Talks. - The Hydrogen Bomb. ” There has been 
repeated mention,” the Prune Minister continued, of ‘ Big Five ’ 
and ‘ Big Four ’ talks, but insuperable difficulties have come in the 
way . People are not courageous enough to face each other and 
talk. They want to create before the talks what they call a * position 
of strength,' forgetting of course that the other Power is also 
strongthoning itself at the same time. So hy the time that one has 
produced a position of strength, the other may have produced a 
position of greater strength When one deals with atomic and 
hydrogen bombs this tall?: of greater strength has very little meaning 

. The misfortune today is that wo have got atomic energy, which 
IS a mighty power and which depicts the advance of humanity and 
its control over nature’s powers . But it is very doubtful how far 
the human miud has progressed to control them And one comes 
ultimately to the conclusion tliat atomic energy cannot be met by 
atomic energy the force of violence cannot be mot by the force 
of vlolonoo Wo have arrived at a stage where the force wiU over- 
whelm both the person agaiust whom it is used and the user of it,” 

The time was coming, said Mr Nehru, when the hydrogen bomb 
might bo made with case by oven a small country, and it was therefore 
imperative that it should bo controlled by some difforont methods— 
” call them moral, caU them spiritual, call them civilized ” He added . 
” The events of the hist two wars havo brutalized humanity Wo 
are now standing at the verge of dostmy whether humanity is to 
levert to a phase of becoming brutisli boasts, or to advance towards 
the stage of civilization. I see no other way but for countries and 
nations to realize that force is no remedy, that war is not only no 
remody but is an ultimate evil today, and that violence is no good 
and does not pay.” 

The “ Five Principles.” With regard to the ” fl\o principles ” of 
peaceful co-oxistonce, first enunciated in the preamble to the treaty 
between India and China on Tibet m 1953 (see 13588 A), and 
reaffirmed in the comrauniqud issued at the end of Chou En-lafs 
visit to Delhi on his return from the Genova Couferonco (hoc 13661 A), 
Mr Nehru said that thoy wore '' a ohallengo by Asia to the rest of 
the world ” and that each country would havo to give a direct answer 
to them I hope that this question will be posed at the Afro- Asian 
oonferonco in aU its stralghtnoBB,” ho said, ” and that each country 
will bo asked to say whetlior it stands for non-aggressiou and non- 
iiitorforonco or not ” The chai’go was made, and rightlv too, that 
Comraunisin interfered in other countries ; but non -Communist 
countrloB also inii^rforod Adherence to the ” five principles ” was a 
way out of this difficulty It might happen that some country adhering 
to them would not koop its word, but this could always happen 
whatever form of treaty or pledge one had. 

South African Racial Policy. Tiiore was a good deal of talk about 
Oomniunistn atul auti-Oommunlsm, Mr. Nehru went on* but whilst 
ho did not wish to deny the importance of the question, things were 
happening in Africa md colonial tiwrltorios which should not be 
forgotten. What about tlie tragedy that is taking place in Bouth 
Africa,” ho asked, “ whore hundreds and thousands of people are 
being lifted up bodily and taken away somewhere else ? Why do 
wo not hoar the champions of freedom talk about this ? Why are 
thoy so silent « Thoy simply pass It over. They should realise that 
the people in Asia and Africa may not shout very much about it, 
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■but they feel it more than Commianism and anti-Commimism It 
is a human problem for us This problem of racialism and racial 
segregation may become more dangerous than any other of the 
world’s problems today ” 

Relations with Ceylon. “ In Ceylon we have been, I think, co-opera- 
tive and patient. We go some way to understand and to meet 
the difficulties of the Ceylonese Government and people But I 
must confess to a feeling of frustration that what we are aiming at 
IS not reahzed ” Giving details of the number of applications by 
persons of Indian descent m Ceylon for registration as Ceylonese 
citizens (see 13868 A), Mr Nehru said that in the nine months from 
December, 1953, to September, 1954, 45,236 applications had been 
rejected and only 7,505 accepted , m the following four months, to 
January, 1955, only 21 applications had been accepted and 36,260 
had been rejected “ It is obvious,” he added, “ that while previously 
not many were registered and a large number were re] ected, now we 
have arrived at a stage when hardlv anyone is accepted ” In India, 
on the other hand, 5,600 of the 8,000 applications made during 1954 
had been accepted and the remainder were under consideration 
At the last meeting of the Prime Mimsters of India and Ceylon it 
had been agreed that Ceylon should prepare a list of aU persons of 
Indian descent m Ceylon, but that hst had not yet been drawn up 
Nevertheless, Mr Nehru appealed for a “ co-operative and friendly 
approach ” to Ceylon on this matter, vithout giymg up any of the 
principles which India stood for 

Goa. Mr Nehru referred to the ** barbarous *’ treatment which, 
he said, a number of Indian safyaarahis (non-violent resisters) had 
recently received in Goa — some having been sentenced to 28 years’ 
penal servitude and deported, others to varying terms of imprison- 
ment “ It is really extraordinary,” he declared, “ that any Goyem- 
ment anywhere should behave in tins way , much more so a Govern- 
ment which is allowed to remain in a corner of India . . I want the 
Portuguese Government to realiKse that they are there because we 
are patient and men of good will , not because we cannot deal with 
the situation, but because we do not wish to do anything, even m 
a small way, which may have bigger repercussions We are prepared 
to wait a little, because inevitably the end must be the one that we 
atm at. It is inconceivable and impossible . for Portugal to imagine 
that she can remam m Goa . ” 

In conclusion, Mr. Neliru spoke of India’s relations with 
Pakistan and of liis forthcoming meeting with the Pakistani 
Prime Minister. While it was true that the problems dividing 
the two countries had not become easier by the passage of time, 
he was convinced that there was ‘‘ basic good will ” among the 
two peoples and that everyone was anxious that the problems 
should be settled in a friendly manner — (Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - The 
Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. Mr. Nehru, 14160 A ; 14141 A ; 

Statement on Quemoy and Matsu, 14117 A.) 

A. DENMARK. — Hans Andersen Commemoration. 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of Hans Christian 
Andersen, the famous writer of children’s stones and fairy 
tales, was celebrated on April 2 throughout Denmark and in more 
than 70 other countries The focus of the Danish celebrations 
was the town of Odense, where Andersen, the son of a poor 
cobbler, was born on April 2 , 1805 ; from Andersen’s birth- 
place in Odense (now a museum) King Frederick of Denmark 
broadcast a tribute which was relayed in many languages 
In commemoration of the 150 th anniversary of Hans Andersen’s 
birth, streets will be named after him m Sao Paulo (Brazil), 
Santiago (Chile), and Jerusalem ; statues will be erected to 
ham m New York and in Bogota, the capital of Colombia , 
and new editions of the Fairy Tales will be issued in 12 
languages, mcludmg Chinese, Hebrew, and Indonesian. 
(Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen - 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. Foreign Trade. « Figures 
for March and First Quarter of 1955. 

Imports into the United Kmgdom in March totalled 
£865,400,000, exports £260,800,000, and re-exports £12,600,000 
the adverse balance for the month thus amounting to 
£92,500,000. During the first quarter as a whole imports 
totalled £1,007,200,000, exports £741,700,000, and re-exports 
£81,900,000 ; the adverse balance was thus £288,600,000, 
compared with £121,500,000 in the tot quarter of 1954. 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Frev. rep. 14127 A.) 

C. CANADA. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Bank of Canada announced on Jan, 18 that Canada’s 
official reserves of gold and U.S. dollars on Dec. 81, 1954, 
amounted to $1,942,600,000 (the highest figure ever reached), 
compared with $1,818,500,000 on Dec. 31, 19.53. Gold holdings 
amounted to $1,072,700,000 ($986,100,000 at the end of 1958) 
and U.S. dollar holdings to $869,900,000 ($882,400,000). 
(Montreal Star) (Frev. rep. X2901 A.) 


D. AUSTRALIA.~Dock Strike. - Stevedoring Industry 
Act amended. - Appointment of Committee of Inquiry 
into Port Labour Conditions. 

A strike of dockers broke out at Australian ports on Nov. 2, 
1954, completely paialvsmg all movement of cargo and 
rendering about 200 ships'^idle. The strike, which aflected about 
26,000 port w^orkers and lasted a fortnight, had been called by 
the Communist-led Waterside Workers’ Federation m protest 
against the Government’s announced intention of introducing 
legislation to amend the Stevedoring Industry Act so as to 
overcome the labour shortage which was alleged to be holding 
up the turn-round of ships at many ports. 

The Government’s Bill was introduced into the House of 
Representatives on Nov. 4, and provided for : 

(1) The restoration to the port employers of the right to recruit 
additional dockers at ports where the labour force had fallen below 
the quotas fixed by the Stevedoring Industry Board 

[Under the Stevedoring Industry Act the number of men required 
at each port had been fixed by the Government-appointed Stevedorm$r 
Industry Board, and the filling of vacancies had been tlio prerogative 
of the Waterside Workers’ Federation It was explained in the Press 
that at a number of ports, notably Nowcaatlo and Port lieinbla, 
NSW, the W W F had failed to keep the labour force up to the 
quota, with subsequent serious delays to shipping.] 

(2) The registration of men so recruited, subieot to the W F ’s 
right of challenge, 111 which ease the Federation’s obiections would bo 
referred to the Stevedoring Industry Board foi decision 

(3) The holding of an immediate inquiry into port labour conditions, 
as a prehminary to a general review in 1956 of all IcgiHlation ailocting 
the stevedoring industry 

Mr Holt (the Minister of Labour arid National Service), who 
moved the second reading of the Bill on Nov 4, declared that 
the W W F.’s monopoly of port labour recruitment, granted by 
the Labour Government in 1947, had failed, and denounced 
the strike as “ a truculent and arrogant attempt ” by the 
Federation to prevent the present Government from changing 
the system. In spite of charges by Dr. Evatt, the Opposition 
leader, that the Government had introduced the Bill under 
pressure from overseas shipping combines,” it was passed by 
the House on Nov. 10, after Mr Holt had refused to aeeejit an 
Opposition amendment seeking to delay the operation of clause 
( 1 ) until the proposed inquiry into stevedoring conditions had 
been held. The Bill was passed by the Senate on Nov. 11 by 2 (> 
votes to 21 , together with a Government amendment empowering 
the proposed committee of inquiry to invesLigaLc shipping 
companies’ profits. It received the Royal Assent on Nov. 12 . 

Mr. Men55ica, m a broadcast on Nov. 7, had dcsfjrilXKl the strike 
as challenge to Parliament and to the whole coiuH'piion of 
Parliamentary doniooiacy ” , ho strossiid that no mdUHfj'lal Ibbuo 
was involved, and alleged that the Federation’s sole obioct was “ to 
frighten the Uoverimient and I’arhamont ” into “ a <5ontinuanee of 
a monopoly of omi)loyinent wliicJi no other tradi^ union in AuHtialla 
or any free country lias over Bought” Dr. Fvatt, however, bioad- 
caRtnig on Nov. 8, i*e])catod his coutontion that the uia-in fault lay with 
the shipping oompanies, and urged the Govorinnont to make no 
cliangos m the avsleni of labour recruitmoiit until the cioinnuttee of 
inquiry had reiiortcd 

Although the executive of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions had endorsed the strike on Nov. 9, and ha<l demanded 
the withdrawal of the Government’s Bill, it unanimously 
adopted a resolution on Nov. 12 recommending the doc.kers to 
return to work on Nov. 16. This was approved by strikers’ 
mass meetings at all the ports alTecLcd on Nov. 15. 

Mr Holt annoimood on Nov 17 that the eommittoo of Iruiuiry 
would coiiHiHi of Mr James Tait, Q 0., vicc-pruHidiaii of the I 4 W 
Council of Australia ; Mr F. J. R. Gibson, national HiK'rotary of the 
AuBtraUan Council of Kinployors’ Fedta'atiouH ; and Mr. .1 ShortiiJl, 
president of the N H W. Trades and Labour (Council. ItH of 

reference would inoludo inquiry into (1) the general faetors alToidhig 
the oilicioiuy of the Htevodorlng iuduslry , (2) the arrangimionts for 
regulating roeruitinent, HeUlomont of disputoB, Uiml the inajntenanco 
of discipline , (3) the oifoiii of stev(‘doring coHts on freight ratoH slnee 
the Stevedoring InduHtry Act canio into operation in 1947 ; (4) the 
profits of shipping and stovedoring companies 

Notwithstanding the Government’s action in November, 
the opposition of tiie W.VV.F. conUnued, coming to a head in 
February, 195.5, after a decision by the Stevedoring Industry 
Board to increase from 6,400 to 6,900 the quota of do(?kers at 
Sydney, where there had been serious undermanning for many 
months* In view of the Federation’s refusal to allow its 
members to work beside men nominated by the emiiloyers, Mr. 
Holt called a special conference on Feb- 17 of representatives of 
the shipowners, the W.W.F,, the A.C.T.U., and tJic Shwedoring 
Industry Board, at which it was agreed as an interim arrange^ 
ment that the right to recruit labour for tJie waterfront should 
revert to the h’ederation pending a decision on the Govern- 
ment’s long-term policy for the waterfront industry m the liglit 
of the committee of inquiry’s report. (Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Times) (Frev. rep. 12417 A.) 
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A. WESTERN POWERS - SOVIET UNION. — 
Western Approach to TJ.S«S.R. for Four-Power Dis- 
cussions. - Statements by Sir Winston Churchill, Sir 
Anthony Eden, President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulganin, 
and M. Faure. - Preparatory Three-Power Discussions 
in London. - Three-Power Invitation to U.S.S.R. 

Statements mdicatmg the possibility of a four-Power 
conference on international problems were made durmg 
March and April by governmental leaders in Bntam, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and France. Developments 
in the various countries durmg this period are described 
below under cross-headmgs. 

British Labour Party’s Call for East- West Talks. - 
Sir Winston Churchill’s Statement. 

A debate was held in the House of Commons on March 14 
on the following Opposition motion, presented m the names 
of Mr. Attlee, Mr. Herbert Morrison, and other Labour members: 

“ That this House, believing that m a world war waged with 
weapons of mass destruction, such as the hydrogen bomb, there 
can be no victors but only the destruction of civihzation, calls upon 
H M Government to approach immediately the Governments of the 
USA and the USSR to arrange a meeting between the Prime 
Minister and the heads of the other two Governments with a view 
to the lessening of world tension and the preparation for effective 
world disarmament through the U N Organization , it therefore 
reaflSrms the House of Commons resolution of April 5, 1954 [see 
13502 A] and deplores the Government’s delay m implementing it ** 

Mr. Attlee spoke as follows m moving this motion * 

“ In the debate m April [1954] there was expressed a general 
anxiety with regard to the world situation, and m our motion we 
stressed urgency. We used the word ‘ immediate ’ and the Govern- 
ment, to some extent, demurred at the word. We did not suggest 
that action could be taken within a. few days or weeks, but nearly 
a year has gone by and nothing effective has been done I freely 
acknowledge the efforts made by Sir Anthony Eden to roheve woild 
tension in many areas of the world, but with every month the position 
gets worse and worse 

T was rather disturbed by the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in the debate on March 1 [i c. the Defence debate — see 
14093 A] He suggested that it may bo a matter of three or four 
years before the Soviet Government might be in a position of equality 
with the West m respect of the H-bomb We have, at times, mis- 
calculated the pace of scientiho advance m the Soviet Umon and 
that, perhaps, has tended to give some people an unwarrantable 
suggestion that delay was possible, that there were three or four 
■vears in which wo could go on without worrying too much I am 
sure t]io Prime Minister did not mean that, but tliat would be a 
wide interpretation — that we could wait for four years. We do not 
think that any delay can be allowed Experiments are going on 
The advance m methods of destruction is terrifying, and I have aeon 
a great number of very disturbing atatoinonts 

. . Wo know how devastating the Il-bomb will bo, but we do 
not know tbc5 long-term effects duo to radiation Would it not bo 
wortjj while haying an authoritative statoniont made by scientists 
drawn from both sides of the Iron Curtain? It would bo of enormous 
advantage to the world if wo could have some agreed statement by 
scientists drawn from as wido an area as possible for the purpose of 
convincing people in all eountries of the danger the world stands in, 
not only of atomic warfare, but of the continued exporimontatioii in 
those dangerous practices 

TJio matter wo wish discussed is the possibility of oo-cxistcnce 
between the two halves of the world CUin a free world and a 
totalitarian world oo-oxist ? Go-existonce under the throat of 
annihilation is a grim prospect Ton cannot (mil it peace I recognize 
the difflcultios in dealing with Russia, but the attempt should bo 
made Wo ought not to bo doterrod by throats or strong language 
or by attempts to divide us from the Umiod Hiatea Wo should seize 
any chance, however shglit, and wc^ sJioukl seek every possibility of 
personal contact Essentially, wo should try to bring together the 
USA and Russia, boeauso there, I think, is the greatest danger m 
the world — the complete separation of those two great Powers, and 
the fact that the U.S S R fears the U.S.A and the U.« A fears the 
U Fear is a bad counsellor. 

In this matter the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom can 
go forward with greater conddonce than either the President of the 
United States or the most influential statesman in Russia. The 
Prime Minister can g(3t— and last year did got— a mandate from tins 
House. lUi can gifl, the support of public opinion. Repeated efforts 
ought to bo made, and there ought to bo a greater sense of urgency. 
Agreonumt on a. smghi point, such as the mutual cessaUon of nuclear- 
bomb <3xperimentH, might sid. the ball rolling, might make a start 
At present we BO(nn to be bogged down. Wo have always to 
wait for somcfllilng (dso to happen. I do not think we can afford 
to wait.'’ 

Sir Winston Churclnll (then Fnine Minister) described the 
Opposition’s motion as “ a vote of censure on the Government,” 
and moved the following amendment : 

" That this House, believing that in a world war waged with 
weapons of mass destruction, such as tlio hydrogen bomb, tliero 
oan bo no victors but only the destrucition of oivllization, wolcomos 
the successful efforts which XI.M. Govornmont have made towards 
the roduotlon of world tension, supports their proposals for the 


limitation and control of armaments of all kinds, and recognizes 
that a high-level meetmg with the Soviet Umon should await the 
ratification of the London and Pans agreements by all the countries 
concerned ” 

During the course of his speech Sir Winston Churchill 
disclosed that he had sent a personal telegram to M. Molotov 
m July, 1954, suggesting that they should have a friendly 
meetmg with no defimte agenda or objective but with the aim 
of “ livmg side by side in growing confidence, easement, and 
prosperity.” He had received a very encouragmg reply from 
M. Molotov, but the suggestion seemed to be superseded for 
the time bemg by the Soviet proposals for a formal conference 
on European unity. Six Winston spoke as follows : 

** The Leader of the Opposition calls for a three-Power conference 
It IS quite true that the resolution of April 5, 1954, mentions only 
three Powers, but a busy year has passed smee then m this clattermg 
world Is It the up-to-date conclusion of the Opposition that onlv 
those Powers who possess the secrets of the hydrogen bomb should 
meet in attempts to decide the future of the world ? I am sure that 
would be an unwise declaration It would encourage any ambitious 
State to quahfy That would be the opposite of Mr. Attlee's 
declaration 

We cannot agree that France and Germany should, at this time, 
be dissociated from the task of resohung the fears and disputes which 
beset Europe and the world. To mention only three Powers would 
give serious offence when, I am sure, none was intended , and give 
it at a time when France is taking, or is about to take, a decision 
important to her welfare and also to the pohey which both sides of 
the House have supported. I am also unfavourablv struck by the 
word ‘immediately' in the vote of censure I agree that there 
should be no question of indefinite delay. But the French Council 
of the Republic is meeting on March 21 to decide this issue, and we 
shall know one way or the other by then 

With that going on, I should have thought it was not possible 
to conceive a worse time than the immediate present to pass a 
resolution for immediate efforts to promote a three-Powor conference 
With the debates on the ratification of the London and Pans agree- 
ments approaching their docisivo point, the Soviet would certamly 
not agree to such a meetmg except on the basis of the further post- 
ponement of ratification This wo could m no circumstances consider, 
and I do not behove the Loader of the Opposition would wish us to 

I was greatly disappointed when nearly two years ago I was 
prevented by illness from gomg to meet President Eisenhower at 
Bermuda I was most anxious to set before him tho personal 
arguments I had used in my speech of May 11, 1953, shortly after 
Stalin's death, in favour of a top-level meetmg with his successor, 
tho now leader of the Soviet Government, Mr Malenkov. It is not 
true to suggest that the whole proposal was allowed to drop because 
of my falling out On tho contrary, a confor(>nco was held at Washing- 
ton in July, 1953, at which Lord Salisbury, who took my place and 
that of the Foreign Socrota,ry, who was also ill, raised aU tho fiTgumonls 
I would haye used m favour of a mooting of l,ho heads of the 
Goyernments 

The idea of a top -level, four-Powor mooting, with a flexible agenda, 
was presented forcibly to the Americans and tho French They 
could only he brought to agree to the invitation of tho Russians for 
a meeting of tho four Foreign Ministers to discuss specifically free 
eloctions in Germany, the roumfication of Germany, and tho con- 
clusion of the Austrian treaty This was duly convoyed to tho Soviet 
Govornmont 

From July 15, 1953, wo entered a period of tripartite Notes, Soviet 
rejoinders, and oounter-roiomdors. This period did not end until 
November. At tho boginning of December, 1953, wo were able to 
arrange a conference of the heads of tho British, American, and 
French Govornmonts at Bermuda, and tho reply to tho Russians 
was agreed. 

It was to propose a four-Powor meeting at Foreign Minister level 
to take place m January, 19.54, in Berlin. This meeting lasted three 
weeks, and ooyered a wide field of differences between tho Soviets 
and the Western Powers The disouasions were certainly invaluable, 
and the contacts useful . . Tho most frmtful result was the birth of 
tho Genova conforenco m April, 1954, which eventually resulted in 
tho armistice and sottlomont m Indo- China On this we are now 
living unrestfully 

While all this was going on in June, 1954, I visited Washington 
with tho Foreign rtocrotary, and we passed a busy week at tho White 
IXouflo in tho most fruitful and intimate convorsaiion with the 
President. Anglo-Amorican relations had boon disrupted by the 
events at Geneva, and wo wore very glad that we wore able to reach 
agroemont on many points. But they did not include a mooting at 
top level with the JSoviot Govornmont, for which I continued to work. 
But there was no slamming of tho door, no slamming down of the 
plan 1 felt it was one wo sliould all oonsider 

During the Dofonco debate I made an intervention in the speech 
of Mr Bovun. This intorvontion, though unstudied, was not incorreot. 
I would like to toll tho story more fully so that it can bo judged in 
its perspo(itivo and proportion. 

On tho homeward journey, in July last, I sent a personal and 
private tologram to Mr. Molotov, of which I Informed tho President. 
After referring to my speech in 1953 for a top-level conference, and 
tho statements I had made from time to time in tho House of 
Commons, that, if this wore impoFtsible, I would seek to make contact 
with tho Soviet Govornmont, I asked Mr. Molotov how they would 
fool about it I would bo very glad if he would toll mo if he would 
like the idea of a friendly mooting — ^no agenda, no objectives, but of 
living side by side to growing confidence, easement, and prosperity. 
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Althougli OUT meetiiig would only be simple and informal, and 
last only a few days, it might be, I said, the prelude to a wider 
reunion, where much may be settled I said, however, that I had no 
warrant to say this, beyond my own hopes. I ended by referring to 
our war comradeship I saw a lot of hun durmg the war years, and 
he was sometimes very cordial and human 

On July 5 I received a very encouraging reply from Mr Molotov, 
but we had in any case to wait until after the Geneva conference, 
to which the Foreign Secretary had returned, had concluded. It 
was not until July 26 that I was able to address Mr Molotov again 
I said that after discussion with my colleagues I was about to send 
him a further message to suggest a meeting at the end of August 
or in the first half of September, at some half-way house such as 
Berne, Stockholm, or Vienna 

In the meanwhile, the Soviet Note of July 24 had been published, 
proposing a formal conference of European States and the U.S A 
to discuss again the proposal made some months before by the 
Soviet Government at Berhn on collective security m Europe This 
seemed obviously to supersede, for the time bemg, the small mformal 
meeting I had suggested and which might, perhaps, have been a 
prelude to a. four-Powor meeting at top level I was proposing a 
two-Power mformal meeting between myself and Sir Anthony Eden 
on tho one hand and Mr Malenkov and Mr Molotov on the other, 
and anyone else they chose to bring, at some neutral place, where 
we could talk over things 

I do not mind telling the House that I had it in mmd to teB the 
Soviet that if they wanted to bring the U.S A along they would 
have to make some change m their general attitude I would have 
axiggosted the signature of the treaty with Austria, and also their 
joining the proposal which was made a.t this time by the President 
on. the civil use of atomic power, which they have done since Those 
would be good topics which might make it possible to make it a 
three -Power — and evidently that would soon have become a four- 
Power and very likely a five-Power — conference But it never came 
off, because I never had the opportunity . . . 

Mr Molotov replied that he did not see any reasons for considering 
that my proposals for an informal meeting had any bearing on the 
conyocation of a conference on the question of guarantoemg security 
in Europe I answered that I had not changed from my original 
proiect, but that the unexpected revival of tho Berlin proposal at 
this juncture had created a new situation, since it would not have 
been possible to have a large, formal, international conference going 
on at the same time as the unofficial, two-Power, top-level meeting 
I had suggested The British, American, and French Governments, 
who had been addressed ofllcially by tho Soviot-s, wore already 
preparmg thoir replies for the formal oonforenco It was therefore 
necessary to wait until wo knew what was going to happen about 
the four-power conference before ro-examinlng my project in tho 
light of events, 

Mr. Molotov apparently saw no reason why tho conferences should 
not go on together. It is a matter of opinion. I am not complaining 
We thought it was impossible, as one would contuse or paralyse the 
other There the matter rcRtod Meanwhile tho Soviet proposal for 
a four-Powor Foreign Ministers" oonferonoo had had the effect for 
which I cannot help feeling it was designed, namely, of dissuading 
Prance from ratifying tho E.D.C treaty. 

As I have been deeply mtorestod in. the cause of a united Europe 
for a good many years, I would remind tho House of tho soquonoo of 
©vents. Since the Russian Communist menace became apparent 
I have always ondoavourod, m Opposition or m Govominent, to 
promote on ahianco of tho free world against it. I was the first in 
this House to state that there was no possibility of an effective 
defence against Soviet Russia without a Gorman army. I have always 
thought that tho forces of the West should be grouped on the 
principles of a Grand Alliance, but the French preferred to aim at 
a cosmopolitan army, thus avoiding the creation of a German army. 
There had been throe years of lamentable delay before tho French 
were able to perfect the complicated arrangements they had in mind. 
The strain of those three years upon Hr. Adenauer has been most 
grievous No one but that valiant patriot and ideahat — ^for ho is 
both — could have endured it 

It is not a question of the NATO forces gaining an addition of 12 
divisions that moves mo personally. Even with that tho Western 
front could not be guaranteed against the overpowering Russian 
strength in conventional weapons Twelve Qennan divisions are to 
me a symbol rather than a physical factor What is of malor con- 
sequence to the cause we serve is to range tho mighty German race 
and nation with the free world, instead of allowing it, by infiltration 
or territorial bribery, by actual force or by our own tragic memories, 
to be amalgamated with the satellite States to carry the doctrine 
and control of Moscow into world supremacy. 

Earnestly as I desire to come to a peaceful arrangement for 
oo-existenoe with Russia, I should regard It as an act of insanity to 
drive the German people into the hands of the Kremlin and tilt into 
Communist tyranny the destiny of mankind. The only safe policy 
for us to pursue, as we have so often stated, is peace through strength 
Without unity there can be no strength. For tho Western Powers 
to abandon E H.C. and have nothing to put In its place would have 
presented us, divided and in vacuity, before the mighty Communist 
oligarchy dictatorship and its satellites. Weakness makes no appeal 
to Moscow. . . . The sooner wo get our united ratification settled, tho 
sooner the top-level foux-Power oonforenco may come. It may bo 
ffve-Power On the other hand, it might be that one retreat would 
lead to another, and far from assnaging dlfforoncos, would stimulate 
further aggression from the East and slowly rouse the reluctant anger 


of the West We went through all this in the years before the war, 
and therefore we felt that we must on no account allow our earnest 
desire to bring about a top-level conference of great Powers expose 
us to the charge of having thrown doubt and disarray into the ranks 
of NATO We were convinoed that the Government had no choice 
hut to suspend for the time hemg the proposal I had made to Mr. 
Molotov 

I e.m sure that the more this matter is considered by the House, 
and studied in detail, the more it will he seen that our efforts to act 
in accordance with the unanimous resolution of the House of April 5, 
1954, have been smeere and untiring, and that we have in no way 
been disloyal to that resolution, lukewarm, or dithering in pursuing 
our purpose across one obstacle after another. Our pohoies throughout 
have been simple, earnest, straightforward , and we shall faithfully 
persevere in them 

Several important changes have occurred m tho situation since 
May, 1953, and since August last, when there was a visit to Moscow 
by some memhors of the Opposition. The Malenkov regime has gone , 
new forces rule, and the " new look," which I wished to explore in 
May, 1953, has been succeeded by another ‘ now look " Some 
members of tho Opposition may no doubt contend that this change 
might have been averted if a meeting had taken plaoo I doubt 
very much whether this assertion has any foundation at aU. 

In a press interview on Jan 1 this year, Mr Malenkov was asked 
if ho would wolcomo diplomatic tato loading to four-Power talks 
Ho refused to give an affirmative reply, and said with oinphasis that 
the efforts of the Western Powers to settle tho German problem wore 
not compatible with the proiiosal to hold a four-Powor conference 
We have yet to ascertain the feelings and policy of Ids successor. 
So far tho new ‘ new look ’ has not raised any extravagant hopes 
of improvement, but anyhow it is so easy to assume, as is done 
m Bomo influential quarters, that a, 11 would have boon well if Mr 
Malenkov had had due oncouragomont from us and the United 
States. This is all pure guesswork. 

I have given a factual account of what the Government have don© 
to bring about a top-level two-, three-, four- or flve-Powor conference. 
None excludes tho others Of course, it may bo hoped that a small 
meeting would lead to a much larger one. I think that is reasonable 
I have tried very hard to sot in motion this process of a confc^ronco 
at top level and to bring about actual results. Although I do not 
pretoud to measure what the recent changes in the Soviet oligarchy 
imply, I do not feel that they should discourage us from further 
endeavours I must say very seriously that it is a mistake to suppose 
that to bidiig about such a meeting is an end in itiself It is only a 
moans to an end, and it is by no moans certain that tho end would 
bo agreeable To hayo a conference at an ill-chosen moment or in 
unfavourable circumst/ancos would only raise false hopes and, 
possibly, finish up liy leaving things worse than before 

One thing stands out in my mind aboyo all others-— tho incroasing 
friendship and understanding with our ally, tho United Ht.ates. . . 
Tho Prosidont*s statomont fof March 10, 1955 “See 14114 A] ronowstho 
pledges which tho U S.A gave to tho EDO Those assurancios are of 
particular importanoo to the United Kingdom, whhdi has underta-kon 
groat obHgations and risks— very soriouB when undortakou alone, but 
assuming an altogether different charmdfOr when supported iiy 
undertakings of this kind from tho United States 

The pledge wo gave last Soptombor made tho Paris agreements 
possible Our commitment is most powerfully roiiiforcod and our 
peril most importantly rodiicod by tho l^rcRident"8 now statomont. 
My feeling is that the wish of America for i>eaco grows strongor at 
the same pace as thoir capacity for war They give groat coneldorntion 
to our views. They show marked rosiioot for our oxporienoo of the 
European scone, hut this very attention which they pay to what wo 
advise la accompanied by serious irritation of their public opinion 
at anything they take to be unfair criticism. 

When there are criticisms that President Eisenhower lias not 
com© over hero, or has not come to an international oonforonco, it 
must bo romomborod that tho I"resident of tho United States is not 
only Head of the State but has powers of action in an onKjrgency 
which are far beyond those granted to any other individual in the 
modem world. At the same time he is morally and logallv bound to 
other institutions of equal status in the lorig-ostJibliBhod atruct.uro 
of the American Constitution. Ho cannot move about as freely as 
ordinary Hoads of State move . No President has over had tho 
knowledge and experience of Europe, and of the vi^ry group of 
problems now confronting it, as is iiossossed by I’roHident Eisonhowor. 
I hope that nothing will bo said on this side of tho Atlanth^ or in 
this House which will rouse new inhibitions in tho American mind 
against tho freedom of his personal movements. 

I still behove that, vast and foarBomo as tho human scone has 
become, personal talks with tho right people in the right plae-e and 
at tho right time may yet have a potent and valuable part to play in 
tho cause of peace which is in all our hearts "" 

After debate, the Opposition motion was nej^ativcd by 
298 votes to 268 and the amended motion was carried by 299 
votes to 206 — a Government majority of 86. 

The full text of tho confidential exchange of letters between Bir 
Winston Ohurohill and M. Molotov in 1954, to wliich Hlr Winston 
roferred in his spiHMih, wm imbllshcd in Moscow on March 17. Tho 
lottore — of which there were seven in all, and of which the Russian- 
language texts wore given “-contained Bir WlnstoiFs proposal for 
an informal mooting between himself and M. Malenkov preparatory 
to a wider meeting of sovoral Powers. Tho Bcvlot Foreign Ministry, 
in issuing this corrospondenoo, said that it was apparent that Blr 
Winston had himself renounood the proposal which he had made/^ 
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Statements by President Eisenbower, Marshal Bulganin, 
and M. Faure. 

Speaking at a press conference on March 23, President 
Eisenhower supported the idea of exploratory talks between 
the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, and France on all questions 
affecting world peace. He expressed the opinion that a 
conference of heads of governments should be preceded by a 
four-Power meeting of Foreign Mimsters or officials; that 
exploratory discussions should be confined to the four Powers 
and should exclude Communist Chma and Germany ; and 
that it might not be necessary to agree upon an agenda m 
advance. He emphasized that the U.S. Government desired 
to see positive results from a four-Power conference, and that 
It did not wish to participate in discussions which might 
result merely in useless bickermg or m bemg turned into a 
propaganda forum. “ I have said agam and again,” the 
President declared, that there is no place on earth to which 
I would not travel, there is no chore I would not undertake, 
if I had the famtest hope that by doing so I would promote 
the cause of world peace.” 

Marshal Bulganin, the Soviet Prime Minister, was asked by 
a Tass correspondent on March 26 to comment on President 
Eisenhower’s statement. He replied: “ The Soviet Government, 
as m the past, regards with favour the idea of a conference of 
the Great Powers expressed by the U.S. President, if a con- 
ference IS meant such as would facilitate a relaxation of inter- 
national tensions. In this connexion it can be pointed out 
that the Soviet Government has already proposed the convenmg, 
m the very near future, of a conference of the four Powers at 
which the question of the Austrian State Treaty could be 
settled,” 

A TJ S State Department spokesman said on the same day : 

We are carefully studying the imphoations of Premier Bulganin’s 
statement In general we welcome it as a sign that the Soviet 
Government is receptive to President Eisenhower’s views concemmg 
the circumstances which could make it useful to hold future 
discussions.” 

M, Edgar Faure, the French Prime Minister, gave an inter- 
view to Pravdu correspondents m Pans at the beginning of 
April. He described Marshal Bulganin’s statement as “ an 
important positive event,” and added ; “ Relaxation of 

international tension depends mainly on joint efforts by all 
the Powers concerned, taking into account the legitimate 
requirements of the security of each of these Powers. I want 
negotiations to be concluded m this spirit , given observance 
of this condition, they may be fruitful. These talks would be 
facilitated by a relaxation of tension between the U S.A. and 
the U.S S.R. In view of this, I am pleased that Marshal 
Bulganin commented favourably on the statement made by 
President Eisenhower.” 

Further Statements by Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden. 

Sir Wmston Churchill was asked by Mr. Warbey (Lab.) on 
March 29 whether, “ in view of the recent statements of 
President Eisenhower and the French Prime Minister,” he 
would make “fresh proposals for a four-Power conference, 
including a suggested date for its convening.” Sir Winston 
replied : 

Things certainly seem to have taken a friendly turn lately. I 
have never departed in any way from my view that a top-level 
meeting without agenda might be a hopeful manner of approaching 
the solution to these world problems It might ])0 helpful to have 
the wish and the wlE expressed from the summit, and the agroomonte 
of heads of Governments recorded m broad and simple terms, if 
any can be reached. These can then he studied and implemented 
on the official level This procedure, like all others, may fail to reach 
an agreement, but there might bo a l)etter chance of success if the 
Initiative came from the summit. So far, however, the heads of 
Governments have not agreed to this method ” 

On April 19, Sir Anthony Eden, who had meanwhile become 
Prime Minister m succession to Sir Wmston Churchill (see 
14129 A), was asked a similar question by Mr. Dodds (Lab.). 
He replied : 

As has often been made clear, H M. Government are anxious 
for negotiations with the Soviet Government as soon as possible 
after the ratification of the London and Paris agroomonts. We axe 
already discussing methods and procedure with the Governments of 
France, the United States, the Gorman Federal Republic, and other 
interested countries The House may rest assured that we shall do 
everything in our power to speed those consultations. ...” 

Threcj-Power Preparations for Four-Power Conference. • 
London Discussions. 

Plans for a Western approach to the Soviet Union for a 
four-Power conference were announced in the following joint 
statement issued on April 25 in London, Washington and Paris ; 

** The Governments of the United States, France, and tho United 
Kingdom have constantly given proof of their desire to seek by 
negotiation a just and peaceful settlement of questions which can 


endanger the maintenance of peace. Moved by the same desire, the 
three Ministers of Foreign Affairs will meet m Pans on May 8 in 
order to discuss concrete plans for holding a four-Power conference 
with the Soviet Government In accordance with their usual practice, 
they will also discuss the proposed conference with the German 
Federal Chancellor and with the Mi ni sters of the other NATO Powers, 
Experts designated hy the three Governments will meet in London 
on April 27 to make a prehmmary study of these problems in prepara- 
tion for the Ministers’ discussions The three Governments earnestly 
hope that a four-Power conference can meet as soon as possible.” 

The preparatory conference of experts, referred to m the 
communique, was held in London from April 27 to May 5. 
The principal British, U.S,, and French representatives — Sir 
Geoffrey Harrison (of the Foreign Office), Mr. Beam (of the 
State Department) and M. Seydoux (of the Quai d^'Orsay ) — 
were joined by Herr Blankeiiiorn, representing the German 
Federal Government, when matters affecting Germany were 
discussed. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, the new British Foreign Secretary, 
informed the House of Commons on April 25 (i) that it was 
expected that all instruments of ratification of the London and 
Paris agreements would be deposited by May 5, on which date 
the agreements would enter into force ; (u) that a meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council, at which the question of a four- 
Power conference with the Soviet Union would be among the 
subjects discussed, would open in Paris on May 9 ; (m) that he 
hoped to have separate talks in Pans with Dr. Adenauer, Mr. 
Dulles, and M. Pinay. He added : “ I am confident that these 
consultations will lead to agreement about an early approach 
to the Soviet Government. As the House knows, it is the 
earnest desire of H.M. Government that a four-Power conference 
should meet as soon as possible. H.M. Government will be 
glad to take part in talks at any level, whether of heads of 
Government or Foreign Ministers.” 

Three-Power Invitation to Soviet Union. 

As announced by Mr. Macmillan, the Foreign Ministers of 
the Western Powers met m Pans on May 8. After discussions 
between Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and M. Pinay, it was 
agreed to invite the Soviet Union to a four-Power conference, 
and on May 10 the Ambassadors of the three Powers in Moscow 
presented Notes (the texts of which were identical) inviting the 
U.S.S.R. to a “ two-stage ” conference of heads of Govern- 
ment and Foreign Ministers. The wording of the invitations, 
which were in the form of personal letters to M. Molotov, 
was as follows : 

The Governments of Franco, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States believe that tho time has now come for a new effort 
to resolve tho groat problems which oonfront us. Wo therefore invite 
the Soviet Government to join us in an effort to remove sources of 
conflict between us. 

We recognize that tho solution of these problems will take time 
and patience. They wiU not be solved at a single meeting nor in a 
hasty manner. Indeed, any effort to do so could set back real progress 
toward their settlement. Accordingly, wo think it would be helpful 
to try a new procedure for doalliig with these problems. 

In view of their complexity and importance, our suggestion is 
that these problems be approached m two stages. We think it would 
bo fruitful to begin with a meeting of the heads of Government, 
accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, for an exchange of views. 
In the limited time for which tho heads of Government could meet, 
they would not undertake to agree upon substantive answers to the 
major difficulties facing the world Such a meeting could, however, 
provide a new impetus by establishing the basis for the detailed work 
which will be required. For this purpose the heads of Government 
could devote themselves to formulating the issues to be worked on 
and to agreeing on methods to be followed in exploring solutions. 

We further propose that the Foreign Ministers, to assist the heads- 
of Government in their task, should come togothor shortly in advance 
of the meeting of the heads of Government and at the some place. 

This first stage would lay the foundation for the second stage, in 
which tho problems would be examined in detail by such methods, 
organs, and participants as it appears will be most fruitful according 
to tho nature of the issues. This work should be started as soon as 
practicable after the mooting of the heads of Government. 

This procedure would facilitate tho essential preparation and 
orderly negotiation most likely to bring about agreements by pro- 
gressive stages. The important thing is to begin the process promptly 
and to pursue it with patience and determination. Wo hope that 
proposal WiU commend itself to the Soviet Union as a useful basis for 
progress towards bettor relations between us. 

If the Soviet Union agrees that an early meeting of heads of 
Government to explore such a programme would be useful, w© suggest 
that our Foreign Ministers settle, through diplomatic channels or 
otherwise, upon a time and place for such a meeting. The forthcoming 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers at Vienna for the signing of the 
Austrian State Treaty might provide an opportunity fox preliminary 
disoussion of this proposal.” 

It was confirmed in Washington on the same day (May 10) 
that President Eisenliower had agreed to meet Marshal 
Bulganin at early four-Power conversations between heads of 
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Government. The President, in an address on that day to a 
meetmg of women Republicans, said that he was ‘‘ ready to 
do anythmg and meet with anyone anywhere ” if there was 

the shghtest chance of furthermg the cause of peace ” ; he 
added that his approach to a four-Power meetmg would “ not 
be bogged down by minor points of protocol.” The White 
House had earlier stated that the President, who had been m 
direct touch with Mr. Dulles m Paris, was agreeable to a 
‘‘ feasible and useful ” meeting of the heads of Governments, 
and that such a possibility had always been m the President’s 
mmd. It was understood that the three-Power mvitation to 
the U.S.S.R. had been made after President Elsenhower had 
made known, through Mr. Dulles, his readmess to participate 
directly in top-level four-Power discussions as had been 
suggested by the British and French Governments, m preference 
to the earlier American view that there should first be a Foreign 
Mmisters’ meeting only. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Weekly) 

(Prev. rep. 14093 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Establishment of Permanent 
Commission on Interplanetary Communications. - 
"Artificial Satellite” Project. 

It was officially announced in Moscow towards the end of 
April that a Permanent Commission on Interplanetary Com- 
munications had been set up in the Soviet Union by the 
Astronomical Council of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. Staffed by leading Soviet scientists, under the 
direction of Academician L. I. Sedov, the commission was 
given the task of co-ordmatmg and directing “ all work on 
problems of the conquest of space.” A detailed statement on 
the aims of the commission was made by M. Karpenko, its 
scientific secretary. 

M. Karpenko said that the problem of interplanetary communica- 
tion was one of the biggest tasks which mankind has to solve in 
the subordination of nature,** and that its successful solution will 
become possible only as a result of the active participation of numerous 
floientiflo and engineering technical groups.’* The commission would 
have the task of uniting and directmg these collective efforts, and 
on© of its first jobs would be to organize work for the setting-up of 
a space station — described by M Karpenko as “ an automatic 
laboratory to conduct research in space.** 

After pointing out that this laboratory would revolve round tho 
earth beyond the atmosphere as an artificial satellite, M Karpenko 
added : ** From it, it will be possible to conduct observations of 
phenomena which are Inaccessible to investigations in ordinary 
terrestlal conditions. For instance, biologists will be able to study 
the conditions of life in an absence of the force of gravity. Astro- 
physicists will bo able to observe the ultra-violet and roentgen spectra 
of solar and stellar radiation, and to learn a groat deal about the 
processes taking place on these luminaries. For radio -physicists such 
a laboratory opens up the possibility of studying more fuHy the 
processes taking place in the ionosphere and deciding the most 
suitable conditions for the establishment of radio communications 
with future space ships. Geophysicists and geographers, photo- 
graphing instantaneously the location of the ice in tho Arctic and the 
clouds in the atmosphere, will be able to solve more precisely matters 
connected with weather forecasts and northern shipping. The 
establishment of a space laboratory will be the first stage in solvlug 
problems of interplanetary communloations.** 

In a report to the U.S. Congress on Dec. 80, 1948, the late 
Mr. Forrestal, then Secretary of Defence, had disclosed that 
an “ Earth Satellite Vehicle Programme ” was being carried 
out in the United States (see Vol. VII, page 10098, first column). 
The Moscow announcement meant, therefore, that two 
countries — the United States and the Soviet Union — ^were 
engaged upon research into the construction of a “ space 
Station ” or “ artificial satellite.” (Soviet Weeldy - Ed. K.C.A.) 

B. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Lady Megan Lloyd-George 
joins Labour Party. 

Lady Megan Lloyd-George, formerly Liberal M.P. for 
Anglesey for 22 years, and deputy leader of the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party from 1949-51, announced on April 25 
that she had joined the Labour Party. In a letter to Mr. Attlee 
on that date, informing him of her decision, Lady Megan 
wrote inter alia that she had long felt out of sympathy with 
the policy of the official Liberal Party ; that she was " con- 
vinced that, in the changed situation of today, it is only m 
the Labour Party that I can be true to the Radical tradition ” ; 
and that the Libera! Party seemed to her “ to have lost all 
touch with the Radical tradition which inspired it.” 

Lady Megan Lloyd-George, daughter of the late Earl Lloyd- 
George and brother of Major Gwilym Lloyd-George (the Home 
Secretary), represented Anglesey without a break from 1929 to 
1951, when she lost the seat to Labour in a contest in 
which there was also a Conservative candidate. 

(News Chronicle - Daily Herald) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party Resolution 
on High-Level Talks. - Call for Abolition of Weapons of 
Mass Destruction. - Attitude to Hydrogen Bomb. 

The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
issued a resolution on March 30 calling for high-level talks 
between Britain, America and Russia with the aim of bringing 
about world disarmament and outlawing weapons of mass 
destruction. At the same time the resolution pointed out that 
America and Russia were the only countries in the world to 
possess the hydrogen bomb , expressed the view that it was 
undesirable that Britain should be dependent on another 
country for this vital weapon ; and declared, accordingly, that 
the Labour Party “ support the production of the hydrogen 
bomb in this country.” The resolution was worded as follows : 

Tko Labour Party has always sought to establish peace on sure 
foundations by getting rid of the causes of war and by fostering 
oo-operation and justice between aU nations This would render 
possible world disarmament enforced by international inspection and 
control. Formerly war, m spite of its destructiveness, was regarded 
as an Instrument of policy Today it is realized that with the advent 
of the hydrogen bomb and other instruments of mass destruction 
there can be no victor in war. The survival of civilization is at stake. 
Mankind cannot afford another war. It is for this reason tluit the 
Labour Party has repeatedly pressed and will continue to press the 
Government to initiate talks on tho highest level with tho USA 
aid the U S S.R. . . 

Tho fact that these terrible weapons exist on both Hides of tho 
Iron Curtam maintains an uneasy oq.uilibrium under the threat of 
mutual destruction. W e must seek to progress from more co - 0 xistenoe 
through relaxation of tension to international oo-operation, and ho 
to an effective system of general disarmament. Wo are under no 
illusions as to the difficulties of such a course, but we must seize 
every opportunity. 

Scientists point out the danger to the human race in tlio diffusion 
through tho world of radio-active particles An agroemont on the 
cessation or even tho limitation of thermo -nuclear experiments 
would be an important stop in tho right direction. An authoritative 
pronouncement by a body of scientists from tho WoHtern countries 
and from Russia, stating clearly tho danger threutoning tho world, 
might, if It were given wide publicity in all countries, aid in arousing 
aU peoples to tho danger in which tho world stands. 

Until world disarmament can be achieved, weapons of mass 
destruction In the hands of Britain and her allies in NATO form 
the most effective deterrent against aggression by a potential 
disturber of tho peace possessing not only these wca-iJonH but also 
overwhelming force in what are called conventional weapons. 

As long as this groat disparity remains, unilateral dtsarmaiuent iw 
folly. It is equally foolish to suggest that these weapons will only 
be used if an aggressor uses them first It is tho knowledge that in 
the last resort those terrible weapons will be used that makes them 
an effective deterrent, but they constitute only an ultimate sanction 
to prevent war They could not bo used in tho event of minor disturb- 
ances For this reason conventional forces must bo maintained to 
deal with small-scale or localized disturhancoH Clearly a very 
drastic reshaping of our defence plans is needed to deal with a 
new situation 

Hitherto only the U.S.A. and the U.S S R. have possessed the 
hydrogen bomb. Labour behoves that it is undesirable that Britain 
should be dependent on another country for this vital weapon. If 
we were, our influence for peace would ho lessoned in the oounclle 
of the world. It was for that reason that the Labour Govemmonfc 
decided on the manufacture of tho atomic bomb and that wo support 
the production of the hydrogen bomb in this country. While everyone 
ought to reahze the great menace to civilization in the emergence 
of weapons of mass destruction, there is tho hope that the idoaliats 
who long for peace and disarmament may now be reinforced by 
realists who know now that the choice today Is between world 
co-operation for peace or annihilation in another war 

Yet we must realize that time is short. With a world rearmament 
race proceeding, the existence of deterrents can at host only glvt^ a 
breathing-space which must be used to lay the foundations of a 
peace settlement. Wo coil on the Government to take all i^osHlblo 
steps to reduce tension and to foster international miderBtandlng 
with a view to achieving general disarmament and a secure pea<io.*' 
(Daily Herald - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. 14093 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES - MEXICO. — Agreement oa 
Restriction of Illegal Mexican Immigration. 

A U.S.-Mexican agreement, designed to reduce the illegal 
entry of Mexican workers into the United Stales and to im- 
prove the arrangements for the temporary employment of 
Mexican workers m the U.S.A,, was signed in Mexico City on 
April 14. It provided, among other things, for an increase in 
the strength of the border patrols of both countries and for 
their better co-ordination ; for a continuation of the Mexican 
practice of transporting to the interior of Mexico illegal 
immigrants released by the U.S.A. ; and for the Joint develop- 
ment of an information programme. It also proposed U.S. 
legislation to deter employers from hiring illegal immigrants 
and to punish people engaged in their transportation. 

(New York Times) 
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A. AUSTRIA. — Signing of State Treaty. - Provisions. 
- Austrian Neutrality Declaration. 

The Austrian State Treaty, the provisions of which had been 
in dispute between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
since the end of the war, was signed at the Belvedere Palace 
in Vienna on May 15 by the Foreign Ministers of the four 
occup 3 rLng Powers and by their Ambassadors in Vienna — 
M. Molotov and M. Ilyichev (Soviet Union) ; Mr. Macmillan 
and Sir Geoffrey WaUinger (Britain) ; INIr Dulles and Mr, 
Llewellyn R. Thompson (U.S.A.) , and M. Pmay and M. Roger 
Lalouette (France). Dr. Figl, the Austrian Foreign Mimster, 
signed on behalf of Austria. The treaty, when ratified, will 
end more than ten years of Allied occupation, which had been 
preceded by seven years of German occupation, and will 
re-establish Austria as a sovereign and independent State for 
the first time since 1938. 

The signmg of the treaty followed prelimmary discussions 
on its final terms which were held m Vienna from May 2 to 11 
between the Ambassadors of the four occupying Powers and 
Austrian representatives, after the Soviet Union had accepted 
the Western Powers’ suggestion of April 22 for such a pre- 
paratory meeting. These discussions were followed by a 
meeting in Vienna on May 14 of the British, French, U.S., 
and Soviet Foreign Ministers themselves to give final con- 
sideration to the treaty. 

During the Ambassadors" discussions agreement was rapidly 
reached on most of the 59 Articles of the draft treaty, and a number 
of others were dropped as it was agreed that they were now obsolete. 
There was, however, some delay over Soviet insistence that the 
clause in the preamble attributing a cortam amount of war guilt 
to Austria should be retained, but M. Molotov eventually reversed 
his stand and agreed to its omission Other questions over which 
there was some disagreement related to German assets, the limitation 
of Austrian armed forces, and the prohibition of the manufacture of 
special weapons by Austria. 

As regards former German assets m the Soviet Zone of occupation, 
the draft treaty provided for their retention by the Soviet Union, 
although this had been superseded by the Anatro-Sovlet agreement 
concluded xn Moscow on April 15 under which the U S S.R. had 
agreed to the return of such assets to Austria The representatives 
of the Western Powers and of Austria, therefore argued in the final 
negotiations that those provisions had become obsolete, but the 
Soviet representatives insisted that the clause should be retained 
as the concessions of April 15 were a purely bilateral Soviet- Austrian 
agroomont. The other Powers finally concurred in this, with the 
proviso that a special annex to the treaty should emphasize that 
the relevant article (Art 22) had boon modified by the agreement 
of April 15. 

The treaty in its final form consisted of 38 Articles (21 less 
than the original draft treaty) and two annexes, one defining 
and listing war matdriel, and the other relating to the German 
assets in Austria mentioned above. The text of the treaty 
was as follows • 

Preamble. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, 
and France, hereinafter referred to as the Allied and Associated 
Powers,"" of the one part, and Austria, of the other part ; 

Whereas on March 13, 1938, Hitlerite Germany annexed Austria 
by force and incorporated its territory into the German Reich , 
Whereas in the Moscow Declaration published on Nov. 1, 1943, 
the Governments of the U.S S.R , the U.K , and the U S.A. declared 
that they rega,rdod the annexation of Austria by Germany on 
March 13, 1938, as null and void and atarmod their wish to see Austria 
re-established as a free and independent state, and the French 
Committee of National Liberation made a similar declaration on 
Nov. 16, 1943 ; 

Whereas as a result of the AUled victory Austria was liberated 
f3roin the domination of Hitlerite Germany , 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers, end Austria, tiiking 
into account the importance of the efforts which the Austrian people 
themselves have made and will have to continne to make lor the 
restoration and domocratio reconstruction of their country, desire to 
ooncludo a treaty ro-ostablishing Austria as a. free, independent, and 
democratic state, thus contributing to t/he restoration of peace in 
Europe ; ^ ^ 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers desire by moans of the 
present treaty to settle in accordance with the principles of justice 
all questions wMeh are still outstanding in connexion with the 
events referred to above, including the annexation of Austria by 
Hitlerite Germany and the participation of Austria in the war as an 


integral part of Germany ; and 

Whereas the AUled and Assoc'lated Powers and Austria arc dosirous 
for these purposes of concluding the present treaty to servo the 
basis of friendly relations between them, thereby enabling the Allied 
and Associated Powers to support Austria's appheation for admission 
to the United Nations Organization ; 

Have therefore appointed their plenipotentiaries who, after 
presentation of their full powers, foimd in good and due form, have 
agreed on the following provisions • 


1 ^ 

' Fart I, — ^Political and Territorial Clauses. 


Art, 1. Re-cstablishment of Austria as a Free and Independent 
State. The Allied and Associated Powers recognize that Austria is 
re-established as a sovereign, mdependent and democratic state. 

Art. 2. — ^Maintenance of Austria’s Independence, The Allied and 
Associated Powers declare that they will respect the independence 
and territorial mtegrity of Austria as established under the present 


treaty. 

Art. 3. — Recognition, by Germany of Austrian Independence. The 
Allied and Associated Powers will mcorporate m the German peace 
treaty provisions for securing from Germany the recognition of 
Austria’s sovereignty and mdependence and the renunciation by 
Germany of all territorial and pohtical claims m respect of Austria 
and Austrian territory. 

Art. 4. — ^Prohibition of Ajaschluss, (1) The Alhed and Associated 
Powers declare that pohtical or economic umon between Austria and 
Germany is prohibited Austria fully recogmzes its responsibilities 
in this matter and shall not enter mto political or economic union 
with Germany m any form whatsoever. 

(2) In order to prevent such union Austria shall not conclude any 
agreement with Germany, nor do any act, nor take any measures 
likely, directly or mdirectly, to promote political or economic muon 
with Germany, or to impair its territorial mtegrity or political or 
economic mdependence Austria further imdertakes to prevent 
withm its territory any act hkely, directly or mdirectly, to promote 
such imion and shall prevent the existence, resurgence, and activities 
of any organizations having as their aim pohtical or economic union 
with Germany and pan- German propaganda m favour of umon 
with Germany 

Art. 5. — Frontiers of Austria. The frontiers of Austria shall bo 
those existing on January 1, 1938 

Art. 6. — Human Rights. (1) Austria shall take all measures 
necessary to secure to all persons under Austrian jurisdiction, without 
distmetion as to race, sex, language or rehgion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
expression, of Press and publication, of religious worship, of political 
opimon and of pubhc meeting 

(2) Austria further undertakes that the laws in force in Austria 
shall not, either in their content or in their application, discriminate 
or entail any discrimination between persons of Austrian nationality 
on the groimd of their race, sex, language, or religion, whether in 
reference to their persons, property, busmess, professional or financial 
interests, status, political or civil rights, or any other matter. 

A»t. 7 , — Rights of the Slovene and Croat Minorities. (1) Austrian 
nationals of the Slovene and Croat minorities in Carinthia, Burgonland, 
and Styria shall enjoy the same rights on equal terms as all other 
Austrian nationals, Including the right to their own organizations, 
meetings, and Press in their own language 

(2) They are entitled to elementary instruction in the Sloven© or 
Croat language and to a proportional number of their own secondary 
schools , in this connexion school curricula shah be reviewed and a 
section of the Inspectorate of Education shall bo established for 
Slovene and Croat schools 

(3) In the administrative and judicial districts of Carinthia. 
Burgenland, and Styria, where there are Slovene, Croat or mixed 
populations, the Slovene or Croat language shall be accepted an on 
official language In addition to German. In such districts topo- 
graphical terminology and inscriptions shall be in the Slovene or 
Croat language as well as in German 

(4) Austrian nationals of the Slovene and Croat minontios in 
Carinthia, Burgenland, and Styria BhaU participate in the cultural, 
administrative and judicial systems in these territories on equal terms 
with other Austrian nationals. 

(5) The activity of organizations whoso aim is to deprive the 
Croat or Slovene populations of their minority character or rights 
shall bo prohibited 

Art. 8. — Democratic Institutions. Austria shall have a demooratlo 
government based on elections by secret ballot and shall guaronte© 
to all citizens free, equal, and universal suffrage, as well as the right 
to bo elected to public office without discrimination as to race, sex, 
language, religion, or political opinion. 

Art. 9. — Dissolution of Nazi Organizations. (1) Austria shall 
complete the measures, already begun by the enactment of appropriate 
legislation approved by the Allied Oommiesion for Austria, to destroy 
the National Booiallst party and its affiliated and supervised organiza- 
tions, Including politlcea, military, and para-imlitary organizations, 
on Austrian territory Austria shall also continue the efforts to 
eliminate from Austrian political, economic, and cultural life aJl 
traces of Nazism, to ensure that the above-mentioned organizations 
aro not revived in any form, and to prevent all Nazi and militarist 
activity and propaganda in Austria. 

(2) Austria undertakes to dissolve all Fiisoist-type organizations 
existing on its territory, political, military, para-military, and Uke- 
wlso any other organizations carrying on activities hostile to any 
United Nation or which intend to deprive the people of their domo- 


>ratio rights. , 

(3) Austria undertakes not to permit, under throat of penal 
mnishmont which Hhall he immodlatolr determined in accordance 
lelth procedures established by Austrian law, tlio existonc© and the 
mtivity on Austrian territory of the above-mentioned organizations. 

Art* 10. — Special Clauses ou Lcgialatiou. (1) Austria undertakes 
;o maintain and continue to Imploraont the principles contained In 
ihe laws and legal ineosuros adopted by the Austrian Government 
md Parliament since May 1, 1945, and approved by the Allied Oom- 
nlsBion for Austria, aimed at the liquidation of the remnants of the 
STozi regime and the re-establishment of the demooratto system, ana 
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to complete the legislative and admimstrative measures already 
talien or begun smce May 1, 1945, to codify and give effect to the 
principles set out in Articles 6, 8, and 9 of the present treaty, and 
insofar as she has not yet done so, to repeal or amend all legislative 
and administrative measures adopted between March 5, 1933, and 
AprE 30, 1945, which conflict with the principles set forth m Articles 
6, 8 and 9. 

(2) Austria further undertakes to maintain the law of April 3, 
1919, concerning the House of Habsburg-Lorrame [When the first 
Austrian Kepnhhc was formed after World War I, the members of 
the former reigning House of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were 
permanently barred from the country,] 

Art. 11. — Recognition of Peace Treaties. Austria undertakes to 
recognize the Ml force of the peace treaties with Italy, Rumajna, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland, and other agreements or arrange- 
ments which have been or will be reached by the Alhed and Associated 
Powers in respect of Germany and Japan for the restoration of peace 

Part 11. — ^Military and Air Clauses. 

Art. 12* — ^Prohibition of Service m the Austrian Armed Forces of 
Former Members of Nazi Organizations, etc. The following shall m 
no case be permitted to serve in the Austrian armed forces 

(1) Persons not of Austrian nationahty* 

(2) Austrian nationals who had been German nationals at any 
time before March 13, 1938. 

(3) Austrian nationals who served in the rank of colonel or m any 
higher rank in the German armed forces during the period from 
March 13, 1938, to May 8, 1945 

(4) With the exception of any persons who shall have been 
exonerated by the appropriate body in accordance with Austrian 
law, Austrian nationals lallmg within any of the following categories : 

(a) Persons who at any time belonged to the National Socialist 
party (NS.DAP.), or the S S., S A., or S.D. organizations; 
the Secret State Police (Gestapo) , the National Socialist Soldiers^ 
Association , or the National Socialist Officers' Association. 

(5) Officers in the National Sociahst Pliers’ Corps or the National 
Socialist Motor Corps of rank not lower than Untersturmfiihrer '* 
or its equivalent 

(c) Functionaries m any supervised or affihated organizations 
of the N S D A.P, of rank not lower than that equivalent to 
“ Orfsgruppenle'iter/^ 

(d) Authors of printed works or scenarios placed by the com- 
petent commissions set up by the Government of Austria m the 
category of prohibited works because of their Nazi character 

(e) Leaders of industrial, coimnoroial, and fl.nancial under- 
takings who, according to the official and authenticated reports 
of existing mdustnal, commercial and financial associations, trade 
unions and party orgamzations, are found by the competent 
commission to have co-operated actively in the achiovemont of 
the aims of the N.S.B.A P. or of any of its affiliated organizations, 
supported the principles of National Socialism, or financed or 
spread propaganda for National Socialist organizations or their 
aotivltios, and by any of the foregoing to have damaged the 
interests of an independent or democratic Austria. 

Art. 13. — ^Prohibition of Special Weapons. (1) Austria shall not 
possess, oonstruot or experiment with (a) any atomic weapons, 

(6) any other maior weapon adaptable now or in the future to mass 
destruction and defined as such by the appropriate organ of the U.N., 
<c) any self-propelled or guided missiloa or torpedoes, or apparatus 
ooimected with their discharge or control, (d) sea mines, (e) torpedoes 
capable of being manned, (/) submarines or other submersible craft, 
(fir) motor torpedo-boats, (6) specialized types of assault craft, (i) guns 
with a range of more than 30 kilometres, {j) asphyxiating, vesicant, or 
poisonons materials or biological substances in quantities garoater 
than, or of types other than, are required for legitimate civil purposes, 
or any apparatus designed to produce, project or spread suoh materials 
or substances for war purposes 

(2) The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to add to 
this Article prohibitions of any weapons which may be evolved as a 
result of soientlfio development. 

Art. 14. — Disposal of War Materiel of Allied and German. Origin. 

(1) All war matdriel of AlKed origin in Austria shall be placed at 
the disposal of the Allied or Associated Power concerned, according 
to the instructions given by that Power. Austria shall renoimoe all 
rights to the above-mentioned war matOriel. 

(2) Within one year from the coming into force of the present 
treaty, Austria shall render unusable for any military purpose or 
destroy : all excess war materiel of German or other non-Alllod 
origin ; In so far as they relate to modem war mat6riel, all German 
and Japanese drawings, including existing blueprints, prototypes, 
experimental models and plans , all war materiel prohibited by 
Art. 13 of the present treaty ; all specialized installations, including 
research and production equipment, prohibited by Art- 13 which 
are not convertible lor authorized research, development or 
construction. 

(3) Within six months from the coming into force of the present 
treaty Austria shall provide the Governments of the Soviet Union, 
the U.S.A., the tJ K., and France with a list of the war materiel and 
Installations enumerated in Paragraph 2. 

(4) Austria shall not manufacture any war materiel of German 
design. Austria shall not acquire or possess, either publicly or 
privately, or by any other means, any war materiel of German manu- 
facture, origin or design, except that the Austrian Government may 
utilize, for the creation of the Austrian armed forces, restricted 
quantities of war matdriol of German manufacture, origin or desigrn 
remaining in Austria after the Second World War. 

(5) A definition and list of war materiel for the purposes of the 
present treaty are contained In Annex I 


Art. 15. — ^Prevention of German Rearmament. (1) Austria shah 
co-operate fully with the Allied and Associated Powers m order to 
ensure that Germany is unable to take steps outside German territory 
toward rearmament 

(2) Austria shall not employ or tram m military or civil aviation 
or m the experimentation, design, production or noamtenance of war 
materiel persons who are, or were at any time previous to March 13, 

1938, nationals of Germany ; or Austrian nationals precluded from 
serving in the armed forces under Art 12 , or persons who are not 
Austrian nationals 

Art. 16. — Prohibition relating to Civil Aircraft of German and 
Japanese Design. Austria shah not acquire or manufacture civil 
aircraft which are of German or Japanese design or which embody 
maior assembhes of German or Japanese manufacture or design 

Art. 17. — Duration of Limitations Each of the imlitary and air 
clauses of the present treaty shall roinam in force until niodiflod m 
whole or m part by agreement between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Austria or, after Austria becomes a member of tlu^ United 
Nations, by agi'eenient between the Security Council and Austria 

Art. 18. — ^Prisoners of War. (1) Austrians who are now prisoners 
of war shall bo repatriated as soon as possible, in ai'cordance with 
arrangements to be agreed upon by the individual Powers detaining 
them and Austria 

(2) All costs, including maintenance coats, incurriHl in moving 
Austrians who are now prisoners of war from their rospoelivo assembly 
points, as olioseu by the Govomment of the Allied or Associated 
Power (ioncemed, to the point of their entry into Austria ii territory, 
shall bo borne by Austria 

Art. 19. — War Graves and Memorials. (1) Austria uiKk^rtakoH to 
respect, preserve and maintain the graves on Austrian territory of 
the soldiera, prisoners of war, and nationals fowibly brought to 
Austria, of the Allied Powers as well as of the other XTnIted Nations 
which wore at war with Germany; the memorials and emblems on 
these graves ; and the memorials to the military glory of the armioB 
which fought on Austrian territory against Hitlerite CJermany. 

(2) The Government of Austria shall roc'-ognlze any commisHlon. 
delegation or other organization authorized by the State (joncernod 
to identify, list, maintain, or regulate the graves and edittcH^s rofi^riud 
to in Paragraph 1 , shall facilitate tbo work of sucli organizations, 
and shah conclude in respect of the abovo-mentlouod graves and 
edifices such agreomonts as may prove necessary with ilio Wtn.te 
concerned or with any commission, dolcigation or organization 
authorized by it. It likewise agrees to render, in c.onforrnity with 
reasonable sanitary precautions, every facility for the disinterniont 
and despatch to thoir own country of the remains buried in the said 
graves, whether at the request of the olficsial organizations of the 
State concemod or at the request of relatives of the persons interred 
Part III. — ^Withdrawal of Allied Forces. 

Art. 20. — (1) The agreement on the machinery of control hi Austria 
of June 28, 1946, Shall terminate on the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 

(2) On the coming into force of the prcHcnt treaty, tiui Inter- Allied 
Command establisiiod under Paragraph 4 of the agreement on zones 
of occupation in Austria and the administration of tlie City of Vienna 
of July 9, 1945, shall cease to exoroiso any fuTUjtions with respect to 
the administration of the City of Vienna The agroonumt on zones 
of occupation in Austria shall terminate upon complotlon of the 
withdrawal from Austria of the forces of the AlUod anti Assticlaiod 
Powers In aooordance with Paragraph 3 of this artit'lth 

<3) The forces of the Allied and Associated I’owers and niombcrs 
of tho Allied Oommiasion for Austria shall be withdrawn from Austria 
within 90 days from the coming into force of the present treaty, and 
In so far as possible not lator than Doo. 31, 1955, 

(4) The Government of Austria shall accord to tho forces of ilie 
Allied and Associated Powers and tho members of tho Allied Gom- 
misslon for Austria ponding their withdrawal from Austria the same 
rights. Immunities, and facilities as they enjoyed irnmodiatoly before 
the coming into force of tho present treaty 

(5) Tho Allied and Associated Powers undertake to leiurn to tho 
Government of Austria after the coming into forcjo of the prcsimt 
treaty, and within tho period speciflod in Paragrai)li 3 of this article : 

(a) All currency which was made available frcie of cost to them 
for the purpose of the occupation and whicli remains uiiexpcmlcHl 
at the timo of oomiilotion of withdrawal of tho AlliiMl forccH ; 

(6) All Austrian property requisitioned by the AUU^d for<;oH or tlie 
Allied Commission, and whitsh is still in their possi^HHlon. Tho 
obligations under this sub-paragraph shall bo applied without 
prejudice to the provisions of Art. 22 of the present treaty. 

Fart rv. — Claims arising out of the War* 

Art. 21. — Reparation. No reparation sliall bo exacted from Austria 
arising out of tho oxistonce of a state of war in Europe after Bopt. I , 

1939. 

Art. 22. — German Assets in Austria. The Bovlet Union, tho U.K.. 
the U.B.A., and Franco have the right to dispose of all German assots 
in Austria In accordance with the protocol of tho Berlin Gonfercnce 
of August 2, 1946. 

(1) The Soviet Union shall rooeivo for a period of 39 years con- 
oessions to oUftolds equivalont to 60 per cent of tho extrmilon of oil 
In Austria for 1947, as well as property rights to all buildings, con- 
struotlons, oqtdpmont, and other property belonging to these 
oilfields. . . . 

(2) The Soviet Union shall rooeive concessions to 60 imv cent of 
all exploration areas located in Eastern Austria that arc (iermau 
assets to which tho Soviet Union is ontitlod in conformity with the 
Potsdam Agreement, and which aro In its possession at the present 
rime. . . , Th© Soviet Union shall have tJi© right to canr out cxplora- 
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tions in the axeas mentioned for eight years, and to the subsequent 
extraction of oil for a period of 25 years beginning from the moment 
of the discovery of oil. 

(3) The Soviet Union shall receive oil refineries having a total 
annual production capacity of 420,000 tons of crude oil. . . . 

(4) The Soviet Union shall receive those undertalongs concerned 
m the distribution of oil products which are at its disposal . . . 

(5 ) The Soviet Umon shall receive the assets of the Danube Shippmg 

Company (D.D.S.G.), located m Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
and likewise . . 100 per cent of the assets of the Danube Shippmg 

Company located m Eastern Austria. 

(6) The Soviet Union shall transfer to Austria property, rights and 
interests held or claimed as German assets, together with existmg 
eampment, and shall also transfer war mdustrial enterprises, together 
with existmg eqmpment, houses and similar immovable property, 
including plots of land, located m Austria and held or claimed as war 
booty, with the exception of the assets mentioned m Paragraphs 1-5 
of the present Article Austria for its part undertakes to pay the 
Soviet Umon 3150,000,000 in freely convertible currency withm a 
period of six years 

The said sum will be paid by Austria to the Soviet Umon m equal 
three-monthly instalments of $6,250,000 m freely convertible 
currency The first payment will be made on the first day of the 
second month foUowmg the month of the entry mto force of the 
present treaty Subsequent payments will he made on the first day 
of the appropriate month. The last three-monthly payment will be 
made on the last day of the six-year period after the entry mto force 
of this treaty. 

The basis for payments provided for in this article wfil be the 
U S dollar at its gold parity on Sept. 1, 1949, i.e $35 for one ounce 
of gold. 

As security for the punctual payment of the above-mentioned sums 
due to the U.S S R., the Austrian National Bank shall issue to the 
State Bank of the U S.S.R , withm two weeks of the commg into 
force of the present treaty, promissory notes to the total sum of 
$150,000,000, to become payable on the dates provided for m the 
present Article The promissory notes . will be non-mterest-b earing 
The State Bank of the U S.S.R does not intend to discount these 
notes, provided that the Austrian Government and the Austrian 
National Bank carry out thoir obhgations punctually and exactly 

(7) Legal position of assets 

(a) All former German assets which have become the property 
of the Soviet Union in accordance with Paragraphs 1-5 of the 
present Article shall, as a general rule, remain under Austrian 
jurisdiction, and Austrian legislation shall apply to them. 

(5) Where duties and charges, commercial and industrial rights, 
and the levymg of taxation are concerned, those assets shall be 
subaoot to conditions not less favourable than those which apply 
or Will apply to imdGrtakmgs bolonging to Austria end its nationals, 
and also to other States and persons who are accorded most- 
favoured-nation. treatment. 

(c) All former German assets which have become the property 
of the USSR, shall not bo subject to expropriation without the 
consent of the TJ S S.R. 

{d) Austria will not raise any dxffloulties in regard to the export 
of profits or other income (i e. rents) in the form of output, or of 
any freely oonvortiblo currency received. 

(e) The rights, properties, and interests transferred to the Soviet 
Union, as well as the rights, properties and interests which the 
Soviet Union relinquishes to Austria shall bo transferred without 
any charges or claims on the part of the Soviet Union or on the 
port of Austria Under the words ** charges and claims is under- 
stood not only creditor claims arising out of the exercise of Allied 
control of these properties, rights, and interests after May 8, 1945, 
but also all other claims, including claims in respect of taxes. 
The reciprocal waiver by the Soviet Union and Austria of charges 
and claims applies to ah such charges and claims as exist on the 
date when Austria formalizes the rights of the Soviet Union to the 
former Gorman assets transferred to it and on the date of the 
actual transfer to Austria of the assets relinquished by the Soviet 
Union. 

(8) The transfer to Austria of all properties, rights, and interests 
provided for In Paragraph 6 of the present Article, and also the 
formalizing by Austria of the rights of the Soviet Union to the former 
Gorman assets to bo transferred, shall be effected within two months 
from the date of the entry into force of the present treaty. 

(9) The Soviet Union shall likewise own the rights, property, and 
interests in rospoot of all assets, wherever they may be situated 
in Eastern Austria, created by Soviet organizations or acquired by 
thorn by purtdiaso after May 8, 1945, for the operation of the [above- 
mentioned] properties. . . . 

The provisions as sot forth in Bub-paragrai)hs (a), (&), (c) and id) 
of Paragraph 7 of the present Article, shall correspondingly apply 
to those assets. 

(10) Ulsputes which may arise in connexion with the application 
of the provisions of tlio present Article shall bo settled by means of 
bilateral negotiations between the interested parties. In the event 
of failuro to roach agpoomoni . . . within throe months, disputes shall 
b© referred for sottlomont to an arbitration commission consisting 
of one representative of the Soviet Union and one representative 
of Austria, with the addition of a third inoinlior, a national of a third 
country, soloetod by mutual agrooment between the two G ovomments. 

(11) The U.K., til© U.S A., and Franco hereby relinquish to Austria 
all property, rights, and interests hold or claimed by or on behalf 
of any of them in Austria as former Gorman assets or war booty. 
Property, rights, and Interests transferred to Austria under this 


paragraph shah pass free from any charges or claims on the part of 
the U.K., the U.S. A., or France arismg out of the exercise of then* 
control of these properties, rights, or mterests after May 8, 1945. 

(12) After fulfilment hy Austria of all obhgations stipulated in 
the provisions of the present Article or derived from such provisions, 
the claims of the Allied and Associated Powers with respect to 
former German assets m Austria, based on the decisions of the 
Berhn Conference of Aug, 2, 1945, shall be considered as fully satisfied. 

(13) Austria undertakes that, except m the case of educational, 
cultural, charitable, and rehgious property, none of the properties, 
nghts, and interests transferred to it as former German assets shall 
he returned to ownership of German juridical persons or, where the 
value of the property, rights and interests exceeds 260,000 schillings 
[about ^3,600], to the ownership of German natural persons Austria 
further undertakes not to pass to foreign ownemhip those rights and 
properties mdicated in Lists 1 and 2 of this Article which will be 
transferred to Austria by the Soviet Umon in accordance with the 
Austro-Soviet memorandum of April 15, 1955. [Lists 1 and 2 enumer- 
ated the oilfields and oil exploration rights held by the Soviet Umon 
in the Soviet zone of Austria ] 

(14) The provisions of this Article shall be subject to the terms of 
Annex II of this treaty. 

Art. 23. — Austrian Property in Germany and Renunciation of 
Claims by Austria on Germany. (1) From the date of the coming 
into force of the present treaty, the property m Germany of the 
Austrian Government or of Austrian nationals, moludmg property 
forcibly removed from Austrian territory to Germany after March 12, 
1938, shall be returned to its owners. This provision shall not apply 
to the property of war criminals or persons who have been subjected 
to the penalties of denazification measures ; such property shall be 
placed at the disposal of the Austrian Government if it has not been 
subjected to blocking or confiscation m accordance with the laws or 
ordmances m force m Germany after May 8, 1945. 

(2) The restoration of Austrian property rights in Germany shall 
he effected in accordance with measures which will he determmed 
by the Powers m occupation of Germany m their zones of occupation. 

(3) Without prejudice to these and to any other disposition in 
favour of Austria and Austrian nationals by the Powers occupying 
Germany, and without prejudice to the vahdity of settlements 
already reached, Austria waives on its own behalf and on behalf of 
Austrian nationals all claims agamst Germany and German nationals 
outstanding on May 8, 1945, except those arismg out of contracts 
and other obligations entered into, and rights acquired, before 
March 13, 1938 This waiver shall bo doomed to include all claims 
in respect of transactions effected by Germany during the period 
of the annexation of Austria and all claims m respect of loss or 
damage suffered during the said period, particularly in respect of the 
German public debt held by the Austrian Government or its nationals 
and of currency withdrawn at the time of the monetary conversion 
Such currency shall be destroyed upon the commg mto fore© of the 
present treaty 

Art. 24. — Renunciation by Austria of Claims Against the Allies. 
<1) Austria waives all claims of any description against tlio Allied 
and Associated l^owers on behalf of the Austrian Government or 
Austrian nationals arising directly out of the war in Europe after 
Sept 1, 1939, or out of actions taken because of the existence of a 
state of war in Europe after that date, whether or not such Allied or 
Associated Power was at war with Gemiany at the time. This 
renunciation of claims includes the following * 

(a) Claims for losses or damages sustained as a consoquonoo of 
acts of armed forces or authorities of Alhod or Associated Powers. 

(h) Claims arising from the presence, operations, or actions of 
armed forces or authorities of Allied or Associated Powers in 
Austrian territory. 

(c) Claims with respect to the decrees or orders of prize courts 
of Allied or Associated Powers, Austria agreeing to accept as valid 
and binding all decrees and orders of such prize courts on or after 
Sept. 1, 1939, concerning ships or goods belonging to Austrian 
nationals or concerning the payment of costa 

id) Claims arising out of the exercise or purported exercise of 
belligerent rights. 

(2) The provisions of this Article shall bar, completely (md finally, 
all claims of tho nature referred to heroin, which shall henceforward be 
extinguished, whoever may be tho parties in interest. The Austrian 
Government o^groos to make equitable compensation in sohillmgs to 
persons who furnishod supplies or services on reiiuiaition to the 
forces of Allied or Associated Powers in Austrian territory, and in 
satisfaction of non-oombat damage claims against the forces of tho 
Allied or Associated Powers arising in Austrian territory. 

(3) Austria likewise waives all claims of tho nature covered by 
Paragraph 1 of this Article on behalf of the Austrian Oovornmont or 
Austrian nationals against any of the United Nations whose diplo- 
matic relations with Germany were broken ofC between fc^opt. 1, 1939, 
and Jan 1, 1945, and which took action in oo-oporation with the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

(4) The Government of Austria shall assume Ml rosponsibllity 
for Allied military currency of denominations of 5 BChilliiigs and under 
issued in Austria hy tho Allied military authorities, inoluding all 
such currency in circulation at tho coming into force of the present 
treaty. Notes issued by tho Allied military authorities of denomina- 
tions higher than 5 sohiXllngs shall bo destroyed, and no claims may ho 
made In this connoxlon against any of the Allied or Associated Powers. 

(5) The waiver of claims by Austria under Paragraph 1 of this 
Artiolo IneludOB any claims arising out of actions taken by any of 
tho MUod or Associated Powers with rospoot to ships bolonging to 
Austrian nationals between Sept. 1, 1939, and tho coming into fore© 
of the present treaty, as well as any claims and debts arising out of 
tho conventions on prisoners-of-war now In force. 
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Part V. — ^Property, Rights and Interests* 

Art. 25.— United Nations Property in Austria. (1) In so far as 
Austria has not already done so, Austria shall restore aU legal nghts 
and interests m Austria of the United Nations and their nationals as 
they existed on the day hostilities commenced between Germany 
and the United Nation concerned, and shall return all property in 
Austria of the United Nations and their nationals as it now exists 

(2) The Austrian Government undertakes that all property, r:^hts 
and mterests fallmg under this Article shall be restored free of all 
encumbrances and charges of any kmd to which they may have 
become subject as a result of the war with Germany, and without the 
imposition of any charges by the Austrian Government m connexion 
with their return. The Austrian Government shall nullify aU measures 
of seizure, sequestration, or control taken against United Nations 
property in Austria between the day of commencement of hostilities 
between Germany and the United Nations concerned and the coming 
into force of the present treaty. 

In cases where the property has not been returned within six 
months from the coming mto force of the present treaty, application 
for the return of property shall he made to the Austrian authorities 
not later than 12 months from the commg into force of the treaty, 
except m cases m which the claimant is able to show that he could 
not file his apphoation within this period 

(3) The Austrian Government shall invalidate transfers involving 
property, rights and mterests of any description belongmg to Umtod 
Nations nationals, where such transfers resulted from force exerted 
by Axis Governments or their agencies between the bcginmng of 
hostilities between Germany and the United Nation concerned and 
May 8, 1945. 

(4) (a) In oases in which the Austrian. Government provides 
compensation for losses suffered by reason of injury or damage to 
property m Austria which occurred during the Gorman occupation 
of Austria or durmg the war, Umted Nations nationals shall not 
receive less favourable treatment than that accorded to Austrian 
nationals , and m such cases Umted Nations nationals who hold, 
directly or indirectly, ownership interests m corporations or associa- 
tions which are not United Nations nationals within the meaning of 
Paragraph 8(a) of this Article shall receive compensation based on 
the total loss or damage suffered by the corporations or associations 
and bearing the same proportion to such loss or damage as the 
beneficial interest of such nationals bears to the capital of the 
corporation or association. 

(6) The Austrian Government shall accord to United Nations and 
their nationals the same treatment m the allocation of materials for 
the repair or rehabilitation of their property in Austria and in the 
allocation of foreign exchange for the importation of such materials 
as applies to Austrian nationals. 

(5) All reasonable expenses incurred in Austria m establishing 
claims, including the assessment of loss or damage, shall be borne 
by the Austrian Government. 

(6) United Nations nationals and their property shall be exempted 
from any exceptional taxes, levies or imposts imposed on their capital 
assets in Austria by the Austrian Government or any Austrian 
authority between the date of the surrender of the German armed 
forces and the coming into force of the present treaty for the specific 
purpose of meeting charges arising out of the war or of meeting the 
costs of occupymg forces. Any sums which have been so paid shall 
be refunded. 

(7) The owner of the property concerned and the Austrian Govern- 
ment may agree upon arrangements in lieu of the provisions of this 
Article. 

(8) As used in this Article : 

(a) “ United Nations nationals” means individuals who are nationals 
of any of the United Nations, or corporations or associations organized 
under the laws of any of the United Nations, at the coming into 
force of the present treaty, provided that the said individuals, corpora- 
tions or associations also had this status on May 8. 1945. The term 
“ United Nations nationals ” also includes all individuals, corpora- 
tions or associations which, under the laws in force in Austria during 
the war, have been treated as enemy. 

(ft) Owner ” means one of the United Nations, or a national of 
one of the United Nations as defined in sub-paragraph (a) above, 
who is entitled to the property in question, and includes a successor 
of the owner, provided that the successor is also a United Nation or 
a. United Nations national as defined In sub-paragraph (a). If the 
successor has purchased the property in its damaged state, the 
transferor shall retain his rights to compensation under this Article, 
without prejudice to obligations between the transferor and the 
purchaser under domestic law, 

(c) ” Property” means all movable or immovable property, 
whether tangible or intangible, including industrial, literary and 
artistic property, as well as ah rights or Interests of any kind in 
property. 

(9) The proTlsions of this Article do not apply to transfers of 
property, rights or interests of United Nations or United Nations 
nationals in Austria made in accordance with laws and enactments 
which were In force os Austrian law on June 29, 1946. 

(10) The Austrian Government recognizes that the Brioni agree- 
ment of Aug, 10, 1942, Is null and void. It undertakes to participate 
with the other signatories of the Home agreement of March 21, 1923, 
in any negotiations having the purpose of introducing into its 
provisions the modifications necessary to ensure the equitable settle- 
ment of the annuities which it provides [Under the Brioni agreement, 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy seized Franco's share in the Donube- 
Sava- Adriatic railway, the ownership of which had been vested in the 
Tiotorlona Powers of World War I under the Home agreement of 1923#! 


Art. 26. — ^Property, Rights, and Interests of Minority Groups in 
Austria. (1) In so far as such action has not already been taken, 
Austria undertakes that, m all cases where property, legal rights 
or interests m Austria have, since March 13, 1938, beon the subject 
of forced transfer or measures of sequestration, confiscation or control 
on account of the racial origin or religion of the owner, the said 
property shall be returned and the said legal rights and interests 
shall be restored, together with their accesaorios Where return or 
restoration is impossible, compensation shall bo granted for losses 
incurred by reason of snch measures to the same extent as is, or 
may be, given to Austrian nationals generally in respect of war 
damage 

(2) Austria agrees to take under its control all property, legal 
rights and interests m Austria of persons, oiganizations or com- 
mumties which, individually or as members of groups, were the 
object of racial, religious, or other Nazi measures of persecution 
where, m the case of persons, such property, rights and interests 
remam heirloss or unclaimed for six months after the coming into 
force of the present treaty, or where in the case of organizations and 
communities such orgamzationa or communities have ceased to exist. 
Austria shall transfer such property, rights and interests to appropriate 
agencies or orgamzations to bo designated by the four heads of mission 
m Vienna by agreement with the Ausii'inn Government, to be used 
for the rehef and rehabilitation of victims of porsocuiion by the Axis 
Powers, it being understood that these piovisions do not require 
Austria to make payments in foreign exchange or otlier transfers 
to foreign countries winch could constitute a burden on the Austrian 
economy. Such transfer shall bo oiToctod within 18 months from the 
commg into force of the present treaty and shall include property, 
rights and interests required to bo restored under Paragraph 1 of 
this Article 

Art. 27. — Austrian Property in the Territory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. (1) The Allied and Associated l^iwors declare 
thoir intention to return Austrian property, rights and interests as 
they now exist in tlieir tcmtorlos, or the proceeds arising out of the 
liquidation, disposal or realization of such property, riglits, and 
interests, subject to acermsd taxes, oxponsos of administration, 
creditor claims and other like charges. . The Allied and ARSociated 
Powers will be prepared to conclude agreements with the Austrian 
Govemmont for this purpose 

(2) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, the P'edeml People's 
Ttepublic of Yugoslavia shell have the right to seize, retain or liquidate 
Austrian property, rights and interests witliin Yugoslav territory 
on the coming into force of the present treaty. The Govoniment of 
Austria undertakes to componsato Austrian nationals whoso iiroporty 
is taken under this paragraph. [The Yugoslav Government seized 
Austrian assets in Yugoslav territory after 1945. Austria and 
Yugoslavia are now negotiating a settleineut on the matter ] 

Art. 28. — Debts. (1) Tlio Allied and Associated J'owors recognize 
that interest payments and similar charges on Austrian Government 
securities falling duo after March 12, 1938, and before May 8, 1945, 
constitute a oleim on Germany and not on Austria, 

(2) The Allied and Associated Powers declare their Intention not 
to avail Ihomsolvos of the proviRions of loan agree mouts made by 
Austria before March 13, 1938, in so far as those iiro visions granted 
to the creditors a right of control over the government llnan<*(iH of 
Austria. 

(3) The existence of the state of war between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany shall not, in itself, bo rc^gnrUed tw 
affecting the obligation to pay pecuniary debts axiHing out of obliga- 
tions and contracts that oxisted, and riglitn that wi^ro acjciulred Ix^foro 
the existence of the state of war, which beesamo iiayahlo prior to the 
coming into force of the iiresont treaty, and which are duo by the 
Government or nationals of Austria to the Government or iiationalH 
of one of the Allied and Aesociatod X^owers, or arc due by tlic (Govern- 
ment or nationals of one of the Allied and Associaiod i'owcrs to th(» 
Government or mitionals of Austria. 

<4) Except as otherwise expressly providi^d In the iiresent treaty, 
nothing therein shall be construed aa impairing debtor-<%reditor 
relationships arlBing out of contracts <»on<duded at any time prior 
to Sept. 1, 1939, by either tiie Governmont of Austria or persons who 
were nationals of Austria on March 12, 1938. 

Part VI. — General Economic Relations* 

Art. 29. — (1) l^ondlng the concXuslon of oonnnercial Irtuitles or 
agroomonts between individual United Nations mul Austria, i/he 
Govommont of Austria shall, during a period of 18 mont,hs from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, grant the following treatment 
to eaeh of the United Nations which, in fact, reciprocally grants 
similar treatment in liko matters to Austria : 

(a) In all that concerns duties and charges on Importation or 
exportation, the lnt(3rnal taxation of Imported goods, and all regula- 
tions pertaining thereto, the Uniu^d Nations shall he granted 
unoondilionai most-favourcd-nntlon treatment ; 

(ft) In all other rospocts, Austria shall make no arbltr<y?y discrimina- 
tion against goods originating in or destined for any territory of any 
of the United NatioiiB as compared with like goods orlidnailng in or 
destined for any territory of any other of the United Nations, or of 
any other foreign country ; 

(c) United Nations nationols, luoluding Juridical persons, sliall be 
granted national and most-favoured-natlon treatment in all matters 
pertaining to commerce, industry, shipping, and other forms of 
business activity within Austria. Those provisions shall nob s/pply 
to oommordal aviation ; 

id) Austria shaU grant no exclusive or preferential rights to any 
country with regard to the operation of commerolaX aircraft to 
toitematlonal traffic ; shall afford all the United Nations cduallty of 
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opportxmlty in obtaining Jntemational commercial aTiation rights in 
Austnan territory, melnding the right to land for refuelling and 
repair , and, with regard to the operation of commercial aircraft m 
international traffic, shall grant on a reciprocal and non- discriminatory 
basis to all United Nations the right to fly over Austrian territory 
withont landing These provisions shall not affect the mterests of 
the national defence of Austria. 

(2) The foregoing undertakmg by Austria shall be understood to 
be subject to the exceptions customarily mcluded m commercial 
treaties concluded by Austria prior to March 13, 1938 ; and the 
provisions with respect to reciprocity granted by each of the Umted 
Nations shall be understood to be subject to the exceptions customarily 
mcluded in the commercial treaties by that State. 

Part Vn. — Settlement of Disputes. 

Art. 30. — (1) Any disputes which may arise in giving effect to 
Art 25 shall be referred to a concihation commission . . . consistmg 
of one representative of the Umted Nation concerned and one of 
Austria. If within three months ... no agreement has been reached, 
either Government may ask for the addition to the commission 
of a third member selected by mutual agreement of the two Govern- 
ments from nationals of a third country. Should the two Governments 
fail to agree within two months on the selection of a third member 
. . . either Government may request the heads of the diplomatic 
missions m Vienna of the Soviet Umon, the U K , the USA, and 
France to make the appomtment. If the heads of mission are unable 
to agree withm one month upon the appomtment of the third member, 
the U N. Secretary- General may be requested by either party to 
make the appomtment. 

(2) When any conciliation commission is established under 

Paragraph 1 of this Article, it shall have jurisdiction over all disputes 
which may thereafter arise between the United Nation concerned and 
Austria in the apphcation or mterpretation of Article 25 . . 

(3) Each conciliation commission shall determine its own pro- 
cedure, adoptmg rules conformmg to justice and equity. 

(4) Each Government shall pay the salary of the member of the 
concihation commission whom it appoints, and of any agent whom it 
may designate to represent it before the commission The salary of 
the third member shall be fixed by special agreement between the 
Governments concerned, and this salary, together with the common 
expenses of each commission, shall be paid m equal shares by the 
two Governments. 

(5) The parties undertake that their authorities shall furnish 
directly to the concihation commission all assistance which may be 
within their power. 

(6) The decision of the majority of the members of the commission 
sh^l be . . . accepted by the parties as definitive and bmdmg. 

Part Vni. — ^Miscellaneous Economic Provisions. 

Art. 31. — Provisions relating to the Danube. Navigation on the 
Danube shall ho free and open for the nationals, vessels of commerce, 
and goods of aU States, on a footing of equality m regard to port 
and navigation charges and conditions for merchant shipping The 
foregoing shall not apply to traffic between ports of the same State. 

Art. 32. — ^Transit Facilities. (1) Austria shall facilitate as far as 
possible railway traffic in transit through its territory at reasonable 
rates, and shall bo prepared to conclude with neighbouring States 
reciprocal agreements for this purpose, 

(2) The AlUod and Associated Powers undertake to support the 
inclusion in the settlement In relation to Germany of provisions to 
facilitate transit and communication without customs duties or 
charges between Salzburg and Uofor (Salzburg) across the Roichenhall- 
Steinpass, and between Sohamltz (Tirol) and Ehrwald (Tirol) ma 
Garmisoh-Partenkirohon. 

Art. 33. — Scope of Application. Articles 25 and 29 shall apply to 
the Allied and Associated Powers and to those of the United Nations 
which had that status on May 8, 1945, and whose diplomatic relations 
with Germany had been broken off between September 1, 1939, 
and January 1, 1945. 

Part K. — ^Final Clauses. 

Art. 34. — ^Heads of Mission. (1) For a period not to exceed 18 
months from the coming into force of the present treaty, the heads 
of the diplomatic missions in Yionna of the Soviet Union, tho U.K., 
the U.B.A., and France, acting in concert, will represent the AJhod 
and Associated Powers in dealing with the Government of Austria 
in all matters ooncerrdng the execution and interpretation of the 
present treaty. 

(2) The four heads of mission will give the Government of Austria 
such guidance, technical advice, and clarifloation as may be necessary 
to ensure the rapid and efficient execution of the present treaty both 
in letter and in spirit. 

(3) The Government of Austria shall afford to the said four heads 
of mission all necessary information and any assistanco which they 
may require in tho fulfilment of their tasks devolving on them under 
the present treaty. 

Art. 35. — Interpretation of the Treaty. (1) Except whore another 
procedure is speoiflcally provided lor under any Article of tho present 
treaty, any dispute oonceming the interpretation or execution of the 
treaty which is not settled by direct diplomatic negotiations shall 
be referred to the four heads of mission acting under Art. 34, except 
that in tMs cos© the heads of mission will not be restricted by the 
thne-Umit provided in that Article. Any such dispute not resolved 
by them within a period of two months shall, unless the parties to 
1;he dispute mutually agree upon another moans of settlement, be 
referred at the roquost of either party to a commission composed of 
one representative of each party and a third member selected by 
mutual agreement of the two parties from nationals of a third country. 
Should the two parties fall to agree within a period of one month 


upon the appomtment of the third member, the U N. Secretary- 
General may be requested by either party to make the appointment. 

(2) The decision of the majority of the members of the cornmission 

. shall be accepted by the parties as definitive and bmdmg. 

Art. 36. — Force of Annexes. The provisions of the Annexes shaB 
have force and effect as integral parts of the present treaty. 

Art. 37. — Accession to the Treaty. (1) Any member of the United 
Nations which on May 8, 1945, was at war with Germany and which 
then had the status of a United Nation, and is not a signatory to the 
present treaty, may accede to the treaty and upon accession shall 
be deemed to he an Associated Power for the purposes of the treaty. 

(2) Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and shall take effect upon deposit 

Art. 38. — Ratification of the Treaty. (1) The treaty, of which the 
Russian, Enghsh, French, and German texts are authentic, shall be 
ratified. It shall come into force immediately upon deposit of 
instruments of ratification by the U S.S.R., the U K , the U S.A , 
and France on the one part, and by Austria on the other part. 
Instruments of ratification shall, in the shortest time possible, be 
deposited with the Government of the U.S S.R. 

(2) With respect to each Allied and Associated Power whose 
mstrument of ratification is thereafter deposited, the treaty shall 
come into force upon the date of deposit The present treaty shall 
be deposited m the archives of the Government of the U.S S R., 
which shall furmsh certified copies to each of the signatory and 
acceding States. 

Annex I. 

Tins annex defined the term “ war matCnel as used m the treaty 
as mcluding all arms, ammunition, and implements of war specially 
designed or adapted for use m war,” and bated such materiel in. 
eight categories : (1) armaments such as rifles, pistols, machine-guns, 
heavy guns, howitzers, mortars, rocket projectors, seK-propelled 
missiles, grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines, and depth-charges ; 
(2) armoured fightmg vehicles, armoured trains, and armour-plate 
more than three inches thick , (3) range-findmg and fire-control 
equipment, gun and bomb sights, assault bridging and boats, and 
specialized personal war equipment , (4) all types of warships, 

landing craft, and naval vessels not mtended for civilian use , (5) all 
types of aircraft and equipment designed for imhtary use ; (6) 

asphyxiating, vesicant, lethal, toxic or incapacitating substances 
intended for war purposes , (7) propellants, explosives, pyrotcchmcs 
or hquifled gases destined for propulsion, explosion, charging or 
fillmg of war materiel, not capable of civilian use or manufactured 
m excess of civilian reqmrementa ; (8) factory and tool eqmpment 
specially designed for the production and maintenance of war mat6nel. 

Annex II. 

TMs was worded as follows : Havmg regard to the arrangomentB 
made between the Soviet Umon and Austria, and recorded in the 
memorandum signed at Moscow on April 15, 1955, Article 22 of the 
present treaty shall have effect subject to the following provisions : 

(1) On the basis of the pertinent economic provisions of the 
April 15, 1955, arrangements between tho Soviet Union and Austria, 
the Soviet Union wifi transfer to Austria witlim two months from tho 
date of entry into force of the present treaty aU property, rights and 
interests to be retained or received by tho Soviet Union m accordance 
with Art. 22, except tho Danube Shipping Company (D.D.S.G ) assets 
in Hungary, Rumama and Bulgaria. 

(2) It IS agreed that, in respect of any property, right or interest 
transferred to Austria in accordance with this annex, Austria’s rights 
shall bo limited only in the manner set out in Paragraph 13 of Art. 22.” 

After the signing ceremony brief statements were made by 
the Foreign Ministers of the four occupying Powers, and also 
by Dr. Figl. 

M. Molotov paid tribute to Austria’s struggle for freedom, and 
declared that the signing of the treaty was ** an event of the utmost 
world importance ” which marked the beginning of a new development 
in international relations. The Soviet Union,” he said, is anxious 
that the solution of tho German problem should also not be postponed, 
but present circumstances have proved this impossible N ow obstacles 
have arisen seriously complicating tho situation. Tho danger of the 
revival of an aggressive (Borman militarism forces tho peace-loving 
European States to now measures for safeguarding their security.” 
Ho particularly welcomed Austria’s decision to become a neutral 
country like Switzerland, and expressed the conviction that other 
countries would follow a similar course. 

Mr. Macmillan, after paying a tribute to previous British Foreign 
Secretaries concomod with negotiating the treaty — Mr. Bovin, Mr. 
Morrison, and Sir Anthony Eden — said that tho Austrian people 
over tho past 10 years had shown ” constancy and courage ” and 
had achieved groat progress. Today’s ooromony,” he declared, 
** marks the beginning of a now epoch for Austria It is a happy day 
for all of us. But for Austria herself it is also a day of chaUengo, In 
mooting that ohallonge she will know that she can always roly on 
the warm and steady friendship of tho British people.” 

Mr. Dulles, who expressed tho view that the freedom and Indepond- 
enoe of Austria had been won by the Austrian people themselves, 
rather than having bean conferred upon them, added . ” Today we 
fool indebted to the Austrian people because through their patient 
enduxonoe they have brought to Europe an application of what the 
U.N. Charter refers to os ‘ tho respect for the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples * ” 

M. Pinay said that Franc© had always regarded the restoration of 
Austrian liberty and sovereignty not only os an Austrian but as a 
European aim. ” France does not doubt,” he added, ” that Austria 
will soon find her natural place in the community of nations, and take 
her rightful position in the United Nations.*’ 
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Dr. Figlj speaking at the close oi the ceremonv, thanked the Foreign 
Ministers tor having restored to Austria the mdependence of which 
she had been deprived for 17 years He pledged active Austrian 
participation m all world organizations m order to contribute to 
international understanding and peace, and ended by declaring • 
Austria is free I 

The signing of the treaty was enthusiastically acclaimed in 
Vienna and throughout Austria, all church bells in the country 
bemg rung for 15 minutes as a sign of national rejoicing. All 
buildings were bedecked with flags, large crowds thronged the 
mam. thoroughfares, and numerous street parties were held. 
After the signing ceremony the Foreign Ministers appeared 
together on the balcony of the Belvedere Palace and were 
loudly cheered by the vast throng below. They subsequently 
drove through the crow^ded streets to a luncheon given by Dr. 
Korner, the Austrian President, and in the evenmg attended 
a dinner given by the Federal Chancellor (Dr. Raah) at the 
Schonbrunn Palace, followed by a reception attended by the 
diplomatic corps and promment personalities in Austrian 
public life. 

Following the signature of the treaty, the Austrian Foreign 
Ministry published the same evenmg the text of a resolution 
on Austria’s permanent neutrality to be placed before the 
Naiionalrat (the Lower House of the Austrian Parliament), 
The significant paragraphs were as follows : 

“ (1) With the object of the lastmg and perpetual mainten- 
ance of her independence from without and the inviolability 
of her territory, as well as m the interest of maintaining internal 
law and order, Austria declares of her own iree will her 
perpetual neutrahty, and is resolved to maintam and defend 
it with all means at her disposal, 

(2) Austria, in order to secure these objectives, will jom 
no military alliances and will not permit the establishment of 
military bases of foreign States on her territory. In this 
connexion, she declares her desire to observe at all times in 
hex relations with other States the principles laid down m the 
U.N. Charter, and once again voices her willingness and ability 
to accede to and observe the obligations contained in llie 
Charter. ” — (Wiener Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Times - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14x54 A.) 

A. GAMBIA. — Constitutional Changes. New Legis- 
lative Council. - Ministerial Appointments. 

The first session of the Gambia Legislative Council, which 
was elected under the new Constitution in October last, 
was opened on Dec. 14, 1954, when a message from H.M. the 
Queen was read by the Governor, Sir Percy Wyn Hams. 

In the elections in Bathurst and Kombo on Oct. 19, 1954, the 
four candidates returned were Mr. P. S. K'jio (United Party), the 
Her. J. Faye (Democratic Party), Mr Garba-Jahumpa (Moslem 
Congress), and Mr H Madi (AU-Ylllage Party). In acoordanco with 
the Constitution, seven members were elected from the Protectorate, 
and the 11 representatives [l.e. those from Bathurst and Komho 
and from the Proteotorato] then selected throo more members from 
a panel of nine names compiled by the Bathurst Town Council and 
the Bural Authority. The three members so chosen all belonged to 
the Moslem Congress party. 

Subsequently the Executive Council was formed with an 
elected majority for the first time ; it consists of the Governor, 
five official, and seven unofiicial members. Ministerial appoint- 
ments were later made as follows . Mr. P. S. N’jie, Education 
and Welfare ; Rev. J. Faye, Communications and Works ; Mr. 
Garba-Jahumpa, Agriculture and Natural Resources. 

(Times - New Commonwealth) (Prev. rep. 13x14 C.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — British Council, - Forma- 
tion of Soviet Relations Committee. 

The Foreign Office announced on May 11 that H.M. Govern- 
ment had asked the British Council to undertake the ‘‘pro- 
motion of closer cultural relations with the Soviet Umon,” 
and that the Council had accordingly set up a five-man Soviet 
Relations Committee “to encourage mutual understanding 
between the two countries, chiefly by sponsoring visits m both 
directions by small groups of people.” 

Members of the committee, it was stated, had already proposed 
to the Soviet Bmhaaay reciprocal visits by groups of persons con- 
cerned with agriculture, arts and architecture, broadcasting, engineer- 
ing, journalism, law, literature, local government, medicine, and the 
natural sciences An exchange of theatrical companies had also toon 
suggested. It was explained that particular emphasis was being laid 
on the possible long-term value of visits to Britain by loaders of 
Russian Intellectual and artistic life. 

The chairman of the Soviet Relations Committee will be 
Mr. Christopher Mayhew, Labour M.I\ for Woolwich Bast in 
the last Parhament, and the vice-chairman Mr. C. B. Mott- 
Raddyffe, Conservative M.P. for Wmdsor. Both Mr. Mayhew 
and Mr. Mott-Eadclyffe are members of the British Council’s 
executive committee. (Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 


C. SHIPPING. — World Construction Figures. 

Lloyd’s Register returns of merchant shipbuildmg for the 
first quarter of 1955, published on April 27, gave the gross 
tonnage under construction throughout the world (excluding 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, and China, as well as vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc ) as 5,963,187 tons, of which 35.96 per 
cent was building in the U.K. and 64.04 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building in Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
335 of 2,144,146 tons (steamers 1,282,525 tons, motorships 861,621 
tons), including 2 steamers of over 30,000 tons, 22 steamers of 20,000- 
25,000 tons, and 15 steamers and 2 motorships of 15,000-20,000 tons. 
Of the total, 244 ships (1,388,074 tons) were bnilding for Great 
Brita,m and N. Ireland* 27 (81,470 tons) for other British Coininon- 
wealth countries, 25 (326,968 tons) for Norway, 11 (169,880 tons) for 
Panama, 3 (63,000 tons) for the U S.A , 5 (34,970 tons) for Greece, 
3 (31,220 tons) for Liberia, 1 (6,500 tons) for Honduras, 10 (5,280 tons) 
for Burma, 3 (1,500 tons) for the U S S B , 1 small vessel for Brazil, 
and 2 ships (34,700 tons) for unspecified countries Principal ship- 
building centres were the Clyde (105 ships of 681,344 tons), the 
Tyne (39 ships of 399,330 tons), the Toes (22 ships of 236,934 tons), 
Smiderland (27 ships of 212,790 tons), Belfast (17 ships of 211,250 
tons), Liverpool (20 ships of 150,768 tons), and Barrow (5 ships of 
107,140 tons). 

Ships building abroad numbered 941 of 3,819,041 tons (steamers 
1,118,817 tons, motorships 2,400,224 tons), divided as follows : 
Germany 235 (665,429 tons), Netherlands 135 (545,325 tons), Japan 
77 (535,513 tons), Franco 61 (415,105 tons), Sweden 72 (406,545 tons), 
Italy 56 (235,402 tons), Norway 52 (206,630 tons), Spain 59 (170,292 
tons), Denmark 31 (138,304 tons), British Commonwealth countries 51 
(129,640 tons), the USA 14 (113,760 tons), Belgium 20 (103,368 
tons), Yugoslavia 22 (73,847 tons), Finland 27 (50,729 ions), I^ortugal 
5 (17,582 tons), Turkey 12 (6,890 ions), Indonesia 9 (3,550 tons), the 
Irish Republic 1 (730 tons), and Iceland 2 (400 tons). The total 
included 1 steamer of over 30,000 tons in Japan, 3 steamers of 

25.000- 30,000 tons in Japan, and 1 motorship of this Bho in the 
Netherlands, 7 steamers each of 20,000 “25,000 tons in h’ranco and 
Japan, 3 in Germany, 2 each in the Notherlonda and the U.S.A., 
and 1 in Sweden, as well as 2 motorships of this size each in Denmark, 
France, Germany, and Spain. 

Ships launched during the quarter included the tankers World 
Ghrandeiir (38,500 tons deadweight) and World Guardian (32,500 tons), 
louiu'hod in March from the Howaldtswerko shipyords at Hamburg 
and Kiel respectively for Mr. Stavros Niarohos, the Greek shipowner, 
and the tanker Vasum (31,000 tons), launched by Crown IMnooss 
Beatrix on Jan. 16 from the Amsterdam yard of the Netherlands 
Shipbuilding Oo for La Corona Potroloutu Co (Royal Dutch-Shell 
group). 

Ships ordered during the quarter Included (a) a 22,000-ton liner 
(to be named Sylvama) ordered on March 18 by the Ounard line from 
John Brown and Co., Clydebank, for the Canadian service , (6) a 

29.000- ton liner ordered on March 22 by the Union-Castle lino from 
Harland and Wolff, Belfast, for the South African mail service. On 
March 11 it was announced that after lengthy nogotiations the Dutch 
Govornmont had agreed to assist the Holland- America lino financially 
in building a 37,00()-ton liner, intended as a sister-ship to the N%mw 
Amsterdam on the Rotterdam - New York sorvice. 

Tankers building throughout the world numbered 24»2 of 
8,108,257 tons, including 80 (1,104,808 tons) in the U.K., 27 
(305,262 tons) in the Netherlands, 17 (820,000 tons) in Japan, 
15 (277,887 tons) in France, 20 (2(55,519 tons) m Sweden, 
21 (227,898 tons) m Germany, and 15 (149,250 tons) in 
Norway. (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 14065 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Financial and Monetary 
Policy. - Defence Bonds Conversion Operation. 

The Treasury announced on March IX that holders of 8 per 
cent Defence Bonds purchased between May 7 and July 81 , 
1945, and maturing between May 7 and July 81, 1955, woulcl 
be invited to continue their bonds until Aug. X, 1955. Tliose 
accepting would then be paid a full six months’ interest at 
8 per cent and the maturity premium of &l per cent, and their 
bonds would be exchanged into the same amount of 8J per 
cent Defence Bonds (Second Conversion Issue). The terms of 
the latter would be the same as those of the 81 per cent Defence 
Bonds currently on sale, except that mtercst would be payable 
on February 1 and August X. (Treasury Ftcbs Oflice) 

(Prev. rep. X3975 B.) 

E. SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION.-- Appointment 
of New Secretary^GeneraX. 

Dr. Ralph Clairon Bedell was sworn-in as secretary-general 
of the South Pacific Commission on March X, in succession to 
Sir Brian Frees ton. Dr. Bedell (51), a departmental hea<jl in 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, had 
been responsible for recommending technical assistance 
programmes m education for many countries receiving U.8. aid. 
He had also taken an active part in the work of the Caribbean 
Commission and the West Indian Conference. 

(South Pacific Commission, Noumea) (Prev. rep, ia955 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The General Election. - 1 
Dissolution, of Parliament. - Noxninations. - Conservative, 
Labour, and Liberal Party Manifestos. 

Following the Prune Minister’s announcement of April 15 
that a general election would be held on IVlay 26, Parliament 
was dissolved by Royal Proclamation on May 6 after it had 
been prorogued by H.M. the Queen. Party strengths at the 
dissolution (excludmg the Speaker of the House of Commons) 
were : Conservatives and associates 319, Labour 293, Liberals 6, 
Irish Nationalists 2, Irish Labour 1, with three seats vacant. 
The dissolved Parliament had been elected on Oct. 25, 1951, 
and had thus had a lifetime of just over 3^ years. The 48 
by-elections held durmg that period resulted m only one 
change in representation : a Conservative gain from Labour 
at Sunderland South. 

The three vacancies at the dissolution were at Norwich South, 
the PoUok division of Glasgow, and Gravesend, the first two seats 
having been held by the Conservatives and the third by Labour 
The vacancies at Norwich South and PoUok were caused by the 
conferment of baromes on tbeir respective members, Mr Henry 
Strauss and Commander T. D- Galbraith, in the governmental 
reorganization which followed Sir Anthony Eden*s assumption of 
the Premiership (see page 14132) The Gravesend vacancy was 
caused by Sir Richard Acland’s resignation from the Labour Party 
on the issue of the hydrogen bomb (see 14153 B) 

Owing to the redistribution of seats (see 14166 A) the new 
House of Commons wull have 630 members, five more than 
the former House. Of the 630 members, 42 will be returned by 
the London Boroughs, 24T by the English Boroughs (excludmg 
London), 222 by the English Counties, 10 by the Welsh 
Boroughs, 26 by the Welsh Counties and Monmouthslure, 32 
by the Scottish Burghs, 39 by the Scottish Counties, and 12 
by Northern Ireland. 

In addition to the constituency changes described in 14166 A, the 
reorgamzation of constituency boundaries involved the foUownng 
alterations (a) m Nottinghamshire, the creation of the new con- 
stituency of Ashfield and the abohtion of the former Broxtowe 
division ; (6) in Birmingham, the creation of the new constituencies 
of AH Saints and Selly Oak and the abolition of the former Erdington 
and King’s Norton divisions , (c) Or readjustment of the throe Croydon 
constituencies, now known as North-East, North-West, and South , 
(d) a reduction of the HuU constituencies from four to three ; (e) m 
the East Ridmg of Yorkshire, the creation of the new divisions of 
Howden and Haltemprioe (the last-named was formerly one of the 
HuU constituencies) and the abolition of the former Beverley division , 

(/) in Manchester, the creation of the new constituency of Openshaw 
and the aboUtion of the former Clayton division , (//) extensive 
readjustments of the four Nottingham divisions , (7?) similar con- 
stituency readjustments in Bradford. 

Nominations for the general election closed on May 16, when 
1,409 candidates were presented for the 680 seats. Every 
constituency in the United Kingdom was contested, and, for 
the first time since 1832, there were no unopposed returns. 
Candidatures by party affiliations were as follows . 624 

Conservatives (including 46 National Liberals and Conservative- 
Liberal candidates, and 12 Ulster Unionists in Northern 
Ireland) ; 620 Labour, of whom 38 were sponsored by the 
Co-operative movement and stood as Labour and Co-operative 
candidates ; 110 Liberals ; 17 Communists ; and 38 others, 
including Independents, I.L.P., Scottish Nationalists, Welsh 
Nationalists, and (in Northern Ireland) 12 Sinn Fein nominees. 
There were 92 women candidates. 

In five of the six constituencies which returned Liberal members 
in 1951 — Bolton West, Huddorsflold West, Cardlgansliire, Car- 
marthenshire, a-nd Montgomeryshire — the Oonsorvaiives put forward 
no candidates. (In the sixth constituonoy, Orkney and Shetland, 
each of the throe parties presented candidates, as in 1951 ) In 
Pembrokeshire, the sitting Labour member (Mr. Desmond Donnelly) 
was opposed only by an Independent, neither the Conservatives nor 
the Liberals putting forward a candidate With these exceptions, 
the Conservatives (or associated parties such as the National Liberals) 
contested every seat in Groat Britain, whilst the Ulster Unionists 
contested all 12 Northern Irish seats. 

The Labour Party contested every seat in England, Scotland and 
Wales except the Speaker’s constituonoy (Clrenoostor and Tewkes- 
bury), where, however, an Independent Socialist presented his 
candidature In the Exchange division of Liverpool, the sitting 
Labour member — Mrs. Elizabeth Braddock — ^was opposed by an 
Independent Labour candidate as wcU as by a Oonaorvativo, whilst 
at Gravesend the olficial Labour candidate, Mr. Victor Mishoon 
(lately chairman of the Xjondon County Oouncil), was opposed by 
Sir Richard Aoland (standing as an Independent opposed to the 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb) and idso by a Conservative 

Several prominent members of the Labour Party wore attocted 
by the redistribution of seats; o.g., Dr. Edith SummorskiU, the 
party chairman, was adopted as candidate for Warrington foUowing 
the disappearance of the West Eulham constituency, which she had 
formerly represented. Sir Prank Soskioe (the former Attorney- 
General), whose oonstituenoy of Neepsend, Shelheld, was abolished 
under the redistribution, failed to obtain the nomination at Gorton 
(Manchester) and woe oonseanently left without a oonstituenoy. 


The Gorton divisional party chose as its candidate Mr. K. ZiUiacus 
(M.P. for Gateshead from 1945-50), who was expeUed from the 
Lahonr Party m 1949 after attending a Commumst-sponsored world 
peace conference in Paris, and was readmitted to party member- 
ship in 1952. Mr Woodrow Wyatt, formerly Labour M.P for Aston 
(Binmngham), was nominated for Grantham (Lincolnshire), where the 
Conservatives had a majority of over 2,000 in 1951 

All 12 seats m Northern Ireland, mcludmg the two traditionally 
held by the Irish Nationalists (Mid- Ulster, and Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone), were contested by Smn Fern candidates, eight of whom 
— all members of the lUegal IRA — were serving prison sentences 
of more than 12 months Five of them (now m Belfast prison) had 
been sentenced for taking part m the raid on the Omagh mihtaxy 
barracks (see 13975 A) The Insh Nationahst candidates — ^including 
the two former Nationahst M P s — ^withdrew m favour of the Smn 
Fein nommations. 

The Ulster Umomst Chief Whip (Mr. Toppmg) issned the foUowmg 
statement on May 16 “ Ulster voters should take note that in 

certam constituencies disqualified persons are standing agamst 
Umomst candidates. A convicted felon serving a term of imprison- 
ment in excess of 12 months is a disqualified person Votes knowmgly 
given to such a person are lost or thrown away If they are elected 
an apphcation wiU he made m court to unseat them and to declare 
the candidate with the next number of votes elected 

Over 60 members of the former House did not seek re-election. 
They mcluded Mr. Ralph Asaheton (Conservative), formerly member 
for Blackburn West, and a former Fmancial Secretary to the 
Treasury , Professor Sir Douglas Savory (76), Ulster Umomst member 
for South Antrim smee 1950, and for ten years previously for Queen’s 
Umversity, Belfast ; Mr Alfred Barnes (68), Minister of Transport 
m the last two Labour Governments — which capacity he piloted 
through the House the BiUs for the nationalization of road and rad 
transport — and member for East Ham Sontb for nearly 30 years , 
Mr Tom Driberg a member of the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party, and formerly M P for Maldon, Essex ; and Dr 
Mont FoUick, formerly Labour M.P for Loughborough. 

The policy statements of the Conservative, Labour, and 
Liberal parties are given below, together with (a) summaries 
of separate Labour statements on agriculture, the cost of living, 
and the cotton industry, and (b) a separate Conservative 
statement on agriculture. 

The Conservative Manifesto. 

The Conservative and Unionist Party’s election manifesto, 
issued under the title United for Peace and Progress, was 
published on April 29 and is reproduced below under cross- 
headmgs : 

Introduction. Two parties have governed in Great Britain in 
these post-war years. The effective choice at this election wiU he 
between these two . . . We ask the British people to make this com- 
parison . Which wore better for themselves, for their famiUes and 
their country ? The years of Socialism or the years of Conservatism 
that have followed ? Let us look at tho record. 

SociaUsts claimed that the pohtical Loft would be able to speak 
to the Soviets m comradeship This proved an empty boast. They 
promised that their methods of ‘ planning ’ would make us masters 
of our economic destiny. Yet they allowed one financial crisis after 
another to rook our land They protended that their policy was 
bringmg prosperity. In fact it opened up an endless vista of filling 
in forms, cutting out coupons, applying for permits, waiting on 
housing hsts, and standing in queues For six years their meddling 
and muddling made post-war problems harder and gravely injured 
our strength. The climax came in 1951, when chronic inflation at 
home out more than 2s. off the value of ©very B and the worst 
balanco-of-payments crisis in our history brought the nation to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

Under Conservative administration we have broken away at long 
last from the regular cycle of crises. We have proved, by re-eatabhsh- 
ing confidence in our curronoy, by maintaining fnU employment, by 
restoring housewives’ choice, and by smashing housing records, that 
Conservative freedom works Wo in Britain are producing, building, 
selling, earning, and buying more today than ever before. Personal 
savings have more than trebled since 1951. Judging by this alone 
the nation has regained faith in its own future* Abroad, too. we 
have turned a more hopeful page Imaginative diplomacy has 
awakened respect for British leadership. . . . 

The successes of Conservatism have now made possible a fine and 
ambitious target. We boliove that the British people have a real 
chance during the coming 25 years to double their standard of living. 
The future beckons to this generation with a golden finger. Peace 
can bring abundance for aU, if wo match tho opportunity with the 
wlU to prosper. 

Conservatives do not pretend that the way ahead is easy. There 
wlU be no lack of obstacles and dangers in our path. We shall need 
every ounce of individual effort and rosouroefulneaa that w© oan 
muster. We shaU need a spirit of partnership and a firm sense of duty 
to our country. We shaU need a general readiness to save as weU as 
to spend. We shall need a Government that will lead, and not hamper. 

Socialists cannot be trusted to provide such a Government. They 
failed in their six years of office. Their appeal to the electorate in 
1951 was founded, not on constructive policies, but on scares — ^that 
w© were warmongers, that wo would create mass unemployment, that 
we would slash the social services — ^whloh experience has proved 
were lies. They have spent most of their time in Opposition quarrelling 
with one another. On vital Issues of State policy they cannot speak 
as a united party. In so far as they have a programme at all, It 
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consists of a mixture of more and more nationalization and a retnm 
to State restrictions and controls. ... A vote for Socialism is a vote 
for tlie policy winch was tried and wkioh failed To vote Conservative 
IS to invest in success. 

Atomic Energy and Disarmament. Already research, medicme, 
and mdufltry are making- ^eat and growing use of atomic material 
manufactured m Britam. Already our country leads the world m 
its programme of nuclear power stations for generating electricity 
We give our fullest support to President Eisenhower’s initiative to 
develop atoms for peace through an mtemational agency, and wiU 
readily contribute from our own resources, 

Bntam, like America and Russia, has the knowledge and capacity 
to make nuclear weapons. That we should use this knowledge is not 
in dispute between the parties The Socialist Government made the 
atomic bouDih The Sociahst Opposition has said it shares our view 
that the possession of the hydrogen bomb is necessary Why ? 
Because to have the hydrogen bomb is today the beat way of pre- 
venting war ; the best and perhaps the only way to convince the 
Commumsts that they have nothmg to gain, and mdeed everything 
to lose, from aggression, whereas the whole world has everything to 
gam from peace and general disarmament. 

The Conservative Government wiU contmue to strive for world 
disarmament. To be real, such disarmament must be balanced, 
aH-round, and effectively controlled. We cannot agree to one-sided 
disarmament. The issue is not simply whether to ban the hydrogen 
bomb. . . , Banning the bomb alone would make tbe risks of war 
not smaller but greater, as long as the Communists retamed their 
superiority in all other arms and in manpower Therefore we say 
we must not only abohsh nuclear weapons, but also reduce armies 
and armaments to a point where no one State can threaten the 
peace We say, too, that there must be effective international 
inspection and safeguards, applying both to nuclear and other 
weapons. We have made m the U.N far-roachmg and constructive 
proposals to these ends. TJp to now the Communist Powers have 
rejected these proposals. . . . 

Defence Policy and National Service. Meanwhile our interest and 
duty is to make war less likely by building up, with our allies, the 
most powerful deterrent to aggression we can achieve. Our defence 
policy aims to brmg each of the Services into line with the strategy 
of the nuclear age, to arm each with the most modern weapons, to 
improve conditions of life in the forces, and to ro-ahapo home defence 
where the need for civilian services will remain vital. 

The Conservative Party does not regard the current two-years 
period of whole-time National Service as necessarily having oomo to 
stay. Its object is twofold . to ensure that the active forces have 
enough men to carry out their commitments, and to build up trained 
reserves of skilled men for an emergency. National Service is thus 
an instrument of our foreign and Imperial policy. But it is not an 
end in itself. A Conservative Government will continue to suit its 
application, and the period of service, to the needs of the time. 

Foreign Policy. With our Commonwealth and Atlantic partners 
this country serves the common cause of freedom and peace. We 
and other Commonwealth countries joined with the United Nations 
In resisting aggression in Korea. We play a leading part in tbe 
Atlantic Alliance. Britain too by her initiative has helped to create 
Western European Union, the hub of the alliance between the free 
peoples of the Continent. 

In Western European Union we have undertaken an act of faith 
without precedent in British history, in that wo are pledged to keep 
our forces on the Continent so long as they are needed by our 
European allies. This British pledge, following the French rejection 
of E.D.O., led to the London and Paris agreements. It has restored 
the basis of European unity. It has strengthened NATO by giving 
America and Canada added confidence in their European partners. 
It holds out the hope of a new and friendly relationship between 
France and Germany. 

The Soviets began to rearm Eastern Germany seven years ago. In 
carrying forward the policy set on foot by the Labour Government 
of bringing the German Federal Republic into the Western defence 
system, we have erected a harrier to aggression, not to negotiation 

We are determined to keep our Western Alliance defensive in 
character, to Indulge in no provocation, to take advantage of every 
chance to settle disputes. In the changed Soviet attitude towards 
the signature of an Austrian Treaty, whloh we have repeatedly 
proposed, we may he seeing a first-fruit of the ratification of the 
London and Paris agreements. We hope that this new mood may 
extend to other outstanding problems. It is still our hope that the 
Soviet Government can be brought to agree to the unity of Germany 
on the basis of tree elections. Now ratification is complete and the 
unity of the West assured, w© shall welcome and work for any 
high-level meeting or conference with the Soviets whloh seems to 
he practicable and useful. 

During this period of Conservative Government a fresh spirit of 
initiative and of refusal to accept stalemate has already been success- 
fully brought to bear on many problems whloh once seemed insoluble. 
Not only was Western European Union due to a British initiative, 
but in the Korean armistice. In the Geneva settlement of the Indo- 
CJhjna war, whloh could so easily have become a world conflict, and 
In the ending of the Trieste dispute, our country played a leading part. 

On taking offloe we faced difficult and dangerous situations In Persia 
and Egypt. Today there are agreements with both these countries. 
T^at with Egypt has enabled us to re-deploy our forces. That with 
Persia has meant that oil Is flowing from Abadan once again. Our 
prestige throughout this area has been restored. Thus we have a 
better chmoe to continue helping the countries of the Middle East 
m their plans both for defence and for economic development, and 
also to work for a reconciliation between the Arab States and Israel. 


In the Formosa Straits we should like to see a guarantee on both 
sides not to resort to force, and the withdrawal of Chinese Nationalist 
forces from the coastal islands. This could lead to the reconsideration 
at an appropriate moment both of Chmoso representation in the 
Umted Nations and the future status of Formosa. The South-East 
Asia Treaty Organization, guaranteeing the Genova settlement, is 
the first step towards collective security m this area. The basic 
necessity is strength m arms ; but social and economic betterment 
can be a powerful reinforcement in loss developed countries which 
might otherwise be undermined by Communist infiltration We 
shall make a real contribution to the raising of living standards 
both under the Colombo Plan and through the Agencies of the 
Umted Nations. 

Commonwealth and Colonial Policy. It is of the first importance 
that machinery for consultation between the self-governing partner 
members of the Commonwealth, already so close, should be steadily 
improved and perfected ... We ai’o in constant touch on foreign 
affairs and defence As opportunity offers, we should like to see 
Commonwealth Ministers with responsibility for other aspects of 
public pohey, such as the social services, mooting and consulting 
together. 

We wish to strengthen the cohesion and Influence of the Common- 
wealth. We uphold the principle of racial partnership, as exompllfiod 
in the new Federation of the Rhodcsias and Nyasaland so auspiciously 
launched and increasingly enjoying the confidence of Europeans 
and Africans. Wo shall work to raise living standards and to guide 
Colonial peoples along the road to self-government within the 
framework of the Commonwealth and Empire. Wo shall do all we 
can to insulate those problems from the heat of party conflict. 

Commonwealth partnership enabled us to stave off the economic 
perils that faced the whole Sterling Area at the time the Conservative 
Government took over. It offers the best hope of pfospority for the 
future. Conservative policy will stimulate the flow of x>rivate and 
public capital from X^ondon for sound Empire development. Last 
year alone the Government approved applloattons for now investment 
in the Commonwealth to a total of £160 million. In addflion there 
was much private investment in the sterling Commonwealth which 
did not need Government approval. Groat wealth-creating projo<sts 
are under way in all the Commonwealth countries and in Colonial 
lorritorios too. . . . 

Like all countries of advanced development and demo<'.ratio 
tradition, we have responsibilities towards the less fortunate pooploe 
of the world. Wo have a special responsibility for the welfare and 
happiness of the seventy milUons who live in British Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Trust Territories. We must give them every help 
in tholr continuing assault on Ignorance, want and disoaso. . . . 

From Africa westwards to the Caribbean and eastwards to the 
Pacific Islands, the Colonies are thinking of their future They differ 
vastly in size, rosourcos, and tradition. Each must be helped to solve 
its own problems. ... So divers© are the olrotimstancos that it would 
be unreaUstle to lay down a out and dried time-table for the evolution 
of political maturity. Our purpose and goodwill in achieving self- 
govommont for the Colonies are proclaimed by recent (sonstltuiional 
advances in many parts of the Empire, for example in West Africa. 
We believe that people In self-governing Colonies will find greater 
security, prosperity, and freedom by remaining part of the Common- 
wealth. ... In multi-racial oommimltioa we believe that the way to 
progress must lie through a real racial partnership. 

A Conservative Government would work to thcHo ends throughout 
the Colonies, judging each problem individually and striving to solve 
it without prejudice. Wo shall maintain law and order wln^revor 
peaceful progress is threatened ; doing all in our power to st^tile rival 
claims — whether political, religious, or racial' — Impartially, and with 
tolerance and humanity. 

Economic Policy- The eoonomlo policy of the Conservatlvo Ihxrty 
is to help create the conditions in which the British ptKiplo can 
steadily improve their standard of living. As long as we eoiulmd our 
affairs wisely and got on with the job of raising the national product 
year by year, the country can ho twice as w(dl off in 25 yc'tars’ time 
as it is now. So we say : Lot us strive to double our standard of living 
within this period. Lot everyone have a firmer stake In the fortunes 
of his country. Lot evoryono have a fuller ehamse to earn more and 
to own more, to got on and to have more onjoyrnemt a.H well. Given 
the boon of world pisaoe, all this can be ours, if wo will work for It 
and save for it and so deserve to have it. How, tlnm, shall wo Invest 
in auoooss t 

(1) We must hoHovo in It. W© need throtighout the nation an 
ever-growing sense of partnership and a lively splrii of venture. If 
wo take pride In our work, have confidoneo In one another, and are 
ready to give up outworn attitudes and methods for new, tlmn we 
are already half-way to sucoess, 

(2) We must devote more of our roBoureos to increasing pro- 
ductivity ; and this means saving os well as spending. First thought 
must go to Investment in produettvo forms of capital » facstory and 
fann buildings, plant and moebinory, communications and power. 
This must be matched by far-sighted ©duoatlonal poHoios to augment 
our solentlfio and toehnloal skills. 

(3) W© must invest in wealth-creating sohemoi ovewoos, and 
espooially in the Commonwealth and Colonies. 

(4) W© must continue to sell more and ©am more abroad. Only 
thus con we pay for th© extra raw materials we shall need for rising 
production, and build up a trading surplus lairge enough to increase 
our Investment overseas. 

Trade FoHcy* Wo live by world trade : the more world trad© there 
is, the better we shaU live. We shore in It, we ship it, we Insure it, 
and we help finance it, W© have been selling, and we shidl have to 
go on selling, ogohist fierce eompetltlon to the markets of the world. 
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TRe JSrst object of our policy must be to enable British industry to 
do this in what is likely to remain a buyer’s market Therefore, we 
have ^ot nd of a vast range of manufacturing controls and we ai-m to 
stay nd of them. British mdustry must be adaptable, and ready 
not only to hold old markets but to jump mto new ones with new 
ideas and new products- Freedom from control and a stable home 
economy are the true foundations of a successful export trade ; both 
would be in peril under Socialism. 

For our part, we mtend to make our export trade a first charge 
upon our resources Without success m this field, neither defensive 
strength nor social welfare can be achieved, and it is our object to 
achieve them both. It is with this m mind that the Conservative 
Government has taken the lead m organizing a move towards a 
world- wide system of freer trade and freer payments. The two must 
march together We must re-estabhsh sterlmg m a position so strong 
and respected that it can play its full part as a major mtemationaJ 
currency. 

The solution of the complex problems involved will take time. It 
requires, m particular, a suitable response from the dollar world, 
such as the President of the Umted States has recommended. We m 
Britam have shown our goodwill and mtentions. For example, we 
have relaxed restrictions on imports from Europe, and re-opened 
our mternational commodity markets. 

Our aim being to expand trade, we must observe a system of trade 
rules which makes such an expansion possible. This pohcy is m 
harmony with our Commonwealth trade relations, and the Common- 
wealth countries themselves pursue it. More than half our trade 
consists of purchases from or sales to the Commonwealth and Empire. 
We have negotiated special arrangements under GATT m the 
interests of Colomal mdustnes. 

It will be our constant aim to safeguard the special interests of the 
cotton textile mdustry m the important interchanges taking place 
with other Governments particularly concerned. 

We have announced our decision that trade relations with Japan 
should contmue to be dealt with by mutually negotiated arrangements, 
and our desire for a long-term commercial treaty. 

We propose to strengthen our defences agamst unfair trade practices 
The Government has taken a leadmg part m seeking to obtain the 
ehmmation or limitation of export subsidies in international trade 
Material injury can be caused to domestic mdustry through the use 
by other countries of these devices, and we propose to take powers 
to impose countervailing and anti-dumpmg duties m such oases 
and within the terms of our mternational agreements. 

Any country pursuing a policy of economic expansion and full 
employment faces a constant danger of inflation. . . Here sound 
monetary and fiscal policies are powerful weapons. We propose to 
continue with their flexible use. 

Employment. Under Conservative administration a working 
population of record peace-time size has been kept fully employed, 
without Sociahst controls and without continual inflation. In the 
intensely competitive times ahead, continued full employment must 
mean, not only everyone m a job, but everyone doing their job to 
the full. Only with a high output - high earnings economy can we 
maintain and Improve our trading position 

The Government ha,8 sought, with an encouraging measure of 
success, to create the right climate of confidence and to foster the 
idea of a common interest and task Team-work is an essential 
driving force of a dynamic economy. There is really only one side 
m modem industry, and aU of us are on it. As Conservatives we 
have always believed this. 

We shall follow up our work for better human relations in industry 
by discussing with the joint advisory bodies of employers and Trade 
Unions, and with the British Productivity Council, how best they 
can increase their status and the scope of their work. Wo shall 
encourage such individual employers as are not already doing so 
to keep their workpeople regularly and frankly Informed of the 
fortunes and problems of their firm. We wish to see proper rewards 
for extra skill, effort, and responsibility. Where they are suitable and 
desired, co-partnership and profit-sharing schemes should be 
encouraged 

We Intend to launch a vigorous drive to promote the health, 
welfare, and safety of the working population, with the aid of our now 
Minos and Quarries Act and of the recently established Industrial 
Health Advisory Committee. Legislation will be passed to promote 
a steady improvement of conditions for other workers. Including 
those in transport and in farming, in offices and in shops. We shall 
also introduce new legislation to safeguard the employment of 
children. 

Equal Pay. The Labour Pa.rty has been talking about equal pay 
for as long as anyone can remember ; it has taken a Conservative 
Government to do something about It for its own employees. In 
fulfilment of our pledge at the last election, the principle of equal 
pay for equal work in the pubho eervloo is now being applied by stages. 

Competitive Euterprisc. Wo reaffirm our belief in the system of free 
oompetitive enterprise The Conservative Party is strongly opposed 
to any further measure of nationalization. We are equally anxious 
that private enterprise should be free from any reproach of harmful 
reetrictiye praotloes. . . . The Monopolies Commission, first suggested 
and recently strengthened by the Conservatives, has started on the 
right path. Its recommendations have been acted upon. The 
Conservative Government has made a new approach by referring for 
examination certain practices which cover a wide range of industry. 

. . , Our policy is to obtain an impartial statement of the toots and 
their effect on the national Interest, and then to take the action 
appropriate in each case. 


Consumer Choice. Socialists, the makers of new monopolies, are 
posing now as the champions of the consumer. Multiply the Ministries 
and clamp on the controls is what, m efiect, they say. But that 
was precisely their policy after the war. It led, despite heavy food 
subsidies, paid for out of taxation, to a 40 per cent nse m the cost 
of Hvmg m six years and to the perpetuation of shortages and queues, 
ration-books and black markets, snoopers and spivs. AU these things 
will inevitably come back if the Socials ts get their way They seem 
to think that the British housewife is incapable of deciding for herself ; 
we are sure that it is the customer, and not " the gentleman in 
Whitehall,’ who knows best. 

We warned the country at the lost election that it would take time 
and immense efforts to stabilize the purchasing power of money- We 
claim to have made progress. The cost of living has risen less m the 
past three years than m the Socialists’ last single year , and, what 
is more, the standard of living of the great mass of the people has 
steadily and substantially improved. Average mdustrial earnings 
and social security payments have gone ahead of price rises. Clothes 
and many household goods are cheaper. . * . 

Taxation. In an armed Welfare State the demands on taxable 
resources cannot be light This makes it all the more necessary that 
government, central and local, should be run economically. There 
are today over 50,000 fewer civil servants and four fewer Ministries 
than when we took over Conservatives wiU persist m the drive 
for simpler and less expensive admimstration. 

We have already succeeded m making substantial reductions in 
P A.Y E. and purchase tax, and have introduced new allowances to 
help factory and farm re-equipment. The 1955 Budget is one more 
proof of our determination to reduce where we can the burden of 
taxation on the individual, on the family and on industry. We hope 
to make further progress in the years ahead . . . 

Transport. ... We shall make it possible for the British Transport 
Commission to push on with its comprehensive plan of modernization 
and re-eqmpment, so that the railways may earn their own living 
and a good wage for those who work on them. . We have already 
started on the first big programme of road construction smee the war. 

. , But we will not sacrifice safety to speed- Our programme also 
includes the ehmmation of hundreds of accident ‘ black spots.* . . 

Air transport gives us new highways. Experience has shown that a 
blend of public and private enterprise is best for this service. The 
Airways Corporations will contmue to have an important role , we 
shall ensure that their relationships with independent operators are 
developed in the interests of traveller, trader, and taxpayer. 

Fuel and Power. We shall continue to need aU the coal we can 
get. But we must look to new sources of energy as well to meet 
the demands of an expanding economy. The peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy can make an Incalculable contribution to the raising of living 
standards. A new industrial era may be ushered in when the atom 
has been harnessed to bring every day heat, light, and power to factory, 
farm, and home. . . . The Conservative Government has become the 
first in the world to launch a programme of nuclear power stations 
on a commercial scale This will be pressed ahead at the utmost speed. 
The National Coal Board has now been reorganized- The efficiency 
of nationalized electricity is also under independent examination 
We intend to increase capital Investment in new pits and major 
reconstruction schemes to four times what it was when we took 
over in 1951. . . 

Scientific and Technological Training. Our country’s prosperity is 
bound up with her scientific knowledge and the extent to which her 
industrialists and farmers make use of it. We therefore place strong 
emphasis in our educational policy upon the expansion of scientifio 
and technological training We shall continue to promote and 
encourage research both in private industry and State establishments. 
We regard the widest possible spread of scientific Information as a 
major factor in modem progress. With this in mind we shall take 
early steps to expand the Patent Office Library into a National 
Beforence Library oi Science and Invention, and to develop a 
National Lending Library of Science and Technology whose facilities 
will be available to all British firms, large and small. 

Agriculture. The Conservative Party gives a pledge to the farming 
community that so long as we are responsible there will be fair prices 
lor good farming, orderly marketing of the main farm products, and 
no nationalization of the land By support prices, deficiency payments , 
and other moons, we shall uphold the principle of the 1947 Agri- 
culture Act. We have shown, for example with milk, potatoes and 
eggs, our firm belief in Producer Marketing Boards where these 
have majority support and safeguard consumers and taxpayers. 
Marketing arrangements should continue to put a premium on 
efficiency. . . . 

We must, therefore, direct our main effort to the wide range of 
farm production where the overseas supplier has no natural advantage. 
We should save unnecessary Imports of feeding-atuffs by concentrating 
on grass and ley farming. To encourage good husbandry and to help 
the small farmer in particular, the wide range of improvement and 
other production grants must bo continued. We sbaH take care that 
credit facilities are adequate. There will be further development of 
the Government’s research, education, and advisory services. . . . 

Under Conservative Government, country workers are assured of 
better housing conditions, bettor schools for their children, and 
more vlUago halls. Three out of every four farms and cottages will 
be linked to a main electricity supply on the completion of a major 
five-year programme which wc have initiated. We have doubled the 
amount paid annually in grants for rural water supplies and sewerage ; 
tMs progress wlE be kept up, and further funds made available. . . . 
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Social Policy. . All must T>e seciire in tlie possession of a basic 
standard of Me ; and all must be free to rise above it as far as tbeir 
industry and talents may take tbem We denonnce tbe Labora 
Party’s desire to use the social semoes, which we all helped to 
create, as an instrument for leveUmg down We regard social security, 
not as a substitute for family thrift, but as a necessary basis or 
supplement to it We think of the National Health Service as a 
means, not of preventmg anyone from paying anything for any 
service, but of ensuring that proper attention and treatment are 
demed to no-one. We beheve that eguahty of opportunity is to be 
achieved, not by sendmg every boy and girl to exactly the same sort 
of school, but by seemg that every child gets the sohoolmg most 
suited to his or her aptitudes. We see a sensible housing policy m 
terms, not of one hopeless Coxmoil waiting hst, but of adequate and 
appropriate provision both for lettmg and for sale 

We wish to develop m our country the idea of a property- ownmg 
democracy. That means that people should be owners as well as 
earners Our theme is that property, power, and responsibility alike 
must not become absorbed into the State machme, but be widely 
spread throughout the whole of the commumty. To this end, we 
shall encourage home ownership We shall foster thrift. We shall 
stimulate a spirit of partnership in mdustry We shall mamtain the 
independence of the small trader and landowner and of the professional 
man We shall cherish local democracy. We shall strengthen the 
rights of the individual . - , ^ « 

We are determined that, in exercismg the normal powers of Govern- 
ment In a modern State, a jnst balance should be struck between the 
interests of the individual and those of the community. . « We 

consider that there is room for further improvement m the machinery 
of tribunals, of pubho inquiries, and of departmental decisions affecting 
individual interests and property. The pubho has a right to bo 
assured on these matters. We shall therefore appoint a strong 
advisory Committee, representative of a wide range of public life 
and service, to give practical attention to these problems of adminis- 
trative law and recommend action. We shah ask them to consider 
as a matter of particular urgency whether changes are needed m the 
present practice and procedure of compulsory acquisition. 

Wherever possible we shall reduce the acreage of land now owned 
by the State, and shall press ahead with the de-requisitioning of 
Government-held bmldmgs Local authorities must also restore 
requisitioned houses and flats to thoir owners as speedily as possible. 

Housing. Our aim is to ensure that every family has a docent 
home to hve m Our party's pledge to build 300,000 houses a year 
was derided by our opponents as impossible to fulfil. In fact nearly 

350.000 were built last year, and at least as many are likely to be 
built this year. Already under Conservative Government a miUion 
new homes have been provided . . . 

Now that the construction of new homos is going ahead so well, 
we shall be able to devote a larger part of our resources to the 
elimination of slums and the modernization of the older houses. 

There has been only one full-scale slum clearance drive in British 
history, and that was when Conservatives were in oflace in the late 
'thirties Now, under Conservative Government, there is going to 
be another. Wo shall root out the slums at an increasing pace, and 
aim to re-house at least 200,000 people a year from them. . . 

Television. The new medium of television, which is becoming 
ever more important in our lives, must not be under monopoly oontrol. 
Conservatives have ensured that alternative and competing television 
programmes will soon be available. Measures to improve reception 
of sound broadcasts where necessary must also go forward. 

Education. The moat urgent problem in education since the war 
has been to provide for the huge rise in the school roll. Under Con- 
servative Government a record number of now schools has been 
completed and a record number of teachers recruited. We have kept 
pace with the growth in the school population. Now we can draw 
ahead, bring down the size of classes, improve existing buildings and 
equipment, and extend facilities for soientlflc and technical training. 

In the next five years we shall provide at least another million new 
school places, mostly in secondary schools. In this period we intend 
to complete the reorganization of aU-age classes in the rural areas 
and make good progress with reorganization in the towns Wo shall 
also tackle the problem of the slum schools . . . 

Under the Conservatives the number of teachers has increased by 

6.000 a year. In the next five years wo aim at least to maintain this 
rate and so secure the reduction in the size of classes. We are anxious 
that the status and rewards of the teaching profession should continue 
to attract men and women of high attainment and character. We 
are working out with the teachers' representatives and local authorities 
an up-to-date pensions scheme. 

What matters in education is the development of the child's 
talents and personality, not the forwarding of a political theory. To 
prepare for the increasing opportunities of the modem world we 
need all three kinds of secondary school, grammar, modem, and 
technical, and we must see that each provides a full and distinctive 
education. We shall not permit the grammar schools to bo swallowed 
up in comprehensive schools. It Is vital to build up secondary modem 
schools, and to develop in them special vocational courses, so that 
they and the technical schools offer a choice of education that matches 
the demands of our expanding economy. Parents should have the 
chance before the 11 -plus examination to discuss with teachers and 
the local authority which school is likely to suit their child best. 
There must be proper provision for the later transfer of children 
from one type of school to another. . . * 

Health. New hospital building was completely neglected by the 
Socialist Government. A start is now being made. Plans have been 
announced, and will be carried out over the next few years, for the 
building of new hospitals and for the extension and modernization 


of many existmg hospitals We are making special arrangements to 
replace worn-out and obsolete hospital plant and equipment. We 
shall seek to open new beds where they arc most needed, to recruit 
extra staff, and to provide bettor facilities. Wo desire to see steady 
progress in aU forms of preventive work These are our priorities 
we rank them higher than free wigs or free aspirins. 

We beheve that private practice and contributory Hoheiiics have 
a part to play with the National Health Service and wo shall therefore 
mamtam the system of hospital amenity and hospital pay bods 
We have cut away restrictions on voluntary effort m tho hospital 
service. We shall continue to give every encouragement to voluntary 
work . 

The problems of tho elderly must concern us all. In particular 
we shall encourage local health anthoiitios to build up thoir homo 
help services and to provide ‘ half-way houses ' for tho old. . . 

Pensions. The nation has assumed very largo obligations towards 
the pensioners of tomorrow , and tomorrow thoro will bo very many 
more pensioners For every 1 0 people of working ago thoro aro now 
2 of pensionable ago , but within a quarter of a century thoi'o will 
be 3. If during this period Britain can incroaso her national wealth 
and resources, bv tho policy of invostmont and ontcur)iiHO which wo 
advocate, those obligations can bo mot But if wealth is dissipated, 
enterprise hampered, and severe inflation brouglit about again by 
Socialist short-sightedness, tho whole of our National Insurance 
scheme would be undermined and ultimately dostroycal 

In its first year of oflioo the Conservative Covorixmont inoroasc^d 
virtually all social service payments This year it lias again raised 
pensions and benefits, and fully restored tho purchasing power that 
Parliament intended they should have when the main rates wore 
fixed after tho war. Insurance pensioners, wax’ pensioners, and r>ul>Hc 
service pensioners can bo sure that a Conservative Government will con- 
tinue to give constant attention to their interests and ncKUis 

It is our wish to avoid any change in th(^ present minimum pension 
ages But those ages do not necossarily roprosont tho limit of working 
life With tho aid of its National Advisory Committee the Govern- 
ment will continue to encourage tho employment, without regard to 
ago, of all who can give offcctivo sorvle^o a-nd wlsii to do so. 

Scottish Affairs. It is our general theme that within tho Union 
tho responsibility for managing S<5C)ttlHh jxfl'airs shall bo in the hands 
of Scotsmen. Wo have ensured that a senior nnunber of tlxe (sfovern- 
ment shah bo constantly in Scotland, and have jilr(MHXy transferred 
from Whitehall to Sootlaxid a variety of additional respoiiHlbillties. 
Next year, in accordance with tho reoommondation of tho Royal 
Oommlssion on Scottish Affairs, the Secretary of Ht.a to will take over 
the care of Scottish roads and bridges. Where further measures of 
this kind arc shown to be in tho best interests of Scolhmd, we shall 
not hesitate to adopt thorn . . . 

As part of our policy for malni-alning full employment, we aim t(» 
attract tho wident variety of new industrial enterprise to tho areas 
where it is most needed. ... We shxvU see that Scotland continues to 
receive her fair share of defence and other contracts. Boottiah needs 
will be fully assessed in framing our now programmos of road con- 
struction and railway modernization Approval has boon given to 
tho buUding of tlio Whitcinch-Linthouso Tunind under the (fly do, 
and a start will bo made within the next four years on th(! 
struotlon of a Forth Boad Bridge or Tube. 

The special roqulroinonts of farming on Boottish hill and marginal 
land will receive particular attention. . . . We are certain tha.t th(i 
Crofting counties can make a growing contribution to the national 
wealth. Every practicable stop will bo taken to improve the prosixrlty 
and welfare of tho Highlands. We aro giving particular atytontlon to 
the special Importauoo of road works. Wo shall maintain, and whcr<^ 
necessary extend, mofisuros to modernize and Iikjwwso th<^ eflhdency 
of the Scottish fishing fleets. 

. . . We fully recognize tho compelling seriousness of Beotian d's 
housing problem. We aro dotomdnod to root out tho slums. rc-dev(5lop 
tho overcrowded and decayed areas in our towns and (dtles, and 
ro-houso the people in modem homes. . . . This policy, togethtir with 
house-building throughout Scotland, will receive ImpctuH from a 
reform of tho Scottish rating system. . . . 

Welsh A0airs. The appointment of a Mlnietor for Welsh Affairs 
in the Conservative Government has ensured that Welsh iiiteresta 
and problems are roprosontod at tho higlnwt lev<»1 ... At the 
time a steady policy of administratlvo devolution hflw heen followed. 
This policy should go on and, if possible, go farther. The (Joumdl for 
Wales and Monmouthshire le engaged in a, detailed examination of 
the arrangements for condmsting Oovornnient business In Wtidos, and 
we shall consider, in tho light of tho GouneirH advkie, sm^h further 
changes as it may ho praotloablo and advantag(mu» to make in the 
present system. 

We are sympathetic to all measures designed to preserve Welsh 
culture and educational tradition. We shall continue to give strong 
encouragement and support to tho teaching of the Welsh language 
and to the use of Welsh as a medium of inatruotlon In stdieelH. 

Unemployment under the Conservative Gevommont has touched 
the lowest levels over recorded in Wales in time of peace. We 
recognize the need for Imaginative and ilrelosa attention to the 
stubborn problems that romedn. We shitU do everything in our power 
to improve the eoynpotitlve position of the Development area and 
the South Wales porta, and to attract suitable industry to North- 
West Wales. The Conicrvatlve Party Is determined to promote a 
more stable economy and fuHor development of resources in rural 
Woles 

Northern Irelmiid. Wa renew the pledge of faith to Northern Irelmd. 
We ahoE not allow her position os an Integral part of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire to be altered in the sllghteit degree 
without the consent of the Northern Ireland ForWament. 
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The House of Lords. It has long been the Conservative wish to 
reach a settlement regarding the reform of the House of Lords 

. . The Labour Party’s refusal to take part in the conversations we 
have proposed on this subject must not be assumed to have postponed 
reform mdefimtely. We shall oontmue to seek the co-operation of 
others m reaching a solution. We believe that any changes made now 
should be concerned solely with the composition of the House 

The House of Commons. It will also be our aim to achieve all-party 
agreement to amend the rules governing the redistnbution of Parha- 
mentary constituencies. We hold the opimon that a longer mterval 
between general reviews would be more appropriate, and that 
mathematical eciuahty between electorates ought not to be an 
over-riding consideration.” 

Conservative Statement on Agriculture. 

A separate Conservative statement on agriculture, published on 
April 29, claimed that the party’s long-term agricultural pohoy was 
already bemg proved, that a sound foundation had been laid, and 
that the industry’s primary need now was for the contmmty of policy. 
Conservatives would continue to make any adaptations required m 
the hght of experience. Replying to the Labour Party’s expressed 
mtention of “ returning to a system of fixed guaranteed prices for 
the main commodities so that the farmer can plan ahead,” and of 
abohshmg “ the costly system of private auctions and deficiency 
payments ” [see Labour Manifesto below, page 14204, first column], 
the statement declared . 

“ Government purchase at fixed prices unrelated to the demand is 
impossible to adn u mster without control of production, and ratiomng. 
The new system of price guarantees and the new marketmg arrange- 
ments . . . have made it possible to maintam the producers’ stability 
by guaranteed pnees, while at the same time enahlmg the Government 
to get rid of State tradmg and ratiomng and restore consumer choice ” 
A return to Sociahsm, it was contended, would mean “ a return to 
more * red tape,* more mterference, and eventually to the under- 
mining of the Agriculture Act.” 

The Labour Manifesto. 

The Labour Party’s election manifesto, Forward with Labour, 
was published on April 29. Its text was as follows (cross- 
headings inserted) : 

” As we m Brltam prepare to go to the poll, the Hydrogen Bomb 
looms over all mankind. What can we do to meet that menace ? 
The existence of this terrible weapon on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
maintains an uneasy balance under the threat of mutual destruction. 
But deterrents can at best only give us a breathing spaco We are 
faced with the choice between world co-operation and world annihila- 
tion. The time is short The Labour Party approaches the problem 
in no party spirit. In April, 1954, we moved a motion in the House 
of Commons asking for Immediate high-level talks This was carried 
unanimously. Despite our steady pressure, those ta.ll 2 s have not taken 
place Labour believes that the first task of a BritiBh Government 
is to end this delay. 

International Policy. But to insist on high-level talks is not enough. 
The Prime Minister who takes part in them must stand for a positive 
peace policy. Labour’s peace policy is threefold — 

(1) Disarmament, Labour will ensure that Britain gives her full 
support to the United Nations as tho world-wide organization for 
peace and security. Ultimately the menace of the H-bomb can only 
be removed by world disarmament, which covers all kmds of weapons 
We shall co-operate in any genuine plan for disarmament which 
provides for oflCeotlve international control, even though It involves, 
as it must, sacrifices of national sovereignty. As a first step, we 
believe that Britain should propose tho immediate cessation of 
H-bomb teats. 

(2) Relaxing World Tension, If the great Powers are to disarm, 
the canses of world tension must be attacked In Europe the chief 
of them is a divided Germany. Labour believes that the time has 
now come to make another effort to achieve tho reunifl.oaiion of 
Germany by means of genuinely free elections. In the Par East the 
war crisis centres on Formosa. Labour has constantly urged that 
this crisis can only be overcome by the evacuation of the off-shore 
islands, now hold by Chlang Kai-shck’s forces , by the long overdue 
admission of Communist China to tho United Nations ; and by the 
neutralization of Formosa under tho United Nations to enable its 
Inhabitants to make their own choice 

(3) The Under ^Developed Areas, There can be no lasting peace 
until we have met the most profound challenge of our time — the gap 
between the highly developed industrial nations of the West and tho 
peasant millions of Asia and Africa. Tho Labour Government 
responded to this ohahengo and earned the confldonoo of tho Colonial 
peoples. For this reason alone no one is better fitted to represent 
Britain at high-level talks than Clement Attlee — tho man who freed 
India, despite Consorvativo jeers of " Socialist souttlo.’ 

Commonwealth Policy. Ijabour worked to transform the British 
Empire into a Commonwealth of free and equal peoples We helped 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma to achieve their freedom ; we 
encouraged West Africa to move rapidly towards self-government ; 
and we began to tackle backwardness and poverty in S.B. Asia 
through the Colombo Plan Wo shall continue tho transformation 
from Empire to Commonwealth as each Colonial people becomes 
ready for independence. Meanwhile, It is our responsibility to protect 
the weaker peoples from being exploited, and to develop communities 
free from racial and colour discrimination. 

Defence Policy. Faced with aotual aggression in Korea and the 
threat of it elsewhere, tho Labour Government did not shirk the 
heavy burden of rearmament. It took the lead In building up the 
North Atlantlo Alliance. We believe that in the absence of all-round 


disarmament, the democratic powers must be strong and united, 
and their defensive power sufiacient to deter aggression But recently, 
after three years of Tory Government and despite heavy defence 
expenditure, grave deficiencies have been revealed both m the 
equipment of the RAF, and m the use of manpower m the Services. 

A Labour Government wiH at once submit all problems of defence 
to a searchmg mquiry. In particular, it will review the period of 
National Service 

The Cost of Living. The Tories’ mam claim is that the nation is 
more prosperous as the result of their decision to scrap Socialist 
planning and return to a free-for-all to smt big busmess What are 
the facts ? Industrial production — ^the key to prosperity — ^has gone 
up since they took office at only half the rate by which it rose while 
Labour was m power Exports have hardly moreased at all smee 
1951. They went up m the la<5t three years of the Labour Government 
ten times as fast as under the Tories Our gold and dollar reserves 
have been fallmg for the past nme months, and today they are 
£200,000,000 less than they were at the time of the last General 
Election. 

Such improvements as there have been m the last three years 
have been mostly due to the movement of world prices m our favour, 
which has reduced the cost of our imports. Moreover, the gam has 
been precarious and most unfairly distributed. Dividends have gone 
up faster than wages or salaries. Speculators and mvestors, whose 
shares have risen m value 50 per cent in the last two years, have 
done best of all. Even the long overdue increase in pensions is being 
financed by makmg workers and employers pay a shfilmg a week 
more in contributions 

It was the pohey of the Labour Government to protect consumers 
from the full effect of rising world prices ; and up to 1951 the cost 
of hvmg rose far leas here than m other countries. The Tories fought 
last time on a pledge to brmg prices down, and Mr Butler promised 
not to cut food subsidies In less than a year he broke this promise, 
and thus dehberately drove up the cost of hvmg Although import 
prices are down by 3s in the pound, prices m the shops at home 
have continued to rise and food, m particular, costa 4s m the pound 
more than m 1951. This, of course, has hit hardest the old age 
pensioners and others hving on small incomes. 

Labour’s policy is to keep the coat of living steady : (1) by long- 
term agreements with Commonwealth countries ; (2) by firm action 
against monopolies which, through price-flxmg and restrictive 
practices, exploit the pubhc ; (3) by cutting out waste m the present 
antiquated system of food distribution , and (4) by reimposmg 
price controls on essential goods where necessary 

Tho charge that a Labour Government would reintroduce 
ratiomng is a deliberate Tory lie. 

Consumers’ Protection. Labour will take powers to protect the 
public against shoddy goods and imscrupulous trade practices, and 
enforce clean food standards in shops and restaurants. We will 
encourage manufacturers to produce better goods by enforcing quality 
standards and accurate labelling. We shall establish a Consumers* 
Advisory Service. 

Social Security. Labour believes that security should not bo a 
privilege of tho few but the right of all, and is dotormined to assure 
it to every family — security m the homo, security against tho burdens 
of old age and sickness, and an equal chance for every child at school. 

(1) Housing Labour behoves that housing is a social service and 
will therefore go on subsidizing tho building of houses to let by local 
authorities It will also begin to tackle the vast problem of old, 
rent-restricted houses in private Jiands. The failure of the Tory 
Rents and Repairs Acta has proved that the landlords will not 
repair those houses without steeper increases of rent than even a 
Tory Government would dare to permit. Labour will therefore ask 
local authorities to submit schemes for gradually taking over and 
modernizing rent-controlled private property, subject to fair com- 
pensation. We shall help those who wish to do so to own their own 
homes Wo shall give lease-holders an opportunity of purchasing 
the freeholds of their houses. 

(2) Health and Old Age. Through tho National Health Service and 
National Insurance, tho Labour Government began to abolish the 
fear of old age, sickness, and disablement which haunted working- 
class life before the war. Wo shall go forward with tho job. 

In order to restore a free Health Service, we shall abolish all 
charges, including those on teeth, spectacles, and proscriptions. We 
shall stop queue-jumping by ensuring that tho need for treatment 
and not ability to pay sliall be tho tost for obtaining a bed in National 
Health Service hospitals. 

Now social security must be carried one stage further In order 
to remove tho last taint of ‘ public assistance,’ a Ministry of Social 
Welfare will bo established to take over the work not only of the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, but also of the National 
Assistance Board To maintain tho real purchasing power of these 
benefits, pensions and allowances, we shall institute an annual review, 
and in any year in which there has boon an increase In tho cost of 
living, the scale of payments win bo increased accordingly. 

One of tho first acta of tho next Labour Government will be to 
improve tho rates of National Assistance fixed last February by the 
Tory Government, an increase which we regard as quite inadequate. 
Wo shall also deal with the anomalies of the National Insurance and 
Industrial Injuries schemes. 

We welcome the growth of superannuation schemes in industry 
and commerce as valuable additions to National Insurance pensions. 
Wo shall consult with tho T.U.O. and industry with a view to extend- 
ing similar schemes on a voluntary basis to all kinds of employment 
and will seek, wherever possible, to arrange for pensions to be made 
transferable. 
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(3) Education, Labour is determined on a radical reform of onr 
education service Onr first objectives are * {a) to increase the 
number of teachers and to improve, especially in rural areas, the 
standard of our schools ; and (6) to remove from the primary schools 
the strain of the 11 -plus examination. This cramps the free and 
happy life which should stimulate the children’s early years. It 
penalizes the children who develop late and gives an inferior place 
in our education to the practical skills moreasmgly essential to our 
industrial efficiency. Local Authorities will be asked to submit 
schemes for abohshing the exammation and, to realize the fulfilment 
of the Education Act of 1944, we shall encourage comprehensive 
secondary schooling. We shall insist on the inspection of aU private 
schools. 

To prevent children bemg removed from school or denied a 
University education for lack of means, a national scale of Mamtenance 
Allowances will be established, and every student admitted to a 
Umversity will be entitled, m case of need, to a State Scholarship. 

For those who leave school at the age of 15, we shall begin to 
carry out those parts of the 1944 Education Act which make provision 
for part-time education 

We shall provide more playing fields. We shall abolish the tax 
on sport and the living theatre. 

Television is a growing influence for good or ill. Labour wdU 
estabhsb au alternative public television service, free from advertising. 

Taxation, Post-war Credits, and Equal Pay. The Tories have 
reduced taxes on profits and unearned income, and granted tax 
reliefs which give most help to those who need help least With their 
encouragement, higher dividends are bemg paid at the expense of the 
re-eqnipment of industry. Labour will once again use the Budget as 
an instrument for the twm purposes of remedying social inequality 
and moreasmg production. We shall review the working of the tax 
system to ensure that it is efficient and just We shall encourage 
those who earn their money by hard work and ability ; wo shall 
assist National Savings and investment. But wo shall deal firmly 
with tax-dodgers, and we shall see to it that a fairer share of the 
burden will be carried by those who got their money too easily through 
excessive profits, capital gains, and the inheritance of largo fortimes. 

We shall speed up the repa^yment of post-war credits which was 
inevitably delayed m the difficult years immediately after the war. 

Labour reaffirms its belief in equal pay for equal work, and will 
immediately extend it to industrial workers in Government service 
and so give a lead to industry. 

Planning and Public Ownership. In order to strengthen our 
Welfare State still further, and at the same time to play our part 
in assisting the under-developed areas of the world, our own pro- 
duction must rise every year Only a government prepared to plan 
the nation’s resources can do this. Labour will ensure that the claims 
of investment and modernization come first, and will use taxation 
policy to help productive investment — ^thus providing more efficient 
plant and equipment for the workers. Even the Tories have had to 
praise the nationalized industries for their high rate of Invostment 
and advances In technical efficiency. 

Public ownership of the steel and road haulage Industries is essential 
to the nation’s needs and wo shall re -nationalize them We shall 
bring sections of the chemical and machine-tools industries into 
public ownership. Where necessary, we shall start new public 
enterprises. 

The Labour Government brought now hope to the old distressed 
areas. The Tory Government have scrapped many of iho essential 
controls, and now, once again, some areas face the danger of unemploy- 
ment. Labour will use the Development Area powers to the full and, 
where necessary, extend them in order to provide new jobs 

Atomic energy and other now inventions can bring dramatic 
increases in productivity and therefore In wealth and leisure They 
will also demand now skills. To meet this demand, Labour will enlist 
the help of scientists, trade unions, and progressive managements, 
and begin a real drive for better technical education. We will 
encourage sohemoa of industrial democracy and introduce long overdue 
legislation to improve working conditions in shops and offices. 

Agriculture. Labour in power revitalized the countryside Britain 
needs a continuously expanding and efficient farming Industry. The 
farmer must bo able to produce in the confidence that ho will find 
a market. This was Tjabonr’s policy under the 1947 Agriculture Act — 
a policy which the Tories are undermining. The housewife Is paying 
more than she need for food because there are too many middlemen 
between her and the grower. Yet the grower, too, Is threatened with 
insecurity again. Labour will return to a system of fixed guaranteed 
prices for the main commodities so that the farmer can plan ahead, 
and will abolish the costly system of private auctions and dofiolonoy 
pajrments 

We shall encourage the setting-up of producer marketing boards 
to organize distribution more efficiently in the interests of the con- 
sumer as well as the farmer. Advisory services and credit facilities 
for farmers will be improved. Labour will cheapen fruit and 
vegetables by opening more markets and thus bring the produce of 
our market gardens into the shops more quickly and efficiently. 

There wUl be a sqnare deal for the farm worker and his family, 
and the injustices of the tied cottage system will be brought to an 
end. Safety regulations will be applied to farms. Water supplies, 
still pitifully inadequate in the countryside, will be greatly extended 
and brought under public ownership. Labour’s aim is to revive the 
best in country life and to bring the benefits of modem living to our 
hamlets and villages. 

Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. Under the Tories, there 
had been hunger and misery, Idle pits and shipyards and bankrupt 
farms. Labour In power brought new life to Seotland and Wal<^. 
Thriving industry justified triumphantly Labour's system of controls 


and priorities. But unemployment in some parts of these countries 
remams high Labour wiU ensure full employment in Scotland and 
Wales, and will begin to overtake Tory neglect by bringing now 
mdustries to Northern Ireland We respect and will safeguard the 
distinctive national cultures of those countries. 

Local Government. Labour believes in a vigorous local doinocracy. 
But at present local authorities do not have adequate revenue to 
do their job properly. Immediate relief will be provided by the 
repeal of the de-rating of industrial properties Wo shall review local 
government structure and finance, and consider the possibility of 
ratmg of site values. 

Conclusion. In the dangerous world in which wo live we must seek 
to unite all those who earnestly desire peace and disarmament and 
who recognize the need for a positive policy to remove the causes of 
war. Faith, vision, and enthusiasm aro needed if civilization is not 
to be destroyed by man’s many invontions A iiarty that proudly 
claims for its inspiration the brotherhood of man is boat fitted to 
grasp the opportunity of building a world of peace, freedom, and 
justice. 

In Britain our goal is a society in which free and independent men 
and women work together as equals. The signposts along our road 
are Work for All, Abolition of Want, Fair Distribution of Income and 
Property, Bettor Education. The powers wo ask for will be used 
m the interests of the whole nation, fully respecting the rights of 
human peraonalitv Our aim is to make men more truly free. In 
1945, Britain started out along the path of social iustlci^. Now is the 
time to go forward with Labour.” 

Labour Statement on Agriculture. 

The principal proposals contained in the Labour Party’s statenwont 
of agricultural policy (published on May 5) were : tbe^ rciriirodueiiou 
of fixed guaranteed prices and assured markets for tlio industry’s 
main products ; improvement of marketing by grading and by the 
abolition of fatsloek auctions ; and the (‘r<Mition of (Himmissions to 
regulate homo and imported supplh’^s of moat and eereals and to 
improve the distribution of fruit and voget-ables . The Party also 
proposed a five-year plan of agricultural expansion ; six^iial credit 
facilities for farmers; improvements in the annual pibn^ revltnv 
machinery; oncouragomont for producer co-operation ; and Improve- 
ment in the working conditions of agricniliui’al workers. 

The statement claimed that fixed guaranteed prices and assured 
markets for the main farm produc/ts (altliough a deficiency payment 
soliomo was proposed for coarse grains) would eneourage eonlldonoe 
in the farming industry and result In inciriHisod offideiuy. It added : 
” They can, and will, bo operated on a ba^is of quality produedion 
without any allocations, rationing, or limitation of eonsunuu' eboioo 
in any way. Labour’s aim is to widen oonsunusr oboleo. Gommodltlos 
will bo sold to the trade and not allocatiHl. Rationing and albieailon 
wore nooeasary only when food supplies were very aenr(*<» and rationing 
was the only way to seoure fair shares. There will bo no return to 
rationing.” 

Labour Statement on Cost of Living. 

The Labour Party’s proposals for combating tlio rising (jost of 
living and dealing with monopolies and rostrhdlvo pratjtlei's, ouilimMi 
In the party’s manifesto, were disinissed In grtnvtor (Udall in a H<q)arat(^ 
statement published on May 10. This sai<l that th(^ work of a 
strongthenod Monopolies (jommlHSlon would bt^ supplenamtcMl by 
legislation prohibiting a range of restriidlve practhWH, including the 
fixing of common or “ ring ” prices and rostrietlons on mw entra.nts 
Into both monufaoturo and distribution. 

“ Those measures, however, will not by tliemHcdyes suffice,” tlio 
pamphlet wont on ” The heart of the problem Is the <H)er('lvo pow<sr 
of trade associations. Tlds power must i>e l)rok<ai Tlie w<«ipons 
whhsh trade associations now use to enforce fix<nl r>rl(5es (udleetive 
boycotts, exclusive dealings, sioi> lists, ilnos, and prlvat<^ judt<dal 
procedures— will, thoroforo, bo made illegal, illscsrimination against 
co-operative soedotios will bo banned. Trade assocsiatlons will ftiribor 
be required to register their constitutions, rules, agreonamt/S, and 
annual reports with tho Board of Trade, and tbe Board will be 
lustrueted to keep a separate register of all agreemenis of a rcHirieiivt^ 
nature, which will bo made available to the puhlhn It will be further 
empowered to n^iuire publi<^ and private eompauUw to supply 
information as to their suhsldiarlos, majority and minority holdings, 
firms which hold part of their eapitia, ote. This will enable the 
Government and the public to gain much-needed inftwmation as to 
the pattern of ownership and the ramifications of business <xmn(«lons 
in British industry. Finally, In those owes where single-firm mono- 
polies exist— the match industry is one example -prices will be 
closely s(3rutlmzed and, where nwessary, eontrollod.” 

After assorting that the Conservative Covomment had allowed 
food prices to rise, and that the removal of Bubsitlles and wittulrawal 
of price controls had gone hand in hand with derationing, the state- 
ment continued ; ** Today we still have a form of rationing, but it 
is rationing by tho purse. Fortunately, however, there hm taken 
place during tho last two years a very substantial Inorctwe in world 
food supplies. Although gome people aro not gotilng the diet they 
need, there is not at present, nor Is there likely to be, any ovorsll 
shortage of food. There Is, therefore, no necessity for a return to 
rationing, and rationing will not play any part In the programme of 
the next Labour (lovcrmnent. . . . 

** Tho price of food . . . must ha our first concern, ... If, In spite of 
all our efforts, it (jontlnues to rise, policies wlU have to be adopted 
to ensure that higher prices do not result in lower standards of life, 
. . . The Tories are spreading tho myth that bulk-huying, pHoe 
control and food subsidlos can only work if food is rationed. This is 
nonsense, as experience shows. . . * This argannent 1«, in fact, only an 
excuse by the Tories to cover up their own failure to control the cost 
of living.” 
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Labomr Policy for Cotton Industry. 

The Lahour Party issued a four-point policy for the Lancashire 
cotton industry on May 13 declaring that a Labour Government 
would (1) protect Lancashire against unfair competition; (2) re- 
estabhsh the Raw Cotton Commission to revive the placmg of long- 
term contracts among Commonwealth growers , (3) review the 

operation of the “ B ’’ scheme as it affected textile goods and 
clothmg, with a view to assistmg the export trade ; and (4) 
encourage higher guahty standards for textiles 

The Labour Party contended that the Government were only 
“ tinkering ” with the problem, although Lancashire’s home and 
export markets were threatened by a flood of cheap imports. Regard- 
ing their first proposal to protect Lancashire agamst unfair competi- 
tion, the Party agreed that Lancashire must stand on its own feet 
and face the consequences of fair competition But (it was stressed) 
subsidies to foreign exporters, m whatever form they were made, 
clearly tilted the balance agamst the British industry A Labour 
Government would therefore immediately establish a trading com- 
mission which would purchase centrally all imported cotton yams 
and piece-goods, with the power to restrict those goods which entered 
the XJ K. on a basis of unfair competition Having solved the 
immediate crisis, they would negotiate with the Indian Government 
and with GATT with a view to bringing about an agreed code of 
fair competitive practices in the world’s textile trade 

The re-estabhshment of the Raw Cotton Commission was regarded 
as essential to reduce Lancashire’s heavy dependence on American 
cotton, and to ease the problems that American price policy had 
created 

The Co-operative Party’s election manifesto, Together — We 
Live, published on May 1, suggested — among other things — 
the setting-up of a Mimstry of Consumers’ Welfare It proposed 
that such a Mimstry should, in conjunction with local 
authorities, establish bureaux (like the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux) through which complaints against unscrupulous 
manufacturers or traders might be channelled and remedied. 
In addition, trade associations should be required to register 
with the Mmistry all agreements concerning prices and trade 
restraints. 

The Liberal Manifesto. 

The Liberal Party manifesto, published under the title 
Crisis Unresolved, appeared on May 6. It was worded as follows 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

Introduction. “ Just under four years ago, the Liberal manifesto 
opened with the statement that this country was ‘ facing a new crisis 
and one of the biggest in our history ’ It would be ungenerous not 
to admit that since the last general election we have gone some 
way to arrest the decay which set in witli the second post-war Labour 
Government ; the crisis was confronted but has not been resolved 
There are still groat problems fraught with danger which cause much 
concern. 

There are some who are so encouraged by tbe better face of our 
affairs as to think that halcyon days have come ; there are some 
who feel that it does not greatly matter which party steers because 
the winds have abated and the sea is calm ; there are some who can 
persuade themselves against all the evidence that the Conservative 
and Socialist parties are liberalized. These ideas are delusions The 
Liberal Party stands as a security against the fate that would befall 
a people whoso future depends upon the outcome of a struggle 
between two class parties seeking power to bo used in the service 
of their own particular clients. The independent mmd, the small 
man, and the consumer are neglected by both the groat parties 

War, devastating and possibly final. Is a continuing threat The 
fear of war enforces the use on a colossal scale of manpower and 
materials on purposes of defence The prosperity of Britain hangs 
in the balance Continued inflation endangers all the social progress 
of the last ton years, checks further progress, and may defeat our 
hopes of making ftfll employment in a free society our normal 
economic condition. To face and overcome external and internal 
dangers. Liberal policies remain essential, and Liberal members of 
Parliament alone can effectively advocate them. 

Foreign Affairs. There is fortunately broad agreement in this 
country both about tbe aims of British foreign policy and the means 
by which they are to be realized. The search for a foreign policy 
which shall bo different from that of the Government of the day for 
the mere sake of opposition is futile and impatriotio Liberals have 
supported European unity, close association with the Commonwealth 
and the United States, the integration of Germany into Western 
Europe, and ah measures of defence essential to protect liberty. But 
we consider that greater effort should be made to bring homo to 
other peoples the sincere devotion of the Western Powers to the 
cause of peace. Liberals have been constant in their support of the 
United Nations, but think that it is the duty of II ,M. Government 
to put forward positive proposals for the reform of the Charter 
designed In particular to restrict the occasions when flve-Power 
unanimity is required, and specially to provide that all sovereign 
States shall have a right to membership conditional upon their 
accepting the terms of the Charter. 

The London and Paris agreements are a means and not an end. 
We needed strength for negotiation with Russia, and we must now 
negotiate for the establishment of European peace and the rounifioa- 
tlon of Germany, Liberals will work towards complete disarmament 
in all weapons, In all countries, under a system of international 
control which shall permanently ensure the free world and our children 
against aggression and the horrors of warfare. Liberals maintain 


that peace in the Far East cannot be achieved until the Chinese 
People’s Republic is a member of the U N. They deplore the un- 
generous attacks made upon the United States, which imperil that 
imderstanding and co-operation between our two countries on which 
freedom has twice depended and still depends At the same time 
they regret present ambiguities m American policy regarding Formosa, 
and will support all efforts made to remove a danger of conflict m 
Far Eastern countries 

The Liberal Party has been, and will continue to be, critical of the 
timidity and hesitation which both Labour and Conservative Govern- 
ments have shown about assooiatmg this country mtimately with 
the movement to secure some measure of European nmfioation. It 
advocated whole-hearted support for the European Defence Com- 
mumty and the Coal and Steel Community, and it rejects the 
msmeere plea that our Commonwealth responsibilities are any bar 
to that closer association with Western Europe which is so highly 
desirable m the mterests of both France and Germany and the 
settlement of their age-long quarrel. The concessions reluctantly 
made by our Government last autumn to secure the defence of 
Europe might well have sufficed to save the EDO. had they been 
made earlier. Liberals wfll contmue to goad tbe Govemment when 
they feel that it is reluctant to play its proper role in the evolution 
of organs such as the Council of Europe and the Coal and Steel 
Community A smeere attempt must be made to estabhsh an arms 
pool We must not be content to accept the Western European 
Union as concerned exclusively with problems of defence We must 
have positive and constructive policies for economic and social 
progress m Europe. In particular, it is m the mterests of this ooimtry 
to encourage the establishment of a great free trade area m Europe. 

Colonial Development. There is general agreement on the necessity 
of teaming the mhabitants of dependent territories to govern them- 
selves. Liberals recogmze that conditions vary from colony to colony 
and that there is no master plan which can be nmformly applied ; 
there must be flexibihty The noble experiment of establishing the 
principle of real partnership between races m the Colonies is imperilled 
because the indigenous population has lost confidence in the objective. 
In order to restore this confidence there should bo no departure from 
the principle that development mnst contribute directly and primarily 
to the prosperity of, and to higher standards of hfe for, the resident 
local multi-racial population Liberals must set tbeir faces like flmt 
against all forms of racial discrimination in British territories. 
Particular attention is drawn to the Liberal Party’s suggestion for 
the institution of a Consultative Colonial Assembly, meeting periodic- 
ally, at which representative delegates from Colonial territories can 
confer upon developments within their territories, freely express 
their views thereon, and work out practical means for the fulfilment 
of their aspirations. 

Economic Problems. By the inflationary pohey of two Socialist 
Governments, continued in modified form by tbe Conservatives, 
pensioners and people living on small fixed incomes and the lowest 
wage-scales have been cruelly penalized A constantly and rapidly 
depreciating pound strikes at the root of social justice The Libertd 
Party, which made possible the Welfare Society by its early reforms, 
IS maintaining its traditions by calling for a radical attack upon false 
economic policies which inevitably lead to ever-rising costs of living. 
Will either the Conservative of the Labour Party have tbe courage 
to stem the tide of rising prices, subsidies, and nominal wages ? 

Lot us briefly consider what is required by our situation today — 
that of a debtor nation which must export much more than tt imports 
or sink to the level of a second-rate Power on a low standard of living 
First wo must be able to compote with foreign manufacturers. We 
must, therefore, systematically reduce and finally abolish tariffs 
which * protect ’ our homo markets, which encourage price rings and 
monopolies, and which must, for that is their whole object, increase 
our prices and, as a result, weaken our power to compete Conserva- 
tives want to protect employers who are economically inefficient 
against bankruptcy ; Socialists want to protect workers ogatost the 
loss of the particular jobs in which they happen to bo working. 

Monopolies. Both the big parties are vocal when out of office 
against monopolies, price rings, and restrictive practices Neither of 
them will make a fierce frontal attack when in power. Neither will 
so much as mention the necessity of a thorough examination of the 
place and functions of trade unions in a. Britain which, in a generation, 
has industrially altered out of recognition Wo Liberals have long 
advocated a Royal Commission to examine specific reforms whlob 
have been suggested. 

Productivity. The maintenance of full employment, the improve- 
ment of our standard of living, and our ability to avoid a further 
devaluation of sterling depend essentially on productivity — the 
power to produce more goods and services with the same amount of 
labour and without an increase of hours. To obtain greater pro- 
ductivity we must give to capital both the reward of risk and the 
incentive to save — accepted in principle by Labour but fiercely 
resisted in practice — and we must give to workers the assurance of 
being partners in industry, entitled to their share in the fruits of 
prosperity. The Liberal Party alone has been advocating the general 
introduction of oo-ownership schemes, desirable not only as incentives 
but as the foundation of industrial peace. 

Taxation and Expenditure. This country will never be prosperous 
so long as some 40 per cent of the national income is taken from the 
earner by the Govemment and local authorities. It has to be admitted 
that the scope for saving is limited ; neither defence nor the social 
services must be whittled down at the expense of offlolenoy. That 
makes it all the more necessary that expenditure In other directions 
must be sharply scrutinized and waste avoided. Value for money 
must be the keynote 
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One category of spending merits particular mention. We are 
spending some ^300 millions annually m subsidising agriculture in 
one form or another — ^nearly three- quarters of what we were spendmg 
on all food subsidies a few years ago. In Liberal eyes that pohcy, 
as a long-term pohcy, can only be regarded as shortsighted The 
farmer desires to stand on his own feet. He cannot, however, be 
asked to sell m a free market and buy m a protected one The time 
has come when the farmers* costs should be lowered by removing the 
tariffs on the imports of those materials he must use by doing away 
with the monopohes and rmgs which raise the price of the equipment 
he needs When this is done subsidies will no longer be necessary. 
Until this is done the need for some form of Government aid is 
fully recognized. 

Scottish and Welsh Devolution. If Parliament is to meet the 
external and internal challenges which face it, it must be reheved 
of the excessive burden of work which now falls upon it and stifles 
it. If there were no other reason than this, Liberals would again, as 
in 1951, emphasize the necessity of mstitutmg separate Parhamentary 
Assemblies for Scotland and Wales, and that practical reason is 
immensely fortified by the claims of those two countries to manage 
their own local affairs and legislate for them Each of them, Scotland 
m the Highlands and Wales in its scattered rural commumtiea, has 
special problems with which the rest of the country is not faced. 

Individual Liberties. We exist as a party to defend the rights of 
the individual, his hberty to hve his own life subiect to respect lor 
the rights of others, to hold and express his own views, to associate 
with others of his own choice, to be granted all possible freedom of 
opportunity, and to be subject to no penalty or discrimination by 
reason of his colour, race, or creed Liberals see no sign that these 
fxmdamental freedoms, constantly open to assault, will be adequately 
defended without them. The colour bar has been here and there in 
evidence m this country. Criohel Down is of recent and odious memory. 
The powers of Government departments to invade a man’s privacy, 
and even to interfere with his hvelihood, can today be abused without 
redress or appeal The leaders of the two large parties can decide 
on their own that disousalon on the air of matters of great moment 
shall be forbidden for 14 days before our masters in tbe House of 
Commons have told us what we ought to think and do. Trade 
unions, who came into existence to defend freedom of association, 
are using a giant’s strength to hmit the freedom of workers to benefit 
from effort, to make life miserable for those they victimize — even 
to deprive them of their right to remain in their occupations. 

The Electoral System. If Liberahsm is to play its part, it requires 
its proper representation m the House of Commons. There are 
millions of Liberals m this country effectively disfranchised by our 
electoral system, which could secure rough justice when there were 
only two parties, but has for many years distorted the results of 
every general election. The fate of a groat country is ontrusiod to 
the chance result of what is one of the greatest of all gambles. If 
that democracy which we preach is to be a reality and not a farcical 
pretence, we must have a more truly representative electoral system 
in which no votes will be wasted, not even a Conservative vote in 
Durham nor a Socialist vote in Bournemouth- Wo ask that the 
whole question be thoroughly investigated by a Royal Commission. 

Conclusion, Electors who believe in the need for a strengthened 
Independent party to put forward Liberal policies will utterly waste 
their votes unless they support Liberal candidates where they have 
the opportunity. The excessive over-privilege and the excessive 
poverty of 50 years ago are happily things of the past. Today, the 
hardest working and the least vocal people are the vast middle-class I 
who seek an opportunity to support a commonsense progressive 
policy, undefleoted by any extremists exploiting or creating sectional 
interests.” 

By arrangement with the B.B.C., both the Conservative 
and Labour parties were allotted four party broadcasts and three 
television programmes, while the Liberal Party was allotted 
one party broadcast and one television programme. Conserva- 
tive broadcasters on sound or television included Sir Anthony 
Eden (the Prime Minister), Mr. R. A. Butler (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), Mr. Harold Macmillan (Forei^ Secretary), 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Mmister of Defence), Sir Walter Monckton 
(Minister of Labour), Mr. Ian Macleod (Minister of Health), 
Mr. Walter Elliot and Miss Edith Pitt. For the Labour Party, 
sound or television broadcasts were made by Mr. Clement R. 
Attlee (the party leader), Mr. Herbert Morrison (deputy 
leader), Dr. Edith Summerskill (party chairman), Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, Mr. James Grilfiths, Mr. Harold Wilson, Lady Megan 
Lloyd-Geoi^e, Mr. James Callaghan, and Miss Margaret 
Herbison. Lord Samuel, Mr. Frank Byers, Mr. Philip Fothergill 
and Mr. John Axlott broadcast on behalf of the Liberal Party. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald 
- News Chronicle - Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Party 
Election Mamfestos) (Frev. rep, 14x44 A,) 

A. PERSIA. — df30,ooo,ooo Road Construction Con- 
tract awarded to British Firm. 

It was announced m Teheran on May 11 that the London 
firm of John Mowlem Co. had been awarded a £80,000,000 
contract by the Persian seven-year plan organization for the 
reconstruction and extension of Persia’s main road system, 
covering 8,750 miles. The contract was gained by Mowlem’s in 
the face of strong American, French, ana German competition. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Persian Contracts, 13660 C ; 13620 C.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - Progress 
of Denationalization. - Denationalization of Whitehead 
Iron and Steel Co., Thos. Firth and John Brown, and 
English Steel Corporation, Ltd. 

The first report of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realization 
Agency, covering the period July 18, 1053, to Sept. 80, 1054, 
was published on March 8, 1955. It stated that by Sept. 80 
about one-third of the original publicly-owned sector of 
the industry (measured m terms of employment, steel pro- 
duction, and sales) had been denationalized, whilst subsequent 
further sales had brought the fraction to about three-fifths. 

It was explained that the Agency had begun operations with a 
total of 302 subsidiaries, the securities of 71 of having been 

vested in it directly, whilst it was the sole or nudorlty holder of the 
capital of the remaining 231 By Sopt. 30, 1954, 13 companies and 
their 126 subsidiaries had cotxscd to bo subsidiaries of the Agency, 
seven companies having boon sold entirely at a price exceeding their 
book value by £1,600,000. Hix other companies had boon partially 
sold, and the gross realization from the 13 companies had amonntod 
so far to nearly £78,000,000. 

The report added that the Agency had paid £08,100,000 to 
the Treasury, and had retained £14,900,000 for “ investment 
and other purposes.” 

The following public offers of steel shares were made by the 
Agency in recent weeks : 

(a) 1,250,000 £1 Ordinary shares In the WhlhdKMul Iroti tnul Htcol 
Co., Ltd., offered on Fob. 10 at 65s. each, wiili preferential (Considera- 
tion for applications from former shareholders. 

It was announced on Feb. 12 that about 176,000 applicaiions had 
boon received for a total of 35,000,000 Bhares, iiududbig about 1.100 
applications for 6,000,000 shares from former Bharchokhers ; those 
latter had boon ac<ieptod in full up to 150 shiirw, whilst Jippliccants 
for up to 3,500 shares had uIbo boon allotted 150 HharcH each, and 
applications for larger amounts had boon acujepted t-o tlu^ exttuit of 
about 4 per cent up to 50,000 shares and of a, bout 3 per <‘<n\t there- 
after. Applications from the general ]>ubll(5 liad been dealt with by 
ballot, and about 18,500 applicants had rocelYtHl 50 shares each, 
irrospeotive of the number applied for. 

(b) The entire capital of Thos. Firth and John Brown Ltd., viz., 
5,500,000 Bl Ordinary shares (at 26 b. each) and £3,000,000 4i per 
cent Dobonturos (at £97 lOs.), offered on March 17. 

It was announcod on March 10 that about 42,000 appllcatlouH 
for 15,000,000 Ordinary shares and 9,000 applications for £31,000,000 
Debenture stock liad ln»en received, jnoliiding 3,000 appUeatlons for 
5,000,000 Ordinary shares from former sharohoUlers and 52 applica- 
tions for £3,500,000 Debenture stock from former dobonture holders. 
Preferential allocations to former shareholders and debenture holders 
had been granted as follows : Shares : up to 200, in full ; 201-400 
shares, 200 ; 401-3,000 shares, 300 ; over 3,000 shares, 34 per (amt, 
with a maximum allotment of 17,500 shares. Debmlure stock : 
in full up to £5,000, and 40 i^or cent of larger appll<‘atlonH, with 
a maximum of £40,000. Non-priority applinwxis for Ordinary shares 
had rooeivod 100 shares each, and those for Debentun^ st-ock iilOO 
each for applications up to £1,200, whilst larger apx^UcaiionH had 
been mot to the extent of about 74 per cent, with a maxiumm 
allotment of about £3,750 stock. 

(c) The balance of the capital of the English Btcel Gcrporatlon, 
viz., £5,000,000 6 it per cent Cumulative Eedecmable Preference 
shares of £1 each and £5,000,000 44 per eent Debenture stock, 
offered at par on May 12 

The Agency announced on May 13 that about 28,000 applications 
for 10,350,000 Proforonce shares and about 8,600 applications for 
£12,850,000 Dobonture stock had boon rocoived. Applications for 
Preference shares had boon granted in full up to 100 shares, and as 
to about 20 per cent beyond, whilst appHeationa for Dobt^nturo 
stock had boon granted In full up to £1,000 stock, and as to about 
25 per cent beyond 

It was stated on Feb. 24 that N. Ilingky and Sons, Ltd., 
ironmasters, of Dudley (Worcs.) had bought hack from the 
Agency the entire share capital of its former wholly-ownad 
subsidiary, John Bagnall and Sons, rc-rollcrs. The pri<te paid 
was given as £200, 000, the amount received l)y Messrs. Ilingley 
when John Bagnall and Sons was nationalize<L 

The resimation of Sir John Green as a mamber of the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realization Agency was announce<i on 
Feb. 24. — (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) (14003 A*) 

C. AUSTRALIA* — State Opera House plaiwed for 
New South Wales* 

It was announced on May 17 that the Government of New 
South Wales had decided to build a State Opera House at a 
site on Benelong Point, also known as Fort Macquarie, a 
prominent headland in Sydney Harbour. The N*8.W. Premier, 
Mr. Cahill, said that the public would be invited to subscribe 
towards the cost of the opera house, the design of which would 
be open to all architects The proposed opera house will have 
two halls, one with 8,500 seats and the other with 1,200, and 
will be used not only for opera but also for ballet, chamber 
music, and orchestral concerts, (Times) 
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A. S OUTH AFRICA*— The Appeal Court Quorum Act* 

The Appeal Court Quorum Bill, mtroduced by the South 
African Government to raise the number of judges required 
to hear final appeals m constitutional cases, was finally approved 
by the Union Parhament on May 5 after the Opposition had 
contested the Bill throughout its parhamentary passage. 

The Government’s decision to introduce such legislation 
had been announced on March 25 by the Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Swart, who stated (a) that the number of judges m the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court would be raised from 
six to 11 ; (b) that, if the Bill were approved, a quorum of five 
would be required to hear all appeals except those mvolvmg 
the validity of an Act of Parliament, when the full bench of 
11 judges would be required ; (c) that the judgment of a 
majority of such quorums (three and six respectively) would 
m all cases be accepted as the judgment of the court. 

The new judges, who will assume their new duties on Oct. 1, were 
named as follows : Mr. Justice E. M. de Beer (Judge-President of the 
Orange Free State Division of the Supreme Court) ; Mr. Justice 
P. Beynolds (Judge-President of the Eastern Cape Division of the 
Supreme Court) ; Mr. Justice H. de Vilhers (formerly of the Transvaal 
Bench and now of the Eastern Cape Division of the Supreme Court) , 
Mr Justice C. G. Hall (of the Cape Division of the Supreme Court) , 
and Mr. Justice C. P, Brink (of the Orange Free State Division of 
the Supreme Court). 

Durmg the debate m Parhament, the Government’s action 
m introducmg such a Bill was attacked by all the Opposition 
parties, which regarded it as yet another attempt to remove 
the Cape Coloured voters from the electoral roll followmg the 
Appellate Division’s two earlier rulings on this matter — namely, 
(a) the decision of March 20, 1952 (see 12409 A) that the rights 
of the Coloured voters were still “ entrenched ” and therefore 
lay outside Parliament’s powers of constitutional amendment, 
and (6) the decision of Nov. 13, 1952 (see 12780 A) upholding 
the Cape Supreme Court’s judgment that the High Court of 
Parliament Act was mvalid. 

Introducmg the Bill in the House of Assembly on April 25, Mr. 
Swart said that since the abolition of appeals to the Privy Council in 
1950 (see 10798 D) the Appellate Division had become the final court 
of appeal in South Africa. The doctrine of stare decisis — ^where a 
court regarded itself as absolutely bound by its previous decisions 
— ^had disappeared, and, if it thought fit, the Appellate Division could 
accordmgly reject a decision previously made by it. This it had m 
fact done on March 20, 1952, m the Jlams and Others v DUnges case, 
In which it had reversed the judgment given in 1937 in the Ndlwana 
V. ilofmeyr case. Moreover, a previous judgment arrived at by five 
judges could at present be overruled by three judges This state of 
affairs, said Mr. Swart, was “ unsatisfactory ” and the Bill was 
intended to remedy it. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Strauss (United Party), moved 
an amendment to reject the BiU on the ground that, in view of the 
(Srovernment’s previous attempts to circumvent the Entrenched 
Clauses of the South Africa Act, it was obviously designed to remove 
the Capo Coloured voters from the common electoral roll The 
amendment also declared that the Bill was an undeserved reflection 
on the integrity of the Appeal Court, “ thus tending to bring the 
unquestioned reputation of the highest court of the land into 
disrepute.” 

Mr. Strauss stressed that the integrity and impartiality of the courts 
were one of the corner-stones of the South African way of life, and 
denounced the Bill because it looked like an attempt to ” pack ” the 
Appeal Court, and because it might simply be a prelude to the 
” packing ” of the Senate. Before 1952, he said, the Supreme Court, 
and the Appellate Division in particular, had enjoyed the undivided 
oonfldenoe of every section of the community, including the Govern- 
ment and the whole of the Nationalist Party. But m 1952, when the 
unanimous decision of the Appeal Court had gone against the 
Government, members of the Cabinet had campaigned up and down 
the country to undermine public confidence in the Court. The 
testing right of the courts had been described at the time as ” con- 
stitutional slavery,” but now, instead of doing away with that right 
os it had said it would, the Government was putting forward a 
measure which, for the first time, expressly established the testing 
right. What was the reason for this change, Mr Strauss asked ? Did 
it mean that the Government at last recognized the value of retaining 
the testing right, or was it simply the first step in a carefully oaloulatod 
plan ultimately to destroy that right and to subvert the Constitution ? 

Mr. Strydom, the Prime Minister, declared that the Government 
wanted the courts to have the unquestioned respect of the public 
and to stand entirely apart from political controversy, but whilst it 
wanted them to Interpret Acts of Parllaniont it did not want them 
to question thoir validity. Under the present system, Parliament was 
subject to control by the accidental momborship of the Appeal Court, 
and he asked whether it was right that constitutional questions should 
continue to be decided by an Appeal Court wliioh had already 
expressed itself on one side of the matter and consisted exclusively 
of judges who had shown themselves committed to a certain view. 

Mr. Swart, replying to the debate, repeated his contention that at 
no stage of the recent constitutional controversies had the Govern- 
ment acted illegally ; it had tried to achieve what it wanted but. 


when the Appeal Court had overruled its legislation, it had accepted 
that judgment. Nevertheless, the Government mtended to take 
legislative steps to restore the sovereignty of Parhament and, if 
that legislation were tested, it would have to he tested by the 
full Appeal Court Bench of eleven judges as laid down in the 
Bin, 

After the Opposition’s amendment bad been rejected, the 
Bill was given a second readmg by the House of Assembly on 
April 29 by 78 votes to 50. 

Durmg the Committee stage (April 28) all the Opposition parties 
refused to take part m the debate except to call a diviaion on each 
clause Mr. Strauss said that ” nothmg m the way of amendment 
could dispel or mitigate the harm the Government has done to 
South Africa,” whilst the Labour Party leader, Mr. Hepple, denounced 
the legislation as ” an immoral measure.” 

The Senate gave the BiU a second reading on May 3 by 
26 votes to 17, and a third readmg on May 5 by 26 votes to 15. 
Durmg the second readmg, Mr. Swart said that “ the 
Government 'wUl not rest until Parliament is supreme and 
the courts have no right to test its legislation.” He added 
that the Government wanted a strong court of 11 judges to 
decide the validity of the “ other steps ” which it mtended 
to introduce. When asked by Senator Rubin whether the 
Government would accept the decision of the 11 judges even 
if it went against them, Mr. Swart replied . “If the steps 
we take are found to be illegal, we will take other steps — 
but we must have certainty.” The Opposition leader (Senator 
Jackson) described the proceedings as “ the final chapter of a 
tragic episode in the history of South Africa.” 

Durmg the proceedmgs m the House of Assembly, the 
Johannesburg Bar Council issued a statement on April 22 
declarmg that the Bill “ must cause grave misgiving to all 
concerned with the proper administration of justice.” Mr. 
Strydom thereupon announced in the House on April 27 that 
no member of the Bar Council who had supported this 
“ scandalous statement ” need ever expect to receive a judicial 
appointment. The Council, m reply, declared that it would not 
be “ deterred by threats of this nature from doing what it 
considers to be its duty.” — (Cape Times - State Information 
Office, Pretoria) (Prev. rep. Appeal Court, 13153 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES* — Agricultural Surpluses. - 
Sales under Mutual Security Programme. 

The report of the Foreign Operations Administrations dated 
Jan. 31, 1955, showed that authorizations under the Govern- 
ment’s programme of selling agricultural surpluses to friendly 
countries in return for their manufacturing an equivalent value 
of arms for the mutual defence programme totalled $245,146,000 
up to Sept. 80, 1954- 

The recipient countries were ‘ United Kingdom, $72,250,000 
(tobacco, cottonseed oil, lard, meat, frmt, and dairy products) ; 
Japan, $50,000,000 (wheat and barley) ; Yugoslavia, $34,997,000 
(wheat, raw cotton, and lard) ; Italy, $18,500,000 (raw cotton, tallow, 
and tobacco) , France, $15,850,000 (raw cotton and tobacco) ; 
Western Germany, $15,000,000 (tobacco, raw cotton, and soyabeans) ; 
Spain, $14,800,000 (raw cotton) ; Formosa, $10,000,000 (wheat, 
coarse grains, and tobacco) ; Finland, $5,000,000 (tobacco and raw 
cotton) ; Norway, $2,335,000 (soya beans, coarse grains, wheat, and 
peanuts) , Afghanistan, $1,215,000 (wheat and wheat flour) ; Israel, 
$1,200,000 (peanuts). 

The value of the commodities sent was as follows • broad grains 
(wheat), $74,173,000 ; raw cotton, $52,670,000 ; tobacco, $38,450,000, 
fats and oils, $32,272,000 , meat, $17,450,000 , fruits, $10,000,000 ; 
coarse grains, $9,430,000 , dairy products, $6,000,000. Shipping costs 
were $4,902,000 

In London, the Economic Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Edward Boyle) announced on May 5 that agreement had been 
reached on the allocation to Britain of $73,900,000 in surplus 
agricultural products IVom U.S. appropriations for 1954-55. 
Of this total, $25,000,000 would be in cotton, $20,000,000 m 
maize, $14,900,000 in fruit (citrus fruit, apples, prunes, canned 
pears, etc.), and $11,000,000 in oils and fats. The sterling 
proceeds would be used mainly to assist the U.K. defence 
effort, but up to $13,700,000 would be used by the U.S. A. to 
buy military equipment in the United Kingdom for third 
countries. 

The announcement also said that negotiations were in 
progress about an arrangement under which Britain would 
import $15,000,000 of U.S. tobacco and, in exchange, would 
provide houses for U.S. personnel in Britain at an equivalent 
cost; the houses would be let to the U.S. authorities at a 
nominal rent for so long as they were required, but would 
remain the property of the British Government. 

(Foreign Operations Administration, WasMngton - Treasury 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — County and Borough 
Elections in England and Wales. 

County Council elections held in the 62 English and Welsh 
counties between March 31 and April 6 resulted in the Labour 
Party losing control of five councils — ^Essex, Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, the West Biding of Yorkshire, and Carmarthen- 
shire — ^to the Conservatives and Independents. Labour retained 
control in London (where they have been in power for 21 years) 
and also in Derbyshire, Durham, Glamorgan, Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland, and Nottinghamshire. 

In addition to gaming control of the above-mentioned five 
counties, the Conservatives and Independents retained control 
in Anglesey, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Brecon, Buckingham- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, Cambridgeshire, Cardiganshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Denbighshire, Devonshire, Dorset, 
Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, Isle of Wight, Kent, Leicester- 
shire, Lmcolnshire (Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland), Merioneth, 
Middlesex, Montgomeryshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, Pembrokeshire, Soke of Peterborough, Radnor- 
shire, Rutland, Sliropshire, Somerset, SulTolk (East and West), 
Surrey, Sussex (East and West), Warwickshire, Westmorland, 
Wiltshire, Worcestershire, and the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkslnre. The Liberals retained control m Flintshire. 

In Essex, a former Labour maaonty of nine seats was converted 
into a Conaervatire and Independent majority of 24 ; owing to 
redistribution, the new ooimoil has 14 more seats than the old In 
Lancashire, whore the Conservatives grained 21 seats (18 from Labour 
and 3 from Progressives), a former Labour majority of eight was 
converted into a Conservative majority of 21, the new council having 
71 Conservatives, 46 Labour members, and 4 Independents and 
Progressives In Staffordshire, where Labour formerly had an 
overall majority of five, the anti-Labour parties (Conservatives and 
Independents) now have an overall majority of 10 seats In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire a former Labour maiority of 32 wo.8 con- 
verted into an anti-Labour majority of eight, tho new Council having 
52 Conservatives, Independents, Liberals and National Liberals and 
44 Labour members. In Carmarthenshire, wliere the now council 
consists of 29 Labour members, 28 Independents, and 2 Welsh 
Nationalists, Labour lost its former overall maiority. 

In addition to gaining many seats from Labour m Essex, Lan<«ishiro, 
Staffordshire, and the West Riding, the Consorvativoe also gained 
11 seats from Labour in Hertfordshire, 10 in Kent. 7 in Surrey, and 
6 in Middlesex. Apart from the counties wJioro it rolainod control, 
the Labour Party did best in Kesteven (Lines ), whore it gained 
5 seats from the Independents. 

In the London County Council elections, Labour retained a 
substantial majority on the L.C C. despite a Conservative gam 
of 15 seats. Results were as follows, showing comparison with 
the last (1952) elections, when the number of elected councillors 
was, however, five more than in 1955 : 

1955 elections 1952 elections 

Seats* Votes Seats* Votes 
Labour . ..72 1,143,048 92 1,684,387 

Conservatives . . 52 1,076,670 37 1,344,328 

* Excluding aldennanio appolntmonts. 

Only 82.4 per cent of the electorate voted in tlie L.C.C. election. 
Labour receiving 50.5 per cent of the votes and the Conserva- 
tives 47 per cent. No other party returned any candidates, 
the Liberals polling 27,615 votes and the Communists 11,473. 

The L C.C. constituencies (each of which returns three mombors) 
are identical with the London Parliamentary constituencies, taking 
into account the changes effected under the recant redistribution of 
seats (see 14166 A). The Conservative gains from Lahour wore made 
in Battersea South (3 seats), Dulwich (2 seats), Clapham (3 scats), 
Holbom and St. Panoras South (one scat), Wandsworth Control 
(3 seats), and Woolwich West (2 seats), whilst the Conservatives also 
gained a seat m the new Barons Court division 

Municipal elections were held on May 12 in 870 cities and 
towns in England and Wales, whilst m another 81 towns all 
vacancies were filled by unopposed returns. In the great 
majority of cases the elections were for one-third of the councils* 
membership, but completely new councils were elected at 
Stoke-on-Trent, Louth, and Dagenham, owing to boundary 
changes, and in six new boroughs — Enfield, Rhondda, Ellesmere 
Port, Uxbridge, Spenborough, and CastleXord. 

Complete returns showed that the Conservatives had 
recovered about tliree-flflhs of the seats lost m 1952, when 
these seats had last been contested. The following compilation 
was published by the Press Association : 

New 

Gains Losses Seats 

Conservatives . . 846 85 59 

Labour .. ..49 390 187 

Liberals ... . . 10 8 % 

Independents .... 75 51 51 

Communists .... nil 2 nil 


Excluding new seats, the Conservatives therefore made a 
net gam of 311 seats, Independents of 24 scats, and the 
Liberals of eight seats, whilst the Labour Party suffered a 
net loss of 341 seats. The only two Communist borough 
councillors m England and Wales — at Rawsienstall (I-.ancs.) — 
were defeated by Conservatives. The returns showed that the 
Conservative Party had polled particularly well m Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

The Labour Party lost control of 11 boroughs to the Con- 
servatives or Independents — Bolton, York, Northampton, 
Reading, Ipswich, Nottingham, Dudley, Morley, Llanidloes 
(Montgomeryshire), Daventry, and Goole — and also lost their 
former overall control at Walsall, where the I^abour and anli- 
Lahour parties are now equal. On the other hand, T^abour won 
32 of the 33 seats in the new borough of Rhondda (tlie remanimg 
seat going to an Independent) and 57 of the 72 seats at Stoke- 
on-Trent. The Liberals retained control at Mossley (the only 
town in England and Wales wiih an overall Tabcral majority) 
and were returned as the largest parly at IliKidcrsfield, llahrax, 
and Glossop. Polling varied m different places, being m general 
higher than in Loudon and averaging between 40 and 50 per 
cent. In the new borough of Rlioinlda the poll was over 
50 per cent. 

Urban and rural district council elections were also held 
throughout England and Wales during the first fortnight of 
May and resulted in considerable Conservative gains.- (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Daily Ileraki - 
News Chronicle) (Prev# rep. County Council Elections, 
12157 A 5 Municipal Elections, 13609 B.) 

B. HUNGARY. — M. Nagy dismissed from Premier- 
ship and Communist Party Posts. - M. Hegedfis elected 
Prime Minister. 

M. Imre Nagy, the Hungarian I*riine Mimsler, who had 
been condemned by Ihe Communist Party's central <‘Oinmittee 
in March for “ right-wing devialiomsm,” was disnusst'd from 
ihe Premiership on April 18 by a unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly. This decision was taken on the joint reeomuu^nda- 
tion of the Govermnent and the party’s central cominitt(‘e on 
the grounds that M. Nagy had “■ not fuUlUed Ins duties alto- 
gether satis faciordy.” He was sue<‘ecded by M. Andrus I h‘ge<lus, 
the first Deputy Premier, who had been acting Prime Minister 
since M. Nagy’s reported illness in February. 

At a meeting of the party’s Central Committee on April M, 
M. Nagy had been expelled firom the Political (k>mmiitc(\ the 
Central Committee, and all other party olUccs. (»<ui<‘ral Mihnly 
Farkas, who was said to have “ supported Nagy’s nK*orre(*t 
points of view for a long time,” was dismissed at the 8am<‘ tim<^ 
from the l^olitical Committee and fVom the secretaryship <»f 
the Central Committee, and was transfcrriHl to other party 
work. M, Istvan Kovaes, secretary of the Budapest jiarty 
committee, and M. Jozsef Mekis, president of the ('enlral 
Council of Trade CFnions, were elected members of the Politntal 
Committee, and M. Laszlo Pxros, Minister of I, he Interior, was 
elected an alternate member of the latter eommitiec. 

The Central Cemiuittee’s resolution of April 14 aoouHiHl M. Nagy 
of reprosonting “ polltitud points of view which stand la sharp 
contradiction to the general policy of our party and to the Inienwts 
of the working (‘hiHH, tho working ixMiHantry. and the people’s 
democracy" ; of hnpoding tho developnient of heavy industry and 
oo-oporativo fanning , and of trying to ** push into ttie hatkground 
and (‘.loud over the loading role of tim party." ** Tlnese anti- Marxist, 
anti-Leninlet, anti-party vlowpolnts of Comrade Nagy," the rc^sohiWon 
declared, " wore lnt(^r(ionnocdcd and spread to tho most varied 
spheres of pollthsal, eoononil('., and cultural llf<^, Niigy^s actions 
caused sorioua damage to our party, to our ptsnde’s deinoera<w» twid 
to tho whole of our soclollHi con«tru<5tltm." 

M. Hegedfis, outlining the (Jovernment’s polhy to the 
National Assembly on April 19, said that th(*y would ” take 
decisive stejis to develop heavy industry,” ae<*ekwite the 
development of the basic maieriab industries, and continue 
to increase electric power production. The Qimmmwiii would 
also “ continue to help and support tlie individually working 
peasants,” though he emphaslyied iliat ” one of the moit 
important tasks ” was ” to support the socialist se<!tor of 
agriculture.” 

Budapest radio announced on April 14 that the (kivernmeiit 
liad resumed its polie.y of dismissing Civil Hervaiits so that 
tliey might be transferred to heavy industry or agriculture. 
Nearly 200,000 Civil Servants were reported by the Westf^rn 
Press to Imve been discharged without compensation in 1954 
before the adoption of M. Nagy’s ” new course ” ceonomic 
policy had stopped the process.- (Hungarian News and 
information Service, Budapest - Neue 2;iiTOlier 2Ieitung) 

(Fr«v. rep. 14x07 A j Gmmtiad Farkaif 13196 A.) 
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A. TURKEY ^ YUGOSLAVIA. — Turkish Ministerial 
Visit to Belgrade. - UifTerences between Turkish and 
Yugoslav Approach to International Situation. - State- 
ments by M. Menderes and M. Kardelj. - Yugoslavia 
ratifies Agreement on Balkan Constituent Assembly. 

M. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, accompamed by 
M. Zorlu (Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of State) and 
senior Turkish officials, arrived in Belgrade on May 4 on an 
official visit. Durmg their stay in Yugoslavia, which lasted 
until May 9, the Turkish Ministers and officials had extensive 
discussions with President Tito, M. Kardelj (Vice-President 
of the Federal Executive Council), and M. Popovich (State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs). M. Menderes also visited 
Zagreb, where he met Dr. Bakarich, the President of Croatia. 

A commnaiqu^ issued m Belgrade on May 8 said that the talks 
“ ojSPered an opportunity for a frank exchange of views, both on the 
general international situation and on problems more directly 
concerning relations between the two countries *’ It contmued . 

Special consideration was given to the development of co-operation 
between Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia within the framework of 
the Ankara and Bled treaties It was observed with satisfaction that 
this co-operation was developmg successfully m all fields, and that 
conditions exist for its further favourable development Stress was 
laid on the role played by the Balkan alhance, as well as on its future 
role as an mstrument of peace and security m this region and therefore 
as a factor for peace in general. 

** During the visit it was also confirmed that a mutual desire exists 
for future development of economic relations, which found concrete 
expression in the sigmng of a protocol supplementary to a five-year 
agreement for the supply of wheat and cotton, and a protocol on 
the mutual financing of trade exchanges ” 

Finally, the commumqu6 said that M IMenderes had mvited 
M Kardeb and M Popovich to pay an ofificial visit to Turkey and 
the mvitation had been accepted. 

It was observed m the Western Press that differences had, 
apparently, developed recently between Yugoslavia and 
Turkey with regard to their attitude towards current inter- 
national developments. On the one hand, Yugoslavia was 
seen as showing a certain reluctance to undertake any steps 
which might appear to give added significance to the Balkan 
Pact because of her view that international tension had been 
reduced, and that there was a better prospect for bringing 
about a settlement of the major issues between the Soviet 
Union and the Western countries. These tendencies had been 
evident m the commumqui^s published at the end of Marshal 
Tito’s visit to India and Burma (see 14040 A) and m the 
statement made by M. Popovich after the first meeting of the 
Permanent Council of the Balkan Alliance Treaty (see 14120 A). 
Turkey, on the other hand, was regarded as adopting a more 
cautious attitude towards recent developments in Soviet policy, 
and was thought to lay particular emphasis on extending the 
close military co-ordination between her, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia under the Balkan alliance. These differences in emphasis 
were evident in statements made during the Belgrade meeting. 

M. Menderes, in a press statement before leaving Belgrade, declared. 
“ When we concluded the Balkan Pact we were aware that Yugoslavia 
did not wish to become a member of NATO. We appreciated the 
reasons for Yugoslavia’s point of view, just as we respect the point 
of view itself. On the other hand, Yugoslavia found it possible to 
accept Greek and Turkish membership of NATO In this way 
complete agreement has been reached regarding the specific position 
of each contracting party 

“ What I have said about the specific views of Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
and Greece leads to two interesting results. First, in accordance 
with the specific position of each country, each of them has its own 
views on certain problems But this can in no way cause harm to 
the solidarity of our alhance, since this is something which was 
foreseen and since the alliance rests on joint fmidamental principles. 
Secondly, the fact that Greece and Turkey arc members of NATO, 
and that Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey are members of the Balkan 
Alliance, creates a brotherly connexion between these two organiza- 
tions which, in practice, have the same aim ; the preservation of 
peace and the independence and integrity of the countries concerned 
in view of this fact, there can bo no opposition between the two 
organizations. 

“ During our conversations wo wore able to note with profound 
satisfaction that the aims and foimdations on which our alliance Is 
built remain absolutely the same as they wore on the first day of 
our agreomont. Wo have rocoivod assurances from tho most 
responsible Yugoslav personalities and iuwe given them our assur- 
ances in this matter. I^erfoct agroomeni has boon reached on 
fundamentals ; certain different diagnoses, difioront views of world 
events, are not important — they are of secondary consideration and 
cannot harm the solidity of the Balkan l^aot. 

In conversations with our Yugoslav colleagues, we agreed that 
the Balkan Fact answers not only a present need for defence and 
stabilization, but that it should also play a long-term role and bo 
ever more fruitful both to the interests of tlie countries oonoemed 
and to the world in general. This pact in the Balkan area constitutes 
brotherhood, stability, and security, and will continue to develop.*' 


M. Kardelj, speaking at a luncheon m honour of M. Menderes, 
recalled that when the Balkan treaty was signed two years ago the 
world still had plenty of ground for fear that aggression would 
destroy peace, and that the three countries concerned had umted m a 
determined decision to defend their mdependence But since those 
dark days thmgs had changed, and hope m the possibihty of a more 
lasting and secure peace was today more reahstically based. 

This did not mean, he went on, that the significance of the Balkan 
alhance had dimimshed, or that the Yugoslavs contemplated 
“ demobilizing ** their exertions to do all that was necessary to 
strengthen their defences But no effort could be superfluous or too 
arduous if it held out possibihties of a relaxation of mternational 
tension and of peaceful co-existence. 

M. Menderes, in reply, agreed that mcreased co-operation withm 
the Balkan Alliance would establish a useful example of a frmtful 
and lively commumty of interest among peoples As regards the 
Yugoslav appraisal of the mternational situation and of the new trends 
m Soviet pohey. however, he believed that it would he easy to reach 
solutions “ if the desire for peace really prevailed in the mmds of 
those who had sown fear and were holding the world under threat *’ 
Since those persons had created the threat it was they who should 
remove it Otherwise the peace-loving nations had no alternative 
but to go on undertaking the necessary defence measures , and for 
that reason Tuikey, while subscribing to the ideas of economic and 
cultural co-operation, saw the Balkan alliance first and foremost as 
an mstrument not only of Balkan security but of the wider com- 
mumty** with which Turkish security was associated. “If today 
nobody is isolated,*’ M. Menderes said, “ we owe it to the fact that 
— aware of neutralist illusions and alive to our national and mter- 
national responsibihties — we have not failed to undertake mdividual 
and collective responsibilities, and to the fact that the countries 
devoted to the cause of peace have created a peaceful bloc, the 
NATO ** 

Discussions between representatives of the Greek, Turkish, 
and Yugoslav General Staffs on questions connected with the 
Balkan Alliance had previously taken place m Belgrade m April. 

The agreement on the setting-up of a Balkan Constituent 
Assembly was ratified by the Yugoslav National Assembly on 
April 24. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Turkish Embassy, 
London - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14126 C 5 14120 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Release of Austrians imprisoned in 
Soviet Union. - Relaxation of Soviet Controls in Austria. 

Following the successful Austrian-Soviet negotiations in 
Moscow, and prior to the signing of the Austrian State Treaty, 
the Soviet Government informed the Austrian Government on 
April 24 that, as a token of its wish to contribute to a further 
strengthening of friendship and co-operation between the Soviet 
and Austrian peoples,” it would release 013 Austrian prisoners 
held in the U.S.S R. A further 74 prisoners would be handed 
over to the Austrian authorities as “ war criminals,” whilst 
another 39 Austrians, who had been sentenced for “active 
espionage against Russia in the service of foreign mtelhgence 
services,” would be handed over when the Soviet occupation 
forces left Austria. An appeal for the release of all Austrians 
imprisoned in the Soviet Union had been made by Dr. Raab, the 
Austrian Chancellor, during his visit to Moscow. The first 15 
of the released prisoners arrived m Vienna on April 29. 

A further conciliatory gesture to Austria was made by the 
Soviet Union on April 28, when it relaxed controls on Danubian 
shipping and on personal travel and goods traffic between the 
Soviet and Western occupation zones of Austria. 

(Wiener Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (14x93 A 5 14154 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Appointment and Functions 
of Civil Defence Co-ordinating Board. 

President Eisenhower ordered on April 9 the formation of 
a new board, known as the Civil Defence Co-ordinating Board, 
to co-ordinate civil defenee activities of Federal agencies, and 
nominated Mr. Val Peterson, the U.S. Civil Defence Adminis- 
trator, as Its head. The President said that a request for the 
formation of such a hoard had been made by Mr. Peterson, 
and asked the Secretaries of Defence, Commerce, Treasury, 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Interior, and Agriculture, 
as well as the l^ostmaster-General and the Attorney-General, 
to designate top-ranking ofiicials to serve on it. In addition, 
the Olhee of Defence Mobilization, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Veterans’ Admmistration, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the General Services Administration will aSo 
be represented on the new board. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Civil Defence, 13025 F ; 13174 C.) 

D. INDIA. — Opening of Kandla Port. 

The new Indian port of Kandla, on the Gulf of Kutch, was 
officially opened on April 9. Expected to be completed by 
1957 at a total cost of Rs.l4 crores (about £10,500,000), the 
new port will serve a hinterland covermg 257,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 45,000,000. — (Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London) (Prev- rep. 13012 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Non-Woollen Textile 
Industries. - Abolition of Purchase Tax on Hou^hold 
and Piece Goods. - Indian Reduction of Import Duties 
on British Cotton Textiles. 

Six Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons on 
May 3 that, folio wmg a visit to India by a mission from the 
Lancashire textile industry, the Indian Government had agreed 
to reduce tariffs on imported cotton textiles from their existing 
level of from 60 to 80 per cent ad valorem to an average of 
25 per cent. After carefully considering representations from 
the textile mdustry regarding the effect of purchase tax on 
the export of quality textiles, and in order to help the mdustry 
to take advantage of the new situation created by the Indian 
tariff decision, H.M. Government had decided to remove purchase 
tax altogether from those textile goods on which it had already 
been reduced from 50 to 25 per cent in the Budget. The com- 
bined cost of the two decisions, respectively reducing the tax 
and abolishing it altogether, would be about £6,000,000 m a 

full year. ^ , 

The Prim© Minister explamed that in 1953 India had raised her 
tarifi: against British cotton textiles, whilst m addition retammg a 
very severe quota restriction. After representations hy HM 
Government on both quota and tariffs, the quota restriction had 
been removed in November, 1954, but the tariff had been retained 
and had formed an almost complete barrier to trade After a 
visit to India by Mr. Low (Minister of State, Board of Trade) at 
the end of 1954, arrangements had been made for a visit by the 
mission from the textile mdustry, whose work had been backed up 
by further Government representations. In addition to the new 
import tariffs there would be a speciflo duty averaging 5 per cent, 
but Indian producers would also have to pay this, and the present 
** substantial and important preference m favour of British exports, 
as compared with cotton textile exports from other countries to 
India, would b© preserved. 

Six Anthony added that the Government had also considered 
the question of the level of imports of duty-free cloth from the 
Commonwealth, but would be reluctant to take action against 
imports from India, particularly if it would discriminate 
against India vis-d-vis other parts of the Commonwealth; 
moreover, special considerations of Colonial policy arose in the 
case of Hongkong. At the present time and in existing circum- 
stances, therefore, the Government “ were not prepared to 
depart from their long-established arrangements for duty-lice 
entry from the Commonwealth.” 

The reduction in import duties on cotton textiles from the 
U.K. was announced in New Delhi by Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, 
the Indian Emance Minister, on the same day. 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh recalled that in her 1963 Budget, India 
had raised the import duties on cotton textiles “ to a very high 
level ” for revenue considerations. Since then the British Govern- 
ment had repeatedly represented to her that those duties wore 
prohibitive, and that Indian textiles wore subject to no import 
duty at all in the United Kingdom The Indian Government had 
therefore examined the whole problem In close consultation with the 
leading mill owners' associations, and were satisfied tliat the reduced 
duties would ** cause no damage to the domestic industry ” — a view 
which the mill owners' associations had accepted 

It was stated in the British Press that Indian imports of 
British cotton textiles had fallen from about 6,000,000 yards 
in 1952, before the tariffs were raised, to about 3,250,000 yards 
m 1954, whilst a still further decline had taken place since 
January, 1955, when the quota system ended. 

On March 12 the Indian Deputy Minister for Commerce and 
Industry stated m the House of the I'eople m New Delhi 
that exports of cotton textiles to the United Kingdom had 
increased from 20,850,000 yards m 1958 to 125,190,000 yards 
m 1954. 

Keen disappointment at the limited extent of the con- 
cessions announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ins 
Budget speech had previously been expressed by all sections 
of the British cotton industry. 

Mr. W. T. Winterbottom, a member of the Cotton Board and a 
former past president of the Master Cotton Spinners' Association, 
complained on April 19 that the halving of purchase tax would affect 
neither the irksome procedure of tax collection nor buyers' dls- 
orlmination against textiles carrying tax," and callod for the complete 
abolition of purchase tax or the scrapping of tho “ D " scheme. On 
the same day Mr. L. Wright, general secretary of the Weavers' 
Amalgamation, described the concessions as a useless gesture 
which will do nothing to stimulate the production of better quality 
goods," and similar criticisms were voiced by the Council of tho 
Cotton and Rayon Merchants' Association on April 20. Sir Raymond 
Streat, chairman of the Cotton Board, declared on April 26 that 
the Chancellor had thrown the cotton industry a sop rather than a 
lifebelt," and stressed his conviotion that “ nothing less than oancolla- 
tion of purchase tax will enable the industry to succeed in its struggle 
for the export trade." On the same day the National Chamber of 
Trade, at its annual conference at Scarborough, unanimously passed 
a resolution calling for " some measure of restriction on imports 


of Indian and Japanese textile goods," whilst on April 27 the repre- 
sentatives of 21 non-wooUen textile organizations likewise strongly 
criticized the retention of purchase tax and the “D" scheme, as 
weU as the Chancellor's failure to give any tax concession whatever 
on wearing apparel. 

The Government’s handling of the cotton situation had also 
been strongly criticized by Opposition members m the House 
of Commons on April 22, during the Budget debate 

Mr Harold Wilson (La-b ), who described tho Government's record 
concerning the cotton industry as one of delay, confusion, and 
cymeal and callous neglect," aoensed the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
of " hoping to buy off Lancashire with a derisory reduction of 
purchase tax on certain textile piece goods " lie asserted that the 
total tax remission given in tho Budget to I.C.I. and Umlovor was 
‘'almost equal to the £2,500,000 conceded by the purchase tax 
remission " to the cotton industry ; maintained that neither this 
concession nor tho possible success of tho tariff negotiations pro- 
ceeding with India would solve Lancashiio’s problem , and declared 
that the basic reason for the cotton industry's misfortunes was ‘ the 
large importation of Indian goods on conditions which amount to 
unfair and virtually subsidized competition." 

Mr. Butler (OliancoUor of tho Exchequer) statotl in icply that the 
Govomment fully recognized that ** purchase tax is only one small 
part of tho story," and that tho I)ig problems of Laneashlro are 
concornod with exports and with tho imports from certain oonniriOB 
which have been such a threat." Ho pointed out, however, that at 
this stage ho could not give final answers on thosii questions iionding 
tho conclusion of discussions then proceeding with India, since “ any 
wrong action might result in retaliation against our goods. He 
promised that tho Govomment would make a further amiouncemont 


Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of I^abour, stated m a 
Parhamentary reply on AjiTil 21 tliat between Dee. 31, 195 ((, 
and Feb 28, 1955, there was a net reduction of 2,000 m employ- 
ment in the cotton mdustry, whilst latest iuCormation on the 
CO Lton-sp inning side indicated that there had been a iurther 
reduction of about 2,700 during March —(Manchester Guardian 
- Times - Daily Telegraph - Treasury l^ress Ollice - The States- 
man, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Ollice, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14x45 A ; 13801 B.) 


B. JORDAN. — British Grant for National Guard. - 
Increased American Economic Aid. 

It was luinounccd in Amman on Feb. 9, and coniiruKHl in 
Ijondon, that the British and Jordanian Governments had 
agreed that the time was not appropriate to consider tlie 
revision of the Anglo-Jordanian mutual assistance treaty, 
as had been suggested by Jordan and about which talks had 
taken place in London in December, 39.54. At the samt^ time 
it was announced tJuit Britain had agreed to make an annual 
grant of £850,001) for live years (subject to Parhamentary 
approval) to help finance the Jordanian National (Juard. 

Tho Jordanian Prime Minister, Towfik Abulhuda, said at a. pr<iHs 
oonforenoe on Feb. 9 that two other amoudments to the iumty 
proposed by Jordan remained outstanding- namely, that Jordan 
should bo supplied with fighh^r aircraft, and that paymtait of tho 
Arab Legion subsidy of £7,500,000 a year Hhould be mad(^ <Urc(q, to 
the King of Jordan instead of into the Legion's a<M>ount in London. 
It was pointed out in London that whilst i/ho British Government 
had not agreed to a change in the general <umtrol of thesis funds from 
British to Jordanian hands, they had promised to eonsltU^r giving 
the Jordanian Government greater Infiuonco over their speeifie 
application It was also explained that the proposed new grant to 
tho Jordanian National Guard had nothing to do with tho Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty. 

The Jordanian Minister of Economy announced on Dee. 22, 
1954, that Jordan would receive further U.S. iinancial aid 
amounting to $7,200,000, which would be spent on the Yarnuik 
River hydro-electric and irrigation projects, industrial loans, 
and road construction. He added that the (Sovernment 
intended to bmld a petroleum refinery in <*o-operaiion with 
foreign companies. —(Times - New York Times) (Frev. 
British Aid, Treaty Revision, 14032 € ; U.S. Aid, X3650 < 1 ) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Opening of Kwinana and Altona 

Oil Refineries. 

The British Petroleum Gompany’s Kwinana refinery, 
situated on Gockburn Sound, near Fremantle (Western 
Australia), began operations on Feb. I, 19^5, The refinery, 
the largest yet built in Australia, has a processing capacity of 
8,000,000 tons of crude petroleum annually, and was built at 
a cost of £A40,000,000. 

The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company’s expanded refinery at 
Altona (Victoria) was opened by Mr. McwJes on April 4. The 
refinery, extended and remodelled at a cost of £A22,(KM),000, 
has an annual refining capiicity of about 1,125,000 tons of crude 
oil, and a daily output of nearly 1,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
products. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Frev. rep. 113x4 A | xodi4 A*) 
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A. AUSTRALIA -NEW ZEALAND. — Defence PoHcy. 
- Despatch of Air, Sea, and Land Forces to Malaya. - 
Criticism by Australian Labour Party. - Endorsement by 
N.Z. Labour Party. - Revision of N.Z. Defence Strategy. 

Following their return from the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference m London m February, the Prime 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand (Mr. Menzies and 
Mr. Holland) both announced important changes in their 
countries’ defence policies, involving prmcipally the despatch 
of forces to Malaya. Mr. Menzies, who made his announcement 
on April 1, said that the Australian contribution would mclude 
an infantry battalion with supportmg arms, backed by 
remforcements m Australia , a fighter wmg of two squadrons, 
a bomber wing of one squadron, and an airfield construction 
squadron ; and two destroyers or frigates, an arrcraft-canier 
on an annual visit, and additional ships m an emergency. 

The prmcipal changes in New Zealand’s defence pohey, 
announced by Mr. Holland on March 24, were the cancellation 
of her strategic commitments in the Middle East and their 
replacement by similar obligations in South-East Asia ; the 
acquisition from Britam of a Royahst-olaiss cruiser (7,000 tons), 
which New Zealand would modernize ; the despatch of two 
N.Z. frigates to Malaya, with a possible third should necessity 
arise , the transfer of a fighter squadron from Cyprus to Malaya 
and, in addition, the mamtenance of half a transport squadron 
and half a maritime reconnaissance squadron , and the 
enlistment of a Special Air Service unit for service against the 
terrorists in Malaya. 

Australian Defence Policy. 

Mr. Menzies, in making his announcement, said that while the 
lorces to he provided by Austraha were not in themselves massive, 
they would, together with those to be provided hy Britain and New 
Zealand, he “some proof of the seriousness with which we take the 
Commumst threat ” He added “ They will serve as some guarantee 
to the people of Malaya that their present orderly progress towards 
democratic self-goy eminent, which eiyoys the deep sympathetic 
interest of Australia, will not he impeded by Commumst aggression 

A further statement on the subject was made hy Mr Menzies on 
April 20 when openmg a foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Representatives He announced that since his first statement the 
Cabinet had agieed that Austraha, with Britam and New Zealand, 
must be ready m the event of war to contribute substantially greater 
forces to South-East Asia, that their strength had yet to be deter- 
mined, hut that it would probably be of the oeder of two divisions. 
Mr Menzies added that he liad explained in London that Australian 
opinion would desire some adequate assurance from the U S Govern- 
ment that, in the event of war, British land forces would have IJ S 
support in naval and air power and in the provision of equiimient 
Referring in this connexion to his US. visit on his return from the 
Commonwealth conference, Mr Menzies said that he had had import- 
ant discussions with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles against 
this background. The result had been an agreed statement, made with 
the authority of the U S, President and the Secretary of State, which, 
he felt, strengthened Australia “ enormously in rospo(*t of her 
commitments ** 

This statement, which Mr Menzies read to the House, contained 
the following passages . “ Our discussions made it abundantly clear 
that, in the general task of preventing further Uommimist aggression, 
the USA considered the defence of South-East Asia, of which 
Malaya is an integral part, to be of very great importance It is to 
he expected that the mihtaiy arrangements put in train at the recent 
Bangkok meeting will provide ah the Manila Pact member-Govern- 
ments with more apociflo information regarding the best means for 
each country to contribute towards the defence of this area. 

“ 1 raised the question whether, in the event of Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand undertaking to station substantial 
forces in Malaya, we could bo assured that the United States 
would be prepared to give us effective co-operation I was informed 
that, though the tactical employmeut of forces was a matter 
which would have to be worked out in detail on the services level, 
the U S.A considered that such eiloetive co-operation was imphoit 
in the Manila Pact. 

“ I inquired further whether, because of the defloienoies in military 
equipment which have inevitably arisen from the very great pressure 
which exists upon our rosourocs of money, men, and materials, we 
might hope to bo able to look to the U.S.A. for military supply on 
some basis to be ariangod. I was assured that, having regard to 
what the Americans knew so well about Australia's attitude and 
fighting capacity, they would be happy to take this matter up with 
our offlolalH upon the basis of an accurate assessment of our doficioncies 
and consideration of the ways and means whereby the equipment 
position may be improved 

In brief, I feel assured of complete co-operation between our two 
nations in the defence of common security, and in resistance to any 
further acts of Communist aggression." 

On foreign policy in general, Mr. Menzies said that Australia's 
main objectives were : (1) to seek peace with justice , (2) In case 
of war, to have ** powerful and willing friends"; (3) to defend not 
only Australia's own rights but those of others ; (4) to raise living 
standards of under-privileged nations ; (5) to " live and let live " 
in internal affairs. 


With regard to Formosa, the Australian view was that the problem 
should be resolved by peaceful means. The offshore islands presented 
a more difficult case, because their unconditional abandonment would 
not only mtensify the truculence of the Communists, but could also 
impair the morale of the non-Commumst Chinese m Formosa and 
South-East Asia and of free peoples throughout the area In these 
circumstances, he added, it was not surprismg that U S pohey should 
have been expressed in guarded, even ambiguous, terms 

Dr. Evatt, the Leader of the Opposition, reiterated the Labour 
Party's opposition to the despatch of troops to Malaya, which had 
already been expressed by the Party's conference at Hobart (see 
14178 A) Speakmg m the resumed debate on April 27, he said that 
his party beheved that the use of Australian armed forces in Malaya, 
whether for garrison duty or jungle fighting, would gravely impair 
Austraha’s relations with Malaya It would be * an act of folly 
which could easily be misrepresented as an act of aggression," and 
would be “ resented by the Malayan masses as an unwarrant- 
able intrusion " He dismissed as “ unconvmcmg " the argument 
that Malaya was an area in which Austraha must engage nuhtardy 
m wartime, saymg that it was far better to tram Australian troops 
for war m Austrahan teriitory — which extended to the Equator — 
and to transport them by air if war came 

The estabhshnient of a strategic reserve for Austraha 2,000 miles 
from Australian shores, he went on, was cert am to be regarded as a 
“ provocative act," and he asked whether it would be right for 
Communist China to establish a strategic reserve in Indonesia to meet 
possible aggression from Austraha The trouble about advance 
allocation of substantial rmhtaiy forces outside Australia was that 
other nations might follow Austraha’s example Dr Evatt also 
asserted that Mr Menzies had been “ studiously vague " about the 
reermtment of the proposed two divisions for Malaya m the event 
of Tvar, and asked whether the Government proposed to introduce 
compulsory military service or not 

Mr.Casey, the Mimsterfor External Affairs, rejected as “ nonsense " 
the assertion that there would be resentment anywhere m Asia at the 
statiomng of Austrahan troops in Malaya, and declared that there 
was a “ red thread of isolationism " running through the fabric of 
the Laboui Party’s foreign policy programme. He stated that there 
would soon be a Malayan in the office of the U K. High Commissioner 
in Canberra, and that the Austrahan Government had decided to 
open an office in Kuala Lumpur to strengthen relations with Malaya 
Mx. Joshua, leader of the new anti-Commumst Labour party (see 
14178 A), agreed that the despatch of troops to Malaya was the logical 
course to follow 

At the end of the debate on May 5 a Labour amendment rejecting 
the Goyemment's proposal to send Austrahan troops to Malaya was 
defeated by 55 votes to 43 The Government was supported in the 
division by four members of the anti -Communist Labour party. 

New Zealand Defence Pohey. 

Mr. Holland, in his statement, declared that "we as a country 
can no longer operate and function as though we were observers of 
a world situation, quite content to call our men up and train thorn 
once war has broken out, and in the meantime leaving a great deal 
of the burden of maintaining peace to the Mother Country " " Today," 
ho said, " because of her exertions in the last war, Britam is hard 
pressed She has her forces spread around the world, and I believe 
wo must lend a hand and play a part " The switching of New 
Zealand’s commitments from the Middle East to the Pacific, which 
had been asked of her at the Commonwealth conference, was to bo 
commended " from every point of view." This change would involve 
obligations, and whilst it would bo unwise to go into them in detail, 
the Government had recommended raising one infantry division with 
accompanying armour, artillery and other ancillary imits required. 

With regard to the Navy, Mr. Holland argued that the danger of 
invasion of New Zealand was " negligible " and could be said to be 
" almost non-existent," but that the submarine risk in any future 
war would bo " considerable " New Zealand at present had two 
cruisers, one of which was very old, and the Government had been 
considering whetber to get another frigate or two to replace this old 
cruiser. At his talks with the Admiralty in London, however, he 
had been advised to havo a completely reconditioned cruisor of the 
Royalist class with 5.25 -in guns rather than the two frigates, and 
this is what he had recommended to the Government The ship was 
being given to Now Zealand by Britam, but Now Zealand would pay 
the coat of reconditioning, estimated at about jB 4, 000,000. The 
sending of two N Z frigates to Malaya would give crows the oppor- 
tunity for sorvioG in conditions which the Navy would be likely to 
meet if Now Zealand wore involved in war 

Referring to the transfer of the N.Z. fighter squadron from Cyprus 
to Malaya, which he had first announced when ho was in Malaya 
at the end of February, Mr. Holland said that it would actually be 
based on Singapore. It was equipped with Vampires and would 
servo alongside an R.A.F. squadron of the same typo. 

On the question of consoripilon, Mr. Holland declared * " I 

believe that wo can carry out everything we are considering and 
everything we have boon asked to do without any reduction by 
voluntary moans, but I say as emphatically as I can that, if I felt 
that wo ought to havo conscription in peace-time to carry out our 
obligations to save our country, I would not hesitate for a fraction 
of a second to recommend the Government to take that step. Mean- 
while, I boliove wo have sufilcioni voluntoors to carry out the pro- 
gramme, . . As for the money, we cannot afford not to do those 

things, Our security is too important for us to consider cutting down 
because we cannot afford those tilings for the moment." 
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In. coBLclTision, Mr. Holland annoiinced that New Zealand 
■DTobably be asked to double her inTestment xn the 
water pxoieet ; that the Goyermnent had decided that N Z sho-old 
have special representation in South-East Asia in view of the 
increa^d importance of the area and the changed 
national affairs ; and that he had insisted, as a condition of 
taking the new commitments, that they should he antomatioally 
reviewed in two years* tune 

Mt Walter Nash, the Leader of the Opposition, welcomed the 
proposal for New Zealand representation in South-East Asia, but 
Siought that her representation in Japan 

level than a Chargi d’Affazres He did not disagree with the new 
d^ence commitments announced by Mr HoUand, though he criticized 
the fact that the Labour Party had not been consulted first. 

Mr. Macdonald, the Mimater of Defence, giving further dotaik of 
the Special Air Service Squadron, said that it wonld be formed from 
selected volunteers from the Regular Army and from new enlistments, 
but would he enhsted for the normal Regular engagement of five 
veaxs or for a special engagement of three years One squadron would 
be formed in the first instance, which would involve recruiting 
150-200 men. As training proceeded and enlistments were received, 
consideration would be given to the formation of a furthei squadron 

It was announced in Wellington, on March 28 that the New Zealand 
flahter sqnadron in Malaya would be equipped with the latest Venom 
let aircraft by about the midle of 1956. ^ subsequent amiou^rioement 
about the Special Air Service Squadron said that over 600 men 
had already volunteered, at least half of wtiom had selected the 
longer period of five years. ^ ^ % 

Tbe Government’s decision to send military aid to Malaya 
as part of New Zealand’s responsibilities in Commonwealth 
defence was unanimously endorsed by the annual conference 
of the N.Z Labour Party on May 18, the resolution adding as 
a condition that “ steps are taken to give self-government to 
the people of Malaya as soon as possible, and that the wealth 
of Malaya be used to improve the living standards of the 
Malayan people.” Mr. North, chairman of the party, said in 
his annual report to the conference that no objection could 
logically be raised to New Zealand helping Britain to remove 
Communist terrorist activity, which was the biggest stumbling- 
block to Malaya’s progress towards self-government and 
development. — (Australian News and Information Bureau - 
Directorate of Information Services, Wellmgton - Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep. 14038 A.) 


A. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. — 
Venezuelan Withdrawal from LL.O. 

The Venezuelan Government announced on May 8 that it 
would withdraw from the International Labour Organization, 
and at the same time protested against the premature termina- 
tion of the fifth session of the IX.O. I’etroleum Committee, 
which had opened m Caracas on April 25. 

The Incident arose out of a speech made on the opening day by 
Mr, Adrian Vermenlen (Netherlands), who roprosontod the workers* 
group on the I.L O. Governing Body delegation to the Petroleum 
Committee This speech, in wbloh Mr. Vermeulen oritloizod labour 
KiondJtioiiB in Venezuela and appealed to that country to allow trade 
unions to operate freely and to release imprisoned trade union 
»o£Qolala, gave ofCeno© to the Venezuelan Qovommont, which declared 
Mr . Vermeulen persona non grata and ordered his deportation to 
Curacao. In spite of representations by the Diroctor-Gonoral of the 
I.L.O. (Mr David A, Morse), who pointed out the repercussions which 
i^ght follow from such treatment of a delegate to an international 
conference, President Jimenez of Veneznela insisted that his Govern- 
ment had acted in accordance with its rights and that Mr. Vermeulen 
could only bo permitted to return subject to certain conditions In 
the ctroumstanoea the I.L.O. Governing Body decided on May 2 that 
the session be adjourned indefinitely, and announced that it would 
fix a date and place for resuming it later elsewhere. 

Under the I.L.O.’s constitution, a withdrawal from the 
Organization becomes legally effective after two years. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Tunes) 


B. TANGANYIKA. — New Constitutioii. 

Tanganyika’s new Constitution came into effect on March 24, 
when special Gazette notices were published outlining the 
Constitutional amendments and giving the names of both 
official and unofficial members of the new Legislative Council. 

The new House wiR consist of 61 members, of whom 31 will be on 
the Government side and 30 on the unofficial side The Government 
side will inolude 12 non-offiolals— four Europeaus, four Africans, and 
four Aslans— and the unoffloial side will have parity representation 
of the three main oommuffities * lO-lO-XO. Arab interests will be 
represented by the Asian members. 

An mterestmg innovation was the appointment as an 
unofficial member by the Governor of Sir Kldred Hitchcock, 
^hio — with an Arab member and an African member also 
selected by the Governor — will represent the special interests 
of Tanganyto as a whole, as distinct from the other members 
on the unofficial side who will represent the eight separate 
Provincial constituencies and the municipality of Dar-es-Salaam. 
^Times - New Commonwealth) (Prev. rep. 14032 A.) 


C. INDIA. — The Untouchability (Offences) Act. 

The Untouchability (Offences) Bill, which laid down penalties 
for discriminatory treatment on grounds of caste, received its 
tlurd reading m the House of the People on April 28 and in 
the Council of States on May 2, the voting m both Houses being 
unanimous. Pandit Pant (the Home Minister), moving the 
Bill in the House of the People, pointed out that Indian criticism 
of racial segregation and discrimmation abroad was weakened 
by the survival of untouchability at home, and that it was 
difficult for India to advocate racial equality m South Africa 
“ when many of our own people in our own country are not 
treated with respect,” 

Under the Bill as finally adopted, the following ofionoos were made 
punishable by imprisonment or a fine of Rs. 500 for a first offence, 
and by imprisonment for up to six months for a second olTonoo : 
prevention of the right to enter places of worship or any shop, public 
restam'ant, place of entertainment, or public oonyeyanoo , pievontion 
of the right to practise any profession , refusal to admit persons to 
hospitals or to sell goods or render services ; molestation or annoyanoo 
of porsons on caste grounds ; and tho cnoourngomont in any way 
of tlio practice of imtonohabOity. The onus of proving innoeonoo 
rested in onch c‘-ase with llio accused person Tho House of tho 
People adoTited a, number of amendments adding to tho list, of dis- 
abilities made pnnishablo, among such disablhtiea being tho onforco- 
ment of a custom wlun-oby in certain areas untouchable ” women 
are not allowed to wear jow(dlery and personal ornaments 

Tlic adoption of such legislation had been recommended in 
the report for 1052 of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and. Scdieduled Tribes (Mr. I.. M. Shrikanl). This report siaiod 
that, m spite of the abolition of “ untouchability ” under the 
Indian Constitution, the measim‘S against untouchability 
adopted by the State Governments had not proved very effective 
as the scheduled castes had neither the courage to report cases 
of discrimination to the police nor the money to take oancH to 
the courts. The report gave tiie number of untouchables ” 
as 51,843,808, and noted that untouchability existed mainly 
m rural areas, where the people were illiterate and tradd.ion- 
ridden. The only States free I'rom untou<*liabiliiy were Assam, 
Manipur, and Mpura ; in West Htmgal the scheduled castes 
were ‘‘considered socially low,” but untouchability was not 
practised as such. 

In a subsequent report prosonted to I'arllamont on Hepi, 2, 1054, 
Mr. Bhrikant <M)nu>lained of lack of <m-operatl(m from many of tho 
State Goyornmonts, only 16 of whicdi lunl agreed to koop rooordn of 
viUagoa where untoucdiablofl suffered from soolal (UHabilititw, whilst 
none of the States had adopted ids proposal that free logtd aid slunfid 
be granted to untouchables in eases arising from denial of rights 
conferred upon Hiem by the ( Jonstitutlon. Rejecting the <{ont.(Uition 
of tho caovemmonlR of Madliya Pradesh, West Bengal, Travaneoro- 
Oo<diln, Bilaspur, tind Delhi that no <ui#308 of uutouehaJilHty had 
occurred in their Btates, he pointed out that In tho first throe States 
COSOS had Ix^on reported to tho police, and that a largo number of 
unroported cases occurred practically ovory day. 

The Government of Sauxashtra laun(‘hcd an official campaign 
in X054 for the eradication of imtoucliabiliiy, and on Oct. 11 
announced that five grants of Hs. I, ()()(), to be UH<‘d for (.he 
improvement of public services, would be award<'d to the 
villages making the most valuable contribution towards the 
removal of the social <hsabihtic 8 of untouchables. Th(^ Bombay 
Government announced on Nov. 0 tliat it would grant lis.20 
a month to any lugh-caste Hindu who undertook to keep one 
low-caste child as a member of his family. 

In his report for 1954, presented to the Indian Parliament 
on May 4 , 1955, Mr. Shrikant empliasizcd the remarkable 
progress which had been made in educating both the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes, and stated that grants by the 
Centre to the State Governments for the welfare of both <das 8 es 
had proved very successful. Among new measures to promote 
the welfare of the scheduled castes, he priiposed to submit a 
housing scheme involving expenditure by the Central (hivern- 
men! of up to 50,000,000 rupees (£8,750,000) in the first instance. 
(The Hindu, Madras - The ^Staieaman, (Calcutta) (iirao B.) 

D. ARGENTINA - URUGUAY* — Resumption of 
Diplomatic Relations. 

Diplomatic relations between Argentina and iJruguay, whi<jh 
had been broken off after the dispute between the two eountrk‘s 
in X958 over Argentine claims to the Falkland Islands (see 
12004 C), were resumed on April 19, X955, on which date 
the respcctiv<‘ Ambassadors of the two countries took up 
their posts in Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

(Bank of I^ondon and South America, Fortnightly Review) 

E. BURMA - JAPAN* — Peace Treaty iu Force. 

The peace treaty between the Union of Burma ami Japan, 

signed in Rangoon on Nov* 5, 1954, came Into force on April lO, 
when instruments of ratification were exchanged in Tokio. 
(Burmese Government Information Department, iiangoon) 

(Prev* rep* Peace Treaty, i39»i A.) 
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MAY 21^ — 285 1955 

A. ITALY. — Election of President Gronchi. 

The Italian Senate and Chambex of Deputies met in joint 
session on April 28 to elect a new President of Italy in succession 
to President Luigi Einaudi, whose seven-year term of office 
expired on ]\Iay 11. The membership of the electoral Assembly 
totalled 843, divided by parties as follows . Christian Demo- 
crats, 377 ; Communists and Left-wmg (Nenm) Socialists, 295 ; 
Monarchists, 54 ; Italian Social Movement (neo-Fascist), 37 ; 
Social Democrats, 23 ; Liberals, 17 ; Repubhcans, 7 , others, 
23 ; representatives of the autonomous Regions, 10. 

The first three ballots, in which a two-thirds majority (i e 
562 votes) was required for the successful candidate, were 
inconclusive Only a fourth ballot on April 29, in which a 
simple majority (i.e. 422 votes) was sufficient, resulted m the 
election of Signor Giovanni Gronchi (Christian Democrat), the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, as the new President 
of the Italian Repubhc. 


Detailed voting figures m 

the four 

ballots 

(which were 

secret) were as follows : 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


ballot 

ballot 

ballot 

ballot 

Sig. Gronchi (Christian Democrat) 

30 

127 

281 

658 

Sig. Merzagora (Independent) 

228 

225 

245 

— 

Sig. Emaudi (Liberal) 

120 

80 

61 

70 

Sig. Pam (Socialist) 

308 

— 

— 

— 

Sig. Segm (Christian Democrat) 

12 

18 

14 

— 

Sig. De Caro (Liberal) 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Others 

23 

24 

7 

11 

Invalid votes 

5 

2 

2 

2 

Blank papers 

89 

332 

195 

92 


The highest number of votes m the iirst ballot was thus cast 
for Signor Ferruccio Parri (one of the leaders of the Resist- 
ance movement during the war, and Prime Minister m 1946), 
who was the candidate of the Left-wing Socialists and was 
also supported by the Communists and Left-wing Independents. 
He withdrew his candidature, however, after the first ballot 
Signor Cesare Merzagora (President of the Senate), who stood 
as an Independent, had been nominated by the Christian 
Democratic leadership but was opposed by the opfiosition 
group within the party known as the Concentrazione ; for this 
reason he fell, in the first ballot, 140 votes short of the total 
voting strength of tiie Clirislian Demociiits. The Social 
Democrats and Liberals voted throughout for Professor 
Emaudi, the outgoing President, who was also believed to 
have been supported in the first and second ballots by a number 
of the dissenting Christian Democrats. 

The split in the Christian Democratic ranks continued in the 
second and tliird ballots, making it impossible for Signor 
Merzagora to obtain the required majority. Meanwhile, Signor 
Gronchi forged steadily ahead and in the third ballot emerged 
with the largest number of votes, although the Christian 
Democratic leadership under Signor Scelba (the Prime Minister) 
and Signor Fanfani (the party’s general-secretary) had opposed 
his candidature from the begmmng. After the third baUot 
the Christian Democratic leaders suggested to Signor Gronchi 
that he should withdraw his candidature to make possible 
Signor Merzagora’s election ; however, when it became clear 
that Signor Gronchi would continue to have the support not 
only of the Left-wing parties but of a large number of Christian 
Democrats, the party leaderslup decided on April 29 to adopt 
him as Its official candidate. Signor Merzagora thereupon 
withdrew, thus making it possible for Signor Gronchi to obtain 
an overwhelming majority m the fourth and final ballot. 

Signor Giovanni Gronchi (07), the second I-^residcnt of the Italian 
Bepnblio, was born in Pisa, the son of a book-keeper. He studied at 
Pisa University, where he specialized in classical languages and in 
hteratuio, played an active role in lionian Catholic youth and trade 
union organizations, and was a pioneer of the formation of Christian 
trade unions in Italy. After serving with distinction in the First 
World War, ho was among the founders of the Italian Popular Party 
(Catholic) in 1910, collaboratod closely with its loader, Don Sturzo, 
and in the same year was eiootod a deputy. He subsoquontly became 
secretary -general of the Confederation of Christian Workers, and was 
appointed Under-Seoretary for Industry and Trade in tfio Cabinet 
formed by Mussolini in October, 1922, on the eve of the Fascist 
march on Itome. After the murder of Matteoti, Signor Gronchi was 
among those Opposition deputies who resigned their seats in l^arlia- 
ment in protest against Mussolini's dictatorship. Throughout the 
20 years of the Fascist regime he devoted himself exclusively to 
business life, and played no port in polities. 

During the Second World Wax he joined the Italian Besistanoo 
movement, and in 1943 booame (with the late Signor De Gaspori) 
one of the two Christian Democrat representatives in the central 
committee of the Committee of National Liberation. He eluded 
capture by the Gestapo during the German occupation of Borne. 


After the liberation of he was a member of the 

two Bonomi Mmistnes ^a^tfe ^surffl^pmustry (1944-45), holding the 
portfohos of Industi®,wOOTnmerce and Labour, and subsequently 
3 omed the first De Gaspen Gabmet (1945-46) as Munster of Industry 
and Commerce Signor Gronchi was elected m 1946 to the Constituent 
Assembly, m which he became chairman of the Christian Democratic 
parliamentary group, and since 1948 had been a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, representmg the Tuscan constituency embracing 
Pisa and Leghorn He had been President of the Chamber of Deputies 
since its formation m 1948, and is widely known in Italy as on© 
of the country’s leading political orators 

One of the founders of the Christian Democratic Party after the 
Second World War, Signor Gronchi realized the importance for the 
Christian Democrats of gaming the support of the Italian working- 
classes by a progressive social pohey Prior to his election as President 
of the Repubhc, he was the recognized leader of the party’s extreme 
Left'Wmg. A practising Roman Cathohe, he has always been strongly 
opposed to Commimism, and was mstrumental in brmgmg about the 
secession of the Christian trade unions from the Confederazione 
Oenerale Italiana del Lavoro after the general strike of July, 1948, 
because of the domination of the G G L.L. by the Communists On 
the other hand, m contrast to the official party pohey. Signor Gronchi 
has for many years advocated the mclusion of the Left-wing Socialists, 
led by Signor Nenm, in the Government coalition as the most 
effective means of ending their present political co-operation with 
the Communist Party 

Whilst opposing the EDO Treaty, Signor Gronchi has always 
expressed himself m favour of European union and even of some 
sort of European federation , he supported Italy’s adherence to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, but has always stressed that the sovereignty 
and mdependence of the members of NATO must be totally pre- 
served.” He has advocated general disarmament and, on account of 
his independent views, has even been accused by his pohtical 
opponents of pacifism and neutrahsm B ecause of his strong opposition 
to the present party leadership headed by Signori Scelba and Fanfani, 
he had been excluded from the national council and the executive 
committee of the Christian Democratic Party at the last party 
congress held at Naples 

Signor Gronchi was swoxn-in as President of Italy at a joint 
session of both Houses on May 11 . 

Addressing the joint session, President Gronchi placed prmcipal 
emphasis on Italy’s social policy, and stressed that the country’s 
mam task w^as to improve the hving conditions of the Itahan people 
” The forces of labour must not be forgotten,” he declared, ” and 
there must be closer collaboration between the Government and 
those forces ” The mam problems, he said, were to reduce unemploy- 
ment, to mcreaso production, to strengthen the currency, to continue 
the development of Southern Italy, to adhere to the faithful applica- 
tion ol tlic Constitution, and to realize social justice Condcmnmg 
the concentration of wealtli and monopolies, he declared that private 
enterprise should remain but that it “ must go hand m hand with 
justice and the freedom of man ” , at the same time, however, he 
gave a warning against any oxcessivo extension of the economic 
power of the State, and declared that private and public initiative 
should be complementary. Finally, President Gronchi stressed Italy’s 
adherence to the community of free peoples, and declared that she 
would faithfully carry out the international commitments into 
which she had entered 

On May 10 the Chamber of Deputies had elected Professor 
Giovanni Leone (Christian Democrat) as its new President in 
succession to Signor Gronchi. 

Signor Leone (47), a professor of law tmd author of many legal 
works, had previously been the somor Vice-President of the Chamber. 
His election, which was on a first ballot and by a majority of 311 
votes to 213, was supported by the Christian Democrats, the Liberals, 
the Monarchists, and the Itahan Social Movement, whilst the 
Opposition candidate. Signor Targetti, had the support of the Nenni 
Socialists and the Communists ; 26 Social Democrats and Repubhcans 
cast blank votes The election of Professor Loono was regarded as 
another success for the Conemtremonet which had originally proposed 
his candidacy — a suggestion accepted by the party leadership. 

Signor Scelba tendered the resignation of his Government 
to President Gronchi on May 12 , but was asked by the Frcrfidenfc 
to continue m office. It had previously been stated that the 
Government had decided that its resignation would only be 
“ a simple, formal, dutiful act of homage ” to the new head 
of State ; that no eonstitutional requirement existed imposing 
a “ substantial ” resignation (which would have necessitated 
negotiations for the formation of a new Government) ; and that 
the Cabinet had also taken note that the coalition parties 
had expressed themselves m favour of continuing their present 
collaboration. On the previous day the national executive of 
the Christian Democrats bad appealed to the other two coalition 
parties (the Social Democrats and the Liberals) to remain in 
the Government coalition. Although the Social Democrats 
had earlier threatened to withdraw unless certain of their pohey 
demands were accepted, the party’s directorate decided on 
May 12 by 16 votes to four, with one abstention, to remain in 
the Government and to continue the policy of “ democratic 
solidarity ” with the other governmental parties. 

(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere dTnformazione, Milan) 
(Prev. rep. Presidential Election, 9295 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. ~ Atomic Weapon Tests in 
Nevada. Appointments to Atomic Energy Commission. 

A further senes of atomic weapon tests was carried out by 
the U.S, Atomic Energy Commission at the provmg ground 
in the Nevada desert between Feb. 18 and May 15. A number 
of the later tests were attended by Sir William Penney, director 
of the British Atomic Weapons Research Establishment at 
Aldermaston, and other British and Canadian scientists and 
service officers, this being the first occasion for a number of 
years that British scientists had been invited to watch any 
snch tests. The tests, of which there were 14, are described 
below. 

(1) A nuclear device was dropped from a liigh-flymg B-36 "bomber 
on Feb. 18 in a test inYolying about 35 major experiments concerned 
with weapons and oml defence. It produced a relatively small 
explosion and only a slight flash was seen at Las Vegas, 60 miles 
away. No noticeable ahoch effect was felt. 

(2) The second explosion, described as a standard size shot of 
medium explosive force,^' was set off from the top of a 300-ft. steel 
tower on Feb 22. Experts estimated that it had an explosive force 
of 15,000-20,000 tons of T.N T. (compared with 25,000 tons equivalent 
in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs), but tlio flash was nevortholess 
seem more than 400 miles away in San Francisco and Oaldand, 
Calif orma, and the blast was felt and heard m St George, Utah, some 
135 miles from the test site. Troops were deployed in trenciies some 
two miles from the explosion to get experience of possible wa,rfaro in 
atomic conditions, and aircraft were flown in simulated operations 
about the area after the explosion. 

(3) Another atomic device of undisclosed type was detonated 
from a 300-ft. tower on March 1 After the explosion — the flash of 
which was seen nearly 500 miles away — troops who had boon, 
entrenched two miles away moved into the blast area to inspect 
vehicles, dummies, and weapons which had been exposed to Its offocis. 
Some 40 aircraft were also employed, most of thorn on technical or 
training missions 

(4) The largest explosion of the series so far, oquivalont to some 
35,000 tons of T N T., was detonated from a 500 -ft. tower on March 7, 
the flash being seen over 800 miles away. The A.B.C. announced 
that 40 experiments had been conducted in connexion with the tost, 
including military, civil defence, and ** diagnostic ” or purely 
scientiflo studios. More than 100 aircraft took part in observing the 
test, but troops who were to have taken part in manoeuvres afterwards 
had to evacuate the area owing to the possibility of radio-active 
fall-out following a change in wind direction. 

(5) A small atomic device, with a force equivalent to about 5,000 
tons of T.N.T., was exploded from a 300-ft. tower on March 12 above 
a cloud of axtlfloial smoke The experiment was designed to test the 
theory that the thermal radiation from an atomic explosion could 
be greatly reduced by laying an artificial smoke-screen, and mice were 
used in the area of the explosion No troops participated in the test. 

(6) A small device, with on estimated force equivalent to 10,000 
tons of T.N.T,, was exploded from a 500-ft. tower on March 22. A 
military exercise simulating a beachhead lauding was hold in con- 
nexion with the explosion, 2,000 Marines who were in tremohes about 
two males away moving up to attack less than 10 minutes after the 
explosion. More than 100 aircraft took part la the operation 

(7) The first underground explosion of the series was set off on 
March 23 to try out the newly-developed “ satchel ” charges. [With 
a force equivalent to 1,000 tons of T.N.T , the “ satchel ** charge 
can be carried by one man.) No details of the tost wore offllolally 
released, 

(8) and (9). Two atomic devices were tested on March 29, the 
first time that more than one had been detonated in one day. Tho 
first devloe, a large one equal to that exploded on March 7, was 
detonated from a 500-ft. tower, while the second, a much smallor 
device, was dropped from a high-flying aircraft some five hours 
later and exploded at an undisclosed height. No details wore released. 

(10) The first test observed by British and Canadian officials took 
place on April 6, when on air-to-air guided missile was released by a 

bomber. Its atomic warhead exploded at some 30,000 ft. into 
a pattern of smoke trails laid earlier by fighter planes to represent 
attaoktog enemy squadrons. 

(11) A small atomic device, of undisclosed force, was detonated 
from a 800-ft. tower on April 9. No troops participated in the test, 
but a number of aircraft were employed in training crows and 
gatheriiog data. 

(12) A larger atomic device, with an estimated force equivalent 
to 25,000 tons of T.N.T., was exploded from the top of a 400 ft. 
tower on April 15. Three pilotless planes took part in the test, two 
flying directly into the fireball and one skirting around it. Some 40 
other experiments were carried out at the same time, one of wlxioh 
tested the effects of blast on landing-strips. 

(13) The largest and most comprehensive tost of tho scries was 
carried out on May 5, when a large atomic device was detonated at 
the top of a 500-ft. tower. The test was planned Jointly by the 
A,E.O., the Defence Department, and the Civil Defence Administra- 
tion; troops and civil defence workers participated, and a large 
number of press correspondents were invited to witness the explosion. 
For the purpose of the tost a dummy town, represonting a typical 
American community, had been built on the test site, oomploie with 
cars, food, dummy figures in various types of clothing, and different 
types of shelters. The main objective was to determine how far 


from a nuclear burst critical damage ended, what materials and 
what methods of construction were most suitable, and how fast 
repairs could be carried out to maintain essential services. 

Subsequent inspection of the area showed that although two 
two-storey houses (one brick and one timber), 4,700 feet from tho 
tower, had been completely smashed and had collapsed into their 
cellars, their bomb-shelters — a built-in first floor typo and a collar 
wood-beam type — were unscathed. Two nearby ono-storey houses 
at the same distance from the tower — one made of cinder blocks and 
the other of pre-oast concrete slab — remained standing after the 
explosion, and a radio station incorporated in ono of thorn worked 
as soon as current was restored ; novertheloss, all tho windows were 
blown in and furnitnro was thrown about. Tins of food, fresh, 
canned and frozen, wore in tho buildings, but oven in those closest 
to the explosion there seomod to be no damage from blast or radiation 
which would prevent tlioir being eaten immediately. 

Of throe different typos of ono-atoroy metal industrial buildlngti 
placed 6,800 feet from tho detonation, only ono escai»od with little 
damage On one, 0.026-iach-thiok shoot aluminium was ripTxnl from 
the stool frame like paper ; another, made of it-IncJi stool panels 
without a frame, was completely destroyed ; tho third, made of 
i-inch stool m vortical fluted panda bolted togetlior, wltiistood 
damage almost entirely. Three duplicate industrial buildingH at a 
distance of 15,000 foot received only slight damage, and oiuvstoroy 
houses at a distance of two miles from tho explosion, duplicating 
those on tho forward lino, suffered about tho same amount of damage 
in broken windows and scattorod Curniiure as t»lio nearer ones. Throe 
types of outdoor ooncroln shoHcrs wt^re iiwied at <JlHtnn(',OM from 
2,250 to 3,750 feet, but these could not h<^ inspiH'hHl hy <*.orn^Hi>ondentii 
afterwards aa they contained secret cqiiiptnont. Dogs, mi(u\ rata, 
rabbits, and guinea pigs were platjod In the HlndliorH n,n<l In other 
containers at various distances, primarily to test th('i (dhu^ts of tho 
explosion on organisms of different Widghts, hut. only one anlnud 
was reported to liave i)oon killed. TIu^ |)rot<''(‘Uve vnluii of white or 
light clothes was demonstrated, coloured garnumts at Homo dlHt,aneo 
from the explosion being 8eor(‘.iuHl ami whit.e ones utulnmagt'd A 
huge tank, tubular in sho,pe, holding 15,{>00 gaHons of Idghly Inllarnm- 
ablo li<iuefiod petroleum gjis, was hardly scsraitdHHi altliougJi h'lss tlum 
a mile from tho exploBiori. 

Apart from the civil dofenoo aspects of the t<wt, troops in Datton ** 
M-48 tanks wore deployed in tho open less than two miles from tha 
explosion, and advanced in a simulated attatdi four minut<iH alter 
tho detonation had taken place. The perlseop<w of tiie tanks were 
rotraotod and all vont.s sealed. Sixty air(ualt, fighters and i>otnlH>ini, 
also took part, Rome being engaged in eolleetlng data, and others In 
mock bombing and Rtra.fing attacks. 

Altogether, tho tcist involved 72 major <^xporin)ientH» of wlil<di 46 
oonoemod civil dofonne and tho remalnd<w military ia^^tl('H a.nd 
weapons development. 

(14) Tho final tost of the sorios (the 45th to bo made at the Nevada 
testing site) was made on May 1 5 when a large ato mi<^ devh‘(^ , <^sti mated 
to bo at loast.oqual in size to any of tho si^ricB, was detomded from a 
500-fb. tower. About 25 experiments were nsHociatc<i willj th<^ imt, 
and auporsenio planes pa,riloipated for tho first i.hm^ No detail* 
wore released. 

The Defonoo Department annoumsed on May 17 that a. MmaO 
atomic device had roocntly been detonated in the ihndfio 

Ocean by a small task force xmdor the cUro(‘Uon of Rear-Admiral 
Monson, An oarlior announooinent of May I) had siatod tliai Huch a 
tost would take place in tho near future in orthsr to obtain informa.tlon 
essential to the dcvolopmont of defemst^ against, submarhie attack. 

Mr. Allen Whitfield, a Des Moines lawyer, was nonuuated 
by President Eisenhower as a member of the A.b),< 1. on March 1 fi, 
and Brigadicr-Gcneml Kennetli K. Idelds as genernl manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in succession to Major- 
General Nicliols on April 13.— (New York Times - New V<)rk 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Tests, 13120 A; A.B.€^ 13946 A.) 

B. COMMUNIST CHINA* — Trade Agreement with 
Japanese Businessmen* 

A trade agreement between Communist China an<l a group 
of Japanese businessmen was signed in Tiikio on May 4 by 
Bei Jen-xnin, Chinese Vice-Minister for Foreign Tra<h% and 
Mr Shozo Murata, cliairmtm of the Japanese Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade. The agreement (which 
has no official or binding character since the Japatw^se (Jovem^ 
ment— which docs not reeognr^e Communist China took no 
part in the negotiations) provided for exclumges of goods to 
the value of £30,0()(>,000 in eadi direction. It. was generally 
considered, however, by Japanese business cireles outside those 
which had negotiated tlie agreement, that actual exe.haugei 
would be considerably less than envisaged, in view of tho fact 
tliat a large proportion of ilie goods wanted by tho ifldtiese 
were on the international list of embargoed stratcgii*. goo<li. 
Goods which China hoped to buy foom Japan included steel 
plates for ships, railway equipment, heavy machinery, and 
generators (all on tlie embargoed list), fertiii'/.ers, chemicai 
products, textile and printing machinery, vehicles, optical 
instruments, and electrical equipment. Japan’s main imports 
from Cldna, it was stated, would be salt, soya beans, riee, 
iron ore, and coal. (Times - New York Timas) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. - INDIA - PAKISTAN. — 
Abandonment of Tall;s on Position of Indians in South 
Africa. - Mr. Strydom’s Reply to Mr. Nehru’s Con- 
demnation of Apartheid ” Policy. 

Mr. Louw, the South African Minister of External Affairs, 
announced on April 24 that, as a result of recent pubhc state- 
ments by Mr. Nehru attacking the Union Government and 
Its racial policy, the South African Government had been 
obliged to abandon an attempt to discuss with India and 
Pakistan existing differences on the question of the Ind^ns 
livmg in South Africa. 

The statements by Mr. Nehru to which the South African 
Government took exception were made m the foreign affairs 
debate in the Indian House of the People on March 31 (see 
14187 A), and at a pubhc meetmg m New Dellu, when Mr. 
Nehru said : “ Let the South African Government forget 

about Communism and anti-Commimism and learn some 
decency . . . This fantastic skm policy is very dangerous m the 
present-day world.” 

The breakdown of the proposed talks was announced on 
the same date (April 24) in New Delhi. At the same time the 
Indian and South African Governments released the text of 
messages exchanged between them, and the South African 
Government also released the messages it had exchanged with 
the Government of Pakistan 

The correspondence related to the resolution adopted by the 
ninth session of the U N General Assembly on the status of the 
Indian commumty in South Africa, which suggested (a) that India, 
Pakistan, and South Africa should try to solve this matter by direct 
negotiation , (6) that they should designate a Government agency 
or person to facihtate contacts between them and assist them m 
settling the dispute , and (c) that if no agreement had been reached 
on this suggestion within six months, the U N Secretary- General 
should designate a person for the above purposes (see page 13998). 

Following the U N resolution, the South African Government 
informed the Governments of India and Pakistan on Deo. 17, 1954, 
that while it domed the right of any other Government to concern 
itself with the question of the Indians in South Africa, it remamod 
willing — as in the past — to discuss the matter with India and 
Palcistan outside the United Nations “ on the clear understanding 
that such a discussion will not a, fleet South Africa’s legal position,” 
since South Africa regarded the question as one of solely domestic 
concern and outside the purview of the U N. Organization 

The Government of India, replying on Jan 14, 1955, said that it 
had always been ready to discuss this problem “ m a spirit of oo-opoia- 
tion and friondlmeas,” and agreed to the proposed discussions 
" without prejudice to the stand taken by either Government on 
the question of domestic jurisdiction ” At the same time it reiterated 
its view that the problem was not one of purely domestic concern 
to South Africa, and that it also concerned India The Paldstanl 
Government replied to South Africa in similar terms 

The South African Government, on Feb. 4, contested the Indian 
stand on the question of domestic jurisdiction, and stated that, if 
India insisted on it, the South African Government would be unable 
to participate in the discussions To this, India replied on Fob 26 
that if the South African Government insisted on its attitude, India 
could only conclude that it wa-s “ not serious about holding any 
discussion ” 

On April 7 the South African Government told the Government of 
India that after its (the South African) reply to the latest Indian 
Note had been drafted, its attention had been di’awn to Mr. 
Nehru’s speochos m wliich ho had condemned racialism m South 
Africa ; the South African Government therefore asked for an 
official confirmation of those doclaiations This was given by the 
Indian Government on April 11, whereupon the South African 
Government replied on April 21 that, from what had admittedly boon 
said by Mr. Nehru, it concluded that the Government of India 
was “ doliboratoly attempting to wreck the proposed discussions 
initiated by South Africa ” and that, in the circumstances, it was 
regretfully obliged to abandon the attempt to discuss the difler- 
enoes in an amicable spirit ” 

The South African Government accordingly informed the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan on April 24 that it could not proceed 
with the proposed discussions. The communication to Pakistan 
stated that India boro solo responsibility for the breakdown of the 
talks 

On April 18 the South African Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, 
replied to Mr. Nehru’s attacks on South Africa’s apartheid 
policy, and m turn strongly denounced the Indian Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Strydom said that Mr. Nohru had used language of the 
greatest hostility against South Africa,” but that in his [Mr. 
Strydom'sl view Mr. Nehru’s attack was only ” a small part of his 
eventual aims.” He aUogod that South Africa was ” only one stage 
of Mr. Nehru’s ambitions ” , that Mr. Neluru’s objective was ” to 
drive all ISJuropoans out of Asia and also out of Africa ” ; and that 
he [Mr Nehrul regarded Africa as an area for the disposal of India’s 
surplus population. 

The White race in Southern Africa (Mr. Strydom continued) would 
have to act to protect its ffiuropean civilization and make its mainten- 
ance in Africa possible. South Africa alone in isolation could not 


maintain White civilization, and if the White man was to remain 
m Africa it could only be as the result of co-operation with other 
African States We must have the greatest understanding and 
co-operation between the different White communities m Southern 
Africa,” IVIr. Strydom went on, “ and that is what we are workmg 
for , that IS part of our Africa pohey. At the moment there is not 
always the same pomt of view on these matters, but we are trying 
our best to maintain contact with the different European peoples m 
Africa If war were to break out between East and West, or between 
Western countries and Communist coimtries, it is obvious that the 
Mediterranean would immediately be closed All ships would have to 
travel round the Cape, and South Africa would find herself involved 
in the maelstrom whether we wished it or not. For this reason it is 
obvious that in matters of this kmd we must always maintam the 
closest co-operation ” 

jMt. Strydom concluded The idea of a partnership between 
Europeans and non-Europeans is a mirage Today the White man 
IS the developed race with all the power in his hands, hut if the 
non-Europeans develop — and they will develop, however long it 
takes — it is obvious that the day must come when the millions of 
non-Enropeans will be the dommant race They will take the place 
of the White man m the partnership Therefore I say with emphasis 
that the onlv hope for the White man to mamtam himself, while 
at the same time assm*mg fairness to the non-Europeans, hes in the 
policy of separate development It is in that direction that we 
in South Africa are going, and it is this policy which we should urge 
on neighbouring countries lu Africa ” 

Replying on April 26 to the South African Government’s 
latest message, the Government of India rejected any responsi- 
bility for the failure of the attempt to start discussions. The 
reply pointed out that India had “ openly and persistently ” 
criticized the treatment of non-Europeans in the Union for 
many years, and said that as the South African Government 
had not halted its “ oppressive measures ” pending the 
proposed talks it was “ unreasonable ” to expect the Govern- 
ment of India to refrain from criticism of these measures during 
the interim period. It added “ The Government of India can 
therefore come to the only conclusion possible, namely, that 
South Africa does not wish to co-operate in the implementation 
of the U.N resolution.” — (Cape Times - State Information 
Dept., Pretoria - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. U.N. Resolution, 13993 A ; Mr. Nehru’s Speech, 
14187 A ; Indo-South African Relations, 13656 B.) 

B. JAPAN. — • Settlement of Japanese War Debt to 
Siam. - Reparations Agreement with Burma in Force- 

It was announced m Tokio on April 0 that agreement had 
been reached with the Siamese Foreign Minister, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, on Siamese claims against Japan in connexion 
with the issue of yen military scrip to the Japanese occupation 
forces in Siam during the Second World War. 

Under orders of tho Japanese occupation nuthoritios, the yen 
military scrip had had to be exchanged for the Siamese baht on a 
ono-for-one basis, and at tho end of the war the Siamese Government 
was thus loft with largo amounts of yon scrip which became worthless 
after Japan’s surrender Moreover, even a onc-for-one repayment by 
Japan would not have fully compensated Siam because the yen 
itself had since been greatly devalued in relation to the baht, which 
now has an exchange rate of 20 to the dollar as compared with 360 
yen to the doUar. Siam accordingly claimed $375,000,000 (U S ) 
as compensation from Japan 

Under the agreement Siam accepted $41,666,666 in final 
settlement of her claim. Of this amount, Japan agreed to pay 
the equivalent of $15,000,000 m £ sterling over a five-year 
period, and to supply Siam with capital goods, services, and 
credits up to 9,600,000,000 yen, or about $26,666,666. 

The settlement with Siam represented the second important 
step in Japan’s adjustment of her relations with countries 
occupied by her during the war, following her recent reparations 
agreement with Burma which came into force on April 16, 
simultaneously with the Burmese- Japanese peace treaty. 

(New York Times - Burmese Government Information Depart- 
ment, Rangoon) (Prev. rep. 142x2 E ; 13921 A.) 

C. SCOTLAND. — Local Elections. 

Municipal elections (in which one-third of the councils came 
up for re-election) took place on May 3 in 98 Scottish cities 
and burglis, the Labour Party suffering a net loss of 13 seats. 
Labour retained control in Glasgow (where there were five 
Progressive gains), Aberdeen, and Dundee, whilst the Moderates 
retamed control in Edinburgh, where there was one Labour 
gam. 

Scottish county council elections took place on May 12 
with no changes in political control. T./abour retained control 
in Midlothian, LanarksShire, Ayrshire, Fife, West Lothian, and 
Stirlmgshire, and anti-Labour parties (Moderates or Pro- 
gressives) in the other Scottish counties. 

(The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (Prev. rep. 14208 A ; I 3<»99 A.) 
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A. OBITUARY. — Professor Albert Einstein. 

Professor Albert Einstein, the greatest scientist of modern 
times and the originator of the ‘‘ special ” and “ geneial ” 
theories of relativity, died on April 18 at Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A, He was 76 years of age 

Albert Einstein, of German- Jewish parentage, was born at Uhn 
(Wnrttemberg) on March 14, 1879, the son of a small manufacturer 
of electrical equipment Attracted from an early age to scientific 
studies, and m particular to theoretical physics, he studied at the 
Swiss Federal Polytechnic at Zurich, became a Swiss citizen in 1901, 
and in the following year obtamed a post as technical assistant in 
the Swiss Patent Office m Berne In 1905, when only 26 years of 
age, he became famous m scientific circles thronghout the world with 
the publication of his Special Theory of Belatmty In this theory 
Einstein showed that a proportional relationship existed between 
matter and energy, and that one was convertible into the other 
under certam conditions The mass-energy equation subsequently 
became the basic law of atomic transformation and is of daily 
apphcation in the field of nuclear physics ; eg, the working of 
synchrotrons and other ‘‘ atom-smashing machines depends directly 
on its use In addition to the Special Theory of Rclatmty, Einstoin 
pnbhshed in the same year (1905) important speculations which 
were subsequently to exercise a decisive influence on tho modern 
quantum theory of hght 

Einstem became a lecturer in tho University of Borne m 1908, 
and from 1909 to 1913 held professorships m tho UmyorsitioH of 
Prague and Zurich. In the latter year ho was appomtod Director of 
the BZaiscr Wilhelm Institute of Research Physics in Berlin, Professor 
of Physics in the University of Berlin, and a mombor of tho Royal 
Prussian Academy of Science, posts which ho continued to Jiold 
until 1933 In 1916 he published his General Theory of Relativity, 
a vast and complex theory, expressed in complicated mathomaticaxl 
formulae, dealing with such cosmological problems as gravitation, 
the natiue of light, and the relationship between space and tinio 
These theories led to such new cosmological conceptions as tho 
** bending ” of light, the “ curvature ** of space, and the “ expansion 
of the universe The divergencies between tho planetary thoorioB 
based on Emstem’s equations and those based on tho claHSlcul 
theory of Newton are all extremely small, but in ono case — tho slow 
changes in the orbit of Mercury — Einstein’s theory provided an 
explanation which had never been foimd by Newtonian principles. 
In 1919 Einstein’s conception of tho bonding ” of light rays from 
distant stars was verified by the work of British astronomical 
expeditions. 

Strongly anti-mllitanst, and for tho greater part of his life a 
convinced pacifist, Emstem refused during tho First World War to 
sign a manifesto in which 92 of Germany’s leading scholars and 
intellectuals expressed their support for tho policy and war aims of 
the Imperial German Govommont. During tho lntor-wa,r years ho 
travelled and lectured extensively in Europe, America,, and the Fa,r 
East ; was awarded tho Nobel Prize for Physics in 1022 ; a, ml was 
honoured by many learned sooioties (incJucling tho Royal Society in 
London, which awarded Einstein its Copley Modal in 1025) and 
universities, including Oxford A supporter of Zionism a, ml of the 
concept of the Jewish National Tlomo, ho tiollabora,tod with Dr. 
Welzmann (subsequently the first President of Isracd) in establishing 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 

After the Nazis came to power in Germany in 1033, Einstoin was 
dismissed from his academic posts in common with all other Jewish 
scholars and scientists His property was oonflsoatotl and his soioniifie 
worlds wore burned in tho notorious book -burning ” campaign 
organized by Goebbels' Propaganda Ministry. Ho lived for a few 
months in Belgium and Britain before going at tho end of 1933 to 
the U.S A., where he had boon invited to take up a profossorshlp at 
the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton University. In 1940 
he became a naturalized American citizen. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, advances in nuclear 
physios had already made the atomic bomb a theoretical possibility. 
In a letter to President Roosevelt in 1939, Professor liJin stein and a 
number of eminent American physicists drew attention to this fact, 
gave a warning that Germany was believed to bo carrying out 
experiments along these lines, and laid stress on tho consequences for 
the world if Nazi Germany should suooood in porfooting an atomic 
weapon before the United States. These representations, among other 
considerations, led to the subsequent establishment of the secret 
atomic bomb project by the U.S. Government and to tho eventual 
production of an atomic bomb as a restdt of the sncoosaful fission 
of the uranium atom — a discovery to which Einstein’s mass-energy 
equation of 1905 pointed the way. Modifying his pacifist convictions 
after the outbreak of war, Einstein worked during the war years 
as staff member extraordinary ” of the U.S, Navy’s Ordnance 
Bureau, carrying out research work on explosives. 

After the war Einstein returned to the Institute of Advanced 
Studies at Prlnoeton and was a member of Its staff until his death. 
Strongly opposed to the post-war atom-bomb experiments at Bikini, 
he headed in 1947 an Emergency Committee of American Scientists 
(see 8345 A) which aimed at enlightening public opinion on the 
Implications and dangers of atomio warfare, and which urged the 
international control of atomic energy and the abolition of atomic 
and all other forms of warfare. In 1952 he doollned an Invliaiion to 
become the second President of Israel following the death of President 
Welzmann (see 12665 A). 

In 1949 Einstein published a Unified Field Theory, based on 
intricate mathematical equations, which attempted to explain the 
relationships of all physical laws, and in particular to find a mathe- 


matical link between gravitational effects on tho ono hand and those 
of electricity and magnetism on tho other This theory still romams 
to be proved or disproved by experiment. In addition to his scientific 
works, Einstein was tho author of books and essays on philosophy 
and on problems of the modern world Throughout his life ho was 
prominently identified with many humanitarian causes, particularly 
on behalf of refugees from Nazi porseention He was twice married, 
first to a Serbian lady by whom ho had two sons, tho marriage being 
dissolved, and sceondlv to his cousin, bllsa, Einstein, who died in 
1938 and by whom he liad two daughters. 

The following tribute to the late l^ro lessor Einstein was 
issued from the White House in Washington on Apiil 18 by 
President Eisenliowei 

For 22 years the U 8.A had been tho freely chosen home of 
Albert Emstem Foi 15 years In'! had boon a citizen of tho United 
States Anicrieans wel(‘-oinGd him here Americans were proud, too, 
that ho sought and found hero a climaio of freedom in Jus siNireh for 
knowledge and truth No other man contributed so much to tixe 
vast expansion of 2()1ih -century knowledge. Yet no man was more 
modest. . To all wlio live in this nuclear age, Albert Einstein 
exemplified tho mighty ereative ability of tho iiulividiial in a free 
society ” 

Similar IribiiLes to the life and work of Albert hlinstcm 
were paid in many eounlries. In Britain, a broadc*ast i,ribnte 
was paid by Bertrand Bussell, the eminent philosopher ; Lord 
Adrian, () M., Ibesidenl of the Royal Society, described 
Kinslem as ‘''one of the great men of onr lime” and “for 
many yo<irK the leading figure in the \eorId of science ” ; Sir 
John ('oekeroft said that tlie sidentilic world had lost one of its 
greatest personalities ; and Sir William I^emiey deidared that 
Einstein could be (‘oinparcal “ with our own Sir Isaac* Newton.” 

Xt was announced in r..ondon on Ma,y 14 that a 28«niiIC"Wi<le 
crater on the moon would he named Uie Einstein (Vat<‘r in 
honour of the fanions pliysieist. 'The suggestion tliat one of 
the hiuar (mitm's should be naitu*(l after Einstein bad b<‘en 
made by the U.S Naval Oliservatory in Washington, which 
had asked Dr, il. P<T(‘y Wilkms, dir<‘(*t<>r of the lainnr Section 
of the British Astronomical Association, to choose the <Tater. 
Dr. Wilkins, an authority on sclenograiiliy, had ac(*ordiugly 
chosen a tirgc lunar ciuter situated near the Newton (’rater. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 

Telegraph - Manchester (hiawlian) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Federal Aid to West 
Berlin. « Four-year Reconstruction Flan. 

Following diseuHHions held in West Berlin on April 2(h27 
heUveeu the City Senate and tile “ E<*onomKS (lalnnet ” of tiie 
Federal (Government headed by Dr. Ad<‘nauer, it was aunoun<*e(l 
that agreement ha<l been reached on Federal aid for a four- 
year recons triKition plan for West Berlin covering lh<* years 

Tho progcannno provliled for an expenditure of 1,(500, (MM), 000 
DM (.8133,000,000) out of E.R.R. eouiiterpart funds ami from other 
Federal sourees. It luivIsagiHl the cu’<m,ti<m of 100,000 new Jobs to 
relieve unemployment (at preaent totalling 175,000), the imlldlng 
of 75,000 low-rent dwellings, mimsures for the priwervat.ion of i^xistlng 
housing, inereastHl investanent in berUn’s iudustrii^s, and th(^ <l<weloi>- 
inent of the city’s eommunhmtions. Tiie (*ommunlqu6 addinl that, the 
Federal Government and tlu^ West Biu’lin Hiumt.e <le(.erinln<Hl 
to further and develop th(» city’s (uilturnl lifti ** to enalihi It t.o 
fulfil Its task of iireserying mid stnuiglhenlng the fiplrltual unity of 
tho (Sorman people and to maintain Its <niltural eommnnity wlt.h the 
other free peoples ” For lids purpose it Jia.d been deiddoil to develop 
West Berlin’s seientifie, artistic, and edmaitlonal Institutions wit.h tiie 
help of tho Federal Goveniinent. 

Dr. Sulir, tho Uhief Burgomastm*, statiul aft(u* tlu^ meeting (whhdi 
wa.H the first formal soHslon of luemliorH of tiie Ft^deral <Jov<u*nm(mt 
to be hold in West Biudln) that the city contlnui^d to lumnomle aid 
hoeauso anemployinmit was four Ihm^s as Jdgh as in Westium (huunany 
and productivity only half as high. Among its <mltura1 ihhhIh were 
tho restoration of its Opera House and the building of an assemiily 
hall. 

The financing of the four-year plan will he tulditioiinl to 
the normal economic aid given to Berlin by tlie Federal (Govern- 
ment, which lias averaged nhout (506, ()()(), 000 DM. mmuidly 
and is olassilled as a defence ciiarge. 

In the Paris agreements the Federal (foverninent hud 
reiterated the undertaking, given at the time of the signing 
of the Bonn conventions, in which lb promised, iiUer a/i«, to 
aid the city in economic reconstruction and in the achievement 
of a balanced budget ; to provide essential supplies and raw 
materials ; to take all measures to maintain and improvi* 
Berlin’s communications with the Federal Eepublic ; anti to 
help bhe city in meeting the exceptional burdens arising out 
of the inllux of refugees from Fhistern (Germany. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) 

(Prev. rep. Federal Aid, A, page i U.S. Aid 

for Berlm, 139x4 B*) 
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A. PAKISTAN - AFGHANISTAN. — Afghan Protests 
against Incorporation of Pathan Areas in West Pakistan. - 
Demand for Free ‘‘ Pakhtoonistan.” - Attacks on Pakistani 
Embassy in Kabul and Afghan Consulate at Peshawar. - 
Closing of Pakistani Consulates in Afghanistan. * State 
of Emergency proclaimed by Afghan Government. - 
Acceptance of Egyptian, Saudi Arabian, Iraqi and 
Turkish Mediation Offers in Afghan-Pakistani Dispute. 

The Prime Mimster of Afghanistan (Sardar Mohammed Daud 
Khan), in a broadcast on March 29, protested agamst the 
Pakistani Government’s proposal to incorporate the Pathan 
areas of the tribal territory and the North-West Frontier 
Province m the Provmce of est Pakistan, and gave a -warnmg 
that such a step would lead to grave consequences.” A 
formal Note protestmg against the proposed merger of tenitory 
of “ occupied and free Pakhtoomstan ” in the new Pio\unce 
was presented m Karacln on IMarch 30 by the Afghan Mmister 
in Karachi, Sardar Rafiq, but was rejected by the Pakistani 
Government on the giound that the unification of West 
Pakistan was a purely internal matter. 

Large-scale demonstrations against the Pakistani Govern- 
ment’s policy and m favour of the formation of an independent 
Pathan State (variously leferred to as Pakhtoomstan,” 

“ Pathanistan,” and “ Pushtum&tan ”) occurred in Kabul on 
March 30, durmg which a ciowd — largely composed of students 
— attacked the Pakistani Embassy, According to Kabul radio, 
the police intervened when the demonstrators tried to tear 
down the Pakistani flag, and fighting ensued in which 12 
policemen and 35 demonstrators were injured, 20 of the latter 
being arrested , the Government subsequently banned all 
demons tiations and ordered the police to shoot at sight to 
maintain order. Pakistani official sources, on the other hand, 
alleged that the Embassy had been stoned for three hours 
without the police making any attempt to intervene , that the 
police had helped to pull down and tear up the Pakistani flag , 
that the rioters had broken into the Embassy and the 
Ambassador’s residence, injured four members of the staif, 
wrecked office equipment and furniture, and looted property ; 
and that the houses of two members of the Embassy stall had 
also been attacked and one of them ransacked. On March 31 
the Pakistani Consulate at Kandahar was stoned by Afghan 
demonstrators, whilst on April 1 the Consulate at Jalalabad 
was attacked and two membeis of the stall injured. 

The riots led to widespread protest demons tiations through- 
out Pakistan, during one of which the Afghan Consulate at 
Peshawar was attacked on April 1. The Aighan Embassy m 
Karachi alleged that demonstrators had been responsible for 
tearing down and burning the Afghan flag, burning official 
documents in the street, ahd carrying off large sums of money, 
hut the Pakistani Government claimed that the police had 
prevented the demonstrators from approaching the Consulate, 
and that the raid had been the work of “ 12 Afghan nationals,” 
all of whom had been arrested. 

In a broadcast on April 1 , the Pakistani Prime Minister (Mr. 
Mohammed All) declared that “ the ruling junta m Afghanistan 
talks ot the ‘ Pakhtoomstan ’ stunt m order to divert tiie Afghan 
people’s attention from the autocratic nature of their own 
regime,” and emphasized that Pakistan would “ tolerate no 
inlerference by any country whatsoever m her domestic 
affairs.” He added : “ We shall not rest content until an 
amende honorable is made for the sacrilege committed agamst our 
national flag, and proper restitution made for the insult and 
damage caused to our lionour and prestige.” 

Mr. Mohammed Ah rejected on April 1 an apology for the 
Kabul incident tendered by Die Afghan Government, and 
demanded that the Pakistani flag should be hoisted and saliiled 
at a mihtary parade in Kabul. Notes of protest agamst the 
attacks on their respective Consulates were exchanged by the 
Pakistani and Afghan Governments on April 4, tJic Afghan 
protest, however, bemg rejected as “ unwarranted ” by the 
Pakistani Government on the ground that the Afghan charges 
had, on investigation, been I'oimd ‘‘ imaginary, baseless and 
false.” l^rotests against the attack on the Pakistani Embassy 
in Kabul, as a serious violation of diplomatic privilege, were 
also handed to the Afghan Government on April 4 by the 
British, U.S., and Turkish Governments, and on April 0 by the 
Turkish Ambassador, acting as doyen of the Diplomatic Corps 
in Kabul* 

On April 12 the l^akistani Government rejected the Afghan 
reply to its protests as inadequate and unsatisfactory, and 
called on the Afghan Government to furnisli the assurances 
and explanations requested. A second Note of the same date 
stated that Afghan tradesmen had been forbidden to serve 
members of the Pakisiam Embassy staff, and that the Afghan 


Government had refused to renew the visas and hcences of 
Pakistani tradesmen in Kabul, and demanded the immediate 
removal of these restrictions. In view of the disturbed 
conditions ” m Afghanistan, the Pakistani Government 
subsequently ordered the evacuation of the families of its 
diplomatic personnel ; offered evacuation facilities to all 
Pakistam nationals vrho wished to leave the country ; and 
announced its decision to close down its Consulate at Jalalabad. 

The Afghan Government informed the Pakistam Government 
on April 29 of its willmgness to offer an unqualified apology for 
the attacks on Pakistam diplomatic missions, to pay compensa- 
tion for property looted or damaged, and to make amends for 
the insult offered to the Pakistani flag, on condition that 
similar amends were made for the insult offered to the Afghan 
flag at Peshawar. This offer was rejected by Pakistan, and 
Mr. Mohammed All announced m a broadcast on May 1 that 
because of the imsatisfactory ” Afghan reply, his Government 
had decided to close down both the Jalalabad and Kandahar 
Consulates, to demand the closmg of all Afghan Coi^ulates and 
trade agencies in Pakistan, and to expel their staffs from tlie 
country. 

Following the delivery of a Pakistam ultimatum calling on 
Afghanistan to make “ adequate amends ” by May 15 or “ face 
the consequences,” the Afghan Government proclaimed a state 
of emergency on May 4 and ordered all men between 25 and 
32 who had performed military service to report within 48 hours; 
after registration, however, they were allowed to return home 
to await further orders. It was also announced m Kabul that 
the Afghan Minister m Karachi was being recalled. 

In a statement on May 11 after retnrmng from a tour of the North- 
West Frontier areas, the Pakistam Minister for States and Frontier 
Redons (Major-General Mirza) accused the Aighan Government of 
sabre-ratthng/’ and declared “ We regard the Afghan Govern- 
ment’s claim to sponsor the * Pakhtoomstan ’ stnnt as an interference 
m Pakistan’s internal affairs, and we shall fight for the mamtenanc© 
of the Durand Line as our national boundary with Afghamstan There 
can be no compromise on this issue ” Referring to the Afghan 
moJnhzation measures, he said “ Mobihzation is generally a prelude 
to war Are the rulers of Afghanistan so mad as to oontemplete an 
attack on us ? I say with all the emphasis at my command that 
Pakistan desires nothing imt a happy, prosperous and strong 
Afghanistan have no desire to shoot at our Afghan brothers, 

and it will be an xmhappy day for us if we are compelled in self-defence 
to draw our sword.” 

Sardar Mohammed Band Khan, in an interview with the Sunday 
Tunes coircspondcnt in Kabul pnbhshed on May 8, maintained that 
Palastan’s refusal to negotiate on the subject of ” Pakhtoomstan ” 
lay at the heart of the disagreements between the two countries, 
and stated that liis Govornmont would nevertholosa ” continue to 
suiiport the lawful claims of the Pathans.” Questioned as to the 
possible economic results of the closing of the Pakistani frontier, he 
observed “If we are in a room with only one outlet, and that 
outlet IS closed, wo will have to make ourselves another outlet by 
brealang a window ” (i e Afghamstan would seek closer economic 
relations with the Sonot Union) 

Mediation offers by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Turkey, 
designed to help alleviate the acute tension between Pakistan 
and Afghamstan, were accepted between May 12 and 14 by the 
Pakistani Government. In accepting these offers, however, 
the Pakistani Government made the reservation that the use 
of those countries’ good offices m finding "‘an honourable 
settlement acceptable to both sides ” would relate only to the 
incidents m Alghamslan, which had resulted in “flagrant 
violation of the diplomatic immunities of Pakistam missions 
and insult and indignity to the Pakistan flag,” and that Pakistan 
would not agree to the discussion of “ any issues affecting her 
sovereignty or territorial integrity.” The Iraqi and Saudi 
Arabian mediation oilers were also accepted by Afghamstan, 
and Prince Sand bm-Abdur Rahman, an uncle of the King 
•of Saudi Arabia, arrived in Kabul on May 14 for talks with 
King 55ahir Shah, Sardar Mohammed Daud ILiian, and Shah 
Malimud Khan (a former Prime Mimster and uncle of the King 
of Afghanistan) On May 10 Frmce Saud bm-Abdur Rahman 
flew to Karachi, where he saw Mr. Ghulam Mohammad (the 
Governor-General of Pakistan), Mr. Moliammad Ah (the 
Finance Minister), and Dr. Khan Saheh (the Communications 
Mmister). Tlie Iraqi Government announced on May 15 that it 
had appointed as mediators Abdul Qadir Gailam, its Minister 
in Karachi, and Ibraliim al-Rawi, its Minister in Kabul. 

A Commonwealth Relations Office spokesman stated in 
London on May 5 that, m the British Government’s view, the 
tribal territory was part of Pakistan ; tliat the Durand Line, 
winch was agreed upon as the boundary between Afghamstan 
and British India in 1892, formed the boundary between 
Afghamstan and Pakistan , and that Pakistan had inherited 
the areas which were under British administration before 1947. 
(Palustam High Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Sunday 
Times) (Prev. rep. 14039 3D ; “ Pakhtoonistan,” 11077 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increases in National 
Insurance Benefits and War Pensions. - The National 
Insurance Act. - Reports of Government Actuary and of 
Phillips Committee. 

Increases m pensions and national insurance benefits came 
into effect between Feb. 15 and May 19. The increases, aimed 
at raising basic rates by at least 50 per cent above those 
prevailing m 1946, had been announced m the House of 
Commons by Mr. Osbeit Peake, the Minister ol Pensions and 
National Insurance, on Dec. 1, 1954, when he estimated the 
cost of the mcreases m national insurance benclits at about 
£120,000,000 in a full year, including £80,000,000 lor higher 
retirement pensions Contribution rates in respect of employed 
persons, Mr. Peake stated, would be raised by 2s. weekly, of 
which Is. would be payable by the employer and Is. by the 
employee. Taking into account these higher contributions, 
the net annual cost to the Exchequer would be about £25,000,000 
initially, but would increase lapidly thercaftei. The mci cases 
in war pensions would cost about £15,000,000 m a full year. 
Details were as follows : 


National Insurance Benefits. 


Now Weekly Old 


Hates 


Hates 


408. Od 
66b Od 
40s. Od. 


32h. ()d 
548. Od 
3^8 Cd 


<1) Hetirement pensions, unemployment and 
sickness henoiits (single person) 

(standard rates) (mamod oouiilo) 

Widows" pensions . 

Dependent child allowance (mclnding 
family allowance, where iiayablo) 

Widows’ allowances (first 13 weeks of widowhood) wore raised to 
55s. Od., and allowances (where payable) for adult depondanie to 
25s Od. Maternity and Home Confinoinont grants were raised to 
£10 and £4 respectively. Maternity allowance was incroasod to 
40s. Od. and Guardian’s allowance to 18s. Od 


lls 6d. IOh. Cd 


(2) Industrial Imury Benefit and 100 per cent 
Disablement Benefit : 

(a) Pensions (single person) C7 h Gd 558. Od. 

(married couple) . 92 h Cd 70 h. Cd 

(d) Widows’ pensions . . 45a. Od 37 k Od. 

Widows’ allowances, dependent cduld allowances, and allowauces 
to adult dependants were increased to the same level as N L Bouollts. 


National Assistance. 

Scale rate for Mamed Couples 
Scale rate for Single Persons 
War Pensions. 

100 per cent Disahlomont l^oiiHions 
Pensions for War Widows with Children 
and War Widows over 40 


G3s. 

Od. 

59s. 

Od. 

37h. 

Od. 

358. 

Od. 

67s 

Cd 

55s. 

Od. 

52s. 

Gd. 

42s. 

Od. 


In addition (Mr. I’eake explained) there would be IncreaHCH in the 
special allowances paid to soriouKly dlHabhul nuni ; proportionate 
increases in smaller disablement aHHc^HsmcntH ; arid an imunniHo in 
the constant attcndnm’O ” allowanec from 258 to 30 h, weekly, or 
from 50s to COs. weekly in more HcriouH <*-aseH. Mon whose war 
disabilities prevented them from working would have tlufir unem- 
ployment supplements increaHOd from 35s to 45 h, w<H)kly, ami, with 
their 100 per cent disablement pemHions, would tlioreforc^ receive at 
least £5 12s Od. weekly lUKUnd of £4. lOs. as liitJierto. After 
announcing that there would uIho be Incroasi^K in the rates for war 
widows’ children and for orphans, Mr Peake Ktated that tiio ohangijs 
in war pension rates would not rocmlre IcgiHlation to bring them into 
operation, and would come into effect in February, 1955. 

Boviewmg the rates and amounts of bouofit, tho Minlstor stated 
that the increases in prh'os sinoo 194C would Huggost buTeawis in 
pension rates of about 5 h for single perHons and Cs. Cd. for marri(Hl 
couples, bringing thoHO ratoH up to 37s Gd and GOh. Cd However, 
as there was no scientific wa.y of deciding what bouofit rates it would 
bo appropriate to provide under an lnHuran(H> Hoiienni, tho Hcloction of 
rates must in the lawt resort be a mutter of judgment. In tho clreum- 
atonoos, ho had come to tiio conclusion that all benefit rates should 
be increased in approximately tho same proportion and ought to 
provide some margin over tho amountH strictly required to maintain 
the 1946 standard. 


The National Insurance Bill, giving effect to the above- 
mentioned increases m National Insurance benefits, was giver 
an unopposed second reading by the House of Commons or 
Dec. 9, 1954. 

Mr. Peake, moving the second reading, explained iliat the Oovern- 
ment had delayed bringing forward tliolr proposals until tho House 
had had an opportunity of considering the reports of the Govemmoni 
Actuary and the Phillips Committoo (see below), whose work formet 
pwt of a wider non-statutory review of the National Insurance scheme 
which was now proceeding. 

rather qualified recommendation ” of the 
Phillips ConmUtteo that the pension ages should bo raised, Mr. l^eakt 
jounced that the Government had not accepted tills proposal 
He explained that after close study of tho matter (which had firsi 
been ratoed by Mr, Gaitskoll, then Chancellor of tlie Exche(iuei^*te 

become more and more sceptioal 
about any saving to the fund, or gain to the economy, which mighi 
result. Indeed ho was “pretty eonfldont ” that increased 
ioT slotoess ^d unemployment benefit by elderly people wo^d 

advantage^ claimed fox 
such a step. Bet no whispering campaign begin that it is the seorS 


intention of the Government to raise the ago,” ho added “ Such a 
campaign would only cause needloHs alarm and (‘V(‘ntually rebound 
on the heads of those who started it ” 

Turning to the x>ension8 propoH.ils in detail, Mr Pea,ko oxxfiumod 
that m fixing new rates of benefit the (Jovernmciit had taken tlio 
1946 level, added 50 per cent, and rounded the figure olT in an ut)ward 
direction , tho iiKuvascs thiiH arrived at (uiinpared v itb a rih(^ of 
only 44 per cent in tho cost of living figure nineo 191 G Hy contnust, 
when tho Labour Govormnent loft otfiee in 1951, btMU'fitH, with one 
single exception, reniairied the Kamo as in 1916, although tlu' (‘ost of 
living index had already risen by 33 per emit Diifeuding t.lie proposed 
increases in contribution rates, he Ktressed that “ no r(‘Hi)<mHible 
person ” advocated tho abolition of the contributory principle, and 
that that xirinciplo had been endorHcd by tlio Ijabour Party and 
the T.U 0 as well as by the PlullipH Conmuttee Tho Bill would 
increaso tho Mxelmciuor Huppleuumt to tho oidinaiy contribution 
from Is 6d- to Is IGd., or hy a, higluT propoiUonati^ amount than 
tho increases payable l)y omployerH and W"orke>rH, Jn (liis comi<'i\ion, 
Mr. Hoako reeallcd that when tlio Labour (}o\ernm<mt InlvodmsHl 
thoir National luHiiranee Bill in 1J)51 (hi'o HaH.'i A), tlieir onginal 
proposal to rt'diuio tlu^ Lx<*lu‘(iuer grant from om^-tlftii of tlm 
total contribution to one-Hixt<HMi(b, but in vunv of strong parba,- 
montary protests tho existing rati^ of on(»-Hov('nth had ilam boon 
adopted as a compromise 

Mr Peake concluded by giving the following figures to show how 
contributois would bo alfiHsted i>y the lU'oposed eimngi^s * 

(1) Benefit rates would b<i 22-23 per e('ut above tlu^ pn^semt rat<w 
and 54 per cent above those for 1946, l)Ut. (‘outrllmt-ion rains would 
he only 17 per cent ahovo pr<^H<*nt rates and 33 piu* (mmB, abovr^ 15)4 6 

(2) XJndor tho Bill, contrlhuilouH would repK'smit (mly 3.2 per <*<mt of 
tho average workiT’s pay paek(d, compareil with 3.9 p(*r<uui{. in 1946. 

(3) Tho capital value of pimslons under Uu‘ Bill would lx* as follows : 
single man at 05, £1,050 ; marrhul man at 65, £2,150; woman 
aged Cl), £1,450. 

(1) Tlie most tiiat anyone, (*v(*p together with his (‘tn plover’s 
contribution, <*ould liav<^ paid into th(^ fund ttxlay wj»s £140. In 
20 years’ time the most tJuit anyone could have paid Ini.o tla^ fund 
would bo £700. 

Those figures, ho <‘lahned, showtul ” what a fin<* liargain ” national 
Insuranee still was, and lie did not Ixdlin'o that eonirilmtors wotild 
object to paying the extra Is. Imposeil on both sltlcw by iht^ UilL 
Tho British piwple romalnod dis'ply attaeluMl to a system whleli 
provided benefits as of right, ratiau* than gifts and grants HuhJ(M‘t to 
a nuwiH tost, Wltl) the mnv benefits providetl for In t.he UIH, witli 
growing nuinlx^rs earning higher penshms l>y def<*rring tladr r<dirt»- 
nicmt, and with tho growth of oceupaUoaul Insuraiu e sehenu^H, the 
country could look forward to a sHnuly, progriwsivt^ <Bmluution In 
the miinlxu’s depi'mbmt on National Assistaiu'e subject to a numns test. 


Although the Opi)o.Hitum <Titiciy;cd <'crtmu uHpccU ot the 
Bill, it accepted it m an intcrmi xucaDure," 

0r. Edith SummerakiU (Lab.), who called for a nmre compridaumlve 
Billiu 1956 to <leal with Important structural cljunges in the Natimud 
Insurance Hchmmu <witi<‘Iv.<xl the failure to reston^ the KvclpMjucr 
contribution to its pro* 195 1 level of om* fifth (uldch, nlx^ suhL would 
have enabled the Increitse In worlu'rs’ contrllHittons to he fixini at 
“nearer id. than Is.”). Hlu^ assi^rtod that the md r(*Hult of the 
present proposals would be that “ th<^ vc'ry poonvit In tie* <*omnmnlty 
will fare tho worst,” and uigcd tiu» MinlHbT to «*ut down the six 
months' delay In hnpleintuiting th<H Incnnwt'S. Mr. I><mglan Jay 
contended tiiat tho noruial Htandar<l of living imlex did not apidy 
to old-age pensioticrs, In whose Wiudily hiUs tht^ cost of Lxxl (which 
had risen hy 65 per cent Hlm*e 1946) l>nllvod larger t-lian with nmst 
pooivle. He also eomplalned that tlie Bill wimt Urn far in putflng t.he 
cost on the <‘ont.ributor rather than on tlm Kx<‘he<|ti<*r ; that liy 
raising workers' and employers' conirihuthms far almve the actuarial 
figure, tlio Minister was departing from tim prim*iphw <if the lt»46 
Act ; and tiiat private ptuision Hcbemes, witirlt usually gave better 
benefits than tiie Htate Sidiemo ljut iKUiefitetl only a mlnorltyi were 
nmUKUul Uy roltiiUm from (llro<.t Hixotl.m to tU(. oxloiit 
ill* ounoftUy by ttInioHt »H inuob oh 

tiie Treasury would be contributing under the Bill for the mu<*h larger 
number of lumHionors tmdor tla* National Insuranee Hcinumu 


of the value of money should be built Into the system of Moeial 
socurity, and also thought Unit th*To should he a sisHdal price Index 
for the old ami slek Inumuse tlie narrow range of commodities con- 
suniod by them had risen more than tho general range. Arguing that 
the umverHallty of social seeurity tmmplidely dostroys its inMurmme 
ohariMster. he maintained that the rtwenue for social security shmdd 
bo found in the simploMt, eheapest, and most tH|uitahle way : that 
is, by taxation. Mr. Jam®! GriffiiJhi (a former Laimur MlidsHT at 
National Insuranee) said that the Opposltitin wer<i anxiouH that tho 

11^,1 V‘'T. iHtorlm iiuHwupo, hUouW go 

on the Htaiute Book as soon luj possible, 

(MIitiHtcT <it UPttllU). wlntHiiK up U.« iUa.utH. Hulil 
roaoinilisoa thut thti Hill w<»ul«l not wilvo Xll 
“ tonXod “Sf"* “"“'y HxilU'rw OlWllt to Ut! 

non-party maimur" with a vlow to 
obw^nic u. nioiuiuro ot ugmnnant on futulaitiojital nrlocltilw. 

Xn tm Committee stage (Doc. 13*14) the fellowlnir 
om^dments, among othew, were defeated i (n) i<i drop^he Imnmmd 
injurhiii eontributlonM ; (fy) to provldt/ that 
luorease in oontrlbutlonM whateviir, and that the 
gap between oontrllnitlons and henefitg should lie <d<wed by y ® 

® ««PS«w«'nt to Uw NnUonia 

» W) etwure that employed iniiMiod 
women should reoolv© tho same benefiti m men and woxam. 
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The Bill received a third reading on Dec. 14, and after passing 
through the House of Lords (second reading, Dec. 20) received 
the Royal Assent on Dec. 22, 1954. 

As the increase m old-age pensions led to certain anomalies m the 
case of parents receiving dependants’ war pensions because their 
sons had been killed m the Services, the Government announced on 
May 2 that the basic means standard apphed to snch parents would 
be raised from 50s to 60s where only one parent was hving, and 
from 75s. to 90s, where both were hvmg. LIr Peake explamed that 
parents’ war pensions, designed to replace the contribution which 
it was assumed that the servieeman could have made towards his 
parents’ upkeep if he had survived, had been on a needs basis smce 
1922, and that the basic means standards, which were 40s (one 
parent hving) and 60s (two parents hvmg) m 1946, had been raised 
to 50s. and 75s respectively m 1952. The latest increase would 
affect about 4,000 pensioners , its cost could not be estimated 
accurately, but the 1952 mcrease had coat a httle over £200,000 a year. 

To remove another anomaly, the Fmancial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Henry Brooke) stated on May 5 that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was making arrangements to deal with aU cases 
where the Pensions (Increases) Act (see 13769 B) might operate so 
as to bring about a reduction m pensions slightly greater than the 
improvement m national msurance benefits made by the latest 
National Insurance Act. 

The first quinquennial review by the Government Actuary 
(Sir George Maddox) of the working of the National Insurance 
scheme, referred to by Mr, Peake, was published as a Blue 
Book on Dec. 1, 1954. 

The report estimated that if the National Insurance scheme were 
to contmue m its present form, and assuming that there was no 
material change in the birth, unemployment, and moitahty rates, 
or in the average age of retirement, the annual outlay on the scheme 
would mcrease from £535,000,000 in 1954 to £667,000,000 in 1959, 
£740,000,000 in 1964, £812,000,000 in 1969, and £917,000,000 m 
1979, £665,000,000 of the last-named amount being m respect of 
retirement pensions. On the other hand income from personal and 
employers* contributions would be virtually the same at the end of 
the 25 years, having m the meantmie dropped from £484,000,000 in 
1954 to £473*000,000 m 1959 and risen gradually thereafter to 
£483,000,000 in 1979. As a result, the cost to be borne by the 
Exchequer would rise steadily from £87,000,000 m 1956 to 
£325,000,000 in 1969 and £434,000,000 m 1979. 

The report explained that these figures were based on the assump- 
tions (a) that the number of contributors would not change greatly 
(over the full 25 years the number of women contributors might 
diminish by about 750,000 and the number of men contributors 
increase by about 1,000,000) , (6) that the number of retirement 
pensioners would grow steadily fiom 4,320,000 (1,430,000 men, 
2,890,000 women) in 1954 to 7,590,000 (2,7 40,000 men, 4,850,000 
women) in 1979. Although the population over pensionable age 
would go up by only 40 per cent, the actual number of pensioners 
would increase by nearly 80 per cent, since classes hitherto excluded 
from insurance would quahfy for pension from July 1958. 

Reviewing the working of the sohemo from July 1948 to March 
1954, the Government Actuary stated that outlay had totalled 
£2,491,000,000 and income £3,004,000,000, compared with the 1946 
estimates of £2,725,000,000 and £2,726,000,000 respectively The 
main reason for the difference had been the fact that unemployment 
had averaged only 1 J per cent instead of the 8 1 per cent allowed 
for, resulting in a saving of £456,000,000 on benefits and an addition 
of £212,000,000 to contributions The balance m the National 
Insurance Fund had grown in the same period from £892,500,000 
(£109,000,000 in the Fund itself and £783,000,000 in the reserve) to 
£1,405,000,000, but the rate of mcrease had slowed down considerably 
since the passing of the 1951 National Insurance Act The Blue 
Book explained that not only had the Acts of 1951, 1952, and 1953 
resulted in an mcrease of about £200,000,000 m benefits and a 
reduction of about £120,000,000 m income, but they had also greatly 
increased future liabilities under the sohemo As a result, the present 
excess of Income over expenditure was only a temporary feature 
which would soon change to a deficit , this deficit was likely to 
increase to £190,000,000 by 1964-05 and to £364,000,000 by 1979-80. 

A report by the Government Actuary on the Financial 
Provisions of the National Insurance Bill implementing the 
Government’s pension increases was also published on Dec. 1. 

It stated that the Government’s proposals would add about 
£2,500,000,000 to the capital liability of the Exchequer to the N I 
scheme, about £700,000,000 of this being for persons already paid, 
representing about £160 per pensioner. The capital value of future 
pensions and other benefits would be increased by the proposals to 
about £29,000,000, against which the value of future contributions 
by insured persons and employers would bo raised to £17,000,000,000, 
leaving a net liability on the Exchequer of £12,000,000,000 for 
benefits other than pensions at prosoiit being paid. 

The report of the Phillips Committee on the Economic and 
Financial Problems of the Provision for Old Age, also referred 
to by Mr. Peake, was published on Dec* 3, 1954. This 
committee, composed of actuarial and financial experts under 
the chairmanship of Sir Thomas l^hilhps (formerly Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions), had been appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in July, 1958. Its principal 
recommendation was the raising of the pension ages for men 
from 65 to 06, and for women from 60 Lo 61, after an interval of 
five years. The report is summarized below. 


Stressmg that the present cost of national pensions fell far short 
of the pension rights that would eventually have to he met, the 
report pointed out (a) that the cost of retirement pensions was 
expected to double by 1979 , (b) that, at the existing rates of benefit, 
pension expenditure would rise times as fast as the number of 
elderly persons , and (c) that if the whole of the prospective deficit on 
national msurance fell on the Exchequer, the State would have to 
find not £70,000,000 as at present, but about £430,000,000 In 25 
years’ tune the Exchequer would thus have to bear one-half of the 
total expenditure on national msurance benefits and a still higher 
proportion of the expenditure on retirement pensions alone If the 
tax revenue of the State still stood at the level of five to six per cent 
of the national mcome, at which it had stood at the turn of the 
century, there would be less difiSculty m providing for large additional 
expenditure on the social services. But it was quite another thing 
to heap such expenditures on top of existmg Budget habilities when 
no less than 30 per cent of the national mcome already found its way 
to the Government in taxation. 

After saying that the additional £430,000,000 which would 
ultimately have to he found to meet the deficit in the National 
Insurance Fund, if conditions and benefits remamed as at present, 
represented “ nearly as much m command over real resources as the 
entire national Budget m the years after the Boer War,” the report 
continued To mortgage this sum towards meetmg additional 
pension liabihties would be to hmit severely the scope of any other 
mcrease in Government expenditure that might have to he faced 
m future, or to reduce equally severely the chances of a reduction m 
taxation Yet if the deficit is not met from taxation it will have to 
be borne by the community in some other way ” 

The provision for pensions which it would he possible to make in 
future (the report continued) would depend largely on the nation’s 
ahihty to increase its total production and so add to its total mcome. 
An mcrease m productivity of about per cent annually over the 
next 25 years (as might reasonably be looked for) would be by far 
the most important factor tending to ease the burden of providmg 
for old age ” Admittedly, if the national mcome were to grow from 
£14,000,000,000 annually at present to, say, £20,000,000,000 annually 
by 1979, it would appear possible for the State to meet a pensions 
outlay rismg to £665,000,000 a year as predicted in the Government 
Actuary’s report (see ahove) This, however, was not the real problem 
as pensions were only one item in a large and expanding Budget, and 
as — ^particularly in considering changes of rates — regard must be paid 
to “ the continuous and mounting load which pensions throw on 
the community.” 

The Phillips Committee’s xecommendations were as set out 
below : 

Pension Ages. Legislation should be introduced immediately to 
provide for an increase of one year in the present retirement ages of 
65 (men) and 60 (women) after an interval of at least five years 

The report pomtod out that the present pension ages “ by no 
means represent the limit of working life,” and that many people 
received pensions some time before reaching old age in the physical 
sense If the pension ages could have been raised at once to C8 and 
63 respectively, the consequent reduction m the number of pensioners 
would bring about a net annual saving of perhaps £50,000,000 by 
1979-80, but in order to avoid hardship it would, in fact, be necessary 
to allow an interval of some years before the increase could bo 
brought mto oilect 

Earnings. The existing rule making pensions below 70 (men) and 
65 (women) conditional on retirement should bo retained, but there 
should be no change in the rule allowing pensioners to earn up to £2 
weekly without reduction of pension. 

The report stated that if pensions were paid from the minimum 
pension ages to all persons, whether retired or not, there would be a 
net additional cost to the Fund of £55,000,000 in 1955-56, deohning 
to about £20,000,000 m 1979-80. 

Private Pension Schemes. Tax rchofs should bo granted to 
occupational pension schemes only if these fulfilled conditions which 
suited the national mtoroat 

Tho report pointed out that about 3,000,000 persons were covered 
by superannuation sohomos in the public services, with possibly over 
5,000,000 covered m industry and commerce The committee regarded 
the development of such sohomos as desirable, and did not consider 
that there was any serious nek of funds accumulated in pension 
schemes proving too largo for the economy to absorb They felt, 
however, that private suporainnuation schemes should take account 
of variations m the rate of national pensions to ensure that the 
combined mcome from both sources did not exceed a certain level, 
e.g. two-thirds of the final salary, except in tho case of workers whose 
final wages wore low. 

Tho committee also stressed that “ a fixed age in private pensions 
schoines ought not to bo regarded as the ago at whioli individuals 
must nooeHsarily retire ” ; that tho minimum iigo should not bo lower 
than 65 for men and 69 for women , that any increase in minimum 
ages under tho National Insurance scheme should bo accompanied 
by similar incroasos in the minima prescribed in occupational sohomos ; 
and that tax roliof should not bo granted in future to ponaion schemes 
which permitiod rotiromont bolow 65 (men) and 60 (women). 

After considoring whether there should be any change in the 
present National Insurance system, under which part of tho expendi- 
ture was ooverod by contributions and tho large and increasing 
deficits ” were mot by calls on tho general taxpayer, tho committee 
declared * “ Wo think that tho system under which the payment 
of contributions is one of the conditions of receipt should be retained. 
It provides an important measure of social discipline, since everyone 
is aware that tho higher rates of pensions must be accompanied by 
higher contributions.” 
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The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance (Mr. Marples), stated m a written reply on 
Dec. 9, 1954, that the number of old-age pensioners had 
increased from 3,775,000 at Dec. 31, 1940, to 4,050,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1953 The total amount paid to them, mcludmg 
supplementary pensions and National Assistance, had grown 
from £191,000,000 m 1946 to £390,000,000 m 1953 
(Cmd. Papers 9332 and 9338 - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Ministry of Labour Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 13843 C ; 137^9 

A. UNITEI) KINGDOM. — Government’s Plans for 
Hospital Building in England, Wales and Scotland. 

The Mmister of Health (Mr. Macleod) announced in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 9 the Government’s plans for the 
first programme of new hospital building in England and Wales 
since the war. It was proposed in 1950-57 and 1957-58 to start 
major bmlding projects to a total value of £7,500,000 and 
£10,000,000 respectively, in addition to which £2,000,000 
would be made available in the first year and £4,000,000 m 
the second for plant replacement and re-deployment. There 
would also be £9,000,000 m 1950-57 and £10,000,000 m 1957-58 
for capital expenditure on other works. Mr. Macleod added 
that the actual expenditure m these two years on work financed 
from Exchequer funds was expected to be about £13,000,000 
and £18,000,000 respectively, but that he hoped that a good 
deal of hospital building work would be financed from other 
sources. 

The Minister explained that hospital boards had been asked to 
complete the planmng of a first batch of maDor projects, to a total 
value of £7,000,000. These projects, which would almost certainly 
be among those to be started, mcluded new general hospitals (or the 
first stages of them) at ■Welw 3 na, West Cumberland, Harlow, and 
Swindon , the development of the Glangwili Hospital, Carmarthen , 
a new mental hospital near Wolverhampton, major extensions at 
mental deficiency hospitals in the Newcastle, Sheffield, and Liverpool 
areas and in Wales , new out-patient departments [at the Royal 
Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle, the Leeds General Infiimary, and the 
Lewisham and North Middlesex Hospitals , a new block at St. 
James* Hospital, Balham ; and major extensions to the Peterborough 
Memorial Hospital, Considerable expenditure was also likely to be 
needed durmg the period for remedymg structural defects at the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary 

Many other projects (Mr. Macleod added) would need to be 
considered for mclusion m the light of further discussions with 
hospital boards and of the progress made with the preparation of 
plans. Examples of the projects which it was hoped to start withm 
the next few years were the new Cardiff teaching hospital (which 
would have first priority), the rebuilding of Charmg Cross Hospital 
at Harrow, a new ward block at Guy’s Hospital, new general hospitals 
at Slough, Boston (Lmcs.), Coventry, and Sheffield, and new mental 
hospitals in Lancashire and Yorkshire 

The Under-Secretary of State for Scotland (then Cmdr. 
Galbraith) announced on the same day that the total provision 
for hospital buildmg m Scotland would be increased from 
£1,900,000 in 1955-56 to £2,200,000 m 1956-57 and £2,500,000 
in 1957-58. In 1955-56 a start would be made on a new maternity 
hospital at BellshiU, Lanarkshire, and on the reconstruction of 
a mental hospital in Dundee. Planmng would be put m hand for 
other schemes to start in 1958-59 and succeeding years, 
including the provision of a new teachmg hospital at Dundee. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Atoimc Co-operatioxi Agree- 
ments with China and Soviet-bloc Countries. 

Moscow Radio announced on May I that, m implementation 
of the earlier announcement oHermg other Communist 
countries Soviet aid in atomic research for peaceful purposes, 
agreements to that effect had been signed between the Soviet 
Umon on the one hand and the Chinese People’s Republic, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, and Rumama ou 
the other. The announcement added that similar agreements 
would shortly be concluded with Himgary and Bulgaria 

It was stated that the agreements provided for (1) the completion 
of the necessary preparatory work in 1955-56 and the supply of 
expea±mental atomic piles and accelerators ; (2) the free supply of 
scientifio and technical information required for the installation of 
this machinery, and the loan of Soviet specialists ; (3) the supply 
of sufficient quantities of fllsafie material and radioactive isotopes 
such time as the signatory countries were able to keep them atomic 
piles working without further Soviet aid , (4) the training of nationals 
of the i^ignatory countries in nuclear physios. 

FoHowing the conclusion of these agreements, it was 
sumounced in Warsaw on May 5 that Poland would receive in 
1(956 a 2,000-kilowatt reactor and a modern cyclotron for 
nuclear r^earch work, together with auxiliary apparatus, and 
that Polish scientists would also receive large quantities , of 
radioactive isotopes for this purpose. — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Polish Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 14036 B.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM.— The Liberal Assembly, 1955* 

The annual Assembly of the Liberal Party was held at 

Llandudno on Apiil 14-16 under the presidency of Lord Rea. 

In his presidential address Lord Rea pointed out that the Assembly 
was meeting at a time when the Labour Party was torn from top 
to bottom by open dissension,*’ whilst the Conservatives were 

weakened by the loss of their great leader ” Faced with a general 
election in which the Churchill personahty is no longer an issue/’ he 
declared, we reveit to the three straight choices of basic Conserva- 
tism, tarnished Sociahsm, and our own progressive programme of 
Liberalism I beheve that today it is the . responsibility of aU 
open-minded, thoughtful, and politically conscientious people to 
support the Liberal Party as the true democratic alternative to 
reactionary Toryism, rather than allow that role any longer to be 
usurped by the Labour Party on the familiar Russian pattern of 
expioitmg grievances and mistrust ’* 

Resolutions adopted by the Liberal Assembly mcluded the 
folio wmg : 

Cost of Living. A resolution moved on behalf of the Executive 
which advocated the following measures to reduce hving costs (a) a 
progressive attack on protective tariffs , (6) the stimulation of 

competition m the distributive trades by the removal of restrictions 
and by tax rehef , (c) more pubhcity for Anglo-American productivity 
reports, and the abandonment of labour practices which hampered 
productivity , (d) the breakmg-up of price rmgs, removal of restraints 
imposed by employers, trade associations, or trade unions, and the 
strengthenmg of anti-monopoly legislation , (e) a progressive 

reduction m purchase tax, with its eventual ehm m ation An amend- 
ment pledgmg the party to resist the settmg-up of compulsory 
marketmg boards for selected foodstuffs was also adopted. 

Agriculture. A resolution expressmg “ great misgivmgs ** about 
the dependence of agriculture on Treasury grants, and urgmg the 
reduction of farmers’ production costs to enable them to dispense 
with grants. It also advocated the breakmg-up of ** agricultural 
price rings,** the abohtion of duties and restrictions on the import of 
agricultural requisites, the development of rural electricity supphes, 
and measm'es to provide adequate slaughtermg facilities and cheaper 
transport 

Colonial and Racial Policy. A resolution which stressed that the 
prmcipal objective of British policy must contmue to be the “ advance 
of aU dependent territories to a status of fuU responsibihty for their 
own affairs.** It suggested that a Consultative Colonial Assembly 
should meet periodically to enable delegates from Colomal territories 
to confer on developments withm their territories, and urged “ the 
full implementation of the prmciple that there shall be no racial 
discrimination in services and mstitutions for which H.M. Govern- 
ment or any Colomal Government is responsible.'* 

An emergency resolution (moved by Miss Manuela Sykes) was also 
adopted reaffirmmg the party's ** fundamental opposition to the 
apartheid policy of the South African Government " , callmg upon 
the British Government to apply m African colomal territories “ the 
prmciple of the paramountcy of African mterests ** , and urging 
the apphcation m Kenya of land reforms ensuring security of tenure 
for aU races, and of “ truly representative mstitutions givmg full 
representation to Africans and Asians.” 

International Affairs. A composite resolution, moved on behalf 
of the Executive by Mr Donald Wade, M P , which (a) declared that 
agreements to ban the production of thermo -nuclear weapons would 
be useless unless the production of conventional armaments was 
also hmited, and called upon the Government to support all efforts 
to achieve progressive disarmament ; (6) criticized the U S Govern- 
ment's failure to indicate clearly its position with regard to the 
Chmese offshore islands , (c) urged H M Government to press for 
the reform of the U N. Charter so as to restrict the occasions when 
five-power imity was required, and to give the right of membership 
to all sovereign States which accepted the terms of the Charter. The 
resolution also urged that the proposed coahtion of national armies 
under the London and Pans agreements should be transformed into 
a European force with pooled production of armaments, and welcomed 
the efforts of the Liberal International to co-ordmate the policies of 
European Liberal parties m the Council of Europe Assembly at 
Strasbourg 

Civil Liberties. A composite resolution, moved on behalf of the 
Executive, which {a) called for a right to appeal to the High Court 
against Ministerial decisions , (&) demanded that land compulsorily 
acquired by a Government department for a specific purpose should 
not be diverted withm 12 years to another purpose without a pubhc 
mquiry , (c) urged that no Government offiLcial should be allowed 
wider powers to enter or search a dwoUmg-house than those at 
present possessed by the pohce. This resolution was passed by 185 
votes to 129, together with an amendment reqmrmg the party’s 
Executive to set up special machinery to keep a watch on mfrmgements 
of civil liberties. 

The Assembly was addressed on April 15 by Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, the playwright and author, who spoke m support of 
the composite resolution on civil liberties 
(Manchester Guardian - News Chronicle) (Prev. rep. 13659 B.) 

D. ARGENTINA. — Cabinet Change. 

Dr. Antoma F. Caftero, Minister of Foreign Trade, resigned 
on April 13 and was succeeded by Dr. Julio Manuel Luis 
Palarea, previously General Manager of the Banco Central. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 12281 B.) 
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A. CYPRUS. — “ Enosis ” Agitation. - Nicosia and 
Limassol Riots. - Arms Smuggling Attempt. - The 
Paphos Trial. - Anti-British Demonstrations in Greece. - 
King Paul’s Appeal for Calmness. - British Protests at 
Athens Broadcasts to C3^rus. 

The refusal of the U.N. General Assembly, at its ninth 
session, to consider the Greek demand for Enosts (umon between 
Greece and Cyprus) — see page 13996 — ^was followed by serious 
disturbances in the island in December, 1954, and by recurrent 
Nationalist outbreaks in subsequent months. The anti-British 
demonstrations were, however, confined very largely to youths 
and adolescents, and caused no loss of life. The situation in the 
island durmg recent months is described below under cross- 
headings. 

Rioting and Nationalist Agitation. 

Rioting, the most serious of its kind to occur m Cyprus for many 
years, broke out m Nicosia and Limassol on Dec 18-19 after 
Nationalist and Communist organizations had called a 24-hour strike 
m protest against the U N.*s refusal to consider the grant of sek- 
determination to Cyprus The strike call was generally obeyed by 
factory and shop workers, though essential services such as electricity 
and water supply continued to function normally. In Nicosia, where 
the demonstrators were almost exclusively students and schoolboys, 
the windows of British-owned shops and hars were stoned, those of 
the American Consulate broken, and cars driven by British civihans 
and ofiacers showered with stones ; the pohoe made repeated truncheon 
charges to disperse the crowds, and also used tear-gas, whilst the 
demonstrators pelted the police with bottles and stones vSome 50 
persons were arrested before the situation was brought under control 
In Limassol, where there were 23 casualties, students hoisted the 
Greek flag over the offices of the District Commissioner after hanhng 
down the Umon Jack, and a number of attacks were made on British 
premises and property. After stone-throwing crowds had defied 
repeated appeals to disperse, Biitish troops in Limassol fired three 
shots, woundmg two of the demonstrators, when the mob cut the 
hoses of fire-engines and overturned a lorry 

The Governor of Cyprus, Sir Robert Armitage, emphasized in a 
broadcast on Dec 19 that he would take all appropriate measures ” 
to prevent a recurrence of violence Ho pointed out that the 
demonstrators were for the most part schoolboys who had become 
** the easy dupes of scheming men seeking to promote disorder,” 
and said that ho had received messages from responsible elements 
of all communities expressing their grief at the violence and giving 
assuranoGs that they would use their influence to maintain law and 
order. Among measures taken by the Cyprus Government were a 
ban on meetings of moro than five persons (this prohibition, however, 
was lifted after a few days) and on the carrying of any offensive 
weapon Many arrests were made m Nicosia and Limassol, and 
several of the older demonstrators wero subsequently sentenced to 
thro© or four months’ imprisonment. 

For three suooeasive nights, boginnmg on the night of March 31, 
a number of dynamite and grenade explosions occurred in Nicosia, 
Limassol, Lamaka, and Famagusta, all the attacks being directed 
against Government, police, and British military installations and 
buildings No casualties resulted, but oonsidorablo damage was done 
to the Cyprus wireless station (two miles outside Nicosia) and slighter 
damage at the Wolseloy Barracks, the lieadquartors of General Sir 
Charles Koightloy (0 -in-C , Bi itisli Middle Fast Land Forces) 3 nst 
outside Nicosia. It was reported from the island that the explosions 
had coincided with donumds put forward by a secret pro-Greek 
organization — ^the EOKA — ^for the ending of British rule and for 
union with Greece. On April 4 Sir Robert Armitago warned Greek 
parents and teachers that copies of a seoiot oath, which was being 
administered to students and oven to school-children, had been 
found during police searches , the first provision of this oath (the 
text of which was made public) was worded “ I swear in the name 
of the Holy Trinity to work with all my power for the liberation of 
Cyprus from the British yoke, sacrificing even niy life ” 

Amis Smuggling Attempt. - The Paphos Trial. 

A Greek motorship, the St Georffc, was intercepted off Paphos 
on the night of Jan 25-26 by the destroyer If M S Coymt, after 
having boon spotted by an R A F. aircraft Her cargo was found to 
consist of 27 oases of explosives, inclnding over 10,000 sticks of 
dynamite, which, as shown by oa-pturod dooumonts, wore to havo 
been landed at the village of Ohlorakas (near Paphos) and to have 
been nsed by a secret revolntionary organization for an anti-British 
terrorist campaign aimed at the “ liberation ” of Cyprus and its 
eventual miion with Greece Thirteen persons — six Greeks and seven 
Greek Cypriots — ^woro taken into custody and subsequently placed 
on trial on charges of attempting to change the Govommont of 
Cyprus by force or of illegally importing explosives. (A third charge, 
that of promoting civil war, was originally included in the indictment 
but was later dropped ) The 13 accused persons wore Socrates 
Xtoizidos, a Greek citizen who had taken a leading part in the enosia 
plebiscite in 1950 and in other nationalist activities, and who had 
been expelled from Cyprus ; Anargyros Melos, the owner of the 
St George; Bvangolos Louca, the master of the vessel, several 
members of the crow ; and a number of villagers of Ohlorakas. 
Doonments were found in the possession of Loizides claiming that 
the revolutionary organization had the support of most Cyprus 
Government officials and priests, and giving a warning that traitors ” 
among Cypriot Greeks would bo punished by death 

The trial of the 13 acousod took place at l^aphos from May 2-C, 
the Court consisting of the Chief Justice of (Jyprns, Sir Brio Hallinan, 
and two Greek Cypriot Judges, Mr. Justice Bvangelides and Mr. 


Justice Zannetides. Nme of the accused pleaded guilty to preparing 
to change the Government of Cyprus by force, and two to the illegal 
importation of explosives Loizides and other defendants declared 
that they had acted m accordance with their pohtical convictions 
and with their belief m “ freedom, democracy, and self -determination 
of peoples ” Counsel for the defence pleaded, in mitigation, that 
Evangelos Louca had helped British servicemen to evade capture 
durmg the war, when he was skipper of a caique which made many 
dangerous trips into enemy-controlled waters ; that Loizides had 
fought m the war agamst the mvaders and after the war against 
the Communists , and that Anargyros Karadimas, a member of the 
crew of the St George, had also fought on the British side and had 
been wounded and taken prisoner A document, signed by Field- 
Marshal Lord Alexander, was produced m court expressmg gratitude 
to Louca for helping British servicemen to avoid capture during 
the war 

The Attorney-General (Mr Tomantis, Q C.), who prosecuted, 
described the case as one of extreme gravity and great pubhc import- 
ance. He emphasized that the oflences did not consist m the opimons 
or national aspirations of the accused, which were understood, but 
m seeking to promote their oboectives by armed violence and resistance 
to lawful authority. 

The foDowmg sentences were imposed * Loizides — 12 years* 
imprisonment , Karadimas — six years , Melos — five years ; Louca — 
four years ; three villagers of Chlorakas — ^four years each ; two other 
villagers — ^two years each , two of the crew of the St George — one 
year each Two of the accused were acquitted In passmg sentence 
on Loizides (whose 12 -year term was the longest for a political 
ofience m the history of British rule in Cyprus), Sir Eric Hallman 
said : ** No doubt the fanatical opimons you hold are sincere But 
you have tried by a carefully organized secret society, and by the 
importation of arms and dynamite, to introduce mto the politics of 
this country armed force and violence Having regard to the serious- 
ness of your offence and to our duty to prevent others from following 
your example, we must impose a serious sentence on you ’* 

The refusal of the U.N. General Assembly to take further 
action over the C5q)rus question also led to serious noting in 
Greece, where the disturbances assumed not only an anti- 
British hut also an anti-American character, because of the 
refusal of the U.S. Government to support the Greek appeal 
to the U.N. on Cyprus. 

About 50 students and 25 policemen were maured in Athens on 
Deo. 14, 1954, when several thousand students attempted to march 
on the British and U S Embassies but were prevented from domg 
so by strong pohee cordons , stones and clubs were used agamst the 
police by crowds of students who took an oath at the Tomb of the 
Greek Unknown Soldier to shed their blood for the bberation of 
Cyprus ** In Salomka, 5,000 demonstrators pubhely burned the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, smashed the windows of the 
British and U.S. Consulates, and destroyed equipment, books, and 
display cases at the offices of the U S. Information Service. All 
pro-Cyprus demonstrations wore banned by the Greek Government 
on Dec 16, 1954 

King Paul of the Hellenes made a broadcast on Dec. 20, 1954, 
expressmg his support for “ our Cypriot brethren,” hut at the 
same time calling upon the Greek people to remember their 
traditional friendship with Britain and America. He said : 

“ Our Cypriot brethren demand their freedom through the right of 
solf-dotermmation for which two groat wars havo been fought 
Greece, faced with the British refusal to discuss the subject directly, 
was compelled to bring tho issue before the United Nations. . . . 
As long as the Cypriots proclaim their indomitable will to decide 
their own destiny, no power on earth can thwart the natural evolution 
of tins desire . . 

But temporary disappointment should not cause Greeks to forgot 
tho great problems of the present day, and tho dangers which can 
be faced successfully only as a united family of nations Lot us not 
forget that our friends who havo disappointed us in tho Cyprus 
affair are the same who today, m the past, and m the future, guarantee 
our security and that of the free world. I call upon all Greeks to 
mamiain objectivity and oalinnosa, and not to forget that our 
traditions impose good sense in our emotions and clarity in our 
judgment 

Our friends know well what we have don© for them in the past. 
It is engraved on the tombs of our soldiers m Greece, Crete, Alamein, 
and ICoroa. If our friends forgot it momentarily, the best way of 
reminding them of it is by not forgetting their saorifioes for us. 
Such sacrifices are carved on the many British graves in Greece, Let 
us not forgot, too that without the sacrifice and decision of the 
valiant American people it is doubtful whether Europe, with Groooo 
and Cyprus, would still exist. 

I appeal to my people at this dilfieult time to remain worthy of 
our high traditions and, with Hellenic nobility and pride, to remain 
faithful to our Mends. Our faith will help them to recognize reality, 
and I am certain that this will contribute to bringing about a Just 
and rapid solution of the claims of our Cypriot brethren.” 

VTO’Cnosis broadcasts from Athens radio to Cyprus, con- 
taining frequent and at times violent attacks on British policy 
in the island, led to tlixee dimarches to the Greek Government 
durmg March and April by the British Ambassador in Athens, 
Sir Charles Feake. In a statement to the House of Commons 
on May 8, Mr. Turton (Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs) 
said that these broadcasts were “ still most objectionable ” 
and that at times they constituted “ incitement to sedition 
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and violence.” He added : “ The Greek Government have 
assured us that they value, as much as -we do, the old friendship 
between our two countries. I hope they will therefore recognize 
that these broadcasts are clearly inconsistent with our ties of 
friendship and alliance.” 

A debate on Cyprus took place m the House of Commons on 
May 5, shortly before the dissolution of Parliament. 

Mrs. Lena Jeger (Lab ), who raised the matter, deplored the out- 
breaks of violence m tbe island, and asked what progi'ess had been 
made m the discussions about the constitutional future of Cyprus 
After expressing her conviction that ** any useful discussion must 
start with the assumption that the Cypriots, apart from the Twkisli 
minority, are Greeks,’’ she declared I am sure that vnth the 
British genius for compromise we should he able to find some formula 
which will bring round the confercnco table the Governor and the 
Archbishop — ^who have never met — the six Mayors of Cyprus, and 
the trades union leaders , a formula by which we can talk about the 
future of the island instead of continuing in this harsh, silent way ” 

Mr. Henry Hopkmson (Mimster of State, Colonial Office) said that 
recent terrorist activities in Cyprus, and the attempt to land arms 
on the island, had handicapped the Governor in his task of drawing 
UP a Constitution The broadcasts from Athens radio constituted 
another disturbing element On the question of sovoreigniy, II M 
Government had made it clear that, m asking tho Cypriot people to 
co-operate m a new Constitution, its aim and intention was to lead 
them to self-government The general picture in Cyprus today, ho 
emphasized, was one of a buoyant and expandmg economy, and this, 
coupled with the flow of money coming in as a result of tho groat 
projects of the Service departments was likely to result in boom 
conditions m the island during tho next few years. 

‘‘ The prospects for Cyprus are good,” Mr Hopkinson doclnrod 
“ Now everything depends on our success m convincing the people of 
Cyprus, of aU races and parties, that it is not in their interest to allow 
themselves to he mesmerised by political aims which arc unrealistic, 
and m persuading them to concentrate on immediate, praciicnl 
possibilities. While HM Govemmont fully understands and 
recognizes the emotional attraction of many Greek Cypriots towards 
Greece, it adheres to its view that British control must bo maintained 
unimpaired during this period of world tension. It does not intend to 
be defiectod by a campaign of violence from its object of bringing 
the island peacefully to a state of full self -government, with provision 
for continuing defence needs, and for the rights, security, and welfare 
of all law-abiding iffi^abitaiits of tho island without distinction of 
race or creed ” 

The Greek delegation at the U.N. presented a letter to the 
Secretary-General (Dr. Hainmarskiold), on May 10, for circula- 
tion among member-countries, accusing the Government of 
Cyprus of “ a policy of brutal repression m order to stifle any 
expression of the will of the people.” An accompanying letter 
from the Greek permanent delegate described the situation in 
Cypnis as “alarming,” and declared inU^ alia that “the 
colonial regime is intensifying its high-handed action which 
brings it into opposition to the people and their rights guaran- 
teed under the U.N. Charter.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13775 A ; 13993 A.) 

A. INDIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald appointed U.K. High Commissioner in Delhi. 

The Commonwealth delations Ollice announced on May 15 
that Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, U.K. Commissioner- General in 
South-East Asia, had been appointed High Commissioner m 
India in succession to Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, consequent 
on the latter’s appointment as Ambassador to the Republic 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald (54), a son of the late Mr. James 
Ramsay Macdonald, held the posts of Colonial and Dominions 
Secretary between 1985 and 1940, and m the latter year entered 
Mr. Churchill’s National Government as Minister of Health. 
In 1941 he was appointed High Commissioner m Ottawa, and 
in 1046 became the first Governor-General of the Malayan 
Union and the new Colony of Singapore. In 1948, when the 
Malayan Union was replaced by a h’ederal form of government, 
he took over from Lord Killearn the responsibilities of Special 
Commissioner in South-East Asia, and became U.K. Com- 
missioner-General for South-East Asia with the personal rank 
of ambassador.— (Times) (Prev. rep. G.) 

B. AUSTItlA - RUMANIA. — Danube Agreement. 

An agreement regulating Danube tralfic between Austria 
and Rumania, on the lines of the agreements previously con- 
cluded between Austria and Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia, was signed in Bucharest on May 14. 
The agreement with Rumania thus opened the way to free 
navigation along the whole length of the Danube from the 
Austro-German border to the Black Sea, although Rumania 
imposed the condition that 00 per cent of all shipments between 
the two countries must be earned in Rumanian ships and 
only 40 per cent m Austrian vessels. 

(Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 1:4156 C.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Housing. - Construction 
Figures. - The Requisitioned Houses and Housing 
(Amendment) Act. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on Feb. 3, 1955, showed that 91,495 houses were 
completed m Britain dining the fourth quarter of 1954, com- 
pared with 92,910 m the same quarter of 1958, bringing the 
1954 total to 347,60.'>— the highest for any povst-war year, and 
28,826 more than in 1953. The number oC pennaneni houses 
and flats completed since the end of the war was thus brought 
to 1,922,055, of wlneli 1,401,527 were built by local auLhonties 
and 332,400 by private builders. 

Completions during the tirsi <iuarier of 1955 numbered 
82,233, compared witli 78,090 during the same quartei of 1954. 
Tins, aeeoTdmg to a statement by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Govcrninent on May 3, brought the numlxn of houses 
completed in England and Wales alone hetwe<*n ()<4ober, 1951 
(when the Conservative (xovernmeiit took oflice) and Mareli, 
3 955, to 903,503. 

Tho total mimhor of Iiouhch and fiats built in 1 951 was 9 per cent 
liiPThor than in 11)53. Of th(^ total, 90,026 buOt, for sale (an 

imamHO of H per <'(‘nt over 195,i) and 250,969 k)v (0.1 per 

cent more ttian in J()5:}) Tlie number of permamait Iiouhch and fiatn 
und(T conHtru(!tion foil from ;{09,4'12 at tho end of I9.^»3 to 291,177 
at tho cud of 3954 ; of this total, 215,724 wcn*e for hddlnx (J3.7 T)er 
cent loss than at the end of 1953) aiiid 75,753 for sale (27 1 pc'!* eiuit 
more?) 

The Hetpnsifcioned Houses and Housing (Arnertdmeup Bill, 
under whieli the (Jovernment relinquished ils lious(‘ reiiuisilion- 
iiig })Owers, and which provnled for the freeing of ail re- 
quisitioned hous<‘S williin live years, was euae.ted on May 6. 
It had been given a second reading m tlie nous<‘ of Commons on 
Feb 15 by 298 votes to 253, after the rejeetion of an Opposiliou 
motion wUicli deserfiied the Bill as “ unnee<*SHary.” The Bill 
was given a third reading on Mareii 30 by 202 voU'S lo 182, 
and was passed by the House of Lords on se<‘imd reading on 
Apnl 20. 

Its provisions were as follows : 

(1) RosponHlbility for roqulHltioncd lionses was formally transfiUTOd 
to local autlioriU(‘H. who had tiitherto hidd tip^so Iiouhom only as 
asronts for the Govemmont. 

(2) JxHud antljorities will retain this responsibility unt.lt Mareli 31, 
1900, when it will riwert to the ownerH A riuiulHitlomul housi^ falling 
vacant before that date nmet bo relouHed to tho owner at onee, unless 
special permission to retain it la granted to the local authority by 
tho Minister. 

(3) Tho Exehoquer will continm^ to meet tho whoh» eoHl< of rent, 
repairs, and manageunont of nuiniHlUontHl honses until April 1. 1950, 
after whl( 5 h local authorlUes will pay 25 lan cent and tia^ I4H«-hequer 
tho rest. If this adds an exiHWive burden to iiit^ rates, an Lxeliequer 
grant of more than 75 per cent <um be made providial Gie Minlst.iu’ 
is satisfied that tU<^ hx^il authority (Mmciumed lias taken all r(‘aHona4do 
stops to rodnoe the mnnlxJr of its rminlHh.IouiHl houstw, 

(4) Three methods will be used to enaldc^ familb^s living in 
reanlsiiioned honscis to eonthmo to live in them when (.la^v are 
do-roqulsitloned : 

(a) Owners will bo asked to ae<u)pt the pnwmi oeenpauts as 
tenants at eontrollod rents, and will be paid eomptuisation fttr for- 
going their right to yac^ant possession. WUeri^ rmit^s ar<^ being 
subsidized, lo<uil a-nthorities will empowtunul to malnlnfu tlioHO 
subsidies for 39 years and will pay tlx^i owner the dlfi’eriuu’e between 
the controlled rent and the subsidized rent puyabhi by thc^ (.enant. 
These payments will rank for a 75 ptw oeut Extdiequer grant. 

(b) Alternatively, wiieriii other imeomrnodailon for t.liet oiwupaniH 
cannot lx» foimd within fivci years, local authorlihw will Ix^ atlvlsed 
to try to obtain leaw^s of requisHIonod lionsi^H, or of otlier housos, for 
a term of about 10 yiuirs ; threo-c|uarterH of tlie dllfi^reiuM^ In cost 
botweon leasing such houses and letting tliern will i>e paid by the 
Exehequi^r for 1 0 yi^ars. 

(c) As a last resort, if suffiident housiw cannot be old.alned by tliese 
moans, loc-al antimrltles will imve to proviiht th<^ balance rcqtiir<Hl 
by buying a certain number of rcxiulHitloned houses, or oth<w suitable 
houses Instead, (’ominilsory pureliaHe powers will not Ixs used, and 
tho price paid will bo th<^ market value, with vaeant possewsion. 
Tho net cost will rank for a 75 per lumt ICxehenuer grant for 20 years. 

(5) Owners who wish to live In their houses may apply to the 
courts for vacant possession, and the appll<3atIon will b«» eonsidered 
in tho light of the relative hardship to the owner ami tli<» tenant. 

(6) Whore an owner suffers severe hardsWp through being unable 
to obtain veumnt possession of his house or to realize its capital value, 
tho 32Clnister has tho power to direct a hmal authority to rtdwwo the 
house or to buy it at market priee. 

(7) Jsjx owner who wishes to modamlze his house or to eon vert It 
into fiats may get Ms house released if he iieeepts tenants nominated 
by the local authority. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of llonslng 
and Local Government, Mr. Deedes, stated on Feb. 15 that at 
the end of X954 the number of honses still requisitioned was 
62,000 (50,000 in tlie Xxmdon area), occupied by about 00,0<K> 
families.— (Ministry of Housing and Local Government - Times 
- Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) <XS9IS B*) 
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A. FRANCE - GERMANY* — Franco-German Agree- 
ment on the Saar, European Co-operation, etc. - The 
Adenauer-Pinay Discussions. - Agreement on Franco- 
German Consortium for Rochling Steelworks. - Com- 
pensation Payment for Rochling Family. - New Economic 
Convention between France and the Saar. 

Following discussions in Bonn on April 29-30 between Dr. 
Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor, and M. Pmay, the 
French Foreign Mmister, complete agreement was reached 
on problems of mutual Franco- German concern, and in 
particular on the future of the Saar. This agreement was 
followed on May 3 by the signing m Paris of an economic 
convention between France and the Saar. 

When, the Bills for the ratification of the Pans agreements came 
before the French Council of the Bepnhlic, M. Fanre (the French 
Prime M i n ister) declared on March 27 that two essential conditions 
would have to be fulfilled before France ratified the agrceements 
— ^namely, that the Saar’s continued economic and financial bnira 
with France should he assured by a Franco-Saar convention on 
economic co-operation; and that a solution satisfactory to France 
should be found in connexion with the ownership of the Bochhng 
steel works in the Saar These two conditions were fulfilled m the 
Franco-Saar economic convention signed m Paris on May 3, and 
in the Adenauer - Pmay discussions held m Bonn at the end of April. 

After two days of prolonged negotiations, a jomt statement 
was issued m Bonn in the early hours of May 1 announcmg 
that Dr. Adenauer and M. Pmay, m their discussions on 
April 29-30, had reached full agreement both on general 
prmciples and on detailed problems of Franco-German relations. 
The text of the commumqu^ (cross-headings inserted) was 
as follows : 

The conversations between Chancellor Adenauer and M. Pmay 
dealt with the general pohtical situation, the furtherance of European 
pohtical mtegration, and Franco -German relations in aU their aspects. 
They resulted m complete agreement. 

Relaxation of International Tension. As regards the political 
situation generally, the two Mimsters were happy to note that the 
entry into force of the Paris agreements will efacaoiously assure the 
cohesion of the Western world The agreements wiU permit the 
opening of East- West talks under the best possible conditions with 
the aim of reaching a real diUntt in international relations and a 
solution of problems still outstanding : notably the reunification 
of Germany in peace and freedom, the organization of security, and 
the building of peace on a durable basis 

European Co-operation. The Ministers agreed that the time has 
come to give a new impulse to European co-operation They agreed 
that practical possibilities existed to this end in the fields of transport 
and aircraft construction and, in particular, in the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy. They agreed, moreover, that close European 
oo-oiieration m these fields would not only promote technical develop- 
ment but would greatly promote the solidarity of the European 
nations and the unification of Europe. It was proposed that exchanges 
of views on these various projects should take place as soon as possible 
with the partners of France and Germany. 

The Saar. It was agreed that the two Governments would work 
out joint proposals on the Saar question which would be laid before 
the Council of Ministers of the Western European Union at its first 
meeting in Pans on May 8. Those proposals will aim at implementmg 
the European Statute of the Saar under the agreement of Oct 23, 
1954: The Council will be asked to assume the responsibihties 
devolving upon it under that agreement Moreover, after consultation 
with the Saar Government, the Council of W E.U will bo informed 
of the proposals agreed upon by the two Ministers [i e.. Dr, Adenauer 
and M Pinay] with regard to the referendum, the powers, composition 
and tmictions of the Control Commission, and the powers of the 
European High Commissioner for the Saar. 

The two Ministers have agreed upon a joint solution of the problems 
posed by the sequestration of the factories at Ydlklingen [i.e., the 
RbchJlng steel works m the Saar — see below] 

Economic Relations. The Ministers gave particular attention to 
the developmont of Franco-German economic oo-operatioa within 
the European framework. It was agreed that a Franco-German 
economic oo-oporation committee should be set up without delay 
which, under the Jomt responsibility of the two Governments, would 
aim at achieving maximum economic exchanges between the two 
countries. The two Governments agreed to examine the question 
of the canalization of the Moselle, and will have future discussions 
on this matter. I^hoy wolcomcd with satisfaction the recent creation 
of the Franoo-German Chamber of Commerce, as wen as the progress 
achieved in e<ionomio exchanges between France and Germany during 
the first quarter of 1955. 

Cultural Relations. In order to intensify cultural relations between 
Franco and Germany it was decided that the Franoo-German cultural 
agreement of Got 23, 1954;, should be ratified m the Tory near future, 
and the mixed oorainittoe envisaged under that agreement set up. 
The presidents of this committee will be, on the Gorman side. Dr 
Wilhelm llaust^nstoin. Ambassador of the German Federal Bopublio 
in l^aris, and, on the If tench side, M, AndrO Franpois-l^oncot, 
Ambassador of FraiKJO in Bonn. Dr. Ilausenstein and M. Franoois- 
Ponoot will put forward their views on the organization and tasks 
of this committee.'* 


Press statements were made by Dr. Adenauer and M. Pinay 
after the discussions had ended and before the French Foreign 
Mmister returned to Paris. 

M. Pmay said that his conference with Dr. Adenauer had “ sealed 
the Franco-German entente ” ; that ** a new era *’ had begun for the 
French and German peoples, based npon a close co-operation between 
the two cmmtnes which would serve the cause of European mtegration 
and world peace , and that the German Federal Bepnhlic, in full 
sovereignty, would ‘‘ take its place on an equal footmg and with 
equal responsibilities among the democratic nations.’* Dr. Adenauer 
declared that Franoo-German co-operation was “ the key to all 
efforts at European integration *’ and was essential to world peace ; 
he added that the next few weeks would witness truly historio 
developments ** and that we are hving m an era which imposes 
very great responsibilities on those who are called npon to play a 
leadmg part in pohtical life . every day, week, and month that passes 
must strengthen our will for peace ’* He assured M Pmay that he 
(the French Foreign Minister) was leavmg behmd him, in Germany 

friends who will remember with gratitude the work which we have 
done together.** 

The Rochlmg steel works at Volklmgen, m the Saar, were 
sequestrated by the French Government after the war and 
operated under French direction. With an annual capacity 
of about 900,000 tons, they account for approximately one-third 
of the Saar’s steel output. In view of the part played by the 
steelworks m the Nazi war machine, and of the support given 
by the Rochlmg family to the Hitlerite regime, the French 
Government had been insistent that the works should not be 
returned to their former ownership. Moreover, it was strongly 
felt m France that the maintenance of the Rochlmg mterests 
would give the firm a dominant position in the Saar’s relations 
with the six-nation European Coal and Steel Community, 
Whilst It was not suggested that the Rocliling family should 
be dispossessed without compensation, the French Government 
insisted that they should not regain control over a concern 
the greater part of which had been awarded to France as 
reparations after the war. 

Hermann Boohling, the head of the family, was sentenced by a 
French court in 1948 to seven years’ imprisonment for having 
supported Nazi war aims, contributed funds to Nazi organizations, 
employed slave labour during the war, and illegally acquired iron 
and steel plants in France and other occupied countries. He was 
released in 1951 for reasons of health and for good conduct while 
in. prison — see 11673 D, 9477 A. 

The agreement arrived at between Dr. Adenauer and M. 
Pmay on the question of the Rochling steelworks was essentially 
a compromise. M. Pmay, on the one hand, accepted a settle- 
ment involving less than a French controlling interest m the 
concern, whilst Dr. Adenauer, on the other hand, agreed that 
the Rochlmg family should withdraw completely from the 
business, though with ample compensation. Although the 
formula agreed upon between the two Governments was not 
officially made public, it was subsequently stated by M. Pinay, 
after his return to Pans, that it would be based on the following 
principles : 

(1) The Bbchliug family would be paid compensation amounting 
to 200,000,000 Swiss francs (over £16,000,000) for rehnquishing their 
interests in the concern, half the sum being paid by Franco and half 
by the German Federal Bepublic. 

(2) The French and Federal German Governments would each 
acquire 50 per cent of the shares and, in turn, would sell them to 
private French and German Interests. 

(3) These interests would set up a jomt Franco-German consortium 
to run the Boohling oonoern, half the directors being French and 
half Germaii- 

(4) Shares in the BCohllng ooncem (i e. those bought from tho 
French and German Governments by private interests) would not 
be freely transferable by the new owners, and might only be sold 
with the consent of the now company’s board of directors. Such 
consent would need a three-quarters majority. 

(5) Tho consortium — La aocieU des vsines de VGlkUngen — ^would 
bo a limited company operating under Saar law 

(6) The first president of the new board of directors (comeil de 
direction) would bo a French national, who would have a casting vote* 
The next president would be chosen by agreement of both sides (i.e. 
by the French and German directors), and would need a two-thirds 
majority for election Presidents of tho conseil de direction would 
hold that oCftce for a five-year term, and would bo eligible for 
re-election. 

(7) A Saar director would be in charge of labour relations and 
personnel management. 

(8) Shareholders’ meetings could amend tho Statute of tho new 
company by a three-quarters majority. 

(9) If one Government lacked tho funds to buy its share in the 
now company (100,000,000 Swiss francs), the other Government 
might lend It the money. 

It was understood that the Rochlmg family had been 
consulted prior to the agreement, and that it had agreed to 
relinquish its interests in the concern against the above- 
mentioned compensation payment. 
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A Social Democratic motion to nationaJiae the Rochlmg steelworks 
■was rejected by the Saar Landtag on May 9 by 28 votes to 16 Herr 
Hoflmaim (the Saar Premier) declared that no responsible politicmn 
conld “ torpedo the agreement reached at Bonn between Dr. 
Adenauer and M Pmay, and that, as a solution to this problem had 
been reached between France and Germany, the alternative solution 
of nationalization could not now be brought forward The 2S votes 
against nationalization came from the 26 Christian Democrats 
Serr Hofimann’s party) and the two Communists, whilst the 16 
votes in favour were cast hy the Social Democrats. 

Earlier, on Mareb. 21, a protocol had been signed m Pans 
by M- Pinay and Herr Hoffmann laymg down the “ heads of 
aOTeement ” in respect of a new economic convention between 
Phance and the Saar, designed to conform with the Saar statute 
embodied in the Franco-German agreement of October, 1954. 
The protocol stated that the existing Franco-Saar customs and 
monetary imion would be maintained, thereby pxeservmg an 
economic union between the two countries, and that all French 
legislation applicable to the Saar in matters of currency, 
Customs, and indirect taxation (including turnover taxes), 
would come into force simultaneously in both countries. Other 
provisions were as follows : 

Customs. French Customs regulations would remain in force in 
the Saar. France would continue, for the time being, to a-dmimstor 
Customs in the Saar pendmg the formation of a Saar Customs 
administration which would operate under French supervision The 
Saar Customs administration would be headed by a Frouchman, 
assisted by a Saarlander as deputy. 

Taxation. French tax legislation, including indirect levies and 
busmess turnover taxes, would apply to the Saar except for special 
regulations actually m force , imder special conditions the Saar 
Government might also issue special regulations in agreement with 
the French Government French credit policies would apply to the 
Saar, under the direction of a joint Franco-Saar control commission 

Investments. The French Finance Ministry would have control 
of foreign investments in the Saar, hut would consult the Saar 
Government before malong any decisions. 

Foreign Trade and Payments. Trade, monetary and CuHtoms 
agreements oonoludod between France and tlurd countries would 
he applicable to the Saar, whose Govommont, if it dosirod, could 
participate m negotiations for such treaties. In thcHO ncgoUatlons 
the French Government would take into account the spccdal interests 


oi i/jae ioiisw.. 

Whenever trade agreements wore of parthmlar interest to ih<^ Saar 
economy, the Saar^s share in the import (lufitas to bo iiogotiatod 
would be fixed in advance, at the ro<|uoflt of the Saar Govcrinnont, 
by agreement between the Froncli and Saar authorities. 

Business Charges and Prices. The French and Saar OovernmentB 
undertook to sec to it that “ the normal play of cconornh^ torem ** 
would not operate io the disadvantage of tlui t>ther country. In 
particular, the charges to be borne by ocononiic ontorprlscg in both 
countries should be Identical, notably as regards social flccurlty 
charges, taxes, and basic salaries. Wherever prices wore <‘bn trolled, 
the Saar would harmonize its scales with those in force in France, 
and no discrimination against the goods and services of one country 
would be allowed in the other. 

Judicial Provisions- Saar courts would have oxoluslye juriadlc^tlon. 
Special arraugomonts would bo provided for the judicial handling 
of questions arising out of the apifiication of tho new economic 
convention. A joint six-man (sommlssion would decide, by majority 
vote, any differences of interpretation or application which might arise. 
It this commission could not settle the dispute under consideration, 
either party could bring it before an arbitration tribunal. 

Following the Finay - Adenauer agreement, the new economic 
convention between France and the Saar, embodying the 
above-mentioned provisions, was signed in Paris on May 8 by 
M. Pinay and Herr Hoffmann. — (l..e Monde, Pans - Ee Figaro, 
Pans - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Die Welt, Ilamburg) 
(Prev. rep. Saar Agrmt., German Ratification, 14159 A.) 


A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, — Political Amnesty. 

A far-reachmg amnesty was announced m Prague on May 9 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of Czechoslovakia’s 
liberation from German occupation, the following categories 
of persons being inamediately released : persons serving prison 
terms of under two years ; all pregnant women and those with 
children under 14 who were serving terms of less than three 
years ; and all male prisoners over 65 and female prisoners 
over 55. AH other prison terms were reduced by one-third or 
at least two years, whilst prisoners serving life sentences liad 
their terms reduced to 20 years. Persons facing trial for 
attempted escape from Czechoslovakia were included in the 
amnesty, but not persons who had been convicted of treason, 
espionage, and sabotage, — (Le Monde - Neue Zilrcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 12935 A.) 


B. UlSETED KINGDOM. — April Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom m Aprd totalled 
£818,000,000, exports were £244,800,000, and re-exports 
£8,800,000 ; the adverse balance thus amounted to £64,900,000, 
compared wifii £92,500,000 in March. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev* rep. 14 XS 8 B.) 


C. GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES.— -Changes, 1954. 

There was a net outflow of $327,000,000 of gold from the 
United States m 1954, of which $83,000,000 was in the first 
six months and $244,000,000 m the second. The estimated 
changes in the gold and dollar reserves m 1954 of the principal 
countries other than the United Slates are shown below : 

HoldmgrH Holdings Increase ( + ) 
on on or decrease 

Doe31,195i Doc, U, 1958 (~)ml954 

Gold Dollars Gold Dollars (hdd Dollars 


(Tail I ions of XJ S dollars) 


United Kingdom* 


2,560 r 

()39 

2,3001 

700 

5 250 

- 

70 

Switzerland 


1,513 

(572 

1,459 

674 

+ 54 

— 

2 

Canada 


1,080 


90(5 

L421 

+ 84 

4- 

112 

Belfflnm-IjTixomb'urpr i 

801 

148 

874 

224 

+ 17 

— 

76 

Netherlands J 


820 

208 

7(51 

294 

•4” 50 

H 

4 

Western Germany 


62(5 

1,372 

326 

800 

h3(K) 

f 

473 

France J 


596§ 

758 

596§ 

453 

— 

4- 

305 

Portnjralt 


457 

102 

386 

83 

1- 71 

1 

19 

Vonezueja 


403 

101 

373 

222 

1 30 

~ 

28 

Arffontina 


373 

1 50 

373 

130 


4“ 

29 

Italy . 


34(5 

570 

34(5 

4 6(5 

- - 

h 

113 

Brazil . 


322 

127 

321 

102 

f 1 

4- 

25 

Svvodon 


265 

141 

218 

117 

-t" 47 

h 

24 

India . . 


247 

87 

247 

90 



12 

Uruguay 


227 

00 

227 

110 


— 

20 

South Africa 


100 

33 

176 

38 

-h 23 

— 

5 

Cuba . . 


186 

242 

186 

345 


— 

103 

Turkey 


144 

8 

143 

14 

-h 1 

“““ 

6 

Persia. 


138 

31 

137 

44 

H- 1 

— 

13 

Japan. . 


133 

725 

130 

828 

4” 3 

— 

103 

Mexico 


62 

320 

158 

183 

- 96 


146 

Other counlHoB 


2,183 

2,003 

2,241 

2,021 

h 58 

“H 

228 

Total 


13,819 11,188 

12,916 10,148 

4 003 

-h 1,040 


Note. Tho figures include the reported and i^old roHtu’ves 

ot (wntral banlcfl arid gov<OTimonts, and official and privates dollar 
htfidlnKfl roi)oricd by banks in the IT.H A. Dollar htdilinKs hudude 
prineliially deposits and short-tenn (Jovcwnnuuit. HtH’uritUw. 

♦ 1)009 pot includo V K. d(n)ond(m(‘l<^H or r(wt of Mierllng area, and 
ther(^rare differH from tlgiiros given in 18078 B. 1 WHtlinatCHl gold 
holdings of British Kxc'hange Ftpializatlon Ac4uyunt. t Including 
flopond<yn(5i(JH. § Gold ro8crv<58 of Bank of l^’i'anco and Fronidi 
dopond<yri(*Jc'8 only. 

The total reserves of K.H.P. eountries <)n Dec. 3t, 1954 
(exelutiing the United Kingdom, but inehiding Finland, Spam, 
Yugoslavia, and the Bank for International Settleinents m 
Bask) amounted to 16,556,000,000 in gold and 15,084,000,000 
in dollars; those of the sterling area to $3,245,000,000 in gt>Id 
and $1 ,000,()()0,000 in dollars; those of Latin AnuTienu 
countrieH to $1 ,836,000,000 in gold and 1 1 ,849,000,000 m dollars ; 
and those of Asian countries to $634,000,000 in gold and 
$1,592,000,000 in dollars. Holdings of the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, and other international 
institutions (excluding the Bank for International S(d.tUmumts) 
amounted to 11,740,000,000 in gold and $1,820, 000, (KM> in 
dollars, and are not included in the above tabk*. 

U.S. holdings of gold on Dec. 31, 1954, totalled 

$21,800,000,000, compared with $22,100,000,000 on De<t 31, 
1953. — (Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washington) ( 1:35354 A.) 

D. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Element loi. 

The discovery of a new cheimc*al element, No. 101 name<i 
mendelevium after the I9th-(*(mtury Russian ehemist Meiidtdycv 
— ^was announ(‘C‘d on April 30 by the University of Ualifornia, 
the discovery having been made by Dr. (B<‘nn T. Seaborg (a 
Nobel prizewinner) and other rc‘8car<;h chenuHts. It was state<l 
that Element 101 was the heaviest atonn<? element so far dis- 
covered and was intensely radioactive, but that it hml ‘'no 
practical place in atomic energy cither for bombs or power.” 
Like all the transuranic elerncnUi (i.e. all those* after Flksinent 
92), Element 101 is a laboratory product and does not exist 
in nature. It was 8ubse(iuently dis<d()«ed tliat it had been 
obtained from Element 99 (se«‘ 13415 B) by bombardment in 
a cyclotron.-— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. IB59» A.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Shelving of Legislation oa 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

A Bill designed to grant statehood to Hawaii and Alasloi 
was in effect shelved by the House of Hepresenlatives on 
May 10, when the House voted by 218 to 170 to rcwnnmlt the 
measure to committee without any recjommeiuiatkm for further 
action. Opponents of Die measure argued that Hawaii had 
been dangerously miUtraied with Communists ; that Alaska 
could not sustain the economic burdens of siatcliood ; ami 
that if the two territories were adndtie«l to the Union they 
would control one-twenty- fifth of tho voting power in tim 
Senate with only one«242nd of the nation’s population. 

(New York Times) (Prev* rep* 13840 D*) 
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MAY 28 — JUNE 4 , 19SS 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The General Election. - 
Conservative Party returned with Increased Majority. 

The general election held on May 26 resulted m the return 
to power of the Conservative Party with an overall majority 
of 59, as compared with the party’s majority of only 17 at the 
general election of 1951. The 1955 election was the first for 
90 years m which a Government increased its majority at the 
polls. [The last occasion was m 1865, when the Palmerston 
admimstration was returned with an increased .majority.] 

Party strengths m the new Parliament, the votes cast for 
the political parties, and the percentage of votes are shown 
below, comparison bemg given with 1951 * 


1951 Election 

Per- 

Seats Votes cent- 
age 

321 13,717,538 48.0 
295 13,948,605 48.8 
6 730,556 2.5 

3 198,969 0 7 


1955 Election 

Per- 

Seats Votes cent- 
Conservatives and age 

associates . 345 13,336,182 49.84 
Labour . 277 12,405,130 46.36 

Liberals 6 722,400 2.7 

Others* .. 2 295,772 1.1 

* Two Sinn Fein candidates (neither of whom will take their seats 
at Westnunster) were returned m Northern Ireland at the general 
election In 1951 two Irish Nationalists and an Irish Labour candi- 
date were elected in Northern Ireland 

Notes. (1) The new House of Commons has 630 members, five 

more than the former House ^ , -r x. i 

(2) “ Conservatives and associates ” includes National Liberals, 
Conservative-Liberal and Liberal-Conservative candidates, and 
tllster Unionists. The Speaker is mcluded in the Conservative total 
(31 Others ** includes Commumsts (33,144 votes), Independents, 
Independent Labour Party, Welsh Nationahsts, Scottish Nationahsts, 
Irish Labour, N I Labour, and Smn Fein 

The number of votes cast m the election was 26,759,484, 
representing 76.8 per cent of the total electorate of 34,852,469. 
Piling was therefore lower than m 1951, when 82 6 per cent of 
the electors went to the polls (28,602,323 out of a totel electorate 
of 34,553,197). Whereas, however, the Labour 
some 200,000 more votes than the Conservatives m 1951, the 
Conservative vote in 1955 was nearly 1,000,000 higher than 
that of the Labour Parly. Moreover, the Consewative pro- 
portion of the total vote increased from 48.0 to 49 8, whilst the 
Labour proportion declined from 48 8 to 46 . 30 . Althou^gh the 
Liberal vote showed little change from 1951, the Liberal 1 arty s 
percentage increased slightly from 2.5 to 2.7 

Owing to the extensive alterations of constituency boundaries 
and the creation of many new constituencies, a toect com- 
parison of party gams and losses was possible only in about 
two- thirds of the constituencies. A rSsurni is given bellow m 
respect of (1) the 410 constituencies which remained unaltered ; 
(2) the 177 constituencies whose boundaries were substantially 
altered, including the 35 new constituencies ; and (3) the 43 
constituencies in which only minor boundary changes were 
made : 

(1) In the 410 unaltered constituencies, the Conservatives 
gained ten seats from Labour ; the Labour Party gained one 
seat from the Conservatives ; and the Ulster Unionists gamed 
one seat from Irish Labour — a net Conservative and Ulster 
Unionist gam of ten seats. The seats won by the Conser^tives 
from Labour were Carlisle, Ealing North, Halifax, Hornchurch, 
Maldon, Preston South, Walthamstow East, Wandsworth 
Central, Watford, and The Wrekin, whilst the Ulster Unionists 
won Belfast West from Irish Labour. The Labour gain from 
the Conservatives was in South-West Norfolk. 

(2) In the 177 constituencies affected by major boundary 
alterations, including the new constituencies, the Conservatives 
(and supporters) obtained 91 seats, Labour 85 seats, and the 
Liberals one seat. Among former Labour seats gained by the 
Conservatives were Devonport, Gravesend, Gloucestershire 
South, Nottingham Central, Nottingham South, the Kirkdale 
division of Liverpool, and the Test division of Southampton. 
Former Conservative seats won by Labour were Bristol 
North-West, Eomford, and the Govan dmsion of Glasgow. 
The 85 new constituencies were almost equally divided between 
the two major parties, Labour wmmng 18 and the 
Conservatives 17. 

(8) There was only one cliange in party representation in the 
48 constituencies subject to minor boundary revision8--a 
Conservative gam from I^abour m Central Ayrshire. 

As indicated in the table above, there was a national ‘ ’ 

of about 1.8 per cent to the Conservatives as compared with 
1951, and a corresponding percentage decline in the aggregate 
Labour vote* This “ swmg ” was reflected in (a) increased 


Conservative majOtiter in most constituencies as compared 
with 1951, and (b) the Conservative Party’s success m wmnmg 
most of the margmal seats— a success to winch the party s 
electoral victory was primarily due. Although Conservative 
majorities tended to increase as compared mth 19ol, and 
Labour majorities to declme, there were nevertheless important 
exceptions to this trend in different parts of the country, tor 
example m Norfolk South, a margmal agricultural constituency, 
where Mr. E. G. Gooch (Lab.) increased his majority from 279 
to 1,242 ; at Lincoln, where Mr. Geofirey de Freitas (Lab.) 
mcreased Ins majority by nearly 2,000 ; and at Rossendale, 
where Mr. Anthony Greenwood (Lab.) mcreased his majority 
by about 1,300. 

The Conservative Party. All members of the Govemment were 
re-elected, m nearly all oases with mcreased majorities Sir Antony 
Eden, the Prime Munster, was re-elected for Warwick and Leamington 
(which he has represented smce 1923) with a majority 3,663 higher 
than in 1951 , Mr R A Butler, ChanceUor of the Exchequer, 
mcreased his majority at SafEron Walden by 1,279 votes m a three- 
cornered contest , and Mr Harold MacmiUan, the Foreign Secret^ 
added 1,014 votes to his already large majority at Bromley Sir 
Winston Churchill was re-elected for Woodford (the boimdaries or 
which were subject to major revision) by a majority of 15,808. 

New Conservative members included 3VIr Maurice Macmillan, son 
of the Foreign Secretary and director of the publishmg firm of 
Macmillan’s, who won Halifax from Labour , ]Mr Peter Kirk, 
diplomatic correspondent of Kemsley Newspapers Ltd , who won 
Gravesend (Mr Kirk polled 22,000 votes against 19,000 for hlr. Victor 
jytishcon, Labour, and 6,000 for Sir Richard Aeland, Independent) ; 
Dr. Donald Johnson, a former Liberal, who won Carhsle from Laboiu, 
and who was formerly medical officer to the Grenfell Mission m 
Labrador , Miss Joan Vickers, a social welfare worker, who defeated 
Mr Michael Foot (Lab.) at Devonport by 100 votes , Wing- 
Commander Robert Grant-Ferns, who represented St Pancras 
North from 1937-45, and who was elected for the new constituency 
of Nantwich , Sir Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid (elected for Walsall 
South, a new constituency), member of the bullion brokmg of 
Mocatta & Goldsrmd, and High Sheriff of Kent in 1953 , Mr Brto 
Harrison, an Austrahan, who won Maldon (formerly represented by 
Mr Tom Driberg, Labour), and who rowed m the record-breaking 
Cambridge crew in 1948 , Mr Anthony Kershaw, a barrister, who 
won Stroud after having unsuccessfully contested Gloucester to 
1950 and 1951 , Mr David Price, an economist and an ex-president 
of the Cambridge Umon, who was elected for Eastleigh, a n^ 
constituency; Mr WiUiam Yates, formerly a legal officer for the 
Foreign Office m North Africa, who won The Wrekin division 
(Shropshire) from Labour, and Capt. F V. Oorfield, a farmer, 
barrister, and former regular soldier, who was elected for South 
Gloucestershire 

Sir Gurney Braithwaite, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport under Sir Wmston OhurchlU, was defeated at Bristol 
North-West by Mr Christopher Boyd (Labour), whilst Mr. D. G. 
Bullard was unseated by Mr. Sidney Dye (Lab.) m South-West 
Norfolk. 

The Labour Party. All members of the Labour shadow Gabmot ’ 
were returned, m most cases with reduced majorities. Mr Attlee, 
the party loader, was re-eleotod for Walthamstow West, where his 
majority was reduced by over 2,000 ; Mr Herbert Morrison, the 
deputy loader, was re-elected for Lewisham South with a ®ll^b.tly 
reduced majority, and Dr Edith Summorskin, chairman of the 
Labour Party, had a 5,600 majority at Warrington. 

Mr. Michael Foot and Mr Geofirey Bing, Q.O., two of the most 
prominent supporters of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, lost their seats at 
Devonport and Hornchurch respoctively. Other former Labour 
members to lose their seats were Wmg-Commandor Edward 
Shaokleton, whose majority at Preston South m 1951 was the small^t 
in the country (16 votes), and who lost the constituency to the 
Conservatives , Mr. Maurice Webb, the former Labour Minister of 
Food who was unsuccessful m the reorganized Bradford 
division , Mr Anthony Crosland, who represented GlouceBtorshire 
South iu the last Parliament, and who unsucoossfuUy oontested the 
Test dmaion of Southampton, Mr Woodrow Wyat^ formerly 
MP. for Aston (Birmingham), who was unsuccessful at Grantham; 
Mr Ian Wintorbottom and Mr Norman Smith, who failed to eeoure 
re-election for the re-organized Nottingham. Central and South 
divisions respectively ; Mr. Wilham Keenan, who lost the Kirkdale 
division of Liverpool ; and Mr A. 0. Manuel, who failed to secure 
re-election for Central Ayrshire, ^ . ..t , 

New Labour members included Mr. Francis Noel-Baker (son of 
Mr PhiUp Noel-Baker, M P. for Derby South), who was returned for 
Swindon, and who had represented Brentford 
1945-50 ; Hr. Sidney Dye, a farmer, who represented South-west 
Norfolk in 1945-50 and who regained that seat from ^^oe Con- 
servatives ; Mr. K. ZWiaous, who represented Gateshead in 
and who was returned by a small majority (239 votes) for the 
Gorton division of Manchester; Mr. 
an Undor-Seoretary to the Govormnent of 
member of the Central Economic Planning Staff (1947-4^, who 
won Bristol North-West from the Oonsorvalives ; and Mr. Ronald 
Ledger, a staff manager and a member of the Union of Shop, 
Distributive, and Allied Workers, who was elooted for Ro^ord. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan was returned for Ebbw Vale, where his m^ority 
was reduced by 2,298, whilst Miss Jennie Lee (Mrs. Aneurin Bevan) 
was re-elected for Oaxmook, where her ^^najority was 
(from 16,338 to 8,298). Among prominent Bevanltes, Mr. Michael 
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Foot and Mr. Bing lost their seats, as stated above ; Mr Ian Mikardo 
and Mrs Barbara Castle were returned by narrow majorities (235 
and 489 votes respectively) m the new Readmg and Blackburn 
constituencies , and Mr. Kichard Grossman’s majority at Coventry 
Bast was cut by half (from 12,671 to 6,104), 

In a press interview on May 29, Mr Attlee said that ** while the 
results are disappomtmg and we are now to have a Conservative 
Government with a working majority, it will be oin* business to keep 
them to the promises and professions that they have made.” Asked 
whether he thought that the ** Bevanite ” controversy within the 
party had contributed to Labour’s defeat, he replied . “It may 
well be that a certam amount of internal differences [in the party] 
had some effect on the margmal voters, but not on the party members 
as such,” Mr Herbert Morrison admited that the Labour Party 
had “lost the battle of the marginal seats,” but emphasized that 
there had been no Conservative “ landslide ” Ho said that the 
Labour Party would have to “ re-exaniino not the fundamental 
principles of the party but the exposition of party policies in the 
hght of modern conditions ” In particular, it was “ profoundly 
important ” that unity and coherence should be established, since 
the modem elector was “ a responsible being who looked at the policy, 
coherence and umty of the party seeking his vote.” Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, secretary of the party, beheved that many Labour supporters 
had not gone to the poUs, and expressed the opinion that “ wo could 
have won had we polled our full strength ” IIo said that the Labour 
Party had boon handicapped by “ the maldistribution of our 
majorities,” and that the redistribution of const! tuonci os had 
favoured the Conservative Party to the extent of five to ton scats 
Pointing out that Labour had won seats against the apparent national 
“ swing,” Mr Morgan Phillips expressed the belief that the “ swing ” 
might be nothmg more than “ the failure to translate our strength 
effectively into votes.” 

Analyses of the reasons for the Labour Party’s setback wore made 
on June 2 by Mr Hugh Gaitskell (the former Labour Oliancellor of 
the Exchequer), m a speech to the annual oonforonco of the Amalgam- 
ated Society of Woodworkers, and by Mr Anourln Bovan, in an article 
in Tribune Both Mr. Gaitskoll and Mr Bovan agreed that the 
country’s present economic prosperity was a primary reason for the 
Conservative success, and both attributed that prosperity to the 
foundations wliich had been laid by the Labour Governments between 
1945 and 1951 Both agreed, also, that tho Conservative Party’s 
orgamzation had proved itself superior to that of ilie Labour Party 
— a point which had also been made by Mr Attlee. 

Mr. Gaitskell said that although tho loss of 18 seats could not 
bo described as a disaster for tho party or even as a grave setback, 
tho fall in tho Labour vote “ does contain for us a serious warning.” 
The “ first and most important reason ” for tlio Conservative succesR, 
he said, was the immediate economio situation aa it appeared to 
tho ordinary voter. “ Despite an inferior production record and a 
poor export performance, the Tories have boon able to claim oon- 
vinoingly that things are better . . . We must not accept that X^abour 
can only win elections when times are bad ” Mr. GaitskeU’s second 
reason for Labour’s setback was tho internal dissension in tho 
party, in which connexion he declared . “ It is useless to deny that 
our internal dissensions did prove a grave handicap. . . . Disunity 
is no recommendation to tho electorate. Constant attacks from 
within on tho official policy and leadership, however well Intontionod 
and seriously meant, do undermine confidon(‘,e They are a luxury 
we can hardly afford if we want to get back Into power.” 

Mr. Bevan, after saying that mornorios of unemployment “ were 
not sufficient in themselves to form tho basis of mass apiioal,” 
expressed the opinion that tho decisive cause of Labour’s setback 
was its “ inability to distinguish itself sufficiently from many of the 
Oovomment’s own policies, particularly In the field of for< 3 lgn affairs.” 
After pointing out that tho party was deeply divided on the question 
of German rearmament, ho wrote : ” The argument Inside tho party 
was fierce and prolonged. Tho offioial leadership devoted an intensive 
campaign to tho task of trying to win over tho rank and file to its 
own point of view. It suc( 3 oodod in obtaining a toohnioal majority. 
The chief result, however, was to pxiblicise throughout the country 
the fact that on such a crucial issue Labour was lined up behind Eden. 
This, m its turn, weakened Labour’s case for a reduction in tho iiorlod 
of National Hervioo 

The Liberal Party. The Liberals retained tho six seats which they 
held in the former Parliament and polled particularly well in 
the West Country, notably in Cornwall. Mr. Olomont Davies, tho 
party leader, was returned with a reduced majority for Montgomery- 
shire, but Sir Rhys Tl opkin Morris, Q.O., Incrozod his majority at 
Carmarthen from 467 to over 3,000, whilst Mr. Joseph Orimond (the 
Liberal Chief Whip) increased his majority in Orkney and Shetland 
in a throe-cornered contest against Conservative and I^abour candi- 
dates Mir. John Bannorman failed by only 900 votes to secure 
election for Inverness-shire, whilst Mr. Edwjird Malindine, who 
polled over 15,000 votes in North Cornwall, also narrowly failed to 
secure election. In North Devon, despite a (Conservative majority of 
5,000, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe succeeded in increasing tho Liberal poll 
from 7,000 to 11,000. The Liberal candidate at Hereford, Mr. Frank 
Owen, polled 8,600 votes in a constituency whltUi had not been 
contested by the Liberals for ton years. 

Mr. Frank Byers, the former Liberal Chief Whip, said that tho 
Liberal Party was “ tremendously enooxiraged ” by the “ remarkable 
Increase In its vote in many parts of the country ; ho added that 
“ we have a foundation now in a lot of oonstituonolos In which wo 
can build up real strength to go forward,” Lord Rea, who presided 
over the recent Liberal Assembly (see 14220 0), expressed tho opinion 
that the Liberal Party, after having reached its lowest point in 1951, 
hod “ turned the comer ” and was “ on tho way back,” 


Other aspects of the general election and of the new House 
of Commons are summarized below under cross-headings. 

Large and Small Majorities. A feature of tho olocXions was the 
number of close contests, involving the return of 43 ini'inborB with 
majorities of under 1,000. Tho smallest majority ni tJio comitrv was 
that of Mr. Percy Wells (Lab.), who 'was returned for Favorahnm by 
59 votes. Other mombora with majorities of under 1,000 are • Mr. 
W. J. Taylor (O , Bradford North), 69 ; Miss Joan Vickers (0 , 
Dovonport), 100 , Mr W T. Williams (Lab , Barons Gourt), 125 , 
Mr. Fred Blackburn (Lab , Stalybndgo and Hyde), 155 ; Mr, D. L 
Spenccr-Nairn (O., Central Ayrshire), 167 , Mr. Williu.m Roid (Lab , 
Glasgow, Provan), 180 , Mr Arthur Palmer (Lab,. Olcvolaiul), 181 , 
Mr, Sidney Dye (Lab., South-West Norfolk), 193 , Mr. Nixon 
Browne (G , Glasgow, Graigton), 210; Mr G. W Gibson (Lab, 
Clapham), 225 , Mr Ian Mikardo (Lab , Reading), 238 , Mr. J. W 
Barter (0., Ealing North), 246 ; Mr. T MitiC-hell (Sinn Fein, Mid- 
Ulster), 260 ; Mr P. Glarko (Sinn Fein, Fermanagh and Sotith 
Tyrone), 261 , Mr. K. Zilliaeus (La,l) , Manchester, Gorton), 269 , 
Dr. Donald Johnson (G , (‘arliskO, 370 ; Sir Ian Horohin (G,, Oldham 
East), 380 , Mr. James Ilniehison ((\, (Jlasgow, Seotstonn), 428 , 
Mr. Alan Green ((’ , Preston South), 474 , Mr. William "V ai<^s (G , 
Tho Wrckiti), 478 ; Mrs Barbara (^asUo (Lab, Blarkburn), 489, 
Mr. J. A. Sparks (laib , Acton), 525 , Mr David Prl <'(3 ((\, Eastleigh), 
545, Mr. Brian Harrison (G , Maldon), 550, Mr W R. Hudson 
(0., Hull North), 590 ; Mr. Maurice Orba<*U (tad)., IVilhwden East), 
659 ; Mr Ernest Partridge (G., Battersea South), 679 , Mr. M 
Tumor-Samnels (ijab , GloufM^stor), 748 , Lt.-Gol. J. K Gordeiiux 
(C., Nottingham Gentra.1), 758 ; Mr Gharles Royle (Lab , Salford 
West), 859 , Mr. Frank Beswiek (Lab., Uxbridge), 870 , Mr. William 
Coldriek (La,b., Bristol North-East), 876 ; Mr. J. II IlarrlHon ((\, 
Eye), 889 ; Mr. Anthony Fell (G., Yarmouth), 917; Mr. George 
Lindgren (Lab , Wellingborough), 926 , Mrs. Xjona Jeg<^r (Lab., 
Holborn and St. T’ancnis South), 931 , Mr. Thomas Oswald (Lab , 
Edinburgh Gcmtral), 9.39; Mr. G. J. Simmons (Lab., BHerley Hill), 
949 ; Mr. Patrick Maitland (G., Lanark), 958 ; Mr. Maitin Maddan 
(G., HiLJiin), 965 ; Mr. Nell McLean (G., Inverness-Hlilnd, 966 

The biggest majorities wore gained by two Ulster ITnionlsts-— 
Mr. George Gurrio (Down North) and Mr. S. K. (hmninghnm (Antrim 
South), with 48,678 and 45,192 r<wi)eetivoly ag(dnHt Sinn Felu 
opponents. The biggest majority in Groat Britain was that of Mr. 
H. E. Xrolmes (Lab , IRmisworth), wltii .34,042. 

Women Members. The new House of (’onimons will hav (3 24 women 
members (nine Gonservailve, one Ulster Unionist 14 fjabour) three 
more than in the last Parliament. 

The Gonservativo women M.P.s are Lady Twociisinulr, Mias Edith 
Tdtt, Miss I’atrlcda Hornsby-Smlth, Viseountess I)avidHt)n, Dame 
Floron<‘e Horshnigh, Mrs Eveline Hill, Miss Irene Ward, Miss Evelyn 
Emmet, and Miss Joan Vk^kers, whilst Mrs. Patrhda Mt‘Langhlin 
was returned for the Ulster Unionists. Mrs, ICmmet (<dialrman of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations), who was 
returned for East Grinatead, Miss Vickers, elected for D<W(>iu>(u*t, 
and Mrs. M(‘Jjaughlln, who won Belfast West from the Irish laibour 
Party, ent.<^re<l the House for the first tlmiL 

Tho Labour women M.P.s are Mrs. Barbara GasH(^ Miss Jmmlo 
Loo (Mrs. Anourln Bevan), Mrs, Jean Mann, Miss Elaine Btirton, 
Mrs. Eirene White, Mrs. Alice Oulkm, Mrs. Ellzahetji Bradtioek, 
Mrs. Lena Jeger, Miss Margaret Herbison, Miss Alk*(' Baeon, Mrs. 
Freda Corbet, Mrs. ITarri(‘t Hlater, Dr. Edith HumimTHkill, and Mrs 
Joyce Barber (M.P. for Wood (»r<'ien), a mw memlx^r. 

Forfeited Deposits. The number of forfeited dcqmsitH tot.alhxl 191, 
of which tho Liberals forfeited 01 (fiv (3 fewi^r t.han in 1951) out of 
110 candidates presented. Fifteen of tlU 3 17 Gonmninist eandldat<?» 
lost thoir deposits. Three Gonservativo (leposItH w<ir<^ lost (all In 
Wales) and one laibour deposit (In Norl.h ( Cornwall ). ’rim nnnaining 
21 forfeited deposits wore lost by ImimmuUmU I.L.P., W<4«h 
Nationalist, Scottish Natiomdisi, and Hlnn Fein i'andldatt^s. 

No official statement was issued on the eIe< 3 tion results ijy 
the Conservative Party, but Sir Anthony hkien warmly thnnked 
the electorate for its confuienec in the (Soverumemt, and for 
returning it to oillce with an increased majority, (ffimes - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Dally lierald) 

(Prev. rep, 14199 A ; 14144 A,) 

Note. The detailed constituomw results will be given in a Huhaequont 
issue. (Ed. K G.A.) 

A. CHINA. — TaMng-over of Port Arthur. 

It was announced by Peking Radio on May 24 that the 
Soviet anthorilies had eompielc<i the* transfer of Port Arthur 
to China, in conformity witli the Sino-Hovlet agreement of 
Oct. 12 , 1954, A further Peking liroadeast on May 2 <i statecl 
that all Soviet fowTs ha<l left the base* five days before the time 
limit (May fft, 1955) laid down in the agreement. 

(Times - Manchester (»uar<iian) (Prev. rep. 13855 A.) 

B. CANADA, — Merger of T.U. Orgaateationi. 

The Canadian affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organizations the 
Trades and Labour Congress and tlie Canadian Congress of 
Labour respectively -^-agreed on May 9 to merge into a single 
organization under the name of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, I'he new organization, which will have to be approved 
by conventions of the two merger groups, will have a member- 
ship of about I,() 00 , 000 .-»-(Montreal Star) (Frev. rep. X 405 S A.) 
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A. LONDON AND PARIS AGREEMENTS. — Com- 
pletion of Ratification Procedure by National Parliaments. 
- Agreements ratified by French Council of the Republic, 
U.S. Senate, and Belgian, Luxemburg, Netherlands, and 
Danish ParHaments. 

The London and Paris agreements on the admission of the 
German Federal Repubhc to NATO, the rearming of Western 
Germany within the NATO framework, and the expansion of 
the Brussels Treaty Organization into the Western European 
Union, were ratified on IVIarch 27 by the French Council of the 
Republic and subsequently by the U.S. Senate and the Parlia- 
ments of Belgium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and Denmark, 
thereby completing the ratification process m all the national 
Parliaments concerned. 

Ratification by French Council of the Republic. 

The French Council of the Republic opened its debate on 
the Paris agreements on March 23. It had before it the four 
Bills already passed by the National Assembly (see 13965 A) 
relating respectively to (1) the protocol on the amendments 
to the Brussels Treaty and the setting-up of the Western 
European Union, involving the rearmament of the German 
Federal Republic and its entry into W.E.U. ; (2) the ending 
of the occupation regime m Germany and the convention 
regulatmg the continued maintenance of AJhed forces on German 
territory ; (3) the admission of the German Federal Republic 
to NATO , (4) the Franco-German agreement on the Saar. 

Prior to the Council’s debate, the Bills had been exaimned 
by its various Commissions . those for Foreign Affairs, National 
Defence, Economic Affairs, Industrial Production, France 

outre mer, and Finance. All of these bodies, by varymg 
majorities, had declared themselves in favour of ratification, 
although the Industrial Production Commission had attached 
two delaying amendments. Some of the other Commissions, 
whilst not adopting formal amendments, had passed “ motions ” 
expressing certain reservations to be brought to the Govern- 
ment’s notice. These reservations related specifically to an 
agreement on the functions of the armaments production 
agency under the W.E.U. , on which negotiations were then in 
progress in London (see 14000 A), and to the Saar agreement. 
As regards the latter, the differences in the interpretation of 
the proposed Saar Statute — as expressed m the respective 
Government memoranda accompanying the French and 
German ratification Bills, and m Dr. Adenauer’s statements 
during the ratification debate in the Bundestag (see 14169 A) — 
had created widespread concern in France. 

The Foreign Affairs Commission had supported the Saar agreement 
on March 16 by 21 votes to seven, with two abstentions, and the 
three other Bills by 20 votes to four, with six abstentions, but had 
asked for certain assurances from the Government (see below) 

The National Defence Commission voted on March 16 for ratification 
by 14: to nine, with three abstentions and four members absent. 

The Economic Affairs Commission had adopted the agreement on 
March 9 by 12 votes to four, with two abstentions It rejected (by 
11 votes to six, with two abstentions) an amendment that ratification 
should be postponed until Franco-German disagreements over the 
Saar had been settled, but adopted a ‘‘ simple resolution affirmmg 

(1 ) that the Saar Statute uneqnivooably eroatedthe political autonomy 
of the territory , (2) that it ensured the maintenance of the monetary, 
customs and economic union between Franco and the Saar, and 
(3) that the instruments of ratification of the Saar agreement should 
only be exchanged after the question of the Roohling steel works 
(see 14223 A) had been settled 

The Finance Commission had also approved the agreements, but had 
unanimously (save for its two Commimiat members) adopted a motion 
expressing the view that it was essential to supplement the agree- 
ments by satisfactory arrangements on the W E U armaments agency. 

The Industrial Production Commission, though supporting the 
agreements, had added two important amendments On March 3 
it voted that deposition of the ratification instruments in respect of 
the Saar agreement should be made dependent on the conclusion of 
the new economic co-operation convention between France and the 
Saar, then under negotiation. On March 9 the Commission, while 
approving the three other Bills, added an amendment stipulating 
that the instruments of ratification of the relevant protocols and 
conventions should not bo deposited until a European standardization 
agency for armaments and for the distribution of U.S. aid had been 
established under the ‘Western European Union. 

During its earlier debates, the Foreign Affairs Commission 
had heard a statement from M. Pinay, the Foreign Minister, 
on March 9-11. In this statement, M. Pinay revealed that 
Sir Winston Churchill had sent a letter to M. Mend&s-France 
(then Prime Minister) on Jan. 12, 1955, containing a warning 
to France against “ leaving an empty chair at international 
conferences lest it be occupied by some other nation.” The full 
text of the correspondence between Sir Winston and M. 
Mend^s-France was released in Paris and London on March 21 
and IS reproduced below. 


M, Mend&s-France to Sir Winston Churchill. 

Paris, Jan 3, 1955 

" As I felt able to give you an assurance during the discussions 
m London, the National Assembly has approved tbe agreements on 
wbich the unity and cohesion of the AVestern Powers depend But, 
as I foretold to you, the debate has been a difficult one I am convinced 
that we should not have had a favourable vote if we had not been 
able to put forward the undertaking of your Government to mamtain 
substantial forces on the Contment 

AU the difficulties are not yet over I must obtam the vote of the 
Conseil de la Rejniblique Above aU. it is important that French 
pnbhc opimon should remam convinced that the treaties are necessary, 
and that their adoption and entry into force will not prevent the 
Western Powers from following with resolution and perseverance 
a pohoy of peace. 

The West must unceasingly demonstrate its good will If those 
efforts, of which yon have so often set the example, succeed, it will 
be for the good of the whole world If they unfortunately fail, we 
shall at least have proved to the peoples that their Governments 
have done their duty , and we shall have cemented still further, if 
that were necessary, the association of the countries of the free 
world. I think that that is also your belief 

It is m this spirit that the attached note [see Memorandum below] 
which I submit for your consideration, has been drawn up. I am 
sending it also to President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, and 
Mr. Foster Dulles This note suggests two possible procedures by 
which we nught propose a four-Power conference to the Soviet Umon 
— a conference which might be summoned for an early date, for 
example m May, provided that careful preparations have been made 
on the diplomatic plane. 

Your understandmg, your lucid vision, and your friendship wall 
be more indispensable than ever for the accomphshment of the grave 
tasks with which 1955 is gomg to confront ns ” 

M. Mendfes-France*s Memorandum on Four-Power Talks. 

(1) The proposals I made at the Umted Nations (see 13910 A) 
have lent support to the arguments which I developed in the course 
of the debates in the National Assembly and which have greatly 
contributed to gmdmg the vote of a certain number of deputies m 
favour of the Pans agreements Speakers of widely differing political 
views have asked the Government to prepare for a new four-Power 
conference by diplomatic negotiations under taken immediately. In 
these circumstances the French Government could not remain inactive 

(2) The French Government thinks it necessary that a new ddmarche 
should be made to the Soviet Government as soon as possible Two 
procedures can be considered 

(а) First, the French Government would seize the opportunity 
offered by the Soviet Note ooncermng the tliroat to denounce the 
Franco-Soviet Treaty, a Note which in any case could not remain 
unanswered After having refuted the Soviet Government’s allega- 
tion that the Paris agreements have an aggressive character, the 
French Government could conclude by renewing its offer of diplomatic 
negotiations with a view to preparing for a four-Power conforenco in 
May, given that by this date Franco will have ratified the Pans 
agreements. The terms of the proposal thus made to the USSR, 
would first bo communicated to tho American and British Govern- 
ments, and that fact would be mentioned xn the French Government’s 
Note to tho Soviet Government 

(б) Another solution, which tho French Government nahnrally 
prefers, would consist of making the offer of a four-Power oonforenoe 
to the Soviet Government by a joint Note from the throe aUiod 
Governments This Note could be drawn up by the procedure which 
has been followed hitherto for the preparation of ‘Western Notes 
addressed to the Soviet Government, always on condition that it 
did not lead to an unacceptable delay 

(3) The French Government, in insisting on the importance which 
In its view attaches to tho proposed ddmarche, is oonvmood that the 
Western Powers will only bo able to retain the indispensable support 
of public opinion for their policy by continually taking the initiative 
in favour of a relaxation of international tension. The risks implied 
by a passive role in this respect would not only bo groat m France 
but equally so in Germany, as tho latest Bimdestag debate shows. 
By contrast, the U S.S R. could steal tho limelight at the cost of 
empty declarations, assure itself tho advantage of the initiative, and 
appear as the only party anxious to come to a settlement of out- 
standing questions. 

(4) The French Government would be happy to learn the views 
of the British Government on these proposals as quickly as possible.’ 

Sir Winston Churchill to M. Mcndis-France. 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
Jan. 10, 1955 

** Thank yon very much for your letter, I renew my congratula- 
tions to you on your success in tho Chamber. I fed that your diffi- 
culties in dealing with all the vohomont and solf-controd groups must 
be enormous. Your courage and vitality have given me an impression 
of French leadership which I had not sustained since the days of 
Olemenooau. Pray accept my oamost compliments. 

I have for some time felt a strong desire to establish a direct 
personal contact with the new loaders of the yoviet Government 
such as might lead to a fruitful four-Power oonforenoe. But these 
thoughts of mine received a rude shook when the Soviets requested 
a four-power meeting of the Foreign Secretaries, apparently with the 
object of stimulating opposition in the French Chamber to the 
ratification of the E.D.O. 
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After this came tlie London conference ; and Sir Anthony Eden’s 
initiative was there, and subsednently at Paris, crowned hy the 
agreements which you by yonr determination and skill managed, 
though by a very small majority, to pass through the Chamber I 
am well aware that the treaty has also to pass the Conseil de la 
lUp'iMigue* e^id of the many opportunities for uncertamty and delay 
which stiU remam. 

I still hold most strongly to my conviction that a top-level meeting 
might be productive of real advantages if the time and circumstances 
were well chosen. This view was, as you know, expressed in a 
imanimous resolution by the House of Commons last year I cannot 
feel, however, that at this juncture any negotiation with the Soviets 
about a four-Power meeting, even though conditional on the agree- 
ments havmg been previously ratified, would help our common 
cause. Weakness makes no appeal to the Soviets. To mix up the 
process of ratification with what might well follow soon afterwards 
would very hkely dilute both firmness and conciliation. The sooner 
we can get our united ratification, the sooner the top-level four-Power 
conference may come. 

Although we have every sympathy with you in your difficulties 
and admiration for your exertions, the fact should be accepted that 
I and my colleagues are wholeheartedly resolved that there shall bo 
no meeting or mvitation m any ciroumatanoes which wo can foresee 
between the four Powers, either on the Foreign Secretaries level or on 
that of the Heads of Governments, until the London-Paria agreements 
have been ratified by aU the signatories In this we are in the olosost 
accord with the United States. I cannot believe there is the slightest 
chance of any change of attitude on this point in either of our two 
countries Indeed, I fear that an indefinite process of delay may 
well lead to the adoption of other solutions which are certainly being 
studied on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I, myself, am very much opposed to the withdrawal of all American 
and British troops from the Continent. Yon may count on me to 
oppose to the beat of my ability the strategic conception known as 
'peripheral.* On the other hand I should fool bound, whether as 
Prime Minister or as a private member, to support the policy known 
as ' the empty chair,* although this would involve largo changes in 
the infra-structure of NATO, both military and political. I fool that 
the United States, with their immense superiority of nuclear weapons, 
and acting in association with Groat Britain, the British Coininou- 
wealth, and the German Federal Republic, will bo strong enough, at 
any rate during the next few years, to afford to the Benelux countries 
and our other allies, for whom we have a doei> regard, and also the 
German Federal Republic, to whom wo are bound in honour, a definite 
and substantial security based on physical and moral deterrent power. 

In this breathing-space much may bo achieved. But having over 
since 1910 worked and fought with and for France, for whoso people 
I have a deep afilection, I should feel the utmost sorrow to see h<*r 
isolated and losing her influence with the rest of the free world. I 
hope indeed that it will fall to you to save your country from this evil 
turn of fortxme, . . .** 

At the opening of the Council of the Republic’s debate, M. 
Edgar Faure (the Prime Minister) stressed — in reply to a 
question put to him — that any statement made by any member 
of the Government would commit the Government as a whole, 
and that he would never agree to act on behalf of a divided 
Administration. The rapporteurs of the various Commissions 
then presented their reports, the most important of which 
were those of the Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Industrial 
Production commissions. 

M. Michel Bebr£ (GaulUst) gave throe roasons for the majority 
decision of the Foreign Affairs Commission In favour of ratifying 
the Bills providing for Gorman rearmament, the ending of the 
occupation regime, and Germany’s membership of the W.E.U. and 
the NATO : (1) the rocognltton of German sovereignty was necessi- 
tated hy the evolution of the international situation since the end of 
the wax, and "confirms on existing state of atCalrs rather than 
creates a new one ’* ; (2) Wostem Germany’s adherence to the 
North Atlantic Treaty linked her with the Western world , (3) the 
W.E.U., which was founded on the basis of an association of European 
countries, including Great Britain, maintained the basis of the French 
Union and thereby linked French Africa with the destiny of the 
European countries. 

"If a country has attained pohtioal stability as Germany has 
done,*’ M. Debr6 said In his report, " and 11 within a few years it 
overcomes its misfortunes and miseries hy on immense efilort of 
industrial expansion, there can be no question of settling its political 
status without its consent. Germany con no longer ho neutralized, 
and her fate can no longer be determined without the agreement of 
her people." German rearmament, M. I>obr6 continued, certainly 
involved a danger, bnt Germany was " In a circle of countries so 
numerous and powerful that the risks of domination by her wore 
very small.’’ Those who argned that the links which bound Germany 
to the Atlantlo community and the W.E U. were weaker than those 
under the E.D.O. Treaty forgot the power which Germany would 
have had in a small and restricted European political community. 

The problem, however, was not only a military bnt also a diplomatic 
one, and negotiations with the Soviet Union wore as important as 
the defence of the West against any future menace from the East. 
Military solidarity alone would not suffice unless it was the expression 
of a political solidarity, and European soUdarlty would lose much 
of its raison d*itre if it did not lead to a solidarity of outlook with 
regard to the principal world problems. In this connexion M. I)ebr6 
aaserted that France, despite her membership of the Atlantic Pact, 
had "for years been Isolated and misunderstood in Indo-Ohina" 


and was " today isolated and misunderstood to a largo extent in 
Africa." He therefore called for a common NATO policy in the 
interests of Franco and Western Europe alike, both in the Far 
East and in Africa 

As regards tlio guarantees contained in the London and Paris 
agreements, M T)obr6 said that groat uncertainty still existed about 
their application, but that tho iiost guarantee could bo found in 
Atlantic solidarity. As the unity of the Atlantic alliance was one of 
the safest guarantees of Soviet concessions, it was Franco’s duty to 
uphold the allianoo in tho interests of an agroemont with tho East 

M. Debr6 concluded his report on a personal not(^ which recapitu- 
lated French doubts and hesitations about tho rtmimmgof Germany, 
as well as his final conviction about the Tu'cessity of that step. 
" Doubts and criticisms spring \xp within mo," ho wrote. "No road 
seems to bo sure, no solution seems to bo ideal But having studied 
all that could bo studied and hcuird all that could be hoard, I have 
reached tho conclusions laid down in this report. Tlui Hovoreignty 
of Western Gorinany, her entry into the Ailantl<^ alliance, and tho 
organization of a Western European Union axo nuniHun^H imposed 
by tho present state of tho world, of our contimmt, and of Frn,n(*,o ’* 

Tho doubts of tho Foreign Allairs Gomniission, M l)<d)r6 added, 
had boon allayed by what M. Pinay and M. Faure had told them 
about the impossibility of France’s seeking International negotiations 
if the Paris nginnunentH were not passed. Tho (JornmisHion had 
therefore rejected all amendments and delays, but desired assuranec’is 
from the Government on tho following (itu^Hiions during lni.oryaI 
between tho ratilh-ation of tho treaties and tho d('position of tho 
instruments of ratification • th<» moaaunw i.o bci tiik(m as regards 
tho functions of the W.E.U. armaimmts agency ; the mw Franco-Saar 
economic convention ; the fate of th(^ Il5(dding steed works ; the 
holding of a four-l’owor oonforonco with tho Hoviet Union ; ami the 
widening of the NATO to coyer a joint poli<‘,y of Its membea’S outside 
Europe, ospooially m far as French North Africa an<l the Middle 
East wore concerned. 

M.Pinton Ddmocrafiaue), reporting on tho Hna<r agr<Hunont. 

also expressed "serious anxlethw," but fjuostionod wluther any Ix^tter 
result could have been aohleyod. On tho pollth^d Hid(^ tlu^ now Haar 
Statute did not seem to bo dolinltlvo bocaust^ It would remain in 
force only until sutdii time as a Gorman pinwai treaty was signed. 
Moroovor, thoso parties in tho Baar which were hostlh^ to the Btatute 
wore to be given full freedom. Xt must bo r(H*.ogniz(Hl (M. Plnton 
omphasized) that France had aeoeptod tho prine.iple that. th(» Baar- 
landers should pronoimoe freely upon the Btattit<h whl<d» would he 
sxihmlttod to them. After diH(mHSing tho dlserepam’hw In the French 
and German intorprotatlons of the Baar agnumn'int, as shown hy 
Dr, Adenauer’s statenumts and th(» momonmda aeeomiianyltig the 
Gorman and French ratification Bills, M. Plnton calbnl upon th<' 
Government to realfinn the French thesis. 

M. Armengaud (Tnd. Republican), for the Industrhxl Producthm 
Commission, declared that all the good intentions cujntahuid In th<^ 
treaty would be in vain without a European (irmanumts pooh Th(^ 
Qovornmont had asked them to vote a motion ratluu' than to table 
a formal amtmdmont to the ratification Bills, but his had 

boon that whenever Parliament had voUul a. motion It had always 
been without result Thus, at the time of tho (T(*atlon of th(^ European 
Coal and Stool Gommunity, proclse undertakings had lu'en given by 
the Government with regard to tho (umallzailon of th<' MoHello ami 
tho doconoentration of tlio Ruhr Iiulustry, but non<» of tluwtt umler- 
takings had boon kept. [Hero M. Pitiay InUu'vemnl to iiroh^Hl against 
M. Armengaud’s assertion, and to point out tln»t t.ho Gov<^rnment 
then in power had only boon unable to Implement Its promlscH IxKjause 
it had boon overthrown. He luhled that he had aga.h» raised the 
question of tho Moselle with Dr, Adenauer ajid hoped rapidly to 
roach an agroemont, and polnttul out that any aimmdimmt suHi»endhig 
the application of the Xhmls agieements would make future dIs<mw«ions 
with Franco’s allies (exceedingly difficult. 1 

M. Axmengaud, continuing, said that he was not suggesting that 
there was any alternative to an Atlantlo polhvy, but Htr(»sH<Hl that 
such a policy should not result In ” eeonomle degrade, thm " for 
Franco, Ho added : " Tho Atlantic cslub 1 All right ! But on 
condition that the old members do not ohewd, as they hav(^ done 
in favouring Germany laForo Franco, To Jfhdti HrUanniu and 
Vmdschland emache wo shoxild reply, France nmilMoi I " 

The resumed debate on Mwch 24 was mark(id by a forceful inter- 
vention by M, Faure, following two HpetHshes hy Henators from 
Eastern France. M. K«db» a Gaullist Henator representing the Haut- 
Rhln ddpartemmt (Alsace), declared himself In favour of ratifying 
the London and Paris agreements. Reealling that h<^ spoke <m behalf 
of a region which had twice suffered from German (UdU’esHlon, and 
that ho and his friends had been totally oppostul to the It\ D.iU TriuRy, 
ho d(Kilarod that whilst he could neither forgot nor resign hlmscdf to 
the p<i8t, ho was aware that the post conditioned ludther the^ pres(»nt 
nor tho future, " We must have a wider vision," he deelared, " and 
bo able to break loose from our own sensitivity," He would therefore 
Toto for tho agrc(jmcmts, but would Insist that the Ciov«»mf*mnt 
should bring about m soon as posilble a four-Power eonferenc<? 
loading towards peaeoM oo-oxIsUmtHi. 

M. Pinchard (Ind. Ropubllottn, Benator for the Meurtho-ei-MoseHe 
depari&rmnt), on the other hand, made an impasiloned speech egalnst 
ratification, expressing serious doubts about the treatlw from the 
military point of view and declaring that the Prime Mlnlsier’i 

smooth and diabolic plea ’* to the Oominiwlons had not tsonvlneed 
him. After declaring that " foreign blackmail " had not prevented 
the National Assembly from rejecting the E.D.O, treaty, M. 
Finohaxd said that it was time that 3?ranco*s allloi ceased excrclilng 
upon her a pressure that was oompletely contrary to the treaties 
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wMch tliey iiad si^ed He added . “ Having' gone from scuttle to 
scuttle and from renunciation to renunciation, are we now willing 
to yield everytlimg to avoid isolation « ” 

Refutmg the Government’s contention that the London and Pans 
agreements would linh Western Germany more closely with the West, 
IH. Pmchard said that he could not see why a rearmed Germany 
should be easier to keep within the Western camp than a disarmed 
Germany. The arnung of Western Germany, he asserted, would only 
lead to an armaments race with Eastern Germany, mto which the 
countries of a divided Europe would inevitably be drawn Moreover, 
a new war would inevitably be an atomic war, and in these circum- 
stances the new German divisions were not indispensable After 
askmg whether France could forget the experiences of the inter-war 
years and the difficulties of limiting German rearmament, M. Pmchard 
concluded with a strongly emotional warmng of the irrevocable 
dangers of rearmmg the Germans, m which connexion he evoked the 
memories of France’s wartime sufferings and the immutability of 
the German character. 

M. Faure, intervemng with an impromptu speech, re 3 ected M. 
Pmchard’s assertion that there had been any threats or blackmail 
on the part of the Allies. Had such threats been made, he would 
have been the last to accept them. But, he asked, was it surprismg 
that the ** constant hesitations and tergiversations of French pohey ” 
had upset France’s allies ? Let us not forget the past,” M Faure 
declared. ** Who asked for the Atlantic pact — ^not America, but 
Europe. We were afraid at the time that there would not be sufficient 
American forces on the Contment, or that they might arrive too late 
Smee 1950 our pohoy has been an example of tergiversations They 
are exphcable and honourable, but can one expect that they were 
understood 4,000 miles away as well as withm our parhamentary 
preempts ? AU French Governments have expressed their fear of 
[American] peripheric strategy. All have accepted the necessity of 
German rearmament. To make this rearmament acceptable, we 
demanded the guarantee of European integration Our allies accepted 
it, and as a result the B D.C. treaty was worked out Then, at the 
end of a dramatic debate, the treaty signed by the French Govern- 
ment was rejected by Parliament after two years of hesitation,” 

Alter remmdmg the Council of the Republic that the Soviet Union 
had rearmed Eastern Germany without bemg entitled to do so, 
M. Faure asked Can wo in the circumstances deny the same right 
to those coimtnes with whom we are closely Imkod 1 . . There 

comes a moment where things have got to reach a decision. . 

We cannot always change our views after we have signed. M. 
Mendds-Franoe strongly demanded, steadfastly sought, and with 
difficulty obtained, an agreement probably not as good as 
expected, but not as bad as some of you think But now we must 
come to a decision. If France now changes her mind, it will not be I 
who will teB the Americans.” 

Turmng to Franco-German relations, the Prime Minister recalled 
his memories as a child at Verdun during World War I and his 
experiences as a member of the French prosecution at the Nuremberg 
trials after World War II He himself was therefore entitled to feel 
apprehensive. But,” he declared, ” I have never thought that Ger- 
many was a nation of criminals. . . . Let us therefore seek oo-exiatonce. 
Times change. There was a time when England was our hereditary 
enemy. After that it was Germany. I believe that we have no more 
hereditary enemies and that the Franco -German dispute has no 
longer any world importance. There are far deeper shadows hanging 
over us now . . We are dealing now with a democratic German 
Government. Let us beware lest it be replaced tomorrow by another 
to which we could not refuse anything. Germany is rapidly developing, 
the more so as she does not have to bear any defence expendi- 
ture. Can you deny sovereignty to such a prosperous country ? But 
Bovoroignty implies the right to have an army Certainly I would 
have preferred to have seen Germany as the first country to be 
disarmed rather tlian the last country to bo rearmed, but if we have 
reached the present stage, whose fault was that ? ” 

France had always been on the side of disarmament (M. Faure 
continued), but in the position as it had developed in the ten years 
since the end of the war, the only thing they could do now was to 
limit armaments equally. Yet it was impoasible to impose such a 
limitation unilaterally, and the essential guarantees accompanying 
tills process could only bo on a contractual basis. Germany bad 
accepted the obligation not to raise more than 12 divisions without 
French agreement. She had also agreed to limit her stock of fissile 
matonals In conclusion, M Faure said that it was a question not 
of having confidonoo in Germany but in having confidence in them- 
selves ; ho called upon Franco to free herself from her ” inferiority 
complex,” and expressed his profound conviction that French policy 
must bo ” clear, straight, and unoquivocable.” 

When the debate was resumed on March 25, five amendments were 
put down to the Bill relating to the W.B U. . (1) an amendment by 
MM. IBnton and Rostai iRcmembUment des Gavches) which proposed 
the oonolusion before Aug 1, 1955, of a four-Powor agreement on 
disarmament and on the German and Austrian problems, as well as 
an agreement in principle on the European armaments production 
agency ; (2) one by M. Arniongaud (Ind. Republican), on behalf of 
the Industrial I»roduotion Commission, making the deposition of the 
ratification insirumonts dependent on tlie conclusion of an agreement 
on the Armaments Agency, as mentioned above ; (3) one by M 
Marollhaoy (Ind. Republican), likewise demanding the prior conclusion 
of an agreement on the armaments agency , (4) one by M. Chaintron 
(Communist) demanding. In the form of a ” projudiciol question,” 
the rejection of the Paris agreements ; and (5) one by M Le Guy on 
(Bassem^Ument dm Gamhm) and ten other Senators demanding a 
prior assurance that no war orlmluals would be given posts in the 
new German Army. In addition, M. Goudd du Foresto (M.R.P.), also 


on behalf of the Industrial Production Commission, put down an 
amendment to the Bill relatmg to the Saar agreement, making the 
deposition of the ratification mstruments dependent on the conclusion 
of a new Franco-Saar convention on economic co-operation 

The debate on March 25 was opened by M. Laffargue (Gatiche 
Deinocraiique), a strong advocate of ratification. He was followed 
by M. Debu-Biidel (GauJlist), one of the most determmed opponents 
of the agreements, who warned France against givmg Germany once 
agam “ a dose of mihtarism ” which, he said would destroy “ the 
tendencies of the present German youth to return to the tradition 
of Luther, Kant, Goethe, and Karl Marx ” 

M. Pinay, who followed, emphasized that they could not remain 
passive before the latent menace which the Communist bloc in 
Europe and Asia exercised by its weight on Western Europe It was 
essential to reinforce the Western world and assure its unity of 
action, which was ” a prereqmsite for co-existence ” He added : ” It 
IS an error to imagme that France has to choose for or agamst German 
rearmament, because if this rearmament is not carried out with us 
it will be carried out without us, and perhaps even against us.” 
the Government’s view, any delay in ratification and any suspensive 
conditions would, in the present mtemational situation, be 
” equivalent to an outright rejection ” France’s allies now expected 
from her a clear decision — a ” yes ” oi a no.” The time for ” pre- 
judicial questions ” had passed, and any such move would be 
interpreted as ” a device to mask our mcapacity to take a decision.” 

Referrmg m particular to the demand for a prior agreement on a 
supranational armaments production agency, M Pmay pomted out 
that msistence on this would create the same %vipasse winch has 
hampered the negotiations in London ” [i e in the four-Power 
sub-committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission] He added, 
however, that he had received from Mr Dulles a promise of the 
closest possible U.S co-operation, not only with the armaments 
agency envisaged under the Pans agreements, but with any other 
agency or organ which might eventually be set up to deal with the 
control of armaments 

As regards Franco-German relations, M. Pmay announced that 
he had received a com muui cation from Dr. Adenauer offermg bilateral 
discussions on waterways along the Franco-German frontier, which 
would include negotiations on the canahzation of the Moselle. As to 
the Saar, M Pmay mamtamed that there was no point in contmuing 
the discussions about the interpretation of the Franco-German 
agreement, since the mam thing was to get the European mstitutions 
m the Saar going and to make them work. He confirmed, however, 
that, in the Government’s view, the entry mto force of the Saar 
agreement was dependent on the conclusion of a new economic 
convention with the Saar, as well as on a satisfactory settlement of 
the problems presented by the liquidation of the Rochling steel works, 
on which negotiations were still in progress. 

Turning to the pohey of the Soviet Umon, M Pmay pointed out 
that had she wished to negotiate she could have done so. However, the 
U.S S R had made no move but had waited. ” Why ? ” he asked. 
” Because she behoved that our affiance would be broken up And 
when, contrary to her expectation, this alliance was reaffirmed, 
Moscow resumed contact with us on the very same day the Paris 
agreements were signed. In actual fact, the Soviet Union is not 
going to accept negotiations until she has lost all hope of dividing 
us As far as we are oonoemod, we are ready to resume discussions 
and to take the necessary initiative to tliat effect We do not pretend 
to take up a ’ position of strength * ; for this we would have to 
wait too long. We only wish to eliminate a position of weakness and 
to replace it by a position of cohesion.” 

In conclusion, M. Pinay emphasized the fourfold guarantees offered 
by the Paris agreements : (1) juridical guarantees In the Western 
European Union and the armaments control agency ; (2) material 
guarantees by NATO control of supplies and communications ; 
(3) strategic guarantees in the shape of the Supreme Allied Command ; 
and (4) political guarantees by the solemn undertakmg of the German 
Federal Goyemment never to resort to force for national aims — 
guarantees which were backed by the presence of British and American 
forces on the Continent of Europe. 

On March 27 M. Faure made a final declaration reiterating 
ins earlier arguments in favour of unconditional and immediate 
ratification. To meet the various arguments and doubts 
expressed during the debates, he produced a written declaration 
of policy which had received the unanimous approval of the 
Cabinet earlier in the day. This declaration listed five essential 
undertakings on the part of the Government in connexion 
with the Paris agreements, as follows : 

(1) The Government considered that the Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar should enter into force only after the conclusion of an 
economic agreement between the two countries on the basis recently 
agreed by them, including a satisfactory settlement of the question 
of the ROohling steel works, 

(2) The Government intended that the Western European Union 
should be completed by an armaments production organization 
assuring the best possible utilization of the resources of member- 
oountrios. The Government’s aim, the realization of which it would 
pursue vigorously,” was the creation of a ” European agency 
financed by a common budget, and exorcising real powers In matters 
of rosoaroh, production, and the distribution of external aid,” 

With a view to achieving this objective the Government would 
propose to the other W.E.U. member-countries the Immediate 
creation of ” proper agencies for the development of the closest 
possible co-operation between them.” It would set on foot negotia- 
tions to bring about the equalization of the economic and social 
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conditions affecting production in the Tarions memher-oonntries, and 
would work for the setting’iip of “ mnltilateral groups with real 
powers of decision,” together with those xnember-ootmtries wilhng 
to enter into such arrangements The Government considered that 
“ a true European Armaments Gommimity constitutes the first 
indispensable stage in the buildmg of a umted Europe, and will be 
the test of Atlantic unity as well as of the aims which have led to the 
creation of the Western European XJmon.” 

(3) The Government would seek a speedy definition by the Council 
of W E U of the proposed controls on weapons of mass destruction. 

(4) The Government would, without delay, point out to the 
members of NATO the need for strengthemng the hnks between 
them, in accordance with Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty The 
NATO should not be limited to military problems alone but should 
be a source of political, economic, and social sohdarity between its 
members both mside and outside Europe, notably in the Mediterra- 
nean and Africa, “ thus creating a true European community with 
proper respect for the rights and obligations of each member-country 
in the overseas territories under its control ” 

(5) The Government would seek the convenmg of a four-Power 
conference at the earhest possible date, and had already approached 
its alhes with a view to the renewal of negotiations with the Soviet 
Government It would take any nseful imtiativo in working out 
solutions which could obtam the agreement of the four participating 
Powers, and would spare no efioit for the success of the London 
discussions on disarmament 

After the “ prejudicial motion ” moved by M. Chaintron 
(Communist) had been rejected without a division, the Council 
also rejected M. Pmton’s amendment, by 18B votes to 115, 
and M. Le Guyon’s amendment, by 185 votes to 102. M. 
Armengaud and M. Coud^ du Forcsto withdrew their amend- 
ments in view of the undertakings contained in the Govern- 
ment’s written declaration. 

At the end of the debate the Council adopted, by a show of 
hands, the following resolution which had been proposed by 
the Foreign Affairs Commission m response of M. Faure’s 
written undertakmgs : 

“ The Council of tlie Republic takes note of the (Tlovorinnont's 
declarations, and especially of the written statoraont In which it has 
set out the principal foreign policy directives which it intends to 
pursue By this acceptance the Council considers that a true contract 
has been concluded between the Govornmont and Parliament, 
which — in accordance with the undertakings given by the Prime 
Minister — ^wiU be kept informed of the steps to bo undertaken by 
the Government without delay, and of the results of those stops.” 

The Council then adopted the four Bills by the following 
majorities . 

(1) The protocol on the amendments to the Brussels Treaty 
and the setting-up of the Western European Union : by 184 
votes to 110. 

(2) The ending of the occupation regime and the convention 
regulating the continued maintenance of Allied forces on 
German territory : by 234 votes to 75. 

(3) The admission of the German Federal Republic to NATO : 
by 200 votes to 114. 

(4) The Franco-German agreement on the Saar ; by 217 
votes to 92. 

In the vote on the Western European Union, which was the most 
controversial, the Government was supported by 47 Socialists (out 
of 58), 47 Independent Republicans (oat of 60), 40 members of the 
RassemUemmt des (Ranches (out of 71), 17 M.R.P Senators (out of 
26), 11 GaulUsts (out of 47), 8 Paysam (out of 19), 6 Dissident 
Gauhista (out of 6), and 3 Overseas Independents (out of 14). 

The 110 opposition votes comprlHcd 30 Gaulllsta, 21 members of 
the Rassemblement des Gawhes, the 16 Communists, 11 Overseas 
Independents, 10 Socialists, 9 Independent Republicans, 6 Pay$ans, 
4 M E.P. Senators, 3 non-msenis, and ono dissident GauUlst. Sixteen 
Senators (including 5 GauUlsts and 5 M.R.P.) abstained, and six 
did not take part in the vote. 

The Bills were signed by President Coty on April 3 and 
were promulgated oh April 8, the completion of the French 
ratification procedure being warmly welcomed in London, 
Washington, and Bonn. 

The two conditions laid down by M. Faure for the entry into force 
of the Franco-German economic agreement on the Saar — a now 
Franco “Saar economic convention, and a settlement of the Rdchling 
steel works question — had been satisfactorily achieved in the dis- 
cussions between M Pinay and Dr. Adenauer in Bonn on April 29-30 
and in the snbsoguent signing of a now economic convention between 
France and the Saar (see 14223 A). 

Ratification by U.S. Senate. 

The Pans agreements restoring full sovereignty to the 
German Federal Republic, ending the Allied occupation, 
admitting Western Germany to NATO, and authorizing the 
creation of West German armed forces within the NATO 
framework, were approved by the U.S. Senate on April 1 by 
76 votes to two, and signed by President Eisenhower on April 7. 

Before going to the full Senate, the agreements were approved by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on March 31 by 14 votes to 
one (Senator Danger, Republican, North Dakota). During the Senate 
debate on April l, Senatox' Walter F, George (Democrat, Georgia), 


chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, expressed the con- 
viction that they would improve tho chances for the unification of 
Germany, and would also oulianoe the prospects of a “ Big Pour ” or 

Big Five ” meeting that would produce something more con- 
structive and helpful than stalemate and propaganda ” He believed 
that the treaties earned ” practical workable safeguards ” against 
what he described as the historically mwtifled fear of a resurgence 
of German mihtarism Senator Alexander Wiley (Republican, 
Wisconsin), the former chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
said that tho treaties “ moan greater security for America, improved 
prospects for world peace, and another opportunity to put into 
effect the law of self-preservation , wo are seeking to build a security 
system, and that is all tlioro is to it ” Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(Demoorat, Now York), who supported the treaties with gi*ave 
doubts and reseivations,” said that he was still unconvinced that 
Germany was yet truly democratu* ” and that she might not revert 
to totalitarianism m fntnio years , if CJorniany should onco more 
become a militaiy menace, ho adthnl, America would never be 
forgiven by tho peoples of the world ” 

Tho two dlsflonttng votes wore cast by Henators Danger and Malone 
(Rep , Nevada), both prominent Isolationists 

The documents signed by Ifresidont Eisenhower fell into 
three categories : (1) the conventions granting soverengnty to 
the German Federal Republic and ending the Allied oe<‘upati<>n ; 

(2) the protocol on the admission of Federal Germany to NATO ; 

(3) the convention with the Federal Republic providing for 
the continued stationing of British, French and U.S. forces 
m Western Germany. 

Belgian and Luxemburg Ratification. 

The Belgian Senate approved the Paris agr<‘(mu‘nts on 
April (i by 142 votes to two, with one abstention (an lnd<‘pend- 
ent Catholic) and 30 senators absent. Tlie Social Ghristuui 
(CaLhohe), Liberal, and Socialist senators voted m favour of 
the agreements, the two tlissenting voters being east liy Coni- 
munists. M. Pan! llenri-Spaak (tlie Foreign Minister) d(‘clared 
that the agreements strengthened NATO and would tend 
to prevent Germany from again bcKioming an aggressive* power. 

Tho Belgian C^hnmlior of DoputioH had approved the agreemeniB 
oil Jan. 20, 1955, bv 181 votes to nine, with two alisUmtlons— -soo 
14101 A. 

The unicameral Parliament of Luxemburg, meeting on the 
same day (April 6), approved the agreements by 48 votes to 
three (Communists) 

Ratification, by Denmark* 

The Danish Folketing approved Western Germany’s ad- 
mission to the NATO under the Paris agreements on April 10, 
the voting being 145 to 24. The three largest parties “the 
Social Democ’.rats, Conservatives, and Agrarians- voLe<i for 
ratification, whilst the opposition consisted of the yvnutre 
(Radicals), the (Vimmunists, and the Hetsforbimd, whi(jh 
asked that the Bill sliould be submitted to a ndVrt^ndum. The 
vote confirmed an earlier decision by tlie PolkHing on 0(d. 19, 
1954, which had authorized the Government to sign the 
protocol on the admission of Western (Germany to NATO. 

Ratification by the Netherlands. 

The Lower House of the Netherlands States-CKcneral approve<l 
the Pans agreements on March 30 by 71 votes to six, an<l the 
Upper House on April 28 hy 32 votes to two, the dissenting 
votes in both Houses being cast by the Communists, lliere 
were no abstentions in the Xxiwer House, but 16 in the Upper 
House. Holland, though the ilrst country to ratify the defunct 
K.D.C. project, was tiie last of the 10 NATO countries to 
approve the J>aris agreements, the States-(;cn<‘ral having 
postponed its debate until the agreements had l)e<ai approved 
by the French and Federal German l^arliaments. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr BcytMi, in statoiacntB in both Houses, 
said that the Government recognized the clangors inherent In a 
roamed Germany, the throat of a revival of German mllltarton, and 
the possibility of tho provocation nt a gem^ral eonttiet in tumnexion 
with tho rounllloatlon of Ciornumy.” He Mt, luwcrthcless, that the 
NATO and W E.U. arrangements gave full safeguardH oguluHt any 
rosurgonew of Gorman miUiarlsm, and that history Imd shown that 
the Gorman problem could only be aolved hy admitting Germany 
into tho community of Western nations on a footing of full iuiuallty. 

The Ijoudon and X^aris agreements iiad earlier been ratified 
by the national X>arliamcnts of the United ICingdom (see 
18917 A), Canada (I4I06 A), Western Ciennany (14109 A), 
Italy (14116 C, 13974 D), Norway (1 3931 C), Portugal (14008 0), 
Greece (14001 B), Turkey (14120 0) and Iceland (13942 G), as 
well as by the French National Assembly (13905 A) ami the 
Belgian CXiambcr of Deputies (14101 A). The action of the 
Bbreneh Council of the Republic, the U.S. and Belgian Senates, 
and the Dutch, Danish, and Luxemburg l^arliitments com- 
pleted all the ratification processes .*-(!.e Monde, X^aris * 
Le Figaro, X^aris - New York Times - 1 a Nation Beige, Brussels 
- Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Politiken, Copenhagen) 
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A. INDIA. *— Marriage and Divorce Legislation. - 
Abolition of Polygamy. - The Special Marriage Act and 
Hindu Marriage Act. 

Two important measures reformmg the Hmdu marriage and 
divorce system were enacted by the Indian Parliament m 
recent months, and are described below. They w’^ere . (1) the 
Special Marriage Act (passed by the Indian Parliament on 
Sept. 23, 1954), w^hich authorized divorce by mutual consent 
for persons who had been married in a ci\aL ceremony ; and 
(2) the Hmdu Marriage Act (passed on May 5, 1955)“, which 
abolished polygamy and granted the right of divorce to 
Hindu women. 

The Special Marriage Act. This Act provided that Indian nationals 
and persons resident in India might he married by a civil ceremony 
irrespective of their rehgion, and that Indian diplomatic and consular 
officials might solemnize and register civil marriages between 
resident abroad It permitted marriages between persons of diflerenfc 
religions and castes , fixed the minimum age for civil marriage at 
21 for men and 18 for women ; allowed persons already married 
by religious rites to register their marriages under the Act, and thus to 
q.ualify for a civil divorce , introduced mutual consent as a ground 
for divorce , and stipulated that a petition for divorce might not be 
presented witlun three years of marriage, and that divorced persons 
would not be able to remarry until at least one year after the 
divorce had been obtained 

A clause providing that a petition foi divorce might be presented 
by either party if the respondent had hved apart from the petitioner 
for a year, or xf the parties had refused to live together and had agreed 
to dissolve the marriage by mutual consent, was introduced as an 
amendment in the Council of States, and passed by acclamation In 
the House of the People an amendment reducing the minimum 
marriage age for women from 21 to 18 was adopted by 118 votes to 
106 In both Houses voting on the various clauses of the Bill did not 
follow party lines , eg., the amendment redncmg the nunimum 
marriageable age for women was introduced by t-wo Communists and 
supported by many Congress members, including some members 
of the Cabinet 

The Bill was given a third reading in the House of the People on 
Sept, 17, only one member opposing In its amended form it was 
approved by the Counrll of States on Sept, 23, received President 
Prasad's assent on Oct 9, and came into operation as from January 
1, 1955. 

The Hindu Marriage Act Tina Act, which codified and reformed 
the law relating to Hindu marriogos, made monogamy (already 
enforced in certain States) both general and compulsory. It fixed the 
minimum ago for sacrainontal marriage at 18 for youths and 15 for 
girls , and authorized divorce at the instance of cither party on the 
grounds of adultery, idiocy or lunacy, the obtaining of consent by 
force or fraud, or continued impotence 

The Bill (originally dosignatod the Hindu Marriage and Divorce 
Bill) was first introduced into Parliament on Deo 11, 1952, and 
after prolonged delays was referred to a joint select committee This 
body introduced numerous amondmouts, the most important of 
which provided for tho payment of alimony by a wife possessed of 
indopendont moans to a Iiusband who had no independent source of 
income Despite opposition from a number of Communist and women 
members, who contended that it was unfair to exact alimony from 
women when they did not enjoy equal economic rights with men, the 
amendment was adopted by the Council of States, which approved 
tho Bin unanimously on Deo 15, 1954. 

When tho Bill was introduced into tho House of the People on 
April 27, 1955, it was strongly opposed by Mr. Doshpando (Hmdu 
Mahaaabha), on tho grounds that it sought to destroy the age-old 
traditions and culture of Hindu society and the sacramental character 
of Hindu marriage In reply, Mr Nehru declared that it was not 

sacramental for two people who hated one another to be “ tied 
to each other for life,'* and emphasized that Indian women must be 
given social os well as i)ohtioal and economic freedom. On the 
controversial clause granting husbands tho right to claim alimony, 
the Govemmont gave an assurance that it would be reviewed at the 
first suitable occasion. Tho Bill was passed by acclamation on May 5 
(only Mr. Deshpando deposing), and received the Presidential 
assent on May 19. 

The Hindu Marriage Bill was intended to be one of a series 
covering the whole held of Hindu law relating to marriage, 
inheritance, women’s property rights, ramonty, guardianship, 
and adoption. The Hindu Code Bill, a comprehensive measure 
dealing with these questions, was originally drafted by the 
former Law Minister, Dr. Ambedkar, but met with strong 
opposition in the Constituent Assembly from a section of the 
Congress Party. After two years’ discussion the Bill was 
accordingly dropped after only four of its clauses had been 
passed, and Dr. Ambedkar resigned from the Cabinet in 1951 
in protest (see 11800 A). Mr. Nehru, however, made the Bill 
a leading issue in the 195D52 general election campaign, and, 
after being relumed to power, decided to re-submit it to 
Parliament in tlie form of several independent Bills, of winch 
the Hindu Marriage Bill was the first to be adopted. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Tunes of 
India, Bombay - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Pulitzer Prize Awards. 

The annual Pulitzer Prize awards (for 1954) were announced 
on IVIay 2 by the trustees of Columbia University, New York, 
the recipients being as follows : (a) for literature — ^William 
Faulkner, for his novel A Fable, an allegory set on the Western 
front m the First World War; (b) for drama — ^Tennessee 
Williams, for his play Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, dealmg with life 
in the Mississippi delta ; (c) for history — ^Paul Horgan, for his 
histoiical work Great River, the Rio Grande in North American 
History ; {d) for biography — ^William S. WTbite, for his book 
The Taft Story, a biography of the late Senator Robert A. Taft , 
(e) for music — Gian-Carlo Menotti, for his opera The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, set in New York’s “ Little Italy ” ; (/) for 
poetry — Wallace Stevens, for his Collected Poeme' 

Wilham Faifikner (57), bom in Mississippi, was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1949 and is one of America’s best-known 
novelists Tennessee Wilhama (41), also a Mississippian, is one of the 
leadmg American dramatists, and had been awarded the Pulitzer 
drama prize in 1947 for A Streetcar naiiud Desire. Paul Horgan (52), 
bom m Buffalo, was for 16 years hbranan of the New Mexico Mihtary 
Institure, and has written many books of historical research, fiction, 
essays and short stones AViBiam S White (48), bom m Texas, has 
been on the staff of the Xew York Times smee 1945. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, the Itahan-born composer and lyricist, received the Pulitzer 
music prize in 1950 for his opera The Consul Though resident m the 
U S.A for nearly 30 years, he is an Italian citizen Wallace Stevens 
(75), vice-president of a Hartford (Connecticut) msurance company, 
has written many poetical works 

The annual award for meritorious public service by a 
newspaper (a gold medal) went to the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger 
and Sunday Ledger-Enquirer for exposing eorruption m Phenix 
City, Alabama. The prize for national reportmg was awarded 
to Anthony Lewis (28), a staff member of the Washington Daily 
News, for a senes of articles which led to the reinstatement of 
Abraham Chasanow, who had been unjustly dismissed from 
the Navy Department as a security risk. The prize for inter- 
national reporting went to Harrison E. Salisbury (47), of the 
Neiv York Times, for a series of articles based on his six years 
as correspondent of that newspaper in the Soviet Union. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Pulitzer Prizes, 13657 B.) 

C. ISRAEL. The Queen Elizabeth Forest. 

In commemoration of the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth H 
of Great Britain, the nucleus of a forest of 250,000 pine trees, 
to be known as the Queen Elizabeth Forest, was planted on 
May S on 250 acres of a Galilean hillside overlooking the Valley 
of Jezreel. The inaugural ceremony took place in the presence 
of the Prime Minister of Israel (Mr. Sharett), the British 
Ambassador (Mr. Nicholls), the Canadian Ambassador (Mr. 
Maedermot), and the Australian Charge d’ Affaires (Mr. Bullock). 
Tlie following message from H.M. Queen Elizabeth was read 
by Mr. Nicholls : 

Jewish subjects of tho British Commonwealth have enjoyed 
freedom for thoir faith for many centuries Throughout the centuries 
their nuinbor grew, until today thoy number over 800,000, among 
them men and women m every walk of life. Their devotion to the 
Crown IB only matchod by their devotion to the faith of their fore- 
fathers May this forest flourish as a symbol of the friendship which 
links my people with the people of Israel." 

President Ben-Zvi of Israel sent a message expressing the 
hope that the occasion would strengthen the traditional ties 
between the peoples of Israel and Britain, and of the British 
people with the land of the Bible.” 

The Queen Elizabeth Forest — situated near the King George V 
Forest, planted many years ago and now flourishing — is a gift 
from the Jewish communities of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth and Empire Lord Nathan, who represented 
British Jewry at the ceremony, pointed out that contributions, 
mostly in small amounts, had come from Jewish subjects of 
her Majesty throughout Britain, the Dominions, the Colonies 
and Protectorates. One section of the forest will be named 
after the Duke of Edinburgh, another after Prince Charles, and 
a third after I’rmcess Anne. — (Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 1392$ A ; 13026 C.) 

D. INDONESIA. — De facto Recognition of Undo-* 
Chinese States. 

It was announced in Jakarta on April 6 that the Indonesian 
Government had decided to accord de facto recognition to 
Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam, and South Vietnam; that 
Consulates would be established in the capitals of each of the 
four States ; and that the question of de ^ure recognition 
would be decided upon after the holding of the general elections 
in Vietnam as provided m the Geneva agreements. 

(Indonesian Embassy, London) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — The Constitutional Ctisis. - Dis- 
solution of Constituent Assembly declared Valid by 
Federal Court. - Temporary Revalidation of Invalidated 
Laws by Governor- General. - Government's Proposals 
for Summoning of New Constituent Assembly. - Electoral 
Reform Commission. 

The constitutional crisis in Pakistan arising from the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly by the Governor- 
General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, was resolved on May 10, 
when the Federal Court of Pakistan ruled that the Governor- 
General had power to dissolve the Assembly, to convene a new 
Constituent Assembly, and to validate Acts of the previous 
Assembly during the mterim period before the new Assembly 
convened. The mam developments in the constitutional crisis 
smce March 27 are summarized below. 

The Federal Court’s ruling of March 21 that the Governor- 
General’s assent was necessary to all legislation passed by the 
Central Legislature (see 14121 A) invalidated 44 Acts which 
had not received his assent, as well as numerous Orders and 
judicial decisions based upon those Acts. The most important 
constitutional and legal consequences of this ruling were 
subsequently outlmed by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy (the Law 
Minister), m a press statement on April 18, as follows : 

(1) An Act which had extended to March 31, 1949, the Gov'omor- 
General's powers to pass constitutional enactments by ordinance 
heoame invalid, as did all ordinances enacted during that period. In 
consequence, the insertion into the Government of India Act (1935) 
of Section 92 (A), which permits the estabhshment of Governor's 
rule in a Province, was invalidated, and all Acts made hy the 
Governors of the Punjab, Sind, and East Bengal while those Province's 
were under Governor's rule therefore became null and void 

(2) As the Constituent Assembly had changed its composition in 
1950 by laws which did not receive the Governor- Gonerars assent, 
it could he maintained that it had become an illegal body, and that 
all Acts subsequently passed by it were invalid. 

(3) The Constituent Assembly had amended the Governmont of 
India Act to introduce adult suffrage in I^rovinoial ©loctlons, and 
to increase the number of seats in the Provincial Assemblies. As 
this had not received the Govornor-Qenoral’s assent, it could be 
maintained that all Acts passed by the Provintjial AssombUos slnco 
that time were invalid 

(4) The Act applying the criminal law and procedure of l-^akistau 
to those parts of Baluchistan which were not part of British India, 
and all orimmal proceedings taken under the Act automatically 
became invalid. 

(5) The Act abolishing appeals to tbo Privy Council In London 
became invalid. 

In order to meet this situation, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad 
proclaimed a state of emergency on March 27 and issued an 
Emergency Powers Ordinance which, inter alia, legalized 
retrospectively 35 of the 44 Acts invalidated by the b’ederal 
Court’s decision, and empowered him to take all necessary 
steps for the purpose of framing a Constitution (see 14121 A). 
On April 12, however, the Federal Court ruled that only the 
Constituent Assembly could draw up a Constitution for 
Pakistan, and that the Governor-General had no authority 
to re-validate constitutional measures rendered void by lack 
of his assent, or to make a Constitution by ordinance. 

This ruling, as a result of which the legal position with regard to 
constitutional measures [including Section 92(A)) reverted to that 
obtaining after the Court’s previous judgment, was given in upholding 
an appeal hy a certain Yusuf Patel against the validity of the Control 
of Chondas Act, passed by the Governor of Sind in 1952 while the 
Province was under Section 92(A) rule. 

In conformity with the Federal Court’s ruling, Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammad issued an Order on April 15 summoning a Con- 
stituent Convention to meet at Murree on May 10 in order to 
vahdate the measures in dispute and to draw up a Constitution 
for Pakistan. 

The Order laid down that the Convention would consist of 60 
members, 30 of whom would be elected by the Bast Bengal Assembly 
and 23 by the Punjab, Sind, and N.W. Frontier Province Assemblies ; 
the remaining seven members, representing the Tribal Areas, 
Baluchistan, the Baluchistan States Union, the Frontier States, 
Khalrpur State, Bahawalpur State, and Karaolil, would be nominated 
by the Governor-General. All Pakistani citizens over 21 (subject 
to certain conditions such as soundness of mind, etc.) would be 
eligible for membership of the Convention, which would be elected by 
secret 'ballot. 

It was also provided that at the first meeting a person appointed by 
the Governor-General would preside until a President had been elected 
by the Convention from among its own members ; that its dooistons 
would he taken on the basis of a majority of those present and voting ; 
and that, unless dissolved earlier, the Convention would stand dissolved 
on the expiry of a period of sbe months from its first mooting. 

Mr. Mohammed All, the Prime Minister, announced on April 16 
that elections to the Constituent Convention would be held on April 30. 
As a result of representations from minority and other groups, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammad announced on April 21 that the elections would 
be by proportional representation with single transferable vote. 


In order to ‘‘ avoid a possible breakdown in the constitutional 
and administrative machinery of the country” during the 
interim peiiod pending the meeting of the Constituent Con- 
vention, Ml. Ghulam Mohammad issued a proclamalion on 
April 16 arrogating to himself the necessary powers to validate 
siich invalid laws as were needed to preserve the Stale and to 
maintain the rule of law. At tlie same time lie validated retro- 
spectively the 35 laws mentioned m the schedule to the 
Emergency l^owers Ordinance of March 27, and all Orders 
made under those laws, subject to the report of the Federal 
Court (see below) and until such time as the Constituent 
Convention enacted appropriate new legislation. 

In addition, the (iovernor-Ciencral took two other steps . 
(1) lie assented to all the laws of the former Constituent 
Assembly mentioned in the re-validatmg Ordinane<^ ; (2) he 
issued two further Ordinances, one of which validated all Acts 
passed by the Governors of East Bengal, the Punjab, and Smd 
under Section 1)2(A) [neeessiLaled by the invalidation of that 
Section Itself], whilst the other precluded the courts from 
questioning the validity of any Act puss<Hl by a Provincial 
Assembly, or any Orders made under such Acts, on the ground 
that laws passed by the Constituent Assembly had not received 
the Governor- General’s assent. 

As a further step to avoid any action which might be deemed 
contrary to legal princiiiles, or which might later be declared 
ultra vires by the b’ederal Court, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad applied 
on April 18 to the Federal Court (under Secition 213 of the 
Government of India Aei, 1935) rcqiK^sting iln advice on the 
following matters : 

(1) '‘What arc ibo powtirs and respotiHlbintkw of tlui (lovernor- 
Gonoral In rospect of the govomiuoui of the country boforo ihci now 
Constituent (kmvouUou puHsiis iK'iu’iHHary legislation ^ ” 

(2) “ The Federal Gourt luiving lu9d In Yusuf Ihitors eaw^ tliat the 
laws listed In th(^ solioduli^ to the Enuirgenoy Powers OrdinancH!) 
could not be validatcnl uudi'r He<;tion 42 of the (Jovertnneni of India 
Act, 1935, nor retroHpeiJtive elTecd given to them, ami no Li^glslatnre 
coiniietent to validate Hw*h laws being in existeuee, is there any 
Iirovialon in the C^onstitution or any rule of law applk'abh^ to the 
situation by which (a) the Governor- General <*an, by Order or otlu^r- 
wise, declare that all Orders made, deidslons takini, or other acts <lono 
under those laws sliaU ho valid or enfonjoable, and (5) those laws wlihdi 
cannot witliout danger to tlie Htate be renuwed from the existing 
legal system may be treated as part of the law of the land until tlie 
question of their validation is dotenuimHi liy the new (XniHtltmuit 
Convention ? ” 

At the same time Mr. Ghulam Mohammad asked the Federal 
Court for an interim Order restraining all courts-*- until the 
Federal Court’s report was reccived^ — from taking any action 
on the ground that any law mentioned in the schedule to the 
Emergency I^owers Ordinance was invalid. 

The Federal Court granted this Order on the same <llay, 
but suggested that the Governor-! Jcncral should also refer 
to it for advice on the cpiestion of the legality of the <Hssolution 
of the Constituent Assembly and on the competence of the 
proposed Convention to exercise its powers. A second reference 
seeking the Court’s advice on these points was accordingly lUed 
on April 20. 

The Court's Order of April 18 stated ; ** The n^fereuee assumes 
that the Oonstltuont Oouventlon has the authority to validate laws, 
but tho correctness of this ussumptlou may be idialloijged on tlie 
ground that the Convention is an ilk'gul and unauthorlztHl body, 
booauso tho Constituent Assembly was not legaily dissolved. We 
consider that tho boHie <iuestion in the situation that has arisen is 
whether the Constituent Assemlily was rightly dlssolvi^d by the 
Govomor-Goneral, and whether the (Jonstltiumt Convention 1ms iieen 
rightly constituted to be the Legislature of the Dominion. ITntil 
this basio question is determined, the position will remain uiUM^riaiu 
and will give rise to litigation of every sort. We tiuweforii wuggwt 
that Ids Bxeolloney siiould refer tiio following further queHii<ms 
for the opinion of this Court t (X) Wlmther tlie (Jonstituent Aswembly 
was rightly dissolved by the Oovernor-Geiuiral, and (2) Whetimr the 
Constituent Convention proposed to bt^ set up would be eompeient 
to oxor(5l8o tho powew of the Constituent AHSombly under the Indian 
Indopondeneo Act,” If these questions wore not referred (the Order 
added), tho reference idready made inlgiit have to be returned 
unanswered ** because of tho futility of the replies, which must 
nooossarlly proceed on certain asaumptioM, the correctness <if which 
may bo called in question at any time by anyone." 

The hearing of the Covemor-Gcnerars references opened 
on April 25 before a full bench of the Federal Court and 
concluded on May 10 , wlien the Court ruled tliat the Governor- 
General liad legal authority to dissolve the C’oMtitticnt 
Assembly, to summon a new Assembly, and to validate laws 
retrospectively during the interim period before it met, but 
not to nominate members to the new Assemlily. Mr. Kenneth 
Diplock, appeared for the (Government and Mr*, 1>. N« 
Pntt, Q.C., for the President of the Constituent AweinMy, 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khom The Court’s rulings on the four points 
under consideration are summarized below. 
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(1) On tlie question of the Governor-General’s powers and responsi- 
bilities before the new Convention passed the necessary legislation. 
Chief Justice Mxinir, Mr. Justice Akram, Mr. Justice Sharif, and IVIr. 
Justice Hehman ruled that this question is too general and cannot 
be answered.” Mr Justice Comehus held that the Governor-General’s 
powers during the period in question were ** those defined and 
delimited by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, as m force on 
Oct. 24, 1954.” 

(2) Chief Justice Mumr, Mr Justice Ahram, and Mr Justice 
Rehinan held that ” in the situation presented by the reference, the 
Governor- General has durmg the mtemn period the power of retro- 
spectively vahdatmg the laws hsted m the schedule to the Emergency 
Powers Ordmanee, 1955, and all those laws, until the question of 
their validation is decided by the Constituent Assembly, are durmg 
the aforesaid period valid and enforceable as if they had been vahd 
from the date on which they purported to come mto force.” 

Mr Justice Comehus held that there was no proTOion m the 
Constitution and no rule of law applicable to the situation hy which 
the Governor-General could vahdate those laws, whether temporarily 
or permanently, and that, in view of the vagueness of the expression 
” laws which cannot without danger to the State be removed from 
the existmg legal system,” no answer could be offered to the second 
part of the question The Governor-GeneraTs powers were sufficient, 
however, to enable him to stay proceedings m courts other than the 
Federal Court pending such action as the proposed Constituent 
Convention might take 

Mr Justice Sharif expressed the view that the Governor-General 
has only the powers given to him under the Constitution Acts, and 
these do not extend to vahdatmg retrospectively, even for a short 
period, laws of a constitutional nature.” 

(3) Chief Justice Munir, Mr Justice Akram, Mr. Justice Sharif, 
and Mr. Justice Rehman agreed that “ the Governor-General, under 
Section 5 of the Indian Independence Act, has legal authority to 
dissolve the Constituent Assembly ” in view of the following facts 
stated in the reference (i) that the Constituent Assembly, though 
it functioned for more than seven years, was unable to carry out 
the duty to frame a Constitution for Pakistan to replace the tran- 
sitional Constitution provided by the Indian Independence Act, 
1947 , (ii) that in view of repeated representations from and resolu- 
tions passed by representative bodies throughout the country, the 
Constituent Assembly, m the opinion of the Governor-General, 
became in course of time wholly unrepresentative of the people of 
Pakistan and ceased to be responsible to them , (iii) that for all 
practical purposes the Constituent Assembly assumed the form of a 
perpetual Legislature , and (iv) that throughout the period of its 
existence the Constituent Assembly asserted that the provisions made 
by it for the Constitution of the Dominion under sub-section <1) of 
Section 8 of the Indian Independence Act were valid laws without 
the consent of the Govern or- General.” 

Mr. Justice Cornelius, in a separate ruling, came to a similar 
conclusion. He pointed out that the Court had already decided 
that the Constituent Assembly as mentioned in the Indian Independ- 
ence Act was the ” Legislature of the Dominion ” for the purposes 
of the Act, which also provided for the Governor-General to Act as 
the Queen’s representative for the purposes of the government of the 
Dominion, and which invested him with all the royal prerogatives 
(except where barred by express words), mcludmg that of dissolving 
the Legislature Consequently, the Governor-General must be hold 
to possess the prerogative of dissolving the Constituent Assembly The 
exercise of that prerogative, however, was not a insticiable matter, 
and the question whether the act of dissolution was rightly ” 
performed did not therefore come within the Court’s Durisdictlon 

(4) Chief Justice Munir, Mr Justice Akram, Mr. Justice Shanf, 
and Mr, Justice Rehman held that ” the new Assembly constituted 
under the Constituent Convention Order, 1955, as amended to date, 
would bo competent to exercise all the powers conferred by the Indian 
Independence Act on the Constituent Assembly,” sub 3 eot to the 
following provisions ** (i) that the correct name of the Constituent 
Convention is * Constituent Assembly * ; (li) that the Govemor- 
Genoral's right to dissolve the Assembly can be derived only from the 
Indian Independence Act ; (ill) that the arrangements for the 
representation of States or the Tribal Areas are . . . made only by 
the Constituent Assembly and not by the Governor- General , and 
(Iv) that the Governor-General’s duty being to bring mto existence 
a representative legislative institution, he can only nominate the 
electorate and not members to the Constituent Assembly.” 

Mr Justice Cornelius expressed, in effect, a similar view. He said : 
** The powers conferred by Section 8 of the Indian Indepondonoo Act, 
1947, on the Constituent Assembly can only bo exercised by a 
suooGssor-body of the same name, summoned by the Governor General 
in the discharge of his duty, which arises out of and is complementary 
to the Order dissolving the Constituent Assembly. The duty of 
summoning does not involve and could not include the exercise of 
any political initiative outside the constitutional instruments in 
force It must be performed in acoordanoo with the basic principles 
which were expressly followed in the sottmg-up of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1947. . . . The new Assembly constituted under the 
Oonatltuent Convention Order, 1955 . . . would bo compotent to 
exercise all the powers conferred by the Indian Independonoe Act 
on the Constituent Assembly.” 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, in a message to the nation which 
was broadcast on May 10 by the Prime Minister, Mr. Moliammed 
Ali, stated that the Federal Court’s decision had cleared the 
way for the setting-up of a new Constituent Assembly, which 
would be convened within the shortest possible time.” 


Claiming that all the promises and assurances contained in Ms 
proclamation of Oct 24 (see 13S93 A) had been fuMned, the Govemoi^ 
General recalled that the Cabinet had been reconstituted on a broad 
national basis, irrespective of party affihations, and that general 
elections would be held ” as early as possible m order that all 
constitutional and other issues might be decided by representatives 
of the people.” The message continued 

*‘We have been passmg through difficult times. They have 
occasionally necessitated drastic action on my part and on the part 
of my Government AH changes, however, took place m a peaceful 
atmosphere. Ko force was used at any time, nor even a show of 
force. There was no disturbance of the peace. . . Our country owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the manner m which its armed forces 
and the Civil Service have conducted themselves throughout these 
last seven years, and m particular during these recent anxious times. . 

I profoundly trust that our country wiH continue to go forward 
m the constitutional and administrative fields as rapidly as it has 
done smee the present Cabinet assumed supreme control of national 
affairs In particular, I hope that the new Constituent Assembly will 
apply Itself to the task of Conatitution-makmg with vigour and speed 
The country has waited for the new Constitution for nearly eight 
years, and must not be made to wait much longer I hope too that the 
representatives m the Constituent Assembly will be guided by the 
highest interests of the country as a whole, and will rise above 
parocMal, Provincial or personal considerations in the discharge of 
the heavy responsibility laid upon them. . . 

There are in our country certain people who must criticize, 
denounce, and find faifit with everything that happens. They 
contend that the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly was an 
undemocratic act, whereas in fact the contmuauce in office of the 
same Assembly for seven years, and its claim to contmue in perpetuity 
if it so chose, despite the fact that it had plainly forfeited public 
confidence, was a travesty of democracy. They maintain that the 
country is no progress when it has m actual fact rapidly 

gone forward. In their eyes the country advances only to the extent 
to which then own personal interests are advanced. They loudly 
proclaim their faith in national unity, yet they seek to undermine it, 
ro create schisms, and to encourage Provmcial and political divisions 
whenever it suits them , If the mischief of these people is allowed 
free play, it will destroy everything dear to us, everything for which 
we have worked, fought and suffered. My Government are determined 
never to allow that to happen. 

In dissolving the Constituent Assembly, and m every major action 
that I and my Government have since taken leading to the setting- 
up of the new Constituent Assembly, I claim that we have acted in 
the Mghest democratic tradition, and that we have faithfully inter- 
preted the will of the people That this is in fact so has been un- 
mistakably demonstrated by the popular support and the sense of 
general relief with which every act of mine and of my Government 
has been received throughout the country We have . . acted with 
scrupulous respect for the supremacy of the rule of law . I trust 
that all political leaders in the country will take a lesson from the 
manner in which we have acted , that they too will be prompted 
throughout by the supreme necessity of rendering selfless service 
In the cause of Pakistan.” 

The GovemoT-GeneTal had previously issued an Order on 
April 27 providing, in accordance with a suggestion of the 
Federal Court, that the Constituent Convention should also 
function as a Legislature. The Order also postponed the elections 
to the Convention from April 80 until May T, and its first 
meetmg until May 16, and increased the number of seats to 
80, distributed as follows : East Bengal 40 (including nine 
non-Moslems), Punjab 21 (including one non-Moslem), ^nd 6 
(including one non-Moslem), N.W. Frontier Province 4, Tribal 
Areas 3, Bahawalpur 2, and Baluchistan, Baluchistan States 
Union, the Frontier States, Khairpnr State, and Karacln one 
each— the last-mentioned 10 members being nominated by 
the Governor-General. As a result of representations from 
East Bengal (see below), a new Order wp issued on May 1 again 
postponing the elections to the Constituent Convention until 
the Federal Court’s report had been received. 

On April 1 Mr. Mohammed Ali had announced the immediate 
setting-up of an Electoral Reform Commission which, he said, 
would tour the country and ensure that future elections to the 
Central Assembly were conducted in a fair and free manner, 
and all malpractices eliminated. 


Mr. Suhrawardy, in his Press statement on April 18 (see above), 
Lepreoated the rmnour that the Government intended to do without 
lections and to carry on for the next five or ton years without a 
jegislature.” ” This idea,” he declared, ” is not only lll-lnlormed 
mt is misohiovoua. I wish to assure everyone that the Governor- 
lenoral cannot be a party to any such move, and that his Cabinet 
3 proud and privileged to carry through his policy and to establish 
Lomocratic Logislatures at as early a date as is possible, having 
egard to the doctoral machinery.” , ^ ^ 

After saying that the composition of the Electoral Reform 
Commission would shortly be announood, Mr Suhrawardy pointed 
lUt that logically the Government should not compile the electors 
oils and take further steps in arranging for general elutions until 
hat Commission had made Its report, and until the new Constitution 
tad boon framed and an Election Commissioner and Ms staff had 
»eon appointed However, “ in order not to waste time, in the 
idief that, whatever may b© the electoral reforms and the delimitation 
t constltuenoies, the electoral rolls wiE bo compiled on the basis of 
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tmivereal adult stuQ^rage for males and females, I sliall take early 
steps to see that the maohmcry for the compilation of electoral rolls 
IS set up so that work may he well advanced hy the time the Con- 
stitution has been framed and the Reform Commission has reported. 
Explaining’ that hitherto the electoral rolls had been framed ■■ most 
perfunctorily” because of the msufficient time allotted to ensure 
proper compilation, revision, and correction, Mr Suhrawardy pointed 
out that it would take at least a year to compile a satisfactory electoral 
roH with all the arrangements for proper identification and all tho 
machinery to ensure a fair and free election 

Other recent political developments in Pakistan arising out 
of the constitutional crisis are summarized below under 
cross-headings. 

Rdlease and Re-arrest of ** Rawalpindi Prisoners.** The Lahore 
High Court on March 24 ordered the release on bail of eight of tho 
prisoners convicted m 1953 of complicity in tho “ Rawalpindi 
conspiracy’* for tho overthrow of the Government (see 12772 A), as 
the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case Tribunal Act of 1951 [under which 
the accused persona had been tried] had been mvahdatod by tho 
Federal Court’s rulmg of March 21 Tho eight men (Major- General 
Akbar Khan, the former Chief of StaiE, Air Commodore Janjua, 
Brigadier Latif, Lieut -Colonel Ziauddin, Colonel Arbab, Major Ishaq 
Mohammad, Major Hassan Khan, and Mr, Faiz Ahmed Eaiz, former 
editor of the Pakistan Times) were, however, re-arrostod by the 
Government’s orders on the same day, and the Act was re-validatod 
by tbe ordmance of March 27. Following the Federal Court’s ruling 
of April 12, however, the High Court again ordered thoir release on 
bail, pending the hearing of a habeas corp^lS petition against tlioir 
detention. Two more of the prisoners, Brigadier Radiq Khan and 
Mr. Sarjab Zaheor (both of whom had filed a habeas corpus petition) 
were released on bail by tho Judicial Oommisaionor of Baluchistan on 
May 4, but were re-arrested later tho same day. 

Developments in East Bengal. The Government's proposfil to 
summon a Constituent Convention met at first with wideHx)road 
opposition in East Bengal, where tho United Front, a section of tho 
Awami League (which had broken away from tho United Front, in 
February), the Moslem League, and tho Hindu ineiubors of tlio 
Legislature all demanded the election of a. Constituent Assembly on 
the basis of adult aufCrage and direct elections Discussions hold in 
Karachi on April 16 between Mr. Fazlul Kuq (tiio former Chief 
Minister, and leader of the United Fi'ont) and inombcrs of Die Govorn- 
ment produced no result, as Mr Fazlul Huq ref used to commit tho 
United Front to participation in the Convention without guarantoos 
that parliamentary government would bo restored In East Bengal 
before the Convention met. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, (tho Law Minister, and leader of the Awami 
League) and Major-General Hirza. (the Homo Minister) visited Dacca 
on April 19-21 for talks with tho United Front leaders, but failed to 
secure their support for the Convention. The Krishak Sraniik I^arty, 
which IS led by Mr. Fazlul Iluq, demanded on April 20 that new 
elections should be hold immediately to re(‘.onHtltuto tlic (Constituent 
Assembly in accordance with tho proviaions of tho Indian Independ- 
ence Act, whilst Manlana Bhasanl (the president of tho Bust r(j.kistani 
Awami League, who had been living in exile for 11 niowths) iBsuod a 
statement m Calcutta on April 24 in which he denounced as ** pre- 
posterous ” the suggestion that tho 45,000,000 people of East Bengal 
should have equal ropresontation with some 30,000,000 pooxdc in 
West Pakistan. Mr. Suhrawardy replied to this arguimnit by 
defending the principle of parity of ropresontation on tho grounds 
that regional antonomy was possiblo only if one wing was not 
dominated by the other, and that ropresontation on a population 
basis was Irreoonciliable with a Federal form of govornmont. 

After consultations with the Government, Mr. Suhrawardy 
returned to Dacca on April 25 with Maulana Bhasant, who had 
joined him in Calcutta, and on April 27 the working oommlttoe of the 
Awami League, at a meeting at which both wore present, dooided 
to participate in the Convention, subject to tho Federal Court’s 
report Mr. Fazlul Huq’s supporters also liidioatod that they would 
abide by the Court's decision, and in oonsoquonoe Mr Ghulam 
Mohammad, as stated above, postponed elections to the Convention 
until this was known. Following tho announcement of tho Court’s 
ruling, Mr. Suhrawardy stated on May 10 that all political parties 
and groups In East Bengal had dooided to take part in the oleotlona 
to the new Constituent Assembly. 

Developments in. the Punjab. The Governor of tho Punjab (Mr. 
M. A. Gurmanl) dismissed Mr. Firoz Khan Noon’s Ministry on May 21, 
on the ground that it did not command the oonftdonoo of tho I’ro- 
vincial Assembly. A new caretaker Govornmont was formed on tho 
same day by Sardar Abdul Hamid Khan Dastl, formerly MinlHter 
of Agrioultuxe in Mr. Noon’s Cabinet, with the following mernborshlp : 
Mohammed Khan Leghari, Hussain Shah Gilani, and Bhoikh Mosood 
Sadiq (members of the Noon Ministry) and Sufi Abdul Hamid and 
Shei]^ Fazal Ilahir Tiroha (nominees of the Daultana group). Tho 
Punjab Moslem League Parliamentary Party had boon divided since 
March by disagreements between Mr. Noon’s supporters and tho 
followers of the former Chief Minister, Mr. Daultana, and these 
dilferenoes had been Intensified by a conflict over tho choice of 
candidates for the Constituent Convention, as a result of which tho 
national party leadership had been asked to select tho candidates. 

On May 21 the Federal Court dismissed an application by 
the Government for an extension until Au^. 1^ of the Court’s 
Order of April 18 (which expired on May 22). It pointed out 
that, having tendered its advice to the Governor-General, it 
had no jurisdiction to make any Order staying further pro- 


ceedings. At the same time, however, it stressed that the 
Governor-Gencrars responsibility in the matter of the laws 
re-validated bv him would ocase with the meeting of the new 
Constituent Assembly, and that the further validation of these 
laws should be the Assembly’s first eoneern,” The Federal 
Court ruled at the same time that the lYivv Council (Abolition 
of Jurisdiction) Act [see above] had been properly validated by 
the Governor-General — (Paki.stan High Comnn.ssioner’s Oaiee, 
London - Hawn, Karachi - Tunes - Manchester (hiardian) 
(Prev. rep. Constitutional Dispute, 1412 1 A ; Rawalpindi 

Case,” 12772 A ; East Bengal, 13746 A ; Punjab, 12887 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. Armed Forces. - Military 
and Naval Appointments. 

It was announced in Washington on May i;j that President 
Eisenhower had appointed (General Maxwell Taylor as Army 
Chief of Stafl in sue(‘(s.sKm to GeiuTal Kidgway, retiring on 
June 30. General Lyman LemmlziT, Uomrnuuder of the II.S. 
Righlli Army, succeeded (3enenil Taylor as of the U.S. 

and Uait<‘<l Nations Fonv.s in the Far ICast 

(Jtmcrnl Maxwell Taylor (.57), who connnmulml tbe IT.H. lOlHt 
Airborne OivlHioii in Nonnnndy, Hollntul, and (Jenunny hi HM4-45, 
hoeanie Hnporinteudent. of the U H. MiUUiry Ai’udetny nt. Wi^nt- Point 
after the war. He wan U S. (Unntnnnduni in Berlin in 191h-r)l, was 
subfloqnently appointed Army Deputy (Idtd of BtafY for operat-ionn 
and adininlHtraUon, and in 1953 mu'ceisled (Unun’id Van Flei^t, in 
ooniTnaml of tho U.S. Eighth Armv hi Korea. AHreetnUly as Marcia 8, 
1955, lie Jiad heisi nppoini.ed U.S. and 11 N. Pommandiu-in-t 1hi(d 
in tlie Far Fant, Init ludd that post for only a finv wim'Ks luifore his 
snliHeipient appointment, as Army <1def of Htidl. 

'Phe nomination of Rear-Admiral Arkngh Burke as Clu<T of 
Naval Operations in HinvesHion to Admiral Carney was 
announced in Washington on May 25. At tlu' same time* the 
President noniinaU^d Admiral Radford un<l Cieneral Twining 
for further two-year tcTius as ehmrman of the Joint ChUTs of 
Staff and Air Force (Tiief of Stuff resjHvtively. 

Rear-Admiral lUirkiH (53), a distingniHliod deHtroyet* <‘onnumidor 
in i]n) SeeoiuL World War, (‘ommanded tlu^ destroy <H' force of tho 
tr.W Atlantic Find at t.he time of liiH luw aripoinimmit. Ho has also 
direetod the strategle plans division at tlu^ Navy Diqairtimmt.. IUh 
appidutment, wliiidi lu' will take np in August, will carry the ra.nk 
of full admiral. 

On April 2.5 it had be<m annonneiul that (hmeml hhtrh^ K. 
I’artriUge, Comnuuuier of the U.S. Fur East Air Forces with 
headquarters in Tokio, had been nominated iiy Presidmit 
Eisenhower head of the U.S, Continental Air I)<*fen<*e 
Command m suceessjon to (Seneral Chullaw (retiring), aiul 
that LicuL-GcneTal l.awrimee S. KuUt, IunuI of the Air 
University at Maxwell Field, Montgom<*r\ (Alabama), would 
siKTcecl General Parlridg(‘ m tlu‘ Far EashTu Command. 

(New York Times - New York Hcraki Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 1409X A ; 137x1 C ; 12931 B ; X2707 AJ 

B. IRAQ. — Cabinet Reorganisation. 

A reshulhe of the Itaip Cabinet look place on May H utuh^r 
which Musa Shabander, Ihe Foreign Minister, nd.urniHi to his 
former post of AmbaHsadot in WaHhmgton and was suec<»<uUHl 
by Burhaiiuddm Bashayan, hitherto Minister of Stale. Other 
changes wire the appointment of MohamnuMl All Mahmud, 
the Minister of Justice, as nesting MinisR^f of Devehmment 
(retaining the portfolio of Justice) ; of Abdul Majid Malimml, 
the formesr Minister of Development, as a Minister wil.houi 
portfolio ; and of a u(w Minister of Agrkndtnre, RuHluli 
Chelabi. Tlu^ former Foreign Minister, Musa Shabander, had 
been m ill-licalth for some time and was umiei>}Uwsl to have 
exiircHsed the desire to return to Washington for health rc‘asojm. 
(Times - Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, X 37 X 6 A.) 

C. JAPAN. — Final Conxpematioa Faymeut to Allied 
Prisoners-of-'War. 

In conformity with tlie agreement initialled in Tokio on 
Nov. 30, 1954 (see 13934 B), the Japanesi* Government paid 
£4,5(K),000 to the International (Joiuinittce of tlie Red Cross 
on May 25 for distribution among former Allknl prisoners-of- 
war who had suffered undue hardship wldle in Jmmuem* hamts. 
Some 200,000 nationals of 13 AlUe<l mintrles (of whom alwmt 
.55,000 are British) will bencllt from the agrc’cmeni, on a haste 
still to be determined. (Times) (Frev. rep. X 3934 B.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. Britieli Nationality with- 
drawn. Irom Dr. Fontocorvo. 

I’he Home Otlce announced on May 20 tliiit the Home 
Secretary liad mndcj an Order, under Section 20 of tlie Brit tell 
Nationality Actt, 1948, depriving Dn Brimo Pontecorvo, the 
atomic scientist, of his British citiwfnship on the grounds tluit 
he liad shown himself by act and speech to be <lteIoyal or 
dteaffected*— (Times) (Frev* rtp. X 4099 d) 
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A, UNITED KINGDOM. Balance of Payments in 
1954* " Surplus of £160,000,000. 

A "VMiite Paper (Cmd. 9480) published on April 5 showed 
that the U.K, had a surplus of £160,000,000 in its balance of 
payments during 1954, comprising a surplus of £172,000,000 
m the first half of the year and a deficit of £12,000,000 in the 
second half. Excluding U.S. defence aid totaUing £50,000,000, 
the surplus for the year was £110,000,000, compared with 
£115,000,000 in 1953 (excludmg £102,000,000 m U.S. defence 
aid). Details are shown m the following table . 


A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 

BEBnS 

Imports (fob) 

Shipping 

Interest, profits and dividends 
Travel 

Migrants’ funds, legaaes and private 
gifts (net) 

Government ; 

(a) Milita^ 

(b) Colonial grants 

(c) Relief and other grants 

(d) Administrative, diplomatic, etc 


Total 


CXtEDXTS 

Exports and re-exports (fob) 

Shipping 

Interest, profits and dividends 
Travel 

Government ; 

(a) Grants 

(b) Other 
Other (net) 

Total 

Balance of curbent transactions 

EXCLUDING DEFENCE AID NET (CREDIT, 
-f , DEBIT, — ) 

of 'which (o) Visible trade 
(fi) invisible 

Government 

other 

total 


Defence aid — grant less U S share of 
counterpart 


Balance of current transactions 

INCLUDING DEFENCE AID NET (CREDIT, 
4* , DEBIT, — ) . 


B INVESTMENT AND FINANCING 
ACCOUNT 

Grants, etc (to U K , -|- ) 

Investment ( — ), borrowing (-I-), etc 
Sterling liabilities, etc (increase, +) 
Drawings on (-}-) or additions to ( — ) 
gold and dollai reserves 


Balance of investment and financing 


1954 


1952 

1953 

Jan - 

July- 

Year* 



June 

Dee * 



(£ million) 


2,946 

2,889 

1,471 

1,536 

3,007 

296 

243 

119 

137 

256 

208 

226 

112 

146 

258 

83 

89 

40 

61 

101 

15 

4 

1 

8 

9 

141 

141 

72 

75 

147 

28 

24 

10 

19 

29 

19 

21 

12 

7 

19 

29 

29 

15 

13 

28 

217 

215 

109 

114 

223 

3,765 

3,666 

1,852 

2,002 

3,854 

2,826 

2,671 

1,423 

1,392 

2,815 

401 

367 

196 

192 

388 

295 

285 

132 

161 

293 

80 

38 

44 

51 

95 

17 

3 



__ 

— 

28 

57 

35 

19 

54 

256 

310 

170 

149 

319 

3,903 

3,781 

2,000 

1,964 

3,964 


-1-138 

+ 115 

+ 148 

~ 38 

+ 110 

-120 

-218 

- 48 

-144 

-192 

-172 

-f-430 

+258 

-155 
+488 
+ 333 

- 74 
+ 270 
+ 196 

- 95 
+ 201 
+ 106 

-169 

+471 

+302 

+ 121 

+ 102 

+ 24 

+ 26 

+ 50 

+259 

+ 217 

+172 

- 12 

+160 


- 86 

-200 

- 83 

— 

69 

-152 

-348 

+ 223 

+ 90 


11 

+ 79 

+ 175 

-240 

— 179 

+ 

92 

- 87 

-259 

-217 

-172 

+ 

12 

-160 


* Provisional 


Of the “invisible” items shown in the above table, shipping: 
receipts fell by £4,000,000 between the first and second halves of 
1954, whilst payments rose by £18,000,000, giving a net worsening of 
£22,000,000, which was thought to be due to an increase in tramp 
shipping freight rates in the second half of the year. [On balance the 
U.K. stands to gam when liner rates go np, and stands to lose when 
tramp shipping freight rates go up ) However, comparing 1954 as a 
whole with 1953, receipts rose by £21,000,000 and payments by 
£13,000,000, giving a net improvement of £8,000,000 ; between 1952 
and 1953 there had been a not worsening of £19,000,000. 

For interest, profits and dividends, 1954 as a whole showed a net 
worsening of £24,000,000 compared with 1953, as a result of payments 
rising four times as much as receipts ; between 1952 and 1953 there 
had been a not worsening of £28,000,000. The increase in payments 
was thought to bo due to higher dividend payments by British 
companies to non-resident shareholders 
r>ayments on travel rose by throe times as much as receipts 
between the first and second halves of 1954, and there was a net 
worsening of £14,000,000 , over the year as a whole, however, the 
not worsening compared with 1953 was only £5,000,000. The travel 
allowance in 1954 was higher than in 1953, when there was a net 
improvement of £2,000,000 on 1952. 

As a result of increased military expenditure and higher colonial 
grants there was also a not worsening on Government expenditure 
abroad of £14,000,000, as compared with 1953. 

U.K. Regional Balance of Payments. The surplus of 
£160,000,000 was made up of a surplus of £269,000,000 with 
the rest of the sterling area and a deficit of £109,000,000 with 
the non-stcrhng areas (of which the dollar deficit accounted 
for £101,000,000). Compared with 1963, this represented a 
£96,000,000 increase m the U.K.’s surplus with sterlmg 


countries, and a deterioration of £153,000,000 in its balance with 
non-sterlmg countries (of which £93,000,000 was with the 
dollar area). These figures are given in greater detail in the 
following table : 

Jan -June July-Dee. 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1954* 



(£ million) 


Dollar area-f 

-174 

- 8 

+ 19 

-120 

Other Western Hemisphere 

+ 91 

- 23 

— 

- 2 

0 E E C countries . 

- 27 

+105 

+ 44 

- 13 

Other non-sterling countries 

- 4 

- 16 

+ 2 

- 31 

Rest of sterlmg area 

+ 379 

+ 173 

-i-114 

+ 155 

Non -territorial organizations 

- 6 

- 14 

_ 7 

_ 1 

Total 

+ 259 

+ 217 

+ 172 

- 12 


♦ Pronsional f After allowing for U S defence aid of $121,000,000 m 1952, 
$102,000,000 m 1953, $24,000,000 m Jan -June, 1954, and $26,000,000 in July- 
Dee , 1954 


As shown in the above table, the main cause of the worsening 
in the U.K. payments position in the second half of 1954 was 
the deterioration m the dollar payments position, where a 
surplus of £19,000,000 in the first six months of the year was 
turned into a deficit of £120,000,000 in the second. There were 
two mam reasons for this : (a) dollar imports rose from 
£240,000,000 to £325,000,000 (meluding a rise of £40,000,000 
in beverages and tobacco, and £22,000,000 in food and feeding- 
stuffs) ; and (b) “ mvisible ” debit items mcreased by 
£45,000,000, though this was almost wholly accounted for by 
the annual interest payment of £38,000,000 on the U.S. and 
Canadian loans (see 13957 A). 

The deterioration in the balance of current transactions with 
O E.E.C countries, from a surplus of £44,000,000 to a deficit of 
£13,000,000 between the two halves of 1954, was largely due to an 
Increase of £36,000,000 m imports and of £15,000,000 in expenditure 
on travel The improvement in the payments position with the rest 
of the sterhng area resulted mainly from a fall of £60,000,000 in 
imports between the first and second halves of the year. 

Sterling Area Gold and Dollar Accounts. In the last 
SIX months of 1954 the sterling area had a gold and dollar 
deficit of £92,000,000 ($255,000,000), which was wholly 
accounted for by transactions with non- dollar areas. Trans- 
actions with the dollar area were in balance, a deficit of 
£78,000, (X)0 ($204,000,000) meurred by the U.K. being offset 
by a surplus of the same amount shown by the rest of the 
sterlmg area. 

Pot 1954 as a whole the sterling area had a gold and dollar 
surplus of £87,000,000 ($244,000,000), compared with one of 
£240,000,000 ($672,000,000) in 1953; the 1954 surplus was 
made up of a surplus of £143,000,000 ($400,000,000) with the 
dollar area, less a deficit of £56,000,000 ($156,000,000) with 
non-dollar areas. The mam credit item m the dollar surplus 
of the rest of the sterling area was £130,000,000 ($364,000,000) 
in gold sales to the United Kingdom. 

Britain’s Position in the E.P.U. The U.K. had a net 
surplus of £59,000,000 in the E.P.U. m 1954, of which 
£53,000,000 was earned in the first six months and £6,000,000 
in the second. In 1953 the surplus had amounted to only 
£30,000,000. 

U.K. Sterling Liabilities, etc. Total U.K. sterlmg liabilities 
(i.e. sterlmg balances held by other countries) on Dec. 31, 1954, 
amounted to £3,901,000,000, compared with £3,823,000,000 
on June 30, 1954, and £3,706,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1953. The 
sterling balances held by British Colonial territories totalled 
£1,226,000,000 (an increase of £38,000,000 m six months), 
those held by other sterling area countries £1,823,000,000 (a 
decrease of £41,000,000), and those held by non-sterling 
countries £852,000,000 (a decrease of £19,000,000). Official 
U.K. holdmgs of non-dollar currencies fell fiom £18,000,000 
on June 30, 1054, to £13,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1954, of wliich 
£10,000,000 represented currencies of O.E.E.C. countries and 
£3,000,000 currencies of other non-sterling countries. 

(Cmd. Paper 9430) (Prev. rep. 13888 A.) 

B. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — Defence PoUcy. 
Agreement on Building of DEW Radar Line. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs (Mr. 
Lester Pearson) announced on May 20 that, under an agree- 
ment with the U.S. A. concluded on May 5, the U.S. Government 
would pay the full cost of the construction and operation of 
the new DEW (radar defence) line in the Canadian Ear North. 
Canada would, however, have the right “ on reasonable notice ” 
to take over the operation and manning of any or all of the 
installations after full consultation with the U.S. A., in which 
event she would pay her share. Among other agreed conditions 
were preference for Canadian labour and electronic equipment 
manufactured in Canada, and a guarantee of Canadian 
sovereignty in the area covered by DEW line installations. 
(Montreal Star - New York Times) (Prev. rep. xs89<» A.) 
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A. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. — Colonial 
Development Corporation. - Report for 1954. - The 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1955 *," £80,000,000 
Additional Expenditure authorized. - Allocation of Funds. 

' The report of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Corporation for 1954, published on April 28, 1955, gave the 
total deficiency incurred during the year (after allowing for 
Colonial income taxes and interest on advances) as £511,108, 
compared with £1,30B,661 in 195S. The net trading loss for 

1954, however, was little more than one-fifth of the trading 
loss for 1953 — £85,946, compared with £402,334 — ^whilst the 
net income derived in 1954 from contmumg projects and 
investments amounted to £11T,776, compared with a loss of 
£164,088 m 1953. The Corporation’s activities are summarized 
below : 

Projects. During 1954 the Corporation inyested funds in seven new 
proieots now being developed ** m association with experienced 
private enterprise,’" and at the end of the year was interested in 56 
continuing prooects and investigations. New possibilities of obtaining 
local and commercial participation in the Corporation’s projects 
were continually being sought. 

Trading* At Dec. 31, 1954, the Corporation was managing — either 
directly or through controlled companies — 16 fully developed trading 
projects with an aggregate annual turnover of about £6,000,000. 
The 15 schemes which had reached the trading stage made a profit 
m 19.54 of £350,000, compared with £280,000 in 1963 The com- 
modities and services sold by the Corporation mclndod beef and 
hides, nee, bananas, rubber, hemp, timber, cement, electric current, 
housing finance, and hotel accommodation. 

Reorgaiiization of Schemes. At the end of the year five schemes, 
representing about £4,000,000 capital and showing aggregate trading 
losses in 1954 of about £500,000, were being abandoned or reorganized, 
as follows * 

TM Fcdkland Islands Frseiser This plant would not bo reopened in 

1955, the estimated loss in 1954 (the first full season of operation) 
having been £42,000 The report explained that in addition to 
investing £240,000 tn the operating company, the Corporation had 
written £200,000 ofC the cost of construction before transferring the 
freezer to it, and had incurred a liability of £45,000 for interest. In 
1954, 17,000 sheep had been delivered to the Ministry of Food, but 
5,000 of these had been rejected as “ fit only for tallow ’* The freezer 
had been offered for sale or lease, without response 

British Gtiiana hinders A net loss of £114,676 had been incurred 
in 1954, the company having earned dollars, but at monstrous 
cost " in sterling. The report added that there was no chance of 
the company being out of the rod in 1956.” 

British Bonditras Bamie Grass Scheme. The British Honduras 
scheme for growing ramie grass, on which £186,468 had been spent, 
would probably be shut down, and most of the expenditure would 
probably have to be written off. 

B6chv>analand Oattle Ranch. Trading losses on this project — ^for 
which 16,000 sciuare milos had been leased in 1960 — totalled £68,256, 
and losses could be expected for several years. 

Swaziland XmffoMon Scheme The 1953-54 rice crop had proved 
” a shocking disappointment,” bad manogemont and supervision 
having cost the Corporation a net loss in 1954 of £48,353, 

Achievements and Prospects. The report stressed that the ” really 
significaat development of 1954 ” — a change in emphasis, which had 
now ” swung towards looking forward instead of looking backward ” 
— ^was not shown by the financial and statistical tables. Tills change. 
It claimed, indicated that the Corporation’s staff and organization 
had now ** been brought to the point where they are capable, la 
association with authority and private enterprise, of contributing 
fully to the planning and execution of large development projects.” 

There were, however, certain limiting factors, classed under four 
main heads as follows ; 

(a) J^fanaaement The O.D.O. had ”paid heavily for InefQcient 
management and supervision,” and experience suggested that there 
was ** no complete alternative to the hard way of training up one’s 
own staff.” 

(b) Xnavffiaient Oo-ordinoHon. The report stressed that much 
money had been spent on projects which were ” sterile until com- 
munications — ^in some oases promised but not forthcoming-— are 
provided,” and advocated closer oo-operation between the O.D.O. 
and the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 

(c) Markets. The Corporation was bound by its terms of reference 
to devote its main effort to expanding the production of foodstuffs 
and raw materlcda, which would normally have to be sold on world 
markets in competition with established producers. The report 
stressed, therefore, that if development of this kind woe reoulred by 
Governments for strategic or political reasons, the O.D.O, should be 
granted some reasonable security for markets,” as it would other- 
wise have to take ” unreasonable trading risks.” 

(d) Ths Accmmlaied Befloit. Describing the O.D.O.’s accumulated 
deficit of about £9,700,000 as ” a financial millstone,” the report 
pointed out that about £6,000,000 of this amount represented money 
lost on projects begun before 1961 and later abandoned. The Govern- 
ment had not agreed to a write-off of the whole £6,000,000, and the 
Corporation, In turn, had not accepted the terms suggested for 
writing-off a portion ; FarUamont had, however, givua permission 
for Interest payments on about £4,000,000 to be waived. 


An analysis of the Corporation’s capital investments showed 
that £14,200,000, or about half of the total capital deployed, had 
been invested in 28 trading projects and loans ; 15 per cent, 
or £4,300,000, had been invested in the five projects now being 
cut down or reorganized ; and the remaining £9,000,000 had 
been spent on investigations and pilot schemes, or on projects 
still under development or m their initial trading stages. The 
report emphasized that the Corporation’s operating results for 
1955 would largely depend on the success of the measures taken 
to deal with projects to be reorganized or curtailed. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare Bill, extending the 
life of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act until 
March 31, 1060, authorizing the expenditure of a further 
£80,000,000, and raising the linut of expenditure m any one 
year from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000, was given an unopposed 
second reading m the House of Commons on h’cb. 3 and enacted 
on March 29, 1 055. 

Mr, Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Soc5rotary), moving the second reading, 
stated that, together with the unoxpondod balance of £4 0,000 , 000 
xmder the old Act, the Bill would make a total of £120,000,000 
available for Colonial development and welfare over the next five 
years. Total Govomnicnt invostmont during that period, however, 
iucluding oxpondituro on the (jontral African Federation and some 
large schemes, migjit bo as much as £300,000,000. 

A Wlnte l^apex published on May 2, wlueii gave details of the 
allocation of funds provided under the new Act, slaltHl that th<‘ 
largest individual sums would go to research and higher 
education — £7,976,000 and £0,853,000 rcBpeclively. A sum of 
£2,469,000 would be made available for higher technical educa- 
tion. Allocations to individual temiorics included the following : 

Caribbean Area. A total of £18,179,000 (taking into a<icounfc the 
estimated unspont portion of proviouH allocations), Including 
£3,000,000 each for British Uulana and dtuuaica. 

West Africa. A new allocation of £14,480,000, making available 
a total of £22,372,000, by far tho largest portlori of wJih^h wouhl bo 
devoted to tho Federal and Boglonal govermnonts of Nigeria. 

East Africa. An allocation under tins mm Act of £10, 900, 000 
(Inoludlng £5,000,000 to Konya and £4,000,000 to Tanganyika), 
bringing the totaJ available to £14,426,000. 

Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar. A total nllocatiim <d £1,250,000 — 
about tho same os tho unspent balance of provIouR allocnitlons. 

Far East. £4,000,000 to tho Federation of Malaya, bringing the 
total amount available to £5,135,000. 

In a foreword to the icport, ad<lrc«Hcd to Colomal (iovera- 
meuts, Mr. Lennox-Boyd emphasized that a proper place 
should be given in development plans to those basic siwviccs 
which make a more direct contribution to the expansion of 
each temtory’s rcsourcscs.” 

The report of the Colonial Hesi^andi Council for 1953-54, 
published on Nov. 30, 1954, statcil that grantn lotalling 
£728,510 had been approved during the year for new rcseawdi 
schemes and 40 supplementary seh<mu‘B. It also staicci that 
grants allotted to Colonial development and rt^»(‘arch since 
1040, and charged against funds jwovided uinlt^r the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, had amounted to about 
£12, OCX), 000 ; that actual disbursements si n<H» 1940 had totalled 
about £8,000,000, of which £1,287,972 had been spent in 
1953-54 ; and that about onc-thml of the £12,000,000 had 
been for agricultural, animal health, and forestry scheim^s* 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - (Central O/llee 
of Information - New Commonwealth) (Frev. rep* *3578 A.) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA* Suppreseion of Communism 
Act. « Mr. Kahn’s Appeal upheld by Supreme Court. 

The appeal by Mr. Sam KiQm, the former NiitlycH’ Ih^prc- 
sentaiive in the House of Assembly, against his <n)nvl(d,ion in 
October last for contravening tho Buppressioii of Commimisiu 
Act by attending a prohibited meeting was allowed by tho 
Appellate Division of the .Supreme Court on May 9. Cluof 
Justice Oentlivres said that the Crown had been im«u<j<»essftil 
in establishing that the gathering was anything but what It 
purported to be— namely, a social gathering and that it had 
therefore failed to prove that any of those present tiesired by 
concerted action to achieve any object. Th© ciinrges against 
Mx. Brian Bunting and Mr. Wolf Kodesli, who had been arrestmi 
at the same meeting as Mr. Kahn, were witlidrawn on May 11 . 
(Cape Times) (Fr®v, rep. 1402$ A.) 

C. ITALY. ^ State Control of Atomic Bncrfy. 

Th© Italian Government approved a Bill on Mireh HI 
bringing the use of nuclear energy in all it^ forms under State 
eontrob The Minister lor Industry and Cominwo (Signor 
Aldisio) explained that the meature was mommixy to eniibJe 
Italy to take part in fhtur© international co-opemtioii in the 
^vdopment of atomic energy on a common footing with other 
Euwpean countries, where au nueiwtr development was subject 
to State control. (Corriere della Scm, Mlim ) 
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JUNE 4 — 1I5 1955 

A. WESTERN EUROPE. — Entry into Force of 
London and Paris Agreements, - Attainment of Sover- 
eignty by German Federal Republic. - Dissolution of 
Allied Hlgb Comnaission. « Ending of Occupation Regime. 
- Inaugural Meeting of Council of Western European 
Union. - Western Germany enters NATO. - Paris Meeting 
of North Atlantic Council. 

The London and Paris agreements came officially mto force 
on May 5, on which date the occupation regime m Western 
Germany was ended and the German Federal Republic attamed 
full sovereignty and mdependenee. At the same time the 
Federal Republic became a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and also a member of the Western 
European Umon (the expanded Brussels Treaty Orgamzation), 
which came mto being on May 5. 

Followmg the completion of ratification procedures by the 
various national Parliaments (see 14227 A), all instruments of 
ratification of the London and Pans agreements were deposited 
by the Governments concerned m Bonn, Brussels, or Pans by 
May 5. The agreements and conventions which came into force 
on that date were : 

(1) The conventions endmg the occupation regime in Western 
Germany an^ permitting American, British, and French forces to 
remain on German territory after the occupation had ended. Instru- 
ments of ratification were deposited m Bonn by the U S and Federal 
German Governments on April 20, and by the British and French 
Governments on May 5. 

(2) The protocols under which Italy and the German Federal 
Repubho entered the Brussels Treaty Organization, renamed the 
Western European Union. Instruments of ratification were deposited 
iu Brussels by the seven W.E.U. member-countries — France, Great 
Britain, Federal Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg 

(3) The protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty under which the 
German Federal Bepublio entered NATO Instruments of ratification 
were deposited in Paris by all NATO member-countries, mcluding the 
Federal Bepubhc. 

(4) The agreement between France and the German Federal 
Republic on the ** Europeanization ” of the Saar. 

Attamment of Sovereignty by German Federal 
Republic. - Ending of Occupation Regime. 

The three Western High Commissioners m Bonn (Dr. James 
Conant, Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar, and M. Andr^ Fran^ois- 
Poncet) held their last meeting in the morning of May 5, the 
chair being taken by M. Fran^ois-Poncet. As its final acts, 
the Allied High Commission promulgated two laws repealing 
all High Commission legislation still m force, and issued a 
proclamation revoking the Occupation Statute, abolishing the 
High Commission, and also abolishing the offices of the Land 
Commissioners . 

At noon Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar and M. Fran 90 is-Poncet 
called upon Dr. Adenauer at the Palais Schaumburg and 
handed to him the British and French mstruments of ratification 
of the Pans agreements ending the occupation regime. (As 
stated above, the U.S. and Federal German mstruments had 
been deposited on April 20 by Dr. Conant and Dr. Adenauer.) 
At the same time M. Fran^ois-Poncet deposited the ratification 
instruments of the Franco-German agreement on the Saar, 
and both he and Dr. Adenauer added their signatures to those 
of President Coty and President Heuss. 

Sir Frederick Hoyer MiUar handed Hr. Adenauer two messages, 
one from Sir Anthony Eden and the other from Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
welcoming the Federal Bepubhc as an eq.ual partner with the ‘Western 
countries and paying tribute to the patience, courage, and statesman- 
ship which Hr. Adenauer had displayed in overcoming the many 
difficulties with which he had been confronted. M Franoois-Poncet 
also delivered a message to Hr. Adenauer from the French Foreign 
Minister, M Pinay, expressing the hope that the Paris agreements 
would herald a new era m Franco-German relations. 

Hr Adenauer, in thanking the High Commissioners for their 
messages, said that May 5 was a “ historic day ” which would be a 
source of joy and satisfaction to all Germans.'* After saying that the 
Federal Republic, having achieved sovereignty and independence, 
would work lor the union of Germany in peace and freedom, he 
thanked the High Commissioners for the spirit of understanding 
which they had displayed towards the Federal Bepublio, and gave 
an assurance that Germany would be a loyal and active partner 
of the West. 

During tlie afternoon an open-air ceremony was held m 
the grounds of the Palais Schaumburg at which Dr. Adenauer 
read the following proclamation : 

Today, nearly ton years after the military and political ooUapse 
of National Socialism, the occupation regime has ended in the 
Federal Bepublio. With profound satisfaction the Federal Govern- 
ment confirms that we are a free and independent State. What has 
long been in preparation on a basis of growing confidence has now 
become a legal reality. We are free among the free, loined in genuine 
partnership with the former occupying Powers. 


i 

Together with the Federal Government, 50,000,000 free citizens of 
the Federal Republic remember at this moment the millions of 
Germans who are forced to live separated from us, deprived of 3 ustice 
and the rule of law. We say to them ' You belong to us We belong 
to you Our joy at our regamed freedom will be marred until that 
freedom is granted to you also You can always rely on ua, for we 
and the free world will not relax our efforts until you, too, have 
regained your human rights and are able to live with us peacefully, 
reunited m a smgle State ’ 

In this hour we recall the many Germans who still have to endure 
the hard lot of prisoners-of-war. We shall do all in our power to 
bring about the hour of their release. 

Freedom carries with it responsibilities. At home there can be 
only one path for us — the path of a State based on the rule of law, 
democracy, and social justice In the world there is only one place 
for us — at the side of the free peoples. Our aim is a free and umted 
Germany in a free and united Europe.” 

After reading the proclamation the Federal Chancellor 
formally hoisted the black, red and gold tricolour of the Federal 
Republic, which was simultaneously hoisted on all Government 
buildings m Bonn and throughout Western Germany. The 
ceremony concluded with the playmg of the German national 
anthem, Deutschland uher alles, Owmg to the fact that Germany 
was still divided, there were no national celebrations m con- 
nexion with the attamment of independence, and the ceremonies 
in different parts of the Federal Republic were of a restrained 
character. 

The proclamation was also read to the West German 
Bundestag by the Speaker, Herr Gerstenmaier, and was 
warmly welcomed by spokesmen of all parties except the Social 
Democrats. Herr Ollenhauer (the Social Democratic leader) 
declared that the occasion was not one for rejoicing because 
Germany still remained divided, and said that there could be 
‘‘ no talk of German sovereignty until the country is reumted 
m freedom.” He asserted that the Federal Republic’s freedom 
under the Pans agreements was “ severely limited ” by its 
obligation to make a military contribution withm the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic pact. 

In a special radio broadcast to the people of Eastern Germany 
the same evening, Hr. Adenauer reiterated bis pledge that the 
Federal Government would do aH in its power to work for the 
reunification of the German people in peace and freedom 

The German Federal Republic achieved its sovereignty and 
mdependenee almost exactly ten years after the unconditional 
surrender of Nazi Germany to the Allies, which took place on 
May 7, 1945. Among the immediate effects of the attainment 
of independence were ; (1) the right of Western Germany 
to rearm within the NATO framework, and the Iiftmg of all 
prohibitions on armaments except those which the Federal 
Republic had voluntarily undertaken not to manufacture 
(i.e., atomic, biological, and chemical weapons, long-range 
bombers, warships over 3,000 tons, and submarines over 300 
tons) ; (2) the right to budd and operate commercial aircraft ; 
(3) the right to enter into diplomatic relations with any 
country ; (4) the removal of all remaining restrictions on West 
German industry ; (5) the lifting of all Allied censorship and 
security measures. 

One of the immediate results of the ending of the occupation 
regime was that the British, U.S., and French High Com- 
missioners in Bonn, and the Federal German envoys m London, 
Pans, and Washington (respectively Herr von Herwarth, Dr. 
Krekeler, and Herr von Maltzan), assumed the status of 
Ambassadors. Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar and M. Fran 9 ois- 
Poncet presented their credentials to President Heuss on 
May 5, whilst Dr. Conant had been nominated U.S. Ambassador 
to the German Federal Republic by President Eisenhower on 
April 28. Herr von Herwarth presented his credentials to 
Queen Elizabeth 11 on May 16, and Dr. Krekeler to President 
Eisenhower on May 6. 

The Position in West Berlin. 

Although the occupation regime was completely terminated 
in the Federal Republic, it continued in a modified form in 
West Berlm. Nevertheless, the Western Allied Kommandatura 
put into force on May 5 the declaration of May 26, 1952 (see 
12225 A) which would have entered into force simultaneously 
with the E.D.C. treaty, but which had remained inoperative 
because of the French rejection of the E.D.C, project. In 
announcing this step, the British, U.S. and French Command- 
ants said that although the protocol ending the occupation 
regime in Western Germany could not be extended to cover 
Berlm, the new relations between the Federal Repubhc and 
the Western I^owers had made possible a number of relaxations 
of existing Allied controls in the city. The declaration of 1952 
would accordingly come into force, and, under that declaration, 
the Allied authorities would “ normally ” exercise powers only 
m matters relating to (1) the security, interests, and immunity 
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of the Allied forces in Berlin ; (2) disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion ; (3) Berlin’s relations with, foreign authorities ; (4) 

occupation costs, which would be fixed at the minimum com- 
patible with the security of Berlin and of the Allied forces ; 
(5) authority over the Berhn pohce to the extent necessary 
to ensure the security of the city. The Western Commandants 
advised the Chief Burgomaster of West Berlin (Br. Suhr) that 
they were ready to discuss a revision of the declaration of 
May 26, 1952. 

Inauguration of the Western European Union. 

The Council of the Western European Umon, consisting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the seven W.E.U. member-countries — 
Mr. Harold Macmillan (Great Britain), M. Pinay (France), Dr. 
Adenauer (German Federal Republic), Professor Martino 
(Italy), Mr, Beyen (Netherlands), M. Spaak (Bel^um) and M. 
Bech (Luxemburg) — ^held its first meetmg in Paris on May 8. 
At the end of the meeting, which took place at the British 
Embassy under the chairmanship of Mr. Macmillan, a com- 
mumqu4 was issued announcing that the following decisions 
had been taken : 

(1) M. Louis Goffin, Belgian Minister in Teheran, had been 
appointed Secretary-General of the W.E.U. , with Mr. Peter 
Fraser (of the British Foreign Office) and Dr. Hasso von 
Etzdorf (of the Federal German Foreign Office) as Assistant 
Secretanes-General. 

(2) Admiral Emiho Ferreri, Chief of the Italian Naval Staff, 
had been appointed Director of the W.E.U. Armaments Control 
Agency. 

(3) It had been decided to set up within the W.E.U. a 
Standing Committee on Armaments composed of representatives 
of all member-countries and possessmg an international 
secretariat. The communique said : 

" The task of the Standing Armaments Committee will be to 
develop between the W B.U. nations the closest possible oo-operatlon 
in the field of armaments, with a view to establishing on a concrete 
basis the best manner of utilizing the resources each of the member- 
nations has at its disposal for the equipment and supply of thotr 
armed forces, and to distribute their tasks in accordance with thotr 
best interests. The committee will work to. close conjunction with 
NATO, avoiding ah duplication of work already carried out by that 
organizatiou To faofiitate this liaison, the Standing Armaments 
Committee will have its headquarters in Paris 

(4) M. Charles Cristofim, of the French Foreign Olfice, had 
been appointed secretary of the new Standing Committee 
on Armaments. 

(5) The W.E.U. Assembly would consist of the representatives 
of W,E.U. member-countries m the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. It would hold its first meeting at the 
Matson de V Europe in Strasbourg simultaneously with the next 
meeting of the Consultative Assembly. 

In a subsequent press statement, Mr. Macmillan said that 
the first meetmg of the Council of W.E.U, had been of great 
historical importance” and “a great success.” He added: 
“ For the first time in European history, there has officially 
come into being a European Union. After so many starts 
delays, and disappointments, we have now created something 
which is unique in the history of Europe.” ® 

Prior to the Paris meetlog, the Interim CorcuoQJsslou of the W.B XT 
(oompristog experts of the seven member-countries) had mk*to 
London on May 2 and had reached full agreement on the matters 
dealt with to the oomnauniqud. 


Entry of German Federal Republic into NATO. 

The German Federal Republic formally entered NATO as 
its 15th member on May 9, on which date a three-dav meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council opened at the Palais de Chaillot 
m Paris under the chairmanship of M. Stephanopoulos, Foreign 
Mmister of Greece. The meeting -vvas attended by the Foreign 
Ministers of all 15 NATO countries, the German Fedej^ 
Republic being represented by Dr. Adenauer. The following 
co^umqu6 was issued on May 12 after the three-day session 
had ended : 


(1) To welcome the accession of the Federal Republlo of OcwiAtiir 
to the North Att^tto Treaty, the Council heMwopeSiS^o 
session. In speeches made on that occasion, IVtinlstcrs stiJ^soJi 
a^oenoe th^ attach to the entry of the 

^5*^® and sovereign state Into the North Atlantic (^mmumty 
The Federal Ohano^or, replying to the welcome extended him br 
hte ooJleaguM, emphasized the fuU harmony existing betw^n the 
objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty and the ardent doslm for 

JsToo.oo 

(2) The CiotuaoU reaifflnned the purely defensive oharanter nt +»,« 
Atlantic Alllanoe. It recorded its deep satisfaction at the entry into 
fome ^ ae agreements which eatablteh Western European uSm 
and whloh promote peace and provide speoiflo aafeguardsrtaoludlS 
the control of annaments. The Oounofl also noted the vSS^ 
mut^ support made posslhle by close collaboration betwtenTiTO 
and Weatem European Union in tholr respective fields oTShdty ° 


The Oouuoil welcomed declarations made by the Ministers of 
member-governments signatory to the Italian Peace Treaty rocallmg 
the active part taken by Italy to the progress of Atlantic and European 
co-operation, and reaffirming that various discriminatory aspects of 
that treaty wore considered to he tooonsistont with the position of 
Italy as an ally. 

(3) The Mlmstors examined major aspects of the international 
situation within and beyond the NATO area. They discussed a 
report on the current negotiations regarding tho Austrian State 
Treaty, and welcomed tho indications that tho Soviet Union may 
join to concluding such a treaty long sought hy tho Wostom Powers. 
They were resolved to continue tho policies followed heretofore to 
buildtog and maintaining tho strength and unity of tho West, 

The Coxmcil welcomed the Initiative of France, the United lUngdom, 
and the United States in proposing to the Soviet Union negotiations 
to find moans for resolving outstanding issues. The Oouncll hoped 
that this initiative would load progressively to agroomonts whloh 
would remove sources of conflict and con tribute to tho security and 
liberty of all peoples. In particular, tho Oounoll hoped that such 
negotiations might help to bring about the peaceful unification of 
Germany to freedom, and promote iirogross towards the reduction, 
under effootivo safeguards, of armaments and armed forcsos. Tho 
Council emphasized that this process of negotiation ro<iulred <?areful 
preparation, and must bo pursued with patience and determination. 

The Council also reviewed the situation in the Middle East and 
Par East. It roooivod reports on the conclusion of various He<n’uity 
pacts to these areas, including tho Manila Ptmt and the Turco- Iraqi 
Pact Tho Council woloomod measures taken to siirengtlKui tho 
dofenco of tho Middle East and Far HJast ar<mg. 

A report was made to tho Council on the Bandung C3onf(vrenc<^. The 
Council expressed the hope that there would bo a eessatlon of hostilities 
to tho Far East and no further resort to force, since this would (dearly 
endanger tho peace of the world 

(4) Ministers expressed their satiHfa<jtloti that the pro<aHlures 

followed to tho Council had enabled them to Iiave frank and free 
discussions and a thorough ex(5hange of vl(ws. diH<mHSi<ms 

constitute a most significant proof of the solidarity of tho Alliamso, 
and show tho groat value of the Coumfil as a forum for political 
consultation on matters of common mmmn, fifiiey are resolved to 
continue to follow thoso procedures, which <mable tin'* mtnnbor- 
govemments to develop their policies on common prlmfiples.^* 

As stated in the oommuniqui'b speeishes of wclconu^ were 
made by the Foreign Ministers on the occasion of Western 
Germany’s entry to NATO, to which Dr. Adenauer replied. 
Short extracts are given below. 

Mr. Macmillan (Britain) : The mitry of Uu^ (h*nnan ^’edcral 
Kopubllo into NATO is Indood a historic (went. . . . Wo (Murnt it a 
privlleg© . . . that tho first ropmontatlve of tlio Federal Republic 
should bo a man of rare courage and understanding. Xt is a happy 
augury of the oontributlon that (Germany can (md will mak<» in tho 
years to oomo. BCeroby we proolaim our faith in tin* (hsnmm p«*oplt^p as 
they proclaim theirs to tho aims and id (mis of NATO, . . . Wimwo closing 
a page of history with flatisfaotlon : we Ix’igin a new one with hope/* 

Mr. Dulles (U.S.A.) : “ Tho entry of tho fr(*(* people of ih^rmany 
into the Atlantio Association of Nations Is an ev(«iii of historle 
eignifloanoo. Wo see hero a demonstration of tho capacity of the 
Atlantio peoples to submerge ancient differences in orchw tlu^ better 
to secure the values of Western civilization. . , . We rcfiohxs that the 
dofouoe of freedom is thus enlarged and stremgthened,** 

M. Pinay (France) : ** Ten years after tlu^ collapse of a ruthlesi 
dictatorship, tho German Fodena Hcipublto (mte^rs NATG as a great 
demoeratlo nation, a free, responsible and sovereign state. ... In 
woloomtog tho Gorman Federal Republlo among u«, we nuwk ow 
recognition of tho wise guidance and firm resolve of fi.M Ghantadh^r, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, in restoring to Oertnany the InwliJ viduoi 
whloh constitute tho common heritage of tlm demooratks clvlUzatloni, 
If Federal Germany can now b© received m a partner l)y tln^ <»tlmr 
free nations, it is beeause her attachment to tiiese iunnan values 
Is as groat os theirs.** 

Professor Martino (Italy) ; This mooting marks the return of 
tho German nation— or at least that part of it whtoh 1» free to choose 
its fate— to its rightful place to the community of the pcjoploi 
of tho West. It idso marks the entry of tho Gorman imopU into the 
new association whereby the peoples of Western Europe, heirs to a 
common civilization, have replaced the divisions of the post by close 
md confident co-operation witWn the wider framework at the Atlantic 
AUiano©.** 


. vYw majcnig nMTiory as wcu ns per** 
forming a man-made act. Without repudiating any of our national 
glories or momories, we are solemnly setting tho smd on our r<w<mcllia- 
tion. ... We Iiave learned tim oraol kwons of experiomm : we km»w 
which would face our common cIvilteaMon if we remained 
divided. . . . Now that Ohanoellor Adenauer Is taking his mmi mtiong 
us, it Is only Justhse to pay special tribute to hli pewpicmiity and 
courage ; to stress how fortunate it is for u« that, on the morrow 
of such a terrible war, there ihould have artsen In Germany a 
statesman unable to conceive of the future of his country otherwii# 
than aa part of our Western world/* 

Beyen (Netherlandi) ; The iolemn aeoeptanoe of the German 
Federal Republic as an equal partner in the community of North 
Atlantio aatloM . , . coinoides with days of roinemhrimce of the 
wastpus oonfiiot whicjh brought Europe to the verge of ruiiu . . , 
The abdication of free men to the powers of oppiw^lon in their own 
country preceded— nay, caus©d--4he aggression threatening freedom 

Strength of the fret world, the survlvia of wMoh can only be udoured 
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in -unity. L*umon fait la force, as the old device of the Lowlands 
tells 03. , My Government welcomes the entry of the German 

Federal Hep-nblic mto onr circle, which it has favoured for many years.** 

Hr. Hansen (Denmark) : We have all of us followed the political 
trends m post-war Germany with the keenest interest, and have 
been encouraged to see democracy gammg ground m the German 
people Today we have in our midst one of the most prominent 
architects of m odem German democracy. The ties between the Federal 
Republic and the Western world have now been formally sealed.** 

[The Damsh Foreign Munster recalled that at the meetmg of the 
North Atlantic Council m October, 1954, he had raised the question 
of the Damsh minority m Southern Schleswig (see 13849 A). He 
added in this connexion “ On the imtiative of the Federal Chancellor, 
discussions have taken place since then, and one of the results is 
an understanding by the Government of Schleswig-Holatem to ensure 
the representation of the Damsh minority m the Parhament m Kiel. 
I need not point out how much we on the Danish side welcomed this 
important German imtiative **] 

Dr. Lange (Norway) • ** The presence among us of the German 
Federal Repubhc marks a decisive tuming-pomt m the history of 
our Continent How many bloodthirsty wars, throughout the ages, 
have set the nations of Western Europe at each other’s throats I 
Today, ten years after the last and most terrible of those wars, these 
countries, together with the great North American democracies. And 
themselves united m a great democratic alliance whose supreme a.ima 
are to prevent war, to encourage ever closer oo-operation for the organ- 
ization of peace, and to guarantee the reign of international Justice.” 

M. Bech (Luxemburg) . ** Many names should be hsted among the 
authors of the Pans agreements. . . I do not beheve any of them 

has had to face greater difficulties, mternaUy and externally, than 
the Federal Chancellor. . . . His gifts as a statesman, and his loyalty 
and firmness, have won the day ... I express my admiration for the 
work he has done, and offer the hope that for many years to come 
his majestic figure will continue to guide the German people along 
the lines he has so happily laid down ” 

Mr. Lester Pearson (Canada) “We warmly welcome Chancellor 
Adenauer as the first representative of Germany to our Council, 
and as a man who has proved his devotion to the ideals we share 
This meeting marks a new phase m the development both of 
European unity and of the Atlantic Community France and 
Germany, not because they forget but because they remember the 
past, have come together m a Western European Union which 
includes also a Britain whose vision across the seas has not prevented 
the acceptance of a now and indispensable European role.** 

Speeches of welcome wore also made by M. Stephanopoulos 
(Greece), M. Zorlu (Turkey), Senhor Paulo da Cunha (Portugal) and 
Dr. Gudmundsson (Iceland). 

Dr, Adenauer replied as follows “ I thank you from my heart 
for the welcome you have addressed to the Federal Government 
and to the whole German nation Your words reflect the importance 
of the hour and of the event. You will realize that this moment 
fills me with deep emotion. 

“ The NATO represents a community of freo nations which have 
manifested their determination to defend the common heritage of 
Western civilization, founded on the principles of individual liberty 
and the rule of law . . . The objectives of NATO are . . . in full 
harmouy with the natural interests of the Gorman nation, which, 
after a dreadful experience in two World Wars, longs as ardently 
as any other nation in the world for security and peace. 

“ The German people have paid harshly for the horrors which were 
committed in their name by blind and evil leadership. These sufferings 
have transformed and purified the German nation. Today every- 
where in Germany peace and freedom are felt to he the greatest 
treasures, as was the case in the best periods of her history. 

“ I see in the accession of the Federal Republic to NATO, and tn 
the implication of the treaties which the German Federal Republic 
has entered into with the nations of the free world, the expression 
of the need to overcome the narrow-minded na-tionallsm which, in 
the past decades, was the root of our disaster We must bring social 
progress into harmony with technical development, and integrate 
the powers released by this development into a well-organized 
system so as to deprive them of their destructive effect The organiza- 
tion of a common defence can therefore be but one of the alms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

“ For these reasons I believe some of the most important provisions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty to be the Preamble and Article 2, in 
which the nations are called upon to co-operate in the economic 
and cultural spheres with a view to promoting their general well- 
being and safeguarding thoir common cultural heritage. It wlU be 
the foremost concern of the Federal Government to co-operate in 
these fields to the best of their ability. 

“ The Federal Government are determined to strive, together with 
the other memhor-states, for peace and freedom. I know that this 
is tho way the Gorman nation as a whole is fooling and thinking, as 
are those 18,000,000 of our brethren who are stlU denied the right 
of free speech and of deciding freely on their destiny. 

“ On behalf of the Federal Government and of the German people, 
I express our gratitude to the Powers represented In the North 
Atlantic Council for having guided Germany along the path leading 
her into the community of free nations, and lor having made our 
Ain) of reuniting Germany in peace and freedom their own. 

“ Within the community of free nations Germany will be an able 
and reliable partner, and in this community we wish to employ all 
our efforts for the safeguarding of freedom and human dignity. 
These noble aims will guide Germany now that she is called upon, 
together with the other member-nations, to take her share of 
responsibility for the preseryatlon of peace in the world." 


Following the Federal Republic’s formal admission to 
NATO, German military representatives made their official 
entry to Supreme Allied Headquarters, Europe, where they 
were received on May 9 by General Gruenther, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, and General Lehr, repiesentmg the French 
Mimstry of Defence. The German representatives, who were 
m civilian clothes, were led by Major-General Hans Speidel, 
Chief of Staff to Field-Marshal Rommel during the war, and 
an adviser to Dr. Adenauer on defence matters. The flag of 
the German Federal Republic was formally hoisted at Supreme 
Allied Headquarters, side by side with the flags of the other 
NATO member-countries. It was understood that a certain 
number of German officers would shortly be joining the inter- 
national staff at SHAPE, and that a German military delegation, 
equivalent to the delegations maintained by the other NATO 
countries, would be installed there. 

It was reported on May 7 that Herr Herbert Blankenhom, 
Director of Political Affairs in the Federal German Foreign 
Office, would serve as permanent German representative on 
the North Atlantic Council. A career diplomat since 1929, he 
spent most of the war years on the staff of the German Legation 
m Berne, and from 1946-48 was assistant secretary-general of 
the zonal administration in the British Zone. A prominent 
member of the Christian Democratic Party, and a close 
associate of Dr. Adenauer, he had been head of the Political 
Affairs department of the Federal Foreign Office since 1950. 
(NATO Information Division, Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris - Times) (Prev. rep. X4225 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Abrogation of Anglo-Soviet 
and Franco-Soviet Treaties of Alliance. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issued two decrees on 
May 7 abrogating the treaties of mutual assistance concluded 
between Britain and the U.S.S.R. on May 26, 1942, and 
between France and the U.S.S.R. on Dec. 10, 1944. The decrees 
said that both treaties had “ lost their validity ” as a result 
of the ratification of the London and Paris agreements by 
the British and French Governments. 

The first decree (relating to the abrogation of the Anglo-Soviet 
treaty) accused the British Government of bomg “ one of the 
principal insplrers and protagonists of the restoration of Gorman, 
militarism,** and described the London and Paris agreements as 
“ providing for the remilitarization of Western Germany, the forma- 
tion of a West Gorman army, and the integration of Western Germany 
into military groupings — tho Western European Union and the 
North Atlantic bloc.** After rocallmg that Britain and the U.S.S.R , 
under the treaty of 1942, had bound themselves “ to take Jointly aU 
measures necessary to make a repetition of aggression by Germany 
impossible, and not to conclude any afilanco or take part in any 
coahtion directed against the other high oontraotmg party,** the 
decree said that Britain had “ directly violated its commitments *’ 
under that treaty, which had therefore “ lost its vahdity.** 

The second decree (relating to tho abrogation of the Franco-Soviet 
treaty) was worded in similar terms. It accused France of having 
“ directly violated ** her commitments under the treaty of 1944, and 
of having “ entered Into a military alliance with Western Germany 
directed agamst tho Soviet Union ** 

Prior to this development, and following the Anglo-French 
Notes of Jan. 26 (see 14027 A), the Soviet Government had 
sent further Notes to Britain on Feb. 28, and to France on 
March 18, reiterating its earlier warnings of Dec. 9 (see 14002 A) 
that ratification of the London and Paris agreements would 
involve the abrogation of the Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet 
treaties concluded during the war. On April 23 the Foreign 
Affairs Commissions of the two Houses of the Soviet Parliament 
(LhelSoviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities), 
meeting m joint session, approved a recommendation by the 
Soviet Council of Ministers that the treaties should he annulled, 
and decrees to this effect were accordingly promulgated by the 
Supreme Soviet on May 7 .-— (Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. Note 
Exchanges, 14027 A 5 14002 A; London and Paris 

Agreements, Entry in Force, 14237 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - New 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. 

The Admiralty announced on June 1 that Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Bccles (56) would succeed Admiral Sir Michael Denny as 

C.-m-C., Home Fleet (as from December, 1955) and would 
simultaneously become Allied C.-in-C., North Atlantic, under 
the NATO. Sir John Bccles, much of whose career has been 
concerned with naval aviation, commanded the aircraft carrier 
H.M.S. Indomitable in the war, and^saw extensive service in 
the Pacific. Since the war he had held the posts of Chief of 
Staff to the C.-in-C., Portsmouth, Commodore of Chatham 
Barracks, Flag Officer, Royal Australian Navy, and Admiral 
Commanding Reserves.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 13960 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The RaU Strike. - Pro- 

clamation of State of Emergency, 

A state of national emergency was proclaimed from midmght 
on May SI as a result of a strike of locomotive drivers and 
firemen which had come into effect at midmght on May 28. 
In its early stages the strike had gravely impeded Mliitsuntide 
holiday traffic, whilst the curtailment of freight trams to under 
five per cent of those normally run, and the virtual cessation 
of all suburban passenger trams, had threatened the distribution 
of coal and industrial raw materials and had seriously dis- 
organized the movement of people to and from their places of 
wwk. The stoppage followed the breakdown of lengthv 
negotiations between the British Transport Commission 
(B.T.C.) and the A^^algamatcd Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen (ASLEF) on the Society’s demand for wage 
increases to restore to their members the pre-w'ar differentials — 
as compared with other grades of railwaymen — w'hich, it 
claimed, had been partially obliterated bv flat-rate increases 
in railway ^ages conceded since 1939. The history of these 
negotiations, and of preceding w^age negotiations since the 
interim agreement concluded on Feb. 1, 1954 (see 13419 B), 
IS summarized below under cross-headings. 

The Earlier Negotiations. Discussions between the B-T C. and the 
three railway unions (the National Union of Railwaymen, the 
ASLEF, and the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association) on a new 
wages and salaries structure to cover all railwaymen, began m 
February, 1954, immediately after the conclusion of the “ interim 
agreement ” After a temporary deadlock in June caused by the 
N.U.B/s insistence on further increases for lower-paid railwaymen, 
talks were resumed on June 30, but agam broke down on Aug 6 
when the three unions rejected the Commission’s offer (estimated to 
cost £6,000,000 annually) of 2s. 6d. weekly for the lowest-paid grades 
after 12 months’ service, and of 4s. 6d. weekly for locomotive staff 
The N.U.R. thereupon submitted counter-proposals intended, together 
with the mcreases granted in December 1953 (see 13301 A), to cover 
the whole of the union’s original claim for an all-round increase for 
its members of 15 per cent They mclnded (a) a reduction in the 
number of wage grades from 66 to 24 , (6) an mcrease of 10s 6d 
weekly for lower-paid grades , (c) pay scales rising by 2s 6d. weekly 
to a maximum of £9. 158 The N U.R. estimated that these proposals 
would cost £12,000,000, whereas the BTC put the annual cost 
at £18,000,000 

After further meetings between the Commission and the xmions, 
the ASLEF (which represents about 80 per cent of enginemen, and 
which, had demanded increases of up to 22 s 6d. weekly for * top -link * 
drivers) announced on Aug. 17 that it would withdraw from the 
discussions and submit its case to arbitration. Although on Ang. 31 
the Oommission proposed to the three unions that negotiations 
should be resumed without commitment on either side,” this 
proposal was ignored entirely by the ASLEF, and was rejected by the 
N.U.R as ** too vague ” On Sept 10, however, the Commission 
again offered to resume negotiations, provided that the N U.R. 
accepted the offer already made for lower-paid workers, and on 
Sept. 13-14 all three unions agreed to renew discussions Both the 
N.U.R and the T.S.S.A. accepted the Commission’s proposals on 
Sept. 17 “as a basis for discussion,” but on Sept. 21 the ASLEF 
rejected the proposals for enginemen as “ quite inadequate,” and 
reaffirmed its intention of submitting its claim to arbitration. 

The October, 1954, Settlement with the N.U.R. On Sept 29, Mr. 
Campbell, general secretary of the N U R , announced that his 
executive had decided to accept the Commission’s proposals for 
most operating grades, but would again present its origmal claim 
for i<B enginemen members Agreement had thus been reached on a 
new wages structure for the grades solely represented by the N U R. — 
i.e., signaJmen, porters, shunters, and permanent- way men — ^whereby 
the number of these grades would be reduced from 40 to 31, and the 
increases would range from 6d. to 8s. 6d. weekly Mr, Campbell 
added that his executive had agreed to accept the Commission’s 
proposals for N.U.R. members m the salaried grades on the under- 
standing that a completely new pay structure for these grades would 
be discussed later. On Oct. 5 the N U.R. announced that it would 
submit its claim for its engmemen members to arbitration, so as to 
be in line with ASLEF. 

The new wages structure was ratified (hut not signed) by the 
N.U R. executive on Oct, 8, representative increases being as follows 
(total Increases since December, 1953, given in parentheses) ; Porfer, 
1st year 6d. (7s. 6d.), 2nd year 2s. 6d. (9s 6d ) ; Qiiard, 1st year 5s 
(12s. 6d,) ; after 3 years 8s. 6d. (16s. 6d.) , Shunter, 4s. 6d (12s ) , 
Ttc0tei Collector, 2s. (16s.) ; S%gncd7}mn (class 4), 4s. (128 ) , Relief 
Signalmcm, 6s, 6d. (16s.) ; Permanent Way Labourer (after 1st year), 
2®. 6d. (9s. 6d.). The increases raised the weekly minima and maxima 
for operating grades outside London to £6. 5s and £8 1 Ts. respect- 
ive,, with London rates higher by 3s. in every instance Signalmen 
in Important signalboxes conttnued to receive special allowances of 
5s. weekly- 

The Tribiiiial’^s Awards to Locomotive Staff. After considering the 
A^EjEF’s demands (see above), which were Intended to restore the 
pre-war differentials between engmemen and * unskilled ’ railwaymen, 
the Rgdlway Staffs’ National Tribunal on Not. 16 awarded mcreases 
for locomotive staff as foEows (former rates in parentheses) : Junior 
Engine Cleaner, £3. 4s. - £4. 12s. {£2. 19s 6d. - £4. 58 ) ; Adult 
Eng^ aieomer, £6. 7s. - £6. 9s. (£6. 4s 6d. fiat rate) ; Fireman or 
AssistardMotorm(m,M, ISs. 6d. -£7. ISs. 6d. (£6. Is. 6d. - £7. lls. 6d.); 


Driver or Moiorman, &S. 123 6d -£9 12s 6d (£7 19s 6d -£8 18s. 6d ) 
The mcreases for top-grade drivers compared with the ASLBP’vS 
demand for £10 5s and the N U R.’s for £9 15s Discussions between 
the Commission and the two nmons on the application of the awards 
began on Nov 24, 1954 

TheN.U.R.’s Repudiation of the “ October Settlement.” Meanwhile, 
on Nov 11, the N U R executive had informed the BTC that the 
settlement reached in October had proved “ entirely nnaeceptable ” 
to its members, and had asked for a resumption of discussions on the 
basis of the umon’s original apphcation in July, 1953, for a general 
wage increase of 15 per cent A meeting between the Commission 
and N.U R representatives accordingly took place on Nov IS, at 
which the Commission stressed that it considered the agreement as 
hmding and was not prepared to reopen discussions on the original 
claim of July, 1953 It therefore demanded that the N U R should 
sign the agreement, but promised, “ without prior commitment,” to 
consider any submission that the nmon might make On Nov. 24, 
however, the N U.R executive informed the Commission that it 
considered (a) that the agreement should not be signed “ until at 
least an indication has been given that something tangible will be 
forthcommg in the shape of increases for the staff covered by it ” , 
(6) that the original claim for “ a 15 per cent mcrease on pre-December 
1953 rates ” should be “ maintained as N U R policy ” The Com- 
mission thereupon repeated its statement of Nov 18, but added that 
it would be prepared to consider any fresh wages application “ as a 
submission to be dealt with on its merits ” 

The N.U.R. Request for Government Assistance to B.T C. Finances. 
In view of the B T C.’s contention that the increases offered by it 
represented the utmost which its financial position would allow it 
to pay, the N U.R. executive decided on Dec. 6 to seek an interviow 
with the Mmister of Transport and Civil Aviation (Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter) and to urge the Government to “ help the Commission’s 
flbaances immediately by returmng part of the £124,000,000 profilt 
which the State made from the railways between 1940 and 1947 ” 
[During that period the Government took over the railways from 
their former owners at an annual rental of £43,000,000 ] At a meeting 
with the executive on Dec 13, however Mr Boyd-Carpenter declined 
to consider “ anyi^hmg m the nature of a subsidy to enable railway 
wages to be increased,” but promised to consult his Cabinet colleagues 
on “ any matters raised by the Commission itself regardmg its 
financial position ” Meanwhile he stressed that “ the door to negotia- 
tion and arbitration is still open,” and urged the N U.R to reopen 
discussions with the British Transport Commjssion 

At a further meeting on Dec. 20, Mr Boyd-Carpenter told the 
N.U R executive that it must “ take its wages claim through all 
stages of the negotiatmg machinery ” before the Government could 
examine the Commission’s financial difficulties He explamed that 
althoi^h the Commission had declared itself ready to discuss with 
the N.U R the removal of any anomalies which had been created 
by the award of the Railway Staffs’ Tribunal to engmemen (see above), 
it had found that the N U R claim “ went very much further,” and 
felt that “ the only way to secure a firm settlement for all grades ” 
was for this claim, as well as the ASLBF’s claim, to be referred to 
the Tribunal 

The N.U.R. Decision to Strike. In view of the Minister’s refusal to 
mtervene, the N U R. executive decided on Dec 21 to instruct the 
union’s 390,000 members employed on British Railways, London 
Transport railways, and BTC docks and canals to cease work 
from midnight on Jan 9, 1955, unless the union’s demands had 
meanwhile been met. 

Mr Campbell explamed that the executive had taken this decision 
“ because it is clear we have exhausted all forms of negotiation ” 
A B.T C. statement issued on Dec. 22, however, denied that all 
forms of negotiation had been exhausted, and reiterated that it was 
“ open to the N.U R to put forward a fresh claim through the 
recogmzed channels ” After stressmg that the N U R ’s ultimatum, 
if carried out, would “ cause very grave damage to the country’s 
economic position, widespread hardship to the public, and serious 
harm to the railway industry itself,” the statement added “ This 
would he the more tragic at this very time when the Commission’s 
plans for the reconstruction and revival of the mdnstry are coming 
to maturity.” 

The Court of Inquiry. Alter meetings on Dec 23 between General 
Sir Brian Robertson (chairman of the BTC.) and the Mmisters of 
Labour and of Transport, Sir Walter Monokton (the Minister of 
Labour) informed the N.U R executive that he proposed to appoint 
a court of inquiry mto the dispute, and appealed to the N U.R. to 
co-operate and to call off the strike. On Dec 24 he announced the 
membership of the Court as follows . Sir John Cameron, Q C., Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates (chairman) , Sir Cohn Anderson, a 
vice-president of the British Employers* Confederation, and Mr 
Harry Douglass, general secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation, and a member of the T.U.C General Council. Although 
on Dec. 27 the N U.R executive rejected the Minister’s appeal to 
can off the strike, it agreed to co-operate with the court, which held 
its first meeting on Dec. 29. 

Mr. Campbell, presenting the N U R.’s case on Dec. 30, pointed 
out that there had been no national railway strike for 35 years, and 
stressed that the decision to call one “ had not been taken hghtly.” 
He explained that when the terms of the ‘ October settlement * had 
become known, there had been “ spontaneous and widespread 
revolt ” amongst N.U R members, and that the “ intense feeling ” 
aroused had been exacerbated by the Tribunal’s award to locomotive 
men, which had left th,e raEway wages structure one vast anomaly ” 
After claiming that since 1947 railway wages had never kept pace 
with rises in the cosh of living, and that they now averaged 22s. 4d. 
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a week less than average wages m. mannfacturmg industry, Mr 
Campbell contended that security of employment, which before 
the war had provided some compensation to railwaymen for 
scandalously low wages,” had far less value in the present time of 
full employment As a result, hundreds of railwaymen were leavmg 
for better-paid and more attractive jobs, and recrmtment was suffer- 
ing , if this exodus continued, the standard of railway eflaciency was 
likely to degenerate. In conclusion, Mr Campbell contended that at 
present the railways were indirectly “ financing industry ” through 
cut-price freight rates , he emphasized that although the N U R. 
had never suggested that they should receive an annual subsidy, it 
did consider that the Commission ought to be reheved of some of the 
burdens placed upon it by Parhament, and that some outside help 
should be provided, if necessary, to enable better wages to be paid 

After Mr J Baty, the general secretary of ASLEP, had explamed 
that his union had apphed to the Railway Staffs National Tribunal 
because it considered that “ relativity of wage rates has been gravely 
distorted by recent flat-rate increases,” Mr W. P Allen (the member 
of the BTC responsible for labour matters) put the Commission’s 
case 

Estimating the cost of the concessions granted m December, 1953, and 
of the subsequent award to locomotivemen, at over £22,000,000 
annually, Mr AUen contended that the 15 per cent rise m the retafi 
price index since 1947 had been “ more than covered ” by railway pay 
increases Railwaymon’s pay, he inamtamod, “ showed up quite 
favourably ” when tested by the general index of industrial wages, 
and in April 1954 averaged £9 8s 2d weekly, compared with average 
industrial earnings of £9. 178 8d Moreover, account should be taken 
of railwaynion’s benefits and privileges, melndmg free travel from home 
to work, free travel vouchors for railwaymen and their families, 
and free umforms and protective clothing 

Mr Allen then quoted the following figures of average rates, actual 
earnings, and hours of work of different grades of railway workers 



Average 

Average 

Average 


Rato 

Earnings 

Hours 


£ s d 

£ s d 


Dassengor Guard 

7 6 9 

9 2 10 

49 4 

Ticket Collector 

7 0 5 

8 10 10 

49 6 

Goods Ikirtor 

.650 

7 12 1 

47 4 

Checker 

. 6 16 6 

8 9 1 

47 4 


lie explained that had it not been for the operational economies 
already introduced, such as the curtailment of miremunerative 
sorvicoB and the closing down of certain branch linos and stations, 
the (3om mission would have been unable to pay oven those rates , 
nevertUelORs, efforts to improve economy wore soinotmios resisted by 
railwaymen — o g. in a recent ** lodging turns ” dispute on the 
Western Region. I-^ointing out that tlie Transport Act required 
the B T.C to moot all the charges imposed on it, talang one year 
with anotlior, ho estimated that, after allowing for interest and other 
central charges, tho Oominission would have inourrod a deficit of 
over £20,000,000 m 1954 Tho deficit for 1955 was estimated at 
between £10,000,000 and £35,000,000, but would be inoroasod 
coPHidorably if liiglu^r wages wore granted “ Whilst the Commission 
would be able to raise fares and charges in many directions,” ho 
went on, “ it would not bo proper to meet the cost of still further 
wage increases by attempting to pass them on to the public — unless, 
of course, it is decided that the existing wage level is unreasonably 
low.” 

Mr. Allen concluded by blaming tho N.U R for repudiating the 
October settlement instead of standing by it and putting in a now 
claim. IIo warned tho union that if railway wages were raised out 
of relation to wages paid elsewhere in tho transport industry, there 
was ” a real danger that the Commission’s service would bo priced 
out of tho market and tho role of the railways in our national ooonomy 
be seriously diminished.” 

The Court’s Interim Report. Tho Court’s preliminary findings wore 
contained in an interim report published as a White Paper on Jan. 5, 
1955, and are summarized below 

(1) Xu tho negotiations preceding tho October sottloment, tho 
B.T C had erred in maintaining that chums for wage increases, even 
if recognized as valid and desirable, could not be conceded because of 
a financial bar imposed by tho Transport Act 

(2) Having negotiated and ratified a wages agreement, tho N U.R 
had acted improperly in rejecting it, particularly when it was already 
in op(^ration. 

(3) Having rojectod a ratified agroomont, tho N.XT.R. executive 
had erred still further in refusing to enter into fresh negotiations 
unless the B.T.C5. agreed to regard these as a continuation of tho 
original claim for a 15 per cent increase, and guaranteed beforehand 
that a substantial part of the claim would bo granted, As, however, 
the N.U.R. now agreed that it was improper to require such a 
guarantee, this obstaolo to tho resumption of negotiations had been 
removed. 

(4) The Commission’s argument that it was ” prevented by 
certain terms of its financial constitution from paying wage rates 
which it might agree to be proper ” was ” not only imdesirablo in 
tills nationalized industry, but was unsound in tbo light of figures 
provided by tho Commission, and should not be repeated.” 

(5) The award of the Railway Staffs National Tribunal to loco- 
motive men on Nov. 15, 1954, had ” introduced a new factor into 
tho situation,” and there was ” a case for a critical examination of 
all wage-rates fixed by the October settlement.” 

(6) Negotiations should therefore be resumed at the earliest possible 
moment and ” be conducted with a sense of urgency ... at the same 
level at which they broke off.” Resumption, however, was only 
possible ” in an atmosphere free from the menace of strike action.” 


In regard to (2), the report pomted out that the N.U.R. executive 
had ” full power under the union’s constitution to enter mto binding 
agreements, subject only to challenge or appeal at the union’s annual 
conference ” The Court therefore considered that ” such a 
repudiation of a negotiated agreement by a body authorized and 
empowered to enter mto it is unprecedented m the history of railway 
wage negotiatons, and, if allowed to pass xmchaUenged, would strike 
at the root of mdustrial negotiations ” 

With regard to the breakdown of negotiations m December, 1954, 
the report commented “It is clear that the delay m reachmg 
agreement, and the nature of the contentions made by the BTC 
. had caused a sense of exasperation and frustration in the minds 
of the negotiating members of the N.U R executive . . Throughout 
the negotiations, and mdeed in the discussions before us, the B.T C. 
were mamtauung two apparently contradictory positions First, that 
the offers made by them have represented fair and reasonable wage 
lates, and second, that they were not able to offer such wages as 
they would have desired because of the financial limitations placed 
on them by the terms of the Transport Act It is not surprising 
that, faced with arguments so mutually contradictory, negotiators 
on the other side of the table should have had httle faith m either ” 

Discussmg the Commission’s refusal to accede to the N.U R.’s 
demands, the report declared 

“ The nation has provided by statute that there shall be a 
nationahzed system of railway transport, which must therefore be 
regarded as a pubhc utility of the first importance. Havmg willed 
the end, the nation must will the means This implies that employees 
should receive a fair and adequate wage, and that, m broad terms, 
the railwa,yTnan should not be in worse off case than his colleague 
in compaiable industry.” 

[This passage m the interim report aroused much criticism in the 
Press and elsewhcio, and in its final report, pubhshed on Jan. 25, 
the Court explamed that it had wished to stress ” tho danger of 
attomptmg to hold rates at figures other than those related to similar 
competitive industries ” The report contmued “ It is implicit in 
all this that the wage must be pioperly earned and that to be fair 
it must bo, not only no lower than it should be, but also no higher 
than it should be. The right to receive a fair and adequate wage is 
no more than this 

“ It IS fundamental that the employer is entitled to oxpect, and 
tho employee is bomid to give, a fair day’s work for a fan* day’s wage. 
It IS further clear that in this case both employee and employer 
must bo under a particular obligation to join m malang effective all 
measures which are necessary and reasonable for the improvement 
of iiroductivity and the promotion of efficiency It is imphcit m any 
properly-run industry that it should not be called upon to carry 
redundant staff This applies particularly to the railways in their 
present financial position and with their obligations to the public to 
ensure efficiency and economy iu working ” 

In view of the “ present unhappy position ” with regard to labour 
relations, the Court recommended “ a searching and detailed mqiury 
mto certain of the Commission’s operations.”] 

Meanwhile tho N.U.R executive had annoimoed on Jan. C that, 
in view of tho Court’s findings as expressed in its interim report, it 
had decided to call off tbo strike, and that a full examination with 
the BTC of tho wages of all grades involved would begin as soon 
as possible. 

The January, 1955, Settlement with the N.U.R. Discussions 
between tho Commission and the N.U R. on minimum rates for 
operating grades other than footplate men accordingly began 
immediately. On Jan. 7 Sir Brian Robertson announced that the 
union, which had demanded a weekly minimum of £6. 15s. for porters 
and other ” starting grades,” had accepted tho Commission’s offer 
of £6. lls. a week m tho first year, rising annually by 2s. a week to 
£0 15s in tho third year. The increases, wlfioh would take effect from 
Jan 10, would henefit about 60,000 railwaymen and were estimated 
to cost the Commission over £1,000,000 a year. Sir Brian added 
that tho N.U.R had reiterated its pledge (given in October, 1954) 
to do everything possible to raise rail productivity and efficiency, 
and that tho increases had been granted in conformity with the 
Court’s recommendations, which had been ” aeooptod by the Com- 
mission for tho purpose of resolving this particular dispute and not 
as a governing principle for tho future ” Tho now rates would bo 
used 08 a base on which a new wages structure could be built, and 
machinery would bo sot up immediately to deal with other grades. 

The B T.C. announced on Jan 10 that agreement had been reached 
with tho N.U R on incroaaos, ranging broadly from 7s. to 10s. weekly, 
for ail other operating grades except footplate men. The increases, 
which would affect a further 260,000 men and operate from Jan 10, 
would amount broadly (when taken together with tho increases 
already granted) to concession of the whole of the N.U.R.’s claim 
for rates 15 per cent above those in force in July, 1953. Representa- 
tive maximum weekly rates outside Ijondon would thus be . guoxd, 
£8 ; signalman, £9. 10s ; shunter, £7. 8s ; ticket collector, £7. 9s. 
All operating grades in London would continue to bo paid 3s. weekly 
more than olsewhoro 

On the same day tho N.U R. stated that the Commission had also 
proposed the following further increases for footplate men : adult 
engine cleaner, Gs. ; flroinon, 5s. 6d. - 6a. 6d. , driver, 2s. 6d. The 
top rate for drivers would thus be brought up to £9 15s , the rate 
domandod by the N.U R , but although tho N.XT.R. was prepared 
to accept those further increases, no settlement could be reached 
without the ASLBF’s concurrence. 

The Commission announced on Jan, 20 new salary scales for 
clerical and supervisory grades (including clerks, atatlonmasters, and 
superintendents) providing for annual increases of from £20 to £100, 
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together with a reduction m the numher ot grades from eight to six. 
Most of the 100,000 employees affected belonged to the Transport 
Salaried Staffs’ Association, but some N.U R. members were mcluded 

The Strike Threat by ASLEF. The ASLBF executive decided on 
Jan 19 to reject the Commission’s offer for footplate men on the 
groimd that the increases were too small to restore the differentials 
which had been upset by the rises for lower-paid workers granted 
on Jan. 7. On Jan 25 it announced that it would submit to the 
Transport Staffs’ National Tribunal a claim for an aU-round increase 
of 8s., but on April 16 the Tribunal rejected this claim and ruled 
that the rates offered by the Commission should obtam from Jan. 10 
The ASLEF executive thereupon decided to call a strike as from 
midnight on May 1. 

Repeated appeals by the B T C. to the Society to reconsider its 
decision were rejected, and on April 21 meetings took place between 
Sir Walter Monckton and the ASLEF leaders, and also between the 
latter and the T U.C General Council. These, however, proved 
fruitless, as did a wammg by Sir Walter of the grave consequences 
to the country's economy " and the possibility of widespread 
unemployment ” which a strike would entail. 

Further talks between the Commission and the ASLEF executive 
took place at the Mimstry of Labour on April 28, but were also 
unsuccessful. On the following day Sir Walter Monckton explamed 
in the House of Commons that the executive had demanded an 
undertakmg that discussions on its proposals should bo concluded 
** by a deflmte and early date,’* and that they should take place 
between the Commission and the ASLEF alone, without the mtor- 
vention of the N U-R. The Commission had been unable to accept 
these demands because it considered (a) that acceptance of a time- 
limit for discussions would he “ tantamoimt to conducting discussions 
under the threat of a suspended strike ”, (b) that negotiations on 
differentials could not he conducted without N U R participation 

On the same day, however, the T.U 0. General Council, in an 
eleventh-hour effort to avert the stoppage, discussed with the Com- 
mission a new basis for settling the dispute, and on April 30 the 
ASLEF executive agreed to suspend the strilio pending the result of 
renewed negotiations with the Commission, in which the N U R. 
would participate, A prohminary meeting between the Commission 
and ASLEF alone took place on May 2, 

Breakdown of Negotiations. - Renewal ol Decision to Strike. The 
renewed discussions between the Commission and the two unions 
began on May 6 and contmued during the first half of tho month 
On May 19, however, both the ASLEF and the N.U.R. rejected 
new proposals put forward by tho Commission, which wore intended to 
adjust the rates of certain classes of drivers so as to relate their pay 
more closely to their skill and responsibility Those provided for 
(1) tho division of train-working into two groups, according to 
importance ; (2) the payment of an extra 5s. weekly to drivers and 
motormen working the more Important trains and of an extra 28. 6d. 
to those working the loss important ones, with no payments, however, 
to shunting drivers or to firemen; (3) the introduction of new 
” mileage allowances ” of 3d. {drivers and motormen) and 2 id (other 
footplate men) for every 10 miles worked above 80 miles daily and 
up to 145 miles, beyond which the existing allowance of one hour’s 
pay for every additional 15 miles worked would still apply. [With 
regard to (2), it was explained in tho Press that about 30 per cent 
of drivers wore confined to shunting duties and would not benefit 
by tho proposal, but that about 10 per cent of drivers would receive 
the extra 5s., and the remaining 60 per cent tho extra 2s. 6d 1 

Following the breakdown of the talks, tho ASLEF executive 
informed the Commission on May 20 that it had instructed tho 
Society’s members to cease work at midnight on May 28 (the Saturday 
of the Whitsun week-end). 

Efforts to Avert the Strike. The ASLEF decision to proceed with 
the strike was followed on May 20 by a meeting at 10, Downing 
Street, between the Prime Minister, tho Minister of Labour, and 
members of the T U.C. General Council, at which Sir Anthony Eden 
gave a warning that the stoppage, if it materialized, would un- 
doubtedly inflict hardship on tho pubMo, Impair the country’s chances 
of continued prosperity, and cause widespread unemployment.” 
Urgent meetings during tho next few days between Sir Walter 
Monckton and tho B.T.O., and between the T.U.O/s general purposes 
oommittee and tho ASLEF executive, proved fruitless, and on 
May 25 ASLBF rejected the T.U.C.’s invitation to meet tho N.U.ll 
executive (which had Instructod its members not to participate in 
the strike) under its auspices. On May 27 ASLBF also rejected, as 
” coming too late,” an offer by the Ministry of Labour to sot up a 
conciliation board to assist in the discussions between tho B.T.O., the 
ASLEF, and the N.U.R. At a subaoquont press conference, Mr. Baty 
explained that in tho Society’s viow the Commission had not adhered 
to the terms of tho formula of April 30 (under which the proposed 
strike on May 1 had been averted), and had given no indication that it 
was willing to consider the ASLEF’s proposals. Last-minute efforts on 
May 28 by the Government and the T.U.O. to avert the stoppage 
proved equally abortive, and tho strike notices, affecting about 70,000 
footplate men, accordingly took effect at midnight on that date. 

The withdrawal of their labour by the ASLEF men brought 
normal rail services virtually to a standstill. Although skeleton 
services were operated in most areas with engine crews made 
up of N.U.R. men, only about 200 special passenger trains 
could be run on May 29 (compared with tlie normal weekday 
total of 24,000), whilst freight train working was almost 
entirely suspended. On the same day the B.T.C. estimated 
that out of 8,688 motive-power men who should have reported 
for duty during the first six hours of the strike, only 608, or 
16.4 per cent, had actually done so. 


The Prime Minister, m a broadcast from Chequers on May 29, 
reviewed the efforts made to avert the strike, indicated the 
difficulties which had stood in the way of a settlement, and 
gave a pledge that the Government would do everything 
possible to protect the nation from the worst effects of the 
stoppage. 

Dealing first with the reasons underlying the failure of the normal 
machinery to effect a settlement, Sir Anthony Eden said You 
are entitled to know how this unhappy situation has come about, 
for it will affect every one of us The Araalgamatod Society [ASLEF] 
claim that changes made in tho rates of pay on the railways since 
last November, although giving all-roimd increases, have made worse 
the position of tho footplatemen, drivers, firemen, and englno-csloaners 
m relation to other grades of railway workers They say the position 
should be restored to what it was in November by giving further 
rises in pay to tho footplate grades. 

” The British Transport Commission were unable to <igroo They 
said that because tho footplate grades have been given a load of a 
certain amount over other grades last November, this could not 
imply that this same load could always be maintained They know 
that if increases were given to footplatemen, tho National Union of 
Railwaymen wonld insist upon oorrospondmg advamses being given 
immediately There was no doubt about this, boesanao the N.U R. had 
confirmed tho fact to tho T U.O and the Minister of Labour 

” The British Transport Coiumission had to assume that if this 
concession was given, then the ASLEF would om^o more make a claim 
that tho relative position of their members must bc^ restonHl, and 
the Commission would have boon confronted with an ('ndless Huccession 
of pay rises for which industry and tho travelling publlci wtmid have 
had to find tho money 

” The Minister of Labour and the T U O have work(‘d uriWringly 
to try and end tho strike One of tho major <Hfileult.hw has botju the 
absence of common groimd between the unions Without this tlie 
Commission could not know tho full sizKi of the bill whhfii they ami 
all their customers would bo asked to moot TIuj MinlstiU’ was unable 
to got tho unions to establish a common fiont on whicsli the Traiisport 
Ooinmission could deal with them. Blr Wali<n‘ Monekten suggcisted 
a board of eoiuhliation should bo set up. This would have helped, 
and might have created an atmospliero in wJilc'h a seUlcmont <‘,euld 
have boon reached, 'fiio AHLEF ri^iociUid tills. Y<^st(U’<lay, again 
with tho help of T.U.d. ropreHontatlves, another H<»rl(is of attempts 
were made to find a way out. These failed. 

” Althougii this is a di8i)ute between AHXjEF and the Transport 
Coiumission, tho dillUniltios in tho way of settling it ha*ve mainly 
been lirought about by the differing i>oints of view between the two 
unions involved Tho prosper, ts fur peace in this great Industry 
would be transformed if only these two unions would talk mid yrmk 
together. 

” Today wo know that all these efforts have come to nothing. 
Whatever happens now the country is going to be hurt, and many 
of you will suffer inisonvonienco and hardship. More nmiom still, 
tho damage which must be caused will Injure our country in a world 
which is boeoralng increasingly oompoUtIve BuppHcs t.o faetoHes 
will be affected at once. This must bring un(«u ploy meat on a rai)idly 
increasing scale to workers in no way involviul in this dispuL^. 

Hardship and loss there must be, but we will do ail wo can to 
protect the nation from tho worst offends of this strike. 'nm.t is tJ )0 
Government’s clear duty, and we intend to discliargo It. W<^ must 
ensure supplies of food for all, and Humedent fuel for tlu» cHScntlal 
pnblic sorvitsos smsh ixs water, sewerage, and hospitals, dfim Govern- 
mont will not hesitate to obtain any furilu^r powtu's that ma.y be 
necessary for this pur])oso. You can help ns. We will tell you how. 
Plans have been prepared, and will now he put lnt<> operation. . . , 

” The Government will, of course, do everything In Its power to 
help to bring about a sottlomont of this dispute. The Minister of 
Labour and his officers will continue their efforts. We all hopes 
that a way will soon be found to bring this strike to an end. But, 
after all, this busiaess can only end whtm negotlalXons Ix^gln agtdn, 
and the sooner wo get tlicrc tlie better.” 

The Government sUilement referred to by Sir Anthony Eden, 
outhmnff the measures to be taken to inaintam esstuitial servi<?es 
and to assure “ an adetiuate Bupply of food for all,’" mm issued 
on the same day and is summarized below. 

After pointing out that suppliers to Irubwtry would ” imwllably 
bo oui tailed,” tho statement said that although poHtal, telegraph, 
and telephone sorvlooH would continue to oi)ernU^ the ptwtal services 
in particular would be ” htdow the normal stamhml.” It <«>n tinned s 
” The postal services . . . dtipend laig(dy for th<dr operation <m tho 
railways. Whore trains am not available, tlie nudlM must he carried 
by other means. In order to keep tlit) CHHiudlal postal servi<*cs going, 
tho Service Departments are assisting the G.P.O, by providing aiwwiidt 
and up to 250 lorries to (omry tissentlal inalls over the longer posttd 
trunk routes. Even with tids osMlstance thero will bc^ some delay In 
delivery of malls, but the G.ihO. are doing their best to wuluee this 
to the minimum. No Hervioemen are being employed anywhere on 
tho railways,” 

The statement appealed to th(5 public to be sparing In the use of 
fuel, light, and power; to use postal, teliwraph, and telephone 
sorvk^es m little as possible ; and wherever practicable to give lifts 
In private cars. In this (umnexlon it explained that the Minister of 
Transport and Givll Aviation had arranged with Mprewntattvoi of 
the Insuranoe market (1) that any use of private o&w, ex<sept um 
for hiro, should be allowed under the ownori* inmimnca pollch« ; 
(2) that Immediate cover should be given to cjwnera of laid* up oaw 
who wished to use them during the emerfenoy. The Govemmwt 
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would also inde nimf y (where necessary) owneis or users of private 
oars and goods vehicles against legal hahility m respect of death 
or minry to passengers, provided that the vehicles displayed the 
notice “ Free Lifts at Your Own Risk,” and that the passenger*e 
attention had been drawn to this notice 

The statement added that ample stocks of food were available 
thronghont the country , that it might be necessary later to mtroduce 
severe restrictions on the nse of gas or electricity , and that, whilst 
trade and industry were generally expected to make their own 
arrangements for the carriage of goods and passengers, the Mimstry 
of Transport would “ do all that is physically possible to secure the 
movement of traffic necessary to mamtam essential snpphes and 
services ” 

The manpower situation showed a slight improvement on 
May 30, the B.T.C. announcing that about 18,5 per cent of the 
footplate men due to work had reported for duty, with the 
result that British Railways had been able to run about 1,200 
passenger and 200 freight trams to deal with urgent traffic. 
The position further improved on May 31, over 2,000 passenger 
and some 850 freight trams being run on that date. 

The Emergency Regulations approved by the Queen on 
May 31 (effective from June 1) numbered 25, and were as 
follows . 

(1) A regulation permittmg the Minister of Transport and Cml 
Aviation to authorize goods vehicles to be used without ‘ A,' ‘ B,’ 
or * O ’ carriers^ hcenoes, or outside the terms of existing hcences. 

(2) Allowing passenger vehicles to he used (by permission of the 
Minister) without a pubho service vehicle hcence or without a road 
service licence. 

(3) Allowing the Minister to permit nnheensed persons to act as 
di'ivers or conductors of road passenger vehicles, and to waive the 
limit on the number of persons earned. 

(4) Allowing the Minister to authorize the use on the roads of 
vehicles normally operating within factories or on open-cost coal sites 

(5) Permitting the Minister to authorize the use of vehicles without 
an Excise licence 

(6) This regulation permitted the waiving of some formalities 
connected with third party insurance, but did not dispense with the 
necessity for such insurance 

(7) This allowed the Minister of Transport to relieve the BTC. 
and the London Transport Executive of their statutory obhgation 
to carry passengers and goods, and to permit them to refuse less 
urgent goods in favour of ossentlala. 

(8) Permitting the Postmaster-General to refuse to take letters 
or parcels above a certain weight. 

(9) This allowed the Mmistiy of Fuel and Power to relievo Gas 
and Electricity Boards of the statutory requirements to supply gas 
and olooteicity, or to vary the qnahty of the service supplied 

(10) This allowed the Minister to restrict the consumption of 
electricity or gas 

(11) This regulation permitted the Minister to control the distribu- 
tion of petrol, diesel oil, paraffin, or other liquid fuel 

(12) This allowed the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food 
to regulate the distribution of food and animal foeding-stuils. 

[It was explained that Eegalations (9), (10), (11), and (12) were 
not immediately necessary, but would bo held in reserve if the strike 
Xiroved to be prolonged.! 

(13) Authorizing the requisitioning of chattels,” including road 
vehicles. It was explained, however, that no requisitioning was at 
XjroBoni intended, as there were plenty of vehicles available and 
on offer 

(14) This regulation (which was precautionary) penalized acts of 
sabotage against essential services It was held in reserve in case 
of breaches of public order. 

(15) to (21). TliOBO regulations dealt with the preservation of 
public order, and prescribed x)onaliios for offencos against the 
regulations. The maxlnnmi penalty on summary conviction was fixed 
at three months’ Imprisonment, £100 fine, or botli. It was specifically 
stated that participation In a strike, or peacefully persuading others 
to take part, was not an offonoo 

Regulations (22) to (25) were purely formal, giving power to 
revoke or vary Orders by subsequent Orders, and dealing with the 
legal interpretation of torms. 

Tke last occasion on which a state of emergency had been 
proclaimed was on June 29, 1948, when the Labour Government 
took such action as the result of a widespread strike in the 
London, doclcs (see 9385 A). The Emergency Powers Act dates 
from 1920.— (Times - X)aily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Observer - Sunday Times) <Frev- rep. X34i9 B-) 

A. HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES. — Appeal 
Court for Basutoland, Bcchuanaland and Swaziland. 

An announcement from Maseru (Basutoland) on May 1 
stated that an Appeal Court for the three British High Com- 
mission territories in South Africa had been established by 
Order-m-Council, with Sir Harold ^^illans (Chief Justice of 
the territories) as its president. The new court wiU hear appeals 
from High Courts in the territories (such appeals had formerly 
to be made to the Ftiyj Council in I.ondon), thereby enabling 
civil and criminals cases to be dealt with more expeditiously. 

(Times) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Ministerial Appoint- 
ments. - Dr. von Brentano appointed Foreign Minister. - 
Herr Blank becomes Minister of Defence. 

The Federal Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, tendered his resigna- 
tion as Foreign Minister to President Ileuss on June 6, and 
recommended that the post should be taken over by Dr. 
Heinrich von Brentano. At the same time he recommended 
that Herr Theodor Blank, the Defence Commissioner, should 
become Minister of Defence m the Federal Government, and 
that Dr. Hans von Meikatz should enter the Government as 
Minister for Bundesrat Affairs m succession to Herr Hellw'ege, 
consequent upon the latter’s recent appointment as Land 
Premier of I^ower Saxony. Dr. von Brentano, Herr Blank, 
and Dr. von Merkatz were nommated to their new portfolios 
on the foUowmg day by President Heiiss. 

Dr. Heinnch von Brentano (51), a lawyer, was imprisoned, by the 
Nazis m July, 1944, and after the war was one of the founders of 
the Christian Democratic Party in Hesse A Roman Catbohe, and a 
close associate of Dr Adenauer, he has led the Christian Democratic 
Party m the Bundestag for nearly six years, and was a member of 
the committee which drafted the Federal Constitution Prominently 
associated with the movement for European mtegration, he has been 
a vice-president of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe for the past five years 

Herr Theodor Blank (49), a trade union official, and a former 
carpenter, became secretary of the Association of Christian Transport 
and Factory Workers at the age of 25 He refused to take any pai’t 
in the naziflcation of the trade unions during the Hitler regime, 
and played no part m trade union or pohtieal fife dmmg that period 
He was taken prisonei on the Russian front during the war, in which 
ho served as a lieutenant m an armoured unit After 1945 he attamed 
a leading position in the German trade union movement, and was 
elected to the Bimdestag as a Christian Democratic deputy. He had 
been Defence Commissioner since 1950 

Dr von Merkatz (49), leader of the German Party in the Bundestag, 
is a member of the (Jonsultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
He IS descendod from an old Prussian family. 

Dt. von Brentano became the hrst Foreign Minister of the 
German Federal liepiiblic other than Dr. Adenauer, who had 
held that post — concurrently with the Chancellorship — since 
the Federal Republic’s inception Herr Blank, similarly, 
became the first Defence Minister of the Federal Republic. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14237 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — New South Wales Flood Disaster. 

The most serious natural disaster in Australia’s history 
occurred m late February and early March, when prolonged 
torrential lams in northern New South Wales caused many 
rivers to flood and resulted m severe damage to a number of 
towns and the inundation of tens of thousands of square miles 
of land. Nearly 100 people lost their lives 111 the disaster, more 
than 50,000 were rendered homeless, extensive damage was 
done to property, and there were very heavy losses of sheep 
and cattle. The total damage was subsequently estimated at 
about £A1 5,000,000. 

The first river to flood was the Hunter, where the town of 
Maitland suffered extensive damage and thousands of people 
had to be evacuated , the towns of Singleton and Musweilbrook 
also suffered heavy damage, and the main railway line from 
Newcastle to Brisbane was cut for three weeks. Tlie greatest 
danger subsequently arose from the flooding of the rivers 
flowing westwards and northwards into the Darling — the 
Bogan, the Macquarie, the Castlercagh, the Namoi, the Gwydir, 
and the Barwon. Tlie towns most seriously affected m this 
area were Narrabn and Wee Waa (on the Namoi), Warren 
and Dubbo (on the Macquarie), and Gilgandra and Gular (on 
the Castlercagh), several of which were conq^letely surrounded 
by flood waters, 

Bxtonaive help was inimodiatoly provided for the stricken areas, 
both by tlie State and the Commonwealth Governments, and food, 
clothing, blankets, and medical supplies were flown in by R.A A.F. 
pianos Helicopters and Army ampliibions vehicles were used to 
evoouato people, many of whom had spent hours in trees or on the 
roofs of aubmorgod buildings Fodder was dropped to the few cattle 
which had not boon swept away by the floods. 

l^Tood relief funds were opened in all Australian States and 
also in Britain, and supplies of food and clotlung or sums of 
money were contributed by Governments, firms, and individuals 
throughout the Commonwealth, as well as by a number of 
other countries. Altogether, over £A3,00(),000 was contributed, 
of which more than £A1,00(),000 was given by individuals in 
Australia, £250,000 was donated by the British Government, 
and over £75,000 was raised Irom private contributions in 
Britain. Among the principal contributions were £10,000 
from the New Zealand Government, £10,000 from the Nether- 
lands Government, and £5,000 from the Holy See. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. UNITED STATES. Prohibition of Segregation 
of Negro Children in Schools. - Supreme Court’s Ruling 
on Implementation of Earlier Decision. 

The U S. Supreme Court held hearings on April ll-U on 
the question of how and >vhen its decision of May 17, 1954, 
ruling tliat the segregation of Negro children in schools was 
unconstitutional (see 13593 A), could be implemented. Hearings 
were origiiiaily to have opened on Dec. 6, 1954, but had been 
postponed owmg to the Senate’s delay in confirmmg the 
appointment of Judge Harlan to the Court. The cases before 
the Court came fiom the States of Kansas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Delaware, and the District of Columbia. In 
addition, briefs were submitted as friends of the court ” by 
the States of Florida, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Maryland, and also by the Department of Justice. 

All the States concerned argued that it was impossible to 
break down local pre3udices and customs by a Court ordei, 
and therefore urged that there should be delay in implementing 
the Court ’b decision. The Department of Justice also aigued 
that the Supreme Court should give States and local com- 
munities a reasonable time to end segregation, though it 
einphubized that “ popular hostility ” was no legal justification 
for failure to end it. On the other hand, counsel for the National 
Association lor the Advancement of Coloured I^eople, repie- 
sentxng Negro parents m four of the five original cases, con- 
tended that there was no reason for delay , they suggested 
that the unified system should be proclaimed and enforced 
not later tlian Sept 1, 1956, and that all local school districts 
wfiucli failed to comply with the unified system by Sept. 1, 1955, 
should explain the reason for the delay to the local courts. 

Extracts are given below from the arguments put forward 
m the briefs and m oral argument before the court. 

The Yirgima brief doolarod that the State Government considered 
integration in its public schools to be impossible at this time,** and 
that it did not foresee a complete solution to the problem at any 
future time It said “ Government still derives its foundation 
from, the consent of the governed. The people of many sections of 
Virginia have stated forthrightly that they will not consent to 
compulsory integration of the races in the public schools. K either 
court decree nor executive order can force on those Bocitiens a rcaalt 
so basically opposed by a umted majority ’* The Htato’s Attorney" 
General informed the Court that a commission had boon appointed 
by the Governor of Virginia to formulate a legislative programme for 
a transition to the now system, and said that if this oommiasion wore 
permitted to seek an orderly solution, it might be posBlblo for Virginia 
to work out “ some method which would meet the full requlroinouts 
of the Court and yet avoid raising practical problems whicli would 
defy solutiou in various parts of the State.*’ In support of its argu- 
ment that integration of schools should bo proceeded with very 
slowly, the Virginian brief quoted statistics of lnte)ligonco quotient 
and reading tests, of the incidence of tuberculosis and vexKU'oal 
disease, and of the percentage of illegitimacy, which wore designed 
to show the lower educational level of Negroes, their higher liability 
to contract Infectious disease, and their allegedly lower level of 
parental morality. 

The South Carolina case, which was presented on behalf of Clarendon 
County (the district where the ease originated) and not by the State 
itself, similarly argued that da-segration should not be implemented 
too rapidly, as attitudes of mind would have to be changed. Any 
attempt by the Court to set up “ criteria of do-segregation ” would 
be an invasion of the legislative and administrative holds of Govern- 
ment, it was stated The Supreme Court had, however, equity powers 
to permit ** elective gi*adual adjustments,” and should remand the 
cases to district courts for the formulation of decrees. 

For North Carolina it was argued that a Court order requiring 
immediate Integration might provoke racial tension and animosities 
unparallellod since those terrible days that gave rise to the Kn Kllux 
Klan.” Moreover, it was hold that any attempt to compel the 
intermixture of races in the State’s public schools “ would result 
in such violent opposition m to ondtmgor the continued oxistorn'o of 
its schools.*’ The Court should not attempt to formulate decreoH 
but should allow the gi-eatest possible latitude ” to districst Judges 
in conducting hearings and formulating final deorees “ if the objectives 
sought by this Court’s decision are to be attained ” 

Florida likewise pleaded for “time, tact, and wisdom ” in implt'- 
montmg the Court’s ruling, as the State was not ready for a programme 
of immediate integration ; an order that set a ” date oort.ain ” for 
an end to segregation would only hamper the efforts of people of 
goodwill to solve the problem, and might load to violern'o. Texas also 
insisted that an attempt at immediate de-segregation would bo ” rush, 
imprudent, and nnreafistlo,” and expressed the view that lo<^al 
school boards should be allowed to handle the adjustment to an 
integrated school system. In reply to a question from (Jhiof Justice 
Warren on April 13, however, the Attorney- General of Texas admitted 
that the State had not as yet taken any specific action to bring 
about do-sogregation. 

Among the border and other States less affected by the question* 
Delaware stated that there had been significant progress in abolisiilng 
segregation, but that, anti-integration demonstrations had shown 
that ** a signifioant percentage ” of the people in parts of Delaware 
were not ready to accept integration. Kansas explained that segrega- 


tion was not a State policy and that the loculitics in which it had 
prevailed had taken steps to end segregaDon by bcptcmboi, 1055 
Segregation in Maryland, it was st.atcd, liad bcc‘n ‘ well on its way 
out” before the Supreme Court’s deciHion , gradual adiiistinciit 
should bo permitted tmd, “ it loft alone to devjae in Bond f.iitli a 
timetable for the de-sogrogation of every school in Maryland, the 
local authorities Avill be best able to solve the problem with the 
fewest possible ill-oficcts ” For Arkansas it w<ih HUggcvstml that tJic 
Court might leave to Congress some of tin' d<‘ta,ilod implcnamtatum 
of its decision, legislation providing pcimliics fot denying Negro 
students admission to schoola ol their choice, it was thought, eould 
well have a deterrent oficot on efi'orts to evade th(‘ ('ouri’s luhng 
Counsel for the District of Columbia htaied that an intcgrabul HeiH)ol 
system would bo in operation there l)V Sept. I, I‘Jaa, and that no 
directive from the Court was thon^foio uec(‘ssarv 

Counsel for tiie National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, representing Negro paumtH in four of tiie five 
original cases, rojoited all aigunicnts in favour of dehiy in impho 
meiitmg the (burt’s decision, Uitul dcclansl i.hat thtn'i* was “ no usihoii 
for supposing that delay can mimmi/o whafiwu'r unpleasant (--onsio 
Quencos might follow from the oradication of this gr(*at evil 1 h<i 
argument that the (tuirt should postpoiu^ consttiullonul right , h had 
never boon advauct'd before, and was only nnvde whciii Ntvroi's wins^ 
involved The enforcement of consUtutional rights shouUl uniform 
throughout the oountiy and should not ” ine.ni one thing in om^ Ht-ilv 
and tmothor tiling in another Hta,to ” Arguing tlrnt the Supr(*nu‘ 
Court itself could contribute to “ an (‘ifoetive ami decisive (dmugi* in 
attitude by iiiHisting tliat iho prosent unlawful sit,ua{,ion lx-. cluing<‘(i 
forthwith,” the brief siiggoHlcd that tlie Court stmuld l\\ Scqjtemlxn*, 
195G, as u,u ‘‘ outside dat(C’ by which absolute <-,oini>llane(^ with the 
non-segregation ruling should bo<*ouie uuIvcrHU-l a ml mandatory 

IleCorrlng particularly to the Virginian argument on tln^ albwsl 
edueatlona,! inferiority and pi'onencsH to iU-luMtlth of tln^ Nc^gro, 
brief stated ” That the N('gro is so disad vnntaged <‘ducntiomUl.v and 
culturally in the States where H(W(wition is nuitdrctl is th<^ strongi'st, 
arguinont against its cjontiiiuatiou for any tanlod of ifiim ’rimst^ who 
use this argument as a Imsls for intcrndnable delay in the (elimination 
of segregation are In rtuility seeking to u(fii> 5 e tiie ]n'<>duct of t,!H'ir 
own wrong-doing as a, justilh'ution foi eonUnmsl malf('nMa,m‘<n Slate 
briefs seek to limit furtian* the educational rights <»f N<gro stmhmtH 
bv broad characterization of group inteUigtmee, group inorahl,y, and 
health. The conditions tlmy complain of cun mw(‘r reimnlb'd as 
long as segregation in pabllc schools Is contlniKHl.” 

Tho Department of Justice, in a brh^f Higmal by the Attoriniy Gemnal 
(Mr Brownell) and the KSolicitor General (Mr. Hohelolf), argued that 
the fburt should not lix a deadline which nil arcus a-mnded l)y the 
segi'c'gatton ruling would he nupdred to obMi‘rv<\ but Hhould gi\e 
Btatos and local eoummnitiew reasonable time to tsud HCgregntlon la 
schools It also thought that speoifte docroes for ending segrtsgatiou 
should be loft to the lower courts under general ruh^s to be laid down 
by the Supremo Court. ” ihudal st^grcgallon in puldlc, Hc-hoolti,” It 
argued, ” is uncouBUtutloual and will liay(^ to b«>. tcnutnafinl as 
quhikly m feasible, regardhJSH of how much It may iJc fu.vour(Hi 
by some people in the cornnmnlty Tluun^ can )><* }n» local option on 
this question, whhsh has now been llnuUy rndthal t»y llm t.rlbunal 
empowered under the Constitution to (loci(l(>i It,” Tim Despartnamt 
said that whilst ” popular hostility,” wdnuM^ it found to (mist, 
was a problem that needed to i)e reeoguiz<uI and fnctM with utuhu- 
standing, ” it can alTord no legal JusthUaitleu for a falUire to (uul 
sogrogatlon.” 

The Dopartinont augge^sted tliat the Huprome (’ourt sliould issue 
the following ” ground ruh^s ” to guide tlu» low(»r ceurtH fik fornuUating 
their docreofl : 

(a) The [lower] court’s decree should imlm clear that Hta(.e laws 
in conflict with the Supnnne (iourt’s nilhig of May 17, 1954, 
invalid. 

(b) The five ponding eascks should fi(' nmuuufiuJ to tia* lower <'.otir(H 
with liifitrucJtions to re(iuest lotml aullmritiiw to Hubinlt w[<4dn 99 days 
a plan to end Bogregation ” as soon as feasible.” 

(c) If no satisfactory plan were oiTenal, tiuk <‘(mrtH Hbenld Isoue 
” appropriate orders” diret?Ung an <m<l to siwrtigatlou at Gai 
begiixTiing of the next school term. 

(d) When a plan was put foiward, <u)urt hen, rings Hlumld 1 h^ held 
to determine whetlun* it provldiul for irntiHfiiou to an iuGwatial 
school system as oxinalltlouHly us huud condltiotiH p<*ruthicd. Thci 
judge would dechhk wliether tluk plan was oiTcnnl in good faith and 
w(>uld fix the oarli(‘Ht posslhltk date fin* iis coiniih*tlon, 

(fi) The I>Mrl(?t (’ourts Hlnudd progr(*H« rcqmrtH from t4me 

to time make sunk that there was fio unne^Hvwary delay In tljo 
exo<sution of tlie programmer 

(/) The lower (Courts should nMiulrtnl i(k suiunJi perlodhk rep<»rts 
to the Huprcmie Court,, wldeh would retain jurisdiction t4> issm^ any 
furtlmr orders It diHuntnl ntHwssary to (‘arry (Uii Its dtu-rt'o, 

” Where there a.i*(H no solid olJstneleH in d(^-Megregat,ioih” it was 
argued, ” delay Is not Justified and shendd not Im permltitni, it is 
only where the lower eourt finds upoti chair find (‘onvhmfng evldcunto 
that the defendants haveunetthe burden (»f showing tlud Its 
[i.e. at the beginning of the next Si'lnnd terinl (uunpicGon of Gn* 
programme is impraefchsid, that any delay Is junUfinifim In nuch a 
situation the District Court slnmld fix the shortest prmd.tcnl period 
for completing dtJ-Hegrogatlon.” 

The Bolhdtor General declared in his fhknl stiM^etuent beforj^ the 
Ciourt that an order nniklng clear that aegw^giithm laws wc*rc uiicfui* 
stitutienal would strengthen the hands of the Federal district Judges. 
On the other hand, he added, a ” flexible ” decree leaving details fd 
onfereemont to the dlswdlon of the lower courts wonld md tie the 
hands of judges in ttiolr ofiorti to meet Iwal ooudittotts. 
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On IMay 31 the Supreme Court issued a unanimous opinion 
in which it diiectcd the States to make a prompt and reason- 
able ” start towards implementing its ruling that segiegation 
in schools was unconstitutional It accepted the argument 
that the local courts, because of local conditions, were best 
able to foi miilate the necessary decrees, and accordmgly 
lemanded the five cases to the courts which originally heard 
them. 

After reiterating “ the fundamental principle that racial discrimina- 
tion in public education is nnconstitntional,” and that “ aU piovisions 
of Federal, Stale or local law requiring or permitting such disci imina- 
tion mnst Yield to this principle,” the opinion went on 

Full iinpleinentaiion of these constitutional principles may 
require solution of varied local school problems School authorities 
have the pninarv responsibility for elucidating, assessing, and 
solving these problems , courts will have to consider whether the 
action of school authorities constitutes good-faith implementation of 
the governing constitutional principles Because of their proximity 
to local conditions and the possible need for further hearmgs, the 
courts which originally heard these cases can best perform this 
ludicial appraisal Accordmgly, wo bcheve it appropriate to remand 
th(‘ cases to those courts 

“ In fashioinng and oitectuatmg the decree, the courts will bo 
guided bv equitable piinciples Traditionally, equity has been 
characten/ed by a practical flexibility m &lia])ing its remedies and 
by a facility lor adjusting and reconciling public and piivate needs 
These eases call for the exercise of these traditional attributes of 
equity poivor 

‘ At Htak<^ IS t.hc personal interest of the plain tifts in admission to 
public schools as soon as practicable on a no n-discriin inn torj^^ basis 
To effectuate thm interest may call for elimination of a variety of 
ol).sf<aclCH in making the transition to school a j stems operated m 
accordance with the ronstitutionnl principles set foith in our decision 
of May 17, lOcit roiirts of equity may propoily take into account 
Uio pu))lio iiitcK'Ht m the elimination of such obstacles in a systematic 
<uid efToidavo manner But it should go wnthout saying that the 
vitality of those ('onstitiitional principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply be(‘ause of disagreement with them 

“ ’While giving weight to these public and iirivato considerations, 
the courts will require that the defendants make a prompt and 
rcasoTialilo start toward full comphanee with our ruling of May 17, 
10r»4 Once such a start has been nuubb the (jourts may find that 
additional time is necessary to carry out the ruling in an effective 
manner, The burden rests upon t.ho defimdants to establish that such 
time is necessary m the public interest, and is consistent with good- 
fmth oomplianoo at tho earliest practicable date. To that end, the 
courts may consider problems related to administration, arising from 
the pbvsieal condition of the school plant, tlio school transportation 
Boston), porsonnol, roviHion of Hcliool districts and attond<inco areas 
into compact units to achieve a system of determining admission to 
tho public Hclmols on a non-raeial basis, and revision of local laws 
and i(‘gulationH wliicb may be necessary in solving the foregoing 
problems They will also consider the adequacy of any plans the 
defendant.s may T>roi)os<» . , . to oifoc.iuate a transition to a raoinlly 
nou-dlseriminatory si bool system Buring this period of transition, 
the courts will retain lui'isdicdion of those cases 

Tho judgments [i c tho original judgments of the lower courts], 
except timt in tho Delaware caso, are accordingly roveisod and 
romandiHl to tho distrh^t courts to take such procoodmga and enter 
su(!h orders and diuireos consistent with tins opinion as are necessary 
and proper i,o admit to public schools on a racially non-disiymunatory 
basis, with Uill deliborato speed, tho parties to these eases The 
judgmcnl. in the Dola,\va,ro cas(^ — ordering the immediate admission 
of the plaintirfH to schools previously attended only by White children 
—is afliniKHi on tho basis of the principles stated m our opinion of 
May 17, but the (‘ase is remanded to tho Supreme Court of 

Delaware for sindi further proceedings as that court may doom 
noctiHsary hi Die light of this opinion " 

Tlie Su]>reme ('ourt’s ruling was generally well received m 
the soutlwirn States, Lhoiiftli spokesmen in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi expressed their intention 
of eouimtiing with segregated schools, 

(lovornor (iriflln of Georgia declared : “ We shall continue to 
operate our schools as wo have always operated thorn ” , tho 
Attorney General of South ClaroHna aasorted that the i:3uprome 
Court was illegally attempting to amend tlio Gonstitution ; State 
Senator William Ilalnach of Louisiana, head of the Btato^s Joint 
Loglelatiyo Committee on Segregation, exprossed tho view that the 
Supremo (Court's ruling gives us room to oontlnno oiw light ” ; and 
the Attorney Cloneral of Mississippi declared : The next move will 
bo up to ihoHo who wish to dc^stroy segregation in schools. Wo are 
ready for anything they may wish to come up with/' 

Following the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 1954, 
that segregation in schools was unconstitutional, action had 
been taken in a number of States to implement the Court’s 
rulmg, though some States had sought to impede or nullify 
that decision. Broadly speaking, four States — ^Delaware, 
Maryland, Missouri, and West Virgmia—and the District of 
Columbia had started the process of integration ; four States 
— Georgia, Mississippi, I^ouisiana, and South Carolina — ^Ixad 
remained strongly opposed to it ; whilst the remainmg nine 
States- — Arkansas, Alabama, Blorida, Kentucky, Oklahoma^ 
Nortii Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia— had awaited 


further action by the Supreme Court before taking anv action 
themselves. In Delaware, Mar^iand, and the District of 
Columbia the opemng of previously all-white classrooms to 
Negro students aroused a certain amount of local opposition, 
A summary of these events is given below. 

In iVlississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina, the State Legislatures 
approved amendments to the State Constitutions which gave the 
States authority to abohsh the pubUc school system and to subsidize 
private schools as a means of mamtaimng segregation. In addition, 
the Georgia Senate and House of Hepresentatives passed a Bill 
forbidding the spending of State money on any school in which the 
races were mixed A subsequent measure was adopted in Georgia 
requirmg all teachers to swear not to teach in ‘ mixed ” classrooms 

In Louisiana, an amendment to the State Constitution was adopted 
which provided that the State could use its inherent police powei 
to continue segregation m the schools in Older to maintam public 
health, morals, peace, and good order. 

In Florida, the State Supreme Court (in an opinion on Nov 17) 
criticized the U S Supreme Court’s rulmg as a groat mistake ” 
calculated to retard rather than to accelerate the removal of segrega- 
tion from pnbhc schools. The court expressed the view that the 
question of segregation was a legislative rather than a judicial one. 

As a result of mounting tension and threats of violence m Milford, 
Delaware, twm pnbhc schools which had admitted a number of Negro 
students on Sept 7, at the beginmng of the school year^ were obliged 
to close about a fortmght later. They reopened agam on Sept 27 
vsnth the Negro children in attendance, but were boycotted by about 
70 per cent of the White pupils. The school board thereupon resigned 
and a new school board ordered a return to segregation in the school 
The right of the Negro children to attend the school was upheld m 
the Delaware Chancery Court on Oct 14, but this decision was 
reversed on Feb 8, 1955, by the State Supreme Court, which ruled 
that the Milford Board of Education had no legal right ” to admit 
Negro children to tho previously all-white schools Agitation against 
racial integration m the Milford schools was largely diiected by Mr 
Bryant W. Bowles, foimder and president of a newly-formed 
“ National Association for the Adyancoment of White People ” , ho 
was arrested on Oct 10 and charged with conspiracy to mteiTUpt 
tho education of Delaware children, but the charges were dismisbod 
on tcclmical grounds on Doc 15 

In Maryland and the District of Columbia there were protest 
marches, demonstrations, and abscutocism by AVhite students ni 
Baltimore and Washington at the beginning of October An appeal 
for a return to segregation in schools, made by White parents and by 
tho National Association for the Advancement of White People/* 
was rejected by a Baltimore court on Oct. 6. 

A report publisliccl on hlay 14 by the National Association 
for the AdvancemenL of Coloured People stated that the 
abolition of sepjregation in schools had been started m the 
District of Columbia, Baltimore, 29 counties in West Virginia, 
30 counties in Missouri, five towns in Delaware, six towns m 
Kansas, two towns m Arkansas, and in scattered communities 
m Arizona and New Mexico. It said that nearly 250,000 Negro 
and Wlute children were attending classes peaceably together 
in 500 public elementary and secondary schools which, until 
1954, had been for the exclusive use of one race or another— 
Lhougli It emphasized that this was admittedly only a tiny 
minority of the 9,821,000 White and 2,397,000 Negro cluldren 
enrolled m schools m llie “ segregated ” areas. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) <13593 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

There were no changes in May m the sterling area's gold ami 
dollar reserves, which on May 31 stood at $2,686,000,000, 
the same as on April 30. This figure was reached after («) the 
receipt of $18,000,000 in U.S. defence aid, (d) the receipt of 
$31,000,000 from the European Payments Union, representing 
that part of the April settlement which was settled m gold or 
dollars, and (c) the payment of $2,000,000 under bilateral 
settlements with creditors of the E.P.U. 

Provisional hgiires for the E.P U. May settlement showed 
that the U.IC had a surplus of $22,400,000 (£8,000,000), which 
would be settled in June half m gold or dollars and half by a 
reduction in the U.K. debt to the Union. 

(Treasury Press Omce) (Prev. rep. 14179 B-) 


B. DENMARK - UNITED KINGDOM. — Collabora- 
:ion in Peaceful Development of Atomic Energy. 

It was announced in London and Copenhagen on June 10 
hat the U.K. Atomic Blncrgy Authority and the Danish 
Vtomic Energy Commission had agreed on a joint ten-year 
irogramme of reseaicli and development in the peaceful 
application of atomic energy. It was disclosed that the U.K. 
Vtomic Energy Authority would assist the Danish Atomic 
Snergy Commission m designing and constructing a Ingh-flux 
esearch reactor similar to one being built at HarweU, and 
vould supply the necessary fuel elements for the Danish 
eaclor. (Times - Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. ■— The Sophiatown Evictions. 

The removal under the Natives Resettlement Act of the 
African population of Sophiatown (in the Western Areas of 
Johannesburg) to Meadowlands, a new Native township 11 
miles away, began on Feb. 9, when about 130 families were 
moved. This operation had originally been scheduled to begin 
on Feb 12, but in order to forestall any attempt at organised 
resistance the date was advanced at the last moment by three 
days. The Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart, had previously 
issued a proclamation banning all public assemblies of more 
than 12 people, unless police permission had been obtained, for 
a period of 20 days within a 20-mile radius of Sophiatown. 
'VMule the removals were in progress the entire route from 
Sophiatown to Meadowlands was guarded by European and 
Native police. 

Defending bis decision to impose a ban on public gatherings, Mr 
Swart alleged in the House of Assembly on Feb 9 that, according to 
pohce reports, groups of tsotsis (young Native hoohgans) had been 
melted to use violence by certam persons, including Father 
Huddleston (of the Anglican Commumty of the Resurrection), 
chairman of the Western Areas Protest Committee Ho also alleged 
that the African National Congress had planned to arm Native 
youths and to attack European areas of Johannesburg, and that the 
Natives in Sophiatown were in possession of machine-guns, revolvers, 
hand-grenades, and home-made bombs He confirmed that pohce 
permission would be necessary to hold Church services, whilst Dr 
Verwoerd (Minister of Native Affairs) stated that such permission 
would be refused to Father Huddleston. On Feb, 11 Father 
Huddleston completely denied the allegations made against him, 
challenged Mr. Swart and Dr Verwoerd to repeat them outside 
Parliament, and stated that he would hold services as usual without 
«applying for permission 

Attempts by the African Nationsil Congress to organr/e a 
protest strike on Feb 12 collni)Sod after eight Native youths 
ixad been arrested, and on Feb. 15 a second batch of 150 families 
vrere removed under the guard of some 7.50 armed police, Mr. 
Swart announced on the latter date that the removal of the 
Africans was proceeding so peacefully that he had decided to 
lift the ban on meetings, although he would not hesitate to 
reimpose it if necessary. Five Africans who had been arrested 
for picketing during the stril^e were subaequenlly discharged, 
and 27 others involved in the agitation were sentenced to 
a fine of 10s or a week’s imprisonment for being witboul 
passes. 

Addressing a meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Fob. 21, 
the Bishop of Johannesburg (the Rt. Rov. Ambrose Reeves) described 
the clearance of the Western Areas as “ legalized theft ** and as 
“ morally indefensible/' Ho pointed out that thoro wore far worse 
slums arotmd Johannesburg, such as Moroka, whore 55,000 people 
were living in huts ; Pimvillo, which had boon coiidomnod as long 
ago as 1913, and where 25,000 people wore still living , and the 
Orlando shelters, where 34,000 people were living at an average of 
five to a room In the Western Areas, on the otlior hand, although 
slum conditions existed, there were many brick buildings which could 
provide good accommodation for many years Dr Reovi's assorted that 
the Sophiatown evictions were being undertaken nominally as a 

slum oloaranoe " measure, but in reality as a sop to the White 
voters " who objected to the proximity of Africans, and in order 
'' to give effect to the determination of the authorities to prevent 
Africans in urban areas from continuing to have freehold rights." 

It was emphasized in oificial statements that the primary 
object of the removals was to end the constant friction arising 
from the presence of an isolated Bantu housing area in the 
midst of ’VMxite suburbs. Bantu freehold property owners in 
the Western Areas could opt to purchase freehold bind in a 
released Bantu area, but such areas were almost entirely rural, 
and It would be a considerable time before suitable urban plots 
in the Bantu territories were available. In Bantu townships 
within the White areas, however, such as Meadowlands, Bantus 
would be given the right to purchase their houses, and would 
then receive long-term leasehold of tlxe ground. I^antu freehold 
owners, it was argued, had proved incapable m the past of 
withstanding the temptation to sell their property to White 
and Indian speculators, who not only charged excessive rentals 
for the available housing, but also raised large bonds on the 
potential rent value of their plots and used the money to erect 
additional shanties on the same small area of ground, thus 
turning their property into overcrowded slum sites. It was 
also State policy that Bantus should live in White areas only 
as visiting or migratory workers, and should not be granted 
full ownership of land in those areas ; in this connexion it 
was recalled that a similar ban on White freehold ownership 
had long existed m the Bantu territories. 

About 10,000 Natives a year will be moved from the Western 
Areas, the clearance of winch is expected to be completed in 
six to eight years. Rents for the various types of houses at 
Meadowlands will range from £2 to £4. 5s. a month, and will 
be assessed m accordance with the tenants’ monthly earnings. 


The first of 12 schools to be erected on the site was opened on 
Feb 14, and it is planned to provide health centres, a cinema, 
creches, a market, churches, and sports fields. 

It was announced on March 10 that 40,000 Natives from the 
Apex squatters’ camp at Benoni (near Johannesburg) would 
be moved to Daveytown, a new Native township in the Meadow- 
lands area, over a period of two years beginning m April. 
(Cape Times - The Star, Johannesburg) (Prev. rep. 13887 A.) 

B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for May. 

Selected books published in Britain, the U.S.A., France and 
Germany are given below : 

Great Britain. Bishop, Jim — ** The Day Lnieolii was Shot." 
(Weidenfeld Sc Nicolaon, ISs ) 

Boyd, Martin A Difficult Young Man " (OosHot Proas, X2 h (5d ) 
Daiiinos, Piorre — “ Major Thompson lives in Franco " Translated 
from Ibo French (Les carnet<t du Major Thompson), (Pape, 9 h. (5d ) 
Houot, Georgos, and Willm, Pierre-™-*' Two Thousand Fathoms 
Down " Translated from the French {An, fond des mers en bathy- 
scaphe). (llamish Hamilton and Hart-l )aviH, ISs ) 

Howarth, David — ** Wo Dio Alone " (C'olUns, 15 b ) 

McNair, John — " James Maxton * The Beloved Rebel." (Allen & 
Unwin, 12s. 6d ) 

Mayno, Peter — " The Narrow Hmilo.” A Jourmw btude to the 
North-West Frontier (John Murray, 18s.) 

Millm, Sarah Gcitrudo— " The Measure of My Days." (Falxu*, 2 Is ) 
Morton, J ITilairo Belloc: A Memoir." (Hollis & Garter, 

12s Cd.) 

Namier, Sir T^owis Porsonalities and Pow<a’H." Historical 
Essays (llamish Hamilton, I5s.) 

van del* Post,, Laurens — " Flamingo Feai.her," (Hogarth Press, 
12s. Cd.) 

Powell, Anthony- Th<s A(‘Coptanee World." (Helnemann, 
12s Cd ) 

Read, Gonvers™-'* Mr. kSe(‘r(d,arv ('<H*il and Qikh^u EU/abeth," 
(Cape, 40s ) 

Scholl, ing(^ Six against Tyranny." Translated from tlx* 
Gorman (/>te wmsse Rose), (Jolm Murray, Ss. Od.) 

Simon, Boris—" Abb6 PhuTO and the Ragplfhers." TrauslaPMl 
from the Froncli (Chiffoniers d* hJmmaiis), (Harvill Press, 15 h.) 

Sukhanov, N. N. -"The Russian Revolution, 1917 . A Personal 
Record" Translated from the Russian. (Oxford University Press, 
42 k ) 

United States. Brooks, Van Wyek- John Sloan : A Painter’s 
Life." (Dutton, New York, $5.00 ) 

Enright. FJizabeth -"The Moment befon^ the Rain." Collected 
Stories (Haroourt, Brace Sc Co., New York, $3.50.) 

Havens, George R — " From Reaction to Tlo volution In Eigbi^eenth- 
(’ontury Franco." (Holt, Now York, ${>.00.) 

Markandaya, Kamala — " Neotar in a Sieve." (John Day, New 
York, $3 50.) 

Woodreas. James— " Booth Tarklngton : Gentleman from 
Indiana " (Lipplncott, Philadelphia, $5.00.) 

France. Bourgaiba, Habib—" La Tunisle et la Frane.<^ " (Julliard, 
Paris.) 

Escarpit, Robert-—" Rudyard Kipling, servitudes (d grandeurs 
imperialcH." (Haohotte, Pads.) 

Mauroia, Andre — " Robert ot Elizabeth Browning." (Graaset, 
Jhids, 570 francs.) 

Siegfried, AndrC Aspe<‘ts du XXe sl^ele/* (Haeliette, Paris.) 
Soustelle, Jacques— " La vie quotidienned<w As5U<in<^8." (H«ehett<h 
l^aria, (500 fran(‘H ) 

Germany. Ritter, (Jerhard- " (’arl Goerdth^r und die dentselie 
Widorstandsbewogung." (Deutsche VerlagH-Anstalt, HtuttgoH.) 

(Ed, K-C-A.) (Frev. rep. Book Selections, 1:4173 B- 

C. SUDAN. Sudanization of Fnblic Service. 

The following oilleial statement on the Sudanization of posts 
m the public services was issued by the Sudan Governinent on 
Jan, 12, 1955 : 

" The Hudanization Committee has completed the examination 
of all Oovernmont posts, and has decided that 598 poiti hehl by 
British expatriates, out of 1,030, affect the free and neutral atnujsphore 
requisite for solf-doterminatlon. The Gommittee also diHdihal that 
1 1 posts are redimdant and should be supprosHod. The rtunaining 
posts —427 —are non-inffuontial. A high pereeniitge of tiio posts Imld 
by Egyptian o0i<5ials were decided to be Innuential, and must also be 
Budaulzed. Tiie Hudanizaiion of all offfelal posts should be completed 
by tbo end of this year." 

The statement added that the Oovemor-GeneraJ and the Gcmncll 
of Ministers had endorsed those decisions. 

It was announced in J^ondon on the same day tlmt a special 
agency, known as fclie Sudan Service lie-employment Bureau, 
had been set up by the Foreign OMce to enable British oRlclala 
who were leaving the Sudan as a result of the constitutional 
changes there to obtain re-employment. 

It was reported from Khartoum on March 15 that five Indian 
and three Pakistani judges would shortly arrive In the Sudan to 
take the place of the British Judges who liad resigned a few 
months earlier as a result of the Sudanteation measures taken 
by the Sudan Government.*— (Times) (Frev. re|>* A.) 
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A. KENYA- — Terrorist Activities and Security 
Operations, November 1954 to May 1955- - Breakdown 
of Further Surrender Negotiations. - Resignation of 
Colonel Yoimg as Commissioner of Police, - Additional 
U.K. Financial Assistance for Kenya, 

Terrorist activity in Kenya continued on a liimted scale 
during the closing months of 1954 and the first five months 
of 1955, the terrorists being more and more confined to the 
Aberdare and Mount Kenya forest areas. Four Europeans 
were murdered in the seven months November to May : Mr. 
H. G. Shotton, a Quaker, known as a friend of the Kikuyu, 
was shot dead on his farm outside Nairobi on Dec. 28 ; two 
schoolboys, Christopher Twohey (13) and Geoffrey Danhy (15), 
were stabbed to death near their home on the outslnrts of 
Nairobi on April 21 ; and Mr. W. J. Weaver, a farmer, was 
fatally wounded on his farm 60 miles north of Nairobi on May 1. 

Two major operations were carried out by troops and 
security forces m the forest areas. “ Operation Hammer,” the 
biggest single operation against the terrorists, was launched 
on Jan- 11 after intensive preparatory bombmg of the forests, 
and ended on Feb. 12 ; nmety per cent of the total military 
forces were employed, and the total terrorist casualties were 99 
killed, 32 captured and 30 surrendered. 

A statement issued hy G.H.Q , East Africa, on Feb 15, reviewing 
the results of tbe operation, said that it bad bad three mam anns . 
to prove to terrorists that tbe forest was no longer a secure refuge, 
to kill or capture as many of them as possible, and to enable tbe 
security forces to carry on tbe offensive against Man Mau m these 
areas. It claimed that all these objectives bad been reahzed and 
pointed out, tn explanation of tbe apparently meagre results in 
casualties inflicted, that a terrorist was an ** elusive quarry ” in 
thick forest Tbe statement said that among tbe more important results 
of tbe operation were tbe capture of a gang leader and tbe recovery of 
a large quantity of documents from Bedan BJmathi's headquarters. 

A second major operation — “ First Flute ” — ^was conducted 
on the slopes of Mount Kenya and the forest areas at the end 
of February. This was preceded on Feb. 6 by a round-up of 
Mau Mau suspects in Nanyuki, which was believed to be the 
terrorists’ mam supply base for forest gangs in the Mount 
Kenya area, and which was surrounded at dawn by troops 
who carried out house-to-house searches for arms and ammtmi- 
tion- At the same time “ hooded ” ex-Mau Mau terrorists and 
Special Branch police screened 4,225 Africans who had been 
rounded up, of whom 1,091 were detained as definite suspects. 

It was pointed out that tbe fact that the greater part of the military 
forces in itenya bad been used in “ Hammer ” and First Flute " 
illustrated the success of General Erskine’e polloy of building np the 
Home Guard and police forces for security duty, and thereby releasing 
the troops for active operational duty. Tbe success of the pobcy of 
restricting tbe terrorists to tbe moimtain slopes and forest areas was 
also IHnstratod by tbe fact that tbe number of terrorist incidents 
bad fallen by February to only one or two a week. Another problem 
with which the security forces began to be faced during this period 
was that of the komerera — small groups of terrorists who, after 
deserting from Mau Mau gangs, were living precariously between 
gang territory and the security forces, unable to go back for fear of 
gang vengeance, but afraid or unready to surrender. Although Mau 
Man had ceased to mean much to such people os an object of loyalty, 
the kormrera had been responsible for raids on farm workers’ quarters 
and on flooka and herds in search for food. 

New surrender terms for the terrorists, under which those 
who surrendered voluntarily would no longer — as hitherto — 
he prosecuted for past terrorist offences, were announced by 
the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, on Jan. 18. 

It was nevcrtheloBS emphasized that they would bo detained and 
that irroooncllables ” would not bo allowed to return. At the same 
time the Governor announced that there would be no further prosecu- 
tions for oflonoes ooroiuitted before the previous day by members 
of the security forces in the courao of their servioo, though he 
emphasized that from this moment onwards any of you, or any 
other person, who commits any offence will be proaooutod with the 
fcdl strength of the law.” Ponding coses [i.e., where an arrest had 
already boon made] would, however, be proceeded with. The 
Governor also emphasized that the Government were determined 
to maintain intensified operations and to continue them until every 
terrorist had been captured or killed, or had given himself up. 

Although the new surrender terms were accepted by the 
African and Asian communities in the colony as a possible 
means of expediting the end of the emergency, they aroused 
strong opposition from the White settlers. 

The South Kinangop district association passed a resolution on 
Jan. 19» by 89 votes to two, condemning the surrender terms as 
” utterly shameful and foolish ” ; recording the association's lack 
of confidence in the War Oounoll and the oonviotion that its member- 
ship should be changed; and declaring that "the exemption of 
murderers from prosecution must be terminated forthwith.” At a 
public meeting at Idmuru on Jan. 25, 250 constituents of Mr. 
Havelock (Miniator of Local Government and Health) passed with 
fewer than 10 dissentients a resolution deploring the new surrender 
terms and strongly urging that they should be effective only until 


the end of January, " after which date a state of rebellion should be 
declared and all terrorists treated as outlaws waging war against 
the Queen.” Another resolution at the same meetii^, adopted by 
115 votes to 72, condemned the War Council " for this and their 
past pathetic performance and recommend that they should resign.” 
A meeting at Nanyuki on Jan 29 sunilarly passed a resolution 
condemning the new surrender proposals and calling for the removal 
from oflace of those responsible. 

Mr. Michael Blundell, Minister without Portfobo, explained 
to the settlers’ meeting on Jan. 19 the reasons why the War 
Council had issued the new surrender terms. 

At some pomt of the campaign, he said, it seemed obvious that 
they would have to offer new surrender terms differing from the 
ongmal green branch ” terms (see p 13453, second column), as 
it was known from mtelligence reports that one of the biggest 
deterrents to Mau Mau surrenders was the fear of being hanged for 
past offences. The Council of Ministers had discussed all aspects 
of the question, mcludmg the criticisms being voiced at the present 
meeting, and had eventually decided to proceed with the plan. Mr. 
Blundell nevertheless said that it could be taken for certam that those 
terrorists who had committed murder would be detamed for life, 
and rejected the view (put forward by one speaker) that if a Labour 
Government came to power in Britain it would reverse the punish- 
ments and allow notorious murderers to go free after serving a year 
or two of their sentences 

Mr. Humphrey Slade (member for the Kmangop constituency, 
and an opponent of Mr Blundell’s pohey of forming the tJmted 
Country Party in support of the “ Lyttelton plan ” for Kenya 
constitutional development) said that the origmal ” green branch” 
terms were reasonably fair because those who had committed murder 
would not escape pumshment. The effect of the new terms on the 
African, however, would be to give him the impression of a weak 
Government that was ” crawhng on its knees ” to end the emei^ency. 
After declaring that ” we cannot run this country on the basis of 
' peace at any price,' ” he announced his intention of resigning from 
the local emergency committee 

Mr. Blundell announced in the Legislative Council on June 8 
that the surrender offer to the Mau Mau would be withdrawn 
on July 10 unless the military situation should demand its 
earlier withdrawal. Those who failed to surrender by that 
date would be deprived of all their existing land and of rights 
to share and occupy clan lands. He stated that since the 
surrender offer of Jan, 18, a total of 650 terrorists had given 
themselves up, including 20 gang leaders, in addition to which 
the terrorists had suffered 1,499 casualties. 

Mr. Letmox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, replying to questions 
in the British House of Commons on March 2, had said that pohe© 
investigations were being mad© into the actions of European settlers 
in Kenya who had distributed leaflets warning members of Man Mau 
of the consequences of accepting the amnesty terms. He stated that 
a new emergency regulation had been made which rendered it an 
offence punishable by up to two years' imprisonment, and/or a fine 
of J&500, to communicate or attempt to oommunioate with the 
terrorists to the prejudice of the amnesty offer. 

In an earlier statement on May 18, Mr. BlundeE had 
announced that further talks had recently been held with 
Mau Mau leaders for mass surrenders of terrorists. Leaders 
from the Aberdares, he said, had made contact with the 
Government and a series of meetmgs had been held — ^based 
strictly on the Government’s surrender offer of Jan. 18 ; 
It was clear that terrorists from a very wide area were concerned 
in tbe general desire to end the fighting. 

Mr. Blundell stated that the operation would reach an important 
stag© within the next few days, but the Government had made it 
clear to the terrorists that they were not prepared to accept further 
delays in coming to a decision. TJuless tangible evidence was forth- 
coming of the genuine intention of tbe terrorists to make a mass 
surrender, military operations against them would be intensified. 
It was clear from terrorists who had surrendered (the Minister said) 
that many more were anxious to come m, but were afraid that they 
would be executed in spite of the Government's clear statement to 
the contrary. On the other hand, some diehard Mau Mau leader* 
wore doing everything m their power to prevent their followers from 
giving themselves np. Mr. Blundell also revealed that before the 
latest surrender offer of Jan. 18 letters had been received from 
important terrorist leaders (including Dedan Kimathi, the reputed 
Mau Mau " oommander-in-chief ”) indicating that they were anxious 
to bring the fighting to an end — a fact which had had some bearing 
on the timing of the surrender offer. 

On May 20 the Kenya Government announced that the mass 
suTiender talks with the Mau Mau leaders had broken down 
and that intensified military operations had consequently been 
launched. The following statement was issued by the War 
Couned about the breakdown in the negotiations : 

" Terrorist loaders with whom Government representatives have 
been having talks undertook that not later than today [May 20] 
they would give tangible evidence of their intention to make a mas* 
surrender. The evidence was to take the form of a substantial token 
surrender at an agreed place. That token surrender has not taken 
place. As the terrorists have failed to carry out this essential condi- 
tion, the Government has decided to launch intensified military 
operations against them . . . Operations have now begun, and will 
be continued according to plan.” 
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Mr. BlTindell gave a more detailed aoootmt of the breakdown m 
the negotiations to the Legislative Coimcil on May 25. He said that 
the first approaches had come from the terrorists as early as Febrnary , 
the mam contact bemg with the Man Man leader called Kahmga. 
Talfcs later tools: place in Nairobi itself, and the terrorists, who came 
from the Aberdares, had informed the Government that they wanted 
to mike a mass snrrender, mclndmg the gangs on Moimt Kenya 
They helped to maRe contacts, but without much snccess. Early m 
May terrorist leaders had been brought to Nairobi, where they asked 
that arrangements be made for a general surrender. To achieve this, 
it had been agreed that a token surrender should take place on May 18, 
but on May 13 the terrorists had completely reversed the conditions 
laid down, without giving reasons. The War Council had thereupon 
issued an ultimatum that unleas the token surrender took place as 
arranged, the talks would be discontinued and nuhtary operations 
intensified. The time-Himt had been extended to 1 p.m. on May 20 
because bad weather had impeded contacts, and a reply had been 
received in Nairobi at 12.50 p.m. askmg for a further considerable 
postponement, but mdicatmg no change of outlook It had therefore 
been decided to proceed with the military operations 

Other recent developments in Kenya are summarized below 
under cross-headings : 

Resignatioxi of Colonel Young as Commissioner of Police. Colonel 
Toung, who had been seconded to Kenya for 12 months m March, 
1954, to reorganize the colony*s pohce force, resigned on Dec 20 after 
differences with the Kenya Government over the future status of the 
pohce force. He was succeeded by Mr B Catling, the Deputy 
Commissioner. Colonel Young’s resignation followed the pubhoation 
by the Kenya Government (on Dec. 14, 1954) of a White Paper 
containing a statement of its pohcy with regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the commission which had been set up to inquire into the 
Kenya police, and which had reported m the previous February. 

The White Paper recalled that the commission had dealt mainly 
with the terms and conditions of the Colony’s police service, and 
with the status of the force Some of the more urgent recommendations 
lor improving conditions had already been carried out and some were 
being apphed, but there were others which could not at present be 
given effect because it was impossible during the emergency to give 
them detailed consideration. The White Paper nevertheless remarked 
that “ such recommendations will he a guide to the future development 
of the force.” 

One of the most important of the commission’s proposals was that 
every police officer should be accorded the powers of a constable 
in common law, and that the force should be independent of any 
outside control, including control by the Administration, This pro- 
posal the Government had found themselves unahlo to accept, despite 
the strong arguments of Colonel Yoimg, who thought it essential to 
the successful reorganization of the police force and [to the improve- 
ment of its quality and efboienoy 

According to the White Paper, the Government had given the 
recommendations careful consideration and had also weighed the 
advice of the Commissioner that ” constable ” status should at 
present be accorded only to police officers of the rank of inspector and 
above. ” The Government recognizes the fundamental principle that 
the police must be kept free from any partisan Influonoo or control,” 
it said, ” but there can be no exact comparison between the tJ.K, 
and such countries as Kenya, administered through a system of 
provincial and district administrations directed hy a Governor.” 
The Government view was that the independence and impartiality 
of the police when exercising their function of detecting crime and 
bringing offenders to justice must bo affirmed, but it did not consider 
that it would help this independence to be established in the eyes 
of the public if the expression ” constable in common law ” was 
introduced into the law of Kenya Nevertheless, while the Govern- 
ment did not propose to introduce legislation on the lines suggested 
by the commission, it considered it desirable to amend the police 
ordinance to ensure that the form of oath taken hy members of the 
force ” is in conformity with the obligation of police to act with 
impartiality in bringing offenders to lustloe.” 

[Press reports from Kenya stated that senior administrative and 
pohce officers who were more closely in touch with African opinion 
than anyone else were unanimously opposed to the proposal for 
” constable ” status. Apart from the issue of final responsibility for 
law and order, it was considered that the majority of Africans would 
regard ” constahle ” status as meaning that the police were a law unto 
themselves and would be fearful and suspicious if the administration’s 
control over the poUoe were ended. Mr Ohanga, the African Minister 
for Community Development, was reported as being particularly 
opposed to It.] 

On Feb. 15 the Legislative Council adopted a motion by an African 
representative member, Mr, Blind Mathu, regretting that Colonel 
Young had decided to resign and expressing the Council’s gratitude 
for the valuable work done during his tenure,” 

Sentences on Pohce Officers for Perjury. Derek Laurence Searlo, 
a former District Commandant in the Kenya Police Reserve, was 
sentenced by the Nairobi Magistrates’ court on Deo. 10 to four years’ 
hard labour on a charge of perjury. The charge arose from evidence 
given at the trial in October of an African who was sentenced to death 
for possessing ammunition, but who was subsequently freed after 
appealing successfully. The Appeal Court on Jan, 21 refused to 
reverse the decision against Searle, but reduced his sentence to 18 
months on the ground that four years* hard labour was ” manifestly 
excessive.” Inspector George Horsfall, of the Kenya police, was also 
sentenced to 18 months’ hard labour on March 25 for pearjury in the 
pame case. Horsfall had left Kenya when on bail before Ms trial, and 
had been arrested on Ms arrival at Southampton on Deo. 15 ; he 
subsequently returned to Kenya. 


Colonel Young’s Defence of PoHce. A report by Colonel Young, 
published on Jan. 10 after his resignation, declared that there was 
no justification for inferrmg that the Kenya police were “ a law unto 
themselves,” as had been suggested by the East African Appeal 
Court on Aug 17 (see page 13901, second column) Colonel Young’s 
report, made at the request of the Governor (Sir Evelyn Baring), 
pointed out that between March 16 and May 18, 1954, the pohce 
officer in the case (Inspector Draoup) had been responsible, with two 
assistants, for the mvostigation of 39 capital charges, involving 58 
accused. ” In other words,” it declared, “ this young man of less 
then eight years’ police experience waa, in the space of two months, 
responsible for the investigation of more capital crimes than occur 
in two years in Greater Ijondon — orimos which, in London, are 
mvestigated with all the skill and resources of Scotland Yard To 
apply these standards, the best in the world, to Kenya during the 
present emergency except as an essential ultimate aim, is inoongriioua 
m the extreme, and mdicative of the ignorance of the critic rather 
than any shortcomings of the police.” The report said that the conduct 
of Inspector Draoup, while blameworthy in some respects, had cer- 
tainly not been such as to justify serious condemnation. 

Mr Justice Holmes (of the Kenya Supremo Court), who joined 
Colonel Young in the inquiry, said that lie agreed with all the facts 
set out therein. ” In the course of tlie present inquiry,” ho stated, 
” I have seen no tendency at all in the police to attempt to become 
a law to themselves. On the contrary, I have found an intense desire 
to know what the law is and to keep within it.” 

Further D-K. Financial Aid to Kenya. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, announced in the House of Commons on Fob. 23 that 
H.M. Government were prepared to provide a further grant of 
£10,000,000 and a further interest-free loan of £4,()00,0{)0 to Kenya 
in the financial year 1955-56. Tills assistance would only bo called 
upon to the extent that it proved to bo needed, and the Kenya 
Government would bo expected to continue to take every pwictlcal 
step to increase its own revenues in order to meet its eommitinonis- 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that, so far as <5onld be soon, emergency 
expenditure in 1955-56 was likely to be in the region of £16,000,000, 
towards which Konya would bo able to provide only £2,000,000 from 
her own resources Even if It should prov(^ possllilo to reduce the 
present scale of military operations during this perifxl, a large part 
of the emergency expenditure would still continue. 

The Kenya Finance Minister (Mr. Vasoy), presenting the Clolony’s 
Budget to the Legislative Council on April 27, <vstltnated tlui (hdleli 
for 1965-56 on the basis of present taxation at £14,700,000. IIow<wor, 
the Budget proposed an increased duty on local tolxweo and cigarettes, 
motor spirit, paraffin, certain articles of clotMng, and motior and 
bicycle tyres , higher stamp and cheque duties *, and a raising of 
the tax on Kikuyu, Embu, and Meru trilxsHUHUi. TMh wotiUI nxluco 
the estimated deficit for 1955-58 to £13,388,702, which, togotlmr with 
the deficit of £6,259,857 lor X954-55, gave a total eatlmatod deihdt 
on Exchequer account of nearly £20,000,000. This sum would l)o 
reduced by £10,000,000 by the British Cloverrunent’s grant, tuul to 
meet the remainder the whole of the iriterc^Ht-frec^ loans o/r(^r<Hl hy 
Britain for the period uj) to Mareli 31, 1956 would pfob<d)Iy hav(i to he 
called on In addition, it would ho necessary t,o approjuOi Britain Ix^fore 
the end of the year for assistance for th(^ April- Jum^ (luarter of 1956, 

European Political Parties’ Constitutional Proposals. l)<^t,j»,lleid 
proposes for constitutional changes in Ktmya w(^r<» math' on Fob 0 
in the report of the standing committee std up hy the ” trtnx' tmn- 
feronce ” of European political x>artlos In Ot'tober last (hoo 13902, 
first column). Tho report proposed that there shouhl bt' (.Iirtw stagtss : 

(1) Before tho next general ehuttion, or until June 30, 1956, 
wMohover was tho earlier, steps should be taken to Introdtit'O a 
orosB-bonoh comprising the nominated memherH on the Oomwtmmii 
benches. They would be entlthJd to oxerc-lst' a frt'e vott' t'xtuqjt on a 
vote of confidence in the Government, as (UstitK't from a vote of 
oonfldouco In a partl^mlar Minister, 

(2) During tho second stage, which would be from 1956 to 1900 
(with effect from tho beginning of tho now Lcglslatun^)., the ExtHUitlve 
Council should bo abolished. The Aslan repr<'sentatlon on the (lounoH 
of Ministers should bo one Moslem and one non-Moshnn, oaeJi without 
portfolio; If additional Arab or African Ministers were appohd4Hl, 
an equal number of European Ministers, with or without portfolios, 
should bo added. Parllamcmfcary socreiarloB should bt' limited to fiv<', 
Unofifiolal Ministers should bo elected In acicordanee whh tfb<' pro- 
cedure decided upon under the first stage befor(' tlm 1956 c'hH'ilons. 

(8) From 1960 onwards, steps should b(' tatem towards fedtwaWng 
the East African territories. Instead, however, of ah'deratton Inehuling 
two or more territories as at presemt defined, for mmiph Kenya ami 
Tanganyika, the report said that ” it wtuild mc'ct ilte views and aspira- 
tions of tho various races and groups to a greater d<'gree If It were 
possible to divide the present terrli«>rles Into sevonU provine<w or 
states.” In order to move towards this third itoge, ami to mhdfidze 
dislocation when it was reached, an examination »l«)uld be made, 
in oonjunotion with other KStist African territoiiw and in consultation 
with tho Central African Federation, as to the desirability and 
possibility of readjusting thc^ present territorhiJl bonmlarles with a 
view to creating a number of provinaes from those tefrJtcrleg, and 
with tho object of giving them greater autonomy. 

General Sir George Krskine, who waa suceeeded as (k-in-C,* 
East Africa, by Lieut.-General Latbbury (see 19748 F) on 
May 2, expressed the conviction on April 12 tfmt the emergency 
was in its last phase. ** I have no doubt,’’ he declared, tluit 
we can look forward to a situation being readied during tW 
which win not be very different from that existing before the 
emergency,*’ (Times - Manchester Guardian - Dally Telegraph) 
(Frev* rep. Maw Maw Kmerg emey, 15901: A.) 
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A. EASTERN EUROPE. — — The Warsaw Conference. 
- 20-Year Treaty of Mutual Assistance between U.S.S-R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. - Unified Military 
Command under Marshal Koniev. - Marshal Bulganin’s 
Support for Four-Power Talks. - New Soviet Proposals 
on Disarmament. 

The eight countries which took part in the Moscow Conference 
of Nov. 29 - Dec. 2, 1954 (see 13936 A) — i.e. the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania — held a three-day conference in Warsaw 
on May 11-13 which resulted in (1) the signmg of a 20-year 
treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance 
between those countries, and (2) the creation of a unified 
military command for the armed forces of all those countries 
except Eastern Germany, whose participation (it was stated) 
would be “ exammed later.” Marshal Ivan Koniev, of the 
Soviet Army, was appointed Commander-m-Chief of the jomt 
armed forces. 

The conference was attended by the Prime Ministers, 
Foreign Mimsters, and Defence Ministers of the eight countries, 
and by an observer from the Chmese People’s Republic. The 
prmcipal delegates were : 

Soviet Uxiion. Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, Prime Minister , M. 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Foreign Minister , Marshal Zhukov, Mimster 
of Defence ; Marshal Koniev The Premiers of the Russian, Ukramian, 
Byelorussian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estoman Soviet Republics 
were also present. 

Poland. M Joseph Cyrankiewicz, Prime Minister; M Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, Foreign Minister , Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
Defence Minister. 

Czechoslovakia. M. Vilem Siroky, Prime Minister , M Vaclav 
David, Foreign Mimster ; General Alexei Cepioka, Defence Minister. 

German Democratic Republic (Eastern (Germany). Herr Otto 
Grotewohl, Prime Mimster , Herr Walter Ulbrioht and Herr Otto 
Nusohke, Deputy Prime Ministers , Dr Lothar Bolz, Foreign Mimster. 

Hungary. M. Andras Hegedhs, Prime Mimster , M Janos Boldocki, 
Foreign Mimster ; General Istvan Bata, Defence Mimster 

Rumania. M. Gheorgho Gheorgiu-Dej* Prime Minister , M Simon 
Bughici, Foreign Minister ; General Emil Bodnaras, Minister for the 
Armed Forces 

Bulgaria. M Vulko Chervenkov, Prime Minister ; M. Minoho 
Neichev, Foreign Minister ; General Panchovsky, Dofonoo Mimster 

Albania. M Mehmet Shehu, Prinio Minister , M. Benar Shtylla, 
Foreign Mimstei , Lieut. -General Bekir Balluko, Defence Minister. 

China. General Peng Teh-huai, Mimster of Defence, as an observer. 

The Warsaw Conference, which met six days after the 
coming into force of the London and Paris agreements (see 
14237 A), was addressed by the eight Prime Ministers, and 
also by the Chinese observer. The major speech was made by 
Marshal Bulgamn, Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R., who strongly 
denounced the remilitarization of Western. Germany under 
the I.<ondon and Pans agreements, but at the same time dwelt 
on the necessity for peaceful co-existence and put forward a 
number of proposals for the relaxation of international tension, 
chiefly through the reduction of armaments. Extracts from 
his speech are given below under cross-headings. 

The Paris Agreements and the Remilitarization of Western Germany. 

At the Moscow Conference (of 1954] the governments of the countries 
represented hero agreed to reconsider the situation in the event of 
the Paris agreements being ratified Now this necessity has arisen. 
The ratification of the Paris agreements has become a fact. . 

As a result, the West Gorman militarists have been given the right 
to recruit a standing army and to supply it with all types of modem 
weapons. . . . Mass shipments of American amis to Western Germany 
are being prepared, while the militarization of West German industry 
is being speeded up. 

“ The Paris agreements, therefore, ore putting means for new 
aggression into the hands of yesterday's aggressors. German 
militarism, which in the lifetime of one generation has unleashed 
two World Wars, is again re-emerging on the European and inter- 
national scone. Ten years after the end of the Second World War, 
Western Germany, with the he]p of the United States, Britain, and 
France* is becoming the main seat of war danger in Europe. It is 
becoming a member of tho aggressive North Atlantic bloc and also 
of the West European mfiitary union directed against tho Soviet 
Union and the people's domociaoies." 

After accusing Britain and Franco of allying themselves with the 
West German militarists and revenge-seekers, ” and referring to the 
Soviet Government's abrogation of the Anglo-Soviet and Franco- 
Soviet treaties concluded during tho war (see 14239 A), Marshal 
Bulganin continued ; The activizatlon of the aggressive forces can 
be seen not only in Europe, A great deal of pressure is being brought 
to bear on Near and Middle Eastern States to force them to join the 
military blocs which are being set up as appendages to the North 
Atlantic allianoe. Pressure is being exerted on Syria, Egypt, and 
other Arab states, and also on Afghanistan. Attempts are being 
made to draw Persia into aggressive blocs, although, under the 
Soviet-Perslan Treaty of 1927, Persia undertook not to enter any 


political alliances or agreements directed against the Soviet Union. 
. , . Provocations are continmng against the People's Republic of 
Chma m the Formosa area . , A military bloc has been set up in 

South-East Asia, under the name of SEATO, which . aims at 
preserving and consohdatmg colomal regimes, suppressing national 
hheration movements, and mterfermg m the affairs of Chma and 
other Asian eountiies. It is not surprising that such Asian States 
as India, Bumia, and Indonesia, which respect freedom and indepen- 
dence, have flatly refused to ]om this reactionary hloc. . . . 

We have held the view — as we still do — that the renulitanzation 
of Western Germany and her mtegratiou with NATO is the chief 
obstacle to the restoration of Germany’s national unity along peaceful 
and democratic Imes. . . . At the same time we have been, and remain, 
supporters of the restoration of a united Germany as a free, peaceful 
and democratic state. . . A rapprochement between Eastern and 
Western Germany, an easing of tension m their relations, could make 
an important contribution to the unification of Germany, as well as 
to the mamtenance of peace in Europe . " 

In spite of the ratification of the Paris agreements (Marshal 
Bulganin contmued), the Soviet Government was willing in the 
future, as m the past, “ to facilitate m every way the restoration of 
German unity and the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
on an acceptable basis." It would also “ support those countries and 
forces which are concerned with easing mtemational tension and with 
mamtaming and strengthemng universal peace and secmity " In this 
connexion Marshal Bulgamn said that the restoration of tho mdepen- 
dence of a neutral Austria was ** a considerable contribution to the 
strengthemng of peace m Europe." 

Four-Power Talks on Relaxation of International Tension. The 
Soviet Government firmly beheves that, given good will by the States 
which bear the chief responsibihty for mamtaining peace, it would 
be possible to settle a number of ma]or international problems. . . . 
A great deal has been said and written recently in the U.S.A., Britain, 
and France about the need for a Great Power conference at top level. 

. . . The Soviet Government takes a favourable attitude to the idea 
of such a conference . , , Yesterday [May 10] the Soviet Government 
received Notes from the Governments of the U S.A , Bntam, and 
Prance proposing a meetmg of Heads of Government of the four 
Powers, together with their Foreign Ministers. They are being 
carefully studied . . . 

** The world has for many years been in a ‘ cold war * situation. 
. . . Radical measures are needed to ease international tension and 
to create the necessary trust m international relations, to ehmmate 
the threat of a new war, and to create conditions for peace and 
tranquillity among the nations. How can this be achieved ? First 
and foremost by ending the * cold war.' The Soviet Government 
believes that the U.N. General Assembly must recommend all 
countries to take the necessary measures for the strict observance 
of Its decision oondemnmg any form of propaganda for a new war, 
the ending of all calls for war, and the incitement of enmity between 
the peoples through the Press, radio or cinema, as well as through 
public statements Failure to comply with this recommendation 
should he regarded as a violation by a State of its obhgations to the 
United Nations. 

** The Soviet Government believes that the easing of mtemational 
tension would be promoted by the immediate withdrawal of their 
occupation forces from German terntory by the Soviet Union, the 
USA, Britain, and France, except for strictly limited contingents 
to be loft temporarily on German territory pending the conclusion 
of an agreement for their complete withdrawal. 

** The States which are permanent members of the Security Council 
must reach agreement on the dismantling of military bases m foreign 
territories . . Tho ooxmtrios concerned must settle questions out- 
standing in the Far East in conformity with the principles of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity In tlioir eoonomlo relations. 
States should eliminate every discrimination which hampers the 
development of broad economic co-operation between them , and 
they should expand international cultural relations " 

“ The oarrying-out of these measures would help to establish that 
confidence among States which is the chief requirement for an 
effective, practical solution of the problem of disarmament. ... We 
are emphatically in favour of transforming the problem of disarma- 
ment from one which is suspended in mid-air to one with a real basis, 
and of solving it." 

Soviet Proposals for Disarmament. Marshal Bulganin then put 
forward tho following Soviet proposals for the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons, to be carried out over two 
years in two stages, each of which would last a year : 

In the first stage, covering tho year 1956, tho following measures 
would be taken . 

(1) The U N. Disarmament Commission would draw up a draft 
convention, which would be submitted to the Security Council, for 
“ the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, 
and other weapons of mass destruction." The States signing this 
convention would imdertake, as a fibrst step, not to increase their 
armed forces and armaments above the levels existing on Deo 31, 
1954. Their appropriations for military purposes would also be kept 
at the 1954 levels. 

(2) The armed forces of tho five great Powers should not exceed 
the following levels : United States, 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men ; 
Soviet Union— 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men; Chlna—1, 000,000 to 
1,600,000 men ; Great Britain — 650,000 men ; France — 650,000 men. 

(3) The reduction of the armed forces and armaments of the 
five Powers to the established levels would bo carried out in two 
equal stages — ^half in 1956 and the remaining half in 1957. The 
respective military appropriations of the five Powers would also be 

‘ reduced accordingly. 
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(4) A world conference would be called, not later than the first 
balf of 1956, with, the object of pnttn:^ the above-mentioned measures 
into effect, and also of determining the level of armaments and armed 
forces of those countries which were not permanent members of the 
Seonnty Connoil [i.e. countries other than the “ Big Five.”] The 
armaments and armed forces of these latter comitnes should be 
“ considerably lower ” than the levels proposed for the U.S A., the 
U.S.S.B., Chma, Britam, and France. 

(5) Simultaneously with the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, the States concerned should end all tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, and assume a solemn obligation not to use such 
weapons. Exceptions to this rule might be allowed “ for the purposes 
of defence against aggression, when an appropriate decision has been 
talsen by the Security Council.” 

(6) States possessing military, naval or air bases on the territory 
of other countries would undertake to dismantle part of those bases 
during 1956. 

The second stage, to be carried out durmg 1957, would be marked 
by the followmg steps : 

(1) The five great Powers would complete the reduction of their 
armaments and armed forces to the agreed levels — ^i.e., those 
obtaining on Deo 31, 1954. 

(2) A complete prohibition on the use of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other weapons of mass destruction would enter into force after 
armed forces and conventional armaments had been reduced by 
three-quarters of the total reduction. The removal of these weapons 
from national armaments, and the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces by the remammg one-quarter, would hegm 
simultaneously and would be completed during 1957. 

(3) Ah States would undertake to promote mternational co-opera- 
tion m the peaceful uses of atomic energy, with special attention to 
assisting under- developed countries. 

(4) The measures for dismanthng all military, naval and air bases 
OIL the territory of other States would be completed during 1957. 

Control of Disarmament. “ For abnost nine years,” Marshal 
Bulganin contmued, ** discussions m the U.N. have centred around 
the question of control, which has been the mam issue of disagroomont 
We beheve that these disagreements are the result of an unrealistic 
approach to the question of control The Soviet Government is 
profoundly convmoed that effective control over disarmament is 
possible. . . Marshal Bulganin then submitted the following new 
proposals of the Soviet Government for international control of 
disarmament : 

Modem war is mconoeivable without the deployment and 
concentration of large military, naval and air forces. . . . Atomic 
weapons cannot be used without means of delivering them to the 
target. The Soviet proposals for control, therefore, arc baaed on the 
need to create conditions In which the aggressive intentions of any 
State could be ascertained and thwarted in time Wo propose the 
establishment of such control as would give timely warning of a 
dangerous concentration of land, naval and air forces. Witli these 
ends In view it is necessary to have control posts at big ports, airfields, 
and railway junctions of strategic importance. The sottmg-up of 
such control would fully preclude sudden attacks by one State 
on another. The international control agency sot up for this purpose 
would have the right to demand from States the necessary information 
on measures for carrying out the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, and would have unhmdered access to materials necessary for 
military purposes.” 

The Eight-Nation Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Turning to ” the 
question of security in Europe,” Marshal Bulganin expressed his 
regret that the Western Powers had preferred to adopt “ the policy 
of re-estabhshing Gorman militarism, with all its consequences,” 
rather than accept the draft European collective security treaty 
proposed by the Soviet Union. “ In these new conditions,” he 
continued, ” the peace-loving countries of Europe must see to the 
safeguarding of their security ... on the basis mapped out by the 
eight States at the Moscow Conference. . . . Almost all our countries 
are bound by bilateral treaties of friendship and mutual assistance. 
... In the new situation, however, tliis is not enough. We have all 
agreed that the threat to the security of our countries, which has 
increased as a result of the aggressive actions of the Western Powers, 
calls for imiflcaiion of our efCorts and tho taking of now moasuros 
to strengthen the defensive capacity of the peace-loving States. 
The treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance, which 
we have met here to sign, will serve these aims. ... It can bo joined 
by any country, regardless of its social and political system. . . . 
In the event of a general European system of collective security being 
set up, the eight-Power treaty would become invalid ...” 

Marshal Bulganin said in conclusion : The * positions of strength ' 
policy outs both ways. If one side builds up its foroea, tho other is 
compelled to do the same. As a result wo have what Is oallod an 
‘ arms race,* fraught with the serious danger of war. Wo aro not 
advocates of a ' positions of strength ' policy. Wo do not yearn for 
war. We do not want an arms drive. We would prefer to spend 
those resources, which we now have to use for military purposes, on 
peaceful needs , on raising the material well-being of our peoples. 
But when military blocs are set up, when our countries are being 
surrounded by military bases and threatened with atomic war, wo 
cannot remain idle. In these conditions wo aro compelled to take 
retaliatory measures. One of these measures is our conference, and 
the decisions we are taking here. In reply to tho revival of German 
militarism . . . the countries represented here are resolved to unlto 
their forces and to strengthen still further their friendship and 
co-operation. By ooncluaing the treaty of friendship, oo-oporatlon 
and mutual assistance between the eight States, we will be laying an 


unshakable foundation of umted action which will have the object 
of repelling the aggression bemg prepared, and of safeguarding 
peace and security m Europe.” 

Among other speakers, the Prime Minister of Poland (M. 
Joseph Cyxankiewicz) dwelt on the horrors of the German 
occupation of Poland m the Second World War ; accused the 
Western Powers of re-arming “ neo-Nazis,” who, he alleged, 
were again planning to invade Poland ; and declared that the 
eight-nation treaty would give Poland ‘‘ a sense of security ” 
and would guarantee the inviolability of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. The Chinese Defence Minister, General Peng Teh-huai, 
declared that in the event of an attack by ‘‘ imperialists ” on 
the Eastern European countries, Chma would “ jointly wage 
the fight against aggression until final victory.” 

M, Gyrankiewicz spoke, in part, as follows ** Following the 
ratification of tho Paris agreements, the threat of the revival of 
German mihtarism becomes real . . . The September tragedy [the 
German invasion of 1939] brought us losses which are still felt by 
each one of us. Who among us docs not remember the dark years 
of the occupation, when tho now-rovivod German Aimy lorded it 
on Pohsh soil ? . . Those same forces which caused us so much 
suffering and destruction aro today being revived by tho Western 
Powers , are being given uniforms and armed with modern weapons. 
Again they are being told that their march loads eastwards. 

'‘Can wo forgot that wo lost 6,000,000 of our people ? That there 
is not a family in Poland who did not lose someone near and dear 
at the hands of the Nazi butchers ? That our inusoums and theatres, 
our schools and universities, our hospitals and factories, were 
destroyed ? That the best of our creative Intolligontsia were killed, 
as were immense numbers of defonooloss people ? Out of every 1,000 
inhabitants, Poland lost 220 

" Can a government responsible for the fate of the nation allow 
itself to look passively on at the development of events ? Can it 
ignore tho growing danger ? No honest government in siush a situation 
can remain inactive. . . TJie Polish Government sciOc effective 
security measures so that the dark years of the oixiupatlon will 
never return ; so that there will be no more OswleeJm, Maidanek, or 
other death oamiis. . . Tho [clght-natlonl treaty means that the 
Polish frontier on the Odra (Oder) and Nysa (Nelsso), and tho security 
and indopondonoo of our country, will be guarantiHid not only by 
the Polish nation and its armed for<‘.e8 but also by tho x)(>worful 
Soviet Union. . TJiai is why this treaty will give every Polo a 
sense of security. ...” 

General Peng Teh-huai declared that his (h>v(irnmcnt wore ready 
to rc^Bolvo all international differoni’CH, liududlng th(^ situation in 
the Formosa. Straits, by international negotiations, lie added, 
however, that China would “ support by all means at her dlspofial 
tho doolsions taken at this oonferonoe,” and would assist her Muroiioan 
allies " with aU her strength ” if they wore attacked by tlui enemies 
of peace.” 

The Eight-Nation Treaty. 

The eight-nation treaty of friendship, co-opemtiou, and 
mutual assistance, consisting of II Articles, was signed at the 
end of the conference by Marshal Bulganin, M, Cyrankiewicz, 
M. Siroky, llerr Grotewohl, M. Ilegedtis, M. <jihcargiu-l)ej, 
M. Chervenkov, and M. Mchmct Shchu. Its text was as follows : 

Preamble. ” Tho contracting partiiJS ; 

Reaffirming their desire for the organization of system of <u>lle<dlvo 
security in Europe with tho iiarticlpatlon of all ICuropcan Htatos, 
Irrospootivo of their social and Htatc systems ; 

Taking Into considora-tlon at the same time the situation obtaining 
in Europe os a result of tho ratlfbuiUon of the Paris agnuunonts, 
wMoh provide for tho formation of a now military grouping in tho 
shape of the Western European Union togetlicr with a ro-milltarizod 
Western Germany, and for tho integration of Western Germany in 
tho North Atlantic bloc, which Inoroasos th<^ throat of anotlnsr war 
and oroatos a menace to tho national socaurlty of tlm pomso-loving 
States ; 

Convlnood that under those olroumstauoos tho pcnwio-lovlng Htatos 
of Europe should take tho necessary measures for safeguarding their 
soourlty ; 

Guided by the puiposos and i^rlnciphss of the U.N. Charter ; 

In the interests of strengthening and promoting friendship, 
oo-oporatlon, and mutual iiHslstamje In accor<ianee with the principles 
of respect for tho independence and sovereignty of Htatci, and idso 
with tho principle of non-lnierfercnce In their internal affairs ; 

Have resolved to conclude this Treaty of Friendship, Go-opt»mtIon 
and Mutual AsslstaDioe. 

Article 1. Tim contracting parties undertake, in aceordtince with the 
UN. Ghartor, to refrain in their lntemati<mid relatimis from the 
throat or use of force, and to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means so m not to endanger international peace and security* 

Artid© 2. The eontmotlng parties deolare their readiness to take 
part, in a spirit of sincere eo-opemtlon, In all international under- 
takings designed to safeguard international peace and security, and 
to use ail their energies for the realization of these alms. Moreover, 
they will work for tho adoption, in agreement with other States 
desiring to eo-operate in this matter, of effootiva ineaiurai towards 
a general reduction of armomenti and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen, and other weapons of maia d^truetion. 

Artid© 3. The eontraotlng parties will consult inaonir themselvei 
on m important intemationd questloni relating to their common 
interests. In the interests of orgsnWng their Joint defeaoe, and of 
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uplioldiiLg’ peace and security, the contracting parties wiH munediately 
consult together whenever, m the opinion of any of them, there has 
ansen the threat of an armed attack on one or several States that 
are signatories of the treaty 

Article 4- In the event of an armed attack in Europe on one or 
several States that are signatories of the treaty hy any State or 
group of States, each party to this treaty shall, in the exercise of the 
right to mdividnal or collective self-defence m accordance with 
Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, render the State or States so attacked 
immediate assistance, mdividually and m agreement with other 
States that are parties to this treaty, by all the means it may consider 
necessary, mclnding the use of armed force. The parties to this 
treaty shall immediately consult among themselves on the necessary 
3 omt measures to be adopted for the purpose of restormg and up- 
holdmg international peace and security. 

In accordance with the U.N Charter, the Security Council ahal i 
be advised of the measures taken on the basis of this Article These 
measures shall be stopped as soon as the Security Council has taken 
the necessary steps to restore and uphold international peace and 
security. 

Article S. The oontractmg parties have agreed to set up a jomt 
command for their armed forces, which shall be placed under this 
command by agreement among the parties, and which shall function 
on the basis of jomtly defined principles. They wiU also take other 
agreed measures to strengthen their defensive capacity, m order to 
safeguard the peaceful labour of their peoples, to guarantee the 
inviolability of their frontiers and territories, and to provide safe- 
guards against possible aggression 

Article 6. For the purpose of holding the consultations provided 
for in the treaty, and for considering problems arismg out of the 
implementation of this treaty, a Political Consultative Committee 
sh^ be formed in which each State that is a party to this treaty 
shaU be represented by a member of the government, or any other 
specially appointed representative. This committee may set np any 
auxiliary organs which may be necessary. 

Article 7. The contracting parties undertake not to participate in 
any coalitions and alliances, and not to conclude any agreements, 
the purposes of which would be at variance with those of the present 
treaty. They declare that their obligations under existmg inter- 
national treaties are not at variance with the provisions of the 
present treaty. 

Article 8. The contracting parties will act in a spirit of friendship 
and co-operation with the object of furthering and strengthemng the 
economic and cultural relations between them, adhering to the 
principles of mutual respect for their Independence and sovereignty, 
and of non-interference in their internal afCaixs. 

Article 9. This treaty may be acceded to by other States — irres- 
pective of their social and State systems — who declare their readiness 
to assist the efforts of the peace-loving States for the purpose of 
safeguarding the peace and security of nations. 

Article 10. The treaty is subject to ratification, and the instruments 
of ratification will be deposited with the Government of the Polish 
People’s Bepnblic. It will take effect on the date on which the last 
instrument of ratification is deposited. 

Article 11. The treaty will remain in force for 20 years Those 
States which do not give notice of abrogation one year before the 
treaty expires will remain bound by it for a further 10 years. 

Tn the event of the organization of a system of collective security 
in Europe, and the conclusion of a general European treaty of 
coUeotive security to that end, the present treaty shall cease to be 
effective on the date on which such a general European treaty comes 
into force.” 

The treaty was drawn up in the Bussian, Polish, Czech, and 
German languages, the lour texts having equal authenticity. 

Formation of Unified Military Command, 

A separate announcement stated that the eight nations had 
decided to form a joint command of their armed forces, and 
had taken the following decisions in this connexion : 

(1) Questions relating to the strengthening of delonslve capacity 
and to the organization of the joint armed forces would be examined 
by the Political Consultative Committee [see Article 6 above], which 
would take all appropriate decisions. 

(2) Marshal Ivan Konlev, of the Soviet Army, had been appointed 
Commander-In-Chief of the Joint armed forces contributed by the 
participating oountries. 

(3) The Ministers of Befenoe and other military leaders in the 
countries concerned would act os deputies of the O.-ln-O., and would 
be vested with the command of the armed forces of each State allotted 
to the Joint armed forces. 

(4) The participation of the German Democratic BepuhUc in the 
joint command would be examined later. 

(5) A joint staff would he set up by Marshal Koniev which would 
include representatives of the General Staffs of all the participating 
countries. 

(6) The headquarters of the joint staff would he in Moscow. 

(7) Deployment of the joint armed forces on the territories of 
memher-States would he carried out ”in accordanoe with the 
requirements of mutual defence and hy agreement between these 
States.” 

A report on “problems connected with the establishment of 
comhii^d armed forces ” was given to a closed session of the 
conference by General Antonov, of the Soviet Army. 


Marshal Ivan Kornev (58), one of Bussia’s leading soldiers m World 
War II, commanded the Soviet armies which, after hberatmg the 
Ukrame, advanced through Poland and Eastern Germany to Lmk 
up on the Elbe with the Anglo-American armies advancmg from 
the West Forces under Marshal Kornev’s command also took part 
m the battle of Berhn, captured Dresden, and liberated Prague. 
After serving for a short time as Soviet High Commissioner in Austria, 
Marshal Kornev returned to Moscow m 1946, to succeed Marshal 
Zhukov as C -m-C. of the Soviet armed forces He was Inspector- 
General of the Army and Vice-Mmister of Defence m 1950-52, and 
m 1953 presided over the tribunal which condemned Beria to death. 
He IS a member of the Supreme Soviet, in which he sits as a depnty 
for Lvov. 

The treaty was ratified by the Polish Sejm on May 19, by 
the East German Volkskammer on May 20, by the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly on May 24, and by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on May 26. — (Soviet Weekly - 
Polish Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. Moscow Conference, 
13936 A 5 Paris Agreements, Entry into Force, 14237 A.) 

A. ITALY. — SicUian Elections. 


Elections for the Regional Parhament of Sicily (90 seats) 


are held on June 5 with the following result ; 

Votes 

Seats 

Christian Democrats 

895,318 

37 

Communists 

481,975 

20 

Italian Socialist Party (Nenm Sociahsts) 

225,944 

10 

National Monarchists 

238,975 

8 

Dissident Monarchists 

Italian Social Movement (M.S.I., 

56,116 

1 

neo-Fascist) 

222,664 

9 

Liberals 

91,739 

8 

Social Democrats and Republicans 

72,365 

2 

Left Independents . 

19,054 

— 


The percentage of the electorate going to the polls was 86 9, out 
of a total electorate of about 2,700,000. 


Party strengths after the last (1951) regional elections were : 
Christian Democrats, 30 , Communists and Nenm Socialists 
(joint list), 30 ; neo-Fascists (M.S.I,), 11 ; Liberals and 
Monarchists (joint list), 9 ; Social Democrats and Republicans, 
3 ; minor parties and autonomist groups, 7, 

The results constituted an important success for the Christian 
Democratic Party, which, in addition to gaming seven seats, 
increased its poll by nearly 230,000 — ^mainly at the expense 
of the neo-Fascists, the Liberals, and the smaller parties. 
The Communists and Nenm Socialists (who, unlike 1951, did 
not present a joint list) returned together 30 members, as m 
the former Parliament, the combined vote of the two parties 
remaining much the same as in 1951. In the latter year, 
however, 22 Communists and eight Nenm Socialists were 
returned on the joint list, whereas in the new Parliament the 
Communists will have two fewer members, and the Nenni 
Socialists two more, than previously. As compared with 1951, 
the returns showed that the Nenni Socialists had gamed some 
60,000 votes, mainly at the expense of the Communists--^a 
result attributed to the new programme of Socialist-Catholic 
collaboration on which the Nenni Socialists fought the elections. 

Both the Monarchists and the neo-Fascists returned two 
fewer members than in 1951, the neo-Fascist vote falling by 
over 50,000. [Since 1951 the Monarchists had spHt into two 
parties, the “ National ” Monarchists headed by Signor 
Covelh and the “ Dissident ” Monarchists led by Signor Lauro.] 
The Liberal, Republican, and Social Democratic vote also fell 
considerably as compared with the last elections. 

Despite the Christian Democrats’ success, the party failed 
to secure an overall majority in the new regional Parliament 
and, as m the former House, will have to depend on an alliance 
with other parties. In the former Parliament the Christian 
Democrats were allied with the Monarchists and Liberals. 
(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 
fPrev. rep. Regional Elections, Val d* Aosta, 13908 B ; 
^ Sicily, 13017 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Appointments to French Academy. 

Three vacancies m the Acadirme Frangaise^ caused by the 
recent deaths of M. J6r6me Tlxaraud (the novelist), M. Edouard 
Le Roy (the philosopher), and M. Emile M§le (the historian of 
religious art) were filled on March 3, when the following new 
members were elected : M. Jean Cocteau (65), the author, 
playwright, and film producer, for the fauUuil of the late M. 
Tharaud ; M. Henri Damel-Bops (54), the author and Roman 
Catholic historian, for the seat formerly held by M. Le Roy ; 
and M. Francois Albert-Buisson (73), an eminent jurist, 
president of the Acaddrme des sciences morales et politiques and 
dianceUor of the InsUtut de France, in the place of the late 
M. Male,— (Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. 12804 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — The Birthday Honours. 

The Birthday Honours L:st was published on June 9, the 
principal awards being set out below. 

Barons. Mr. Ralpli Assheton, lately M P. (Conservative) for 
Blackburn West (1950-55), and previously for the City of London 
(194:5-50) and Rushcliffe (1934-4:5), for political and public services ; 
Sir Geoffrey He 3 nvorth, chairman of Unilever Ltd , for pnbho services ; 
Mr. Malcolm McCorqnodale, lately M.P. (Conservative) for Epsom 
(1947-55) and previously for Sowerby (1931-45), for pohtical and 
pnblio services ; Sir Arnold McNair, Q O., lately President of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Privy Councillors Mr. Henry Brooke, M.P. (Conservative, Hamp- 
stead), Fmancial Secretary to the Treasury ; Mr Robert Turton, 
MP. (Conservative, Thirsk and Malton), Jomt Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

Companion of Honour. Mr. Henry Moore, the sculptor 

Baronets. Sir Robert Cary, M P (Conservative, Manchester, 
Withmgton), for pohtical and pubho services , Sir George Horatio 
Nelson, chairman and managing director, English Electric Co Ltd , 
Mr. William MoN. Snadden, lately M P. (Conservative) for Kinross 
and West Perth ; Judge George Clark Williams, Q.C , for public 
services m Carmarthenshire 

Knights Bachelor. Mr. G H Banwell, secretary. Association of 
Municipal Corporations ; Mr. Harold Bishop, Director of Technical 
Services, B.B C ; Professor W M Colder, for services to Greek 
scholarship ; Mr. W W Cooker, for pohtical and public sorvicea in 
Lancashire ; Mr J. M Craster, for pohtical and pubhc services in 
Northumberland ; Mr G H. Curtis, Chief Land Registrar ; Mr 
J. 0. Denholm, president, Chamber of Shippmg of the U K. , Colonel 
T. C Dunlop, for pohtical and public services in Ayrshire , Mr 
F. A. Bnever, Deputy Treasury Soheitor ; Mr R. O. K Bnsor, the 
Mstorian ; Mr. B If or Evans, Provost of Umversiiy College, London , 
Alderman F S Foster, for political and pubhc services in Essex , 
Lieut -Colonel 0. B. Giles, for political and pubhc services in Lincoln- 
shire ; Mr Ronald Gould, general secretary. National Umon of 
Teachers , Mr. H R. Granger, chairman and managing director, 
Duke's Gram Warehousing Co Ltd. , Mr A W. Grant, chairman, 
Engineermg and Ahied Employers’ West of England Association; 
Mr. A F Harrison, Solicitor, Ministry of I/aboui* ; Lieut -Colonel 
R. H. Haslam, for political and public services in Hertfordshire ; 
Wing-Commander N. J. Hulbert, MP. (Consorvativo, Stockport 
North), for pohtical and public services ; Mr. G Langdon Koynos 
(a brother of the late Lord Keynes), consulting surgeon, St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, London ; Mr. Iviaon Macadam, Dircctor-Gonoral, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs , Major Dimcan McOallum, 
M.P. (Conservative, Argyll), for political and public services ; Mr 
R, H. Maoonoohio, Q.O., Sheriff of Stirling, Dunbarton, and Clack- 
mannan; Mr R. H. Miller, for political and public services In 
Knutsford; Mr R. M. Shone, executive member, Iron and Steel 
Board; Mr. W A Steward, M.P. (Conservative, Woolwich West), 
for political and public services ; Mr. R. S Stewart, for political 
services In Scotland , Alderman E V. M Stockdale, lately Sheriff, 
City of London , Oapt O. Ivan Thompson, Commodore C^aptain, 
s s Queen Mizaheth , Mr G S. Tomklnson, for political and public 
services in Kidderminster , Mr. J. Millard Tucker, vloo-ohairman. 
Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits and Income , Mr. Sydney 
Vernon, for pubho services in Birmingham , Mr. H E. Watts, lately 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, Homo Office ; Mr W Emrys Williams, 
secretary-general, Arts Council of Groat Britain 

Other recipients of knighthoods, apart from those enumerated 
above, included the following : 

Prime Minister’s List (K.O.B , K C M G. and K.B.E ) Mr, E. A. 
Cohen, Second Secretary, Board of Trade ; Mr G P. Coldsiroara, 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery and Permanent Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor; Mr E. G. Compton, Third Secretary, H.M. 
Treasury ; Mr. Alexander Flock, chairman, Imperial Ctjornical 
Industries Ltd , for services to the Ministry of Fuel and Power ; 
Mr. A. H. Gosling, Director-General, Forestry Commission ; Mr. 
F. 0. Musgrave, Second Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Supply. 

Foreign Office List. Mr. R. IQ. Barclay, Deputy Under-Socrotary 
of State, Foreign Office , Mr. Bernard Burrows, Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, Mr. Berkeley Gage, H.M Ambassador in 
Bangkok; Mr W. O’Brien Lindsay, lately Chief Justice of the 
Sudan; Mr. B W. Moiklereid, Mimster (CJomineroial) at H.M. Embassy 
in Paris , Mr, Humpbrey Trevelyan, lately Chargd d’ Affaires at 
H.M. Embassy in Peking. 

Commonwealthi of Australia List. Mx. T. S. Olyne, Judge of the 
Bankruptcy Court , M>. A. B. Coates, for services to the medical 
profession in Australia ; Professor H. R Dew, for services to medicine 
in Australia ; Mr Eugene Goossens, the conductor and composer, 
for services to music in Australia ; Mr. William Hudson, chairman. 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority , Mr. E. H. B. Lefroy, 
for services to agricultural and pastoral industries in Australia ; Mr. 
Edwin McCarthy, Deputy High Commissioner in London ; Major- 
General J. E S. Stevens, ohairman, Australian Atomic Energy 
Co mmi ssion , Judge A. B. Taylor, Justice of the High Court ; Mr. 
J. P. Tivey, for services to engineering, science, and industry in 
Australia. 

New Zealand List. Mr. W. J. Broadfoot, lately Postmastor-Goneral 
and Minister of Telegraphs ; Mr. Justice Arthur Tyndall, Judge of 
the Court of Arbitration. 

Ceylon List. Mr. Arnold Fernando, for pubho services; Mr. 
Sangaraplllai Pararajasingam, for services to agriouliure ; Mr* Cyril 
de Zoysa, President of the Senate. 


Commonwealth Relations Office List. Dr. Darcy Cowan, a promin- 
ent physician m South Austraha , Mr. G. M. Mackinlay, president 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, 1954-55 ; Mr. A. C B Symon, U.K. 
High Commissioner in Pakistan. 

Colonial Office List. Recipients of knighthoods included Mr 
WiUiam Addis, Governor of the Seychellos ; Mr. Robert Black, 
Governor-designate of Singapore ; Mr. Alexander Bustamante, 
Chief Mimster of Jamaica from 1944 to 1954, for public services in 
Jamaica ; Mr. J Bowes Griffin, Q O., Chief Justice of Uganda , 
Mr J. Leon Mathieu-Perez, Q.C , Chief Justice of Trinidad and 
Tobago ; and Mr G Gilmour Robinson, Chief Justice of Zanzibar. 
The K.B E (Honorary) was conferred on Dato Mahmud Bin Mat, 
Speaker of the Federal Legislative Council, Federation of Malaya 

Royal Navy List, Army List, and Royal Air Force List. Recipients 
of knighthoods m the armed forces includod Vice-Admiral I. M. R 
Campbell, Vice-Adnm-al P G. L Cazalet, Vice-Admiral F. R 
Parham, Vice-Admiral A K Scott-Moncrioff, Lieutenant- General 
C S Sugden, Major-General Neville Swinoy, Brigadier Henry 
Shapeott, Air Marshal F. J Frossangos, Air Marshal T G Pike, 
Actmg Air Marshal B. V Reynolds, and Air Vice-Marshal G R 
Beamish 

Royal Victorian Order. Among recipients of tho K.C.V.O. was 
Dr. J W 0. Wand, Bishop of London. 

D.B.E. Awards. Tho D B.Ifl. was conferred upon Miss Irene Ward, 
MP (Consorvativo, Tynemouth), for political and public services 

Other Awards, Beoipionts of tho C.B.E. includod Dr. Roger 
Bannister (the first athlete to run the mile in under four minutes), 
for services to athletics ; Mr lOrio Blom, tho musiii critic , Miss 
Helen Darbishiro, tho Wordsworthian scholar, for s(»rvioos to the 
study of English literature ; Mr. Aloe Guinness, tho at^tor ; and Mr 
Raymond Mortimer, tho literary critic. RocIpiont.H of the M.B.E. 
included Mr George Headley, tho West India, n cricketer. 

The conferment of the Order of the Garter on the Phirl of 
Iveagh had been announced on April 22. Tx)rd Ivea^h (81), 
head of the Gnmness firm, formerly sat for many years in 
the House of Commons as Mr. Rupert Guinness. He has been 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin (Trinity College) since 
1927. — (Times - Daily Telcf;raph) (l^rev. rep. 13976 A.) 

B. ITALY. — $70,000,000 International Bank Loan for 
Development in Southern Italy and Sicily. 

The International Bank announced on June 1 that it had 
lent the equivalent of $70, 000, 000 in various curieiKsies for the 
development of Soulliern Italy — ^the larpjest development loan 
ever made by the Bank in ICurope. 

Tho loan, wUioli was guarant(KHl by the Italian (Jovi'mnumt, wan 
made to the Cassaper il Mmzooiomo, f.ho govcninunit ageney for the 
administration of Italy’s economie iilaii for th(b Mouth, which had 
already rotjeived two previous loans from tlu^ Xnt(imation«,l Bank 
(see 11809 A, 13300 A) Its terms were as follows . 4| per (jtjut p a. 
interest, ifius 1 per cent p.a, eommlSHion, repayabhi in 35 half-yearly 
instalments beginning on July 15, 1958. The Bank of America (the 
largest private bank in the IT.H.A., which was foumUal by the late 
Ainadco Giannini and still has strong Italian <*onnexIons) participated 
in tho loan, without the International Bank's guarantee, to the extent 
of «5,000,()()0 

It was stated by tho International Bank tliat the l<»nn woul<l bo 
divided almost equally btdwoeii tJui mainland of Houilmrn Italy 
and the Island of Shiily. On the mainland it would help fimuuu^ (a) a 
pulp and paper mill near Avozzano, tht^ annual prodmdlon of which 
would be about oepud to Italy’s present Imports ; (5) a woollen yarn 
mill near FroHinom^ , and (r) eight power projesets, whicJi would luld 
about 224,309 kw. to Installed capacity an<l iuen^ast^ anmnd gen<^r(»tlen 
by 740, 000, 090 kwh. In Hicily, tho projoids to r<Mudve fimiuelal 
assistance from tho loon would be : (a) an Irrigation project in tlu^ 
plain of Catania, wlihdi wm expocLul to raise a^nnuai value of 
farm produtdion in tho region, ospetdally of eitrus fruits, to three 
times its present value by 1907 ; (5) a e<unent plant, with a <mpacity 
of 130,000 tons a year, to be built near Ihdermo ; (r) a fertilizer 
plant to be built at Cata,nia and anoUuu- to be built near Augusta ; 
{d) a now facdory near Ihilermo for pluumuuamtlcal prodiKds and 
agrioultural ohomleals ; and (e) a plant Ui i>uilt at (Jai-anbi wbbih 
would conoentrato and freeze citrus fruit, and which wim exiHKded 
to produce 800 tons of concentrated orange Juice ami ooo ions of 
oonooutrated hnuon juk^e a year. 

The Internatioaul Bank pointed out that the new projeets 
would provide employment for many more people, nnd that 
the public works programme of the ('mm per il 
had already created about 200, BOB new full-time jobs, apart 
from 90,000 indirectly created through the stimulation of 
private mduetry. (Corriere <leJla Hera, Milan - Giomtde dTUdia, 
Rome - International Bank, VVaihIngton) <Frev. mp* *4x68 A.) 

C. AUSTRIA* — EatMcatlon of Stmt© Trmty* 

The Austrian State IVeaty was unanimously appixivcHl by 
both Houses of the Austrian Parlkment on June 7-8, the 
ratifteation Bill being signed by President Kdrner on tlic 
latter date* -(Wiener Zeitung) (Frev* rtfi. 14x93 A*) 
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A. NORTH VIETNAM. ~ PoUtical Developments 
since G^eva.<^reement. - Evacuation of French Forces. 
- Vietminh Ocgipafaon of Hanoi and Haiphong. - Policy 
Statem^t by Pr^ident Ho Chi-minh. - Chinise Aid S 
Restoration of Commumcations. - Agreements with 
France on St^s of French Firms, Pasteur Institute, and 
Tongkmgese Coalmines. ’ 

Geneva Agreement, 

ae ^ench Apny evacuated Hanoi on Oct. 9, 1954, and 

^ under French control) 

on May 13, 195o. Both cities were occupied by Vietnunli troops 
as the French ga^ons withdrew, the transfer of sovereignty 
taking place wittout mcident. Both before and after the 
occupation of Hanoi, the North Vietnamese Government 
issued a number of statements promising that private property 
wou d be respected, appealing to workers to co-operate -with 
employers m the interests of increased production, and mvmff 
assurances that there would be no discrimination against foreign 
nationals or former officials and soldiers of the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

In a speech on Sept 3, 1954, President Ho Ohi-mmh stated that 
his Government ivonld respect French and other foreign property 
and was prepared to retain the services of - aU police and offlciS^ 
who worked for the enemy, if they wish to serve the people ’* The 
Government’s economic policy would he conducted m the mint 
interests of the State, employers, and workers, and would aim at 
increasing production, developing internal and external trade, and 
raising living standards He also gave an assurance that the eo-opera- 
tion of imn-Vietmmh nationalists, “ irrespective of their class or of 
whether they have collaborated with the enemy,” would be welcomed 
if they were prepared to work for peace, national unity and 
mdoponde^G, and democracy” On the occupation of Hanoi 
President Ho sent a message to the citizens appealing to them to 
safeguard public and private property and to apply themselves to 
the task of rohabihtation, and assuring “ our friends the foreign 
nation^s ” that they would receive help and protection from the 
JNorth Vietnamese Government. 


Among the immediate measures taken by the North 
Vietnamese Government after the occupation of Hanoi were 
the abolition of all national defence and security taxes, and 
of a number of special taxes ; the abolition of press censorship, 
although newpapers were forbidden to disseminate propaganda 
against the Geneva Agreement or detrimental to the security 
and independence of Vietnam; the establishment m Hanoi 
of the National Bank of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam , 
and the fixing of the exchange rate at 30 North Vietnamese 
piastres to one South Vietnamese piastre — a rate described 
by French sources as “ reasonable.” South Vietnamese piastres 
ceased to be legal tender throughout North Vietnam on Oct. 
30, 1954 


M Pham Van-Bach, deputy Minister of the Interior, stated at a 
press oonforonoe on Fob. 5 that the North Vietnam Goverament 
regarded the rest, oration of normal relations with South Vietnam 
GB ” indispensable,” and was prepared to grant facilities to the people 
of tooth zones for travel and oorrospondenco between them, touamess 
aotlvltlos, and oo-operatton in literary, artistic, scientific, and 
sporting activities. The Government subaoquontly announced that 
^ was prepared to meet representatives of the South Vietnamese 
Government in order to discuss those questions, and that it was 
ready to facilitate contacts between touslnessmon in the two zones. 

The first Soviet Ambassador to Vietnam, M. Lavritchev, 
arrived m Hanoi on Oct. 26. The U.S. State Department had 
previously announced that the U.S. Consulate in Hanoi would 
remain open, whilst emphasizing that this did not imply 
recognition of the North Vietnamese Government, as, in the 
U.S. Government’s view, the Saigon Government— to which 
the Consulate was accredited — ^remained “the only legal 
Government of the State of Vietnam.” The North Vietnamese 
Government subsequently announced on Oct. 28 that it did 
not recognize the U.S. Consulate, and criticized the U.S. 
attitude as “ completely contrary to the Geneva Agreements : ” 
no action, however, was taken agaiost the Consulate. 

Under an agreement signed in Peking on Dec. 24, 1954, the 
Chinese Government undertook to assist in the restoration of 
communications and water conservancy works in North 
Vietnam. The agreement provided (1) that Chinese experts 
and technicians would supervise the restoration of the railway 
from Hanoi to Dongdang, on the Chinese frontier ; (2) that 
China would supply the necessary locomotives, coaches, etc. ; 
(3) that China would supply road-buildmg machines and instai 
tyre-repair and re-treading factories ; (4) that China would 
provide equipment for the building of civil airports and meteoro- 
logical stations; (5) that postal and telecommunications 
services between China and North Vietnam would come into 
operation from Jan. 1, 1965 ; (6) that China would supply the 
materials for the repair of five water conservancy works 
destroyed during the Xndo-China war. 


Relations between North Vietnam and France. 

Comimssioner for 
Ai^m from 1945-47, was appointed 
Vietnam on Aug. 7, 
19o4, although with no official status. On Oct. 18 he onened 
negotiations with the Government m Hanoi on the question 
ot economic and cultural relations between France and North 

^ provisional agreements were 

concluded in December on the status of French industrial and 
commercial enterprises in North Vietnam and on the future 
ot the Pasteur Institute for cancer research m Hanoi. On the 
*’^® negotiations, M. Sainteny 

Presid^rS*' 16 as French delegate to 

® Chi-mmh— an appointment interpreted by the 

VietaamesrG^eSnr ’^ecogmtion of the North 

wto^et^r retaining their present form or operating on a lomt basis 
Vietnamese capital, wonld not be subjected to Tny 
tion, and would be granted facilities to purchase eqnipment and to 
e^ort their profits to the franc area The reermtment of labour and 
of personnel woffid be entirely free, as wonld the sale 
of manufactured goods on the home market 

agreement signed on Deo. 3 provided that the North 
Vietnamese Government would subsidize the scaentifle activities 
of the P^teur Institute, which would be placed under the 
control of the Ministry of Health. Professor Huard (Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicme at Hanoi University), who had 
negotmted the evacuation of the TYench wounded from Dien 
Bien Phu (see 13566 A), was appointed Director of the Institute. 
M. Sainteny reported on Feb 4, 1955, that the French lyc^e 

“ 800 Vietnamese pupils, 

and that the JBcole Frangaise d^Extrime^-Orient was continuing 
Its actmties and maintaining contact between scientiflc ciicles 
m North Vietnam and correspondmg organizations m France 
and Asia. 

On April 9 an agreement was concluded between the North 
Vietnamese Government and the So(yiiU Francaise des Char-^ 
homages du Tonimz, which owns the important anthracite coal- 
mmes situated north-east of Haiphong. Under the agreement 
the Government agreed to pay the company, as compensation 
lor the equipment and installations remaining in situ^ an 
mdemnity of 1,000,000 tons of coal over a period of 15 years 
So 95,000 tons a year for the first five years and 

52,500 tons a year for the remaining ten years. 

An agreement between the Hanoi mumcipal authoritfes and the 
French company responsible for the city’s transport serricos, 
announced on J une 2, 1955, provided for the transfer of the company’s 
p authorities against compensation of 

300,000,000 French francs, payable over 25 years The compensation 
was described as reasonable ’* by French official spokesmen. 

In an interview m November last with the Hanoi corres- 
pondent of the Agence France- Pr esse. President Ho Chi-mmh 
expressed the view that economic relations between Prance 
and North Vietnam should be based on ‘‘ the principle of 
equaht:^nd reciprocal interests,” and gave an assurance that 
tormex French residents who desired to return to Hanoi would 
reply to a question on the possibility 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) 
remaining within the French Union, President Ho said that 
the matter could be discussed “ between the Governments of 
the -^o countries if either desires it,” and that the differences 
m their political systems need present no obstacle to the 
establishment of “ organic links ” between them. 

(Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 13689 A 5 13816 A.) 

B. JORDAN. — New Govemment. 

As a result of differences within the Cabinet after the return 
of the Jordaman delegation from the Bandung Conference, 
leading on May 21 to the resignation of the Minister of Justice 
(Hazza el-Majali), the Prime Minister himself, Tewfik Abulhuda, 
submitted his resignation to Kmg Hussein on May 29. The 
King commissioned Said el-Mufti, a former Premier, to form 
a Government, the composition of which was announced on 
May 80 as follows : 

1 Minister and Foreign Minister, Hazza 

^-Majah, Interior; Dr^ Tontunji, Health, Bisharah el- 

Gh£weeb, Finance ; All Hasnah, Justice ; Said Aloeddin, Education ; 
Farhan Shbllat, Defence; Hamad ©l-Farhan, Boonomics , Ali 
el-Hlndawl, Agriculture ; Azmi KaahasMbl, Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Airways; Naim Abdulhadl, Puhllo Works, Samaau Daoud 
Oommero© and Beoonstmotion. 

Said el-Mufti was Prime Minister in 1950, and had been 
Minister of the Interior in several subsequent Cabinets. 

(Times - Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13853 C j 13026 B.) 
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A. EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION. — Settlements 
in First Quarter of 1955. - Relaxation of Foreign Exchange 
Regulations in Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. - 
French and German Trade Liberalization Measures. 

Details are given m the following table of the net surpluses 
or deficits (m miUions of units of account) incurred by members 
of the EP.U. during the first quarter of 1955; the gold 
repayment mstalments made durmg the same months m 
accordance with the bilateral arrangements for reducmg 
outstanding debts (see 13778 A) ; and the cumulative account- 
ing position of each country at the end of March after taking 
into account (a) the surpluses or deficits incurred, and (b) the 
adjustments made m respect of the bilateral amortization 
mstalments, each adjustment being equal to double the 
amount of credit repaid. 


Net monthly 


Austria 

B eIgmm-Luxemburgr 
Denmark . 

France 

Germany (Western) 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

Turkey 

United Kangdom* 


Credit repaid, by ( + ) 
or to ( —) the member 
reflectmg bilateral 


deficit ( - 
Jan. Felb. 

•)§ 

March 

Jan t 

ments 

Feb. 

March 

-13.4 

-12.6 

-13.4 

- 0.1 

- 0 1 

- 09 

+ 9.5 

+ 17 9 

+ 27.0 

- 15 

- 1 5 

~ 25 

+ X 3 

-11.4 

- 9.5 

+ 0.3 

+ 0.3 

+ 28 

+ 63 

+17 3 

+ 26.2 

+ 2.1 

+ 2.1 

+ 2.1 

+35 4 

+14.9 

+ 9.3 

- 0.8 

- 08 

- 5.0 

- 0 6 

- 4 0 

+ 2.7 

— 

— 


+ 0.0 

+ 0.0 

- 0.0 

+ 0.0 

+ 00 

+ 0.1 

-19 4 

-26.1 

-31.7 

— 



+ 3.3 

+25 6 

+15.4 

- 5.7 

- 1.0 

- 1 0 

- 10 

- 8 8 

- 2.8 

- 8.3 

+ 05 

+ 05 

+ 05 

- 5.7 

- 1 1 

- 4.8 

- 02 

- 0 2 

- 02 

-17 3 

-11 6 

- 7.4 

- 0.7 

- 0 7 

- 07 

- 8.1 

- 2 8 

- 7.6 

- 0 7 

- 0 7 

- 3.4 

-16 1 

+ 0.3 

- 2 6 

— 



+11.3 

+ 64 

+ 25 8 

+ 22 

+ 2.2 

+ 29 


France. It was announced on Feb 16 that the French tourist 
aUowanoe had been raised from 30,000 francs to 35,000 francs (about 
£35), aud that this amoimt could be drawn twice a year with a 
minimum period of two months between the first and second 
withdrawals 

On March 30 the Minister of Finance, M Pflimlm, announced a 
further list of goods which could be freely imported from O E E C 
member-oountnea as from April 1 This list (which, in accordance 
with French undertakings, brought the extent of trade liberalization 
Tip to 75 per cent) mcludod horses chemicals, certain kinds of paper 
gems, Imen, machine tools, electric cookers, surgical instruments* 
and certam other categories of goods. A number of the items 
specified were subject to the special compensatory tax of 10 or 15 
per cent. 

Western Germany. FoUowmg a debate in the Bundestag on Jan 27 
tariff reductions affecting over 1,000 items wore introduced for a 
period of one year ending on March 31. 1956. The reductions— which ’ 
but for a procodurnl dispute, would have conic into 
force on Sopt 1, 195 1 (see 14011 A)— applied to ono- 
sixth of all German tariff rates and included to n 
varying extent all goods subieot to ianffs of over .30 per 
cent Among the more important items affec.tcd wore 
motor vehicles, corbun kinds of steel, cutlery, jewellery 
rayon staple fabrics, glass, chemicals, household 
appliances, musical instruments, and agricjiltural 
implements. 

Greece, The Greek Minister of Economic (3o-ordination 
announced on Fob 18 that certain imiM>rts would in 
futmo have to be partly paid for bofori^ tludr arrival 
in Grooco Imports of luxury gootls such m cars, radio 
sots, and jowollory, would bo subjected to a prepayment, 
in drachmas cciual to .'iO per cent of their value, whih’) 
other goods would rtuiuirc propayincnts ranging fr<un 
3 to 15 per cent 

T. annouiKHHl in Amsiordam on 

Fob 7 tlia,t, subject to a iiormlt from the NctlHudands 
Bank, Dutch roflidents <H>uld In future buy abroa,(l 
through a bank and agi^inst payimmt in guilders, foreign 
dobonturos in XT.H or (Canadian dollars ofihdally list.cd 
?? ^^tock Ex<dmng(^H, on 

(jonaition that the dclxuituroH wore imnuHliatcly irn- 
portod into tho Nctlu^rlands. On the following day it 
was annoiuu'Od that a verlial d<Hihiration to a Dtitch 
(Aistoma oificJal would be sumdernt for non-rcHidentH 
in or d<H)arting from th<^ NcthcrlandH, 
wisnod to import or export HCKUirities or foreign eurrexudos 
to a joint value not cxiwding 4,000 guilders ; pnwlouHlv 
the maximum had been 1,500 guilders, 

Durmg the three months under review the 


Cumulative 
accoimting 
|surplus(+)or 
deficit ( ~ ) 
from July 1, 

1 1950. to Mai- 
31, 1955t 
+ 39 9 
+318.0 
-207 4 
-310 0(( 
+968 6 

- 56.7 

- 8,6 

-304.5 
+364.8 
-214.3 
- 0 4 

+ 34.0 
+286.3 
-248 7 
-628 9 


- Areiana is mcmaea m. tne monetary area of tho U.K , which, in addition to tho 
dependent overseas territories, also includes tho non-partioipating sterling area 
§ Settled half m gold and half in dollars, except for Greece and Turkey which 
have special settlement arrangements under Art 13(a). 

t In addition, France repaid 80,000,000 units of account in gold to tho Union 
which in turn reduced certain creditor-countries* claims on tho E.P U. to an eauivalont 
amount (see 14086 A) «qiuvaiem 

double the amount of credit outstanding, except as follows . (a) Greece : 

66,700,000 units of account settled fully in gold or dollars under Art. 13(a) outside 

her debtor Quota wMch la fro^^ (b) Turkey 60,000,000 units of debtor During the three months under review 

““ '•«»>* ..jrsr 

II Not inolu^ the 100 por cent sold paymoats Ijy Eranoo lor dofloits boyopd hor of wl.ioli * ‘“'‘di 

quota up to June 30, 1954, which are outside tho oumulatlye aocountlnsr position was settled luiH by the receipt of gold 

^d which are reooyerable by France If she has a not surplus lor the period alter Union and half by the reduction of 

June 30, 1954. Of the total of such payments (369,400.000 imlts), 68,000,000 wore Previously extended to the U.K. hy the 

repaIduptoMarohi955, leaving 301,400,000 units stfflroooyerablo. Union. As a result of these tmiwacUorw and 

account current operations and adjust- special repayments made eiioli month 

meats made In ooaaerion with the bilateral repayments Instalments, tho cumulative “ 

w (“) aot use of ottstlng rosouroos. Initial balances, 
and speoM Msomoes ; (6) taterest payments or receipts on credit received from, or 
iprauted to, the E.P U ; (c) the special eettlomouts of the surpluses of Belirfmn- 
LuxembTirg aud Portugal as at July i, 1952 , (d) the immediate S ?opammta M;lh n 
made at the time of the reuewal of the E.P.U. ou July 1, 1054 : (e) tho initial 


ments made hy Io;toTln7£;'5ec;mberTl964;«^^ pa;^“Sln^ord' 

made to France in accordance with Art. 10 bis (see footnote 11 above) * fo) the first 
two repayments of the special credit granted by Belglum-Luxemburg 

Further details of the position of various countries, and of 
financial and economic measures taken by them m the period 
under review, are given below : 

Belgium, A relaxation of foreign exchange regulations was 
jounced on March 24, giving importers and exporters greater 
freedom in the choice of currency for their transactions. It was 
also intended to extend the transferability and oonvortibiliiy of 
Belgto and Luxemburg franc accounts opened by foreigners within 
the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union by dividing them into tho 
following five categories : 

. FinanewZ '* Jiccomfs • to be used for all operations 

involving stock investments and capital transactions They could 
be opened by any foreigner and would be transferable and convertible 
Into foreign currencies on the free market. 

(6) " Converhbk" AccowOs . to be used mainly tor settlement 
of ouixwt tiansaotions between Bolgrtum-Luxembnrg and tho dollar 
They wnld be transferable into all other accounts and convert- 
ible on the ofClcial and free markets. 

(c) Accounts • for current transactions with member- 
oountrtes of the B-P U. They w^d be transferable into other B.P.U. 
aoooimts and convertible into E.P.U. currencies on the capital market. 

(d) mmeraZ ” Accom^ts : for current transactions with countries 
whose international exchanges were on a bilateral basis. 

(a) “ Wxthout Aifreement ** Accounts : for current transaction<i wb-b 
oountetes faJl^ into any of the preo^ e^ortos Th^ 
w^d be transferable and convertible, on the ofadal market Into aS 
foreign oncrenoles except U.S. and OanadJton doUara* ^ 


Paris 


m accordance with the bilateral repavmeuto 

awangements, the total U.K. debt to the XJnUm 
whicli ainounted to £ 122 , 058 , 2 X 4 <m Doc, j)/ 
19.>4, had been reduced to £112,308,214 by 

(O.K.K.C. Information l)ivision, 

VT. r,.. , Times - Le Mon<ic% 

Neue /ilrdier ZeUimg - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep* X4 o 8<J A ; 140x4 A^) 

B, BAYEUX MEMORIAL. — Unveiling Ceremony. 
A memorml built by the Imperial War Graves Cotnmimuinn 
commemorating l,8S7 soldiers of the 

.'A> (In 0.? 


m tKe sweep to tlio Seine, and to wliom the Such of w« 
5®®*®^ ^nown and honoured ppriive,” was unveiled liv II it XI 

S (MrSftoS- XKS 

ICocnig), Field-Marahai I^ird Montgomery, (Jenerui 
Jean Ganeval (repMsentlng ITwident Coty), am Hr tkh 
Canadian, and Frmoh naval. miUtery and air deUdimmU ’ 
TOe Bayeux Memorial, deslitaed bv Mr 1‘ n 

S «n panels of Portland 

iiJ+ municipality of Bayeux 

(the llrst town in Europe to l» liberated by the AlllSl it 
ikema cemetery in whlidh the bodies of more tlmn 4 0(W iStkh 

tod of WilUam the 

(Times . Le Monde, Pari.) *3^, r> 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Opening of New Parlia- 
ment. - The Queen’s Speech. - Legislative Programme 
for New Session. 

In view of the state of emergency resulting from the rail 
strike (see 14240 A), the new Parliament was opened by her 
Majesty the Queen on June 9 and not, as previously arranged, 
on June 14 . The Government’s legislative programme was 
announced by her Majesty in the following Speech from the 
Throne : 


Mt Loros and Members of the House op Commons : — 

The grave situation created by the interruption of the railway 
services has made it necessary to advance the date of the opening 
of Parhament, I have proclaimed a state of emergency tinder the 
Emergency Powers Act. 1920, to enable my Ministers to take the 
steps needed to mamtam supphes and services which are essential 
to the hfe of the commmuty. 

In their relations with foreign Powers my Government will resolutely 
go forward with the policies to which they are pledged The United 
Nations, the Atlantic Alliance, and the new association of Western 
European Umon will all receive their whole-hearted support. They 
will continue to work in close accord with the Umted States of 
America. 

Fortified by the growing unity and strength of the free nations, 
my Government look forward, m a spirit of confidence and good will, 
to frmtful negotiations with the Government of the Soviet Umon. 

My Government welcome the progress which has recently been 
made in the U N. discussions on disarmament, and will zealously 
maintain their efforts to reach agreement on a comprehensive dis- 
armament plan designed to brmg peace and security to all countries. 

My Government have warmly welcomed the signature of the State 
Treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and democratic 
Austria. The text of this treaty will be presented to you before 
ratification 

In consultation with the other Governments concerned, my 
Government wiU continue earnestly to seek a peaceful settlement of 
the situation in the Formosa Straits. 

My Government will continue thoir efforts to uphold the Indo- 
china settlement concluded at Genova, and to promote the peace, 
security and prosperity of South-East Asia through the regional 
organizations set up for that purpose 

My Government will maintain and strengthen consultation within 
the Commonwealth for the fulfilment of our common aims and 
purposes. 

The economic development of the Commonwealth and Empire will 
be steadily encouraged, and my Government will continue to support 

the Colombo Plan. , x 

My Government look forward to further progress in establishing 
the British Caribbean Federation. 

My Forces will continue to play their full part in maintaining 
peace and stability in tho world. 

My Ministers are reviewing the problems of home defence and the 
measures roqtuired to meet new forms of warfare. 

Members of the House of Commons : — 

Estimates for the public services will he laid before you in due 
course. 

Mt Lords and Members of the House of Commons • — 

The full employment of my people will continue to be the first 
care of my Ministers. To this end they will actively seek the oo-opera- 
tlon of employers and workers in ensuring that full employment 
and expanding output shall not be jeopardized. They are oonvlnoed 
that, with a steady expansion of production in industry, oommeroo 
and agriculture, an ever higher standard of living can be secured for 

the whole nation. , x - -i 

My Government will actively promote the development of nuclear 

energy for peaceful purposes. x, ^ x i 

Legislation, consistent with my Government's international 
obligations, will bo introduced to permit the imposition of counter- 
vailing and anti-dumping duties on imported goods. 

My Ministers will take such further action as may bo required 
in the public interest to deal with abuses in tho field of monopolies 
and rostrlotlvo practices 

It will be the aim of my Government to strengthen the balance 
of payments and to extend overseas markets for our goods and 
services. Together with the other Governments of the Commonwealth 
and of Europe, and with the Government of tho United States of 
America, they will work for a further advance towards a free flow 
of international trade and payments. x x 

My Ministers will not relax their efforts to secure the utmost 
economy in public expenditure, and by sound handling of financial 
affairs to check the dangers of inflation. 

My Ministers recognize the need for maximum economic production 
from our land. They will continue, through guaranteed prices md 
assured markets, to ensure a fair return to producers, and wul 
encourage the efficient marketing of food. 

Legislation will be introduced to safeguard the health and provide 
for the safety and welfare of those employed in agriculture and 
forestry. 

Mv Mtolsters will continue to promote the well-being of the flsht^ 
industry, and to support the efforts of the White Fish Authority 
and the Herring Industry Board to Improve the condition of the 
Ashing fleets and enable them to operate on an efficient basis. 

My Ministers will ensure that steady progress is made with the 
modernization and re-equipment of the railways, so that they may 
give better serrioe to the pubHo and provide improved working 
oonditlons lor railway workers. 


My Government wiU press forward their far-reaching progr amm e 
of road construction and improvement, and their plans to ease the 
flow of traffic and reduce danger on the roads. A measure will be 
laid before you to amend the Hoad Traffic Acts. 

In the light of proposals recently agreed among the local authority 
associations, my Government are examining the problems of local 
government in England and Wales with a view to introdncing 
legislation on this subject. 

While mamtaming a high rate of house-buildmg, my Ministers will 
enconrage action to secure the more rapid clearance of slums in 
both town and country and to relieve urban congestion. They will 
introdnee such legislation as may be found necessary to further these 
objects 

In step with the contmued expansion in the building and improve- 
ment of schools, my Government will give close attention to the 
number and needs of the teaching profession. They have very much 
in mind the special requirements of rural areas. Secondary schools 
will be encouraged to provide a choice of courses ; and facilities for 
techmoal education will be extended. 

My Ministers will propose amendments to the scheme of super- 
annuation for teachers, following the discussions now proceeding 
with representatives of teachers and local authorities 

A BiH will be laid before you to extend the period durmg which 
family allowances are payable for children who remam at school. 

Legislation will he mtroduced to amend the law of valuation 
and ratmg in Scotland in the light of the recommendations of a 
departmental committee ; and an mquiry into the working of the 
arrangements for ascertaining equalization grants m Scotland will 
be made m consultation with the associations of local authorities. 

You will also be invited to pass a measure to amend the law 
relating to valuation and rating in England and Wales. 

Legislation will be proposed to reform the law of copyright on the 
basis of recommendations in the report of the Copyright Committee. 

My Government wdl proceed with a Bill to enable them to carry 
out then* obhgations tmder the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, and 
to brmg to an end the present system of State trading in sugar. 

My Ministers will bring forward legislation to reduce the pollution 
of the air by smoke and other causes. 

Steps wiU be taken to extend legal aid to proceedings m county 
courts m England and Wales, and the jurisdiction of these courts 
will he increased. A measure will also be introduced to set up new 
criminal courts at Liverpool and Manchester, and to amend the law 
relating to recorders and stipendiary magistrates. 

An inquiry wiE be held to consider practice and procedure in 
relation to administrative tribunals and quasi-judicial inquires, 
including those concerning land. 

Further consideration wiE be given to the question of the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords. 

Other measures will be laid before you in due course. 

I pray that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon your 
counsels.” 

It was pointed out in the Press that the heavy legislative 
programme envisaged in the Queen’s Speech indicated that the 
first session of the new Parhament would continue for ISmonths 
— i.e., until the autumn of 1956 . The 14 Bills mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech included four which had been mtroduced in 
the former Parhament but were uncompleted at the time of the 
dissolution—the Road Traffic BEl, the Ratmg and Valuation 
(MisceUaneous Provisions) Bill, the BEl to extend the jurisdiction 
of county courts, and the Bill to set up new criminal courts 
in Liverpool and Manchester.— (Tunes - DaEy Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Queen’s Speech, 1954, 13909 A.) 

B, SOUTH-EAST ASIA. — Appointment of British 
and New Zealand Commissioners. 

Sir Robert Scott, British Minister in Washington, was 
appointed on June 16 as U.K. Commissioner-General in 
South-East Asia in succession to Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, 
recently appointed High Commissioner in Delhi. Sir Robert 
wEl be responsible to the Prime Minister, although he wEl 
report through the Foreign Secretary and the Colonial Secretary 
respectively on matters concernmg those Ministers. Mr- 
Malcohn MacDonald, as Commissioner-General, was responsible 
both to the Foreign Secretary and the Colomal Secretary. 

Sir Bobort served for many years m the Consular Service In China, 
and later in Singapore- He was chief representative of the Ministry 
of Information In Singapore at the outbreak of war, and was taken 
prisoner by the Japanese. After the war he returned to Singapore 
as oounseEor on the staff of Lord KiEeam. then Special Commissioner 
for South-East Asia. From 1948 to 1950 Sir Robert was head of the 
S.E. Asia Department of the Foreign Office, and from 1950-53 was 
Under-Secretary in charge of aE Far Eastern departments of the 

^^Th^ Minister of External Affairs, Mr. MacDonald, 
announced on June 3 that New Zealand’s first Commissioner 
in South-East Asia would be Mr. Foss Shanahan, Deputy 
Secretary of External Affairs, who would have the specific 
status of Commissioner for New Zealand in Singapore, the 
Federation of Malaya, and British Territories. In a^Mon, 
Mr. Shanahan would be New Zealand member of the SEATO 
CouncE of Representatives in Bangkok. — (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Directorate of Information Services, WeEington) 

(Prev. rep. 1:4222 A 5 14211 A.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Soviet Denunciation of Middle 
Eastern Facts. - Iraqi Repudiation of Soviet Allegations. 
- Former Britisli Air Bases in Iraq transferred to Iraqi 
Command. - Anglo-Iraqi Debts Settlement. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry issued a lengthy statement on 
April 16 strongly condemning recent “ military groupings ” in 
the Near and Middle East, which, it alleged, had been initiated 
by “ certain Western powers.” It declared that “ if the policy 
of pressure and threats with regard to the countries of the Near 
and Middle East is continued, the question should be examined 
by the U.N. Organization.” 

** The situation in the Near and Middle East has recently become 
considerably more tense/’ the statement declared “ The reason for 
f.THq iB that certain Western Powers hare been making new attempts 
to draw the countries of the Near and Middle East into the mihtary 
groupings which are bemg set up as appendages to the aggressive 
North Atlantic bloc After the collapse in 1951 of the plan for the 
establishment of a so-called ‘ Middle Bast Command ’ — a collapse 
due to the resistance this plan met in the countries of the Near and 
Middle East — ^the TJ.S.A. and Britam took steps to involve the 
countries of the Near and Middle East in a roundabout way, singly 
or in pairs, in certain groupings being set up under their domination. 
In this way a Tnrldsh-Paklstani pact was concluded in 1954, and a 
Turfcish-Iraai military alliance last February. By setting up the 
Turklsh-Iraqi alliance, its organizers have succeeded in detaching 
Iraq from the other Arab countries and increasing tension in tho 
relations between these countries — a situation which smts only the 
a^essive forces which are trying to sow discord among the countries 
of this area in their own military strategic interests. 

Matters have gone so far that peremptory demands have recently 
been made of Syria to join the Turkish-Iraqi alliance Those demands 
are accompanied by threats calculated to intimidate the Govommont 
and people of Syria and to compel Syria to reconsider her refusal to 
take part in aggressive military blocs. Such actions, and the role which 
the Western Powers allocate to Turkey In the osiablishmont of 
military blocs in the Near and Middle East, arouse legitimate fears 
in the Arab countries that Turkey is once again striving to dominate 
them, and that a direct threat to their national indepondonoo is 
being created ” 

The statement went on to allege that pressure was also being 
brought to bear on Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Persia, and declared 
that the policy of setting up military groupings ” in the Near nnd 
Middle East was inspired by the desire of certain Wostom 
Powers for the colonial enslavement of these countries.” It added 
that the mihtary blocs ” In the Near and Middle East wore needed 
not by the countries of that area, hut by those aggroRsivo Amorlcun 
oiroles which are trying to establish domination there,” and by ” those 
British oiroles which, by means of these hlooa, are trying to retain 
and restore their shaken positions.'’ Tho Note asserted In this 
connexion that the new Anglo-Iraqi agroomont ” enslaves Iraq, 
ensures lor Britain the preservation of her military bases in that 
country, and subordinates the Iraqi Army to British ojBdcors.” 

After strongly refuting the suggestion that tho now agreements 
were necessary to meet the “ Soviet menace ” to the Near and Middle 
Bast area, and declaring that the Soviet Government regarded the 
national aspirations of tho peoples of the area with full under- 
standing and sympathy,” the statement continued : ” The Soviet 
Union cannot remain indifferent to the situation arising in the Near 
and Middle East, since the formation of these blocs and the establish- 
ment of foreign military bases on the territory of tho oountrlos of 
the Near and Middle East have a direct bearing on the security of 
the U.S.S.R This attitude is aU the more understandable since the 
U.S.S R. Is situated very close to those countries—- which camot bo 
said of other foreign Powers, for Instance, of the United States, 
which is thousands of kilometres from the area. . . 

In conclusion, the statement referred to the foreign policy declara- 
tion made by tho Supreme Soviet on Feb. 9 (see p, 14060, second 
column), declaring in this connexion : ” The Soviet Union believes 
that good relations among States, and real security, can be ensured 
on the basis of the practical application of the principles onumeratod 
in that declaration — ^namely, equality ; non-interforenoo in domestic 
affairs ; non-aggression and the renunciation of encroachment on 
the territorial integrity of other States ; and respect for sovereignty 
and national independence. The Soviet Govemmont would support 
any steps by the countries of the Near and Middle East towards 
putting these prluolplea Into practice in the relations between them 
and the Soviet Union. . . 

No official comment on the Soviet statement was made in 
any of the Western capitals, but the Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
Musa Shahander, denied the Soviet allegation that the Turkish- 
Iraqi treaty had been concluded under any sort of pressure 
from the Western Powers. He emphasized that the treaty 
had, on the contrary, been concluded “ completely ftee of any 
foreign pressure and according to our free will.” 

The British air base at Hahbaniya (Iraq) was formally 
transferred to Iraqi command on May 2 in accordance with 
the terms of the Anglo-Iraqi agreement. King Feisal II of 
Iraq attended the ceremony, together with members of the 
Iraqi Government and the British Aonbassador in Baghdad, 
Sir Michael Wright. Similar ceremonies were held at Shaiba 
and Basra, the other British bases in Iraq evacuated under the 
agreement. 


On May 1 Britain and Iraq signed an agreement finally 
settlmg outstanding debts between the two countries resulting 
from the use of each other’s services and facilities during the 
war. It provided that Iraq would pay the sum of £150,000 
mto a trust fund (administered by two Iraqi and two British 
representatives) which would be used to promote good relations 
between the two countries through educational, scientific, 
cultural, humanitarian, and other channels. — (Soviet Weekly - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14137 A.) 

B. FRANCE - GERMANY. — Establishment of 
Franco-German Chamber of Commerce. - Plans for 
Economic Co-operation in Europe, French Overseas 
Territories, and Under-developed Countries. 

A Franco-German Chamber of Commeice was inaugurated 
in Pans on June 15 by Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the West German 
Mmister for National Economy, and M. Pierre Abclin, French 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. The creation of this 
body had been decided upon by Dr. Adenauer and M. Mend6s- 
France during their discussions at I.a Celle-Saint-Cloud in 
October, 1954). 

The statutes of tho joint Ohanibor of (Jornmorco wore; drawn up by 
M. Jacques Fougorollo (prosidont of tho Paris riianilx^r of Cloininonjo), 
M Paul Jticquol (prosidont of tho Strasbourg (3hanibor of Goniinorco), 
and M Georges Yilllors (proHidont of the Fronoh National GourKiil of 
Employers, tho Consetl national dii pairomiai franpaif^), on the Fronoh 
side , and Herr ITammorbachor (prosidont of ilio Dmitseher Xndiwitie^* 
und Handelstao), Herr Fritz Borg (prcisldcait of the Oornuin Fodorat/ion 
of Industries, tho Bmidasverhand dor deutmdien Tndnstrio)^ and 11 cut 
Eoorponbach (prosidont of tho Stuttgart (JlianihcT of Comuunv.i)) , on 
tho Gorman aide. Both oountrlos arc equally reproHcmtod in tho Joini. 
Chamber, M. Fougorollo and M. Vllllcrs rcH>r(Wonting Froneh IntcuNwtn 
and Herr Hanunorbachor and Ilorr Bcjrg roprosonting Gcunnnn 
interests 

Tho Franco-Gorman (Jhanibor of floinmcTec^, thci seal of which 
will bo in Paris, will study tnfer alia rnattorH relating to exi'.hangc^ 
liberalization, Gustoms bardora, and cuirroncjy csonvcuM.ibillty. It will 
bo open to momborship by tho following organizatlonH in Franco 
and Wostoni Oorinany : (X) coinpanloH and groups (whatewo* tholr 
juridical form) oonoornod with production, distribution, bnnkfng, 
Insuranoo, and transport , (2) Ohamhors of Oorntu<n*<*.o, or asHCHdaiions 
of Chambers of Ooinniorce , (5) central organlzatiotw in tradc’i and 
industry. 

It was disclosed m Pans early m March that Krendi aud 
German mdustnalists and businessmen had held discussions, 
both m the French capital and in Cologne, on Fram^o-German 
economic co-operation in Europe and the Freiu’h ovcrsc^as 
territories, aiul that a special committee had Iwon set up to 
study such questions as French investment m (Jerrnany, 
German investment in l^’ranee, ami joint. Franeo-fierman 
investment in the French overseuB tcrutories and und(T- 
developed countries. It was stated in Le. Monde that spe<5ial 
consideration had been given to (1) French investment in tlw^ 
German chemical, electrical, and other industries ; (2) (xcrman 
investment in the French synthetic rubber and synUndic 
textile industries ; (3) Franco- (ierman co-operation in the 
exploitation of mineral resources in the territoires tVouire-ntet 
and under-developed countries, and also in the <'.onsiru<'.li<>n 
of hydro-electric and railway projects.- - (Le Monde, Pans - 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev# rep. 13S45 A.) 

C. CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDBRATIOR— Formation 
of Private Development Corporation. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa and of Rhodesian Anglo-American 
Ltd., announced in Salisbury on June 10 tlmt these two 
companies had registered a new company in Rhodesia culled 
the Anglo-American Rhodesian Development Corporation Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of £2,000,000, of which tlie two 
companies would subscribe initially £5(Kb0(K). The objects of 
the new company would include provision for development 
of the natural and other resources of the Fe<leration ; assistance 
where required for private undertakings and iniblle works of 
value to the Federation ; and the raising <if money In other 
parts of the world for these purposes. Sir Iknest said that 
companies in the group which liad hmds for investment w<ndd 
make this money available to the development corporation, 
which in turn would lend it at current mtw of interest for 
carrying out projects of which it approved. (Fii»n<?ial Timci) 

D. so™ AFRICA. Flve-yeaif Exteiiiii0ii of 

Govenior-*G«iieral’i» Twm of OBlc#. 

It was announced tmm Buckingham Palace on June II tlmt, 
at the request of her Majwty’s Ministors in South AfHca, the 
C^een had approved a five-year extension of the term of office 
of pr. Ernest George Jansen as Govemot-Geneml of South 
Africa h?om Jan. 1, 1956.— (Piftw twp* * 997 ^ H) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — General Election Results. 

The complete results of the general election held on May 26 
are given below, the following abbreviations bemg used to 
mdicate the political parties : C. — Conservative ; Lab. — 
Labour ; L. — Liberal ; Nat. L. — ^National Liberal ; U.U. — 
Ulster Unionist; Ind. — Independent; I.L.P. — Independent 
Labour Party; Comm. — Communist; N.I. Lab. — ^Northern 
Ireland Labour Party ; Irish Lab. — Irish Labour Party ; 
Scot. Nat. — Scottish Nationalist ; Welsh Nat. — ^Welsh 
Nationalist. 

In the 410 constituencies left unchanged by the Boundary 
Commissions, comparison is given with the result at the last 
(1951) general election — “ gam ” or “ no change,” as the case 
may be. Constituencies whose boundaries were extensively 
revised are indicated by “ major revision,” whilst those m 
which the boundary changes were small are mdicated by 
“ mmor revision.” The new constituencies are also mdicated. 


Loudon Boroughs. 


Barons Court— WILLIAMS, W. T. (Lab.) 20,748, Joseph, Sir Keith 
(O.) 20,623. Lab ma]ority 125. New oonatitiieiioy 
Battersea (North) — JAY, Douglas (Lab ) 20,980, Percival, W I 
(C ) 8,058, Fenner, E (Ind.) 622. Lab maionty 12,922 No change. 

Battersea (South)— PARTBIDGE, Ernest (O.) 15,044, Hurst, E K 
(Lab.) 14,365, Cooper-Smith, A. A (L ) 2,219. C maaonty 679 
No change. 

Bermondsey — ^MBLLISH, R J. (Lab ) 21,709, Orr-Ewmg, Dr, 
Catherine (0 ) 4,309, Wilson, H B (L ) 1,554, Birkett, H S (I L P.) 
715. Lab . maj ority 17,400 No change. 

Bethnal Green — HOLMAN, Percy (Lab ) 27,205, Millboiime, 
J. W. (0.) 6,504, Douglas, Dr R. I (L ) 5,541. Lab majority 20,701. 
Major revision 

Camberwell (Dulwich)— JENKINS, R C (C ) 25,333, Vernon, 
W- F. (Lab.) 23,482, Phillips, D. (L ) 3,501 O majority 1,851 No 
change. 

Camberwell (Peckham)— CORBET, Mrs. Freda (Lab ) 26,315, 
Smith, D G (0.) 12,547. Lab majority 13,768 No change 
Chelsea— NOBLE, Commander Allan (0 ) 23,598, Fordyce, S. G. 
(Lab.) 8,546 O majority 15,052- No change 

Cities of London and Westminster — WEBBE, Sir Harold, (0 ) 
31,314, Nishet, D. J (Lah.) 13,270. 0. majority 18,044. No change 
Deptford— PLUMMER, Sir Leslie (Lab.) 23,925, Dowling, Miss I. 
(O.) 12,472. Lab. majority 11,453. No change. 

Fulham— STEWART, Michael (Lah ) 23,972, de la Motto, Mrs. 
M. (O.) 19,578. Lab. majority 4,394. New constituency. 

Greenwich— REEVES, Joseph (Lab.) 26,423, Rhodes, Lt -Col. 
W. F. (O ) 18,484 Lab majority 7,939. No change. 

Hackney Central— BUTLER, H. W (Lab ) 27,012, Allason, Lt.-Col 
J. H. (0.) 15,212, Betteridgo, J. (Comm ) 1,530. Lab. majority 
11,800. Now constituency 

Hammersxnith North— TOMNEY, Frank (Lab.) 24,280, Bowden, 
A. (O.) 15,417 Lab. maiority 8,863. Major revision. 

Hampstead— BROOKE, Henry (C.) 28,226, Richardson, A (Lab.) 
16,040, Soigal, H 0 (L.) 6,222. 0. majority 12,186 No change. 

Holborn and St. Pancras South — JEGER, Mrs. Lena (Lab.) 17,126, 
Donovan, W. T. <C.) 16,195, Hyam, I J (L ) 1,193. Lab, majority 931. 


No change _ 

Islington (East)— FLETCHER, Eric (Lab.) 19,612, Finsberg, G. 
(0.) 12,910. I^ab. majority 6,702. No change. 

Islington (North)— FIENBURGH, Wilfred (Lab ) 22,100, Mac- 
klnnon, Lt -Col E. (0.) 14,522. Lab. majority 7,578. No change 
Islington(South- West)— EVANS, Albert (Lab ) 24,935, Hodgkmson, 
0 G. S. (0.) 11,667. Lab. majority 13,268 No change 

Kensington (North) — ROGERS, G H. (Lab.) 20,226, Bulbrook, 

R. W. (0.) 17,283. Lab. majority 2,943. No change 
Kensington (South)~-SPENS, Sir Patrick (0.) 32,051, Crane, Mrs. 

M, M. (Lab.) 6,804. C majority 25,247 No change 

Lambeth (Brixton)— LIPTON, Lt.-Col Marcus (Lab.) 20,594, 
Roots, W L. (0.) 15,559 Lab. majority 5,035. No change. 

Lambeth (Norwood)— SMYTH, Brigadier J. G. (0 ) 24,831, Joyce, 
J. A. (Lab.) 19,799. 0. majority 5,032. No change 
Lambeth (VauxhaH)— STRAUSS, G- RusseU (Lab ) 19,220, Lee, 
E. H. (0.) 10,492. Lab. majority 8,728. No change. 

Lewisham (North)— HUDSON, Sir Austin (0.) 22,070, Williams, 

S. T. (Lab.) 18,834. 0. majority 3,236. No change. 

Lewisham (South)— MORRISON, Herbert (Lab.) 23,821, Arnold, 
J. 0. (0.) 17,478, Loverseed, J. (Ind.) 1,400. Lab. majority 6,343. 
No change. 

(West)— PRIOB, H. A. (O.) 24,066, Sargant, T <Lab.) 
19,741 0. majority 4,326. No ohamge. 

Paddington (North)— PABKIN. B. T. (Lab ) 16,462, Goodhew, 
V. H. (0.) 14,370 Lab. majority 2,092. No change. 

Paddington (South)— ALLAN, B. A. (0 ) 18,479, Wogg-Prosaer, 

0. S'. (Lah.) 11,432. 0 majority 7,047. No change. 

Poplar— KBY, 0. W. (Lab.) 25,642, Vaughan, Dr. Q. S’. (0.) 6,814. 
Lah. majority 19,828. No change. 

St. Ktarylebone— WAKBFIEILD, Sit WaveU (O.) 26,302, Yates, 

1. M. (Lab.) 10,908. 0. majority 18,399. No change. 

St. Poncraa North— BOBINSON, Kenneth (Lah.) 24,670, Boyle, 
A. (0.) 17,688, NIoolson, J. (Oomm.) 1,303. Lab. majority 7,082. 


Shmdlt^ and Finsbury — COLLINS, V. J. (Lab.) 25,500, Agnew, 
M. B. (00 9,216. Lab. majority 16,284. No change. 

Southwark— ISAACS, George (Lah.) 28,174, Greenwood, J, M. 
(0.) 10,944, Bent, J (Oomm.) 959. Lah. majority 17,230. No change. 


Stepney— EDWARDS, W. J. (Lab ) 27,677. Sutton, Mrs. L F. (C.) 
5,733, Kaye, S (Comm.) 2,888, Wmckless, F. (L.) 1,615. Lab. 
majority 21,944- No change. 

Stoke Newington and Hackney North — ^WEITZCVIAN, David (Lab.) 
25,253, Defnes-Porter, L (0.) 15,165, Ashkenazi, B (L.) 2,388, 
Moms, A. (Comm ) 1,525. Lab majority 10,088 Major revision, 
Wandsworth (Central)— HUGHES-YOUNG, M H. (C ) 25,484, 
Davies, Mrs P L (Lab ) 24,391 C. majority 1,093. Conservative 
gam from Labour 

Wandsworth (Clapham) — GIBSON, C. W (Lab.) 22,398, Van 
Straubenzee, W. R (0 ) 22,173 Lab majority 225. No change. 

Wandsworth (Putney)— LINSTE AD, Sir Hugh (0 ) 28 969, Bagnan, 
A. B (Lab.) 21,774. C majority 7,195. No change. 

Wandsworth (Streatham)— SANDYS, Duncan (0 ) 25,862, Prentice. 
R E. (Lah.) 13,594 C majority 12,268. No change 

Woolwich (East)— MAYHEW, C P (Lab.) 23,275, Crawford, H. C. 
(0 ) 12,929 Lab majority 10,346. Mmor revision. 

Woolwich (West)— STEWARD, W. A. (O ) 23,981, Hamling, W 
(Lah.) 22,101. C majority 1,880. Mmor revision. 


Euglish Boroughs. 


Accrington— HYND, Henry (Lab ) 22,502, Walls. D C (O.) 21,157 
Lab. majority 1,345 No change. 

Acton— SPARKS, J A (Lab.) 20,645, Bott, J L. (C ) 20,120 Lab. 
majority 525 No change. 

Altrincham and Sale — ERROLL, F. J. (C ) 30,586, Park, T. (Lab ) 
12,174, Burden, D F (L ) 6,436. C majority 18,412 No change 
Ashton-under-Lyne— RHODES, Hervey (Lab ) 26,216, Hodson, 
E (0 ) 24,251. Lab majority 1,965 Major revision 

Barking— HASTINGS, Dr. SomerviUe (Lab ) 27,129, Massey, B. 
(C ) 12,082 Lab majority 15,047 No change. 

Barnsley — MASON, Roy (Lab ) 39,485, Wilson, R A (C. and 
Nat L ) 14,776 Lab majority 24,709 No change 

Barrow-in-Fumess — ^MONSLOW, Walter (Lab ) 22,792, Du Cann, 
E (O ) 20,033 Lab majority 2,759 No change 

Bath— PITMAN, I J. (C ) 24,489, Richardson, T W (Lab ) 17,646, 
BurweU, Miss B (L ) 5,011. C majority 6,843 No change. 

Batley and Morley— BROUGHTON, Dr A. D (Lab ) 27,178, 
Watson, H (C ) 17,970. Lab. majority 9,208. No change. 

Bebington— OAKSHOTT, H. D (C.) 31,700, Hockton, T. H 
(Lab ) 22,277. C majority 9,423. No change. 

Beckenham— BUCIIAN-HEPBURN, P G T. (0 ) 38,614, Culhng, 
C F. A (Lab.) 17,377 C. majority 21,237 No change 

Bexley— HEATH, E. R G. (0 ) 28,610, Minney, R J (Lab ) 
24,111. C. majority 4,499 No change 
Bilston— EDWARDS, R. J (Lab ) 26,490, Marsb, Miss E A (O ) 
19,482. Lab. majority 7,008 Minor revision. 

Birkenhead— COLLICK, P. H. (Lab.) 24,526, Oddie, H. S (0.) 
21,345 Lab majority 3,181. No change. 

Birmingham (All Saints) — HOWELL, D. H (Lab.) 18,867, 
Williams, F J (0 ) 17,560 Lab majority 1,307. New constituency 
Birmingham (Aston)— SILVERMAN, Julius (Lab.) 25,546, Vale, 
Miss F (0.) 17,284 Lab. majority 8,262. Major revision 

Birmingham (Edgbaston) — ^PITT, Miss Edith (0.) 26,991, Russell, 
K. V. (Lab.) 12,897. 0. majority 14,094 No change. 

Birmingham (Hall Green)— JONES, Aubrey (C.) 28,543, Pringle, 
W. J. (Lab ) 17,846 0. majority 10,697. Major revision 

Birmingham (Handsworth) — BOYLE, Sir Edward (C.) 24,349, 
Murie, A (Lah ) 14,064, Kcatley, S W (Ind Peaco) 2,148 C, 
majority 10,285. Major revision. 

Birmingham (Ladywood) — YATES, V F. (Lab.) 18,476, Hodgens, 
P. W. (C.) 9,665 Lab. majority 8,811. Major revision 

Birmingham (Northficld) — CHAPMAN, W. D (Lab.) 27,072, 
Sweet, 0. (0.) 24,188. Lab. majority 2,884. Major revision 

Birmingham (Perry Barr) — HOWELL, C A (Lab ) 18,732, 
Hingston, Major F B. (C.) 17,052, Pearce, H (Comm ) 928. Lab 


majority 1,680. No change. 

Birmingham (Selly Oak)— GURDBN, H E. (0 ) 25,774, Watton, 
H (Lab.) 19,054. C majority 6,720 New constituency. 

Birmingham (Small Heath) — WHBBLDON, W E (Lab.) 22,444, 
BisseU, J W. (0.) 14,484. Lab majority 7,960 Major revision. 

Birmingham (Sparkbrook)— SHURMER, Percy (Lab) 20,032, 
Hartley, P. G. (0.) 16,821. Lab. majority 3,211. Major revision. 

Birmingham (Stechford)— JENKINS, R. H. (Lab.) 23,358, Bailey, 
J. M. (C.) 16,618 Lab majority 6,740. Major revision 

Birmingham (Yardley)— USBORNE, H C. (Lab ) 23,722, Holland, 
P. W (0.) 20,598 Lab. majority 3,124. Major revision. 

Blackburn— OASTLE, Mrs. Barbara (Lab.) 26,241, Marsden, T. 
(0 ) 25,752. Lab. majority 489 Now constituency. 

Blackpool (North)— LOW, Austin (0 ) 26,899, Bushby, R. (Lab ) 
10,869. 0. majority 16,030. No change 
Blackpool (South)— ROBINSON, Sir Roland (0.) 24,773, Davidson, 
A. (Lab.) 12,548. 0. majority 12,225. No change 
Blyth— ROBENS, Alfred (Lab.) 36,522, Ridley, N. (C.) 13,429. 
Lab. majority 23,093. No change. 

Bolton (East)— BELL, P. I (0.) 26,145, Booth, A. (Lab.) 22,634. 
O. majority 3,511 No change. 

Bolton (West)— HOLT, A. F. (L.) 24,827, Haworth, J. (Lab.) 
20,014. L. majority 4,813. No change. 

Bootle— MAHON, S (Lah.) 19,020, Jones, H. W. (0.) 17,582. 
Lab. majority 1,438. Major revision. v 

Bournemouth (East and Christchurch) — ^NIOOLSON, Nigel (O.) 
28,757, Buckle, D. J. (Lab.) 10,259, Molony, B. P. (L.) 4,851. O. 
majority 18,498. No change. ^ ^ . 

Bournemouth (West)— EDEN, J. B. (0.) 31,931, Ford, 0. (Lab ) 


15,147. 0. majority 16,784. No change. 

Bradford (East)— MoLEAVY, Frank (Lab.) 23,588, Barber, G. C. 
(0. and Nat. L.) 14,713. Lab. majority 8,875. Major revision. 
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Bradford (North)— TAYLOR, W. J. (C. and Nat L.) 21,084, Webb, 
Manno© (Lab.) 21,015 C and Nat. L majority 69 Major revision 
Bradford (South)— CRADDOCK, G (Lab ) 20,478, Wmston-Jones, 
R. (0. and Nat L.) 16,768, Elbs, A. T (L ) 6,029 Lab majority 3,710. 
Major revision. 

Bradford (West)— TILEY, A (C. and Nat L.) 22,306, Ferguson, 
Mrs. M (Lab ) 19,147. C. and Nat. L majority 3,159. New con- 
stituency. 

Brentford and Chiswick— LUCAS, P. B (C.) 18,489, Filson, A. W. 
(Lab.) 16,384. C. majority 2,105. No change, 

Brighouse and Spenborough — ^EDWARDS, L. J (Lab ) 23,674, 
Cook, F. W. (C. and Nat L.) 22,048 Lab. majority 1,626. Major 
revision. 

Brighton (Kemptown)— JOHNSON, H S (0 ) 23,142, Cohen, L. 0. 
(Lab.) 17,885 C. majority 5,257. Minor revision. 

Brighton (Pavdion)— TEBLING, L W (C ) 27,128, Knowles, L. 
(Lab ) 12,742, C. majority 14,386 Minor revision 
Bristol (Central)— AWBERY, S B (Lab ) 25,158, Dalby, K A. P. 
(C.) 16,406. Lab. majority 8,752. Major revision. 

Bristol (North-East)— COLDRICK, W (Lab ) 22,740, Webster, 

D. W. (0 and Nat. L ) 21,864, Stevenson, G. W (L.) 4,236. Lab. 
majority 876 Major revision. 

Bristol (North-West)— BOYD, T. C. (Lab ) 22,950, Braithwaito, 
Sir J Gurney (C.) 21,295. Lab majority 1,655 Major revision. 
Bristol (South)— WILKINS, W A. (Lab ) 24,954, MoWatters, 

G. E. (0.) 13,978. Lab majority 10,976 Major revision 

Bristol (South-East) — BENN, Anthony Wedgwood (Lab ) 25,257, 
Cooke, R G. (C ) 17,210. Lab. majority 8,047. Major revision. 

Bristol (West)— MONCKTON, Sir Walter (C ) 32,767, Johnson, 
W. H. (Lab.) 10,766. C. majority 22,001 Major revision 

Bromley— MACMILLAN, Harold (O ) 24,612, Kaufman, G. B 
(Lab ) 11,473. O. majority 13,139 No change. 

Burnley— BURKE, W. A. (Lab ) 27,865, Brooks, E. (C ) 22,229 
Lab. majority 5,636. No change. 

Bury and RadcUffe — BIDGOOD, J- 0 (C ) 28,080, Brennan, T 
(Lab.) 24,331. C. majority 3,749 No change 
Cambridge— KERR, H W (C.) 27,059, Symonds, A L (Lab ) 
19,953. C majority 7,106. No change. 

Carlisle— JOHNSON, Dr Donald (C ) 20,071, Hargreaves, A (Lab.) 
19,701 0. majority 370. Conservative gam from Labour 
Cheltenham— BEACH, Major W Hicks (0 ) 24,259, Pitmigan, J 
(Lab ) 16,638. 0. majority 7,621. No change. 

Chesterfield— BENSON, George (Lab.) 29,602, Hadflold, F. (C and 
Nat L.) 21,748 Lab majority 7,854 No ohango. 

Coventry (East) — GROSSMAN, Riobard (Lab.) 27,712, Hooker, 
Dr M. A. (0.) 21,608. Lab majority 6,104. No ohango. 

Coventry (North) — EDELMAN, Maurice (Lab.) 24,565, Poolo, J. 
(O.) 21,392, Lab. majority 3,173. No ohango. 

Coventry (South)— BURTON, Miss Elaine (Lab.) 27,449, WiUiam- 
son, Mrs M. B (0.) 25,761 Lab majority 1,688. No change. 

Crosby— PAGE, R. G (0.) 29,161, Adams, E. J. (Lab.) 13,725 
0. majority 15,436. Major revision 
Croydon (North-East)— HUGHES-HALLETT, Vice-Admiral J 
(C.) 25,097, Borrie, D. J (Lab.) 16,616, Walters, J. <L.) 3,892 0 

majority 8,481. New constituency. 

Croydon (North-West)— HARRIS, F. W. (C.) 26,297, Hujszard, 

H. W. (Lab.) 15,760, Thurston, Mias I. E. (L ) 4,139. C majority 
10,537* New constituency. 

Croydon (South)— THOMPSON, B. H M (0.) 27,359, Carr, A. 
(Lab.) 20,659. 0. majority 6,700. Now constituency. 

Dagenham— PARKER, John (Lab.) 38,811, Gray, R I. (C.) 
13,718. Lab. majority 25,093, No change. 

Darlington— GRAHAM, Sir Fergus (C.) 25,766, Parkinson, A. J. 
(Lab.) 23,184. 0. majority 2,581. No change. 

Derby (North)— WILCOCK, Group-Capt. Clifford (Lab.) 24,162, 
Rouse, R. 0. F, (C.) 19,156 Lab. majority 5,000. Major revision. 

Derby (South)— NOBL-BAKER, Philip J. (Lab.) 23,081, Kimball, 
M. R. (0.) 16,572, Smart, A. L. (L.) 3,408, Lab. majority 6,609. 
Major revision. 

Dewsbury— PALING, W. T. (Lab ) 23,286, Shaw, M. N (0.) 15,869, 
Snowden, J. S. (L ) 5,516. Lab, majority 7,417. Major revision. 

Doncaster — BARBI3R, A. P. L. (C.) 24,598, Gtmter, R. J. (Lab.) 
22,938. O. majority 1,660. No change. 

Dudley— WIGG, Georg© (Lab.) 31,384, Wilson, T. D. (0.) 20,333, 
Lawler, W. L. (L.) 5,479. Lab. majority 11,051. Minor revision. 

Ealing (North)— BARTER, J. W. (0.) 23,040, Hudson, J. H. (Lab ) 
22,794, Bender, Dr. A. E, (L.) 3,770. 0. majority 246, Conservative 
gain from Labour. 

EaUng (South)— MAUDE, Angus (0.) 25,902, Allen, D. G. (Lab.) 
13,462. Evans, D. (L.) 4,182. 0. majority 12,530. No change. 

East Ham (North) — DAINBS, Percy (Lab.) 17,901, Silverstone, A. 
(0.) 12,416. Lab. majority 5,546. No change. 

East Ham (South)— ORAM, A. E (Lab.) 19,808, Piokford, A.J. 
(0.) 11,109. Lab, majority 8,699. No change. 

Eccles— PROCTOR. W. T, (Lab.) 25,351, Lawson, 0 P. (C.) 23,025. 
Lab. majority 2,326. No change. 

Edmonton— ALBU, A. H. (Lab.) 30,232, Olson, Mrs. E. 8. (0.) 
23,194. Lab. majority 7,038. No ohango. 

Enfldld (East)— DAVIES, Ernest (Lab.) 21,658, Manning, J. L. 
(0.) 13,957. Lab. majority 7,701. No change. 

Enfield (West)— 3VCAOLEOD, Iain (0.) 22,021, Court, W. A. (Lab.) 
10,603. 0. majority 11,518. No change. 

Erith and Crayford — DODDS, Norman (Lab.) 24,957, Gardner, 

E. It, (O.) 16,339. Lab. majority 8,618, New constituency. 

Eton and Slough — ^BROOKWAY, A. Fenner (Lab.) 20,567, Grant, 
J, (Q.) 18,124. Lab. majority 2,443. No change. 

Exeter— WILLIAMS, R. D. (0.) 24,147, Morrlon, L. 0. (Lab.) 
18,759. 0. majority 5,388. No change. 


R. 

No 

(O.) 

(0) 


Feltham— HUNTER, A. B. (Lab.) 21,521, Erskine-Shaw, J (C.) 
18,171. Lab. majority 3,350 New constituency. 

Fmchley — CROWDER, Sir John (0.) 30,233, Lancaster, T 
(Lah.) 17,408, Sykes, Miss M. (L ) 7,775. C. majority 12,825. 
change 

Gateshead (East)— MOODY, A. S. (Lab.) 21,653, Glover, G 
16,706. Lab majority 4,947 Major revision. 

Gateshead (West)— HALL, J. T. (Lab ) 22,040, Quigley, J. 
11,701 Lab. majority 10,339 Major revision. 

GiUlngham— BURDEN, F. A. (O.) 20,984, Huddart, Lt -Cmdr. 
J J. (Lab ) 16,839 C majority 4,145. No change. 

Gloucestei^TURNER-SAMUELS, M (Lab.) 21,354, Napley, 
D C. (C ) 20,606 Lab. majority 748 Major revision. 

Gosport and Fareham — BENNETT, Dr R. F. (C.) 30,918, Surrey, 
S. J (Lab ) 18,432 0 majority 12,486. No change. 

Grimsby— YOUNGER, K. G. (Lab.) 24,926, Worsloy, Lord (C.) 
21,404 Lab majority 3,522 No change. 

Halifax — ^MACMILLAN, Maurice (C ) 28,306, Brook, Dryden 
(Lab ) 26,771. C. majority 1,535. Conservative gam from Labour 
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15,955 C majority 8,041. Major revision. 

Harrow (East)— HARVEY, I. D. (C.) 22,243, Reos, M. (Lab.) 
18,621. C. majority 3,622 Major revision. 

Harrow ( West)— BRAITHWAITE, Sir Albert (0.) 31,321, Leonard, 
R L (Lab.) 13,024. C. majority 18,297. Major revision. 

Hartlepools — JONES, D. T (Lab.) 26,145, Goodhart, G. (0.) 23,560. 


Lab. majority 1,585. No ohango, 

Hastings— CO OPE R-ICEY, E. MoN (C.) 20,469, White, R. G. 
(Lab ) 11,933, Montgomerie, J. (L ) 4,303. C. majority 8,636. Major 


revision. 

Hayes and Harllngton— SKEFPINGTON, A M (Lab ) 19,558, 
Couitnoy, Cmdr A T. (C ) 13,440, Foster, F. (Comm.) 886 Ijab 
majority 6,118. No change 

Hendon (North)— ORR-E WING, 0 I. (C.) 21,934, Monkhouse, 
Miss E. M. (Lab ) 17,874, BaiTington-Hudson, D. (L.) 3,467. 0. 
majority 4,060 No change 

Hendon (South)— LUCA S-T DOTH, Sir Hugh (0 ) 25,854, IToma, 
Dr. B (Lab) 14,918. C. majority 10,430. No change. 

Heston and Isleworth— HARRIS, R. R. (<h) 26,705, Renior, Mrs, 
0. M. (Lah.) 19,193. 0. majority 6,512. Major revision. 

Hornchurch— LAGDEN, G. W (O.) 29,205, Bing, GoofTrey (Lab.) 
27,833, Paterson, D. S. (L.) 6,117 O. majority 1,372. Conservative 
gain from Labour 

Hornsey— GAMMANS, L. D. (C.) 33,294, Mostyn, F. E. (Lab.) 
20,568, Jones, G. J. (Comm ) 1,442 0. majority 12,726. No change 
Hove— MARLOWE, A A. H. (0.) 34,314, Parker, H. F. (Lab.) 
11,961. O. majority 22,353. No obango 
Huddersfield (East)- MALL ALT3W, J. X>. W. (Lab.) 22,836, Clift, 
D. (C.) 18,611. Lab. majority 4,224. Major revision. 

Huddersfield (West)— WADE, D. W. (L.) 24,345, Drabble, J. F. 
(Lab.) 16,418. L. majority 7,927. Major revision. 

HuU (East)— PURSEY, Commander H. (Lab.) 28,990, Richman, 
Oapt. H. (O ) 16,284, MaoCallum, J. (L ) 7,242. Lab. majority 12,706. 
Major revision. 

Hull (North)— HUDSON. W R A. (C.) 25,780, Foord, J. (Lab.) 
25,190. 0. majority 690. Major revision. 

Hull (West)— HEWITSON, Mark (Lab.) 25,786, Northam, H. (C.) 
20,262. Lab. majority 6,623. Now constituency. 

Bford (North)— IREMONGER, T. L. (C.) 28,749, Groves, R. (Lab.) 
18,248, Rose, P. (L.) 4,702. C. majority 10,501. No ohango, 

Ilford (South)— COOPER, A. E. (C.) 27.292. Ranger, J. (Lab.) 
20,814. C. majority 6,478. No change. 

Ipswich— STOKES, R. R. (Lab.) 32,306, Oobbold, J. 0. (C.) 28,724. 
Lab. majority 3,682. No change 

Jarrow— FERNTHOUOn, E. (Lab.) 24,700, Dickinson, Miss M. 
(C.) 14,304 Lab. majority 10,402. Major revision. 

Keighley— HOBSON, C. R. (Lab.) 19,414, Worsloy, W. M. (d) 
16,011, MitehoH, A. (L.) 6,310. Lab. majority 3,403. No change. 

Kingston-on-Thames— BOYD-OARPENTBR, J. A. (0.) 31,069, 
Loman, G. H. (Lab.) 16,104. 0. majority 14,965. Major revision. 

Leeds (East)— HEALEY, Denis (Lab.) 26,083, Chapman, 0. D. 
(O.) 21,144. Lab. majority 4,039. Now constituency, 

Leeds (North-East)— PEAKE, Oabert (C.) 24,902, Waterman, 
H. M. (Lab.) 15,623. C. majority 0,279. Mwjor revWon. 

Leeds (North-West)— KABERRY, Donald (0.) 31,923, Matthews, 
D. B. (Lab.) 16,594. C. majority 15,329. Major revision. 

Leeds (South)— GAITSKELL, IDigh (Lab.) 26,833, Brown, Miss 
W. D. (0.) 13,817. Lab. majority 12,016. Major revision. 

Leeds (South-East)— BACON, Mlfls Alice (Lab.) 26,714, Dunn, 
W, W. (0.) 13,142. Lab. majority 12,572. Major revision. 

Leeds (West)— PANNEXHi, T. C. (Lab.) 24,576, Hllcy, J. (C.) 
18,312, Hudson, H, (L.) 3,699. Lab. majority 6,264. Major rovlsion. 

Leicester (North-East)— UNO OEB-TIIOMAB, BIr Lynn (Lab.) 
22.264, Street, Mrs. T. (0.) 17,094, Lab, majority 5,170, No change. 

Leicester (North-West)— 3 ANNE R, Barnett (Lab,) 22,807, 
Tomlinson, F. A. (0,) 19,297, Ijab. majority 3,510* No change, 
Leicester (South-East)— WATERHOUSE, Oapt. Oharldi (0.) 26,070, 
Masters* E, J, (Lab.) 14,529. C. majority 11,641. Major revision, 
Leicester (South-West)— BOWDEN, H, W. (Lab.) 21,487, ButtiaU, 
Mrs. D. (0.) 16,998. Lab, majority 4,489, No change, 

Leigh— BOARDMAN, Hwold (Lab.) 30,098, Leek, J. B* (0,) 
18,142. Lab* majority 11,956. No change, 

Leyton— BORENBEN, Rev. R. W. (Lab.) 29,747, Buxton, B. C, 
(O.) 21.643, Richards, E. L, (L.) 4,421* Lab* majority 8,204* No 
Change. 

Lbttcoln— de FREITAS, GeolBeey (Lab,) 23,778, Emery, P. F, 
(0*) 18,651. Lab. majority 5,222. No change* 
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Liverpool (Edge Hill) — IRVINE, A J. (Lab ) 20,060, Rigg, H S, 
(C.) 18,940. Lab. majority 1,120. Major revision 
Liverpool (Exchange) — BRAJDDOCE:, Mrs. E M (Lab ) 19,457, 
Papworth, Mrs. A E. (O ) 12,271, Murphy, L (Ind. Lab.) 2,928. 
Lab majority 7,186 Major revision. 

Liverpool (Garston) — RAIKES, Sir Victor (C.) 28,130, Nixon, 
T. E. (Lab ) 16,161. C. majority 11,969 Major revision 

Liverpool (Kirkdale) — PANNELL, N. A (C.) 22,356, Keenan, W. 
(Lab.) 20,542. 0. majority 1,814. Major revision 
Liverpool (Scotland) — LOGAN, D G. (Lab ) 21,928, Allanson, G- F 
(C ) 11,821. Lab majority 10,107 Mmor revision 
Liverpool (Toxteth) — BEVINS, J R. (C.) 20,576, Lawn, W E 
(Lab ) 16,037 C. majority 4,539. Minor revision, 

Liverpool (Walton)-— THOMPSON, K P (C ) 23,851, Cleary, J J 
(Lab.) 20,989. C, majority 2,862. Major revision. 

Liverpool (Wavertree)^ — TILNEY, J D (0 ) 28, 172, Aspm, Mrs 
M. (Lab ) 12,552. C. majority 15,620 Major revision 

Liverpool (West Derby)— WO OLL AM, J V. (C.) 21,124, Fenton, 
O R. (Lab ) 18,540. C. majority 2,584. Major revision 

Luton — HILL, Dr. Charles (L and C ) 24,722, Janls, M (Lab ) 
20,304, Henderson, Miss J. (L ) 3,140 L. and C, majority 4,418 
No change. 

Manchester (Ardwick) — LEVER, L. M. (Lah.) 22,822, Hampson, 
G (0 ) 20,740. Lab. majority 2,082. Major revision 
Manchester (Blackley)— JOHNSON, E S. T (C ) 25,395, Diamond, 

J. (Lab.) 19,969. 0 majority 5,436 No change. 

Manchester (Chectham) — LEVER, N H (Lab ) 21,721, Eayrs, 

J. M. (C ) 13,190 Lab. majority 8,531 Major revision 
Manchester (Exchange)— GRIFFITHS, WiUiam (Lab.) 20,203, 

de Ferranti, B. Z (C ) 12,922. Lab majority 7,281 Major revision. 
Manchester (Gorton) — ZILLIAOUS, K (Lab ) 21,102, Campbell, 

K. B. (C ) 20,833. Lab majority 269. Major revision 
Manchester (Moss Side)— HORSBRUGH, Dame Florence (C ) 

23,631, Marks, K. (Lab.) 13,103 C majority 10,528 No change 
Manchester (Openshaw) — ^WILLIAMS, W R (Lab.) 24,638, Day, 

H. (C.) 16,596. Lab. majority 8,042. New constituency 
Manchester (Withington) — CARY, Sir Robert (C ) 25,707, Hayes, 

J. B (Lab.) 13,054. Davies, G. V. (L ) 5,077 O majority 12,663 
Major revision. 

Manchester (Wythenshawe) — HILL, Mrs Eveline (0 ) 26,200, 
Atkinson, N. (Lab.) 23,378 0. majority 2,822 Major revision 
Merton and Morden— ATKINS, H E. (C ) 25,373, Edwards, R J 
(Lab.) 18,983 0. majority 6,390 No change. 

Middlesbrough (East)— MARQUAND, H A. (Lab.) 27,036, 
Connelly, B. A (0 ) 16,278 Lab majority 10,758. No change 
Middlesbrough (West)— SIMON, J. E. (C.) 25,495, Smytho, Mrs 
R. A. (Lab.) 18,134. 0. majority 7,361. No change. 

Mitcham— CARR, L. R. (O ) 32,798, Jenkins, H G. (Lab.) 25,208 
0 majority 7,690. No change. 

Nelson and Colne— SIIWERM AN, Sidney (Lab.) 22,135, Kellett, 
Mrs. M. E. (0 ) 19,844. Lab. majority 2,291. No change 
Newcastle-under-Lyme— SWINGLER, S. T (Lab ) 28,314, Taylor, 
F. H. (0.) 21,569. Lab. majority 6,745 No change. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Central) — SHORT, E. W. (Lab.) 26,102, 
Peters, G. (0.) 13,099. Lab. majority 13,003. Major revision 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (East) — BLENKINSOP, Arthur (Lab.) 
22,816,Walkor,G.F. 11.(0 )20,994. Lab majority 1,822. No change. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne (North)— LLOYD- GEO RGB, Major Gwilym 
(L. and 0 ) 2,5,236, Chisholm, B (Lab ) 14,303. L. and C majority 
10,933 No change. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne (West) — 3'^OPPIjEWELL, Ernost (Lab ) 
25,401, Grey, A. (0 ) 20,217. Lab majority 5,184 Major revision 
Northampton— PAGET, B T. (Lab.) 32,119, Clark, Major W G. 
(0.) 28,771* Lab majority 3,348 No change 
Norwich (North)— BATON, John (Lab.) 18,682, Baton, T. C. (C ) 
12,087 Lab. majority 6,595 No change. 

Norwich (South)— RIPPON, A. G. F (C ) 18,659, Tylcoote, Mrs. 
Mabel (Lab ) 16,901. 0 majority 1,758. No change. 

Nottingham (Central)— CORDBAUX, Lt.-Ool. J K. (0 ) 20,903, 
Wlnterbottom, I. (Lab ) 20,145. C. majority 758. Major revision. 
Nottingham (North)— HARRISON, James (Lab ) 26,552, Colvin, 

I, G. <0.) 20,462, Peck, J. (Comm.) 916. Lab majority 6,090 New 
constituency. 

Nottingham (South)— KEEGAN, Denis (C.) 29,145, Smith, H. N. 
(Lab.) 22,092. 0. majority 7,053. Major revision. 

Nottingham (West) — O'BRIEN, Tom (Lab.) 25,639, Richardson, 
P M (0 ) 21,631 Ijab, majority 3,908. New constituency. 

Oldbury and Halesowen — ^MOYLE, Arthur (Lab.) 24,123, Bridger, 
P. A (0.) 19,068, Mlrfln, D. (L.) 9,171. Lab. majority 5,055. No 
change. 

Oldham (East)— HOBOBIN, Sir Ian (0.) 19,185, Mapp, O. (Lab.) 
18,805, Leslie, R. (L.) 6,606. 0. majority 380. Minor revision. 

Oldham (West)— HALE, C. L. (Lab.) 23,164, Grlgg, J. E. P. (0.) 
19,265. Lab. majority 3,899. Minor revision. 

Oxford— TURNER, H. E. L. (0 ) 27,708, Elvln, G. H. (Lab.) 19,930, 
Davies, I. R. M, (L.) 5,336 0. majority 7,778. No change. 

Plymouth (Devonport) — ^VICKERS, Miss Joan (0. and Nat. L.) 
24,821, Foot, Michael (Lab.) 24,721, Mayne, A. B. (L.) 3,100. 0. and 
Nat L. majority 100. Major revision. 

Plymouth (Sutton)— A8TOR, J. J. (0.) 30,061, Middleton, Mrs 
Lucy (Lab.) 20,241. 0. majority 3,810. Major revision. 

Pontefipact— SYLVESTER, G. 0. (Lab.) 32,646, Blake, A. G. 
(0. and Nat. L.) 10,188. Lab. majority 22,463. No change. 

Poole— PILKINGTON, Oapt. R A. (0.) 26,694, Reeves, F. 0. (Lab.) 
17,032, HoUand, J. 0. (L.) 6,750. 0. majority 9,662. No change. 

Portemouth (Langitone)— STEVENS, G. P. (O.) 32,014, Davies, 
8. 0. (Lah.) 17,859. O. majority 14,165. Minor revision. 


Portsmouth (South) — ^LUCAS, Sir Jocelyn (C.) 27,887, Carroll, 
L W. (Lab.) 13,600 C majority 14,287. Minor revision 
Portsmouth (West)— CLARKE, Brigadier, T. H. (C ) 23,729, 
Birk, Mrs. A. L (Lab.) 20,060 C. majority 3,669. jVImor revision. 

Preston (North)— AMERY, Julian (C ) 22,310, Hewitt, E (Lab ) 
19,407 C. majority 2,903. No change 
Preston (South)— GREEN, Alan (C.) 21,497, Shackleton, Wmg-Cdr. 
Edward (Lab.) 21,023. C majority 474. Conservative gam from 
Labour. 

Pudsey — FRANKS, Colonel Cynl (C ) 20,445, Payton, B. A (Lab > 
15,881, Walnwnght, R S (L.) 6,526 C majority 4,564 No change. 

Reading— MIKARDO, Ian (Lab ) 25,228, Bennett, F M (C ) 
24,990. Lab. majority 238 New constituency 
Richmond— HARVIE-WATT, Sir George (C.) 27,628, Barr, J. S. 
(Lab ) 14,673, Hajmes, Miss E (L ) 5,266 C majority 12,955, No 
change. 

Rochdale— SCHOFIELD, Lt -Col. Wentworth (C ) 26,518, McCann, 
J (Lab ) 24,928. C majority 1,590 No change. 

Rochester and Chatham — BOTTOMLEY, A. G (Lab.) 26,645, 
Campbell, J. D (C.) 24,198. Lab. majority 2,447 Minor revision 
Romford— LEDGER, R J (Lab ) 27,326, Harvey, R. J. (C.) 
24,701 Lab. majority 2,625 Major revision. 

Rossendale — GREENWOOD, Anthony (Lab ) 23,472, Parkinson, 
J E, (C ) 20,561 Lab. majority 2,911. No change. 

Rotherham— JONES, J H (Lab ) 27,423, Blake, W G (0 ) 15,882. 
Lab majority 11,541. No change 

Rowley Regis and Tipton — HENDERSON, Arthur (Lah.) 28,166, 
Hill, A. A (C ) 14,998 Lab. majority 13,168 Mmor revision. 

RuisHp-Northwood— CROWDER, F P (C ) 24,806, Burden, G. S. 
(Lab ) 13,251 C majority 11,555 No change. 

St. Helens— SHAWOROSS, Sir Hartley (Lab ) 35,737, Caphn, 
J M. (C ) 19,854. Lab. majority 15,883 Mmor revision. 

Salford (East)— ALLAUN, Prank (Lab.) 20,351, Whiteley, J (0.) 
18,623 Lab majority 1,728 No change 
Salford (West)— ROYLE, Charles (Lab ) 22,413, Moore, H D. (C ) 
21,554. Lab majority 859. No change 
Sheffield (Attercliffe)—HYND,J B (Lab.) 33,071, Lambert, H. L 
(C and L ) 13,503. Lab. majority 19,568 Major revision 
Sheffield (Brightside)— WINTERBOTTOM, R. E. (Lab ) 27,643, 
Flynn, E. W (C and L.) 12,239, Hill, H (Comm ) 1,461. Lab 
majority 15,404 Major revision 

Sheffield (Hallam)— JENNINGS, Sir Roland (C and L.) 30,069, 
Marsden, J. (Lab ) 15,330 C. and L majority 14,739. Major revision 
Sheffield (Heeley)— ROBERTS, P. G (0 and L ) 30,798, Sewell, J 
(Lab ) 19,747 C. and L. majority 11,051. Major revision 
Sheffield (HiUsborough)— DARLING, George (Lab ) 23,438, 

Arnold, S. K. (0. and L.) 16,428. Lab. majority 7,010. Major revision 
Sheffield (Park)— MULLEY, F W (Lab.) 28,904, Rippon, S- B 
(0. and L ) 10,565 Lab majority 18,339 Major revision 
Smethwick— WALKER, P. C G. (Lab.) 23,151, Wells, J. J (C.) 
16,656. Lab. majority 6,495 No change 
Southall— PARGITER, G. A (Lab.) 25,207, Tickler, A. (C ) 18,872 
Lab. majority 6,335. No change. 

Southampton (Itchen) — ^KING, Dr. H. M (Lah.) 29,149, Loader, 

L. T. (C.) 23,378. Lab. majority 5,771. Major revision. 

Southampton (Test)— HOWARD, J M. (C ) 26,707, Crosland, 
Anthony (Lah.) 22,865, Little S (L.) 2,683. 0. majority 3,842. Major 
revision. 

Southend (East)— McADDEN, S. J. (C ) 23,958, Clough, W. H 
(Lab.) 17,200 C. majority 6,758 Major revision. 

Southend (West)— OHANNON, Henry (0.) 27,326, Marohesi, V. G. 
(Lab.) 8,866, Harvey, Miss H. J. (L.) 6,375. O majority 18,460. Major 
revision. 

Southgate— BAXTER, Sir Beverley (C.) 26,794, Caunt, G L (Lab.) 
8,584, Bridge, G. J. (L.) 7,614. 0. majority 18,210 No change 
Southport— FLBETWOOD-HESKETH, R (C ) 30,268, Cameron, 
P. (Lab.) 12,827. C. majority 17,441. No change. 

South Shields— EDE, J Chuter (Lab.) 31,734, Chalmers, J. (C ) 
21,482. Lab. majority 10,252. No change. 

Stockport(North)—HULBERT, Wing-Commander N J. (C.) 23,547, 
Niohol, Mrs M E. (Lab.) 18,980. C majority 4,567. No change. 

Stockport (South)— STEWARD, H. M. (O.) 20,698, Roberts, E. A. 
(Lab.) 16,612. 0 majority 4,086 No change 
Stockton-on-Tees— CHET WYND, G. R. (Lab ) 23,422, Long- 
bottom, 0. B. (O.) 19,607. Lab majority 3,815 No change. 

Stoke-on-Trent (Central)— STROSS, Dr. B. (Lab.) 28,452, Price, 
G. B. (O.) 16,097. Lab. majority 12,355 Minor revision 
Stoke-on-Trent (North) — SLATER. Mrs Harriet (Lab.) 29,473, 
Middup, S. F. (0 ) 14,599. Lab. majority 14,874. Minor revision 
Stoke-on-Trent (South)— SMITH, EUis (Lab.) 31,003, Webb, B. G 
(0.) 17,739. Lab. majority 13,264. Minor revision. 

Stretford— STOREY, S. (0.) 33,101, Barton, F. G. (Lab.) 21,267 
0. majority 11,834. No change. 

Sunderland (North)— WILLEY, F. T (Lab.) 24,237, Herbert, 

A. M. (0.) 21,401. Lab. majority 2,836. No change. 

Sunderland (South)— WILLIAMS, P. G. (0 ) 24,727, Armstrong, 

B. (Lab ) 22,953. 0. majority 1,774 No change. 
Surhiton—FISHEB, Nigel (0.) 22,863. Richards, S. G (Lab.) 

12,380. O. majority 10,483. New constituency 
Sutton and Cheam— SHARPLBS, R. 0. (C.) 29,538, Lewis, R. M. 
(Lab.) 15,205. 0. majority 14,333. No change. 

Sutton Coldfield— LLOYD, Geoilrey (0.) 31,552, Norwood, 0. B 
(Lab.) 13,665. 0. majority 17,987. Major revision. 

Swindon— NOEL-BAKBR, F. E. (Lab.) 21,926, Medd, P. W. (0.) 
17,987. Lab. majority 3,939. No change. 

Torquay— WILLIAMS, Charles (0.) 29,777, Briscoe. B. (Lab.) 
12,547, Bessell, P. (L.) 7,012. 0. majority 17,230. No change. 
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Tottenham— MESSER, Sir Frederick (Lab.) 26,636, Fraser, Major 
I. M. (C ) 17,753. Lab. majority 8,883. No change 
Twickenham— COOKE, B G. (0.) 33,726, O’Gorman, P. (Lab ) 
17 450, Neilson, Miss M. (L.) 6,626. C. majority 16,276 No change. 

Tynemouth— WARD, Miss Irene (0.) 30,949, Fmegan, J. (Lab.) 
20 113, Caimcross, R. (L ) 5,082. 0. majority 10,836. No change 
Wakefield— JONES, A. 0. (Lab.) 28,180, Hmohcliffe, D. (C.) 18,435. 


Lab. majority 9,745 Maj'or revision. 

WaUasey— MARPLES, A, B (C ) 33,537, Clements, W. T (Lab ) 


19,319. C majority 14,218. No change 

WaUsend— McKAY, J (Lab ) 34,625, Baird, R B. (C.) 25,275. 
Lab. majority 9,350. No change. 

Walsall (North) — DWELLS, W. T. (Lab.) 26,665, Roberts, Dr. 
F. M. (L. and C ) 15,970. Lab majority 10,695 New oonstitnency. 

Walsall (South)— d’AVIGDOR-GOLDSMID, Sir Henry (O ) 
24,077, Bnnals, J A F (Lab ) 21,651 C majority 2,426 New 


constituency 

Walthamstow (East)— HARVEY, J. E (C.) 16,873, WaUaoe, H. W 
(Lab.) 15,744, Cork, N. H (L ) 3,882. C. majority 1,129 Conservative 


gain from Labour « 

Walthamstow (West) — ^ATTLEE, Clement R. (Lab ) 19,327, 
Hornby, R P (C ) 10,077 Lab majority 9,250 No change. 

Warrington— SUMMBRSKILL, Dr. Edith (Lah ) 22,721, Davies, 
H. (C ) 17,075. Lah majority 5,646. Minor revision 

Watford— FARE Y- JONES, F W (C ) 22,546, BramaU, E. A. 
(Lah ) 20,829 C majority 1,717 Conservative gam from Lahonr. 
Wednesbury— EVANS, S. N. (Lab ) 26,064, Hall, R E. (C ) 17,120 


Lab. majority 8,944. Major revision. 

Wembley (North) — BULLTJS, Wing-Commander B. E (C.) 22,701, 
PhiUips, Mrs. J. (Lab ) 12,592, Abrahams, Lady Ruth (L ) 4,916 


C. majority 10,109 No change. 

Wembley (South)— RUSSELL, R. S. (C.) 22,052, Hutchison, E. C. 
(Lah.) 15,596. C. majority 6,456. No change 

West Bromwich— DUGDALE, John (Lab.) 26,242, Dasbwood, 
F. J. (C.) 16,222. Lab majority 10,020. No change. 

West Ham (North)— LEWIS, Arthur (Lab.) 27,249, Bowen, Miss M 
(C.) 10,712, Ponwarden, D. (L ) 3,393. Lab. majority 16,537. No 


West Ham (South)— JONES, F. Elwyn (Lab ) 29,451, Emdon, 
E. J. (0.) 5,997. Lab majority 23,454. No change. 

Wigan— WILLIAMS, R W. (Lab ) 29,755, Lowe, H. D (O ) 
14,883, Rowlandson, T. (Comm) 1,567 Lab majority 14,872 No 


Wniesden (East) — ORBACH, Ma.urioe (Lab ) 23,397, Simms, R E. 
(0.) 22,738. Lab majority 659 No change. 

Willcsden (West)— VIANT, S P (Lab ) 29,185, Kenyon, P, B 
(0.) 18,074. Lab. majority 11,111. No change. 

Wimbledon— BLACK, 0 W. (C.) 22,112, Jannor, G. E. (Lab.) 
11,622. 0 majority 10,490. Major revision. 

Wolverhampton (North-East) — BAIRD, John (Lab.) 23,596, 
Hardman, F. (0 ) 14,387 Lab. majority 9,209. Major revision 
Wolverhampton (South-West)— POWELL, J E (C.) 25,318, 
Burgess, L H (Lab.) 16,898. 0. majority 8,420. Mo.Jor revision. 

Woodford— CHURCHILL, Sir Winston (0.) 25,069, Milner, A. K. 
(Lab.) 9,261. C. majority 15,808. Major revision. 

Wood Green— BUTLER, Mrs Joyce (Lab ) 25,523. Cathles, G 
(C.) 21,811. Lab. majority 3,712 No change. 

Worcestei--WAR,D, G. R. (0.) 25,610, Pike, L. V (Lab.) 19,508. 
0. majority 6,102. No change 

Worthing— PRIOR-PALMER, Brigadier O. L. (C.) 31,106, Stevens, 
B (Lab.) 9,231 0 majority 21,875. No change. 

York— HYLTON-FOSTER, Sir Harry (O.) 31,402, MoKittoriok, 
T E. M (Lab.) 30,298. 0 majority 1,104. No change. 


English Counties. 

Bedfordshire (Bedford)— SOAMES, Oapt. Christopher (0.) 24,733, 
Aldridge, H. J. (Lab.) 19,792. 0, majority 4,941. Minor revision. 

Bedfordshire (Mid)— LBNNOX-BOYD, A. T. (0 ) 23,012, SkefOng- 
ton-Lodge, T. C. (Lab ) 19,048 0. majority 3,964. Minor rovislon, 
Bedfordshire (South)— COLE, N. J. (L. and 0.) 23,865, Mooran, 
B. W. (Lab.) 20,897. L. and 0. majority 2,468. No change. 

Berkshire (Abingdon)— NBAVE, Alroy (0.) 25,613, Reid, Mrs. M. 
(Lab.) 16,979, Allen, G, R (L.) 4,270. 0- majority 8,634. No change 
Berkshire (Newbury)— HURD, A. R. (0.) 26,080, Evans, J. A. 
(Lab ) 18,843. 0 majority 7,237. Major revision. 

Berkshire (Windsor)— MOTT -RADOLYFFE, 0. E. (O.) 25,390, 
Robinson, W. O. (Lab.) 14,666. C majority 10,724. No change. 

Berkshire (Wokingham)— REMNANT, P. F, (0.) 26,843, Boston, 
T. G. (Lab.) 12,895, MoQuade, J. (L.) 4,679, 0. majority 12,948 
Major revision. 

Buckhag^hfunshire (Aylesbury)-— SUMMERS, G. S. (C.) 20,330, 
Harman, A. S (Lab.) 14,569, Fry, H. (L.) 6,869. 0. majority 5,761. 
No change. 

Buckinghamshire (Buckingham)— MARKHAM, Sir Frank (0.) 
23,260, Evans, Dr. D. G. (Lab.) 22,110. 0. majority 1,140. No change. 

Bucki^hamshire (South) — BELL, R. M. (0.) 29,165, Robinson, 
W. B. (Lab.) 11,184, Brunner, P. (L.) 6,885. 0. majority 17,981. 
No change. 

Buckinghamshire (Wycombe) — HALL, John (0.) 29,845, Fletcher, 
L. R. (Lab.) 21,905. 0. majority 7,940, No change. 

Cambridgeshire— HOWARD, S. G. (0.) 25,026, Walston, H. D. 
(Lab.) 21,061. 0. majority 3,974. No change. 

Cheshire (Cheadlc)— SHEPHERD, W. S. (0.) 30,940, Stone, 
H. V. (Lab.) 10,966, Palmer, R. A. (L.) 7,756. 0. majority 19,974. 
No change. 

Cheshire (City of Chester) — NIELD, B. E. (C.) 24,905, Forrester, 
J. M. (Lab.) 13,908, Llewellyn, J. D (L.) 5,146. 0. majority 11,002. 
No change. 


Cheshire (Crewe)— ALLEN, S. S, (Lab ) 21,629, Boston, G. F. (0.) 
15,273, Rothwell, T. S. (L ) 4,306. Lab. majority 6,356. Major 

Cheshire (Knutsford) — BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, Lt.-Ool. W^. H. 
(O.) 29,074, Hamnett, C. (Lab.) 9,588. C. majority 19,486. Major 
revision 

Cheshire (Macclesfield)— HARVEY, Air- Commodore A. V. (C.) 
27,551, Lomas, K. (Lab.) 18,362 O. majority 9,189. No change 
Cheshire (Nantwich)— GRANT-FERRIS, Wing-Commander R. 
(C.) 20,250, Kmght, L (Lab ) 12,884 0. majority 7,366. New 

constituency. 

Cheshire (Northwich)— FOSTER, J. G. (0.) 20,697, Page, J. D. 
(Lab ) 14,142. 0 majority 6,555 Major revision. 

Cheshire (Runcorn) — ^VOSPBR, D. F. (C ) 24,682, Barker, D. (Lab.) 
13,852 0. majority 10,830. No change. 

Cheshire (Stalybridge and Hyde) — BLACKBURN, Fred (Lab ) 
23,617, Owen, I W (C ) 23,462 Lab majority 155 No change 
Cheshire (Wirral)— LLOYD, J, Solwyn (C ) 33,027, Chrimes, R. B. 
(Lab ) 15,976 0. majority 17,051. No change. 

Cornwall (Bodmin) — MARSHALL, Douglas (C.) 17,858, Rosevoare, 
T S. (L.) 10,199, Wilde, E. F. (Lab.) 8,304 C majority 7,659. No 
change. 

Cornwall (Falmouth and Camborne) — HAYMAN, F. H. (Lab ) 
21 587, Kmg P. P (O.) 20,540. Lab. majority 1,047 No change 
ComwaU (North)— ROPER, Sir Harold (0.) 16,824, Malindino, 
E, (L ) 15,220, Cornford, V. E (Lab.) 3,405. C. majority 1,604. 
No change 

ComwaU (St. Ives)— HOWARD, G. R. (Nat. L. and 0.) 17,063, 
Pawley, L S. (Lab.) 9,728, Banks, D. A. (L.) 0,020. Nat. L. and 0. 


majority 7,335. No change. 

ComwaU (Truro)— WILSON, H. G. B. (C.) 19,900, Newby, J N. 
(Lab.) 15,183, Sooar, Miss N (L.) 8,056. C. majority 4,717. No change. 

Cumberland (Penrith and the Border)— “AV II ITELAW^, W^. fo. (O.) 
22,791, MacDonald, T. L. (Lab.) 9,119, Sloath, F. J. (L.) 7,342, 
Brownrigg, W (Ind. 0.) 308 O majority 13,672. No change. 

Cumberland (Whitehaven) — ANDERSON, Frank (Lab ) 22,348, 
IrodoU, G. W ((J ) l(?,ir>4 Lab. majority 6,194. No change. 

Cumberland (Workington)— lUO ART, T F. (Lab.) 25,110, Brannan, 
T. M. (0 ) 17,182. Lab majority 7,928 No change. 

Derbyshire (Bclpcr)— BROWN, Oooigo (Lab.) 30,214, TwoUs, J. 
(0.) 24,115. Lab. majority 0,099. No cliango 
Derbyshire (Bolsovcr)- -NEAL, Harold (Lab ) 30,074, Boll, B. R 
(0 ) 8,055 hah. majority 22,019 No change. 

Derbyshire (High Peak) — MOLSON, Hugh (C.) 19,094, McBride, N. 
(Lab ) 13,652, Cawloy, S. (L.) 0,712. 0. majority 5,442. No change 
Derbyshire (Ilkeston)— OLIVER, G. H. (Lab.) 38,961, Faxr, J. A 
(C ) 17,268. Lab. majority 21,693. No change 
Derbyshire (North-East)— WHITE, Henry (Lab ) 34,965, Rhaw, 
G. R (€.) 17,621. Lab. majority 17,344. No change. 

Derbyshire (South-3Ea8t)----OHAMPION, A. J. (Xjab.) 25,620, 
Jackson, Lt.-Col. F. L. (0.) 24,039. Lob. majority 1,581. Major 


Derbyshire (West)— WAKEFIELD, E. B (0.) 21,052, RUrllng, 
il. B. (Lab.) 34,296. 0. majority 6,756. No change. 

Devon (Honiton)— MATHEW, Robert (O.) 25,808, Raise, J. B. (L.) 
11,067, Thornton, F. W. (Lab.) 7,907. 0. majority 14,741, No change. 

Devon (North)- - LINDS AY, James (0.) 16,784, Thorpe, J. J. (L.) 
11,558, Heslop, II. (Lab.) 7,272 O majority 5,226. No change. 

Devon (Tavistock)— RTUDHOXjME, H. G (C.) 18,991, Lawranoo, 
H. (Xjab.) 8,755, Moore, R. (L.) 6,937. 0. majority 10,236. No change. 

Devon (Tiverton)— AMOR Y, D. Hcathooat (0.) 23,475, DuHy, 
A. E. (Lah.) 13,051. 0 majority 10,424. No change. 

Devon (Torrington)— LAMBER.T, George (Nat. L. and 0.) 20,124, 
Lamb, L. (Lab.) 10,812 Nat. L. and C. majority 9,312. No change. 

Devon (Totnes)— MAWBY, R. L. (G.) 26,381, Mann. D. J. (Lab.) 
14,787, Shobbrook, A. (3. (L.) 9,471. 0. majority 11,594. No change. 

Dorset (North)— CROUCH, R. F. (0.) 18,906, Poriman, M. (L.) 
11,747. Dutflold, II J. (Lab.) 5,633 C. majority 7,159. No change. 

Dorset (South)— HINCIXING BROOKE, Viscount (0.) 22,119, 
Stacey, F. N (Lab.) 10,702, Goode, N. (L.) 4,798. C. majority 5,417. 
No change. 

Dorset (West) —DIG BY, R. Wingfield (0.) 21.007. King, L. W. 
(Lab.) 14,244 C. majority 6,763. No change. 

Durham (Bishop Auckland)-— DAIjTON, J)r* Hugh (Lab.) 21,804, 
Youngson, R. D. M. (0.) 15,959. Lab. mejority 5,845. No change. 

Durham (Blaydon)— WHITELEY, WiUiam (Lab.) 25,273, Hcay- 
Smith, J M. (0.) 12,750. hah. majority 12,523. No change. 

Durham (Chester-lc-Street)— BAETXAflY, Patrick (luab.) 32,323, 
Wright, D. A. (0.) 10*047. X^ab. majority 22,276. No change. 

Durham (Consett)— STONER, WiUiam (Lab.) 30,979, Montgomery, 
W. F. (0.) 15,224. Lab. majority 15,755. No change. 

Durham (Durham)— GREY, 0. F. (Lab.) 32,412, MocOorthy, 0, F. 
(0.) 16,640. Lab. majority 15,772. No cha^e. 

Durham (Easington)— SHIN WELL, Emanuel (Lab.) 34,352. 
Bossltor, G. W. (C.) 9,095. Lab. majority 25,257. No change. 

Durham (Houghton4e«Spring)-« BLYTON* W. R. (Lab.) 33,375, 
Egorton, T. E. ((J.) 10,476. Lab. majority 22,899. No change. 

Durham (North-West)— AIN8LEY, J. W. (Lab.) 27,116, Hubble, 
T. T. (0.) 13,110. Lab. majority 14,006. No change. 

Durham (Sedgefield)— SLATER, J. (Lab.) 27,221, Appleby, I). 
(0.) 18,368. Lab. majority 8,853. No change. 

Essex (BUlerilcay)— BODY, R. F. (0.) 24,327, Olapham, B. R. (Lah.) 
20,121. €. majority 4,206. Major revision. 

Essex (Chelmsford)— ASHTON, Hubert (0.) 25,450, Floud, B* F. 0. 
(Lab.) 20,301. 0. majority 5,149. Major revision. 

Essex (ChigvreU)— BXGGS-DAVISON, 1. A. (0.) 10,503, Clark, D. 
(Lab.) 17,628. 0. majority 1,875. New oonatitueney. 
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Essex (Colchester)— ALPORT, C. J. M. (C ) 24,796, Thomas, N R 
(Lab.) 19,898. C maoority 4,898. No change 

Essex (Epping)— FINLAY, G. B. (C.) 26,065, Mamoiiig, Mrs Leah 
(Lab.) 22,542, Arlott, John (L. ) 7,528 O masonty 3,523 No change. 

Essex (Harwich) — RIDSDALE, J E. (C. and L ) 23,889, Gathn, 
Miss Shirley (Lab ) 14,425, Akst, W. I. (L.) 4,010. O and L majonty 
9,464. No change. 

Essex (Maldon)— HARRISON, A. B. (C.) 22,002, Seutts, L (Lab ) 
21,452. C. majority 550. Conservative gam from Labonr 
Essex (SafiEron Walden)— BUTLER, R. A (O ) 20,671, Home, 
Rev. H. N (Lab.) 14,253, Carson, Miss H G. (L.) 3,209 C majority 
6,418. No change. 

Essex (South-East) — BRAINE, B R. (C ) 20,531, Harby, E. W. 
(Lab ) 13,841. C. majority 6,690. New constituency. 

Essex (Thurrock)— DELARGY, H. J. (Lab.) 31,375, Petty, G A. 
(C.) 16,046. Lab majority 15,329 No change. 

Gloucestershire (Cirencester and Tewkesbury) — MORRISON, W S. 
[Speaker of the House of Commons] (C ) 25,372, Cox, D C. (Ind. Lab ) 
12,394. C majority 12,978 Major revision 
Gloucestershire (South) — COHFIELD, Capt P V. (C.) 21,760, 
Bishop, E. S. (Lab ) 20,034. C. majority 1,726. Major revision 
Gloucestershire (Stroud) — RERSHAW, J. A (C.) 23,318, Evely, 

R. W. (Lab.) 19,375, AylifCe, E. B (L ) 4,489. C majority 3,943 
New constituency. 

Gloucestershire (West) — PRICE, M P (Lab.) 22,366, WiUiams, 
Major B, J (O ) 18,346. Lab. majority 4,020 No change 

Hampshire (Aldershot) — ERRINGTON, Sir Eric (C.) 22,701, 
Richards, Major J D. (Lab ) 13,129, Lakemau, Miss E (L ) 4,232 

O. majority 9,572. No change. 

Hampshire (Basingstoke) — FREETH, D. K. (C.) 24,973, Royle, 
W. (Lab.) 18,683 C majority 6,290. Major revision 

Hampshire (Eastleigh) — PRICE, David (C ) 20,215, Haire, J E. 
(Lab ) 19,670. 0. majority 545. New constituency 
Hampshire (New Forest)— CROSTHWAITE-EYRE, Colonel O. E 
(0.) 27,027, Barnes, H. J. (Lab ) 12,285 C majority 14,742. Major 
revision. 

Hampshire (Pctcrsfield)— LEQH, P. R (C.) 24,826, Mason, F. R. 
(Lab.) 10,736. O. majority 14,090 Major revision 
Hampshire (Winchester)— SMITH ERS, Peter (C.) 23,827, Ridley, 
J G. (Lab.) 12,591. C majority 11,236 Major revision 
Herefordshire (Hereford)— THOMAS, J. P. L (C ) 18,058, Owen, 
Frank <L ) 8,658, Seers, Mrs. E, L (Lab.) 8,154 C majority 9,400 
No change. 

Herefordshire (Leominster)— BALDWIN, A. E (C ) 18,487, Evans, 
A. T. (Lab ) 9,740. 0. majority 8,747. No ohaugo 
Hertfordshire (Barnet)— MAUDLING, Reginald (C ) 30,299, Hyam, 

S. (Lab.) 19,570. 0. majority 10,729. Major revision. 

Hertfordshire (East)— WALKER-SMITH, Derek (0 ) 26,936, 

Hilton, W. S. (Lab ) 20,418 C. majority 6,518 Now constituency 
Hertfordshire (Hemel Hempstead) — DAVIDSON, Viscountess (C ) 
25,648, MaoKonzic, N. I. (Lab.) 19,512, Saleh, E. (L ) 5,111. 0. 
majority 6,136. No change. 

Hertfordshire (Hertford)— BALNIEL, Lord (O ) 25,014, McKnight, 

J. (Lab.) 19,030. C. majority 5,084, Major revision. 

Hertfordshire (Hitchin)— MADDAN, Martin (O ) 26,371, Bononson, 

P. J. (Lab.) 25,406. C. majority 965. Ma.jor revision. 

Hertfordshire (St. Albans)— GRIMST ON, John (O.) 21,828, Short, 

Mrs, R, (Lab.) 16,107 C. majority 5,721. Major revision 

Hertfordshire (South-West)— LONGDEN, G. J. M (C ) 28,847, 
Thomas, W. (Lab.) 21,878. 0. majority 6,969. No change. 

Huntingdonshire— RENTON, David (Nat. L. and 0) 20,609, 
Franks, J. A. (Lab ) 14,67 0 Nat Ij. and 0. majority 5,939 No change 
Isle of Ely— LEGGE-BOURKB, Major E A. H. (C.) 24,862, Gray, 
Commander A. F. (Lab ) 18,416. C. majority 6,446. No change. 

Isle of Wight— MACDONALD, Sir Peter (0.) 31,335, Oonbeor, S G. 
(Lab.) 18,698. 0. majority 12,037. No change. 

Kent (Ashford)— DEEDES, W. F. (0.) 23,992, Sandelson, N D 
(Lab.) 15,685. 0. majority 8,307. No change 
Kent (Canterbury)— THOMAS, L. M. (C.) 28,739, Ward, R. G. 
(Lab.) 14,444. 0. majority 14,295. No change. 

KentCChislchurst)— HOXtNSBY-SMITH, Mias Patricia (C.) 24,514, 
Wallace, G. D. (Lab.) 20,644, Blackburn, D. 0- (L ) 4,120. (J majority 
3,870 Major revision. 

Kent (Hartford)— IRVING, Sydney (Lab.) 25,928, Walker, P. E. 
(O.) 21,730. Lab. majority 4,198. Major revision 
Kent (Hover)— ARBUTHNOT, John (0.) 27,316, Leo, H. W (Lab.) 
24,298. 0. majority 3,018. No change. 

Kent (Faversbam)— WELLS, P. L. (Lab.) 23,981, Bossom, Major 
0. (C-) 23,922. Lab. majority 59. No change. 

Kent (Folkestone and Hythe)— MACKESON, Sir Harry (O.) 23,851, 
Reeves, L. L. (Lab.) 12,849. 0. majority 11,002. No ebango. 

Kent (Gravesend)— KIRK, P. M. (0.) 22,058, Mishoon, V. (Lab.) 
19,149, Aoland, Sir Richard (Ind.) 6,514. 0. majority 2,909. Major 
revision. 

Kent (Isle of Thanet)— REES-DAVIES, W. R. (0.) 31,270, Jonos, 

K. (Lab.) 18,981 0* majority 12,289. No change 

Kent (Maidstone)— BOSSOM, Sir Alfred (0.) 27,267, Shaw, O L 
(Lab.) 19,861. 0. majority 7,406. No change 
Kent (Orpington)— SUMNER, W. D. M. (C.) 22,166, Hart, N. J. 
(Lab.) 10,230, Howard, A. B. (L.) 4,010. 0. majority 11,936. Major 
revision 

Kent (Sevenoaks)— RODGERS, J. 0. (0.) 28,036, Powrio, J. N 
(Lalx) 17,858. 0. majority 11,078. No change 
Kent (Tonbridge)— WILLIAMS, G. W. (0.) 29,521, Fogg, R. L, 
(Lab.) 19,325. 0. mojority 10,196. No change. 

Lancashire (Chorley)— KENYON, Oifford (Lab.) 24,994, Hall- 
Havie, A. G. (0.) 23,656. Lab. majority 1,338. Major revision. 


Lancashire (Clitheroe) — PORT, Richard (C ) 21,615, Rntter, W. 
(Lab.) 16,671. C. majority 4,944 No change 
Lancashire (Darwen) — FLETCHBR-COOKE, Charles (C.) 26,729, 
Haines, R (Lab ) 18,813 C. majority 7,916. Major revision 

Lancashire (Famworth) — THORNTON, Ernest (Lab ) 24,829, 
Waddmgton, D. C (C.) 18,231. Lab majority 6,598 No change. 

Lancashire (Heywood and Royton) — ^LBAVEY, J. A (C.) 25,824, 
TiUotson, A, L (Lab.) 22,614 0 majority 3,210. No change. 

Lancashire (Huyton) — ^WILSON, Harold (Lab ) 24,858, Moigan, 
W G (C ) 22,300 Lab majority 2,558 Mmor revision. 

Lancashire (Ince) — BROWN, T. J (Lab ) 29,830, Beaman, G L. 
(0 ) 11,183. Lab. majority 18,647 No change. 

Lancashire (Lancaster) — MACLEAN, Brigadier Fitzroy (0 ) 19,873, 
Attlee, Christopher (Lab ) 16,324. 0. majority 4,549. No change. 

Lancashire (Middleton and Prestwich) — BARLOW, Sir John (C ) 
27,096, DeU, E (Lab.) 16,989 C majority 10,107 No change 
Lancashire (Morecambe and Lonsdale) — FRASER, Sir Ian (C ) 
29,706, Fieldmg, W (Lab ) 12,005 C. majority 17,701. No change. 

Lancashire (Newton) — ^LEE, Frederick (Lab.) 29,299, Miscampbell, 
N (C ) 21,344. Lab majority 7,955. Minor revision 

Lancashire (North Fylde) — STANLEY, R. O. (0.) 23,812, Spnggs, 

L. (Lab ) 9,152 C majority 14,660 No change 

Lancashire (Ormsldrk) — GLOVER, Colonel Douglas (C.) 27,066, 
Henry, T W (Lab ) 12,527. C. majority 14,539. Major revision. 

Lancashire (South Fylde)— LANCASTER, Colonel C. G (C.) 33,204, 
JeUey, R C (Lab ) 10,809 C majority 22,395. No change. 

Lancashire (Westhoughton) — PRICE, J. T (Lab.) 27,900, Durmett, 
E. (C.) 17,848 Lab majority 10,052 No change 

Lancashire (Widnes) — ^MacCOLL, J E. (Lab ) 19,823, Brookes, 
Miss B (C ) 18,374. Lab. majority 1,449. Mmor revision. 

Leicestershire (Bosworth) — ^ALLEN, A 0 (Lab.) 27,626, Bray, 
D O (C ) 23,526 Lab majority 4,100. Minor revision 
Leicestershire (Harborough) — BALDOCK, J. M. (C ) 27,257, Hales, 
Major R N. (Lab ) 17,073, Rushworth, E G. (L ) 6,524 C. majority 
10,184 Major revision 

Leicestershire (Loughborough) — CRONIN, J D. (Lab ) 24,044, 
Axgyle, M V (O.) 19,781 Lab majority 4,263. Minor revision 
Leicestershire (Melton)— NUTTING, Anthony (C-) 30,074, Urwin, 
K. P (Lab ) 19,294 C majority 10,780. No change 
Lincolnshire (Brigg)— MALLALIEU, E. L (Lab ) 27,847, Hopkins, 
D. S (C ) 22,826. Lab. majority 5,021. No change. 

Lincolnshire (Gainsborough) — CROOKS HANK, Harry (C ) 21,576, 
Hawkins, G. R. (Lab.) 17,107. C majority 4,469 No change. 

Lincolnshire (Grantham) — GODBER, J B (0.) 24,188, Wyatt, 
Woodrow (Lab.) 21,813, Gaul, Rev. R 0. (L.) 1,624. C. majority 
2,375. No oliango. 

Lincolnshire (Holland-with-Boston) — BUTCHER, Sir Herbert 
(Nat L and 0.) 28,412, Rippon, W A. (Lab ) 19,329, Valentine, 0 
(L ) 5,581 Nat L and 0 majority 9,083. No change. 

Lincolnshire (Horncastle)— MAITLAND, Commander J F. W. (C.) 
20,392, Pashby, W. (Lab.) 10,122. 0. majority 10,270 No change. 

Lincolnshire (Louth)— OSBORNE, Cyril (C ) 21,796, Poirier, Dr. 
D. R (Lab.) 15,276. C. majority 6,520 No change 
Lincolnshire (Rutland and Stamford) — CONANT, Sir Roger (C.) 
17,675, Bradley, T. G. (Lab ) 14,856. C majority 2,819 No change. 

Middlesex(Spelthome)— CRADDOCK, G B. (C ) 20,888, Carruthers, 
J. P. (Lab.) 14,906. 0. majority 5,982 Major revision. 

IVliddlesex (Uxbridge)— BESWICK, Frank (Lab.) 22,244, Curran, 
0 (0) 21,368. Iiab majority 876. No change. 

NorfolkCCentral)— MEDLICOTT, Sir Frank (Nat. L and C.) 21,851, 
Littlejohn, Miss E. R. (Lab ) 16,288 Nat L and 0 majority 5,563. 
No change. 

Norfolk (King's Lynn)— SCO TT-MILLEE, Commander B. (O ) 
20,949, Lawson, H. (Lab ) 19,611. C. majority 1,338 No change. 

Norfolk (North)— GOOCH, E G. (Lab ) 20,899, Jameson, Rear- 
Admiral Sir W. (Nat. L. and C.) 19,657 Lab majority 1,242. No 
change 

Norfolk (South)— HILL, John (0.) 18,690, Stewart, J. M (Lab.) 
17,215. 0. majority 1,476. No change. 

Norfolk (South-West)— DYE, Sidney (Lab ) 16,781, Bullard, D. G. 
(0.) 16,688. Lab majority 193. Labour gam from Consorvative- 
Norfolk (Yarmouth) — PELL, Anthony (O ) 21,317, Kinghom, E. 
(Lab ) 20,400. O majority 917. No change 
Northamptonshire (Kettering) — ^MITCHISON, G R. (Lab ) 31,398, 
Nash, J. F. (C.) 25,495. Lab. majority 5,903 No change. 

Northamptonshire (Peterborough) — NIOHOLLS, Harmar (0 ) 
26,319, Farrer, A E. (Lab.) 23,081, 0. majority 3,238 No change 
Northamptonshire (South Northants) — ^MANNING HAM-BULLER, 
Sir Reginald (C.) 21,497, Lewis, R H. (Lab ) 17,339. 0 majority 
4,158. No change. 

Northamptonshire (Wellingborough) — ^LINDGREN, G. S. (Lab.) 
22,745, Jones, A. A (0 ) 21,819. Lab majority 926 No change 
Northumberland (Berwiefc-on-Tweed) — LAMBTON, Viscount (C.) 
18,301, Fraier, J. (Lab ) 12,024. C. majority 6,277. No change. 

Northumberland (Hexham) — SPEIR, R M. (C.) 23,462, Garrett, 
W. E. (Lab.) 18,198. 0. majority 10,264. No change. 

Northumberland (Morpeth) — OWEN, W. J. (Lab.) 25,452, Elliott, 
R W. (0.) 10,619. Lab. majority 14,833. No change. 

Nottinghamshire (Ashfield) — ^WARBEY, W, N, (Lab.) 32,905, 
Plane, A S, (0.) 12,836. Lab, majority 20,069. New constituency. 

Nottinghamshire (Bassetlaw)— BELLENGER, F. J (Lab.) 26,873, 
Maiden, Mrs. K. V. (0.) 19,375. Lab. majority 7,498. Major revision 
Nottinghamshire (Carlton)— PIOKTHORN. K. W. M. (0.) 27,521, 
Paton, Mrs. F. B. (Lab.) 20,664. C. majority 6,857. No change. 

Nottinghamshire (Mansfield)— TAYLOR, H. B. (Lab.) 29,643, 
Church, I, B. (O.) 13,610. Lab. majority 16,033, Major revision 
Nottinghamshire (Newark) — DEER, George (Lab ) 28,057, Watson, 
R. H. (0.) 20,916. Lab. majority 2,141. Major revision. 
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Nottinghainsliirc (Rushcliffe) — RBBMAYNE, Mai tin (C ) 23,509, 
Hardman, D B (Lab.) 21,866 C. majority 1,643 Major revision. 

Oxfordshire (Banbury)— DODDS-PABKER, A D. (0 ) 25,598, 
Stogdon, N F. (Lab.) 21,473 C. majority 4,125. No change. 

Oxfordshire (Henley)— HAY, J. A. (C ) 24,061, Wiles, Miss N J 
(Lab.) 16.980. C majority 7,081 No change 
Rudand — See Lmcolnshire (Rutland and Stamford). 

Shropshire (Ludlow)— HOLLAND -3MABT IN, 0 J. (G.) 20,816, 
Barker, R J (Lab.) 12,937- C majority 7,879 No change. 

Shropshire (Oswestry)— ORMSBY-GORE, W D. (C ) 22,859, 
Boggin, M. E. (Lab.) 12,434. C majority 10,425 No change. 

Shropshire (Shrewsbury) — LANGFORD-HOLT, J. A. (C ) 21,319, 
Allen, D. G. (Lab.) 13,726 C majority 7,593 No change 
Shropshire (The Wrekin)— YATES, WiBiam (C ) 19,019, Thomas, 

I. O (Lab ) 18,541. C. majority 478. Conservatiye gam from Labour. 
Somerset (Bridgwater)— WILLS, Gerald (O ) 24,887, Snmbler, 

A. E (Lab.) 17,170 C majority 7,717 No change. 

Somerset (North)— LEATHER, B. H C. (C.) 26,985, Llewellyn, 

D. R. (Lab ) 22,802. C. majority 4,183 No change. 

Somerset (Taunton)— HOPKINS ON, H. L (0.) 22,962, Pestell, R 
(Lab.) 17,420, Barrington, Brigadier G. (L ) 3,684. 0. majority 5,542 
No change 

Somerset (WeUs)— MAYDON, Lieut.-Commander S. L C, (G.) 
26,624, Bresler, Dr. M (Lab.) 19,745 C. majority 5,879 No change 
Somerset (Weston-super-Mare) — ORR-EWING, Sir Ian (O ) 27,357, 
Andrews, R. G (Lab ) 16,275. C. majority 11,082 No change 
Somerset (Yeovil)— PEYTON, J. W (C ) 24,059, Murray, M- (Lab ) 
19,793, Taylor, Golonel G (L.) 6,089 C. majority 4,266 No change. 

Staffordshire (Brierley Hill)— SIMMONS, C.J. (Lab ) 25,013, Green, 
Lt.-Gol. W. H. (C ) 24,064. Lab. majority 949 Minor revision. 

Staffordshire (Burton)— JENNINGS, J C. (C ) 24,519, Taylor, E 
(Lab.) 21,546. 0. majority 2,973. No change 
Staffordshire (Cannock) — LEE, Miss Jennie (Lab ) 26,677, Nowoy, 

J. H. (L. and C.) 18,379. Lab. majority 8,298 Major revision 
Staffordshire (Leek) — DAVIES, Harold (Lab.) 28,273, Pike, Miss 

M. (C.) 27,214. Lab. majority 1,059. No change. 

Staffordshire (Lichfield and Tamworth) — SNOW, J. W, (Lab ) 
21,071, Blow, J O <C ) 17,966 Lab. majority 3,105 Major revision. 

Staffordshire (Stafford and Stone)— FRASER, Hugh (C ) 26,206, 
Richardson, K B. (Lab ) 17,550. O majority 8,656. No change 
Suffolk (Bury St. Edmunds)— AITKEN, W. T. (G.) 24,532, Stanley, 

N. (Lab ) 19,962. O. majority 4,570. No change 

Suffolk (Eye)— HARRISON, J H (C ) 21,317, Granville, E. L. 
(Lab.) 20,428, Robson, Mrs. L (L.) 5,582. G majority 889 No change. 

Suffolk (Lowestoft)— EVANS, Edward (Lab.) 23,587, Grifflths, 
J. T. (C ) 21,672 Lab majority 1,915 No change 
Suffolk (Sudbury and Woodbridge)— HARE, J. H. (C ) 25,185 
Lewis, R. J (Lab ) 17,995, Scott, Mrs A (L ) 3,760 0. majority 

7,190, No change. 

Surrey (Carshalton) — HEAD, Antony (0 ) 30,429, Cole, H. R. (Lab.) 
18,924, Browne, J H. G. (L.) 5,277. 0. majority 11,505. No change 
Surrey (Chertsey)—HBALD, Sir Lionel (0.) 23,021, Edwards, E. II. 
(Lab.) 14,656. 0. majority 8,365. No change 
Surrey (Dorking)— TOUCHE. Sir Gordon (C ) 24,461, Walsh, 

E. P. E. (Lab.) 11,942. 0. majority 12,509. No change. 

Surrey (East)— DOUGHTY, Charles (C.) 37,276, HaR, Miss J. G 
(Lab ) 12,567. C. majority 24,709. No change. 

Surrey (Epsom)— RAWLINS ON. Peter (0.) 36,779, Sopor, A. B. 
(Lab ) 14,706. 0. majority 22,073. No change. 

Surrey (Esher)— BROWN, W. R. (0.) 33,774, Messer, F, A. (Lab.) 
13,132, Owen, G. (L.) 6,146. 0. majority 20,642. No change. 

Surrey (Farnham)— NICHOLSON, Godfrey (0.) 23,717, Davoy, 
J. S. P. (Lab ) 12,811. 0. majority 10,006 No ohango. 

Surrey (Guildford)— NUGENT, George (0.) 27,113, Bellerby, G. H. 
(Lab.) 15,785 C. majority 11,328. No change. 

Surrey (Rcigatc)— VAUGHAN-MOEGAN, J. K. (0.) 27,210, 
Gamsworthy, G. J. (Lab.) 16,903. 0. majority 10,307. No change. 

Surrey (Woking)— WATKINS ON, H, A. (C.) 27,860, WllUams, 
E. D. (Lab ) 15,393. C. majority 12,467. No change, 

Sussex (Arundel and Shoreham) — KEEBY, Captain H. B. (0.) 
35,180, Banfleld,F.W. (Lab.) 15,188. 0. majority 19,992. No ohango. 

Sussex (Chichester)— JOYNSON-HIOKS, L, W. (C.) 30,857, Jones, 
M. (Lab.) 12,735. 0. majority 18,122. No change. 

Sussex (Eastbourne)— TAYLOE, Sir Charles (0.) 29,779, Lewis, 
J. A. (Lab.) 15,601. C majority 14,218. Major revision. 

Sussex (East Grinstead) — ^EMMET, Mrs. Evelyn (0 ) 28,460, Mason, 
M. (Lab.) 11,750, Thornton, Mrs. J. St. J. (L.) 6,034, 0. majority 
16,700. Major revision, 

Sussex (Horsham)— GOUGH, 0. F. H. (0.) 28,698, Baker, W. A. 
(Lab.) 17,088, 0. majority 11,510. Minor revision. 

Sussex (Lewes)— BEAMISH, Major Tufton (C.) 24,938, Eley, J. L 
(Lab.) 12,392. C. majority 12,646. Major revision. 

Sussex (Rye)— IRVINE, B. G. (0.) 28,500, Payne, T. I. (Lab.) 
10,560. C, majority 17,940. New oonstitnenoy. 

Warwickshire (Meriden)— MOSS, Reginald (Lab.) 22,796, l^eel, 
W. J. (0.) 21,691. Lab. majority 1,105. Now oonstitnoncy, 

Warwickshire (Nuneaton)— BOWLES, P. G. (Lab.) 25,112, Grimth, 
E. D. (0.) 14,828, Frankenbnrg, J. (L.) 6,048. Lab. majority 10,284. 
Major revision. 

Warwickshire (Rugby) — JOHNSON, James (Lab.) 19,709, Sorof, 
H. B. (0.) 18,831, Shafer, E. H. (Ind.) 1,274. Lab. majority 1,378. 
No change. 

Warwickshire (SoUhuU)— LINDSAY, Martin (0.) 29,323, Large, 
Miss M. (Lab.) 11,300. 0. majority 18,023, No change. 

Warwickshire (Stratford-on-Avon) — ^PEOFUMO, J, D. (0.) 24,587, 
Looksley, T. L. (Lab.) 11,275. C. majority 13,312. No ohaiige. 

Warwickshire (Warwick and LeonajhiLgton) — EDEN, Sir Anthony 

O.) 29,079, WUson, W. (Lab.) 16,513. 0. majority 13,466. No change. 


Westmorland — ^VANB, W^. M. F. (C.) 21,048, Million, I. E. (Lab.) 
7,901, Acland, A. G. (L ) 7,688. C. majority 13,147. No change. 

Wiltshire (Chippenham)— ECCLES, Sir David (C.) 20,847, Smith, 
W. J. (Lab ) 14,152, Braybrooke, Major A. R. (L ) 5,208 O. majority 
6,695. No change 

Wiltshire (Devizes) — POTT, Percivall (C ) 20,317, Cave, W E 
(Lab.) 18,242 C majority 2,075 No change 

Wiltshire (Salisbury) — ^MORRISON, J G. (C ) 20,271, Papworth, J 
(Lab.) 12,632, Booker, J M (L ) 5,037, C majority 7,639 No change. 

watshire (Westbury)— GRIMSTON, Sir Robert (0.) 19,684, 

Travess, R. J. (Lab ) 16,295, Hurd, P. L. (L ) 7,165. 0. majority 
3,389. No change. 

Worcestershire (Bromsgrove) — DANCE, James (C ) 27,461, George, 
L. J (Lab ) 22,287. C. majority 5,174 No change. 

Worcestershire (Kidderminster) — NABARRO, Gerald (C ) 26,142, 
Wilhama, I. A J. (Lab ) 17,918 C majority 8,224 No change 
Worcestershire (South) — ^AGNEW, Commandor Peter (C.) 26,8X1, 
Thorne, E. L. (Lab ) 13,831 C majority 12,980. No change 

Yorkshire, East Riding (Bridlington) — W’^OOD, R. F. (G ) 25,880, 
Roberts, Mrs. K. M. (Lab ) 10,614 O majority 15,266. Major revision 
Yorkshire, East Riding (Haltemprice) — WALL, l^atrick (C.) 26,162, 
Roberts, H. (Lab ) 11,820 C majority 14,342 Major revision 
Yorkshire, East Riding (Howden)— BRYAN, Paul (C ) 20,487, 
Bowes, R. W. (Lab ) 9,088, Ramsdalo, W. D. (L.) 5,575 G. majority 
11,399. New oonstitnenoy. 

Yorkshire, North Riding (Cleveland) — l^ALMER, Arthur (Lab.) 
27,649, Prondfoot, G W. (C ) 27,468 Lab majoiity 181 No change. 

Yorkshire, North Riding (Richmond)— DUUD ALE, Sir Thomas (C.) 
24,979, Hoyle, E. (Lab.) 8,974. G. majority 16,005. No change 
Yorkshire, North Riding (Scarborough and Whitby) — SPEARMAN, 
ACM (0.) 27,133, Archer, J (Lab.) 10,488, Gray, G. (L ) 9,215. 
C majority 16,645. No ohango. 

Yorkshire, North Riding (ThirskandMalton)—TURTON, R. 11. (C.) 
25,467, Mltton, G. R (Xjab.) 11,382. 0. majority 14,085. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Barkston Ash) — EOl^NER, Sir Leonard 
(C.) 24,194, Rhodes, O. W. (Lab.) 18,027 G majority 6,167. No 
change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Colne Valley)— HALL, W (acnvll (Lab.) 
23,108, Cheotluun, S (C.) 19,512. Lab. majority 3,596. Major revision. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Deamc Valley) --PALING, Wilfred (Lab.) 
36,718, Winn, Major R. (C.) 10,402. Lab majority 26,310. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Don Valley) -WUdRAMH, Tom (Lab) 
38,433, Thornton, J. V (0.) 13,701. Lai), malorlty 21,732. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Goolc)— JEUER, 000113:0 (Lab.) 25,420, 
Wolby, G. (0. and L.) 15,456. Lab. majority 9,964. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Harrogate)— RAMSDEN, J. E. ((J ) 26,799, 
Evers, T (Lab.) 10,258, C. majority 16,541. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Hemsworth)— HOLMES, H. E. (Lab.) 
42,603, Loay, W, L. (0.) 8,561. Lab. majority 34,042. Major revision. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Normaaton)— EOBEUTH, Albert (Lab.) 
27,846, Bird, J. (C.) 10,040. Lab. majority 17,806. No 
Yorkshire, West Riding (Penistone)— McGHEE, H. G. (Lab.) 
29,432, Fulton, Xj. B. (0.) 17,796. Lab, majority 11,636. Major re vision. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Ripon)-^ HTODDART-KGOTT, Colonel 
Malcolm (0.) 21,977, Brierley, E. (Lab.) 9,912. G. majority 12,065. 
No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Rother Valley) - -UIUFEITHH, David 
(Lab.) 39,968, Hoskins, W. A. (0.) 12,916. Lab majority 27,052. 
No ohango. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Shipley)- HIRHT, GeolYrey (G.) 22,582, 
Gardner, E. E (Lab.) 17,251. C. majority 5,331. No change. 

Yorkshire, West Riding (Sklpton) -DIUYSON, G. B. (G.) 25,101, 
Richardson, V, IL (Lab ) 15,910. C. mivjority 9,182. No olnwage, 
Yorkshire, West Riding (Sowerby)— llOUGIITON, Dotlglafl (l^ab.) 
20,092, Anderson, Miss B H. (G.) 17,309, Walker, J. (L.) 7,046. 
Lab. majority 2,783. No ohango. 


Welsh Boroughs. 

Aberdarc— PEOBEET, Arthur (Lab.) 29,528, Bain, W. J. (G.) 
6,162, Beasley, T. (Welsh Nat.) 3,703. Lab. majority 23,366. No 
change. 

Cardiff (North) -1.LE WELL YN. 1), T. (0.) 29,409, Abftc, L. (Lab.) 
20,224. 0. majority 9,185. No olumgo. 

Cardiff (South-East)— GALL AG HAN, JaniiOH (Lab.) 25,722, Robertfl, 
M. H. (C.) 22,482. Xjab. majority 3,240. No change. 

Cardiff (West)— THOMAB, George (Lab.) 26,042, BimoUH, E. (G.) 
21,080. Lab. majority 4,902. No change. 

Merthyr Tydfil— DAVIEB, H. 0, (Lab.) 25,630, Arnold, A. (G.) 
7,548. Lab. majority 18,082. No change. 

Newport— FREEMAN. Peter (Lab,) 31,537, Box, i), B, «1) 27,177. 
Lab* majority 4,360. Minor revision. 

Rhondda (East) -MAIN WAIilNG, W, H. (Lab.) 21,859, Powell, 
Mrs. A. (Comm.) 4,544, EowJandi, H. H, (G.) 3,711. Lain majmity 
17,315. No change. 

Rhonild. (Wo.t)~TUOMAa, 1. 11. (M>.) 21,288, Jafflw, (J. (WtdKh 
Nat.) 4,424, Bwko, 0. P. (0.) 3,134. Lab. majority 16,864. No ohanite. 

Swansea (East)— MO ET, D. L. (Lab.) 28,198, G«o»t, Miss H. 8. (O.) 
10,720. Lab. majority 17,472. Minor revision. 

Swansea (Wwt)— MORBIS, Percy (Lab.) 22.647, MoOlyim, B. 
(0.) 21,626. Lab. majority 1,021, Mtaos revlNlon. 


Webb Counties and Monmouthshire. 

Analesey— HUGHES, Clodwyn (Lab.) 18,886, HtJahos, J. W. (L.) 
9,418, Husrhos, 0. H. (0.) 3,333, Jones, J. R. (Welsb Nat.) 2,188. 
Lab. majority 4,568. No ohantfo. 

l^con and Radnor— WATKINS. Tudor (Lab.) 23,953, Portridse, 
Q. H. (0.) 16,412, Thomas, Dr. W. 8. R. (L.) 4,745. Lab. majority 
7,541. No obsaae. 
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Caernarvonshire (Caernarvon) — ROBERTS, G O. (Lah.) 17,682 
Roberts, O. (0.) 8,4=61, Jones, R E. (Welsh Nat ) 5,815, Williams, 
B. G. (L ) 3,277, Lab. ma 3 ority 9,221. No change 
Caernarvonshire (Conway) — THOMAS, Peter (C.) 18,705, Jones, 
W. E. (Lab.) 13,881, Lewis, H. M. (L.) 3,217, Rees, L. B (Welsh 
Nat ) 3,019. C majority 4,824. No change. 

Cardiganshire — ^BOWEN, Roderic (L.) 18,907, Jones-Davies, B. 
(Lab.) 10,090. L. majority 8,817. No change 
Carmai^enshire (Camoarthen) — ^MORRIS, Sir Rhys Hopkm (L ) 
24,410, Evans, J. (Lab.) 21,077, Davies, Mrs J E. (Welsh Nat.) 
3,835. L maionty 3,333 Minor revision 
Carmarthenshire (LlaneHy) — GRIFFITHS, James (Lab ) 34,021, 
Sheet, T. H. (C.) 10,640, Morgan, Rev B E (Welsh Nat ) 6,398 
Lab. majority 23,381. Mmor revision. 

Denbighshire (Denbigh) — EVANS, Garner (Nat L ) 18,312, 

Hnghes, G. T. (L ) 13,671, Lewis, J. R (Lab ) 10,421. Nat L 
majority 4,641 No change. 

Denbighshire (Wrexham) — JONES, James (Lab ) 27,945, Jones, 
G. W. (0. and Nat. L ) 16,286, Morgan, B. E. (Welsh Nat ) 5,139 
Lab. majority 11,659. No change. 

Flintshire (East Flmt)— WHITE, Mrs Eirene (Lab ) 22,828, Knee, 
K. G. (C.) 20,554. Lab majority 2,274 No change 
Flintshire (West Flint) — BIRCH, Nigel (C ) 20,980, Jones, H G 
(Lab.) 12,628, Owen, G (L ) 4,060 C majority 8,352 No change. 

Glamorgan (Aberavon) — COVE, W. G (Lab ) 29,003, Howe, R E, 
(C.) 12,706. Lab. majority 16,297. No change. 

Glamorgan (Barry) — GOWER, H R. (C ) 27,085, Jones, B (Lab ) 
19,722. C. majority 7,363. No change 
Glamorgan (Caerphilly) — EDWARDS Ness (Lab ) 27,852, Davies, 
J. H. (0.) 9,180 Lab. majority 18,672 No change 

Glamorgan (Gower) — GRENFELL, David R (Lab.) 26,304, Jones, 
B. G. (Nat. L and C.) 8,135, Rees, E. 0. (Welsh Nat ) 4,101 Lab 
majority 18,169. No change. 

Glamorgan (Neath)— WILLIAMS, D J. (Lab ) 30,581, Hope, J C 
(C.) 9,467, Lab majority 21,114. No change 
Glamorgan (Ogmorc) — PABLEY, W E. (Lab.) 33,275, Jennings, 
B. G. (0 ) 10,751. Lab majority 22,524. No change 
Glamorgan (Pontypridd) — l^EARSON, Arthur (Lab ) 28,881, 

Tyrrell, T. R (0.) 11,718. Lab majority 17,163 No change 
Merioneth— JONES, T. W. (Lab.) 9,056, Jones, H. E (L ) 6,374, 
Evans, G. (Welsh Nat ) 5,243, Jenkins, J. V (Nat L ) 3,001. Lab. 


majority 2,682. No change. , 

Monmouthshire (Abcrtiliery)— WILLIAMS, Rev. Llewellyn (Lab.) 
25,599, Davies, A. G. (0.) 4,081, Morgan, T. (Welsh Nat.) 1,259. 
Lab. majority 21,518. No change. 

Monmouthshire (Bcdwellty)— FINCH, H. J. (Lab ) 30,104, Scott- 
Hopklns, Major J S. (0.) 6,412 Lab. majority 23,692 No change. 

Monmouthshire (Ebbw Vale)— BEVAN, Aneurin (Lab.) 26,058, 
Bowen. J E. (0.) 6,822, Lab majority 19,236 No change. 

Monmouthshire (Monmouth) — THORNEYCHiOFT, Peter (C ) 
22,970, Richardson, Miss J. (Lab ) 17,173. 0 majority 5,797. Minor 
ro^^sion. 

Monmouthshire (Pontypool)— WEST, B. G. (Lab.) 26,372, Hewitt, 
A. O. (0.) 9,800. Lab. majority 16,572 No change. 

Montgomeryshire— DAVIES, Clement (L.) 16,021, Jones, B O 
(Lab.) 7,521. L. majority 8,500. No change. ^ ^ t 

Pembrokeshire— DONNELLY, B. L. (Lab ) 27,002, Davies, W. L 
(Ind.) 25,410. Lab majority 1,592. No change 


Scottish Burghs. 

Aberdeen (North)— HtlGIIES, Hector (Lab ) 33,153, Malden, Major 
0. A. (0.) 16,367. Lab. majority 16,796 Minor revision. 

Ab<^deen (South)— TWEE BSMUIR. Lady (C ) 26,817, Hart. Mrs. 
C. M. (Lab ) 19,627. 0. majority 7,190 Minor revision. 

Coatbridge and^rdrle — ^MANN, Mrs. Jean (Lab.) 22,269, Anderson, 
B. 0. (C.) 17,605. Lab. majority 4,664. No change 
Dundee (East)— THOMSON, <3. M. (Lab.) 25,046, Taylor, R. R. 
(0. and Nat. L.) 21,606. Lab. majority 4,040, No chaiige 
Dundee (West)— STRACHEY, John (Lab.) 20,082, Pirio, G H. 
(0. and Nat. L.) 24,208, Bowman, B. (Oomxn.) 1,335 Lab. majority 

Dmxfem^^OLXJNIE, James (Lab ) 22,146, McNeo, Mrs C R 
(Nat. L.) 14,170. Lab. majority 7,976. No change. 

Edinburgh (Central)— OSWALD, Thomas (Lab.) 16,735, Harris, 
B. (0.) 15,796. Lab. majority 939. Major revision. 

Edbibtttib (East)— WILLIS, E. G. (Lab.) 21,240, Fraser, W. I 
(0.) 19,198. Lab. majority 2,042. Minor revision. 

Edinburgh (Leitb)— HOY, J- H. (Lab.) 16,337, Shearer, Mrs. I. H, 
(L. and 0.) 10,693, Murray, Sir A. (Ind ) 6,055. Lab. majority 5,644. 

(North)— MILLIGAN, W. B. (0.) 20,425, Scott, G. 
^Lab.) 12.664. 0. majority 7,761. Major revision. ^ ^ 

Edinburgh (Pcntlands) — HOPE, Lord John (0.) 23,496, Connell, 
Ti Giah 1 16 Oil. C. majority 7,486. Major revision. 

^Etoburgh (sLth)— BA^^^ Sir William (0.) 24,836, Forsyth, 
J. A. (Lab.) 11,949. 0. majority 12,887. No change, 
l^bur^ (West)— HUTCHISON, Sir Ian (C.) 26,000, Thomson, 
Jf. A. (LabO 12,784. 0. majority 13,216. Major revision. 

Glasgow (Bridgeton)— CABMIOHAEL, James (Lab,) 20,476, 
Oowoher, P. (0.) 12,376, Stone, G. (I.L.P ) 2,619. Lab. majority 

(c2?S2rt-HBNDBBSON, Joha (O.) 26,265, ThoavM. 
T ID /TiAh 'S Q 514 O. majority 15,751. No change. 

^'G^gow* (C^otfil)— MoINNES, Barber^ 

Fleming I B. (0.) 10,307. Lab. majority 6,367. Major revision. 

(Cn^on)— BROWNE, J. Niacon (0.) 19.120, Mhlan, B. 
(Lab.) 18,910. O. majority 210. New conetittienoy. 


Glasgow (Gorbals) — CULLEN, Mrs Ahce (Lab ) 22,567, Thomson, 
'W B (C ), 11,839, Kerrigan, P (Comm.) 2,491. Lab majority 10,728. 
Major revision. 

Glasgow (Govan) — RANKIN, John (Lab ) 24,818, Hutton, A G 
(C ) 15,216 Lab. majority 9,602. Major revision 
Glasgow (HhUhead)— GALBRAITH, T G B. (C.) 20,106, Davidson, 
Mrs J. B. (Lab ) 9,648. C. majority 10,458 Major revision. 

Glasgow (Kelvu^ove)— ELLIOT, Walter (C.) 14,854, Williams, 
J L. (Lab ) 11,966 C majority 2,888 Major revision. 

Glasgow (MaryhiH)— HANNAN, William (Lab.) 21,174, Bell, 
A A. <C ) 12,536 Lab. majority 8,638 No change. 

Glasgow (PoUokl—GEORGB, J, C (C.) 23,975, Macarthur, A. E 
(Lab.) 15,130 C. majority 8,845. Major revision 
Glasgow (Provan) — REID, Wilham (Lab.) 15,533* McPaiiane, 
Sir C. (C ) 15,353 Lab majority 180. New constituency 
Glasgow (Scotstoun) — HUTCHISON, James (C.) 18,654, James, 
H (Lab ) 18,226. C majority 428 Major revision. 

Glasgow (Shettleston) — MoGOVERN, John (Lab.) 21,464, Hunter, 
J, O. (C ) 15,645. Lab majority 5,819 No change. 

Glasgow (Spnngbum) — FORMAN, J C. (Lab ) 16,131, Yotmg, 
J A (C ) 10,358, Hart, F (Comm) 1,532. Lab majority 5,773 
Major revision 

Glasgow (Woodside)— GRANT, Wilham (C ) 19,846, McGinley, J. 
(Lab.) 15,543. C majority 4,303. Major revision 
Greenock— McNEIL, Hector (Lab ) 19,378, MacArthur, I. (C.) 
18,345 Lab. majority 1,033. No change 

Kirkcaldy— HUBBARD, T. F (Lab.) 23,861, Young, D. D. (L. and 
C ) 16,392 Lab. majority 7,469 No change 
Paisley— JOHNSTON, D. H (Lab.) 26,823, Kemohan, R B (C.) 
20,725 Lab majority 6,098 No change. 

Stirling and Falkirk— MACPHERSON, Malcolm (Lab ) 20,651, 
McMillan, J (C ) 19,345, HaUiday, J (Scot. Nat ) 2,885. Lab. 
majority 1,306 Mmor revision 

Scottish Counties. 


Aberdeenshire (East)— BOOTHBY, Sir Robert (C ) 18,600, Ross, 
0. (Lab ) 8,543. C majority 10,057. Major revision 

Aberdeenshire (West)— SPENCE, H. R. (C ) 20,216, MacNeil, 
Miss M. (Lab ) 9,288, Fraser, T R L (L ) 4,705. C. majority 10,928 
Major revision 

Angus and Kincardine (North Angus and Meams) — THORNTON- 
KEMSLEY, C N (L. and 0.) 18,516, Bmck, C (Lab ) 8,323 L and 
0. majority 10,193. No change, 

Angus and Kincardine (South Angus)— DUNCAN, Captain James 
(L and 0.) 23.967, Gourlay, H. P. (Lab ) 8,996. L. and C majority 
14,971. No change. 

Argyll— MoCALLUM, Major Duncan (0 ) 19,119, Young. R. M 
(Lab.) 9,091. 0. majority 10,028. No change. 

Ayrshire and Bute (Ayr) — ^MOORE, Sir Thomas (C ) 20,006, Auld, 
Miss J M. (Lab ) 13,866. C. majority 6,140. No change. 

Ayrshire and Bute (Bute and North Ayrshire) — ^MAC ANDREW, 
Sir Charles (0 ) 20,338, Lamhio, D. (Lab ) 11,183. C majority 9,155. 
Minor revision. 

Ayrshire and Bute (Central Ayrshire) — SPENCE R-NAIRN, B L. 
<0.) 19,713, Manuel, A C. (Lab.) 19,546. C. majority 167. Minor 
revision. 

Ayrshire and Bute (Kihnarnock) — ROSS, William (Lab ) 23,324, 
Sutherland, J. (C ) 14,983. Lab. majority, 8,341 No change 

Ayrshire and Bute (South Ayrshire)— HUGHES, Enorys (Lab.) 
21,778, Smith, D. M. (0.) 13,569 Lab majority 8,209 No change. 

Banlfshirc— BUTHIB, W. S. (C.) 14,643, Paterson, W. (Lab.) 
6,337. 0. majority 8,306. No change. 

Berwickshire and Hast Lothian— ANSTRUTHBR“GRAY, Major 
W. J. (0.) 21,739, Jones, P (Lab.) 19,029 C. majority 2,710. No 
change. 

r,.;.!....'.. and Sutherland— BOBBRTSON, Sir David (C ) 10,433, 
Sutherland. H. F. (Lab.) 5,304, Mowat, J. S. (L.) 2,674. 0 majority 
5 089 No change 

Dumfries-shirc— MACPHERSON, NialL (Nat L. and O) 24,550, 
Wilson, H. S (Lab.) 15,472. Nat L. and C. majority 9,078. No change. 

Dunbartonshire (East)— BENCE. C. R. (Lab.) 24,216, Glen, N M. 
(C ) 23,086, Henderson, A. (Comm.) 2,448 Lab majority 1,130 

Dunbartonshire (West) — STEELE, Thomas (Lab.) 21,854, Huggins, 
Lady (O.) 19,902. Lab majority 1,952 No change. 

Fife (East)— STEWART, J. H. (L and C.) 26,104. McGowan, J 
(Lab.) 10,872. L and 0 majority 15,232. No change 
FHe (West)-HAMILTON, W. W (Lab.) 26,849, Wyhe, N. R. 
(O) 10,638, Lauchlan, W. (Comm.) 5,389, Lab, majority 16,211. 

^L^vc^sUhire— MoLEAN, Neil (0.) 14,352, Baimorman, J M. 
(L ) 13.386, Thompson. B. (Lab.) 6,891. 0. majority 

Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtownshire (Galloway) — MAGKIE, J H. 
(0.) 16,893, Gray, W. S (Lab ) 7,879. 0 majority 8,014. No change. 

Lanarkshire (BothwcU)— TIMMONS, John (Lab.) 23,365, Greig, 
W G. (C.) 19,755. Lab majority 3,610. No change. 

Lanarkshire <H«unaton)— FBASBR, Thomas (Lah.) 26,187, 
DalzoU-Payne, Major 0. L. (C ) 12,661. Lab. majority 13,526. No 

“^'Si^kshlre (Lanark)— MAITLAND, P. P. (O.) 21.828, MaoMe, J. 
(Lab.) 20,870. 0. majority 958. No change. -u ^ 

Lanarkshire (Motherwell)— LAWSON, G- M. (Lab.) 20,147, 
Wn+nhiflon A M. (0.) 17,262. Lab. majority 2,885, No change. 

Miss Margaret (Lab.) 20,307, 

Hendrv A F. (0.) 14,784. Lab. majority 6,523 No change. 

La^tohi« (Ruth^len)-BROOMAN.WHITB, R. 0 (0 ) 19,141, 
MoAJUster, G. (Lab.) 17,040 0. majority 2,101. No change. 
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IVSidlothian— PRYDE, David (Lab.) 25,994, Stodarfc, J. A (C.) 
17,208 Lab maaority 8,786, New constituency. 

Moray and Naim—STUART, J. G (C ) 14,667, Mackay, M. (Lab ) 
9,538 C. majority 5,129. No change 
Orlcney and Shetland— GHIMOND, Joseph (L.) 11,753, Eiinson, 

J. (C.) 3,760, Ramsay, E (Lab ) 2,914 L. majority 7,993. No change. 
Perthshire and Kinross (Kinross and West Perthshire) — LEBDRN, 

W G (C.) 18,133, Bayne, J. (Lab ) 5,975 C majority 12,158. No 
change. 

Perthshire and Kinross (Perth and East Perthshire) — GOMMB- 
DUNCAN, Colonel A. G. (C.) 22,948, McIntyre, Dr. Robert (Soot. 
Nat.) 9,227, Xlrquhart, J. B. (Lab ) 8,313. C majority 13,721 No 
change. 

Ren£rewshire (East) — ^LLOYD, Sir Guy (C ) 30,959, Phillips, D. J. 
(Lab.) 14,371. O. majority 16,588. No change 
Renfrewshire (West) — MAOLAY, J S. (L. and C ) 21,283, Mabon, 
Dr. J. D. (Lab ) 17,243. L. and C majority 4,040 No change 
Ross and Cromarty— MACLEOD, John (Nat L.) 9,929, Saggar, 
Mrs J B (Lab ) 6,003 Nat. L majority 3,926. No change 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles— DONALDSON, Commander 
Charles (C.) 21,925, Graham, S E. (L.) 14,755, Morrison, L. A (Lab ) 
9,296. C. majority 7,170. New constituency. 

Stirlingshire and Clackmannan (Clackmannan and East Stirling) — 
WOODBURN, Arthur (Lab.) 23,588, Aitchison, R C. (C ) 16,579. 
Lab. majority 7,009 No change. 

Stirlingshire and Clackmannan (West Stirling) — BALFOUR, Alfred 
(Lab.) 18,836, Gay, W. A. (C.) 15,669. Lab. majority 3,167 Mmor 
revision. 

West Lothian— TAYLOR, John (Lab.) 25,654, Gnove, W. R. (C ) 
17,347. Lab. majority 8,307. No change. 

Western Isles— MACMILLAN, M. K (Lab.) 8,487, Frame, J. C. 
(L. and C ) 6,315. Lab. majority 2,172. No change 

Northern Ireland. 

Belfast (East)— McKIBBIN, A. J. (U U ) 26,938, Boyd, T W. 
(N.I Lab.) 13,041, Mulcahy, L. (Sum Fern) 3,156 U.U majority 
13,897. No change 

Belfast (North)— HYDE, H Montgomery (U U.) 33,745, Boyd, 
W. R. (NI. Lab) 15,065, McGlade, F. (Smn Fem) 4,534 U U. 
majority 18,680. No change. 

Belfast (South)— CAMPBELL, Sir David (U U ) 33,392, Brown. 
E (N 1. Lab ) 7,508, Kearney, P. (Sinn Pom) 1,679. U.U. majority 
25,884 No change. 

Belfast (West)— McLaughlin, Mts. Patricia (UU.) 34,191, 
Beattie, J (Irish Lab ) 16,050, Boyce, E (Smn Fein) 8,447. U.U 
majority 18,141. Ulster Umonist gam from Irish Labour. 

Antrim (North)— O'NEILL, Phohm (U U ) 41,763, Dougon, J 
(Sinn Fein) 6,809 U U. majority 34,954, No ohango, 

Antrim (South)— CUNNINGHAM, S. K (U U ) 50,347, Traynor, 
M. (Sinn Fein) 6,156 U.U. majority 46,192 No ohango. 

Armagh— ARMSTRONG, 0. W (U.U) 38,617, McOurtain, T. 
(Sinn Fein) 21,363 U U, majority 17,254 No ohango. 

Down (North)— CURRIE, George (U.U.) 60,315, ClampboU, J 
(Sinn Fem) 1,637. U.U. majority 48,678. No change 
Down (South)— ORE, Captain Lawrence (U.U ) 37,921, O’Rourke, 

K. (Sinn Fein) 19,624 U.U. majority 18,297. No change. 
Fermanagh and South Tyrone — CLARKE, Patrick (Sinn Fein) 

30,529, Grosvonor, Lt-Col R. Q. (U U.) 30,208 Sinn Fein majority 
261. Sinn Fein gaui from Irish Nationalist. 

Londonderry— CHICHESTER-CLABK, Robert (U U.) 35,673, 
Canning, M. (Sinn Fom) 19,640 U.U majority 16,033 No change 
Mid-Ulster— MITCHELL, Thomas (Sinn Fein) 29,737, Boattio, 
C. (UU) 29,477 Sinn Fein majority 260. Sinn Fein gain from 
Irish Nationalist. 

The state of the parties in the new House of Commons 
(excluding The Speaker) is : Conservatives and associates, 344 , 
Labour, ; Liberals, 6 ; Smn Fem, 2. — (Times) 

(Prev, rep. General Election, 14M5 A.) 
Corrigendum. It was inadvertently stated in 14225 A (first para- 
graph of second column) that Mr. E. G Goooh (Lab ) had boon 
returned for Norfolk South. Mr. Gooch’s constituency is In fact 
Norfolk North, whilst the Member for Norfolk South Is Mr. John 
Hill (Conservative).— (Ed. K.O.A.) 

A. GNTTED KINGBOM- — Liberal Party. - New 
Leader in House of Lords. 

The Liberal peers, meeting on June IS, unanimously elected 
Lord Rea as leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords 
in succession to Lord Samuel (84), who had relinquished the 
post on June 8 after having held it for 14 years. Lord Rea (55), 
president of the Liberal Party for 1955, had been IJbcral 
Chief Whip in the Lords since 1950. He was succeeded in 
that post by Lord Amulrce. — (Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Liberal Party, 14220 C.) 

B. LITERATURE. — New Edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Works. - Yale University Project. 

It was announced on June 4 that Yale University (U.S.A.) 
would sponsor the publication of a new edition of the works 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which would include writings 
identified as Dr. Johnson’s during the past 25 years. A com- 
mittee of 17 distinguished American and British scholars will 
supervise the new edition, which, when completed, is expected 
to comprise about 16 volumes. (Times - New York Times) 


C. EASTERN GERMANY. — Demand for Cancella- 
tion of Paris Agreements as Pre-condition for German 
Unification. - Statement by Herr GrotewoM. - “ Defensive 
Measures” in Eastern Germany. 

The East German Government issued a declaration on 
March 25 announemg that it had begun to take “ measures to 
protect the German Democratic Republic ” as a result of the 
ratification of the Pans agreements by the West German 
Government. [Instruments of ratification of the Pans agree- 
ments had been signed m Bonn by President Heuss on the 
previous day, March 24 — ^see 14169 A.] 

The East German declaration stressed, that the unification of 
Germany could only be attained by the cancellation of the Paris 
agreements It contmned . “ The [West German] Federal Parliament, 
by ratifymg the Pans agreements, and President Houss, by signing 
them, have ignored the demand of the German people for unity and 
peace. At the same time the Adenauer Govormnont seeks to create 
the impression that ratification of the agroomonts is favourable to 
the reunification of Germany, and that negotiations will shortly be 
held on the solution of the German problem The Govemmont of 
the German Democratic Republic cannot permit this misleading 
statement to go unanswered. . 

“ The German people nmst realize that the Western I\)wers, Dr 
Adenanor, and the Federal Parliament, by ratifying tln^ agreements, 
are destroying the possibility of negotiations on the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of Germany. . . By pressing the Paris agreements through, the 
Western Powers and Dr. Adenauer have proved that tlioy reject 
the reunification of Germany on a democratic and peaceful basis, 
and that they are ready to sacrifice rmmifloation for the inclusion of 
Western Germany in an aggressive pact system. 

Exactly contrary action has boon taJeen by the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies, with their declarations on the ending 
of the state of war with Germany . . and with tlielr proriosals for 

the creation of a system of collootivo security in Europe. The (3ovom- 
ments of the U H B.R and of the Gorman Doinocratio llepuldio have 
repeatedly declared their readiness to negotiate They have at the 
same tune announced that the ratification and lmi>lornent«tion of 
the Paris agroomonts would make negotiations on the reunification 
of Qonnany impossible. . . . 

** In the new situation that lias boon created, the Government of 
the German Domooratlc Republic has begun to take measures to 
protect the Democratic Republic, in accordance with the Declaration 
of the Moscow Coiiforonoo of Deo. 2, 1954 (1393(5 A). The Federal 
Parliament must boar full responsibility for everything arising out of 
its decision [to ratify the Paris agreements] . . 

The Prime Minister of Eastern Germany (Herr Otto 
Giotewohl), speaking at a Berlin demonstration on May 8 to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the overthrow of Nasnsni, 
reiterated that the cancellation of the Paris agreements was 
“ the necessary pre-condition for tlie reumficaiiou of (*ennany,” 
He announced at tlxe same time that Ukj Volkupolmi [the 
para-nulitury police force in Eastern (ierniany, <*8timaled at 
100,000 to 120,000 strong] would be ‘‘ developed mto an 
effective mstruinent of <iefeuee.” 

Herr Grotcwohl outUiiod his GoveuTunont’s pnlUsy for the roimliU'a- 
tiou of (jlormany as follows : (!) annulment of tho Paris agrc(Uu<mtH ; 
(2) an Iminodiato uiKlcrstanding between the two pjiirts of Germany 
on the removal of militarism, and on th<^ prepumUon of fro<j all- 
Gorman oloctions to a National Assembly ’* ; (3) a Joint re<iu(^Bt to 
tho four Powers (lirltain, France, tho U.H.A. and th<4 U.H.H.U.) by 
East and W(jst German Govemmonts for *’* the siieody eonojusion <d’ 
a peace treaty and the withdrawal of all <»<5c,upatton troops ” ; (4 ) <ion- 
tinuous consultations between Mast and West (Germany on ** all 
questions of e(5on(nnio, social, and cultural co-t)pt^ratlon.'” 

After declaring tliat Eastinn Germany would tak<i all necessary 
measures to defend liorsolf against tho West (lenmui militarists and 
neo-fascists,” Herr Grotcwohl referred to the Warsaw Gonferonc<j 
whhfii had boon oonvotied for May 11 (see 14249 A). ”Tho pact to 
bo concluded In Warsaw,” he said, ” will servo poaco and bar the way 
to aggression in Europe. Tho history of tho hmt f<w de<^ad(w will 
not bo repeated. This time tho miUtary expansion of the Anierl(‘.an 
and West Gorman militarists will bo bx’ought to a decisive halt in its 
very first stages. , . .” 

Herr Urotowohl said that tho ooneluslon of the Austrian Btate 
Treaty had ” shown tho way to the solution of tho thwman problem,” 
adding in this oonnoxlon : ” Austria will tolerate no foreign military 
bases on her territory and will onU^r into m unilateral xnllltary 
ofilaneoB. . . . Tho solution of the Gorman problem on this basis Is 
possible if tho riglit conditions are oroat(»d. This moans for Western 
Germany tho stoesring of m, ludopondent <50xxr«e and the removal of 
the l^aris agroomonts.” 

The newspaper Nmes DmtHchland^ ofilckl organ of the 
SocialiBt Unity (Oomnmnist) Party, imnounoed on April S that 
East German youths between the ages of 18 and 22, an<l inemberM 
of the Socialist tJnity Party in partieular, would be oalled up for 
two years’ service in the garrisoned IVople’s Police {kmenUerte 
VolkspQhzd). Wliilst it was not stafccfi whether this servkse would 
be compulsory or voluntary, the paper said that the two-year 
service pro^mme for the proteetion of the homeland 
would be clear answer to the mifituriste in Western 
Germany.”— (Der TagesspiegeJ, Berlin - MancJu»ler Cinardlnn) 
QPrev. rep. Fnri# Agreemeniti, 14237 A | West German 
Ratificatloii, 14x69 A | Warsaw Confereiic©, *43149 A.) 
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JUNE i8 — ^25, 1955 

A. YUGOSLAVIA - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet 
Ministerial Mission to Belgrade. - Agreement on Normali- 
zation of Soviet-Yugoslav Relations. 

It was simultaneously announced in Belgrade and Moscow 
on May 14 that the Soviet and Yugoslav Governments, ‘‘in 
their mutual desire to improve relations between the two 
countries and to strengthen peace,” had agreed on a meetmg 
of their representatives “ at the highest level ” m the Yugoslav 
capital at the end of May. 

The announcement added {a) that the Soviet delegation 
would be led by M. Nikita Khrushchov, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, the other 
members of the delegation being Marshal Bulganm (Prime 
Minister of the U.S.S.R,,), M. Mikoyan (First Deputy Premier), 
M. Shepilov (chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of 
the Soviet of Nationalities, and editor of Pmvda)^ M. Gromyko 
(First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs), and M. Kumykm 
(Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade) ; and (6) that the Yugoslav 
delegation would be led b^y President Tito, its other members 
being MM. Kardeij, Rankovich, and Vukmanovich (Vice- 
Presidents of the Federal Executive Council), M. Koca Popovich 
(State Secretary for Foreign Affairs), M. Todorovich (a member 
of the Federal Executive Council), and M. Micunovich (Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs). 

The U.S., British, French, Greek and Turkish Ambassadors in 
Belgrade were informed by M. Popovich of the impending Soviot- 
Yugoslav talks before the oflacial announcements were issued m 
Belgrade and Moscow It was authoritatively stated that M Popovich 
had given ** firm assurances ** that the talks would involve no change 
in Yugoslavia's foreign policy, that her attitude towards the Western 
countries would remain unchanged, and that she would continue, as 
hitherto, to adhere to the Balkan Pact. An official spokesman of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Ofiioo said that the progressive normalization of 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations during the past two years had made it 
necessary to ** discuss and clarify certain questions that are atiU 
outstanding," and that the solution of those questions would make 
possible ** a general improvement in the relations between the two 
countries, thereby contributing to the lessening of world tension " 

In a speech at Pula (Pola) on May 15, President Tito 
eirmhasized that Yugoslavia would conduct the talks with the 
U.S.S.R. “ on an equal footmg and as an independent country.” 
In the course of his speech he intimated that the suggestion 
for high-level talks between the two countries had come from 
the Soviet side, and welcomed “ this bold decision ” on the 
part of the Soviet leaders. 

President Tito began his speech by referring to a number of 
encouraging dovolopments in the international situation — the ending 
of the Korean and Indo-China wars, the settlement of the Trieste 
quoBtion, the signing of the Austrian State Treaty, the proposals of 
the Western Powers for Big Four " talks (see 14189 A), and the 
recent Soviet proposals on disarmament (see 14249 A) He continued : 

The normalization of relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union . . . was the most acute problem of the past six years, 
during which Yugoslavia had to boar enormous pressure and to 
put up with every concoivablo difficulty and afCront. But we held 
out, and the loaders of the Soviet Union have boldly approached the 
question and olfored us the normahzation and Improvement of 
relations between the two countries. I welcome such a bold decision 
on the i>art of the responsible Soviet leaders, and their resolve to 
come and conduct talks. In the course of the preparations for this 
meeting w© have let them know . . . that wo wish to talk on an equal 
footing and as an Independent country. The Soviet leaders have 
been directly informed of aU this, and have decided to come on this 
basis to discuss problems which still exist betwoon our two countries, 
80 that the normalization of relations may bo accomplished firmly 
and realistically without any illusions being harboured on either 
side. These talks will bo carried on before the world. The West and 
the rest of the world will know what w© have talked about and on 
what wo have reached agreement. We have no intention of 
monoeuvilng behind the scenes or of doing anything at the expense 
of anyone else." 

After emphasizing that Yugoslavia would not Join any blocs, and 
that the peace of the world could not he maintained by ideological 
divisions, President Tito caUed for the ending of such groupings and 
for " active oo-oxistonce between States and people, irrospeotlvo of 
dtfiCerenoes in their political systems." The Soviet-Yugoslav talks, 
ho declared, would be oondneted on the basis of " oo-operation and 
eo-exlstenoe " between Yugoslavia on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. 
and the countries of the Soviet bloc on the other, and would aim at 
a lasting solution of outstanding questions 

The President went on to denounce the idea that any settlement 
of world problems could bo achieved through an " arms race,” 
which would inevitably lead to war. " For that reason," ho declared, 
" w© were against joining the Atlantic Pacst. Wo consider that the 
time is ripe for talke and for an end of sabre-rattling. . . Today the 
moral factor has become one of the most powerful weapons in the 
world. It has acquired the character of unlvorsality. . . . That is 
why I went to Inffia and Burma — ^not because those countries have 
hug© forces, but because their peoples long for peace and ore imbued 


with a high moral outlook., ,W^W3sh'tf(r join with this force and 
jointly to fight for peac«i ^Th are not seeking to create a ‘ third 
force.' We are creating a force of moral strength which is made np 
of aU those m the world who love peace and freedom." 

In conclusion. President Tito expressed gratitude at the help 
which Yugoslavia had received from the Western countries, particu- 
larly from the United States. He added " No-one must think that 
Yugoslavia, after havmg received aU she needs, is now turning her 
coat. She still stands by, and will always stand by, the same 
principles — ^not to depart from her independent course ; to have her 
hands free m iiTternational affairs ; and to use the moral influence 
she has acqmred for the prevention of war and the preservation of 
peane We shall never lift our hands against anyone who does not 
encroach upon our country We shall never be the weapon of anyone 
who might eventually have aggressive mtentions against someone 
else We wish to maintain good relations with the West, just as we 
wish to improve relations with the Soviet Umon and the other 
Eastern countries." 

The Soviet delegation arrived m Belgrade by air on May 26, 
and was met at Zemun airport by President Tito and members 
of the Yugoslav Government. Before leaving the airport, M. 
Khrushchov read a declaration in which he expressed the 
Soviet Government’s “ sincere regret ” for the Soviet-Yugoslav 
tension of recent years, and its determination to “ sweep away 
all the bitterness of that period.” M. Khrushchov accused the 
late Lavrenti Beria (see 133G3 A), the late Viktor Abakumov 
(see 13978 D), and other “ exposed enemies of the people ” of 
having deliberately “provoked bitterness in the relations 
between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R.”, and said that their 
responsibility had been established by a thorough mvestigation 
of “ the materials upon which the grave accusations against, 
and insults to, the leaders of Yugoslavia were based at the time.” 

After extending " cordial greetings to the fraternal peoples of 
Yugoslavia," M. Khrushchov referred to the " age-old friendship " 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav peoples, to their jomt struggle 
agamat the Germans durmg World War II, to the " courageous 
military exploits of the People’s Liberation Army under the leader- 
ship of Marshal Tito," and to the fact that “ it was here in Belgrade 
that Yugoslav and Soviet soldiers together struck at the enemy and 
liberated this ancient Slav city from the Hitlerite invaders " 

M. Khrushchov wont on to recall that the good relations which 
had existed between the XJ S S.R. and Yugoslavia m the immediate 
post-war years had been " disturbed in the years that followed." 
Ho continued : " We sincerely regret that, and we resolutely sweep 
aside aU the bitterness of that period. On our side, we have no 
doubt about the part played by Beria, Abakumov, and other exposed 
enemies of the people in provoking the bitterness in the relations 
between Yugoslavia and the USSR We have thoroughly investi- 
gated the materials upon which the grave accusations agamat, and 
insults to, the leaders of Yugoslavia were based at the time The 
facts indicate that those materials were fabricated by the enemies 
of the people, the contemptible agents of imperiahsm who had 
fraudulently wormed their way into the ranks of our party. Wo are 
deeply convinced that the clouded period in our relations is past. 
We, on our part, are prepared to take the necessary steps to remove 
all obstacles to the complete normalization of relations between our 
coimtries . . . The Soviet delegation voices the conviction that the 
coining talks wiU lead to the development and strengthening of 
political, economic, and cultural co-operation between our peoples. 
All the conditions for that oo-operaticn exist the historic friendship 
of the peoples of our countries, the glorious traditions of the revolu- 
tionary movement, community of ideals in the struggle for the 
peaceful progress and happiness of the working people." 

M. Khrushchov continued : “ True to the teachings of Lenin, the 
founder of the Soviet State, the Soviet Union baiSes its relations with 
other countries, big and small, on the principles of the peaceful 
co-existenco of States ; of equality, non-interference, and respect 
for sovereignty and national independence , of non-aggression ; and 
of the recognition that any enoroaohments by States upon the 
territorial integrity of other States are impermissible. We hop© 
that the relations between our oountnea will develop on the basis of 
these principles for the good of our peoples That wiU he another 
major contribution to the efforts to ease international tension and to 
strengthen general peace. We fully appreciate Yugoslavia’s desire 
to promote relations with all States, in the West and in the East. 
W© believe that greater friendship between our countries wfll help 
to improve relations between all countries, irrespective of their social 
systems, and to advance the cause of peace." 

In conclusion, M. Khrushchov laid stress on the desirability of 
" mutual confidence and imderstandlng " between the Communist 
parties of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 

After discussions between the Soviet and Yugoslav delegations 
m Belgrade on May 27-28, the talks were continued on May 
29-80 at Marshal Tito’s villa on the island of Brioni, off the 
Istrian coast. Before leaving the Yugoslav capital for Brioni, 
the Soviet delegation attended a reception given in their 
honour at the White Palace by President and Madame Tito, 
laid wreaths on the Tomb of the Yugoslav Unknown Warrior 
on Mount Avala, visited the Yugoslav Nuclear Research 
Institute, and attended a gala performance at the Yugoslav 
National Theatre. Wliile on Brioni, President Tito and Marshal 
Bulganm went for a cruise on the former’s yacht and paid 
visits to the ports of Pula and Rovmj (Eovigno), 
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President Tito and the other members of the Yugoslav 
delegation returned to Belgrade in the evenmg of May 30, 
whilst M. Khrushchov, Marshal Bulganm, and M. Mikoyan 
went on a two-day sight-seemg tour of Croatia and Slovenia, 
during which they visited the shipyards at Rijeka (Fiume), a 
turbine factory at Litostroj, and an electrical factory at Zagreb. 

The Soviet delegation returned to Belgrade on June 2, on 
which date a joint declaration was issued by the Yugoslav 
and Soviet Governments. The declaration, si^ed by Marshal 
Bulganin and President Tito, said that the negotiations had 
taken place “ in a spirit of friendship and mutual under- 
standing ” ; that views had been exchanged “ on international 
problems aiecting the interests of the U.S.S.R. and the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia ” ; and that political, 
economic, and cultural relations between the two countries 
had been “ examined from every aspect.” It was divided into 
three parts : (1) a statement of general prmciples on which 
both Governments were in agreement ; (2) a statement on the 
attitude of the two Governments to international problems , 
and (3) specific measures to normalize relations between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. The declaration is reproduced 
below under these three headings : 

General Prmciples. 

Alter stating that the negotiations had shown the sincere desire 
of the two Governments for the development of all-round co-operation 
between the U S S.R. and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, which IS fully m conformity with the interests of tho two 
countries, and also with the mterests of peace and socialism,’' the 
Declaration oontmued * 

In examining the questions which were tho object of the 
negotiations . . . the Governments proceeded from the following 
principles . 

(1) The indivisibility of peace, upon which collective security con 
alone be based. 

(2) Respect for sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity, 
and for equality between States in their mutual relations and in their 
relations with other States 

(3) Recogmtion and development of peaceful co-existenco between 
nations, irrespective of ideological differences and differences of social 
systems, which implies the co-operation of all States in international 
relations in general, and in economic and cultural relations in 
particular. 

(4) Mutual respect and non-interference in internal affairs for 
whatever reason — ^whether of an economic, political, or ideological 
nature — since questions of internal organization, of difforoncos of 
social systems, and of different forms of Socialist development, are 
exclusively a matter for the peoples of the different countries. 

(5) Development of mutual and International economic oo-opomtion, 
and the removal of all those factors In economic relations which 
hamper trade and retard tho development of productive forces, both 
tn the world and within tho bounds of national economies. 

(6) Assistance through tho appropriate U N agencies, and also in 
other forms that are in conformity with tho principles of tho United 
Nations, both to the national economies and to oconomloally under- 
developed areas, in the interests of the peoples of those areas and 
In the interests of developing the world economy. 

(7) Discontinuation of all forms of propaganda and misinformation, 
as well as of other actions which spread mistrust or which In any way 
Impede the creation of an atmosphere for constructive international 
co-operation and peaceful co-oxistenoo among tho nations. 

(8) Condemnation of all aggression and of all attempts to establish 
political and economic domination over other countries. 

(9) Recognition of the fact that tho policy of military blocs 
increases international tension, undermines confidence among tho 
nations, and increases the danger of war." 

Attitude to International Problenas. 

“ Both Governments base their policy on the principles enunciated 
In the U.N. Charter They ore in agreement that further efforts 
should be made to strengthen the role and authority of tho United 
Nations, which would, in particular, be confirmed by giving tho 
People's Republic of China the representation to which It Is entitled 
in the U.N. Organization. The admission to [U.N.l membership of 
all other countries which meet the requirements of the U.N. Charter 
would also be of significance. 

Both Governments are agreed that all nations should make fresh 
efforts to achieve positive results on such vital questions for the 
peace of the world as the reduction and limitation of armaments, the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, the establishment of a general system of 
collective security, including a system of ooHeotlvo security in Buropo 
based on a treaty, and the use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 

Through such efforts on atmosphere would be created which 
would make possible a solution by peaceful means of such urgent 
problems as an agreed settlement of tho German question on a 
demooratlo basis, In conformity with the wishes and interests of the 
German people and with the interests of general security, and 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the People’s Republic of China 
with regard to Taiwan [Formosa], 

Both Governments welcome the results of the Bandung Oonforonoo 
m a significant contribution to the idea of International oo-operation, 
and as evidence of the efforts of the peoples of Asia and Africa 
towards the strengthening of their political and economic independ- 
ence. They consider that all this contributes to the strengthening 
of world peace." 


Normalization of Soviet-Yugoslav Relations. 

Full attention was given to an analysis of tho relations between 
the two countries up to the present time, and to the prospects for 
them further development Taking into account the fact that in 
recent years their relations have been considerably disturbed, which 
has done harm both to the interested parties and to international 
co-operation, the Governments of the U.S S R and of the Federal 
People's Republic of Yugoslavia, expressing their determination to 
develop their future relations in the spirit of friendly oo-operation, 
and proceeding from the principles outlined in this Declaration, have 
agreed on the following : 

(1) To take all necessary measures to introduce a normal treaty 
situation, on the basis of which they will regulate and ensure tho 
normal development of relations with tho aim of expanding co-opora- 
tion between tho two countries in all spheres in which tho two 
Governments are interested. 

(2) To strengthen economic ties and expand economic co-operation 
between the two countries To this end, tho two Governmonts have 
agreed to take the necessary measures to eliminate the effects of tho 
disturbance of the normal treaty situation in tho ooononiic relations 
between the two countries. They have also agreed to conclude the 
necessary treaties to regulate and facilitate tho dcvolopmont of 
economic relations in. the direction indicated above. 

(3) Both governments have expressed their roadinoss to ooncludo 
a convention on cultural co-opcratlon. 

(4) Tho two Governmonts have agreed to conclude a convention 
on information services in tho spirit of tho U.N doclsions, and on the 
basis of reciprocity as regards tho status and privileges of tlioso services 
on the territory of each of the contracting parties. 

(5) Supporting tho U.N. rocomincndatlona on tho developmoni of 
co-oporation among all coiinirios in the poa(‘.oful uses of atomic energy, 
the two Govornmonts hav<' agreed to establish mutual eo-operat-ion 
in this field. 

(0) Tho two Governments havc^ agreiMl to r*onelude treathw with 
the aim of scuttling questions (‘.onqornhig the citlztmship or i oi>atriatlon 
of nationals of one of the contracting iiartlcs who are on the territory 
of tho other. They have agreed that tho treaties should be bn, slid on 
respect for tho princiidos of humanity, and on the gomu'ally riK'.ognizod 
principle of the voluntary decdsion of tlie persons <‘.onc.ern<dl. They 
have also agreed to protect tho rights of nationals of tho other 
Iiarty on their respcidivo territories, a<‘knowle<lglng that this also 
Inoludos tho right of nationals to retain the (‘itlzcnship whlidi they 
had prior to their arrival on the tiuTitory of the othm’ (jontractlng 
party. 

(7) In tho spirit of th(‘ p(‘aee-loving princbiles outlined lu this 
Declaration, and also to make the peoples of their countries know 
and understand each other better, th<^ two (ilovenimcntH will support 
and fiKdlitate c,o-o]Ka'at,ion between publl<? organizations of the two 
countries through contiuds, exchange of HoeduUst <Hxp(ud<ui<*c, a,nd 
fro© exchange of views. 

(8) The two GoyernmentH will make every (effort to carry out the 
decisions of this Dendaration In the Interests of d<iv<dot>ing ridatlons 
botw<»on tho two countries, of promoting inl,<^rnatlorinl co*op(U*at!on, 
and of strengthening peiwje." 

The Soviet delegation left Hel^ijnide on June 3, visiting Sofia 
and Bucharest before returning on June 5 to Moscow, In Sofia, 
M. Khrushchov and the other members of the d<degati<>n had 
a meeting with M, Ohervenkov (the Bulgarian l*rim<‘ Minister) 
and other Bulgarian political leaders, whilst in Btudiarest 
discussions were held with M. <»heorgiu-I)ej (the Rumanian 
Prime Minister), M. Gheorghe Apostol (First Secretary of the 
Rumanian Oommiimst Party), M. Andras Ilegedfis (Prime 
Minister of Hungary), M. Matyas Hakosi (First Seerelary of 
the Hungarian Communist Party), an<l M. Antonin Novotny 
(First Secretary of the Czechoslovak (kmummist ihirty). 

Addressing a mass meeting la Boflo, on June 3, M. Khrushchov 
said %nUr alia: “All-round co-operation bctwinm Yugoslavia and 
tho Soviet Union is entirely In the intarcHtw of the two lunintrles, 
of other nations, and of the cause of peace an<l socdallsm. Tlu^ Hovlet- 
Yugoslav talks have ended the porlotl in which relations lietwocn tlio 
two countries wore disturbed. . . . Ecnwfforth the road Is open ftir the 
development of friendly relations between tho Bovii^t IhUon and all 
the People’s Democmeles and Yugoslavia." A <*oininuni<iu6 was 
issued stating that Bulgaria welcomed tho normalization of Hovlet- 
Yugoslav relations and would herself flock to improve hor relations 
with that country, and also with Grooco ami IHirkoy, 

After the meeting In Bwdiarost (on Juno 4) botwoon the Hovlet, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, and Gzeohoslovak loaders, a o(mummiqu6 
was issued exprosaing “ satisfiudlon at tho Mendly co-operation 
achieved between tho U.H.HJt. and Yugoslavia," and " tho hope 
and eonvletlon [of the Rumanian, Hungarian, and t ?zoohoslovak 
loaders] that friendly relations would be established between their 
countries and Yugoslavia In the Interests of poiwo and soolahsm," 

It had been announced in Belgrade on May 20, shortly before 
the Soviet delegation’s arrival, tlmt a Yugoslav parliamentary 
delegation had been invited to visit tho U-S.B.H. Tho president 
of the Yugoslav National Assembly (M. Pijade) had prevlouily 
sent a letter to the Supreme Soviet welcoming Its pro|H>sal for 
exchange visits by parliamentary delegations of different 
countries (see page 14000, second column), and expressing 
Yugoslavia’s readiness for an exchange of Soviet and Yugoslav 
delegations.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Soviet Weekly) 

(Ftev, yep, Sovict^Yngoilmv Relational 14016 A.) 
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A unjixED KINGDOM. — Army Estimates, 1955-56. 

The Army Estimates for 1955-56, together with an accompany- 
ing memorandum by the Secretary for War (Mr. Antony Head), 
were published on Feb. 23, 1955, The net total of £470,000,000 
shown in the Estimates included the followmg items (1954-55 
figures m parentheses) • Mechanical Transport £58,700,000 
(£80,000,000) , Ammunition, £25,700,000 (£32,600,000) ; Guns 
and Small Arms, £6,400,000 (£7,700,000) ; Signals and Wireless 
Equipment, £7,600,000 (£13,100,000) ; Food and Ration 
Allowances £44,000,000 (£47,500,000); Liquid Fuel, etc., 
£10,100,000 (£14,100,000) ; Clothing, £18,100,000 (£48,100,000); 
General Stores, £24,300,000 (£32,300,000). 

The memorandum explained that although the Army’s world-wide 
commitments had eased a little, Britain’s limited resources still 
made it essential to develop the highest degree of versatfiity and 
flexibility. In order to mcrease mobility without loss of fighting 
power, it would be necessary to simphfy weapon systems, to reduce 
the number and variety of vehicles, and to speed up supply, and 
experimental organizations would be tried out for these purposes 
during 1955. Some existing weapons would be withdrawn altogether 
and others changed , alterations would be made in the composition 
of formations, and severe outs w’ould be made in the number of 
vehicles, all with the aim of increasing mobihty on and off the battle- 
field, whilst at the same time adding to effective fighting capacity 

Although at present the division appeared hkely to remam the 
fighting formation of future armies (the memorandum contmued) its 
detailed organization and equipment would probably undergo radical 
change as new weapons — especially tactical nuclear weapons — came 
into use The most difficult problems would probably concern supply, 
since the dovelopmont of transport suitable for nuclear warfare 
conditions had lagged behind that of nuclear weapons themselves 
The best answer to the threat offered by these weapons to large 
terminals and established communication routes probably lay in the 
use of cheap oross-eouniry lorries developed from lorries now being 
mass-produced for civilian purposes, aided by vortical-lift and short- 
tako-off aircraft able to lift heavy loads and to operate independently 
of airfields Progress would nevertheless be slow, since quantity 
production of lielicoptors and other vortioal-lift aircraft was “ still 
some way off ” 

The momorandunx explained that the reduction in the amount to 
bo spent iix 1955-56 on new weapons and equipment, as compared 
with recent years, was duo to the fact that the introduction of new 
vehicles had been virtually completed, whilst the full production 
stage of recently-developed weapons had not been reached. “ The 
main weapons for which wo shall have to make future provision,” 
it continued, ” are the Oonqu&ror tank, the L.70 anti-tank gun, the 
F.N rifle, and the now sub -machine gun We have also a very com- 
prohenaive piograrumo of wireless equipment and a new range of 
bridging and ferrying equipment. Finally, we have . . a surface- 

to-surface guided weapon which will enable the commanders in the 
field to use guided missiles when and where required, irrespective of 
woalb or conditions. ’ * 

After saying that close liaison was being maintained with scientists 
and industrialists and with other Commonwealth armies, and that 
ideas would bo exchanged with other NATO land forces, the memor- 
andum concluded • “ The aims are clear • to organize, train, and 
equip the Army so that it can make full use of the vastly greater 
firo-powor that nuclear weapons are putting into its hands, ayoid 
destruction l)y the enemy’s nuclear weapons, deal more effectively 
with ‘ cold war ’ tasks, and be hotter prepared to play a major part 
in the survival of the country under nuclear bombardment." 

The House oC Commons passed the Estimates without a 
division on March 8, when the Secretary for War gave a 
general review of recent Army developments. 

Mr. Hoad first spoke of the necessity of maintaining the National 
Sorvico period at two years, stressing that a reduction to 18 months 
— as had boon demanded In some quarters — would cost 50,000 men 
and would bo '' folly " Xn this connexion he explained that although 
a saving of about 66,000 men had already been made by re-deploy- 
ment and the disbanding of certain units, these would bo absorbed 
by the creation of the Btrategio Reserve and the run-down of 35,000 
men which would have taken place botwoen 1954 and 1956. 

Turning to the recruiting problem, Mr. Head said that inquiry 
showed that between 1920 and 1954 the peaootimo strength of the 
Regular Army had remained fairly constant at about 180,000, and 
that ro(^ruiting had been ** astonishingly level,” whatever the 
relationship botwoen army and civilian pay or the extent of unem- 
ployment. Xmprovomonts in pay and conditions, he pointed out, 
could not bo confined to the Army alone but must be applied to the 
other Horvioos also , If they failed in their object of attracting 
recruits, large sums would have been spent and Britain would still 
not liava enough Regulars to bo able to do without National Service. 
Although recent pay inoreasos had temporarily increased the reoruit- 
mont rate from about 5,000 a month to 7,000, the rate had since 
reverted to 5,000, whilst the intake of the three Services on the 
three-year engagement had dropped from 49,000 In 1952 to 36,000 
in 1954. The Army, however, was ” netting ’’ one in four of the 
National Borvlco intake for the threo-yoar engagement, and the 
number of prolongations of sorvico to X2 years had increased during 
the past year from about 350 to 700 a month. 

Dealing with the roles of the Territorial Army and the Army 
Emergency Reserve, the Minister emphasized that the decisive factor 
in any future war would be the ability of the home base to struggle 
through; It was therefore essential to have trained md mobile 


formations which could be sent anywhere m Britain to help restore 
order Here the T A , the A B R and Home Guard would play a 
vital part, whilst it was possible that T A. divisions might also be 
used m conventional warfare Moreover, it would he necessary after 
any future war for nations able to do so to send troops abroad to 
** sort out the mess, stop sporadic fightmg, and restore order *’ It 
would therefore be “ great folly " to do away with any of these 
reserve divisions 

After referrmg to the plana for reconditioning and rebuilding 
barracks (m which connexion he pointed out that little had heen 
spent for these purposes smee 1900, and that there was a grave 
danger of the Army becoming “ a race of slum-dwellers ” unless 
somethmg was done), Mr Head spoke of the progress made In 
equippmg the Army with both conventional and nuclear weapons. 
As regards conventional weapons, " immense progress " had been 
made and the Army was now “ well equipped by any standards 
m the world " As regards nuclear weapons, Mr Head referred to 
the decision, taken m 1953, that the Army should follow U S research 
m groxmd'to -ground missile development, and to the adoption by 
the War Office of the U S Corporal Mark II (see 13786 A), which 
was ahead of any similar missile m the world Officer and n c.o. 
mstructors^ for the umts which would use the Corporal Mark II 
would receive training m the USA., and the units themselves would 
he formed m 1956 

After saymg that 10,000 F.N rifles (see 13357 A) would be delivered 
to the British Army m Germany by June, 1955, Mr. Head emphasized 
the ever-growing importance of aircraft m the Army’s organization. 
He said that Viscounts wonld he used on certain routes for air- 
trooping, and that the strategic air-lift — ^now eqmvalent to about 
a brigade — ^would be improved by the mtroduotion of the Blackburn 
Bcv&rley, which was probably the best large freight aircraft m the 
world and of which 24 had been ordered The Army was also starting 
an experimental service to study helicopter techniques for use 
in supply and in casualty evacuation 

Mr. Head concluded by saying that a new orgamzation for nuclear 
formations had been worked out in order to ehmmate the " clutter 
behmd the linos ” and the “ long tube of administration ” character- 
istic of the last war Under this scheme, headquarters would be 
elimmated where possible and large dumps and depots would be got 
rid of by dispersal and the maximum use of local resources 

Tt was stated in the Estimates that the maximuTn strength 
of the Army (including National Servicemen) was expected to 
decline during the year from .549, 009 to 523,000. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep. Defence 
Estimates, 14089 A 5 1954-55 Army Estimates, 13515 A ; 

Atomic Warfare, 13786 A.) 

Note. The new sub -machine gun referred to m the memorandum 
is the Sterling (previously known as the Patchett), which, it was 
stated on E''eb 25, will replace the Sten carbine The Sterling, which 
has been given exhaustive trials on active service in Korea, Malaya, 
and Kenya, weighs six lb and fires 9-mm ammunition, either by 
single shots or automatically at a rate of 575 rounds a minute 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. LUXEMBURG. — Birth of Prince Henri. 

A son was born on April 16 to Prince Jean of Luxemburg 
(son of the reignmg Grand Duchess Charlotte) and Princess 
Josephine-Charlotte, elder sister of King Baudoum of the 
Belgians. The infant prince, who was given the names Henri 
Albert Gabriel F^lix Mane Guillaume, is the second child of 
Prince Jean and Princess Josephine-Charlotte, a daughter — 
Princess Marie-Astrid — Shaving heen born on Feb. 17, 1954. 
The succession to the throne will, however, go to Prmce Henn 
under the Salic law, which operates in the Grand Duchy and 
under which male descendants have precedence. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir David KeUy appointed 
Chairman of British Council. 

It was announced on June 18 that Sir David Kelly (63), 
formerly H.M. Ambassador m Moscow, had been appointed 
chairman of the British Council in succession to General Sir 
Ronald Adam, who had held that post since 1946 and who had 
also been director-general of tlie British Council from 1947 to 
1954, when he was succeeded by Sir Paul Sinker. Sir David 
Kelly had been Minister in Berne (1940-42) and Ambassador 
m Buenos Aires (1942-46) and Ankara (1946-49) before his 
appointment to the Moscow Embassy m 1949. (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 134^5 C ; 7954 B.) 

D. FRANCE. — Election of New President of Paris 
Municipal Council. 

M. Jacques F6ron, a member of the Independent and 
Dissident Gaullist (A.H.S.) group on the Pans Municipal Council, 
was elected president of the Municipal Council (a position 
equivalent to mayor of Pans) on June 20, receiving 46 votes 
against 26 for M. Bossus (Communist), 9 for M. Salles (Socialist), 
and 7 for other candidates. M. F6ron (43), who succeeded M. 
Bernard Lafay (Minister of Health and Population in M. Fame’s 
Cabinet), is an engineer by profession. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13638 C.) 
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A. INDIA. — Constitutional Reform. - The Constitu- 
tion (Fourth Amendment) Act. - New Regulations for 
Compulsory Acquisition of Private Property. 

The Indian Prime Mmister, Mr. Nehru, introduced into the 
House of the People on Dec. 20, 1954, the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Bdl, which defined more precisely than hitherto 
the State’s power to acquire and requisition private property 
and to fix the amount of compensation to be paid. 

The question of compulsory acquisition of property was 
dealt with as follows m Article 31 of the Indian Constitution, 
as origmally adopted m 1949 • 

(1) No person shall be deprived of his property save by authority 
of law (2) No property, movable or immovable, including* any 
interest m, or in any company owning, any commercial or mdustrial 
undertakmg, shall be taken possession of or acqxnred for pubhc 
purposes under any law authorizmg the taking of such possession 
or such acquisition, unless the law provides for compensation for the 
property taken possession of or acquired, and either fixes the amount 
of the compensation, or specifies the prmciplcs on which, and the 
manner in which, the compensation is to be determined and given 
(3) No such law as is referred to m clause (2) made by the Legisla- 
ture of a State shall have effect unless such law, having boon reserved 
for the consideration of the President, has received his assent.” 

Certain agrarian reform measures passed by a number of 
State Legislatures had been challenged m the courts as mcon- 
sistent with this Article In order to clarify the situation, the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act was passed in 1951. 

Under this Act, anew Article (31 A) was added to the Constitution 
It stated that “ notwithstanding anything m the foregoing provisions 
of this Part, no law providmg for the acqnisition by the State of any 
estate or of any rights therein, or for the extinguishment or modification 
of any sueh rights, shall be deemed to be void on the ground that it is 
inoonsistent with, or takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred 
by, any provisions of this Part,” provided the law had received the 
President’s assent 

Contrary to the intentions of the Constituent; Assembly, 
however, a number of subsequent nilmgs of the Supreme 
Court had laid down (a) that the term “ compensation ” 
implied payment of the full market value oC the property 
acquired, and (5) that where the State, acting under its inherent 
regulatory powers, “ substantially deprived citizens of 
property,” even though it did not acquire or requisition any 
property, it must pay full compensation. As was pointed out 
m the statement of objects and reasons appended to the new 
Bill, these decisions raised serious difficulties m the way of 
important social welfare legislation, e.g. the limitation of the 
extent of agricultural land that might be owned or occupied 
by any person ; town and country planning ; slum clearance ; 
State control of the country’s mineral and oil resources ; 
extension of pubhc utility facilities , temporary transference 
of commercial or industrial undertakings to the State in 
order to ensure their better management ; and reforms in 
company law. Another judgment of the Supreme Court also 
raised the question whether an Act providmg for a State 
monopoly in a particular trade or business conflicted with 
Article 801 of the Constitution (which states that “trade, 
commerce and intercourse throughout the territory of India 
shall be free”), and suggested that the establishment of such 
a monopoly might have to he justified before the courts as 
being ” in the public interest ” or amounting to a “ reasonable 
restriction.” 

The main provisions of the Bill, which was intended to 
remove the ambiguities on these questions in the existing text 
of the Constitution, were as follows : 

(I) For olanse (2) of Article 31 the following clauses wore sub- 
stituted : “ (2) No property shall be compulsorily acquired or 
requisitioned by the State save for a public purpose and save by 
authority of a law which provides for compensation for tho property 
so acquired or requisitioned, and either fixes the amount of tho 
compensation or specifics tho principles on which, and tho manner 
in which, tho compensation is to ho determined and given. (2 A) Where 
a law does not provide for the transfer of the ownership or right to 
possession of any property to the State, it shall not bo deemed to 
provide for the compulsory acquisition or roquleitionlng of property 
by the State, notwithstanding that it deprives any person of his 
property.” 

(II) Under an amendment to Article 31A, tho Central and State 

Legislatures were empowered to pass laws providing for (a) tho 
acquisition by the State of any estate or of any rights therein, 
(6) the extinguishment or modification of any rights in estates or in 
agricultural holdings ; (c) the maximum extent of agricultural land 
that might bo owned or occupied by any person, and tho disposal of 
land hold in excess of this maximum ; (<2) the acquisition or 

requisitioning of Immovable property for the relief or reshabilitation 
of displaced persons ; (e) the acquisition or requisitioning of slum 
property or of vacant land ; (f) the temporary taking-over of tho 
management of any property by the State in the public interest or 


to secure its proper management ; (g) tho transfer of any under- 
taking, wholly or in part, from one company to another, or the 
amalgamation of two or more companies in the public interest or 
to secure their proper management , (h) the extmguishment or 

modification of any rights of managing agents, managing directors, 
directors, managers, or shareholders of compames , (^) the extinguish- 
ment or modification of any rights accruing by virtue of any agree- 
ment, lease or hcence for the purpose of searching for, or obtaining, 
minerals or oil, or for the purpose of supplying power, hght or water 
to the public Such laws, if passed by State Legislatures, would, 
however, still require the President’s assent to be vahd. 

(Ill) The final decision whether the establishment of a State 
monopoly in any sphere of trade or commerce was in the public 
interest, or constituted a reasonable restriction, would rest with the 
Legislature and not with the courts. 

The House of the People referred the Bill to a Joint Select 
Committee on March 15, after a debate in which Mr. Nehru 
emphasized that the Government was opposed on principle 
to the expropriation of property without compensation, but 
that It would not always be possible to pay the full market 
value of the property as compensation. 

Moving the Bill’s reference to a Select Committee, Mr Nehru 
stated that the Government had no intention of challenging tho 
authority of the judiciary, but that it was for l^arliamont alone, and 
not for tho judiciary, to decide on political, social, and economic 
policy Whilst accepting the judiciary’s interpretation of tho Con- 
stitution, the Government novortholess felt that this interpretation was 
not m accordance with tho social or economic policy which the coimtry 
should pursue , instead of by-passmg tlio Supremo Court, they 
therefore proposed to change tho Constitution. If the Supremo 
Court’s miorprotation of certain Articles was not in acoordanoo with 
tho intentions of the Constituent Assembly, tho drafting of those 
Articles was at fault and must bo corroctod There was no question 
of expropriation without componsation, although in <5ortaln cases, 
such as slum property, no componsation might bo nocossaiv or 
desirable When a country was aiming at changes in the social 
structure, however, full componsation could not and should not bo 
given, for if it wore tho haves ” would remain the “ haves ” and 
tho ** have-nots ” tho “ have-nots ” Tho Constitution, Mr Nohru 
pointed out, laid down certain dirociivo principles of State iiolicy 
e.g. that tho ownership and control of tho community’s material 
resources should bo ** so distributed as best to subservo the (common 
good,” and that the operation of tho (M*-onomic system should not 
“ result in tho ooncontratlon of woaltli and moans of production to 
ilio common detriment.” d'hoso principlos, ho conchidiHl, could not 
bo put into effect if tho Snprome (Court’s iniorpretatlon of tlu^ 
Constitution was adhered to, and thoroforo the Constitution shoultl 
bo amended to make it subserve these principles. 

During tho ensuing debate a number of Congress nKunbers cj'iiJclzod 
tho Bill on tho ground that it made an unfair distinction lietwcMui 
industrial and agricultural property, as tho payment of full comTxmsa- 
tion was still guaranteed for tho former but not for tlio latti^r In 
reply, Mr. Noliru agreed thai. as tho Bill stood it miglit still be noct^Hsary 
to pay tho full market value for nationalized in<lUHtrin.l and <u)m- 
mercial undertakings, but expressed tho hope that the Hur>rome 
Court would take full cognizance of tho ” new atinsophiuH^ ” in tho 
House and tho country about this question, and Ixiar it In mind in 
interpreting all future cases related to it. TIo emiihasized that millions 
of people could not wait indeflnltidy for changes In soidety that ha,d 
become inevitable, and that if those elumgos wero not made piMux^- 
fully, and in time, there was a danger of ” all kinds of storms bursting 
forth among tho people.” Mr. Nehru denounced as ” degrading ” a 
suggestion by Communist mombors tliat British capital shouhl bo 
expropriated without compensation, and pointed out that (wmi tilio 
Soviet Union had paid compensation for all foreign propi^rty solzoil 
during the Russian revolution. 

The motion was approved by the House of the P<‘ople by 
822 votes to mne (the Communists and l^raja Socialists voting 
with the Government), and was adopted unanimously by the 
Council of States on March 19- 

Xhe Joint Committee, consisting of 30 members of the House 
of the People and 15 of the Council of StaUis, sulmutted its 
report on March 81, This proposed a number of important 
amendments to the Bill, viz- (1) that the State should not be 
required to pay their full market value as compensation f<»r 
nationalized mdustrial undertakings and banking and insuran<»,e 
compames ; (2) that agricultural and other property rights, 
and certain types of deprivation of industrial or commewial 
property by a process of ac^quisition and not regulation, should 
be removed from the purview of the proposed amendment to 
Article 81A ; (8) that the amount of compensation paid could 
be challenged in the courts on the ground that it was “ illusory ” 
or amounted to foaud under the Constitution, but not on the 
ground of its inadequacy. 

In its amended form, the Bill was given a third reading in 
the House of the People on April 12 (by 802 votes to 5) an<l 
was passed unanimously by the Council of States on April 20. 
(ICastern Economist, Dellii - Indian High Commissioner’s Olficc, 
London - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
(Prev, rep, Indian Constltiitioiiy A*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - National 
Coal Board Report for 1954, - Production Statistics. - 
Fall in Coal Stocks. - Importation of U.S. Coal imder 
Mutual Security Act. - Increased Borrowing Powers for 
N.C.B. - New Wages Schedule for Miners. - The Mines 
and Quarries Act. - New Issue of Compensation Stock. 

The ninth annual report and accounts of the National Coal 
Board, covering the year ended Dee. 31, 1954, were published 
on June 21. They showed that, after meeting taxation and 
interest (£17,500,000), the Boaid was left with a surplus of 
£1,200,000 on operations in Britain, but that this was converted 
into a deficit of £3,800,000 by a loss of £5,000,000 on imported 
coal. The deficit (which compared with a surplus of £353,647 
earned m 1953) increased the accumulated deficit since 
nationalization to £17,399,698 

Saleable output of coal was given as 224,300,000 tons, or 
only some 70,000 tons more than m 1953. The output of 
deep-mmed coal (214,000,000 tons, or about 1,500,000 tons 
more than m 1953) was described as “ particularly disappoint- 
ing,” smce the National Union of Mmeworkers had earher 
agreed that an increase of 5,000,000 tons in 1954 was “a 
reasonable minimum aim.” Opencast production, at 10,300,000 
tons, was 1,400,000 tons less than in 1953, mamly because of 
delays — outside the Board’s control — in obtaining permission 
to work sites. Total manpower in the industry again fell, 
having averaged 707,200 m 1954 compared with 712,900 m 

1953 ; moreover, a greater pioportion of the available man- 
power was employed on development work, not immediately 
productive. The report stressed that, but for tins, the effect 
of better attendance and higher productivity would have 
given “ a considerable increase ” in deep-mmed output. 

Salient points from the report are summarized below . 

Costs, Prices, and Profit. Costs of mined coal averaged £3 Is. lid 
per ton, or ‘2s. 9d more than m 1953, the largest increase (Is 5d. per 
ton) having again boon m wages Pithead puces of most grades of 
coal were increased in May by about 2 per cent , as a result proceeds 
rose by an average of 28. 4d. per ton to Gs. 6d , but the increase m 
costs reduced the average not profit per ton (oompaied with 1953) 
by 5d per ton to Is. 7d. 

Opencast production costs averaged 50a. 9d per ton, and proceeds 
57 b. per ton. 

Divisional Results. Of the nmo divisions, only three made profits 
—the Bast Midlands (Os. lid per ton), the North Bastern (58. Id.) 
and the West Midlands (38 4d.). The following divisions incuirod 
losses the Scottish (4s. 7d. per ton), North -Western (4s. 3d ), South- 
Eastern (3s. 3d.), South-Western (2s ), Norihom (Is 9d ), and 
Durham (Is 2d ) 

Productivity. Records wore achieved in 1954 both m total pro- 
ductivity (24.61 cwt. per manshift) and in productivity at the coal 
face CG5.14 cwt. per manshift) The miniber of shifts worked showed 
an mcreaso over 1953 

Labour Disputes. Although almost 50 i)or cent of pits were free 
from disputes during 1954, there was a “ serious increase m the 
number of unofiicial stoppages, which totalled ‘2,G14 (the highest 
figure since nationalization) compared with 2,3‘i4 in 1953 The loss 
of coal (1,500,000 tons) was 356,000 tons moro than in 1953, but less 
than in 1952. 

Coal Imports. Those exceeded 3,000,000 tons, the loss to the Board 
on the sale of imported coal amounting to £5,029,258 

Capital Expenditure and Borrowings. Capital expenditure in 

1954 totalled £84,700,000, compared with £64,000,000 in 1953, 
about £‘2,000,000 of the increase being attributable to higher prices 

To finance expenditure the Board had borrowed £54,650,000 from 
the Ministry of I^uel and Power ; of this and former advances, 
£55,000,000 was funded as representing iiermanont advances. 

Accidents. Fewer ac.eldonts were reported during 1954 than ever 
before, the mimbor killed being 359, against 364 m 1953, 

Long-Term Prospects. Assessing long-term prospeota for fuel 
supplies, the Board stressed that if production of tho order of 
250,000,000 tons annually (the most that could at present be expected 
to bo available by 1965) wore to bo achieved, ** increased x>roductivo 
capacity must be obtained much more guioMy ” Tho report added 
that “ some saorifioo of immediate output ” might bo necessary, and 
that “ ill© maximum use of other fuels must be made to fill the gap.” 

Six Hubert ITouldsworth (chairman of the N.C.B.), com- 
menting on the report on the same day, emphasized that the 
Board’s “ mam and continuing dilliculty ” was shortage of 
labour. There were at prosent about 3,500 fewer men in the 
mines than in June 1954, and unless recruitment improved, 
the drop at the end of the year was likely to be 5,000. Fore- 
casting that the demand for coal in 1955 might increase by 
about 5,000,000 tons, he added : The task we have is to 
meet an increase in inland demand with a diminishing man- 
power oi 5,000 every year. It is not really possible with the 
manpower available to meet the whole of that growth m inland 
demand. The industry requires 15,000 more men, but they 
would have to be in the right places — ^the high productivity 
areas.” 


The follo'wing table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism m the fourth quarter of 1954 and the first quarter 
of 1955 : 



Saleable 

Plus 


Mined Coal 

Open- 


Produced 

cast 

1954 

Tons 

Tons 

October 

. 4,395,980 

203,060 

November 

. 3,534,380 

138,480 

December 

1955 

. 4,004 060 

130,780 

January 

4,265,500 

142,900 

February 

. 4,358,675 

159,000 

March 

. 4,420,860 

19^2,860 


Total 

Inland 

Overseas 

Product- 

Con- 

Shipments 

ion 

sumption 

& Bunkers 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

4,599,040 

4,063,600 

338,600 

3,672,860 

3,512,400 

250,000 

4,134,840 

4,452,000 

286,800 

4,408,400 

4,797,500 

284,500 

4,517,675 

4,822,000 

267,500 

4,613,720 

4,754,000 

274,000 


1954 

Wage-earners on 
colhery books 
at coal- 

No. of 
shifts 
worked 
per wage- 

Output per 
manshift 
at over- 

coal-face all 

Total 

face 

earner 

Tons 

Tons 

October 

704,760 

289,260 

5 01 

3.289 

1 244 

November . 

. 704,275 

288,975 

5 08 

3.289 

1.245 

December 

1955 

704,860 

289,600 

4.63 

3 238 

1.219 

January 

707,725 

290,275 

4 87 

3 268 

1 235 

February 

708,375 

290,560 

4 97 

3.273 

1 237 

March 

708,120 

290,680 

5 0 

3 302 

1.247 


Per- 

centage 

of 

absentee- 
ism 
12 10 

12 17 
13.07 

13.00 

13 05 
12 87 


Other recent developments in connexion with the coal 
industry are summarized below . 

Coal Stocks and Imports. Coal stocks on March 12, 1955, were 
estimated by the Ministry of Fuel and Power at 10,733,000 tons (the 
lowest figure recorded for mid-March smoe 1951), compared with 

12.921.000 tons on March 13, 1954. 

The Treasury announced on Dec. 28, 1954, that an agreement had 
been signed between the British and U S Governments authorizmg 
the purchase of U S coal under the Mutual Security Act Payment 
would be made in sterhng, winch would he used to make purchases 
as provided for m tho Act and as might be agreed by the two Govern- 
ments It was stated m the British Press that probably about 

250.000 tons would be imported under the agreement, which stipulated 
that 50 per cent of the coal (tlie first to be imported by Britain 
under the Mutual Security Act) should be earned m U S ships. 

Sir Hubert Houldsworth stated on Jan 6, 1955, that the loss on 
imported cool (borne entirely by the N C B ) since nationalization 
totalled about £15,000,000 

It was estimated m an B 0 S 0 report published on Jime 23 that, 
at the present rate, by the end of 1955 Britain would have imported 
about 10,000,000 tons of coal during the year, compared with the 
3,000,000 tons impoitod during 1954 


Coal and Coke Prices. The Mimstry of Fuel and Power announced 
on Apiil 25 that, owing to higher distribution costs, retail coal 
prices would he increased m tho Provinces by 3d - Is. lid a ton, 
according to area, and that prices of gas coke would ho increased 
throughout Britain (except m the North-West region) hy 8d - 2s 4d 
a ton On May 2, however, the Ministry announced summer price 
reductions for coal varying from 58 to 10s. a ton. 

Increased Borrowing Powers for N.C.B. The House of Commons 
on Nov 7, 1954, approved a Borrowing Powers Order authorizing 
tho N O B to borrow an additional £75,000,000. The Parhamontary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power (Mr Joynson-Hicks) 
explained that tho Board required £110,000,000 during the current 
yoai for capital expenditure and worldng capital, hut would find 
£35,000,000 of this from its own resources. 


N.C B. Appointments. The N C B announced the following 
appointments on March 25, consequent on tho appointments to the 
National Board made on Fob. 16 in implementation of the rocom- 
moiidations of tho Flock Committee (see 14115 A) . Mr. li. W 
Parker to succeed Dr W Reid (now a moinher of the National Board) 
as deputy chairman of the Scottish division , Mr L Graham, deputy 
chairman of tho Northern division, to succeed Mr J. Bowman (now 
deputy -chairman of tho National Board) as divisional chairman ; 
Mr n W M Henry, finance director, Northern division, to succeed 
Mr Graham as deputy-chairman of the division ; Mr. A. W John, 
deputy dircotor-gonoral of finance at national headquarters, to 
succeed Mr J. Latham (now a member of the National Board) as 
director-general of flnanco 

On April 14 tho Board announced that Mr. E. H. Browne, director- 
general of production, would succeed Mr I. W Cumberbatch as 
chairman of tho West Midlands division. 


New Opencast Site, The N.C B announced on March 1 that a 
contract had boon lot to Richard Coatain Ltd , London, for the 
working of 5,000,000 tons of opencast coal on the Acorn Bank estate, 
near Blyth, Northumberland It was the largest single contract for 
working opencast coal over placed in Britain. The coal (mainly 
for tho seaborne and export trades) will be produced at the rate of 
over 750,000 ions a year for six or seven years. 

New Wages Schedule. Agreement was reached on March 15 between 
the NOB. and the N.U.M on a new wage structure providing for 
(1) the reeJaHsifioation of all jobs performed by minors and in mine 
workshops into five underground, five surface, and three craftsmen*s 
grades; (2) tho introduction of now standard shift rates ranging 
from 27s. 9d. to 31s. 9d per shift for underground grades, from 
24s. fid to 318. Id. per shift for surface grades, and 27s. Id. to 35s. fid. 
for craftsmen’s grades ; (3) an increase of 11s 6d. weekly for under- 
ground and surface day-wage men, raising their minima to £8. 6s 6d. 
and £7. 6s. 6d respectively. 
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Tlie new rates, winch affected about 400,000 miners, were approved 
by a national delegate conference of the N U M on March 17 and by 
a ballot of union members on March 31. 

Mmers* Housing It was stated on March 9 that over 18,000 mmers* 
houses had been bmlt by the Coal Industry Housing Association in 
less than three years, mcludmg 12,019 houses built m 1954 alone. 
Except for 450 houses on sites not yet acquired, the Association had 
almost completed its £37,000,000 housmg programme 

Unofficial Strikes. An unofflcial strike over fillers* piece-rates 
broke out at Markham Colhery, near Doncaster, on April 19 and 
spread on May 2 to 13 other pits in the Doncaster area. In spite of 
N U.M appeals to the men to return to work, and an N O.B. statement 
stressmg that the strike “ represented an attempt to use power 
instead of reason m settling disputes,** the stoppage contmued to 
spread, with the result that 58 pits a^d 87,000 men were idle by 
May 6 By May 9 the stoppage had caused a production loss of over 
577,000 tons — ^the greatest loss smce the Grimethorpe dispute of 1947 
(see 8816 A), which cost 600,000 tons — ^but on that day the strike 
began to break, and on May 15 the 27,000 miners stiU on strike voted 
to return to work on the basis of an N C B offer to settle the fillers* 
grievances The stoppage was estimated to have caused the loss of 
about 1,030,860 tons of coal and £1,000,000 m wages 

Mr. J Bowman, deputy chairman of the N C.B , stated on May 21 
that 1,750,000 tons of coal had been lost through disputes between 
Jan 1 and May 14, 1955, compared with only 500,000 tons lost in 
the same period of 1954. 

The Mines and Quarries Bill, which codified and revised the law 
relating to safety and health m mmes and quarries embodied in 
various Acts passed between 1872 and 1911, was enacted on Nov. 
24, 1954, after an unopposed passage m both Houses. The Bill : 

(1) Placed on owners of mines and quarries the duty of seemg that 
safety regulations were properly observed, and reqmred the duties 
of mine managers and officials to be defined m writing and com- 
mnnicated to the Mines Inspectorate 

(2) Imposed a general duty on mme managers to take precautions 
against mjurious dust, and introduced regulations to obviate danger 
from falls of ground and to safeguard mmers’ ways of escape m case 
of underground fire 

(3) Defined the method of appointment and duties of mine 
managers, under-managers, and officials who, for certam classes of 
mines, were reqmred to be qualified 

(4) Provided for the setting-up of a Mining Qualifications Board, 
consisting of a chairman and seven other members with experience 
of mining admimstration, to grant certificates of coinpotoncy in 
mme management, etc 

(5) Raised to 16 (from a date to be fixed by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power) the minimum age at which boys might be employed 
below ground, and prohibited the employment of youths under 18 
for more than 9 hours daily and 48 weekly, or at night [The applica- 
tion of this restriction was deferred in Northumberland, Durham, 
and Warwickshire, where special shift systems are m operation,] 

(6) Stipulated that all major accidents must be notified and 
Investigated, and gave miners and quarrsnmen the right to appoint 
persons to make safety inspections on their behalf. 

Mr Geoffrey Lloyd (Minister of Fuel and Power), moving the 
second reading in the Commons (Jan 22, 1954), explained that it was 
the first major Bill dealing with safety in mines since the Goal Mines 
Act of 1911, which had been sponsored by Sir (then Mr.) Winston 
Churchill when Home Secretary in the Liberal Government of the 
day. Although the 1911 Act had resulted In a great decrease m 
miniTig accidents, its provisions were completely unsuited to the 
organization of the National Coal Board The Government hoped 
that the present Bill, introduced at a time when a vast scheme of 
mi-ning reorganization was in progress, would be “ a safety charter 
for the next 100 years,” and that, by securing a floxibiUty of 
organization combined with a definite personal responsibility,*’ it 
would make impossible the dangerous uncertainties that had come 
to light after the Knockshinnoob disaster (see 11006 A.) 

The Treasury armounced on Dec. 15, 1954, that a further 
issue (the ninth) of about £14,000,000 of per cent Treasury 
Stock, 1977-80, was being made in whole or partial settlement 
of compensation due to various undertakings under the Coal 
Industry Nationalization Act, and that £100 of stock would 
be deemed equal to £98. 12s, Cd. of compensation. 

It was stated in the Press that this issue would enable 
compensation to be fully cleared in three further districts — 
Scotland, Warwickshire, and Northumberland — ^bringing the 
number of districts cleared to 16, and leaving only five areas 
— ^Yorksliire, Lancashire, South Staffordshire, and North and 
South Wales — ^with compensation still uncompleted. Total 
compensation for collieries and ancillary assets had reached 
over £271,000,000. — (Ministry of Fuel and Power - Times - 
Daily, Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Fmanexal Times) 
(Prev. rep. 1953 Report, 13613 A; Production 

Figures, 13978 A ; 13^4^ A ; Fleck Report, 141x5 A.) 

A. INDONESM-AFGHANISTAN.-Friendshlp Treaty. 

A treaty of friendship between Indonesia and Afghanistan 
was signed in Bandung on April 24 by Sardar Mohammed Naim 
and Mr. Sunarjo, the Afghan and Indonesian Foreign Ministers. 

(Indonesian Embassy, London) 


B. CHINA. — Release of American Airmen. 

It was announced by Peking Radio on May 30 that four U.S. 
airmen, shot down during the Korean war m late 1952 or early 
1953, and detained since then in China, had been tried by a 
Chinese people’s court on May 24, found guilty of “ acts of 
provocation ” by intruding into the territorial air space of China, 
and ordered to be deported from China. The four men — 
Lieut.-Colonel Edwin I.. Heller, Captain Harold E Fischer, 
First Lieut Roland W. Parks, and First Lieut. T.yle W. Cameron 
—were released on the Hong Kong border on the following day 
and flown from there to Honolulu cii toutc for the United States. 
The impending release of the airmen had been foreshadowed 
some hours before Peking Radio’s announcement by a state- 
ment in New Delhi by Mr Krishna Menon (chief Indian repre- 
sentative at the United Nations). Mr. Menon, who had only 
recently returned from a visit to Peking (see 14273 B), told a 
press conference that the airmen were being released m response 
to an Indian request ; he expressed the opinion that it was a 
“ fine gesture on the part of the Chinese,” and hoped that it 
w'ould produce “ favourable reactions in other (piartcrs.” 

The Chinese court’s verdict, a-ftor detailing tho various attacks 
which tho four airmen were alleged to have made on Chinese territory, 
and stating when and where they had been shot down, continued 
“It 13 established that tho defendants, in intruding into China’s 
territorial air space m U S planes to conduct harassing and provoca- 
tive activities, are guilty of imperilling tho security of our country 
and undermining the peaceful life of our people. Tho evidence is 
conclusive and irrefutable and tho defendants doaorvo tho full 
punishmont prescribed by law. But taking into consideration the 
fact that the defendants were only carrying out tho orclors of the 
U S military authorities, and that they have all admitted tiioir 
crimes and expressed remorse since their capture, they are therefoio 
being treated with leniency.” 

The Stale Department m Washington said on May 30 lliab 
“the U.S. Government is gratified that the prolongc<l and 
unwarranted separation which these airmen and their families 
have endured . . . will soon be brought to an end,” and expressed 
the “ earnest hope ” that the release of t.he airmen signified the 
intention of the Chinese Communist Government “ to act 
swiftly to release other American citizens, civilian as well as 
military, whose continued imprisonment in Communist China 
has profoundly aroused the American peojile.” A State Depart- 
meixt spokesman announced on June I that the U.S. A., through 
the Clunese Consul-General m Geneva, had asked CJima to 
release 52 other Americans detained in China, and to supply 
mfoxmation about a further 11 U.S. servicemen believed to 
be interned in that country. 

The U N. Secretary-General, Dr. IIammarsk|old (who had 
visited Peking m January to endeavour to obtain the release of 
11 other U.S. airmen imprisoned in China), said that the 
release of the four airmen was “ very encouraging news,” but 
emphasized the need for restraint over the whole (pies lion. 
The British Foreign Office welcomed the tcIcukcs as “ a first step 
towards improvement of international relations.” 

The four rcloaeod ainuon, who wore ropoiiod aCici* a thorotigh 
medical oxamiiiation at Honolulu to bo la ” fint^ physical curHlition,” 
said in a press statciacnt that their goiioral troatiiunit while In c‘,« pti vity 
had boon good, and, by ChlnOHO standards, <^xt'(0Uait. Colonel H teller 
stated that ho had boon in hospital for two years with a broken log, 
suffered when ho had baled out of his pJaiuh anti that tlui Chinese 
medical facilities htul boon '* pretty good ” Tho ot.h(*r thnu^ nuni said 
that they had lived “Chinese stylo” In a house, most of tlie thm^ in 
Mukden (Manchuria) but recently In looking. The four nitui impressed 
the view that Dr Haimnarskj bid’s visit to Peking had had a great 
deal to do with tholr rcloaso Tlioy dtsidlnod to answer (lUi^HWons as to 
whether they had been shot clown over North Korea or Miinchurla, 

A U.S Air Force spokesman said on June 20 that all Uie 
four airmen had “ confessed ” to their captors un<icr pressure 
that they had crossed the Yalu River boundary under orders 
from the U.S. Government, and that Captain Fischer had also 
“ confessed ” to having conducted “ germ warfare ” in North 
Korea. The spokesman emphasized that there was no truth 
whatever m any of these “ confessions,’’ and added that, 
although the Air Force was carefully examining the recsords of 
the men, he very much doubted whether any action would be 
taken against them. 

The executive vice-president of the American Red Cross, 
Mr- J. T. Nicholson, announced in Geneva on May 6 tliat 
arrangements had been concluded between the tJ.S. and 
Chinese Red Cross Socieiics for the delivery of one parcel 
a fortnight to each of the 15 thS. airmen and 20 U.8. civilians 
whom the Chinese authorities Imd listed as being held by 
them. The parcels, which would contain food, clothing, and 
medicaments, would be down from California and Tokio to 
Hong Kong and lianded over to the Chinese Red CJross on the 
Hong Kong boundary. «*"(New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Times ^ Manciiester Guardian) (Frev. rep. X4MS A*) 
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KKESING^S CONTEMPOHARY ARCHIVES 


A. WESTERN POWERS - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet 
Acceptance of Western Proposals for “ Summit ” Talks 
at Geneva. - Soviet Approach to Western Germany for 
Normalization of Relations. - Dr. Adenauer invited to 
Moscow. - Dr. Adenauer’s Visits to U.S.A. and Britain. - 
Meetings of Foreign Ministers. 

The proposals of the three Western Powers for a “ Big Four ” 
conference of Heads of Government and Foreign Ministers, 
presented m Moscow on May 10 (see page 14191), ’were accepted 
by the Soviet Government on May 26. Further developments 
in the international situation durmg June were : Soviet 
acceptance of the Western Powers’ proposal that the summit ” 
talks should open in Geneva on July 18 ; a Soviet mvitation 
to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow, with the aim of normahzing 
relations between the U S.S.R. and the German Federal 
Republic , a visit by Dr. Adenauer to the U.S.A. for discussions 
with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, followed by a 
meeting with Sir Anthony Eden at Chequers on the return 
journey , consultations between the three Western Foreign 
Ministers m New York, in which Dr. Adenauer participated , 
and exchanges of views between the Western Foreign Ministers 
and M Molotov in San Francisco. These developments are 
described below under cross-headings. 

Soviet Acceptance of “ Summit ” Talks. 

The British, French and U S. invitation for a meeting m 
the near future of Heads of Government and Foreign Ministers 
was lormally accepted by the Soviet Government on May 26, 
when Notes to that effect were handed to the Ambassadors of 
the Western l^owers in Moscow. At the same time the Soviet 
Government accused the U.S. Government of adopting attitudes 
incompatible with the ultimate success of a four-Power con- 
ference, and denounced “ certain statements by leading figures 
in the United States ” 

After exprosamg the Soviet Government’s agi'oement to “ an eaxdy 
meeting of the lieads of Goveinmont of the four Powers, with the 
participation of the Foreign Mnuatora,” the Notes eontmuod The 
Soviet Government, however, cannot but draw attention to certain 
statements by leading figures in the United States . It is pointed 
out in those statements that the U S Government approaches 
this conference ‘ from positions of strength * These persons m 
the USA have even gone so far as to speak of the need to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other States, and have made attacks against 
the people’s democracies . . Such attempts to interfere in the 
internal aifiairs of other States are incompatible with the pimciples 
of the United Nations They must bo rejected as an expression of 
the aggressive aspirations of certain circles aiming at a further 
intonsifioiition of the arms drive, continuation of the ‘ cold war,’ and 
still greater aggravation of international tension 

“ Thus the U S Government, on the one band, proposes that the 
Ilcads of Govemmont of the four Powers should discuss outstanding 
inic^rnational problems , and on the other hand, is coming out with 
plans wbloh deliberately doom the four-Power conference to failure 
The only explanation for this is that the U.R Government, contrary 
to its statemonts, is obviously not striving for the settlement of 
urgent International problems Under these circumstances the 
four-Fowex conference would not only fail to yield positive results 
but, on the contrarv, would lead to a further aggravation of differences 
between States and a deterioration m the international situation 

** The Soviet Government considers that the task of the 

conference ... is to ease international tension and strengthen 
oonfidonco between States. This goal can only ho attained if all the 
States conconiod strive for it. As to the questions to be considered 
at the eonferonoe the Heads of Govemmont could themselves 
define tJiein and also determine ways of settling them, giving 
corresponding instructions to the Foreign Ministers.” 

In conclusion, the Soviet Government proposed that the four- 
Power conference should be hold in Vienna, and that the date of 
the eonferonoe should bo settled by agroenient between the four 
Powers. 

Western Powers* Proposal for Summit ” Talks in 
Geneva. - Acceptance by Soviet Government. 

Further Notes were presented in Moscow on June 6 by the 
British, French and U.S. Governments proposing that the 
“ summit ” talks should be held m Geneva “ from July 18 to 
July 21 inclusive,” and stating that the Swiss Government 
liad agreed to such a conference on its territory. 

After rooalliug tiiat the Wostom Powers had originally proposed 
Lausanne as the venue for summit” talks, whereas the Soviet 
Government had favoured Vienna, the Notes said , “ In the light 
of those divergent views . , . the Oovernmonts of Framso, the United 
Kingdom, and tlie United Htatos now propose that the four Heads 
of Government should meet In Geneva, whore there are excellent 
facilities for a meeting of this Importance.” 

The Soviet Government, in Notes to the Western Powers on 
June 18, agreed that the “ summit ” talks should take place 
m Geneva. At the same time it commented on the fact that 
the Western Powers had made no mention of “ the important 
question concerning the tasks of this meeting raised in the 


Soviet Notes of May 26,” and reiterated its conviction that 
“ the efforts of all four States should be directed, above all, 
to ensurmg the accomplishment of the main task of the meeting 
— ^the lessening of tension m mternational relations,” 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Soviet Notes, 
the Tass Agency issued a statement — described as coming from 
“ authoritative Soviet circles ” — ^in reply to remarks made by 
Mr. DuUes at a press conference on June 7. 

The U.S Secretary of State had said that “ the opportunity for 
good eommg out of this conference will depend primarily upon whether 
or not the Soviet rulers are willing to put a spirit of accomplishment 
into some of the thmgs which we all profess to he mterested m ” 
Mr Dulles spoke of the possihihty of raismg the question of the 
East European “ satellites ” at the four-Power conference, and said 
m this connexion that the new Soviet attitude towards Yugoslavia, 
together with the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty, encouraged 
him to hope that the USSR might he prepared to “ loosen the 
rem a little bit ” on the East European countries 

The Tass statement was worded, m part, as follows “ Mr Dulles’ 
statement is a oontmuation of the same hne which was pursued 
earlier by leading U S personalities, the unfounded nature of which 
has already been exposed in the Soviet Government’s Note of May 26. 
By . . . trying to present matters as if the success of the meetmg wiU 
depend primarily upon the position of the Soviet Umon, Mr. Dulles, 
and also some other official persons m the U.S A , show that they 
are not trying to facilitate the work of the meetmg but to complicate 
the situation prior to the meetmg, and to make its work difficult. 

Nor can arguments about ‘ the problem of the countries of Eastern 
Europe ’ have anything m common with the desire to achieve 
favourable results at the meeting * The problem of the coimtries 
of Eastern Europe ’ does not exist, because the peoples of those 
countries, having overthrown the rule of exploiters, have established 
people’s democratic governments and will permit no mterference m 
their internal affairs from any quarter whatsoever 

“Recent steps taken by the Soviet Umon for the lessemng of 
international tension have greatly mfluenced the international situa- 
tion. These steps are the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty , 
the Soviet Government’s proposals on the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons ; the normahzation of relations 
between the U.S S R. and Yugoslavia , the proposal to establish 
diplomatic and trade relations between the U.S S.R and the German 
Federal Republic, etc All this is a great contribution to the 
strengthenmg of peace. . . . The Soviet Government has repeatedly 
declared that it considers the task of the meetmg of the Heads 
of Governments to be the reduction of international tension. 
Favourable results can be achieved if all the mterested States strive 
for this, not only in words, but also in deeds.” 

West German Attitude to Four-Power Talks. 

The West German Ambassadors in Washington, London, 
and Pans (respectively Dr. Krekeler, Herr von Herwarth, and 
Herr von Maltzan) had a conference with Dr. Adenauer on 
May 25 at Biihler Hohe, near Baden-Baden. It was officially 
stated that the Ambassadors had previously had discussions 
with the Foreign Ministers of the countries to which they were 
accredited “ on current problems, particularly the approaching 
four-Power talks,” and that they had reported to Dr. Adenauer 
on these matters. During the Buhler Hohe discussions Dr. 
Krekeler conveyed to the Federal Chancellor an oral assurance 
from Mr. Dulles that there was no question of adopting a 
policy of neutrality for Germany It was understood that 
similar assurances were conveyed by Herr von Herwarth and 
Herr von Maltzan from the British and French Governments. 

Some ooucern had been caused in Bonn by a remark by President 
Eisenhower, made during a press conference on May 18, that there 
seems to be developing the thought that there might be built up a 
series of neutralized States from north to south through Europe ” — 
a remark interpreted m some German circles as implying that the 
President favoured a policy of ” neutralizing ” Germany On May 24, 
however, Mr. Dulles announced that, after consultation with the 
President, he had advised Dr. Krekeler that the President’s remark 
should not he interpreted as implying U.S. approval of a neutral 
pohoy for Germany. “It is the view of the United States,” said 
Mr DuUos, “ that a pohoy of neutrality has no application to a 
country of the character of Germany. It is aU. very well to talk 
about neutrality for Austria, a small country with 7,000,000 people. 
But I do not thmk that anyone realistically hoheves that the German 
people, 70,000,000 of them, are designed to play the role of a neutral 
country ” After recalling that the Austrian State Treaty placed no 
limit on the size of the Austrian Army, and suggesting that not even 
the Russians would regard this as an aocoptablo model for Germany, 
Mr. DuUos added “ I do not think that the Gorman people, or the 
Soviet people, or the Western European people, want to see applied 
to Germany the concept of its being an independent State with an 
unlimited army ” 

In a foreign policy statement to the Bundestag on May 27, 
Dr. Adenauer called upon the United States to take the initiative 
at the four-Power talks m proposing general and controlled 
disarmament. Emphasizing the catastrophic nature of modem 
warfare, he declared that President Eisenhower’s forthcommg 
meeting with Marshal Bulganin, and with the British and 
French Prime Ministers, offered an opportunity — ^which might 
never recur — ^to save the world from “ complete destruction.” 
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Dr Adenauer appealed directly to tlie U.S A , as tlxe world’s 
strongest Power, to make a bold and resolute proposal for general 
disarmament, saying that there had “ never been a more pronusmg 
time than the present ” for such an mitiative At the same time he 
issued a warning to the USA against Soviet proposals ‘‘ to create 
a belt of neutral but armed States in northern, eastern, and southern 
Europe,” declaring in this connexion “ The estabhshment of such 
a belt would mean the end of the "Westein European Union, of any 
kind of European integration, and of the NATO The lialance of 
forces at present existing m the world would be destroyed m favour 
of the Soviet Union, while the increase in Russia’s potential would 
place the U S A. in extreme ieop<udy, from winch it could only 
escape — ^if at all — by mobilizing its entire strength for this purpose ” 
Dr Adenauer added that suggestions to mclude Wostem Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, the Benelux countries, Greece, and possibly 
some of the Soviet-controlled cotmtrioa of Eastern Europe, in such 
a belt ” would offer no protection whatever against a ‘ hot ’ 
war, since none of these neutral States would he able to resist an 
attack launched by the Soviet Union with modern weapons ” 

Herr OUenhauer, leader of the Social Domocratic Opposition, fully 
endorsed the Chancellor’s plea for general disarmament, but insisted 
that the reunification of Germany should have priority over all 
other considerations 

Soviet Invitation to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow. 

The Soviet Government presented a Note to the Federal 
German Government on June 7 (transmitted by the Soviet 
Embassy in Pans to the West German Embassy m that city) 
inviting Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow, and proposing the 
normalization oi‘ relations between the U.S S.R. and the 
Federal Republic. 

After declarmg that the interests of peace and European secuialy, 
as well as those of the Soviet and Gorman peoples, called for the 
normalization of relations, the Note continued “The experience 
of history shows that the preservation and strengthemng of peace 
in Europe depends to a decisive degree on the existence of good 
relations between the Soviet and German peoples . In the years 
when friendly relations and co-operotion existed between our peoples, 
it was of great benefit to both countries. Conversely, hostile relations 
and wars between our peoples have brought them untold misery, 
privation, and suffering It was the Soviet and CJcrmaii peoples that 
suffered most of all in the two World Wars The peojilos of the Sovioi 
Union and Germany had millions of casualties in tbe.so wars — several 
times higher than the casualties of all the other bolhgoront nations 
oombmod Cities reduced to rums, villages burned down, groat 
riches of the two peoples destroyed — such were the results of the 
wars between our countries. 

“The Soviet Government cannot fail to draw tlio aitontiou of the 
Federal Repubhe to the foot that certain aggressive circles In some 
countries are harbouring plans to set the Soviet Union and Western 
Germany against each other, and to prevent an improvomont in 
their relations. Another war would turn Germany into a field of 
battle and destruction. Such a war on (Jerman territory, involving 
modern moans of mass destruotiou, would bo even more cruel and 
devastatmg m its results than any past war. Dovolopmcnta must 
not be allowed to follow this course The impending danger can be 
averted if normal relations, based on mutual contidonce and peaceful 
co-operation, are established hetwoon our countries. The Hoviot 
Union, in spite of all the sufferings inflicted upon her during tho 
recent war, has never let herself bo guided by feelings of rovonge 
against the Gorman people . . 

'*The Soviet Government proceeds from the promiao that tho 
estabhshment of normal rola.tions between the Soviet Union and tho 
German Federal Bepublio will contribute to settling outstanding 
issues concerning the whole of Germany, and thereby help to solve 
the principal national problem of tho Gorman people — thoro-ostabliBh- 
ment of the unity of a democratic Gorman State. 

“ The Soviet Government also attaches great importance to more 
stable relations between the Soviet Union and the Federal Republio 
in the field of trade It is appropriate in recall that the Soviet Union 
and Germany carried on extensive and mutually advantageous trade 
in the past, with the commodity turnover amounting at times to 
ono-flfth of the total foreign trade of both countries. Tlie SoviotUnion 
has extensive trade relations with the German Democratic Itepubllc 
CBastom Germanyl. Trade between the U S.S B, and the Federal 
Bepnblio of Germany is of a limited and unstable nature II owoyer, the 
prore<iuisites exist for tho development of extensive trade and tiic 
estahilshmont of mutually advantageous economic relations betwo^m 
the Soviot Union and the Federal Republic provided there are normal 
relations between them Tho Soviet Union, with its highly developed 
industry and expanding agriculture, considers it possible to erilargo 
substantially its volume of trade with Western Germany. 

* " Cultural Interchange can also play an important part in normalizing 
relations between our countries. Scientific, cultural, and iecdmlcal 
ties between the peoples of the U.S S.R and Oormimy arc of long 
standing. They have enriched the intolJaetual life of both peoples 
and have had a favourable effect on European cultural dcvelopmont 
as a whole. These traditions can servo to promote sci('niifl<v ouliur^, 
and teohnieal oo-operation between the two oountrh^s. 

The Soviet Government believes that tho abolition of the □(icupa** 
tion Statute in Wostem Germany, and tho decree of the Bupremo 
Soviet ending tho state of war between tho U.B.B.R. and Germany, 
provide the necessary conditions for establishing normal and direct 
relations between the Soviet Union and tho Gorman Ft^doral Ropubllo, 
In view of this, the Soviet Government proposes to the Government 
of the German Federal Republio that direct diploraatlo, trade, and 
ultural relations should be established between the two countries. 


“Considermg it desirable for personal contact to be established 
between the statesmen of the two countries, the Soviet Government 
would welcome a visit to Moscow, in the near future, of Chancellor 
Adenauer and any other representatives whom the Federal Govern- 
ment might wish to send, m order to discuss the establishment of 
diplomatic and trade relations between the Soviet Union and the 
German Federal Repuhhe, and to examine the relevant issues.” 

An official statement in Bonn said that the Federal Govern- 
ment welcomed the Soviet Union’s proposal to establish 
diplomatic, trade, and cultural relations between the U.S. S.R. 
and the German Federal Republic. It added that the Note 
“ raises various questions which require prior examination,” 
and that it was hoped that an eventual meeting between Dr. 
Adenauer and the Soviet leaders would “ appear appropriate.” 
No statement was issued by Dr Adenauer himself. 

Dr. Adenauer^s Visits to the U.S.A. and Britain. 

Dr. Adenauer arrived in the U.S.A. on June 12 Lo receive 
an honorary degree from Harvard University. Although his 
visit was ostensibly private, he had discussions at the White 
House on June 13-14 with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, 
and subsequently m New Yoik with Mr. Dulles, Mr. Harold 
Macmillan and M. Pinay. The following commumqud was 
issued on June 14 after the White House conversations : 

“ The Prosidout, tho Ghancollor, the Secretary of State, and their 
advisors . roviewod political dovolopmonts sinoc5 tho CJluuic(dlor’s 
last visit, and noted with sutisf action that tho bonds of friendship 
between their nations have booomo very oIoho. They are of th(^ opimon 
that the recent favourable dovelopinonts in Europe are tho rosult of 
the consistent, somid policies foUowod by tho United States, tho 
Federal Republic, and tlieir allies 

“ A largo part of the diseuHsion was devoted to the relationship 
botwoon tho nations of the free world and the Soviot CJnioo, and 
particularly to ro(5ont devolopmoiits Buoh as tho williugnosH of tho 
Soviot Union to participate in a * Big Foui* ’ conference, and tho 
Soviot Govormnciit’B invitation to tho (Jhancc^llor. They agrcuHl that 
ono of tho objectives of tho forthcoming four-Powor mooting will bo 
to pave tho way for eaxdy German reunification, it was coiUlrmod 
that in their conibinod opimon tho comsopt of noutraliiv is in no way 
applicable to Germany, and that only in colJoctivo Hoourlty arrange- 
ments can Germany assnio her iinhmoudoncjo ” 

The Federal Chancellor visited Harvard on dune 10 to receive 
an honorary degree, and made a speech reiterating his ajipeal 
to the U.S.A to take the initiative in bringing about controHcd 
disarmament ” through negotiations with tlic Soviet Union. 

Dr. Adenauer broke his return journey on June Ifi to pay a 
six-hour visit to Sir Anthony Eden at Chequers (the country 
residence of the British Prime Minister). A conununiqud said 
that the Federal Chancellor had informed Sir Anthony of his 
conveiaations with mcmbeis of the U.S. A<lmmLstration, and 
added * 

“ At a time whou tho WoBtoni Powers are making HUHt.aIiiod tfifortB 
to secure tlio unity of Utjrinauy, it is osHontlal that tlaw Hhoukl bo in 
continual (^outimt with tho Gorman Federal UopublUi Hot.h tlio 
Prime Minister and tlio Ghano.ollor hitond, as <!lnmmHtau(‘<^H dovolop. 
to follow today’s (‘ouvorHations by further oxchangtw of view hotwt^en 
tho two GovommoniB.” 

Foreign Ministers^ Discussions in New York and. 

San Francisco. 

The British, Ifrcnch and U.S. Foreign Mnuslers (Mr. 
Macmillan, M. Pmay and Mr. Dulles) met in New York on 
June 16-17 for an exchange of views before proceeding lo Sun 
Francisco for the tenth aumverwury cdehraiions of the founding 
of the United Nations. They were joined on June 17 by Dr, 
Adenauer, the following connnuniqu/} being issued at the end 
of the talks : 

“ TJie Foreign Mtoistorri took note of th<^ foroml a(u^<n>taneo by tho 
Soviot Government of tholr invitation of May 10, a.n<I r(ia(firin<Nl tlm 
view therein expronsod that ‘ the iiiuo Ima now oom<^ for i\, now <dfort 
to roflolvo tho groat prohlcnns whksh confront us.* Tln^ im^ttlng also 
provided an ocoasltm for tho throe Inviting l>ow(^rH to <K»nHlder arrnngo- 
monta for Uie forthcoming (Umova GonroKm<}<^, in preparation for 
their meeting witli tho Soviot Foreign Minis!, or at San FmncfiH<*,o. 

“They were phuisod to have tho opportunity of dismissing with 
CJhancollor Admuumr ijrobhiinH of particular ooni*oni to (hirnmny. 
Plans wero (LiHmisH<jd for oonHultatlouH in Paris with oilwr nmmbors of 
NATO to bo ludd be^foro tho (hmova Gonfijrmuus. . . 

M. Molotov, who had arrived in Han Frandseo for l.he U.N. 
tenth anniversary session, had a UK^eting in that city on June 21 
with Mr. Dulles, Mr. Maemillan and M. Pinny, at whkdi pro- 
cedural and other matters were discussed in preparation for th<‘ 
“ summit ” conference at (ienevn. 

Defeat of Senator McCarthy's Resoltition on 
** Summit •• Conference* 

A resolution by Hemaior McCarthy (Eepubhean), demanding 
that tile United States ghonid refuse to attend the summit ” 
eonCorenee unless the Soviet Union agreed in advance to dlscnisB 
the “ liberation ” of the East European countrieH, was n*jeeted 
by the U.S, Senate on June 22 by 77 votes to four, at the end 
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of a five-hour debate. The Foreign Relations Committee had 
previously recommended the Senate to reject the motion 
because it implied lack of confidence in President Eisenhower. 
Senator McCarthy’s resolution was strongly criticized not only 
by the Democratic leaders m the Senate but also by Senator 
Knowland and other promment Republicans. Only three 
Senators — Jenner (Indiana), Danger (North Dakota), and 
Malone (Nevada), all Republicans — voted with Senator 
McCarthy m support of the resolution. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 141S9 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — Victoria. - State Elections. 

Elections to a new Legislative Assembly were held in 
Victoria on May 28 and resulted in a victory for the Liberal 
and Country Party, led by Mr. Henry Bolte, which won 34 
of the 66 seats. The Labour Party, led by the Premier, Mr. 
Cain, won 20 seats ; the Country Party (which is mdependent 
of the Liberal and Country Party), 10 seats ; Progressive 
Labour, one seat ; and the dissident Labour group led by 
Mr. Barry (whose vote against Mr. Cain’s Government pre- 
cipitated the election), one seat. The significant feature of the 
election was the defeat both of the “ Barry ” Labour Party, 
which lost 11 of the 12 seats it formerly held, and of the 
breakaway Liberal Party, led by the former Premier, Mr. 
Hollway, which lost all its four seats Both Mr. Barry and 
Mr I-Iollway were defeated. Ministers in Mr. Cain’s Govern- 
ment who were defeated mcluded the Deputy Premier and 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Galvin), the Minister for Housing (Mr. 
Sheehan), and the Minister for Lands (Mr. Smith). 

A Liberal and Country Party GoverniTiont was accordingly formed 
by Mr Bolt© with tbo following membership Mr II Bolte, Premier, 
Treasurer, and Soil Oonsorvation , Mr A. G Rylali, Deputy Premier, 
Chief Secretary, and Attorney- General ; Mr G 0. Chandler, Agri- 
ouliiiro , Mr A G Warner, Transport , Sir Thomas Maltby, Public 
Works , Mr. E Camoron, Health ; Mr K TurnbuU, Lands and 
Soldier Settlement , Mr W J. Mibus, Water Supply and Mines , 
Mr H. Potty, Housing , Mr J. S Bloomfield, Labour and Electrical 
Undertakings , Mr K. K. Whatoly, Poresis and State Development , 
Mr. W W. Leggatt, Education and Immigration , Mr G O. Bcid, 
Assistant Chief Secretary and Assistant Attorney- General , Mr 
G S McArthnr, Minister without portfolio. 

Elections were held on June 18 for one-half of the 84 seats 
in the Victorian Legislative Council (the Upper House of the 
State Parliament) and again resulted in a victory for the 
Liberal and Country Party, all of whose nine candidates were 
returned. All 11 candidates of the dissident Labour group 
were defeated, including their leader, Mr. Coleman, the former 
Minister of Transport. The two members of the Hollway 
Ijiberal group also lost their seats, this group being no longer 
represented in the State Parliament. All members of the Cam 
T.aboiir group standing for re-election retained their seats. 
The X^iberal and Country Party, with Country Party support, 
will have a majority of three in the new Legislative Council. 

On June 6 the Victorian State Executive of the Labour 
Party expelled lor life all dissident Labour members of the 
Legislative Assembly who were responsible for the defeat of 
Mr. Cain’s Government, and also all those party members 
who had declared their allegiance to the breakaway Barry - 
Coleman group, or who had assisted that group’s candidates m 
the elections. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 14178 A ; Victoria Elections, 12666 B.) 

B. CHINA. — Mr. Krishna Menon’s Mission to Peking. 

Mr. Nehru announced on April 30 that the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, had invited Mr. Krishna Menon 
(principal Indian representative at the United Nations) to 
Peking to continue the efforts made at the Bandung Conference 
to find a solution to the Formosa question, and that he (Mr. 
Nehru) had “ gladly agreed to tins.” Mr Menon accordingly 
visited lacking from May 11-21, had a number of talks with 
Mr. Chou En-lai and other members of the Chinese Government, 
and was received by Mr. Mao Tse-tung. Pie arrived back m 
New Delhi on May 26. Before leaving Peking Mr. Menon said 
that it was not possible to go into details regarding his talks 
with the Chinese leaders, but they had been “ most useful.” 

Mr. Menon returned to New York on June 9, and on June 14 
had a meeting with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles at 
which he reported on his discussions in Peking. Earlier, Mr. 
Menon had had discussions in I^ondon (which he visited from 
June 8-8) with Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Macmillan, and other 
British Cabinet Ministers, and in Ottawa on June 9 with Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Prime Minister 
and Minister for Plxternal Affairs. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - 
The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. Bandung Conference 

I4z$x A ; Formosa, i4ii7^A.) 


C. PAKISTAN. — East Pakistan. - Restoration of 
Parliamentary Government. - Cabinet formed by Mr. 
Sarkar. - Mr. Shahabuddin resigns Govemorsbip. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Mohammed All, 
announced m Dacca on June 3, after a meetmg mth Mr. 
Fazlul Huq (the former Chief Munster of East Bengal) and 
other members of the Umted Front, that Governor’s rule had 
been lifted and parhamentary government restored m the 
province, and that a nominee of Mr. Huq was being asked to 
form a Ministry immediately The Governor-General, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammad (who was visitmg London for medical 
treatment at the time) accordingly issued a proclamation on 
June 5 stating that he was satisfied that conditions now existed 
m which the government of East Pakistan could be earned on, 
and revoking his proclamation of May 30, 1954, under which 
Governoi’s rule had been imposed. 

]VIr Mokammed All stated on June 3 that ever since the promnlg-a- 
tion of Section 92(A) m East Pakistan, the Central Government had 
been of the opinion that parhamentary government should be 
restored m the Province as soon as it was found possible to form a 
stable Ministry Alter assessing the situation, he had come to the 
conclusion that such a Mimstry could now be formed Ordmarily 
Mr Huq, as leader of the United Front, which commanded a majority 
m the Legislative Assembly, would have been called upon to form 
a Ministry , in view, however, of the problems facmg the country 
in connexion with the elections to the Constituent Assembly, Mr. Huq 
had decided to delegate his privilege to a no m inee, “keepmg himself 
free to devote aU his time and energies to questions of momentous 
consequence to the country 

Mr. Abu Hussam Sarkar, Mimster of Health m the Central 
Government, resigned from that post on June 5 and took office 
as Chief Minister of East Bengal on June 6. His Mmistry was 
announced on the same day as follows : Mr. Sarkar, Chief 
Minister and Home Affairs , Mr. Ashrafuddm Choudhry, 
Finance and Education , Mr Hashimuddin Ahmed, Food, 
Agriculture, and Judiciary and Legislative Affairs , Mr Abdus 
Salam Khan, Communications, Irrigation, and Public Health ; 
Mr. Sayed Aziz-ul Huq, Commerce, Labour, and Industry. 
With one exception (Mr. Choudhry, a member of the Nizam-U 
Jslam group) all Ministers had previously held office m Mr. 
Fazlul Huq’s Cabmet and are members of Mr. Huq’s Krislmk 
Sratnik party. 

Mr Mohammed Ah assured the new Ministry on Juno 6 that the 
Central Government would co-operate with them in their efforts to 
raise the living standards of the people of East Pakistan At a 
press conference on the same day, Mr Sarkar said that he would 
shortly enlarge his Ministry, but that he could not say how ox when ; 
asked whether ho would consider including members of the Awami 
League (a section of which had disputed Mr Huq’s leadership of the 
Umted Front), he replied Let them first come to our party, 
and then we will consider the position ” He promised that his 
Ministry would attempt to implement the Umted Front’s 21 -point 
programme as far as possible within the time available before the next 
general election, and that he would give immediate attention to the 
question of the release ol pohtioal detainees, including a number of 
Umted Front morabors of the Assembly 

Although the Prime Minister’s decision to restore parlia- 
mentary government in East Pakistan was welcomed by most 
West Pakistan political leaders, consideiable comment was 
aroused by the circumstances m which it was taken. It was 
recalled by some papers that Mr. Mohammed Ah had previously 
denounced Mr. Huq as a “ traitor,” and it was also observed that 
the decision to restore parliamentary government had been 
made at a time when Mr. Suhrawardy (Law Minister m the 
Central Government, president of the All-Pakistan Awami 
League, and one of the most promment political leaders m East 
Pakistan) was on his way to London to obtain expert legal 
opinion on constitutional issues raised by the Federal Court, 

At a mooting of the United Front Parliamentary Party on Feb. 17, 
the Awami League had moved a vote of no-confidence in Mr Huq’s 
leadership, which it claimed had boon earned, although this claim 
was disputed by the Krishak JSramik Party A section of the Awami 
Xjcaguo, however, lead by Mr. Abdus Salam Khan and Mr. Hashi- 
muddin Ahmed (who wore subsequently suspended from membership), 
continued to support Mr Huq. The executive of the Ijoague, at a 
mooting on April 4 presided over by Mr Suhrawardy, had condemned 
Mr Mohammed Ah’s failure to restore parhamentary government in 
Bast Pakistan on the lame pretext of alleged differences witlun 
the United Front,” and had demanded that the leader of the Awami 
League, “ the largest single party in East Pakistan and the main 
constituent of the Umted Front,” should be asked to form a Ministry 

Mr. Shahabuddin, the Governor of East Pakistan, tendered 
his resignation on June 6. In a press statement he denied reports 
that he was opposed to the restoration of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and explained that he had resigned because of the way in 
which the Prime Minister had made the announcement without 
consulting him properly in the matter, which showed a lack of 
confidence ” in him. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Dawn, Karachi - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14235^ A ; 1374 ^ A 5 135*4 A.) 
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A. PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. — 
Nationalist Agitation for Union with India. - Tension 
between Ihdia and Portugal. 

From the middle of 1954 onwards there was a marked 
intensification of nationalist agitation, both in the Portuguese 
Settlements and m India itself, in favour of the union of the 
Settlements with India- Developments durmg the past 12 
months, and their repercussions on relations between India 
and Portugal, are described below under cross-headings. 

Nationalist Activities in Portuguese Settlements, 
Jime - August, 1954. 

Nationalist demonstrations in Goa on June 18, 1954, when 
the Indian flag was hoisted, led to the arrest of a number of 
demonstrators and suspected nationalist sympathizers. Dr. 
Gaitonde, the Goanese surgeon whose earlier arrest had led 
to a protest to Portugal by the Indian Government (see 13517 A), 
was sentenced by a Lisbon court on July 9 to three months’ 
imprisonment, deprivation of political rights (mcludmg that 
of practismg his profession) for 12 years, and police surveillance 
for five years. 

An “ Action Committee ” formed by a number of nationalist 
groups in Bombay announced on July 15 that volunteers 
would carry out a “ march on Goa ” on Aug. 15 as the 
beginning of a satyagraha (non-violent civil disobedience) cam- 
paign in the Portuguese Settlements On July 22 about 30 
volunteers occupied the village of Dadra (a small enclave inside 
Bombay State formmg part of the Settlement of Daman), 
after a skirmish m which two policemen were killed, and 
hoisted the Indian flag. The nearby enclave of Nagar Haveh 
was occupied at the end of July by two groups of volunteers, 
one recruited from the left-wing Goan People’s Party and the 
other from the “ Free Goa ” Movement, which was backed by 
the right-wing Jan Sangh. Guerrilla resistance was carried 
on by a small force of Portuguese police until Aug. 11, when 
they retreated to the Settlement of Goa. Some friction occurred 
between the two groups of volunteers owing to the radical 
agrarian policy pursued by the Goan People’s Party ; a 
settlement was eventually reached, however, whereby the 
Goan People’s Party agreed to withdraw, leaving the Free 
Goa Movement m sole control m Lhe two enclaves. 

In view of the nationalist agitation, the Portuguese garrisons 
of the Settlements were strengthened during the spring and 
summer of 1954. In a Note presented on July 24, the Portuguese 
Government accused the Government of India of concentrating 
troops on the borders of the Settlements, and demanded that 
Portuguese troops and police should be allowed to cross Indian 
territory into the Dadra enclave. A second Note of July 26 
repeated this demand, and requested permission for Portuguese 
representatives to visit both Dadra and Nagar I-Iaveli to 
examine the situation. The Indian Government’s reply (July 28) 
denied that there were any Indian Army personnel on the 
frontiers of the Settlements ; stated that it could not permit 
movements of foreign troops and police on Indian soil, and 
could not be a party to the suppression of a genuine nationalist 
movement for freedom from foreign rule ; and declared that 
the prevailing tension was bound bo increase if Portuguese 
officials were permitted to cross Indian territory. 

The Portt^ese Oovernmont demanded on July 30 the withdrawal 
of Mr. Coolho, the Indian OonsnV General in Goa, and of the Indian 
Vice-Consul in the port of Marmagao, whose activities were said to 
constitute ** a serious threat to the Intomal security of Portuguese 
India ” This allegation was repudiated as unfounded hy the Indian 
Government, which demanded the recall of the Portuguoao Consul- 
General in Bombay. Consular relations wore not ro-OHtablishod 
until Jan. 18, 1955, when the Indian Government announced that 
Mr. P. R. S Mani had been appointed Consul-General in Goa, and 
that Dr. Albano Nogueira had been provieionally reoognlxed as 
Portuguese Consul-General in Bombay. 

International Reactions to Indo-Fortuguese Tension. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Aug- 0, 1 954, that 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Mimster of State for Foreign Affairs) had 
informed the Portuguese Ambassador m London (Dr. Pereira) 
that H.M. Government neatly regretted ** the state of tension 
existmg between a mernber of the Commonwealth and an ally 
of such long standing as Portugal.” Recent events (the state- 
ment continued) appeared likely to intensify this tension and 
to result in bloodshed, and the acting British High Com- 
missioner m Delhi, Mr. Middleton, had therefore expressed to 
the Indian Government “ the earnest hope that there will be 
no resort to violence or to methods bound to lead to the use 
of force.” 

The Indian reply to this statement, delivered on Aug- 9, 
repudiated the “ unwarranted implications ” contained in the 
Foreign Office’s statement, which, it said, was based on one- 


sided information.” It declared that the present situation m 
the Settlements had not been created by India, which had 
‘‘persistently sought a peaceful solution of this problem by 
negotiation,” but had arisen from the Portuguese Government’s 
resistance to “ the desire of subject people for freedom from 
foreign rule.” In conclusion, the Note said that the Government 
of India were “determined to pursue their peaceful and 
conciliatory approach without either use or support of violence 
in any form,” and expressed the hope that the Portuguese 
Government would respond and that all “ friends and allies 
of Portugal will counsel her in this direction.” 

The Brazilian Government had previonsly mfomiod the Govern- 
ment of India on July 30 of its feelings of solidarity with Portugal, 
and of its hopes for a peaceful settlement Durmg August the 
Governments of Italy, Belgium, Argentina, Oliilo, Vono/uola, and 
other countries, as woU as the Holy See, oxpreasod their concern 
over the dispute, and thoir hopes for a peaceful solution , the U S 
Goyernment expressed similar soniimeiits, whilst emphasizing its 
general opposition to colonial rule wherover it existc'd , and Chiba 
and the German Federal Republic exprossed support for PortugaFa 
proposals (see below) for neutral supervision of the fi on tiers of the 
Settlements 

Proposals for Neutral Supervision of Frontiers. - 

Non-agreement on Indo -Portuguese Negotiations. 

Portuguese proposals for supervision of the frontiers of the 
Settlements by an international team of neutral observers, 
put forward on Aug. 8, 1954, were accepted by India. Differ- 
ences on questions of procedure, however, prevented their 
implementation, and Indian proposals for negotiations on the 
subieci were subsequently rejected by Portugal on Sejit, (1. 
The lengthy series of Note exchanges between the two countries 
is summarized below. 

The Vortuguoso Note of Aug 8 obsorvod that. ther(^ wiau^ two 
contradictory voihioiik of the situation In the PortugiKWO vfow, 
bands formed from “ olomonts foreign to tho I>ortugiioHo national 
community ” wore being usod to obtain tho usurpation of Portu- 
guese toriitories or to iirovoko incldenU,” with %\w prot.iu'tilon and 
assivstanco of the Indian authorities and armed forces India, on th(^ 
otlK^r hand, maintained that the nationalist agit,at-lon was ptMUa^ful 
and non-violont, and claimed that ‘‘ ni^iihcr aggroHsion nor (umnivaneo 
m aggression cjan be laid at its doors In order to “ imrinlt light, to 
ho thrown on the situation, the Portuguese Government, proposivl 
that neutral obsorvors, clioson from coun trios witlj whieli both 
Portugal and India niaintained diplomatic relations, sUould be 
allowed free access to the HotUomonts and to adjaiHUit Indian t.erri- 
tories, and should submit reports on (a) the nature, imtionallty, and 
activities of any grouiis entering or proiiosing to <ador t.he ot.lmr 
country's territory against t.he will of its auiliorft.h^s , (b) whidJuu* 
or not those groups wiu'o armed ; (e) wlndhiM* t.liey r('('<'!iv(Hl pro- 
tection or help from the aui.horithis ami nriiKul fore(^H of country 
in which they originated , and (d) any froutiiu’ !ri<dd<mtiH. 

Tho Indian reply (Aug 1 0 ), whilst protoHtlug against t.luP' grotestpa^ 
and totally uneallod-for aUegations ” in tiie Ih>rt.ngu(^H<^ Not.(«, 
accepted tho iiroposal that there should lx*! an Impartial obH<‘rva.t.ion 
in tho HottlomontH. The Indian Government, how<wer, did not <ion- 
sider the Portugiu’ise proposals entirely pract.It'ul or sult.ablo, a.ud 
therefore suggested that representativc^H of t.lus twr> Goycu’nrmmt.s 
should moot immediately to (umsider what sb^ps slnmld be t.a.kmi to 
Implomont the principle of impartial obsorvaiiou. 

Tho Portuguese Oovermnont pointed out. on Aug. 13 t.hat t.he 
Indian Note had referred only to Pori.ugw^Ho b^rrll.orloH, inst.iMid of 
those of both sides, and Invliod India to state tlio (luestlonH of d<d.a.il 
on which she disagreed with the original protiosnls In n^ply, t.lui 
Indian Government roamnned its ac«‘.eptauee In principle of tiK'i 
l^ortugueso proposals, and suggested tliat reprtwmt.at.lves of botli 
oonntries shouhl moot to dis<mss bwnis of refor<m<wn the com position 
of observation teams, methods of opernt.lon of t.iu^ prlmdphi of 
impartial ohservatiou, and all oilier ridcwant tpawtions.” 

The Fortuguoso Gov(»rnment aeeopii^d this Huggesthm on Aug. 17, 
and nominated Dr. Garin and Dr. ijaborlnho (the Ihirtugut^se Ministm* 
and (Jounsellor in N(w Dtdhl) to lead tiu'» Doriugm'He dtdiwGion. 
India (on Aug. 19) nominaUul Mr. N. It. iHlIui and Mr. R. K. Neiiru 
(respectivoly socretary-genernl ami Inuwl of ilm Doll Weal D<»partm<ml. 
In tho Ministry of Kxtermd Affairs) as lt.s principal 
and propOBOd tliat m^gotiaWons simuld biwin on Aug, 24. Tlds 
proposal, however, was rejrxded on Aug, 22 by the Dortngm^so 
Government, wiileh insisted tiiat India should tdther agrin^ that t-he 
purpose of the observorH was solidy to report on the mati-ers Hfusdiled 
in Its Note of Aug. 8 , or indhaite wliat oilu^r maitors Hhouhl b(^ laid 
down as tho oi)j<Hd. of intenud.tonal observation. Portugal (t.he Not.o 
added) wfis prepared to enter Into sepamtt^ negotiations on ** (Hirtaln 
problems arising from tlio co-existenee and vhdrilfcy of Wie Dortugueso 
State of India and the Indian Union/* provlde<l that India fmoept.o<i 
oortain conditions in advanee. and that the negotiations took phwn» 
in Lisbon or in tho territory of a third State. 

Tho Indian Govommont's reply (Aug. 24) iminted out tliafc India 
wan being asked to agree In advanoe to oortain eondlti<mH whicli 
should themselves lie the subjeet of dtseussfon. It suggestml timt 
tho proposed oonferenca should dismiss the hnplmnentatlon of tim 
prlnelplo of imparWia observation imd any other subjects widcdi it 
considered relevant, in aeeordimo© wltli the normal procedure 
whereby a oonforeneo agreed on its own agenda 5 and oiwerved tim.t 
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the proposal for a second conference was a different one, which should 
he considered separately. A Portuguese Note of Aug. 30 suggested 
that negotiations should begm on Sept. 7, that India should submit 
a draft agenda, and that separate negotiations should be held on 
problems arising out of the co-existence ” of India and the Settle- 
ments. A separate Note of the same date agam requested that 
Portuguese officials should be allowed access to the Dadra and Nagar 
Haveh ericlaves. This request was re 3 ected on Sept 2 by the Tudfau 
Government, which, however, agreed that talks should open on 
Sept 7, although refusing to accept prior conditions about the agenda. 

Dr. Gann informed the Indian Government on Sept 6 that, in the 
Portuguese Government’s view, the Indian reply did not amount to 
acceptance of the proposal for the appointment of observers, and 
that the meeting fixed for the foUowmg day could therefore not take 
place Another Portuguese Note of the same date stated that, as 
Portuguese officials had been refused transit facihties, the Government 
of Portugal proposed to appomt observers from third countries to 
examine the situation in the enclaves 

The Indian Government, m a Note on Sept. 11, expressed regret 
that negotiations had been delayed because Portugal had ** contmued 
to insist that matters which m accordance with normal practice should 
form the subject of negotiations should be agreed to m advance.” 
Portugal’s proposal to appomt foreign observers for the enclaves 
represented a departure from the principle of impartial observation, 
and the Indian Government could not accept the Portuguese Govern- 
ment’s claim that it had ** the right to demand transit or passport 
facilities for nationals of other countries ” After emphasizmg that 
India still accepted the principle of impartial observation, and 
inviting l^ortugal to send representatives to Delhi for negotiations, 
the Note concluded * "‘If the Portuguese Government are, however, 
disincHnod for any reason to proceed with the proposed negotiations, 
it would bo appropriate for them to make a clear statement to that 
effect to avoid further misimdorstanding, instead of making new 
demands which deviate from the agreed principle while professing 
to keep the door open for genuine negotiations.” 

Nationalist Activities, August 1954 - April 1955. 

- The March on Goa.” 

In anticipation of the projected nationalist “ march on Goa ” 
(see above), the Portuguese authorities proclaimed a state of 
siege m the Settlements on Aug. 7, imposed a curfew, closed 
part of the Indian border, banned the entry of Indian and 
foreign newspapers, and expelled from Goa some 4,000 Indians 
who did not possess residence permits. The Portuguese frigate 
Bartolomeu Dias arrived off Diu on Aug. 10 with orders to 
fire on any Indian flag seen on the coast of the Settlements. 

Mr Nehru stated on Aug. 13 that he was opposed to non-Goans 
entering the Settlements, but that he would not stop Goans from 
doing so , at the same time ho appealed to thorn to refrain from acts 
of violonoo, Hejectmg as “ fantastic nonsense ” the allegation that 
India had organized the nationalist movement in the Settlements, 
Mr Nehru obaorvod that the Indian Army could easily have occupied 
them, but “ wo have not done it and shall not do it ” An Indian 
official spokesman had previously pointed out that the Goan National 
Congress, which had organized the “ march on Goa,” was affiliated 
to the [Opposition] Praja Socialist Party, and had consulted neither 
the Government oC India nor the Congress Party on its action. 

Despite the publicity which had been given to it, the “ march 
on Goa ” on Aug 15 met with negligible support, only 47 men 
taking part. The only violence occurred at Terekhol, on the 
northern frontier of Goa, where a nationalist was killed by 
Portuguese troops. Both the small number taking part and the 
peaceful nature of the “ march ” were largely attributable to 
the precautions taken by the Indian police, who prevented 
Indian nationals from crossing the frontier and searched the 
volunteers for arms beforehand. 

Two parties of 19 and 13 vohmteers, carrying Indian flags, crossed 
the border at different points, and wore arrested after advancing a 
short distance into Portuguese territory. At Terekhol 15 unarmed 
volunteers occupied a fort without resiatanoe from the Customs 
officers holding it ; Portuguese troops rooooupied the fort on the 
following day, one volunteer being killed and 12 wounded. Dlsewhere 
in the Goa Settlement the police dispersed groups of demonstrators 
who had hoisted the Indian flag, several arrests being made. A force 
of 1,200 Indian volunteers, organized by the Praja Socialist Party, 
were turned back by the Indian police when attempting to enter the 
Settlement of Daman, The Indian Government protested on Aug. 20 
against the violent meaaures used by the Portuguese atjTerokhol, and 
in subsequent Notes of Sept. 3 and Oct. 6 alleged that members of 
the two nationalist groups had been publicly beaten. 

After a lull during the autumn, nationalist agitation was renewed at 
the end of Deoember, Demonstrations occurred in Goa on Jan. 26, 
1955, the anniversary of the inauguration of the Indian EopubUo, 
and on Feb 17, the anniversary of Dr Oaitondo’s arrest. About 
75 Toluntoors entered Daman during the nigbt of April 29-30, but 
withdrew when Portuguese military police opened fire No casualties 
were caused. 

Poxtuguese Action against Nationalists. - 
Release of Br. Gaitonde. 

A number of nationalists arrested in the penod July- 
September, 1954, were tried by a Portuguese military court 
between March 10 and April 27, 1955. Mr. De Souza, leader 
of the “ march on Goa,” was condemned to 28 years’ deporta- 


tion or 20 years’ rigorous imprisonment ; a Customs officer 
who had surrendered to the nationalists at Terekhol was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment ; and 46 nationalists 
received terms of imprisonment rangmg from one to eight years. 

On Jan. 5, 1955, the Portuguese Government had informed the 
Indian Government that new legislation had been enacted under 
which (1) both Portuguese and foreign citizens who participated in 
“ collective actions mtended to stir up puhho opmion or engage m 
other activities (individual or collective) which oomcide with the 
aims of foreigners seekmg to separate part of the national territory 
from the mother country^ or to hand all or part of it over to a foreign 
country,” would be hable to long terms of imprisonment ; (2) these 
terms of imprisonment might be served in "" a different province 
from the one in which the transgression took place ” ; (3) in the 
case of foreigners the penalties would be slightly lower, except that 
foreigners who had illegally entered Portuguese territory would he 
liable to the same penalties as Portuguese citizens. The Note also 
stated that Indian nationals already under arrest for such activities 
would he returned to India, and requested the Indian Government 
to make known the serious nature of these penalties and to prevent 
any more groups of satyagrahzs from crossmg the frontier. 

The Indian reply (Jan. 12) warned the Portuguese Government 
that any attempt to deport Indian (mcluding Goan) satyagrahis to 
serve prison sentences m Portugal or Portuguese Afnca would have 

serious and far-reaching repercussions ” in India The Note 
declared that the Government of India refused to accept the view 
that Indians, mcluding Goans, who had the courage to resist Portu- 
guese coloni^xsm ” were criminals, and that the people of India had 
every right, with their compatriots m Goa, to seek by non-violent 
means the withdrawal of colonialism from India 

The Portuguese Government rejected the Indian protest on Jan. 20, 
and expressed surprise that the Indian Government should claim 
the right to pass judgment on legislation enacted by another State 
concenung offences committed in its own territory, and even by its 
own nationals A further Indian Note of April 11 protested agamst 
the “ mounting repression ” m Goa and alleged mass arrests, 
detentions without trial, and ill-treatment of non-violent satyagrahis. 
It was returned by Portugal on the following day on the ground that 
it constituted interference in Portuguese internal affairs 

Dr. Gaitonde and his wife were released by the Portuguese 
authorities on May 25, and arrived back in India from Lisbon 
on June 14 He stated that he had not been treated badly m 
Portugal and had only to report to the police every day. 

Reactions in India. 

The arrests in Goa, and reports of the ill-treatment of 
satyagrahis j led to increased tension durmg May, 1955, when 
Indian volunteers began crossing the border without inter- 
ference from the Government. At the same time demands 
were put forward by all sections of Indian opmion for stronger 
action m support of the nationalist movement m the Settle- 
ments. On May 18 a first batch of 54 non-Goan satyagrahis 
entered Goa and were fired on by the pohee, four of the party 
being wounded ; 28 of the volunteers were subsequently taken 
to the Indian border and released, the remainder being held 
as prisoners. Between April 30 and May 20 the Praja Socialist, 
Mazdoor Kisan, Hindu Mahasabha, and Communist parties all 
announced their intention of organizing parties of volunteers 
to enter Goa. 

Groups of 50 to 100 volimtoers accordingly entered Goan territory 
on May 18, May 27, June 4, June 12, and June 18. In. aU cases the 
Portuguese authorities arrested the satyagrahis hut returned most 
of them across the frontier to India. Leaders of the groups included 
Mr. N. G, Goray (a member of the national executive of the Praja 
Socialist Party), Mr Atmaran Patil, a leader of the Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party, Mr. Kajaram Patil, a Communist leader, and Mr. 
y. G. Deshpande, general secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha and a 
member of the Indian Parliament. 

An All-Party Parliamentary Committee for Goa was formed on 
May 5 with the aim of mobilizing Indian opinion on the question,^ 
and held its first meeting in Bombay on May 21 with Congress, 
Praja Socialist, Commxmist, and Independent support. The meeting, 
which was presided over by Mr. Frank Anthony (leader of the Anglo- 
Ladian community), adopted a resolution urging the Government of 
India to make ” one last attempt ” to secure a settlement of the 
question by negotiation, and, if this failed, to ” enforce suitable 
sanctions to eliminate once for all the remnants of colonialism in 
India.” Dr. Hharo, vice-president of the Hindu Mahasabha, appealed 
to Mr Nehru on May 21 to decide on ” political action ” against Goa,, 
or at least to direct the Congress Party to launch a saiyagraha cam- 
paign, whilst the Praja Socialist Party’s execntlve condemned the 
Government’s ” appeasement ” poHoy and demanded immediate 

police action ” to merge the Settlements with India 

In reply to Dr. Khare’s appeal, Mr. Nehru stated on May 24 that 
” we shall take snob action as we consider proper in this matter,” 
adding that "" a great country should not allow Itself to be coerced 
Into thoughtless action ” 

Mr. Nehru declared m a press statement on May 81 that the 
Government of India would adliere to their pohey of dealing 
with the Goa question peacefully, “ in spite of recent develop- 
ments which have pained our people very much.” He added 
that the Government would also continue their present pohey 
with regard to the participation of Indian nationals in the 
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satyagraha movements — “ that is to say, we do not approve 
of large nnmhers of Indian nationals going there, but individual 
Indians have gone and can continue to go.” 

Mr. Nehru emphasized that the GoYermnent of India were “ afraid 
of only one thing — ^that is, of following a pohcy which is not m 
keeping with our larger policies, obiectives, and methods He 
added : “ We have gamed some credit in the world for foRowing 
those basic principles, and we do not wish to he hustled or harried 
into hy-passmg them. Naturally one has to adapt that basic policy 
from time to time to a changing situation, but the basic policy must 
remain. It wiR he a pohcy under which the door is always open for 
peaceful negotiation and settlement, even though the Portuguese do 
not behave correctly 

Oontmuing, hlr. Nehru said that not only the non-Christian (Hmdu) 
population of Goa, constitutmg 60 per cent of the total population, 
hut also a considerable majority of Goan Christians, wanted Goa to 
enter the Indian Umon. There was sufficient evidence for this, 
mcluding the arrest of a considerable number of Cathoho priests for 
expressing themselves in favour of union with India With regard 
to the future of Goa after its eventual merger with India, Mr. Nehru 
realBBirmed that the Government would treat Goa — as it had done 
Pondicherry — as a separate unit and entity, and would not attach 
it to any Indian State. They recognized that Goa had ** an mdividu- 
ality and a history,” amd that it would maintain that individuahty 
until the people of Goa themselves wished to change it. In rehgious 
matters, similarly, the Goanese would have ** the fullest freedom.” 

After declaring that normal democratic freedom prevails neither 
m Goa nor in Portugal,” Mr Nehru went on * “ What Portugal 
has or does not have is none of my business — ^that is a matter for 
the Portuguese people But what is happening in Goa is my business, 
and it is only our pohcy of peaceful approach and restramt which 
prevents us from takmg other steps. It is open to us to take such 
steps m the economic domam as we consider proper. We have taken 
some. We may take others.” 

Portuguese Charges against India. 

The Portuguese Foreign Ministry issued a statement on the 
situation in Portuguese India on June 8. 

This statement said that the Portuguese Government had long 
been following ** with growing anxiety ” the development in India, 
**with the encouragement of the highest Indian authorities, of a 
whole series of events intended to provoke fresh agitation in that 
country with the object of increasing tension along the frontiers of 
Portuguese India.” After press campaigns and statements by political 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Socialists, and Communists, 
groups proposing to hherate ” Portuguese India had lately been 
constituted under the benevolent eyes of the Indian authorities.” 
This ** intentional and systematic mobilization of public opinion 
against Portugal ” could only have tragic results. Many armed 
Incursions into Portuguese territory had taken place — some by bands 
under a single command but without any apparent military organiza- 
tion ; others tit was alleged] by members of the Indian armed forces. 

The Portuguese Government (the statement continued) had taken 
steps to counter the economic blockade and to ensure the peace and 
weR-heing of the people of Portuguese India. The Indian Government 
had been formaRy notified that attacks against Portuguese iorritorios 
would he mot with force, that all iUegal entries would bo severely 
checked as “criminal violations of sovereignty,” and that India 
would bear the exclusive responsibility for any conseauencos that 
might ensue. “ It has been thought necessary,” the statement added, 
“ to give pubRo opinion ample warning of the seriousness of the 
present situation and the risks arising out of it for peace In Asia, 
through the sole fault of the Indian Government.” 

Portuguese Claim to NATO Support. 

The Portuguese Prime Minister, Dr. Salazar, maintained in 
a broadcast on April 18, 1954, that Portugal’s claim to 
soverei^ty over the Settlements was guaranteed by the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1642, under which Britain was 
hound to protect all Portugal’s “ conquests and colonies,” 
and also by Article IV of the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
guaranteed the “ territorial integrity ” of the signatories. Mr. 
Nehru, however, emphasized in the House of the People on 
the foUowmg day that India was not a party to either of the 
treaties mentioned by Dr. Salazar, and that as a sovereign 
State India cannot be bound by any international or regional 
agreement to which she is not a party.” 

Mr. Nduru told the Council of States on May 14, 1954, that 
the Government had informed the NATO Powers that, in 
India’s view, ** neither the North Atlantic Treaty nor the 
Anglo-Portu^ese alliance concerns any foreign settlements m 
the country.” 

Article IV of the North Atlantic Treaty (see 9869 A), cited by 
Dr. Salazar, provides that the signatories ahaU consult together 
whenever the territorial Intogrlty of any of them Is threatened. 
Articles V and VI provide for joint military action in the event of 
“ an armed attack on the territory of any of the parties in Europe 
or North Amerloa, on the Algerian departments of France, on the 
occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the islands under the 
Jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic area north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of 
the parties.” As was pointed out in the Indian Press, Dr, Salazar 


himself had stated m the Portuguese National Assembly m 1949 
that “ the Pact does not affect dneotly the defence of colomal 
territories, or, to be precise, our overseas territories.” 

The Anglo-Portuguese treaty of aRiance provides for mutual 
mihtary assistance in the event of aggression against the territory 
of either country. The oldest existing treaty in the world, it was 
ongmaRy signed m 1373 durmg the reign of Edward III, and was 
confirmed m 1386, 1642, 1654, 1661, 1815, 1899, 1904, and 1914 
Under this treaty Portugal took part m the First World War on the 
side of the ARies. Durmg the Second World War, whilst remaining 
neutral, she leased bases in the Azores to Britain, and in return 
was given an assurance by Britam, Austraha, and Sonth Africa that 
her sovereignty over her colomes would be maintained. 

The Portuguese Foreign Mmister, Dr. Paulo da Cunha, 
speaking in Lisbon on Sept. 20, 1954, said that the fact 
that Portugal had not yet invoked Article IV of the North 
Atlantic Treaty did not mean that she would not do so in 
future. Dr da Cunha subsequently announced on May 15, 
1955, that he had informed his colleagues on the North Atlantic 
Council about developments in Goa — (Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13517 A ; Mr. Nehru on Goa, 14187 A.) 

Note. The three Portuguese Settlements in India — Goa, Daman, 
and Din — are described in the footnote to 12997 A (K.C.A., Vol. IX) 
The population, numbering about 600,000, consists of a smaR 
Portugueso-spoakmg and CathoUo upper class , an English-speaking 
and CathoUc middle class ; and a working class of peasants and 
fishermen who speak Eonkani (an Indian language), about half of 
whom are Cathohos and half Hindus In addition, about 15,000 
Indians are employed in opencast mining, most of whom return to 
India during the monsoon season when the mines cannot bo economic- 
aUy worked A large number of Goans (variously osLiinatod at 
120,000 to 250,000) work in India, particularly in Bombay, and it 
IS among these emigrants that nationalist feeling is belioved to be 
strongest. 

Over 40 per cent of Goa's exports go to India and only 0 5 per 
cent to Portugal, whilst 20 per cent of her imports come from India 
and less than 10 per cent from Portugal. Total imports amount to 
about £6,900,000 a year and exports to about £4,400,000, the deficit 
being covered by receipts from shipping and tourist traffic, and also 
by remittances from emigrants, most of whom Rvo in India. Agri- 
cultural production is insufficient to cover the needs of the population 
and rice la imported from India. The iron and manganese mines, 
which provide most of Goa's exports, are largely run by Indian 
industrialists and worked by Indian labour. 

(Times - Economist - Financial Times) 

A. ANTARCTICA. — British Application to Inter- 
national Court on Rival Claims in Antarctica. - 
Arbitration refused by Argentina and Chile. 

Tlie British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Harold Macmillan), 
disclosed on May 6, m a parliamentary written answer, that 
H.M. Government had submitted for arbitration by the 
International Court of Justice the disputes with Argentina and 
Chile over the sovereignty of British tciritory in the Antarctic. 

After pointing out that Argentina and Chile had i)orsIstently 
committed acts of trespass in the Falkland Islands DepondonoieB, to 
which Britain's title wont back for more than a century, Mr. MacmiRan 
onnounoed that identical Notes had boon sent to the Argentine and 
ChRean Governments on Doc. 21, 1954, repeating the British offer 
to submit the disputes to the Intornatiomd Conti;, or to some other 
form of international arbitration if Argentina and Ohiie proCerred. 
No reply to these Notes had boon rooelved by the end of April, and 
H.M. Government had accordingly decided to make direct application 
to the International Court and to lay its case before it. The necessary 
documents had been submitted to the International Court on May 4, 
but since then ropUes had been received from botJi Argentina and 
Chile rejecting the British offer of arbitration. U.M. AmbaHsadors 
in Buenos Aires and Hantiago had boon instriKitcd to <^xpress 11. M. 
Government's disappointment at the replies, and tlie iiope tliat tins 
Argentine and Chilean Governments mlglit re<*.onHlder their attitudes 
and accept the jurisdiction of the International Court. 

The documents presented to the rnteniafcionul Court by the 
British Government, running to 12,000 words, explained that 
the British title to the Falkland Islands Dependencies was 
based on historical discoveries dating from 1675 to 1848, and 
on a long record of effective occupation. It was pointed out 
tlxat British claims to these territories were formally conhrmed 
and defined in Letters I’atent issued in 1908 and 1917. 

It was announced in I^ondon on May 0 tliafc Britain had 
established two new bases in the Antarctic, making Ki in all. 
Ei^it Argentine and four Chilean bases have been ostabhslied 
in British Antarctic territory in rec<‘nt years. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. 14099 A.) 

B. RUMANIA- — RatiUcatloii of Warsaw Treaty- 

The Eumanian National Assembly passed a Bill on May 80 
ratifying the eight-nation treaty of friendship, co-operation, 
and mutual assistance signed in Warsaw on May 14. 

(Agerpres, Bucharest) (Frev. rep. 14249 A.) 
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A. ARGENTINA, — Proposed Disestablishment of 
Roman Catholic Church. - Deportation of Roman Catholic 
Prelates. - Argentine Leaders excommimicated by 
Vatican. - Abortive Naval Revolt in Buenos Aires. 

The Per6n Government’s campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church, which began in November last (see 13983 A, 
14066 D), culminated on May 18-19 in legislation aimed at 
disestablishmg the Church for the first time in the 145-year 
history of the Argentine Republic. [The Roman Catholic 
religion had been recognized as the official religion of the 
State since Argentma won her independence from Spam m 
1810.] Widespread arrests of Catholics durmg April and May 
were followed on June 14 by the dismissal and deportation 
of two leading Roman Catholic dignitaries, and by the 
subsequent excommunication by the Holy See of all those 
responsible for violating the rights of the Church in Argentma. 
On June 16 a section of the Argentine Navy, notably the naval 
air arm, launched a revolt against President Perdu which was 
quelled after several bombmg attacks by msurgent aircraft on 
Government buildings in Buenos Aires. These developments 
are described below under cross-headings. 

Action against Roman Catholic Church. 

The Bill proposmg to disestablish the Roman Catholic 
Church was passed by the Chamber of Deputies on May 18 (by 
121 votes to 12) and by the Sill-Peromsia Senate on May 19 
(without a dissentient vote). It provided (a) that elections 
should be held durmg the next six months for a National 
Convention which would amend those provisions in the 
Constitution relating to religion ; and (b) that the Convention 
should complete its work withm 30 days of its installation. 
Among specific constitutional provisions which the National 
Convention would be asked to amend were Article 2, which 
states that “the Federal Government upholds the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church,” and Article 77, which requires the 
President and Vice-President of Argentma to belong to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

The 12 Radical deputies opposed tbe Bill on the groiind that 
political conditions justifying the reform of the Constitution did 
not exist at present. The principle of disestablishment itself was not 
opposed by the Radical Party, many of whose members favour the 
separation of Church and State. 

The Argentine Congress also passed a Bill on May 19-20 
making churches, convents, monasteries, and all other Church 
property liable Lo taxation, and rescinding all former legislation 
under which religious institutions and their property had been 
exempted from paying real estate and other taxes. The voting 
was 112 to 9 in the Chamber of Deputies and unanimous m 
the Senate. 

During the seven months November, 1954, to May, 1955, 
therefore, the following action had been taken against the 
Roman Catholic Church, cither by legislation or by presidential 
decree : the abolition of obligatory religious instruction m State 
schools ; the withdrawal of State grants to Roman Cathohe 
schools ; the legalization of divorce and of prostitution ; 
a ban on religious processions and open-air meetings without 
specillc permission from the police; the lifting of the Church’s 
exemption from taxation; and, finally, the proposed dis- 
establishment of the Roman Cathohe Church. 

During April and May the police arrested a number of Romau 
Oatholio i)rlosts and laymen in various centres— including Buenos 
Aires Mendoza, Salta, Santa F6, and Tuouman— on such charges os 
issuing pamphlets attacking the regime, holding religious processions 
without official permission, “ plotting against the State, » seditious 
activities,” oto. Among those arrested were the leading members of 
the Catholic Action organization in Buenos Aires, whoso liomes 
were raided on May 6. Many of those arrested were subsequently 
released, but some 125 persons were reported to bo still under 
detention at the lioglnning of Juno. 

On March 31 a I^residential decree had been issued removing 
religious festivals— including Epiphany, Corpus Cliristi, AU 
Saints’ Day, the Feast of the Assumption, and the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception— from the list of Argentine public 
hoUdays. The decree laid down that there would in future be 
two categories of holidays : (1) national holidays, which would 
include XiUbour Day (May 1), the anniversary of the Argentine 
revolution of 181 0, the anniversary of the Argentine declaration 
of independence, the anniversary of the death of Sefiora Eva 
Per6n, and the anniversary of General Perdn’s release from 
prison in 1945, and (2) lesser holidays or “ non-working days,” 
Wch would include Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Good 
]^iday, and the anniversary of the death of General San 
Martin, the Argentine liberator. 


In defiance of the Government’s ban on the open-air 
celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi, some 100,000 Roman 
Catholics assembled on Jlm^ll mthe Plaza de Mayo, in the 
centre of Buenos Aires, while the Corpus Christi procession 
was being held inside the Cathedral. A large section of the 
crowd subsequently maiched up the Avemda de Mayo to 
the Congress building, where they hoisted the Papal flag. 
Clashes occurred between the police and demonstrators — some 
of whom smashed the windows of Za Prensa^ now the organ 
of the General Confederation of Labour — and a number of 
arrests were made- 

The Minister of the Interior (Senor Angel Borlenghi) issued a 
statement on June 12 accusing the demonstrators of havmg com- 
mitted “ a senous offence against Argentine sovereignty ” by raismg 
the flag of a “ foreign Power ” [i e. the Papal State] over the Congress 
building, and alleging that they had hauled down and burned the 
national flag fDespite this allegation, press correspondents m 
Buenos Aires stated that the Papal flag had been flown alongside 
the national flag, and that the latter had not been hauled down.] 
The Minister also accused the demonstrators of having tom down 
plaques dedicated to the memory of Eva Perdu, of having stoned the 
offices of pro -Government newspapers, and of havmg wrecked the 
Peruvian Ambassador’s car and inoured the chauffeur. 

The police authorities issued a, statement alleging that members 
of Catholic Action had assembled before the Cathedral with the 
premeditated intention of provoking a disturbance ; that Roman 
Cathohes had intended to damage or burn the Cathedral and to 
attribute responsibility to “ people’s organizations ” , and that 
many arrested members of Cathohe Action had been found m 
possession of revolvers and ammunition It was also stated that 
the police, on the Government’s instructions, had entered the 
Archbishop’s palace (adjacent to the Cathedral) and arrested 428 
demonstrators — ^mostly young men — ^who had taken refuge there 

A statement on behalf of the Archbishop of Buenos Aores categoric- 
ally denied the allegation that members of the congregation assembled 
m the Plaza de Mayo for the Corpus Christi procession had burned 
the national flag, or had committed the other offences alleged against 

them. The statement said that these offences had been perpetrated 
by enemies of Cathohcism in an effort to discredit the Church, and 
that the testimony of independent eye-witnesses could be adduced 
to support this claim. 

President Per6n made a broadcast on June 13 m which he 
accused the Roman Catholic Church of opposmg the Govern- 
ment and of allying itself with “ the former ohgarchy.” 

After declaring that the ” oligarchy ” Ci.e. the form of government 
before the Peromsia regime] had been overthrown, and that he had 
invited all Argentinians “ to create a new atmosphere of co-existence, 
mutual understanding, and sohdanty,” President Per6n continued 
“ For 12 years the Government have tried by all possible means to 
obtain complete harmony m its relations with the ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy I believed that harmony was possible. I have never 
tried to win the Hierarchy’s pohtical support I believe that politics 
is not the specific mission of tho Oliurch, and that the Church has 
lost prestige whonovor it has mixed politics with religion . . 

“ I believed it was my duty as leader of the people to liberate the 
clergy from its former obligations to the oligarchy ; to give the 
clergy liberty of action so that they could serve the people and not 
the oligarchy. . . Unfortunately a certain section of the clergy, now 
supported by virtually all the Hierarchy, could not ho persuaded. 
I realize that I have failed, but I do not regret my attempt. Now 
that tho clergy has decided to show itself as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
once more allied with the oligarchy, I am not going to evade my 
responsibility to put things in order, using my constitutional 
prerogatives and attributes- I beheve that the clergy should serve 
the people and not be served by them 

“ Since 1943 the open participation of some prelates in politics 
has been notorious. . . I recall the systematic fight against the 
person and social work of Sefiora Eva Perdn , the campaign of 
calumny and defamation agamst women members of tho Peromsta 
party, a campai^ utterly unjust and lacking m all Christian spirit ; 
contempt for the General Confederation of Labour ; campaigns 
organized agamst the Peromsta movement's ideological position in 
favour of peace and international reconciliation , the spreading of 
rumours designed to damage the prestige of men in the Government , 
the campaign tending to discredit the Government abroad ; the 
unjustified attacks against youth organizations and tho infamous 
calumnies against their activities. 

If, as some say, the people are opposed to the separation of 
Church and State, they will vote negatively in the election [for a 
National Convention to revise the Oonstituiionl. If, as others say, 
the people want this separation, they will vote affirmatively Why, 

then, this agitation and disorder ? The Government assures free 
and unfettered elections in which tho present controversy will be 
settled. It guarantees all rights within tho law. Those who sow 
tho wind will reap the whirlwind . . 

Dismissal and Deportation of Roman Catholic 
Prelates. *- Vatican Excommunication Decree. 

A decree, signed by President Per6n and all members of 
the Cabinet, was issued on June 14 dismissing from their post^ 
Mgr. Manuel Tato, Auxiliary Bishop of Buenos Aires and 
Vicar-General of the diocese, and Mgr. Ramdn Novoa, the 
Assistant Vicar-General. The decree alleged that Monsignori 
Tato and Novoa bore responsibility for the disturbances durmg 
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the Corpus Chnsti procession ; that they had incited crowds 
to damage pubhc and private property and to defame the 
national lag ; that they were also responsible for disturbances 
on May 6, when some 140 Catholics had been arrested in 
different parts of the country , and that, abandoning their 
spiritual duties, they had engaged in acts of a temporal nature 
which were “ exclusively reserved to the State.’’ 

Owing to the lU-health of the 75-yeaT-old Cardinal Copello, Arch- 
bishop of Buenos Aires and Prunate of Argentina, Mgr Tato had 
for some weeks previously conducted negotiations with the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Roman Cathohc Church. 

Monsignori Tato and Novoa were placed on board an 
Argentine airliner on June IS, and arrived in Rome two days 
later after stops in Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon. In a press 
statement m Rio to the Brazilian paper O Globo, they said 
that they had been kept incommunicado by the police, had 
been refused permission to communicate with their ecclesiastical 
superiors, and had been taken to the airfield under armed 
guard and placed on board the plane ‘‘ without documents and 
with only the clothes we have on our backs.” They denied 
in toto the allegations made against them, and declared that 
the disturbances had been fomented by supporters of President 
Perdn m an effort to discredit the Church. Monsignori Tato and 
Novoa "were received in audience by the Pope after their 
arrival in Rome. 

The Holy See issued a decree on June 16 excommunicating 
all those, whether principals or accomplices, who had “ trampled 
upon the rights of the Church ” m Argentina and “ used 
violence against Church leaders ” Special mention was made 
of the fact that Mgr. Tato had been forcibly prevented from 
exercising his ecclesiastical jurisdiction and had been expelled 
from Argentine territory. 

The decree made no mention of President Perdu or other Argentine 
leaders by name, but by implication afEected the President and aD 
members of the Argentino Government 

Abortive Revolt by Argentine Navy, 

A revolt against the Government broke out in Buenos Aires 
on June 16, but was quelled within a few hours. At noon, 
and again during the afternoon, light bombers and jet fighters 
from the naval air base at Punta del Indio (at the mouth of 
the River Plate, about 100 miles from the capital) appeared 
over the city and made bombing and strafing attacks on the 
Government headquarters m the Plazo de Mayo, and also on 
the nearby offices of the General Confederation of Labour. 
Some damage was done to the Casa Eosada (Government House), 
and heavy civilian casualties were caused when a number 
of bombs fell among the dense crowds in the Plaza de Mayo. 
After the first air attack, fighting broke out between insurgent 
naval forces in the Ministry of Marine and loyalist troops 
called out to protect the Casa Rosada and other Government 
buildings ; after about two hours, however, the insurgents in 
the Ministry of Marine surrendered, while insurgent naval 
elements in the port area were also overpowered. 

The Argentine Government immediately proclaimed a state 
of siege, imposed a censorship, and cut telegi’apluc and tele- 
phonic communications with foreign countries. A Government 
communiqud issued in the evening said that the situation was 
under control throughout the country ; that “ repressive 
measures ” had been taken in the area of the Casa Rosada 
to put down a revolt by about 200 marines ; that the Punta 
del Indio base, from which insurgent planes had bombed the 
capital, was being occupied by loyal troops ; that the bombing 
attacks had caused “ numerous victims ” among the civihan 
population; and that the Army and the military air forces 
had remained completely loyal. 

A radio station calling itself ** Free Argentina went on the air 
shortly after the onthroak of the rerolt, declaring that “ the tyrant 
is dead ** and that the revolt was aimed at ** restoring the freedom 
of the Press and the democratic movement, which has been smothered 
by the present government.” Nothing further, however, was hoard 
from this station, nor was there any substantiation of reports from 
Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro that the insurgents were In control 
of Rosario, the second largest city in Argentina, The Govemmont 
radio, on the other hand, remained in operation throughout, and 
it snbseauently became apparent that the revolt had boon confined 
entirely to the capital and had been auolled within a few hours 

In a broadcast on June 17, President Per6n declared that 
calm prevailed throughout the country, that the Army and 
the military air forces liad remained completely loyal, and 
that the sole responsibility for the revolt rested upon units of 
the Navy and the Fleet Air Arm, which must “ bear the stigma 
for all time of having “ betrayed the country.” The President 
disclosed in his broadcast that a number of churches in the 
capital had been set on fire during the disturbances. 


After emphasizing that he and the members of his Government 
were themselves Cathohes, and that they had no intention of attacking 
rehgion, the President appealed to the people ” not to try to decide 
things by violence but by popular vote,” and to await the result of 
the forthcoming referendum on the separation of Church and State. 
” If the Government does not carry out the popular decision of the 
electors,” he declared, •* the people will have the right to challenge 
it — ^bnt not before ” President Per6n added that Communists had 
taken advantage of the disturbances to set fire to a number of 
churches, and gave an assurance that the Government would take 
strong action to prevent a repetition of such incidents [Reports 
reaching New York from Montevideo stated that six or seven churches 
had been set on fire by demonstrators during the disturbances, and 
that an attempt had also been made to sot iiro to the Archbishop’s 
palace ] In addition, the President declared that mstice ” under the 
law ” would be meted out to all who had taken part in the revolt 

The Argentine radio announced on June 10 that the revolt 
had been led by Rear-Admiral Anibal Ohvieii, Minister of 
Marine up to the time of the uprising, Rear-Admiral Toranzo 
Calderdn, of the Marine Corps, and Vice-Admiral Benjamin 
Gargiulo, who had committed suicide after the failure 
of the revolt. [Admirals Olivieri and Toranzo Caldcrdn were 
at first reported to have disappeared, but were subsequently 
stated to be under arrest]. It w^as also ofiicially announced that 
Rear-Admiral Luis Corn^s had been appointed Minister of 
Marine m succession to Rear-Admiral Olivieri ; that the 
Government had taken severe measures against “ Communists 
who took advantage of the fighting to perpetrate unlawful 
acts in many parts of the capital ” , and that the General 
Confederation of Labour had ordered a 24-hour cessation of 
work in token of support for President Per6n and in mourning 
for the civilian victims of the uprising. The first ofiieial reports 
said that 15C people had been killed m the bombing and street 
fighting and 846 wounded, but later reports gave the figures 
as over 300 killed and about 1,000 in)urcd. 

A combined forces conmitinifi.u6, issued on Juno 20, sbatod that 
the bulk of tho Atlantic Floot and the porsonnel of the naval bases, 
including those at Puerto Bolgrano and Mar del Idata, bad. boon 
complotoly loyal, and that tho revolt hail boon conlhiod to tho 
following units * 295 ^lariTK’i and men at tUcs MlniHtry of 

Marino , 101 officers and men at the Patiia del Indio naval air base, 
which had moanwhllo boon ocenpiod by th*^ Army ; a (ainipa, ny of 
Marinos, consisting of 155 ofiicers and mou, who liad loft Martin 
Garcia Island (in tho Ifiato estuary) to take part in tJio rising, but 
who had returned witlioiit having done so ; 558 ofih’ors and mon 
of tho Marino Oommand wfio wore prt^Hurnod to liavo taken part ” ; 
the Fleet Air Arm Seiiool at I*uixta del Rio , and a l^fioot Air Arm 
squadron at l^unto del Indio. It was announced that tho fornior 
sepa.raio Marino and Fleet Air Ann (’onimands had boon Hupprossod 
and merged with the Naval Operations (Command. 

Following the failure of the uprising, Argentine naval 
aircraft landed at military and air liascvs in Uruguay and 
surrenderee! to the Uruguayan auLliontios, 1110 refugees — 
about 90 ofiicers and pilots of the Argentine Navy and Fleet 
Air Arm, together witli a few cmhans— -were interned by the 
Uruguayan (government, which announced that the machines 
would eventually be returned to Argentina. 

Montevideo Radio quoted statonionts i»y rofugoo olfioors giving 
tho following reasons, %7iUr alia, for tho failurt^ of the revolt . tho 
” betrayal ” of the Navy by Army units whloii (it was nllogod) had 
Iiromisod to join the uprising, but had not done so ; low cloudH and 
bad visibility over Buonos Aires, wbioh had made priydnlon bomlilng 
of tho GovormnonPa hoadquartors impossible ; ami the <*,apturo 
of tho Punto del Indio biiso by tho Army, which had deprived tho 
insurgents of bombs and fuel supplios. 

General Franklin Tniccro, the Army Minister, issued a 
proclamation on June 19 announcmg that he had been appointed 
“ Commander-in-Cluof of the forces of repression ” by Fresident 
Fer6n. He appcaleii for calm and public; order, gave a warning 
that the security forces would take stringent measures to 
suppress all attempts to disturb tiie peace, and placed upon 
the San Martin Grenadiers (a crack regiinenb winch guards 
the Presidential palace and tlie Ministries) full responsibility 
for tlie personal security of President Per6n and for guarding 
Government House. 

All members of the Argentine Government resigned on 
June 28 to enalile l^resident PeT6n to reorganize his Cabinet. 
In a broadcast on the same day, the President gave an outline 
of the revolt which, he said, he liad been unable to give before 
because of the eensorshq) imposed under the state of siege. 

Tho President alleged that membors of tho political Opposition 
(tho Democratic Union), subaequontty joined by some ” cdcrtoals,” 
had conspired since November last to launch a military revolt with 
the aim of murdering tho ProBldent of the Republio through idr 
bombing or land action, and of iniimldating civilians by bombing 
and machine-gunning the streets, Re denounced tho rebels for the 
Indtscrtminato slaughter of man, women and children ; dendawd that 
they had ” iiad their bags pocked so thot they <50uld ” take the 
road to Uruguay os usual ” when the revolt foiled ; and stressed 
that the provinces had remained completely colm. 
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The censorship was lifted on Jtine 26 and the state of siege 
on June 29, on which date the post of “ Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of repression ” w^as abolished. It had been officially 
announced on June 26 that the Argentine Government 
released 19 leaders of the Radical Party who, it was disclosed, 
had been imder arrest smce the rising on June 16. The Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy had earlier annoimced that all priests 
under detention had been released, and that Cardmal Copello 
had appointed successors to Monsignori Tato and Novoa. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, 
Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14066 D ; 13983 A.) 

A. CHINA. — Release of British Radio Operator. 

Mr. R. W. Ford, a British radio operator formerly employed 

by the Tibetan Government, who had been captured in 1950 
at Chamdo (Eastern Tibet) by the Chinese forces, was released 
by the Chinese authorities on the Hong Kong border on May 29. 
He had been detained in captivity in Chma on charges of 
espionage, and was finally released (accordmg to a Peking Radio 
announcement) “ in view of his expressed regret, during his 
imprisonment, for his crimes.” 

At a press conference on May 31 Mr Ford said that after his 
capture m December, 1950, he had been imprisoned in Chungking 
for four years, including six months* solitary confinement A military 
tribunal had then sentenced him to 10 years’ imprisonment at a 
summary trial at which no appeal had been allowed. The next day 
he had been told that ho would bo deported, and had been transferred 
to Canton, whore he had been kept for a further six months He 
said that ho had never been subjected to physical violence but had 
had to undergo innumerable prolonged interrogations, and had been 
told that he would not bo released unless he “ confessed ” , he 
admitted that ho had eventually “ confessed ” to various charges, 
including espionage, and added that all prisoners of the Chmeso 
evontually made such “ confessions.” 

Mr. Ford arrived back m I^ondon on June 22, — (Times) 
(Prev. rep. U.S. Airmen, Release, 14270 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Appointments. 

The following appointments to junior offices in the Govern- 
ment were announced on June 14 : Mr. Niall Maepherson, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Scottish Office ; Mr. 
T. G. D. Galbraifh, 'Treasurer of H.M. IJousehoId ; Mr. H. D. 
Oaksbott, Comptroller of H.M. tiousehold. 

Mr. Maepherson, National Liberal and Conservative M.P. for 
Dumfdes-shirc, and Scottish Whip for the Liberal Unionist parlia- 
mentary grout), succeeded Mr. W McNair Snadden (formerly 
Oonsorvativo member for Kinross and West Perth), who did not seek 
ro-oloction, and who received a baronetcy in the recent Birthday 
Honours. Mr. Galbraith (Conservative M.P. for Hillhead, Glasgow) 
succeeded vSir Cedric Drewe (formerly Conservative member for 
Honiton, who did not sock re-election), whilst Mr. Oakshott (Con- 
servative M P for Bobington) succeeded Mr. Galbraith as Comptroller 
of the Household. 

Mr. Peter Ijogh, Conservative M.P, for Petorsfleld, was appointed 
a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Mr. Maepherson will be one of the three Under-Secretaries 
of State at the Scottish Office.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 3:4129 A.) 

C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION, 
— Cabinet Appointments. 

It was announced in Salisbury on June 7 (a) that the Federal 
portfolio for Home Affairs had been divided into two separate 
portfolios ; ih) Mr. J. M. Greenfield (hitherto Minister of 
Home Affairs) had been appointed Minister of Law, retaining 
the legal matters m the former Home portfolio whilst at the 
same tune remaining Minister of Education , and (c) that Mr. 
Frank Stephen Owen had been sworn-in as Minister of Home 
Affairs and would be in charge of information services (including 
broadcasting), immigration, electoral laws, citizenship, naturali- 
zation, aliens, deportation, tourist development, national parks, 
prisons, etc. Mr. Owen (87), who was born in Surrey and settled 
in Northern Rhodesia m 1947, is Member of Parliament for 
Ndola and will be the youngest Minister in the Federal Cabinet. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (1415X C.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Administration. - Mr. 
Brucker appointed Secretary of the Army. 

Iilr. Wilber M. Brucker, general counsel of the Defence 
Department and a former Governor of Michigan, was nominated 
by President Eisenhower on June 23 as Secretary of the Army 
in succession to Mr, Robert T. Stevens, who had tendered his 
resignation for personal reasons. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13473 A 5 12777 

E. EASTERN GERMANY. — Soviet High Commission 
Newspaper ceases Publication. 

The Tdghche Rundschxm, organ of the Soviet High Com- 
mission in Eastern Germany since 1945, ceased publication on 
June 30 . — (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) (Prev. rep. 13954 B.) 


F. INDIA. — Nationalization of Imperial Bank of 
India. - Creation of State Bank. 

The Indian Fmanee Minister, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, 
announced on Dec. 20, 1954, that the Government had decided 
to take over the Imperial Bank of India, followmg a recom- 
mendation to that efect made by a committee on rural credit 
appointed by the Reserve Bank of India. 

Sir Climtamau Deshmukh. explained that the committee, m pro- 
posing the takmg-over ot the Imperial Bank as a first step towards 
a State Bank, had suggested that the State Bank should form a 
sector of commercial bankmg for the henefilt of smallholders and 
handicraftsmen in rural areas, hitherto dependent on private money- 
lenders ; it estimated m this connexion that some 7,500,000,000 
rupees (about £560,000,000) was needed as loans by farmers He 
emphasized that the essential feature of the scheme was that there 
should be no interference by the State m the day-to-day operation 
of the State Bank and ” no lowering of the standards of sound 
bankmg ” 

The State Bank of India Bill, providing for the nationalization 
of the Imperial Bank of India and its subsequent amalgamation 
with ten other banks associated with State Governments into 
a Government-controlled State Bank, was accordingly intro- 
duced by Sir Chintaman Deshmukh on April 16. The ten 
banks concerned were the State Banks of Hyderabad, Saurash- 
tra, Patiala, Bikaner, .laipur, Rajasthan, Indore, Baroda, and 
Mysore, and the Travancore Bank. (It was explained that 
some of these banks would be able to merge voluntarily wuth 
the State Bank under a special clause m the Bill, whilst special 
legislation would be required m the case of other banks.) The 
principal provisions of the Bill were as follows : 

(1) The Imperial Bank of India would be taken over as a going 
concern, and all its assets, habilities, and staff would be transferred 
to the new State Bank of India 

(2) Ml shares m the Imperial Bank would be transferred on the 
“ appointed day ” to the Reserve Bank of India, which would pay 
compensation on their average market value over the 12-month 
period preceding Deo 20, 1954 Up to the first 10,000 rupees of 
compensation to each shareholder would be paid m cash, and the 
reminder m redeemable Government securities. 

(3) The whole issued capital of the new State Bank of India would 
be allotted initially to the Reserve Bank, which would be authorized 
to sell up to 45 per cent to private parties, preference being accorded 
to former shareholders of the Imperial Bank A mimmum of 55 per 
cent of the shares in the State Bank of India would thus always be 
held by the Reserve Bank. 

(4) The management of the State Bank of India would be vested 
in a board of directors appointed by the Government, and consisting 
of a chairman, a vice-chairman, two managing directors, one director 
representing the Government of India, one director representing the 
Reserve Bank of India, and 14 other directors — of whom six would be 
from Bombay, five from Bengal, and three from Madras. 

Further details of the purposes of the Bill were given by the 
Minister for Revenue and Defence, IMr. Guha, during the 
debate in the House of the People on April 23. The Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. Krishnamachari, stated on the 
same day that the bulk of the paid-up share capital of the 
Imperial Bank was owned by Indian nationals, and that 
compensation to be paid under the Bill would amount to a 
little over 200,000,000 rupees. 

Mr. Guha affirmed that the object of the Bill was not merely to take 
over the Imperial Bank but to recreate and rejuvenate rural life by 
providing agrionltural credit It would also help to implement 
agrarian reforms undertaken by the States, in which connexion it 
was hoped to take over State-sponsored banks as well m consultation 
with State Governments The present Bill, he explained, provided 
for the voluntary merger of State-sponsored banlcs with the State 
Bank, and for the taking-over of some of the non-soheduled banks 
by the State Bank. Mr, Guha gave an assurance that the Government 
had no intention at present of encroaching on private commercial 
banks, and said that there should be no apprehension that the Bill 
might he the first stage m the process of nationalizing hanking 
institutions Although the proposed State Bank would function 
under effective Government control, it would continue to make credit 
facilities available to trade and commerce. 

The Bill was passed by the House of the People on April 30 
and by the Council of States on May 4, its provisions coming 
into force on July 1. 

On March 31 an extraordinary meeting of shareholders of the 
Imperial Bank had passed a resolution demanding that if nationaliza- 
tion were decided upon, compensation should bo baaed ” on the average 
market value of the shares over a fair period prior to February 1948.” 
The resolution stated that the first announcement of the Government’s 
intention to nationalize the bank had been made in February 1948, and 
claimed that since then the price of the shares had artificially fallen. 

Dr. John. Matthai, the former Minister of Finance, was 
nominated on June 7 as chairman of the State Bank of India, 
whilst Mr. Vailointhlal Mehta, a former Finance Minister in 
Bombay State, was appointed vice-chairman. The central 
office of the State Bank will be in Bombay. — (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. Imperial Bank, 
9793 E ; Reserve Bank, 9513 F.) 
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June 25— July 2 , 1955. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Rail Strike. - 
Agreement on Higher Pay for Special Skill and Responsi- 
b&ty. - Referee’s Award to Locomotive Drivers and 
Motormen. - Ending of State of Emergency. 

Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of Labour, announced m 
the House of Commons on June 14 that the railway strike 
was being called off forthwith, agreement havmg been reached 
between the parties as a basis for the subsequent settlement 
of matters in dispute.” He said that the agreement provided 
for the appointment of a referee “ for a limited purpose,” and 
that he had accordingly appointed Lord Justice Morns. 

A Ministry of Labour statement on the same day explained 
that the agreement, arrived at after discussions at the Mimstry 
between the British Transport Commission, ASLEF, and the 
N.U.R., stipulated that within seven days of the resumption 
of work the Commission should negotiate with the two unions 
on the following basis : 

(1) The Commission accepted the principle that there should ho 
higher rewards for special skill and responsibility where these were 
not already being given, and agreed that there was a case for snoh 
higher rewards for certam sections of the footplate staff 

(2) In view of ASLEF^s ohjections, the Commission agreed not 
to press, as part of the projected settlement, its previous proposal 
(see 14240 A) that special allowances should be paid to drivers and 
motormen for driving certam types of trams, although it still main- 
tained that this would be of benefit to the industry. Instead, it 
agreed to re-examine basic wages m the driver grade, particularly 
in respect of the highest-paid drivers and motormen, 

(3) On the other hand, ASLEF agreed to accept, as part of the 
proposed higher rewards for special skill and responsibility, an 
extension of the principle of mileage payments, either on the basis 
proposed by the Commission or in a modified form. 

(4) As ASLEF had requested a more definite statement of the 
Comimssion’s mtentions with regard to increases m basic wages in 
the driver grade than the Commission was prepared to give, it was 
agreed to ask the Mmister of Labour to appoint a referee of '' im- 
partiality, integrity, and acknowledged judgment ” to name tho 
figures which he considered proper, after hearing tho views of tho 
parties privately and separately It was also agreed that the N.U.B. 
shoxild he entitled to be heard hy the referee, and that ASLEF 
should put before him its views (already presented to tho Commission) 
about the appropriate rate for third-year firomon, tho Commission 
reserving the right to put forward its own views. Tho referee’s 
decision would he accepted immediately and without question by 
all parties. 

(5) The Commission agreed not to delay acooptanoe of a settlement 
for footplate men pending any corresponding application to other 
railway staffs of the principle of '' higher rewards for special skill and 
responsibility ” which it might negotiate separately with the union 
or unions concerned. The ASLEF, for its part, agreed that no 
application of this principle to non-footplate staff should bo held to 
justify a further upward revision of tho settloment for footplate staff. 

[It was explained, in a subsequently-issued statement agreed upon 
between the Commission and tho Isr.TJ R., that tho Commission would 
be ** prepared to consider proposals from the N.U.R. provided that 
these are restricted to grades broadly of the same status and pay os 
those affected by the settlement for tho footplate atafi.’*] 

(6) In view of the foregoing, ASLEF agreed to cancel the strike 
immediately, on the understanding that thoro should bo no victimiza- 
tion of any Idnd. 

The negotiations leading up to the agreement, and the elTeots 
of the strike on industry, are summarized below under cross- 
headings. 

The Negotiations for a Settlement. Renewed attempts to find a 
basis for settling the dispute were made by the T.U.O. at a meeting 
on June 1 between its general purposes comnoittee and tho ASLEF 
executive, but proved unsuccessful. Thereupon the B.T.C issued a 
statement reiterating its preparedness to examine proposals for 
additional rewards for special skill or responsibility, as well as its 
readiness to accept the Minister of Labour’s proposals for a board 
of conciliation. This offer was followed on June 6 by a personal 
letter from Sir Brian Robertson (the Commission's chairman) to 
Mr. Baty (general secretary of ASLEF) urging that the strike should 
be ended in view of its harmful results to industry and to the railways 
themselves. The ASLEF executive, however, refused to call off tho 
strike until wage negotiations had begun, and charged the Commission 
with having faUed to honour undertakings given on April 30, when 
the original strike notices had been suspended. 

In a further attempt to end the dispute, the T.TJ 0. General Council, 
on June 6, put forward a five-point plan providing for (1) tho difler- 
entials question to be left to future ioint discussions between the 
three railway unions , (2) the N'.U.R. to agree to the Commission 
starting dlsouasiona with ASLEF, on the understanding that it would 
be consulted before any settlement regarding footplatemen’s pay 
was reached ; (3) ASLEF to meet the Oommislon “ with a view to 
establishing absolute minimum increases to settle the dispute, 
bearing in mind the proposed discussions on diitorentials," and to 
agree to consider a return to work as soon os a settlement emerged ; 
(4) the T.U.O. to press the Pdme Minister to agree that negotiations 
should begin while the strike was still on j (5) the T.U.O. General 
CounoSl to keep the matter under review in order to hasten a 
settlement. 


Although this plan was accepted by ASLEF and the Transport 
Salaried Staffs’ Association, the N U R , whilst not rejecting it 
outright, made several important reservations Nevertheless the 
General Council of the T U.C , after considering tho unions’ rephes, 
advised the Mimster of Labour on June 8 that it considered tho time 
opportune for negotiations to he resumed 

Preliminary discussions between Sir Brian Robertson and Mr. 
Baty took place at the Ministry of Labour ou the same day, this 
being the first meeting between them since tho beginning of the 
strike. A subsequent joint statement explained that “ the substance 
of the matters involved m the present dispute ” had not been dis- 
cussed ; that the talks had beeu mamlv concernod with the ASLEF 
statement of June 6 that tho Commission had failed to honour its 
undertakings , and that, as a result of the discussions, “ both sides 
are now agreed that there is nothing to prevent them fiom dealing 
with each other in a spirit of mutual confidence ” 

After a meeting between Cominission roprosoiitativos, the full 
ASLEF executive, and N U R loaders at tho Ministry of Labour on 
June 10, tho Commission put forward proposals on June 11 identical 
with those ultimatoly agreed to, with tho important exception that 
no provision was mado for the appointment of a reforoo to determine 
drivers’ basic wages and that there was no mention of the position 
of third-year fiiemon, m respect of whom tho Commission had 
declined ASLEF’s demands for a similar mcreaso. These proposals 
were rejected by both ASLKF and the N.U.R. on Juno 12, but 
negotiations were resumed Ix^twcon tho Commission and ASLEF on 
the following day After strenuous cfCoits, in which Sir Walter 
Monckton took part, the negotiations resulted ou Juno 14 in tho 
drafting of the proposals agreed upon. 

Immediate Effects of the Strike on Industry. The immediate 
eonsoquenoes of tho dispute proved loss serious than had boon 
anticipated, thanks to the extended use mado by industrial firms 
of road and water transport, as well as to tho fact that over 11,000 
N U.R. footplatemen romainod at work, thereby enabling the 
Commission to run about ono-sixth of the normal daily number of 
passenger and freight trams As the organization of skoleten sor vices 
grew more officioiit, tho position on the railways improved, and on 
Juno 13 tho CominlHHlon stilted that 10,944 trains (5,901 jnisHenger, 
5,043 freight) had boon run during tho wcok-oud of .hine 11-12, or 
1.015 more than during tho wook-ond of .luno 4-5. 

Tho oifoets of tho stoimago wore mostly felt iu tho HtO(d iiml 
enginooring industries. Although stoolworks in tho Hwansiba area, at 
Barrow-in- Furness, in Lincolnshire, and in feJcsotland had elosod 
down wholly or partly on Juno .3, they wore able to rosumo operations 
on Juno 5-6 Early iu strike many motor-vehiclo immufaeturors 
suspended ovortinio working, and sovoral largo ongliUKirlng firms 
issued precautionary notJeos to tlufir workers, but few ^lismlHsals in 
fact took place Tho Natioind Coal Board stiitoil on Juno 9 that ** not 
a singlo ooUiory ” had stopped working becMuise of tli<^ strike, and 
that output was ** only a relatively few tons ” below normal a 
situation which “ far exceeded the most optimlsUo expocdjvtions of 
tho result of road and mil roorganlzation.” 

Meanwhile, in a broadcast on June 5, Sir Anthony hldcu hud 
appealed for the speedy ending of the strike, and had given a 
warning of the ‘‘ deadly seriousness ” of its cHUiHcquonces to 
the economic life of the nation. 

Tho Prime Minister first spoke of tlie suc<h)Sh whhdi had attended 
the Oovornmont’s measures to maintain oKS<mlJal Hupplhis and 
services, and of the steady improvement ” whbJi had already 
taken place on the railways themselves, Aftior Txiying tribute to t-be 
transport and distributive workers, tho polhub and imbli(b he 
continued . So far, the einorgonoy arrangemeuts we have made have 
held the position. But 1 am not going to Iciive you in any doubt 
about tho deadly sorlouHnoHs of what Is happening to our count, ry. 
There is little unomploymont os yet, but you otuinot stop most trains 
in a land like ours without^ soon bringing sonic factories to a halt. 
As tho output of one factory drops or stops, otiiers are alteoted in 
turn. Tho longer tho strike lasts, tho more unomploymeut there 
must bo in spite of all that wo can do. . . . 

And this will not bo the end of tho story. At this time of the year 
wo ought to bo building up coal BiookB for the winter. Wo have 
had a cold winter, and wo have already lest 1,009,000 tens of coal 
tlfis year through an unofilcial strike. The country cannot a.fi!ord to 
lose one singlo ton more if we are to keep industry in full swing through 
next winter. But wo arc going to lose a lot mor<i If the railway strike 
goes on. We shall suffer for this later, in January or February. We 
shall have to try to Import more ooal to take the p3a<?e of production 
lost. These imports can only be paid for by exports. But we are 
endangering our export trade. When you lose export orders you lose 
future markets too. That Is how the stoppages are weakening the 
nation — ^just wlioii It was getting strong tuid prosporous again. 

We can all understand that grievances must arise from time to 
time about rates of pay, and that there ore rlvalrlas between unions. 
But it is not right to give vent to them at such a coat to tho country. 
Every hour that these strikes last, we are slipping behind in tho rime 
with our foreign competitors. If we go on like this we shah smash up 
our hard-earned prosperity. So far from raising our standard of 
living w© shall lower It, and that applies to every one of us/’ 

After recapitulating tho causes of the strike, and acknowledging 
the efforts mad© by tlio T.U.O. to bring about an understanding 
between ASLEF and the N.U.B,, Sir Anthony Eden went on : 

There is no doubt whatever that the lack of common ground 
between the two unions is th© heart of the prohlain. But of oours© 
it is true that the Transport OommtBiion also have a responsibility 
In th© matter. They acknowledge this. They have made It plain 
that they are ready to examine proposals to give reasonable additional 
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rewards for special responsibility or skill wbere these are not given 
already. They have said that their own proposals are not meant to 
be inflexible The Commission have appealed to ASLEF to call off 
the strike, and have asked both nmons to sit down with the Com- 
mission. They have accepted the offer of the Minister of Labour to 
appomt a board of conciliation to assist m such discussions. Surely 
there onght to be a basis for talking here. 

Where does the Government stand m all this ? We are ready at 
any time to help in trying to find a way in which the talks can be 
reopened, and to see either or both unions to make this possible. We 
want to get talks going between the parties The Minister of Labour 
and I will help in any way we can. Once negotiations are resnmed, 
the board of oonoihation will have its part to play. That offer still 
stands. The board will be ready to help m disonssions the moment 
work begms again. But work mnst begin again. We have had a week 
of this disastrous bnsmess, but what I said last Sxmday (see 14240 A) 
is still true — it can only end when negotiations begm. And let me 
repeat, for the sake of every one in this land, all grades of railwaymen 
and every citizen . the quicker the better 

During the debate on the Address m the House of Commons^ 
Mr- Attlee (Leader of the Opposition) suggested on June 9 that m 
his broadcast the Prime Munster, “ perhaps madvertently,** had 
“ put forward the new doctrine that nonegotiations could take place 
without a return to work *’ Whilst admittmg that “ this Ime has been 
frequently taken in unofficial strikes, where it is important that the 
authority of the union should be mamtamed,’" Mr. Attlee contended 
that it had never been put forward in general and that, if persisted 
in, the now doctrine would lead to an exacerbation and lengthenmg 
of industrial disputes.” 

Sir Anthony Eden denied that there was ” any question of laymg 
down a new doctrine ” Ho pointed out that the fact that the Mimster 
of I.<abour was engaged at the time in discussions with ASLEF and 
the N U R should dispel any misunderstanding that the Government 
took the view that negotiations could not begm until work had been 
resumed. It was qiute a different matter, however, whether it was 
right to keep going a strike of this kmd, which affected the whole 
nation, until ” the very last bit of negotiation has been completed ” 

After hearing representatives of ASLEF, the N.U.R., and 
the British Transport Commission, I.ord Justice Moms 
announced his award on June 20 as follows : (a) the basic 
weekly rates of drivers and moLormen to be increased by Is. m 
the first year of service m the grade, 2s. in the second year, 
and 3s. in the third ; (b) no increase to be made in the basic 
weekly rate of tlurd-year firemen. The award, which affected 
about 40,000 drivers and molormen, therefore provided for 
their basic weekly rates to be raised to £8. 16s. (first year), 
£9. 7s. (second year) and £9- 16s. (third year). Similar increases 
— i.e ranging from Is. to 3s. weekly — ^were agreed between 
the Commission and the N.U.R. on June 24 for over 10,000 
signalmen, yard foremen, and linesmen, bringing the wages 
of the highest-paid signalmen outside London to £9. 18s. weekly. 

Agreement on the extension of mileage payments to footplate- 
men — the last issue involved m the dispute between the 
Commission and ASLEF — ^was reached on June 30. The 
agreement provided for drivers and motormen to receive 8d., 
and for firemen and assistant motormen to receive 2Jd., for 
every 10 miles (or part of 10 miles) worked between 70 and 
140 miles during one turn of duty. Footplatemen working 
over 140 miles on one duty turn remained covered by existing 
agreements, which, however, were slightly modified in their 
favour. 

The basic increases to drivers and firemen and the advances 
to signalmen, etc., were backdated to June 15, whilst the new 
mileage payments took effect from July 3. The total cost of 
the increases and mileage payments was estimated at £700,000 
in a full year. 

The Emergency Powers taken by the Government because of 
the strike were approved by the House of Commons without 
a division on June 18, but owing to the termination of the 
dispute and the resumption of normal traffic they were repealed 
from midnight on June 19.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev, tep. 14240 A.) 

A. GREECE. — Leonidas Memorial. 

A white marble memorial was dedicated at Thermopylae 
on June 80 by King Paul of the Hellenes to Leomdas and the 
800 Spartans who fell while defending the Pass of Thermopylae 
against the 800,000 warriors of the Persian emperor Xerxes 
in July 480 B.C. The monument, which bears reliefs of scenes 
from the battle, is 90 ft. long and 42 ft. high, topped by a 16-ft. 
bronze statue of King Leomdas. The work of M. Phalireas, a 
prominent Athenian feulptor, it was erected through the efforts 
of a society of Greek-born Americans, (Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — May Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom m May totalled 
£290,800,000, exports £249,400,000 and re-exports £8,300,000, 
the adverse balance thus amounting to £82,600,000. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep, 14224 B.) 


C. EUROPE. — Coal and Steel Production in 1954. 

Coal production in the principal European coal-producing 
coimtries durmg 1954 is shown m the followmg table. 


Output per 
Production manshift* 
(metnc tons) 


Belgnim . 29,429.000 1.098 

Czechoslovakia 21,500,000 n.a. 

France 54,405,000 1.504 

Saar . 16,818,000 1.744 

W. Germany 12S,035,000t 1 492 

Italy . 1,074,000 n.a. 

Netherlands 12,071,000 1.497 

Poland . 91,300,000 n.a. 

Spam . . 12,429,000 n.a. 

Umted Kmgdom 227,875,000 1.614 

* Undergroimd production only, t Not includmg 87,811,000 metno 
tons of lignite t Not mcludmg 39,400 workers employed in the 
production of ligmte. n.a not available. 


Workers on 

books at 
Dec 31, 1954 

147.000 
n.a. 

216.000 
57,300 

429,000f 
8,500 
47,900 
n.a. 
n a, 
705,000 


The major coal-importing countries durmg the year were 
France (11,683,000 metnc tons), Italy (9,634,000), Western 
Germany (9,285,000), the Netherlands (7,148,000), Denmark 

(4.470.000) , Austria (3,857,000), Umted Kingdom (8,053,000), 
and Sweden (3,024,000). The principal exportmg countries 
were Western Germany (16,711,000 metric tons), Umted 
Kmgdom (13,918,000, excluding bunkers), and the Saar 

(8.994.000) . Figures for Poland were not available. 


The United States exported 9,810,000 metric tons of coal to 
Western European countries in 1964, of which 3,505,000 metric tons 
went to Italy, 1,910,000 to the Netherlands, and 1,280,000 to Western 
Germany 


Crude steel production in the prmcipal European produemg 
countries durmg 1954 was as follows (m metric tons) : United 
Kmgdom, 18,817,000 ; Western Germany, 17,434,000 ; France, 

10.627.000 ; Belgium, 5,009,000 ; Czechoslovakia, 4,430,000 ; 
Italy, 4,207,000 ; Poland, 3,964,000 ; Luxemburg, 2,828,000 ; 
the Saar, 2,805,000 , Eastern (Germany, 2,255,000 ; Sweden, 

1.861.000 ; Austria, 1,653,000 ; Hungary, 1,491,000 ; Spain, 

1.097.000 ; the Netherlands, 928,000 ; Rumania, 629,000 ; 

and Yugoslavia, 616,000. The figures for Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany are estimates made by the E.C.E. Secretariat. 
(Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva) (13564 B.) 


D. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Inauguration of Anglican 
Province of Central Africa. - Creation of Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy of Southern Rhodesia. 

The new Anglican Provmce of Central Africa was inaugurated 
at Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) on May 8 by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr. Geoffrey Fisher) and the Archbishop of Cape 
Town (Dr. Geoffrey Clayton). The new Provmce consists of the 
Dioceses of Mashonaland, Matabeleland, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland, whose Bishops elected Dr. Edward Francis 
Paget, Bishop of Mashonaland, as the first Archbishop of 
Central Africa. Dr. Paget (68), a brother of General Sir Bernard 
Paget, had been Bishop of Southern Rhodesia from 1925 to 
1952 and Bishop of Mashonaland since the latter year. 

The constitution of the new Province had previously received the 
assent of the Archbishops of Canterbury and Cape Town and of the 
Bishops and Synods of the dioceses concerned. The Dioceses of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland (created in 1952, and covering* 
Southern Rhodesia) had hitherto been part of the Province of South 
Africa and thus under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Cape 
Town, whilst the Dioceses of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had 
previously been under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The two ^chbishops agreed to rehnquish their respective jurisdictions 
to enable the new Province of Central Africa to be formed. 

The inaugual ceremony, at which Dr. Paget was enthroned as 
Archbishop of Central Africa, was attended by the Governor-General 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Lord LleweUm), the 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia (Vice- Admiral Sir Peveril William- 
Powlett), and representatives of the Governors of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

The setting-up by Pope Pius XII of an Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy in Southern Rhodesia, announced on Jan. 8, 1955, 
was followed on April 12 by the enthronement of Bishop Aston 
Chichester, S.J., as the first Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
the See of Salisbury and Metropolitan of the Province. The 
ceremony was performed by Archbishop Damiano, Papal 
delegate in South Afnca. — (Church Times - Catholic Herald) 
(Prev. rep. West African Province, 1x486 C.) 


E. INDIA. — Ban on Import of Horror Comics. 

The Indian Ministry of Fmance issued an Order on June 10 
banning the import of “ horror comics.” The action was taken 
under me Sea Customs Act, which empowers the Govemmeut 
to prohibit the entry of undesirable literature. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. KOREA. — British Ministry of Defence Booklet on 
Treatment of British Frisoners-of-War by Chinese. 

In a booklet {Treatment of British Prisoners of War in Korea) 
pubhshed by the British Ministry of Defence on Feb. 27, it 
was stated that the Chinese had “ used every device, from 
moral pressure to physical torture,” to convert captured British 
prisoners-of-war to the Communist viewpoint and to use them 
to further Communist aims. 

The booklet, which was based on the evidence of the 978 
British prisoners who were repatriated after the Korean 
armistice, stated (a) that officers and senior n.c.o.s (who made 
up about 12 per cent of the total of British soldiers captured by 
the Chinese) had remamed almost completely unaffected by 
Communist propaganda and had been segregated from the 
remainder ; (6) that of the jumor n.c.o.s. and other ranks, 
some two-thirds lemamed virtually unaffected ; and (c) that of 
the remainder, most had absorbed sufficient indoctrination to 
be classed as Communist sympatlnzers, but m all probability had 
responded to the influence of normal home life after their 
repatriation, whilst a small minority — about 40 in all, some 
of whom had Communist leanmgs or affiliations before they 
went to Korea — had returned home convinced Communists. 

The booklet explained that the Chinese policy had been to convert 
at least a minority oi prisoners to Comnninism and then to use this 
mmonty to nnderinine the confidence of the others, thus rendering 
them in turn susceptible to Communist indoetrmation. This aim was 
embodied in what the Chinese called their “ Lement Policy ** towards 
pnsonerS‘Of‘War, which was baaed on the he that the Korean war 
was one of “ American aggression ” and part of the conspiracy of 
the capitalist world** against peace Accordingly, the Chinese 
claimed that all U.N. prisoners taking part in this unjust war ** 
were war criminals, and that if they were captured their captors had 
the right to kill them Nevertlieless, it was argued that the soldiers 
of the aggressors ** were, after all, ordinary working men who had 
been duped and misled by their reactionary rulers,*' and therefore, 
instead of being summararily executed, they should be treated 
“ lemently *' and given the opportumty to reach “ a state of remorse 
and repentance for their crimes and to learn the truth ** 

The theory of the “ Lenient Policy ** was based on a number of 
assumptions, namely • that the Communists had a monopoly of 
the truth , that the prisoners accepted that they had been ** dupes 
of their capitalist rulers ** , that they were willmg to “ leam the 
truth *' ; and that they welcomed their “ liberation ** by the Chinese. 
If a prisoner would not accept these assumptions, the Cliinese argued 
that he was not entitled to the honeflits of the “ Lenient Policy '* 
If a prisoner refused to bo “ educated ** and to see the truth,** ho 
was voluntarily ahgmng himself with the forces of “reactionary 
capitalism and imperialism *’ and with the enemies of ordinary men 
and women throughout the world lie was therefore a “ criminal, ” 
outside the protection of the “ Lenient Policy,** and the treatment ho 
received m conseciuenoe was his own responsibility. 

If a prisoner saw the “ truth *’ and accepted Communist doctrines, 
then his life became easier lie received extra cigarettes, better 
food, medical attention, and other “ iiririlogos.** In return he had 
to assist his captors and become a Communist propagandist by 
signing “ peace *’ petitions and by trying, m his letters homo, to 
induce his relatives to accept Communism. But if a prisoner did 
not see the “ truth ** — and the booklet made it clear that the vast 
majority did not — then the Chinese oonaidorod him to bo a criminal 
and a reactionary d^'serving of any brutahiies. 

Every possible method, the booklet stated, was tried by the Chinese 
in pursuit of the desired result. During the early days of the war 
they held compulsory political lectures at which prisoners had to 
take notes, but these were later made optional and voluntary study 
groups were introduced. At the same time psychological pressure 
was applied ; an informer system was sot up among the prisoners 
in order to undermine morale and personal loyalties , incoming and 
outgoing mail was manipulated ,* food and medicine was withheld ; 
and “ unco-operative ** prisoners were segregated. “ When ah those 
methods of inducement had failed-— and m some oases before they 
had been tried,** said the booklet, ** the Chineso had recourse to 
physical coercion and torture, revolting to the humane mind and 
expressly forbidden by the Pnsoners-of-War Convention. . . . 
Torture and ill-treatment were carried out quite cold-bloodedly for 
the purpose of breaking a man's resistance.*’ 

Among the punishments mentioned in the booklet were solitaiy 
confinement in small cages for months at a time, with liquids 
withheld for days on end, to help the prisoner with his “ reflections ** ; 
and beatings with clubs, one of which had lasted for six hours. A 
favourite method was to bind a prisoner hand and foot with a rope 
passed over a beam and fixed as a hangman's noose round his neck ; 
he was then told that if he slipped or bent his knees he would be 
committing suicide. Alternatively, his wrists and ankles would be 
bound behind his back and the rope taken from his wrists over a 
beam ; he would then be hoisted and left In that position for several 
hours with his toes fust touching the ground. Yet another form of 
punishment during solitary conflnement was to make a prisoner 
stand to attention for long periods, either in the snow of the severe 
Korean winter or in the heat of the Korean summer. Some prisoners 
were known to have been marched barefooted on to the frozen 
Yaiu river, where water was poured over their feet ; this would 
freeze Immediately and they would be left thus for hours with their 
feet frozen into the ice to “ reflect on their crimes." 


If a prisoner gave way under snch treatment — and the booklet 
emphasized that there were many who did not — he had to write a 
“ confession ** of crimes which he, and the Chinese, knew he bad 
never committed. On tbe basis of this he could be tried and sentenced, 
though usually he was merely told that the trial had been held and 
that the sentence had been this or that punishment. 

The booklet also dealt with the role of visitors to the prisoner-of- 
war camps, pomting out that although independent visitors and 
organizations such as the International Red Cross had been barred 
until the last few weeks of the war, facilities were readily arranged 
for visits by Communists and Communist sympathisers The Chinese 
had allowed five British Commonwealth visitors to visit the camps 
—Mr. Alan Wimungton, of the London Daily Worker , Mr. Wilfred 
Burchett, an Australian by birth, who went to Korea as a corres- 
pondent of the French Communist papers Ce Soir and HumamU , 
Mr Michael Shapiro, a correspondent of the London Daily Worker 
livmg m Peking ; Mr Jack G-aater, a member of the British Com- 
mumst Party and a London solicitor , and Mrs. Momca Felton, 
chairman of the British National Assembly of Women, which is 
affiliated to the Women’s International Democratic Federation, a 
Coromumst-front orgamzation 

Mr Winmngton's main role m the North Korean camps, it was 
stated, was that of “ visitmg propagandist ** Mr. Shapiro had 
interviewed a number of prisoners after their capture early m 1951, 
and Ills attitude and activities had disgusted even a prisoner who was 
a member of the British Communist Party. Mr Gaster had visited 
China and NorthKorcamMarch,! 95 2, as a member of a delegation 
of the International Association of Democratic Lawyers (a Com- 
mumsl-front orgamzation) which had been invited by the Chinese and 
North Korean Governments to investigate charges of bacteriological 
warfare and atrocities by U N. troops , during Ins visit ho had 
visited two of the camps and on his return to Britain had contributed 
to the Daily Worker a glowing account of camp conditions Mrs. 
Felton had first visited Korea as a moinbor of a delegation from the 
Women's International Democratic Federation in May 1951 On 
her return she had written a book in which she had made allogations 
of murder, tortme and rape by the U N forces. 

In addition to the oflorts of the Chinoso to break down the morale 
of the prisoners m Korea (the booklet pointed out), there had 
been a simultaneous campaign by Communists and Communist 
sympathisers in Britain directed at drawing the relatives of prisoners 
into the “ peace ** campaign through “ front " organi/atlons, Coni- 
munist-mspired demonstrations, and “ peace petitions.** “ The 
effect of those activities on prisoners* families is impossible to assess," 
tbe booklet said. “ Whatever the result, it is the campaign itself 
which is significant. *’ 

Following the publication of the booklet, a large number of 
questions were asked in the House of Commons on March 7 
by Members of both parties about the activities of the four 
British “ visitors ” to the P.O.W. camps. In particular, it 
was questioned whether or not those concerned could be tried 
for treason, and if not, whether the law should be altered. 

Mr. James Hutchison (C.) asked the Attorney- Gonoral (Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Bullor) whether his attention had boon called to “ the 
treasonable activities of certain British nationals ’’ as revealed in tbe 
Ministry of Defence booklet, and what iiroceeclings ho proposed to 
institute. Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (0 ) asked the Attorney -General 
whether he would give instructions for proceed lugs to be taken 
agamst Winnington, Shapiro, Gastnr, and Mrs C’eltou for treason Sir 
Reginald Manningham-BuUcr stated in reply that SO far aa hO know 
neither Winnington nor Shapiro wore now resident within British 
jurisdiction. “ If either of them returns to this country," ho said. 
“ I shall carefully consider the question whether (‘.rlininal iiroceodings 
should bo instituted, but no such question ariaos at present." With 
regard to Gaster and Mrs. Felton, the Attomey-Gcnoral said that he 
did not think the facts disclosed in the statoinont were sufficient to 
justify a prosecution. lu reply to Mr. Percy 0aine» (Lab.), who asked 
Sir Reginald whether ho was satisfied that he liad ItJgal powers to take 
proceedings against Winnington and Bliaplro, the Attornoy-CJoneral 
reiterated that if they returned to this country lie would carefully con- 
sider the question whether orimlnid proceedings could he instituted. 

Mr, Paget (Lab.) asked whether it was not clear that no treason had 
boon committed by giving aid and eomfert to the onomicB of the 
United Nations, and whether the Attornoy-Goneral wouhl give an 
assurance that legislation would ho Introducied to fill tlio gap. Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Bulkr stated In reply that Sir Hartley 
ShaworosB, when Attorney-Gonoral in the Labour Oovernineni, 
had on throe occasions expressed the opinion that the Treason Act 
would apply to the Korean War. 

Lord John Hop* (Undor-Sccrotary, Foreign Office), In a written 
reply to afurtlior question, stated that ILM. Qovemmont hadnot made 
any direct pretest to the Chineso Oovemment, but pointed out that 
they wore co-sponsors of a resolution approved by the IT.N. Gonoral 
Assembly in December, 1053, which expressed grave concern at reports 
of atrocities committed by the North Korean mid Ghlnos© Commimlat 
forces against U.N. prteonors-of-war in Korea (see 13369 A). In view 
of the U.N. resolution, the Government did not consider that further 
remonstrances or protoats at the present time wore required. 

Mr. George Ward (Undor-Sooretary for Air), replying on April 7 
to a question by Mr. WttHam Hamilton (Lab.), said that the lessons 
to bo loomed from tho Gommunlsts’ treatment of British prisoners 
In Korea were being carefully studied with a view to modifying, if 
necessary, tho Instructions to sorvioomon about their conduct after 
capture. The Government were also In touch with the U.S. authorities, 
who were conducting an inquiry of their own. 
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The Minister of Defence (then Mr. Macmillan) stated in a 
T^nritten reply on March 11 that, according to Service reports, 
71 British prisoners were knowm to have died in captivity in 
Korea from various causes and 13 prisoners were nnssmg, 
presumed to have died m captivity. He added that there were 
grounds for behevmg that in about 60 of these cases, general 
ill treatment — malnutrition, unattended wounds, or untreated 
diseases — had been an miportant factor m the deaths of the 
men, whilst in two cases deaths could be attributed to brutal 
treatment. As far as was known, no British prisoners had 
died since release as a result of ill-treatment endured during 
captivity.— (“ Treatment of British Prisoners of War m 
Korea,” H.M. Stationery Office - Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep, Release of P.O.W.S, 13297 A.) 

A. EGYPT. — Reopening of Alexandria Cotton 
Futures Market. 

The Egyptian Government announced on June 9 that the 
jMexandria cotton futures market, which had been closed 
since November, 1952 (when the Government assumed direct 
responsibility for the disposal of the cotton crop), would be 
reopened in September, 1955. 

The Finance Minister (Dr Abdul Moneim el-Kassouny) explained 
that Egypt had never permanently abandoned the system of market- 
ing cotton on the basis of free deahngs, and that Egyptian dealers 
were unanimous on the need for reinstating the “ futures market 
to “ ensure the necessary cover and elasticity m the cotton trade 
The Government hoped, however, that in future the system would 
be used for its proper purpose — 1 e as a means of cover It would 
prepare legislation to prevent the market being again ‘‘ mvolved 
In undesirable situations,” ensure its smooth running, and estabhsh 
” balanced relations ” between the Alexandria and Liverpool cotton 
markets Dr el-Kassouny added that the Alexandria futures market 
would adopt tho same safeguards as the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, 
including exchange control , a clearing system . and new regulations 
to govern transactions, ensure security in contracts, and guard 
against ” cornering ” or undesirable speculation 

The Egyptian Government’s decision was warmly welcomed 
in Lancashire, where tlie reopening of the Alexandria futures ” 
market was regarded as an important step towards the 
resumption of a contract for Eygptian long-staple cotton. 
[The Liverpool futures market, since its reopening m 1954 — 
see 13658 A — ^liad been confined to dealmg.s in U.S. cotton.] 
Talks between the EgjTptian authorities and a delegation from 
the liiverpool Cotton Exchange on the reopening of the 
Alexandria market ended on June 23. Mr. Henry Coney, 
president of the Liverpool Cotton Association and leader of 
the delegation, stated that it had been agreed that Liverpool 
interests using the Alexandria ** futures ” market should be free 
of Egyptian income-tax requirements, and that there should be 
speedy remittances of balances , except for buying “ futures ” 
at minimum support levels for the current crop, the Egyptian 
Government would not participate m “futures” m any way. 

(Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

B. CENTRAL AMERICA.— Five-Nation Co-operation 
in Technological Research. 

Details were made public during May of a project for setting 
up a Central American centre for technological research m 
Guatemala with assistance from U.N. technical experts. The 
participating countries will be Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and the research centre 
is expected to be functioning by the end of the present year. 

Tho first Director of tho rosearoh centre (Dr, Albert Miriles, a 
XJ.N. toohnioal assistance export) said that it would have three 
functions • (1) eciontifle research into available raw materials m the 
area, so aa to discover what types of useful products could bo obtained ; 
(2) dissemination of technical knowledge and tho setting of quality 
standards for produced material , (3) tho provision of consultative 
services to private industries within the area, and to interests planning 
to establish now Industries there. Ho explained that tho mitinl stafC 
would consist of 12 U N. experts and 15 scientists from tho participa- 
ting countries, but that eventually tho U.N. would withdraw its 
Btafi! and turn over complete control to Central American experts. 

Dr. Miriles stressed that the rosearoh centre was in the nature of 
a now economic concept, since It was not an attempt to transplant 
technological processos from outside but to develop such processes 
to fit the special needs of an under-developed area. 

The project was agreed upon at a Central American economic 
conference held in San Salvador early in May. The U.N. will 
contribute $75,000 towards the construction and maintenance 
of the centre in the first year, Guatemala will contribute 
$250,000, and the other four countries $125,000 between them. 
The U.N. contribution will decrease progressively for five years, 
by which time the maintenance of the centre will be the sole 
responsibility of the participating countries. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Central American Co-operation, 11830 B.) 


C. RUBB^. — Statistics, 1954. - Sale of U.S. Govern- 
ment Synthetic Rubber Plants. - Malayan Government 
Assistance for Replanting. 

World production of natural rubber m 1954 totalled 1,802,500 
tons and consumption 1,767,500 tons, compared unth 1,725,000 
tons and 1,627,500 tons respeetivelv in 1953. World stocks 
rose from 830,000 tons at the end of 1953 to 840,000 tons at 
the end of 1954. Production, export, and consumption figures 
m the prmcipai countries concerned are shown below (m long 
tons), with revised 1953 figures given for comparison. 

Production Exports 


Indonesia . 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

738,670 

692,164 

728,670 

673,983 

Malaya* 

584,435 

574,390 

570,956 

569,679 

Siam 

t 

t 

116,701 

95,574 

Ceylon 

93,935 

98,610 

90,209 

96,679 

Vietnam and Cambodia 

78,024 

74,545 

77,9751 

70,639 

Sarawak 

23,369 

24,037 

22,966 

23,913 

Brazil 

21,909 

26,318 

t 

t 

India 

21,493 

21,136 

t 

t 


* Includes Smgapore and the Federation of Malaya f Figures 
not available, f Of which 54,212 tons from Vietnam and 23,763 tons 
from Cambodia. 


Consumption. United States, 596,285 tons (553,473 tons m 1953) ; 
United Kingdom, 238,919 (219,591), Germany, 129,993 (106,194), 
France, 127,818 (114,305), Japan, 88,942 (88,912), Australia, 
43,185 (32,956) , Canada, 41,576 (37,480) ; Brazil, 37,788 (31,772) ; 
India, 25,487 (22,373) Net imports into tho Soviet Union were 
estimated at only 425 tons, compared with 41,850 tons m 1953 and 
123,000 tons m 1952 

Prices. The average spot price on the London market was Is 8 ^d. 
a lb , compared with Is Ti.'d m 1953. The steady faU m the price 
of rubber, which had started in March 1951, was arrested early in 
1954, and after remaining almost stable in the first quarter the price 
rose slowly throughout the rest of the year. The monthly averages 
were as follows January, la 4|d , February, Is 4|d , March, 
Is. , April, Is. e^ard , May, Is 6id , June, la 7fd ; July, 

Is SUrd ; August, Is S^^d ; September, Is. S'-ld ; October, 
la 11 ii-d. , November, 2s Igd , December, 2s li{d The price 
continued to nso m the first six months of 1955 and by the end of 
Jimo hud reached 3s a lb , tho highest level for more than three 
years. 

World production of synthetic rubber m 1954 totalled 716,388 
tons and consumption 740,000 tons, compared mth 935,622 
tons and 872,500 tons (revised figure) respectively in 1953. 
World stocks fell from 200,000 tons on Dec. 31, 1953, to 175,000 
tons on Dec. 31, 1054. Production and consumption figures 
for synthetic rubber in the principal countries are given, below 
(in long tons) * 

Production Consumption 



1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

United States 

622,852 

848,441 

636,727 

784,836 

Canada 

86,581 

80,922 

30,080 

35,914 

Western Germany 

6,955 

6,259 

16,999 

11,499 

France 

— 

— 

14,437 

12,924 

United Kingdom 

— 

— 

8,693 

4,862 


Prices. The U.S. price for QR-S synthetic rubber in 1954 was 
agam unchanged at 23 cents a lb. The price for Neoprene, 41 cents 
a lb , was also unchanged, but the price of Butyl was raised in July 
from 22 to 23 cents a lb. 

Sale of U.S. Government Synthetic Plants. A commission appointed 
by President Eisenhower to dispose of the 27 synthetic rubber plants 
built during the World War II, and operated by the Government, 
reported on June 13, 1955, that it had sold 25 of tho plants for 
$270,796,000. In addition, the Government was receiving from the 
buyers about $145,000,000 for stocks, spare parts, etc , givmg total 
receipts of about $415,000,000 The Government still owned two 
plants, a laboratory, and some miscellaneons equipment with an 
estimated not value of $13,435,000. 

On March 25, 1955, the Malayan Government announced 
details of a scheme to help the Malayan rubber industry — 
which, it said, faced “ a crisis unprecedented m its chequered 
history ” — ^to compete with synthetic rubber. It was proposed 
that the Government should provide £33,000,000 over the 
next 11 years to be used for replanting with newly developed 
strains of rubber trees which would give lugh latex yields ; 
with these trees, it was thought, the estates could sell natural 
rubber as cheaply as synthetic rubber at present prices, or 
even more cheaply. In addition, the Government proposed 
that the export duty on rubber should be reduced from 5 to 
4 per cent whenever the sale price of natural rubber fell to 
60 Malayan cents (about Is. 5d. per Ib.) or below, m order to 
assist the planter m lean times. The Government’s proposals 
— ^which largely followed the recommendations made in 
October, 1954, by a mission of inquiry under Sir Francis Mudie 
— ^were approved by the Malayan Federal Council on May 5. 
(Rubber Statistical Bulletin - Times - Financial Times - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Rubber Statistics^ 13648 A 5 U.S. 

Synthetic Rubber Plants, 13075 A.) 
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A. SOUTH AFMCA. — Revision of Passport Regula- 
tions* - The Departure from the Union Regulation Act. 

The South African Government published on Feb. 21 the 
Departure from the Union Regulation Bill, under which it 
became an offence punishable by unprisonment to leave the 
Union without a passport or travel permit. Its mam pro- 
visions were as follows : 

(1) Anyone over 16 leaving the Union without a passport or travel 
permit hecame hahle to imprisonment for a term of three months 
to two years, without the option of a fine. 

(2) Anyone conveying a person over 16 without a passport or 
permit from the Union, or helping such a person to leave the Union, 
hecame liable to a fine not exceeding !fi2,000, imprisonment for not 
more than a year, or both 

(3) A person whose apphcation for a passport was refused might 
appeal in writing to the Mimster of the Interior withm one month. 

(4) A passport or permit would be valid for one year, but the 
Mhmster might recall it at any tune Tailuxe to return it on demand 
would render the holder liable to a fine of not more than £200 or six 
months' imprisonment 

(6) There would be no restrictions on the issne of permits to persons 
who satisfied the Department of the Interior that they wished to 
leave the Union permanently. 

(6) A passport or permit issued to such a person would be endorsed 
accordingly, and the holder would not be allowed to return to Sonth 
Africa If he did return he would be deemed to have left the Union 
without a permit, and if he was not born in the Union he would be 
deemed a prohibited immigrant. 

The second reading of the Bill was moved in the House of 
Assembly on March 23 by Dr. Donges, the Minister of the 
Interior, and was opposed by the United and Labour parties. 

Dr. Donges said that the purpose of the Bill was to control the 
departure of certain people from the Union to Communist countries, 
from which they returned to make propaganda in South Africa 
There were loopholes in the passport control regulations, resulting 
mainly from the United Kingdom's pohey of regardmg all persons 
considered to be British subjects as having the right to enter the 
U K. without passports. Persons who could not get South African 
passports, but who had obtained a notarial certificate of identity 
stating that they wore British subjects, wore freely admitted to 
Britain, where they could obtain travel docimients from the Embassy 
of one of the ** Iron Curtain " countries admitting them to that 
country ; after mdoctrmation in Commumst teachings, they could 
then return to South Africa to spread propaganda, because they 
had only to show that they wore South African citizens. Dr 
Ddnges cited examples of how this loophole in tho regulations had 
been used in the i)ast, and stressed that the great majority of people 
leaving South Africa would not be affected by tho Bill. In this 
connexion he pointed out that only 57 out of 23,117 apphoations for 
passports had been refused in 195 A 

Sir Dc YiUiers Graaf, for the United Party, asserted that the 
Minister was asking for greater powers than those granted in any 
other country in the Western world, and orltioizod Dr. Dbnges' 
conduct in refusing passports in the past , for example, a Coloured 
man had been allowed to go to Britain but not to India, and a 
non- European who had won a scholarship in Britain had been refused 
a passport. Dr. Donges, he said, was asking for a vast incroaso in 
his discretionary powers, which could not bo reviewed or debated 
in Parliament ; moreover, no principle was specified as to tho 
circumstances in which a passport or permit should be refused. Ho 
suggested that tho Minister should preferably have prevented any 
professed Communist or person convicted under the Buppression of 
Communism Act from applying for a passport. Mr. Hepple (Labour) 
maintained that the Bill would enable the Minister to refuse passports 
to anyone whose views ho disliked, and could bo used as ** an 
instrument of political punishment." 

Dr. Dbnges denied that tho Bill conferred any now powers on tho 
Minister or altered the existing law in regard to passports Ho 
reiterated that passport control by itself was not suffleient to prevent 
people from leaving the country because of the position under British 
law, and maintained that South African conditions difiored from those 
in all other countries. A large section of South Africa's population wore 
particularly liable to bo infected by Communism, and it would not 
be unfair to argue that South Africa was in a state of emergency 
which justified action being taken to moot it Tho Bill, he pointed 
out, was not nearly so drastic as the U.S. Internal Security Act, 
under which a moinber of a Communist organization who applied 
for a passport or for its renewal, or who used or attempted to use 
a passport, become liable to a fine of 0,000 or five years’ imprison- 
ment, or both 

The Bill was given a second reading by 61 votes to 4.0, the 
National Conservatives voting with the Government. During 
the Committee stage Dr. Ddnges introduced an amendment 
(which was accepted) providing that South African passports 
or travel permits should be regarded as the only valid documents 
for South AMcan citizens leaving the country, and that persons 
leaving the Union without such documents should be liable 
to the penalties prescribed under the Bill. 

The House rejected Opposition amendments aimed at providing that 
any South African citizen who was not a professed Communist, or had 
not been engaged in subversive activities, should bo entitled to 
recelye a travel permit on application ; that any applicant refused 
a permit shonia have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court ; 


and that anyone prosecuted for leaving the country without a permit 
could defend himself by proving that he had not advanced the objects 
of Communism or engaged m subversive activities against the Union 
overseas 

When the Opposition's amendments were criticized by Dr. du 
Plessis (Nat.) on the ground that they would limit the Mimster's 
powers to refuse permits to non-Communists who harmed the country 
overseas, such as the Rev. Michael Scott, Mr. Lawrence (U P.) 
observed that Dr dn Plessis had “ let the cat out of the hag," and 
had made it clear that the Minister could refuse permits to anyone 
whom the Government did not like, such as the Bishop of Johannes- 
burg, or who had expressed opposition to its racial policy. In reply. 
Dr. Donges agreed that although Communism was the main reason for 
mtroduemg the Bill, it " would have a much wider effect than that," 
as the safety of the State was not endangered only by Communism. 

The Bill was given a third reading in the House of Assembly 
on May 6 by 79 votes to 41, and in the Senate on June 2 by 
24 votes to 13. — (Cape Times - Die Burger, Cape Town) 

B. CHILE. — New Cabinet. - Reported Army Plot. 

A new Cabinet was formed by President Ibaftez on May 30 
following the withdrawal from the Government of all six 
members of the Agrarian Labour Party after the President 
had refused to accept the resignation of the Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, Sefior Carlos Ferrer. The latter had submitted 
his resignation following a 48-hour strike by Chilean students 
in protest against the Chilean Government’s failure to give 
prompt asylum to 13 Peruvian students who had been deported 
from Argentina, and who had asked for permission to stay in 
Chile because they feared political persecution if they returned 
to Peru. In addition, the Minister of Finance (Sefior Sergio 
Recabarren) had submitted his resignation as a result of a 
strike for higher wages by staffs of liospitals, nursing homes, 
and cemeteries, which had resulted in a small number of 
deaths through lack of medical attention. 

The Minister of Defence, General Tobias Barros, hud resigned 
on May 13 after a number of senior Army oilieers had been 
arrested in connexion with an alleged secret society which was 
said to be plotting to set up a military dictatorship. Two 
months previously, on March 17, it had been announced that 
four generals, including the Commander-m-Cluef, General 
B^lnrique Franco, had been placed on the retired list ‘‘at their 
own request,” and that General Araya Stighch had been 
appointed Commander-in-Cluef. 

The new Cabinet, most of whose members had not hitherto 
taken any active part in politics, was as follows ; Sefior Oswaldo 
Koch, Interior ; Rear-Admiral Kaarc Olsen Nielsen, Foreign 
Affairs ; Sefior Abraham Pdrez lazana, Finance ; Sefior Arturo 
Zdfiiga I.atorre, Economy ; Colonel Bcn)umin Vidcla Vargara, 
Defence ; Sefior Mariano B’ontecilla Vargas, Justice ; Air 
Brigadier-General Alejandro Schwertcr (Jallurcio, Public Works ; 
Sefior Hugo K. Sievers Wicke, Agriculture ; Sefior Uafil 
Barrios Ortiz, Health ; Selior Oscar Herrera Palacios, hllduca- 
tioii ; General Bkliiardo Ydficz Zavala, Ijabour ; Sefior Osvaldo 
Sainte-Marie Soruco, Mines. Sefior Herrera had held the same 
portfolio in the previous (’abinet, whilst Sefior Koch had been 
Minister of Justice and Colonel Videla Minister of Ihiblic Works. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Bank 
of liondon and South America, Fortnightly Review) (13697 D-) 

C. UNITED NATIONS. -- Nansen Medal Awards. 

The first two awards of the Nansen Medal, a U.N, award 
for humanitarian services to refugees, were announced during 
May by the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart. The award for 1954 was made to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late l^resident Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whilst that for 1955 was made to Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands. 

Mrs. Moaixor Eoosovolt was awarded the Nansen MedtU for 1954 
in eonsidoration of her " outHtanding scsfYlct^s to the humanitarian 
cause of rofugoos " and " the contlimous and unsparing efforts she 
has inado on behalf of rofugoos, particularly through her active 
participation in the U.N. Human Eights Commission." 

Qnoon Juliana roooivod the NanH<ui Modal for 1955 in consideration 
of " her personal action in eommunleating with former U.B. I^realdent 
JJarry B. Truman and UresUlent Dwight l>. EiB(Uihower suggesting 
a frosh approach to tho refugtio problem ; her insplrhig dijods aiul 
words to make the people of the Netherlands aware of their responsi- 
bility to rofugooH ; an<l the results of tho Netherlands campaign for 
the UN. liefugeo Kmergemw B’und, which without her Inspiring 
leadership could not have sueeeoded." 

The Nansen Medal is named after the late Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, the famous Norwegian explorer, who was the first 
League of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (1921-80) 
and who gave his name to the “ Nansen passport,” the first 
travel document for stateless refugees. The awards were made 
by a special committee of the U.N. Refugee Fund. 

(United Nations Review, New York) 
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A* UNITE!) KINGUOIVI. — » House of OomuLons 
Debate on Report of Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment. - Rejection of Proposal for Five-year 
Suspension of Death Penalty. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
(see ia329 A) was approved on Feb 10, 1955, by the House of 
Commons, which adopted a formal motion “ takmg note ” of 
the report. An amendment urgmg the suspension of the death 
penalty for an experimental period of five years, sponsored by 
a number of Labour and Conservative back-benchers* was 
rejected by 245 votes to 214 on a free vote. 

The motion that the House should “ take note ” of the Royal 
Commission’s report was moved by Major Gwilym Lloyd-George, 
the Home Secretary. 

Major Lloyd-George said that after careful consideration the 
Government had formed provisional views on the Royal Commission’s 
major proposals, which they would re-examine m the hght of the 
debate, giving full weight to the views expressed by Members He 
recalled that the Commission’s mam recommendations were as 
follows (1) That the statutory age-limit below which sentence of 
death might not be passed should be raised from 18 to 21 (2) That 

in all other cases the jury should be given discretion to decide whether 
there were such extenuating circumstances as to austify substituting 
a sentence of hfe imprisonment for the death sentence (3) That 
the test of criminal responsibility laid down in England by the 
M*Naghton Rules should bo wholly abrogated, and that the 3 ury 
should be loft to determine, unfettered by formula, whether at the 
time of the act the accused was eufEermg from a disease of the mind 
or was mentally deficient to such a degree that he ought not to be 
held responsible The first recommendation had had a maionty of 
only one member of the Commission, whilst the second was m 
qualified terms and was not a positive recommendation 

On the raising of the ago-limit, the Government shared the natural 
desire to spare a young life whenever possible They were, however, 
disposed to agree with the minority of the Commission that there 
were strong ohjcoiions to raising the age-hmit at the present time, 
particulaily when crimes of violence by persons between the ages of 
17 and 21 wore so prevalent Although there had recently been a 
decline in indictable crime generally, the number of persons between 
17 and 21 found guilty of ofConoos of violonco against the person 
had increased from 163 in 1938 to 405 in 1948, to 492 in 1951, and 
to 603 in 1953 The Government, therefore, could not think that 
the present time was an appropriate one to remove a sanction which 
might deter young men from committing murder 

Continuing, Major Lloyd-George said that the Government 
considered the Commission’s arguments against the introduction 
of two degrees of murder to bo closely reasoned and convmomg. 
The Comnussion's alternative proposal, however — that the jury 
should bo given discretion to substitute a hfe sentence — ^had been 
criticized by distinguished speakers, including the Lord Chief Justice 
and three former Homo yocretarios, during a debate in the House of 
Lords. Moreover, the Royal Commission itself had recognized that its 
disadvantages might bo hold to outweigh its merits, and had put 
forward formidable objections in its report In the Government’s 
view this proposal was unworkable and ought to be rejected. 

On the third proposal, the Government supported the view of the 
minority of the Commission that in England some formula was 
essential. Although the M’Naghton Rules were open to criticism, 
their theorotioal defects had led to little hardship or injustice m 
practice , in view of the difficulty of framing a satisfactory amend- 
ment to them, the Government considered it better to leave matters 
as they wore. 

The Home Secretary eoid that the Government would bo glad to 
take note of the opinions expressed in the debate about the Royal 
Commission's recommendations that constructive malic© in English 
law should ho abolished , that the law relating to provocation should 
ho amended , and that the survivor of a suicide pact ” should 
not be hold guilty of murder Of these recommendations, all of which 
would require legislation, some were not free from controversy, 
whilst others would be useful a,mondmont8 to the law A number 
of others which required only administrative action had already 
been given efCoot ; for example, where there was any question of the 
mental state of a person charged with murder, an outside psychiatrist 
was now called in, as recommended by the Commission. 

Turning to the question of the abolition of capital punishment, 
Ma4or Lloyd-George said that he wished first to deal briefly with the 
Home Soorotary's personal position. If a satisfactory alternative 
could he found he would welcome the abolition of capital pimishment, 
but the alternative would have to be satisfactory as a deterrent and 
also satisfactory to the public oonsolence. Until it was clearly estab- 
lished that such an alternative existed, the death penalty must 
remain and must be carried out In appropriate cases. In the debate 
on the Criminal Justice Bill in 1948 (see 9496 A) he had voted for a 
five-year suspension of the death penalty because he had been 
influenced, like many other people, by a statement made by Mr. 
Fagot (Lab.) that Sir Alexander Paterson (formerly H. M Com- 
missioner for Prisons) had changed his views on this subjeot towards 
the end of his life. This statement, however, had been refuted two 
days later by the then Home Secretory, Mr Chuter Edo. There 
oould be no doubt that when Sir Alexander had told a Select Com- 
mittee in 1930 that hie in prison would not be a tolerable alternative 
to the death penalty, he was giving his personal opinion, and that 
this had remained his opinion to the end of his life. 


Major Lloyd-George said that the Government opposed the 
abohtion of capital pumshment for three reasons Firstly, they were 
not disposed to reject the evidence of many experienced persons 
that it was a uniquely effective deterrent to professional criminals. 
In 1948 Mr Chuter Edo had told the House that the Government 
could not advise it to dispense with that sanction, m view of the 
grave increase m crimes of violence Although there had been a fall 
m the total volume of crime smee 1948, tins was largely due to a 
decrease in offences agamst property, and there had been a contmued 
mcrease m sexual offences and m crimes of violence. In these 
ciroumstances the Government could not think that it would be 
right at the present time to abandon the death penalty 

Secondly, the Government were not convinced that the detention 
of some murderers for very long periods, possibly for hfe, would 
not give nse to much more serious difficulty than the Commission 
had expected Mentally abnormal murderers could possibly be mam- 
tained m special institutions for long periods, hut it was unlikely 
that those who were mentally normal would be smtable for detention 
m an open prison, and their detention for more than 20 years in the 
conditions of a closed prison would be likely to lead to serious 
deterioration, as well as causmg grave problems of security 

Thirdly, the Government had no doubt that it would be entirely 
wrong to abolish capital pumshment unless there was a clearly over- 
whelming pnbhc sentiment in favour of the change The Government 
had no reason to think that pubbe opinion was in favour of 
abohahmg or suspendmg the death penalty. Indeed, it believed 
the contrary to be true. 

In the Government’s view (Major Lloyd-George concluded), the 
amendment to suspend the death penalty for five years tsee below] 
was entirely misconceived. Such a period would be much too short 
to enable Parliament to form a reliable judgment on the effects of the 
change, and if the experiment proved unsatisfactory a difficult and 
confused situation might arise Suspension would shift the onus of 
changmg the law from those who proposed abohtion to those who 
proposed restoration of the penalty, and even if it were necessary 
and justified it might be difficult to ensure the passage of legislation 
to that end Such a tnal period, moreover, would be likely to 
prejudice future consideration of the question, and would imply 
permanent abohtion under the guise of an experiment. The Govern- 
ment had no doubt that if a change were to be made, the right course 
would be to face the issuo squarely and abohsh the penalty out- 
right ” Therefore they oould not advise Members to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chuter Ede (Lab.), Home Secretary from 1945-51, opened 
the debate from the Opposition benches. 

Mr. Chuter Ede pointed out that those categories of crimes 
of violence previously punished by flogging had decreased, and that 
prophecies made in the House of Lords that the abolition of flogging 
would lead to a big increase in such crimes had been completely 
disproved The age-group between 17 and 21, of which the Home 
Secretary had spoken, had largely suffered from the “ uncivilized 
conditions ” of the war and immediate post-war years, and there 
was no proof that their successors at those ages were as prone to 
juvenile delinquency ; indeed, juvenile dehnquency had fallen to 
such an extent that on© of the Home Secretary's problems was how 
to deal with redundant approved schools 

Criticizing the Royal Commission’s recommendations on jury 
discretion, Mr. Chuter Ede said that he was unconvtuced that it 
could be made workable ; he felt that 12 ordinary citizens, called 
together to discharge the heavy responsibility of declaring a man 
guilty or innocent, should not have this further responsibility placed 
upon them It would be an advantage to juries, however, if they 
had something to help them m their decisions more m accordance 
with modern modes of thought tlian the M’Naghten Rules, which 
had been adopted at a time when knowledge of the workings of the 
human mind was far less complete than it was today 

On the question of the deterrent effect or otherwise of the death 
penalty, Mr. Chuter Ede did not think the case was proved either 
way. Having been Home Secretory longer than anyone else since 
1832,” ho declared, ” I have come to the conclusion that, apart 
from two or three men like Heath and Haigh, who were cool, 
calculating, gamblers and got away with it a surprising number of 
times, if you had said to all the other men on the morning of the day 
they committed the crime, ‘ Before night you wiU be in danger 
of the gaUows.* they would have laughed at you A httle too much 
to drink — and the amount which puts a man off balance varies 
from individual to individual — a little sexual excitement introduced, 
and something is done. A blow is struck that places the man In 
jeopardy. . . Few of the people who stand in jeopardy are people 
for whom any colloquial rendering of the words ' malice aforethought ' 
would have any real application.” 

Mr. Chuter Ede doubted whether public opinion was at the moment 
in favour of abolishing or suspending the death penalty, but he also 
doubted whether any of the great penal reforms carried out over the 
past 100 years would have been approved in a plebiscite There were 
occasions, ho suggested, when the House had to say that a certain 
thing was right, even if public opinion might not at the moment be 
of the same opinion 

If ever there was a clear case when the papers came on to my 
table that a man was guilty,” Mr. Ede went on, ” it was the case of 
Evans.” In 1950, he recalled, a certain Timothy Evans had been 
found guilty on apparently overwhelming evidence of murdering his 
infant daughter, a second charge of murdering his wife not being 
presented. Evans, however, protested that his wife was murdered 
by John Christie, who lived in the same house, and who In 1963 
admitted having murdered six women whose bodies were found in 
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the house. “ If those facts had been known to the jury at the time,” 
]\Ir. Bde concluded, “ they might perhaps Lave found Evans gmlty 
of murder m conjunction with Christie I douh^ if they could have 
found Evans guilty of murder m any other circumstances I was 
the Home Secretary who wrote on Evans’s papers, ‘ The law must 
take its course ’ I never said in 1948 that a mistake was impossible. 
I thmk Evans’s case shows, in spite of all that has been done smce, 
that a mistake u as possible I hope that no future Home Secretary, 
in office or after he has left office, will ever have to feel that, although 
he did his best and no-one would wish to accuse him of bemg either 
careless or inefficient, in fact he sent a man who was not guilty as 
charged to the gallows ” 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab.), seconded by Mr. Christopher 
Hollis (C.), moved an amendment that “ for a period of five 
years, persons convicted of murder m the United Kingdom 
should be sentenced to imprisonment for life m place of the 
death penalty.” 

Mr. Silverman recalled that this proposal had been accepted by 
the House of Cc mmons m 19i8, and would now be law had not the 
clause been rejected by the House of Lords He observed that ** had 
the House of Commons had its wa 3 '' in 1948, the hope which Mr. Ede 
has just expressed with regard to present or future Home Secretaries 
would have been fulfilled in his own case ” The amendment, he 
claimed, provided the most convenient method of dealing with each 
of the Government’s mam objections to abolishing tlio death penalty, 
and would give the Home Secretary a chance of educating the public 
and gettmg them accustomed to ** the state of affairs which one 
gathers he would be in favour of if he were satisfied that public 
opinion would support it ” Mentioning three recent cases, Mr 
Silverman said that he would defy ** any rational human bemg ” to 
find any common basis on which the decisions in these three cases 
could be reconciled. In the first case, a 19 -year-old mental defective 
(Derek Bentley), who had committed no act of violence himself, 
had been hanged, although if he was gmlty at all he was guilty of 
constructive murder and not of murder m fact In the second case, 
a woman whom the prison doctor had certified as insane had been 
hanged In the third case, a farmer who had been convicted on the 
clearest possible evidence of murdering Ins partner, but who had 
done it so effectively that no trace of the body had been discovered, 
had been reprieved 

** If you don’t abolish the death penalty,” Mr Silverman concluded, 
“ and if you want nevertheless to vary the penalty, and if nevertheless 
you reject the recommendation of the Royal Commission that the 
jury or the couit shall decide, you are driven back on the present 
method of usmg the prerogative of mercy as though it wcio a judicial 
process. When you examine how that works, you find it does not 
satisfy the most elementary teat of a judicial process — that normal, 
intelligent human beings shall understand it ” 

Mr. Hollis (C.), supporting Mr Silverman’s arguments, said that 
the experience of countries where the death penalty had boon abolished 
showed that there was no reason to fear that its abolition in the XJ.K. 
would bo followed by an increase in murders. Gang warfare and the 
murder of poheemon were, ho maintained, phenomena whicli were 
found almost solely in countries which retained capital punishment. 
He felt that throughout the nation there was a morbid fascination 
with the topic of murder” — largely duo to the drama of a man’s 
being on trial for his life — and that the abolition of the death penalty 
would help to remove this unhealthy state of things 

Mr. Basil Nield (C.) opposed the amendment on the ground that 
capital punishment was “ the most oompolliiig dotorront of all,” and 
in particular deterred many criminals from <‘ariTlng and using arms 
Sir Frank Soskkc (formerly Altornoy-Gonoral in the Labour Govern- 
ment), on the other hand, doubted whether the death penalty had 
any deterrent effect, and thought that there should bo a trial period 
in which society might resolve this uncertainty by its own experience. 
Like Mr. Hollis, he believed that the public interest in '' macabre 
details ” of murders, murder trials, and executions arose from the 
fact that a man’s life was at stake, and had a brutalizing oifeot upon 
society as a whole. 

Mr, Montgomery Hyde (U.U.), replying to the argument that without 
capital punishment there would bo an mcreaso in murders, iiointed 
out that similar arguments had boon put forward when the death 
penalty was abolished for such offences as “ stealing five shillings, 
cutting your name on Westminster Bridge, or impersonating on out- 
patient from Guy’s Hospital.” Mr. Tumcr-Samucls (Lab.), however, 
maintained that the steady rise in crimes of violence, from 3,183 
in 1948 to 4,285 in 1953, on the one hand, and a decline in murder 
oases from 40 to 26, on the other, showed that imprlHonmont 
had no deterrent effect on crimes of violence, but that capital 
punishment was apparently a deton'ent to murder Mr. S. S. Allen 
(Lab ) felt that there was sufficient chance of a grave miscarriage of 
iustioe for the death penalty to bo abolished for, at least, five years, 
Mr, John Baton (Lab.), Sir Beverley Baxter (0.), and Mr, R. G- Paget 
(Lab.) were among other Members who spoke in support of Mr. 
Silverman’s amendment. Mr. Paget maintained that the late Sir 
Alexander Paterson, towards the end of his hfe, had changed his 
earlier view that life or other long-term prison sentences were oruoUor 
than the death penalty. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Bnller (the Attorney-General), replying 
to the debate, emphasized that the effect of the amendment oould 
only be to abolish the death sentence. When the time came for 
review at the end of the proposed five-year period, its supporters 
would say that the period had been far too short for the experiment 
to be judged. It was the view of the police and of the prison service 
that til© death penalty deterred criminals from carrying and using 


weapons This view, based on experience of the criminal classes, 
ought to be accepted If a reprieved murderer servmg a life sentence 
killed a prison officer and there was no death penalty, the worst 
that could happen to him would be that he would go on servmg hia 
imprisonment , sui*ely, therefore, the House should not w^eakeu the 
protection wluch the law gave to those m the prison service Before 
any such drastic change was made, there should bo clear evidence 
that this was a public desire, but there wms no indication that public 
opmion on this issue had changed smce 1948 

The amendment was rejected by the above-mentioned 
majority, and the Government’s motion approved without a 
division. Although a majority of Labour members voted for, 
and a majority of Conservatives voted against, the amendment, 
the division did not follow party lines as some Conservatives 
voted for the amendment and some Labour members against 
it. The Liberal group was also divided, three Liberals voting 
for and one against the amendment. 

A numher of litibour members -who voted against the similar 
proposal in 1948 supported the amendment, including Mr. 
Chuter Ede, Mr. Whiteley (the Opposition Chief Whip), Mr. 
George Isaacs, Mrs Jean Mann, Mr Robens, Mr. Glenvil Hall, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, and Mr. Hector Hughes. Several 
former Labotii Ministers who abstained m 1948 also voted for 
the amendment, including Mr. Ancurin Bevan, Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, Mr. James Griihths, Mr Marquand, Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. George Strauss, and Mr. Kenneth Younger. Conservative 
members supporting the amendment, m addition to those 
mentioned in the debate, included Viscount Itiuchingbiooke, 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson, Mr. Julian Amcry, IMr. J. J. Astor, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, and Mr. Angus Maude. Major Lloyd-George, 
who suppoited the 1948 resoUiiiou, voted against the 
amendment. 

A large number of Labour members (including Mr Attlee, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, and several other former Ministers who voted 
against the 1948 resolution), as well as several Conservatives, 
abstained from VO ting. - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Royal Commission Repoirt, 13329 A ; 

1948 Debate, 9496 A.) 

A. CAMBODIA. — ^Postponement of General Elections. 

Popular Socialist Movement” formed by Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. - Indo-Cambodian Discussions. - 
Military Aid Agreement with U.S.A. 

The Cambodian Government announced on March Ri that 
the general elections fixed by the former King Norodom 
Sihanouk for April 17 had been postponed until Sept 11, and 
that they would be held under the system of direct and universal 
suffrage' laid down under tine 1917 Constitution, and not under 
the system of indirect voting proposed by the ex- King on 
Feb. 3 9. The decision to hold eleetions on April 3 7, the state- 
ment declared, had provoked a “ vast popular movement ” 
of protest, wluch the ex-King had sought to appease by his 
proposals for constitutional reform ; because of the import- 
ance of this movement, a certain delay was necessary “ in order 
to explain to the populace the reasons for a return to the 
previous regime.” 

I'^riaco Norodom Rilianoiik announced on April 6 tliat ho would form 
a “Popular Socialist Movomont” which would take part In the 
olootions on a projyrammo of support for his constitutional proposals 
and for the “ sovereignty of the ordinary people of Cambodia.” 

I^rincc Norodom Sihanouk and tlie Cambodian Prime 
Minister, M. I.eng Ngcth, had previously visited India from 
March 10-24 at tlie head of a goodwill mission, and during 
their visit had had discussions in Delhi with Mr. N<ilmu 

A coinmuniqud isHUOd on March 18 stated that the (Jambodian 
delegation had alUrmod their Govornrnont’s sur^port for the “ five 
principles of poacoful co-exiatoneo ” ; that the two (Soveminents 
wero agreed that the Uonewa AgrecnnmitH should hc^ fully Implemented, 
and that every effort should he made to i)res<^rve and strengthen the 
indopendonco of Cambodia and to imjjrove tlu^ oondltion of its 
people ; that tlicy had also agreed to ex<diango diplomatic misBions 
at Legation level at an early date, and to e<o-operato in cultural 
matters ; and that the Indian GoverninoTit had twsurod the Cam- 
bodian delegation of their desire to gives siKsh assistance to Cambodia 
as lay In their power. 

A military aid agreement between Cambodia and the U.S.A. 
was signed at X^nom-Penh on May 10. The State Department 
in Washington sai<i that it had become necessary because U.S. 
aid to Cambodia was now supplied direct and no longer through 
the French Government, and that the agreement envisaged 
the settmg-up of a U.S. military advisory group in Cambodia. 

M. Pierre (iorse, Administrator-in-Chief for France (Poufre- 
wicf, was appointeil French High Commissioner in Pnom-Penh 
on June 4.— (Le Monde, Pans - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Ekedons, 14109 A ; Iixdo- 
Cambodinn Relatione, 140*8 C 5 U*S. Aid, 14x81: A.) 
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A. UMTJfciD KINGDOM. — Labour Party, - Mr. Attlee 
re-elected Party Leader. - New « Shadow Cabinet.” 

The Parliamentary Labour Party, meeting on June 10, 
re-elected Mr. Clement R. Attlee as chairman and leader of 
the party for the new session of Parliament, whilst Mr. Herbert 
Morrison was re-elected vice-chairman and deputy leader. No 
other nommations were put forward, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison bemg re-elected unammously. Mr. Herbert Bowden, 
M.P. for Leicester South-West and Opposition Deputy Chief 
Whip, was unanimously elected Chief Whip of the Labour Party 
in succession to Mr. WiUiam Whiteley (72), who had held that 
post for 13 years and who did not seek re-election. 

Prior to tlie State opening of tlie new Parliament (see 14255 A), 
it was understood tiiat Mr. Attlee had informed the Jjabour “ shadow 
Cabinet that he proposed to continue as party leader only until 
October, 1955, when it was anticipated that the first session of 
Parliament would end The heavy legislative programme outlined 
in the Queen’s Speech, however, indicated that "the first session 
would continue until October, 1056, and Air. Attlee aecordmgly 
agreed to continue as chairman and leader of the party without a 
time-limit. After a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
on Juno 9, it was officially announced that Mr Attlee was “ ready 
and willing to accept nomination as chairman for a further period,” 
and that it was ** the unammons wish of the party that he should 
continue m office ” It was reported that Mr Anemun Bevan, among 
other members, had strongly urged Mr Attlee not to set a term to 
his leadership of the party, and had declared that Mr Attlee’s 
continuance as party leader was “ vital.” [Mr Attlee, who is 72, 
has been leader of the Labour Party for 20 years ] 

The 12 members of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Labour Party (the Opposition front bench or “ shadow 
Cabinet ”) were elected on June 23. Before that date, however, 
four members of the termer “ shadow Cabinet ” — Dr. Hugh 
Dalton (67), Mr. Chuter Ede (72), Mr. Emanuel Shmwell (70), 
and Mr. Glenvil Hall (68) — ^liad mformed Mr. Attlee that they 
did not propose to stand for re-election, m order to facilitate 
the entry of younger men. 

Dr Dalton’s letter to Mr. Attlee, the text of which was published 
on June 4, said inter aha . It is essential, m my view, that, 
from the start of the new Parliament, there should boa much younger 
Shadow Cabinet In the last Parliament tins body was becoming 
more and more a sliadow of the past and less and less a Cabinet of 
the future Of its 15 members when Parliament was dissolved, no 
loss than nine are over 65 and, of these mne, four are over 70. . . . 
We veterans have had a long innings. . . . But I am sure that, m the 
interests of the party, it is high time that a number of us should 
stand down to make looxn in the Shadow Cabinet for good younger 
men There is no lack of these . . I myself have decided not to be 
a candidate for our Shadow Cabinet in the new Parhamont, and I 
hope that a number of my follow veterans will decide likewise But 
your own position is a very special one. It is my strong hope that, 
in the interests of party unity, you will continue as leader when the 
now Parliament moots . No one else among us, of whatever age, 
can do this difficult job as well as you can ” 

Fifty-four nominations were presented for the 12 places in the 

shadow Cabinet ” lilled by election. The successful candidates 


(ages m parentheses) w’’ere as follows • 

Votes 

Votes received 


received 

m 1954 

Mr. James Griffiths (64) 

186 

170 

Mr. Hugh GaitskoU (49) 

184 

170 

Mr. James Callaghan (43) 

148 

124 

Mr. Alfred Eobons (44) 

148 

140 

Mr. Harold Wilson (39) 

147 

120 

Dr. Edith Summorskill (54) 

133 

142 

Mr Aneurin Bovan (57) 

118 

— 

Mr George Brown (41) 

101 

— 

Mr, l^Mlip Nool-Baker (66) 

100 

125 

Mr. Anthony Greenwood (43) 

91 

— 

Mr. Biohard Stokes (58) 

77 

— 

Mr. a. H. Mitchison (65) 

76 

— 


Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Gaitakell, Mr. Callaghan, Mr, Robens, Mr Wilson, 
Dr. Summorskill, and Mr. Nool-Bakor were re-elected, whilst Idr 
Bevan, Mr. Brown, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Stokes, and Mr Mitchison 
wore olootod in the place of Dr. Dalton, Mr. Chuter Edo, Mr Shinwell 
Mr. Glenvil Hall, and Sir Prank Soskico, who was unable to find a 
constituency at the general election. Mr. Bevan had proTlously been 
a member of the " shadow Cabinet ” before Ms resignation in 1954 
(see 13552 A) ; Mr. Greenwood had been a member in 1951-52 , 
whilst Mr. Stokes (a former Lord Privy Seal), Mr. Brown (chairman 
of the trade union group of Labour members), and Mr. Mitchison, 
Q.O. (a prominent Labour back-bencher) entered the shadow 
Cabinet ” for the first time Of the 42 unsuccessful candidates, the 
runners-up were Mr, Tom Fraser and Mr. Kenneth Tounger, each 
with 75 votes* The only ** Bevanites ” to secure election were Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bevan himself ; among unsuccessful ” Bevanites ” 
were Mr, Elchard Grossman (62 votes), Mr. Ian Mikardo (51 votes) 
and Mrs. Barbara Castle (48 votes). 

The full “ shadow Cabinet ” consists of the above-mentioned 
12 members (elected by the Parliamentary Labour Party) and 
the following six m-officio members ; Mr. Clement Attlee (72), 
the party leader; Mr. Herbert Morrison (67), the deputy 


leader ; Mr. Herbert Bowden (50), the Chief Wliip ; Lord 
Jowitt (70), leader of the Labour peers ; Lord Lucan (56), 
Chief Whip of the Labour peers ; and Lord Henderson (63), 
elected representative of the Labour peers. The average age 
of the 18 members of the “ shadow Cabinet ” is 55^-, compared 
with the previous average age of over 60. 

After discussing the Labour Party’s setback at the general 
election, the party’s National Executive Committee set up on 
June 22 a special sub-cominittee to inquire into the general 
orgamzation of the party and to report in September. Its 
members were : Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P. (representing the 
constituency party section of the executive). Miss Margaret 
Herbison, M.P. (repiesenting the women’s section), Mr. Arthur 
Skeffington, M.P. (representing the Co-operative movement), 
and Mr. Jack Cooper, president of the National Union of 
General and Mumcipal Workers (representmg the trade union 
section). — (Daily Herald « Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Shadow Cabinet,” 13896 C ; Bevanite ” 

Controversy, 14174 A.) 

B. CAN.^A - UNITED STATES. — Visits by ItaHan 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Signor Scelba and Professor Martino, the Italian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, arrived m Ottawa on March 25 
on an official visit to the Canadian Government, and had 
discussions durmg their stay with Mr. St. Laurent, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lester Pearson, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and other members of the (Canadian Cabmet. 

A commmuqud issued on March 27 said that the Canadian and 
Italian Mimsters had agreed “ to follow a stricter political co-operation 
inside the Atlantic alliance,” and had also agreed on the need of 
continuing their efforts to diminish mternationa.1 tension twhich] 
could he achieved through general limitation of armaments with 
a guarantee of efficient control accepted by all ” 

On March 27 the Italian Ministers arrived m Washington, 
where they had discussions on March 28-29 with President 
ELsenhower, Mr. Dulles (Secretary of State), Mr. Humphrey 
(Secretary of the Treasury), Mr. Charles E. Stassen (Secretary 
of Defence), and Mr. Harold Stassen (Director of Foreign 
Operations). Signor Scelba also saw Mr. Eugene Black, 
President of the International Bank ; spoke at a luncheon of 
the National Press Club ; and addressed both Houses of the 
U.S. Congress 

A statoniont issued at the White House oa March 28 said that the 
President and Signor Scelba had discussed “ the aspects of Western 
defence pertaimng to the partnership of Italy with the U S.A. m 
the NATO ” , that developments m the creation of the Western 
European Union had also been discussed , and that tho President 
had expressed to Signor Scelba “ the gratification of the American 
people at the important role which Italy has been playing in the 
implomontation of all measures leading to Western European 
integration and the sohdarity of the North Atlantic commumty.” 

A joint communJqu6 issued on March 30 stated that the U.S. and 
Italian Ministers had agreed to explore further the possibility of 
reaching “ a genuine limitation of armaments, both conventional and 
non-conventional,” with effective international controls , that Mr. 
Dulles and Professor Martino had expressed the hope that it would be 
possible ‘‘ soon after the ratification of the Pans agreements by all the 
signatories to find the basis for a truly fruitful conference with the 
Soviet Government ” , and that they had agreed ” to keep m constant 
touch ” for these purposes. 

It was also announced by the State Department on March 30 
that the U.S. Government had agreed to make available to 
Italy ten tons of heavy water for an atomic reactor which 
Italy planned to construct ; that this decision had been taken 
in advance of a formal agreement for U.S.-Italian co-operation 
m the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; and that Italian nationals 
would be permitted to enrol in a newly-opened school for 
nuclear scientists in engineermg at Chicago, 

Mr. Dulles and Professor Martmo also signed two double 
taxation conventions benefiting Italian nationals m the United 
States and American nationals in Italy. 

From March 31 to April 3 the Itahan Mimsters stayed in 
New York, where Signor Scelba received honorary degrees 
from Fordham and St. John’s Universities. Subsequently 
Signor Scelba visited Philadelphia, Chicago, and Detroit, whilst 
Professor Martino visited San Francisco and Los Angeles. They 
returned to Rome on April 8. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Montreal Star - Corwere della Sera, Milan) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Double Taxation Agreement with 
the United Kingdom. 

An agreement between Pakistan and the U.K. providing 
relief for the double taxation of income (with retrospective 
effect from April 1, 1955) was signed in Karachi on June 10. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (12877 A.) 
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A. SAAR. — Decisions of Council of Western European 
Union on Referendum and Powers of Saar Commissioner. 
« International Commission for the Saar. 

The Council of the Western European Union published on 
May 13 the decisions on the Saar which it had taken at its 
inaugural meetmg in Pans a week earlier (see page 14238). 
They related to (1) the holding of the referendum on the Saar 
Statute (see 13845 A), and (2) the powers and functions of the 
Commissioner for the Saar. 

The Saar Referendiim. 

The provisions on this suhaeot consisted of the following 15 Articles * 

(1) The International Commission for the Saar would consist of 
Belgian, British, Italian, Luxemhurg, and Netherlands representatives 
[i e. of representatives of all the W.E.U. countries except France and 
Germany], and would take its decisions by simple ma 3 ority vote. 
The CoDimission would appomt its own president, who would have 
a casting vote. 

(2) Members of the Commission would en]oy diplomatic immunity. 

(3) The Commission could make recommendations to the Saar 
Government and (m urgent cases, and by unanimous vote) to the 
local authorities. The Saar Government would have the obhgation 
to present to the Commission all documentation and information 
relatmg to the referendum. 

(4) Members of the Commission (or their representatives) would 
have free access to all polling stations , would be present during the 
counting of votes , and would verify the results of the referendum, 
both for the Saar as a whole and m urban and rural constituencies. 
The Commission could bring any facts to the attention of the French 
and Federal German Governments and, if it did not receive satis- 
factory replies to such representations, could brmg the matter before 
the Council of W.E.U. 

(5) The following categories of peisons would have the right to 
vote in the referendum : (a) all men and women who were over 
20 years of age on the date of the referendum, and who were recognized 
as Saarlanders under Saar legislation ; (b) persons who had been bom 
In the Saar and were domiciled or permanently resident there on 
Oct 23, 1954 [i.e. the date on which the Saar agreement was concluded 
between Dr. Adenauer and M Mend^s-Franoe] ; (c) persons who, 
although not born in the Saar, had been domiciled or permanently 
resident there for at least five years before Oct. 23, 1 954 , (d) persons 
who had been expelled from the Saar for political reasons after May 
8, 1945. If the Saar Government raised objections to the exorcise of 
the vote by any persons in the last-mentioned category, the matter 
would he referred to the Commission for final decision. 

The following categories of persons would, however, not be entitled 
to participate tn the vote . (a) staffs of diplomatlo and consular 
missions in the Saar, and their families ; (6) members of the armed 
forces and their families ; (c) members of the police, gendarmertet 
and Customs servioes, and their families. 

(6) Mentally defective persons or persons serving prison sentences 
would not have the right to vote. 

(7) Persons having the vote would have to reply yea " or “ no ** 
to the questions asked in the referendum. 

(8) The referendum would he hold by universal, free, and secret 
ballot, for which full guarantees of free political activity and of 
secrecy would be given. All electoral manifestos, posters, etc., would 
have to be printed in the Saar AH political parties would bo 
guaranteed ©quality of rights and full liberty of action, and any 
infringements, which the Commission recognized as such, would be 
reported to the Oounoil of W.E.U. No-oue [i.o. no indivldnal or 
pohtioal party] could he penalized for any attitude that he might 
have adopted in the period of three months before the referendum, 
or durJnfiT the referendum itself. 

(9) This Article dealt with electoral constituencies, and stated 
that a Director-General for the referendum would be nominated by 
the Saar Government. 

(10) This Article dealt with electoral lists. 

(11) Any complaints of infractions [of the above-mentioned 
provisional during the period before the referendum, or during tho 
referendum itself, would have to be presented to tho Commission 
not more than eight days after the referendum had taken place. 

(12) Degielation for the organization and holding of the referendum 
would be drawn up on the basis of tho principles laid down above 
It would be promulgated by tho Saar Government after tho Com- 
mission had satisfied Itself that the legislation conformed to these 
principles. 

(13) The beginning of the three-month period immediately prior 
to the referendum, referred to in Article 10 of the Franco-German 
agreement of Got* 23, 1954 (see page 13840, first column), would bo 
decided upon by tho Oounoil of W.E.U., on tho basis of a report by 
the Oomnolssion. The Saar Government would then fix the date 
of the referendum. 

(14) During this preparatory three-month period, and during the 
referendum itself, the Commission would keep watch to ensure that 
the principles on which the referendum was based were being fully 
appHed. 

(15) After the counting of the votes the Commission would verify 
the provisional results, whloh would then be announced by tho Soar 
Government. Within two weeks of the holding of the referendum, 
the Commissioner would report to the W.E.U. Oounoil on (a) tho 
provisional results of the referendum, (6) the oondltlons in whloh 


the referendum had heen held, and (c) whether there had been any 
mfractiona, either before or during the referendum The Council 
of W.B U. would then finally decide whether or not the people of 
the Saar had approved the Saar Statute 

Powers and Duties of the Commissioner. 

(1) The Commissioner, under the authority of the Council of 
W.E.U., would he charged with ensurmg the apphoation of the Saar 
Statute. He would carry out this task m conformity with the 
prmciples laid down in the Convention on Human Rights, and 
also with the followmg two principles (i) for the duration of the 
Statute [i.e. until the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany], 
freedom of opmion would be “ total and guaranteed ** , (ii) neverthe- 
less, all political activities which directly or indirectly infringed the 
basis of the Statute would be banned — ^i e. all activities detrimental 
to the proper functioning of the Statute or to the internal peace of 
the Saar 

(2) International treaties concluded by the Commissioner on behalf 
of the Saar would have to be approved by the Saar Landtag 

(3) The Commissioner would receive his instructions from the 
Council of W E.U. 

(4) The Commissioner's annual reports to the Council of W E U 
would be transmitted to the Assembly of the W E.U. countries, 

(5) If the Commissioner decided that there had been a violation 
of tho Saar Statute, from whatever quarter tho violation might come, 
he would refer the matter to the Council of W E.U If such violation 
came from any organization in the Saar, the Commissioner would 
first of all make a request to the Saar Government. If this request 
were not comphed with, he would refer tho matter to tho Council of 
W.E.U , which would take tho necessary decision after a discussion 
in which the Saar Govermnent would have the opportunity of pre- 
senting its point of view verbally. 

In grave and urgent cases the Saar Government would have to 
suspend any contested measures without delay at the Commissioner's 
request The Commissioner would simultaneously refer the matter 
to the Council of W E U (either at Ministerial level or at tho level 
of Permanent Representatives), to which tho Saar Government could 
appeal, and the Council would decide within five days whether or not 
the suspension of the measures under consideration should bo 
maintained 

Should the Commissioner hold that the Saar Government had not 
taken sufiOloiontly ** positive *' measures to ensure the application 
of the Saar Statute, ho would make urgent representations. If those 
were not successful, ho would call for an immediate mooting of tho 
Council of W.E.U. 

(6) Individuals, groups, and organizations in the Saar who foH 
that their fundamental rights and domocratlo liberties had boon 
infringed by any of tho Commissioner's dooisions could bring tho 
matter before the jurisdictional organs envisaged In tho W. E.U treat y 

The Franco-German Agreement on the Saar. 

The W E U Council “ took nolo '* of tho agroomont on tho Saar 
Statute concludod botwoon Franco and tho Federal Gorman Ropublhs 
on Oct. 24, 1954. It approved those provisions of tJio agroomont 
which required its assent, and assumod all those powers, rosponsl- 
bilitioa and tasks conferred upon it by tho agroomont. 

The Council oC Western European Union, meeting in London 
on June 16, appointed the following members of tlie Inter- 
national Commission to supervise the Saar referendum . Sir 
George Rendel, formerly British Ambassador in Brussels ; 
M. Fernand Dehousse, a member of the Belgian Senate ; 
Signor Pietro de Paohs, a senior ofiicial in the Italian Foreign 
Ministry ; Baron Bcntinck, Netherlands Minister m Berne ; 
and M. Kunnen, honorary Director of Customs in Luxemburg. 
Sir George Rendel, after retiring from the iH'oreign Service m 
1050, liad been chairman of the German Debts Commission, and 
subsequently presided over the commission on constitutional 
development m tlie Saar. 

The International Commission for the’ Saar lield its first 
meeting in London on June 24 and elected Senator Dehousse 
(Belgium) as its chairman. It decided to liold its next meetmg 
m Saarbrucken on July 1, and to set up a small secr<‘tanat m 
the Saar under Mr. l^eter Fraser (Britain), on<* of the two 
assistant secretaries-gcneral of the W.E.U.— (Le Monde, Paris 
- Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Times) (Ftev. rep. Saar 
Statute, 13^45 A ; Franco^Gernaan Agreement, 14223 A ; 

Council, 14237 A,) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. -- New Aatronomer-RoyaL 

It was announced on June 22 from 10, Downing Street, that 
the Queen had appointed Dr. Riclmrd van der Riet Woolley, 
F.H.S., Director of the Commonwealth Observatory at Can- 
berra, Australia, as Astronomer-Royal in succession to Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S., retiring. 

Dr. Woolley (49), who was bom In England, was Ohlof Assistant 
at Groonwloh Observatory from 1933 to 1939, when he was appointed 
Commonwealth Astronomer In Atiatralla. He played a leading part 
in bringing the Oommonwoalih Obseryatory at Canberra to Its present 
position as on Important centra of International research. 

Dr. Woolley will take up the post of Astronomer-Royal on 
Jan. 1 , 1956. Sir Harold Spencer Jones had held the post 
since 1938. (Times - Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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JULY 2-9, 1955 

A. TUNISIA. — Franco-Tunisian Agreement on 
Internal Autonomy. - Opposition by Section of French 
Community and Nationalist Extremists. - M. Bourguiba*s 
Return to Tunis. - French Economic Aid to Tunisia. 

After negotiations lasting nine months, the final agreement 
granting mtemal autonomy to Tunisia, but protectmg French 
interests in that country and continuing close linhs between 
France and Tunisia, was formally signed in Paris on June 2 by 
M. Faure (the Prime Minister) and M. July (Mmister for 
Tunisian and Moroccan Affairs) on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, and by M. Tahar Ben Ammar (the Tunisian Premier) 
and M. Mongi Slim (Mmister of State) on behalf of the Bey. 
An agreement in pnnciple on aU outstandmg issues had been 
signed by both Governments on April 22. 

The final agreement consisted of (a) a general political 
convention definmg the relationship between France and 
Tunisia, with an annexed protocol on defence and security ; 

(&) a protocol, with annexes, on pubhc order ; (c) conventions 
dealmg 'vwth the rights and status of the French community, 
the judicial system, technical and administrative co-operation 
between the two countries, cultural questions, and economic 
and financial questions. The main provisions of the conventions 
and protocols are summarized below. 

General Convention. 

Preamble. This was worded as follows : “ The President of the 
French Repuhho and H.H the Bey of Tunis, animated by the same 
ideals of peace, co-operation, and progress ; 

faithful to the long tradition uniting Prance and Tunisia, and 
resolved to develop in the future the close and permanent bonds of 
friendship and solidarity between the two coxmtnes ; 
assured that the development of Tunisia within the framework of 
internal autonomy will give a new scope and efficacy to the Franco- 
Tunisian association {cxmimunauU) and allow the two countries, 
while preserving their respective personalities, to ensure the 
harmonious evolution of their destlmes ; 

convinced that the development of Tunisian Institutions, as well 
as the liberal principles of the French Republic and of the organization 
of the free world, justify the desire of the two Governments to 
promote their co-operative relations under conditions freely 
negotiated, in mutual respect for their sovereignties and to the 
advantage of their common interests ; 

taking into account the existing conventions between ]5Yanoe and 
the Bey, especially the Treaty of May 12, 1881, whose provisions 
remain binding ; 

taking into account the degree of evolution attained by the Tunisian 
people ; 

and desiring to guarantee the rights and interests of the French 
In Tunisia , 
have decided . . 

Prommona 

<1) The Protectorate Treaty (the Treaty of Bardo), under which 
France assumed responsibility for the defence and foreign pohcy of 
Tunisia, and all subsequent treaties between the two countries, were 
confirmed 

(2) Article 1 of the Treaty of La Marsa (1883), under which France 
assumed rGsponslblUty for the Internal administration of Tunisia, 
was abrogated. 

(3) The principle of internal autonomy was declared to be limited 
only by the present conventions. 

(4) Discussions between the two Governments on the application 
of the conventions would take place from time to time. 

(5) Frenchmen livlhg in Tunisia and Tunisians living in France 
would enjoy a special status distinct from that of aliens, and the 
French community would therefore participate in certain Tunisian 
institutions (see below). 

(0) Franc© would be represented In Tunisia by a High Commissioner 
instead of a Resident-General. Ho would act as the Bey*s Foreign 
Minister, would be the Intermediary between the two Governments 
on all matters of common jnrlsdiction, and would protect the rights 
ar^d Interests of tho French community in Tunisia, 

(7) The High Commissioner would he represented locally by 
delegates, who would exercise consular functions in matters con- 
cerning the French community and would also ensure that the rights 
guaranteed to them were respected. 

(8) The Tunisian Government would be represented in Paris by 
a delegation without diplomatic status. 

(9) Tunisian officials would be attached to French diplomatic 
missions to assist in dealing with matters of specific Tunisian concern. 

(10) The personal rights laid down in the U.N. Convention on 
Human Rights would be guaranteed to all. 

Protocol on Defence and Security. 

(1) The High Commissioner would retain solo responslhiUty for 
defence, police control of frontiers, ports, and aerodromes, and 
counter-espionage. 

(2) A joint committee on defence, without power of decision, 
would be set up under the chairmanship of the Tunisian Prime 
Itoiister. 


(3) The High Commissioner would exercise special powers over the 
nav^ and air base of Bizerta and in the Southern frontier zone. 

(4) Towns in the frontier zones wonld be administered hy Tunisian 
officials The frontier zones themselves would be defended by both 
French and Tunisian troops. 

Protocol on Public Order. 

(1) The Tunisian Government would assume responsibility for 
public order two years after the agreement entered mto force. 

(2) For 10 years after the agreement’s entry into force (i.e. for 
eight years after the Tunisian Government’s assumption of responsi- 
hihty) the Director-General of Pohee, the heads of the five prmcipal 
police services, and the six district chiefs of police would remain 
French. 

(3) For a further period of 10 years, not less than one-third of the 
police forces in towns with a large European population would 
remain French, and in the European quarters of those towns would 
he commanded hy French commissioners. In Tunis the commissioner- 
general and his two prmcipal assistants would he French. 

(4) At the end of this transitional period of 20 years, the two 
Governments would consider what proportion of French officials 
should be retamed in the pohee forces. 

Convention on the Status of the French Community and 
of Foreigners. 

(1) The Tunisian Government would in future he free to legislate 
on questions of nationality 

(2) All persons of French descent — ^no matter how long their 
families had been settled in Tunisia — ^might retam their French 
citizenship 

(3) Any Frenchman or foreign national who had completed Ms 
mihtary service might assume Tunisian nationality. 

(4) After 15 years from the agreement’s entry into force, all 
foreigners bom in Tunisia, whose fathers had also been bom m the 
country, would receive Tunisian nationality instead of French 
nationality as at present. 

(5) In Tunis, Bizerta, Ferryville, Sfax, and Sousse, and in five 
smaller centres containing a large French population, three-sevenths 
of the members of the municipal councils would be French, in 
other towns where the French community formed at least one-tenth 
of the population, one-third of the municipal councillors would be 
French ; and in localities where the French community exceeded 
100 hut formed less than one-tenth of the population, they would be 
represented by one French councillor. 

(6) The French members of municipal councils would be appointed 
by the Bey, from a list presented hy the High Commissioner. They 
would have the same rights and duties as other councillors, and would 
be eligible without discrimination for membership of the bureaux of 
the councils. 

(7) Although Arabic would be the only official language, the 
French language would have a special status All laws, regulations, 
and official notices would he published in both Arabic and French ; 
French would be used by the authorities in aU dealings with French- 
men and with foreigners whose native language was not Arabic, as 
well as in the Government’s foreign relations ; and French would he 
taught in all Tunisian schools. 

(8) Frenchmen would enjoy full liberty to carry on their cultural, 
religious, economic, professional, and social activities, and would he 
guaranteed freedom of association, assembly, and trade union 
organization, as weU as other recognized personal freedoms. Changes 
in the legal status of the Christian Churches in Tunisia would require 
the consent of the French Government. 

(9) The French chambers of commerce and agnoulture would be 
maintained, and the members of the French community would 
continue to bo fully represented on tho mixed economic chambers. 
No distinction between Frenchmen and Tunisians would be made by 
the Tunisian Government In the setting-up of any new consultative 
or administrative organs of professional organizations, economic or 
social institutions, or pubhc services of an industrial or commercial 
character, and Frenchmen would be represented thereon in proportion 
to the importance of their interests. 

(10) The Tunisian Government would ensure safety of person and 
property to foreign nationals, and the French Government would 
continue to watch over their protection in conformity with the 
treaties in force. The Tunisian Government would take all legal 
and administrative measures to guarantee to foreign nationals the 
free exercise of their cultural, religious, economic, professional, and 
social activities, within the framework of Tunisian internal legislation. 
In matters of jurisdiction foreign nationals would enjoy the same 
guarantees as Frenchmen, and their applications to the administrative 
tribunal would be heard hy its special Franco-Tunisian section 
(see below). 

Judicial Couventloii, 

(1) Judicial powers would he transferred to Tunisian courts by 
stages over a period of 15 years. During tho first five years after the 
agreement’s entry into force, there would be few changes from the 
present position, but all litigation between Tunisians would be tried 
by Tunisian courts, whilst all litigation between Frenchmen or 
foreigners, between Tunisians and non-TunJsians, and between 
companies (no matter whether Tunisian or French) would come 
before French courts. 

(2) After the first two years mixed courts, each consisting of 
equal numbers of French and Tunisian magistrates under a French 
or Tunisian president, would he set up to deal with litigation between 
Tunisians and non-Tunisians on questions of commercial law and 
social legislation. In courts of the first instance the decision whether 
the president should be French or Tunisian wonld be left to the choice 
of the defendant, but In all appeal cases the president would be 
French if one party demanded it. 
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(3) After 10 years the competence of these mixed courts would be 
gradually extended, by agreement between the two GoTemments. 
Cases relating to the personal status of Frenchmen and foreigners, 
and criminal oases m which Frenchmen and foreigners were mvolved, 
would, however, remain within the competence of the French courts. 

(4:) After 15 years a mixed commission would decide if all the 
necessary conditions for the transfer to the Tunisian courts of full 
judicial powers, moludmg the preparation of a new legal code and 
the trainmg of a body of magistrates, had been fulfilled. 

(5) The existing Franco-Tumsian court for dealmg with questions 
of land ownership would in future consist of an equal number of 
French and Tunisian magistrates, m addition to the president 
Other changes m its composition and working could be made by 
agreement between the two Governments 

(6) A Court of Arbitration would be set up consistmg of five 
French members, five Tunisian members, and an eleventh member 
who, for the first six years, would be chosen by agreement between 
the two Governments, and who thereafter would be a Frenchman or a 
Tumsian for alternate two-year periods. This Court would adjudicate 
in disputes between the two Governments on the mterpretation 
or application of the conventions, and m this ooimexion would be 
empowered to pronounce on laws, administrative acts, judgments of 
other courts, alleged failures to act where required, etc 

Any apphcation to the Court would have a suspensory effect if 
requested by the oomplauung Govermnent, and the measure com- 
plained of would cease to be effective for two months or (by decision 
of the Court) for a longer period. 

(7) The Tumsian admimstrative tribunal to be set up would have 
a special section, consisting of an equal number of French and Tumsian 
judges, which would deal with all complaints lodged by French 
citizens. 

Convention on Technical and Administrative Co-operation. 

The Tunisian Government would assume control of the Civil 
Service, which would undergo a gradual process of “ Tumeiftoation.’" 
French ofiacials, however, would be guaranteed continuity of employ- 
ment, with the same salaries, prospects of promotion, and other 
conditions as before. Those employed uader contractual arrange- 
ments would stay for the duration of their contracts, and would not 
be subjected to any discrimination. 

In the recrmtmg of technical staffs, preference would bo given 
to Frenchmen where no suitable Tunisians wore available. 

Cultural Couveution. 

(1 ) Two parallel educational systems would be set up * (a) a Tunisian 
system under a Tunisian Ministry of Education, and (5) a French 
system under a cultural mission attached to the High Commissioner’s 
Office. Existing school buildings would bo divided between the two 
systems, and admission to schools of both types would bo free to all 

(2) Arabic would be taught in French schools, and French in all 
Tunisian schools except those giving a purely religious education. 

(3) In Tunisian schools a syllabus similar to that used in French 
schools would be introduced for pupils wishing to follow such a 
course, and vice versa. 

(4) French citizens would be free to set up private schools 

Economic and Financial Convention* 

(1) Tunisia would continue to be attached to the franc zone ; 
the French franc would remain her currency ; and financial transfers 
from one country to the other would be completely unrostriotod. To 
ensure currency stability, the issue of notes would be under the 
control of the Monetary Oommltiee of the franc area, on which the 
Tunisian Government would henceforth be roprosontod with full 
voting power. Tho Banqvs de VAl{j6ru et de la Tuni&ie would remain 
the bank of issue until 1960. 

(2) Credit control would remain with the bank of issue, but a 
Tunisian Credit Council would bo established, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of branches of the economy interested in tho distribution 
of credit. 

(3) French foreign exchange regulations would bo applicable in 
Tunisia, which would have a representative in tho Office des Changes 
for the franc area in Paris. This office would bo responsible for foreign 
exchange control, permits, and penal proceedings in oases of infraction. 

(4) French legislation on capital investment and French company 
law would apply to Tunisia, and foreign capital investments and 
transfers would bo subject to the approval of the French authorities. 

(5) All foreign exchange resources would be pooled, and In return 
France would guarantee Tunisia’s external balance of payments. 

(6) All trade agreements would be concluded by Franco for tho 
whole franc area, and a joint Franoo-Tunisian Foreign Trade 
Committee would be set up to deal with common problems relating 
to oommeroial exchanges with other countries. 

(7) A Franoo-Tunisian Oustoms Union would bo established two 
months after the agreement’s entry Into force ; however, in order 
to enable Tunisia to develop her industrialization, a oommlttoo 
would decide on any necessary modifications of the principle of a 
complete Oustoms union. Customs duties applicable throughout 
the Union could only be modified with Tunisia’s consent, whenever 
they involved an issue of major importance to her. To ensure 
uniformity of procedure, the Tunisian Oustoms sorvloo would bo 
placed under the superdaion of a senior French ofifiolal for at least 
seven years. 

(8) Tunisian State loans would be issued in agreement with, and bo 
guaranteed by, the French Treasury, which was authorized to make 
advances to the Tunisian Treasury on conditions providing for 
ultimate repayment. 

(9) France would facilitate the economic development of Tunisia 
by loans to the Tunisian Treasury or to Tunisian autonomous bodies, 
local authorities, and private enterprises. 


(10) Frenchmen m Tunisia and Tunisians m France would be 
free to engage m all forms of economic activity and to hold any 
salaried employment, mcludmg posts m pubhc services of an mdustnal 
and commercial character. 

(11) French enterprises would receive exactly the same treatment 
as Tumsian enterprises, notably with regard to juridical, financial, 
economic, and social benefits granted by the State. Equality of 
treatment was similarly guaranteed m matters relating to the 
granting of concessions, contracts for public works, and permits and 
hcences of all kinds. 

(12) There would be no restrictions on the choice of employees, 
though the Tumsian Government reserved the right to control 
foreign manpower brought into the country, except for higher 
techmeal grades or specialists. 

(13) The property of French citizens and of French enterprises 
might not be expropriated, except m the public mterest and after 
payment of fair compensation The same principles would apply 
to concessions for the exploration and exploitation of natural 
resources, etc 

(14) Agricultural, industrial, and commercial enterprises established 
as Tumsian companies, although their capital and directors were 
French, would be guaranteed the same privileges as French enterprises 
Moreover, they would be allowed to retain ihoir present status, 
notably as regards the free choice of partners and managers, their 
operations, and their liqmdation 

The negotiations on the agreement, which officially opened 
on Sept. 4, 1954, made slow progress durmg the earlier stages, 
owing partly to the activities of the fellaghas and partly to 
disagreements between the two Governments. Although the 
position was improved by tlie surrender of the fcUagha^s m 
December, and by the Tumsian Government’s decision to 
abandon its demands for the establishment of a Tunisian Army 
and of Tunisian diplomatic missions in foreign countries (see 
13933 A), the negotiations remained virtually deadlocked on 
the issue of control of the police, and es})ecially of security 
arrangements in the Southern frontier zones, ^’he fall of 
M. Mend^s-Francc’s Government in February was followed by a 
suspension of the talks, which were not resumed until Mai eh 15. 

During this second stage, progress was delayed by diffeiences 
on the following issues : (1) The boundaries of the Southern 
frontier zones, and the powers of the French nuhiary authorities 
m these zones. (2) Tlie French Government’s jiroposal that 
half the members of the mumciiial councils should be French, 
as opposed to the Tumsian delegation’s insistence on a maximum 
of onc-third. (3) The mode of appointment of the French 
councillors, the French Government favouring their election 
and the Tunisian Government favouring their appointment by 
the Bey. (4) The French demand for the establishment of an 
Economic and Social Council, with French representation, 
which was opposed by the Tumsian delegation as unnecessary 
in view of tlie maintenance of the French chambers of commerce. 

(5) The status of the French language, (fi) The nationality of 
the president of the Gourt of Arbitration. (7) The French 
demand for a declaration that the association between Francie 
and Tunisia should be mdissolublc. (8) The Tumsian (Govern- 
ment’s demand that M. Dabib Bour^iiba, president of llic 
N^o-Destour (the leading nationalist parly), should be allowed 
to return to Tunisia from his exile m France. 

When agreement had been reached on all theses points, 
except the Southern frontier zone and French representation 
on the municipal councils, M. Faure received M. Bourgmba 
on April 21 for private discussions. As a result, a e.ompromise 
settlement was agreed upon, and in the early hours of April 22 
the two delegations signed a protocol recording that, subject 
to the approval of the Bey and the French (Government, 
they had reached agreement in principle on all the matters at 
issue. After an interval during the Moslem fast of Ramadan, 
negotiations on points of detail were resume<i on May 1($, and 
the agreement in its final form was imtialled by M. Faure and 
M, Tahar Ben Ammar on May 29 and was formally signed 
on June 3. 

After the initialling* of the agnMimeats on May 29 , M. Tahar Ban 
Afiomar sold that although tho conventions did not give (uiilro 
satisfaction to cither side,” they were “the result of rtix^iprocal 
conoessions which allow tho Tnntslans to free their sovereignty from 
tho bonds which were paralysing It, and f rancid to sah^nard her 
higher interests and to guarantee the material and moral in tercBts 
of tho French in Tunisia.” Once eonfidenoo had been nwiorod, it 
would bo xiossible to introduce a programme for tho modernization 
of ogrloulturc, the development of industry and oommertus and the 
solution of urgent aoolol problems, which would mak<^ Tunisia a 
modern and prosperous Htatc. He concluded by appeafinir to the 
French community to fre<» themselves from prejudice, and to offer 
tho hand of friendship to the Tiuilslans in order to ” build with them 
the Tunisia of tomorrow.” 

M* Bawre said that ho expected the conventions to be tjrhielzed, 
t)ut added ; “ Great tasks lie before us. Futiwe results may disarm 
all oritioisms. ... This is an exceptional experiment, an example 
of honourable and trusting co-oparatlon between two peoples which 
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has no parallel an37Tvliere. . . I attaoh particnlar importance to 
that section of the conTentions emphasizmg the permanent linlta 
between the two conntries.” 

After the signing of the final agreement M. Tatar Ben Ammar 
expressed the Tumsian Government’s determination “ to observe 
strictly the letter and spirit of the agreement, to carry out its pro- 
visions scrnpnlonsly and honourably, and to ensure its success m 
day-to-day practice.” He also expressed the hope that the French 
Government would ‘‘ speedily haiiidate the last traces of past 
diflaculties by granting an amnesty to aU political prisoners.” 

Agitation against Negotiations by French Colonists. 

Throughout the negotiations a violent agitation against the 
granting of any concessions to the nationalists was maintained 
by a section of the French community m Tunisia. 

A delegation led by Dr Tremsal (vioe-president of the mumcipahty 
of Tunis) was received on April 18 by M. Faure and informed him 
that they could not recogmze any agreements on the future of the 
French community in the negotiation of which they had not been 
represented. The delegation demanded that Frenchmen should be 
included m the Tumsian Government, the Tumsian Legislature, and 
the Tumsian Civil Service, that half the members of the mumoipal 
councils should be French, and that the admimstration of 3 iistioe 
and the control of the pohce should remam in French hands. The 
General Umon of French Civil Servants m Tunisia staged a one- day 
protest strike on April 19, durmg which tear-gas bombs were thrown 
into the central post office m Turns , neither the pohce, postal officials, 
nor teachers, however, took part in the strike. 

The signing of the protocol of April 22 was followed by 
protest demonstrations and by acts of violence against members 
of the Movement for Franco-Tumsian Co-operation, which 
had issued a statement welcoming the agreement. At a 
demonstration in Tunis on April 30, General Rime-Bruneau 
(a retired officer and president of the Presence Fran^aise 
organization) demanded the “ punishment ” of the members 
of the Movement, and accused the Resident-General, General 
Boyer de la Tour, of “ covering with his prestige a policy of 
surrender and spoliation.” On May 2 three young men assaulted 
Dr. Burnet, the 81 -year-old president of the Movement and 
former director oC the Pasteur Institute, who was seriously 
injured, whilst on the following day M. Cuny, head of the 
Department of Native Agriculture, was severely beaten by 
four men armed with knuckle-dusters. The Resident- General 
accordingly ordered the temporary deportation to France 
of General Rime-Bruneau (who, he stated m a broadcast, 
had made contact with extremist Moslem organizations and 
had refused to obey a summons from the Minister of Defence 
to explain his activities) and banned all public demonstrations. 
General Rime-Bruneau was, however, allowed to return to 
Tunisia on June 13. 

A demonstration in Tunis on May 7, held to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the Allied victory in World War 11, developed into 
a riot during which several thousand settlers acclaimed General 
Rtme-Bruneau and tried to attack General Boyer de la Tour’s 
official residence. The rioters were dispersed by the police without 
serious incident. 

A French parliamentary delegation led by M- Barrachin, an 
A.R.S. (Dissident Gaullist) deputy, which had been tourmg 
Tunisia at the invitation of the settlers’ organizations, 
announced its support for their campaign against the agree- 
ment, and on May 20 submitted to M. Faure proposals for 
guaranteeing the settlers’ rights. The Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the National Assembly, however, had refused on May 18, 
by 28 votes to eight, to consider a motion by General Aumeran 
(Independent Republican deputy for Algiers) demanding that 
no Constitution limiting the Bey’s absolute powers should 
be enacted, that all anti-French propaganda should be for- 
bidden, that the French authorities should retain the right to 
intervene at any time for the preservation of law and order, 
and that the settlers should elect half the members of all 
representative bodies. 

Nationalist Opposition to Negotiations. 

Although the negotiations and the agreement received the 
support of the majority of the N^o-Destour, they were opposed 
by an extremist wing of that party led by M. Salah Ben Youssef 
(its secretary-general, who was living in exile in Geneva), 
Strong opposition was also expressed by the Old Destour and 
by the Tunisian Communist Party. 

M. Salah Ben Youssef issued a statement on Jan. 3 accusing 
M. Mend6s-Franoe’s Government of failing to honour its commit- 
ments, and demanding a strict time-Umlt on all restrictions of 
Tunisian sovereignty, the transfer of control of the pohce to the 
Tunisian Government, the formation of a national army, the establish- 
ment of a single administration of justice, Tunisian control of the 
educational system, and freedom to pursue an independent eoonomlo, 
monetary, and Customs pohoy. At the Bandung conference, which 
he attended, he denounced the Franoo-Tuniaiau protocol of April 
22 as ignoring the major questions under discussion, including 
that of internal security and the immediate transfer of pohoe powers 
to the Tunisian Government. 


On the other hand, M. Hamadi Badra (the former Minister of 
Commerce in M. Chemk’s Government, who had gone into exile with 
M. Ben Youssef in 1952) stated on May 18 that he fully supported 
M Bourguiba, ** our unoontested leader, who once again has shown 
us the way by giving us confidence in the future.” 

The Old Destour, m a statement issued on April 21, affirmed 
its opposition to “ any agreement enslirming the prmciple of 
an illusory and gradual mternal autonomy, contrary to the 
Tunisian people’s aspirations for independence,” whilst the 
Tunisian Commumst Party described the protocol of April 22 
as “ a mere white-washing of the protectorate system.” 

The opposing attitudes of the N6o-Destour and the Old Destour 
led durmg May to a number of serious mcidents, in which a young 
N6o-Destourian was killed and seven people iigured durmg a clash 
between the two parties at Sousse on May 16 M Abdelkrim Ghamra, 
a member of the administrative committee of the Old Destour, was 
shot near Sousse on May 21 ; a bomb wrecked the N6o-Destour 
headquarters at Bardo, near Tunis, on May 22 ; and a member of 
the Old Deatour’s student cominittee was shot in Tunis on May 28« 

M. Bourguiba’s Return to Turns. 

M. Habib Bourguiba, who had been interned m France since 
May, 1954, following two years’ imprisonment on the island 
of Galite, returned on June 1 to Turns, where he was 
enthusiastically welcomed by crowds estimated at between 
200,000 and 300,000. 

After being greeted by Prmoe Chadly (the Bey’s eldest son), 
M. Tahar Ben Ammar, and members of the Government, M. Bour- 
guiba was carried shoulder-high to a public meetmg, where he made 
a short speech. We have advanced a step towards mdependence,’* 
he said The Tumsian State is now a reality. If we have made 
concessions, it is because we wish to build a modem State with 
French collaboration.” Later he was received m audience by the 
Bey, and on leaving the palace paid tnbnte to the Royal family’s 
contribution to the struggle for independence, which had created 
a profound sohdanty between the Tumsian nation and the reigning 
house.” The celebrations concluded on June 2 with a banquet 
orgamzed by the pohtical bureau of the N6o -Destour, at which the 
guests included members of the Government, Tumsian and French 
officials, Moslem and Jewish religions leaders, representatives of the 
Movement for Franco-Tunisian Co-operation and of the trade umons, 
and former fellagha leaders. 

French Economic Aid to Tunisia. 

Widespread unemployment and a food shortage caused by 
a prolonged drought led to local disorders during the early 
months of 1955, in which bakers’ shops were plundered during 
February at Beja, Sfax, and Tebourba, In order to relieve 
the food situation, M. Faure’s Government decided at its first 
meetmg on Feb. 28 to send immediately stocks of cereals 
and butter to Tumsia. M. Tahar Ben Ammar announced on 
March 4 that the French Government had decided to make 
grants totalling 2,800,000,000 fr. (£2,800,000) for this purpose, 
and said that “ Tunisia will never forget this gesture of 
solidarity.” — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 13844 A 5 13933 A.) 

A. PAKISTAN - AFGHANISTAN. — Failure of Medi- 
ation EflForts in Afghan-Pakistani Dispute. 

Prince Musaid bm-Abdur Rahman, the Saudi Arabian envoy 
who had been seeking a settlement of the dispute between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, announced on June 28 that his final 
projposals had been rejected by the Afghan Government. 
During the later stages of his attempt to mediate between 
the two Governments, Prince Musaid had been assisted by the 
Egyptian Minister of State, Colonel Sadat. 

It was reported on June 18 that the Afghan Government had 
agreed to take the following actions as an amende honorable for the 
attack on the Pakistani Embassy in Kabul on March 30 : the 
Pakistani flag to be ceremonially rehoisted in Kabul In the presence 
of an Afghan Cabinet Minister, and to be saluted by a guard of 
honour from the Afghan Army; the Afghan Foreign Mimstry to 
issue a communique announoing the settlement of the dispute and 
expressing the hope that such incidents would not recur in either 
country ; a committee of representatives of Saudi Arabia. Egypt, 
Persia, Iraq, and Turkey to open an Inquiry into the circumstances 
of the attack on the Afghan Consulate at Peshawar on April 1. 
After full agreement had been reached on these points, however, the 
Afghan Goyemment demanded that the two countries* Consulates 
should be reopened within 20 days of the ceremony. The Pakistani 
Government, though regarding this question as being outside the 
naediators’ terms of reference, eventually agreed to the reopening 
of the Consulates within 30 days, but Insisted that Afghanistan 
should gdve assurances on the safeguarding of the lives and property 
of Pakistani nationals in Afghanistan, and should also take all 
necessary measures to suspend prop«iganda calculated to Incite 
anti-PaWstan feeling and tension. As the Afghan Government 
refused to accept the latter condition, the mediators decided to end 
their efCorts- 

Prince Musaid and Colonel Sadat left Karachi on June 29. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Tunes) 

(Prev* rep. 14217 A.) 
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A. NETHERLANDS. — Project for closing Estuaries 
of Zeeland and South Holland. - Progress of Zuider Zee 
Reclamation. - Repair of Zeeland Dykes. 

A project for “ sealing off ” the Rhine and Scheldt estuaries 
of Zeeland and South Holland was recommended on March 15, 
1954, by a special commission — ^known as the Delta Commission 
— appomted by the Netherlands Government after the flood 
disaster of Jan. 31 - Feb. 1, 1953 (see 12765 A). The Com- 
mission’s recommendations will be embodied in legislation 
which is expected to be presented to the States-General in the 
present year. 

The Delta Commission consisted of ten hydraulic engmeers 
and other experts under the ehairmanslup of Dr. A. G. Mans, 
Director-General of the Ministry of TFaferatoi (Dykes and 
Waterways). It expressed the unanimous opinion that, to 
secure greater safety for the areas affected hy the disaster of 
1953, it was necessary to “ seal off ” the estuaries of South 
Holland and Zeeland by building four sea walls : (1) Ixnkmg 
the islands of Voorne and Goeree-Overflakkee ; (2) linkmg 
Goeree-Overflakkee and Schouwen-Duiveland ; (3) Imkmg 

Schouwen-Duiveland and North Beveland ; and (4) linkmg 
North Beveland and Walcheren. [See accompanying map.] 
The plan did not affect the Western Scheldt channel, which 
gives access from the Belgian port of Antwerp to the North 
Sea through Dutch territorial waters, and on which freedom of 
navigation is guaranteed to Belgium under international treaty. 



The scheme — ^the biggest of its kind ever envisaged in any 
country — ^was expected to take 20-25 years for its completion, 
and to cost between 1,500 million and 2,000 million gilders 
(£150,000,000 to £200,000,000). The Delta Commission 
claimed that it was economically feasible, and that the people 
of the Netherlands would be able and willing to carry the 
flnancial burden “ m view of the great resolution they have 
always shown when the maintenance of their soil and territory 
are mvolved.” After enumerating both the advantages and 
disadvantages of the scheme, and considering an alternative 
plan for raising the existing dykes instead of building the 
proposed new sea walls, the Commission unanimously urged 
the Minister of Water$taat (Dr. Algcra) to adopt the ‘‘ sea 
walls ” project and to introduce the necessary legislation as 
soon as possible. The project is called in Dutch Afdamming 
Zeearmen (literally “ damming of the sea arms ”), popularly 
abbreviated as the “ AZ Scheme.” 

The Delta OoiQinlssion pointed out In its report (1) that during tho 
flood disaster of 1953 the water-level was between 1 ft# 8 in. and 
2 ft. 3 in. higher than ever before ; (2) that the existing dykes 
therefore appeared to be too low ; (3) that 6,200 sauare miles, or 
more than half the country's total area, lay below the blgh-tldo 
level in the North Sea ,* and (4) that 6,000,000 people, or 60 per cent 
of the total population, were living in the low coastal belt proteoted 
by the south-western dykes — ^an area which Included HoUaxid's 
three largest oities, Amsterdam, Boiterdam, and The Hague. Whereas 
the central part of the country was already protected by the draining 
and closing-off of the Zuider Zee (see below), further measures were 
needed to protect the south-weatem areas, and It was claimed that 
such protection would be ^ven by the proposed sea woite. 

The Commission enumerated the following advantages which, in 
Its opinion, would result from the adoption of the ** AZ Sehemo : 
(1) the new sea waUs, together with the existing dykes, would give a 
double line of protection — defence in depth " — against future 
Inundatioiis j (2) the closing of the sea arms would give a shorter, 


closed coastline formed by dunes and dams, which would simplify 
maintenance , (3) shippmg on the waterways to be sealed off ” 
would be safer because of the absence of tides ; (4) sailing routes 
could be shortened and deepened, and harbours improved ; (5) im- 
proved communications would help the social and economic develop- 
ment of the Zeeland islands and end their present relative isolation , 
(6) salt infiltration would be lessened, the formation of fresh-water 
reservoirs would become possible, and considerable benefits would 
accrue to agriculture and horticulture 

As an alternative, the Commission considered a plan to raise and 
strengthen the existing dykes, but decided against it for the following 
prmoipal reasons . (1) it would give only a single bne of defence 
agamst the sea, mstead of tho double protective Ime provided under 
the “ AZ Scheme ”, (2) it would be “ extremely difficult ” to raise, 
strengthen, and broaden the existmg dykes to the required extent, 
and in some places would be impossible on account of existing 
houses, industrial mstallations, and harbour establishments , 
(3) reinforcement of the existmg dykes would mean a loss of over 
700 acres of arable land, whereas the closing of the sea arms would 
hrmg a sbght morease Moreover, tho coat of raising all tho dykes 
in the provmces of Zeeland and South Holland, by heights varying 
from four to seven feet, would bo approximately the same as that 
of buildmg tho sea walls 

On the other hand, the Commission pointed out that the adoption 
of tho AZ Scheme ” would mean tho destruction of the oyster and 
mussel bods of the Eastern Scheldt, which produced an annual revenue 
of 5,000,000 gmlders from the export of tho shoMsh, and m which 
some 20,000,000 guilders wore invested. It also emphasized that 
the olosmg of the soa arms would be an engineering proioot of the 
first magnitude, since engineers and workers would have to overcome 
exceptional difficulties prosontod by strong tidal currents, soa mist, 
and strong winds. 

The land reclamation scheme in the Zmder Zee, on which 
work has been in progress for many ycais, reached a new stage 
on Oct. 28, 1954, with the completion oC a 1 f5-milc dyke linking 
Harderwijk, on the mainland, with T.clystad, a new town on 
reclaimed land in w'hai was formerly the middle of the Zuider 
Zee. Lelystad (named after Dr. Lely, a former Minister of 
Watersfaat who in 1918 obtained the approval of the States- 
General for the reclamation of the Zuider Zee) will be the 
future centre of all five Zuider Zee polders when the reclamation 
plan is completed. Although the entire area was at the bottom 
of the sea 20 years ago, Lelystad is today a flounsluiig town 
with shops, schools, churches, etc., surrounded by uch 
agricultural land. 

Two of tho five Zuider Zee iiolilisrs aro already completed : the 
North-Woflt Polder (tho Wierinffcrtnocrpolcler), which lucludcs tJio 
former island of Wioringon, and tho North-East Polder, which 
includes tho former Island of XJrk. Tho throe polders yet to bo 
reclaimed ore the South-West I'oldor (which will Include the i«lan<l 
of Markon and tho picturesque fishing village and tourist <ienire of 
Yolondam) ; and two poldora in tho South-East of tho Zuider Zoo, 
lying rospeotivoly east and wost of tho HarderwIj3<-XjclyHta<l dyke. 
(Tho name of East Flovoland haa Ixhui given to one of those 
polders — soo map below.) Tho roclamation work reached its first 
important ohjoctivo in 1932 with tho completion of the enclosing 
dam (tho AMuitdijk) atjross tho ontran<50 i»o tho Zuider Zee, linking 
tho provlnoos of North Holland and Friesland hy a xnotor-road across 
tho top of tho dyke. With tho construction of tho AfahHidijk, and 
tho subsequent poldor reclamation work, tho Zuider Zee changed its 
character from a largo sea-hay to a frosli water lake, and is now 
officially known as tho Ijssel Lake (Iifmelmner). Tho Pokier (join- 
mission proposed some years ago that tho five polders, when cjomplotod, 
should form a twelfth province of tho Nothorlanda under the name 
of Zuidorzooland. 

After more than 
nine months’ in- 
tensive repair 
work, the last of 
the gaps in the 
dykes caused by 
the Zeeland flood 
disaster was closed 
on Nov. 6, 1953. 

The occasion was 
celebrated with 
nation-wide re- 
joicings, the final 
closing of the 
dykes being wit- 
nessed by Queen 
Juliana, Princess 
Ikatrix, and the 
Prime Minister of 
the Netherlands, 

I>r. Drees. More 
than SOO miles of damaged dykes were repaired during the 
nine months’ operation, involving the plugging ” of 07 major 
gaps and 450 smaller ones. 

The lost gap to be olosod was a 200 -yard bromih In tho dykes (m 
tho Island of Sohouwen-Duivaknd, near tho village of Ouwokerk# 
Inlti 0 l attempts to olose this broaoh-— the largest oauaed by tho 
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immdations — ^were inisticcessfTil, and experts finally devised a new 
system inTOlving the use of large “ Phoenix ** caissons of British 
mannfactnre which were made available to the Dntch anthonties 
by the British Admiralty. This system proved successful, and the 
gap was finally plugged ” by four of these caissons sunk mto the 
dyke. 

An agreement was concluded on Dec. 16, 1953, between the 
American Kellogg Foundation and the Netherlands Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food whereby the Foundation 
agreed to support an International Institute for Land Reclama- 
tion, to be established in Holland, with funds of 1,000,000 
guilders (£100,000) a year “for the first few years.” The 
Institute will collect, survey and classify all information 
relatmg to land reclamation, and will make the services of 
Dutch experts available to other countries. The Kellogg 
Foundation funds for the Institute were derived from a grant 
which the Foundation made for the benefit of Dutch agriculture 
at the time of the flood disaster. 

The final official death-roll of the flood disaster was 1,835 — 
nearly 400 higher than the previous official figure. 
(Netherlands News Agency - Algemeen Handelsblad, Amster- 
dam - Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant - Haagse Courant) 
(Prev. rep. Flood Disaster. 12765 A ; Zuider Zee Re- 

clamation, 10148 C ; 9943 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Acceptance of Dis- 
cussions with Soviet Union on Normalization of Russo- 
German Relations. 

The Federal Government’s reply to the Soviet proposal for 
the normalization of relations between tlie U.S.S.R. and the 
German Federal Republic was presented on June 30 to the 
Soviet Ambassador m Pans (M. Vinogradov) by the Federal 
German Ambassador (Herr von Maltzan). After statmg that 
the Federal Government was “ in agreement ” with the Soviet 
proposal for discussions on the establishment of diplomatic, 
commercial, and cultural relations between the two countries, 
it added “ In present circumstances, it appears to the Federal 
Government advisable that the subjects winch are to form the 
basis of this discussion should first be defined and their order 
clarified. It proposes, therefore, that infonnal discussions 
should take place between the Embassies of the two countries 
m Pans on these questions.” 

It was pointed out in Bonn that the Federal German Govern- 
ment did not propose to make any pre-eonditions for a meetmg 
with the Soviet Government (e.g , on the question of German 
prisoners-of-war still held in the Soviet Union) ; that, alfcliough 
the German Note had made no mention of the invitation 
extended to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow, this did not mean 
that the Federal Chancellor had declmed the mvitation ; and 
that the text of the German Note had been made known 
beforehand to the British, American and French Ambassadors 
m Bonn. — (Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung) (14271 A.) 

B. WALES. — Decline in Welsh-speaking Population. 

The General Register Office published statistics on July 6 
showing (a) that just over 715,000 people (aged three years 
and over) m Wales and Monmouthshire had said that they 
could speak Welsli at the time of the 1951 census, compared 
with over 909,000 at the 1931 census — a decline of 21 per cent 
in the 20 years ; (b) that nearly all those who stated m the 
census that they could speak Welsh were also able to speak 
English ; (c) that only 48,000 persons were recorded as speaking 
Welsh only, compared with 98,000 m 1931 ; (d) that the 
proportion of persons speaking Welsh had fallen from 49.9 to 
28.9 per cent since 1901 ; (e) that the proportion of persons 
speaking Welsh only had fallen from 15.1 to 1.7 per cent over 
the same period. The population aged three and over in Wales 
and Monmouthshire was 2,472,429 in 1951 and 2,472,378 m 
1931 — an increase of only 51 in the 20 years. (Times) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Adherence to Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union. « Supreme Soviet Decision. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decided on June 30 to 
join the Inter-Parhamentary Union, and to form a “ national 
parliamentary group ” for this purpose headed by M. Dimitri 
Shepilov, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and editor of Pmvda, It was stated 
that the decision to join the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(which has been in existence since 1889, and has its head- 
quarters in Geneva) had been taken “ m the spirit of the 
Supreme Soviet’s declaration [of Feb. 9, 1955 — see page 14060, 
second column] calling for direct contacts between the Supreme 
Soviet and the Parliaments of other countries.” 

(Soviet Weekly) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Motor Car Industry. - New 
Wage Agreements. - Provision of Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefits by Companies. 

A new three-year contract between the Ford Motor Company 
and the Umted Auto Workers (C.I.O.) was signed on June 6, 
thereby avoidmg a complete stoppage of work by the umon’s 
140,000 members m the company’s plants which had been 
scheduled to start on the same day. The new contract was of 
major importance m the field of labour-management relations 
m that, for the first tune m a leading American mdustry, the 
company agreed to provide supplementary unemployment 
benefits for all employees paid by the hour who had completed 
at least one year’s service. In addition, the new contract 
covered higher pension payments by the company, increased 
disability payments, mereased hospital benefits for employees’ 
waves and dependent children, etc. The prmcipal points 
relating to unemployment benefits were as follows : 

(1) Employees laid ofi would he eligible lor unemployment benefits 
paid by the company ranging up to S25 a week for a maximum of 
26 weeks These benefits, when combmed with other unemployment 
compensation to which the employee was entitled, would brmg his 
mcome up to a maximum of 65 per cent of his net wages (after 
taxation) for the first four weeks m which he was entitled to benefits, 
and thereafter to 60 per cent. 

(2) To finance the plan, two trust funds would be established 
by the company — a general fund for employees engaged m ite 
regular production activities, and a defence fund for those on defence 
work. The company would contribute to the two funds on the same 
basis, at the rate of 5 cents per hour paid to each employee m both 
the defence and non- defence categories On the basis of current levels 
of employment, the two funds might ultimately amouut to $55,000,000 ; 
to enable them to be built up, no benefit payments would be made 
during the first year of the scheme. 

(3) Although the amount paid in weekly benefit would not normally 
be affected by the position of the trust funds, it would be reduced 
by 20 per cent if the relevant fund fell below 13 per cent of what its 
total should he on the basis of existing contributions. If the trust 
fund fell below four per cent of the aforementioned total, no further 
benefits would be paid until this percentage had been exceeded agam. 

(4) Both the general fund and the defence fund would be estab- 
lished with banks or trust companies selected by the company The 
company’s contributions would be made directly to the funds and 
would be held and mvested by the trustees. 

Mr. Walter P. Reuther (president of the United Auto Workers), 
who negotiated the new contract on behalf of the union, estimated 
that the benefits accruing to umon members were the largest the 
union had ever negotiated, and said that they were equivalent to 
more than 20 cents an hour. He referred to the new principle embodied 
in the agreement as a “ guaranteed annual wage,** and paid high 
tribute to the Ford Motor Company for its courage in pioneering a 
‘‘new way whereby workers and their famihos would receive greater 
security against unemployment ** 

For the Ford Motor Company, Mr. John S. Bugas (vice-president 
for Industrial relations) stated that the plan had been conceived and 
formulated by Ford staff executives, and was designed to aocomphsh 
three inter-related objectives : (1) to provide a means of supplement- 
ing benefits paid under State unemployment systems to Ford 
employees who had to be laid off ; (2) to avoid placmg unhmited 
and unpredictable liabihties on the company ; (3) to mimmize the 
danger that funds availahle would be exhausted by payments to 
low-seniority employees to the detriment of high-semonty employees 
who might subsequently be laid off, and who would receive less or 
no benefits. “ The plan we have developed is sound,*’ Mr Bugas 
declared “ We have been successful, we believe, in combining in 
it two seemingly irreconcilable concepts — the concept of adequate 
lay-off benefits for our employees, and the concept of limited hability 
for the company.” 

Following the conclusion of the agreement with the Ford 
Motor Company, the United Auto Workers negotiated a similar 
agreement on June 13 with the General Motors Corporation 
(the largest U.S. car manufacturers), which will be backed 
by a trust fund of $150,000,000. Negotiations for a similar 
agreement with the Chrysler Corporation opened on June 2. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues. 

New capital issues durmg the first half of 1955 totalled 
£100,501,000, compared with £194,084,000 for the first six 
months of 1954 and £471,130,000 for the whole of that year. 
Of the six-monthly total, £88,653,000 were issues for the 
United Kingdom, £11,207,000 for British overseas countries, 
and £731,000 for foreign countries. — (Midland Bank Ltd.) 

(Prev. rep. 13989 B ; 13681 B.) 

F. BERMUDA. New Governor. 

It was announced on July 6 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Lieut.-General Sir John Woodall, G.O.C., 
Northern Ireland District, as Governor of Bermuda m succession 
toLieut.-General Sir Alexander Hood, who was retiring. (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 10021 D.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA - UNITED KINGDOM. — South 
African Control of Simonstown Naval Base. Agreement 
with. Britain. - Statement by Sir Anthony Eden. - South 
African Naval Expansion Programme. 

The South African Defence Minister (Mr. F. C. Erasmus), 
accompanied by South African service chiefs, visited London 
in June for discussions with the British Mmister of Defence 
(Mr. Selwyn Lloyd), the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
J. P. L. Thomas), and British service ciuefs on the future of 
the Simonstown naval base, and on defence matters of common 
concern to the two Governments. 

On July 4, after Mr. Erasmus had returned to South Africa, 
Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons that the 
Royal Naval base at Simonstown would be transferred to 
South African control to serve as a base for an expanded 
South African fleet; that South Africa would place orders 
m Bntam for new warships to the value of £18,000,000 ; and 
that a new naval command structure would be set up to 
strengthen the defence of the sea routes round the Cape- 
The Prime Minister’s statement was as follows : 

“ The tahcs between the South African Minister of Defence and 
U.K. Mmisters have covered all aspects of defence against external 
agression, and show the desire of both Governments for continuing 
an intimate co-operation m defence matters of common concern. 
Close contact will continue to be mamtamed between the Services 
of the two countries. Exchanges of letters between the Minister of 
Defence and Mr. Erasmus, which embody agreements and under- 
standings satisfactory to both Governments, are being published 
today in the XJK and South Africa, together with an agreed 
statement. 

Naval Go-operation between the two countries haa been fully 
discussed A new naval command structure is being set up to 
strengthen the defence of sea routes round the Cape. This is to be 
based on a maritime strategic zone approximating to the present 
South Atlantic station, and wiU contam an area under the command 
of a South African flag offleer. In a war m which both countries are 
involved, the whole zone will be under the supreme command of a 
Royal Navy Commander-in-Chiof. 

A joint maritime war planning committee is to be set up to ensure 
satisfactory plannmg m peace. Representatives of both navies wfll 
work under the guidance of the Royal Navy C.-in-O., South Atlantic, 
who will continue to fly his flag at a headquarters provided by the 
Union Government in the Capo area, and will be the Supremo 
Commander-designate m war. 

The Union Government have decided to expand their naval forces, 
and to place orders for ships to the value of £18,000,000 in this 
country. In order to provide an adequate base for this expanding 
navy, H.M. Government in the United Kingdom have agreed that 
it will be in the interests of both countries to transfer the control 
of the existing Royal Navy base at Simonstown to the South African 
Navy. 

The Union Government have agreed to take certain speciflod 
measures necessary to expand the facilities at Simonstown. They 
have also recognized the need for the provision for use in war of naval 
facilities elsewhere in the Union, After the transfer the Royal Navy 
will oontmue to enjoy the facilities of the Simonstown base in peace- 
time, and is guaranteed their use in any war In which the United 
Kingdom is involved. They would bo available in such a war both 
to the Royal Navy and to the navies of the allies of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Union Govommont have given specific undertakings to 
maintain the ojOaoionoy of the base and to safeguard the rights and 
prospects of those employed there. They have also conflrmed that 
there will bo no bar to the recruitment and employment of non- 
Europeans when they administer the base. Those and other aspects 
of the transfer are fully covered in the agreomonts. 

These agreements will remain in force until such time as the two 
Governments decide otherwise by mutual agreement. 

The discussions about regional defence are set out in the White 
Paper. The two Governments recognize that, while the internal 
security of the countries of Southern Africa must remain a matter 
for each Individual country concerned. Southern Africa and the sea 
routes round Southern Africa must be secured against aggression 
from without. They are further agreed that the defence of Southern 
Africa against external aggression lies not only In Africa but also 
to. the gateways to Africa, namely to the Middle East, 

Etoolly, both Governments have agreed iototly to sponsor a con- 
ference to develop the planning already begun at the Nairobi 
conCerenco to August, 1951 (see 11701 A.) on the improvement and 
security of the lines of communication around Southern Africa and 
between South Africa and the Middle East.** 

Mr. Attlee, who said that the agreement seemed ** a satis- 
factory settlement of a diflflcult question that has been under 
discussion for a good many years,” asked the Prime Minister 
(1) whether the Simonstown base would be available to Britain 
in the event of a war in which the U.K. was involved but not 
South Afnca, and (2) whether there would be any discrimination 
between Europeans and non-Europeans m employment at the 
base. In reply to (1), Sir Anthony said that the base would 
be available to Britain, and also to Britain’s allies, in a war 


in which the U.K. was a belligerent and South Africa was 
neutral. As regards (2), the British Government had gone 
carefully into the question and were satisfied that there were 
“ very adequate safeguards ” for the workers now employed 
at Simonstown. 

Beplymg to a question by Vice-Admiral Hughes-Hallett (0.), the 
Prime Mmister said that the wireless naval station at Simonstown 
would remain under Admiralty control until South African techmoians 
were quahfled to operate it. In the event of war, even if South Africa 
was neutral, the station would revert to British control In reply to 
Mr. Bellenger (Lab.), Sir Anthony said that the transfer of the 
Simonstown base to South African control would save about £500,000 
a year m naval expenditure. 

The South African Prime Mmister, Mr. Strydom, said in 
Pretoria on July 4 that the agreement for the transfer of the 
Simonstown base represented “ a logical continuation of 
South Africa’s development towards independence.” 

After describmg the agreement as ‘‘ of great importance,*’ Mr 
Strydom added , There was a time in the past when we could 
with justification adopt the attitude that South Africa had no 
interest m quarrels between European nations. Oircumstanoes have 
altered to such an extent that, should war break out between the 
Oommumst countries and the Western Powers, South Africa,, because 
of the closing of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, will immedi- 
ately be m the thick of it. ... We will oonsoquontly have no choice, 
but will simply be dragged into such a war whether we want to or 
not. Alone we will naturally not be in a position to protect either 
our long coastline or the points of entry which lead to our country 
For this reason we must seek co-operation and contact with other 
countries who share our interest to Africa and the coastline of 
Southern Africa.” 

The White Papers referred to by Sir Anthony Eden were 
published on July 4 in London (Cmd. 0520) and Pretoria. 

The White Papers explained that the now niariiimo strategic 
zone (approximating to the present Royal Naval South Atlantic 
station) would Inoludo the Mozambique Channel but would oxeludo 
waters farther north which fell within the responflibility of the Royal 
Naval 0 -in-C., East Indies. The title of the strategic zone (which 
the Union Government wished to call the “ South Africa strategic 
zone,** whilst the U.K Government wished to retain the title ** South 
Atlantic '*) would be decided later 

The strategic zone would include an area to be known as the 
** South ijCrioa area ” bounded by the coast of South Africa and by 
a line drawn from the northern boundary of South-West Africa 
through various points to Cap Salnto Mario (Madagascar) and thence 
to the boundary between the Union territory and Portuguese East 
Africa. The Union Government would appoint the Flag Olftoor 
commanding this area. 

In peace-time the O -in-C. of the strategic zone would bo dirooily 
responsible only to the U K. Government and would have no executive 
authority over South African forces, ostabllshmcntH, or services He 
would, however, have as one of his primary fuiKstioiiH the guiding of 
maritime war planning in the strategic zone, and would bo free to 
confer on those matters with the South African Naval Chief of Stafi 
and the Union Minister of Defence. One of the fuin^tlons of the joint 
maritime war planning committee to bo sot up would be tlie 
co-ordination of all maritime faeilltiCB In British a-nd South Afrtoan 
territories to the strategic zone. 

The agreement relating to the transfer of tlie Simonstown base 
stated that, to a war to which South Africa was a co-belHgcrent, 
priority to the allocation of sparse and faolUtlos of Simonstown 
between the two navies would bo settled by mutual consultation 
between the C.-to-O. of the strategic zone and the South AMcan 
Naval Chief of Staff, as strategic and operational ncods might 
require. It was agreed that the necossory detailed preparations for 
the transfer of the base would be put in liand immediately upon the 
signing of the agreement, and would be completed as soon as possible 
Transfer of administration and control would tako place not later 
than March 31, 1957. The White i^apore also gave dotallH of the 
arrangements conceratog the wireless insiallatione at the base. 

The White Papers explained that at present about 1,200 people 
wore employed at the Simonstown base, of wliom 200 wore BritlsJi, 
about 300 South African, and tho remaining 700 non-European. Ah 
regards tho omploymont of non-Europeans, It was stated : ** The 
Union Government confirm : (a) iJiat there will bo no bar to the 
roorniiment and employment of non-Europoans ; (6) that there wiU 
be no disorimtoatlon based on colour in tho rates of pay for com- 
parable jobs ; (c) that non-Europeans, onoe recruited, wfll liave the 
eamo security of tenure as Europeans.” 

It was stated that the Union Government would pay to ilie U.K 
Government to three annual instahnonts— the first In tho financial 
year 1955-56 — the sum of £750,000 for the property transferred. 

In a statement to the South African House of Assembly 
on May 11, Mr. Erasmus had announced that the South African 
Navy would be enlarged by about 20 ships, and that £18,500,000 
had been allocated for this programme over the next eight 
years. [As subsequently announced in the White Fapers, 
and by Sir Antliony Eden, the Union Government will place 
orders for Hiese warsMps in Britain at a cost of £18,000,000.] 
After pointing out that South Africa, in the event of war, 
would be more exposed to submarine attacks than to any 
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other type of attack, Mr. Erasmus said that the eight-year 
programme provided for the acquisition of ten coastal mme- 
sweepers, four seaward defence vessels, and srx frigates, and 
for the purchase of Shackleton aircraft for long-distance sea 
reconnaissance and Venom night-fighters equipped with radar. 

The South African Navy consists at present of 23 warships, 
the prmcipal umts bemg two destroyers, three frigates, and 
11 seaward defence vessels. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Cape Tunes) (Prev. rep* Simonstown 
Base, Discussions, 13913 C 5 South African Naval 

Programme, 14144 C.) 

The Simonstown Base. A British naval depot was first estab- 
lished at Simonatown (25 loiles from Cape Town) in 1795, when 
the Royal Navy estabhshed a Cape of Good Hope Station. In 1814 
Snnonstown became the prmcipal British naval base m South Africa, 
and m 1898 it was ceded to the British Admiralty for exclusive use 
as a naval base. In 1930, however, an agreement was signed giving 
the freehold of the base to South Africa 

Simonstown has been for many years the headquarters of the 
South Atlantic squadron of the Royal Navy (at present consisting 
of the cruiser Birmingham, two frigates, and a submarme) and of 
the C -m-C., South Atlantic. The base is a small one, coyermg 
some 28 acres, but it contains a dry-dock large enough to accommodate 
a small cruiser or a hght Fleet aircraft-carrier. The South African 
Navy has hitherto been based on Durban, but — ^under the agreement 
with Britain — ^wiU have Simonstown as its main base m future. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

A. ATOMIC RESEARCH- •— Agreement between 
European Organization for Nuclear Research and 
Switzerland on Status of Geneva Laboratory. 

The foundation-stone of the laboratory to be erected by the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research at Meyrm, 
near Geneva, was laid on June 10 m the presence of M. Petit- 
pierre, President of the Swiss Confederation. On the followmg 
day the agreement regulating the international status of the 
Organization and its members vis-a-vis Switzerland was signed 
at the Geneva Town Hall. 

An important clause in the agreement provided that Switzerland 
would bo entitled, m the event of an international crisis or of war, 
to take any measures deemed necessary to protect her neutrality. 

On March 18 it had been announced that Professor P61ix 
Bloch had tendered his resignation as Director-General of the 
Organization m order to resume research work, and that he 
would be succeeded as from Sept 1 by Professor C. J, Bakker, 
of Amsterdam University. It was also announced that Professor 
Amaldi (Italy), the deputy director-general, >vas resigning and 
would be succeeded by Professor Bakker until the latter’s 
assumption of the post of Director-General. 

Professor Wolfgang Centner (Western Germany) was 
appointed Director of the Synchro-cyclotron Division on 
June 11, and M. Jean-Pierre Jules Richemond (France) was 
appointed Director of Administration.-— (Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. Geneva Laboratory, 13889 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — American, British and Soviet Rati- 
fications of State Treaty. 

The U-S. Senate ratified the Austrian State Treaty on June 17 
by 63 votes to three, the opposing votes bemg cast by Senators 
Jenner (Indiana), Malone (Nevada), and McCarthy (Wisconsin) 
—all Republicans. The bulk of the Republican Senators, 
under the leadership of Senator Knowland, voted with the 
Democrats in full support of the treaty, the ratification of 
which had been unanimously recommended by the Senate s 
Foreign Relations Committee. In Britain, a Bill for the 
ratification of the Austrian treaty was enacted on July 6 after 
having passed through all its stages in the House of Commons 
(June 29) and the House of Lords (July 5) without opposition. 
As the treaty had been ratified by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on June 11, and by the Austrian Parliament 
on June 7-8, the only ratification outstanding is that of 
the French Parliament.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. 14252 C.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Horror Comics banned in 
New York State. 

Stringent new restrictions on the pubheation and sale of 
obscene books and horror comics went into effect in New York 
State on July 1, under an amendment to the State’s penal law 
which had been passed by the State Legislature in March. 
The amendment made it a misdemeanour to publish comic 
books devoted to crime, sex, horror, terror, or brutality, or 
to sell to anyone under 18 any books which were obscene or 
devoted to a portrayal of sexual immorality. Violations were 
made punishable by a year’s imprisonment, a fine of $500, 
or both.— (New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13950 C.) 


D. YUGOSLAVIA. — Discussions with Western 
Ambassadors in Belgrade. 

Discussions were held from June 24-27 between M. Pnea, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs m the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, and the Ambassadors m Belgrade of Great Britam, the 
Umted States, and France. An official communique said that 
the talks had dealt with the general international situation 
and questions of direct mutual concern,” and continued . 

“ This exchange of views, which took place m an atraosphere of 
cordiality and mutual confidence, confirmed the wide measure of 
agreement among the four Governments in their approach to the 
various mtemational questions under review- The meeting had 
special significance m view of recent favourable developments in 
the mtemational situation. The four Governments were agreed that 
solutions to outstanding problems should be sought by peaceful 
means and by negotiations based upon full respect for, and recognition 
of, the right of all nations to independence, equality, self-defence and 
collective security, m conformity with the United Nations Charter 
They will continue to do all m their power to promote such solutious. 

The four Governments express their firm conyiction that the 
existence of a strong and mdependent Yugoslavia, and contmued 
co-operation between them under conditions of full equahty, are 
a contribution to peace and stability. They consider that the fruitful 
co-operation bemg developed m all fields in the Balkan alliance la also 
an important contribution to peace and stability m this part of the 
world.” 

The Western Ambassadors takmg part m the talks were Sir 
Frank Roberts (Britam), Mr. James Riddleberger (U.S.A.), 
and M. Franqois Coulet (France). — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Yugoslav-Soviet Talks, 14265 A.) 

E. INDIA- — New Ministry of Iron and Steel. 

A new Ministry — ^the Ministry of Iron and Steel — was set up 
m India by a Presidential Order of May 29, and came mto bemg 
on June 15. It was announced that the new Ministry would 
be in charge of the Government’s industrial undertakings fox 
the production of iron and steel and of Government-owned 
foundries ; that Mr. Krishnamachari, the Mmister for Com- 
merce and Industry, would be in charge of the new Mmistry, 
whilst retaining his present portfolio ; and that a Cabinet 
committee on heavy mdustry would be set up to ensure close 
CO- ordination in heavy industry at all levels in the public sector. 

Iron and steel projects in the public sector are at present the 
Rourkela steel project in. Orissa and the Bhilai steel project m Madhya 
Pradesh ; the Rourkela steelworks are bemg erected with German 
assistance, and the Bhilai works m co-operation with the Soviet 
Union The only Govemment- owned foundry is at Nahan, m 
Hmiachal Pradesh 

The Presidential Order of May 29 also transferred the control 
of village mdustnes and handicrafts from the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry to the Ministry of Production. 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 

Cabinet, 13987 D ; Steel Industry, 14103 A.) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in June. - Fall of $6,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit in June of 
$6,000,000 after taking account of (a) the receipt of $10,000,000 
in U.S. defence aid, (6) the receipt of $12,000,000 m gold or 
dollars from the E.P.U., representing that part of the May 
settlement which was settled in gold or dollars, and (c) the 
payment of $2,000,000 under bilateral settlements with creditors 
of the E.P.U. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves fell fco $2,680,000,000 on June 30. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. June settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of $19,600,000 (£7,000,000), which 
would be settled in July half m gold or dollars and half by 
an increase m the U.K. debt to the Union. 

(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 14^45 A.) 

G. PERU. — Restoration of Death Penalty, 

The death penalty, which had been abolished in Peru several 
years ago, was reintroduced on June 17 as the maximum 
penalty for kidnapping and murder. Public demands for the 
return of the death penalty had followed a number of kid- 
nappings and murders involving children in recent years. 

(New York Times) 

H. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Broadcasting Inquiry Commission. 

A commission appointed to inquire mto broadcasting in tlie 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland recommended on 
June 9 that a statutory corporation should be established to 
take charge of broadcasting throughout the Federation as 
from July 1, 1956. — (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Committee on Crown 
Lands. - Report and Recommendations* 

The report was published on June 30 of the committee set 
up in October, 1954 , under Sir Trustram Eve to examine the 
organization for the admmistration of Crown Lands, and to 
report whether any changes should be made. The committee 
recommended that Crown Lands should be renamed the Crown 
Estate, and that the present Commissioners of Crown Lands 
should be replaced by a board of trustees, subject to public 
control but possessmg a considerable measure of independence. 
A summary of the committee’s report and recommendations 
is given below. 

Board of Trustees. The comnuttee pointed out that the Crown 
Estate was one of the largest, most varied and most valuable holdings 
of landed property m Great Britain, with gross annual revenue at 
present amounting to £2,500,000 and net revenue to £1,000,000. 
Total assets were probably worth at least £50,000,000, but no recent 
valuation had been made It included nearly 200,000 acres of land 
in England (outside London), 106,000 acres in Scotland, and about 
78,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire. In London it included 
about 930 huildmgs let on building leases and about 1,730 buildings 
let at rack rents, the properties being mainly in Regent Street (the 
Estate's most valuable holding, with annual rents of over £500,000), 
New Oxford Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mali, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall, 
the Strand, Regent’s Park, Kensington Square, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, MiUbank, and Victoria Park The Estate also held gilt- 
edged securities with a market value (on March 31, 1955) of £2,264,531. 

At the present time few mdividuals, however experienced and 
able, could adequately oversee such large and diverse holdings. 
For a task of this magmtude a team of experts had become a necessity, 
with a defined policy and the power to take decisions within the 
time — often only fleeting — ^that was available for successful invest- 
ment. A board of management was therefore required which would 
meet regularly and take decisions as a board, and the committee 
accordingly recommended the sottmg-up of a new statutory board 
of trustees to be known as the “ Crown Estate Trustees." 

The relations of the hoard with the Sovereign as owner of the 
estate, and with the immediate advisors of the Sovereign, would 
naturally remain close and not on a formal basis, and the oommittoo 
expected that one of the principal duties of the board’s chairman 
would be to seek the Sovereign’s consent on such matters as the 
more important capital transactions and the administration of the 
Windsor estate The board should be a public authority (though 
not a Government department m the sense of an organ of executive 
government), with powers to ensure the possibility of control at 
least over policy and major matters of management A specified 
Minister of the Crown should have power to give directions (whether 
general or specific) to the board , the Treasury should have a power 
of control over staflang and expenditure ; the administrative head 
of the office should he accounting officer for the hoard’s accounts 
and should appear before the Public Accounts Commlttoo ; the 
Comptroller and Auditor General shotdd audit the accounts ; and 
the board should be required to submit an annual report and accounts 
to Parliament. The committee recommended, however, that " the 
hoard should he more, not less, independent than the present com- 
missioners and that they should he given defined powers and duties 
as trustees and allowed to work them out with the minimum of 
direction and control." 

Composition of Board. The oommittoo proposed that the board 
should consist of a chairman and 4 to 7 other members appointed 
by Royal Warrant, and that there should bo power to pay the 
chairman and members Most of the members should be part-time 
and should be selected on a broad basis, paying attention both to 
variety of experience and to the geographical situation of the estates. 
There should bo a power, but not an obhgatlon, to appoint a deputy 
chairman and one or more full-time members A full-time adminis- 
trator from within the Civil Service should bo appointed initially 
as deputy chairman, administrative head, and accounting officer, 
whilst two of the part-time members of the first board should be 
professionally qualified, one on urban and the other on agricultural 
land management. 

The Responsible Minister. The committee folt that the Mtalstor 
(or Ministers) to be responsible for the board to Parliament ought 
not to be any Minister with a special interest, as Minister, in the use 
or control of land. If this were accepted it would exclude any Minister 
of Agriculture, Works, Housing, or Town and Country Planning, 
but would not necessarily exclude the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
as Scotland’s Mnlster," The choice would appear to lie between the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home 
Secretary, and a non-departmental Minister. 

Revision of Crown Lands Acts. In order to give full effect to 
their recommendations the committee thought that there would 
have to be a considerable revision of the Crown Lands Acts, 1829-1943, 
and that the Acts should be consolidated. 

Coming into Force of Recommendations. The proposed changes 
should be brought into ofieot in three stages : (1 ) a chairman-designate 
and deputy chairman-designate should be appointed as Commissioners 
of Crown Lands by reviving the post of Commissioner which had 
been vacant since 1912. These two appointments would bo an 
immediate stop-gap to enable urgent work to be undertaken before 
the creation of the board. (2) A short Act should be passed to sot 
up the board, which should then be left to operate temporarily within 
the present statutory framework. This Act should be passed at a 
very eaidy date ” beeause there had already been a period of 


uncertainty, which was had for the estate and for the office (3) The 
board should report on the Crown Lands Acts so that further legisla- 
tion might be introduced at the earhest convement date to revise 
and consohdate the Acts. 

Sir Anthony Eden announced on June 30 that the Govern- 
ment had decided to accept the committee’s recommendation 
that a board of trustees should be set up to manage the Crown 
Estate. This reorganization could not be carried fully into 
effect without legislation, but the Government hoped to take 
certain prelimmary steps, and m the meantime would examine 
the other recommendations, some of which would also require 
legislation. 

It was also announced on June 30 from 10, Downing Street, 
that the Queen had approved the appointment of Mr. R. M. J. 
Harris as Permanent Commissioner of Crown Lands in succession 
to Sir Osmund Cleverly. Mr. Harris ( 42 ), an Under-Secretary 
in the Cabinet Office for the past three years, formerly served 
m the India Office and at the Treasury. — (Cmd. 9483 - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13950 B.) 

B. EASTERN EUROPE. — Price Reductions in 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania* 

Four East European Communist countries announced con- 
sumer price reductions in March and April. 

Bulgaria. Price reductions were ordered on April 22 for a number 
of foodstufis and consumer goods, including reductions in the price of 
meat by 10-15 per cent ; of fruit by 18-23 por cent , of cotton materials 
by 10-20 per cent ; of wooUon materials and leather footwear by 
10-30 per cent ; and of nylon stockings by 30 per cent. 

Czechoslovakia. The fourth price reduction since the ourronoy 
reform of June, 1953, was annomicod in Ih’aguo on March 30 It 
affected 1,600 items, largely consumer goods, including shoes (reduced 
by 3.7-20 per cent) , soap (by 6 8-17 8 per cent) , automatic kitchen 
utensils (25 por cent) , etc. The announcoinont claimed that the 
reductions would result in an annual saving to tlio poxiulation of 
1,300,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns 

Poland. Price reductions were ordered on April 22 for many 
commodities and sorvioos, including oils and fats (by 2.5-10 per cent) ; 
rice (20 per cent) *, jams (15 per cent) ; fish (5 por cent) ; fruit wines 
(6 per cent) ; cigarettes (4.75-6.25 per cent) ; milk (8 i)cr cent) , 
butter (3 6-4 per cent) ; cream (7 per cent) ; coal and coke (10 por 
cent) ; woollen fabrics (6-25 per cent) ; cotton fabrics (5-15 por cent) , 
silk fabrics (10-20 por cent) ; woollen garments (.3-14 por cent) , 
cotton clothing and underwear (3-10 per cent) , silk garments and 
underwear (12-25 per cent) , footwear (5-18 per cent) ; and fancy 
goods (10-25 por cent). 

Rumania. Price reductions on a large range of foodHtufifs, olotblng, 
and other consumer goods wore introduced on Api’il 22. Varying 
from 5 to 30 por cent, they Included woollen ready-made olotlnw (up 
to 30 per coni) ; footwear (up to 12 por cent) ; hats ; leather goods ; 
furniture ; some household utensils (up to 10 per cent) ; domestic 
electrical appliances , watches ; prams ; school materials ; toys 
(up to 15 per cent) ; and oosmotios. The chief foodstuffs affected 
wore macaroni (up to 22 per cent) and tinned foods (up to 25 por cent). 
The price of kerosene was reduced by 7.7 per cent, and that of (Jlnoma 
and theatre tickets by 12 and 10 per cent rospeotlvely. 

Tbe announcement said that the price roduotlons-— introduc.ed 
four months after the abolition of rationing-— had boon made possible 
by the growth of industrial and agricultural production. 

Although the Soviet Government had announced price 
reductions every year since 1947 (the announcement having 
usually been made on April 1 of each year), no such reducUons 
have so far been announced in the U.S.S.U. for the present year. 
(Polish Bhnbassy, I^ondon - Agerpres, Bucharest - Le Monde, 
Paris - Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Poland, 
12770 A ; Czechoslovakia, 131:56 A ; 13040 A ; Hungary, 
13296 A 5 Rumania, 14002 C ; U.S.S.R., 12857 C.) 

C. JORDAN. — Marriage of King Hussein. 

King Hussein of Jordan (20) was married m Amman on 
April 19 to Princess Dma (22), tlwj daugJUer of Ih’ince Abd-el- 
Ilamid Aoun of Saudi Arabia. The ceremony look place m the 
presence of King h'aisal of Iracj, tbe Crown Prince Abdul Hah 
of Iraq, and members of the Jordanian and Saudi Arabian 
royal families. 

Queen Dina, who was bom in (Jolro, took an honours degree in 
Arts at Girtou ColJogc, (Jambridgo, and subsequenUy bce-ame a 
lecturer in English literature In the University of (Jalro. Hhe mot 
King Hussein in England in 1952, when ho was at Harrow. 

King Hussein and Queen Dina visited England Jbrom June 
16-28 at the invitation of H.M. Government. Prior to his 
marriage the King had paid State visits to Egypt (Feb* 21-26) 
and Pakistan (March 5-18) (Times - iJaily Telegraph) 

D. HUNGARY. -- RatMcatiou of Warsaw Treaty. 

The Hungarian National Assembly ratiOed on May 25 the 
eight-nation treaty concluded in Warsaw on May 1 8. 
(Hungarian News and Information Service, Budapest) 

(PreVf rap* *4276 B*) 
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A. FRANCE* Senatorial and. Oepartmental 

Elections. 

Elections were held on June 19 in Metropolitan France, 
Algeria, and the overseas departements and territories for 153 
of the 320 seats m the Council of the Repubbc, or almost one- 
half the membership of that body. Although the terms of 
160 senators expired in June (senators are elected for six-year 
terms, one-half retirmg every three years), only 153 seats were 
filled on June 19, leaving seven seats to be filled at subsequent 
elections. Of these 153 seats, 123 were in Metropolitan France, 
five in Algeria, four m the French Sudan, three each in the 
Ivory Coast and the French Cameroons, two each m Martinique, 
Reunion, Dahomey, French Gumea, Middle Congo, and Chad, 
and one each m Mauretania, New Caledoma, and the Comoro 
Islands. 

The elections in Metropohtan France were confined to those 
dipart&m&nts begxa nin g with the letters A to M inclusive — e.. Am, 
Aisne, Alher, Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, Alpes-Maritimes, Ard^che, 
Ardennes, Aridge, Aube, Aude, Aveyron, Behort, Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 
Calvados, Charente, Charente-Maritime, Cantal, Cher, Correze, 
Corsica, Odte-d"Or, C6tes-du-Nord, Creuse, Dordogne, Doubs, 
Drdme, Eure, Bure-et-Loir, Finisterre, Gard, Haute- Garonne, Gers, 
Gironde, H6rault, lUe-et-Vilaine, Indre, Indre-et-Loire, Is6re, Jura, 
Landes, Loire, Haute-Loire, Loire-Inf^neure, Loiret, Loir-et-Oher, 
Lot, Lot-et- Garonne, Loz^re, Mame-et-Loire, Manche, Marne, 
Haute-Mame, and Mayenne They therefore excluded the Pans 
area and the industrial regions of northern and north-eastern France 

The elections were indirect, the senators bemg returned by electoral 
colleges both in Metropolitan Prance and in Algeria and the overseas 
territories In Metropolitan Prance the electoral college in each 
ddpartement consisted of the deputies for that dipartement, the 
conseillers-g4nimux (members of the departmental Co7is6%l-Q6n4rah 
roughly eqmvalent to a county coimcil), and delegates elected by 
members of the mumcipal councils in the ddpartement A system of 
proportional representation was used in constituencies retummg 
four or more members to the Council of the Repubhc, whilst in other 
constituencies the voting was for mdividual candidates, with two 
ballots (held on the same day) in cases where the first failed to 
produce a clear majority. 

The 123 seats contested m Metropohtan France resulted 
m the election of 41 senators belonging to right-wing parties 
(Independent Republicans, etc.), 82 Radicals, 32 Socialists, 
nine Gaullists, seven M.E.P. senators, one Communist, and 
one non-inscnt (unalliliated). Compared with the former 
political representation of these seats, gams were made by the 
Radicals (three seats), the Socialists (one seat), the M.R.P. 
(one seat), and non-inscrits (one seat), whilst losses were 
suffered hy the Gaullists (four seats), the right-wing parties 
(one seat), and the Communists (one seat, in the Bouches-du- 
Rhdne ddpartement). The prmcipal result of the elections, 
therefore, was a slight improvement in the representation of 
the centre parties, notably the Radicals, and a setback for 
the Gaullists. 

As a result of the elections, the political composition of the 
full Council of the Repubhc (i.e. the newly-elected senators 
and those whose terms have not expired) will be as follows • 
Right- wmg parties (predommantly Independent Republicans), 
88 ; Massemblement des Gauches Republicains (predominantly 
Radicals), 74 ; Socialists, 56 ; Social Republicans (Gaullists), 
86 ; M.R.P., 24 ; Overseas Independents, 14 ; Communists, 
14 ; BassemMement d^outre-mer (an overseas group affiliated 
to the Gaullists), 8 ; nonAnscriU, 10. 

Owing to the cession to India of the former French Settlements 
(Pondicherry, etc.), the present membership of the Council of the 
Bepublic is 319 and not, as formerly, 320. Prior to the cession, the 
EiMissemeniB frangaxB dam VInde had been represented by one 
senator 

Fifty former senators were not re-elected, of whom 18 did 
not seek re-election, five withdrew after tlxe first ballot (m 
cases where an absolute majority was not obtained on the 
first count), and 27 were defeated, among them two former 
Ministers — M, Paul Bastid (Radical) in Cantal, and M. 
Lamoureux (Radical) in Allier. Among prominent senators 
re-elected were M. Gaston Monnerville (Radical, Lot), the 
President of the Council of the Republic, and M. Roger Duchet 
(Ind. Republican, C6te-d’Or), the Mmister of Reconstruction. 
Among newly-elected senators were three members of the 
Chamber of Deputies — ^M. Yvon Delbos, a former Minister 
(Radical, Dordogne), M- B4chard (Socialist, Card), and M. 
Vemeuil (Radical, Charente-Mantime) ,* they may opt to sit 
either in the Council of the Repubhc or m the Chamber. 

Depaatmeiital Elections. 

Departmental elections were held on April 17 and 24 in 
Metropohtan France (except in part of the ddpartement of 
H^rault), Algeria, and the overseas ddpartemenis to elect one-half 
of the membership of Conseils-Gdndratm (departmental council). 


and also to fill vacancies caused by deaths or resignations. Owing 
to the collective resignation of 250 mayors of wme-growing 
communes m Herault, and the subsequent closing of most of 
the mavnes (see below), elections were possible in only five of 
the department’s 18 cantons on April 17 and 24. The remaining 
18 cantons in Herault voted on May 15 and 22. 

The following table (based on official figures by the Ministry 
of the Interior) covers all the 1,511 cantons in Metropolitan 
France m which polling took place, and includes the postponed 
elections m the Herault department : 


Independent Republicans and other 
right-wing parties 

519 

♦Net gams ( -f) 
or losses ( — ) 

+ 22 

Radicals and R G.R. 

396 

+ 10 

Sociahsts 

287 

+ 11 

Popular Republicans (M.R P ) 

106 

+ 12 

Social Repubheans (Gaullists) 

72 

~79 

Communists 

44 

+ 7 

Other left-wing gronps 

87 

+19 

The discrepancy between the total net 

gams and net losses is 


accounted for by the fact that there were two additional seats at Nice. 

As shown in the table, gams were made by all the parties except 
the Gaullists, who lost 79 seats. In a number of cantons local electoral 
alliances were concluded between the Sociahsts and the Communists, 
despite warnings by the national executive of the Socialist Party 
that such alliances would not be officially recognized 

The Prime Minister (M Faure), six other members of the Govern- 
ment (M Pinay, M Bonxg^s-Maunoury. General Comighon-Mohmer, 
M Crouzier, M. M6decin, and M. Laforest), and many parliamentarians 
were re-elected as conseillers-gin^ravx Voting was m general low 
throughout the country 

Prior to the elections, the mayors of 250 wiue-growing 
communes in H4rault (one of the prmcipal centres of viti- 
culture in France) had tendered their collective resignation on 
April 10 as a protest agamst the Government’s failure — as 
was alleged — ^to maintain the price of wine. As a further 
protest against the Government’s policy, most of the mames 
in Herault were closed on April 17 and 24, and, as stated 
above, the elections m that ddpartement could not be completed 
until May. The Government’s anti-alcoholism policy, initiated 
by M. Mendfes-France (see 14068 A) and continued by M. Faure, 
had given rise to much concern m Herault, notably because of 
the lower subsidies paid to local wine-growers. Other factors 
making for discontent among the Hbrault wme-growers were 
the steadily increasing production of Algerian wines at the 
expense of French brands, and the groy^h of viticulture m 
other parts of France which were formerly negligible as wine- 
producing areas. Whereas Herault formerly produced more 
than half the red wine consumed m France, it produces today 
only about one-third. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans) 
(Prev. rep. Senatorial Elections, 12249 A ; Departmental 
Elections, 11797 A ; Municipal Elections, 12923 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Dorneywood House to be 
used by Secretary for Commonwealth Relations. 

A statement from 10, Dowmmg Street, on June 29 announced 
that the Prime Minister had placed Dorneywood House (near 
Burnham Beeches, Bucks.) at the disposal of the Earl of Home, 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations ; that Lord 
Home (whose residence is in Scotland) would live there during 
parliamentary sessions and would use it to entertain visitors 
from the Commonwealth ; and that he would make arrange- 
ments whereby the Foreign Secretary and other Ministers 
could entertain guests from overseas at Dorneywood from 
time to time. 

Dorneywood, a 16th-century house, was presented to the 
nation by the late Lord Courtauld-Tliomson m 1943 to he 
used by a senior Cabinet member as an official residence, and 
for the purpose of providing a suitable house for entertaining 
overseas visitors in typical English country surroundmgs near 
London. It had been used by Sir Anthony Eden on several 
occasions when he was Foreign Secretary, but the new Foreign 
Secretary, Mr, Harold Macmillan, already has his own country 
house in Sussex and seemed unlikely to he able to make full 
use of Dorneywood as an official residence. 

(Times « Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Dorneywood, 5722 B.) 

C. PHILIPPINES. — Military Aid from U.S.A. 

An agreement for U.S. aid in equipping and trainmg a new 
Philippme Army division was signed in Manila on April 27. 
Based on the U.S.-Phihppine mutual defence pact, it stipulated 
that the U.S.A. would make a grant-in-aid of $9,500,000, to 
be used for constructing a cantonment area for the training of 
the new division and for improving an air base in Bulacan 
province, north of Manila.— (New York Times) (11715 C.) 
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A. FRANCE.— Trials for Collaborationist Activities and 
War Crimes. - Death of Marcel D6at and General Bridoux. 

A numbex of trials of Frenchinen accused of collaboration 
with the Germans during the war, and of Germans accused of 
war crimes, took place in France in recent months and are 
described below under cross-headmgs. 

Trial of M. Bonnefoy. M. Beii6 Bonnefoy, State Secretary for 
InformatioiL in tbe Vichy Goyeminent, who had been sentenced to 
death lu absentia m 1946 hut had returned to France m 1954, was 
retried by the French Higrh Court of Justice on March 14-15 and 
sentenced to five years’ “ national degradation (loss of cmc rights). 
"Whilst the prosecution maintained that he had heen a close collabor- 
ator of Laval, M. Bonnefoy — ^though not denying “friendly relations” 
with Laval — claimed that he had never been more than a subordinate 
and had fulfilled his duties in a “ purely techmcal manner.” The 
prosecution, however, produced a numher of articles written by the 
defendant for the Momteur du Puy-de-D^me in which M. Bonnefoy 
had expressed fervent hopes for a German victory and in which he 
had bitterly attacked the French Resistance movement, the Free 
French forces and their leaders. Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. 

Trial of M. Rochat. M. Charles Rochat, formerly Secretary-General 
for Foreign Affairs m the Vichy Government, who had heen sentenced 
to death %n absentia in 1946, but had returned to France some time 
ago, was tried a second time before the High Court m Pans on 
March 16-17. The prosecution maintamed that M. Rochat had acted 
as LavaPs spokesman and that, in particular, he had sent a telegram 
to Hitler proposmg that France should enter the war as Germany’s 
ally. M. Rochat stated in his defence that in 1940, as the lughest 
official in the Foreign Ministry, he had considered it hia duty to 
remam at his post m order to defend French interests. He claimed 
that he had protested when Laval proposed to declare pubholy that 
he hoped for a German victory, and denied all knowledge of the 
telegram to Hitler. Evidence was, however, given by M. Lacoste, 
a Foreign Mixustry official, that M Rochat had handed him the 
telegram for transmission General Weygand, on the other hand, 
testified that M. Rochat had drafted and broadcast the telegram of 
protest against the German occupation of southern France in 
November 1942, whilst M. Massigh (now Secretary- General of the 
Foreign MCimstry), M Chauvel (now Ambassador in London), and 
M. Fouques-Duparc (now Ambassador in Rome) all paid tribute to 
his services to the Resistance movement. The Court, having found 
M. Rochat guilty, sentenced him on March 17 to five years’ national 
degradation,” but ordered that the sontonoe should not be carried 
out in view of the extenuating ciroumstancos revealed in the evidence. 

Trial of Admiral Bl^haut. Admiral Henri Bldhaut, State Seoretory 
lor the Navy and the Colonies in the Vichy Govornmont, who in 
1948 had been sentenced in absentia to 10 years’ imprisonment and 
“ national degradation ” for life, was acciultted by the High Court 
on March 18 of the charge of activities harmful to national defence. 
Admiral BWhaut (whoso three sons served with the Free French forces) 
said in his defence that he had exercised no influence on policy, that ho 
had tried to save for France as much of the Navy as he could (a fact 
which was supported by tho evidence), and that he had never handed 
over any warahips to the Gormans. He admitted that ho had signed laws 
for the repression of the Resistance movement, but claimed that Laval 
himself had stated that there was no intention of carrying them out. 

Other Collaborationist Trials. Adrien Solomon, a French citizen of 
Rumanian origin, was found guilty by the military tribunal at Metz 
on Jan 29 of acting as a spy on the Resistance movement, and 
sentenced to hard labour for life. His accomplioo, Louis Bi^s, was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, the sentence being remitted. 

M, Marius Besson, formerly headmaster of the Zj/c^fe at Angers, 
who had been sentenced to death in absentia in 1946, and who had 
surrendered to the police in 1953, was accimtted by tho Paris military 
tribunal on Fob. 11 of a charge of InteUigonce with the enemy. The 
prosecution alleged that In 1943 he had shown to the Germans a 
letter from the headmistress of a girls* school in Angers and that, 
in oonseotnence, six members of tho staff of the school had been 
deported to tho Eavensbriick concentration camp, where three of 
them had died. M Besson, whilst admitting that ho had boon a 
supporter of Marshal P6tain, denied that ho had shown the Gormans 
the letter, and suggested that they had found a copy of It while 
searching the headiffistrosa’s house. 

Ren<i Besson, a former inspector of police, was condemned to 
death for treason by the military tribunal at Rennes on March 17, 
and Ms wife, Suzanne Besson, was sentenced to five years* imprison- 
ment. Besson had been sentenced in 1938 to 20 years’ hard labour 
for spying for the Germans, and after being released in 1940 had 
acted as a spy on the Resistance movement. The prosecution alleged 
that he had been responsible lor the arrest of 500 people, 50 of whom 
had subsequently been executed. 

Raoul Fouohet, a former member of the “ Gestapo of tho Rue de 
la Pompe ** (see 14042 A), was sentenced to 20 years' imprisonment 
by the military tribunal at Lyons on May 5. He had previously been 
condemned to death in absenUa in 1952, the conviction having been 
quashed on teohnioal grounds. 

The Oijon Gestapo Trial. The trial of three former members of the 
Dijon Gestapo before the military tribunal at Lyons concluded on 
Feb. 23, when Ludwig Hramer and Xavier Pfeiffer were sentenced 
to 20 years* hard labour and Wolfgang Feller to five years* hard 
labour. Witnesses gave evidence that the prisoners had been guilty 
Of executing hostages and of deportations to oonoentration camps. 

The AiarsalUea Gestapo Trial* The second trial of seven members 
of the Marseilles Gestapo took place before the military tribunal 
at Lyons on March 14-31. The defendants had previously been 


tried m January, 1954, by the Marseilles military tribunal, wMch 
had sentenced Rudolf Mukler (head of the MarseiUes Gestapo) and 
Theodor Sohorer (his seoond-m-oommand) to death, and the others 
to hard labour for life, but the sentences were quashed on techmcal 
grounds in the foUowing July (see 14042 A). The Lyons court 
sentenced Schorer to hard labour for hfe, Mukler to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment, and the other defendants to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from eight to 15 years. 

The Struthof Trial, The second trial of five former S.S. guards at 
the Struthof concentration camp, who had been condemned to death 
by tho Metz military tribunal m July, 1954, but whose sentences had 
subsequently been quashed on technical grounds (see 14042 A), 
opened before the mihtary tribunal in Paris on April 28 Three of 
the prisoners (Albert Fuchs, Wolfgang Seuss, and Franz Ehrmann- 
traut) were again sentenced to death, and the others (Herbert Oehler 
and Robert Nitsoli) to hard labour lor life and 15 years’ imprisonment 
respectively 

Appeals by General Karl Oberg, the former commandant of 
the German police forces in France, and Ins principal assistant, 
Colonel Helmuth Knochen, against the death sentences passed 
on them m October, 1954, were dismissed on Feb 10 by the 
Cour dc CcLSSOiion (the Supreme Appeal Court). The sentence 
on Wilhelm Korf, the Gestapo sergeant condemned to death 
in December, 1953, for war crimes, was commuted by President 
Coty on April 8 to hard labour for hfe. 

In reply to inquiries by the French Government, the Italian 
police confirmed on March 30 that Marcel Ddiat, the notorious 
wartime collaborationist, had died m Turin on Jan. 5, 1955. 

Marcel D6at (60) oniorod the Chamber of Deputies in 1926 as a 
Socialist, but left the Socialist Party in 1933 to form the Socialist 
Party of France,” and served as Air Minister m M. Sarraut’s Cabinet 
from January to June, 1936. A strong supporter of ” appeaaemont ” 
before the war, ho conducted active pro-Nazi propaganda in the 
Paris newspaper X*OeuvTe and on tho radio from 1040 onwards, formed 
tho collaborationist PassembUment National Populaire in 1941, 
became ono of the closest supporters of Laval, and In 1944 entered 
the Vichy Govornmont as Minister of Labour, in wMoh capacity he 
took an active part in the recruitment and deportation of Fronohmon 
for forced labour sorvioe in Germany. On tho liberation of France 
he escaped to Germany, whore he continued his propaganda activities, 
and at the end of the war fled to Italy. Ho was oondemnod to death 
in absentia by the Paris High Court on June 19, 1945, but all attempts 
to discover his wheroabours proved unsuccessful. After leading a 
wandering life for two years ho settled in Turin in 1947, supporting 
himself by teaching under an assumed name. 

General Eug5ne Bridoux (07), formerly War Minister m the 
Vichy Government, died in Madrid on .fune 0. Arrested after 
the war as a collaborator, he escaped from a Pans military 
hospital m 1947 and took refuge m Spain, being sentenced to 
death in absentia in December, 1048. — -(Lc Monde, Paris - 
Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep- Trials of Collaborationists, 
12395 C ; War Crimes Trials, X4042 A.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Adherence to Turkish-Iraqi Pact. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed Ah, 
announced on July 1 that Pakistan had decided to accede to 
the Turkish-Iraqi defence pact. An invitation to Pakistan to 
adhere to the pact had been sent by the Turkish and Iraqi 
Governments on April 4, the date on which the United Kingdom 
joined the pact. 

Mr. Mohammed All explained that the decision had boon taken 
“ in pursuance of Pakistan’s policy of strengthening herself and of 
promoting International peace through oo-operatton with like-minded 
nations.” 

Sir Anthony Eden, in a mossago to Mr. Mohammed AM, expressed 
the British Govemmont’s pleasure that tho ’United Kingdom and 
Pakistan wlU now be partners In this pact,” and its eonfldonoe that 
Pakistan’s accession would contribute to the stability and seenrity 
of the Middle East. Tho Pakistan Government's decision was also 
warmly welcomed in Ankara tmd Baghdad. 

Prior to Pakistan’s adlierenee to the Turkish-Iraqi pact, 
discussions had liccn held in Ankara on June 28-29 between 
M. Mendercs, the Turkish Prime Minister, General Nuri es-Said, 
tlie Iraqi Prime Minister, and General Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
the Pakistani Defence Minister. Pakistan was already allied 
with Turkey tlirougii the treaty of political, economic, defence, 
and cultural co-operation of April 2, 1054, which came into 
force on June 12, 1054.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Turkish Embassy, London) (Frev* rep* TnrWsb- 
Iraql Pact, 141:37 A 5 Turkisb-Pakistani Treaty, 13620 A.) 

C. AVIATION. — Ottawa-LoBdon Record Flight. 

An E,A.F. Canberra jet bomber, Aries IV, flew feom Ottawa 
to London— a distance of 8,880 mUes— on June 28 in the 
record time of 0 hours 42 minutes, at a speed of 400*8 m.pJx* 
The machine was pMoied by Squadron-Leader I* G. Bro<ma, 
D.S.O., D.F.C*—- (Times) (Prev* rep* Record Flights, 1:3708 C.) 
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A. UUrn^D STATES. — Three-year Extension of 
Keciprocal Trade Agreements Act. - Presidential 
AuAonty to reduce TariflFs. - U.S. Tariff Concessions 
to Switzerland. 

A Bill extending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for three years until June 30, 1958, and permitting the President 
to reduce tariffs by 5 per cent in each of the next three years 
was signed by President Eisenhower on June 14. The BiU 
had been strongly opposed by protectionist elements m the 
Senate, who succeeded in inserting a number of restrictive 
amendments. These amendments protected the textile and 
chemical industries against heavy tariff cuts m trade with 
Japan ; required the Tariff Commission to report directly to 
Congress each year on the operations of the trade agreement 
programme, instead of presenting its reports through the 
President as previously ; authorized the President to limit 
foreign imports when he found they threatened national security; 
and widened the “ escape clause ” provisions of the Act. 

parsed by the House of Representatives on 
Feb 18 (by 295 votes to 110) after a motion by Representative 
Darnel A Reed (Rep ) to send it back to committee with directions 
to hnut sharply the President’s tarifE-cutting powers had been 
defeated by 206 votes to 199. On the previous day the House had 
approved (by 193 votes to 192) a rule excluding any restrictive 
amendments during its detailed examination of the Bill. 

The Senate Finance Conmuttee, after lengthy consideration, 
approved a Bill on April 26 extending the Reciprocal Trade Act 
for three years but mcorporatmg the above-mentioned restrictive 
amendments. The committee’s vote was taken following an appeal 
by President Eisenhower for the speedy passage of the Bill without 
any cripphng amendments The President (whose appeal had been 
made on the previous day) declared * ” To abandon our programme 
for the gradual reduction of unjnstijaable trade barriers, to vitiate 
the Admimstration’s proposals by cripphng amendments, would 
strike a severe blow at the co-operative efforts of the free nations to 
build up their economic and mihtary defences It could result m 
moreasmg discrunmation against our exports It could lead to 
widespread trade restrictions and a sharp contraction in world trade 
It could mean a retreat to economic nationalism and isolationism.” 
Evidence m favour of the Bih had earlier been given before the 
committee by Mr. Dulles, Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretaries of State, the Treasury, and Defence respectively. 

The Bill was passed by the full Senate (by 75 votes to 13) on 
May 4, following a White House announcement that the Administra- 
tion would accept the Bill as amended by the Senate Fmance Com- 
mittee. Before the final vote, the Senate rejected a number of 
amendments designed to hmit the President’s discretionary powers 
or to give protection to individual industries. These included the 
following * 

(1) to transfer the power to fix tariffs from the President to the 
Tariff Commission, which would bo directed to fix them so as to 
compensate for differences in cost between domestic and foreign 
articles (moved by Senator Malone, Rop ) ; 

(2) to anthonzo the Government to help workers and industries 
adversely affected by imports admitted under reciprocal trade 
agreements (Senators Humphrey and Kennedy, Dem ) ; 

(3) to eliminate the “ peril point ” provision from the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act (Senator Douglas, Dem.) , 

(4) to limit imports of foreign oil to 10 per cent of domestic 
consumption (Senator Neely, Dem.) , 

(5) to requiro all trade agreements to be submitted to Congress 
for approval (Senator O’Mahoney, Dem.) ; 

(6) to permit Congress to veto any trade agreements made by the 
President (Senator O’Mahoney) , 

(7) to limit the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act to one year 
(Senator Malone) ; 

(8) to make the President’s treaty-malclng power applicable to the 
Western Hemisphere only (Senator Malone). 

On June 27 a Senate-House oonferonoe committee agreed on the 
Bin as amended by the Senate, and it was finally passed by the 
House on Juno 14 (by 347 votes to 54) and by the Senate on June 15 
(by voice vote). 

It was oOicialiy announced m Washington and Berne on 
June 10 that U.S. - Swiss discussions held in Geneva had 
resulted in the signing on June 8 of an agreeemnt on U.S. tariff 
reductions on other Swiss imports m compensation for the 
increase in the U.S, tariff on imported Swiss watches. 

The agreement providod for U.S, tariff outs (ranging from 12.5 
per cent to 50 per cent and averaging 44 per cent) affecting 18 items, 
notably coal-tar dyes, certain pharmaceutical products, straw plait 
for straw hats, embroidery, lao© curtains, handkerchiefs, knit 
underwear, surveying instruments, eleotrloal and clockwork measuring 
instruments (excluding timepieces), and oln^-oameras. The Swiss 
announcement stressed, however, that U.S. Imports of these items 
from Switzerland in recent years had averaged 40 to 50 million 
Swiss francs, whereas U S. imports of Swiss watches had amounted 
to an average of 255 million francs during the five years 1960 to 
1954. 


A clause laid down that m the event of the U.S. Government 
withdrawing its tanff increases for Swiss watches either in whole 
or m part, both Governments would discuss the further appheation 
of the new supplementary agreement, thus enabling Switzerland to 
retain the benefit of the above-mentioned U.S. concessions through 
other concessions on her part 

Total U.S. imports from Switzerland m 1954 were valued 
at $146,000,000, of which $126,000,000 was dutiable and 
$20,000,000 duty-free. U.S. imports of the items on which 
concessions have now been made amounted to $10,000,000 
m 1954, of which Switzerland accounted for some $8,100,000. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14x26 A5 U.S.-Swiss Dispute, 14110 A.) 

B. MOUNTAINEERING.--Britisli Ascent of Kanchen- 
junga. - French Ascent of Makalu. 

Kanchenjunga (28,146 ft.), the third highest peak m the 
world and the highest yet imclimbed, was successfully climbed 
m May by a British expedition led by Dr. Charles Evans, a 
member of the British Everest Expedition of 1953. The 
Kanchenjunga expedition was origmally mtended as a re- 
conna^sance only, but was converted into an attempt on the 
summit in view of its success in finding a suitable route up the 
mountam and because of the favourable weather conditions. 
Two groups of climbers made the final assault—Mr. G. C. 
Band and Mr. Joe Brown on May 25, and Mr. N. Hardie and 
Captam R. A. Streather on May 26. In deference to the 
rehgious feelmgs of the Sikkimese, who believe that their 
gods live on the summit of Kanchenjunga, the climbers stopped 
some five feet short of the summit The other members of 
the expedition were Dr. John Clegg, Mr. J. Jackson, Mr. T. D. 
MacKinnon, and Mr. J. N. Mather. 

Sir John Hunt, leader of the 1953 Everest expedition, had stated 
m a message to The Times on March 4 : There is no doubt that 
those who first climb Kanchenjunga will achieve the greatest feat 
m mountameering, for it is a mountain which combmes m its defences 
not only the severe handicaps of wind, weather, and a very high 
altitude, but technical ohmbmg problems and objective dangers of 
an order even higher than those encountered on Everest ** 

Makalu (27,824 ft.), the fifth highest peak in the world, was 
successfully climbed for the first time on May 15, 16, and 17 
by three separate parties of a French expedition led by M. Jean 
Franco. All eight members of the expedition, together with a 
number of Sherpas, reached the summit. The other members 
of the expedition were MM. Jean Bouvier, Jean Couzy, Pierre 
Leroux, Guido Magnone, and Lionel Terray, the Abb4 Pierre 
Bordet, and Dr. Jean Rivoher (medical adviser). 

A number of other expeditions were made to the Himalayas 
durmg May and June, including a Swiss-German team which 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Dhaulagiri (26,795 ft.) ; a 
British expedition, led by Mr. Alfred Gregory, which climbed 
a number of peaks m the Melunste group near Everest ; and 
a team from the Ladies’ Scottish Clirabmg Club— the first 
all-women’s expedition to the Himalayas— which climbed a 
number of peaks m the Jugul Himal.— (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. Mountaineering, 13955 C.) 

C. UNTTEO KINGDOM. •— Raw Cotton Commission. - 
Final Report and Accounts. 

The final report and accounts of the Raw Cotton Commission, 
covermg the year ended Aug. 81, 1954, and published on June 
30, 1955, showed an operational profit of £3,777,918, compared 
with a loss of £22,416,433 in 1952-53. After adjustments 
(mcludmg the addition of various financial provisions previously 
made but no longer required), and the deduction of compensa- 
tion to staff for loss of office, the Commission’s aggregate deficit 
was reduced from £11,097,817 to £7,032,502. 

The report stated that conditions during the year had been 
“ reasonably good,” and that the Coimmasion’s trading in raw 
cotton had resulted in a surplus of £4,330,542 (compared with one 
of £1,152,337 m 1952-53), notwithstanding the fact that spinnora 
who had contracted out of trading with the Commission accounted 
for over half the total cotton consumption of the mdustry. The 
greater stability of cotton prices, as compared with 1952-53, had 
been reflected in the accounts of the Oonunisaion’s cover department, 
which showed an operational surplus of £1,062,015, against a loss of 
£20,811,812 in 1952-53 Stocks of unsold cotton at Aug. 31, 1954, 
amounted to 185,774 hales, compared with 770,675 bales on Aug. 31, 
1953. The report added that the Commission had bought only 
23,620 bales In the seven-month period preceding the Commission’s 
dissolution on Aug. 31, 1954. 

Board of Trade advances to the Commission stood at 
£45,872,927 on Aug. 81, 1954, and the Commission’s net assets 
at £88,840,425, compared with £73,965,641 and £62,867,824 
respectively a year earlier. — (Manchester Guardian - Financial 
Times) (Prev. rep. 1952-53 Report, 13622 D ; Dissolution 
of Raw Cotton Commission, 13724 A.) 
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A. SPAIN, — General Franco’s Meeting with Don 
Juan. - Prince Juan Carlos to be educated in Spain. - 
General Franco on Restoration of the Monarchy. 

Don Juan, the Pretender to the Spanish throne, had a 
nine-hour meeting with General Franco on Dec, 29, 1954, at an 
estate in Estremadura belonging to Count de Ruisenada, a 
prominent monarchist; two other leading monarchists, the 
Count de los Andes and the Count de Frontenar, were also 
present. Although the discussions were held in strict secrecy 
and no ofScial statement was issued, it was understood that 
they dealt with the education of Prince Juan Carlos, the 
16-year-old son of the Pretender, and with the whole question 
of the future of the Spanish monarchy. 

Prince Juan Carlos, accompanied by the Duke de Torre, 
arrived m Madrid from Estoril (the Portuguese resort where 
the Pretender lives m exile) on Jan. 18, 1955, and was greeted 
at the station by several hundred royalists. It was stated 
that the prmce would remain in the Spanish capital for six 
months, with the Duke de Torre as his tutor, preparatory to 
entering the Saragossa Military Academy. 

General Franco gave two press interviews to the Falangist 
newspaper Arriba, on Jan. 23 and Feb. 27, in which he 
emphasized that the monarchy would eventually he restored 
under the Succession Law of 1947 (see 8551 A). At the same 
time, however, he stressed that the future Sovereign would be 
required to accept the present political structure of the Spanish 
State. 

In the interview of Jan. 23 (given to the editor of Amba), General 
Franco recalled that the Succession Law proclaimed Spain to bo a 
kingdom ; that it envisaged the restoration of the monarchy after 
his death, or in the event of his incapacity ; and that it empowered 
'him to nominate his snccessor. “ Although I enjoy excellent health,” 
he added, the fact that I am 62 years of age suggests that every- 
thing possible should be done to ensure that the proposals In the 
Succession Law are Implemented, and that there is no break in 
continuity.” Asked whether ” the principles of the national revolu- 
tion ” would be guaranteed in tbe event of the restoration of the 
monarchy. General Franco said that this would ” definitely be the 
case.” Whilst he declined to state whether the return of Prince 
Juan Carlos to Spain Implied that the prince would be Spain’s next 
Sovereign, General Franco said that It was ” natural that wo should 
bo interested in seeing that the princes of the Spanish dynasty are 
prepared, although the time for formal recognition has not yot 
arrived.” 

In his second interview with Arriba (Feb. 27), General Franco 
defended the eventual restoration of the monarchy in Spain, but 
reiterated that It was an indispensable premise ” that his successor 
should be ” completely identified with the national movement ” 
(i.e. with the Falangist system) and should carry out the provisions 
of the Succession Law. Describing the Succession Law as ” tbe 
keystone of our system,” he emphasized that the CounoU of the 
Realm set up under that law would continue to wield executive power 
and would guarantee the continuation of the one-party system. 
[The Council of the Realm consists of rcpresontatlvoa of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the armed forces, labour and professional organiza- 
tions, the liberal professions, the Falangist Party, and the Cortes*} 
He added in this connexion : ” We need to change the framework 
of the old monarchy for a new aristocracy of knowledge, military 
leadership, work, and service to the nation. Wo must do this to 
secure the social progress of the people, as the monarchy did In its 
best periods. We are aE agreed that It is vital for us to preserve what 
we have forged for ourselves. The political and social essence of 
our national movement cannot bo endangered.” 

Continuing, General Franco paid a tribute to the late King 
Alfonso XIII as a monarch gifted with “ prudence and good sense.” 
and said that one of the most important tasks for the future was to 
acauaint the youth of the nation with the merits of tho monarchical 
system. [Leaders of tho Falangist Party had on a number of occasions 
bitterly attacked the late King Alfonso XIII, whilst anti-monarchist 
demonstrations had boon staged from time to time by members of 
the party, particularly its youthful members.] After recalling that 
TTfug Alfonso had been called to the throne when only 16 years of 
age, General Franco said that the fan of the monarchy had not been 
due to any shorhsoxolngs In the Sovereign himself, but had boon tho 
result of ” the crisis of a whole system — the ” inefflelent liberal 
and parliamentary system ” from which, ho said, Spain had suffered 
for 150 years. ** We must remember,” he added, ” that more than 
half the nation knows very little about the monarchical system, and 
that many people judge it by its last stages of decadence. This may 
justify the distrust felt for that Institution by a great number of 
those who compose the younger generation. ...” 

In conclnslon, General Franco made it clear that the restoration 
of the monarchy would imply the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty 
— ^t,e. of the former Royal house to which the late King Alfonso XIII 
belonged, and of which Don Juan is the present head — and not 
of the Oarlist claimant. The latter Is Prince Francis Xavier, brother 
of the ex-Empress Zita of Austria, 

Don Juan — oJffiicmlly known in Spain as the Count of 
Barcelona^ — gave a press interview at Estoril on June 24 to 
the Madrid newspaper A-B.C* (the pnncipal monarchist organ) 
in v^hidh he declared that the monarchy had always been in 
agreement wilii the ideals of the “ nationalist movement.” 


As regards his own position, he said that he considered himself 
the “ repository of the rights inherited ” from the late Kmg 
Alfonso XIII, but at the same time referred to the “ personal 
sacrifices ” he had made — an apparent reference to his agree- 
ment that Prmce Juan Carlos should be educated m Spam, 
and to the possibility that he himself might be passed over 
m the line of succession in favour of his son. 

(A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde, Pans - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Don Juan, 9483 D ; 

Succession Law, 8551 A.) 

B. NORWAY. — State Visit by Queen Elizabeth H 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh paid 
a three-day State visit to Oslo on June 24-26 at the invitation 
of ibng Haakon VII. 

Her Majesty and the Duke, who sailed for Oslo in the royal yacht 
Britannia, were welcomed in the Norwegian capital by King Haakon, 
Crown Prince Olav and other members of the Norwegian Royal 
family, the Prime Minister of Norway (Hr, Gerhardson), members of 
the Cabinet, and enthnsiastic crowds numbering tens of thousands 
Shortly after their arrival the Queen and tho Duke drove to Akershus 
Caatle to lay wreaths on the memorial to 42 Norwegian patriots who 
were executed by the Germans during the occupation. From Akorshns 
they drove to the new Oslo Town Hall (see 10745 B), where they 
were welcomed by tbe Mayor of Oslo, Hr. BuU, and later visited a 
cemetery to lay wreaths upon tho graves of British and Canadian 
servicemen who fell in Norway during the war. In the evening her 
Majesty and tho Duke attended a State banguot given in their honour 
by King Haakon at the Royal Palace. 

On June 25 the Queen and tho Duke visited tho Folk Museum and 
tho Ship Museum, which houses three Ylking galleys discovered 
between 1867 and 1904, tho Fram (tho polar rosoaroh vessel In which 
Dr. Nansen and Roald Amundsen visited the Arctic and Antarotio), 
and the Kon-Tlki raft, on which Thor Heyerdahl and five companions 
drifted 5,000 miles across tho Pacific in 1948 from Peru to tho South 
Sea Islands. Later in the day her Majesty and tho Duke attended 
a garden party at the British Embassy given by tho British 
Ambassador, the Canadian and Pakistani Ministers, and tho Indian 
Charg6 d’Afifoiros, while in tho evening they visited tho National 
Theatre to see a gala performance of Peer Qynt. 

On June 26, a Sunday, the Queen and the Duke attended Dlvlno 
Service at tho British Church in Oslo (tho Church of St. Edmund), 
and later drove to Skaugura, 20 miles from Oslo, to lunch with 
Crown Prince Olav at his country reeidonco. Before leaving Oslo 
In tho evening for Scotland, her Majesty and the Duke gave a dinner 
on board the Britannia for King Haakon and other members of 
the Norwe^on Royal family. 

Her Majesty and the Duke were accompanied during their 
visit by the P'oreign Secretary, Mr. Harold Macmillan. While 
in Oslo, her Majesty conferred a knighthood on the British 
Ambassador, Mr. Peter Scarlett.-— (Aftenposten, Oslo - Times) 

(Prev. rep. King Hasson, U.K. Visit, 11615 A.) 

C. LTIERATURB. — Book Selections for June. 

Selected books published in Britain, the IFnited States, and 
France are given below : 

Great Britain. Broad, Lewie— “"Sir Anthony Edon ; The Ohronioles 
of a Career.” (Hutchinson, 158.) 

Cottrell, Leonard — ” Life under tho Pharaohs.” (Evans, lOs.) 

Craig, Sir John— ” A History of Red Tape.” (Macdonald and 
Evans, 1 8s.) 

Debenham, Frank— ” Tho Way to Ilala . David Livingstone’s 
Pilgrimage.” (Longmans, 258.) 

Fletcher, David Wilson — ” Tho Children of Kanohenjunga.” 
(Constable, 18e.) 

Loo, Tjaurlo— ” A Rose for Winter : Travels In Andalusia.” 
(Hogarth Press. 128. 6d.) 

MaoCormlok, J. M.— ” Flog In the Wind.” The Story of tho 
National Movement in Scotland. (Tioior Gollancz, 138. 6d.) 

Man of Everest : Tho Autobiography of Tenzing.” Told to 
James Ramsay Ullman. (Harrap, 18a.) 

Mosley, Leonard — ” Gideon goes to War.” The Story of General 
Wingaio, (Arthur Barker, 158.) 

Sheohy, Michael—” Divided We Stand : A Study of I»artItion.” 
(Faber & Fabor, 10s. Gd.) 

Shinwoll, Emanuel — ” Coxifilot without Malico.” An Autobiography. 
(Odhams, 21s.) 

Whearo, K- 0. — ” Oovomment by Committee : An Essay on tho 
British Constitution.” (Oxford University Frosi, 25s.) 

Youreenar, Marguodto — Memoirs of Hadrian.” Translated from 
the French {Mimoires 4'Badrim)* (Sookar Sc Warburg, 12s, Gd.) 

United State*. Dowey, Clifford—” The Land they Fought for.” 
The Story of the Soutli as the Confederacy, 1832-1865. (Doubloday, 
Now York, 16.00.) 

Hoffman, Calvin—” The Murder of the Man who was ’ Hhako- 
spearo'.” The Death of Christopher Marlowe. (Julian Messner, 
New York, 13.96.) 

Fraxicft. Massip, Rende— ” La rdgenie.” (CMUmard, Fmris, 
540 francs.) 

Salmon, Andr5 — ” Souvenirs sans fin.” (GsHlmard, Pmek, 950 
francs.) 

(Bd. K.O.A.) (Frew rep» Book SelectioxiSt 1434 ^ B«) 
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JULY 9— 16 , 1955 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — Tenth Anniversary Session. 

The tenth anniversary of the founding of the United Nations 
was commemorated by a special U.N. session held on June 20-26 
m San Francisco, where the Charter was signed in 1945. It 
was attended by representatives of all the 60 member-nations, 
nearly all of whom were represented by their Foreign Mmisters ; 
by the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold ; by the 
President of the General Assembly (Dr. van Kleffens) and five 
former Assembly presidents (Mr. Lester Pearson, Dr. Lms 
Padilla Nervo, M. NasroUah Entezam, General Carlos Romulo, 
and M. Paul-Henn Spaak) ; by President Eisenhower, who 
spoke at the opening session ; and by Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
who was President of the United States when the U.N. first 
met in San Francisco m 1945, and who was specially invited 
to address the tenth anniversary session. 

Speeches were made by President Eisenhower ; by the 
Foreign Mmisters or other representatives of the 60 member- 
nations ; and by Dr. Hammarskjold, Dr. van Kleffens, and 
Mr. Truman. Extracts are given below from the speeches of 
President Eisenhower, the Foreign Mmisters of Great Britam, 
the Soviet Union, France, and the Umted States (respectively 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, M. Molotov, M. Pmay, and Mr. Dulles), 
and Mr. Truman. 

President Eisenhower, speaking at the openmg session on June 20, 
stressed both the victories ” and “ failures ” of the U.N during 
its first ten years* existence, and added ‘‘ But it is clear that 
without the United Nations, the failures would stiU have been 
written as failures into history And certainly, without this Organiza- 
tion, the victories could not have been achieved ; instead, they might 
well have been recorded as human disasters. These, the world has 
been spared ** 

Tummg to the situation at the present day, President Eisenhower 
said that the summer of 1954, like that of 1945 when the U.N was 
founded, was “ another season of high hope for the world,” and of 
determmation to make every effort to secure a just and lasting peace 

The heartfelt longings of countless millions for abundance, justice, 
and peace seem to be commanding everywhere a response from their 
governments These longings have strengthened the weak, encouraged 
the doubtful, heartened the tired, confirmed the helievmg Almost 
it seems that men, with souls restored, are with faith and courage 
resuming the march towards the greatest human goal.” 

Referring to the forthcoming Geneva conference of the Heads of 
Government of France, Britam, the Soviet Union, and the U.S A , 
the President said that he did not know whether the participants 
would reach the initial decisions that will start dismantling the 
terrible apparatus of fear and mistrust erected since the end of 
World War II.” He added, however . “ The basis for success is simply 
put . it is that every mdividual at that meeting be loyal to the spirit 
of the United Nations and dedicated to the principles of its Charter.” 
After a solemn pledge that the Umted States would strive to be 
” thus loyal, thus dedicated,” he declared : For us there is no 
alternative, because our devotion to the U.N. Charter is the out- 
growth of a faith deeply rooted m our cultural, political, and spiritual 
traditions.** 

President Eisenhower presented a message from the U.S. Congress 
(unanimously adopted a week earlier) expressing the deep desire of the 
American people for peace, and the hope that all nations would jom 
with the U.S A. in renewed efforts towards this goal. He made a 
plea for a, peace which would not be “ a mere stilling of the guns ** 
but ” a glorious way of life ** ; reiterated Amerioa*8 ” unswerving 
loyalty ** to the United Nations and her ” tireless support ” of the world 
Organization, and said that the Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, would 
speak later on ** appropriate elements ” of U S foreign policy. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan said the United Nations, as it stands 
today, probably represents the highest common factor of agreement 
that is possible among the nations.” He added “ The United 
Kingdom win continue to strive by all moans in her power to perfect 
this imiquo instrument for international co-operation Whatever 
its defects may be, and however far it may have fallen short of the 
high hopes placed on it in 1945, it remains unique — the only place 
in the world where all the world*s problems can be considered as 
a whole.” After observing that the East-West tensions of the past 
decade had seemed ” unending,” Mr. Macmillan said that there had 
recently been ” a lifting of the cloud,*' and asked whether it was not 
possible at the forthcoming Geneva conference ” to recover the mental 
outlook of 1945.” 

The British Foreign Secretary paid tribute to many of the U.N.'s 
achievements of the past ten years, and, in particular, to the 
Assembly's unanimous recommendation at its ninth session (see 
page 13994) for the creation of an international agency to promote 
the peaceiul uses of atomic energy. ” This splendid idea,” he said, 
” is already taking shape, and the Agency may eventually prove to 
be the blueprint of a revolutionized industrial and social life for the 
world of the future.” Mr. Macmillan also believed that the inter- 
national soientifio conference on “ atoms for peace,” to be held at 
Geneva in the autumn, ” may well prove to be the most important 
international conference which the U.N. has organized.” The 
economic and social work of the U.N. specialized agencies, moreover, 
” though it may be unspectacular, is one of the most important 
contributions to the construction of a peaceful world.” 


Referrmg to the long-standing membership problem, Mr MacmiEan 
said that although the U.N. could justly claim to he a world organiza- 
tion, ” we must recognize that it falls short of the ideal, which is 
that it should reflect fuUy the whole world-community of peace- 
loving states Though it may not be possible to solve this problem 
m present circumstances, yet a solution must be found in due course 
if the U N is to fulfil its true destmy ” 

In sum, Mr Macmillan found that during its first decade the 
Umted Nations has adapted itself with remarkable flexibihty to the 
rapidly changing conditions in the world,” and that its Charter 
had proved to he ” a finely-adj'usted and balanced instrument, 
sufficiently flexible to permit of adaptations and interpretations 
eorrespondmg to the changes m the international scene.*' He con- 
cluded : ” If we are to avoid a third and far more terrible world war, 
if we are to keep the peace and build up the strength of the free 
peoples, we shall need the United Nations. We must maintain our 
faith m it, whatever the future may bring.** 

M. Vyacheslav Molotov said that the U.S.S.R. was fully ahve to the 
” significant place ” it occupied in the U N., and would ” do every- 
thing m its power to support and sustain the U N. m aU its activities 
so as to ensure a lasting peace and mtemational security.*’ On the 
disarmament question he stressed that the Soviet Umon had accepted 
the Western Powers’ proposals on conventional armaments “ in 
full,” and that it was now up to the Umted States and other 
Western Powers to make the next move.” Moreover, the U.S S.R. 
had also met the Western Powers halfway ” by acceptmg their 
proposal that, prior to complete prohibition of atomic weapons, 
nations should have the right to resort to such weapons for defence 
against aggression with the consent of the Security Council 

During his speech M Molotov referred to a number of recent 
developments which, he said, had contributed to the lessening of 
world tension, such as the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty, 
the normalization of relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Umon, and the Soviet mvitation to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow. 
Of the problems which still called for settlement, he particularly 
stressed the question of Chmese representation m the U N and the 
situation regarding Formosa and the offshore islands. As regards 
the former, he declared that the Chmese People’s Repubhc ” must 
without delay have every opportumty to be represented m the 
General Assembly and Security Council.” and described the present 
situation as ” illegal.” On the second question, he declared that 
Formosa and the offshore islands were ” historic Chinese territory ” 
and that the U N. should take “ expeditious measures for the 
settlement of this important problem.” 

M Molotov said that the forthcoming ” summit ” conference at 
Geneva would have ” great significance and importance ” provided 
all the participants displayed a ” genuine desire for the relaxation 
of mtemational problems and the consolidation of peace ” He cited 
the Bandung Conference of Asian and African nations as an example 
of the successful apphcation of the prmciple of peaceful co- existence 
between countries with different social systems 

In the course of his speech M. Molotov submitted to the U N seven 
objectives for the lessening of world tension : (1) implementation of 
the Assembly’s resolution for the banning of war propaganda m ail 
countries , (2) agreement among the great Powers to dismantle 
military bases m foreign territories ; (3) development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, and large-scale industrial, scientific and 
technical assistance to under- developed countries , (4) an agreement 
between the U.S A , Britain, France, and the U.S SR on the 
withdrawal of their forces from Germany, with the exception of 
local pohee forces ; (5) the settlement of outstanding Far Eastern 
problems ” in accordance with the principles of sovereignty and 
territorial integrity ”, (6) removal of all disorunmations hampering 
widespread economic co-operation and international trade, (7) ex- 
pansion of cultural relations ” through a wide exchange of delegations 
and the development of tourism.” 

M. Antoine Pinay laid special emphasis on the need for security, 
and in this connexion stressed the uses of regional defensive associa- 
tions After declaring that France was ” not prepared to abandon 
the security ensured to her by NATO,” he added - ” It is not by 
such defensive treaties that international tension will bo mcreased 
and divisions multiphed It is not by tightening bonds between allied 
peoples that rapprochement between disunited peoples wiU be thwarted. 
On the contrary, these accords concluded on the regional level open 
the way for agreements on the international level, with the same 
equality of duties and the same oertamty of guarantees ” Amplifying 
this point, M. Pmay spoke of the ” great movement of association 
in Western Europe,” and added . ” This effort may itself be extended 
gradually to a wider geographic entity — to the whole of Europe, the 
present partitioning of which represents a dangerous anachronism. 
Bast and West are already co-operating within the U.N. specialized 
agencies. Why should not Eastern Europe some day participate in 
the grroat plans now being drawn up in Western Europe ? ” 

M Pmay went on to express the belief that regional agreements 
might ” offer a solution to one of the mam problems that divide 
East and West at the present time — ^the problem of the division of 
Germany.” Declaring that ” German unity must be re-established 
with equal security for all,” he maintained that Germany could not 
be neutralized, since ” a great people cannot indefinitely be subjected 
to a trusteeship ” ” We must, in my opinion,” he added, ” give a 
free Germany the chance of being associated in a system of security, 
including reciprocal limitation and control of armaments ” 

Mr. John Foster Dulles gave an assurance that the U.S.A. would 
try to carry into the Geneva ” summit ” conference ” the spirit 
which has been generated by the U.N. tenth anniversary observance.” 
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He added : ‘‘ There is one extremely simple method of bringing an 
end to what is called the * cold war/ namely, to observe the Charter 
of the TJmted Nations — to refram from the threat or use of force in 
international relations and from subversion agamst the institutions 
of other countries. It is in that spirit that we go to Geneva, and we 
hope to find that spirit shared If so, we can find there new procedures, 
or at least develop a new impetus, which wdl help to solve some of 
the vast and stubborn problems that still confront us ” 

Among the problems that confront us as we face the future,” 
yrv Dulles listed the following: (1) German unification; (2) the 
Eastern European nations, many with a long and proud record of 
national existence, which are in servitude ”, (3) the “ Chinese 

Commumst regime which became an aggressor m Korea, for which 
it stands condemned by the Umted Nations ”, (4) the ** existence 
of that apparatus known as international communism ” ; and (5) the 

urgent problem of hmitmg the crushmg burden of armaments.” 
Ah regards the disarmament (juestion, Mr. Dulles noted that the 
Soviet Umon had ** recently mdicated that it might be prepared 
seriously to consider the imtiative which had been taken months 
before by the other members of the U N. Disarmament Suh -com- 
mittee ” He added . Let us hope that these indications can be 
translated into concrete action, making possible limitations of 
armaments which are m fact dependable and not a fraud. The Umted 
States asks no nation to do what it is not prepared to do itself . 

Mr. Dulles noted several “ encouraging international develop- 
ments ” in recent months — the end of the fighting in Korea and Indo- 
china , the signing of the Austrian State Treaty ; an improvement 
in relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia , the Soviet 
Union’s approach for diplomatic and trade relations with the German 
Federal Republic. ” These are indeed significant developments,” 
he added. ** But in our re 3 oicmg, let us not forget why they have 
occurred, or the se<iuence of events that have brought us whore we 
are. , . What has happened is because certain nations backed 
fiteadiasilr the principles of the United Nations, and backed them 
with a resolve that, if need be, carried with it blood and troasuro. 

Some say that what has happened marks the beginning of an 
era. I believe that that can be. Certainly the United States, I pledge 
you, will do all that lies within its power to make it so. But we do 
not forget — ^we dare not forget — that some of those who now hail 
the recent developments are precisely those who sought for years 
to stop them .... Steadfastness to principle and sacrifice for principle 
are the proven price of the good that we have won. It would be 
reckless to expect further good at any lessor price.” 

jMr. Harry S. Truman spoke as follows at the final session : “ It 
is almost exactly ten years since I spoke, as President of the United 
States, to the concluding session of the conference which framed 
the U.N. Charter. ... It was my fate to take over the Presidency 
upon the tragic death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt President 
Roosevelt was among the first to envision the U.N, as an Instrument 
to keep the peace. My first oflaoial act when I took office was to 
Instruct Secretary of State Stettiuius to proceed with the UN. 
conference as planned. ... It was hold in this city as scheduled, 
and the difficult task of drafting the Charter was completed . . 

On that occasion I pledged my support to the United Nations. I 
believe that I have kept that pledge, both as President and since 
I retired from the White House. Certainly I have never failed to 
work for the United Nations, and tonight os a private oltissen I 
pledge my support of it once again . . 

Since the Charter was signed many things have happened and 
many vital decisions have boon made The U.N has faced many 
crises. ... At one point in this period armed aggression in violation 
of the principles of the U.N. took place with the support and help 
of nations that had signed the Charter. That aggression was met 
as it had to he mot— -wo had to fight to prosorve the principles of 
the United Nations And the Charter which we signed here at 
San Francisco in 1945 was given now life and vigour by the sacrifices 
of the many bravo men of many nations who fought to uphold it 
in Blorea ♦ . 

I have been, and still am, one of the most ardent advocates of 
disarmament. . . This anostion of armaments has clouded the 

international horizon for many years It grows moro and more 
serious. Bvery year science places new and moro terrible weapons 
in our hands. Every year the oonsoquonoes of sudden attack and 
the perila of inadequate defence become more deadly. Today, the 
battles of World War II are almost as far behind us teohnologloally 
as the battles of Napoleon or of Gonghia Khan. The use of force in 
international affairs today raises the threat — ^the almost incompre- 
hensible threat — of total destruction, not only of cities and nations, 
but of all human life. I earnestly hope that the time has come when 
we may break the deadlock on international disarmament. . . . 

Second only to peace to. the U.N. Charter is the emphasis it lays 
on improving the standards of living of mankind and of safeguarding 
the fundamental freedoms of man. This work must bo carried ou 

at the same time that we strive to ollmtoaie war As I think bock 

over the last ten years, I am encouraged by what has been done 
to the economic and social field. But ah our accomplishments to 
date or© only a good beginning. There Is much that remains to 
be done. . . . 

In this atomic age no nation can live unto itself cdono. There Is 
no hope for any nation either to isolation or In imperialism. Tho 
U N is the best hope of mankind for deliverance from mutual 
destruction, a beacon of hope to a world that has no choice but to 
live together or to die together. Tho Charter may not bo pojcteot, 
but no charter can provide easy or automatic solutions for the complex 
and difficult problems of international life. The Charter does give us 
the means, the opportunity, of meeting and resolving these problems 


by peaceful processes In our Impatient zeal for perfection, let us 
not lose faith in the Charter and the means it provides for workmg 
together for our common salvation. 

We have come a long way m the last ten years. Durmg this fateful 
period two great forces have emerged to play an essential role m 
shaping the destiny of mankind One of these is the United Nations 
— Oman’s most ambitious attempt to keep the peace The other is 
the development of nuclear science, which has unleashed physical 
power of a magmtude hitherto undreamed of — a magnitude great 
enough to make fundamental changes m man’s way of hfe for better 
or for worse We m our generation are confronted with the challenge 
of reconciling these two great forces. We must use the one and 
harness the other so that we may combine them for the everlasting 
benefit of aU mankind.” 

The following declaration, drawn up by Dr. van Kleffens 
and officially described as a “ summation ” of the tenth 
anniversary session, was read to the final session by Dr. van 
Klefiens after prior approval by all the delegations : 

“(1) All members participating in the commemorative meeting of 
the Umted Nations assembled to San Francisco on the tenth anni- 
versary of the Organization have reaffirmed their common determina- 
tion to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war. Tho 
ten years smoe June 26, 1945, have given new meaning and urgency 
to this universal aspiration of the peoples, for they know that another 
war fought with tho weapons now at their disposal would bring 
untold calamities to mankind Their aim is peace, based, to accord: 
ance with the explicit text of the Charter, on security, justice, and 
good neighbourhnoss. 

(2) They proclaim again their common dedication to tho purposes 
and principles formulated in the Charter They rooognizo that the 
hope of enduring peace rests upon how well the nations carry out 
these purposes and uphold those principles in their relations with 
each other. 

(3) They have reaffirmed their determination to make now efforts 
to settle international disputes, as the Charter calls upon them to do, 
by peaceful moans in such a manner that international peace, security, 
and Justice aro not endangered, and to live together in peac(’) and unity 

(4) They have pledged themselves o<pially to press forward in the 
search for agreement on a disarmament plan that can provide a 
greater measure of security to tho nations and remove tho throat 
of atomic destruction from tho world They declare thoir belief to 
tho dotormlnation of tho nations to direct tho creative resources, 
thus freed from tho burden of armaments, to tho improvement of tho 
lives of peoples ovorywhoro.” 

The tenili anniversary session was held in the San Francisco 
Opera House. It began and ended with a imnute of silent 
prayer or meditation. — (United Nations lie view, New York - 
U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Ihmes - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. San Francisco Conference, 19459 74*3 -A*) 

A. ALBANIA.— Request for U.N. Aid in Normalisation 
of Greco-Albanian Relations. 

The Albanian News Agency announced on July 2 that 
Albania had asked tiie U.N. Secretary-Oneral (X)r. ITammat- 
skjdld) to convey to the Greek (iovermnent Albania’s desire 
to establish “ normal diplomatic and good-neighbourly 
relations ” with Greece. The message rejecited an earlier Occk 
statement that there was still a state of war between Greece 
and Albania resulting from Albanian participation in Fascist 
Italy’s attack on Greece in 1940, It claimed that the Albanian 
people had fought “ side by pde with the (ircek people against 
their common enemies, Fascist Italy and Nazi (Germany,” and 
that Albania’s status as an Allied country ha<l been ini-er- 
nationaily recognized. —(Times - Manchester Iruardian) 

(Frev. rep. 1:33624 B.) 

B. UMTED KINGDOM. — Financial and Monetary 
Policy. - Further Treasury Sale of Dollar Securities. 

The Treasury announced on July 15 that it was arranging 
to sell through the London Stock I^ilxclxange a further 
$15,000,000 worth of its holdings of dollar securities which 
had originally been taken over from U.K. holders as collateral 
for the wartime loan from the IJ.H. Heconstruetion Finance 
Corjioration. The list of the securities affected, comprising two 
senes of bonds and 14 different common or capital sto(!ks, was 
published on the same date ; it compared with some 48 bon<ls 
or shares which had been disposed of by the Treasury in the 
previous sale of dollar securities.— (Financial Times) (14050 G.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — National Debt. - Increase 
in Maximum Limit extended for Further Year* 

The temporary increase in the maximum limit of the U.S. 
National Debt from 1275,000,000,000 to 1281,000,000, 000, 
due to expire on June 80, was extended for a further 12 montlis 
under a BiU signed by the Fresldent on that date. The Bill 
had been passed by the House of Eepresentativas on June 27 
and by the Senate earlier on June SO.— (New York Times) 

(Fray* rep. x$ 79 S 
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A. IKDIA - PAKISTAN. — Discussions between Mr. 
Nebru and Mr. Mohammed Ali on Kashmir Question. - 
A^eements on Prevention of Border Incidents, Shrines 
and Holy Places, Division of India Office Library, Evacuee 
Property, Railway Stores, and Boundary Disputes. 
- Temporary Agreement on Canal Waters. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed Ali, 
accompamed by the Ministers of Home Affairs and Education 
(respectively Major-General Mirza and Colonel Hussain), 
visited New Delhi from May 14-18 for discussions with Mr. 
Nehru, Pandit Pant (the Indian Home Minister), and Dr. 
Azad (the Indian Minister of Education) on the Kashmir 
problem and other questions of common interest to the two 
countries. A joint communique stated that the talks had been 
“ cordial and full,” that they had “ covered a wide variety of 
subjects of common concern,” and that both sides had 
“ approached these subjects in a friendly spirit and with a 
desire to explore every avenue to reach settlements of pendmg 
problems.” The Kashmir problem had been discussed fully 
m all Its aspects,” and it had been decided “ to contmue these 
talks at a later stage after full consideration had been given by 
both Governments to various points that had been discussed.” 

Before leaving India, Mr. Mohanmied Ah told the Press on May 18 
that “ shght progress ” had been made, that ** new methods and new 
approaches ” had been considered, and that he was “ not gomg back 
disappomted.” 

Mr. Nehru told a press conference m New Delhi on May 31 that 
" new ground ” had been covered in his talks with Mr Mohammed 
Ah, but that he could not say much about the discussions He 
added, however, that the approach on both sides had been not only 
fnendly but constructive and not the old dead wall approach 

Major-General Mirza and Pandit Pant had separate dis- 
cussions during which they reached agreement on the pre- 
vention of border incidents and on the preservation of shrines 
and holy places. Dr. Azad and Colonel Hussam discussed the 
proposed division between the two countries of the India Office 
Library in London (see 14308B). 

A commumqu^ on the talks between the two Home Ministers, 
issued on May 17, ran as follows : 

On the question of border incidents, the Ministers agreed that 
demarcation of the boundary should be finalized as early as possible. 
Pendmg final demarcation, certain arrangements were agreed upon 
with a view to avoiding possibilities of disputes and the danger of 
clashes between armed forces on the two sides The Mimsters agreed 
that demarcation of the boundary between the two Puniabs should 
be given the highest priority, and should be completed within three 
months. Agreement was also reached on a reduction in the number 
of border forces on both sides and the arms to be carried by them. 
The Ministers further agreed to the appointment of senior oflloers by 
the Governments of India and Pakistan to co-ordinate the implementa- 
tion of the agreement. 

As regards shrines and holy places, the Ministers agreed to appoint 
a joint committee to work out details of implementing the 1953 
agreement on the sub 3 ect (see 13840 A). This committee would, in 
particular, work out arrangements for the preservation of holy 
places and examine the question of properties attached to them. 
They also agreed that free and liberal facilities should be granted 
to pilgrims from one country to visit shrines and holy places in the 
other country, either individually or in parties ” 

The following communique on the talks between the Mmisters 
of Education was issued on May 18 : 

The Education Ministers of India and Pakistan have considered 
the question of the India Office Library in London and have agreed 
that as the Library belongs to tbe present Governments of India 
and Pakistan, as successors to tbe Government of undivided India, 
tbe question of the disposal of tbe Library is the concern of the two 
Governments, and wiU he settled by them. The Education Ministers 
considered various ways of dealing with the problem and decided to 
continue their discussions later.” 

Other recent developments relatmg to Indo-Pakistani 
relations are summarized below. 

The Nekowal Incident. An exchange of fire lasting several hours, 
in which six Indian soldiers, six Indian civilians, and two members 
of the Pakistani border police were killed, occurred at Nekowal (a 
village on the border of Jammu and ” Ajzad Kashmir ”) on May 7. 
A strong protest was lodged on May 9 by the Indian Government, 
which asked for an assurance that the incident would not be repeated, 
and reserved the right to demand compensation. The Pakistani 
Government, replying on May 11, stated that the Indian claim for 
compensation could not be entertained until investigations into the 
incident by U.N. observers were completed. During his visit to 
Delhi, Mr. Mohammed Ali expressed to President Prasad his profound 
regret at the incident, and stated that if any Pakistani were proved 
to be guilty, the severest possible action ” would be taken. 

Evacuee Property. The Indian Minister of Rehabilitation (Mr. 
M. 0, Khanna) visited Karachi from April 5-16 for discussions with 
members of tbe Pakistani Government, as a result of which an 
agreement was reached on the transfer of evacuees* bank accounts 
and the release of their lookers and safe deposits. This provided 
that all lookers and safe deposits should be released In bulk by 


an agreed date ; that all amounts due to the banks from the 
Custodians or from Government departments m either country 
should be credited to the accounts of the hank concerned by that 
date ; that both Governments should give every facility for the 
realization of the debts due to the banks ; and that a committee 
of three representatives from each country should supervise the 
implementation of these decisions. 

This agreement, and that on movable evacuee property reached 
at the secretariat-level conference m March (see 14141 A), were 
ratified by both Governments on May 19. 

The movable property agreement provided that : 

(1) the Custodians on each side would be instructed to restore 
evacuees* movable property to the rightful owners or to haison 
officers appomted by the two Governments ; 

(2) Indian notes and corns restored by the Custodians, or fomm^ 
part of seized movables, or recovered from buried treasures in 
Pakistan, would be permitted to be exported to India , 

(3) the Indian Government would permit remittances to Pakistani 
of eqmvaient amounts at the official rate of exchange for coins and 
notes recovered from India ; 

(4) both countries would permit the export of bullion similarly 
restored or recovered, and of machinery and trade goods ; 

(5) the hsts of sale proceeds of properties deposited with the 
Custodians would be exchanged btz bloc, along with cheques for the 
amounts given m the lists ; 

(6) fresh hsts of outstanding postal certificates, savings bank 
accounts, and postal parcels l 3 dng m the two countries would he 
exchanged , 

(7) property (both movable and immovable) of 3 omt-stock com- 
panies would be restored, compensation being paid where such 
property had been allotted or acquired by the Government , 

(8) securities, shares, debentures, and insurance pohcies deposited 
m banks would be restored to the evacuee owners or their heirs, after 
meeting the claims of banks m which they had been deposited ; 

(9) in the case of shares, securities, debentures, and insurance 
policies not held m banks, restrictions imposed by the Custodians 
on payment of dividends and mterest, and on transfer of shares, etc , 
would be removed ; 

(10) contractors* claims would be dealt with through the Central 
Claims Orgamzation , 

(11) target dates would be fixed for completmg action on all 
important items, and every effort made to observe these dates 

Railway Stores. The Indo-Pakistam Railways Standing Committee 
and Stores Suh -committee, meeting m New Delhi on Dec 21-27, 
1954, reached an agreement on the division of rolling-stock and stores 
between the two countries, and on the transfer of service records 
and provident fund accounts of railway employees. The agreement 
was subsequently ratified by the Pakistani Government 

Boundary Disputes. Mr S A Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Indian External Affairs Ministry, announced on March 12 that 
agreement had been reached on disputes relatmg to the boundary 
between the Murshidabad district of West Bengal and the Ra 3 shahl 
district of Bast Pakistan 

Important progress was made in settlmg one of the prmcipal 
issues still outstanding between India and Pakistan when a 
temporary agreement on the use of the waters of the Indus 
basin for irrigation purposes was reached in Washington on 
June 21. Negotiations between the two countries on the canal 
waters issue had been resumed m Washington under the 
auspices of the International Bank on Dec. 6, 1954, after 
discussions by a representative of the Bank in Karachi and New 
Delhi during September. Subsequently a mission from the Bank 
visited Pakistan and India m March and April, 1955, and 
toured the areas concerned m both countries together "with 
Pakistani and Indian engineers and officials. On the mission’s 
return, discussions between the delegations of both Govern- 
ments were resumed in Washington, ending m the above- 
mentioned agreement. The announcement, issued in Delhi, 
Karachi, and Washington on June 24, was worded as follows : 

” The Governments of India and Pakistan, with the good offices 
of the International Bank, have entered mto an agreement which 
was signed in Washington on June 21 by the leaders of the Indian 
and Pakistani delegations. The two delegations are engaged In 
the preparation of a comprehensive plan for the irrigation use of the 
waters of the Indus system of rivers. 

The agreement makes provision for ad hoc transitional arrangements 
for the period April 1 to Sept. 30, 1955, and, after taking into account 
Pakl8tan*s abihty to transfer water in replacement from the western 
jrivers, establishes agreed ad hoc amounts for additional canal with- 
drawals by India from the three eastern rivers (the Ravi, Beas and 
Sutlej) during the period covered by the agreement. 

The conclusion of this agreement enables the Indian and Pakistani 
delegations to continue to work, with the participation of the Inter- 
national Bank, on the preparation of the comprehensive plan, in an 
atmosphere of co-operation and good wlU.” 

A newly-formed Indo-Pakistani Friendship Association 
(with branches in both countries) decided on Feb. 12 to set 
up Councils of Indo-Paldstani Affairs as an informal attempt 
to reconcile differences between the two countries, and to 
present their views to their respective Governments. — (Indian 
and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London - The 
Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 
14141 A 5 14151 A 5 Canal Waters, 1392^5 A 5 Map, 13789 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — ^Withdrawal of Government’s 
Charges against Professor Owen Lattimore. 

The U.S. Attorney General (Mr. Brownell) announced on 
June 28 that the Government had decided to withdraw its 
charges of perjury against Professor Owen Lattimore, thereby 
hrmging to an end one of the most protracted American legal 
actions in recent years. Professor Lattimore, director of the 
School of International Relations at Johns Hopkms University, 
is an authority on China, where he worked at various 
periods in the 1920’s and 1980’s. In 1941-42 he was political 
adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and m 1942-46 
served as deputy director of Pacific Operations with the Office 
of War Information in San Francisco. 

The present case arose out of the charges made by Senator 
McCarthy in February, 1950, that the State Department, 
then under President Truman’s Democratic Admimstration, 
was, or had been, employmg a number of Communists on its 
staff. A special Senate sub-committee under Senator Tydings 
was set up to investigate these allegations, and it was in 
evidence to this committee that Senator McCarthy had first 
mentioned Professor Lattimore, referring to him as “ the top 
Russian espionage agent m the United States ” (see 10715 A). 
After an exhaustive inquiry, however, the Tydings committee 
rejected Senator McCarthy’s allegations, describing them as 
“ a fraud and a hoax perpetrated on the Senate of the United 
States and the American people.” 

Despite this decision, the late Senator McCarran, as chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security sub-committee, instituted an 
investigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, whose 
journal, Pacific Affairs, had been edited by Professor Lattimore 
from 1934 to 1941. The committee examined the records and 
files of the Institute, going back for nearly 80 years, and 
between July, 1951 and February, 1952, heard public testimony 
from vanous witnesses on the Institute’s affairs, Professor 
Lattimore himself being cross-examined for 12 days. In July, 
1952, the McCarran sub-committee published its report, in the 
course of which it accused Professor Lattimore of having been 
“ a conscious, articulate instrument of Soviet conspiracy,” 
and recommended that the transcript of the hearings be 
turned over to the Justice Department for investigation into 
possible perjury. The Attorney General (then Mr. McGranery) 
announced on Dec- 2, 1952, that he had directed a Federal 
grand jury in Washington to investigate the charges, and on 
Dec. 16 the grand jury indicted Professor Lattimore on seven 
counts of perjury. 

These were that he had lied nndor oath . — 

(1) by denying' that he had ever been a sympathizer or any 
other kind of promoter of Communism or Communist interests ” ; 

(2) by denying that ho had been told before 1960 that Ch*ao-tlng 
Chi, a Chinese, was a Communist ; 

(3) by denying that ho know that the pseudonym ** Aslatious," 
the name taken by one of the contributors to Pacific Affairs, was 
that of a Communist writer ; 

(4) by asserting that he had not published any articles written 
by Communists while ho was editor of Pacific Affairs ; 

(6) by testifying that a meeting with Constaatine Oumansky, 
former Soviet Ambassador to the United States, had not taken place 
during the period of the Hitlor-Stalln pact [l.e. the Soviot-Gormaa 
non-aggression pact of 1939] ; 

(6) by saying that he had not handled mall for Lanohlin Currie, 
an aide to President Roosevelt during the Second World Wax ; 

(7) by denying that a visit ho had made in 1937 to the Chinese 
Communist headquarters in Yenan had been prearranged with the 
Communist Party. 

After a brief hearing on Dec. 19, 1952, at which Professor 
Lattimore pleaded “ not guilty ” to all the charges, the trial 
was adjourned to enable the two sides to prepare their cases. 
On May 2, 1958, however, Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, 
before whom the case was being tried, dismissed four counts 
of the indictment and expressed serious doubt ” about the 
remaining three counts. 

On the first count, which he discussed at great length. Judge 
Youngdahl said that It violated both the First and Sixth Amendments 
to the Constitution and was " so nebulous and Indefinite that a 
Jury might have to indulge In speculation In order to arrive at a 
verdict.'* The arguments against the first count, he added, wore 
** even stronger when applied to Counts 3 and 4/* whilst Count 7 was 

clearly defective In its plain inconsistency and indefinitenoss/' 

On May 14, 1953, the Department of Justice announced that 
it would appeal against Judge Youngdahl’s decision. 

In a brief filed on Aug. 24, the Department asked the Federal 
Court of Appeals to reinstate the four counts which had been dis- 
missed. It asserted that Judge Youngdahl had violated settled 
principles of Anglo-American law” and had, in ©fiCeot, given the 
defendant ** a licence to testify falsely under oath.” 

On July 8, 1954, the Federal Court of Appeals, by eight 
votes to one, upheld the dismissal of the first count of the 
indictment on the grounds of its vagueness, saying that there 


was “ no definition of the term ‘ sympathizer ’ or any concrete 
specification of its content either in the indictment or the 
statute,” and that “ without definition or specification the 
term has no certam meanmg.” The court also sustained the 
dismissal of Count 7, but (by a vote of five to four) allowed 
the Government’s appeal on Counts 3 and 4 and ordered them 
to be reinstated. 

As a result of the court’s dismissal of the key count of the 
mdictment, the Government brought further evidence before 
the Federal grand jury, and on Oct 7, 1954, Professor Lattimore 
was re-mdicted on two charges of committing perjury . (1) by 
testif5nng that he had never followed the Communist party 
Ime, and (2) by saying that he had never been a promoter of 
Communist interests. The indictment listed 132 statements 
by Professor Lattimore “ denoting that he knowingly and 
intentionally was ‘ a follower of the Communist line ’ 

After Professor Lattimore had again pleaded “ not guilty ” 
to all the charges, the Government submitted an affidavit on 
Oct. 13, 1954, asking Judge Youngdahl to disqualify himself 
from presiding at the trial on the ground that he had “ a 
personal prejudice in favour of Mr. Lattimore.” Asserting 
that the Government could not get a “ fair and impartial ” trial 
of the Lattimore case if Judge Youngdahl presided, the 
affidavit said that the latter had a “ iixed opinion ” that 
Professor Lattimore was not guilty, and that it would be 
“ improper for him to have any lurther olficial connection 
with the case.” This request was dismissed by Judge Youngdahl 
on Oct. 28. 

In his ruling the Judge described the Govomniont's submission as 
** scandalous,” and said that the affidavit was ” so patently and grossly 
InsufQcient that I cannot escape from the conoliision that the purpose 
of the aifidavit is to discredit, in the public mind, the final action of 
the courts, or to intimidate the courts themselves ” 

The two new counts in the indictment were also dismissed 
by Judge Youngdahl on Jan. 18, 1 955, on the ground that they 
failed to meet the constitutional requirements for clarity. 

** To require a defendant to go to trial for perjury under charges 
so formless and obscure as tlioso before the court,” lie declared, 
” would bo unprocedontod and would make a sliam of tlie Sixth 
Amendment [to the U S. Constitution] and the P^nloral rule requiring 
spooifioity of charges ** Tlie dismissal of the two counts on the 
grounds of vagueness, ho said, ” renders uiuuH'(wsa,ry a determination 
of their constitutionality under the First Amendment." 

On April 11 the Government again appealed against the 
judge’s dismissal of the most important counts of the indict- 
ment, but on June 14 the Federal Appeals Court upheld Judge 
Youngdahl’s decision by four votes to four ; the tie vote 
meant that the appeal was rejected, as a majority decision 
IS necessary to overrule the judgment of a lower court. 

Following Mr. Brownell’s announcement on June 28 that 
the Government had decided to drop all its charges against 
Professor Lattimore, the Federal Court in Washington was 
formally requested on June 80 to dismiss the live remaining 
counts of the indictment.— -(New York Times - New York 
Eerald Tribune) (Prev* rep. Professor Lattimore, 10715 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Exchange Control. - 
Turkey readmitted to Transferable Account Area. 

The Bank of England announced on June 28 that Turkey 
was being readmitted to the sterling “■ Transferable Account 
Area ” as from July 1. Turkey, because of her strained pay- 
ments relations with Britain and the insufficiency of her sterling 
resources to meet her commitments, had hitlierto been the 
only non-sterling country — apart from those falling in the 
dollar area — ^which had been denied transferable account 
facilities. The extension of the transferable account system to 
Turkey followed the conclusion in January last of a new Anglo- 
Turkish trade and payments agreement (see 14180 A). 
(Financial Times) (Prev. rep. i:3S79 B ; 13483 A.) 

C. EL SALVADOR. — Friendship Treaty with 
Nationalist Ch^a. 

A treaty of friendship between El Salvador and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, which had been signed on Dec. 9, 
1954, came into force on May 26 when instruments of ratifica- 
tion were exchanged with the Chinese Nationalist Minister to 
tJie Central American republics. (New York Times) 

D. CHINA -SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on Ex- 
change of Scientific and Technical Information. 

Peking Radio announced on July 5 tliat the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Soviet Union liad signed an agreement for 
the exeliange of scientific and teclmical information between 
the two countries. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Atomic Co*operationi t^z0 B.) 
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A. THE HYDROGEN BOMB. — Scientists’ Warning 
of Possible Extermination of Human Race in Hy^ogen- 
bomb Warfare. - Appeal to Governments for Renunciation 
of War. - U.N. Study suggested by Federation of American 
Scientists. - U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s Report 
on Bikini Hydrogen-Bomb Test. 

A declaration, addressed to the governments and peoples 
of the world, was issued on July 9 by nme mtemationally 
known scientists appealing for the renunciation of war, and 
givmg a warnmg that the use of hydrogen bombs in a future 
war “ imght qmte possibly put an end to the human race ’’ 
and result m “ umversal death — sudden for a mmonty, but 
for the majority a slow torture of disease and dismtegration.” 

Prior to this appeal, the Federation of American Scientists 
had issued a declaration on March 6 proposmg that a U.N. 
commission should be set up to assess the potential dangers 
from atomic and hydrogen bomb explosions throughout the 
world, whilst on Feb. 15 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
had issued a report on the effects of the hydrogen bomb exploded 
at Bikim atoll (Marshall Islands) on March 1, 1954. These 
statements and declarations are reproduced below under 
cross-headings. 

Scientists’ Appeal for Renimciation of War. - Warning 
of Effects of Hydrogen Bomb. 

The text of the first-mentioned declaration was issued m 
London on July 9 by Bertrand (Lord) Russell, under the 
signatures of the late Professor Albert Emstein (who had 
signed it a few days before his death), Professor P. W. Bridgman 
(of Harvard University, U.S.A.), Professor L. Infeld (of the 
University of Warsaw, Poland), Professor H. J. Muller (of 
the University of Indiana, U.S. A.), Professor C. F. Powell 
(of the University of Bristol), Professor J. Rotblat (of the 
University of London), Professor Hideki Yukawa (of the 
University of Kioto, Japan), and of Lord Russell himself. 
Professor Joliot-Curie (France) also subscribed to the declara- 
tion, though his signature came too late for inclusion. The 
text of the declaration was as follows . 

** In the tragic situation which confronts humanity, we feel that 
scientists should assemble in conference to appraise the perils that 
haye arisen as a result of the deyelopment of weapons of mass 
destruction, and to discuss a resolution in the spirit of the appended 
draft. 

We are speaking not as members of this or that nation, contment, 
or creed, but as human bemgs, members of the species Man, whose 
continued existence is m doubt. The world is full of conflicts , and, 
overshadowing all minor conflicts, the titanic struggle between 
Communism and anti-Oommunism. 

Almost everybody who is politically conscious has strong feehngs 
about one or more of these issues , but wo want you, if you can, to 
set aside such foelmgs and consider yourselves only as members of a 
biological species which has had a remarkable history and whoso 
disappearance none of us can desire We shall try to say no single word 
which should appeal to one group rather than to another. AU, 
equally, arc in peril , and if the peril is understood, there is hope 
that they may collectively avert it. 

We have to learn to think in a now way We have to learn to ask 
ourselves, not what steps can be taken to give military victory to 
whatever group we prefer, for there are no longer such steps ; the 
question we have to ask ourselves is * What steps can be taken to 
prevent a military contest of which the issue must be disastrous to 
all parties ? ' 

The general public, and oven many men in positions of authority, 
have not realized what would be involved in a war with nuclear 
bombs. The general pubho still thinks in terms of the obliteration 
of cities. It is understood that the new bombs are more powerful 
than the old and that, while one A-bomb could obliterate Hiroshima, 
one H-bomb could obliterate the largest cities such as London, 
New York, and Moscow. 

No doubt in an H-bomb war great cities would be obliterated. 
But this is one of the minor disasters that would have to be faced. 
If everybody in London, New York and Moscow were exterminated, 
the world might in a few centuries recover from the blow But we 
now know, especially since the Bikim test, that nuclear bombs can 
gradually spread destruction over a very much wider area than had 
been supposed. 

It is stated on very good authority that a bomb can now be 
manufactured which will be 2,600 times as powerful as that which 
destroyed Hiroshima. Such a bomb, if exploded near the ground or 
under water, sends radio-active particles into the upper air. They 
sink gradually and reach the surface of the earth in the form of a 
deadly dust or rain. It was this dust which infected the Japanese 
fishermen and their catch of fish. 

No-one knows how widely such lethal radio-active particles might 
be difiused, but the best authorities are unanimous in saying that 
a war with H-bombs might quite possibly put an end to the human 
race. It Is feared that if many H-bombs are used there will be 
universal death — sudden only for a minority, but for the majority 
a alow torture of disease and disintegration. 


Many warnings have been uttered by eminent men of science and 
by authorities m military strategy. None of them will say that the 
worst results are certam. What they do say is that these results are 
possible, and no-one can be sure that they will not be realized. We 
have not found that the views of experts on this question depend on 
any degree upon their pohtics or prejudices They depend only, so 
far as our researches have revealed, upon the extent of the particfllar 
expert’s knowledge We have found that the men who know most 
are the most gloomy. 

Here, then, is the problem which we present to you, stark and 
dreadful and mescapable : Shall we put an end to the human race ; 
or Shan mankind renounce war ? 

People will not face this alternative because it is so difficult to 
abolish war. The abolition of war will demand distasteful limitations 
of national sovereignty But what perhaps impedes understandmg 
of the situation more than anything else is that the term * mankind ' 
feels vague and abstract People scarcely realize m imagination 
that the danger is to themselves and their children and their grand- 
children, and not only to a dimly apprehended humamty. They can 
scarcely bring themselves to grasp that they, mdividually and those 
whom they love, are m imminent danger of penshmg agomzmgly. 
And so they hope that perhaps war may be allowed to contmue 
provided modern weapons are prohibited 

This hope is illusory. Whatever agreements not to use H-bombs 
had been reached m tune of peace, they would no longer be considered 
bmdmg in tune of war, and both sides would set to work to manu- 
facture H-bombs as soon as war broke out j for, if one side manu- 
factured the bombs and the other did not, the side that manufactured 
them would mevitably he victorious. 

Although an agreement to renounce nuclear weapons as part of a 
general reduction of armaments would not afford an ultimate solution, 
it would serve certam important purposes First . any agreement 
between East and West is to the good m so far as it tends to dimmish 
tension. Second the abohtion of thermo-nuclear weapons, if each 
side beheved that the other had carried it out smeerely, would lessen 
the fear of a sudden attack m the style of Pearl Harbour, which 
at present keeps both sides in a state of nervous apprehension. We 
should therefore welcome such an agreement, though only as a first 
step 

Most of us are not neutral m feehng, but, as human beings, we 
have to remember that if the issues between East and West are 
to be decided m any manner that can give any possible satisfaction 
to anybody, whether Commumst or anti-Communiat, whether Asian 
or European or American, whether White or Black, then these issues 
must not be decided by war. We should wish this to be understood 
both in the East and m the West 

There lies before us, if we choose, continual progress in happiness, 
knowledge, and wisdom Shall we, instead, choose death because 
we cannot foiget our quarrels ? We appeal, as human bemgs, to 
human bemgs Remember your humamty, and forget the rest. If 
you can do so, the way hes open to a new Paradise ; if you cannot, 
there lies before you the risk of universal death. 

We mvite this congress [i.e the conference proposed in the first 
paragraph], and through it the scientists of the world and the general 
pubhc, to subscribe to the foUowmg resolution 

* In view of the fact that in any future World War nuclear weapons 
will cortamly be employed, and that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankmd, we urge the Governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknowledge pubhely, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a World War, and we urge them, consequently, 
to find peaceful means for the settlement of all matters of dispute 
between them * ” 

At a press conference on the same day, Lord Russell said 
that copies of the declaration had been sent to the Governments 
of all countries possessing or likely to possess atomic or 
hydrogen weapons — i.e. to the Umted States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, Canada, France, and China. 

Lord Russell emphasized that the declaration had no connexion 
whatsoever with Oommumst-inspired “ peace campaigns,” and said 
that It had first been discussed between himself and the late Professor 
Einstein. He added that Professor D. V. Skobeltzyn, of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and Professor Li Sze-kung, the Chinese 
physicist, had also been asked to sign the declaration but had not 
rephod. Professor Johot-Ourie (whose signature was welcomed as 
that of a " noted Commuaist ”) had signed with the reservations 
that Governments should renounce war “as a means of settling 
differences between States,” and that limitations of national 
sovereignty should be “ agreed by all and be m the interests of all.” 
Professor Muller, also, had made one reservation — ^that “ an agree- 
ment to renounce nuclear weapons as part of a general reduction of 
armaments ” should be taken to mean “ a concomitant balanced 
reduction of all armaments.” 

Statement by Federation of American Scientists. 

The Federation of American Scientists submitted proposals 
on March 6 to the State Department, and also to the chief U.S. 
delegate at the Umted Nations (Mr. Cabot Lodge), calling 
for me settmg-up of a U.N. commission to study and evaluate 
the potential dangers from atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
throughout the world. [The F.A.S., comprising some 2,000 
American scientists and engineers, was formed as a national 
organization shortly after the war — see 7724 B.] 
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Tlie Federation declared tliat the XJ.S. Govenunent shoxild take 
the initiative m this matter because the peoples of Asia, rightly or 
wrongly, were hostile to the American A-bomb and H-bomb tests 
and believed that the United States had “ a cahons disregard for 
the health and safety of the people of other nations.” After declaring 
that “ we may be approachmg a pomt where we cannot be sure 
that we will not make all the world a laboratory and all hvmg thmgs 
the experimental objects ” [of such testsl, the Federation referred 
to the statement of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (see below) 
that the H-bomb detonated at Bikini on March 1, 1954, had covered 
an area of 7,000 square miles with deadly radiation. It pointed 
out that the U S. A. could not afford to risk another mcident similar 
to that m which 23 Japanese fishermen had been mjured by radia- 
tion, and added : 

“ Beaotion among the Japanese people caused a near-panic m 
the market for fish, an important staple in their diet A strongly 
antagomstic reaction has developed among the peoples and spokes- 
men of other nations Prime Mimster Nehru of India proposed an 
H-bomb test ban, which has received wide acclaim from many Asian 
peoples as well as from many individuals m the West. . . The Asian 
countries have become very concerned about the continuation of 
such tests, and the United States is gettmg the major share of 
criticism We have suffered a sigmficant propaganda setback, and 
it IS a world issue whether or not an objective study shows further 
tests to be dangerous ...” 

Another possibility that should be considered (the Federation 
said) was that of ” long-term damage to the human race through 
a general, world-wide increase of the contamination of the 
atmosphere ” Although Atomic Energy Commission spokesmen had 
declared that the amount of radiation exposure due to all atomic 
and thermo-nuclear teats to date was on the average ” no more 
than what one chest X-ray would produce,” the Federation felt that 
the increasing test programmes will ultimately reach a level which 
can be shown to be a serious threat to the genetic safety of all people 
of the world.” It suggested, therefore, that the U.S Government 
should offer the proposed U N. commission all available information 
on radiation and biological effects ; that it should supply mstrumonts 
and technical facilities to obtain additional information ; and that 
other countries should be asked to follow suit 

It was proposed that the suggested U.N commission should have 
the followmg principal responsibilities . 

“ (1) To study the problem of radio-active contamination resulting 
from bomb tests, and to obtain scientific data and export opinion 
on the magnitude of the radiation intensities prodnoed. 

(2) To obtain and evaluate scientific opinion on the biological and 
genetic effects of radiation on human bomgs, and to establish an 
agreed ‘ danger threshold ' 

(3) To report the results of the above study to the U.N, General 
Assembly, with recommendations as to procedures required to avoid 
exceeding the danger threshold.” 

The Federation issued a separate statement saying that it 
presented these proposals “ with some sense of desperation.” 

U*S. Atomic Energy Commission Report on H-Bomb Test. 

A report on the Bilani hydrogen-bomb test of March 1, 1954 
(see 13609 A, 13485 A) was issued by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission on Feb. 15. After pomting out that a nuclear 
detonation produced four major characteristics — blast, heat, 
immediate nuclear radiation, and residual radioactivity, “ of 
which the first three are essentially mstantaneous, while the 
fourth has a more protracted effect ” — ^the report discussed 
(1) the radioactive “ fall-out ” in the Bikini test, (2) protective 
measures against the “ fall-out,” (3) the “ fall-out ” from the 
atomic bomb tests m Nevada, (4) the effects of the “ fall-out ” 
of radio-strontium and radio-iodme, two isotopes which 

constitute the principal mternal hazards from the radio- 
activities produced by detonations of atomic weapons, both 
fission and thermo-nuclear,” and (5) the genetic effects of 
radiation. A summary is given below under cross-headings. 

The Fall-out ” in the Bikini H-Bomb Test. The very large 
thermo-nuclear device fired at the Bikini atoll on March 1, 1954, was 
exploded on a coral Island. Coral consists of calcium carbonate, 
thus the detonation^s radioactivity was spread by particles consisting 
largely of unslaked lime which, during the hours of desoont, was 
slaked by moisture in the atmosphere Those particles ranged 
between 1/1 00 0th and 1/5 0th of an inch in diameter, . , The prevailing 
winds were westerly, so the bomb cloud moved generally to tho oast 
and deposited the radioactive particles in varying amounts over 
an eUiptioal or cigar-shaped area. About 160 miles down-wind 
from the point of burst, the early fall-out was observed in the form 
of fine particles which looked like snow. Fall-out began there about 
eight hours after tho detonation and continued for several hours. 

The Roentgen la the commonly accepted unit of measurement of 
radiation dosage, A doso of about 25 Eoontgons of radioactivity 
received by a person over a brief space of time wlU produce temporary 
changes in the blood. A doso of some 100 Roentgens reooivod in a 
short interval may produce nausea and other symptoms of radiation 
sickness. About 450 Roentgens delivered over a day or so might be 
fatal to approximately half of the persona exposed. However, 
because of the body^s repair processes, a total radiation dose which 
would be serious If incurred in a few minutes would produce much 
less effect If spread over a period of years. Those statements may 
be helpful in understanding tho data which follow. 


The test explosion, at ground surface, contaminated a cigar-shaped 
area extendmg approximately 220 miles down- wind and varymg m 
width up to 40 miles In addition, there was a oontammated area 
upwmd and crosswind extendmg possibly 20 miles from the pomt 
of detonation. Data was collected from 25 pomts on five atoUs 
located from 10 to 330 miles downwmd from Bikim atoll 

Data from this test permits estimates of casualties which would 
have been suffered within this contaminated area if it had been 
populated These estimates assume (1) that the people m the 
area would ignore even the most elementary precautions , (2) that 
they would not take shelter but would remain out of doors completely 
exposed for about 36 hours , and (3) that in consequence they would 
receive the maximum exposure Therefore the estimates which 
follow are what might be termed extreme estimates, since they 
assume the worst possible conditions. 

On the basis of data from this and other tests, it is estimated that, 
following the test explosion on Maich 1, 1954, there was 8UflS.cient 
radioactivity in a downwind belt about 140 miles m length, and of 
varying width up to 20 miles, to have seriously threatened the hves 
of nearly all persons in the area who did not take protective measures 
During the actual tests, of course, there were no people m this zone 
Inside Bikini atoll at a pomt 10 miles downwind from tho explosion 
it IS estimated that the radiation dosage was about 5,000 Roentgens 
for the first 36-hom’ period after the fall-out. The highest radiation 
measurement outside of Bikim atoU indicated a dosage of 2,300 
Roentgens for the same period. This was m the 1-iongelap atoU, 
about 100 miles from tho point of detonation. Additional measure- 
ments In Rongelap atoU mdicatod dosages, for the first 36-hour 
period, of 2,000 Roentgens at 110 miles, 1,000 Roentgens at 125 
miles, and, farther south, only 150 Roentgens at 115 miles from Bildm. 

Some distance farther from tho point of detonation, at about 
160 miles downwind and along tho axis of tho ellipse, the amount of 
radioactivity would have seriously threatened tho lives of about 
ono-half of tho persons in tho area who failed to take protective 
measures. It is estimated that tho radiation dosage at that pomt 
was about 500 Roentgens for the first 36-hour period. 

Near the outer edge of tho cigar-slmpod area, or approximately 
190 miles downwind, it is ostimatod that tho lovol of radioactivity 
would have boon sufllcioiit to have seriously tliroatonod tho lives of 
5 to 10 por cent of any persons wJio might have roinainod exposed 
out of doors for the first 36 hours In this area tho radiation dosage 
is estimated at about 300 Roentgens for tho first 36-hour period 

Thus, about 7,000 square miles of territory downwind from tho 
point of hurst was so contaminated that survival might have depended 
upon prompt evacuation of the area or upon taking shelter and other 
protective moasuri^a 

At a distance of 220 miles or more downwind, it is unlikely that 
any deaths would have occuiTOd from radioactivity ov<ui if persons 
there had remained exposed up to 48 hours and had taken no safety 
measures 

Tho estimates edtod above do not apply uniformly throughout tho 
contaminated area, inasmuch as tho hitonsity of radioaitivity 
within a region of heavy fall-out wiU vary from point to xmiiit duo 
to such factors as air curronts, rain, snow, and other atmospheric 
conditions Because of tiiis, and because most ixu’Hons, If given 
suffUiient warning, probably would evacuate tho iivm or take shelter 
and other precautionary measures, tho aidaml t)orccntago of deaths 
could reasonably bo presumed to bo considerably smaller than those 
extreme estimates.” 

Protection against Radioactive Fall-out. ** In an arcui of Jioavy fall- 
out, tho greatest radiologicsal hazard is that of exposure to external 
radiation. Bimplo preijautlonary measures oa.n greatly rodiKUs tho 
hazard to life. Exposure can bo redutjod by taking sholtiu* and by 
utilizing simple dociontamination measures until smih time as persons 
can leave the area. Test data indicate tliat the radiation level (i.e., 
tiio rate of exposure) Indoors on tho first floor of an ordinary frame 
(wooden] house in a fall-out area would bo about ono-lialf tho levtd 
out-of-doors. Even greater protection would bo afforded liy a brick 
or stone house. Taking shelter in tho basement of an average residence 
would reduce tho radiation level to about one-tenth of that 
experienced out-of-doors. NSheltor in an old-fashioned cndlar, with a 
covering of earth tliroo feet thick, would reduce the radiation lovol 
to about 1/5000, or down to a lovol oomxdctoly safe in oven the 
most heavily oontaminatod area.” 

The Fall-out from the Nevada Tests. ” Only relatively small 
nuclear test explosions are conducted at tlio Nevada test site, in 
contrast to the tests of high-yield themio-imclear devices at tho 
Pacific proving grounds, . . . High air-bursts at tho Newada tost 
site have produced no significant fall-out ; heavy fall-out from 
near-surfaoo oxiilosions has extended only a few miles from tho point 
of burst. Tho hazard Ims been successfully confined to the area of 
the test site. The highest actual dose of radiation at an off-site 
community has botm ostimatod to be less than one-third of the 
greatest amount of radiation which atomic energy workers are 
permitted to receive each year under the Commission's siifety 
standards.” 

Radiostreutlimi and Raddo-iodln© FaW-out* ** One of the most 
biologically important radioactive substances found in fall-out is 
stronUum-90. It has a long lifetime — nearly SO y<mrs on tho average. 
lEladiostrontium has a chemical similarity to calcium and therefore, 
when taken Into tho body, it has a tendency to collect In the bones- 
Radlostrontlum eon enter the body in two ways— by inhaling or 
by swallowing. Normally, the amount inluUed would be small 
compared with the amount one might swallow. FaB-out materiel 
deposited directly on edible parts of plants may be eaten along with 
the plants, but washing the plants before they ore eaten wotdd remove 
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most of this radioactive material. However, ramfaJl carrying the 
radiostrontium down to earth may deposit it m the soil, where it 
can he taken np by plants and mcorporated mto plant tissues, later 
to be eaten by humans or by grazmg ammalg which, m turn, provide 
food for humans. 

Smce the start of nuclear tests, careful measurements have been 
made of the distribution of radiostrontium over the earth’s surface, 
m the soils, m plants and animal tissues, m the oceans, m ram, m 
the atmosphere and in all forms m which it might be expected to 
occur The results of this study are reassuring. The amount of 
radiostrontium now present m the soil as a result of all nuclear 
explosions to date would have to be mcreased many thousand times 
before any effect on humans would be noticeable. 

Among the shorter-hved fission products mvolved in the study 
of mternal radiation, the most biologically important is radio-iodme- 
131, with an average life of only Hi days Even though this product 
may he widely spread after a nuclear explosion, the possibihty of 
serious hazard is linuted by its relatively short Me Like the non- 
radioactive form of the element, it concentrates m the thyroid gland 
and, m excessive quantity, conceivably could damage the thyroid cells. 

Scientists of the Atomic Energy Commission have estimated that 
the average exposure of people m the U S.A. from radio-iodme in 
the fall-out from the entire senes of tests m the sprmg of 1954 was 
only a few per cent of the annual dose that can be received year 
after year and still have no noticeable effects. 

These two isotopes — ^radiostrontium and radio-iodme — constitute 
the prmoipal mtemal hazards from the radioactivities produced by 
the detonations of atomic weapons, both fission and thermo -nuclear 
Any accumulation of these materials can be detected with great 
sensitivity, so that ample warnmg of potential hazard could be given 
long before any actual danger occurred from test detonations. The 
amounts of radiostrontium and radio-iodme which have fallen 
outside the areas near the test sites as a result of all atomic tests up 
to now are msigmficant compared to concentrations that would be 
considered hazardous to health ” 

Genetic Effects of Radiation. ** One other effect of radiation must 
be considered m evaluating the long-range possihihties of hazard 
from nuclear detonations This is the possible genetic effect upon 
the germ cells which transmit mherited characteristics from one 
generation to another At our present stage of genetic knowledge, 
there is a rather wide range of admissible opinion on this subject. 

In general, the total amount of radiation received by residents of 
the USA. from all nuclear detonations to date, including the Russian 
and British tests and all our own tests in the United States and the 
Pacific, has been about one-tenth of one Roentgen This is only 
about 1 /100th of the average radiation exposure mevitably received 
from natural causes by a person during his or her reproductive 
lifetime. It is about the same as the exposure received from one 
chest X-ray. 

The medical and biological advisors of the Commission believe that 
the small amount of additional exposure of the population of the 
U.S. A. from our nuclear weapons-testing programme will not seriously 
affect the genetic constitution of human beings. Nevertheless, we 
are continuing our thorough study of the entire question and will 
continue to report our findings to the American people.” 

Summary. ” The Commission hopes that the information contained 
in the report will never be reflected in human experience as the 
result of war. However, until the possibility of an atomic attack is 
eliminated by a workable international plan for general disarmament, 
the study and evaluation of weapons effects and civil defence pro- 
tection measures must be a necessary duty of our Government. 

Inevitably, a certain element of risk is involved in the testing of 
nuclear weapons, just as there is some risk in manufacturmg con- 
ventional explosives or in transportmg inflammable substances such 
as oil or gasoline on our streets and highways The degree of risk 
must he balanced against the great importance of the test programmes 
to the security of the nation and of the free world However, the 
degree of hazard can be evaluated with considerable anouxacy, and 
test conditions can hold it to a minimum None of the extensive 
data collected from all tests shows that residual radioactivity is 
being concentrated in dangerous amounts anywhere in the world 
outside the testing areas ” 

In a statement on Feb. 22 to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Dr. John Bugher (head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s biological and medical section) disclosed that, 
in addition to the 23 Japanese fishermen, 300 Marshall Islanders 
and members of the U.S, task force had been injured by 
radiation durmg the Bikim Il-bomb test, 84 having been 
subjected to “ severe exposure.” — (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Observer) <Frev* rep. Bikini H-Bomb Test, 

13699 A ; 13485 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Merger of Remington Rand 
and Sperry Companies. 

Remington Rand Inc., one of the most important U.S. 
manufacturers of business machines and electronic computing 
equipment, and the Sperry Corporation, a leading manufacturer 
of electro-mechanical and hydraulic equipment, merged on 
July 1 into a new company known as the Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion. Total assets of Sperry Rand are about $484,000,000. 

(New York Times) 


B. ITALY. — Trade Unions. - Communist Losses in 
Works Council Elections. 

The annual Works Council elections which took place in 
recent months m the larger Italian industrial establishments 
resulted in the loss by the Communists and Left-wing (Nenni) 
Socialists of their previous maj'onties in a number of leading 
factones, which had for years been considered among their 
prmcipal strongholds. 

At the Fiat motor works in Turin, the elections held on March 29 
gave the non-Comm umst Itahan Confederation of Workers* Trade 
Unions {ConfederasioTie Ifaliana de% SindaccUz dei Lavoraton^ C.I.S L.) 
19,350 votes (39 per cent of the total) ; the F I.O M , adMated to 
the Communist-led Italian General Confederation of Labour (Cort’ 
federazione Qenerale Itahana del Lavoro, C.G.I.L ) 18,844 votes 
(38 per cent) ; and the Social Democrats* Umon of Itahan Workers 
<U I L ) 11,317 votes (23 per cent) Together with the results of 
Works Council elections m the aviation departments of Fiat, which 
had taken place on Deo. 23, 1954, the distribution of seats on the 
Fiat Works Council was as follows C I S.L , 93 , FI O.M., 50 ; 
U.I.L , 40 In 1954 the F I O M had held 130 seats, the C I.S.L 45, 
and the U I.L. 13. 

In the elections on April 21 at the Faick steel works, m the IVIilan 
suburb of Sesto-San Giovanm, the F I O.M. (Communist and Left- 
wing Socialist) polled only 48 per cent of the total vote against 72 per 
cent m 1954, and the C I S L 52 per cent, against 38 per cent m 1954. 

At the naval dockyards at Taranto, the elections (held on May 25) 
gave the C I S L umons 5,458 votes and 18 seats on the Works 
Council, and the C G I L. umons 4,490 votes and 11 seats, against 
the 1954 figures of 2,411 votes and 11 seats for the C.I.S.L. and 
6,334 votes and 18 seats for the C G I.L. 

At the Ohvetti typewriter works (Ivrea), where elections were held 
on June 23, the non- Co mm unist umons received 2,851 votes and 
seven seats on the Works Council, and the C GIL. 2,016 votes and 
SIX seats. 

Signor Pastore, secretary-general of the C.I.S.L., stated on 
June 15 that in 1,010 cases where elections had been held for 
new factory committees between Jan. 1 - June 10, the per- 
centage of votes cast for C.I S.L. delegates had mcreased by 
9.4 per cent and that of C.G.I.L. delegates had fallen by 10.9 
per cent. Similarly, the number of C.I.S.L. delegates elected 
had risen by 359 and that of C.G.I.L. delegates had dropped 
by 487. (Corriere della Sera, Milan - Le Monde, Paris) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — The « Sidon” Disaster. 

Three naval officers and ten ratings lost then lives when 
H.M. submarme Stdon sank m Portland harbour on June 16 
after an explosion m a forward torpedo compartment. The 
S%don (which was lying in 36 feet of water) was raised to the 
surface on June 24 after intensive salvage operations, and was 
subsequently beached. The bodies of all 13 victims of the 
disaster were recovered. 

At the time of the disaster the Sidovi was lying near H.M.S. 
Maidstone (depot ship of the Second Submarine Squadron) and was 
about to leave Portland for a traimng exercise in the Channel after 
practice torpedoes had been embarked. Twelve of those who lost 
their lives were members of the submarin©*8 crew, whilst the thirteenth 
was a naval surgeon (Surgeon-Lieui. O. B Rhodes, R N.V.R ) who, 
after leading a rescue party from the Maidstone and helping several 
men to safety, returned to the Sidon to help other injured men and 
was not seen again. 

The Sidon, an S-class submarine of 1,000 tons’ displacement 
and having a normal complement of 44, was laid down in 
1943 and completed in 1944. She saw service m Par Eastern 
waters during the war against Japan. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. “Affray” Disaster, 11885 B.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Assistance to Bulgaria and 
Hungary in Peaceful Development of Atomic Energy. 

An agreement was signed between the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria 
early in June providmg for Soviet assistance m establishing 
atomic energy installations in Bulgaria for peaceful purposes, 
and for the training of Bulgarian scientists and engmeers m 
nuclear physics, radio-chemistry, and the use of isotopes in 
science and industry. 

On May 4 it had been announced in Budapest that the 
Soviet Government had offered assistance to Hungary in 
developing atomic research for peaceful purposes, and that 
the offer had been accepted by the Hungarian Government. 
(Bulgarian Legation, London - Hungarian Review, Budapest) 

(Prev. rep. X4220 B.) 

E. FRANCE. — Socialist Party. - “ Rebel ” Deputies 
readmitted to Party Membership. 

The congress of the French Socialist Party, which opened 
at Asm^res on June 30, decided with only one dissenting vote 
to readmit to the party the 17 Socialist members in the National 
Assembly who had been expelled in February last for voting 
against ffie Paris agreements. — (Le Monde, Paris) (14052 D.) 
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A. ISRAEL. — The Kastner Case. - Resignation of 
General Zionist Ministers. - New ** Caretaker ” Cabinet. 

After a trial lasting for 18 months, the president of the 
Jerusalem District Court (Dr. Benjamin Halevi) delivered 
j'udgment on June 22 in a case in which Dr. Israel Kastner, a 
high civil servant and a member of the Israeli Labour Party 
(Mapai), and formerly a leader of the Jewish community m 
Hungary, was alleged to have collaborated with the Nazis 
durmg the war. The repercussions of the Kastner case led 
to the withdrawal of the General Zionists from Mr. Sharett’s 
Cabinet, and to the formation of a “ caretaker ” admmistration 
to hold office until the forthcommg general elections on July 25. 

The case had ongmated when a 70 -year -old Hungarian Jew, 
Mr, Malchiel Gruenwald, issued a privately-circulated broadsheet 
contaming serious allegations agamst Dr. Kastner, who m 1944: 
had been head of the Jewish Agency -sponsored rescue committee in 
Budapest at the tune when the Germans entered Himgary Mr. 
Gruenwald, who lost 52 members of his family m the Nazi gas- 
chambers and concentration camps, had for several years been 
seeking to find reasons why the tragedy which had overwhelmed his 
family, and Hungarian Jewry in general, had not been prevented 
or mitigated, and had found such reasons m what, he alleged had 
been the treachery of Hr. Kastner Specifically, it was alleged by 
Mr Gruenwald that Hr Kastner had collaborated with the Nazis ; 
that he had consciously taken part, even if indirectly, in the sending 
of hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews to then deaths at 
Auschwitz , that he had shared Jewish loot with a Nazi official, 
Standartenfu/irerKxirt Becker, whose hfe he had later saved by giving 
testimony on his behalf at the Nuremberg war crimes tribunal ; 
and that he had caused the discovery and death of Jewish para- 
chutists who had been dropped in Hungary by the R.A F. to organize 
resistance agamst the Germans The case was the subject of a hbel 
action brought by the State against Mr Gruenwald. 

Dr. Halevi (whose judgment took seven months to prepare 
and 14 hours to dehver) found that all Mr. Gruenwald’s allega- 
tions against Dr. Kastner had been substantiated except the 
allegation that he had shared loot with Kurt Becker ; on this 
charge only Mr. Gruenwald was found guilty of havmg uttered 
a libel and was lined the nominal sum of £1.1. 

In giving judgment, Hr Halevi said that a bargain had been 
struck between Hr. Kastner and Eiohmann (a Nazi ollicial who boro 
major responsibility for the deportation of Jews from many countrios 
to the gas-chambers and concentration camps) whereby the former 
agreed to connive In misleading hundreds of thousands of Hungarian 
Jews into believing that they wore being deported to labour camps, 
whereas in fact he [Kastner) had known very well that they were 
being sent to the Auschwitz extermination camp. In rotum (it was 
alleged) Eiohmann had oUowod Kastner to put his own family, and 
some 600 leading members of the Hungarian Jewish community, 
into a special train that carried them to safety in Switzerland. Hr 
Halevi said that it had been Hr. Kostner’s duty to warn Hungarian 
Jewry of the fate which awaited them, and expressed the opinion 
that the Jewish community could in that case have put up a forcible 
resistance with more success than that of the Warsaw ghetto — 
especially as at the time there was both a spirit of resistance among 
the Hungarian Jews and a tendency among the Hungarian people 
to help them. 

Continuing, Dr Halevi said that the Jewish parachutists dropped 
into Hungary by the B.A.F. had been instructed to report first to 
Hr. Kastner, In whom — at the time — the Jewish Agency in l^alostino 
had had full confidence. Hr- Kastner, however, had received the 
parachutists " most disoouraglngly,*' and had realized that the only 
way ho could safeguard his association with the Nazis and assure 
them of his loyalty was to reveal the parachutists* presence in 
Himgary. He had Informed the Gestapo of their arrival and had 
later persuaded two of the parachutists to give themselves up, 
having first convinced them that the Hxmgarian Jewish community 
was about to be saved by agreement with the Gormans — a statement 
that he [Kastner] knew to be untrue. At the time (Hr Halevi said) 
the appearance of the parachutists to organize resistance would have 
acted like dynamite ** ; instead, owing to the actions of Hr. Kastner, 
upwards of 500,000 Hungarian Jews, unaware of the fate that 
awaited them, had peacefully filled train after train in the belief 
that they were going only to perform labour service, and unaware 
that they were in fact going to their death at Auschwitz. 

Summing up, the president of the court said that Hr. Kastner had 
** sold his soul to the devil by collaborating with the Nazis in a 
wicked plan by which the leading members of the Hungarian Jewlsli 
community — themselves deliberately misled, or corrupted by the 
ofiCer of their own survival — were induced to play a poi'i in misleading 
the rest of the Jews in Hungary hy keeping them in ignorance of 
the fate that awaited them. 

A vast amount of evidence was given during the trial, some of 
it by persons who had been active in underground Jewish rescue 
work during the war, and some by highly placed public servants who 
in 1944 had handled such matters as the oonveyanoe of Himmler's 
secret ofifer of 1,000,000 Jews for 10,000 motor trucks to the Jewish 
leaders In Palestine — in this Instance to Mr. Sharott, then a leading 
official of the Jewish Agency, and now Prime Minister of Israel. 

After the Judgment had been delivered, the Attorney-General 
annoimced that an appeal would be made to the Supreme 
Court, which would he asked to review the conclusions drawn 


by Dr. Halevi from the facts brought before him. An official 
Government annoxmeement said that “ in the view of the 
Attorney-General, these conclusions are not supported by the 
facts brought before the president of the Court and which 
should have been legally accepted by him.” 

The Kastner case, which had aroused bitter controversy in 
Israel, gave rise to two motions of no-confidence in the Govern- 
ment, presented m the Knesset on June 28 by the Nationalist 
(Heruth) and Communist parties. Although both motions were 
defeated by large majorities — ^the Nationalist motion by 
50 votes to nme, with 29 abstentions, and the Communist 
motion by 60 votes to five, with 17 abstentions — a political 
crisis was caused by the fact that the General Zionists, the 
second largest party in the Government coalition, abstained 
from votmg. 

Huring a brief debate on the Kastner case, the Government were 
criticized, firstly, for having brought tbe proceedings through the 
Attorney-General in the first instance, and secondly, for havmg 
decided with “ mmecessary haste ’* to appeal to the Supreme 
Court Mr. Sharott expressed his approval of the Attorney-General's 
decision to appeal, and his regret that the matter should have come 
before Parhament while the case was still sub judice, 

Mr. Sharett tendered his Cabinet’s resignation to President 
Ben-Zvi on June 29 on the ground that the General Zionists, 
by abstaining from voting on the no-confidence motions, had 
violated the principle of collective Cabinet responsibility. At 
the President’s request, he agreed to form a “ caretaker ” 
admmistration which would hold office until the forthcoming 
general elections on July 25. The vacancies caused by the 
resignation of the four General Zionist Ministers (Mr. Rokach, 
Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Serlm, and Mr. Saphir) were Idled ad 
interim by giving the portfolio of the Interior to Mr. Moshe 
Shapiro {llapoel Hamizracki), the Minister for Social Welfare 
and Religious Affairs ; of Commerce and Industry to Dr. 
Naphfcah (Mapai), tlie Minister of Agriculture ; of Com- 
munications to Mr. Aranne {Mapai), the Minister without 
portfolio , and of Health to Dr. Joseph (Mapai), the Minister 
for Development. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13383 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Retention of India Office 
Library. - Statements by Lord Home and Dr. Azad. 

The Secretary for Commonwealth Relations (the Earl of 
Home) announced in the House of Lords on June 18 that it 
was the U.K. Government’s view that the India Office Library 
should remain intact and in Britain. It was the opinion of 
legal advisers that the Library was the property of the U.K, 
Government, and no decision to disperse or export it could 
be taken without the Government’s full concurrence. 

Lord Homo explained that tho India Ofiloo Library was ** one of 
the greatest Oriental libraries in the world,” containing some 
280,000 printed books and a wealth of other material, including a 
great collection of manuscripts In English and Oriental languages 
Its scope was not confined to India and Pakistan but extended also 
to the literatures, histories, and cultures of many other eastern 
countries, including Burma, Siam, Malaya, Ceylon, Tllx^t, Nepal, 
Persia, and Arabia. It had always been a<5C0HHible to scholars and 
roseareh workers from all parts of tho world, and the Government 
would ” readily consider any suggestions that tho Governmenta of 
India and Pakistan might wish to make regarding the detailed 
administration of or access to tho Library.” 

Tho Minister wcis asked about the archives of the East India 
Company and the India Oilloo now in tho custody of the Common- 
wealth Bolatlona Office. In reply, he said tliat tho Government adhered 
to the etatomont made in 1947 by Lord Llstowel (then Secretary 
for India) to tho ofiect that they would be retained in Britain. 

Discussions on the matter took place with the Indian Minister 
of Education, Dr. Azad, who arrived in London on June 14, 
and who had discussed the future of tlie Indian Office Library 
with the Pakistani Minister of Education, Dr, Hussain (see 
14808 A). In a press statement on July 7 he reiterated the 
Indian contention that the Library belonged to the two 
successor Governments of Pakistan and India,” but stated 
that the Government of India had agreed to a tripartite dis- 
cussion as the United Kingdom liad a “ natural interest ” m 
the matter. Dr, Azad maintained that the transfer of the 
management of the Library to the Crown in 1085 had been 
made for technical reasons, and that it had been nulhiied with 
the achievement of India’s and l^akistan’s independence. 

The India Office Library was vested in the British Crown by 
Hie Government of India Act, 1085, but was not mentioned in 
the Indian Independence Act of 1047',— (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (X4303 A*) 

C. BULGARIA. — Ratfficatioii of Warsaw Treaty. 

The Bulgarian National Assembly ratified on May 28 the 
eight-nation treaty concluded in Warsaw on May 18. 
(Bulgarian Legation, London) <Frav. rep. D.) 
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A. AlALAYA* — Tiie Anti-Terrorist Campaign. - 
Malayan Government rejects Communist ** Peace Offer.” 

The progress of the anti-terrorist campaign m Malaya during 
the past seven months, and other related developments, are 
described below under cross-headmgs. 

Diminution in Terrorist Activities. In a broadcast on Jan 2, 1955, 
from Kuala Lumpur, Lieut. -General Sir Geof&'ey Bourne (Director 
of Operations m Malaya) said tbat the terrorist campaign had caused 
less hmdranoe to the life of the country during 1954 than m any 
year smce the start of the emergency in 1948 A total of 713 terrorists 
had been lolled or captured durmg 1954, compared with 981 in 1953, 
whilst surrenders had totalled 210, compared with 372 m the 
previous year. General Bourne pomted out, however, that the cost 
of the emergency had not dropped in proportion, and was still 
consummg one-third of the country’s revenue, involving an expendi- 
ture of 170,000,000 Malayan dollars (nearly £20,000,000). 

The Federation Government announced on June 3 that the 
number of terrorists m the Malayan jungles had dropped by more than 
half smce 1951 — ^from about 8,000 to only 3,500 It was pomted out 
that eliminations of terrorists by kiUmg, capture, or surrender now 
appreciably outnumbered recruitment to the Communists, and that 
it was apparent that a new factor was operatmg against the terrorists 
— death in the jungle from malnutrition or woimds, or the sheer 
hardship of more than seven years of hunted existence in the jungles 
Although the Communists were less aggressive m many areas (notably 
in Pahang), the situation m Johore still remamed disqmetmg, two- 
thirds of all mcidents m the past year having taken place m that 
State. 

Anti-Terrorist Opcnrations. - Malayan-Siamese Co-operation. The 
Tinder-Secretary at the British Colomal Oflace, Lord Lloyd, announced 
on Feb 2 that the Malayan pohce forces were now m a position to 
undertake operations against terrorist bases in southern Siam, m 
co-operation with the Siamese authorities, if the need arose. He 
explamed that for some years there had been an agreement with 
Siam that both the Malayan and Siamese police might operate 
across the frontier for a distance of 10 to 20 miles ; that the Malayan 
police had carried out a number of small operations in southern 
Siam during 1954 ; that a joint Malayan-Siamese intelligence centre 
had been set up at Songkla, in southern Siam, and a frontier planning 
staff established ; and that the head of the Siamese police. General 
Phao, had agreed that British helicopters, as well as supply-dropping 
and reconnaissance aircraft, might operate across the frontier in 
support of joint police operations. General Phao had paid a three- 
day visit to Kuala Lumpur in January to discuss these arrangements 
with General Bourne. 

During April, Siamese police forces operating on the Malayan side 
of the border seized one of the biggest terrorist arms dumps discovered 
since the start of the emergency. The Siamese forces, who were led 
to the spot by a terrorist who had surrendered, seized some 2,000 
rounds of ammunition, 200 hand-grenades of Japanese manufacture, 
200 detonators, and 317 sticks of dynamite ; contact was made with 
a small group of terrorists, one of whom was killed. 

Relatively few contacts with terrorists were made by the security 
forces in Malaya during the first six months of 1955, although the 
R A.F. continued to bomb suspected jungle bide-outs from time to 
time. Six terrorists were killed by a Gurkha patrol m the Seremban 
area of Negri Sombilan on March 9, whilst Individual terrorists were 
eliminated in different parts of the Federation during the period 
under review. 

Three British estate managers were killed in terrorist ambushes 
during this period : Mr. R. D. Williamson (27), manager of a pine- 
apple estate, who was shot dead at Simpang Rengam (Johore) on 
Deo 22, 1954 ; Mr. K D. Paul, manager of the Penggarang rubber 
estate near Kota Tinggi (Johore), who was killed on March 13 : and 
Mr. B. L. Sheppard, manager of the Oh Sing estate (Malacca), who 
lost his life in an ambush on June 4. Several Malayan constables were 
wounded in these attacks. 

A New Zealand officer of the Fijian Battalion, Major R Genge, 
was killed In an ambush in southern Johore on Feb. 21 The attackers 
spared the lives of a Fijian officer and a Fijian private, both of whom 
were wounded. 

Australiiin Battalion for Malaya. The Australian Prime Mlmstdr, 
Mr. Menzies, announced on June 15 that the 2nd Battn., Royal 
Australian Regiment, would leave for Malaya on a date to be 
announced ; that it would be stationed in the first instance " in 
Pahang, and would be available for use against the terrorists if 
necessary ; but that it would not be used ** in relation to any civil 
disturbance or in the internal affairs of the Federation of Malaya or 
Singapore.” It was subsequently announced that the Battalion 
(which fought in Korea) would not leave for Malaya until the end 
of September. 

Communigt Proposal for ** Peace Talks.” - Rejection by Federation 
Government. It was officially announced In Kuala Lumpur on 
June 24 that the Federation Government had rejected a Communist 
proposal to end the eight-year-old jtmgle war by negotiation It was 
disclosed that a letter, posted in southern Siam on June 7, had been 
received by the United Planters* Association of Malaya, for trans- 
mission to the Malayan poMtioa) and communal organizations, pro- 
posing that ” representatives of the various political parties, guilds, 
associations, and communities should hold a round-table conference 
at an early date to discuss the problems of ending the war and 
achieving peace and independence In Malaya.” The letter, written 
in Chinese, was signed by a certain Ng BCeng, who described himself 


as “ representative of the Supreme Command Headquarters of the 
Malayan Liberation Army.” No-one of that name was known to the 
hlalayan pohce, and it was believed that it was an diias for Chen 
Ping, the secretary-general of the Malayan Communist Party. 

The Communist ” peace offer ” was rejected not only by the 
Federation Government but also by the All-Races Committee (which 
assists General Bourne) and by the leadmg Malayan pohticaJ parties 
— ^the Umted Malay National Organization (UMNO), the Malayan 
Chinese Association, and the Negara (National) Party. The Malayan 
Government, whilst reaffirming its desire for peace and the ending 
of the emeigenoy, stressed that it was not prepared to accept ” a 
Conimmiist type of peace,” and said that there was no doubt that 
the letter was prompted by the Communists’ realization that it was 
impossible for them to gam then* objectives by terrorist methods 

The Government statement added : ” We have seen these sudden 
shifts m Commumst pohey before, and we shall not be misled by 
this one. Knowmg the true purpose of the Communist offer and 
the motives which underlie it, the Government rejects it absolutely 
and has no intention of negotiating with the Communist terrorists. 
If the Communists genuinely wish to end the emergency, they can 
do this today. Liberal terms of surrender are already offered to them 
and are known to a,U, as is being demonstrated by many who are 
taking advantage of them . . . Defections from their ranks axe 
occurring almost daily throughout the Federation. They realize 
full well that, weakened m numbers and spirit, they cannot gam 
their object by the oontmuation of terronst methods and of their 
so-called armed struggle.” 

The R.A.F. m Malaya began on June 24 a seven-day 
operation, the biggest of its kind to date, m which 20,000,000 
leaflets tellmg the terrorists of the Malayan Communist Party’s 
attempt to negotiate were dropped over the jungle. The 
leaflets outlmed the reasons for the rejection of the Communist 

peace offer,” and urged the terrorists to surrender under the 
liberal terms already offered to them. 

Two large areas in Pahang and Trengganu, covering 7,300 
square miles with a population of about 150,000, were officially 
declared “ white ” (i.e. free of terrorists) by the Malayan 
Government on April 29. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 13935 A 5 Australian and N.Z. Forces, 142x1 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. *— Responsibility for Defence Matters 
vested in Federal Chancellor. - Allied Lifting of Ban on 
Military Activities. 

The constitutional committee of the Nationalrat (the Lower 
House of the Austrian Parliament) adopted on June 16 a 
Government Bill placing defence matters under the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Chancellor, and making the new National 
Defence Office a special department of the Federal Chancellery. 
The Bill (known as the WehrkompetenzgesetZf and constituting 
the prelimmary framework for the organization of Austria’s 
new armed forces pending future detailed defence legislation) 
implied the renunciation of the principle of an mdependent 
Defence Ministry under a Minister of its own. It was passed 
by the full Nationalrat on June 22 and by the Federal Council 
(the Upper House) on the following day. In the Nationalrat 
the two government parties, the People’s Party and the 
Socialists, voted for the Bill and the Communists and the 
Independents agamst ; the vote m the Federal Council was 
unanimous. 

The Allied regulation of 1945 prohibiting all military activity 
in Austria was cancelled by the Allied Council m Vienna on 
July 8. No restrictions on the future level of the Austrian 
armed forces were imposed under the recently-signed State 
Treaty. — (Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. State Treaty, 14x93 A.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — E^qpulsion of U.S. MiHtary 
Attaches from Moscow. 

It was announced in Washington on June 17 that the U.S. 
Government had withdrawn three Assistant Mihtary Attaches 
from the U.S. Embassy in Moscow at the request of the Soviet 
Government, which had alleged that the officers concerned had 
engaged in “ improper activities ” and had declared them 
personae non gratae. The three officers — Lieut.-Colonel John S. 
Benson, Captain William Stroud, and Captain Walter Mule — 
had left Moscow in May and June. Lieut.-Colonel Benson had 
arrived in Moscow m October last to take the place of Lieut.- 
Colonel Felchin, who had been expelled in July, 1954, for 
alleged “ espionage activities.” — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 13772 A.) 

D. FRANCE. — New Chief of Air Staff. 

Air General Paul Bailly, Chief of Staff to the Commander of 
Allied Forces, Central Europe, was appointed Chief of Staff 
of the French Air Force on March 16 in succession to Air 
General Fay. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 1x513 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — R.A.F. Estimates, 1955-5^* 

- White Paper on Supply of Military Aircraft. - New 
Command Structure in Middle East. 

The Royal Air Force Estimates for 1955-56, published on 
Feb. 24, showed a net expenditure of £513,900,000 after 
allowing for £26,500,000 of U.S. aid— £16,500,000 for special 
aircraft purchase, and £10,000,000 for aircraft and equipment 
which will be bought from the British Government by the U.S.A. 
and subsequently made available for the expansion and 
modernization of the R.A.F. The total amount included the 
following prmcipal items (1954-55 figures m parentheses) : 
Airframes, £80,000,000 (£69,500,000); Aero-engmes, £80,000,000 
(£62,000,000) ; Spares, Components, etc., £26,000,000 
(£24,500,000) ; Liquid Fuel, £63,200,000 (£74,700,000) ; 

Armament, Ammunition, and Explosives, £37,400,000 
(£38,700,000) ; Radio, Radar, etc., £31,600,000 (£29,700,000) ; 
Instruments, £9,000,000 (£9,500,000). 

An accompanying memorandnirL by tbe Secretary for Air explained 
that ** the primary task winch now confronts the R.A.F is to build 
up the ‘ V ’ bomber force [i e. Valiants, Victors, and Vulcans}, with 
its nuclear potential, to a state of high efficiency and preparedness 
Thus the B.A F , together with the U S Air Force, will provide the 
mam deterrent to aggression, smce it is primarily by the threat of 
overwhelming nuclear striking power that an aggressor will be 
deterred . . As this V-bomber force must be “ capable of 
completing its mission even though a surprise attack might first 
have been launched upon this country/’ its bases and personnel 
would have to be chosen with this consideration m mind, and its 
operational methods perfected ** to ensure success, however difficult 
the conditions.” These bombers would be coming into service within 
the next 12 months, the first squadron of Valiants being now in course 
of formation. When the squadrons were ready they would make 
frequent visits to the Middle and Far East, and airfields were being 
adapted to accommodate them, not only in the UK., but also in 
Cyprus, Jordan, and Malaya. 

Dealing with home defence, the memorandum stated that although 
the expansion of Fighter Command had been completed, the pro- 
portion of all-weather fighters would continue to grow. All-weather 
squadrons would probably receive their first Javelin fighters during 
1 955-50, and other squadrons were being re-eqmpped with Venom 
night-fighters Meanwhile the first Hunter squadrons had been 
formed, and although the delivery rate had been disappointing, 
re-equipment was proceeding steadily , once certain development 
difficulties had been overcome (see below), the Hunter was likely to 
prove a formidable aircraft Advances had also been mado in the 
development of both air-launched and ground-launched guided 
missiles, and production orders had been placed for air-to-air weapons. 
Finally, hundreds of new radar installations had been built as part 
of the control and reporting system which now covered the ootmtry ; 
a new and advanced type of radar had been dovolopod , and arrange- 
ments had boon made to link the system with radar installations 
on the Continent, in order to give mutual protection. 

The memorandum stated that orders had boon placed for the 
Vickers- 10 00 long-range jet transport, which would provide inoreasod 
mobility for the strategic reserve of land and air forces ; in order 
to give Transport Command experience of operating high-speed jots 
before these machines were delivered, Comet Mark II’s were being 
ordered and would be used regularly on the service to tbo rocket 
range at Woomora, South Australia Although the dovolopuumt 
of a new fiylng-boat for military purposes would not bo justifiable, 
limited numbers of SunderJands would continue to servo for some time. 

Despite expansion and re-oquipment, it had been possible to 
reduce manpower from the 1953 peak of 277,100 to an estimated 
259,300 in 1955 and 254,000 in 195(), but the most difficult Immediate 
problem was to find sufficient radio-englnoors and trainees. Moreover, 
the number of men signing on for short-term ongagomonts in tho 
B,A.F. had doolinod, and the proportion of National Sorvloemon 
would increase during 1955-56 to nearly 30 per cent. 

The Estimates were passed by the House of Commons on 
March 10 without a division. 

Mr. G. R. Ward (Under-Secretary for Air), In moving their adoption, 
stressed the need in nuclear warfare for bombers able to operate 
at great height and speed in aU weather conditions, lie claimed 
that Britain possessed in the Valiant an aircraft capable of better 
performances in those respects than even the U.S, 11-47, at present 
the backbone of the U S. Strategic Air Command. The Vulcan and 
Victor ** promised considerable improvements ” on the Valiant, 
both being ** a good deal better than comparable projects In the same 
stage of development elsewhere ” ; both had already flown in tost 
flights at over 50,000 feet and at nearly the speed of sound. Tho 
first Vulcans were expected to come into squadron seryloe during 
1956, with the Victors not far behind ; meanwhile the Oanbmra 
force, at present the principal (iornponent of Bomber Command, was 
an effeotive all-weathor striking force and ** a moat useful lead-in 
to the * V * bomber. 

We are doing aU we can,” Mr. Ward explained. ** to ensure that 
a surprise attack will not cripple the efCeotlveness of tho * V ' bomber 
force and Its ablUty to reiallato at once. The [Bomber] Oommond 
will have its main bases and a widely dispersed network of operating 
sites at home and abroad. It is being organlaied to maintain a high 
state of readiness and ftexibility. These stops are an important 
contribution to the deterrent. An aggressor could not safely attempt 
a surprise assault unless he could be sure of attacking aH the American 
and British strategic airfields simultaneously.” 


Turning to Fighter Command, Mr. Ward said that the Government 
fully shared pubho anxiety about the setbacks which had affected 
the day-fighter ro-equipment programme, and which had cu lmin ated 
in the abandonment of some marks of the Swift (see below) The 
extent of these setbacks should not be exaggerated, however, and 
the planned number of front-hne fighters would be available only 
a few months later than intended 

Doahng with criticisms of the new Hunter fighter, the Mimster 
explamed that fuU operational clearance had been held up by the 
need to incorporate certain modifications, such as dive-hrakes, and 
that there were still restrictions on gunfiring at great heights and 
in certain temperatures ; nevertheless, these were “ well on the way 
to bemg overcome ” The Hunter was, however, a day-fighter capable 
of deahng effectively with any bomber types hkely to be available 
for attacks on Britain for some years , it was popular with pilots 
and extremely easy to fly, and, taking all essentials into account, 
was ” much better than the Russian MIG-15 and better than the 
MIG-17 ” He added that the USA. had shown confidence in the 
Hunter by placing a large offshore contract for it, and that it would 
also be supphed to the Netherlands, Belgian, Danish, and Swedish 
Air Forces 

After speaking of tho ” considerable promise ” shown by the early 
flights of the Javelin (the new supersonic day-fighter equipped with 
” Aden ” guns and able to carry air-to-air guided weapons), Mr. 
Ward annotmeod that a development batch of 18 fighters based on 
the Javelin, but with still more advanced electronic and gmded- 
weapon systems, had been put m hand. 

With regard to tho “ natural anxiety ” felt about the progress 
being made m surface-to-air guided weapons, ho stressed that it was 
wrong to regard those weapons as the logical successors of the 
anti-aircraft gun,” since the immense destructive power of the 
hydrogen bomb made the area of dofonoe known in gun- defended 
zones quite useless ” Guided weapons, ho stressed, must bo able to 
engage bombers well away from vital targets, and by a combination 
of guided weapons and manned fighters tho dofonco must try to 
bring down the bombers well out at soa Although surface-to-air 
guided weapons had boon developed to a point whore reasonably 
effective performance could bo expected, they wore very expensive 
and oomplicatod to inatal, and large-scalo prodnotion could only bo 
jusUflod if they would ‘‘ really moot tho throat ” and if tlKiy could be 
developed to meet inoreasod performance by the attacker.” The 
Government intended to go into production with a weapon which 
woxild meet these roquiroments. 

Before long, Mr. Ward concluded, tho main threat to Britain 
would bo from high-flying bombers armed with nuclear weapons; 
since no warning period could bo counted on, instant readiness would 
bo ORSontial Insi^mt air dofonco against the nuclear threat was 
therefore likely to make increasing dt'inands on (urcrows, and to 
become a full-time job for tho regular squadrons of Fighter (lommand. 
Meteors and Vampires of Ui© Royal Auxiliary Air Force would also 
bo highly effective against airborne attack or diversionary raids by 
paratroopers, and would remain front-llno fighting units. Although 
nuclear war must nooossarlly bo ” dovaRt.ating and appalling,” he 
was confldcmt that Figiiior (Jommand was <5apable of dealing with 
any typo of bomber which tho Soviet Air Force now bad In service, 
and that, when fully ro-armed, it would have day and night fighters 
able to destroy any jot bomhers which Russia might then possess. 

Similarly, when Bomber Command was fully ro-ocmipped it would 
have alnirafi able to reach their obj(K^tiyes against any opposition 
tlu^y wore likely to onconntor Meanwhile tho R.A.F. had a Canberra 
fer<^c trahuul to a high standard of (dfi<'l(mcy and a Coa-stnl Ooitimand 
equipped with good maritime aircraft and anti-submarine weapons, 
whilst on tho (kmtimoit the Second Tactical Air irorc.e proyidod a 
valuable contribution to the defence of the central theatre. In short, 
tho R.A.F/S standards of efficiency had noyor been higher, and its 
weapons wore 8UX)crior to any which Russia had today or had m 
prospect 

A Wliite Paper on the Supply of Military Aircraft had been 
published on Feb. 16. 

Declaring that ” public iniorost In tho supply of aircraft is natural,” 
and that, within tho limits Imiiosod by socmrlty, the country had a 
right to bo assured that ” tho best possiblo use is being made of 
national resonreos and money,” tho White Paper strossod that 
Britain had ” an offeotivo air defenoo ogainst anything that any 
potential cnomy is at present able to bring against her.” Britain's 
night-fightor defence, In particular, was second to none in the world. 
After describing as ” totally Incorroot ” tho view that ” tho Services 
are ©quipped with obsolete aircraft from tho lost war,” tho White 
Paper explained, however* that research on advanced typos had 
been restricted after the outbreak of the Korean War lo 3 950, and 
that tho decision had thou been taken not to attempt supersonic 
flight in manned aircraft. ” It is now clear,” tho White Paper said, 
”that this decision soriously delayed tho progress of aeronautloal 
research in the United Kingdom.” 

With the outbreak of war in the For Bast, production orders for 
the Hirnfar and the Swift, both swept-wing fighters, had been placed 
much eaxlier to the development phan© than would normally have 
been the case. Production orders had also been placed for VatiaM 
bombers and Sea Venom all-weather fighters before the first proto- 
types had been fiown. Gloarly tho decision to place these orders 
meant taking ©xceptlonia risks, as well as the overloading of parti(Uilar 
fidroraft firms, hut it also offered the hope that some of the latest 
aircraft would he available earher and could be used In war, even if 
their operational performonoo did not completely fill the original 
requirement. In the event, serious development troubles had been 
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encountered witli the Hunter, and Marks I to III of the Svnft “ could 
not he hrougrht to acceptable operation standard ** Certain modifica- 
tions, however, had been mtroduced into the Swift Mark IV, and 
further tests were being earned out to see whether the improvement 
warranted puttmg this Mark into service. Meanwhile Hunters could 
replace the Mark IV Swifts if necessary, and development was 
continuing on other marks designed for special functions. The White 
Paper added that the latest fighter types were armed with four 30 mm. 
** Aden ** cannons, “ the most destructive gun armament m service 
anywhere in the world,” capable of dehvering ten times as much 
high-explosive a second as the cannons of the Russian MIG 

Finally, the White Paper suggested that a pohoy of “ short steps,” 
involvmg more freguent but shorter advances in the development of 
new types of operational aircraft, would not only have the advantage 
of easing technical problems, but would also mean that up-to-date 
aircraft would at all times be well advanced m development, and 
in the event of an emergency could be put into production relatively 
quickly. While the fuU consequences of such a pohey were still 
bemg examined, it seemed likely — spite of the possibihty of 
greater expenditure on development — ^that the ultimate result would 
be to economize resources and to increase the nation’s preparedness. 

The Secretary for Air (Lord De LTsle and Dudley, V.C.) 
announced on Feb. 24 that a committee had been set up to 
review methods of mamtainmg and serviemg R.A.F. equipment 
“ with the object of obtaining economy with efficiency.” The 
committee consists of Air Chief-Marshal Sir Leshe Hollinghurst 
(chairman) ; Mr. F. C. Hooper, managing director of Schweppes 
Ltd. (vice-chairman) ; Mr. James Crawford, president, National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives ; Air Marshal Sir Owen 
Jones, Controller of Engineering and Equipment, Air Ministry ; 
Air Vice-Marshal L. J. V. Bates, Director-General of Equip- 
ment, Air Mmistry ; Mr. S. C. Robbins, of the Ministry of 
Supply ; and Air Commodore F. Pearce, Director of Manning, 
Air Ministry. 

Changes in the command structure of the Middle East Air 
Force, necessitated by the redeployment of R.A.F. forces in 
the Middle East m accordance with Britain’s agreements with 
Egypt and Iraq, were announced on July 9. In future, the 
command will be sub-divided into two regional groups, (I) Air 
Headquarters, Levant, which will be responsible for the 
northern areas of the command and will have its H.Q. at 
Nicosia, Cyprus, and (2) H.Q., British Forces, Aden, which 
will continue to control R.A.F. units in the Aden Protectorate, 
the south Arabian coast, Kenya, and the Sudan, and which 
will also have responsibility for the Persian Gulf staging posts 
of Bahrain and Sharjah, hitherto under the control of the 

A.O.C., Iraq. Both groups will be subordinate to the H.Q. 
in Cyprus of Air Marshal Sir Claude Pelly, C.-in-C., Middle 
East Air Force. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14093 A ; Defence Estimates, 
14089 A ; 1954-55 Air Estimates, 13543 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES - SOVIET UNION. -- Shooting- 
down of U.S. Plane in Bering Straits Area. - Soviet 
Apology and Offer of Compensation. 

A U.S. naval plane was fired on by Soviet aircraft in the 
Bering Straits area on June 23 and made a crash landing on 
St. Lawrence Island, in U.S. territory. Three of the crew of 11 
were injured by bullets from the Soviet aircraft. 

In reply to a U.S. protest, convoyed by Mr. Dulles to M Molotov 
at San j^ancisoo (where the Secretary of State and the Soviet 
Foreign Minister wore attending the U N tenth anniversary session, 
the Soviet Government expressed regret for the incident but main- 
tained that it had occurred over Soviet territorial waters, as the 
result of a violation of the Soviet frontier hy the American plane. 
Nevertheless, in view of tlio fact that the incident had taken place 
** under conditions which do not exclude the possibihty of a mistake 
by one side or the other,” the Soviet Government expressed ** its 
willingness to oomponsato for 50 per cent of the damage suffered by 
the AmorJean side.” 

It was announced in Washington on July 7 that the U.S. 
Government would accept the Soviet offer to pay half the 
damage sustained by the U.S. aircraft. Although the U.S. 
Government insisted that the American plane had at no time 
violated Soviet air space, it was prepared to regard the Soviet 
offer as an acceptable basis for disposing of the incident, in 
view of Russia’s expression of regret. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Air Incidents, 13899 A.) 

B. TURKEY. — Creation of Banking Council. - 
Increase in Bank Rate. 

It was announced on July 5 that the Turkish Government 
was setting up a Banking Council — comprising representatives 
of the Treasury, the State Bank, and private banks — ^which 
would supervise credits by private banks to individuals with 
the aim of preventing speculative investment. 

The Turkish State Bank increased its bank rate from 8 per 
cent to per cent on June 29. (Financial Times) 


C. NYASALAND. — Constitutioual Changes. 

Proposals for the revision of the Nyasaland Constitution 
were announced m Blantyre on Feb- 9 by the Governor, Sir 
Geoffrey Colby, to a conference of five delegates from each of 
the European, Asian, and African communities. 

It was proposed that membership of the Legislative Council should 
be increased from 21 to 23, of whom 12 would be ofScial members 
(including the Governor) and 11 unofficial. Of the unofficial members, 
five would be Africans (compared with three at present) and the 
rem ain i n g six would be shared by the non- Africans (Europeans and 
Asians), instead of the present arrangement of five Europeans and 
one Asian. There would no longer he a European member of the 
Legislative Council to represent African interests, hut this would be 
offset by increasing the number of official members from 11 to 12. 

The present system of nominating European and Asian members 
would be abolished, and an electoral system based on the present 
Federal system introduced. The method of selecting African members 
through the Protectorate and prowncial African councils would 
remam unchanged, though the Governor stated that he was prepared 
to discuss with the Afneans a more satisfactory method. 

The proposed changes were strongly criticized by all racial 
groups in the Protectorate, and further discussions were held 
in the ensumg months to try to reach agreement. The European 
community declared that the proposals “go too far and 
represent too fast a constitutional change, and are not 
warranted by the present stage of development of African 
Nyasaland ” ; the Africans reaffirmed their demand for equal 
representation with non-Africans on the Legislative Council, 
representation on the Executive Council, and universal adult 
African suffrage ; whilst the Asians objected to the suggested 
mamtenance of the status quo on the Executive Council and to 
the method of electon of non-Africans, which, they claimed, 
would lead to all six non-African seats bemg occupied by 
Europeans. As no agreement could be reached, the British 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, announced m the House 
of Commons on June 15 that the original proposals would be 
put mto effect. 

Dealing with some of the criticisms of the proposals, Mr Lennox- 
Boyd said that he did not consider that the time had yet come for the 
inclusion of an African on the Executive Council He had considered 
** very carefully ” the suggestions for parity for the Africans on the 
Legislative Council, but thought that the immediate practical effect 
of having a sixth African member would be shght, as there was 
in any case to be a majority of officials over unoffloials He contmued : 
“ In Central Africa, parity — and in this context we mean parity 
between Africans and non-Africans, and not the parity between 
three races which we have in Tanganyika — has become a sort of 
magic word, conjuring up aU the emotions on which raciaham thrives. 
I beheve that if we introduced now something which could be called 
parity we should stir up these emotions, and aU our hopes of real 
progress along the lines I have outlined would rapidly fade away.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd also stated that, with the introduction of 
elections, it would be necessary to set a term to the life of the 
Legislative Council and that it was proposed that this should be 
four years “ I smeerely hope,” he added, “ that this period will be 
used hy all concerned in Nyasaland to join together in trying to 
work out a new approach . . (to the constitutional question] so 
that, if agreement is reached on new arrangements as a result of such 
consultation, they can be introduced at the beginning of the foUowing 
four-year programme ” 

All three racial groups m the Protectorate again protested 
at the changes following the Colonial Secretary’s statement. 
The Nyasaland Association (European) declared that the 
changes would lead to the continuation of a purely racial 
approach to pohtics and would retard the economic develop- 
ment of Nyasaland. The African leader and Federal M.P., 
Mr. W. M. Chirwa, sent a cable to the Colonial Secretary in 
which he asserted that the decision to go ahead with the changes 
was “ arbitrary, oppressive, and undemocratic,” and had been 
influenced by mterference from the Federal Government. The 
Asian leader, Mr. Sattar Sacrame, particularly criticized the 
decision to give the Legislative Council a life of four years ; 
he described it as “ most unrealistic,” and said that more time 
was needed to show whether the changes would work. 

Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation, stated on June 17 that the Federal Government 
had been consulted about the proposed changes. He added, 
however, that he did not think it would be in the public interest 
to say what its attitude was, as this would only lead to recrimin- 
ations from members of one race or another. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13058 A.) 

D. NORWAY - YUGOSLAVIA. — Agreement on 
Cultural Co-operation. 

A convention on cultural co-operation between Norway and 
Yugoslavia, the first of its kind concluded between Yugoslavia 
and a foreign country, was signed in Belgrade on June 24. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press Council. - New 
Chairman. - First Annual Report. 

The General Council of the Press, meeting m London on 
July 12, unanmiously elected Sir Linton Andrews, editor of 
the Yorkshtre Post, as its chairman in succession to Colonel 
J. J. Astor, who had resigned because of lU-health. It was 
announced that Mr. Cyril Hamnett, of Reynolds News, had 
been nommated to fill the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
managerial vacancy on the council caused by Colonel Astor’s 
resignation* 

The first annual report of the General Council of the Press 
had been published on Oct. 14, 1954, under the title The Press 
and the People, and is summarized below. 

The report said that the main ethical questions that had come 
before the Council during: its first year had related to the aJlegred 
mvasion of private Me by reporters and photographers, the dis- 
closure of information which officials and others wished to remam 
secret, the reporting of crime, and the treatment of sex 

Although very few specific cases of alleged mvasion of private 
life had come before it, the Ooimoil expressed the opimon that ** the 
newspaper world ought to consider whether it would be better not 
to carry the hunt for exclusive particulars to such an extreme, hut 
to agree on methods to cut down the number of reporters puttmg 
questions to a harassed victim.” Pointmg out that much ill-feelmg 
against the Press had been caused by resentment against mtrusions 
mto private hfe, the Council said that it had given much thought to 
this matter and sought the co-operation of proprietors and editors 
“ m m mimi zmg this nuisance and form of persecution ” 

On the alleged disclosure of secrets, the Council said “ Some 
critics, when they refer to alleged press intrusions, cherish the simple 
belief that they can suppress a piece of business or a document of 
which the public ought to be apprised, merely by labelling it ‘ Private 
and Confidential.’ . . Many a fussy little jack-m-office would like to 

set up his own Official Secrets Act m this way. Every experienced 
editor wiU refuse to be fenced off. If hushing-up a matter is agamst 
the public mterest, the duty of the Press is clear : It must toll the 
public what IS happening.” As an example, the Council said that it 
was wrong for members of a local authority to treat the public affairs 
entrusted to them as if they were their own private concern, and to 
make arrangements for spendmg large amounts of pubho money 
without giving the ratepayers ample opportunity to have their own 
say m the matter. 

Complaints about the reporting of crime had usually talson the 
form of saying that some papers often gave the criminal a kind of 
glamour and tempted moral weaklings to follow bad examples. On 
this point the Council said • “ Most of these complaints appear to 
be grossly exaggerated. The Press reports both crime and punishment, 
and we believe it to be good for the nation to realize, by frequent 
illustration, how unlikely it is that crime will pay, and how hard is 
the way of the transgressor. . . . The Council agrees, however, that 
criminals should not be painted as reckless heroes who have gambled 
for great gain and lost ” 

As regards the treatment of sex in the Press, the Council said : 

The editor who knows his business will draw a clear distinction 
between those reports with a sex element that may excite imitation 
of wrong conduct and those m which the interest is scientific or at 
least arises from a healthy curiosity about the mysteries of human 
existence. . . . Those who attack the Ih'ess, or porta of it, often 
complain of pornography They put the word to so wild a use that 
it is doubted, whether aH who rely on it for controversial emphasis 
know what it means. . . . The Council must agree, however, that there 
is unwholesome exploitation of sex by certain Journals, a tendency 
which it has condemned in a public statement.” 

A persistent allegation against the I^resa (the report continued) 
had been that it was under the influence of advertisers to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. The CJounoil said in this connexion : 
” During the year under review a striking example of the fallacy 
of this argument has been seen. The tobacco Industry is one of the 
most lucrative sources cf advertising revenue, Y et the widest publicity 
has been given m British newspapers to reports associating smoking 
with cancer of the lung and to the consequent effect of those reports 
upon tobacco shares and sales.” 

On the question of good or bad taste in the Press, the Council 
commented that newspaper readership in Britain varied from the 
most highly educated to the least literate. It observed . ** To 
maintain the circulations on which their existence depends, news- 
papers have to flavour themselves according to their public's require- 
ments and to compete hourly with others catering for a similar 
public, . . . With mihionB of the less-oulilvated in the land now 
buying a paper, there la a proper and important place for what, 
without priggishness, can be termed a * vulgar ' Press. It should 
be remembered that what we here style * vulgar ’ papers often dlsolose 
public abuses which would not come the way of the others. . , . 
These considerations have their bearing upon questions of good taste. 
It has often been suggested to the Press Council that this or that 
report is in bad taste and for that reason should be condemned 
This is difficult and disputable ground,” 

Discussing the drop in circulations caused by the increase in 
newspaper prices in May, 1951, the Council said that there had been 
a steady overall recovery of lost ground, and that by May, 1954, the 
total sales of national dailies were once more in excess of 16,000,000. 
Not all newspapers, however, had benefited proportionately from 
these gains. Over the past year the only papers to have made 
appreciable progress were the BaUy Mirror, the Daily Sketch, and 
the D<xf0y Telecfrctph, whereas since May, 1953, the Daily Express, 


the Dazly Maxi, the Baxly Herald, and the News Chronicle had either 
made no progress or had suffered losses m sales of up to four per 
cent The report said “ At present the mass puhho appears to 
favour daily newspapers with an emphasis on pictures, strip cartoons, 
and short features of human mterest at the expense of political and 
foreign news and articles involving solid blocks of letterpress. On 
the other hand, a smaller section of the public is being increasingly 
drawn to a type of journal where pictures are kept to a minimum 
and strip cartoons are absent, but where a detailed coverage of home, 
foreign and imperial news is given full scope.” It was stated that 
circulations of Sunday newspapers catering for “ serious readership ” 
had increased, but that the papers aimed at this type of reader 
represented only about 3 per cent of the total Sunday sales, which 
were in excess of 28,000,000 copies 

It was stated that a special sub -committee representing news- 
paper and joumahsts' organizations was drafting a Bill — m the 
form of an amendment to the Local Authorities (Admission of 
the Press to Meetings) Act, 1908 — aimed at securing the right to 
report more freely the proceedings of authorities spending public 
money. Stressing that many radical changes had taken place 
since the Act of 1908, the Council pointed out that many new 
authorities (some popularly elected, others not) wore now spendmg 
pubhc money , that, by almost common agroomout, their activities 
should be reported, with proper safeguards , and that while many 
authorities gave the Press all facilities that could reasonably be asked, 
others were hostile to admitting reporters to thoir meetings, and 
m the worst instances tried to work in secrecy It was stated that a 
deputation to the Attorney-General on these matters had had a 
” most encouraging ” reception, and that it was hoped that the 
amending Bill, when framed, would bo sponsored by a Member of 
Parliament as a private member’s BiU, 

It was commented m the report that the majority of the 
cases commg before the Press Council m its first year were not 
of a serious nature but were such as arose “ through misjudg- 
ment or other human error.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Press Council, 13094 A.) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — Government Decision to lift 
Ban on Jesuit Order. « Forthcoming Legislation. 

The head of the Swiss Department of .Justice and Police, 
Dr. Markus Peldmann, announced m the Council of States on 
June 28 that the Federal Government, “ after examination 
of the problem,” would prepare legislation for the abrogation 
of Articles 51 and 52 of the Federal Constitution of 1848, which 
banned the Society of Jesus (the Jesuit Order) and jTorbade 
the setting-up of new inonaslencs or convents or the rc-cstab- 
hshment of those which had previously been suppressed. Dr. 
Feldmann was speaking on a motion, introduced by the 
Catholic Conservative Party, asking the Federal Council to 
submit legislation for the repeal of these Articles, whicli were 
held to be of a discrnninatory character and “ contrary to the 
principles of Swiss democracy.” 

In accepting the motion, Dr. Foldmatm rc<5allo<l that the roproHslon 
of Jesuit activities had been incorporated into < Jonstltutlon of 
1848 after a religious war between I’rotost.ant and Homan (Jathollo 
Cantons In the previous year, whilst tlui other cUuiboh of Artiedos 51 
and 52 had been added in 1874 at the time of tlio Knliarkamvf widch 
followed the Papal proclamation of the dogma of the Immacnlate 
Conception in 1870. Hinco then, ho pointtul ouii, oonditionH had 
greatly changed and the Homan (Jatliollc sei'-tion of ttio popuhition 
wore now fully i>artJoipating in the diwolopnumt of tlio <50untry’H 
free and liberal institutions. Moreover, tlie deidsivo principles of 
Switzerland’s demooratie order, sucsU as freedom of rciigion and 
consolcnco, freedom of religious expression, and tiu? denomimitionally 
neutral character of public educjation, were so iirmly rootcnl in the 
Constitution that any attempt to alter tluun was certain to fsiil. 
Other factors influoming the Gov<u*nment’H d<H?iHion were the fact 
that dieerlmlnatory legislation against the aetivities of members of 
certain denominations was no longer required for the solution of 
disputes on cultural and political matters ; that ptww^o betwenm the 
various donominatlons wca sufilelently protcKiycd by ihe ordinary 
law; <md that both Homan Catholics and HeformistH were in 
agreement that freedom of religion and conH<5l<m<K) ww no longer 
a question of theological dogma, but a Btate political prlmiph^. 
Finally, Dr. Feldmann pointed out that, whilst Article 51 of tiio 
Constitution prohibitetl Jesuit religious and educational aetivities, 
Jesuits wore free under existing law to Inlhumce publhs opinion 
through literature), the Press, at pubMo inoetirigs, or over the radio. 

The Council of States agreed to refer the motion to the 
Federal Council for further action.— (Neuc Zilreher Zeitung) 

Note. The two relevant lulilolos of the Swiss Constitution are 
worded as follows : 

Article 51. The Order of Jesuits and the soeleilos affiliated to 
it cannot bo admitted In any part of Switzerland, and all activity 
in ohuroh or In the scihools Is forbidden to their ntembors. 

This ban may lie oxiondod also, by Foderul detdslon, to oi.her 
religious Orders wiiose a<Jtlvlty is dangerous for the Htate, or whhsli 
disturbs the peace wnong the various denominations.” 

Article 52. “ It Is forbidden to found new monasteries or religious 
Orders, or to re-establish those which have been suppressed.” 

About 57 per cent of the Swiss population are l^otostanis and 41 
per cent Roman Catholics. (None Ztlrcher iSeltung) 
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JULY 16 — 23 , 1955 

A. GENEVA CONFERENCE.— Opening of “ Summit ” 
Conference of Heads of Governments. 

The conference of the Heads of Government of France, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the Umted States — 
M. Edgar Faure, Marshal Kikolai Bulgamn, Sir Anthony Eden, 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower — opened on July 18 at 
the Palais des Nations m Geneva, the former seat of the League 
of Nations and now the European headquarters of the United 
Nations. The delegations were as follows : 

France. M Edgar Faure, Prime IMinister ; M Antoine Pinay, 
Foreign Mmister , and a number of advisers and experts, melndmg 
M. de Margcne and M de Crouy-Chanel (respectively Director and 
Assistant Director of Political Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay) and M 
Lotus Joxe, Ambassador in Moscow 

Soviet Union. Marshal Bnlganm, Prime Mimster ; M. Khrushchov, 
First Secretary of the Communist Party of the U S S K , M Molotov, 
Foreign Mmister , Marshal Zhukov, Mimster of Defence ; M 
Gromyko, First Deputy Foreign IMinister , M Semeonov, head of 
the Central European section of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, and 
formerly Soviet High Commissioner m Eastern Germany , M. Malik, 
M Vinogradov, and M Zarnhin, the respective Ambassadors m 
London, Pans and Washington ; and M Pushkin, Ambassador to the 
German Democratic Repubho (Eastern Germany). 

United Kingdom. Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Mimster , Mr Harold 
Macmillan, Foreign Secretary , Sir Norman Brook, Secretary to 
the Cabmet ; General Sir Nevil Brownjohn, Deputy Secretary to the 
Cabinet , Sir Wilham Hayter, Ambassador in Moscow , Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, Permanent Undei -Secretary of State, Foreign OfSce ; 
and Sir Harold Caccia, Sir Geoffrey Harrison, Su George Young, and 
Lord Hood, of the Foreign Office 

United States. President Eisenhowei , Mr John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State , Mr Charles E Bohlen, Ambassador m Moscow , 
Mr. Llewellyn E Thompson, Ambassador in Vienna , Mr. DiUon 
Anderson, special assistant to the President on national security ; 
and a number of State Department officials. 

Prior to the opening of the conference, Sir Anthony Eden, 
M. Faure, Marshal Bulganin and President Eisenhower had 
made important statements outlmmg the attitude of their 
Governments to the problems to be discussed at Geneva. These 
are given below under cross-headings, together with other 
related developments. 

Statement by Sir Anthony Eden. 

Speakmg m London on July 7 at a dinner given in his honour 
by the English-Speakmg Union, the Prime Mimster stressed 
that there were three principles fiom which Britain would 
not depart . “ (1) We are not prepared to break up the NATO. 
(2) We will not be parted from the United States. (3) We will 
woik for the unification of Germany.” Subject to these 
principles, he added, “ our position is negotiable.” 

The Prime Minister emphasized that the German problem was at 
the heart of the whole problem of European security, and that there 
could be no solution as long as Germany was divided He contmued : 
** Tlioro are risks for everybody m any attempt to solve this problem, 
but wo have to solve it because there will bo neither security nor 
lasting peace in Europe unless we do . I qmte understand that 
the Russians fear that a free Germany would probably umte with 
the West. I think that she would The Russians may even consider 
tins dangerous to their security. But the answer is that it need not 
bo 80 Wo are ready—and I behove that the Western nations, 
including Germany, are also ready — ^to agree to any reasonable 
arrangements which will give Russia reassurance on this pomt. 

“ We have placed oortain definite restrictions upon ourselves. 
The West German Government have -undertaken these engagements 
with US. There has never been anything like it in the world before : a 
voluntary limitation of armaments, a voluntary system of control 
and inspection, and plans still being worked out for a pool of arma- 
ments and other arrangements of that kind These ideas are worthy 
of study by everybody, whichever side of the Iron Curtain they 
find themselves. There is no reason why they should not be extended 
in some form from the West to the East Maybe other plans could 
be worked out, too, to give confidence and security. But perhaps I 
had better keep these for Geneva . . 

Statement by M. Faure. 

In a brief statement in Paris on July 13, M. Faure proposed 
that the four Powers should cut their arms budgets and should 
put the resultant savings into a common fund which would 
be used to assist under-developed countries and raise the 
standards of livmg of the world’s under-developed areas. 

The French Prime Minister (who was speaking at a press conference) 
stressed that a European settlement involved a solution of the 
German problem, the organization of security, and all-round dis- 
armament. The restoration of German unity, ho said, could only be 
achieved ** in conformity with the universally admitted principles of 
the rights of man,'' and It would have to be accompanied by a 
reinforcement of security, in which everyone, and naturally the 
Soviet Union, is Intorastod ” As regards disarmament, he urged 
that the great Powers should give an Immediate example by agreeing 
to all-round outs in their defence budgets and earmarking the proceeds 
for the above-mentioned purposes 


M Faure prefaced his statement by ptnutmg out that France, for 
the first time smee the war, would be represented at summit ” 
level at a four-Power conference He added that “ although France 
will not be the most powerful nation represented at Geneva, she 
will try to avoid being the least constructive.” 

Statement by Marshal Bulganin. 

Marshal Bulganin told a press conference in Moscow on July 
15, shortly before leaving for Ge^va, that the Soviet delegation 
would exert ail its efforts to find a ‘‘ common language ” with 
the Western Powers. His statement was as follows : 

The Firht and Second World Wars imposed countless sacrifices 
on humamty Today the pohey of the ‘cold war’, inflated nuhtary 
budgets, and the arms race impose huge hurdens on the peoples and 
give rise to alarm and fear for the future People can breathe freely 
only when they are sure of the morrow and know firmly that the 
monstrous calamities of war do not threaten them or their children, 
and that they can hve and work in peace. 

There is much talk m the \Vest of the danger which aEegedly 
arises from the Soviet Union With this excuse military blocs are 
bemg formed and mihtary bases set up around our country. We 
have never intended and do not mtend to attack anyone . . . But, 
seemg the war preparations of other States, we naturally cannot 
but take measures to safeguard the security of our country - . 

We did not want and do not want war, and we consider it our 
sacred duty to exert all efforts to substitute an atmosphere of 
confidence, mutual understandmg, and business-hke co-operation 
for the present tension m international relations . . A great victory 
for the cause of peace would be the establishment of a collective 
security system, m Europe, with the participation of other States 
also We are convmced that this is feasible . . 

It IS sometimes said that a peaceful settlement of mtemational 
issues IS prevented by differences in the social and pohtical structmes 
of different countries. But the social and pohtical structure is a 
domestic affair of the people of each country Some foreign leaders 
dislike much of our way of life, just as we may dislike much of theirs 
But why should differences in their social and pohtical structures 
prevent the peoples from hving in peace and developing mutually 
advantageous trade and cultural relations ? Some people think that 
capitalism is b etter than socialism. We are convmced that the opposite 
IS the case Tins argument cannot be settled by force, through war 
Let everyone prove m peaceful economic competition that he is right 

There are many unsettled disputed questions m the world, and 
this will be the case m the future too Such is life But we can and 
must discuss these questions patiently and loyally at the round-table 
conference, and find a peaceful solution to them. It is said that even 
a bad peace is better than a good quarrel If we exert all our efforts 
and achieve not a bad hut a good, real peace, millions of men and 
women in all countries will draw a sigh of rehef. They will be rid of 
the fear of another war They will be able to hve and work calmly 
and confidently, and this tranquillity and confidence will surely be 
the destiny of our own and succeeding generations It is for this 
purpose that we are going to Geneva. 

It would be naive to think that we shall be able to solve all the 
complex international problems at this conference. But if all partici- 
pants m the conference display good will and sincerely seek to reach 
''agreement, we will undoubtedly be able to find common ground and 
chart feasible ways for an effective settlement of important questions 
on which the peace and well-being of the peoples depend. There is no 
doubt that great efforts will be required to attain the lofty aims of the 
conference The Soviet delegation will exert such efforts W e hope that 
this will also be done by the other participants m the conference.” 

Prior to Marshal Bulganin’s declaration, the official Tass 
Agency had issued a statement on July 12 re-defining the 
Soviet Government’s attitude to Germany and to the prmciple 
of European collective security. 

Alter refuting suggestions by ” some American and British leaders ” 
that the Soviet Union had lost interest in the reumfication of Germany, 
the Tass statement said that the U.S.S.R had always given priority 
to this question, but that its settlement had been made more difficult 
by " the creation of a West German Army and the mcorporation of 
Western Germany in the mihtary bloc of the Western Powers.” 
Moreover, there was no foundation for the argument that the Soviet 
Umon was opposed to German umfloation because she feared the 
potential strength of a united Germany. In the Second World War 
the U.S S R. had defeated a Germany that had had at her disposal the 
resources of the whole of Europe, and today, when the U.S.S R was 
much more powerful, there was stiU less reason to fear the military and 
economic potential of a united Germany. The statement continued . 

” The Soviet Union opposes the revival of German rmlitariam, 
and the incorporation of Western Germany or a umted Germany in 
military groupings, not because it fears a mllitaristio united Germany, 
but because such a pohoy leads to an increased threat of a new war . . . 
Not a single country taking part [in such a war] would escape 
enormous destruction and human eacrifloes. But the greatest danger 
of a new war would be for Germany. Germany would be in the centre 
of mihtary operations, with ensuing disasters for the German people 

** The solution of the German question is Indissolubly linked with 
ensuring the seourity of Europe as a whole . . The German people 
are no less interested than others in the establishment of a collective 
security system in Europe This system could be joined by both the 
German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic, 
whose rapprochement is essential to hasten the restoration of German 
unity. As soon as a single, democratic, peace-loving Germany is 
restored, she will occupy her worthy place in the family of peace- 
loving European peoples united by a system of collective seourity ...” 
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Statement by President Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower delivered the following radio and 
television broadcast on July 15, just before he left Washington 
by air for Geneva . 

Withm a matter of minutes I shall leave the U S.A on a trip 
that m some respects is unprecedented for a President of the United 
States Other Presidents have left the continental limits of our country 
for the purpose of dischaxgingr their duties as Commander-m-Ohief 
in time of war, or to participate m conferences at the end of the war 
Now, for the first time, a President goes to engage m a conference 
with Heads of other Governments in order to prevent war ; m 
order to see whether m this time of stress and strain we cannot devise 
measures that will keep from us this terrible scourge that afflicts 
mankmd . . I go for a very serious purpose — to attempt with my 
colleagues to change the spint that has characterized mter-govern- 
mental relationships m the world durmg the past ten years 

Let us enumerate a few of the problems that plague the world — 
the problem of armaments and the burdens the people are forced to 
carry because of the necessity for these armaments ; the problems 
of the captive States, once proud peoples that are not allowed their 
own form of government freely chosen by themselves ; the problem 
of divided countries — ^people related to each other by blood and 
kinship, and divided by force of arms into two camps that are 
expected to bo hostile to each other Then we have the problem of 
international interference m tbe mternal affairs of free governments, 
bringing about a situation that leads to subversion, difficulties and 
recriminations within a country, sometimes even to revolutions 

But governments are divided also by differing ambitions, by 
differing ideologies, and by mutual distrust and the alarms that 
those create Because of these alarms they build up armaments and 
place thoir trust for peace and protection m those armaments These 
armaments create greater alarms, and so we have a spiral of growing 
uneasiness, suspicion, and distrust That is the kind of thing that 
the world faces today 

For these things there is no easy settlement. In the brief time 
that this conference can exist, it is impossible to pursue all the long 
and tedious negotiations that must take iilaco before the details of 
those problems can be settled. Our many post-war conferences 
have been characterized too much by attention to details, by an 
effort apparently to work on specific problems rather than to establish 
the spirit and attitude in which we shall approach them Success, 
therefore, has boon meagre. Too often, indeed, those conforoncos 
have been a more opportimity for exploitation of nationalistic 
ambitions, or sounding-boards for tho propaganda that the partici- 
pants want to spread to tho world. 

If wo look at this record, we might say * Why another conference ? 
What hope is there for sucooas 2 ’ Now, tho first question I ask you is . 
* Do we want to do nothing 2 Do w© want to drift along to tho 
inevitable end in such a contest of war or increased tensions 2 * 

We cannot look at this whole situation without realizing, first, 
that pessimism never won any batilo — whether in peace or in war. 
Next, we must understand that one ingredient has been missing from 
all these couforonoos — an honest intent to oonciliaio, to understand, 
to be tolerant, to try to see tho other fellow's viewpoint m well as 
we see our own. If we can change tho spirit in wliioh these conforoncos 
are conducted, wo will have taken tho greatest stop towards peace, 
future prosperity, and tranquillity that has over boon taken In all 
the history of mankind. 

I want to give you a few reasons for hope in this project. First, tho 
people of all the world desire peace ... Not a poacjo of tho more stilling 
of the guns, but a peace in which they oan live happily, tranquilly, and 
in confidence ; in which they oan raise thoir children in a world of wliich 
they will ho proud. That common desire for peace is a terrific force 
in this world, and one to which I believe all tho political leaders in 
tho world aro beginning to respond. They must recognize it 

Another item . Did you note this morning tho spoeoh made by 
Premier Bulganin in Koscow 2 [hoo above]. Every word ho said was 
along the lino that T am now speaking. He talked of conciliation, 
tolerance, understanding. I say to you -I say to all tho world : If 
tliG words that ho expressed are as truly roflocjtivo of the hearts and 
minds of tho men in tho Kremlin as wo aro sure they aro rofloetivo 
of the hearts and minds of all the i)ooi)lo of Kussla, m of the hearts 
and minds of all the people in tho world everywhere, tJien there will 
be no trouble between the Bussian delegation and our own at this 
coming oonforenoe. 

I want to mention another item that is Important in this problem. 
The free world to divided from the Communist world by an Iron 
Curtain. Tho free world has one groat factor in common. Wo are 
not held together by force, but by this great faotor-»-it boHovos, 
under one religion or another, in a Divine power. It boUevos in a 
gjuprem© Being Bach one of those religions has as one of Its basic 
commandments the words— terminology that to similar to our 
golden rule — * Do unto others as you would have th(im do unto you/ 
This moans that tho thinking of those people is btisod upon ideas of 
right and Justloe, of mutual self-respoot, of consideration for tho 
other man. And this means peace, because only in peace con such 
conceptions as these prevoil. This means that the free people of tho 
world hat© war and want peace, and aro fully dedicated to it. 

This country, as other free countries, maintains arms. Wo maintain 
formations of war and all tho modern woarmns. Why 2 Because 
we must. As long tis the spirit that has prevailed up to now to going 
to prevail in the world, wo cannot expos© our rights, our privileges, 
our homes, our wItos, our ohildren, to tho risk that would <5omc to 
an unarmed oountry. But w© want to make It perfectly clear that 
these armamonts do not refieot the way w© want to live. They rofioct 
the way, under present conditions, w© have to live. 


It IS natural for a people steeped in a religious civilization, when 
they come to moments of great importance — maybe even of crisis 
such as now we face — to turn to the Dmne power for guidance, for 
wisdom, for help in doing the thing that is honourable and right 
I have no doubt that tonight, throughout this country and indeed 
throughout the free world such prayers are ascending And this 
IS a mighty force . 

Suppose on the next Sabbath Day observed by each of our rehgions, 
Americans — 165,000,000 of us — went to our accustomed places of 
worship and asked for help, and by so doing demonstrated to all the 
world the sincerity and depth of our aspirations for peace. This 
would he a mighty force. None could then say that we preserve 
armaments because we want them We preserve them because 
we must 

Secretary Dulles and I go to this conference m tho earnest hope 
that we may accurately represent your convictions, your beliefs, 
your aspirations. We shall be conciliatory, because our country 
seeks no conquests, no property of others We shall bo tolerant, 
because this nation does not seek to impose our way of life upon 
others. We shall be firm m the consciousness of your spiritual and 
material strength and your defence of the right But wo shall extend 
the hand of friendship to all who will grasp it honestly and concede 
to us the same rights, the same understanding tho snine freedom, 
that we accord to them We shall do our best, with others there, to 
start tho world on tho beginning of a new road — a road that may bo 
long and difficult but which, if faithfully followed, will load us all 
into a better and fuller life ” 

On July 12 President Eisenhower had met Congressional 
leaders of both the Republican and Democratic parties (in- 
cluding the chairmen of tlie principal Senate and House 
committees) and had promised to keep them fully informed 
of developments at the Geneva conference, pending a full 
appraisal of its results which he would give on his return. 

Paris Meetings of Western Foreign Ministers and 
North Atlantic Council. 

Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and M. Pinay had a llirec-hour 
discussion m Pans on July 15 at which they reached iull agree- 
ment on the recommendations which they would make to the 
heads of their Governments, and at which tiiey heard a report 
from a committee of U.S., French, and British experts which 
had been engaged m preparatory work for the conference. 

On the following day the North Atlantic Council met at the 
Palais de ChazUot and unanimously endorsed the general lines 
of policy to he adopted by the Western delegations at (ieueva. 
An oilieial spokesman said that the North AtluntK* Council had 
ruled out any comprise either on the solidarity of tlie NATO 
alliance or on the choice of a united Germany to enter the 
Atlantic alliance if it so desired. 

Reactions in Western Germany. 

The statement of Soviet policy on the (jlcrman (juestion, 
published on July 3 2 by the Tass Agency (see above), had a 
critical reception m Bonn, where an olllcial spokesman 
emplxasixed that a hhiropean collective secuirity pact based on 
the continued division of (iermany was uuucceiitable to the 
Federal Government. Short statements were made in the 
Bundestag on .July 10 by Dr. Adenauer, the Federal (3hanceIlor, 
and Herr Ollenhauer, leader of tlie Opposition. 

Dr. Adimauor said that ho had no wish to say anything tliat might 
disturb tho negotiations at (jonova or omlangor t.iioJr hu(m*<ihh. Ho 
added, however : In view of nttoranooH that hav(5 botm iu‘ard 

lately, X oonsldtir it noeossary to make it <?lear to tho Bundostag 
that a hjuropoan scsourlty system whioh (snvlsagos tlui <u>nWiniatlon 
of tho division of Gormany to 'miaeooptabl<!i to uh. Hmdi a Hystom would 
OBtaldish tho partition of (ilormany for a period of time Irnposslblo to 
ostimato. It would give Europe no soourlty. A seoiirlty HVHtom (san 
never ho oroedod upon tho disregard of a demand so do(q)ly rooted 
in tho Gorman pooplo."' Tho Ghamudlorto sta.tem<mt was warmly 
wolcomod by all poHti(Mil parties. 

llorr Ollonhauor do(daro(i that tho four Ihiwi^rs could (sontrlbuto 
to tho poaooful rouniiloation of Germany by Jibandonlng a.H attomr>ts 
“ to incorporate tho Gorman partition Htat<^s, or all-Gtuanany, in 
tho militax’y system of th(^ Wost or of tho Bast." lio add<Hl tliat 
Western (hJrmnny’s association with the NATO, ami hlashim 
Gormimy's {issooiatlon with tho Warsaw Pao1<, should botli i )0 ojmn 
to revision? that It would then bo possible to oroato a siumrlly system 
in tho framework of tlie Unibod Nations wldcdi would satisfy tho 
justified notHi for tlm soourlty of Gonnany and other Buropoan 
countries ; and that it was tho Federal Governmentto duty to soizo 
ovory ehaiKiO to atddeve the unification of Germany in peace and 
freedom. 

A two minutes’ Hilcnce was observed througliout Western 
Germany at noon on July IB as a ileinonstration of the desire 
of the (Jerman people for reuniilcatioii. 

It had previously been announced in Bonn that Herr Blankenhom 
(West German delegate on tlie North Atlantic (Jounoll) wouhl bo 
present In Gemwa in tho eapwity of an tdiservt^r, and would k<«)p in 
touch with tho Western dologations. Dp* Adenauer arrived on 
July 18 at Mttrr<m, near Interlaken, on holiday ; it was stated that 
ho would keep in close touch with Harr Blankenhom and the Wost 
German oh8omr« at Genova. 
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Openittg of Geneva Conference. 

President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulganin, Sir Anthony 
Eden, and M. Faure arrived separately at Geneva by air on 
July 17, and were welcomed at Comtrm airport by the President 
of the Swiss Confederation, M. Petitpierre. The City of Geneva 
was gaily decorated for the conference, and the Heads of 
Government and their staffs were accommodated m villas and 
mansions placed at their disposal by the municipal authorities. 
Elaborate security precautions were taken by the Swiss 
Government, the routes between the Palais des Notions and 
the viUas occupied by the Heads of Government bemg guarded 
by strong contingents of the Swiss Army. The grounds of the 
villas themselves were patrolled by American, British, French, 
and Russian security forces. 

By agreement between the four Powers, a jomt secretariat 
for the conference was set up under Mr. Peter Wilkinson 
(First Secretary of the British Embassy in Washington), who 
was assisted by American, French, and Russian officials. It 
was also agreed that President Eisenhower should preside 
over the first session of the conference on July 18, and that 
the chairmanship should thereafter rotate from day to day 
between the four Heads of Government. 

Prayers for the success of the conference were offered in 
churches of all denommations in the U.S.A., Britam, and 
many other countries on Sunday, July 17, a special call to prayer 
having been issued by the World Coimcil of Churches. 

The Geneva Conference began ten years and one day after 
the opemng of the Potsdam Conference (July 17, 1945). The 
only statesmen who took part m both conferences were Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Molotov. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans - Soviet Weekly 
- Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14271 A.) 

A. SCOTLAND. — Economic Position. - Review of 
Industry and Employment in 1954. 

A review of Scotland’s economic position was given to the 
House of Commons on July 14 by the Minister of Labour (Sir 
Walter Monckton), on a motion asking the House to take note 
of the White Paper on Industry and Employment in Scotland, 
1954. 

Sir Walter said that there had been a marked increase m activity 
in the engmeering industry and also a ** welcome increase ** in orders 
placed with Scottish shipyards, a total of 130,000 gross tons and 
more having been recorded in the order books. Although steel 
output was a little below the 1953 level, it was seven per cent higher 
in the first four months of the present year than m the corresponding 
period of 1954 

In the coal-mining industry, however, the position was not so 
satisfactory ; output had fallen by 300,000 tons in 1954, and in the 
first 24 weeks of the present year there were 500,000 tons less of 
deep-mined coal than in the same period of 1954. In part this was 
due to unoffloial strikes, but also to worsening physical conditions 
in many of the pits. Nevertheless, the National Coal Board's pro- 
gramme of new sinkings was going forward steadily ; a boring 
tower to prove coal reserves under the Firth of Forth was now in 
position off Kirkcaldy ; and drilling was taking place many hundreds 
of feet below the sea-bed. 

Employment in Scotland during 1954 was at a higher level than 
ever before, the number of people in insured employment having 
risen by 26,000 to 2,089,000, and unemployment having declined 
considerably compared with 1954. These trends were still being 
maintained in 1955. Nevertheless, Scotland had double the amount 
of unemployment compared with the country as a whole ; e g., in 
June, 1955, the percentage of unemployed was 2.6, compared with 
1.6 in Wales and 1 per cent for the whole of Great Britain. Sir Walter 
believed that this was partly attributable to tbe geographical distribu- 
tion of the industrial population in Scotland, and partly to the special 
problem of the Highlands. The unemployment figures were highest 
in the Glasgow and Dundee areas, where most of the industry was 
concentrated and heavy industries predominated Although new 
industries — especially light industnea — had been attracted to these 
areas, many of them had not yet reached full maturity. When in 
full production, however, it was anticipated that they would provide 
employment for some thousands of workers. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland (Mr. Stuart) said that 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s plant at Dounreay, Caithness 
(see 18467 A) was nearing the stage when it would provide 
work for substantial numbers, rising to an estimated maximum 
of 1,700 towards the end of 1956. In addition, it was mtended 
to add further experimental reactors (four of which would be 
built at Chapelcross, near Annan) which were likely to give 
employment to a sizeable construction staff for several years. 
Scottish firms had already received a number of contracts in 
connexion with the Dounreay plant and other atomic develop- 
ments. (Times - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) 


B. SYRIA. — Assassination of Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Adnan Malld, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
Army, was assassinated on April 22 while attending a football 
match in Damascus. The assassin, a Syrian Army sergeant 
(Yussef Ibrahim), committed smcide after fctHing Colonel Malki. 
The assassination was earned out m full view of 10,000 
spectators, among whom were the Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
Army (Brigadier Shawkat Shukeir) and the Egyptian Ambassa- 
dor m Damascus. 

Colonel MaUd had been dismissed firom the post of Deputy 
Chief of Staff during the military regime of Brigadier Shishakly, 
but was reinstated when the latter was ousted by the Army 
revolt of February, 1954. His brother, Riad Malki, is a leader 
of the Arab Socialist Baath Party, which favours close co- 
operation with Egypt and is opposed to the Turkish-Iraqi 
defence pact, whilst the assailant was a member of the right- 
wmg Parti Populaire Syrienne, a Fascist group which advocates 
the union of Syria and Iraq. Before the assassination of Colonel 
Malki (who was strongly opposed to such a umon) there had 
been several clashes between members of the two parties. 

The Syrian Prime Minister, Sabri el-Assali, stated in the 
Chamber on April 26 that Colonel Malki’s assassmation had 
been part of a plan to stage a coup (Titat with the aid of “ a 
foreign Power,” and that 75 civilians and 30 Army officers 
and other ranks had been detained for interrogation. At the 
Government’s request, the Chamber waived the immunity of 
Hanna Kiswany, the only parliamentary representative of the 
Parti Populaire Synenne (P.P.S.), whose leaders were alleged 
to have been implicated in the conspiracy. The party’s head- 
quarters were searched and documents seized, and on May 4 
M. Assail announced that the Government had decided to 
dissolve the party. 

The military investigator’s office published the charges 
against those arrested on June 29. It was announced that the 
mvestigator had demanded the death sentence on 26 executive 
members of the P.P.S. and four junior Army officers, and life 
imprisonment with hard labour for nme other defendants- 
The accused were charged with havmg instigated the pre- 
meditated murder of Colonel Malki, establishing contact with 
a foreign Power, exposing Syna to “ aggressive actions,” and 
disturbing Syria’s relations with a foreign Power. It was 
alleged that the P.P.S. had planned to stage a coup (Pitat, had 
approached the U.S. Government for this purpose, and had 
hoped that the coup would enable Syria to join the Turkish- 
Iraqi pact. — (Le Monde, Pans - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Political Assassinations, 11094 B.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Commissions for Long-term 
Planning, Current Planning, and Labour and Wages. 

It was announced in Moscow on May 25 that the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet had decided to divide economic plaimmg 
into two different sectors and to set up (a) a State Commission 
for Long-term Economic Planning, which would retain the 
name of Gosplan (hitherto given to the existing State Planning 
Commission), and (6) a State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning, to be known as Gosekonkommissia, M. Nikolai 
Baibakov, hitherto Minister for the Oil Industry, was appointed 
chairman of the Long-term Planning Commission, and M. 
Maxim Saburov, head of the existing State Planning Com- 
mission and a Deputy-Premier, became chairman of the 
Current Planning Commission. 

On May 24 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet had decreed 
the setting-up of a new Commission to advise the Council of 
Mmisters on questions concerning labour and wages. The 
Commission’s task was defined as “ to strengthen State control 
over the work of Ministries and Directorates and to improve 
their work in all questions of labour and wages.” M. Lazar 
Kaganovich, a First Deputy-Premier and one of the senior 
Soviet leaders, was appomted chairman of the new Commission. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Council of Ministers, 14x0$ D.) 

D. HUNGARY. — • Release of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

It was officially announced m Budapest on July 16 that the 
Hungarian Government had agreed to “ interrupt ” the life 
sentence on Cardinal Joszef Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, 
in deference to a request by the Himgarian bench of bishops. 
It was stated that the request had been made on the grounds 
of the Cardinal’s age (63) and ill-health, and that he would be 
permitted to reside m a building designated by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Cardinal Mindszenty had been sentenced by a 
“ people’s court ” in 1949 to life imprisonment and loss of civil 
rights on charges of treason, conspiracy against the State, and 
” black market ” currency dealings. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Cardinal Mindszenty, 9880 A.) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — British Transport Com- 
mission Report for 1954. - Deficit of £11,900,000. - First 
Instalment of Railway Modernization Plan. - New Freight 
Charges Scheme. - Increases in Fares and Charges. - 
Road Haulage Disposals. - Retention of Trunk Service 
Network. - Canal Survey. - New Stock Issue. 

The report and accounts of the British Transport Commission 
for the year 1954 were published on June 29. They showed 
that the Commission had earned a workmg surplus of 
£45,500,000 (compared -with £59,400,000 in 1953), but that 
this had been offset by central charges — ^mamly interest on 
Transport Stock — of £53,800,000, and by the provision of 
£3,600,000 for capital redemption and other special charges. 
The resultmg net deficit of £11,900,000 compared with a net 
surplus of £4,200,000 m 1953, and increased the Commission’s 
accumulated deficit since nationalization to £39,200,000. 


The report stressed that the decline on the working surplus, as 
compared with 1953, was “ not the result of deterioration m efficiency 
or economy in operation,” hut was due prmcipally to the fact that 
fares and freight charges “ had never been able to catch up quickly 
enough with rismg costs m the shape of higher wages and price 
levels.” At the same time, however, the volume of most classes of 
traffic had declined, and, in particular, the tonnage of railway 
freight handled “ had decreased by more than could be offset by 
reductions in services and other savings m expenses.” As a result, 
the net receipts of British Railways had fallen from £32,989,188 m 
1953 to £14,747,931 in 1954, the latter figime comparing with the 
minimum of some £40,000,000 to ho expected from an activity of 
this size and consequence.” After pointing out that the financial 
difficulties of tho railways had been mcreasod by “ the uncertam 
outcome of almost continuous wage negotiations,” the report added : 
** The Cormnisaion’s deficit of £11,900,000 does not fully reflect tho 
continuing upward trend of wages and prices, the efi'oet of road 
haulage disposals, or tho declining level of most classes of traffic on 
pubho transport systems In particular, tho cost of the further 
increases in wages granted early in 1955 . . must be a cause of acute 
financial anxiety in the period ahead.” 


The Commission’s gross receipts from its principal carrying 
activities amounted to £656,263,239 (compared with 
£645,820,689 m 1953), and its working expenses to £624,477,460 
(against £597,613,277), leaving net traffic receipts of £31,785,779 
compared with £46,207,412 in 1953. Details were as follows : 

Surplus ( + ) or 

Gross Working Deficit (—) 
Receipts Expenses 1951 1953 

(£ million) 


British Railways 
Passenger 116 6^1 
Freight, Parcels 
and Mails .. 313 6 ( 

Miscellaneous 5. 3 J 
Railway Collection and 
Delivery Service 
British Road Sorvioos 
(Road Haulage) 

Road Passenger Services 
(Provincial and Scot- 
tish Groups) 

Dondon Transport 
Road Services 
Railways 

Ships : Passenger and 
Cargo 

Inland Waterways 

The percentage of working expenses to gross rcoolpts was as 
follows : Railway passenger and freight sorvioos, 96 ; Railway 
ooUeotion and delivery services, 115 , Road haulage sorvioos, 88 ; 
Road passenger services (Provincial and Scottish), 90 ; Xjondon 
Transport road acrvicos, 97 , Tjondon Transport railways, 95 ; 
Ships, 92 ; Inbmd waterways, 108. 


435.5 

418 9 

•fl6.6 

+ 35 1 

12.2 

14 0 

- 1.8 

- 2.1 

72.7 

64 0 

-1- 8.7 

+ 8.9 

51.3 

46.3 

-H 5.0 

-H 4.8 

50.9 

20.0 

49 6 
19.0 

4- 1.3 
-(- 1.0 

- 0.05 
+ 0.7 

13.1 

0.95 

12.0 

1 03 

-1- 1.1 
- 0.08 

+ 0.9 
- 0.03 


The position with regard to the Commission’s principal 
other activities was as follows : 


Docks, Harbours, and Wharves : Tho net surplus rose by about 
£100,000 to £2,600,000. 

Hotels, Refreshment Roonas, and Restaurant Cars : Results wore 
on the whole tho best since nationalization, a loss of about £600,000 
on refreshment oars having been reduced by profits on tho other 
undertakings to only about £100,000, oomparod with nearly £500,000 
in 1953. 

Commercial Advertising and LeUing of Sites on B.T.C. Properties. 
Surpluses of £2,000,000 and £1,400,000 respectively wore oamod 
under these heads, in each case about £100,000 more than In 1953, 

Miscellaneous Activities : The 1954 surplus totallod about 
£5,300,000, compared with about £3,300,000 In 1954. 

Important points from the Commission’s report are sum- 
marized below. 


Passextger Traffic and Fares. Notwithstanding Inducements such as 
©heap excursion lares, there had been ” a tendency for the amount 
^ of short-dlatanc© traffic in the London area to dooHne, and for short 
journeys to become shorter” ; in contrast, the average of journeys 
outside the London area had been slightly longer- Tho total number 


of passengers on the Commission’s road and rail services was 
7,661,000,000, a decrease of 1 3 per cent, but the steadiness of 
passenger traffic m general was ” not unsatisfactory ” 

The report emphasized that, m spite of increases m the amounts 
of most passenger fares, their relative cost in terms of purchasmg 
power was less than before nationalization. 

British Railways, (a) Traffic. The total number of passengers 
carried had increased m 1954, principally on the longer 30urneys, 
whilst the number of passengers carried to and from the Continent was 
the highest ever recorded The aveiage amount received per passenger- 
mile was 1 35d., compared with 1 38d in 1948. 

Total freight traffic declined hv 676,700,000 ton-milcs (3 per cent), 
decreases bemg shown by each of tho three main categories of traffic 
— ^general merchandise, minerals, and coal and coko — as well as 
by hvestock traffic 

(b) Rolling Stock. Although replacement of railway coaches and 
wagons was ” going on at a much faster pace,” it had still been 
necessary m 1954 to retam m service over 4,000 ” life-expired ” 
carnages. 

(c) Operational Efficiency* Diirmg the year savings totalling about 
£5,000,000 were made on British Railways, partly as the result of 
the smaller volume of freight l.rafflc, but mainly owing to more 
efficient operating methods and organization. 

(d) Railway Modernization and Unremuncrative Services Tho 
report pointed out that in any modernization scheme there must he 
” a period in which the new capital would not improve tho railways’ 
financial position,” and that meanwhile the cost of carrying passenger 
and freight traffic must be recovered as far as oompotitivo conditions 
allowed. ”A condition precedent to undertaking a far-reaching 
plan of this nature,” it stressed, ” is that tho ontcrpriBO must not 
be allowed to got into a position of irredoemablo unbalance in tho 
meantime An essential corollary of the Commission’s case for 
modernizing equipment is that they should be relieved of any 
obligation to provide facilities that are no longer used, or used only 
to an extent far short of tho capacity for which they were designed ” 
The report therefore foreshadowed ” an Increasing tempo in the 
drive to eliminate unremunorativo services,” and stated that a 
survey of tram services had shown that for many of the uneconomic 
slow or stopping trains ” no ronu'dv exists oxesopt withdrawal and 
tho substitution of road services ” It added, however, that in many 
cases local opposition would bo ” very great.” 

British Road Services. Although the carrying capacity of tho road 
haulage fleet had docroasod during 1954 by 24 per cent (owing to 
sales to private hauliers), tho net surplus on working (£8,700,000) 
was only £200,000 loss than in 1953. 

London Transport. Tho number of passengers carried fell during 
1954 by 3 per cent, but not traffics roc‘olpts (£2,300,000) wore tho best 
since 1919. Tho report pointed out, howesvor, that this amount was 
” still nearly £2,000,000 short of the minimtun annual csontributlon 
which London Transport should bo making to tho CornmlHSion.” 

Capital Expenditure. During 1954 tho Commission spent about 
£66,000,000 on now rolling-stock, road vohich^s, ships, and plant 
and equipment, and about £10,()()0,0()0 on additions and improve- 
ments to land, civil onginewring works, and buildings. 

Capital expenditure authorized at D(H5 33, 1954, amounted to 
£168,000,000. Oontrac.ts placed since that dat<^ In connexion with 
tho railway dovolopmont plan aggregated over £35,000,000. 

Staff and Wages. The Commission's total staff on Do<^ 31, 1954, 
nuniborod 831,223, a do(5rooso of 34,220 during the year Wage 
increases granted during 1954 aggregated £23,300,000, tho report 
estimating that tho further Incrofiaos which came into forces in 
January, 1955, would cost on additional £20,()0(),()()0. In this con- 
nexion the Commission expressed tho (H)nvI(sUon that there was 
” still wide scope for increasing effiol(Uicy,” and that tho wholohearted 
oo-oporatlon of unions and staff to thin end wtw ” IndlspenHable.” 

Sir Brian Robertson (the Commission’s chairman) stressed 
that a trading? deficit for 1955 was “inescapable,” but that the 
Commission would make “ a determined effort to return to a 
state of balance in 1950,” although this “ would not be easy,” 
In this connexion he pointed out that one of the more lasting 
results of the rail strike (sec 14240 A) would be “ the continued 
loss of revenue on classes of trailic which had foun<l alternative 
forms of transport and which it would be hard to recapture.” 

Sir Brian explained tho reasons for the railways’ ** struggle ” as : 

(а) recent rises In wages and coats, which had outstripped the (Jom- 
mlsslon’s ability to make the noocssary adjustments to absorb them ; 

(б) the loss of traffic (particularly freight traffic) to tho roads, which 
meant that tho railways would have ” a hard struggle ” until i.ho 
equipment necessary for a modem freight service was available ; 
(c) unoconomio services and inherited obligations from the days 
when tho railways had a virtual monopoly of transporfc , {d) tho 
losses on many suburban sorvlees feeding largo cities. To alleviate 
tho last-mentioned losses, multiple-unit diesel trains would be 
introduced in tho Manchester and Birmingham areas, and plane were 
being made for electrification in the Glasgow area. 

As regards the future, Rir Brian enumerated four roMons justifying 

positive optimism ” as soon os the measures already taken by tho 
Commission had had ” a ehanoo to bear fmit.” These were : (1) the 
establishment of a British Roilwaye Produotivity Oounefl and 
other measures to increase the morale and effiolenoy of manpower ; 
(2) the drawing-up of the railway freight charges scheme now before 
tho Transport Tribunal (see below) j (3) the adoption of the railway 
modernization plan, already well launched and steadily gathering 
momentum (see below); (4) railway decentralization and the 
eetabllshment of Area Boards. 
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Other developments m connexion with rail, road, and water 
transport durmg recent months are outlmed below : 

First Instalment of Railway Modermzation Plan. The B.T.C. 
annoTinced on May 5 that upwards of £50,000,000 would be spent 
in 1955-56 on the first sta^ge of the railway modernization plan (see 
14024 A). The tentative pro^amme included (1) the placmgr of 
orders for at least 170 mam-lme locomotives, 1,000 mnltiple-unit 
diesel vehicles, and a large number of diesel shunting engmes , 
(2) track and signalling improvements m anticipation of higher 
tram speeds , (3) the electrification of certain suburban services and 
preparation of mam-lme works ; (4) major improvements to at least 
15 passenger stations, 8 goods marshallmg yards, and 8 goods 
stations , (5) new passenger rolling-stock and carriage-cleanmg 

facilities Details were as follows 

Track and Signalling, Renewal of 1,800 track miles, and 
CLuadruphng of the track between New Barnet and Potters* Bar 
(Eastern Region) at a cost of £2,750,000, thus removing a bottle-neck 
on the London-Bdinburgh run Signallmg equipment, etc., costing 
£1,100,000, and improved telecommunications costing £350,000. 

Diesel Traction Replacement of steam trams by multiple-umt 
diesels m the foUowmg areas , Edmburgh- Glasgow, Birmmgham- 
Swansea, London-Hastmgs, East Angha, Lincolnshire, Newcastle- 
Carhsle, Newcastle-Snndeiiand-Middlesbrough, Manchester-North 
Wales, Birmmgham-Lichfield, Birmmgham suburban, Hampshire. 

Electrification The extension of the Liverpool Street - Shenfield 
electrification to Chelmsford (due to be completed in 1956 at a cost 
of £2,500,000) would form the basis of further electrification of the 
Eastern Region mam hne to Ipswich and Clacton. Prelumnary 
work would begin on the Fenchurch Street-Tilhury, Liverpool Street- 
Bishop's Stortford, and Kentish steam traction Imes, and flj*st steps 
would be taken towards main-hne electrification schemes from 
Euston to Birmmgham, Manchester, and Liverpool 

Freight Traffic Work should begin in 1956 on marshaUmg yards 
near Barking (costing £1,800,000), a new yard at Stratford, East 
London (costing £2,500,000) should be nearly completed , and new 
yards would bo begun at Colwick (£1,750,000), Alloa (£500,000), 
Millerhill, near Edinburgh (£3,000,000), and Port Talbot, South 
Wales (£1,500,000) 

Passenger Stations Improvements would bo made at Peterborough 
(to be given high priority), Manchester (Victoria), Plymouth (North 
Road), Colchester, Edinburgh (Waverley), Euston, Coventry, 
Banbury, Harrow, Glasgow (Central), Chichester, Weymouth, and 
Gatwick Airport. 

Rolling-stock. About 4,700 new passenger vehicles and 136,000 
freight vehicles would bo brought mto service m 1955-56 About 
£1,000,000 would be spent on building wagons of the 24i-ton type 
for minerals traffic, and over £3,000,000 on fitting continuous brakes 
on new wagons 

Finally, the Commission announced that contracts had already 
been placed with British manufacturers for £35,000,000 worth of 
rolhng-stock, including 844 vehicles for use m multxple-umt diesel 
trams, 576 passenger coaches and brake vans, and 46,500 all-steel 
mineral wagons of IG tons’ capacity In addition, orders were in 
hand at the railways’ own works for 340 new freight locomotives 
(144 diosel and 190 steam) and 21,300 carnages and wagons. 

Results of Completed Railway Modernization Schemes. In a 
Statement on the results obtained from modernization schemes 
already introduced, British Railways announced on April 24 that 
passenger traffic on the Liverpool Stroet-Shenflold hne had doubled 
since oleotrilication in 1949 ; that both passenger and freight traffic 
on the Manchester- Wath-Sheffield line had increased greatly smee 
electrification (237 passengers having been carried on the Manchester- 
Glossop section lor each 100 previously carried by steam trams) , 
and that the reinstatement of electric services between Lancaster, 
Morecambo, and Hoysham had also proved highly successful The 
introduction of diosol trains between Leeds and Bradford had 
brought an increase within six months of 203,000 passengers and 
£14,740 m receipts, whilst m West Cumberland takings had increased 
by 40 per cent since diesel services were introduced in November 1954 

Draft Scheme of Maximum Railway Freight Charges. The BTC 

announced on Dec. 15, 1954, that it had completed a draft scheme 
of maximum railway freight charges which had been m preparation 
since the passing of the Transport Act in 1953 With the object of 
restoring competition between the various forms of inland transport, 
tho Act had released the Commission from the obligation to publish 
its standard charges, and had required it instead to publish maximum 
rates, leaving actual rates to competitive quotation within these 
maximum limits. Tho new scheme was intended, not to bring about 
a general increase In freight charges, but to attract to tho railways 
more of the traffic which they could handle ohoaply, and to discourage 
traffic which it was costly to move by train ; many individual rates 
would thus bo reduced and others increased. 

It was explained that under tho existing system (in use since 1921) 
commodities were grouped for tho purpose of assessing rail charges 
into a number of broad classifications according to value, and the 
scale of charges was fixed according to distance on a national pattern. 
In practice, however, a large number of exceptional rates ” had 
been fixed below the standard charges to meet the growth of competi- 
tion In particular fields. Nevertheless, the main principle on which 
the system operated had been to average the railways' costs oyer 
the whole range of goods carried, and then to charge rates according 
to the customers' ability to pay. As a consequence, the rate for 
conveyance depended mainly on the value of the consignment md 
not on the cost of carrying it, and freight-rates bore little relationship 


to actual transport costs The result of this system had mevitably 
been that the railways’ profits on some classes of goods had been 
subsidizing losses on others , that profits on low-cost routes had been 
subsidizing losses on routes where costs were high ; and that regular 
customers had been subsidizmg casual users 

Under the new scheme (the statement pomted out) goods would 
not be classified by value but by weight, bulk, and ease of handlmg, 
and charges would be more steeply tapered for distance : short- 
distance hauls paying considerably more, and long-distance hauls 
relatively less, than the normal. At the same tune the release of 
the railways from then* existmg obligation to quote identical rates 
to all customers for carrying similar classes of goods would end the 
subsidizmg of casual customers by regular ones, smee the Commission 
would be free to give regular customers the full benefit of the lower 
costs resultmg from steady and balanced demands. 

After discussions with traders' associations, the di*aft scheme was 
submitted on March 21 to the Transport Tribunal, which will hold 
a pubhc inquiry into it. 

Increases in Fares and Charges. The Commission announced on 
April 30 that British Railways’ passenger fares and freight charges, 
London Transport fares, canal and dock charges, and rail collection 
and delivery chaiges, would be mcreased from June 5 as follows : 

Bail Freights A general rise of per cent, with an increase of 
15 per cent for consignments under one ton (except for perishables 
and certam other traffic, where the 7 i per cent increase would apply 
for aU consignments). Similar mcreases m railway collection and 
delivery charges. 

Main Line Passenger Fares Ordinary fares mcreased from 1.75d. 
to 1.88d per mile (third class) and from 2 62d to 2 82d (first class). 

London Area AU smgle fares above 7d on London Transport 
railways and buses and on London, Tilbury, and Southend trams would 
be raised by Id , and day return fares above 7 d. on the London lines 
of British Railways by 2d. Similar increases for early morning fares 
and monthly season tickets 

Canal and Dock Charges. A general mcrease of 7 i per cent 

Although these mcreases were expected to yield about £25,000,000 
in a full year, the Commission stressed that this “ would not cover 
the higher wages and salaides already in operation The intention 
was that these should he met, partly from increases in the efficiency 
of the transport industry itself, and partly from the improved 
results to be expected from the new Freight Charges Scheme (see 
above) The statement added . The proposals now made are one 
of the mescapable measures required m fulfilment of the Commission's 
duty to meet as far as possible mcreases m costs already borne, and 
so minimize its deficit." 

Road Haulage Disposals. The Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation (Mr. Boyd-Carpenter), stated in the House of Commons on 
July 11 that the British Transport Commission had sold a total of 
15,688 road haulage vehicles under the Transport Act to private 
haulage firms , that tenders had been closed withm the past few 
days affecting probably another 1,000 , that a further 4,000 vehicles 
employed m the parcels service would be sold on a company basis 
in October ; and that 2,000 vehicles wore m the contraot-bire category 
(i.e. had been provided under contract for traders* private use). 
There remained about 8,000 vehicles, a substantial proportion of 
which were operating the mam trunk services of British Road 
Services , those services had developed in recent years aund now 
rendered efficient service to industry, and the Government were 
considering the question of their retention. 

The Minister claimed that the mam objects of the Transport Act 
of 1953 had been achieved ; that tho “ small man ” had come back 
mto the mdustry ; that competition m long-distance road haulage 
had been introduced , and fchat it was “ beyond doubt *' that the road 
haulage enterprises, both public and private, wore giving a better 
service today than two years ago 

Mr. Boyd-Carpentor's statement was made during a debate on the 
B.T.O.'s annual report. An Opposition amendment " regretting the 
policy of H M Government m breaking up tho pubhc transport 
system," and deploring “ the estimated capital loss of £20,000,000 
that will result from the forced sale of British Road Services’ lorries," 
was defeated by 303 votes to 249. 

The Opposition reference to an estimated capital loss of £20,000,000 
on the disposal of the Commission's road haulage undertaking was 
based on a statement made by the Minister on Oct 20, 1954. During 
the debate of July 11, however, Mr. Boyd-Carpentor deprecated 
the use of this figure as indicating the Commission’s final loss, and 
pointed out that the Commission would eventually be reimbursed 
for any losses by the yield of tho transport levy charged under the 
Act of 1953. The total of that levy paid up to March 31, 1955, had 
been given by the Mimster on April 27 as £7,677,000. 

In a further statemont m the House of Commons on July 21, Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter announoed that the Government had now decided 
not to dispose of the goods vehicles used by the British Transport 
Commission to operate the trunk sernoo network, and that it was 
proposed to introduce a BiU to amend tho 1963 Act in that respect. 
The Govornmont had asked the chairman of the Disposal Board to 
advise them as to tho number of vehiclos required to bo retained for 
this purpose, over and above tho total of 3,500 vehicles for all purposes 
already authorized for retention under the 1953 Act ; according to 
present information, it was assumed that tho number of vehicles to 
be retained would be increased by some 4,500 to 8,000. The Minister 
added that the Government had asked the Board to offer for sale 
as quickly as possible the balance of the vehiclos still held, and that 
all other arrangements previously announoed would be carried out. 
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The Minister had prefaced his azmoimcemeiit by saying that the 
Government were satisfied that the mam objects of the 1953 Act as 
regards road haulage had been achieved The 25 -mile limit on private 
hanhers had been abolished , vehicles operated by the British 
Transport Commission had been placed -under the hcensing system 
of the Boad and Rail Traffic Act, 1933 , and considerable progress 
had been made with the disposal of vehicles owned by the Commission, 
16,748 having been sold to date out of the 32,500 vehicles origmally 
thought to be available for disposal In reply to questions by Labour 
members, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter attributed the mcreased efficiency of 
the trunk services prmcipally to the general stimulus of increased 
competition.” The Government’s decision to retam the trunk services 
was welcomed by the Opposition. 

The fourth report of the Road Haulage Disposal Board, pubhshed 
on June 30, had shown that of the 15,008 vehicles sold by May 28 
(out of 24*569 vehicles oflcered) 8,586 had been m units of four vehicles 
or fewer and 2,742 m units of 20 or more ; 10,462 vehicles had been 
sold m “ vehicle only ” umts and 4,144 in -umts mcluding premises, 
nearly three-quarters of these bemg in umts of 15 or more vehicles. 
It also stated that the parcels orgamzation, with some 4,000 vehicles 
and 115 depots, had been made into a separate company named 
BBS. (Parcels) Limited, which was to he offered for sale m October, 
and that an offer for the 498 vehicles m the “ meat fleet ” was stiU 
under consideration- 

Canals and Inland Waterways. The report was pubhshed on April 12 
of a Board of Survey of Canals and Inland Waterways, appointed by 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter to ascertam “ whether aU possible steps are 
bemg taken to ensure that the maximum economic advantage is 
being derived from the Canal system -under the Commission’s control,” 
and to advise on the steps to be taken with regard to uneconomic 
waterways The members of the Board of Survey were Lord Rusholme 
(chairman), representing the B.T.C , Sir Bex Hodges, formerly 
general manager of the Mersey Docks and Harbo-ur Board, and Mi 
B. D. Bro-wn, a Manchester civil engineer. 

The Board recommended that 336 miles of inland waterways should 
be developed ; that a further 994 miles should be retained for the 
present ; and that 771 miles, which at present meurred a loss of 
about £200,000 annually, had not ” sufficient commercial prospects to 
justify thoir retention for navigation.” The waterways m each 
category are listed below : 

Waterways cairying substantial traffic and recommended for develop- 
ment : Aire and Calder Navigation Canal , Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal and River Severn ; Grand Union Canal (Regent’s Canal Dock 
and Bronlford-Borkharnsted) ; Sheffield and South Yorkshire 
Navigation Canal , River Leo , River Trent ; River Weaver. 

Waterways to be retained for the present : Ashby Canal (lower part) , 
Birmingham Navigation (3anal , Calder and Hobble Navigation , 
Coventry Canal ; Fossdyke Canal ; Grand Union Canal (above Berk- 
hamated) ; the River Avon section of the Kennot and Avon Canal ; 
Kensington Canal , Leeds and Liverpool Canal ; Oxford Canal (northern 
section) ; River Leo (above Enfield lock) ; River Stort , St. Helens 
Canal , Shropshire Union Canal (mam line) ; Stourbridge Canal ; 
Stratford-on-Avon Canal (northern section) ; Trent and Mersey 
Canal ; Ure Navigation Canal. 

Waterways not justifying retention : Ashby Canal (upper part) , 
Ashton, Peak Forest, Macolesfiold, and Barnsley Canals ; Bridgwater 
and Ta-onton Canal and River Tone Navigation , Chestorflold Canal , 
Cromford Canal ; Dearno and Dove Canal , Erowash Canal , Grand 
Western Canal , Grantham Canal , Huddorsfleld Canal ; Kennot 
and Avon Canal (between Reading and Bath) , Lancaster Canal ; 
Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal ; Monmouthshire and Brecon 
Canal ; Nottingham Canal ; Oxford Oanfil (southom section) ; 
Pooklington Canal ; Ripon Canal ; Shropshire Union Canal (Welsh 
and Montgomery and Shrewsbury sections) ; Stratford-on-Avon 
Canal (southom section ) : Swansea Canal ; Witham Navigation Canal 

The Board of Survey also recommended the transfer of the 
Caledonian and Crinan canals to the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
together with the Forth and Clyde, Monkland, and Union canals, 
which it considered to be ** of no real use for navigation.” 

The British Transport Commission stated that it agreed with the 
Board’s conclusions and would announce its proposals in due course 

Part-Time Appointments to British Transport Commission. It was 
announced on May 4 that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter had appointed the 
following as part-time members of the Commission : Mr, T. H. 
Summerson (chairman, North-Eastern Area Board, B.T.C*) ; Sir 
Cecil McAlpIno Weir (who would shortly relinquish his appointment 
as head of the U.K. delegation to the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community) ; and Mr. F. A. Pope (who had just 
retired from full-time membership of the Commission). 

The Bank of England announced on June 21 the issue of 
£42,000,000 British Transport 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock, 
1972-77, bringing the total amount of stock issued up to 
£242,000,000. The stock was offered at 96^ per cent for 
conversion to holders of I..ondon Electric Transport Finance 
Corporation 2^- per cent Guaranteed Debenture Stock, 1950-55, 
finally redeemable on Aug. 1 ; stock not required for conversion 
was offered for cash. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep# 1953 Report, XS903 A ; 
Modernization Plan, 14024 A ; Reorganization, 1396 $ A ; 
Transport Act, 12594 A ; Fares, Charges, Increases, 13443 A, 
13745 A ; Wage Increases, 14240 A, X42S0 A | B.T.C. 
Menxbership, X3903 A $ Britisli Transport Stocliq 13426 B«) 


A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Release of Mrs. Sispera. 

Mrs. Phyllis Sispera, the British-born wife of a Czechoslovak 
airman, was allowed to leave Czechoslovakia with her three 
children on July 9, after a number of representations had 
been made on her behalf by the British Government. She 
arrived at London Airport with her children on July 15 after 
flying by air from Prague via Amsterdam. 

Mrs Sispera (nde Clarke) married her husband m 1941, when he 
was ser-vong m Britain with the Czechoslovak Air Force They 
returned to Czechosloyakia after the war -with their three British -born 
children, but in 1950, after the Commimists had come to power, 
unsuccessfully attempted to escape from the country, being caught 
before they co-uld cross the frontier Mr Sispera was sentenced to 
11 years’ imprisonment for anti-State activities, and Mrs Sispera 
to 12 months’ imprisonment In 1954 Mrs. Sispera divorced her 
husband and apphed for herself and her children to he released 
from Czech nationahty, but the request remained unanswered 
In February last she had applied for an emigration permit, which 
was refused 

Unsuccessful attempts to persuade Mrs Sispera to remain m 
Czechoslovakia had been made by the Czech police before she was 
allowed to leave the country On July 5 she was taken from her 
home under police escort and brought to a place in the countryside 
near Prague, where she was allowed to see her children and to have 
a ” picnic ” in the woods with them under police surveillance [The 
three children had been in a home after Mrs Sispera had suffered an 
accident while at work ] On the following day she was taken to a 
villa and questioned by the police, who tried to persuade her to 
remarry her former husband and to remain with him and their 
children m Czechoslovakia After promising Mrs Sispera that she 
would bo allowed to visit lier relatives m England, and that her 
former husband would bo released and found a job, the police then 
produced Mr, Sispera and repeated their ofiler to release him and to 
allow the couple to remarry Mrs. Sispera, however, continued to 
msiHt that the marriage had been dissolved and that she wished to 
return to England with her children and live there permanently 
Mr Sispeia was then taken away and Mrs. Sispera was returned 
to her homo. 

The Czechoslovak Ambassador in London (Mr. Jiri Ilajok) was 
called to the Foreign Office on July 7 and warned that the detention 
of Mrs Sispera and her children would materially vvorsen diplomatic 
relations between Britain and Czechoslovakia. A Foreign Office 
statement said that Mr Nutting (Minister of State) had spoken ” very 
strongly” on the subject of British wives in Czechoslovakia, and of 
Mrs. Sispera in particular, and had stressed that Anglo-Czochoslovak 
relations would ” continue to be poisoned ” as long as the Czecho- 
slovak Covornirumt rofused to allow British -i>orii wives and thoir 
ehUdren to return to the country of thoir birth. On July 9 the 
Czechoslovak Govommont informed H.M. Embassy in Ih’aguo that 
Mxs. Sispera and her children were free to leave Czechoslovakia ” as 
an act of grace.” 

In a statement to the House of Commons on .Tuly G, Mr. 
Nutting gave the following information about Bntish-born 
wives in the Eastern European countries : (a) m Czechoslovakia, 
98 British-born wives were registered at British Consulates, 
of whom 12 (including Mrs. Sispera) had applied to leave the 
country ; (6) in Boland, 24(J were registered, of whom 73 had 
apphed to leave ; (c) in Hungary, 33 were registered, of whom 
SIX had applied to leave ; (d) in Rumania, 1 2 were registered, 
of whom four had applied to leave ; (e) in Ihilgaria, only one 
was registered, who liad not apphed to leave, Mr* Nutting 
added that the position had recently improved in Boland, 
where permission to leave had been granted to 14 applicants. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. X3512 E.) 

B. INDIA. — Decisiott to adopt Decimal Coinage and 
Metric System. 

The Indian Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, announced on April 22 that the Blanmng 
Commission had decided in favour of a change-over to the 
decimal system of coinage and the metric system of weights 
and measures, and that Llie Government intended to introduce 
legislation for a decimal coinage system at an early date. At 
the same time a standing committee was being set up to examine 
the questions involved in phasing ’’ the standardization of 
weights and measures and the change-over to the metric 
system, and to prepare the necessary legislation. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Ofllec, I^ondon) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Senate Resolution on Self- 
determination for ** Satellite ** Nations of Eastern Europe. 

The U.S. Senate unanimously approved on July 14 a resolu- 
tion, sponsored by Senator William F. Knowland (Republican 
minority leader in the Senate), expressing the hope that the 
Communist “ satellite ” nations of Eastern Europe miglit soon 
regain tlic right of self-determination. The Knowland resolution 
left it to the discretion of President Eisenhower whether to 
raise the matter at the Geneva “ summit conference or to 
leave it to a more opportune moment* (New York Times) 
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A. AUSTRALIA.---The Bankstown Observer ” Case. - 
Newspaper Proprietor and Editor imprisoned by Federal 
Parliament for Breach of Parliamentary Privilege. 

The Federal House of Representatives, in the first case of 
its land in the history of the Australian Parliament, committed 
two men to prison for three months on June 10 for breaches 
of Parliamentary privilege. The two men concerned with Mr. R. 
E. Fitzpatrick and Mr. F. C. Browne, respectively proprietor 
and editor of the Bankstown Observer, a paper published 
m one of the suburbs of Sydney. They were summoned to 
appear at the Bar of the House after a parliamentary committee 
had found them guilty of a serious breach of parhamentary 
privilege by the publication of an article concermng Mr. Charles 
Morgan, a Labour member of the House. 

Mr. Morgan, whose constituency (Reid) includes the Banks- 
town area, had for some years been campaignmg agamst 
alleged graft and corruption on the Bankstown Council. In 
March 1954 the New South Wales Government had removed 
the Council, on the ground that it was mcompetent to fulfil 
its responsibilities. Mr. Morgan had subsequently called upon 
the State Government to appomt a commission of inqmry to 
mvestigate the matter, and when the State Government refused 
to do this, Mr. Morgan had called upon the Federal Government 
to appomt a Royal Commission. It was foUowmg tins demand 
that Mr. Morgan had been attacked by the Bankstown Observer. 
The parliamentary committee declared that the article in the 
paper was mtended to intimidate Mr. Morgan m the performance 
of his parliamentary duties, and that the paper had made a 
deliberate attempt to impute corrupt conduct to Mr. Morgan 
as an M.P., with the express purpose of discreditmg and 
silencmg him. 

When the two men were called to the Bar of the House 
Mr. Fitzpatrick apologized for what he had done, saymg that he had 
no idea when he pubhshed the article that it was a breach of Parha- 
mentary privilege Mr. Browne, on tho other hand, asserted that 
he had been demed jnstice and the rights which were always observed 
in Court ; that the case agamst him had not been properly proved , 
and that he had been refused legal representation, had not been 
allowed to cross-oxamme his accuser, and had no right of appeal. 
After personally attacking the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, whom he 
called “ one of the most vmdictive men in the country,” Mr Browne 
asked that the matter should be delegated to the local court 

The House then adjourned while the Cabinet met, and when 
It reassembled Mr. Menzies submitted two resolutions, one 
covering each of the men, proposing that they be kept m 
custody until Sept. 10. After some debate the resolutions were 
agreed to, by 55 votes to 12 m the case of Mr. Fitzpatrick and 
by 55 votes to 11 in that of Mr. Browne. The two men were then 
recalled to the Bar of the House, informed of their sentences, 
and conveyed to prison under a warrant signed by the Speaker. 

Mr, Menzies, in moving tho resolutions, said that Section 49 of the 
Commonwealth [i e Australian Federal] Constitution provided that 
tho powers, privileges, and immumties of the Senate and House of 
Representatives should be such as declared by Parhament, and 
until declared by Parliament should bo those of the British House 
of Commons The Commons had for centuries exercised its powers 
to protect itself and its members on tho very sound principle that, 
unless Parliament remained an matitntion m which members remamed 
free to speak, it would cease to perform one of its greatest functions. 
Parhament was a 3 udgo m its own cause because nobody else could 
protect Parliament — one had only to silence tho mdividnal membeis 
to reduce Parliament to impotence 

Mr. Browne’s arrogance at the Bar (Mr Menzies went on) had con- 
hrmed his complete contempt for Parliament Criticism of Parlia- 
ment, even violent criticism, was of course justified by experience and 
warranted by right The present case, however, was completely 
outside the realm of criticism ; it was one of conspiracy to blackmail 
a member into silence. If Mr. Morgan had not invoked tho con- 
sideration of the House and had remained silent, then his capacity 
to represent his electors would have been destroyed In the oircum- 
stanoos, the Prime Minister concluded, a reprimand would be 
ridiculous, and a fine was not within their power. ** Tho historic 
remedy,” he declared, ” adopted rigidly in tho history of the House 
of Commons, is ... to commit to prison ” 

0r. Evatt, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment 
(rejected by the House) that a substantial fine should be imposed, 
and that the amount of the fine and the procedure for imposing it 
should be determined by the House. He said that ho did not agree 
with Mr Menzies that Parliament had no power to impose a fine, and 
contended that there was nothing to stop Parliament from declaring 
that it possessed such power. He also thought that although the 
House had constitutional authority to protect itself, it must 
remember that there was no right of appeal , because of this he 
would oppose the suggested prison sentence as contrary to the best 
traditions of Australian justice 

Mr. Morgan stated that he did not wish to vote for any penalties, 
as he had only brought the matter before the House in order to 
vindicate himself. The real culprits would not be the ones to be 
punished ; they were, he asserted, the people behind Mr Browne 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick who had been “ bolstering them up ” for their 
own purposes. 


Immediately after Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. Browne had 
been sentenced, their counsel applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus askmg the Commissioner of Police m Canberra to show 
cause why they should not be released. Hearings on tliis 
appheatioa opened on June 22 before the High Court m 
Sydney, to which the case had been transferred from the 
Canberra Court by Mr. Justice Thompson on the grounds that 
it raised important questions of personal liberty and that it 
would consequently be advisable if it were heard before a 
greater number of judges. 

Counsel for IVIr. Fitzpatrick (Mr. P. D. Philhps, Q C.) contended 
that Parhament had “ completely misconceived ” the nature of its 
privilege, as there was nothing m Section 49 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution which authorized the House of Representatives to 
determme that someone who was not a member of the Honse had 
committed a breach of privilege, or to direct the Speaker to have snch 
a person pumshed However, even if the Constitution gave the 
Honse snch authority, it was still for the courts to determine whether 
Parhament had exceeded its power 

Furthermore, Mr Phillips claimed that there was nothmg which 
Parliament conld hold to be m the nature of a breach of privilege 
Section 49 only made a temporary grant of unlimited legislative 
power, which ceased to operate once legislative power had been 
exercised, and by passmg the Parhamentary Papers Act, 1908-46, 
Parliament had wiped away the powers, privileges and immumties 
granted under the transitional provisions of Section 49. 

Mr Philhps further argued that Section 50 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution precluded Parhament from exercismg its powers m 
any manner for which it had not previously legislated. It gave each 
Honse of Parhament power to make rules and orders with respect 
to the manner m which its powers, privileges and immunities might 
be exercised, but there were no rules or orders m existence which 
made any provision for the issumg of the Speaker’s warrant whereby 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was bemg held m gaol hlr. Phillips also submitted 
that persons alleged to have committed a breach of privilege should 
be dealt with by judges m a court of law, and not by Parhament. 

After hearing counsel for Mr. Browne, and infornimg counsel 
for the acting Commissioner of Police that he would not be 
called upon, the High Court on June 24 unammously refused 
the application for writs of habeas corpus. 

The Court’s judgment was dehvered by the Chief Jnstice, Sir 
Owen Dixon Ho said, after considermg the law of England on the 
matter, that if similar warrants were produced to a court sittmg 
m London as warrants of the House of Commons, they would be 
regarded by the court as conclusive of what they stated — namely, 
that a breach of privilege had been committed and that the House, 
acting on that view, had directed that the two persons should be 
committed It would not be possible to go behind the warrants. 
The question m the present case was whether the same state of 
law apphed under Section 49 of the Commonwealth Constitution 
The language of that Section (said the Chief Justice) was such as 
was apt to transfer to the House of Representatives the full powers, 
privileges and immumties of the House of Commons In unequivocal 
terms, the powers of the House of Commons have been bestowed 
upon the Honse of Representatives,” he declared. 

Rejecting the argument that Section 49 should be given a restrictive 
meaning, the Chief Justice said that this could be done only if a 
restrictive meanmg were imperatively demanded by a more general 
consideration which the Constitution supplied However, it was 
incredible that the framers of Section 49 had not been completely 
aware of the state of the law in Britam, and, when they adopted 
the language of Section 49, had not been conscious of its consequences 
Moreover, the general structure of the Constitution did not provide 
sufficient ground for placing an artificial limitation upon Section 49 

It was correct, as counsel had argued, that the Australian Con- 
stitution was based on the separation of powers and that the judicial 
power reposed exclusively in the courts But throughout English 
history there had been a tendency “ to regard the powers of the 
House of Commons as not strictly judicial, but as belonging to the 
Legislature rather, as something essential, or at any rate proper, 
for its protection ” 

The Chief Justice also dismissed tho argument that as the Legisla- 
ture had defined its powers under Section 49, those derived from 
the Honse of Commons no longer applied He pointed out m this 
connexion tliat there was no legislation on the Statute Book which 
purported to declare comprehensively what Parhament desired its 
powers, privileges and immunities to be Counsel had rehed on two 
statutes, the Parliamentary Papers Act, 1908-46, and the Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings Broadcasting Act, 1946. But these Acts only 
represented, more or less accidentally, a declaration of one or two 
minor privileges, whereas Section 49 contemplated not a single 
enactment dealing with some minor, subsidiary matter, but was 
concerned with the totality of what the Legislature thought fit to 
provide for both Houses as powers, privileges and immunities. 

With regard to the argument that Section 50 subtracted something 
from Section 49, Sir Owen Dixon said that this contention was ill- 
founded, as Section 49 clearly had an operation which was independent 
of the exercise of the power of Section 50 

An. application by Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. Browne to the 
Pnvy Council m London, seeking leave to appeal agamst the 
Australian High Court’s decision, was rejected by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council on July 14 on the ground that 
the judgment of the High Court was “ ummpeachable.” 

(Australian News and Information Bureau - Tunes) 
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A. ITALY. — Resignation of Scelba Government. - 
New Cabinet formed by Signor Segni* 

Signor Seelba resigned on June 22 following an unsuccessful 
effort to reconstruct his Cabinet, wliich had been hampered 
in its work for several months by acute dilierences between 
the coalition parties. The two most important issues over 
which the difficulties arose were (1) the extent to which the 
holders of farm leasehold tenancies should be protected against 
eviction by their landlords, and (2) whether the further exploita- 
tion of Italy’s natural od and gas resources should be reserved 
solely to the State or be open to the participation of private 
enterprise. 

As regards the position of farm leasehold tenancies, the Liberal 
Ministers had opposed a demand by the Democratic Sociahsts that 
wartime regulations which curtailed the right of land-owners to evict 
their leasehold tenants should be made permanent The Cabinet 
thereupon agreed on Feb 24 on a compromise Bill which, on the 
one hand, would safeguard landowners* rights, but on the other 
hand would give tenants protection by allowing them to plead 

fair grounds ** (giusta causa) against eviction This compromise 
was opposed by the Liberal Party’s right-wmg led by Signor Malagodi 
(the party secretary), who resigned m protest , however, lie later 
withdrew his resignation after the party’s National Council had 
agreed to accept the compromise Bill, though reseiwing the light to 
oontmue to press its point of view m the formulation of details On 
the other hand, the Repubhean Party (which, though not represented 
in the Government, supported it m Parliament) unanimously adopted 
a resolution on March 8 rejecting the compromise Bill as giving 
insufacient protection to tenants, and acensmg the Government of 
gomg back on their pohtical and social programme 

The differences between the coalition parties were temporarily 
shelved after discussions which Signor Scelba held with the 
other party leaders on March 21, prior to his and Professor 
Martino’s journey to Canada and the U.S.A. (see 14287 B). 
On his return, the Prime Minister succeeded on April 17 in 
obtaining the support of the other coalition parties for a further 
short period until the election of the new President of the 
Republic. After the election of President Gronclu — which 
was marked by rivalry between the Christian Democratic 
left-wing (the Iniziaiiva Deimcratica) led by Signor Fanfani, 
and the party’s right-wing (the Concentrazione) led by Signor 
Pella — ^the projected clarilication ” talks were further post- 
poned, and the Democratic Socialists and Liberals agreed to 
remam in the coalition (see 14213 A). However, the intro- 
duction of a jomt no-eonhdeiice motion by the Monarchists 
and the neo-Fascist M.S.I. in June linally forced the Prime 
Minister to negotiate a new coalition agreement in order to secure 
the support of the two wmgs of his own party, as well as that of 
the smaller coalition parties, for the rejection of the motion. 

Within the Christian Democratic Parliamentary Party, the 
Concentrazione group (which comprises about 150 members) had for 
bomo time demanded that the “ quadripartite ” coalition should bo 
abandoned and that a Government should be formed by the Christian 
Democrats alone — a demand opposed both by the Imziatim JOemo- 
erotica group and by Signor Scelba On Juno 13, however, a com- 
promise was reached by the two groups. This reaffirmed the value 
of the understanding with the democratic parties ” (i o , the smaller 
coalition parties), but stressed the uigent necessity for a “ clariffijation 
of the relationships and policies of tiio coalition ” as domnnded by 
the party’s Directorate, and called for a “ structural adaptation 
necessary to ensure an efficient Govormnont,” which, it said, must 
take account of “ the pre-eminent rosiionsibility of the Christian 
Democrats ” 

Signor Scelba accordingly began discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the other coalition parties on June 15, but in the 
face of sudden difliculties within his own party decided on 
June 22 to resign. 

The difflcultios arose because the deputies belonging to the 
Ooncentraztone disavowed the agreement which Signor Scelba had 
reached with the other three parties, on the ground that the Republi- 
cans had at the last minute formally refused to enter the coalition. 
In the circumstanoes the ** Concentrationists ” reiterated their 
demand that Signor Seelba’s “ quadripartite formula ” should bo 
abandoned and a purely Christian Democratic Government formed. 
This Signor Scelba declined to do. 

In a statement after his resignation Signor Scelba pointed to the 
important constitutional fact that his Government had not resigned 
because of a defeat In Parliament, which would be the normal 
constitutional occasion for resignation, hut because of party diffi- 
culties quite extraneous to events in either House. 

After consultations with Signor De Nicola (the first President 
of the Republic), with the presidents and former presidents 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and with all the party leaders, 
and after receiving the views of ex-I’resident Einaudi (who 
was then visiting Britain), President Cronchi asked Signor 
Segm (Christian Democrat) on June 20 to investigate the 
possibility of forming a new Government. Signor Segni 
accepted this task and, after reporting to l^resident Gronclii, 
was formally mvited on July 2 to proceed with the formation 


of a new Cabmet. He succeeded in doing so, although the 
Repubheans agam withdrew their promised participation at 
the last moment on the ground that their leader, Signor 
Pacciardi, could not be given either the Ministry of National 
Defence or the Foreign Mmistry. 

The membership of the new Government — a coalition between 
the Christian Democrats, the Democratic Socialists, and the 
Liberals, which will also have the Republicans’ support m 
Parliament — was announced on July 6 as follows : 


Signor Antonio Segni (Chr. Dem.) 
♦Signor Giuseppe Saragat (Dem. Soc.) . 
♦Signor Raffaele De Caro (Lib.) . . j 

’•'Signor Pietro Campilli (Chr. Dem.) . Y 
Signor Guido Gonella (Chr Dem.) . ) 
♦Professor Gaetano Martino (Lib.) 

Signor Emiho Colombo (Chr. Dem.) 
♦Senator Ezio Vanoni (Chr. Dem.) 
f Signor Bernardo Mattarella (Chr. Dem.) 
♦Signor Paolo Emilio Taviam (Chr. Dem.) 
Signor Gmlio Andreotti (Chr. Dem.) 
Signor Aldo Moro (Chr. Dem.) 

Signor Gmdo Cortese (Lib.) 

fSignor Ferdmando Tambrom (Chr. Dem.) 
♦Signor Giuseppe Romita (Dem. Soc.) 
♦Signor Ezio Vigorelli (Dem. Soc.) 

fSignor Gennaro Cassiani (Chr. Dem.) 
Signor G. Braschi (Chr. Dem.) . . 

Signor Paolo Rossi (Dem. Soc.) 

♦Senator Silvio Gava (Chr. Dem.) 

Signor Armando Angehni (Chr. Dem.) 


Prime Minister. 
Vice-Premier. 

Ministers without 
portfolio. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Agriculture. 

Budget. 

Foreign Trade. 
Defence. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Industry and Com- 
merce. 

Interior. 

Public Works. 
Labour and Social 
Security. 

Merchant Marine. 
Posts and Tele- 
communications. 
Education. 
Treasury. 
Transport. 


♦ No change t Hold different portfolio in Scelba Cabinet 


Signor De Caro will be in charge of the Government’s 
relations with l^aihament ; Signor Campilh will be responsible 
for the Cassa del Mezzogiornoy the State institution dealing 
wnth the economic development of Southern Italy ; and 
Signor Gonella will deal with administrative reform measures. 

The new Government thus comprised 14 Christian Democrats, 
four Democratic Socialists, and tlirec liberals — the same pro- 
portion as in the Scelba Government. As regards the Christian 
Democrats, two prominent members of the right-wing 
Concentrazione — Signori Andreotti and Gonella — entered the 
Government, though they did so m their “ personal capacity ” 
because Signor Pella had refused to sanction the groiiji’s ohicial 
participation m view of the continued absence ol the Republi- 
cans ; the left-wing Imziatwa Democratka were represented 
by Signori Moro and Colombo. The Christian Democrats 
relinquished the Ministry of Education m favour of the 
Democratic Sociahsts — generally regarded as an important 
concession made to that party ; in turn, the Democratic 
Sociahsts gave up the Ministry of Finance m favour of the 
Christian Democrats. The Liberals retained the important 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Industry. 

Nino Ministers who hold offloo In the Sendba Cabinet retained their 
portfolios in the now Govornrnent : Si^J:llo^i Haraffat, Do Caro, 
Campilh, Martino, Vanoni, Taviani, Romita, Vigorelli, and Gava 
Throe members of the Scoll)a (Cabinet ehanff(ui their portfolios : 
Signor Tambroni, formerly Minister of Merelmnt Marino, who took 
over the Ministry of tho Interior , Signor Mattarella, who rcilinquishcd 
the Mmistry of Transport for tJie portfolio of Forcdjm Trade ; and 
Signor Cassiani, who rollnq\iishe<l tho portfolio of Posts and Tolo- 
commtmioations for that of tho More.hant Marino. 

Two membore of tho now Goyornment, Hlgnori Gonidla and 
Andreotti, had liold ministerial oHico in previous Govermnonts but 
not under Sig'nor Scelba Ministers taking office for tho first time 
wore Signori Cortese, Colomlx), Moro, Rossi, Brasohi, and Augolini, 

Tho following members of the Scelba Administration left tho 
Uoyemmont , Signor Tupini (who had been Minister without 
portfolio in charge of Administrative Reform), Signor Modiei (who 
had been Minister of Agrioulturo), Signor Martinelli (who had hold 
tho Foreign Trade portfolio), Signor TremoUoni (formerly Minister 
of Finance), Signor Do Pl(^tro (the former Minister of JuBti<5e), Signor 
Vlllabruna (fomiorly Minister of Industry and Commerce), and 
Signor Ermini (tho former Minister of Education). All were CJhrlstian 
l)omo(jrats except Signor TremolloiU, a Demetiratlo Botdallst. 

Signor Segni (04), the new Prime Minister, ho(aune Profoseor of 
Ijuw at tho UnlYorHlty of Perugia at the ago of 29, and was subse- 
quently appointed Rector of tho Unlvorsity of Sassari (Sardinia), his 
birthphme. Before the Mussolini regime ho took a prominent part 
in Roman CathoUtJ organizations and tho Italian Popular I^arty, 
but ivftor tho adve^nt of Fascism he retired from political life and 
devoted himself to legal studios and agricultural problems, partleularly 
those of his native Island of Sardinia In 1942 he organized tho 
clandestine Christian Demooratlo movement In the Island, and 
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later headed the loeai partisan organization. After the liberation of 
Rome he became Under-Secretary for Agrienltnre nnder Signor 
Bonomi and Signor De Gasperi in 1945-46, and from 1946 nntil 1951 
was Mnuster of Agrienlture m Signor De Gaspen’s various administra- 
tions In this capacity Signor Segni took a prominent part m the 
drafting and parliamentary passage of the land reform legislation 
which hears his name, and which is aimed at the redistribntion of 
large estates, especially those of absentee landlords in Southern 
Italy, among landless peasants and land workers , m these reforms 
he himself relmq.uished lands which had belonged to his family for 
*200 years In 1951 Signor Segni became Minister of Education, and 
continued to hold this post m the Pella Cabmet until early in 1954, 
Since then he had been Professor of Procedural Daw at the Umversity 
of Rome, and chairman of the Chamber’s comimssion for education 
and the fine arts 

Of the other new Mimsters, Signor Andreotti (36) was a close 
collaborator of the late Signor De Gasperi, and as Under-Secretary 
for the Presidency of the Council served under both Signor De 
Gasperi and Signor Pella from 1947 until early m 1954 He was 
jVtmister of the Interior in the short-hved Fanfani Government of 
January, 1954 

Signor Angelini (63), a lawyer, has been a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the Chamber of Deputies smce 1946, and is 
chairman of the Chamber’s transport, communications, and merchant 
marine commission 

Signor Braschi (64), an active organizer of farm workers’ unions 
and agricultural co-operatives before the Mussolini regime, was 
pei’secuted by the Fascists, and played a prominent part in the 
clandestine organization of the Christian Democratic Party durmg 
the war. He was elected to the Constituent Assembly m 1946 and 
became a Senator m 1948, in which year he also became Under- 
secretary at the Treasury. 

Signor Colombo (36), the youngest member of the Cabmet, was 
Under-Secretary for Agriculture in the fifth and sixth De Gasperi 
Cabinets, and coUab orated closely with Signor Segni in the draftmg 
of the legislation for land reform and tho economic development of 
Southern Italy Under Signor Pella he became Under-Secretary for 
Public Works, a post which he continued to hold m the Fanfani and 
Scelba Governments 

Signor Cortese (46), deputy secretary-general of the Liberal Party, 
has been a member of tho Constituent Assembly and of the Chamber 
of Deputies since 1946. He was Under-Secretary for Finance m the 
Scelba Cabmet 

Signor Gonella (49), a former secretary -general of the Christian 
Democratic Party, was Minister of Education from 1946 to 1951, 
and Minister of Justice m the eighth De Gasperi Cabinet He had 
not been a member of the Government smoo 1951 

Signor Moro (38) is chairman of the parhamentary group of the 
Christian Democratic Party He is Professor of Criminal Law at 
tho University of Ban, and has written important legal works. 

Signor Rossi (64) is Professor of Criminal Law at the University 
of Genoa, and chairman of tho parHamontary group of the Demo- 
oratio Socialists Ho was banned from academic work during the 
Fascist regime. 

Immediately after his installation as Prime Minister, Signor 
Segni announced that the new Government would introduce 
as quicldy as possible a Bill to regulate the functions of the 
Prime Minister’s ofllce and the organization of the various 
Ministerial departments, so that the organic structure of the 
Executive could be deiimtely laid down in implementation 
of Article 95 of the Constitution. Signor Segni added that the 
new Government would seek the early approval of a Bill now 
before the Senate for the creation of a Ministry for Bntertam- 
ment and Tourism, and would also submit to Parliament 
draft legislation for the settmg-up of a Ministry of State 
Investments. 

The appointment of 37 Under-Secretaries of State — ^two less 
than in the Scelba Government — ^was approved by the new 
Government on July 8. Of the new Under-Secretaries, 30 were 
Christian Democrats, four Democratic Socialists, and three 
Liberals. — (Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere deUa Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep* 14213 A.) 

A. PORTUGAL. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following changes in the Portuguese Cabinet were 
announced on July 8 : Dr. Marcelo Caetano, president of the 
Corporative Chamber, as Deputy Prime Minister in succession 
to iSr. Joao da Costa Leite ; Dr. Pinto Barbosa as Minister of 
Finance vice Dr. Aguedo de Oliveira , Dr. Raul Ventura as 
Minister for Overseas Territories vice Commander Sarmiento 
Rodrigues ; Senhor Francisco Leite Pinto as Munster of 
Education vice Dr. Pires de Lima ; Dr. Veiga de Macedo as 
Minister of Corporations vice Dr. Soares da Fonseca. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13729 C.) 

B. ITALY - TURKEY. — Wheat Agreement. 

An agreement was signed in Ankara on July 4 providing for 
the supply by Turkey to Italy of 100,000 tons of wheat annually 
during me next 0ve years. — (Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (14050 F.) 


C. INDIA. — Promotion of Hindi as Official Language. 

On July 10 the Umon Ministry of Education pubhshed its 

programme for the progressive replacement of English by Hindi 
as the official language of the Central Government withm 15 
years. The Indian Constitution had laid down that Hindi 
should become the official language within 15 years of the 
entry mto force of the Constitution. 

Tbe Ministry stated that the most important measures necessary 
to achieve this objective were (1) to develop Hindi terms m science, 
technology, and administration as rapidlv as possible in order to meet 
national requirements, and ^2) to foster the spread of Hmdi in areas 
where it was not the mother-tongue This programme would be 
carried out m three stages of five years each 

The first five-year stage would mclude the preparation of Hmdi 
technical terms, the compulsory teaching of Hindi m all secondary 
schools m non-Hmdi speaking areas, and the propagation of Hmdi 
among the people of these areas. The Alimstry stated that over 
26,000 technical terms were under consideration, that final lists were 
ready m several sciences, and that many States — inoludmg Assam, 
Bombay, Coorg, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, and Travaneore-Gochm — 
had already made Hmdi compulsory in secondary schools 

Dimng the second stage the compilation of Hmdi technical and 
scientific terms would be completed, all students m non-Hmdi 
speaking areas would be made famihar with the Hindi language, 
and a programme of adult hteracy in Hmdi would be carried out m 
those eireas In the third five-year stage, Hmdi would be introduced 
side by side with Enghsh for administrative purposes of the Central 
Government, and as the medium of communication between the 
Centre and the States 

It was added that the Government had already taken steps to 
prepare standard grammars and dictionaries m Hindi, and to compile 
suitable scientific, technical, and admimstrative terms , that a 
scheme for a Hindi Encyclopaedia was in preparation , that con- 
sideration was being given to the most satisfactory method of 
evolving a Hindi shorthand ; and that the question of typewriters 
and teleprinters with HmdJ keyboards was also being considered 

On June 8 the Union Ministry of Education had set up four regional 
committees to examine and survey the work down for the propagation 
of Hindi in non-Hmdi speaking States They were (1) Eastern zone, 
comprising Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, Manipur, and Tripura , 
(2) Southern zone, comprising Madras, Travancore-Cochm, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Coorg, and Andhra , (3) Western zone, comprising 

Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Saurashtra, and Hutch , and (4) Northern 
zone, comprising the Punjab (East), tho Patiala and East Pimjab 
States Umon (PEPSU), and Jammu and Kashimr. 

An Official Language Commission of 21 members, presided 
over by Mr. B. G. Kher (formerly Indian High Commissioner 
m London), was set up by President Prasad on June 7 to submit 
recommendations on the progressive use of Hindi as the official 
language of India, The Commission, which includes many 
emment scholars, will submit its recommendations to the 
President and Parliament not later than April 30, 1956. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (13582 A.) 

D. POLAND - EASTERN GERMANY. — Joint 
Declaration on Oder-Neisse Frontier. 

A joint statement was issued on July 6 by the Polish and 
East German Governments declarmg that the frontier between 
Iceland and Germany had been “ definitely and irrevocably ” 
fixed on the rivers Oder (Odra) and Neisse (Nysa). The state- 
ment added that there was “ complete unanimity ” between 
the two Governments on this matter, and that both Govern- 
ments had recorded their unflinching determination to 
combat, in accordance with the provisions of the Warsaw 
Treaty, all attempts to disturb the friendly relations between 
them,” The declaration was issued on the fifth anniversary 
of the agreement signed at Zgorzelec (Gorlitz) m 1950 (see 
10876 A), under which the Polish and East German Govern- 
ments had recognized the Oder-Neisse line as the definitive 
frontier between the two countries. — (Polish Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. Oder-Neisse Frontier, 10876 A; 10804 A; 

Warsaw Treaty, 14249 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — Ratification of Austrian Treaty. 

The French National Assembly unanimously approved the 
ratification of the Austrian State Treaty on July 12, following 
a recommendation to that effect by M. Pmay, the Foreign 
Minister, and by M. Gouin (Socialist), rapporteur of the 
Assembly’s foreign affairs commission, — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14295 B.) 

F. ISRAEL. — Purchase of British Destroyers* 

It was announced on July 11 that Israel had purchased two 
1,700-ton destroyers from Britain, H.M.S. Zealous and 
Zodiac, thereby making the Israeli Navy the strongest in the 
Middle East after that of Turkey. The Israeli Navy already 
possesses three Canadian-built frigates, two corvettes, and a 
number of torpedo-boats. — (Daily Telegraph) 
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A. FAR EAST. — Loss of ladiaa Airliner carry^g 
Chinese Communist Officials to Bandung. - Indonesian 
Findings of Sabotage. - Investigations in Hong Kong. 

An airliner of Air India International (the Kashmir Princess) 
'With 18 people on board crashed on April 11 near the Great 
Natuna Islands, off Borneo, while en route from Hong Kong 
to Jakarta. In addition to the Indian crew of seven, the plane 
was carrying eight Chinese Communist journalists, two Polish 
journalists, and a North Vietnamese delegate, all of whom 
were on their way to take part in the Afro-Asian conference 
at Bandung. The only survivors were three members of the 
crew who were picked up by a Royal Navy survey ship, 
H.M.S. Dampier, and landed at Smgapoic. 

The Climese Government presented a Note to Britam on 
April 13 allegmg that the plane had been sabotaged at Hong 
Kong by U S- and Chmese Nationalist agents with the aim of 
‘‘ assassmating the Chinese delegation led by Premier Chou 
En-lai.” The Note declared that the British Government and 
the Hong Kong authorities bore “ a grave responsibility for 
this unfortunate incident.” 

After stating that the aircraft had been chartered by the Chinese 
delegation to the Bandung Conference, the Note alleged that the 
disaster was “ a case of inhuman, premeditated murder, solely 
engineered by the Special Service Organization of the Umted States 
and the traitor Chiang Kai-shek ” Long before the departure of the 
passengers (it continued) the Chinese Government had learned that 

the U.S. Special Service Organization and Ohiang Kai-shek were 
actively making arrangements to sabotage the aircraft in order to 
carry out their plot to assassinate the Chmese delegation led by 
Premier Chou En-lai ” On April 10 the British Embassy m Peking 
had been informed of this matter, and had been requested to bring 
it to the attention of the Hong Kong authorities in order that they 
might take measures to safeguard the members of the delegation 
and press correspondents aboard the aircraft. Although the British 
Embassy had promised to notify the Hong Kong authorities by 
telegram, *‘the plot of the Special Ser'vice agents nevertheless 
succeeded.'* 

After declaring that the British Government and the British 
authorities m Hong Kong could not evado '* grave reaponaibihty for 
this unfortunate incident,** the Chinese Note demanded that the 
British Government ** should immediately inform the authorities 
in Hong Kong in order that they may take urgent measures to place 
under strict supervision the staff of the airport concerned m the 
incident, and all other persons concerned , conduct a tJiorough 
investigation and arrest and punish, according to the evidence, the 
Special Service agents taking part in this case of conspiracy and 
murder ; and instruct the appropriate authorities to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the aircraft which met with the accident, and the 
persons on board ** 

The British Government’s reply was presented in Peking on 
April 17 by Sir (then Mr.) Humphrey Trevelyan, Charge 
d’ Affaires at H.M. Embassy. 

The British Note stated that while H.M. Government deplored the 
incident and the loss of life, they wore hound, in view of the sorious 
allegations made by the Chinese Government, to make it clear that 
they accepted no responsibility for the accident or for its oonsoquenoos. 
The Note protested strongly against the Chinese Government’s 
accusations against the British autJioritioa, which had been made 
before time had been allowed for any investigation. 

Continuing, the British Note said that the Chinese Note of April 13 
seemed to suggest that the Chinese Foreign Ministry had Informed 
H M. Embassy in Peking in advance that arrangements were being 
made to sabotage the aircraft. This, however, had not been the cose. 
The facts were that the Chinese Government had informed the 
Embassy on April 10 that it had received information that National- 
ists might make trouble for the party of Chinese journalists when 
they left Hong Kong the following day for the Bandung Conference, 
and had requested that appropriate precautions might bo taken. 

This information had not been amplified in any way, and there 
had been no suggestion of sabotage. The Counsellor [of H M. 
Embassy) had undertaken to inform the Governor of Hong Kong 
at once, and had asked for the following supplementary information 
to assist the Hong Kong police the number of the party, where 
they were staying, the name of the airline concerned, and the route 
to be taken. The Chinese Foreign Ministry had been unable to answer 
any of these questions at the time. 

It had been agreed (the British Note continued) that a telegram 
would be sent at once to Hong Kong, and that any supplementary 
Information which the Ministry could supply would be telegraphed 
later. Shortly afterwards the Ministry had telephoned to say that 
the aircraft was Indian and that the New China News Agency 
representative in Hong Kong would know where the party were 
staying. This information had been immediately telegraphed to the 
Governor of Hong Kong with a request that appropriate precautions 
should be taken. 

On April 11 the representative of the New <3hlna News Agency 
had telephoned to the Director of the Special Branch of the Hong 
Kong police during the morning to Inform him that 11 journalists 
and a Vletmlnh delegate would be travelling by on Air India aircraft 
which was due to leave Hong Kong later the same day. No mention 


had been made by the representative, either then or later, of any 
suspicion of trouble, and the communication had been made m a 
routme manner. 

Additional pohee precautions had been taken to ensure that the 
party were not molested, and durmg the time that the amcraft was m 
Hong Kong it had been under pohee guard, and no unauthorized 
person had been allowed, or had attempted, to approach or board 
the aircraft The local manager and other officials of Air India and 
members of the crew of the aircraft had been present, and had 
supervised every aspect of refuelling and serviemg. The actual 
filing of the luggage and the passengers had been done under 
the supervision of the China Travel Service and somor officials of 
Air India. The only articles placed on board the aircraft had been 
baggage belongmg to the party and normal refreshments for 
passengers The latter had been supphed by a local firm but had 
been checked on loadmg by the steward of the aircraft. 

The passengers had been brought to the airport by airline motor- 
bus and, though this was an exception to normal practice, had been 
taken straight to the airport without having to go through Customs 
or immigration formahties Similarly, without passing through the 
Customs, the baggage had been loaded straight into the aircraft 
under the supervision of Air India The aircraft had taken off 
without incident Police watch at the time and subsequent detailed 
inqmries had revealed nothing suspicious. 

As soon as news of the crash had been received (the Note went 
on) the British authorities in the area had taken energetic steps to 
assist in the search and rescue operations. Two R.A.F. Sunderland 
flymg-boats and a high-speed launch had immediately been despatched 
to the scene of the disaster, and these had been closely followed by 
HMS. Dampzer, which had picked up three survivors Further 
searches had been carried out by the RA.F. and the Indonesian 
Air Force until the wreckage was located, whilst HMS. Dampier 
had remained in the area m search of further survivors and had 
assisted in salvage operations 

The Note pointed out that it was clear that the British authorities 
m Hong Kong had taken all stops to ensure the safety of the paasongors 
and of the aircraft while it was m Hong Kong. H M Government 
could not, therefore, accept any suggestion by the Chinese Govern- 
ment that the British authorities m Hong Kong, or elsewhere, had 
failed in their duties. Pending a full investigation, it was premature 
to assign a cause for the crash. 

It was also pointed out that since the aircraft belonged to an 
Indian airline, and the crash did not occur within British territory 
or territorial waters, it was not for H M. Govornniont to conduct a. 
formal investigation into the causes of the incident. H.M. Govern- 
ment would, however, offer their full co-operation in any investigation 
carried out by the competent authorities concornod, and investigations 
would be carried out in Hong Kong by the Hong Kong police 

By agreement between the Indian, Indonesian, and British 
Governments, a salvage vessel of the Royal Navy, H.M.S. 
Barford, left Singapore for the scene of the disaster m an 
attempt to salve the wreckage of the airliner from the sea- 
bed. Salvage operations began on Apnl 25 and lasted for ten 
days, during which period nearly 90 per cent of the wreckage 
was brought to the surface. It was subsequently shipped to 
Jakarta for examination by Indonesian and Indian technical 
experts. 

In view of the fact that the disaster occurred in Indonesian 
territorial waters, the Indonesian Government instituted an 
official inquiry. The report of this inquiry, published on May 25 
in Jakarta and New Delhi, stated that examination of the 
wreckage had produced irrefutable evidence ” that the 
airliner had been destroyed by the explosion of a time-bomb. 
The findings of the inquiry were as follows : 

(1) The aircraft was airworthy and properly certiflod. 

(2) The crew were exporlonoed and hold valid licences. 

(3) The aircraft was properly loaded and had sufficient fuel for 
the flight. 

(4) The take-off from Hong Kong was normal and the flight 
uneventful for the first five hours. 

(5) An explosion ooourrod on board the aircraft at 18,000 feet. 
A fire broke out on the starboard wing and spread rapidly, causing 
failure of the hydraulic and olootrloal services, 

•(6) A rapid dosoont for ** ditching** was Immodiaioly begun, 
and the emergency proooduros were oarried out efficiently and 
calmly by the crow under extremely difficult conditions 

(7) The aircraft hit the water with the starboard wing-tip while 
under partial loss of control, and broke up on Impact. 

(8) Examination of the wreckage had revealed “ positive evidonoe 
of an explosion in the starboard whool-woll of a timed infomal 
machine, parts of which wore still in the wreckage/* This explosion 
had punctured a fuel tank and oaused a fire which spread rapidly 
and could not be controlled. 

Air India International had previously issued a statement on 
April 17 saying that the three survivors of the Kashmir Princess 
(the co-pilot, navigator, and engineer) were of the opinion tliat 
the explosion and fire that wrecked the airliner emanated 
from an extraneous source unconnected with the aircraft/’ 
and were not the result of any failure in the airtome, engines, 
or fuel. 
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The Hong Kong Government issued a statement on May 27 
which said that it seemed probable, from the findmgs of the 
Indonesian court of mquiry, that “the explosive device 
employed was placed m the aircraft in Hong Kong.” The 
statement added that everythmg possible would be done to 
brmg those guilty of the crime to justice, that inquiries had 
already begun, and that about 100 persons had been seen by 
the police. The Hong Kong Police Commissioner (Mr. A. C. 
Maxwell) said on June 12 that the police were treatmg the 
case as one of “ carefully planned mass murder,” and added : 

“ It has been established beyond donbt that the Kashrmr Princess 
met its end through an explosion caused by some form of tune-bomb. 
It is regrettably almost equally certain that this time-bomb was 
placed aboard the aircraft in Hong Hong No effort is being spared 
to bring to 3 ustice the perpetrators of this ghastly crime ** 

A reward of 100,000 Hong Kong dollars (£6,250) was offered 
by the pohce on the same day for mformation leading to the 
arrest and conviction of those who were responsible for 
sabotagmg the airlmer.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
Chester Guardian - The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hmdu, 
Madras - Indonesian Embassy, London) 

A UNITED KINGDOM* — Labour Party. - Allocation 
of Specialist Responsibilities among Shadow Cabinet ” 
and other Front Bench Members. 

It was announced on July 14, after a meetmg of the Parha- 
mentary Labour Party presided over by Mr. Attlee, that the 
members of the Labour “ shadow Cabmet,” and other members 
of the Opposition Front Bench, would in future specialize in 
various subjects, would ordinarily take the lead m debates on 
these matters on behalf of the Opposition, and would mamtam 
close contact with the specialist group responsible for their 
particular subject. Responsibilities were allocated as follows : 

Atomic Energy, Mr Philip Noel-Baker ; Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Food, Mr Tom Williams, Mr George Brown, IVIr F. T Willoy , 
Colonial Office, Mr James Griffiths, Mr Creech Jones , Cominonwealth 
Relations, Mr Patrick Gordon- Walker , Defence, Mr Richard 
Stokes ; Admiralty, Mr James Callaghan ; War Office, Mr. Michael 
Stewart , Air Ministry, Mr. John Strachey , Education, Mr J. 
Edwards, Mr Michael Stewart , Foreign Office, Mr Alfred Robens, 
Mr Kenneth Younger , Fuel and Power, Mr James Callaghan , 
Health, Dr Edith Summerskill, Mr. Arthur Blenkinsop , Home 
Office, Mr Kenneth Younger, Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas ; Housing 
and Local Government, Mr. G. R. Mitohison, Mr. G. S. Lindgren , 
Labour and National Service, Mr Aneurin Bovan, Mr Frederick 
Lee , Law Officers, Sir Lynn Ungood-Thomas ; Pensions and 
National Insurance, Mr. H. A. Marquand, Mr. Tom Steele , Post 
Office, Mr. Ness Edwards, Mr C R. Hobson ; Scottish Affairs, Mr 
Arthur Woodburn, Mr. Tom Fraser, and Miss Margaret Herbison , 
Supply, Mr George Brown ; Board of Trade, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
Mr Arthur Bottomloy , Transport and Civil Aviation, Mr George 
RusseU Strauss i Treasury, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Mr. Douglas Jay ; 
Works, Mr. Arthur Greenwood. 

Many of those mentioned above held portfolios in the post- 
war Labour Governments, either as full Ministers or junior 
Ministers, in the various spheres to which they were allotted 
specialist responsibility. Notable exceptions, however, were 
the selection of Mr. Robens (formerly Minister of Labour) as a 
specialist m foreign affairs and of Mr. Stokes as a specialist in 
defence matters. Nevertheless, any suggestion that the 
allocation of specialist responsibilities implied a “ shadow 
Government ” was olhcially disclaimed. — (Daily Herald) 

(Prev. rep, Shadow Cabinet 14287 A.) 

B. BOLIVIA. — Oil Pipeline to Argentina. 

The first international oil pipeline from Bolivia, carrying 
petroleum from the Camiri area to Argentina at a rate of more 
than 600,000 gallons a day, was opened on July 1. Under an 
agreement between the two countries, part of the oil will 
serve to reduce Bolivia’s debt to Argentina for the construction 
of a railway between Yacuiba (on the Argentine frontier) and 
Santa Cruz (Bolivia) and a road from Oran (Argentma) to 
Tarija (Bolivia), Argentina will pay for the remainder of the 
oil by exports to Bolivia of meat and manufactured goods. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13827 D.) 

C. BURMA. — - Defence Services Academy. 

The Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu, inaugurated on Peb, 14 
a Burmese Defence Services Academy and a Burmese Army 
Combat Forces School. The Academy and School are situated 
at Ba-Htoo-Myo, in the southern Shan States. 

(Burmese Government Information Dept., Rangoon) 

D- NEW ZEALAND. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand increased its discount 
rate on July 1 from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. — (Directorate of 
Information Services, Wellmgton) (Prev. rep. 13907 C.) 


E. UNITED STATES. — Opening of American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy. 

The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, built within 
SIX months at a cost of $700,000, was opened on July 12 at 
Stratford, Connecticut, a town which was settled by immigrants 
from Stratford-on-Avon, England, in 1689 — ^25 years after 
Shakespeare’s death. 

Tbe theatre is situated in a 12-acre park on the banks of the 
Honsatonic River, and is 60 miles from New York. Built by Mr. 
Edwin Howard, a Westport (Conn ) architect, it is octagonal in shape, 
like the 16th-centxiry Globe Theatre m London, and can seat 1,500 
people Associated with the theatre is an Academy of Acting (housed 
in a nearby 18th-century mansion) which will tram American actors 
m Shakespearean roles The first Director of the Academy is Mir. 
John. Burrell, formerly Director of the London Old Vic 

The project for an American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy origmated with a gronp of sponsors headed by Mr. 
Lawrence Langner, a well-known New York theatrical producer who 
was bom m Wales. Assistance was forthcommg from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Mellon Foundation, both of which contributed 
$200,000 The project is on a non-profit-making basis 

Although no foreign actors (other than Canadians) will be employed, 
it was stated that an exception might be made at some future tune 
should the American Festival Theatre wish to employ the services 
of such eminent British actors as Sir Lawrence Ohvier or Sir John 
Gielgud. A British director of plays was, however, appomted m the 
person of Mr Dems Carey, formerly Director of the Bristol Old Vic. 

The theatre opened with a performance of Julius Caesar, which 
was attended by the Governor of Connecticut (Mr Abraham Ribicoff), 
the British Ambassador (Sir Roger Makins), and the Mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon (Mr Dudley Woodman), who was present at the 
opening ceremony at the mvitation of Governor Ribicoff. Messages 
were received from President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, and 
Sir Wmston ChurchiU, who described the theatre as “ an outward 
evidence of the hnks that bmd together m harmony the Enghsh- 
speaking world ” 

The theatre will be the home of an annual Shakespearean 
Festival which aspires in time to rival those already held at 
Stratford-on-Avon and Stratford, Ontario. 

(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

F. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE.— Ruling 
on U.N. Voting Procedure on South-West Africa. 

The International Court of Justice, m an advisory opinion 
delivered on June 7, unanimously upheld the procedure adopted 
by the U.N. General Assembly at its last (ninth) session for 
votmg on reports, petitions, and other matters relating to 
South Africa’s admmistration of the former mandated terntoxy 
of South-West Africa. 

On Oct. 11, 1954, the General Assembly had decided that its vote 
on questions concerning South-West Africa should be taken by a 
two-thirds majority — the procedure reserved under Article IS of 
the UN, Charter for “important questions.** Because several 
countries expressed doubts as to the legality of this procedure and 
raised the question whether unanimous decisions were required, the 
Assembly subsequently decided to ask the International Court for 
an advisory opinion on (1) whether the two-thirds votmg procedure 
conformed with the Court’s earhor opinion in respect of South-West 
Africa , (2) the alternative method that should be adopted if the 
two-thirds procedure was not correct The Court unammously rephed 
m the affirmative to the first question, thus making it unnecessary to 
consider the second. 

The origmal advisory opinion handed down by the Court in 
1950 stated, in part, (a) that “ the degree of supervision to be 
exercised by the General Assembly should not . . . exceed 
that which applied under the mandate system, and should 
conform as far as possible to the procedure followed by the 
Council of the League of Nations,” and (b) that “ these observa- 
tions are particularly applicable to reports and petitions.” 
Decisions m the League of Nations were by unammous vote, 
and South Africa had contended that the two-thirds majority 
rule would give the U.N. greater powers of supervision than 
those of the League. — (U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14010 A.) 

G. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Crichel Down Case. - 
Resale of Land to Lieut.-Commander Marten. 

Lieutenant-Commander Marten, whose complaints about 
the disposal of land at Crichel Down (Dorset) had led to a 
public mquiry and to the resignation of Sir Thomas Dugdale 
as Minister of Agriculture (see 13705 A), stated on Feb. 18 
that he had accepted “ under protest ” an offer by the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands to sell to him the 725 disputed acres 
at Crichel Down for £15,000, tlie district valuer’s valuation. 
He stated that he was asking for the price to be settled by 
arbitration because he was not satisfied that the amount asked 
for hy Crown Lands represented a fair market value. — (Times) 
(Prev. rep. Crichel Down, 13950 B ; 13705 A.) 
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A. SINGAPORE. — The Chinese Student Riots. - 
Communist Infiltration in Chinese Schools. - Govern- 
ment Criticisms of People’s Action Party. - Strike Wave. 

A serious situation developed in Singapore during May and 
June, firstly as a result of widespread noting by Chinese 
students, and secondly as a result of a wave of strikes called 
by Communist-dominated unions. Developments durmg this 
period are described below. 

Several thousand students from Chinese middle (secondary) schools, 
ostensibly supporting a strike of hus workers, fought pitched battles 
with the police on May 11-12. The students — many of whom were 
in their late ’teens or early twenties — erected barricades, scattered 
broken glass and barbed wire on the roads, overturned cars and 
lorries, and stoned and assaulted the pohce, who used batons, hoses 
and tear-gas to restore order. British, Malay, and Gurkha troops 
were called out to protect important buildings and mstallations, 
whilst the pohce were forced to open fire after a Chmese special 
constable had been hacked to death by the mob. Pour people were 
killed m the disturbances (the above-mentioned Chmese constable, 
a Chinese detective, a student, and a U.S press correspondent, JNIr 
Gene Symonds) and a number in 3 ured Mr. Symonds (29), South-East 
Asia manager of Umted Press, was attacked and murdered by persona 
unlmown. 

The situation m the Chinese middle schools had for some time 
past caused much concern to the Government of the Colony, since 
largo numbers of students — particularly the older ones — had fallen 
strongly under the mfluence of Communist mdoctrmation. Similar 
student riots of a pronounced left-wing character — not, however, 
so violent or widespread — had occurred m May, 1954, and from time 
to time in succeeding months. The Chief Mmister of Smgapore (Mr. 
David Marshall), broadcasting on May 12, said that the “ pattern 
of developments, recently and today, closely conforms to the 
Communist techmquc of seckmg to foment industrial imrest on any 
excuse and to obstruct peaceful solutions ” Mr Marshall added the 
the latest riots were apparently an orgamzed attempt to foment 
trouble on the anniversary of the student riots of 1954, and gave a 
warning that the Government would not tolerate disorder or 
violence 

As the student demonstrators were recruited principally from three 
schools, the Singapore Government announced after the riots (a) that 
the ringleaders would he expelled, and (5) that the management 
committees of those three schools would bo asked to show cause why 
the schools should not bo closed down Some 3,000 Chmese students 
thereupon began a “ sit-down *’ strike in the grounds of the schools 
In an attempt to force the Government to withdraw its throat to 
expel the ringleaders and to close down the schools. On May 23, 
however, m response to an appeal by the all-party comniittoo of 
the Legislative Assembly, the Qoverninont agreed to take uo action 
against the schools or against individual students. 

The bus strike which had boon the ostensible cause of the riots 
ended on May 14, after a personal Intervention by Mr. Marshall 
Apart from the workers of the company directly afiected (the Hock 
Leo Bus Company), several thousand transport and industrial 
workers had struck In sympathy, with the result that Singapore’s 
transport system had come to a virtual standstill for several days. 

The newlv-elected Smgapore Legislative Council voted on 
May 16 (by 27 votes to ml, with the three People’s Action 
Party members abstaining) to reintroduce an emergency 
regulation empowering the police to place Smgapore under 
curfew if circumstances justiiied such action. [The regulation 
had been repealed at the first session of the Assembly three 
weeks earlier.] During the debate the People’s Action Party 
(P.A.P.) and its leader, Mr. Lee Kuan Yeu, were strongly 
attacked both by Mr. Marshall and by Mr. W. A. Goode, 
Colonial Secretary in the Smgapore Government. 

Mr. Goode accused the P.A.P , their Communist supporters, and 
Chinese students, of responsibility for the riots and of deliberately 
provoking widespread Industrial unrest.” After quoting from 
manifestos which, he ollegod, had boon approved by the People’s 
Action Party, ho said that Chinese students had been regimented, 
organized, and sent to the strike areas to inharno and support the 
strikers. Mr. Goode added that the Ohinoso schools had boon cor- 
rupted and regimented into a dangerous weapon for the Malayan 
Communist Party ; that the principals of the schools, apparently 
frightened of the Malayan Communist Party, had done nothing to 
prevent students from taking part in illegal activities , and that the 
problem of the Chinese schools was the most serious one facing the 
Government of Singapore. 

Mr. Le© Kuan Yen, hx reply, declared that the P.A.P. , and ho 
personally, were opposed to Communism and violence, and that he 
could not be held responsible for the actions of Individual party 
members. He added : ** We [the P.A.P.) stand for a free, democratic. 
Independent, non-Oommunlst Malaya. We seek to destroy the 
colonial system by methods of non-violence. We want immediate 
independence. Give it to us now and wo will fight Communism or 
any other ideology to preserve an independent Malaya, We oppose 
violence from any quarter. We deny that the P.A.P* engineered the 
strike or the mob violence* ” 

Mr. Marshall said : ** I aooept without reservation Mr, Lee’s 
assurance that he is not a Communist. But in his lust for power 
and his desire to destroy Colonialism ho is allowing himself to be 
used os a oatspaw by forces that he knows to be evil. . . . IMx. Lee 
has already said that he prefers Communism to Colonialism. Many 


countries that were satellites of England have gamed their mdepen- 
dence, but not one Commumst satellite has ever done so. I am working 
for a Malaya that will not be a satellite of England or of any other 
Power ” After caUing upon the P A.P, to rid itself of Communists 
and ** fellow-travellers ” m its ranks Mr Marshall added that the 
Government would take measures to end the ” thuggery and mtmuda- 
tion ” m Chmese middle schools m order that the schools could 
return to their primary ob]ect of education 

A wave of strikes, fomented by Communist- dominated 
umons, affected large numbers of workers m Singapore during 
the second week of June and led to the arrest of six of the 
strike leaders under the Emergency Regulations. 

The leader of the Shop and Factory Workers’ Umon, Mr Lim Ohm 
Siong (a member of the People’s Action Party, and one of its repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Assembly), called for a general strike 
on June 13 in support of some 1,300 clerical workers who had been 
on strike for six weeks in a pay dispute with the Singapore Harbour 
Board About 15,000 workers (mostly m small factories m which 
Mr. Lim’s umon was mfluential) responded to the strike call, whilst 
the bus workers also came out m support, thereby disoigamzmg 
pubhc transport. Six strike and student leaders wore arrested as 
suspected Communists on Jime 11-12 under the Emergency Regula- 
tions, among them Mr Fong Swee Suan, a loading figure m the 
P A P., Mr. Loh Wah Lim, of the Malayan Textile Spinning Workers’ 
Umon, and Mr. Cheng Yong Chong, an active pro -Communist teacher 
at one of the Chmese schools During the next two or three days 
several thousand more workers came out on strike, but on the other 
hand many of the original strikers returned to work and there was 
no response to the call for a general strike Although the strike 
leaders threatened to continue the strike until the release of the six 
arrested persons, they agreed on June 17 to call the strike off 

Mr. Marshall declared on June 12 that the Government 
considered the threat of a general strike to be a direct form 
of political coercion endangering the welfare and security of 
the people,” and that it had accordingly ordered the arrest 
of “ a number of persons who are apparently responsible for 
organizing the threatened strike for political purposes.” In a 
statement to the Legislative Assembly on June 17, he described 
the instigators of the strike as “a People’s Action l^arty clique 
of pseudo- trade unionists who have prostituted the trade 
umon movement in an attempt to bring about mob rule.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Smgapore Government, 14152 A.) 

B, YUGOSLAVIA. — Higher Grain Prices. - Increases 
in Retail Prices and Wages. 

M. Vukmanovich, a Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council, announced on July 10 that the Yugoslav Government 
had decided (a) to increase the price of grain as an incentive 
to the peasants to grow and sell more wheat and maizej^to 
the State ; (6) to end the subsidies for lard and oil ; (c) to 
introduce higher retail prices for bread, fats, and tobacco, and 
to increase passenger transport fares ; and (d) to increase, to 
a smaller extent, wages, pensions, invalid benefits, and 
children’s allowances. 

It was explained that tlio now measures would ruiso tho State 
purchase prtcjo for wheat by five dinars kllegra/uuno, and for 
maize to six dinars. Tho retail prices of broad and Hour would go 
up by an average of over 30 per cent to 48 dinars (nearly Is. 2d.) 
por kllogrammo, and the price of toba<{<i<> by 27 per cent. The 
Increase In wages, pensions, and invalid iHUiefits would be 500 dinars 
(about 12s.) a month, and of ohihlron's allowancoH 240 dinars 

M. Vukmanovich also explained that while industrial production 
had made ” an enormous advance,” Yugoslavia’s grain production 
was lower today than pro-war Tho osaoutlal aim of tho price Incroasoe 
was to stimulate homo food produotion and reduce food imports 
from abroad so as to oaae tiio balanoo of payments , it was also hopeui 
that tho reduced consumption of grain resulting from tli<^ price 
Increases would gradually Iciad to a change in the people’s rather 
'’one-sided” diet (of which broad compriHOS nearly 70 per cent). 
In this connexion lie referred to the con(dusiott of a rice tigreomont 
with Burma under which Yugoslavia would buy about 50,000 tons 
of rice annually from that country. 

The official newspaper Barba stated on July 11 that the 
Government was aware that its measures would be unpopular 
in the towns, but that the disturbance of family budgets would 
be insignificant compared with the positive results ” which 
were anticipated in solving Yugoslavia’s economic problems* 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Tunes) (X 416 Z A } 124035 C.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Cabinet. - Mr. Folsom 
appointed Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr- Marion B. h'olBom, Under-Seeretary of the Treasury, 
was nominated by President Eisenhower on July 18 as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in succession to Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, the only woman in the Cabinet, who had resigned 
for personal reasons, Mr. Folsom (61) was treasurer of the 
Eastman-Kodak Company before joking the 1’reasury. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14279 D 1 12858 A.) 
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A. GENEVA CONFERENCE* — The “Summit” 
Conference of Heads of Government. - Discussions on 
German Unification, European Security, Disarmament, 
and East-West Contacts. - Foreign Ministers to meet 
at Geneva in October. 

The “ summit ” conference of the Heads of Government 
of France, the Soviet Umon, the United Kmgdom, and the 
United States ended on July 23 after havmg lasted for six 
days. A jomt directive was issued at the end of the conference 
by President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulgamn, Sir Anthony 
Eden, and M. Faure mstructmg the Foreign Ministers of the 
four Powers to meet in Geneva in October to ‘‘ propose e:ffective 
means ” for the solution of the following questions : (1) Euro- 
pean security and German reunification ; (2) disarmament ; 
and (3) contacts between East and West, 

The proceedings of the conference are described below on a 
day-to-day basis 

July 18. 

The openmg day of the conference (July 18) was devoted to 
statements by the four Heads of Government m which they 
put forward their respective views on the questions under 
consideration. 

President Eisenhower (who presided at the opening session) said 
that they could not expect to solve all the problems of all the 
world ** during the few days in which the conference would last, 
hut that, nevertheless, “ we can perhaps create a new spirit that will 
make possible future solutions of problems which are within our 
responsibilities.” He continued 

It is necessary that we talk frankly about the concrete problems 
which create tension between us, and about the way to begm solving 
them . . First is the problem of unifying Germany and forming an 
aU-German Government based on free elections. Ten years have 
passed since the German armistice, and Germany is stiU divided. 
That division does a grievous wrong to a people which is entitled, 
like any other, to pursue together a common destmy While that 
division continues, it creates a basic source of instability in Europe. 

. . Our solution should take account of the legitimate security 

interests of all concerned. That is why we insist that a united Germany 
is entitled at its choice to exercise its inherent right of collective 
self-defence. By the same token, we are ready to take account of 
the legitimate security interests of the Soviet Union The Paris 
Agreements contain many provisions which serve this purpose. But 
we are ready to consider further reciprocal safeguards which are 
reasonable, practical, and compatible with the security of all 
concerned 

“ On a broader plane, there is the problem of rospectmg the right 
of peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live , and of restoring sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who have been deprived of them The American people feel strongly 
that certain peoples of Eastern Europe, many with a long and proud 
record of national existence, have not yet been given the benefit of 
this pledge of our U N wartime declaration, reinforced by other 
wartime agreomonts. 

There is the problem of communication and human contacts 
among our peoples. . . . The American people want to be friends 
with the Soviet peoples. There are no natural difierences between our 
peoples, no territorial conflicts or commercial rivalries Historically, 
our two countries have always been at peace. But friendly under- 
standing between peoples does not readily develop when there are 
artificial barriers such as now interfere with communication It is 
time that all 'curtains,' whether of guns or laws or regulations, 
should begin to come down But this can only be done in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence 

There is the problem of international Communism For 38 years 
its activities have disturbed relations between other nations and the 
Soviet Union Its activities are not confined to efforts to persuade. 
It seeks throughout the world to subvert lawful Governments and 
to subject nations to an alien domination. We cannot ignore the 
distrust created by the support of such activities In my nation and 
elsewhere it adds to distrust and therefore to international tension 

" Finally, there is the overriding problem of armaments. This is 
at once a result and a cause of existing tension and distrust Contrary 
to a basic purpose of the U N Charter, armaments now divert 
much of men's efiorts from creative to non-productive uses We should 
all like to end that But apparently none dares to do so because of 
fear of attack. Surprise attack has a capacity for destruction far 
beyond anything which man has yet known. So each of us deems 
it vital that there should be means to deter such attack Perhaps, 
therefore, we should consider whether the problem of limitation of 
armaments may not best be approached by seeking — as a first stop — 
dependable ways to supervise and Inspect military establishments, 
so that there can bo no frightful surprises, whether by sudden attack 
or by secret violation of agreed restrictions ...” 

M. Edgar Eaure said that the two main obieotives in the present 
international situation wore (1) to end tho ** cold war,” and (2) to 
create peace and friendly relations among nations These two 
obieotives were complementary and could not bo separated. On iho 
German question, ho said * " Frankly, I think that as long as this 
problem is not solved . . . there wiU bo no real harmony In international 
life. If the four of us really have the will to reunite Germany, the 
question of how to do it will not be an obstacle.” 


The French Prune Minister "'strongly opposed any neutralization 
of Germany for the following six reasons (1) In international law 
there could be no discrimination agamst a sovereign country* 
(2) Xeutralization of Germany because of her responsibility for the 
last war would mean puttmg such responsibility on the German 
people and not on the Nazi State (3) No similar neutralization 
measures had been apphed to other belligerents (4) Neutralization 
would risk provoking m Germany a desire for revenge (5) Technical 
measures for controlling neutrahzation would be impossible to 
implement materially and morally '* (6) Neutralization, while 

smtable perhaps for a smaE nation, was impossible for a nation with 
a population and geographical position like that of Germany “ For 
my part,” he added, “ I believe that a reunified Germany should live 
in the Western European and Atlantic Pact system- This seems to 
me best both m law and in fact.” 

As the Western Powers could see no objection to a umfied Germany 
allied with the West (M Faure continued), and as Germany’s general 
potential as a country would undoubtedly increase, the question of 
security should be examined from the pomt of view of the Soviet 
Umon To meet the legitimate Soviet demand for security, he put 
forward the following proposals * 

(1) The nuhtary forces of a umted Germany should not exceed 
those which the German Federal Repubhc would possess as a member 
of the Western European Umon 

(2) The Western Powers should extend to the Soviet Umon the 
guarantees embodied m the Pans Agreements — viz , that they would 
not support the use of force to obtain the reunification of Germany 
or to modify Germany's present frontiers, and that any Government 
guilty of resortmg to force would be deprived of the assistance and 
military aid provided in the North Atlantic Treaty The German 
Federal Repubhc should also extend to the Soviet Union its under- 
takmg (under the Paris Agreements) that it would not use force 
to obtain reumfication or the modification of Germany’s present 
frontiers 

(3) A unified Germany should be included in a general security 
system, which could he extended to all European States wishing 
to 30 m 

M Faure also reiterated his proposal, made before the opening of 
the conference (see page 14313, first column), that the U S.A , the 
Soviet Union, the Umted Kmgdom, and France should agree to 
reduce their arms budgets by agreed amounts and to put the resultant 
savings into an mtemational fimd which would be used to promote 
the economic development of the world’s under-developed areas. 

Sir Anthony Eden spoke as follows “ This conference is unique in 
history because the conditions in which we meet are unmatched in 
human experience. We all know what unparalleled resources the 
scientific and teohmoal discoveries of our age have placed withm our 
reach We have only to stretch out our hands and the human race 
can enter an age of prosperity such as has never been known. It is 
equally clear how utterly destructive must be the conditions of any 
conflict in which the great Powers are engaged 

There was a time when the aggressor in war might hope to wm 
an advantage and to realize political gam for his country by m ilitary 
action The more overwhelming the nuhtary power, the more 
tempting was the prize and the less might the aggressor expect to 
have to pay . Nothing of the kind is possible now. No war can 
bring the victor spoils , it can only bring him and his victim utter 
anmhilation. . . These are stern facts out of which wo can perhaps 
win enduring peace at last , 

“ At this conference we have to deal [with problems] mainly in 
the context of Europe. What is the chief among them ? There can 
surely be no doubt of the answer — ^the unity of Germany. So long as 
Germany is divided, Europe will be divided. Until the unity of 
Germany Is restored, there can be neither confidence nor security in 
this Continent . 

Turning to the wider issues of German unification,” Sir Anthony 
oontmued “ W’^hy did the Berlin Conference fail a year ago ? We 
must examine this as dispassionately as we can in order to see what 
progress we can now make from the apparently fixed positions which 
the great Powers on both sides then felt obliged to take. At Berlm, 
the West proposed the umfleation of Germany with free elections 
and the free right of Germany to choose her own foreign pohey. 
Under the so-caEed * Eden-plan,' Germany would have chosen either 
association with the West, association with the East, or neutrality. 
But the Soviet Government was unable to accept that plan. Yet 
we all know in our hearts that Germany must be united, and that a 
great country cannot bo permanently prevented from freely deciding 
its own foreign policy . ^ 

“ The Berlm Conference failed because one of the Powers believed 
that a united Germany, rearmed and exercising its choice to join the 
NATO, would constitute an increased threat to Its safety and security. 
I am not now going to argne whether these fears were justified. In 
these last 10 years there have been plenty of occasions for suspicion 
and alarms These have found expression m heavy armament 
programmes. To try to deal with these issues in their wider aspect, 
we have all agreed to work through tho U N Disarmament Com- 
mission We welcome the substantial progress which has recently 
been made there, and the important measure of common thinking 
which has now emerged between the various proposals of the Western 
Powers and those recently set before us by the Soviet Government 
Ah these discussions wih go on, but tho immediate need is to make 
a practical start. 

** Tho urgent problem is how to begin the process of reducing 
tensions and removing suspicion and fear There is also tho practical 
question of how we can devise and operate an efiectivo control of 
armaments and armed forces. To reunify Germany will not of itself 
Increase or reduce any threat which may be thought to exist to 
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European security. ETerything will depend on the conditions under 
winch reunification takes place. I wish, therefore, to suggest that 
we should consider a number of interrelated proposals which are 
intended to do two things 

** First, they are calculated to meet the apprehension of mcreased 
danger which some at Berlin felt might follow the acceptance of our 
plan. Secondly, they are intended to make a practical experiment in 
the operatiye control of armaments. This, if locally successful m 
Europe, might, as it were, extend outwards from the centre to the 
periphery If we can once estabhsh a sense of security over the 
Continent of Europe . . can we not hope that this first success will 
be the preliminary for wider and more far-reaohmg understandmg ? 

As I have said, our purpose is to ensure that the unification of 
Germany and her freedom to associate with countries of her choice 
shall not involve any threat to anybody There are no doubt many 
ways of doing this. To illustrate what I have m mind, let me give 
some examples, . . We would be prepared to be parties to a security 
pact of which those round this table and a united Germany might 
be members By its terms each country could declare itself ready 
to go to the assistance of the victim of aggression, whoever it might 
be . . We would propose to inscribe any such agreement under the 
authority of the Umted Nations. It would also be our mtention that 
if any member-country should break the peace, that country would 
forfeit any rights which it enjoys at present under existing agreements 

Secondly, we would be ready to discuss and try to reach agree- 
ment as to the total of forces and armsuments on each side m Germany 
and the countries neighbourmg Germany. To do this it would be 
necessary to join m a system of reciprocal control to supervise the 
arrangement effectively AU those represented here would, we hope, 
be partners in this, together with a united Germany. It would be 
understood that any proposa.ls m this field would not exclude or delay 
the work of the U.N Disarmament Commission, to which we attach 
great importance ” 

After asking whether there were “ any further reassurances wo 
can give each other,’* Sir Anthony proposed that the conference, in 
addition to examinmg the above-mentioned suggestions, should also 
examine the possibility of a demihtarizod area between East and 
West.** 

Marshal Bulganin said that the conference was bomg held at a 
time when a oortam relaxation of tension in international relations 
is in ovidenoo, and when more favourable conditions have appeared 
for the settlement of outstanding mtomational issues ** The ending 
of hostihties m Korea and Indo-Chma represented “ a considerable 
success for the forces of peace,’* whilst other significant ” develop- 
ments were the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty, the normaliza- 
tion of Soviet- Yugoslav relations, the success of the Afro-Asian 
Conference at Bandimg, and the Soviet proposals to nornuihze 
relations with the German Federal Republic *“ There ore, however, 
urgent issues still dividing us,*’ he added. Those issues have not 
yet been settled, and that is why the international situation— ‘in 
spite of a certain improvement — still remains tense on the wholo. 
It is a fact that the so-called ‘ cold war ’ is still on . . .** 

After saymg that the Soviet delegation wore ‘’glad to hear 
President Eisenhower’s Btatonient,” Marshal Bulganin continued 
“ In the opinion of tho Soviet Govornment, the purpose of tills 
conference is not to indulge in recriminations but to find ways and 
means to ease intoraationaJ tension and create an atmosphere of 
confidence m relations between nations. Wo are not minimizing the 
difficulties that stand in tho way of settling tho outstanding problems 
of Europe and Asia There ore difihcultioa, and they are far from 
being small ones. But provided we have all come to tho conforonco 
with the desire to find ways of overcoming difficulties, this will bo 
a real guarantee for the success of the conference . . . The Soviet 
Government, for its part, is prepared to contribute, together with 
the Governments of the United States, Britain, and Franco, to tho 
achievement of that noble aim The foreign policy of tho Soviet 
Union is clear : We have uphold, and continue to uphold, peace 
among tlie nations and peaceful oo-oxistenco among aU States 
Irrespective of thoir iiitomal systems, irrespective of whether they 
are monarchist or republican, capitalist or socialist. Tho social and 
economic system of any State is tho domestic affair of its pooplo.** 

Marshal Bulganm tlien announced that tho Soviet Union had 
decided to contribute fissionable materials to the intomational 
atomic energy “ pool ” proposed by President Eisonhowor, and that 
this contribution would bo made as soon as tho proposed International 
Atomic Energy Agency was established. Tho Soviet Union,** ho 
declared, “ now as in tho past, favours broad Intomational co-opera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the importance of which 
was stressed by President Elsenhower in his well-known statement.** 

Turning to the (question of armaments and armed forces, Marshal 
Bulganin said that it would bo “ a fact of great importance ” if tho 
conference agreed, by common consent, to establish the following 
maximum levels of armed forces : (1) tho United States, tho Soviet 
Union, and Ohinar—oaoh 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men; (2) Croat 
Britain and France — each 650,000 men , (3) all other countries — 
a maximum of 150,000 to 200,000 men. Ho added * ** I would like 
to stress once again that the Soviet Government has accepted the 
proposal made by the three [Western ] I^owers in regard to conventional 
armaments. Now we are entitled to expect that those Powers should 
take a step which would ensure agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. That would put tho wholo problem of disarmament 
on firm groxmd/^ 

Oontinuing, Marshal Bulganin said that M. Faure’s proposals for 
the reduction of military budgets by the four Powers, and the setting- 
up of a fund to help under-developed areas, wore “ of interest and 
worthy of careful examination.’* Ho added : “ Moreover, hi the 
opinion of the Soviet Government, the four Powers would make a 


good beginning if they agreed to demobilize the military contmgents 
which they are withdrawmg from Austria in connexion with the 
conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty, and correspondingly to 
reduce the strength of their armed forces. The Soviet Government 
bAja decided to carry out such a measure, and mvites the Umted 
States, France, and Bntam to follow suit *’ 

As regards the question of European security. Marshal Bulganin 
said - “ The Soviet Government is convmced that the best way to 
ensure peace and prevent new aggression in Europe is to establish a 
system of collective secunty with the participation of all the European 
nations and of the Umted States . . Military groupmga of some 
European nations directed agamst others should be replaced by a 
system of security based on the jomt efforts of all the nations of 
Europe . . The difiElculties m the way of creatmg such a system have 
to be reckoned with — m particular, the fact that the Powers engaged 
in the present talks are bound by military commitments in regard 
to other nations ...” 

Marshal Bulganm then proposed that the process of establishing 
a collective security system m Europe should be carried out m two 
stages, as follows • 

(1) In the first stage, the sigmatones would retain their commit- 
ments under existmg treaties and agreements, but would undertake 
to refrain from the use of armed force, and to settle any disputes that 
might arise between them by peaceful moans. 

(2) In the second stage, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Pans 
A^eements, and the Warsaw Treaty would be simultaneously termin- 
ated, and would be replaced by an aU-Buropean system of collective 
secunty 

Marshal Bulganin oontmued . “ Sir Anthony Eden spoke of the 
need for an understanding between countries on the question of 
European security This is very important , it is precisely what the 
Soviet Union is striving for The Soviet Government is of tho opimon 
that our eventual objective should be to have no foreign troops 
remammg on the territories of European States Tho withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the territories of European States, and the 
ro-establishment in this respect of the situation which existed before 
tho Second World War, would m itself constitute a factor of great 
importance in consolidating peace . ” 

Turning to the German problem, Marshal Bulganin spoke as 
follows “ Tho Soviet Government proceeds from the promise that 
tho easing of tension and the creation of an effective system of 
security in Europe would greatly facilitate tho sottleinont of the 
German problem, and would bring about tho neco88a,ry pro-requisites 
for tho uinflca,tion of Germany on a, peaceful and dtunocsratio basis 
The Soviet Government, now as in tho past, favours tho unification 
of Germany in conformity with tho national intorosts of tho Gorman 
people and the secmritv of Europe The rcunihtarization of Western 
Germany, and her int^t^gTation into military groupings of tho Western 
Powers, represent tho main obstacles to tbo unification of Germany. 
It would bo a good thing to ex<‘hango views here on tho solution 
of the Gorman problem, oven though in presonl circumstances we 
may fail to reach imincdiato agreement on tho reunification of 
Germany. In that case tlic problem should bo solved step by stop.*’ 

Marshal Bulganin Mt that it was not appropriate for tho cionferonoo 
to discuss either international Communism or tho Eastern European 
countries, as had been suggested by TVosiebrnt Eisonhowor As 
regards thc^ former, ho said that tho confcironce had been convened 
to discuss prohloirts of tntor-State relations and not tho activities of 
political parties in various countries. With regard to tho latter, a 
discussion on tho countries of Eastern Europe would constitute 
inteiferonce in thtdr internal affairs 

In <*,onclu8lon, the Soviet Prime Minister wol(‘ornod the proposal 
for strengthening trade and cultural relations hetwoen tho U.S B B 
and the West Ho cleolarod that there wore “ <‘onHlderablo possi- 
bilities *’ in this field, and that the Boviet Union stood for tho broad 
development of international contacts and oo-oporation in culture 
and science, and for the removal of obstacles impeding inten^ourso 
among nations.” 

July 19. 

The Foreign Ministers met in the morning under tJie eluurinan- 
ship of M. Pinay and reached speedy agreement on tiic following 
agenda (proposed by Mr. Macmillan) to be presented to the 
Heads of Goveniment : (1) the reumfication of Germany; 
(2) European security ; (3) disarmament ; (4) contacts between 
East and West (trade, tourism, cultural relations, etc.). 

When the Heads of Government met in the afternoon, 
however, differing views as to the timing of German reunifica- 
tion were expressed by the Western leaders on tlic one hand 
and by Marshal Bulganin on the other. Whereas Sir Anthony 
Eden (the principal Western spokesman on this date) declared 
that the question of German unilication was of the greatest 
urgency, Marshal Bulganin insisted that the reumfication of 
Germany should be subje<*t to delay while a European collective 
security paid was negotiated. After a 2|-hours’ discussion 
under the chairmanship of M. Faure, the Heads of (Government 
agreed to refer Hie question to their l^'oreign Ministers for 
further consideration. 

Sir Anthony Ed«n (who spoko first at M. Faurc*s invitation) said 
that although there appeared to be agreement on tho need for Gorman 
unification, there was a oloar division on methods of timing. Marshal 
Bulganin had said that the creation of an offooWvo system of ooJloctive 
soourlty In Europe was a prerequisite for the unification of Germany, 
An nll-ombracing soourlty system, howaver, would toko a considerable 
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time to work ont, a^d for tius reason lie (Sir Anthony) had proposed 
a simpler fonr-Power pact with a muted Germany. Whilst he woold 
be happy to consider other suggestions, he would be deeply concerned 
if it were agreed to postpone German nnity for a long period while 
elaborate systems to cover the whole of Europe were being worked ont. 

Marshal Bulganin said that it was m the mterests of a nmted 
Germany not to enter mto any alhances or military obhgations. He 
recalled m this connesion that when the Warsaw Treaty was 
negotiated, the Bast German Government had assumed that a 
nmted Germany wonld be free from obhgations undertaken by either 
part of Germany before nnification. In his view, conditions were not 
yet ripe for the uni fi cation of Germany, and the settlement of this 
problem wonld take a long time On the qnestion of safeguards and 
guarantees as suggested by Sir Anthony Eden on the previous day, 
these were comprehensible m the case of weak Powers unable to 
defend themselves, hut not in that of the Soviet Union, which could 
not depend on guarantees by others The two Germanies should 
gradually draw together m the mterests of ehmmatmg tension, and 
such a development was now taking place — e g , m commercial 
negotiations and the exchange of delegations. All-German elections 
were, he agreed, important, hut should be considered at the proper 
time 

President Eisenhower said that he wished to speak from the 
military pomt of view, and requested Marshal Zhukov (the Soviet 
Defence Mmister) to hsten carefully to what he had to say. After 
pointing out that he had known Marshal Zhukov for a long time, and 
that he would speak as soldier to soldier. President Eisenhower 
emphasized that he (the President) had never said a smgle word 
which he did not heheve to be true ; that he had accepted the position 
of Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Europe, because he heheved 
that SHAPE was a true agency for peace ; that he had “ had enough 
of war ” , and that he would not have accepted the SHAPE appomt- 
ment if there had been any question of preparation for war 

If Germany became a mihtaxy vacuum (the President oontmued) 
it would become a fertile breeding-ground for Hitlerite propaganda 
In the past Germany had been a danger not only to the Soviet 
Union but to other countries, many of which had had experience of 
German aggression. The problem was how to draw Germany into a 
position in which she would not be discontented, unhappy, and a 
prey to propaganda, and in which she would be strong, though 
never strong enough to attack other countries. 

President Eisenhower then emphasized that the U.S.A. would 
never take part m any aggressive war, and that no nation need fear 
a sudden attack by the United States, where a declaration of war 
was subject to Congressional assent, nor from NATO, which was 
entirely defensive. Under the present arrangements [i e the Pans 
Agreements], the German forces would he so intertwined with the 
NATO system that it would he impossible for them to make war 
If it were argued that German reunification must be delayed because 
of the fear of a united Germany in NATO, then the United States 
would say that such fears were groundless. 

Marshal Bulganin intervened to say that he had heard President 
Eisenhower’s statement with the greatest satisfaction. ** I believe 
this statement,” he declared, ** because I know President Eisenhower 
to he an outstanding military leader and statesman.” 

M. Faurc said that a clear difference of opinion had arisen on the 
urgency of the German question, and that he shared the British 
view. 

Marshal Bulganin declared that while he welcomed President 
Elsenhower’s statement on NATO, the Soviet Union had not been 
allowed to join the North Atlantic Treaty, and this, in his [the Soviet 
Premier’s] view, revealed Its true purpose On the German question, 
he said that his earlier statement represented the well-considered 
views of the Soviet Government, and that he would say no more 
on the subject. 

It was then agreed that the matter could not profitably be discussed 
further, and that it should be studied by the Foreign Ministers. 

July 20. 

Meeting under the chairmanship of Sir Anthony Eden, the 
Heads of Government agreed that the Foreign Ministers should 
draft directives for further study on the questions of European 
security and the reunification of Germany. It was also agreed 
that the Foreign Mmisters should study the following four 
points put forward by Sir Anthony Eden : (1) the unification 
of Germany, having regard to the security of all concerned ; 
(2) a security pact for Europe or part of Europe ; (3) the 
limitation and inspection of forces and armaments in Germany 
and countries bordering Germany; (4) the possibility of 
creatmg a demilitarized area. These four points incorporated 
both the Western and Soviet proposals previously put forward. 

Marshal Bulganin reiterated the Soviet proposals for a security 
pact in which both the German Federal Republic and the German 
Democratic Repubho would participate, and oiroulatod a paper giving 
the basic principles of a European collective security treaty. These 
were broadly similar to the draft treaty presented by M Molotov at 
the Berlin Conference in 1954: (see page 13437), but contained the 
following modifications : (a) the preamble stated that the proposed 
collective security treaty was aimed at facilitating the early settle- 
ment of the German question ; (6) the United States was Included 
In the treaty ; (c) the proposals contained references to economic 
and cultural contacts between the East and the West ; (d) they 
included the ** two-stage ” concept put forward by Marshal Btdganlii 
on July 18. 


M. Faure stressed that the unification of Germany implied security 
and mce versa, and that tension and insecurity would persist in the 
heart of Europe until Germany was umted. The two-stage plan 
proposed by the Soviet Prune Mmister might involve the perpetuation 
of a divided Germany, smee the two German Governments might 
want to stay in esasting organizations and might not be m a hurry 
to jom new ones He [M. Faure] preferred a system of collective 
security containing reciprocal agreements providing for a limitation 
of arms. 

Sir Anthony Eden said that the problem had two aspects * (1 ) treaty 
provisions, mcludmg the question of who would he members of any 
pact, and (2) the question of timmg. On the first, the British idea 
had been a five-Power pact which, Hke the Russian draft, would pro- 
vide for mutual assistance if one of the signatories was attacked. If 
the five Powers agreed on such a pact, there would be httle or no 
risk to European security A pact embracmg all the European 
countries, however, was hardly feasible m view of the wide diversity 
of mterests among the European nations , moreover, the organization 
of such a pact would be a long and laborious task Nevertheless, it 
might be possible to find a middle course between a five-Power pact 
and a 2 6 -Power pact, and he was ready to consider any suggestions. 
In view of the wide divergence of opimon which had manifested 
itself, he suggested that simultaneous consideration might be given 
to the question of a security pact and to the reunification of Germany, 
provided the pact was not so widely drawn as to delay unreasonably 
the realization of German unity. Sir Anthony then proposed that the 
Foreign Ministers should study the above-mentioned four pomts, 
which was agreed to. 

President Eisenhower Said that he had talked with every member 
of the Soviet delegation and was profoundly convinced that they all 
smcerely desired peace, as he himself did. The problem was how to 
build a bridge, and this could hardly be solved in the short time m 
which the conference would last. Marshal Bulgamn, m his statement 
in Moscow on July 15 (see page 14313), had spoken of the need for 
conciliation and had said that the conference would only be a 
begmnmg. Perhaps the Foreign Ministers could now get to work on 
** huildmg the bridge.” 

July 21. 

When the Heads of Government met under the chairmanship 
of Marshal Bulganm, President Eisenhower put forward two 
far-reachmg proposals : (1) that the United States and the 
Soviet Umon should exchange blueprints on their military 
establishments ; and (2) that the two Governments should 
provide unrestricted facilities for photographic aerial recon- 
naissance in each other’s territories. Marshal Bulganm 
presented a draft treaty for a non-aggression pact between 
the NATO Powers and the Warsaw Treaty Powers, and also 
tabled a draft resolution on disarmament. 

President Eisenhower spoke as follows : “ . . . After our victory as 
allies in the Second World War, my country rapidly disarmed. 
Within a few years our armament was at a very low level Then 
events occurred beyond our borders which caused us to reahze that 
we had disarmed too much. For our own security and to safeguard 
peace we needed greater strength. Therefore we proceeded to rearm, 
and to associate with others in a partnership for peace and mutual 
security. The American people are determined to maintain and tC 
necessary increase thds armed strength for as long a period as is 
necessary to safeguard peace and to mamtain our security. 

But we know that a mutually dependable system for less arma- 
ment on the part of all nations would be a better way to safeguard 
peace and mamtain security It would ease the fears of war m the 
anxious hearts of people everywhere. It would lighten the burdens 
upon the hacks of the people. It would make It possible for every 
nation, great and small, developed and less developed, to advance 
the standards of living of Its people, to attain better food, olothmg, 
and shelter, more education, and larger enjoyment of life. Therefore 
the U S. Government is prepared to enter into a sound and reliable 
agreement making possible the reduction of armaments. I have 
directed that an intensive and thorough study of this subject be 
made within our own Government. 

” No sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it is 
completely covered by an inspection and reporting system adequate 
to support every portion of the agreement. The lessons of history 
teach us that disarmament agreements without adequate reciprocal 
inspection increase the dangers of war and do not brighten the 
prospects of peace. Thus, it is my view that the priority attention 
of our combined study of disarmament should be upon the subject 
of inspection and reporting 

Questions suggest themselves How effective an inspection 
system can be designed which would be mutually and reciprocally 
acceptable within our countries and the other nations of the world ? 
How would such a system operate ? What could it accomplish ? Is 
certainty against surprise aggression attainable by inspection t 
Could violations b© discovered by inspection ? Could violations be 
discovered promptly and effeotiyely counter-acted ? 

We have not as yet been able to discover any soientiflo or other 
inspection method which would make certain of the elimination of 
nuclear weapons So far as we are aware, no other nation has made 
such a cUsoovery. We have not as yet been able to discover any 
accounting or other inspection method of being certain of the true 
budgetary facts of total expenditure for armaments . , . 

** 1 have been searching my heart and mind for something that I 
could say here that could convince everyone of the great sincerity 
of the United States In approaching this problem of disarmament* I 
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address myself for the moment principally to the delegates of the 
Soviet Union, because out two great countries adnuttecLly possess 
new and terrible weapons m quaiititles which give nse m other 
parts of the world, or reciprocally, to the fears and dangers of 
surprise attack. 

** I propose, therefore, that we take a practical step, that we 
begin an arrangement, very quickly, as between ourselves — ^imme- 
diately. These steps would include , 

(1) To give to each other a complete blueprint of our mxhta^ 
establishments, from beginmng to end, from one end of our conntries 


to the other. 

(2) Next, to provide within our countries facihties for^ aerial 
photography to the other coxmtry. We to provide yon with the 
facilities within our country* ample facilities for aerial reconnaissance, 
where you can make all the pictures you choose and take them to 
your own country to study. You to provide exactly the same facihties 
for us, and we to make these examinations. And hy this step to 
convince the world that we are providing as between ourselves 
against the possibility of a surprise attack, thus lessening danger 
and relaxing tension. 

** Xiikewise we will make more easily attainable a comprehensive 
and effective system of mspection and disarmament, because what 
I propose, I assure you, would be but a begmning. From my state- 
ment I beheve you wiU anticipate my suggestion. It is that we 
Instruct our representatives in the U N. Sub -committee on Dis- 
armament to give priority eiEfort to the study of inspection and 
reporting. Such a study could well include a step-hy-step testmg of 
Inspection and reporting methods. 

“ The United States is ready to proceed in the study and testing 
of a reliable system of inspection and reporting, and, when that 
system is proved, then to reduce armaments with all others to the 
extent that the system wiU provide assured results The successful 
working-out of such a system would do much to develop the mutual 
confidence which will open wide the avenues of progress for all 
our peoples. ^ 

** The quest for peace is the statesman’s most exacting duty. 
Security of the nation entrusted to his care is his greatest responsi- 
bility. Practical progress to lasting peace is his fondest hope Yet 
In pursuit of his hope he must not betray the trust placed in mm as 
guardian of the people’s security. A sound peace — with security, 
justice, well-being, and freedom for the people of the world— can be 
achieved, but only by patiently and thoughtfuUy following a hard, 


sure, and tested road.” 

Sir Anthony Eden pointed out that Britain, like the U.S.A., had 
drastically reduced her armaments and armed forces at the end of 
the war Events, however, had forced her to rearm, and she had 
made the atomic bomb and was now making the hydrogen bomb. 
There was nothing that Britain would like better than to engage 
in a oomprohonsive disarmament scheme, in which neither she nor 
other countries would be forced to spend so much on unproductive 
necessities as they did today. Putting forward a more modest 
Plan than that proposed by President Eisenhower, he asked whether 
it could not be decided here and now that over a speomed area- 
extending perhaps for a fixed depth on either side of the line which 
now divided Eastern and Western Europe — there should be super- 
vision by inspection teams appointed by the military commandos 
on either aide. This proposal would bo a practical experiment in the 
control of armaments — an experiment which, if successful in Europe, 
might be “ extended outwards from the centre to the periphery. 

Marshal Bulganin presented the text of a draft security treaty 
between the four Powers which contained the following provisions . 

** (1) The level of the armed forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and China shall be established at 1,000,000 to X,500,000 men for 
each ; that of Great Britain and France at 650,000 men for each ; 
the level provided for China, as well as other questions boaring upon 
the armed forces of China, shaU be the subject of consideration in 
which the People’s Bepubllo of China shall Participate ; the level 
of the armed forces of all other States shall not exceed 150,000 to 
200,000 men, and shall he agreed upon at an international conference, 

(2) After the reduction of armed forces and conventional armaments 
has been carried out to the extent of 75 por cent of the agreed re- 
ductions, a complete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
shaU come into efioot. The elimination of such weapons from the 
armaments of States, and the destruction of those weapons, ^all 
be completed in the course of reduction of armaments to the fln^ 
25 per cent of the agreed reduction. All atomic materials shall 
thereafter be used exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

(3) Simultaneously with the initiation of measures to ofioot the 

reduction of armaments and armed forces, and before the entir into 
force of the agreement on the complete prohibition of fljomlc and 
hydrogen weapons, the lour Powers shall solemnly pledge themselves 
not to xise nuclear weapons, which they shall regard as prohibited 
to them. Exceptions to this rule may bo permitted, for purposes of 
defence against aggression, when a decision to that efleot is taken 
hy the Security Council. x, 

(4) As one of the tost measures for the execution of the programme 
for reducing armaments and prohibiting atomic weapons, States 
possesstng^omlo and hydrogen weapons shall pledge themselves to 
discontinue teats of these weapons. 

(5) There shall be established an effective international control 

over the implementation of measures for the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons. . „ . x x 

(6) The Heads of Government of the four Powers shall instruct 
the Foreign Mbfisters to make efforts to reach necessary agreement 
on the unsettled aspects of the above-mentioned convention, which 
Is to be oonsidered in the United Nations# 


At the same time the Heads of Government of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Great Bntam, and France, determined not to 
permit the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons and to hberate the 
nations from the threat of a destructive atomic war, solemnly declare 
that : Pending the conclusion of the international convention on 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
the Soviet Union, the Umted States, Great Britam, and France under- 
take not to be the first in the use of atomic weapons against any 
nation, and call upon all other States to join this declaration.” 

The Soviet Prime Minister also tabled the text of a proposed 
non-aggxession pact between the four Powers, based on the following 
prmciples : 

** (1) The States parties to the North Atlantic Treaty and to the 
Paris Agreements, on the one hand, and the States parties to the 
Warsaw Treaty, on the other, undertake not to use armed force 
against one another This undertakmg shaU not pre 3 udice the right 
of States to individual or collective self-defence, as provided for in 
Article 51 of the U N Charter in case of an armed attack 

(2) The parties to the treaty undertake to enter mto mutual 
consultations in case any differences or disputes arise between them 
which might represent a threat to the maintenance of peace in Europe 

(3) The treaty shall be of a temporary character and shall remain 
in force until replaced hy another treaty relating to the establishment 
of a system of collective security in Europe.” 

July 22. 

When the Heads of Government met on this date under the 
chairmanship of President Eisenhower, M. Faure presented a 
French memorandum on disarmament and on the proposed 
creation of an International Fund for Equipment and Mutual 
Aid (IFEMA) to assist under-developed countries. Sir Anthony 
Eden, supported by President Eisenhower and M. Faure, 
called for the removal of barriers between the peoples of East 
and West and urged a much greater flow of cultural exchanges, 
tourism, etc., between the Western countries and the Soviet 
Union. The British Prime Minister also formally presented a 
memorandum on limited disarmament. 

M. Faure spoko as follows In presenting the French Government’s 
memorandum 

'' Tho first condition of a lasting peace Is progress towards dla- 
armament Tho second condition Is assistance to the peoples of under- 
developed territories in improving their living conditions Tho 
French Government believes that those two forms of activity should 
ho carried out aide by side, and that tho possibility of establishing 
an organic link between them should be investigated. Such a link 
would make it possible, at least in part, to solve tho problem of 
control in regard to disarmament. 

“ The French Government proposes that the four Powers should 
agree to a reduction in their military expenditures, and that tho 
financial resources thus made available should bo allocated, either 
In wholo or part, to international expenditure on equipment and 
mutual aid . . . Those proposals . . . will make possible the transfer of 
military expenditure to productive expenditure at international 
level , . . and the following proposals are put forward to that end : 

” (1) In order to establish the basis of tho contribution to be made, 
each of tho Governments concerned would declare annually the 
amount it Intended to appropriate for military expenditure during a 
period of 12 months — in effect, the amount laid down In tho Budget. 
Tho first statement would concern tho 12-monihly period covered 
by tho Budget for the current year. Tho declarations made by the 
States would bo sent to an intomationol Secretariat whoso chief 
task would ho to ensure that a common definition of military expendi- 
ture was Interpreted in tho same sense by all the States. 

In order to make this possible, tho Secretariat would receive copies 
of the civil and military Budgets prcBontod hy each Government to 
tho parliamentary organs which, according to the Constitution of the 
State concomod, had to vote or approve the Budget. The Secretariat 
would also . . draw up a list of tho categories of military expenditure, 
subject to any agroemonts reached, and according to the programme 
for the progressive application and control of disarmament. 

The percentage reduction of military expenditure in any annual 
Budget in relation to a preceding Budget could ho laid down for future 
years by agreement botwoon tho Govemmonta concerned. This would 
make it possible to calculate the amounts to bo aUooated to the 
International Fund for Equipment and Mutual Aid. 

The amounts to be levied during the years oonoemod should be 
progrosslvo. In order to lay stress on the need for disarmament. These 
amounts could be related either to the figure of actual military 
expenditure or, if tho Powers fix a common ' normal ’ level of military 
expenditure in relation either to their natlona,! expenditure or to 
some other criterion, they could apply to the excess of such expendi- 
ture over tho normal figure thus defined. This second formula would 
have tho advantage of linking the siJse of the allocation more oloeoly 
to tho unduly high level of military expenditure maintained by 
some States. 

(2) The use of the resources of the I.F.E.M.A. would be supervlaod 
by tho international Secretariat, whose task it would be to ensure 
their use according to four criteria ; 

(1) In order that the peoples of the States concerned may he 
ossoolated with tho results of disarmament, the amount of contribu- 
tion due from each State should he reduoed» on the basis of the formula 
laid down, by part of the reduction tn expenditure effected In the 
military Budget between one financial year and the next. Booh 
Country would thus be able to make lntom«a transfers oooordlng to 
whatever xne^od it liked. 
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(ii) Eacli State contributing: to the Fund sbonld be m a position 
to use a portion of its contribution, to be defined, for the benefit of 
States or territories witb wbiob it is constitutionally linked. All that 
would be necessary would be to prove to the international Secretariat 
the need for such expenditure. 

(hi) A part of the remainder of the available funds would have to 
be used to place orders of all kmds in the countries providing the 
funds. This provision would prevent the reduction of armament 
expenditure from reacting unfavourably on the level of econonnc 
activity of each country by guaranteeing the existence of a certam 
number of orders to take the place of orders for military supphes. 

(iv) The balance would be used at international level, without 
any special restrictions, on equipment for under-developed territories. 
This allocation would be made m close oo-operation with the mter- 
national orgamzations within the framework of the United Nations, 
or even by those orgamzations themselves It is worth stressmg the 
point that any States increasing their mihtary expenditure would 
exclude themselves from the benefits to be obtamed from the 
I.F.E.M A. 

(3) The United States, the U.S S R., the Umted Kingdom, and 
France would, of course, be associated with the procedure to be laid 
down. As, however, these four nations are all represented on the 
Sub-committee of the U.N Disarmament Commission, of which 
Canada is also a member, it might be best to entrust to that sub- 
committee the task of determining the method of applying this plan ” 

M. Faure also submitted the following proposals ** merely as 
suggestions ” 

(а) The administration of the I.F.E.M A could be carried out 
by a managerial organ associated with the international Secretariat 
Both these bodies could come under a co mm on political authority, 
on which the appropriate Ministers of the four Powers imght sit 

(б) The use of the resources of the Fund might be supervised by 
the managerial organ, which would not necessarily be composed 
only of representatives of the four Powers and of the nations prepared 
to adhere to the prmciples sot out m the memorandum, but also of 
representatives of countries benefltmg from the resources of the 
international fund for mutual aid. 

(c) So far as the application of the plan was concerned, recourse 
to existing orgamzations — e g. the International Bank and certain 
organs of the United Nations — ^might be considered to avoid the 
creation of an international administrative organ, which would 
dupheate the work of those already functioning to the general 
satisfaction, 

(d) Tho political authority alone would be competent to fix the 
amount of the contribution from each State. There might he alterna- 
tive methods of procedure according to whether the State concerned 
accepted financi^ supervision or not. If it refused, the contribution 
would be arrived at by applying the progressive rate of the levy 
to the figure of mihtary expenditure declared for the first year If it 
accepted, the contribution would be fixed on the figure of military 
expenditure for the current financial year as verified by the inter- 
national Secretariat. The only choice open to the political authority 
(voting according to a procedure to be defined) would be between 
the figure determined by the international Secretariat and, m case 
of rejection, the contribution of a lump sum. 

Sir Anthony Eden spoke as follows on the need to develop contacts 
between the East and West : 

*^ ... It is evident from what has been said at this conference 
that we all desire to see a lessening of international tension. This 
moans . . . that we ah want to increase mutual confidence between 
nations. This mutual confidence must be founded on knowledge 
and understanding of each other's way of life and point of view. 
What is hero in question is not merely imderstanding between 
Govommonts, but between people in all walks of life. This cannot 
he secured so long as artificial harriers are maintained between East 
and West. 

** It should bo our object to break down those barriers, so that 
there may he a much freer flow of communication of all kinds. 
Without that, It will be impossible to bmld that knowledge and 
understanding of the other man's point of view which is essential to 
the strengthening of mutual confidence between East and West. 

** In recent years a useful start has been made in establishing 
technical and cultural contacts. We believe that those ooxild be 
developed with advantage. We should be glad if closer relationships 
could be established between professional, scientific, and artistic 
groups of ah kinds. We should welcome exchanges of visits by 
students as well as teachers. We think that more conld he done to 
encourage the exchange of books, learned journals, and documentary 
films. All these are things which can best be arranged between 
IndiTidual countries of Bast and West. We have recently established 
a special committee to further these aims (soe 14198 B). 

** In addition, toohnloal exchanges can also be conducted under 
the auspices of international bodies like tho Economic Commission 
for Europe. The development of these arrangements would provide 
Increased opportunities for contact between individuals with a 
common interest in a particular subject. This is of special value 
as a basis from which wider contacts may develop. But, In addition* 
we should like to promote a more normal tourist trafBo between 
Bast and West We ore very willing that ordinary Soviet citizens 
should travel freely through the countries of the West. We should 
like to see facilities given to enable ordinary Western tourists to visit 
the Soviet Union Individually, not merely In organized and sponsored 
tours. The Soviet Government could do much to encourage this 
by adopting a less resMotlve policy in granting visas. 

If a real understanding is to develop between the peoples of 
Bast and West^ further eflorts will have to he made to facilitate the 
free olroulation, not only of Individuals, but also of ideas and opinions. 


It would assist if greater freedom were given for journalists to travel 
m the Soviet Umon and to send their views and impressions back to 
the newspapers which they represent Soviet jonrnahsts are already 
free to do this m the Western countries. Greater facilities will also 
be needed for the free circulation of newspapers and books. Press and 
radio censorship will need to be relaxed 

Increased tradmg relations would also bring benefits, not only 
in mcreasmg the volume of trade, hut through the relations between 
individuals and companies which would result. We, for our part, 
should welcome an expansion of the existing channels of trade 
between East and West. 

I do not suppose that all the existmg restrictions on free com- 
mumcation between East and West can he swept away at one stroke. 
Nor do I suggest that these are matters on which detailed decisions 
could be taken by this conference , . . But I would ask that we should 
agree that this is a desirable objective. After this conference, I would 
further ask that we should all work patiently towards the breaking* 
down of the harriers which now restrict this mtercommunication. 
I am sure that we could thereby do much to build that mutual 
confidence between the peoples of East and West which will help 
so much to relax international tension '* 

The memorandum on limited disarmament submitted by Sir 
Anthony was as follows * 

“ The Umted Kingdom proposes that, as a means of increasing 
mutual confidence m Europe, consideration should be given to the 
estabhshment of a system of joint mspection of the forces now 
confronting each other in Europe. In specified areas of agreed extent 
on either side of the hne dividing Eastern and Western Europe, joint 
inspectmg teams would operate by mutual consent This project 
would provide opportunity for the practical test on a Hmited scale 
of international inspection of forces in bemg, and would provide 
valuable experience and lessons for use over a wider field m the future. 

The wilhngness of the four Governments to accept such inspection 
would moreover demonstrate their determmation to reduce inter- 
national tension in Europe. The system of inspection here proposed 
is without prejudice to the work of the U N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee. It is also distinct from the proposals put forward by 
the United Kmgdom for the limitation, control, and mspection of 
forces and armaments in connexion with European security " 

Both President Eisenhower and M. Faure spoke in support of Sir 
Anthony Eden's appeal for the breakmg-down of barriers between 
the peoples of the West and of the Soviet Umon. 

July 33. 

After a five-hour meetmg in restricted session on the last 
day of the conference, the Heads of Government agreed on a 
directive instructing the Foreign Ministers to meet in Geneva 
m October. The text of this directive (which was issued in 
place of a communique) was as follows : 

Tho Heads of Government of France, the United Kingdom, the 
USSR, and the United States, guided by the desire to contribute 
to the relaxation of international tension and to the consolidation 
of confidence between States, instruct their Foreign Ministers to 
continue the consideration of the following questions with regard to 
which an exchange of views hsbs taken place at the Geneva Conference, 
and to propose effective means for their solution, taking accoimt of 
the close hnk between the reimlfloation of Germany and the problem 
of European security and the fact that the successful settlement of 
each of these problems would serve the interests of consolidating peace. 

European Security and Germany. For the purpose of establishing 
European security with due regard to the legitimate mterests of all 
nations and their inherent right to individual and coUeetive self- 
defence, the Ministers axe instructed to consider various proposals 
to this end, including the following , 

A security pact for Europe or for a part of Europe, including 
provision for the assumption by member-nations of an obligation 
not to resort to force and to deny assistance to an aggressor ; 

Limitation, control, and inspection in regard to armed forces and 
armaments ; 

Establishment between East and West of a zone in which the 
disposition of armed forces wiU be subject to mutual agreement ; 

And also to consider other possible proposals pertaining to the 
solution of this problem. 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common responsibility 
for the settlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall be 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. The Foreign Ministers 
WiU make whatever arrangements they may consider desirable for 
the participation of, or for consultation with, other interested parties. 

Disarmament. The lour Heads of Government, desirous of removing 
tho threat of war and lessening the burden of armaments ; oonvlnoed 
of the necessity, for a secure peace and for the welfare of m ank i n d, 
of achieving a system for the control and reduction of all armaments 
and armed forces under elective safeguards ; and recognizing that 
achievements in this field would release vast material resources to be 
devoted to the peaceful economic development of nations, for raising 
their well-being, as weU as for assistance to under-developed countries, 
agree : 

To work together to develop an acceptable system for disarmament 
through the Suh-oommlttee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission ; 

To instruct their representatives in the Sub -committee, In the 
discharge of their mandate from the United Nations, to take account 
in their work of the views and proposals advanced by the Heads of 
Government at this conference ; 
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To propose that the next meeting: ol the snh -committee be held 
on Angnst 29, 1955, m New York ; 

To instruct the Foreign Mmisters to take note of the proceedings 
m the Disarmament Commission , to take acconnt of the views and 
proposals advanced by the Heads of Government at this conference ; 
and to consider whether the fonr Governments can take any further 
nsefial initiative m the field of disarmament. 

Development of Contacts between East and West. The Foreign 
Mimsters should, by means of experts, study measures, including 
those possible in organs and agencies of the XTmted Nations, which 
could (a) brmg about a progressive elimination of barriers which 
mterfere with free communications and peaceful trade between 
peoples, and (6) bring about such free contacts and exchanges as are 
to the mutual advantage of the countries and peoples concerned. 

The Foreign Mmisters of the four Powers will meet at Geneva 
durmg October to imtiate their consideration of these questions and 
to determine the orgamzation of their work ” 

The conference ended with a plenary session at which the 
four Heads of Government made statements reviewing the 
work of the conference. The texts are given below : 

Statement by Sir Anthony Eden. 

** We have now concluded the confereuce of the Heads of Govern- 
ment which has been so much discussed and so earnestly advocated, 
notably by Sir Winston Churchill more than two years ago The 
conference set itself a limited task. This it has more than 
accomphshed Ten years ago the war m Europe was brought to an 
end Now at last we have made a start to the work which we might 
have hoped could have begun in 1945 

“ What we have now agreed makes it possible to get to grips with 
the twin problems of the unity of Germany and the security of 
Europe. No-one expects that it will be easy to settle every detail of 
these complicated issues But there is now a better chance than we 
have known at any time smoe the war to get to work on practical 
proposals to solve the differences which have divided Europe all 
these years. 

“We did not set out to make a detailed plan in these few days. For 
all that, it will be found that in our directives to the Foreign Secretaries 
we have included the essentials of a comprehensive settlement. The 
world will have observed the tone and temper m which our work 
has been conducted. Those of us who have been engaged in the 
actual negotiations have been aware that a new spirit of conciliation 
has been present at our meeting, 

** But in addition to this formal work wo have had many oppor- 
tunities for personal contacts, which I know we have all found 
invaluable The exchanges which have taken place outside the 
conference room have given us all a far bettor imderstanding of each 
other’s points of view and of the problems each has to face. If we 
can continue our work together in the spirit of this meeting, what is 
hopeful promise today should become solid performance as events 
unfold.” 

Statement by M. Faure. 

“ Our meeting is drawing to a close. But for all that, we must not 
separate. I mean by this that if the lour ol us are no longer present 
in one room, we must remain morally united with one and the same 
will. I consider that over and above the agreements which we have 
reached on certain subjects, texts, and directives, the very fact of 
our meeting, the spirit which has governed our debates, and the 
mutual understanding which resulted from it, will leave a profound 
mark on international relations and will have a happy influence on 
their evolution 

“ We have shown a common resolve. It is now our responsibility 
to find the moans. The first step has been taken along this path, hut 
there are still obstacles to overcome. Wo have not sought to hide them, 
for it is tlmough truth that all progress is achieved . . . To the peoples 
who look to US, and not only to those for whom we have responsibility, 
we must be able to propose the progressive substitution of constructive 
and beneficial tasks of peace for the security measures which are still 
necessary.” 

Statement by Marshal Bulganixi. 

“ The meeting of the Heads of Government has boon of positive 
significance for the easing of tension in the relations between Govern- 
ments and for an increase in confidence between them. This was 
facilitated by the personal contacts in Geneva between the leaders 
of the four Powers. We have got to know each other better here 
and have exchanged opinions on Important international problems. 
In spite of the fact that on some questions our points of view did 
not coincide, on the whole the meeting proceeded In an honest 
atmosphere and was marked by efiorts to achieve mutual under- 
standing . . . 

“ The most important issue at the conference was the problem of 
European security. The Soviet delegation considers that, in the 
interests of strengthening peace, a system of ooUeotive security 
should be created in Europe, based on the participation of all 
European Governments and of the United States. Our new proposals 
on this question are based on the consideration that in present 
olrcumstanoes — ^when opposing groupings of nations have been 
created in Europe — ^It is necessary to put the relations between the 
nations included In those groupings on the path of normal peaceful 
co-operation, and of the peaceful solution of disputes between them. 

“ In the first stage of creating an all-European security system, 
the Soviet proposals do not envisage the liquidation of the North 
Atlantic hloo, the Western European Union, or the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization. In the second stage — ^with the passage of time, when 
Buooesses in the lessening of tension In Europe will hare been achieved 


and confidence between Governments estabhshed — ^the above- 
mentioned groupings may be dissolved and replaced by a collective 
security system in Europe 

“ Together with this, the Soviet delegation proposed that, before 
the creation of a European collective security system, the Govern- 
ments participating m these groupings m Europe should conclude a 
pact to reject force and to use only peaceful means to settle their 
disputes 

“ The exchange of opmions on this problem of European security 
showed that all the participants at the conference wished to find 
an agreed solution for this important problem We hope that in the 
course of future consideration of this problem, even greater success 
will be achieved. 

“ On the question of disarmament, the Soviet Government tabled 
even before the Geneva Conference — on May 10 — concrete proposals 
for the reduction of armaments, the outlawmg of atomic weapons, 
and the removal of the threat of war , . The discussion on disarma- 
ment showed that all the participants m the conference wished to 
find an agreed solution of this very important problem . . In the 
further consideration of this problem, the Soviet Government will 
make the utmost efforts to find a solution which corresponds to the 
desire of the nations. 

“There was an exchange of opinions on the German problem. 
Various approaches to this problem were expressed The U S , 
British, and French delegations based their arguments on the 
assumption that Western Germany, which is to be remilitarized 
■under the Pans Agreements, and later a reunited Germany, must 
enter the North Atlantic pact and the Western European Umon 
The Soviet Government, even before the ratification of the Pans 
Agreements, drew attention to the fact that the coming into force 
of those Agreements would create diflOioultles for talks on the German 
problem and would make pomtless any discussion on the roumfloatlon 
of Germany 

“ The war m Europe ended ten years ago Since that time two 
Germanies have appeared — the German Democratic Republic and 
the German Federal Republic — each with its own economic and social 
structure. Under the Pans Agreements, the Gorman Federal Republic 
entered the path of remilitarization and was included in the military 
grouping of the Western Powers. In view of the conclusion of the 
Paris pacts, the German Democratic Republic took the deoislon to 
participate in the Warsaw Treaty Organization. It is clear that in 
such conditions we cannot argue the question of the meohanloal 
union of the two parts of Germany — the Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic — because this would be on unrealistic approach 
to the problem 

“The Soviet Union was, and remains, a warm supporter of the 
reunion of Germany as a peace-loving, democratic State We are 
convinced that the German problem must not bo discussed without 
the participation of the German Democratic and the Gorman Federal 
Republics. In the situation which has developed in Euroi)o, the only 
real approach to the reunion of Germany appears to bo by a co- 
ordinated effort of the four Powers and the German people, directed 
towards a relaxation of tension in Europe and the establishment 
of confidence. This goal would bo boat achieved by the creation of a 
European ooUootivo security system, with the participation of 
both parts of Germany on a basis of equality until reunion is aoliiovod. 
As this would lead to the strengthening of poa(‘.o in Europe and 
create a barrier to the growth of German militarism, the obstacles 
at present in the path of Gorman romiion csould bo done away with 
For the reunion of Germany from the point of view of her internal 
conditions, a rapprocTieme^ht between her two parts is of the utmost 
importance. 

“ The Soviet delegation regrets that further attention was not 
given to the problems of Asia and the Far East at our conference. 
Such questions as the restoration of the legal rights of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the United Nations ; the regulation of the 
situation in the Formosa region on the basis of rooognition of the 
indisputable rights of the Chinese people , the execution of the 
Genova agreements on Indo-Chlna — ^those and other problems will 
not tolerate postponement. We cannot escape them ; they must be 
solved in the interests of peace and security In Asia and the Far 
East, and in the interests of world peace. 

“ We made an important decision about the necessity for widening 
contacts between East and West, and for developing mid strengthening 
the economic and cultural links between our Btatos, We hayo thereby 
laid the basis for wider oo-oporation between our countries. The 
Soviet Government is ready to facilitate such oo-operatlon by all 
moans in its power . . 

** The dooisions made here are the beginning of a now stage in 
the relations between our coirntrios. They will facilitate the 
strengthening of oonfidonoo between our peoples. They will also have 
positive signlficanoo for other countries and for the strengthening 
of world peace . . . The Soviet Government will make the wjquislte 
efforts to translate our decisions into action. There must be patient 
and loyal examination of those problems which we must still discuss 
and rosolvo But if the same spirit of co-operation Is shown by all 
of us os has boon shown at Geneva, this will bo a reliable pledge 
that the noble goal of peace wIB he achieved, and that the peoples 
will ho able to look calmly towards the fnture.” 

Statement by Fresldent Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower prefaced his formal statement by saying : 
“ I welcome and warmly reciprocate the spirit of friendliness and 
good Intent that have characterized the content of the preceding 
Speeches. But I hope that my sllenoe rospeotlng o<^ata of the 
statements by the immediately preceding speaker CMarshal Bnlgonin] 
will not by any moans be interpreted as acquiescence on my part-— 
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far from it. It has seemed to me that m the closing minutes of this 
conference there is no necessity for me to announce to the conference 
and to the world the U.S. position on the important questions we have 
discussed. These, I hope and believe, have already been made clear ; 
therefore it does not seem particularly fitting once more to recite 
them in detail. I shall content myself with some reflections on our 
work of the past week and an expression of some hopes for the future.** 

The President then continued : “ This has been an histone meeting. 
It has been on the whole a good week. But only history will tell 
the true worth and real values of our session together. The follow- 
through from this begmnmg by our respective Governments will be 
decisive m the measure of this conference. 

We have talked over plainly a number of most difficult and 
perplexing questions afiectmg our peoples, and mdeed the peoples 
of the entire world. We did not come here to reach final solutions. 
We came to see if we might together find the path that would lead 
to solutions and brighten the prospects of world peace In this 
final hour of our assembly, it is my sudgment that the prospects 
of a lasting peace with justice, well-being, and broader freedom, are 
brighter. The dangers of the overwhelming tragedy of modem war 
are less 

The work of our Foreign Ministers as they strive to implement 
our directives will be of great importance, perhaps of even more than 
what we have done here. Theirs is the task, reflecting the substantive 
poheies of their Governments, to reach agreement on courses of 
action which we here could discuss only m broad terms. I know 
we all wish them well I trust we will aU support the necessary 
adjustments which they may find our Governments must make if we 
are to resolve our differences m these matters. 

** If our peoples, m the months and years ahead, broaden then 
knowledge and understandmg of each other, as we, durmg this week, 
have broadened our knowledge of each other, further agreement 
between our Governments may be facihtated. May this occur in a 
spirit of justice. May it result in unproved well-bemg, greater 
freedom, and less fear, suffering, or distress for mankind. May it 
be marked by more good will among men. These days wiU then 
indeed be ever remembered. 

“ I came to Geneva because I beheve mankind longs for freedom 
from war and rumours of war I came here because of my lastmg 
faith in the decent instmets and good sense of the people who 
populate this world of ours. I return home tonight with these 
convictions unshaken, and with the prayer that the hope of mankind 
will one day be realized.** 

As indicated m the final speeches of the four Heads of 
Government, many personal contacts were made between 
them outside the conference chamber — at dinners and 
receptions given to each other, and in a number of personal 
conversations President Eisenhower also had two personal 
meetings with Marshal Zhukov, his wartime colleague. Mr. 
Harold Stassen (President Eisenhower’s adviser on disarma- 
ment questions), General Gruenther (Supreme Alhed Com- 
mander m Europe), and Admiral Radford (chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff) arrived m Geneva durmg the 
conference and had an mformal meeting with the Soviet and 
other delegates. 

President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, and M. Faure 
left Geneva immediately the conference ended and flew back 
to Washington, London, and Pans respectively. Marshal 
Bulganm and the Soviet delegation broke their return journey 
to Moscow for a three-day visit to East Berlin (July 24-26) 
during which discussions were held with Herr Grotewohl and 
other leaders of the Bast German Government. 

The West German Foreign Minister (Dr. von Brentano) 
reported to the Federal Cabinet and to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Bundestag on July 27 on the results of the 
Geneva Conference, and also made a press statement on behalf 
of the Federal Government. 

The statomout included an expression of grratltnde for the attitude 
taken by the Western Powers at the conference, coupled with the 
Federal Government's ** painful regret ** that the gap between the 
Western and Soviet viewpoints on German reunification was still 
wide. Gratification was expressed at the fact that the Western 
Powers had stood by their undertakings under the Paris Agreements 
to make the reunification of Germany the primary aim of their 
policy, and that they had opposed the Soviet attempt to relegate 
the German question to a secondary problem by insisting on its 
close connexion with that of security. The statement added that a 
fresh period of negotiation had now opened which would require 
great patience and tenacity to achieve a settlement of the problems 
which the Foreign Ministers had been called upon to consider. 

Br. von Brentano said that Br. Adenauer did not regard his coming 
visit to Moscow merely as an opportunity for an exchange of views 
on international problems, but primarily as a means for discussing 
the reunlfloation of Germany. It was hoped that the Federal 
Chancellor's visit would be a contribution towards lessening the gap 
between the Fastern and Western viewpoints. 

Full coverage to the American, British, and French proposals 
at the Geneva Conference was given in Izvestia, Pravda, and 
other leading Soviet newspapers. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Weekly - Frankfurter 
AUgemeine Zeitung - Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (X43I3 A.) 


A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Constitutioiiality of 
Franco-German Saar Agreement upheld by Federal 
Constitutional Court. 

The Federal Constitutional Court rejected on May 4 a 
petition against the constitutionality of the Franco-German 
Saar agreement which had been submitted by the Social 
Democratic members of the Bxmdestag and some other deputies 
on March 18. 

The petition had been signed by 1 51 Social Democrats, seven 
Free Democrats, four members of the All-German Bloc (Refugee 
Party), one Independent, and eleven Social Democratic 
deputies from West Berlin. This made a total of 174 deputies, 
although it was doubtful whether the signatures of the 
11 West Berlin deputies could be counted, as the representa- 
tives of that city have no voting nghts in the Bundestag. 
However, the fact that 163 voting members had signed was 
sufficient to fulfil the constitutional requirement of "one-thixd 
of the total membership of the Bundestag for the submission 
of petitions to the Federal Constitutional Court, 

The petitiomng deputies argued (a) that under the Basic Law 
the Federal Government was not empowered to conclude any mter- 
national agreement on the frontiers of Germany or to “ dispose ** 
of any territory, even though, those frontiers were provisional ; (&) 
that the Saar agreement demed to Germans in the Saar the right of 
access to the privileges of the Basic Law and therefore conflicted 
with Article 23 of that law , and (c) that the Saar agreement also 
deprived Germans m the Saax of the right — imphed by Article 146 
of the Basic Law — to take part m the election of an all-German 
National Assembly. 

[Article 23 of the Basic Law defines the present area of its apphea- 
tion (i.e. the existing Lender) and adds that it is to be put mto force 
“ in other parts of Germany after their accession ** Article 146 lays 
down that when a Constitution comes into effect “ by a free decision 
of the German nation,’* the Basic Law will become mvalid.] 

The Federal Constitutional Court decided that the Saar 
agreement was valid for the followmg reasons : 

(1) As the Saar population would be given an opportunity of 
rejectmg or accepting the new Statute, the Federal Eepubho was 
not directly participatmg m brmging about the new status of the 
Saar and had thus not “ disposed ’* of the Saar territory. 

(2) Article 23 of the Basic Law had not been violated, as the 
Article contained no constitutional guarantee that German terri- 
tories outside the Federal Republic could at all times exercise their 
right of joining the Repubhe. 

(3) If the Saarlanders should be unable to participate m any future 
ah-German elections, this would not be due to the Saar agreement 
but to the situation which had previously been created by French 
measures. 

(4) The Saar agreement did not violate any basic constitutional 
guarantees to the citizens m general 

(5) The Saar agreement only meant the acceptance of a situation 
which had been unilaterally created by one of the occupation Powers 
following the political collapse of the Reich. If it failed to bring 
about a situation completely correspondmg to the Federal Basic 
Law, it nevertheless constituted a clear improvement in this direction 
as compared with the previous state of affairs. 

(6) Whether, as the plaintiffs claimed, the agreement made it more 
difficult for the Saar to rejom Germany was an entirely political 
question which was outside the jurisdiction of the court. 

The Court’s decision was announced the day before the Paris 
Agreements came into force. — (Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. 14169 A, page 14172 ; 14237 A.) 

B. LEBANON. — New Cabinet. 

The Lebanese Cabinet headed by M. Sami SoUi was 
reconstituted on July 9 after differences between the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Minister (Dr. Naccache) on the 
appointment of a new Ambassador m Paris. The membership 
of the new Government was as foUows : 

M. Sami Soih, Prime Mmlster and Minister for Planmng , M. Hamid 
Franjiyeh, Foreign Minister ; M. Pierre Fdd6, Finance ; M. Rashid 
Karame, National Economy; Emir Majid Arslan, Defence ; M. 
Mohieddine Soull, Interior and Education; M Selim Lahoud, 
Agriculture ; M Selim Haidar, Agriculture ; M. Naim Moghabghab, 
Public Works. 

Six of the Ministers held office in the former Cabinet and 
three were new. The most important new appointment was 
that of M. Franjiyeh as Foreign Minister — a portfolio which 
he had held in previous administrations — m succession to Dr. 
Alfred Naccache.— (Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 13793 B.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Defence resumed by 
Coventry City Council. 

The Labour-controlled Coventipr City Council, meeting on 
July 9, agreed by 41 votes to nil, with six abstentions, “ to 
resume in fuU its civil defence functions and to inform the 
Home Secretary accordingly,” thereby rescinding its decision 
of April 6, 1954, to disband the council’s CivU Defence 
Committee.— -(Times) (Prev. rep. 13735 A; 135*4 B*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Economic and Monetary 
Policy. - Mr. Butler’s Appeal for Reduction in Public 
and Private Capital Expenditure. - Reduction in Bank 
Credit. - Further Hire-Purchase Restrictions. 

Mr- R. A. Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
in the House of Commons on July 25 a number of new measures 
to meet the stram on Britam’s economy, to cope with the 
balance of payments situation, and to re-establish the strength 
of sterhng abroad These measures were : (1) fresh credit 
restrictions by the banks ; (2) a restriction of Government 
expenditure, especially overseas ; (3) an appeal to local 

authorities to hold back schemes for capital expenditure as 
far as possible ; (4) the postponement or slowing-down (as 
far as possible) of capital expenditure projects by nationalized 
industries, and tlie strengthenmg of the mternal resources of 
these industries available for capital purposes ; (5) tighter 
hire-purchase restrictions by an mcrease from 15 per cent to 
33J per cent m the imtial deposit on a large number of hire- 
purchase transactions. 

The Chancellor’s statement was as follows : 

“ The monetary measures taken in February (see 14067 A) have 
been by their nature slow in their effect on home demand. The trade 
results for April and May were better, but the strikes, and particularly 
the dock strike, have made it difficult to evaluate the more recent 
figures. One thing is clear. We are at present absorbing too much 
of our production at home. Oux success in increasing production and 
our very prosperity require increased imports, which, in turn, must 
be paid for by increased exports. Sufficient extra exports, however, 
are not yet forthcoming. The strikes have undoubtedly set our 
export trade back considerably, and some of the setback will prove 
to be a permanent loss, thus adding to the efforts we have to make. 
Generally, we cannot be satisfied with the way in which our balance 
of payments and our reserves are moving. 

Our foreign exchange position is also being currently affected by 
many rumours, here and abroad, about our intentions. This heis 
led to sales of sterhng, which will adversely affect our reserves in 
July. My general policy has been to allow rumours to be answered 
by events as they unfold. But these rumours have reached such 
unreasonable proportions that I cannot allow them to remain 
unanswered. I want, therefore, to make it clear that the Government 
regard the period in front of us as being one of hard work and 
consolidation to strengthen the homo front before wo make any 
further forward move on the exchange front This is relevant to the 
future of trade and payments arrangements in Europe, including 
the renewal of the European Payments Union, which we hope to 
conclude in Paris this week. 

For the time being our primary aim must be to reduce home 
demand, In order to leave room for the extra exports we need. All 
who can must try to spend leas In order to save more. Business firms 
should endeavour to slow down investment not of the greatest 
national urgency. Since our principal object is to improve our 
balance of payments, it would be imdoslrablo to check investment 
leading to increased production for export. For the rest, even though 
a high level of productive investment is undoubtedly in our long-rxm 
national interest, all those embarking on investment projects should 
consider whether they could not postpone their initiation, irrospooiive 
of whether they finance them from their own resources or by 
borrowing- 

1 wish to deal more particularly with policy in those fields in which 
Government action can help to achieve our aim. They are the 
expenditure of the Government itself, of local authorities, and of the 
nationalized industries ; credit restriction ; and hire-purchase. 

I will deal first with credit restriction. In this field, while bank 
deposits have fallen, advances play a particularly important part. 
I am sure that the banks will uso their imdoubtod power to reduce 
the amount of credit below what they would be glad to give if times 
were easier, and that customers will reduce their applications for 
credit to a minimum. I am writing today to the Governor of the 
Bank of England asking him to represent to the hanks how important 
it is that they should achieve a positive and significant reduction in 
the total of bank advances outstanding. 

In the public sector, the Govermnont, while restricting to the 
minimum all their expenditure, both current and capital, will pay 
special attention to their oversea expenditure. In this field, savings 
have a double effect ; they not only reduce the charge on the Budget, 
but they directly relieve the balance of payments. 

I must also seek a lightening of the pressure of local authorities' 
capital expenditure upon the economy. I appeal to the local 
authorities to hold bock their schemes for capital expenditure as 
fax os they can. The Ministers ooncomed will now adopt a stricter 
attitude towards proposals by local authorities for capital expenditure 
for all but the most essential purposes. The recent action of the 
Government in raising the rates for borrowing from the Public Works 
Iioan Board will ensure that, in embarking on capital expenditure, 
local authorities will have to count the full cost resulting from the 
general increase In money rates. 

I now refer to the nationalized Industries. The House must 
remember that the services which they provide are basic to the 
whole of our economy, and that serious damage could bo caused to 
industry as a whole by inadequacies in the supply of transport and 
power. Nevertheless, in response to the Government's request^ 
certain of the capital requirements of the natlonallzod industries 


will be reduced in the immediate future m two ways. First, expendi- 
ture on capital projects will be postponed or slowed down so far as 
may be possible, with due regard to contractual obligations and 
economical admirnstration. This will be done without jeopardizmg 
essential objectives such as coal production and nuclear power. 
Furthermore, the nationahzed mdustries will, so far as practicable, 
increase their mternal resources available for capital purposes, as 
mdeed the Central Electricity Authority have already publicly 
armounced is their intention 

Fmally, I must deal with private spendmg in the form of hire- 
purchase. Smoe the Government imposed restrictions on hire-purchase 
on Feb. 24, the President of the Board of Trade and I have been 
watchmg the effects very closely. Let me emphasize that our object 
is not to depress the sales of particular goods because they are 
regarded as less essential or more readily exportable, but to reheve 
the pressure on home demand generally by asking the consumer to 
use more of his own income and less borrowed money when he buys 
the goods of his choice We have reached the conclusion that the 
measures taken in February must be intensified The President of 
the Board of Trade has therefore made an Order, to operate from 
tomorrow, to increase from 15 per cent to 33i per cent the minimum 
deposit required m certain transactions, of which the most important 
are those mvolving motor-cars and motor-cycles, radio and television 
seta, gramophones, cameras, and certain domestic appliances such as 
refrigerators, washmg machines, vacuum cleaners, and gas and electric 
fires The maximum repayment periods remain unaltered in all cases. 

By such a combmation of measures on the Government's part, 
supported by restramt in spending by individuals and business 
firms, I hope to achieve the improvement in our internal position 
which our present situation requires, and which I have always 
indicated was the first of the pre-conditions for moving to a freer 
system of trade and payments In other fields wo have made satis- 
factory progress. We have now opportunities for expanding our 
trade, and we must seize them. I have said before, and I repeat, 
that our economy is fundamentally sound ; but wo must ooncoiitrate 
all our attention on increasing our couipotitivo power and developing 
our export trade " 

Mr. Gaitskell (Lab.) asked for a full day's debate to discuss the 
Chancellor’s depressing statement,” which, ho declared, would 
** como as no surprise, except to those who wore deluded by his 
speeches at the time of the Budget and during the election ” IIo also 
asked (a) whether local authority housing programmes wore to bo 
cut still further ; (6) whether furniture was included among the goods 
for which the initial deposit was to be raised ; (c) whether the 
Chancellor was satisfied that his monetary policy had a sufficiently 
sharp effect on consumption generally , id) whether ho was not 
cutting back Investment too hard , and (e) whether he contemplated 
an autumn Budget. 

Mr. Butler, In reply to Mr. GattskoH’s political observations, 
recalled that ho [the Chancellor] had indicated in his final election 
broadcast ** that it would not bo roses all the way,” and that ” if 
there were difficult times we would bo ready to take stojjs to put 
things right, unlike Mr. Gaitskell hitnself, who lot things slide.’* 

In reply to Mr. Gaitskell's other questions, the Chancellor said that 
existing local authority programmes would not be affected, and 
that it was ” much more a case of slowing-down than putting-off 
an existing programme, and of not taking on now commltmontB.” 
He added : ** What we are all trying to do is too much at oncjo The 
difficulties in the economy are marginal and not fundamental,” 

As regards 0), Mr. Butler stated that furniture "was not Included 
In the new hire-purchase restrictions. On monetary j)olicy, he 
declared : ” I am satisfied that, with the Intonslyo drive for credit 
restriction, wo shall got from our monetary i>oH<5y what wo desire.” 
On the subject of an autumn Budget, ho confirmed his earlier state- 
ments that he was not disposed to consider such a atop at present. 

Replying to Mr. Jay (Lab.), who asked whether there would bo an 
increase In the bank rate, the Ohanecllor replied that had there 
been any further measures ho would have announeod them. ” What 
both the House and the country are IntorcHted in now,” ho added, 
” is exactly the same problem as faced my predecessors ; when the 
country tends to got a bit too fat on the homo front, it is difficult 
to balance our overseas payments,” 

The Chancellor’s letter to the Governor oJt the Bank of 
England asking for further credit restriction by the banks was 
worded as follows : 

” I should be glad If you would urgently call the attention of the 
British Bankers' Association and other bodies coixcornod to the 
statement which 1 have Just made in the House of Commons on the 
economic situation of the country. The esaoiitlal need of the moment 
is for a reduction in the total demand on the country's resources, 
Only a part of that demand is financed by tnmk advances ; but it is an 
important part and one which, with the oo-operatlon of the banks, 
can bo readily affootod by the granting or withholding of credit. 

In such oiroumstanoes I have no doubt tlmt the banks will agree 
that it is their duty to reduce the amount of bank credit below what 
they would be glad to give In loss difficult times. Indeed, the neoesaory 
reduction in demand Is unlikely to bo aehiaved unless the total of 
bank advances Is reduced below its present level. It is for the banks 
to decide what stops they must take to make this policy effective. 
But I look for a positive and algnlftcant reduction in their advances 
over the next few months.” 

Details of the further tightening-up of hire-purctiase 
restrictions were given by the Board of Trade on Hie same 
day, as follows : 
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Deposit raised to 33 i per cent. 

Radio and television sets, television aerials and cathode ray tubes. 
Gramophones, radio-gramophones and record players. 

Domestic space-heating appliances, excluding those hurmng solid 
fuel only Dish-washers and drying cahmets. 

Washing machines and washers, except those designed only for 
heatmg water by electricity or gas. Ironing machines and irons. 
Wrmgers and mangles. 

Pressure cookers, floor pohshers, vacuum cleaners, water softeners. 

Refrigerator having a storage capacity not exceeding 12 cubic 
feet ; machmea for the m ixing, extractmg, and preparation of food 
and drmk. 

Electric kettles and other cooking utensils mcorporatmg heatmg 
elements, mcludmg electric hot-plates. 

Electric dry shavers, sewing machines, and hair-drymg machines. 

Cameras, photographic enlargers, lenses, and proiectors, excluding 
articles suitable only for industrial and scientific use. Binoculars, 
monoculars and telescopes. 

Motor vehicles for the carriage of passengers, mechanically pro- 
pelled bicycles and tricycles, auxiliary units designed or adapted for 
the propulsion of bicycles and tricycles. 

Deposit to remain at 15 per cent. 

Lawn-mowers and garden rollers ; perambulators ; baby carriages 
and push chairs ; books aud watches 

Furniture (inoludmg garden furniture), unless unsuitable for 
domestic use Floor coverings, mattresses, and overlays. 

Portable sheds and garages; trunks, bags and suitcases; aewellery 
and imitation 3 ewellery. 

Caravans, bicyles and tricycles. 

Wasb boilers not designed for operation by electricity or gas, except 
for the beating of water , cookers, including solid fuel cookers ; and 
water-heating appliances, exoludmg those for solid fuel only (for 
which there are no restrictions) 

Other changes were . (a) If an agreement included both goods 
controlled under the Order and other goods, the restrictions of the 
Order would apply to all items ; (6) if an agreement provided for 
payment in a shorter period than the maximum allowed by the 
Order, it might subsequently bo altered to extend the period up to 
that maximum ; (c) omema projectors of 35 mm gauge and over, 
agricultural buildings and greenhouses, and equipment for certain 
ships, were now excluded from the Order ; (d) the amount of any 
allowance for goods taken in part exchange, which could be taken 
into account in calculating the deposit, must be reasonable in relation 
to the value of such goods. 

The maximum repayment period remained unchanged at 24 months 
for all goods except wash-boilers, cookers, and water-heating 
appliances mentioned in the last section of the above list, for which 
the period is 48 months 

The Chancellor’s statement led to a spontaneous recovery- 
in the stcrlmsf-dollar rate, which rose on July 26 to $2.78f|, 
compared with the closing rate on the previous day of $2.78^. 
On July 27 the sterlmg-dollar rate rose still further to 82.79-J^, 
and on July 28 closed at $2.79. There were, however, con- 
siderable falls in share prices on the London Stock Exchange. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14067 A.) 


A. WORLD POPULATION. — U.N. Estimate. 


The quarterly issue of Population and Vital Statistics Report, 
published by the U.N. Statistical Office in the middle of July, 
gave the population of the world in mid-1954 as approximately 
2,528,000,000, compared with 2,493,000,000 in mid-1958 — ^an 
increase of some 35,000,000. The following was a breakdown 
by continents : 


Africa . . 

North America . . 

South America . 

Asia (excluding Soviet Union) 
Europe (excluding Soviet Union) 
Oceania 

Soviet Union . . 


216,000,000 
233,000,000 
121 , 100,000 
1,823,000,000 
' 406,500,000 
14,200,000 
214,500,000 


The figure for Asia includes the 1948 official estimate for 
China of 463,498,000. The census taken in China in 1953, 
however, gave the total Chinese population of the world as 
over 601,000,000 (see 13999 D), of whom 11,700,000 were 
stated to be living in overseas countries. 

(Umted Nations Information Centre, London) (11676 A.) 


G. AUSTRIA. ■— Restoration of National Independ- 
ence. - State Treaty in Force. - Dissolution of Allied 
Control Council. 

The Austrian State Treaty, signed m Vienna on May 15, 
came officially into force on July 27 with the deposit of the 
French instrument of ratification m Moscow. Instruments of 
ratification had previously been deposited by the British, U.S., 
and Soviet Governments. 

With the deposit of all four mstruments of ratification, the 
ten-year Allied occupation came to an end and Austria became 
a free and independent State for the first time smce the 
Anschluss of 1938. The Allied Control Council, meeting under 
the chairmanship of M. Seydoux de Clausonne (the French 
Ambassador and High Commissioner), held its final meeting 
on July 27 and formally dissolved itself after passing a 
resolution expressing to the Austrian people and Government 
“ its best wishes for future prosperity in conditions of freedom 
and peace.” 

The restoration of Austrian independence was celebrated as 
a pubhc holiday and was marked by special ceremonies in 
Vienna. After a final combined military parade by the 
American, British, French, and Soviet garrisons in the Austrian 
capital, the flags of the four Powers were formally hauled down 
and the Austrian flag was ceremomally hoisted in the presence 
of the Federal Chancellor (Dr. Raab), the four Western 
Ambassadors, and 100,000 people. 

All occupation forces will be withdrawn from Austna by 
Oct. 25, 1955 — ^the expiration of the 90-day period after the 
entry into force of the treaty. — (Wienei Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. State Treaty, 14193 A j Ratificatiotis, 14321 E ; 

14295 B; X4252C.) 

p. NUCLEAR WARFARE. Further Warning by 
Scientists against Use of Nuclear Weapons in Warfare. - 
Sir Anthony Eden’s Reply to Lord Russell. 

The statement issued in London on July 9 by Lord (Bertrand) 
Russell (see 14305 A) was reinforced on July 15 by another 
declaration signed by 18 Nobel prizewinners. In a jomt 
statement issued from Mainau Island (on Lake Constance, 
Western Germany), where they had been attending a scientific 
conference, they appealed for the renunciation of war and gave 
a warmng that the use of nuclear weapons might contaminate 
the world with radioactivity and wipe out entire nations. 

The appeal was signed hy Professors Max Bom and Frederick 
Soddy (Great Britain), Arthur H. Compton, Fntz Lipmann, H. J. 
Muller, and W. M. Stanley (United States), Kurt Adler, Adolf 
Butenandt, Gerhard Domagk, Otto Hahn, Richard Kuhn, Werner 
Heisenberg, and Hermann Staudinger (Western Germany), Paul 
Mueller and L. Ruzicka (Switzerland), Hans von Euler-Chelpin and 
Georg von Hevesy (Sweden), and Hideki Yukawa (Japan) Professors 
Muller and Yukawa wore signatories of the declaration released by 
Lord Russell on July 9. 

The text of letters exchanged between Lord Russell and 
Sir Anthony Eden was made public on July 15. 

In reply to the declaration of July 9, forwarded by Lord Bussell, 
the British Prime Minister said that the grave situation to which 
the declaration draws attention had “ long been the concern of 
H.M. Government.** He agreed that only the abohtion of war 
can finally remove the perils that threaten mankind'*, and welcomed 
the fact that the statement recognizes that it Is war itself and not 
simply nuclear weapons which must be abolished, and that the 
renunciation of nuclear weapons must form part of a general 
reduction of armaments ** — a point of view that was in full 
accord with the policy which H.M. Government have consistently 
followed." The Prime Minister added that he hoped that at the 
Geneva " summit *' conference " we shall ... he able to make progress 
towards reducing the troubles and tensions which now beset the 
world ’* 

Count Lennart Bemadotte (nephew of the King of Sweden), 
who organized the scientific conference on Mainau Island, 
aimounced that the declaration signed there would be sent to 
all Nobel prizewinners for their signatures. — (Times - Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 14305 A.) 


B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Site for New Federal Capital. 

The Prime Minister of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federa- 
tion (Lord Malvern) informed the Federal Legislature on 
July 21 that the Government had acquired a 840-acre plot of 
land, 4^- miles from the centre of Salisbury, as the site for the 
Federal capital. Lord Malvern added that Sir William Holford 
(Professor of Town Planning at London University) was 
working on a plan for the site ; that special legislation would 
be necessaiy for taking over the site, when completed ; and 
that the Federal capital would be extra-territorial and would not 
be part of Southern Rhodesia.^ — (Times) (Prev* rep. 13507 A.) 


E. SOVIET UNION. — Gommimist Party. - Increased 
Membership of Presidium of Central Committee. 

The Tass Agency announced on July 12 that the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party had appointed 
two new members to its Presidium (the former Pohthuro) ; 
M. Alexei Kirichenko, First Secretary of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party, and M. Mikhail Suslov, secretary of the Central 
Committee and a foreim affairs expert. M. Kirichenko had 
previously been one of the three ‘‘ candidate members ” of the 
Presidium. The two new appointments increased the member- 
ship of the Presidium of the Central Committee from nine to 11. 
(Times « Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14085 B.) 
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A. BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — Report of Royal 
Commission on Land and Population. 

The report was published on June 9 of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1953 under Sir Hugh Dow to examme the problems 
of population and of economic and social development in East 
Africa. Extracts from the report are given below. 

Tenure and Disposition of Land. The Boyal Commission thought 
that future policy should aim at suhstituting private ownership of 
land for the customary African system of clan or tribal ownership, 
and that the idea of security based on a policy of reservations should 
be ehmmated and replaced by the conception that greater security 
rested in the guaranteed recognition of private interests in land. 
The Commission beheved that a system of private ownership would 
restore, in a modem manner, the mobility of the African population 
m relation to the land which ha.d existed before all the present rules 
and regulations wore made. It particularly criticized the existence 
of watertight compartments ” between the indigenous people and 
the settlers, which was apparent in Tanganyika as well as in Kenya. 
The retention of land m the Highlands of Kenya for purely European 
use (said the report) made the Europeans appear as a tribe hanging 
on to their tribal territory ** instead of pooling it for the common 
need ; it also depicted the Europeans as a political bloc, which 
generated a ” phobia *’ agamst any further ahenation of land, however 
much this might be necessary for the common good “ This phobia is 
exaggerated,” the Conomlssion declared, ** but it needs kihing.” 

Two facts stood out as a consequence of the pohoy of the exclusive 
tenure of lands In the Highlands by Europeans . (1) the bitterness 
which had persisted over the extinguishing of African rights in the 
area, and (2) the sense of injustice caused in African eyes by ** broad 
acres reserved for a few individuals ” alongside an African reserve m 
which land hunger existed. The Commission recommended the 
introduction of legislation ensuring the recogmtion of private interests 
in land, and advocated a freer mterchange of land between owners of 
different races ; legal provisions should ensure that transfers took 
the form of leases only, which should be subject to the Governor's 
approval and in which the reversionary rights remained vested in 
the seller. 

With regard to African labour in the White Highlands, the Com- 
mission considered it wrong that the African farm labourer should 
be tied to a particular farm because he had nowhere else to live In 
order to enable liim to offer his services at will, the Govommont 
should “ purchase, or if necessary compulsorily acquire, land in 
suitable places in the Highlands for the purpose of enabling farm 
workers to rent village dwelling-plots on long leases on which they 
would build houses for their families.” Those plots should include 
allotments for food-growing. 

Development of Land. Areas of land with high productivity were 
very unevenly distributed between the three territories, and in 
view of of this the Commission advocated a regional, as opposed to 
a territorial, approach to the development of such areas. The report 
stated : The material benefits which would accrue to East Africa 
from a single regional endeavour to bring about development in 
the interests of the whole East African community cannot at present 
be attained owing to the inhibiting offeot of racial and political 
Interests. At the same time wo would bo failing in our duty if we 
did not point out the Implications of failure to adopt this unitary 
approach. If tor political or other reasons it Is not forthcoming 
there wiU Inevitably be a slowing-down of the tempo of development 
in each and all of the territories, and this at a time when it is iinporativo 
to accelerate the process.” 

Agricultural Productivity- The development of Inoroasod pro- 
ductivity in agriculture was basically a question of commercializing 
the Indigenous agricultural systems. In East Africa peasant agri- 
culture was not generally directed towards securing the greatest 
money income, and the appreciation of land as an asset which had 
to be carefully conserved was for the most part absent. Production 
forth© market should b© expanded and accompanied by the ostabllsh- 
mont of a balanced pattern of agriculture to prevent soil exhaustlon- 
Although the report listed fragmentation of holdings as one of 
the major faults in the present usage of land, it nevertheless pointed 
out that the introduction into the crowded areas of consolidated 
holdings raised the whole problem of displacement. Neither industry 
nor irrigation wotild be able to provide in any short period of time 
for the absorption of many people on an economic basis. Declaring 
that the real need in East Africa was the economic development of 
the fertile land, the Commission therefore recoxnmended increased 
attention to the use of fertilizers, crop specialization, mechanization, 
oo-operation, and an improved system of agrioultural research. It 
also recommended the establishment in each territory of a land 
development board, which should be divorced from sectional and 
interested controls and should act as the main agent of agricultural 
development. 

Health and Education, Improved public health and better and 
more widespread education wore, the Oommission considered, pre- 
requisites of a higher standard of living. It recommended that an 
expert body should be appointed to examine problems of public 
health, and suggested that the education effort should be oonoentrated 
on the primary and intermediate stages, on teohnioaJ education, and 
adult education, particularly for women. 

Urban Development. A detailed analysis of the growth and 
development of urban conditions revealed an unsatisfactory state 
of affatrs in which towns were largely considered and administered 
as non- African centres, and in which too Uttlo attention was paid 
to the problems presented by on expanding African and Asian urban 
and pen-urban popnlai^n. The Oommission recommended^ theref ore» 


the adoption of a new policy based on (a) the grant of ftdl security 
of tenure to Africans hving withm and ontside the towns , (6) efilcient 
urban administration, aimed at produemg an mtegrated urban 
society ; and (c) a zoning system within the towns based, not 
upon racialism, but upon buildmg standards. It also proposed that 
urban development should become the responsibihty of an officer 
of standing responsible to the appropriate Minister. 

Population, On the basis of the statistical material available, the 
Commission deprecated apprehensions concerning an unduly rapid 
growth of population, and thought that “ the fear of over-population 
which dominates so much of the contemporary debate may prove 
to be illusory.” Indeed,” the report contmued, “ the economic 
development of East Africa, which is essential if living standards are 
to be raised, may reqmre an even larger population than that which 
now exists.” Immigration still had a considerable effect on the total 
numbers of Indians, but this factor appeared to be a declinmg one. 

Industrial Expansion, Marketing, etc. In the absence of new mineral 
discoveries, industrial production in East Africa depended m the 
main on the expansion of local territorial markets, which in turn 
depended on more efficient agi'icultural production Non-Africans 
were at present the mam source of skill and enterprise, hut they 
were not numerous. It was estimated that the per capita net product 
in East Africa was among the lowest in all African territories. Rising 
standards of income involved the expansion of exchange and the 
division of labour as between persons and regions , this process of 
change, however, was a threat to the tribal concept of economic 
social security, and public policy should recognize it as such. The 
Commission believed that if modem coonomio institutions were to 
evolve, they must bo freed from the political authority of a tribe when 
it was obstructive 

With regard to the marketing and distributive system, the Com- 
mission noted that the growth of modern commerce m East Africa 
had been almost entirely due to the activities of non-Afneans. It 
condemned the use of physical control of supplies by Governments 
and restrictions on trade designed to protect Africans ; in particular. 
It expressed doubt whether the policy of tho Uganda Government in 
restricting the number of cotton ginnorios had been helpful. As 
regards public expenditure on dovelopmont projects, the Commission 
thought that these should be concentrated on programmes likely 
to yield immediate and reasonably certain results. 

Wages. Although real wages had probably risen for tho past 20 
years. It was doubtful whether this increase had kept pace with 
the increase in other real incomes, such as those derived from the 
production of cash crops The Oommission thought that settled 
African labour was essential, and that to ensure this it must be 
severed from ties with tho rosorvo Pointing out that tho statutory 
minimum wage failed to cover tho cost of living of tho typo of person 
to whom it was related in m*ban areas, tho Commission expressed the 
view that in each of the territories there should bo a national minimum 
wage, with area differentials as in Kenya. Every effort should bo made 
to promote wages councils, which should contain a strong African 
element, and experiments in setting-up works councils and joint 
staff committees should ho encouraged. Tho Commission thought, 
however, that an attempt to encourage trade unions on tho British 
model would probably bo a waste of effort for some time to come. 

Exploitation of Mineralt. The report ompha^slzod that tho actual 
development of mineral production could not bo taken as an indica- 
tion of the mineral potentialities of East Africa, as very little explora- 
tion had so far taken place. There was probably no single source 
from which surplus Inooino could bo so readily obtained as from 
successful mineral exploitation. It was therefore of overriding 
importance to make oonditioua for oxifioration and exploitation 
attractive, and to this end the setting-up of a single inter-territorial 
authority, to ho known as tho East African Prospecting and Mining 
Leases Board, was recommended. The Oommission pointed out that 
mineral development was retarded by tho f^w^t that tax concessions 
by Colonial Governments wore largely negatived for U.K. companies 
by IT.K. taxation policy. 

Transport. The East African Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion should be oonatltuted as an Independent autonomous corporation 
whoso share capital should bo owned by tho Govenimonts of the 
throe torxltorlos An East African Road Corporation should also bo 
established. 

Water Resources. There should bo a single department in each 
territory responsible for all water development except urban supplies. 

Immigration. Tho report said that although Africans were afraid 
of new immigration, tho problem was not whether immigration 
should be permitted— os it was essential for tho infusion of capital 
and ontorpriae — but on what terms and conditions It should b© 
allowed. No fundamental changes in existing arrangements were 
proposed, but auporvislon should be exorcised by the Government, 
and not by boards reflecting aeotional interests m in Kenya. 

A Colonial Office spokesman pointed out that the recom- 
mendations would require detailed study, both by the Bast 
AMcan Gk»vemments individually and by the U.K. Government, 
before it could be seen whether existing policies required 
modification or whether new methods should be adopted in 
the application of current policies. The Colonial Secretary was 
asking each of the Bast African Governments to let him have 
its wews on the recommendations, and to indicate ** how 
far in its opinion it would be practicable and desirable to adopt 
the Commission’s proposals at the present time.’* 
(Commonwealth Survey - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Frev# rep. Eoyal Coi»ini«aioii> A.) 
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keesing’s contemporaey archives 


A- EGYPT. — Britisli Vessels shelled by Egyptian 
Batteries. - Rejection of British Protests. 

The British merchant ship Anshun (owned by the Chma 
Navigation Co. Ltd., of Hongkong) was fired on by Egyptian 
shore batteries at the entrance to the Gulf of Akaba on July 3 
and, according to a report by her captain, was damaged between 
dec^ above the waterline. The Anshun was bound for the 
Jordanian port of Akaba, where she was to take on board 
pilgrims from Jordan to Jeddah en route for Mecca. Two 
warning shots were fired by the batteries to compel the ship 
to stop, and she was subsequently boarded by an Egyptian 
mspection party which, after examination of her papers, 
allowed her to proceed. There were no casualties. 

A strong British protest was made to the Egyptian Foreign 
Mmistry on July 6. On the same day the British Embassy in 
Cairo announced that a similar incident had occurred at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Akaba on April 10, when the British 
ship Argobec, carrymg grain from Aden to ^Akaba, had been 
fired on by Egyptian shore batteries. The Argohec had suffered 
no damage and had later been allowed to proceed. It was 
stated that a protest to Egypt had already been lodged m 
connexion with this meident. 

The British protest described the Egyptian action against the 
Anshun as “an imwarranted interference with a merchant ship 
proceeding about her lawful busmess.” It asked for a full explanation; 
demanded that the clearest mstructions be given to the Egyptian 
batteries at the Gnlf to prevent any repetition of such incidents , 
and reserved the British Government’s right to claim compensation 

Mr. Nutting (Mimater of State, Foreign OfiBce), gave details of the 
incident m the House of Commons on July 6. In reply to l\Ir. Shmweh 
(Lab ), he said that XI M. Government had never recogmzed the 
legality of the Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal or of waters 
leading to Israeli ports. He deprecated a statement by the Egyptian 
authorities that the shore batteries had not hit the ship 

In a subsequent statement on July 13, Mr. Macmillan (the Foreign 
Secretary) said that the British Note of July 6 made it clear that 
H M. Government did not recognize Egypt’s claim to obstruct the 
nght of innocent passage through an international channel, even 
though such passage lay withm Egyptian territorial waters He 
described the Anshun incident as even more deplorable ” than 
that of the Argobec, since the fire of the shore batteries had evidently 
been turned directly upon the vessel. 

Mr. Turton (Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office), 
announced on July 27 that the Egyptian reply to the British 
protest at the attack on the Anshun had been received. He 
continued . 

The reply demos the Master’s account of the facts and asserts 
that the Amlmn maintained total silence imtil the shots were fired 
It claims that the shots were not aimed directly at the ship and 
that the Master never reported that his ship had been hit It nowhere 
adrmts that a shell struck her. In seeking to justify their action, the 
Egyptian Government call in aid the normal right of the territorial 
sovereign to stop, visit, and search vessels passmg through their 
territorial waters The Note ends by repudiating all liabihty for 
the incident 

This reply is most unsatisfactory. It is at variance with the facts 
as known to H.M Government As soon as it has been studied and 
further inquiries have been made, H M. Government will renew their 
representations to the Egyptian Government ” 

The Israeli Foreign Mmistry issued a statement on July (5 
denouncing the incident as '‘a further proof of continued 
Egyi>iian disregard for international law.” Mr. Sharett (the 
Prime Minister), m an election speech on July 8, said that the 
sea approach to the Israeli port of Eilat (at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba) would be forced “ if our enemies fail to respond 
to our efforts through international channels and peaceful 
negotiations to lift their blockade.” Mr. Ben-Gurion (the 
Minister of Defence and former Prime Mimster), speaking 
at Beersheba on the same day, said that the port of Eilat would 
be completed and passage to the Indian Ocean assured, and 
that this would be done “ if necessary with the help of the 
Israeli Navy, Air Force, and Army.” 

The Egyptian claim to control all maritime traffic to the 
Gulf of Akaba is based on the contention that Egypt is still 
at war with Israel — an assertion not recogmzed by Britain, 
tlxe U.S.A., and other maritime Powers, and rejected by the 
U.N. Security Council on several occasions. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. Bat Galim ” Incident, 14157 A.) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — Purchase of British Tanks. 

A proposal by the Swiss Federal Government to purchase 
100 Centurion tanks from Britain was approved by the Swiss 
National Council (the Second Chamber) on March 17 by 110 
votes to 41, and by the Council of States (the First Chamber) 
by 29 votes to nil on March 28. The cost of the tanks will be 
171,200,000 Swiss francs (over £14,000,000). The first six 
Centunom were delivered to Switzerland on May 28. 

(Neiie Ziircher Zeitnng) (Prev. rep. 8694 C.) 


C. CANADA. — ^Provincial Elections in Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, and Alberta. 

Provincial elections vrere recently held in Prmce Edward 
Island, Ontario, and Alberta. The results are summarized 
below, party strengths at the previous elections being shown 
m parentheses : 

Prmce Edward Island (May 25, 1955) : Liberals 27 (24) ; Progressive 
Conservatives 3 (6). The Liberals were returned for their sixth 
consecutive period of office, having been in power smee 1935. 

On June 15 Mr. A. W, Matheson, who had snccseeded to the 
Premiership when Mr. J. W. Jones had been made a Senator in May, 
1953, annoimced that he had reshuffled his Cabinet as follows ; 
Mr. A. W. Matheson (Premier and Attorney-General) ; Mr. E. Cullen 
(Agriculture) ; Dr. M. L. Bonnell (Health) ; Mr. W. F. Allan 
Stewart (Welfare and Labour) ; Mr. D. Maekinnon (Public Works 
and Industries and Resources) ; Mr. G. MacKay (BOghways) ; Mir. 
K. Clark (Education) , Mr. B. E. MacDonald (Provincial Treasurer 
and Secretary) ; Mr E. P. Foley (Minister without portfoho). 

Ontario (June 9, 1955) . Progressive Conservatives S3 (79 ) ; 
Liberals 10 (7), C.C.F. 3 (2); Liberal-Labour 1 (1); Independent- 
Progressive Conservatives 1 (nil) ; Labour-Progressives ml (1). The 
new Legislature has 98 seats, eight more than the old Legislature. 
The Progressive Conservative Party, led by Premier Frost, was 
returned to power for the fifth consecutive time, having been in 
office smee 1943. 

It was reported that the Indians m Ontario (who had been given 
the franchise earher m the year) had virtually ignored the election, 
many of the older Indians havmg been opposed to the use of the 
vote on the ground that it would imperil their treaty rights. 

Alberta (June 29, 1955) : Social Credit 37 (52) , Liberals 15 (4) ; 
Progressive Conservatives 3 (2) , Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation 2 (2) ; Liberal-Progressive Conservatives 1 (ml ) ; Coalition 
1 (ml) , Independents 1 (ml) ; Independent Social Credit 1 (1). The 
Social Credit Party, which has governed Alberta for 20 years, was 
therefore returned to power for the sixth consecutive time, although 
its strength was considerably redneed and three members of Mr. 
Mannmg’s Cabmet — ^Mr. Gerhart (Municipal AfCairs and Provincial 
Secretary), Mr. Maynard (Attorney General), and Mr. Casey (Lands 
and Forests) — ^lost their seats. 

Mr Mannmg had asked for the dissolution of the previous Legisla- 
ture before the end of its normal four-yearly term, and the holding 
of new elections, in order that the electors might “ express their 
verdict ” on allegations made by the Liberal Opposition leader, Mr. 
Prowse, that most Social Credit members were ineligible to sit in the 
Legislature because they had accounts with a Government agency — 
provincial Treasury branches — and thus violated the Legislative 
Assembly Act The Treasury branches, which were set up m 1938 
to increase public purchasmg power and create a demand for goods 
made m Alberta, now carry on busmess similar to that of normal 
banks, but do not operate under the Federal Bank Act Mr. Mannmg 
had refuted Mr. Prowse’s assertion as a legal technicality” which 
was “ absurd, irresponsible, and without foundation,” 

At a provincial by-election held in Nova Scotia on Nov. 16, 
1954, the seat for Halifax South, left vacant by the death 
of the Liberal Premier, Mr. Angus Macdonald (see 18856 D), 
was won for the Progressive Conservatives by Mayor Richard 
A. Donahoe. This was the first time since 1930 that a Pro- 
gressive Conservative had won a seat in a Halifax constituency. 
(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 1^489 A.) 

D. ITALY - ALBANIA. — Reparations Agreement. 

It was announced m Rome on July 7 that negotiations 
between the Italian and Albanian Governments for the settle- 
ment of Italian reparations payments to Albania had been 
concluded, and that the total payment — ^which had been fixed 
at $ 5 , 000,000 under Article. 74 of the Italian Peace Treaty — 
had been reduced to $2,600,000- In return, Italy had renounced 
her compensation claims in respect of Italian property seized 
by Albania durmg the war, valued at $2,400,000. The agree- 
ment provided that Italy would settle her obligation by the 
supply of capital goods to the value of $2,100,000 (chiefly 
motor-vessels, fishing boats, and ships’ engines, as well as 
heavy motor-vehicles and their equipment), and of con- 
sumption goods worth $500,000 (including textiles, engmeermg 
products, agricultural products, livestock, dyes, pharmaceutical 
products, and msecticides. — (Cornere dTnformazione, Milan) 
(Prev. rep. Italian Peace Treaty, 8465 A.) 

E. S0VIET,£,UNI0N. — Resumed Membership of 
World Health Organization. - First Contribution to 
U.N. Children’s Fund. 

At the meeting of the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
in Geneva, the Soviet representative (M. Kumykm) announced 
on July 8 that the U.S.S.R. mtended to rejoin the World 
Health Organization, from which it had withdrawn in 1949. 
He also announced that the Soviet Union would make its 
first contnhution to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), and that this would amount to 2,000,090 roubles 
($500,000) in the form of services and donations in kind. 
(United Nations Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. W.H.O .5 9809 D j UNICEF, 13309 A.) 
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KEESUfO’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


July 23 - 30, 1955. 


A. SOUTH AHRICA- — Uranium Production. 

The President of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Chamber of Mines stated at the Chamber’s annual meeting m 
Johannesburg on June 27 that the South African Atoimc 
Energy Board had given authority to 26 minmg companies 
to provide residue ore and slimes from their gold production 
plants for treatment in 15 uranium extraction plants. The 
following table, compiled from information supplied by the 
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Gold mining area. 
O Uranium mine. 

% Uranium mine and 
extraction plant. 


(Wconomist) 


London office of the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa Ltd. and by Messrs. A. Moir & Co, (London Secretaries 
of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Chamber of Mines), 
lists the mines with uranium plants and the dates on which 
the plants went into production or are planned to go into 
production : 


West Eaud OoiasoUdated^ 

Blyvooroltzlclit* 

Daggrafontein^. 

Western Reefs 
Stllfontein» . . 
Randfonteln Estates* 
Liilpaardfl Vlei 
President Steyn® 
Welkom® 

Vogelstruisbnlt 
West BriefonteJn® 
Dominion Reefs 
Harmony 
Viiginia'^ 

Vaal Reefs 


October 1952 
April 1953 
May 1953 
September 1953 
October 1953 
February 1954 
January 1955 
January 1955 
January 1955 
February 1955 
Mid-1955 
Mid-1955 
Mid-1955 
Late 1955 
Late 1955 


1 See 12503 B. ^ See 13090 B. ® The Stilfontein uranium-treating 
plant, which cost ^54,000,000, will also treat slimes piped from the 
EUaton, New EJerksdorp, Afrikaner Lease, and Babrosoo mines. 
* The Randfonteln plant, which cost 456,541,000, will also treat slimes 
pumped from the East Champ d*Or mine. ^ Five mines bolongmg 
to the Anglo-American Corporation — ^Free State Gediild, President 
Brand, President Steyn, Welkom, and Western Holdings — share 
the two plants oa Welkom and President Steyn, whilst Freddies 
Consolidated also pipe shmes to Welkom for treatment ^ Will also 
treat slimes from Doorufontein. '^WiU also treat shmes from 
Merriespruit. 


Of the mines shown, Daggafontein, Vaal Reefs, and Western Reefs 
are in the Anglo-American Corporation group m addition to the five 
listed ; Merrieepnut, New Klerksdorp, and Virginia are in the Anglo- 
Transvaal Consolidated Loivestment Company Ltd. ; Blyvoorultzioht 
md Harmony are controlled by the Central Mtntpg and Investment 


Corporation and Rand Mmes ; Babrosco, EUaton, Stilfontein, and 
West Rand Consohdated form part of the General Mining and 
Finance Corporation Ltd. ; East Champ d’Or, Freddies Consolidated, 
and Randfontem Estates are in the Johannesburg Consohdated 
Investment Company group ; Doorufontein, Luipaards Vlei, Vogel- 
struisbult, and West Dnefontem are ovmed by New Consolidated 
Gold Fields Ltd. , Afrikander Lease is controlled by Central South 
African Lands and Mmes Ltd , and Dominion Reefs (Ellerksdorp) 
Ltd. are controlled by New Umon Goldfields Ltd 

Fioures published by the South African Commissioner of 
Customs and Excise on Feb. 28 showed that exports of pre- 
scribed material in 1954 under the Atomic Energy Act totalled 
£14,835,844, compared with only £3,878,029 m 1953. The 
Minister of Mmes, Dr. Van Rhijn, stated on June 22 that South 
Africa was producmg about £26,000,000 worth of uramum 
a, year. — (Anglo-American Corporation of South Atrica. - A. 
Moir & Co., London - Cape Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep, 13090 B,) 

B. INDIA, — The Land Gift (Bhoodan) Movement, 

A movement for the voluntary donation of land to landless 
peasants was mitiated on April 18, 1951, by Acharya Vmoba 
Bhave (one of the closest associates of the late Mahatma Gandhi), 
with the result that gifts of over 3,700,000 acres of land had 
been received for that purpose by May, 1955. The “ land gift ” 
{bhoodan) movement originated when Acharya Bhave visited 
the Telengana district of Hyderabad, the centre of a strong 
Communist-sponsored movement for the redistribution of land. 
To counteract Commumst influence, he persuaded a meeting of 
villagers to hand over part of their land voluntarily to landless 
peasants. Acharya Bhave then decided to launch a nation-wide 
campaign with the aim of distributing 50,000,000 acres (one-sixth 
of India’s cultivable land) among the country’s 10,000,000 land- 
less families by 1957. He imdertook a propaganda tour on foot 
for this purpose, holding prayer meetings at which he appealed 
for gifts of land. Both landowners and peasants responded 
generously to his appeal, and in Uttar Pradesh (one of the 
main centres of the movement) and a number of other States 
legislation was enacted to facilitate the transfer of land. 
Support was received from the Congress Party leadership, 
from the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, and from 
several hundred volunteers (among them Mr. J. P. Narain, the 
former Socialist leader) who dedicated their lives to bhoodan 
work. 

Under the scheme — ^which was intended to apply the 
Gandhian prmciple of non-violence to social and economic 
problems — target was fixed for a district, and when this 
had been reached the land was distributed among landless 
families (the minimum amount given bemg five acres of dry 
or one acre of wet land), on condition that the recipients had 
no other means of livelihood and were prepared to cultivate 
it with their own hands. Distribution took place at village 
meetings, at which the villagers decided whose need was the 
greatest ; if disagreement arose, or insufficient land had been 
allocated, lots were drawn. The land was given m trustee- 
ship on the understanding that it should not be sold, mortgaged, 
rented, or left fallow, and that if misused it should return to 
the pool ” for redistribution. An appeal was also launched 
for money to provide agricultural implements for the benefi- 
ciaries imder the scheme. A gift of 1,200,000 rupees from the 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Fund for this purpose was 
announced on July 9, 1955. 

It was announced on July 7, 1955, that 3,758,692 acres, 
mcludmg 2,330,554 acres in Bihar (where Acharya Bhave had 
spent 27 " months) and 542,288 acres m Uttar Pradesh, had been 
received from 502,641 donors up to May 81, and that 197,430 
acres had been distributed among 56,561 landless families. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM, — Trade Unions. - Mr* T iffin 
elected General Secretary of T.G.W.U. 

Mr. A. E. Tiffin, assistant general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Umon, was elected general secretary of 
the union on June 15 in succession to the late Mr. Arthur 
Deakm, who died suddenly on May 1 and who had held that 
post since 1945. 

About 616,000 members of T.G.W.XJ (approximately 48 per cent 
of the Timon^s total membership) voted in the ballot for a new g-enoral 
secretary, Mr. Tiffin reooiviBg 267,019 votes and Mr G. Brandon 
(the union’s London regional secretary) being runner-up with 146,366 
votes. Mr. Tiffin (59), a former London bus-driver, is a member of 
the National Executive of the Labour Party, and a former chairman 
of the London Trades Council and London Labour Party. 

The T.G.W.U., with about 1,300,000 members, is the largest 
trade union in Britain. It was founded by the late Mr. Ernest 
Bevin. — (Daily Herald - Manchester Guardian) 
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July 30— Aug. 6, 1955. 


KEESING^S CONTEMPOItABT ARCHIVES 


JULY 30— AUGUST 6, 19^5 

A. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — U.S. « Space 
Satellite ” Project. - British and Russian Projects. 

It was officially announced in Washington on July 29 that 
the United States would launch small unmanned satellites 
mto space some time between July, 1957, and December, 1958, 
as part of the world-wide programme of scientific research to 
be undertaken durmg the International Geophysical Year 
(see 14349 A). The announcement w^as made by Dr. Detlev 
Bronk (president of the National Academy of Sciences) andf 
Dr. Alan Waterman (director of the National Science Founda- 
tion) with the authorization of President Eisenhower, on 
whose behalf the following statement was issued from the 
\Mute House : 

“ The President has approved plans by this country for going 
ahead with the launchmg of small unmanned earth-circhng satelhtes 
as part of U S. participation in the International Geophysical Year. 

. . This programme will for the first time m history enable scientists 
throughout the world to make sustamed observations in the regions 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. The President expressed personal 
gratification that the American programme wiU provide scientists 
of all nations with this important and unique opportunity for the 
advancement of science ” 

It was explained that the satellites would be about the size 
of footballs ; that they would be launched into the upper 
atmosphere by rocket ; that they would encircle the earth 
at a height of 200 to 300 miles once every 90 minutes, at a 
speed of 18,000 m.p.h (five miles a second) ; and that the 
object of the experiment would be to explore the composition 
of the ionosphere and to study the effects of cosmic rays outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, as well as to gather information about 
the possibilities of future space travel. As stated by President 
Eisenhower, the data obtained will be made available to 
all countries, including the Soviet Union. 

The statement issued by Dr Bronk and Dr Waterman esplamed that 
teohmcal advice and assistance, together with the necessary equip- 
ment and launching facihties, would bo provided by the Department 
of Defence, “ which has long been engaged on research on the upper 
atmosphere.” It contamed the following explanatory section 

” The atmosphere of the earth acts as a huge shield agamst many 
of the types of radiation and objects that are foimd in outer space 
It protects the earth from things which are known to be or might be 
harmful to human life, such as excessive ultra-violet radiation, 
cosmic rays, and those solid particles known as meteorites. At the 
same time, however, it deprives man of the opportunity to observe 
many of the things that could contribute to a bettor understanding 
of tho umvorso 

“In order to acquire data that are presently unobtainable, it is 
most important that scientists be able to place instruments outside 
the earth’s atmosphere in such a way that they can make continuing 
records of the various properties about which information is desired. 
In tho past, vertical rocket flights to extreme altitudes have provided 
some of the desired information, but such flights are hmited to very 
short periods of time Only by the use of a satelbte can sustained 
observations in both space and time be achieved Such observations 
will also mdicate the conditions that would have to be met and the 
difficulties that would have to bo overcome if tho day comes when 
man goes beyond tho earth’s a,tmosphere in his travels. 

“ The satelhte itself will orbit around the earth for a period of days, 
gradually circling back into the upper atmosphere, where it wiU 
eventually disintegrate harmlessly.” 

A press conference was held at the White House on the 
same day by Dr. Waterman and Dr. Athclstan Spilhaus (a 
member of the committee for U.S. participation m the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year). They explained that the satellite 
would he propelled mto the upper atmosphere by multi- 
purpose rocket to a height of about 250 miles, at which point 
It would he launched (by a side-blast from the loeket) mto a 
flat trajectory parallel with the surface of the earth. It had 
not yet been decided whether to launch a solid body or one 
containing instruments which would broadcast observations 
automatically ; if instruments were included, other nations 
would he informed of the wave-length on which they would 
work. In addition to obtaining information about conditions 
m the upper atmosphere, cosmic rays, and possibilities of 
space travel, it was also hoped to gain knowledge affecting 
radio transmissions from exploration of the ionosphere. More- 
over, long-range weather forecasting migtit be made easier by 
the experiments to be undertaken. It was not stated whether 
one or more satellites would be launched. 

Further details of the U.S. space satelhte project were given 
m Brussels by Professor Marcel Nicolet, executive secretary 
of the international committee of scientists co-ordmating the 
activities of the International Geophysical Year. 

Professor Nloolet stated that the satellite would he only 60 oenti- 
metros (about 19 i inches) in diameter and would weigh 50 kilograms 
(110 Ih.). It would bo launched into the upper atmosphere hy a multi- 
purpose rocket not unlike the Gorman V-2, and in the following 


manner : (1) the first rocket would take the satellite through the 
troposphere (the atmospheric envelope immediately surroundmg 
the earth) up to a height of about 14 miles, at which pomt it would 
drop o3 ; (2) the second rocket would carry the satellite through the 
stratosphere mto the ionosphere (which begins about 50 miles above 
the surface of the earth) and thence to a height of about 250 miles , 
(3) at that height the third rocket would deflect the satellite into a 
trajectory parallel with that of the earth The satelhte would then 
fall mto an orbital position, encircle the earth m 90 mmutes, and 
eontmne to circle the earth until it gradually lost speed and altitude. 
[See accompanymg diagram.] 



New York Times 


The controller of the Weapons Research Organization at 
Woomera (South Australia), Mr. H. J. Brown, announced on 
July 81 that the exploration of the upper atmosphere and the 
fringe of outer space was being planned as part of the U.K.- 
Austrahan programme for the International Geophysical Year. 
Mr. Brown explained that British scientists were plannmg to 
propel a rocket from a balloon to a height of nearly 60 miles 
by a much less expensive method than the U.S. satellite ” 
scheme, adding m this connexion 

“ A small mstrument-orammed rocket, powered by sohd instead 
of hquid fuel, may be sent up about 70,000 feet attached to a large 
balloon and then fired hy radio This rather mexpenaive way of 
getting recording Instruments into the upper layers of the atmosphere 
has been discussed hy other countries but has not yet been tried 
Wo could probably send aloft a number of such rockets for the cost 
of one American space satellite ” 

A British research programme for the exploration of the 
earth’s upper atmosphere by high-altitude rockets was 
announced on Aug. 4 by the Royal Society m London- 

The rockets, to be designed, supplied, and fired by the Ministry 
of Supply, will carry 100 lb of eqmpmont to heights of 120 miles 
or more, and are expected to be ready m two years The Royal 
Society stated that the first experiments would molud© determination 
of atmospheric temperature and density , a study of the nature of 
the ionosphere (the reflecting layers which make the transmission 
and reception of long-distance radio beams possible) , a search for 
fine meteoric dust below 60 miles altitude ; and determination of 
the heights of the regions from which mght “ airglow ” is strongest. 
In one experiment, quantities of sodium vapour (like that used m 
street lighting) would be released at a height of 60 miles, creating a 
spectacular “ full moon ” effect. 

Five university research groups will take part m the programme, 
vlz.jXTniversity College, London (Professor H.S W Massey, chairman 
of the Royal Society’s Upper Atmosphere Society) , Imperial 
College, London (Professor P. A Sheppard, Professor of Meteoro- 
logy) ; University of Birmingham (Professor James Sayers, who 
worked on atom bomb research in America m 1943) , the Queen’s 
University of Belfast (Professor L E. Bates, F.R S., and Professor 
Karl Emeleus) , and University College, Swansea (Dr W J. G 
Beynon). Integration of results will bo done mainly by Professor 
Massey and his staff. 

The programme will cost £100,000 and wiU be financed by the 
Treasury. It has been arranged independently of the International 
Geophysical Year, but should be m operation during that period, 
and, in effect, will be a British contribution to it. 

Sir David Brunt, secretary of the Royal Society, said that it was 
possible that some of the rockets might be launched within the 
British Isles [There is a Ministry of Supply range at Aberporth, 
Cardigan Bay, but no decision about launching sites has been made.] 
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Professor Leonid SedoY, head of the Copunission on Inter- 
planetary Commumeations recently set up in the Soviet Union 
(see 14192 A), stated on Aug. 2 that Soviet scientists were 
of the opinion that it would he possible for the U.S.S.R. 
to launch within two years “satelhtes of much greater size 
than those planned by" the United States.” Whilst he could 
not give an exact date, he added that an announcement woidd 
be made m due course when everything was ready for launching 
the Russian satelhte. Professor Sedov gave this information 
at a press conference in Copenhagen, where, with other Russian 
scientists, he was attending a congress of the International 
Astronautical Federation, representmg scientists of 14 countries, 
called to discuss problems of interplanetary travel. 

M. Khrushchov, First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R-, said m Moscow on Aug. 1 that the Soviet Union 
was ready to co-operate with the United States in studying 
natural phenomena by means of artihcial satelhtes. 

The annoimcement of the U S. space satelhte project aroused 
world-wide interest. Eminent scientists in America, Bntam, 
Russia, and other countries expressed the opinion that the 
project represented the first stage m solving the problems of 
mterplanetary travel, and that the first landmg on the moon 
could he expected before the end of the twentieth century. 
(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Soviet 
Interplanetary Commission, X 4192 A 5 U.S. Earth Satellite 

Project, 10093 A, page 10098.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press Centenaries. 

Three of Bntam’s leading newspapers recently celebrated 
their centenaries — ^the Dailt/ Telegraph (London) and The 
Scotsman (Edmhurgh) on June 29, and the Manchester 
Guardian on July 2. 

Am nng many congratulatory messages received by the Daily 
Telegraph was one from Sir Winston ChxixcMIl, who recalled that 
he had been correspondent of the paper durmg the Malakand cam- 
paign 58 years ago, and who described himself as the oldest surviymg 
member of the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post staff.’* [The 
Morning Post was amalgamated with the Daily Telegraph in 1937 — 
see 27581).] The paper is owned by Kemeley Newspapers Ltd., and 
achieyed its present influential position largely through the efforts 
of the late Lord Camrose, who died on June 15, 1954. The present 
editor of the Daily Telegraph is Captain Cohn Coote, D S 0 His 
predecessor, IVCr Arthur Watson, held that position from 1924 to 1950 
The Manchester Guardian was founded as a weekly paper in 1821, 
and hecame a bi-weekly in 1836 before becoming a daily in 1855 
C. P. Scott, one of the most famous figures in British journalism, 
was editor from 1871 to 1929, and was followed hy Edward T. Scott 
(1929-32), W- P. Crozier (1932-44), and the present editor, A P 
Wadsworth. The Manchester Guardian has for many years been run 
by a board of trustees as a non-profit-making body AJOl six members 
of the present board of trustees are members of the paper’s staff, 
three of them bemg members of the Scott family 

The Scotsman, one of the leading and most influential organs of 
pubhc opimon m Scotland, received congratulatory messages from 
H M- the Queen, Sir Anthony Eden, Sir Winston Churchill, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. James Stuart. The present 
editor of the paper is Mr J. Murray Watson, 

A number of other well-known papers celebrated their 
centenaries in June or early m July, among them the Liverpool 
Daily Post, the Sheffield Telegraphy and the Irish News (Belfast). 
The coincidence of the centenaries was due to the fact that 
legislation abolishing the newspaper stamp duty came into effect 
on Jime 29^ 1855. — (Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
The Scotsman - Observer) (13676 C ; 10691 C 5 7677 E.) 

B. INDIA. — Government Policy on Admission of 
Foreign Missionaries. 

The Indian Government’s policy with regard to the admission 
of foreign missionaries into India was announced in New 
Delhi on April 10, 

It was stated that foreign missionaries wishing to enter India as 
additional members of a mission, or to replace existmg missionaries, 
would be admitted only if they possessed outstanding (iualifl.cations 
or speoiahst experience, and if Indians were not available for such 
posts 3Mi8saonaries already m India, however, would not ordinarily 
he disturbed m their work unless they indulged in “ anti-national 
activities ” Those who had been working m India for at least five 
years would normally be eligible for readmission if they left the 
country temporarily with the intention of returning to India. Foreign 
missions or societies working m India, however, would not be able 
to open a new branch or institution without the prior permission of 
the Government of India. 

It was also announced that Commonwealth missionaiies 
would henceforth he required — ^like other foreign missionaries 
— to obtain visas before entermg India. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. X 2907 B.) 


C. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Proposed Establishment of 
German Industries in Ireland. - Mr. Norton’s Statement. 

The Irish Mmister for Industry and Commerce, Mr. Norton, 
announced in Bonn on Aug. 1 , during a visit to Western 
Germany, that his Government would send a high-level mission 
to the Federal Repubhc in October or November to seek to 
interest German industriaUsts m establishing plants m Ireland. 
Among the mdustries to be approached would be the electrical 
engmeermg firm of Siemens-Schuckert (which built the 
Shannon power scheme m 1926), as well as German textile, 
li<Tht engmeermg, and machmery mdustries. 

Mr. Norton referred to talks which he had with Dr. Blucher (the 
West German Vice-Chancellor) and other officials of the Federal 
Government, and said that he had pointed out to them that the 
Irish Republic would welcome German m vestment in Ireland’s 
industrial development ” He had pomted out the advantages of 
such investments viz , the avaihbility of adequate manpower, 
cheap electricity, an abundance of water-power, and the existence of 
a stable Government. He had also stressed that the Irish Republic’s 
existing trade agreement with Bntam allowed large varieties of 
goods to be imported mto Britain from Ireland duty-free, and that 
CTTmlfl.T arrangements existed with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

“ A German industrialist who already has a market for hia products 
m Great Bntam or other Commonwealth countries would have the 
further advantage of bemg able to export to them free of tariff if 
he set up a plant m Ireland,” Mr. Norton added. “ What we need 
is not so much money as technical competence for our new mdustries 
But we want this German techmcal competence to be accompanied 
by German mvestments to show their faith m us ” Among the types 
of goods which could be manufactured in the Irish Republic, Mr. 
Norton hsted washing machmes, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
harvesting machmery, and pharmaceutical products. 

Mr. Norton announced that the Irish mission to Western 
Germany would be headed bv Dr. J, P. Beddy, chairman of 
the Industrial Development Authority, and Mr. John Leydon, 
economic adviser to the Department of Industry and Commerce. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) 

Note. In March last a delegation from the Irish Development 
Authority had visited Sweden for discussions with Swedish Mmistera 
and industrialists on the possibihty of encouragmg Swedish manu- 
facturers to produce goods in the Irish Repuhhc, (Irish Times) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Navy. - Atomic Submarine 
Programme. - Launch of U.S.S. ** Seawolf.” 

The U.S. Na'v’y’s second atomic-powered submarme, the 
Seawolf, was launched at Groton (Connecticut) on July 21 in 
the presence of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles S. 
Thomas. The keel of a third atomic-powered submarine was 
laid down at Groton on the same day. 

Mr. Thomas announced at the launching ceremony that 
eight atomie-powered submarines would be in service wuth 
the U.S. Navy, or under construction, by the end of the present 
fiscal year ; that others would follow ” m rapid succession ” ; 
and that the Navy was also giving “ careful attention ” to the 
production of nuclear-powered seaplanes. He added that the 
nuclear plants of the Nautilus (the U.S. Navy’s first atomic 
submarine) and of the Seawolf had been made “ purposely com- 
petitive, partly to determme which is the better power plant 
and partly to exploit the rapidly advancing technology of 
nuclear propulsion.” 

It was stated m the New York Times * The key difference 
between the two [submarines] is that the coolant, or agent of hoat 
transfer, m the Nautilus is water In the Seawolf it is liquid sodium. 
The coolant m effect transfers the heat generated by the atomic 
fission withm the submarine’s reactor to the boiler, which turns it 
into steam for the turbine ” 

According to official statistics, the Seawolf has a displacement 
of about 3,000 tons, is 330 ft. long, and carries a crew of about 
100, Her underwater speed is stated to be “ over 20 knots.” 

The commanding officer of the Nautilus (Cmdr. Eugene P. 
Wilkinson) stated on March 31 that the submarine’s performance 
on recent sea trials had been “ revolutionary and amazing,” 
Commander Wilkinson said that the Nautilus had logged 
over 3,000 miles in these trials, hundreds of them while sub- 
merged, without any serious difficulties. — (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. U.S.S. “ Nautilus,” X3S28 C ; 13373 C.) 

E. SPEED-BOAT RACING. — New World Record 
established by Mr. Donald Campbell. 

Mr. Donald Campbell (34), of Britain, set up a new world 
water-speed record on July 23 by makmg two runs over a 
measured kilometre on Ullswater (Lake District) at an average 
speed of 202.32 m.p.h. His turbo-jet speed-boat, the Bhtebird, 
made the first run at 215.08 m.p.h- and the second at 189.57 
m.p.h. The previous world water-speed record, 389.57 m.p.h., 
had been set up five years ago by Mr. Stanley Sayers, an 
American. By his achievement, Mr. Campbell regained for 
Bntam the record which his father, the late Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
had held in the late ’thirties. (Observer - Sunday Times) 
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A. WESram GERMANY. ^ Elections in Lower 
Saxony and KJnneland-Palatinate. - New Coalition 
Government in Lower Saxony. - The Schliiter Case. 

LwYid elections whicli took place in Ijower Saxony on April 24 
resulted in the loss by the Social Democrats and the Refugee 
Party of their former overall majority in the Landtag. The 
detailed results were as follows 


Social Democrats . 
Christian Democrats 
German Party 
Refugee Party (B.H.E.) 
Free Democrats 
German Reich Party 
Centre Party 
Commumsts 
Socialist Reich Party 
German Social Party 


Landtag seats 
1955* 1951 t 


59 

43 

19 

17 

12 

6 

1 

2 


64 
35 + 

21 

12 

3 

4 
2 

16 § 
1 


* Total 159 seats, t Total 158 seats, t The Christian Democrats 
and the German Party campaigned together as the Lower German 
Union. § The S R P was dissolved as an anti-constitntional party 
by the Federal Constitutional Court on Oct. 23, 1952, and thereby 
lost all its seats m the former Landtag (see 12697 A) 

Owing to the redistribution m March 1953 of the former Socialist 
Reich Party*s seats, and because of further changes caused by 
deputies transferring from one party to another, the distribution of 
seats in the former Landtag at the time of its dissolution was as 
follows: Social Democrats 58 , Christian Democrats - German Party 
43 ; Refugee Party 22, plus one associate , Free Democrats 15 ,* 
Centre Party 3 ; Communists 3 , German Reich Party 2 , Liberal 
League 2 , Farmers’ Party 1 ; Independents 3 , Others 1. 


The number of votes was as follows, those m the 1951 
Landtag elections and the 1953 Bundestag (Federal) elections 


being shown for comparison : 


Social Democrats 
Christian Democrats 
German Party 
Refugee Party (B H E.) 
Free Democrats 
German Reich Party . 
Centre Party 
Oommumst Party 
Socialist Reich Party 
Others . 


1955 

1953 

1951 

Landtag 

Bundestag 

Landtag 

1,182,066 

893,917 

1,136,729 

1,332,316 

1,123,199 

415,184 

449,459 

1 790,766 

370,432 

406,990 

496,569 

264,862 

261,258 

278,088 

126,699 

132,269 

74,017 

37,612 

— 

110,473 

44,783 

40,060 

61,364 

366,793 

— 

— 

22,317 

23,870 

28,952 


Polling percentages m the three above-mentioned elections were 
respectively Social Democrats 35 2 (1955), 30 (1953), 33.7 (1951) , 
Christian Democrats 26.6, 35 2, 23.7 (together with German Party) , 
German Party 12 4, 119, 23.7 (together with Christian Democrats) ; 
Refugee Party 11, 10 8, 14 9 ; Free Democrats 7 9, 6 9, 8 3 , Gorman 
Reich Party 3.8, 3.6, 2 2 ; Communists 1 3, 1.1, 1 8 j Centro Party 
1 1, nil, 3 3 , Socialist ReichParty (1951 only) 11 , Others 0.7, 0,6, 1 1 
The electorate totalled 4,398,660, of whom 77 5 per cent went 
to the polls. 


The Social Democrats, though losing six seats, remained 
the largest single party and increased their percentage of the 
total votes. The Christian Democrats, fighting on their own 
and no longer in alliance with the German Party, gamed 
considerably both in votes and in seats. 

The reduced poll of the Refugee Party was attributed to the fact 
that many refugees who had originally settled in Lower Saxony had 
meanwhile moved to other parts of the Federal Republic. The 
Centro Party was virtually wiped out, but the neo-Nazi German 
Reich Party doubled its representation, whilst the Communists 
maintained their position. The electoral campaign was dommated 
by foreign policy issues — ^i e., support of, or opposition to, the Paris 
Agreements. 

The loss by the Social Democratic - Refugee Party Coalition 
Government of its working majority m the Landtag led to the 
resignation of Dr. Kopf (who had held the Land Premiership 
for 10 years) and to the formation, under Christian Democratic 
auspices, of a new coalition in line with that supporting the 
Federal Government. On May 15 it was announced that Herr 
Hellwege, Federal Minister for Bundesrat Affairs, had been 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet consisting of 
Christian Democrats, Free Democrats, and representatives of 
the German Party and Refugee Party. Herr Hellwege was 
formally elected Prime Minister by the new Landtag on May 26, 
receiving 89 votes against 81 for Dr. Kopf, with six abstentions. 
The membership of the new Ministry, which commands 91 out 
of the 150 seats in the Landtag, was announced on the same 
day as follows : 

Herr Heinrich Peter Hellwege (German Party), Prim© Minister ; 
Dr. Richard Langehein© (German Party), Justice ; Herr August 
Wegmonn (Christian Democrat), Interior; Dr. Helmuth Koch 
(Christian Democrat), Finance ; Dr. Heinz Rudolph (Christian Demo- 
crat), Social Welfare ; Herr Hermann Ahrens (Refugee Party), 


Economic ASairs , Herr Fnednch von Kessel (Refugee Party), 
Agriculture , Herr Erich ScheUiiaus (Refugee Party), Refugees , 
Herr Leonhard Schluter (Free Democrat), Education ; and Dr 
Konrad Melzig (Free Democrat), Reconstruction 

The appointment of Herr Schluter as Minister of Education 
aroused strong protests throughout Germany. The Rector of 
Gottmgen Umversity (Professor lYormann) and the 18 members 
of the Umversity’s Senate resigned their offices m protest, 
declaring that Herr Schluter was a neo-Xazi, that they could 
not w'ork with him, and that his appointment would' “ give 
German, education a bad name at home and abroad.” Of the 
4,800 students at Gottmgen Umversity, over 3,000 went on 
strike m support of the attitude taken by the Rector and 
Senate. The Rector of Brunswick Technical College (Professor 
Justi) and several other heads of academic institutions and 
faculties in Lower Saxony also resigned, and the Brunswick 
Teachers’ Association publicly protested against Herr Schluter’s 
appointment, hlany West German newspapers gave editorial 
support to the protest campaign, which was jomed by the 
German Trade Umon Federation and the Social Democratic 
Party. 

Herr Schluter, a former member of the neo-Nazi German Right 
Party (now banned), loined the Free Democrats m 1952 and quickly 
achieved a prominent position m the Land orgamzation of that 
party A pubhsher by profession, he had been the first post-war 
Chief of Crimmal Police at Gottingen, and it was alleged that dunng 
his tenure of this office (from which he was later removed by the 
British Mihtary Government) he had ordered the tmlawful arrest 
of trad© umomsts and other citizens, and had detamed them for 
weeks without trial. Furthermore, it was alleged that he had 
associated with extreme Right-wmg pohticians and was a close 
friend of Herr Adolf von Thadden, co-founder of the German Right 
Party and of its successor, the German Reich Party Particular 
objection was laised to the fact that his firm (the Gottmger Verlag- 
sanstalt) had published a number of books by former prominent 
Nazis or Nazi supporters m which these men had tried to disclaim 
responsibility for their actions under the Nazi regime Herr Schluter 
denied that he had ever been a Nazi or a member of the 
prohibited Sociahst Reich Party, and pomted out that he was 
himself partly Jewish and that his own relatives had suffered under 
the Nazis. Whilst admittmg that he had been promment m defending 
ex-Nazis upon whom disabilities had been imposed, he attributed 
his attitude to his “ dislike of persecution.” 

Followmg a meetmg between Herr Hellwege and the Rector 
and several professors of Gottmgen Umversity, it was announced 
in Hanover (the Land capital) on June 5 that Herr Hellw’ege 
had appointed a committee to examme the accusations that 
Herr Schluter had misused official positions m the past and 
had published books by unrepentant ex-Nazis. Pending the 
results of this mquiry, Herr Schluter was granted leave from 
his mmistenal duties. The committee (which consisted of 
members of the coalition parties) reported on June 8 that the 
accusations against Herr Schluter w^ere of a general nature, 
that they did not show that he was opposed to the democratic 
order, and that there was no reason why he should not take 
part in the Government Herr Schluter, however, resigned on 
the following day, declarmg that the controversy caused by his 
appointment had made co-operation with the university 
authorities impossible and that he wished to remove a difficulty 
in the way of the new Land Government. [Herr Schluter had 
been advised to resign by Dr. Dehler, the national chairman 
of the Free Democratic Party.] The Landtag decided on June 1 1 
to set up another parliamentary mquiry commission to examme 
the “ Schluter case.” 

On June 27 the Free Democratic executive m Lower Saxony 
nommated Herr Erich Schmidt, a lawyer and former Chief 
Burgomaster of Gottmgen, as successor to Herr Schluter at the 
Land Education Ministry. His formal appointment must await 
the reassembly of the Landtag m the autumn. 

Landtag elections also took place on May 15 m the Rhmeland- 
Palatinate, the Christian Democrats emerging with an overall 
majority of one and the coalition government of Christian 
Democrats and Free Democrats obtaining 64 seats out of a 
total of 100. Detailed results were as follows : 


Landtag seats 



1955 

1951 

Christian Democrats 

51 

43 

Social Democrats . 

36 

38 

Free Democrats . . 

13 

19 

Communists . - 

— 

— 

Refugee Party (B.H.E.) 

Free Electors’ Assoc (F.W.G.) . . 


“ 

— 

— 

Others - • * ... 


_ 

The number of votes was as follows, 

those m 

the 1951 

Landtag elections and the 1958 Bundestag (Federal) elections 
being shown for comparison : 
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Cliristiaii Democrats . 

Social Democrats 
Free Democrats 
Commxmists . 

Befagee Party (B H.E ) 

Free Electors’ Assoc. (F.W G ) 

Others 

Pollmg percentages m the three ahore-mentioned elections were 
respectiYcly Christian Democrats 46.9 (1S55), 52 1 (1953), 39.2 
(1951); Social Democrats 31 7, 27 4, 34 ; Free Democrats 12 7, 
12.1, 16 7 ; Commumsts 3.2, 2 3, 4 3 , Refugee Party l.S, 1 5, 1 9 , 
Free Electors’ Association 2 9 ; Others 1, 4 8, 3,9 

The electorate totaUed 2,144,157, of whom 76 2 per cent went to 


1955 

1953 

1951 

Landtag 

Bundestag 

Landtag 

741,568 

925,424 

563,274 

501,748 

482,726 

488,374 

201,839 

214,806 

240,071 

50,891 

41,048 

62,483 

28,27*2 

26,181 

27,573 

45,209 

— 

— 

14,463 

85,624 

55,475 


the polls. 

The election, the first to be held since the Federal Republic 
became sovereign, was used by both Dr. Adenauer and the 
Social Democrats as a platform to put forwwd their views on 
German rearmament and the Pans Agreements. 

The success of the Christian Democrats in obtaining an absolute 
maionty m the new Landtag, and m mereasmg their votmg per- 
centage considerably, was claimed by Herr Altmaier, t'h.&Land Premier, 
as an expression of support for the Chancellor’s conduct of foreign 
affairs Otherwise, the overall pattern of the votmg figures was the 
same as m the other Lander of the Federal Repubhc — e , the 
Chnstian Democrats mcreased their poll compared with the previous 
Landtag elections, but did not obtam as many votes as m the Federal 
elections. , j 

Herr Altmaier was re-elected Land Premier for the third 
tune on IMay 26, and reappomted lus Cabinet with the same 
members as before. They were as follows : 

Herr Peter Altmaier (Christian Democrat), Prime Mimster, 
Economics, and Communications , Dr Alois Zi m mer (Christian 
Democrat), Interior and Social Welfare , Herr Bruno Becher (Free 
Democrat), Justice , Dr Albert Finck (Christian Democrat), Educa- 
tion , Dr. Wilhelm Nowack (Free Democrat), Fmance ; Herr 
Oskar Stnvmger (Christian Democrat), Agriculture, Viticulture, and 

(Pranliurter AUgemeine Zeitung - Die Welt, Hamburg - 
Welt der Arbeit, Cologne - Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 14022 A 5 11491 A.) 


A. EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. — 
Indices of Industrial Production for I953- 

The foUowmg table, taken from the Economic Survey of 
Europe prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe, 
gives the mdices of industrial production m the countries of 
Western Europe during 1958, with 1952 figures for comparison. 
Comparable figures for Spain, Portugal, the Soviet Union, and 
the countries of Eastern Europe were not available. 

Percentage) I 



share of 

1950 

-100 


1950 

-100 



total in 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 


1952 

1952 

1953 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr, 

Austria 

2.2 

115 

117 

106 

116 

119 

127 

Belgium 

.. 3.7 

112 

112 

110 

114 

110 

115 

Luxemburg 

0.3 

123 

112 

117 

121 

106 

104 

Deumark 

1.7 

98 

102 

102 

103 

95 

106 

Finland 

0 8 

111 

112 

108 

109 

108 

125 

France 

. 13.8 

108 

109 

111 

113 

95 

114 

Saar 

0.4 

128 

125 

124 

129 

124 

125 

Germany . 








Western . . 

21.8 

128 

139 

129 

137 

138 

152 

West Berlm 

0 8 

160 

192 

177 

185 

193 

214 

Greece 

0.7 

114 

131* 

110 

122 

133 

152 

Irish Repubhc 

0.6 

101 

111 

103 

112 

113 

118 

Italy - 

8 2 

116 

127 

119 

124 

125 

138 

Netherlands 

3.3 

106 

117 

113 

117 

115 

125 

Norway 

1.2 

108 

113 

118 

110 

104 

119 

Sweden 

4 3 

103 

105 

106 

109 

90 

115 

Turkey 

.. 1.0 

118 

130 





Umted Kingdom 

. 33.3 

101 

106 

107 

108 

99 

113 

Yugoslavia - 

1.9 

96 

106 

91 

104 

107 

124 

Total 

100.0 

HO 

116 

113 

117 

110 

125 


* In addition to the industries covered in the quarterly index 
numbers, this figure takes account of lignite mimng 
(Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva) (13171 C.) 


B. CYPRUS. — New Currency. 

A new ciurency — ^the Cyprus pound sterling, divided into 
1,000 mils — came into force m C>^rus on Aug. 1 . It replaced 
the pound sterling, which was divided into 20 shillings (as m 
Britain), with the shilling divided into nme piastres The new 
currency system — the first such change since the beginning of 
British "rule in 1878 — ^therefore entailed the abandonment 
of the shiUmg and the piastre as monetary units, but 
involved no change m the value of the pound. The new bank- 
notes will be in denominations of £5, £1, 500 mils, and 250 mils, 
whilst the new coins will be m denominations of lOO, 50, 25, 
five, and three mils. Banks and trading interests in the Colony 
had recommended the new system in order to simplify com- 
mercial transactions. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for July. 

Selected books published in Great Bntam, the United States, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Amery, L S — “ My Pohtical Life Volume III 
The Unforgiving Years, 1929-1940.” (Hutchinson, 30s ) 

Cameron, James — “ Mandarm Bed.” A Journey behind the 
Bamboo Curtam. (Michael J oseph, 15s ) . 

Chesterton G K — ‘‘ The Glass W^alkmg-Stick Essays from the 
lllu^rated London News, 1905-1936 (Methuen, lOs. 6d ) 

Church, Bichard — “ Over the Bridge.” An Autobiography 

(Hememann, 18s ) _ ^ 1 o x 

Gavm, Catherme— Liberated France ” (Jonathan Cape 18s ) 
Gorer, Geoffrey — ‘‘ Explormg English Character ” (Cresset 
Press, 30s ) 


T7'/l — 






^ ^Huxley, Aldous — “ The Gemus and the Goddess ” (Chatto Sc 

Wmdus, 7s 6d ) . -r a. -r, 

Irvme, William — “Apes, Angels, and Victorians A Joint Bio- 
graphy of Darwin and Huxley ” (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 21s ) 
Mowat, Charles Loch — “ Bntam between the Wars, 1918-1940 ” 
(Methuen, 30s ) 

Niland, D’Arcy— “ The Shiralee ” (Angus & Bobertson, 10s 6d ) 
Petrie, Sir Charles—*' The Carlton Club ” (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
30s ) 

Taylor, A J P — “ Bismarck : The Man and the Statesman ” 
(Hamish Hamilton, ISs.) 

Termyson, Hallam — “ Samt on the March ” Vinoba Bhave and 
the Bhoodan Movement in India (Victor Gollancz, 139 6d ) 

Vere, Francis — “ Salt m their Blood ” The Lives of the Famous 
Dutch Admirals (Cassell, 18s ) 

Waugh, Evelyn — “ Oflacers and Gentlemen ” (Chapman Sc HaU, 
12s 6d) 


United States. Adams, Samuel Hopkms — “ Grandfather Stories ” 
(Bandom House, New York, $3 50 ) 

Jackson, Robert H. — “ The Supreme Court in the American 
System of Government ” (Harvard University Press, $2 00 ) 

“ The Empire City A Treastuy of New York ” Collooted and 
edited by Alexander Elom (Rinehart, New York, $5 75 ) 

France. Auclair, Marcelle — “ La vie do Jean Jaurds ” (Editions 
du Seuil, Pans ) 

Ferret, Jacques — “ Le machin.” (N B F., Pans, 490 francs ) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14300 C.) 


D. BURMA. — Cabinet Changes. 

It was announced m Rangoon on June 1 that U Aung Pa, 
hitherto Minister for the Karen State, had been appointed 
Minister of Health ; that Dr. Saw Hla Tun had been appointed 
Mimster for the Karen State , that U Khin Maung Lat, hitlierto 
Minister of Health and Judicial Alfairs, would retain the latter 
portfolio ; and that Sama Duwa Smwa Nawng had been 
appointed Minister for National Solidarity — a new post. 

U Aung Pa, the outgoing Karen State Minister, is president of 
the Union Karen League (U K.L ), which m the general elections 
of 1951 secured 21 seats m both Houses of the Burnieso Parliament 
and thereby also obtained a majority on the Karon State Council 
Dr Saw Hla Tun, the new Karen State Minister, and Member of 
Parhament for Moulmem, is head of tho United Karen Organisation 
(U.K.O ) and a promment leader of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (the ruhng party in Burma) 

Although the U K O. and the U K.L. have been strongly opposed 
to each other ever since their formation m 1949, it was agreed in 
1952 that the respective leaders of the two parties should each serve 
as Head of the Karen State, and Mimster for tho Karon State in the 
Central Government, for a period of two years. As a result, U Aung 
Pa became Head of the Karen State in the latter year. After lengthy 
negotiations a fresh agreement was reached under which Dr Saw 
Hla Tun (who was originally to have succeeded U Aung Pa in 1954) 
wUl now be Head of State and Minister for the Karen State for only 
one year, pending the general elections to be held m 1956 

The Karen State occupies a narrow strip of territory 800 
miles long and 30-50 miles wide along the Burmese-Siamese 
frontier. Onlv about 500,000 Karens "out of the total Karen 
population of 1,750,000 live withm the borders of the State, 
the remainder being distributed in “ pockets ” throughout 
Lower Burma. — (Burmese Government Information Dept., 
Rangoon - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 
14007 B ; Karen State, 13755 B.) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Oxford University. - 400 th 
Anniversary of St. John’s College and Trinity College. 

Two Oxford colleges, St. John’s and Trinity, celebrated their 
400th anniversaries on June 25. The colleges were founded in 
the reign of Mary Tudor — St. John’s by Sir Thomas Wlute, 
alderman of the City of London, and Trinity by Sir Thomas 
Pope, of Hertfordshire — on the sites of two older religious 
foundations dissolved by Henry VIII. Famous students of 
St. John’s have included Archbishop Laud and Bishop Juxon, 
whilst those of Trinity have included Lord Baltimore (founder 
of Maryland), Lord Chatham (the elder Pitt), and Cardinal 
Newman. — (Times - Observer) (Prev. rep. 1:0102 B.) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Constituent Assembly Elections. - 
First Assembly Session. - Dismissal of Frontier Province 
Cabinet. - Restrictions lifted on Abdul Ghaffar Kban. 

In the elections to the new Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
which were held on June 21, no one party secured a majonty, 
the results being as follows . Moslem League 25, Umted Front 
16, ATvaini League 13, Independents 4 (includmg 2 non-Moslem 
members), Pakistan National Congress 4, Scheduled Castes 
Federation 3, “ Noon group ” 3, United Progressive Parlia- 
mentary Party 2, Azad Pakistan Party 1, Commumsts 1. 
Under a Government Order issued on May 28, the representa- 
tives of East Bengal, the Punjab, Smd, and the N.W. Frontier 
Provmce were elected by the Provincial Legislative Assembhes, 
the representative of Baluclnstan by the Shahi Jirga and the 
non-ohicial members of the Quetta municipality, and the repre- 
sentative of Karachi by the municipal corporation. It was 
laid down that the method of election of the eight representatives 
of Bahawalpur State, the Baluchistan States Union, Khairpur 
State, the Frontier States, and the Tribal Areas would be 
decided upon by the Assembly when it convened. 

Details of the elections in the various Pro\nnces are given 
below. 

East Bengal (31 Moslem and nme non-Moslem seats) Of the 31 
Moslem seats, 16 went to the Umted Front, 12 to the Awami League, 
one to the Moslem League, one to a Moslem League Independent, 
and one to a Communist The successful candidates included Mr. 
Mohammed All (the Prime Minister), Mr. Fazlul Huq (the leader of 
the United Front, and former Chief Mmister), and Mr Suhrawardy 
(leader of the Awami League, and Law Mmister in the Central 
Government) Mr Mohammed Ah was the sole candidate nommated 
by the Moslem League, which holds only 10 of the 300 seats m the 
Provincial Assembly, and which, under the proportional representa- 
tion system employed, was therefore entitled to return only one 
representative The Moslem League Independent was Mr Fazlur 
Rahman 

Of the nmo non-Moslem seats, the Pakistan National Congress 
won four, the Scheduled Castes Federation three, and the Umted 
Progressive Parliamentary Party two. 

Punjab (20 Moslem scats and one non-Moslem). Of the Moslem 
seats, 15 were won hy Moslem League candidates, three by the 
dissident Noon group (led by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, a former Chief 
Mimster), and one each by the Awami League and the Azad Pakistan 
Party. Successful Moslem League candidates included Mr M A 
Gurmani (Governor of the Pun]ab), Mr. Laultana (a former Chief 
Mmister), Khan Iftxkhar Hussain, the Khan of Mam dot (Chief 
Minister after the partition of the Punjab), and four members of the 
Central Government Major-General Mirza (Minister of the Interior), 
Mr Mohammad All (Finance Minister), Colonel Husain Shah (Minister 
of Education), and Sardar Amir Azam Khan (Mimster for Refugees). 
Sardar Muintaz AU Khan (Minister of Information in the Central 
Government) failed to secure election The five Opposition candidates 
elected included Mr Firoz Khan Noon, Mian Iftikharuddin (Azad 
Pakistan Party), and Mian Abdul Ban (Awami League) Mr. C. E. 
Gibbon was returned for the non-Moslem seat. 

Sind (four Moslem seats and one non-Moslem), The Moslem seats 
were won by Mr. M. A Khuhro (the Chief Mmister), Pir AM Mohammed 
Rashdi and llaji Moula Bux (members of Mr. Khuhro’s Cabinet), 
and Mir Ghulam Ah Talpur (the former Speaker of the Provincial 
Assembly), all of whom stood as Moslem League candidates The 
nomination of Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur, who had been accused m 
March of conspiracy against the Government (see 14153 A), was 
regarded as a sign that a reconciliation had taken place between the 
rival factions in the Sind Moslom League. Kazi Fazlullah, a former 
Chief Minister who had also been accused of complicity m the March 
“ conspiracy,"* stood unsuccessfully as an Opposition candidate. 
The non-Moslem seat was won by Mr. Kripaldas, leader of the Hindu 
group in the Provincial Assembly. 

N. W. Frontier Province (four seats). The four successful candidates, 
all of whom belong to the Moslom League, were Sardar Abdur Rashid 
(Chief Minister), Mr laJOCar Shah (Education Mmister), Mr. M. R. 
Kayani (Minister of Works), and Mr Jalaluddm Khan. Khan 
Abdul Qayum Khan (the former Chief Minister, who stood as an 
Independent after failing to secure nomination by the Moslem 
League) and an Awami League candidate were defeated. 

Baluchistan (one seat) Dr Khan Saheb (Minister of Communica- 
tions in the Central Government) was elected, receiving 68 of the 
87 votes oast. 

Karachi (one seat). Mr. Yusuf Haroon (formerly Pakistani High 
Commisslonor in Australia), standing as the Moslom Leagruo candidate, 
was elected. 

Only seven of tbe 14 members of the Government, therefore, 
secured election to the Constituent Assembly (Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, General Mirza, Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Mohammad Ah, 
Colonel Shah, Sardar Amir Azam Khan, and Dr. Khan Saheb). 
Two (General Ayub Khan and Mr. Ispaham) did not present 
themselves for election ; four (Dr. A. M. Malik, Mr. Pathan, Mr. 
Chaudhury, and Mr. Rahimtoola) failed to obtain nomination ; 
and Sardar Mumtaz Ah Khan was unsuccessful in the voting. 

The Assembly met for the first time at the hill station of 
Murree (Punjab) on July 7 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Gurmani (Governor of Punjab and Governor-designate of West 


Pakistan), who had been nominated as chairman by the 
Governor- General pending the Assembly's further decision. 
The session ended on July 14, the follo\\mg bemg a summary 
of the proceedmgs. 

Election of Assembly Chairman. On a motion by the Law ^Minister, 
Mr. Suhrawardy, the Assembly decided on July 7 (by 40 votes to 26, 
with four abstentions) to consider immediately the question of 
confirming Mr Gurmam’s appomtment as chairman until the election 
of a President of the Assembly The Moslem League and the Awami 
League supported the motion, whilst the United Front Party 
opposed it Subsequently the Assembly unammously approved Mr. 
Gurmam’s continued appomtment as chairman 

Rules of Procedure. On the same date (July 7) the Assembly 
unammously passed another motion by Mr Suhrawardy to adopt the 
rules of procedure of the former Constituent Assembly, with such 
modifications as the chairman might think fit, pendmg the adoption 
of new procedural rules 

Representation of States and Tribal Areas, A BlU providmg for 
the representation of States and Tribal Areas m the Assembly, and 
regulatmg the mode of election of the eight representatives allocated 
to them, was passed by the Assembly on July 9 and assented to by 
the Governor- General on July 11 In accordance with the Govemor- 
GeneraPs earher proposals (see 14232 A), the Tnbal Areas and States 
will be represented by three members, Bahawalpur State by two, and 
the Baluchistan States Umon, the Frontier States, and Khairpur 
State by one each Of the eight seats, six were filled hy election from 
the respective States, and the two for Bahawalpur State by nomma- 
tion by the Amir of Bahawalpur. The election and nomination of 
the various representatives was completed on July 20, when the 
Wah of Swat (Abdul Haq Jahanzeb) was elected by the Rulers to 
represent the Frontier States. 

Revalidating Bill. The Assembly decided on July 11 to refer to a 
Select Committee a Bill (moved by Mr Suhrawardy) to validate 
36 Acts passed by the old Assembly which had not received the 
Govemor-GeneraTs assent and had therefore been considered invalid 
as a result of the Federal Court’s decision of March 21 (see 14121 A), 
but which had since been provisionally revalidated by the Governor- 
General (see 14232 A) The Acts included the one msertmg Section 
92 A into the Government of India Act (1935) and thereby permitting 
the establishment of Governor’s rule m a Province ; the Rawalpindi 
Conspiracy Special Tribunal Act , and the Acts of 1949 providing 
for the increase and redistribution of seats m the old Constituent 
Assembly The Bill also sought to validate the Financial Statement 
for 1955-56, which had already been authenticated by the Governor- 
General , it did not, however, cover the Act passed by the former 
Assembly which had inserted Section 2 23 A of the Government of 
India Act, givmg the High Court power to issue writs of habeas 
etc 

Mr Suhrawardy gave an assurance that the Select Committee 
would consider suggestions made by members during the debate. 
It was subsequently announced that the Select Committee would 
meet in Karachi on Aug. 9 under Mr Suhrawardy ’s chairmanship 

Speaker and Deputy-Speaker. A Bill to provide for the election of a 
Speaker and Deputy-Speaker after the completion of the Assembly’s 
full membership was passed on July 13 The Bill also amended the 
relevant section of the Government of India Act changing the 
designation of President of the Assembly to that of Speaker 

Members’ Privileges. A Bill laying down the rights and privileges 
of members of the Assembly, mcluding immumty from arrest, was 
passed on July 14 Mr Suhrawardy (who moved the Bill) accepted 
an amendment by Sardar Amir Azzam Khan to the effect that no 
Pakistam citizen should bo debarred from membership of the Con- 
stituent Assembly unless he had been sentenced to imprisonment 
for more than two years for an offence involving moral turpitude. 

After adopting the Constituent Assembly (Rights and 
Privileges) Bill, the Assembly adjourned until Aug. 8, when 
it will re-convene m Karachi. 

On July 23 it had been reported that three more Acts of the former 
Constituent Assembly, which had been invahdated by the Federal 
Court’s decision, had now received the Governor-General’s assent, 
VIZ., the Indian Independence (Amendment) Act, 1949 ; the Con- 
stituent Assembly for Pakistan (Increase and Redistribution of Seats) 
Act, 1949 , and the Constituent Assembly for Pakistan (Increase and 
Redistribution of Seats) (Amendment) Act, 1949. With the 35 Acts 
already approved by the Governor-General under his Emergency 
Powers Ordinance of March 27 and his proclamation of April 16, 
the total number of Acts of the former Constituent Assembly which 
had retrospectively received the Governor-General’s assent was 
mcreased to 38 

Other recent developments m Pakistan are summarized 
below. 

North-West Frontier Provmce. Sardar Abdur Rashid and his 
Ministry were dismissed by the Governor of the N W F P. on July 18 
This action followed the Chief Minister’s sudden mterventlon in the 
Constituent Assembly’s debate on July 12, when he strongly opposed 
the formation of West Pakistan under the Central Government’s 
one-unit plan, thereby withdrawing his earher support for the plan. 
After Sardar Abdur Rashid’s dismissal, Sardar Bahadur Khan formed 
a new Ministry at the Governor's invitation on the same day (July 18), 
and on taking office expressed his unqualified support for the one-unit 
plan Sardar Bahadur Khan is a former Minister of Oommumoatlons 
in the Central Government and a brother of the 0 -in-0 and Minister 
of Defence, General Mohammad Ayub Khan , smee November 1954 
he had been Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan (see 
13893 A, page 13896). 




Sardar Abdar Rasbid’s Ministry was the fourth ProvmciaJ Mims try 
in West Palastan to be dismissed because of its opposition to the 
one-nnit plan. The first was the Bahawalpnr State iVImistry headed by 
Mahmud Hassan, the second the Sind Ministry headed by Pirzada 
Abdns Sattar (see 13893 A), and the third the Pnigab Mimstry headed 
by Mr. Firoz Flhan Noon (see 14232 A). 

The Minister of the Interior (Major-General Mirza) had earlier 
informed the Constituent Assembly on July 12 that the Central 
GoTemment had decided to remove the restrictions on K3ian Ah dm 
Ghaftar Khan (who had been released from detention m January 
1954 — see 13354 B) bannmg him from entermg his home Province, 
the N W.P.P General Mirza’s annonncement followed a statement 
in the Assembly by Sardar Abdur Rashid (then still m ofQce) to the 
effect that he was prepared to let EZhan Abdnl Ghaftar Khan enter 
the Province and would welcome the removal of the restrictions still 
imposed upon him. 

Khan Abdtil Ghaflar Khan, who was reported to have expressed 
opposition to the one-mnt plan for West Pakistan under present 
conditions, and to have proposed the holdmg of a referendum on this 
issue, returned to Peshawar on July 17. 

Punjab- A sub-committee of the Moslem League Assembly Party 
m the Punjab, sittmg under the chairmanship of Mr. Dasti (Chief 
Minister of the Province), decided on June 30 to expel from the party 
the former Chief Minister, Mr Firoz Kh an Noon, as well as Mr 
Muzzafar Ah Qazilbash and Ohondhry Ali Akbar (members of the 
former Noon Ministry) and Raja Ahmad Ah (general secretary of 
the Provmcial Moslem League) The four members, as well as two 
others about whom a decision was deferred, had been suspended 
by the Assembly Party on Juno 22. The sub-committee found them 
guilty of a “ gross and dehberate breach of discipline and of 
defying the decisions of the Central Moslem League Parhamentary 
Board in coxmexion with the elections of Moslem League candidates 
from the Province to the Constituent Assembly , the sub-comimttee 
also accused them of promotmg “ msubordmation and factionalism ** 
in the party to sabotage the establishment of West Pakistan. 

Sind. The ban on the entry mto Smd Province of three former 
Chief Ministers — Pirzada Abdus Sattar, Qazi FazluUah, and Pir Ilahi 
Baksh — ^was lifted by the Smd Government on July 8 It was 
announced on the same day that the restrictions on the movements 
of Mr. G. M. Syed, leader of the Awanu League m Smd, had like- 
wise been removed. 

The Governor-General, Mr- Ghulam Mohammad, issued an 
Order on July 8 mergmg the tribal areas lying beyond the 
Mardan and Hazara distncts into the North-West Frontier 
Province The Order was made under Section 290 of the 
(Government of India Act, 1935, at the unanimous request of 
tribal representatives living m these distncts, and with the 
agreement of the Frontier Province Government.— ^Pakistan 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, Karachi - Tunes - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Constituent Assembly, 
14232 A 5 Frontier Province, 13083 A ; Punjab, 14232 A 5 

Sind, 14153 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Destroyers sold to Egypt. 

Mr. Nutting (Mimster of State, Foreign Office) informed the 
House of Commons on July 25, m reply to Mr. Patrick Maitland 
(C.), that H.M. Government had agreed on May 21 to sell to 
Egypt tw’o “ Z ” class destroyers from the Reserve Fleet — 
H.M.S.M2/wgs (1,730 tons) and H.M.S.SJemih (1,700 tons). He 
added that the Egyptian authorities had paid for the vessels 
and were making arrangements for their refittmg in Britain, 

Wlieii Mr. Maitland suggested that the Government should delay 
the transfer of the destroyers until they had ohtamed satisfaction 
for the recent incident in the Gulf of Akaba (see 14335 A), ZSir. Nutting 
replied that the refit would take several months at least, and possibly 
a year. 

Mr. Shinwell (Lab ) asked for an assurance that the warships 
would in no circumstances be used against British ships engaged in 
open and lawful trading operations in the Suez Canal Mr. Nutting 
replied that H.M. Government had recently sold two similar 
destroyers to Israel (see 14321 F), and that they were still applymg 
the pohcy, laid down under the tripartite declaration of 1950, of 
providing limited quantities of arms for Middle Eastern States for 
their legitimate self-defence. When Mr. Callaghan (Lab ) commented 
that the transfers had been agreed to m May but had only been 
announced in response to a question on July 25, Mr. Nutting denied 
that there had been any attempt at “ concealment.** 

In reply to further questions by Mr. Fell (O ) and by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison (Lab ), who criticized the fact that equipment had been 
transferred to a country which considered itself at war with another 
State and had fired on British ships, Mr. Nutting declared . “ We go 
into these matters extremely carefully before any releases are made, 
and we seek to preserve a balance. In the case of these destroyers 
we have preserved a balance. We regard it as important from the 
point of view of preserving a balance to keep these arms deliveries 
so far as possihle within our hands, and not to get them mto the 
hands of other less responsible Governments in other coxmtries.” 

In reply to Mr. Dugdale (Lab.), Mr. Nuttmg said that there 
was no intention of making further transfers of warships to 
Egyp^' "to any other country.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. 14321 F; ‘‘Ajaslmn” Incident, 14335 A.) 


B. SIERRA LEONE. — The Freetown Riots. - Report 
of Commission of Inquiry. 

j The report was published on June 5 of a commission of 
inarnry mto the causes of serious riots which occurred in 
Freetown (the capital of Sierra Leone) on Feb. 11-12, during 
which 17 people were killed and 84 injured. 

The nets broke out after a strike by the Artisans* and AJhed 
Workers* Umon (which had demanded a wage morease of lOd a 
day and had rejected the employers* offer of 6d ) and the Transport 
and General Workers* Union Many shops were looted and sacked, 
a police station burned down, barricades erected, the city’s water 
supply sabotaged, and attempts made by mobs to break into the 
docks, railway yards, and power station A European pohce officer, 
Mr. W. M. Eventt, was stoned to death while leading his men against 
the* rioters Troops had to be called out to restore order and were 
forced to open fire on two occasions The Governor of the Colony 
(Sir Robert Hall) imposed a curfew and issued an ordinance giving 
the pohce powers to disperse crowds and to arrest anyone found to be 
carrying firearms 

On Feb 26 the Governor appomted a three-man commission of 
mquiry consisting of Sir John Shaw (chairman), formerly Governor 
of Trmidad , Mr. Justice Acolatse, a puisne judge m the Gold Coast ; 
and Mr. G. G. Honeyman, a lawyer with wide experience of mdustrial 
conciliation. 

The report of the commission of inquiry — ^which was 
unanimous — ^placed the mam responsibility for the strike and 
its consequences upon Mr. Marcus Grant, the general secretary 
of the Artisans’ and Allied Workers’ Union. 

The commission found that the workers* case for a wage mcrease 
to meet nsmg costs of hving was basically sound, and that the 
employers had perhaps conceded too httle. (Irant and his associates, 
however, had been extravagant m their first claims, and had put 
themselves m the wrong by refusing to accept arbitration The 
commission was convmced that Grant had imposed his will on the 
members of his umon, many of whom were illiterate and were unaware 
of the maohmery provided for arbitration Moreover, he had exceeded 
his authority by oallmg for a general strike, although only two 
unioiis were involved m the dispute. 

As regards the riots of Feb 11-12, the commission stated that its 
main concern had been (a) to trace the connexion, if any, between 
the strike and the riots, and (b) to determine whether the amount 
of force used by the pohce and the mihtary was excessive Their 
findings on the first pomt were inconclusive ; on the second, they 
entirely vindicated the action of the authorities There was no 
foundation whatever for the allegation — ^mado by counsel for the 
unions — ^that ** wild, Indlsoriminate and vengeful shooting ** had 
occurred, or that there had been ** caUous disregard for the hves of 
unarmed and innocent civilians '* The commission found that the 
police and military had used no more force than the circumstances 
warranted, and that a European officer who had killed three men 
and injured a fourth with his Bren gun could not be held blameworthy 
in the situation with which he was faced. As regards the riots them- 
selves, it was pointed out that the attempt to sabotage the city’s 
essential services had apparently been carried out to a deliberate 
plan, and that over £11,000 worth of damage had been caused to 
Government property 

With regard to Marcus Grant, the report said : It is tragic that 
withm the youthful trade umou movement in Sierra Leone so much 
authority should be concentrated in the hands of a man as ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and worthless as Marcus Grant. So long as he remains 
where he is, the interests of the workers, and incidentally of the 
community at large, wfil not he well served ** 

The commission considered that the leader of the other union 
mvolved (Mr. H. N. Georgestone, of the T G.W.U.) had a mistaken 
sense of loyalty in haokmg Grant. It added “ Although we cannot 
exonerate Georgestone altogether, we do not attribute to him a 
major share of responsibdity for the strike and its consequences ** 

The commission’s mam recommendations were as follows : 

( 1 ) The Government, “ as a gesture of good faith and conciliation ”, 
should rescind its decision to regard the strike days as an interruption 
of gratuitahle service 

(2) The position and rights of workers in essential services should 
he made clearer than hitherto. 

(3) The Joint Industrial Councils should make a new attempt to 
reach agreement on the wages issue. 

(4) Separate councils should he set up for Government and non- 
Govemment employment, with private individuals as chairmen. 

(5) Daily wage-earners in Government employment should as far 
as possihle be placed on a weekly or monthly basis to give them a 
greater sense of security. 

The Sierra Leone Government accepted the mam conclusions 
of tbe report and promised to give serious consideration to its 
recommendations. It announced that changes would be made 
m the wage-negotiating structure and that no employees would 
be dismissed for having taken part in the strike. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New Commonwealth) 

C. AUSTRIA. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Austrian hank rate was raised on May 20 from 3^ to 
4 J per cent.— (Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 13721 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.**— Aiitx-IrijBLationaty Measures* 
- House of Commons Debate. 


The Government’s new monetary measures annoimced by 
the ChanceUor of the Excheqer on July 25 were debated in 
the House of Commons on July 26 . 

Mr. G^tskeU, wbo o^ned the debate for the Opposition, began 
by asserting that the Chancellor should have made his statement 
sooner. Three questions, he said, had to be asked Is the economic 
situation so serious that action is necessary ? if so, why has it 
become so serious ? Are the Govemment's measures the' right ones 

The Opposition did not deny the seriousness of the situation 
Mr. GaitskeE contmued They had made repeated efiorts to conyince 
the Government that it was not as good as Ministers appeared to thinir 
The balance of trad© figures were bad and the foreign exchange 
situation weak , the trade deficit had worsened by about £200 miUion 
m the last six months alone The Chancellor ought not to try to 
give the impression that the dock stnke (see 14351 A) was the cause 
of the difficulties Imports m the first six months of this year had 
been 14 per cent up on last year, a rise which was neither fortuitous 
nor temporary, 

** Durmg the election,** he went on, said that we were heading 
for a deficit for the year of at least £100 million. I was accused of bemg 
alarmist Does the Chancellor contest that estimate of mme ?** After 
pointmg out that American mdustry was boommg, that the terms 
of trade had not moved sharply agamst Britam, that the rest of the 
sterling area was not over-unportmg, and that there was no morease 
in the defence burden, ]\Cr. Gaitskell argued that there were three 
causes of the crisis (1) A doctrinaire application of what is 
called Conservative freedom in a situation of brimful employment ** 
(2) ‘"Blatant eleotioneermg ** by the Government (3) “Bad and 
incompetent administration.** 

Under the first, he instanced increases m dollar Imports after relax- 
ation of restrictions , a “ free-for-all policy ** m the buildmg mdustry, 
which put council housing “at the bottom of the queue*', and 
the wage-price spiral The Government, he asserted, had encouraged 
this spiral by their refusal to do anything about limiting dividends 

As regards electioneering, he asked whether the Chancellor really 
believed that if his statement of the previous day had been made 
durmg the election, it would not have seriously affected the result ? 
“ In February,** Mr Gaitskell continued, “ the Chancellor was 
worried. At the time of the Budget, when an election had been 
announced, he decided he could give away £150 million a year, most 
of it to companies and wealthy mdividuala. He did this solely to 
give an impression of aboundmg prosperity Nothmg was said about 
the dangerous situation of our balance of payments, or of coal price 
increases. We take an extremely poor view of a Government which 
deliberately deceives the electorate in the way he has done ’* 

As to the charge of incompetence, there was the “extraordinary 
muddle into which we have got regarding the oonvertibihty of 
sterling ** Mr- Gaitskell assorted that it was well known that rumours 
that there was to he a floating rate for the £ had existed for some 
time, with the result that a lot of people had apparently started to 
sell sterling, thus creating additional difficulties The rumours had 
apparently started because the Chancellor, according to his own 
account, had said at a meeting of the O.B.E.O. in Pans that he was 
opposed to fixed rates of exchange in the event of convertibility. 

Mr. Butler, intervening at this point, strongly denied any knowledge 
of such a statement and asked Mr. Gaitskell to quote the exact words 
of what he [the Chancellor] was supposed to have said. Mr. Gaitskell 
was unable to do this and, after some heated exchanges, said that 
he was not criticizing the Chancellor for the substance of what he 
had said, but because, though pressed to do so by the Opposition a 
week earlier, he had declined to refute the rumours which, accordmg 
to tho Press, had started as a result of something he had said in Paris. 
Mr. Butler replied . “ It is one matter to say there are rumours, 
which I acknowledge and which we all regret We all wish to defend 
sterling It is quite another thing to lay a charge at my door and 
say those rumours were due to me because of a statement I made 
in Paris ** Mr. Gaitskell : “If the Chancellor says he made no such 
statement that, of course, is very satisfactory I only wish he had 
said this earlier ** 

Continuing, Mr Gaitskell referred to the Government’s decision 
to sell another $15,000,000 worth of the dollar securities held by it. 
The total value of these securities was about $2,000,000,000, which 
meant in effect that Britain’s reserves were a great deal larger than 
was indicated by the figure of the gold and dollar reserves. He 
therefore asked the Chancellor to consider publishing the amount 
of the securities, as, by so doing, he would Improve confidence In 
Britain's ability to weather any temporary dlflaoulties in her balance 
of payments 

It had been said (MDp. Gaitskell went on) that the Treasury and 
the authorities — by which he thought was meant the Bank of 
England — spoke with different voices on the question of converti- 
bility. The Treasury spoke as if convertibility was something remote, 
and about which we should proceed with caution ; the authorities 
spoke of it as something “ just round the comer.” If the Bank of 
England and the Treasury spoke with different voices, it was 
a dangerous thing. Ho asked the Chancellor to comment 

After asserting that the Chancellor, when raising the Bank Hate 
five months ago, had been ** deceiving the House and himself about 
the effectiveness of this instrument,” Mr. Gaitskell asked why Me, 
Butler had delayed taking direct action to see that his policy 
worked. On the question of convertibility, he pointed out that 
bonds owned by non-residents might now be converted at the trans- 
ferable sterling rate. In consequence, any country in the transferable 


account area could finance its own dollar imports by convertmg 
stertog mto doUars m London. There was obviously a great danger 
Of that if dollars became scarce once more, and there were signs of 
this happenmg. The Chancellor should say whether he envisaged 
the present position contmuing, and should mdicate what he under- 
stood now by further steps towards convertibility. He [Mr GaitskeH] 
had always supposed that this meant the unifying of the transferable 
rate and the official rate, together with the removal of restrictions 
on dollar imports m Britam and m the rest of the sterhng area. If 
that was so, was the ChanceUor satisfied that Britain could afford 
to relax doUar import control without seriously affecting her own 
competitive position in the sterlmg area’s export markets 1 

Tmr^g to general home restrictions, Mr. Gaitskell said : “ The 
crucial question is this Can the ChanceUor cut down spending at 
home by these general measures in such a way as simply to divert 
more of our products to exports or m such a way as to reduce our 
imports directly % Or wiU these measures and the cuttmg-back of 
mvestment, not merely divert what xs bemg produced but lead to 
^ production as a whole? The ChanceUor 

should make plam whether h© beheves that the level of production 
^d employment is now too high , whether it has to be cut back 
because it involves an mcrease m imports which we cannot sustain, 
if he takes that view, I would not deny that credit restriction may 
well be effective. But if he is hopmg to hold the level of unemploy- 
ment at one per cent, and to maintain the brimful employment 
economy, how is this gomg to be achieved by general credit 
restrictions ? ” 

Mr. GaitskeU asked how the new policy was to be apphed to capital 
mvestment m roads, housing, education, and the nationalized 
mdustnes Council houses had already been “ out back,’* and there 
were 40,000 fewer under construction than a year ago Other house- 
building was affected by restriction of loans by the buildmg societies, 
though the “ big man ” who had money in reserve could build as he 
liked without any restriction whatever. Whilst young married 
people were gomg to find it more difficult to buy refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners, nothing was hemg done to discourage luxury 
spending, and the Government’s priorities were exactly opposite 
to those of the Labour Government There had also been “ no whisper 
about dividend hmitation,” and since the election the Stock 
Exchange had “ gone on even faster with its boom ” A “ colossal ** 
mcrease m share prices — of no less than 2 7 per cent smoe the middle 
of March — had brought great capital gams and a great mcrease m 
luxury spendmg. He doubted whether what was now proposed 
would really make any difference, and said that no real impact had 
been made upon the Stock Exchange 

Mr. Gaitskell concluded “ The present difficulties, m contrast 
to those after the war, are of the Government’s own mfl.king The 
Government have allowed inflation here when there has not been 
inflation elsewhere. They have done so for electoral reasons. The 
Government’s pohey of freedom to mdustry on the one hand, with 
the removal of all controls and the free-for-all on the other — a policy 
of ‘ devil take the hindmost ’ — is the main cause of the present 
situation, and their mdiff orenoe to fair distribution makes it impossible 
for them to tackle it.” 

Mr. Butler, in reply, strongly denied that any crisis existed 
“ Mr. GaitskeU, the House, and the nation,” he declared, “ would be 
wrong to regard the situation we are facmg as one of crisis at all.” 
There was a degree of inflation m which it was necessary to reduce 
home demand, to get more into exports, and for people to save 
rather than to spend more. The reception which his statement had had 
showed that the Government had foimd about the right balance in 
the measures they proposed, and the result on the markets had 
been distinctly favourable 

After quoting from his own election broadcast and from the 
Conservative manifesto, 3Mr. Butler repudiated Mr, GaitskeU’s con- 
tention that the Conservatives had attempted to run the election 
without warmng the country of economic dangers. “ The major 
Issue before the country today,” he declared, “was set out fairly 
and squarely in the election manifesto of the Conservative Party. 
The manifesto of the Labour Party said notbmg on the subject Not 
only did we warn the country, but the language used m the manifesto 
corresponds almost exactly with the language I used yesterday.** 

The reason for the Government’s latest measures had been that 
the excess of imports had become too great, and he suggested these 
measures had had an immediate and distinct effect By a combmation 
of monetary and other disciplines, the Government had reduced the 
trade gap m Apnl-May to £49,000,000, which was almost equivalent 
to that of a year earhor It was not until they received the June trade 
figures, with an excess of imports over exports of £129 million, that 
the Government recognized that It was largely due to the dock strike 
that these exports had not been sent abroad. A great many imports 
were taken off the ships, but most of the exports were not sent out. 
The Chancellor added : ” While I have no desire to treat the strikes 
as an alibi for the fundamental difficulties in our economy, the 
immediate effect of the dock strike, m particular, was disastroiis as 
regards our trade figures and had an undoubtedly bad result on 
our situation.” 

If Labour Members were going to try and claim that industrial 
unrest and strikes had not set the country back, he would remind 
them of the unofficial coal strike which had cost 1,000,000 tons of 
coal. This had to be imported, and so added to the present balanoe- 
of-payment difficulties While there were other fundamental diffi- 
culties, It was right to emphasize some of the obvious results of 
industrial unrest, if only to show the desirability of avoidi^ it In 
future. “ I am not criticizing any particular sections,” Mr. Butler 
said, “but the country must realize that we cannot afford these 
disputes and cannot afford to hold up our export trade in any way.” 
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Contmuing, Mr. Butler said that production had been almost 
better ” than he had forecast in the Bndg-et The fignires for Apnl 
and May showed that industrial production was four or fire per cent 
above last year’s level One of their mam difficulties derived from 
this increased production and enlarged prosperity These were cansmg 
Britain to increase her imports of raw materials and, to a eertam 
extent, of food. If Britain was to retam full employment with nsmg 
production and mcreased imports, it was essential to keep down 
costs and make herself competitive with others. This was one reason 
why the Govemment could not tolerate any sign of inflation 

Hetail trade figures showed that sales of goods (other than food) 
hy large retailers m February-May were about mne per cent higher 
than in the same four months of 19o4. This was a shghtly smaller 
increase than in the fourth quarter of 1954, but it mdicated buoyant 
consumer demand and was another reason why he had had to 
take action. 

Bank deposits had fallen hy over £200 million, or about three per 
cent. “ Frankly,” Mr. Butler added, ** the position about bank 
advances is qmte unsatisfactory If it had been allowed to go on, 
we could not have said that the credit policy was domg the work we 
wanted it to do to curb inflation ” The rise m advances, however, had 
partly been due to the needs of the gas and electricity undertakings, 
and this had clouded and befogged the whole of their operations m 
the first mstalment of the ‘‘ credit squeeze ” Now that the Govern- 
ment had arranged for these undertakings to go on to the market 
for the money they wanted, he was hoping for a direct result from 
his policy 

The credit squeeze ” (the Chancellor went on) was bemg operated 
at a tune of almost unrivalled buoyancy m the British economy 
There was an expansion that had not been seen for years It was 
most desirable m many ways and it brought a great deal of improve- 
ment to many people, and not only to rich people This surge had 
been so considerably backed by confidence m the Govemment that 
it had been a different economic proposition to operate the ‘ squeeze ’ 
against this tide than it was m 1952 We are gomg through a 
period of experimentation m the use of some of these weapons,” 
said Mr. Butler “ I am now convinced that, having got the advances 
to the national sector out of the way, and with the new directive 
to the Bank of England, the ‘ credit squeeze ’ will now operate to the 
general advantage of the economy.” 

The question of dealing with the country’s economic problems by 
cuttmg imports was a difficult one The Govemment beheved that 
if they mdulged m that pohcy, the retaliation against the export 
trade would be so severe that Britain would lose the advantage of 
the advances made m the last 31 years They had therefore to rely 
on credit pohcy As regards dollar import pohcy, the position broadly 
was that the Goyemment had now freed from hcence about half the 
XT K.’s dollar imports. This dollar policy was sensible and sound. ** It 
IS hardly likely,” he added, that we should obtain a response from 
the XTmted States m freer trade pohoies and greater opportunities for 
our goods if we were to go back on tbis pohcy.” 

Reverting to credit pohcy, Mr. Butler stressed that the Govern- 
ment wanted mvestment to go on Expenditure by private manu- 
facturing mdustry on new factory building had risen by about 
25 per cent between 1953 and 1954, and there was every indication 
that this rise was continumg Approvals of new factory bmldmg m 
the first quarter of 1955 were for 23,835,000 square feet — an mcrease 
of 55 per cent on the first quarter of 1954. It was because of pressure 
on the metal-using sector of the economy that he had had to take 
action on lure purchase, to make sure that the export sector was 
not prejudiced and that the defence sector could go on He wanted 
to control the rate of mvestment, but not destroy mvestment itself 

Beahng with the position of sterling, the Chancellor again denied 
having made any statement at the O.B EC. meeting in Pans msistmg 
on the door being left open to fluctuating exchange rates m future 
European ouirenoy arrangements. ** All that was arranged,” he said, 
** was that we should make provision for some successor mechanism 
to the European Payments Union.” When he reached Paris after 
the election, he had found anxiety lest the Union should be disbanded 
if one or more European currencies became convertible. They had 
the difficult task of trying to plan some future system of European 
payments and consolidation in the event of there being some cur- 
rencies which were floating and some which were fixed. It was 
impossible to bare a payments system with monthly payments m these 
oiroumstances With considerable ingenuity and under the leadership 
of the Dutch Govemment, a scheme of clearing — a new form of 
payments — ^had been invented. Settlement of this, he hoped, would 
he made at the end of the present month, thereby ending rumours. 

Continumg, Mr Butler did not deny that he had said that rumours 
had been harmful to sterling. The Government had been determined 
to go ahead with a collective approach to a system of freer trade and 
payments, and such a system would involve not only the Common- 
wealth but European nations also. In framing such a system of 
clearing as an alternative to the Payments Union, it was natural 
that reference should be made to margins and rates, and it was not 
surprising that the International Monetary Fund already recognized 
that some movement on either side of a declared parity was desirable 
and permissible without calling that parity into question. He regretted 
that rumours should have arisen which had damaged sterlmg ** in 
the midst of an exercise, the motives of which were above-board 
and in the interests of Europe as a whole.” 

On the question of convertibility, the Chancellor declared . 
" Certain conditions must he fulfilled for the convertibility of sterling : 

(i> We must have a strong internal position, and that we are 
attempting to remedy with the measures announced. 

(2) We should have a d^rree of credit available. I think that would 
be easy to arrange in the event of convertibility. 


(3) There should be wider trade policies, particularly as between 
the dollar and non- dollar world. 

There can be no doubt about the pohcy of the Government m 
relation to the exchange value of the pound It has been, and will 
contmue to be, the mamtenance of the exchange parity of $2 80 to 
the pound, either in existmg oircumstances or when sterling is con- 
vertible. In the long run, that must depend on our efforts ” 

Dealing with the effect of his new measures on pubhc mvestment 
programmes, the Chancellor pomted out that, in general, it would 
not affect any programme already announced unless a nationalized 
mdustry or local authority could, “ with reason and without domg 
any harm,” slow it up a hit so that too much was not attempted at 
once. Coal must have full mvestment, because it was the major 
national economic problem at present They must also press ahead 
with nuclear power for civil purposes, and with oil, if only to supple- 
ment the coal resources The railway modernization programme must 
also go on, not only for the future of the railways but also for the 
sake of morale among the railwaymen For the roads, however, all 
that he could permit to go on at present was the programme announced 
by the Mmister of Transport, which was a considerable one In the 
autmnn, or whenever he considered that the economy conld bear the 
stram of an extra road programme, he would review the position. 

The nationalized mdustries themselves (which he had consulted 
previously) had undertaken to defer certain projects for varying 
periods of from three to 12 months In the gas industry, these 
included expansion of oarbomzation, underground gas storage, and 
plant for handimg coal and coke Four of the Area Boards expected to 
reduce workmg capital costs by £1,000,000 in the next six months 
by reducing stocks of apphances and fittings, whilst three of the 
Boards would apply internally some superannuation funds which 
would normally be invested externally. The electricity industry was 
prepared to defer certain projects, mainly in relation to distribution, 
as generation could be held up only with danger to the regularity of 
supply m mdustry. The electricity mdustry would also reduce 
working capital needs by cuttmg stocks of apphances Like the gas 
mdustry, it would apply certain superannuation money to mtornal 
needs 

As regards local authorities, the Government would not withdraw 
authorizations already given or cut down specific programmes which 
had already been a,nnounced, such as the recently-announced pro- 
grammes for schools and hospitals They did not intend to create 
uncertamty and run the risk of delaying essential work, as might 
happen if they embarked on a rearrangement of those programmes 

The extent of house-buildmg by local authorities had been reduced 
for a variety of reasons. The Government could not do everything. 
It had encoui’aged the development of private bmldmg and was 
adhering to the target of 300,000 houses a year, which was 50 per 
cent above the target set by the Opposition. The target actually 
reached under Mr MaomiUan had been approximately 350,000 a 
year, and it was likely to remain at above 300,000 in the immediate 
future 

Mr. Shinwell (Lab.) expressed surprise that no mention had been 
made of the possibility of some restraint on capital investment on 
defence Mr. Butler replied that the House could take it for granted 
that the considerable success which the Govemment had achieved 
m getting the defence programme within bounds would be maintained 
and intensified Any examples of waste would be ruthlessly dealt 
with by the Treasury Already they had had a considerable saving 
in overseas defence expenditures since the ending of the Korean War 
He was hoping that, as a result of examinations now taking place, 
they would be able to examine more closely, and if possible limit, 
some of the hability arising out of the new situation in respect of the 
mamtenance of British forces in Germany. 

Summing up the position, the Chancellor declared - There is no 
question of a crisis The British economy is fundamentally sound. 
It is not the aim of the Govemment so to conduct financial policy 
as to cause a large section of the workpeople to become unemployed 
Our aim is a social democracy fully employed . . There must bo 
more realization of our increased wage costs, and a greater realization 
that our costs do not compare favourably with Germany or the 
Umted States. Several countries m Europe are going through similar 
problems to ours There is nothing here which can be attributed to 
gross maladmimstration by the Governinont or to lack of foresight. 
We are dealmg with one of the classic British difficulties of combining 
increasing prosperity, production, and over-full employment, which 
involves vacancies running into half a million, with balanoe-of- 
payments difficulties The attack on inflation, started in February, 
will be carried on At the same time our exchange policy, despite 
rumours and the difficulties of carrying with us other nations of 
Europe and the Commonwealth, will bo carried on inflexibly and 
with the same determination and strength shown hitherto. If wo do 
this, we shall be able to get a synthesis between full employment 
and the general difficulties in the economy.” 

Sir Edward Boyle (Economic Secretary to the Treaanry) pointed 
out during the further debate that it was not the practice to disclose 
details of the assets hold by the Exchange Equalization Account, 
but stated that the Treasury-owned securities were worth loss than 
half of the $2,000,000,000 mentioned by Mr Gaitskell. Ho also said 
that there had been no radical change in the policy — followed by 
Mr. Gaitskell when he was Ohanoellor— of continuing to hold and 
manage these securities in the national interest They were not 
part of the reserves, hut should be considered as part of the national 
block of foreign investments, and in pursuance of t)iis policy it might 
become appropriate from time to time to sell a number of these 
seourites. In that case the long-run national interest was beat served 
by giving British investors an opportunity to acquire the seourltleB 
for sterling. 
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It had been said (Sir Edward continued) that the Chancellor’s 
visit to Pans was a costly affair But it had been the unammons view 
of every country represented that Mr Butler should become chairman 
oftheO E E C for a further year. From the pohtical and economic view 
the conference had done a great deal of good, and Mr Butler deserved 
the support of the House and the country for the work he had done 
there The Government did not pretend that there were no problems 
ahead They beheved it better, however, to take essential measures 
before a crisis developed rather than allow it to develop as in 1951 
and engulf the whole nation. 

The Labour motion for the adjournment was negatived by 
290 votes to 231— a Government majority of 59.— (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - IVIanchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev, rep. 14332 A.) 

Note. The foUowmg table was pubhshed by the F%naneial Txines 
showing monthly averages of sales of durable consumer goods in 
the home market 



1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 


(first 

(first 

(year) 

(year) 


4 mths ) 

4 mths ) 


Cars (1) 

43,397 

31,923 

23,446 

14,389 

Motor cycles 

11,060 

8,875 

7,310 

7,340 

Washing machines (2) 

63,600 

40,400 

28,400 

21,000 

Radio sets 

90,500 

81,500 

69,000 

55,000 

Television sets 

98,700 

91,800 

95,600 

67,700 

Yacutini cleaners (2) 

97,600 

58,300 

45,300 

33,900 

Electric irons (2) 

197,000 

140,000 

123,000 

130,000 

Electric kettles (2) 

43,100 

31,700 

30,300 

29,400 

Electric shavers (2) 

32,000 

22,200 

31,900 

25,800 

Electric toasters (2) 

13,900 

11,400 

10,500 

9,000 

Electric fioor-polishcrs (2) 

2,100 

1,700 

1,600 

2,100 

Refrigerators (£’000) 

529 

455 

343 

231 


(1) First six months (2) First quarter 

It was pointed out that the increase in production had resulted 
in larger sales in the home market rather than m a corresponding 
rise m exports (Financial Tunes) 


A. PAKISTAN. — Report on Inquiry into Assassina- 
tion of Liaquat Ali Khan. 

It was announced in Karachi on June 25 that Mr C. W. E. 
Uren, the British security expert who had been appointed by 
the Pakistan Government to investigate the assassination of 
the late Inaquat All Khan on Oct. 16, 1951, had now submitted 
his report to the Government. 

Mr Uron found that whatever political differences may have 
existed among Pakistan’s leading men, there is no evidonoe whatsoever 
to suggest that any one of them was in the remotest way interested 
in the murder of the Prime Minister ” He (Mr. Uren) had made 
lengthy inqmries into seven “ conspiracies,” but not one of them 
had provided any sohd basis m fact, and in none of them could any 
connexion whatever be established between Said Akbar (the assassin 
of Liaquat Ah Khan), and persons beheved to be responsible for 
these plots In particular, any suggestion that Khaksars were 
oonoorued m a conspiracy to murder the former Prime Minister, or 
to inspire Said Akbar to do so, could be “ definitely discounted.” 

Continuing, Mr. Uren said ho was satisfied that Said Akbar had 
‘"planned and executed this murder without reference to, or instiga- 
tion by, any other individual” The evidence was “suifioient to 
establish that Said Akbar was, in the last days of his life, almost 
fanatically serious m his attitude towards purdah [the Moslem law 
requiring women to veil their faces] and that he was troubled by 
the falluro of many Moslem women to observe it ” Some 18 months 
before Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination. Said Akhar had returned 
from a meeting “ outraged at the immodesty ” of the Begum Liaquat 
All Khan, who was present on the platform without a veil ; according 
to evidence given by his wife, Said Akbar had said that he would have 
shot the Begum had he been carrying a pistol This remark (Mr Uren 
said) indicated that Said Akbar was “prepared to take an extreme step 
to register his protest against the growing emancipation of Moslem 
womanhood ” Moroovor, Said Akbar had also been subiectto hallu- 
oinations and had claimed to have had contact with spiritual forces 

Said Akbar, an Afghan living in the Frontier Province, had 
been immediately killed by the crowd, and by shots from 
a policeman, after assassinating Liaquat Ali Khan. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 12474 F.) 


B. FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND. — Inauguration of Federal Supreme Court. 

The new Federal Supreme Court of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was inaugurated at Salisbury on July 1, when 
the members of the Court were sworn-xn by the Governor- 
General, Lord Llewellm. The ceremony was attended by the 
I.ord Chancellor of Ensrland (Viscount Kilmuir), the South 
African Minister of Justice (Mr. Swart), and the Chief Justice 
of South Africa (Mr. Justice Centlivres). The Chief Justice of 
the Federation is Sir Robert Tredgold (the former Chief Justice 
of Southern Rhodesia), whilst its other members are Sir Arthur 
Lewey (the former Chief Justice of Northern Rhodesia), Mr. 
H. J. Clayden (formerly of the Transvaal Division of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa) and, em-ojfimo, the Chief 
Justices of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 13250 C 5 12829 A.) 


C. OBITUARY. ■— Mr. Cordell Hull. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State under President Roose- 
velt from 1933 to 1944, died on July 23, aged 83. 

Bom on a farm m Tennessee, the son of a backwoodsman of 
British extraction, Cordell Hnll graduated m law at Cumberland 
University (Tenn.), was admitted m 1892 to the Tennessee Bar, and 
subsequently became a Judge of the Tennessee Circuit Court. He saw 
active service m CJuba durmg the Spanish-Amencan War, serving as 
a captain of infantry of Tennessee volunteers. 

Cordell Hull 3omed the Democratic Party as a young man, was 
elected to the Tennessee State Legislature, and m 1906 was elected 
to the U.S House of Representatives Specializing m tax problems, 
he was entrusted by President Wilson m 1913 with the task of drafting 
a Federal mcome tax system. Durmg the First World War he gave 
strong support to the domestic and foreign pohcies of the Wilson 
Admimstration, supported President W'llson’s efforts to bring the 
United States mto the League of Nations, and strongly opposed the 
isolationist trend m U S foreign pohey which prevailed after 1918. 

After losmg his seat m the Repubhean landshde of 1920, Cordell 
Hull served for four years (1920-24) as chairman of the National 
Co mmi ttee of the Democratic Party, m which capacity he was largely 
successful m restormg the party’s fortunes and status- He was 
elected as a Senator for Tennessee m 1930, and three years later 
accepted an offer by President Roosevelt to become Secretary of 
State Although he had had no previous diplomatic experience, he 
subsequently achieved wide recognition as one of the most dis- 
tinguished American Secretaries of State, and remamed at the State 
Department for 11 years throughout all President Roosevelt’s 
admimstrations. 

In the ’thirties Cordell Hull was particularly successful m developmg 
the “ good neighbour ” pohey with the Latin American nations, 
and was a promment figure at Pan-American conferences He was 
also an ardent supporter of mtemational free trade and, despite 
unfavourable world conditions m the immediate pre-war years, 
succeeded in negotiatmg a number of reciprocal trade agreements. 
After the outbreak of the Second World War he strongly supported 
President Roosevelt’s pohey of aU-out aid to the Alhes, as exemplified 
m the Lend-Lease Act and the provision of 50 U.S. destroyers for 
Britain in exchange for bases m the West Indies Durmg the war 
he took part in the Quebec Conference (August 1943) with President 
Roosevelt, Sir (then Mr.) Wmston ChurehiU, and Mr. Mackenzie 
Kmg, and m the Moscow Conference (October 1943) with Sir (then 
Mr.) Anthony Eden and Mr Molotov. 

In November, 1944, Cordell HuU was compelled to retire from 
the State Department and from active politics on medical advice 
Although his last months at the State Department were devoted to 
drafting plans for a post-war mtemational security system m which 
the U.S A would participate, he was unable to remam m oflace long 
enough to witness the mauguration of the United Nations Mr. Hull’s 
preparatory work in estabhshing the U N was, however, recogmzed 
by the award of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1945, and he was publicly 
referred to by President Roosevelt as the “ father ” of the Umted 
Nations. 

Smee hia resignation Mr Hull had hved m retirement in Washington. 
His two-volume memoirs were pubhshed m 1948 

Tributes to the late Mr. Cordell Hull were paid by President 
Eisenhower and by many foreign statesmen, among them Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Molotov. — (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Mr. Cordell Hull, 
Resignation, 6953 A ; Nobel Peace Prize, 7564 A.) 

D. SIAM. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

The following Cabinet changes were announced in Bangkok 
on Aug, 3 ' (a) the Prime Mmister, Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, took over the portfolio of the Interior in addition 
to the Premiership and the Defence Ministry ; (b) the former 
Minister of the Interior, Vice-Admiral Sunavin Vivadh, 
became Minister of Co-operatives, whilst the former holder of 
that post, Admiral Luang Yudhasat Kosol, was appointed 
Mmister of Culture, a post previously held by the Prime 
Mmister ; (c) Air-Marshal Ronabhakas, hitherto Mmister of 
Communications, was appomted a Deputy Premier, whilst 
Air-Marshal Vejyant Rangsrit, a former Deputy Premier, took 
over the portfolio of Commumcations ; (d) Lieut.-General 
Sawai Saenyakorn was appointed Deputy Minister of Com- 
munications, and Lieut.-General Ronam Kittxkachorn became 
Deputy Minister of Co-operatxves. 

Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram had relinquished the portfolio 
of Economic Affairs (which he held m addition to those of 
Defence and Culture) on March 24, when he was succeeded as 
Mmister of Economic Affairs by Major-General Sin Sinyothin. 
(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12203 B ; 11904 A.) 

E. BELGIUM - PORTUGAL. — Cultural Agreement. 

- Legations raised to Embassy Status. 

A cultural agreement between Portugal and Belgium was 
signed in Lisbon on Aug. 1 by Professor Paulo Cunha and M. 
Spaak, the respective Foreign Ministers. On the same date it 
was announced that the two countries had decided to raise 
their Legations in each other’s capitals to Embassy level. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) 
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A, ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION- — Production and Distribution of 
Power in Europe- - M- Armand’s Report- 

The report on intra-European economic co-operation in the 
production and distribution of power, which had been prepared 
by M, Louis Annand (now chairman of the Socieie Nationale 
des Chemins de Fer Fran^ais) at the request of the O.E.E-C. 
Council (see page 14087 first column) was submitted to the 
Council for its consideration on June 10. 

M. Armand said that his report ‘‘ tned to single out those 
aspects of power production and consumption which merit 
attention either because they go beyond the competence of 
specialized committees, or on account of their general or 
specific nature, their novelty, or their comparatively remote 
importance, as no corresponding national or mtemational 
bodies exist which are capable of dealmg with them.” The 
report is summarized below. 

Economic Aspects. 

Bconoimc theory on matters relatmg: to energy, said the report, 
had long been dominated by two principles : (1) available supplies 
must be increased, and (2) resonrces must be exploited economically 
These two principles had prevailed in what might be called the 
“ quantitative and teehmcaJ era.” Today, however, there was 
competition between the main sources of energy and, because of this, 
economic studies must he increasmgly directed towards prescnbmg 
their respective spheres The present time might be called the 

qualitative and economic era,” m which the qnestlon of selection 
became more imperative than that of production. “ The pomt is 
to extract the maximum Mlowatts from a given amount of mvest- 
menfc m power-supply schemes, heepmg in mmd their respective 
rtmnmg costs and the techmcal advantages offered by their method 
of use.” 

The report suggested that transport and power problems presented 
very striking structural analogies The transport industry’s problems 
had become gradually more complex ** because they were not isolated 
from their purely technical aspects in time to be dealt with in a spirit 
of economic co-operation and co-ordmation,” and there was “ no 
denying the fact that, because the economio prmciples that should 
have governed the development of transport were not grasped at 
the right time, the general economy has not denved all the benefit 
that it might have done from the great technical progress achieved.” 
Now that the first signs of the ** economic era ” had appeared m 
the realm of power production, it was important that the question 
of energy should be restated from an entirely new angle and with 
an eye to the future, with less accent on technique and the fear of 
shor^e than on economic considerations.” 

M. Armand pomted out that, as might be expected m the “ technical 
era,” much more information was available on production and 
consumption than on the cost of power- Economio studies were, 
moreover, confronted with exceedingly complex price structures 
and the necessity for distinguishing between the real cost of energy 
and the price charged to the consumer. It could reasonably be 
asserted, however, that the potential expansion of power consumption 
in any country might to some extent be measured by the ratio of 
labour costs to power costs, smce its expansion would very largely 
depend on how far power could economically replace labour. Again, 
by oomparing a worker’s wages m any country with the cost of power, 
it was possible to gauge the effioiency of a country’s power supplies, 
or to show the extent to which power had been ** harnessed ” in that 
country. Such an examination enabled the various countries to 
be roughly classified into three categories : (1) the United States, 
with power costs very low compared with labonr costs ; (2) most 
European countries ; (3) the under-developed countries. Compared 
with his European counterpart, the U S. worker could buy out of 
his earnings 2-16 times more coal, 3-11 tunes more fuel oil, 4-13 times 
more petrol, and 2-9 times more electric power The privileged 
position of the U.S.A , therefore, was attributable not only to the 
abundance of power available but also to its cheapness, and it 
would consequently ” be rash to place too great hope in a policy 
of power expansion of the costs remain high in relation to the cost 
of labour.” 

A distinction should also be drawn between ** amenity ” power, 
which was used for everyday needs such as heating, cooking, and 
lighting, and " productive ” power, wMch was used ” to activate 
the production and distribution circuits on which the increase of a 
country’s wealth depends.” Productive ” power helped to raise 
a country’s standard of living ; ** amenity ” power served to measure 
it. If the aim was to achieve once and for all a genuine Increase in 
the wealth of a community, a policy of cheap productive ” power 
might be apphed to such productive processes as would lead to a 
rise in wages wMoh would then allow ” amenity ” power to be sold 
at normal rates. In this ease, a rate-fixing policy should be adopted 
** wMoh would direct cheap supplies towards the more productive 
uses — ^just as, in a garden, it is better to water vegetables rather than 
flowers if a family has to be raised and the supply of water is limited.” 
It would be necessary) however, to work out priorities very carefully. 

A good pointer to the way in which a country used its labour force 
was gfiven by the amount of ” productive ” power potential available 
to the individual industrial worker, i e. ” the amount of harnessed 
power behind the elbow of the worker.” In 1953 the power consumed 
per industrial worker in the U.S.A. and in O B.E.O. countries was as 
follows (in megawatt-hours) * 


Umted States 

175 

Total for O.E.E.O. member-countries 

56 

of which * 


Belgium-Luxemburg 

97 

Western Germany 

87 

United Ejngdom 

85 

Trance 

68 

Netherlands 

62 

Norway 

60 

Sweden . 

. . 49 

Denmark 

46 

Irish Repubhc . . 

33 

Italy ... 

31 


On the other hand, if allowances were made for the fact that the 
energy reqnirements of countries were affected to a varymg extent 
by climatic and other conditions, figures of “ amenity ” power 
consumption served as a yardstick to measure the degree of comfort 
en 3 oyed by the population — and here again the U.S.A was well 
ahead of Europe In 1953 the fig:ures for O E.E.O countries were as 
follows (m megawatt-hours per inhabitant) . 


Umted Kmgdom 


13 5 

Belgium-Luxemburg 


7.6 

Western Germany 

. 

7.3 

Iceland 

. . 

7 3 

Netherlands 

. 

5.3 

Sweden 

. 

5.0 

France 

. . 

4.4 

Norway 

. . 

3.5 

Irish Republic 


3.4 

Denmark 


2 3 

Austria 


2 0 

Italy 


0.7 

Portugal 


0.4 

Turkey 


0 2 


The report pomted out that neither of the tables took account 
of the considerable losses m consumer plant ” (i o energy wastage 
throngh plant inefficiency, which differed greatly from one country 
to another) If these losses had been taken into account to arrive at 
the net energy consumed, the countries would have appeared in a 
different order In this connexion, the report said that it was worthy 
of note that between 1920 and 1940 two-thirds of the net increased 
demand for power m the U.S A. had been covered merely by improving 
the eflaoiency of plant. 

The transmission of power had also to be examined. Despite the 
progress made, it was still only convenient to distribute electricity 
within a radius of about 500 kilometres. Oil could now be transported 
by pipe-hne and tankers and, m terms of calories, its transport was 
now cheaper than for any other source of energy. Gas was more 
expensive to transport than petrol if expressed in terms of calories, 
but heavy bulk transport could be effected over long distances by 
pipeline 

New Facts — Atomic Energy. 

The history of energy resources,” the report continued, ** is 
marked by sudden changes, veritable revolutions that constitute 
important stages m the advance of civilization . It Is at times 
when such trends make their first appearance, at such turning-points 
in economic history, that it becomes necessary to survey the situation 
as a whole before deciding on a pohoy with a view to the future ” 

One of Europe’s first questions must be whether the advent of 
atomic energy marked a turning-point '"The sources of nuclear 
energy are at present uranium and thorium, supplies of which 
are abundant ... It may be regarded as certain that, by the 
time these supplies have been exhausted, other prooossos based 
on nuclear energy will have been discovered and a means found of 
directly using solar energy ” An Important point was that, whereas 
Europe had made no great effort to exploit all its natural resources 
at the opening of the "" oil era,” it was at least fully conscious of its 
geological wealth at the opening of the ” atomic ora.” 

Calculations had shown that the cost of producing one kilowatt- 
hour by atomic power would be about 0 6d. (or 7 millidoHars) during 
the next two years, and would thereafter diminish as technique 
improved : this was lower than the average cost of generating thermal 
power in the Umted Kingdom, although not lower than goncrating 
cost in an up-to-date power station fired by coal or fuel-oil Com- 
pared with the average cost of bmlding a traditional type of plant 
in O.E E.O. member-countries ($180 per kW for thermal, and $270 
per kW. for hydro, electric stations), the cost of building a nuclear 
power station ranged between $300 and $400 per kW , although 
there was every likehhood that In the near future it would settle 
down between thermal and hydro-electric coats. 

One of the more important features of atomic energy was that, 
because the cost of transporting fissile material would be negligible, 
power would be able to be produced wherever it was needed'— a 
factor which "" may profoundly alter economic geography.” Moreover, 
there seemed to bo no reason why Europe and the U.S.A. should not 
have atomic energy at the same price, and it would therefore be seen 
that atomic energy offered an even greater opportunity for Europe 
than for the U.S. A., since power produced from traditional sources 
was already cheaper In the U.S.A. than in Europe. 

The report expressed the opinion that the United Kingdom’s 
atomic power programme (see 14045 A) was ” timely and , . . should 
precipitate a decision in the matter by other European countries.” 
There was, however, " an undeniable case for international oo-opera- 
tion between member-countries of the O.E.E.O.” and it was suggested 
that this could take throe forms : (1) the exchange of scientific 
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knowledge ; (2) tte supply of flssUe matenala ; and (3) the exchange 
of tecluucal mformation and tlie joint construction and of 

plant. The first two suggestions would appear to be met by the 
Etiropean Organization for Nuclear E-esearch, the European Society 
for Atomic Energy, and the proposed International Agency for 
Atomic Energy. As regards the third suggestion, the report stressed 
that the tremendous technical problems mvolyed clearly called for 
a co-ordmated approach by all the European interests concerned, as 
it was only m this way that possibilities in Europe could bear com- 
pamson with those in the XJ.S.A. There was an imperative need, 
therefore, for the O.E.E.C. to take the lead m achieving such 
co-ordination. 

The first consequence of the dawn of the atomic era, said the 
report, must be to abolish the fear of any power shortage in the 
future, and it would ** therefore be necessary to abandon the idea 
that power costs in Europe are hnked irretrievably with the price of 
coal and are therefore hound to rise ” At first, traditional sources 
would naturally stiH supply a considerable proportion of power, 
there would consequently be no need for any profound change in 
equipment plans in the immediate future Nevertheless, invest- 
ment policy will have to be diverted towards a future very different 
from what was anticipated a few years ago. Instead of ^ more and 
more power,* the slogan will now have to be * cheap power above * 
With regard to European plans for new capital equipment, it must be 
remembered that it would be particularly advantageous to promote 
co-operation right at the outset of the atomic era, as it is always 
easier to co-operate in the new rather than the old.*' 

Traditional Sources of Energy. 

M Armand then discussed certain aspects of traditional sources 
of energy, as follows , 

Crude Oil. Most of Burope*s supplies of oil had to be imported, 
and m 1953 imports of crude oil had amouated to about 77,000,000 
tons, 1 e , 97 per cent of consumption. This led to a substantial dram 
on foreign exchange, mcluding a large amount of dollars Prospectmg 
m Italy, France, the French Saharan territories, and Cyrenaica 
suggested that substantial deposits of oil-bearmg strata might be 
found, and the report recommended that European co-operation m 
undertaking further prospectmg in Africa might well reap considerable 
rewards 

Natural Gas. This was a particularly valuable form of energy 
smeo costs were low and it was a polyvalent fuel (i e it would very 
easily supply heat, drive machinery, or provide raw materials for 
a number of chemical industries) The report maintained that 
natural gas should be regarded as an industrial rather than a town 
gas, but pomtod out that whereas, m the U.S A., 56 per cent of 
natural gas output was consumed by mdustry, in Europe gas had so 
far been used preferably for domestic purposes. 

M- Armand went on to suggest that Europe might find it desirable 
to draw on sources of gas outside the continent itself. For instance, 
an American company had put forward a project for supplying about 
15 European countries (with an aggregate population of over 
300,000,000) with gas brought to them by pipelme from the oilfields 
of Iraq ; in this way, energy equivalent to 6,500,000 tons of coal a 
year could ho made available in Europe at a cost which compared 
very favourably with present gas-produotion costs The 0 E E 0 
might also consider the possibilities of transporting gaa liquefied at 
low temperatures in ships specially equipped for the purpose 
Manufactured Gas. After commenting on the success of the 
“ Ruhrgas ’* project, which enabled a large number of German 
industries over an extensive geographical area to make use of coal 
gas, the report emphasized the necessity for giving full consideration 
to the integral gasification of coal when studying European energy 
problems. 

Electricity. Although technical progress had considerably reduced 
the amount of coal necessary to generate a given amount of thermal 
power, the resulting reduction in cost had partly been offset by the 
rise in the price of coal — a fact which served to emphasize that 
coal is a factor making for complexity and inertia in power costs, 
especially for industrial purposes, in Europe.*' 

As regards hydro-electric power, the report said that it represented 
a hitherto unexploited source of energy which, if rapidly harnessed, 
** could serve like an inhalation of oxygon to stimulate some sections 
of European industry.** In this sphere, member-countries might 
profitably co-operate in studying favourable sites (classified inde- 
pendently of national territories and solely on costs) and In reviewing 
industries that might be set up near such sites ** It is not impossihle,** 
the report continued, “ to imagine Customs facilities similar to those 
granted to free ports in respect of deliveries of raw materials and 
the despatch of finished products Genuine concessions would then 
be granted in ' European industrial zones * thus constituted, to 
which countries where power is dear could could transfer some of 
their industries.’* Other zones of the same type might be set up 
around the enormous sources of hydro-eleotrio power in certain 
African territories. The development of such sites ** might, within a 
very few years, bring Europe substantial additional supplies of 
cheap power which would enable certain industries to expand and 
become competitive In world markets.’* 

Coal. Coal represented 80 per cent of member-countries* gross 
consumption of energy, and It was well known that European coal 
prices were a serious handicap.*' There could he no immediate 
prospect of a reduction in coal requirements ; on the contrary, they 
were likely to increase and, because of the important bearing on 
prices of new equipment, modernization plans for certain mines 
would remain necessary for years to come. Whereas, however, the 
mining companies* tradition^ pohoy had hitherto been dominated 
by their determination to exploit deposits rationally with a view to 


maxunmn output, winle at the same tune nursing n^erves, it seemed 
as if the moment might have amved to adopt an ‘ extensive * pohey 
under which some degree of waste would be acceptable, provided costs 
were kept down. The same pomt of view applied to brown coal 
(hgmte), and it might be profitable to work out this source of cheap 
energy m the next five to ten years 

In conclusion, M. Armand suggested that the O.E.E.C- 
Council should set up a Fuel and Power Economics Committee, 
comprising a few members specially qualified to deal with 
matters relatmg to energy. With the help of experts able to 
advise on particular aspects, this Committee would keep 
abreast of economic developments, try to avoid competition 
between the various forms of energy where this might be to 
the detriment of the eonununity, stimulate the study of specific 
problems by working parties, and generally encourage the 
spirit of co-operation. By this means he hoped that the problem 
of energy would be studied m terms of general economics m 
order that techmeal progress may he put to the best possible 
use for improvmg the lot of each inhabitant of an even more 
United Europe.” — (O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris) 

(Prev, rep, 14086 A.) 


A. CEYLON. — The Second Six-Year Plan. 

The Ceylon Government’s second Six -Year Plan for Economic 
Development was mtroduced in the House of Representatives 
on July 18. 

An accompanyTiig report stated that the Plan aimed at laying a 
basis for a cumulative process of growth and expansion, and that 
it contained a pattern of priorities conforming with this objective. 
Government investment would be considerable, especially m basic 
utdity services, agriculture, and irrigation and fishery schemes, hut 
in industry direct governmental outlay would he relatively restricted, 
since it was the Government’s pohoy to encourage private enterprise 
m this sector of the economy It was hoped particularly to mcrease 
total production durmg the six years hy raising the productive 
capacity of the export mdustnes, by mcreasmg the land under 
cultivation, by raismg the yields of areas already under cultivation, 
and by improving the eammg capacity of other sectors such as 
fisheries and tourism. 


The total cost of the Plan was given 
(£189,658,950), to be divided as follows ; 

Economic Development (76.79 per cent) 
Pubhe utihties 

Agriculture, irrigation, and fisheries 
Industry 

Rural development and village works 
Tourism 

Social Services (15 93 per cent) . 

Health 

Education . ... 

General housing 
Unclassified . 

Defence (3.74 per cent) 

Administration (3 54 per cent) , 

Civil administration 

Police and prisons .... 
Law and justice ... 


Rs.2, 528,786, 000 


Rupees 

837.621.000 

922.602.000 

111.799.000 

57.550.000 

12.376.000 

118.369.000 

146.101.000 

105.131.000 

33.137.000 

94.623.000 

41.228.000 

38.120.000 

10.129.000 


A White Paper presented to the House of Representatives 
on July 15 explained the Government’s policy with regard to 
private foreign investment in Ceylon. It said that the &vern- 
ment welcomed the entry of foreign capital and that foreign 
investors would at aE times be assured of fair treatment, 
provided that their objects were not in conflict with the 
national interest. — (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 

(Prev. rep. First Six-Year Plan, 11349 A.) 


B. ITALY. — U.S. Aid for Needy Italian Children. 

Under an exchange of Notes which took place in Rome on 
July 1 , Italy and the U.S.A. agreed on a three-year programme 
of special food supplies for needy Italian children. The agree- 
ment provided that the U.S. Government would send 40,000 
tons of U.S. surplus foods to Italy in the first year at a cost 
of |>18,000,000, whilst 16,000 tons of food would be contributed 
by the Italian Government at a cost of 4,000,000,000 lire 
($6,400,000). The programme will benefit 1,324,000 needy 
children m 20,000 asylums, schools, and orphanages, as well 
as 465,000 poor children m 8,400 summer camps. 

(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - New York Times) (14121 B.) 


C. AFGHANISTAN. — Admission to International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

Afghanistan became a member of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund on July 14, with a quota 
m the Fund and a subscription to the Bank’s capital stock of 
$10,000,000 each. Since Czechoslovakia had ceased to be a 
member of both institutions on Dec. 81, 1954, the admission 
of Afghanistan restored the membership of each to 57. 
(International Bank, Washington) (13685 F ; 13544 I^*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM- — Ban on Horror Comics.” 
- The Cliildren and Young Persons (Harmful Publications) 
Act. - Parliamentary Passage and Enactment. 

Tht House of Commons gave a second reading on Feb. 22, 
without a division, to the Children and Young Persons (Harimul 
Publications) Bill, which made it an offence (1) to print, publish, 
sell, or let on hire “ certam pictorial publications (Imown as 
‘ horror comics ’) harrnful to children and young persons ” ; 
(2) to import a “ horror comic ” or “ any plate or film prepared 
for the piUTpose of printing copies ” of such comics. 

The Bill applied to any hooh, magazine, or like work which 
consists wholly or mainly of stones told in pictures (with or without 
the addition of written matter) portraying either (a) the commission 
of crimes ; (6) acts of violence or cruelty ; (c) mcidents of a repulsive 
or horrible nature — m such a way that the work would tend to corrupt 
a child or young person into whose hands it might fall, whether hy 
incitmg or encouraging him to commit crimes or acts of violence or 
cruelty, or in any other way.” ^ 

The maxumun penalty for offences under the Bill was fixed at 
four months^ imprisonment, or £100 fine, or both. The Bill empowered 
magistrates to issue warrants authonzmg pohee oflQcers to enter 
(if necessary by force) and search any premises, vehicle, or stall 
where there was reason to suspect the presence of harmjEnl publications 
or of plates or films, and to seize any they might find. The forfeiture 
of such articles might subsequently be ordered by the Court. 

The Bill applied to England, Wales, and Scotland, but 
not to Northern Ireland except as regards the importation of 
“ horror comics ” or plates. 

Major Uoyd-George (Home Secretary) explained that before 
introducing the Bill the Government had carefully considered whether 
the distribution of “ horror comics ” could be prevented by prosecu- 
tions under the law relating to obscene pubhcations. They had 
found, however, that as the result of judicial decisions the meaning 
of “ obscene ” had come to be regarded as restricted to matters 
relating to sex, and that it was unlikely that publications dealing with 
horror and violence could he the subject of successful prosecutions 
under existing law. The Bill did not seek to amend the law relatmg 
to obscene pnbhcations, which was a much more compheated and 
controversial subject and which was now hemg examined 

The Home Secretary also explamed that the Bill would not apply 
to pubhcations oonsistmg mamly of reading matter illustrated by 
pictures, but only to the fully pictorial type of pubhcation of which 
the horror comic ” was an example There was no serious danger 
of its affecting other publications, such as the children’s comics ” 
which had been published m Britain for many years Finally, he 
replied to criticisms which had been expressed outside the House 
that the Bill disregarded the “ mtention of the accused,” and that it 
contained no provision for oonsidermg literary or artistic merit, or 
for the admission of expert evidence on these points Major Lloyd- 
George stressed m this coimexion that it would not be practicable 
to enforce the Bill if the accused’s ” mtention ” were made the 
central issue, smoe the accused would mevitably deny that he had 
any mtention of corrupting children or young persons Similarly, if 
the Court were required to pay attention to artistic merit, it would 
be necessary to define its relevance carefully, since the mere fact 
that pictures were skilfuHy drawn ought not to be a defence against 
proceedings under the Bill 

Sir Frank Sosldce (Lab ) welcomed the Bill on behalf of the 
Opposition, hut thought that the publishers’ and sellers* mtentions 
should have been made the relevant test, and that a conviction 
under the BiU should be dependent on proof that the publication 
was intended for sale to children or young persons. 

An amendment to extend the scope of the BiU to include news- 
papers (moved hy Mr. Roy Jenkins, Lab., m the Committee stage) 
was defeated by 153 votes to 123, but a Government amendment 
was agreed to in the Report stage to ensure that a retailer should 
not be convicted if he could satisfy the court that he did not know, 
and could not reasonably have been expected to know, that he 
was dealing with harmful pubhcations 

The House of Lords gave the Bill a second reading on 
April 21. In the Committee stage the Government accepted 
an amendment by Lord Jowitt (leader of the Labour peers) 
which sought to safeguard scientific and medical publications 
from the risk of coming within the scope of the Bill by limitmg 
it to “ pubhcations of a kind likely to fall into the hands of 
children or young persons.” The amendment was agreed to 
by the House of Commons, and the Bill was enacted on May 6. 

The mtroduction of the BUI followed widespread demands, 
both inside and outside Farhament, for legislation to stop the 
sale of “ horror comics,” culmmatmg on Nov. 12, 1954, m a 
deputation (led by the Archbishop of Canterbury) to the 
Home Secretary from the Church of England Coxmcil for 
Education- A motion expressing “grave concern” at the 
increase in the sale of “literature of^a sordid and horrific 
nature ” had been adopted on Nov. 16, 1954, by the autumn 
session of the Church Assembly, whilst an exhibition, intended 
to make clear to the public the true nature of “ horror comics,” 
had been staged m London by the National Union of Teachers 
in November, 1954. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. “Horror Comics,” Action in 
U.S.A., 14295 C ; in India, 14281; £•) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — CivH Aviation Agree- 
ments with Britain and the U.S.A. 

Civil agnation agreements between the German Federal 
Republic and the U.S.A., and between the Federal Repubhc 
and Britain, were signed in Washington on July 7 and in 
London on July 22. Details were as follows . 

U S -German Agreement. This granted the German L'uftTiansa 
exteWiTe air lights m the U S A . allowing it to compete with U S. 
airlines lor transatlantic and Latin American passenger traffic. In 
return XJ S airlmes were granted mdefinite ” permission to fly 
over routes m Germany which they had hitherto served under a 

temporary authority ^ -ux a ^ 

Specifically, the agreement granted Lvfthansa the right to fly 
from Western Germany to Boston, New York, and Philadelphia ; 
beyond these cities to any Caribbean or South American country 
wilhng to grant it landing rights , to Chicago via Montreal , and to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles on a polar route. tt c. * 

XT S air hnes were granted authority to fly (a) from the XJ.S A. 
to Hamburg, and beyond to points in Europe north and east ef 
Germany; (6) from the USA to Dusseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Munich, and beyond to points in Europe 
east and sonth-oast of Germany , (c) from the U S A to Frankfurt 
and beyond to pomts m Europe south and south-east of Germany, 
as well as to North Africa, the Near East, etc. [Pan-American 
Airways and Trans World Airlines had been operating the first two 
routes and part of the third under arrangements with the Occupation 
authorities, but were no longer authorized to fly from Frankfurt to 
pomts beyond ] 

The agreement may be cancelled by either party after consultation 


U.K.- German Agreement. Under this agreement (which is subject 
to ra.tiflcation) the U K granted rights to West German air linos 
to fly to London, Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh It also 
granted rights at Manchester on routes to Duhhn aud North America , 
at the Bahamas on a route to South America ; at Singapore on a 
route to Australia , and at Kano or Lagos on a route to South 
Africa Rights between Hong Kong and Japan on a route between 
Germany and Japan will not be exercised for threo years. 

In return, the German Federal Republic granted rights to U K. 
airhnes to fly to Hamburg, Hanover, Dhsseldorf, Cologne, Frankfurt, 
Mimich, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, and beyond, if desired, to Scandinavia, 
Prague, Yugoslavia, Austria, Athens, Istanbul, Cyprus and Cairo ; 
also through Frankfurt, Dusseldorf and Munich to the Middle East, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Ilong Kong, the Philippines, Australasia, Chma 
and Japan, and to West Africa and South Africa. 


The agreement between the U.S.A. and Germany was to 
have been signed on June 11, but signature was postponed 
because of strong protests by a number of American airlines 
against the provision allowing the Lufthansa to serve the 
Caribbean and Latin American routes via the U.S.A. in 
competition with American carriers. The objecLmg U.S. 
airlmes (which included Pan-American Airways and Danagra) 
maintained that the concessions made to Lufthansa in this 
respect were far m excess of those cn|oycd by U.S. airlmes 
flying into and over Germany. A State Department spokesman, 
however, declared that the Civil Aeronautics Board and 1he 
Civil Aeronautics Administration had decided that no changes 
were necessary to preserve U.S. national interests, and tliat the 
agreement was fair and equitable to both sides. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Financial 
Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14167 D) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — Return of U.S. Naval Vessels. - 
Repayment of $7,700,000 on Lend-Lease Account. 

It was announced m Washington on April 21 that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to return to the United States a 
further 62 small naval vessels obtained under Lend-Lease 
during the Second World War. The first group of 13 motor 
torpedo-boats and one submarme chaser were accordingly 
returned at Kiel on July 2, and a second group of 21 small 
craft on July 8. 

A U.S. naval spokesman at Bremorhavon stated on July 11 that 
the ships were m such had condition — and were in any case obsolete 
— ^ibat they would undoubtedly he semppod. Ho said that the 
Russians had informed thoin that the ships had been boaohod shortly 
after the war and had remained in this condition until being refloated 
for return to the U S. Navy 

Of the 186 naval vessels held by the Soviet Union under 
Lend-Lease, 88 had been handed back in May, 1954, 27 are 
being handed over in Japan this summer (see 13973 C), 02 
are covered by the present agreement, and discussions are 
continuing over the remaining 59. 

The U.S. State Department announced on July 4 that the 
Soviet Union had recently paid $7,092,766 to the United States, 
this sum representing interest and principal due on Lend-Lease 
goods which were in the “ pipeline ” to Russia when World 
War II ended. A State Department oflicial said that in 1954 
the Soviet Union had paid “ about $7,800,000 ” in principal 
and interest. — (New York Tunes) (i3973 C ; 13598 D*) 
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A, SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — The International 
Geophysical Year. - Plans for World-wide Studies of 
Natural Phenomena in 1957 - 58 . - Antarctic Expeditions. 
- British Attempt at Trans-Antarctic Journey. - Per- 
manent Australian Antarctic Station. 

Detailed plans were announced early m 1955 for a world-^\ide 
co-ordinated study of natural phenomena relating to the world 
as a whole. The project, in winch scientists of 40 nations will 
participate, will be known as the International Geophysical 
Year and will cover an 18-month period from July 1 , 1957, 
to Dec. 31, 1938. Each country will plan and execute its own 
programme under a general plan developed by a co-ordinatmg 
committee (the Special Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year) headed by Professor Sydney Chapman, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and lately Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Oxford University The committee’s 
headquarters wull be in Brussels, Professor Marcel Nicolet bemg 
the executive secretary. 

The 40 nations takmg part in the International Geophysical 
Year will include Argentina, Austraha, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany (East and West), Great Britam, Greece, Hungary, India, 
the Irish Republic, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Siam, South Africa, the 
Soviet Umon, Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, the Umted States, and 
Yugoslavia Of the principal countries of the world, only China has 
so far not announced her intention of takmg part in the project 

Intensive investigations — ^the most comprehensive of their 
kmd ever undertaken — ^will be made in many parts of the 
world into problems of meteorology and climatology, latitude 
and longitude determmation, geo-magnetism, gravity measure- 
ments, ionospheric physics, auroras and airglow, solar activity, 
cosmic rays, glaciology, oceanography, seismologv, and rocket 
exploration oF the upper atmosphere. For the purpose of these 
studies the world will be divided into six areas — the Antarctic, 
the Arctic, the Equatorial zone, and three regions runmng 
longitudinally from the North to the South l^ole so as to 
include the world’s largest land masses : (a) North and South 
America, (h) Europe and Africa, and (c) the Soviet Union, 
Asia, and Australia. 

Over 20 observation stations will be established by 11 
countries on the Antarctic continent, where mvestigations 
will be carried out on a scale hitherto unknown in the South 
Polar regions. In the Arctic regions, similar stations will be 
established in Alaska, the Canadian Arctic, Greenland, and 
the Soviet Arctic. Widespread researches into the upper atmo- 
sphere will be Gained out in many parts of the world by 
thousands of instrument-carrying balloons and scores of 
rockets. They will include the U.S. space satellite project (see 
14337 A), as well as rocket launchings by U.S. scientists m New 
Mexico, by Canadian scientists in the Arctic, by British and 
Australian scientists at the \^’’oomera range in South Australia, 
and by French scientists m the Sahara. 

The aims and purposes of the International Geophysical 
Year were explained m a B.B.C. broadcast in February last 
by the British Astronomer-Koyal (Sir Harold Spencer Jones), 
who described it as “ the largest scheme for international 
co-operation in science that has ever been planned.” 

Sir Harold recalled that in 1882-83 many countries had oo-operatod 
in an International Polar Year durmg which observations were made 
at temporary stations in Arctic regions and co-ordinated with those 
made at permanent observatories in lower latitudes A second 
International Polar Year was organized m 1932-33, durmg which an 
extensive programme of observations was also carried out in high 
laktados. The data collected during these two Polar Years had 
provided much important information about the weather of the 
North Polar area, variations in the earth’s magnetic field at different 
latitudes, and other problems 

Latterly, it had been suggested that a third Polar Year should be 
organized for a concerted attack on many scientific problems whose 
solution was needed. This proposal had been approved by the 
Intomationcd Council of Scientific Unions, which had widened the 
scope of the sohomo to cover the entire world, and which had given 
it tlio title of the “ International Geophysical Year.” Sir Harold 
explained that the 18 -month period chosen (July 1 , 1957, to Deo. 31, 
1958) had one great advantage. ” By 1958 the sun’s activity should 
bo at or near a maximum Large [sun] spots, as well as bright 
eruptions, arc likely to occur frequently, so permitting the terrestrial 
efiootB associated with these phenomena to be studied The second 
Polar Year, on the other hand, came at a time of minimum [solar] 
activity.” 

After describing the investigations to be made into the relationships 
between solar and terrestrial phenomena, Sir Harold continued . 
” Special methods of observation will be used to supplement observa- 
tories from the ground Balloons . . . will be widely used and will 
carry recording equipment that will telemeter information back to 
the ground. They will provide information about the density, 
pressure, and temperature of the atmosphere, and about the velocities 


of the wmd at different heights . . Important additional data will 
be obtamed by the use of rockets, which can carry 150 lb. of equip- 
ment to heights of 125 miles . The rocket observations will also 
contribute information about cosmic rays Photographs of the earth’s 
surface from balloons and rockets will give information about the 
distribution of cloud, snow, and ice over lai^e areas of the globe . . 

” Three regions of the globe are of special importance m geophysical 
mvestigations the Arctic, the Antarctic, and the Equatorial belt. 
The Antarctic, a large eontment covered with a huge mass of ice, 
IS the coldest and wmdiest region of the globe. Its importance for 
world weather . , must be very great The Aurora Australis has 
hardly been studied at aU, and the southern zone of maximnm auroral 
frequency has not been properly mapped It is important to find 
out if the Aurora Austrahs differs in its characteristics from those 
of the Aurora Borealis The long winter of the Antarctic eontment, 
with a prolonged absence of sunhght, will enable the physical 
characteristics of the ionosphere to be stndied . . . Eleven stations 
on the [Antarctic] continent, and ten on the surrounding islands, 
have been planned, or are already m operation. It is hoped that 
arrangements can be made for a further eight stations. Never before 
wiU the Antarctic have been so well populated 

” The Arctic region is favourably situated for observing the 
auroral zone. Much of it hes m or adjacent to Soviet territory, and 
it is gratifying that the Soviet Union has agreed to co-operate fully 
m the observations made durmg the Geophysical Year, Greenland 
IS a region of special mterest, as it hes withm the auroral belt and 
extends from the North Magnetic Pole almost to that belt It is 
hoped that several stations will be established m Greenland. 

” The Equatorial region is an important one for mvestigatmg the 
earth’s magnetism, the ionosphere, the airglow, and cosmic rays. 

. , Airglow IS the famt mtrinsic hght of the mght sky, whose bright- 
ness depends upon the latitude and upon the sunspot cycle . . 
Its relationship with the aurora, if any, needs mvestigatmg . . 
Durmg the Geophysical Year, chams of stations will be established 
along the three meridians of 80 deg West, 10 deg. East, and 140 deg. 
Bast, which have been selected because they pass through or near 
major land masses Observations at these stations will be combined 
with data from balloons and rockets to provide information for the 
study of the circulation of the atmosphere . . . 

” For some purposes it is desirable to have simultaneous observa- 
tions of all mter-related phenomena, so two days m each month, 
to be known as Regular World Days, have been selected for con- 
centrated observations at all stations. One of these days will he at 
new moon, the other at or near quarter moon. Some additional 
World Days have been added because of an echpse of the sun or of 
expected meteoric activity- For the investigation of atmospherio 
movement some periods longer than a day are necessaryj so during 
each quarter an mterval of ten consecutive days, to be known as a 
World Meteorological Interval, has been selected for intensive 
meteorological observation ” 

An International Antarctic Conference, which ended in 
Pans on July 10, reached full agreement on the allocation of 
sites for the bases and observatories of 11 countries which 
will send expeditions to the Antarctic during the International 
Geophysical Y^ear — Great Britain, the United States, the 
Soviet X’nion, Austraha, New Zealand, France, Norway, 
Belgium, Japan, Argentina, and Chile. Details were as follows : 

U.S.A. — six bases, (1) on the Emox Coast, m Austrahan Antarctica ; 
(2) in MoMurdo Sound, on the Ross Sea , (3) at Little America, the 
base estabhshed by Rear-Admiral Byrd m earher expeditions ; 
(4) m Mane Byrd Land , (5) at Yahsel Bay, on the Weddell Sea , 
(6) in the vicinity of the South Pole. Soviet Union — three bases, 
(1) on the Knox coast, near the U.S base , (2) midway between the 
first base and the South Pole ; (3) in the vicmity of the Pole Great 
Britain — a base at Vahsel Bay. Australia — ^bases at Mawson, on 
the coast of MacRobertson Land (see below), and further inland. 
New Zealand — a base at MoMurdo Sound. France — ^bases m Addlie 
Land (French Antarctica) and further inland. Norway — a base In 
Queen Maud Land (Norwegian Antarctica). Belgium. — a base in 
Queen Mary Land, near the Knox coast lapan — a base on Peter I 
Island, m the Bellinghausen Sea Argentina — a base at Vahsel Bay, 
together with the existmg Argentine bases in the Antarctic. Chile — 
existing Chilean bases in the Antarctic. 

The British Antarctic Expedition, m co-operation with the 
New Zealand Expedition, will attempt to cross the Antarctic 
continent from one side to the other via the South Pole, a 
feat never before attempted. These and other plans are 
described below. 

British and New Zealand Expeditions. The British Expedition 
will be led by Dr Vivian Fuchs (45), director of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Scientific Bureau, and geologist to the Cambridge East 
Greenland Expedition in 1929 Using tracked vehicles and dog- 
teams, it will start from the British base at Vahsel Bay, drive directly 
inland in a straight line to the South Pole, cross the high mar 
plateau, and skirt the mountains at the southern end of the Ross 
Ice Shelf For some 200 miles the route will follow that taken by 
Oaptam Scott to the Pole in 1911-12, but instead of turning mto 
the Beardmore Glacier (as Scott did) it will continue Inland in a 
direct line towards South Victoria Land, thence eastwards to the 
Ferrar Glacier, and so on to the New Zealand base on MoMurdo 
Sound The Expedition, it successful, wlR thereby have crossed the 
Antarctic Continent from east to west-— a distance of 1,750 miles 
— after traversing vast areas never before seen by man. 
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Tlie New Zealand Earpedition will be led by Sir Edmund Hillary, 
wbo, witb tbe Sherpa Tensing, successfully climbed Ererest in 1953. 
Startiiig from its base on McMurdo Sound, it will strike inland for 
some 300 rmles, laymg depots and supply bases for the use of the 
British Expedition It is planned that the N.Z, Expedition will link 
up with the British Expedition during the latter*s journey from the 
South Pole to McMurdo Sound Sir Edmund and other members of 
the N.Z. Expedition will reconnoitre South Victoria Land to establish 
the most suitable places for laying depots. 

The joint Trans-Antarctic Expedition will cost £250,000, of which 
£100,000 wiU be contributed by the British Government, £50,000 
by the New Zealand Government, and the balance by private sub- 
scription. A company (Trans- Antarctic Expedition Ltd.) “ to 
promote and oj^amze an expedition for the exploration of the I 
Antarctic ” was formed in London m June. Its sponsors include Br. 
Vivian Fuchs, Marshal of the R.A.F Sir John Slessor, the Bishop 
of Portsmouth (Br Fleming), who was chaplain and geologist to 
the Graham Land Expedition of 1934-37, and Mr. James Wordie, 
Master of St. John^s College, Cambridge. 

[The South Pole has so far been reached on only two occasions 
on Dec. 15, 1911, by five members of the Norwegian Expedition 
(Roald Amundsen, Olav Bjaaland, Hilmer Hansen, Sverre Hassel, 
and Oscar ’Wissing) , and on Jan. 17, 1912, by five members of the 
British Expedition (Captain Robert Falcon Scott, Dr Edward 
Wilson, Capt Lawrence Oates, Lieut Henry Bowers, and Petty- 
Officer Edgar Evans), all of whom perished during the return journey 
to their base at McMurdo Sound.] 

American Expedition. The U.S Antarctic Expedition will be led 
by Rear-Admiral Richard B, Byrd (66), who led previous expeditions 
to the Antarctic in 1928, 1934, 1939, and 1947, and who has mapped 
over 1,000,000 square mil es of Antarctica by aerial reconnaissance 
A White House statement (March 28) said that the Expedition 
would “ conduct scientific studies in meteorology, glaciology, 
lonospheno physics, geo-magnetism, aurora and airglow, cosmic 
rays, seismology, and gravity measurements,** and that it would 
include several ships and aircraft As stated above, one of its six 
bases will be established near the South Pole. 

Soviet, French, and Norwegian Expeditions* The Soviet Expedition, 
under Ihofessor Vladimir Baluaov, wiB employ transport planes, 
helicopters, and tractors, as well as a specially-fitted icebreaker. Like 
the U.S. Expedition, it will have a base near the Pole. 

The French Expedition, under M. Paul-Emile Victor, plans infer 
aZia to establish a base at the South Magnetic Pole. 

The Norwegian Expedition, led by Hr. Nils Schumacher (a member 
of the U.K -Norwegian-Swedish Antarctic Expedition of 1949-52) 
will carry out extensive survey and meteorological work in Queen 
Maud Land 

Hritish Antarctic Aerial Survey. The British Colonial Office 
announced on June 7 that an aerial survey of Graham Land and 
adjacent islands of the Falkland Islands Dependencies would start 
towards the end of the present year and continue throughout the 
Antarctic summer (1955-56) It was stated that it was hoped to 
produce ** a mosaic of air photograplis of some thousands of miles 
of the most hazardous terrain in the world to fly over ** , that it 
was also hoped to obtain valuable information in assessing the 
scientific and mmeral potentials of the area , and that a contract 
for the survey had been given to a U-EC. company. Hunting Aero- 
aurveys Ltd. The survey will have its headquarters at the British 
meteorological base on Deception Island. 

A ten-man Australian Antarctic Expedition, led by Mr. 
Philip I^aw (director of the Antarctic Division of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs), established a permanent scientific 
base in MacHohertson Land (part of the Australian Antarctic 
Territory) on Feb. 14, 1954. The base was named Mawson in 
honour of Sir Douglas Mawson, the famous Australian antarctic 
explorer. The expedition subsequently reconnoitred Princess 
Elizabeth Land (400 miles east of Mawson), where the Australian 
flag was hoisted in latitude 68J deg. south, longitude 77^- deg. 
east. The Mawson base — ^the nearest inhabited settlement to 
the South Pole, being in 67 J deg. south and 65 deg. east — 
will be used by the Austrahan expedition during the Geophysical 
Year, as stated above. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Casey) had 
pomted out during 1953 that the Austrahan Antarctic Territory 
covered a vast area of 2,742,000 square miles, almost as large as 
Australia itself. He emphasized that it was important for strategic 
reasons that an area so close to Australia's “ back door " should 
remain under Austrahan control, since no-one could predict what 
importance it imght assume during the next 50 years After 
announcing that a permanent acientiflo station would be established 
in the Australian Antarctic (as was subsequently done at Mawson), 
Mr. Casey pointed out (a) that it was possible in the future that 
aircraft fiying between South America or South Africa and Australia 
would take the short route over the Antarctic ; (6) that big deposits 
of coal had been discovered in Antarctica, whilst other valuable 
minerals were known to exist there ; (c) that the possibility of uranium 
deposits should not be overlooked, in view of the geographical 
similarity of the AustraJian Antarctic to parts of AustraUa where i 
uranium had already been found j (d) that great food resources — 
whales, fish, seals, seabirds, and plankton — awaited exploitation iu 
the Antarctic seas, to which the world might soon be obliged to turn, 

Cc) that weather forecasts In Australia could be improved by collection 


of meteorological data from the Antarctic. For all these reasons it 
was essential that Australia should have effective control of her 
Antarctic territories. 

It was announced by Mr. Casey on Jan. 9, 1955, that a 
hitherto unknown range of 10,000-ft. mountams, largely 
ice-free and extendmg for more than 100 miles, had been 
discovered m the Australian Antarctic by an exploring party. 
They were believed to offer possibilities for future mmeral 
prospecting. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- The Listener - New York Times - New York Herald Tiibune - 
In Monde, Pans - Australian News and Information Bureau - 
N.Z. Directorate of Information Services, Wellmgtoix) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Slovak Emigre Leader 
assassinated in Munich. 

Dr. Matus Cernak, a Slovak nationalist ^migrd leader living 
m Munich, was killed on July 5 by a bomb which was enclosed 
m a parcel addressed to him. The explosion, which occurred 
at a post office m a Munich suburb, also caused the deaths 
of two people and mjuries to 12 others. 

Dr Cemak had been a leading member of the group of Slovak 
separatists, headed by Mgr Tiso, which collaborated with the 
Germans before and durmg the war He was Mmister of Education 
and leader of the “ Hlmka Youth in the autonomous Slovak 
Government formed after the Munich Agreement of 1938 When the 
Germans occupied Prague and Slovalna was declared mdopendent 
under Mgr. Tiso*s Presidency, Dr Cemak became Slovak Mmister m 
Berhn, a post he held from 1939-45. After the war, when Mgr 
Tiso was tried and executed as a traitor in 1947, Dr. Cernak escaped 
to Germany. He subsequently re-emerged as a Slovak 6migr6 leader, 
being a member of the Slovak National Committee m Germany and 
head of a Slovak mstitnte m Mimich. His group was opposed not 
only to the Communists but also to the concept of a united Czecho- 
slovak Republic and to the Slovak Liberal and Socialist parties In 
a trial held at Bratislava in Juno, the prosecutor had named Dr 
Cemak as director of an anti-Communist espionage organization 
which, ho alleged, was plotting the overthrow of the present 
Czechoslovak Government 

In spite of a nation-wide search for a man who was found 
to have posted the parcel with the bomb m Frankfurt, the 
police failed to trace the persons responsible for Dr. Cernak’s 
assassination. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Times) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA - UNITED KINGDOM. -- Joint 
Naval Exercises. 

Four British destroyers (mcludmg the Agincourty Barrosa, 
and Corunna)^ two submarines (the Sanguine and Seneschal)^ 
and a frigate, arrived at Split on July 15 to take part 
m the first combined exercises to be held with a Yugoslav 
naval squadron, the latter consisting of a destroyer, patrol 
ships, and motor torpedo-boats* The exercises, which were 
primarily in defensive tactics against attacks by submarines 
and high-speed torpedo-boats, ended on July J31. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Tunes) 

C. CHINA - NEPAL. — Diplomatic Relations. 

An agreement was signed m Delhi on Aug. 1 by Sardai 
Gunjman Singh, principal adviser to the King of Nepal, and 
Mr. Yuan Chung-hsien, Chinese Ambassador to India, establish- 
ing normal diplomatic relations between Nepal and the 
People’s Republic of Chma. It provided that the Nepalese 
and Chinese Ambassadors in Delhi would be accredited to 
China and Nepal respectively as well as to India* The last 
treaty between Nepal and China was signed in 1702. It was 
abrogated in 1908 after the fall of the Manchu dynasty in China. 

(Times) 

D. ITALY. — New Chief of Naval Staff. 

It was a^ounced m Home on Aug- 8 that Vice-Admiral 
Corso Pecori Giraldi had been appointed Chief of Italian Nsival 
Staff in succession to Admiral Emiho Ferreri, who was recently 
appomted head of the Armaments Control Agency of W.E.XJ. 
(see 14237 A). Admiral Pecori Giraldo (56), who commanded 
the battleship V%tt(mo Veneto during the Second World War, 
was Deputy Chief of Naval Staff from 1947-50, and C.4n-C., 
Adriatic Command, since 1051. — (Giornale dTtalia, Home) 

(Prev. rep. 9684 E.) 

E. NICARAGUA. — Currency Devaluation. 

The International Monetary B^und announced on July 1 
that it had agreed to a new par value for the Nicaraguan 
cordoba at the rate of 7 cordobas to the U-S. dollar, instead of 
5 to the dollar as hitherto. Other panties would he 1 cordoba 
= 14.2867 U.S. cents or 0.126953 grams of line gold. 
(International Monetary Fund, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. lorSx A, page 10185) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Further Dock Strikes. - 
Dispute between National Amalgamated Stevedores* 
and Dockers* Union and Transport and General Workers* 
Union. - Time Lost through Disputes in 1954 . 

A further dock strike, involving at its height about 20,000 
men and rendering idle some 175 ships, began on May 23 m 
London and the northern ports of Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
Manchester, and Hull. It contmued for six weeks, its con- 
sequences being severely felt m the export trades. The stoppage 
— m reality a continuation of the earher dispute between the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union and 
the Transport and General Workers’ Umon — ^had been called 
by the N.A.S.D. executive m support of a demand for repre- 
sentation on the jomt negotiating committees at the northern 
ports, from which the N,A.S.D. is excluded. The progress of 
the strike, which was entirely unsuccessful m effectmg its 
object, and durmg which the resignation was announced of 
Mr. Barrett, general secretary of the N.A.S.D,, is summarized 
below. 

The decision of the N.A S.D. executive to call the strike was 
taken on May 12 and was endorsed hy mass meetmgs at London, 
Hull, Merseyside, and Manchester Meanwhile, the T G W.U 
executive had appealed to the nnion's members to take no part m 
the threatened stoppage, and had warned them that “ failure to 
stand by industrial agreements can only result in anarchy.” On 
May 17 Sir Walter Monokton (the Mimster of Labour), m an effort 
to avert the strike, met representatives of the port employers and 
of the TUG; both bodies, however, declined to mtervene, the 
former stressmg that it was for the port workers themselves to 
decide who should represent them on the port joint committees, and 
the T U C. pointing ont that the NASD had been suspended from 
afShation for alleged poachmg ” of members from the T.G W.U. 
Although a meetmg took place on May 18 between NASD leaders 
and the general purposes committee of the T.U 0. General Council, 
the committee refused to discuss the dispute unless the N.A S.D 
agreed to return to the T.G W.U. the members allegedly ‘‘ poached ” 
from it at the northern ports in 1954, and also promised to cease 
" poachmg ” in future, to abide by T U.C rules, and to accept the 
findings of a “ disputes panel ” to be set up by the TUG. General 
Council. Those terms were rejected by the NASD on May 19, 
whereupon the T.U C. issued a statement condemning the threatened 
strike and appealmg to all dock workers to refuse to support it 

At the end of the first day of the stoppage (May 23) it was officially 
stated that over 18,000 dockers and stevedores had stopped work at 
the ports affected (6,000 at London, 9,000 at Liverpool and Birken- 
head, 2,000 at Hull, 1,400 at Manchester, and 200 at Garston), and 
that about 86 ships had been rendered completely idle Tbe number 
of strikers increased gradually durmg the next ton days, until by 
June 3 a total of 19,976 men (about two-fifths of the total labour 
force at the ports) and 166 ships were idle On that day, however, 
Mr Bichard Barrett, general secretary of the N.A.S.D , urged the 
London strikers to return to work, and Mr Newman, the assistant 
general secretary, declared that the dispute could only be settled 
through T U.C. machinery In accordance with a decision taken at 
an NASD delegate conference, held m London on June 6, Mr 
Newman wrote to Sir Vincent Tewson (general secretary of the 
T.U.C ) asking for a clarification of the terms on which the latter 
body would allow the claim to he submitted to its disputes machmery. 
Sir Vincent replied on June 8 that the TUG. was prepared to 
re-admit the N.A.S D. to membership (thus enabling the dispute 
to he submitted) on condition that the union agreed (1) to stop accept- 
ing memhers in ports where it had no membership before Aug 17, 
1954 , (2) to discontinue collecting subscriptions from ex-T G W.U. 
members at the northern ports ; (3) to respect the decisions of the 
TUG disputes committee when given. These terms wore rejected 
by tho N.A S D executive, and on June 10 Mr Newman announced 
that tho N.A.S D would continue to regard the 10,000 men reermted 
at tho northern ports as its members until the disputes committee 
had hoard the union’s case and given its decision , in the meantime, 
the strike would continue. On the same day the full N.A S D. 
executive issued a statement dissociating itself from Mr Barrett’s 
earlier appeal to the strikers to return to work. 

After the port employers had again declined to take part in 
the dispute, and after a request for the Minister of Labour’s 
intervention had been refused, the N.A.S.D. executive decided 
on June 16 to accept the T.U.C.’s terms and to submit the 
union’s claim to a disputes panel ; the T.U.C. had meanwhile 
agreed that N.A.S.D. “ recruits ” at the northern ports should 
remain in the union until the disputes panel had announced 
its decision. On June 21 it was announced that the disputes 
panel would consist of Mr. C. J. Geddes (chairman of the 
T.U.C. General Council), Mr. E. Jones (president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers), and Mr. J. Crawford (president of the 
National Umon of Boot and Shoe Operatives). 

The news that the T.U.C. contemplated readmittmg the 
N.A.S.D. to membership was followed on June 21 by an 
overwhelming vote of I-.ondon strikers in favour of calling of£ 
the stoppage on June 27. Strikers’ meetings at the northern 
ports, however, decided on June 22 , agamst their leaders’ 
advice, to continue the strike. Later on the same day Mr. 


Barrett announced Ms resignation from the position of general 
secretary, and two other N,A.S.D. officials, Mr. Newman and 
Mr. G. Hem (secretary of the dockers’ section), announced 
that they would not seek re-election when their terms of office 
expired on June 30. 

Before begnmmg its hearmgs on Jnne 24, the T.U.C. disputes 
panel appealed for a resumption of work “ to enable full and proper 
consideration to be given to the dispute ” This appeal, however, 
was disregarded, and although a gradual return to work had taken 
place m the Port of Loudon for some days (over 600 men having 
returned at the Royal Docks within a week), a march of several 
hundred strikers from the northern ports through parts of the 
London dock area on June 27 was instrumental in persuading the 
bulk of the London men to contmne the strike 

The disputes panel concluded its hearings on June 27 and 
published its report on June 30, its findmgs being as follows : 

(1 ) Both the N A S D and the T G.W U. had broken the Bridling- 
ton agreement ” by ‘‘ poachmg ” each other’s members 

(2) Whereas the T G W U , however, had broken the agreement 
m London only, the N A.S D. had broken it m London, Hull, Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, and Manchester 

(3) The N.A S D. had no right to have memhers m the northern 
ports, and therefore had no right to representation on local jomt 
negotiatmg committees in those ports 

(4) The NASD, must “ exclude from membership ” all the 

10.000 men recruited m the northern ports in 1954 

(5) The two umons should meet as soon as possible to arrange 
their future relations on the basis of the “ Bridlington ” prmciplea. 

(6) In consequence of these findmgs, there was no reason why 
the strike should contmne, and the strikers should return to work 
forthwith 

The N.A.S.D. executive aimounced on July 1 that, in view of 
the disputes panel’s findings, all members would be mstructed 
to resume work on July 4, and that the 10,000 former members 
of the T.G.W.U. would be ‘‘ surrendered.” 

It was subsequently explamed that this decision had been reached 
by the six London members of the executive, who claimed that they 
alone were entitled to vote and that the six members co-opted from 
the northern ports — who had voted agamst the resumption of work 
-—had no constitutional authority to do so. Although the executive’s 
decision to abandon its claim aroused strong protests from a com- 
paratively small number of dissatisfied elements at the northern 
ports, strikers’ meetings at Liverpool, Birkenhead, Manchester, and 
Hull voted on July 3 by overwhelming majorities to resume work 
immediately. 

The strike was unofficially estimated to have cost over 

600.000 working days and more than £1,250,000 m wages. On 
July 2 Sir Walter Monckton had emphasized its serious effects 
on exports of cars, motor cycles, bicycles, cement, tractors, 
farm machinery, and electrical equipment. 

Sir Walter Monckton had announced in the House of 
Commons on April 21 that he proposed to appoint a committee 
to inquire mto the working of the dock labour scheme and to 
advise what alterations, if any, should be made m the terms 
of the scheme. 

On July 28 he announced that the committee would consist of 
Mr. Justice Devhn, as chairman ; Mr. J A. Birch (general secretary* 
Union of Shop, Distributive, and Alhed Workers) ; Sir Frederick 
Rees (vice-president of the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire) ; Professor J. G Smith (formerly Vice-President 
of the Umversity of Birmingham) ; and Mr A. B Waring (chairman 
and managmg director, Joseph Lucas Ltd ). 

The National Dock Labour Board, in its annual report for 
1954 (published on May 2 , 1955), gave the number of man-days 
lost through mdustrial disturbances durmg the year as 714,669, 
or more than in any year since the mtroduction of the dock 
labour scheme m 1947. Over 90 per cent of the time lost was 
attributable to the overtime dispute in the Port of London in 
October last, and to the supporting action which took place 
at certam other ports. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Mmistry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 1397^ A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Wage Increases for Postal 
Workers and other Federal Employees. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on June 10 granting wage 
mcreases averagmg 8 per cent to 50,000 postal workers, with 
retroactive effect to March 1. The Bill, which was estimated 
to cost $168,000,000 a year, also reorganized the existing wage 
structure m order to provide greater incentives- Two earlier 
Bills designed to raise the wages of postal employees had been 
vetoed by the President. 

Another Bill, signed by President Eisenhower on June 28, 
provided for wage mcreases averaging 7.5 per cent for more 
than 1,000,000 Federal Government employees other than 
postal workers. The mcreases, which were the first general 
rises granted smee 1951, were estimated to cost about 
$325,000,000 a year. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14114 C.) 
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A. MALTA, — Constitutioiial Relationship with 
Britain. - London Discussions. - Forthcoming Roimd- 
table Conference. - Maltese Proposals for Representation 
at Westminster. 

The discussions on the future constitutional and economic 
relationship between Malta and the Umted Kingdom opened 
in London on June 20 and concluded on July 13. The Maltese 
delegation comprised representatives of the Malta Labour 
Party (led by Mr. Dominic Mintoff, the Prune Minister) and 
the Nationahst Party (led by Dr. Borg Olivier, leader of the 
Opposition), whilst the British representatives included Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary), Mr. Hopkinson (Munster of 
State, Colonial Office), Mr. Wingfield Digby (Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty), Mr. Fitzroy Maclean (Under^Secretary for War), 
and officials of the Treasury, Home Office, Admiralty, War 
Office, and Commonwealth Relations Office. 

The Malta Labour Party’s delegation consisted of Mr. Mmtoff, 
Mr. Cole (Minister of Posts and Agriculture), Professor Mamo (acting 
Attorney-General), Mr. Cnschieri (Treasurer), and Mr. Cremona 
(general secretary of the party), whilst the Nationalist Party’s 
delegation compnsed Dr. Borg Ohvier, Dr Azzopardi, Dr. Fehce, 
and Dr. Ragonesi The Progressive Constitutional Party, led by 
Miss Mabel Strickland, did not take part m the conversations in 
view of the Colonial Secretary’s decision that they would be restricted 
to parties represented m the Malta Legislative Assembly [The 
Progressive Constitutionalists failed to return any candidates m the 
recent Maltese general elections — see 14120 B ] 

During the conference Sir Anthony Eden, informed the 
House of Commons on July 6 that H.M. Government proposed 
to convene a round-table conference later m the summer, 
comprising representatives of all the pohtical parties at 
Westmmster, to consider constitutional questions arismg from 
proposals made by the Prime Minister of Malta for a closer 
association between Malta and the United Kingdom — ^includmg 
the possibility of Maltese representation ui the British Parlia- 
ment. Six Anthony Eden’s statement was as follows : 

“ In the discussions which he has been holding with the Colomal 
Secretary, the Maltese Prime Minister has put forward proposals 
for a closer association between Malta and the Umted Kmgdom. 
H M. Government welcome this imtiative They feel sure that in 
aU parts of the House there will be a sympathetic response to the 
suggestion that the two peoples should draw more closely together 

The administrative and financial aspects of these proposals are 
at present imder discussion with the Maltese Government delegation 
On the constitutional side, there is included a proposal that Malta, 
while retaining its own Legislative Assembly, should in future be 
represented in the Parliament at Westmmster The Government 
feel that all sections of pohtical opinion in Parhament should have 
an opportunity to consider and express their views upon a new 
constitutional development of such importance They therefore 
propose to convene a round-table conference, comprismg repre- 
sentatives of all the pohtical parties at Westmmster, to consider 
constitutional questions arising from these proposals 

This conference wiU meet durmg the summer recess. It will call 
into consultation representatives of the pohtical parties m tho Malta 
Legislative Assembly, H M Government believe that by this 
procedure of practical co-operation between the two Parliaments, 
this Smagmative proposal can be considered in a way that accords 
with its constitutional importance and with the interests of both 
peoples ” 

Mr. Attlee (Leader of the Opposition) welcomed tho Prime Minister’s 
statement He added “ The proposals put forward by the Maltese 
Government are of very great mterest and importance, and I do 
not think we should be afraid of setting precedents I do not think 
there is a precedent m this case, because the position of Malta is 
quite exceptional, as a part of Europe attached to us and seeking 
self-government. It is a definite matter for the House to consider 
any addition to its members, and it is right it should be considered 
by all members . I welcome the suggestion that this romd-table 
conference should be held m September, in order that the Maltese 
people may not feel that there is any undue delay When these 
matters are discussed, it is my hope they wiU go forward to closer 
association between the people of Bntam and the very gallant people 
of Malta, whose services we remember so well m the last war ” 

In reply to Mr. Teeling (0.), who asked whether the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Malta would be safeguarded at the 
coming conference, the Prime Minister said that it was ** quite 
evident that the question of the Church is one matter that will have 
to be considered ” Replying to Sir Ian Fraser (C ), Sir Anthony said 
that contact would be malntamed with other Commonwealth countries 
with regard to the constitutional position of Malta 

The following statement was issued by Mr. Mintoff in London 
on the same day : 

** We deeply appreciate the help and consideration given to us by 
H.M. Government and their endeavour to find, with us, the right 
solution for both our cpuatnes We realize the far-reaohing imphca- 
tlons of our proposals, and we fully agree that the suggested round- 
table conference is the most helpful immediate measure. The British 
Parliament clearly must give full consideration to historic proposals 
which allect its own constitution. 


We are aware of the warm sympathy and imaginative response 
with which the Prime Minister’s statement was received on both 
sides of the House, and we appreciate the full association of the 
Leader of the Opposition with it We are confident that om* proposals, 
when fully exammed, will be acceptable They seek to provide for 
a closer union between our two countries, so that we will share, m 
peace-time as we did m war, victories and hardships 

I am certam that the people of Malta will receive the news with 
reioicmg, and that the abiding and traditional friendship of our two 
nations will be strengthened to our mutual advantage This is a 
histone moment for us ” 

The U.K. -Maltese discussions ended on July 13 with a ,iomt 
statement on the social and economic development of Malta, 
worded as follows • 

“ All parties to this conference are agreed that the social and 
economic development of Malta is a necessity and calls for a joint 
and sustamed effort by both countries To assure the steady advance 
of the islands, a long-term development plan is being prepared 
Meanwhile, as part of the effort to improve tho living standaida of 
the Maltese people, the conference endorses tho following objectives - 

(1) Raising the standard of education and other social services 

(2) Increasing substantially the opportunities for employment 
outside Service establishments 

(3) Avoiding unemployment 

It is recognized by the U.K Government and by the Maltose 
delegations that improved living standards can bo maintained only 
by mcreaamg productivity and expandmg the national income of 
Malta. With this in view, H M Government undertake to contribute 
to the cost of the necessary capital works, to help secure tho technical 
means, and, m the interim period before these measures lead to tlio 
required expansion in Malta’s own revenues, to assist as may prove 
necessary in balancing the Budget on recurrent account 

The Maltese delegations, on their part, recognize that the long-term 
development plan needs detailed elaboration and examination, and 
each delegation pledges its close co-opcratiou with II M. (I ovornment 
m this common task They also recognize that tho degree of success 
attained will depend on the hard work and self-distipline of the 
Maltese people, and on the Maltese Government and iicoplo making 
the best possible contribution from tlioir own rosoui'cos ” 

The composition and terms of reference of the Malta round- 
table conference (which is to begin on Sept. 19) were announced 
by Sir Anthony Eden on July 28, The terms of reference were * 

** (1) To consider constitutional and related questions arising 
from proposals for closer association between Malta and tho United 
Kingdom and, in particular, from the proposal tlint Malta siiould 
in future be represented m tho Pacliamont at VVosirxunstor. 

(2) To consult reprosontatiVCs “ of* iho'^ pohtical parties in tiio 
Legislative Assembly of Malta, and such other persons as rnay'seoin 
fit to them 

(3) To report their conclusions and recommondations ” 

The conference will consist of the following 17 members , 
Viscount Kalmuir, the Lord Chancellor (chairman) ; the Karl 
of Perth ; seven members of the Government parlies (Mr. 
Walter Elliot, Mr. J. S. Maclay, Sir Patrick Spens, Mr. W. T, 
Aitken, Mr. Julian Amery, Mr. Kenneth Picklhorti, and 
Mr. Richard Wood) ; Mr. Attlee, the Leader of tlie Opfiosition ; 
five Labour members and a Labour peer nominated by Mr. 
Attlee (Mr Aneurm Bevan, Mr. Chuter Ede, Mr. James (JriffiLhs, 
Mr. Richard Crossman, Mr. Douglas Houghton, and Lord 
Listowel) ; and Mr. Clement Davies, representing the Liberal 
Party. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New Commonwealth) (Prev* rep* Malta, 14120 B.) 

Note. After having been for centuries under tho HuciiOSHivc control 
of the Normans, Angovms, and Aragonese, Malta wa.H banded ov<sr 
in 1530 to the Knights of St John, who govornetl the islaiul until 
1798, when they wore expelled by Napoleon The Malteses, aided 
by British and Neapolitan forces, rose against the TH'’ren(.h garrison 
and compelled it to capitulate in 1800 The Island was thou admitted 
at its own request into tho British Empire. (Ed. XC.O A ) 

B UNITED KINGDOM. — Guided Missile Range in 
the Hebrides. 

The Government’s decision to establish a guided missile 
range m the Hebrides was announced on July 27 by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Minister of Defence. 

Mr Lloyd explamod that it was nocessary to have a range for 
training Servicemen in the operation of guided mlHSilos , that it 
was impracticable to establish such a range overseas, not only bet‘-auso 
of the difficulties of maintenance and supply, but also bexiause It 
would entail the absence of front-line units of tho Home Fowies for 
long periods , and that investigations had shown that the only 
suitable area in tho United Kingdom for tho purpose was tho Ho brides. 
All firings would bo made out to sea, and there would i)o no serious 
interference with shipping or fishing There would bo sonu^ ciumoach- 
ment on crofting land, but every effort would be made to limit 
this as much as possible. The (lovernmont would agree tiuit any 
question of compensation to crofters should ho referred to the 
Scottish Land Court. 

Mr. Lloyd disclosed that the launching base would be on the 
island of South Uist, m the Outer Hebrides. (Daily Telcgrapli) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — The Senate Act. - Change in 
Method of electing Senators. - Increase in Senate Member- 
ship. - Opposition Protests. 

A Bill to increase the membership of the South African 
Senate from 46 to 89, and to change the method of electing 
Senators, was published on May 11 after havmg been give^ 
first readmg earlier in the day. The introduction of the BiU, 
which was designed to give the Government the two-thirds 
majority m a joint session of Parhament necessary to alter 
the “ entrenched clauses ” of the South Africa Act and place 
the Cape Coloured voters on a separate electoral roll, followed 
the defeat of all the Government’s earher efforts to secure the 
enactment of such legislation. The principal provisions of the 
Bill were as follows : 

(1) The existmg Senate of 48 members (eight elected by each 
of the four provinces, two elected in South-West Africa, four 
representmg the Natives, eight nominated for the Umon, and 
two nommated for S.W. Africa) would he dissolved by the 
end of 1955. 

(2) A new Senate would be elected m which the number of 
senators from each provmce would vary according to the size 
of the European population m that province ; this number 
would be calculated by adding together the number of parlia- 
mentary and provincial council constituencies m each Provmce 
and dividing the total by five to the nearest figure. Under this 
formula, the Orange Free State and Natal would each retam 
eight seats, but the number of senators returned by the Trans- 
vaal and the Cape would be increased to 27 and 22 respectively. 
In addition, the number of nominated senators for the Union 
would be doubled to 16, half of whom must be nominated “ on 
the ground mainly of their thorough acquaintance, by their 
official experience or otherwise, with the reasonable wants and 
wishes of the coloured [i.e. all non-European] races m South 
Africa.” The four Natives’ Representatives in the Senate 
would be unaffected by the change, as would the two elected 
and two nommated senators for South-West Africa. 

(3) The existmg system of electmg senators, under which 
the members of the House of Assembly and of the Provincial 
Council for each provmce sat as electoral colleges and elected 
their representatives to the Senate on the basis of proportional 
representation, would be abolished in favour of a system under 
which the majority party in each provmce ^vould tahe all the 
Senate seats m that province. 

(4) The property qualifications for election to the Senate 
would be abolished. 

(5) The quorum in the Senate would be increased from 12 to 15. 

Under the altered procedure for election, it was calculated that 

77 of the 89 members of the now Senate would be Nationalists and 
only 12 Opposition members (eight United Party and four Natives’ 
Representatives), compared with 30 Government and 18 Opposition 
supporters at present The United Party would ta-ke all the eight 
Natal seats, but the Nationalists would have aU the seats m the 
other three provinces and in South-West Africa, as well as the 16 
nominated members for the Umon. The Nationalists’ increased 
representation would give them 171 votes in a 3 oint sittmg of the 
two Houses of Parliament — five more than the two-thirds figure of 
166 needed to alter the entrenched clauses ” and remove the 
Cape Coloured voters from the common electoral roll. 

A Government motion for leave to introduce the BiU had 
been proposed m the House of Assembly by Dr. Donges 
(Minister of the Interior) earlier in the day, before the terms 
of the Bill had been made public. The motion was strongly 
opposed by all the Opposition parties, but was eventually 
earned by 82 votes to 53. 

Mr. Strauss, the Ijoader of the Opposition, declared that the 
Government aimed not at establishing the sovereignty of Parhament 
bpt at establishing the sovereignty of the Nationalist Party. He 
moved an amendment giving the Minister leave to introduce the 
Bill provided that it did not alter the constitution of the Senate " in 
such a manner as to destroy the composition of Parliament entrusted 
with the observance of the entrenched clauses of the South AJCrioa 
Act " The United Party, ho said, wanted to avoid, by its amendment 
and by its attitude, the evil of a debasement ” of the country’s 
institutions, and would fight the measure at every stage 

Mr. Bailey Bekker, on behalf of the National Conservative Party, 
said that although the proposed BiU — ^which everyone knew was 
designed to give the Nationalists a two -thirds majority in a joint 
session — might have been justifiable at another time, In present 
cireumstanoos it was " a hasty, lU- judged and wrong step, which 
would have grave repercussions on South Africa." He therefore 
proposed that the debate be adjourned at an appropriate stage to 
give the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition a last 
ohanoe to find a middle course by way of compromise. 

Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger (Liberal, Natives’ Representative) moved 
an amendment declining to grant leave to introduce the BiU because : 
(1) No proposal to change the composition and constitution of the 


Senate had been submitted to the electorate, and the Govemment^ 
therefore had no mandate for such a measure. (2) The Bill was the 
declared second step towards the removal of the ftu tr Anri'hTinfi-n ha f-p 
the South Africa Act without the support of the requisite majority 
of the electorate envisaged in the Constitution. (3) The Bill was 
designed to circumvent a decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court and was therefor© m defiance of the law of the land. 
Mrs. BaUmger said that no understanding could be reached between 
the Government and the Opposition which would solve the issue and 
brmg peace m the country, and for that reason the Natives* Repre- 
sentatives would oppose the measure ontnght. 

Mr. Alex Hepple (Labour) declared that his party “rejected 
outnght ** the Munster’s motion for leave to introduce the BiU. As 
far as the Government’s mtentions could be interpreted, they were 
aimed at wiping out the “ entrenched clauses ” of the South Africa 
Act. The Government was no longer much concerned about removmg 
Coloured voters from the common roH — ^that was incidental. They 
now mtended to pack ** the Senate in such a way as to abolish 
representative Government there and mtroduce party Government. 

Dr. Donges dismissed all Opposition objections as “ speculative,’* 
and refused to anticipate his second-reading speech. 

Mr. Strauss’s amendment was rejected by 82 votes to 41, the Con- 
servative Party and the Natives’ Representatives ahstaming. Mrs. 
Ballinger’s amendment was defeated by 82 votes to 53, the amend- 
ment being supported by the United Party, the Conservative Party, 
and the Labour Party. 

The debate on the second reading in the House of Assembly 
took place from May 23-27, culminating m a final 31-hour 
session at the end of which the Bill was passed by 91 votes 
to 61. All the Opposition parties voted against the Govern- 
ment. An amendment by Mr. Strauss that the Bill be read 
“ this day six months ” was defeated. 

Dr. Donges, moving the second readmg, said that the Bill’s object 
was to carry out the mandate of the people, given to the Government 
in four general elections (mcludmg two provincial elections), lor 
separate representation of voters At two of these elections the 
people had also given the Government a mandate to ensure the 
sovereignty of Parhament. Havmg tried m the normal way to 
efilect this mandate, and havmg failed, the Government was now 
compelled to use its reserve powers and the special measures pro- 
vided m the South Africa Act Section 25 of that Act provided for 
the enlargement of the Senate , it was clear and specific, with no 
conditions attached 

The Government’s proposals. Dr, Donges continued, were not 
umque in the history of democratic government. It was the practice 
of all democratic governments to use aU constitutional means at 
their disposal to carry out mandates received at general elections, 
and there were many precedents for the proposal to enlarge the 
Senate. In Britam, 12 peers had been created m 1711 to approve 
the Treaty of Utrecht, and the subsequent attempt to impeach the 
Prime Minister had failed because he had acted constitutionally In 
1831 the British Government had threatened to create additional 
peers to pass the Reform Bill, and m 1911 the Liberal Government 
of the day had threatened to create 300 peers ; m both these cases 
the Opposition had compromised and the Government’s policy had 
been carried out. 

Discussing the major changes contemplated in the Bill, Dr D6nges 
claimed that the enlargement of the Senate’s membership was not 
new in prmoiple, as it had been done m 1936 and m 1949. The 
proposed ratio of the House of Assembly to the Senate in numbers 
— ^two to one — ^was the same ratio as had been advocated in 1920 
at the Speaker’s Conference (called to consider the constitution of the 
Senate) by Mr. Owen Clough, then Clerk of the Senate. No-one in 
1920 had suggested that such a ratio was undemocratic. Dr. Donges 
mentioned other countries, including members of the Commonwealth, 
to show that the ratio of two to one was normal. 

A second major change was that the provinces’ representatives in 
the Senate would he elected by direct bloc votes, instead of by 
proportional representation ; when this had been proposed at the 
National Convention, nobody had suggested that it struck at the 
roots of democracy. As regards the third change — ^the number of 
senators representing each province — Dr. Donges pointed out that 
under the present system of having the saane number of senators 
for each provmce, the larger provinces were madequately represented, 
i.e., the Transvaal had 24,348 voters for each electoral senator, the 
Cape 22,326, Natal 19,350, and the Orange Free State 16,834. 

Dr. Donges concluded by saying that the constitutional crisis 
would not have arisen if the Opposition had abided by the 1937 
judgment of the Appeal Court The Government had tried every 
means to carry out the will of the electors to place Coloured voters: 
on a separate roE, but the Opposition had remained “ stubborn.**’ 
Every sensible person in South Africa wanted the constitutional crisis 
to end; but a Government with a great majority could not "leave 
the voters In the lurch ’’ — ^its only recourse was the present Bill, 

Mr. Strauss, who called upon the Government to appeal to the 
country, contended that the Bill was not only " evil and repre- 
hensible " in Its means, but equally bad in its ends. He gave a warning 
that if this BiU were passed, and others of the same pattern which 
would follow it, the road was clear for a one-party system of an 
authoritarian republic — a republic completely divorced from the 
Commonwealth. Dismissing the precedents quoted by Dr. Ddnges, 
the Leader of the Opposition said that In every one of them the 
Upper House had been deliberately thwarting the Lower House in 
such a way that a deadlock had ensued or would have ensued. " Our 
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sitmtion IS entirely different,” he declared, ** There is no deadlock 
or threatened deadlock between the Senate and this House, and if 
there were any eyidence of any deadlock, the framers of onr Oon- 
stitxLtion have provided for such an eventnality.” 

The United Party,” Mr. Strauss continued, “ cannot accept the 
BiH under any circnmstances . . . because, firstly, it conflicts with all 
the fundamental principles applying to the Upper House ; secondly, 
it deprives large sections of the population of representation in the 
Senate ; and thirdly, it is in conflict with the stated aim of the 
framers of the Constitution. The Senate, under the Bill, becomes the 
caucus of the Nationalist Party in the Upper House. That was not 
the intention of the framers of our Constitution.” 

It was obvious from statements made by the Prime Mimster and 
other members of the Cabinet (Mr. Strauss asserted) that the placing of 
Coloured voters on a separate roll was not the whole end which the 
Government had in view. If the Bill were passed, it would be the 
beginning of the complete disappearance both of the “ entrenched 
clauses ” from the South Africa Act and of the testmg right of the 
Courts, which was the only effective guarantee of the pohtical rights 
of the South African people, both Coloureds and Whites Pejectmg 
the Conservative Party’s proposal for a compromise, Mr Strauss 
said that no concession by the United Party would end the constitu- 
tional crisis, as the Prime Minister was prepared only to accept the 
Opposition's “ unconditional surrender ” and to give nothing m 
return Therefore a compromise would not bring peace and quiet, 
but only “ dishonour and a disreputable record to the people who 
represent the vast majority of the voters of South Africa.” “We 
are not prepared to have any truck with this suggestion of com- 
promuLse,” he concluded “ "We are prepared to stand up and fight 
in the name of South Afnca for the abiding mterests of the people of 
South Afnca I have enough faith in the people to feel convinced 
that we shall succeed.” 

Mr. Strydom, the Prime Minister, recalled that the mam reason 
for General Hertzog’s decision to place the Natives on a separate 
roll had been to ensure the continued supremacy of the White man 
It was for precisely the same reason that the Nationahst Party now 
wanted to place the Coloured voters on a separate roH. He asked 
whether the Umted Party, which claimed the late Greneral Hertzog 
as one of its leaders, still adhered to General Hertzog’s principle of 
ensuring the lastiog supremacy of the White man m South Africa. 
With regard to the constitutional argument, Mr. Strydom reiterated 
that if the 1937 judgment of the Appeal Court had prevailed, Parlia- 
ment would have been absolutely sovereign According to the 1952 
judgment of that Court, however, the sovereignty and power of 
Parliament and the people could be limited by a Court, which might 
continually reverse its judgment. It was for this reason that the 
Government were determined to carry on the struggle, smoe it felt 
that where the powers and sovereignty of Parhament were at issue, 
the only testing right upon any. decision lay with the people. 

Mrs. Ballinger reiterated that the Government had no mandate to 
introduce the Senate BiU, as it had failed in the 1953 elections to get 
the two-thirds majority required to change the law. The Government 
might have gone to the country on the Coloured vote, she said, but 
it had certainly not done so on the issue of changing the constitution 
•of the Senate. Mr. Hepple said that the Labour Party supported 
Mr. Strauss's amendment, and emphasized that the House had a 
responsibihty to the non-European population of South Africa who 
had no vote. 

Mr. Fraak Wariag (Conservative) made a strong plea for a com- 
promise on the Coloured franchise in order to resolve the deadlock. 
Another Conservative member, Mr. Coetzcc, declared, however, that 
whilst favouring a compromise on the Coloured vote, the Conservative 
Party could not accept a compromise on the Senate Bill, as the Bill 
was designed to abolish the entrenched clauses in the Constitution. 
As regards the Coloured vote, he blamed both the “ unreasonable 
haste ” of the Prime Minister and the “ completely unreasonable 
stubbornness ” of the Leader of the Opposition for the deadlock on 
this question. 

Of the Umted Party speakers, all of whom were vehemently 
opposed to the BiH, Major van der By! denied that there was any 
question of Parhament not being supreme, and asked why the 
Government did not hold another general election or a referendum 
if it wanted its two-thirds majority The Senate had been created 
as a check to hold up legislation which was not m the interests of 
the people, but if the present Bfil became law it would “ create a 
Senate of Government hirelings with no wiU or power of their own but 
who will have to do exactly what they are told Mr. Waterson and 
Mr. Lawrence asserted that the Coloured question was a side Issue. 
“ If it was not the Coloured vote,” Mr. Waterson said, “ it would be 
something else, because this Government is determined to abohsh 
the * entrenched clauses ' so as to remove any possible obstacle to 
tearing up the Act of Umon and establishing a republic by a 
synthetic majority.” 

Mr. Louw (the Finance Minister) rephed that the Government, 
after having received four mandates from the electorate, was being 
thwarted by a combined session of Parhament, of which the Senate 
was a part He accused the Opposition of “ playmg on sentiment, 
whipping up emotion, creating fear, and working up a state of 
hysteria,” The present BiU was a direct outcome of the refusal by 
the Opposition and the Appeal Court to recognize the effect of the 
Statute of Westminster and the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, and to abide by the Appeal Court's decision of 1937. 

An important new factor was brought into the debate when 
Mr. Norman Eaton (Labour) pointed out that even if another party 
were returned at the polls with a large majority, it might yet be 


unable to govern, since its legislation could be rejected contmually 
by the Senate. Mr. LoveU (Labour) declared in this connexion . “ The 
Senate Bill will all but make it impossible for an alternative Govern- 
ment to rule in South Africa We wiU have reached the stage where 
we, who represent the Opposition voters, will have to teU the truth 
— that they have no effective constitutional means left to change 
the Government ” The Provincial Councils, which continued m 
office for a year after the dissolution of Parliament, would stiU be 
Nationalist-dommated and, under the new electoral system proposed 
m the Bill, would keep the Nationalist majority in the Senate Even 
if the Opposition parties captured 1 7 Assembly seats m the Transvaal, 
five in the Cape, and two m Natal — an almost mipossible task — 
they would not have the effective power to govern the country 
becanse, m spite of its majority in the Assembly, the new Govern- 
ment would be unable to gam control of the Senate And even if 
the Umted Party were successful m the Provincial Council elections 
a year after the general election, it would not be able to dissolve the 
Nationalist-dommated Senate as the Senate could only be dissolved 
withm four months after a general election. In such an event uahty 
the only way to dissolve the Senate after Provincial Council elections 
would be to call a new general election The outstanding fact of the 
situation was therefore that, unless a second general election were 
called, the Umted Party would not be able to govern the country 
for five years — the usnal hfe of the Senate Any attempt either to 
advance the date of the Provincial Council elections, or to pass a 
law for an earlier dissolution of the Senate, could be blocked by the 
Nationahst majority m the Senate. A Government faced by a hostile 
Senate could resort to the expedient of subimttmg its legislation to 
a jomt session of both Houses, but even m such a jomt session the 
Nationalists, because of the overwhelming “ loading ” of the Senate, 
would stiff command a majority 

Dr. Donges, replying for the Government, stressed that in practically 
every country where there were two Houses it was tho fat© of every 
new Government to struggle against a majority m the Upper House 
In South Africa the situation was not new, for the Government 
returned m 1924 with a landshde majority had been in a minority of 
13 to 27 in the Senate, despite its majority of 8 1 to 53 in the Assembly ; 
it could not have secured a majority with those figures in a joint 
sittmg until the second session of that Parliament Moreover, any 
delay of the kind mentioned by Mr Lovell would be only temporary. 
There would be another general election in 1958 and Provincial 
Council elections m 1959, whilst in 1960 the Senate would automatic- 
ally expire If any new Government put its main legislation through 
m the second session of the next Parliament (i.e in 1959-60) it could 
come to a joint session only in 1960, by which time there would be 
reconstituted Provincial Coxmclls as well as a reconstituted Senate. 

As a result of the possibility envisaged by Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Lovell, an amendment to the Bill was tabled by Mr. Strauss 
on June 1 providing for the dissolution of Provincial Councils 
within 120 days after a change of Government (as is the 
case with the Senate under the terms of the Senate Act 
of 1926), thus enabling the Senate to be reconstituted on the 
basis of the newly -elected Provincial Councils. Another 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Waring, provided for the dis- 
solution of Provincial Councils and of the I,;egislative Assembly 
of South-West Africa within 90 days of any dissolution of the 
Union House of Assembly. 

On June 2, however, a Government amendment designed 
to overcome any deadlock between the two Houses was tabled 
by Dr. Donges. This provided: (1) That if a money Bill 
passed by the Assembly was rejected by the Senate, it should 
be submitted to the Governor-General unless the Assembly 
decided otherwise ; if assented to by the Governor-General, it 
should become an Act of Parhament in spite of the Senate’s 
non-concurrence. (2) That any other Bill passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Senate in two successive sessions, 
and in successive calendar years, should be presented to the 
Governor-General and, if he assented thereto, should become 
law. 

On June 8 a further debate on the Bill took place, on a 
motion by Dr. Donges that the Committee of the whole House 
should consider the Government’s new amendment. The 
motion was carried by 75 votes to 44, the Conservative Party 
abstaining. 

Dr. Donges said that under the proposed ameiidinoiit the Senate 
could not act as a “ block ” but only as a brake.” Boolsions of the 
Assembly would in some cases stiff be subject to delay, but that was 
a normal function of the Senate. The amendment would prevent 
the possibility of a clash between the two Houses and would empower 
the Assembly to decide aU disputed issues. If the method proposed 
by Mr Strauss were adopted, it would mean that every new G ovom- 
ment would first be involved in a period of conflict with the Senate 
and In the expenses of a second general eloction through having to 
ffissolve the Provincial Councils. The same objeotlon applied to the 
Conservative Party's proposal- Mr Strauss's proposal would also 
make it necessary for a new Government to win two general oloctions 
before it coffid effectively— one for the House of Assomhly and 

another for the Provincial Oounoils. Moreover, it would not eliminate 
the danger which the Opposition had in view, for It would still bo 
possible for them to win a majority in the Assembly at a general 
election but to be lu a minority in the Senate and in a joint sitting of 
the two Houses. 
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Mr. Waterson (U P.) contended that the Government’s amendment 
made the Bill still more reprehensible and ontra^eons/’ and 
declared that the Umted Party would re 3 ect the amendment. 
The Government’s legislation, he said, was so repugnant to everyone, 
mcludmg its own supporters, that it had been forced to modify 
one aspect of it , having prepared a plan to destroy the composition 
of the Senate, it now proposed to destroy one of its mam functions 

Mr. Hepple also argued that the new proposal would render the 
Senate virtually powerless Of the Conservatives, Dr. Jonker said 
that he was prepared to accept the Government’s amendment, bnt 
Mr. Waring and Mr. Coatzee both opposed it 

ZVir. Swart (Mmister of Justice) assured the House that the possi- 
bility of the Senate bemg placed m a position where it would be 
able to thwart the Assembly in the event of the Umted Party’s coming 
to power had never been contemplated by the Minister of the Interior 
or by the Government. He said that if the danger which the 
Opposition claimed to have discovered m the Senate Bill was a real 
one, then they must either press Mr Strauss’s amendment or support 
the Government’s amendment Unless they did one of these two thmgs, 
the Opposition’s whole protest against the Bill was meanmgless 

During the Committee stage (June 6-7) the various clauses 
of the Bill were approved by Government majorities of 32-34. 
Mr. Strauss, who announced that the United Party would refuse 
to participate in the committee debate because it would have 
nothmg to do vsath the Bill, had earlier announced the with- 
drawal of his proposed amendment. 

Dr, Donges moved an amendment (which was adopted) 
providing that the Governor-General could authorize the 
dissolution of the Senate within 120 days after the expiry of 
the terra of office of a Provincial Council , this proposal", he 
said, would eliminate the difficulty with which the Opposition 
appeared to be so much concerned. Another Government 
amendment (also accepted) provided that the period of office 
of senators should be reduced from 10 to five years. 

The Bill was read a third time on .June 9 by 79 votes to 46. 

In the Senate, the Bill was debated on June 13-14, and was 
given a second reading by 27 votes to 16 after all the Opposition 
Senators had spoken against it. An amendment by Senator 
Jackson (U.P.) that the Bill be read “ this day six months 
was defeated by the same margin. The third reading was given 
on June 16 by 24 votes to 1 5, and on June 20 the Prime Mmister 
announced that the Governor- General had assented to the Bill. 

During the Heport stage in the Senate several amendments to 
the clause providing for the dissolution of the Senate were all defeated. 
Senator Rubin (Natives’ Rep ) moved that the Senate should not be 
dissolved until the Government had received a mandate from the 
country at a general election (reieoted by 26 votes to 5) , Senator 
Cowley (Natives’ Rop ) moved an amendment to make it permissive 
and not obligatory on the Governor-General to dissolve the Senate 
before Dec 31, 1955 (rejected without a division) , and Senator 
Browne (Federal Party) proposed that the Governor- General should 
not be able to dissolve the Senate before the end of the year (defeated 
by 26 votes to 5). 

Protests agamst the Bill were voiced by many individuals 
and organizations throughout the Union, large public meetings 
of protest being held m Johannesburg, Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and East London. 

The South African Coloured People’s Organization issued a 
statement on May 15 unanimously rejecting the BiU, whilst the 
Action Committee of the Christian Council of South Africa (which 
represents English churches in the Umou) stated on Jime 10 that 
the Bill “ nullifies the express purpose which underlay the creation 
of an Upper House,” and expressed its “ deep concern at the ais- 
regard of moral principles ” implicit in the Bib, 

A petition protesting against the Bill on moral and constitutional 
grounds, signed by X3 professors and lecturers of Pretoria University 
— all registered members of the National Party or Nationahst in 
sympathy — ^was published on May 17. A number of other members 
of university teaching stafCs subsequently associated themselves with 
the petition or presented their own protests, including 80 from the 
Witwatersxand University, 31 from Rhodes University, 100 from 
Natal University, and 100 from Cape Town University On the 
other hand, six professors and leoturors of the Department of Law in 
the University of the Free State issued a statement on May 19 
dissociating themselves from the petition by the 13 Pretoria professors 
and lecturers. 

A petition signed by 94,000 women, asking the Governor- 
General to withhold his assent from the Bill, was presented 
on June 16. On June 28 more than 1,000 women from all 
parts of the Union staged a protest march m Pretoria. It was 
subsequently arranged by the Women’s Defence of the Con- 
stitution League that four women, wearmg black sashes, 
should maintain a “ silent vigil ” outside the Union Buildings 
m Pretoria (the administrative headquarters of the Govern- 
ment) on every working day for the next six months. — (Cape 
Times - Die Burger, Cape Town - The Star, Johannesburg) 
(Prev. rep. Enlargement of Appeal Court, 14207 A 5 Cape 

Coloured Voters, 23672 A.) 


A. PAKISTAN. — Currency Devaluation. 

The Pakistan Government announced on’ July 31 that it 
had decided, wuth the approval of the International Monetary 
Fund, to devalue the Pakistani rupee, and that the new parity 
would be 0.186621 grams of fine gold per rupee or 4.76190 
rupees for one U.S. dollar. The exchange rate between the 
Pakistani rupee and the pound sterling would accordingly 
revert to Is. 6d. — i.e., the rate existing before the devaluation 
of sterlmg in 1949. 

An official statement issued in Karachi said that the decision 
had been taken “ purely on economic grounds.” It continued : 

Pakistan’s economy has been developing at a fast pace The 
exchange rate appropriate so far is no longer suited to the needs of 
the growing economy Hitherto, our exports consisted entirely of 
primary products, the more important of which were jute and 
cotton They could be disposed of m the world market without 
difficulty and at a reasonable return to the grower. Our TnaTn need 
at the time was to stimulate the unport of capital goods in order 
to accelerate economic development, both agneultural andmdnstnal 
The decision not to devalue the rupee has effectively served its 
purpose and has faoihtated a remarkable expansion m indigenous 
production Industrial production has mcreased by 285 per cent 
durmg the period 1950 to 1954 We are now self-sufficient m food, 
cloth of coarse and medium varieties, jute manufactures, cigarettes, 
and matches, and nearly so in cement, paper, and other essential 
commodities It should now be possible for Pakistan to export 
manufactured goods in mcreasing quantities. But it is essential to 
give competitive strength to Pakistan’s exports 

“ The two most important considerations are to ensure a reasonable 
return to the grower of jute and cotton and to f acihtate exports so as 
to mcrease foreign exchange earmngs The new rate of exchange will 
serve to achieve both objectives The prices of jute and cotton in 
international markets have fallen considerably. Agriculturists, who 
form the bulk of our population, are therefore m economic difficulties 
The revaluation of the rupee wiH immediately help to improve their 
economic condition and mcrease their purchasing power The 
disposal of the jute crop will not present any senons problem, and 
jute will hold its own against substitutes It is one of the primary 
objectives of national pohoy to mcrease cotton production With the 
mcreasmg consumption of raw cotton by our own textile mdnstry, 
the volume of cotton available for export has decreased, thus 
adversely afCectmg our foreign exchange eammgs. The rise in the 
mtemal price of cotton will stimulate production In the case of 
jute manufactures it is essential to utihze our manufacturmg capacity 
in full This will have a healthy effect on raw jute prices and will 
considerably increase our foreign exchange eammgs. Similarly, in 
cotton textiles and other manufactured goods it should now be 
possible for us to undertake exports on an expandmg scale, after 
satisfying the demand of the home market ” 

In conclusion, the statement pomted out that the decision had 
been timed to come mto effect before the movement of the jute and 
cotton crops started, “ so as to confer the maximum benefit on the 
growers.” 

Prior to the devaluation the exchange rate between the 
Pakistani rupee and the pound sterling had been 2s. Ijd,, 
compared with Is. 6d. for the Indian and Ceylon rupees. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (10229 A.) 

B. MOZAMBIQUE. — Opening of Limpopo Railway. 
- Direct Rail Link from Lonren9o Marques to Bulawayo. 

A 200-mile railway was opened on Aug. 1 linkmg the port 
of Louren^o Marques, on the Indian Ocean, with the railway 
network of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation. The Ime 
(smgle-track) runs from Guija, in Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa), along the left hank of the Limpopo River to 
Pafuri, on the frontier, where it links up with an existing 
Rhodesian line to Bannockburn. As Lourenqo Marques is 
already linked by rail with Guija, and Bannockburn with 
Bulawayo, the new line made it possible to run direct train 
services from Bulawayo to the Indian Ocean, a total distance 
of 660 miles — 320 from Louren^o Marques to the Rhodesian 
frontier, and 340 miles from the frontier to Bulawayo, The 
junction of the Portuguese and Rhodesian tracks was completed 
a year ahead of schedule. 

The new line gives the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation 
a second rail outlet to the sea, complementary to the existing 
600-mile line from Bulawayo to the Portuguese East African 
port of Beira. As the latter line was greatly overloaded, three 
alternative proposals were considered ; (1) to build a second 
track from Bulawayo to Beira, (2) to build a new line linkmg 
Bulawayo with Durban, a distance of over 1,000 miles, or 
(8) to establish a rail connexion with Lourengo Marques. The 
third course was adopted and, as stated above, was completed 
with the opening of the Limpopo section. — (Federal Information 
Dept., Salisbury - Times - Daily Telegraph) (ii9^5 1^0 

C. INDIA. — Abolition of Jute Export Duty* 

Following the devaluation of the Paldstam rupee, it was 
announced in New Delhi on Aug. 1 that the Indian Government 
had abohshed the export duty on j'ute sacking and jute hessian. 
(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 143^5 A.) 
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A. UGANDA. — Acceptance by Buganda of Recom- 
mendations of Namirembe Conference. - Agreement wim 
Britisb Government on Return of Kabaka. - Uganda 
Executive Council Appointments. - New Constitution 
for Kingdom of Bunyoro. 

The committee set up by the Luldko last December to 
consider the recommendations of the Namirembe Conference 
on constitutional reforms presented its report to the Luloko 
on April 22. The Lukiko adjourned to consider the report, and 
on reassembling on May 9 approved it by 77 votes to eight, 
■with one abstention. It then appointed a draftmg committee 
to draw up, with Government lawyers, the legal instruments 
necessary for implementing the amendments to the reforms 
proposed by the committee, and also approved the appomtment 
of a six-member delegation to go to London and ask the Colonial 
Secretary for the immediate return of the Kabaka. 

The L-oMko comroittee, affirming that the purpose of the reforms 
shOTild he ** to cement the cracks which have appeared in the friend- 
ship ” between the British and the Baganda, accepted m general 
the recommendations of the Namirembe Conference. In particular, 
it accepted the recommendations that the Kabaka should become 
a constitutional monarch, and that Baganda representatives should 
serve on the Uganda Legislative Council The co mm ittee recounted 
the fears of the Baganda about the Legislative Council — that it 
might reduce the status of the Lxikiko, involve the Baganda in an 
East African federation, and lead to multi-racial government — ^but 
stated ; “ We tbiuk that these fears should no longer prevent the 
Lukiko from acceptmg Baganda representation on the Legislative 
Council.'' The committee nevertheless recommended a number of 
amendments to the recommendations of the Namirembe Conference, 
the most important of which were as follows * 

(1) In place of the proposed “ solemn engagement " to be made 
by the Kabaka, a royal declaration before the Lukiko would be 
more in accord -with the ruler's digmty. 

(2) When the Kabaka was absent he himself should appomt 
regents, or. If this were impossible, the Lukiko should elect them 
subject to the Governor's approval. 

(3) The Governor should not have a veto over the list of candidates 
for the post of Katilbro (Chief Minister) but only (as with other 
Mmia ters) power of veto after the Katikiro's election 

(4) The list of names from wliich the Katikiro would choose the 
other Mimsters should be reduced from 40 to 15 

(5) In the proposed consultative committee which would Imk 
the B'uganda and Protectorate governments, parity should be observed 
between the two sides It was also suggested that the British Resi- 
dency should confine itself to advice as defined by Sir Charles Bundas 
in 1944, and that the Governor should be referred to as ** her Majesty's 
representative,” as in the 1900 agreement. 

(6) The Kabaka himself should appoint the chairman of the 
proposed Buganda Government Appointments Board. 


(7) Baganda representatives on the Uganda Legislative Council 
should be directly elected, rather than be elected by the Lukiko. 
The report also asked for some assurance from the Governor that 
any nominated Baganda members would not be fundamentally 
opposed to representatives of the people, and that all African 
representative members would be elected by methods which would 
ensure that they were tr'oly representative It was further suggested 
that meetings should be held regularly between the B'uganda and 
other African Governments in the Protectorate to counteract any 
•tendencies towards separatism. 

(8) The Lukiko committee thought that the British Government's 
pledge against federation should be written into the constitution, 
and that agreements between Britain and Buganda should be 
incorporated where appropnate into the Uganda Order-in-Councll, 
so as to pro-^de for legally enforceable rights such as existed in the 
Federation of Malaya. 


At the invitation of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Leimox-Boyd, 
discussions were held in London in June and early July between 
himself, the Governor of Uganda (Sir Andrew Cohen), the 
Buga-nda constitutional drafting committee, and the delegation 
appointed to see him about the Kabaka’ s return. A compromise 
agreement was finally reached after specific details had been 
agreed to at a special session of the LuMko on July 16. On 
July 28 Mr. Lennox-Boyd gave details of the compromise 
to the House of Commons and announced that, as agreement 
had now been reached, he would authorize the Kabaka to 
return to Buganda, 


Mr. Lenxtox-Boyd said that the draft agreement, which would be 
submitted to the Lukiko for formal acceptance as soon as it could 
be translated into Luganda, was based primarily on the report of 
the Lukiko constitutional committee. The mam problem in the 
discussions had been to reconcile the wish of the Baganda that the 
Kabaka should bring the new agreement into force by signing it tn 
Buganda, with Ms [Mr. Lennox-Boyd's] statement of Nov. 16 1954 
that, before the Government could agree to the Kabaka's return a 
new situation must be created tn wMch the new constitutional 
arrangements for Buganda were in full operation. To solve this It 
had been agreed that the new arrangements should be brought Into 
force by a transitional agreement which would run until the main 
^ Buganda by the Kabaka on his return. 
TMs ;txan4tlonal agreement would be In the same terms as the Tviftt n 


agreement, apart from the transitional provisions, and after approval 
by the Lukiko, it would be signed by personal representatives of the 
Kabaka. Six weeks after the appointment of Buganda Ministers and 
the Buganda representative members of the Uganda Legislative 
Council under the new arrangements, he [Mr. Lennox-Boyd] would 
authorize the Kabaka to return to Buganda, where he would sign 
the mam agreement and perform such inaugural ceremonies as might 
be wished or required. 

“ I know that the House will share my satisfaction,” the Colonial 
Secretary continued, “ that the way now seems clear for a new start 
in Buganda, and that the reconstruction of the Protectorate Executive 
and Legislative Councils, approved last November, can now take place 
in the confident hope of early Buganda participation The repre- 
sentatives of the Buganda Lukiko have put clearly before me the 
views of the Lukiko on the composition of the Executive Council, 
and have mamtamed these views [see below] I have taken these 
views mto consideration, but this is a matter aflectmg the whole 
Protectorate on which constitutionally the decision must rest -with 
H.M. Government alone. The Governor, who with his advisers has 
been closely associated with myself m all these negotiations, is now 
on his way back to the Protectorate, and I have authorized him to 
bring the central reforms into effect on his return ” 

Mr. James Griffiths (Lab ), on behalf of the Opposition, warmly 
welcomed the successful outcome of the new negotiations, and asked 
the Colomal Secretary to reaffirm that the ultimate objective of 
policy in Uganda remamed as had been affirmed by the Government 
some time ago In reply, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that he could “ fully 
assure ” Mr. Griffiths that the undertakings made by the Government 
remamed absolutely unaltered, particularly the undertaking given 
by his predecessor m February 1954 and repeated by the Governor 
[i.e. that the Uganda Protectorate should be built mto a self-governing 
territory and should not become part of an East African federation 
—see 13516 A, 14034 A]. 

The new constitution for Buganda, in accordance with the 
amended proposals of the Namirembe Conference, was 
unanimously agreed to by the Lukiko on Aug. 12. 

The names of the first Ministers on the Executive Council 
of Uganda, appointed in accordance with the proposals 
appended by Sir Andrew Cohen to the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Namirembe Conference (see page 14035, second 
column), were announced in Kampala on July 31. It was also 
announced that the newly constituted Executive Council would 
come mto bemg on Aug. 15 and would consist of the Governor 
and the followmg members : 

Official Ministers. Chief Secretary, Mr. 0. H. Thomley ; Finance, 
MQr. A Padley , Attorney-General, Mr. R. L. E. Drescbfiold, Q C. ; 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Mr. T. Y. Watson ; Local 
Government, Mr L. M. Boyd ; Social Services, Mr. G. B. Cartland. 

Unofficial Ministers. Minister without portfolio (statutory corpora- 
tions), Mr A N Mami ; Works and Commerce, Mr. 0. Handley Bird , 
Assistant Minister for Social Services, Mr. Z, C K. Mugonya. 

Parliamentary Secretaries. Mr I) J. K. Nabeta, Local Govern- 
ment ; Mr. G. Oda, Natural Resourcos. 


Additional Official Members. Mr. C. A. L Richards, Resident of 
Buganda, and Mi C Spender, chairman of the hnt marketing, oofiee 
industry, and gram conditioning boards. 

All the official Ministers were secrotajrios of the same depart- 
ments under the previous system Of the unofficial Ministers, Mr. 
Maini, a barrister, was leader of the Asian representatives on the 
Legislative Council ; Mr. Handley Bird, a businessman and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, is also a member of the 
Legislative Council; and Mr. Mugonya has boon Enganzi (Chief 
Minister) of the Kingdom of Ankole in Western Province since 1948. 
Mr. Nabeta, a trader, is a member of the Legislative Council for 
Busoga in Eastern Pro'vince, and Mr, Oda, formerly a schoolmaster, 
is a member of the Legislative Council and secretary of the West 
African local government administration in West Nile JProvlnoo, 

Before the announcement of the names of the new Ministers, 
considerable African opposition had been expressed to the 
proposed appointment of an Asian. 


in© jjuKiKo, ar its aDove-mentioned mooting on May 9, had passed 
a resolution saying that it was ** greatly perturbed ” at the proposed 
introduction of a m-ulti-racial central Government in Uganda, and 
protesting strongly against any such ** Imposition ” A letter from 
the Lukiko's constitntional committee to the Colonial Secretary, 
wffioh read to the Lukiko, said that although the matter was 
outside its terms of reference, it felt it to bo its duty to inform H.M. 
Government of the widespread opposition in Buganda to the appoint- 
ment of an Aslan Minister in the central Government. The Lukiko 
resolution, expressing support for the oommitteo's letter, added that 
the Lj^ko wished it to bo clearly understood that Uganda was 
r African State, and not ** primarily,” as mentioned in 

Lord Chaudos's statement in 1954 

The Colonial Secretary replied to the African criticisms in 
a dispatch to Sir Andrew Cohen, published on July 25. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that at the present stage of constitutional 
development the Governor was responsible for choosing Minlstera, 
ana that these m-ust bo chosen not as representatives of any tribe 
or race, but on merit. - If the members of any particular tribe or race 
debarred from appointment as Ministers,” 
ne added, that would amount to tribal or racial discrimination, and 
would be entirely contrary to the whole policy of H.M. Government.” 
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Tlie dispatcli pointed ont tiiat the Asian community m Uganda had 
laid the fonndations of economic progress thronghont the coimtry ; 
that it was performing an essential service m the economic field ; 
that leading Asians had given valuable public service , and that 
many Asians had been m Uganda for three generations and had no 
other home The Colomal Secretary concluded “ The African 
psopl® ot Uganda have a pohtical future which, in my judgment, is 
absolutely secure , and, m their attitude to the pohticaJ rights’ of 
the nimority communities m Uganda, they can, I beheve, give an 
example and set a pattern which could help to solve Rimiiay problems 
m other parts of the world. 

A revised agreement between the Umted Kingdom and 
Bunyoro, the oldest of the three western kingdoms of Uganda, 
was approved by the Rnkurato (Council) of Bimyoro on May 30 
and by the Colomal Secretary on July 19. Similar to that 
between the U.K. andBuganda, the new agreement established 
the Mukama of Bunyoro (the ruler) as a constitutional 
monarch, with a Chief Mmister and Treasurer under him, who 
would be responsible to the Rukurato. Membership of the 
Rukurato would remam at 74, but the number of elected 
members would be increased from 21 to 52. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) 

(Prev. rep. Uganda, 14034 A.) 

A. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — Creation of 
“ Burofinaa ” Company. 

At a meeting of the European Conference of Mmisters of 
Transport, held m Pans on July 8 under the chairmanship of 
General Cormghon-Molmier (French Mimster of Pubhc Works, 
Transport, and Tourism), the Transport Ministers of Austria, 
Belgium, France, Western Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Spam, and Switzerland approved the text of a 
convention creating the first “ European company ” for the 
financmg of purchases of railway roihng-stock. The company 
— ^to be knovm as “ Eurofima,” and to be set up for 50 years — 
will come into bemg after the signature of an inter-govemmental 
convention m the autumn. 

The principal aim of the company, the shareholders of which wiU 
be the railway administrations of the participating countries, wiU 
be to assist these administrations m modernizing their roihng-stock, 
and at the same time to encourage the concentration of orders with 
a resulting reduction m prices As a result of a guarantee given by 
the Governments concerned to the railway admmistrations holdmg 
shares in the company, the latter will be able to borrow on favourable 
terms the funds required for the purchase of rollmg-stook, which wiH 
then be allocated to the various admmistrations either agamst 
outright payment or on deferred terms The first operations of 
“ Eurofima ** will deal with standard goods- waggons for the restockmg 
of the pool *’ (known as the “ Burop ” Pool) operated jointly by 
10 European railway administrations (see 13935 B) “ Eurofima ” 
will enjoy certain taxation privileges. 

The initial capital of Eurofima ” will be 50,000,000 Swiss 
francs. The company’s headquarters will be m Basle, and the 
Belgian representative will become its first chairman. 

After the conference ended, three countries which had not 
taken part in the preparations for settmg-up “ Eurofima ” — 
Denmark, Portugal, and Yugoslavia — ^mdicated their intention 
of joining the company. — (European Conference of Ministers of 
Transport - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 13935 ^0 

B. EASTERN GERMANY.--Marshal Bulganin’s Visit. 

On their return journey to Moscow from the Geneva 

“ summit ” conference. Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchov 
visited East Berlin on July 24-26 for discussions with Herr 
Grotewohl and other members of the East German Government. 
A joint statement said that the Soviet delegation had informed 
the East German Government fully about the Geneva dis- 
cussions, with special reference to the German question, and 
that there had been a full exchange of views. 

The statement recapitulated most of the points made by Marshal 
Bulganin in his final speech at Geneva (see page 14330), %nter oZ%a, 
that the best way to aobiovo German unification was a European 
ooHeotlvo security system in which both parts of Germany could 
take part-— a method which takes into account the existence of 
two German States, each with its own social order.” Stressing the 
necessity of closer relations between the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic, the statement declared that “ a 
solution of the Gorman problem is impossible without the participa- 
tion of the Gormans themselves and the drawing together of the two 
parts of Germany.” 

The statement contained the following reference to prisoners- 
of-war : “ On the initiative of the German Democratic 

Republic, an exchange of views took place about the remammg 
German prisoners-of-war who are serving sentences in the 
Soviet Union for ofienoes agamst Soviet law. It was agreed 
to continue this exchange of views, taking into account the 
wishes of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic*”^ — (Times - Le Monde, Paris - Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) 
(Frev« rep. Geneva Conference, 14325 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament. - Unseating 
of Sinn Fein Member for Mid-Ulster. - The Mid-Ulster 
By-election. - Sinn Fein Candidate re-elected. 

The Leader of the House of Commons (Mr, Crookshank) drew 
the attention of the House on July 7 to the following facts : 
(a) that the two Sum Fein members returned for Northern 
Irish constituencies at the general election (Mr. Philip Clarke 
for Fermanagh and South Tyrone, and Mr, Thomas IMitehell 
for ;Mid-Ulster) were both serving sentences of ten years’ 
imprisonment for treason-felony, and were accordingly dis- 
qualified from election ; (6) that a petition claiming the seat 
m Fermanagh and South Tyrone had been presented to the 
High Court of Northern Ireland and was still stib judice ; and 
(c) that no such petition had been presented in the case of 
Rlid-Ulster, and the period for presenting such a petition 
had now passed. In view of the last-mentioned fact, the House 
was “ bound to take notice of the legal disabilities affecting its 
members and to see that a writ was issued m the room of a 
member judged to be incapable of sitting.” 

Both Mr Clarke and Mr MitcbeE bad been sentenced to ten years* 
imprisonment at tbe Ulster Assizes on Dec. 15, 1954, for participating 
m the I.R A raid on the Royal Innl sk illmg Fusiliers’ depot at Omagh, 
m which five soldiers were wounded (see 13975 A) They were both 
returned at the general election for their respective constituencies by 
small majorities — Mr. Clarke by 261 votes, and Mr. Mitchell by 
260 votes. The unsuccessful Ulster Umomst candidate in Fermanagh 
and Sonth Tyrone, Lt.-Col, Robert Grosvenor, subsequently pre- 
sented a petition for the unseatmg of IMr. Clarke 

On July 18, after a lengthy debate, the House of Commons 
approved a Government motion empowermg the Speaker to 
issue a writ for the election of a new Member for Md-Ulster. 
The motion was earned without a division after the rejection 
(by 197 votes to 63) of a Labour back-bench amendment which 
proposed that a Select Committee should be appomted and 
that no writ should be issued durmg the present Parliament. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab ), who moved the amendment, mam- 
tamed {a) that the appomtment of a Select Committee would conform 
to the precedent established m the case of Mr Michael Davitt before 
the passmg of the Forfeiture Act of 1870 , (6) that the case of Mr. 
Davitt was essentially similar to that of Mitchell , and (c) that 
the second part of his amendment [1 e. that no writ should be issued 
for a by-election m Mid-Ulster durmg the present Parhament] would 
be m accordance with similar action taken in the case of Colonel 
Lynch, who had taken part m the Boer War against Her Majesty’s 
Forces. [The cases of Mr Davitt and Colonel Lynch, referred to 
by Silverman, were those of two Irish Nationalist members of 
Parliament who had been convicted of treason-felony ] The amend- 
ment was supported by Mr. Eric Fletcher, Mr. Paget, Mr. Emrys 
Hughes, and a number of other Labour members. 

Mr. Montgomery Hyde (Ulster Umomst) said that he had a certam 
sympathy with the second part of Mr. Silverman’s amendment. 
The Sum Fern orgamzation had announced its mtention of re- 
nommatmg Mr. Mitchell if there were a by-eleotion, and if he was 
agam elected the Mid-Ulster Umomst Association might decide 
once more not to present a petition claimmg the seat. The whole 
business would then start agam, and the constituency might be 
faced with the prospect of an endless senes of by-elections. “ Only 
m Ireland,” said Mr Hyde, could such a thmg as this take place ” 

Sir Reginald Manningham-BuUer (the Attorney-General) said that 
it was clear m law that Mr Mitchell, havmg been convicted of 
treason-felony and sentenced to imprisonment, was mcapable of 
bemg elected to Parhament. He mamtamed that no case had been 
made out for diaenfranchismg the Mid-Ulster constituency during 
the life of the present Parhament ; that there was no pomt m setting 
up a Select Committee , and that not only was the law clear, but 
the precedents since 1870 conformed to the law as laid down by 
the Forfeiture Act. He explamed that two courses would be open 
if Mr. Mitchell were re-elected at the by-election , the defeated oandi- 
date could claim the seat by petition, or the Government could 
move the issue of another writ 

The motion adopted by the House said that ** Thomas J. MitcheU 
having been a^udged guilty of felony and sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years, and bemg now imprisoned under such 
sentence, is mcapable of bemg elected or returned as a member of 
this House ” It empowered the Speaker to issue a new writ ’’ for 
the electing of a member to serve m this present Parliament for 
Mid-Ulster m the room of Thomas J. MitchoE.” 

A writ for a by-election in Mid-Ulster was accordingly 
issued, two nommations being presented : those of Mr. Charles 
Beattie, the unsuccessful Ulster Unionist candidate at the 
general election, and of Mr. Thomas Mitchell, who was 
re-nominated by Smn Fein. The election was held on Aug. 11 
with the foUowmg result : 

Mitchell, Thomas J. (Sum Fein) . . . . 30,392 

Beattie, Charles (Ulster Umomst) . . . . 29,586 


No change. Sinn Fern majority . . 806 

About 89 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, 
including 8,500 postal votes. (Times - Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14257 A, page 14 ^ 64 ) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — President Tito’s Speech on 
Foreign Relations. - Soviet Cancellation of Yugoslav 
Pre-1948 Debt. - Hungarian Assurances of Friendship. 

President Tito made an important speech on July 28 at 
Karlovac (Croatia) when addressing a naeetmg to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of Yugoslavia’s liberation from German 
occupation. In ins speech he announced that durmg the 
recent talks with the Soviet leaders in Belgrade, the Soviet 
Union had cancelled the Yugoslav debt of over $90,000,000 
which had accumulated before 1948 through the supply of 
arms and raw materials by the Soviet Umon. On the other 
hand, he criticized Western Germany’s attitude m. negotiations 
with Yugoslavia on the payment of German reparations, and 
also complained about the high interest rates charged by the 
Western countries for their loans to Yugoslavia. In the political 
sphere he contrasted the new attitude of the Soviet Union 
towards Yugoslavia with that adopted by some of the 
“ sateUite ” countries, notably Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia, said President Tito, was m debt to various foreign 
countries as a result of the importation of machinery and raw materials 
after her break with the Oominform in 1948, when she directed her 
trade towards the West. Although no pohtical conditions were then 
imposed by the Western countries, they had asked high mterest 
rates which were puttmg a heavy burden on Yugoslavia’s economy 
Yugoslavia ought not to have been treated in tbis way m view of the 
great contribution in human hves that she had made towards the 
Allied victory. 

The President regretted that Yugoslavia had failed so far to 
obtain reparations from Western Germany, with whom she had 
tried to come to terms. She would certainly not withdraw her claim 
for $100,000,000, which she regarded as a minimum demand m view 
of the great damage and losses she had suffered under the German 
occupation. Yugoslavia had been the first coimtry to say that 
Germany had a nght to reunification, sovereignty, and limited 
rearmament, and she would contmue to extend this support to 
German claims ; she was therefore surprised that the German 
Federal Republic had adopted the attitude it had so far shown with 
r^ard to Germany’s debts to Yugoslavia. 

President Tito compared the German attitude with the action of 
the Soviet leaders, who, during the recent talks m Belgrade, had 
agreed — m view of the material losses suffered by Yugoslavia — ^to 
cancel the Yugoslav debt of over 390,000,000 that had accrued 
before 1948 

Expressing satisfaction at the results of the summit ” conference 
at Geneva, President Tito declared “ I consider that the results 
of Geneva show that war will be avoided, that mankind can breathe 
more calmly, tout that great efforts are still required to settle the still 
unsolved questions ** Constructive and realistic proposals had been 
submitted for the settlement of the German question and for dis- 
armament. There had aJso been various statements ” m the grand 
manner,’* such as that by President Eisenhower about the exchange 
of information on mihtary bases and aerial mspeotion of one another’s 
territory. Although this proposal had come from a man who had 
proved himself a wise statesman and who was devoted to the pre- 
servation of peace, he [President Tito] thought that in present 
circumstances it was not reahstio. 

President Tito went on to suggest that it was precisely those people 
abroad who did not share the XJ.S President’s coneihatory spirit who 
had tned to exploit it for propaganda purposes against the Soviet 
Union, and for upsetting the accord reached at Geneva They were 
saying that on the question of inspection the Russians were remaimng 
silent, which showed that they " had been driven into the open and 
do not want peace.” Such statements, however, were merely “ inter- 
national propaganda ” , the Russians wanted peace no less than the 
Americans and all other people m the world. 

Referring to the recent Belgrade talks between Soviet and Yugoslav 
statesmen. President Tito said that the results had been favourable 
and that the improvement m relations between the two countries 
had made quite good progress. The Soviet leaders had fully 
familianzed themselves on the spot with the true state of affairs — 
namely, that Yugoslavia was not a country which had ** sold ’* 
herself, that there were no capitalist or imperialist bases in Yugoslavia, 
and that Yugoslavia had not betrayed the ideals of Marx, Engels 
and liemn. They were able to see that the Yugoslavs were buiZdmg 
up their internal Socialist life in their own way, and that Yugoslavia 
was a peace-loving country with her own realistic views on inter- 
national affairs. They had become convinced that Yugoslavia was 
independent of West and East alike, that she wished to remain so, 
and that she could not permit anyone to mterfere in her internal 
affairs. As a result, a common language had been found and it had 
become easier to approach questions of further mutual economic and 
pohtical co-operation. 


** No matter what anyone in the West thinks,” continued th 
President, “we axe progressing boldly, step by step, toward 
normalization of friendly relations with all countries m the Eas‘ 
hut we are also determined not to take a smgle step to deflect r 
from our friendly relations with the Western countries, an 
there is no reason for anyone to fear that we shall cancel all the 
happened. This is not in keeping with our political conceptioi 
We wish to strengthen our relations with America and Brltaii 
as with other countries, not to weaken them. Of course, we cannc 
allow any of them to interfere in our domestic affairs ” 


“ We are Communists,” President Tito went on, “ but we do not 
wish to belong to any camp We want to be an mdependent country 
bmldmg up Socialism, a country which will show whether our way 
IS better than theirs If m the Soviet Umon or elsewhere there is 
something better than we have we shall gladly copy it Likewise, 
we hope that what we do weU the Soviet Umon wiH copy We shall 
not, for the sake of anyone’s pleasure, wage a war — ^not even a 
propaganda war — agamst the Soviet Umon and other Eastern 
countries ” After declaring that the Soviet leaders did not want war 
either, he contmued “ These are new men , men who do not wish the 
delusions, false moves, and actions of the past to be repeated , men 
who wish to start along another road for the benefit of themselves 
and of the whole world , men who wish to prove that they are not 
what they are rebuked as being by the West, but are iust the leaders 
of a Sociahst country There is no reason why we should not go along 
with them on all questions which are of benefit to mankind and 
ourselves ” 

Contmumg, President Tito expressed strong criticism of the 
attitude of the leaders of some of the Soviet-bloe countries, declaring 
m this connexion “ There are still people who do not like the 
normalization of relations They dare not speak out, but are 
actmg under cover They will not recognize what the Soviet leaders 
have said. They raise objections against Yugoslavia whenever they 
can, and continue to arrest men who happen to be m favour of 
friendship with Yugoslavia They say that what has happened 13 
only a manoeuvre, and that the Soviet Union is conducting a cunmng 
pohey with the aim of deceiving others Such people exist, especially 
in Hungary 

“ These men have their hands soaked in blood They have staged 
trials, given false information, sentenced iimocent men to death 
They have dragged Yugoslavia into all these trials, as in th© case 
of the Rajk trial, and they now find it difficult to admit their mistakes 
before their own people. These people lack th© Communist boldness 
to say that they have erred and acted badly, and that they have 
now changed to a new course. In Czochoslovalaa, too, there are 
people who find it difficult to admit their mistakes before their own 
people *’ 

Finally, President Tito mentioned certain disagreements which 
had arisen with the USA over further U S supplies of armaments. 
“ Of late,” he said, ‘ ‘ there has boon misunderstanding on tins question 
and the matter has been increasingly referred to in the Aniorloan 
Press Yugoslavia is being criticized for not a-Howing control of 
tbe arms she has received She has, however, fulfilled her conditions 
— ^that the U.S A. should have a right to know how Yugoslavia was 
mamtaimng the arms, that she was not soiling thorn to anyone else, 
and where they wore allocated. Yugoslavia caimot allow an 
inspection of military units whoro no Americmn arms exist It is 
their own affair wliother they give us more {irms or not, but Yugo- 
slavia cannot accept more arms if the conditions are different from 
those which already exist — ^if an attempt is made to impose now 
conditions m conformity with some U S. law. it is the laws of 
Yugoslavia, not those of the United States, which hold good in 
this country ” 

In another statement which he made when reeeiving a 
number of U S. visitors on Aug. 5, President Tito declared 
that whilst Germany’s unification could not be avoided for 
ever, he did not believe that it was possible to achieve it 
at present. 

He also indicated that ho did not attach much value to tho idea 
of forming a “ neutral bolt,” and said that for Germany such a scheme 
was impossible There was, however, another possibility— namely, 
a rapprochemmt between countries not attached to blocs “ This 
attitude of ours,” ho said, “ is based on tho conviotion that blocs 
are not a good solution for the settlement of ('.ontrovcrsial issues. 
Bloc arrangements begin with political and Ideological groupings, 
which always carry military groupings in their wake Wo know tho 
consequences of this. That is why I tliink that the groat Powers 
divided into blocs should give guarantees to countries which do not 
wish to jom any bloc They should not exorcise iiressuro ui)on those 
countries to jom any bloc.” 

As regards tho Balkan Pact, Prosldont Tito said that it liad boon 
created at a time when tho throe signatory countries felt tliomsoives 
to be threatened Now, however, when tho danger was no longer 
imminent, he thought that the pact should not bo doveloped “ along 
intensive military Hues ” and that co-operation between Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey “ should acquire more the character of peaceful 
collaboration in tho economic, political, and cultural spheres ” Once 
collective security was achieved, the Balkan Pact— Hko other pacts 
—would lose its military character altogether. Novortholess, tlie 
pact itself was not of a transitory nature, as it was meant to bo “ a 
lasting foundation for friendly co-operation between the three 
countries which would remove the danger of conflicts from tho 
Balkans.” 

Summing up his views on international affairs, President Tito told 
his questioners that he was profoundly convinced that tho West 
was not now threatened by the Bovici Union, “ 1 am convinced 
myself,” he added, “ that the Soviet Union truly desires peace, for it 
has quite enough worries without entering open conflicts. I think that 
was also the impression of tho Western statesmen at Geneva,* * 

M. Rakosi, First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ 
(Communist) Party, replied on Aug. 8 to President Tito’s 
recr^mations. After assuring President Tito of the good 
faith of the Hungarian Communists in pursuing the new poKcy 
of friendship towards Yugoslavia, he declared : “ I can set 
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their fears at rest and assure Comrade Tito and other Yugoslav 
comrades that our party and the Government will take aU 
measures to deepen relations between ourselves and them and 
make them as friendly as possible.” He attributed the blame 
for the previous bad relations between the two countries to 
the former head of the Himgarian State Security Service, 
General Gabor Peter, “ and his gang,^’ who were sentenced 
to life imprisonment in March 1954 for crimes agamst the 
people and the State (see 13464 B). M. Rakosi said that 
“ tension, friction, and mutual recriminations ” had resulted 
from the activities of General Peter, who had “ slandered the 
Yugoslav comrades.” — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. 
Soviet-Yugoslav Talks, 14265 A ; Relations with Western 
Powers, 14295 D ; 14162 A ; Balkan Pact, 14209 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. *— Higher Interest Rates on 
Local Authority Loans. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henry Brooke) 
announced on Feb. 28 that, in consequence of the raising of 
the Bank Rate to 4 J per cent, mterest rates to local authorities 
from the Local Loans Fund would be increased from March 1 
as follows : up to 5 years, from 2J to 3 J per cent , 5-15 years, 
from 3 J to SJ per cent ; over 15 years, from 3f to 4 per cent. 

Mr. Brooke’s aimouQcemeiit was made when movmg the second 
reading: of the Public Works Loans BiU, which mcreased the lendmg 
powers of the Pubhc Works Loan Board m respect of loans to local 
authorities by a further £500,000,000. As a similar increase had 
been made under a Bill enacted on Dec 18, 1953, the total mcrease 
in the Board’s lending authority smce 1953 was therefore 
£1,000,000,000 Mr Brooke explained that the sum authorized by 
the 1953 Act was nearing exhaustion, and that it was expected that 
the £500,000,000 authorized by the present Bill might last for 16 
months. He added that since they had obtained the power to do so 
in November, 1953, local authorities had borrowed about £20,000,000 
in the open market. Their borrowmgs from trustee savings banks 
had been about £40,000,000 a year , possibly about £200,000,000 
a year bad been raised on private mortgages ; and borrowmgs from 
the Public Works Loan Board were now runnmg at the rate of 
about £300,000,000 annually. 

The interest rates of loans from the Local I^oans Fund were 
further raised on July 9 to 3f per cent for loans up to 5 years, 
and 4iper cent for all longer periods, and on Aug. 13 to 4 J per 
cent and 4 J per cent respectively. — (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Interest Rates, 13627 B ; 

Private Borrowing, 12770 C.) 

B. FRANCE. — New Chief of Army Staff and 
Secretary-General of National Defence. 

The French Cabinet decided on June 15 to appoint General 
Andr6-Marie Zeller (57) as Chief of Staff of the Army in 
succession to General Blanc, who was appointed Director of 
the Institut des hautes dtudes de difeme naUonale et du Centre 
des hautes dtudes mthtaires. 

General Andr6-Marie Zeller [who should not be confused with his 
brother. General Henri Zeller, the Military Governor of Pans and 
Inspector-General of Reserves] served during World War II with 
the Free French forces in Italy and Southern France, He subsequently 
commanded the artillery of the Free French First Armoured Division 
during the campaign m Eastern France and Germany 

On March 80 the Cabinet had appointed M. Geoffrey de 
Courcel as Permanent General Secretary of National Defence 
— ^the highest administrative civilian post m the French defence 
organization. M. de Courcel (42) had formerly been Political 
Director-General in the Ministry for Moroccan and Tunisian 
Affairs. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 10400 D.) 

C. AVIATION. — Trans-Polar Service inaugurated 
by Canadian Pacific Airlines. 

A new inter-continental service linking Western Canada 
and the Netherlands v%a the North Pole and Greenland was 
inaugurated on June 4 by Canadian Pacific Airlines. The new 
route is 1,000 miles shorter than that across Canada and the 
North Atlantic, and the actual flying time between Vancouver 
(British Columbia) and Amsterdam is only 19 hours, including 
one hour’s refuelling stop at Sondre Strbmfjord (Greenland). 
The service will run once a week from Sydney (Australia) 
across the Pacific to Vancouver and thence across the North 
Polar regions to Amsterdam. It will be operated by DC-6B 
planes. — (Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 13916 D.) 

D. JAPAN. — New Head of Defence Board. 

The Japanese Government on July 31 nommated Mr. 
Shigemasa Sunada (chairman of the Diet policy committee of 
the Democratic Party) as head of the Japanese Defence Board. 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13621 C.) 


E. BULGARIA - ISRAEL. — Israeli Airliner shot down, 
by Bulgarian Fighters. - Loss of 58 Lives. - Bulgarian 
Apology and Offer of Compensation. 

A Constellation airlmer of Israel Airlines (the El Al Company) 
was shot down by Bulgarian fighters on July 27 near the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier. All 51 passengers on hoard were 
killed, among them three children, as well as the crew of seven. 

The aiilmer was flying from London Aiiport to Lydda. (Israel) 
Via Pans, Vienna, and Istanbul At the time of the disa-ster it was 
on the Tienna-Istanbul run, and near the pomt where the Greek, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav frontiers intersect First reports of the 
disaster came from the Greek frontier authorities, who announced 
that the plane had been shot down by Bulgarian gunfire and had 
crashed a few miles mside Bulgarian territory- On July 28 the 
Bulganan Government issued a communique saying that the airlmer 
had departed from its route and entered Bulgarian airspace without 
wammg ” ; that the anti-aircraft defences had opened fire on the 
machine, which they had been unable to identify ; and that it 
bad crashed with the loss of all passengers and crew on board After 
expressmg “ the deepest regret of the Bulgarian Government and 
the entire Bulgarian people at this disaster,” it was announced that 
a ministerial committee of mvestigation had been set up under the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Mimstar, Dr, Neichev. 

On the same day (July 28) the Israeh Government sent two strongly- 
worded Notes to Bulgaria The first denounced the Bulgarian attack 
on the airlmer as shocking recklessless ” and “ a wanton disregard 
for human life and for elementary obhgations of humamty ”, and 
demanded the pumshment of those responsible, as well as full com- 
pensation for the loss of the aircraft and for the families of the 58 
passengers and crew who had lost their hves The second Note 
protested at the Bulgarian Government’s refusal to permit an Israeh 
mvestigatmg team to enter Bulgaria to examme the wreckage of 
the machine. [Six Israeh civil aviation experts had arrived at the 
Bulgarian frontier for this purpose, but were refused permission to 
enter Bulgaria ] The El Al Company issued a statement denymg 
the Bulgarian allegation that the plane was off its course, and pointmg 
out that radio messages transmitted from the aircraft up to the 
time of the disaster showed that it had not entered Bulgarian airspace 

In a Note to the Israeh Government on July 29, the Bulgarian 
Government reiterated its regret at the shootmg-down of the aircraft 
and declared its readmess to accept responsibihty *‘for part of the 
material damage caused,” 

Three of the Israeh civil aviation experts were eventually allowed 
to enter Bulgaria on July 30 and inspect the wreckage of the plane 
Their report, pubhshed on Aug. 1 by the Israeh Foreign Oflace, stated 
that the plane was riddled by machine-gun bullets, which seemed to 
indicate that it had been shot down by fighters and not by anti- 
au'craft fire , that the Bulgarian authorities had tampered with the 
wreckage in an obvious attempt to remove incrmnnatmg evidence , 
that the mvestigators had been allowed to stay m Bulgaria for only 
SIX hours , that the Bulgarian officers had been uncommunicative 
and unwilling to impart information , and that no mterrogation of 
Bulgarian witnesses had been permitted. 

The passengers in the aircraft mcluded British, Canadian, South 
African, American, French, and Swedish nationals, as well as Israeh 
citizens, whilst the pilot, Capt Stanley Hmks, was a British national. 
[Captam Hinks, a wmg-commander m the R.A F durmg the war, 
was formerly personal pilot to Sir Winston ChurcluH and had also 
piloted King George VI.] In addition to the protest Notes from 
Israel, strong protests were made to Bulgaria by the British Govern- 
ment (acting also on behalf of Canada and South Africa) and by the 
U S , French, and Swedish Governments The British Note said that 

H M. Government cannot accept that any Government is in its 
right m shooting down a civil aircraft in time of peace ” , the U.S. 
Note said that the “ brutal attack ” on the Israeh airliner was a 
** grave violation of aU principles of international law ” ; whilst the 
French Government described the Bulgarian action as an ‘‘ act of 
war ” All the Notes demanded the punishment of those responsible 
and the payment of full compensation to the families of those who 
had been kdled. 

The Bulgarian Government issued a statement on Aug. 3 
admittmg that the Israeli airliner had been shot down by two 
Bulgarian fighters and not, as originally stated, by anti-aircraft 
fire. It promised to “ discover and pumsh those responsible 
for the catastrophe,” to take ‘‘ all measures to prevent a 
repetition of such incidents,” and to pay compensation to the 
families of the 58 victims. 

The statement (claimed to be fcased on the findings of the ministenal 
commission of mquiry) said that the unidentified ” aircraft had 
gone off its course without warnmg and had flown over Bulgarian 
territory lor 125 miles at a depth of 25 miles Fighters had been sent 
up to investigate “ this deep penetration of Bulgarian airspace,” but 
tbe er had ignored their signals to land Seeing that the plane was 
** trying to escape across the frontier,” they had opened Are on the 
machine, which had caught fiire and crashed. The statement admitted 
that the air defences had “ shown hastmess ” and had failed to take 
aU necessary measures to force the aircraft to change direction. 

The remains of the 58 victims of the disaster were flown to 
Israel and were buried in a common grave near Tel- Aviv on 
Aug, 4 m the presence of the Prime Mimster of Israel (Mr, 
Sharett), the British and U.S. Ambassadors, and many other 
diplomatic representatives. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
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August 6 — 13, 1955. 


A. ATOMIC ENERGY. — Opening of international 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. - Atomic 
Energy Developments in the U.S.A., Britain, France, 
Australia, Canada, Germany, India, the Netherlands, 
and the U.S.S.R. - Civilian and Military Agreements 
between Britain and the United States. 

The first international conference on the peaceftd uses of 
atomic energy opened at the Palais d£s Nations in Geneva on 
Aug. 8. The convening of such a conference had been 
unanimously agreed to at the ninth session of the U.N. General 
Assembly in connexion with President Eisenhower’s “ atoms 
for peace ” plan (see page 13994). The conference was attended 
by 1,260 delegates and 800 observers from 72 countries, and 
over 1,000 scientific papers were submitted by 33 of the 
countries represented, as well as by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
U.N. Educational, Cultural, and Scientific Organization 
(Unesco), and the United Nations itself. Messages stressing 
the importance and significance of the conference were received 
from President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, Marshal 
Bulganin, Mr. Nehru, and other statesmen. 

The seven-nation advisory committee, which had been set up by 
the General Assembly to assist the U N Secretary-General (Dr. 
Hammarskjold) in organizing the conference, took the following 
decisions at its first session m January last * 

(1) The conference would he held in Geneva under U N auspices 
and would last for approximately two weeks. 

(2) Invitations would he sent to all U.N member-countries, and 
also to 24 non-members which were eo-operatmg with U.N specialized 
agencies (i.e , to 84 countries in all). 

(3) Ur. Homi Bhabha, PRS., chairman of the Indian Atomic 
Eueigy Commission, would act as President of the conference 

It was subsequently agreed that Dr. Walter Whitman, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, would act as secretary- 
general of the conference , that Dr Viktor Vavilov, of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U S.S.R , would serve as deputy secretary-general ; 
that an mternational team of 17 scientists, recruited from 11 countries, 
would draw up a provisional agenda and rules of procedure , and 
that the conference would have six vice-presidents — General 
Bernardino de Mattos, chairman of the Brazihan Atomic Energy 
Commission , Ur. W B. Lewis, Vice-President (Research and 
Development) of Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd (the government- 
owned Crown Company operating the Chalk River atomic energy 
plant) ; Professor Francis Perrin, French High Commissioner for 
Atomic Energy ; Professor D V Skobeltzin, of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U S.S.R. ; Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the British 
Atomic Energy Establishment at Harwell , and Dr. Isidor Rabi, 
chairman of the General Advisory Committee of the U S. Atomic 
Energy Commission 

After a meeting of the advisory committee m New York, presided 
over by Dr Hammarskjold, it was announced on May 27 that the 
conference would provide ** an opportumty for positive exchange of 
information and views ” on the following subjects . the need for 
new sources of power, and the role of nuclear energy in meeting this 
need ; the building of a nuclear energy enterprise, including experi- 
ence with existmg nuclear power plants (reactors) , health and safety 
aspects of atomic energy ; production of isotopes and their use in 
technology, industry, medicine, biology, and agriculture It was 
explained that the conference would hold plenary sessions to discuss 
these subjects, followed by three parallel senes of technical sessions 
dealing with {a) reactors and reactor physios, (&) reactor chemistry, 
technology, and metallurgy, and (c) the use of isotopes in biology, 
medicine, and industry The conference would not discuss the 
establishment of an International Atomic Energy Agency as proposed 
by President Eisenhower, since this matter was under negotiation 
through normal diplomatic channels. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the conference, two 
exhibitions illustrating the peaceful uses of nuclear power — 
the first of their land — ^were opened in Geneva : (a) an eidiibition 
of a scientific and technical nature, held in the grounds of the 
Palais des Nations and open only to delegates to the conference ; 
(h) an exhibition at the Palais des PJtxpositions, open to the 
general public and sponsored by private industries, universities, 
and research institutions in a number of countries. The latter 
exhibition — ^unconnected with that held at the Palais des 
Nations — contamed both official and commercial exhibits and 
was primarily designed to illustrate the importance of nuclear 
power in mdustry. 

One of the principal exhibits at the Palau des Nations exhibition 
was an American ** swimming pool ” type of nuclear reactor, which 
had been flown across the Atlantic from Knoxville, Tennessee A 
protot 3 Tpe of the models that will be made available to over 20 
countries under bilateral agreements with the U.S A (see below), it 
operates in a oylinder of purified water 10 ft m diameter and 21 ft. 
deep, and uses approximately 18 kilograms of uranium. Prior to 
the opening of the conference, the U S. Atomic Energy Comrmssion 
had stated that qualtfled scientists of all countries would be able to 
observe and operate the reactor, and that the reactor itself would 
•*use the type of fuel that other nations can draw from the 100 
kilograms of Uranium-235 which the U.S.A has made available 
for reactors in other countries as a major step in President Eisen- 


hower’s atoms -for-peace progr amm e ” It was announced on June 9 
that the U S.A. had agreed to seH the reactor to Switzerland for 
8180,000 after the conference ended 

The Soviet Umon also presented important exhibits at the Palau 
des Nations exhibition, notably a reactor of graphite-moderated 
water-cooled type and a model of a research reactor Other Soviet 
exhibits covered a wide field m the peaceful apphcation of atonuc 
energy and, for the first time, gave an indication to the outside world 
of Russian progress m this field of research. 

The prmcipal exhibitors at the Palais des Expositions were Bntam, 
the U.S A., and France, whilst Belgium, the German Federal Republic, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Switzerland were also represented The 
biggest and most comprebensive section was that of Great Britain, 
some 27,000 sq ft of floor-space being taken up by exhibits of the 
U K. Atomic Energy Authority and over 30 British companies 
Among British firms exhibitmg were H. M Hobson & Co , Tube 
Investments, Philips Electrical, Isotope Developments, and the 
English Steel Corporation The ma-jor British compames capable of 
meLnufacturmg complete atomic power stations for export were also 
represented — General Electric, Associated Electrical Industries, 
Metropolitan Vickers, English Electric, Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor 
Woodrow, and the Nuclear Power Plant Company The American 
section was on a smaller scale, only 16 U S commercial firms being 
represented 

After addresses of welcome by tlie President of Switzerland 
(M. Petitpierre) and Dr. Hammarskjold, the conference opened 
with an inaugural speech by its President, Dr. Homi Bhabha. 
In the course of his address, Dr. Bhabha predicted that 
unlimited power would be available to manl<md witlun two 
decades, by which time, he said, the energy problems of the 
world will have been solved for ever.” 

Dr Bhabha discussed the course of world energy consumption 
through the ages m terms of a large unit, denoted by a Q, which was 
equal to a million million imlhon British thermal units of energy. 
In the first 18 i centuries of the Christian ora, consumption was at 
an average rate of under half a Q a century By 1850 the rate was 
probably about one Q a century. By 1950 roughly another five Q 
might have been consumed, and the rate of consumption had risen 
to 10 Q a century. Of this, 37 per cent was oousutnod in the XJmted 
States, and if the entire present population of the world wore to 
consume energy at the same rate a head, world consumption would 
now be runmng at five and a half Q in 10 years, instead of one Q 
Coupled with a doubling of the world’s population within the next 
100 years, winch was the least that could he expected, this would 
exhaust the known reserves of coal, oil, and natural gas (the so-called 
fossil fuels) within less than a century This conolusion showed the 
absolute necessity of finding some new source of energy if the light 
of our civilization is not to be extinguished because we have burned 
out our fuel reserves *’ 

Continuing, Dr Bhabha stressed that the dawn of tho atomic ago 
marked a change in the pattern of energy-use by mankind comparable 
to that introduced by the Industrial Revolution ** For the full 
industrialization of tho under-developed countries,” he said, “ and 
for the continuance of our civilization and its further development, 
atomic energy is not merely an aid — it Is an absolute necessity ” 
He beheved that within two decades moans would bo found of 
liberating energy by controEod fusion reactors, using tho heavy 
hydrogen contained m the waters of the oceans ; when that happened, 
the world’s energy problems “ will truly have boon solved for ever.” 

Dr Bhabha expressed regret that tho People’s Republic of China, 
comprising about one-quarter of tho world’s population, was not 
represented at tho conference 

Three important announcements — from the American 
side and one from the British — ^were made simultaneously 
with the opening of the conference. 

(1) Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss (chairman of the U.S* Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a member of the U.S. delegation at 
Geneva) announced that the U.S. Government would make fissile 
materials for research purposes available to other countries on 
the followmg terms : $25 a gramme for uranium enriched up 
to 20 per cent (to be leased only, and not sold) ; $40 a kilogram 
for normal uranium metal ; and $28 a kilogram for heavy water. 
[Heavy water is used as a moderator and coolant in certain 
types of reactors.] 

Rear-Admiral Strauss explained that the prices announced were 
designed to assist nations planning research reactors ** for benign 
purposes,” and that it was unlikely that any umiitum onriohod above 
20 per cent would be leased or sold to other countries, since this would 
be ” fringing on material for warlike purposes.” 

(2) The Ford Motor Company announced the establishment 
of a $1,000,000 fund to finance an annual prize for the best 
contnbution by a scientist or scientific group to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The awards would be made by an 
international jury on a world-wide basis and “ without regard 
for nationality or political belief.” The jury would select every 
year an individual or group of individuals to receive a prize 
consisting of $75,000 and a medal. If no award was made in 
any particular year, the money would be used for scholarships 
and fellowships to scientists “ most likely to contribute to the 
advancement of the new science of the peaceful application 
of atomic energy.” 
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It was stated that the offer was a response to President Eisenhower^s 
appeal to business and professional men throughout the world to 
** provide an incentive m finding new ways *’ of using atomic science 
for the benefit of ma nk ind It was also explained that the award 
would constitute a memorial by Air Henry Ford (the head of the 
company) and his brothers to there father, Henry Ford I, the founder 
of the Ford Motor Company 

(3) In a statement (issued in Geneva) describing recent 
British advances m nuclear power production, it was disclosed 
that British scientists had built a reactor that made two atoms 
of new fuel for every atom consumed. The relevant sentence 
ran as follows : “ In ‘ Zephyr ’ [the name given to the Zero 
Energy Fast Reactor at Harwell] it has been foxmd that the 
amount of plutonium created by the breeding method has been 
double that consumed m the reactor.” 

The British statement related to two new projects m the so-called 
third stage of atomic energy development — ^when fast breeder 
reactors ” are expected to be m use for the combined purposes of 
electricity generation and production of nuclear fuel m quantities 
greater than those consumed by the reactor. It was explamed that 
the first project was an experimental reactor which was bemg built 
at Harwell, and which would be a full-scale copy of the type under 
construction at Dounreay (Caithness) The Harwell reactor, which 
would be known as “ Zeus ’’ (Zero Energy Uranium System), would 
operate at only one-miUionth of the power intended for the Dounreay 
plant, and was expected to be in operation by the end of 1955. 
The second new project was for the construction at Dounreay of an 
experimental heavy water reactor 

Important recent developments m the civilian and military 
application of atomic energy, and other related developments, 
are described below. 


United States. 


President Eisenhower's New ** Atoms for Peace ” Proposals. 
Speakmg on June 11 at Pennsylvama State University, the President 
announced that he intended to submit two new proposals to Congress 
“ (1) We propose to offer research reactors to the free nations who 
can use them effectively for the acquisition of skills essential to 
peaceful atomic purposes The USA will contribute half the cost, 
and will also furmsh the aoquirmg nation with the nuclear material 
needed to fuel the reactor (2) Within prudent security considera- 
tions, we propose to make available to the peoples of such friendly 
nations as are prepared to invest their own fxmds m power reactors, 
access to and training in the technological processes of construction 
and operation for peaceful purposes ** 

On June 24 Rear-Admiral Strauss announced that the President 
had authorized a doubhng of the amount of enriched uranium which 
would be made available by the U S.A. for nuclear research in 
friendly countries — i e , from 100 kilograms (the amount allocated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for this purpose in November 
last) to 200 kilograms A formal announcement to this effect was 
made by Admiral Strauss at the openmg of the Geneva conference 


Uranium Supplies from Belgian Congo. Details of an agreement 
Signed on June 15 between the U.S A and Belgium, whereby both 
the U-S A and Britain would retain their existing option on the 
output of nuclear materials produced in the Belgian Congo, were 
announced by President Eisenhower on Jtme 20. The relevant 
provision reads . “ Belgium agrees not to transfer to any country, 
other than the United States or the United Kingdom, any nuclear 
materials produced in Belgium, the Belgian Congo, or Rnanda- 
Urundi, unless the Belgian Government is given assurances that the 
materiad will not be used for military purposes The Belgian Govern- 
ment agrees to consult with the United States on the mternatlonal 
significance of any proposed transfer of any uranium or thorium 
ores, or any special nuclear materials, to any country other than the 
United Kingdom.” 

It was recalled in Washington that, under wartime agreements 
concluded in 1944, the U.S A. and Britain had been given an option 
on all nuclear power supplies produced m the Congo These purchases 
had been made through a Combined Development Agency, which 
had entered Into contracts with the African Metals Corporation, 
acting for the XJniovi Mtni^re du Huut K.(xt(tnga As regards the new 
U.S.-Belgian agreement, President Eisenhower informed Congress 
(1) that the Combined Development Agency would have the first 
option to purchase 90 per cent of the uranium and thorium ores 
produced in Belgium and the Congo durmg the calendar years 1956 
and 1957, and 75 per cent of the ores produced in 1958, 1959 and 
1960 ; (2) that Belgium had agreed to evaluate her requirements of 
these ores after 1960, and to consult with the U.S A on establishing 
an agreed percentage of materials on which the Agency could have 
a first option after that year ; (3) that the U.S. Atomic Energ^y 
Agency, in return, would sell to Belgium enriched uranium for use 
in Bel^an reactors for purposes of peaceful research 


Military and Civilian Atomic Co-operation Agreements with Britain 
and Canada. On the same day (June 20) President Eisenhower 
announced that two aigreements on co-operation in the civil and 
military uses of atomic energy had been concluded with Britain on 
June 15 ; that the civil agreement would run for ten years ; and 
that the military agreement would remain in force until terminated 
by mutual consent. The announcement relating to the military 
agrreement was contained In the following letter from the President 
to Senator OHnton Anderson, ohalrman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy * ^ * 

”... Under the terms of the proposed agreement, the U S.A may 
exchange with the United Kingdom . . . atomic information which 
the U.S.A. considers necessary to : (1) the development of defence 


plans , (2) the training of personnel tn the employment of, and 
defence against, atomic weapons ; (3) the evaluation of the capabilities 
of potential enemies m the employment of atomic weapons The 
U.K. will make atomic information available to the USA on the 
same basis 

“Atomic information made available [under this agreement] will 
not be transferred to unauthorized persons, or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the recipient Government, except where that information is to 
be commumcated to another nation or regional organization which 
has already been given the same information under an agreement 
similar to this, and then only to the extent that such transfer is 
specifically authorized by the originating Government Transfers 
of atomic information by the USA. under the agreement will be 
made only in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and 
such information will he safeguarded by the stnngent security 
arrangements m effect between the USA. and the United 
Kingdom . 

” The Department of Defence has strongly recommended this 
agreement Through the co-operative measures foreseen, we will 
have aided materially not only m strengthenmg our own defences 
but also those of our British ally, and will thereby contribute greatly 
to the mutual defence efforts which are of such vital importance to 
the mamtenance of onr common freedom ” 

Details of the civil agreement were contained in a White Paper 
issued on the same day by the British Government (see section 
” Umted Kingdom ” below) 

Mihtary and civil agreements with Canada, identical with those 
concluded between the U.S A and Britain, were also announced in 
Washmgton on Jime 20. 

Bilateral Atomic Agreements for Peaceful Purposes. The first 
bilateral agreement on co-operation m the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes was signed with Turkey on May 3, 1955. It was 
followed m May, June and July by similar agreements with Brazil, 
Colombia, Lebanon, Israel, Aigentma, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Yeneznela, Nationahst Chma, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Britain, Canada, Belgium, Pakistan, the Ptulippmes, Chile, Japan, 
Greece, Uruguay, Sweden, Peru, South Korea, and Siam By the 
end of July the USA had thus concluded ” atoms for peace ” 
agreements with 27 countries. 

The agreement with Italy (signed on June 7) also provided that 
the USA. would supply Italy with an atomic reactor for the develop- 
ment of the peacefiil use of atomic energy, together with some 
uranium fuel Under the agreement with Pakistan (June 15) it was 
provided that the U S Atomic Energy Commission would lease to 
the Pakistam Government up to six kilogrammes of enriched uramum 
On June 27 it was armoimced m Washington that an agreement had 
been concluded with France for the sale of 30 tons of heavy water 
to that country for use in the two French atomic reactors 

In anticipation of a bilateral agreement on the exchange of atomic 
information, the U S Embassy m Paris announced on March 28 
that the U S Government would supply to France an ” atomic 
library ” covering reports and surveys of the U S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, as well as teohmeal summaries of 50,000 articles on 
atomic subjects pubhshed throughout the world. The first volumes 
of this library were handed over m Pans on April 15 Similar hbraries 
were handed over to Norway, South Africa and Australia m July 

Atomic Power for Civilian and Industrial Uses. The first atomically- 
generated supply of electric power for civihan consumers went into 
operation on July 18. The electncity is ” fed ” into the transmission 
system of the Niagara-Mohawk Power Corporation, covering a wide 
area of northern New York State. The power is obtamed. from a 
10,000-kilowatt reactor which had been constructed at West Milton 
by the General Electric Corporation The reactor is of the same 
type as that used m the U S atomic submarine Seawolf (see 14338 D). 

Plans to help American private industry to develop and operate 
experimental atomic power plants were announced by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on Jan 9, 1955 It was stated that the pro- 
gramme was designed primarily for the development of private 
power plants that would generate electricity, and that companies 
and individuals submitting acceptable proposals could qualify for 
three types of Federal aid— the free use of nuclear fuel, free research 
work in A E.C laboratories, and payments for technical and 
economic data In studying proposals, the A.E.C would employ 
five basic criteria . (1) the probable contribution of the proposed 
project towards the eventual achievement of competitive economic 
power , (2) the cost to the Commission , (3) the risk to be assumed 
by the private interests concerned , (4) the competence and responsi- 
bihty of the private interests , (5) assurances to be given by the 
private company against the possible abandonment of the project. 
Prices for materials and services would he made available to ” properly 
cleared persons,” and price hats would be drawn up for natural 
uranium, thonum, heavy water, 'uranium-235, ■uranium-233, and 
plutomum [The last three may not be owned by private industry, 
but only leased , the others may be either sold or leased,] 

The manufacture, ownership, and operation of atomic reactors 
and related activities by private concerns had been authorized in 
the Atomic Energy Amendment Act (1954), which hfted the re- 
strictions imposed by the McMahon Act ” of 1946 (see 13756 A). 

President Eisenhower's Proposal for Atomic-powered Merchant 
Ship. President Eisenhower announced on April 25 that he intended 
to ask Congress for funds to build an atomic-powered merchant ship 
which would ” travel round the world to demonstrate to people every- 
where the peace-time uses of atomic energy, harnessed for the improve- 
ment of human hving.” He added that the ship would he * an 
atomic exhibit carrying to all people practical knowledge of the 
usefulness of this new science in medicine, agriculture, and power 
production ” 
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A request for ^21^000,000 for this purpose was made by the 
President on May 26, the proposed sum bemg included in a senes 
of supplementary appropriations, totalling §140,000,000, which were 
submitted for Congressional approval. [It was explamed that the 
cost of the proposed atomic- powered ship would be §33,000,000, of 
which $21,000,000 would be for the power plant and $12,000,000 for 
the design and construction of the hull.] The Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, however, rejected the President’s 
request on J une 1 3 on the ground that the proposal was impracticable ; 
nevertheless, it inserted m an Appropriations BiU a sum of $25,000,000 
for the development of a power plant that could be used to propel 
large surface vessels, either nuhtary or freight-carrymg Senator 
Clmton Anderson (the committee’s chairman) said that the ship 
proposed by the President would be a museum piece servmg no 
practical purpose. 

Although a Bill appropriatmg $294,700,000 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission was passed by the Senate and the Honse of Representa- 
tives on June 28-29, both Houses refused to insert m it the appropria- 
tion of $21,000,000 which the President had requested for an 
atomic-powered ship The proposal was rejected m the Senate by 
42 votes to 41 

On July 18, however, the House of Representatives passed a BiE 
(by voice vote) authorizing the Maritime Commission to construct 
an experimental atomic -powered passenger-freight ship. Repre- 
sentative Herbert Bonner (chairman of the House Merchant Manue 
Committee) said that this vessel could carry U S goods to foreign 
ports m the same manner as the President’s proposed demonstra- 
tion ” vessel , moreover, it would do more to advance the U S 
merchant marme than the ship proposed by the President, After a 
personal appeal by President Eisenhower to reconsider the matter, 
the Jomt Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy met on 
July 29 and approved (by 9 votes to 3) both the atomic “ peace ship ” 
and the prototype merchant vessel No further action, however, was 
talcen before Congress adjourned on Aug. 2. 

The “ Hydrogen-Uranium ” Bomb. In a speech on June 3 to the 
Umversity of Chicago, Dr. Willard Libby (a member of the A.E.O., 
and one of Amerioa’a foremost atomic scientists) mdicated that a 
thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) bomb could be made with the cheapest 
atomic explosives and m virtually limitless size The New York 
Times commented as follows on Dr. Libby’s speech, which was of a 
highly technical nature * 

“ The chief significance of Dr. Libby’s speech was his reference to 
a nuclear explosion capable of releasmg ‘ ten megatons of fission 
enei^.* The key word is ‘ fission ’ The ordmary atomic bomb 
releases energy by fissioning or sphttmg atoms. The thermo-nuclear 
weapon does this by * fusion * of hydrogen atoms Ordmary atonuc 
bombs are placed m the " kiloton ’ category, and thermo-nuclear 
weapons m the " megaton ’ class A kiloton is eqm valent to 1,000 tons 
of TNT ; a megaton to 1,000,000 tons, 

“ Dr, Libby referred to a 10,000,000-ton weapon that released 
energy by fission rather than fusion This mdicated that ordinary, 
cheap Uramum-238 was the major explosive content The sigpnfloanoe 
of this is held to be enormous. To physicists it means that Russia 
or any other country able to make ordmary atomic bombs can, with 
a httle more effort, create super-weapons of the megaton class 
The great comphcations and expense hitherto associated with the 
manufacture of the thermo -nuclear bomb thus become neghgible 

“ Moreover, this cheaper weapon is tremendously more deadly 
than a pure hydrogen bomb. The product of fusmg hydrogen m 
the hydrogen bomb is stable hehum, which is not radioactive. . . . 
By adding ordmary uramum to this weapon, additional lethal 
radioactivity is created ” 

United Kingdom. 

Civil aad Military Agreements with U.S.A. Details of the U.K.- 
U.S. agn^eement for oo-operation in the oivdian uses of atomic energy, 
referred to by President Eisenhower on June 20 (see above), were 
given in a White Paper issued m London on the same day 

The civil agreement (the White Paper stated) dealt mainly with 
the exchange of information, and provided also for the exchange of 
materials and of specialized faoihties for research Information 
primarily of military significance was excluded, and this would apply 
for the present to the development of power reactors for use m 
submarmes, ships, and a.ircraft, and also to oertam types of transport- 
able (" package ”) reactors. Patents owned by either country could 
be used by the other without royalty, subject to safeguards 

Information to be exchanged under the oivE agreement would 
cover aU data of a general character needed m the design of a 
reactor — e.g., reactor physios and engmeermg, the properties and 
specification of materials used in reactors, the general specification of 
components, and the general characteristics of experimental and 
power reactors. Information would not, however, be exchanged on 
specific power reactors, whether experimental or for use, ** unless 
the reactor is currently in operation in the receiving country or is 
bemg considered seriously for construction by the receiving country ” 
as part of a power-production programme 

There would he full exchange on aU stages of the finding, production, 
and purification of uranium and thorium. On other relevant materials, 
including “ special nuclear material,” there would be full exchange 
ha respect of properties of all kinds and behaviour under aU conditions ; 
but, except as agreed, information on their production and use would 
stop short of the design and operation of pilot plants. This restriction 
would apply in particular to the design and operation of plants for the 
separation of ■Uranium-235 (the fissile isotope of uranium) and of 
heavy hydrogen and tritium ; also, by implication, to plants for the 
separation of plutonium 


A separate White Paper was issued on the mihtary agreement. 
It gave the same information as that contained in President 
Eisenhower’s statement. 

Nuclear Power for Industry. The Nuclear Power Plant Company, 
with a capital of £1,000,000, and registered offices at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, was formed in May to design and construct nuclear 
power plants. It comprises the following eight compames — C A 
Parsons & Co (Newcastle), Head, Wnghtson and Co (Thornaby-on- 
Tees), A B. Reyrolle, Sir Robert MoAlpine & Co , Whessoe, Fmdlay 
& Co , Straohan and Henshaw, and Clarke, Chapman & Co. The 
activities of the eight associated companies will be co-ordinated by 
the ParoUe Electrical Plant Co , which is owned jointly by Parsons 
and RejToUe The ParoUe and Whessoe companies have been 
concerned with design and construction work at Calder Hall, whilst 
Head, Wnghtson is designmg and building the heavy water plant 
now under construction in New Zealand, as well as a heavy water 
plant (the first of its kind m Britain) at Harwell 

It was announced on March 16 that some of the largest engineering 
firms m Britain, who were likely to be concerned m the Government’s 
programme for developmg nuclear power for industry, had formed a 
joint team of nuclear physicists, engineers, and technicians to study 
the problems of designing larger and more powerful atomic power 
stations The study group would be known as the AEI-John 
Thompson Atomic Energy Group, and would be recrmted from the 
stafis of Metropolitan- Vickers Ltd (Manchester), British Thompson- 
Houston Ltd (Rugby), and the John Thompson group of companies 
( W olverhampton ) 

The U K Atomic Energy Authority disclosed on June 14 that 
big new sources of atomic radiation, obtained from “ waste ” products 
in atomic reactors, would be made available to industry and medicine. 
In addition to a wide range of now conventional applications, such 
as the treatment of disease and the X-raying of steel plates, many new 
uses for atomic waste ” products were envisaged — e.g,, the manu- 
facture of antibiotic drugs, the killing of insect pests, and the 
sterilization of food. The Authority announced that a Technological 
toadiation Group, concentrating for the tune being on the industrial 
applications of atomic “ waste *’ had been formed to handle this 
new sphere of work 

New Atomic Reactors. The Minister of Fuel and Power (Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd) informed the House of Commons on June 13 that 
the Government had decided to build six more reactors, additional 
to those announced in the Government’s £300,000,000 programme 
(see 14045 A) Mr Lloyd stated that all six reactors would bo of the 
Calder Hall type , that they would be designed ** to produce fissile 
material for mihtary purposes, as well as electricity” , and that 
two of them would be built at Calder Hall, and the other four near 
the chemical processing plant at Windscalo He added that ”this 
work will go full speed ahead and produce a useful contribution to 
the electricity of the grid within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament.** 

The Atomic Energy Authority announced on the following day 
that four atomic reactors would be erected near Annan (Dumfries- 
shire) on the site of a disused airfield. 

British Exports of Isotopes. An official survey of British and 
Commonwealth nuclear research, published on Aug 8 by the Central 
Office of Information, showed that Britain was the world’s greatest 
exporter of radio-isotopes, such exports in 1954 having been greater 
than those of all other countries combined, British exports of 
isotopes from the Amersham and Harwell plants had risen from 135 
in 1947 to 19,531 in 1954 ; the exports were “reasonably priced” — 
e g , the average value of each item dispatched from Amersham in 
1954 was £20, while a number of items cost as little as £5. 

Comxnittee on Medical Effects of Radiation. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Mimstry of Works (Mr. Bevins) announced on 
May 4 that a 16-memb0r committee had been appointed by the 
Medical Research Council to prepare a report on medical aspects of 
nuclear radiation The committee’s chairman is Sir Harold 
Himsworth, secretary to the Medical Research Council, Its other 
members including Sir John Cockcroft and Sir Edward Salisbury, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, as well as a number of 
university professors. 

The Government’s decision to set up such a committee had been 
announced on March 29 by Sir Winston Ohurohill, then Prime Minister . 

Atomic Co-operation Agreement with France. It was announced 
on May 5 that the tJ K Atomic Energy Authority and the French 
Atomic Energy Commission had concluded an agreement “ for the 
exchange of unclassified information between the two organizations 
on a range of subjects ” In addition, the U.K. Authority would help 
the French Commission “ by giving advice and by supplying experi- 
mental quantities of various materials.” 

An atomic co-operation agreement between the U.K, and Denmark 
had been announced on June 10 — see 14245 B. 

France. 

Renunciation of Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. The French Prime 
Minister, M. Faure, announced on April 13 that atomic research In 
France would be devoted solely to peaceful purposes, and that the 
French Government would manufacture neither atomic nor hydrogen 
bombs. He added that Franco would become “ a peaceful atomic 
Power ” (une puwsance atomig^e pac%fi0^e) and that M Palewskl, 
the Minister responsible for atomic energy development, was drawing 
up an important plan designed to make up for past delays and to 
ensure future progress in the peaceful application of atomic energy. 

In a previous statement on March 10, M. Faure had stated at a 
press conference that he was of the opinion that Franc© should make 
the hydrogen bomb. Asked about the French Government’s attitude 
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to the H-bomb, m view of tbe British decision to manufacture it, 
he repbed : ** It seems clear that there wiR soon be two classes of 
nations • * strong and aristocratic ’ nations possesamg thermo-miclear 
weapons, and * inferior ’ nations — not from the moral but from the 
material pomt of view — ^who do not possess them I ask myself 
whether France can relmqiuBh her right to be m the former category 
This question wiU be examined m the near future, and I thmk it 
safe to say that we shall reiect a purely negative solution. . * Prance 
cannot remam a ‘ dnmnished great Power ’ m face of this new 
criterion ” 

No official explanation was given as to the reasons for the Govern- 
ment's change of mind on the question of manuiactnrmg atomic 
weapons. The French Socialist Party, however, had announced on 
March 23 that it was strongly opposed to the manufacture of any 
atomic weapons on the grounds that the entry of Prance mto mibtary 
atomic competition would be meSective mihtarily, difficult in 
practice, and financially unsup portable. Considerable opposition to 
the manufacture of atomic weapons had also been expressed on the 
ground of the great expense mvolved 

Commission for Nuclear-produced Electricity. A consultative 
commission to study the possibihty of prodnemg electricity from 
nuclear sources (commission consultative pour la production d'electriciU 
d*origine nvLcUaire) was set up by decree on April 27 Headed by M. 
Blum-Picard, vice-president of the Conseil-gineral des mines, it 
includes leadmg mdustnabsts, technicians, and scientists, among 
them Professor Peirm, the High Commissionner for Atomic Energy 

Atomic Energy Development Plan- It was announced on May 1 
that the Government had approved a plan, drawn up by M Palewaki, 
under which it was proposed to spend 100 milhard francs (about 
£100,000,000) durmg the next three years on the peaceful development 
of atoimc energy The sum was divided approximately as follows . 
15 per cent for the production of raw materials (minerals) , 15 per 
cent for the primary materials needed for atomic piles or reactors — 
i e , uranium, thorium, and heavy water ; 30 per cent for the extension 
of the present research centre at Marcoule by constructing two 
supplementary atomio piles, which would bring about a considerable 
increase in the production of plntonium and nuclear-produced 
electricity , 20 per cent for research on marme engine prototypes ; 
20 per cent for research on new techmeal methods and secondary 
reactors, 

Atoimc energy developments in other countries are sum- 
marized below : 

Australia. The Federal Mimster of Defence (Sir Philip McBride) 
aimoimced on July 6 that a £750,000 contract had been given to a 
British company (Head, Wnghtson) for the design and supply of 
the 10,000-kilowatt nuclear reactor to be built under Austraba's 
current five-year atomic research and development programme (see 
14102 A). He added that it would be of the heavy water type, similar 
to the one under construction at Harwell, in England, and that it 
would be used by the Austrahan Atomic Energy Commission for the 
production of radio -Isotopes, as well as for research 

Canada. The Federal Minister of Trade (Mr. Howe) annoimced 
In March that Canada's first atomio power station for the production 
of electricity was being built jomtly by the Federal Government and 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission at a cost of about 
$15,000,000. Situated at Des Joachims, on the Ottawa River 150 
miles north-west of Ottawa, it is expected to he in production by 
1958 and is designed to produce 10,000-20,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. 

Mr W J Bennett, president of Atomio Energy of Canada Ltd., 
disclosed on Jtmo 17 that a $2,500,000 plant designed to make 
Canada self-sufficient in pure uranium supplies had been opened at 
Fort Hope, Ontario Previously Canada had shipped uranium ore 
to the U.S A. for processing 

German Federal Republic The Federal Government's decision to 
build Germany's first atomio reactor at Karlsruhe was announced 
In Bonn on Aug. 2. The official statement pointed out that the 
restrictions on the development of atomio energy in the Federal 
Republic had been removed by the Pans Agreements, and that the 
Karlsruhe reactor would be used “ for the technological and scientific 
exploitation of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes " It added that 
the site had been chosen by a committee of experts under the 
chairmanship of the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer , that the 
Land Government of Whrttomberg-Baden and the Karlsruhe 
munloii>al authorities had been consulted ; and that the question 
of co-operation between the Karlsruhe project and the Max Planck 
Institute of Physics at Gottingen was under consideration 

For some time previously the Bavarian Government had urged 
that Munich should become the principal centre of atomio research 
in Western Germany Despite the Federal Government's eventual 
choice of Karlsruhe, a sum of 9,000,000 DM was voted by the 
Bavarian Government on Aug. 5 for the construction of an atomio 
reactor near Munich, together with another 6,000,000 DM. for the 
possible transfer from Gbttingen to Munich of the Max Planck 
Institute. It was officially announced that the Bavarian Government 
would set up its own Atomio Energy Authority in the near future ; 
that it would consist of 15 members representing universities, 
technical institutes, and the chemical, coal, and electrical power 
industries, under the chairmanship of the Land Premier (Dr. Hogner) , 
and that the Bavarian reactor would be devoted solely to research 
work into the peaceful appUcations of atomic energy. 

India. Mr. Nehru informed the Indian Parliament on March 21 
that it was planned to construct an experimental atomic reactor ia 
India during the present year and a bigger one in 1956. He also 
disclosed that the Government were planning to construct a plant 
near Bhakra for the production of heavy water 


Netherlands. In a ministerial memorandum presented to the 
States-Geueral on July 20, it was annoimced that a foundation known 
as the Netherlands Reactor Centre (N R C ) would be responsible 
for planning and constructing an atorme reactor and for the peaceful 
development of atomic energy generally, under Government super- 
vision [In August 1954 the States-General had approved the con- 
struction of an atomic reactor in the Netherlands at a cost of 
28,000,000 guilders, half to be borne by the Government and half 
by private mdustry ] Dr. J M W I)Iilatz, Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics m the Umversity of Utrecht, was appointed Director 
of the N.R G 

The memorandum stated that the N.R C would be m charge of the 
development of a new type of reactor, designed by Dutch scientists 
and known as “ Suspop,” which had attracted attention outside the 
Netherlands , that it would also be responsible for atomic energy 
co-operation with Norway under the jomt Netherlands-Norwegian 
programme (see 1191S E, 11463 B) , and that an agreement had been 
signed with the U S.A for the construction m the Netherlands, with 
American assistance, of a materials -test mg reactor 

Soviet Union. An International Atomic Conference, attended by 
scientists and technicians from all the Communist countries and 
from 11 non-Commumst countries (Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Japan, India, Burma, Egypt, Persia, Israel, and Yugoslavia), 
was held m Moscow on July 1-5 The delegates saw models of the 
Soviet 5,000-kilowatt atomic power station opened in 1954 (see 
13685 E), as well as a number of new Soviet atomic devices for use 
m mdustry and agriculture. 

The Soviet Government's decision to contribute fissionable materials 
to the mtemational atoms for peace " pool proposed by President 
Eisenhower was announced at the Geneva “ summit ” conference on 
July 18 by Marshal Bulgamn (see page 14326, first column). 

A world survey of nuclear reactors, present and projected, 
was issued in New York on Aug. 7 by Atomic Industrial Forum 
Inc., which had conducted an international survey of atomic 
energy development. 

The survey stated that a total of 42 reactors was known to exist 
in the world at present, with the “ strong probability " that several 
more existed m the Soviet Umon. Of the known reactors, 29 were 
located m the U.S A., five m Bntam, two each in France and Canada, 
and one each in the Soviet Umon, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
[The last-named was the U.S swimming-pool *' reactor exhibited 
in Geneva, which, as stated above, will be sold to Switzerland.] 
In addition, another 20 reactors were known to be under construction ; 
nme m the USA., three each m Bntam and France, and one each in 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, India, and the Soviet Umon, 

As regards future planning, Britam led the world with 22 reactors 
projected, the U S.A. was second with 16, and France third with 
three Seven other countries were planning to hmld one reactor 
apiece Belgium, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Western Germany 

The survey stated that of all the countries approached for 
information, only the Soviet Umon had failed to respond- 
(U.N. Information Centre, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Montreal Star - Netherlands 
News Agency - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - The Statesman, 
Calcutta) (Prev. rep. U.N. Resolution, 13993 A j President 
Eisenhower’s ‘‘ Atoms for Peace ** Proposals, 13285 A ; 
UJK. 10-Year Plan, 14045 A ; U.S. Developments, 13946 A ; 

France, 13802 B ; Australia, 14x02 A.) 

A. RUMANIA. — Retention of Soviet Troops. 

The Rumanian Prime Mmister, M. Gheorghiu-Dej, announced 
on Aug. 12 that Soviet troops would continue to be stationed 
in Rumania after the withdrawal of the Russian occupation 
forces from Austria. He added that although the U.S.S.R. 
was permitted, under the Rumanian Peace Treaty, to keep 
troops in Rumania only as long as they were required to 
maintam lines of communication with the Soviet forces in 
Austria, the situation had changed because of the signing of the 
Pans Agreements and the “ revival of German militansm.” 
Under the East European treaty of mutual assistance (the 
Warsaw Treaty), Soviet forces would therefore remain in 
the country until the withdrawal of “ foreign forces ” from 
Western Europe and the dissolution of the NATO. 

(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Warsaw Treaty, 14249 A ; 

Rumaaiaxi Peace Treaty, 8483 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Mmister for Realm Affairs. 

It was announced early m August that Mr. W, F. M. Lampe, 
hitherto Minister of Justice m the Netherlands Antilles Govern- 
ment, had come to The Hague to take up the post of Mimster 
for Realm Affairs for the Netherlands Antilles, with a seat in 
the Netherlands Cabinet. Mr. Lampe, who was bom m Amba, 
will attend Cabmet meetings when matters affecting the whole 
Realm (i.e. the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam in addition 
to Metropolitan Holland) are under discussion. 

(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14041 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Ai(^ 1955-56- - 
Authorization and Appropriation Bills. - Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Foreign Aid. 

A Bill appropriating $2,703,341,705 for foreign Md m the 
year July 1955 - June 1956 -was si^ed by President Eisenhower 
on Aug. 2 after having been given final approval by bom 
Houses of Congress on July 28. The distribution of the 
principal items was as follows : 

(1) Militaar assistance 

(2) Direct military support - 

(3) Defence support : — 

(a) Asia 

lb) Near East arid Afnm 
(c) Europe 


(4> Development assistance : — 
{a) Near East and Afrwa 
lb) Asia 

(c) Latin America 


(5) Teelinical co-operation 

(6) Special Presidential fimds 

(7) XJ.N. ReKef and Works Agency 

(8) U.N. Teclmical Assistance Progr 

(9) Inter- Governmental Committee 

Migration 

(10) Escapee programme 

(11) NATO 

1 Including $12,200,000 for additional assistance to Siam and 
Nationalist diina. ^ Including $25,000,000 of unexpended funds 
earned over from previous yeaM ® Including not less than $26,200,000 
for Greece ^ Including $50,000,000 for Spam, $22,000,000 of which 
would he used for the purchase of U S surplus agncultural products. 

« $50,000,000 for India and $1,000,000 for Nepal. « And dependent 
territories of Western Hemisphere ^ $100,000,000 (to be available 
in the three years to Jime 30, 1958) for Asian economic development, 
and $100,000,000 for a special fund to he used where the President 
deemed advisable. 8 For l8-month period January 1955 - June 1956 

The Authorization Bill for foreign aid (which has to be passed 
before the money can he appropnated) had been signed by 
the President on July 8. It had authorized a total of 
$3,285,800,000, which was the same as that approved by the 
House of Representatives on Jime 30 by 273 votes to 128. 
Although the Senate (by 59 votes to 18)hadon June 2 authorized 
some $122,000,000 more, it subsequently agreed m conference 
coininittee to accept the House figure. 

When the Appropriations Bill came up for consideration, 
the House Appropriations Committee, complaining of the 
“ chaotic fiscal situation ” in that part of the programme 
dealing with military aid, reduced the amoimt to be 
appropriated to $2,638,741,750, which was approved by the 
full House on July 11 by 251 votes to 123. However, as a 
result of warnings by the Administration of the serious effect 
which such a reduction would have on U.S. foreign policy 
objectives in a number of countries, it was largely restored 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee on July 19, and on 
July 22 the fun Senate approved the appropriation of 
$8,205,841,750 by 62 votes to 22. In the Senate-House con- 
ference committee, the major item in dispute — a House cut 
of $420,000,000 in appropriations for military assistance — 
was agreed to by Senate conferees after it had been decided 
that $302,000,000 in unexpended funds from previous years 
could be used by the Defence Department in addition to the 
new funds provided. After the committee had reached a 
compromise on the other differmg items, it approved the 
appropriation of $2,703,341,705 on July 27. 

' Altbougb the foreign aid Bills enooimtexed less opposition in 
Congress than in previous years, a number of attempts were never- 
theless made to reduce the authorizations or appropriations stiU 
further, or to eliminate certain items. Thus, in the Senate debate 
bn the Authorization Bill, Senator Jenner (Rep ) attacked the whole 
concept of foreign aid and moved that the BiU he sent hack to 
committee, whilst Senators Ettender and Russell B. Long (Dem.) 
proposed a number of amendments seeking to cut the authorizations 
by up to $1,000,000,000. All these proposals were rejected, as were 
amendments by Senators Potter and Knowland (Rep ) proposmg 
that 75 per cent and 50 per cent respectively of the economic aid 
should he iu the form of loans. In the House debate on the Authoriza- 
tion Bill, proposals that aid to India and Yugoslavia should be 
elhniuated were also rejected. 

During the House debate on the Appropriation Bill an amendment 
by Representative Alvm Bentley (Rep.) that no aid should be given 
to the British military aircraft industry was defeated. 

A report on the U.S. foreign aid programme was published 
on June 5 by tbe Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch, of the Government. The Commission thought 
thht the foreign aid programme should be continued despite 
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past mistakes and waste ”, but recommended^ that 
Congressional committees should make a thorough examination 
of future programmes, which, it said, should have the primary 
purpose of strengthening the security of the Umted States.” 
It climated that at least $360,000,000 a year could be saved 
by better administration of foreign aid, and endorsed the 
President’s proposals to replace the Foreign Operations 
Administration on June 30 by the International Co-operation 
Administration under the State Department. 

Some of tbe prmcipal points from tbe report were as follows : 

(1) Tbe time bad come when ** certam ” countries^ no longer 
needed extensive support from tbe U.S A because of tbeir increased 
economic strength Altbougb tbe Commission did not specify tbe 
countries m question, it noted that tbe President bad not requested 
any funds for economic aid to the European countries ongmaUy 
members of NATO. 

(2) Tecbnical assistance still bemg given to tbe original NATO 
countries m Europe should also cease, 

(3) In the aid programme for the ** free arc of Asia ” no large 
manufacturing or industrial projects should be undertaken, except 
possibly m Japan The Commission thought that the fundamental 
need of many countries in Asia and Africa was for increased food 
supphes, and that U.S. aid to such areas was only justified if employed 
in developmg irrigation and Improving agricultural methods. 

(4) The U.S A. should not undertake the same techmeal assistance 
programmes as the United Nations. 

Seven of the 12 members of the Commission, in a separate statement, 
expressed the view that substantial reductions should be made 
in the foreign aid programme. The statement said: ** Surely, after 
almost 10 years, the time has come to apply some brakes to this 
overseas spendn^ programme. We behove that the Commission 
should recommend substantial reductions m expenditures for this 
purpose. By no other means will the growing trend towards permanent 
foreign spendmg be halted ” 

Tlie Hoover Commission reported that the foreign aid 
programme had cost U.S. taxpayers $50,000,000,000 since the 
end of the Second World War,— (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14173 A 5 13744 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in July. “ FaU of $1365000,000. 

The sterlmg area had a gold and dollar deficit in July of 
$186,000,000 after taking account of (a) the receipt of 
$16,000,000 in U.S. defence aid, (h) the payment of $10,000,000 
to the European Payments Union, representing that part of the 
June settlement which was paid m gold or dollars, and (c) the 
payment of $2,000,000 under bilateral settlements with 
creditors of the E.P.U. As a result, the sterlmg area’s gold and 
dollar reserves fell to $2,544,000,000 on June 30, the lowest 
figure since January 1954. 

It was explained by the Treasury that the $16,000,000 in U.S. 
defence aid included $12,000,000 for tobacco hold in the U.S, A for 
supply to Britam, and that the net amount of dofonco aid accruing 
to the reserves during the month was therefore only $4,000,000 

The estimate of defence aid received in Juno was Increased from 
$10,000,000 to $13,000,000 so as to include amounts made available 
for tobacco late m tbo month and used for similar purposes. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. July settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of $70,000,000 (£25,000,000), 
which would be settled in August half in gold or dollars and 
half by an increase in the U.K- debt to the Union. 

(Treasury Press OJiliee) (Frev, rep. 1:4295 F.) 

C- AUSTRALIA. — University of New England. 

Sir Earle Page, the Federal Minister of Health, was installed 
on Aug. 4 as the first Chancellor of the University of New 
England, which had been opened at Armidale (N.S.W.) m 1954. 

A University GoUogo had been established at Armidalo in 1938 
as a constituent college of the University of Sydney. In February, 
1954, it was raised to the status of a full University by the Govern- 
ment of Now South Wales. Situated on a 700-aore site, it has at 
present faculties of Arts, Natural Science, Rural Science, and 
Agricultural Economics. Although only 75 of the University's 240 
students “ live in," it plans in time to become fully residential. 

New England is an area of northern and north-western New 
South Wales covermg some 64,000 miles, bounded approxi- 
mately by the Hunter, Barwon, and Maclean Rivers. It 
contains a population of about 680,000. A strong local move- 
ment for Statehood has existed in New England for many years. 

(Times) 


D. JAPAN. — American Cotton Credit. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced on Aug. 3 that 
it was extending a credit of $60,000,000 to the Bank of Japan 
to finance Japanese purchases of U.S. cotton in the 12 months 
ending July 81, 1956. The credit — the fifth of its kind to 
Japan — ^would, it was estimated, finance the purchase of about 
380,000 bales of cotton at current prices. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep, 13801 E.) 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— The First Five Years of NATO. - Developments in 1955. 

A book surveying the activities and structure of NATO 
during the first five years of its existence, written by Lord 
Ismay (the Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization), was published on Jan. 30, 1955, under the title 
NATO — The First Five Years, 1949-1954, It gave a history 
of the settmg-up and development of the Organization; a 
description of its machinery ; a list of its chief personnel ; a 
survey of its activities m various spheres, both military and 
civil ; and a summary of its achievements during the five-year 
period. 

Some of the mformation contained m the book is summarized 
below. 

The Structure of NATO. 


Lord Ismay (then a Cabinet Minister m the U.K. Government) 
was appomted Secretary-General of NATO on March 12, 1952. He 
has under him an mtemational Secretariat drawn from all NATO 
countries, together with a Staff (also mtemationally recrmted) 
grouped mto three main divisions (1) a Pohtical Affairs Division, 
headed hy Signor Sergio Penoalta (Italy) , (2) an Economics and 
Einance Division, headed by M Ren6 Sergent (France) , (3) a 
Logistics Division, headed hy Mr. Lowell P. Weicker (U.S A ). There 
are also an Oflace of Statistics, a Fmancial Comptroller’s OfiBce, and an 
Information Division, headed respectively by Mr Lormg Wood 
(U.S.A.), M. Bastm (Belgium), and Mr Geoffrey Parsons 31 (USA ). 

North Atlantic Council. The chairmen of the North Atlantic Council 
smoe its mception have been as follows • 

1949- 50 Mr. Dean Acheson (United States) 

1950- 51 M Paul Van Zeeland (Belgium). 

1951- 52 Mr. Lester B Pearson (Canada). 

1952- 53 Hr. Ole B 3 orn Kraft (Denmark) 

1953- 54 M. Georges Bidault \ 

M Pierre Mend^s-France / ^^/nce ) 

1954- 55 M. Stephanos Stephanopoulos (Greece). 


The permanent representatives 
were as follows on July 1, 1954 


on the North Atlantic Council 


Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Franco 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 


M Andrd de Staercke 
Mr Dana Wilgress. 

Hr J A Vestbirk 
M Herv6 Alphand.* 

M. Exmtaris 
Hr. H G Andersen 
Signor Adolfo Alessandrim- 
M Nicolas Hommel 
Jonkheer A. W L Tjarda van 

Starkonborgh-Stachouwer. 
Hr Arne Skaug.f 
Coimt de Tovar. 

M Fatin Zorlu. 

Sir Christopher Steel 
Mr, John A. Hughes, t 


* Succeeded in September, 1954, by M. Couve de MurviUe (see 
13820 B), who in turn was succeeded by M. Alexandre Parodi m 
November, 1954 (see 13876 B) t Succeeded by Hr Boyesen (see 
below), f Succeeded by Mr George W. Perkms in March, 1955 
(see 14113 B). 

Oonsequont upon the recent entry of the German Federal Bepublio 
into NATO, Herr Herbert Blankenhorn became West German 
permanent representative on the North Atlantic Council (see 14237 A.) 

Military Organization. Supreme Headquarters, Alhed Powers in 
Europe (SHAPE) was established in the Versailles area in 1951. 
General Eisenhower remained Supreme Allied Commander m Europe 
(SACEUB.) until May 1952, when he was succeeded hy General 
Matthew B. Ridgway (U.S A ) In July 1953 General Ridgway was 
nominated Chief of Staff of the U.S Army and was succeeded as 
SAOEUR by General Alfred M. Gruonther (U S.A.), who had been 
Chief of Staff to both the former Supreme Commanders 

Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamem (U.K.) has been 
Deputy Supreme Commander of NATO from the outset. He has 
two deputies a First Air Deputy (originally Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Hugh Saunders, U K , and now General Lauris Norstad, U.S. A ) 
and a First Naval Deputy (Admiral Lemonnier, France). 

Under the North Atlantic Council (which meets at the Palais de 
Ohaillot In Paris) comes the Military Committee of NATO, which 
is divided into (a) a Military Beprosentativos Committee, and 
(6) a Standing Group, both with their headquarters in Washington 
The Military Committee — ^the supreme military authority, consistmg 
of one Chief of Staff from each member-country — exercises general 
supervision over the four main NATO military organizations those 
of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe ; the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic ; the Oanada-U.S. Regional Planning Group ; 
and the Channel Committee. The Military Committee meets 
periodioally in Washington. 

The ohairmen of the Military Committee since Its inception have 
been as follows : 

1949-50 General Omar N. Bradley (U.S.A ) 

1951-52 Lieut. -General Etienne Baele (Belgium). 

1952 Lieut. -General Charles Foulkes (Canada). 

1953 Admiral E J. 0. Qvistgaard (Denmark). 

1954 General Pa^ miy \ (yranoe). 

General Guillaume / 


^The Mihinty Hepregfentatives Committee consists of officers of all 
NATO countries except Iceland, which has no mihtary forces 

The Standing Group — the permanent agency for day-to-day work 
— consists of three semor officers drawn from France, the Umted 
K i n gdom, and the Umted States. At July 1, 1954, they were 
General Valluy (France), General Sir John Whiteley (UK.), and 
General J. Lawton Colima (U.S.A.). 

There are two mam NATO Commands — Alhed Command, Europe, 
and Alhed Command, Atlantic, each divided mto subsidiary 
Csanmauds 

The Eurqpeaxi Command Allied Command, Europe, comprises 
the f ollowmg four Commands (headquarters in parentheses), all under 
the general control and direction of SHAPE : 

(1) Allied Forces, Northern Europe (Oslo), which is sub-divided 
into the followmg Commands * (i) AQied Land Forces, Norway 
(Oslo) : (u) All ied Land Forces, Denmark (Copenhagen) ; (m) Allied 
Air Forces, Northern Europe (Sandvik, Norway) ; (iv) Alhed Naval 
Forces, Northern Europe (Oslo). 

The C -m-C , Allied Forces, Northern Europe (CINCNORTH) is 
General Sir Robert Mansergh (U K ). He has under him an American 
general commandmg Air Forces m Northern Europe, a Norwegian 
Land Forces Commander, and a Danish Land Forces Commander. 

(2) Allied Forces, Central Europe (Fontainebleau), sub-divided 
into the followmg Commands, which have their headquarters 
at Fontamebleau ( 1 ) Allied Land Forces, Central Europe , ( 11 ) Allied 
Ajt Forces, Central Europe ; (in) Allied Naval Forces, Central Europe. 

The G -m-C., Allied Forces, Central Europe (CINCENT) is Marshal 
Alphonse Jum (France), who has under him an Allied Land Forces 
Commander (French) directly subordinate to him. Marshal Jum’s 
Command mclndes the Northern Army Group, consistmg of Belgian, 
British, Canadian, and Netherlands forces, and the Central Army 
Group, consistmg of French and American forces. Vice-Admiral 
Jauaard (France) commands Allied Naval Forces, Central Europe, 
whilst Ait Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry (U.K.) commands Alhed Air 
Forces, Central Europe Sir Basil Embry controls two Tactical Air 
Forces, one of which would give support to the Northern Army Group 
and one to the Central Army Group 

(3) Alhed Forces, Southern Europe (Naples), auh-divided mto 
the following Commands (i) AQied Land Forces, South-Eastern 
Europe (Izmir), compnsmg the Greek and Turkish forces ; (n) Alhed 
Land Forces, Southern Europe (Verona) , (m) Allied Air Forces, 
Southern Em'ope (Naples) , (iv) Naval Striking and Support Forces, 
Southern Europe (Naples). 

The C -in-0 , Alhed Forces, Southern Europe (CINCSOUTH) is 
Admiral Fechteler (USA), who has under his command an Italian 
general commandmg Alhed Land Forces, an American general 
commanding Aar Forces, and an American admiral commandmg the 
U.S Sixth Fleet m the Mediterranean 

(4) Allied Forces, Mediterranean (Malta), suh- divided into the 

followmg Commands • (i) Gibraltar Area (Gibraltar) ; (u) Western 
Mediterranean Area (Algiers) , ( 111 ) Central Mediterranean Area 

(Naples) ; (iv) Eastern Mediterreanean Area (Athens) ; (v) North- 
Eastern Mediterranean Area (Izmir) , (vi) South-Eastern Mediterra- 
nean Area (Malta). 

The C.-m-C , Alhed Forces, Mediterranean (CINCAFMED) is 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham (U.K ), who succeeded Admiral Earl 
Mountbatten (see 13960 A) He has under his command six ad m irals 
(two British, one French, one Itahan, one Greek, and one Turkish) 
who are responsible for the six areas mto which the Mediterranean 
Command is suh -divided In tune of war the CINCAFMED would 
be responsible for securing the Imes of oommumoation through the 
Mediterranean 

The four Oonunanders-in-Ohlef — ^Marshal Juin, General Su? Robert 
Mansergh, Admiral Fechteler, and Admiral Sir Guy Grantham — 
report direct to General Gruenther, the Supreme Alhed Commander. 

The Atlantic Command. The Allied Command m the Atlantic is 
headed hy the Supreme Alhed Commander, Atlantic (S ACL ANT) — 
Admiral Jerauld Wright (U.S.A ), with Vice-Admiral J. W. M Eaton 
(UK) as Deputy Supreme Commander — and has its headquarters 
at Norfolk, Virginia (U S.A ) Under SACLANT are ( 1 ) the O.-m-O., 
Western Atlantic Area (headquarters at Norfolk, Va.) , (u) the 
Commander, Striking Fleet, Atlantic (Norfolk) ; and (m) the Naval 
C.-m-O., Eastern Atlantic Area, and AJr C.-in-O., Eastern Atlantic 
(both with headquarters at Northwood, U.K.). The staff of SACLANT 
is drawn from the navies, armies, and air forces of eight nations — 
Canada, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kmgdom, and the United States. 

The Western Atlantic Area is commanded by a U S. Naval Com- 
mander (at present SACLANT himself), and is divided mto sub -areas 
based on Norfolk, New York, and Halifax (Canada). The Eastern 
Atlantic Area is headed hy British Naval and Air Commanders-in- 
Ohlef, and is divided into sub-areas based on Plymouth (UK.), 
Gosport (U.K.), Pitreavie (U.K.), and Brest (France). A third area 
— ^the Iberian Atlantic Command, covering the south-eastern portion 
of the Atlantic Command — ^has been defined hut not yet established. 

The Atlantic Command extends from the North Pole to the Tropic 
of Cancer, and from the coastal waters of North America to those of 
Europe and Africa (excluding, however, the English Channel and the 
waters round the British Isles). The Atlantic islands — Iceland, 
Greenland, the Azores, Bermuda, and the Faroes — are placed for 
military defence purposes under Island Commanders, all hut one of 
whom is a national of the sovereign island Power The primary task 
of SACLANT in time of war would he to provide NATO with security 
in the Atlantic Ocean by guarding the sea lanes and denying their 
use to an enemy. 
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r^iYariTiel Comxnittee and Channel Coimnand. Apart from the 
Bnropean and Atlantic Commands of NATO, there is a Channel 
Committee consisting of the Chiefs of Naval Staff (or their repre- 
sentatives) of Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. [A special arrangement of this kmd was considered 
essential, smce it was thought that the Standing Group in Washington 
would he too far away and too occupied hy matters of high strategy 
to attend to the detailed problems which would arise in the small but 
vital Channel area.l Directly under the Channel Committee is a 
Channel Command headed by a Naval O.-m-C., Channel and Southern 
North Sea (Admiral Sir George Creasy, U.K., who is also C.-m-C., 
Portsmouth) and an Air C.-m-C., Channel and Southern North Sea 
(Air Marshal Sir John Boothman, U.K., who is also chief of B..A P. 
Coastal Command). The Channel Command would have the following 
tasks m time of war : (1) to control the English Channel and the 
southern North Sea and deny them to an enemy ; (2) to protect 
sea commumcations in this area ; (3 ) to support operations conducted 
by SACEUR and SACLANT. 

The Caxiada - United States Regional Planning Group. This group 
(the only survivor of NATO’s origmal five regional planning groups) 
is directed by the Canadian and U S. Chiefs of Staff, and is responsible 
for plans for the defence of the North American contment. 

It has its headquarters m Washington. Its defence plans are seen 
by the other NATO nations and approved by the Standing Group, 
in the same way as are those of the Supreme Co mm anders 

Military Agencies. Apart from the mihtary structures described 
above, the following military agencies work under the general 
direction of the Standing Group : 

(1) The NATO Defence College (housed in the Ecole Mihfaire 
in Paris), which trams officers of NATO countries m problems of 
mtemational co-operation affectmg the Atlantic alliance as a whole 
The languages of instruction are French and English 

(2) The Mihtary Agency for Standardization, aimed at the standard- 
ization throughout the member-countries of war material and of 
operational and administrative practice. It is estabhshed m London 
and is directly responsible to the Standmg Group. 

(3) The Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and Develop- 
ment (AGARD), headed by Dr Theodore von Karman (U S.A ) and 
consistmg of one or two scientific representatives from each NATO 
country. 

(4) The Air Trammg Advisory Group (AT AG), based at ViUa- 
coublay airfield, near SHAPE, and manned by highly qualified 
flying instructors of the various NATO countries. It has set up a 
Flying Instructors* School for the Itahan Air Force at Poggia 

Civilian Planning Committees, In addition, there are a number of 
NATO committees which deal with various aspects of emergency 
planmng They include the following 

(1) The Civil Defence Committee — This deals with civil defence 
problems such as air-raid warmng systems, construction of shelters, 
precautions to reduce casualties and damage in mdustnal areas, and 
special problems created by the possible use of atomic and radioactive 
weapons, 

(2) The Committee on Refugees and Evacuees — In close collabora- 
tion with the military authorities, this committee deals with such 
questions as the oigamzation of hospital or safety zones in accordance 
with the Geneva Convention , evacuation of certain categories of 
persona from operational and combat zones , the temporary residence 
during wartime of refugees and evacuees in a foreign country ; 
evacuation plans , and control of mass movements of persons anxious 
to escape from threatened bombardment or the menace of enemy 
occupation. 

(3) The Planning Board for Ocean Shipping (PBOS) — Created in 
1950, the PBOS is engaged on plans to ensure the most efficient use 
of available shippmg resources in an emergency. Its most important 
decisions have been as follows * 

(а) At the outbreak of a war, the great bulk of ocean-gomg merchant 
ships under the flags of NATO countries would be pooled and, for 
allocation purposes, put at the disposal of an mter-alhed body to be 
called the Defence Shipping Authority. This Authority wilt be 
responsible for the allocation of ocean-gomg shippmg throughout 
the whole area controlled by NATO and its allies 

(б) The Defence Shipping Authority will consist of a Defence 
Shipping Cotincil and a Defence Shippmg Executive Board The 
mam duty of the Defence Shipping Council will be to formulate 
general shippmg policy m accordance with overall strategy The 
Executive Board will administer the central shipping “ pool ** and 
will have two branches, one m Washington and one in London. 

The work of the PBOS is carried on chiefly by a small group of 
British and U.S, 0ml Servants, with the oo-operation of shippmg 
experts from other member-governments. 

(4) The Planning Board for European Iidand Surface Transport 
(PBBIST). — This was set up in 1952 to plan the co-ordmation in an 
emergency of the use of roads, railways, canals, and ports of Western 
Europe It has collected data on the exiatmg transport systems in the 
NATO European area, and has drafted the constitution of an agency to 
co-ordmate transport between the various countries in time of war. 
For this purpose it has set up six working groups dealing with road 
transport, rail transport, inland water transport, ports and beaches, 
port emergency planning, and Inland transport of bulk petroleum 
products Within the framework of these groups, military sub-groups 
have been set up on a geographical basis (corresponding to the 
Northern, Central, and Southern Commands) to study questions of 
inland, surface transport - 

(5) The Petroleum Planning Committee, — This body has estimated 
the military, and the mi nim um essential civilian, requirements for 
petroleum products necessary, in wartime, to maintain the economy 


of each country at full production. It has also estimated the likely 
availabihties of crude oil and refined products, and has examined 
the rationmg plans drawn up by NATO countries. 

(6) The Coal and Steel Planning Committee.^ — Has studied the 
vulnerable and distant sources of supply of coal and. steel, and has 
asked the principal coal-producmg NATO countries of Europe for 
information about the steps they would take to mamtain their labour 
force m time of war 

(7) The Food and Agriculture Committee. — Has exammed imports 
of the various countries over the past few years, and has drawn 
attention to the supphes which are likely to be lost on the outbreak 
of a war. It is also studying the effect of h 3 TPothetical cuts m seaborne 
imports. In addition, this committee has considered the changes 
that might be necessary m the pattern of wartime agriculture, and 
is mquiring into the supply of agricultural machinery, fertilizers, etc., 
essential to the mamtenanoe of mcreased production in an emergency, 

(8) The Industrial Raw Materials Planmng Committee — Concen- 
trates on the problems which would arise from the loss of commodities 
from vulnerable sources, from the need to reduce the import of bulky 
commodities owmg to the shortage of shippmg, and from the scarcity 
of certam commodities owing to increased demands in time of war 

Other important information contained in NATO — The 
First Five Years is summarized below . 

Defence Expenditure of NATO Countries. 

Expenditure was as follows m 1953 (the last full year for which 
statistics have so far been published) Belgium, 19,901,000,000 
Belgian francs , Canada, 1,960,000,000 Canadian dollars ; Denmark, 

889.000. 000 kroner ; France, 1,451,000,000 francs , Greece, 

2.767.000. 000.000 drachmas ; Italy, 480,000,000,000 lire , Luxem- 

burg, 489,000,000 Lux francs , Netherlands, 1,330,000,000 guilders , 
Norway, 1,067,000,000 kroner ; Portugal, 1,975,000,000 escudos , 
Turkey, £T 1,080,000,000 , United Kingdom, ^1,689,000,000 

sterling, Umted States, $49,734,000,000. 

[These figures should be read m con 3 unction with the table for 
1949-52 and estimates for 1953 m Vol IX, K.O A , page 13358 ] 

Defence expenditure by areas for 1953 was as follows (m U.S. 
dollars) 

NATO Europe 11,227,000,000 

NATO North America . 51,694,000,000 

Total NATO . 02,773,000,000* 

♦ Expenditure financed from U S. Special Military Support is 
included in the figures for both the USA and Franco. It amounted to 
60 million dollars (21 milliard French francs) m 1952 and to 148 
milhon dollars (52 milliard French francs) in 1953 The ‘ total NATO * 
figures have been adjusted to eliminate double counting of those 
amounts. 

Infrastructure Programme. 

Up to July 1, 1954, expenditure of ;£700,000,000 sterling had been 
approved for infrastructure projects, and detailed programmes 
costing £540,000,000 had been worked out and accepted The 
balance of £160,000,000 will be used for additional projocts to be 
started in 1955 and 1950. The various ** infraatructui'o ” projects 
are summarized below . 

Airfields. By April, 1954, some 125 airfields were ready for use and 
about 40 more under construction and scheduled for completion in 
1955 These figures compared with only 15 available airfields in 
April, 1951. Every airfield conforms to standards laid down by the 
NATO authorities and can bo used by all types of aircraft. 

Signals Communications. About one-half of more than 300 now 
projects ranging from Northern Norway to Turkey had been com- 
pleted before mid-1954, and the remainder wore sclieduled for 
completion by 1955 An estimated 16,000 kilomotrcH of land lines, 
10,000 km of radio relay circuits, and 1,700 km of submarine cables 
would then have been added to tbe existing civilian networks. 

Fuel Supply Systems. Under the plans for a pipeline and storage 
system (the construction of which waa started in the autunm of 1953) 
more than 3,500 km. of pipelines would be laid in Central Europe 
alone Smaller systems wore under construction In Denmark, Greece, 
Italy, Norway, and Turkey, and the whole system, totalling 6,100 km 
of pipelines and 1,283,000 cnbio metros of storage capacity, was 
expected to be in operation by the end of 1956. 

Training Facilities. Four air training bases were under construction 
in the Mediterranean area, where weather conditions permit the 
maximum munber of flying-hours. The NATO land forces were 
being provided with training grounds permitting simultaneous 
exercises hy all elements of a single Infantry division or a substantial 
portion of an armoured division There would also bo special tank- 
training grounds. 

Naval Projects. About 26 naval projects — mainly storage facilities 
at naval bases for oil, fuel lubricants, and ammunition — wore under 
construction In addition the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
was being provided with fleet facilities, airfields for naval air forces, 
and a chain of stations providing navigational aids in the Eastern 
Atlantic, 

Defence Production. 

Within the total defence expenditure of all NATO countries, the 
amount devoted to the production of arms and equipment has risen 
from under $3,000,000,000 in 1949 to $9,700,000,000 (23 per cent 
of the total) in 1951, $20,800,000,000 (35 per cent) in 1952, and 
$24,800,000,000 (40 per cent) in 1953. 

These figures are based on conversions at present exchange 
rates and therefore conceal certain dtfferenoos In the true relative 
values of currencies In the ease of eountrlos like Franco, the U.K., 
and the U S.A they include expenditure for defence Items outside 
the NATO area. 
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Total Armed Forces in NATO Countries. 

A diagram showed that these had risen from 4,000 000 in 1950 to 
5,800,000 in 1951, 6,500,000 m 1952, and 6,600,000 m 1953. No 
“ breakdown ” of national forces was given. 


Apart from the information contamed in Lord Ismay’s book 
and summarized above, recent developments m connexion 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are brout^ht below 
imder cross-headings ® 


Military Appointments. 

The following NATO appointments were annomiced. in recent 
months : 

Northern, European Command, The British Minister of Defence 
annotmced on March 2 that Vice-Admiral G. V Gladstone would 
succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Evans-Lombe as Commander 
AUied Naval Forces, Northern Europe, on or about June 1 Vice- 
Admiral Gladstone was recently Flag Officer, Second-m-Command 
Far East Station. 

Central European Command. Under a French decree of March 27 
General Gel6e was appointed Chief of Staff to the C.-in-C., Allied 
Forces, Central Europe (Marshal Jum) in succession to General 
BaiUy, recently appointed Chief of the French Air Staff — see 14309 D. 

The British Admiralty announced on Feb 10 that Rear-Admiral 
K McN. Campbell -Walter would succeed Rear-Admiral R. S. Wame 
as Commander, Alhed Naval Forces, Northern Area, Central Europe 
Rear-Admiral Campbell- Walter was a member of the British Jomt 
Services Mission in Waahmgton before taking command of the 
crmser H.M.S Sheffield. 

South-East European Command It was announced in Washington 
on July 6 that Ma]or-General George W. Read jr would succeed 
Lieut -General Paul W Kendall as Commander, Allied Land Forces, 
South-Eastern Europe, wth the rank of lieutenant-general. General 
Read had hitherto been Commander of the Armoured Centre at 
Fort Knox (Kentucky). 

SHAPE announced on July 13 the appointment of Major-General 
Richard A Gnissendorf (U S. Air Force) as Commander of the 6th 
Allied Tactical Air Force at Izmir (Turkey), succeeding Major-General 
Robert Eaton. 

Atlantic Command The appointment of Vice-Admiral J W M, 
Eaton as C -in-C , America and West Indies Station (Royal Navy)] 
and concurrently as Deputy Supreme Alhed Commander, Atlantic, 
was announced by the British Admiralty on July 26 Admiral 
Eaton, hitherto Flag Officer commandmg the Reserve Fleet, succeeded 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Stevens. 

Civil Appointments. 

Lord Ismay (Seorotary-General of NATO) announced the appomt- 
ment of M. Didior Gregh as Assistant-Secretary-General for economic 
and flnancial matters on April 25. M Gregh, head of the Inter- 
national Bank’s department of operations for Asia and the Middle 
Bast, succeeded M. Ren6 Sergent, whose resignation had been 
announced on March 12 in connexion with his forthcoming appomt- 
ment as Secretary-General of the O.E.E.C. 

J^erjn 2 m.exkt Representatives. 

NATO Headquarters announced on June 6 that the Norwegian 
Govomment had designated Hr. Jens Mogens Boyesen (Under- 
secretary of State in the Defence Mimatry) as its Permanent Repre- 
sentative on the North Atlantic Council in succession to Hr. Arno 
Skaug, now Minister of Commerce. 

German Representatives at NATO. 

Following the coming into effect of the Paris Agreements, General 
Spoldol was formally installed on May 9 as chief German representative 
at SHAPE. General Speidel (58) was successively Chief of StaJBf to the 
German C.-ln-O. In occupied France, to a German army on the 
Russian front, and, in 1944, to Field-Marshal Rommel when he 
commanded the Second German Army group in Normandy at the 
time of the Allied landings Arrested by the Gestapo in connexion 
with the attempt on Hitler’s life, he was released m 1945 Since 1950 
he has been military adviser to the German Federal Government. 

Six German officers took up duty at Supreme Allied Headquarters 
on July 27. As their appointments had not yet been approved by 
the oommitiee sot up under the Federal German defence legislation, 
they joined Supreme Headquarters in the first instance as officials 
of the German Ministry of Defence and not as officers, and 
consequently wore civilian clothes, 

Canadian Adoption of Belgian Rifle. 

It was announood in Ottawa on June 1 7 that Canada had adopted 
the Belgian F N automatic rifle as the standard rifle for the Canadian 
Army. 

Atomic Artfllery for 0.S. Army in Europe. 

The U.S. Army announood on Feb. 2 that a sixth battalion of 
heavy artillery capable of firing atomic shells would be sent to 
Europe to roinforoo the NATO forces. The battalion, which is 
equipped with six 280 mm, guns, arrived at Bremorhaven in March. 

Transfer of U.S. Warsldps to Italy. 

A submarino— -the former U.S.S. Rar&-^and six U.S. minesweepers 
were handed over to the Italian Navy at Taranto on March 14. 

U.S. Offshore Orders for Aircraft. 

The British Ministry of Defence announced on July 29 that the 
U.K. and U.S Governments had concluded arrangements under 
which the Sahre aircraft at present in service with the R.A.F. would 
shortly be exchanged for Hawker Bunier fighters to bo delivered 
from an offshore procurement contract which the U.S. Government 
had placed in the United Kingdom. 


xne saia that between 300 and 400 Sabres had been 

snpphed to the R A F from Canada in 1952 and 1953, under a joint 
U.b - Canadian mutual aid arrangement, and further Sabres had 
been provided by the U S.A early m 1953 - This very generous 

as^tance from the USA. and Canada,” it went on, “ enabled the 
U K to squip part of the R.A F fighter force with modem swept- wmg 
jet aircraft at an earher date than would otherwise have been possible, 
and at a critical tune m our re-eqmpment programme The U K 
^so actoowledges with gratitude the assistance received from the 
U.S and Canadian Governments m the maintenance of these aircraft 
by the provision of spare parts under mutual aid arrangements 

4 . 1 . given the RAF. most valuable service, both in 

me 2nd T A F. and Fighter Command. There are, however, sub- 
stantial operational and logistic advantages m equippmg the RAF 
front-Me to the maximum possible extent with Bntish types of 
aircraft that can be supported from U.K. sources. The Standmg 
Group of the NATO Military Committee has been consulted regarding 
t^ arrangement, and has agreed that this exchange of aircraft is m 
the best interests of NATO. The U.K. Government has accordingly 
^cepted with gratitude the generous offer of the U.S Government 
to make Ennter^ available to the R A F m place of Sabres, which 
are now to be rehabilitated and transferred to the U S. Government 
for reallocation under the mutual defence aid progranune ” 


Statements by Ministry spokesmen and by the Hawker Siddeley 
group (which manufactures the Hunter) made it clear that the aircraft 
referred to were part of the U S offshore order of $182,000 OOO for 
450 Hunters which had heeu placed m 1954 (see 13844 B), and that 
no new orders were involved 


A Paris announcement of Aug. 2 stated that the French and U S. 
Governments had signed an agreement for the joint development 
of two French fighters, the Briguet Taon-1001 and the 3Igsi^re-20, 
as light tactical aircraft for the NATO forces. Three prototypes 
of the aircraft will be built under the agreement, the USA. contri- 
buting about $5,000,000 and France providmg inspection andteehnici 
test services. 


Air Bases. 

La implementation of its commitment to station 12 jet fighter 
squadrons on the Continent, the Royal Canadian Air Force transferred 
its No 1 Fighter Wmg from North Luffenham (Rutland) to a new 
air base at Marville (150 miles east of Pans) early in 1955. With the 
completion of this move there will be three R C A F squadrons at 
each of four stations on the Continent — Baden-Soellmgen and 
Zweibrucken (m Western Germany) and Grostenqum and Marville 
(m France) 

It was reported m March that a new air base at Laarbruoh m 
Germany, near the Dutch border — believed to be the largest of its 
kind m Western Europe — was m full operation after being built in 
18 months Laarbruch is a base for R A.F and Netherlands aircraft 
belonging to the 2nd Tactical Air Force 

Exchange of Atomic Information with U.S. A. 

It was announced in Pans and Washmgton on April 13 that 
President Eisenhower and the North Atlantic Council had approved 
an agreement between the members of NATO on co-operation 
oonceming atomic information. The text of the agreement was 
Issued at the same time. 

Art. 1, Section (l)r While the NATO continues to make sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the common defence efforts, 
the United States will from time to time make available to the 
NATO, including its civil and military agencies and commands, 
atomic information which the U S. Government deems necessary to 
(a) the development of defence plans ; (b) the traming of personnel 
in the employment of and defence against atomic weapons ; and 
(c) the evaluation of the capabihties of potential enemies m the 
employment of atomic weapons ” 

Section (2) said that ** atomic information ** to be provided by the 
U.S A. would bo m accordance with the relevant provisions of the 
U.S Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and would relate primarily to the 
military utilization of atomic weapons which had been removed 
from the restricted data category in accordance with Section 142d, 
of that Act. 

Section (3) stated that all transfers of U.S. atomic information 
would comply with the provisions of the U.S. Atomic Energy Act, 
1954, and that there would be no transfers of atomic weapons or 
special nuclear material under the agreement. 

Art. 2 laid down the channels through which ** atomic information ” 
would be provided to the NATO ; stipulated that only those persons 
within the Organization whose duties required access to such informa- 
tion were to be the original recipients ; and provided that the 
information in question would not be transferred by the Organization 
** to unauthorized persons or beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Organization ” 

Art. 3 affirmed that ** atomic information ” would be accorded full 
security protection under applicable NAT 0 regulations and procedures, 
and under national legislation and regulations. 

Art. 4 laid down that atomic information ” from the U.S A. 
would be used “ exclusively for the preparation of and in implementa- 
tion of NATO defence plans,” and that NATO would from time to 
time present reports to the tJ S Government on the use which had 
been made of the information. 

Art. 5 provided that ** the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
other than the U S.A. will make available to the NATO similar 
atomic information to the extent that they deem necessary,” and 

on the same or similar conditions as those which apply under this 
agreement with respect to the United States.” 
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Art. 6 said that the agreement wonid enter into force “upon 
notification to the U S.A. hy ah parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
that they are hound by the terms of the agreement.’* New memher- 
countiies and their nationals would only he entitled to receive 
information under the agreement after the country m aneation had 
notified the U.S. Government that it felt itself bound by the terms 
of the agreement Fmally, it was laid down that the agreement 
would he “ vahd as long as the North Atlantic Treaty is m force.** 
General Gmenther’s Statement on NATO Strategy and 
Atomic Warfare. 

The Snpreme Alhed Commander m Europe, General Gruenther, 
stated on March 15, in a speech to the SHAPE Correspondents* 
Association, that the NATO forces planned to use atomic weapons 
only m the event of all-out war, and that his Command had not 
considered the use of such weapons m the event of a limited “ brush- 

jSre ” war. ^ . -u 

General Gruenther stressed that while NATO strategy was based 
on the use of atomic weapons, the final decision on whether to use 
them lay with the political leaders. In the case of a partial war, 
nuclear weapons were not precluded, hut “ SHAPE simply has not 
dealt with the possibihty of using the atom bomb m a local war.** 
The General added that his Command’s new approach was “ geared 
ahead three or four years, at which time the German military 
contribution should become effective.” 

General Gruenther said that the transition to atomic tactics could 
not he too sudden, though ** we could retaliate with atomic weapons 
today if we had to ** He deohned to say whether there were any 
atomic explosives on the Contment of Europe available for use by 
the atomic cannon or guided missiles now in use by NATO forces. 
True deterrent power was determined not by the possession of 
nuclear weapons but by the ahihty to deliver them. 

Recently (General Gruenther recalled) several NATO countries 
had expressed “ anxiety and doubt about the place of our Army 
forces in an era of atomic weapons, ** and were worried about “ spending 
money on units and equipment that may be out of date ** Recause 
of the “ revolutionary state of weapons development,** the organiza- 
tion of land forces was in a period of transition. But there was wide 
high-level agreement that “ even with atomic weapons, NATO must 
still have land formations to atop the enemy onslaught on the ground.** 

General Gruenther said that overall mihtary manpower require- 
ments would remam about the same in the atomic era, whether the 
men were spread among a larger number of small divisions or a 
smaller number of large ones. He added ; “ Because of the limited 
strength available to us today, without Western Germany, It is not 
possible to defend far enough to the East m Central Europe This 
is an unsatisfactory strategy ... A defence much farther to the 
Bast, usually referred to as a forward strategy, will be feasible when 
the German contribution is an effective one ** If all went well, this 
“ effective contribution ** could be counted on three or four years 
from now. At that time the NATO military alliance would have 
completed its conversion to atomic tactics. 

General Gruenther claimed that “ if the Soviets were to attack 
now they would be defeated ** Although the Russians had “ the 
strongest aggregation of military power in the history of the world/' 
they also had their weaknesses, and the Western alliance, notably 
the United States, was far ahead m retaliatory power 

Air defence, he went on, “is perhaps our major weakness/* and 
to remedy this an Air Defence Staff was being set up at SHAPE. 
It would be headed by Air-Commodore Charles G. Lott, of the 
R.A.E,, and would operate under General Norstad, the Supreme 
Commander’s Air Deputy. A technical centre was being established 
at The Hague, and would be staffed by scientific personnel from 
the NATO countries 

Discussing Britam's decision to ahoHsh her Anti-Aircraft Command 
structure. General Gruenther said that Britain considered that the 
main threat to her lay in bombers flying out of effective range of 
conventional A A. guns. Moreover, the approaches to Britain lay 
over open sea or friendly territory, permitting warning of hostile 
approach and givmg time for piloted or automatic interceptors to 
go up. Most NATO forces on the Continent lay within range of the 
Soviet tactical air forces, which would “ in many cases find it 
necessary to fly well within range of anti-aircraft gunfire.” 

The Supreme Commander said that the replacement of anti- 
aircraft guns by guided misafies to any appreciable extent stOl lay 
“ too far ahead for present planning.** He added * “ Even when 
the gnided weapon is available in sufacient numbers to deal with the 
high-flying threat, there will still be the problem of dealing with low- 
and medium-altitude attacks, which, for as far ahead as can he 
foreseen, wiQ be the task of anti-aircraft artillery.” Britain had 
appreciated this point, as shown by the fact that conventional A A. 
guns were to be retained for all British forces stationed on the 
Continent, as well as for the defence of “ a number of potential 
targets in the XJmted Kingdom against which the most likely threat 
is from precision bombing.** 

After stating that the Soviet 3QQllitary potential had constantly 
increased, and mentioning in this connexion the building of Soviet 
aerodromes in the “ satellite ** countries. General Gruenther said 
that NATO, which had only 21 aerodromes in 1951, today had 125, 
excluding those in Britain, Morocco, and Spain. Moreover, NATO 
was currently building a vast pipelme system of over 4:,000 miles 
to feed these bases with oil. 

NATO Fellowship Programme. 

Lord Ismay announced on July 16 that the North Atlantic Council 
would establish a NATO fellowship programme “ to further the 
study of the oommon traditions, historical expeilenoe, and present 


needs of the North Atlantic Community ” Member-countries would 
contribute to a fund of at least 10,000,000 francs (^10,000) a year 
to finance the programme, which would be worked out by a group 
of experts in international education, and one of whose aims would 
be to strengthen transatlantic ties. Where candidates for grants 
had equal qualifications, the awards would be given to those who 
were prepared to do research in North America 

Lord Ismay stated that the fellowship programme was due to the 
initiative of the committee on information and cultural relations of 
the North Atlantic Council presided over by Mr Dana Wilgress (the 
Canadian permanent representative on the Council) It was hoped 
that it would fulfil the aims laid down in Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, viz , “ to contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and fnendly international relations by strengthening 
free institutions, by brmgmg about a better understanding of the 
prmciplea upon which these institutions are founded, and hy promoting 
conditions of stabihty and well-being.” 

Conference of NATO Parliamentarians. 

An mter-parhamentary conference of the NATO member-countries 
was held at the Palais de Chaillot m Paris on July 18-22 under 
the chairmanship of Mr Wishart Robertson, Speaker of the Canadian 
Senate. M Van Cauwelaert (a former President of the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies), Hr. Finn Moe (Norway), and M. P -O Lapie 
(France) were elected vice-presidents. 

The British delegation was led by Mr. Walter Elliot (O ), and 
included Lord Amulree, Viscount Goschen, the Earl of Listowel, and 
Lord Teynham (House of Lords) ; Air-Commodore Harvey, Vice- 
Admiral Hughes-Hallett, Mr Longdon, Mr Sharpies, and Mr Maclay 
(representing the Government parties) ; Mr de Freitas, Mr Thomas 
Fraser, Mr. Healey, Mr. Phihp Noel-Baker, and Mr Paimell (Labour) 
and Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal). 

The conference adopted a resolution invlimg the Speakers of the 
various Parliaments to send delegations to a similar meeting in 
1956, and providing for the settmg-up of a “ continuing comraittee ” 
of 15 members to make arrangements for the next meeting The 
preamble to the resolution recalled that the purpose of the North 
Atlantic Treaty was both to ensure the defence of mombor-countrioa 
and to contribute to the economic, social, and cultural developments 
of the peoples of the Atlantic community It expressed the view that 
the second of these aims, in particular, “ would bo facilitated hy 
closer relations between the members of the representative Assemblies 
of the different countries ** 

It was reported from Paris on June 2 that the North Atlantic 
Council, meeting in secret session, had given its “ reluctant 
consent ” to France’s decision to transfer the equivalent of a 
full army division from Western Europe for police duties in 
North Africa. — (NATO Information Division, Pans - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. NATO, 13988 A ; North Atlantic Council, 

Meetings, 14^37 A.) 

A. BANK RATES. — Recent Increases. 

The followmg increases m the Bank Rates in various countrie s 
were announced in recent weeks. 

Belgium. The Belgian National Bank inoroasod Its bank rate on 
Aug. 4 from to 3 per cent (Prev. rep. 13297 D.) 

Canada. The Bank of Canada raised Its bank rat© on Aug. 7 from 
IJ to 2 per cent. (Prev. rop. 14052 E.) 

Western Germany. The West German bonk rate was raised on 
Aug. 4 from 3 to per cent. (Prev. rep. 13573 B.) 

Japan. The Bank of Japan raised its discount rate on Aug. 9 from 
5.84 per cent to 7.3 per cent 

United States. The Federal Reserve Banks in Chicago, Boston, and 
Atlanta raised their discount rate on Aug. 6 from If to 2 per cent, 
whilst the Reserve Bank in Cleveland raised its rat© from If to 2i 
per cent On the following day the Rosorv© Banks in Now York, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco also raised 
their rate from If to 2 per cent. (Prev. rep. 14177 A ) 

Recent increases in the Bank Bate had also been announced 
in New Zealand (14323 D), Austria (14342 C), and Turkey 
(14811 B). (Financial Times - New York Times) 

B. INDIA. — Decimal Coinage BiU. 

The Indian House of the People adopted a Government- 
sponsored Bill on July 29 introducing a decimal coinage. 
The Bill, as originally introduced, provided (a) for the division 
of the rupee into 100 cents (instead of its present division into 
16 annas, with 12 pies to the anna), and (6) for the issue of new 
coinage in denominations of cents. During the debate, however, 
objections were raised to the use of the word cent ” for the 
new small coinage unit. To avoid confusion during the transition 
period, the Government therefore introduced an amendment 
deleting the word “ cent ” and empowering the Government 
to designate a name for the new unit after further consultations. 
This amendment was adopted after Mr. Nehru had stated that 
the Government intended to call the unit the “ paisa,” and 
that it would work out a method to avoid confusion with the 
existing pie. — (The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 1:43x8 B.) 
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A. XJNITEI> KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony Hden’s 
Report on the Geneva Conference* - Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchov to visit Britain in 1956. 

A report on the Geneva conference of the Heads of Govern- 
ment was given to the House of Commons on July 27 by the 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden. In the course of his 
statement Sir Anthony announced that Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchov had accepted an invitation to visit Britain in 
the sprmg of 1956. 

Sir Anthony Eden said that the Government’s first flim had been 
to improve the atmosphere of mtemational relations and to end the 
tension between East and West ** This it tried to do at the conference 
by discussion, both candid and concihatory, on the mtemational 
issues which divide the Powers We tried to do it also by frequent 
private discussions outside the conference room. I beheve the latter 
had real value in removing some of the mutual suspicion which has 
been the root cause of many of our diflQculties for so long ” This 
(Sir Anthony added) corresponded also to the purpose which Sir 
Winston Churchill had m mmd when he first proposed a meeting of 
Heads of Government , “ as so many times before, his was the 
foresight and mstmct of what we should do,” 

The Prime Mmister contmued ” Ten years had passed smce the 
last meetmg of the four Powers at Potsdam. There had been many 
changes, not least among the personahties concerned, and it was 
right that the new leaders should meet The Geneva meetmg has 
certainly changed the climate of mtemational relations . 

Turning to the German problem, Sir Anthony said : ” We have 
never asked that Germany should he integrated with the West To 
do so would not be consistent with Germany’s freedom of choice. 
Germany, mider our plan, would have three choices — association 
with the West, with the East, or neutrahty. Admittedly, we do not 
beheve it is a practical policy to try to impose neutrahty on Germany. 
We also accept that a united Germany would probably choose of 
her own free will to associate with the West But the prmciple Is 
there ; the choice would be Germany’s alone. 

” Hussia, and Europe as a whole, are ready to accept that re- 
unification of Germany would not create a danger to Russia or 
Europe This is the cardinal problem of Europe today. It was for 
this reason we put forward proposals at Geneva which we beheve 
were practical and safeguarded the legitimate mterests of the Soviet 
Union The first was a Eui'Opean secuiity pact of which the four 
Powers would he members, with the addition of a united Germany 
Under such a pact each country would undertake to go to the aid 
of any one of them if attacked by another. The guarantees would he 
reciprocal We should guarantee the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Union would guarantee us. The pact would not be linked with existing 
frontiers, but would be solely concerned with resisting acts of 
aggression The Russians may prefer a wider plan of membership, 
ombraemg a greater number of countries If so, we are ready to 
examino that, although we think it best to start with the simpler 
proposition If those countries were united in a pact of that character, 
it is unlikely that any other Power in Europe would wish to start 
up any maDor trouble. But if it were desired, membership could 
be wider. 

“The next proposal was intended to provide some physical 
guarantee against war m Europe. That was why we suggested an 
agreement on the total forces and the total armaments on each side 
in Germany, and in the countries neighbourmg Germany. In our 
view a united Germany would be a partner m such an arrangement 
It would also provide for reciprocal control and make provision for 
joint inspection and the limitations which the Powers had agreed upon. 

** Finally, we also suggested that we should examine the possibility 
of a demilitanzod area between the East and the West — to interpose, 
as it wore, something in the nature of a protective pad between the 
armies which face each other in Europe 

” AH those proposals, with others, were accepted for examination 
by the Foreign Secretaries. They are capable of adsustment and 
development, and a.ro of the utmost importance to the twin problems 
of German unity and European security. I call them twin problems 
because in my judgment those problems will only be solved together 

“ In all our disoussions the Soviet representatives maintained that 
a system of European security must come first. They argued that 
the two fragments of Germany could take their place in that system 
and that the uniting of Germany could come later by degrees We 
could not accept this argument, because we are convinced that no 
European security is possible on the basis of a divided Germany 
That is the deep dllference between us at this time. All the paridea 
at the conference clearly understood its significance All would hke 
to solve it. Admittedly, it is not going to bo easy, but I think it is 
possible that in time some solution on the lines I have indicated 
may i)rovido a way through. 

**If some members are possimistio enough to believe that no 
recomdliation of our views on this point can ever be realized, I would 
recall the position at Berlin last year. Nothing seemed less likely 
at the end of that oonferonoe than that the position of Austria would 
he settled by an agreed treaty within 18 months. On the contrary. 
It seemed then that the problem of Austria would never be settled 
before the problem of Germany was settled. WeU, there has been a 
remarkablo oha.nge of climate in these last few months. And It is 
not so long ago that we wore told that the ratification of the Paris 
Agreements would mark the end of any possibility of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. Despite this, the four Heads of Government 
have now met, with results which they all consider encouraging. 


So, despite all the difficulties of the German problem and of the 
security of Europe, we must contmue to seek a solution. If we keep 
pushing np against our difficulties long enough we shall, given time, 
find a way through, provided the climate of international relations 
remains as it was in Geneva.” 

After recapitulating the Western and Soviet disarmament proposals 
that had heen put forward at Geneva and would he studied by the 
Foreign Ministers, the Prime Minister welcomed the bold and 
unagmative proposal ” made by President Eisenhower at the 
conference [1 e for the exchange of blueprints of military establish- 
ments between the U S.A. and the U.S.S R,, and for aerial recon- 
naissance of each other’s territories.] He also welcomed the “ con- 
structive suggestions, some of them very far-reachmg,” which had 
been presented by M Faure, and ** the advance of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards the Anglo-French proposals on 3 omt disarmament ” 

Sir Anthony said that the situation m the Far East, which was 
definitely more dangerous than that in Europe,” had heen dis- 
cussed at Geneva m private meetmgs He did not think that more 
formal discussions would have heen helpful m the absence of some 
of the prmcipals. In this connexion he welcomed the discussions 
which were scheduled to begm m Geneva on Aug. 1 between U S 
and Chmese representatives, and which could he “ a helpful beginning 
towards resolvmg the tension m the Far East.” 

The Prime Minister contmued by givmg the House some personal 
impressions of the results of the conference ” “ Making all possible 
reserves,” he said, ** I beheve we have reduced tension, and have 
created a situation in which the Foreign Secretaries can get to gnps 
with ma]or pohtical problems this autumn. Some people wiU no 
doubt complam that the practical results of the conference have 
heen small. That is true, but it was never to be expected that the 
problems of Europe could be solved m the short time at the disposal 
of the Heads of Government What we have done is to set in motion 
a long process of negotiations It will be rash to expect rapid, far- 
reachmg results It may well he that limited solutions will prove 
the most practical method of approach, and perhaps as confidence 
grows we can advance towards more ambitious proposals. Mean- 
while, Geneva has given this simple message to the whole world. It 
has reduced the dangers of war ” 

Sir Anthony then announced that he had mvited Marshal Bulganm 
and M. Khrushchov to visit Britain in 1956, and that the mvitation 
had been accepted The Prime Minister’s announcement, which 
was warmly cheered from aU parts of the House, was as follows : 
” In Geneva the Foreign Secretary and I had several meetings m 
private with Marshal Bulganin, M Khrushchov, and their colleagues. 
We discussed very frankly our anxieties about the great problems 
which divide the world. We also considered how to mamtam and 
strengthen the personal relations we estabhshed at Geneva. As a 
result of our discussions, we agreed upon the terms of the following 
communiqu6 for announcement m Moscow and London this afternoon: 

‘ Durmg the Geneva Conference the Prime Minister of the 
Umted Kingdom and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Soviet Union discussed the importance of strengthening 
relations between their two countries by mamtaining the personal 
contact which they had established at Geneva. The Chairman of 
the Council of Mmisters of the U S S R , Marshal Bulganm, and 
member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U S S.R. 
M Khrushchov, have accepted an mvitation by Sir Anthony Eden 
to visit the Umted Kingdom hx the spring of next year.’ 

** I think,” the Prime Minister concluded, that both the House 
and the country will welcome it as a step towards ending that state 
of mutual distrust which we caU the cold war ” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Deputy Leader of the Opposition) expressed 
” very great pleasure ” at the Prune Minister’s announcement, and 
recalled that he (Mr Morrison) had met Marshal Bulganin when the 
latter — ^then Mayor of Moscow — ^visited London m 1936. Marshal 
Bulganm had then studied London transport and government, and 
one result of his visit had been the construction of the Moscow 
Underground 

As regards the Geneva conference, Mr Morrison said that both 
Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Attlee deserved credit for the way 
in which they had urged such a meeting. Much still remained to 
he done and the Foreign Ministers were faced with many problems, 
the difficulties of which should not be underestimated ; nevertheless, 
the situation had improved and all the nations participating were to 
be congratulated on the good temper shown Disarmament remained 
the real key to peace, and its economic consequences should also be 
closely studied In this connexion Mr. Morrison attached much 
importance to M Faure’s plan for an International Fund whereby 
part of the savings on disarmament would be devoted by the nations 
concerned to helping the under-developed areas of the world 

One important contribution to peace, which he hoped was not far 
distant, would be a change m U.S policy towards Cbma by recogmzing 
the actual Government of China and agreemg to its admission to the 
United Nations. *‘We have seen some change m the attitude of 
Russia,” he declared Their spirit at Geneva was much better 
than anything we have experienced before. I believe the Umted 
States is no less capable of a change.” 

In conclusion, Mr Morrison said that the Western nations must 
recognize Soviet fears of the possibility of German aggression and 
should do their best to alleviate those fears He did not think, 
however, that a neutralized Germany would solve the problem, 
though there might be a demilitarized zone He also felt that it was 
important that the U.S. forces should not withdraw from Europe. 
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Mr. Oossman (Lab ) said that Geneva bad marked a fundament^ 
change in world relations and was undoubtedly “ Eisenbower’a 
conference.” Moreover* Sir Winston ClinxcIiiU bad been proved 
right m nrging that snch a conference should take place. There had 
been a real break m the cold war* and we ought to thank Eisenhower 
for doing it.’* Mr. Zilliacus (Lab.) also congratulated Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr Macmillan on their “ really great achievement ” at 
Geneva, and said that the Prime Minister had been too modest in 
merely saymg that a change of political climate ** had taken 
place , what the Heads of Government had really done was nothing 
less than to ‘‘ sign an armistice in the cold war.” Viscount Hinching- 
brooke (C.) thought it was a “ skilful and brilliant ’* move to mvite 
the Russian leaders to Bntam, because it would ensure in advance 
the success — or at any rate the partial success — of the Foreign 
Ministers* meetmg m the autumn, 

Mr. Robens (Lab ), makmg his first speech as Opposition 

specialist *’ m foreign affairs (see 14323 A), said that the Geneva 
conference had lifted from mankind the threat of a war, and that 
it would be ungracious not to congratulate Sir Anthony Eden and 
Mr. Macmillan. Much remained to be done, but the conference had 
been anew startmg-pomt, for the first time there had been unanimous 
decisions by the four Great Powers to give directives to their Foreign 
Ministers to deal with specific and important subjects After 
expressmg his pleasure at the invitation extended to Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchov, and reiterating that German unity 
was essential, Mr. Robens said that agreement at the forthcoming 
meetmg of Foreign Mi m at era could usher m a new era for the world 
— the removal of the fear of war and of the huge burden of defence, 
with a combmed attack on poverty and ignorance wherever it 
existed. He added * ” The Foreign Secretary goes to these discussions 
to speak not for party but for Britain. We wish him God-speed m 
his task.” 

Mr. Macmillaii (the Foreign Secretary), replying to the debate, said 
that no-one had done more to prepare the way for the Geneva 
“ sunimit ” conference than Sir Winston Churchill He added : “ It 
was sad that he was not able to render m person this last service to 
the world, but m spnit, i£ not in physical presence, he was there 
with US at Geneva.” Before discussing the results of the conference, 
Mr. MacmiUan congratulated Mr Robens on his fipeech, saving in 
this connexion . “ I could not have any more agreeable " shadow * 
to live with, and, I hope, for many a long year.’* 

The Foreign Secretary emphasized that a great gulf still remamed 
between East and West as to the methods by which European 
security could be assured and the conditions m which the German 
problem could be solved. Marshal Bulganm’s speech [at the final 
session of the conference] had left no doubt that the Soviet Govern- 
ment still adhered to the view that Germany must not be reunited 
until after a security system had been created m conformity with 
the Soviet Umon’s own ideas “ Therefore,” Mr. Macmillan con- 
tinued, ** I must strike a note of warning against any premature 
optimism about the task which lies before us m October . We 
have somehow got to solve the German problem by devismg at the 
same time such a degree of European security as will give full satis- 
faction to the legitimate apprehensions and anxieties of the Russian 
people. We shall try m October to come to grips with this problem, 
but I cau*t promise that we shall get a solution m a short time . . .** 

In conclusion, Mr. Macmillan said that such success as had been 
achieved at Geneva, and as might stem from future meetings, was 
largely based on general acceptance of the view that war as an 
instrument of pohcy was now an obsolete conception, and that there 
could be no victor m modern war He added, however : “ This 
proposition that there can be no victor is true only if the will to 
resist 18 mamtamed until final settlements are made, in spite of all 
temptations to relax durmg these dangerous and formative years. 
We are entering on a new process of negotiations which will subject 
the democracies to new and severe pressures. It would be tempting 
to relax efforts m all directions in an atmosphere of premature 
optimism. If we do that, m my opinion we are lost If we show 
courage, determination, and understanding of both sides of these 
questions, if we have perseverance to go through what may be a 
prolonged test of nerves and strength, I really believe we may be 
at the beginning of a new and fruitful period m the history of man*s 
life on earth.*’ 

Sir Winston Churchill was not present in the House when 
the Prime Minister made his report, or durmg the ensuing 
debate. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep, Geneva Conference, 14325 A.) 

A UNTIED NATIONS. — Economic and Social 
Council. -* Spain admitted as Consultative Member of 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council approved a resolution 
early in August for the admission of Spam, in a consultative 
capacity, to the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin Amenca. 
The resolution was introduced by Nicaragua and supported 
hy Argentina, China (Nationalist), Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the IJ.S.A. and Yugoslavia. Consideration of a 
proposal by the Dominican Republic and Ecuador that Spain 
should he admitted to the U.N, Economic Commission for 
Europe was postponed until the Council’s next session. 
(United Nations Information Centre, London) 

OPrev* rep. 14007 D.) 


B. ISRAEL. — General Elections. 


General elections were held in Israel on July 26 with the 
followmg result, comparison being shown with the last (1951) 
elections : 



Seats 

Votes 

Percentages 


1955 

1951 

1955 

1951 

1955 

1951 

Labour Party (Mapai) 

40 

45 

274,735 

256,456 

32 2 

37 3 

Nationalists (Heruth) 

15 

8 

107,190 

45,651 

12 6 

6 6 

General Ziomsts 

13 

20 

87,099 

111,394 

10.2 

16 2 

Mizrachi and Hapoel 
Hamizrachi * 

11 

10 

77,936 

56,730 

9.1 

8 2 

Agudat Israel and Poa- 
lei Agudat Israel* 

6 

5 

39,836 

24,993 

4.7 

3.6 

Ahdut Avodah 

10 

— 

69,475 

— 

8 1 

— 

Socialist Workers* 

Party (Mapam) 

9 

15 

62,401 

86,095 

7 3 

12 5 

Commumsts 

6 

5 

38,492 

27,334 

4 5 

3.2 

Progressives (Liberals) 

5 

4 

37,661 

23,171 

4 4 

4.0 

Arab hstst 

5 

5 

37,777 

32,288 

4 3 

4.6 

Sephardic Party 

- 

2 

6,994 

12,002 

0.8 

1.7 

Yememtes 

— 

1 

— 

7,965 

— 

1.1 


* Religious parties, t AfiGQiated to Ma:jpa%. 

The electorate numbered 1,057,609, compared with 883,000 
m 1951 and 506,567 m 1949, when the first Knesset was elected. 
The total votes cast numbered 876,085 (83 per cent), as com- 
pared with 695,007 (79 per cent) in 1951 and 440,095 (87 per 
cent) m 1949. 

The Mapai was again returned as the largest party m the 
Knessety though with five fewer seats than iormerly, despite 
the fact that it polled 18,000 more votes than in 1951. The 
extreme right-wmg Nationalists (Ileruth) emerged as the 
second strongest party, gaimng seven seats and pollmg 61,000 
more votes than m 1951. The General Zionists (Conservatives), 
who left the Government shortly before the elections as a 
result of the Kastner case (see 14308 A), diopped from second 
to third place, losing seven seats and 24,000 votes. The four 
religious parties (who contested the elections as two opposing 
blocs, shown m the table above), did slightly better than in 
1951, gaining two additional seats and increasing tlieir aggregate 
poll by about 36,000. A feature of the elections was the 
success of the new Ahdui Avodak party, which obtained ten 
seats and polled nearly 70,000 votes. The Ahdut Avodah, a 
left-wing group of “ neutralist ” tendency, had broken away 
from the Maparn in protest at the latter’s pro-Coinmunisl 
pohcy. The Mapam, weakened by the defection of the Ahdut 
Avodah, lost seven seats and polled 24,000 fewer votes than 
in 1951. Of the other parties, both the Communists and the 
Progressives gained one seat and polled more votes than at 
the last elections. 

Under the Israeh electoral system, oandidatoa do not run for 
office as individuals but party lists aro proaentod to the oloctorate. 
Each party is edlotted representatives in the 120-moinbor Knesset 
in proportion to its share of the total vote, a mlnlimim of one per 
cent of the total poll being required for roprosentation. The present 
elections were contested by 18 parties, many of thorn small groups 
which failed to obtain the required minimum quota. Tho obxiioral 
programme of the Mapai urged the abandonment of tho present 
electoral system and its replacemont by tho British method of 
election ; this demand, however, was not supiiorted by any of the 
other parties Ajxiong tho new voters were many roeont Jewish 
immigrants from Morocco, Libya, Iraq, Yomen, and other Arab 
countries, as well as from the Far East. 

Among the 35 new members of tho Knesset were Mr. Berl Locker 
(chairman of the Jewish Agency), Mr. Ehud Avriol (formerly Minister 
in Prague), and Mr. AJiaron Bemoz (onetime Commander of the 
Israeli Air Force), all of whom wore returned for tho Mapai ; 
Brigadier Ylgal AJlon, one of Israel's loading soldiers, who was 
returned for the Ahdut Avodah party ; and Mr. Oorahom Shocken, 
editor of the newspaper Jia'arefe, who was olootod for the l^ogresBivos. 

The Mizrachi and Hapoel Hamizrachi parties, the most 
strictly orthodox of the Israeli politico-religious groups, 
decided at a congress in Jerusalem on Aug. 9 to merge into 
a single party. The following conditions were laid down for 
joining a new coalition Government : (a) a law making all 
public transport on the Sabbath unlawful ; (b) a law against 
the sale of pork ; (c) decrees against missionary activity in 
Israel. As stated above, the two parties had contested the 
elections on a jomt list, each retaining its separate identity. 
The other religious parties — ^the Agudat Israel and Poalei 
Agudat Isaael^&re less orthodox in character.-— (Israeli 
Embassy, London - Jewish Observer and Middle East lieview) 
(Prev. rep. 1951: Elections, 11744 A.) 

C. INDIA. — New Minister of Industries. 

Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Deputy Minister for Commerce 
and Industry in the Government of India, was appointed 
Minister of Industries on Aug. 11. — (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 14295 E.) 
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A- PAKISTAN- — General Mirza appointed Acting 
Governor-General. - Resignation of Mr. Mohammed Ali. 
- Coalition Government formed by Chaudbri Mohammad 
Ali. - New Speaher of Constituent Assembly. 

It was announced m Elarachi on Aug. 5 that the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohanunad, was t.a>ing two 
months’ leave for health reasons, and that Major-General 
Iskander Mnrza would act as Governor-General durmg his 
absence. 


Major-General Mirza (55) was gazetted to the Indian Army from 
Sandhurst m 1919, transferred to the Pohtical Service in 1926, and 
became Defence Secretary on the formation of Pakistan. He served 
from May-Octoher, 1954, as Governor of East Bengal, where he 
reorganized the provincial administration after the dismissal of the 
Umted Front Ministry headed by Mr Fazlul Since then he 

had been Minister for the Interior, States, and Frontier Hegions m 
Mr. Mohammed Ah*s Cabinet. 

The Moslem League Parliamentary Party elected Chaudhn 
Mohammad All, the Fmance Minister, as party leader on 
Aug. 7 m place of the Prmie Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, and 
authorized him to negotiate with the Opposition parties to 
obtam a workmg majority m the Constituent Assembly. The 
same night Mr. Mohammed All tendered his resignation to 
the actmg Governor-General. Following negotiations between 
leaders of the Moslem League, the United Front, and the 
Awami League, Chaudhn Mohammad All succeeded on Aug. 11 
in formmg a coahtion government with United Front support, 
after Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, leader of the Awami League, had 
dechned an invitation to join an all-party Government as 
Deputy Premier. Earlier proposals for the formation of a 
coalition government under Mr. Suhrawardy’ s leadership had 
broken down as a result of liis demand for equal representation 
for the Moslem and Awami Leagues, and his refusal to co-operate 
with the United Front. 


Tbe secretary -general of the Awami League subsequently explamed 
that tbe League had refused to participate in tbe new Government 
primarily because it objected to the posts of Governor-General and 
Prime Minister both bemg held by West Pakistanis. He pointed 
out tbat it bad hitherto been tbe convention that one of these posts 
should be hold by a West Pakistani and the other by an East 
Pakistani. 


The provisional distribution of portfolios in the new Cabinet 
was announced on Aug. 12, as follows : 


Chaudhn Mohammad Ali 
(Moslem League) 


Dr- Khan Sahib (Independent, 
associated with the Moslem 
League) 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq (United 
Front) 

Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola (Moslem League) 

Lieut.-Colonel Syed Abid 
Plussam (Moslem League) . . 

Mr. Kamim Kumar Dutta 
(Umted Front) 

Pir All Mohammed Hashidi 
(Moslem League) 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chaudhry 
(Umted Front) 

Mr. Abdul Latif Biswas (United 
Front) 

Sardar Amir Azam Khan 
(Moslem League) 

Mr. Lutfur Rehman Khan 
(United Front) 


Prune Minister, Defence, For- 
eign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, <& Finan- 
cial and Economic Affairs. 

Communications, and States 
and Frontier Regions. 

Interior. 

Commerce and Industries. 

Education and Kashmir 
Affairs. 

Law and Health. 

Information and Broadcast- 
ing. 

Labour, Works, and Minority 
Affairs. 

Food and Agriculture. 

Mmister of State for Refugees, 
Rehabilitation, and Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. 

Minister of State for Finance. 


Chaudbri Mohaimnad AH (50), a Puujlabi, joined the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service and was private secretary to the Finance 
Minister in 1936 and Financial Adviser to the Ministry of War and 
Supply in 1945. He served as a member of the “ steering committee " 
of the Partition Counoll for India and Pakistan, and on the establish- 
ment of Pakistan became Secretary- General to the Government, in 
which capacity ho played a prominent part in organizing the 
administration of the new State. He entered Mr. Nazimuddin's 
Cabinet in 1951 as Finance Minister, and continued to hold this 
post in Mr, Mohammed AH^s Governments. 

Four other Ministers had been members of the former Government : 
Dr. Khan Sahib (who had held the Communications portfolio) ; 
Mr. Rahimtoola (who had been Minister of Commerce) ; Lt.-Colonel 
Hussain (Minister of Food since January last) , and Sardar Amir 
Azam Khan (who had been Minister of State for Defence and lor 
Refugees and Rehabilitation) Pir All Mohammed Rashidi had been 
Minister for Revenue, Public Health, and Information In the Sind 
Government. Of the United Front representatives, Mr. Fazlul Huq 


(82), was Cihief Mini s ter of Bengal from 1937-42, and of East Bengal 
from Apnl-May, 1954, Mr. Dutta (77), a Hmdu, and a Congress 
member of the former Constituent Assembly, is the leader of the 
Progressive Party Mr. Biswas, a member of Mr. Fazlul Hug’s Cabmet 
of 1954, IS general secretary of the Knshak Sramik Party, of which 
Air. Lutfur Rehman Khan is also a member. 

The followmg members of the Mohammed Ah Cabinet left the 
Government m addition to the former Premier himself : Lt.- General 
Mirza (see above) , Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy (who had held the port- 
folios of Law and Parliamentary Affairs) ; Dr. A. M Mahk (previously 
Mmister of Labour and Works) ; Mr, Ispahan! (the former ^rlinister 
of Industries) , General Mohammed Ayub EZhan (the Minister of 
Defence, who, however, remamed C.-m-C of the Pakistan Army) ; 
Mr. G. Pathan (who held the Agriculture portfolio) ; and Mr. Nurtaza 
Raza Chaudhury (who had been Minister of State for Fmance). 

Chaudbn Mohammad All made a policy statement in a 
broadcast on Aug. 1 1. 

After expressmg the hope that tbe Awami League would join a 
National Government, he said that the foremost problem facmg 
the country was the Kashmir dispute. Friendship between Pakistan 
and India was essential if they were to raise the hvmg standards of 
their inhabitants, but Kashmir’s 4,000,000 people must be allowed 
freedom to decide their destiny. Another urgent task was the framing 
of the new Constitution, which must be completed with the minimum 
of delay and which must reflect the finest traditions of Islam. In 
conclusion, he gave an assurance that East Bengal’s problems would 
receive the closest attention, and announced m this connexion that 
the Government had sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,500,000 to relieve 
distress caused by recent floods m the Provmce 

Mr, Abdul Wahab Khan, a Umted Front member from East 
Pakistan, and Mr. P. E. Gibbon, the Independent non-Moslem 
representative from the Punjab, were unanimously elected 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively of the Constituent 
Assembly on Aug. 11. — (Pakistan iHigh Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Times) (Prev. rep. 14341 A 5 Cabinet, 14273 C.) 

B. CENTRAL AMERICA. U.S. Aid for Completion 
of Pan-American Highway. 

Under a Bill signed by President Eisenhower in July, 
^78,980,000 was appropriated for a three-year programme to 
complete the 7,300-mile Pan-American Highway from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to the Panama Canal Zone, the U.S. contribution 
being twice that of the Central American repubhes through 
whose territories the road will run. The road — a two-lane 
all-weather highway — is largely completed, the prmeipal 
remainmg gaps (all between the southern border of Mexico 
and the Canal Zone) being . (1) A 145-mile stretch in the 
mountamous region between San Isidro, m southern Costa 
Rica, and El Volc^, m northern Panama, for which the route 
has not yet been surveyed ; (2) a 14-mile stretch (now tmder 
construction) between La Cruz, Costa Rica, and the Nicaraguan 
border town of Pena Blanca, work on which was delayed 
durmg the recent fightmg m northern Costa Rica ; (3) a 
25-mile section between Huehuetenango, Guatemala, and the 
Mexican town of Ocotal, on which work had been delayed 
when relations between the U.S. Government and the former 
pro-Communist Government of Guatemala became strained. 
In addition to these gaps, most of the 1,590 miles of road 
between the Guatemalan-Mexican border and the Canal Zone 
requires all-weather surfaemg to bring it up to accepted 
standards. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Pan-American Highway, 5564 A 5 4680 D.) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Head of Federal 
OflBLce for Protection of the Constitution. 

It was announced in Bonn on July 8 that Dr. Robert 
Schrubbers, chief public prosecutor {Generalstaatsanwalt) m 
Dusseldorf, had been appointed Director of the Federal Office 
for the Protection of the Constitution m succession to Dr. Hans 
Jess, who had held the post ad interim after the defection of 
Dr. Otto John to East Berlin. (Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 13851 A.) 

D. CHINA. — ^Adherence to Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

The New China News Agency announced on July 30 that 
the Chinese People’s Republic would jom the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, and that a delegation from the National 
People’s Congress would attend the Union’s conference at 
Helsinki in August.~(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Soviet Adherence, 14293 C.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Senate Ratification of Revised 
U.S.-Panamanian Treaty. 

The U.S. Senate ratified on July 1 the new U.S.-Panamanian 
treaty on the Panama Canal, which revised the provisions of the 
1986 treaty. — ^ew York Times) (Prev. rep. 14121 D.) 
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A. INDIA. — Mr. Nehru’s Visits to the Soviet Umon, 
Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, Britain, and Egypt. - 
Marsh^ Bulganin to visit India. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, left Bombay by 
air on June 5 for official visits to a number of countries. After 
a one-day visit to Czechoslovakia (June 6) he spent 15 days 
in the Soviet Umon (June 7-23), and thereafter visited Poland 
(June 23-25), Austria (June 26-27), and Yugoslavia, where he 
spent a week (June 30-July 6). After a short visit to Italy 
(July 7-8) he flew to Britain for discussions mth Sir Anthony 
Eden, and then paid an official visit to Egypt (July 11-12), 
returning on July 14 to Delhi. Mr. Nehru was aeeompamed 
throughout his tour by his daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and 
by Sir Baghavan Pillai (Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
External Affairs) and other officials. 

Prior to his arrival m Moscow, Mr. Nehru paid a short visit 
on June 6 to Prague, where he was received by President 
Zapotocky and had talks mth the Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
(M. Siroky) and the Foreign Minister (M. Vaclav David). Durmg 
his 15 days’ stay in the Soviet Union, Mr. Nehru had a number 
of discussions with members of the Soviet Government, and 
visited many different parts of the U.S.S.R. by air, covering 
some 10,000 miles. 

While lEL Moscow from June 7 -10, 3Hr Nehru discussed international 
problems witb Marsbal Bulgranm, M. Khrushchov, and M. Molotov ; 
attended receptions given m his honour by the Soviet Government ; 
called upon President Voroshilov; and visited the Kremlin, the 
Lenm-StaJm Mausoleum, the University of Moscow, schools, and 
factories, receiYing- everywhere an enthusiastic welcome. 

On June 11 Mr Nehru left Moscow by air for a ten-day tour of 
the U.S S.R. After visitmg- Stalingrad (June 11) he flew to the Crimea 
for visits to Simferopol and Yalta (Jime 12) and thence to Tiflis, 
capital of the Georgian Soviet Republic, where he arrived on June 13 
He then visited the historic cities of Tashkent and Samarkand, m 
Uzbekistan, and Alma-Ata, m Kazakhstan (Jxme 14-16). Prom 
Soviet Central Asia he flew to the Ural region for visits to the 
industrial cities of Sverdlovsk and Magnitogorsk (June 18). After 
a two-day visit to Leningrad (June 19-20) he returned to Moscow to 
contmue his discussions with the Soviet Mmisters. 

On June 21 Mr. Nehru addressed a mass rally of 100,000 
people in the Dynamo Stadium in Moscow — ^the first occasion 
on which such a meeting had been addressed by a non- 
Communist statesman. Earlier on the same day Mr. Nehra 
had announced at a press conference that Marshal Bulganin 
had accepted an invitation to visit India at a date to be fixed 
later. 

^ In his speech at the Dynamo Stadium, Mr. Nehru expressed 
his gratitude for the ** affection and welcome ” which had been 
extended to him wherever he had gone m the Soviet Umon. 
He continued : 

** Almost contemporaneously with your October Reyolution under 
the leadership of the great Lenin, we in India started a new phase 
of our struggle for freedom. . . . Even though we pursued a different 
path in our struggle under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, we 
admired Lemn and were mfluenced by his example. . . We did not 

understand some of the developments in your country, even as you 
might not have understood much that we did. We wished the Soviet 
Union well in the great experiment she was making, and tried to 
learn from it where we could The baolcgrounds of our countries were 
different — ^their geography, history, traditions, and culture, and the 
circumstances wherem they had to function . . . We all have to learn 
from others and we cannot Isolate ourselves, but this learning cannot 
be fruitful if it is imposed from outside. We believe in democracy, 
in equality, and m the removal of special privileges, and we have 
set ourselves the goal of developing a socialistic pattern of society 
m our country through peaceful methods . . 

It was m recognition of the right of each country to fashion its 
own destmy that India and the People’s Republic of China agreed 
that the * Five Principles ’ should govern their relations with each 
other Subsequently these prmoiples were accepted by Burma and 
Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Government has also expressed its 
approval of them. At the Bandung Conference these prmoiples were 
elaborated mto ten, and embodied in a declaration on world peace 
and co-operation Thus over 30 countries have accepted them. I 
have no doubt that these principles of international behaviour, if 
accepted and acted upon by all countries, would go a long way to 
put an end to the fears and apprehensions which oast dark shadows 
over the world. 

** Peace is of paramount Importance if this world of ours is to 
make progress, or indeed to aurviye. Peace is not merely abstention 
from war, but an active and positive approach to international 
relations leading, first, to the lessening of present tensions and an 
attempt to solve our problems by methods of negotiation, and 
secondly, to growing co-operation between nations — by cultural and 
scientific contacts, increased trade and commerce, and exchange of 
ideas, experience and information. . , There is no reason why 
different countries havmg different political, social, or economic 
systems should not co-operate in this way — ^provided there is ho 
interference with each other and no attempt at domination. . . 


Tlie foUowmg joint statement was signed in the Kremlm on 
June 22 by Marshal Bulganm and Mr. Nehru : 

. The relations between the Soviet Union and India rest on 
a firm foundation of friendship and mutual understandmg The 
Prime hlmisters are resolved that these relations shall continue to 
be informed and guided by the following prmciples lie the “five 
prmoiples of peaceful co-existenoe,” known as JPctnch Silci} 

(1) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty 

(2) Non-aggression. 

(3) Non-interference m each other’s mternal affairs for any reasons 
of an economic, political, or ideological character 

(4) Equahty and mutual benefit 

(5) Peaceful co-existence. 

The Prime Mimsters are convinced that . . the wider acceptance 

of these pimciples wiU enlarge the area of peace, promote mutual 
confidence among nations, and pave the way for greater international 
co-operation ” 

After welcoming the decisions of the Bandung Conference as “of 
historic importance,” the statement continued “ The Prime 
Mimsters recogmze that there have been signs of improvement in 
the general international situation In particular, they welcome the 
lessemng of tension in the Far East, the advent of Austrian independ- 
ence, the unproved relations between the Soviet Umon and Yugo- 
slavia, and the keener and more general appreciation now disceimible 
everywhere of the dangers of war in an atomic ago Nevertheless, in 
large areas fear and suspicion dominate the minds of men and 
nations and vitiate international relations. In the Far East, while 
there has been a lessening of tension, the causes of tension still 
remain It is the earnest hope of both Prime Ministers that it will 
be possible by peaceful means to satisfy the legitimate rights of the 
Chmese People’s Republic in regard to Taiwan (Formosa) At the 
same time the Prime Ministers reiterate their conviction that the 
contmued refusal to admit the Chinese People’s Republic to the U.N 
hes at the root of many troubles m the Far East and elsewhere They 
consider it essential that the Chinese People’s Republic should be 
given its rightful place in the United Nations, whose role and 
authority would thereby be enhanced. . ” 

The statement went on to call for a complete ban on the production 
of atomic and thermo-nueloar weapons, for a “ simultaneous and 
substantial ” reduction of conventional armaments, and for dis- 
armament through effective international control In conclusion, it 
referred to the recent agreement for the construction of a steel plant 
in India with Soviet assistance (see 14103 A), and said that the two 
Prime Mmisters would seek to promote and strengthen the relations 
between the two countries in the economic and cultural floUls, as 
well as m those of scientific and technical research.” 

Mr. Nehru left Moscow for Warsaw on June 23, declaring 
at the airfield that he had “ left part of my heart behind ” 
in the Soviet Union, 

Before leaving Moscow, Mr Nelirn paid a visit on Juno 22 t-o the 
newly-opened Soviet atomic energy plant, described by Indian press 
correspondents as being “ somewhere outside Moscow ” 

During his three-day visit to Poland, Mr. Nehru had dis- 
cussions m Warsaw with M. Cyrankiewiez (the Prime Minister), 
M. Boleslaw Bierut (First Secretary of the United Workers’ 
Party), and other Polish leaders. A joint comrnuniqud said 
that Poland and India would be guided Tby the “ five principles ” 
m their mutual relations, that there were “ no problems or 
controversies between the two countries,” and that both 
countries would foster mutual economic and cultural relations. 
The statement added that Mr. Nehru and M. Cyrankiewiez 
had discussed the problems of Indo-China, “ where both 
Poland and India have been associated in the International 
Commission as they had previously been associated in the 
International Commission in Korea.” 

While iu Poland, Mr Nehru visited Cracow, Stalinogrod and other 
industrial centres in Silesia, and the Nowa Iluta iron and stool plant, 
the largest m Poland He received the Freedom of Warsaw while in 
the Polish capital 

Mr. Nehru flew from Warsaw to Vienna, where he had 
d^cussions with Dr. Raab (the Austrian Chancellor) and Dr. 
Figl (the Foreign Minister). A commumqud issued on June 27 
stated that the conversations had covered questions of inter- 
national importance, particularly the position of Austria 
after the conclusion of the State Treaty, as well as the possi- 
bility of promoting trade between Austria and India. 

Mr. Nehru was the guest of honour at a Stato banquet given by 
the Austrian Government and held in the hoU whore the Gongross 
of Vienna took place in 1816. Ho also lunched with Prestdeni KOrnor 
at the Hofburg. 

On July 28 Mr. Nohru had discussions at Fusohl-am-See (near 
Salzburg) with the Indian High Commissioner In London (Mrs. 
Pandit, his sister), the Indian Ambassadors in Belgrade, Bonn, 
Brussels, Cairo, Moscow, Paris, Prague, and Romo, and the (*harg6 
d’ Affaires in Stockholm. 

From Vienna Mr. Nehru flew to Yugoslavia, where he spent 
a week as the guest of President Tito and visited many parts 
of the country. 
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Tlie Prune ISOnister received an enthnsiastio welcome from 200,000 
people when he arrived m Belgrade on June 30. After discussions at 
the White Palace with President Tito and other Yugoslav leaders, 
he addressed a 3 omt session of the Yugoslav Parhament on July 2, 
his speech bemg mainly on the theme of peacefol co-emstence. The 
Freedom of Belgrade was conferred upon Mr. Nehrn on the same day. 

Mr. Nehm paid visits on July 3-4 to Sarajevo (the capital of 
Bosma-Herzegovina), Jahlomca, m Bosma (where he inspected 
Yugoslavia’s biggest hydro-electric station), and Dubrovnik and 
Spht, on the Dalmatian coast. Prom Spht he sailed in President 
Tito’s yacht to the island of Briom for further discnssions with the 
Yugoslav President, and paid short visits to Zagreb, capital of 
Croatia, and Ljubljana, capital of Slovenia. 

A joint statement, signed by Mr. Nehru and President Tito, 
was issued from Bnoni on July 6. 

After pointmg out that Mr. Nehru had returned the visit paid 
to India by President Tito m 1954, the statement said that the 
talks had been held m an atmosphere of cordiahty characteristic 
of the mcreasmgly close friendship between India and Yugoslavia,” 
and that they had “ revealed close identity of views on all problems 
considered ” It contmued 

The pohcy of full mdependence pursued by both countries, based 
on the prmciplea of peaceful co-existence, represents an important 
contribution to the growth of mtemational co-operation and mutual 
understandmg among an mcreasmgly large number of countries 
The President and the Prime Mmister noted that the general world 
situation had improved of late. . These trends have found expression 
at the Bandung Conference, m the signing of the Austrian State 
Treaty, in a notable extension of the area of agreement on the 
question of disarmament, and m the Yugoslav-Soviet talks m 
Belgrade and the Indian-Soviet talks m Moscow, as well as at the 
tenth anniversary session of the Umted Nations. It is earnestly 
hoped that the same spirit will prevail at the forthcommg Geneva 
meeting of the Heads of Government of France, the Umted Kingdom, 
the USSR, and the Umted States . . 

After stressing the need for a settlement of the German and 
Formosan problems, and callmg for the admission of the Chmese 
People’s Repubho to the United Nations, the statement concluded 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed economic relations 
between the two countries and came to the conclusion that com- 
mercial exchanges were not on a scale commensurate with the close 
relations between them . . Both parties agreed to an early exchange 
of economic missions to explore practical measures of co-operation 
between the two countries in the scientific and techmcal fields. The 
President and the Prime Minister also agreed that the rich cultural 
heritage of both countries offers broad possibihties for cultural 
co-operation.” 

While m Rome on July 7-8, Mr. Nehru had discussions at 
the Palazzo Viminale with Signor Segni, the new Italian 
Prime Minister, and Professor Martino, the Foreign Mimster. 
He also called upon President Gronchi, and attended a reception 
given in his honour by the Italian Government at the Villa 
Madama. On July 8 Mr. Nehru was received in private 
audience by the Pope at the Vatican. 

The following message was read by the Pope to Mr. Nehru : ** We 
are happy to welcome heartily a great statesman whom we have 
the pleasure of meeting for the first time. . . We feel sure that you 
are fully mindful of the lofty responsihihties that, m striving to 
establish true peace based on love and justice among the peoples of 
the world, devolve upon those in authority. ... As we recall that 
one of the distinguished sons of India has been elevated by us to 
the honour of the Oardmalate, we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to address, through you, a message of affectionate regard to the 
President, the Government, and the noble people of India, whose 
welfare and happiness are ever in our remembrance in prayer to 
Almighty God ” 

At a subsequent press conference, Mr. Nehru disclosed that he 
had discussed the Goa question with the Pope, and that the Pope 
had agreed with him that the question was a purely pohtical one 

My diflaoulties with the Portuguese,” Mr Nehru added, ** are that 
they want to bring m the religious question all the time They have 
an untenable political position, and drag in the rohgious aspect just 
to coufuse people’s minds Goa is no religious issue, and His Holmess 
agrees with me that it is not a religious issue ” Questioned about 
India’s attitude towards the 200,000 Roman Cathohos in Goa, Mr 
Nehru replied that there were seven or eight million Catholics m the 
Indian Union, who enjoyed complete religious freedom. Asked how 
India planned to deal with the Goa problem on a pohtical basis, Mr. 
Nehru said : ** You don’t expect me to give you a detailed aoooxmt 
of the Goyernment of India’s future policy But of one thing you can 
he absolutely sure — Goa will be Indian.” 

In response to a special invitation from Sir Anthony Bden, 
Mr. Nehru flew from Italy to Britain for informal discussions 
on world problems with the British Prime Minister. 

The discussions took place at Chequers, where Mr. Nehru stayed 
as Sir Anthony Bden’s guest on July 8-9 Other participants on the 
British side were Mr. Macmillan (the Foreign Secretary), Lord Hume 
(Secretory for Commonwealth Relations), and Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald, U.K. High Commissioner m Delhi and lately Com- 
missioner-General for South-Bast Asia On the Indian side, Mr 
Krishna Menon (permanent Indian representative at the UN.), Mrs 
Pandit, and Sir Baghavan PlUai took part In the discussions. A 


brief statement from Chequers said that the talks had covered a wide 
field, mclndmg the Par East and the prospects of the Geneva 
“ su mm it ” conference. 

Mr Nehru dmed with the Queen at Windsor on July 9, and also 
visited Lord and Lady Mountbatten. In a statement at London 
Airport before leaving for Cairo, he expressed the opinion that the 
world had reached ** a psychological moment of history — a turning 
away from the tense atmosphere of the ‘ cold war ’ towards peace,” 

On July 11-12 Mr. Nehru visited Cairo as the guest of the 
Egyptian Government, and had discussions with Colonel 
Nasser, the Prime Minister of Egypt. A joint statement was 
issued by Mr. Nehru and Colonel Nasser after the conversations 
ended. 

After recalling that the two Prime Mmisters had met at the 
Bandung Conference, the statement said that there had been 

general agreement ” on the subjects discussed in Cairo — “ inter- 
national problems, the situation in the Middle East, and other 
matters of mntnal mterest to the two countries ” It added “ The 
Prime Mimsters reiterate their conviction . that mvolvement in 
mihtary pacts or m ahgnments with the great Powers does not 
serve the cause of peace, and, mdeed, often has the opposite effect ” 

The statement contamed a plea for general disarmament and the 
ban nm g of atomic and thermo -nuclear weapons ; expressed the 
hope that the Geneva ” summit ” conference would result in 
avertmg the great dangers which threaten the very existence of the 
human race ” , and noted that there had been some improvement 
in the international situation in recent months, although m some 
parts of the world grave problems still remain and the situation 
IS fun of danger ” It also endorsed the declaration on the dangers 
of thermo-nuclear warfare which had been issued by Bertrand 
RusseU, the late Professor Emstem, and other eminent scientists 
(see 14305 A) 

Mr. Nehru arrived back in Delhi on July 14 after an absence 
of nearly six weeks, during which he had visited eight countries 
and covered 25,000 miles. On July 16 President Rajendra 
Prasad conferred on Mr. Neliru the Bharat Batna (Jewel of 
India), the highest Indian award, for his “ heroic endeavours 
in the cause of peace for mankind,” — (The Statesman, Calcutta 

- The Hindu, Madras - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Soviet Weekly - Polish Embassy Press Dept., London 

- Wiener Zeitung - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Giornale dTtalia 

- Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Mr. Nehru, 14303 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Wholesale and Retail 
Prices. - Movements in Second Quarter of 1955. 


The movements of wholesale and retail prices in the second 
quarter of 1956 is shown below : 

Wholesale Prices (1930 ~ 

100) 



April 

May 

June 

Intermediate products 

373.2 

373 3 

374.1* 

Iron and steel 

374 9 

374 9 

374 8* 

Pood and tobacco 

301 1 

298 4 

305 1* 

All items 

334 1 

332.6* 

336 0* 

Retail Prices (Jan. 

15, 1952 

= 100)t 


Food 

119 9 

119 8 

124 8 

Rent and rates 

. 114 4 

114,7 

114.9 

Clothing 

96 3 

96 2 

96 2 

Fuel and light . 

114 8 

111.4 

112.7 

Household durable goods 

95 5 

95 6 

95.6 

Miscellaneous goods 

99 9 

101.4 

101 5 

Services 

. 113 5 

113.9 

115 3 

AJeohoho drink 

. 102 7 

102.7 

102.7 

Tobacco 

. 100.3 

100 3 

100.3 

All items 

110.8 

110 6 

112.9 

AH items (June 1947 = 100) 

146 8 

146 5 

149.6 


* Provisional, t On April 19, May 17, and June 14 respectively 

It was pointed out m the M^n^stry of Labour Gazette that the sharp 
rise in the food prices mdex m June was due to the early exhaustion 
of stocks of old potatoes m many areas, with the result that many 
retailers had only the much higher-priced potatoes of the new crop 
for sale. The increase m the ” Services ” index in June resulted 
prmcipally from the increases m rail fares and road passenger fares 
m London and other areas. 

The Board of Trade Basic Materials mdex m the second 
quarter (June 30, 1949 = 100) was 149,4 m April, 148.9 in 
May, and 151.0 m June. — (Board of Trade Journal - Ministry 
of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14185 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA - WESTERN GERMANY. — Joint 
Construction of Danube Power Station. 

A new hydro-electric power station on the Danube at 
Jochenstein, m the German-Austrian frontier region near 
Passau, was opened on July 1. Built jointly by the Austrian, 
German Federal, and Bavarian Governments, it will be the 
largest hydro-electric station in Central Europe on completion, 
with an annual capacity of 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The 
power will be shared equally between Austria and Western 
Germany. — (Wiener Zeitung - Welt der Arbeit, Cologne) 
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KEESESTG’S CONTEMPOHABY ABCtUVES 


August 13 — 20, 1955. 


A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERAnON. — CouncU Decisions on Temporary 
Renewal of EJP.U. and Procedure for Introduction ot 
Convertibility.-Proposed European Monetary Agreement. 

The O.E.E.C. Council met at ministeiial level on June 9-10 
under the chairmanship of Mr. R. A. Butler, British CtoncellOT 
of the Exchequer, and at deputy level on July 28-29. The mo^ 
important decisions reached at these meetmgs concerned the 
renewal of the European Payments Union and preparations 
for a return to currency convertibility. They are suromanzea 
below. 

Renewal of the E.P.U, - New European Monetary Agreement. 

Dnnng the ministerial discussions on June 9-10 on the subject of 
an mtm-European clearing system, two opposing viewpomts were 
reported to have been advanced On the one hand, Britain argued 
that, once sterling and other European currencies had been made 
fully convertible, the need for a multilateral cleanng system would 
disappear and the function of short-term lending could be assumed 
by the proposed new European Fund {see 14086 A). On the other 
hand, Switzerland, France, and other member-countnes contended 
that, even when convertibility was reahzed, a clearmg system woiud 
still be needed and the function of short-term lending could be 
earned out by a transformed E P XJ., to which all member-countnes 
would belong whether or not their currencies were convertible. 
Eventually the Council accepted a compromise (based on a suggestion 
put forward by the Netherlands), the mam terms of which were 
as follows : 

(1) The European Payments Umon would be prolonged until 
Jnne 30, 1956. 

(2) For the month of July, 1955, settlements would be on the 
same basis as hitherto — 50 per cent gold and 50 per cent credit. 

(3) After that, the system would be hardened ** and settlements 
would be made on the basis of 75 per cent gold and 25 per cent credit. 
This would entail an adjustment of the auotas, which would be 
doubled, so that the credit facilities or obhgatioiLS of each country 
could remain the same. 

(4) A special credit of $50,000,000 would be granted withm the 
E P.U to Italy, partly because she was near the end of her quota, 
and partly because of the strain which would be imposed on her 
economy by the ** Vanoni ** development plan. Italy would repay 
the credit m gold not later than Jnne 30, 1957. 

Greece’s quota would remam blocked hut could be opened again 
at any time before June 30, 1956, subject to the Greek Government 
having given three month’s notice. 

(5) At any tune (even before June 30, 1956) the E.P,U. could be 
“ terminated ” and the post-convertibility arrangements could come 
into effect if member-countnes whose trade quotas accounted, for 
at least 50 per cent of the total amount of quotas notified the O E.E C. 
that they were in favour of such a step. [It was pointed out in the 
Press that, of the total E P.U. quotas, the U K., Western Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium-Luxemburg, and the Netherlands — ^known to 
be the principal countries m favour of convertibihty — accounted for 
well over 50 per cent ] 

(6) When the E-P U. came to an end, the credit balance remaining 
in the Umon’s income and expenditure account (which at the end 
of June amounted to 2,862,000 units of account) would be distributed 
among member-conntries by adjustment of their claims on, or 
debts to, the Union, in accordance with the percentages already 
laid down in the E.P U. Agreement 

If the liquidation of the E P.U. took place before June 30, 1957, 
any balance still owing by the Union to Belgium-Luxemburg under 
the 1953 arrangements for fundmg 50,000,000 units of account (see 
page 12811. first column), would be included In the last settlement 
to be carried out Thus, in accordance with the gold-credit ratio 
prevailmg at the time of liquidation, part of the balance would be 
settled m gold, whilst the credit element would be added to Belgium- 
Uuxemburg’s claims on the Umon and be repaid In accordance with 
the liquidation percentages mentioned above. 

(7) As soon as the K P U- had come to an end, a European Monetary 
Agreement, administered by a Management Board similar to that 
of the E.P.U,, would come into operation. Under this arrangement, 
two mteroonnected structures wo'^d be set up , 

(a) The European Fund, to provide short-term credit to any 
member-countries needing it to enable them to withstand balance- 
of-payment difficulties. Credits would he granted by the Fund In 
gold and would have to he repaid (plus interest) within two years 
The capital of the Fund would be $600,000,000, part of which would 
come from B P.U assets (the remainder being distributed among 
member-countries), whilst the balance would be contributed by 
O B.E.C. member-countries according to an agreed scale (see below). 

(5) A Multilateral Clearmg System, which would ensure that, in 
conffitions of convertibility, any member-country (whether its 
currency was convertible or not) would be able to secure temporary 
financial accommodation, and that outstanding balances were 
settled at regular Intervals and at known rates of exchange. 

(8) Subject to a few minor amendments, the existing O.E.E O 
trade liberalization code would be continued for “ an imspeoffied 
period ” after the adoption of convertibility, 

(9) In order that regular discussions might be held on the problems 
which woul4 anse from convertibility and, in particular, on the 
effect of exchange rate policies on trade, ** a new body of high-level 
officials from capitals ’* would be set up within the O.E.E.C. 


Further details of the European Fund and the MultUateral 
Clearing System were given in a memorandum published by 
the O.B.E.C. on August 5. 

The European Fund. 

As statedabove, the capital ofthe Fund wiUamoimt to *600,000,000 
consisting oi (a) $271,575,000 from the residue of the B.P.U. capital, 
and (6) *328,425,000 in contributions from member-countries. 

Fart Transfer of E.P.U. Capital. That part of the E P.U. capitad 
to be transferred to the Fund with the consent of the U S Government 
will correspond to the residue of the capital which had been pro-nded 
for the E.RU under U S. aid (see 11181 A). It will be made available 
as follows : 

(i) $113,037,000 held m gold by the E.P.U. 

(u) $123,538,000 representing that part of the amount allocated to 
the E P.U. by the U.S Government which has not yet been used. 

(lii) $35,000,000 m the form of loans to Norway and Turkey, bemg 
the initial balances granted as loans by the U.S Government to 
Norway ($10,000,000) and to Turkey ($25,000,000) The Funds 
claims against Norway and Turkey will be ^ortized over a period 
of 15 years, startmg from the date of the E P U ’s liquidation, m 
13 equal instalments, the first of which will fall due at the end of the 
third year The terms — ^which are the same as would have applied 
bilaterally under the Union’s hquidation procedure — had hoen 
agreed to by Norway and Turkey. 

Contributions from Member-countries. These wiU be as fonows ' 

$ miUion 


Austria 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (Western) 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 


5 0 
30 0 
15 0 
42 0 

42.0 

2 850 

15.0 

15.0 

30.0 
15 0 

5.0 

15.0 

21.0 

3 0 

86 575 


Call-up of Capital. (1) The capital of the Fund will bo called up 
aa follows * 

(1) To begin with, the Fund will have at its disposal $148,037,000, 

consisting of $113,037,000 in gold transferred from the E.P U and 
the claims on Norway and Turkey of $35,000,000 also transferred 
from the E.P.U. , „ 

(ii) When it needs further liquid resources, it will call on members 
to contribute another $148,037,000, their contributions to be divided 
in the same proportions as the total contributions shown abovo. 

(iii) Any further amounts needed by the Fund will bo dro.wn in 
equal shares from the balance of $123,538,000 on the U.S. Treasury 
Account (transferred from the E.P.U ) and from members’ contribu- 
tions up to the same amount, making a total of $247,070,000. 

(iv) If stiU more is needed, the Fund wiU call up the remaining 
$56,850,000 of members’ contributions 

(2) In view of their special position and, in particular, tho level 
of their reserves, certain countries will be called upon to iiay tholr 
contributions oiily when all other contributions have boon fully 
paid. The total amount of deferred contributions will not exceed 
$56,850,000 and, provisionally, tbe countries concomod and tho 
amount of contributions deferred will be as follows * 

I million 

Austria 5.0 


Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland . 
Italy 
Norway 
Turkey . 


15.0 
2 850 
1.0 
15.0 
15.0 
3.0 


(3) The call-up of further contributions will be made auiomath'ally 
by the Fund’s Agent (see below) whenever liquid assets fall below 
$100,000,000, although the Fund’s Board of Management will be 
able to authorize the raising of tho assets above .$100,000,000 if 
it appears at any time that total assets of $100,000,000 will bo 
insufficient to meet expected drawings. 

Other Provisions, (i) Interest will be paid by the Fund in gold on 
members’ contributions, the rate being determinod by tho 0 E.E O. 
every six months for the preceding half-yoar. 

(ii) All the Fund’s transactions will be carried out in gold and Its 
accounts will be kept In terms of a unit of account defined In terms 
of gold Initially, the unit of account will bo the same as tliat used 
by the E.P.U- (i.e. equivalent to one U.8. dollar at $35 per fine 
ounce of gold). 


The Multilateral Clearing System. 

Basic Principles. The Multilateral Clearing System was designed 
so as to comply with the following conditions : (a) that It should 
be compatible with the exchange arrangements oontomplatod by 
member-countries; (b) that it should allow membor-countries to 
adopt different methods of determining their rates of exchange ; 
(c) that it should make financial facilities available to membor- 
countries in the period between settlements, provided that these 
facilities were not on such a scale as to Impose an undue strain 
on any member-country. 
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According-ly, members of the system will haTe three obligations 
to other members • (a) to annomice m advance the -marg irtR beyond 
which they will not be prepared to let their currencies flnctnate — 
i.e. the mai^ms at which they will buy or sell their currencies (it being 
laid down that these margins should be as moderate and stable as 
possible) ; (6) to make their currencies available, within certam 
defined limits, to any other participating countries which shotdd ask 
for them (i e mterim finance) , (c) to agree to settlements of out- 
standing debts bemg made each month in U.S dollars This last 
obligation means that those conntnes imTctng their currencies to gold 
will either fix buying and seUmg pnces for the U S. doUar as well 
as for gold, or, alternatively, accept a fixed relationship between gold 
and the dollar. 


Interim Finance Limits. The maximiim amoTint of mterim finance 
which may be drawn or granted by each country will be as follows 
(in millions of nmts of account) : 


Austria 

Belgnim-Lnxemburg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (Western) 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

XJmted Kingdom 


5.0 
20.0 
12.0 

32.0 

30.0 
7.5 
2 0 

13.0 

22.0 
12,0 

5.0 
16.0 
15-0 

7.5 
64 0 


A moderate and nmform rate of mterest will be charged on all 
drawings of interim finance 

Monthly Settlements. These will cover 

(a) all mterim finance advanced but not repaid before the end 
of the month , 

(5) any balance m the currency of a member-country which 
another member-country holds and decides to brmg into the 
settlement , 

<c) all balances on any accounts kept under bilateral pa 3 rments 
agreements (The O.E E.O must bo notified of any such agreement 
and, if it considers the financial clauses to be prejudicial to the 
satisfactory operation of the Multilateral Clearing System, may make 
recommendations for the agreement’s revision , if these recom- 
mendations are not complied with, the O.E B C may then decide 
that balances of accounts kept under the agreement shall not be 
brought into the monthly settlements.) 

Calculation of Net Amounts due. On the basis of information 
supplied by the central banks, the Agent (see below) will determine 
the amounts in doUara required to settle the resultmg balances each 
month For this purpose 

(a) all interim finance balances will be calculated in dollars at the 
selling price fixed for its currency by the lending country ; 

(6) all balances held in another currency which a member decides 
to bring into the settlement wfil be calculated in dollars at the 
buying price for its currency fixed by the debtor country , 

(c) all balances on accounts kept under bilateral payments agree- 
ments will bo calculated on the basis of the rates agreed between the 
parties to these agreemonts. 

[Tho diJKorenoe between the proposed Multilateral Clearing System 
and the present B P XT. will be that it will be optional whether a 
pair of countries bring thoir claims and debts for settlement withm 
the system, or settle them in the ordinary way through the foreign 
exchange market. It was, however, pomted out in the Press that, 
as debtors wiU have to settle at the most favourable rate for the 
creditors (and the least favourable for themselves), whenever possible 
it will in practice be preferable for a debtor country to settle its 
debts with a convertible country ” before the monthly settlement, 
by recourse to the foreign exchange markets. The actual amount 
of business to pass through the Multilateral Olearmg System may 
therefore be quite small. On the other hand, the guarantee of a 
rate, even though it bo a maximum one, will be a real privilege which 
memborahip of the clearing system will afilord ] 

Guarantee against Default. Should any default occur, it will be 
carried up to an amount of ^?50, 000,000 by the European Fund. At 
the same time the defaulting country wiU be automatically suspended 
and the Fund will use all the moans at its disposal to ensure repayment 
of the debt in dollars. 

Provisions governing the European Monetary Agreement. (1) It 

was laid down that if the special termination clause had not brought 
the B.P XJ to an end and the B.M.A. Into force by March 31, 1956, 
the O.B.B.C. would review both the conditions on which the B.P XJ. 
might be renewed from July 1, 1956 onwards, and the provisions 
of the B M.A. 

(2) The provisions of the B.M.A. were designed to remain in force 
for an indefinite period, but the operation of the Multilateral Clearing 
System would bo reviewed not later than three months before the 
end of Its first year, and the Agreement as a whole not later than 
three months before the end of its third year. 

(3) The Multilateral Clearing System would be terminated, unless 
the O.B.B C. decided otherwise, if, at the end of the first year or 
on any subsequent renewal date, countries responsible for at least 
60 per cent of the contributions to the Fund indicated that they 
did not want the system to continue. The Agreement as a whole 
could be brought to an end in two ways . (i) if the member- countries 


unanimously decided to do so ; (u) if, at any time after the third 
year from its coming mto force, the contributions of its member- 
countries (excluding those countries which, while still members, 
had given notice of withdrawal) amounted to less than 50 per cent 
of the total contributions fixed when the Agreement came mto force. 

The Bank for International Settlements in Basle will act as 
Agent for both the European Fund and the Multilateral 
Clearing System, as it has done m the past for the European 
Payments Union. — (O.B.E.C. Information Dhusion, Paris - 
Financial Times) (Prev, rep. 14254 A; 11181 A; Mr. 

Butler’s Statement, 14343 A.) 

A. UNTTED STATES.— Administratiott. - Resignation 
of Secretary of Air Force. - Appointment of Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Harold Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force, resigned on 
Aug. 1, followmg an inquiry into allegations that he had 
misused his office in order to obtain business for an industrial 
engineering firm of which he was a partner. 

Before the Senate had confirmed Mr Talbott’s nomination m 1953, 
Mr. Talbott, like other members of the Administration, had agreed to 
sever his connexions with any firms with whom he might subsequently 
have to do business when in office (see page 12702, column one). He 
had, however, explained that he would remam ** a special partner ” 
m one company, Paul Mulligan & Co. (an industrial engmeering firm 
specializing in clerical efficiency studies), but had assured the Senate 
that no work concerned essentially with defence would be done by 
that firm while he was a member of the Adnumstration. Nevertheless, 
it was subsequently alleged that Mulhgan & Co had continued to 
do busmess with companies holding defence contracts ; that Mr. 
Talbott had contmued to receive part of the firm’s profits ; and that 
he had solicited companies to give busmess to MuUigan & Co. 

The Senate Permanent Investigating sub -co m m i ttee held pubBc 
hearmgs on the allegations at the end of July, at which it heard 
testimony from Mr. Talbott, Mr MuUigan, and a number of other 
witnesses Mr. Talbott admitted that he had tned to get new busmess 
for MuUigan & Co., but denied that he had acted with impropriety, 
broken the law, or used his official influence to further his busmess 
interests He offered to give his mterest in MuUigan & Co. to his 
partner, and to accept no further money from the firm if in the 
opinion of this group of gentlemen I wiU be helping the Air Force 
and the Admimstration and making people sure of my purpose.” 
The committee, however, puhhshed no findmgs before Mr Talbott 
announced his resignation 

In his letter of resignation to the President, Mr Talbott stated 
that he was resigning because he did not “ m any way wish to be a 
source of embarrassment to you, or to your . Administration.” 
Referring to ” the recent unfortunate and, I heheve, distorted 
pubhcity ” about his contmued association with MuUigan & Co , 
he declared ” I am clear ui my mind and conscience that my 
actions have been within the bounds of ethics This connexion has 
never influenced me, or interfered m the shghtest with the discharge 
of my responsibilities as Secretary of the Air Force, and I have never 
used that office to further its busmess ” 

President Elsenhower, m acceptmg the resignation, said that he 
felt that Mr. Talbott’s decision was the ” right one in the circum- 
stances.” He paid a tribute to IMr. Talbott’s “ unexceUed diligence ” 
in the admmistration of his department and to his “ fine accomplish- 
ment ” as Secretary of the Air Force. Barber, at a press conference 
on July 27, the President had stated that the actions of a public 
servant had to be “ impeccable, both from the standpomt of law 
and from the standpomt of ethics,” and that a pubho servant should 
avoid any indiscretion which even gave the appearance that he was 
usmg his office improperly 

Mr. Donald Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defence m charge 
of research and development, was nominated by President 
Eisenhower on Aug. 11 as Secretary of the Air Force in 
succession to Mr. Talbott. Mr. Quarles (61), formerly vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone laboratories and president of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, had been 
responsible for all the Defence Department’s research work, 
including the guided missiles programme and the recently- 
announced plans for launching a space satellite. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tnbime) (Prev. rep. 

Administration, 14279 D 5 Mr. Talbott, 12777 B.) 

B. ARGENTINA. — New Provinces. 

A Bill raising all Argentme Federal Territories to the status 
of Provinces was passed by the Argentme Congress in June, 
the whole country thereby being divided mto 22 Provmces 
and the Federal District of Buenos Aires. It was laid down 

(а) that three new provmces would be formed within the 
present territorial limits of Formosa, Neuqden, and Rio Negro ; 

(б) that a fourth province would be created between the 42nd 
and 46th parallels, bounded on the west by Chile and on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and including the present Federal 
Territory of Chubut and the Military Territory of Comodoro 
Rivadavia ; and (c) that a fifth province would be formed from 
the Territory of Santa Cruz, the Maritime Territory of Tierra 
del Fuego, and those areas of Antarctica over which Argentina 
claims sovereignty. — (Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. New Provinces, 12981 A.) 
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KEESENTG’S CONTEMPOEAIty ARCHIVES 


August 13 — 20 , 1965. 


A. MALAYA. — ^Federal Blectioiis. - Victory for Triple 
AEiance. - Cabinet formed by Tengku Abdul Rahman. 

The first elections in Malaya since the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council under the recent constitutional proposals 
(see 13586 A) were held on July 27. They resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Triple Alhance, led by Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and formed by the United Malays’ Xational Organiza- 
tion (U.M.N.O,), the Malayan Chmese Association, and the 
Malayan Indian Congress, which won 51 of the 52 elected seats. 
The Negara (National) Party, led by Dato Sir Onn bm Ja’afar, 
which had been expected to provide the mam opposition to 
the Triple Alliance, failed to return any members, the remaining 
seat being won by the small Pan-Malayan Moslem party. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the electorate went to the polls, and the 
Triple Alliance, with 818,000 votes, received more than four 
times as many votes as aU other parties combined. The two 
prmcipal items in the Alliance’s programme were the achieve- 
ment of Malayan mdependence by 1959 and the offer of an 
amnesty to the terrorists. 

Indicating the new Goverimient’s policy m a ntmaber of statements 
after the election, Tengkn Abdul Rahman said that his first task 
would he the estahhshment of mdependence, though they would go 
** dead slow ” for a few months rather than “ rush into it as 
Singapore had done. Talks on a fuhy-elected legislature and on 
mdependence would he opened with the Colomal Secretary, Mr- 
Lennox-Boyd, when he visited the Colony m the near future, and 
he (Tengku Abdul Rahman) hoped that the issues could be settled 
amicably He announced that the Government would work for 
constitutional reforms and that a special commission, with Malayan 
membership, would be set up to study the anestion. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman strongly criticized the High Commissioner’s 
present powers of veto, saymg that these powers must be made 
** purely advisory ” within two years, “ or one year if possible.** 
** If the High Commissioner vetoes Bills passed by us,” he declared, 
** we are not workmg for the people and we might as well walk out. 

I can see no immediate cnsis arising from proposed legislation. 
Naturally we are not anxious to clash. But I cannot rest until this 
matter of veto powers is finally settled.” 

With regard to closer association between the Federation and 
Singapore, the Chief Mmister-eleot said that as Malaya was ** in a 
hurry lor independence,” whilst Smgapore, he thought, would never 
get complete independence, he could see no possibility of an eventual 
union between Malaya and Singapore. ” Singapore,” he added, ” is 
a bastion not only for Bntam but for the whole world I feel that the 
United States would object if Bntam offered Singapore full mde- 
pendenoe. I see Singapore and the Federation hke Spain and 
Gibraltar, Chma and Hong Kong.” Nevertheless, he hoped to 
mamtam friendly relations with Singapore, and he announced that 
a committee of Smgapore and Federation Cabmet Ministers would 
be set up to deal with problems common to both territories. 

On the question of an amnesty for the terrorists, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman said that this would not be put into effect until ” the right 
time and with the advice of experts ” If the Commumsts accepted 
the amnesty, the guerrilla leaders would he deported and the other 
guerrillas rehahihtated , an amnesty, he explained, should cover 
guerrillas (other than leaders) guilty of atrocities because ” if we want 
peace we must forget them ” If the terrorist leaders refused an 
amnesty, however, every able-bodied man over the age of 18 would 
be mobilized for part-time military service m the Federation 

The composition of the new Executive Coimcil was announced 
in Kuala Lumpur on Aug. 4, Tengku Abdul Rahman being 
appointed Chief Mimster and Minister of Home Affairs. The 
other elected Ministers were : 

Dato Abdul Razak bin Hussam (deputy president of U.M N O ) — 
Education ; Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman — ^Lands and Mines ; 
Colonel H. S. Lee (president of the Associated Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce) — Transport ; Inohe Abdul Aziz bin Ishak (a journalist) — 
Agriculture ; Mr. Leong Yew Koh (secretary-general of the Malayan 
Chmese Association) — Health ; Inohe Sardon bln Jubtc (president of 
the TJ,M.N.O. Youth) — ^Works; Mr. Y- R Sambantham (president 
of the Malayan Indian Congress) — ^Labour ; Inohe Sulaiman bin Dato 
Abdul Rahman — Local Government, Housing, and Town Planning ; 
Mr. Ong Yoke Lin (a Kuala Lumpur busiuessman) — ^Posts and 
Teleoommumoations. 

The new Legislative Council consists of 50 Malays, 25 
Chmese, seven Indians, two Ceylonese, five European officials, 
geven European unofflicials, and one representative from 
Malacca. The Opposition ^1 be led by Dato Sir Clough 
Thuraisingham of the Negara Party, which has five nominated 
members m the Legislative Council. — (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 135S6 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Withdrawal of Soviet Forces. 

The Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Zhukov, announced 
on July 31 that all Soviet occupation troops would be with- 
drawn firom Austria by Oct. 1 — ^i.e., 25 days before the time- 
Umit set in the Austrian State Treaty for the withdmwal of the 
forces of aU the occupying Powers. — (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev, rep. 14333 C.) 


C. FRANCE - LIBYA. — Agreement on Evacuation of 
French Troops from Fezzan. - French Rights of Transit 
and of Wartime Reactivation of Bases. - Franco-Libyan 
Treaty of Friendship. - Good Neighbour,” Cultural, 
and Economic Conventions. 

It was announced m Pans and Tripoh on Aug. 11 that the 
Franco-Libyan negotiations on the evacuation of the French 
troops in the Fezzan had ended ; that a treaty of friendship 
between France and Libya had been signed in Tripoli the 
previous night ; and that a pohtical agreement on the French 
position m the Fezzan, a “ good neighbour ” convention, a 
convention on economic co-operation, and a cultural convention, 
had been concluded at the same tune. The provisions of the 
various agreements were summarized by the Quai d’Orsay as 
follows : 

Political Agreement. This provided that French troops would 
evacuate the Fezzan withm 12 months of the ratification of the 
treaty, and that the French bases would be handed over to the 
Libyan Army France would retam the right to reactivate these 
bases m the event of war, and also retam at all times the landing 
and transit facihties at these bases hitherto enjoyed by the French 
armed forces Libya agreed to employ French teehmcal advisers to 
a laige extent, including French technicians for the maintenance of 
the aerodromes at Ghatt, Ghadames, and Sebha, which serve for 
the transit of French troops. 

“ Good Neighbour** Convention. This guaranteed the security of 
the Libyan-Tumsian frontier, provided for ” more efficacious ” joint 
supervision of the frontier area, and regulated the movement of 
flocks and caravan traffic across the border. 

Economic Co-operation Convention. This dealt with the manner 
m which the Libyan Government would utilize the financial contri- 
butions offered by France. [Hitherto the French Government had paid 
160,000,000 francs per annum (about £160,000) as a general subsidy 
for the Libyan Budget, as well as 100,000,000 francs (£100,000) for 
the activities of the Libyan economic development agency.] 

Cultural Convention. Under this convention, the French Govern- 
ment undertook to provide a certain number of scholarships annually 
for Libyan students studying m France 

The negotiations on the future relationship between France 
and Libya, following the Libyan demand for the evacuation 
of the French forces from the Fezzan (400 strong), had opened 
m Pans m January last and had been resumed m Tripoli on 
July 18, leading to final agreement on Aug. 10. At Libya’s 
request, Britain was consulted on the question of reactivating 
the French bases in the event of war, and H.M. Government 
gave its consent to this arrangement after discussions in 
London. In the final stages of the Franco-Libyan negotiations 
the Libyan delegation was headed by M. Mustapha Ben Hahm, 
Prime Minister of Libya, and the French delegation by M. 
Maurice Dejean, the French Ambassador m Tripoli, 

(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14047 A.) 

D. SOUTH-EAST ASIA. — Overseas Chinese. 

The followmg table, taken from the External Affairs Review 
published by the New Zealand Department of External Afiairs, 
shows the number of Chinese living in the countries of 
South-East Asia, and their proportion to the total population : 



Total 

Percentage 


Population 

CMnoe© 

of Chinese 

North Vietnam . . 

11,500,000 

50,000 

0.5 

South Vietnam . 

9,500,000 

950,000 

10.0 

Laos 

2,000,000 

5,000 

0,25 

Cambodia 

4,500,000 

300,000 

7.0 

Burma 

18,000,000 

310,000 

1.75 

Slam 

19,500,000 

3,000.000 

15 0 

Malaya 

5,700,000 

2,150,000 

38.0 

Singapore 

1,120,000 

860,000 

77.0 

Indonesia. 

80,000,000 

2,000,000 

2.5 

Philippmes 

21,000,000 

300,000 

1.5 

British Borneo and 

Sarawak 950,000 

240.000 

25,0 


The total number of Chmese given above, some 10,000,000, 
compares with the estimate of over 11,700,000 Overseas 
Chinese contained m the recent Chmese population census, 
(Department of External Affairs, Wellington) (X3999 I>.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Employment and Unemploy- 
ment. - Figures at Mid-1955. 

The number of employed persons in the U.S.A. in June (over 
14 years old, but excluding the armed forces) was 04,016,000, 
of whom 7,681,000 were employed in agriculture. The total 
was the highest figure on record, comparing with 00,688,000 
in December 1954 and 62,098,000 m June 1954. The number 
of unemployed was 2,679,000, compared with 2,888,000 in 
December last and 3,847,000 m June 1954, An indication of 
the size of the armed forces was given by the difference 
between the total labour force and the total civilian labour 
force, which amounted in June to 2,996,000. 

(Federal Reserve BuUetm, Washington) (Prev. rep. 14085 A.) 
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A. SUDAN. — Completion of Transitional Period 
of Self-government. - Anglo-Egyptian Discussions on 
Membership of International Supervisory Commission. - 
Cabinet Changes. - Mr. Azhari’s Visit to Cairo. - Deterio- 
ration in Sudanese-Egyptiau Relations. - The Nile Waters 
Dispute. - Army Mutiny in Southern Sudan, 

The Sudanese Parliament unanimously adopted a motion on 
Aug. 16 requesting the Governor-General to inform the British 
and Egyptian Governments that the Sudanization of the 
Admmistration was complete, that arrangements for self- 
determination should be put m motion forthwith,” and that 
British and Egyptian forces should be withdrawn from the Sudan 
withm 90 days. The Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1953 (see 
12794 A) had laid down that the adoption of such a motion 
would mark the end of the transitional period of self-government 
and would be followed by the election of a Constituent Assembly, 
which would decide whether the Sudan should mamtam 
some form of umon with Egypt or become completely inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. Azhari (Prime Minister of the Sudan), who proposed the motion, 
said that the Sudan was ujiiq.ue in obtammg its hberty and the 
evacuation of foreign troops without bloodshed, and that it must 
never agam allow its mdependence to he taken away. He would 
prefer the decision on complete independence or on a link with 
Bgrypt to be taken by means of a plebiscite, rather than by a Con- 
stituent Assembly. Mr* Nur ed-Dm, the former Minister of Works 
and the leadmg supporter of maintaming a link with Egypt (see 
below), appealed to members to remember Egypt’s help m the 
struggle for independence, and emphasized that all viewpomts should 
be given an equal chance of expression Mr. JVlahgoub (Leader of the 
Opposition), declared, however, that the Sudan could show its 
gratitude to Egypt, not by sacrifiomg its independence, but by 
helpmg the Egyptian people to achieve democracy and hberty for 
themselves. Sayed Siddiq el-Mahdi, leader of the Umma Party, also 
spoke in support of Sudanese independence. 

After the resolution had been adopted, Mr. Azhari, his 
Mmisters, and all members of Parliament walked in procession 
from Parliament House to Kitchener Square, where the Prime 
Minister addressed some 50,000 people. Mr. Azhari and Mr. 
Mahgoub, who also spoke, were enthusiastically greeted by the 
large crowd, some of whom carried anti-Egyptian posters. 

Support for the proposal that the future status of the Sudan 
should be decided by a plebiscite rather than by a Constituent 
Assembly, to which Mr. Azhari had referred, had previously 
been expressed by Sayed All el-Mirghani, leader of the pro- 
Government Kliatmia sect, and by Sir Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, 
leader of the Ansar sect and patron of the Umma Party. 

At a press conference on Aug. 18, which was attended by 
Mr, Azhari and leadmg members of liis Cabinet, Mr. Ya^a 
el-Fadli (Minister for Social Affairs) read a statement expressing 
the hope that complete independence, without any formal link 
with Egypt, would be granted to the Sudan as soon as possible, 
and suggesting that neither a plebiscite nor the election of a 
Constituent Assembly was necessary. 

The liberty and independence of the Sudan ” the statement said, 
** are no more in need of the consent of the oo-domlni, or of any 
other Government The position we have reached and the conscious- 
ness of what the nation has attained will not permit any Power to 
rob us of our legitimate right.’’* A unanimous desire ** had been 
shown by all sections of the Sudanese people, headed by the two 
religious leaders, that self-determmation should bo expressed through a 
plebiscite Instead of through a Constituent Assembly, and the events 
of Aug. 16 had constituted an ** unoflacial plebiscite ’* expressing the 
people*8 unanimous preference for independence It would therefore 
be gratifying if Egypt and Britain would ** win the friendship of the 
Sudanese nation by meeting their wish and declaring the mdependence 
of the Sudan.** Although the general desire for independence had 
become ** so obvious that it needs no plebiscite,*’ the Government 
favoured the holding of a such plebiscite to satisfy the oo-domini 
and world opinion. 

In reply to qnestions, Mr. Earouk (Minister of Communications) 
said that fe^hng against association with Egypt had hardened as a 
result of Egyptian interference in the Sudan’s internal affairs, and 
of the suppression in Egypt of normal political life and the strict 
censorship on public opinion, which had aroused fears that the same 
conditions might be imposed on the Sudan. 

The committee set up under the Anglo-Egyptian agreempt 
to supeirvise the transfer of key posts in the Admmistmtion 
(judiciary, defence force, police, etc.) from foreign to Sudanese 
control liad reported on Aug. 4 that Sudanization was complete. 
It held Its last meetmg on Aug. 7. 

It had been reported on June 22 that out of 1,177 British civil 
servants employed by the Sudanese Govomment in February, 1954, 
only 153 remained who were not imder notice ; of these, 66 were 
teachers and most of the remainder were specialists and technicians. 


Egyptians holdmg semor “ influential ** posts had also been discharged, 
and 35 Egyptians m jiunor posts were under notice to leave. On 
July 19 it was announced that Mr. V. Narahan Rao, the former 
CJomptroIler and Auditor-General of India, had accepted the post of 
Fmancial and Economic Adviser to the Sudanese Government. 

Other recent developments relatmg to the Sudan are 
summarized below under cross-headings. 

International Supervisory Commission. 

Anglo-Egyptian discussions on the membership of the 
mtemational commission which would supervise the process of 
self-determination opened in Cairo on Jime 8, the British 
delegation being headed by Sir Ralph Stevenson (then 
Ambassador in Cairo) and the Egyptian by Major Salem 
(Mimster for National Guidance and Sudanese Affairs). After 
It had been suggested that the commission should consist of 
representatives of Burma, Pakistan, Persia, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, the Egyptian Government proposed instead a body 
consisting of two “ Western ” and two Eastern ” repre- 
sentatives, with an Asian chairman, and nominated the Soviet 
Umon and the Ukrame as the two Eastern States to be 
represented. This was opposed by the British delegation on 
the ground that it was a misunderstanding of the commission’s 
functions. The British delegation also opposed an Egyptian 
proposal for the mclusion of British, Eg 3 q)tian, and Sudanese 
representatives, which it considered inconsistent with the 
stipulation in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement that the elections 
should take place m “ a free and neutral atmosphere.*’ 
Opposition to British and Egyptian representation on the 
commission had been expressed by Mr. Azhari m a letter to 
both Governments on July 6. The Egyptian Government 
finally announced on Aug. 14 that it had proposed to Britain 
that the composition of the commission should be referred to 
the Sudanese Parliament, whose decision would he accepted. 
This proposal was agreed to by the British Government on 
the following day. 

The Sudanese Parliament aceordmgly decided on Aug 22 (a) 
to set up a seven-nation mtemational commission to supervise 
the elections ; (b) to exclude Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan 
from serving on the commission ; (c) to invite Czechoslovakia, 
India, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugo- 
slavia to appoint repiesentatives on the commission. 

Cabinet Changes. - Split in National Unionist Party. 

Mr. Mohammed Nur ed-Dm (Minister of Works and vice- 
president of the National Unionist Party) and Mr. Bullen 
Alier (Minister of Ammai Husbandry) were dismissed by the 
Prime Mimster on June 18. Although no official statement was 
issued, Mr. Azhari told the Press that the two Mmisters’ views 
did not conform with the Government’s policy, and that their 
behaviour did not accord with the Cabinet’s standards. Mr. Nur 
ed-Din was the leader of that section of the National Umonist 
Party which contmued to advocate umon -with Egypt, whilst 
Mr. Bullen Alier led a group of Southern politicians who favoured 
federation between the Northern and Southern Sudan and a 
constitutional link with Egypt. 

On Aug. 7 Mr. Azhari, as president of the National Unionist Party, 
expelled Mr. Nnr ed-Din from the party on the gronnd that he had 
made false accusations agamst his colleagues dunng a recent visit 
to Egypt (see below). Mr. Nur ed-Dm, however, refused to recognize 
the Prime Munster’s authority to expel him without the sanction of 
the party’s general assembly, and on Aug. 13 he convened a meeting 
of the party’s assembly which expelled Mr. Azhari and four of his 
Ministers. The Prune Minister and hia f oEowers refused to recognize 
this decision, which, they claimed, had been taken by less than half 
of the 500 members of the party’s assembly 

Relations with Egypt* 

Relations between the Egyptian and Sudanese Governments 
deteriorated during the summer as a result of the Sudan’s 
increasingly mdependent attitude towards Egypt, and of attacks 
on Mr. Azhari by the Egyptian Press and radio. In reply to 
these attacks, Mr. Zarouk declared on July 1 that it was clear 
that a link with Egypt means domination by Egypt,” and 
added : “ We have not struggled against the British simply to 
have them replaced by the Egyptians. We stand for complete 
mdependence for our country.” 

Mr. Azhari and six members of his Cabinet visited Cairo 
from July 23-28 for the celebrations of the anmversary of 
1952 revolution, and during their stay had lengthy talks with 
Major Salem. Other Sudanese visitors to Cairo for the celebra- 
tions included Mr. Nur ed-Din, Mr, Alier, and a group of 
Southern senators and deputies supporting the latter’s pohey. 
Both durmg and after his visit the Egyptian Press contmued 
its attacks on Mr. Azhari, whom it accused of “ disgraceful 
behaviour ” and denounced as a “ British agent ” ; it also gave 
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prominence to statements made by the Southern politicians 
'V’Tsiting Cairo, m which they alleged that Mr. Azhan was 
‘‘ spreading a reign of terror ” in the Southern provinces of 
the Sudan. 

Mr. Azhari told a Times correspondent on Ang*. 13 that he and Ms 
Ministers had visited Cairo because they wished to tell the Egyptian 
Government two things : that our two countries must be friends, 
and attacks by one against the other should cease ,* and that the 
Sudanese people had an. ever-mcreasing desire to clmg to their 
independence ** He added : We were not received as friendly guests. 
We were badly treated. If we had represented a foreign Power, 
the treatment we received from our hosts would have made us break 
off diplomatic relations.*’ Mr. Asshan explamed that he had formerly 
supported the union of an autonomous Sudan under an Egyptian 
constitutional monarchy, m much the same relation as existed m the 
British Commonwealth, but that subsequent events in Egypt had 
altered his views 

The Nile Waters Dispute, 

Mr. Hammad (the Sudanese Minister for Irrigation) stated 
on June 21 that negotiations with Egypt on the division of the 
waters of the Nde between the two countries were “ m a state 
of complete deadlock,” and that the Government was con- 
sidering asking the World Hank to appoint mediators. 

The Sudan, he explained, had put forward four alternative 
proposals (1) to cancel the 1929 agreement (under which the Sudan 
received less than 5 per cent of the Nile’s total annual flow, Egypt 
received nearly 60 per cent, and the rest flowed mto the sea) and 
negotiate a new agreement for the division of the total available 
water on a per capita basis, bringmg the Sudan’s share to about 33 
per cent , (2) to divide the water on the basis of areas m each country 
irrigated or susceptible of easy irrigation, giving the Sudan about 
40 per cent ; (3) to accept proposals made by a neutral commission 
in 1920, under wMch the Sudan would receive nearly 30 per cent 
and Egypt would be free to exploit the entire surplus , (4) to 
recognize the existing rights of both parties, m exchange for an 
agreement by Egypt to grant the Sudan a negotiable fair share of 
the surplus Egypt, however, had rejected the first threejproposals and 
had demanded that the Sudan should consent to the construction of 
the proposed high dam above Aswan (which, said Mr Hammad, 
would permanently prejudice the development of the Sudan’s 
agriculture) before the division of the surplus was discussed. 

On July 26, however, Mr. Hammad announced that the 
Egyptian Government had put forward new proposals during 
the Cairo discussions, whereby the surplus water available after 
the construction of the high dam at Aswan would be divided 
equally between the two countries , these proposals, he said, 
would be considered by the Sudanese Government. 

Mutiny in Sudan Defence Force. 

The Sudan Government announced on Aug. 19 that two 
companies of the Equatoria Corps of the Sudan Defence Force 
had mutuued at Torit, in Equatoria Province (Southern Sudan) ; 
that three Northern Sudanese officers of the corps were missmg, 
one of whom was beheved killed ; and that full details were 
not yet available, as it was impossible to communicate with 
Torit. The statement added that the situation in Equatoria 
Province was being “ closely watched ; that the two other 
southern provinces (Upper Nile and Bahr-el-Ghazal) were quiet ; 
and that the Government would take the necessary steps to 
maintain security and stability,” A state of emergency m the 
provinces of Equatoria, Upper Nile, and Bahr-el-Ghazal was 
proclaimed on the same day. 

Reports reaching Khartoiim from Juba (the administrative capital 
of Equatoria) stated that disafCeoted units had mutinied at Torit 
(76 miles east of Juba, near the Uganda border), the headquarters 
of the Equatoria Corps, and at Yei (80 miles south-west of Juba, 
near the Belgian Congo border). It was suggested in the British Press 
that the fact that the missing officers were all Northern Sudanese 
indicated that latent antagonism between the Northern and Southern 
Sudanese might he connected with the mutiny 

The Sudan Defence Force, about 5,000 strong, is British-trained, 
and equipped and was originally led. by British officers, vs^ho, however, 
are now replaced by Sudanese. It consists of four corps, ttiree of 
which — ^the Eastern Axab Corps, the Central Camel Corps, and the 
Western Arab Corps — are entirely Moslem, being recruited from the 
Arab tribes and the mixed Nubian and Negroid popxdation of the 
Northern and Central Sudan. The fourth corps — ^the Equatoria 
Corps — ^is predominantly recruited from the Negro population of the 
Southern Sudan 

At the request of the Sudan Government, R.A.F. Hastings 
and Valetta aircraft from the Middle East were flown to 
EGhartoum on Aug. 21 to assist in the transport of Sudanese 
troops to Juba, from where the troops would be deployed mto 
tbe troubled areas. (Juba was chosen because it has an airstrip.) 
It was also stated m Khartoum that strong Government forces, 
supported by mechanized units, were heading for Torit. In 
view of the disturbed situation in the Southern Sudan, the 
Governor-General (Sir Knox Helm) cut short his holiday in 
Scotland and flew hack to Khartoum. 


Mr. Azhan stated at a press conference on Aug. 23 that he 
had sent the mutmeers a radio message callmg upon them to 
surrender unconditionally, and that they had offered to do so 
if Northern Sudanese troops were withdrawn from Juba and 
replaced by British or Egyptian troops. The mutmeers had also 
asked for a board of inquiry and had expressed fear of the 
northerners, 

Mr Azbari disclosed that the mutmy had started when a company of 
troops at Torit refused to move north on Aug. 18 and attacked their 
officers. Another 190 men of the Equatoria Corps mutimed in the 
western districts of Juba, Yei, Yambio, and Mendi, of whom 138 had 
attempted to link up with the mutineers at Tout by crossmg the 
border into Uganda and then re-entermg Sudanese territory m the 
Tont area. These men, however, had been disarmed m Uganda, and 
the remamder were at large in western Equatoria In reply to 
questions, Mr. Azhan said . ‘‘ The Government cannot make 

accusations at this stage, but broadcasts by Cairo Radio were 
harmful, particularly those made m southern dialects.” 

It was announced m Khartoum on the same day that loyal troops 
had captured the leader of the mutmeers and eight of his aides. 

The new British Ambassador in Cairo (Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan — see 14386 A) informed the Egyptian Government 
on Aug. 21 of the arrangements for transporting Sudanese 
troops to Juba by air to restore order m Equatoria. Proposals 
that the British and Egyptian Governments should hold a 
round-table conference to discuss the “ serious situation ” 
caused by the mutmy of the Sudan Defence Force, and that 
British and Egyptian troops should be sent to the Southern 
Sudan, were made to Sir Humphrey Trevelyan by Major Salem. 
On Aug. 23, however, the Ambassador informed Ma)or Salem 
that Bntam could not accept these proposals, since they would 
be likely to undermine the authority of the Sudan Government. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep. Sudan, 14175 A 5 139^9 A.) 

A. NORTH VIETNAM. — President Ho Chi-minh^s 
Visits to Peking and Moscow. - Chinese and Soviet 
Economic Aid for North Vietnam. 

President Ho Chi-minh of North Vietnam, accompanied by 
his Ministers of Commerce and Industry, Finance, and 
Education, visited Peking from June 25 to July 8 for talks with 
President Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Government, resulting 
m the conclusion of an agreement for Chinese economic and 
technical aid to North Vietnam 

A comnnaidqii4 issued on July 7 announced that Clilna would 

(a) make a grant to North Vietnam of 800,000,000 yuan (over 
42115,000,000) for the construction or rebiulding of railways, roads, 
bridges, dykes, and factories, for electrical, agnciultural, and medical 
equipment, and for the supply of textiles and textile machinery ; 

(b) would provide techmoal aid for the design and construction of 
railways, roads, and other installations ; and (c) would send health 
and educational experts to North Vietnam The a,greemont also 
provided for an expansion of trade between the two countries, 
exchanges of students, and the employment of Vietnamese workers 
in oertam Chinese enterprises 

The communique called for strict observance of the Geneva 
Agreements , paid tribute to the work of tbe International Control 
Commission , and accused the United States of violating the Agree- 
ments by including South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos in the 

designated areas ” protected by the Manila Treaty, of converting 
South Vietnam into a mihtary base and an American colony,” 
and of opposing ** the holding of free elections in Vietnam.” 

From Peking President Ho Chi-mmh proceeded via Mongolia 
to Moscow, where he stayed from July 12-18 and had discussions 
with Marshal Bulganin, M. Molotov, and other members of the 
Soviet Government. An agreement was concluded for Soviet 
economic and technical aid to North Vietnam. 

A communique issued on July 18 announced (a) that the Soviet 
Union had agreed to allocate to North Vietnam 400,000,000 roubles 
(about £35,800,000) to help restore her economy, to build 25 
“ enterprises ” in North Vietnam, to train Vietnamese icolmicians, 
and to assist in conducting geological surveys and in sotting up 
medical centres ; (b) that a trade agreement between the two 
countries had been signed; and (c) that it had been decided to 
widen political, economic, and cultural ties between them The 
oommuniqu6 also called for the strict observance of the Geneva 
Agreements and condemned U.S. polioy In Indo-Ohina, in slmflar 
terms to that issued in Peking, 

Peking Radio announced on March 2 that a 100-mile railway 
Imkmg Hanoi with the Chinese frontier had been opened. 
(Le Monde, Pans - Times) (Prev. rep. X4253 A.) 

B. UNITED NATIONS. — ^Palestine Truce Supervisory 
Organization. - Reappointment of General Burns. 

The U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjdld, announced 
on July 22 that Major-General B. L. M. Burns (Canada) liad 
been reappointed Chief of Staff of the U.N, Palestine Truce 
Supervisory Organization for a further year. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev, rep. 14079 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Parliamentary Ratificatioii of Franco- 
Timisian Home Rtile Agreements. 

The Franeo-Tunisian agreements grantmg internal autonomy 
to Tunisia, and the accompanying conventions, were debated 
by the French National Assembly from July 6-9 and adopted 
by an overwhelming majority on the latter date. The three 
commissions of the Assembly which had previously examined the 
conventions had all declared themselves m favour of ratification. 

The Foreign Affairs Commission had taken this decision on June 30 
hy 20 votes to five, with 13 abstentions Those supporting ratification 
included the Sociahsts, the M.R P., the Radicals, two GauUists (out 
of six), one Progressiste, one Overseas Independent, and one 
Independent Repubhcan ; the opposition comprised two Gaulhsts, 
two Independent Republicans, and one Pat/san, whilst the absten- 
tions included the Communists, the Dissident Gaulhsts (A.R S.), 
the Independent Paysam, two Gaulhsts, and one Independent 
Repubhcan. 

The Commission’s report, presented by M. Robert Verdier 
(Sociahst), declared tbat the conventions represented a concilation 
between Tunisian mternal autonomy and the general interests of 
France , that they sufficiently guaranteed the rights and essential 
interests of the French community m Tunisia , and that they 
provided vast possibihties ” for the development of Franco- 
Tumsian co-operation. 

The Financial Commission approved ratification by 31 votes 
(including tbat of its chairman, M Pierre Ferri — Gaulhst) out of 38 
members present. 

The National Defence Commission declared itself m favour of 
ratification by 13 votes to seven, with five abstentions. Some 20 
members of the commission, however, took no part in the voting, 
and one of its members — General de Monsabert (Gaulhst), who had 
opposed ratification — -resigned as rapporteur of the commission 
Immediately afterwards 

Four dissenting motions were put forward on July 6-7, as 
follows : 

(а) A motion by M. Dronne (GauUist) demanding the postponement 
of ratification until the fulfilment of the following conditions . (i) the 
creation of a permanent link of a federal character between France 
and Tunisia, withm the framework of a reorganized French Union ; 
(ii) amendment of the conventions to provide increased guarantees 
for the French population of Tumsia and for foreigners hvmg there, 
as well as “ real co-operation” between French and Tunisians on the 
basis of equal rights and duties ; (iii) the promulgation by the Bey 
of a new democratic Tunisian Constitution. 

( б ) An amendment by M Isomi {apparenU to the Independent 
Pay sans) proposing that instruments of ratification should not be 
exchanged pending the conclusion of an agreement on reciprocal 
rights for Frenchmen in Tunisia and Tumsians in France 

(c) A motion pr^pidicieTle by M. Barraohm (A R S ) demanding the 
adioumment of the ratification debate until the French Government 
could announce details of the new Constitution which the Bey would 
grant to the Tunisian people. 

(d) Another motion prijudicieXle by M. Jean-Michel Flandin 
(Gaulhst) approving the principle of the conventions but asserting 
that they were inadequate to establish the mdispenaable political 
co-operation between France and Tunisia 

During the debate on July 7, M. Faure (the Prime Minister) 
announced that the Government was opposed to any delay in 
the ratification or in the exchange of instruments of ratification, 
as well as to any amendment which would necessitate a 
reopening of the Franco-Tunisian negotiations- 

In support of their respective motions, M. Dronne asserted that 
ratification of the conventions in their present form meant laimohlng 
Tunisia on the path of secession,” that there was an absence of good 
faith on the Tunisian side, and that the N 60 “Destour Party was 
” dictatorial and nazi ”, whilst M. Flandin argued that the conventions 
could only he accepted If they were acobmpamed by a pact of 
political association, and warned of the danger of secession by 
Tunisia on the basis of the present agreements. 

M. Barrachin contended that a favourable vote of the Assembly 
would mean ” a vote of resignation,” and accused the Government 
of not having sufficiently considered the ** human aspect ” of the 
problem so far as the 220,000 Frenchmen and 180,000 other 
Europeans in Tunisia were concerned. Although expressing confidence 
in the present Tunisian Premier (M Tahar Ben Ammar), M. Barrachin 
quoted a statement mad© by M. Bouxguiba to the effect that the 
conventions represented ” only a stage on the way to independence ” ; 
he particularly criticized the Judicial Convention as insufficient, and 
demanded that additional guarantees should bo given, especially on 
the nature of the future Tunisian Constitution M. Isomi (who had 
recently visited Tunisia) spoke of the disquiet among the French 
settlers in the country, demanded additional guarantees for their 
future. He asked the Government for a ” solemn declaration affirming 
that France will strictly apply the conventions and will stay in 
Tunisia in the face of ah eventualities.” 

Geneiral Aumeran (deputy for Algiers, and apparenU to the Inde- 
pendent Republicans) strongly denounced those who had ” since 1946 
liquidated the empire in the most dishonourable manner,” and 
declared : ” Internal autonomy does not exist. Hither one lives 
under a protectorate with certain Improvements, or one marches 
towards Independence, as shown by the example of Indo-Ohina.” 
M. Baxdoux (Paysan) paid tribute to the “politloal maturity of the 
Tunisian bourgeoisie/* the ” dignity of the Bey,” and the qualities 


of M. Bourguiba, and declared that none of the Frenchmen in Tunisia 
to whom he had spoken had believed m the possibihty of maintamxng 
direct French admimstration, whilst all the Tunisians whom he had 
seen had declared that co-operation with France was absolutely 
mdispensable. M. Bardoux also disagreed with those who asserted 
that the conventions would hquidate the presence fran^aise in Tunisia, 
or that they were prejudicial to public security in Algeria. Never- 
theless, he said that he would vote against the conventions because 
there were ” certain gaps ” in them, and, m particular, because it 
would not be possible to grant Tunisia mternal autonomy without 
knowledge of her future political institutions M. De Gracia (Gaulhst) 
regretted that the Neo-Destour had dommated the negotiations, and 
declared that he and his fnends could only vote for the ratification 
of the present conventions if the Government gave satisfactory 
assurances on the true meaning of Article 6 of the general convention 
(providing for the entry of Tunisia into a revised French Union) 
and on the future Tunisian Constitution Another opponent, M. 
Quilici (Ind Repubhcan, Oran) denounced the action of both the 
previous and the present Governments, and gave a warning that 
” France would be at the mercy of the elected Assembly promised 
by Bourguiba, which will certainly proclaim Tunisian mdependence.” 

M. July (Minister for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs), replying to 
these criticisms, defended the conventions and maintamed that the 
grantmg of autonomy to Tunisia was not equivalent to ” scuttle.” 

” The presence fran^aise/* he said, ” cannot he mamtamed by force, 
but only by a true understanding of the problems of Tunisia and 
by a far-sighted attitude. Our economic and technical assistance will 
be all the more efficacious if it is considered as finendly aid and not 
as a dole. . . . We are m Tunisia to help those Tunisians who look 
to the West, but we will not tolerate the activities of those bad 
shepherds who, helped by foreign radio stations, appeal to the mob 
and the murderers ” Among other speakers supporting the con- 
ventions, M. Maurice Schumaim (M R.P ) stressed that no French 
Government could run the risk of havmg them rejected or even 
delayed, and appealed for their ratification by “ the laigest national 
majority ” , General Billotte (A R.S ) agreed that it would have been 
impossible to mamtam the stedm quo m Tunisia, and beheved that 
the conventions would be crowned with success if they were loyally 
apphed, if the French Umon were reconstructed, and if strong repre- 
sentations were made to France’s alhes to bring about ” a harmomous 
pohoy towards the Arab and Islamic countries ” , whilst M. Savary 
(Socialist) declared that the immense majority of the Tunisian people 
were in favour of the conventions. 

The debate on July 8 was dommated by three important 
speeches in favour of ratification, made respectively by M. Paul 
Reynaud, Prime Minister at the outbreak of the Second World 
War ; by M. Mendfes-France, the former Prime Minister, who 
had initiated the policy of internal autonomy for Tunisia ; 
and by M Edgar Faure, the present Prime Mmister, 

At the beginnmg of the day’s debate M.. Waldeck-Rochet announced 
on behalf of the Communist Party that, in spite of their criticisms 
of the conventions — ^which ” emptied Tunisian mternal autonomy of 
its contents because of their restrictive character” — the Com- 
munists would support ratification as “ a beginning of the march of 
the Tunisian people towards mdependence ” M. Maurice Faure and 
M- Depreux expressed support for the conventions on behalf of the 
Radical and Socialist parties respectively. M, Legendre (A.R.S ), on 
the other hand, denounced the conventions as going too fax, expressed 
” anguish ” at the concessions made, and asked when ” this pohoy 
of scuttle ” would come to an end. 

M. Paul Reynaud (Ind Repubhcan) stressed the backwardness of 
Tunisia’s agriculture, the poverty of its soil, the poor quality of its 
mineral resources, and the pressing problem of over-population, all 
of which made economic development the overwhelming task for 
Tunisia’s future. He strongly orltioized the past failure of French 
Administrations to pay more attention to this task, which apphed 
equally to the other parts of French North Africa and throughout the 
French Union. On the other hand, he drew attention to the great 
mterest which the Tunisians had m remaining in association with 
France, and declared that ” the Tunisian Government must go hand 
in hand with France if it is to avoid catastrophe.” “ The interest 
of France,” M Reynaud went on, ”hes in helping the Tunisian 
Government. . . What would happen if we inflicted on the Tunisian 
people the humihation of a delay ‘J Why should we refuse to heax 
them talk of mdependence and hberty 1 It is we who have taught 
them these words. Why wait for a new Constitution ? Assumiug that 
the Bey would leave the drafting of this Constitution to an Assembly 
— ^would we reject it if we did not lake it ? And what would we do 
if the Bey accepted it t Would we go back on internal autonomy ? . . . 
In the next few days we axe going to discuss Algeria, then Morocco, 
and then French Africa. In the face of these problems let us comport 
ourselves like men of 1955.” 

M. Mendfcs-France (Radical) declared that his ” home rule ” 
declaration a year ago had only fulfilled what had already been 
announced or promised by various French Governments on many 
occasions in the past. He had been attacked for negotiating with 
the N6o-Destour, but experience in Syria before the wax, and in 
Indo-China since, had shown the dangerous fallacy of negotiations 
with men ” whom one has oneself mad© ” and who ” at best repre- 
sent only themselves.” The N(5o-De8tour expressed the feelings of 
the great maiority of the Tunisians, and any undertaking given by 
a Tunisian Government without that party’s support would have 
been worthless. M. Mendbs-Franc© stressed that it was a great 
advantage to deal with an organized and responsible party, the 
leaders of which were themselves the target of attacks by fanatics. 
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Ratification, lie went on, was only one condition tor the success j 
of tlie undertaking', and everything depended on the application of > 
the conventions France must help the new Tunisian State “ to resist 1 
the pressure of extremists and the temptations^ of demagogy, to | 
develop efi&ciency, impartiality, and morality m its ad mini stration, 
to constitute a body of qualified civil servants, to devise democratic 1 
institutions combining modernity with tradition, and above all to , 
give priority to economic and social problems.** He added : “ Building | 
a new State is a erusbmg task. We should offer them large and | 
generous aid, askm^ as our reward only that they should recognize , 
that they have more to gain than to lose by association with us. 
Let us send to them our best techmcians and teachers ; let us open ; 
wide our educational institutions to them j let us give them the | 
chance of maJdng careers in France *’ 

Alter denouncing as ** a strange and morbid colonial pessimism ” 
the supposition that French culture and influence could only survive 
by force, and deprecating the “ mtellectual and moral disorder *’ 
which tried to repress in subject peoples the very ideas of freedom 
which France had taught them, M. Mend^s-France concluded * If 
we try to prevent progress, we shall build up against us a natural i 
and m the long run irresistible movement. Certain people assert that j 
Tunisia will make herself independent of us, but that will only ; 
happen if we apply indefinitely a policy of repression. We are gomg j 
to set a precedent and to prove to the world that France is capable , 
of applying to difficult problems an origmal solution m conformity | 
with progress and democracy. ...” j 

M. Edgar Faure, replying to the various criticisms expressed m the j 
debate, pointed out that it would he impossible to subject the future j 
Tunisian Constitution “ to our censorship,** as this would run counter j 
to internal autonomy and would hurt the susceptibihties of the j 
Tunisian people. It was, nevertheless, qmte understandable that 
France had a great mterest in the Constitution, and the Government 
were following developments in close contact with the Bey. We 
are all convineed,** he added, ** that a refusal to ratify would have 
very grave consequences and would, m fact, constitute a striking 
break with the pohcy followed by French Governments for many 
years.** He asked how such a decision could be explained to world 
opinion, let alone to the Tunisian people, to whose deep-rooted 
friendship for France it would deal a fatal blow 

Dealing with the position of the French settlers m Tunisia, M. Faure 
emphasized the importance of the guarantees provided for them in 
the economic, financial, cultural, public security, and judicial spheres. 

“ The settlers must stay m Tunisia for the sake of Tunisia and of 
France,** he declared. “ They represent France*s presence m the 
country, and France must support and help them to stay m the 
difficult period of aiiustment ahead. They must recogmze, however, 
that it IS impossible that they should stay without the psychological 
assent of the Tunisian people ; to insist on exaggerated guarantees 
would have been to defeat their very ob 3 ect.** 

To those who accused the Tunisians of ** bad faith ** because they 
had spoken of complete independence as their aim, M Faure replied 
that such an attitude on the Tunisian side was perfectly natural. 
After a-fllrfug how one could expect the Tunisian nationalists to take 
“ home rule only, and m stages ’* as their slogan, he said that it was 
q,mte a normal thing that the nationalists should try to obtain the 
maxhnum for Tunisia, just as the French Government had tried to 
obtain the maximum for France. If the Tunisian negotiators had 
not thought in terms of mdependence, their concessions would have 
had no value and no significance. ** It depends on them and on us,** 
he added, “whether or not their ideal will be realized without a 
breakdown of the conventions- To the ideal of independence we must 
reply by making interdependence seem even more attractive.** 

To those who were alarmed about the “ fascist manners ** which the 
Tunisian parties had appeared to adopt, M. Faure replied that every 
nation encountered “ temptations and perils *’ on its path towards 
democracy, but that this was no reason why they should have less 
confidence in democracy. “ If we keep np the same rhythm of 
progress,** he said, “ why should the Tunisians turn their backs on 
us ? Foreign intri^es ? Yes, we cannot forget the part they play, 
but they wfil only he able to play it in an atmosphere of disappoint- 
ment and hostility.** 

Answering those critics who had queried the absence of wider 
perspectives beyond the conventions, M Faure said that they could 
not imagine the Tunisians remaining permanently debarred from their 
own diplomacy and defence, but neither could they imagine the 
French m Tunisia permanently debarred from full civil rights It was 
for this reason that he had insisted on the insertion of Article 6 into 
the general convention, which committed both Governments to study 
the principle and the practical Implementation of the mutual 
admission of the nationals of each country to full civil rights iu the 
other. These were not “ empty words,** and the Tunisian Government 
had already approved what was “the germ of a stiU closer association 

After warning his critics to beware of generalized distrust, the 
Prime Minister declared : “ It is impossible to perpetuate a regime 
of direct administration. Not only internal forces but also world 
opinion condemn it. Certain people see In the present world three 
forces, all of which they distrust • international Communism, the 
aggressive and hostile Oriental countries, and even our Allies. . . 

But where does this spirit of distrust lead ? To an isolated France, 
to the disregard of world opinion, and to the rejection of those 
aspirations which cannot be misjudged.*’ It was because France had 
brought the Tunisians to their present level of evolution that she 
now had the duty of pursuing her mission to the end. “ The period 
of colonialism is finished,** he declared : “ the period of free assooia- 
tlon has begim. Our old country, which has agreed to accept 


limitations on its sovereignty, possesses sufficient authority to expect 
the same attitude from those countries which have not yet achieved 
their full sovereignty.** 

Tvr, Faure said in conclusion i ** We must vote today for the work 
which we have prepared over long years past I ask you to vote for 
ratification on abroad basis, and without bad humour or reticence . . 
We have to throw overboard any inferiority complex. Yesterday we 
seemed to have it vis-a^vis Germany, today we seem to have it m 
respect of Tunisia Doubting others too much, we will end by giving 
the impression that we doubt ourselves. . . ** 

After further debate, voting began in the early hours of 
July 9. The National Assembly rejected M. Dronne’s prejudicial 
motion bv 470 votes to 120, and that moved by M. Barrachm 
by 466 votes to 121. M. Isorm’s amendment wms likewise 
rejected by 470 votes to 125, and M. Flandin’s by 484 votes 
to 110. The ratification Bill itself was then adopted by 538 
votes to 44, after which the Assembly passed another Bill 
la 3 dng down that all French civil servants, other Government 
employees, railwaymen, etc. in Tunisia would be incorporated 
m the French Metropolitan staff cadres, whilst eontmumg to 
carry out their duties in Tunisia within the local cadres. 

The deputies supportmg the ratification Bill comprised the 94 
Communists and four Progressistes, the 104 Sociahsts, 68 Hadicals 
(out of 75), 23 members of the U D.S.R. (out of 24), the 16 Overseas 
Independents, 83 M.R P deputies (out of 85), 38 Independent 
Republicans (out of 56), 22 Independent Paysans (out of 27), nine 
Paysans (out of 21), one Dissident Gaullist (ARS.) (out of 34), 
52 Social Repubhcans (GauUists) (out of 71), and 13 non-znscnts 
(out of 15) 

The opposing votes were cast by 12 Social Republicans (including 
MM. Barr^s, Dronne, Flandm, and General de Monsabert), 11 
Dissident Gaulhsts (mcluding MIM Barrachm and Legendre), 9 
Paysans, 7 Independent Republicans (including General Aumeran, 
M. Montel, and M. Quihci), 3 Independent Paysans, and 2 Radicals 
(M. de Lyotard and M Martinand-D6plat) 

Abstentions totalled 29, including 10 Independent Republicans, 
10 Dissident GauUists, 3 Social Republicans (including M. Pierre de 
Gaulle, brother of General de GauUo), 2 Independent Paysans 
(mcluding M. Isorm), 2 Paysans, and one non-xnscmt Four deputies, 
mcluding M. Schneiter (the Assembly*s President) and M. Harriot, 
did not take part in the vote, whilst 11 were absent. 

The Council of the Republic ratified the conventions on Aug. 
4 by 258 votes to 26, after a debate which had opened on 
Aug. 2 and which followed similar lines to that m the National 
Assembly. 

Among those who strongly attacked the conventions wore three 
Gaullist Senators (M. Michel Debr6, M. Jean Bortaud, and M. Gabriel 
Puaux, a former Resident-General in French Morocco), as weU as 
Senator Colonna, who, with Senator Puaux, roprosonts the French 
settlers in Tumsia Several MRP. Senators, ns well as M. Leonetti 
(a Socialist Senator representing the French colony in Morocco), 
supported the agreements. 

Those Senators opposing ratification comprised 14 Independent 
Republicans, four members of tho Rassemblement des Gauches, four 
GauUists, and four Overseas GauUists ; 36 Senators abstained, 

whilst three did not take part in the vote, including tho President 
of the CouncU, M Gaston Monnerville. 

After voting the mam ratification Bill, the Council of the 
Repubhc also adopted (by a voice vote) the Bill laying down 
the new status of French civil servants and other employees 
m Tunisia. 

M. Bourguiba, the N6o-Destour leader, arrived in Paris on 
July 9 and expressed great satisfaction at the outcome of the 
debate. He declared : “I am deeply convinced that France 
will not regret having placed such wide confidence in Tumsia. 
It is now up to the Tunisians to face their new responsibilities 
courageously.” — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev, rep. X42$9 A.) 

A. ETHIOPIA. •— Cabinet Changes* « Appointment 
of New Minister of the Pen. 

It was announced in Addis Ababa on June 4 that the Emperor 
Haile Selassie had appointed the Minister of the Interior, Ras 
Abebe Aragai, as Minister of Defence ; that the new Minister 
of the Interior would be Dej’azmatch Mesfin Sileshi (hitherto 
Lord Chamberlain to the Palace), who had accompanied the 
Emperor on his European tour in 1954 (see 14020 D) ; that 
the Vice-Minister of Education, Akalawork Plaptewold, had 
been appointed Vice-Minister for Social Affairs, a new post ; 
and that Brigadier-General Mulugueta Bulli, commander of 
the Emperor’s bodyguard, had been appointed Chief of Staff 
of the Army with the rank of major-general. 

On April 28 it was reported that Tsahafe Tezar. Weldc 
Guiorgius, Minister of the Pen and the most influential member 
of the Emperor’s Cabinet, had been appointed Governor of 
the outlying Arussi province in Southern Ethiopia, and had 
been succeeded as Minister of the Pen by Tafara I^orq, the 
Emperor’s private secretary. At the same time Bejazmatch 
Makonnen Desta became Minister of Culture, a new post. 

(Timei) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament. - Validation 
of Election of Mr. J. C. George, Sir Roland Jennings, and 
Mr. Holland-Martin. - Legislation to amend Law on 
Offices of Profit tinder tlie Crown. 


Legislation vabdatmg the election of three Conser\’ative 
M.P.S— Mr. John C. George (Glasgow, Pollok), Sir Roland 
Jennings (Sheffield, Hallam), and Mr. C. J. Holland-aiartin 
(Ludlow) — was enacted on July 27 after an unopposed passage 
through Parliament. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons had found that the Members concerned were, at the 
time of their election, techmcally occup 3 mig offices of profit 
under the Crown and were thus disquaMed from membership 
of the House under the existmg law. 


The Leader of the House (Air Crookshank) stated on June *29 that 
Mr. George was chairman of Scottish Slate Industries (a company 
set up to revive the declining slate industry of Scotland) at the time 
of his election, a post to which he had been appointed eight years 
ago by the Minister of Woiks Although Mr. George had never 
received any remuneration for actmg in this capacity, he (Mr 
Crookshank) was advised “ that m law the directorship may be an 
office of profit mider the Crown ” and that conseanently Mr George 
might have been moapable of election to the House ” Mr George 
had smoe resigned his directorship of Scottish Slate Industries. 

In a further statement on July 5, Air. Crookshank informed the 
House that Sir Roland Jennmgs (a chartered accountant by pro- 
fession) had for a number of years held an appomtment from the 
Treasury as an approved auditor for the purposes of the Industrial 
Provident Societies Act, the Friendly Societies Act, and the Industrial 
Assurance Acts — an appointment which might be an office of profit 
imder the Crown and which consequently might have made Sir 
Roland incapable of election to the House Sir Roland Jennings, 
like Air. George, had immediately resigned his appomtment when he 
became aware of the position. 

In a third statement on July 25, Air Crookshank announced that 
Mr. HoUand-Martm, at the time of his election ux 1951, was a local 
director m London of the Bank of New Zealand , that this director- 
ship might be an office of profit which might disqualify him from 
membership of the House , and that Air. HoUand-Martm had smee 
resigned the directorship. 

The all-party Select Committee, presided over by Mr. Charles 
Williams (C.), published its findings with regard to Mr. George 
and Sir Roland Jenmngs on July 15, and with regard to Mr. 
Holland-Martin on July 25, after talong evidence from the 
Members concerned. 

The committee unanimously recommended that legislation should 
be introduced ‘‘ at once ” to vahdato the election of the first two 
Members, and to mdemmfy them from any penalties they might have 
incurred, in view of the fact that Mr. George and Sir Roland J ennmgs 
are disqualified for purely technical reasons and have inadvertently 
contravened the law ” It was satisfied that the posts formerly held 
by them had been '‘taken in a pubhc spirit and not for profit ” 

The committee reported that Air George had received no actual 
remuneration as chairman of Scottish Slate Industries, a post he 
had taken up because of hia desire to help preserve the slate industry 
of Scotland, which was then in a difficult position. In the eight years 
in which he held that post, he had received a total of £107 for out- 
of-pocket expenses ; so far from the post having been an office of 
profit,” ho was in fact out of pocket because his expenses had been 
considerably greater than the sxnns he had drawn. 

With regard to Sir Roland Jennmgs, the report stated that he had 
become a public auditor for the purposes of auditing the accounts 
of the Cotherstono British Legion and Village Club, of which he was 
a niomber He had undertaken to do this in order to save the club 
the expense of employing an auditor from elsewhere He had found, 
however, that he could not do this by law unless he was a pubhc 
auditor, and had obtained the appointment for this sole reason. 
It was the only work ho had undertaken as a public auditor, and he 
had never received any payment from the Treasury He had received 
from the British Legion a foe of one guinea a year, which had mvolved 
him m some loss, and which had only been charged because he 


had to charge something.” 

Commontiiig on the present unsatisfactory state of the law wi^ 
regard to the holding of offices of profit under the Crown, the repo^ 
said : ** The committee have noted the iortuitous way m which the 
oases they have considered have been brought to notice They 
cannot overlook the possibiliiy that there may bo among present 
Members of the House of Commons some who might be found to 
have unexpected toohnloal disabilities. They consider that all 
Government departments should at onoo examine their lists of 
public appointments in order to determme whether there may be 
other Members who should be warned that there may be doubt 
about the validity of their election.” 

With regard to Mr Holland-Martin, the Select Committed found 
that he had hold an office of profit under the Crown, and was J; 
Ingly disqualified from membership of the House, because he had 
received sinoo 1950 a director’s fee of £550 a year consequent upon 
Ws appointment as a director of the London branch 
New^nland, After pointing out that Mr. Honand-Martln had ^ted 
in all good faith, that he had drawn attention to this matter entirely 
on his own initiative, and that he had meanwhile relinquished his 
directorship, the committee unanimously recommended that his 
election shWd ho validated by legislation, as In the oases of to 
George and Sir Roland Jennings, and that he should be Indemnified 
from any penalties ho might have Inourred. 


i 

1 


! 


[The Bank of New Zealand’s shares are vested m the Crown under 
the Bank of New Zealand Act, 1954. The New Zealand Almister of 
Finance appoints the Bank’s board of directors, which, in turn, 
appomts the local directors, of whom Air. HoUand-Martm was one.] 
The Validation of Elections Bill, validating the election of 
Mr. George and Sir Roland Jennmgs, and the Validation of 
Elections (Xo. 2) Bill, vabdatmg the election of Air. Holland- 
Alartin, were given unanimous second readings by the House 
of Commons on July 22 and July 27 respectively, and were 
enacted before Parhament rose for the summer recess. 


Aleanwhile, on July 12, the Government had mtroduced a 
Bill — ^the House of Commons Disqualification Bill — amending 
and clarifying the law relating to the holding of offices of profit 
under the Crown. It was designed to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat m 1941 under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Hemmgford (then Sir Dennis Herbert), and which had drawn 
attention to the ‘‘ archaic, confused, and unsatisfactory ” state 
of the law on this subject (see 4911 C). The Bill repealed in whole 
or part more than 100 Acts of Parliament, the earhest of which 
dated from 1693. Its principal provisions were as follows : 

(1) A person would be disqualified from membership of the House 
of Commons who (a) held any of the ludicial offices specified m the 
First Schedule to the Bill (see helow) , (&) was employed m the Civil 
Service, whether whole-time or part-time , (e) was a member of any 
of the armed forces of the Crown ; (d) was a member of any pohee 
force mamtamed by a pohee authority ; (e) was a member of the 
legislature of any country or territory outkde the Commonwealth ; 
(f) held any office or place specified m the Second Schedule to the 
BiU (see below) , (p) held any paid office or place under the Crown 
not described m tins section of the Bill. 

The armed forces of the Crown ” would meXude the AVomen’s 
Royal Nursmg Service, Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing 
Seiviee, and Voluntary Aid Detaeliments, as well as the AV omen’s 
Services (i e the W R.A.C., the W R N.S , and VT B A F ) The 
" Civil Service of the Crown ” would mclude the Cml Service m 
Northern Ireland, whilst “ pohee authority ” would molude the 
Northern Irish Almistry of Home Affairs. 

(2) Not more than 70 holders of Alinisterial offices would be 
entitled to sit and vote m the House of Commons at any one time, 
of whom not more than 27 might he senior Alinisters [At present 
there are 63 IMmistera m the House, moludmg both senior and 


iunior Aluusters.] 

(3) A person would not be disqualified from membership of the 
House by reason of his being (a) a member of any reserve or auxiliary 
force ; (6) an officer on the retired or emergency list of the Royal 
Navy, the Royal Marines, the Army, or the Royal Air Force , ^) an 
officer holding an emergency commission in the Army or R.A.F , or 
belongmg to the reserve of officers. Such persons, however, woffid 
be disqualified if they were for the time being embodied or called 
out on permanent or actual service.” 

(4) The offices of Steward or Bailiff of the Chiltem Hundreds or 
of the Manors of Northstead, Bast Hendred, and Hempholme would 
contmue to be deemed offices of profit under the Crown, so that the 
traditional method of resignmg from membership of the House 
could be contmued [These are the traditional smeourea, acceptance 
of which 18 the only means whereby an M.P. can resign his seat,] 

(5) Holders of certain Government contracts would be disqualified, 
as well as holders of Crown pensions. The latter category would 
Include recipients of Civil List pensions. 

(6) (1) This section laid down (a) that if a person disqualified under 
the provisions of the BiU was elected to membership of the House of 
Dommons, his election would be void , (5 ) that if a person who had been 
elected should subsequently be disquabfied, his seat must be vacated, 

(ii) "If in a case falhng or alleged to fall withm the foregoing 
3 ub-section it appears to the House of Commons that the groum^ 
of disqualification or alleged disqualification . . have been renioved, 

and that it is otherwise proper to do so, the House may dmect that 
any such disqualification incurred on those grounds at that time 
shall be disregarded.” ^ 

(7) This section of the Bill abolished the common informer pro- 
cedure, thereby domg away with the present necessity for a specml 
Bill of Indemnity m the cases of MPs who were foimd to be 
inadvertently holding offices of profit under the Crown. [Under the 
existmg law, an informer could claim in the Courts a daily pmalty 
of £500 from an M P. who was disqualified from sitting in the House 
— ^i.e £500 for each day that such an M P. sat and voted ] 

It was laid down that any person seeking to establish that an M.P. 
was disqualified from holding his seat might apply to 
Committee of the Privy Council for a ‘^.©claxation to that efiect. 
In such cases the applicant must give security (not exceedmg £200) 
fSr the cost of the proceedings [This provision preserved the right 
of challenge m place of the "common mformer system, w:^t 
disooura^g merely trivial or mischievous complaints.] Tho JudicM 
Commitoe of the Privy Council might direct that such 
be tried (a) in the High Court, if the constituency of the Member 
cLoemed was Bnjand or Wales, (5) in the Court of S^sion, if 
the Gonstituonoy was in Scotland, or (c) in the High Court of Northern 
IrelSf tS was in Northern Ireland. The decisions 

of these courts would be final. 

(8) The provisions of the Bill, and of its accompanying S^edffi^, 
woffid apply to the Senate and House of Commons ‘fi! Northern 
Ireland ^ well as to the House of Commons of the Umted Kingdom. 
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There were seven Schedules to the Bill, dealing respectively 
with (1) judicial oJGfices disqualifying for membership of tie House 
of Commons ; (2) miscellaneous offices disqualify mg for member- 
ship ; (3) definition of paid offices under the Crown ; (4) Mmisterial 
offices ; (5) offices involving limited disqualification or no 
disqualification ; (6) modifications relating to the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland ; and (7) the repeal of former enactments. 
Summaries of the first five Schedules are given below. 

First Schedule. The holders of the following ludicial offices would 
he disqualified for membership of the House of Commons Judge of 
the High Court of Justice or of the Court of Appeal , Judge of the 
Court of Session , Judge of the High Court of Justice or Court of 
Appeal m Northern Ireland ; Judge of the Courts -Martial Appeal 
Court ; Chancellor of the County Palatme of Durham , Vice- 
ChaueeUor of the County Palatme of Lancaster , Chairman of the 
Scottish Land Court , Judge of Appeal m the Isle of Man ; Recorder 
of London ; Common Serjeant , Assistant or Additional Judge of 
the Mayor’s and City of London Court ; Judge of a County Court m 
England and Wales ; Sheriff or salaried Sheriff -substitute m Scotland; 
Comty Court Judge m Northern Ireland , Chairman or paid Deputy 
Chairman of London Quarter Sessions , Stipendiary Magistrate ; 
Registrar of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council , Master 
or Assistant Master of the Supreme Court ; Official Referee to the 
Supreme Court ; Registrar of the High Court , Clerk of Assize ; 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace m Northern Ireland ; Industrial 
Injuries Commissioner (or Deputy Commissioner) , National Insur- 
ance Commissioner (or Deputy Commissioner) ; and members of 
certain tribunals, mcluding the Industrial Court the Lands Tribimal, 
the Scottish Land Court, and the Transport Tribunal 

Second Schedule. The following were among the nusceUaneous 
offices disqualifying from membership of the House Agent m Great 
Britam of the Northern Ireland Government , Ambassador ; 
Commissioner of the City of London Police ; Commissioner of the 
General Board of Control for Scotland , Comptroller and Auditor- 
General for Northern Ireland ; Crown Solicitor in Northern Ireland ; 
Director (appointed by the Board of Trade) of a trading or mdustnal 
estate company withm the meaning of the Distribution of Industry 
Act, 1945 , Forestry Commissioner , Governor of the B.B.C. ; High 
Commissioner appointed by H.M. Government m the Dmted 
Kingdom ; Local Government officer (certam categories, see below) ; 
Member of an Agricultural Marketing Board , Member of a County 
Agricultural Executive Committee ; Member of a National Broad- 
casting Council ; Member of the Ulster Transport Authority ; 
Munster of the Northern Ireland Government, or any other officer 
in the Executive of Northern Ireland , Public Works Loan Com- 
missioner ; Speaker of the Senate or House of Commons of Northern 
Ireland , Standing Counsel to any Department of H M. Government 
in the Umted Kingdom ; Standing Counsel to the Speaker of the 
Senate or House of Commons of Northern Ireland. 

The following categories of Local Government officers were 
disqualified . (a) Clerk or deputy clerk of a county council m England 
and Wales, or of an urban or rural district council m England, Wales, 
or Northern Ireland , (6) Comity clerk or depute county clerk of a 
Scottish county , (c) Secretary or deputy secretary of a Northern 
Irish county council , (d) Clerk or depute clerk of a Scottish district 
council ; (e) Town Clerk or deputy town clerk of the City of London, 
of a London metropolitan borough, of a borough in England and 
Wales outside London, or of a borough or county borough in Northern 
Ireland , (/) Town clerk or depute town clerk of a Scottish burgh 

Third Schedule. This schedule was aimed at clearmg up doubts 
which had existed for many years about the exact meaning of the 
words “ office of profit under the Crown ” It oontamed the followmg 
prmcipal provisions 

(1) “A person holding an office or place . . holds it under the 
Crown if and only if he is appointed thereto by Her Majesty, by 
any Minister of the Crown, or by any officer or servant of Her 
Majesty employed for the purposes of a Government department ” 

(2) “A person holding the office of director, general manager, 
secretary, or other similar officer of a body corporate holds it under 
the Crown if and only ff — 

(а) he is appointed to it as mentioned m (1) above , or 

(б) he is elected to it, or appointed to it . m the following 
circumstances : 

(i) Where any such Minister, officer, or servant as aforesaid has 
control over the body corporate, either generally or so far as concerns 
the election or appointment in question ; or 

(ii) where the nomination or recommendation of any such Minister, 
officer, or servant is necessary for the election or appointment m 
question.” 

(3) An office or place held by any person is a paid office or place 
under the Crown if and only if : 

(а) he has received remuneration in respect of the office or place, 
being remuneration for a period since the appointment or election 
by virtue of wMch he holds it ; or 

(б) he holds the office or place on the terms of an agreement or 
arrangement (whether legally enforceable or not) under which, if 
carried out, he will, or will in certain events, receive such remunera- 
tion ; or 

(c) there is in force in respect of the office or place — 

(i) any enactment , 

(il) any Order in Council, order, scheme, rule, regulation, or other 
instrument made under or by virtue of any enactment ; 


(m) any Order m Council, Letters Patent, Royal Warrant, or other 
instrument made m the exercise of Her Majesty’s Prerogative ; or 
(iv) in the case of an office or place m or under any body corporate, 
any provision of the articles of association or other document 
regulating the constitution of that body, 

which authorizes or requires remuneration to be paid to the 
holder, or to aH or any of the holders, of the office or place . . ” 

[The effect of the above-mentioned provisions meant that the 
following persons, among others, would be disqualified from member- 
ship of the House of Commons : the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and Directors of the Bank of England, and the chairmen and 
members of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, the British 
European Airways Corporation, the British Transport Commission, 
the Central Electricity Authority, the Colonial Development 
Corporation, the Foreign Compensation Commission, the Gas 
Council, the Herrmg Industry Board, the Independent Television 
Authority, the Iron aud Steel Board, the Iron and Steel Reahzation 
Agency, the Monopohes and Restrictive Practices Commission, the 
National Broadcastmg Council, the National Coal Board, the National 
Film Fmance Corporation, the National Parks Commission, the 
National Research Development Corporation, the U K Atomic 
Energy Authority, the War Damage Commission, the War Works 
Commission, and the White Fish Authority (or its Scottish Com- 
mittee), as well as members of Development Councils established 
under the Industrial Orgamzation aud Development Act, 1947 ] 
Fourth Schedule. This schedule listed the various Mimsterial 
offices, the holders of which would be entitled to sit and vote m the 
House of Commons [see (2) above, under provisions of the Bill] . 

Semor Mimsters^ — Prime Mimster , Lord President of tlio Council , 
Lord Privy Seal , Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster , Paymaster- 
General , Secretary of State , Chancellor of the Exchequer , First 
Lord of the Admiralty , Mimster of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food , 
Mimster of Defence , Mimster of Education ; Minister of Fuel and 
Power ; Mimster of Health , Mimster of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment ; Minister of Labour , Mmister of Pensions and National 
Insurance ; Postmaster-General ; Minister of Supply , President of 
the Board of Trade , Mimster of Transport and Civil Aviation ; 
Mmister of Works , Mimster of State 

Other Minis ters (including Law Officers) — Attorney-General; 
Lord Advocate , Solicit or- General ; Solicitor-General for Scotland ; 
Fmancial Secretary to the Treasury , Parliamontary Undor-Socretary 
of State ; Parliameutary and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty , 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty , the Parliamontary Soorotanos to the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, aud the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Defence, Education, Fuel and Power, Health, Housing and Local 
Government, Labour, Pensions and National Insurauoo, Supply, 
Transport and Civil Aviation, and Works , Assistant Postmaster- 
General , Secretary for Overseas Trade , Junior Lord of the 
Treasury ; Treasurer of H M. Household ; Comptroller of H M. 
Household , Vice-Chamberlain of H M. Household 

[The designation “Secretary of State ” — under “ Senior Ministers’* 
— ^includes the Homo Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, aud the 
Secretaries of State for War, Air, Commonwealth Relations, the 
Colomes, and Scotland ] 

Fifth Schedule. This schedule listed (1) offices disqualifying tbeir 
holders from being returned for particular constituencies, and (2) 
offices mvolving no disqualification. 

(1) Holders of the following offices would bo disqualified for tlie 

constituencies mentioned : (a) Lord-Lioutonant of London^ — the 

Cities of London and Westminster constituency ; (5) Ijord-Xfioutonant 
of a county in Great Britain — ^the county concornod ; (c) High 
Sheriff of a county in England or Wales — any oonatituency comprising 
the whole or part of the area for which he is aiipointod ; {d) Recorder 
of a municipal borough having a separate Court of Quarter Sessions— 
any constituency comprising the whole or part of the city or borough 
for which he is appointed , (e) Chairman or deputy chairman of a 
Court of Quarter Sessions — any constituency comprising the whole 
or part of the area for which the Court has jurisdiction 

(2) The holders of the following offices, among others, would not 
be disqualified for election to the House of Commons Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland ; Historiographer-Royal for Scotland ; Lord- 
Lieutenant and High Sheriff of a county or county borough in 
Northern Ireland , Church Estates Commissioner ; Commissioner 
for Oaths ; Justice of the Poaoe ; Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; Lord Warden of the 
Cmque Ports ; Captain of Deal Castle , Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Member of the Advisory Commission for Soiontiflo and 
Indnstrial Research , Member of the Agricultural Research Council ; 
Member of a Fishery Harbour Authority ; Member of a Local 
Fisheries Committee ; Member of the Medical Research Coxmoil ; 
Principal of King’s College, London ; the Principals of the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; Provost of Eton ; 
Professors in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh ; Queen’s Counsel ; and the 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanical Garden, Edinburgh 

It was laid down that the Bill, when enacted, would come 
into e0ect (a) on the dissolution of the present l^arhament of 
the United Kingdom, insofar as it related to the U.K. House 
of Commons ; and (6) on the dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland, insofar as it related to the N.I. 
Senate and House of Commons.^ — -(Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - House of Commons Disqualification 
Bill, H.M. Stationery Office) (Prev. rep. Offices of Profit, 
Legislation, 505a A j 4516 H 5 4481 A.) 
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A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION. — Further Decisions of O.EE.C. 
Council* - Increased Liberalization of Invisible Trans- 
actions* - Report on Bconomic Recovery of Western 
Europe. - M. Sergent appointed Secretary-General of 
O.E.E.C. - New Director of European Productivity 
Agency. - Agricultural Co-operation Programme. - 
Tourist Statistics. 

Although the meetings of the O.E,E.C. Council on June 9-10 
and July 28-29 were concerned principally with the renewal of 
the E.P.U. and the provisions of a European Monetary Agree- 
discussed. These and other O.E.E.C. developments are 
summarized below . 

Italian Economic Development. The worhmg committee set up to 
study the Itahan Economic Development Programme (the “ Vanom 
Plan **) stated m a report to the Council that the Italian Government 
was right m attempting to solve the country’s three mam problems — 
unemployment, lack of balance between the economies of Northern 
and Southern Italy, and a balance of payments deficit — withm the 
framework of a formal, bnt by no means rigid, plan, and that its 
general method of approach towards the solution of these problems 
was correct. It recognized, however, that “ without mternational 
co-operation it is likely to be difficult for Italy alone to face the 
burdens that the Plan will impose,” and therefore suggested the 
foEowing SIX ways of co-operation by member-countries . {a) techmcal 
help and advice, (5) measures which would help Italy to expand her 
foreign eammga, (c) encouragement of private mvestment m Italy, 
id) appropriate financial aid and pubho long-term capital, (e) short- 
term credits to meet temporary balance-of -payments difficulties, 
and (/) contmued efforts to facihtate emigration from Italy. 

These recommendations were endorsed on June 10 by the Council, 
which urged all member-countries to bear them m mmd when framing 
their own pohcies The workmg committee was instructed to report 
from time to time on the progress being made and on the various 
problems ansmg from the execution of the Plan 

Current Power Problems. In view of the Armand report on fuel 
and power problems (see 14346 A), the Council decided to set up (a) 
a Co mmi ssion for Energy with the task of mquirmg into the matter of 
power as it affected Europe as a whole ; (b) a working party to 
examme, and report as soon as possible upon, the manner and the 
extent to which member-countries could co-operate to secure the 
greatest benefits from the use of nuclear power as a new factor of 
economic expansion. 

On Aug. 24 it was announced that Sir Harold Hartley (UK) 
would be chairman of the Commission for Energy, and that the other 
members would be as follows : M. Jacques Desrouaseaux (France) , 
Hr. H D Fransen (Sweden) ; Professor F Giordam (Italy) , M H. 
Niesz (Switzerland) , Mr. G A. Tuyl Schuitemaker (Netherlands) , 
and Dr. F. W. Ziervogel (Western Germany). The eighth member 
would be M Pierre Uri, nominated by the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community A U.S, observer would also 
be present at meetings of the Commission. 

Liberalization of Invisible Transactions and Transfers. The 
O.E.E O. announeed on July 27 that • 

(1) Restrictions would be still further relaxed on the following 
transactions . 

(а) Residents traveHmg as tomusts from one member-country to 
another wotdd be allowed to take the equivalent of at least $200 per 
year, instead of $100 as hitherto 

(б) The amount which nationals of member-countries, or residents 
of foreign nationality who were emigrating from member-countries, 
would be allowed to take with them, m addition to tourist allocations, 
would bo raised from $200 to the equivalent of $300 per family. 

(c) Foreign nationals returning to their country of origm would be 
allowed to export, in addition to tourist allocations, at least $10,000 
per family per year. 

(d) Residents of member-countries would be free to carry out 
authorized operations on the terminal markets of other member- 
countries. 

(e) Transfers of inheritances would he authorized so long as the 
deceased and the beneficiary were residents of different member- 
countries at the time of the deceased’s death. If the mheritanoe 
exceeded $10,000, it might be transferred m annual instalments of 
up to that amount. 

(/) Transfers of dowries would also be authorized to the extent of 
$10,000 a year 

(2) The existing two lists of invisible transactions in the Code of 
Liberalization — ^tho first covering those transactions which member- 
countries undertook to free, and the second those which members 
agreed to be as liberal about as possible — ^would henceforth be 
combined, and ah items on the combined list freed. Member-countries 
feeling unable to free a particular item, however, could lodge a 
reservation ; such reservations would be examined periodically by 
a newly-created Committee for Invisible Transactions, which would 
determine whether or not the reasons invoked were iustifled. 

(3) The reasons which a memher-oountry might invoke for not 
conforming with the Code of Liberalization would be still further 
limited In particular, any member-country suspending liberaliza- 
tion of invisible transactions because of balanoe-o£-payments 
difficulties would be required to free such transactions again to a 
reasonable extent within 12 months, with a view to being in a position 
to fulfil all its obligations under the Code within 18 months. 


Sixth Annual Report. This report, entitled From Recovery towards 
Economic Strength and pubbshed on April 7, outlined the substantial 
economic progress which had been achieved by Western Europe, 
and announced that member-countries had “ completed — ^indeed 
exceeded — the economic recovery which, when the Marshall Plan 
began, was no more than a hope, and . . a doubtful hope at that.” 
Inter alia^ it was stated that between 1938 and 1945 Western Europe 
had mcreased the volume of its exports to the rest of the world by 
70 per cent and of those to the dollar area by 114 per cent,^ whilst 
imports had risen hy only 12 per cent. Between mid-1951 and 
imd-1952, the gold and dollar reserves fell by $1,500,000,000, but 
between mid-1952 and the end of 1954 they rose hy $4,600,000,000. 
Even so, the dependence on “ extraordinary dollar receipts ” (i.e. 
aid and mihtary receipts), rather than on ordinary commercial 
earmngs and U.S. foreign investment, presented a problem for the 
future, particularly m view of the fact that most European countries 
still restricted dollar imports Intra-European trade had increased 
by 70 per cent between 1938 and 1954 — ^far more than was expected— 
but the report emphasized that there was still room for co-operation, 
particularly as regards productivity, the development of the more 
backward economies, and trade and payments pohcies. 

The report contamed the foUowmg table showmg the progress of 
Western Europe recovery • 

National Product and Expenditure of Member-Countries Combined 


($’000,000,000 at 1951 exchange rates) 



1938 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Defence expenditure 
Civil public expendi- 

— 

6.5 

7.6 

8.8 

11.2 

11.3 

15.8 

ture 

— 

13.1 

13.9 

14.4 

15.3 

Pubhc consumption 

20.0 

19.6 

21 5 

23.2 

26 5 

27,0 

Private consumption 

96 6 

96 0 

105 7 

108 3 

111.0 

115.8 

Total consumption 

116 6 

115 6 

127.1 

131.5 

137.5 

142.9 

Gross domestic capital 

1 

1 20 1 

25 4 

26 4 

26 4 

28 8 

formation 

Increase m stocks 

21.7 4 

i 2 0 

1 6 

5.0 

1.4 

1.3 

Total national expen- 






173 0 

diture 

138 4 

137.7 

154 1 

162 9 

165.3 

Export of goods 

Less . Imports of goods 

9 2 

8 5 

12.0 

14 1 

13.5 

14.3 

minus net mvisible 
surplus 

13.0 

14 1 

13.5 

15 1 

14 5 

15.4 

Gross national product 





164.2 

172.0 

at market prices 

134.6 

132.2 

152.6 

161 9 

Poxndahon of member- 







countries combined 
imillions) 

247,7 

267.7 

273.3 

275 5 

277 6 

279.7 


Reports on European Industries. Durmg recent months a number 
of reports were published by the O.E.E C. reviewing developments in 
specific industries, and makmg recommendations to the O.E E.C. 
Council for concerted Government action. The mdustries covered 
included cement, chemicals, coal, electricity, maritime transport, 
non-ferrous metals, pulp and paper, textiles, and timber. In all 
cases the committees concerned emphasized the need for a higher 
degree of oo-ordmation at European level. 

European Productivity Agency, It was announced on April 26 
that the Agency had set up an ad hoc group to investigate the means 
by which prosperity could be brought to those areas of Europe where 
development had hitherto been prevented hy economic or physical 
disadvantages. For this purpose, the group was asked to study the 
development of schemes in Southern Italy, Southern France, and the 
Tennessee Valley m the United States 

Other activities of the E P.A in recent months moluded an inquiry 
into automation ” techniques in Western Europe ; organized 
semmars on improving marketing methods m the European fruit 
trade ; and the first European congress on productivity in the textile 
industry, which was held at Ostend. In addition, on behalf of the 
E P A , the German Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry arranged a European seminar to discuss measures to improve 
Europe’s farming efficiency by overcoming the difficulties created 
by scattered land holdings. 

It had been announced on Feb- 18 that M. Roger Gr6goire, the 
deputy director of the E P A., would on April 1 succeed the existing 
director, Herr Karl Haxten, who was resigmng m order to return to 
industrial work in Germany. Mr. Edwm Fletcher, who had been in 
charge of the British T.U.C. Production Department since its forma- 
tion in 1950, was appointed E.P.A. deputy director m July- 

Food and Agriculture. The O.E E C, Mimsterial Committee for 
Agriculture and Food met on July 4-5 under the chairmanship of 
M. R6ne Lef^vre, the Belgian Minister of Agriculture, and approved 
the programme of work ” which had been drawn up by its com- 
mittee of deputies. This recommended that action should be concen- 
trated in four main directions : (a) the “ confrontation and co- 
ordination of agricultural pohcies,” m which connexion it was hoped 
that the committee of deputies would be able both to take stock of 
present government policies and to indicate where these could be 
co-ordinated, and to make arrangements for information on govern- 
ment poUoies to be permanently submitted and analysed ; (6) the 
continuing study of consumption trends and methods by which 
demand could he raised ; (c) the expansion of trade in agrioffituxai 
produce by reducing quantitative restrictions, tariffs, etc. ; (d) the 
encouragement of every means by which productivity in both 
forming and agrloultural marketing could be improved. 
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Tourism^ A report published by the O.E.B.O. m Maxcb showed \ 
that there were more than 23,000,000 toimsts in Europe durmg 1 
1953 — 10 per cent more than m 1952 Between 1949 and 1953 j 
American visitors to Europe increased by just over 100,000. Althongh 
the 376,000 visitors from the U.S.A formed only a small minority of j 
the tot^ mimber of tonnste m Europe in 1953, they spent about i 
$475,000,000 — an amount roughly equal to 19 per cent of the total 
visible export trade of Europe with the U.S A. Tourism thus became 
by far the lai^est smgle dollar-eamer for Europe as a whole The 
report gave the following details of tounst expendit-ore and receipts 
in 1953 (the last full year for which such statistics were available) 


Austria 

Payments 

$m. 

7 9 

Receipts 

$m. 

60.8 

Surplus 
(+) or 
deficit 
(-) 
Sm. 
+ 52.9 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

57 4 

35.3 

- 22.1 

Denmark . 

45 0 

42.0 

- 3.0 

Stance 

128 0 

122.5 

- 5.5 

German Federal Republic 

118 1 

121.4 

+ 3.3 

Greece 

6.6 

26.3 

+ 19.7 

Irisb Republic 

27 7 

83.7 

+ 56 0 

Italy 

16.6 

147.3 

+ 130 7 

Netberlands 

42 0 

41.0 

- 1.0 

Norway 

30.5 

23.5 

- 7 0 

Sweden 

40 2 

32.0 

- 8.2 

Switzerland 

75 0 

182.0 

+ 107 0 

Umted Kingdom 

240.0 

246.0 

+ 6.0 

United States 

895.0 

527.0 

-368 0 

Canada 

365.0 

302.0 

- 63.0 


Chairman of O •£.£.€. Cotmcil, It was announced on July 15 that 
the United Kmgdom had been re-elected to the chairmanship of the 
O.E.E.C. Oounoil. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 

B. A. Butler, would therefore continue to be chairman at ministerial 
level and Sir Hugh EUis-Rees at deputy level 

Steering Board for Trade. The membership of the Steermg Board 
for Trade for 1955-56 was announced on July 22 as follows . Baron 
Snoy (Belgium), chairman ; M. Bernard Clappier (France) and Mr 
Russel Bretherton (Britain), vice-chairmen , and Dr Johann 
Augenthaler (Austria), Hr. Leif Belfrage (Sweden), Signor Giuseppe 
Dafi’Oglio (Italy), and Herr Hilger von Soherpenberg (Western 
Germany). 

M. Kene Sergent, joint Secretary-General of the NATO 
responsible for economic and financial questions, was appointed 
Secretary-General of the O.E.E.C. on April 1 m succession to 
M. Robert Marjolin. — (O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris - 
Board of Trade Journal - Tunes - Financial Times - New York 
Times - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14374 A 5 Armand 
Report, 14346 A : Agricultural Co-operation. 14108 A : 

U.S. Tourists, 13015 C.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Foreign Trade. - Figures 
for June and First Half of 1955* 

Imports mto the United Kingdom m June totalled 
£204,000,000, exports £157,000,000, and re-exports £8,100,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £128,900,000, 
Total imports in the first six months of 1955 amounted to 
£1,909,500,000 and exports and re-exports to £1,449,500,000, 
the adverse balance thus totalling £460,000,000. 

The terms of trade, which had moved against Britain in the latter 
half of 1954, turned in her favour durmg the first six months of 1955, 
as a result of a fall in the price of imports and a rise in the price of 
exports. The index of import prices (1954 - 100), which had stood 
at 103 in December 1954, rose to 104 in January and 105 m February, 
but thereafter fell to 104 in March and 103 m April, May and June. 
The index of export prices, which had remained at 100 during the 
last four months of 1954, rose to 101 in February, March, April and 
May, and to 102 in June. 

It was pointed out in the Board of Trade Journal that the 
dock strike of October, 1954 (see 13970 A) had caused a severe 
distortion, in the monthly trade figures which had persisted m 
the first quarter of 1955, and that the further dock strike in 
May- July 1955 (see 14351 A), and other strikes affecting the 
movement of goods in the same period (see 14280 A), had 
considerably affected the June figures. Analysis of the trends 
in U.K. trade by comparison with preceding months and the 
previous year had tlius been rendered virtually impossible. 
(Board of Trade Journal) {Prev. rep. 14281 B.) 

B. INDIA. — Attempted Assault on Mr. Nehru. - 
Six-year Sentence on Assailant. 

The trial opened at Nagpur on July 20 of Babu Rao, a cycle- 
rickshaw driver, on a charge of attemptmg to assassinate Mr. 
Nehru last March. The defendant, who pleaded “ not guilty,” 
said that he had only gone to meet Mr. Nehru and had no 
intention of kfilmg him, though admitting that he had held a 
knife m his hand as he approached Mr. Nehru’s car. The trial, 
during which Mr. Nehru himself gave evidence, ended on 
July 28, when Babu Rao was found guilty of the charge and 
sentenced to six years’ rigorous imprisonment. — (The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 14114 B.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — • Reduction in Armed Forces. 

The Soviet Government’s decision to reduce its armed forces 
by 640,000 men was annoimced in the following statement 
issued in Moscow on Aug. 13 : 

Recent circumstances, and m particular the results of the Geneva 
Conference of the Heads of Government, sbow tliat a certain lessening 
of tension bas been brought about m international relations. With 
the aim of achieving a continued easing of mtemational tension and 
the establishment of confidence among States, the Soviet Government 
has decided to reduce the strength of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union by 640,000 men by Dec 15, 1955. Members of the armed 
forces discharged from the Army and Navy will be found work in 
industrial estabhshments and on collective and State farms at their 
places of residence,” 

The following comment was made m Washington by the 
U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles : 

** We welcome the Soviet decision to reduce its armed forces by 
640,000 men. If carried out, this action will be in keepmg with the 
general atmosphere of the Geneva Conference. The reduction appears 
to reflect Soviet recogmtion of the peaceful purposes of the U.S.A. 
and its ahies and of the fact that, as President Eisenhower said at 
Geneva, the U.S.A. will never he a party to aggression What other 
factors may he behmd the announced Soviet action wo do not know 

So far as we are aware, this would be the first significant reduction 
m Soviet armed manpower in the past eight years. Its mihtary 
significance is not easy to judge. No official information has ever 
been provided as to the size of the Soviet armed forces and reserves. 

. . , Even after this reduction, however, the Soviet forces will certainly 
stin be much larger than those of the United States. Moreover, the 
number of men under arms is only one element of mihtary strength. 
The Soviet Union also maintains very largo organized reserves of 
men and equipment, capable of being mobilized rapidly. And the 
capacity to utilize modern weapons greatly affects the value of mere 
numbers m the armed forces. Thus, the U.S A has boon able to cut 
its armed forces from 3,500,000 to 2,900,000 over the past two years. 

These factors indicate why full information regarding armed forces 
and effective mspection to verify the facts are necessary for any 
meanmgful and inteUigent approach to tho problem of international 
control and reduction of armaments Tho U.S.A. has long sought 
to build this foimdation President Eisenhower's proposal at Geneva 
for the exchange of information and for aerial inaiiootion Is tho latest 
U.S. initiative m this field. ...” 

The Soviet Government’s decision was welcomed in London. 
A Foreign Ofiice spokesman, however, noted that its significance 
was difficult to assess as the U.S.S.R. had never revealed its 
armed strength. — (Soviet Weekly - New York Herald Tribune - 
Times) (Prev. rep. Geneva Conference, 14325 A.) 

Note. Tho Military Correspondent of The T%mes commented 
** Since 1947 the Russian ground forces have roniainod numerically 
fairly constant at about 175 divisions, and tho Soviet air forces at 
about 20,000 aircraft. Tho usual guess of tho total strength of the 
Soviet fighting force is 4,750,000 men. To those figures must bo 
added the strengths of tho East Gorman and East European ' satollito ’ 
forces. Since 1947 tho number of ‘ satollito ’ divisions has almost 
doubled, until today there are about 80. Tho total strength of tho 
* satolhtes ' is thought to bo about 1,250,000 men. The NATO 
has at its disposal about 48 active divisions, varying In size from 
about 18,000 men in the British and American divisions to about 
12,500 in the Greek and Turkish divisions. A ro-armod Western 
Germany would provide another 12 dlviaious and a total of 500,000 
men. Another difficulty in assessing tho worth of tho Russian 
disarmament is that when the 640,000 men are demobilized and 
become civilians they will still be trained soldiers, Tho Russian 
mobilization system is practised periodically to onauro Its olfoctive- 
ness, and it is estimated that within 30 days of tho outbreak of 
war the Soviet and satellite ground forces could number 400 
divisions. . . .** — (Times) 

D. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Armed Forces reduced. 

Prague Radio announced on Aug. 24 that the Czechoslovak 
armed forces would he reduced by 34,000 men by tiie end of 
the present year. The announcement, like that issued a few 
days earlier by the Soviet Government (see above), stated 
that the reduction was being made because there had been ‘‘ a 
certain lessening of international tension ” as a result of the 
Geneva conference of Heads oC Government. The Czechoslovak 
Army is unofiicially estimated at about 200,000 men, no official 
figures being available, — (Times - Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 14384 C.) 

E. TURKEY. — Cabinet Changes. 

It was announced in Ankara early in August {a) that M. If atm 
Rustu Zoxlu, Minister of State and Deputy Prime Minister since 
the formation of the second Menderes Cabinet in 1054, had 
been appointed acting Foreign Minister, retaining the post of 
Minister of State; and (b) that Professor Kdpriilfi, Foreign 
Minister until April 1955, had been appointed Deputy l^rime 
Minister, retaining the position of Minister of State which he 
had held since April. — (Turkish Embassy, luondon) 

(Prev. rep. CabiBet^ 14150 B.) 
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A. KOREA.— "South Korean Demands for Withdrawal 1 
of Neutral Nations’ Supervisory Commission. - Attacks ; 
on N.N.S.C. Compounds. - U.S. Support for Swedish and » 
Swiss Proposals for Abolition of N.N.S.C. - Allegations of ■ 
Collusion between Communist Members of Commission j 
and North Koreans. - U.N. Allegations of Expansion of 
North Korean Air Force. - Air Incidents. - Withdrawal 
of Chinese Divisions. - South Korea rejects North Korean 
Proposal for Conference on Unification. 

The South Korean Government announced on Aug. 2 (a) that 
it would “ demand ” the withdrawal of the Neutral Nations’ 
Supervisory Commission (N.N.S.C.) from Korea ; and (&) that 
it would also demand “ withm a certain specified time ” the 
withdrawal of Communist forces from those areas south of the 
38th Parallel which had been left under Communist control by 
the armistice terms. The latter demand referred to the strip of 
territory at the western end of the truce demarcation line 
lymg south of the 38th Parallel — see map, page 13078. 

As regards the first demand, the South Korean Government 
alleged that the Communists were buildmg up their military strength 
in North Korea in violation of the armistice agreement, and that the 
Polish and Czechoslovak members of the N.N.S.C were engaging m 
** espionage activities ** and had prevented the Coromiesion from 
carrying out its duties under the truce terms. 

With regard to the second demand, it was alleged that the 
Comm-onists had prevented the dredgmg of the Han River which 
was urgently necessary to prevent fiooding of the mternational 
airport at Seoul Moreover, it was stated that the defence of South 
Korea made it essential that the Communists should withdraw from 
the area under their control at the western end of the armistice Ime. 
After recalling that the South Korean Government had agreed “ not 
to obstruct the armistice for a period of three months, during which 
negotiations were to have been completed [for a Korean peace 
treaty],” the statement added : “ We are no longer under any such 
obligation. Two years have already elapsed, not three months . . . 
The Communists have blocked our main waterway and no longer 
have any right to occupy our land under the pretext of the ridiculous 
armistice terms.** 

On Aug, 7 the South Korean Government announced that 
an “ ultimatum ” had been sent to the headquarters of the 
N.N.S.C. at Panmunjom calling upon the Commission to leave 
K^orea by Aug. 13, and reiterating the allegation that the 
Communist (i.e. Polish and Czechoslovak) members of the 
N.N.S.C. had been engaged in espionage activities. During the 
following week large-scale demonstrations against the N.N.S G. 
inspection teams occurred in Seoul, Pusan, and other centres, 
coupled with attempted attacks on the Communist members 
of the teams. Attempts to storm billets occupied by inspection 
teams were repulsed by American troops and military police, 
who used tear-gas and fire-hoses against the demonstrators and 
who frequently had to fire over the heads of the crowds. On 
Aug. 13, however, a few hours before the “ deadline ” set by the 
South Korean Government for the withdrawal of the N.N.S.C., 
President Syngman Rhee announced in a broadcast that the 
demand would be “ postponed ” and that the Commission would 
be given “ time to leave Korea peacefully and voluntarily.” 
He subsequently declared that persons attempting to attack 
members of the N.N.S.C. inspection teams would be regarded as 
“ creators of violence ” and would be arrested and punished. 
President Rhee had had a meeting with General Lemnitzer (the 
U.S. and U.N. C.-in-C. in the Far East) before issuing his 
statement of Aug. 13. 

The most serious Incidents occurred on Wolmi Island, in Inobon 
harbour, where the causeway leading to the mainland was blocked 
by thousands of demonstrators The demonstrators made a number 
of attempts to storm the compound housing the local N N S O 
inspection team, with the aim of attacking the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak members. All these attempts were repelled hy strong forces 
of U.S. troops and military police, who drove off repeated attacks 
with tear-gas and fire-hoses and who opened fire over the heads of 
the mob from time to time. Seven tr.S. soldiers and mihtary policemen 
were Injxired by stones and rooks hurled by the crowds, whilst one 
Korean was shot dead and a number were injured. 

Other demonstrations against the N.N.S.C teams occurred in 
Seoul, whore American troops drove oft thousands of demonstrators 
(six: of whom were wounded) with tear-gas, hoses, and rifle-hutts , 
in Pusan, where two U S. soldiers were wounded ; and at Taegu, 
Kunsan, Hangnung, and other places 

At a meeting of the Military Armistice Commission at Paiununjom, 
the senior U.N. delegate (Major-General Parks) assured the Com- 
munists on Aug 12 that the N.N.S.C. would he given full protection 
and that the U N. Command, ” to the liipit of its ability,** would 
ensure that the armistice terms were observed. In reply to the senior 
Communist delegate, who described the attacks on the N.N.S.C. as 
a ** grave violation, of the armistice agreement,” General Parks 
accused the Polish and Czechoslovak members of the Commission 
of ” failing to deport themselves in accordance with the standards of 
conduct expected of accredited diplomatic personnel,** and of con- 
niving at aimlstioe violationB. 


The Foreign Ministry of the Chinese People’s Republic issued 
a statement on Aug. 11 (broadcast by Peking Radio) declaring 
that the action which the Syngman Rhee clique threatens to 
take [against the N.N.S.C.] is a plot by certain international 
forces to upset the present situation.” The statement con- 
tinued ; 

‘"Acts aimed at sabotagmg the Korean armistice agreements or 
threatemng the N N,S.C. are impermissible. The United States, which 
signed the armistice agreement on behalf of the U.N. Command, 
bears the unshakable responsibility ... of taMng immediate and 
effective measures to stop the threatened action of the Syngman Rhee 
clique, and to give proper protection to all the staff of the N.N S.C. 
stationed m South Korea The Governments of all other countri^ 
concerned on the side of the U N. Command also have the responsi- 
bility to see that the U N. Command carries out the international 
obligations which it has undertaken. 

“ Although no agreement was reached at the 1954: Geneva con- 
ference on Korea, Chma has unremittmgly continued its endeavours 
for the consolidation of the Korean armistice and for the peaceful 
unification of Korea. We have always mamtained that all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from Korea . . Contrary to the slanders 
of certam people, the Chmese People’s Volunteers are ready to 
withdraw from Korea at any time, together with ah other foreign 
troops. ... We hold that the Korean armistice must be consolidated, 
and that nobody should he allowed to wreck it. The N.N.S.C. must 
be respected by both sides to the armistice, and no-one should be 
allowed to direct threats against it, . ” 

For some months previously the Polish and Czechoslovak 
members of the N.N.S.C. had been repeatedly accused, both by 
the U.N. Command and by the South Korean Government, of 
obstructing on-the-spot checks of reported armistice \nolations 
in North Korea, particularly with regard to the build-up of 
North Korean air forces (see below) On Jan. 27, 1955, the 
Swedish and Swiss Governments had sent aide-memoires to the 
Umted States and China proposmg that the Commission should 
be abolished, or, alternatively, that its staff should he curtailed 
by agreement among the nations wliich signed the Korean 
armistice. Both the Swedish and Swiss lepresentatives on the 
N.N.S.C. had complained that it was virtually impossible to 
supervise the armistice effectively, and had drawn attention to 
the fact that the Commission had been trying to carry out its 
duties for 20 months — a much longer period than had been 
envisaged under the armistice agreement. 

Under the Korean armistice agreement, the N.N S.C , consisting 
of equal numbers of Swedish, Swiss, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
personnel, was given the task of ensuring that the armistice provisions 
were observed m both parts of Korea — e , that there was no mihtary 
buiid-up, no remforcement of troops or maUnel beyond the limits 
specified m the armistice agreement, etc. In addition to a head- 
quarters staff at Panmumom, the Oomnaission maintains five 
mspection teams at North Korean ports and five at South Korean 
ports, in addition to a number of mobile inspection teams. 

The Chmese reply to the Swedish-Swiss representations said 
that the Commission had been useful but that “ certain 
bellicose elements ” were trying to destroy it. It opposed the 
disbanding of the Commission, but agreed that certam of its 
functions might be curtailed. The U.S. reply, published on 
March 3 after consultation with the 16 nations represented on 
the U.N. Command, upheld the Swedish-Swiss proposal that 
the Commission should be abolished. The text of the U.S. reply 
to the Swedish Government (that to the Swiss Government 
was m identical terms) was as follows : 

** The U.S Government appreciates the diflOiculties which Sweden 
is encountering in carrying out a task which the Swedish Government 
had undertaken on the condition that the Commission would last for 
only a limited time. Furthermore, it is aware that obstructionist 
activities on the part of the Communist side have made it Impossible 
for the N.N.S.C. to fulfil its responsibditiea under the armistice 
agreement. The U.S Government therefore agrees that the N.N.S.C. 
should he abohahed. It is understood, however, that the Chinese 
reply to the Swedish aide-m^oxre rejects the hquidation of the 
N.N.S.C., which is the solution preferred by Sweden, but accepts the 
less preferred alternative of a reduction in the Commission’s personnel. 

“ Despite the current activities undertaken hy the N.N.S 0. at the 
request of either the U N. Command side or the Co mm , must side, it 
is the view of the U.S. Government, primarily because of the consistent 
history of Communist obstruction, that it is doubtful that any useful 
purpose would be served by a continuation of the Commission.” 

Other developments in Korea during recent months are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Air Incidents. It was announced on Feh 6 in Washington that 
two MIG-15 fighters had been shot down by U.S. Sabre jets on the 
previous day over the Yellow Sea. The announcement stated that 
eight MIG-1 5 3 had attacked an unspecified number of Sabres which 
were escorting a U.S bomber carrying out a reconnaissance mission 
over ” international waters west of Korea ” ; that two of the MIGs 
had been shot down , that the remainder had broken off the engage- 
ment and flown back towards ** Communist territory ** (whether 
Chineae or North Korean was not stated) ; and that the U S. planes 
had returned to their base at Osan (South Korea) without loss. The 
nationality of the MIGs was not given. 
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On May 10 it was aimo-anced that U.S. Sabres had shot doTO two j 
MIG-15S, and probably destroyed a third, after being att^^d by < 
12-16 Coiiomuiust fighters OTOr mtemational waters on Korth Korea, j 
It was stated that the Sabres (all of which returned safely to base) 
were on patrol off the coast when the attack occurred The New 
Ohma News Agency allied that the U S. planes had flown over two 
Chinese islands sonth-west of Anttmg (Manchnna) , claimed that one 
of them had been shot down; and protested against “a grave 
rmhtary provocation ” by the U.S. Air Force. 

The XJ.N. Command made a strong protest on Ang 18 at the 
shooting-down of an nnarmed U-S training plane over North Korea I 
It was stated that the plane, carrying an American pilot and an • 
observer, was flymg near the U.N. side of the demilitarized zone j 
between North and South Korea when it was fired upon by North ■ 
Korean anti-aircraft guns and crashed in North Korean territory. i 
At a meeting of the Military Armistice Commiasion, Maaor-General j 
Parks stressed that the training plane was unarmed and defenceless, ; 
accused the Communists of violating the spirit of the armistice | 
agreement, and protested against the “ wanton murders and acts of 
inhumanity ** committed by the Communist side After pomting out 
that the demarcation hne was difficult to identify from the air, and 
that Commumst aircraft had mtruded over the Ime on 53 occasions 
without being fired upon from the U.N. side. General Parks declared 
** In the past ten months alone there have been nme officially- 
recorded instances in which U.N Command aircraft have been fired 
upon by your [i e. the Communist] trigger-happy gunners . . . 

The North Korean authorities subsequently agreed to return to 
the U.N. Command the pilot of the training plane (who had been 
wounded and was m hospital with head injuries) and the body of 
the observer (who had been killed in the crash) They also agreed 
to return the wreckage of the aircraft. 

Build-up of North Korean Air Force. — ^Allegations by tr.N. Command. 

A 17 -page statement alleging that North Korea had illegally built up 
her air forces since the armistice on June 27, 1953, was handed to 
General Pee Sang Cho (the semor Commumst member of the Military 
Armistice Commission) by Major-General Parks at Panmunjom on 
July 15. The statement said ^nter aha (1) that at the time of the 
armistice the U.N. Command had evidence that North Korea did 
not possess a single jet aircraft, nor any airfields capable of taking 
such machines ; (2) that, withm a few months of the sigmng of the 
armistice agreement, “ our radar surveiUance detected contmuously 
increasing jet aircraft *’ in North Korea ; (3) that the U N Command 
now had irrefutable proof of the illegal huild-up of combat forces ” 
by the North Koreans ; (4) that collusion between the Communists 
and the Pohsh and Czechoslovak members of the N N.S 0 had 
successfully thwarted “ any reahstio investigation ’* of North Korean 
mihtary activities since the armistice , (5) that two North Korean 
pilots who had recently defected to the U.N Command with their 
maohmea (of the Soviet Yak type) had revealed that the North 
Korean Air Force now possessed 580 combat planes, Includmg 300 
MIG-15 jets, and that many airfields had been built or were under 
construction. Lodging “ the strongest and most serious protest since 
the signing of the armistice,’’ General Parks charged that the 
Communists, by their wilful, deliberate, and illegal build-up of 
combat forces,” had ” flagrantly violated every basic provision of 
the armistice agreement ” with the intention of ” acquiring a 
favourable military position over the forces of the United Nations 
Command.” 

General Lee Sang Cho, in reply, denied the allegations in ioio, 
and alleged that the two North Korean airmen mentioned by General 
Parks were m reahty specially-tramed South Korean agents. 

Withdrawal of Six Chinese Divisions. Peking Radio announced on 
March 25 that six more Chinese divisions were being withdrawn from 
North Korea, bnngmg to 13 the number of Chinese divisions with- 
drawn since the armistice It was simultaneously announced that 
General Yang Teh-chm, Commander of the ” Chinese People’s 
Volunteers,” had returned to China and had been succeeded by his 
deputy. General Yang Yung. 

Withdrawal of Belgian and Filipino Forces. The last Belgian unit 
in Korea (a 216-man company) sailed from Pusan for Belgium on 
June 15. The last Filipino forces under the U N. Command had left 
Korea in May. 

Repatriation of U.N. Soldiers from China. The Chinese Red Cross 
announced on June 18 that filve of the 22 U N. soldiers who had 
refused repatriation after the Korean armistice (three Americans and 
two Bel^ans) had received permission to leave China at their own 
request The three Americans crossed the Hong Kong border on 
July 10 and were handed over to the U.S. authorities, who warned them 
that they would be liable to prosecution on their return to America 
under U S. military law [The three men concerned, together with 
other American soldiers who refused repatriation, had previously been 
discharged from the U.S Army with Ignominy as deserters.] All 
three men made statements declaring that their experiences in China 
had completely disabused them of their former sympathy with 
Communism , that they were wilhng to face punishment on their 
return to the U,S.A. ; and that China, as a ooimtry, was ” ruled by 
fear ” and characterized by ” intimidation, terror, and the police 
State system.*^ They also said that the Chinese people hated both 
the Communist regime and the former regime of OMang Kai-shek, 
which they regarded as ” rotten ” ; of the two, however, they would 
prefer to live under the Chlang regime. 

The men stated that they had worked on a State farm and In a 
fant^'ory for makmg agrioultural implements, after having been 
Bubjeoted to an intensive course of indoctrination. They disclosed 
that a number of the U.N. soldiers who had refused repatriation 


were studying at ” people’s umversities ” (mcludmg the one British 
non-repatriate, Marme Condron), whilst others were working on 
farms and m factories. 

The Prime Minister of North Korea, Kim II Sung, proposed 
on Aug. 15 that a meeting should be held between the North 
and South Korean Governments, together with a parallel 
(jQxifoxcnce between countries interested in the Korean 
question,’’ with the aim of bringing about the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea. The South Korean Government, however, 
declared on the foUowmg day that it would only negotiate with 
the North Koreans after the withdraw^al of all Chmese forces 
and the demobilization of the North Korean forces. When 
these two conditions had been fulfilled, “ the people of North 
Korea can join with the people of South Korea m speaking 
freely, and we shall have peace and unification immediately 
without the loss of a single hfe.”— (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Korea, 

13968 D ; 13874 A ; President Rhee, 13829 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Foreign Service. 

The foUowmg appomtments in the Foreign Service were 
announced in recent months (date of announcement in 
parentheses) : 

Mr George Peter Labouoh^re, H M. Minister in Budapest, as 
Ambassador to Belgium vice Sir Christopher Warner, retiring (July 
30). It was announced that the K.C M G. had been conferred on 
Mr. Labouohfere 

Mr. (now Sir) Humphrey Trevelyan, HM Charge d’ Affaires in 
Peking, as Ambassador to Egypt vice Sir Ralph Stovenson, retiring 
(May 18) A knighthood was conferred on Mr. Trevelyan in the 
Birthday Honours (see 14252 A) 

Mr. 0. D W O’Neill, head of the News Bopartmont of the Foreign 
Office, as Charg6 d’Affanes in Peking vice Mr. Trevelyan (May 18) 
Sir George Yoimg succeeded Mr O’Neill as head of the Foreign 
Office News Bepartineni 

Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, U K. High Commissioner in New Delhi, 
as Ambassador to the Republic of Ireland vice Sir Walter Hankinson, 
retiring (April 7). 

Mr. John Walker, an inspeebor of Foreign Service establishments, 

Ambassador to Venezuela vice Sir Robert Urquharfe, retiring 
from the Foreign Service to become chairman of the Crofters' 
Commission (Aug 19) 

Mr. George Clinton Pelham, Ambassador in Jodda, as Ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia vice Sir Derwent Kermode, retiring (Feb 24). 

Mr. Harold Beeley, Counsellor at H M Embassy in Washington, as 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia vice Mr Clinton Pelham (Fob. 24) 

Mr George Lisle Glutton, of the Foreign Office, as Ambassador to 
the Philippine Republic vice Sir Franlc Gibbs, retiring (March 17) 

Mr Thomas Ravensdalo, CoimsoUor at H M. Embassy in Libya, 
as Ambassador to the Dominican Ropubllo vice Mr. Gybbon- 
Monypenny, retiring (March 17). 

Mr T. H. Gamble, lately Commercial Counsellor at H.M. Embassy 
in Athens, as Ambassador to Ecuador vice Mr. Norman Mayors, 
retiring (April 21). 

Mr. M S. Henderson, H M. Oonstd-General at Hanover, as Minister 
to Luxemburg vice Sir Geoffrey AUchln, retiring (July 9). 

Mr. Richard Tollinton, H M, Consul-General at Leopoldville, as 
Ambassador to Nepal mce Sir Christopher Summerhayes (Jan. 14). 

Mr. James Murray as Ambassador to Honduras vice Mr. Ooghill, 
retiring (July 30). 

Mr. S. Simmonds, Commercial Counsellor at Baghdad, as 
Ambassador to Haiti vice Mr Mill Irvine, retiring (Deo. 22. 1954). 

It was announced on Aug. 9 that the British and JLaotian 
Governments had agreed to raise their respective Tuegations 
in Vientiane and London to Embassy status. The British 
Ambassador to Laos is Lord Talbot de Malahide (hxllierto 
Minister), whilst the Laotian Ambassador m London is Prince 
Tiao Khampane, who has not yet taken up ids appointment. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Foreign Service, 13940 A.) 

H. WESTERN GERMANY, -- Gehlen Intelligence 
Service transferred from U.S. to German Control. 

It was officially disclosed in Bonn on Aug. 8 that the espionage 
service headed by the former Lieut.-General Eeinhard Gehlen 
had been transferred from American to German control and 
liad been placed under the direct control of Dr. Adenauer, 
the Federal Chancellor. The “ GeWen organization,” which 
is said to employ 8,000-4,000 agents and which has been 
financed out of U.S. funds during the past eight years, 
specializes m collecting intelligence material on the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet-bloc countries. During the Second World 
War General Gehlen was in charge of the counter-intelligence 
section of the Wehrvnacht on the Eastern front from 1942 to 1945. 

(New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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A* UNITED STATES* — Defence Policy* - Military 
Reserves Bill. - Reduction in Strength of Armed Forces. - 
Four-year Extension of Selective Service Act. - Service 
Pay Increases. - Defence Appropriations, 1955-56. « 
Defence Production Act extended* 

President Eisenhower, in a message to Congress on Jan. IS, 
1955, outlmed the Administration’s proposals for strengthening 
the U.S. reserve forces, and also requested a four-year extension 
of the Selective Service system and a two-year extension of the 
provisions authorizmg the registration and call-up of doctors 
and dentists. In a separate message on the same day the 
President proposed increases in servicemen’s pay so as to stop 
the drift of skilled personnel from the armed forces to civilian 
emploj^ent. The President’s proposals were subsequently 
embodied m four Bills sent to Congress by the Defence 
Department. 

The enactment of these Bills by Congress, and other matters 
relatmg to U.S. defence pohcy, are described below. 

The Reserves Bill. 

The Administration’s proposals were approved, largely 
unaltered, by the House Armed Services Committee on Apnl 
27, but after two days’ debate in the full House further con- 
sideration of the Bill was indefinitely postponed on May 19. 

This postponement arose out of an amendment moved by 
Representative Adam C Powell (Democrat, a Negro member of the 
House) proposing that reservists should not be assigned to National 
Guard or other umts which practised racial segregation. As the 
tentative adoption of this amendment (by 126 votes to 87) weakened 
the support for the Bill and threatened to mvolve the rejection of 
the entire measure, Representative Carl Vmson (chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee) proposed a compromise amend- 
ment which would have ehminated the clause to which Mr. Powell 
objected, but would also have elimmated Mr. Powell’s amendment. 
When this proposal was rejected by the House (by 167 votes to 143), 
Mr Tmson, in order to prevent the Bill bemg defeated altogether, 
moved that the House cease further immediate consideration of the 
measure. By 161 votes to 124 the House agreed to let the Bill go 
back to the Speaker’s table ” until called for further consideration. 

Following a number of requests from President Eisenhower 
for reconsideration of the measure, the House Armed Services 
Committee approved a Bill on June 28 (by 28 votes to one) 
which differed from that originally passed by the committee 
only in the exclusion of the provision relating to National Guard 
units. In this form the Bill was passed by the full House by a 
voice vote on July 1. An alternative Reserves Bill, also a 
modified version of the Administration’s proposals, was 
approved by the Senate Armed Services Committee on July 1 3 
and by the full Senate on July 14. A compromise version, 
agreed to by a Senate-House conference committee on July 21, 
was given final approval by the House on July 25 and by the 
Senate on July 26. 

The prmcipal provisions of the Bill laying down the periods 
and types of Reserve service obligation for both volunteer and 
called-up servicemen were as follows • 

Reseive Duty as Alternative to Call-up. Youths between the ages 
of 17 and 18 i might in future choose the following Reserve obligations 
as an alternative to being called up for two years" active service 
under the Selective Service Act : 

(a) Up to 250,000 youths a year might volunteer for three to six 
months" active service, foEowed by 7i or 7i years in the Ready 
Reserve. They could sign up at any time and could he deferred from 
the start of active service imtil they had graduated from high school, 
had left school, or had attained the age of 20- Pay during active 
service would be ^?50 a month This programme would end on 
Aug. 1, 1959 

(5) They could enlist directly in Reserve units and take the Ready 
Reserve training continuously until they reached the age of 28, after 
which they would no longer be liable to oaU-up. 

Ready Reserve tratoing would generally entail at least 48 drill 
parades a year, plus not more than 17 days annually in camp under 
field training, or, alternatively, 30 days of active field training a year. 
Those defaulting from their training obligation would be ordered Into 
active service for 45 days. 

Men at Present on Active Service. Those now on active service, 
or who had already completed their active service, would be exempted 
from further active Reserve training (te. in the Ready Reserve). 
They would, however, be subject to a stand-by, or inactive, obligation 
for a total of eight years' service (including their active servloe) under 
which they would only he recalled in tb© event of war. As an alter- 
native, those men now on active service and released after enactment 
of the new programme could volunteer for one year of Ready Reserve 
training, and by so doing fulfil their whole obligation. This alterna- 
tive (which was designed to help build a teamed hard core " in the 
Reserves) would be limited to 200,000 volunteers a year and would 
end on July 1, 1957. 

limited Active Service, For the next two years (untU July 1, 1957) 
men enUsting or called up lor two or more years could apply, after 
12 months of active servloe, for their transfer to the part-time 


tr ainin g of the Ready Reserve for three years. This programme, 
which would be limited to 150,000 men a year, would enable them 
to discharge their service obligation in four inartead of six years. 

Two-year or longer Active Service. Men performing active service 
followed by a period m the Reserves would serve for a total of six 
years (inst^d of eight as hitherto), the length of time m the Ready 
or Stand-by Reserves depending upon the period of active service. 
The alternatives open to them would he as follows , 

(а) Two years of active service, followed by three years in the 
Ready Reserve and one m the Stand-by Reserve ; or 

(б) Three years of active service, two years in the Ready Reserve, 
and one year in the Stand-by Reserve ; or 

(c) Four years of active service, one year in the Ready Reserve, 
and one year in the Stand-by Reserve ; or 

id) Five or more years of active service and one year in the Stand-by 
Reserve. 

Other Provisions. (1) There would be no restriction on servieemen 
Tolunteermg for long-period or Career-Reserve teaming. 

(2) The States would be permitted to raise and maintain in peace- 
time organized mihtia forces to take over the National Gnard's 
domestic duties upon the latter’s withdrawal, and to support civil 
defence activities. 

(3) The National Security Training Commission should, withm 60 
days, draw up a programme to saf^uard the health, welfare, and 
morals of the youths aged 17 to 18 i volunteering for the six months 
of active service. 

The Bill was signed by President Eisenhower on Aug. 9. 
In signing it, however, the President pointed out that whilst 
it contained provisions which would “ definitely strengthen the 
Reserve structure,” it nevertheless fell short of the programme 
which he had sent to Congress. He was therefore instructing 
the Secretary of Defence to prepare for the next session of 
Congress the amendments necessary to correct “ the deficiencies 
in this legislation.” 

In particular, the President criticized : 

(1) the failure of the Bill to afford the same guarantees of pnor 
training for the National Guard as it has done for the Reserves ” ; 

(2) the failure ** to grant authority to induct into the Reserve if 
sufficient numbers to meet military re<iuirements are not obtained 
voluntarily ” , 

(3) the reduction of the total period of obligation for military 
service for men doing at least two years' active service from eight 
years to six years. 

The clause relating to the National Guard was that struck out as 
a result of Mr Powell's proposed amendment. 

Reduction in Armed Forces* 

In connexion vnth the Admmistration’s plans for mihtary 
training and the creation of large Reserve forces, an acceleration 
in the planned reduction in the size of the armed forces was 
announced on Dec. 20, 1954, by the Secretary of Defence, Mr. 
Wilson. The strength of the armed forces, Mr. Wilson said, 
would be reduced from the existing 3,218,000 men to 2,940,000 
by June 30, 1955, and to 2,815,000 by June 30, 1956. (Previous 
plans had called for a reduction to 3,047,000 by June 30, 1955, 
and to 2,945,000 by mid-1956). As a part of the reduction now 
to be carried out, the number of men called up would be 
reduced as from February, 1955, from 23,000 a month to 
10,000 or 11,000. 

Mr. Wilson explained that the Administeation’s decision was based 
on its belief that the threat of global war had decreased, and claimed 
that it was a ** sound decision " which would leave the armed forces 
in a flexible position ” to meet aggression. He pointed ont that, 
in line with the Administration's growing emphasis on continental 
air defence, there would not only be no out in the AJr Force but 
that it would even be increased from the present figure of 961,000 
to 970,000 on June 30, 1955, and 975,000 on June 30, 1956. The 
other Services, however, would be reduced as follows * 

Nov. 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 
Army . 1,343,000 1,100,000 1,000,000 

Navy . • • • 692,000 665,000 650,000 

Mai^e Corps . . . 222,000 205,000 190,009 

Mr Wilson also announced that the First Marine Division would 
shortly be withdrawn from Korea and moved to the U.S. West Coast, 
where it would be ready as a highly trained amphibious force. It 
would be replaced in Korea by asm Army division now in Japan. 

The accelerated reduction m the strength of the armed forces, 
and in particular the heavy cuts in the strength of the Army, 
were strongly criticized by a number of Congressmen, who 
thought that the international situation did not warrant such 
reductions at the present time. They were also criticized by 
General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff until last June, both in 
evidence before the House Armed Services Committee and in 
a report to Mr. Wilson, which he wrote on his retirement and 
which was published* on July 14. 

General Ridgway argued that it was doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union would be the first to use nuclear weapons in a future confllot, 
in view of the preponderance of such weapons in U S hands, and 
that it was therefore debatable whether the United States had the 
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freodom. to roly mainly on sncli weapons Moreoyer, tite Soviet Union 
wonldlnot want to initiate nuclear warfare, as it would not desire 
tlie prizes to be gained from a global war to be converted into ** a 
vast asb-beap of devastated animal life, or of a buman race debilitated 
by tbo effects of radiation.” Unlike tbe U.S.A., therefore, wbicb was 
relying mainly on air-nuclear power, tbe Soviet Union was buildb^ 
large ground forces, supported by integral air forces and a big 
Bubmarine fleet. 

General Ridgway went on to say that tbe U S.A. should be able 
to defeat tbe forces of tbe Soviet bloc m a general war, in any climate 
and terrain and r^ardless of whether or not miclear weapons were 
osed. In my view, however,” he declared, “ U.S. mditary forces 
are madeanat© in strength and improperly proportioned to meet the 
above commitments, specific or implied,” for the following reasons ; 

(a) As the point in time approaches, possibly between 1958 and 
1962, when Soviet nuclear weapons and dehvery developments will 
give the Communist bloc tbe capability of inflicting critical damage 
on the U.S. war-maJdng potential, coupled with a concurrent improve- 
ment of Soviet air defence capability, tbe U.S. nuclear air superiority 
will have lost most of its present significance. 

” (6> The free world military forces deployed around the perimeter, 
other than those in Western Europe, are in the position of being 
military detachments which are not mutually supporting, which have 
httlo or no strategic mobihty of tbeir own, and which are difficult 
to reinforce because of the lack of truly mobile and adeguate reserves. 

** (c) Present U.S. military forces cannot support fully American 
diplomacy. If military power is to support diplomacy effectively, it 
must be real and apparent to all concerned, and it must be capable 
of jbeing apphed promptly, selectively, and with tbe degree of violence 
appropriate to tbe occasion. 

** (dt) While a * mobile ready force * element is provided for in 
published policy statements, the actual development of a mobile 
ready force must compete with increasingly emphasized continental 
defence, and with , . . over-emphasized nuclear-aic reauirements ; 
all of which are reaxiirements related primarily to general war.” 

Mr. Wilson, at a press csonference on July 17, maintained 
that General Ridgway’s analysis had ignored the roles of 
reserves and of tactical or small atomic weapons. By ignoring 
the reserves, General Ridgway had come to the conclusion 
that the Army was short of men, but even if the millions of 
reserves or ex-servicemen were not properly trained, they could 
be regrouped or formed into reserves “ pretty quickly.” This, 
Mr. Wdson thought, was really the reason for the difference 
of opimon. 

Extension of Selective Service Act. 

The Selective Service Act, which provides fox the call-up of 
young men between the ages of 18 J and 26 for two years’ 
active service, followed by six years in the reserves, was 
extended for four years — ^i.e. until June 30, 1959 — ^by a Bill 
signed by President Eisenhower on June 30. The extension 
BiU had been approved by the House of Representatives 
(by 394 votes to four) on Feb. 8 and by the Senate (on a voice 
vote) on June 16. 

A second Bill signed by President Eisenhower on June 30 extended 
for two years (until June 30, 1957) the authority to call up doctors 
and dentists for military servloe. 

Increases in Service Pay. 

A Bill granting pay increases ranging from six to 25 per cent, 
and also increases m certain allowances, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on March 10 (by 399 votes to one) 
and by the Senate on March 30 (unanimously), and was signed 
by the President on March 31. The Bill, which was designed 
to retain slolled and highly-trained men in the Services, applied 
only to enlisted men who remained in the Services for more 
than two years, and to officers who remained for over three 
years, the amount of the increase varying according to rank. 

In addition, tbe Bill provided for higher ” hazardous pay ” for 
airmen and snbmarln© crews, and for similar benefits, on a selective 
basis, for parachute duty, demolition work, deep-sea diving, and 
certain other special iobs. It also covered a numher of “ non-pay 
benefits,” inclnding ” dislocation” allowances for servicemen with 
•dependants who were ordered to a new permanent station ; an 
Jncrease in the dally allowance for temporary duty travel from 19 
to SI2 ; and improved housing and better medical facilities for 
servicemen’s families. 

It was estimated that the Increases in pay and allowanoes would 
cost about 3746,000,000 a year, but this was expected to be largely 
offset by the amount saved by the reduction in the strength of the 
armed forces. 

Defence Appropriations, 1955-56. 

The House of Representatives unanimously approved a Bill 
on^May 12 appropriating $31,488,206,000 for the armed forces 
in the fiscal year July 1955 -June 1956, whilst the Senate 
passed a Bill on Jime 14 appropriating $31,836,521,336. The 
House, in passing the Bill, agreed to the proposed cuts in the 
foices already announced by the Administration, hut 
tiie S<^te (by 40 votes to 39) adopted an amendment by 


Senator Stuart Symmgton (Dem.) designed to keep the strength 
of the Marine Corps at 215,000 men and to appropriate an 
esxtra $46,394,390 for this purpose. The Senate also added 
a further $356,000,000 to the Bill to merease the production 
of the B-S2 inter-continental bomber, A Senate-House con- 
ference committee agreed to the Senate additions and also to 
certain other increases, the amount finally agreed upon being 
$31,882,815,726. The major items were $14,739,763,170 for 
the Air Force, $9,118,179,556 for the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and $7,329,953,000 for the Army. After its final passage the 
Bill was signed by the President on July 13. At the same time, 
however, the President sent a special message to Congress in 
which he described one of the Bill’s provisions as unconstitu- 
tional and another as “ most unfortunate.” He said that had 
the money made available m the Bill not been uigently required, 
he would have witheld his approval from the measure. 

The section which President Eisenhower claimed was unconsti- 
tutional was one which reguired tbe Secretary of Defence to obtam 
the approval of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
before be transferred such non-mihtaxy functions as bakeries, 
laundries, coffee-roasting, and rope-making from the Defence Depart- 
ment to private industry Stating that this section was “ an 
unconstitutional invasion of the province of the Executive,” and that 
to acquiesce tberem would establish ” a dangerous precedent,” the 
Presideiit declared that he would regard it as invalid in the admini- 
stration of the Act. 

The section to which the President objected as ” most unfortunate ” 
was one which ” virtually precludes the services from considering 
tbe purchase of foreign-made sptm silk yarn for cartridge cloth.” 
Tbe President said m this connexion • By making it virtually 
impossible for our fnends abroad to sell us goods when such goods 
axe materially less expensive to our taxpayers than those that can 
be procured domestically, such provisions could effect a deadly 
attrition of our whole international trade policy and bring about an 
impaizment of our relations with other nations.” 

Mr. Wilson announced on July 14 that he was mipoundmg 
the additional $46,000,000 voted for the Marme Corps, and 
that the Corps would contmue to be reduced in accordance 
with the Administration’s original decision. 

Extension of Defence Production Act* 

The Defence Production Act was extended for a further year 
until June 80, 1956, under a Bill signed by l^resident Eisen- 
hower on Aug. 9. 

The President’s request for a two-year extension had been 
approved by the Senate, hut the House voted for a one-year 
extension only and the Senate finally concurred with this 
decision. 

The Act, as extended, grants the President authority to make 
allocations of scarce materials for defence and atomic contracts ; 
empowers the Administration to forbid ships and aircraft to visit 
rj onmmunia t Chma or to carry items destined for that country ; and 
provides for the stockpiling of scarce materials and, for the first time, 
of certain items Such as turbines which take a long time to produce. 
The Act also contains numerous other provisions relating to the 
oontro 3of the nation’s economy In the event of wax. 

U.S. Forces Overseas. 

The Defence Department, m reply to a “ privileged 
resolution ” introduced in the House of Representatives, stated 
on Feb. 15 that there were 1,870,000 U.S. troops serving 
overseas in about 950 bases, compared with 1,602,000 troops 
serving in the United States. In addition to the servicemen 
overseas, there were about 167,000 U.S. civilian employees ; 
218,000 civilians who worked for foreign Governments under 
contract to the U.S. A. ; and 124,000 Germans working for the 
U.S. forces and paid in German currency. The cost of the 
overseas bases was about $601,699,000 a year ; the cost of 
civilian employees m the U.S.A. and abroad was estimated at 
$4,530,276,000 a year ; and the volume and value of military 
and non-military supplies needed to mamtain U.S. establish- 
ments at home and abroad was estimated at 4,100,000 long 
tons, and $8,800,000,000 a year. 

U.S* Air Force. 

It was announced by the U.S. Defence Department on Nov. 
29, 1954, that the U.S. hydrogen-bomb striking force would 
consist of 11 wings of B-52 jet bombers (Stmtoforts), four more 
than had originally been envisaged. In addition there would 
be some 200 Boeing-717s (Straiotankers), the jet tanker 
version of the Boeing-707 airliner. The cost of the whole 
programme was estimated at approximately $4,800,000,000. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prcv. rep. Military Training, 13444 A 5 Strength of 
Armed Services, X4088A $ Defence Appropriations, 1:4088 
A { X3696 B s Defence Production Act, Extension, 

12326 A*) 
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AUGUST a7— SEPTEMBER 3, 195 $ 

A. EGYPT - ISRAEL«--~Breakdowii of Israeli-Hgyptian. 
Talks on Measures for Prevention of Border Incidents. 
- Clashes in Gaza Area. 

Egyptian and Israeli militaiy representatives, at a meeting 
on May 2, accepted “ in principle ” proposals put forward by 
General Burns, Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervisory 
Organization m Palestme, as the basis of a new agreement for 
easing tension on the Egyptian-Israeh frontier. These proposals 
envisaged the use of regular troops only along the armistice 
line, the erection of obstacles to prevent infiltration from either 
side, and the statiomng of additional U.N. observers on the 
Egyptian side to help m the detection of violations of the 
demarcation line. 

After discussions with Egyptian officials m Cairo, General 
Bums announced on May 9 that Egypt had accepted, with 
reservations, his four main proposals ; (1) the formation of 
joint Israeh-Egyptian border patrols , (2) the erection of 
barbed-wire barriers along the border; (3) an agreement 
whereby local commanders would deal with mmor mcidents 
directly ; (4) the use of regular troops only. Egypt had made 
reservations to the effect that the erection of barriers should 
not he held to imply reeogmtion of the frontier Ime, and that 
the agreements between local commanders should preferably be 
known as “ arrangements for maintaining security,” as Egypt 
would make contact with Israel only through the U.N. Super- 
visory Organization and not directly. The Israeli Government 
had previously accepted the last three proposals, but had rejected 
that for joint patrols on the ground that the entry of foreign 
troops was mcompatible with Israel’s national sovereignty. 

The resumption of discussions on the proposed new agree- 
ment, which had been scheduled for May 18, was postponed at 
Israel’s request followmg an incident m which three Israeli 
soldiers were killed. Almost daily clashes occurred m the Gaza 
area during the remainder of May, as well as towards the end 
of August. 

A marked increase in tension followed an incident on May 17, when 
an Israeli jeep was blown up by a land-mme, three officers bem^ 
killed and two others wounded. On the following day Egyptian 
troops fired on Israeli civilians and later fired on a U.N. investigating 
team On May 19 Israeli troops attacked an Egyptian post in what 
was officially described as retaliation for the incident of May 17 ; 
according to Israeli sources, the raiders withdrew without casualties 
after blowing up the post, but an Egyptian spokesman claimed that 
they had been repulsed with heavy losses. On May 21 another 
Egyptain post was attacked, whilst on May 27 an Egyptian village 
was bombarded and an Israeli vehicle destroyed by a mine. On May 
30 Egyptian troops fired on three Israeli settlements and Israeli 
forces returned their fire, the casualties being two Israelis killed and 
seven wounded and one Egyptian killed and three wounded. 

No major incidents occurred during June and July, although 
Israeli water installations were blown up by Egyptian infiltrators 
on June 6, 19, and 25. On Aug. 22, however, a serious incident 
occurred when an Egyptian officer was killed and four soldiers 
wounded in a clash near Gaza. An Israeli spokesman stated that an 
Israeli patrol, on being fired on from Egyptian posts, had stormed 
the nearest post to obtain cover, but bad withdrawn after the arrival 
of U.N. observers ; an Egyptian communique, on the other hand, 
alleged that Israeli armoured cars had been used m a planned attack. 
The incident was described by the Israeh Foreign Mimatry as an 
Egyptian attempt to sabotage the Gaza talks at a time when special 
efCorts were being made to break the deadlock ; on the other hand. 
Colonel Gohar described the incident as an Israeli attempt to force 
Egypt to change her declared policy on direct negotiations. 

Further serious clashes in the Gaza area occurred during the last 
week of August. Whilst a Cairo announcemont of Aug 26 stated that 
Israeli patrols had made several attempts to infiltrate into Egyptian- 
controlled territory and had been driven back with the loss of 12 men 
killed, the Israel Army authorities announced that an Egyptian unit 
had crossed the demarcation line, occupied a hill in Israel, and had 
been driven back by an Israeli counter-attack Several Israeli 
vehicles were mined in the border area on Aug 25-26, two soldiers 
being killed and three seriously wounded On Aug 27-28 Egyptian 
and Israeli batteries and mortars exchanged fire for several hours, 
with casualties on both sides, whilst further patrol clashes occurred 
along the border on Aug 28, 29 and 30. 

Armed bands of Egyptians made deep penetations into Israeli 
territory during the night of Aug. 29-30, killing and wounding several 
unarmed civfilans. Four persons were killed near Rehovot (25 miles 
south of Tel- Aviv) while working in an orange grove, whilst a family 
of five was ambushed near Aakelon, the father being killed and the 
others wounded, among them a child. The Israeli Army authorities 
announced that a prisoner taken near Askelon had said that he was 
one of 24 trained Egyptians who had been sent across the frontier 
with instructions to split up into three groups of eight, each with 
speclflo objectives ; tbe evidence indicated that although the raiders 
were not members of the regular Egyptian Army, they had received 
training as saboteurs and were under the control of the Egyptian 
military authorities Further clashes occurred in the Gaza area on 
Aug. 30, each side accusing the other of frontier violations. 


An Egjnptian spokesman announced on Aug. 31 that an Egyptian 
‘‘ commando ** party had dynamited the mast of a radio station 
nme miles inside Israel territory after it had broadcast warnings to 
Egypt of the consequences of attacks on Israeh nationals. It was 
claimed that the “ commandos ** had penetrated 25 miles into 
Israel, as far as the Beersheba and Majdal areas, and had killed 15 
Israelis in “ punitive action.** 

During the night of Aug 31 -Sept. 1 an Israeli detachment attacked 
and destroyed a pohee station at Elhan Yunis, in Egyptian-controlled 
territory ten miles south of Gaza, which, according to the Israel 
defence authorities, had served as a hase lor terrorists and saboteurs 
carrying out penetrations mto Israeli territory, Tel- Aviv Radio said 
that 40 Egyptians had been killed and 40 wounded in the raid on 
Khan Yums, that the pohee station had been blown up, and that 
the raid was ** the heaviest reprisal yet ” for Egyptian raids on 
Israel. The Egjrptian version said that 1 0 Palestme Arab volxmteers 
had been kiUed and 12 wounded at Khan Yunis, hut that there had 
been no Egyptian Army casualties. The clash was described m 
Cairo as the worst smee 1949 

On Sept. 1 the Israeh authorities announced that two Egyptian 
jet fighters flying over Israeh territory had been shot down by the 
Israel Air Force and had crashed m filames near the farm settlement 
of Yad Mordecai A Cairo statement admitted the loss of two planes, 
but sajd that they had collided m bad visibility while on a recon- 
naissance flight over the Gaza area A protest at a violation of Israeh 
air space by the Egyptian Air Force was made by Israel to the U N. 
Truce Supervisory Orgamzation. 

The detenoration in E^rptian-Israeli relations, which Sir 
Ralph Stevenson (the retiring British Ambassador to Egypt) 
described on June 13 as worse than at any time in the past 
five years, gave rise to concern at U.N. headquarters and in 
the Western countries. Dr. Hammarskjdld (the U.N. Secretary- 
General) appealed to the Egyptian and Israeh Governments on 
June 5 to refrain from any acts that would increase tension, and 
similar appeals were addressed to both countries by the British 
Government on June 6, to Colonel Nasser (the Egyptian 
Prenuer) by Mr. Byroade (U.S. Ambassador in Cairo) on June 9, 
and to the Egyptian and Israeli Ambassadors in London by 
Mr. Macmillan (the British Foreign Secretary) on June 14. 

In view of the increasing tension. General Burns had an 
interview on June 1 with Colonel Nasser, who proposed that 
Egypt and Israel should each withdraw their forces one 
kilometre from the armistice line to create a demilitarized zone, 
and that General Burns’s four-pomt plan should be put into 
effect immediately. On June 7 General Burns met Mr. Sharett, 
the Prime Munster of Israel, who expressed willingness to take 
part in high-level talks at which the proposal for a demilitarized 
zone could be examined. The Egyptam Government, however, 
rejected the suggestion for a high-level conference dealing with 
political matters, though it agreed to take part in purely 
military talks. 

New proposals for the relief of tension on the border were 
submitted to General Bums on June 17 by Mr. Eytan, Director- 
General of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Eytan suggested that a mined security zone 100 metres wide 
should be laid along the armistice hne ; that a harbed-ivire fence 
should be erected on each side of the zone, guarded by mixed Israeh- 
Egyptian patrols , that arrangements should he made for meetings 
of local commanders and for telephone communication between 
them; and that Egyptian outposts should be instructed not to fire 
on Israeh troops patrolling their own side of the border. 

Egyptian and Israeli delegations, headed respectively by 
Colonel Gohar (of the Egyptain War Mimstry) and Mr, Tekoa 
(of the Israeh Foreign Ministry), began discussions near Gaza 
on June 28, with General Burns in the chair. Although agree- 
ment was reached on a number of issues, progress was hindered 
by disagreement on Israeli proposals for frequent meetmgs and 
direct telephone communication between local commanders to 
deal with minor incidents, and for the exchange of information 
between them concernmg the punishment of persons who had 
crossed the border illegally. These proposals were rejected by 
the Egyptian delegation, which insisted (in accordance with 
Egypt’s policy of refusing all direct dealmgs with Israel until 
she had carried out the U.N. resolutions on the repatriation or 
compensation of the Palestme Arab refugees) that all contacts 
must be made through the Truce Supervisory Organization. 
In consequence an impasse was reached, and on Aug. 16 
further talks were indefinitely postponed. 

Follovsdng the Gaza incident of Aug. 22 (see above), the talks 
were broken off by the Egyptian Government, which commum- 
cated its decision to the U.N. Secretary-General and to General 
Burns. A statement issued in Cairo accused the Israeli armed 
forces of “ intransigence,” and said that the meetings of 
Egyptian and Israeh delegates had shown that Israel “ aims at 
removmg mternational supervision and conductmg direct talks 
between Egypt and Israel in violation of the armistice agree- 
ment and the Security Council resolutions.” 
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The Israel Embassy in London issued a statement on Aug. 30 
stressing that Egypt had launched “a continuous senes of 
attacks upon Israeli patrols, villages, and civilians ” since 
breaking oE the talks at Gaza on Aug. 22. After declaring that 
‘‘the Government of Israel is prepared, as ever, to observe 
the provisions of the armistice but mil take whatever measures 
are called for to safeguard the hves and property of its citizens,*’ 
the statement added : “ Full responsibility for the breakmg-oH 
of the negotiations, as well as for the situation created through 
continuous Egyptian attacks smce then, must rest squarely 
upon Egypt. Since the breakmg-off of the talks there have 
been 13 Egyptian attacks on Israel villages, 12 attacks on 
Israel patrols, and seven cases of Egyptian aircraft flying over 
Israel territory. In these attacks eight Israelis have been 
killed and 20 wounded, a number of them seriously.” 

The Egyptian Embassy m London issued a statement on the 
following day denymg that Egypt bore responsibility for the 
brealang-oll of the Gaza talks. After accusing the Israeli 
representatives of having rejected Eg^^tian proposals which 
would have reduced incidents and tension, it said that Egypt 
had withdrawn from the talks because of Israel’s “ aggressive 
action to force Egypt to accept her views.” The Egyptian 
Embassy also denied tliat Egyptian troops had launched con- 
tinuous attacks against Israeli territory, and alleged that 
recent mcidents had been “ incited by Israeli patrols.” 

General Burns called upon both sides on Aug. 31 to cease firing 
across the demarcation lines in the Gaza and El Auja areas, 
as well as to stop “ raids, minmg, and sabotage.” The Egyptian 
authorities agreed to order a cease-fire from 6 p.m. on that 
date, but the Israeli Government objected to the form of 
General Burns’s request for a cease-fire, which it was stated, 
“ apparently proceeds from an assumption of common responsi- 
bility on the part of Israel and Egypt for the events of the past 
week.” After drawing attention to deep penetrations into Israel 
by “ terrorist bands of the Egyptian armed forces,” which had 
waylaid and killed civilians, planted mines, and sought to 
terrorize the population, the Israeli Government asked General 
Bums “ to obtam the assurance of the Egyptian Government 
that it accepts responsibihty for these acts and that it is ready 
to give guarantees for immediate, complete, and defimte 
cessation of all further hostile acts, and the strictest compliance 
with its obhgation under the armistice agreement.” On Sept. 1, 
however, the Government of Israel mformed General Burns 
that they would be willing to order a cease-fire along the whole 
front if Egypt did the same, and if there was an end to “ all 
attacks by Egypt in whatever form.” 

The following statement was issued by General Burns on the 
same day (Sept. 1) : 

Nine days of violence, during which 7 Egyptians and 11 Israelis 
lost their lives and 24 Egyptians and 19 Israelis were wounded, 
culminated in the destruction of a pohce station and other buildings 
at Khan Tunis by Israel armed forces on the night of Aug 31. UN. 
military observers are mvestigating this very serious incident, and 
from pre limin ary reports the number of casualties, both cml and 
military, wifi exceed the casualties enumerated above I must express 
my deep regret at what I beheve to have been an unnecessary loss 
of hves, and my sympathy with the relatives of the victims. I hope 
that the parties wih now accept the proposals that are before them 
for a cessation of all hostile acts until an appropriate organ of the 
United Nations can deal with this very dangerous threat to peace. 
I am keeping the U.N Secretary-General fuUy informed of all 
developments.** 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, announced on Aug. 
30 that the U.S. Government had made direct approaches to 
Egypt and Israel to stop the fighting m the Gaza area and to 
refram from the use of force. The British Foreign Ofidce 
announced on the following day that similar approaches to 
both parties had been made by the British Government. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Herald Trihxme - New York Times - Le Monde, Fans) 

(Prev* rep, 14157 A.) 

A. JAPAN. — Bikini Hydrogen-Bomb Explosion. - 
Recovery of Japanese Fishermen affected by “ Fall-out.” 

Dr. F. B. Berry, U.S. Assistant Secretary of Defence m 
charge of health and medical matters, stated on Aug. 23 that 
so far as was known, 22 of the 23 Japanese fishermen who were 
affected by radioactive “ fall-out ” after the hydrogen-bomb 
explosion at Bikmi on March 1, 1954, had all recovered. He 
added that U.S. Servicemen exposed to the same “ fall-out ” 
had also recovered, with no subsequent ill-effects. As regards 
the 23rd Japanese member of the crew of the Fukuryu Maru 
who had died on Sept. 23, 1954, Dr. Berry disclosed that his 
death had been due to jaundice and not to radiation. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13932 C.) 


B. FRANCE - WESTERN GERMANY. — New Trade 
Agreement. - Ratification of Cultural Agreement. 

A new trade agreement between France and the German 
Federal Republic, vahd for 3J years and providing for a con- 
siderable increase m trade exchanges in both directions, was 
signed m Pans on Aug. 5 by M. Pmay, the French Foreign 
Minister, and Herr von IMaltzan, the German Ambassador. 
The agreement, which implemented the arrangements for 
economic co-operation envisaged by Dr. Adenauer and M. 
Mend^s-France at their talks at La Celle-Samt-Cloud in 
October 1954, represented an important political development 
m the normalization of Franco-German relations. It gave 
France a guaranteed market for some of her agricultural 
produce, providing especially for French exports to Western 
Germany of {a) 500,000 tons of wheat annually, compared with 
250,000 tons hitherto, (6) 200,000 tons of oats, compared -with 
only 108,000 tons pre\aously, and (c) table wines to a value of 

350.000. 000 francs. In return, France agreed that, m addition 
to the prevailing 75 per cent liberalization applicable to imports 
from all O.E.E.C. member-countries, the French import quotas 
for non-hberalized products from Western Germany wmuld be 
completely restored to the levels which were in force before 
the heavy import cuts reintroduced m 1951 with the aim of 
protecting the French balance of payments. 

The lists covering trade exchanges for the first 18 months (April 1, 
1955-Sept. 30, 1956) included — m addition to the above-mentioned 
French supplies of food grains and wine — French exports of meat 
and cattle, potatoes, flour and manufactured wheat products, coal, 
steel, iron, leather and hides, wooUen yams, cotton textiles, optical 
articles, perfumes, watches, etc. 

German exports to France and the Saar will be chiefly machme- 
toola, woodworking machinery, special motor-vehicles, tractors, 
agricultural machinery, paper and printing machinery, photographic 
cameras and accessories, textiles, ready-made clothing, chemical 
products (mcludmg plastic materials), coal, and steel 

Smce 1954 the Federal Republic had become the leading commercial 
customer of France, and the franc zone the principal commercial 
customer of the Federal Republic. During the first six months of 
1955, trade exchanges between the two countries showed a further 
expansion from an annual monthly average of 19,000,000,000 francs 
in 1954 to 27,000,000,000 fr Total French exports to Germany in 
1954 amoimted to 123,400,000,000 fr,, compared with 98,700,000,000 
fr. m 1953, 78,900,000,000 fr m 1952, 69,800,000,000 fr. in 1951, and 

84.300.000. 000 fr m 1950 German exports to France m 1954 
totalled 119,800,000,000 fr,, as against 110,200,000,000 fr in 1953 

114.900.000. 000 fr. in 1952, 101,500,000,000 fr. in 1951, and 

69.700.000. 000 fr. in 1950. Since June, 1954, the French trade 
balance with Germany had shown a surplus Under the now agree- 
ment the total annual trade between the two countries was expected 
to reach the equivalent of about 81,000,000,000, 

The Franco- German cultural agreement signed in October 
last came into force on July 28, when instruments of ratification 
were exchanged in Bonn. — (Le Monde, Fans - Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14256 B ; 13845 A.) 

C. CANADA. — Provincial Ministries reorganized in 
Alberta and Ontario. 

A reorganization of the Frovmcial Ministries in Alberta and 
Ontario was announced on Aug. 2 and Aug. 17 respectively, 
following the recent elections m the two Provinces. 

Alberta. Mr. Manning, the Provincial Premier, announced that 
although he was not a lawyer he would take over the post of Attorney 
General, and that the other portfolios would bo re-distributod as 
follows Mr E W Hmmon, Provincial Treasurer, Mr. N A. 
WiUmore, Lands and Forests ; Mr A J, Hooke, Municipal Affairs 
and Provincial Secretary, Mr F. 0 Colbomo, Minister without 
portfoho , Mr A. R. Patrick, Economic Affairs ; Mr R Roiorson, 
Industries and Labour, and Mr. J. Hartley, Public Works, Tho 
lour last-named were new Ministers. 

Ontario. Mr Frost, the Provincial Premier, announoed the 
following Cabinet reshufile . Mr D Porter, Provincial Treasurer , 
Mr. K. Roberts, Attorney General ; Mr. W. M. Niokle, Planning and 
Development; Mr. G. Dunbar, Provincial Secretary; Mr W. A. 
Goodfellow, Municipal Affairs , Mr. B. Oathcart, Travel and Publicity; 
and Mr. Louis Cecile, Welfare. Mr. W. K. Warrondor, formerly 
Minister of Planning and Development, became vice -ohairt nan of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission in place of Mr. W. E. 
Hamilton, Minister without portfolio, who resigned. Mr. Roberts 
and Mr Oathcart were new Ministora. 

It was announced on July 29 that Mr. J. B. McNair, Premier 
of New Brunswick from 1940 until 1952, when his parly (the 
Liberals) was defeated, had been appointed a judge of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court. — (Montreal Star) (1:4335 C.) 

D. PAKISTAN. — Adoption of Right-hand Driving. 

Under an Ordinance promulgated on Aug. 18, the “ rule of 
the road ” in Pakistan was changed from left-hand to right-hand 
driving. The change will come into effect on Jan. 1, 1056. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. SOVIET UNION, — Marslial Bulga nin as Report on 
the Geneva Conference, 

A report on the Geneva conference of Heads of Government 
was given by Marshal Bulganin on Aug, 4 to the Supreme 
Soviet, meeting in Moscow. 

Marshal Bulganin’s speech was largely devoted to a review of the 
Soviet position as expounded by him at Geneva, and, in particular, 
to a reaffirmation of the Soviet contention that the unification of 
Germany should he preceded by a comprehensive European security 
pact to which both parts of Germany should adhere 

As regards the conference itself, Marshal Bulganm said that it had 
taken place in an atmosphere of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing among the four Powers, all of whom had shown their desire 
to end the “ cold war ” The policy of “ positions of strength ” had 
been discarded, and the Soviet Government particularly welcomed 
President Eisenhower’s statement that it was “ essential to go 
forward along constructive paths and not merely to repeat the 
negative actions of the past ” For all these reasons the conference 
had been “ a success for the forces of peace,” and constituted ** an 
important historic event because it marked a tuming-pomt m the 
relations between the Soviet Umon and the West ” 

In the course of his speech Marshal Bulganm stressed that the 
Soviet Government was prepared to consider the proposals put 
forward by other countries In this connexion he said that Sir 
Anthony Eden’s suggestion for a European security pact of a more 
restricted character than that proposed by the Soviet Umon 
deserved attention ” and could have positive significance.” 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Government felt that its own proposal for 
a comprehensive pact — i e , one comp rismg all the countries of Europe, 
including the two German Repubhcs, as well as the United States — 
could host solve “ the main, basic question — that of European 
security ” He admitted that the Soviet Umon and the Western 
countries had not “ found a common language ” at Geneva on the 
Gennan question, and that the forthcommg meeting of Foreign 
Mmisters m October would encounter not a few diflaculties and not 
a few submerged rocks ” before that question was solved 

On the question of disarmament. Marshal Bulgamn said %nter aha , 
** We are profoundly convinced that genume security can only be 
achieved when military groupings are done away with and when all 
countries, the XT s A included, pledge themselves not to resort to 
military force Diilerout peoples hve on earth. Some are rehgious, 
some are atheists, some are Oommuxusts, some are anti-Oommunists, 
but all agree about one thing — they are all interested in peace, and 
since that is so we should spare no efforts to achieve it ” 

With regard to President Eisenhower’s proposal for an exchange 
of military blueprints and for mutual aerial reconnaisanco of each 
othei’s territories. Marshal Bulganm paid tribute to the smcerity of 
the Px'esidont’s attempt to find a solution of “ so comphcated a 
problem as that of international control ” of armaments He added, 
however ** In the oourse of unoflaoial conversations with leaders of 
the U S Government [at Geneva], we stated that the taking of aerial 
photographs could not produce the expected results, because both 
our countries have vast territories m which, if one wishes, anything 
can be concealed The fact sbould also be noted that the proposed 
plan touches only upon the territories of both countries, excludmg 
armed forces and military installations situated on the territories of 
other States Wo consider as more realistic and more effective those 
proposals for international control which were put forward by the 
Sovi<3t Government.” 

After announcing that he and M. Khrushchov had accepted the 
invitation from Sir Anthony Eden to visit Britain In 1956 (see 14369 A), 
Marshal Bulganin disclosed that he and Sir Anthony had also 
disoiissod “ in a positive sense ” the possibility of mutual visits of 
warships and military delegations between Britain and the U S S.R., 
as well as the dovolopmont of oultnral relations between the two 
oountriQs He also disclosed that ho had invited M Faure and 
M Pmay to visit the Soviet Union 

The Supreme Soviet unanimously adopted a resolution 
approving? the work of the Soviet delegation at the Geneva 
conference, and noting that the conference had opened a new 
stage in improving relations between States, irrespective of 
their political or social systems, based on confidence and 
peaceful co-existence. 

A Yugoslav parliamentary delegation was present at the Supreme 
Soviet’s soasion, to whom Marshal Bulgamn conveyed “ greetings to 
our Yugoslav friends and Comrade Tito.” Marshal Bulganin added 
that the Soviet Government, Communist Party, and people would 
“ exert every effort for friendship and oo-operation with the fraternal 
peoples of Yugoslavia ” 

All foreign diplomatic representatives in Moscow, together 
with their wives and children, as well as all foreign press 
correspondents in the Soviet capital, were the guests on 
Aug. Y at a garden party given by Marshal Bulganm and the 
Soviet Government at the Prime Minister’s summer villa at 
Semyonovskaya, 60 miles from Moscow Many leading persona- 
lities, including M. Molotov, M. Khrushchov, M. Mikoyan, M. 
Malenkov, Marshal Zhukov, and Marshal Koniev, were present 
at the party and helped to entertain the guests, who numbered 
250. The party was the first of its kind ever given by the 
Soviet Government.— (Soviet Weekly - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Geneva Conference, 14325 A*) 


B. SUDAN. The South Sudan Mutiny. 

The Governor-General of the Sudan, Sir Emox Helm, arnved 
back m Khartoum from Britain on Aug. 25 and immediately 
called upon the mutmeers at Torit, m Equatoria Pro\unce, to 
surrender unconditionally. After saying that he was ^ deeply 
shocked ” at the mutmy, which had brought “ shame and 
disgrace ” upon the Equatoria Corps of the Sudan Defence 
Force, he ordered them, in his capacity as Supreme Commander, 
to lay down their arms immediately and surrender. Sir Knox 
Helm recalled that the Prune Minister of the Sudan (Mr. 
Azhan) had given a personal pledge that a ‘‘ full and fair 
mvestigation ” would be held if the mutmeers surrendered ; 
repeated that pledge on his own behalf; and offered to send 
his personal representative, Mr. W. H. Luce, to Torit if Ms 
(the Governor-Generars) orders were obeyed ‘‘ fully and 
without question.” 

The mutmeers sent a message to the Governor-General on 
the following day’^ thanking him “ most sincerely ” and express- 
ing their gratitude that he had returned to the Sudan “ to end 
their trouble.” Expressing fears about possible reprisals by 
Northern Sudanese troops, they asked him to order the mth- 
drawal of those troops from Juba before the surrender took 
place, or, alternatively^ to send British troops to the area. 
In reply. Sir Knox Helm said that he was “ greatly disap- 
pointed ” at the mutineers’ response to his first message, and 
pointed out that he could neither recall the Northern troops 
from Juba nor send British troops to the south. He gave a 
personal guarantee, however, that “ if you surrender peacefully, 
Northern troops will do you no harm,” and that Mr. Luce 
would be present to watch the surrender as his personal 
representative. He again called upon the mutmeers to surrender 
unconditionally by noon on Aug. 27 or to “ take the full 
consequences of your refusal.” 

Mr, Luce, Major-General Ahmed Mohamed Pasha (C.-m-C. 
of the Sudan Defence Force), and Sayed Miibarek Zarroug (the 
Minister of Communications, representing hlr. Azhari) flew on 
Aug. 27 from Khartoum to Juba, where the surrender terms 
were handed to Lieutenant Lolya, an officer representmg the 
disaffected umts. The terms were conveyed by tMs officer to 
Torit, where — according to official reports from Khartoum — 
the mutineers accepted them and agreed to surrender their 
arms. When the Torit area was reoccupied by Northern troops 
on Aug. 30, however, only two officers and 57 mutmeers were 
present to surrender The remaining mutineers, numbering 
over 300, were believed to have dispersed into the surrounding 
countryside and to be making for the Uganda or Ethiopian 
frontiers It was pointed out in Khartoum that the missing 
mutmeers had a vast area of wild and little-frequented country 
m which to scatter, and that their pursuit would be a matter 
of difficulty because of extensive flooding and deep mud caused 
by the seasonal heavy rams. A few small groups of rebels were 
also believed to be at large west of the White Nile. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Sudan, 14377 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Defence Production Board. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Aug. 20 that the Govern- 
ment of India had decided to set up a Defence Production 
Board to take over the management of all Indian ordnance 
factories, to co-ordmate research and development m the three 
armed services, and to secure effective liaison with civil industry 
to meet defence requirements. The chairman of the Board will 
be the Minister for Defence Organization, Mr. Tyagi, whilst 
Mr. N, N. Wanchoo (Joint Secretary to the Defence Ministry) 
will act as Its administrative head under the title of Controller- 
General of Defence Production. The setting-up of such a board 
was the prmcipal recommendation of a committee, headed by 
Sardar Baldev Singh (the former Defence Mmister), which had 
been appointed m 1954 to report on the reorganization of 
India’s ordnance factories, (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

D. EGYPT. — Cabinet. - Major Salem given Leave 
of Absence.” - Duties taken over by Colonel Nasser. 

It was officially announced m Cairo on Aug. 29 that Major 
Salah Salem, Minister for National Guidance and Sudanese 
AJfairs, had been given “ indefinite leave of absence ” and that 
his duties would be taken over by the Prime Minister, Colonel 
Nasser. No official explanation was issued, but foreign corres- 
pondents m Cairo expressed the opinion that the move was 
due to the failure of Major Salem’s Sudanese policy. A year 
earlier (September 1954) it had also been announced that 
Major Salem had been given leave of absence, but on the 
followmg day it was stated that he was back at work. Major 
Salem had held the portfolios of National Guidance and 
Sudanese Affairs since the deposition of King Farouk. 

I (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Cabinet^ * 377 ^ C.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — U.S. Proposals for Guarantee 
of Israel-Arab Frontiers. - Loan Offer to Israel for Com- 
pensation of Arab Refugees. - Mr. Dulles’s Statement. - 
British, Australian, New Zealand, and Ceylonese Support. 

Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, made an important 
statement on U.S. Middle Eastern policy when addressmg the 
Council of Foreign Relations in New York on Aug. 26. In his 
speech, which was made mth President Eisenhower’s agree- 
ment, he expressed the wiUmgness of the U.S- Government, in 
order to acliieve a peaceful settlement between Israel and the 
Arab countries, (a) to join m formal treaties with other Middle 
Eastern Powers to protect agreed boundaries between Israel 
and the Arab States ; (b) to support an mternational loan to 
Israel to enable her to compensate the Arab refugees ; and (c) 
to contribute to the cost of water development and irrigation 
projects m the area. Mr. Dulles’s speech was as follows : 

One of the first things I did as Secretary of State was to go to the 
Middle East . Upon my return I spoke of the impressions gathered 
on that trip and of the hopes which I held as a result of talks with 
leaders and people there Some of those hopes have become reahties 

At that time the Suez base was a centre of controversy and potential 
strife. Now, as a result of patient effort in a spirit of coneihation, the 
problem of the Suez base has been successfully resolved Another 
problem which was then concerning many of the leaders in the 
Middle East was that of the security of the area. It was clear that 
effective defence depended upon collective measures and that such 
measures, to be dependable, needed to be a natural drawmg together 
of those who felt a sense of common destiny in the face of what could 
be a common danger Here, too, there has been some encouragmg 
progress. 

A third problem which called for attention was the need for water 
to irrigate land I mentioned in my report the possibility that the 
rivers flowing through the Jordan Valley might be used to make this 
valley a source of livelihood rather than dispute. Since then Ambas- 
sador Eric Johnston has held talks with the Governments of countries 
through which the River Jordan, runs They have shown an en- 
couragmg willingness to accept the prmciple of co-ordinated arrange- 
ments for the use of the waters. Plans for the development of the 
valley are well advanced Ambassador Johnston is now on his fourth 
visit to the countries concerned, in an effort to ehinmate the small 
margins of difference which still exist 

A beginning has been made in doing away with the obstacles that 
stand in the way of the aspirations of the Middle Eastern peoples 
It is my hope that the tune has come when it is useful to thmk m 
terms of further steps towards stabihty, tranauiHity and progress 
m the Middle East. 

Three problems remain that conspicuously require to bo solved 
The first is the tragic phght of the 900,000 refugees who formerly 
hved m the temtory that is now occupied by Israel. The second is 
the pall of fear that hangs over the Arab and Israeli peoples alike. 
The Arab countries fear that Israel will seek by violent means to 
expand at their expense- The Israehs feai that the Arabs wiU 
gradually marshal superior forces to be used to drive them into the 
sea, and they suffer from the economic measures now taken agamst 
them. The third is the lack of fixed permanent boundaries between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. There are other important problems. 
But if these three prmcipal problems could be dealt with, the way 
would be paved for the solution of others. 

Serious as the present situation is, there is a danger that unless 
it improves it will get worse- One lU leads to another, and cause and 
effect are hard to sort out. The atmosphere, if it worsens, could 
becloud clear judgments, makmg appear attractive what m fact 
would b e reckless B oth sides suffer greatly from the present situation, 
and both are anxious for what they would regard as a just and 
e<iujtable solution. But neither has been able to find that way. 

This may be a situation where mutual friends could serve the 
common good. This is particularly true since the area may not, 
itself, possess aU of the ingredients needed for the full and early 
buildmg of a condition of security and well-being The XJmtod States, 
as a friend of both the Israelis and the Arabs, has given the situation 
deep and anxious thought and has come to certain conclusions, the 
expression of which may help men of good win withm the area to 
fresh constructive efforts. I speak in this matter with the authority 
of President Eisenhower. 

(1) To end the plight of the 900,000 refugees requires that these 
uprooted people should, through resettlement and, to such an extent 
as may be feasible, repatriation, be enabled to resume a life of dignity 
and self-respect To this end, there is need to create more arable land 
where refugees can find permanent homes and gain their own live- 
lihood through their own work. Fortunately, there are practical 
projects for water development which can make this possible All 
this requires money. 

Compensation is due from Israel to the refugees However, It may 
be that Israel cannot, unaided, now make adequate compensation. 
If so, there might be an international loan to enable Israel to pay the 
compensation which is due and which would enable many of the 
refugees to find for themselves a better way of life President Eisen- 
hower would recommend substantial participation by the XT.S A. in 
such a loan for such a purpose. Also, he would recommend that the 
USA should contribute to the reallajation of water development and 
irrigation projects which, directly or indirectly, would facilitate the 
resettlement of the refugees. 


These projects . . would enable the people throughout the area 

to enjoy a better life. Furthermore, a solution to the refugee problem 
would help in ehmmatmg the problem of recurrent mcidents which 
have plagued and embittered the settlements on both sides of the 
border. 

(2) The second prmcipal problem which I mentioned is that of fear 
The nature of this fear is such that it is hardly within the capacity 
of the countries of the area, acting alone, to replace the fear with a 
sense of security. There, as in many other areas, security can be 
assured only by collective measures which commit decisive power to 
the deterrmg of aggression President Eisenhower has authorized 
me to say that, given a solution of the other related problems, he 
would recommend that the U S A should jom in formal treaty engage- 
ments to prevent or thwart any effort by either side to alter by force 
the boundaries between Israel and her Arab neighbour’s I hope that 
other countries would be willing to join in such a security guarantee, 
and that it would be sponsored by the United Nations 

By such collective security measures the area could be relieved of 
the acute fears which both sides now profess Tho families located 
near the boundaries could relax from the strain of fcolmg that violent 
death may suddenly strike them , the people of the aioa, whose 
standards of hving are already too low, would no longer have to carry 
the burden of what threatens to become an armaments race, if indeed 
it does not become a war ; the political leadership of tho area could 
devote itself to constructive tasks 

(3) If there is to he a guarantee of borders, there should bo prior 
agreement upon what tho borders are That is the third major 
problem The existmg hues separatmg Israel and the Arab States 
were fixed by the armistice agreements of 19d9 Tlioy wero not 
designed to be permanent frontiers in every respect , in part, at 
least, they reflected the status of the fighting at the moment 

The task of drawmg permanent boundaries is admittedly one of 
difficulty There is no single and sure guide, for each of two con- 
flicting claims may seem to have mont Tho difflculty is increased 
by the fact that even territory which is barren has acquired a senti- 
mental significance Surely, the overall advantages of the measures 
here outlined would seem to outweigh vastly any not disadvantage 
of the adjustments needed to convert cirmistico lines of danger into 
boimdary lines of safety In spiio of conflicting claims and sottloments 
I beheve it is possible to find a way of roconcilmg the vital interests 
of all the parties Tho TT.S.A would bo willing to help in tho search 
for a solution if the parties to tho dispute should desire. 

(4) If agreement can bo roaohod on thoso basic probloins of refugees, 
fear, and boundaries, it should prove possible to find solutions for 
other questions, largely ocononne, which presently fan tho flames of 
hostihfcy and resentment It should also bo possible to roach agree- 
ment on the status of Jenisalom. Tho U 8 A. would give its support 
to a U N review of tins problem. 

I have not attempted to enumerate all tho iesiios on which it 
would bo desirable to have a settlement ; nor have I tried to outline 
m detail the form which a sottlomont of any of tho olomonts might 
take I have tried to show that possibilities exist for an Immoaisuralilo 
improvement, and that tlio possibilities do not require any nation’s 
taking action which would be against its intorosts, whether thoso 
interests bo measured m terms of material strength or in torins of 
national prestige and honour I have also, I trust, made clear that 
tho U S Government is disposed to onlargo thoso po8Sibillti(3S by 
contributions of its own, if this ho desired by thoso oon(‘,orned. 

Both sides in this strife have a noblo past, a heritage of rich con- 
tributions to civilization Both have fostorod progress in Bcion(;<3 and 
the arts. Each aide is predominantly roiirosontativo of one of tho 
world’s greatest religions Both sides dosiro to aohiovo a good life for 
their people and to share and contribute to tho advanooments of this 
century At a time when a great ofl!ort Is being made to ease the 
tension which has long prevailed between the Soviet and Western 
worlds, can we not hope that a similar spirit should prevail in tlie 
Middle East ? That is our plea. Tho spirit of conciliation and of tiie 
* good neighbour ’ brings rich rewards to peoples and nations. If 
doing that involves somo burdens, they are burdens whicii the U.S.A. 
would share, just as wo would share the satisfaction whloJi would 
result if happiness, contentment, and good wifi could drive hatred 
and imsery away from peoples whom wo hold In higlx respect and 
honour ” 

The U.S. initiative for an Arab-Israeh settlcmexxt was 
strongly endorsed by the British Foreign Ofiicc in a statement 
issued 0X1 Aug. 2T. 

The statement rooafiod that Britain had already suggested a 
guarantee to Israel and tho Arab States in Sir Antliony Eden’s spexjoh 
to the House of Commons on April 4. It doscsrlbod Mr. Dufies’s state- 
ment as “ an important contribution towards tho most critical 
outstanding problem in tho Middle East," and continued . 

“ II M. Govemmeut share the concern of tho U.B. Govonimcmt at 
the dangerous consoquoncos which may flow from a oontinuation of 
present tensions, and aro ready, as they have always been, to play 
their full part in an effort to bring about more settled relations. They 
agree with the analysis which Mr. Bullos has made of the problems 
which require to be solved. 

BC M. Government also agree with the XT.S. Government in thinking 
that it should he possible to reach a settlement of these problems by 
direct or indirect negotiations, without dotriment to the vital 
interests of either side. In that event H.M Government would be 
ready, as previously stated in Parliament, to guarantee, by treaty or 
treaties with the parties concerned, any territorial settlement so 
agreed. 
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H M Govenunent also welcome the statement that the TJnated 
States would be wilhiig’ to participate m an mtemational loan to assist 
Israel m paymgr compensation to the Arab refugees The British 
Government would also be ready to mahe their contribution ” 

It was disclosed that Mr. Dulles’s speech had been communi- 
cated in advance to the British and French Governments. 

Sir John Kotelawala, the Prune Minister of Ceylon, offered 
on Aug. 28 to help m the search for a peaceful solution m the 
Middle East. He said : 

“ . The endmg of the strife and bitterness that have so long 
affected Arab-Israel relations, and the restoration of peace in the 
Middle Bast, are matters of concern to aU conntries alike Ceylon 
therefore welcomes the imtiative taken by the XJ 8. Government m 
putting forward constructive proposals for the easmg of tensions m 
the Middle East The Government of Ceylon would be ready to 
assist in the search for a peaceful solution It would be willing and 
glad to do everything within its power to contribute to the efforts 
of the parties concerned and of other friendly States in facihtatmg 
the restoration of peace, stability, and progress m the Middle East ” 
Both Mr. Casey and Mr. Macdonald, the respective 
Australian and ISIew Zealand Mimsters of External Affairs, 
expressed their Governments’ support for the U.S. proposal. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - N.Z. Directorate 
of Information, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 14389 A.) 


A SOVIET UNION - WESTERN GER 2 VIANY. — Note 
Exchanges on Dr. Adenauer’s Visit to Moscow. 

A Soviet Note welcoming the German Federal Government’s 
willingness to discuss the establishment of diplomatic, trade, 
and cultural relations between the U.S.S.R. and the Federal 
Republic was transmitted to the German Ambassador m Pans 
(Herr von Maltzan) on Aug. 3 by the Soviet Ambassador, 
M. Vinogradov. It suggested that the talks between the Soviet 
Government and the German delegation headed by Dr Adenauer 
should be held in Moscow “ at the end of August or the beginning 
of September”; said that the Soviet Government “proceeds 
from the premise that the establishment of diplomatic, trade, 
and cultural relations between the two countries will natuially 
not be bound by any preliminary conditions on the part of one 
side or the other ” ; and added that the Soviet Government had 
no objection to the German suggestion that Herr von Maltzan 
and M. Vinogradov should have informal discussions in Pans 
“ for the purpose of specifying the questions which are to be 
discussed and studied during tlie talks in Moscow.” 

The German reply, presented to M. Vinogradov by Herr von 
Maltzan on Aug. 12, suggested that the Soviet-German talks 
should begin m Moscow on Sept. 9. It accepted the agenda 
suggested by the Soviet Government (i e. tlie establishment of 
diplomatic, trade, and cultural relations) but, in addition, 
proposed that the two Governments should also discuss (1) the 
question of German unity, and (2) the release of those Germans 
who were still held m the U S.S 11. or in “ the Soviet Union’s 
sphere of influence.” The German Note stressed that the 
Federal Government was of the opinion that these two questions 
could not be separated from the question of establishing 
diplomatic relations between the two countries 

In a further Note on Aug. 19, the Soviet Government agreed 
that the Moscow talks should begin on Sept. 9 It added 
“ As regards the question of Germany’s national unity . . . the 
Soviet Government sees no obstacles to an exchange of views 
on this issue or on other international questions of interest to 
both parties.” No specific mention was made of the question 
of German prisoners of war."~~(B’rankfurter Allgememe Zeitung - 
Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 14293 A ; 14271 A.) 


B. RUMANIA. — Reduction in Armed Forces. 

Following the similar action taken by the Soviet Union and 
Czeclxoslovakia, the Rumanian Government announced on Ae^. 
30 that the strength of the Bumaman armed forces would be 
reduced by 40,000 men by Dec. 1, 1955, because of the recent 
relaxation of international tension. Although the Rumanian 
forces are limited to 125,000 men under the Rumanian Peace 
Treaty, they are believed to number about 230,000. No definite 
figures are available.— (Times - Le Monde, Pans) 

^ (Prev. rep. 14384 B ; 14384 C.) 


C. NORTH BORNEO. — Filipino Immigration. 

An agreement was signed in Manila on Aug. 29 by Vice- 
President Carlos Garcia and the British Ambassador (Mr. G. L. 
Glutton) providing for the employment and settlement ol 
Filipmo workers in British North Borneo. The agreement 
initiaUy oonvered the migration of 5,000 skilled and unskilled 
workers, who will be given an opportunity to acquire land and 
to become independent farmers. (Tunes) 


D. OBITUARY. — Thomas Mann. 

Thomas Mann, the eminent German novehst, died m Zurich 
on Aug. 12, aged 80. He had been a naturalized Ameneiin 
citizen smee 1940, and had hved in Switzerland smee 1952. 

Born in Lubeek in 1875, Thomas Mann was the son of a merenant 
who was a senator of that city After his fatner’s death he went with 
ins mother and the other members of his family to Mnmch, and 
worked for some time as a clerK in an msnrance company He 
abandoned a commercial career for writmg’, went to hre m Italy, 
published a number of short stones, bnt subsequently returned to 
Munich to join the staff of the satirical weekly Simplicissimiis In 
1901, at the age of 25, he published his famous novel Buddenbrools, 
which he had begun in Italy and which brought him international 
recognition A saga of family life, and the precursor of a number 
of other works of this type, it was subsequently translated into many 
languages and has sold more than 1,200,000 copies In the decade 
before the First World War he wrote the novels Royal Highness 
(1906) and Heath in Venice (1912), as well as many short stone?'- 

A conservative and nationalist in the early part of his life, Thomas 
Mfl.-nn gave strong support to the pohey and war aims of Imperial 
Germany durmg the 1914-18 war After 1918, however, hia views 
underwent a radical change, and in subsequent years he became 
famous m both Europe and America as one of the most^ ardent 
champions of democracy Bitterly opposed to the National Socialist 
regime, he left Germany when Hitler came to power, and lived for 
some years in France and Swit-zeriand before accepting an invitation 
from President Benesh to become a Czechoslovak citizen His 
German nationality was cancelled by the Nazi regime, which he 
strongly attacked m speeches and writmgs. 

Forced to leave Czechoslovakia in 1938 through the Nazi aggression 
agamst that country, he went to the USA., where he was naturalized, 
and became Lecturer m the Humamties at Princeton Umversity. 
In the immediate pre-war period he uttered frequent warnings 
agamst the dangers of the “ appeasement pohey, and durmg the 
Second World War made many anti-Nazi broadcasts to Germany. 
He returned to Germany m 1949 — ^for the first time since his self- 
imposed exile m 1933 — to lecture on the occasion of the^ 200th 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth, and received the Freedom of W eimar. 

In addition to BuMenbrooks and the other novels mentioned above, 
Mann’s principal works included The ^lag ic Mountain (19*24), Marw 
and the Magician (1930), Lotte %n Weimar (1940), Joseph and his 
Brethren (a prose epic ” based on the Bibhcal story and completed 
m several volumes between 1935 and 1945), and Doctor Baustus (1948). 
His pohtical writmgs included The Coining Victory of Heniocracy 
(1938), in which he forecast the eventual downfall ol the dictators, 
and Order of the Day (1943), his collected essays and speeches. He 
received the Nobel Prize for Literature m 1929 The Freedom of 
his native city of Lubeek was conferred on him three weeks before 
his death, whilst the Federal Order of Merit— the highest award 
of the German Federal Bepubhe—was conferred on him only tliree 
days before he died He held honorary degrees (D Litt ) of Oxford 
and Cambridge 

Two of Thomas Mann’s six children — ^Brika Mann (wife of 
W. H. Auden, the poet) and Klaus Mann — became themselves 
well-known writers. His brother, Hemrieh Mann, who died m 
1950 (see 10685 A), was also a distinguished novehst. — (Times 

- Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung - Neue Zureher Zeitung) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Unemployment Figures. 

Figures of registered unemployed in Great Britain m the 
first seven months of 1955 were as follows . 


January 10 
February 14 
March 14 
April 18 
May 16 . 

June 13 
July 11 
There were 
figure for the 


Wholly Unemployed 
(moludmg Casuals) 
Males Females 
185,376 95,503 

170,494 95,657 

162,999 88,298 

. 144,654 81,674 

. 125,104 73,703 

116,113 64,404 

108,982 56,721 

30,884 unemployed in f 
United Kmgdom in tb 


Temporarily 

Stopped 


Males 

Females 

Total 

9,321 

7,647 

297,847 

8,483 

6,998 

281,632 

10,616 

7,998 

269,911 

22,930 

10,871 

260,129 

11,122 

13,714 

223,643 

14,221 

15,805 

210,543 

7,708 

11,518 

184,929 


them Ireland m July, the 
month therefore totallmg 


In spite of the rad and dock strikes, the number of registered 
unemployed m Great Britain m June was 13,000 fewer than 
in the previous month, and fewer than in any June (except 
1951) since the war. The July figure of 184,000 unemployed 
was the lowest since the war, representing 0.9 per cent ot the 
total working population and including 33,896 married wom^. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14041 


F. FRANCE. — Uranium-mining Company. 

The formation of a company (the Compagnie Jrangaise des 
vmerais d^nramum) to explore, prospect, mine, and process 
eposits of fissile materials m France, and possibly abroad, was 
nnounced m Pans on Aug. 24. The company, founded by 
Lothschilds Fr^res in co-operation with mining and chemical 
rms. has an initial capital of 400,000,000 francs, of which 15 
er cent will be subscribed by the French Atomic Ener^ 
lommission.— (Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14360 A.) 
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A. CYPRUS. ■— Increase in Terrorist Activities. - 
Anti-Terrorist Measures. - British Protests at Broad- 
casts from Athens Radio. - Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s Visit to 
Cyprus. - Meetings with Communal Leaders. 

Intensified terrorist activities by the iindergroimd Eoka 
organisation during the past three months, resulting in several 
deaths, led to a number of arrests m different parts of the 
island and to anti-terrorist measures by the Government of 
Cyprus. These and other related developments are described 
below under cross-headings. 

Terrorist Activities. After a eomparative lull m terrorist activities 
since April, a senes of bombmg and band-grenade attaclJS were 
earned out in different parts of Cyprus on four snccessive nights 
between June 19-20 and June 23-24 In Nicosia, a bomb explosion 
outside police beadauarters killed a civilian and seriously injured 
two policemen and two civilians, as weU as causing several minor 
cafualties. Bombs were also thrown outside the Kyrema residence of 
General Sir Charles Keightley (C -m-C., Middle East Land Forces) 
and the Nicosia residence of Brigadier T. E. WiUiams (of British 
Middle East H Q staft) without causing any casualties Elsewhere 
m the island, a Cypnot pohee sergeant was shot dead by masked 
terrorists who attacked a pohee station m the village of Amianos 
and escaped with several rifles ; a British soldier was wounded when 
a haud-grenade was tiirown mto a bar at Famagusta ; and explosions 
occurred at Paphos and other places. 

Several caches of arms and ammunition were found by the pohee 
in raids on June 30, ten snspected members of Eoka bemg taken mto 
custody. A reward of £1,000 for mformatiou leading to the arrest of 
the murderers of the pohee sergeant at Amianos was offered by the 
pohee authorities, as well as £500 for information leading to the arrest 
of the persons who had taken part m the other attacks 

A Cypriot detective was shot dead in Nicosia on Aug 28 as crowds 
were dispersmg from a Communist meetmg which had condemned 
the tripartite U K -Greek-Turkish talks due to open m London on 
the foUowmg day (see 14396 A) The murder was carried out by a 
youth who shot the detective in the back and subsequently escaped 
m the crowd. 

On May 25 a delayed-action bomb had exploded in a Nicosia 
cmema a few rmnutes after the Governor of Cyprus (Sir Robert 
Armitage) and the audience — ^most of whom were British — had left 
the budding. The cmema was heavily damaged, but no casualties 
were caused. Two women were mjured in a bomb explosion at the 
Cyprus broadcastmg station on Aug. 31. 

Sentences on Terrorists. Five Cypriot youths, members of the 
Eoka organization, were found guilty at Lamaka on June 23 of 
plotting to ovethrow the Government by armed force, and were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment rangmg from three to nme years 
All had been arrested m connection with the bomb attacks in Lamaka 
on the night of March 31 (see 14221 A). Pro-enom demonstrators 
outside the court-room were dispersed by tear-gas. 

On June 30 another Cypnot youth was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment in Nicosia after he had been found with a bomb m his 
pocket outside a hotel m which the Governor of Cyprus was dining 
The defendant pleaded “ guilty ” to a charge of plotting to overthrow 
the Government by force 

Aati-Terroirist Measures. An emergency law was published on 
July 15 m the Cyprus Gazette giving the Governor powers to detain 
any person who he is satisfied has belonged to, or is a member of, 
an oirganization which has been responsible for acts of violence 
directed at the overthrow of the Government.” It was oflacially 
explamed that the law was similar to Defence Regulation 18B issued 
in Britam during the war , that it would come into immediate ©fleet 
and would last until Oct 31, 1955, after which it might he extended 
for six-month periods at the Governor’s discretion ; and that persons 
detamed under the law would have the right of appeal to an advisory 
cominittee appomted by the Governor. 

The following statement was issued by the Government m connex- 
ion with this law . “ Terrorists have shown by their recent actions 
their mtention to murder pohee officers, and have also made threats 
against the Governor, leaders of the Turkish community, and Army 
personnel- This state of affairs cannot be tolerated, and the Govern- 
ment is confident that in takmg the present step it wiE have the 
support of all those who have the true interests of Cyprus at heart. 
A special law is necessary because people axe reluctant to come 
forward with evidence or information for fear of reprisals. It is 
emphasised that this law is directed only agamst active terrorists. 
The Government is determined to brmg to an end the acts of terrorism 
which have been committed against persons and property during 
recent weeks. Smee June 20 attacks have been made resulting in 
two deaths and mjuries to 22 persons.” 

Forty-six persons had been arrested under the new law by the 
middle of August as a result of island-wide searches for suspected 
terrorists earned out by the police and British security forces 
Arrests were made in Nicosia, Famagusta, Lamaka, Limassol, and 
Paphos, and m a number of villages, the detained persons including 
students, clerks, small tradesmen, and a deacon of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Another law was promulgated on Aug, 4 banning persons under 
21 from possessing firearms. It also provided for the registration 
with the pohee of all firearms In the Colony, and for the imposition 
of penalties of six months* imprisonment and a fine of £25 for illegal 
possession of firearms. 


Rioting in Nicosia. A 24-hour general strike, sponsored by both 
Nationalist and Communist unions, was called in Nicosia on Aug 2 
to protest against the law giving the Governor powers to detain 
suspected terrorists without trial The central con^ittee 
oTgamzmg the strike warned all shopkeepers and others to close their 
premises under penalty of being “ blacklisted,” and ordered the 
complete cessation of aU forms of transport except doctors cars 
eaUed to emergency cases The strike call was ignored by the 1 urkish 
commimity but was otherwise generally comphed with except in the 
case of food shops and cafes, which were forbidden by law to close 
Damage riinmng mto several hundred pounds was caused by 
demonstrators who attacked the British Council bmlding. Govern- 
ment offices, and a large British grocery store, where wmdows were 
smashed and attempts made to set fire to the premises Tear-gas was 
j HATrp,T*fl,i of whom wcr© arrested 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd*s Visit to Cyprus. The British Colonial Secietary, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, paid a three-day visit to Cyprus on July 9-11 
durmg which he had discussions with Sir Robert Armitage, members 
of the Cyprus Government, Archbishop Makarios (leader of the 
enosis movement m Cyprus), leaders of the Tmkish community, and 
the mayors of the leading towns, including the Communist mayors of 
Famagusta, Larnaka, and Lmiassol 

Anti-Bntish Broadcasts by Athens Radio. A strong British protest 
was presented to the Greek Government following an Athens radio 
broadcast of July 19 which accused Britain of using “ Hitlerite ” 
and Gestapo ” methods in Cyprus, and which described the action 
taken against the terrorists as “ British Fascist measures ” The 
broadcast said, inter aha, that Mr Lennox-Boyd’s visit had resulted 
in the creation of concentration camps,” and added “No Power, 
no trap, no plot, no tripartite conference, no Boyd [s^c^, no 
Armitage, no concentration camp, can stop the struggle for liberty 
of the Cypriot people ” In London, the Under- Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Turton) informed the House of Commons on July 27 
that H M. Ambassador in Athens had protested against “ tins and 
other recent broadcasts of a mahcious and insulting nature winch are 
incompatible with the Greek Government’s professed desire for an 
improvement of relations with the Umted Kmgdom ” In addition, 
the Greek Ambassador m London had been told that such broadcasts 
had made “ a deplorable impression ” and were “ hampering efforts 
to settle differences with regard to Cyprus ” 


A further British protest was presented in connexion with the 
broadcastmg by Athens radio on June 21 of an EoJm proclamation 
whioh, inter aZiu, called upon the Cypriots to “ sweep away all those 
who, like the constables of the Quoen of Brita,in, hunt you to prevent 
your national manifestations ” It was announced in Athens on J une 
29 that the protest had been rejected on the ground that the broad- 
cast was a quotation from an Athens newspaper which had published 
the text of the Eoka manifesto The statomont said that whilst the 
Greek Government had done “ everything in its power to prevent 
insults, personal attacks, and incitement to violence,” it could accept 
no responsibihty for “ the inclusion in broadcast statements of 
information and comments published m tho Pi ess.” 


The Greek Government protested to Britain on May 21 at tho 
refusal of the British authorities in Cyprus to allow the crews of fivo 
Greek aircraft which had landed at Nicosia airport to visit Nicosia 
itself. It was explained by the British Foreign Office that five 
Dakotas carrying 43 Greek airmen from Korea to Greece had arrived 
at Nicosia airport on May 19 , that less than an hour’s notice had 
been given of the arrival of those machines , and that, although 
the Greek Consul-General and his staff wore given every facility to 
meet the aircraft on their arrival, tho Governor of Cyprus did not 
feel justified in allowing tho Greek airmen — who wore m uniform — 
to visit Nicosia, in view of the risk of incidents after recent inflam- 
matory broadcasts from Greece. 

The Greek delegation at the United Nations asked on July 25 
that the General Assembly, at its tenth session in September, 
should include m its agenda the question oX self-determination 
for Cyprus. The matter had also been raised at the ninth 
session of the General Assembly in December last, when iL had 
been decided that discussion of the Cyprus question was 
“ inappropriate for the time bemg.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep, Cyprus, 14221 A.) 


B. ECUADOR. — Acquisition of British Destroyers. 

A British J/t^nf-class destroyer acquired by Ecuador, II.M S. 
Quantock, was handed over to the Ecuadorean Navy at i^orts- 
mouth on Aug - 16 and renamed the Presidente Alfaro, A second 
Hmf-class destroyer, H.M.S. Meynell (renamed the Presidente 
Velasco Ibarra), will be transferred to the Ecuadorean Navy 
after refittmg at Cowes. Both vessels saw active service in the 
Second World War, during which many Ilunhclm^ destroyers 
(1,000 tons) were built by the Royal Navy. (Times) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Agriculture. - Increased 
Interest Rate on Farm Loans. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation raised the interest 
rate on new farm loans from 44 to 54 per cent on Aug. 8 . 
Existmg loans, and loans offered but not completed, were 
unaffected. Outstanding loans from the Corporation to farmers 
and landowners totalled £ 25 , 788,180 on March 81 , 1955 . 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13277 C.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS# — Expanded Programme of 
Teclmical Assistance. - Report of Teclmical Assistance 
Board# - Postponement of Special U.N. Fund for Economic 
Development. 

The seventh report of the Technical Assistance Board, for 
presentation to the Technical Assistance Committee of the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, was puhhshed on July 5 
and IS summarized below. 

The report said that the year 1954 was “ another year of paradox” 
for the U.N. Expanded Progiamme of Technical Assistance because, 
although many of the projects begun in previOTis years had been 
completed and the success of others had been consohdated, the 
actual tempo of operations had had to be slowed down owing to a 
prolonged uncertamty about some contributions and the late payment 
of others The amount pledged for 1954 had been $25,300,000 and 
the amount actually collected durmg the year (mcludmg arrears) 
$28,600,000, hut almost one-half of this had only come m during 
the last quarter of the year As a result, expenditure on the three 
mam forms of assistance — the provision of experts, the award 
of fellowships, and the supply of eqmpment — -had been reduced from 
$17,818,000 m 1953 to $15,111,000 m 1954 The report emphasized 
that this clearly illustrated the difficulty of carrymg out what should 
he essentially a long-term programme on the basis of year-to-year 
financing, and gave a wammg that “ until the programme can be 
planned and implemented on a more continuing basis, it will fall 
short of the ideals of those who conceived it ” 

Despite these limitations, technical assistance was given to 97 
countries and terntoiies in 1954 and the “ two-way nature ” of 
participation by countries was continued Thus, Europe promised 
$7,120,000 and received assistance amounting to $1,500,000 , Asia 
and the Far East promised $1,288,000 and x*eceived $4,650,000 , 
Latin America promised $1,286,000 and received $3,921,000 , the 
Middle East promised $248,000 and received $3,252,000 , whilst 
Africa, though not in a position to offer much assistance, received 
$1,279,000 The number of experts provided was 1,584 at a cost 
of $11,194,000 , they were recruited from as many as 63 countries 
and went to 71 other countries Fellowships weie awarded to 1,529 
persons in 86 countries at a cost of $2,540,000, and the value of 
equipment supplied was $1,377,000, 

The report gave examples of the variety of projects covered by 
the programme. These moluded courses m public admimstration 
(m Brazil, Libya, and Turkey), fundamental education and community 
development schemes (Latin America, Libya, Haiti, Egypt, Iraq, 
Ceylon, Siam), on-the-job training ” for engineers and other 
skilled workers (Yugoslavia, Turkey, Bolivia, Colombia, Israel, 
Persia), malaria control (Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Siam), 
irrigation and hydro-electric power schemes (Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
the Gold Coast, (Irooco, Iraq, Jamaica, Pakistan, Persia, Syria, 
Tanganyika, Yugoslavia), flshing-boat mechanization (Ceylon, 
India), and a scheme for the development of the Amazon YaUey. 
Many of these projects wore integrated with programmes of assistance 
provided from other sources, such as the XJ N speciahzed agencies, 
the U S. Foreign Operations Administration, the Colombo Plan, 
and the Organization of Ainonoan States Durmg 1954 a scheme 
was elaborated xmder which U.N. resources were used to recruit 
exports or to place Fellows, with the receiving Government reimbursmg 
tbe U.N for the cost involved ; by this means, the volume of technical 
assistance could be increased without a corresponding increase m 
the original technical assistance funds available. 

The report gave details of the new procedure which it had been 
decided to adopt m planning the 1956 programme Recipient 
countries would be responsible for formulating their technical 
assistance requirements acoordmg to tlioir judgment of the priorities 
involved and their owna national development plans The Techmeal 
Assistance Board would then draw up “ target figures for each 
country on the basis of the funds assumed to be available for the 
Expanded Programme in the following year, and the Techmeal 
Assistance Committee, having reviewed and approved the Programme, 
would finally allocate funds to the participating orgamzations (e.g. 
the specialized agencies) acoordmg to their respective shares in the 
Programme, instead of on the basis of fixed percentages as in the 
past Thus, while the Board would be responsible for general co- 
ordination and the Committee for ensuring that the basic objectives 
of the programme were being effectively promoted, it was hoped 
that recipient governments, by playing a larger part m the planning 
themselves, would feel a greater responsibility for the outcome of 
each proieot. 

On April 20 it was reported in the Press that the Soviet Union 
was understood to have placed 12,000,000 roubles (more than 
£1,000,000) at the disposal of the Technical Assistance Board, 
and that the Governments of India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Afghanistan, and Chile had expressed an interest in receiving 
Soviet assistance in the form of technical experts or equipment. 

Detailed proposals for a Special U.N. Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED)— the setting-up of which had been 
recommended in April 1953 (see 18233 A) as a means of 
supplementing aid to under-developed countries under the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme and other schemes 
— ^were put before the U.N. Economic and Social Council on 
July 27 by M. Scheyven (Belgium), who had been chairman 
of a body appointed to mquire mto the project. The British, 
U#S., and Soviet delegates, however, all declared that their 


countries felt unable to subscribe to the Fund until resources 
had been released through internationally controlled dis- 
armament. Eventually, on Aug. 3, the Economic Committee 
of the Coimcil approved a compromise resolution by 15 votes 
to one, with two abstentions, which called for the appomtment 
of a special mter-govemmental committee ; this would analyse 
M. Scheyven’s proposals in the light of views submitted by 
Governments before March 31, 1956, and would make two 
reports to the full Council — an interim one in the summer of 
1956 and a final one in the spring of 1957. The two abstentions 
came from the U.S. and British delegates, both of whom felt 
that progress would be possible only on the basis of agreement 
by ah members of the Council, and that the creation of an 
inter-govemmental body was premature. Countries supporting 
the compromise proposal — ^which the full Council endorsed on 
Aug. 5 — mcluded Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
{U.N. Information Centre, London - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 13367 A ; 13121 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Service. 

Appomtments m the U.S. Foreign Service durmg the past 
ten months are hsted below (date of appomtment m 
parentheses) : 

Mr. Edward T. Wailes, of Wasbington, as Ambassador to Soutk 
Alrica (Sept 15, 1954) vice Mr WaJdemar Gallman, who had been 
appointed Ambassador to Iraq (see 13768 F). 

Mr. Gerald A Drew, Direetor-General of the Foreign Service, as 
Ambassador to Bohvia vice IMr Edward J. Sparks (Oct- 11, 1954) 

Mr Henry A Byroade, Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, as Ambassador to Eg3TPt 
vice Mr Jefferson Caffery, retiring after 43 years m the Foreign 
Service (Nov 26, 1954). 

Mr John Davis Lodge, lately Republican Governor of Connecticut, 
as Ambassador to Spam vice Mr. James C Dtmn (Dec 28, 1954). 
Mr. Lodge, a brother of Mr Henry Cabot Lodge (head of the U.S. 
delegation to the Umted Nations), was defeated m the Gubernatorial 
elections in November last by Mr Abraham Ribicoff (Democrat), the 
present Governor of Connecticut. 

Mr James 0 Dunn, Ambassador m Madrid, as Ambassador to 
Brazil vice Mr James S. Kempner, who had resigned to resume Ms 
busmess career (Deo 28, 1954). One of Americans leading diplomats, 
Mr Dunn had been Ambassador in Paris and Rome before gomg to 
Madrid 

Mr Robert Hendrickson, formerly Republican Senator for New 
Jersey, as Ambassador to New Zealand (Jan. 12, 1955). 

Mr. John Sherman Cooper, formerly Repubhean Senator for 
Kentucky, as Ambassador to India vice Mr. George Y AUen, who 
had been appomted Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs m succession to Mr. Byroade 
(Jan. 27) Mr. Sherman Cooper was well known in Congress as a 

hberal ” Republican 

Mr. Homer Ferguson, formerly Repubhean Senator for Michigan, 
as Ambassador to the Philippine Repubho vice Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance (March 11). Mr. Ferguson was formerly chairman of the 
Senate Repubhean pohoy comimttee. 

Mr Wilham Lacy, Counsellor at the U S. Embassy in Manila, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Korea vice Mr. Ellis O. Briggs, who 
was appomted Ambassador to Peru (March 28). 

Mr. Frederick Reinhardt, Counsellor at the XJ S Embassy in Paris 
and American pohtical adviser at Supreme Headquarters, Alhed 
Powers m Europe, as Ambassador to South Yietnam vice Mr. Donald 
Heath (April 13), who had been appointed Ambassador to the 
Lebanon It was explained that Mr. Reinhardt would be the principal 
U S. diplomatic officer m Yietnam, whilst General J Lawton CoUms 
would continue as special U S representative with the personal rank 
of Ambassador, 

Mr. Edward J. Sparks, lately Ambassador to Bolivia, as Ambassador 
to Guatemala vice Mr. Normau Armour, retiring (May 6). 

Mr . Selden Chapm, Ambassador to Panama, as Ambassador to 
Persia vice Mr Loy Henderson, who had been appomted Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State for Admimstration in the State Department 
(May 20). Mr. Chapin, a career diplomat for 30 years, had previously 
served as Ambassador in Budapest and The Hague 

Mr Richard Lee Jones, head of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion in Liberia, and vice-president of a Chicago department store, 
as Ambassador to Liberia vice Mr Jesse D. Locker (May 20), who 
had died some weeks previously Mr. Jones, hke his predecessor at 
the Monrovia Embassy, is a Negro. 

Mr . Robert H. Thayer, a member of the Operations Co-ordination 
Board of the National Security Council, as Minister to Rumania vice 
Mr Harold Shantz (Aug 18). 

Mr. John E. Peurifoy (48), the U.S. Ambassador to Siam, 
was killed in a car crash on Aug. 12, together with his nine- 
year-old son. Mr. Peurifoy had succeeded Major-General 
William K. Donovan as Ambassador in Bangkok m September, 
1954. He had previously been Ambassador to Greece and 
Guatemala.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Foreign Service, 13768 F.) 
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A. GREECE - TURKEY - UNITED KINGDOM. — 
Opening of London Conference on Eastern Mediterranean 
Problems and Cyprus Question. 

Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons on June 
29 that H.M. Government had invited Greece and Turkey to a 
conference on strategic and other problems affecting the three 
countries in the Eastern Mediterranean, at which the Cyprus 
question could also be discussed. His statement was worded 
as follows : 

** H.M. GoTemment have been giving further consideration to the 
strategic and otber problems affecting alike tbe United Kingdom, 
Greece, and Turkey in tbe Eastern Mediterranean. They consider 
that the association of tbe three countries in that area, based on 
mutual confidence, is essential to their common mterest. H M. 
Government accordingly mvite the Greek and Turkish Governments 
to send representatives to confer with them m London at an early 
date on political and defence questions which affect the Eastern 
Mediterranean, including Cyprus. 

The Government very much hope that the Greek and Turkish 
Governments will accept this mvitation. The terms of the mvitation 
are not restricted, and it is our mtention that there should be no 
fixed agenda and that these discussions should range widely over aU 
the questions involved. The discussions will be without prior 
commitment by any party.” 

The convening of the tripartite conference was welcomed 
by Mr. Attlee (Leader of the Opposition) and Mr. Clement 
Davies (the Liberal leader). 

The Turkish Government announced its acceptance of the 
British invitation on July 2 . The Greek Government’s accept- 
ance was annoxmced on July 5 by M. Stephanopoulos (the 
Greek Foreign Minister), who was then in Strasbourg for a 
meetmg of the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assembly at 
which he had had discussions with the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Macmillan. 

The tripartite conference opened at Lancaster House in 
London on Aug. 29. It was agreed that Mr. Macmillan would 
act as chairman and that regular commumques would be 
issued, although the proceedings would be confidential. 

Prior to the opentng of the conference, it had been annouuoed that 
the British delegation would be headed by Mr. Maormllan and that 
its other members would mclude Mr Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secre- 
tary), Mr Hopkmson (Muuster of State, Colonial OMce), Lord 
Carrington (Parliamentary Secretary, Mimstry of Defence), Sir 
Charles Peake (H M Ambassador m Athens), Sir James Bowker 
(H.M. Ambassador in Ankara), Sir Robert Armitage (Governor of 
Cyprus), Air Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw- Chapman (Vice-Chief of 
Air Staff), and Lieut -General W. P Oliver (Vice-Chief of Imperial 
General Staff) 

The Greek delegation was headed by M Stephanopoulos and 
included M. KaneEopoulos (Minister of Defence) and the Greek 
Ambassadors in London and Washington. The Turkish delegation 
was headed by M JZorlu (acting Foreign Mimster and Mimster of 
State) and included M. Ethem Menderes (Minister of Defence), 
the Turkish Ambassadors in Athens and Bonn, and the Chargd 
d* Affaires in London. 

Representatives of Greek Cypriot orgamzations and of the Turkish 
mmority in Cyprus were also present in London while the conference 
was in session. The Greek Cypriots were led by the mayors of 
Famagusta and Lanarka, and the Turkish Cypriots by Dr Sazil 
Kuohuk, leader of the Turkish community m the Colony 

Archbishop Makarios, head of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in Cyprus and leader of the movement for mos%s (union with 
Greece) in the island, visited Athens from July 11-17 for talks 
with M. Stephanopoulos and other Greek Mimsters, during 
which he presented a memorandum setting forth the views of 
the Cyprus Bthnarchy on the forthcoming tripartite conference. 
In a press statement in Athens on July 16 he said that he 
disagreed with the Greek Government’s “ tactics ” on the 
Cyprus question, and that he would have preferred ( 1 ) that an 
immediate appeal had been made to the Umted Nations, and 
( 2 ) that the Greek Government had accepted the mvitation to 
a tripartite conference only after the British Government had 
given an undertakmg to grant self-determmation to Cyprus 
The Archbishop expressed the opinion that the London con- 
ference was “ a trap aimed at torpedoing recourse to the United 
Nations,” and declared that “ the people of Cyprus will never 
accept any decisions of the London conference which do not 
accord with their rights and aspirations, even if those decisions 
are endorsed by the Greek Government.” In a sermon m St. 
John’s Cathedral, Nicosia, on Aug. 26, Archbishop Makarios 
reiterated that the decisions of the London conference would 
only be regarded as binding if they conform to the will of 
the people of Cyprus.” 

On the other hand, the enosis campaign was strongly 
denounced hy Dr. Sazil Kuchuk, leader of the Turkish com- 
munity in Cyprus, m a press statement on Aug. 26 after his 
arrival in London. 


Dr Kuchuk said t “A handful of ambitious adventurers m 
Cyprus, using Hitlerite methods of propaganda, have concocted 
a so-called * Cyprus question.* Unless Greek ambitions are stopped, 
they could brmg about a third world war . - Cyprus was never 
Greek Historically it is Turkish and geographically a part of 
Turkey . Britain has neither the legal nor the moral right to hand 
over Cyprus to any other nation than Turkey should she decide to 
leave the island The terrorist activities in Cyprus are carried out 
hy a handful of terrorists, egged on by Greece, who threaten with 
death those who have the island’s best interests at heart It is the 
duty of Britam to stamp out this terrorism ” 

The following statement on the Cyprus question was issued 
on Aug. 24 by the Turkish Prime Minister, M. Adnan Menderes, 
before the Turkish delegation left Istanbul for the London 
conference : 

“ . . The Cyprus issue has artificially reached an acute state durmg 
the past two years, at a tmie when a number of other and more 
important world- wide issues have been causing much concern to 
responsible statesmen As a result of dehberate and systematic 
moitement, the situation in the island has greatly deteriorated, and 
there is a rumour that disturbances may take place which may lead 
to a massacre of the Turkish population We trust that the local 
authorities are taking the necessary steps to meet the situation, but I 
wish to assure the Turkish population that whatever happens they 
will not he left unprotected 

It IS said that the maiority of the population in Cyprus is Greek, 
but majority criterion in a given area cannot override other 
geographical, pohtical, economic, and strategic considerations At 
the time of the Lausanne conference Turkey proposed a plebiscite 
for Western Thrace, but Greece refused it To-day Greece rehes on 
the majority issue. After obtainmg Crete and other islands, Greece 
attempted after the First World War to conquer Anatoha ; surely 
that attempt was not based on the ‘ maj ority of population ’ argument 
We are anxious to continue Turoo-Greek oo-operation and friendship 
on the basis established by tbe late Atatiirk and Venizelos, but tbe 
events of to-day remind us of the dangers for our national existence 
which manifested themselves at that time. 

The Greek Government, like any other Government, may be faced 
with troubles and difficulties, hut these should be met in a manner 
not disturbmg to the safety of their neighbours or world peace The 
Turkish Anatolian coast is to-day surrounded by the advanced posts 
of a foreign Power [i e the Soviet Union], and Cyprus is the only 
area free from this danger. Consequently, the Turkish thesis which 
will be put forward at the London conference is that the maintenance 
of the status quo is the mimmum acceptable to Turkey If a change 
occurs in the status of the island, it should revert to Turkey, 

The pressure exerted by irresponsible persons m the Greek Govern- 
ment has been going on for months, but there are limits to the for- 
bearance that on© may feel for such tactics. We cannot understand 
how a Government can treat a provincial cleric like an independent 
State and bow to his wishes. I want to emphasize that neither to-day 
nor tomorrow could we accept a status for Cyprus incompatible with 
the interests of Turkey ” 

The leaders of the two principal Opposition parties in Turkey 
— ^the People’s Party and the National Party — fully endorsed 
M. Menderes’s declaration. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Cyprus, X4394 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Agreement on Compensation for 
Jewish and non-Jewish Victims of Nazi Persecution. 

After negotiations which had lasted for 2 J- years and had 
repeatedly broken down, agreement was reached on July 18 
between the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Raab, and the president 
of the World Committee for Jewish Claims, Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann, on the settlement of Jewish compensation claims 
for victims of the former Nazi regime in Austria who were now 
living abroad. 

The agreement provided that the Austrian Government would for 
10 years make payments mto a fund for the relief of such victims, 
up to a total of 550,000,000 schillings ($22,000,000). Out of this fund, 
former Austrians now resident abroad, irrespective of their present 
nationality, would receive compensation grants ranging from 
$1,500 to $3,000 per person according to need, no distinction being 
made between Jews (estimated at 95 per cent of the persons concerned) 
and non- Jews 

Earlier Austrian legislation had already provided for special 
relief payments to Jewish victims of Nazism living m Austria, 
whilst other Austrian laws had enabled Jewish victims to 
recover the property and businesses taken from them during 
the period of Nazi rule. The difficult question of heirless 
Jewish property (i.e., property belonging to families which liad 
been completely wiped out m Nazi concentration camps) was 
settled by the Austrian State Treaty, which laid down that all 
such property m Austria must be allocated to a fund for 
victims of political persecution in that country. 

The World Committee for Jewish Claims stated on July 19 
that the amount available for Jewish victims under the new 
agreement and the earlier Austrian relief legislation would 
exceed $40,000,000, and that it was estimated that it would 
benefit 15,000-17,000 needy Jewish families now living in the 
U.S.A., Britain, and Israel. — (Wiener Zeitung - New York 
Times - World Jewish Affairs) (Prev. rep. 124 x 9 A*) 
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A. AVIATION."— Military and Civil Aircraft Develop- 
ments in Britain, the U.S.A., France, and Canada. - 
Report of Court of Inquiry on ‘"Comet” Airliner 
Disastps. - B.O.A.C. Order for 20 New “Comets.” - 
Experiments with Vertical Take-off Aircraft. - The 
Bedstead,” “Flying Platform,” etc. - Canadian 
“ Flymg Saucer ” Project. 

A number of developments of new military and civil aircraft 
and aero-engines in Bntam, the United States, France, and 
Canada, details of which were published in the Bntish, American, 
French, and Canadian Press, are summarized below under 
cross-headmgs. 

British Military Aircraft. 

Supersonic Fighters. Britain’s first interceptor fighter capable of 
exceeding the speed of sound m level flight, the Enghsh Electric P-1 
powered by Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire turbo-iet engines, flew for 
the first tune on Aug, 4, 1954. It was announced that 20 pre- 
production aucraft had been ordered to shorten the development 
period. 

The second TJ K aircraft capable of level supersomc speed — ^the 
Favrey Delta 2 — made its maiden flight on Oct 6, 1954 This aircraft, 
a smgle-seat nud-wmg design of all-metal construction, has very 
dart-shaped wings and an elongated fuselage which can be lowered 
in flight to give the pilot a good forward view , it is powered by a 
Rolls-Royce Anon 3 et engine 

The “Guat,” Mr Selwyn Lloyd, then Munster of Supply, 
announced on March 24, 1955, that an order for a number of Gnats 
for development purposes had been placed with the FoUand Aircraft 
Company The Gnat (powered by a Bristol Orpheus ]et engine) was 
first envisaged as an mterceptor aircraft because of its rate of climb 
and performance at high altitudes, but can also be employed as a 
fighter-bomber ; it is a development of the FoUand Midge, which m 
level flight has a top speed of over 600 mph and has dived at 
supersomc speed. 

The **Sherpa.** It was announced by Short Bros and Harland 
(Belfast) on Oct 6, 1953, that the Sherpa, a research aircraft designed 
as a forerunner of planes mtended to fly at high speed at altitudes of 
over 60,000 feet, had made its first flight It had earlier been 
announced that the Sherpa embodied a revolutionary wing structure, 
known as the “ aero-isoclinic ** wing, designed to prevent the form 
of mstabihty caused when a normal swept-baok wing bent upwards 
under the pressure of air loads The aircraft was produced as part 
of the company’s own research programme and not imder a Mimatry 
of Supply contract It was explained that the aero-isochnio ” 
wmg could be used either for fighters or for civil aircraft 

New Bomber Types. The second Avro Vulcan delta-wmg bomber, 
powered by Bristol Olympus 3 et engmes (as opposed to ,the first 
Vulcan which used Rolls-Royce Avon engines), made its first flight 
on Sept 3, 1953 

The Valiant B (Mark II), a new version of the Viokers-Armstrong 
Valiant swept-wing 3 et bomber powered by four Rolls-Royce Avon 
engines, made its maiden flight on Sept. 4, 1953 

It was annotmced on July 30, 1954, that a new type of the English 
Electric Canberra twin- 3 et bomber, known as the JB8 and powered 
by more powerful Rolls-Royce Avon engines, had made its first flight 
a week earlier. The plane is designed for two roles — ^long-range 
intrusion at night to attack ground targets, and high-altitude bombmg 
Unlike the usual Canberra bombers, which are unarmed, the mght 
intruder version is fitted with forward-firing armament which can 
be controlled by the pilot It was stated that this version of the 
Canberra was also being made under hcence m the United States 
by the Glenn Martin Company. 

Delta-wing Fighter-Bomber. It was announced on Feb 11, 1954, 
that a now Avro delta-wmg ]©t fighter-bomber would be developed 
from the Avro 701 delta- wing 3 et research aircraft It was designed 
to meet NATO requirements for a lightweight, mexpenaive, ground- 
attack jet aircraft, with supersonic combat performance, capable of 
operating from temporary airstrips in close support of ground forces 
Its cost would be less than a third of conventional fighters and it 
would be able to carry a heavy load of rockets, cannons, and 
bombs. 

The “ Seamew.” Details of a new type of anti-submarine aircraft 
were disclosed on Aug 31, 1953 The plane, built by Short Bros 
and Harland and known as the Seamew, is powered hy a Mamba 
airscrew-turbine It can be mass-produced comparatively cheaply, 
carries a crew of two, and has special electronic search equipment 
and anti-submarine weapons It was specifically designed for 
operating from light escort carriers, merchant vessels fitted with 
flight decks, and short coastal airstrips. 

Transport Planes. The Secretary of State for Air (Lord De LTsle 
and Dudley, V.O.) announced on June 23, 1954, that the Vickers-IOOQ 
(see 12904 A) would replace the Hastings as the Army’s transport 
aircraft, and that the Government had placed a ** sizeable order ” 
He added that the Vickers*1000 could carry 120 troops with their 
equipment for distances of up to 2,500 miles, that it would be 
fitted with an internal lift and other special devices to enable it 
to be used for freighting, and that a further order had also been 
placed on behalf of the Royal Air Force for the Blackburn Beverley 
(the largest freight aircraft yet produced in Britain), which weighed 
60 tons and could carry a load of about 20 tons. 


" Prone Pilot Meteor.” The first Bntish jet aircraft to be flown 
by a pilot lying in the prone position, with body, head, and elbows 
supported by shock-absorbmg “ cushions,” made its maiden flight 
on Feb. 10, 1954. The aircraft is an adapted Armstrong 'Whitworth 
night-fighter version of the Meteor mterceptor, and the ob 3 ect of 
using the prone position is to reduce the eSect of the great gravita- 
tional forces to which a pilot is subjected when flying at very high 
speeds 

Jet Deflection. The Westland Aircraft Company (Yeovil) announced 
on Feb. 14, 1955, that tests had been earned out of the first Bntish 
aircraft equipped with jet deflection — a method of obtammg lift from 
the thrust of an aircraft’s engines instead of solely from its wings 
By deflecting the blast from its jet engmes downwards, the plane — a 
Meteor fighter using Rolls-Royce Nene engmes — was able to take off 
with a shorter run and to land at a lower speed , it was stated that 
when using 60 per cent thrust durmg the approach to land, the 
approach and stalling speeds were reduced by as much as 20 per 
cent It was subsequently announced that, fohowmg further experi- 
ments, the plane had been handed over to the Royal Aircraft 
Estabhshment for “ ultra-slow ” speed tests 

On June 10 it was announced that the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
and the Societe Franpaise d’Eiudes et de Construction de Moieurs 
d* Avtation (S N E C M A ), one of the French national aircraft 
companies, had entered mto a hcence agreement under which the 
BAG. had secured rights to the French company’s jet deflector and 
reverser device for application to the Bristol range of gas-turbines. 

Rocket Motors. It was announced on Aug 22, 1955, that, with 
the approval of the British and U S Governments, Rolls-Royce Ltd 
and North American Aviation Inc. had entered mto an agreement 
which would enable the British company to manufacture under 
hcence rocket propulsion systems designed by the U.S company 
The agreement, which was for 10 years, also provided for the exchange 
of techmeal information on engmeeriog and manufacturing develop- 
ments relatmg to rocket motors, particularly in then application to 
guided missiles 

Details of the use of British hqmd-propeUent rocket motors in 
aircraft (as opposed to their use in guided missiles) had been given 
on April 28, 1955, when the de HaviUand Engme Co and Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors announced impending flight trials of two rocket 
motors which they had developed, the Spectre and the Screamer 
According to the announcements, rocket motors would be used to 
give mterceptor fighters more height, manoeuvrability, and speed, 
and their great advantage lay m the fact that they were entirely 
independent of the atmosphere and could therefore mamtam their 
thrust at extreme altitudes, or even m outer space where no other 
type of engme could operate Theoretically, they could operate from 
sea-level to infinite height because their power mcreased as the alti- 
tude moreased , m practice, however, they would be used as a take-over 
source of power from the jet turbme when additional climb, height, 
and speed were needed m combat. 

Early in 1955, it was stated, the Super Sprite (also produced by 
the de HaviUand Co.) had become the first rocket motor to pass the 
Ministry of Supply’s test and so to qualify for quantity production 
and general service use Details of the Super Sprite had been released 
on Aug 19, 1953, when it was pomted out that an important feature 
was the solid catalyst which broke down hydrogen peronde into 
steam and oxygen which provided the thrust ; additional energy— 
which could he used either to increase thrust or to prolong the 
rocket’s operation — ^was created by mjectmg petrol or kerosene into 
the thrust stream. 

On July 30, 1954, Mr. Duncan Sandys (then U.K. Minister 
of Supply) had informed the House of Commons that the 
Bntish and U.S. Governments had approved arrangements for 
closer collaboration in the development of guided missiles, 
which were “ urgently needed for the common defence,” 

British Civil Aircraft. 

The Avro ** Atlantic ” Airliner. It was announced on June 11, 
1953, that Britam’s first delta-wmg civil airlmer, the Atlantic, had 
reached the project stage. A development of the Avro Vulcan 
bomber, the Atlantic was designed to fly non-stop from London to 
New York m under seven hours, carrying 76-131 passengers at more 
than 600 in.p h. at an altitude of over 40,000 feet. Passenger 
accommodation will be forward of the noise-cones of the jots 

The “ Viscount ” Airliner, It was announced on Nov. 11, 1954, 
that agreement had been reached between the British Air Registration 
Board and the U S. Civil Aeronautics Admimstration on conditions 
for the validation of the Viscount m the U.S.A. A few weeks later 
(Deo. 2) Capital Airhnes, the U S. operators, exercised their option 
to order a further 20 Viscounts, brmgmg the total value of the 
contract, with spare parts, to $67,000,000 (about ^524,000,000) 
The managing director of Viokers-Armstrongs’ aircraft division, Mr. 
G. R. Edwards, stated on May 17, 1955 (the date on which the first 
of the Viscounts for Capital Airhnes was handed over) that 55 
Viscounts had so far been dehvered, 97 would have been produced 
by the end of 1956, 71 would be produced in 1956, and the current 
production orders lor 200 aircraft would be completed by the middle 
of 1957. 

Further orders for Viscounts were announced durmg recent months 
as follows . Trans- Australian Air Lines, 4 ; K.L.M. (Royal Dutch 
Airlines), 9 ; B 0 A 0 , 12 ; Indian Airhnes, 5 , U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, 3 , Standard Oil Co. of California, 1 ; Howard Hughes Tool 
Co. of Delaware, 1. The order from the K L M was particularly 
notable, since it was the first substantial order placed by the company 
with the British aircraft industry. 
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The ** Comet ’* Airliner- - Report of Court of Inqui^. The Coturfc 
of Inquiry into the Comet disasters near Elba and Naples m 1954 
(see 13486 A and 13549 A) sat under the presidency of Lord Cohen 
(a Lord of Appeal) from Oct. 19 to Nov 24, 1954, and published its 
report on Peb. 12, 1955 Three assessors had been appointed by the 
Iford Chancellor : Sir WiUiam Farren (a former director of the Hoyal 
Aircraft Establishment), Professor W J. Dtmoan (Meehan Professor 
of Aeronautics and Fluid Mechanics at Glasgow XJmversity), and Air 
Commodore A H. Wheeler {Officer Commanding the Ministry of 
Supply’s Aeroplane and Armament Experimental Establishment at 
Boscombe Down, 'Wiltshire). 

Among the main evidence given during the mq'uiry was that 
presented hy Sir Arnold Hall, the present director of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment where exhaustive mvestigations had been 
carried ont with a view to reconstrnctmg the actnal disasters These 
investigations — described by Sir Lionel Heald, representing the 
Crown, as ** one of the most remarkable pieces of scientific detective 
work ever done ” — included a novel method of testmg a whole Confiet 
immersed in a huge water tank and subjected to heavy pressures. 

In his report, Lord Cohen stated that he had “ unhesitatingly ” 
reached the decision that the first disaster, near Elba, had been 
caused by the stmctural failure of the pressure cabm, brought about 
by metal fatigue. Although it had been impossible to recover any 
appreciable wreckage from the second disaster, and therefore to give 
a positive verdict on its cause, in view of the similarity of the 
circumstances it was “ at least possible ” that the cause of the 
Naples disaster had been the same Lord Cohen found that neither 
accident had been due to any wrongful act, default, or negligence 
He accepted the view of the R A.E. that the structural failure was 
due to metal fatigue, and rejected the other explanations put forward 
at the pubhc inquiry. He also approved decisions made by the Air 
Registration Board — announced during the mquiry on Nov. 13 — 
regarding further requirements to be met before certification of 
prototypes , these included the need for complete cabins of pressurized 
aircraft to undergo water-tank tests, for entire components to be 
made available for fatigue testmg, and for at least two airframes of 
each prototjrpe to be provided — one for static testing and the other 
for fatigue testing. 

During hist evidence Sir Arnold Hall reported that the R A E- had 

formed the opinion that the accident at Elba was caused hy 
structural failure of the pressure cabin,” and added that the low- 
fatigue resistance of the cabin had been demonstrated- Tests had 
shown that, in view of the age of the plane at the time of the accident, 
there was a distmot risk of fatigue failure arising In addition to 
the water-tank pressure tests, another Comet, maimed by more than 
20 scientists, had carried out experimental flights for more than 100 
hours under conditions as near as possible to those known to exist 
at the time of the crash. 

An experiment had also been canned out with a scale model of the 
pressurized cabin, fitted with scale seats and dummy passengers. 
The model had been placed in a pressure chamber under conditions 
simulating an altitude of 40,000 feet, and had then been charged with 
air at 8i lb above external pressure The cabm had burst at the 
top near the pomt where the Elba- disaster Comet was believed to 
have hurst, with substantially the same kind of hole. Photographs 
of the experiment showed that 6/lOOOths of a second after the burst 
no particular disturbance had occurred m the cabm. After l/30th 
of a second some of the seats had begun to move forward, and after 
1/1 0th of a second complete chaos had developed m the cabm , one 
then saw the dummy passengers hitting the roof and seats flying 
about in all directions Sir Arnold, who said that some photographs 
showed dummy passengers going straight through the hole ia the 
cabin ** without touching,” believed that something like this had 
happened m the actual disaster. 

At the conclusion of his evidence, Sir Arnold Hall gave It as his 
view that there was no inherent defect m the Comet airliner and that, 
provided a thicker gauge skm was used and there was some strength- 
ening of the fuselage and wmgs, there was no reason why the Comet — 
which was a safe aircraft, well designed and well made ” — should 
not go back mto service and have a “ very successful career ” 

Tn a jomt statement issued on March 17, 1955, by the de HaviUand 
Aircraft Company and B O.A O., it was announced that the latter 
had decided to buy 20 Comet aircraft of an entirely new type — a 
Mark IV fitted with R.A 29 Rolls-Royce engines The Mark IVs, 
dehvery of which would start m 1958, would carry 58 first-olass 
passengers on a stage flight of 2,870 imles, against a headwind of 
50 m p.h.» and would be faster than the earher OoTnets. The structural 
design improvements to be incorporated were the result of research 
carried out at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, and of the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry. 

The ** Britannia ” Airliner. The first production model of the 
BrUavmM airlmer (Mark 100) carried out high-altitude and tropical 
trials in Africa from March 13-April 13, 1955. The journey out to 
Johannesburg (6,070 statute miles) was completed m 17 hr. 24 nun. , 
although the actual flying time was only one minute better than the 
Comeths record, the elapsed time of 18 hr 52 min compared with the 
Cornelia 21 hr. 40 min. The chairman of B.O.A.O., Sir Miles Thomas, 
said that the Bntanma had made a very good impression and 
that it was hoped to have six in service by the summer of 1956, 
starting with the London- Johannesburg route 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company announced on March 17 that 
Israel Airlines (MJ Al) had decided to acquire three Brttanma air- 
liners (Mark 300 LR) and had asked for an option on a further two. 
The Mark 300 LB, a development of the Mark 100, ia powered by 
Proteus englues and has increased pay-load capacity and range. 


U.S. Military and Civil Aircraft. 

Military Aircraft. It was announced on April 15, 1955, that former 
research on the U S Air Force’s new F-102 mterceptor filter had 
enabled it to reach a speed of 800 m.p h Intended as a front-line 
mterceptor for defence purposes, this delta-wi^ plane, is able to 
operate m all kmds of weather and will be armed with Falcon gmded 
missiles, which, it is claimed, can “ destroy any enemy bomber m 
the world ” 

On Aug 25, 1953, it had been announced that the B-S6, the world’s 
heaviest known bomber, could carry a Thunderjet fighter m its bomb 
bay, release it, and retrieve it m flight ; both ancraft were also 
equipped for refuelling m flight from tanker planes On O^t 14, 19o4, 
the U S A F stated that it had ordered " initial production of its 
first supersomc bomber — ^the Convair B-58, a medium-weight 
development of the heavy R-52 which itself had a range of about 
6 000 miles 

The Boeing “ Stratolmer.” The first U.S. jet airlmer, the Boemg 
707 to be known as the Sfraiohner, made its maiden flight on July 15, 
1954, and later made further test flights at over 42,000 feet and at 
speeds ** above four-fifths the speed of sound. It was stated on 
Sept. 17 that the Sttatohner — popularly regarded as the U S answer 
to the British Comet — would be capable of carrymg 80-130 passengers 
on regular non-stop Now York -London flights of xmder seven hours 
It is powered by four Pratt and AYhitney engines, each of 

10.000 lb thrust, suspended from the swept-back wing 

The Douglas DC-8,” The Douglas Aircraft Company announced 
on Juno 7, 1955, that it had under construction a jet transport plane, 
the DQ-8, which would be ready for flights between the U S A and 
European cities m 1959. The plane, which would be of swept- 
wmg design, would be powered by four Pratt and Whitney J-57 jet 
engmes, and would carry 80-125 passengers at speeds of up to 550 
m.p.h 

The Lockheed “ Electra.” An American challenge to the British 
Vtscount turbo-prop airhner — the JElectra — ^was announced by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation on June 9, 1955. The plane, which 
was said to have a cruising speed of 400 m.p.h., will initially be 
powered by four Allison Model 501 engines, will have a range of 

2.000 miles, but wiU also be operationally-economioal over short- 
and medium-range routes Dehvery of a 65-seat version of the 
Electra (an order for 35 of which had already been placed by one of 
the largest U S domestic operators, American Airlmea) is expected 
to begin m 1958 

French Military and Civil Aircraft. 

Military Aircraft. A new French aircraft, the Vautour (“Vulture”), 
broke the sound barrier — bemg the first French plane to do so — on 
Jime 30, 1953. The manufacturers, the SocidU Nationale de Con- 
strvxitwns A^ronautiQues du Sud-Ouest (SN.CAS O.), were said to 
have produced three versions of the Vautour — a night fighter, a 
ground-attack aircraft, and a hght two-engmed bomber of which the 
French Government has ordered 70 units The Vautour is powered 
by two Atar B engmes. 

It was reported m August 1954 that the Marcel Dassault MysUre 
4N, a night version of the Mysthre 4 fighter for which NATO offshore 
orders had been placed (see 13061 A), had recently flown for the 
first time. It was also reported that a prototype of the MysUre 4B, 
an improved version of the MysUre 4, had already flown many times 
The aircraft, 150 of which will be bmlt for the French Government, 
is powered by a Rolls-Royce Avon jet engine with reheat, and is 
capable of exceedmg the speed of sound in level flight A still more 
advanced version of the plane, the MysUre 4B1, or Super-MysUre^ 
was shown durmg the annual Salon de VAdronauhque held in Pans 
in June 1955 ; this machine also achieved supersonic speeds in 
level flight 

During the Pans exhibition, the Trident, a new fighter manufac- 
tured by S N.C A S 0 , was demonstrated for the first time. Probably 
the fastest normal aircraft m the world, the Trident (a development 
of the Triton, the first French jet aircraft) has two Armstrong 
Siddeley Viper jet engines on the wmg-tips and three rocket motors 
m the tail of the fuselage Durmg its teat flights it had broken the 
soxmd barrier, not only in a dive, but also — ^with rocket assistance — 
during a climb Also seen at the exhibition was the Baroudeur, 
manufactured by the SocidU Nationals de Constructions Adronautiques 
du Sud-Esf (S N 0 A S E ) ; by taking off from a detachable trolley, 
this plane has the tactical advantage of not being dependent on 
normally prepared airstrips 

Yet another French aircraft flown for the first time in public at 
the Pans exhibition was the Leduc 0 21, variously described as “ a 
diaboheally dangerous device ” and as “ something approaching 
engineering gemus.” The Leduc 0,21, which takes off from a 
Languedoc airliner, is known as the “ flying stovepipe ” by virtue of 
the fact that it has no moving parts but is a pipe into which fuel 
IS steadily pumped and ignited while the air is rammed into it by 
the sheer speed of the aircraft. Planned to fly at twice the speed of 
sound, the plane is piloted from a glass cone-shaped cabin which, 
together with the metal ring to which it is attached, fits into the 
front of the tunnel-shaped body and which, if necessary, can be 
ejected in flight 

Jet Airliners. It was announced on April 22, 1955, that the Beech- 
craft Company in the U.S.A. had obtained an option on the con- 
struction under lioenoe of a French-designed aircraft, the Morane 
Saulmer 760, This plane, a four-seater, twin-jet, hght transport with 
pressurized cabin, has a speed of 370 m.p h. at 26,000 ft. A new jet 
arliner, the S N.C A.S.B Caravelle, flew for the first time in May, 1955. 
The Oaravelle, which Is intended to carry np to 70 passengers at 
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about 480 m.p.h., is unique in that, while it is designed to use the 
complete nose section and control cabin of the British Comet, its two 
jet engines (Rolls-Royce A.vons) will be housed not in the wings but 
in the pods on either side of the fuselage below, and ]ust forward 
of, the tailplane. Earher, m August 1954, it was announced that 
another medium-range jet airlmer, the Hurel-Dubois HD 45, was 
also expected to begm flight tests in 1955 This aircraft, powered 
by A.V071 turbo-jets, is also unique in having a high wmg braced by 
large struts. 

Vertical Take-off Aircraft. 

A number of experiments with machmes capable of taking 
off vertically have been made m various countries, the pub- 
lished details being summarized below. 

United Songdom. Mr. Dimcan Sandys (then Minister of Supply) 
announced on Sept 6, 1954, that, in conjunction with his Minis try, 
Rolls-Royce had constructed a research machme — ^popularly referred 
to as the “ Flymg Bedstead ” — ^which, without the aid of wings or 
motors of any kind but usmg the vertical lift of downward-facing 
jet streams, had been able to take off from a normal horizontal 
position The following details of this machine were released by 
Rolls-Royce it weighed 3^- tons, was powered by two Nene engines 
discharging their jets downwards, and its movements were controlled 
by compressed air jets discharged through nozzles at the ends of the 
cross arms of the simple, hght framework These air jets were 
regulated by the pilot sitting on a platform above the two engmes 
and usmg a conventional control column and rudder bar It was 
stated that the machine had flown at heights of up to 25 feet. 

United States. Two U S Navy fighter aircraft capable of takmg 
off vertically (though not from a normal horizontal position) were 
made public on March 15, 1954 the XFY-1, built by the Consob- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, and the XFV~1, bmlt by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation The XFY-1 — ^later named the Pogo 
— has a delta wmg, the two corners of which, together with two large 
flns, forms a base on which the plane rests for its vertical take-off ; 
it 18 powered by a 5,850 h p Allison-built gas turbme engine drivmg 
two contra-rotating propellers. In a demonstration flight on Nov. 5, 
the Pogo flew at over 500 m.p h. and then backed straight down on 
to its tail. The XFV-1 has a conventional wing with a mild sweep- 
back and stands on four flns , it also has an AUison turbo-prop engme. 
An official of the Lockheed Company said that the plan© was 
** designed to perform a number of varied but still secret missions 
and to carry various kinds of armament, mcludmg atomic weapons.*' 

Details of a number of machmes designed to rise vertically from a 
normal horizontal position were released in the first six months of 
1955. They were of three kinds — ^those lifted by rotor-propeUers 
(similar to a hehcopter), another lifted purely by jet engmes (similar 
to the British ** Flying Bedstead **), and a third usmg a new prmciple 
of hft and propulsion known as the “ ducted fan.” 

The first kind included the Bell XV-3, the McDonnell XV-1, and 
a plane built by the Transcendental Aircraft Corporation The XV -3 
— designed specifically with a view to moreasing mihtary mobihty — 
has a three-bladed rotor-propeller mounted on a mast at the end of 
each of its two fixed wings ; these act as helicopter lifting rotors 
during take-off, landmg, and low-speed flight, and can then be 
tilted through an arc of 90 degrees to serve as aeroplane propellers 
for higher-speed flight. During the conversion from vertical to 
horizontal flight — takmg about 15 seconds — tbe hft load of the plane 
is designed to be borne by the fixed wings The XV- 2, which is 
designed to carry three passengers, has a single three-bladed rotor- 
propeller on top of its fuselage, powered by small pressure jets at the 
top of each blade , its forward flight is achieved hy means of another 
propeller installed in the rear of the fuselage. The Transcendental 
plan© 18 similar to the XV -3 in that conversion from vertical to 
horizontal flight is brought about by tiltmg the rotors at the end of 
each wmg 

The plane using jet thrusts to lift it off the ground was also built 
by the BoU Aircraft Corporation. Known as the Magic Carpet.” 
it is powered by two Fairchild J-d4 jet engmes which not only eject 
air downwards from the wing-tips and the tail to lift it vertically, 
but can bo tilted so as to direct the thrust for the purposes of 
horizontal propulsion. The plane has no wheels and is piloted from 
an open cockpit 

The third kind of machine, which was manufactured for the U S. 
Navy by the Hfller Helicopter Company, was said to have made its 
first flight on Feb 4, 1955. Variously described as “ an airborne 
manhole cover ” and a cast-iron stew-pot on four short legs,” but 
officially known as the “ Flymg Platform,** the device is about six 
feet in diameter and 30 mches high, and can be flown by a man 
standing in the centre of the platform, the directional flight of which 
is altered by the pilot loaning in the direction he wishes to go. The 
** ducted fan ** method of lift and propulsion is achieved by two 
propellers rotating in opposite directions, sucking air through holes 
in the platform and supplying a downward thrust to give the vertical 
lift Enclosed in a circular casing which protects the pilot from the 
blades, the propellers are powered by separate engines which together 
develop less than 100 h.p. The U.S Navy announcement givmg 
details of the ” Flying Platform ** said that its flights had indicated 
that the methods employed had possible application in larger vertical 
flight aircraft. 

France. As early as April, 1953, it was announced by S.N.O.A S-O, 
that the first French combined helicopter and aeroplane — ^known as 
the SO -1310 Farfadei^he^^ been completed and wonld shortly make 
its test flights. According to the announcement, the Farfadet has 
two independent jet engines, one powering the plane in ordinary 


flight and the other driving the helicopter rotor-blades mounted, on 
top of the fuselage It is capable of carrying a pilot, an assistant, 
and three passengers at a cruising speed of abont 180 m.pJi. ; 
eventually, however, it is expected that a larger model capable of 
carrying 20-30 passengers will be bmlt. 

Towards the end of 1954 details of a new design-prmeiple for a 
vertical take-off aircraft were made public by another nationalized 
aero-engiue company, S.N.E.C.M A. Known as the CoUopUre 

Beetle ”), the design is a development of a prmciple evolved by 
the Bureau Technique Zborowslci, and is the first example to be 
made known of an aircraft m which the power plant and the airframe 
were closely mtegrated. The essential feature of the Coleoptere is an 
annular wmg which surrounds the engme and, m addition to acting 
as the hfting surface, serves as the housing for the power plant. 
The annular wmg, being tubular in form, was said to be intrinsically 
one of the stiffest and hghtest structures known to engineering, to 
cause less drag than any conventional shape, and to give excellent 
manoeuvrabihty and a high rate of climb. The mam fields of appli- 
cation foreseen for the CcleopUre were as a snpersomc interceptor, 
for certam types of gmded missile, and for high-speed ground support 
aircraft; they could be smgle- or multi-engmed, jet or airscrew. 
Among projects envisaged by the B T Z. were the Charenfon VI, a 
pilotless mterceptor, said to be capable of climbing to 2,000 metres 
m about two minutes and of achieving a speed of more than 1,300 
m.p.h., a civd Coleoptere ; and a Bruche piloted ground-attack machine 
powered by an Atar 101 turbo-jet fitted with reheat and a ram-jet 
engme, and capable of a maximum speed of 900 m.p.h. 

Canadian Flying Saucer ” Aircraft. 

Reports that an attempt had been made in Canada to build 
a “ Flymg Saucer ” type of aircraft were confirmed on Dec. 2, 
1954, by the Canadian Mmister of Defence Production, Mr. C. D. 
Howe, who added, however, that the project had been dropped. 
“ We did engineermg on it,” said Mr. Howe, “ and proved to 
ourselves that it would fly, but we did not carry it to the 
mock-up stage because it did not seem to have any useful 
purpose.” 

A description of the machme (which was then thought to be In 
an advanced stage of design at the Avro Canada works at Malton, 
near Toronto) had been pnbhshed iu the Toronto Daily Star and in 
the Royal Air Force Remew during the early months of 1953. Said 
to be nearly circular m shape and to measure ahont 40 feet across, 
it was described as hemg designed to attain level speeds of abont 
1,500 m.p h and to take off vertically from a tnpod-type lannohing 
chassis. The pilot was to be seated in a central plastic capsule around 
which a gas-turbme power plant of unconventional design would 
rotate at several hundred revolutions a minnte ; surroxmdlng the 
rotating power plant and forming the nm ” of the saucer wonld 
be the stationary wmg, with a senes of slot mtakes in the leading 
edge to feed air to the turbme Part of tbe air mtake would be 
compressed, fed to combustion chambers in the wing, and ejected 
through a series of exhaust orifices limng the outer rim of the didt ; 
the remamder of the air inflow would be fed over a senes of vertical 
deflector vanes for control purposes The article in the Royal Avr 
Force Review, which said that it was claimed that the ** saucer 
would make 180-degree turns in flight without changmg altitude, 
concluded . ” There are very real design reasons for adopting saucer- 
like shapes. When speeds of the order of twice the velocity of sound 
are considered, drag is primarily dependent upon the thickness/ 
chord ratio of the wmg, and the circular disk offers an acceptable 
solution to the problems involved.” 

A spokesman of the Canadian Defence Department stated 
on Dec. 3, 1954, that, if the “ Flying Saucer ” project had been 
carried to completion and to the production stage, the cost 
would have been about $100,000,000 ; in fact, however, only 
a minute fraction of that amount had actually been spent. 

The Globe and Mail (Toronto) reported on Aug. 28, 1955, 
that, under a contract said to have been completed several 
months earlier, the U.S. Government had undertaken to- 
finance the contmued development m Canada of the “ Flying 
Saucer ” project, which had accordmgly become the exclusive 
property of the U.S. Air Force. — (Times - Manchester Guardian 
- Daily Telegraph - Financial Times - New York Times - New~ 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Globe and Mail, 
Toronto) (Prev. rep. U.K. Aircraft Industry, 12707 A 5 
** Comet” Disasters, 13549 A; 13486 A; “Viscount” 
Orders, 13765 C ; The “ Vautour,” 12541 A.i* 


A. INDIA. — Pondicherry State Elections* 

The first elections for a new Legislative Assembly in Pondi- 
cherry State since the de facto transfer of the former French 
Settlements to Indian rule took place on July 18-23 and 
resulted in a victory for the Congress Party, the results being 
as follows : District Congress 20 ; People’s Front 16 ; Inde- 
pendents 8. The Pondicherry National Congress and the 
Tillers’ Party failed to obtain any seats. The Distnct Congress 
was backed by the official Congress Party in India, whilst the 
People’s Front comprised the Communists and Left-wing 
groups, as well as some Independents. — (The Hmdu, Madras> 
(Prev. rep. Pondicherry, 13857 A.> 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY. — SpHt in Refugee Party. 

The two representatives of the Refugee Party (B.H.E.) in 

Dr. Adenauer’s coalition Government, Professor Theodor 
Oberlander and Herr Waldemar Kraft, announced on July 11 
that they had left the party’s parliamentary group in the 
Bundestag, that they had also tendered their ministerial resig- 
nations to the Federal Chancellor, and that Professor Oberlander 
had relinquMied the chairmanship of the party. Professor 
Oberlander is Minister for Refugee Questions, whilst Herr Kraft 
is Minister without portfolio for special tasks. 

The decision of the two Ministers to leave the parliamentary 
group was the result of mtemal dissensions which had been 
evident in the Refugee Party for over a year, and m which 

13 of the party’s 27 deputies in the Bundestag (includmg the two 
Ministers), of Right-wing tendencies, had been opposed to the 
Left-wing policies advocated by the remaining 14 members. The 
differences between the “ 13 group ” and the 14 group ” had 
led to an open split at the election of the parliamentary party’s 
executive on March 15 last, when Dr. Karl Mocker was elected 
chairman of the executive by the “ 14 group ” after the two 
Ministers and their 1 1 supporters had left the meeting m protest. 

In a statement issued on July 11, Professor Oberlander explamed 
that he could no longer carry on within the party in view of the 

political tensions and personal insufficiencies ’’ which had come 
to the fore He also referred to the fact that, contrary to party 
instructions, four of the party’s deputies in the Bundestag had signed 
the Seoial Democratic appeal to the Federal Constitutional Court 
against the Saar agreement (see 14331 A) ; that half the members 
had voted against the estimates for Herr Kraft’s Mimstry ; and that 
there had been “ continual criticism ” of his (Professor OherlUnder’s) 
ownpohcy, Herr Kraft, in a similar statement, asserted that the party 
had dissolved itself mtoAoTid organizations pnrsnmg opposmg policies 

The Refugee Party in Bavaria, which was previously affiliated to 
the Chrlatiaoi Social Umon, decided after the last Land elections to 
participate in a coalition under the leadership of the Social Democrats 
In Hesse, similarly, the Refugee Party entered mto a coahtion 
Government with the Social Democrats. In Lower Saxony, however, 
the party is now participating in a coalition Government with the 
Christian Democrats, Free Democrats, and German Party, although 
it had previously co-operated with the Social Democrats (see 14022A , 
14339 A). 

Six further Refugee Party deputies left the parliamentary 
group on July 12, and a seventh on July 14. Two of these 
joined the Free Democrats, whilst the other seven, including 
Professor Oberlander and Herr Kraft, formed a special 

Oberlander-Kraft ” group and were accepted by the Christian 
Democratic parliamentary party as Hospitanten guests ”), 

The remaining 18 Refugee Party deputies decided to continue 
their association as a parliamentary group, whilst a national 
executive meeting called to consider the crisis appointed the 
party’s deputy-chairman, Herr Friedrich von Kessel (Minister 
of Agriculture in the new Lower Saxony Land Government — 
see 14339 A) as acting chairman m the place of Professor 
Oberlander. On July 23 the party’s national executive decided 
to withdraw from Dr, Adenauer’s coalition Government. No 
decision, however, was taken by Dr. Adenauer on the resig- 
nation offers of Professor Oberlander and Herr Kraft. 

These dissensions in the Refugee Party reduced Dr. Aden- 
auer’s majority from 333 to 315 out of a total Bundestag 
membership of 487, thus giving his Government a continued 
simple majority but depriving it of the two-thirds majority 
(325) required for constitutional amendments. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

B. JAPAN - PHILIPPINES.— Reparations Agreement. 

President Magsaysay of the Philippines announced on June 

14 that he had accepted a draft agreement on Japanese repara- 
tions which had been negotiated by his special emissary, Seflor 
Felino Neri, after lengthy discussions with Japanese repre- 
sentatives. 

The agreement provided that Japan would pay to the PhlUppmes 

4550.000. 000 in capital goods, services, and cash, and another 

4250.000. 000 In the form of investment funds and development loans. 

1500.000. 000 of the 4550,000,000 would be for the supply over a 
20 -year period of such capital goods as ships, locomotives, complete 
ifaotoriee, and machinery ; $20,000,000 would be payable m cash 
within five years to war widows and orphans ; whilst $30,000,000 
'would be for services (Including labour and machinery) to salve over 
40 ships sunk in Philippine waters during the Second World War, 
tor the reclamation of swamp lands, and for freight and Insnrance 
for the delivery of the capital goods. The $250,000,000 in mvestment 
funds or loans for industrial development would be furnished by 
private Japanese interests, and would also be on a 20-year basis. 

An earlier draft a^eement, negotiated in April 1954 by 
Vice-President Carlos P. Garcia, had provided for reparations 
totalling only $400,000,000, but was rejected by President 
Magsaysay.— ^New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. 14215 B 5 13921 A ; 13420 B.) 


C. SYRIA. — Election of President KuwatK. - Mr. 
Khaled el-Azem resigns from Cabinet, - Sentence on 
ex-President Slushakli. 

Mr. Shukn el-Kuwatli (64) was elected President of Syria for 
a five-year term on Aug. 18, after two ballots in the Syrian 
Chamber of Deputies. He had held the Presidency on two 
previous occasions : from 1943 to 1948, when he was re-elected 
for a second term, and from 1948 to March 1949, when he was 
overthrowm by a coup d'etat staged by the late Colonel Husni 
Zaim. He had lived in Egypt from 1949 until July, 1955, when 
he returned to Syria to take part m the election for the 
Presidency. Mr. Kuwatli will be installed as President of Syria 
on Sept. 6, when he will succeed the nonagenarian President 
Hashem Atassi . 

On the first ballot m the Chamber of Deputies, Mr Kuwatli 
received 89 votes (five short of the two-thirds majority required for 
election) and Mr. Khaled el-Azem 42 votes, whilst one vote was cast 
for the Saudi Arabian Ambassador m Damascus, Sheikh Abdul Aziz 
ben-Zeid On the second ballot (m which only a simple majority 
was required) Mr Kuwath polled 91 votes and thereby secured 
election , Mr. el-Azem received 41 votes, whilst one vote was oast 
for the Prime Minia ter of Iraq, General Nun ea-Said 

Immediately after the election of President Kuwatli, Mr. 
Khaled el-Azem resigned from the Syrian Cabmet, m which he 
had held the posts of Foreign Minister and Defence Minister. 
The resignation was tendered directly to President Atassi and 
not to the Prune Minister, Mr. Sabry Assail, who was accused 
by Mr, el-Azem of havmg violated the agreement on which the 
present coalition government was based. Mr. Assail and his 
National Party had supported Mr. Kuwath’s election to the 
Presidency. 

Brigadier Adib Shishakli, the former President of Syria, was 
sentenced in absentia by a Damascus military court on Aug. 15 
to 20 years’ hard labour on a charge of causing the death of a 
Syrian Army sergeant durmg the last days of his regime. The 
sergeant in question had been imprisoned shortly before the 
coup d'etat which overthrew President Shishakli m February, 
1954, and had been charged with plotting to assassinate him. 
Captain Abdulhaq Shihadi, head of the Syrian police at the 
time, was also sentenced %n absentia to 20 years’ hard labour. 
Brigadier Shishakli, who had been living in France since his 
overthrow, arrived at Beirut by air on Aug. 22, bearing a Saudi 
Arabian passport, and asked permission to enter Syria so that 
he could reply to the charges made against him. The Lebanese 
authorities refused this request lest it should disturb relations 
between Syria and the Lebanon, and Brigadier Shishakli was 
obhged to return to France. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. Syria, 14315 B ; 14063 B ; Brigadier Shishakli, 

13463 C ; Mr. Kuwatli, 9928 B.) 

D. SOUTH-EAST ASIAN DEFENCE TREATY. — 
Military and Economic Conferences. 

A conference of military representatives of the eight member- 
countries of the South-East Asia Treaty Organization was held 
at Bagmo (Philippines) from April 25-May 5 under the chair- 
manslnp of Bng.-General Pelagio Cruz, head of the Philippine 
delegation. 

The conference was held in camera^ an official statement explainlnfir 
that it would be inappropriate to disclose the results of the talks, 
and that the recommendations adopted would be submitted to a 
meeting of the military advisers to be held at Bangkok. It was 
•unofficially reported that it had been agreed not to set up a permanent 
military headquarters of the Organization, as had been proposed by 
Slam and the Philippines. 

The military advisers’ meeting at Bangkok took place on 
July 6-8. The SEATO Secretariat announced that the talks 
were solely of a defensive character ; that they would be 
concerned with preparatory measures necessary to ensure the 
collective defence of the Treaty area ; and that they would 
take place separately from, but m close co-ordination with, 
similar discussions on non-military matters, such as economic 
and other forms of self-help and mutual assistance. 

A communiqu6 said that “ good progress had been made ** and 
that further planning meetings by various sub -committees of military 
advisers would be held in the next few months In the Philippines, 
Pakistan, Hawaii, Singapore, Australia, Slam, and New Zealand. 

A conference of economic experts of the SEATO countries 
was held in Karachi from June 20-23 under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Said Hassan, of the Pakistani Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. It drew up a practical programme of work for the 
economic development of the region, the commumqu6 statmg 
that the experts were “ in complete agreement on the way they 
should handle various issues relating to economic problems.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Fans - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. SEATO, 14062 F.) 
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A. INDIA - PORTUGAL. — The Goa Dispute. - 
Mass Entry of Indian Volunteers into Goa. - Anti-Portu- 
guese Riots in Indian Cities. - Rupture of Diplomatic 
Relations between India and Portugal. - Indian Ban on 
Further Entry of “ Satyagrahis ” into Goa. - New Statute 
for Portuguese Settlements. 

Demonstrations in Portuguese territory by Indian satya- 
grahw (non-violent resistors) in support of the Goan nationahst 
movement contmued throughout June and July, culminating 
on Aug. 15 (Indian Independence Day) in the entry into 
Goa of over 3,000 volunteers, at least 13 of whom were killed 
by police fire. The existing tension in relations between India 
and Portugal was intensified by these incidents, and led to 
the breakmg-off of diplomatic relations by India on July 25, 
and of consular relations on Aug. 18. 

On June 25 a party of 147 volimteers, the largest which had so 
far taken part in the movement, crossed into Goa , one of the 
volunteers died of his miunes after being beaten by the Portuguese 
pohce, and two others were wounded by police fire Other parties 
entered Goa on eight occasions during July and four in the first ten 
days of August, two volunteers being killed on Aug 3 when the 
pohce opened fire, and two seriously wounded All these groups of 
volunteers were orgamzed by the Opposition parties, including the 
Praaa Socialists, the Commumsts, and the right-wing Jan SanyJi and 
Hindu Mahasabha 

The attitude of the Indian National Congress was defined 
by its Workmg Committee on July 23 m a resolution which 
stated that it was “ the right and duty of the people of Goa 
and the people of the rest of India, as well as of the Government 
of India, to strive for the liberation of Goa and integration 
with the Union of India.” The resolution emphasized, however, 
that all methods employed must be peaceful ; stated that it 
is principally for the Goans themselves to carry on the struggle 
and deprecated the mass entry of satyagrahis from India, as 
this was likely to change the peaceful nature of satyagraha and 
might prevent the realization of the objectives aimed at. It 
was observed, however, that the resolution did not forbid 
individual members of Congress to take part m mass satyagraha^ 
so long as they confined themselves strictly to peaceful methods. 

The Governor-General of the Portuguese Settlements in 
India (General Guedes) stated on Aug. 12 (a) that 454 Goans 
and 176 Indian satyagrahis had been arrested since July 20, 
1954, of whom 132 had been released for lack of evidence, 
127 had been expelled to India, and 371 had been held for 
trial; (b) that 193 had been tried, 27 of whom had been 
acquitted ; and (c) that 1,120 Indians who had entered Goa 
smce May 18 had been expelled. 

The Bombay Transport and Dock Workers" Umon decided on 
July 29 to boycott aU foreign slnps bound for Goa, three British 
ships being delayed in. consequence during the next few days. About 
500,000 Bombay workers took part m a one- day token strike on 
Aug. 12 caUed by the Goa Liberation Aid Conunittoe, with the 
support of the Socialist and Communist trade unions, despite the 
fact that the strike was opposed by the Congress unions and the 
State Government. During the strike the Portuguese Consulate in 
Bombay was attacked by demonstrators, who attempted to hoist 
the Indian flag over it 

Railway services between India and Goa were suspended by the 
Indian railway authorities on J uly 25 

It was announced in Karachi on Aug. 11 that, in order to 
counter what was described as “ the Indian blockade,” a 
regular air service had been opened between Pakistan and Goa. 

Statements by Mr. Nehru. 

At a press conference on July 19, Mr. Nehru reaffirmed his 
view that India was not bound by the Anglo-Portuguese treaty 
of alliance, and declared that the Government of India would 
tolerate “ no nonsense ” from the Atlantic Powers. 

Asked whether the Indian Government, as successor to the British 
Government in India, considered itself bound by the Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaties, Mr. Nehru said that these treaties had been signed 

in an age long gone by ” and contained provisions having no 
relation to the modern world ; e g an obligation to provide bowmen 
for a particular purpose He added * “Let the world take notice, 
let the Atlantic Powers take notice, that wo will tolerate no nonsense 
about Goa from wherever it comes, from a big or small Power. But 
we will adhere to the path of peace."" If the Portuguese Government 
refused to yield to moral pressure, he observed, “ we think that 
their regime in Goa wiU coUapao, and if they are not careful their 
regime in Portugal will also collapse ” 

During a debate in the House of the People on July 25-26, 
Mr. Nenm announced that the Government of India had 
asked for the closing of the Portuguese Legation in Delhi, 
thus breaking off diplomatic (but not consular) relations 
between the two countries. He also gave details of the 
nationalist agitation in Goa. 


Mr. Nehru stated that about SOii saiyaffrahis had entered Goa 
smce May IS, of whom mne (mclndmg Mr. T C. ChoudJniry, a 
Revolutionary Socialist member of the House of the People) had 
been detamed and the rest had been returned to Ijidia, some after 
bemg beaten In the past year* about 2,500 Goans had been arrested, 
about 450 of whom were still m custody, and 122 (most of whom 
were resident m Goa) had been sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from one to 2S years , 13 Indians had also been sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment of eight to mne years. ]VIr. Nehru denied 
Portuguese allegations that Indians had earned out acts of violence 
m Goa, and said that the terrorist activities which had occurred 
were “ apparently done by some odd mdividuals in Goa itself, as a 
result of desperation following the repressive policy of the Portuguese 
Government 

In reply to claims that Goa was part of Portugal, Mr. Nehru cited 
Portuguese official statistics showmg that m 1951, out of a total 
population of 638,000, ah hut 1,438 were of purely Indian origm ; 
that 61 per cent of the population were Hmdus and only 37 per cent 
Roman Cathohes , and that only a small percentage of the population 
could read and write Portuguese The Indian Government, he 
continued, had opened a Legation m Lisbon m the hope that this 
might help to bring about direct negotiations on the Goan question ; 
however, foEowmg the Portuguese Government's contmued refusal 
even to discuss the question, the Legation had been closed in July, 
1953, as of no practical utfiity The Portuguese Legation m Delhi 
had continued to function, but in view of PortugaTs rejection of 
proposals for a meetmg of representatives of the two Governments, 
and because of recent developments, the Indian Government had 
decided that mamtenance of the Legation served no useful purpose. 
A Note asking for its closure as from Aug 8 had therefore been 
dehvered to the Portuguese Charg6 d’ Affaires 

In the ensumg debate demands were put forward by Mr. A. K. 
Gopalan (Communist) for an economic blockade of Goa, and by 
Mr. J. B. Kripalani (Praja Sociahst) for either mass satyagraha, 
with Government backmg, or a “ limited war ” with Portugal. 
Replying on July 26, Mr. Nehru agam referred to the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaties, one of which, he recalled, provided that Portugal 
might reermt 12,000 persons m England, Scotland, and Ireland for 
her protection. He observed that if Portugal claimed the right to 
enforce the clause, the British Government would undoubtedly refuse 
to recognize it, and that the treaties must be seen not only m terms 
of historical developments m the past but also in terms of the changes 
that had recently taken place m India. After recalling that the 
USA, under the Monroe Doctrme, had claimed the right to regard 
mterferenoe by any European Power m the pohtioal affairs of the 
American continent as an unfriendly act, Mr Nehru contmued , 

I submit that m existmg oiroumstances Portuguese retention of 
Goa is a contmuing mterferenoe with the political system established 
m India. I would go further and say that any interference by any 
other Power would also he interference with the mdependence of 
India *" He rejected the suggestion of a “ limited war ’* with Portugal 
on the ground that such, a war would create an atmosphere leading 
to a larger one In conclusion, he mentioned that although the 
Government could not “think in terms of patronizingsafj/opraTia,"* it 
would not interfere with satyagraha provided that it was non-violent 
and did not lead to a situation of violence. 

The Independence Day Demonstrations. 

In spite of Mr. Nehru’s warnings against a mass movement 
of Indians mto Goa, a spokesman of the All-Party Goa Libera- 
tion Committee stated on Aug. 10 that planned mass satyagraha 
by thousands of Indians would take place on Aug. 15 (Indian 
Independence Day). The Governor-General of Goa stated on 
Aug. 12 that his police had been instructed not to permit 
Indian demonstrators to enter Portuguese territories ; that 
Portuguese Army umts had, however, been withdrawn from 
the frontiers and would only be used to repel armed mvasion ; 
and that the pohce had been instructed to use force only as a 
last resort. On the same day the Portuguese Poreign Minister, 
Dr. Cunha, called upon ‘‘ India and the civilized world to 
prevent the provocation now bemg planned on Indian soil.” 

Several thousand satyagrahis nevertheless entered Goa, 
Daman, and Diu on Aug. 15, all of them m groups ranging in 
number from 12 to 50. Although Praja Socialists were in the 
majority, members of other Indian parties also took part, as 
well as some saddhus (Hmdu “ holy men ”) and a number of 
women. In all instances the satyagrahis were halted and 
rounded up by the Portuguese police, and were later returned to 
Indian territory. In a number of instances the police opened 
fire on the ground that the satyagrahis had disregarded orders 
to stop and had continued to march forward , but it was 
alleged m the Indian Press, and confirmed by foreign newspaper 
correspondents, that in several instances the Portuguese police 
had opened fire without giving any previous warmng. 

Accordmg to figures given by Mr. Nehm to the Indian 
Parliament on Aug. 16 and 17, 1,711 volunteers in all had 
entered Goa, of whom 1,691 were returned, including the 
bodies of a number of those who had been killed ; of the 20 
missing, some were detained or in hospital, and some were 
possibhr dead. A total of 1,249 volunteers had entered Daman, 
all but five (one of whom was known to be dead) being retoned. 
Another 81 volunteers had entered Diu and nothing was known 
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of their fate, although there had been no police firing. Vice- 
President Radliakrishnan told the Council of States on Aug. 18 
that 15 of the volunteers were known to be dead ; 225 were 
injured, 38 of them senously ; and 10 were missing, seven of 
whom were believed to be dead. A Groan pohce communicju^ 
of Aug. 10 stated that the evidence indicated that 13 people 
had been killed. 

Demonstrations by Goan nationahsts also took place on 
Aug. 15 in and aroimd IVlarmagao ; accordmg to Mr. Nehru’s 
statement of Aug. 17, about 70 demonstrators were arrested, 
most of whom were released after being beaten up. A Portu- 
guese official spokesman gave the number of those detained 
as 29. 

The Goa Liberation Aid Committee announced on Aug. 16 
tliat no more volimteers would be sent to the Portuguese 
settlements until all the bodies of those killed had been 
accoimted for. Further groups oi satyagrahis^ however, entered 
Goa on four occasions between Aug, 16-30, and also entered 
Diu on Aug. 16-17. 

Reactions in India, 

Addressing the House of the People on Aug. 16, Mr. Nehru 
strongly condemned the “ brutal and uncivilized ” behaviour 
of the Portuguese authorities m firing on unarmed demon- 
strators who were actmg m a peaceful and orderly manner. 
The Indian Government, he added, would nevertheless contmue 
their pohcy of a peaceful approach to the problem, and did not 
propose to be “ forced into what they consider is wrong action, 
because the Portuguese authorities might perhaps want them 
to commit that wrong action.” Both Houses of the Indian 
Parliament subsequently adjourned for half an hour as a mark 
of respect to the memory of those miyagrahis who had been 
kfiled. 

Large-scale protest strikes and demonstrations against the 
conduct of the Portuguese authorities took place m the prmcipal 
Indian cities on Aug. 16. In Bombay, where crowds attacked 
the Portuguese Consulate and the offices of the British Deputy 
High Commissioner and the Pakistani Assistant High Com- 
missioner, about 80 people were injured in clashes between 
demonstrators and pohce, and 83 arrests made ; m Calcutta, 
where a ‘‘ day of mourmng ” was declared, the Portuguese 
Consulate was raided by students who hoisted the Indian flag ; 
and in Delhi and other cities one-day strikes took place. Mr. 
Nehru, speaking m the House of the People on Aug. 17, strongly 
condenmed the violent actions by demonstrators, expressed 
deep regret that foreign Consulates and missions had been 
attacked, and offered full compensation for any damage that 
had been caused, adding that the Government did not intend 
to have its international policy “ directed from the market- 
place.” 

The Indian Government, m a Note dehvered by its Consul- 
General m Goa to General Guedes on Aug. 18, protested agamst 
the Portuguese authorities’ “ wanton and brutal exercise of force 
against unarmed people,” and categorically demed allegations 
by the Portuguese Government that they had had to ‘‘ defend 
themselves from violence by violence ” and that India had 
massed troops on the Goan border. The Note stated that the 
Indian Government had decided to withdraw its Consulate- 
General from Goa as from Sept. 1, and requested that the 
Portuguese Consulate-General m Bombay and the Consulates 
in Calcutta and Madras should be closed do^vn on or before tliat 
date. 

The Portuguese Government announced on Aug. 20 that 
the Indian Note had been returned as it had been couched in 
“ unacceptable terms,” but that Portuguese Consulates would 
be withdrawn from India. The statement complamed about 

deliberate misrepresentation ” of the conduct of the Portu- 
guese autiiorities towards the “ Indian invaders,” and put the 
sole responsibility upon the Indian Government for the 
severance of direct relations between the two countries. The 
appomtment of Dr. Laborinho (Portuguese Mmister m Delhi 
until the closmg-down of the Legation), as Minister to Pakistan 
was announced in Lisbon on Aug. 27. 

The Indian Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs announced 
on Aug 18 that money- order services between India and the Portu- 
guese Settlements had been suspended, and that orders already 
booked but not yet forwarded would be returned to the senders. 
Nationalist circles commented that this decision was expected to 
produce a serious effect on Goa's economy, which was largely depend- 
ent on remittances from Goans working In India. 

In a speech to the Council of States m Dellii on Sept. 6, 
Mr. Nehru declared that the Government of India could never 
tolerate a colonial enclave in her territory, and that there was 
only one solution to the Goan problem — ^the ending of Portu- 
guese domination. 


After declarmg that the outside world was beginning to realize 

the absurdity of Portuguese rule continumg over this sm^ comer 
of India " Mr. Nehru said that if the problem were regarded from 
a narrow point of view, it would obviously be easy to take possession 
of Goa by mihtary means. The us© of military measures, however, 
would not be m. keeping with the policy which India had frequently 
advocated Mr. Nehru said m this connexion . “ It would be remark- 
able if . we, who are supposed to be champions of the idea that 
problems' should be solved peacefuUy, should indulge m mihtary 
operations In eonsidermg the Goa problem, therefore, we should be 
clear m our minds. Should we consider ourselves free to use mihtary 
measures or to take what might be called pohce action ? From every 
aspect of prmciple as well as of expediency it wiU be clear that we 
should not take military measures. For the removal of Portuguese 
rule we should Inmt ourselves to peaceful methods." 

As regards the satyagraha campaign in Goa, Mr Nehru declared 

We have always said that any kind of mass entry [into Goa] or 
mass saiyagraha was undesirable and would lead to aU kinds of 
complications. To some extent this took place in August I do not 
wish the House to imagine that I am attacking those who were there 
Certainly a large number of people came from all parts of India, 
impelled by the same urge for freedom that moved us to fight for 
India’s mdependence, and impelled by the same spirit of self-sacrifice. 
One must appreciate it and admire it " After paying tribute to the 
courage displayed by the saiyagraMs, both Goans and Indians, Mr 
Nehru said that he was not aware of a single instance in which these 
people had been armed or had indulged in violence. Nevertheless, 
the Portuguese authorities had opened fire on them, causing a number 
of deaths, and had ill-treated and beaten others before sending them 
back across the border “ It may be of little consequence to the 
Portiguese," Mr Nehru added, but I would like to say that the 
action of the Portuguese Government on Aug 15 was very wrong 
from the pomt of view of international law, of international standards 
of behaviour, and of decency." 

]VIr Nehru continued “lam not for a moment engaged m pushing 
Goa mto the Indian Umon What I am engaged in — and I think 
tliis IS much more important — is the removal of Portuguese sover- 
eignty over Goa. I am not makmg any fine distmciion between the 
two. But I want to remove the idea from any person’s mmd that 
we are out to coerce people to come into the Indian Union I have 
no doubt that the Goans want to come in. . But the mam pomt 
for us, as well as for the people of Goa, is, first of all, the general 
proposition that colomzation should not contmue ; and secondly, 
that colonial rule should not continue on our doorstep. That a 
foreign Power can hold on to our territory right on the mainland of 
India IS a position we can never tolerate. Therefore the Portuguese 
have to go ... There can be only one solution — the ending of 
Portuguese domination and Goa’s association with India . 

“ I am quite clear in my miud that aatyagrahat certainly of the 
mass variety but also of the individual variety, is undesirable in the 
existing circumstances. Whatever has happened has happened. 
But for us to contmue in this way will not help in the liberation of 
Goa, and wiU certainly impede it. . . . Surely Goa is not such a problem 
that we should go to war or take any warlike measures. I a.m not 
prepared to prophesy as to how and when this problem will bo solved. 
But I can say with some confidence that forces are at work — national, 
mtemational, economic, and others — ^which are bringing the solution 
nearer and which will ultimately solve this problem." 

The AU-India Congress committee accepted a resolution on 
Sept. 4 stating that in future no Indian national should enter 
Goa as a saiyagrahi or political demonstrator. On Sept. 7 the 
Bombay Government issued instructions to the pohce to 
prevent satyagrahis^ whether individuals or groups, Ti'om 
crossing the border mto Goa and Daman. Similar infjtructions 
were issued in Saurashtra to prevent satyagralna from entering 
the settlement of Dm. 

New Statute for Portuguese Settlements. 

A statute providmg for the inclusion of elected members m 
the Legislative Council of the Settlements, and increasing the 
Council’s powers, was published by the Portuguese Government 
on July 5 and came mto operation on Aug. 1. 

It was laid down that tho Legislative Council would consist of 
23 members, of whom five would bo appointed by the Government, 
11 would be elected by direct vote, and seven would be elected by 
economic, religious, and other bodies and by vlUago communes. 
The franchise was limited by literacy and other qualifications. Tho 
Council, which would be olooted for four years, would meet twice 
yearly and would vote on Bills submitted by the Govornor-Goneral, 
who would preside. For the first time it was also authorized to give 
Its opinion on tho budget presented by the Governor-General ; its 
members were forbidden, however, to move any Bill involving an 
increase in expenditure or a reduction in revenue, and tho financial 
autonomy of the Settlements remained subject to the overall control 
of the Portuguese Minister for Overseas Territories, who might impose 
restrictions in “grave situations." Members of the Council were 
guaranteed freedom of speech, provided they did not express 
“ opinions against the unity and Independence of tho nation." 

The first elections under the statute took place on Aug. 22, 
all but one of the candidates being returned unopposed. Out 
of a total population of 688,000, only about 50,000 had entered 
their names on the electoral registers. — (Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman 
Calcutta - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. X4274 A.) 
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A. CHINA. — Economic Development. - The First 
Five-Year Plan. - Industrial and Agricultural Targets. - 
Development of Rail and Road Communications. - 
Yangtse Bridge Project. - Economic Development of 
Sinhiang. - “ Go-slow ” Policy in Collectivization of 
Agriculture. - Grain Rationing in Urban Areas. 

Official figures of the targets of China’s first Five-Year Plan 
were given for the first time on July 6 by Mr. Li Fu-chun (head 
of the State Planning Commission, and a Deputy-Premier) m a 
report to the National People’s Congress, meetmg m Pekmg. 
The decision to embark upon a Five-Year Plan, covering the 
years 1953 to 1957 inclusive, had been taken m December 
1952 (see 12784 A). 

As compared witk the original objectives of the Five-Year Plan, 
Mr Li disclosed that the following changes in emphasis had been 
made : (1) greater concentration upon heavy mdnstry and 

indnstnal production, (2) lower targets for agricnltnral production; 
and (3) slower coUectivizatiorL of agricnltnre. 

Mr Li said that the Five-Year Plan envisaged an mcrease of 104 1 
per cent in China^s mdnstrial capacity. The Plan covered a total of 
7,600 projects, of which 1,600 ranked as “ major and the remammg 

6.000 as “ minor ” Of the 1,600 ** major ” projects, 694 were industrial 
(iron and steel, motor-cars, shiphnilding, non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, coal, oil, textiles, cement, etc.), 252 agricultural, and 220 
commumcations, the remamder mcludmg the construction of schools, 
hospitals, and housing. Of the 694 industrial projects, 156 — described 
by Mr Li as the “ core ** of the mdustrial construction sector — 
would be built with Soviet assistance 

Among the major industrial projects covered by the Five-Year 
Plan, Mr. Li mentioned 15 new power-stations, each with a capacity 
of over 50,000 kilowatts ; 31 coalmining enterprises, each with a 
capacity of over 1,000,000 tons ; 13 large reservoirs , and a number 
of dams to be built on the Yellow River. All these projects would be 
completed by 1957 At Anshan (the Manchurian steel-producing 
centre) 48 major projects were under construction and were scheduled 
for completion by 1960 ; when completed, Anshan would produce 

2.500.000 tons of pig-iron, 3,220,000 tons of crude steel, and 2,480,000 
tons of rolled steel a year. 

As regards industrial production, Mr. Li gave the following 
figures showing (a) production, in 1952 (the year before the start of 
the Five-Year Plan) , (6) the target for 1957 , and (c) the planned 
percentage increase over 1952 . 



1952 

1957 Percentage increase 


(aotiial) 

(target) (1957 over 1952) 

Coal (tons) . 

63,500,000 

113,000,000 

80 

Steel (tons) . . 

1,350,000 

4,120,000 

200 

Cement (tons) 
Blectricity (million 

2,860,000 

6,000,000 

110 

kfiowatt-houra) 

7,260 

15,920 

120 


Figures for agricultural production were also given, as follows : 



1952 

1957 Percentage increase 


(actual) 

(target) (1957 over 1952) 

Grain (tons) 

163,900,000 

192,800,000 

17.6* 

Cotton (tons) 

1,304,000 

1,635,000 

25.4 

Jute and hemp (tons) 

300,000 

365,000 

19.7 

Tobacco (tons) 

221,000 

390,000 

76.6 

Sugar-cane (tons) 

7,142,000 

13,150,000 

85,0 


* The Five-year Plan had originally provided for a 30 per cent 
increase in grain production by 1957. Tbe actual taiget of 17,6 per 
cent over 1952 showed that this target had been nearly halved. 


Among other targets envisaged by the Plan were : maohine- 
prooesaod paper, 650,000 tons by 1957, compared with 370,000 tone 
in 1952 ; machine-processed sugar, 686,000 tons by 1957, compared 
with 249,000 tons in 1952 , cotton piece-goods, 163,720,000 bolts by 
1957, compared with 111,630,000 bolts in 1952. 

Mr. Li stated in his report that it would take about 15 years 
to carry out the “ socialist transformation ” of China, and that 
it would be half a century before China reached the industrial 
level of “ the more advanced capitalist countries.” 

The 1957 targets for Chinese coal and steel production were very 
much below the levels already achieved in America and Britain ; 
e g , the steel target of 4,120,000 tons by 1957 compared with actual 
production of over 88,000,000 tons in the United States in 1954 and 
of over 18,500,000 tons in Britain in the same year Similarly, the 
1957 coal target of 113,000,000 tons compared with U.S. production 
of about 380,000,000 metric tons of bard coal in 1954 and with 
British coal production of over 224,000,000 tons (deep-mined and 
opencast) in the same year. The following comment on the Chinese 
Five-Year Plan was brought by The Times in its issue of Sept. 7 , 1955 • 
** When the Five-Year Plan was first announced, China was stiU 
in its sanguine phase. Retrenchment began soon after, and this 
year has been even more drastic. Light industry has been almost 
out out of the plan, apart from textiles Schools, hospitals, and 
housing have been ruthlessly out ; 88 per cent of investment is 
going entirely into heavy industry. 

“Steel production Is roughly comparable with that of India, but 
falls well behind that of Japan. Oil Is in very short supply, ^ill far 
from supplying China's own needs, though fields at Yumenn (Kansu) 
and tn Slnkiang are being developed Ships for river traffic have been 
hunt and perhaps a few larger vessels, thanks to the Russians, who 
have now relluq.ulshod their base at Dairen. Cars, tractors, and 


lorries are being assembled with imported engines. The same may 
be true of aircraft. ... Of the major projects mentioned fin the 
Five-Year Plan] there will be factories produemg boilers, steam 
turbmes, generators, transformers, switch-gear, and rolling-stock. 

‘ * Chma now produces aU its steel rails and steel tubes. Machine-tools 
are being feverishly produced, but the only machinery Ohma can 
begm to export herself, thus far, is textile machinery .... Little 
is known of the armaments industry. Nothing much may yet be 
produced apart from small arms and heavy guns, but no donbt 
development is being pressed There is httle bemg done with 
advanced mdnstry such as radio, optical, or scientific instruments. 

“ China's problem m the next few years will be capitaL An agri- 
cultural surplus will be hard to produce with a population reaching 
700 million before a decade is out . . . Fertilizers, new irrigation, and 
tractors are wanted, and mdnstry must first provide what is necessary 
for the farmer So mnch, m Chma, depends on the weather. Last 
year's floods were a setback, but a string of good harvests conld speed 
China's industriahzation Just as disastrous harvests in succession 
could cripple it It is still too early to judge the potentiahties of 
China as an industrial power. In another five years the progress 
will be apparent But it will need many more years than that before 
the products of Chmese industry ever appear on the markets of 
the world " 

Development of Communications. 

Apart from the industrial developments mentioned above, 
an extensive rail- and road-construction programme has been 
launched (see accompanying map), primarily with the object 
of opening np the mterior of CMna. The major rail projects 
at present xmder construction include the two new Imes across 
Mongolia and Sinkaang, which will link up with the Soviet 
rail system (see 13855 A), and a line linking Lanchow with 
Kunimng (Yunnan) whiclx will enable through services to 
be run to Hanoi, in North Vietnam. Among the major road 
projects are the Lhasa-Chungkmg motor-road (completed in 
1954, see 13932 G) ; roads connecting Lhasa with Lanchow 
and Urumchi (Smldang) ; and a road linkmg Kunming with 
Lashio (Upper Burma), the terminus of the Burma Road — a 
vital Allied supply line durmg the Second World War, and 
now largely derelict. 



Financial Times 


It was announced on July 6, 1954, that a rail- and road- 
bndge was being built over the Yangtse River at Wuhan; 
that it was expected to be open for traffic at the end of 1957 ; 
and that it would be more than twice as long as the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge, the main span being 3,760 ft. and the approach- 
ing spans and connectmg lines totalling over eight nfiles. It 
would be equal in height to a 20-storey building, enablmg 
ocean-going shipping to pass beneath, and would have two 
“ decks ” — a “ lower deck ” for trains and an “ upper deck ” 
for motor traffic. The Yangtse Bridge, together with the 
bridge over the Han River, will Imk up the north and south 
sections of the railway from Peking to Kowloon and thus make 
direct rail communication possible between the Chmese captol 
and Hong Kong. [At present passengers have to be ferried 
across the Yan^se at Wuhan.] It was stated that the bridge 
had been designed with the cooperation andj assistance of 
Russian experts. 

A Peking announcement of June 23, 1955, said that a 200-mile 
railway had been completed linking Litang (on the Hunan- 
Kwangsi line in South China) with the port of Tsamkong, on 
the Liuchow Peninsula off Hainan Island. The new hue runs 
near the Vietnamese border and gives direct rail ac^ss to 
Peking ma the South Chma railway network and the Peking 
trunk line. 
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Economic Development of SinMang. 

Reports m the Bntish and American Press in recent months 
had drawn attention to the mereasing economic importance 
of Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), the natural resources of 
which had been developed by the joint Smo-Soviet eompames 
since transferred to Chinese control (see 14003 1385o A). 

The followmg extracts are brought from an article in the 
Financial Times (London) on Dec. 6, 1954 : 

. .In the hands of Soviet mdnsrrial planners, SirLbiaji& h^ 
chaiiged. heyond recognition. They have opened np i^es, si^ 
colhery shafts, drilled oil wells, bmlt two large refineries, and completed, 
a cracking plant and a number of ancillary works, mclnding powot 
stations, which will aU be tnmed over to Chma. . . . econo^c 
reality behind the Soviet retrenchment is — that it falls 
range of a wider scheme to * alter the historical panorama of dmna s 
economic geography ’ to which both countries are e<iTiaIly committed. 

‘‘The main stage of the scheme is the North AVest, the largest of 
the SIX administrative areas of China, covering one-third of the 
country’s territory but inhabited by only 32,000,000 People~5 per 
cent of the total population. The overwhehning majonty [of the 
Chinese population] is crowded together m the great plams of the 
East . With 12,000,000 new months to feed each year, the umnese 
Government finds itself under the urgent compulsion to accelerate 
the economic build-up of the under- developed Western temtones 
. . . Where only tools of stone, copper, and iron were wielded, steel 
and electricity are now shaping a new industrial landscape The 
change wrought by a building boom and a burst of new industpes 
is seen at Urumchi, where the skyline has become a forest of tali 
factory chimneys and scaffolding; at Yumenn, with its dense 
concentration of oil derricks ; at Lanchow, now a city of over a 
milhon inhabitants. Bnt the stage is stfll predommantly one of 
lao^e-scale prospecting to lay the foundation for the second and 
third Five-Year Plan s . . . 


Agricultural Policy. 

Details of a plan for the gradual collectivizatioii of agriculture 
were announced ui Peking on Jan. 11, 1954, after having been 
adopted on Dec 16, 1953, by the Chinese Government and the 
central committee of the Chmese Commumst Party. It was 
stated that the scheme would be voluntary, and that it was 
aimed at mcreasmg the number of agricultural co-operatives 
from the then existing level of 14,000 to 35,000 by the end of 
1954 and to 800,000 by 1957, the last year of the Five-Year 
Plan. Whilst it was emphasized that “the agricultural 
economy of the small peasants must be transformed mto a 
co-operative economy of organized farms,” it was stressed that 
“ precipitate haste and adventurism must be avoided at all 
costs ” and that the new measures must he made “ under- 
standable to the peasant masses ” to cover the transitional 
period towards Socialism. It was admitted that the goal of 
800,000 eo-operatives set for 1957 would comprise only about 
one-fifth of the peasant households of Chma. 

A directive on the Government’s pohoy with regard to the 
collectivization of agriculture had been issued m March 1953. It 
stated that the collective farms — ^those already existing and those 
to be formed — ^wotild be of three main types . 

(1) Seasonal or temporary groups on the basis of simple mutual 
aid ” by peasants handing themselves together for this purpose. 

(2) Organizations based on long-term mutual aid arrangemeuts 
enabling their members to engage in subsidiary occupations, and 
thus to supplement their income from agrionlture. It was stated 
that the number of these organizations was stlU small, hut was 
increasing m areas where mntual aid ” farming had taken firm root 

(3) Agricultural produce co-operatives whose members would be 
** entitled to pool or Wthdraw their land on the same principle of 
voluntary and mntual benefit.” The number of these co-operatives 
was also admitted to be small as yet. 

Future pohoy would be aimed at organizing the first — and least 
— ^type throughout the country ; at developing the second type 
in those areas where the first type was operating successfully ; and 
at establishing the third type in ” key areas where the peasants 
have rich experience of mutnal aid and where there is a strong 
nucleus of leadership.** 

The directive underhned the importance of observing the voluntary 
principle, of avoiding undue haste In forcing colleotivlzation on the 
peasants, and of making allowances for variations in local conditions 
It drew attention to the need for “ patience in helping and educating 
individual peasants,** and stressed that the working of land by 
peasants who insisted on the retention of their private holdings was 
“ perfectly legal ” and that ” no-one has the right to encroach on 
the individual peasant.” 

[In commenting on the above-mentioned measures, the British 
and Amerioan Press contrasted the cautious approach of the Chinese 
Government to the question of agricultural collectivization with the 
drastic measures taken in the Soviet Union in the *thlrties 3 

Food Rationing. 

Pdang Radio announced on Aug. 24, 1955, that food grains, 
including rice, would be rationed in all Chinese cities before 
the end of November, and that rationing had already begun 
m the provinces of Shantung and Shansi. 


The announcement said that the rationing 
grams had T)een introduced to “ ensure fair djstnbution m th e 
nrban areas, and that the ration would vary aecord^ to age, type 
of wort, and regional grain-eating habits. In 'orban areas where 
flour was the staple food, the monthly ration would be as : 

workers on heavy physic^ work, 44 catties ; workers on hght work, 
35 : university and secondary school students, 35 ; office workers, 
teachers, and shop assistants, 31, “residents m general, 27.5. 
[The “ catty ” is a weight measurement used M the Orient ; it varies 
from country to country, but m Chma is equivalent to about It lb.] 
In areas where rice was the staple diet, the ration would be somewhat 
lower for each category. 

Households m rural areas were classified m three categories * 
(1) those with a gram surplus, (2) those which were self-supportmg, 
(3) those with a gram deficit The announcement said that farmers 
with a surplus would have “ between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
surplus bought by the State at a fair price ** and would he aUowed to 
keep the rest , that those m the second category wo-^d be prohibited 
from buying or selling gram ; and that households in the third 
category would be “ supphed by the State to bring them up to the 
average m grain consumption ” . . . ct 

For some months beforehand an intensive save gram 
campaign had been waged by the Government and local 
authorities, followmg severe droughts in 1954 which had 
adversely affected the crops The “ rice bowl ” area of Central 
China had also been seriously affected m 1954 by floods which 
were among the worst m the country’s history. — (Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - Economist - New 
York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Five- 
Year Plan, 12784 A ; Communications, 13932 G ; 13855 A ; 

r'rtwnTniTiip'c, T/inna D • TaSlrtf 


A. PERSIA. — - Cabinet Changes. - Arrest of Former 
Collaborators of Dr. Mossadeq. 

It was announced m Teheran on Aug. 21 that General Ahmad 
Vosogh had been appomted War Mimster in M. Ala’s Govern- 
ment in succession to General Hedayat, and that Dr. Mohammed 
Sajadi had become Fmance Minister vice Dr. Ah Amim, who 
had relinquished that portfolio on May 23 when he became 
Mimster of Justice. M. Ali Ashgar Forouzan, who had been 
acting Fmance Minister since May, became head of the foreign 
trade department of the Mimstry of National Economy, whilst 
General Hedayat was made Head of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Armed Forces in succession to General Batmanqhch, who 
became Ambassador m Karachi. 

Earlier, on May 19, it had been announced that five 
collaborators of Dr. Mossadeq, the former Prime Mimster, had 
been arrested on charges of conspiring against the Government. 
They were M. Bagher Kasemi, a former Persian Ambassador 
in Paris, and Deputy Premier in Dr, Mossadeq’s Cabinet ; Dr. 
Moazami, the former Speaker of the Majlis , M. Amir Alai, a 
former Cabinet minister ; M. Nainy, a newspaper editor ; and 
Said Fatemi, a cousin of the late Dr. Hussem Falemi (Dr. 
Mossadeq’s Foreign Minister), who had been executed in 1954 
(see 13959 A). M. Kazem Hassibi, Dr. Mossadeq’s special 
adviser on oil questions, was arrested on March 21. 

Six Persian officers, who were among those condemned to 
death in Octoher-November 1954 on charges of participation 
in a clandestine Tudeh Party spy ring, were executed on 
Aug. 18, 1955. [Twenty officers and one civilian had already 
been executed immediately after the trials.] On the same date 
(Aug. 18) It was announced that the Shah had commuted the 
death sentence on 42 other officers and two civilians to life 
imprisonment. — (Times - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14151 B 5 Spy Ring, 13959 A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Increase in M.P.8* Salaries. 

The N,Z. House of Representatives on Aug. 19 unanimously 
adopted the recommendations of a Royal Commission which 
had been set up in April to inquire into the salaries of Ministers 
and M.P.s. The recommended increases were as follows : 
Prime Minister — £3,750 salary and £1,500 allowances, as 
against £3,000 and £1,000 previously; Ministers — £2,500 
and £550 (£2,000 and £450) ; Ministers without portfolio — 
£2,000 and £400 (£1,650 and £250) ; the Speaker— £1,950 
and £600 (£1,600 and £500) ; Leader of the Opposition — 
£1,950 and £490, plus £215 travelling allowance (£1,000 and 
£400, plus £150) ; Members — £1,100 and £275 - £705, depend- 
ing on size of electorate (£900 and £250 - £550). 

(Directorate of the Information Services, Wellington) 

C. UNITED STATES. — New President of Export- 
Import Bank. 

It was announced on Aug. 22 that President Eisenhower had 
appomted Mr. Samuel C. Waugh as president of tlie Export- 
Import Bank in succession to Major-General Glen E. Edgerton, 
resigning. Mr. Waugh, an Assistant- Secretary of State, will 
assume his new post on Oct. 1. — (New York Times) ( 131 x 5 A.) 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM. — IJUA. Raid on MiUtary 
Depot, - Recovery of Stolen Arms and Ammunition. 

A band of armed men, members of the underground Irish 
Republican Army organization, attacked a British Army depot 
at Arborfield (Berkshire) in the early hours of Aug. 13, over- 
powered the guard, and escaped with 55 Sten guns, 10 Bren gims, 
two rifles, a pistol, and over 80,000 rounds of ammunition. 
The following statement on the raid was issued by the War 
Office : 

‘‘At 02 10 hours on Aug 13 a number of Irishmen with loaded 
weapons visited 5 Training Battalion, II.E M.E., and held up the 
night guard consisting of one sergeant, one corporal, and 16 privates. 
The sentry at the mam gate was imtially overpowered hy the party, 
who then went to the mam guardroom where they overpowered 
the sergeant m charge of the guard, and suhseauently those members 
of the guard who were off duty resting m the guardroom. Patrollmg 
pickets (two men each) returning to the guardroom on rehef were 
overpowered as they came in The whole party, excludmg the guard 
commander, were put m the cells, which were locked The guard 
commander was tied up and left on the guardroom floor The party 
then forcibly entered the armoury and magazme, which was adjacent 
to the guardroom, and stole a large quantity of ammunition and a 
number of rifles, Sten guns, Bren guns, and a pistol The guard 
commander subsequently managed to free himself and raise the 
alarm.” 

The sergeant m charge of the R.B.M.E. depot at Arborfield 
(Sgt. Ronald Ernest Carter) refused to tell the raiders where 
the keys of the armoury were kept, despite the fact that he was 
roughly handled, bound hand and foot, and threatened with 
loaded revolvers held at lus head and mouth. 

A War Office spokesman disclosed that the sentries on duty at the 
entrance to the Arborfield camp were unarmed, and that the guards 
at the B E.M.E. depot were carrying only pick-handles. In reply 
to questions, he explamed that whilst m troubled places abroad 
sentries were generally armed with loaded rifles, it was the common 
practice m Britain m peace-time for sentries to be armed only with 
a pick-shaft or similar weapon. A subsequent War Office statement 
said that special precautions were being taken to deal with any 
further raids. 

One of the vans was stopped by a police patrol near Ascot 
(a few miles from Arborfield) shortly after the raid, and was 
found to be laden with some of the stolen ammunition. Two 
Irishmen in charge of the van — Joseph Doyle (30) and Donal 
Murphy (23) — ^were taken mto custody. After a nation-wide 
search by the police and the Special Branch, during which a 
close watch was kept on ports and airfields, the remamder of 
the stolen weapons and ammumtion was recovered on Aug. 16 
from the basement of an unoccupied shop in the Caledoman 
Road, Islmgton (North London). Armed detectives who broke 
into the premises found no trace of the I.R.A. men, who, it 
was believed, had abandoned their haul because they realized 
that there was no hope of getting it out of London. Some of 
the weapops had been transferred to specially made wooden 
boxes which had been nailed down ready to be taken away, 
while others were only half packed as if the men had been 
disturbed. 

The two Irishmen arrested near Ascot, together with a 
third Irishman— James Andrew Mary Murphy (20)— appeared 
on Sept. 5 before the Wokmgham magistrates (sitting at 
Reading) and were charged with (1) conspirmg with other 
persons unknown to break into the Arborfield camp; (2) 
stealing a quantity of firearms and ammunition from the 
camp ; and (3) causing grievous bodily harm to Sergeant Carter. 
The three men were subsequently committed for trial at 
Berkshire Assizes on all three charges. 

A statement was Issued to BubMn newspapers on Aug. 16 m the 
form of a “ communique ” signed by D. MacDiarmada, who described 
himself as ” Adiutant-Geueral of the LR.A.” It said that a “ success- 
ful raid ” had been made on the B.E.M.B. depot at Arborfield “ by 
a party of ten volunteers,” all of whom had now been accounted 
for ” After describing how the guard had been overpowered, the 
“ communiqu6 ” said, %nter alia, that forcible entry into the armoury 
had been ” effected with the necessary implements which had been 
brought along to deal with such an eventuahty.” 

A British Home Oflfice spokesman explained that there were 
no means of imposing restrictions on the movement of British 
or Irish subjects to and from the Republic of Ireland since the 
termination of the Emergency Regulations which had been m 
force during the war. To re-establish such controls, the 
Government would have to introduce new legislation m 
Parliament, As regards the I.R.A., the Home Office again had 
no means of declaring the organization illegal. This could 
only be done if the law courts decided that the provisions of 
the common law for conspiracy applied to the I.R.A., and such 
a finding could only be made in a special case brought before 
the courts.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Irish Times, Dublm) 

(Prev. rep. I.R.A., 13975 A.) 


B. ALBANIA - GREECE. — ^bania rejects Greek 
Conditions for Resumptioii of Diplomatic Relations* 

The Greek Government informed the U.N. Secretanat on 
Aug. 3 that, under certain conditions, it was ready to resume 
normal diplomatic relations with Albania, as proposed by the 
latter country on June 30. 

Although no announcement was made of the conditions laid down 
by Greece, it was reported in. the British Press that the Greek Note 
had proposed negotiations between the Alhanian and Greek General 
Staffs to end the state of war existing between the two countries 
since 1940, and to conclude a frontier agreement for the prevention 
of border mcidents It was also understood that Greece had requested 
Albania to cease aidiog and abetting Greek Communist agents to 
infiltrate mto Greece across the border, and to return all Greek 
imhtajy and civilian hostages taken into Albania by the Greek 
Communists durmg the civil war The Note was believed to have 
upheld Greece'^s claim on Northern Epirus (Southern Albania), but 
to have offered to seek a settlement through normal channels. 

An official Albanian statement issued on Aug. 14 rejected 
the conditions put forward by Greece as unfounded, unaccept- 
able, and offensive,” and said that the Greek Government had 
“ not only failed to show any understanding or wish for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations ” hut had taken an 
openly hostile attitude.” It refuted “ categorically and 
definitely ” the Greek contention that “ there allegedly exists 
a state of war ” between the two countries, and rejected the 
Greek territorial clauns on the ground that “ the question of 
Northern Epirus does not exist, as this area is Albanian 
territory.” — (Tunes - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14302 A.) 

C. PERSIA. — Foreign Contracts. 

A Teheran announcement of Aug. 24 stated that contracts 
aggregating ^160,000,000 (over £57,000,000) had been awarded 
to three American, French, and German firms for the construc- 
tion of 700 agricultural schools and colleges, 780 art and 
techmcal training centres, 245 health centres, 160 hospitals, 
400 village chmcs, and 12 sanatoria. It was explained that 
Persia would be divided mto three “ segments ” for this 
project, with each of the three firms — ^Litchfield-Whitmg 
(U.S.A.), Tourador (France), and Koch (Western Germany) — 
controllmg one area. British and Belgian companies were 
outbid by the above-mentioned firms for these contracts. 

It had earlier been announced on Aug. 10 that the Persian 
Government had placed a contract with Western Germany 
for the supply of 180,000 telephones. The contract was obtained 
m the face of British, American, Japanese, Belgian, and Swedish 
competition, and was valued at between $20,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 (£7,000,000 and £11,000,000). 

On April 13 it had announced that a British firm (Costain- 
John Brown) had been given a £6,500,000 contract to build 
the northern section of 600-inile pipeline from the Abadan 
oilfields to Teheran. A contract for the southern section of the 
pipeline was given to a French firm — (Financial Tunes - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14206 A.) 

D. HUNGARY. — New Ministry of State Supervision. 
- Cabinet Change. 

A decree was issued on Aug. 20 setting up a Mimstiy of 
State Supervision to replace the existing State Supervision 
Centre, and appointing M. Axpad Hazi as Minister of State 
Supervision. It was stated that the new Ministry would 
supervise the implementation of the Second Five-year Plan 
(commencing on Jan. 1, 1956) and would deal with infringe- 
ments of the law and with mistakes and deficiencies m carrying 
out the Government’s economic pohcy- 

It was announced on Sept. 4 that M. Bela Szalai, hitherto 
Minister of Light Industries, had been relieved of his ministerial 
duties at his own request and had been appomted a secretary 
of the central committee of the Hungarian Communist Party, 
thereby filling the vacancy caused by the “ recall ” of M. 
Mihaly Farkas from the party’s central committee and 
Pohtburo in April last for his support of M. Nagy’s “ right- 
wing deviations.” Mme. Joszef Nagy, the only woman holding 
a ministerial post in Hungary, succeeded M. Szalai as Minister 
of Light Industnes, — (Hungarian News and Information 
Service, Budapest - Times) (Prev. rep. 14208 B.) 

E. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (58) was sworn-in as Law Minister in 
the new Pakistani Government on Aug. 31. He had formerly 
held the posts of Minister of Commerce, Governor of the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, and Ambassador 
in Kabul. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14371 A») 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Steel iadusl^- - Production 
Statistics. - Price Increases. - Expansion Schemes. - 
Denationalization of Hadfields Ltd. * Responsibility for 
Steel Industry transferred to Board of Trade. 

Figures published by the Iron and Steel Federation on 
July 14 showed that, in spite of a temporary falhng-oH m 
output in June owmg to the effects of the dock and railway 
st]^es (see 14351 A, 14280 A), production of steel m the first 
half of 1955 was at the average weekly rate of 387,500 tons, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 20,149,000 tons. These figures 
compared with a weekly average of 366,300 tons and an annual 
rate of 19,048,000 tons in the first six months of 1954. The 
average weekly production of pig-uon in the first half of 1955 
was 235,400 tons, eqmvalent to an annual rate of 12,242,000 
tons, compared with an average weekly production of 230,100 
tons and an annual average of 11,964,000 tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1954. Detailed figures for the first six months 
of 1955 are given below, with 1954 figures for comparison : 




1955 

1954 


Weekly 

A-mrnal 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rate 

Average 

Rate 


(tons) 

(tons) 

(tons) 

(tons) 



Steel Ingots and Castings 


January 

. 381,000 

19,789,000 

360,000 

18,737,000 

February 

394,000 

20,498,000 

357,000 

18,577,000 

March . 

395,000 

20,536,000 

365,000 

18,969,000 

April . . 

393,000 

20,454,000 

368,000 

19,155,000 

May 

. 401,600 

20,884,000 

374,500 

19,476,000 

June 

364,200 

18,939,000 

371,700 

19,328,000 



Pig-Iroii 


January 

. 236,000 

12,292,000 

230,000 

11,941,000 

February 

. 242,000 

12,567,000 

222,000 

11,557,000 

March . . 

241,000 

12,516,000 

231,000 

12,007,000 

April 

239,000 

12,401,000 

232,000 

12,069,000 

May 

241,800 

12.574,000 

231,400 

12.033,000 

June . . 

216,800 

11,274,000 

233,200 

12,129,000 


Other developments m the iron and steel industry in recent 
months are summarized below ; 


Price Increases. The Iron and Steel Board announced on July 22 
that maximum prices of iron and steel products would be mcreased 
by an average of 5 per cent in conseqnence of higher production coats 
resulting from mcreases in the cost of imported ores, as well as in 
wages and railway rates. It was explained that higher production 
and efficiency had made it possible for the mdustry itself to absorb 
part of the mcreased costs, and that the new prices would still be 
about 15 per cent below U.S and continental prices 

Export prices for heavy steel products were mcreased by £2 per ton 
from April 4, and by an average of 5 per cent for all steel products from 
July 28. The latter mcrease brought British export prices up to the level 
established by the Brussels Export Cartel at the beginning of July. 

Steel Industry Expansion. It was stated on July 4 that prehminary 
work had begun on a continuous strip mill, to cost about £3,600,000, 
at the Rotherham worlds of Steel, Peach, and Tozer, a branch of the 
Umted Steel Companies Ltd. 

The August issue of the BnMsh Iron and Steel Federation Monthly 
BnUetin gave details of ma]or development projects in hand for the 
iron and steel industry in the North-Eastern area. It was estimated 
that between 1953 and 1958 about £62,000,000 would have been 
spent on new capital developments m the area , that production of 
pig-iron and steel would rise by nearly two-fifths, to 3,650,000 tons 
and 4,750,000 tons respectively ; and that the area would then have 
almost doubled its output of pig-iron and steel since the war. The 
projects Included, m addition to the Borman, Long developments 
already announced (see 12871 A) : (a) five new blast furnaces (two 
at Cleveland and one at West Hartlepool, expected to be ready m 
1955, one at Middlesbrough, to be completed in 1956, and a second 
furnace at West Hartlepool, expected to be ready in 1957-58) , 
(6) new wharves, ore stockyards, and sinter plants at the South 
Durham Steel Co/s West Hartlepool and Middlesbrough works, and 
extensions to rolling-mills at these works mtended to increase pro- 
duction of plates, sections, etc., by 50 per cent ; (c) new coke-ovens at 
Consett and West Hartlepool ; (d) extensions to roUing-miUs at 
Skinnington and Darhngton. 

Public Offer of Steel Shares. On July 26 the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realization Agency offered for sale the whole of the reorganized 
share and loan capital of Hadfields Ltd., viz., 2,500,000 £1 Ordinary 
shares (at 278 6d. each) and £1,250,000 4^ per cent Debenture stock 
(at £96 per cent). 

The Ordinary share offer was heavily over-subscribed, and it 
was announced on July 28 that about 2,000 applications for 
approximately 3,600,000 shares had been received from former share- 
holders and from employees of the company (who had been promised 
preferential treatment), and nearly 100,000 from the general public 
Of the preferential apphcations, those for up to 500 shares were 
accepted in full, but larger ones only to an average of tmder 25 per 
cent, with the largest applications heavily scaled down. Non- 
preferential applications were dealt with by ballot, each successful 
applicant receiving 100 shares 

The Debenture stock issue was also over-subscribed, with 900 
applications for nearly £1,600,000 of stock. Those for up to £10,000 
were accepted in full, and larger ones to the extent of about 70 
p^ cent; 


Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons on 
June 14 that the responsibility of the Ministry of Supply for the 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, and engineering industries 
would be transferred to the Board of Trade “ in about one 
month’s time.” He explamed that the purpose of the transfer 
was “to relieve the Minister of Supply of duties that are 
extraneous to his prime duty of supplying the armed forces, 
and to associate the Board of Trade more closely with certain 
major industries of great importance to the country’s export 

trade.” (Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 

Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Production Statistics, 14003 A ; 

Denationalization Offers, 14206 B.) 

B. AVIATION. — New Records by British Airmen. - 
Double Transatlantic Crossing in 14 ^ Hours. - World 
Altitude Record. 

Two British airmen, Captain John Haekett (32) and Mr. 
Peter Moneypeimy (28), set up a new record on Aug. 23 by 
bemg the first men to have breakfast in London, luncheon in 
New York, and supper m London after a double crossing of 
the Atlantic. The outward and return flight was carried out 
m 14 hours 21 minutes 45 seconds (includmg a 35-mmute stop 
in New York for refuellmg) at an average speed of 481.5 m.p.h. 
The machine was an English Electric Canberra twin-jet photo- 
reconnsaissance aircraft, with Captain Haekett as pilot and 
Mr. Moneypeimy as navigator. 

Subject to confirmation by the F4ddration Internationale Airo^ 
naidique, three new records were set up . (1) for the east-west 
crossing of the Atlantic (Croydon Airport to the Floyd Bennett 
Naval Field, New York, a distance of 3,457.9 miles) in 7 hours 29 
min. 56 sec., at an average speed of 461.1 m.p h. , (2) for the return 
flight in 6 hours 16 mm . 59 sec , at an average speed of 550 35 m.p.h. , 
and (3) for the roxmd trip of nearly 7,000 miles, as given above 

The Canberra left London Airport at 7.10 a m. B S.T., flew over 
Croydon Airport (the official starting and finishing point), and 
arrived at the Floyd Bennett Field, New York, at 2.48 p m. B S T- 
After a 35 -minute break, during which the plane was serviced and 
refuelled by U S. Navy mechanics working under the supervision of 
British techmcians, the Canberra left New York at 3.23 p.m. B.S T., 
passed over Croydon at 9 41 p.m , and touched down at London 
Airport The flight was timed by observers of the Royal Aoro Club 
on behalf of the Fidiration Internationale Aironauiique. 

On retunnng to London Airport, Captain Haokott paid special 
tribute to the co-operation given by the U.S Navy in refuelling the 
machine during the 35-mmute stop m New York. 

An English Electric Canberra^ powered by two Bristol 
Olympus turbo-jet engines, set up a new world altitude record 
of 65,876 ft. (20,079 metres, or nearly 12 J miles) on Aug. 29. 
The machme took off from Filton airfield, Bristol, and was 
piloted by Wmg-Commander W. F. Gibb, a test pilot of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company. The previous altitude record of 
63,668 ft. had been achieved by the same pilot and the same 
aircraft in May, 1953. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (JPrev. rep. 

Record Flights, 14298 C ; Altitude Record, 1:3227 B.) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

It was announced in Karachi on Aug. 24 that Mr. Mohammed 
AJi, the former Prime Minister, had been appointed Ambassador 
m Washington — a post winch he had held for a short time 
before Ins appointment to the Premiership in April 1952. 

Other recent Pakistani diplomatic appointments were those of 
Mr. Tafazzal Ali as Ambassador to Egypt, Minister to Libya, and 
Mini ster to the Yemen (December 1954) ; Mr. Shuaib Qui*oshl as 
Ambassador to Iraq (January 1955) , (Seneral Raza, previously 
Ambassador in Peking, as Ambassador to Persia, where he took up 
his appomtment on Feb 10 ,* and of Dr. A M Malik as Ambassador 
to Switzerland and Mmister to Austria (in July). 

Mr Akhtar Husain presented his credentials in March as the first 
Pakistani Ambassador to Italy, following the decision of both 
Governments to raise their Legations in Romo and Karachi to 
Embassy level 

It was announced in Karachi m February that Pakistan 
would establish diplomatic relations with Mexico at Embassy 
level and with Cuba at Legation level. The Paldstani Ambassa- 
dor in Washington was subsequently accredited to Mexico as 
well as to the U.S.A. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Frev. rep. X 402 J(; D). 

D. ISRAEL. — The Bar-Ban University. 

A new university was opened near Tel-Aviv on. Aug. 8 under 
the name of the Bar-Ban University — so called after the 
Hebrew name of the late Rabbi Meier Berlin, an eminent 
rehgious scholar. Established from funds raised by Jewish 
orthodox groups in the United States, it aims to teach the 
humanities and sciences against a background of traditional 
Judaism. It is the second institution of university status in 
Israel, the other being the Hebrew Umversity of Jerusalem. 

(Jewish Observer and Middle Bast Review) 
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A. ARGENTINA.— Political Developments. - President 
Perdn’s Political Pacification” Offer. - Demand for 
Restoration of Constitutional Freedoms by Radical 
Par^ and Roman Catholic Church. - Formation of 
Christian Democratic Party. - Cabinet Changes. - 
Alleged Plot to assassinate President Perdn. - State of 
Siege in Buenos Aires. 

In a radio broadcast on July 5, President Peron offered the 
Opposition parties “ a truce in the political fight ” and 
absolved them from any responsibihty for the uprising of June 
16, thereby reversmg his earlier condemnation of the Opposition 
for alleged comphcity in the revolt. After expressmg his 
conviction that the revolt was solely the work of certain naval 
units, who had mtended ‘^to assassinate the Commander-m- 
Chief of the armed forces ” (i.e. President Per6n himself), the 
President contmued : 

“ They [the dissident naval units] counted upon the help of certain 
groups of civilians recruited from the non-pohtical sectors. Pohtical 
forces as such did not participate, although some pohticians may 
have acted m a personal capacity . I consider that the pohtical 
parties would not participate in criminal attempts agamst defenceless 
people . . . and that there are few pohtical leaders who desire 
disturbances rather than peace . . . 

We have heard, for the tet tune m many years, some voices in 
the Opposition asking for peace and understanding among 
Argentinians. . . We have been asking for the same thmg for the 

past ten years . . . Peronistas and Oppositionists all have something 
in common. Let us get together to serve this common interest, 
although m other things we may disagree We Peronistas are so 
numerous that there is no reason why we should attempt to convert 
our adversaries. . . In order to demonstrate our good faith and 
party disciplme, I ask that our fellow-countrymen effect a truce m 
the political j3ght.’* 

Dr. Arturo Frondm, leader of the Radical Party (the 
principal Opposition party m Argentina), declared on July 7 
that President Perdn’s appeal for a political truce would only 
become significant when it is backed up by real moves towards 
pacification ” ; otherwise it could only be “ a manoeuvre to 
subjugate political opinion.” He added that political pacifica- 
tion was “impossible without a climate of hberty,” and 
expressed the opmion that the upnsmg of June 16 was “ simply 
a result of the pressure under which the country has been 
living for the past ten years — ^in the absence of normal liberties 
something had to give way sooner or later.” 

In a broadcast from Belgrano Radio on July 27 (the first broadcast 
that an. Opposition leader had been allowed to make for ten years). 
Dr. Frondizi said that “ political pacification,*’ as called for by 
President Perdn, could only be achieved by restoring constitutional 
government, ending the state of mtemal war ” which had been m 
force by decree for over three years, and repealing all laws and edicts 
suppressing freedom. He called, inter aZia, lor freedom for all tho 
pohtical parties , freedom of the Press , freedom of rehgion , an 
amnesty for all who had suffered persecution, imprisonment, or 
exile for their ideals ” ; an end to “ embezzlement and bribery ’* so 
as to ** clear the atmosphere of oorrnption which envelops the life 
of the country ** ; and the appointment of an independent judiciary 
“ without political affiliation." 

President Per6n announced on July 15 that he had relin- 
quished the leadership of the Peromsta Party in order that he 
could become “ President of all Argentinians, friends or foes.” 
He declared that the Peronista revolution had achieved its 
aims and that a new phase had begun ; promised that all 
constitutional guarantees, rights and liberties would be restored, 
mcluding freedom of the Press ; and reiterated that his Govern- 
ment intended to work for pohtical pacification. In conformity 
with the new policy of separatmg the party from the Govern- 
ment, Rear-Admiral Teisaire (the Vice-President) aimounced 
his resignation from the chairmanship of the National Council 
of the Peronista Party on July 22 m order to devote hunself 
solely to his duties as Vice-President of the Republic. Dr. 
Alejandro Leloir, a lawyer, landowner, and cattle-breeder, was 
elected chairman of the party’s National Council on July 27. 

On the morning of Aug. 31 President Perdn sent a letter to 
all branches of the Peronista movement — ^the party organiza- 
tion, the General Confederation of Labour, and the women’s 
organization — olfering to resign from the Presidency of the 
Republic “ if it will guarantee peace.” [It was pomted out in 
the American and British Press that the proffered resignation 
had not been made to the Argentine Congress, which was the 
only body constitutionally authorized to accept or reject such 
an offer.] The letter was worded, in part, as follows : 

** For 12 years we have fought for the sovereign rights and dignity 
of the Argentine people against fraud, privilege, and exploitation 
of the workers. To achieve it, in tho face of violence, we have 
unavoidably been forced to limit constitutional guarantees of 

freedom We have achieved social justice, economic Independence, 

and sovereignty such as the country had never previously known. 
We took over a colony ; we hand over a free and sovereign nation. 


We have organized the people, making manifest its wfil through 
labour unions and political and economic mstitntions which it will 
be difficult for the perfidious ohgarchy and its agents to destroy. 

What remains to be realized is the exclusive task of the people 
m its cultural and spiritual evolution. ... It is time for Argentinians 
to reach agreement and to consolidate what we have offered them 
through our struggle, our labour, and our sacrifices. The hours of 
reform and conflict are past ; now come those of labour and 
consohdation 

As I once offered my life to restore justice and correct the social, 
economic, and politick ills of the country, I now beheve that the 
moment has come to offer my resignation if it will guarantee peace 

. I have often heard it said that my disappearance will bring 
grave problems I do not think it will be so serious. . Some madmen 
or pohtical adventurers speak of civil war We shall have no such 
thmg here — ^there will he peace or dictatorship I do not have the 
makings of a dictator. If there is to be such a solution, another 
must replace me. . 

The Peromsta Party and the trade unions immediately 
declined to accept President Perdn’s resignation and called 
upon him to remain Head of State ; Vice-President Teisaire 
declared that he would also resign if the President did so, 
wliiist all Peromsta senators and deputies announced that 
they would resign their seats in Congress if the President carried 
out his mtention. The General Confederation of Labour 
proclaimed an immediate nation-wide general strike m support 
of President Peron, and called upon all workers to demonstrate 
in city centres and to “ remam in permanent civic session ” until 
the President had withdrawn his resignation. Despite the fact 
that President Perdn’s mtended resignation had only been 
announced a few hours beforehand, large numbers of workers 
m Buenos Aires and m towns and villages throughout the 
country asssembled for mass demonstrations in support of 
President Perdn, the stoppage of work bemg virtually complete 
throughout Argentina. President Perdn announced on the same 
evening that he had withdrawn his offer of resignation. 

Other recent developments in Argentma are summarized 
below under cross-headmgs ; 

Cabinet Changes. The followmg new Cabinet appomtments were 
aimounced m Buenos Aires on June 30 : Dr. Oscar Aibneu as 
Mmister of the Interior and Justice vice Sefior Angel Borlenghi, who 
had held that post for mne years ; Sefior Jose Mana Castiglione aa 
Minister of Agriculture and Livestock vice Sefior Carlos Hogan (a 
former Ambassador m London) ; Sefior Alberto Jos6 Iturbe as 
Mmister of Transport , and Dr Francisco Marcos Anglada as 
Mimster of Education. Dr. Aibneu (a former Radical) jomed the 
Peronista Party on its formation, and is chairman of the constitutional 
affairs committee of the Chamber of Deputies The other new 
Ministers are also members of the Peromsta Party Sefior Borlenghi, 
a prominent member of the General Confederation of Labour, had 
tendered his resignation to President Perbn on June 29 on the 
ground that he wished to return to his trade union activities. 

On Aug. 25 it was announced that Dr Ildefonso Cavagna Martinez 
had succeeded Dr. Jerdmmo Remorino as Mimster of Foreign Affairs 
The new Foreign Mmister, a personal friend of President Per<5n, 
w£ts president of the Argentme National Bank m 1947-49 and 
subsequently head of the Economic Division of the Foreign Ministry, 
m which capacity he was specially engaged m hnngmg about closer 
econonciio relations with Argentma’s neighbours, particularly Bolivia 
and Paraguay. His predecessor, Dr, Remormo, had been Foreign 
Mmister since 1951, and had served concurrently as Mmister for 
Rehgious Affairs, m which capacity he was responsible for relations 
with the Roman Cathohe Church Dr. Pedro Enrique Yesari was 
appointed Secretary of State for Teohmoal Affairs on Aug. 29 in 
succession to Dr Raul Mende 

The Roman Catholic Church. The Foreign Minister (then Dr. 
Remormo) and the new Mimster of the Interior (Dr Aibneu) had a 
meeting on July 2 with the Papal Nuncio m Buenos Aires and also 
with Monsignori Roca and Albino, respectively Auxiliary Bishop 
and Pro-Vicar of the Diocese of Buenos Aires. Although no official 
statement was published, it was understood that the Government 
were seeking a ditente with the Roman Catholic Church in pursuance 
of President Perdn’s new pohoy of pacification ’* On July 14 the 
Roman Cathoho Episcopate m Argentina issued a pastoral letter, 
signed by the Primate of Argentina (Cardinal Copello) and five 
archbishops, callmg for complete freedom of the Press, radio, and 
pubho assembly as ** indispensable conditions *’ in order that ** a 
real public opimon representing the thought of all inhabitants of the 
country can fully and freely express itself." The pastoral letter 
stressed that it was essential that the rights and hberties of the 
Church and its institutions should he protected and safeguarded. 
Following these developments, the Chamber of Deputies passed a 
BiE on Aug. 11 postponing for six months — i e. from November 1955 
until May 1956 — ^the elections for a National Convention to amend 
the Constitution and disestabhsh the Roman Catholic Church The 
Bill was signed by President Perdn on Sept, 6 after adoption by the 
aU-Peronlsta Senate. 

It was reported from Buenos Aires on July 12 that the Roman 
OathoUo Hierarchy had declined an offer by the Government to 
rebuild, at the expense of the State, the churches which had been 
destroyed in the riots of June 16. The Dominican and Fraaoiscaiii 
Orders — some of whose churches were already in the hands of 
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GoTemment workmen — ^were reported to kave sent strong protests 
to the Ministries of the Interior and Justice declaring that the 
GoTCmment’s action was an illegal interference with the rights of 
priYate property, calling upon ir to withdraw the workmen, and 
pointing out that the faithful wished to restore the churches from 
their own financial contributions. Many of the burned churches had 
become the scene of religious pilgrimages smce the riots of June 16. 

Cardinal Spellman, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, 
said in a press statement on Aug 17 that the people of Argentina 
thought that it was President Perdn himself, and not the Communists, 
who had organized the recent attacks on Roman Catholic churches 
in that country. The cardinal (who made his statement in New \ ork 
after returning from the 36th International Eucharistic Congress m 
Bio de Janeiro) referred his mterwiewers to Mgr Gustay J . Sehultheiss 
(Chancellor of the Archdiocese of New York) for further details, 
pointing out that Mgr. Sehultheiss had personaJly Tisited Argentina 
whereas he (the cardinal) had Yisited Brazil and Paraguay. In 
reply to (Questions, Mg r. Sehultheiss said that he had counted as 
many as 15 churches in yanous stages of destruction m Buenos 
Aires , that it was estimated that at least 70 Cathohe churches had 
been destroyed throughout Argentina in the riots of J une 16 , and that 
the Aigentme people beheyed that the attacks had been organized 
by the Peromstas because the attackers had transported such in- 
flammable materials as naptha and petrol to fire the churches in 
trucks bearing the markings of the Eya Perdn Foundation and of 
the Ministry of Education, In view of this, he alleged thau the planned 
attacks on the churches “ certainly could not be unknown to the 
Perdu Goyemment.** 

The statements of Cardinal Spellman and Mgr* Sehultheiss were 
strongly repudiated in the Argentme Press and by the Eva Perdn 
Foxmdation The latter institution issued a declaration — ^published in 
La Naai6n and other leading newspapers — declaring that those who 
sought to associate the Foundation with “ barbarous acts had 
forgotten their Christian duty not to bear false witness or to he,” 
whilst the Peronista oigan La Epoca attacked the prelates for not 
haying condemned “ the slaughter of innocent people ” during the 
uprising of June 16 [a reference to the heavy civilian casualties m 
Buenos Aires when bombs from the insurgent aircraft fell m the 
Plaza de Mayoj. 

Despite the Government’s apparent intention of seeking a ditente 
with the Roman Cathohe Church, Dr. Albrieu issued a statement on 
Aug. 17 accusing the oleigy in Buenos Aires and other cities of 
inciting people to violence and of waging “ a pseudo campaign m 
defence of rehgion.” After afleging that priests had preached seditious 
sermons, and that arms and explosives had been found in Catholic 
schools, he warned the clergy that they were hable to prosecution 
under the penal code for ** instigation to commit crime ” 

Formatioxi of Christian Democratic Party. The formation of a new 
party, the Christian Democratic Party, was announced on July 12. 
Its manifesto denounced the “monster of the all-powerful State ” 
which had arisen in Aj^entina ; described the country as living “ in 
an unbearable tension as a result of the hate, artificial class -warfare, 
lack of confidence, and violence of recent years ” ; and declared 
that this situation could be remedied only by “ the immediate and 
fuU nnplementation of the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech, the Press, person, and economy — ^freedoms which have been 
systematically denied to every Argentinian m greater or lesser degree 
in recent years ” The manifesto called, vnier alia, for a return to a 
full Republican-type government, involving the separation of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions ; the creation of an 
independent and non-pohtioal judiciary , a concordat between the 
Church and State, under which the rights of the Church would be 
fully recognized , the restoration of freedom of speech, the Press, and 
assembly ; and abrogation of the legislation which legalized divorce 
and prostitution The manifesto was signed by five Roman Catholic 
lawyers constituting the party’s organizing committee. 

Sentences on Rebels. It was reported on Aug. 11 by American and 
British correspondents m Buenos Aires (but not officially announced 
by the Argentme Government) that the Supreme Mihtary Tribimal 
investigating the uprising of June 16 had sentenced Rear-Admiral 
Toranzo Calderdn (former Commandant of the Marine Corps) and 
SIX other admirals to life imprisonment , that 25 other officers had 
received terms of imprisonment for up to three years , that Rear- 
Admiral Olivieri (Navy Minister at the time of the revolt) had been 
found “ not guilty ” of participation in the revolt but guilty of 
negligence, and had been sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment and 
dismissal ficom the Service with ignominy ; and that 19 defendants 
had been aciiultted. Rear-Admiral Gargiulo, who committed suicide 
after the revolt failed, was said to have been identified as a leader of 
the revolt together with Rear-Admiral Toranzo Calder6n 

President Per6n had issued a decree on July 7 dismissing 80 Naval 
officers and 25 Air Force officers “ with dishonour ” after the Supreme 
Tribunal had found them to be rebels. Most of tbe dismissed officers 
had taken refuge m Uruguay after the failure of the uprising. 

Alleged Plot against President Perdn. The Fe deral police announced 
on Aug. 15 that they had discovered a plot to assassinate President 
Perdn, General Franklin Lucero (the Army Minister), and other 
senior Government officials and Airmy commanders, and that 55 
persons had been arrested. It was stated that tbe conspirators had 
planned to sabotage the capital’s public utihties, to capture the radio 
station, the headquarters of the General Confederation of Labour, 
and Government offices, and to assassinate the President in the 
confusion caused by these attacks. It was alleged that the con- 
spirators had rented apartments, overlooking the route along which 
the President drove every day, from which the assassination attempt 
was to have been made. 


The aUeged plotters were said to comprise Roman Cathohe 
nationalists. Communists, and members of the Opposition parties, 
and to have operated in three groups. Among the persons mentioned 
bv name were a retired naval officer. Captain Tettementi, who was 
alleged to have bought arms and dehvered them to two Roman 
Cathohe priests ; Dr Mano Amadeo, a former professor of ^er- 
Ltional law ; Sefior David Tormo, a Radical, and former publisher 
of the newspaper Ml Iniranffigmte ; Senonta Angehoa Mackmtosh, 
described as a member of the Catholic Action organization, who was 
said to have distributed subversive pamphlets; several young 
Roman Cathohes prominent in Buenos Aires society > members 
of a Communist “ ceh ” It was aUeged that a Roman Cathohe school 
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ammunition. 

A number of street clashes occurred in Buenos Aires durmg 
the middle of August between Peromstas and Roman Catholics, 
leadmg to many arrests and, in some cases, to the use of tear-gas 
and fire-hoses by the police agamst anti-Government demon- 
strators On Sept. 2 the Chamber of Deputies approved a 
BiU— sponsored by the Peronista majority— imposing a state 
of siege in Buenos Aires because of the “ constant plots 
and disorders m the capital, although the rest of the country 
IS tranquil.” An edict was published on the same day by 
Major-General Felix Maria Robles (who had been appomted 
Director of Pubhc Safety on Aug. 25) enumerating a list of 
offences which would be “ repressed with the utmost severity.” 
They mcluded the unauthorized possession of arms, ammunition, 
and explosives, for the surrender of which 48 hours was allowed ; 
the spreading of rumours, either orally, telephonically, or in 
writing ; the prmtmg, possession, and distribution of “ sub- 
versive ” pamphlets or other publications ; and unauthorized 
meetings and demonstrations. 

In a speech to Peronista Party members on Sept. 2, President 
Per6n accused the “ oligarchy ” of having rejected his “ political 
pacification ” offer, and threatened “ war to the death ” agamst 
enemies of the regime. — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribime - Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. Argentina, 14277 A.) 


A. BURMA « SOVIET UNION. — Trade Agreement. 

A three-year trade agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Burma, together with a protocol on Soviet purchases of 
Burmese nee against Soviet supplies of equipment, machmery, 
etc., were signed m Rangoon on July 1 by U Haschid, the 
Burmese Minister of Trade Development, and M. Shiborin, the 
Soviet Ambassador. 

The trade agreement provided that both countries would develop 
their trade relations to the maximum, baaed on the principles of 
equality of rights and mutual benefit , that they would grant each 
other every facility for the import and export of goods , and that 
merchant vessels of either country would enjoy most-favoured-nation 
treatment vis-A-vis the other country. 

Burmese exports to the U.S.S.B will include rice and rice products, 
beans and pulses, oil-cake, non-ferrous metals, hardwood, rubber, ©to., 
whilst Soviet exports to Burma wiU include hydro-electric power 
stations, tractors and agricultural machinery, motor oars, eleotro- 
techmoal and telecommumcation equipment, excavators, pumps and 
compressors, printing equipment, metal-working maohinos and tools, 
motor-cycles and bicycles, photographic and olnemaiographio equip- 
ment, rice-miU equipment, textile machinery, newsprint, cement, 
steel products, chemical and pharmaceutical products, medical 
equipment, etc. 

Under the supplementary protocol Burmese rice deliveries to 
the U.S.S.R. will amount to 150,000 - 200,000 tons a year. 

(Burmese Government Information Department, Rangoon) 

B. GERMANY. — U.S. Aid to West Berlin. 

A report published on Aug. 0 by the U.S. mission in West 
Berlm stated that 2,400,000,000 DM. of counterpart funds 
(equivalent to $571,421,000) had been allocated smce 1949 as 
aid to West Berlm’s economy and had played a decisive role 
m the city’s economic reconstruction and revival. The 
mnmediate aim had been to reduce unemployment, which (the 
report stated) had fallen from 300,000 in the spring of 1950 
to 125,000 in July 1955. Among the principal industries 
benefitmg from the counterpart funds were the electrical, 
textile, machmery, food-processing, metals, and chemical 
industries. (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14216 B $ X39i;4 B.) 

C. TUNISIA. — Home Rule Conventions signed by 
the Bey. - Deposit of Ratification Instruments. 

The Franco-Tunisian conventions providing for Tunisian 
internal autonomy and for the protection of the rights of the 
French population in Tunisia were formally signed by the Bey 
of Turns on Aug. 27. Instruments of ratification in respect of 
the conventions were deposited in Pans on Aug. 31. 

(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. X4379 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Monopolies and Restrictive j 
Practices Conmiissioii. - Report on Discriminatory • 
Trade Practices. - Government Proposals. - Report on 
Supply of Buildings in Greater London Area. - New 
References to Commission. ' 

Tiie report of the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Co mm ission on collective discrimination, covering agreements 
for exclusive dealing, collective boycott, aggregated rebates, and 
other discmmnatory trade practices, was published on June 28. 
The Commission’s inquiry — ^the first general inquiry which it 
had undertaken — was carried out by a panel of ten members, 
including the Commission’s chairman. Sir David Cairns, Q.C., 
in response to a reference made to it m December, 1952. 

Sir David and six other members of the panel found that, in 
general, the agreements investigated by the Commission 
affected the pubhc adversely, and recommended that they 
should be prolubited by statute, with provisions for exceptions 
m special cases. The remaming three members of the panel, 
however, signed a “ note of dissent ” recognizing that some 
practices might be injurious m certain circumstances, but 
opposiag a general prohibition of the agreements by statute. 
Instead, these members recommended that all agreements on 
discriminatory trade practices should be registered, and that 
those foimd after investigation to be contrary to the public 
interest should be prohibited. 

The report distinguished six mam categories of agreements 
coming within its terms of reference, and covering respectively : 

(1) Collective discrimination by sellers, without any corres- 
ponding obligation on the buyers. 

TMs category covered agreements among suppEers req.uiimg 
them to discriminate in favour of certain buyers, without any 
reciprocal obligation on the latter to discriminate m favour of the 
suppliers, or to adhere to any specified terms for resale. As examples, 
the report quoted : (a) arrangements under which a group of manu- 
facturers agreed to sell only to wholesalers on an approved hst ” ; 

(b) arrangements under which such a group agreed to give whole- 
salers a percentage discount off their prices to retailers for similar 
quantities. 

(2) Collective discrimination by sellers in return for exclusive 
buying. 

This type comprised agreements (knovsm as ** exclusive dealing 
agreements ”) between suppliers to discriminate in favour of certam 
buyers, who undertook in return to buy exclusively jErom the supphers 
oonoomed Thus, a group of manufacturers might agree (a) to sell 
only to wholesalers who undertook to buy certain goods exclusively 
from members of the group ; (6) to allow discounts to buyers who 
gave such an undertaking, 

(3) Collective adoption by sellers of a policy of maintaining 
resale prices or imposing other collateral trading obhgations on 
the buyers. 

The report pointed out that this type of agreement came within 
its terms of reference because it had the effect of requiring the parties 
to it to discriminate by withholding supplies from buyers who would 
not imdertake to observe the agreed conditions. 

(4) Collective discrimination by sellers to enforce resale prices 
or other contract terms. 

This category comprised agreements among suppliers requiring 
them to discriminate collectively against buyers who would not 
observe trading conditions laid down by the supphers — ^notably the 
maintenance of resale prices Whereas agreements in category (3) 
concerned the conditions on which goods were to be resold, the class 
of agreements in category (4) concerned the enforcement of these 
conditions. The report stressed, however, that in many trades 
agreements were found providing both for the adoption of common 
conditions of sale and for their enforcement. 

(5) Collective discriimnation by buyers, without any corres- 
ponding obligation on the sellers. 

This class consisted of agreements amongst buyers (often referred 
to as '' buyers* boycotts **) to discriminate in favour of certain 
suppliers by buying exclusively from them 

(6) Aggregated rebates. 

The report explained that under these agreements a group of 
suppliers agreed to give a rebate to some or all of their customers 
based on the total purchases of each customer from all suppliers in 
the group Thus, a buyer who bought £10 worth of the relevant 
goods from each of five suppliers would qualify for a rebate calculated 
on his total purchases from all members of the group, the rate of 
rebate varying according to the total bought by the individual 
customer over a given period. Aggregated rebates might be given 
to all customers who bought on a big enough scale, or they might 
be confined to certain classes of customers selected for their qualifica- 
tions (e.g. to distributors or to very large users) They might be 
further restricted to those who gave ** exclusive dealing ” or other 
undertakings. 

The report dealt with the arguments for and against each 
category, the principal arguments and the Commission’s 
conclusions being summarized below : 


Category 1 — Collective Discrimiaation by Suppliers. 

Argvuaxents in favour- These were m general similar to the aj^ranents 
distributors* maintaining certain standards of service, and they 
could not do this without the agreements, which protected ** good ** 
distributors from the pressure to reduce standards which would 
result from unrestricted competition. (5) In many trades, 
“ specialized ** distributors stocked a wide range of related goods, 
both “ quiok-seUmg ’* and slow-selling ** , unless these specialized 
distributors were protected, they might he threatened by more 
general distributors who stocked only the quick-selling lines and 
thus “ took the cream of the trade.** 

Axguments against. The most important of these was that 
to ensure proper standards of service by distributors, and in fact 
did not always achieve this purpose (6) The protection afforded to 
distributors might lead to a higher and more costly standard of 
service than many consumers required, (c) The agreements impeded 
the development of more economical forms of distribution. 

Conclusion. After balancmg these arguments, the majority of 
the Commission concluded that agreements of this kind operated 
against the public interest In a few trades, however, the general 
disadvantage might be outweighed by certain positive advantages. 

Category 2 — Exclusive Dealing •* Agreements. 

Arguments in favour. These were m general similar to the arguments 
used to justify agreements in category (1), but usually laid particular 
emphasis on the need for protection against excessive competition 
and on the advantages of a stable market Some industries stressed 
that excessive competition had formerly led to poor wages and 
working conditions, or to serious deterioration m the quality of the 
goods produced ; others claimed that the machmery for adjusting 
tariffs against ** dumping *’ by foreign producers worked so slowly 
that they were forced to rely on exclusive dealing ** agrreemenfe 
for protection Some trade associations also argued that in their 
particular mdustries “ exclusive dealing ** agreements were necessary 
to protect the bargaming power of small manufacturers against the 
laige distributmg houses. 

Arguments against. The most important of these was that 
** exclusive deahng ** agreements created xmdue rigidity and went 
far to ehminate competition from outside supphers, smoe, once a 
large number of buyers were committed to buy only from suppliers 
mside the group, it became extremely difficult for independent 
producers to find a market. 

Conclusion. The Commission found that “ this form of restriction 
is one that, m general, most clearly operates against the pubhc 
interest.** It added, however . Exclusive-dealmg agreements 
sometimes serve to protect from overseas competition industries 
which have claimed that their goods are of strategic importance or 
are particularly vulnerable to competition from dumped imports 
which the V "K tariff cannot prevent It is not withm our competence 
to decide which industries should be regarded as important from a 
strategic pomt of view ... We think it sufficient to record that this 
ai^ument has been used, and that in the absence of exclusive-dealing 
agreements in certain trades there might be mcreased imports of 
some kinds of goods which the Government might consider not to be 
in the national interest and against which it might wish to take 
aotion in other ways ’* 

Categories 3 and 4 — ^Resale Price Maintenance Agreements. 

Arguments in favour. Resale price maintenance benefited both 
traders and the general public, since (a) by protecting distributors* 
margins it created a more stable distributive trade and concentrated 
competition on the improvement of standards of service ; (&) it 
created marketing conditions m which the sale of widely-advertised 
branded products could most effectively be developed. In this 
coimexlon, many manufacturers held that the advertising of branded 
products at fixed prices helped to create a steady demand, enabling 
them to plan production ahead and to ensure the greatest possible 
manufaoturmg economies. 

Argwnents against. That resale price maintenance was not 
essential for the marketing of branded products was shown by the 
fact that many such products were successfully advertised and sold 
without It in Britain, the U.S.A., Canada, and Sweden (resale price 
agreements being illegal in the last two countries) The report 
admitted that large temporary price reductions of the ** loss-leader ** 
type (i.e. reductions below normal with the object of attracting 
future sales) might cause instability in demand, but held that the 
ri^d enforcement of identical resale prices for all distributors of 
particular products went much further than was necessary to ensure 
stable demand. In any case, the disturbing effect of loss-leader ** 
selling was largely due to the existence of normal fixed prices ** 
and would be much less marked if these were not advertised and 
maintained. 

Conclusion. After carefully weighing these arguments, the Com- 
mission found (a) that such agreements gave the trade associations 

an excessive and dangerous power ** over individual traders, 
particularly as the associations* proceedings were not subject to the 
strict procedural rules applied in the ordinary courts , (6) that the 
agreements could not be regarded merely as devices for enforcing 
contract observance, since action was sometimes taken under them 
against traders who were not members of the association concerned, 
and were therefore not bound by any contractual obligation. The 
Commission therefore reached the conclusion that, in general, these 
agreements also operated against the public interest. 

Category 5 — Collective Discrimhiatioii by Buyers. 

Arguments in favour. Supporters of these agreements claimed 
that they were necessary in order to protect distributors against 
encroachments on their legitimate position. They pointed out that a 
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strong supplier or group of suppliers might decide to reduce tlie 
i^sale prices of branded goods at the expense of distributors* margms, 
or might choose to offset rising production costs by “ nibbling ** at 
these margms rather than by raismg the final price to the consumer. 
Alternatively, supphers might adopt forms of competition amongst 
themselves (i.e. gift-coupon schemes) which distributors thought 
unreasonable, or, on the other hand, might be unwilling to adopt 
selling policies which distributors thought desirable. In these circum- 
stances, distributors might feel that their only protection, if they 
were to give proper service, lay m collective action 

Arguments against, (a) In a competitive market other suppliers 
would be ready to supply alternative goods, and distributors would 
therefor© not need this form of protection, (b) Exclusive-buying 
agreements could be used to ensure a privileged position for established 
distnbutors as a class, without reference to the quality or range of 
the services provided by them, or to the requirements of their 
suppliers. 

Conclusion. The majority of the Commission were satisfied that 
the aiguments against this type of agreement outweighed any 
argument in its favour, and that such agreements m general operated 
against the pnblic interest 

Category 6 — Aggregated Rebates. 

Arguments in favour. The report explained that individual 
supphers tradmg in a competitive market usnally allowed some 
discount or rebate for quantity, and that aggregated rebates were 
regarded by many of the trades operating them as no more than a 
special form of this discount. The aigument chiefly used m support 
of the system presupposed the existence among the supphers of 
common price arrangements, it bemg contended that aggregated 
rebates were an indispensible feature of any common price system 
on two related grounds (a) that they were the only form of quantity 
discount compatible with common pnces ; (6) that they introduced 
flexibility into rebate systems, and enabled buyers to distribute 
their orders at their convenience amongst members of the group and 
still obtain the economies of bulk dehveries It was also argued that 
the scheme concerned only the larger buyers, and placed no deterrent 
on the xse by smaller buyers of alternative sources of supply. 

Arguments against, (a) Aggregated rebates impeded competition 
from mdependent producers, because of the strong economic incentive 
given to buyers to confine their purchases to members of the group. 
(jb) Independent producers who sought to offset this mcentive by 
quoting lower prices would have to allow for the total value of the 
aggregated rebates which the consumer would lose through buymg 
outside the group (c) It was untrue that aggregated rebates were 

the only form of discount appropriate to a common price system,” 
since the payment of simple quantity discounts at rates agreed 
among the supphers was quite compatible with the general prmciple 
of common prices (d) Aggregated rebates did not serve the same 
purpose as quantity discounts paid by individual firms, since they 
actually eliminated mcentives to concentrate orders with particular 
producers 

Conclusion. The majority of the Commission, whilst passing no 
judgment on the “ common price ” system itself, considered that 
aggregated rebates accentuated its most dangerous features,’* and 
that this generally outweighed any advantage which they had m 
assisting the smaller manufacturers operating within the common 
price system. They concluded, therefore, that such rebates generally 
operated agamst the public interest, but recognized that In certain 
exceptional circumstances they might be an essential feature of a 
common price system which might be found to bo in tbe public 
interest.” 

General Conclusions. 

Effects of Collective Discrimination Agreements. In a summary 
of its general findings, the majority report stressed that the signa- 
torfes had been particularly impressed by “ the eflieot of a binding 
and collective obligation in preventing traders from experimenting 
and from trying out new and different ways of conducting their 
busmesses ” Such obligations created ” an undue rigidity ” which 
might affect the number and kinds of concerns engaged in a trade, 
the tradmg methods of those established in it, and the level of prices, 
both generally and to different classes of consumers.” Moreover, the 
collective selection of favoured traders, either for exclusive selling 
or buying or for sales on preferential terms (categories 1, 2, and 6) 
could easily “ lead to the creation of a privileged group, subject to 
relatively httle outside competition.” The majority report added : 
“ We recognize that manufacturers have a legitimate interest m the 
servloe given by distnbutors, and may therefore need to select 
carefully those who are to handle their goods ; we think, however, 
a manufacturer should be able to safeguard bis interests . . by his 
own arrangements with individual distributors without being required 
to limit his trade to those who have been collectively approved.” 

Circumstances in wHch Collective Discrimination might be justified. 
The majority report listed the following circumstances in which 
agreements in the various categories discussed might be justified, 
subject to suitable safeguards : 

** (a) Where consumers are not able to judge the standard of 
service which it is in their interests to demand from distributors, and 
the matter cannot conveniently be dealt with by legislation. 

(6) Where an exclusive-buying or exclusive -dealing agreement 
protected an industry of strate^o Importance or one that Is peculiarly 
susceptible to damage from imports, and protection by Government 
action is impractioable. 

(c) Where a common price agreement is found after inquiry to 
opOTate in the public interest, and agreements within the scope of 
their present inquiry are necessary for Its effective operation. 


(d) Where the practices are necessary to enable small firms to 
compete with a very l&Tge concern which is itself employing restrictive 
practices ” 

General Control Measures. After discussing the pohcies adopted 
with regard to collective disoriimnatiou in the U S.A., Canada, and 
Sweden, the report considered two possible alternative courses of 
action, either of which would require legislation : 

(1) Compulsory registration and pnbhcation of agreements, with 
subsequent prohibition of those found after mvestigation to be agamst 
the public interest. 

(2) A general prohibition of collective discriminatory practices, 
with provision for exceptions — on the grounds stated above — ^in 
particular cases 

The majority of the Commission preferred the second course, and 
su^ested that exceptions might be made by Statutory Order on 
the advice of an Independent body, which would assess the merits 
of each apphcation 

The lemaining three members, however, stressed that they were 
not “ prepared to say that the practices, as they exist over a very 
wide field of trade and mdustry, are in general mjurions to the public 
mterest.” They recognized that some might be mjurious in certain 
circumstances, but did not think that industries should be prevented 
from using them without an opportunity of havmg their cases 
exammed individually. A general statutory prohibition seemed to 
them “ hkely to create a degree of inflexibility m the law which might 
In the future prove undesirable,” but they emphasized that they 
would be prepared to accept tbe idea of compulsory registration 
of agreements. 

These three members considered that arrangements between 
manufacturers or distributors reqmring all the parties to fix resale 
prices or to handle only price-maintained goods were “ likely to be 
against the public mterest.” They disagreed, however, with the 
majority view about the undesirability of collective arrangements 
for the enforcement of resale prices, and argued that if it were lawful 
lor individual manufacturers to prescribe such prices, it was ” illogical 
that they should be debarred from enf oremg their maintenance m the 
most effective manner consistent with general law.” 

The seven members of tbe panel who signed the majority 
report were Sir David Cairns, Q.C., Professor G. C. Allen, 
Mr. J. A. Birch, Mr. C. N. Gallie, Mr. C. H. P. Gifford, Professor 
Sir Arnold Plant, and Sir Richard Yeabsley. Mr. Gifford, 
however, added a rider stating that, foi the reasons given by 
the mmority m their “ note of dissent,” he did not consider 
that collective agreements for the enforcement of resale prices 
operated in general against the public interest. 

The “ note of dissent ” was signed by Sir Thomas Barnes, 
Mr, Brian Davidson, and Professor A. L. Goodhart, Q.C. 

A debate took place in the House of Commons on July 13 
on a Government motion welcoming the report “ as a basis 
upon which H.M, Government can formulate their proposals.” 

2Vtr. Peter Thorneycroft (President of the Board of Trade) warned 
the House agamst working itself into a state of moral indignation ” 
about the practices examined in the report Those practices, ** Ufce 
the closed shop m the coalmining industry or strict rules for the 
demarcation of labour,” might bo socially or economically sound 
or unsound, wise or unwise,” but were not ” criminal or morally 
repulsive.” After pointing out that there was a good deal of common 
ground between the majority and minority reports, both of which 
agreed that some sensible method must be found of sifting practices 
which wore tolerable from those which were not, he explained that 
whilst the Government did not think that the minority report wont 
far enough, they ** detected a certain odour of criminality ” in the 
majority report, with the creation of ” a new range of criminal 
offences ” They believed that it was possible to ” get through the 
tangled arguments about these economic and commercial problems 
with rather less emphasis on the criminal code,** and hoped to find 
some way of doing so. 

Another feature of the majority report, Mr. Thorneycroft stressed, 
was a complete absence of a solution to the question of resale price 
maintenance, which had already been examined on three separate 
occasions in the past 30 years and had never been condemned ; 
manufacturers, distnbutors, consumers, and the trade union move- 
ment had all given evidence that they believed this practice to be 
in the public interest ” Here, then, is the dilemma which faces us,” 
he continued. ” A powerful body, including consumers, Is in favour 
of individual fixing of resalo prices. At the same time, for many 
of the goods the only effective methods of enforcement are the 
collective arrangements condemned by both the Commission and 
the Dloyd Jacob report.” The Government believed that the sensible 
course was not to declare resale price maintenance to be Illegal or 
to abolish it fortuitously by removal of existing methods of eiiforoe- 
ment, but rather to see whether some other method could be devised 
lor maiutainlng prices and taking prioe-outters, If necessary, to 
the Courts. 

The Government therefore proposed to introduce legislation to 
require the registration of restrictive practices which they would 
specify from time to time. They would not limit themselves to the 
practices referred to in the report, nor, on the other hand, would 
they require aU restrictive practices to be registered together. Instead, 
they would adopt the system which had worked well in Sweden, and 
wo^d ‘'select the practices they wanted In the order they wanted.” 
In this way they would select for early registration the practices 
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referred to in tlie report, and would also include all agreements fixing 
common prices. Once tlie registration authority had called forward 
for registration any class of agreement wliicli firms wislied to operate 
or contmue to operate, it would tiave to be registered , tlie tribunal, 
with the information that the register made ayailable, would then caU 
on these firms by a given date to come forward and make out a case for 
employmg the particular practices. There would thus be two stages : 
(1) registration, when all agreements of a specific class would be 
registered ; (2) examination and judgment, when the tribunal would 
select the agreement for examination and specify the date and place 
of hearing when it had to be justified before it would be allowed to 
contmue 

Mr Thomeycroft concluded by discussmg four crucial questions * 
(1) where did the presumption he ? , (2) what gmdance should be 
given to the tribunal 3 ; <3) what form should the tribunal take, and 
should there be right to appeal from its decisions 3 , (4) what would 
happen when the tribunal decided m favour of a practice contmumg 3 
With regard to (1) he pomted out that the practices considered by 
the Commission were all m one form or another ** practices m restraint 
of trade,” and as such were liable to operate against the pubho 
mterest. The right course was not to declare them crimes, or fix an 
arbitrary date by which they must all stop, but to place the onus 
of showing that they were in the pubhc mterest fairly and squarely 
on the shoulders of the men who wished to use them ” As regards (2), 
it was clearly right that the tribunal should not be left without any 
gmdance whatever, and it might be that agreements providmg for 
the mamtenanoe of resale prices should bo among the first to be 
exammed In respect of (3), one problem was whether the final 
decision should rest with a judge or a Minister, and he would welcome 
discussion in the House on this and other points Finally, as regards 
(4), respect would have to be had to public opinion, which was often 

focussed on the manner in which things were done as well as on 
their purpose ” For example, there was something rather repugnant 
m the system of trade comts, and the Government considered that, 
even where a tribunal ruled that a particular practice should continue, 
some radical alteration would have to be made in this system. 

Mr. Harold Wilson (a former Labour President of the Board of 
Trade) moved an Opposition amendment endorsing the conclusions 
of the majoiity report and calLmg upon the Government to mtroduce 
legislation at the earhest possible moment to implement them, and 
to ensure the registration of aU collective agreements which provide 
for minimum prices and the regulation of production and trade.” 

Mr. Wilson asserted that the President of the Board of Trade, by 
his decision, had “ firmly rejected the Commission's report,” and 
accused biTn of ** putting the clock back seven years ” by going back 
to the ** oase-by-oase ” approach which the Labour Government, 
when in oflaoo, had rejected as inadequate. After contending that 
some of the practices would necessarily continue for many years if 
the tribunal had to consider each case separately, ho stressed that 
the future of British industry, mcluding its survival m export markets 
and its contribution to the national standard of hvmg, depended on 
how the Government and the House responded to the challenge 
presented by the report. “ In the fierce and ruthless struggle for 
world markets,” he continued, “ wo cannot move at the pace required 
unless we take the decision that the self-imposed and obsolete hobbles 
on industry and trade must go,” He urged the Government, therefore, 
to review the matter again, and to " implement its election pledges ” 
by takmg “ positive and decisive action.” 

In the ensuing debate, support for the Government’s policy was 
expressed by many Conservative Members. Sir Lionel Heald 
(a former Attorney-General) emphasized the public dislike of trade 
courts and the general feelmg that oases concerned with trading 
offences should be heard m the ordmary courts, whilst Mr. Rawlinson 
suggested that, to avoid the proposed tribunal actmg both as prosecu- 
tor and Judge, there should be a separate organization to prosecute 
and call evidence, leaving the tribunal to decide what should be 
done. The proposals, however, were strongly criticized by many 
Labour Members, Mr. Paget describing them as “ sheer political 
hypocrisy” and Mr. Fienburgh acousmg the Government of rejecting 
the report ” to satisfy the Federation of British Industries ” Mr. 
Herbert Morrison urged the Government to take steps about the 
refusal of some trade associations to allow their members to supply 
goods to co-operative societies on the ground that the Co-operative 
Movement, by giving dividends, was virtually selling goods below fixed 
prices. Mr. Harold Lever (Lab.), on the other hand, defended price- 
fixing and allied agreements as perfectly normal and desirable,” 
and declared that ” nothing like decency would be possible in modem 
commercial hfe without them.” 

Tho debate was wound up by Sir Reginald Manningbam-Buller 
(the Attorney-General), who maintained that the Government’s 
proposals woiild act more speedily than those in the majority report, 
since the building-up of case law by the tribunal would lead many 
firms to alter their agreements in the light of its decisions. 

The Opposition amendment was defeated by S16 votes to 
255, and the Government motion agreed to without a division. 

Earlier, on Feb. 24, Mr. Harold Wilson had moved a resolution 
on behalf of the Opposition deploring ” the slow progress made in 
dealing with the harmful effects of monopolies and price rings in 
industry and trade,” and calling on the Government to “ take all 
possible measures, by legislation and otherwise, to protect the public 
interest against the misuse of monopoly powers.” 

No vote was taken on the resolution itself, hut a Government 
amendment was adopted (by 300 votes to 267) welcoming the 
measures already taken to strengthen the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission ; noting that the Commission’s inquiry was 
nearing completion , and endorsing the Government’s policy. 


The Monopoly Commission’s report on the supply of buildings 
m the Greater London area was published on Sept. 27, 1954. 

The Commission found that competition m the supply of new 
buildings costing over £1,000 was restricted by the arrangements 
operated by the London Builders’ Conference ; that these arrange- 
ments were against the pubhc interest , and that they should be 
brought to an end. It made no recommendations as to how t.hi|R 
should be done, beheving that this could be decided only after 
discussions between the appropriate Government departments and 
the parties concerned. 

In particular, the report criticized two practices forming part 
of the L B.C. arrangements — (a) the communication of the amount 
of proposed tenders to third parties by agreement or arrangement ; 
(6) the adjustment of the amount of proposed tenders by agreement 
or arrangement with third parties. The Commission dismissed the 
L.B.C.’s claim that these practices had helped to confine tendeiii^ 
to responsible builders of equal standing, and held that they frustrated 
the purpose of the tendermg system, smee tenders ceased to be the 
mdependent offers they purported to be. The report also discussed 
the practice of subimttmg cover prices — “ tenders meant to be suffi- 
ciently high not to win the contract ” — ^hut considered that these 
came within the Commission’s terms of reference only when there 
was an understanding between two or more builders about the 
amount that one of them was to quote The Commission held, 
however, that the use of cover prices restricted competition because 
it gave a false impression of the extent of the competition repre- 
sented by the tenders, and thus deprived the owner of the proposed 
bmldmg of the opportunity of substituting genume tenders for those 
not competmg seriously 

The report stated that the London Builders’ Conference had been 
set up m 1935 “ to deal specifically with the problem of excessive 
competition,” that it had 250 members on May 1, 1954, and that 
these members (together with non-memhers who co-operated with 
them) were responsible for 65 per cent of the hmldings covered by 
the Commission’s terms of reference. 

The following new references to the Monopohes Conunission 
had been announced by Mr. Thomeycroft in recent months : 
supply of electronic valves and cathode ray tubes (Dec, 8, 1954) ; 
supply of electric street-lighting equipment, tea, chemical 
fertilizers, electric batteries, and steel frames for buildmgs 
(June 16, 1955) , and the practice of quotmg common prices 
and of level tendermg (also June 16). 

Mr. Thomeycroft had stated on Feb, 7, 1955, that he was stiU 
awaatmg the Commission’s reports on the foUowmg eight subjects 
(apart from the reports on collective discrimination and on electronic 
valves) , supply and export of electrical and allied machinery, and 
of pneumatic tyres (referred respectively on April 4, 1954 and 
Sept. 19, 1952), and the supply of hard fibre cordage (July 31, 1953), 
linolemn (Sept 3, 1953), sand and gravel m Central Scotland (Dec. 24, 
1953), certain industrial and medical gases (Feh 1, 1954), standard 
metal windows and doors (Feb 24, 1954), and certam mbber footwear 
(April 9, 1954). 

During the above-mentioned debate on the Opposition 
resolution, Mr. Thomeycroft told the House of Commons on 
Feb. 24, 1955, that the Government was in general agreement 
with the recommendations of the Monopoly Commission’s report 
on the calico-prmtmg industry (see 13550 A), and that he 
proposed to hold discussions with the industry’s representatives 
m due course on the best ways of implementmg them. 

The Minister of Supply (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) stated on March 2 
that the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association had (a} 
given an undertaking that members who sold lamp components 
(except patent components and ready-coiled filaments) would 
make them equally available to members and non-members at 
identical prices ; (6) agreed that the controlled compames 
should continue to supply cheap lamps and would not be used 
as “ fighting companies ” so as to eliminate outside competition; 
and (c) brought its rules mto general accordance with the 
Commission’s recommendations. — (Cmd. 9504 - Tunes - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - Board of 
Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 13036 A.) 

A. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. — New Governors 
of British Guiana and British Honduras. 

The Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) announced om 
July 22 that Sir Patrick Renison, Governor of Bntish Honduras,, 
had been appointed Governor of British Guiana in succession 
to Sir Alfred Savage, who had resigned through ill-health. On 
Aug. 16 it was announced that Mr. Colin Thomley, Chief 
Secretary m Uganda, had been appointed Governor of British 
Honduras in succession to Sir Patrick Renison. — (Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 12478 B ; 12296 A.) 

B. BURMA. — Establishment of Diplomatic Relations 
with Czedioslovakia. 

It was announced in Rangoon on July 25 that the Bunnese 
and Czechoslovak Governments had decided to establish full 
diplomatic relations, and that the Czechoslovak Consulate- 
General in the Burmese capital would accordingly be raised to 
Legation status.— (Burmese Government Information Dept.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA - SOVIET UNION. — Trade, 
Economic, and Technical Co-operation Agreements.^ - 
Soviet Credits for Yugoslavia. - Air Agreement. - Soviet 
Offer of Atomic Reactor. 


Negotiations took place in Moscow from Aug. 23 - Sept. 1 
between a Yugoslav delegation headed by M. Vukmanovnch 
(a Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council) and a 
Soviet delegation led by M. :Mikoyan. It was announced ori 
Sept. 1 that the negotiations had dealt with commercial 
exchanges and economic co-operation between the two coimtries, 
and that agreement had been reached on the following matters * 
(1) Soviet- Yugoslav trade exchanges during the next three years 
would he at a level of $70,000,000 in each direction, and both countries 
would take steps for their expansion m subseauent years A special 
protocol (to be agreed m January 1956) would regulate exchanges 
during 1956, and the commodity lists to he agreed upon would 
correspond to the present trade agreement for 1955. Agreement had 
also been reached on long-term Soviet suppHes of coal, coke, and 
cotton, to Yugoslavia, and Yugoslav dehveries to the Soviet Union 
of bauxite, lead, tobacco, and hemp. 


(2) An agreement would be signed as soon as possible ” on 
technical eo-operation and exchange of technical knowledge, subject 
to the regulations m force m both countries. It would provide for 
oo-operation between enterprises and institutions m both countries, 
and the exchange of technical knowledge and achievements would 
include licences and documentation. A special fund, to which both 
Governments would contribute m defimte proportions, would be set 
up with a view to furthermg such co-operation. 

<3) As regards long-term co-operation, it had been agreed to 
conclude m January 1956 arrangements for : 

(a) a Soviet credit to Yugoslavia of $54,000,000 for Yuguslav 
purchases of raw materials m the U.S.S R , subject to Yugoslavia 
usmg this credit withm a three-year period ; 

(5) another Soviet credit to Yugoslavia, of an undisclosed amount, 
to pay (i) for the design, construction, and equipment of a fertilizer 
factory m Yugoslavia with an annual capacity of 220,000 tons, and 
of an electric power station connected with this factory ; (ii) for a 
factory for the production of superphosphates with an annual capacity 
of 250,000 tons ; (m) for a sulphuric acid factory , and (iv) for three 
smaller enterprises ; 

(c) a Soviet loan to Yugoslavia amounting to $30,000,000, m 
foreign exchange or gold, which the Yugoslav National Bank would 
be entitled to use within a period of two or three years 

These credits would be for 10 years and would bear interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum. 

(4) The delegations had also examined the possibility of Soviet 
investment in other Yugoslav mdustnal projects, and of co-operation 
in the utihzation of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 

M. Viikmanovich said on Ms return to Belgrade that the 
$54,000,000 credit for raw materials would be spent on Yugo- 
slav purchases of coal, coke, and cotton at the rate of 
$18,000,000 a year, wMch would considerably ease Yugoslavia’s 
balance-of-payments difficulties because hitherto she had been 
compelled to purchase these raw materials in Western dollar 
markets. He stressed that the conditions attached to the 
Soviet credits were “ far more favourable ” than those wMch 
Yugoslavia had received or been offered elsewhere, and pomted 
out that the credit arrangements had to be deferred until 
January 1966 as Yugoslavia was bound by an undertaking to 
the International Bank not to exceed a certain debt limit 
before the end of the current year. 

M. Yukmanovioh, also announced that the Soviet Government, as 
part of the proposal to co-operate in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, had offered Yugoslavia a reactor and a cyclotron, as well 
as atomic materials such as uranium and graphite, on the sole 
condition that they should be paid for withm two years of delivery. 


An agreement for the re-estabhshment of air services between 
the two countries was signed in Moscow on Sept. 3. Since 1949 
Soviet aircraft operating between Moscow and Tirana (Albania) 
had been permitted to fly across Yugoslav terntory, but had 
not been allowed to land at Belgrade until 1953 ; even then they 
had not been permitted to embark or disembark pasengers. The 
new air service will be operated by both Yugoslav and Soviet 
aircraft, in contrast to the pre-1948 “ joint ” service wMch was 
flown exclusively by the Russians.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
(Prcv. rep. 14358 A ; 14265 A ; Trade Agreement, 14016 A.) 


B. SOUTH KOREA. — ^Resignation of Foreign Minister. 

It was announced in Seoul on July 31 that President Syngman 
Bhee had accepted the resignation of Mr. Pyun Yung Tai as 
Foreign Minister, and had appointed Mr. Chou Chung Hwan 
(hitherto Vice-Mimster of Foreign Affairs) as actmg Foreign 
Minister. Mr. Pyun, who had been Foreign Minister since 1951, 
led the South Korean delegation at the U.N. when the Korean 
question was under discussion, and also headed the South 
Korean delegation at the Geneva conference on Korea. No 
reason was given for his resignation except that he was “ tired 
of the job.”— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1 x 424 F.) 


C. INDIA.— Sikh Agitation for Punjabi-speaking State. 
- Arrest of Master Tara Singh. a 1 

The Government of the Punjab issued an Order on April 10 
(subsequently extended on May 15) forbidding the shouting 
of slo^ns and the holding of processions and demoMtratiOM 
for or against the reorganization of the State on a Imgu^tic 
basis. This measure was mtended to prevent clashes, such as 
had occurred at Ludhiana m December and at A^itsar in 
April, between the Sikh advocates of a Punjabi-yeakmg State 
(PumaM Svba) and the Hindu supporters of a Greater 
Puniab ” (Maha Punjab). The Akali Dal (the extremist Sikh 
orgamzation led by Master Tara Smgh) had propc^ed the union 
of the Patiala and East Punjab States Umon (PEPSU) with 
parts of the Punjab and of Himachal Pradesh to form a 
^iabi-speaking State in which the Sikhs would be in a 
maionty. On the other hand, the Hmdu Mahasabha and the 
Jan Sangh had demanded the union of all three States in a 
“ Greater Punjab ” eont^mg a Hindu majority, and mcludmg 
some non-Punjabi-speaking areas. 

The JJcah Dal laimched a satyagraha campaign against the ban 
on May 10, when Master Tara Smgh and ten of his supporters were 
arrested at Amritsar for shouting slogans in support of Punoahi Suba 
During the next two months Akahs continued to court arrest by 
shoutmg such slogans in the presence of the police. Although the 
agitation was generaUy peaceful, clashes occurred between demon- 
gators and pohce at Ludhiana on May 25, when nme policemen and 
two civiliaiLS were injured, and at Amritsar on July 4, when 26 
pohcemen and 24 Akahs were injured. The supreme religious body 
of the Sikh commumty (Shtromam Ourdwara PrabMndhak) disclaimed 
all connexion with the agitation and instructed priests and temple 
attendants to take no part m it 

The Chief Minister of the Punjab (Mr. Sachar) issued a 
statement on July 12 announcmg that the Government had 
decided to lift the ban m honour of Mr. Nehru’s return from 
his visit to the Soviet Umon and other countries. He deplored 
the increase in communal tension which had occurred during 
the past three months, and appealed to all parties and com- 
mumties to “ make earnest efforts to improve and consolidate 
conditions of peace and goodwill.” The Akah Dal accordingly 
suspended its agitation, but gave warning that it might be 
renewed if all the arrested Akahs (said to number several 
thousands) were not released. Master Tara Singh was sentenced 
on Aug. 13 to four months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 400 
for defying the Government’s ban. — (The Hm^, Madras - 










D. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Accession to Austrian 
State Treaty. - Statement by M Siroky. 

The Czechoslovak National Assembly, meeting on Aug. 30, 
unanimously approved the accession of Czechoslovakia to the 
Austrian State Treaty signed on May 15 by Great Britain, the 
Umted States, France, the Soviet Umon, and Austria. 

The Prime Minister, M. Siroky, said that the Austrian State Treaty 
was a sigmficaut contribution to the security of Czechoslovakia, 
which, as a neighbour of Austria, had suffered m the past from 
violations of Austrian sovereignty After pointing out that the 
Austrian question has always been linked with the security of 
Czechoslovakia,” M. Siroky declared that all the conditions were 
present for developing relations between the two countries in con- 
formity with the principles of peaceful oo-existenco — ^mutual respect, 
Integrity, and sovereignty — ^to which Czechoslovakia adhered. He 
added that there were important possibilities fox expanding economic 
and cultural relations, and that the Czechoslovak Government was 
also wdlmg to discuss with Austria outstanding questions such as 
property claims, questions of disputed citizenship, the position of 
Austrian citizens who were presumed to be imprisoned in Czecho- 
slovakia, tourism, and air communications 

Article 37 of the Austrian State Treaty invited members 
of the Umted Nations who were at war with Germany on May 8 , 
1945, to accede to the treaty. Czechoslovakia was the lirst 
country (other than the original Allied signatories) to do so. 
(Times - Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. State Treaty, 1:4193 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The sterlmg area had a gold and dollar deficit in August of 
$87,000,000 after taking into account (a) the receipt of 
$ 4 , 000,000 in XJ.S. defence aid, ( 6 ) the payment of $36,000,000 
to tlxe E.P.U., representing that part of the July settlement 
which had to be paid m gold or dollars, and (c) the payment of 
$ 2 , 000,000 under bilateral settlements with creditors of the 
E.P.U. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
fell to $2,457,000,000 on Aug. 81. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. August settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of $78,400,000 (£28,000,000) in 
August, which, under the new E.P.U. arrangements (see 
14374 A), would be settled in September as to 75 per cent in 
gold or dollars and 25 per cent by an increase m the U.K. debt 
to the Union. — (Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. X 4364 B.) 
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A. CYPRUS. — Suspension of London Tripartite 
Conference. - British, Greek, and Turkish Viewpoints on 
Cyprus Question. - British Constitutional Proposals for 
Cyprus. - Ban on Eoka ” Organization. 

The tripartite U.K.-Greek-Turkish conference on the problems 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus, which opened 
at Lancaster House m London on Aug. 29, was suspended on 
Sept. 7 pending further consideration by the Greek and Turkish 
Governments of British proposals for grantmg self-government 
to Cyprus. Although the conference was held m restricted 
session, the following official statements were issued : (1) a 
summary of the views of the British, Greek, and Turkish Foreign 
Mmisters (Mr. Macmillan, M. Stephanopoulos, and M. Zorlu) 
on the question of Cyprus, pubhshed on Sept. 1 ; (2) the text 
of the British proposals for self-government for Cyprus, 
published on Sept, 6 ; and (3) the verbal exchanges between 
Mr. Macmillan and M. Zorlu on the British Government’s 
attitude to self-determmation for Cyprus, pubhshed on Sept. 7 
at the conclusion of the conference. Summaries are given below. 

Bridsh, Greek, and Turkish Attitudes to Cyprus. 

Mr. Macmillan emphasized that Cyprus was both a territory under 
British sovereignty, for whose progress and welfare H.M Government 
were responsible, and also a “ vital hmge of the North Atlantic and 
Middle Eastern defence systems.” Bntam had responsibihtiea in the 
area arismg out of her adherence to the Turkish-Iraqi pact, the 
Anglo-Iraqi agreement, the Anglo- Jordaman alliance, and the 
tripartite U.K -U.S -French agreement of 1950, and to discharge 
these responsibilities she needed not merely a base ” but the 
possession and use of the whole island and its facihties The British 
Government were determined to fulfil the first duty of any Govern- 
ment in mamtammg law and order m Cyprus,” and had endeavomed 
to promote self-government for the island. A serious responsibihty 
lay upon those who had resorted to violence and had obstructed 
democratic evolution in Cyprus , but for this, elected representatives 
of the Cypriot Government might be taking part in the present 
conference. Although Britain would ” abandon neither her mtereats 
and responsibihties nor those for whom she was a trustee,” she would 
not be ” inflexible ” but would seek, through conciliation, to obtam 
a settlement which would meet British reqmrements and the special 
oircumstancea of Cyprus. These aims could be realized, with proper 
regard for the rights of ah, if there was a common effort. 

M. Stephanopoulos said that Greece recognized the need for 
Britain’s presence in Cyprus for defensive purposes.” He maintamed, 
however, that the question of sovereignty did not prejudice, and 
was not boimd up with, questions of defence, smoe under NATO 
arrangements allied bases had been estabhshed on various territories 
without regard to sovereignty The mihtary and defensire value of 
the British bases m Cyprus would be enhanced ” were the present 
ill-feeling among the Cypriot population to be changed Into a spirit 
of spontaneous and unqualified co-operation.” This could only be 
achieved by grantmg self-determination, which was a fundamental 
principle of the U N Charter and to which the Oyprots were entitled. 
Greece had not claimed, and did not claim, the right to decide by 
herself the future of Cyprus , but she denied the right of any third 
party to do so, because this matter was the exclusive prerogative of 
the Cypriot people. The Greek Government’s sole endeavour had 
been to secure for the people of Cyprus their right to seK-deterirunation 
“ within a reasonably short period of time.” Greece repudiated all 
acts of violence and was willing to subscribe to any guarantee which 
Britain might wish to have ooncermng military bases in Cyprus. 
Moreover, she was also willing to join in any guarantee which Turkey 
might wish to obtam concerning the Turkish minority m Cyprus. 

M. Zorlu recalled that the admimstration of Cyprus had been 
transferred to Britain in 1878 in return for a British commitment to 
assist Turkey in the event of Bussian aggression Under the Treaty 
of La-usanne (1923) Turkish sovereignty over Cyprus was recognized 
to have lapsed, and British sovereignty to have been assumed as 
from Nov- 5, 1914 [the date on which the Ottoman Empire declared 
war on the Allied Powers during World War I]. The nationality 
question had also been settled under the Lausanne treaty, which 
provided that the inhabitants of Cyprus would acquire British 
nationality except for those who opted for Turkish nationality. 
Cyprus had, therefore, been recognized as exolusiyely “ a matter of 
concern ” for Britain and Turkey, and it had been so recognized by 
all the signatories to the treaty, including Greece. As the status of 
Cyprus had definitely been determined by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
Turkey looked on the Cyprus question solely as a British domestic 
issue, and would continue to do so as long as Britain retained 
sovereignty over the island and the status quo was maintained If 
there was any question of the island changing hands, it should revert 
to Turkey, since Cyprus was geographically a prolongation of the 
AnatoHan mainland. Moreover, the “ vital interests of Turkey and 
the requirements of defence and logistics ” made it imperative that 
Cyprus should belong either to Turkey or to a country ** which was 
as closely interested as Turkey in the fate of Turkey’s eastern 
neighbours,” In the event of a war, Turkey could only he supplied 
through her southern ports, and whoever controlled Cyprus was in 
a position to control those ports. For all these reasons, therefore, the 
principle of self-detemolnation could not prevail over historical, 
geographical, strategrio, and security requirements ; the principle 


itself^was a noble one, which Turkey accepted, hut it must n<^ be 
allowed to become an element of injustice, insecurity, and trouhie. 
Before Cyprus could achieve self-government she needed a period 
of peace and qmet , even when the climate became suitable lor 
self-government, the gmding principle should not be a consideration 
of majorities or minorities but that of full equahty for the two 
groups ” m Cyprus. In conclusion, M Zorlu emphasized that Turkey 
was “ extremely eager to maintain friendship and co-operation with 
Greece ” 


British Constitutioaal Proposals for Cyprus. 


The British Government’s constitutional proposals for 
Cyprus were published, on Sept. 6, as stated, above, the text 
being as follows : 

(1) “ The first stage of the [tripartite] conference has shown that, 
m spite of certain important differences of opinion, aU three delep- 
tions are agreed upon the overriding importance of mamtaining 
their friendship and co-operation and the ties which biud them m 
alhance. They are also agreed m recogmzmg the key strategic 
position of (Cyprus, and the vital contribution of the British military 
headquarters and base m the island to the mamtenance of peace and 
security in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. They 
also share the desire to further the welfare of the population of 
Cyprus, to put an end to the acts of violence which have recently 
been disturbing the community, and to restore harmony between all 
sections of the population. 

(2) The British delegation are oonvmced, therefore, that their 
colleagues will agree that it would be unthinkable that the present 
conference should end in failure, which would run counter to their 
common objectives and impair their fi*iendship and alliance . . . 
Having made a careful analysis of the respective positions of the 
three delegations as disclosed at the conference, the British delegation 
wish to offer the following observations and proposals as a basis for 
the common understandmg which they are confident it will be 


possible to reach * 

(3) It is clear that there are two mam problems in dete rmin i ng 
the future of Cyprus The first of these comprises the mtroduction 
and operation of a new Constitution leading to mternal self-govern- 
ment by the Cypriot people, under the proper safeguards and 
guarantees required by the mtemational situation and the protection 
of the mterests of the communities concerned. The second of these 
is the future international status of Cyprus. 

(4) With regard to the first of these two problems, the British 
delegation believe that their ooUeagues share the opmion of H.M 
Government that an essential element m the restoration of harmony 
in Cyprus and m the future progress of the island must be a pro- 
gressiye advance towards mternal self-government, with proper 
regard for the rights and interests of ah parties The British delegation 
are confident, therefore, that the way is open for the conference to 
estabhsh a large measure of agreement upon the necessary plans 
and procedures for attammg this end It is the responsibility of 
H.M Government to mtroduoe the necessary constitutional measures, 
but m view of the close interest which Greece and Turkey naturally 
take in the welfare of the Greek and Turkish communilies m Cyprus, 
the British delegation wish to put before their colleagues the following 
proposals, and to discuss them with a view to reaching common 
agreement. H M Government would hope to obtain the expressed 
approval of the Greek and Turkish Governments for this programme, 
since it is evident that this would he of the greatest importance in 
seouxmg the full co-operation of the Cypriot people. In invitmg the 
co-operation of the Greek and Turkish Governments in this task, 
the British delegation are in no way departing from the prmciple, 
which has already been emphasized by the Foreign Secretary m his 
remarks to the conference, that H.M Government are solely 
responsible for the internal aJffairs of her Majesty’s possessions. 

(5) The proposals of H.M Government are intended to set Cyprus 
upon the normal path of democratic development To this end, 
H M Government propose the introduction of a new and hberal 
Constitution leading to the f uUest measure of internal self-gover^ent 
compatible with the strategic requirements of the present international 
situation The Constitution would provide for an Assembly with an 
elected majority, a proportionate quota of seats being reserved for 
the Turkish community. All departments of the Cyprus Government 
would be progressively transferred to Cypriot Ministers responsible 
to the Assembly, with the exception of Foreign Aff^s, Defenc^ and 
Pubhc Security, winch would be reserved to the Governor There 
would be proper safeguards for the integrity and independence of 
the Public Service As part of the safeguards to be provided for the 
Turkish community, a proportion of the ministerial portfohos would 
be reserved for that community. A Cypriot Chief Minister to head 
the new Cypriot Admimstration would be chosen by the Assembly 
with the approval of the Governor. 

(6) H.M. Government propose that a special tripartite committee 
should be set up in London by the present conference . . to examine 
detailed proposals to be drawn up by HM Gover^ent for new 
constitutional instruments for Cyprus. It would be the duty of this 
tripartite committee to consider a suitable system of guarantees for 
the interests of the ooinmuiiities in Cyprus, and the appropriate 
method of their implementation. The committee might investigate 
any suggestions for the further benefit of the Cypriot population 
from the point of view of the close Imks between Cyprus and the 
United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey; for example, questions 
concerning the status and rights of Cypriots in the three countries. 

(7) After completing its initial tasks, the tripartite commit^ 
might be kept in being in order to receive reports regarding the 
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development of self-goTemment m Cyprus, and to act as a centre 
for discussing problems or diSerences arising out of self-government 
wMcb. it had not been possible to resolve locally in Cyprus. 

(8) With r^ard to the second of these mam problems, a divergence 
of view is unfortunately apparent between the three delegations. It 
is evident that these positions cannot at present be reconciled. But 
the British delegation feel strongly that this fact should not be allowed 
to create a breach between the three countries, with unfortunate and 
mcalculable consequences to their co-operation as friends and allies 
in the many fields of common endeavour. Nor should failure to settle 
this aspect of the problem at this time be allowed to destroy the 
wide measure of agreement established m regard to the other mam 
problem of internal self -government. 

<9) Consequently the British delegation propose that the conference 
should record that it is unable to agree upon the problem of the future 
international status of Cyprus The conference would, at the same 
time, agree that each Government retains the position which it has 
talsen up at the conference and is m no way committed by the 
proceedings of the conference to change its attitude. It would, m 
particular, be expressly recognized between the three parties that the 
fact of their co-operation over the mtroduction of self-government 
in no way invalidated their respective attitudes over the question 
of sovereignty 

(10) When the new Constitution has come mto working order m 
Cyprus, H.M. Government would be prepared to call the conference 
together agam to take counsel once more together on the mihtary and 
pohtical problems of the Eastern Mediterranean, mcluding the 
situation m Cyprus. It is hoped that sufficient progress wiB have been 
made to allow elected representatives of the Cypriot people to he 
associated with the conference In the meantime, the special tripartite 
committee proposed m connexion with the programme of self-govern- 
ment 'WiSL serve as a standing mstrument of consultation between the 
three allied Governments.” 

Britisli. Replies to Turkisli Questions* 

The following statement was issued at the conclusion of 
the conference : 

" On September 7 the Turkish Foreign Mimster put two questions 
to the British Foreign Secretary 

(1) Does the British Government %ntend to maintain %n the present 
and tn the future the right of sovereignty on the island of Cyprus, 
devolved upon Great Britain by the Treaty of Dausanne ? 

To this Mir, Macmillan rephed as follows • 

‘ The British position . . is really a simple one We are a very 
empirical people. We try to deal with facts as we see thorn. There 
IS nothing permanent m the world, and especially in the nuclear 
world ; and in the long story of mankind — ^no one knows it better^ 
than the races and countries 'bordering the Mediterranean — ^there" 
are many changes and permutations which take place But we face 
facts as they are We accepted Cyprus as a trust, m 1878, to meet 
certam strategic and political conditions of the world. These strategic 
and pohtical conditions have reproduced themselves with melancholy 
and monotonous iteration, and mdeed are present today in a far 
greater degree than ever before. Therefore, while we cannot look 
into the future at a very great distance, we cannot foresee conditions 
enabling us to abandon m one direction or another the trust we 
undertook and which we must still carry out. 

To put it in a slightly more succinct way, I might add this In 
my statement of Aug 80 [see above] I stated that British sovereignty 
over Cyprus was beyond dispute, and I explained why H.M. Govern- 
ment regarded it as essential that the Umted Kingdom should 
continue to remain in possession of Cyprus tn order to enable her to 
carry out her obligations m the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. Nothing has since occurred in any way to modify that 
view, and I am bound to say that there is no prospect of any change 
in the foreseeable future.* 

(2) If the British Govemment is determined to maintain sovereignly 
on the island, does it, for the present or for the future, accept any principle 
of self-deierminaiion which might ultimaiely lead to the independence 
of the island or to its accession to another country ? 

To this Mr. Macmillan rephed : ‘ I think I have already answered 
that question We do not accept the prmciple of seic-determination 
as one of universal application We think that exceptions must be 
made m view of geographical, traditional, historical, strategical, and 
other considerations.* ** 

A eommumq^u^ issued on Sept. 7 said that M. Stephanopoulos 
had made “ an interim reply,” and M. Zorlu “ a full and 
defimte reply,” to the British constitutional proposals ; that 
Mr. Macrmllan, before makmg any further proposals, would 

await the full reply of the Greek Government and any 
additions which the TMrMsh Government might wish to make 
to their statement ” ; and that “ meanwhile, the tripartite 
conference stands suspended,” 

Both M. Stephanopoulos and M. Zorlu left London on 
Sept. 8. No statement was made by the Turkish Foreign 
Mimster, but the Greek Foreign Mimster gave a press conference 
in London before returning to Athens. * 

M. Stephanopoulos emphasized that Greece had never asked for 
the annexation of Cyprus, and reiterated that the Cypriots had the 
light to decide upon their own future, m conformity with the principles 
'bf the XT.N. Charter. He asked that the people of Cyprus should he 
•* allowed to exercise the right of self-determination after a reasonable 


period of self-governnieiit ’* ; asserted that the Cypriots were being 
treated differently from other peoples of the British Commonwealth ; 
and added : “ We shall carry on the fight to secure reoogmtion of 
the right of self-determination on behalf of the Cypriot people, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are Greek.*’ 

In view of the recent mcrease m terrorist activities m Cyprus, 
the British forces in the island were reinforced durmg the 
second week of September by 1,500 Royal Marine Commandos 
from Malta and by several compames of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment and The Royal Scots from the Suez Canal Zone. 
A squadron of six mmesweepers sailed from Chatham on 
Sept. 8 to take part in the prevention of arms smuggling m 
the waters round Cyprus, whilst the light fleet carrier H.M.S. 
Ocean sailed from Plymouth on the following day with military 
equipment for the British forces m the island. 

Further attacks by Eoka terrorists occurred during the night 
of Sept. 3-4 in the Famagusta area, where a bomb explosion 
at an R.A.F. radio station caused some damage and injured 
an R.A.F. officer and a Turkish Cypriot employee. A police- 
station in the nearby village of Paralunm was raided by 20 
masked terrorists who escaped with a number of rifles and 
shot-guns after overpowering and bmding eight policemen. As 
a result of these attacks, a ban on vehicular traffic by night was 
imposed m Famagusta and eight villages in the area. 

The Government of Cyprus issued an Order-in-Council on 
Sept. 15 under which Eoka was banned as an organization 
“ used for the promotion of disorder and the spread of sedition.” 
It was laid down that accused terrorists would no longer come 
before a magistrate for preliminary hearing, as hitherto, but 
would be sent for trial by the assize court. The Order-in- 
Council will remaui in force for twelve months in the first 
instance, and may be extended at the discretion of the 
Governor of Cyprus. 

Leaflets had been circulated on Sept. 9 by a secret Turkish 
Cypriot orgamzation, calling itself Volkan, threatening 
immediate reprisals against the Eoka if any attacks were 
made agamst Turkish officials, policemen, or civilians. The 
VoJkan leaflets alleged that Eoka had included the names of 
promment Turkish Cypriots on a “ terror list,” and threatened 
mstant retaliation for any attacks on members of the Turkish 
community. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14394 A 5 London Tripartite Con- 

ference» 14396 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower^s 
Statement on Essentials of Peace. 

In a speech on Aug. 24 to the annual convention of the 
American Bar Association, meeting in Philadelphia, President 
Eisenhower declared that “ the spirit of Geneva, if it is to 
provide a healthy atmosphere for the pursuit of peace, if it is 
to be genuine and not spurious, must inspire all to a correction 
of injustices and observance of human rights, and an end to 
subversion organized on a world scale.” In this connexion he 
made the following three pomts : 

“ (1) The division of Germany cannot be supported by any 
argument based on boundaries or language or racial origin. 

(2) The domination of captive countries cannot longer be 
justified by any claim that it is needed for purposes of security. 

(3) An international political machine, operating within the 
borders of sovereign nations for their pohtical and ideological 
subversion, cannot be explained away as a cultural movement.” 

After stressing that eagerness to avoid war could “ produce 
outright or implicit agreement that injustices and wrongs of 
the present shall be perpetuated into the future,” the President 
added : “ We must not participate in any such false agreement. 
Thereby we would outrage our own conscience. In the eyes of 
those who suffer injustice, we would become partners with 
their oppressors. In the judgment of history we would, have 
sold out the freedom of men for the pottage of a false peace. 
. . . We must be firm but friendly ; tolerant, but not complacent; 
quick to understand another’s viewpoint, honestly assumed. 
But we must never agree to injustice for the weak, the unfortun- 
ate, the under-privileged, well knowing that if we accept 
destruction of the principle of justice for all, we cannot longer 
claim justice for ourselves as a matter of right ...” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Geneva Conference, X4325 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Senator John Spicer, the Federal Attorney-General, was 
sworn-in on Sept, 14 as Mimster of Transport and Shipping 
in succession to Senator George McLeay, who had died on the 
previous day. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet^ 13688 B.) 
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A. CHINA - UNITED STATES. — Geneva Meeting 
of Ambassadors. - Repatriation from China of U.S. 
Airmen and Civilians. - Agreement on Repatriation of 
other Nationals of Both Countries. 

It was announced in Washington and Peking on July 25 
that Ambassadors representing the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China would meet in Geneva on Aug. 1 
to discuss the repatriation of nationals of the two countnes 
desirmg to return home, and “ certain other practical matters 
now at issue between both sides.” The U.S. State Department 
emphasized that the Peking Government had been informed 
through Britain that ‘‘ these talks, as in the ease of all our 
prior discussions with the Chinese Communists, do not involve 
diplomatic recognition.” Mr. Alexis Johnson, Ambassador in 
Prague, was named as the U.S. envoy at the discussions, 
whilst Mr. Wang Ping-nan, Ambassador m Warsaw, was 
appointed Chmese representative. 

The Chmese Prime Minister (Mr Chou En-lai), addressmg the 
National People’s Congress in Pekmg on July 30, said that although 
the Geneva talks would he primarily concerned with the reciprocal 
repatriation of Chinese and American civilians, they should, m the 
words of the original announcement, also facihtate further dis- 
cussions and the settlement of certam other practical matters now at 
Issue between the two sides ” The Chmese people,” he declared, 
" hope that these words signify that the United States is ready to 
co-operate with China and enable these Smo- American talks at 
ambassadorial level to make preparations for negotiations between 
Chma and the United States for relaxing and ehmmatmg tension m 
the Formosa area. . . . The Chinese people hope that the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific region, mclndmg the Umted States, will sign 
a pact of collective peace to replace the antagonistic military blocs 
now existing m this part of the world ” 

Conditions permitting,” Mr. Chon added, ** the Chinese people 
are ready to seek the hberation of Formosa by peaceful means. If 
possible, the Chinese Government is wilhng to enter into negotiations 
with responsible local authorities in Formosa. It should be made 
clear that these would be negotiations between the central Govern- 
ment and local authorities The Chinese people are firmly opposed 
to any idea . . of ' two Chinas ' ” 

Immediately before the Geneva discussions were due to 
begin, it was announced by Peking Radio that the 11 U.S. 
airmen who bad been sentenced to varying terms of imprison- 
ment in November 1954 for alleged espionage (see 13927 A), 
and on whose behalf Dr. Hammarskjdld (the U.N. Secretary- 
General) had gone to Pekmg (see 14143 A), had been released 
and would be expelled from China. In Geneva, Mr. Wang 
made a statement announcing the release of the airmen and 
expressing the hope that “ this measure taken by the Chinese 
Government will have a favourable effect on our talks.” 

The Pekmg annoxmoement, after reiterating that the men had been 
sentenced for having sneaked into the territorial air of China by 
plane to conduct espionage activities with the aim of jeopardizing 
the security of China,” went on • During the period in which these 
11 criminals served their sentences, they observed discipline and 
behaved themselves fairly well. The authorities m charge so reported 
to the military tribunal of the Supreme People’s Court, and asked 
for leniency for them. The tribunal decided on July 31 . . to release 
these 11 criminals before the completion of their terms, and notified 
the authorities in charge to carry out immediately the release 
procedure and to send them out of China.” 

The 11 airmen crossed the border into Hong Kong on Aug. 4 
and were flown back to the United States, where they arrived 
on Aug. 12. 

At a press conference in Toklo on Aug. 7, Colonel Arnold (the senior 
oflacer of the party) described how he had been subjected to prolonged 
solitary confinement, torture and interrogation whilst in captivity, 
whilst all the other 10 airmen said that they had been subjected to 
solitary confinement and starvation diet, but not to the severe 
Interrogation Inflicted on Colonel Arnold- The latter admitted that 
he had become “ completely irrational ” at times and had said “ ah 
sorts of things,” but denied having signed a ** confession ” that he 
had violated Chinese sovereignty or dropped spies into China; he 
added that when a ** confession ” was produced at his trial, he had 
repudiated it. Another of the airmen. Major Baumer, said that he 
had been treated for nine months in a Communist hospital for frost- 
bite suffered after Ms plane had been shot down ; though he had 
not been subjected to physical torture, he had subsequently been 
deprived of his crutches and placed m solitary conflement. 

At their first meeting in Geneva, held at the H6tel Beau 
Rivage, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wang agreed on a two-point 
agenda for their discussions : (1) the return of civilians of 
both sides to their respective countries ; (2) ‘‘ other practical 
matters at issue between the two sides.” Durmg the ensuing 
six weeks the envoys had 14 meetings on the first item of the 
agenda ; no definite information was given in the communiques 
issued after each meeting, hut it was reported that the talks 
were deadlocked over the question of the repatriation of 
Chmese students at present in the United States. On Sept. 10, 


however, agreement was finally reached on the first item of 
the agenda, the following jomt commumqu6 bemg signed by 
the two ambassadors : 

“ The Ambassadors of the U S.A and the People’s Republic of 
(^Jliina have agreed to announce the measures which their respective 
Governments have adopted concerning the return of civilians to their 
respective countries 

With respect to Chinese [nationals] in the Umted States. Ambassa- 
dor Johnson, on behalf of the U.S A., has mformed Ambassador 
Wang Ping-nan that * 

(1) The U.S A. recognizes that CJhmese in the United States who 
desire to return to the People’s Republic of China are entitled to 
do so, and declares that it has adopted, and will further adopt, 
appropriate measures so that they can expeditiously exercise their 
nght to return. 

(2) The Government of the Republic of India will be invited to 
assist in the return to the People’s Republic of Chma of those Chinese 
who desire to do so, as follows : 

(a) If any Chinese in the United States believes that, contrary 
to the declared pohcy of the U S.A,, he is encountenng obstruction 
in departure, he may so inform the Indian Embassy m the United 
States and request it to make representations on his behalf to the 
U.S Government. If desired by the People’s Republic of Chiiia, 
the Government of India may mvestigate the facts m any such case. 

(&) If any Chmese in the U S.A. who desires to return to the 
People’s Repubho of China has difficulty m paying Ms return 
expenses, the Government of India may render him the financial 
assistance needed to permit Ms return. 

(3) The U S. Government will give wide publicity to the foregoing 
arrangements, and the Indian Embassy m the United States may 
also do BO. 

With respect to Americans in Chma, Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, 
on behalf of the People’s Repubhc of China, has informed Ambassador 
Johnson that : 

(1) The People’s Republic of China recogmzes that Americans in 
China who desire to return to the U.S A. are entitled to do so, and 
declares that it has adopted, and will further adopt, appropriate 
measures so that they can expeditiously exercise their nght to return. 

(2) The British Government will be invited to assist in the return 
to the U.S.A. of those Americans who desire to do so, as follows ■ 

(а) If any American in Ohmabeheves that, contrary to the declared 
pohcy of the People’s Repubho of China, he is encountering ohstruo- 
tion in departure, he may so inform the office of the U.K. Charg6 
d* Affaires [in PeMngl and request it to make representations on Ms 
behalf to the Government of the People’s Republic of China If 
desired by the United States, the British Government may also 
mvestigate the facts m any such case. 

(б) If any American in China who desires to return to the U.S.A. 
has difficulty m paying Ms return expenses, the British Government 
may render him the financial assistance needed to permit Ms return. 

(3) The Government of the People’s Republic of China will give 
wide publicity to the foregoing arrangements, and the office of the 
U.K. Oharg6 d’AJffaires in China may also do so. 

On the same day (Sept. 10) Mr. Wang informed Mr. Johnson 
that seven Americans imprisoned in China, and a further three 
under house arrest, would he released within the next few days 
and sent to Hong Kong. Earlier (Sept. 6) Mr. Wang had 
aimounced that his Government would issue exit permits to 
another 12 Americans detained in China. 

The 22 Americans whose Imminent release was announced com- 
prised 10 missionaries ; five businessmen ; a Fulbright scholar at 
Peking University ; an American pilot of a Chinese Nationalist 
airlme ; two young girls of White Russian mothers, together with 
one of the mothers, a naturalized American ; and two other women, 
one the wife of one of the American businessmen and the other the wife 
of the Dutch manager of the Bank of America’s Shanghai branch. 

The release of the 11 airmen and the impending release of the 22 
civilians left 18 or 19 Americans still in Chinese Communist custody. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wang liad a further meeting in Geneva 
on Sept. 14, at the end of which Mr. Wang issued a statement 
saying that the Chinese delegation had proposed that the 
second item on the agenda should he discussed, taking, first, 
the lifting of trade harriers, and secondly, preparatory work 
for Sino-American talks at a higher level. After consultation 
with Washington, Mr* Johnson subsequently issued a statement 
saying that it would be ** premature ” to discuss other matters 
before carrying out the announcement about the return of 
civilians. ‘‘ Only fuU implementation of the agreed announce- 
ment,” the statement added, “ can resolve the problem of the 
return of American civilians. In that announcement the 
People’s Republic of China said it ‘will further adopt appro- 
priate measures ’ so that American civilians can ‘ expeditiously * 
exercise their right to return. The faithful carrying-out of that 
commitment should be the continued task of the Geneva 
meetings and should provide a basis for proceeding to the 
discussion of other practical matters.” — (New York T%nes - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev* rep. U.S. Airmen, 

14143 A ; Missionaries, 12117 A.) 
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KEESING’S CONTEMPOBABY ABCmVES 


September 10 — 17, 1955, 


A. ATOMIC ENERGY. — First International Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The first International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, held in Geneva under the auspices of the 
United Nations, ended on Aug. 21. During the fortnight 
that the conference lasted, over 1,000 papers and oral reports 
— ^most of them of a highly technical nature — ^were presented 
on various aspects of atomic energy and their apphcation to 
industry and agriculture. Inter alia^ the conference discussed 
fondamental physical factors determimng the design of nuclear 
reactors, the uses of radio-active isotopes, the effects of atomic 
radiation on man, and the protection of atomic workers from 
harmful effects of radiation, whilst comprehensive reports were 
given by British, American, Soviet, and other scientists on 
atomic progress — mcludmg reactor design — ^in their countries. 

The conference was attended by scientists and observers from 
Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgmm, Brazil, Bulgma, 
Burma, Byelorussia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China (Nationalist), 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Domimcan Bepubhc, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, the German 
Federal Repubhe, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, the Irish Repubhe, Israel, Italy, Japan, J ordan, 
Korea (South), Lebanon, Liberia, Ltixembuig, Mexico, Monaco, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Palnstan, Panama, Persia, 
Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, San Marino, 
Siam, South Africa, the Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Turkey, the XJkrame, the United Kingdom, the Umted States, 
Uruguay, the Vatican, Vietnam (South), and Yugoslavia, and by 
representatives of the U.N specialized agencies 

Brief summaries are given below of some of the subjects 
discussed at the conference, and of the reports given by British, 
U.S., and Soviet scientists on the progress of atomic energy 
development in their respective countries. 

Atomic Rower for Under-developed Areas. A forecast that atomic 
energy would eventually be used for the development of the world^s 
under- developed areas was made by Sir John Cockcroft, Director of 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Establishment at Harwell Sir John said 
that it would be possible withm five years to build nuclear power 
units in transportable form — package reactors ** — and, by these 
means, to supply packaged power for such purposes as mini n g 
development m isolated areas and the conversion of waterless deserts 
into fertile food-produemg land As examples, he said that it would 
be possible by such means to drain the swamps of Bechuanaland and 
convert that territory mto fertile agricultural land ; to provide 
power for the Rhodesian copper-mines, now dependent on coal 
supphes brought from hundreds of miles away ; and to develop 
isolated areas such as Port Radium in Canada and Broken Hill in 
Australia. Moreover, the deserts of North Africa might be irrigated 
with water derived from the sea and ** demineralized ** electrically 
with energy derived from nuclear processes. 

Uses of Isotopes. The increasmg use of radio-active isotopes in 
industry, medicme, research, etc , was discussed by U S , British, 
Norwegian, and other scientists Dr Willard Libby (U.S A ) estimated 
that hundreds of miUions of dollars, perhaps $1,000,000,000,** had 
been saved durmg the last ten years through the use of isotopes , 
few of these uses would have been possible a decade ago, other uses 
were ** ready and waiting,** and new uses were bemg developed 
almost daily. Another U S, scientist, Dr. P C. Aebersold (of the U S 
Atomic Energy Commission), described how American production 
and use of isotopes was increasing rapidly, especially In industry, 
and how they were being used, inter aha, for altermg the strength 
and physical characteristics of such materials as plastics and 
vulcanised rubber. He said that over 1,000 different types of labelled 
radio-active compounds were now in use in the U.S. A., and that 
Isotopes could be produced for sterilizing pharmaceutical products 
at an estimated cost of between one and seven cents per pound 
Descriptions of the medical applications of Isotopes in Britain — ^the 
world*s largest exporter of isotopes — ^were given by U K scientists. 

Mr. R. A Silow, of the U N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), stressed that isotopes could be of great importance for 
agriculture, paxticularly as ''tools leading to Improved harvest 
safeguards.** He explained that adequate control of destructive 
Insects required a thorough knowledge of their life cycles, and that 
" tag^g ** such insects with ray-emlttmg matenal enabled them 
to be easily Identified. In Canada, for example, wireworms had been 
labelled with. Oobalt-60 — an Isotope emitting an extremely penetrating 
form of X-ray — and scientists could thus follow their meanderlngs 
beneath the ground. 

Radiation Hazards. Much attention was devoted to the possible 
genetic effects of radiation on the human race, and suggestions were 
put forward that an mtemational organization should be set up to 
study this matter and establish standards of radio-biological pro- 
tection. The consensus of opimou was that, although the dangers 
might not be immediate, quick action should be taken to safeguard 
the human race against adverse effects of radiation, particularly as 
regards the possibility of unfavourable genetic mutations. 

American Atomic Developments. Complete seta of technical data 
and drawings of atomic research reactors now in use in the U.S A were 
presented to Dr. Bhabha (the President of the Conference) by Rear- 
Admiral Strauss, chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and 
heckd of the U.S, delegation. They were contained in eight volumes 
which will be available to all participants in the conference, and which 


were designed " to furnish a practical basic source of technic^ mfoim- 
ation on nuclear energy and its application * The i^ormation 
mclnded full details of six types of American research reactors now m 
use data on nuclear physics, reactor design, basic reactor systems 
apphcable to power development, engineermg problems, etc. ; back- 
ground information on reactor materials, fuels, moderators, and 
safeguards against radiation dangers , a catalogue of special labor- 
atory equipment for the handlmg of radio-active materials ; and 
examples of the apphcation of radio-isotopes in research and industry. 
Comprehensive descriptions of American reactors, and of the progress 
made in the USA m applymg atomic energy to industrial uses, 
were given to the conference by US. scientists m a number of 


American atomic scientists disclosed durmg the conference that 
nuclear energy had been used for a short time on July 17 to give light 
and power to an entire urban community — ^the small town of Arco 
(population 1,200), m Idaho — for the first time in the United States. 
Unknown to the people of Arco, the transmission lines supplying 
conventional power to the town (i e electricity) had been dis- 
connected, and “ the entire oommumty then depended solely on 
nuclear power for more than an hour.’* The nuclear power had been 
produced from a plant at the Argonne National Laboratory, 20 miles 
from Arco, It was pointed out that the Arco experiment differed 
completely from that at West Milton (New York), where nuoloar- 
produced electric power for oivihan oonsumors had been made 
available at about the same time (see page 14361, second column) , 
whereas the nuclear-produced electricity at West Milton had been 
" fed ’* mto the transmission hues of the electricity pid, and was 
" interruptible,’* that at Arco had been supphed quite independently 
of the normal transmission hues. 


It was also disclosed (by Dr. Charles Eichner, olnof metallurgist 
of the French Atomic Energy Commission) that the United States 
was producing zirconium — one of the most important metals used 
m atomic reactors — on a commercial scale, being the first country 
to do so. Dr Eichner stated that the U S A had produced 5,000 tons 
of zirconium m 1954 and was expected to produce 30,000 tons in 
1955 ; although France and Britain were also producing the metal, 
they could not market it commercially. (Zirconium is used in atomic 
plants for " ca,nnmg ** nuclear fuel elements because it has the rare 
property of resisting the bombardment of neutrons.] 


British Atomic Developments. In an address on British Oitomic 
energy developments, Sir Christopher Hinton (managing director 
of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority) referred to the " fast breeder ** 
reactors at Harwell — and also projected for Dounreay — which 
produced more fissile material (plutonium) than they oonsuniod — 
see page 14361, first column He doscrlbod these reactors as "the 
gas turbines of the nuclear reactor world,** and said that they were, 
with few exceptions, the only typo which could " breed ** more fissile 
fuel than they consumed. At the same time he emphasized that the 
gas-cooled type of atomic power plant — the Calder HaU type — was 
not outdated, and disclosed that Britain expected to bo selling 
" considerable numbers ** of these reactors " by the early 19608.** 


Two other British scientists-— Dr. Hurst and Dr. Wright, both of 
the U K. Atomic Energy Authority — disclosed that research was in 
progress at Harwell into the development of atomic power plants 
in which the breeder reactor furnaces would bo used to drive gas- 
turbine generators Such plants, they explained, would differ from 
atomic power stations at present under construction, since the heat 
generated by the nuclear furnaces would bo used directly to drive the 
gas-turhine, instead of being used to heat water and convert it into 
steam in a heat-exohanger. This method would enable atomic power 
stations to be built in places where no water was available for steam 
generation. Power plants of this type would use homogeneous fuels 
such as a mixture of uranium oxide In molten caustic soda, and the 
gas produced from the molten soda mixture would drive the gas- 
turhine 


Discussing the efficiency of nuclear fuels, Sir John Cockcroft stated 
that with the graphite-moderated gas-ooolod reactors with which the 
British atomic energy programme began, it was expected to extract 
from one ton of uranium the heat equivalent of 10,000 tons of coal 
Now, however, " we expect later to make one ton of uranium do the 
work of at least a million, tons of coal ** By 1975, British nuclear 
power stations would be saving the equivalent of 40,000,000 tons of 
coal for an a,nnual consumption of between 40 and 400 tons of 
uranium, together with initial requirements for now power stations 
which might exceed 400 tons a year. By the year 2000, U.K energy 
requirements — ^whlch, it was estimated, would then he equivalent 
to the amount produced by burning 250,000,000 tons of coal — could 
be met by using 250 tons of uranium or thorium a year. 


Soviet Atomic Developments. A full description Of the Soviet 
Union’s 5,000 lew. nuclear power-station, opened In July 1954, was 
given by Professor Blokhlntsev. Ho described the main features of 
the power-station, analysed the first year’s experience of its working, 
and discussed diflloultios that had been ©noounterod ; gay© full 
details of the reactor and other components ; presented many charts, 
diagrams, and photographs ; and answered many questions put to 
him by U S., British, Dutch, and Indian scientists oonooming teolmiooJ 
details of the station and its different sections. Ho disclosed that 
various types of atomic power stations of great capacity — 50,000 to 
100,000 kw and over — ^wor© being designed in the Soviet Union* 
Professor Lavriscliov, another loading Soviet scientist, announced 
that the U.S.S.R. had undertaken to build research reactors for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and China ; that those countries would also be supplied 
with cyclotrons lor research purposes ; and that their solaatlsts and 
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teohmcians woTild receive training, advice, and teclmical informatioii 
tcom Soviet scientists. He also announced tliat radio-active isotopes 
were being produced in the Soviet Union, as well as natural nranium, 
thornim, iiranniin-235 and 233, plntomnin, tritimn, and heavy water. 
Professor Sbolbeltzin disclosed that the U.S S R had exported 
about 1,000 shipments of isotopes a month in 1954-55 at prices at 
the level of those on the world market ; he added that not a single 
order from any country has been refused.” 

Br. Kursanov told the conference that Soviet scientists believed 
they were close to solvmg the mystery of photosynthesis (the process 
by which plants, under the mflnence of sunlight, take up carbon 
dioxide and water, which are converted into sugars and starches — • 
thus forming the basic foodstuffs for ammals and man). Radio-active 
isotopes, used as “ tracers ” m plant studies, had enabled Soviet 
scientists to take a decisive step m the direction of solvmg the 
mystery of photosynthesis and of mastermg this process,” and the 
full solution was expected “ m the near future.** 3Dr. Kursanov 
disclosed that it had been found that not only carbohydrates, but 
also protems, were the direct product of photosynthesis m plants ; 
moreover, it had been found that carbohydrates were mainly formed 
under the influence of the red and yellow components of the sun’s light, 
whilst protems were formed under the influence of the blue component. 
This latter flnding had important possibihties for practical appheation 
in hothouses — eg., as a conceivable means of mfluencing the 
quality and quantity of plants by utihzing light sources of varying 


composition and intensity 

Uses of Thonum. Dr J, V. Dunworth (U K ), of Harwell, described 
a number of ways m which thorium could be used more advantageously 
than natural uranium as a nuclear fuel. Researches m Britam had 
shown that a thorium and uramum-233 system, m which the 17-233 
was created by the bombardment of thorium with nuclear particles, 
was to be preferred both metallurgioally and chemically to the more 
orthodox uranium-238 and piutomum system, in which plutonium 
was created by the transmutation of U-238 He expressed the 
opinion that thorium would probably prove a more valuable fuel 
than uramum for Britain’s nuclear power programme, and beheved 
that it should eventually he possible to supply aH Britam*s electricity 


needs from 15 tons of thorium a year, 

[The two main sources of thorium so far known are Brazil and 
India Both countries have built plants for extractmg the metal 
thorium from monazite sands, and a Brazilian plant capable of 
handling 3,000 tons of monazite a year has been m operation smce 
1951. Known Brazilian deposits of monazite are estimated at over 
100,000 tons.] 

Cost of Nuclear-produced Electricity. American, British, and Soviet 
experts agreed that electricity generated in nuclear power stations 
was in early sight of being as cheap as, or even cheaper than, electricity 
generated at coal- or oil-flred stations 

Dr. Bhablia, addressing the final session of the conference, 
said that it had “ succeeded beyond aU hopes and expectations.” 
He added : This scientific conference, which will inevitably 
have important pohtical consequences, differs m one important 
respect from all political conferences. Knowledge once given 
cannot be taken back, and m organizing this conference the 
nations of the world have taken an irreversible step forward— 
a step from which there is no retreat. . . . The conference has 
re-established that free exchange of knowledge among men of 
science which is one of the glories of our civilization.” 

Biaoussmg a few lughlights ” of the conference, Dr. Bhabha 
said that the feasibility of generating electricity by atomic energy 
had been demonstrated beyond doubt, and that the economies of 
atomic power generation had also been greatly clarified. Even with 
present costs, atomic power stations would be econonucaJly com- 
petitive with power-stations of the conventional type in many areas 
of the world where power costs were high, especially m under- 
developed countries It could be expected that many countries would 
review their future power reqmrements as a direct result of the 
information made available at the conference. 

“The discussion of the genetioal effects of radiation,” said Dr. 
Bhabha, ” clearly showed that we have not yet enough Imowledge 
on which to base deflmte conclusions, and that a concerted and 
massive effort on this problem is required before we can be quite sme 
that no suffering will be caused to future generations through the 
production of deleterious mutations. There is no cause for alarm, 
but until the matter has been fully studied and understood it would 
be wise, wherever possible, not to permit people to be subjected to 
more than a tenth of the dose considered safe at present * 

Dr. Bhabha said that he had been asked by the U.N Seoreta^- 
General, Dr Hammarsk)oia, to say thatwhen he (Dr Hammars^old) 
reported on the conference to the Umted Nations, he would put 
forward “ such practical proposals as seem appropriate In view of 
theneed to foUow up the work so wefl begun at the conference ^d 
in order to equip the U.N Organization to meet such responsibilities 
in this field aa may grow out of developments duimg the next session 
of the General Assembly ” ^ tt a. j 

Dr. Hammarskjold announced on Aug. 26 that the United 
Nations would publish the Ml proceedings of the International 
Conference on thePeaceM Uses of Atoimc Energy m 16 volumes 
of approximately 600 pages each. The publication would 
comprise all scientific papers, whether presented orally or m 
written form at the conference, together with a record of the 
discussions on each paper. The English edition would be 
available early in 1966 , and editions in several other languages 
would he issued at a later date. 


At the invitation of Sir John Cockcroft, nearly 150 scientists 
who had attended the Geneva conference — ^among them 50 
from the Soviet Umon, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
— ^visited Harwell on Aug. 14 and toured many parts of the 
Atomic Energy Establishment. An invitation to visit the 
Sonnet atomic plant near Moscow had been extended to Sir 
John and other British scientists in Geneva, and had been 
accepted. On Sept. 6 the British, U.S., Italian, Sw^edish, 
Mexican, and Burmese Ambassadors m Moscow, as well as 
those from several Communist countries, were taken over the 
Soviet atomic power-station, which is situated in a pine forest 
70 miles south-west of Moscow. The visit was the first to be 
made by >Testern representatives. 

After the Geneva conference had ended, representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, the U-S.S.R., Canada, 
and Czechoslovakia met in Geneva on Aug- 26-28 for private 
discussions on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. A joint 
communique said that teehmeal experts of the six Powers had 
“ reviewed a number of prelimmary suggestions,” that there 
had been “ a useful exchange of teehmeal views,” and that the 
matter would be studied further by the respective Govern- 
ments.” — (U.N, Information Centre, London - Tunes - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Tunes - New 
York Herald Tnbune - Soviet Weekly - Le Monde, Paris - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Frev. rep. 14360 A.) 

A. PAKISTAN. — U.S. Economic Assistance. - New 
Operational Agreements. - U.S. Government Guarantees 
for American Investors in Pakistan. 

Five more operational agreements for U.S. economic and 
teehmeal aid to Pakistan were signed m recent months, as 
follows : 

(1) Constraetion of the Taimsa barrage (Pmuab) — see 13528 C. 
A further U.S. contribution of $2,509,600 ; Pakistani contribution 
about 18,000,000 rupees (March 25) 

(2) Further construction work on the Karachi water supply and 
sewage disposal project. U S contribution 13,800,000 , Pakistani 
contribution 135,400,000 rupees (April 9). 

(3) A three-year programme for modernizing Pakistan’s civil 
aviation network, includmg the development of Nawabshah airport 
(Smd) as an mtemational airport auxiliary to that at Karachi; 
radio equipment for Karachi, Dacca, and Lahore airports ; and the 
training of Pakistani aviation officials U S, contribution during the 
first year, $998,850 , Pakistani contribution, 810,000 rupees (April 16). 

(4) Construction of the Karnafuh multi-purpose project m the 
Ghittagong area. U S. contribution for 1956, $3,500,000 , Pakistani 
contribution, 10,000,000 rupees (June 30) 

(5) Fxuther U S. assistance for the Ganges-Kohadak irrigation 
project — $450,000 (Aug. 20). 

An earher operational agreement not yet listed (April 29, 1954) 
provided for the construction of three gram silos at Karacbi, Chitta- 
gong, and Lyallpur as a safeguard against future crop failures. U.S. 
contribution, $1,485,000 , Pakistani contribution, 2,400,000 rupees. 

It was announced on Aug. 17 that the U.S. and Pakistani 
Governments had agreed on a co-operative five-year programme 
of agricultural development, costing 8,000,000 rupees. Its 
object would be to improve organization in agricultural depart- 
ments, both at the Centre and in the Provinces ; to raise the 
standard of equipment; and to spread the knowledge of 
agricultural methods by means of further education and 
demonstrations. 

An agreement signed on March 16 provided that the 
$20,000,000 loan granted by the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
to Pakistan (see 14113 C) should be repaid in rupees within 
40 years, but that the rupees repaid would agam be made 
available by the U.S. A. as economic aid for finaneingproduetive 
projects in Pakistan. 

A further agreement was signed between the two Govern- 
ments on May 26 which provided for U.S. Government 
guarantees to be extended to American private businesses 
investing in Pakistan. The guarantees will be administered 
by the Foreign Operations Administration, although aR 
guaranteed investments will have to obtain the approval of 
both Governments. — (Pakistan High Commissioner's Office, 
London - New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 14x13 C ; 135^8 C.) 

B. CHINA - NEPAL. — Panch SHa ” Agreement. 

The agreement signed on Aug. 1 between Nepal and the 
People’s Republic of Chma laid down that the relations between 
the two countries would be governed by the principles of Panch 
Sila—the ""five principles of peaceful co-existence” — as 
enunciated in the Nehru-Bulganin declaration of June 22 {see 
14372 A). The agreement was signed in Khatmandu and not 
(as erroneously stated m 14350 C) m Delhi. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 14350 C ; 13588 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. •— Parliamentary Approval for Gon- 
sideration of Further Constitutional Reforms. - New 
Assembly Rule for Limitation of Prosy Voting. 

M. Paul Keynaud, the Independent Republican leader and 
former Premier, submitted to the French National Assembly 
on March 10 a motion for the revision of the Constitution of 
1946, which provided \a) for the simplification of the procedure 
for constitutional changes ; (b) for the dissolution of the 
Assembly if a Government were defeated on a censure motion 
or a motion of confidence within two years of its formation. 
The motion was also signed by M. S^eretam (U.D.S.R.), 
M. Caret (Independent Repubhcan), M. Laurens (Independent 
Paysan), M. Pupat {Paysan}^ and M. Bergasse (Bissident 
Gaulhst) on behafi of their respective parties. Similar proposals 
had been put forward by M. Reynaud at the time of the Cabmet 
crisis of 1953 as a condition of his accepting office, but had 
been rejected by the Assembly (see 12993 A). 

In introducing his motion, M. Reynaud contrasted the stability 
of the British political system, arising from the existence of a strong 
Executive, with the ** ministerial instability ” in Prance, which had 
led to 20 Cabmet crises m 10 years. Over a quarter of the non- 
Co mm unist members of the Assembly, he pointed out, had held 
Cabmet office, and it was becoming ** a disgrace not to have been 
a Minister like everyone else.” The result of this state of affairs was 
that deputies voted for the overthrow of Governments m the hope of 
securmg office. This situation, M. Reynaud suggested, was harmmg 
France’s prestige and vital interests, and was costing her her position 
as a great Power. In support of this contention he referred to the 
position jn North Africa; to the recent SEATO conference at 
Bangkok (see 14081 A), at which, owing to the fall of the Mend^a- 
France Government, France had not been represented by a member 
of the Cabinet ; and to recent suggestions made by Sir Winston 
Ohurchill and the British Labour Party for a summit ” conference 
m which no mention had been made of France, M. Reynaud then 
made the following proposals . 

(1) Article 90 of the Constitution, dealmg with its revision, should 
be amended so as to restore the more simple and logical ” procedure 
laid down m the Constitution of 1875. Under the existing Constitution, 
an absolute majority of the members of both Chambers must first 
decide to revise it , secondly, the Bill had to be approved by two- 
thirds of the members of the Assembly, or three-fifths of the members 
of both Chambers ; and finally, if the required majority had not 
been obtained, the Bill had to be submitted to a referendum. M. 
Reynaud proposed instead that the two Chambers should first decide 
separately, by an absolute majority, on the Articles to be revised, 
and should then meet m joint session to take a final decision, 

by an absolute majority. 

(2) If a Government was defeated on a motion of censure or a 
vote of confidence within two years of its investiture, the Premier 
might ask for a second vote to he taken within three days, if the 
Government was again defeated the Assembly would automatically 
be dissolved, and new elections held at least 20 and not more than 
30 days afterwards. This provision, however, would not apply in 
time of war, or when a state of siege had been proclaimed over the 
whole or part of metropohtan France. 

In support of this proposal, M. Reynaud contended that it would 
not mcrease the Executive’s power over the Assembly, as the final 
decision would rest with the latter , that, as Ministers were almost 
all deputies, they would not be tempted to “ abuse a question of 
confidence of which they might be the victims ” ; and that there 
was therefore no reason to fear the substitution of parliamentary 
instability for mimstenal instabihty.” Moreover, as each Assembly 
was elected for five years, three Mimstries might hold office during 
its lifetime without a dissolution taking place. 

(3) The provision in Article 13 forbidding the Assembly to delegate 
its powers to the Executive should be repealed. 

(4) The National Assembly’s agenda should be decided by the 
Government. 

(5) deputies should no longer be empowered to propose Increases 
in expenditure. 

The Prime Minister, M. Faure, stated at a press conference 
on March 30 that his experience in office had confirmed him m 
his ‘‘ absolute conviction ” of the necessity to reform the 
working of the parliamentary and governmental system ,* he 
paid tribute to M. Reynaud for having “ recognized the full 
importance of this question” and for seeking “practical 
solutions.’’ On the following day the Universal Suffrage Com- 
mission of the Assembly (which deals with constitutional 
questions) adopted a resolution inviting the Prime Minister to 
make a statement on the Government’s views on constitutional 
reform ; a Bill (proposed by M. Reynaud) for the revision of 
Article 90 of the Constitution failed, however, to secure the 
majority of votes in the Commission necessary for it to be 
treated as a matter of urgency. The Bill was supported by the 
Radicals, U.D.S.R., Independents, Paysam and Independent 
PoysuftSf Gaullists, and Dissident Gaullists, but was opposed bv 
the Communists ; the Socialist and M.R.P, members of the 
Commii^on abstained from votmg. 


'When the question of revising Article 90 was submitted to 
the Assembly on May 24, M. Lecourt (parbamentary leader 
of the M.R.P.) suggested that the question of votes of confidence 
and of the Articles dealmg with the French Umon should also 
be considered. This pioposal was adopted by the Assembly, 
which decided by 404 votes to 210 that there were grounds for 
reconsidering 28 Articles of the Constitution. 

M. Defos du Rau (M.R P ), rapporteur of the Universal Suffrage 
Commission, stated that, m addition to M Reynaud’a proposals, 
seven other proposals had been submitted for the revision of Article 
90. The Commission, he explamed, favoured the simplification of 
the procedure for constitutional revision hy comhming the two 
stages of the operation, hut supported the retention of the existing 
provisions relating to the majorities reqmred and the use of the referen- 
dum, and opposed any return to the system of the 1875 Constitution. 
M. Reynaud, however, pointed out that previous constitutional 
changes had taken four years to pass, and maintained that no 
fundamental reforms could be earned out so long as a majority of 
three-fifths or two-thirds was needed. He demed that his proposals 
would lead to constant changes in the Constitution, as had been 
suggrested, smee even m the event of an electoral landslide m the 
Assembly an absolute majority would still be needed in the Council 
of the Repubhe, whereas under the present system a two-thirds 
majority m the Assembly could overrule the Upper Chamber 

M. Verdier (Socialist) asserted that the principal cause of govern- 
mental instabihty lay m the system of party orgamzation rather 
than m the Constitution. He observed that in Britain, despite the 
nght of dissolution, crises had been common m the 19th-century 
because the parties had lacked cohesion and Whigs and Tories had 
jEcequently changed sides. Similarly, French Governments today 
often lost their majorities because of the lack of cohesion and 
diseiphne within the groups supportmg them , for example, the fall 
of M Mend^s-France had been brought about by certain members 
of own party. It was therefore necessary to choose between the 
conception of a deputy’s mdependence with regard to his group, 
together with the mstabihty to which it gave rise, and the reform in 
pohtical habits which was necessaiy to ensure stability M. 
Schmittleiu (GauUist) declared that substantial revision of tho 
Constitution was indispensable, and that ** to make it possible wo 
must open the door which had been carefully bolted by Article 90 ” 
M. Ballanger (Commimist), on the other hand, criticized the 1946 
Constitution as “ insufficiently democratic,” and demanded the 
revision of Article 90 so as to make a referendum on constitutional 
changes obhgatory, independent of Parhamentary majorities. 

M. Lecourt (M.R P.) said that changes m parliamentary procedure 
and pohtical habits were necessary, as weU as a revision of tho 
Constitution, and recalled that tho same political instabihty had 
existed under the Third Republic. If tho Assembly confined itself 
to the revision of Article 90, he pointed out, this could not bo com- 
pleted before January 1956, as the last quarter of the year was 
reserved for the Budget and the new Assembly, winch was duo lor 
election in June 1956, would not bo able to deal with other chaingos 
until the beginning of 1 9 5 7 Ho therefore suggested that the Assembly 
should consider other possible reforms immediately, and moved 
that. In addition to Article 90, it should also consider tho roviRion of 
Articles 49 and 50 (dealmg with votes of confldenco and motions of 
censure). Article 51 (on tho procedure for dissolution of the Assembly), 
and the whole of Chapter VIII of the Constitution (comprising 
Articles 60-82) dealmg with tho French Union 

After M. Hugues (Radical) had proposed that Article 17 (dealing 
with deputies’ powers to propose increases m expenditure) should 
also be considered, M. Faure expressed approval of M. Lecourt’s 
and M. Hugues’s amendments on the Government’s behalf. 

The Assembly accordingly voted to consider the revision of 
Articles 17, 49, 50, 51, 60-82, and 90, only the Socialists and 
Communists opposing. 

The Coimcd of the Repubhe, on July 19, also approved in 
principle the revision of Articles 17, 49, 50, 51, 62-80, and 00 
of the 1946 Constitution, the final vote on the Bill as a whole 
being 245 in favour and 70 against, the Socialists and Com- 
munists opposing. In the preceding voting on individual 
sections of the Bill, the Socialists voted with the majority 
in favour of revising Chapter VIII of the Constitution (Arts. 
62-80), the voting on this particular point being 300 against 14. 
At the suggestion of M. Michel Debrd (Gaulhst), rapporteur of 
the Universal SuHrage Commission, the Council added a 
rider requesting the National Assembly to give priority to the 
amendment of Article 90. 

On July 26 the Assembly approved a change in its rules 
limiting the right of voting by proxy. Under the system hitherto 
in force, a deputy’s vote could be recorded in his absence by a 
member of his party, the bureau of the Assembly, or anyone 
else named by him. The new rule (winch was opposed only by 
the Communists) required deputies to vote in person when a 
new Prime JMinister was seeking a vote d^mvestiture, when a 
motion of confidence had been put by the Government, 
or when there was a vote of censure. Personal votmg on inter- 
national treaties would also be obligatory when a recom- 
mendation to that effect by the steering committing of the 
Assembly was approved by the Assembly itself. 

(L^ Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) ^rev- rep* X 4049 A.) 
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A. EGYPT - ISRAEL* — Cease-Fire in Gaza Area. - 
General Burns’s Report to U.N. on Gaza Incidents* - 
Security Council Resolution. 

A renewed call for an immediate cease-fire m the Gaza area, 
Eoade on Sept. S by the Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Super- 
visory Organization. (General Bums) after consultation with the 
U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold), was accepted 
on Sept. 4 by Egypt and Israel, both Governments reservmg 
the right to defend themselves if attacked. 

Altkougli the situation on tke border remained tense, no further 
incidents oeourred after the Israeli attack on Khan Ynnis on Aug. 31, 
which had been made m retaliation for raids mto Israel by Egyptian 
saboteurs. On Sept. 5 the Government of Israel apologized for an 
incident on the previous night m which an Israeh patrol had crossed 
the border and had subseauently withdrawn after a clash with 
Egyptian troops m which two Israeh soldiers were killed. It was 
explained that the patrol had lost its way and had crossed the border 
m error. The apology — the first of its kmd to be made by either side — 
was transmitted to the Egyptian authorities by General Bums. On 
the same day (Sept 5 ) the bodies of the two Israeh soldiers killed m 
the clash were returned by the Egyptian mihtary anthonties to the 
Israeh side, with full military honours. The bodies of the two 
Egyptian airmen Jailed in the air clash of Sept. 1 (see 14389 A) had 
previously been returned by the Israeh mihtary authorities to the 
Egyptian side, also with full mihtary honours. 

The Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission met on 
Sept. 5, under the chairmanship of a U.N. observer, to decide 
upon the responsibility for the incident of Aug. 22 which had 
led to the breaking-off of the Gaza negotiations ]>y Egypt, 
and which had precipitated the senes of clashes on the border 
during the following ten days. The meetmg took place at 
“ Kilometre 95,” a no-man’s-land on the Gaza-Beersheba 
road where the earlier border discussions had been held. After 
a 15-hour discussion, the U.N. chairman said that both parties 
had committed flagrant violations ot the armistice agreement 
but that, in his opinion, it was impossible to tell who had 
fired the first shot. He found (a) that Egypt had been guilty 
of bring on a routme Israeli patrol in open country near 
Mefallsim (the scene of the incident of Aug. 22), and that the 
patrol had thereupon attacked the Egyptian post as the 
only way of defendmg itself ; (&) that Israel had been guilty 
of opening fire on the Egyptian post and occupying it, causing 
the death of one Egyptian ofO^cer and two other ranks and 
injuries to nine others. Both resolutions were adopted by the 
casting vote of the U.N. chairman, the first being opposed 
by the Egyptian delegation and the second by the Israeh 
delegation. 

A report on the recent incidents m the Gaza area was 
presented to the Umted Nations on Sept. 7 by General Bums, 
who expressed the opinion tlxat such mcidents could only be 
avoided if the opposing forces were “ separated by an effective 
physical barrier along the demarcation line.” 

General Burns's report analysed the ontbreak of extreme 
violence " which had begun with the Mefallsim mcident on Aug. 22 
and ended with the Khan Yums attack on Aug. 31, and recapitulated 
the various attempts made by him and by U N. oflaoials to end the 
violence. He disclosed that nine U.N. mihtary observers and other 
personnel had been detained by Israeh offloials for several hours at 
Beersheba on Aug. 31 ; that an immediate protest had been made 
to the Israeli Foreign Ministry , and that, after some conflicting 
statements had been made," the U.N. officials had been allowed 
to travel to Jerusalem or Gaza under military escort. 

General Bums said that bands of marauders from the Egyptian 
side had penetrated deeply into Israel and had carried out murder 
and sabotage. “ The number and nature of these acta of sabotage, 
perpetrated weU within Israel territory, are such as to suggest that 
they are the work of organized and well-trained groups,** the report 
added. " Investigations so far completed by U.N military observers 
tend to support this view.** The U.N. Truce Supervisory Orgomzation 
had made representations to the Egyptian War Ministry, the 
Governor of Gaza, and the Egyptian mlitary commander at Gaza, 
listing some of these raiding operations and statmg that their 
continuation could provoke " reactions which might lead to the 
gravest situation.*' According to a statement by the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry (mentioned by General Burns in his report), the continuation 
of those raids was the deterniioing factor which led to the Israeli 
attack on Khan Yunis. 

I am of the opmion," said General Bums, “ that a repetition of 
incidents between Egyptian outposts and Israeh motor patrols 

will only be avoided if the forces of the opposing sides are 
separated by an effective physical barrier along the demarcation 
line ; and if, in addition, defensive positions and motorized patrols 
are kept at least 500 metres from the demarcation line on either side.” 

The U.N, Security Council, meeting in New York on Sept. 8, 
unanimously adopted a resolution, presented jointly by Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France, which (a) noted with approval 
that Egypt and Israel had agreed to a cease-fire; {b) called 
upon both parties “ forthwith to take all steps necessary to 
bring about order and tranquilhty in the area, and in particular 


to desist from further acts of violence ” ; (c) endorsed General 
Burns’s view that “ the armed forces of both parties should 
be clearly and effectively sepaiated by measures such as those 
which he has proposed ” ; (d) declared that the U.N. observers 
in the area must be given full freedom of movement to enable 
them to carry out their functions ; (e) called upon Egj'pt and 
Israel to co-operate fully with General Burns ; and (/) lequested 
General Burns to report on the action taken to carry out the 
resolution. 

Sir Pierson Dison (U K ), who opened the debate, expressed deep 
concern at the renewed outbreak of violence in the Gaza area, but 
urged that there should be no recrunmations and that the CouncE 
should fix its eyes upon a “ constructive future ** rather than indulge 
m controversy by discussmg the representations made by Egypt and 
Israel. Provided that restramt was exercised by both parties and 
the problem was reahstically approached, he believed that order 
and tranguiUity could be mamtamed m the Gaza area. Statements 
m support were made by IMr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A ), M. Hervd 
Alphand (France), Sir Leshe Munro (New Zealand), and M Sobolev 
(Soviet Umon). 

At the Security Council’s invitation, Egyptian and Israeli repre- 
sentatives were present at the discussion. Both made moderately- 
worded statements accusing the other party of responsibility for the 
Gaza incidents, but both gave assurances that their countries would 
observe the cease-fire. 

The Israeli Foreign Ministry stated on Sept. 8 that Israel 
supported General Burns’s suggestion for the erection of a 
physical harrier between the forces of the two sides in the 
Gaza area. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Gaza Incidents, 14389 A.) 

B- NETHERLANDS* — Old-Age Pensions Legislation* 

A new and comprehensive old-age pensions plan was sub- 
mitted by the Netherlands Government to the States-General 
on June 30. Its mam provisions were as follows ; 

(1) All permanent residents in the country between the ages of 15 
and 65, irrespective of nationality, would be liable to pay compulsory 
pension insurance premiums, to be collected by the Inland Revenue 
authorities in the same way as taxes, and to vary from 6 5 to 7 per 
cent of mcome. 

(2) A social insurance bank would be set up to administer the 
scheme. 

(3) Each working generation would furnish the funds necessary 
for the pensions of the generation ehgible for benefit. 

(4) Premiums would not be levied on amounts in excess of 6,000 
guilders (£600) per annum. People with an annual mcome of less 
than 1,500 guilders (£150), or, m the case of married couples, of 2,100 
guilders (£210), would be exempt from preimum payments. 

(5) Single persons would receive a pension of 804 guilders (approx. 
£80), and married couples of 1,338 guilders (approx. £134) a year, 
irrespective of other sources of mcome 

(6) Existing pension schemes operated for their staffs by private 
business concerns would be adapted to the new plan. 

(7) There would be compensation for the new premiums to be paid 
through abohtion of the 4 per cent ** equalization levy ’* now payable 
by employers, and by means of a small increase in wages. 

It was also laid down (a) that special provisions would safeguard 
the position of married women without income (e g., it would be 
possible for one-balf of the pension of a married man to be paid to 
his wife without his consent) , (5) that pension payments might be 
adjusted to fluctuations in the cost of hving if, over a period of six 
successive months, the wages mdex showed an average rise or fall of 
three per cent ; (c) that m the event of a sudden rise m the cost of 
living withm a shorter period than six months, the pension rate 
might also be mcreased ; {d) that in the event of misuse of the 
pension payments by the beneficiary, the social insurance bank would 
be empowered to make the pajrmonts to another person or to an 
institution entrusted with their admimstration for the benefit of the 
pensioner ; (e> that the pensions could not be used as security for loans. 

(Netherlands News Agency) 

C. SWIMMING. — Cross-Chaimel Record* 

William Pickering (34), baths manager at Bloxwich, 
Staffordshire, set up a new cross-channel record on Aug. 26-27 
by swimming from England to France in 14 hours 6 mins. He 
entered the water at St. Margaret’s Bay, near Dover, at 
8,36 p.m. on Aug. 26 and stepped ashore near Calais at 10.42 
a.m. on the following mornmg. 

The Channel Swimming Association explained that the time 
of 13 hours 45 mins, for the Bnglaiid-France swim, set up in 
1953 by an Egyptian, Abdul Latif Abu-Heif, was not officially 
recognized because he had not been accompanied by observers, 
and that Mr. Pickering’s achievement would be recognized 
as an official record. The previous official record for the England- 
France swim, 14 hours 42 mins., was set up in 1953 by Miss 
Florence Chadwick, of California, The record for the France- 
England swim, 10 hours 50 mins., was set up in 1950 by an 
Egyptian Army officer. Lieutenant Hassan Abd el-Rehim. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 10921 D.) 
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A. rNTERNATlONAL BANK.— New Loans and Bond 
Issues* «- South Korean Membership. 

The following loans were made m recent months by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(dates of annoimcement m parentheses) : 

Algeria. §10,000,000, guaranteed by France and Algeria, to 
EUcfneite et Gas d^Alg&ne for a five-year expansion programme 
Three European banks participated m the loan to the extent of 
$724,000 , they were the Societe Generate pour favoriser le Devdoppe- 
merit du Commerce et de rinduetne en France (§487,000), the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, Amsterdam. (§157,000), and Banqne Lambert, 
Brussels (§80,000). Terms * 3| per cent p a. mterest, plus 1 per cent 
p a. commission, repayable withm 20 years startmg March 1, 1957 
(Aug. 28, 1955) 

Austria. §10,000,000, mainly m European currencies, to the 
Vorarlberger lUwerke, a pnbhcly-admmistered company, for equip- 
ment for the Lunersee hydro-electric project The Philadelphia 
National Bank participated m the loan to the extent of §153,000 
The loan, which was guaranteed by the Austrian Grovemment, was 
the second International Bank loan to Austria, the other havrng also 
been for a hydro-eleotnc project (see 13984 A). Terms 3| per cent 
p a. mterest, plus 1 per cent p a comimssion, repayable withm 25 
years startmg May 15, 1960 (June 15, 1955). 

Colombia. §15,900,000, guaranteed by the Colombian Govermnent, 
to the Colombian National Railroads to help finance the extension 
of the Magdalena Valley Railroad The Bank of America participated 
in the loan to the extent of §866,000. Terms 3f per cent p.a 
interest, plus 1 per cent p a commission, repayable within 25 years 
beginning Nov 1, 1958 (June 16, 1955) 

Guatemala. §18,200,000 to the Guatemalan Govermnent (the first 
such loan) to help complete the new Atlantic and Pacific Highways 
and to improve and mamtam existmg roads The Bank of America 
participated m the loan to the extent of §576,000 Terms 3f per 
cent p a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commi s sion, repayable witlnn 
15 years begmnmg Feb. 1, 1959 (July 29, 1955) 

Lebanon. §27,000,000, guaranteed by the Lebanese Government, 
to the Litam River Authority for a project which wiU more than 
double the country’s electricity generatmg capacity and permit the 
irrigation of 8,500 acres of agricultural land along the Mediterranean 
coast Terms of the loan (the first to be made by the International 
Bank to the Lebanon) 3f per cent p a interest, plus 1 per cent p a 
commission, repayable within 25 years beginning on Aug 1, 1961 
(Aug. 26, 1955). 

Nicairagua. Three loans, all guaranteed by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. The first, §7,100,000 to the Fmprese National Ltiz y Fuerza 
of Managua, wiU be used to buy equipment for expanding power 
distribution in the Managua area , the second, §400,000 to the 
Instxtuto de Fomento National, will be re-lent to small power distri- 
butors for improving their distribution systems m 15 towns. The 
Bank of America participated in the loans to the extent of $724,000. 
Terms of both loans 3| per cent p a. interest, plus 1 per cent p a. 
Gonunission, repayable within 20 years starting on Oct 1, 1958 
(July 8, 1955) 

The third loan, of §1,500,000 to the Inshtuto de Fomento Na^fional, 
will be used for importing agricultural equipment and hvestock. 
The Bank of America participated in this loan to the extent of 
§735,000. Terms 3i per cent p a mterest, plus 1 per cent p a. 
commission, repayable withm 12 years starting on Oct 1, 1957 
(Aug. 30, 1955) 

PakistazL. (a) §13,800,000, mainly m pounds sterling and German 
marks, to the Karachi Electric Supply Corporation Ltd for a new 
thermal power station and the improvement of existing power 
facihties m Karachi Six of the Eastern Exchange banks (the 
Chartered Bank of India, Anstraha and China , Eastern Bank Ltd.; 
Grmdleys Bank Ltd , Lloyds Bank Ltd , the Mercantile Bank of 
India Ltd. , and the National Bank of India Ltd.) participated to 
the extent of §2,058,000. Terms 3| per cent p a mterest, plus 1 
per cent p a commission, repayable withm 15 years beginning on 
Dec 1, 1957 (June 22, 1955) 

(6) §4,200,000 m various currencies to the Kamaphuli Paper 
Miiia Ltd. for constructing a pulp and paper null at Chandraghona 
(East Pakistan), whose output will save imports worth §4,000,000 - 
$5,000,000 a year m foreign exchange The Bank of America and 
the Manufacturers Trust Company participated in the loan to the 
extent of $775,000. Terms 3| per cent p a interest plus 1 per cent 
p a commission, repayable withm 15 years starting on Aug 15, 1956 
(Aug 5, 1955). 

(c) $14,800,000 to the trustees of the port of Karachi for port 
improvements . It was announce d that the B ank exp ected that the loan 
would be made almost entirely m European currencies and Japanese 
yen. [This was the first time that the International Bank had lent 
Japanese yen, which the Japanese Government had made available 
from its subscription to the Bank’s capital.] The Netherlands Trading 
Society participated in the loan to the extent of §217,000, payable 
in Dutch guilders Terms 3| per cent p.a interest, plus 1 
per cent p.a, commission, repayable withm 25 years beginning on 
June 1, 1960 (Aug. 5, 1955). 

All three loans were guaranteed by the Pakistani Government 

Panama. §5,900,000 to the Panamanian Government for a 4-year 
programme of highway reconstruction The Bank of America and 
the Ohenaloal Corn Exchange Bank participated in the loan to the 
ext^t of §1,000,000 and §700,000 respectively Terms * 3i per cent 
p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, repayable within 9 
years beginidng on May 1, 1959 (July 12, 1955). 


Peru. §5,000,000 to the Peruvian Government for buying highway 
maintenance equipment and to cover the fees of engmeermg advisers 
on modern maintenance methods. The Chemical Corn E:^hange 
Bank participated m the loan to the extent of §683,000 Terms 
34 per cent p a mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, repayable 
withm 9 years startmg on Aug 15, 1958 (Aug 5, 1955) 

Siam. §12,000,000, guaranteed by the Siamese Government, to 
the State Railway for a 5 -year improvement programme The Bank 
of America participated m the loan to the extent of §1,105,000. 
Terms 3 1 per cent p a mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, 
repayable withm 15 years begmnmg on Aug 15, 1958 (Aug, 9, 1955) 
Uruguay. $5,500,000, mainly in Italian Lire and Swiss francs, to 
the Admmistraei6n General de las Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos 
del Estado {U T E ) tor the expansion of power supplies The First 
National City Bank of New York ($300,000) and the Netherlands 
Trading Society (§354,000) participated in the loan, which was 
guaranteed by the Uruguayan Government Terms : 3| per cent 
p a interest, plus 1 per cent p a commission, repayable within 20 
years startmg on May 1, 1958 (Aug 30, 1955) 

All private banks participated m the above loans without 
the International Bank’s guarantee. 


In a statement issued on Aug. 8, the International Bank 
announced that during the year ended June 30, 1955, it had 
made 20 loans, totaUmg $409,600,000 (more than in any 
previous year), to 14 countries, compared with 26 loans, 
totallmg $324,000,000, made to 16 countries m 1953-54. Since 
its mception it had thus made 124 loans (about $2,325,000,000) 
to 37 countries. 


It was aimounced on Aug. 2 that an underwriting syndicate of 
14 Dutch banlcs, headed by the Netherlands Trading Society, were 
ofiermg on behalf of the International Bank a new issue of 40,000,000 
guilders 34 per cent bonds The bonds, which were offered at par, 
would be repaid m 14 equal annual mstalinonts beginning on Sept 1, 
1961 This was the fourteenth issue of bonds sold by the International 
Bank for currencies other than U S. dollars, a summary of these sales 
(with amounts expressed m U S dollars) being as follows . two 
Netherlands guilder issues, §21,000,000 , seven Swiss franc issues, 
§68,800,000 , three Canadian dollar issues, §50,100,000 ; two pound 
sterlmg issues, §28,000,000 Of these, §9,400,000 of Swiss franc 
bonds and §13,600,000 of Canadian dollar bonds had been repaid, 
loavmg approximately §145,000,000 of non-dollar bonds outstanding 
Nme US. dollar issues, amounting to §705,000,000 were also 
outstanding 


It was announced on Aug. 26 that South Korea had become 
a member of the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank, with a quota in the Fund and a subscription 
to the Bank’s capital stock of $12,500,000 each. This brought 
the membership of each institution to 58. — (International Bank, 
Washington) (Prev. rep. Loans, 14253 B 5 141^8 A 5 

Membership, 14347 C*) 


B. EGYPT - UNITED KINGDOM. — Revised Sterling 
Balances Agreement. - Ending of Discrimination against 
Sterlmg Exports to Egypt. 

An agreement was signed in Cairo on Aug. 29 by the Egyptian 
Finance Minister (Dr. Abdul Moneim el-Kaissouny) and the 
British Ambassador (Sir Humphrey Trevelyan) revising the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sterlmg Releases Agreement of 1951 (see 
11372 A) and providing for the release by 1963 of all the 
sterling balances still held by Egypt. The revised agreement, 
which was embodied m an exchange of Notes, provided for ; 

(1) The release of £6,000,000 on Sept. 2, 1955, in addition to the 
release of £15,000,000 already made during 1955. 

(2) An increase in the annual rate of release to £20,000,000 for 
the years 1956 to 1960 inclusive. 

(3) The release of £10,000,000 a year in 1961 and 1962. 

(4) The release in 1963 of any balance then remaining 

The minor additional releases made under the 1951 agreement 
would also continue, together with roloasos in respect of capital 
transfers from Egypt to the sterling area. 

It was pointed out in tho British Press that one of the chief effects 
of the new agreement was the release of £70,000,000 - £80,000,000 for 
wliioh no provision had been made in tho origin^ agreement. 

The Egyptian Government announced on Aug. 31 the 
abolition of the Sterling Import Entitlement scheme, which 
liad been introduced in h’ebniary 1953 and had had the effect 
of discriminating against sterlmg area exports to EgYpt. It 
was officially slated, moreover, that Egypt had assured Britain 
that she had no intention of introducing in future any currency 
measure which would have the effect of discriminating against 
the import into Egypt of goods from the sterling area. Tlie 
import entitlement system was replaced by increased import 
duties of 7 per cent on imports of goods other than raw materials, 
capital goods, and books and publications, but these higher 
duties were made equally applicable to imports from all other 
countries. — (Treasury Press OMce, London - Financial Times 
- Economist) (Prev. rep. 1397^ C 5 1 * 37 * ^•) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. Forthcoming Ending of 
Newsprint Rationing for Newspapers. 

The Board of Trade announced on Aug. lo that newsprint 
rationing, originally imposed m 1940, would be abohshed in 
March 1956, ivhen Government control of the number of 
pages wdiich British newspapers might publish would end. 
To cover the intervening period before March, 1956, an Order 
had been made specifymg for various types of newspaper the 
number of pages which might be printed m each 28-day period. 

It was explained that the amount of home-produced and imported 
newsprmt which newspapers had 1)6631 able to acquire had risen from 
about 650,000 tons in 1953 to 720,000 tons m 1954 and an estimated 

850.000 tons in 1955, whilst m 1956 both the tonnage available from 
overseas and the new capacity operating in Britain would he greater 
In effect, newspaper users would he allowed to Import all the news- 
print that at present seemed likely to he available, and in the circum- 
stances the Government considered that newspapers should be free, 
as early as possible, to regulate their consumption withm the 
availahihty of supplies It was therefore proposed, on the expiry 
of the mterim Order, to revoke the present statutory controls on the 
delivery of newsprint and the number of pages which newspapers 
might publish. An announcement about future arrangements for 
the issue of import hcenoes would be made m due course 

The ending of control (the announcement added) would mevitably 
bring readjuatment problems, and the six months’ interval would 
be needed to enable users and supphers of newsprint to complete 
the necessary arrangements amongst themselves, mcludmg the 
negotiation or revision of contracts In this connexion the Govern- 
ment would need to be assured that adequate provision was bemg 
made for newspapers with relatively small requirements, and it 
welcomed the assurances already given by representatives of the 
home mills that every endeavour would be made to safeguard the 
position of these small consumers 

Tlie Newsprmt Supply Company Ltd., m a letter sent on 
the same day by Mr. F. P. Bishop, M.P. (its manager) to all 
newspapers associated with its scheme, disclaimed “ all 
responsibility for the situation created by the Government.” 
The letter complained that the Government statement made 
no reference to recent discussions between the President of 
the Board of Trade and representatives of the company” 
and had ignored “ the considered views of the company conveyed 
to the President in a letter dated July 27.” 

The last-mentioned letter, after referring to the discussions between 
Mr. Thorneycroft and the company’s directors, stressed that news- 
print supphes were still inadequate to permit freedom of pagmg 
unless large users were prepared to exercise voluntary restraint ** m 
order to ensure adequate supplies to the hundreds of small news- 
papers.” The company considered that this situation would continue 
for some time, as supplies were still far below the pre-war level and 
only sufliclent to permit an average of nine pages in the l^d. daily 
newspapers. Although appreciating the raised ” ceiling ” of news- 
print authorized by the Board of Trade, the company saw no prospects 
of this ” ceiling ” being reached in the next year or so because of 
the pressure of world demand. 

The letter recalled that a detailed plan, designed by the company 
to enable Government controls to be replaced by a system of voluntary 
rationing, had broken down because one of the company’s members 
had refused to accept voluntary paging, which was an essential 
feature of the scheme. The coanpany therefore feared that the 
removal of the Order limiting pagmg would have ”very serious 
consequences,” since it would brmg mto force individual contracts 
held by the larger newspapers with British mills, thereby absorbing 
the mills' whole output and making it impossible to guarantee 
supplies to smaEer newspapers. It therefore recommended that the 
Order governing paging should remain until either (a) complete 
agreement could be secured amongst the large newsprint users ; or 
(b) increased supplies made further restraint unnecessary. 

In his letter of Aug. 15, Mr. Bishop estimated that newsprint 
supphes in 1956 would amount to only 980,000 tons, or nearly 

200.000 tons less than the pre-war supply and “ barely sufficient 
at the present level of sales to permit of 10 -page national 
newspapers.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 13784 B 5 Weeklies, 13648 C.) 

Note. Newspapers were first restricted in size as a wartime economy 
measure in July 1940 (see 4145 A), under an Order made by the 
Ministry of Supply at the request of the Newsprint Supply Company, 
Ltd. , which has since regulated newsprint supplies under Government 
control. The company was incorporated as a non-profit-making 
concern in May 1940, its shares being held by nine leading national 
newspapers, two representatives of the Newspaper Society (repre- 
senting provincial newspapers), and one representative of the Scottish 
Newspaper Proprietors' Associations (Times) 

B. GERMANY. — New U.S. Commandant in Berlin. 

It was announced on Aug. 31 that Bng.-General Hugh P. 
Harris (Chief of Staff of the U.S. Second Army) had been 
appointed U.S. Commandant m Berlin vice Bng.-General F. T. 
Pachler, assigned to Supreme Allied Headquarters m Pans. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep, 14159 A ; 13998 C.) 


C. BRAZIL. — New Multilateral System of Trade and 
Payments. - Modification of Anglo-Brazalian Debt 
Agreement of 1953 . 

Following discussions held at The Hague on May 4 and in 
Bonn on July 19, arrangements were completed on Aug. 16 
for setting up a multilateral system of trade and payments 
between Britain, the Netherlands, and the German Federal 
Republic on the one hand, and Brazil — a heavy debtor of all 
three countries — on the other. The arrangements were the 
eulmmation of a German-Brazilian agreement of July 1, a 
Dutch-Brazilian agreement of Aug. 16, and an exchange of 
Notes between Britain and Brazil modifying their existing 
payments arrangements and the Anglo-Brazihan debt agree- 
ment of 1953. 

The new system wall affect payments in two ways : 

(1) sterling, Deutschemarks, and guilders will have a ” limited 
convertibility '* in that Brazihan importers wiB be able to use these 
currencies for payments m any of the three countries concerned. 
Conversely, Brazil will accept any of the currencies m payment for 
goods exported to the sterling area. Western Germany, or the Butch 
monetary area 

(2) Under facihties announced by the Federal German authorities 
on Aug 13, British and Dutch hanks will be able to buy Brazilian- 
German “ clearing dollars ” for financing imports from Brazil on 
the same footing as German banka are able to do for German 
importers — i e 80 per cent at free rates and 20 per cent at the official 
rate from the Bank Deuischer L^rider This arrangement will operate 
as long as the supply of “ clearmg dollars *’ lasts [These dollaiB 
represent Brazil’s debit balance on the Brazilian- German agreement 
of 1953 (see 13216 A) and were said to amount to about $25,000,000 
on July 31, 1955 ] 

The major modifications to the Anglo-Brazihan debt agree- 
ment of 1953 (see footnote) involved : 

(а) abrogation of the provision whereby the minimum annual 
repayment by Brazil of £6,000,000 was to be increased m any year 
in which Brazil’s sterhng receipts exceeded £35,000,000 ; 

(б) termination of the provision resfcxiotmg Brazil’s annual sterling 
expenditure on oil imports to a total of £15,000,000 , 

(c) a Brazilian undertaking to pay at the official rate of exchange 
all commercial debts owing to U K and Colomal creditors m respect 
of goods imported into Brazil on hoences issued before Oct. 9, 1953* 
that were not already covered by the 1953 debt agioement. 
These payments would begin when debts covered by that agreement 
had been liquidated 

The first auction of “ pool ” currency for use by Brazilian 
importers wishing to pay debts m Britain, the Netherlands, 
or Western Germany was held m Brazil on Aug. 22. The 
currency, which amounted to about $250,000, consisted entirely 
of D-marks ; later auctions will have a guilder and sterling 
element. — (Bank of London and South America - Board of 
Trade Journal - Financial Times - Frankfurter Allgememe 
Zeitung) (Prev. rep, 13216 A.) 

Note. The U.K.-Brazilian agreement of 1953, embodied m an 
exchange of Notes on Oct. 1 of that year after five months of negotia- 
tions, contained the following provisions : (a) Brazil would apply 
to the International Monetary Fund for a drawing of £10,000,000 to 
be used for an initial payment to Britam (6) In each year from 
Oct. 1, 1953, the Brazihan Government would make available a 
minimum of £6,000,000 for the liquidation of her sterling debts, 
(j) Additional payments would be made in any year when Brazil's 
total sterling receipts exceeded £35,000,000, on the foUowmg scale • 
(1) 10 per cent of amounts between £35,000,000 and £45,000,000 ; 
(li) 30 per cent of amounts between £45,000,000 and £50,000,000 ; 
(ill) 50 per cent of amounts between £50,000,000 and £60,000,000 ; 
(iv) 100 per cent of amounts over £60,000,000. id) Interest would 
be payable by the Brazihan Government at the rate of 3^ per cent 
on the outstanding debts, (e) Brazil agreed to restrict payment in 
sterhiig for purchases of petroleum products from U K companies 
to £15,000,000 a year until the commercial debts were cleared, 

(Treasury Press Office) 

D. INDIA. — ' Law Coxamission. 

The appointment of a Law Commission was announced by 
the Indian Law Minister, Mr, Biswas, on Aug. 5. 

The commission win be headed by Mr. M 0. Setalvad, the Attorney- 
General, wiE comprise the Chief Justices of the Bombay and 
Raiastban High Courts, two retired High Court judges, the Advocatea- 
General of Madras, Andhra, and the Punjab, and three leading 
lawyers 

The commission will (a) review the system of j'udicial admini- 
stration in India ; ( 6 ) suggest means of improving it by making 
legal proceedings speedier and less expensive ; (c) examine laws 
of general application and importance ; and (d) recommend the 
lines on which they should be amended, revised, consolidated, 
or otherwise brought up to date. Mr. Biswas explained that 
its inquiries would cover both civil and criminal courts, the 
recruitment of the judiciary, and the standards of legal 
education. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 
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September 10 — 17, 1955. 


A. UNITED STATES. — Report of Advisory Com- 

mittee on Prisoners of War* - Code of Conduct for U.S. 
Servicemen* - Promulgation by President Eisenhower* 

The report was published on Aug. 17 of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Prisoners-of-War, set up on May 18 by the Secretary 
of Defence (Mr, Charles Wilson) to recommend ways of traimng 
military personnel to defend themselves against “ brain- 
washing ” and other physical and mental stress in the event 
of capture. The chairman of the committee was Mr. Carter L. 
Burgess (Assistant Secretary of Defence for Manpower and 
Personnel), who had been an aide to General Bedell Smith 
when the latter was Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower durmg 
the Second World War. 

The comnuttee reviewed the treatment accorded to prisoners-of- 
war throughout history, and then dealt specifically with the treatment 
of American P O W s m Korea, which had apparently been similar 
to that suffered by British prisoners (see 14282 A). It said that a 
total of 7,190 Am ericans had been captured by the enemy during the 
Korean fighting (6,656 Army, 263 Air Force, 231 Marines, 40 Navy), 
of whom no less than 2,730 (38 per cent) had died in Korean prison 
camps This ghastly death-toll,'* the commission said, was the 
worst since the Revolutionary War (i.e. the American War of 
Independence) Of those who had subsequently been released as a 
result of the Korean armistice, 565 had been questioned about their 
conduct whilst m captivity , 373 of these men had been cleared, or 
the oases agamst them had been dropped after mvestigation. Of the 
remaining 192 men, 68 had been “ separated from the services,” 
three had resigned, one had been reprimanded, two had been given 
restricted assignments, and six had been convicted at courts-martial 
A further 112 cases, in various stages of mvestigation, were still 
pending. [A subsequent Army Department statement of Sept. 12 
said that, of these 112 cases, 47 had been dropped for lack of evidence, 
two men had been convicted and two acquitted by court-martial, six 
had been cleared, and one dismissed by action of the Army’s security 
board, leaving 54 cases still pendmg ] A further 21 TJ S. servicemen 
had elected to stay with the Communists after the armistice , the 
evidence indicated, however, that few of them were “ sincere ” 
converts to Communism, but that '' expediencey, opportunism, and 
fear of reprisal doubtless mfluenced some of the group ” 

The report dealt at length with the prisoners’ subjection to 
prolonged mterrogation, and referred to the success of their captors 
in inducmg “ nearly all the American prisoners ” to provide more 
information than the absolute immmum of name, rank, number and 
date of birth. The committee found that the causes of the war, the 
IJ.N, objectives, and the need for U S. intervention had not been 
clearly delmeated m the public mmd, and that Chinese indoctrmators 
had had the advantage over many priaone^rs who knew too little 
about the U.S.A and its ideals and traditions Stressing the need 
for “ spiritual and educational bulwarks agamst enemy political 
indoctrination,” the committee recommended (a) that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defence (Manpower and Personnel) should be directed 
to initiate exploratory conferences with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and other agencies and mstitutions on pre- 
service trainmg ; (b) that the Defence Department should devise a 
special training programme to teach American servicemen ways 
and means of resistmg enemy interrogators. 

The committee’s most important recommendation was a 
Code of Conduct for all members of the U.S. armed forces, 
which, it was proposed, should be promulgated in the form 
of an Executive Order. 

The spirit and mtent of the Code, the committee said, was that 
throughout his service a man must be responsible for all his actions. 
They recognized that a prisoner of war might be subjected to severe 
pressure to disclose information or sign false statements, but 
emphasized that ** a lino of resistance must be drawn somewhere, 
and initially as far forward as possible ” This first line of resistance ” 
would be the name, rank, and service number provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions If a P.O W was driven under interrogation 
from this ** first hne,” he must be trained for resistance in successive 
positions and to stand on the final hne to the end — ^no disclosure 
of vital information, and above all no disloyalty in word or deed 
to his country, his service, or Ms comrades/’ 

The text of the Code of Conduct was as follows : 

“ (1) I am an American fighting man, I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of life. I am prepared to give my life 
in their defence. 

(2) I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command I 
will never surrender my men while they stiH have the means to resist. 

(3) If I am captured I will oontmue to resist by all means available. 
I will make every effort to escape and aid others to escape. I will 
accept neither parole nor special favours from the enemy, 

(4) If I hecome a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my fellow 
prisoners I will give no information or take part m any action which 
might be harmful to my comrades If I am senior, I will take com- 
mand If not, I wiU obey the lawful orders of those appointed over 
me and will back them up in every way 

(5) When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war,’ I am 
bound to give only name, rank, service number, and date of birth. 
I will evade answering further questions to the utmost of my ability, 
I will make no oral or written statements disloyal to my country 
and Its allies or harmful to their cause. 


(6) I wiH never forget that I am an American fightmg man, 
responsible for my actions and dedicated to the prmciples which 
made my country free. I will trust m my God and in the Umted 
States of America ” 

The Code of Conduct was promulgated on the same day 
(Aug. 17) by President Eisenhower, who signed an Executive 
Order bringmg it into force. A set of instructions accompanying 
the Code said : 

** Oral or written confessions true or false, questionnaires, personal 
history statements, propaganda recordings and broadcasts, appeals 
to other prisoners of war, signatures to peace or surrender appeals, 
self -criticisms, or any other oral or written commumcation on behalf 
of the enemy or critical or harmful to the United States, its allies, 
the armed forces, or other prisoners, are forbidden.” 

Officials m Washmgton said that every Serviceman would probably 
receive a copy of the Code of Conduct and the accompanying 
instructions, but that it was unlikely that a formal oath would be 
required It was indicated that although a P.O W would be expected 
to resist all forms of enemy pressure by every means in his power, 
merciful consideration would be given to P O W s who divulged 
information under torture or other forms of cruel treatment 

Under the Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949, a prisoner 
of war need not divulge more than his name, rank, service 
number, and date of birth, — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev* rep. Repatriation of P.O.W.s, 
13397 ^ 5 British Prisoners in Korea, 14282 A.) 

B. SAN MARINO. — General Elections. 

General elections held on Aug. 14 in the Republic of San 
Marmo resulted in the return to power of the Communist and 
Left-wing Socialist alliance, which has been m office since 1943 
and which improved its position as compared with the last 
(1951) general elections. Results were as follows, showing 
comparison with 1951 : 



1955 


1951 


Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

’Communists 

19 

1,656 

18 

1,306 

.Left-wing Socialists 

16 

1,338 

13 

991 

Christian Democrats 

23 

2,006 

26 

1,922 

Democratic Socialists 

2 

245 

— 

— 

Others 

— 

— 

3 

248 


San Marino, as before the elections, remained the only 
country wes* of the Iron Curtain ” with a Communist and 
Left-wing Socialist government. As compared with the last 
elections, the Left-wing coalition increased its majority in the 
Republic’s 60-member Parliament (the “ Grand and General 
Council”) and also polled more votes than in 1951. The 
electorate (exclusively males, women not possessing the 
franchise) numbered 7,811, of whom more than half were 
livmg and working abroad. To enable them to cast their votes, 
the Christian Democrats organized an “ air-lift ” for Sammarin- 
ese living in the U.S.A. and Canada, whilst the Communists 
and Left-wing Socialists organized a similar air service for 
Sammarinese livmg in Italy, France, and Belgium. 

The Left-wing victory was attributed by the Christian Democrats 
to resentment against alleged Italian interferonoo in the affairs of 
the Republic ; in particular, against a police blockade which had 
been organized by Signor Scelba (the former Italian Prime Minister) 
to prevent Italians from frequenting a casino which had boon 
established in San Marino. Allegations were also made by the 
Christian Democrats that the Sammarinese Government had 
falsified electoral registers and had allowed Italians with forged 
identity documents to vote. 

The Foreign Secretary of San. Marino (Signor Giacomini) 
issued an official statement on Dec. 81, 1954, declaring that 
San Marino did not consider itself to be in a state of war with 
Germany. During the First World War the Republic of San 
Marmo had declared war on the Central Powers, but as San 
Marino was not a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles the 
formal state of war had never been officially terminafced- 
(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Comere della Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. 9847 D.) 

Note. San Mailno, an independent republic since the fourth 
century, covers an area of 38 square miles on the slopes of Monte 
Titano, near Rimini. The population is 15,000, many of whom lire 
and work abroad. Under statutes dating from the 13th century the 
Republic is ruled by a Council (Cabinet) of 12 members and a Grand 
and General Council (Parliament) of 60 members. Two regents 
{Capttani Eeffffenti) elected for six-month terms by the Grand and 
General Council serve as joint heads of State. (At present one is a 
Communist and one a Left-wing Socialist). The Republic has a small 
army of 200 men. The main sources of revenue are the tourist traffic, 
the issue of postage stamps, and an annual grant mad© by the ItaUan 
Government in return for an undertaking by San Marino not to 
print money, distil aleohol, or grow tobacco, Italian currency is 
the legal tender, (Bd. K.O.A.) 
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A. KENYA. Decline in Man Mau Influence and 
Activities. - Withdrawal of 2,500 British Troops. - Ending 
of Surrender Offer. - Confiscation of Terrorists* Land. - 
Mr. Blundell appointed Minister of Agriculture. 

It was announced m Nairobi on Sept. 1 that two battalions 
of British troops and one battalion of African troops, totalling 
2,500 British and 1,000 Africans, were to be withdrawn from 
Kenya withm the foUowmg four months, leaving 5,000 
British and 7,000 African troops still m the Colony. Although 
the announcement was generally interpreted as a sign of the 
growing success of the security forces in combating Mau Mau, 
the Cominander-in-Chief (Major-General Lathbury) emphasized 
that the emergency was not over and that the fight against 
Mau Mau “ is still in operation, calling for effort by one and all.” 
He explained, however, that what was now required was not 
large numbers of troops in forest operations but small, highly 
trained patrols to seek out terrorists hidmg in the forests. 
Further mdieations of the improvement in the situation had 
been given on July 28, when the last of the R.A.F. Lincoln 
bombers sent to Kenya to help m the fight agamst the terrorists 
left the Colony, and on Aug. 8, when it had been announced 
that the call-up of Europeans for raihtary service would, with 
some modifications, revert to its normal peace-time basis. 

Other developments in Kenya m recent months are described 
below. 

Expiry of Surrender Offer. In accordance with Mr. Blundell’s 
aimounoement of June 8 (see 14247 A) the surrender terms for the 
terrorists announced by the Governor (Sir Evelyn Baring) on Jan. 18 
expired at .midnight on July 10. Pinal figures published on Aug 10 
showed that 970 terrorists had availed themselves of the terms of 
this latest surrender offer, which, with 857 surrenders under the 
terms of the green branch ” offer (see pa^e 13453, second column), 
made a total of 1,836 smee the beginning of the emergency. With 
the expiry of the surrender offer the Kenya Government announced 
on July 11 that it had confiscated the land of 324 Mau Mau leaders 
and organizers who had faded to respond to the offer , a subsequent 
announcement on July 18 stated that the land of 3,097 “ rank-and- 
file terrorists had also been confiscated. 

Mau Mau Casualties. It was announced on Sept 2 that since the 
beginning of the Kenya emergency 9,514 Mau Mau terrorists had 
been killed, 1,907 had been captured, and 1,899 had surrendered 
In the present year (up to Aug, 27) terrorist losses had been 1,857 
kiUed, 774 captured, and 1,154 surrendered. An Army spokesman 
declared that the gangs \Yeio now so disorganized that the Army 
and pohee knew more about Mau Mau organization and the dis- 
position of its members than its own leaders The effect of large-scale 
operations in the forests earlier in the year was now becoming 
apparent, but even more important was the astoimding change ” 
among the Kikuyu people. Closer administration of tribal reserves 
and other areas m the past three months had resulted in a complete 
change of attitude and had enormously increased co-operation 
between the Kikuyu and the security forces. The gangs were flndmg 
it almost impossible to carry out oath-takmg ceremonies, and con- 
sequently were unable to replace their losses ; moreover, their 
difficulties had been mcreased by an effective denial of food supphes 
in European settlements and tribal reserves. 

Modificatioxis of Capital Offences. A rationalization ” of the 
emergency regulations dealmg with major crimes was announced 
by the Government on July 20. Among the principal modifications 
was a provision that unlawful possession of ammunition or explosives 
would in future be a capital offence only if oircumstances raised the 
reasonable presumption of an mtent to use them m a way prejudicial 
to the public safety or to the maintenance of law and order Possession 
of firearms in any circumstances still earned the death penalty, as 
did possession of ammunition by an unarmed member of an armed 
gang. Two regulations which had proved of little practical value 
were revoked, but a new regulation was introduced providing for life 
imprisonment for ** middlemen ” engaging m arms transactions, 
even though such men might not have actually handled the arms 
themselves. 

Sentences on European Police Officers. Two European pohoe 
inspectors — A. P. Fuller and O. D. Waters — ^were sentenced to 18 
months* hard labour on Sept. 1 on charges of causing grievous bodily 
harm to an African prisoner who had died in custody. They both 
pleaded guilty ’* after the origmal charge of murder had been 
dismissed. Chief Inspector G P. Coppen was fined ^25, with the 
alternative of two months' hard labour, on a charge of causing actual 
bodily harm to the same African, and a former District Officer, Mr. 
W. K. Bosch, was fined ^10, with the alternative of one month's hard 
labour, on the same charge. They had both pleaded ** guilty ” after 
the original charge of causing grievous bodily harm had been 
withdrawn. 

Emergency Tax on Africans. It was announced in Nairobi on 
Aug. 31 that the Kenya Government proposed to extend until the 
end of 1956 the emergency legislation imposing a special additional 
tax on every adult male of the EJkuyu, Embu, and Mem tribes so 
as to obtam from them an individual contribution to the cost of the 
emergency, for which those tribes were responsible. It was proposed 
to increase the tax from 22s to 25s. a year, which waa estimated to 
raise the yield by £35,000. 


It was announced m Nairobi on July 1 that Mr. Michael 
BlundeU, Munster without portfolio and a member of the 
War Council, would take over the portfolio of Agriculture fh>m 
Major Cavendish-Bentinck, who was to become Speaker of 
the Legislative Council m succession to Sir William Home, 
retiring because of ill-health. It was stated that Mr. Blundell 
would be succeeded as Minister without portfolio and as 
member of the War Council by Mr. L, R. Maconochie-Welwood, 
the IMinister of Forest Development, Game, and Fisheries, and 
that another European-nominated member would be appointed 
to take over Mr. Maconochie-Welwood’s present Ministry. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Kenya^ 14247 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Trial of Admiral Auphau for CoUa- 
borationist Activities. 

The trial of Admiral Paul-Galbriel Auphan, formerly 
Secretary of State for the Navy in the Vichy Government, on 
charges of having had mteUigence with the enemy during the 
war, and of having signed orders against the mterests of France, 
opened before the High Court of Justice in Paris on July 19. 
The mam charges agamst him related to the events of November 
1942, m which connexion the prosecution alleged that he was 
responsible for the failure of the French fleet to leave Toulon 
and for the resistance offered by the French forces m North 
Affica to the Allied landings. Admiral Auphan, who was 
sentenced in absentia to hard labour for life in 1946, had 
surrendered to the police in January last, after havmg hved 
m hidmg in France smee the hberation. 

Givmg evidence m his own defence, Admiral Auphan stated that 
on June 19, 1940, he and Admiral Barlan had given an assurance to 
the British naval authorities that if France surrendered the fleet 
would not be handed over to the Germans He claimed that he would 
have given orders for the fleet to sail to England if the French 
Government had agreed. When asked m 1942 to jom the Vichy 
Government he had accepted, on Admiral Darlan’s advice, in 
order to save the Navy." On Nov. 11, 1942 (he continued) Admiral 
Darlan had sent an order to A dmir al de Laborde, the naval com- 
mander at Toulon, to sail for Algiers, but the latter refused. He 
himself had tried to persuade Marshal P^tain to issue such an order, 
hut this plan was frustrated by Laval, and he had consequently 
resigned on Nov. 17. Admiral Auphan adnutted that he had sent 
telegrams ordermg the French forces m North Africa to resist the 
Allies and not to oppose the entry of German troops, but claimed 
that as soon as he had reahzed the importance of the Allied landings 
hifi only thought had been to end the fighting 

Evidence for the defence was given by General Weygand and by 
General Fevers, Admiral Darlan's Chief of Staff m North Africa. 
General Weygand stated that Admiral Auphan and himself had 
urged Marshal P^tain to order that resistance to the Afiies in North 
Africa should cease 

The Court found Admiral Auphan “ guilty ” and sentenced 
him on July 20 to five years’ imprisonment and five years* 

“ national degradation ” (loss of civil rights). Both sentences 
were suspended, however, in view of Admiral Auphan’s 

services to the French resistance.” — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 1429S A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ministry of Bducatiott 
Report for 1954* 

The report of the Ministry of Education for 1954 was 
published on July 28, 1955, and is summarized below. 

The report stated that during 1954 education had ** reached a 
turning point " as it had been possible, for the first time sinGe tho 
war, not only to keep pace with the demand for more schools and 
teachers, hut even to contemplate effeotmg improvements in the* 
educational service. The total number of children m maantamed 
primary and secondary schools increased during the year hy 120,009 
(or hy 50,000 less than m 1953), but the number in infant schools 
began to declme ; the report explained that this decreased entry 
would be progressive and that the total number of children receivii:^”^ 
education was expected to begin to decline after 1958. On the other 
hand, the number of teachers had risen by over 7,000, and the entry 
of 11,768 students into trai n ing colleges in 1954 was the highest 
on record The supply of graduate teachers of mathematics and: 
science contmued, however, to cause grave concern. 

The total numbers of schools and sohoolchfidren la England and 
Wales were given as 31,244 and 6,795,262 respectively. The report 
stated that in the 12 months to Oct. 1, 1954, over 210,000 new school 
places (including 75,000 secondary school places) were brought into 
use, with a further 200,000 secondary school places in preparation. 
The total value of new educational building started during 1954 was 
£59,382,000, compared with about £52,500,000 started in 1953. 

The numbers of falL-time and part-time students in techniearl 
colleges rose respectively during 1954 by 3,000 to 59,009 and 
by 19,000 to 372,000. The number of evening students increased 
by 31,000 to 1,860,000, and that of students in adult education 
classes by 5,000 to 142,000. — (Times - Daily TelegrajA) 

(Prev. rep. 13534 A.> 
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A. GREECE - TURKEY* — Anti-Greek Riots in 
TurMsE Cities. - Greek Protests to Tiirkey. - Martial Law 
in Istanbul, Izmir, and Ankara* 

Serious anti-Greek riots occurred on Sept. 6 m Istanbul 
and T 7:mir (Smyrna), and to a lesser degree in Ankara, following 
incidents in Salonil^ on the previous day in which the windows 
of the Turkish Consulate in Salonika, and also of a house next 
to the Consulate in which Kemal Ataturk was horn, were 
smashed by the explosion of a stick of dynamite. Five persons 
were detained in connexion with the Salonika incident, which 
caused no casualties and only minor damage. 

For several hours during the evening of Sept. 6 mobs of 
Turkish youths roamed the streets of Istanbul smashing and 
looting Greek-owned shops and houses and setting fire to Greek 
property, including a number of Greek Orthodox churches. 
Many Greek shopkeepers and householders, with their families, 
were driven into the streets or were forced to hoist the Turkish 
flag above their premises, whilst attacks were also made on 
foreign-owned property and on the property of Armenian 
and Jewish citizens. In Izmir (headquarters of the NATO 
South-East European Command) mobs attacked houses 
occupied by Greek officers and wrecked a Greek pavilion at 
a trade fair, whilst in Ankara tear-gas was used to disperse 
several thousand demonstrators who attempted to march on 
the Greek Embassy. 

In Istanbul — ^the streets of which were described by foreign 
correspondents as resembling a “ battlefield — ^the pohce 
made httle or no attempt to deal with the noters, and order 
was only restored towards midnight, when an mfantry division 
and an armoured brigade entered the city. The Turkish 
military authorities placed Istanbul under a state of siege, im- 
posed a curfew, and stationed troops with fixed bayonets in 
front of Greek-owned premises to prevent further looting. 
Hundreds of Greek-owned shops and other premises were sacked 
during the riots, particularly in the suburb of Pera, and over 
20 Greek Orthodox churches were destroyed either wholly or 
in part. There were, however, no reports of attacks on 
individual Greeks. 

Greek residents in Istanbul number about 100,000, of whom some 
12,000 are Greek nationals and the remamder Turkish. Since the 
exchange of populations in 1922 no substantial number of Greeks 
live elsewhere in Turkey, except in the islands of Imhros and Tenedos. 

The Turkish Government issued a statement on Sept. 7 
attributing responsibility for the riots to Communist agitators, 
and descnbmg the disturbances as a “ Communist plot.” The 
statement expressed deep regret for the damage done to Greek 
property, and promised speedy compensation to those who 
had suffered losses. Ankara Radio announced on Sept. 9 that 
2,214 persons suspected of ‘‘ acts of provocation ” had been 
arrested in Istanbul and Izmir. The Turkish Grand National 
Assembly met in emergency session on Sept. 13 and decided 
that the state of martial law in Istanbul, Izmir, and Ankara 
should be extended for six months. [Martial law in the tliree 
cities had been imposed by President Bayar on Sept. 7, 
immediately after the riots.] The Prime Minister (M. Adnan 
Menderes), in a statement to the Assembly, expressed his 
deepest regret for the widespread damage done to Greek 
property, and admitted that the Istanbul pohce had been slow 
to take action against the rioters. 

The Greek Deputy Premier and acting Foreign Mimster 
(M. Kanellopoulos) made a strong verbal protest to the Turkish 
Charge d" Affaires on Sept. 7 at the anti-Greek riots, and, m 
particular, at the failure of the Turkish authorities to prevent 
the mobs from ransacking Greek houses, shops, and churches. 
He also informed the Charge d* Affaires that Greece would ask 
for a special meeting of the North Atlantic Council to investigate 
reports of the ill-treatment of Greek officers attached to NATO 
headquarters in Izmir. A spokesman of the Greek Foreign 
Ministry stated on the same day that the Greek Church in 
Izmir had been looted by a Turkish mob, which had also looted 
and set fire to the homes of Greek officers, and that the Turkish 
authorities in that city had shown ‘‘complete apathy” in 
<dealmg with the outbreak of moh violence. A written protest, 
touched in strongly-worded terms, was despatched hy Gteece 
to the Turkish Government on Sept. 9 because no reply had 
been received to the verbal ddmarche made two days earlier. 
On Sept. 12, however, the Turkish Charg6 d’Affblres called upon 
M. Stephanopoulos (who had meanwhile returned to Athens 
from the London tripartite conference on Cyprus — see 14413 A) 
mid, expressed his Government’s deep regret at the anti-Greek 
riots, together with assurances that the victims would be 
compensated and that pleasures had been taken to avert 
similBur outbreaks of violence in future. 


Strong anti-Turkish feeling was aroused in Greece by the 
riots m Istanbul and Izmir. Greek air services to Istanbul 
were suspended until further notice, Greek ships were mstmcted 
not to call at Turkish ports for the time being, and the Greek 
Government announced that it would not participate m joint 
Greco-Turkish NATO exercises which it had been planned to 
hold in the near future. M. Kanellopoulos had informed the 
Turkish Charge d’ Affaires on Sept. 7 that Greece would not 
participate in a meeting of the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund to he held in Istanbul durmg September. 

The permanent representatives on the North Atlantic 
Council met in special session on Sept. 8 to consider the situation 
caused by the events of the past few days in Greece and Turkey. 
No commumqu6 was issued, but it was indicated that the 
Turkish representative had given assurances that his Govern- 
ment would take all measures to avoid any repetition of the 
disorders. Supreme Allied Headquarters reported that a 
message had been received from Izmir stating that the situation 
at NATO headquarters there was normal. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Pans) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Presidential Libraries* 

A Bill was signed by President Eisenhower on Aug. 12 
authorizing the Federal Government to accept and operate 
Presidential libraries built with private funds and donated 
to the Government. It had been approved by the House of 
Representatives on July 5, and subsequently by the Senate. 
The General Services Administration (the Government agency 
responsible for the national archives) said that the new law was 
expected to lead to “ the establishment of important collections 
of histone papers throughout the country where they can be 
easily used by scholars and will be relatively safe from nuclear 
destruction.” 

The first three libraries to come under the new system will 
be (1) the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New 
York, which has been taken over by the Government under a 
special Act of Congress , (2) the Truman Library, which is to 
be built at Independence, Missouri, and donated to the nation 
(see below ) ; and (3) the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, which 
will be built at the President’s family home at Abilene, Kansas. 
All these libraries contain, or will contain, papers, documents, 
etc., accumulated durmg the terms of office of the respective 
Presidents and relating to the ovents of those periods. 

A campaign to raise $1,500,000 for a public library to house the 
papers of President Truman had been launched in Beoembor, 1952, 
by a foundation (Harry S Truman Library Ino ) presided over by 
Judge Ernest Lupton, of the Missouri Supreme Court Among many 
eminent scholars who wore appointed trustees in an advisory 
capacity wore Dr. Arthur M. Sohlesingor jr., Associate Professor of 
History at Harvard University, and X^rofossor Henry Steele 
Commager, Professor of History at Columbia University In view 
of the importance of the papers aooumulatod by President Truman 
during the critical post-war years, the U S. Administration agreed 
to provide the services of trained archivists to sort and collate the 
material. It was announced in July 1954. that the library would be 
built on a 14-acr0 site at Independence (Mr. Truman^s home town) 
and donated to the nation on completion. 

Apart from Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower, only four other Presidents — all in the present 
century — ^had provided for the preservation of their papers 
for future historical use. Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, and Calvin Coohdge turned substantial collections of 
their papers over to the Government, whilst Herbert Hoover 
established the “ Hoover Library on War, Revolution and, 
Peace ” at Stanford University, California. — (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Roosevelt Library^, 4765 B.) 

C. BRAZIL. — Immigration in 1954. 

Figures recently published by the Brazilian National Institute 
of Immigration and Colonization showed that 78,248 immigrants 
arrived m Brazil in 1954. Of the total, 42 per cent came from 
Portugal, 19 p.c. from Italy, 16 p.c. from Spam, and 4 p.c. 
from Japan ; other nationalities — ^none of which individually 
reached 4 per cent — ^made up the remaining 19 per cent- 
(Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, New York) (13542 D.) 

D. CANADA. — New Chief of General StaflT. 

Lieutenant-General H. D. Graham was appointed Chief of 
the Canadian General Staff on Sept. 1 in succession to Lieut.- 
General G. G. Simonds, whose retirement had been announced 
a few days earlier. General Graham, a barrister in the early 
part of ms life, commanded a Canadian brigade in Italy and 
had been Vice-Chief of Staff since 1948. — (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 1x295 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN GERMANY* — 
Adenauer-Bulgaiiixi Discussions in Moscow. - Agreement 
on Establishment of Diplomatic Relations* - Soviet 
Undertaking to return 10,000 German Prisoners. 

Discussions bet%veen the Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic, Dr. Adenauer, and the Prime iVImister of the U.S.S.R., 
Marshal Bulganm, were held m Moscow from Sept. 9-13 and 
resulted m an agreement for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the tw^o countries. Marshal Bulgaiun also 
gave an undertakmg that the Soviet Government would return 
to Gennany nearly 10,000 prisoners who, he stated, had 
committed war crimes on Russian territory diirmff the Second 
World War. 

In addition to Dr. Adenaner, the Federal German delegation 
included Dr von Brentano (Foreign Minister), Professor Hallstem 
(State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry), Herr Blankenhom (Federal 
German representative on the North Atlantic Council), Herr Arnold 
(chairman of the Foreign AJffairs Committee of the Bundesrat, and 
Premier of North Rhme-Westphaha), Herr Kiesmger (chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Bundestao), Professor Carlo 
Schmid (deputy chairman of the same committee), and a number 
of nuruaterial officials 

The Soviet delegation, m addition to Marshal Bulganin, included 
M. Khrushchov (First Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.S R ), M Molotov (Foreign Munster), M. Pervukhm (a Deputy 
Premier), M Shapalm (Minister of Foreign Trade), and M Semeonov 
(a deputy Foreign Mimster) 

The talks were held at the Alexei Tolstoy Honse in Moscow 
(formerly known as the Spiridonovka Palace), the seat of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. 

The first day’s discussions (Sept. 9) were devoted to state- 
ments by Marshal Bulganin and Dr. Adenauer, summaries of 
which are given below. 

Marshal Bulganin said that the people of the Soviet Union, despite 
the suffermgs mflicted upon them during the war, bore no lU-wiU 
towards tho Gorman people After recalling that tho Soviet Govern* 
ment had proposed a conference to discuss diplomatic, trade, and 
cultural relations between the IT.S.S 11 and, the German Federal 
Repubho, he continued : 

** Tho Soviet Government has agreed to an exchange of views on 
the question of establishing German unity. In doing this we must 
take note of those serious obstacles which have arisen as a result of 
the ratification of the Paris Agreements, under which the German 
Federal Republic has undertakoii cert am militaiy ahgnments and 
the remilitarization of Western Germany is being carried out. The 
Soviet Government lias always recognized that the solution of the 
problem of ronniting Germany must be first and foremost the affair 
of the Germans themselves. In this respect account should he taken 
of the actual conditions which have arisen with the existence of the 
Gorman Federal Republic and the German Democratic Repubho 
. . The Soviet Government has supported, and continues unswerv- 
ingly to support, the establishment of a united Germany as a peaceful 
and democratic state It expresses the hope that the estabhshment 
of diplomatic relations between the U.S S R. and the German Federal 
Republic will help to solve unsettled questions in which both sides 
are interested. It proposes the establishment of snch diplomatic 
relations and an agreement on the setting-up of a Soviet Embassy 
in Bonn and a Federal German Embassy m Moscow.*' 

An agreement for the establishment of diplomatic relations, Marshal 
Bulganin added, would ** greatly contribute to the development of 
trade between oux two countries on the basis of appropriate long-term 
agreements ** 

Dr. Adenauer urged that the talks should be held in “ an atmosphere 
of unreserved frankness ** and that the delegates should make every 
effort ** to get at the heart of matters *’ He did not think that normal 
relations could be achieved only by outlawing war, creating security 
systems, and establishing “so to speak, in a mechanical way, diplo- 
matic, economic, and cultural relations,** but by examining the causes 
which rendered tho present relationship between the two countries 
abnormal, and by making all possible efforts to remove those causes. 

Raising the question of German prisoners of war still in Soviet 
hands, “ a question by which hardly any German family remains 
unaffected,’* Dr Adenauer emphasized that he was raising the issue 
solely from humane considerations. He declared in this connexion * 
“ The thought is intolerable that, more than ten years after the end 
of hostilities, men who In one way or another were drawn into the 
whirlpool of warlike events should be kept from their homes, famihes, 
and normal peaceful occupations Do not think I want to be provo- 
cative If I say that the establishment of normal relations between our 
States la inconceivable as long as this question is unresolved. It is 
not a precondition that I am setting — X am speaking of normalization 
itself Let us end a situation that is a daily source of remembrance 
of a sorrowful and dividing past.** 

Turning to the question of German unification, the Chancellor 
said that both delegations were agreed that tho division of Germany 
created an intolerable situation, that German unity must be restored, 
and that this was the responsibility of the four great Powers He 
added ; “ Here also I must repeat that I propose no conditions but 
speak of normalization itself The division of Germany is abnormal , 
it is contrary to Divine and human right and against nature 
I know that I am speaking for all Germans, not only for the popula- 


tion of the F<l|eral Repullfef,^il requesting you to dedicate all your 
energies to a r?ipid solution of this problem. . , . There can be no real 
security m Europe without the restoration of German unity We 
must elimmate this dangerous potential crisis in which passions can 
so easily be inflamed ** The four great Powers, Br. Adenauer con- 
tmued, would be discussing this question at the fortheonung Geneva 
meeting of Foreign ]Hmisters m October, and he had no mtention 
of confusing the Geneva -discussions by bilateral talks mdependent 
of the four-power negotiations “ But I am in duty bound,” he 
added, “ to avail myself of the opportumty offered by this meetmg 
to represent to yon urgently the full senousnebs of this question, and 
to discuss it with you so as to facihtate your task at Geneva *’ 

Referrmg to the objection that a reunified Gennany might be 
regarded as a soui'ce of danger to the Soviet Union, Dr Adenauer 
pointed out that it must he left to the free decision of an all-German 
Government and an all-German Parhament whether Germany should 
join any alliance He added . “ If the Soviet Union, as a result of 
the reunification of Germany, should anticipate an impairment of 
her security, we are perfectly wiUmg to collaborate m a security 
system which will do away with such preoccupations. It would appear 
to be nght to consider, einmltaneousls'' with the dehberations on 
the re-estabhshment of German unity, a security system for Europe *’ 

Dr. Adenauer emphasized that neither the NATO nor the Western 
European Umon were mstruments of aggression ; that peace was the 
primary objective of the entire German people ; and that all Germans 
were fully aware, from their own experiences, of the terrible destruction 
which modem warfare entailed They were also aware that atomic 
warfare “ gives mankind the possibihty of complete destruction, of 
which we can only thmk with a shudder ” The Chancellor added 
“ You will find no-one m Germany, neither responsible pohticians 
nor among the people, who even toys with the idea that the great 
poUtical problems of today can be solved by a war. New means to 
overcome conflicts and differences must be found — ^meana based on 
mtemational solidarity and mtemational co-operation ** 

In conclusion. Dr Adenauer said that his Government shared the 
Soviet view that the establishment of diplomatic, economic and 
cultural relations would be of advantage to the two countries 

The discussions on Sept 10 centred on the question of 
Germans still held in the Soviet Union. Marshal Bulganin 
declared in this connexion that no German prisoners of war 
remained m Soviet territory, but that 9,626 convicted war 
criminals from the former Hitlerite Army ” were serving 
sentences for crimes committed m the U.S.S.R. durmg the war. 
He emphasized that if the question of these men was to be 
examined, it was essential that the German Democratic 
Republic (Eastern Germany) should be represented in the dis- 
cussions equally with the Federal Republic Details of the 
speeches made on tins date were released by the Soviet Press 
chief, M. Ilyichev. 

Mlarshal Bulgaxun, after dwellmg on the suffermgs caused by 
the Nazis durmg the war, said that all German prisoners of war m 
the U S.S R. had been repatriated, and that the only Germans still 
in Soviet hands were 9,626 war crimmals who were serving sentences 
for crimes committed against Soviet civilians during the war After 
describing some of these crimes, he said that the Soviet people could 
not understand why attempts were being made in Western Germany 
to represent these war criminals as “ mnocent matryrs ** If this 
question was to be examined, representatives of both, parts of Germany 
would have to participate m the discussions. “ But,** Marshal 
Bulganin added, “ since it seems that the German Federal Republic 
does not consider it desirable to discuss this matter with repre- 
sentatives of the German Democratic Repuhhc, it is clear that 
discussion of this question is inappropriate during these negotiations.” 

Dr. Adenauer said that no-one would deny the enormity of the 
cranes committed by the Nazis in the Soviet Umon during the war, 
nor tho sufferings and privations mflioted upon the Soviet people 
The overwhelming majority of Germans felt disgust at the crimes 
committed by the Wehrmachi m. Russia, but it should also be borne 
in nimd that Soviet troops had “ committed certain acts ” on German 
soil, and that “ terrible things ** had happened during the Soviet 
advance into Germany 

M. Khrushchov intervened at this pomt to protest at Dr. Adenauer’s 
“ offensive ** allegation that Soviet troops had committed acts of 
brutahty in Germany, which he denied categorically Declaring 
that the Soviet Army had performed a “ sacred duty ” in carrying 
the war into Germany after driving the German armies from the 
U.S.S R., he added : “ We fully understand the sufferings and 
sorrows of millions of German people who have heard nothmg of the 
fate of their relatives. But who is to blame for the fact that these 
people have not returned to their famihes ? Many Germans were 
Idlled in the war, hut even more Soviet citizens perished Who is 
to blame ? We are not guilty. It was not we who crossed the border 
It was not we who started the war.” M Khrushchov added, however, 
that bitterness and revenge were “ bad counsellors ” and that “ we 
must look to the future, which demands the establishment of friendly 
and normal relations between the German and Soviet people ** As 
regards the reunification of Germany, he said “You [Dr Adenauer! 
must understand our position We honestly and repeatedly warned 
you that the Paris Agreements and the entry of the German Federal 
Republic into NATO would block a solution of this problem in the 
near future.” 

M. Molotov said that the German people had not been able to 
overthrow Hitlerism by themselves, and owed Hitler’s downfall to 
the Soviet Union’s prosecution of the war. 
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At a further session, on the same day, Dr. Adenauer made 
an explanatory statement on his reference to “ certain acts ” 
committed by the Soviet forces in Germany. Accordmg to 
Moscow Radio, the Federal Chancellor spoke as follows , 

“ M. Ehrushciiov and M Molotov liave said that I stated that 
the Soviet Army, after arrivmg in Germany, committed crimes I 
state categroncally — I have checked it from notes taken by the 
Secretary of State, Br. Hallstem — that I did not use this word 
deliberately and mtentionally I said that durmg the entry of the 
[Soviet] troops terrible things happened. It would be proper not to 
delve more deeply mto these matters 

Dr. Adenauer continued • M Molotov said that the Germans 
were incapable of ridding themselves of Hitlerism. Bo not take 
offence at what I am. going to say now It does not concern the Soviet 
Union alone, but a number of other countries also Why, after 1933, 
did the Great Powers make it possible for Hitler to grow m strength ? 
That IS the crucial question. When I think of the honours accorded 
to Hitler by the Great Powers — ^for instance, at the Berlin Olympics 
— ask you to understand that I really cannot control my feelings 
I will never forget how Hitler, with impumty, got away with every 
violation of mtemational treaties This turned Hitler mto a hero 
in the eyes of certam stupid Germans, while others were reduced to 
despair. They must have seen, as I saw from 1933 onwards, how 
this man was allowed to grow to such dimensions We — ^I mean the 
Federal Government and our Parliament — are the unfortunate heirs 
to all that. Smce Germany suffered much from the war, we must 
try to rebuild Germany We must try once more to wm the confidence 
of foreign Powers, as well as your confi^dence, I know it is a difficult 
task, but it must be solved ** 

As regards the NATO, Dr. Adenauer was quoted as saymg 

I am convmced that, providing the Great Powers conduct negotia- 
tions m the future in a sober manner, everything that has been 
achieved m NATO can — ^mdeed must — ^become an instrument of 
a European security system. I think that this should be the aim of a 
comprehensive and soberly-pursued policy.” 

Appealing for an on-the-spot survey of the problem of prisoners of 
war, Br. Adenauer said : We think that we know quite a few cases 
where Germans taken as prisoners of war were sentenced for crimes 
committed after the cessation of hostihties. We wish for nothing 
more than that you should study this question together with us 
Bo not let us return home with a statement that the Soviet Union 
altogether refuses to discuss this question with us.” 

Referring to the Soviet insistence on East German participation m 
the P.O W. question, the Chancellor added : As soon as we are 
convmced that we are meeting the representatives recogmzed by the 
population of the Soviet zone, we shall sit down with them at the 
same table. . . We hold that the Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic cannot claim to represent the 17 or 18 million Germans 
hving in the Soviet Zone. . . 

After further discussions on Sept. 12 13 (no meetings were 
held on Sept. 11, a Sunday) a communique was issued in the 
evenmg of Sept. 13 announcing that agreement had been 
reached on the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and the German Federal Republic, and that 
letters to this effect had been exchanged between Dr. Adenauer 
and Marshal Bulganin. 

The communique said that the talks had taken place in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding ” and that there had been ‘‘ a 
broad and frank exchange of views on the question of the mutual 
relations between the U.S.S R and the German Federal Republic ” 
It continued * Agreement was reached ... for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries, and, to this end, 
for the setting-up of Embassies in Bonn and Moscow, and for the 
exchange of Ambassadors. Both delegations agreed that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations will contribute to the development of 
mutual understandmg and co-operation between the Soviet Union 
and the German Federal Republic in the interests of peace and 
security in Europe The parties start from the assumption that the 
establishment and development of normal relations between the 
Soviet Umon and the German Federal Republic will further the 
settlement of pending problems affecting the whole of Germany, 
and must thus help the solution of the principal national problem of 
the German people — ^the re-estabhshment of a untiled, democratic 
German State. In confirmation of the agreement reached, the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S S.R. and the 
Chancellor of the German Federal Repubhe have exchanged letters, 
the text of which is annexed. The parties also agreed that negotiations 
between the German Federal Republic and the Soviet Union on the 
development of trade should be opened in the near future ” 

The text of the letters exchanged between Dr. Adenauer and 
Marshal Bulgamn was released and at the same time. In identical 
terms, they recapitulated, in effect, the wording of the 
communique, and stated that the agreement on the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations would take effect after ratification 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and by the Federal 
German Bundestag. 

On the same day (Sept. 18) Moscow Radio broadcast the 
text of statements made by Marshal Bulganin and M. Molotov 
at the final session of the conference. Marshal Bulganin’s state- 
ment related to Soviet displaced persons in Western Germany, 
whilst that of M. Molotov rdated to the distribution of anti- 


Commumst literature m the U.S.S.R. and Eastern European 
countries by balloons released in Western Germany, allegedly 
by U.S. organizations. 

Marshal Bulgaum’s statement was worded as follows “ Hundreds 
of thousands of peaceful Soviet citizens were forcibly deported to 
Germany durmg the war by the Hitlerite Army from the territories 
of the Soviet Union it temporarily occupied Many perished m 
compulsory labour camps m Germany. After the defeat of the 
Hitlerite Army, the majority of the captured Soviet citizens returned 
home. But a not inconsiderable number were retained, mamly m 
Western Germany 

“ Accordmg to existing information there remam on the territory 
of the German Federal Repubhe over 100,000 such Soviet citizens, 
in many cases described as bemg without nationality The majority 
of these unhappy people, separated by force from their homeland 
and families, have no permanent occupation, residence, or means of 
subsistence They suffer from serious privations and destitution. 
They remam m a foreign land as dependent men without rights. 
Many cases are known to us of displaced Soviet citizens who do not 
accept their lot bemg gaoled on the territory of the German Federal 
Republic 

Certam orgamzations hostile to the Soviet Umon, supported by 
the relevant authorities, are waging spiteful propaganda and impedmg 
the repatriation of those persons, frightenmg and terrorizing those 
who wish to return home At the same time inadmissible attempts 
to make use of these persons for politically crimmal purposes are 
contmumg. We consider that the position which has arisen in the 
German Federal Republic in connexion with displaced Soviet citizens 
IS abnormal and is opposed to the principles of humanity and of 
freedom of the individual. 

** The Soviet Government considers it a duty to take up the 
defence of these Soviet citizens, who m certam oases have misbehaved 
against their country. Wo hope that they will reform, and we will 
not call them to account severely for offences comnuttod by them. 
In drawing attention to this matter, wo hope that the Government 
of the German Federal Repubhe will take the necessary measures 
and afford its oo-oporation for the return homo of displaced Soviet 
citizens ” 

M, Molotov*s statement was worded . “ Accordmg to reports by 
Soviet airmen flying both on internal and international routes, there 
are uncontrolled flights of large balloons with loads attached to them 
The balloons are about eight metres in diameter and 1C metros high 
Investigations of balloons picked up on the territory of the Soviet 
Union show that the weight of the loads attached roach up to 300 
kilograms It is known that such balloons are released from Western 
Germany with the aim of spreading in the Soviet Union and in a 
number of other European coimtrios leaflets and propaganda literature 
hostile to those States. 

” According to the findings of competent Soviet aviation exports, 
such balloons are dangerous to air transport Flying at different 
heights and In various directions, they endanger the lives of passengers 
and aircrews on both internal and international lines According to 
information to hand, those balloons are released from Wostom 
Germany by American organizations. This was openly stated on 
Aug. 16 by the American radio station in Munich, which said that a 
large number of such balloons had been released on Aug. 15 by the 
American * Crusade for Freedom ’ organization. 

In drawing the attention of the Federal Chancellor to this matter, 
the Soviet Government expects that the necessary measures will be 
taken in the German Federal Republic for the cessation of these 
activities and lor the elimination of the danger oroatod by the 
balloons to aircraft flying on the internal lines of the Soviet Union 
and on international lines over the territories of the U S S.R, and 
a number of European States.” 

Before leaving Moscow for Bonn on Sept. 14, Dr. Adenauer 
gave a press conference at which he announced that he had 
sent a second letter to Marshal Bulganin stressing (1) that the 
establishment of diplomatic relations had in no way changed 
the Federal Government’s opinion that a final settlement of 
Germany’s frontiers must await the conclusion of a peace 
treaty ; and (2) that the Federal Government had not changed 
Its position that the German Federal Repubhe was the only 
legitimate government of all Germany. He also announced 
that both Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov had given 
him assurances that the repatriation of the 9,626 Germans still 
held in the Soviet Union would begin immediately. 

The relevant paragraphs of the Gliauoellor’e second letter to 
Marshal Bulganin were as follows : 

** The establishmeut of diplomatic relations between the Gorman 
Federal Republic and the U.S.S.R constitutes no recognition of the 
existing territorial situation on both sides. The final definition of the 
frontiers of Germany remains reserved to the peace treaty. 

” The establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
Implies no change in the juridical position of the Federal Government 
in relation to its right to represent the German nation in international 
affairs, and in regard to the poUtioal conditions In those Gorman 
regions which lie at present outside its effective sphere of sovereignty.*' 

Br Adenauer said at his press oonlerenoo that the establishment 
of diplomatic relations would be a stabilizing infiuenoe for peace In 
Europe, and would end a state of affairs which had been a marked 
factor of insecurity in the European situation and which could not 
have continued indefinitely Re added : I want to declare very 
emphatically that no secret agreements or understandings of any 
kind have been arrived at between the Soviet Union and ourselves. 
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Nor was any suggestion made to ns dnrmg the negotiations that we 
shoTild abandon onr treaty ohhgations nnder the NATO and the 
Western European Union ” 


A “ very important and welcome resnlt ” of the talks had been the 
assurances of Marshal Bnlganm and M. Khmshchov that the 9,626 
Germans held m the U S S R. — as they pnt it, war criminals ” — 
would be immediately repatriated. Some of these men would he 
granted an amnesty by the Soviet Government and returned to 
Germany in freedom, whilst others, msofar as the Soviet Government 
believed them to have been guilty of grave cnmes, wotdd be handed 
over to the German authorities so that the Federal Government 
oonld deal with them under German law “ I heheve,** Dr Adenauer 
said, “ that much sufEering, misery, and pam will thereby he 
alleviated, not only for the 10,000 persons here m the Soviet Union 
but also for their numerous dependents at home. Marshal Bulganin 
has authorized me to tell you that already, before we arrive m Bonn, 
this operation [the repatriation of the P.O.W.sl will be set m motion.** 

The Chancellor went on to say that the German delegation believed 
that a fairly large number of Germans — over and above the 10 000 
to be repatriated — still remained in the Soviet Union. Marshal 
Bulganin and M Khrushchov had said that they knew nothing of 
such persons, but had added, however * If yon [the Chancellor] 
are m a position to give hsts of them, we promise you that we will 
investigate the matter and that we will deal with these Germans in 
the same way as with the prisoners of war ’* Dr Adenauer added * 

We shah now have to examme the lists again They are prepared 
from letters which the persons m question have sent to relatives m 
the Federal Repubho, giving their camp, number, and other details. 
After the declarations which we have received, I do not douht that 
the Soviet Government will fulfil this solemnly-given promise.” 

As regards German reunification. Dr. Adenaner said : “ It was 
declared from the Soviet side that the four Powers — ^that is, including 
Russia — ^had the obhgation to bring about the restoration of German 
unity. The three Western Powers take the same view.** After 
stressmg that nothing had been done to anticipate the forthcoming 
four-power talks m Geneva, he expressed the hope that the Geneva 
conference, and others that might follow it, would consider and 
decide upon the restoration of German unity “ with all speed.” 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between the German 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Union was unanimously 
approved by the Federal German Cabinet on Sept. 19, after 
Dr. Adenauer’s return from Moscow. 


Dr. Adenauer gave another press conference in Bonn on Sept 16 
at which he reiterated his conviction that it would have been wrong 
to refuse to enter into diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet leaders, he said, had shown themselves extraordinarily 
sensitive on questions of prestige, not for themselves but for their 
country, and would have regarded the rejection of diplomatic 
relations as an insult In view of the fact that the U S S.R. was "" one 
of the most powerful States on this earth,** covering one-sixth of 
the globe, he boheved that the German delegation had done rightly 
in agreeing to diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Regarding the repatriation of prisoners of war, the Chmcellor 
said that both Marshal Bulganin and M Khrushchov had given 
their word of honour that these men would be immediately returned 
to Germany, That had been “ a great human success.** “ Throughout 
the entire nogotiatons,** he added, and m the interaal diso^sions 
in our delegation, the thought of the prisoners affected us continu^y 
—often oppressively What would have happened if we had ended 
the talks without an understanding, if none of the prisoners co-^d 
have returned to their homeland and their relatives 1 That was for 
us a very essential aspect of the entire negotiations 

After stressing that the Soviet Union, like the three Western 
Powers, had accepted the restoration of German umty as an ohl^a- 
tlon Dr. Adenauer expressed his conviction that the Soviet leaders 
earnestly desired a period of peace Ho declared m this connexion : 

They are concerned whether, while carrying the monsoons 
of armaments, they can master the great domestic tasks before them. 
They want a period in which they can spend less on armaments. 
They remain Communists , they beheve they are nght ; we cannot 
convince them, nor they us ** ^ i 

Dr. Adenauer repeated that the establishment of ^plomatio 
relations between the Federal Republic and the U-S S.R. had m no 
way changed the Federal Republic’s loyalty to its treaty obhgations 
mder the NATO and the W.E U. Moreover, the Soviet representa- 
Sves had not asked that the Federal Republic should leave these 

organizations. , . cj 4 . 

An official announcement was issued m Mosco\v on bept. 15 
declaring that the Soviet Government regarded Germany s 
present frontiers as final. It was worded as follows : At a 
press conference in Moscow on Sept. 14, the Chancellor of the 
Gennan Federal RepubUe made a statemeat on questions 
relating to the frontiers of Germany. The Soviet Government 
regards the German Federal Republic as a part of Germany. 
The other part of Germany is the German Democratic RepubUe. 
In connexion with the establishment of diplomatic relafrons 
between the Soviet Union and the German Federal Repubhc, 
the Soviet Government deems it necessary to state that tne 
question of the frontiers of Germany was solved by the Potsd^ 
Agreement and that the German Federal Repubhc is carr^g 
out its jurisdiction on the territory under its sovereig^y. 
(Soviet Weekly - Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung - Times - 
Msuacdiester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14393 A*) 


A. TUNISIA. — All-Tunisian Cabinet formed by M- 
Tahar Ben Ammar. - M. Seydoux appointed French High 
Commissioner in Tunisia* 

The Tunisian Prime Minister, M. Tahar Ben Ammar, sub- 
mitted the resignation of his Cabinet on Sept. 13 to the Bey, 
who invited him to form a new Government. In accordance 
with the terms of the recent Franco-Tnmsian agreement, the 
French directors previously responsible for the Departments 
of Finance, Education, Public Works, and Posts were replaced 
by Tunisian Ministers, the new Administration thus becoming 
the first all-Tunisian Government since the establishment of 
the French protectorate in 1881. The membership of the 
new Cabinet was announced on Sept. 17 as follows : 

*M. Tahar Ben Ammar (Independent) Prime Minister. 

*M. Mongi Slim (NAo-Destour) . Interior. 

M. Khadem Ben Achour (Independent) Justice. 

M. Mohammed Badra (Neo-Destour) . A.^iculture. 

*M. Hedi Nouria (NAo-Destour) . Finance. 

*M. Mohammed Masmoudi(Neo-Destour) National Economy. 

M. DjeUouli Fares (Neo-Destour) . . Education. 

*Dr. Sadok Mokkadem (Neo-Destour) . . Health. 

• M. Bzzedine EI-Abassi (Independent) Pubhc Works. 

" M. Fathi Zouhir (Independent) . . Social Affairs. 

*M. Chadli Rhaim (Socialist) . . . . Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. Albert Bessis (Independent) . . Town Planning and 

Reconstruction. 

♦ Member of previous Government. 

Biographical details of the members of M Tahar Ben Ammar’s 
previous Government are given in 13713 A. Of the new Mimsters, 
M Khadem Ben Achour is a magistrate ; M. Mohammed Badra 
became Munster of Commerce in M. Ghenik*s Cabmet in 1950, and 
on its dismissal m 1952 fled to Egypt, returning to Tunisia in May 
last, and M. Bessis is a leading member of the Tumaian Jewish 
community. 

M. Roger Seydoux (47), Minister-delegate to the Resident- 
General, was appomted the first French High Conmussioner 
in Tunisia on Sept. 13, whilst General Miquel, deputy com- 
mander of the French forces in Morocco, was appomted 
commander of all armed forces m Tunisia on the same day. 
General Boyer de la Tour, the former Resident-General, had 
previously left Tunis on Aug. 30 to take up the appointment of 
Resident- General in Morocco, 

M. Salah Ben Youssef, the secretary-general of the N6o- 
Destour, who had been living in exile since 1952, ^turned to 
Tunis on Sept. 13. He was welcomed by Prince Chadli (the 
Bey’s eldest son), M. Tahar Ben Ammar, M. Bourguiba 
(president of the N^o-Destour). and an enthusiastic crowd of 
several thousand people, and was subsequently received in 
audience by the Bey.— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 
13713 A 5 Franco-Tunisian Agreement, 14408 C.) 


B. PAKISTAN. — Site for New Federal Capital. 

It was announced in Karachi on Aug. 22 that the Government 
>f Pakistan had decided to build a new Federal capital 
it Gadap, 20 miles north-east of Karachi, The demsion 
made on the basis of recommendations by a committee which 
lad been appointed by the Government for the purpose. 

It was pointed out that the site chosen for the new Federal 
3 apital was at a height of 471 feet above the Arabian Sea, and 
jhat the heat and humidity there was far less than m :^rachi. 
A. rising plain of some 50 square miles would enable Jfie new 
3 apital to expand in the years to come, and, unlike Karachi, 
bhe area was well watered and could provide an abundant 
supply of vegetables and foodstuff^s. In vi^ew of the 
expansion, of Karachi, the new capital 

with Karachi city and would he only half-an-hour s drive from 
it. A 570-ft. hill feature at Gadap would be 
for the Houses of ParUament and other pubhc builtogs to he 
>rected in due course. It was, however, pointed out that 
Karachi would remain the capital for many years to co^, 
IS Gadap was still only in the planning stage ; 
iconomio importance of Karachi would mmam un^imnished 
IS It was the only important seaport m West Pakistan. 

The committee’s report stated that since the ^stance '^twe^ 
Karachi and the Gadap area was so small, the new t e^m 

japital would “ become » new Karachi, mom ot less Ito^ew 

Delhi as compared with Old Delhi. — (Dawn, Karachi) 

C. BULGARIA - GREECE. — Frontier Agreement. 

An agreement providmg for the avoidance and settlement of 
Erontier^cidentsVtween Bulgaria and was w^ed on 

/Vug. 16 by the joint border commission of ^epresentefrvM of 
the two countries. — (Bulgarian Legation, London) (1^3 7 / 
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A. UNiraD KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - Rise in 
Coal Prices. - Protests by Industry. - House of Commons 
Debate on Fuel Situation. - Sharp Cut in Coal Exports* - 
Production Statistics. - Miners’ Refusal to accept Foreign 
Labour.^- N.C.B.-N.U.M. Inquiry into Coal Output. 

The National Coal Board announced on July 8 that the inland 
prices of all grades of coal would be raised from July 18 by 
18 per cent, or an average of 11s. 5d. per ton, the increase for 
house coal ranging from 7s. lid. to 19s. Id. per ton according 
to quality. The increases— the largest since nationalization — 
were expected to yield £58,000,000 by the end of 1955 and 
£118,000,000 m a full year. 

The Board explained that the mcreases were “ necessary to 
brmg prospective expenditure and mcome into proper relation,’’ 
and that when they had taken effect it was proposed, in con- 
sultation with consumers’ organizations, to examine the price 
relationship between various classes of coal. Meanwhile, the 
price mcreases were not expected to overtake the mcrease m 
the accumulated deficit (which already stood at £17,000,000) 
before the end of 1955. 

Mr. J. Iiatham, the Board’s financial member, explamed that the 
N.C.B ’s commitmeiita had been affected by (a) the effect on the 
coal industry (and particularly on its wages bill) of the general rise 
in wages and prices; (6) the need to import large quantities of coal to 
satisfy home demand ; (c) large expenditure on the rehabihtation 
of the indnstry, and on measures concerned with safety and healthy 
Although the present mcreases had been criticized as “ irresponsible ” 
and “ agamst the pnbhc interest,” the Board felt that it” would be 
wrong to continue selling coal at less than the cost of production 

Giving details of the Board’s increased costs, Mr Latham said 
that measures required by recent safety legislation would cost about 
£17,000,000, whilst about £8,000,000 yearly would he needed to pay 
interest on capital mvested m reconstruction schemes Smce 
nationalization, the Board had succeeded in increasing productivity 
and output by 14 per cent, but for any further big improvements it 
would be necessary to look to reconstruction and new smkmgs By 
the end of 1954, 74 of these major projects (each costing over 
£1,000,000) had been approved hut only four had been completed, 
and it was quite unfair to suggest that the Board’s reconstruction 
programme had failed until the 70 remaining projects had come into 
operation Substantial cuts in the capital investment programme,” 
Mr. Latham went on, would be the sure way to reduce output 
It is unlikely that any alternative source of energy will make a 
material contribution to the country’s problems m the near future, 
and it IS generally accepted that for very many years coal will have 
to bear the major part of the burden ” 

In addition to the expenditure on physical reconstrnction (Mr 
Latham oontmued) much money was being spent on research, 
maohmery development, education and traming, improved pit 
conditions and amemties, and social welfare The new wage structure 
recently mtroduced would probably cost £13,000,000 a year, and it 
was hoped soon to introduce a new wage structure for piece-workers ; 
there were also increases in the cost of materials and carnage 
Another important reason for the price increases was the loss on 
coal imports. Durmg 1955 the Board expected to have to import 
over 12,000,000 tons and to lose about £2 per ton on its sale — or 
about £24,000,000, equal, when spread over all coal supphed in the 
country, to 2s. 6d. per ton. On the other hand, proceeds from exports 
would fall by about £1,000,000 in 1955 owing to the small quantity 
exported EmaJly, the loss of deep-mined output m 1955 through 
strikes, and the abnormal measures necessitated by the railway 
strike, would together cost the Board about £4,000,000 

In its statement the Board explained that for the main 
industrial groups the average increases per ton would work 
out as follows : 

Gas works, 2s. 5d. ; power stations, 9s. 3d. ; railways, 12a 5d ; 
N O.B coking plants, 12s ; other coking plants, 11s. 8d ; iron and 
steel, 11s. 6d. , coastwise bunkers, 12s, 9d , trawlers’ bunkers, 
12s. 8d. , all other industrial consumers, lOs. lid , Northern 
Ireland (except house-coal), 10s. 9d. Increases lor house-coals would 
be. Group 1, 19s. Id.; Group 2, 16s 7d. , Group 3, 14s 7d , 
Group 4, 12s. 9d ; Group 5, 11a. 2d. ; Group 6, 98 9d. , Group 7, 
7s. lid. These increases would be added to the present reduced 
summer prices ; the winter price level would be restored on Nov 1 
in the north and on Dec, 1 in the south. Prices of South Wales anthracite 
and dry steam coals would be increased by an average of 18s. Id. 
per ton 

The announcement of the price increases was followed on the 
same day by strong protests from the Federation of British 
Industries, the National Union of Manufacturers, and the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, as well as from 
individual industries. 

The r.B-I. estimated that the cost of the increases to those sectors 
of industry which were direct users of coal would be at least 
£22,000,000 annually, and probably considerably more ” This is not 
the whole story,” the F.B I. statement continued, “ for coal Is so 
basic a commodity that costs, even of those industries which do not 
use it directly, are bound to be affected when gas, electricity, and 
steel prices, as well as railway freights, rise in sympathy ” 

Th^ National tTnlon of Manufacturers also stressed that the 
Increases would result in ” another twist in the rising spiral of prices,** 


which would be forced up to the detriment of our competitive 
power abroad and at the risk of a further roimd of wage mcreases 
at home ” 

The Association of British Chambers of Commerce complamed 
that the coal industry was not eontributmg m anything hke a full 
measure to the national output,” and that there had been no appreci- 
able improvement in production in spite of the substantial improve- 
ment in miners’ wages and conditions, ambitious development plans, 
and degree of modernization and mechamzation already carried out ” 
The Association called for • {a) strict relationship of mmers’ wages 
to output; (5) an impartial mvestigation into the capital development 
programme , (c) utihzation of part of the Board’s planned capital 
expenditure to encourage the use of oil in industry, and to accelerate 
the development of atomic energy , {d) cessation of coal exports 
(except for hunkers) “ until the prior claims of British mdustry can 
be met substantially from home supplies ” , (e) reduction of coal 
imports to a minimum 

Statements issued on behalf of leading industries are 
summarized below : 

Electricity Supply. As most coal used in generating stations was 
of poorer quality, the moreased cost to the Central Electricity 
Authority would be smaller than for other industries, but if fully 
passed on to consumers would result m additions to bills of about 
3s in the £ 

Gas. Sir Harold Smith, chairman of the Gas Council, estimated 
that the increases would add about £17,750,000 a year to the gas 
industry’s coal bill, and that all Area Boards would have to increase 
their gas and coke prices He added that since the nationalization of 
the gas mdustry, coal prices had already risen by an average of 
20s Sd per ton, or nearly £30,000,000 a year, whilst the present 
increases would brmg up these figures to 33s. 8d per ton and 
£47,750,000 a year respectively 

Transport. The British Transport Commission estimated that the 
increases would add £8,700,000 a year to its costs (excluding those 
of London Transport) and would bring its annual bill for coal and 
coke to about £58,000,000. 

Iron and Steel. The Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that as 
two tons of coal were reqmred to make one ton of steel, the increases 
were equivalent to an mcrease of at least 23s per ton m steel 
production costs 

A further protest agamst the price mcreases was made by 
Sir Norman Kipping, Director-General of the in a letter 

sent on July 17 to Sir Hubert Houldsworth, chairman of the 
National Coal Board. 

Boscribing the increases as ” frankly staggering,*’ Sir Norman 
declared that they would not only ” hamper competitive ability m 
the heavy fuel and power-using industries ’* but would also involve 
manufacturers m substantial losses on existing contracts. Alter 
complaining that the Board’s development schemes do not appear 
to have justified themselves either in lower costs or in increased out- 
put,” he called for ” a closer scrutiny of the coal export programme 
to see where reductions can be made ” ” Although some part of the 
programme is no doubt politically essential,” ho continued, ” the 
fact remains that each extra ton exported has to bo replaced by 
imports costing £2 more ” ; pending a scrutiny, therefore, the FBI. 
did not agree that the Board should ** collect £24,000,000 a year 
from home consumers to pay for imports ” In conclusion, Sir Norman 
stressed that ”■ what is basically at fault is tbo Board’s failure to 
get ipore coal ” , pointed out that ” an improvement in productivity 
of a mere 2 per cent would almost completely have avoided shortages 
over recent years and the heavy bill for imports ” ; and urged that 
” any proportion of the increases made m anticipation of future rises 
in costs should be deferred until they have become actually inevitable ' ’ 

Sir Hubert Houldsworth, in reply, explained that in its develop- 
ment and reconstruction programme the Board was endeavouring in 
ten years to cover 40 years of normal reconstruction work and to 
provide an 80 per cent new industry.” Results, however, wore 
necessarily slow to appear, and capital charges on these schemes and 
on others necessary to replace lost capacity must be recovered from 
coal consumers. Ho added that the increases in productivity over 
the past eight years, measured by output per manshift, had averaged 
2 per cent per aimura 

A debate on the coal position, in the course of which the 
Minister of Fuel and Power (Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd) announced 
that coal exports would be severely cut in 195C, took place in 
the House of Commons on July 20. A Government motion 
“ taking note ” of the National Coal Board’s statement of 
July 8 was agreed to without a division after an Opposition 
amendment had been rejected by 817 votes to 258. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd stressed that it would be wrong for the N O.X^. 
to go on selling coal below the coat of production, or for losses on 
Imported coal to be borne by the taxpayer. Describing the price 
increases os “ the most powerful Incentive to fuel economy since 
the war,” he explained that the Government proposed to co-operate 
with the National Production Advisory Council and the regional 
boards for industry in a fresh drive towards fuel ©fficienoy. The 
National Industrhd Fuel Efficiency Service, which had had a ” most 
successful first year,” and as a result of whose work it was estimated 
that over 1,000,000 tons of coal would be saved In 1955, would also 
be expanded by a further 25 per cent, and the present limit on loans 
for improving plant efficiency would be abolished, in order to 
expedite the conversion of plants from coal- to oil-buming. 
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Dealing with, the import and export qnestion, the Minister recalled 
that, vpith the aim of re-estahlishmg Britam m her traditional role 
as a coal exporter, the GoTemment had kept the 1954 export tai^et 
at 13,000,000 tons As production was then rising and the NOB 
and the National Umon of JVImeworkers had agreed on a tai^et 
increase of 5,0^00,000 tons, it seemed ‘‘wholly reasonable to keep 
exports m 1955 at the 1954 figure Unfortunately, however, pro- 
duction had been ‘ fallmg ever smce,*" and this fact, together with 
the exceptionally cold wmter and the upsurge of industrial con- 
sumption, had made the need for imports greater than had been 
foreseen In view of the export commitments already made, it was 
not possible to reduce imports m the present year by more than 
2,000,000 tons, but for 1955-56 the Government had ‘ reluctantly 
concluded that there must be a sharp reduction m exports,” thereby 
making it possible to reduce imports to correspond 

The coal mdnstry^s central problem (Mr. Lloyd continued) was 
that, whilst deep-mmed output m 1954 was only 500,000 tons more 
than in 1953, mdustnal consumption had increased by about 3,000,000 
tons. It was clear that the coal industry could not “ do the 30b alone ” 
but needed help to meet the rapid rise m consumption and give it a 
“ breathing space.” If the 21,000 miners at present engaged on 
development work had been available for current production, output 
could have been raised by about 4,000,000 tons a year When the 
reconstruction 30b was done, about 80 per cent of coal would come 
from new or reconstructed pits, but for the present “ the strain of 
the two 3 Ohs ” was too great, and some rehef would be of enormous 
help to the mdustry. 

3Mr. Lloyd said that he had long been convmced that only oil could 
bring q.'oick help “ on a really massive scale,” but while the Abadan 
auestion remamed unsettled nothing much could he done. Now, 
however, oil had for the first time become competitive with coal for 
large-scale steam raising, and would begm to be used m this way 
towards the end of 1956 Consumption of oil would rise sharply m 
1957, and by 1960 the eq.mvalent of over 4,000,000 tons of coal would 
be used He added that the Central Electricity Authority had con- 
tracted for a further 3,000,000 tons of oil, and by 1960 would be usmg 
the eqmvalent of 9,000,000 tons of coal annually, whilst the gas 
industry had agreed to adopt a new process for obtaining gas from 
oil refineries which would save 1,000,000 tons of coal a year Mean- 
while, the oil companies had assm^ed him that over the next five years 
they could supply additional oil to the equivalent of 15,000,000 tons of 
coal. Thus by 1960 oil would be used to the equivalent of 25,000,000 
tons a year, and there were further possibilities, since low-flash- 
pomt and even crude oil (supphea of which were virtually unhmited) 
were being successfully used. 

Aiter 1960 (the Mimster concluded) the atomic energy programme 
would begm to make its contribution Of the first two atomic power 
stations, one would serve the London area and would probably he 
sited near the sea or on one of the Essex rivers, wlulst the other would 
serve the Bristol and Birmingham areas and would probably be on the 
Severn The hmiting factor was not finance, hut scientific and 
technical skiU, but if the work proceeded faster than anticipated the 
programme would he expanded These two ” fuel alhes,” oil and 
atomic power, removed ” the spectre of a coal gap” and promised 
the necessary relief to allow the coal industry to make progress with 
its reconstruction plans Meanwhile, the NOB. was pushmg ahead 
with managerial training, conducting a manpower recruitment 
campaign, and orgamzing a full-scale drive for the extension of 
power-loading In this connexion Mr. Lloyd explained that whilst 
coal-outtmg and underground transport were respectively 85 per 
cent and 90 per cent mechamzed, at present only about 9 per cent of 
coal was power-loaded, and that it was hoped to save about 5,000 
men annually by extending power-loadmg 

Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (a former Labour Mmister of Fuel and 
Power) moved an Opposition amendment which (a) expressed appreci- 
ation of the miners’ efforts, which had succeeded in “ produemg more 
coed with fewei and older men ”, (b) expressed concern, however, 
at the decline in the industry’s manpower, (c) condemned the 
Government for its ” failure to pursue a vigorous and suocessfnl 
fnel-eflaoienoy policy ” ; (d!) protested against the pohey of “ placing 
the financial loss on coal imports on the National Coal Board ” 

Declaring that “ playing politics with coal is a very dangerous 
game,” Mr Noel-Baker strongly denounced those who asserted that 
nationahzation had failed and that the remedy for the present 
situation was to “ sack the Coal Board ” and place ” private enter- 
prise magnates ” in charge The biggest single cause of the coal 
industry’s difiloulties, he asserted, had been ” the long decay under 
private enterprise,” and in view of the fact that the NOB. had had 
“ to start with a derelict industry,” the achievement of the “ highest 
ever ” output per manshift at the coal face, with 75,000 fewer miners 
than in 1938 and with 40,000 men withdrawn for development work, 
was ” a massive and remarkable aooomphshment ” ” Those who 
speak of the vast amount of capital investment without a return in 
coal,” he declared, ” forget that a vast investment was needed to 
prevent output going down ” He pointed out m this connexion that 
of the ^635,000,000 capital investment proposed m 1952, dS350,000,000 
was required 3ust to maintain output where it was Actu^y, the 
Board’s total Investment to date was only £275,000,000, of which 
£100,000,000 was on pro3ects that had so far given no return in coal 

Turning to the manpower question, Mr Noel-Baker mamtained 
that the Government had taken no adequate action to arrest the faU. 
To attract and keep men in the industry the Government should 
Improve housing conditions, supplementary pensions and sick pay, 
and give bonuses to miners who were transferred to other coalfleldB 
As regards the need to stop waste of coal, he stressed that whereas 
the nationalized industries had saved about 9,500,000 tons in 1954, 


only 139 loans to private mdustries for fuel-savmg equipment had 
been approved during the three years that the scheme had been 
operatmg As there were about 32,000 mdustnal estabhshments 
usmg over 100 tons of coal a year, the Government would at this rate 
“ get round the 30b m about 300 years ” He therefore called on the 
Govenment to mvest m fuel- efficiency schemes “ even one-tenth of 
the £350,000,000 to he spent on atomic energy,” and claimed that 
far better results would be achieved m this manner 

In conclusion, Mr Noel-Baker criticized the proposed reductions 
in exports as “ insufficient,” saying that the outs ought to have 
been “ of the order of 6,000,000 - 7,000,000 tons ” He suggested 
that the N 0 B ’s financial burden shoidd have been reduced by 
allowing the Central Electricity Board and other large importers to 
make their own purchases abroad, and alleged that the Government 
had been holding up the announcement of the price increases until 
after the general election. 

The main feature of the ensumg debate was the emphasis placed 
by members of aU parties on the need for mcreased fuel efficiency 

Coal production m the first half of 1955 totalled 113,200,000 
tons, agamst 116,000,000 tons in the first half of 1954, deep- 
maned output bemg down by 2,470,000 tons and open-cast 
production by 830,000 tons. Consumption m the first 25 weeks 
of 1955 amounted to 108,700,000 tons, compared with 

107.230.000 tons m the corresponding period of 1954. Although 
exports and bunkers totalled only 6,250,000 tons (against 
8,000,000 tons), coal imports durmg the period amounted to 

5.500.000 tons, compared with only 404,000 tons in the first 
25 weeks of 1954. Manpower at June 25 totalled 707,700, 
compared with 708,000 at June 25, 1954. 

The followmg table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism in the second quarter of 1955 ; 
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Other developments m the coalrmmng mdustry durmg recent 
months are summarized below . 

N.C.B. Quarterly Accounts. The Board’s accounts for the first 
quarter of 1955, published on Aug. 17, showed that oohiery profits 
amounted to £5,024,472 and profits on opencaiSt mining and anciUanes 
to £875,000, making a total of £5,899,472 After charging £5,200,000 
for losses on imported coal, £5,150,000 for mterest charges, and small 
amounts lor various items, there was an estimated deficit for the 
quarter of £4,595,528, compared with a surplus of £754,461 for the 
first qua^rter of 1954 

The Board’s accounts for the second quarter of 1955, published on 
Sept. 15, showed an estimated deficit of £19,189,054, the largest 
quarterly deficit smee nationahzation. The loss compared with a 
deficit of £264,905 in the second quarter of 1954, and brought the 
loss for the first half of 1955 to £23,780,000, and the accumulated 
deficit since nationahzation to £41,180,000 

Colliery losses during the quarter amounted to £7,874,054, but 
this was reduced by estimated profits on opencast working and 
anciHaries to a net operational loss of £7,199,054 The addition of 
£6,700,000 to cover losses on imported coal, and of £5,290,000 for 
mterest charges, resulted in the deficit shown in the accounts. 

The report gave the saleable tonnage obtamed from deep mmes 
durmg the quarter as 51,178,926 tons. Production costs averaged 
67s Id per ton (of which wages represented 47s. 5d. per ton), whilst 
proceeds averaged only 64s per ton, resultmg m a deficit of 3s Id 
per ton. 

Coal Stocks. Mr. Lloyd stated in the House of Commons on June 20 
that coal stocks (distributed and undistributed) at June 4 totalled 
about 13,300,000 tons, compared with 15,200,000 tons at June 4, 1954 
The recent rail strike had caused little mterference with home 
supplies or imports, although exports had been severely curtailed. 

Coal Exports, Followmg Mr. Lloyd’s announcement during the 
debate on July 20, the NOB announced on Aug. 9 that the only 
countries to which British coal would be exported in 1956 under fresh 
agreements would he the Irish Bepuhhe and Denmark, although 
commitments entered into durmg the current year and still uncom- 
pleted at Dec 31 would be fulfilled durmg 1956. 

It was stated m the Press on the same day that coal exports in 1954 
had totalled 13,715,621 tons, valued at £59,075,227. The principal 
countries taking British coal were * Denmark, 3,431,000 tons , the 
Irish Republic, 1,712,000 tons; Western Germany, 1,548,000 tons; 
Italy, 1,265,000 tons ; Sweden, 1,096,000 tons , France, 1,023,000 
tons 
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Coke Prices. The Gas Coimcil announced on Ang. 2 that, as a 
result of the recent increases m the price of coal, prices of gas coke 
would be raised from Aug 8 by amounts rangmg from 18s. 4d. m 
the North and Midlands to about 30s. in Southern England. 

Closing of South Wales Anthracite Pit. On Aug. 26 the South- 
Western Coal Board closed down the small Brynhenllys Colhery, 
Brynammon, m the Neath anthracite area The Board explained 
that the coUiery was working at a heavy loss , that appeals for 
mmers* co-operation had been unavailing ; and that output 
per manshift at the colliery m June was only 2.4 cwt., compared with 
the South Wales average of 18 5 cwt. 

Use of Foreign Labour. At the N.C B.’s request, the executive of 
the National Umon of Mmeworkers asked its economic sub-committee 
on Aug. 5 to mquire mto the possibility of employing more foreign 
workers m the pits m order to alleviate the manpower shortage. The 
proposal to bring m Italians and Austrians was, however, re 3 ected by 
the Derbyshire branch of the N XJ M. on Aug 16 on the ground that 
“ the problem of training and mtegration, together with the natural 
hostihty to foreign labour by the rank-and-file miners, would create 
more difiaculties than it would solve.” The proposals were also 
opposed by tbe West Yorkshire and Scottish branches of the union 
on Aug. 20, by the West Midland branch on Aug. 23, and by Welsh 
mmers" delegates on Aug. 26, although the Durham area executive 
supported the plan. On Sept. 4 the N.U.M. executive announced 
that, m view of the disposition of the men m the areas not to 
accept foreign labour,” it considered that “it would he desirable 
that we should examme the position of the present situation of coal 
production m the most objective way.” 

On Sept 8 the N.C.B. announced that it had accepted the N.U.M.'s 
proposal for a joint pit-by-pit investigation mto the causes of the 
declme m coal output, to begm as soon as possible. A Board spokes- 
man subsequently explamed that it was satisfied that the acceptance 
of foreign labour was “ the only immediate way of meetmg critical 
manpower needs and mamtammg production ” ; if, however, the 
miners persisted m their refusal, the Board would seek to alleviate 
the position by better deployment of available labour, the intro- 
duction of mechanical devices, the reduction of wastage, and better 
recruitment- Whilst it welcomed the N.U M."s offer for a joint 
inquiry into wastage and the deployment of manpower, it would also 
welcome the umon's co-operation m mcreasing the mobihty of labour 
among the pits, eliminating restrictive practices, and reducmg 
absenteeism. 

New N.C.B* Appointment. The N C.B. announced on July 4 that 
Mr. J. 0. Blajx-Cunynghame, chief personnel officer of the B.O A.C., 
had been appointed to the new post of director-general of the Board’s 
staff department The creation of this post had been recommended 
by the Fleck Committee (see 14115 A). 

On July 13 it was announced that Mr. Gerald Nabarro, 
Conservative M.P. for Kidderminster, had resigned the joint 
secretaryship of the Conservative Fuel and Power Committee 
owing to disagreements with the Munster of Fuel and Power on 
policy. In his letter of resignation, Mr. Nabarro alleged that 
the Minister had “ largely disregarded ” the Committee’s 
“ constant warnings during the past three or four years of the 
dangers of developmg coal shortages,” and that m consequence 
dangerous fuel position, fraught with difficulty to our 
balance of payments,” had been allowed to develop and might 
“ become calamitous next year.” — (Ministry of Fuel and 
Power - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Coal Industry, 14269 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Opening of Durgapur Barrage. 

The Durgapur Barrage (on the Damodar River in West 
Bengal), wluch forms part of the Damodar Valley scheme, was 
opened by Vice-President Radhaknshnan on Aug. 9. 

The barrage— the biggest so far built m India, and costing about 
230,000,000 rupees — ^wfil provide irrigation for an area of nearly 
2,200 sq. miles by means of a canal network of 1,550 miles, of which 
40 per cent has already been dug. The mam canal on the left bank 
of the Damodar River is about 85 miles long and joins the Hoogly 
River 35 miles north of Calcutta, It will provide a permanent all- 
weather navigational waterway between Durgapur and Calcutta, 
connecting the coal-produomg areas around Raniganj with the 
Hoogly and relieving congestion on the railways. 

The Durgapur Barrage was designed and constructed entirely 
by Indian engineers, and completed ahead of schedule. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 

14030 B ; 11349 A, pp. 11350-51 ; 9152 E.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Increase in Minimum Wage. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on Aug. 12 mcreasmg 
the legal minimum wage from 75 cents to an hour as from 
March 1, 1956. He had originally asked for an increase to 
only 90 cents an hour on the ground that any higher increase 
would be inflationary, but concurred m the mcrease to 
after it had been approved by the Senate on June 8 and by the 
House of Representatives on July 20. The measure was 
expected to aflect directly more than 2,000,000 workers, largely 
in the South, as well as others whose higher wages had been 
based on concessions made above the legal minimum. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. X1059 A.) 


C. NEPAL. — Political Developments. - Dissolution 
of Advisory Assembly. - Dr. Singh^s Return from Exile. 

Negotiations on the formation of a new Government between 
ICmg Mahendra of Nepal (who had ruled smee March with the 
assistance of a non-pohtical advisory council of five) and the 
political parties contmued throughout the spring and summer 
of 1955, but without result. A “ convention of political and 
social organizations,” which had been summoned by the King 
to give Its advice on the form of government, the holding of 
general elections, and the future of the Advisory Assembly, 
met m the royal palace of Khatmandu from May 8-16 and 
was attended by representatives of over 100 organizations ; 
four of the leading parties (the Nepali Congress, the Nepah 
National Congress, the Praja Parishad, and the Rashtriya 
Praja Party) refused, however, to take part on the ground 
that the objectives of the conference were not clearly defined. 
In his closing speech the Eong said that the opimons expressed 
could be summed up m four points : direct rule should not be 
contmued , general elections should be held at an early date ; 
the democratic system should be preserved ; and the Advisory 
Assembly should be dissolved. 

In accordance with the convention’s recommendations the 
Kmg dissolved the Advisory Assembly on June 10, and 
announced on Aug. 8, after discussions with the Electoral 
Commission, that general elections would be held m October 
1957, The Advisory Assembly, a nommated body of 99 members, 
was convened in April, 1954, but was boycotted by the Nepali 
Congress as unrepresentative, and had been prorogued smce 
February last. 

After the convention Kmg Mahendra received Mr. B. P, Koirala 
(president of the Nepali Congress) m audience on May 23, and 
Professor D. R. Regmi (president of the Nepali National Congress) 
on May 25 Both party leaders subsequently expressed their con- 
viction that the King wished to end his direct rule as soon as possible 
Further discussions between the Kmg and leaders of the Nepali 
Congress, the Nepali National Congress, the Praja Parishad^ the 
National Democratic Party, and the right-wmg Q-arkha Parishad 
took place on Aug. 19 and 22, their results being officially described 
as ” mconolusive.” 

Dr. K. I. Smgh, the left-wmg Nepali Congress leader, and 
27 of his followers were handed over by the Chinese authorities 
at the Tibetan frontier on Sept. 2, and were granted a royal 
pardon on Sept. 11 after pledging loyalty to the throne and 
promising to abstain from violence. Dr. Smgh, who led an 
abortive rismg in Khatmandu in January 1952 (see 12020 A), 
subsequently escaped to Tibet and thence to Peking. The 
Chinese Government, which had previously rejected Nepalese 
demands for his extradition, agreed at the Bandung Conference 
to repatriate him to Nepal. — ^(The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 14116 A.) 

D. UNTIED STATES. — Tribute to Sir Wiustou 
Churchill. « U.S. Senate Resolution. 

The American Minister in London (Mr. Walton W. Butter- 
worth) called upon Sir Wmston Churchill on Sept, 3 to present 
to him an engrossed copy of the following resolution which 
had been adopted by the U-S, Senate on July 28 : “ The 
Senate of the United States, on the occasion of the retirement 
of Sir Wmston Churchill as Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
expresses its high appreciation of the outstanding contribution 
this truly great statesman has made to the cause of freedom 
and his tireless efforts on behalf of world peace, and its profound 
hope that Sir Wmston Churchill may be spared for many more 
years of useful and honourable service.” 

(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14x29 A.) 

E. NATIONALIST CHINA. — New Chief of Staff. 

It was announced from Taipeh on Aug. 20 that General 
Sun Li-jen, personal Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, had resigned after adnaitting “ negligence ” with 
regard to one of his subordmates, who had been arrested as an 
alleged Communist agent. General Sun, who commanded the 
Chinese First Army m Burma during the Second World War, 
had been one of the prmcipal collaborators of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and had played an important part in 
re-training the Nationalist forces which were withdrawn from 
the Chinese mainland to Formosa. 

General Huang Chen-chui, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, was appointed General Sun’s successor on Aug. 21. 

(New York Times) 

F. INDIA. — Decimal Coinage Act. 

The Indian Coimcil of States (the Upper House) passed the 
Decimal Coinage Bill on Aug. 26, thus completing parlia- 
mentary action on the measure. (The Hmdu Madras) (x4368 B.) 
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A. ALGERIA. — Extension of Nationalist Rebellion 
and Terrorist Activities. - The August Uprising. - Pro- 
clamation of State of Emergency. - Reinforcement of 
French Troops. - French Proposals for Economic and 
Administrative Reforms. - Report of Parliamentary 
Mission to Algeria. - Ban on Algerian Communist Party. 

The nationalist uprising which began on Xov. 1, 1954, 
spread on a considerable scale during the spring and summer 
of 1955 to new areas of north-eastern Algeria. Although the 
Aur^s mountams remamed the main centre of the revolt, rebel 
activities spread to the Kabylie (the coastal area east of 
Algiers), the Nord Constantinois area (between Constantme and 
Philippeville), and the Nemencha mountains (south of Tebessa, 
between the Aures and the Tumsian frontier). At the same 
time the rebels adopted more aggressive tactics m aU areas, 
attackmg French forces and military posts in bands up to 
100 strong. A number of major engagements took place at the 
end of July and the beginning of August in the Aur^s and 
Nemencha mountains, ciJmmatmg on Aug. 20 m simultaneous 
uprisings at a large number of places m the Nord Constantinois, 
aU of which were repressed. 

Information obtamed by tbe French authorities durmg the course 
of the rebeUion showed that the leaders of the revolt were drawn 
from an organization called the Revolutionary Committee for 
Unity and Action (O.R U A ), later renamed the ‘ National 
Liberation Front ” This orgamzation had been formed after the 
spht in the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties** 
(M.T L.D.) m Jnly-August 1954 (see 13923 A), and was led by a 
oertam BendeUa, who directed its activities from Cairo Accordmg 
to a report presented to the French Cabinet m June by M Soustelle 
(the Governor-General), it had been proved that both the rival 
sections of the M T.L D., to winch the revolt had originally been 
attributed, in fact disapproved of it, whilst information obtained 
from an arrested loader of the C.R U A. showed that this body was 
planning the assassmation of M Messali Had], leader of the left-wmg 
of the M.T L.D. Other captured rebel leaders had stated that the 
uprising had been planned at a conference of North African leaders 
in Berne In September 1954, and that Algeria had been divided for 
the purpose into six zones, each under its own leader : the Aur^s, 
the Nord Constanhncns, the Kabylie, the Algiers district, the Oran 
district, and the south. 

The number of rebels in the Aur^s mountams remamed obscure , 
whereas tu February it was beheved to be only 350, later estimates 
ranged from 500 to as high as 3,000 About 150 insurgents were 
believed to be operatmg m the Kabyhe in June, and from 100 to 
200 m the Nord Constantinois The strength of the rebel forces was 
believed to he steadily increasing, however, partly because the 
widespread arrests of nationahsts were driving many into the Tnaguis 
to avoid “ interrogation ** by the police, and partly because the 
suppression of the M.T.L D. had left large numbers of unemployed 
without any political spokesman. The rebels suffered from a serious 
shortage of arms and ammunition, many of thoir operations having 
the procuring of weapons as their primary obaect Reports in the 
French Press that they were receiving mihtary supplies from the 
Arab countries were domed on Aug 25 by M. Soustelle, who stated 
that the most modem weapons found in their possession dated from 
the Second World War 

The character of the insurrection varied from one area to another. 
The Aurfes, which had previously been the scene of serious uprisings 
in 1846, 1871, 1879, and 1916, is inhabited mainly by Berbers, who, 
although nominally Moslems, largely retam their primitive fertility 
rituals and cult of ancestor-worship. Since 1935, however, a strong 
religious movement directed against these practices has developed 
tinder the leadership of the ultra-orthodox Senusai sect (which was 
responsible for the previous uprisings) and has been spread among 
the Berbers in recent years by the ixlema (Moslem religions teachers) 
through their Koranic schools In consequence the revolt assumed a 
religious character, e.g. growing vines were uprooted or cut through 
in many places, and a campaign against smoking was organized, the 
use of both alcohol and tobacco being condemned by the Senussi. 

In the Kabylie (also a Berber district, and the scene of several 
uprisingrs in the past) the revolt was beheved to be largely dominated 
by traditional clan feuds, and to possess a political and religious 
character only in the towns and in certain rural districts. In the 
N(yrd Con&tantinow, on the other hand, it drew its mam support 
from the impoverished Arab peasantry. Communication between the 
various centres of the rebellion was sporadic, concerted action bemg 
hindered by the racial differences between Berbers and Arabs, and — 
it was believed — ^by rivalry among the local leaders 

The outstanding stages of the revolt during the period under 
review are described below under cross-headings. 

Insurgent Activities, January-August. 

The Aarha Mountains, In the earlier stages of the rising, the rebels 
oonflned themselves to guerrilla tactics, frequently ambushmg French 
patrols and convoys bnt avoiding pitched battles A large-scale 
operation was laxmohed on Jan, 19 by over 6,000 French troops, and 
a second on Jan. 23 by 4,000 troops ; numerous suspects were arrested, 
hut no contact was established with the rebel forces 

The first example of the rebels* new tactics m this area occurred 
on May 14, when about 80 insurgents raided the village of Ain-Naga 
(25 miles S.B. of Biskra) and besieged the police-station for four 


hours. On May 17-18 the village of Condorcet (near Batna) was twice 
attacked, whilst on June 17 insurgents entered the village of Victor- 
Duruy (near Batna), shot dead the assistant distnct officer and his 
son, and set fire to agricultural equipment ; they were attacked by 
French forces on the foUowmg day, 10 of the rebels being killed. In 
an engagement on June 28 at Zg&g (m the northern Aurds) 18 rebels 
were killed. The most violent encounter of the rebellion to date 
occurred on Aug. 9-11 at Sidi-Aoun (near Biskra), where a French 
force was ambushed , reinforcements were sent and heavy fightmg 
ensued m which 21 French soldiers and 37 rebels were killed. 

The Kabylie. No major engagements were reported from this area, 
where the number of rebels was comparatively a-malj Terrorist 
activities were co mm on, however, 38 attempts being reported 
betweenNov 1 and April 30, and anumber of local encounters between 
French troops and insurgents took place. 

The Nord Constantmois. The insurgents staged their first coup m 
this area on May 1, when about 60 rebels surprised a detachment of 
native troops near Phihppeville and stripped them of their uniforms, 
arms, and ammumtion On May 10 the rebels cut three of the four 
main roads meetmg at the small town of El-MOia, and also cut all 
the telephone wires m the neighbourhood ; the concerted nature of 
these operations was regarded as evidence of planning by leaders 
with m i h tary experience. The arrival of reinforcements forestalled a 
possible attack on the town, but on the following day a party of 
pohee were ambushed nearby, two bemg killed, 

A serious outbreak of terrorism occurred on June 17 at PhjQippe- 
ville, where two Europeans were killed and four wounded in a number 
of bomb explosions. During the foEowmg week security operations 
were mtensified m the area ; 13 rebels were killed on June 20 in a 
clash south of Phihppeville, and on June 22-23 pohee, parachute 
troops, and naval and air units took part m a pohee operation covering 
100 miles of coast between Collo and B6ne. Seven rebels were kfiled 
and about 200 suspects (who were reported to mclude many members 
of the “ general staff ** of the “ National Liberation Front ’*) were 
arrested. Further large-scale police operations took place at 
Constantme and B6ne early in July 

The Nemencha Mountams. The villages of Guentis and Youks-les 
Bams were attacked on several occasions between May 14 and 
June 1, and a military post at Kheirane on May 21. The administrator 
of Guentis (M. Dupuy), a French heutenant, and four members of an 
Algerian escorting force were killed in an ambush near the village on 
May 24 ; no trace was found of the 24 other members of the escort, 
who had either been carried off or had deserted to the rebels with 
their arms and equipment. 

Both sides suffered heavy casualties in engagements m this area 
during July and August. An officer and eight native soldiers were 
killed m an ambush near Guentis on July 18, and 11 other soldiers 
earned off by the rebels. On July 26 a French convoy was attacked 
m the mountams near Am-Zerga, 15 rebels bemg killed and three 
soldiers wounded On July 27 a convoy was ambushed near Taherdga, 
and an engagement followed in which 23 Ugionnaires and at least 
15 msuxgents were killed. On July 29-30 heavy fightmg took place 
between rebel forces and French parachute troops near Tehessa, m 
which the former lost 25 killed as against one parachutist wounded. 
On Aug. 10 French troops destroyed a village near Edgar-Quinet 
(west of Khenchela) into which a rebel force had retreated, five 
soldiers and 15 msurgents being kiUed. During this period the 
msurgents made a number of raids into Tumsia, m one of which a 
French official and a Moslem were killed near Kasserme on July 27. 
A rebel force was mtercepted on the frontier on Aug. 6, losmg 12 killed. 

Terrorist Activities. Acts of mdividuaj terrorism and sabotage 
continued throughout this period. Many Moslems regarded as 
pro-French or suspected of giving information to the authorities 
were kidnapped, murdered, or mutilated by the rebels, notices being 
attached to their bodies in some cases saying that they had been 
tried and condemned by the '‘Army of National Liberation.** 
As a result of such terrorist activities, the native population became 
increasingly imwiHing to give evidence against prisoners for fear of 
reprisals. Attacks on individuals were at first confined to Moslems, 
but from May onwards numerous attempts were made on the lives 
of Europeans. In the countryside farm buildings and crops were 
frequently set on fire, whilst in Algiers, Constantme, Philippeville, 
and other towns a number of bomb explosions occurred from April 
onwards. 

The August Uprising. 

On. Aug. 20 (the second anniversary of the deposition of the 
ex-Sultan of Morocco) serious uprisings took place over a 
large area of the Nord Constantinois, bounded by Collo and 
Philippeville in the north and Constantine and Guelma in the 
south. The various incidents, all of which had evidently been 
carefully planned beforehand, were apparently timed to 
coincide with similar uprisings which occurred on the same 
day in Morocco. 

Phihppeville was mvaded by several hundred iusurgents, armed 
with automatic weapons, shotguns, kmves and axes, who attacked 
the pohe© stations ; they were driven from the town by troops and 
pohee, losing over 100 killed At Constantme eight bombs exploded 
almost simultaneously, wounding 16 people ; a police inspector was 
shot In the street ; and two leading members of the moderate 
nationalist “ Democratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto** (U.D.M.A.) 
were wounded. About 250 insurgents attacked the town hah at 
Oued-Zenati (east of Constantine), hnt were repelled with the loss 
of about 30 men killed. The village of Kroubs (south of Constantine) 
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was attacked by abont 100 rebels, 25 of whom were killed , at 
Ain-Abid (sontb-east of Constantine) the barracks were besieged 
and seven civilians murdered ; Cond^-Smendon (north of Constantme) 
was violently attacked; at Samt-Charles (south of Phihppeville) 
the town hall was set on fire ; and at the mining settlement of 
Fii-Pila the rebels massacred and mutilated 36 men, women, and 
childreii. Total casualties m the day’s flghtmg were officially given 
as about 1,000 rebels and 25 soldiers killed, and 105 soldiers wounded. 
On Ang. 21 bands of insurgents attacked Gnelma (where they lost 
about 50 killed) and a number of villages, whilst bomb explosions 
occurred at Constantme and Phihppeville without causing any 
casualties. 

Intense indignation was aroused among the European colony hy 
the atrocities committed by the rebels, and especially by the massacre 
at Pil-Pila At the funeral on Aug. 23 of the 60 Europeans killed at 
Phihppeviile the Prefect of the departement was molested by the 
crowd, and wreaths sent by M Soustelle and the Prefect were 
trampled underfoot. The mayor, M Grevaux, afterwards submitted 
to the snb -prefecture a statement demanding the imposition of a 
state of siege, the “ mauguration of a pohcy of authority and firm- 
ness,” and the punishment of those responsible for the Government’s 
failure to arm the civil population. M Soustelle had previously 
announced that arms would be distributed to isolated farmers. 

The revolt was followed by strong measures of repression, m which 
both the Army and the European colony took part. It was officially 
announced on Aug. 22 that 10 villages, which were described as 
‘‘ centres of rebellion,” had been razed to the ground after the 
women and children had been evacuated. A special correspondent of 
Le MoTide reported on Aug. 24 that “ improvised militias ” were 
hunting down rebels “ with a passion which sometimes borders on 
frenzy ” and that a pitiless war of race and religion ” was bemg 
waged- He alleged that some 50 civilians, mcludmg men, women, 
and children, had been massacred hy French “ commandos ” at a 
village near Phihppevine, and that similar reprisals against Moslem 
civiliaiis had been taken at Carri^res Homaines, m the same area. 

As a result of these measures, many Moslems fled from their 
villages to 3om the msurgents, and daily mcidents contmued to be 
reported. On Aug. 24 the garrisons of Bl-Hanser and Am-Fakroun 
were attacked, and during the following mght about 100 rebels raided 
Saint-Charles, carrying off a supply of rifles. On Aug 27 a skirmish 
occurred between Constantine and Batna m which 17 rebels were 
killed, and on the following day 23 rebels were killed in three clashes 
in the Constantine dSpartemeni On Sept. 1, 34 insurgents were killed 
m an engagement near Medina, m the Aur^a, and on Sept. 2 a village 
between Constantme and Philippeville was destroyed by the 
insurgents, who kidnapped the mayor 

The Moslem deputies from the Constantine departement appealed 
on Sept. 1 to M. Faure, the French Prime Minister, to end the 
“ collective, pitfiess, and disproportionate repression ” which — ^It was 
alleged — was being carried on, not only by the Army and the pohce, 
but also by ** irresponsible civil elements ” The Cabinet’s co-ordina- 
ting committee on North African affairs, however, approved on the 
following day all the measures taken smce Aug 20 Meanwhile the 
rebelhon, and the subsequent French counter-measures, had brought 
economic life to a virtual standstill throughout the Nord Constanttncns; 
in Philippeville, for example, many Moslem shopkeepers had joined 
the insurgents or were afraid to open their shops, European whole- 
salers were unable to dispose of their stocks, and food had to be 
brought mto the tovra from a distance. In order to end this situation, 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets were circulated on Aug 30 appealing 
to all Moslems who had fled and were not guilty of any crime to 
return to their villages, and giving assurances that they would not 
be harmed in any way. 

Proclamation of State of Bmergency. 

The French National Assembly approved on April 1 a Bill 
for the establishment of a “ state of emergency,” mtermediate 
between the normal rule of law and a state of siege, in Algeria 
during the next six months. 

The preamble to the Bill stated that if the existing situation 
continued, “ the population may come to beheve that benevolent 
complicity ivith the rebels is less dangerous than co-operation with 
France, and the present sporadic and scattered disorders may develop 
into a general insurrection ” It had become clear that existing legal 
procedures, which were not mtended to cope with such a situation, 
were inadequate ; on the other hand, a state of siege, although 
efficacious as a means of restoring order, would inevitably cause a 
serious disturbance of Algeria’s economic life The Government 
therefore proposed an intermediate solution which would enable the 
civil authontiea to employ methods better adapted to the existing 
situation. 

The mam provisions of the Bill were as follows . 

(1) The Government would have power to proclaim a state of emer- 
gency in the whole or part of France, Algeria, or the overseas 
dipartements in the event of imimnent danger caused by serious 
attacks on public order, or of a public disaster. 

(2) A state of emergency could be declared only by a la-w fix in g 
the area wlthm which it would come into force and the period for 
which it would operate, and could be prolonged only by a new law 
In the event of the Government’s resignation, this law would have 
to be confirmed by Parliament within 15 days of the new Govern- 
ment’s receiving a vote of confidence, and if the Natilonal Assembly 
were dissolved It would diitpmatdcdUy become Void, 


(3) The Prefect of a departement under a state of emergency was 
empowered to forbid the movement of persons or vehicles withm 
certam areas and at certam times , to estabhsh protection or security 
zones m which the residence of persons could be controlled , and to 
forbid any person seekmg to hinder the pubhc authorities to reside 
Wlthm the whole or part of the departement 

(4) The Mimster of the Interior or the Governor-General of Algeria 
was empowered to fix the place of residence of any person, living m 
a zone where a state of emergency was m force, whose activities were 
considered dangerous to pubhc order He was forbidden, however, 
to estabhsh detention camps for such persons, and was required to 
provide for their support and that of their families Any such person 
might appeal to a consultative commission, on which the local council 
would be represented by persons chosen by itself. 

(5) The Mmister of the Interior, the Governor- General of Algeria, 
or the Prefect of a departement might order the closing of places of 
entertainment, caf6s, and all other pubhc meetmg places, and might 
forbid pubhc meetmgs likely to lead to disorder 

(6) The public authorities were empowered to order the handing- 
over of arms, to search houses by day or mght, and to control the 
Press, broadoastmg, films, and theatrical performances 

(7) The Mmister of Justice and the Mimster of Defence might 
issue a jomt decree transferrmg specified offences from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts to that of military courts. 

(8) A state of emergency was declared throughout Algeria for six 
months The areas to which it would be applied would be fixed 
by decree 

The debate on the Bill opened m the National Assembly 
on March 30. 

M. Genton (Badical), rapporteur for the Commission of the Interior, 
observed that the commission had sought to ensure that the state 
of emergency should be apphed only with the utmost circumspection , 
e g all powers not expressly granted to the mihtary authorities were 
reserved for the civil authorities, and the Bill provided for strict 
parliamentary control The Bill was strongly criticized by two 
Moslem deputies, M. Bendjelloul and M. Sid Cara, who complained 
that the Government had put forward no proposals for deahng with 
the poverty and unemployment which, they asserted, were the primary 
cause of the crisis m Algeria , by M. Vais (Sociahst), who contended 
that it might be used to suppress strikes or political demonstrations , 
by the Abb6 Gan (M H P ), who accused the pohce in Algeria of using 
torture and other “ shameful methods ” to extract confessions ” 
from arrested Algerians, and who claimed to possess details of many 
such cases , and by a number of Commumst deputies 

M. Bourg^s-Maunoury (Mmister of the Interior), after givmg an 
assurance that the Government would proceed with the reforms 
proposed by M. Mend^s-France’s Cabinet (see below), declared that 
the crisis in Algeria had been caused by 600 to 800 outlaws led by 
** professional brigands or foreign agents.” ,The state of emergency, 
he explamed, had not been hmited to the areas where the rebels 
were operating, as this would encourage them to extend their 
activities to districts which had hitherto remamed peaceful, and it 
was essential that the Government should be able to use its powers 
immediately wherever acts of banditry occurred Under the existing 
law suspects had had to be released, and had immediately rotmiied 
to their terrorist activities, and for this reason the authorities were 
empowered to control their movements. The danger that the law 
might be used against strikes or legitimate political movements was 
guarded against by the provision that only Parliament could declare 
a state of emergency In reply to the Abb6 Gau, he admitted that 
abuses had occurred, hut said that these had been suppressed in 
recent weeks Under the common law, he pointed out, a suspect at 
whose house arms had been found had to be released if he could not 
be proved guilty, and m consequence the pohce or the imlitary were 
tempted to use methods which he did not excuse to obtain confessions , 
the Government’s BiU, however, would mean that they were no 
longer faced with the horrible choice between being impotent or 
murderers ” 

After an all-niglit debate, the Bill was adopted m the early 
hours of April 1 by 279 votes to 219. It came into effect on 
April 7, when a decree was issued establishing a state of 
emergency m the Batna area, the Kabylie, and the district 
round Tebessa, subsequently extended on May 20 to cover the 
whole of the ddparlement of Constantine and the Biskra and 
El-Oued areas. 

General Parlange, commander of the Agadir zone of Morocco, was 
appointed on April 28 to the command of military and civil operations 
throughout the emergency zones, with direct responsibility to the 
Prefect of the departement of Constantme, He was authorized to 
form local defence groups, to recruit mobile auxiliary police, and to 
organize intelligence services, and was also instructed to give special 
attention to education and medical services and to Initiate public 
works schemes lor the relief of unemployment General Parlange 
announced on May 18 that the inhabitants of villages where acts of 
sabotage or terrorism occurred would be held collectively responsible 
for the damage caused, and would be required to pay the cost of 
repairs. Penalties were also imposed on those who sheltered terrorists 
or failed to report their presence. 

A Bill prolonging the state of emergency for another three 
months was submitted to the French National Assembly on 
July 28. The Government had originally proposed that it 
should be extended for six months, but subsequently reduced 
the period to three months in order that the Assembly might 
be consulted if a further extension became necessary. 
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During the debate M. Violette (Radical), a former Governor- 
General of Algeria, declared that the Constantine departemerd was 

practically m a state of war ” He contended that if Algeria was 
part of France, French law should be applied there, notably the 
legislation limiting land-holdings. ** Every year,” he said, “ as the 
result of erosion, 40,000 hectares of motmtam land, and therefore 
of Moslem land, disappear mto the sea Every day Algeria has 100 
fewer hectares of land and over 500 more inhabitants , . According to 
the lowest estimate, there are 850,000 agricnltnral workers unem- 
ployed. It 18 not surprising that there is unrest m Algeria ” Several 
right-wing deputies called for stronger repressive measures ; for 
example. General Aumeran (Ind Republican apparerUe) demanded 

the appointment of a smgle non-political leader for all North 
Africa endowed with full military and civd power, the proclamation 
of a state of siege, and the formation of m i litary courts whose sentences 
would be carried out on the spot ” M. Palewski (Gaullist) and M. 
Benbhamed (a Moslem Sociahst deputy) both complamed of the 
pohtical activities of orgamzations led by former Vichyites and 
Nazi sympathizers who, they alleged, strove to stir up the European 
community agamst the French Parhament, whilst M. Chevallier (Ind 
Republican apparenii), demanded the punishment of all those, 
whether European or Moslem, who fomented racial hatred. M 
Benbhamed also alleged that summary executions had occurred and 
that Tillages had been burned down without reason by the security 
forces. 

M. Pineau (Socialist), leader of the parhamentary mission to 
Algeria (see below), warned the Assembly that the morale of the 
Army m Algeria was low, and stated that an overwhelming majority 
of the Army condemned the use of all forms of reprisals It was 
essential, he said, to have someone with whom to negotiate , 
unfortunately the elections to the Algerian Assembly m the past 
had not been free, and it was therefore necessary to dissolve the 
present Assembly and to hold free elections to a new one, with a 
smgle Chamber We must not tie our hands with the myth of 
* integration,’ which we have not made a reality,” M Pmeau added. 

Let us rather speak of * association ’ ” 

M. Pierre Cot (Progressiste), after referring to the danger that 
France might shp through mertia mto a new version of the war m 
Indo-Chma,” suggested that the policy of integration or assimilation 
of Algeria was out of date. If they wished to carry out this pohey, 
however, it must be done consistently by applying to Algeria all 
French legislation on social, juridical, and pohtical matters 

M. Bourgis-Maunoury, after rejecting the sxiggestion of negotiations 
or a round-table conference, claimed that the proclamation of a state 
of emergency had led to a considerable improvement m the situation ; 
the burnmg of crops had greatly decreased, and the boycott of tobacco 
had been ended in a few days. He opposed a pohey of ‘‘ association ” 
on the grounds that it would not raise the living standards of the 
Algerians, and that Algeria was an mdmsible part of France, and 
announced that new measures would be introduced for implementmg 
the Algerian Statute of 1947 (see 9615 A) An emergency programme 
costmg 5,000,000,000 francs had been added to the 48,000,000,000 ft* 
which was already being spent on modermzation and eumpment, 

40.000. 000.000 fr of which was supphed by France Projects for the 
improvement of living conditions had been launched m 21 rural 
districts, covering 200,000 hectares and containing 35,000 famihes, 
and 350,000,000 fr. had been allocated for about 100 similar projects 
In addition, 3,000,000,000 fr. had been set aside for the development 
of education ; wages had been raised , and measures had been 
adopted for the relief of unemployment To increase the effloiency of 
the local administration the number of civil servants would be 
raised, and in addition to the new ddpartement of Bone (see below) 
the Government proposed to create another, that of the Sahara. 
Bills providing for the separation of the Moslem religion from the 
State and for the teaching of the Arabic language would be submitted 
to the Algerian Assembly. Fmally, a centre would be estabhshed 
for the training of Moslem administrators, and a certam number of 
high administrative posts would be reserved for Moslems 

“ It is on the economic plane that w© must seek the true solution 
of the Algerian problem,” M Bourg^s-Maunouxy continued The 
population of Algeria was moreasing by 250,000 a year, and out of a 
working population of 2,300,000 there were 400,000 unemployed and 
450,000 partially unemployed. The development of agriculture and 
industrialization were indispensable, and to apply hastily the social 
legislation in force in France would overload the Algerian economy. 
The Government were considering a report on methods of raising 
the living standards of the Algerians, according to which, if another 

15.000. 000.000 fr were invested in Algeria annually for six years, 
and taxation rose by 1 per cent per aamum, hving standards could 
be raised by 6 per cent every year. In the sphere of agriculture, the 
Government would submit to the Assembly a Bill for determining 
the Individual rights of the peasants over the lands which they 
cultivated, and enabling them to benefit by modem forms of credit 
This programme, M BouxgSs-Maunoury concluded, could not be 
carried out without heavy expenditure by France, but this would be 
preferable to spending as much on the repression of disorder 

MXayeux (M.R P ) demanded the speedier punishment of terrorists, 
strongly criticized the existing system of large estates ; and called 
for a fundamental revision of the taxation system and for the buying- 
up of certain estates and the compensation of their owners as part 
of a bold programme of agrarian reform M. Brahimi (a Moslem 
deputy, cippotiT&nft4 to the Socialists) maintained that the situation, 
far from improving, was growing worse, and attributed this deteriora- 
tion to the methods used by the pohee, collective reprisals, the 
opposition of the European chamber of the Algerian. Assembly to 
all reforms, and to the tone of the European Press. “ Moslem agri- 
culture/' he added, “ is in a state of stagnation , the industrialization 


of the country has been neglected , the whole economy suffers from 
chronic unemployment ; the number of schools is insufficient ; the 
social security system is a caricature of that in France , there is no 
housmg policy ” In practice the Moslems played no part in the 
management of their own affairs because, he alleged, the Statute of 
1947 had been sabotaged ” by the Agerian Assembly. Prance must 
therefore declare her pohey clearly, and must either decide on total 
mtegration or find a formula for association. 

■When the debate concluded in the early hours of July 30, 
the Assembly rejected by 888 votes to 215 a Communist 
amendment abolishmg the state of emergency, and adapted 
by 869 votes to 247 a Gaullist amendment prolonging it for 
six mstead of three months. In its amended form the Bill was 
adopted by 382 votes to 233. Three other Bills which (a) 
divided the Constantme departement into two separate departe- 
merits (those of Constantme and Bone) ; (6) set up new appeal 
courts at Oran and Constantme, and (c) enabled the courts to 
enlarge their staffs and accelerate their procedure, were also 
adopted, only the Communists opposing. After bemg passed 
by the Council of the Republic on Aug- 5, they were officially 
promulgated on Aug. 15. Following the disorders in the Nord 
Constantinois, the state of emergency was extended on Aug. 30 
to cover the whole of Algeria. 

The new departement of Bone was officially defined as 
embracmg the arrondissements of Bone, Guelma, Souk-Ahras, 
and Tebessa. 

Reinforcement of French Troops in Algeria. 

A joint statement issued by the Ministries of Defence and 
the Interior on May 18 annoimced that new military measures 
to be taken m Algeria would mclude a considerable mcrease 
m the armed forces employed ; the use of naval contingents 
m military operations, and of more aircraft and heheopters ; 
the recall of retired officers with specialized knowledge of 
Moslem questions ; the recruitment of local militias ; and the 
despatch of pohee reinforcements from France. On the 
foUowmg day the Government announced that ten infantry 
battalions, a reconnaissance regiment, and eight squadrons of 
mobile gendarmerie would be sent, some of which were already on 
their way ; that some units on the spot would be strengthened, 
and others replaced by units from Germany ; and that naval 
units would be used on the coast of the Constantine departe- 
ment, M, Faure stated on May 26 that a number of units 
serving under NATO command, mcluding a complete division, 
would leave in the immediate future for Algeria, and that the 
NATO had been notified of this decision. 

The Cabmet authorized M. Soustelle on June 3 to recall to 
the colours 8,000 to 10,000 men who had recently completed 
their military service, and who would be employed in training 
local self-defence groups. The various measures approved by 
the Government, it was estimated, would brmg the total 
security forces m Algeria up to 100,000 men. 

Following the uprising of Aug. 20, M. Faure announced on Aug. 23 
that SIX more battalions would be sent to Algeria, and on Sept. 2 
a Government spokesman stated that the oo-ordmating oonnnitte© 
for North Africa had decided to send another nine hattahons. A 
decree issued on Aug 25 provided for the recall to service of 50,000 
to 60,000 reservists, and another issued on Aug. 30 for the recall 
of a further 65,000. 

Police Measures, 

Three Moslems were^ condemned to death for terrorist 
activities at Algiers on June 20 , ten at Constantine on June 21 
(mne in absentia) ; one at Algiers on June 22 ; four at Algiers 
on July 14 (three in absentia ) ; three at Constantme and one 
at Algiers on July 19 , three at Mostaganem on July 25 ; and 
one at Algiers on Aug, IT. The sentences passed on June 20 
and 22, however, were subsequently quashed on technical 
grounds. M. Schuman (Minister of Justice) stated on July 21 
that 46 Algerians had been sentenced to terms of hard labour 
and 881 to between five and 10 years’ imprisonment up to the 
end of June. 

The Ministry of the Interior had announced on Jan. 14 that an 
mquiry had been ordered into allegations that suspects had been 
illegally arrested and ill-treated by the pohee Numerous cases of 
the alleged beating, torture, and starvation of prisoners in order to 
extort ” confessions ” had been cited in the French Press (notably 
by M Mauriao, the Roman Catholic novelist, in I/Mxpress), and were 
subsequently referred to in the Algerian Assembly's resolution of 
Jan. 20 (see below) and in the National Assembly's debates of 
Feb 2-4 (see 14069 A), March SO-April 1, and July 28-30 

Proposals Tor Economic and Administrative Reforms, 

M. Mitterrand, then Minister of the Interior, submitted to 
M. Mendbs-France’s Cabinet on Jan. 5 a senes of proposals 
for economic, administrative, and educational reforms in 
Algeria. These envisaged a programme of irrigation and soil 
conservation ; an increase m wages to levels nearer those 
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existing in France ; the admission of Algerians to responsible 
positions m the Civil Service ; the estahlishment of a school 
of administration at Algiers ; the application of the Statute 
of 1947 guaranteeing Algerians equal rights with Frenchmen ; 
the possible extension of the franchise to certain categories 
of Algeri^ women ; the possible formation of new diparte-^ 
ments, with a view to greater decentralization ; and the 
foundation of a centre of Islaimc studies to attract North 
African students to the Umversity of Pans. The implementation 
of these reforms, which had aroused strong opposition from a 
section of the French colony in Algeria, was, however, prevented 
by the defeat of the Mend^s-France Government on Feb. 4, 
largely as a result of right-wing opposition to its North African 
policy (see 14069 A). 

The Moslem section of the Algrenan Assembly bad previously 
adopted a resolution on Jan, 20 protesting* against “ illegal searches, 
arbitrary arrests, mlmnaan tortures practised on suspects, and the 
excessive sentences pronounced by the courts,” and demanding 
“ complete equahty of rights and duties withm the framework of 
French democracy ” Full support for this resolution was subsequently 
expressed on Jan 28 by the majority of the Moslem members of the 
French National Assembly and the Council of the Repubhc. The 
resolution was subsequently presented to M. Mitterand. 

Addressing the Algerian Assembly on Feb. 23, M. Soustelle 
announced that the French Govenunent would make a contribution 
to the A l g erian Budget for the first time m order to cover certain 
expenses in the field of education and justice, and would also 
contribute 40,000,000,000 fr. to the mvestment budget. The credits 
allocated to agriculture, public works, industrialization, and technical 
education, he added, would be substantially increased. M. Soustelle 
subsequently informed the Assembly on March 31 that the French 
Government had decided to make a grant of 5,000,000,000 fr. to 
Algeria, of which 900,000,000 fr. would he used for road development, 
300,000,000 fr. for the improvement of water supplies, 350,000,000 fr. 
for improved facilities in iraal areas, 1.750,000,000 fr* for school- 
buildmg, 1,000,000,000 fr. for the development of backward or 
over-populated areas, and 700,000,000 fr. for the enforcement of the 
state of emeigency. 

On April 14 M. Bourg^s-Maunoury approved proposals put forward 
by M, Soustelle whereby the legal minimum wage m Algeria would 
he raised by an amount almost equal to recent increases granted in 
France As wage levels in Algeria were much lower than in France, 
the increases granted to all AJgenan workers ranged from 4.90 to 
7.40' per cent, compared with increases of 3,50 to 5.40 per cent 
for French workers It was also announced on April 14 that the 
AJgenan Assembly had approved proposals of financial assistance 
to the unemployed, and for the establishment of a special fund to 
combat unemployment. 

The oo-ordmating committee for North Africa approved on Sept 2 
a number of proposal for reforms submitted by M. Soustelle. These 
included (1) the abolition of State control of Moslem rehgious founda- 
tions and of property owned by them, and the transfer of control 
to a commissioner appointed by the Governor-General and a com- 
mission^ representing the Moslem community ; (2) the teaching of 
Arabic in State schools , (3) the extension of loc^ self-govemment ; 
and (4) the admission of more Moslems to all levels of the Civil 
Service in Algeria. 


M, Bourg^s-Maimoury’s Visit to Algeria. 

M. Bourg^s-Maunoury made a tour of Algeria from May 26- 
Jime 1 during wbicb he visited Algiers, Oran, Orl^ansville 
Tfri-Otizou (in the Kabylie), Michelet, Tebessa, Batna! 
Biskra, B6ne, and other places. 

Addressing the Algerian Assembly on May 26, he stated that the 
Government was prepared to approve the formation of private 
defence groups on condition that they operated under the control 
of the civil and military authorities. The repression of the rebels 
wo-^d not hJtod,” but it would be « exemplary and merciless ” 
in dealing with those directly responsible, and fellaghas captured 
with would he punished immediately. The re-estabhshment of 
order, he added, would he accompanied by measures for the develop- 
ment of new industries and for the gradual application of the Statute 
of Algeria. 

A delegation of mayors of Algerian towns, which was received by 
M. Bourges-Mamouxy on the same day, presented a resolution 
demanding the immediate execution of all rebels guilty of offences 

control of the Press, and the 
^ment?” Algerian Communist Party and aJl ** separatist 

Report of Parliamentary Mission to Algeria* 

of a French parHamentary mission sent to Algeria 
pefence Conmussion of the National Assembly was 
puT^hed on June 29. It strongly criticized the contrast 
bet^n the poverty of the Arab population and the privUeged 
position of the French colony, which the mission regarded as 
the cause of the revolt, and also the ^ortcomings of the 
admimstratLon and the police. The members of the mission 
^ the report, w^e MM. Pineau and Leieune 

^oga^s), M. J^n-Moreau (frid. Eepubhean), M. de Chevign^ 
and M. Jacquet (Gaullist), ^eir report is summarized 
b^ow under dfoss-headingSj. 


The Political Situation. During the past seven months (the report 
stated) the situation had steadily deteriorated, and now justified the 
keenest anxiety Although the number of the rebels probably did 
not exceed 2,500, they were favoured, by the nature of the country, 
which was better suited for ambushes than for regular mxhtary 
operations, and hy the attitude of the Moslem population, man y of 
whom, either from sympathy or from fear of reprisals, refused to 
give inlormation about the rebels or assisted them m their guerrilla 
operations and propaganda All the rebel leaders seemed to belong 
to the C.R.U A ; some relationship probably existed between this 
body and the XJ.B.M.A. and M.T L D., but it did not appear to have 
an ** oiganic ” character. The moral support of certain of the ulema 
gave the movement something of the character of a holy war ” 
and mcreased its influence and prestige among Moslems. The 
Commnmst Party, although its influence among the Arabs was 
hmited, had taken advantage of the situation to develop its propa- 
ganda. Supplies of arms received from abroad had been few, hut 
tramed agitators had entered the country from Tunisia, bringing 
orders from the heads of the movement in Egyrt, and Arabic broad- 
casts from Cairo and elsewhere had exercised considerable influence 
FmaUy, the mission noted that some French settlers had paid large 
sums of money to the rebels to be left in peace. 

The Social and Economic Situation. The social and economic 
situation, m the mission’s opmion, had created in Algeria a particularly 
favourable ground for the present agitation “ Without minimizing 
m the least France’s achievement in North Africa,” the report stated, 
“it must be recognized that this has benefited the European 
population far more than the Moslems, whose position has possibly 
improved in absolute value but not, when the prosperity of some is 
taken mto account, m relative value Everything has been done, 
as a high oflBlcial of the administration put it, as if the natives were 
" shadows,’ whilst Frenchmen of metropolitan origm lived and 
prospered in an artificial security. No man of any feeling can fail 
to be moved by the poverty which still survives in many parts of 
Algeria, and which mcreases proportionately the farther south you 
go Wages are extremely low In the Oran district an agricultural 
labourer receives a daily wage of 360 fr., on which he must generally 
support seven or eight people. He works about 150 days in the year, 
hut he IS still a privileged person compared with the host of totally 
unemployed. Credits for modernization and equipment have mostly 
been granted to landowners, almost all of them Europeans, to develop 
highly profitable crops such as vmes and early frmt and vegetables. 
These are export crops, which compete on the French market with 
an already excessive home production. At the same time, very 
httle has been done for Moslem smallholders, who are solely dependent 
on the cultivation of poor and badly irrigated land.” Credits granted 
to Europeans, the report pointed out, had often been used for 
mechanization, which increased rural unemployment, whilst the 
development of industry was proceeding very slowly. Emphasizing 
that every unemployed Algerian must be considered a potential rebel, 
the report declared that “ France must make new and greater efforts 
to improve the living standards of the Moslem population ” 

As regards the fiscal system, the mission noted that “ the taxes 
paid by tbe richest section of the population are insignificant. We 
were informed of the case of the owner of 1,200 hectares in the Oran 
district, representmg a capital of 1,200,000,000 fr , who pays a total 
of 25,000 fr a year m direct taxes The economic and social develop- 
ment of Algeria m a direction likely to promote friendly feeling 
between populations of different origins cannot be achieved in such 
an atmosphere of social and fiscal injustice.” 

The Administration. Burmg the past ten years (the report went 
on) the administration had lost touch with a great part of the Moslem 
population, because everything proceeds as if administrative 
boundaries had been drawn up solely in relation to the density of the 
European population, ignoring the existence of the Moslem popula- 
tion,” Owmg to the size of the areas for which they were responsible, 
many admimstrators never visited remote villages, and in some 
cases rehed entirely on second-hand reports. 

The report next called for a complete reorganization of the police 
system. The abuses which had occurred durmg the first phase of the 
repression had inevitably led to dismissals, but as a result certain 
information networks had been broken up which it was necessary 
to reorganize. Some senior police oflaoials completely controlled 
their own information systems, and the resultant quarrels between 
departments and officials were hindering the struggle against terrorism. 
The administration of justice was too severe in some cases and too 
dilatory in others, and the distmction between persons who were 
guilty and those who were merely suspected was not drawn sufficiently 
clearly. “ The present system,” the report added, “ is neither Just 
nor efficient.” 

The Military Situation. Although the number of troops in Algeria 
appeared out of proportion to the number of rebels, the report 
pointed out that this was not so, in view of the necessity both to 
destroy the rebel bands and to protect life and property. The morale 
of the troops varied among the units engaged, hut the mission had 
observed that “ many men, probably under the iafluence of troops 
returned from Indo-Ohma, have doubts about the nature of their 
mission, France’s political aims In Algeria, and the attitude of certain 
of the settlers We discerned fears, more or less avowed, of a repetition 
of the mistakes committed m Indo-China, of which the French 
Army is likely to retain a vivid memory ” 

For military operations the mission recommended a greater use 
of hght columns, supported by helicopters and other slow aircraft 
rather than by 5^hter planes, which were too fast for the purposes 
required Full use should he made of native auxiliaries, although the 
danger existed that they might desert with their arms. The report 
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condemned proposals wMcli had been put forward for eoUectiTe 
reprisals, snob as the tahmg of hostages and the bombardment of 
Tillages, pomtmg out that “ experience in Indo-China has proved 
that such methods aroused hatred rather than fear of those responsible, 
and finally turned to the rebels* advantage.” This opmion was shared 
by the Army Command 

It is indispensable and urgent to crush the rebelhon, and France 
must use every means for this purpose,” the report concluded. 

Most of the comments made m this report are mtended less as 
criticisms of past mistakes than as a warning to the Government, 
the admmistration, and the Army not to repeat them Pohtical, 
economic, and social measures must be employed side by side with 
pohce and mihtary operations, and with an equal sense of urgency 
Both must be energetic, must disregard private mterests when the 
general interest is at stake, and m certam cases must be of a 
revolutionary character m relation to previous methods Justice and 
force, the latter at the service of the former, are for the moment the 
only cards for France to play m Algeria ” 

Agitation among Algerians in France. 

Political unrest among the large Algerian colony m France 
(many of whom are supporters of the M.T.L.D.) gave rise to a 
number of mcidents from April onwards. Demonstrations 
organized by the M.T.L.D. took place at Lille on May 1, whilst 
serious riotmg occurred m Pans on July 30. Cafes in Pans 
and some provmcial towns frequented by Algerians were 
wrecked on a number of occasions m April, May, and June ; 
these raids were believed to be the result of a feud between 
rival Algerian organizations formed after the split mside the 
M.T.L.D. Mass arrests of Algerians took place on Sept. 5, 
about 50 being detamed m Pans, 300 m Marseilles, and 200 m 
Lyons. A commumqu<§ subsequently issued by the Ministry 
of the Interior stated that a propaganda campaign was being 
conducted among Algerians in Prance, and that funds were 
being collected for terrorist organizations, often by threats. 

Ban on Algerian Communist Party. 

A decree was issued in Pans on Sept 13 ordering the 
dissolution of the Algerian Communist Party, which had 
expressed support for the rebels and for the Algerian nationalist 
movement. [Under French law any advocacy of Algerian 
nationalism is pumslxable as an offence against the integrity 
of France, since Algeria is legally part of the metropolitan 
territory.] On the previous evenmg raids had been earned out 
on the offices of the two Communist newspapers in Algeria 
{Libertd and Alger RSpubhcain) and on the homes of party 
members, and a large quantity of documents seized. 

(Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris) (13923 A 5 14021 E.) 

Note on Population. The provisional results of a census taken in 
the autumn of 1954:, which were published on July 4, showed that 
the population of Algeria had increased from 8,682,000 in 1948 to 

9.530.000 Smoe 1921 the population had increased by 65 per cent, 
and the annual birthrate had risen from 0.4 per cent to 1.6 per cent, 
one of the highest in the world The census gave the number of 
Algerians working in France as 162,000, but this figure was believed 
to be a considerable under-estimate The population of Algiers had 
increased from 309,000 in 1948 to 355,000 (including 162,000 Moslems), 
that of Oran from 249,000 to 292,000 ; that of Constantine from 

114.000 to 144,000 , and that of B6ne from 101,000 to 112,000. The 
Moslem element in the population of the nine largest towns had more 
than tripled between 1921 and 1954 and now formed the majority 
of the urban population, which had moreased more rapidly than that 
of the country districts. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

A. PAKISTAN* — Commission on Marriage and 
Family Laws. - Dispute over Mr. Mohammed AH^s 
Second Marriage. 

It was announced in Karachi on Aug. 4 that the Government 
of Pakistan had set up a commission to investigate whether 
“ the existing laws of marriage, divorce, maintenance, and other 
matters . . . require modification in order to give women their 
proper place in society, according to the fundamentals of 
Islam.” Its members comprised three men and three women 
m addition to the chairman, Khahfa Shujayddin. 

The setting-up of such a commission had been promised by Mr. 
Mohammed Ah (the former Prim© Minister) on June 1, following a 
dispute between Mr, Mohammed Ali and various Pakistani women's 
organizations, especially a newly-formed League for Women's 
Eighth headed by the wife of Chaudhry Mohammad Ali (then 
Mini ster of Finance and now Prime Minister). The dispute arose 
after Mr. Mohammed All had married a second wife (Miss Aha Saadi, 
a Canadlan-hom Lebanese) on April 2, and had proposed making 
her the first lady " of the country in place of his first wife, Eamlda. 
As a result of Tddespread protests by Pakistani women against 
polygamy in general, and against Mr, Mohammed Ah's second 
marriage in particular, Mr. Ah gave an assurance on May 15 that he 
would treat Ms two wives equahy, whereupon the League for Women's 
Eights called ofC a threatened social boycott against his second wife. 

The Commission is expected to submit its report within six 
months. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Defence Directors. 

The Home Secretary announced on Aug. 16 the names of the 
11 officers selected for appointment to the new posts of Regional 
Directors of Civil Defence m each of the regions of England, 
and to the post of Director of Civil Defence for Wales. With 
one exception, all were senior serving or retired officers of the 
three Services. They were : 

London — Captam E. L. Harlmess, E.N. (retd.), pimcipal C.D. 
officer for the London region since May 1954, and formerly Civil 
Defence Officer for Portsmouth (1952-54). 

Northern (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) — ^Major-General S. Lamplugh, 
lately of the British Army of the Ehme. 

North-Eastern (Leeds) — Mr. J. E S, Watson, a Judge of the Sudan 
High Court smee 1947. 

North Midland (Nottingham) — Rear-Admiral A. D. Torlesse, who 
comm ended the atomic weapon tests in the Monte BeUo Islands in 
1951-52. 

Eastern (Cambridge) — Lieut -General Sir George Wood, lately 
Chief of Sta# of the NATO Defence Production Board 

Southern (Reading) — Rear-Admiral W L G Adams, who served 
m the Royal Austrahan Navy in 1939-43 and was subsequently 
O C„ Coastal Forces Base, Dover. 

South-Eastern (Tunbridge Wells) — Lieut. -General Sir Alexander 
Cameron, Senior Air Defence Officer at SHAEF m 1944, in which 
capacity he was responsible for counter-measures against the German 
V-1 and V-2 attacks. 

Sonth- Western (Bristol) — Major-General J. S. Lethbridge, lately 
Commandant of the Civil Defence Training College. He was Chief 
of Staff to the 14th Army m Burma (1944-45), and subsequently 
Chief of Intelligence m Germany 

Midland (Birmingham) — Air Marshal Sir Lawrence Pendred, 
A O.C , Flymg Trammg Command. 

North-Western (Manchester) — ^Lieut. -General E. N Goddard, 
lately G.O.O.-m-C., Southern Command, India 

Wales (Cardiff) — ^Major-General F. R G. Matthews, Director of 
Infantry at the War Office. 

The duties of the Regional Directors will include liaison with 
Army commands ; the planning of training exercises, mcluding 
joint exercises between the armed forces and the local Civil 
Defence Corps ; and co-ordination of all C.D. activities in the 
respective regions. — (Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Civil Defence, 14331 C 5 13931 A*) 

C ZEALAND. — Historic Places Trust. 

The first appomtments were announced in August to the 
Historic Places Trust, which, under legislation enacted in 1954 
(the Historic Places Act), will preserve and record sites, build- 
ings, and objects of national or local importance in New 
Zealand, whether historic, literary, scientific, or educational. 
The Trust includes representatives of the Umversity of New 
Zealand, the Royal Society of New Zealand, the N.Z. Library 
Association, the N.Z. Institute of Architects, the Art Galleries 
and Museums Association, historical and early settlers* 
associations, and the Maori commumty. The Secretary for 
Internal Affairs (Mr. A. G. Harper) and the Director-General 
of Lands (Mr. D. M. Greig) are ex-offido members, whilst the 
chairman of the Trust is Mr. Charles M. Bowden, formerly 
Minister of Industries and Commerce. 

(Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 

D. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 
Population Statistics. 

The population of the Federation was officially estimated 
at 7,071,600 on June 30, 1955, compared with 6,876,600 on 
June 30, 1954. The Central African Statistical Office stated 
that the European population had increased during the past 
year from 220,200 to 238,600 and the African population from 

6.630.000 to 6,810,000, whilst the number of people of other 
races in the Federation had risen from 26,400 to 28,000. On 
June 80, 1955, there were 2,398,700 people in Southern 
Rhodesia (166,000 Europeans, 2,220,000 Africans, 12,700 other 
races), 2,128,300 m Northern Rhodesia (62,000 Europeans, 

2.060.000 Africans, 6,300 other races), and 2,544,600 in Nyasa- 
land (5,600 Europeans, 2,530,000 Africans, 9,000 other races). 
(Federal Information Department, Sahsbury) < 13^50 C.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Deportation of Eiich GimpeL 

The U.S. Justice Department announced on Aug. 12 that 

Erich Gimpel, the former Nazi spy, had been released from 
prison and deported to Germany. Gimpel had been sentenced 
to death on charges of espionage after he and William 
Colepaugh (a U.S. national) had been landed in the U.S.A 
from a German submarine in 1944, but President Truman 
subsequently commuted the death sentences on both Gimpel 
and Colepaugh to fife imprisonment. Colepaugh, whose 
sentence was later reduced to 30 years, is stiU in prison. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (7506 D.) 
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A. EGYPT, — New Regulations for Control of Shipping 
in Gulf of Akaba* - Protest by Israel. 

New regulations for the control of shipping entering the 
Gulf of Akaba were issued by the Egyptian Government on 
Sept. 11. They were designed to avoid further incidents in the 
area, such as had occurred in July, when the British ship Anshun 
was shelled by Egyptian shore batteries (see 14335 A), and to 
the Egyptian blockade of the Israeli port of Eilat, 
at the head of the Gulf. 

The regulations, issued by the Egyptian Wax Ministry, laid 
down that (1) slips intending to enter the Gidf of Akaba 
would have to give notice 72 hours before “ entering Egyptian 
territorial waters ” ; (2) permits would have to be ohtamed 
from the ‘‘ Regional Office for the Economic Boycott of Israel,” 
at Alexandria ; (3) northbound ships saihng up the Red Sea 
and wishing to enter the Gulf would have to apply direct to 
the Alexandria office , (4) southhoimd ships sailing through the 
Suez Canal and bound for the Gulf would have to give notice 
to the Egyptian Customs either at Port Said or Suez ; (5) if 
a vessel failed to enter the Gulf withm 48 hours of receiving 
permission to do so, a fresh application would have to be made ; 
(6) applicants would have to give the vessel’s name and 
nationahty, and state whether she was carrying cargo or 
passengers. 

A spokesman of 
the British Foreign 
Office stated on 
Sept. 12 that the 
Gulf of Akaba was 
regarded as an 
international water- 
way with free ac- 
cess to the shippmg 
of all nations, and 
pointed out that 
Egypt was only 
entitled to enforce 
such control meas- 
ures as Customs 
and public health 
regulations. On the 
following day the 
Israeli Foreign 
Office addressed a 
memorandum to 
representatives of 
maritime Powers in 
Israel declarmgthat 
the new Egyptian 
regulations consti- 
tuted a “ serious infringement of the rights of all countries to 
free and unhmdered passage through this international 
channel ” and would “ aggravate the danger of incidents 
prejudicial to peace and security m the area.” 

The Israeli memorandum declared that the Egyptian regulations, 
as they affected passage to the port of Eilat, constituted a yiolation 
of the Egryptian-Israeli armistice agreement, of the U.N Charter, of 
Tarious resolutions of the Security Council, and of the general 
principles of international law governing freedom of the seas. It 
rejected the Egyptian regulations as “ illegal,’* and expresssed 
IsraeFs determination to “protect the exercise of rights of free 
passage through this International channel at whatever time and by 
whatever methods it will see fit ’* 

The Gulf of Akaba (see accompanying map), at the head of 
the Red Sea, is bordered by four countries — Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. The Israeli port of Eilat and the 
Jordanian port of Akaba are adjacent to each other at the 
head of the Gulf, the frontier between Israel and Jordan running 
between the two ports. The entrance to the Gulf is controlled 
by Egyptian shore batteries on the coast of the Sinai pensinula. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Gulf of Akaba, Ansbun ” Incident, 14335 A.) 



B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Local Authority Loans. - 
Further Increase in Interest Rates. 

Further increases in the interest rates on loans advanced to 
local authorities from the Local Loans Fund were announced 
by the Treasury on Sept. 6, as follows : up to five years, from 
4j^ to 4J- per cent ; for longer periods, from 4 J to 5 per cent. 
This was the fourth increase in local loan rates since the rise 
in the Bank rate to per cent, and was a further step in the 
ChanceUor*8 “ credit squeeze ” policy. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14359 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Annexation of Rockall. 

The Admiralty announced on Sept. 21 that the Atlantic 
islet of RockaU, 250 miles west of the Hebrides, had been 
formally annexed to the United Kmgdom on the authority of 
the Queen, the annexation having been earned out by a landing- 
party from the survey ship H.M.S. VtdaL The Admiralty 
announcement stated that the annexation was necessary smce 
Rockall was “ within the sector of the sea which is likely to 
be wnthm the orbit of the projected guided missile range m the 
Hebrides” (see 14352 B). A spokesman of the Ministry of 
Defence pointed out that Rockall had hitherto not belonged 
to any nation, and that it had been formally claimed by the 
Crown to avoid the possibility of embarrassing counter-claims 
once the Hebridean guided missile project was under way. 
He added • “ Although it is unlikely, it might have been 
possible for some other Power to use it [Rockall] as a post 
from which to observe our guided missiles, and we had to make 
sure of it.” 

The commanding officer of H.M S Vidal (Commander Richard 
Connell, R N ) disclosed on Sept 23 that Rockall had been annexed 
on Sept 18, when four men were landed on the islet from the Vidal 
by heheopter — ^Lieut -Commander Desmond Scott (m charge of the 
landing party), two Royal Marine Commandos, and Mr. James Fisher, 
a zoologist and ormthologist The landmg party spent three hours on 
RookaR, during which a prefabricated flagstaff was erected, the 
Umon Jack hoisted, and a brass plaque cemented mto the rock 
recording the annexation. Lieutenant-Commander Scott took 
formal possession of Rockall m the name of the Queen, a 21 -gun 
salute being flred by H M S Vidal durmg the annexation eeromony. 
The heheopter made 11 flights between H M S V%dal and RockaU 
picking up, landing, and takmg off men and gear Mr Fisher collected 
a number of botamcal, zoological and geological specimens, including 
hchens, periwinkles, and 21 lb. of rockaUite, the gramte-like substance 
of which the island is composed 

The uninhabited islet of Rockall is 83 feet wide and rises 
almost sheer from the ocean to a height of 70 feet. It is 191 
miles west of St. Kilda, the outermost island of the Hebrides, 
and 289 miles from the nearest point on tlie Scottish mainland, 
Ardnamurchan Point. It was first charted four centuries ago, 
and, so far as is known, landings had been made on only four 
occasions prior to its annexation — ^in 1810, 1802, 1921, and 
1948, Rockall gives its name to one of the sea areas used for 
the B.B.C.’s weather broadcasts. (Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Hebrides Missile Range, 1435^2 B.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Religious Denominations. 

Statistics of religious denominations in the United States 
were published on Sept. 5 by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in tjhe U.S.A., a federation of 30 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox bodies with a total membership of 
35,000,000. The statistics, which related to 1954, showed that 
church or temple membership (i.e. membership of both Christian 
and non-Chnstian denominations) totalled over 97,000,000 
in that year, an increase of over 2,600,000 on 1958, and that 
60.3 per cent of all Americans were church or temple members, 
an increase of 2.8 per cent on the previous year and of nearly 
12 per cent on 1940. The figures showed that the number of 
Protestants m the U.S A. had increased by nearly 20,000,000 
since 1940, and the number of Roman Catholics by 11,000,000 
smce the same year. In 1954, 35.3 per cent of the population 
was Protestant and 20 per cent Roman Catholic, the com- 
parable percentages in 1940 having been 28.7 and 10.1 per 
cent respectively. 

Membership of the six major faiths in the United States for 
the last two years was given as follows : 


Protestaui 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 

Eastern Orthodox 

Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic 
Buddhist 


X954 1953 


57,124,14:2 55,837,325 

32,403,332 31,476,261 

5,500,000 5,000,000 

2,024,319 2,100,171 

367,918 366,088 

63,000 63,000 


Total .. . . 97,482,711 94,482,711 

The Baptist churches, with 18,448,621 members, were the 
largest of the Protestant denominations in 1954, followed by 
the Methodist Church, with 9,202,728 members. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12105 A.) 


E. ISRAEL. — Currency Devaluation. 

The official rate of exchange of the Israeli pound was clianged 
on July 1 from £1.2.80 = £1 sterling to £1.5.040 = £l sterling, 
and from £l.l = U (U.S.) to £1.1.800 =; 81 (U.S.) 

(Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd., London) 
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SEPTEMBER 24 — OCTOBER i, 1955 

A. ARGENTINA. Overthrow of President Per 6 n. « 
Revolt by Armed Forces. - General Lonardi installed as 
Provisional President. - Ending of Peronista Regime. - 
General Per 6 n ofiTered Asylum in Paraguay. 

The Peronista regime, which had been m power for ten years, 
was overthrown by a four-day revolt of the Argentine armed 
forces on Sept. 16-19. President Perdu himself, after announcing 
his resignation, took refuge on a Paraguayan gunboat then m 
Buenos Aires harbour, whilst General Eduardo Lonardi, the 
leader of the uprising m Cdrdoba, was mstalled on Sept. 23 as 
provisional President of Argentma and subsequently formed a 
new Cabinet after dissolving the Argentme Congress. The 
stages of the revolt and the overthrow of President Peron are 
described below. 

Simultaneous and apparently concerted upnsmgs against 
the Perdn Government took place at a number of centres in 
the provmces of Cdrdoba, Cornenfces, and Entre Rios on 
Sept. 16, when units of the Argentine armed forces seized 
control of Cdrdoba (the third city of Argentina), Curuzu-Cuatia 
(an Army base 550 miles north of Buenos Aues), the Rio 
Santiago naval base (45 miles east of Buenos Aires, on the 
Plate estuary), the port of Bahia Blanca (400 miles south of 
the capital), and the naval base of Puerto Belgrano, near Bahia 
Blanca. Broadcasts from the Government radio m Buenos 
Aires claimed that the revolt was confined to Cdrdoba, Cumzu- 
Cuatia, and Puerto Belgrano, that Government troops were 
counter-attacking the insurgent bases, and that the rebellion 
was being “ rapidly suppressed.” Despite these claims, 
however, the insurgent radio in Cdrdoba declared that the 
military and naval garrisons at all the above-mentioned centres 
had risen against the Peronista regime, that many Army, 
Navy and Air Force units m other parts of the country were 
also gomg over to the insurgents, and that the whole of southern 
Argentina, as well as other areas, were under the control of a 
provisional Government which had been set up m C 6 rdoba. 
The city of Cdrdoba was proclaimed the provisional capital of 
Argentina throughout the period of the uprising 

Shortly after the outbreak of the revolt the Per 6 n Govern- 
ment extended the state of siege then m force in Buenos Aires 
(see 14407 A) to cover the whole country, and appomted the 
Army Minister, General Franklin Lucero, as “ eommander-m- 
clnef of the forces of repression ” — a post which he had also 
assumed after the uprising on June 16 (see 14277 A). During 
the next 48 hours the Per 6 n Government imposed a censorship 
on all despatches by foreign correspondents and banned all 
communications other than official Government messages. As 
a result of these measures the situation m Argentma remained 
obscure on Sept. 17-18, and the only information to reach the 
outside world was contained m the claims — often contradictory 
— ^broadcast by the Government and insurgent-controlled 
radio stations. 

Despite frequent Government communiquds claiming that 
the revolt was being suppressed, that insurgent resistance had 
ceased at various centres, and that the buUc of the armed 
forces remained loyal to President Per 6 n, it nevertheless 
became apparent that these claims were without foundation 
and that, on the contrary, the insurgents were establishing 
their control in all parts of the country except Buenos Aires. 
Broadcasts from Cdrdoba on Sept. 17-18 — subsequently 
substantiated — ^announced that the garrisons in Rosario 
(the second city of Argentma), Tucumdn, Santa F 6 , San Lms, 
and other important centres liad joined the uprising, together 
with virtually the whole of the Argentine Navy, including the 
27,000-ton battleship JRwadavia and a number of cruisers 
and destroyers. Two Argentine destroyers, the Cervantes and 
La Uioja^ arrived on Sept. 17 at Montevideo (the Uruguayan 
capital), with five men dead and 32 wounded, after having 
been bombed in the Plate estuary by aircraft loyal to the 
Per 6 n Government. 

The revolt ended to all intents and purposes on Sept. 19, 
when President Per 6 n resigned and truce talks were agreed 
upon between the insurgent leaders and representatives of a 
military junta, headed by General Domingo Molina, which 
assumed temporary control in Buenos Aires after the President’s 
resignation. On the previous day an insurgent cruiser, the 
Nueoe de Julio, had shelled the docks and oil installations at 
Mar del Plata (about 850 miles south-e^t of Buenos Aires), 
after which the insurgent radio thr^^ned that the Navy 
would bombard Buenos Aires and the tSp^ of Eva Perdn (near 
the Rio Santiago base) unless President Per 6 n resigned 
unconditionally by 10 a.m. on Sept. 19. In the early morning 
of that date President Ferdn ofiered to negotiate with the 


insurgent leaders, who, however, insisted that they would 
only begin negotiations after General Perdn had unconditionally 
resigned from the Presidency. Later in the mommg a signed 
statement by President Perdu announcing his resignation was 
read over Buenos Aires radio by General Lucero, who invited 
the insurgent leaders to the capital to discuss truce terms. 
The insurgent radio, however, suggested that the trace talks 
should be held on board a warship, and offered to send a vessel 
to convey General Lucero to such a meeting ; alternatively, 
it was suggested that the discussions should be conducted 
over the radio network so that the pubhc could be aware of 
what was gomg on. Durmg the afternoon a broadcast from 
Buenos Aires announced that General Lucero had resigned both 
as Minister of War and as C.-in-C. of the forces of repression.” 
Later m the day the insurgent radio at Puerto Belgrano 
announced that the junta m Buenos Aires had agreed tliat the 
truce talks should be held at sea, and had asked the Navy to 
send a warship to pick up emissaries who would negotiate with 
the leaders of the uprising. 

By agreement between the insurgent authorities and the 
junta in Buenos Aires, a truce in the hostilities came into effect 
throughout xArgentina at midnight on Sept. 19-20. During the 
following day discussions between insurgent leaders — among 
them Admiral Isaac Rojas and General Juan Jose Uranga — 
and representatives of the junta were held on board the cruiser 
La Argentina, as a result of which the junta accepted the 
msurgents’ demands for the restoration of peace : the uncondi- 
tional resignation of President Peron (which had already taken 
effect), the unconditional surrender of the remaining Govern- 
ment forces, and the formation of a provisional Government by 
General Eduardo Lonardi. An agreement to this effect was 
signed in the early hours of Sept. 21 . 

Meanwhile General Per 6 n, after having announced his 
resignation through General Lucero, had taken refuge on Sept. 
19 on board the Paraguayan gunboat Paraguay, which was 
then m Buenos Aires harbour. According to broadcasts from 
Asuncidn, and reports by foreign correspondents, General 
Per 6 n had asked the Paraguayan Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires (Dr. Juan Chavez) for asylum, which Dr. Chavez !^d 
agreed to grant under international law ; the Ambassador had 
then accompanied General Perdn to the Paraguay, and had 
subsequently informed the vcahtaxy junta that tlie ex-President 
had been given asylum on that vessel. 

In his message of resignation, which was read by General Lucero, 
President Per6n had suggested that the Argentme Army should 

take over the Government and the restoration of order before it is 
too late.” The message was addressed “ to the Army and people ” 
and was worded. In part, as follows : 

. We have tried by every means to respect the Constitution 
and the laws, and to have them respected by others. We have 
served and obeyed the interests and the will of the people. Neverthe- 
less, neither the Constitution nor the laws can be above the nation 
itself and its sacred interests. If we have had to face a struggle, it 
has been contrary to our desire and forced upon us by the reactionaries 
who prepared and unleashed it. The responsibility falls exclusively 
on them, since I have only fulfilled the mandate of the people. 

Several days ago I offered to leave the Government if that would 
be a solution to the present political problems (see 14407 A), hut 
ciroumstanoes did not allow me to do so I continue to think now 
as I did then, and insist on offermg that solution.” 

After mentioning that the Vice-President, Admiral Teisaire, had 
also tendered his resignation, the message contmued * ” Dispassionate 
and impartial mtervention is needed to solve the problem. I do not 
believe there is a man in the country with sufficient qualifications to 
do so. This leads me to thmk that it should be done by the institution 
which 18 , has been, and will be a guarantee of honesty and patriotism 
The Army should take over the Government and the restoration of 
order before it is too late That is the best way out. . I, who deeply 
love the people, have suffered profoundly. I would not wish to die 
without makmg a last attempt to secure their peace, tranquillity, 
and happiness. While my fighting spirit moves me to struggle, my 
patriotism and my love for the people impel me to make every 
personal renunciation. ...” 

General Lonardi, in his capacity as provisional President of 
Argentina, issued decrees from Cdrdoba on Sept. 21-22 dis- 
solving both Houses of the Peronista-dominated Argentme 
Congress ; ordering that the provinces of Presidente Perdu 
and Eva Perdn should revert to their former names of El Chaco 
and La Pampa, and the town of Eva Perdu to its former name 
of La Plata ; and appointing General Uranga as Director of 
National Security and General Bengoa as Chief of Federal 
Police. [General Bengoa, commander of the troops m Entre 
Rios province, had been in prison until a few days earlier for 
his participation m the uprising of June 16.] In addition, 
General Lonardi ordered the immediate release of Admiral 
Anibal Olivieri, Admiral Toranzo Calderdn, and all other 
officers who had been imprisoned in connexion with the June 
uprising, as well as of all political prisoners. 
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General Kduardo Lonardi (59), an artillery expert, had lon^ been 
a military opponent of the Peromsta regime, but bad hitherto played 
no part m pohtics* He resigned from the Argentme Army m August, 
1951, after protestmg against the Peromsta campaign to nominate 
the late Senora Era Per6n for the Vice-Presidency m that year In 
collaboration with General Uranga, Admiral Rojas, and other leaders 
of the armed forces he directed the uprising which overthrew the 
Perdn Government, and commanded the msurgent forces at Cdrdoba. 

On Sept. 23 General Lonardi arrived in Buenos Aires from 
Cdrdoba to be formally swom-m as provisional President of 
the Argentine Republic. He was greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm by vast crowds — estimated at over half a milhon 
people — ^gathered m the Plaza de Mayo and adjoining streets, 
the demonstrations bemg the biggest ever known in the 
Argentme capital. Among those who welcomed him at the 
Casa Rosada (Government House) were Cardmal Copello (the 
Primate of Argentina), other ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
leaders of the armed forees. A feature of the celebrations was 
the demonstration of umty between Argentma and Uruguay, 
m contrast to the stramed relations which had existed betw'een 
the two countries during the Peromsta regime ,* the flags of 
both countries weie flown m the Argentme capital, whilst 
Uruguayan radio stations jouied with the Argentine network 
in relaymg commentaries of the rejoiemgs in Buenos Aires. 

In a speech from the balcony of the Casa Rosada after his 
installation as provisional President, General Lonardi promised 
the immediate restoration of civil hberties, mcluding full 
freedom of the Press and of public opimon, and announced 
that the new Government would seek a settlement of the 
religious question through a concordat with the Vatican. He 
announced also that elections for a new Congress would be 
held after the electoral registers had been thoroughly checked 
to ensure that they had not been “ framed ” by the Peromstas. 
In the course of his speech General Lonardi announced that 
the new Government would annul a contract, made m April 
last by the Peromsta Government, under which the Standard 
Oil Company of California had been granted concessions to 
exploit petroleum deposits in Patagonia. He explained in this 
connexion that Argentma would refine and market the oil 
herself for her own needs, and that Standard Oil of California 
would receive one-half of the profits and would make an imtial 
investment of $13,500,000. After declarmg that the new 
Government would be based on the principles of liberty and 
honour, and commenting that “ the dictator who preceded us 
evidently liad other ideas,” General Lonardi promised that 
“ we shall seek true justice in a temporary tenure of government 
which will be as short as possible.” 

AH outward signs of the former regime, such as statues and busts 
of General and Eva Perdn, commemorative plaques and mscriptions, 
etc., were tom down m Buenos Aires and other cities amidst public 
rejoicings, whilst all street and other names remimscent of the 
Peromsta era were altered; e.g., the Imers Rresidmte Per&n,, B'oa 
Perdn, and 17 de Octnfyre (the date of General Perdn^s accession to 
power) were renamed the Argentina, Uruguay, and L%bertad re- 
spectively. All Argentme newspapers — ^Inoludmg La Prema, which 
the Peromstas had seized m 1951 from the Paz family, its former 
owners — appeared without the Peronista captions and headtuge 
which they formerly bore 

A desperate hut mefleotive last-ditch ” stand was attempted in 
Buenos Aires on Sept 19-20 by 400 to 600 heavily-armed members 
of the Alianza Inbertadora Nacwnalista, the Fascist-type militia of 
the Peronista Party, whose members had been organized on storm 
troop ” Imes and had been immune from arrest under the Perdn 
regime Refusing to surrender to the Government forces, they 
hamcaded themselves in their headquarters aud opened fire on 
Government troops with maohine-gims and other automatic weapons. 
The area was cordoned off by the Argentine Army, which went into 
action against the Peromstas with tanks and infantry. The defenders 
suffered very heavy casualties in killed and wounded, and finally 
surrendered after the building had been wrecked by artillery fire. 

An attempted Peronista uprising in Rosario on Sept. 23-24 was 
quelled by infantry, tanks, and aircraft, which dropped tear-gas 
bombs on the demonstrators. Several persons were killed and a 
large number arrested, the city bemg placed under a curfew Apart 
from the incidents in Buenos Aires and Rosario, little or no resistance 
was offered by Peronista supporters in other parts of Argentina. 
Total casualties in the revolution were not officially published, but 
unofficial estimates placed the number of dead at about 500. 

Admiral Isaac Rojas, who commanded the naval forces 
durmg the uprising, was sworn in on Sept. 25 as Vice-President 
of Argentina in succession to Admn-al Teisaire. During the 
next few days the following Cabinet appointments were 
announced by President Lonardi : 

Dr. Eduardo Busso Interior and Justice. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo Foreign Affairs. 

General Leon Justo Bengoa , . . . Army. 

R^- Admiral Teodoro Hartung . . Navy. 

Vice-Commodore RamdnAmadoAbrahim Air Force. 


Dr. Cesar Augusto Bunge . . . Trade. 

Sefior Jos6 Bias Paladmo . . . . Pubhc Works. 

General Juan Jos^ Uranga . . . Transport. 

Dr. Atilio dell’Oro Maim . . . Education. 

Dr. Ernesto Rottjer . . . . Health and Welfare. 

Dr. Eugemo Jos6 Folcini Treasury and ad in- 

terim Fmance. 

Dr. Alberto Mercier . . . - . Agriculture and 

Livestock. 

Sr. Benito Cerruti Costa . . . . . Labour. 

Sr. Horacio Morixe . . . . . . . . Industry. 

All the new Mimsters have distmguished records in their own 
fields, though most of them had never before taken any part in 
pohtics or held ministerial office Dr. Busso (the Mimster of the 
Interior), one of Argentma*s leading lawyers, had refused m 1945 to 
be appointed to a high professorial post by the Perdn Government 
on the ground that his title to teach law would be “ derived from 
those who represent the very negation of law.” Dr. Amadeo, who 
has described himself as a Catholic nationahst, held important 
appomtments in the Argentme diplomatic service prior to General 
Perdn’s accession to power After the uprising of June, 1955, ho 
wrote an open letter to the then Under-Secretary of the Army urging 
him to take up arms agamst the tyrant,” and subsequently went 
mto hiding until General Perdn*s overthrow. 

Vice-President Rojas took a new oath m which he swore to “ fulfil 
the mandate of the revolution of hberation ” and to defend democracy 
and freedom All members of the Cabmet took the traditional oath 
(abolished under the Peromsta regime) containing the words, 

Before God, the country, and the Holy Gospels ” 

At a press conference on Sept. 27, President Lonardi described 
himself as a soldier, a Catholic democrat, and a friend of 
social justice,” and expressed the hope that Argentina would 
never again fall under a dictatorship. After declarmg that the 
new Government aimed at restormg democracy in Argentma, 
he pointed out that the date of Presidential and Congressional 
elections would depend on the time necessary to put the electoral 
registers in order. He added that the new Government would 
not mterfere with the General Confederation of Labour, that 
the workers’ rights would be respected, and that the financial 
irregularities of the former regime would be investigated. 

The secretary-general of the General Confederation of Labour 
(Sefior de Pietro) declared m a broadcast on Sept. 25 that the new 
Government had given the foUowmg assurances to the Confederation : 
(1) that General Perdn would enjoy full guarantees of the right of 
asylum , (2) that all social benefits and collective bargaining agree- 
ments would be honoured ; (3) that the rights of the Confederation 
and of its affiliated unions would be respected ; (4) that the Govern- 
ment would not modify the situation ” of the newspaper La Prema 
[which, after its forcible acquisition by the Peronista Government in 
1951, had been made the official organ of the General Confederation 
of Labour] , (5) that all measures taken in the provinces against 
various unions would be reviewed ; (6) that no injunction would be 
Issued against the Confederation itself In th e light of these assurances, 
Sefior de Pietro called upon all workers to remain quietly in their 
jobs and to refrain from strikes or demonstrations. 

The new Government confirmed on Sept. 2.5 that ex-President 
Per6n was on board the Paraguayan gunboat Paraguay, in 
Buenos Aires harbour. The announcement said that the 
former President had sought asylum on board a warship of a 
friendly country, and gave an assurance that the traditional 
right of asylum would be respected. On the following day a 
second Paraguayan gunboat, the Burmita, arrived at Buenos 
Aires to embark General Perdn from the Paraguay, which was 
undergoing repairs at the time of the uprising and was not 
yet ready to sail. General Perdn’s departure for Paraguay 
was, however, delayed by a dispute between the Argentine 
and Paraguayan Governments as to the conditions under 
which he would be granted a safe-conduct to leave Argentma. 
Although no official statement was issued, it was understood 
that the Argentine Government, before giving the ex-President 
a safc-conduct, had asked for an assurance that he would not be 
allowed to stay permanently in Paraguay, since his presence 
in a neighbouring country might cause unrest in Argentina. 
The Paraguayan Government, on the other hand, was under- 
stood to have taken the view that in giving such an assurance 
Paraguay would be yielding her sovereignty and would also 
be contravening the traditional right of political asylum 
recognized by all Latin American countries- As a result of 
this dispute, General Perdn was still on board the Paraguay m 
Buenos Aires harbour at the beginning of October. 

It was aanoTinoed tn Buenos Aires on Sept. 25 tbajb sovoral of 
General Per6n*s closest coUea^es bad been arrested, among them 
Major Carlos Aloe, the former Governor of Buenos Aires Province, 
and his brother, Sefior Valentin Aloe. It was stated that the Aloe 
brothers had been captured while attempting to escape by oar across 
the Paraguayan frontier, and that a search of their luggage had 
shown that they had fled with 16,000,000 pesos In notes (approxi- 
mately fi400,0p0) and an unspecified siim in U.S. dollars. It was 
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BTibsequently reported that Admiral Teisaire (the former Vice- 
President), Senor Lnis Comes (the former Navy Minister), and a 
number of former Peromsta deputies had also been placed under 
arrest 

The first country to announce its recognition of the new 
Argentine Government was Uruguay, which did so on Sept. 23. 
Durmg the next few days recogmtion was also accorded by 
the United States, Great Britam, the Vatican, Spam, Italy, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Venezuela. 
(New York Tmies - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, 
Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Argentina, 14307 A ; 14277 A.) 

A. ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL AMERICAN 
STATES. — First Formal Conference. - Election of 
Secretary-General. 

The Organization of Central American States held its first 
formal conference at Antigua (Guatemala) on Aug. 18-24 
under the chairmanship of Senor Domingo Goicolea, the 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister In addition to Guatemala, the 
four other member-countries were represented by their Foreign 
Ministers : Dr. Josd Guillermo Trahanino (El Salvador) ; 
Dr. Oscar Sevilla-Sacasa (Nicaragua) ; Senor Esteban Mendoza 
(Honduras) ; and Seilor Mario J. Esquivel (Costa Rica). 
Panama, which declined an invitation to join the group, was 
represented by observers. 

Although the Organization of Central American States had been 
formed in 1951 (see 11830 B) it had run into immediate difficulties 
as a result of a Salvadorean proposal that it should approve an 
anti-Comimmist resolution This was opposed by the then pro- 
Commumst Guatemalan Government, and after a number of post- 
ponements of the Organization’s first meeting, Guatemala withdrew 
from the Oi^amzation in April 1953 (see 13465 A) After the over- 
throw of the pro-Oommumat regime, however, Guatemala rejoined 
the Orgamzation and adhered to the anti-Commumst resolution 
The oonferonoe nevertheless again had to be postponed as a result 
of the dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua in Jannary, 1955 
(see 14048 A). 

The conference adopted a number of resolutions designed to 
promote economic, cultural and social co-operation between 
the member-countries, including one setting up a Council of 
Culture and Education. It also agreed on the setting-up of a 
committee of jurists to study the codification of Central 
American legislation, and passed a budget for the Organization 
providing for an annual expenditure of $125,000. Dr. Jos6 
Guillermo Trabanmo was elected the first Secretary-General 
of the Organization of Central American States. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 11830 B.) 

B. DENMARK. — Cabinet Reorganizatioii. 

The following changes and appointments in the Danish 
Cabinet were announced in Copenhagen on Aug. 30 : (1) Hr. 
Ernst Christiansen as Minister without portfolio, with special 
responsibility for matters relating to the United Nations and 
the Council of Europe ; (2) Hr, Kai lindberg as Minister of 
Public Works in succession to Hr. Carl Petersen ; (3) Hr. 
Johannes Kjaerbol, hitherto Minister for Home Affairs, as 
Minister for Greenland, whilst at the same time remaining 
Minister for Housing, a portfolio he had held concurrently 
with that of Home Affairs ; (4) Hr. Carl Petersen, the former 
Minister of Public Works, as Minister for Home Affairs vice 
Hr. Kjaerbol. 

The Cabinet remained, as hitherto, recruited solely from the 
Social Democratic Party. Of its two new members, Hr. 
Christiansen is editor of the newspaper Social Demokraten and 
Hr. Lindberg is a leader of the Danish trade union movement. 
The Prime Minister, Hr. H. C. Hansen, remained concurrently 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but relinquished some of his duties 
in this connexion — ^those concerning Denmark’s relations with 
the U.N. and the Council of Europe — ^to Hr. Christiansen. 
(Politiken, Copenhagen - Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) 

(Prev. rep. 14023 C ; 13^6S B 5 1317^ A.) 

C. GERMANY. — Release of ex-Admiral Rader. 

Ex- Admiral Erich Rader (79), C.-in-C. of the German Navy 
from 1985 to 1943, was released from Spandau prison (Berlin) 
on Sept. 26 after having served nine years of the life term to 
which he was sentenced by the International Military Tribrnial 
at Nuremberg in 1946. An announcement by the prison 

g ivernors stated that the Bntish, French, Soviet, and U.S. 

ovemments had agreed to release Rader from Spandau “ on 
account of his advanced age and the state of his health.” 
Rader had been found guilty at Nuremberg of “ planning and 
waging aggressive war and carrying out unrestricted submarine 
warfare, including the sinking of unarmed neutral merchant 
ships.” — (Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13989 A.) 


D. LITERATURE. — Book Selection^ August and 
September. 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Balchin, Nigel — The Fall of the Sparrow.” 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Bryher — “ Roman Wall ” A Historical Novel of the Roman 
Empire (Colhns, 10s 6d ) 

Burnham, Lord — Peterhorongh Court The Story of the Daily 
Telegraph ” (Cassell, 18s ) 

Craig, Gordon — “ The Pohtics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945.” 
(Oxford University Press, 50s ) 

Crowell, Norton B. — '“Alfred Anstin, Victorian” (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 18s.) 

Elton, G R. — “ England under the Tudors ” (Methnen, 25s.) 

Hachiya, Michihiko — “ Hiroshima Diary : The Journal of a 
Japanese Physician.” Translated from the Japanese. (Victor 
Gollancz, 16s.) 

Izzard, Ralph — “ The Abominable Snowman Adventnre.” (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 16s.) 

Laye, Camara — “ The Dark Child.” Translated from the French 
{U enfant nmr) (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Morgan, Bryan — •“ The End of the Lme.” The Light Railways 
of Europe (Cleaver-Hume, 25s.) 

Nicolson, Sir Harold— “ Good Behaviour,” A Study of Certain 
Types of Civihty (Constable, 21s.) 

Priestley, J B , and Hawkes, Jaegnetta — “ Journey down a 
Rambow ” A Visit to the American. South-West. (Hememann and 
l^p0ss X3s ) 

Reynaud, Paul— In the Thick of the Fight, 1930-1945.” Trans- 
lated from the Blench {Au coeur de la milie). (Cassell, 458.) 

Seth, Ronald — “ Lion with Blue Wings The Story of the Glider 
Pilot Regiment.” (Victor Gollancz, 16s ) 

Thistlethwaite, Frank — “ The Great Experiment : An Introduction 
to the History of the American People ” (Cambridge University 

Young, Percy — “ Elgar, 0. M : A Study of a Musician.” (CoUma, 
30s.) 

United States. Aremiegas, German — “ Amerigo and the New 
World . The Life and Tunes of Amerigo Vespucci.” Translated 
from the Spamsh (Alfred A. Elnopf, New York, $5 00.) 

Hachiya, Michihiko — “ Hiroshima Diary.” (Umversity of North 
Carolma Press, $3 50.) 

Strode, Hudson — “ Jefferson Davis * American Patriot, IS OB- 
IS 61.” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $6 75 ) 

Warren, Robert Penn — “ Band of Angels.” (Random House, New 
York, «3.95 ) 

White, Patrick — “ The Tree of Man.” (Viking Press, New York, 
«4 50.) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, I 434 C^ C.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Conservative Party. - 
Mr. Oliver Poole succeeds Lord Woolton in Party 
Chairmanship. - Mr. Kaberry appointed Vice-Chairman. 

It was announced on Sept. 30 that the Prime Minister, in 
his capacity as leader of the Conservative and Uniomst Party, 
had appointed Mr. Oliver Poole as chairman of the Conservative 
Party organization m succession to Lord Woolton, who had 
resigned from the post m June after having held it since 1946. 

Mr. Ohver Poole (44) was Conservative M.P. for Oswestry from 
1945 to 1950, but did not contest the general election of the latter 
year owing to pressure of work. A few months after the 1950 election 
he succeeded Mr, Butler as pohtical head of the Conservative Political 
Oflftce, and in 1952 was appointed a joint treasurer of the Conservative 
Party, a post he held at the time of his appointment to the party 
chairmanship A Lloyd’s underwriter, he was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, served before the war in the Life (luards and 
the Warwickshire Yeomanry, and during the war saw active service 
m the Middle East, North Africa, Sicily, and North-West Europe 

In a letter to Sir Anthony Eden on June 27, Lord Woolton 
(who is 72) had asked to be relieved of the party chairmanship, 
to which be had been appointed by Sir (then Mr.) Winston 
Churchill, on the ground that “ a younger man who is full 
of vigour ” should take over the responsibility for the party 
organization at the time of the next election- The Prime 
Minister accepted Lord Woolton’s resignation with regret, paid 
tribute to his “ wise counsel and devoted efforts for our cause, 
which have brought us increasing strength over so many 
eventful years,” and requested him to “ continue to give a 
general oversight to the conduct of our orgamzation ” until 
the appointment of a new party chairman. 

It was also announced on Sept. 30 that Sir Anthony Eden 
had appomted Mr. Donald Kaberry, M.P., Parhamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, as vice-chairman of the party 
organization in succession to Mr. John Hare, who had also 
resigned in June. Both Mr. Poole and Mr. Kaberry (who is 48 ) 
will take up their new duties on Nov. 1 . Mr. Kaberry will resign 
his Parliamentary Secretaryship before taking up his new 
appointment.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 7994 C.) 
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A. UJSrrED KINGDOM.— Trades Union Congress, 1955. 

The 87th Trades Union Congress was held at Southport on 
Sept, 5-9 under the presidency of Mr. Charles Geddes. 

Id. hiff presidential address Mr. Geddes dealt primarily witii tlie 
role of the trade muon moTement m meetmg economic problems He 
warned trade nnioiusts that they should be on their guard against 
political developments mtended to “ save the country's economic 
fabric by placmg the burden of sacrifice entirely on their shoulders,” 
but at the same time stressed that they must be careful not to sow 
the seeds of future tmemployment by over-exploiting the present 
conditions of full emplosrmenfc. Speaking of assertions that " prices, 
imports, expenditure, and wages are rising too much m relation to 
output, exports, and savings,” he proposed that T U.G. experts 
should prepare a report on economic conditions since the war, and 
that this report, after consideration by the General Council, should 
be discussed at a special conference of union executives with a view 
to formulatmg a national economic policy for trade unions. As 
regards the Chancellor of the Exchequer's warning that strikes had 
caused “ a serious deterioration m the country’s economic situation,” 
M>. Geddes stressed that whilst trade umona “ neither can abolish 
strikes nor should attempt to do so,” the causes of disputes should 
be removed wherever possible by the proper use of negotiating 
machmery* He asserted, however, that at present mdustrial 
arbitrators were virtual dictators ” against whose decisions there 
was no appeal, and urged the settmg-up of an arbitration tribunal 
where both sides could seek a second opimon. The disadvantages of 
“ possible delays and frivolous or spiteful appeals,” he mamtamed, 
would not be “ greater than those of the present system, under 
which decisions affectmg perhaps millions of workers are made behmd 
closed doors, and under which there is no appeal agamst such 
decisions except a strike ” 

The principal subjects discussed and resolutions adopted by 
the T.tJ. Congress are described below under cross-headings : 

Industrial Disputes. The section of the General Council’s report 
dealing with industrial disputes was introduced by Sir Vmcent 
Tewson, general secretary of the T.U.O. It proposed changes in the 
T.tT.C.’s constitution to enable the General Council to intervene m 
disputes before an actual breakdown in negotiations had taken 
place, the relevant paragraph reading as follows * 

** If there is a likelihood of negotiations breaking down and creating 
a situation in which other bodies of workpeople afOdiated to Congress 
might be involved in a stoppage of work or have their wages, hours, 
or conditions of employment imperilled, the General Council may 
take the initiative by caUmg representatives of the organization 
into consultation, and use its mfluence to effect a just settlement 
of the differences.” 

Reviewing the effects of the strikes which had already taken place 
during 1955, Sir Vincent Tewson emphasized that a strike in one 
industry inevitably caused unemployment in others ; the dock 
strike, ia particular, could have had the result of throwing thousands 
of our people on the streets.” Full employment, he went on, was 
not ” some sort of mhentance ” but must be worked for, and recent 
mter-unlon disputes had presented a problem which the T U C. must 
try to settle. In the past the Council had found that when unions 
sought its help matters had already gone too far — ” the baby had 
gone down with the bath-water.” It did not seek to “ tie the unions 
down with a hidebound constitution,” and there was no question 
of destroying the autonomy of mdividual unions ox assuming 
dictatorial powers All the General Council wanted was the chance 
to take the initiative, and the real issue was “ whether Congress 
will trust the General Oouncil’s good sense ” 

Tn the ensumg discussion, Mr. Frank Foulkes (Electrical Trades 
XTnion) moved the reference back of the proposals, saying that they 
would " make it impossible for unions to fight disputes to a finish ” 
Mr. J. Campbell (N’.U.R ), seconding the reference back, mamtamod 
that the proposals would ” make it easy for unscrupulous employers 
to create a climate of deadlock, knowing that the General Council 
would intervene ” However, after Mr Bryn Roberts (National 
IJnion of Public Employees) had argued that the proposals would 
strengthen the General Council's mfluenoe and ** enable it to become 
a real trade union Cabinet,” the E.T.TJ. motion was defeated on a 
card vote by 4=, 842, 000 votes to 3,039,000, and the proposals were 
approved. 

The Congress also adopted resolutions which (1) opposed any 
interference with the right of a union executive to authorize a strike 
(moved on behalf of the Furniture Trades Union) , (2) condemned 
unofficial strikes as damaging to trade unionism and the system 
of collective bargaining (moved by the Engineer Surveyors' 
Association). It also considered a composite resolution (moved by 
Mr. F. S. Winchester, National Union of Vehicle Builders) which 
(a) declared that the trade union movement would resist any legisla- 
tion seeking to punish strikers; (6) called on the Government to 
ensure that all workers were covered by trade union membership, 
to shorten the period between the reporting of disputes to the 
Minister of Labour and their hearing by tribunals, and to make wage 
awards retrospective to the date of original application. After 
Mr. Tom Williamson, for the General Council, had pointed out that 
the resolution involved ** legalizing compulsory union membership ” 
—a dangerous policy which might lead to interference with the 
right to strike ” — ^It was agreed to remit the resolution to the General 
Oounofi. 

Social and Industrial Welfare. The General Council's report on 
this subject was presented by Sir Alfred Roberts, who criticized 
the Government's failure to include urgent social legislation In Its 
Immediate programme, or to fix a date for the Implementation of the 


Gowers Committee’s recommendations He also deplored the absence 
m the social msurance scheme of any proper provision for older 
workers whose health had been impaired by their employment , 
called for extended provision for mvahd workers who had to 
struggle on with their jobs until they reached pensionable age ” ; 
and announced that the General Coimcil was pressmg for all total 
disablement compensation to be brought up to the level of industrial 
injury rates The report was approved 

Congress accepted resolutions (1) mstructmg the General Council 
to oppose implementation of those recommendations of the PhiUips 
Committee (see 14218 A) which would raise the minimum age at which 
retirement pensions fell due, or would penalize beneficiaries under 
occupational pensions schemes (put forward hy the Civil Service 
aerical Association) , (2) callmg for the scheduling of bronchitis, 
rheumatism, etc., as “ industrial diseases ” m cases where the 
conditions of employment might cause or aggravate them 

Production and Industrial Development. This section of the 
General Council’s report (presented hy Mr J ames Crawford, president 
of the T.U.C Production Committee) dealt mainly with the signi- 
ficance to trade uniomsts of nuclear power and of automation. Mr 
Crawford stressed that although the introduction of nuclear power 
was providential ” m present circumstances, it was still true that 
for many years eoalmimng would remam the great fuel industry 
upon which our prosperity will depend ” As regards automation, he 
emphasized that although the introduction of fully automatic 
processes was only the quickening of trends which have been 
gomg on since industrial life began,” it was of supreme importance 
that unions should detenmne ” how their members can be protected 
during this revolutionary period,” and how workers displaced from 
any particular industry could be absorbed by other industries. 

The Congress then considered a resolution (moved by Mr F 
Hayday, National Union of General and Municipal Workers) which 
(a) declared that recent advances in electronic and automatic pro- 
cesses presented “ new opportunities for securing higher hvmg 
standards ” ; (b) stressed that these opportunities, however, would 
he attended by complex problems which could only he solved by a 
greater measure of workers’ participation in industry through joint 
consultation ; (c) welcomed the General Council’s initiative in 

starting discussions on trade union problems arising from the new 
developments. An amendment by Mr Bryn Roberts calling for the 
progressive transfer of private xmdertakings to public ownership 
‘‘ to facilitate the control of teclmological developments m the 
mterests of the workers and the community ” was defeated by 
4,465,000 votes to 3,359,000, and the original motion was approved. 

Tlie Economic Situation and. Wages Policies. A debate on these 
subjects was opened hy Mr. W L. Hey wood, chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the General Council After criticizing Mr 
Butler’s Budget pohoy, and saying that the Government had done 
too little to check inflation and done it too late,” he warned the 
Congress that the Government’s ” culpahility ” did not absolve them 
from responsibihty, and that unless the present economic trend was 
reversed, full employment would end and living standards would be 
reduced. If incomes rose more quickly than productivity, prices 
would inevitably rise and Britam might be ” priced out of export 
markets ” It was true that increased wages were not the only factor 
iu higher costs and that profits per unit had risen just as much, but 
unions ‘‘ could not go on submitting wage claims and pushing each 
other aroimd ” while the balance of pa 3 rment 8 was deteriorating 
He asked union executives to bear in mmd that 10 years after 
the First World War one-fifth of their members were out of work, 
and called upon them to try to find a solution of the problem of how 
to prevent our present prosperity from running away with us.” 

The Congress approved resolutions : (1 ) pledging itself to ” do 
all m its power to reduce the cost of living,” and calling for an 
immediate revision of the methods used to compile retail price 
mdices (moved by Mr, G. Doughty, Association of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Draughtsmen) ; (2) welcoming the decision to build 
nuclear power stations, and caUxng for an acceleration and extension 
of the Government's policy with regard to them (moved by Dr 
E. H S. Burhop, Association of Scientific Workers) It also con- 
sidered a resolution from the Electrical Trades Union expressing 
opposition to all forms of wage restraint, and promising support for 
any union which fought to improve the wages and conditions of its 
members Mr. F Haxell, who sponsored the motion, argued that 
economic difficulties could not be solved by depressing wages or 
creating artificial standstills, but only by increasing workers’ pur- 
chasing power. Mr. Alan Birch (Union of Shop, Distributive, and 
Allied Workers) thereupon moved an amendment opposing any 
attempt to impose arbitrary restrictions on the freedom of ooUeotlve 
bargaining,” and pledgmg support for any union which ” exorcised 
its traditional function of protecting and improving the standard 
of wages and conditions of its members.” Mr Birch argued that to 
adopt the original motion would be to “ pin faith on more and bigger 
wage claims, regardless of all othor factors,” whereas it was essential 
to keep a balance ” and strive to bring about ” a planned ooonomio 
system in which the workers’ share would be appropriate to the 
contribution they made to society,” The amendment, on the other 
hand, would leave the General Comoil free to give advice on wages 
and conditions. After 33dr. Heywood (for the General Council) had 
pointed out that the original motion would commit the T.tT C. to 
support of any claim, however extravagant, Mr. Birch’s amendment 
was carried by 5,346,000 votes to 2,699,000 and the motion, os 
amended, was agreed to. 

A motion by the Blacksmith, Forge, and Smithy Workers' Society 
expressing alarm at ” the growing extension of the working week,” 
and demanding ” a drastic reduction of systematic and excessive 
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overtime ’’ and a vigorons campaign lor the 40-Iionr week, was 
rejected by 4,303,000 votes to 3,664,000 after IVIr. Heywood bad 
explamed that the General Coimcil considered regular overtime 
imavoidable in some mdnstries 


Nationalization and the Nationalized Industxies. The section of 
the General Comicil*s report dealmg with these subjects was presented 
by Mr. J S Campbell It dealt mamly with the exchanges between 
the Council and the Confederation of Shipbnildmg and Engmeermg 
Unions regarding the proposed nationalization of sections of the 
engineering industry, and was duly approved The Congress then 
debated the foUowmg resolutions, eventually agreemg to remit them 
to the General Council for further consideration 

(1) A resolution which (a) stressed the very senons problems ** 
to which new industrial techniques, mcludmg automation, could give 
rise , (b) supported the nations hzation of basic mdnstries as “ a 
step towards the reahzation of the principles of socialism ” ; (c) in- 
structed the General Council, in conjunction with the Labour Party 
executive and the trade imions concerned, to prepare plans for 
the nationalization of certam sections of the engmeermg, chemical, 
building, and building materials mdnstries (Moved by Mr. W H. 
Bradley, A E U.) 

(2) A resolution winch (a) asserted that the nationalized mdnstries 
were handicapped by the compensation paid to former owners and 
by undemocratic organization ”, (6) demanded that the basis of 
compensation should be re-exammed and that plans for further 
nationalization should be “ founded on the principles of mdustrial 
democracy ”, (c) expressed concern at the mcreasmg power of private 
finance corporations (especially in relation to hire-purchase), and 
called for their nationalization and for the estabhshment of govern- 
ment finance corporations to grant loans on a fair and equitable 
basis.** (Moved by Mr. R Edwards, Chemical Workers’ Umon ) 


Transport Finances. AnN U R resolution (moved by Mr Campbell) 
designed to improve the financial position of the British Transport 
Commission was remitted to the General Council for further con- 
sideration The resolution (a) regretted the Government’s refusal 
to provide any financial aid for the BTC except a Treasury guarantee 
on borrowings , (b) declared that the Commission’s financial position, 
the burden of compensation, arrears of mamtenanoe, the Govern- 
ment’s transport policy, and increasing costs (including interest 
charges on fresh borrowings) would all leaot to the detriment of 
transport users and employees ” ; (c) urged the Government to 
examine the Commission’s financial position in conjunction with the 
T U.C., ” with a view to reaching stability and avoiding an increase 
in fares ” The resolution proposed that the State should either take 
over all capital charges, loss the amount which the industry could 
reasonably be expected to earn, or els© “ introduce a block grant 
scheme to protect the Commission, transport workers, and transport 
users against increased costs outside their control ” It also called 
for exemption of public service vehicles from fuel tax, the removal of 
all restrictions on the Commission’s power to manufacture rollmg- 
stock and equipment, and the re-nationalization of long-distance 
road haulage. 

Mr Campbell pointed out that £800,000,000 of the £1,200,000,000 
to be spent on railway modernization would have to be found at higb 
intorost ra-tes in tho open market, besides which the industry would 
have to find at least £57,000,000 during the next 15 years for central 
charges. The N U R. proposed that the Government should either 
take over part of these central charges or else assist the Commission 
by a block grant. 

Mr Douglas Houghton, M P , for tho General Comioil, explained 
that the Labour Party had invited it to discuss the whole structure 
of nationalized industries Ho added that tho T XT Congress would 
be ill-advised to commit itself in the meantime to detailed proposals. 


Trade Union Organization. A resolution (moved by the National 
Umon of Sheet Metal Workers) condemning the ” victimization of 
shop stewards by employers, and reaffirming the right of all trade 
unionists to appoint shop officials and works conmittoes of ^eir 
own choosing”, was oarriod against the General Council s advice 
The following motions wore, however, defeated (1) a motion by 
Mr. Bryn Roberts urging the creation of integrated tmdo 
for each of tho nationalized industries , (2) a motion re-afflrmmg the 
trade unions* right to negotiate with employers on hehalf of their 


members 

Relations with Foreign Trade Unions. A motion luging the 
” initiation of discussions with the appropriate organizations with 
a view to securing the utmost solidarity of the workers in aU 
countries ” was moved by Mr Arthur Horner (National XJmon of 
Mineworkers) He argued that the choicje between war and peace 
lay largely with tho working classes, and that tho cost to the 
of private profits and monopolies was ” trilling ” compared with the 
cost of preparations for war or the maintenance 
war.” After Mr. W. Padley, M P. (Umon of 
Allied Workers) had warned the Congress that the motion 
bo interpreted as the beginning of a umted front with tho stooge 
unions of the Communist countries,” the motion was defeated by 
4,457,000 votes to 3,431,000 

Atomic Weapons. Unanimous assent was given to a motion by 
Mr. J. S Campbell (N.U.R.) calling for international ^reement on 
the abolition of hydrogen and atomic weapons and on the prohibition 
of their manufacture or use, and urging the Government to try to 
obtain agreement to end further tests of atomio weapons 

German Rearmament. A resolution (moved hy Mr J Homer, Fke 
Rriffades Union) opposing German rearmament, and urgi^ the 
Government to use its influence with the Governments of the U.S.A., 


France, and the U S.S.R. to secure “ the creation of a united peaceful 
Germany with a Government based on free elections,” was defeated 
by 4,402,000 votes to 3,212,000. 

Monopolies. A motion by the Post Office Engmeering Umon 
endorsing the majority conclusions of the Monopohes Commission’s 
report on collective discrimination, and uxgmg the need for effective 
action to counter all monopolies which were detrimental to the public 
mterest, was adopted unanimously. 

National Service. Congress unanimously approved a resolution 
(moved by hir W E. Packwood, Umted Patternmakers* Association) 
calling for immediate steps to reduce the National Service penod, 
m view of “ the serious effects of the present term on the industrial 
and economic hfe of the country ” 

The “Colour Bar,” etc. The foUowmg motions on “ colour bar ” 
and similar questions were approved : (1) condemning “ all manifesta- 
tions of racial discrimination or colour prejudice, whether by Govern- 
ments, employers, or workers ” ; (2) welcoming workers from 

imdeveloped Commonwealth areas mto employment m British 
industry, opposmg “ all attempts based on the eoiour bar to deny 
accepted rights to Commonwealth citizens,” and urging immediate 
steps to develop the resources of Colomal and Commonwealth 
territories so as to estabhsh balanced economies and make it 
imnecessary for the native populations to seek employment else- 
where , (3) regrettmg the deterioration of race relations m South 
Africa, condemnmg the apartheid pohey, and urgmg the British 
Government to use its mfluence m the Umted Nations and elsewhere 
“ to obtaan civilized treatment for the non-white population of South 
Africa ” 


Miscellaneous. The Congress also approved resolutions which 
(1) affirmed behef m equahty of educational opportmuty, and called 
for the raismg of the school-leavmg age to 16 not later than 1960 
(moved by Miss Anne Godwin, Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Umon) , (2) expressed concern at “ the contmned demal to pro- 
fessional footballers of proper conditions of employment, mclnding 
tho right to make or terminate contracts,” and eallmg upon the 
Football Association to arrange a conference of mterested parties to 
“ arrange a new deal ” for professional footballers (moved by Mr. 
James Guthiie, Association Football Players’ and Tramers’ Umon) ; 
(3) deploring the “ low standard of houses now bemg built,” and 
demanding improved standards 

The elections for the General Council resulted m only two 
changes, namely, the election of Mr. A. Hallworth (Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen) m place of 
Mr. J. Baty (of the same umon), who had retired, and of 
Mr. A. E. Tiffin (general secretary. Transport and General 
Workers’ Umon) to replace the late Mr. Arthur Deakm (see 
14336 C). Mr. W. B. Beard, secretary of the Umted Pattern- 
makers’ Association, was elected chairman of the General 
Council of the T.U C. for the ensumg year, in succession to 
Mr. Geddes. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald) 
(Prev. rep. 1954 T.U. Congress, 13814 A.) 


Note. The number of trade unions represented at the Congress 
was 183, with a total membership of 8,106,958. The number of 
umons and members m each of the 18 trade groups represented was 
as follows . MTnmg and Quarrying, 4 (719,170 members) ; Railways, 
3 (530,948) ; Transport (except railways), 10 (1,355,889) , Ship- 
building, 5 (122,761) ; Engmeering, Founding, and Yehicle Buildmg, 
27 (1,388,445) , Iron and Steel and Mmor Metal Trades, 17 (198,588) ; 
Building, Woodworking and Furmshing, 19 (592,562) , Prmting and 
Paper, 13 (305,546) , Cotton, 6 (170,166) ; Textiles (except cotton), 
21 (99,000), Clothing, 6 (175,165), Leather, Boot and Shoe, 6 
(110 020) ; Glass, Pottery, Pood, GhemicaJs, etc., 15 (470,502) ; 
Agriculture, 1 (135,000) ; Public Employees, 4 (248,447) , Civil 
Service, 8 (457,061) , Non-Manual Workers, 14 (233,839) ; General 

A ^ T 


A. EASTERN EUROPE. — Reduction in Polish, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Albanian Armed Forces. 

Following the similar action recently taken by the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, the Polish, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian, and Albaman Governments announced that their 
armed forces would be reduced as follows by the end of 1955 : 
Poland, by 47,000 men ,* Hungary, by 20,000 men ; Bulgaria, 
by 18,000 men ; Albania, by 9,000 men. Announcements to 
effect were made by the Polish and Albaman Governments 
on Sept. 3, by the Hungarian Government on Sept. 7, and by 
the Bulgarian Government on Sept. 20. 

The present strength of the Polish armed forces is estimated 
at about 277,000, and of the Albaman armed forces at 30,000. 
The armed forces of Hungary and Bulgaria were fixed ^ 
TO 000 and 65,500 respectively under the peace treaties mth 
those countries (see 8513 B , 8494 A), hut are beheved to be 
considerably m excess of those flgures.—(Pohsh Embassy, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
T Monde. Paris! (Prev. rep. 14393 B ; 143^4 C ; l43o4 D.) 


B. SOXJTH AFRICA. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The South African bank rate was raised from 4 to 41 per 
cent on Sept. 29 by the South African Reserve Bank. 
(Financial Wes) (Brev. rep. 12130 A.) 
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A. EUROPE. — Road Construction Programmes. 

A survey of post-war road construction programmes in a 
number of European countries — ^primarily m Western Europe, 
excluding Great Britam — was given m The Times on Sept. 14 
and is summarized below. It was pointed out that the pro- 
grammes had been undertaken partly to make good the 
damage suffered during the war, and partly in view of the grow- 
ing importance of road transport in modern commumcations. 

Belgium. Belgian plans envisage two 15-year development schemes 
providing for the construction of 562 miles of autoroutes, the 
modernization of 1,187 miles of the most important existing routes, 
and improvements to 1,625 miles of other main roads. Major road 
and bridge works earned out smee 1949 mclude : a 75 -mile motor- 
road between Brussels and Ostend, half hmlt before the war and 
now almost completed , by-passes at Louvam and Tirlemont, on 
the Li^ge road, and at Genappe, on the Charleroi road ; improvements 
on the roads from Brussels to Antwerp, Li6ge, Namur, Charleroi, 
Mons, Ghent and Ostend ; a new 4 J-mile motor-road from Brussels 
to Melsbroek Airport ; and a new one-span bridge over the Meuse 
at Namur, on the Brussels-Namur-Arlon road 

France, Much progress has been made m repairmg war damage 
to the French road system, in which connexion 5,110 road bridges 
have been rebuilt out of 7,550 destroyed during the war. In the 
Paris area important new motor-roads are either completed or 
building, including the Autoroute de V Quest (now complete) and the 
Auioroute du SvA (under construction) The latter road will have 
three branches one joining the road to Orleans southward, a 
second linking up with the road to Fontamebleau south-eastward, 
and a third to Orly Airport. An Auioroute du Nord will be built on 
the completion of the Autoroute du Sud, and will link up with a new 
motor-road near Ltille. Several new traffic ** flyovers ” are projected 
for Paris, of which one — at the Pont d’AJma, on the right bank of 
the Seine — is under construction , others are planned in the near 
future at the Pont de la Concorde and the Pont de Change Altogether 
12 new flyovers have been built m different parts of the country, 
with nme under construction. In addition, 49 by-passes on mam 
traffic arteries have been built and are m use, with 37 others under 
construction. 

One of the prmcipal new post-war schemes is a tunnel (the Tunnel 
Routzer de la Croix Bousse) opened m 1952 to reheve traffic congestion 
in. the centre of Lyons, The construction of a seven-mile tunnel 
through Mont Blanc (see 13783 C) is also in progress, with the 
co-operation of the Italian Government; when completed, it will 
save 140 miles on the Paris-Bome route and make possible an all-the- 
year road service between the French and Italian capitals 

German Federal Republic. In addition to major post-war recon- 
struction programmes, the Federal Repubhc has constructed 25 miles 
of new Autobahnen and 62 miles of other Federal roads. Further 
new Autobahn construction is to be undertaken under legislation 
passed in April, 1955, whilst the Land Governments have been 
invited to submit programmes lor the development and improvement 
of roads within the next ten years The Federal Government is 
authorized to commission by contract a private company to finance 
the construction of Autobahnen, and available fimds — including 
Federal subsidies — are believed to be sufficient to carry out a pro- 
gramme for the construction of some 360 miles of Autobahnen durmg 
the next seven years 

Italy. Between 1945 and 1953 nearly 22,000 miles of war-damaged 
roads were reconstructed or repaired, whilst 6,554 bridges were 
rebuilt and 263 new bridges built durmg the same period. 
Among important new projects are a new motor-road from Rome to 
the sea (the Cristoforo Colombo expressway), which is already open 
to traffic, and a 17 -mile expressway between Genoa and Savona, 
another between Formia and Terracina (the Via Flacca), and a third 
between Marma and S. Bufemia Marma (the Strada dei Due Mari), 
all of which are under construction. Other important new roads 
planned are the Milan-Serravallo-Ponte Chiasso highway, which will 
cost over £10,000,000 ; a Milan-Bologna-Floxenoe-Rome-Naples 
through route ; and a new 90-mile road linking Brescia, Verona, 
and Padua. 

Netherlands. Some 190 mUes of roads have been built imder a 
programme adopted tu 1948, including a new Amsterdam-Utrecht 
motor-road. Out of a planned network of 400 miles of motorways, 
200 miles have already been constructed, whilst 44 of the coimtry's 
leading highways have been or are being extensively improved 
Apart from reconstruction of wax damage, expenditure on road 
construction and development has more than doubled since 1948. 
An important contribution to the reduction of congestion in the 
cities has been the building in Rotterdam of a flve-mile through 
road, which is sunken at congested points to allow traffic crossing 
the city in the other direction to pass overhead This dual carriage- 
way passes under the River Maas in a twin tunnel constructed on 
the tube principle proposed for the Firth of Forth, in Scotland (see 
14075 A), It carries an average of 45,000 vehicles every 24 hours. 

Commenting on the Butch road programme, The Times said : 
“ In view of the especial difficulties arising from the fact that the 
country has a subsoil which is, tu places, among the worst in Europe 
for constructional purposes, it ranks as one of the most impressive 
performances of all ** 

Norway, Over 2,400 miles of new roads were built between 1948 
and 1953, bringing Norway’s total road mileage to 30,169 miles. 
During tMs period 132 miles of new main roads were built, and 760 
mUes of new roads in rural districts. 


Sweden. The Swedish road network has grown from 43,750 miles 
in 1925 to 56,250 miles in 1955 Anew ten-mile motor-road between 
Malmo and Lund is m operation, with a further eight miles under 
construction. 

Spain. A general highway improvement programme was adopted 
in 1950 and has since been greatly expanded. Reconstruction work 
is m progress over most of the national highway system, some 
35 per cent having been completed. 

In Austria, a ten-year plan for modernizing the most 
important highways was begun in 1947, and a new motor-road 
IS to be built between Vienna and Salzburg ; in Fmland, 3,300 
miles of national and local roads were constructed or improved 
between 1948 and 1953 ; m Greece, a five-year programme (to 
be completed m 1958) is m progress for the construction of 750 
miles of new roads and improvements to 950 miles of existing 
roads ,* whilst a 15-year programme for buildmg 1,125 miles 
of new roads has recently been adopted in Portugal. — (Times) 
(Prev. rep. British Road Frogrammea 14075 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Aid, 1948-55. 

The report of the Foreign Operations Admimstration dated 
May 27 showed that m the seven years from the start of the 
Marshall Plan on April 3, 1948, to March 31, 1955, the United 
States had made allotments for foreign aid totalling 
$19,444,737,000, comprismg $14,516,049,000 to Europe, 
$2,386,453,000 to the Far East, $2,246,140,000 to the Near 
East, Africa and South Asia, $100,613,000 to Latin America, 
and $195,482,000 for a variety of non-regional programmes. 
Division of the aid between the principal recipient countries 
is shown below. 

Europe. United Kingdom, $3,800,019,000 , Prance, $3,198,424,000, 
Italy, $1,617,304,000 , Western Germany (excluding West Berlm), 
$1,491,082,000 ; Netherlands, $988,800,000 , Austria, $725,227,000 , 
Belgium-Luxemburg, $560,659,000 , Yugoslavia, $316,688,000 , 
Denmark, $280,907,000 , Norway, $277,064,000 ; Spam, $202,572,000 , 
Insh Repubhc (Eire), $146,525,000 , Sweden, $106,937,000 , Portu- 
gal, $51,175,000 ; West Berlm, $41,397,000 ; Iceland, $35,220,000 , 
Trieste, $31,927,000. In addition, $101,426,000 was allotted to 
Indonesia before that country achieved independence from the 
Netherlands ; $361,622,000 was allocated to the European Payments 
Union ; and $100,000,000 went to the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Asia. Nationalist China (Formosa), $672,129,000 ; Korea, 
$400,567,000 , Vietnam (now South Vietnam), $181,747,000 ; 
Phihppines, $108,302,000 , Siam, $63,769,000 , Indonesia (see also 
under Europe, above), $30,328,000 ; Cambodia, $22,470,000 ; 
Burma, $21,238,000 ; Laos, $15,720,000 ; Japan, $10,350,000. A 
further $857,799,000 had been allocated to South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, but had not yet been distributed between them 

Near East, Africa, and South Asia. Greece, $836,393,000 ; Turkey, 
$400,306,000 ; India, $274,090,000 ; Israel, $223,002,000 ; Persia, 
$205,638,000 ; Pakistan, $146,023,000 , Egypt, $60,034,000 * 
Jordan, $21,352,000 , Lebanon, $15,473,000 , Libya, $9,745,000 
Ethiopia, $8,612,000 ; Iraq, $7,011,000 ; Afghanistan, $6,629,000. 

Latin America. Bollyia, $20,126,000 ; Brazil, $11,046,000 ; Peru 
$8,130,000 , Guatemala, $5,594,000 ; Chile, $5,326,000 ; Paraguay* 
$4,976,000 ; Ecuador, $4,953,000 ; Haiti, $4,471,000 : Mexico! 
$4,077,000. 

Non-Regional Programmes. Refugees, migration, and voluntary 
agencies, $45,356,000 ; Christmas food packages, $21,500,000 : 
escapee programme, $17,125,000. 

The amount of aid allotted each year fell from $6,180,800,000 
m the 15 months to June 30, 1949, to $3,510,000,000 in 1949-50 
$2,644,900,000 in 1950-51, and $1,823,800,000 in 1951-52. 
This fall, due to the sharp reduction m aid to Europe, was 
reversed in 1952-53 owing to the increase in aid to the Far 
East, and the amount rose to $1,836,200,000 in 1952-53 and 
$2,140,300,000 in 1953-54. In the nine months July, 1954 - 
March, 1955, the value of such aid totalled $1,113,100,000. 
(Foreign Operations Administration, Washington) (12551 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Federal By-election. 

A by-election was held on May 21 for the Cook (New South 
Wales) seat in the Federal Parliament made vacant by the 
death on March 26 of Mr. T. Sheehan (Labour). It resulted in 
a victory for Mr. J. F. Cope (Labour), who received 21,411 votes 
against 3,248 votes for Mr. J. S. Smith (Australian Labour 
Party, Anti-Communist), liis sole opponent — a majority of 
18,163. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Elections^ 13652 A ; Labour Party Split, 14178A 

D. LONDON. — New Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Cuthbert Lowell Ackroyd, Alderman of Cordwainer 
Ward, was elected Lord Mayor of London at Guildhall on 
Sept. 80 for the municipal year 1955-56 (beginning on Nov. 8) 
in succession to Sir Seymour Howard. Mr. Ackroyd (08), a 
Yorkshixeman, has spent the whole of his business life in the 
City as a wool merchant.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (13876 E.) 
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A. SHIPPING. — World Construction Figures. - 
P. & O. Group to build Tanlser Fleet. 

Lloyd’s Register returns of merchant shipbuilding for the 
second quarter of 1955, published on July 20, gave the gross 
tonnage under construction throughout the world (excluding 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Chma, as well as vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc.) as 6,100,534 tons, of which 34.12 per cent 
was buildmg m the U-K. and 65.88 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships btuldmg m Great Britain and Northern Ireland ntunbered 
338 of 2,081,534 tons (steamers 1,227,638 tons, motorships 853,896 
tons), mclnding- 2 steamers of over 30,000 tons, 2 of 25,000-30,000 tons, 
21 of 20,000-25,000 tons, and 10 steamers and 3 motorships of 
15,000-20,000 tons Of the total, 237 ships (1,317,028 tons) were 
building for Great Britam and N. Ireland, 27 (45,732 tons) for other 
British Commonwealth coimtries, 24 (319,065 tons) for Norway, 
11 (169,380 tons) for Panama, 4 (85,000 tons) for the U S A , 5 (37,820 
tons) for Greece, 3 (24,670 tons) for Liberia, 2 (13,800 tons) for the 
Irish Repubhc, 2 (13,000 tons) for Honduras, 12 (4,220 tons) for 
Burma, 1 (4,000 tons) for France, 5 (3,375 tons) for the U.S.S.R., 
2 (1,744 tons) for Brazil, and 3 (42,700 tons) for unapecifled countries 
Principal shipbuildmg centres were : the Clyde (107 ships of 659,956 
tons), the Tyne (37 ships of 391,570 tons), Belfast (18 ships of 223,690 
tons), the Tees (19 ships of 211,417 tons), Sunderland (28 ships of 
202,760 tons), Liverpool (19 ships of 163,462 tons), and Barrow 
(4 ships of 86,000 tons) 


Ships building abroad numbered 1,011 of 4,019,000 tons (steamers 
1,646,265 tons, motorships 2,372,735 tons), divided as follows . 
Germany 265 (752,030 tons), the Netherlands 151 (583,957 tons), 
Japan 79 (536,135 tons), Sweden 70 (396,122 tons), France 56 (350,806 
tons), Italy 86 (340,520 tons), Norway 57 (217,457 tons). Spam 59 
(157,463 tons), the U.S A. 14 (144,610 tons), Belgium 24 (127,360 
tons), Denmark 31 (126,358 tons), British Commonwealth countries 
42 (100,141 tons), Finland 42 (83,739 tons), Yugoslavia 18 (78,211 
tons), Portugal 5 (12,905 tons), Turkey 11 (6,759 tons), Indonesia 9 
(3,477 tons) and 1 small vessel each for the Irish Hepubhe and Iceland. 
The total included 1 steamer of over 30,000 tons m Japan, 3 steamers 
of 25,000-30,000 tons m Japan and 1 niotorship of this size m the 
Netherlands, and 9 steamers of 20,000-25,000 tons m Japan, 6 an 
IS^ance, 4 each in Germany and the Netherlands, 2 each m Sweden 
and the U S A., 2 motorships of this size m Norway, and 1 each in 
France, Italy, and Sweden. 


Tankers of over 1,000 tons gross building throughout the world 
numbered 229 of 2,954,341 tons, mcluding 80 (1,011,031 tons) m 
the U.K., 16 (337,900 tons) in Japan, 26 (336,961 tons) m the Nether- 
lands, 17 (233,650 tons) in Sweden, 21 (224,961 tons) m Germany, 
11 (241,025 tons) in France, 15 (153,939 tons) in Norway, 17 (127,287 
tons) m Italy, and 7 (126,600 tons) in the U S A 

Ships launched during the quarter included the Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of Britain (24,000 gross tons), launched 
by H.M. the Queen on June 22 from the Govan (Glasgow) 
yard of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd. ; 
the liema del Mar (19,000 gross tons), built by Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, Belfast, for the Liverpool-Chile-Peru 
service of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. ; and the 
ore-carrier Sept lies (31,000 tons deadweight), launched on 
June 22 from the Haverion Hill (Tees) shipyard of the Furness 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. for the Iron Ore Transport Company 
of Canada. 


Sir Donald Anderson, deputy-chairman of the P. & O. group, 
wMch owns one of the largest shipping fleets in the world^^ 
announced on Sept. 12 that the group proposed to estebhsh 
a “ substantial ” tanker fleet over the next ten years, beginning 
with 25 ships to be built by 1960. These ships, which would 
cost about £87,000,000 at present prices, would be owned in 
.mall numbers by the various companies in the group ; probably 
most of them woidd be of about 18,000 tons deadweight, with 
a few in the region of 32,000 tons. Sir Donald added that no 
upper limit to the size of fche fleet had been fixed, and tl^t 
whereas world tanker tonnage had increased smee 1^9 by 
IIX per cent (from 11,570,000 tons to 24,480,000 tons), British 
tanlmr tonnage had gone up by only 66 per cent (from 3,030,000 
tons to 5,050,000 tons). 

It was announced on Sept. 22 that Shell Tankers Ltd. had 
placed orders for 34 new tankers (IT of 82,000 deadweight tons 
each and 17 of 18,000 tons each), and that the Esso Petroleum 
Co. Ltd. had ordered six ships of 36,000 tons each. Of the 
Shell order, 20 ships will be built in British prds and 14 m 
Holland, whilst two of the Esso vessels wm be built on ttie 
Tyne and four in Germany.— (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. Shipping, 14198 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — July Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom m J^ly 
£838,800,000, exports £223,000,000, and f 
the adverse visible balance thus am<>^ntxng to £107,900,00^^^ 
This compared with an adverse balance of £128,900,000 m 
June and a montlily average of £75,600,000 in the fir^ h&U 
of the year.— (Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 14384 A.) 


C. SOUTH AFRICA. — The HiUbrow By-election. - 
Dr. Friedman expelled from United Party. - Mr. Strauss’s 
Statement on U.P. Attitude to Coloured Voters. 

A by-election in the HiHbrow (Johannesburg) parliamentary 
constituency was held on Sept. 14 and resulted in a victory for 
the Umted Party candidate, Dr. Louis Steenkamp, who 
received 3,299 votes against 2,658 votes for his Independent 
opponent. Dr. Bernard Friedman — a. majority of 641 votes. 
Only 57 per cent of the electorate went to the polls. The 
by-eleetion was caused by the resignation from Parliament of 
Dr. Friedman, who had previously sat as Umted Party mem- 
ber for the constituency, and ius expulsion from the party after 
differences with the U.P. leader, Mr. Strauss, over the question 
of restormg the Coloured voters to the electoral roll. 

The dispute originated in a statement made hy Mr. Strauss on 
June 13 m which he said that it would be premature ” for the 
Umted Party to answer at present the question of whether it would 
restore the Coloured people to the common roll when it was returned 
to power. “ It would also be basically defeatist for us to do so now,” 
he declared, for surely, when the United Party has succeeded in 
keeping the Coloured vote intact for five years m the face of every 
conceivable attempt by a ruthless and determmed Government, it 
lU becomes us to presuppose defeat on the eve of the next phase of 
the struggle. My advice to the party is therefore not to allow our 
smgleness of purpose m the coming struggle to he imdemnned by 
premature decisions based on defeat as a foregone conclusion. . . . 
The question is at present hypothetical. And unfortunately we have 
far too many real and urgent problems cla im ing our attention to 
allow of our becoming mvolved m advance with hypothetical 
questions . . But I want to give the assurance that when the problem 
does arise, the Umted Party will not hesitate to decide its coiMe m 
the hght of the new situation which wih. then have arisen. . . 

Mr. Strauss’s statement was strongly attacked by Mr. Hepple, the 
leader of the Labour Party, who described it as a bitter blow to 
all those who vigorously and faithfully supported the United and 
Labour Parties m their uncompromismg defence of the Coloured 
vote ” It was also criticized by seven members of the U P caucus 
(among them Dr. Friedman), who drew up a statement dissociating 
themselves from Mr. Strauss’s remarks Six of these members, 
however-— Dr Jan Steytler, Mr R- Butcher, Mrs. Helen Suzman, 
Mr T. O, Wilhams, Mr John Cope, and Mr. Ray Swart — subsequently 
withdrew their opposition and expressed themselves ** perfectly 
satisfied ” after a further explanatory statement by Mr. Strauss, 
leaving only Dr. Friedman stiU critical, 

Mr Strauss's second statement said (in part) that wliilst **it is 
better that the Coloured voter should be able to exercise his vote as 
fl,r> ordinary citizen * • than that he should be forced to become a 
member of an anti-European racial block ” it was necessary “ to 
distinguish between the prmciple itself of retaining the common roh 
franchise and, on the other hand, its retention as an entrenched 
right ” At the moment it was impossible to see a clear path through 
the ‘‘legislative jungle” created by the Government’s measures 
tampermg with the Constitution “ All we can promise,” he 
‘‘ is that on our return to power we will, m consultation with the 
Coloured people, set right the grave injustice done to them in the 
best way open to us at that time, and m a form which wfll serve the 
best mterests of South Africa as a whole,” 

On the same day (June 14) Dr Friedman issued over his own name 
the dissentmg statement which had ongmaJly been agreed to ^o 
by the other six M P.s “ The question has been put squarely to the 
Umted Party,” the statement declared, “ whether, on being returned 
to power, it would restore the Coloured voters to the common rou 
should the Nationahst Government succeed m removing them by 
fraudulent means In my opinion the only possible answer on 
such a fundamental question of prmciple is a clear and uneqmvocal 
‘ yes’ The statements issued earlier by Mr. Strauss on behan of 
the Umted Party wiU mevitahly be mterpreted as a serious departm-e 
from the strong stand which has hitherto been maintained by the 
United Party, and wfll deprive the struggle the party has waged over 
the constitution issue of its moral basis ” 

The Hfllbrow divisional committee of the United Party ^ 

vote of confidence m Dr Friedman on June 23. Their reqhe^ that 
he should delay his proposed resignation from Parhament (which he 
had announced earlier) was, however, reiected hy Dr. Friedman, 
who tendered his resignation on the f oHowing day On July 4 he was 
expelled from the Umted Party by its Transvaal committee 

Dr. Steenkamp, the new member, was first elected to the 
House of Assembly m 1943 when he defeated the present 
Governor-General of South Africa, Dr. E. G. Jansen, at Vryheid 
(Natal), He lost the seat to an Afrikaner candidate m 1948, 
but in October 1949 was returned unopposed for Drakensberg. 
In 1953 he unsuccessfully contested the marginal seat of 
Newcastle, and later in that year became a Natal senator. 
(Cape Times - The Star, Johannesburg) (Prev. rep. 

By-elections, 14099 B ; United Party, 13431 D ; Coloured 

Voters, 13672 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES - PERSIA. — Friendship Treaty. 
A treaty of friendship, economic relations, and consuto 
rights between Persia and the United States was signed in 
Teheran on Aug. 15. Negotiations for the conclusion of such a 
treaty had started m 1948. (New York Herald Tnbime) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — B.B.C. - Report and 
Accounts for 1954-55. - New Television Stations. - Perman- 
ent T.V. Link with Continent. - First Regular V.H.F. 
Broadcasts. - Changes in Board of Governors. 

The report and accounts of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion for the year ended March 31, 1955, pubhshed on July 28, 
showed an excess of income over expenditure of £3,024,875, 
compared with a deficit of £9,595 in 1953-54. After adding a 
balance of £1,326,284 brought forward from 1953-54, and 
transferring £2,967,725 to capital account for future capital 
expenditure, the net balance carried forward amounted to 
£1,383,434. 

Total income for the year reached the record figure of £20,804,987 
(compared with £14,553,688 in 1953-54), tlie mcrease bemg attributed 
prmcipally to the raising of tbe combmed TT and sound licence from 
£2 to £3, althongh the net revenne from pubhcations also rose by 
£417,515 to £1,775,205. Expenditure on revenne account amounted 
to £17,780,112 (sound services £10,018,779, television £5,043,908, 
tax adjustments and payments £2,717,425), compared with 
£14,563,283 in 1953-54 

Licences m force at March 31, 1955, totalled 13,980,766, 
mcluding 4,503,766 combined sound and television licences 
and 267,794 hcences for sets fitted in cars. Over 1,250,000 
new television sets were licensed durmg the year, and, for the 
first tune, the television service became self-supporting. The 
report noted as a ‘‘ striking fact,” however, that the increase 
in combmed sound and television hcences had not been matched 
by a commensurate decHne in licences for sound alone, showmg 
that “ alongside newcomers to television there were also many 
newcomers to sound.” 

Salient points from the report are summarized below : 

Television Programmes. Estimating that, on the average, viewers 
watched two out of every five programmes televised m the evenmgs, 
the report pomted out that the ** magnetic effect ” of television was 
reflected, not only in the rapid mcrease of Hcences, hut also in the 
hours spent in viewmg. It added that the British “ consumption ” 
of programmes appeared to he on a level with that m the XJ S.A., and 
was “ much higher ” than for sound broadcasting, the evenmg 
television programmes at the end of 1954 having an adult audience 
estimated at about 5,000,000, or roughly the same as the average 
evenmg audiences for the three sound programmes combmed 

The most popular television programmes, such as ‘‘ What*s My 
Lme ? attracted an average of 9,000,000 viewers, whilst on special 
occasions, such as Christmas Party,” the audience rose to neaiiy 
12,000,000 adults, or nearly one-third of the total adult population 
Programmes of general interest, such as “ 'Viewfinder,” “ Panorama,” 
and ” Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral,” attracted audiences of up 
to 5,000,000. 

Sound Broadcasting. Although large audiences had been attracted 
to television programmes at the expense of sound hroadoasting, many 
“ sound only ” programmes still commanded audiences as large or 
larger, e g. the home audience for the two-way ” Family Favourites 
programme (broadcast simultaneously at home and on the British 
Forces network m Germany) was estimated at 12,500,000 daily , 
” The Archers ” was heard daily by 9,000,000 people , and the 
weekly play m the " Curtain Up ” series by 8,000,000. The report 
added ” In terms of * box office ’ results, sound broadcasting and 
television are at present running neck and neck ” 

Competition for Staff. The approach of commercial television had 
been signalled by “ a severe struggle for staff,” the inducements 
offered by competing organizations to B B C staff in essential 
categories during the spring of 1955 having been ” on such a scale 
that the effective contmuance of operations seemed to be jeopardized 
in the i mm ediate future ” In view of ” its over-riding obhgation to 
maintain services at full effectiveness,” the Corporation had been 
compelled to suspend its poHcy of mamtaining even treatment for 
all staff, and had found it necessary to offer special contracts 
outside the scope of the B.B.C.^s normal pohcy to a number of staff 
In the categories most immediately concerned.” In this connexion, 
the report recorded the Corporation’s satisfaction at finding ** abund- 
ant evidence of the unwiHingness of staff to leave its service even 
when approached from outside with offers on a lavish scale ” 

The report added that although the effects of competition on 
B.B 0 services were ” bound to be considerable,” and the Corpora- 
tion’s tasks would be made more difficult by the rise in costs which 
competition for artistes, sporting events, and other programme 
requirements was bringing about, there would be ” no departure from 
the B B.C.’s purposes, nor from the standard which it has set itself ” 

Colour Television. The report stated that experiments had been 
carried out during the year in colour television transmitted by a 
system which would also give satisfactory pictures in black and 
white on existing receivers. Further tests would be imdertaken 
later in 1955, but it would be a serious mistake to introduce colour 
transmissions before thoroughly satisfactory results can be made 
available to vlewera at a reasonable cost ” 

Other developments in connexion with B.B.C. radio and 
television during recent months are summarized below : 

New Tdevision Stations. The B.B.C.’s new television station at 
Bowridge, Isle of Wight, the first of five medium-power stations to 
be equipped with permanent transmitters, and part of the 18-station 
plan to provide television for 97 per cent of the United Kingdom, 
came into operation on Nov. 12, 1954. Situated miles from 


Newport (I.O.'W ) and 450 feet above sea-level, the Bowridge station 
serves the whole of Hampslme and parts of Dorset, Wiltshire, 
and West Sussex. 

On Sept 22 it was announced that the seventh of the B B C.’s 
permanent television transmittmg stations, at Mel drum, 20 miles 
north-west of Aberdeen, would be opened on Oct 12, when 90 per 
cent of the population of Scotland would be within range of B B.C. 
television 

A temporary low-power television station to serve Norwich and 
the immediately surroundmg area was opened at Tacolneston (near 
Norwich) early m 1955 It will be replaced by a permanent medium- 
power station m 1956-57, when it is expected that the whole of East 
Anglia (outside the range of the London television station) will be 
able to receive programmes. 

On April 15, 1955, it was announced that the BBC. had acquired 
a site for its projected North of Scotland television station at 
Bosemarkie, 114- miles north-east of Inverness The new station is 
expected to be ready for service by the end of 1956. 

" Eurovision.” Sir George Barnes, the B B C ’s Director of 
Television Broadcasting, announced on Jan. 12, 1955, that in view of 
the success of the European television programme exchanges in 1954, 
the B B.C. would establish a permanent two-way television link 
between London and the Continent “ as a step towards makmg such 
exchanges a regular feature ” The first section of the link, consisting 
of coaxial Imes between London and St Margaret’s Bay (Dover), would 
be ready for use before the end of 1955, but the next section — a two- 
way radio link across the English Channel — would take about three 
years to complete In the meantime, the permanent coaxial cables 
would be tempoiarily extended from St Margaret’s Bay to Swmgate, 
near Dover, where the BBC and French' services would provide 
and operate a temporary two-way link between Swmgate and Cassel, 
m northern France. Su? George Barnes added that programmes had 
already been exchanged with France, Italy, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Belgium, and that there was no 
reason why Yugoslavia, Norway, and Sweden should not soon be 
added to the list. 

The first regular “ Eurovision ” programme was inaugurated 
durmg September, 1955 

Increased Television Transmission Time. The BBC. announced 
on July 28 that from Sept. 19 television transmission time would be 
increased from 36 hours weekly to approximately 49 hours, whilst 
the number of separate programmes would bo moroased by about 
20 a week From Sept 4 evemng programmes would begin at 7.0 p ni 
(weekdays) and 7 30 p m (Sundays) and would finish at between 
10.30 and 11 p m., whilst from Sept 19 afternoon programmes would 
last from 3 to 5 p m. on Mondays-Fndays, from 2.30 to 5 0 p m. on 
Saturdays, and from 2 to 5 p m on Simdays Saturday evening 
programmes would mclude sports news and results, and Sunday 
programmes would include a newsreel review of the week and 
orchestral concerts, ending with a religious programme Women*s 
programmes would be given from 3 to 4pm from Mondays to 
Thursdays, and children’s television would rim daily from 5 to 6 p.m 

V.H.F. Broadcastmg. The B B C *s first regular V H F (Very High 
Frequency) broadcasts took place from the Wrotham (Kent) station 
on May 2, covormg a radius of about 50 miles and serving a potential 
audience of 13,000,000 

On Nov. 26, 1954, it had been announced that the plans for the 
new station at Tacolneston, NorfoUv (see above) moludod provisions 
for y.H F. sound tranaimasion, whilst on Doc 22 Earl de la Warr 
(then Postmaster-General) stated that, on the advice of the Television 
Advisory Committee, the Govermnent had agreed that Wenvoc 
(Glamorgan) should bo added to the list of nine 'V' 11. F. stations 
already authorized 

B.B.C. European Services. Lord Beading (Minister of State, 
Foreign Office) announced on Doc 8, 1954, that the Government had 

reluctantly decided ” not to adopt the proposals of the Drogheda 
Co mm ittee (see 13602 A) to spend an additional £2,500,000 annua, Uy 
on the overseas information services, but would ” adopt a modest 
and more sober plan of streamlining l3he existing services ” As part 
of this plan, the B B C 's European sorvioos would not be curtailed 
as recommended by the Committee, but would be inaintamod for 
a further year 

On March 2, 1955, however, Lord John Hope (Undor-Socrotary, 
Foreign Office) stated in the House of Commons that although 
expenditure on the European services during 1955-56 would be 
mamtamed ” at about the same level as in 1954-55,” it would be 
necessary, in order to offset rising costs, to reduce the total daily 
time on the air by about three hours 

Powers agamst Television Interference. Kogulations wore laid 
before Parliament on March X under the Wireless Telegraphy Act 
(see 9769 A) requiring refrigerators a,nd domestic and industrial 
appHanoes driven by small elootrio motors (e g. vacuum oleanors, 
hair-driers, and drills) to be effectively ” suppressed ” after Sept 1 
1955, in order to prevent ” interference ” with sound radio and 
television programmes 

The B.B.C. aimouuced. on March 9 that Lord Hadchffe had 
resigned as chairman of its advisory council, and that Mr 
Norman Fisher, formerly chief education officer for Manchester, 
and a member of the council, had been appointed to succeed 
him. On July 29 it was announced that Sir Edward Bcuiliall, 
a former governor of the Imperial Bank of India, had been 
appomted to the B B.C.’s board of governors vice Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, whose term of appointment expired on June 80. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Radio Tunes) 
(Prev. rep. B.B.C., 13987 E ; 13787 A ; 13464 A.) 
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A. SAUDI ARABIA - UNITED KINGDOM.— Buraimi 
Oasis Dispute. - Suspension of Arbitration Tribunal’s 
Inquiry. - Resignation of British Member. 


The membership of the international arbitration tribunal 
set up to consider the dispute between the United Kmgdom 
and Saudi Arabia over the ownership of the Buraimi Oasis 
area was announced on Dec. 29, 1954, as follows : Dr. Charles 
de Visscher (Belgium), a former judge of the International 
Court of Justice, as chairman ; Sehor Ernesto de Dihaigo 
(Cuba) ; Dr. Mahmud Hassan (Pakistan) ; Sir Reader Bullard 
(British Ambassador to Persia, and formerly Mmister to Saudi 
Arabia) ; and Sheikli Yusuf Yasin (the Saudi Arabian Deputy 
Foreign Mmister). After a preliminary meeting at Nice in 
January, at which the tribunal invited the two parties to 
submit memoranda, the hearmg of the dispute opened at 
Geneva on Sept. 11, 1955, the British Government being 
represented by Sir Hartley Shawcross, Q.C., and Professor 
C. H. M. Waldock, Q.C (Professor of International Law at 
Oxford), and Saudi Arabia by Dr. Azzam (the former secretary- 
general of the Arab League) and Judge Manley Hudson (U.S.A.). 
Proceedings from Sept 11-15, however, were not concerned 
directly with the boundary question, but with British allega- 
tions that the Saudi Arabian Government had sought to wm 
the support of sheikhs and notables m the disputed area by 
means of bribery, and had engaged in gun-running. 

Evidence was griven on Sept. 11-12 by a number of sbeikbs that 
they had been offered very large sums if they would transfer tbeir 
allegiance from the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat 
(the rulers whose claim is supported by the Britisb Government) 
to Saudi Arabia, and by Oaptam Clayton (head of the pohce detach- 
ment sent into the zone by those rulers) that the Saudi Arabian 
pohce detachment in the Oasis was bemg used for political agitation 
On Sept 12 Sir Hartley Shawcross informed the tribimal that a 
Saudi Arabian aircraft had flown into the disputed area a few days 
before, without prior notification to the British Government, and 
had landed a political ofQcor who had provionaly been responsible 
for the distribution of bribes, and whose return, he contended, was 
both a clear contravention of the arbitration agreement and a gross 
contempt of court. Ho therefore asked the tribunal to declare (1) that 
the Saudi Arabian Government should reduce the size of its pohce 
detachment, (2) that it should cease flying passengers into the 
disputed zone ; (3) that Abdul Qureishi (the Saudi Arabian political 
officer responsible for the zone, then m Geneva) should he removed 
from office ; and (4) that bribery and gun-running were contrary 
to the arbitration agreement 

The arbitration proceedings were suspended sine die on 
Sept. 16 after Sir Reader Bullard had resigned as a protest 
against the conduct of Sheikh Yasin, who, he contended, had 
compromised the tribunal’s position. 


Sir Reader Bullard made the followmg statement to the tribunal * 
I have always felt uneasy about the position of Sheikh Yusuf 
Yasin m connexion with these proceedings, hut I had not reahzed 
until yesterday, when Slieikh Yusuf Yasin openly asserted the fact, 
that he himself was the Saudi Arabian official in charge of affairs at 
Buraimi, and that he accepted full responsibility for the conduct of 
Qureishi Moreover, in the last few days it has become abundantly 
clear that Sheikh Yusuf Yasin is, in fact, m effective control of the 
conduct of the proceedings on behalf of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, and is representing that Government on this tribunal rather 
than acting as an impartial arbitrator It has been estabhahed that 
the first thing Qureishi did on reaching Geneva was to see Sheikh 
Yusuf Yasin, and the subsequent course of events leaves no doubt 
in my mind that the Sheikh saw fit to brief him as to his evidence and 
conduct before the tribunal This I regard as completely vitiating 
the whole proceedings 

I have always regarded my own position as one of complete 
independence of the British Government, and tlus I Imow is the 
position which the British Government desires mo to occupy. Indeed, 
I regard it as essential to any system of arbitration that each member 
of the arbitration tribunal should feel completely at liberty to give 
any decision he thinks right, including one against his own Govern- 
ment. I am afraid the position of the tribunal has been hopelessly 
compromised by the conduct of Sheikh Yusuf Yasm by other 
distasteful matters which have come to notice. I do not think that 
the tribunal is any longer in a position to reach a unanimous or 
Judicial conclusion on the matters before it, and I feel the only step 
I can take which is consistent with my own independence and honour 
is to tender my resignation.” 


Sheikh Yasin replied to Sir Reader Bullard in the following state- 
ment, issued on Sept 17 : I deeply regret that the resignation of 
Sir Reader BuEard has forced a suspension of the Bur^mi arbitration 
proceedings Just at the moment the tribunal was about to take a 
decision on the various complaints which had been laid before it by 
each side against the other. The tribunal has th-m been frustmted 
in expressing its views on these charges. I have T^en a good toend 
of Sir Reader Bullard since he came to Jeddah as British Minister in 
1937, and there is certainly nothing new to him in my position as 
Deputy Foreign Minister Throughout the history of the aispute i 
have been in charge of negotiations for my Government, and when 
arbitration was agreed upon Sir Reader and I together selected our 
three ooheagueB. 


'‘The tribunal has always been aware that I have conti nued as 
Deputy Foreign Minister and head of the Political Department, 
dealing regularly with the British Government on problems relating 
to Buraimi. I have also been responsible for issuing instructions 
regarding the appheation of the arbitration agreement m the dis- 
puted area. My position has never been a cause for objections on the 
part of the neutral members, although the tribunal has been in 
existence for nme months and has held two full sessions It is to be 
regretted that only now, just before the tribunal was about to pro- 
noimce its first important decision, has Sir Reader Bullard found my 
position unsatisfactory and has prevented, by his resignation, any 
further action by the tribunal for the tune being I hope that the 
British Government wiU make it possible for us to resume at an 
early date ” 

An allegation by Dr, Azzam that Sir Reader Bullard’s 
resignation was an attempt by the British Government to 
“ sabotage ” the proceedings was emphatically denied on 
Sept. 16 by Sir Hartley Shawcross, who said that the British 
Government had fully expected the proceedings to end m a 
settlement of the dispure. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Sept. 23 that it had 
received a letter from Dr. de Visscher statmg that, following 
the resignation of Sir Reader Bullard, he had decided to 
xelmquish his position as member and president of the tribunal. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Buraimi Oasis Dispute, 13743 C.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — U.S. Overseas Investments. - 
Foreign Investments in the U.S.A. 

Figures published by the U.S. Department of Commerce on 
Aug. 23 showed that U.S. mvestments in overseas countries in 
1954 amounted to nearly $3,000,000,000, brmgmg the total 
of such mvestments on Dec. 31, 1954, to the record figure of 
$26,500,000,000. Earnings on American mvestments abroad 
also reached the new record level of $2,535,000,000. 


Investments in Western Europe, it was stated, had been mountmg 
at a rate of abont $200,000,000 a year, and at the end of 1954 had 
reached a total value of $2,600,000,000, mcluding 61,400,000,000 
in manufacturing industries and about $700,000,000 m petroleum 
enterprises A " striking development ” in 1954 and early 1955 
had been the greatly increased purchases of European securities, 
net purchases of European corporate stocks m 1954 having amounted 
to $100,000,000 Total Amenoan holdmgs of foreign bonds and 
stocks reached $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1954, over 60 per cent 
being in Canada. The area of largest American direct private Invest- 
ment was Canada, where $700,000,000 was placed during the year, 
bringing the total for that country to nearly $6,000,000,000. In 
Latin America, direct private U S mvestment increased by about 
$200,000,000, bringing the total in that region to $6,300,000,000. 


Direct U.S. private investment m major industries m European 
countries at the end of 1954 was as follows United Fangdom, 
$1,245,000,000 , France, $333,000,000 ; Western Germany, 
$278,000,000 ; Netherlands, $140,000,000 ; Italy, $121,000,000 ; 
Belgium, $117,000,000 ; Sweden, $84,000,000 ; Spain, $49,000,000 j 
Norway, $40,000,000 , Denmark, $38,000,000 , Switzerland, 
$35,000,000 , Anstria, $24,000,000 , Portugal, $23,000,000 ; Finland, 
$14,000,000 ; other European countries, $64,000,000 

Foreign long-term investments m the Umted States reached 
the record total of $11,000,000,000 at the end of 1954, an 
increase of $1,800,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1953. These foreign-held 
mvestments — ^which were additional to $15,700,000,000 of 
hquid dollar reserves and working balances held m the TJ.S.A. 
by foreign Governments, private businesses, and individuals 
— comprised foreign- controlled enteiprises with a book value 
of $4,000,000,000, corporate securities with a market value 
of $5,500,000,000, and $1,500,000,000 in the form of estates 
and trusts, real estate, and miscellaneous items. Of the totol, 
$7,300,000,000 was owned by Western European countries, 
$2,300,000,000 by Canada, and $800,000,000 by Latin America. 
Earnmgs of foreign countries on their long-term U.S. invest- 
ments in 1954 amounted to $500,000,000, of which $340,000,000 
was earned by European countries and $120,000,000 by Canada. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

/■PfAV- Overseas InvestmeiltS. 13254 B.) 


C. PAKISTAN. — General Mirza appointed Governor- 
General. - Resignation of Mr. Ghulam Mohammad. 

It was officially announced in Karachi on Sept. 19 that 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, then on sick leave, had resigned the 
Governor-Generalship of Pakistan because of ill-health ; that 
the Queen, on the recommendation of the Pakistani Govern- 
ment, had appomted Major-General Iskander Mirza, the 
actmg Governor- General, as Mr. Ghulam Mohammad s 
successor; and that Major-General Mirza would became 
Governor-General of Pakistan as from Oct. 6, on which date 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammad’s resignation would take effect. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Governor-Generalship, I437i 
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KEESING-’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Sept. 24 — Oct. 1, 1955. 


A. AUSTRALIA- — The Petrov Case. - Report of 
Royal Commission on Soviet Espionage in Australia. 

The Royal Commission set up in April 1954 to study the 
disclosures made by Mr. Vladimir Petrov, the former official 
at the Soviet Embassy in Canberra, and to investigate the 
general question of Soviet espionage in Australia, published 
its report on Sept. 14, 1955. The Commission, which had sat 
for 113 days and heard 119 witnesses, held prehmmary hearings 
in Canberra on May lT-19, 1954, and in Sydney on June 11, 
and then sat in Melbourne from June 30 to July 23. It sub- 
sequently resumed in Sydney on Aug. 16, 1954, and held the 
remainder of its sittings there, hearing the last of the witnesses 
on March 31, 1955. 

The mam question considered by tbe Commission m tbe early 
months of its inquiry was the authorship of ** Document J,” one of 
the documents from the Soviet Embassy which Petrov had turned 
over to Austrahan security officials on seeking asylum m Austraha. 
This contained the names of a number of loumalists who originally 
worked m the press gallery in Canberra and who (it was apparently 
thought) might be useful for obtaining information “ offi the record ” 
It was described by Mr Wmdeyer, the Austrahan Government’s 
chief counsel, as “ a farrago of fact, falsity and filth.” A^ter hearmg 
a number of witnesses over a period of several weeks the Comioission 
pubhshed an mterim report on Oct. 26, 1954, in which it said 
that ‘‘Document J ” had been written by one Rupert Lockwood, a 
Communist journalist of Sydney. Lockwood himself had refused to 
answer any questions when summoned before the Com mi ssion on 
July 9 and 12, and had applied for an injunction (rejected by the 
High Court) compellmg the Oormnission to suspend its mquiry on 
the ground that its setting-up was unconstitutional 

In view of Lockwood’s refusal to testify before the Commission, 
a special Bill to strengthen the Commission’s powers was mtrodnced 
in the Federal Parliament by the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, and 
passed through all its stages on Aug. 11-12, 1954 It provided for 
a penalty of three months’ imprisonment for each refusal by a 
witness to answer questions before the Commission, and made the 
offence punishable summarily by the High Court as if it were con- 
tempt of the High Court itself It also provided that no action for 
defamation could be brought agamst the Commonwealth Government 
or its representatives for pubhshing transcripts of the Commission’s 
proceedings or any report made by the Co mm ission, and extended 
the same protection to newspapers and radio stations pubhshmg fair 
and accurate reports of the proceedmgs (This second provision had 
been inserted because Lockwood had begun an action claiming 
£A.10,000 damages for hbel from the Commonwealth Government 
and Mr. Wmdeyer, which was founded on the tra.nscript of the 
Commission’s proceedings Mr. Menzies indicated that the Bill 
would render these actions fruitless.] The Bill nevertheless contained 
the ovemdmg provision that no-one would be penalized for anything 
done before the operation of the new legislation to which he would 
not have been hable had the new Bill not been passed. Lockwood 
was subsequently recalled before the Commission and admitted having 
supplied most of the mformation m “Document J” and having 
■written part of it. 

During the course of the investigation into the authorship of 
“ Document J,” Dr. Evatt, Q.O. (Leader of the Australian Labonr 
Party), who was appearmg in his legal capacity on behalf of two 
members of his staff~Mr. Alan Dalziel and Mr. Albert Grundoman, 
whose names had been mentioned and who had been summoned as 
witnesses — alleged that the defection of Petrov and the subsequent 
©vents -were ah part of a conspiracy to mahgn the Labour Party in 
general and himself m particular before the general elections (held 
on May 29, 1954). He refused, however, to substantiate his charges 
when called upon to do so, and after further differences between 
himself and the Commission (notably with regard to Mme. Ollier — 
see below) he was refused permission to appear before it as counsel 
on the ground that his duties as Leader of the Opposition in the 
Federal Parliament conflicted with his duties as counsel before the 
Commission Dr. Evatt’s appearance before the Commission also 
brought to a head a conflict within the Australian Labour Party 
about the leadership of the party, but at a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party on April 18, 1955, Dr Evatt was confirmed 
m his position as leader (see 14178 A). 

The principal witnesses called before the Commission — apart from 
those mentioned above — ^meluded Mr. and Mrs. Petrov ; Mr, G. R. 
Richards, deputy director of the Australian Security Service, who 
had negotiated with Petrov about his decision to seek asylum in 
Australia , Dr. Michael Bialoguski, a naturalized British subject, 
formerly of Polish nationality, who had worked with the Australian 
Security Service while pretending to he a Communist sympathizer ; 
Mr. Fergan O’Sullivan, a journalist and press secretary to Dr Evatt 
in 1953-54, who admitted to being author of “ Document H,” which 
contained names of people from whom information might possibly 
he obtained by Soviet agents ; Mr. W. S. Clayton, a New Zealander, 
formerly one of the four members of the central committee of 
the Australian Oommunist Party ; Mr, F. G. Rose, a farmer, who 
went to Australia from Britain and worked in several Government 
departments , Mr. Harry Bocquet, secretary in Victoria of the Eureka 
Youth League, a Commxmlst-mapired organization; Miss June 
Barnett, assistant official secretary to the Australian High Com- 
missioner in New Zealand, who admitted to having been a Communist 
in 1944-48 hut who said that she had resigned shortly before joining 
the public service ; Mr. Reginald Dixon, National President of the 
Communist party in Australia , and Mr. W. H. Bird, Victorian 
secretary of the Seamen’s Union and a member of the Oommunist Party. 


Another person whose name was mentioned in the course of the 
inquiry was Madame R. M. OUier, formerly Second Secretary at the 
French Embassy m Canberra It was announced on Sept. 3, 1954, 
that Mme Olher had been arrested at Noumea, New Caledoma, and 
would be tried in France on a charge of a breach of French mtemal 
security in view of evidence given at a secret session of the Com- 
mission by IMr. Petrov The latter had alleged that IMme. Olher had 
supplied him with secret mformation about the loatog of arms m 
Austraha and New Zealand for the French forces in Indo-Chma It 
was subsequently annoimced m Pans on Jan that Mme 

Olher had been released from prison on bail after the charge against 
her of “ having mtelhgence with a foreign Power ” had been dropped 
on the ground that it was “ exaggerated.” It was stated- however, 
that she remamed charged with “ failing to reveal acts of espionage. 
A public protest by Dr Evatt on Sept. 4, 1954, agamst the anest of 
Mme Olher was the immediate cause of his being debarred from 
appearing as counsel before the Commission on Sept, 7. 

The Royal Commission found that all the documents handed 
over by Petrov to the security service were genuine, and said 
that the evidence of Petrov himself, and of Mrs. Petrov, was 
truthful. They admitted, however, that the volume of facts 
about which the Petrovs had been questioned was so enormous 
that it was not surprising that “ occasionally their memories 
were at fault about dates and the sequence of events, and 
sometimes they differed between themselves in their recollect- 
ions.” They found that at least two independent So^net 
espionage systems had been operating in Australia, finding 
their helpers among Australian Communists and Communist 
sympathizers, though the Soviet Union had deliberately 
refrained from usmg the Austrahan Communist party for 
purpose of espionage lest exposure should lead to political 
embarrassment and possibly to the party’s outlawry. The 
Commission also found that, because of the state of the 
Austrahan law on espionage and the admissibility of evidence, 
it appeared that the prosecution of none of those whose actions 
it had considered would be warranted. In this connexion the 
Commission expressed the view that the law of Austraha was 
inadequate to combat espionage, especially m peace-time. 

A summary of the Commission’s findings is given below 


OrgaAizatien of Soviet Espionage in Austt'alia. From the documents 
kanded over by Petrov it “ plainly appeared ” that for many years 
tbe U S S B. had been using its Embassy m Canberra as a cloak 
under which to control and operate espionage organizations In 
Austraha Each of these organizations was controlled directly from a 
special Moscow centre which conducted its operational work secretly 
and independently of the Soviet Foreign Office and of the Am- 
bassador. They comprised the G R.U., which was concerned with 
naval, mflitary, and air espionage, and the M.V.D , which was 
estabhshed m Australia in 1943 and functioned until April 1954, 
dealing with all other forms of espionage As the G.R.U was carefully 
“ insulated ” from the M V D , the Commission could not say whether 
it was still operating m Austraha ; it considered, however, that in 
view of the importance of Australian developments in guided missiles, 
it would be unwise to assume that the G R U. had not boon operating 
m Austraha since the departure of the Soviet Embassy from Canberra 
It stated that Petrov was of the opinion that the G.R.TT was still 


operating. 

The first task of the M.V D. was to discover persons who had 
access, directly or indirectly, to confidential Information useful to the 
Soviet Union, and from whom It might obtain such information by 
inducement, pressure, or unwitting disclosure Of the many names 
submitted by the M Y D. in Australia, its Moscow centre selected 
those of at least 120 Australians as being of interest, aud allotted 
code names to 40 of them. The Moscow centre also kept under close 
surveillance the many Australians who visited the Soviet Union and 
other Communist-controlled countries, particularly members of 
delegations to various “ peace ” and “ youth ” congresses. In respect 
of whose visits the Soviet Umon had contributed very large sums of 
money The object of this surveillance was twofold — to select possible 
helpers and to detect possible oounter-intolligence agents. 

The work of the Soviet “ resident ” in Canberra, who oontroUod 
the M Y D organization, assisted by hie cadre workers and collabor- 
ators, was (a) to report to the Moscow centre upon persons in 
Australia •who might bo of interest to the M Y.D. ; (5) to ** study ” 
such persons with a view to using them as witting agents or unwitting 
helpers or informants ; (c) to obtain useful confidential Information 
through such agents, helpers, or informants. “ The evidence clearly 
shows,” the report said, “ that it was only among Communists (in 
which term we include Communist sympathizers) that the M.Y.D. 
could expect to find in Australia willing helpers. The only Australians 
who, so far as the evidence shows, knowingly assisted Soviet espionage 
directly or indirectly were Oommunists,” The report pointed out, 
however, that in the hope of finding witting or unwitting informants 
or helpers the M.Y.D. had sought to make ** contacts ” amongst 
persons in all walks of life, particularly amongst public servants, 
members of foreign diplomatic missions, members of Parliament, 
journalists, persons engaged in commerce, scientists, and emigres 
from the Soviet Union or other Oommunist-oonirolled countries 

Role of the Australian Communist Party. The Commission believed 
that the Soviet Union had deliberately refrained from using the 
Australian Communist party for espionage purposes ” lest exposure 
should lead to its serious political embarrassment and possibly to its 
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outlawry.” Tlie report nevertheless empliasi^sed that “ without 
Conununism Austraha would he harren soil in which Soviet espionage 
could not even take root, let alone flourish.” It is a deplorable 
thing [it went on] that in a country like Austraha there should be any 
need of a security service, but it is a hard, cold matter of fact that 
its justification and necessity spring from the Soviet’s attempted 
exploitation of Communism here for espionage and fifth-column 
purposes.” 

The Commission said that although the Communist party pretended 
to be merely an Australian political party, there was evidence that 
some of the ** strmgs ” which activated it were held in Moscow, 
and that its auxihary force comprised some persons whose role it 
was to conceal their Communist afiBihations and sympathies and to 
operate m the guise of loyal Australian citizens. This class of persons 
provided the most dangerous pool of helpers m “ fifth-column ” 
espionage work, and it was to it that Moscow usually looked for aid. 
The Commission recorded that $25,000 [m U.S. currency] was 
paid to Mr Laurence L. Sharkey, secretary of the Australian Com- 
munist party, by the Soviet Embassy m October, 1953, to recoup 
the party for the expenditure it had mourred m its campaign to 
defeat the 1951 referendum on the proposal to give the Common- 
wealth Government power to make laws for oomhating Commumsts 
and Commumsm. 


Attempt to gain Information from Department of External Affairs. 
The M V.D. had made special efforts to gain access to confidential 
information m the hands of the Department of External Affairs. In 
1948 information then in the hands of the Crown gave rise to suspicions 
that security measures in Austraha, particularly m the Department 
of External Affairs, were inadeq.uate, and it was m oonseguence of 
this that Mr Chifley (then Prime Mlmster) had formed the present 
security service Petrov knew only the bare facts that leakages of 
confidential information from the Department of External Affairs 
had occurred between 1945 and 1948, and that ” EZlod ” was the 
code name of the Austrahan agent involved. The Co mmi ssion said 
that the material before them clearly showed that the suspicions 
held in 1948 were well-founded, and that “Ellod” was Walter Seddon 
Clayton, who during the relevant years (1945-48) was a functionary 
of the Austrahan Communist party and an active agent of the M.V.D. 
Clayton had continued his ** agent ” activities at least mto 1950, hut 
apparently with no success in the later years. 

The Commission said that their m<iuiry had disclosed no trace of 
any significant leakage of information from the Department of 
External Affairs since 1949, although it was evident from the Moscow 
letters that penetration of that Department had remained throughout 
a principal aim of the M.V.D. 


Role of O’Sullivan and Lockwood. So far as the Commission could 
learn, the M,V.D. had no success after 1949 in gaming any information 
directly involving the security or defence of Australia, but it had 
pursued its operations and had some success in matters indirectly 
affecting the security of Australia, particularly m buildmg up its 
network Examples were the procuring of Exhibit ” H ” m 1951 and 
of Exhibit ” A ” in 1953 from O’SuUivan and Lockwood respectively 
The acts of these men, the Commission declared, were indirectly 
prejudicial to the security of Australia, not only because of the 
Information they gave, but also, and more importantly, because, by 
giving it, O’Sullivan was on the small hook ” (i.e. he had taken 
the first compromising step which made him vulnerable to future 
pressure) and Lockwood had more deeply compromised himself. 


Role of Mme. Ollier. Before and after Petrov’s arrival in Australia, 
a most Important design of the MV.D. had been to obtain through 
Mme Ollier, a French Embassy cipher clerk, French cipher ho^s 
and a knowledgo of French cipher techmane In pimsuance of tms 
design, Pakhomov (a Tass representative in Austraha), jmd later 
Petrov, had had a number of secret meetings with Mme. Olher, the 
last being in March, 1954, but had failed to attain their object. 

Petrov’s defection,” the report declared, ** exposed and frustrated 


their design ” 

EstabUshment of Soviet “ Fifth Column.” In June 1952 mter- 
national tensions were such that war involving 
Soviet Union was not improbable, said the report. Tim pm of 
work ” had directed Petrov to intensify the general M. v D. aotmtiea 
in Australia and immediately to set about the estabhshnaent of an. 
espionage organization or fifth column ” which co^d operate m 
Australia if war destroyed the existing organization by oausmg the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Embassy The « plan of work ’ mvolved 
preparation for the planting in Australia of M. V D . 
who would enter Australia undetected in the guise of ordmary 
immtoants. Some work of this kind had been carried out by the 
M.V.D. , hut otherwise little of the plan of work ” had 
formed. So fax as the Commission was aware, no G R U. or in v.D. 
organization of this type had operated in Australia since Petrov s 
defection. 

The Royal Commission’s report was strongly attacked by 
Br. Bvatt, who declared that all Australians will stoe 
surprise at the failure of the Commissioners to expose one of the 
most transparent frauds in modern history.” 

The Petrov affair of the 1954 elections,” said Dr. 
be regarded in future as far worse than the notorious Zinoviev letter, 
timed to defeat the British Labour Government in 1924. Petrov- 
Blaloguski scandal is far worse, because so many MoOarthy-lffie 
smearings of loyal Australians appear to have been o^anlzed by 
anti-Labour groups through agents and Informers Cleawy tne 
investigation of the Petrov affair must be p^ued imtil the is 
finally revealed. That oourse I propose to take, asking lor the luu 


support of every Austrahan who beheves m justice, especially at a 
time when the apparatus of the pohee state tlireatens the basic right 
of full freedom of pohtical opinion and political expression.” 

In a further statement on the following day (Sept. 15) Dr. Evatt 
said that Mr. Menzies had su^ested to Parliament in 1954 that 
Petrov had suddenly sought asylum, when m fact the security service, 
through Dr. Bialoguski, ** their well-paid agent,” had prepared and 
nurtured for more than two years. Dr. Evatt alleged that the 
payment of £A 5,000 to Petrov and the existence of Dr. Bialoguski 
were facts which had been “ well concealed ” until after the general 
election. 

Mr. Menzies, m reply to questions m the Federal Parliament 
on Sept. 15, described Dr. Evatt’s statement as “ a miserable 
attack not only on the judges hut on the witnesses.” The three 
judges, he emphasized, had found the Petrovs to be accurate, 
truthful people. To the “ chagrin of Dr. Evatt ” the judges had 
also foimd that the security service, “ whose miplacable enemy 
Br. Evatt now was,” had been so effective since 1949 that it 
had prevented any disclosures from oflBcial sources. Mr. 
Menzies said that the Petrovs were still being mamtained at 
Government expense and that they were supplying intelligence 
information of value in combatmg Soviet espiopge not oidy 
in Australia but throughout the world.-— ^Times - Baily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - New York Tunes - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Petrov Case, 13585^0.) 

A. INDIA. — Steel Industry. - New Steel Plant to be 
built with British Assistance. 

The Government of India announced on Aug. 23 that it h&d 
accepted the recommendation of a British technical mission 
that a steel plant should be built m India with British assistance 
at a cost of 1,100,000,000 rupees (about £82,000,000). The 
plant, when completed, will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
tons of steel a year and will enable India to increase her steel 
production to 6,000,000 tons a year, the target envisaged;,in 
the second Indian Five-Year Plan. It wiU be the third steel 
plant to be owned by the Government of India, the other two- 
being those to be built at Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh) with Soviet 
assistance and at Rourkela (Orissa) with German assistance 
(see 14103 A). 

The OoimnoiiweaJth Relations OflSce in London had annoTinoedl 
on March 24 that the Government of India had asked the U.K. 
Government to send a steel mission to India to advise on the 
estabhshment of a third steel plant (i.e. additional to those at Bhilai 
and Rourkela) and to study such matters as the capacity of the 
proposed plant, costs of production, the processes to be employed,, 
the range of end-products, arrangements for the training of Indian 
personnel, etc. It was stated that the U.K. Government had agreed 
to send such a imssion under the Techmcal Co-operation Scheme of 
the Colombo Plan, and that the mission, after completing its studies, 
would present its report and recommendations to the Government 
of India. 

The mission was headed by Sir Eric Coates, a former ohaLcman of 
the Overseas Food Corporation and former deputy chairman of the 
National Coal Board, and a former Finance Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India. The seven other members, all of whom were 
responsible for specialized matters, were : Dr. T. P. Cololough 
(general techmcal adviser), consultant to the British Iron and Steel 
Federation; Mr. G. N Hewitt (electrical member), of MeCleUan 
and Partners, London , Mr W. W. Franklin (roUmg-mill investiga- 
tions), of Davy and United Engineering Co. Ltd. ; Mr. T. H. Stayman 
(blast furnace investigations), of Head, Wrightson and Co. Ltd. ; 
Mr. D. T. Barritt (coke-oven investigations), of Simon-Carves Ltd. ; 
Mr! V. G. Burley (steel-making equipment), of the Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Corporation , and Mr. M. D. J. Brisby (technical 
assistant and secretary), of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
The mission arrived in Delhi on April 3 and returned to London at 
the beginning of May. 

The mission stated in its report that the construction of a 
plant with an annual capacity of 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
would be technically sound and econonodcally profitable, a 
conclusion accepted by the Government of India. Although a 
number of alternative sites were examined, no defimte recom- 
mendation was made for the location of the British-built 
plant ; it was, however, understood that the mission had given 
special consideration to Burgapur, m West Bengal (see IMSO A) 
and Sindri, in Bihar (see 12077 A), and that the final decision 
would he taken after consultations with the Governments of 
these two States. 

It was stated m Belhi that the main products of the British- 
built plant would be medium and light sections, roUmg-stock 
parts, and pig-iron ; that the Soviet-built plant at Bhilai 
would produce mainly rails and heavy sections ; and that the 
German-built plant at Rourkela would produce flat products 
such as steel plates and sheets. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - 
The Hindu, Madras - Financial Times, Xfondon) 

fPrev. rep. Steel Industry, 14^03 A»J 
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Sept. 24 — Oct. 1, 1955. 


A. INBOI^SIA. Resignation of Sastroamidjojo 
Cabinet. - New Coalition Government formed by Mr. 
Harabap. - State of Emergency in South Moluccas. 

: The Indonesian Cabinet headed by Dr. Sastroamidjojo 
resigned on July 24 as the result of a dispute between the 
Government and the Army leaders, who had refused to accept 
the new Chief of Staff nominated by the Defence Mmister. 
After the failure of attempts to form a Ministry including 
representatives of the two leading parties, the Moslem Party 
{Mmiumi) and the Nationalist Party (P.N.I.), a coalition 
government from which the P.N.I. was excluded was formed 
on Aug. 11 by Mr. Harahap, a member of the Masjumi 
executive. 

Following* the resignation on health grounds of the Chief of Staff, 
Major-General Sugeng, the Government announced on June 26 that 
Colonel IJtojo, divisional commander m South Sumatra, had been 
appointed to succeed him and had been promoted to the rank of 
major-general. The majority of the senior officers, however, headed 
by Colonel Lubis (the Deputy Chief of Staff), protested to President 
Sukarno against Major-General Utojo’s appomtment, on the grounds 
that it had been made for political reasons and that he did not possess 
the necessary <g[ualiflcations. When their protest was rejected, the 
officers refused to recognize the authority of Major-General Utojo ; 
Colonel Lubis was suspended on June 28 on a charge of msubordma- 
tion, but refused to give up his post. A number of proposals for a 
compromise settlement were put forward by the Government (from 
which the Defence Mimster, Mr. Sumantri, resigned on July 14) but 
were rejected or ignored by the Army leaders, and the Cabmet 
accordingly resigned on July 24, Dr. Sastroamidjojo had held office 
since July 30, 1953, a longer period than any previous Indonesian 
Prime Mimster. 

In the absence of President Sukarno, who was making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Vice-President Hatta invited Dr. Wilopo (P.N.I ), Dr 
Sukiman (Masjarm), and Dr. Asaat (Independent) to co-operate m 
forming a new Government. Although agreement was reached that 
Dr. Hatta should himself head an interim Government pending the 
bolding of elections, which had been fixed for Sept. 29, negotiations 
broke down over the constitutional position, as the P.N.I. insisted 
that Dr. Hatta should resign the Vice-Presidency before forming a 
Government. Dr. Hatta then entrusted the formation of a Ministry 
to Mr. Harahap, who announced the membership of his Government 
on Aug. 11. 

The new Ministry, which was regarded as more conservative 
than its predecessor, was supported by 140 of the 231 members 
of Parliament. Its main support was drawn from the six 
parties and groups which had previously been m opposition : 
viz., the Manumit the Socialists, the Christian (i.e. Protestant) 
Party, the Catholic Party, the Democrats, and that section 
of the Greater Indonesian Federation (P.I.R.) which had been 
led by Professor Hazairin since the spht in the party in 
November 1954 (see 13958 C). Moreover, in addition to the 
Indonesian People’s Party (P.R.I.), which is not represented 
in Parliament, the five parties which had previously supported 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo were also represented in the new Govern- 
ment : viz., the Moslem Association (Nahdlatul Ulama), the 
Moslem. Political Federation (P.S.I.I.), the National People’s 
Party (P.R.N.), the Greater Indonesia Party (Parmdro), and 
the Labour Party. The membership of Mr. Harahap’s Govern- 
ment was as follows : 

Mr- Burhanuddin Harahap (Masjumi ) . . Prime Minister and 

Defence. 

Mr. Djanu Ismadi (P.I.R.) . . . . First Vice-Premier. 

Mr. Harsono Tjokroarninoto (P.S.I.I.) . . Second Vice-Premier. 
Mr. Anak Agung Gde Agung(Democrat) Foreign Affairs. 

Mr., Sunarjo (Moslem Association) .. Home Affairs. 

Dr. Suimtro Djojohadikusomo (Socialist) Finance. 

Mr- Kasimo (Catholic) Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Suwandi (Panndra ) . . - . . . Education. 

Mr. R. P, Soeroso (Panndra) . . . Public Works. 

Mr. S. Laoh (P.R.N.) - . . . Communications. 

Mr. Sardjan (Ma^umt) Agriculture. 

Mr. Tedjasukmana (Labour Party) . . Labour. 

Mr. Leimena (Christian) . . Health. 

Mr. Sjamsuddm Makmur (P,I.R.) . Information. 

Mr. Sudibjo (P.S.I.I.) . . . Social Affairs. 

.Mr, Gunawan (P.R.N.) . . . Agrarian Affairs. 

Mr. Hadji Iljas (Moslem Association) . Religious Affairs. 

Mr. Lukman Wiriadinata (Sociahst) . . Justice. 

Mt» A. Hakhti (Masjumi) . . Minister of State for 

Defence. 

Mr. Sutomo (P.R.I.) Minister of State for 

, Ex-Servicemen’s 

Affairs. 

Mr. Asraruddm (Labour Party) . . Vice-Mimster for 

Communications. 

Mr. Cumala Noor (P.I.R.) . . - . Ministerof State with- 

out portfolio. 


Mr. Harahap (38), a lawyer, is the youngest Prime Mmister 
yet appointed m Indonesia. In a policy statement on Aug. 11 
he promised to re-establish the confidence of the Army in 
particular and the people in general m the Government, to 
combat corruption and inflationary tendencies, to proceed with 
the general elections according to schedule, and to implement 
the laws relating to the decentralization of governmental 
powers as soon as possible. In foreign affairs the Government 
would pursue “ an independent and active policy aiming at 
world peace,” and laying particular emphasis on co-operation 
with Asian and African countries. It would also continue the 
struggle for the mcorporation of West Irian (Dutch New 
Guinea) in the Indonesian Republic. 

In order to concihate the Army leaders, the new Government 
accepted Major-General Utojo's resignation on Aug. 15, reinstated 
Colonel Lnbis as actmg Chief of Staff*, and decided to abandon all 
mvestigations into the attempted mihtary coup of October, 1952 (see 
12744 A) During the Cabmet crisis the Army leaders had announced 
that they would launch a drive against ‘‘elements suspected of 
corruption,” and on Aug. 4 military pohce, actmg without legal 
authority, arrested Mr Van Dulken, deputy head of the Foreign 
Exchange Institute. Mr, Gondoknsumo, IVImaster of Justice in Dr 
Sastroamidjojo’s Cabinet, and his secretary were also arrested on 
Aug 12 by military pohce, with the acauiescenco of the new Govern- 
ment. The arrest of Mr. Gondoknsumo — who, hke Mr. Van Dulken, 
was charged with illegal dealings in foreign exchange — ^weakened the 
new Government’s position, as the National People’s Party, of which 
he is cbaixman, threatened to go into opposition unless he were 
released. 

On Jan. 5, 1955, the Indonesian Government had proclaimed 
a state of emergency m the islands of Ceram, Boane, Manipa, 
Haruka, Saparua, Nusa Laut, Watubela, and the Aru and Kei 
groups, and had given military commanders full powers to 
“deal with disruptive elements belonging to the self-styled 
‘Republic of the South Moluccas’.” A spokesman of the 
Indonesian Embassy m The Hague denied that “ a condition 
of war ” existed in the South Moluccas ; stated that there was 
“ merely some trouble, and a certain amount of infiltration by 
rebellious elements — ^remnants of the former Netherlands East 
Indies Army (K.N.I.L.)— on Amboina ” ; and explained that 
the state of emergency had been extended over a wide area 
in order to facilitate the capture of rebels who had fled from 
Amboma and Ceram- 

The “ Repubhc of the South Moluccas ” had been proclaimed in 
April 1950 after a coup d*4tat on Amboma by former H.N.I.L. troops 
(see 10797 A). Indonesian troops reooonpied Amboina in the following 
November, but sporadic guerrilla activity continued, and the Insurg- 
ents made several attempts to obtain arms from Anstraha According 
to unofficial and unconfirmed reports, a revival of rebel activity had 
occurred in November 1954, heavy fighting was said to have taken 
place on Amboina (which had remained under a state of emergency 
since 1950), and the rebels were said to have seized control of part 
of Ceram. 

The commander of the Moluccas military area, Ijieut. -Colonel 
Sukawatl, stated on Jan. 19, 1955, that no fighting was in progress, 
and that a state of emergency had been proclaimed to counter possible 
infiltration from outside. He said that six people had been arrested 
In December who, he alleged, had proved to be “ infiltrators sent by 
the Dutch ” from Now Guinea, and that some 60 rebels had been 
arrested in all, including several Dutchmen. Reports that Netherlands 
citizens had infiltrated illegally into Indonesia, partly by submarine 
landings, were denied on Jan 20 by Mr. Lima (joint Netherlands 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with Dr. Beyen), who declared that there 
were no Netherlands submarines In Indonesian waters. According 
to later reports, a number of the rebels were believed to be still at 
large on Ceram at the end of August, among them Dr Sumokil, the 
original loader of the rising. 

The trial of 12 of the rebel leaders opened before a mihtary 
tribunal on March 1, 1955, and concluded on June 9, when all 
the prisoners were found “ guilty ” and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from three to 10 years. D. J- Samson, 
the rebel “ Chief of Staff,” was sentenced to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment ; Thomas Jussy, the “ C.-in-C.” of the rebel forces to 
seven years ; Albert Wairisal, the “ Prime Mimster ” of the 
South Moluccas, to five years ; and Johannes Manusama, 
“ President of the South Moluccan Republic,” to four years, 
(Indonesian Embassy Press Department, London - Netherlands 
News Agency - Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 
X3958 C ; South Moluccan Rising, 1x179 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. •— Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Federal Reserve Banks in New York, Chicago, Richmond, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco raised their rediscount 
rate on Sept. 8 from 2 to 2i per cent, following similar action 
by the Reserve Banks in Cleveland, Atlanta, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia. The remaining two Federal Reserve hanks — in 
Boston and Minneapolis — subsequently followed suit. 

(New York Herald Tribime) (Prev. rep. 14368 A.) 
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OCTOBER 1—8, 1955 


A. MIDDLE EAST, — Czechoslovak Arms Supplies 
for Egypt, - Statements by Colonel Nasser, - Soviet 
Support for Egyptian-Czechoslovak Agreement. - Western 
Powers* Concern at Possibility of Middle East ‘‘Arms 
Race.” - Israeli Protest to Czechoslovakia. - Arab and 
Israeli Reactions to Mr. Dulles’ “ Peace Plan.” 


The Egyptian Prime Munster, Colonel Nasser, announced 
m a broadcast on Sept. 27 that a commercial agreement had 
been signed under which Czechoslovakia would supply arms 
to Egypt m exchange for such Egyptian products as cotton and 
rice- He said that the Egyptian Government had taken this 
step after its “ repeated failure ” to obtain arms from the 
Western countries on conditions compatible with the aims of 
the Egyptian revolution. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
had offered to supply arms to Egypt without any conditions 
and on the basis of a “ purely commercial agreement,” and 
this offer had been accepted. 


A statement on Egypt’s decision to obtam arms from 
Czechoslovakia was made by Colonel Nasser on Oct. 2 to the 
Cairo correspondent of The Times (London), m which the 
Egyptian Prime Minister emphasized that the decision would 
not open the door to Communist influence m Egypt. 

Colonel Nasser said that the sole reason for the conclusion of the 
agreement with Czechoslovakia was Egypt’s “ genuine fear ” that 
Israel was planning to extend her frontiers He (Colonel Nasser) 
had been “ feeling insecure ” since the Gaza incidents m February 
last (see 14157 A), and this feeling of insecurity had been heightened 
m recent months by the speeches of Mr. Ben-Gurion during the 
election campaign m Israel, by the speeches of other Israeh extremist 
leaders ” who had spoken of the expansion of Israel, by the arms 
supplies received by Israel — “ Sherman tanks from Britam and 
fighters, tanks and medium artillery from France ” — and by the 
constant threats against the Egyptian position at Gaza ” Egypt 
felt that she could not rely upon external aid or protection, as the 
United Nations was “ impotent ” and the British-U S -French 
tripartite agreement of 1950 was useless,” and had therefore sought 
arms wherever she could get them 


Egypt (Colonel Nasser continued) had been trymg ” from the 
first day of the revolution ” to obtam arms from the Western countries 
without prior conditions being attached, but she had been ” rebuffed ” 
He would have preferred to buy arms from Britain, as the Egyptian 
Army had formerly been equipped with British material, but 
although Britain had supplied some arms, the quantity was not 
nearly enough for Egyptian needs Franc© had agreed to supply 
aircraft, guns, and tanks, but had delivered only a few tanks before 
cancelling the agreement on the ground of Egyptian interference 
in North African affairs (see 14452 B) The TJmted States, he ^eged, 
had at first been provonted from selling arms to Egypt by ” British 
influence,” and had later insisted that membership of a mutual 
security pact was a pre-reqmsite for the supply of arms. In these 
oircumstanoes Egypt had to seek arms wherever she could get them, 
and in June last he had warned the British and U.S Ambassador 
that Egypt would have to get them from the ” Iron Curtem 
countries if sho could not obtain them from the West. Accordingly 
he had approached both the Soviet ITmon and Czechoslovakia, and 
an agreement had eventually been concluded with the latter country. 
There was no agreement with the U S S.R., although that country 
knew of and approved the Ozechoslovak-Egyptian agreement. 

Colonel Nasser stressed that the supply of arms from an ” Iron 
Curtain ” country would not mean any expansion of Communist 
Influence in Egypt He declared In this connexion . W^e are strong 
enough to cope with all internal subversion, including Commumsm, 
Communism is banned in Egypt. We have five or six unflerground 
Communist organizations, but we know all about them. They have 
no able leadership. Many other Communists are m prison 

Asked whether the supply of arms by Czechoslovakia would lead 
to an arms race in the Middle East, Colonel Nasser said that there 
was already “ a one-sided arms race with Israel getting all the 
armaments.” He stressed that the two aims of his policy were 
defence against external aggression and security agamst totem^ 
subversion , that ho had ” no aggressive Intentions at all , md 
that Egypt’s foreign policy had two obaeotives — to be completely 
independent ourselves, and to help others to seE-deteri^ataon 
Because Egypt was obtainmg arms from Czechoslovakia, it ^d not 
mean that the Egyptian Army would in future be equipped throt^h- 
out from the ” Iron Curtain ” countries , Egypt had no fixed Pokey 
for re-equipment, ” because these decisions do not he with us but 
with the great Powers who control arms production ” 

In a speech on Oct. 2 to Egyptian military cadets. Colonel 
Nasser attacked the Western Powers for having, he aUeged, 
denied arms to Egypt whilst at the same time arming Israel. 
He also claimed that the Egyptian. Government wrere m 
possession of secret British and French military intelligence 
documents showmg the extent of Western aid to Israel. 

After declaring that ” the Israeh aggression organized by 
Ben-Gurion on Feb. 28 ” had been an ” alarm beh ” for Egypt, 
Colonel Nasser accused the Western Powers of having ” armed Isr^l 
and refused to arm us so that we should remam mder then yoke 
and sphere of influence and at their mercy.” He added We shaE 
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go aheid witi^ onr plaim to arm ourselves. We shall go ahead with 
our pohc^-*of ^bufldiiig up a stmng army to defend our frontiers, 
but not n>r aggression. I re^eatTrwe have no mtention of creating 
unrest m the East,. We do not want war, but a strong army 

to protect our T|*Qjiraers.” 

As regards the alleged secret British and French documents m 
Egyptian hands. Colonel Nasser said that the French document 
showed that British and American military eqmpment for the 
Israeli armed forces comprised 120 aircraft, 115 tanks, 100 armoured 
cars, 70 35-pdr guns, and other equipmentT the aircraft included 
20 Meteor jet fighters, 50 Mustang fighters, and 20 Mosgmtos, whilst 
the tanks mcluded 100 American Shermans and 15 British Churchills, 
In addition, Israel was negotiatmg with Britain for the supply of 
further Meteors and of Centunon tanks 

The British document, according to Colonel Nasser, had been 
published by the General Staff of the War Office m May, 1955, 
and contamed the following appraisal of the situation on the Egyptian- 
Israeli border The Egyptian Government will probably do their 
best to avoid war , the manner of their reinforcements of the Smai 
frontier after the Gaza incident did not suggest aggressive intentions. 
There is less confidence that the Israeh Government will decide to 
contmue a long-term and co-existence policy of restraint. After 
receiving a report from their own sources that the Israelis were about 
to occupy the Gaza strip, the Syrian mihtary authorities instructed 
their forces to be prepared to attack the Israehs immediately if the 
latter attacked Egypt.” According to Colonel Nasser, Israel had 
mtended to launch a full-scale attack on Egypt after Feb. 28, but 
had reframed from doing bo when she learned that the Syrian Army 
had received instructions to attack Israel m the event of an Israeli 
attack on Egypt. 

A spokesman of the British War Office said on Oct. 4 that 
there would be an investigation into Colonel Nasser’s statement 
that he had m his possession a secret British Intelligence 
report. The spokesman confirmed that there was such a 
document, and added that its contents could not be disclosed. 
In Pans, a spokesman of the Quai d’Orsay said that nothing 
was known of the French secret document which Colonel 
Nasser claimed to possess, and that alleged photostats puh- 
hshed in the Egyptian Press appeared to reproduce nothing 
more secret than extracts from French and British military 
magazmes or reviews. 

Prior to the announcement that Czechoslovakia would supply 
arms to Egypt, Mr. Dulles had stated on Aug. 30 that the 
U.S. Government had received unofficial but reliable reports 
that the Soviet Union had offered to supply arms to countries 
in the Middle East. After a meetmg m New York on Sept. 2T 
between Mr. Dulles and Mr. Macmillan (the British Foreign 
Secretary, then attending the 10th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly), it was announced that the U.S. and British Govern- 
ments had “for some time been in close consultation mth 
each other, as weU as with other Governments,” on matters 
“ relating to their arms supply policy in the Middle East,” and 
that there was “ complete harmony of views ” between the 
two Governments. Tlie statement added : 

** Both Governmeuts base their pohcies on the desire, on the one 
hand, to enable the various countries [of the Middle East] to provide 
for internal security and for their defence, and on the other to avoid 
an arms race which wotQd mevitably increase the tensions in the area. 
They will continue, and hope that other Governments will continue, 
to be guided by these prmciples ” The British spokesman, Sir 
George Young, commented that the reference to ” other Govern- 
ments ” oertamly included Russia 

Mr. Macmillan had a meetmg ou the same day (Sept, 27) 
with M. Molotov, at which, it was understood, he enlarged on 
the objections to any action likely to precipitate an arms race 
in the Middle East. Mr. Dulles stated on Oct. 4 that he had 
had two meetmgs with M. Molotov at which he had expressed 
the U.S. Government’s view that arms dehveries by the 
Communist countries to Middle Eastern States “ would not 
contribute to relaxing tensions.” The “ grave concern ” of the 
Western Powers at Egypt’s decision to buy arms from “ Iron 
Curtain ” countries was expressed to Colonel Nasser on Oct. 1 by 
the British and French Ambassadors m Cairo (Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan and M. du Chayla) and by Mr. George V. Allen, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, 
who was then visitmg Egypt and the Levant 

It was announced in Prague on. Oct. 2 that Colonel Nasser 
had accepted an invitation to visit Czechoslovakia, the 
announcement addmg that “the Egyptian Government, in 
the interest of the security of the country and of peace in that 
region, has turned to where deliveries of armaments can be 
olfiiamed on a purely commercial basis without political or 
other conditions.” The Czechoslovak Government issued a 
further statement on Oct. 3 denouncing what it described as 
the “intensive campaign” of the Western Powers to put 
pressure on Egypt to cancel the agreement with Czechoslovakia, 
and rejecting “ unwarrantable attempts ” to interfere m a 
matter affectmg two sovereign States. 
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The Soviet Government also issued a statement on Oct. 2 
upholding Czechoslovakia’s right to supply arms to Egypt. 
As quoted by the Tass Agency, the statement said : 

It appears from foreigro- Press reports that pressure has been 
exercised of late upon some IMiddle Eastern countries to make them 
buy their defence reaturements exclusively from the Western countries 
and on terms imposed by the Western countries. It also appears that 
the Egyptian Government regards such pressure as an intolerable 
mterference detrimental to the independence of Egypt and to the 
interests of her legitimate defence. The Soviet Government holds 
the view that every State has the legitimate right . . to purchase 
arms for its defence requirements from other States on the usual 
commercial terms, and that no foreign State has the right to intervene. 
. . . The Soviet Government has expressed this pomt of view to the 
Egyptian and Czechoslovak Goverimients, and also to the British 
and U.S. Governments,” 

Grave concern was aroused in Israel at the supply of 
Czechoslovak arms to Egypt, and an emergency meeting of 
the Israeli Cabmet was held on Oct. S at which the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Sharett) reported on the “ steps taken with the 
Powers to prevent an arms race and to ensure the security of 
Israel.” Mr. Sharett had had a meeting with the British and 
U.S. Ambassadors on the previous day, after an earlier meeting 
with the Soviet Charge d’ Affaires. On Oct. 4 the Israeli Charge 
d’ Affaires in Prague informed the Czechoslovak Government 
that Israel regarded the sale of arms to Egypt as an “ unfriendly 
act ” and as tantamoimt to abettmg aggression. 

An ofSoial statement was issued after the Israeli Cabmet meeting 
describing the Egyptian reports of Israel’s superiority m armaments 
as “ without foimdation,” and the figures given by Colonel Nasser 
as a “ ridiculous exaggeration ” After declaring that Israel was far 
behind Egypt m mihtary equipment, and pointmg out that Israel’s 
military budget was one-third that of Egypt, the statement expressed 
Israel’s ” grave concern ” at the prospect of the present military 
balance altering substantially m favour of Egypt, and at the possi- 
bihty that this might encourage Egyptian aggression agamst Israel 
It added that if reports of the quantities and types of arms to be 
supphed to Egypt proved to be accurate, Israel must take every 
step at her disposal to improve her defensive power, mcluding the 
purchase of increasing quantities of armaments.” 

Prior to these developments, Mr. Sharett had defined Israel’s 
attitude to the peace plan ” for the Middle East put forward 
on Aug. 26 by Mr. Dulles (see 14392 A). 

In an interview to the British Umted Press on Sept. 11, Mr. 
Sharett said that while Israel was willing to discuss certain mutual 
border adaustments with her Arab neighbours, she was not prepared 
to make unilateral concessions of territory, particularly in the Negev. 
Commenting that Mr. Dulles had appeared to ” make the flxmg of 
boundaries a condition that must come before the conclusion of the 
defence treaties, which he himself regards as urgently needed,” Mr. 
Sharett declared that the present armistice Imes, whatever teohnloal 
ox other dements they possess, have at least the inestimable advantage 
of bemg agreed upon, whereas any agreed correction of these hnes 
in the near future is highly problematical, if not iUusory.” The 
Negev, in particular, was of great importance to Israel both for its 
mineral wealth and for the “ supreme value ” of the port of Eilat, 
at Its southern apex (see map, page 14436) , ** that foothold on the 
Red Sea,” said Mr. Sharett, “is of far-reachiag significance to Israel, 
and invests with the same quahty of decisive value any part of the 
land bridge between it and the main body of the State’s territory 

A further amplification of Israel’s attitude to the “ Dulles 
plan ” was made on Sept. 11 by the Israeli Ambassador in 
Washington, Mr. Eban, with the authority of Mr. Sharett. 
After stating that Mr. Sharett had presented Israel’s views 
to the U.S. Government, Mr. Eban warmly commended Mr. 
Dulles’ “ realistic and imaginative approach ” to the problem, 
but said that it was “ acutely discouraging to read Mr. Dulles’ 
paragraph on frontiers.” Mr. Eban said in this connexion 
that the Israeh Government considered that the present 
frontiers between Israel and the Arab States possessed “ more 
solid attributes ” than Mr. Dulles’ speech had mdicated, for 
the following reasons : 

(1) The present frontiers had existed by mtemational agreement 
and arrangement for seven years, and had stood out “ in recognized 
integrity ” despite the fact that hostilities had occurred from time 
to time. As the subject of an international guarantee they were 
“ vastly superior to any imaginary line which does not have the 
tradition of stabihty or the virtue of reahty.” 

(2) Both Israel and the Arab States had agreed that the present 
frontiers would not be changed except by agreement under the 
armistice terms concluded in 1949. None of the parties had invoked 
the armistice procedure for change, and they were more likely to 
resign themselves to the present frontiers than to reach a new 
agreement. In any event “there can he no question of unilateral 
concessions by Israel to the Arab States, which are so abundant 
in territory.” 

(3) M the present border could be “ a flttmg subject for the 
tripartite agreement in 1950, it cannot be an unfitting subject for a 
treaty engagement today.” 


(4) Even the advocates of a new boundary agreement did not 
seem to have any drastic alterations m mmd. “ How,^ then, could 
an adjustment, which admittedly would be only minor in character, 
be so momentous as to make all the difference between the apphoation 
of a treaty solution and its denial ? ” 

(5) There was “ nothing mtrmsically tense ” about the configura- 
tion. of the present frontiers. Tension would result, not from the 
shape of the frontier, but from the relationship between the Govern- 
ments on either side of it 

Snmmanzmg what he described as “ the foundation of Israel’s 
position,” Mr Eban said . “We wiH explore every road of progress 
towards the liquidation of conflict between the Arab States and 
Israel. While hemg ready for mutual adjustments of the boundary 
hue, we shall accept no unilateral territorial concessions for ourselves, 
just as we have demanded nothing from our neighbours Mr. Sharett’s 
statement on the Negev is an absolutely fundamental and immutable 
part of our policy. Now that there is an important willingness m 
prmciple for the leaders of the Umted States to engage themselves 
by a treaty to thwart aggression in our area, w^e urgently advocate 
that this priceless stabihty be conferred upon our region now and 
not be lost through association with unattainable conditions ” 

Mr Eban ended by saying that Israel and the Umted States had 
drawn closer together m this “ memorable discussion,” bnt that 
much work remained to bo done before the promise enshrined m 
Mr. Dulles’ statement could produce lasting peace and Beouritv for 
the Middle East. 

The new Prime Minister of Syria, Said Ghazzi (see 14454 A), 
announced in the Chamber of Deputies on Sept. 26 that Syria 
rejected any plans or attempts for the conclusion of peace 
with Israel, including the proposals of Mr. Dulles. No other 
Arab State had officially defined its attitude towards Mr, 
Dulles’ proposals, but a Cairo broadcast of Aug. 29 denounced 
the ‘‘ Dulles plan ” as an attempt “ to deliver the Arabs to 
the meicy of Israel.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchcstei 
Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Gaza Incidents, 144x9 A ; 
14389 A 5 14157 A ; Gulf of Akaba, 1443^ A ; “ Dulles 

Plan,” 14392 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Life Sentences imposed 
on I.R.A* Men for Arborfield Raid. 

The three Irishmen arrested after the I.R.A. raid on the 
arms depot at Arborfield — ^Donal Murphy, Joseph Doyle, and 
James Andrew Mary Murphy — were sentenced to life impi ison- 
ment by Mr Justice Cassels at Berkshire Assizes on Oct. 5. 

Each of the three men was found “ guilty ” on two counts of 
armed robbory and received sentences of life imprisonment on those 
charges In addition, they were each sentenced to 14 years’ im- 
prisonment for breaking and entering into the Arborfield camp and 
stealing arms, to five years’ imprisonment for conspiring to rob, 
and to two years’ luiprisonmont for assaulting Sergeant C'Jartor 
(the guard commander at the depot), all these sentences to rim 
concurrently. They were found “ not guilty ” of causing grievous 
bodily harm to Sergeant Carter 

Mr. Justice Cassels addressed the three men as follows when 
passing sentence * 

“ . . . You and others organized a plan to acquire and use . . . 
a vast quantity of arms and ammunition But for the vigilance of 
two police officers on the mam road to Ascot in the early hours of 
that morning (Aug 13) you might not have been discovered The 
whereabouts of what you had stolen might not have been known, 
and how much blood might have been shed as the result of what you 
had done no-one could tell This was an act of war upon your port. 
It was carried far enough to indicate your determination to go 
through and to stick at nothing in order to achieve your alms. You 
were armed ; Sergeant Carter and his men wore not ; and this 
Court has no doubt that if resistance was shown by the guard, you, 
who were carrying loaded revolvers, would not have hositatod to use 
them. If you had, and if you had killed ... it is difficult to see what 
answer you could have had to a charge of murder. . . So far as your 
Imprisonment is concerned . . . the day of your release depends entirely 
upon the Secretary of State, who may release when he sees fit so 
to do and upon such conditions as he sees fit to impose.” 

The accused men had refused to plead to any of the charges, 
and Mr. Justice Cassels had entered a plea of “ not guilty.” 
The only prisoner to comment after the jury had returned their 
verdicts was Doyle, who said : “ We are soldiers of the Irish 
Republican Army. Those arms and ammunition were to be 
used against the British army of occupation in Ireland. We 
have no regrets and do not apologize for our part in the raid 
at Arborfield. Our only regret is that it was not a success 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Frev. rep. X 4405 A.) 

B. CEYLON. — Imperial Honours to be ended. 

Sir John Kotelawala, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, announced 
in the House of Representatives on Sept. 6 that arrangements 
were being made for the replacement of Imperial Honours Iby 
suitable Ceylonese Honours as soon as possible. 

(Ceylon Government Information Department, Colombo) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - EASTERN GERMANY. — 
Governmental Discussions in Moscow. - Soviet-East 
German Treaty. - Restoration of Sovereignty to Eastern 
Germany. - Abolition of Soviet High Commission. - 
Retention of Soviet Troops. - East German Responsibility 
for TraflSic and Frontier Control. 

Discussions between the Soviet Government and the Govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Repubhc (Eastern Germany) 
were held in Moscow from Sept. 17-20, shortly after the 
conclusion of the discussions between the U.S.S.R. and the 
German Federal Repubhc (see 14425 A). The negotiations 
were conducted on the Russian side by Marshal Bulganm and 
M. Khrushchov, and on the East German side by Herr Otto 
Grotewohl (the Prime Mimster), who was assisted by Herr 
Ulbricht, Herr Nuschke, and Herr Stoph (the three Deputy 
Premiers), Dr. Lothar Bolz (Foreign Minister), and Dr. Erich 
Correns (president of the National Front, comprising all 
political parties and mass organizations m Eastern Germany). 

The negotiations ended, with the signing by Marshal Bulganm 
and Herr Grotewohl of a treaty between the Soviet and East 
German Governments containing the followmg provisions : 

Art. 1. Both Govemmeixts “ solenmly confirmed ” that their 
relations were based on complete eanality of rights, mutual respect 
of sovereignty, and non-interference in domestic affairs.” In accord- 
ance with this principle. Eastern Germany was henceforth *'free 
to decide questions concerning its internal and foreign policy, 
including its relations with the German Federal Republic as well 
as its relations with other States.” 

Art. 2. Both Governments declared their readiness ** to take part, 
in a spirit of sincere co-operation, m all international actions aimed 
at safeguarding peace and security in Europe and in the world, and 
which are in conformity with the principles of the XJ N. Charter.” For 
this purpose they would consult each other “ on aU important 
questions affecting the interests of both countries,” and would take 
all measures at their disposal ” not to allow a violation of peace ” 
Art. 3. The two Governments agreed to develop and strengthen the 
economic, soientlflo-teohnical, and cultural relations existing between 
them, and to give each other all possible mutual aid in these fields 
Art. 4 (a) The Soviet forces at present stationed in Eastern Germany 
under international (i.e. four-Power) agreements would continue to 
he stationed there temporarily with the approval of the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic, and on conditions to he settled 
hy an additional agreement between the two Governments. 

(b) Soviet forces stationed in Eastern Germany would not interfere 
In the internal affairs of the German Democratic Republic or in the 
flooial and political life of the country 

Art. 5. Both Governments were agreed that it was ** their main aim 
to bring about a peaceful settlement for the whole of Germany by 
means of appropriate negotiations.” To this end they would ** make 
the necessary efforts towards a settlement hy a peace treaty and 
towards the restoration of the unity of Germany on a peaceful and 
democratic basis.” 

Art. 6. The treaty would he valid until the restoration of the unity 
of Germany as a " peaceful and democratic State,” or until it was 
annulled or amended ” by agreement between the parties.” 

Art. 7. The treaty would take effect upon ratification by the 
Soviet and East Gorman Governments Instruments of ratification 
would be exchanged in Berlin at an early date. 

The preamble stated that the Soviet and East German Governments 
would respect the obligations undertaken by both Governments under 
” international agreements relating to Germany as a whole.” [By 
Implioatlon, this phrase recognized the special four-Power status of 
Berlin and the responsibihties shared by the Soviet Union, equally 
with the three Western Powers, concerning German reunifl.cation.] 
In addition to the above-mentioned treaty restoring 
sovereignty to Eastern Germany, there were also published 
at the end of Ihe conference (1) an exchange of letters between 
Dr. Bolz and M. Zorin (Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister) 
confirming that the East German Goverment would in future have 
control of traffic (other than military traffic) across its territory 
from Western Germany to Berlm, and also of the frontiers of the 
German Democratic Repubhc ; (2) a communique stating, 
inter alia, that the Soviet Government would give " favourable 
consideration^’ to the release of Germans still held in the 
U.S.S.R. ; and (S) an announcement by the Soviet Government 
abolishing the Soviet High Commission in Eastern Germany, 
and assigning to the Soviet Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic “ the function of maintaining relations 
with the U.S., British, and French diplomatic representatives 
in the German Federal Republic on questions resulting from 
the decisions of the four Powers concerning Germany as a 
whole.” In addition, the Soviet Government rescinded all 
laws, directives, and orders issued by the Soviet control organs 
in Eastern Germany between 1945 and 1948 — prior to the 
formation of the Allied High Commission in the latter year. 

In the exchange of correspondence between Dr. Bolz and M. Zorin 
it was stated that the East German Government would take over 
responsibility for the control of its frontiers and for lines of com- 
munication between Western Germany and West Berlin passing 


through East German territory- Questions concerning these oom- 
munications — e.g., matters relating to passenger and freight transport 
by road, rail, and canal — ^would be settled in consultation with the 
** corresponding authorities ” of Western Germany. East German 
control of civilian and civilian freight traffic (both of German and 
foreign nationals) would not, however, apply to the personnel and 
supphes of the British, French, and U S. garrisons in West Berlin. 
It was confirmed that the Western Powers, as hitherto, would have 
access to West Berhn ma the recognized road, rail, and air corridors, 
and that control of military traffic between W^tem Germany and 
West Berlm would continue to devolve ” temporarily ” upon the 
Soviet military authorities until a further agreement had been 
concluded [i.e. a four-Power agreement between Russia and the 
Western Powers]. 

The communique issued at the end of the discussions said that the 
Soviet and East German Governments had exchanged views on 
international questions ; that both Governments were agreed that 
the participation of Bast and West German representatives in the 
f ortho ommg Geneva conference of Foreign Mimsters would facilitate 
the discussion of questions concerning Germany ; and that the 
Soviet Government would give ” favourable consideration to 
requests by the East German President and Government (see below) 
for the release of German prisoners m the U.S.S.R,, and would submit 
recommendations on this matter to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. The communique made no mention of Marshal Btdganin’a 
pledge to Dr. Adenauer that 9,626 Germans convicted of war crimes 
would he released. 

On Sept 15, before the East German delegation arrived in Moscow, 
it had been announced in East Berlin that Herr Wilhelm Pieck, the 
President of the German Democratic Repubhc, had addressed a 
letter to Marshal Voroshilov (chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet), dated Aug 31, on the question of the release of 
Germans held in the Soviet Union. In this letter (the text of which 
was broadcast by the East German radio) President Pieck had written: 

During the visit of the Soviet Government delegation to Berlm 
in July (see 14357 B) the question was raised with the Government 
of the German Democratic Repubhc as to whether there existed the 
possibihty for the release and repatriation of former German prisoners 
of war who are serving sentences for crimes committed during the 
war against the Soviet people. It was agreed to contmue the examina- 
tion of this question ... I therefore consider the moment opportune 
... to plead formally for the early release and return of all former 
German prisoners of war. The Soviet Union may rest assured that 
such a magnanimous action would be appreciated by the entire 
German nation with deep gratitude.” 

In a statement in Moscow on Sept. 19, Herr Ulbricht said 
that Soviet troops would remain in Eastern Germany “ so 
long as the Western Powers are unwilling to withtow their 
troops from Western Germany and to liquidate their military 
bases there.” He added, however, that the continued presence 
of Soviet forces in Eastern Germany would not affect the 
responsibihty of the German Democratic Republic to protect 
itself “ effectively ” with its own armed forces. After de- 
nouncing the passing of the Defence Law by the West German 
Government, and declaring that the building-up of an 
“ aggressive Wehrmacht ” had already started in the Feder^ 
Republic, he declared that the German Democratic Republic 
would “ faithfully fulfil its rights and obhgations ” resulting 
from the Warsaw Treaty (see 14249 A). 

M. Khrushchov, speaking on the same date during the 
negotiations, similarly declared that the Soviet Union was 
ready to withdraw its forces from Eastern Germany ” providing 
our partners m the war against Hitlerite Germany also with- 
draw their troops ” from Western Germany- 

After ratification by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
and the East German Volkskammer, the treaty came into force 
on Oct. 6, on which date instruments of ratification were 
exchanged in East Berlin between the Goyemments of the 
U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic. — (East German 
News Agency, A.D.N. - Tass Agency - Fra^urter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev- rep. 14425 A ; 14357 ®*) 

B. PERSIA. — Ban on Opium Cultivation. 

The Majlis passed a Bill on Oct. 4 banning opium cultivation 
throughout Persia, and laying down measures for a campaign 
against opium-smoking, which was also banned. The measure 
had been passed by the Senate in August. 

The Mhaister of Health (Dr. Salah), who introduced the Bill, had 
pointed out that Persia produced between 700 and 1,200 tons of 
opium a year, that 100,000 persons died prematurely in Persia every 
year as a result of opium addiction, and that some 5,000 other 
addicts oonunitted suicide each year, leaving their families destitute. 
It was estimated by the Ministry of Health that 2,000,000 grammes 
of opium were smoked daily in Persia, involving the daily loss of 
500,000 man-hours, and that the debilitating effects of the drug were 
affecting more than half the Persian labour force. 

Grave concern at the effects of opium addiction in Persia, 
and at exports of the drug from that country, had been expressed 
on a number of occasions by the U.N. Narcotics Bureau. 

(Daily Telegraph - New York Memid Tribune) 
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A. UNimO STATES. — Trade Policy. - Increase of 
50 per cent on Bicycle Tarijffs. - Protests by Britain and 
European Countries. 

President Eisenhower announced^ on Aug. 19 that, after 
having considered the Tariff Coinniission’s reconiniendations, 
he was authorizing an immediate increase of 50 per cent in the 
duty on all bicycle imports into the United States. The 
President’s decision, which was based on the escape clause ” 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, raised the minimum 
ad valorem duty on hght-weight machines with 25-m. wheels 
from to llj per cent, and on other types from 15 to 22i- per 
cent. The Tariff Commission had recommended an increase 
on all imported cycles to a standard rate of 22J per cent. 

Ar> earlier request by the TJ.S. manufacturers for higher tarifEs on 
imported machines had been rejected by the Tariff Comimssion m 
1952 (see 12828 A), but another appeal to the Co m , mis sion was made 
m August 1954 The Commission submitted its report on March 14, 
1955, and, after a request by the President for additional data, made 
a supplementary report on July 14. It stated that during the first five 
months of 1955 imports of foreign bicycles of all types had risen by 
74 per cent to some 375,000, against 216,000 durmg the comparable 
period of 1954, and that domestic production was running at an 
average of 82,000 a month, compared with a monthly average of 
107,000 durmg the years 1950 to 1954. The Commission informed 
the President that domestic manufacturers were unable to produce 
hght'weight bicycles as cheaply as they could be imported from 
Britam and the European continent, and concluded that, ia the 
absence of any mdication of a change in present trends, the American 
industry was virtually certain to show further deterioration durmg 
the current year. 

In identical letters on Aug. 19 to the chairmen of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee, 
President Eisenhower said that he agreed with the majority 
of the Tariff Commission that the American bicycle industry 
had, within the meaning of the law, “ suffered serious mjury 
or the threat of serious injury from mcreased imports resultmg 
in part from tariff concessions.” He emphasized, however, 
“that this nation’s firmly rooted policy of seekmg ever- 
expanding levels of international trade and investment ” was 
“ m no respect altered ” by the decision to raise the tariffs 
on bicycles. 

Explaining why he had authorized a tariff morease on hghtwelght 
maohmes of only per cent to 11 h per cent, mstead of the 
324 per cent recommended by the Tariff Commission, the President 
said that the recent expansion of the U.S market for laige wheel 
hght-weight bicycles had resulted mainly from the efforts of foreign 
producers and American importers. The domestic industry manu- 
factured almost no bicycles of this type, and the American product, 
which had typically been of the balloon tyre variety, was not directly 
competitive with the imported large wheel light-weight Moreover, 
by raising the tariff on both types of machine by an equal 50 per 
cent, the existing relationship m tariff treatment for imported large 
wheel hght-weight machines was preserved, and recognition was 
given to the fact that “ the development of the present American 
market for this particular bicycle is attributable almost entirely to 
the ingenuity and resourceful efforts of foreign producers and 
American importers/' The American industry was, however, showing 

encouraging signs of stirring ” to meet competition from abroad 
hy improving its technology and its appeal to consumer tastes. 
** In my judgment,” said the President, these developments, rather 
than intervention by the Government, are the domestic Industry's 
real hope for the future.” 

The U.S. action aroused strong resentment in a number of 
European countries, especially in Britain, the largest exporter 
of bicycles to the United States. 

Mr. T. J. Boulstridge (vice-president of the British Cycle and Motor 
Cycle Manufacturers* and Traders* Union, and managing director of 
Phillips Cycles Ltd.) said on Aug. 19 that industry in Britain and 
Europe “ must regard with misgiving this further evidence of 
American sensitivity ” to increasing exports, and that there seemed 
little purpose in cultivating the American market iC protection was 
to be 80 lightly applied when success was achieved. He contended 
that TJ.S. industry had over-emphasized the normal seasonal declme 
in trade during the winter ; that it had fully recovered since ; and 
that there was little real evidence that their business had been 
Injured by imports. American malsers, he said, must put their own 
house in order by producing merchandise with a greater consumer 
appeal, or their trade would suffer, irrespective of imports. 

At the meeting of the O.E.E.O. Council in Paris on Aug 26, the 
representatives of Britain, Western Germany, France, Austria, the 
Netherlands, the Irish Bepubho, and Portugal expressed their 
” concern ” about the U.S. action. The British delegate pointed out 
that although the U.S. Government had ” repeatedly said ” that It 
recognized the importance of tariff stability, it had once again used 
the ” escape clause *' of the Tariff Act to raise a duty. The West 
German representative stressed that the U.S action was Inoom- 
patihle with the close co-operation between the O.B.B.C. countries 
and the U.S. A., adding that the export of bicycles had been developed 
” at the instigation of our American friends to increase dollar earnings 
of O.B.E.C. countries, and is now being curtailed when it is beginning 
to yield taa^ble results.*' 


Figures published in the British and U.S. Press showed that 
total bicycle sales in the U.S.A. in 1954 amounted to about 
2,510,000, of which 1,554,000 machines were manufactured in 
the United States and 956,000 were imported. 

More half of the imports (530,000, valued at $12,970,000) 
came from Britam, followed by Western Germany (262,000, valued 
at $4,494,000), France (88,000, valued at $1,793,000), and Austria 
(35,000, valued at $788,000). In 1954 the U.S A. was Britain's best 
overseas market for cycles, takmg one-fifth of all the maohmes 
exported , exports of British bicycles to the USA had risen from 
58,000 m 1950 to 123,000 in 1951, 191,000 m 1952, and 407,000 m 1953. 

The Wasbmgton correspondent of The Times, in a despatch on 
Aug. 20, stated that the total number of Americans employed m 
the manufacture of bicycles was no more than 3,954 m 1953 and 
2,901 m 1954, and that, moreover, none of the nine firms engaged m 
the busmess was devoted exclusively to bicycle manufaoturmg ; all 
made other items, which, m some cases, were more important than 
their bicycle operations 

The U.S. State Department issued on Sept. 21 a list of 
commodities on which the U.S.A. was prepared to consider 
offering tariff concessions at the next conference of parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) for the 
purpose both of obtainmg “ new concessions of benefit to U.S. 
trade” and of “ making compensation for the recent action 
of the United States in increasmg the duty on bicycles.” 

(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune - Times - 
Fmancial Times) (Prev* rep. 14299 A.) 

B. FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. — Formation of 
North African ** Liberation Army ” announced in Cairo. 
- Unification of Algerian and jMoroccan Rebel Forces. - 
Suspension of French Arms Shipments to Egypt. 

It was announced in Cairo on Oct. 4 by Si Allal el-Fassi, 
leader of the Moroccan Istiqlal (nationalist) party, that the 
Algerian and Moroccan “ resistance movements ” had been 
combined under a “ unified command ” to form a “ liberation 
army of North Africa ” {armie de libiration du Maghreb Arabe) 
which would conduct a joint struggle for the “ liberation ” of 
Algeria and Morocco. He said that the “ movement for the 
liberation of North Africa ” had entered into “ a new phase 
in which its objectives and military actions will be co-ordmated 
to achieve its goals — ^the independence of North Africa {les 
pays du Maghreb) and the return of Sultan Ben-Youssef [the 
deposed Sultan of Morocco] to his throne.” Si Allal el-Eassi 
added that the “ liberation army ” would be jomed by Tunisian 
elements “ at the proper moment.” 

It was stated that the ” liberation army ” was oflaoered by men 
who saw active service in World War II and in the “ resistance 
movements ” ; that it would carry out military operations and issue 
regular communiques from an underground headquarters “ some- 
where in North Africa ” j and that it had gone into action for the 
first time on Oct 1. [A widespread senes of attacks was carried 
out during the night of Oct. 1-2 in different parts of Algeria and 
Morocco, during which Moroccan tribesmen attacked the town of 
Immouzer, in the Atlas Mountains, and massacred 11 French men, 
women, and children.] 

A ** Communique No. 1,” Issued in Cairo on the same date (Oct. 4), 
said that the ” liberation army ” did not consider itself bound by ** any 
agreement, past or future,” which did not Involve the attainment 
of " total independence ” for North Africa 

It was confirmed at the Quai d’Orsay on Sept. IT that France 
had suspended the supply of arms and military equipment to 
Egypt because of the offensive nature of recent anti-French 
broadcasts from Cairo. It was also announced that the French 
Ambassador in Syria had protested against similar anti-French 
broadcasts from Damascus. The French action against Egypt 
was taken after a number of violent and abusive broadcasts 
from Cairo attacking French policy in North Africa and 
expressing support for the rebel movements in Algeria and 
Morocco. The French newspaper Le Monde disclosed on 
Sept. 27 that the suspension of arms shipments to Egypt had 
been put into effect on Sept. 2. 

The secretary-general of the Arab League (Abdul Klialek 
el-Hassouna) denounced the French decision as “ a hostile act 
against the Arabs,” whilst the Cairo newspaper Al Goumhouria 
(the official organ of the Egyptian Government) made abusive 
attacks on the French Government and Prime Minister, M. 
Faure, whom it described as “ the hangman of the Arabs ” 
and “ the stooge of Zionist agents.” — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Le Figaro, Paris - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

C- UNITED KINGDOM. — August Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom in August totalled 
£342,800,000, exports £264,200,000, and re-exports £10,000,000, 
the adverse visible balance for the month thus amounting to 
£68,100,000 — (Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 14443 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Butler’s Mansion 
House Speech on Britain’s Economic Position. - Speech 
by Governor of Bank of England. - Fall in Gold and 
Dollar Reserves in September. 

Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, surveyed the 
present economic situation m Britain when he addressed the 
bankers and merchants of the City of London at the Mansion 
House on Oct. 4. He spoke as follows : 

** We must move to stabilize or reduce costs so as to improve our 
competitive power as a great trading nation, and maintain our 
standard of national well-being, and our fine achievements over the 
last four years. During this time expansion has been the order of 
the day. . . . We have opened markets, removed restrictions, widened 
trade, and freed human endeavour. This has all resulted m a consider- 
able mcrease of prosperity — a word which has meant for the normal 
working family sure employment, a happy home, and, in most cases, 
mcreased rewards . . . 


But there is something more fundamental We live in an island. 
We must import almost all we want to keep up full employment 
and good hving. We have been using up too much at home and not 
sending enough abroad to pay for what we bring in 

Let us examine for a few minutes what is to the credit of Govern- 
ment achievement as it afiects hnman happiness. I use the word 
* credit ' in the normal English sense of what is good. As the bear 
said when eating the honey, we shall come to the * squeeze * later. . . 

First, domestic production has fully justified our expectations, as 
expressed m my 1955 Budget and m my Budget speech. There has 
also been a surge forward of mvestment, towards which I was pressed 
by both sides in Parliament and m mdustry House and factory 
bmlding have been clxmbmg steadily. The City of London is rising 
again from its rums The output of plant, maohmery, and vehicles 
is markedly greater. 

Indeed, so successful have we been that the rate at which develop- 
ment 18 proceeding, taken together with all that people are spendmg, 
is resultmg in a shortage of labour and matenals and hence an 
overloading of the economy Our difficulties come purely from an 
increase in the amount spent on personal consumption, which, though 
moderated m the first six months of this year, is still excessive in 
relation to what our resources can bear. 


The index of weekly wage rates, after having risen by five pomts 
between December and March, rose hy another three pomts between 
March and June and has since risen agam by a further point More- 
over, there are new wage claims to face, and there have been marked 
increases in dividend distribution. 


Imports have risen steeply, though I have reason to beheve they 
may be brought xmder control In particular, we have had to spend 
this year to date £47 million on coal imports, as compared with only 
£6 million a year ago. Every ton of coal we waste or fail to dig reduces 
our reserves of gold and dollars by about £7. 


And why do we have to import coal ? Because our booming 
mdustry has used more, and because, so far from mcreaamg, production 
over the first 35 weeks of this year is 3,500,000 tons less than in the 
same period last year. We have had to out down very severely our 
coal exports, which is disastrous for our country, and to mcrease our 
imports of fuel oil. 

Our exports as a whole have certainly increased, though it is 
difficult to follow the trend exactly because of the dislocation caused 
by the strikes earlier this year. Wo look like achieving a 10 per cent 
improvement in the volume of our exports this year over the 1954 
volume ; in particular, our exports to the Ilmted States seem likely 
to be better than for some time past Much more effort is needed and 
we must invade new markets ,* but the record is good. 

We shall not go back on our policy of widening trade and freeing 
payments. We have to trade to live. We trust that we shall see the 
following up of the lead given by the President of the United States 
towards freer trade and more imaginative good creditor pohcies — . 


The imperative need is for us to use less at home and send more 
abroad. In a week’s time we shall pubhsh the six-monthly balan^- 
of-payments White Paper. I will mention m advance that m the 
first six months of this year the U.K. had a small cunent smpto 
with the rest of the world— including the remaining U.S. aid So 
fax so good But, as you all know, we need a large surplus ; moreover, 
U.S. aid is coming to an end and we must stand on our own feet. 

Last month the gold and doUar reserves went dowa hy $112 i^ion, 
including the payment to the E P.U. of $59 miUion for our E.P.U. 
deficit in August A large proportion of the deolme in the reserves 
during the last three months has been due to our deficit with Europe 
We must remember that we tend to spend most heavily in Europe 
in the late summer, when we and other sterling countries earn leaat. 
Also from the end of July onwards, three-quarters of our deficit 
with Europe have to he paid for in gold. The E-P-U 
September was £37,000,000, which will mean a payment of $80 million 
from our reserves due this month. 

Analysing the September figures, I can state that virtually the 
entire loss and deficit with the E.P.U. took place m the first half of 
the month. After my speech to the International Monetary Fund, 
adverse speculation against sterling ceased, and with it the loss of 
reserves and the increasing deficit in E.P.U, To the extent that 
sterling has been firmer, things are better. 

I have indicated clearly, and with general assent, that we Intend 
to make no move on the exchange front until we have fortified ^e 
internal economy and the general outlook Is more favourable. We 


intend to move and shah move, when we are ready, to a wider system 
of payments and to a system of freedom. We shall at all costs defend 
the pound. . We must now assist sterling to carry forward its 
recovery by showmg our continuing determination to deal with 
inflation at home Then I beheve sterling wih regam its full 
strength. . . . 

It is evident that, m a mixed economy of private and puhhe 
enterprise, measures to restrict credit mnst be further helped hy 
paraUel action to curtail expenditure m the public sector. The 
measures of last February resulted in bank deposits bemg reduced, 
bnt for various reasons bank advances contmued to rise. Therefore 
on July 25 further steps were taken. The bankers were asked to 
press the restriction of credit — ^m other words (to quote a professional 
periodical) ‘ to blow the froth off a brimful economy.’ The latest 
figures of deposits and advances, to he published this week, show 
how strenuously they have worked. 

I will certainly blow off my share of the froth. Bnt I think together 
we want to go deeper and mcrease the * gravity ' of the brew. The 
hanks will expect the Government and public authorities to do their 
best to support what must be to bankers a disagreeable but necessary 
exercise. The sum of the Government’s proposals in the field of 
expenditure, and any other measures which are necessary to correct 
the situation, must, of course, be announced to Parliament as soon 
as we meet. The Government must do its duty in brmgmg forward 
whatever comprehensive remedies the situation demands. 

This is the time of the year when the Government is preparing the 
estimates of its own expenditure for next year, and we shaU certamly 
do our part m seeing that they do not exceed what can be clearly 
justified. The recent warning of the Minister of Housing that the 
housmg subsidies should be reduced rather than mcreased is very 
important. Meanwhile, I am, as always, keepmg a close watch on 
the current progress of the Exchequer. Li the half-year to Sept. 30, 
revenue was £35 million better than last year, against a Budget 
estimate of a reduction of £28 million over the whole year. Expendi- 
ture is £55 milhon higher than last year, but the rate of mcrease is 
well below that provided for m the Budget. It is risky to attempt to 
draw conclusions for the whole year from the half-year’s restilts, 
but we can confidently expect the out-turn of the Budget to he better 
than I forecast last April. 

I can now resume briefly what I have said. On the favourable side 
of the picture we have the gratifying rise in production and m exports 
and the general spirit of confldence which is abroad m the oountry. 
On the other side we have the big nse m imports, the pressure of 
additional wage demands, and the acute shortage of labour — there 
are now on the average well over two vacancies m industry for every 
person who is registered as unemployed 

But I would not wish anyone either at home or abroad to misjudge 
the nature of the problem. These are not the difficulties of a country 
which is r unnin g into trouble through inertia or flabhmess ; rather 

i we are suffering from the effects of buoyant expansion coupled with 
msuffloient restraint at home. This restraint is to be mtensified. 

We have always had a dual policy of disciplme and mceutive. 
Without incentive we should not have expanding opportumty. 
Without discipline, of which still more is to come, we shall not be able 
to invade and conquer oversea markets. Placed as we are by nature 
’twixt the two colossi of East and West, we shall win through only 
if we are msprred by the traditional virtues of the merchants and 
bankers of the City of London, absolute int^nty, and the virtues 
of ever-wellmg ingenmty and patient self -sacrifice.” 

' After Mr. Butler’s speech the meeting was addressed as 
follows by Mr. C. P. Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of England : 

There has been much talk about sterling m recent months, hut 
the most important point of all has often been overlooked In 1949 
sterlmg was overvalued The devaluation in that year left sterling 
undervalued. Smee then the margm of undervaluation has 
lessened. If in the future we were to be so foolish as to allow our 
costs to oontmue to rise disproportionately to those of our competitors, 
the relative value of sterlmg would agam come into question. But 
today sterhng is still undervalued rather than overvalued in relation 
to most of the principal currencies of the world.” 

T-n disoussmg the Chancellor’s “ tighter money ” policy, Mr, 
Cobbold said that the effect on the foreign exchange position of the 
combmed measures taken hy the Chancellor had been immediate 
and decisive. “ The chsturhmg markets m cheap sterhng which had 
been growing up over the previous four months disappeared ahnost 
overnight and have since given very little trouble Sterling generally 
took on a more favourable look, which it retained until July, when 
had trade figures came out, doubts were expressed about the effective- 
ness of our anti-inflationary measures, and rumours circulated about 
changes m our exchange arrangements. At the same time the 
tightening of money, coupled with a similar hut less pronounced 
tendency m the Umted States, began to influence commodity pnees, 
with a consequent improvement to our terms of trade. 

“ It is less easy to gauge the effect of the February measures and 
the tight monetary pohey of the succeeding months on the internal 
economy. The immediate results were disappointing • for a month 
or so the view persisted that tight conditions would not he maintained 
for long and need not bo taken seriously. But, from April onwards, 
the measures were probably more effective than has been generally 
supposed Without them there is httle doubt that bank advances 
would have climbed much more steeply and the upsurge of hire 
purchase might have got out of hand. Against a general atmosphere 
of boom and expansion, the steady pressure of monetary policy 
through those months was gradually building up resistance to an 
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exeeptionaJly lieavy demand for credit. It became clear, however, 
during the summer that the banks wonld not succeed m bringing 
advances down quickly enough and to the necessary extent without 
the support of a statement of Govenunent pohcy. The statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in July greatly reinforced 
the technical * squeeze ’ and, although the banks still find themselves 
up against difficult problems, the tide of advances has turned.” 

Drawing “ certain conclusions ” about the use and effect of 
monetary pohcy m modem conditions from their experience smce 
1951, Mr. Cohbold said * “ The proportion of the economy which is 
directly affected hy credit policy through the banking system, both 
as to mvestment and as to consumption spending, is much smaller 
than it used to be With the enormous growth of the puhhc sector, 
monetary action to restrict the borrowmg and spending of mdividuals, 
firms and companies can be outweighed by the action of Government, 
local authorities, and the nationalized industries. Moreover, with 
the redistribution of income smce the war, the immediate 
impaet of credit pohcy on consumption spending is outweighed by 
the level of earnings and by fiscal policy. 

“ Secondly, with present high taxation levels, business people are 
less sensitive to an mcrease m the coat of hank borrowing Inter- 
national capital movements are less free than before the war and also 
less sensitive, though by no means wholly msensitive, to mterest 
rate changes, 

** Thus, iu its direct impact, monetary policy works on a smaller 
field than it used to. But it stdl exercises a gradual and persuasive 
influence oyer a much wider field Bank Rate movements are an 
mtegral part of monetary pohcy and still have their psychological 
effect. The experience of these years shows that it would be most 
unwise not to make full use of these mstruments ; it would be 
equally unwise to blunt them hy loading them with more responsi- 
bihties than they can effectively discharge.” 

“ Our monetary policy has got into its stnde and we must hold 
to It firmly,” Mr Cobbold ended. “ If strong action is now taken 
by the Government over the rest of the field, and if we keep mdustrial 
coats steady, the task ahead of us should be well within our capacity ” 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit in September 
of $112,000,000 after taking mto account (a) the receipt of 
$2,000,000 in U.S. defence aid, (b) the payment of $59,000,000 
to the E.P.U., representing that part of the August settlement 
which had to be paid in gold or dollars, and (c) the payment of 
$2,000,000 under bilateral settlements with creditors of the 
E.P.U. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
fell to $2,345,000,000 on Sept. 30. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. September settlement 
showed that the U.K. had a deficit of $106,400,000 (£38,000,000), 
which will be settled in October, under the recently revised 
scales of payment (see 14874 A), three-quarters in gold or 
dollars and one-quarter by an mcrease m the U.K, debt to the 
Union. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep, Mr. 
Butler, X4343 A ; Gold and Dollar Reserves, 14412 B.) 

A- SYRIA. — New Government. 

The Cabinet headed by M. Sabry Assali tendered its resigna- 
tion on Sept, 6 to President Kuwatli, who was officially 
installed on that date as President of the Syrian Republic in 
succession to President Hashem Atassi. A new eight-man 
Cabinet was formed on Sept. IS by M. Said Ghazzi, in which 
all the political parties were represented except the National 
Socialists and the Arab Renaissance (JBaath) party. M. Ghazzi, 
an Independent, took over the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
concurrently with the Premiership. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. President Kuwatli, 14400 A ; Cabinet, 14063 B.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Accession to Turkisb-Iraqi Pact. 

It was announced in Karaclu on Sept. 23 that Pakistan’s 
instrument of accession to the Turkish- Iraqi pact of mutual 
co-operation had been deposited in Baghdad the same day, 
markmg Pakistan’s formal adherence to the pact and increasing 
the number of its member-countries to four [i.e. Pakistan, 
Turkey, Iraq, and the United Kingdom]. An official spokesman 
m Karachi said that the Turkish-Pakistani pact would become 
part of the Turkish-Iraqi pact so far as defence measures were 
concerned. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14298 B.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Senator S. D. Paltridge (45) was sworn in on Sept, 27 as 
Federal Mimster of Transport and Shipping in place of the 
late Senator McLeay, who died on Sept. IS. Mr. Paltridge, a 
Liberal, was elected as a Senator for Western Australia in 1951, 
and was formerly an hotel manager in that State. The Federal 
Attorney-GenerM (Senator Spicer) had taken over the portfolio 
of Transport and Shipping ad interim after the death of 
Senator McLeay. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev rep. 14414 B.) 


D. SOUTH AFRICA. — Temporary Closure of Fort 
Hare African College. 

The University College of Fort Hare (Cape Province), the only 
non-European institution of umversity status in South Africa, 
was temporarily closed on May 4 by its Governing Cotmcil. The 
367 students — 330 of whom had been suspended for an indefinite 
period — ^were sent home under the guard of armed police. 

A statement issued by the Prmcipal, Professor C. P. Dent, said 
that there was evidence of the existence of a secret authority, some- 
times called “ the caucus,” whose mstructions, rather than those of 
the College authorities, were obeyed by the students, often through 
fear of violence or other forms of intimidation. In consequence it 
had become impossible to contmue the work of the College under 
present conditions 

A commission of mquiry appointed by the Governing 
Council issued a report on Sept. 1 which strongly criticized the 
attitude of many of the students, but made no reference to 
the alleged “ caucus,” 

The report stated that the students were suspicious of the College 
authorities, of many (though not all) Europeans, and of one another, 
partly as a result of the authorities" “ unwise encouragement of tale- 
bearing."’ Mistrust had been focussed on tbe Principal and the 
College authorities, and some at least of the students seemed to be 

opposed to all authority as authority."" Although the maionty 
were probably not active members of any political organization, 
some belonged to the youth movement of the African National 
Congress, and others (probably a greater number) to the Sons of 
Young Africa "" orgamzation, the junior branch of the AU-African 
Convention. These were m touch with the leaders of thoir organiza- 
tions, who had apparently been led by the College’s unique position 
and by the national and mtemational mterest in it mto the unhappy 
pohcy of using it as the spearhead of a national pohtioal struggle.” 
The report noted that there was “ much indifference and a good 
deal of active hostility towards Christianity among the students,” 
and that “ all the usual Leftist ideas of rehgion bemg the opiate of 
the masses are found, combined with African nationalist views of 
the missionary as the agent of the conqueror.” 

The commission suggested that part of the present difficulties 
arose from the fact that the College had outgrown “ an 
interpretation of discipline on high school rather than university 
hues.” Its recommendations included (a) mformal discussions 
between representatives of the College and Native political 
leaders, who “ could be asked to direct their members at Fort 
Hare not to confuse the political struggle outside the College 
with resistance to discipline and constituted authority inside 
it ” ; (6) the abolition of compulsory attendance at religious 
services ; (c) the establishment of Chairs of law and music and of 
departments of commerce and physical education ; and (d) the 
encouragement of co-operation between the College and 
Rhodes University, to which it is affiliated. — (Cape Times) 
(Prev- rep. Non-European University Education, 14164 A.) 

E. WESTERN GERMANY. — German Credit for 
Turkey. - Krupp Contracts in Greece and Turkey. 

German credits totalling 325,000,000 DM. for Turkish 
purchases in Western Germany were opened early in August. 

225.000. 000 DM., of the total, guaranteed by the German 
Federal Government and designed to cover German exporters 
for 70 per cent of their sales to Turkey, had been provided for 
in an agreement signed between the two countries in Ankara 
on Dec. 22, 1954. It was stated at the time that 180,000,000 
DM. would be allotted to capital goods purchased by Turkish 
State enterprises and 45,000,000 DM. to consumer goods for 
private enterprise. It was understood that part of this credit 
— ^wluch was additional to an earlier credit of 180,000,000 DM. 
granted m May, 1954, for the building of a number of cement 
factories and the purchase of ships m Western Germany — 
would be used for the building of a synthetic ammonia 
plant to manufacture nitrogen fertilizers. The remaining 

100.000. 000 DM. of the total were extended to the Turkish 
Government by the Reconstruction Credit Institute (Frankfurt) 
to finance Turkish purchases of German goods and services in 
connexion with economic development schemes. 

The Krupp Company (Essen) sighed a contract worth more 
than £6,500,000 on Aug. 10 for the exploitation of brown coal 
(lignite) deposits in Greece and for the building in that country 
of a briquette factory, a coke installation, and an electrical 
power plant. The project, based on the Ptolemais lignite 
deposits, will provide the basis for a considerable expansion of 
Greek electrical power supplies to help industrialization schemes. 

Krupps also signed a contract with the Turkish Government 
m July for the construction of a 600,000-ton steel plant, which 
was expected to be built in the Aegean coastal area. The 
estimated cost of £T.150,000,000 will be financed by German 
long-term credits and by Turkish banks. 

(Financial Times - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 13973 A ; 1359® B; 13487 A.) 
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A. GOLD COAST. — Agitatioii by Opposition Parties 
for Federal Constitutioii. - Sir Frederick Bourne appointed 
Adviser to Gold Coast Government and Parties. 

An agitation in favour of a federal form, of government for 
the Gold Coast was launched diirmg the autumn of 1954 by a 
new Opposition party which had been founded m September 
imder the name of the National Liberation Movement (N.L.M.). 
The N.L.M. received strong support from the Ashanti tribe, 
which had previously supported the Convention People’s 
Party (C.P.P.)— the governmg party led by Dr. Nkrumah, 
the Prime Minister. The Asantehene (paramount chief of the 
Ashanti), Sir Agyeman Prempeh II, and his Council adopted 
on Oct. 21, 1954, a resolution endorsmg the demand for a 
federal Constitution, and requestmg the Queen to set up a 
commission of inquiry mto the project; in reply to this 
petition, however, the British Government suggested that as 
the Gold Coast had mternal self-government, the question of 
the Constitution should be settled without outside mterferenee. 
Dr. Nkrumah, who described the demand for federation as 

fantastic,” subsequently proposed m December the holding 
of a round-table conference on the subject , this proposal was 
rejected on Dec. 17 by the Asanteman (Ashanti) Council and 
the N.L.M., which stated that they were wiUmg to discuss 
their demands with the Governor but not with “ a party 
leader.” A second proposal for a conference, made by Dr. 
Nkrumah m a broadcast on Dec. 30, was also rejected by the 
Council and the N.L.M. on Feb. 4, 1955. 

Dr. Nkrumah recalled in his broadcast that the present Constitution 
had been drawn up after exhaustive consideration of the views of 
representatives from all parts of the Gold Coast, and had been 
unanimously supported in the Legislature, no mention being made 
of a federal form of government. In negotiating with the British 
Government, the Gold Coast Government could not divest itself of 
its responsibility to be bound by the views of the Assembly, although 
it was prepared to examine those of other bodies. Whilst declaring 
that a federal Government was Impracticable, he reaflarmed his 
willingness to discuss with the Asanteman Council both this question 
and proposals which had been put forward for the estabhshment 
of a Second Chamber. He suggested that underlying the Ashanti 
demands was a desire for closer consultation by the Government 
with the regions in matters of regional interest, and gave an assurance 
that the Government was prepared to submit legislation to the 
Assembly providing for representative regional councils m regions 
where they did not already exist. Steps were also being taken to 
establish in the interim period, before regional councils were set up, 
an ad Tioc development committee for Ashanti. In conclusion, Dr. 
Nkrumah emphasized that the Government would not tolerate the 
use of violence, and appealed for a peaceful and constitutional 
solution of all differences. 

Despite Dr. Nkrumah’s warning against violence, a senes 
of incidents took place in Kumasi (capital of the Ashanti 
region) during the first week of January, in which two people 
were killed, about 50 arrested, and attempts made to 
blow up the houses of the Ashanti regional chairman of the 
C.P.P. and of a chief who had refused to support the federation 
movement. A proclamation forbidding the carrying of arms 
in Kumasi and 29 other Ashanti towns was issued on Jan. 7 
by the Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. Further rioting, 
m which a C.P.P. supporter was killed and several people 
injured, took place near Kumasi on May 14, and in view of the 
tension in the town a state of emergency was declared and 
a curfew imposed. 

The federahst movement increased in strength during the 
early months of 1955. Mr. Appiah (formerly Dr. Nkrumah’s 
personal representative in London, and a son-in-law of the 
late Sir Stafford Cnpps), together with a number of other 
leading members of tlie C.P.P., joined the N.L.M. in February 
and issued statements accusing the Government of corruption 
and nepotism, and criticizing in particular its failure to 
investigate allegations of bribery in the Cocoa Marketing Board 
and the Cocoa Purchasing Company. On March 9 the Northern 
People’s Party, which forms the official Opposition in the 
Legislative Assembly, announced its support for federation, 
on the ground that the Gkivemment had paid insufficient 
attention to the needs of the Northern Territories. On July 16 
Mr. B. F. Kusi (a member of the N.L.M. executive), standing 
as an Independent with the support of the N.L.M. and the 
Moslem Association, defeated the C.P.P. candidate by a 
majority of 2,240 in a by-election in an Ashanti constituency ; 
this result was regarded as a serious setback for the Government, 
in view of the fact that m the 1954 general elections Mr. Kusi, 
then standing as a Ghana Congress Party candidate, had been 
defeated by the C.P.P. candidate m the same constituency by 
a majority of over 2,000. His victory in the by-election, and the 
rogress made by the federalist movement generally, were attn- 
uted largely to discontent among Ashanti farmers at the level 
of cocoa prices fixed by the Government, which Mr. Kusi made 
a central issue in his campaign. 


A select committee was appointed on Apnl 5, on the proposal 
of Dr. Nkrumah, to examine the question of a federal system 
of government and the establishment of a Second Chamber for 
chiefs and others. It submitted its report on July 27. 

The committee rejected federation on the grounds that the cost of 
rnnmng both a central and regional Government would be dis- 
proportionate to its advantages, and that it would be impossible to 
find sufficient qnalified Africans to fill the many posts that would be 
necessary. It recognized the need for effective machinery for 
consultation at regional level, however, and therefore recommended 
the establishment of regional consultative coiincils to ensure full 
collaboration between the Government and the regions m the planning 
of development. The committee also rejected the proposal for a 
Second Chamber, but suggested that the question might be 
re-examined after the attainment of independence by the Gold Coast. 

When the report was debated by the Legislative Assembly on 
Aug. 8, the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Dombo, announced 
that they would boycott the debate because they had taken 
no part in the appointment or the proceedings of the committee, 
and would press for the settmg-up of a Constituent Assembly. 
Dr. Nkrumah suggested durmg the debate that the Gold 
Coast’s population of 5,000,000 was too small to support a 
federal form of government, and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was already assisting the chiefs and had made grants of 
£700,000 for the strengthening of local and distnet councils, 
£500,000 for the development of regional councils and regional 
development committees, and £136,000 for the building of 
regional council halls. The Assembly adopted the committee’s 
report on Aug. 9, and approved a Government proposal inviting 
the British Colomal Secretary to appomt an expert to advise 
the Gold Coast Government on the establishment and functions 
of regional councils. 

Professor K. A. Busia (chairmau of the Ghana Congress Party) 
had previously visited London m July as an emissary of the Asante- 
hene and the Opposition parties, and had had an mterview on July 6 
with the Colomal Secretary, Mx, Lennox-Boyd, who suggested that 
the N.L.M should submit details of its proposals to the Governor. 
At a press conference on July 8 Professor Busia said that the Opposi- 
tion parties proposed that an mqmry should be held mto allegations 
of corruption, that a constitutional expert should visit the Gold 
Coast and make recommendations, and that a new Constitution 
should be discussed and fresh elections held. He accused the C,P.P. 
of misuse of pubhc funds for party purposes, of discrimmation 
against non-party members, of disregard for Ashanti traditions, and 
of tending to regard the chiefs, who were an essential part of Ashanti 
culture, as museum pieces ” The introduction of a federal Con- 
stitution, he contended, would prevent ** dictatorship and over- 
centralization of power, and make possible the emergence of an 
effective Opposition, first on a regional and then possibly on a 
national basis 

In accordance with Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s suggestion, the 
Opposition parties submitted proposals for a federal Constitu- 
tion to Sir Charles Arden-Clarke on Aug. 12, the main features 
of which were as follows : 

(1) The Gold Coast would become a Federal Union consisting of 
four Begions : the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland. The Queen, as Head of the Union, would 
be represented by a Governor- General appointed by her on the advice 
of the Federal Idmisters The Asantehene would he the head of the 
Ashanti Region, whilst Governors would be appointed for the other 
Begions by the Governor- General after consulting the Council of 
State. 

(2) The Federal Parliament would consist of an Upper House, 
partly elected for six years and partly appointed, and a Lower Honse 
elected for four years. The Ooimoil of Ministers would be appointed 
by the Governor-General in consultation with the leader commanding 
a working majority in the Lower House, who would become Prune 
Minister. The Federal Legislature would have power to make laws 
for peace, order, and the good government of the Umon. 

(3) The Regional Legislatures would consist of an Upper House 
consisting of all the chiefs and a Lower House elected by adult 
suffrage, and would have power to legislate on matters not specifically 
assigned to the Federal Legislature. Each Region would have its own 
Prime Minister and Council of Ministers. 

(4) A Council of State, consisting of the heads of the Begions, the 
Federal and Regional Premiers, and the Federal Ministers of Defence, 
the Interior, and Justice, would advise the Governor- General. 

(5) Revenue would be collected by the Federal Exchequer and 
divided among the Regions according to population, need, national 
expenditure, independent revenue, and derivations. 

(6) Judicial power would be vested m a Federal Supreme Court 
and Regional High Courts. Appeals from the High Courts would go 
to the Supreme Court, and then to the Privy Council 

(7) Any alteration of the Constitution would need to he approved 
by an absolute majority of both Houses of the Federal Legislature. 

On Sept. 19 Mr. Lennox-Boyd appointed Sir Frederick Bourne, 
a former Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar in 
British India, and from 1947-50 Governor of East Bengal (Pak- 
istan), as adviser to the Gold Coast Government and to all parties 
and organizations wishing to avail themselves of his services on 
constitutional matters connected with the devolution of powen? 
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to regions. The Opposition parties, however, informed the 
Governor on Sept. 21 that they would boycott Sir Frederick 
Bourne if his terms of reference did not mclude mvestigation of 
the present political crisis m the Gold Coast, 

Sir Frederick Bourne arrived in Accra on Sept. 26, w^hen it 
was officially announced that he would not only advise the 
Gold Coast Government on the organization and fimctions of 
regional councils but would also assist in resolvmg the present 
constitutional crisis. The official statement added that Sir 
Frederick would be ‘‘ free to receive the views of the National 
Liberation Movement on constitutional matters and would 
put their views to the Government with his observations.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New 
Commonwealth) (Prev. rep. Gold Coast, 13649 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — New England Flood Disaster. 

Severe flooding was caused in the New England States of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island as a result of torrential rams on Aug. 18-19, when 
the firinge of a humeane (code-name ‘"Diane ”) passed over the 
area. Thousands of acres of land were inundated when rivers and 
streams burst their banks ; at least 140 people lost their lives 
and over 34,000 families were forced to leave their homes ; 
and 922 homes were completely destroyed and over 14,000 
damaged. The total damage was estimated at $1,677,000,000 
and tens of thousands of people were put out of work by 
damage to or the destruction of factories, offices and shops. 
The States of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
“ all flooded areas of New Jersey,” and the Woonsocket area 
of Rhode Island were declared “major disaster areas” by 
President Eisenhower, as was also the State of South Carolma, 
which had been hit by the humeane earlier. 

The heaviest material damage was suffered m Connecticut, where 
the Naugatuck river flooded and caused extensive damage to the 
towns of Litchfield, Torrmgton, Waterhury, Wmsted, Ansoma, 
Seymour, Naugatuck, and Putnam ; 13 communities were declared 
“ health hazard areas ” as a result of the polluted water supply and 
contaminated food. In Pennsylvania, where the heaviest loss of life 
occurred, 31 women and children were killed in a camp m the Pooouo 
mountains near Stroudsburg The town of Stroudsburg itself, as 
well as Scranton, Easton, Hazelton, Tamaaua, Reading, Wilkes- 
Barre, and Pottstown, were all damaged by flood-water and were 
without gas, water and electricity for several days. In the Woonsocket 
area of Rhode Island 500 famihes were evacuated and almost the 
entire city of Woonsocket (population 50,000) was without drinking 
water. The Massachusetts towns of Springfield, Chicopee, Holyoke 
and Worcester were the most severely affected m that State, whilst 
In New York Port Jervis was declared a disaster area by Governor 
Harriman. In New Jersey thousands of people m Trenton had to 
flee from their homes, and the towns of Clmton, Phlllppsburg, 
Peauannook, and Oakland also suffered severe flooding 

President Eisenhower, who flew over the flooded areas, 
authorized the immediate expenditure of Federal funds for 
flood relief (the amoimt was not specified). A flood relief fund 
was opened by the American Red Cross and, apart from 
contributions sent by busmesses and individuals in the United 
States, money was sent by the Soviet Union, Australia, Austria, 
the Domimcan Republic, the New Zealand Red Cross, and 
Puerto Rico. Private gifts were also sent from the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and other countries, the Bntish Govern- 
ment announcing that the Bank of England would authorize 
applications for the remittance of reasonable sums ” for 
this purpose. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev, rep. 1936 Flood Disaster, 2043 G.) 

B. DENMARK - UNITED KINGDOM. — Renewal 
of Bacon Agreement, 

It was announced m London and Copenhagen on Sept. 16 
that, as a result of discussions m Copenhagen between repre- 
sentatives of the British Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food and the Danish Bacon Board, it had been agreed that 
the mmimimn price to be paid by Britain for Danish bacon 
m the year begmnmg Oct. 2, 1955 (i.e. the last year of the 
«avii!gtiyi£ f contract) would be “ related to the price realized for 
Danish bacon in Great Britain, ” with a minimum of 240s. a cwt. 
This figure compared with a minimum price of 237s. 6d. a cwt. 
in the previous 12 months. 

A spokesman of the Mimstry in London explained that, although 
the minimum pido© had only been Increased by 2s. 6d. a cwt., the 
new arrangement — ^whlch would be related to the price in the TJ.K. 
market from week to week — ^would enable Denmark to share in any 
additional profits whenever the price exceeded this minimum. 

The quantity of bacon to be delivered by Denmark during 
the 12 months will be 208,000 tons, compared with the maximum 
of 200,000 tons originally agreed upon for the third year of the 
agreement. The quantity shipped in the year endmg Oct. 1, 
1055, wa^ expected to be about 220,000 tons. 

(Financial Tunes) (Prev. rep, 13847 A.) 


C. ZANZIBAR. — Constitutioiial Reform Proposals. 

Proposed measures for constitutional development in 
Zanzibar, contamed m a statement by the British Resident in 
Zanzibar (Mr. H. S. Potter), were pubhshed by the Colonial 
Office m London on Oct. 2. 

The statement said that it was the wish of the British Government 
and of the Snltan that Zanzibar should, by appropriate stages, attam 
mtemal self-goveriment withm the Commonwealth. There had been 
a growmg demand for some measure of constitutional advance, bnt 
although the agreement of all the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council to certain proposals had been obtamed. m March 1954, there 
had been a divergence of opmion “ on certam qtuestions and the 
matter had been delayed m the hope of obtaining unammity. This 
hope had not been fulfilled, bnt smce the proposals were confidently 
behaved to be acceptable to the great ma]ority of the inhabitants 
of the Protectorate and had received the Sultan’s approval, it was 
considered that any further postponement would be unjustified 

With the agreement of the Colonial Secretary (the statement 
contmued) it was therefore the Zanzibar Government’s intention 
to put the followmg proposals before the Legislative Council 
for its consideration at an early date ; 

(1) A Privy Council should be established, presided over by the 
Sultan, to advise the latter on any matters on which he might require 
advice. Its members would at first be the British Resident, the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney- General, and not more than three other 
persons nommated by the Sultan. 

(2) The Executive Council, as the chief instrument of policy, 
should consist of the British Resident (as president), four ex-officio 
members as at present (the Chief Secretary, Attorney- General, Senior 
Commissioner, and Financial Secretary), three official members to be 
nominated by the Sultan on the advice of the Bntish Resident, as 
at present, and, in addition, three unofficial members, similarly 
nominated. Mr Potter’s statement added In providing for three 
unofficial members, the intention would be to make it possible to 
appoint one Arab, one African, and one Indian The unofficial 
members would normally be drawn from among the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council.’* 

(3) The Legislative Council should consist of the Bntish Resident 
(as president), four ex-off leio members (the ex-off icio members of the 
Executive Council), and nine official members and 12 unofficial 
members nominated by the Sultan on the advice of the British 
Resident It was proposed that the 12 unofficial members should be 
four Arabs, four Africans, three Indians, and probably one European, 
though this was not mtended to imply that the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council would represent only the members of their 
own communities, 

A qualified person would be invited to hold an inquiry and to 
advise on the most suitable method of choosing the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council, although it was intended in the first 
instance to make no change in the existing method of appointing 
members. 

Zanzibar has been a British Protectorate smce 1890, in 
which year it was ceded by Germany to Britain in exchange 
for Heligoland. It was under the control of the Foreign Office 
until 1913, when it was transferred to the Colonial Office. 
The Government is administered by a British Resident. There 
IS an Executive Council presided over by the Sultan, and a 
Legislative Council of 16 members (4 ex officio ^ 5 official, 8 
unofficial) under the chairmanship of the Resident, 

(Times) (Prev. rep. Zanzibar, 10545 A ; 6843 A.) 

D. FRANCE - WESTERN GERMANY. — CivE 
Aviation Agreement. 

An air transport agreement between France and the German 
Federal Republic was signed in Paris on Oct. 4. It provided 
for flight and landing rights for air services between the two 
countries, as well as transit rights on the following international 
routes : 

France was granted the right to fly two services over Germany, 
one to Austria and South-Eastern Europe and the other to Indo-Ohina, 
Japan, Australia, and New Caledonia. 

Western Germany obtained the right to fly the following five 
services : (a) via Nice and Bordeaux to Spain and Portugal ; (6) via 
Paris to Brazil, Argentina, and Chile ; (c) via Paris to Venezuela, 
Colomhla, and Peru ; (d) via Brazzaville to South Africa ; (e) via 
Paris to Shannon (Eire) and Now York. 

The Franco-German agreement followed the siimlar agree- 
ments recently concluded by Western Germany with Britain 
and the United States. — (Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter 
AUgememe Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 1434$ B.) 

E. INDIA. — Loan to Burma. 

It was announced m Delhi on Sept. 20 that India had 
agreed to give Burma a loan of 100,000,000 rupees (£7,500,000) 
at the request of the Burmese Government, In addition, Burma 
would also he granted a credit of the same amount to enable 
her to finance her purchases in India. — (Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. X3468 C.) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Government White Paper 
on Disappearance of Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. 

An official report on the disappearance m 1951 of two 
Foreign Office officials, Mr. Donald Maclean and Mr. Guy 
Burgess, was published by the Government as a Paper 

(Cmd. 9577) on Sept. 23. The decision to pubhsh such a report 
was taken as a result of an article published m a Sunday 
newspaper, The People, by Mr. Vladimir Petrov, formerly of 
the Soviet Embassy m Canberra, who broke with the Soviet 
Government and sought refuge m Australia in 1954 (see 13540A). 

Mr. Petrov alleged in this article tkat Maclean and Burgess were 
long-term Soviet agents wbo bad been recruited for inteUigence work 
while still students at Cambridge, and wbo bad regularly suppbed 
the Soviet Government with information. He said that they had 
left Britain to seek asylum because they bad discovered that they 
were under investigation by tbe security services. Petrov claimed 
that be came to know about Maclean and Burgess tbrougb an agent, 
Klslytzm, who had been hia subordinate m the Australian branch 
of the Soviet secret service Kislytzm bad previously worked as a 
cipher clerk in tbe Soviet Embassy m London from 1945 to 1948, 
and before gomg to Austraba had been m charge of the department 
In Moscow which dealt with information alleged to have been supphed 
by Maclean and Burgess 

The text of the White Paper is given below (cross-headmgs 
inserted). 

Disappearance of Maclean and Burgess. On the evening of 
Friday, May 25, 1951, Mr. Donald Duart Maclean, a Counsellor m 
the sexdor branch of the Foreign Service and at that time Head of 
the American Department in the Foreign Office, and Mr Guy Francis 
de Money Burgess, a Second Secretary m the lunior branch of the 
Foreign Service, left the Umted Kmgdom from Southampton on the 
boat for St Male. The circumstances of their departure from England, 
for which they had not sought sanction, were such as to make it 
obvious that they had dehberately fled the country. Both officers 
were suspended from duty on June 1, 1951, and their appointments 
In the Foreign Office were terminated on June 1, 1952, with effect 
from June 1, 1951 

Maclean’s Background and Career. Maclean was the son of a 
former Cabinet Mmister, Sir Donald Maclean. He was bom m 1913 
and educated at Gresham’s School, Holt, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he had a distmgxushed academic record He 
successfully competed for the Diplomatic Service In 1935 and was 
posted in the first instance to the Foreign Office. He served sub- 
segLuently in Paris, Washington, and Cairo. He was an officer of 
exceptional ability and was promoted to the rank of Counsellor at 
the early age of 35 He was married to an American lady and had 
two young sons A third child was bom shortly after his disappearance 

In May, 1950, while serving at H.M. Embassy m Cairo, Maclean 
was guilty of serious misconduct and suffered a form of breakdown 
which was attributed to overwork and excessive drinking. Until 
the breakdown his work had remained eminently satisfactory and 
there was no ground whatsoever for doubting bis loyalty. After 
recuperation and leave at home be was passed medically fit, and m 
October, 1950, was appomted to be Head of the American Department 
of the Foreign Office, which, smee it does not deal with tbe major 
problems of Anglo-American relations, appeared to be within his 
capacity. 

Since Maclean’s disappearance a close exa min ation of his back- 
ground has revealed that during Ms student days at Cambridge 
from 1931 to 1934 he had expressed Communist sympathies, but 
there was no evidence that he had ever been a member of the 
Communist Party, and Indeed on leaving the university he had 
outwardly renounced his earlier Communist views. 

Burgess’s Background and Career. Burgess was bom in 1911 
and was educated at the Koyal Naval College, Dartmouth, at Eton, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had a brilliant academic 
record. After leaving Cambridge in 1935 he worked for a short time 
in Uondon as a journalist and joined the B-B.C. in 1936, where he 
remained until January, 1939 From 1939 until 1941 he was empl^^ 
in one of the war propaganda organizations. He rejoined the B.B O. 
in January, 1941, and remained there until 1944, when he apphed 
for and obtained a post as a temporary Press officer m the News 
Department of the Foreign Office. 

He was not recruited into the Foreign Service through the open 
competitive examination, but In 1947 took the opportunity open to 
temporary employees to present himself for establishment. He 
appeared before a Civil Service Commission Board and was recom- 
mended fox the junior branch of the Foreign Service His estabhsh- 
ment took effect from Jan 1, 1947 He worked for a time m the 
office of the then Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil, fo-d to the 
Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. In August, 1950, he 
was transferred to Washington as a Second Secretary. 

Early in 1950 the security authorities informed the Foreign 
Office that in late 1949, while on holiday abroad, Burgess had been 
guilty of indiscreet talk about secret matters of which he had official 
knowledge. For this he was severely reprimanded. Apart from this 
lapse, hie service in the Foreign Office up to the time of his appoint- 
ment to Washington was satisfactory and there seemed good reason 
to hope that he would make a useful career. 

In Washington, however, his work and behaviour gave rise 
to complaint. The Ambassador reported that hia work had been 
unsatisfactory in that he lacked thoroughness and balance in routine 
matters, that he had come to the unfavourable notice of the Depart- 
ment of State because of Ms reckless driving, and that he had had 


to be reprimanded for carelessness m leaving confidential papers 
unattended. The Ambassador requested that Burgess be removed 
from Washmgton, and this was approved He was recalled to London 
in early May, 1951, and was a^ed to resign from the Foreign Service, 
Consideration was being given to the steps that would be taken in 
the event of his refusing to do so. It was at this point that he 
disappeared. 

Investigations into Burgess’s past have smee shown that he, 
like Maclean, went through a period of Communist leanings while 
at Cambridge, and that he, too, on leaving the university outwardly 
renounced Ms views No trace can be found in Ms subsequent career 
of direct participation m the activities of left-wmg organizations ; 
indeed he was known after leaving Cambndge to have had some 
contact with organizations such as the Anglo-German Oluh. 

Friendship between Maclean and Burgess. The question has 
been asked whether the association of these two offleem with each 
other did not give rise to suspicion The fact is that although we 
have since learned that Maclean and Burgess were acquainted durmg 
their undergraduate days at Cambridge, they gave no evidence 
during the course of their career m the Foreign Service of any 
association other than would be normal between two colleagues. 

When Burgess was appointed to the Foreign Office Maclean was 
In Washmgton, and at the time Burgess himself was appointed to 
Washington Maclean was back in the United Elmgdom awaiting 
assignment to the American Department of the Foreign Office It is 
now clear that they were m communication with each other after 
the return of Burgess from Washington in 1951, and they may have 
been m such commumcation earlier Their relations were, however, 
never such as to cause remark 

Leakage of Foreign Office Information. In January, 1949, the 
security authorities received a report that certam Fore:]^ Office 
information had leaked to the Soviet authorities some years earlier. 
The report amounted to httle more than a hmt and it was at the 
tune impossible to attribute the leak to any particMar individual. 
Highly secret hut widespread and protracted inquiries were begun 
by the security authorities, and the field of suspicion had been 
narrowed by mid- April, 1951, to two or three persons. 

By the beginnmg of May, Maclean had come to be regarded as 
the principal suspect. There was, however, even at that time, no 
legally admissible evidence to support a prosecution under the Official 
Secrets Acts Arrangements were made to ensure that information 
of exceptional secrecy and importance shoiild not come into his 
hands In the meantime the security authorities arranged to investi- 
gate his activities and contacts in order to increase their background 
knowledge and, if possible, to obtain information which could be used 
as evidence in a prosecution 

On May 25 the then Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
sanctioned a proposal that the security authorities should question 
Maclean In reaching this decision it had to be borne in mind that 
such questioning might produce no confession or voluntary statement 
from Maclean sufficient to support a prosecution, but might serve oMy 
to alert bim and to reveal the nature and extent of the suspicion 
against him. In that event he would have been free to make arrange- 
ments to leave the country, and the authorities would have had no 
legal power to stop him. 

Everybhmg therefore depended on the interview, and the security 
authorities were anxious to be as fully prepared as was humanly 
possible They were also anxious that Maclean’s house at Tatsfleld, 
Kent, should be searched, and this was an additional reason for 
delaying the proposed mterview until mid-June, when Mrs. Maclean, 
who was then pregnant, was expected to be away from home 

Flight of Maclean and Burgess. It is now clear that, m spite 
of the precautions taken by the authonties, Maclean must have 
become aware, at some time before his disappearance, that he was 
under investigation. One explanation may he that he observed 
that he was no longer receiving certain types of secret papers. It is 
also possible that he detected that he was under observation Or he 
may have been warned. Searobing inquiries involving individual 
interrogations were made into this last possibility. Insufficient 
evidence was obtainable to form a definite conclusion or to warrant 
prosecution. 

Maclean’s absence did not become known to the authorities 
until the morning of Monday, May 28. The Foreign Office is regularly 
open for normal bustuess on Saturday mornings, but officers can 
from time to time obtain leave to take a week-end off. In accordance 
with this practice Maclean apphed for and obtamed leave to be absent 
on the morning of Saturday, May 26- His absence therefore caused no 
remark until the following Monday morning, when he failed to 
appear at the Foreign Office. Burgess was on leave and under no 
obhgation to report his movements. 

Immediately the flight was known, all possible action was taken 
tot the United Kingdom, and the French and other Oontlnenw 
security authorities were asked to trace the whereabouts of the 
fugitives and if possible to intercept them. AH British Consmates 
in Western Europe were alerted, and special efforts were made to 
discover whether the fugitives had crossed the French frontiers on 
May 26 or 27. , . 

As a result of these and other inquiries, it was established that 
Maclean and Burgess together left Tatsfleld by car for Southampton 
in the late evening of Friday, May 25, arrived at Southampton at 
midnight, caught the s s Palawe for St Malo, and disembarked at 
that port at 11 45 the foHovnng mommg, leaving suitcases and ^me 
of their olothmg on board. They were not seen on the tr^ from 
St Malo to Paris, and it has been reported that two men, helleyed 
to he Maclean and Burgess, took a taxi to Hennes and there got the 
1.18 train to Paris. Nothing more was seen of them. 
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Subsequent Messages received £roxn Maclean and Burgess. Since 
tlie disappearance various communications have been received from 
them by members of their families. On June 7, 1951, telegrams 
ostensibly from Maclean were received by Ms mother. Lady Maclean, 
and Ms wife, Mrs. Melinda Maclean, who were both at that time in 
the United Kingdom. The telegram to Lady Maclean was a short 
personal message, signed by a nickname known only within the 
immediate family circle. It merely stated that all was well. That 
addressed to Mrs. Maclean was similar, expressing regret for the 
unexpected departure and was signed * Donald.’ Both telegrams 
were dispatched in Paris on the evemng of June 6. Their receipt was 
at once reported to the security authorities, hut it was impossible 
to identify the person or persons who had handed them in. The original 
telegraph forms showed, however, that the messages had been written 
in a hand wMch was clearly not Maclean’s. The character of the 
handwriting, and some mis-spelling, suggested that both telegrams 
had been written by a foreigner. 

On June 7, 1951, a telegram was received in London by Mrs. 
Bassett, Buigess’s mother. It contained a short and affectionate 
personal message, together with a statement that the sender was 
embarkmg on a long Mediterranean holiday, and was ostensibly 
from Burgess himself The telegram had been handed in at a Post 
Office in Borne earlier on the day of its receipt. As with the telegrams 
from Paris to Maclean’s family, there was no possibility of identifying 
the person who had handed it m. The handwritmg had the appearance 
of being foreign, and was certamly not that of Burgess. 

Accordmg to information given to the Foreign Office m confidence 
by Mrs. Dunbar, Maclean’s mother-in-law, who was then living 
with her daughter at Tatsfleld, she received on Aug 3, 1951, two 
registered letters posted in St, Gallen, Switzerland, on Ang. 1. 
One oontamed a draft on the Swiss Bank Corporation, London, for 
the sum of £1,000 payable to Mrs Dunbar; the other, a draft 
payable to Mrs. Dunbar for the same sum. . . Both drafts were 
stated to have been remitted by order of a Mr Robert Becker, whose 
address was given as the Hotel Central, Zurich Exhaustive mquiries 
In collaboration with the Swiss authorities have not led to the 
Identification of Mr. Becker, and it is probable that the name given 
was false. 

Shortly after the receipt of these bank drafts, Mrs Maclean 
received a letter in her husband’s handwriting. It had been posted 
In Reigate, Surrey, on Aug 5, 1951, and was of an affectionate, 
personal nature as from husband to wife It gave no clue as to 
Maclean’s whereabouts or the reason for his disappearance, but it 
explained that the bank drafts, wMch for convemence had been sent 
to Mrs. Dunbar, were mtended for Mrs Maclean 

Lady Maclean received a further letter from her son on Aug. 15, 
1951. There is no doubt that it was in his own handwritmg It 
had been posted at Herne HiU [South London] on August 11. 

Mrs. Bassett, the mother of Burgess, received a letter m Burgess’s 
handwriting on Deo, 22, 1953. The letter was personal and gave 
no information as to Burgess’s whereabouts. It was simply 
dated * November ’ and had been posted in South-East London on 
December 21. 

The last message received from either of the two men was a further 
letter from Buigess to Ms mother, which was delivered in London 
on Deo. 25, 1954. The letter was also personal and disclosed nothing 
of Burgess’s whereabouts. It, too, was simply dated * November.’ 
It had been posted in Poplar [London, E.14] on December 23. 

Disappearance of Mrs. Maclean. On Sept. 11, 1953, Mrs. Maclean, 
who was hving in Geneva, left there by car with her three children 
She had told her mother, who was staying with her, that she had 
unexpectedly come across an acquaintance whom she and her 
husband had previously known in Cairo and that he had invited 
her and the children to spend the week-end with him at Territet, 
near Montreux. She stated that she would return to Geneva on 
Sept. 13 in time for the two elder children to attend school the 
following day. 

By Sept. 14 her mother, alarmed at her failure to return, reported 
the matter to H.M Consul-General In Geneva and also by telephone 
to London. Security officers were at once dispatched to Geneva, 
where they placed themselves at the disposal of the Swiss police, 
who were already making intensive Inquiries. On . . . Sept. 16 Mrs 
Maclean’s car was found In a garage In Lausanne. She had left it on 
the afternoon of the 11th, saying she would return for it in a week 
The garage hand who reported this added that Mrs. Maclean had 
then proceeded with her children to the Lausanne railway station. 

On the same day. Sept. 16, Mrs Dunbar reported to the Geneva 
police the receipt of a telegram purporting to come from her daughter 
The telegram explained that Mrs. Maclean had been delayed ‘ owing 
to unforeseen oiroumstanoes ’ and asked Mrs. Dunbar to inform the 
school authorities that the two elder children would be returning 
In a week. Mrs. Maclean’s youngest child was referred to In this 
telegram by a name known only to Mrs. Maclean, her mother, and 
other intimates. The telegram had been handed la at the post office 
In Territet at 10.58 that morning by a woman whose description 
did not agree with that of Mrs Maclean. The handwriting on thq 
telegram form was not Mrs Miaolean’s, and it showed foreign 
oharaoteristios similar to those in the telegrams received in 1951 by 
Lady Maclean, Mrs Maclean, and Mrs. Bassett, 

From information subsequently received from witnesses In 
Switzerland and Austria, it seems clear that the arrangements for 
Mrs. Maclean’s departure from Geneva had been carefully pla 3 tmed, 
and that she proceeded by train from Lausanne on the evening of 
Sept. 11, passing the Swiss - Austrian frontier that night, and 
arriving at Schwarzach St. Veit, In the American zone of Austria, at 
approximately 9.15 on the morning of Sept. 12. 


The independent evidence of a porter at Schwarzach St. Veit and 
of witnesses travelling on the train has established that she left 
the tram at this pomt. Further evidence, beheved to be rehable, 
shows that she was met at the station by an unknown man driving 
a car bearing Austrian number-plates. The further movements of 
this car have not been traced. It is probable that it took Mrs Maclean 
and the children from Schwarzach St. Veit to neighbouring territory 
m Russian occupation, whence she proceeded on her 30 urney to 
3 oin her husband. 

There was no question of preventing Mrs. Maclean from leaving 
the United Kingdom to go to live m Switzerland. Although she 
was tmder no obligation to report her movements, she had been 
regularly m touch with the security authorities, and had informed 
them that she wished to make her home in Switzerland She gave 
two good reasons, firstly, that she wished to avoid the personal 
embarrassment to wMch she had been suboected by the Press in the 
Umted Kingdom ; and secondly, that she wished to educate her 
children in the International School in Geneva. 

It will he remembered that Mrs. Maclean was an Ajnencan citizen, 
and m view of the pubhcity caused by her husband’s flight it was 
only natural that she should wish to bring up her children in new 
surroundings. Before she left for Geneva the security authorities 
made arrangements with her whereby she was to keep in touch 
with the British authorities in Berne and Geneva in case she should 
receive any further news from her husband or require advice or 
assistance Mrs. Maclean was a free agent The authorities had no 
legal means of detaining her m the Umted Kingdom. Any form of 
surveillance abroad would have been imwarranted. 

Present Whereabouts of ISlaclean and Burgess. In view of the 
suspicions held agamst Maclean and of the conspiratorial manner of 
Ms flight, it was assumed, though it could not bo proved, that Ms 
destination and that of his companion must have been the Soviet 
Union or some other territory behind the Iron Curtain. Now Vladimir 
Petrov, the former Third Secretary of the Soviet Embassy m Canberra, 
who sought political asylum on April 3, 1954, has provided 
confirmation of tMs. 

Petrov himself was not directly concerned in the case, and Ms 
information was obtained from conversations with one of Ms 
colleagues in Soviet service in Australia. Petrov states that both 
Maclean and Burgess were recruited as spies for the Soviet Govern- 
ment while students at the university, with the intention that they 
should carry out their espionage tasks in the Foreign Office, and that 
in 1951, by means imknown to him, one or other of the two men 
became aware that their activities were under investigation. This 
was reported hy them to the Soviet intelligence service, who then 
organized their escape and removal to the Soviet Union. 

Petrov has the impression that the escape route included Czecho- 
slovakia, and that it involved an aeroplane flight into that country 
Upon their arrival in Russia, Maclean and Burgess lived near Moscow. 
They were used as advisers to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
other Soviet agencies. Petrov added that one of the men (Maclean) 
has since been joined hy his wife 

Matters Calling for Comment. Two points call for comment . first, 
how Maclean and Burgess remained in the Foreign Service for so 
long ; and, second, why they were able to get away. 

When these two men were given their appointments, nothing 
was on record about either to show that he was unsuitable for the 
public service It is true that their subsequent personal behaviour 
was unsatisfactory, and this led to action in each case As already 
stated, Maclean was recalled from Cairo in 1950 and was not re- 
employed until he was declared medically fit. Burgess was recalled 
from Washington in 1951 and was asked to resign. It was only 
shortly before Maclean disappeared that serious suspicion of his 
rehahllity was aroused and active inquiries were set on foot. 

The second question is how Maclean and Burgess made good 
their escape from this country when the security authorities were on 
their track. The watch on Maclean was made difficult hy the need 
to ensure that he did not become aware that he was under observation. 
This watch was primarily aimed at collecting, if possible, further 
Information and not at preventing an escape In Imposing it a 
calculated risk had to be taken that he might become aware of it 
and might take flight. It was inadvisable to increase this risk by 
extending the surveillance to his homo in an isolated part of the 
country, and he was therefore watched in London only. 

Both men were free to go abroad at any time. In some countries 
no doubt Maclean would have been arrested first and questioned 
afterwards. In tMs country, no arrest can he made without adequate 
evidence. At the time there was insufficient evidence. It was for 
these reasons necessary for the security authorities to embark upon 
the difficult and delicate investigation of Maclean, taking into full 
account the risk that he would be alerted. In the event he was alerted 
and fled the ooimtry together with Burgess. 

Tightening-up of Security in Foreign Service. As a result- Of this 
case, in July, 1951, the then Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
set up a committee of Inquiry to consider the security checks 
applied to members of the Porel^ Service ; the existing regulations 
and practices of the Foreign Service In regard to any matters having 
a hearing on security , and to report whether any alterations 
were called for. 

The Committee reported in November, 1951. It recommended, 
among other things, a more extensive security check on Foreign 
Service officers than had until then been the practice. This was 
immediately put into effect, and since 1952 searching Inquiries have 
been made into the antecedents and associates of all those occupying 
or applying for positions in the Foreign Office involving highly secret 
Information. The purpose of these inquiries is to ensure that no one 
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IS appointed to or continnes to occupy any sucti post unless he or 
she IS fit to he entrusted with the secrets to which the post gives access. 
The Foreign Secretary of the day approved the action reauired. 


Reasons for Ministerial Reticence. A great deal of criticism 
has been directed towards the reticence of mimstenal rephes on 
these matters , an attitude which, it was alleged, would not have 
been changed had it not been for the Petrov revelations Espionage 
18 carried ont in secret Counter-espionage equally depends for its 
success upon the maximum secrecy of its methods. Nor is it desirable 
at any moment to let the other side Imow how much has been dis- 
covered or guess at what means have been used to discover it. Nor 
should they be allowed to know all the steps that have been taken 
to improve security These considerations still apply and must be 
the basic criterion f or audgmg what should or should not be pubhshed ” 


Mr. Herbeit Morrison, Foreign Secretary m the Labour 
Government at the time of the disappearance of Burgess and 
Maclean, spoke of the case m a speech m his constituency 
(South Lewisham) on Sept. 30. 

Mr. Morrison welcomed the Government’s decision (announced 
after the pnbhcation of the report) to hold a debate on the matter 
when Parliament reassembled, and expressed the hope that certain 
considerations arising out of this unhappy and scandalous experi- 
ence ” would receive fair attention The general prmciple of the 
security of Civil Servants m holding their positions was widely 
accepted, but he thought that ui a strictly hmited number of cases 
excessive efforts wore made to protect men against the natural 
oonsoquonoes of incompetence or other faults Stem action, fairly 
reached, in a limited number of cases when warranted might not 
only be just and in the public interest but might also have a good 
effect on the service as a whole 

Another trouble, Mr Morrison said, was that the Foreign Socretairy 
was terribly hard worked ** I know from my own experience,” 
he added, that while the work . is enormously mteresting, the 
burden is excessively heavy The question arises whether there can 
be some delegation [of powers] which will help him to carry the 
load As things are it is difficult for the Foreign Secretary to devote 
an adequate proportion of his time to the administrative problems 
of the Foreign Office and to personal matters affecting the staff, as 
IS done by Mmistors of the Home departments. I think it hkely 
that the Foreign Office staff themselves feel restramt m putting too 
many of these matters before the Foreign Secretary, unless it becomes 
essential, because of their wish to protect him agamst too much 
detailed work — a motive which would do them no discredit It was 
for this, among other general reasons, that I made a suggestion that 
there should be a suitable form of mquiry into the work of the 
Foreign Secretary and the general organization of the [Foreign] 
Office. ... It could be argued that a select committee of Parliament 
would be suitable, but I am inclined to think that a very small 
committee of Privy Councillors, drawn from both sides of the House 
of Commons, might be best ” 

Mr. Morrison said that sweeping allegations against the Foreign 
Office of general incompetence, inefficiency, and snobbery 
were unfair. Its average quality, both at home and abroad, 
was very high and the officials served their country with great 
ability and conscientiousness. (Cmd. 9577 - Tunes ^ ^D^y 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep, 13290 DO 


A. YUGOSLAVIA - GREECE. — Greek Royal Visit 
to Yugoslavia. - President Tito’s Statement on Cyprus 
Situation and Anti-Greek Riots in Turkey. 

King Paul and Queen Fredenka of Greece paid an oificial 
visit to Yugoslavia from Sept. 8-14, at the invitation 
President Tito and the Yugoslav Government durmg which 
they visited Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, Bled, Split, Dubrov- 
nik, and the island of Bnom, where they spent two days as 
the guests of President and Mme. Tito. o 4 . ^ e 

In an interview to Greek press correspondents on bept. 15, 
President Tito expressed Yugoslavia’s support for Cypriot 
independence, and his concern at the recent outbreak 01 
anti-Greek rioting in Turkey. 

Asked about Yugoslavia’s attitude to the Cyprus question. 
President Tito said ” The policy of our goyemment is unalterable 
regarding the right of self-determmation of people m every country. 
Including those countries in which this right is * * * 

As regards the present situation in Cyprus, we hold that the matter 
shox^ be treated in such a way as, on the one 
co-operation and peace in the Balkans, and on the other, that it 

Bhoffid be solved in time as the people of Cyprus demand. 

Answering a question about the recent anti-Greek riots in Turkey, 
Prudent Tito said : ** We are saddened by the wh^e matter. . . , 
I think that what has happened Is a lesson that everything mi^t be 
done in the J^ture to thwart oertam irresponsible elements the 
of this kind. I believe that the Tmkish Govern- 
ment’s statement with reference to these events, 
to make good the damage, is a sufficient guarantee that this unfortun- 
ate happening will be cleared up. I also believe that it will not have 
any severe repercussions on the Balk^ aJlimoe.” -.u 4 . xi, 

A communique issued in Belgrade on Sept. 14 said that the 
visit of King Paul and Queen Frederika had confirmed and 
strengthened the traditional friendship between Greece and 
Yugoslavia and would result in the further consolidation of 
the foundations on which our allied relations are bu:^.” 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Amnesty for Wartime Collabor- 
ators. - Repatriation of German War Criminals. 

A decree was issued on Sept. 17 by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet grantmg an amnesty ‘‘ to those Soviet citizens 
who, from faint-heartedness or irresponsibility, collaborated 
with the mvaders durmg the war of 1941-45.” Its provisions 
were as follows : 

(1) Persons serving sentence of up to ten years for collaboration 
with the enemy durmg the war would be released. 

(2) Persons serving prison terms of more than ten years would 
have their sentences reduced by half. 

(3) Persons sentenced for having served m the German Army, 
pohee, or special formations would be released, irrespective of the 
length of their sentences. Those who had been sentenced to exile 
or deportation for such crimes would also be released 

(4) The amnesty would not apply to members of punitive detach- 
ments sentenced for the murder and torture of Soviet citizens. 

( 5 ) Proceedings m all pendmg cases would be stopped, except in 
cases under (4) above. 

( 6 ) Citizenship rights would be restored to persons released under 
the amnesty, and also to those who had previously been released 
after havmg served their sentences 

(7) (a) Soviet citizens now living abroad who surrendered to the 
enemy during the war, or served m the German Army, pohee, or 
special German formations, would not be held responsible. 

(5) Soviet citizens living abroad who, durmg the war, held leading 
posts m the pohee, gendarmerie, or propaganda agencies set up by 
the ocoupation forces, including those who were drawn into anti- 
Soviet organizations after the war, would also not be held responsible 

provided they have subsequently atoned for their guilt by patriotic 
activity for their country, or have admitted their guilt ” 

(c) Admission of guilt by Soviet citizens hving abroad who had 
committed “ serious crimes against the Soviet State ” during the 
war would be considered a mitigatmg circumstance The penalty 
imposed upon such persons would not exceed exile for five years. 

( 8 ) The Council of Ministers was authorized “to take steps to 
facihtate the entry into the U.S S.R. of Soviet citizens now hving 
abroad, and also of them famihes regar^ess of their citizenship, and 
to arrange for their employment m the Soviet Union.” 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet announced on Sept. 2S 
that, in response to requests by the Governments of the German 
Democratic Republic and the German Federal Repubhc, it 
had been decided (1) to release 8,877 German citizens at present 
serving sentences for war crimes, and to repatriate them to 
their places of residence in Eastern or Western Germany; 
(2) to hand over to the East or West German Governments 
(dependmg on the places of residence of the persons concerned) 
749 German war crimmals who had committed especially grave 
crimes against Soviet citizens during the war. The two 
categories brought the total number of such persons to be 
repatriated to 9,626, in accordance with the undertakmg given 
by Marshal Bulganm to Dr. Adenauer during the latter’s recent 
visit to Moscow.-^Soviet Weekly - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Amnesty, 12869 A ; Soviet Negotiations with 
East and West German Governments, 14451 A 5 144^^5 A.) 


C. LEBANON. — New Government. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, M. Sami Solh, resigned on 
Sept. 13 after refusing a demand by the Chamber of Deputies 
bo submit his Government to a vote of confidence. His resigna- 
bion tendered after a heated debate in which the Government a 
domestic policy was strongly cnticized, had been preceded by^ 
the resignation of four of his Ministers. 

After a Cabinet crisis lasting a week, President Shamoun 
asked M. Rashid Karame (33), Minister for National Economy" 
in the outgomg Government, to form a new admimstmtion.. 
M. Karame — ^who became Prime Minister for the first time-— - 
formed a ten-member Government on Sept. 19 which included 
only three members of M. Solh’s Cabinet — ^M. Selim Lahoud 
[formerly Mmister of Agriculture), who be^me Foreign 
Mimster: Emir Majid Arslan, who remained Mimster of 
Defence ; and M. Karame himself. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 14331 B.) 

D. UNTIED STATES. — Revenue and Expenditure* - 
Figures for Fiscal Year I 954 "‘ 55 * 

Official figures released by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Budget on July 20 showed that durmg 
the fiscal year 1954-55 (endmg on June 30) the U.S. Govern^ 
meat had incurred a budgetary deficit of $4,192,000,000, 
receipts having amounted to $60,303,000,000 and expenditure 
to 494 000,000. The deficit, which was some $l,000,000,0OG 
more than in 1953-54, exceeded the President’s estimate im 
his 1954 Budget message by about $1,800,000,0^. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13716 C j 134*? A*> 
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A. FINLAND - SOVIET UNION. — Visit of Finnish 
Presideat and Prime Minister to Moscow. - 20- Year 
Extension of Finnish-Soviet Friendship Treaty. - Porkfcala 
Naval Base returned to Finland by U.S.S.R. 

The 84-year-old President of Finland, M. Juho Paasikivi, 
accompanied by the Finnish Prime Mmister (Dr. Urho 
Kehkonen), the Defence Mmister (M. Emil Skog), and the 
Deputy Foreign Minister (M. Svento), visited Moscow on 
Sept. 16-19 at the mvitation of President Voroshilov and the 
Soviet Government. 

After discussions at the &emlm on Sept. 16 between 
Presidents Paasilavi and Voroshilov, meetmgs were held on 
Sept. 17-19 between the Finmsh delegation, headed by Dr. 
Kekkonen, and a Soviet mmistenal delegation led by Marshal 
Bulgamn and includmg M. Khrushchov, M. Molotov, and M. 
Pervukhm. They resulted m the signing by Marshal 
Bulganm and Dr. Kekkonen of (1) a protocol extendmg for 
20 years the Finmsh-Soviet treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance winch had been concluded in 1948 (see 9228 A), and 

(2) an agreement whereby the Soviet Government undertook to 
evacuate, and to return to Finland, the naval base of Porkkala 
(12 miles south-west of Helsinki), which had been leased to 
the U.S.S.R. for 50 years under Article 4 of the Fmnish Peace 
Treaty signed in 1947 (see 8517 A). 

Extension of Finmsh-Soviet Treaty. The original treaty- of 1948 
was valid for ten years and would therefore have expired in 1958 
The new protocol provided (a) that the treaty would remain m force 
for 20 years as from the signmg of the protocol (1 e until 1975) ; 
(fi) that it would be automatically renewable for five-year periods 
after 1975, unless either party denounced the treaty one year before 
the date of expiration , and (c) that the protocol would become 
effective on ratification by the Finnish and Soviet Parhaments, and 
after the exchange of instruments of ratification 

The Porkkala Base. The agreement for the return of the Porkkala 
base to Finland consisted of five Articles, as follows . 

(1) The Soviet XTmon would relmquish to Finland “ all its nghts 
to use and control those land and sea areas ” which were leased to 
the U.S.S.R. for 50 years under the Fmnish Peace Treaty Moreover, 
the U.S.S.R would relmquish all its rights to rail, sea, road, and 
air trafac to the Porkkala peninsula, as well as its communication 
rights.” 

(2) The Soviet Union would withdraw all its troops from the 
Porkkala base within three months of the ratification of the agreement. 

(3 ) All property at the Porkkala base (houses, warehouses, barracks , 
port facilities, etc.) would be returned by the Soviet Umon to Finland 
“ free of charges, taxes, and other possible expenses or rights.” 

(4) Neither country would charge the other any expenses arising 
from the presence of Soviet forces m the Porkkala area, or from the 
return of the area to Finland. 

(5) The agreement would be ratified by the Finnish and Soviet 
Parliaments, and instruments of ratification exchanged in Helsinki. 

Joint Communique. A 3 omt communique said that the Finnish- 
Soviet negotiations had been held in a spirit of friendship, hearti- 
ness, and mutual understanding.” It contmued * 

Both parties unanimously believe that the treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance signed between Finland and the Soviet Union 
m 1948 is a stable foundation for strengthening the friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Finland, and for helping to create 
friendly relations m the whole of northern Europe Both parties 
agreed to prolong the treaty for 20 years, and signed a protocol to 
this effect. 

“ Taking into consideration the friendly and neighbourly relations 
between the Soviet Umon and Finland, and a certam relaxation of 
international tension, especially since the Geneva Conference of the 
four Heads of Government, the Soviet Union [has] foxmd it possible 
to give up its rights to Porkkala, to liquidate its mihtary and naval 
base, to evacuate its forces, and to hand the base over to Finland.” 

The Soviet Union’s decision to return the Porkkala base to 
Finland had been announced by Marshal Bulgamn on Sept. 18, 
during the discussions with the Finnish delegation. He added 
in this connexion : 

” There can be no doubt that the liquidation of bases on foreign 
territories by other Powers as well would be an important contribution 
to the further lessening of international tension and to the removal 
of distrust between States, and would foster the creation of the 
necessary conditions for ending the armaments race.” 

President Paasikivi, speaking on Sept. 19 at a banquet 
given in his honour m the Kremlin, declared that the return 
of the Porkkala base to Finland would give ‘‘ great joy ” to 
the Finnish people. 

After recalhng that he had paid seven visits to the Soviet Union 
for negotiations on questions of Ruseo-Finnish concern, and had 
” usually returned unsatisfied,” President Paasikivi said that now 

for the first time I return to our capital satisfied.” He added ■ 

Eleven years ago I signed the agreement under which we lost 
Porl^ala. Today I signed the agreement which returns it to us- I 
must say frankly that the loss of Porkkala was a serious thing for us. 
Porkkala is only 18 kilometres (12 miles) from Helsinki, and, to tell 
the truth, it was very inconvenient to have you [the Russians] there 
But everyiihlng Is now comfortable again. . . 


Warm tributes to President Paasikivi were paid by Marshal 
Voroshilov, who described the Finnish President as “ not only a 
chief of State but chief among the best men I ever met,” and by 
M, Khruschchov, who said that ‘‘ in giving up a mihtary base we 
are getting mstead a better base for friendship and world peace ” 
Before leaving Moscow for Helsinki, President Paasikivi conferred 
upon President Voroshilov the Grand Cross of the Order of the White 
Rose, Fmland^s highest decoration The Order of Lenm had been 
conferred upon President Paasikivi by the Supreme Soviet in 1954 
(see 13847 C), 

The Porkkala base had been a Soviet enclave m Finnish 
territory smce the Soviet-Finnish armistice agreement of 1944, 
and its return to Finland was warmly welcomed m that country. 
President Paasikivi, who was enthusiastically greeted by large 
crowds on his return from Moscow, emphasized that there were 
no secret clauses in the agreements signed with the Soviet 
Government, and said that he returned from the Soviet capital 
“ completely happy.” Both he and Dr. Kekkonen announced 
that the Soviet Government would allow all former Finnish 
prisoners of war in the U.S.S.R. to return to Finland, including 
those who had been sentenced for war crimes. 

A Soviet-Finmsh agreement providing for the exchange of 
information and experience in industry, agriculture, and general 
scientific research (excludmg military information) had been 
signed in Helsinki on Aug 16, followmg preliminary arrange- 
ments made during a visit to Finland m December last by 
M. Mikoyan, then Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade. — (Times 
- Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Le Monde, Pans - 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. Soviet-Fiimish 
Relations, 13847 C 5 Friendship Treaty, 9228 C ; Porkkala 
Base, 9158 A ; Finnish Peace Treaty, 8517 A.) 

Note. New Soviet-Pmmsli trade arrangements for 1955, concluded 
under the five-year trade agreement between the two countries (see 
13847 C), were laid down in a protocol signed m Moscow on Jan 24 
Finnish exports to the Soviet Umon were expected to amount to 
32,100,000,000 Fmnmarks (about $140,000,000), against Soviet 
exports totalling 23,500,000,000 Fmnmarks The Soviet Umon 
agreed to grant Finland another 10-year loan of 40,000,000 roubles 
(about $10,000,000) in gold or U.S dollars, against the considerable 
balance in Fiiiland’s favour arising out of the excess of Finnish 
exports to the U S.S R over Soviet exports to Finland , the loan 
will bear interest at 2i per cent The goods to be exchanged are on 
the same hnes as m previous agreements, and include the building 
by Fmland for the USSR of two tankers and an 8,500 -ton cargo 
ship Soviet purchases of piofahricated timber houses were, however, 
heavily reduced, from 750,000 cubic metres in 1954 to only 250,000 
cubic metres in 1955 

Finland^s total foreign trade in 1954 amounted to 156,600,000,000 
Fmnmarks in exports and 152,100,000,000 Fmnmarks in imports, 
leaving an export surplus of 4,480,000,000 Fmnmarks Britain and 
the Soviet Umon accounted for 40 per cent of Finland's total foreign 
trade, about evenly divided between the two countries. Whereas, 
however, the Soviet Umon had been Finland's best customer in 
1953, Britain regamed this position m 1954. — (Times - Le Monde, 
Pans - New York Times - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev.rcp. 13847 C.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Population Figures. 

Figures published recently by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, and revised in accordance with the 
preliminary results of the population census of June 30, 1954, 
showed that the population of Australia on Dec. 31, 1954, 
was 9,090,738 (4,598,208 males and 4,492,530 females). 

The distribution of population between the States was as 
follows : New South Wales, 3,462,502 ; Victoria, 2,480,873 ; 
Queensland, 1,322,886 ; South Australia, 808,308 ; Western 
Australia, 649,360 ; Tasmania, 319,542 ; Northern Territory, 
16,123 ; Australian Capital Territory (Canberra), 31,144. 

The population on Dec. 31, 1954, was 187,730 higher than 
on Dee. 31, 1953, due to a natural increase (i.e. excess of 
births over deaths) of 120,451, and a net migration of 68,207 
(overseas arrivals 198,025, overseas departures 129,818). 
(Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics) (1:1465 B.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Reduction in Motor Veliicle 
Imports. » Effect on British Gar Exports. 

The Minister of Customs (Mr. Eyre) announced on Sept, 27 
that licences for the import of motor vehicles in 1956 would 
be one-third lower than in 1955. Imports of vehicles m 1956 
were consequently expected to amount to 33,000 vehicles, 
valued at £N.Z.15,000,000, compared with 48,000 vehicles m 
1954 and an anticipated 50,000 in 1055. 

A spokesman of the Society of Motor Manufacturers in 
London described the cut as “ a serious blow ” to the British 
motor industry, as New Zealand was its second largest export 
market for cars and the fourth for commercial vehicles. British 
vehicle exports to New Zealand m 1954 totalled 89,000 cars 
and 9,000 commercial vehicles, valued at £16,750,000. — (Times - 
Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) (13736 D.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS* — Opening of Tenth Session 
of General Assembly. - Senor Jos6 Maza elected President 
of Assembly. - Speeches by Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan, 
M. Molotov and M. Pinay. - French Protest at Assembl 3 r’s 
Decision to debate Algerian Situation. - French With- 
drawal from General Assembly. - Recall of French 
Delegation at U.N. - Rejection of Greek Proposal for 
Debate on Cyprus. 

The tenth session of the U.N. General Assembly opened m 
New York on Sept. 20, when Senor Jose Maza (Chile) was 
unanimously elected President of the Assembly in succession 
to Dr. van I^effens (Netherlands). 

Seflor Josi^ Maza (66), an eminent jurist, is tlie author of many- 
legal works in Spamsh, mcludmg a study of the U N Charter A 
member of 'the Chilean Senate from 1925-53, he has held the posts 
of President of the Senate, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Minister of Education, and Minister of .Justice He has 
been Ambassador to Brazil, Pern, Urngnay, Panama, and Haiti, 
and has l^ed the Chilean delegation at several sessions of the U N 
General Assembly. 


The chairmen of the Assembly’s committees were also 
unanimously elected on the same day, as follows . 


Political Committee 
Ad Hoc Political Committee 
Economic and Financial Committee 
Social, Cultural and Humanitarian 
Committee 

Trusteeship Committee 

Aj^ministrative and Budgetary 
Committee 
Legal Committee 


Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand) 
Prince Wan Waithayakon(Siam) 
M. Ernest Chanvet (Haiti) 

M Omar Loutfl (Egypt) 

Sehor Lnciano Jonblanc- Rivas 
(Mexico) 

Hr. Hans Engen (Norway) 

Prof. Manfred Lacha (Poland) 


Before Sefior Maza’s election as President of the Assembly, 
M. Molotov (the Soviet Foreign Minister) moved that repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese People’s Republic should be seated 
in the General Assembly and other U.N. organs, and that the 
Chinese Nationalist representatives should be unseated. By 
42 votes to 12, with six abstentions, the Assembly approved a 
U.S. amendment asking it “ not to consider at its tenth session 
any proposals to exclude the representatives of the Republic 
of China [i.e. Nationalist China] or to seat representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China.” As the Assembly approved 
the U-S. amendment, the Soviet resolution was not voted upon. 

The 12 countries supporting the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic were the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Burma, Indonesia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia. The six abstaining countries were Afghani- 
stan, Egypt, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 

The general debate in the Assembly began on Sept. 22 and 
ended on Oct. 4. The major speeches — summaries of which 
are given below — ^were those of Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary 
of State, on Sept. 22 ; of M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, on Sept. 23 ; of M. Pinay, the French Foreign Minister, 
on Sept. 29 ; and of Mr. Macmillan, the British Foreign 
Secretary, on Sept. 30. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles. 

The U.S. Secretary of State expressed the conviction that all 
four Heads of Government who took part in the Geneva summit ” 
conference (see 14325 A) wanted to end the tensions of the past 
decade, in which, although no major war had broken out, true 
peace has not been enjoyed.” That phase may now be ending,” 
Mr DuHes added. “All four Heads of Government wanted that 
result, and each contributed to it In consequence, a new spirit 
does indeed prevail, with greater flexibility and less brittleness m 
international relations. ...” 

“ At the Geneva ' summit * meeting,” Mr. Dulles continued, 
“ President Elsenhower brought up two causes of mtemational 
tension which were not accepted for the agenda of the conference. 
The first was ^ the problem of respecting the right of peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they wiU live.* President 
Elsenhower said : * The American people feel strongly that oertam 
peoples of Eastern Europe, many with a long and proud record of 
national existence, have not yet been given the benefit of this pledge 
of our U.N. wartime declaration, reinforced by other wartime 
agreements. President Eisenhower also raised the problem of inter- 
national Oonumlnism. He said that for 38 years this problem has 
disturbed relations between other nations and the Soviet Union. . . . 
The Head of the Soviet Government took the position that these 
problems were not a proper subject of discussion at the conference.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mr. Dulles, “ the eyes of much of the world 
wiE remain focussed upon these two problems. What, in fact, the 
Soviet Union does about them will, to many, be a barometer of the 
Soviet’s real intentions If the ‘ spirit of Geneva ’ is genuine and 
not spurious, if it is to be permanent and not fleeting, it will lead 
to a liquidation of abnormal extensions of national power, which 
crush the spirit of national independence, and to the ending of 
political offensives aimed at subvertmg free governments.” 


Mr. Dulles said that there were “ welcome signs ” that the U.N ’s 
second decade ” may be more harmomous than the first,” and 
believed that “ given goodwill and mutual confidence, many pro- 
visions of the Charter will gam new meanmg and new vitality.” “ We 
can feel that confidence,” he said, “ because we see the nations 
becommg more and more sensitive to the moral verdicts of thi!» 
Organization ... No nation lightly risks the Assembly’s moral 
condemnation, with all that such condemnation implies.” 

He then went on to discuss specific problems, notably the questions 
of German remnfication, disarmament, “ atoms for peace,” the 
proposed review of the U.N. Charter, and U S. policy towards Chma 
and in the Near East. 

On the first question, he said that the continued division of Germany’ 
was “ a crime agamst nature,” and that the Western Powers were 
‘‘ ready to advance some overall plan of European security which 
would give the Soviet Union substantial additional reassurances ” 
agamst feam that might be entertamed by the entry of a unified 
Germany mto NATO. After emphasizmg that “ an impreeedented 
opportumty ” was provided by the conjunction of this offer and 
the present peaceful mood of the German Federal Republic xmder 
Dr. Adenauer’s leadership, he added * “ But the German mood 
which I describe may not always persist Also, it cannot be assumed 
that the Western Powers, meludmg the Umted States, will always 
be ready to enlarge their present commitments to meet Soviet 
concern about European security. The present opportumty is so 
unusual and so full of ooustructiye possibilities that it can be hoped 
that the forthcoming four-Power meetmg of Foreign Mmisters [at 
Geneva.] will find a sohd basis for the reunification of Germany 
within a framework of European seonnty.” 

On disarmament, Mr. Dulles stressed the advantage of President 
Eisenhower’s proposal [made at the Geneva “ summit ” conference] 
that the U.S.A and the U.S.S R should exchange information on 
their military establishments and allow mutual aerial reconnaissance 
“ The logic of this proposal,” he said, “ is simple and clear. Major 
aggression is unlikely unless the aggressor can have the advantage 
of surprise and can hope to strike a blow which will be devastatmg 
because it is unexpected. But the preparation of an attack of such 
magmtude could hardly be concealed from aerial inspection. Aenal 
mspeotion would not, of course, detect everything. We do not 
think of it as a final comprehensive system of inspection. But it 
would detect enough to exclude the greatest risk As such it 
would open the way to further steps towards inspection and 
disarmament, which we all want to see Long experience m these 
matters has made it apparent that when there is a sense of 
insecurity, when there is an ominous unknown, then arms seem 
needed and hmitation of armament become -virtually unattamable 
Reductions of armament occur when fear is dissipated and when 
arms seem less needed. . . The essence of the President’s proposal 

was that it would, as a beginning, do wha.t is required of a beginning 
namely, make it more possible to take subsequent steps 

On the subject of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, Mr Dulles 
described the recent scientific conference m Geneva (see 14416 A) as 
an “ outstanding success ” — “ so successful that the United States 
will propose a similar conference to be held m three years, or earher 
if the mcreasing development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy -will 
so warrant ” He also referred briefly to the U S proposal that the 
U N. should arrange for the collection and puhlication of information 
on tho atomic effects of radiation upon human health and safety 
(see below). In this connexion ho said that when the Assembly 
considered the matter durmg its current session, the U.S.A would 
suggest the establishment of an international techmeal body, com- 
posed of qualified scientists, which would “ collate and give wide 
distribution to radiological information furnished by members of 
the United Nations or specialized agencies ” 

Deahng with the review of the U N. Charter, Mr. Dulles expressed 
the U S Government’s opinion that the Assembly should “ approve 
in principle ” the convening of a conference to re-vise the Charter, 
and should establish a Preparatory Commission to prepare and 
submit recommendations for this purpose After commenting that 
the present Charter was a “ pre-atomic age Charter,” he said that he 
believed that an “ impelling rea^son ” for holdmg such a conference 
“ would be to reconsider tho present veto power m relation to the 
admission of new members, particularly if that veto power contmues 
to he abused ” 

Turning to tho China area, Mr Dulles described the situation 
there as “ somewhat less ominous than it was,” and expressed the 
hope that the Chinese People’s Republic “ wiU respond to the manifest 
will of the world community that armed force should not be used to 
achieve national objectives ” He paid tribute to the role played by 
tho U N. and its Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold, m securing 
the release of the U S. airmen imprisoned in Chma while serving 
under the U.N Command (see 14415 A), and said that the outcome 
had “ justified the confidence which the United States had placed 
in the Umted Nations, and our restramt m the use or threat of our 
own national power ” 

As regards the Near Eastern situation, Mr Dulles recalled the 
proposals he had made for hrmging peace to Palestine, mcluding an 
international guarantee to prevent any effort to alter by force the 
boundaries between Israel and the neighbouring Arab States (see 
14392 A). Noting that a number of countries had indicated their 
support for the U S. offer, he said . “ If there is a favourable response 
from the Near Eastern countries, many aspects of this problem would 
eventually come to the United Nations for its action at some future 
session.” 

In the course of his speech Mr Dulles appealed for the admission 
of countries who had for long been trymg to enter the Umted Nations 
He said m this connexion : “ Today we have a wide and important 
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membersiiip. But about a score of sovereign nations are not repre- 
sented liere Many of them meet the membership tests of our 
Charter. They are peace-lovmg: and have shown themselves able 
and willing to carry out the Charter’s obhgations. Their Governments 
could reflect here important segments of world opmion. To block 
the admission of such nations by use of the veto power is a irrave 
wrong, not only to them but also to this Organization. I hope that 
during this session action will be taken by the Security Council and 
this Assembly to bring these nations into membership Thus, the 
U.N would enter its second decade better equipped to serve mankind.” 

M* Vyacheslav Molotov. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister spoke at considerable length on the 
Geneva summit ” conference, pointing out that it was “ not an 
isolated development ” and that the way for it had been “ paved 
by recent events.” The conference itself, he said, had reflected 
the deep changes that have taken place m the mmds of the people, 
who are showing an ever-growing determination to defend peace 
and to prevent a new world conflagration ” He recapitulated many 
recent developments which had contributed to the improved inter- 
national atmosphere ; emphasized, in particular, the value of the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
which had been held at Geneva , and expressed the hope that 
regular, and preferably annual,” conferences of a similar kind 
would be held 

Disoussmg the proposals made at the Geneva “ summit ” confer- 
ence, M. Molotov said the Soviet Union recognized the importance 
of President Eisenhower’s plan for an exchange of military informa- 
tion and mutual aerial reconnaissance, and regarded it “ as an 
expression of a smcere desire to facilitate the solution of the important 
problem of international control and inspection ” The U S S R , he 
said, was studymg the proposal and its vanons aspects,” and in 
doing so was interested in ascertaining to what extent it would 
“ contribute to a reduction of armaments and to the settlement of 
the problem of outlawing atomic weapons , that is to say, to what 
extent it would help to fulfil the prmoipal task — that of endmg the 
armaments race and reheving the peoples of the heavy burden of 
inflated military budgets and war preparations ” 

M. Molotov also said that the USSR was giving consideration 
to the plans put forward at Geneva by the Prime Ministers of France 
and the Umted Kmgdom, M. Faure and Sir Anthony Eden [M 
Paure had proposed the limitation of armaments by the reduction 
of military budgets, and Sii Anthony Eden had suggested the estabhsh- 
luent of joint mspection teams ] He emphasized that the solution of 
the German problem was mseparable from the task of estabhshmg a 
system of European security and from the question of whether Europe 
would be turned into a potential hot-bed of a new war or whether it 
would become a bulwark of peace and international security ” Under 
present conditions, he added, the German problem ” will find its 
solution through the setting up of an all-European security system.” 
After recapitulating the proposals made by the U.S S R. at Geneva, 
M. Molotov said Ms Government hoped that, on the basis of its own 
suggestions and the constructive considerations ” of the other 
participants in the conference, a solution to the problem of European 
security would be found 

A considerable part of M Molotov’s speech was devoted to dis- 
armament, m which connexion he declared that the U H “ must 
speak up emphatically against the arms race and in favour of reducing 
armaments, outlawing atomic and hydrogen weapons, and removmg 
the danger of another war ” He urged acceptance of the Soviet 
Government’s disarmament proposals which had been made to the 
U.N sub-committee on disarmament in May last , pointed out that 
these proposals had in many respects ” taken into account the 
considerations advanced by the Western Powers ; and described 
them as “ a major step in narrowing down the difCerences between 
the U.S S R and the Western Powers on disarmament.” Citing 
specifically the Soviet Umon’s acceptance of the Western proposals 
on the level of forces of the five major Powers, he contended that 
this had made ** pointless ” the West’s objections to the banning 
of atomic weapons on the ground that they were a moans of maintain- 
ing a balance ” in armaments between the East and West The 
Soviet Union now had reason to expect that the Western Powers, in 
their turn, would adopt a position on atomic weapons which would 
permit agreement to be achieved. Emphasizing that his Government 
attached considerable importance ” to tbe question of disarmament 
controls, M Molotov said that the setting-up of control posts on a 
mutual basis (as suggested in the U N. disarmament sub-oommittee) 
would be a particularly effective measure “ in preventing surprise 
attack by one State against another.” 

M. Molotov also placed emphasis on the question of military 
bases in foreign territories. In this connexion he recalled that the 
Soviet Union had withdrawn from Port Arthur (see 14226 A) and 
was about to withdraw from Porkkala (see 14460 A) ; pointed out 
that when the Porkkala withdrawal was completed ” there will be 
no Soviet mihtary bases on the territories of other States ” ; and 
added ** This gives us reason to call on the Governments of other 
Powers, and particularly those which maintain numerous bases on 
foreign territories, to give up their bases.” 

On the membership issue, M. Molotov announced that the Soviet 
Government would support the simultaneous admission to the United 
Nations ” of the 16 States which have applied for membership ” He 
did not enumerate the States to which he referred [On previous 
occasions the U.S.S R. had urged the simultaneous admission of 
14 applicants — ^Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, 
the Irish Republic, Italy, Jordan, Libya, Mongolia, Nopal, Portugal, 
and Rumania.] 


M. Molotov opposed the revision of the U N. Charter and the 
convening of a conference for such a purpose. He declared in this 
connexion : ** If we consider the present situation objectively, we 
must recogmze that agreement on Charter provisions which, in the 
opimon of certam States, require alteration, would not he easier, 
and may be more difficult to achieve at present, than was the case 
ten years ago. . . . Our aim should not be to break up tbe Charter, 
but rather to achieve jomt action by States and, in particular, by 
the permanent members of the Security Council.” The role of the 
Security Council, he emphasized, should be enhanced rather than 
diminished. 

In conclusion, M Molotov presented a draft resolution ** on 
measures for further easmg international tension and developing 
mtemational co-operation.” After expressmg satisfaction at the 
recent efforts to ease international tension. It called upon the 
Assembly to examine both the Soviet Government’s proposals ” on 
questions of endmg the arms drive, banning atomic weapons, and 
ehmmatmg the threat of a new war ” and the disarmament proposals 
presented by President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, and M. Paure 
at the Geneva summit ” conference, as well as the corresponding 
proposals of other States ” 

M. Antoine Pinay. 

The French Foreign Mimster, while welcoming the recent lessemng 
of mtemational tension, stressed France’s ” resolute opposition ” to 
an mtemational ditente which would involve the dissolution of the 
Atlantic Pact and the departure of American forces from Europe.” 
Refuting the Soviet assertion that NATO was an “ aggressive ” 
orgamzation, he declared “ The Soviet Union is on the wrong track 
when it attacks the Atlantic Pact and when it bases its propaganda 
on the elimmation of what is called, incorrectly, * foreign bases.’ 
I know of no ‘ foreign bases ’ within NATO I only know of means 
of defence that have been placed in common, freely and voluntarily, 
in the service of a single ideal — ^that of peace,” Since, by its very 
nature, NATO had a strictly defensive character, it in fact provided 
the Soviet Union with the perfectly legitimate guarantees which 
it has a right to demand ” ” There can be no question,” he added, 

of substituting for these real guarantees, offered by the Atlantic 
orgamzation, abstract guarantees of the Locarno type, which m 
the recent past have proved illusory ” 

Defending the Pans Agreements, M. Pmay said “ For the time 
bemg they offer the only example of a system providing for the 
limitation and reciprocal control of armaments They are the seal 
of Franco-German reconciliation, a decisive factor m the paoifloation 
of Europe They lay tlie foundations for the progressive and oon- 
tmuous construction of Europe, and constitute, therefore, an 
apphcation of the principles of the Charter ” 

As regards the roiimflcation of Germany, M. Pinay declared . 
” The division of Germany constitutes a permanent factor of insecurity 
in the heart of Europe. Continued division wiU. not generate any 
satisfactory solution , it will merely complicate, with the passage 
of time, the given facts of the problem It is more than an injustice, 
therefore , it is a mistake. The possibility has been mentioned of a 
progressive re-establishment of unity through increasing contacts 
between the Gorman Federal Republic and Eastern Germany I 
am rather fearful lest this theory of the ‘ two Germanics ’ should 
lead us to a dead end The French Government knows of only one 
democratically-elected government in Germany that of the Federal 
Ropubhe. It does not consider it possible to place a legal government 
and de facto authorities on an equal footing . ” 

He continued ” While we feel that there is no security for 
Europe without the reumfication of Germany, wo also fed that there 
could be no renmfloation without the formulation of a security 
system A united Germany must, in our opimon, bo subject to con- 
trolled military limitations, wMoh should not in any sense be 
disonminatory. We are in favour of reciprocal controls which 
guarantee to each nation respect for the rules established by common 
agreement On these bases, an equitable arrangement should Anally 
take shape between East and West. If the Soviet Union is reaUy 
concerned only with ensuring its own security, such an agreement 
IS truly possible ” 

Whilst welcoming the ” impetus to the hopes of all peoples ” 
provided by the Geneva “ summit ” conference, M. Pinny said that 
It was necessary to distinguish carefuUy between a ” true ” and a 
“ false” ditente. “ There would be no true ditente,** he declared, ” If 
it were a matter of an armistice concluded at one point in order to 
attack all the better on another front There would bo no true 
dUente tC force should assume the mask of subversion from within, 
or of incitement to primitive nationalisms. We should like to be 
sure that there is no longer any question of shattering a system of 
values m order to bring about the triumph of the opposite system 
by means of subversion, which would only bo the continuation of a 
pohey of force and thus contrary to the spirit of our Charter. It is 
difficult for us to forget that agitation among the non-solf-govorning 
peoples has constantly been held to be an essential weapon in the 
struggle of Communism against the free world. Are there some who 
would consider opening a new front in Africa ? This ambiguity 
must he removed The pursuit of such a course of subversion would 
be tb© principal obstacle to the great problem of our time : the 
orderly fulfilment of the aspirations of all peoples for indopondonoe 
and hberty.” 

After referring to the successful negotiations which had led to the 
establishment of an all-Tunisian Government, and declaring that 
France ” intends to give to Morocco the oharaoteristlos of a modem 
democratic sovereign State, united to France by bonds of a freely 
accepted interdependence,” M. Pinay declared ; ” France will never 
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permit anyone to jeopardize the destiny of a ooimtry which she hsis 
succeeded m pacifying, mnfying, and lifting for ever aboT© its original 
condition.” Without specifically mcntiomng Algeria, he added • 
** To those who seek to mdict France, I shall not merely present the 
irrefutable legal argument of the incompetence of the U.N. [m the 
Algerian question] . I shall only say to them * * You are seekmg 
to destroy the effort, undertaken by France, to build a free association 
between herself and overseas peoples who are closely united to 
France by geographical and historical hnks and by evident mutual 
mterests . . . Thus, consciously or unconsciously, your ohjective is 
chaos * ” 

As regards the admission of new U.K. members, M Pinay declared * 
** The French Government hopes that a sounder understanding of 
International co-operation will enable us to make progress this year 
and to admit into the U N countries that have been kept out unfairly 
— among the first of which I would mention Italy ” With regard to 
revision of the U.N Charter, he said that it seemed “ wiser to await 
a more auspicious climate before undertaking this desirable reform.” 

Mr. Harold Macixullan. 


The British Foreign Secretary said that the Western Powers fully 
understood the Soviet Union’s determmation that the terrible 
injuries inflicted by the Nazi armies in the war should never he 
repeated, and that “ the soil of Russia should never again be defiled 
by the invader.” ** If this is the only difficulty,” he said, “ I am 
satisfied that the Western Powers can devise a scheme to meet these 
legitimate preoccupations We are confident that we can produce 
plans which the world would regard as giving Russia full protection 
against the threat of a reunited Germany which has chosen, as it 
well may, to join NATO This is the purpose of the various security 
proposals upon which we are working This is the purpose, too, of 
Prime Minister Eden’s additional proposals to strengthen any pact, 
which after all is a matter of words, by thmmng out mihtary dis- 
positions, which IS a question of deeds If onr proposals are insnfflcieut, 
w© would welcome the opportunity of considering any amendments 
or additions. If m one form or another the Soviet Government are 
able to accept this system of security, the Gordian knot will have been 
cut and the spirit of G oneva will have proved something real mdeed ” 


Mr. MaomiUan warned against expecting ” spectacular results * 
from the forthcoming meeting of Foreign Mimsters m Geneva. 

Wo must hope,” he said, “ for a gradual growth of underatandmg 
of each other’s point of view, and, with that understanding, a reaching 
of practical agreements in which the new spirit can be emboffied ” 
He recalled that the agenda of the four-Power meetmg contained 
throe points : (1) the reunification of Germany within the framework 
of European security; (2) the problem of disarmament; and 
(3) means of increasing contacts between East and West. On the tot 
point, he said that progress on the ** vital issue ” of German reunifica- 
tion depends really on the answer to a simple question Why 
does the Soviet Government object to the re-estabhshme^ of a 
united Germany under a system of free elections ? ” If the Fore^ 
Ministers could reach agreement on the first item on their agen^, 
” how different wiU be the prospect of approaching the second-— the 
problem of disarmament.” As regards the third point, Mr Macnulto 
said* ”Let us make use of every possible ’ 

intorohango of ideas. Those who are roaHy confident that their 
philosophy is the right one should not he alarmed at exposing it 
to the maximum amount of criticism and knowledge ” 

Turning to the question of disarmament, Mr MaomiUan declared : 
” It would be ungenerous not to recognize the ve^ substantial 
progress which has been made under the aegis of tlm U N. since we 
met last year. The work in the Disarmament Comxmssion has 
brought a new and realistic approach to what has formerly been 
largely an academic or propaganda exercise. 

An^lo-French plan was put forward and umversaUy ^cepted as a 
viable contribution. After a year’s thought the Soviet Gove^ent 
advanced proposals which reproduced many of its * */ 

The casual reader of Mr Molotov’s resolution (see above), which 
he introduced at the end of a moderate and balanced speech, would 
have thought that the Ruaslim proposals represented 
revolutionary initiative However, it is L 

this, m in so many other matters, they are now following in the steps 
Tth^’ bourgeois ’ States I would like, 

onnortunitv of saying how much we were encouraged by the gener^ 
tone of Mr. Molotov’s speech It was certainly, in 
presentation, in tune with the new decorum which is consistent ^th 
fhe Geneva spirit. There is hardly a sentiment throughout his long 
valuable contribution to which I would myself 
^en the references to Soviet anxieties or grievances were clothed 

ta conciliatory language. . , 

Mr. Macmillan added, however, that there was one “• 

M. Molotov’s speech to which the Western Powers 
the Mwument that the Western countries no 
rk’hiArt+iTio' tn fbft banning of atomic weapons in view of the 
that the^ Soviet Union had accepted the Western Pf 
levels of armed forces. “ This,” said Mr. Macmillan, reaUy begs m© 
question. It would be quite easy to expose the logical fallacy of tto 
awment, but it is not necessary for me to draw upon 
resonroes lor this pnrpose. 1 need only <1™*® 

statement in their proposed May 10 tto the U.N. toOTmame 
Bub.oominlttee] to which they Issued this wamlns . Thra tnere 
are noBslbllttles beyond the reach ol international control for ovadii^ 
S otXSlfd organising the olandeatlno manWaotnre ol atordo 
and hydrogen weapons, even H there Is a tonn^ a^emmt 
national controls.*” Mr, Macmillan added : It 
indeed, that we must somehow solve if we are to make the progress 
lor which the world Jongs.” 


Turning to Near Eastern problems, Mr. MaomiUan said that the 
Cfyprus question, intractable as it now appeared, was no more 
dangerous or difficult than many other questions that had been 
settled. ” We shall press forward calmly but firmly with constitutional 
development m CJyprus, and although sole responsibihty hes, of course, 
upon the British Government, we shall contmue our search for 
common ground with our friends and allies, Greece and Turkey.” 
Als regards the Palestme situation, he said It is clearly the duty 
of the Umted Nations to moderate and allay the ammosities between 
Israel and her Aj*ab neighbours. In this mtractable issue the duty 
of men of good wiU is to try to develop the necessary confidence on 
both sides for an ultimate settlement to be reached, A heavy responsi- 
bihty will lie on any country which introduces any new and disturbing 
factor into this dehcate situation ” [The last sentence was interpreted 
as a reference to the supply of arms to Egypt by Czechoslovakia, 
with Soviet approval.] 

Reviewing the events of the past 12 months, Mr Macmillan said 
that on many fronts the U N, had had ” a good year,” and that the 
10th anniversary session in San Francisco (see 14301 A) had shown 
that there was a widespread and genuine desire to make the XJ.N. 
work as it should ” The atoms-for-peaee conference m Geneva, in 
particular, had been outstandingly successful and had done much 
to dissipate the atmosphere of secrecy and suspicion which has 
hitherto veiled the unfolding of the most important discovery of 
our time.” He urged that the U N. should admit many nations whose 
right to membership could not he questioned, hut thought that the 
tune was not yet ripe for raising the question of Chma’s representa- 
tion , nevertheless, this question would have to be settled “ before 
fully peaceful relations can be established in the Fax East.” 


Agenda for Tenth Session. 

The regular agenda for the tenth session comprised 57 items, 
including disarmament, international co-operatio^n m developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the racial problem in South 
Africa, the question of the Indian minority in South Africa, 
the status of South-West Africa, the economic development of 
under-developed countries, the question of establishing an 
International Fmance Corporation, and the admission of new 
memhers to the United Nations. In addition, the follovnng 
supplementary subjects were proposed by various countries : 
(1) the Cyprus question ; (2) the Moroccan situation ; (3) the 
Algerian situation ; (4) the question of Dutch New Guinea ; 
(5) the ‘‘ co-ordination of information relatmg to the effects of 
atomic radiation upon human health and safety ; (6) the 
problem of ex-prisoners of war m Korea who had chosen to be 
sent to India ; (7) the question of ‘‘ the safety of commercial 
aircraft flying in the vicinity of, or inadvertently crossing, 
mtemational frontiers ” ; (8) “ measures for the further 

relaxation of mtemational tension and the development ot 
international co-operation.” 

The mclusion of the Cyprus question was proposed by Greece m 
the fonowing form : ” Appheation, under the auspices of the U N.. 
of the prinriple of equal rights and self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus.” 

The question of Morocco was proposed jomtly by Afghamatan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Leb^on, Libei^, Pakisto, 
Persia, the PhiUppmes, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, and Yemen. The 
15 Asian- African countries presented a memorandum declaring that 
« for many years the Moroccan people, under French rffie have been 
deprived of basic rights of self-determination md ^hat the 
attempt to mamtam by force a regime contrary to the wishes of the 
people of Morocco ” had led to “ a steadily mcreasmg threat to peace. 

The Algenan question was presented by 14 of the above-mentioned 
15 coU^ries (the exception being the Philippines) A jomt memor- 
andum said that the situation in Algeria had become a cause for 
torXng concern ” ; that the Algerian people conld ^ot ^xermse 
the right of self-determination as ^i^’^saged m the Charter , 

that matters in Algeria had reached a pomt at which the offiy 
method of affirming France’s presence is by a show of force , ^d 
that this situation was creating ” a serious threat to peace in the 

Mediterranean area.” _ , ^ x -u 

The question ol Dutch New Guinea (West Irian) w^ raised by 
the same 15 countries that presented the Moroccan resolution. D&e 
the similar resolution presented at the nmth sessioi^ it asserted t^t 
soverSgaty over Western New Gumea should be exercised by 
Indonesia and not by the Netherlands. 

Item (5) above was presented by the United State, as atmomced 
bv to DuBea in his speech to the General Assembly (see above). 
The US Government issued an explanatory memorandum proposing 
that the General Assembly should take steps to establish pro- 
cedures for the receipt and assembly of radiological information 
ooKd by ths varxli^ States and tbc resslts^of tbelr etndies ol 

racUatlon efleots upon human health and safety. 

Item (6) above was presented by the Government of India, wWoh 
lamieda memorandum stating that it could “ not continue mdetotely 
to shoulder the burden ” ol maintaining the 82 Chinese ^d Kor^ 
p^onSs-of-war who were still in Indian 

■fl.r.oi fUftTinaition The memorandum reported that most oi 
these men wished to go to countries that were neutral ta the Kore^ 
W^ -“Z^t6d the General Assembly to call upon those oonntriM 
+>vB former P O.W.a and to undertake responsibility for 
the“abfflt^^^? Id iaked the U.N. to meet the cost of oa^ 
for th^men to Inma (where they had been hdd sinoe February, 1954) 
pending their final disposition. 
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Item. (7) aboTe was proposed by Israel, wMcb presented a memor- 
andum noting: that in recent years a number of commercial aircraft 
“ innocently deviating from fixed flight plans m the vicmity of or 
across international frontiers had been shot down, resnltmg in 
serious loss of life and cansmg grave international friction. It 
suggested that the U N Secretary- General shonld study this question, 
in consultation with specialized agencies or any other bodies he 
deemed appropriate, and shonld report his findings and recommenda- 
tions to the 11th session of the General Assembly [The resolution 
arose out of the mcident on Jnly 27, when an Israeh airliner was shot 
down by Bulgarian fighters with the loss of 58 lives — see 14359 E.l 

Item (8) above was the Soviet resolution presented by M. Molotov 
at the end of his speech to the General Assembly. It was unanimonsly 
placed on the Assembly’s agenda. 

Acceptance of Arab-Asian Proposal for Debate on 

Algeria. - French Withdrawal from General Assembly. 

The raismg of the Algerian question by the Arab-Asian 
group, and the Assembly’s subsequent decision — ^taken by a 
majority of only one vote, and agamst the recommendation of 
the Steering Committee — ^to place it on the agenda, precipitated 
a crisis winch led to the recall of the French delegation from 
the Umted Nations and to the withdrawal of France from the 
current session of the General Assembly. 

The 15-memher Steering Committee (which decides upon the 
Assembly’s agenda, and whose recommendations are presented to 
the plenary session) decided on Sept. 22, by eight votes to five, with 
two abstentions, not to include the 14-nation resolution on idgeria 
in the agenda for the current session. The ma, 3 ority votes were those 
of France, Britam, the U S.A , New Zealand, Norway, Haiti, Luxem- 
burg, and Senor Jos5 Maza, in his capacity as President of the 
Assembly, whilst the five minority votes were cast by the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Egypt, Mexico, and Siam The two abstentions were 
Ethiopia and Nationahst China. 


M. Herv5 Alphand (France) maintained that the UN. was pre- 
cluded under Article 2(7) of the Charter from discnssing what was 
essentially a domestic concern of France, smce Algeria was an 
integral part of Metropohtan France and Algerians of all races and 
creeds were French citizens [Article 2(7) lays down that the U.N 
may not intervene in the domestic affairs of memher-States.] After 
recalling that the French annexation of Algeria m the 19th century 
had been recognized by all the Powers which then enjoyed inter- 
national status, M. Alphand gave a warning that if the U N. were 
entitled to question all the frontiers that had resulted from wars, 
there would no longer he any security within those frontiers for any 
member-state. As regards the right of self-determmation, he declared 
that there was no Algerian nation distinct from the French nation. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (Britain), Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand), 
Air. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.), and JVl. Hmest Chauvet (Haiti) all supported 
M. Alphand’s arguments, emphasizing that Algeria was an integral 
part of France and that its legal position was different from that of 
Tunisia and Morocco, which were protectorates. Sir Leslie Munro 
said that it was difficult to escape the impression that the outbreaks 
of violence in Algeria (see 14431 A) had been ** dehberately timed to 
impress world opinion with the need for International action ” ; to 
agree to a discussion on Algeria, he added, would be to "put a 
premium on violence ” and would also provide a legal precedent for 
" any aeoessiomst minority ” to seek support in the United Nations. 
Mr. Cabot Lodge said that the sponsors of the Algerian resolution 
were seeking ** a course of action intended to bring about fundamental 
changes in the constitution of the French Republic *’ 

M.OmarLoutfi (Egypt), Dr. Jamali (Iraq), andMr.Brohi (Pakistan) 
contended, on the other hand, that the Algerian people had never 
had an opportunity to express their views on the " unilateral decision ” 
of France to incorporate Algeria into the French Republic , that 
the Algerian people did not accept the view that Algeria was a part 
of France ; and that the question was one of the right of self- 
determination of peoples, which the Assembly had solemnly upheld 
at its seventh session. They asserted that the existence of a " veritable 
state of war ** in Algeria justified the sponsors of the resolution in 
bringing the Algerian situation before the Assembly, as it constituted 
" a threat to international peace.” Mr. Krishna Menon (India) de- 
clared that " the sword of France ” had " suppressed the sovereignty 
of Algeria ” ; that Prance possessed " authority hut not jurisidctlon ” 
in Algeria ; and that the question of domestic jurisdiction did not, 
therefore, arise. M. Kuznetsov (Soviet Union) felt that the U.N. 
should discuss the Algerian situation because it had caused great 
anxiety in neighbouring countries and was an " important and 
serious ” international question. 


The Steering Committee’s recommendation was, however 
overridden by the plenary session of the General Assembly, whid 
decided on Sept. 30— by 28 votes to 27, with five abstentions- 
to debate the Algerian situation. The voting was as follows : 

In favour of a debate (28 votes) — ^Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia 
Burma, Byelorussia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico 
Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sovle 
Union, Syria, Ukraine, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Against a debate (27 votes)— AustraUa, Belgium, Brazil, Canada 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Eouadoi 
France, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Neii 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, South Africa, Sweden 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 


Abstaining— Nationalist China, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Iceland 
jParaguay. 


Before the vote was taken, M. Pinay addressed the General 
Assembly as follows : 

"... Everyone here knows our legal position. It was set forth 
in detail before the Steermg Committee by M. Alphand I do not 
wKh to go mto legal controversies. We are hemg attacked on 
prmciples. I shall answer on prmciples. 

Smce 1830 — that is, for over 120 years — ^Algeria has been an 
integral part of French territory All mternational treaties that we 
have signed, mcludmg the U N. Charter, apply to Algeria as French 
territory. No-one has ever thought of contestmg this fact How 
and by what right can anyone seek to question today a national and 
mternational reality that is more than a century old ? 

It has been argued against us that there exist m Algeria populations 
whose race, language and religion are different from those of the 
people of Metropohtan France It is inferred that m order to be free, 
these populations must be separated, A pretence is made of believing, 
that independence can be achieved only by dissociation. 

Can it really he that certain countries have dared to raise this 
argument within an Organization which has set as one of its major 
objectives the erasing of all discrimination deriving from race, 
language or rehgion ? Can it be meant that it is impossible for men 
of different races or religions to hve side by side m peace, as citizens 
of the same State ? Does anyone really want, within these walls, 
to support racism and to stir up religious fanaticism ^ No-one in 
France would understand the Umted Nations lending its support, 
even indirectly, to such theses. No Frenchman would imderatand 
France bemg indicted for not having ceased to behove that it is 
possible to treat a Frenchman of Algeria and a Frenchman of 
Metropohtan France as equals 

The French Parliament includes Deputies of all races. The French 
Army includes Moslem officers and generals. Educated Moslem 
Algerians have acceded to the highest political and administrative 
responsibilities There is no country in the world where the very 
idea of racial and rehgious discrimination is as completely alien as it 
is in France. We believe, and millions of men throughout the world 
believe with us, that it is possible for them and for us to live in 
peace — m equality, freedom, and brotherhood — closely united within 
a single political organization The republics of Latin America, with 
their unfading sense of human progress, have long since followed a 
course similar to ours, and in many cases have shown us the way. 
What would become of the national unity la our respective countries 
if oertam States could henceforth incite, on the soil of their neighbours, 
disorders intended to provoke secession ? 

What actually are the aims that are being sought in this debate ? 
Is it freedom for the Moslem peoples of Algeria ? My answer is : 
Are they not already free ? Do they not have universal suffrage ? 
Are they not represented in local assemblies and in the Algerian 
Assembly, as well as In the Assemblies of the French Republic ? The 
Moslems exercise the same rights as other French citizens Their 
position is in fact far superior to that of the peoples of many States 
which are today among our adversaries. 

How can certain States dare to attack France when they themselves 
ignore the very existence of the right to vote, and when they do not 
respect the most elementary rules of justice ? France can tolerate 
neither insults nor calumny of her civilizing mission from countries 
where there are minorities subject to cruelly discriminatory treat- 
ment ; where poyerty is regarded as an act of fate ; where 90 per 
cent of the people are illiterate and the infant mortality rate is as 
high as 800 in 1,000; where there is not a single doctor for every 
300,000 inhabitants or one hospital for 1,500,000. Let those countries 
call on the United Nations for guidance and aid in the effort which 
it is their duty to accomphsh at home. That is the real mission of 
the United Nations . 

The decision which you are about to take is more serious for the 
United Nations than for France, for the whole future of our Organiza- 
tion is at stake What would happen if it were henceforth established 
that the U N. has the right to intervene wherever there exists 
within the frontiers of a State a racial, linguistic, or religious minority? 
If it were decided to discuss here the French problem of Algeria, 
nothing would ever restrict, in the future, the right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any one of us, since the Assembly would 
henceforth have recognized that very right. The territorial unity 
of any State, the treaties, whether old or recent, relating to boundaries, 
could at any moment he challenged. For many it would be the end 
of security, and for the weakest the end of independence The 
Organization, created in 1945 to establish understanding and security 
among nations, would then have defeated its very purpose. It 
would he playing a role diametrically opposed to that originally 
assigned to it It would become a tool of division, violence, and 

disorder instead of an instrument of unity, tolerance, and peace 

Under these conditions, how could our Organization survive ? If It 
appeared that it was putting its moral authority at the service of 
division, violence, and disorder, there would he many who would 
lose confidence and would he tempted to hold themselves aloof 
from this Organization 

In North Africa, as elsewhere, Franco has shown that she is fully 
aware of the evolution of societies, that she knows how to find 
reasonable solutions adapted to the modem world, and that she is 
resolute in her determination to apply them. . . . She does not beMeve 
that our Organization — ^whose mission is to promote understanding 
between nations, and whose moral authority must support those 
who are seeking to introduce reforms, and not those who are attempt- 
ing to jeopardize them— will play the role that some are trying to 
make it play. The proposals of the Steering Committee fto delete the 
Algerian resoluation from the agenda] is wise because it safeguards 
the future of the U.N. We earnestly hope that you will oonfixm it/* 
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After the vote -was taken, M. Pinay announced that any 
recommendation made by the Assembly on the Algerian 
situation would be considered by the French Government as 
“ null and void.” He then walked out of the General Assembly 
accompamed by the enture French delegation, after declarmg 
that he did not know what would be “ the consequences of t.Vng 
vote on the relations between France and the United Nations.” 

Burmir the debate before the vote was taken, M. Spaak (the Belman 
Foreign Minister) gave a warning that there could be “ no possible 
international life and no viable international organization if each 
and every country is entitled to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
other countries.” If the Assembly were to violate the terms of its 
Charter, which specificaUy declared that no U.N mtervention was 
permissible m domestic affairs, ” many of us would be faced with a 
most agonizmg question — the question of how it would be possible 
to remam in an Assembly which would have violated the terms of 
the contract which was established to govern our mutual relations ” 
He added : ** Are we here ... to provide a refuge for excessive 
nationahsm, for vehement language, and for the performance of 
international demagoguery ? If this extraordinary situation were to 
become a reahty . . . the very fate of our organization would be at 
stake.” M. Spaak commented durmg his speech that some of the 
delegates who criticized the electoral laws m Algeria came from 
countries ** where there are no electoral laws whatsoever.” 

Mr. Krishna Menon (India) said that a discussion of the Algerian 
question would “ assist m allowmg some of the pent-up steam to be 
released without explosions and would “ go a long way to brmging 
counsels of reconciliation nearer, rather than counsels of confliot.” 
Mr. Mohammed All (Pakistan) said that there was “ no equality ” 
for the people of Algeria “ either in law or fact,” and that the electoral 
and other laws were baaed on diacrimmation agamst the Algerians 
m compared with the people of other French departenients Dr. 
Mahmoud Fawzi (Egypt) declared that if the Assembly submitted 
to the “ untenable attitude ” adopted by France, oolomalism 
would gain a ready-made device for perpetuating itself ” , M. Rafik 
Asha (Syria) said that the U.N. would cease to be the champion of 
human rights if a debate were domed, and that Algeria would become 
** a running sore hable to affect all Africa ” , whilst Dr. Jamah (Iraq) 
maintained that the prestige and functioning of the U N were directly 
involved. With reference to M. Spaak’s speech, Dr. Jamah adnutted 
that some of tho sponsors of the proposal for a debate did not have 
good electoral laws, but said that they recognized their short- 
comings and were working to improve conditions.” Prince Wan 
Waithayakon (Siam) said that the French Government ” need have 
no fear of a more far-reachmg recommendation than an exhortation 
to a peaceful adjustment of the situation, such as an appeal for direct 
negotiations between the parties concerned.” 

After a five-hour meeting on Oct. 2, the French Cabinet 
imanimously decided to recall the French permanent delegation 
from the U.N. and to take no further part m the current 
session of the General Assembly. A commumqu6 described 
the Assembly’s vote on Algeria as “ a flagrant violation of the 
U.N. Charter,” and said that it was necessary to dissociate 
France from a course which might be “ fatal for the United 
Nations.” It was, however, explained that although France 
had withdrawn from the current session of the General Assembly 
she would continue to take part m the work of the Security 
Council and of other U.N. organs, though she would no longer 
furnish to the U.N. economic, social and cultural mformation 
relating to the French overseas territories. It was also 
announced tliat M. Faure and M. Pmay would postpone their 
visit to Moscow, which was to have taken place durmg October, 
because of the Soviet Union’s action m supportmg a debate 
on Algeria. 

M. Pmay and the other members of the French delegation, 
including M. Herv6 Alphand (French permanent delegate at 
the U.N. and president of the Security Council m October) 
returned to Pans on the same day. On arrival at Orly Airport, 
M. Pmay said that he had returned “ full of sorrow at the 
abonunable allegations ” made against France at the U.N., 
and that the General Assembly’s decision to debate Algeria 
would require senous study by the French Government. He 
added : “ France has withdrawn from the activities of the 
United Nations. I do not say that she will leave the U.N., but 
M. Alphand has returned with us to show that we do not 
accept the decision that has been taken,” M. Pmay also said, 
tnter alia, that the distribution of votes in the U.N. was unfair, 
since Western Europe disposed of only seven votes whereas 
the Arab and Asian States commanded 16 and the Latin 
American States 21. 

The French withdrawal from the General Assembly was the second 
boycott of the U.N. by a major Power in recent years In January, 
1950, the Soviet Union withdrew temporarily after the Security 
Ootmoil had refused to accept Its motion for ousting Nationalist China 
from U.N. membership. It was the absence of the U S S.R which 
enabled the Security Council to take action without a Soviet veto 
In calling on U.N, member-States to support South Korea in resisting 
the North Korean Invasion. The U.S.S.R. returned to the Security 
OounoU and resumed partiolpatltm in other U.N. activities in 
August 1950. , 


Hegret at the French withdrawal from the tenth session 
was expressed m the General Assembly on Oct. 3-4 by a number 
of delegates, meluding several who liad supported a debate 
on Algeria. 

Mr. Krishna Menon (India) stressed that the raising of the Algerian 
question had never been mtended as a slight to France, that India 
had the highest regard for the French people, and that the Algerian 
question had been brought before the U N. solely for the purpose of 
concihation , he expressed deep regret ” at France*s withdrawal 
from the Assembly, and his hope that she would return within a 
very short tune Air. Mohammed Ali (Pakistan) similarly expressed 
” re^et and concern ” at France’s withdrawal, and said that the 
U.N would be ** greatly handicapped ” without full French participa- 
tion. M. Victor Khoury (Lebanon) said that “ our action was 
misunderstood” by France, and regretted her absence from the 
Assembly Among other delegates. Dr. Osten Unden (the Swedish 
Foreipi Alinister) said that the participation of France in the U.N. 
was ” of vital importance,” and expressed the hope that “ a solution 
wiU he found to this abnormal situation.” 

Rejection of Greek Proposal for Debate on Cyprus. 

The Greek proposal that the U.N. should debate the Cyprus 
question was defeated both in the Steering Comiruttee and in 
the plenary session of the General Assembly. As a result, the 
Cyprus issue was not placed on the Assembly’s agenda. 

Mr. Anthony Nutting (U.K.), speaking m the Steering Committee 
on Sept. 21, expressed regret that the Cyprus resolution should have 
been raised by Greece, a country with which Britain had ** ancient 
bonds of friendship ” and to which she was united by a common 
alliance. Having ” no wish to quarrel with an old fnend,” the 
British Government had consistently sought, firstly, to foster the 
well-bemg of the Cypriot people and to promote their development 
towards full self-government, and secondly, to maintam its friendship 
and alhance with Greece and Turkey It had accordingly taken the 
” unprecedented step ” of invitmg Greece and Turkey to the recent 
London conference (see 14413 A) to examme, together with the U.K 
Government, what was undoubtedly a British responsihihty. 
Although the conference ** stood suspended in disagreement,” the 
U.K. Government hoped that its proposals for findmg a basis for 
agreement might in time prove acceptable m one form or another. 

Although resumption of the tripartite talks might not be 
immediately possible (Mr. Nuttmg contmued), the U K. Government 
was ready to resume them at any time. Its proposals for a liberal 
constitution for Cyprus, ” designed to lead to the fullest measure of 
mtemaJ self-government compatible with the strategic reqmremenl® 
of the present situation,” still stood, and it was prepared to consider 
amendments or counter-proposals Moreover, the U.K. had also 
proposed the creation of a three-Power committee to examine the 
British plan for a constitution, and to act as a standing body for 
consultation and co-operation between the three Governments on 
Cypriot problems. Public discussion of the Cyprus question m the 
U.N., however, would not contribute to a solution but would only 

deepen existmg divisions.” After declarmg that the Greek purpose 
was to acquire sovereignty over Cyprus through support of the 
enosis movement — ^whioh meant umon with Greece, and not self- 
determination — ^Mr. Nuttmg pomted out that British sovereignty 
over the island had been confirmed in 1923 by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
to which Greece was a party. 

M. Giorgios Melas (Greece) said that his Government were sponsor- 
ing a legitimate claim of a distinct national entity which had 
every right to call for the apphoation of the principles of the U N. 
Charter ” He claimed that no member of the British Commonwealth 
had a lower administrative status than Cyprus, which was still a 
Crown Colony , that Article 2(7) of the Charter could not be invoked 
in the Cyprus dispute , and that it would be “ pohtically unwise ” 
for the Assembly to ** shrink from its responsibihtiea as soon as a 
matter becomes a httle touchy.” After declaring that the Assembly's 
policy at the mnth session [i e of deciding not to discuss the Cyprus 
question] had been one of ” playing the ostrich,” M Melas said that 
there had been ” an immediate and real deterioration ” of the 
situation during the past year, mvolvmg bloodshed and firing on 
imarmed people ” He declared that the Greek Government would 
** not be found wanting ” if constructive proposals on Cyprus were 
presented 

M. Selim Sarper (Turkey) agreed with Mr. Nutting that the Greek 
resolution was based not on self-determmation but on the desire to 
annex territory belonging to another State, and opposed the Greek 
request as an interference in the internal affairs of a member-country. 
He asserted that Greece itself was ” full of majorities and minorities,” 
with Albanian and Macedonian maj orities in some areas and Bulgarian 
and Turkish mmorities in others, and recalled that the late M. 
Venizelos had refused to accept self-determination for the Turks 
of Thrace 

Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand) andM. Alphand (France) supported 
the British viewpoint. Sir Leslie declaring that the inclusion of the 
Cyprus question on the agenda would constitute an mfrmgement of 
British sovereignty and place a great strain on Greoo-Turkish relations. 
Mr. Cabot Lodge (U S.A.) felt that “ quiet diplomacy ” would be 
better than ** open debate ” , the Chmese Nationalist representative 
also doubted the usefulness of a debate ; the Ethiopian and Siamese 
delegates thought that direct negotiations between the parties would 
be preferable to a discussion in the U.N. ; whilst the Soviet, Polish, 
Egyptian, and Mexican delegates supported the Greek request for 
a debate on the subject. 
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By seven votes to four, with four abstentions, the Steering 
Committee decided not to place the Greek proposal for a debate 
on Cyprus on the Assembly’s agenda. The decision was upheld 
by the full Assembly on Sept. 23 by 28 votes to 22, with 10 
abstentions. 

The 28 coimtries voting for the Steering Committee’s recommenda- 
tion were Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Honduras, Iraq, Liberia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, the TJ.K., the tJ.S A , and 
Venezuela Those opposing were Afghanistan, Argentma, Bolivia, 
Byelorussia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Slavador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Soviet Umon, Syna, Ukrame, Uruguay, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 
The abstentions were Burma, Nationalist Chma, the Dominican 
Republic, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Israel, Persia, and 
the Philippmes. 

It was remarked that although the Umted States had abstained 
from votmg on the Cyprus question, at the ninth session, it voted 
for its exclusion from the agenda at the current session. 

Dutch New Guinea. 

By seven votes to five, with three abstentions, the Steering 
Committee decided to place the question of Dutch New Guinea 
on the Assembly’s agenda. The decision was upheld by the full 
Assembly on Oct. 3 by 31 votes to 18, with 10 abstentions and 
France absent. The 31 countries supporting a debate on New 
Guinea included the Arab-Asian bloc, the Soviet group, 
Yugoslavia, and several Latin American countries, including 
Argentma, Bolivia, Mexico, and Uruguay, whilst the 18 
opposing votes mcluded those of Britam, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, the Scandmavian countries, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Israel. The abstentions mcluded 
the U.S.A., Canada, Brazil, Chile, Greece, Turkey, and 
Nationalist Chma. — (U.N, Information Centre, London - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, 
Pans - Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. Tenth Anniversary 
Session, 14301 A ; Ninth Session, 14010 A 5 13993 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — The MiUionth Post-War Immi- 
grant. - Increased Immigration Target in 1955-56. 

Australia’s millionth post-war immigrant, Mrs. Barbara 
Porntt, sailed from Tilbury (London) on Oct. 12 with her 
husband in the Imer Oronsay, and was officially seen off by 
the Australian High Commissioner in London, Sir Thomas 
White. Almost exactly half of the million post-war immigrants 
to Australia have been British, of whom about 350,000 have 
emigrated directly from the U.K. to Australia. The other 
half million are almost entirely from continental Europe, 
182,159 havmg been resettled in Australia under the auspices 
of the International Refugee Organization, and the greater 
part of the remainder by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. 

The Minister for Immigration (Mr Holt) announced on June 5 
that Australia’s immigration programme would be raised from 
115,000 m 1954-55 to 125,000 in 1955-56, of whom 70,000 would 
travel under the assisted passage scheme and an estimated 55,000 
would pay full fares ** If our expansion is not to be halted,” Mr 
Holt said, “ we must maintain from migration a supply of labour 
to all sections of mdustry. Large-scale immigration is accepted 
unhesitatingly by most Australians as imperative for our develop- 
ment and defence. The community as a whole shares the confidence 
of the Government that Australia can successfully absorb continued 
population growth on the scale proposed In oommg to its decision, 
the Government had information that our rate of creation of capital 
services is not only keeping pace with now demands resulting from 
population increase, but is makmg useful reductions m backlogs 
that accumulated durmg the war and immediate post-war years 
Three-fourths of the additions to our labour force in post-war years 
have come from migration.” 

Figures published on Sept. 12 by the Commonwealth 
Statistician m Canberra showed that there had been a net 
opulation increase through immigration of 51,927 m the 
rst SIX months of 1955 — ^viz., 70,137 permanent arrivals (of 
whom 34,022 were British) and 18,210 who had left Australia 
permanently. The figure compared with a net immigration 
mcrease of 30,835 in the first six months of 1954. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) (13943 A.) 

B. JAPAN - SIAM. — Cultural Agreement. 

The first cultural agreement between Japan and a South- 
East Asian country since the war was signed m Tokio on 
April 6 by the Siamese and Japanese Foreign Ministers (re- 
spectively Prmce Wan Waithayakon and Mr. Shigemitsu). It 
came into effect on Sept. 6, when instruments of ratification 
were exchanged in Bangkok. (Japanese Embassy, London) 


C. FRANCE. — Diplomatic Appointments. - M. 
Alphand appointed Permanent Delegate to the U.N. - 
M. de Margerie appointed Ambassador in Bonn. 

The Journal Offlciel published a decree on July 14 appomting 
M. Herv4 Alphand as permanent French delegate to the 
Umted Nations. M. Alphand was one of the prmcipal sponsors of 
the European Defence Commumty project and had been French 
representative on the North Atlantic Council until September 
1954, when he resigned followmg the defeat of the E.D.C. Bill 
m the French National Assembly. As French representative on 
the U.N. Security Council he succeeded M. Henri-Etienne 
Hoppenot, who had been appointed French High Commissioner 
m South Vietnam on July 28. 

The appomtment of M. Roland de Margerie as director- 
general of political and economic affairs at the Quia d’Orsay 
(a post once held by M. Alphand) was also announced on 
July 14. On Oct. 6, however, M. de Margerie was appointed 
French Ambassador to the German Federal Republic m 
succession to M. Fran^ois-Poncet, who retired on Sept. 30. 

M. Francois-Poncet (68) had been closely connected with German 
affairs for nearly 20 years, havmg been Ambassador in Berlin from 
1931-38. Smce the end of the war he had represented Prance in 
Western Germany, first as pohtioal and diplomatic adviser to the 
French Mihtary Governor, then as High Commissioner, and since 
May 1955 as Ambassador to the German Federal Republic. 

Other French diplomatic appointments announced smce the 
beginnmg of 1955 mcluded the followmg : 

M. Jean Filhol as Ambassador to Saudi Arabia vice M Georges 
Gneyrand. 

M. Francois Conlet (formerly Ambassador m Teheran) as Ambassa- 
dor to Yugoslavia. 

M. Armand de Blanqnet du Chayla (formerly Ambassador in 
Stockholm) as Ambassador to Egypt. 

M. Albert Ledoux as Ambassador to Norway, In succession to 
M. Loms de Monicanlt 

M, Jacques-Emile Pans (formerly Ambassador in Damascus) as 
Ambassador to Persia, succeeding M Goulet. 

M. Pierre Dems as Ambassador to Venezuela. 

M. Henri Ingrand as Ambassador to Colombia 

M. Jacques Baeyens as Ambassador to Ethiopia vice M. Henri Roux. 

M. Georges Berms as Ambassador to Ecuador. 

M- Francis Lacoste (retirmg French Resident- General in Morocco) 
as Ambassador to Canada vice M! Guerin. 

M Jean-Char les Sorres as Ambassador to Pakistan. 

M. Jean de Hauteolooque as Ambassador to Portugal. 

M G6raud Jouve (French delegate to the Council of Europe) as 
Ambassador to Finland. 

M Philippe Baudot as Ambassador to Argentina. 

M Jacques de Blesson (head of the Department of American 
Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay) as Ambassador to the Irish Republic. 

M. Edmond Petit de Beauverger (French delegate to the U.N. 
High Commission for Refugees) as Ambassador to the Netherlands 
vice M. Jean-Paul Gamier, who was appointed Ambassador to Turkey. 

It was announced on July 23 that the French Government 
had agreed with the Governments of Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
and Costa Rica to raise the status of their respective diplomatic 
missions to the level of embassies — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

(Pfev. rep. 14253 A 5 13820 B.) 

D. ASTRONOMY. — Discovery of Vegetation on Mars. 

It was announced in Washington on Sept. 18 by the National 
Geographic Society that observations earned out in South 
Africa during the summer of 1954 by Dr. E. C. Slipher (of the 
Lowell Observatory, Arizona) had resulted m the “totally 
unexpected ” discovery of a vast blue-green area on the planet 
Mars, covering about 200,000 square miles (approximately 
the size of Texas), which was believed to be living vegetation. 

It was explained that Dr. Shpher, as loader of an expedition 
sponsored jointly by the National Geographic Society and the Lowell 
Observatory, had earned out a very large number of visual and 
photographic observations at the Bloemfontein Observatory, and 
that a study of more than 20,000 photographs taken by him had 
disclosed the existence of the large area of apparent vegetation on 
Mars. The observations were carried out in South Africa because 
Mars was too far south at the time to be effectively studied by 
observatories in the northern hemisphere. 

The announcement said that the 200,000 square-mile area 
of presumed vegetation was situated near one of the Martian 
“ canals,” and that its discovery had produced “ the greatest 
change m Martian geography smce the planet was mapped 
125 years ago.” It added : “ Never before has such a dark 
splotch appeared except as an mcrease of an existing dark area. 
The remarkable transformation indicates that the division 
between the Martian (orange-red) desert and dark areas is not 
necessarily fixed or permanent : one may change to the other 
at any time. It helps to support the conclusion that Mars is 
not a dead world, and that the darkening is due to the growth 
of plant hie. . . (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Times) (Frev. rep. Astronomy, 1:3335 
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A. GREECE. — Death of Field-Marshal Papagos. - 
New Government formed by M. Karamanlis. 


Field-Marshal Alexander Papagos, the Prime Minister of 
Greece and a distmguished soldier-statesman, died m Athens on 
Oct. 4, aged 72, after having been seriously ill for many months. 

Alexander Papagos, the son of General Leonidas Papagos, was bom 
m Athens on Pec 9, 1883, entered the Greek Army after studying 
at the Brussels Mihtary College, and took part as a young officer m 
the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and the Greco-Turkish tVar of 1921-22. 
He entered politics for the first time in 1935, when he became Minister 
of War in the Kondyhs G overnment After a brief period as Inspector- 
General of the Army he was reappointed Mimster of War, but m 
August, 1936, became Chief of the Army General Staff, a post he 
held throughout the dictatorship of General Metaxas from 1936 to 
1940 He carried out many important reforms which greatly increased 
the Quahty and efficiency of the Greek Army, and which enabled 
500,000 men to be rapidly mobilized after the Italian mvasion of 1940. 


In a brilliant mihtary campaign General Papagos drove the Itahan 
Army out of Greece withm a few weeks, inflicted upon it a senes of 
severe defeats, and counter-attacked deeply into Albama. After 
Greece was overrun by the German Army m April, 1941, he retired 
into private life, refused to co-operate in any way with the ** aihslmg 
government set up with German and Italian support, and declmed 
to accept a pension from that regime. He was arrested by the 
Germans as a hostage m 1943 and imprisoned m a number of con- 
centration camps, bemg eventually liberated from Dachau by 
American troops during the Alhod mvasion of Germany He returned 
to Greece seriously lU from his sufCermgs m the concentration camps, 
and subsequently developed consumption. 

Early in 1949, at a time when the Commumst guerrillas were 
threatening to overrun the country during the Civil War, General 
Papagos was recalled to active service by the Sophoulis Government 
and appointed C.-in-C. of the armed forces, with wide powers. 
Within a few months he had routed the guerrillas in all areas, and 
in August of the same year the Commimists admitted total defeat. 
On Oct. 28, 1949 — the ninth anniversary of Greece a rejection of the 
Itahan ultimatum — he was promoted to the rank of Field -Marshal. 
On May 31, 1951, Field-Marshal Papagos resigned from the post of 
C -In-C after King Paul had denied him the right of vetoing military 
appointments, and on the same night a group of senior officers 
supporting the Field-Marshal attempted, without the latter's know- 
ledge, to stage a coup d^&tat and seize power. Field-Marshal Papagos, 
however, dissociated himself from the plot and personally ordered 
the rebel loaders to return to their homes. 

In August 1951, at a time of acute political instability and 
ministerial crises, Field-Marshal Papagos founded a party of national 
unity under the name of the Greek HaUy In the elections of 
November of tliat year the Greek Bally was returned as the largest 
party In the Greek Parhament, wmnmg 114 of the 256 seats As it 
did not have an absolute majority, and as Field-Marshal Papagos 
was strongly opposed to coalition governments (which he regarded 
as the principal weakness of the Greek political system), the Greek 
Bally remained m opposition during a senes of short-hved coabtions. 
Now elections were held in November, 1952, at which the Greek 
Bally won an absolute majority (241 seats m the expanded Parliament 
of 300), and Field-Marshal Papagos acoordmgly became Prune 
Minister — a post he oontmued to hold until his death — ^in a Govern- 
ment recruited exclusively from that party. 

The Papagos administration was noteworthy for a number of 
important economic and financial reforms earned out by M. Marke- 
zinis, the Minister of National Economy and one of the Field-Marshal’s 
closest associates. In November, 1954, however, M. Markezims (who 
had meanwhile relinquished his ministerial post) left 
with a number of other deputies after a dispute with the Prime 
liinlster on questions of economic policy (see 13973 A). 

A few hours before his death, Field-Marshal Papagos had 
signed a decree nominating M. Stephanopoulos, the Foreign 
Mmister, as acting Prime Minister. M- Stephanopoulos tendered 
his resignation to King Paul after the Field-Marshal’s de^h, 
and the King called upon M. Karamanlis, Minister of Public 
Works under Field-Marshal Papagos, to form a new administra- 
tion. M. Karamanlis accepted the task and formed a new 
Government on Oct. 6 which was drawn— like its predecessor— 
entirely from the Greek Rally. Its members were : 


M. Constantine Karamanlis 

M. Spyros Theotokis 
M. loanms Trinatafilis . . 

M. Constantine Adamopoulos . . 
M. Andreas Apostohdes . . 

M. Vassilios Paparigopoulos 
M. Achilles Gerokostopoulos 
M. Constantine Papaconstantinou 
M. StavTOS Polyzogopoulos 
M. Giorgios Rallis 

M. Lambros Eftaxias 
M. loannis Voyatzis 
M. Giorgios Exindaris . . 


Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Justice. 

Finance and Economic 
Co-or<hnation. 

Commerce. 

Education. 

Agriculture. 

Labour. 

In charge of the Prune 
Minister’s Office. 

Public Works. 

Shipping. 

Mixuster without portfolio. 


Nine of the Ministers held office under Field-Marshal Papagos, 
but two of the most important former Ministers were dropped — 
M. Stephanopoulos, whose portfolio (Foreign Affairs) was taken 
by M. Theotokis, and M. Khneliopoulos, w^hose portfoho 
(Defence) was assumed by M. Karamanlis concurrently with the 
Premiership. Both M. Stephanopoulos and M. Kanellopoulos 
had been Deputy Premiers m the former Government. M. 
Exmdaris, Munster without portfolio in the new Cabmet, is 
Greek representative on the North Atlantic Council. 

M. Karamanhs (48), a lawyer, is strongly anti-Communist, 
and an exponent of close links between Greece and the Western 
coimtries. In a statement to the Greek Parliament on Oct. 10, 
he declared that the new Government would give full support 
to the “ just aspirations of the Cypnot people ” ; that Greece 
would remam faithful to her alliances ; but that her allies 
should “ appreciate the need to remove aU the causes wluch 
endanger those alliances.” He added that the recent anti-Greek 
riots m Turkey had aroused the “ sharp and just mdignation ” 
of the Greek people, and that it rested with Turkey to take 
adequate steps to ensure that the material losses were made 
good, and, above all, to repair the moral damage caused to 
Greeo-Turkisli friendship. M. Karamanhs was given a vote 
of confidence by 200 votes to 77, after announemg that general 
elections would be held m April, 1956 — (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13^73 A*) 


B. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — New Trade Agreement. - 
Resumption of Calcutta-Lahore Train Service. - State- 
ment by Dr. Azad on India Office Library Question. 

A new trade agreement between India and Pakistan was 
signed m Karachi on July 19. 

Art official conamuiuqne said that the agreement provided for the 
raovement of jute and coal between the two countries and for a 
revival of trade in other commodities, mcluding cotton, whilst trade 
in commodities not specified in the agreement would continue 
according to the respective hcensmg poheies of the two Governments. 
Special facilities were provided for small-scale trade, free from 
Customs and exchange regulations, across the borders of East 
Pakistan and the neighbouring Indian States, and provision was also 
made for the exchange of films, books, and periodicals between the 
two countries. 


It was announced on Aug. 28 that the agreement had been 
ratified by both Governments, would come mto force on 
Sept. 1, and would be vahd for one year. 

Further details of the trade agreement, released in Delhi and 
Karachi, showed that Pakistan would supply to India 1,800,000 
bales of raw jute, 1,000,000 raw cow-hides, 100,000 pieces each of 
sheepskms and goatskins, and an undisclosed quantity of cotton, 
as well as fish, poultry, eggs, betel nuts, saltpetre, rock salt, etc. 
India would export to Pakistan at least 78,000 tons of coal a month, 
5,000 tons of hardwood, and 10,000 tons of softwood, as well as mica, 
antimony, bauxite, tobacco, strawboard, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, etc. The special facihties for border trade would apply 
between Bast Pakistan on the one hand and the Indian States of 
West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, and Tripura on the other. 

Through passenger tram services between Calcutta and 
Lahore (West Punjab) and between Munabao (Rajasthan) 
and Khokrapar (Sind) began on Aug. 1, under an agreement 
concluded on July 14 between representatives of the Indian 
and Pakistani railway systems. 

Hitherto the only train service operatmg between India and 
Pakistan had been a shuttle service between Amritsar (East P^unjab) 
and Lahore The agreement also provided that Customs examination 
on this hne should be held at the two termim, m order to avoid stops 
at the border stations, and that services between Ferozepur (East 
Punjab) and Kasur (West Punjab) would be resumed at a date to 
be announced later. 


The Indian Mimster of Education, Dr. Azad, stated on 
fuly 29 that he was m correspondence with Lord Home (the 
British Secretary for Commonwealth Relations) regarding 
he latter’s claim that the India Office Library was legally the 
property of the United Kingdom. He added that there was 
jomplete agreement between India and Pakistan that the hbrary 
jelonged to them. — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners 
Dffices, London - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Eastern Economist, New Delhi) (Prev. rep. Trade 
Agreement, 13016 B ; Rail Communications, 14151 A ; 


^ .....O Ik \ 


C. CANADA. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Bank of Canada increased its bank rate on Oct. 13 
from 2 to 2i per cent. The increase was the second in two 
months and brought the Canadian bank rate to the 
level ever recorded.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 14308 A.) 
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KEESING’S CONTEMPOEAK-y ABCKtVES 


October 8 — 15, 1955. 


A. UNTTED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - Report 
of Wilsoa Committee on Party Organization. 

Tlie report was published on Oct. 5 of the sufo-coininittee 
which was appointed in June last, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P., to inqmre into the general organiza- 
tion of the Labour Party. It made numerous cntieisms of the 
existing state of the party orgaiuzation ; presented 41 recom- 
mendations for improvements, many of which were concerned 
with technical details of organization ; and declared inter alia, 
that compared with our opponents [the Conservative Party] 
we are still at the penny-farthing stage in a jet-propelled era, 
and our machine is gettmg rusty and deteriorating with age.” 

The sub-committee visited all the regions mto which the 
party organization is divided, and received evidence, oral or 
Wtten, from some 550 full-time or part-time agents, 140 
Labour M.P.s, and 163 Labour candidates. Its report to the 
National Executive Committee is summarized below under 
cross-headings . 

Defects of Existing Party Organization. “ After what we have seen 
of party oi:g:aiii 2 ation thionghout the comitry, onr surprise is not 
that the general election was lost but that we won as many seats as 
we did We were particularly disturbed by what appears to he the 
progressive deterioration of the party’s organization, espeeialiy at 
constituency level. Constituencies which were not particularly well 
organized m 1950 and 1951 have doehned seriously smce then, and, 
at a tune when oar opponents’ organization has become more stream- 
lined and efficient, ours has been getting worse. 

" We have not been holding an inquest into our electoral defeat ; 
that would involve questions far wider than party organization. 
Obviously full employment, overtime, and the widespread employ- 
ment of married women affected not only political attitudes but also 
the numbers of volunatry workers willing and able to carry on election 
activities. Apathy, disputes m the party, national and local, the 
absence of sufficient clearly defined differences between the parties, 
disiHustonment with nationalization in the way it has been presented 
to the public, the rationing scare : all these have played their part. 

** The mam effect of all this has been to reduce the numbers and 
enthU'=<iasm of party workers available. With the exception of a 
small number of constituencies, mamly marginal all reports have 
confirmed that voluntary workers were fewer and leas enthusiastic 
than at any previous tune Many of those who did work for a Labour 
victory were older men and women * with many it was habit rather 
than enthusiasm which provided the motive force. Another major 
difficulty in this election was redistribution In many cases it was 
impossible to constitute the redistributed constituency Labour party 
until the latter part of April or even early May, This led to serious 
delay m the selection of the candidate and the appomtment of 
the agent. — 

** But, making every allowance for these difficulties, we feel it our 
duty to report that we are deeply shocked at the state of party 
organization in many parts of the country. Without puttmg the 
mam blame for our electoral defeat on the mechanics of organization, 
it IS our view that even a limited improvement in organization would 
have won us the election, if only by a narrow margin The National 
Agent has listed 35 margmal constituencies won by the Conservatives 
which were, in his words, * lost primarily through poor orgamzation ’ 
On grounds of space we cannot publish all the evidence we 
collected ,* one or two examples should suffice. 

(1) In one large city with three marginal constituencies, not a 
house was canvassed m the general election or the municipal elections 
which preceded it, 

(2) In another large city, constituency organization was almost 
non-existent at the tune of the announcement of the election ; there 
was no recorded canvass, and what door-to-door work was done was 
mainly the work of the candidates and friends and relatives brought 
in from outside, 

(3) In each of two adiacent rural areas the only party workers 
right up to polling day were the agent and candidate ; the 
only literature distributed was personally pushed through letter- 
boxes by the candidate. These were safe Tory seats and we could 
not have made much impression on the majorities there ; nevertheless, 
from these divisions coachload upon coachload of Tory party workers 
poured into a neighbouring industrial area, where they captured a 
seat from us. 

We do not wish to give the impression that every constituency 
was as badly organized as those we have quoted, though a number 
of others were little better. In many constituencies, especially 
marginal seats where a keen contest was fought, efficient orgamzation 
and fighting enthusiasm went hand in hand. But the fact remains 
that, compared with our opponents, we are still at the penny -farthing 
stage in a jet-propelled era, and our machine is gettmg rusty and 
deteriorating with age.’* 

“ . . . We do not suggest any attempt to copy the Tory election 
system. Even if sufficient money were available, we are convinced 
that an attempt to build up a streamlined professional machine would 
be offensive alike to our traditions and our pnnciples For half a 
century our party has relied on voluntary workers, supplemented 
and assisted by a handful of paid officers. Our problem is not to 
replace the voluntary workers by professionals. It is to provide 
sufficient help in terms of staff, finance. Inspiration and advice as will 
fehable constituency parties once again to mobilize to the full the 
voluntary workers available, and, having mobilized them, to use 
them more efficiently. . . . 


« An important element in the successful reorganization of the 
party is to restore organization to its rightful standing and prestige. 
At both national and constituency level since the war, organization 
has become an ‘ also ran * compared with the more glamorous and 
exciting task of policy -makmg. Arguments about policy and person- 
alities, both national and local, have tended to squeeze questions of 
organization off the agenda of both the Executive and its committees, 
at one end of the scale, and constituency and ward (or village) parties 
at the other, . . Organization has become the Cmderella of the party 
at aE levels It is vital that it should play a more central part m 
party affairs, and that those concerned with it should be given 
more encouragement and support.** 

Central Organization. As regards the Labour Party’s central 
organization, the report expressed the conviction that the status of 
the National Agent’s department “ has declmed, is dec lini ng, and 
ought to be increased.” It also beheved that there was ” too much 
overlappmg ” between the National Agent (Mr A L. Williams) and 
the General Secretary (IVIr- Morgan PhEIips). The General Secretary’s 
duties and interests were so wide — particularly m view of his position 
as chairm6in of the Sooiahst International that it was unfair to 
him, and detrimental to the party, that he should be involved in 
duties which could and should be decided within the National Agent’s 
department. It was therefore proposed that the day-to-day control 
of organization, both nationaUy and regionally, together with a 
greater part of the duty of reporting to the National Executive, 
should devolve upon the National Agent’s department. Unless this 
action was taken, satisfactory party orgamzation is impossible.” 

In order that the National Executive could provide the ” necessary 
drive ” which was at present lackmg, it was proposed that a special 
standing sub -committee of the NBC. should be created to supervise 
the organizational work of the party. This committee should consist 
of three or four members of the Executive, the party Treasurer 
iex-offteio), the National Agent, the assistant National Agent, and 
the chief woman officer, under the chairmanship of a member of the 
Executive ; other departmental officers — e g the Press and PubEcity 
Officer, the Education Officer, and the National Youth Officer — 
would attend as required The committee should meet regularly 
and should be charged with the duty of reoeivmg and considering 
reports from regional organizers, organizing and supervismg coiifei> 
ences of regional staffs, mamtaming contact with the regions, etc. 

Regional Organization. ” One of the moat urgent reforms required,” 
the report contmued, “ is to improve relations between head office 
and the regional offices, prmcipally by giving a freer hand to regional 
organizers and by bringing them more fully into consultation on all 
matters affectmg party organization . . . There is too little disposition 
[at Transport House, the party headquarters) to make us© of the 
field knowledge, and m many cases long experience, of the regional 
orgamzers ” 

After recommending that there should be regular conferences 
between organizers and the principal officers of Transport House, and 
that, in addition, there should be an annual conference of the full 
regional staff, the report continued : “ There is too much written 
work, too much bureaucracy, too little devolution of authority, and 
far too much reservation to head office of decision over matters that 
should be dealt with locaEy We were particularly concerned at 
the volume of unnecessary paper-work. Reports from regional 
staff are pouring into Transport House at the rate of at least 7,000 
per annum. The task of reading (and dictating) the reports is, in 
our view, a wasteful use of headquarters and regional staff. Moreover, 
the very existence of the system creates a wrong relationship between 
head office and the regions, based on a degree of overcentrahzation 
which we should expect to find m a minor department of the War 
Office rather than m a great national party We therefore recommend 
that . . . the system of reporting on individual visits should he dis- 
continued, and that in its place there should he a monthly report 
from each regional orgamzer giving a review of activities and 
developments m the region, under previously agreed heads.” 

Among other recommendations, the sub-committee urged that a 
redistribution of the areas covered by the existing regiotial offices 
should he considered. It suggested the poasibiEty of creating a new 
Central Southern area (corresponding to the Conservatives’ Wessex 
Division) to include Hampshire, WEtshire, Dorset, Berkshire, and 
Oxfordshire , or a new Home Counties area north of the Thames 
to cover Middlesex, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghanci- 
shire. It also suggested that the question of sub-regional offices In 
Wales and Scotland might be reconsidered. 

Consideration was also given, inter alia, to the question of transport 
facilities, m which connexion the report recommended that ” the 
necessary steps be taken to enable members of the regional staff 
to buy cars for use on organizational work ” ; to the work done by 
women organizers, who In many divisions provided ” the majority 
of active party workers,” and to which high tribute was paid , and 
to the Labour League of Youth. On the last-mentioned matter the 
report said : ’'We are deeply concerned at the widespread evidence 
we have received showing that we are an * ageing * party. Apart 
from one or two divisions, we are entirely faffing to appeal to youth. 
Certainly our opponents have been able to mobilize far more young 
people for active work at election times than we have. . . 

Marginal Constituencies. The sub-committee devoted special 
attention to the marginal constituencies, and in this connexion 
listed more than 60 parliamentary seats which Labour had faffed 
to win at the general election but which were considered ” winnable ” 
by improved organization. The report said : 

” Since it is probably true that the majority of non-voters [at the 
last general election] were Labour, and since we may set SO per cent 
as the possible maximum vote (allowing for deaths^ untraoeable 
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removals, and those becoming ill too late to qualify for the postal 
vote), we would regard as wmnable Labour seats those where the 
Tory majority is less than half the number of non-voters necessary 
to raise the actual voting percentage to 90 per cent. . . For the 
purpose of defining a marginal constituency we have taken those 
cases where only half the available non-voters are needed to cancel 
out the 1955 Tory majority. There are some 47 seats at present held 
by Tories which are on this definition whinahle, and m none of these 
does the task exceed gettmg to the polls half the * available * non- 
voters. If all these were won we should have 324 Labour members 
In the House of Commons and a working Labour majority of 23 
To get a majority of 60 we should need, on the 1955 votmg figures, 
to win all the 66 constituencies m which the Tory majority is less 
than 60 per cent of the * available * non-voters. 

“ Twenty-eight of the 35 seats listed by the National Agent as lost 
‘ primarily through poor orgamzation ' appear in the list ; most 
of these require only a very small proportion of the non-voters to be 
mobilized to give us victory. It is mterestmg to note that though 
the seats listed include most of the low-majoxity constituencies, there 
are others, such as Toxteth (4,539 majority), where poUmg by 42 per 
cent of the * available * non-voters would give us victory* The poor 
organization and low total polls m a number of other Liverpool 
constituencies, and some in Glasgow, brmg them Into the easily 
wlnnable category. . . 

** We must msiat that if we are to mobilize anythmg hk© a full 
Labour vote, a permanent record of Labour votes is necessary in every 
marginal constituency, with appropriate action to keep it up to date 
and to register potential postal and proxy votes The preparation, 
by September, 1957, of an adequate marked register [i e. a register 
on which the political leanings of every voter are recorded] m every 
marginal constituency must be our target, and oui planning, national 
and regional, must be directed towards it.” 

The report laid emphasis on the fact that help for margmal 
seats from divisions with safe seats was infinitesimal “ in 
marked contrast to the highly organized and effective work of our 
opponents in this field.” It added : Far too many of our parties 
in safe seats, basking in the glory of majorities of 20,000 or more 
. . . take httle trouble with either membership or party organization. 
They have little thought for the broader mterests of the movement 
In most safe seats membership is low. The 89 seats with majorities 
exceeding 10,000 have an average membership of 1,345. There are 
49 with fewer than 1,000 members, and nine of these have fewer 
than 500 ... The committee therefore recommend that there should 
bo a drive to ensure that parties in safe seats, including those m 
safe Conservative seats, should increase their membership and 
improve their organization so that they can assist marginal divisions ” 


Candidates. “ We have hoard of a number of constituencies,” said 
the report, ” whore many votes were lost because of the quality of 
the candidate. The oft-quoted statement that no candidate is worth 
more than 500 votes was an understatement m the last election the 
absence of a major clash between the parties made the personality 
and record of the candidate much more important. It is disturbing 
to record that in some constituencies there was the greatest difficulty 
in finding a suitable candidate. Since the question of the quality of 
candidates is under review by the appropriate sub-committee of the 
National Executive, we make no recommendation on it We do, 
however, recommend that every possible step be taken to ensure that 
candidates are selected early. Partly because of redistribution, but 
In undistributed divisions, too. the campaign was gravely affected 
by the late choice of candidate . . . 

** We feel also that many prospective candidates should do more, 
once selected, to hu0d up a personal vote through service in their 
constituencies. In the last election the sitting member, whether 
Conservative or Labour, had a great advantage through his personal 
contacts with individual voters, his * surgeries*, and his correspond- 
ence. There is no reason why a prospective candidate should not 
engage in similar activities. . . We recommend, therefore, that 

prospective candidates he pressed to undertake these duties. We 
further recommend that prospective candidates [should] take an 
active interest in thoir constituency party organization 

** There is one further point ... We are disturbed at the number of 
candidates who, out of their own pockets, are required to make 
annual contributions towards constituency party finances. Quite 
apart from the undesirability of this practice on general grounds, 
the dependence of constituency party finances on such a source of 
income has a detrimental effect on organization. We recoi^end 
that early steps be taken to end this practice, and that it shaU be 
an instruction to N.B O* representatives at selection conferences that 
any attempt to influence a selection by personal promises of money, 
or any attempt to exact a financial pledge from a possible candidate, 
shall Invalidate the conference ” 

Party Agents. “The party's problem with 

that we have too lew Buring the past two years 100 fiffi-time 

agencies have coUapsed and a further number are in course of doing 
We ore in no doubt at aU that present relatively low salaries 
and. above all, insecurity, have had a bad effect on the present 
agency service. Morale is low, real hardship is not unknown, and 
Se chronic insecurity ... has caused the loss of many good agents 
and a serious deterioration in the quality of candidates for agency 


posts. ... 

“ Salaries are low, not only In comparison with the rates Pmd to 
Conservative agents (many of whom have Service pensions), but 
In. comparison with prevailing rates in Industry and in terms of 
purchasing power In relation to pre-war. In 1939, the basic rate 
was i!200 to ^310 : this compared with a man's average w^e in 
maxmfaotuclng industry of 6178 per year. The Grade I rate today 


is 6450-6550, compared with average industrial eammgs of 6500 
per annum. , . . For a family man with young children there is real 
hardship and risk mvolved m taking an agency, and there is nothing 
like the flow of new recruits that the movement enjoyed before 
the war. 

“ The National Union of Labour Organizers and Election Agents 
has repeatedly pressed for a national service givmg status and, above 
all, security to their members. Although the party should declare 
its aim of working towards a full national agency service, we see no 
immediate prospect that party finances would enable us to proceed 
in the foreseeable future to a national agency service with a full-time 
member in every marginal constituency. Moreover, the case is not 
in our view folly made out for the appointment of full-time agents 
m every constituency. Evidence from M P.s, and an exammation 
of the position m some highly marginal constituencies in the 1955 
general election, suggest that m some constituencies a first-class 
part-time agent has heen successful where a full-time agent, particu- 
larly one from outside, might have failed. . . . 

** It is obvious that it will be necessaiy to create the nucleus of a 
national agency service, nationally staffed and paid and working 
under the control of regional organizers. We therefore recommend 
that the proposed new special snb -committee be instructed to draw 
up, for consideration hv the National Executive, a plan for the 
recruitment, terms of appomtment, and training of a small national 
agency service adequate to meet the needs of regional schemes. The 
conditions of employment in this service should provide for long- 
term security on a career basis ...” 

Affiliation Fees. The present affiliation fee for individual party 
members (6d a member per annum) was criticized because it meant 
that m areas where Labour was strongest, the smallest proportionate 
contribution was made to the common effort [i.e , because party 
membership tended to be low m the majority of safe Labour seats, 
as pointed out above]. It was therefore suggested that the party's 
constitution should he changed to provide that afifihation fees should 
be 6d. a member or 62 per 1,000 or part of 1,000 votes, whichever 
was the greater If party afShation fees were raised to 9d. a member, 
the rate per 1,000 votes (or part thereof) should he raised to 63. 
The committee admitted that there was bound to be resistance to 
this proposal, hut believed that the case was unanswerable. 

The report will be considered at the forthcoming Labour 
Party conference at Margate. — (Daily Herald - Times - Man- 
chester Guardian) (Prev# rep. Wilson Committee, 14^87 A.) 


A. MOTOR VEHICLES.— Production in 1953 and 1954- 


The following table, compiled from information given in the 
European edition of the New York Herald Tribune on Oct. 8, 
shows motor vehicle production in the United States, Canada, 
and the principal European producing countries in 1054 


and 1953 : 


United States 

United Kmgdom 

Western Germany 

France 

Canada 

Italy 


Passenger Oars 


1954 

1953 

5,559,000 

6,117,000 

769,000 

595,000 

518,000 

369,000 

437,000 

368,000 

282,000 

365,000 

181,000 

143,000 


Commercial Vehicles 
1954 1953 

1,042,000 1,206,000 

270.000 240,000 

113.000 96,000 

163.000 130,000 

68.000 119,000 

36.000 31,000 


The 1954 output of the above-mentioned six countries 
represented 92 per cent of world production of motor vehicles, 
the U.S.A. alone accounting for 65 per cent of the total. Other 
non-Communist countries produced or assembled in 1954 a 
total of 171,000 motor vehicles (Japan 60,000, Australia 55,000, 
Sweden 45,000, various other countries 11,000). Production 
in the Soviet Union in 1954 was estimated at 508,000 lorries, 
51,000 passenger cars ,and 7,000 buses, whilst Poland produced 
an estimated 38,000 vehicles and Eastern Germany 30,000. 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13290 B.) 


B. BULGARIA.— The Dimitrov Hydro-electric Scheme. 

The Georgi Dimitrov hydro-electric scheme, situated in the 
Kazanluk plam (the “ Valley of Roses ”) between the Balkan 
and Sredna Gora mountain ranges, was officially inaugurated 
on Sept. 6 by the Deputy Premier, M. Anton Yugov. The 
scheme, which took four years to complete, consists of a dam, 
two power stations, and two large irrigation canals, one 
supplying the Kazanluk region and the other passing through 
a long tunnel under the Sredna Gora mountains to supply 
water to the Stara Zagora region. The dam holds a third of 
the annual flow of the River Tundja, and to make better use 
of the remaining water it is planned to build a second dam 
(even larger than the Georgi Dimitrov dam) on the River 
Gyurlya, which flows into the reservoir itself. The Kazanluk 
piam, m addition to roses, grows essential oil-bearing crops, 
while the Stara Zagora plain, famous for its good wheat, is 
intended to become one of Bulgarians important cotton-growg 

(Bulgarian Legation, London) 


C. LIBYA - SOVIET UNION. — Diplomatic Relations. 

The Libyan Foreign Minister announced on Sept. 25 that 
Libya and the Soviet Union had agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. (New York Tunes) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Furtlier Import Restrictions. - 
Export Promotion Programme. - Reductions in Capital 
Works Programme and Hire Purchase Financing. - 
Balance of Payments and Trade Figures. 

Further import restrictions, designed to cut imports by 
£A80, 000,000 (£64,000,000) in a fuU year, or by £A20,000,000 
in 1955-56, were announced by Mr. Menzies (the Prime 
Minister) m the Federal House of Representatives on Sept. 27. 
He said that the new restrictions, which would come into force 
on Oct- 1, were planned to reduce imports to a level at which 
it would be possible to finance them by June 30, 1956, without 
further runmng down the coimtry’s external reserves. Mr. 
Menzies also announced a reduction of £A10,000,000 (from 
£A140,000,000 to £A130,000,000) in the Federal Government’s 
capital works programme ; a reduction m the value of import 
hcences being sought by Government departments from 
£A59, 000,000 to £A40,000,000 ; the introduction of measures 
designed to stimulate exports ; and restrictions on high- 
purchase finance and on hire-purchase rates and periods of 
repayment. Mr. Menzies stated “ quite categorically ” that 
there would be no depreciation of the currency. 

Mr Menzies listed four major factors m Austraha’s present economic 
situation . (1 ) High and growmg money purchasmg power which 

gives nse to a level of demand for goods and services higher than 
ever before m our history. (2) As such demand cannot be entirely 
satisfied by Australian products there is a vast demand for 
imported goods and as that demand exceeds our export earnmgs 
our external balance of payments is in heavy deficit. (3) Any 
expansion of export earmngs is made more difficult by substantially 
mcreasmg levels of wages and costs, partly arising from competition 
for labour. (4) During the past two years the fortunes of international 
trade have not been so favourable , the terms of trade have moved 
against us, while overseas trading practices such as subsidies and 
bilateral trade deals have frequently not been helpful.” ** In short,” 
he added, ** there has been an over-rapid growth m demand for goods 
and resources without a correspondmg growth in export mcome. 
Our economy has therefore tended to become unbalanced, with a 
disposition in favour of a permanent debit on our mtemational 
trading account ” 

Reviewing the worsening of Australia’s payments position, Mr. 
Menzies said that after the crisis of 1951-52 imports had fallen to 
£A51 1,000,000 in 1952-53, export income had amounted to 
£A846, 000,000, and Australia’s international reserves had risen by 
£A189,000,000. Import restrictions had consequently been relaxed, 
and this process of relaxation had continued over the next 18 months. 
During 1953-54 imports had risen again by £A172,000,000, exports 
had fallen by A34,000,000, and international reserves had increased 
by £9,000,000 In 1954-55 this process of riamg imports and falling 
exports had continued ; wool prices had dropped somewhat and 
there had also been some difficulties in selhng wheat, as a result of 
which export income had declined by £A49,000,000 International 
reserves had fallen and from April 1, 1955, fairly severe additional 
restrictions had been imposed on all classes of non-dollar imports 
(see 14111 A). The reserves had nevertheless contmued to fall, and 
since June 30 had declmed by a further £A58, 000,000 to 
£A370, 000,000. ** This kind of process cannot be allowed to go on ” 
Mr Menzies declared It would not inevitably bo disastrous if, by 
the end of next year, our reserves were somewhatbelow£A300,000,000, 
but it would be disastrous if that point were reached with nothing 
done to check the downward fall m the reserves. It has been decided, 
therefore, that our external payments situation must be brought into 
full balance not later than June 30, 1956.” 

After referring to the Central Bank’s directive regarding credit 
(see below), the Prime Minister said that at a subsequent meeting 
with representatives of the banka it had been agreed that a tightemng- 
up of credit was needed if the problem of overseas balances was to 
be solved It was clear that, irrespective of any formal directive by 
the Central Bank, the trading banka would co-operate with the 
Government 

With regard to hire-purchase fitoance, Mr Menzies said that this 
had been growing too rapidly and that in the past 12 months alone 
no less than £A50,000,000 had been added to its resources — an 
increase of 33 per cent The Government had been hopmg to raise 
£A120,000,000 on the loan market for current works , but, by 
ofCering high rates of interest of up to 6 and 7 per cent for short- and 
medium-term investment, hire-purchase companies had been pulling 
money away from Government loan issues. The problem of modera- 
ting the present rate of expansion of hire-purchase finance feR 
primarily within the power of State Governments, but, because of 
the difficulty of securing early concerted action by the States, 
representa-tives of the major hire-purchase corporations had been 
invited to confer with him (the Prime Minister) At this meeting it 
had been unanimously agreed that the hire-purchase industry should 
reco m mend to its various boards of directors (a) that they should 
” peg turnover or outstandings at the present levels, with an allow- 
able increase not exceeding 10 per cent between now and June 1956 ” ; 
(5) that minimum ” down ” payments on motor vehicles should be 
fixed at 33i per cent and the maximum hiring period at 30 months. 
The Prime Minister added that although the terms of this resolution 
should not be regarded as precise in their operation, assurances had 
been given that restraint would be exercised in respect of hire- 
purchase and that the Govermnent might expect a large measure 


of co-operation. As m the case of the finance corporations, repre- 
sentatives of the retail trade engaged in hire-purchase operations 
would also exercise a cautious policy. 

Turning to the promotion of exports, Mr. Menzies said that unless 
Australia was to have a permanently unbalanced economy, with 
import restrictions as a ** chronic feature of life,” something must 
he done to stimulate export mcome. New markets must be opened 
up and retained, and old ones expanded. If as was hoped, a sound 
basis could be found for an Export Credit Scheme, havmg regard to 
the special difficulties and peculiarities of Austraha’s export trade, 
such a scheme would be introduced. Thanks to positive pohcies, the 
great primary industries had expanded qmte well and the volume 
of exports had mcreased by some 15-20 per cent in the last three years 
To sustain existing markets a considerable pubheity drive was now 
well under way and the Australian Trade Commissioner services 
were bemg smtably strengthened. The Government was also prepared 
to send strong missions overseas with special tasks to develop new 
markets , these missions would comprise practical men who knew 
their goods and were experienced in salesmanship, and the Government 
would subscribe money “ hberally ” for this purpose. 

Referring to possible Government economies, Mr Menzies said 
that the Commonwealth Government could do httle to reduce its 
expenditure unless it was prepared to reduce such items as defence, 
pensions, or pa 3 rments to the States. Nevertheless, the Government 
had decided on the following economies (a) the above-mentioned 
cut in its capital works programme j (6) the £A1 9,000,000 reduction 
in import hcences for Government departments , (c) a request to 
the independent committee which was examining parliamentary 
salaries and allowances to make no report until the end of 1955-56. 

In conclusion, Mr Menzies said that the essence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy was to call upon the commumty to observe self-restraint 
in demand and that, as a result of the conferences with all sections 
of industry, they had been encouraged to hope that there would he 
a ” wide and wise ” response If, however, this turned out to be 
wrong, the Government would not hesitate to take further fiscal or 
other measures to ensure that, by June 30, 1956, Austraha’s payments 
were in balance and her payments position secure As public 
co-operation depended on authoritative and accurate information 
about the basic economic facts, it had been decided that the Treasury 
would issue periodically (quarterly if practicable) a paper setting out the 
prmcipal economic facts. It was also proposed that In March or 
April of each year the Prime Mimster should present to Parliament 
an economic report on the state of the nation 

Details of the import cuts announced by Mr. Menzies were 
given on the following day (Sept. 28) by Senator O’Sullivan, 
Minister for Trade and Customs, as follows : 

" Category A ” Goods (mainly essential imports such as machinery 
and raw materials), which had been imported since April 1 at 8$ 
per cent of the base year 1950-51, would be further reduced by 12^ 
per cent. The following exceptions would he transferred to the 
Administrative Category and ho reduced by only 7i per cent : 
surgical instruments, bacteriological products, yarns (other than 
rayon and jute), ophthalmic instruments, aluminium angle bars, 
alumimum wire, brass, bronze and other non-ferrous alloys. 

“Category B ” Goods (less essential goods and luxuries), which had 
been imported since April 1 at 40 per cent of the base year quotas, 
would be further reduced by 25 per cent. Goods in this category 
included fully assembled motor vehicles, liquors (including Scotch 
whisky), piece goods, clothing and apparel, drapery and napery, 
household washing machines, electric stoves, radiators, kettles, gas 
and electrical appliances, cutlery, lamps, torches, bottles, glassware, 
toys, jewellery, watches, clocks, cigarettes, cameras, and smokers’ 
requisites. Two exceptions m “ Category B ” goods would he textiles 
for manufacturing purposes and “ completely knocked down ” motor 
vehicles, quotas for which would be reduced by only 12i per cent. 

Administrative Category Goods (essential imports such as capital 
equipment and raw materials). Their total value would be reduced 
by 12 i per cent overall, though individual Items would be affected 
differently. Thus, items for which there would ho no reduction 
would mclude tobacco leaf, iron and steel, rubber, rook phosphate, 
nitrate of soda and other fertilizers, crude asbestos, ferrous alloys, 
aluminium and nickel blocks, ball and roller bearings, steel ball- 
bearings, manganese, chrome ore, paper pulp, and medicines. 
Goods which would be reduced by only 7i per cent included the 
following * replacement parts for agricultural machinery, motor 
vehicles, and motor cycles ; motor cycle accessories , bicycle com- 
ponents and accessories ; hand tools ; household sewing machines ; 
replacement parts for watches and clocks ; plate glass ; sciontifio 
instruments ; alarm clocks ; coir and ramie fibres. Quotas for 
cigarettes, sporting rifles, and sodium and potassium bichromate 
would be out by 25 per cent. 

Raw Materials. Senator O’Sullivan also announced that existing 
regulations relating to certain basic materials would bo relaxed so 
as to permit importers to buy the materials from any country, 
regardless of currency considerations, thereby enabling them to 
purchase them from the best and cheapest source of supply. These 
materials were titanium oxide, sulphur, paper pulp, cotton, aluminium, 
nickel, copper, tobacco leaf, hog casings, crude asbestos fibre, and 
newsprint. 

Dollar Goods. The level of licensing of goods from the dollar area 
would be subject to an overall reduction of 12^ per cent. 

The central Bank’s directive on credit, referred to by Mr. 
Menzies in his speech, had been issued by Dr. H. C. Coombs, 
Governor of the Commonwealth Bank, on Sept. 18. 
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Trading banks throughout Austraha, Dr. Coombs stated, had been 
asked (a) to to restrict loans and overdrafts likely to stimulate 
mvestment and demand for Imports, and specifically not to approve 
new or increased loans of any magnitude for capital expenditure, 
and not to enter into any new commitments mvolvmg mcreased 
accommodation for financmg imports ; (&) to review large overdraft 
accounts to achieve reductions m both limits and mdebtedness, 
especially where substantial permanent borrowmg persisted. He 
added that the Central Bank had asked busmess enterprises to 
co-operate by being prepared to revise their plans for expansion so 
as to permit reduction of their dependence on the banking system for 
this purpose 

In view of the continued rise m prices in Australia, price 
controls — ^which had been abandoned by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1954 — ^were reimposed m New South Wales, Tasmania, 
South Austraha and Western Australia m July and August. 
Queensland had not relmquished price controls m 1954, whilst 
the remammg State Government, Victoria, had announced that 
It would “ not be rushed ” into takmg action. In other recent 
actions connected with the rise m prices, the Western Australian 
Arbitration Court had awarded the first quarterly adjustment 
to the State basic wage for two years, whilst the New South 
Wales Cabinet had decided to restore quarterly cost-of-hving 
adjustments to basic wages. 

Austraha had a deficit of £A256,000,000 in her balance of 
payments m 1954-55, the biggest since 1951-52. This payments 
deficit compared with one of £A1 8,000,000 m 1953-54, and with 
a surplus of £A1 9 1,000, 000 m 1952-53, Although the effect of 
the unfavourable balance in 1954-55 on Australia’s international 
reserves was offset to some extent by the net result of capital 
transactions, the reserves nevertheless fell to £A428,300,000 
on June 30, 1955, compared with £A570,000,000 on June 30, 
1954, and £A561,200,000 on June 30, 1953. 

Details of Australia’s visible trade, published on July 7 and 
Sept 12, showed that imports in 1954-55 amounted to £A843,400,000 
and exports to £A775,400,000, leaving an adverse balance of 
£A68, 000,000. These figures compared with imports of £A681, 600,000, 
exports of £A828,300,000, and a favourable balance of £A146, 700,000 
In 1 953-54. The trade deficit with Britain mcreased from £A30,971,000 
in 1953-54 to £A92,338,000 in 1954-55, due to an morease m imports 
from £A331,701,000 to £A378,664,000 and a decrease m exports 
from £A300,730,000 to £A286,326,000. The deficit with the U.S A. 
also increased from £A1 7,720 000 in 1953-54 to £A49, 722,000 in 
1954-55, imports having risen from £A73,254,000 to £102,162,000 
and exports having fallen from £A55,534,000 to £A52,440,000. 
Imports from Japan m 1954-55 amounted to gA.18,419,000, 'which 
was nearly twice as much as in 1953-54 and nearly three times as 
much as in 1952-53 ; exports to Japan totalled £A58,572,000, some 
£A3,000,000 more than m 1953-54. 

The Department of Commerce announced on Sept. 30 a 
major Australian export drive m the New Zealand market, 
aimed at capturing a part of Britain’s market there. A spokes- 
man said that although the U.K. held 57 per cent of New 
Zealand’s import trade, against Australia’s 13 per cent, 
Austraha should enjoy a “ natural advantage ” because of 
proximity, favourable tariff and licensing treatment, and ready 
access for first-hand knowledge of the market’s requirements. 
Australian goods which would sell well in New Zealand mcluded 
farm machmery, clothing, footwear, and pamts and varnishes. 
Tlie Minister of Commerce, Mr. McBwen, said that the attack 
on the New Zealand market was part of the export drive 
announced by Mr. Menzies, and that Australia also hoped to 
sell more cars and trucks in New Zealand. — (Australian News 
and Information Bureau - Times - Financial Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev* rep, 1411 1 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — New Ministries. 

It was announced in Moscow on Sept. 25 that two new 
Ministries had been formed by dividing the Ministry of Consumer 
Goods — one for light industry and the other for the textile 
industry. M. Nikita Ryzhov, hitherto Minister of Consumer 
Goods, became Minister for the Textile Industry, and M. 
Nikolai Mirotvortsev was appointed Minister for Light Industry, 
a portfolio he had formerly held in the Cabinet of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. 

On July 24 it had been announced that the Ministry of the 
Automobile, Tractor, and Agricultural Machine-Buildmg 
Industry would be divided into two separate Ministries, one 
for the automobile industry under M. Strepin and the other 
for the tractor and agricultural machine-building mdustry 
under M. Khlamov. The Minister hitherto in charge of the 
combined Ministry was M. Akopov. 

Pravda announced on Aug. 1 that M. Kazakov, the Minister 
for Heavy Mechanical Industries, had been relieved of his 
duties because of his inability to “ adapt himself to new 
progressive techniques,” and that he had been replaced by 
M. Constantin Petukhov.— (Times - Le Monde, Pans) (14315 C.) 


B. YUGOSLAVIA. — New Economic PoHcy. - In- 
creased Lavestment in Agriculture and Consumer 
Goods Industries. 

An official statement on Yugoslavia’s new economic policy 
was issued in Belgrade on Oct. 1, following a meetmg of 
economic experts under the chairmanship of President Tito on 
Sept. 28. The statement affirmed that the pohey of industriali- 
zation, earned out under “ extraordinarily difficult conditions,” 
had created the essential mdustrial basis for Yugoslavia’s 
further economic and social development, and for the gradual 
improvement of the people’s standards of living. This, however, 
had required a high level of mvestment in the key industries, 
as a result of which insufficient capital had been invested in 
secondary industries and agnculture. In consequence, there 
had been a slowmg-down m the growth of the national income 
and consequently m the standard of livmg, especially in the 
larger cities and industrial centres. 

The statement therefore outlined the objectives which should 
form the basis of future industnal pohey, as follows : 

(1) To secure the consolidation and gradual improvement of the 
workers’ standard of living, in Ime with the general growth of pro- 
duction and in proportion to the productivity of mdividual workers. 

(2) To plan capital mvestment m such a way as to eliminate 
disproportions and to secure higher standards of hving It was 
emphasized, however, that the total volume of mvestments in the 
coining period must not be so large as to imperil stability and 
endanger the standard of living. The production of agricultural 
consumer goods and consumer goods from the processing mdustry# 
together with the improvement of commimal and housing services, 
should be increased m proportion to each other, and investment 
pohey should he designed with this end m "View 

(3) “ To secure the greatest possible stabilization of the market 
through an adequate pohey for distributmg the national mcome 
between investment and the strengthening of the reserves.” 

(4) To promote, through further economic development, the 
growth of Yugoslavia’s share m world trade 

(5) To encourage the growth of rural co-operativea, farms, etc. 
Agricultural pohey in the last few years had produced useful results, 
but this had been “ only the beginning.” 

(6) To continue to help the under-developed regions of Yugoslavia 
in conformity with the principles defined above 

It was further decided that measures should be undertaken to 
improve the econonolc system and adapt it to the new policy. Such 
Improvements should include measures designed to overcome tradmg 
dtfflculties, especially in agriculture, by placing commerce under the 
control of consumers, improvmg marketing by better transport and 
other means, entrusting rural co-operatives with the purchase of 
agricultural products, and eliminating middlemen. 

It was agreed that the Federal, Republican, and local economic 
plans should be based on the above-mentioned objectives 

M. Vukmanovich, a Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council, referred to the new economic policy m a recent speech 
in Belgrade. 

Declaring that the time had come to remove the disparity between 
the key mdustries and the prooessmg industries, he said that since 
the war ” huge investments,” amountmg to over 40 per cent of the 
national Income, had been required to pull Yugoslavia out of her 
backwardness and ” semi-colonial dependence ” on foreign countries 
m the shortest possible time. The focal pomt of new investments 
would, however, now be transferred from the key mdustries to the 
consumer goods industries and agriculture M Vukmanovich also 
referred to the great achievements which had taken place, saying 
In this connexion that Yugosla-via was now produemg four times as 
much electric power as before the war ; that machmery and eleotncaJ 
industries, non-existent before the war, had been built up , and that 
a strong shipbuilding Industry was developing 

President Tito, speaking at Zvomik (Serbia) on Sept. 26, 
emphasized that industrialization would continue, but that it 
would be aimed at improving the people’s standards of living. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. 143^4 

C. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet Appointments* 

The Government of Pakistan was expanded on Sept. 26 by 
the appointment of Mr. Hamidul Haq Choudhury as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, and of Mr* 
Akshya Kumar Das as Minister of State for Economic Affairs. 
The two new Ministers both come from East Pakistan, Mr. 
Choudhury belonging to the United Front and Mr. Das to the 
Scheduled Castes Federation. 

Mr. Choudhury, a lawyer, became a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1937 and a member of the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly in 1947. He is a former Minister for Finance, Industries 
and Commerce in East Bengal, and has led Pakistani delegations at 
important international meetings 

The appointments brought the total strength of the Govern- 
ment to eleven Cabinet Ministers and three Ministers of State. 
By party affiliation, seven Mimsters belong to the United 
Front, five to the Moslem League, and one is an Independent. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (x4405 E*) 
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A. UNTEBD KINGDOM. — Openiag of Independent 
Televisiolu - First Broadcasts. 

Commercial television was inaugurated on Sept. 22 with a 
programme broadcast from tlie Independent Television 
Authority’s station at Croydon. The programme was preceded 
by a ceremony — also televised — at London’s Guiidliall, at which 
the chief speakers were the Postmaster-General (Dr. Charles 
Hill), the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Seymour Howard), and 
the chairman of the I.T.A. (Sir Kenneth Clark). 

The maugural programme was produced jointly by Associated 
Rediffnsion Ltd, and the Associated Broadcasting Company, and was 
seen by viewers witbin an estimated range of about 70 miles The 
programme was interrupted for the showmg of the first commercial 
advertisements — ^for brands of toothpaste, drinking chocolate, and 
margarine, followed by advertisements for tyres, motor spirit, and 
beef extract. 

Recent developments m connexion with mdependent 
television are summarized below ; 

Broadcasting Hours. Earl De La Warr (then Postmaster-General) 
had annoimced on March 22, 1955, that commercial television 
broadcastmg would be permitted for up to 50 hours a week, vnth a 
maximum of 8 hours on weekdays and 7 1 hours on Sundays. After 
discussions between the I.T A., the B B.C , and hunself, it had been 
agreed that there should be a maximum of 35 hours actual broad- 
castmg time in the period Monday-Friday and a maximum of 15 
hours in the period Saturday-Sunday. Broadcasting would not start 
before 9 a.m. or contmue beyond 11 p.m., and on weekdays there 
would be a “ close period ** from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m , and not more 
than two hours broadcasting before 1 p.m. Sunday broadcastmg 
would be permitted from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m., with a close period** 
arranged to meet the views of the Churches (6.15 p.m -7.30 pm). 
Sunday programmes between 2pm and 4 p.m (the normal Sunday- 
school hours) would be designed for adults. On special occasions the 
daily maximum of broadcasting hours might be exceeded m order 
to broadcast outside events. 

Programme Contractors. The I.T.A. announced on Aug 12 that 
m consequence of the withdrawal of Lord Kemsley from the Kemsley- 
Winnick group (reported on July 8), the contract for the supply of 
week-end programmes to serve the Birmmgham and Manchester 
areas had been re-advertised A further announcement on Sept 14 
stated that out of mne applications received, the Authority had 
selected that of a new company, Associated British Cinemas 
(Television) Ltd It was explained that this company was a subsidiary 
of the Associated British Picture Corporation, which would subscribe 
95 per cent of its capital of ^1,000,000, and that the remaining 
d350,000 would be subscribed by three leading provincial newspaper 
companies — the Birmingham Post and Mail Ltd , the Birmingham 
Gazette Ltd., and the Bradford and District Newspaper Co , Ltd., 
publishers of the Yorkshvre Observer and the Bradford Telegraph and 
Argus, Sir Philip Warier, chairman of the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, would be chairman of the new company, whilst its 
managmg director would be Mr. Howard Thomas, origmator of the 
B.B.C “ Brains Trust *’ programmes, and subsequently producer-in- 
ohief for Associated British Path6 Ltd., makers of newsreels and 
documentary films. 

On March 10 the formation had been announced of a new pro- 
gramme company — to be known as the Associated Broadcasting 
Company — by the amalgamation of the Associated Broadcasting 
Development Company (see 12705 B) with the Incorporated 
Television Programme Company, which had been formed in 
September, 1954, with Mr Prmce Littler (chairman and managing 
director of the Stoll Theatres Corporation) as chairman. It was 
stated that the new company, of which Mr. Littler and Mr. Norman 
OoUlna would be chairman and vice-chairman respectively, would 
have a capital of £1,500,000, and that it had arranged with the 
I.T A. to take over the Associated Broadcastmg Development 
Company’s contract for week-end programmes from London and for 
Monday-Friday programmes from Birmingham On Oct. 6 it was 
announced that, in order to avoid confusion with Associated British 
Cinemas (Television) Ltd., the Associated Broadcasting Company 
had agreed to change its name to Associated Television Ltd., and 
that the two companios had arranged to work together in providing 
studios in the London and Birmingham areas. 

The first programme contract, between the I T.A. and Associated 
Broadcasting Co , Ltd., for the provision of the Saturday-Sunday 
programmes from London and the Monday-Friday programmes from 
Birmingham, was signed on May 3, whilst contracts with Ansociatod- 
Redifluslon Ltd. (for the Monday-Friday programmes from London) 
and with Granada T.V. Network Ltd. (for the Monday-Pnday 
programmes in the Manchester area) were signed on May 25. AJd three 
contracts will remain in force until 1964 — i e for the full term of the 
Authority’s life under the Television Act The week-end programmes 
for the Birmingham and Manchester areas will, as stated above, be 
the responsibility of Associated British Cinemas (Television) Ltd. 

Advertising Rates and Times. Provisional charges for advertising 
at week-ends from London and from Mondays to Fridays in the 
Midland area were announced by the Associated Broadcasting 
Corporation on March 14 as foUowa : London i From £200 per 
minute during the test period ” from 10 a m. to noon on Saturday 
to £1,000 per minute for the “ peak period ” of 8 p m,-9.30 p m. on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Rates were also quoted for (a) “ time 
signaJa,” broadcast for a maximum period of five seconds at least 
seven times a d^y (£7^0 on Saturdays and £1,000 on Sundays) ; 
(b) documentary advertising films, lasting up to 30 minutes (from 
£1,^00 to £2,000, according to time of broadcasting) ; (c) participation 


in “ shoppmg guides.” Birmingham : From £100 per minute during 
the test period ” (10 a.m -11 30 a.m ) to £500 per mmute for the 
peak penod (8 p m -9 p m ) Documentaries, £500-£1,000 according 
to time of broadcastmg. 

Rates for advertising m the Monday-Friday programmes from 
London were announced by Associated Rediffnsion Ltd on March 15 
The basic rate for advertismg between 3 p m.-6 pm, 7pm -8 pm, 
and 10 p.m -11 p.m. was fixed at £650 per mmute, with a 50 per 
cent higher charge (i e. £975 per minute) for the period 8 p m.-lO p m , 
and a 50 per cent reduction (i.e £325 per mmute) for all other periods 
except when test transmissions were being made, when the rate would 
be £195 per mmute Participation m “ shopping guides ” would be 
assessed on a basic rate of £500 , documentary advertismg pro- 
grammes would cost up to £4,000 for 15 minutes durmg the peak 
viewmg period , and ** tune signals ” of seven seconds* duration 
would cost £750 per day, with a guaranteed mmimum of five 
transmissions. 

Sir Edward Boylo (Parhamentary Secretary, Ministry of Supply) 
stated m the House of Commons on March 23 that the I.T A had 
decided that, apart from shopping guides and advertismg documen- 
taries, the time given to advertismg should not exceed six mmutes 
an hour, and that not more than six advertisements should be 
permitted m any one hour. As regards the type of advertisement 
and the methods of advertismg, the Postmaster-General understood 
that the Authority intended ** to follow closely the accepted standards 
of other advertismg media ** 

Television News Service. It was announced on Feb 9 that the 
four provisional contractors for mdependent television programmes 
had jomtly formed a company on a non-profit-making basis under 
the terms of the Television Act to provide a news service for their 
programmes With the I.T A ’s approval, Mr Aidan Crawley (well 
known for his B.B C. television programme “Viewfinder,** and a 
former Labour Under-Secretary for Air) had been appointed editor- 
m-chief of the proposed service. 

Future Developments. The I.T A. announced on May 24 that work 
would shortly start on a transmitting station at Winter HiU, near 
Bolton, to serve Lancashire, and that it was hoped to bring this trans- 
mitter into service by, at latest, the sprmg of 1956 Because of the 
hilly nature of the surroundmg country, the radius of reception would 
vary, but it was expected to extend to Barrow-in-Fumess, Lancaster, 
and Settle in the north , to Stoke-on-Trent, Crewe, and Wrexham 
m the south , and to Liverpool and Colwyn Bay m the west In the 
east, effective coverage would be curtailed by the Ponmnes, and was 
not expected to extend much beyond Rochdale. The estimated 
population within the reception area was about 7,000,000. 

The statement added that the Authority was also considering 
plans for a Yorkshire station to bo located at Ovenden Moor, near 
Halifax, but that the timetable for this station would depend on the 
allocation to the I.T.A. of an additional frequency ohaanpiel in Band 
III. If this were made available, there was “ a strong possibility ” 
that this station could be m operation by the autumn of 1956 

Children’s Advisory Committee. The I.T A. amiounced on Oct. 4 
that a Ohildren*s Advisory Committee had been appointed with 
Mr. W. Hamilton, Headmaster of Westminster School, as chairman, 
to give advice in connexion with the broadcastmg of ohildren*s 
programmea. 

The Postmaster- General announced on Dec. 14, 1954, that 
Sir Charles Colston had resigned from the deputy-chairmanship 
of the I.T.A. for personal reasons. On Feb. 4, 1955, it was 
announced that Sir Ronald Matthews, chairman of the Brush 
Group Ltd., and formerly chairman of the London and North 
Eastern Railway, had been appointed to succeed Sir Charles 
Colston. The appointment of Mr. B. C. Sendall, formerly home 
controller of the Central Office of Information, as deputy 
director-general of the I.T. A. was announced on July 21. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Independent Television, 13915 A.) 

B- POLAND. — Completion and Opening of Warsaw 
** Palace of Science and Culture.” 

The “ Palace of Science and Culture,” the construction of 
which had been agreed upon in 1952 between the Polish and 
Soviet Governments, was opened in Warsaw m July last 
after having been completed m three years. The building — 
a 750-ft. skyscraper, the highest in Poland — houses the l^olish 
Academy of Sciences and other olHcial bodies, and has some 
2,800 halls and rooms, including three theatres, two cinemas, 
a congress hall seating 3,500 people, a concert hall, libraries, 
gymnasia, etc. It was erected at Soviet expense as a gift to 
Poland. — (Polish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 12188 B.) 

C. JAPAN - PAKISTAN. -- Extension of Trade 
Agreement. - Commodity Exchanges* 

It was announced on Sept. 21 that the trade agreement 
between Pakistan and Japan for 1954-55, which would have 
expired on Sept. 15, had been extended to Jan. 31, 1956. The 
principal Pakistani exports covered by the agreement are raw 
cotton, jute, skins, and chrome ore, whilst the main Japanese 
supplies to Pakistan include cotton textiles and yarns, rayon, 
iron and steel, capital goods and machinery, and chemicals and 
dyes.-— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. X2894 B.) 
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A. FRENCH MOROCCO. — Terrorist and Counter- 
terrorist Campaigns. - The Casablanca Riots. - The 
Middle Atlas and Riflf Revolts. - Appointment and 
Resignation of M. Grandval as Resident-General. - 
General Boyer de Latour succeeds M. Grandval. - French 
Government’s Reform Plan. - The Aix-les-Bains Con- 
ference. - The Antsirabe Discussions with Ex-Sultan Ben 
Youssef. - Agreement on Setting-up of Representative 
Moroccan Government and New Franco-Moroccan 
Relationship. - Withdrawal of Sidtan Ben Arafa to 
Tangier. - Formation of Council of the Throne* 

The crisis arising from the deposition of the former Sultan 
Ben Youssef in 1953, which had led to a growing succession 
of Moroccan terrorist and French coimter-terrorist attacks, 
came to a head m June last when the French Government 
appointed M. Gilbert Grandval as Resident-General, with the 
task of restoring internal security, settling the problem of the 
throne, and introducmg fundamental reforms. Although 
M. Grandval was able to initiate discussions on the plan, his 
position was rendered untenable by the hostility shown to him 
personally by important sections of the French community 
in Morocco and the “ traditionalist ” supporters of the reignmg 
Sultan Moulay Arafa, as well as by a massacre of Europeans by 
Berber tribesmen m the Middle Atlas region. These factors, as 
well as his disagreement with the French Government on certam 
aspects of the timing of the various steps, led to his premature 
resignation at the end of August, followed by the appomtment 
of General Boyer de Latour (the French High Commissioner m 
Tumsia) as his successor. 

At a conference held at Aix-les-Bains in August between 
French Ministers and spokesmen of various sections of Moroccan 
opinion, agreement was reached that Sultan Moulay Arafa 
should withdraw, that a Council of the Throne should be 
installed, and that the Council should appomt a broadly-based 
Moroccan Government, which in turn would negotiate with 
France a new Franco-Moroccan relationship. This policy 
subsequently received the approval of the ex-Sultan Ben 
Youssef, who also agreed to refrain from all political activities 
on being allowed to return to France. After Sultan Moulay 
Arafa had agreed to withdraw to Tangier, without, however, 
renouncing his rights, the Council of the Throne was installed 
on Oct. 15. 

These events, as well as an organized rising in the Riff at 
the beginning 6f October, are summarized below. 

Terrorist and Nationalist Activities, 

January 1954 -June 1955. 

The terrorist campaign, which had begun after the deposition 
of the ex-Sultan Ben Youssef, continued throughout 1954 and 
the first half of 1955, and led to reprisals by French counter- 
terrorists. Most of the victims of Moroccan terrorist attacks 
were either Moroccan officials and policemen, or other Moroccans 
considered to favour Sultan Moulay Arafa and the “ traditional- 
ists,” whilst in a number of cases anti-nationalist French 
leaders, French military and officials, and ordinary French 
civilians were killed or wounded. The French terrorist counter- 
attacks were directed both against Moroccans and French 
citizens considered to sympathize with Moroccan nationalist 
aspirations. In a statement published on March 8, 1955, the 
French authorities gave the total casualties between Aug, 20, 
1953 (the date of the ex-Sultan’s deposition) and the end of 
February, 1955, as 57 Europeans and 240 Moroccans killed and 
201 Europeans and 709 Moroccans wounded. The more import- 
ant incidents are desoribed'^elow. 

January - July, 1954. Most of the terrorist outrages during this 
period occurred at Marrakesh and Casablanca In Marrakesh two 
grenades were thrown on Feb 19 at the Pasha of that city (BCal 
Thami ePGlaoul), who had taken the lead In Ben Youssef’s deposition 
and in Moulay Arafa's installation on the throne The Sultan was 
slightly wotmded hy a grenade which was thrown at him in a mosque 
on March 5 ; this was Ms second escape, an earher attempt on his 
Ufa having been made on Sept 11, 1953 (see 13129 A). A bomb 
explosion on May 26, when General GuiUauine (then Resident- General) 
was visiting Marrakesh, injured 30 soldiers and 12 civilians ; General 
d’HautevUle, the military commander of the region, was shot and 
seriously wounded on June 20 ; and M Thivent, the local director 
of urban afCalrs, was shot dead on July 23. In Casablanca, where 
terrorist attempts were of almost daily occurrence, Dr. Byraud, 
managing director of the anti-nationahst La Vme Marocaim, was 
shot dead on June 30. A boycott of French goods, and particularly 
of tobacco (a Government monopoly), was launched with considerable 
success, and acts of arson, including the deliberate burning of crops, 
became Increasingly frequent. 


August 1934, During August an agitation in support of the 
eX“Sultan*s restoration led to serious riots at Fez, Petitjean, and 
Port Lyantey. The increase m tension was attributed to the approach 
of the festival of Aid-el-Kebir, m which the Sultan plays a promment 
part, and of the anniversary of the ex-Sultan*s deposition, and also 
to the hopes aroused by the French offer of mternal autonomy to 
Tumsia and by General Guillaume’s replacement by M. Lacoste (see 
13586 B) 

An open letter was addressed to M. Lacoste on July 26 by 128 
leading Moroccan public figures, who appealed for the recognition 
of Moroccan sovereignty in practice ; for a frank discussion of the 
problems raised by the ex-Sultan’s deposition ; for the raising of 
the state of siege and the release of political prisoners ; and for the 
mtroduction of ** elementary hherties.” A similar manifesto issued 
on Aug. 4 by the moderate nationalist Democratic Independence 
Party demanded the restoration of the ex -Sultan and the formation 
of a provisional Government which would negotiate a new treaty 
between Morocco and Prance Numerous petitions^ in support of 
these demands were sent to M Lacoste, among the signatories being 
40 of the ulema of Fez (the body of Moslem, theologians and magis- 
trates which elects the Sultan), judges and high officials, and 20,000 
citizens of Rabat 

At Fez demonstrations of loyalty to the ex-Sultan continued from 
Aug 1-10, and gave rise to almost daily clashes with the police, in 
which over 20 people were killed. At Petitjean (90 miles N.E of 
Rabat) rioters murdered six Jews on Aug. 3 and set fire to Jewish- 
owned shops , four people were killed when the police opened fire 
on the rioters. At Port Lyautey nine Europeans were murdered and 
at least four Moroccans killed by police fire durmg riots on Aug. 7-8. 
A nationalist call for a general strike on Aug. 9 met with a wide 
response, whilst Aug 10 (the festival of Aid-el-Kebir) was widely 
observed as a day of mourmng. 

During police operations between Aug. 13-20 about 250 people 
were arrested m Casablanca, 130 at Fez, 280 at Petitjean, and 70 
at Mekn^s The ulema who had signed the petition in support of the 
ex-Sultan, and who had taken sanctuary in the Mosqne of Moulay 
Idriss, were forcibly removed on Ang. 18 by the Sultan’s guard , 
all but five, however, were subsequently released 

September 19S4 - June 1955. During this period Casablanca and 
itsneighbourhood became the mam centre of the terrorists’ activities, 
which resulted m almost daily shooting or homh-throwing mcidents. 
Attempts were made by Moroccan terrorists on the hves of M. 
Boniface (former chief of the Casablanca police) on March 10, 1955, 
and of Dr. Causse (president of the Right- wmg TJmonpour la Pris&nce 
Franga%se) on March 21. Unsuccessful attacks by French counter- 
terrorists on other Frenchmen mcluded attempts on the hves of 
M. Clostermann, a Gaulhst member of the National Assembly and 
a distinguished fighter “ aoe ” in the Free French Air Force during 
the last war (Oct 28, 1954 and March 7, 1955), M Gouin, an industrial- 
ist (Oct 28, 1954), and M Reitzer, a businessman (June 5, 1955), 
all of whom had opposed the ex-Sultan’s deposition. Promment 
Moroccan nationalists murdered by French counter-terrorists mcluded 
M. Slaoul, a lawyer (Aug. 28, 1954), andM Diouri (Nov. 30, 1954) and 
M. Sehti (Jan. 2, 1955), both businessmen. 

The police annoxmced on April 25, 1955 the arrest of 179 members 
of two secret organizations, who were alleged to be plotting a general 
uprising. A later statement issued on May 17 said that five te:rcorist 
groups were known to exist in Casablanca, and that their activities 
were co-ordmated by the Moundama Seria, a secret society founded 
by a group of Marrakesh students m 1952, which was thought to 
have been responsible for the explosion in the central market in 
Casablanca on Deo. 24, 1953 (see 13349 A), and for the attempts on 
the lives of Dr. Eyraud and M Boniface. 

A strike of Moslem shopkeepers was enforced m Casablanca, 
R^bat, and Sal6 on May 20, and, despite the expulsion ^om Casa- 
blanca of 67 shopkeepers who had taken part, spread throughout 
the country. The serious food shortage caused by the strike w^ 
intensified by a fishermen’s strike at Safi, in protest agamst the 
arrest of six leading members of their trade union early in June. 

The Murder of M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil. 

Intense indignation was aroused in France by the murder 
on June 11, 1955, of M. Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil, an 
industrialist, who was shot dead outside his home m Casabl^ca 
by French counter-terrorists. M- Lemaigre-Dubreuil (60) had 
acquired a controlling interest in the newspaper Maroc^Presse, 
in which he had denounced the counter-terrorists and advocated 
a policy of conciliation and reform. Durmg the last weeks of 
his life he had approached both Marshal Juin and the Pasha 
of Marrakesh in an unsuccessful attempt to win their support 
for such a policy, and on June 10 he had been received by 
M. Faure, the Prime Mmister. His last letter, written to M. 
Faure a few hours before his death, emphasized that any use 
of force by the Government could only increase the terroris^ 
influence, and appealed for the release of the arrested trade 
union leaders at Safi. 

M. July (the Minister for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs), m a 
statement on June 12, denounced counter-terrorism — which, 

‘‘finds support not only in Morocco but also in Paris”-— as to- 
honouring France,” and announced that M Wybot, director of the 
French security police, would leave immediately on a 
Inspection of the Moroccan poHce forces. As a resffit of M. Wybot a 
Inquiries, M. DeMeu, a former chief Inspector of the Casablanca police. 
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was arrested on June 17, whilst duringr the next few days 10 more 
Europeans, including seren policemen and a woman, were also 
arrested ; four of them were reported to have confessed that they 
belonged to a gang which was responsible for the murder of M. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil and of numerous Moroccans, for the attempts on 
]vrrvf. Clostermann and Eeitzer, and for the huming of Arab shops. 
These persons were the first Europeans to be arrested on charges 
of terrorism 

potest demonstrations by French residents against these arrests 
took place m Casablanca on June 27-28, m response to an appeal issued 
by the Organization for Anti-terrorist Defence ” (O.D.A.T.), which 
accused members of the Government of bemg “ in the pay of the 
terrorists/* asserted that the arrested men had “ served France with 
honour and glory/* and described M. Demaigre-Dubreull as “ a man 
for whom money counted more than human li ves/* The demonstrators, 
who included Customs officials in uniform, forced European shops to 
close and attempted to attack the Maroc'Presse office. 

Outrages by terrorists and counter-terrorists meanwhile continued, 
and on July 4 the Moslem magistrates of Casablanca informed the 
French authorities that they could not perform their duties until the 
situation returned to normal, as they had been threatened with 
death by Moroccan terrorists if they did so. 

M* Grandval appointed Resident-General* 

The French Government announced on June 20, 1955, that 
M. Gilbert Grandval, the French Ambassador to the Saar, 
had been appointed Resident- General in succession to M. 
Lacoste. M. Grandval (51), who is of Alsatian- Jewish origin, 
served with distinction in the resistance movement, and was 
appointed High Comimssioner m the Saar in 1945 and 
Ambassador in 1952, displaying in his handling of the Saar 
question great abihty both as administrator and diplomat. 

M. Faure stated in the National Assembly on June 21 that the 
Government had been unable to accept all the recommendations 
formulated in M Lacoste’s reports, and had therefore decided to 
entrust the execution of its policy to a new Resident-General. The 
Government’s policy, he added, was based on four principles : <1) it 
would never renounce or allow to be disputed the permanence of 
loanee’s presence m Morocco ; (2) it was determined gradually to 
abolish direct French administration ; (3) it would progressively 
introduce m all spheres the modem mstitutions towards which 
Morocco aspired ; and (4) it sought to establish a genume Franco- 
Moroccan community on a sohd basis. 

M. Grandval arrived at Rabat to take up his post on July 7, and 
paid a formal visit to the Sultan In his speech on this occasion 
he expressed his deairo to restore their “ true meanmg ** to the 
international undertakings umting France and Morocco (a reference 
to the Government’s declared policy of abolishing’ direct French 
ddmimstration) , to ** re-establish order in men’s work, reason m 
their mmds, and concord in their hearts ” ; and to ** promote the 
democratic evolution of Moroccan institutions.” The directors of 
the departments of Moroccan political affairs, industrial production, 
commerce, education, agricultme, pubho works, and labour were 
subsecLuently retired on July 12 ; these changes, M. Grandval 
explamed, had been made for ” essentially psychological reasons,” 
as the new policy reaffired to be carried out by new personnel. 

Although terrorist attacks continued to take place, a certain 
relaxation of tension occurred after M Grandval’s arrival Following 
the annulment of the expulsion orders against certain Casablanca 
tradeemen, the Moroccan shopkeepers’ strike in the city ended on 
July 7, and the Moslem magistrates agreed to resume them duties. 
In Casablanca, M. Grandval received an enthusiastic welcome on 
July 9 from the Moslem population, and when the pohee arrested 
about 50 nationalists for demonstrating in favour of the ex-Sultan 
he ordered them release. On July 13, in honour of the French national 
holiday, he ordered the release of 31 political prisoners and the 
closing of the last mtemment camp in Morocco, rescinded the orders 
banishiiig 46 nationalists and trade unionists from their homes, and 
promised that further measures of clemency would be taken on the 
occasion of the Aid-el-Kebir festival if the atmosphere of detente 
continued On July 14 he held a single reception at Rabat for 
Europeans, Moslems, and Jews, instead of the two separate receptions 
which had previously been the custom 

The July Riots. 

The situation again deteriorated gravely following the 
explosion of a powerful bomb outside a crowded caf6 m the 
European quarter of Casablanca during the evening of July 14, 
which Mlled six Europeans and injured over 30. (Four 
Moroccans arrested on Sept. 5 were subsequently reported to 
have confessed to causing the explosion.) Violent demonstra- 
tions were immediately begun by thousands of Europeans, 
who marched through the streets shouting “ Death to 
Grandval,” tearing down Moroccan flags, and plundenng and 
hurnmg Moslem and Jewish shops. An attempt was made 
to attack the Maroc^Presse office, and several hundred people 
broke into the house of Maitre Legi*and (a hamster who had 
frequently defended Moroccans charged with terrorism) ; in 
self-defence, M. Legrand fired at the mob, killing one person 
and wounding two others. He was subsequently arrested, but 
was released on bail on July 18 and flown to France. 

The rioting was resumed on July 16, when the demonstrators — 
led by a retired naval officer, Adnoiral L© Fluch — ^forced European 
shops to close, set fire to Moslem shops, stoned the Maroc-Presse 


office, murdered three Moslems, and molested others. No attempt 
to interfere was made by the police, some of whom were reported to 
have taken part m the riots. During the evenmg a counter-demonstra- 
tion was organized by several hundred Moslems, who entered the 
European q[uarter 5 stoned a European to death, and set fiio to a 
number of cars, m one of which a man was burned alive. By order 
of M. Grandval, who had arrived m Casablanca during the day, a 
curfew was imposed from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m., and on July 16 all public 
assemblies were banned, martial law was proclatoed, and General 
Franchi was appointed commanding officer with full civil and 
mihtary powers- 

The funeral on July 16 of the victims of the bomb explosion was 
made the occasion for a new demonstration against M. Grandval, 
who was spat upon and assaulted as he left the Cathedral. Little or 
no attempt was made by the pohee to protect M. Grandval from 
these insults. Further noting in the Moslem quarters on July 16-17 
was suppressed by French armoured forces. The number of casualties 
durmg the four days* disorders in Casablanca (including those killed 
in the explosion) was officially estimated at 12 Europeans, 19 Moslems, 
and one Jew killed, and 68 Europeans, 168 Moslems, and 18 Jews 
ugured. 

Following the riots, M. Veignolle, chief commissioner of the 
Casablanca pohee, who was considered responsible for them failure 
to take action agamst the European rioters on July 14-16, was 
si^pended on July 18 ; M. Mattel, secretary-general of the Presence 
Francatse, and M. Cambiazo, who had led the attack on Maitre 
Legrand’s house, were expelled from Morocco on the same day,* 
Dr. Causse and 13 other Europeans who had taken part in the riots 
were expeEed on July 21 ; and disciplinary measures were taken 
against 55 members of the Casablanca pohee on July 24. 

M. Grandval’s firm attitude towards the counter-terrorists was 
denounced in a vioJently anti-Semitic leaflet issued by the O D A.T. 
on July 19, which declared that ” the renegade Jew Hirsch-OUendorf, 
himself * Grandval,’ a friend of Abramovich, calhng himself 
Mend^s-France,’ has come to sell Morocco as they have sold 
Tunisia.” The leaflet protested agamst the release of “ the murderer 
Jean-Charles Legrand ” and the expulsion of ” good Frenchmen ”, 
and called upon the Europeans of Casablanca to prepare to ” liberate 
our second country by force if necessary.” 

On July 21, M Grandval visited Marrakesh, m accordance with 
the custom whereby a new Resident-General makes a tour of tbe 
principal cities Although orders had been issued beforehand by the 
Pasha of Marrakesh that there should be no demonstrations of 
support for the Resident-General or the ex-Sultan, large crowds 
cheered M. Grandval and shouted slogans in favour of the ex-Sulian , 
the police then opened fire and noting broke out, in consequence of 
which a member of the Pasha’s guard and five civilians were killed. 
Similar scenes marked M. Grandval’s entry into Mekn^s on July 25, 
when the police fiLred on demonstrators cheering the Resident-General 
and the ex-Sultan, at least 19 people being killed. To avoid further 
bloodshed, M. Grandval cancelled on the same day his projected 
visit to Fez. 

The celebration on July 30-31 of AXd-el-Kebir — ^which, as in the 
previous year, was observed by most Moroccans as a day of mourning 
— gave rise to new disorders. At Marrakesh nationalist mobs took 
over the Moslem quarter on July 30, burning and plundering, and 
on the following day the police flired on demonstrators, 11 people 
being killed and 23 woxmded in the two days’ rioting. At Moulay- 
Idriss on July 30 a crowd of rioters attacked the Khalifa’s house, 
set Are to buildmgs, and murdered a French fire brigade officer, four 
Moroccans being killed when the pohee opened fire 

French Proposals for a Settlement. 

M. Grandval was meanwhile engaged in discussions on the 
situation with representatives of all sections of Moroccan 
opinion, including the Sultan, the Pasha of Marrakesh, and 
Si Bekkai, the former Pasha of Sefrou, who had resigned his 
post as a protest immediately after the ex-Sultan’s deposition, 
and had smee lived in voluntary exile. Although no official 
statement was issued, details of M. Grandval’s proposals were 
given in a letter from the Pasha of Marrakesh to M. Faure, 
which was published on Aug. 4. 

The Pasha stated that, as a result of several conversations with 
M. Grandval, he had gathered that the Resident-General regarded 
the Sultan’s abdication as probable, and envisaged (a) the formation 
of a Government representmg aU shades of opinion, which would be 
entrusted with the introduction of reforms ; (b) the nomination of 
a religious leader of the Moroccan people, in whose name prayers 
would be said, for a period of two years j and (c) the choice of a new 
Sultan at the end of that period, with the agreement of the ex-Sultan 
Mohammed Ben Youssef, who, with his descendants, would himself 
be excluded from the throne. In the Pasha’s view, however, the 
present Sultan’s abdication was ” unthinkable ” except under 
** inadmissible external pressure ” ; even if he did abdicate, a new 
Sultan would have to be chosen immediately, and he (the Pfisha) 
and his friends could not admit that Ben Youssef should bo con- 
sulted on this. A communique expressing similar views was published 
on the same day by the Presence Francaise 

At a meeting of the French Government’s co-ordinating committee 
for North African affairs on Aug 11-12, a compromise settlement 
was agreed upon whereby the present Sultan would be asked to 
form a Government representing all political tendencies to carry out 
reforms. A letter from M. Faure, suggesting that such a Government 
should he formed by Aug. 18, was delivered to the Sultan by M. 
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GrandTal on Ang:. 14, togetlier with a list of representatives of the 
traditionalist, moderate nationalist, and nationalist tendencies from 
whom such a Government nugrht be chosen The two leadmg’ 
nationalist parties (the Istiqlal and the Democratic Independence 
Party), however, both issued statements on the same day emphasizing 
that they could not participate in any Government formed by the 
present Sultan, as they still regarded the ex-Sultan Ben Youssef as 
the legitimate sovereign. 

In view of this situation, the Sultan informed President Coty on 
Aug 1 7 that he could not consider himself hound by any time-limit ; 
that the Government he envisaged would represent all tendencies 
** wilhng to take an active part m the construction of a new political 
organization ” ; and that if certain parties adopted puhhcly such 
an attitude that their consultation or participation is impossible,*' 
thou* position as an organized Opposition would be recogmzed. The 
French Cabinet accordingly agreed on Aug 18 to grant the Sultan 
a few more days m which to try to form a Government, and on 
the following day decided to open discussions with representatives 
of all sections of Moroccan opinion at Aix-les-Bains on Aug. 22. 

The Uprising in the Middle Atlas* 

The anniversary of the ex-Sultan’s deposition was marked 
by a savage uprising of Berbers of the Ait Smalla and 2aian 
tribes of the Middle Atlas, who occupied the town of Oued 
Zem and murdered about 50 Europeans, among them a number 
of women and children. The shock to French opinion caused 
by these events was the greater because these tribes had 
hitherto been regarded as pro-French and as opponents of the 
ex-Sultan. In the large towns, however, the situation remained 
comparatively peaceful, although widespread loyalist demon- 
strations gave rise to a number of incidents. 

The disturbances in the Middle Atlas began at Khenifra on Aug 19, 
when 10 Moroccans and three soldiers were killed m fighting between 
French troops and some 700 rioters who had set fire to European 
shops and besieged the police station The fighting was renewed on 
Aug 20, and ended only after the garrison had been reinforced by 
parachute troops, whilst tribesmen who attempted to enter the town 
wore scattered hr fighter pianos Casualties were three soldiers and 
32 Moroccans killed, and 41 Moroccans wounded. At the viUage of 
Boujad two Moroccans were loUcd and three wounded on Aug. 20 in 
a clash between demonstrators and troops When this news reached 
the nearby town of Oued Zem, the Moslem population, who were 
3oxned by tribesmen from the hills, attacked the European quarter, 
setting fire to houses and killing men, women, and children indis- 
criminately In the ensuing massacre about 50 of the 800 European 
residents wore murdered, their bodies being mutilated or set on 
fire , the victims included 14 patients in a hospital (11 of them 
Moslems) which was broken into by the tribesmen. After holding 
the town for several hours the insurgents wore expeUed by troops, 
about 60 Moroccans being killed At the mines of Ait-Ammar (north 
of Oued Zem) 22 Europeans wore murdered, whilst at Khouribga 
(a few miles west of Oued Zem) rioters killed three Europeans and 
completely wrecked the surface installations of the phosphate mmes, 
the damage being estimated at 1 , 000 , 000,000 franca. 

In the native suburbs of Casablanca rioting began on Aug, 17 
and continued sporadically for the next three days , 11 MorocoaM 
were killed by police fire and two by the rioters during Aug I‘-l»» 
and 35 when the police fired on riotmg demonstrators on Aug. 20 
A restraining mfiuenoo, Iiowever, was exercised by the nationalist 
parties, who emphasized their wish not to embarrass M- Grandvai 
in his attempts to find a settlement ; accordingly, a demonstration 
of 30,000 people on Aug 21 at the funeral of those kiUed on the 
previous day passed off in complete order. Other incidents ooouirea 
at Safi, where eight demonstrators wore killed on Aug 21 in a clash 
with the police, and at Marrakesh and Magazan, whore nine Moroccans 
wore killed in disorders on Aug 22. 

Large-scale military operations were begun m the neighbourhood 
of Oued Zem and Khenifra on Aug 22 by the Foreign Legion 
other French forces, supported by tanks and aircraft. They terminated, 
on Aug 26, when the local tribesmen and the Moslem population of 
Oued Zem formally surrendered their arms and asked for pardon. 
Only 300 out of 4,000 adult tribesmen took part m this ceremony^ 
however, and a new operation was launched durmg the week Sept 2-7 
which led to the rounding-up of nearly 400 suspects 

It was offlcially announced on Aug 27 that altogether 88 civina;M 
had been killed on Aug 20, and four soldiers and 700 tourgents m 
the subsequent operations. Unofficial estimates placed the nimber 
of Moslem victims at a much higher figure, a statement issued by the 
Istiqlal on Sept 3 alleging that several thousand 
the French troops or armed bands of settlers. 

Aug. 24 stated that 300 Moroccans had been killed at Oued Zem , 
that 250 men who had taken part in the massacres had 
sequently killed m the mountains , and that several 
razed to the ground for having sheltered rebels who had killed or 
wounded Idgionnatres „ 1 ^ 0 + 

General Duval, commander of the 
his life on Aug 22 when his aeroplane crashed * Fmnoh 

that the accident was duo to sabotage were denied by the F^noh 
miUtary authorities His funeral at Babat on 
the occasion for further violent demonstrations against M. Grandvai 
by members of the French community. 

The Aix4es-Bains Conference. , , 

Discussions with Moroccan political and religious leaaers 
opened at Aix-les-Bains on Aug. 22, the French Government 
being represented by a five-man cori^ittee comprising M. 
Faure, M. Pmay (the Foreign Minister), M. July (Mmister for 


Tumsian and Moroccan Affiairs), General Koenig (Defence 
Minister), and M. Schuman (Minister of Justice). On Aug. 2B-25 
the committee met BI Mokxi (the centenarian Grand Vizier of 
Morocco), the Pasha of Marrakesh, General Bethouart (Senator 
for Morocco), leaders of the Democratic Independence Party 
and the Istiqlal, and Si Bekkai. The nationalist representatives 
msisted that essential features of any settlement must be the 
departure of the present Sultan, the estabhshment of a Council 
of the Throne (but not of a Council of Regency, as Mohammed 
Ben Youssef must be considered the legitimate Sultan), the 
formation of a representative Government which would 
negotiate reforms with Prance and arrange conditions in which 
the Moroccan people could reach a free decision, and the return 
of the ex-SuItan to France from his exile in Madagascar. The 
talks concluded on Aug. 27 after the French Ministers had 
heard the views of El Kittam (the rehgious leader who played 
a promment part m the ex-Sultan’s deposition) and of a delegate 
representmg the French commumty. 

The leaders of five right-wing groups represented in M. Faure's 
Government had previously sent a letter to the Prime Minister on 
Aug. 23 threatening to withdraw their support if the talks led to the 
Sultan's abdication. M Schmittlem (the Gaullist leader), one of the 
signatories of the letter, was, however, disavowed on Ang 24 by a 
section of the Gaullist party, which issued a statement emphasizing 
the need for sweepmg reforms. On Aug, 25 M- Clostermann (see 
above) resigned from the party m protest against its leader's pohey. 
In a letter to M. Schmittlem he pomted out that the party had never 
protested against the crimes of the counter-terrorists and the 
European rioters m Casablanca, and observed that our group 
seems to be making itself the defender of falsehood and sordid 
interests " 

The French Cabinet met on Aug. 28-29 to consider the issues 
raised at the conference, and, after prolonged discussions, 
reached agreement on its policy. Although no official statement 
was issued, it was reported to have been agreed that the Suitan 
should leave the country, that his powers should be assumed 
by a Council of the Throne consisting of three members, and 
that the Council should nominate a representative Government. 
M. July stated that the Government had “ every reason ^ 
believe ” that a representative Moroccan Government would be 
formed by Sept. 12. The Sultan, however, declared in a com- 
munique on Aug. 26 that he intended to “ continue his 
mission,” wlulst on Aug. 29 the Pasha of Marrakesh and El 
Kittani published a statement asserting that the Sultan s 
removal would violate “ the rules of Islam ” and the Protectorate 


Treaty. 

Resignation of M. Grandvai* 

The resignation of M. Grandvai, and the appomtment of 
General Boyer de Latour (then Resident-General m Tunisia) 
as his successor, were announced on Aug. 30 m a statement 
issued by M. Faure, who paid tribute to the courage and 
devotion which M. Grandvai has displayed in difficult circum- 
stances,” and affirmed that the cause of Franco-Moroccan 
conciUation, which he has served with conviction and self- 
sacrifice, remains our own.” The events leading 
Grandval’s resignation were summarized m a letter wmch he 
wrote to President Coty on Aug. 27, and which was puhhshed 

on Aug. 31. . X 

M Grandvai recalled in his letter that the instmotions given to 
him on July 6 recognized that the Moroccan situation w^ dominated 
^two f^ts : that^e mliog Sultan, Moulay Ben ^afa, possessed 
neither authority nor prestige, and that since his exile the ex-SuBan 
had heoome a national hero. In consequence two altemativee 
existed • either the maintenance of Ben AraJa m 
would hare made It almost ImposBlWe to introdime refor^, or the 
withdrawal of Ben Arafa and the estahtehment of a Ooto^ of 
Eewnc^ “l)aIanoinF the tracUtionailst “d proCTes^Te forc^.’ 
Thffatter Bolutaon^owerer, had Involved the difflculty that the 
Connoa of Regrenoy would he purely provlsionai, 

^ e^rcise its powers in the name of a sovereism who in Moro^an 
evtf^oSdonl^heBen Youssef.” He(M Grandvnl)haa therefore been 
Sooted to study sB the solutions which had been propped, and 
Snarly the s^estion that the Sultan 

over his political powers provisionally to a ttod peraon snomn 
withdraw ftom Rabat for some months Above ail. it ^d been laid 
doTO ^a bSio principle that Ben Youssefs return to the ttoom 
wZ^o^pletely excluded, although the Government wo^d ^ 
prepared to allow him to return to France as soon as the probto 
?f Gie throne had been settled, a Mor<m^ Government had been 
formed, and peace had been restored in Morocco. 

bT-Derauaded to renounce his claim to the throne. He had 
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<3istTirt>ances ** Tlie Cabinet, however, had decided to invite Ben 
Arafa to form a Government and, m the event of his ftailnre, to hold 
a conference to discuss the situation , in consequence, he (M 
Grandval) had tendered his resignation on Aug 13, hut this had 
not been accepted. In a second report on Aug 16 he had expressed 
the opimon that the absolutely superfluous ” conference could only 
render Ben Youssef’s return inevitable, and had threatened to resign 
if it were held The Aix-les-Bams conference had nevertheless been 
summoned, thereby convincing Moroccan opimon that Ben Arafa’s 
reign was over, and persuadmg those who had hesitated to support 
Ben Youssef,” 

M. Grandval went on to say that he had again submitted his 
resignation on Aug. 22, and had rejected on the following day a 
request by M Eaure that he should withdraw it In his letter of 
resignation he had pomted out that it was now doubtful whether 
** the enthusiasm which would greet Ben Arafa's departure and Ben 
Youssef's return to France could be restramed,” and had quoted the 
opmion of ofacials familiar with the countryside that “ m the state 
of excitement which certain tribes have reached, they would regard 
the ex-Sultan*s return to France as a first concession won by violence, 
and undoubtedly would turn to further subversive activities.” Only 
two possible policies now remained — either one of repression, with 
which he did not wish to be associated, or the continuation of the 
policy laid down in the Government’s instructions of July 6 and his 
own report of Aug 1, which subsequent events had rendered it 
dangerous to carry out. Ben Arafa’s departure, the establishment 
of a Council of the Throne, and Ben Youssef’s unconditional return 
to France, the letter concluded, would not produce the indispensable 
MtenU, but would mevitably lead to Ben Youssef’s restoration, 
which could not he tolerated by France. 

General de Labour arrived m Rabat on Aug. 31 to take up 
Ills post as M, GrandvaPs successor. 

Negotiations in Madagascar with ex-Sultan. 

Following discussions in Pans between M. Faure and 
Moroccan nationalist spokesmen, General Catroux (the dis- 
tinguished French soldier and diplomatist) and M. Yrissou 
(principal pnvate secretary to M. Pinay) left Paris by air on 
Sept. 2 for consultations with the ex-Sultan at Antsirab^ 
(Madagascar). General Catroux had served for many years m 
Morocco and m recent years had been a prominent advocate of 
liberal policies in French North Africa. A second delegation of 
moderate nationalist leaders, consistmg of Si Bekkai (the 
former Pasha of Sefrou), Ben Slimane (the former Pasha of 
Fez, who had likewise opposed the ex-Sultan’s deposition and 
had been dismissed by Ben Arafa immediately after his 
accession), and Moulay Hassan (the ex-Sultan’s brother-in-law), 
followed on Sept, 4, 

On bis return to Pans on Sept. 11 General Catroux announced 
that an agreement had been reached. In return for an assurance 
that he would he allowed to stay in France, the ex-Sultan had 
given an undertakmg that he would abstain from all political 
activities and from any other activities which might embarrass 
the French Government, and that he would not leave France 
without its permission. He had also approved the French 
Government’s proposals for the formation of a Council of the 
Throne and of a representative Government, and its long-term 
plans for the transformation of Morocco into a free and 
sovereign State, permanently linked with France by a treaty 
of irxter-dependence ; this treaty would guarantee France’s 
strategic, diplomatic, political, and cultural mterests, and would 
ensure the French colony a privileged status as compared with 
foreign nationals. 

The executive committee of the Istiqlal, meeting in Rome, 
announced on Sept. 7 that it would agree to the establishment 
of a Council of the Throne on condition that its membership 
was approved by the ex-Sultan and did not include anyone 
who had been involved in his deposition. A joint delegation 
representing the Istiqlal and the Democratic Independence 
Party subsequently visited Madagascar for discussions with 
the ex-Sultan, at the conclusion of which they announced on 
Sept. 15 their approval of the agreement between Ben Youssef 
and General Catroux. 

The Sultan’s Departure for Tangier. 

After hearing General Catroux’s report the French Govern- 
ment decided on Sept. 12 to proceed with its plan for the 
establishment of a Council of the Throne. A letter requesting 
the Sultan to withdraw to Tangier, guaranteeing the security 
of himself and his friends, and assurmg him that Ben Youssef 
would not he permitted to return to the throne, was drafted 
on Sept. 13 by President Coty, with the assistance of M. Faure 
and M. July. When it was submitted to the Cabinet’s committee 
of five on the following day, however, M. Pinay and General 
Koenig took strong exception to it, and it was therefore decided 
that it should not be delivered. 

During the following week further delay was caused by 
dfeagreements between the French Government and the 
nationalists over the composition of the Council of the Throne, 
\vlpdi it had previously been agreed should consist of the 


Grand Vizier, Si Bekkai, and a non-political religious leader. 
On Sept. 15, however, the Government proposed that the 
third member should be a traditionalist; this was strongly 
opposed by the nationalists, as giving their opponents a 
majority on the Council. After General Kettam, a Moroccan 
officer and a close friend of General Juin, had refused on 
Sept. 19 an invitation to take the third place on the Council, 
the Cabinet agreed on the followmg day to leave the choice of 
the third member to M. Faure and M. July. 

The Government’s attempts to reach a settlement were 
greatly hindered durmg this period by the opposition of the 
right-wing parties, and particularly of the Gaullist Mmisters. 
On Sept. 13 General Koenig issued through his Ministry an 
announcement of his disagreement with his colleagues’ policy , 
on Sept. 18 General de Latour revealed at a Cabinet meeting 
that M. Triboulet (the Gaullist Mimster for Ex-Servicemen) 
had sent him messages advising him not to follow M. July’s 
mstructions ; and on Sept. 20 the Gaullist Ministers’ opposition 
to M. Faure’ s policy was reported to have been overcome only 
by the M.R.P. Ministers’ threat to resign if it was not approved. 
M. Montel, an Independent Republican and chairman of the 
defence commission of the National Assembly, went to Morocco, 
where he was received by the Sultan on Sept. 17 and 19 ; it was 
reported that M. Montel had advised the Sultan not to consent 
to abdicate. 

After consultations with the Cabinet, General de Latour 
returned to Rabat on Sept. 21 with instructions to deliver 
President Coty’s letter to the Sultan and to choose the thud 
member of the Council of the Throne from a list prepared by 
M. Faure and M. July ; at General de Latour’s request, 
however, the Government agreed that no force should be used 
to bring about the Sultan’s retirement and that no time-limit 
should be fixed for his departure. During the followmg week 
a number of petitions by Moroccan dignitaries in support of 
the Sultan were sponsored by the Pasha of Marrakesh and the 
Presence Franpatse, whilst the nationalists organized a shop- 
keepers’ strike in several towns m protest against the delay m 
the implementation of the Aix-les-Bains agreement. 

General de Latour confirmed on Sept. 28 that he was now 
in a position to execute the Government’s plan, and durmg the 
evening of Sept. 29 M. de Panafieu (Minister Delegate at the 
Regency) and M. de Lipkowski (the political director) had 
an interview with the Sultan, who assured them that he was 
anxious to leave. Tlie Sultan’s director of protocol, Si Abder- 
rhamane Hajoui, however, succeeded in delaying Ben Arafa’s 
signature of two documents m which he gave his reasons for 
leaving and appointed a Council of the Throne, and twice left 
the palace for discussions with the leaders of Prisence Franpaise, 
armed members of which had meanwhile stationed themselves 
round the building. M. de Panafieu accordingly ordered the 
arrest of El Plajoui, who thereupon fled from Rabat to an 
unknown destmation. On Sept, 80 the Sultan sent a letter to 
President Coty informing him that he had decided, “ m order 
to appease men’s hearts and to reconcile their minds, to hold 
ourselves at a distance from the responsibilities of the throne, 
without renouncing our rights in any way.” 

The Sultan left Rabat by air in the early hours of Oct. 1 
for the international zone of Tangier. At the airport before 
his departure General de Latour read to him a letter from 
President Coty paying tribute, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, to the “ self-sacrifice and sovereign dignity ” of his 
conduct. The letter also acknowledged that the Sultan’s 
decision, taken solely to end the divisions in the country, 
would in no way affect his rights and prerogatives, and gave 
an assurance that there was no question of Ben Youssef’s 
restoration, saying that this was made “ legally impossible ” 
both by the terms of the Sultan’s withdrawal and by “ the 
undertakings freely accepted by Ben Youssef on behalf of 
himself and his sons.” 

Establishment of the Council of the Throne# 

Shortly after the Sultan left Rabat, a statement was 
broadcast announcing that he had delegated “ the responsi- 
bility for dealing with all matters concerning the crown ” to 
his cousin Moulay Abdallah Ben Moulay Abdel Hafid (son of 
the Sultan Moulay Hafid, who signed the Protectorate treaty 
in 1912). This was followed by a broadcast by General de 
Latour calling on French and l^ioroccans to rally for the time 
bemg round Moulay Abdallah, appealing to the Moroccan 
population for their continued support for himself, and 
assuring the French community that he fully understood the 
“ painful problems ” with which they were confronted, and 
which were “ too often over-simplified by Frenchmen of the 
metropolis.” 
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This appeal was made by General de Latonr witbout preliminary 
consultation with the Government, and after discussions with the 
leaders of the Presence Frangaise, who subsequently claimed that the 
General had given them an assurance on Sept 30 that the Council 
of the Throne would not be set up In a statement on Oct. 4 General 
de Latour declared, however, that his policy was that of the French 
Government, viz , the formation of a representative Moroccan 
Government and the subsequent solution of the problem of the 
throne It was nevertheless pointed out in the French Press that 
the French Government’s plan m fact provided for the establishment 
of a Council of the Throne (of which no mention was made in the 
Resident-General’s statement) before the formation of a Moroccan 
Government 

The Istiqlal and the Democratic Independence Party both 
announced on Oct. 1 that, as they had never regarded Ben 
Arala as a legitimate sovereign, they demed his right to 
delegate powers which he had never possessed, and insisted 
on the observance of the Aix-les-Bains and Antsirabe agree- 
ments. A similar attitude was adopted by the independent 
nationalists and the Union Marocaine du Travail. 

A statement defining the mam principles of the French 
Government’s Moroccan policy was issued by M, July on Oct. 1. 

The Government’s plan, it said, was aimed at the estabhshment 
of a permanent union between France and Morocco and of a com- 
munity of the two peoples, and was based on the foBowmg prmciples : 
(1) roBiK*ct for existing international treaties; (2) respect for the 
sovereignty and mtogrity of Morocco , (3 ) the permanence of France s 
preacncG m Morocco, in the common interest of both countries and 
of tiio free world , (4) recognition of the position and rights acqumed 
in Morocco by the French community, and equitable representation 
of their interests. 

Moroccan Sovereignty. The formation of a Moroccan educated 
class mte), the statement continued, made it possible to ©x^trust 
them with increasingly large responsibilities for the conduct of 
public and the French Government was therefore prepared 

to discuss with a ropresentativo Moroccan Govermnent the progressive 
withdrawal of French direct control. 

Problem of the Throne. The French Government was am:ious to 
roach agreement on arrangements which would Permit a peaceful 
and conciliatory ” solution of the problem of the throne 

Moroccan Government. The proposed Moroccan Government 
would represent different trends of opinion and different ^ 

the populatian , it would in principle be homogeneo^, bnt 
include French technicians wherever this should be considered 
nocessarv Its tasks would be (a) to carry on the administration and 
with full respect for 

rights, and without discrimination, and (b) to co operate 
with the French Government in the introduction of modern 
oratio institutions and m the definition of the future permanent hnk 
between the two countries. 

Franco-Moroccan Relations. Whilst France would retam her 
reanonsibihty for defence and foreign afiairs, it was proposed ^ 
of representatives of the two Governments sho^d be 
formed for the discussion of matters of common interest, ^ 

high tribunal should be set up to deal with problems 
S system of association. In addition the reciprocal rights of the 
French and Moroccan sections of the population in the econo:^c, 

M. de Panafieu and M. de Lipowski, who were reported to 
have offered their resignation in protest against the Sultan s 
delegation of his powers to MoiRay Abdallah flew on 

Oct, 1 and were received by M. Faure and M. July 
M de Fanafieu returned to Rabat with instructions from M. 
F^u^e to GeS de Latour to proceed mth the estab^hment 
of the Council of the Throne ; the Resident-Gmeral, 
was reported to have refused to do so, on the ground that 
Si Bekkai’s inchtsion would be regarded by the teaditionahste 
and the French community as a first step towarfs Ben Yousef s 
return. The Prime Mmister’s Office neyertheleM stated on 
Oct 4 that m view of the military situation m Morocco (see 
Swf GenSil de Latour would not be recaUed even d he 
did not ffive political satisfaction.” M. de Panafleu toen 
nroceeded to Tangier, and was received on Oct. 5 by the^lten, 
Itur^ taf thaThis delegation of powers to Moulay 
Abdallah was “ m no way incompatible with the estabhshmen 
of the Council of the Throne.” 

After further discussions in Rabat between General de 
Latour, General BmottejGaneral Komig^^^^^^^ ^ 

instead of the three ongmally ajeed ^T^ed 

wlr^HMoKi BekirarfeSj 

neutral and Si Tahar as a moderate traditionalist. 


Hadi Mohammed El Mokri, who is nearly 100 years old, took part 
in the Algeciras conference of 1906, negotiated the Treaty of Fez to 
1912, and has b een Grand Vizier since 1917. Si M’Barek Ben M<^tapha 
El Bekkai (48) was seriously wounded while serving m the French 
Army m 1940, losing a leg, and was captured by the Germans. 
hia release he served successively as Pasha of Beni-Drar and as 
of Sefrou until his dismissal in 1953. HadJ Mohammed Ben 
Taibi Shihi (71) has been Pasha of SaM smee 1920, and is a noted 
Koranic scholar Si Tahar On Ali On Assou Loudyi (38)^ ^ 

the French Army before succeeding his father as Caid of his tribe. 

Uprisings in the Riff and Middle Atlas* 

During the night of Oct. 1-2 a senes of concerted attacks 
occurred simultaneously m the Riff area m the north, 
frontier of French and Spamsh Morocco, and m the Middle 
Atlas in central Morocco. In both areas the attacks were 
earned out by tribesmen, led by uniformed “commandos 
heavily armed with automatic guns and suh-machme guns and 
other weapons. 

In the frontier zone, north of the small town of Taza, the rebels 
concentrated their attacks on the mountain posts of Bomed, Xm 
Ouzh, and Bou 2:meb (a post f ormrng an enclave in Spanish Morocco) 
Boured was overrun but the small garrison recaptured it with the help 
of reinforcements on Oct 2 ; at Tizi Ouzh the garrison successfufly 
fought off the attackers until a rehef column arrived late on Oct. 4 ; 
and Bou Zmeb, where the smaU garrison was compelled to 
after burning down the fort, was likewise reoccupied by relief 
on Oct 3 Durmg the next few days sharp A^hting continued m the 
triangle formed by Bomed, Tizi Ouzh, and tie 

from where French reinforcements tried to reach Homed and Tizi 
Ouzh but found the road, which passes through precipitous moimtam 
territory, cut in several places, only after 

support did the rehef columns succeed m breatog through at tue 

narrow mountam pass in the Col du Nador, 

by small groups of rebels firmg from concealed and almost 

mountain positions Although the rehef columns eventually 

Tizi Ouzh late on Oct 4 and Boured on Oct 5, the rebels again ®i®sed 

m on ^th posts, and bitter fighting continued on 

especially along the road to Tizi Ouzh After air and artillery ^taoks 

on the rebels’ positions on the Col du Nador, another 

rehef column succeeded in breaking through to Tizi Ouzh on Oct 7. 

A fresh offensive with air and artiEery support, to clear vpJJhe 
tn^Se, was launched on Oct 9 by strong French forces estimated at 
10 000 men During the following week the French troops gradu^y 
moveHrto posibSns along the Franco-Spanish border, wl^t the 
rebels withdrew before them General de Latour and General BiEotte 
(Se new French Defence Minister) visited the 

subsequently confirmed previous French statements that supplies fOT 
the rebels were coming from the Spamsh zone, and that the majority 
ofthfwJhdraw^^^ were finding refuge there^allegations 

which were, however, demed by the Spanish authoiities 

In the Middle Atlas mountams, about 1,000 Berbers of the 
Marmoucha tribe, led by “commando” umts 
infiltrated into this region in recent weeks from 
town of Immouzer (65 miles S.B. of Fez) d^ing the mght of Oct 
and were only driven out after 10 hours’ fierce fighting by the sxn^ 
^rrilon ofX^ccan Goum^ ; during the fighting 11 civihans 
ffuSng threfwom^^ and two children) were killed. In the subsequent 
cleariiS-up operations a French motorized column reached ^ 

the smill to^ of Ahms, beheved to be the centre of the rebellion m 
tl aroXIXwas mnktag cout^t wite 

In nMam tbeir surreader On tbe same day about 40U tno^men 
who^had taken part in tbe attack on Immouzer 

and ^d for pardon, whilst on Oet 6 it was ported that m^y 
wem white fla^s, and that several frimdly tribes had 

SedloTfairoTed to iom m the operations on the French side 
tiT„nller attacks also occurred on Oct 3-4 near the town of Bertoe 

/ I. j- Tc TMiioa ^ TT* nf Pezi and on the French post of Taforalt, about 

30 mll w^t of Omdl IS mS^ ftomthe SpaiSsh Moroccan frontier 

and near the Morooofui-Algenan frontaer, but m both 

were driven ofCbythegarrisons. The thlt an 

^tion of the French forces m that area, which had sealed off the 
corridor ” between Algeria and Spanish Morocco 

French MiUtary Reinforcements. 

In view of the situation m Morocco the ^ench 

Defence Ministry announced on Aug. 24 
the 1953 class of conscripts, comprising 

would be recalled for active service. During the following week 
troops from garrisons in Germany were 

the number of French forces m that country to over ^o,uuu. 
T^rtUn-wrincr ihe nttacks on Oct. 1-2 it was announced, in Paris 
that flve^more battalions, including two ixom Metropolitan 
F^lcTLd three from Al’gena, would be flown to Morocco 
immediately. , 

Franco- Spanishi Relations. 

The Riff unrismg was followed by a renewed serious deteriora- 
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which had been broadcast by Tetuan Radio since the end of 
1953, whilst a Spanish Note of Sept. 26 infomied the French 
^vemment that Spam regarded the re-estabiisiiment of legality 
in Morocco as a matter coneemmg France alone ; the Note 
added, however, that if this should lead to any changes m the 
regime of the Protectorate implying any revision of the treaties 
in force, Spain would have to be represented at the negotiations 
from their outset. 

The secretary-general of the French Foreign Ministry, M. 
Massigh, told the Spanish Ambassador (the Count of Casa-R.ojas) 
on Oct, 5 that the French Government had received mformation 
that the Riff msurgents had entered French Morocco firom the 
Spanish zone, and called on the Spanish Government strictly to 
supervise the frontier and to take ail necessary measures to 
ensure tliat tlie rebels did not use Spanish territory as a base. 
(Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans - Times - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Deposition of Ex-Sultan, 13129 A 5 Terrorist 
Activities, 13349 A ; Resident-General, 13586 B ; Franco- 
Spanish Relations, 13400 A 5 ‘‘ North African Liberation 

Army,’’ Formation, X4452 B.) 


A. SOVIET UNION. ■— Release of Airs. Wallach* 

Mrs. Enka Glaser- Wallach, foster-daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Noel Field, who were released from a Hungarian prison in 
1954, was freed from the Soviet prison camp at Vorkuta 
(Siberia) at the beginning of October, and was released in 
Moscow on Oct. 18 pending the receipt of the necessary docu- 
ments to enable her to leave the country. Mrs. Wallach said 
that she had been arrested by the East German police m the 
Soviet sector of Berlin in 1950, when she had gone to that 
city m an effort to trace the whereabouts of her foster-parents, 
■v^o had disappeared the previous year. In January 1953, 
after bemg held in solitary confinement for 2i- years, she had 
been put on trial before a Soviet military court in East Berlm 
and found guilty of espionage against the Russians She had 
pceii sentenced to death and had been taken to Moscow, but 
m Jidy 1953, four months after the death of Stalin, her sentence 
had been reduced to 15 years’ imprisonment and she had been 
sent to Vorkuta.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (13957 D.) 


B. INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. — 1949 Geneva 
Conventions. - Further Ratifications. 

The U.S. Senate unanimously approved on July 7 the four 
Red Cross conventions signed at Geneva on Dec. 12 , 1949, 
d^hng with the protection of civilians in wartime, the treatment 
of sick and wounded military personnel in the field, the treat- 
ment of shipwrecked mihtary personnel at sea, and the 
treatment of prisoners-of-war. The conventions were formally 
signed by President Eisenliower on Sept. 8 . 

The U.S. ratification, which was deposited in Berne on Aug. 2 , 
brought the number of States which had ratified the conven- 
taonsto 48 ;yiz., the 86 listed in report 13664 B and— in addition 
to the U.S.A.— Rumania, Bulgaria, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Netherlands, Hungary, Ecuador, the German Federal Republic. 
Poland, Siam, and Finland, which had ratified the conven- 
toons since May 1954. — (International Committee of the Red 
Cross. Geneva - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13664 B.) 

C. POLAND. — Death of General OkuUcki. 

in London on Oct. 18 
said that the Soviet Government had disclosed the death nm. 
years ago of General Leopold Okuhcki, the last C.-in-C. of the 
Polish wartme undergro^d Home Army. It was slated that 

+ 1 ? . informed his vridow in London 

ttet he had died m a Moscow prison on Dec. 24, 194C. General 
Okulioki was one of 16 Polish underground leaders invited to 
Moscow for discussions m 1945 and then arrested and accused 
against the Red Army. They were tried in Moscow 
Sen? exception sentenced to imprison- 

Sn receiving the longest sentence of 

ten years.— (Daily Telegraph) (Prcv. rep. 7*06 A.) 

p. EG^- CHINA. — Three-year Trade Agreement 

^twen Egypt and Communist China. Chinese 
Machinery for Egypt. v.******®®*? 

The New China News Agency annoimced on Oct. 14 that 
Egypt and the People’s RepubUc of China had signed a three- 
year tr^e agreement on Oct. 14 under which Egypt would 
receive light machinery from China. It was statfdthaTtoie 
agre™t provided for balanced trade between tof Wo 
countries, with payments in transferable sterlmg unless another 
curr^cy was considered suitable; that the® t w eoT^s 
commercial offices in their respective canitSf* 

(Times) 


E. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. — Strikes, I 952 - 54 - 

The following table showmg the incidence of strikes in a 
number of countries during the last three years was published 
on Sept. 12 by The Ttmes, which reproduced it from an aiticle 
which appeared m the July issue of the International Labour 
Review* The basis of comparison used was the number of 
working-days lost per year for each 1,000 workers employed : 

Days Lost a Year per 1,000 Employed 


Country 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Average 

1947-54 

Switzerland . 

10 

60 

25 

39 

Netherlands 

20 

15 

35 

so 

Sweden 

35 

240 

10 

81 

Western Germany . . 

50 

150 

168 

103* 

Denmark 

5 

5 

30 

108 

Norway 

190 

65 

110 

112 

United Kmgdom , 

140 

170 

190 

151 

Canada 

. 1,140 

620 

660 

736 

Belgium 

520 

250 

220 

760 

Japan 

1,770 

470 

370 

786 

Irish Republic 

1,730 

320 

258 

881 

Australia 

810 

740 

680 

941 

New Zealand 

110 

70 

75 

963 

Italy . 

530 

1,110 

710 

1,023* 

France 

250 

1,370 

210 

1,244 

United States 

. 2,400 

1,070 

850 

1,515 

Finland 

65 

120 

200 

1,520 


* The figures given for Western Germany and Italy are the average 
for 1949-1954:. 


The Times commented as follows on these statistics : 


** In some countries there have been great valuations and their 
position in the table is affected hy one or two very bad years of 
industrial strife Finland, for instance, lost 8,140 days for each 1,000 
employed in 1950, a much higher proportion than any other country 
Similarly New Zealand’s position is affected by a loss of 4,G40 days 
a 1,000 in 1951. . Denmark would be at the top of tho table if it 

were not for the loss of 790 days a 1,000 in 1947. The U K figures 
varied less than those of any country, the range being from 100 to 
190, while the U.S. figures, varymgfrom 850 to 2,290, were consistently 
high. 

** It is tempting to try to draw conclusions about the kind of 
economy in which serious strikes are lejist likely to occur. It is to bo 
noted . , that the Scandinavian countries, with strong united trade 
unions under powerful central guidance, and often central wage 
negotiations, have an excellent record, as have tho Notherlands, 
where tho trade unions are not united but wage movonients are 
nationahy controlled. On the other hand Australia, where there is 
also a strong element of Government control, has a consistently 
bad record 

Weak unions certamly do not means industrial peace, as tho 
record of France shows, though the strong position of tho Communists 
has no doubt a good deal to do with that. The figures for both France 
and Italy are much affected by one-day political strikes, which 
were demonstrations rather than industrial disputes The heavy 
ratio of strikes in the United States suggests that this may be a 
characteristic of a free competitive economy. The article quoted 
[in the Intemcdional Labour Review^ notes that m the five-year period 
from 1949 to 1953 a total of about 60,000,000 workers were involved 
In disputes and 400,000,000 days of work wore lost in the 28 countries 
for which data were available. Strikes and lock-outB m tho Umtod 
States accounted for about one-fourth of tho world total of workers 
involved and 50 per cent of the man-days lost in disputes. 

The trend of strikes in the United Kingdom might be hold to 
give some added force to this contention. Tho number of days lost 
a 1.000 workers went steadily down from 190 m 1947 to 100 in 1950. 

year 1951, in which a Conservative Government came into 
omoe and began to free the economy, was the beginning of a slight 
rise which has continued over since There are other figures — for 
instance, those for Germany — ^whioh cannot be held to support 
this deduction. 

As for trade competition, it will be seen that British industrialists 
have been more handicapped by strikes than those of Germany, 
Sweden, or Switzerland, but much less than those of the United 
States, Camda, Japan, Italy, or France. Even in America, however, 
the total effect is probably very slight Tho article quoted points out 
, number of days lost through disputes in the United States 

m 1954 represented only 0.2 por cent of all available working time 
about the same in Britain’s worst rocont year, 
aT' absenteeism both cause much more serious loss 

of time.” 


4.1 oy 'the International Labour Review showed 

that the incidence of strikes was lightest in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden ; relatively light in Western Germany, 
Denmark, Norw^ay, and the United Kingdom ; and heaviest 
m a group of countries which included Belgium, France, Italy, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 

(Times - International Labour Hoview) 


F. NEW ZEALAND.- 


-Further Increases in Bank Rate. 

Bank of New Zealand, which had increased 
^ 4 to 5 per cent, further raised 

^ 5^ Sept. 5 and to 7 per cent on Oct. 18. 

(Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) <14323 D.) 
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A. BRAZIL. — Presidential Elections. - Victory for 
Senlior Knbitscliek. - 1954 General Elections. - Changes 
in Brazilian Cabinet. 


Presidential and Vice-Presidential elections for the five-year 
term heginnmg Jan. 31, 1956, were held m Brazil on Oct, 3. 
The four candidates for the presidency were Senhor Jnscelino 
Kubitschek, former Governor of the State of Minas Gerais, 
who was supported by the Partido Trahhalista Bmsileiro and 
the Partido Social Deynociatica (the two groups winch had 
supported the late President Vargas) ,* Senhor Adliemar de 
Barros, former Governor of Sao Paulo, who had the support 
of the Pai tido Social Progreswo (the party for winch President 
Cafe had stood m the previous Presidential elections in 1950) ; 
Major-General Juarez Tavora, a professional soldier, who was 
supported by the anti- Vargas Vmdo Demociatica Nacional; 
and Senhor Plmio Salgado, founder and former leader of 
Brazil’s Fascist Party, the Integralistas The candidates for 
the Vice-Presidency were Senhor Joao (Jango) Goulart, leader 
of the Partido Ttahhalista Brasileiro and a former Minister of 
Labour ; and Senlior Milton Campos and Senhor Danton 
Coelho, two veteran politicians. 


Altliougli separate votes are east for the new President and the 
new Vice-President, candidates for the two offices are generally 
supported by the same groups Thus Senhor Goulart campaigned 
for election with Senhor Kubitschek, Senhor Coelho with Senhor 
de Barros. and Senhor Campos with General Tavora The Communists, 
who, though banned as a party, are still allowed to publish propaganda 
and otherwise express their views publicly, had announced in their 
newspaper lnvi>rmsa Popular on Aug 11 that they would support 
Senhor Kubitsehek and Senhor Goulart for election as President 
and Vice-President 


Prehimnary election results, published on Oct. 11 when 
some 75 per cent of the votes had been counted, showed that 
Senhor Kubitschek had polled more than 2,600,000 votes, 
followed by General Tavora with 2,400,000. Senhor de Barros 
with about 2,000,000, and Senhor Salgado with 600,000 votes ; 
it was thought unlikely that these positions would be changed 
by subsequent returns. In the vote for the vice-presidency 
Senlior Goulart had a margm of 40,000 votes over Senhor 
Milton Campos, with Senhor Danton Coelho third, and was 
regarded as assured of election. 

Senhor Kubitschek (54), the son of a Czech, immigrant and a 
doctor by profession, had a successful term as Governor of the 
State of Mmas Gerais In his election campaign he promised to give 
“ more food, more power, and more transportation ” to Brazil and 
to develop the country's oil rosources through the State monopoly. 
Senhor Goulart (37), known as “ Peronsinho " (Little Peron) because 
of his close contacts with the former President of Argentma, was 
appointed Minister of Labour by the late President Vargas in 1953. 
In February 1954, howoyer, his resignation was forced upon the 
President by the Army, which alleged that Senhor Goulart was 
trying to sot up m Brazil a syndicalist movement having certain 
analogies with the Peromsia Labour movement in Argentma (see 
13530 B). 


In a broadcast on Oct. 15 Senhor Kubitschek promised to work 
for social progress while President, and appealed for national umty 
to help develop the country I need peace to work and to let all 
Brazil work,” he declared, adding that he would pray that God would 
bring about ” the miracle of transforming aU the vehemence, all the 
aggressive impulse, all the pugnacity that we generally waste m 
senseless struggles into thoughtful energy apphed in favour of the 
recovery and development of our country.” 


Elections held on Oct. 3, 1954, for a new Chamber of Deputies, 
two-thirds of the Senate, and Governors of 11 States, showed 
a swing away from the pro- Vargas groups towards the centre 
parlies and the conservatives. In the new Chamber the centre 
parties supporting President Caf6 Filho gained a working 
majority by winning some 170 of the 324 seats, whilst in the 
Senate the pro- Vargas Partido Trahhalista Brasileiro won less 
than 10 of the 42 contested seats. One of the most important 
of the gubernatorial elections was that in Sao Paulo, where 
Senhor de Barros, a wealthy industrialist and the former 
incumbent, was defeated by Senhor Jamo Quadros, mayor 
of Sao Paulo City. 

The following changes in President Cafe’s Administration 
were announced in the last nine months. 


Finance. Professor Eug6mo Gudin resigned on April 5 and was 
sucoooded by Dr. Jos6 Maria Wlntaker, who bad held the post under 
Prosidont Vargas in 1930, On Oct. 6, however, Dr. Whitaker resigned 
after President Gaf6 bad dooidod to submit Dr. Whitaker’s exohanp 
reform plan to Congress instead of approving it immediately as the 
Finano© Minister had renuoated. Pr. Whitaker was succeeded in 
turn by Senhor Mario Camara, former Brazihan Treasury repre- 
sentative in London and New Tork. 


Justice. Dr. Miguel Seabra Fogundes resigned in February as 
Minister of Justice, being succeeded by Dr Alexan^e Marcondes 
Filho In April, Senhor Marcondes himself resigned and Senhor 
Jos6 Duarte Prado Kelly was appointed to the post. 


Transport and Public Works, Senhor Lucas Lopes r^'gned on 
Jan. 30 and was succeeded by Colonel Rodngo Otavio Jordao Ramos. 
The latter also resigiied on Apnl 5 and was succeeded by Dr. Otavio 
Marcondes Ferraz. 

Agriculture. Senhor JosS Costa Porto resigned m April and was 
succeeded by Senhor Bento Munhoz de Rocha Neto. 

The President of the Bank of Brazil, Senhor Clemente 
Mariam Bittencourt, also resigned on April 5 together with 
Professor Gudm, whilst his successor, Senhor AJcides da Costa 
Vidigal, submitted his resignation m sympathy with Dr. 
Whitaker on Oct. 6. — (Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Aifairs - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Bank of London 
and South America, Fortmghtly Review - Times - Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep. 13773 A ; 11176 A.) 

B. RUMANIA. — Government and Party Changes. - 
M. Stoica appointed Prime Minister. - Amnesty for War 
Criminals, CoEaborators, and Rumanians Abroad. 

The foILowmg changes in the Rumanian Cabinet and the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party were announced in 
Bucharest on Oct. 2, foUowmg a two-day conference of the 
party’s central committee : 

(1) M. Chivu Stoica, hitherto Mmister for the Metallurgical 
Industry, was appointed Prime Mmister m succession to M. 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. 

(2) M. Gheorghiu-Dej was appointed First Secretary of the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party m succession to M. Gheorghe 
Apostol, who became president of the central council of 
Rumanian trade unions. 

(3) M. Josif Chismevschi became Second Secretary of the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party, relmquishing his former position 
as a First Deputy Premier in the Rumaman Cahmet. 

(4) M. Emil Bodnaras (Mmister of National Defence), M. 
Petre Borila (Minister for the Food Industry), and M. Miron 
Constantineseu (chairman of the State Planning Commission) 
were promoted from Deputy Premiers to First Deputy Premiers, 
relinquishmg their ministerial portfolios. 

(5) M. Sumon Bughici (Foreign Mmister), M. Dimitru 
Petrescu (Finance Minister), and M. Alexandra Barladeanu 
(Minister of Foreign Trade) were appointed Deputy Premiers, 
also relinquishing their portfolios- 

(6) M. Grigori Preoteasa, hitherto Deputy Foreign Minister, 
succeeded M. Bughici as Foreign Minister. 

(7) General Leontin Salajan, hitherto Deputy Defence 
Minister, succeeded M. Bodnaras as Defence Mimster. 

(3) M. Gherasim succeeded M. Stoica as Minister for the 
Metallurgical Industry ; M. Stefan Voitec became hlmister 
of Foreign Trade ; M. Manescu succeeded M. Petrescu as 
Fmance Minister ; and M. Theodom was appointed Minister 
for the Food Industry Dice M. Borila. 

M. Ghcorghiu-D© 3 , Prime Minister since 1952, had been First 
Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ Party from 1945 to 1954, 
when he relmqmshed the post to M Apostol. The new Prime 
Minister, M. Stoica, has been a member of the Rumaman Workers’ 
(then Communist) Party since 1930, and is a leading trade union 
offloial. He had been a First Deputy Premier smoe 1950, and as 
Minister for the Metalliirgical Industry had played an important 
part in the mdustriahzation of Rnmama. 

An amnesty on identical lines to that recently issued in the 
Soviet Union (see 14459 B) was aimounced hy the Rumanian 
Government on Sept. 25. 

It provided (1) that Rumanians sentenced to less than 10 years’ 
imprisonment for crimes coimnitted during the war would be 
immediately released , (2) that those serving terms of more than 10 
years would have their sentences reduced by half, hut would be 
released if they had “ taken part m the anti-Hitlerite war in the zone 
of operations ” (after Aug. 23, 1944) or if they had not ” committed 
murders on their own imtiative ”, (3) that the amnesty would not 
apply to “ memhers of Faecist Governments between Sept. 6, 1940, 
and Aug. 23, 1944 ” ; U) that aU foreigners sentenced for war 
crimes would be released immediately, irrespective of the length 
of their sentences. 

It was reported from Vieima on Oct. 16 that M. Titel Petrescu, 
former secretary-general of the Rumanian Social Democratic Party , 
had been released from prison In Bucharest, together with M. 
Vahmarescu, one-time Rumanian Consul-General in Dresden, and 
a number of Army and Air Force officers M. Petrescu resigned from 
the Social Democratic Party in 1946 when the party decided to 
present loint election lists with the Commumsts (see 8025 A), and 
was subsequently imprisoned. 

Earlier (in June) the Rumanian Government had offered a 
general amnesty (open until Aug. 23) for Rumanian citizens 
or former citizens living abroad, in order to afford them “ the 
chance to return to their homeland to participate in the 
constructive work of their compatnots.” — (Le Monde, Pans - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Agerpres, Bucharest) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13308 A ; Amnesty, 12951 C.) 
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A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA- — Cabinet Reorganization. 
« Drive for increased Food Production and Farm 
Collectivization. 

A major reorganization of the Czechoslovak Government 
was announced m. Prague on Oct. 14, as follows : 

(1) M. Karel Polacek, hitherto Mimster of Engineering, was 
appomted Deputy Prime Mmister. 

(2) The Ministry of the Bngineermg Industry was divided 
into three new Ministries, viz., the Mmistry of Heavy Industry, 
under M. Jano Bukal (previously Deputy Mimster of the 
Engmeering Industry) ; the Ministry of Precision Industry, 
under M. Vaclav Lomsky ; and the Mmisxry of Motor Vehicles 
and Agricultural Machinery, xmder M. Emil Zatloukal. 

(3) The Ministry of Agriculture was split uito two — a. 
Ministry of Agriculture under M, Vratislav Krutma (a Com- 
munist Party secretary), and a Mimstry of State Farms 
under M. Marek Smida (hitherto Mmister of Agriculture) — 
thus restormg the position before the merger of these two 
Ministries m September 1953, 

(4) M. Joseph Tesla, chairman of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee and a former First Secretary of the Trade 
Union Federation, was appomted Minister for Manpower, 
succeeding M. Nosek, who had died on July 22. 

(5) A new State Office for Reconstruction was created, 
headed by M. Oldrich Reran, hitherto Mmister of State Control. 

(6) M. Michael Bakula, formerly First Vice-Chairman of the 
Slovak Board of Commissioners, became Minister of State 
Control vzce M. Reran. 

The appointment of M. Polacek brought the number of 
Deputy Premiers to six, whilst the other ministerial changes 
increased the number of Mimstries from 28 to 31 and of State 
Offices from three to four. 

Earher, a reorganization of the Pohtburo of the Central 
Committee of the Slovak Communist Party had been announced 
on April 25, and changes m the Slovak Board of Commissioners 
on July 6. 

It was stated tliat at tlie meeting: of the party’s Central Committee 
on April 24 neither M. Siroky (the Czechoslovak Prune Mmister), 
M. Zupka (deputy-chairman of the Czechoslovak trade unions), 
M Culen (former Slovak Commissioner for Agriculture), nor M. 
Sehesta (a vice-chairman of the Board of Commissioners), had been 
re-elected to the Politburo, and that in the case of MM. Siroky 
and Zupka this decision had been due to the fact that they were 
** overburdened with other work.” M Siroky, however, remained 
a member of the Slovak Communist Party’s central committee, as 
well as a member of the Pohtburo of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party. The new Politburo of the Slovak Communist Party was 
headed by M. Karel Baoilek (the party’s First Secretary). 

Under the changes m the Slovak Board of Commissioners Dr. 
Horak, formerly in charge of Posts, became Commissioner for Local 
Industry ; Dr Lukacovic (Commissioner for Building and Con- 
struction) succeeded Br Horak as Commissioner for Posts , M. Takac 
(Commissioner of Light Industry) took over Building and Con- 
struction; and M. Hrusovsky (lutherto chief of the secretariat of 
the Board of Co m m i ssioners) was appointed Commissioner for Light 
Industry. M. Hojc was relieved of his position as Commissioner for 
Manpower, and it was stated that he would be given another post. 

Prior to the above-mentioned reorganization of the Mmistry 
of Agriculture M. Novotny, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, had 
announced a drive to make collective farms predommant in 
Czechoslovak agriculture by 1960. 

Addressing the Central Committee’s session, which was held on 
June 29-30, M. Novotny complained about the imsatisfaotory state of 
Czechoslovak agriculture and said that every effort would have to 
be made to increase food production by 6 5 per cent m 1956 and to 
bring under cultivation a further 81,000 hectares of land, in addition to 
the 39,000 newly cultivated so far. M. Novotny declared that 
apart from land lying fallow there were large areas of poorly cultivated 
land belonging to sick or incompetent landlords or kulaks',*^ that 
this land had to be gamed for co-operative farms (i.e collectives) ; 
and that this would be achieved by refusing Government aid to the 
kulaks, who remamed the hereditary enemies of the working class ” 
Recahing that the party had condemned forcible administrative 
measures to bring about ooUoctmzation, he urged small and middle 
farmers to jom farm co-operatives wherever conditions for these 
were smtable, and added that such co-operatives would be formed, 
and would receive the Government’s support, even in those villages 
where only a mmority of the farmers were m favour of founding 
them. [This Implied that even if the majority in a village were not 
directly forced to join the co-operative farms, the best lands and 
facilities would be given to the minority, so that the others, who 
would receive no Government aid and would also bo oppressively 
taxed, would have to join the collectives m due course.] 

The Central Committee adopted resolutions on June 80 
calling for more food production, mainly by ereatmg new 
collective farms, and approvmg the agricultural plan for 1955. 
In the annual Budget, which had been submitted to the 


National Assembly on March 22, it was provided that 
7,952,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns (nearly £400,000,000) were 
to be spent in 1955 to increase agricultural production. 

Introducmg the Budget, M. Duns (the Mmister of Finance) 
stated that, although industry had developed rapidly, agri- 
cultural production had basically not advanced from the 
pre-war level and was acting as a brake on the entire economy ,* 
among details winch he gave was that the average milk yield 
per cow was not even up to the pre-war level. 

The economic plan for 1955, winch was submitted to the 
National Assembly on March 21, stated that the planned 
yields of the mam agricultural crops for 1954 had not been 
realized, partly because of bad weather. — (Le Monde, Pans - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep- 13971 B ; Slovak Board of Com- 
missioners, 13156 A.) 

B. OBITUARY- — Mr. L. S. Amery. 

The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H., the eminent Conservative 
statesman, and a former Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, Secretary of State for the Dominions and Colonies, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, died on Sept. 16 at the age of 81. 

Leopold Charles Maurice Stennett Amery was born on Nov 22, 
1873, at Gorakhpur (India), the son of an officer of the Indian 
Forestry Department. Educated at Harrow and Balliol College, 
Oxford, he took a first class in Classics and Literae Ilumamores and 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls From 1899 to 1909 ho worked on 
the editorial staff of The Times, and m 1902 was called to the Bar, 
although he never practised. After unsuccessfully contesting Bast 
Wolverhampton in 1906, 1908 and 1910, and Bow and Bromley in 
1910, he was returned unopposed m 1911 as Uniomst member for 
South Birmingham (now the Sparkbrook Division), which he repre- 
sented unbrokenly throughout the 34 years of his parliamcntarv life 

Durmg the 1914-18 War he saw service in Flanders and the 
Balkans, hut was recalled m 1916 to become assistant secretaiy to 
the War Gabmet, subsequently serving on the staff of tlio War 
Council at Versailles and on the personal staff of the iriecrotary of 
State for War (1917-18), In the immediate post-war years he was 
successively Parliamentary Under-Secretary to Lord Milner at the 
Colomal Office (1919-21), Parhamentary and Financial Soorotary to 
the Admiralty (1921-22) and First Lord of the Admiralty (1922-24) 
In the Conservative Government of 1924 ho became Colonial Secretary, 
and m the following year Secretary of State for the Dominions when 
that post was created He held both these posts until 1929, when 
the second Labour Government was returned to office. In 1927-28 
he made a six-months’ tour of the Dominions, during winch ho visited 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Southern 
Bhodesia, oovermg 55,000 miles and delivering some 300 speeches. 

Although Mr. Amery held no Cabinet post during the ’tliirtios, 
he remained one of the leading Conservative personalities in the 
House of Commons During the years immediately piecoding the 
Second World War he made frequent appeals for a stronger foreign 
pohey and for an intensification of rearmament, and was an outspoken 
critic of the appeasement ” policy and the Munich agreement 
In May, 1940, he made his most famous speech when ho addressed 
Mr Chamberlain (then Prime Mimster) in the words used by Cromwell 
m dissolving the Long Parliament . ‘‘Yon have been hero too long 
for any good you have been doing Depart, I say, and lot us have 
done with you. In the name of God, go I ” 

In 1940 Mr Amery was appointed Secretary of State for India and 
Burma m Mr Churchill’s Coalition Cabinet, and held that post 
throughout the Second World War He was responsible for the offer of 
August, 1940, accepting the principle that India should work out her 
own constitution , for the increasing, and ultimately almost complete, 
“ Indiamzation ” of the Viceroy’s Executive Council , and for the 
offer conveyed to New Delhi in 1942 by Sir Stafford Cnpps Among 
the many problems with which he had to deal were the bmldmg-up 
of India’s war effort, her constitutional development towards full 
seff-government within the Commonwealth, the aubversivo “ Quit 
India” movement, and the sever© Bengal famine of 1943-44 In 
the Labour victory of 1915, however, Mr. Amery lost his scat at 
Sparkbrook, and was never again to sit in the House. 

Throughout his life Mr. Amery was an unswerving supporter of a 
strong and fully-developed Commonwealth and Empire, and one of 
the foremost advocates of Imperial Proferonoo. He was a brilliant 
hnguist (speaking more than a dozen languages), a keen monntaineor 
in his younger days, and the author of a number of political and 
other works, including Mu Political Life (his memoirs, the third and 
last volume of which was published shortly before his death), T?ie 
Times History of the tSoutli Aft lean War (in seven voluinos, completed 
in 1909), Empire and Prosperity (a defence of Imperial ProffwHmco), 
Days of Fresh Air (an account of his travels), and In the Rabi ami 
the Sun (his mountaineering and walking oxporioneos). lie was 
made a Companion of Honour in 1945. 

Mr. Amery mariled in 1910 Fioronoo, tho daughter of the lato 
John Hamar Greenwood and the sister of the drat Viscount {b*con- 
wood Hia elder son, Mr. Julian Amery, is Conservative M.P for 
Preston North. 

Tributes to the late Mr. Amery were paid by Sir Anthony 
Eden, Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Clement 
Davies. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UGAISTDA* — — !R.etux:*]i of ICabsika. of "• New 

Constitutional Arrangements in Force. - Appointment of 
Buganda Ministers and Baganda Members of Uganda 
Legislative and Executive Councils. 

Kabaka Mutesa II, who had been exiled from Buganda on 
Nov. 30, 1953, returned to his country on Oct. 17 in accordance 
with the constitutional arrangements worked out at the 
Namirembe Conference and subsequently approved by the 
British Government and the Buganda Lukiko. These provided 
for three mam stages * (1) the signmg of a transitional agree- 
ment on the constitutional changes by three of the Kabaka’s 
representatives, who would then become regents until the 
Kabaka’s return ; (2) the election by the Lukiko of a new 
Katikiro (Chief Minister), who would then choose his five 
Ministers from a list of 15 selected by the Lukiko ; (3) the 
election of live Baganda representatives to the Uganda Legisla- 
tive Council. Six weeks after the second and third stages had 
been completed the Kabaka would be authorized by the 
British Colonial Secretary to return to Buganda, where he would 
formally sign the new constitutional arrangements himself. 
The implemenbation of these developments is described below. 

Signing of Transitional Agreement. - Appointment of Regents. The 
Buganda (Transitional) Agreement, 1955, was signed m Kampala 
on Aug. 35 Tby tlio Governor of Uganda (Sir Andrew Cohen) and the 
three roT)resontotivo8 of tho Kabaka — Prince Badru Kangaln, the 
Kabtika’s groat-unolo, and a Moslem ; Mr. Munyangenda, father of 
tho Kaba.ka.’fl chaplain, and a Protestant ; and Mr. Andrea Kyemwa, 
a Roman Catholic After the agreement had been signed the Kabaka's 
roprcsentativos wore sworn m as Regents 

Election of Katikiro. — Ajipointment of Ministers, As the next step 
in iinplomonting the Buganda agreement, the Lukiko on Aug. 17 
olecjtcxl Mr. Raphaorl Kaaulo to the now oflQce of Speaker. [Previously 
tli(^ Katikiro had boon both chairman and chief spokesman for the 
Buganda Governmont, hut In future the Speaker will preside over 
tho Lukiko and, m particular, wiU he responsible for the elections 
whenever there is a now Ministry ] Mr. Kasule, a wealthy landowner 
and a Roman Catholic, had boon one of the Kabaka’s six nommees 
m the Xmkiko for tho past 12 years ; he was one of the plaintilfs m 
tho ICabaka case in 1954, and was a member of both the recent 
Luliiko delegations to London. 

Four nominations for tho post of Katikiro were submitted to the 
Speaker, and in tho elections by the Lukiko on Aug 24 Mr Mikaeri 
Kintu was returned with 40 votes. Mr. Matayo Mugwanya, the 
outgoing Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) received 37 votes , Mr. D. M. 
Mukubira, an elected member, five , and Mr. Paulo Kavuma, the 
outgoing Katikiro, four. Mr Kmtu is a sasa (county) chief and was 
chairman of tho drafting committee which went to London to draw 
up the now Buganda agreements. 

On Hopt 4 Mr Kintu announced his list of Ministers as follows : 
Omulamuzi, Mr Antonio Gita, Omuwanika (Treasurer), Mr. 
Bulasio Kavuma j Education, Mr. A. K Sempa ; Health, Mr. 
Kasimu Male , Natural Resources, Mr. I) M. Mukubira Mr Gita 
and Mr. Kavuma are both saza chiefs, Mr Sempa was secretary of 
the Lulsiko, aud Mr. Male was senior assistant to the Katilnro, so 
that Mr Mukubira was tho only non-official appointed. Mr. Gita, 
in accordance with tradition, is a Roman Catholic, while Mr Male 
is tho first Moslem to hold ministerial office m Buganda. 

Election of Baganda Members of Uganda Legislative Council. The 
Buganda electoral college, whose members had earlier been elected 
by villages throughout Buganda, met on Sept 5 and elected the 
following five Baganda members of the Uganda Legislative Oounoil . 
Mr. A. K Kironde, a Muganda lawyer and a member of the Uganda 
National Congress (UNO.) ; Mr. I, K Musazi, president-general of 
the U.N C. ; Dr. B M K Muwazi, secretary of the U.N.C. ,* Dr. 
B N. Kununka, treasurer of the UNO., and Father R. Masagazi, 
editor of tho Roman Catholic newspaper Munno It was pointed 
out by The T%mes correspondent in Kampala that the educated 
members of tho Lukiko had shown little interest m the elections, and 
that if they had done so it was doubtful whether the U.N.C. would 
have achieved their success 

Completion of Uganda Executive Council. After the Buganda 
elections to the Ijogislative Oounoil of Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen 
announced on Sept 14 the appointment of the two remaining 
Ministers, both Baganda, in the Protectorate Government. Mr 
Y. K Imlo, who failed to secure election to the Legislative Council, 
was named as Minister of Rural Development, and Mr. A K. Kironde 
was appointed Assistant Minister of Social Services. Mr Z. C. K 
Mugonya, originally appointed Assistant Minister for Social Services 
(see 14356 A), was reappointed as Minister without executive 
responsibilities but with tho title of Minister of Land Tenure. 

The Kabaka left London by air on Oct. 16 and arrived at 
lilntebbe (Uganda) on Oct. 17, six weeks after the completion 
of the stipulated preliminary arrangements. He was greeted 
by his wife (the Nabagareka), by the Governor and Lady 
Cohen, and by the regents and Ministers of Buganda, officials 
of the Protectorate and Buganda Governments, and the rulers 
of Bunyoro, Ankole, Toro, and Busoga. 

The Kabaka was given an enthusiastio reception by a crowd of 
some 8,000 at the airport, and drove in an open car to Kampala 
along a route lined with people and crossed at intervals by triumphal 
arches. In Kampala, where the crowds were estimated at 100,000, 
he attended a special service in the cathedral, which was followed by 


a ceremony m the Lukiko Hall Loyal demonstrations eontmued 
throughout the day. 

The Buganda Agreement, 1955, was signed in Kampala on 
Oct. 18 by Sir Andrew Cohen and the Kabaka, thus formally 
brmgmg into effect the agreed constitutional changes. In a 
speech the Kabaka thanked those m Buganda and Britain who 
had served him or helped to bring about the present result, 
mentioning Sir Keith Hancock and Mr. Lennox-Boyd (the 
Colonial Secretary), and said that he looked forward to the 
“ self-government of Buganda within the framework of a 
self-governmg Uganda.” In reply, the Governor, after welcoming 
the Kabaka, declared that as a result of the recent events a 
better understandmg between the British and the Baganda 
could now emerge. The British would know that however 
fervently the Baganda desired progress m the western way, 
they were still deeply attached to their traditional institutions ; 
while the Baganda might know “that the force which drives 
us m our work is the desire to help you forward.” 

The revised Bunyoro agreement (see 14356 A) was signed 
at Hoima on Sept. 4 by Sir Andrew Cohen and the Omukama 
of Bunyoro. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev- rep. 14356 A.) 

B. PAKISTAN - AFGHANISTAN. — Settlement of 
Dispute over Insult to Pakistani Flag. 

As a result of discussions between the Afghan Foreign 
Mmister, Sardar Mohammed Naim Khan, and the Pakistani 
Ambassador in Kabul, Colonel A. S, B. Shah, an agreement 
was reached on Sept. 9 whereby the Afghan Government 
promised to make amends for the insult offered to the Pakistani 
flag during the Kabul riots of March 30, and both Governments 
xmdertook not to conduct propaganda calculated to arouse 
hatred and mcite violence agamst each other. 

Accordmgly, the Pakistani flag was ceremonially rehoisted 
on the Embassy m Kabul on Sept. 13 by Sardar Slohammed 
Naim Khan in the presence of an Afghan military unit and 
heads of foreign diplomatic missions. In a short speech the 
Foreign Minister expressed regret for the incident, and gave 
assurances for the safety of the life and property of Pakistanis 
m Afghanistan. Similar ceremonies took place on Sept. 14 at 
Jalalabad, where the Afghan Communications Minister re- 
hoisted the flag on the Pakistani Consulate, and on Sept. 15 
at Peshawar, where Dr. Khan Sahib (the Pakistani Communica- 
tions Minister) rehoisted the flag on the Afghan Consulate “ as 
a gesture of good will ” towards Afghamstan and, in a formal 
statement, gave assurances for the safety of Afghan life and 
property m Pakistan. 

Relations between the two countries again deteriorated during 
October, however, as a result of continued Afghan opposition 
to the inclusion of the Pathan areas m the new Province of 
West Pakistan, leadmg to the recall of the Afghan Minister 
m Karachi and the Pakistani Ambassador in Kabul. 

In a survey of the latest developments, the Pakistani Foreign 
Office stated on Oct. 18 that the Afghan Foreign Minister had 
proposed on Oct. 8 that the Prime Ministers of the two countries 
should meet urgently, either m Karachi or Kabul, for a “ heart-to- 
heart talk on matters affecting Afghan-Pakistani relations.” This 
proposal had been accepted immediately by the Pakistani Prime 
Mmister, Chaudhn Mohammed Ah, who had sent an mvitation to 
the Afghan Prime Mmister, Sardar Mohammed Baud Khan, to visit 
Karachi whenever convenient On Oct 11, however, the Pakistani 
Charg6 d^Affaxres m Kabul had been informed that the visit of 
the Afghan ministerial delegation led by the Prime Minister was 
conditional upon the postponement of the implementation of 
the One-Umt Act setting up West Pakistan. On being told by 
the Pakistani Ambassador on the following day that the estabhshment 
of West Pakistan could not he postponed, the Afghan Foreign Minister 
(Prmce Naim) had rephed that no useful purpose would he served by 
the visit of the Afghan Ministers to Karachi, smee its very object 
had been to secure the postponement of the implementation of 
the One-Unit Act 

Moreover, on Oct, 13 the Afghan Minister m Karachi had handed 
over a Note expressing tus Government’s concern at the mcorp oration 
of “ Pashtunistan ” in the new provmce of West Pakistan, and 
asserting that this was against the wishes of the Pashtuns , at the 
same time he had again proposed a high-level meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both countries to settle “ aU outstanding pohtioal 
differences.” In its reply, the Palastam Government had deprecated 
the “continued Afghan attempts at mterference in Pakistan’s 
affairs,” and had rejected the Afghan contentions as “ wholly 
unwarranted,” reiterating that all territories lymg to the east of the 
Durand Line were an integral part of the Pakistan and completely 
outside tho jurisdiction of the Afghan Government. Nevertheless 
the Palastani Government had expressed wilhngness to have a 
meeting of responsible Ministers of the two countnea, provided that 
matters which were purely Pakistan’s own concern were excluded 
from the scope of the discussions 

The Afghan Minister in Karachi was recalled to Kabul on 
Oct. 17, and the Pakistani Ambassador in Kabul on the following 
(iav. — (Pakistani High Comniissioner’s Office, London - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14291 A.) 
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A. UOTTED STATES. — Federal Employees. - Com- 
mission to review Loyalty-Seciirity Programme. - Com- 
pletion of Security Investigations. - The Ladejinsky, 
Peters, and Service Cases. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on Aug. 9 creating a 
12 -member bipartisan commission to review the Government’s 
loyalty-security programme for Federal employees and defence 
workers. The Bill provided that President Eisenhower, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives would each appoint four members of the 
commission, which would make a thorough study of the 
Administration’s method of determining security risks. 
Although a revised procedure for dealmg with Government 
employees suspected of being “security risks” had been 
approved by the President on March 5, there had been a 
growing demand in Congress for a complete revision of the 
loyalty review system, especially after the apparent lack of 
co-ordmation between Government departments shown in the 
case of Mr. Wolf Ladejmsky. 

Ladejmsky, a Russian-boTn expert on Par Eastern agriculture, 
was serving as an agrioultural attach^ at the U.S. Embassy m Tokio 
when the Department of Agriculture announced on Dec. 22, 1954, 
that he had failed to meet “ technical standards and secunty require- 
ments ” and was therefore being removed from his post. It was 
stated that Mr. Ladejmsky had sisters living m the Soviet Union 
through whom he might he coerced ; that he had worked for the 
Bureau of Transportation of the Soviet railways (later known as 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation) m 1930-31 after he had left the 
Soviet Union because of his professed dislike for the Commxmiat 
regime ; that he had visited the Soviet Union as a tourist in 1939 ; 
and that he had belonged to Communist-front organljzations. 

This decision was m complete contradiction to one of the U.S. 
State Department, from whom Mr. Ladejmsky had previously 
received a secunty clearance, and the U.S. Ambassador m Japan 
(Mr. John M. Allison) informed the State Department that the 
removal of Ladejmsky was damagmg American prestige in the Far 
East. Mr. Ladejmsky himself described the allegations made by 
the Department of Agriculture as “ utterly false and thoroughly 
unsubstantiated ” ; stated that he had worked for Amtorg only as 
an mterpreter , strongly demed that he had belonged to “ Communist 
front *’ organizations , and pomted out that he had made Ms journey 
to the Soviet Union in 1939 with the approval of the Agriculture 
Department, and that he had, at the Department’s request, studied 
agricultural developments in the USSR. He also said that he had. 
not commumcated with or heard from his sisters m the Soviet Union 
since 1946 or 1947. 

On Jan. 5, 1955, it was announced that the Foreign Operations 
Administration had cleared Mr Ladejinsky as a “ security risk ** and 
had appointed him to a post dealmg with land reform hi Vietnam. 
It was indicated in the American Press that this action had been 
taken at the direction of semor White House officials, and President 
Eisenhower himself, at a press conference on Jan 12, upheld the 
right of two Government departments to reach conflicting opmions 
about whether or not Mr. Ladejmsky was a security risk. After 
repeated requests by Congressmen that the Secretary of Agriculture 
(Mr. Benson) should explain more fully the grounds on which Mr. 
Ladejinsky had been dismissed from his Tokio post, Mr. Benson sent 
a letter to Senator Carlson on July 2 in which ho publicly retracted 
the charge that Mr. Ladejinsky was a ** security risk,” and informed 
the Senator that he had ordered that the findings against MDr. 
Ladejinsky should be expunged from the records. Mr. Benson noted 
that since Mr. Ladejmsky’s case had been considered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture it had also been reviewed by “ two agencies 
more experienced in security than this department,” and that in 
both instances Ladejinsky had been cleared. 

In two other recent cases the Courts had reversed decisions 
on Government employees who had been dismissed on the 
grounds that they were secunty risks. 

On June 6 the Supremo Court ruled that Dr. John Peters, a 
professor of medicine at YaJe University, had been wrongly dismissed 
on security grounds in 1953 from his post as consultant to the Public 
Health Service, and ordered that the Loyalty Review Board’s 
findings should be expunged from the records of the Civil Servloe 
Commission The Supreme Court held that the Board, by reviewing 
a decision of Dr Peters’ department on its own. motion, had exceeded 
its powers, as the Executive Order under which it was estabhshed 
merely empowered it to review cases involving persons recommended 
for dismissal and to hear their appeals La view of the illegality of 
the Board’s action, the Supreme Court did not decide on Dr. Peters’ 
claim that his dismissal without being allowed to confront and cross- 
examine the witnesses was a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
EThis Amendment states that no person shall he deprived of liberty 
and property without due process of law.] 

As a result of the Court’s ruling on Dr. Peters, Judge Edward M. 
Curran, of the Washington Federal District Court, ruled on June 30 
that the Loyalty Review Board’s decision in the case of Mr. John S. 
Servloe was ” a nullity,” and ordered the Civil Service Commission 
to expunge from its records a finding of ” reasonable doubt ” of his 
loyalty, Mr. Servloe, a career diplomat with 18 years’ service in the 
State Department, and an expert on China (where h© was bom), 
had been dismissed in December 1951 by Mr, Dean Aoheson, then 
Secretary of State, after the Loyalty Revlow Board had held that 


his loyalty to the Umted States was ” questionable,” despite the 
fact that he had previously been cleared by six agency loyalty boar^. 
However, although Judge Curran ruled in Mr. Service’s favour with 
regard to his loyalty, he did not order his remstatement, on the 
grounds that Mr Service had been validly discharged from_ the State 
Department because the Secretary of State had absolute discretion ” 
to dismiss any employee when he deemed it necessary or advisable 
in the interests of the U.S.A. 

The chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Philip 
Young, stated on July 29 that the security investigation of 
2,300,000 Federal Government employees had been completed 
and that henceforth the Government’s security programme 
would only aHect new applicants, unless fresh evidence should 
require a “ reappraisal.” Mr. Young said that between May 28, 
1953, and March 31, 1955, a total of 3,432 Government 
employees had been dismissed “ because of security reasons,” 
and that 5,447 had resigned when unfavourable information 
had been found in the files. The resignations amounted to 1.2 
per cent of the 441,000 resignations from Government service 
in the same two-year period, wlulst the security discharges 
accounted for about 10 per cent of the total dismissals. 

Following President Eisenhower’s statement in his State of 
the Union message in January 1954 (see page 13353, first 
column) that “more than 2,200” Federal Government 
employees had been dismissed by the Republican Administra- 
tion under the loyalty security programme. Democratic spokes- 
men had challenged the figures issued from time to time by 
the Government on the grounds that they were meaningless 
without further explanation. The New York Times, m an 
editorial (Jan. 4, 1955), stressed that the term “ security risk ” 
covered “ such a multitude of real or imagined sms that the 
term does not have much significance any more.” It pointed 
out that, under the Administration’s security programme, 
sexual perverts, drunkards, employees witli criminal recoids or 
“ character defects,” and those whose “behaviour, activities, or 
associations ” tended to show that they were “ not reliable or 
trustworthy ” were all defined as secunty risks. — (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) (14304 A ; 13862 A.) 

B. HUNGARY. — Release of Archbishop Grosz. 

It was officially announced in Budapest on Oct. 18 that the 
Mmister of Justice had consented “ to interrupt the imprison- 
ment ” of Mgr. Joszef Grosz, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Kalocsa, who had been sentenced on June 27, 1051, to 15 years’ 
detention on charges of “ conspiring to overthrow the demo- 
cratic regime,” “ organizing a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment,” “ illegal foreign exchange transactions,” and the 
“ organization of escapes abroad.” The announcement said 
that the Minister’s decision had been taken in response to a 
request by the chairman of the Hungarian Bishops’ conference, 
Mgr, Czapek (Archbishop of Eger), and that Mgr. Grosz would 
take up residence in an “ ecclesiastical building ” to be assigned 
to him. Four Roman Catholic priests who had been sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment were granted an amnesty at 
the same time. 

Archbishop Grosz, who became the leader of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Hungary after the imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, concluded the agreement with the 
Hungarian Government in 1950 regulating the relations 
between Church and State (see 11259 A). In 1951, however, 
he refused to sign a “ peace appeal ” and, after a violent 
campaign against him in the Communist Press, was arrested 
on June 18, 1951. His “ provisional release ” from prison 
followed that of Cardinal Mindszenty, announced in July last. 
(Le Monde, Paris - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 
Cardinal Mindszentyj 143 15 D ; Grosz Trial, 11769 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Congress Party. - Central Election 
Committee. - Membership. 

The All-India Congress Committee elected on Sept. 4 the 
five members of the party’s Central Election Committee, who, 
together with the six members of the Central Parliamentary 
Board, will constitute the supreme body to direct the Congress 
Party’s work in the next general elections. Those elected 
were ; Mrs. Indira Gandhi (a daughter of Mr. Nehru), Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastn (Minister of Railways and Transport), Mr. 
Kamaraj Nadar (president of the Tamil Nad Congress party), 
Dr. B. C. Roy ((iliief Minister of West Bengal), and Mr. U.S. 
Mallayyah (a party whip). The Central Parliamentary Board 
consists of Mr. Dhebar (the Congress Party president), Mr. 
Nehru (the Indian Prime Minister), Dr- Maulana Azad (the 
Munster of Education), Pandit Pant (the Home Mmister), 
Mr. Morarji Desai (Chief Minister of Bombay), and Mr. Jagjivan 
Ham (the Minister of Communications). — (The Hindu, Madras 
- The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 1:4x50 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Electricity Industry. - 
British Electricity Authority Report for 1954-55. - Net 
Surplus of £18,794,878. - Issue of £200,000,000 B.E.A, Stock. 

The report and accounts of the British Electricity Authority 
(now renamed the Central Electricity Authority, see 14016 C) 
for the year ended March 31, 1055, were published on Sept. 27. 
They showed that, before transferring £10,500,000 to supple- 
mentary reserve for depreciation of fixed assets, the Authority 
Itself and the 14 Area Boards earned a combmed surplus of 
£18,794,478, the largest smee nationalization m 1948. The 
net surplus after this special depreciation provision was 
£8,294,478. 


The combined revenue of the Authority and the Area Boards 
amounted to £364,526,686, and combined expenditure (including 
£54,063,183 for normal depreciation) to £308,512,734, leaving a neb 
surplus from trading of £56,013,952. These figures compared with a 
revenue of £325,547,395, expenditure of £277,772,146, and a con- 
sohdated trading surplus of £47,775,249 m 1953-54. After adding 
Interest from subsidiary compames, rent receipts, etc , and deductmg 
interest, financing expenses, and further amounts written off for 
undertakings acquired, etc , the consolidated net surplus for 1954-55, 
before transfer to reserve, amounted to £18,794,478, compared with 
£13,188,738 m 1953-54. The Authority itself (which is responsible 
for supplying electricity to the Area Boards) made a surplus of about 
£11,600,000, the balance of about £7,200,000 representing the net 
trading surplus of the Area Boards- The final net surplus of £8,294,47 8 
compared with a not surplus of £5,525,738 m 1953-54, and brought 
the net surplus since Vesting Day to £49,814,973 

Salient points from the report are summarized below : 

Revenue and Expenditure. Of the combined revenue, £356,327,522 
came from tho sale of electricity to consumers and £3,076,544 from 
rentaLs of meters and apparatus The principal items of expenditure 
were . generaUonoosts,£165,313,883 ; distribution costs, £25,436,678, 
payments in lieu of rates, £16,553,796 , administrative and general 
expenses, £11,954,037 ; consumer services, £12,548,222 

Consumers and Sales. The number of consumers increased during 
tho year by 548,000 to over 14,900,000, supphes having been brought 
to a further 14,800 farms, thereby increasing the number of farms 
supplied with elootnoity to 167,307, or 60 per cent of all farms In tho 
country, compared with only 32 per cent at tho time of nationalization 
and with the target figure of 85 per cent by 1965. Sales of electricity 
totalled 62,410,000,000 units, or 11.8 per cent more than in 1953-54. 
The largest percentage Increase (22.4) was In electricity sold to farms, 
followed by Industrial consumption (12.5), consumption by electrified 
railways (11.5), commercial consumption (11.0), domestic sales (10.5), 
and public lighting (9.2). Consumption by tramoars and trolley- 
buses docllned by 11 1 per cent Over half the sales diirmg 1954-55 
(32,063,000,000 units) wore to industry and nearly one-third 
(18*466»000,000 units) to domestic consumers. 

Prices and Costs. Tho average price received for electricity was 
1 37d per unit, compared with 1.373d in 1953-54. The report stated 
that costs had been kept down by improved thermal eflSlciency, 
which now averaged 23.85 per cent, compared with 23.4 per cent in 
1953-54. It added that improvements in thermal efficiency since 
nationalization had saved 17,600,000 tons of coal and about 
£53,400,000, and that although the price of coal had gone up in the 
same period by about 40 per cent, the cost of electricity had risen 
by only about 0.2d per unit 

Generating Plant Capaaty, Capital Expenditure, etc. The report 
stated that on March 31, 1955, the Authority owned 294 power 
stations with a total instaUed capacity of 20,172,974 kw , new plant 
Installed dming the year having added about 1,539,000 kw. The 
Authority planned to increase generating capacity by 45 per cent by 
1960, this programme being entirely separate from the Government’s 
Dlan to build 12 nuclear power stations expected to be providing an 
additional 1,500,000-2,000,000 kw. by 1950 The Authority’s capital 
expenditure during 1954-55 amounted to about £350,000,000. 

Hire Purchase. Hire purchase sales rose to about £25,501,894, 
compared with £12,288.584 in 1953-54 The report pointed out that 
the reimposition of hire-purchase restrictions at the end of February 
(see 14067 A) had not had time to affect the results for 1954-55. 

Lord Citrine (the Authority’s chairman), commentmg on the 
report, stated that the increases in coal prices announced in 
July (Bee 14428 A) were expected to cost the Authonty 
£20 000,000 in a full year, and would necessarily involve 
increases in the price of electricity. However, even before Ihe 
higher coal prices were announced, the Authority had already 
been considering whether it could substantially increase iU 
revenue in order to provide a larger amount towards self- 
financinff, and discussions would shortly take place with the 
Area Boards on the further methods to be adopted towards 
this end. To finance a programme of the size contemplated 
without operating on the open market would he a terrific 
iob ” and might involve “ increasmg prices of electncity 
beyond the amount necessary to recover the increased cost 
of coal*” 

riftflJinir with the siting of the 12 nuclear stations announced in 
the White Paper on Atomic Development (see 14045 A), Lord Citrine 
explained that until public confidence had l^en buUt up it 
proposed to site the early stations weU away from nrb^ areas and 
bS^ooSelds, since the cost of uranium fuel was independent of 


locations, and nuclear stations would show the most economy if sited 
where normal fuels were expensive. At the same time they should 
be near areas of heavy electricity demand, whilst at present they 
required much more coolmg water than conventional stations; 
these considerations pointed to the South of England, and particularly 
to the Severn estuary and the Essex coast, as the most suitable areas 
for the first stations. 

Lord Citrine added that it should not be thought that 
“ unlimited supplies of electricity from nuclear power are just 
around the comer.” He pointed out in this connexion that 
present plans envisaged a capacity of about 2,000,0{)0 kw* 
to be provided by such means by 1965, compared with the 
total capacity of 35,000,000 - 40,()00,000 kw. which would be 
required. In ten years’ time, therefore, the proportion of 
nuclear power to fuel-fired plant would only be about 6^-7 per 
cent, and this fact, together with mdications that the National 
Coal Board would be unable to meet demands, had led the 
Authority to turn their attention to oil. It was anticipated 
that by 1965 sixteen power stations would be using oil foel 
at a rate eqiuvalent to about 10,600,000 tons of coal annually. 

An issue of £200,000,000 4^ per cent Central Electricity 
Authority Guaranteed Stock, 1967-69, at £98. 10s. per cent 
was announced on Aug- 9 and was over-subscribed. 

(Tunes - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev* arep» 
1953-54 Report, 13854 A 5 Coal $ituatio% 14428 A.> 

B. AVIATION. — Pan American Airways Order for 
U.S.-built Jet Airliners. - New Turbo-Prop ^ Vanguard?* 
Airliners for British European Airways, 

Pan American Airways announced on Oct. 13 that it had 
placed orders for 20 Boemg-707 and 25 Douglas DC-8 jet 
aiclmers at a total cost of ^69,000,000 (about £96,071,000), 
and that a contract had also been signed with the United 
Aircraft Corporation for Pratt and Whitney jet engines to 
power the planes. The orders were described as the largest 
ever placed by a commercial airline, and the first to be given 
for U.S.-bmlt civil jet transports. 

Tbe statement said that it was intended to put the airliners into 
service on the Pan American trans-Atlantic, South American, and 
trans-Pacifle routes, begiiming m December 1958, when the flist 
Boeings would be delivered Delivery of the Boeings was expected 
to be completed in November 1959, and that of the Douglas DO-8*s 
to take place between December 1959 and January 1961. Both 
types of aircraft would have a speed of 575 m.p.h. and would carry 
shghtly over 100 passengers m the standard versions and about 
25 per cent more in the tourist versions. They would be capable of 
non-stop flights between New York and London in 6 hrs 15 mins,,, 
and would reduce tbe flymg time between New York and Paris from 
11 hrs. to 6 hrs 25 nmis., between Chicago and London from 16 hrs.. 
to 6 hrs. 45 mins., and between San Francisco and. Tokyo from 25 hrs* 
to 12 hrs 45 mins. 

The Pan American statement was followed on Oct. 17 by 
an annoxmeement by British European Airways Corporation 
that it was negotiating with Vickers-Armstrong Ltd. for a 
“ substantial fleet ” of double-decked turbo-prop airliners 
which, it was claimed, would set new standards of speed and: 
economy, and would provide greater passenger comfort and 
spaciousness than had hitherto been attained m any type of 
civil air transport. 

The new airliners, the first of which was expected to be defivered 
by 1959-60, would be Imown as Vickers Vanguards or V-900*s, and 
would be used on all B.EA. maior high density routes between 
200 and 2,000 miles. Bach would carry 93 to 105 passengers ; would 
cost nearly £750,000 without spares , and would be powered by 
four BoUs-Koyce BB-109 airscrew turbine engines, now known m 
the Tyne, developing 4,470 b.p. each and giving a cruising speed of 
425 m.p h The fuselage, shaped in cross-section like a figure ' 8 * or 

double bubble,” would be the largest yet incorporated in any 
civil airliner, and would contain three separate passenger saloons 
in the upper part, and two freight and luggage holds In the lower. 
The airliners would have sufiicient cargo space to enable a full load 
to be carried when only 30 per cent of seats were occupied, and# 
would be economic to run on most routes with only 30 seats fipledk. 

Mr. G. R. Edwards, managing director of VickershArmsfrerag' 
Ltd., stated on the same day that the Vanguard, in which a 
number of other airlines were already interested, would be 
developed to enable it to carry almost its maximum payload for 
2 500 miles — ^about the distance across the XJ.S.A. — (Ttoes - 
Daily Telegraph - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14397 A 4 

C. ISRAEL. — Private U.S. Aid for Resettlemeiit of 
Moroccan Jews. 

It was armounced in New York on Oct. 13 that the Untted 
Jewish Appeal had raised over $10,000,000 to resettle Morocean 
Jews m Israel, and that a mission was leaving for that eountiy 
tn Riirvev “ nrionty Jewish immigration, settlement, welfisfe, 
and rehaM^^^^ needs.” (New York Herald Tribune), 
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October 15 — 22 , 1955. 


A. CAMBOBIA* — General Elections* - Victory for 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s ** Popular Socialist Com- 
munity.*’ « Reference to French Union removed from 
Constitution. - Premiership accepted by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. - Military Aid Agreement with U.S.A. 
sanctioned by International Control Commission. 

General elections held in Cambodia on Sept. 11 resulted in 
a complete victory for the “ Popular Socialist Community ” 
led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, which won all the 91 seats 
in the National Congress. Although failure to vote had been 
made a punishable offence, only 500,000 people went to the 
polls out of an electorate of nearly 1,000,000 ; of the votes 
'cast, 400,000 were for the Popular Socialist Community and 
' most of the remainder for the left-wing nationalist Democratic 
Party. The remaimng parties, the most important of which 
were the Liberals and the Communist-led “ JKhmer resistance 
forces,” received negligible support. 

Tbe Democratic Party — ^wMch had had a majority in the previous 
Assembly (dissolved in 1952) and which was led by Prmce Norodom 
Phuriasara, a cousin of Prmce Norodom Sihanouk — ^blamed the 
Government tn its election propaganda for its alleged subservience 
to foreign coxmtnes, and asserted that it had handed over Cambodia 
to U.S. ” economic domination.** During the election campaign a 
number of Democratic Party candidates and election agents were 
arrested under a law forbidding propaganda against the monarchy, 
the Government, and pubhc order, whilst on Sept. 11 the deputy 
secretary-general of the party (M. Van Vang-Sek) was arrested on a 
charge of conspiring to murder a former Premier, M. Sam Sary. and 
the secretary-general of the Popular Socialist Community, M. Sim 
Var. Several Democratic leaders subsequently fled from Pnom-Penh, 
and a number of others were placed imder surveillance. The elections 
themselves, however, went off without mcldent ; a number of teams 
of the International Control Commission toured the country as 
observers, the Commission’s task being confined to ensurmg the 
. secrecy of the poU and the avoidance of any discrimmation against 
former members of the Khmer resistance forces 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk gave details of his proposed home 
and foreign policy at a press conference on Sept. 13. 

Whilst admitting that he was “ shghtly embarrassed *’ at his “ too 
complete victory, ” he claimed that this victory proved that the 
results were genuine. “ If I had falsified the elections,” he added, 
** I would never have had the effrontery to give us all the seats ” He 
stated that he himself did not propose to enter the new Government, 
although he would act as its ” constant mentor.” 

The Government, he said, would pursue a policy of strict 
neutrality, would not join ” any international military pact or 
organization, even defensive,” and did not wish to accept a SBATO 
guarantee of Cambodia’s independence. The question of accepting 
further XJ.S. military and economic aid would be referred to the 
‘Assembly. Cambodia would, however, remain in the French Union 
In order to ” keep their place as friends and equals at the round 
table.” Diplomatic recognition would be extended to Chma as soon 
as there was a single Chinese Government; this also apphed to 
Vietnam, although political missions would be exchanged in the 
meantime with both South and North Vietnam, provided the latter 
ceased to attack Cambodia. 

Turning to home affairs, the Prince stressed that the Popular 
jSoclalist Community would put itself at ” the service of the small 
people ” ; promised that a general amnesty would be granted to the 
Opposition ; and declared that only those guilty of ‘‘ incitement to 
murder ” had been arrested. Constitutional changes would be 
Introduced to end dictatorship by Parliament,” to ensure better 
control of representatives by their constituents, and to set up 
provincial assemblies, and measures would be taken against cor- 
ruption. Finally, areas of vacant land would be distributed among 
Impoverished peasants, and large-scale irrigation works would be 
undertaken immediately. 

The new National Congress, at its first meeting on Sept. 25, 
unanimously adopted an amendment to the Constitution 
substituting the phrase “ Cambodia, an independent and 
sovereign State ” for “ Cambodia, an autonomous State 
bdlonging to the French Union as an Associated State.” Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk had previously announced that this change 
would be made because Cambodia does not need to mention 
inl^its Constitution alliances which it might freely form or 
dissolve with other countries,” and “ no longer wants 
to take part in the Council and Assembly of the French 
Union, whose powers and existence are incompatible with her 
-conception of independence.” The final decision on Franco- 
•Cambodian relations, he added, would rest with the Cambodian 
ipeople, who would consider membership of the French 
Union only if it were modified on the lines of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The Assembly also voted in principle for a number of internal 
changes, including (1) the creation of provincial assemblies, 
which would be elected by universal suffrage and consulted 
on matters relating to the Budget and to the conclusion of 
treaties with other countries ; (2) the creation of an Upper 
House or i“ Couhoil of the Kingdom ” ; (3) female suffrage and 


eligibility for office ; (4) the limitation of the official use of 
French and other foreign languages to “ diplomatic, admin- 
istrative or technical requirements.” 

The Assembly oJ^ered the Premiership on Sept. 25 to Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, who accepted it for three months m the 
first mstance. He reversed his decision on the following day, 
suggesting three other possible noininations, but, after consulta- 
tion with his father (King Norodom Suramarit), finally decided 
to accept the post. 

Mr. Parthasarathi, the Indian chairman of the International 
Control Commission, stated on Oct. 4 that, with the conclusion 
of the elections m Cambodia, the political settlement envisaged 
for that country under the Geneva Agreement had been 
completed and the Commission’s major task fulfilled. 
Accordmgly, while the Commission had still a few important 
tasks for the future, it had now decided to contract its activities 
in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva Agreement ; 
to reduce its strength by about 40 per cent ; and to reduce 
the number of inspection teams from nine to five. 

On May 30 the International Control Commission had 
requested the Cambodian Government to clarify certain clauses 
of the military aid agreement between Cambodia and the 
U.S.A., which, it suggested, were not strictly in conformity 
with the Geneva Agreement. The Government, m reply 
gave an assurance that the military aid agreement did not 
mvolve the acceptance of any military alliance or the obligation 
to cede bases to the U.S.A., but was merely a continuation of 
the assistance previously given by France, adapted to the 
needs of Cambodia’s newly-acquired mdependence. This 
explanation was unanimously accepted on July 23 by the Com- 
mission. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Times - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14286 A.) 

B. PERU. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

President Manuel Odria reorganized his Cabinet on Sept. 15, 
its new membership being as follows : Navy and President of 
the Cabinet, Vice-Admiral Roque A. Saldias ; Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. David F. Aguilar Cornej'o ; Interior, Sr, Alejandro Esparza 
Zanartu ; Justice, Dr. Alejandro Freundt Rossell ; War, 
General Carlos Indacochea ; Finance, Don Emilio Guimoye ; 
Development and Public Works, Sr. Fernando Noreiga Calmet ; 
Education, Dr. Carlos Rodriquez Pastor; Public Health, 
Dr. Jorge Romafia ; Air, General F.A.P. Enrique Bernales 
Bedoya ; Agriculture, Sr. Jaime Miranda Souze ; Labour and 
Indian Affairs, Sr. Carlos d’Ugard. 

New Ministers were Dr. Hodrigues Pastor (previously vice-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies), Sr. Esparza Zaflartu (head of the internal 
security department of the Ministry of the Interior), Sr. d’Ugard, 
Dr. Roman, and General Indocoohea. The other members were 
reappointed to their previous posts. 

In a broadcast on Sept. 9, President Odria announced that 
he did not intend to remain in office after the expiry of his 
present term on July 28, 1956. — (Bank of London and South 
America, Fortnightly Review - New York Times) (13848 C.) 

C. CANADA. — Immigration. - Extension of Assisted 
Passage Scheme for British Immigrants* 

The Migration Council Ltd., m co-operation with the Canadian 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, announced in 
London on Oct. 14 that the assisted passage scheme for 
emigrants to Canada, hitherto applicable only to school 
teachers, university professors, nurses, farmers, stenographers, 
and domestic servants, was to be extended to the heads of 
families in any trade or profession. Under the scheme an 
emigrant to Canada pays £10 towards his fare and undertakes 
to repay the balance over a period of two years ; the scheme 
does not cover the passages of wives and children. Mr. Wallace, 
the Canadian immigration service director for the U.K., 
emphasized that his department reserved the right to decide 
whether applicants were likely to be readily absorbed into 
Canadian life, and to exclude those who would not qualify. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1283^ A.) 

D. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Canal Waters Dispute. - 
Extension of Interim Agreement. 

It was announced by the International Bank in Washington 
on Oct. 15 that the provisional agreement between the Indian 
and Pakistani Governments concerning the Use of the waters 
of the Indus river system had been extended for six months — 
i,e., to March 31, 1956 — ^as it had not been possible to bring 
the discussions for a permanent agreement to a successful 
conclusion by the originally specified date of Sept. 30, 1955. 
(International Bank, Washin^on) (Prev. rep. X4303 A.) 
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OCTOBER 22 — ^ 29 , 1955 


A. MIDDLE EAST. — Political Developments, - 
I^ersian Adherence to Baghdad Pact, - Turkish President’s 
Visit tf) Persia, - Closer Turkish-Persian Economic 
Reiation^Oe Egyptian Military Pacts with Syria and 
Saudi Arabia, - Israeli Appeal for Arms from Western 
Countries, - Mr. Sharett’s Denunciation of Soviet Policy 
in Middle East. - Paris Discussions with Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Macmillan. 

A number of recent important political developments in the 
Middle East are summarized below under cross-headings. 


Persian Accession to Baghdad Pact. 

The Persian Government’s decision to adhere to the Turkish- 
Iraqi mutual defence pact, of which Pakistan and the XJmted 
Kingdom are also members, was announced in Teheran on 
Oct. 11 and officially commumeated to the Iraqi Gkivemment 
on the followmg day. A single-clause Bill providing for Persians 
accession to the pact was unanimously approved by the Majlis 
on Oct. 23, after having been passed by the Senate on Oct. 19 
by 36 votes to four. 

In a speech to the Persian Senate on Oct. 7 the Shah had declared 
that a pohcy of neutrality for Persia was ** as futile as it is dangerous,” 
and had dwelt on the need to safeguard Persian independence hy 
taking all possible defensive measures. “ Our neutrality,” he 
declared, “was violated twice durmg the past half-century. . . . 
By remaining neutral we shall invite aggression, while adherence 
to regional pacts, which are permissible under the U N. Charter, 
lessens the danger of war. We have no aggressive mtentions, nor 
have we protested against the defensive measures of others.” 

A strong protest agamst Persia’s accession to the Baghdad 
Pact was handed by M. Molotov to the Persian Charg4 d’Affaires 
m Moscow on Oct. 12, its text bemg as follows : 


The conclusion of the Baghdad Pact meant the formation in the 
Near and Middle Bast of a mihtary groupmg which is an mstruinent 
of certain aggressive circles who are not interested in the consohdation 
of peace and international security The creation of such an alignment 
had, at the same time, the aim of preserving and re-eetabhshmg the 
colonial dependence of countries of this region. 

The accession of Persia to this military ahgnment is moompatibie 
with the interests of consoh dating peace and security in the Middle 
and Near East, and is in contradiction to good-neighbourly relations 
between Persia and the Soviet Union and to certain treaty obligations 
undertaken by Persia ” 

The Soviet protest was rejected by Persia as ‘‘ incorrect and 
inadmissible,” a Note to this effect bemg delivered on Oct. 16 
to the Soviet Ambassador m Teheran. 

The Persian Note emphasized that the Baghdad Pact aimed at 
the consolidation of peace and security in the Middle East, that It 
had been freely entered into by all the signatories, and toat it con- 
formed in every respect to the principles of the U.N. Charter, its 
purpose being purely defensive. The Persian Gover^ent saw no 
reason why its adherence to the pact should mar Sovi^et-Persian 
relations, nor did it agree that it conflicted in any way with existing 
agreements between the two countries. 

Persia’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact was warmly 
welcomed in London, Karachi, Ankara, and Baghdad, and 
also m Washington. 

Visit of Turkish President to Persia. - Intensification 
of Turkish-Persian Economic Co-operation. 

President Bayar of Turkey, accompamed hy the Turkish 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Zorlu), paid an official visit to 
from Sept. 19-20. Two communiques were issued at the 
conclusion of the visit, of which the first stressed ^e ^ 
“closer co-operation in all matters eoneernmg the mutual 
interests of the two countnes.” The second commumqu6 
announced that a jomt Turkish-Persian 

set up in the near future to estahhsh closer economic and. 
cultural co-operation between the two comtries. ati<^ “ 
particular, to study the following matters : the development 
of transport and travel between Turkey and Persia, the 
formation of a iomt Turkish-Persian transport company ; the 
Ihiking of the Turkish and Persian railway systeiM; the 

introduction of regular telecommunication se^ces between 

the two countries; the conclusion of a trade and b£^ 
agreement ; and the formation of a jomt eivil airline company. 
Egyptian Military Pacts with Syria and Saudi Arabi^ 
A military pact between Egypt and Syria was signed m 
Damascus on Oct. 20. Its provisions, as made public m Cairo 
and Damascus, included the following : jl) a jomt comm^d 
^uld be set up for the Egyptian and Syrian armed forces , 
(2) this commaiid would control, both m peace-time 
time of war, “ all strikmg units, mcludmg troops concentrated 
nn the Palestme borders ” ; (3) a Supreme War Council would 
be sel S co^isting of the Chiefs of Staff of both countnes ; 
(4) political authority would be exercised by a supreme council 


which woxild include the Foreign and War Ministers of the 
two countries ; (5) mditary planning would be financed by 
a jomt fund, to which Egypt would contribute 65 per cent 
and Syria 35 per cent* It was understood that the joint 
command would be headed by an Eg 3 q)tian general, although 
no aimouncement was made in the official statement. 

The Cairo Correspondent of Tvffi&s commented that the 

military pact bewteen Egypt and Syria was “ ohviOTisly mtended to 
coxinterhalance the Western-sponsored pact between Turkey and 
Iraq, thus striking another blow at the rising influence of Iraq in 
the Middle East ” 


A similar defence pact between Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
was signed m Cairo on Oct. 27 by Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, and the Emir Faisal, Crown Prince and Foreign 
Munster of Saudi Arabia. Like the Egyptian-Syrian pact, it 
provided for pint command of the armed forces both in war 
and peace ; for a combined military council consisting of the 
Egyptian and Saudi Arabian Chiefs of Staff ; and for a supreme 
council mcludmg the Foreign and Defence Ministers of the two 
countries. It was laid down that Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
would consider an armed attack against either of the countries 
as an attack agamst both ; that they would hold immediate 
consultations, at the request of either party, whenever inter- 
national tension threatened their frontiers or independence ; 
and that neither country would conclude a separate agreement 
without the consent of the other. 

The general lines of a proposed treaty “ to strengthen the military, 
pohtical and economic structure of the Arab world” had been 
agreed upon between Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia in March (see 
page 14105, second column) As the three countnes had pledged 
themselves not to loin the Turkish-Iraqi pact (now the five-nation 
Baghdad Pact) the conclusion of the Egyptian-Syrian and Egyptian- 
Saudi Arabian treaties meant, by imphcation, the abandonment of 
the origmal BgsTptian project for a defence pact emhracmg ah the 
Arab countries Although the Yemen had expressed its support 
for such a pact, neither the Lebanon nor Jordan (which has treaties 
of alliance with Britain and Iraq) had committed themselves to 
the project. 


Israel’s Appeal for Arms Supplies from the West. 

In a speech to the Israeli Knesset on Sept. 18, Mr. Sharett 
(the Prime Minister) declared that the supply of arms to 
Egypt by Czechoslovakia had cast “ a deep shadow over the 
entire scene of Israel’s foreign and defence affairs ” and was 
“ liable to bring about a revolutionary and ominous change 
in Israel’s security situation.” He claimed that the aims 
agreement between Egypt and Czechoslovakia implied ^ a 
political and military Imk-up between Egypt and the Soviet 
bloc; appealed to the Western Powers to supply arms to 
Israel ; and declared that Israel also desired a security pact 
with the Western Powers, and particularly with the United 


States. 

Mr. Sharett (who spoke during a foreign affairs debate) emphasized 
hat a security pact between Israel and the West, though desired by 
[srael, would not he regarded as a substitute for arms supplies He 
leclared in this connexion : “ The ability for defence when war 
ireaks ont, the ability to deter an enemy from attacking and so to 
iToid war, depends first and foremost on the military strength of 
he country which is the target for aggression What is happening 
ironnd ns . . imposes upon us cool judgment and firm inner bailee. 
Above aU it enjoins on our people alertness, unity, and a constant, 
NeU planned effort to enhance our economic consolidation and 
iefensive capacity ” 

The Prime Minister went on to accuse the Soviet Union of 
lehind the Egyptian-Czeohoslovak arms agreement, and derided 
he Soviet assertion that that arms deal was merely a oo^erci^ 
Sransaotion.” After pointing ont that neither of the parties had 
oretended that the arms were not designed for use agamst 
leSared • “ How does the U S.S.R. justify the sale of 
cf weapons to Egypt ? What is all this about a 
cotton and nee, ‘modest means of self-defence, and ah the other 
whitewash of which the Tass Agency’s statement [see p^e 
t^p of first column] is compounded ? This Soviet 
stnfe-torn Middle Bast, this dangerous disturhanoe of the balance of 
orTYied forces this vehement spur to an arms race giving free reign 
to fierce aggressive mstincta— what relation does it all bear to 
of lessening mtomational tension, hro^esswe disarmament^^^^ 
working towards stable world peace which the U S S.H. at present: 

avows ? ” , . ^ 1 a 

Sneaking of the comparative miHtary strengths of Israel and the 
Arab countnes, IVlr Sharett said * “What is the truth about the 
rpifltive strength of Israel and the Arab nations which surround hOT, 

maXiTS Of war against 

■wnTie her off the face of the earth ? The truth is that the strength, 
of^he military manpower of the Arab 

—is more than twice as great as ours . The truth is that the 
budgets of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, and Sauffi ^b3^ 
to ^40,000,000 (*392,000,000) annuaBy together, or 

^oToo 000 (Israeli), while Israel’s entire bnOget^rtoary and 
deveiouinent including defence — ^amounts to £631,000,000 
(Ji?35^3°360,000). The military budget of Egypt alone is almost equal 
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to the entire Israeli budget. Egypt’s Army alone is superior to the 
Israeli defence forces in all categories of beavy weapons for use on 
land, sea, and m the air. The truth is that there are Arab States 
which possess heavy arms which we do not have — they are sold to 
them, but not to us Our strength is m guahty, m the morale of the 
army, in its organizational and technical superiority. But quality, 
even the highest, can never serve as a fuU substitute for the vast 
quantitative advantage.” 

After emphasizmg that Israel had always opposed an arms race 
in the Middle East, Mr. Sharett concluded : ** Faced with an alar mi n g 
and decisive mcrease in the armed power of Egypt, our first demand 
has become ‘Arms I Arms m quantity and of quality, and cheap I ’ 
This claim is directed first and foremost towards the great Powers 
who undertook publicly to keep the mihtary balance between us 
and States hostile to us. ... At this hour, from this house, froiu this 
city of Jerusalem, let the call go out to aU Israeli citizens, to the 
dispersed Jewish people, and to the whole world— arms for Israel I ” 

Speaking again on Oct. 19, in the concluding stages of the 
debate, Mr. Sharett disclosed that he had asked Soviet 
Ambassador in Israel to outline his country’s Middle East 
policy but had received no reply. After declaring that the 
Israeli Government had information that the initiative for 
the Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal bad come from Russia, 
whose representatives were trying to bnng about similar deals 
between other Arab States and the Communist countries, Mr. 
Sharett said that if war should result from the present crisis 
“it would be perfectly clear who struck the match which 
started the conflagration.” 

By 84 votes to five (the Communist deputies opposing) the 
Knesset passed a resolution on Oct. 24 expressing anxiety at 
the large shipments of arms to Egypt, and at the continued 
arming of Iraq and other Arab countries “which declare 
themselves to be stdl at war with Israel and which are plotting 
against this country’s existence.” The resolution urged the 
Government to marshal the Israeli people to meet the present 
dangers, to increase the strength of the defence forces, and to 
demand that the Powers provide arms for Israel. 

Following Mr. Shaiett’s appeal m bis speech to the Knesset, a 
nation-wide Arms for Israel ” campaign was launched on Oct 20 
to buy arms for the country’s defence. Over £800,000 (Israeli), 
eqmv^ent to £160,000 sterhng, was raised within three days from 
contributions by all sections of the community, including the forfeiture 
of a day’s wages for this purpose by factory, bank, and pubho 
employees. 

A spokesman of the U.S. State Department (Mr. Henry 
Suydam) said on Oct. 12 that the department had “ some 
information indicating that the Soviet bloc may be making an 
approach to an offer of arms for Israel.” The Tass Agency, how- 
ever, issued a statement on Oct. 24 denying that i£e U.S.S.R. 
had offered any arms to Israel, and describing Mr. Suydam’s 
statement, and similar reports in the foreign Press, as “ a 
complete invention calculated to mislead world public opinion.” 
Reports that Israel intended to buy arms from the Soviet bloc 
to counterbalance Egypt’s arms deal with Czechoslovakia were 
also denied by the Israeli Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Sharett arrived in Paris on Oct. 23 to discuss the Middle 
Eastern situation with the Western Foreign Ministers, who were 
meeting in the French capital prior to the opening of the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference at Geneva, He had separate 
meetings with Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles on Oct. 26 (no 
official statement being issued), and on the following day arrived 
in Geneva for discussions with M- Pinay and M. Molotov. 

On arrival in Paris, Mr Sharett said that his visit had a double 
purpose : ** first, to consult with the Israeli Ambassadors in 

Washington, Moscow, London and Paris on the present situation ; 
and secondly, to draw the attention of the Foreign Ministers to 
the highly dangerous effect of the sudden change which is about to 
occur in the balance of military strengths in the Middle East and 
the security position of Israel — refer, of course, to the arms deal 
between Czechoslovakia and Egypt.” 

The Egyptian Ambassador in Washington (Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein) stated on Oct. 17 that he had personally assured Mr. 
Diflles that Egypt’s arms supplies from Czechoslovakia were 
being acquired as a “ single commercial deal,” that they 
would be used solely for defensive purposes, that Egypt had 
“ no intention at all of using these arms to attack Israel,” and 
that the Egyptian decision to buy arms from Czechoslovakia 
would not affect U.S.-Eg3qDtian relations. It had been officially 
announced in Cairo ten days earlier that arms to be supplied 
to Egypt from Czechoslovakia would include MIG fighter 
aircraft; other (non-ofidcial) reports had mentioned tanks, 
artillery, and torpedo-boats as among the military equipment 
to be supplied. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tnbime - 
Le Monde, Paris - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 
r(Prcv. rep. Middle East, 14449 A; Defence Pacts, 

14454 B I 14137 A; 14X05A.) 


A. NORTH VIETNAM.— Cabinet Changes. -M. Pham 
Van-Dong elected Prime Minister. - Trade and Payments 
Agreements with France. 

The North Vietnamese National Assembly, meeting in Hanoi 
on Sept. 20, unanimously elected M. Pham Van-Dong as Prime 
Minister on the proposal of President Ho Chi-minh, who had 
hitherto combined this office with that of President of the 
Republic. M. Pham Van-Dong, who had previously been 
Vice-Premier, retamed the post of Foreign Minister, whilst 
General Vo Nguyen Giap (Defence Minister) and M. Pimm 
Ke-Toai (Minister of the Interior) were elected Vice-Premiers. 
M. Ton Duc-Thang was elected president of the Permanent 
Committee of the Assembly m place of the late M. Bui 
Bang-Doan. 

M. Ton Duo-Thang is also president of the I^ational Coniinittee 
of the Lien-Viet Front, wbicb replaced the former Vietramb. oiganiza- 
tlon in 1951 (see 11429 A). The committee consists of 13 members 
representing the Communist (Laodong), Socialist, and Democratic 
parties, trade union, peasant, women’s, and youth organizations, 
and the Roman Cathoho, Buddhist, and Caodaist communities The 
Roman Catholic representative. Father Ho Thanh-Bien, Is vice- 
president of the committee. 

Trade and payments agreements between France and North 
Vietnam were signed in Hanoi on Oct. 14. The agreements, 
covering the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956, provided 
for trade exchanges worth 1,000,000,000 French francs on 
each side, it being stated in Paris that their purpose was “ to 
enable certain French firms to maintain their ties with North 
Vietnam.” Hanoi radio announced that France would supply 
machmery, spare parts and accessories, textiles, motor cars, 
bicycles, food products, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
building materials, books, newspapers and periodicals, in 
return for Vietnamese exports of anthracite, raw silk, agri- 
cultural products, timber, embroideries, lace work, and 
lacquered articles. It was pointed out m Paris, however, that 
no strategic material would be sent to Vietnam, in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the International Control Com- 
mission. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev, rep. 14378 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Middle East 

Offer to EgTOt for Building of Aswan Dam. - Diplomatic 
Relations with Yemen. 

The Egyptian Ambassador in Washington, Dr. Ahmed 
Hussem, announced on Oct. 17 that the Soviet Union had 
offered Egypt a loan of $200,000,000 towards the cost of 
bunding the Aswan Dam on the Nile, repayable in the form 
of Egyptian cotton and rice supplies over 30 years at 2 per cent 
interest. Dr. Hussein said that the amount of the loan represented 
about one-tbird of the estimated cost of the dam ; that he 
did not know, however, what action the Egyptian Government 
would take on the offer ; and that the question of the possible 
despatch of Soviet technicians to Egypt had not yet been 
discussed. 

It was also announced in Cairo on the same day, after 
meetings between the Soviet Ambassador to Egypt (M. Solod) 
and the acting Foreign Mmister of the Yemen, that the Soviet 
Union and the Yemen would exchange diplomatic representa- 
tives, and that the 1927 treaty of fnendsmp between the two 
countries (which expired m 1954) would be renewed. It was 
stated that trade and economic relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Yemen would also be strengthened. — (Times - Man- 
chester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Middle 
East Situation, 14485 A ; 14473 A ; 14449 A ; Soviet- 

Libyan Relations, 14469 C.) 

C. BURMA. — Signing of Loan Agreement with 
India. - Amended Provisions. 

The agreement on the Indian loan to Burma, announced 
on Sept. 20, was simed m New Dellii on Oct. 17 by Sir Chinta- 
man Deshmukh, the Indian Finance Minister, and Sithu U 
Aung Soe, the Burmese Ambassador. At the request of the 
Bunnese Government, India agreed durmg the negotiations 
to increase the loan to 200,000,000 rupees, instead of making 
a loan of 100,000 rupees and a credit of another 100,000,000 
as had originally been intended ; moreover, it was also agreed 
that the whole loan could be converted into all sterling area 
currencies, instead of limiting part of it for use in India alone. 
The rate of interest was fixed at 4 per cent, the loan being 
repayable in half-yearly mstalments of 25,000,000 rupees 
begmmng in March, 1959. — (The Hindu, Madras - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14456 E.) 

D. AUSTRIA - SPAIN. — Diplomatic Relatiom* 

It was announced in Vieima and Madrid on Oct, 4 that the 
Austrian and Spanish Governments had decided to re-establish 
diplomatic relations and to set up Legations in Madrid and 
Vienna respectively. Relations between the two countries had 
been severed since the Anschluss in 1938. — (Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — ^‘Freedom Award’* and 
Williamsburg Prize conferred on Sir Winston Cburchill. 

The annual Freedom Award, first instituted in 1941, was 
conferred on Oct. 9 upon Sir Winston Churchill, the first 
non- American recipient. The presentation was made in absentia 
at a ceremony in New York on Oct. 9 at which the award was 
accepted on Sir Winston’s behalf by the British Ambassador, 
Sir Roger Malons- 

The Freedom Award is conferred by Freedom House, an organiza- 
tion fonnded in October, 1941, as a S 3 r[nbol and centre of the 
struggle against the forces of tyranny.” Preyioiis recipients of the 
award have included General Eisenhower, General George 0 Marshall, 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, Mr Walter Lippmann, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, and Mr Dean Acheson. The award to Sir Wmston 
Churchill took the form of a plaque inscribed “ For devotion to 
hberty, courage in adversity, leadership m victory,” 

A speech of thanks by Sir Wmston Churchill, recorded in 
England, was broadcast during the ceremony by the National 
Broadcasting Company’s network. Sir Winston spoke as 
follows : 

. Freedom House was formed hy men and women who 
recognized the imperative need of the United States to join the 
alhea m their defence against the Hitlerite aggression. But prevention 
is better than cure, and it might well have been possible to avert the 
great and needless catastrophe which Hitler brought on the world, 
the marks of which scar our life today. 

Looking back into the history of the mter-war years, two 
strike one as having had a most serious effect upon the future. Both 
Involved the drifting apart of our two countries One was the 
withdrawal of the stren^h and influence of the XJmted States from 
the League of Nations after the First World War The second 
the fafiure of the British Government to grasp the opportumty which 
was offered when, in January 1938, President Roosevelt attested 
that he should mtervene in the ever-mcreasmg tension m Eur^e. 
This proposal of President Roosevelt's made it clear that he wished 
to bring the United States on the scene at a time when the approaching 
peril might well have been warded off, and the chilling reply which 
he received from the British Government must have been a source 
of great satisfaction to those who, withm two years, were leaping 

O^ur mistakes cannot be undone, but let us at 
profit from them. At aU times when America and the British 
Commonwealth have stood together, things have gone more or less 
right for us Whenever we have drifted apart ... we have met with 
calamity, and we have had to come closer together to save ourselves 
from destruction. What improvement there may have been 
the past few vears m international affairs we owe to the unity of. the 
Western world, and to the sacrifices we have made to maintain a 

strong, bold, and united front -n 

If this improvement continues, there may well be felt on either 
or both sides of the Atlantic a temptation to drift apart agam, and 
?or nations to go their own way Nothing could be more disa^tro^ 
than that, and it would surely lead sooner or inter to a catastrophe 
such as mankind has never known It is probably 
our two countries are closer today than they have ever been before 
This Is the most significant fact of the post-war era, and so long as 
it continues we need fear no foe . . 

'' I believe m the essential and fundamental unity of the English 
speaking peoples, not at the expense of other 

creation of elaborate machinery, but as the natural realization of a 
great truth The safety of the world depends upon it 

It was announced on Oct. 16 that Sir Winston ChurcMl 
would be the first recipient of a new award—known as the 
Williamsburg Award— to be conferred periodically upon a 
person who has innucnced the course of national or world 
events significantly by expressing m sustained ac^on or 
eloquent and persuasive statement a dedication to liberty and 

^“So^award wM^ertaTjlishod-by Mr Wtattirop 
tniateos of a foimdation (Colonial 'WilUamsbnrg:) which, with the 
o7oXnSve hraXotloM from Mr. RookefeUer. has restored the 
UBtorrto^ O? Wimarnshurg, Vmgmia, to its Ifh-oentW ^pe^ 
[Wllhamsbnre. formerly the capital of British “ 

imporiant role in the American War of Independence.] ^ Rock^eto 

exXtood that the award had been created to give - new strength 
^^,\o the belief in human liberty and the 

which made Williamsburg and its If aders a » beSS 

America,” and declared that Sir Winston <^burohiU better 
i^mpHflos the principles for which the award stands 
PfriTiff norHon ” The award will consist of an honorarium of 

reX^f a colonial town crier's bell, symboHo of 
'^the people's vigil in defence of their liberties.” Recipients may be 
of any race, nationality, or occupation. ^ 

The Williamsburg Award will be presented to Sir Wmston 
Churchill in London, probably in December. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tnbime) (i4430 !>•) 

B. EGYPT - YUGOSLAVIA. — Embassy Status. 

It was announced in Belgrade and Cairo at the ^*1 
September that the Yugoslav and Bgypton 
decided to raise their respective Legations to the rank of 
Embassies.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 


C. AVIATION. — Ninth Session of ICAO Assembly. - 
Admission of Laos. - Further Signatories of Rome 
Convention. - Proposed Revision of Warsaw Convention. 

The ninth session of the Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) was held at the Organization’s 
headquarters in Montreal from May 31 to June 13 under the 
presidency of Brigadier C. S. Booth (Canada). The session — ■ 
another “ small-scale ” one largely confined to financial and 
administrative matters — was attended hy representatives of 
53 member-countries, as well as hy a number of observers. A 
summary of some of the principal decisions is given below. 
Budget. The Assembly approved a net budget of Can $2,826,971 
for the year 1956, compared with Can. $2,745,260 for 1955. 

Membership- It was announced during the session that Laos had 
adhered to the Chicago Convention and would therefore become a 
member of the Organization on July 13, bringing the total member- 
ship to 66 ^ i 

A request by the German Federal Repubhc for admission to 
membership was approved by 51 votes to ml, with one abstention 
(Israel), and was passed on to the next session of the U.N. General 
Assembly for its agreement 

Council Sessions. The Assembly accepted an Australian suggestion 
that the ICAO Council— the Organization's pohcy-makmg body — 
should hold shorter sessions, as an experiment. 

ICAO Headquarters. In view of the difiSculties which the Organiza- 
tion had encountered with the Quebec provmcial authorities, the ICAO 
Council was asked (a) to request the Canadian Government's continued 
help m reachmg a settlement with the Quebec Government ; (6) to 
determine the cost of maintaimng the ICAO headquarters elsewhere. 

[It was pointed out m the Canadian Press that the chief complaint 
of ICAO members was that the Quebec Government refused to grant 
their representatives the ” normal diplomatic immunities ” granted 
to international civil servants m other countries ] 

Technical Assistance. In his report to the Assembly, the president 
of the ICAO Council, Dr Edward Warner, stated that since April 
1951 when the first Technical Assistance mission had started work, 
experts recruited by ICAO had visited 22 countries to give advice 
on all aspects of civil aviation , 11 tramuig centres had been estab- 
lished with ICAO's co-operation for training local people m subjects 
relating to civil aviation , and 123 persons had been awarded felmw- 
ships for the study of civil aviation abroad It was later stated that, 
of the total of about $26,000,000 allocated for U N Technical A^ist- 
ance purposes m 1955, ICAO's share was expected to be about 

$1,000,000 Ti-fArv 

Other recent developments connected with ILAU are 
described below. 

Rome Convention on Damage to Third Partly. Smee the 1954 
session, four more countries had signed the Rome Convention of 1^52, 
which specifies the limits of hahility in the event of an a-ircr^t 
causing harm to persons or property 1 ^ foreign territory. The 
countries were Norway (Dec. 10, 1954), Greece (April 6, 19o5), 
India (Aug 3, 1955), and Ceylon, bringing to 27 the number of 
signatories to the Convention, which will come into force after five 
countries have deposited their instruments of ratification. 

Regional Offices. The ICAO Far Bast and Pacific regional office 
at Bangkok (Siam), where it had been moved fcom Melbourne, 
officially opened m May, 1955. This brought the number of ICAO 
regional offices to five, the others being in Paris (European and 
African office), Cairo (Middle East), Lima (South America), and 
Montreal (North America and Caribbean). 

Warsaw Convention. A conference to amend the 1929 Warsaw 
Convention, which hunts the hability of air cairi^^s for dam^e 
caused to passengers and cargo, took place at The H^e on 
6-29 and was attended hy legal experts from 44 countnes an^®T®^ 
international orgamzations On the final day 26 countries signed 
protocol amending the provisions of the Convention, 

Jhamre being an increase in the maximum hability of 
frn* n ■naflflene’er killed or injured on an International flight from 
125 000 “ Poinoar5 ” gold francs, or U S $8,291, to 250,000 gold francs, 
OP U.S. $16,582. The amending protocol, however, retained the 
provision in the Warsaw Convention whereby, ‘when an accident 
occurs which dauses damage to passengers or cargo, there Is a p^- 
of hXlity agai^t the air earner, thereby placing on the 
on™ that tke damage not co^ ™ 

a result of his own, or his agent’s, negligence, and that he 
norte held responsible for it The amending protocol wfil come mto 
force upon ratification by at least 30 countnes 

Fallowing the Assembly’s resolution on the question of me 
ICAO headquarters, seven representatives of the Organization, 
led bv Dr. Warner, discussed the situation with Mr. Dupl^sis, 
the Premier of Quebec, on June 16, the raeetmg ^vmg been 
arranged by the Canadian Minister of Transport, Mr. Marler. 

(InternloLl CivJ Aviation Organfe^to-Mont^lSto) 

^(Prev. rep. Assembly, ^ i|9^4 £ , 

D. PERU. — Equal Rights for Wom^ 

TTnder a law piomulgated ou Sept. 7 the Peruvian Constrini- 
tiem. was amended to give women, the same oi-^ nghts m naen, 
tosraSg them tS vote to be elected as members of 

R.V1.W) 
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A. INDIA. — Report and Recommendations of States 
Reorganization Commission. 

The report of the Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Indian States, which had been appointed in 1953, was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India on Sept. 30 and published 
on Oct. 10. The Commission consisted of Mr. Fazl Ah (a 
former Judge of the Supreme Court), as chairman. Pandit 
H- N. Kunzru (an Independent member of the Council of 
States), and Sardar K. M. Panikkar (a former Ambassador 
to Commumst China and Egypt). Durmg their inquiries the 
members of the Commission travelled 38,000 miles, mterviewed 
over 9,000 persons, and received 152,250 memoranda, petitions, 
and communications in their attempt to obtain a complete 
eross-seetion of public opimon. 

The report made the following proposals : 

(1) The number of States should be reduced from 27 to 16, 
in addition to three centrally-administered territories, and 
the distinction between Part A, B, and C States, together with 
the office of Rajpramukh, should be abolished. 

(2) Only the Part A States of Onssa and Uttar Pradesh 
and tile Part B State of Jammu and Kashmir (wh^ch was not 
included in the Commission’s terms of reference) should retain 
their present boundaries, 

(3) The Part A States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, and West 
Bengal and the Part B State of Rajasthan should be subject 
to minor boundary changes. 

(4) The Part A States of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
and the Punjab and the Part B State of Hyderabad should 
imdergo more extensive changes. 

(5) Three new States should be formed, to be known as 
Karnataka, Kerala, and Vidarbha. 

(6) The Part B States of Madhya Bharat, Mysore, 
Patiala and the East Punjab States Union (PEPSU), Saur- 
ashtra, Travancore-Cochin, and Vindhya Pradesh, and the 
Part C States of Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, 
Kutch, and Tripura, should all disappear. 

(7) The Part C States of Delhi and Manipur, together 
with the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, should become 
Centrally-administered territories. 



Proposed reorffanlzatlon of Indian States, as recommended by 
the States Reorganization Commission. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 


The Commission’s report is summarized below tinder cross- 
headings : 

Historical Baclcgrouxid. 

The existing structure of the States of the Indian Union, the 
report pointed out, was “ partly the result of accident and the oiroum- 
stanoes attending the growth of British power in India, and partly 
a by-product of the historic process of the integration of former 
Indian States. The division of India during the British period into 
British provinces and Indian States was itself fortuitous, and had no 
basis In Indlcga history. The formation of provinces had been mainly 
governed by considerations of administrative oonvenlenoe and 


economy and by reasons of military strategy and security. To the 
extent that there was a conscious or deliberate design behmd the 
demarcation of the territories of administrative umts, it was grounded 
in Imperial interests or the exigencies of a foreign Government, and 
not in the actual needs, wishes, or affinities of the people With the 
emergence of nationalism in the later 19th century, the policy of 
balance and counterpoise had begun to over-ride purely admimstrative 
considerations in making territorial changes 

At the time of their integration after 1947 the former Princely 
States had been in different stages of development, and some 
transitional expedient had therefore had to be adopted to fit l^hem 
into the constitutional structure of India, which had added to the 
disparities already existing between the British Indian provinces 
These disparities had led to the classification of States into the three 
categories of Part A, B, and C States. 

No State of the Union, the report emphasized represented a pre- 
existing sovereign unit, as did the American Colonies or the Swiss 
Cantons before federation, and the Indian Union, unlike the U S.A , 
was not an indestructible Union composed of indestructible States 
It was therefore unnecessary to mvoke the provisions governing 
constitutional amendments to make territorial adjustments as the 
Constitution empowered Parliament to admit or establish new 
States, to increase or dimimsh the area of an existing State, or to 
alter its boundaries. 

Whereas the British had given only qualified support to the 
Imgmstic principle in making territorial adjustments between 
administrative umts, the Indian National Congress had accepted 
linguistic redistribution of provinces in 1920 as a political obiective 
In recent years, however, there had been a growing recognition of 
the need to balance the hngmstic principle with other factors, such 
as national unity and administrative and economic considerations 
The State of Andhra had been formed by the separation of the 
Telugu-speakmg districts of Madras, but in determining its boundaries 
cultural administrtitive, and economic factors had been considered, 
as well as Imguistic factors 

After examimug the arguments for and against speedy action in 
this matter, the Commission concluded that “ the task of redrawing 
the pohtical map of India must be undertaken now and accoraphsbcd 
without delay, m the hope that the changes which are brought about 
will give satisfaction to a substantial majority of the Indian people ” 
In support of this view, it pointed out that for purposes of large-scale 
planning the country had to think m terms of enduring political 
units ; that the integration of the States had ** removed the mam 
obstacle in the way of rationalization of the existing units ” , and 
that further deferment of a general reorganization would cause 
dissatisfaction and disappointment 

Factors Bearing on Reorganization of States. 

An essential consideration, the report stated, was that no change 
should be made unless the resulting advantages, in terms of ** the 
welfare of the people of each constituent unit, as well as the nation 
as a whole,” were such as to compensate for the heavy burden on 
the country’s administrative and financial resources which re- 
organization must entail Four principles must govern reorganization . 

(1) the preservation and strengthening of India’s unity and security ; 

(2) linguistic and cultural homogeneity ; (3) financial, economic, and 
administrative considerations , (4) the successful working of the 
national development plan The administrative sot-up m strategic 
areas should be determined by considerations of national security, 
and when border areas were not under the direct control of the 
Centro it would be safer to have large and strong border States 

It was neither possible nor desirable to reorganize States on the 
basis of a single test, either linguistic or cultural, and a balanced 
approach to the problem was necessary. Such an approach would 
appear to he as follows : 

(i) To recognize linguistic homogeneity as an important factor 
conducive to administrative efficiency, but not to consider it as a 
binding principle over-ridmg all other considerations. 

(li) To ensure that communication, educational, and cultural needs 
of the different language groups, whether in predominantly unilingual 
or in composite units, were axlequately mot. 

(lii) Where economic, political, and administrative considerations 
favoured composite States, to ooniinuo them with the necessary 
safeguards to ensure that aU sections enjoyed equal rights and 
opportunities. 

<iv) To repudiate the concept of communal or historical “ home- 
lands,” which negated the fundamental principle of equal rights and 
opportunities for all citizens 

(v) To relect the principle of one language, one State,” which 
was neither justified on the grounds of linguistic homogen<4fcy, since 
there could be more than one State speaking the same language with- 
out offending the linguistic principle, nor practicable, since different 
language groups, including the vast Hindi-speaking population, could 
not always bo consolidated to form distinct linguistic units. 

(iv) To the extent that the realization of unilingiiism at State 
level would tend to breed partioularist feelings, to counterbalance 
it by measures calculated to give a deeper content to Indian 
nationalism. 

Financial viability, economic setf-sufflidoncy within an administra- 
tive unit, the wishes of the people, historical arguments, and geo- 
graphical factors all had an important bearing on the reorganization 
proposals, hut they had to bo coneidored along with other relevant 
factors. Some degree of dislocation in the working of tlie second 
Five-Year Plan was likely to be caused by any scheme of reorganiza- 
tion, but this also should be oonsldorod together with the possible 
advantages The States could not be so reorganized as to conform 
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to economic regions, but it would be desirable to avoid as fajr as 
possible wide disparities m resources between them. The units 
should be large enough to ensure administrative efficiency and the 
co-oidination of economic development, and geographical continuity 
was important from this pomt of view. The report emphasized, 
however, that no proposals for reorgamzation should be determined 
hy a single test, and that conclusions had to be reached after taking 
mto consideration all the circumstances m each case 

As a necessary consequence of reorgamzation, the existmg 
constitntional disparity between the States would disappear. Part B 
States could be equated with Part A States by onuttmg Article 371 
of the Constitution and by abolishing the institution of Hajpramnkhs, 
which, apart from its undemocratic character, tended “ to maintain, 
even where it does not create, loyalties which m our opimon are 
undesirable In the Commission’s view, there were ‘‘some weighty 
considerations ” against the continuance of this institution. The 
Commission considered that the constitntional head of a State 
should not normally be a resident of the State, and that the 
Rajpramukh being ex hypotJies^ a person havmg deep-rooted local 
interests and influence, his position as the constitutional head of a 
State is altogether anomaloiis.” In view of the Kajpramukhs’ past 
associations with the territories of which they were hereditary rulers, 
it was doubtful whether they could effectively discharge the essential 
functions of the constitutional head of a State. The mstitution, 
moreover, had a political aspect, and lai^e sections of public opinion 
viewed its contmuance with disfavour as not bemg in accord with 
the country’s democratic framework The Commission considered 
that the Rajpramukhs’ rights and privileges, including the privy 
purses guaranteed to them as former rulers of their respective States, 
would not be greatly affected if the mstitntion were abolished. 


speaking State (nsually referred to as Vishalandhra), the Commission 
noted that Telengana could be a stable and viable unit, and that 
fears existed among its people that they might be swamped and 
exploited ” by the people of Andhra, among whom higher educational 
standards prevailed. The report recommended, therefore, that 
Hyderabad should remam a separate State, but that provision 
should be made for its muon with Andhra after the general elections 
to be held m or about 1961, if a two-thirds majority of the State 
Legislature expressed itself m favour. 

Audhra. The boundaries of Andhra would remain as at present, 
subject to possible slight changes on the Madras and Karnataka 
borders, to be settled by n^otiation between the State Governments 
concerned. The Commission recommended, however, that a part 
of the Bellary district which had been transferred to Mysore in 1953 
(see 13165 A) should be added to Andhra. Proposals for joint control 
of Madras City by the States of Madras and Andhra, which had been 
put forward by the Andhra Government, were rejected by the 
Commission 

Bombay. Bombay would remain a bilmgual State, with Gujarati 
as the mam language in the north and Marathi m the south. 
The Gujarati -speaking States of Saurashtra and Kutch and five 
Marathi-speaking districts of Hyderabad would be added to Bombay 
State, whilst the Karmada-speaking areas in the south would he 
transferred to Karnataka, and a Hindi-speaking ialu/c in the north 
to Bajasthan. 

Vidarbha. The new State of Vidarbha would be formed from eight 
Marathi-speakmg districts m the south-west of Madhya Pradesh. 

Madhya Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh (language Hmdi) would consist 
of the present State (minus the districts included m Vidarbha), the 


The “ economically unbalanced, financially 
weak, and administratively and pohtically 
unstable ” Part 0 States, the Comn^sion 
proposed, should, as far as was practicable, 
be merged m the adjoining larger States, 
although m the border States of Himachal 
Pradesh, Kutch, and Tripura the Central 
Government should retain supervisory powers 
for a specified period Those States which, for 
security and other imperative considerations, 
could not be merged in the adjommg States 
should be administered by the Centre as 
“ territories.” The component parts of the 
Indian XJmon would thus fall mto two 
categories — the States and the Centrally- 
admmistered territories 

Proposals for Reorganization of Existing 
Units, 

Madras. Smce the separation of Andhra 
(see 13165 A), Madras State had formed a 
homogeneous Tamil-speakmg unit except for 
the west coast districts of Malabar and South 
Kanara, which were mainly Malayalam and 
Kannada-speaking respectively, and the 
Kannada-speakmg areas on the borders of 
Mysore. The Commission recommended the 
separation of these areas from Madras on the 
one hand, and the transfer to Madras of five 
Tamil-speaking tdluks m the south of Travan- 
core-Coohm on the other [The demand for 
the union of these areas with Madras had 
previously given rise to serious disorders in 
Travancore-Coohm^ — ^see 14054 A.l 

Kerala* The new Malayalam-speakmg 
State of Kerala would consist of (a) the State 
of Travancore-Oochin (minus the areas trai^- 
ferred to Madras) ; (6) the Malabar district 
(mclndmg Fort Cochin and the Laccadive 
Islands) ; (c) a Malayalam-apeaking taluk of 
South Kanara and the Amindive Islands. The 
Commission reiected arguments that the new 
State would not be economically viable, and 
that it should therefore be united either with 
Madras or with the whole of South Kanara 
and part of North Kanara. 

Karnataka. The Commission recommended the formation of a 
single Kannada-speakmg State consistmg of (a) the State ^ Mysore 
(except certain areas to be transferred to Andhra) ; (5) tlw Kannada- 
speaking areas of southern Bombay ; (c) two districts of Hyderabad ; 
(d) South Kanara (except the area mclnded 

the Coimbatore district of Madras , if) the State of Cooig. C^he 
demand for a Karnataka State had led to disorders m southern 
Bombay in 1953 — see 13165 A.] 

Hyderabad. The report pointed out that Hyderabad was a multi- 
lingual State, 47 8 per cent of the population speaking Telu^, 
gJS^per cent Marathi, 11 6 per cent Urdu, 10.5 
and 5 8 per cent other languages The umty of the State, bemg 
based not on a free association of the peop^ but on personal rule, 
was tmrely superficial, and public sentiment, both mside and outside 
HvdSad, was “ overwhelming and msistent ” on the need for its 
ffillXgration This demand was accepted by the Cornmission, 
which ^recommended the transfer of the Kannada and Marathi- 
spoaMng areas to Karnataka and Bombay re^ectively, 

Telengana district (which is predommantly Telngu-speaki^) as a 
unit by itself. Whilst recognizing that ’ impressive ar^ments 
existed for the union of Telengana With And h ra m a single Telugu- 
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States of Madhya Bharat (except the Sunel enclave)^ Bhopal, Yindhya 
Pradesh, and the Sironj sub-division of Rajasthan. The Commission 
suggested that Jubbulpore should become the State capital of 
Madhya Pradesh, instead of Nagpur, which was included in the area 
transferred to Vidarbha. 

Rajasthan. Rajasthan (language Hindi) would lose the Sironj 
suh-division to Madhya Pradesh, but would absorb the State of 
Ajmer (which forms an enclave m its territory), one taluk of Bombay, 
the Sunel enclave of Madhya Bharat, and part of the Hissar district 
of the Punjab. 

The Punjab, The Commission rejected the Akah Sikhs’ demand 
for a Punjabi-speaMng State (see 14412 C), and recommended the 
umon of PEPSU with the Punjab in a bilingual State eontaimng 
both Punjabi- and Hmdi-speakmg areas Mr Kunzrn 
Panikkar favoured the inclusion of Himachal Pradesh m the Pumab, 
on the ground that security considerations required “ the establish- 
ment of a stronger and more resourceful unit than the present 
Himachal Pradesh ” ; Mr Fazl Ah, however, in a mmute of dissent, 
recommended that the State, m view of its strategic position on the 
Chinese frontier, should be directly administered by the Centre as a 
territory. 
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Uttar Pradesh. Mr. Fazl Ali and Mr. Kmizni considered that there 
was no cause for dividing Uttar Pradesh (language Hindi), and 
recommended that it should retain its present boundaries, hir. 
PaniMcar, however, put forward a minority recommendation that 
the State should be divided mto two, of which the western half 
(consisting of the Meerut, Agra, Rohilkand, and Jhansi divisions and 
the four northern districts of Madhya Bharat) should be known as 
the State of Agra 

Bihar. Bihar (langnage Hmdi) would retain its existing boundaries, 
except that part of the Pumea district to be transferred to West 
Bengal. The Commission rejected proposals for the formation of a 
Jharkhand State m southern Bihar, but recommended that the special 
needs of this area should be recognized. 

West Bengal. West Bengal (language Bengali) would be enlarged 
by the addition of parts of the Pumea district, which would provide 
a direct link between the northern and southern sectors of the State 

Assam. Assam (language Assamese) would absorb the State of 
Tripura, hut would otherwise remain unchanged. The Commission 
rejected the demand for the creation of a separate State from the 
hill districts of Assam as impracticable, but recommended that special 
attention should be paid to these districts and that a Commissioner 
should be put m charge of them administration and development 

Orissa. No changes were called for m the boimdaries of Orissa 
(language Oriya), which had been fixed in 1936 after detailed 
examination. 

Jaxxunu and Kashmir was excluded from the Commission's terms 
of reference. 

Territories, Delhi would he a Centrally-admimstered territory, 
but the question of creatmg a municipal corporation with substantial 
powers should be considered Manipur would also be a Centrally- 
administered territory for the time bemg, although its ultimate 
merger with Assam should he kept m mmd La the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands the status quo would continue. 

Under the proposed reorganization, the areas and populations 
of the constituent units of the Indian Union would be as 
follows : 

States. 

Area 





(In sq. miles) 

Population 

Madras 



50,170 

30,000,000 

Kerala 


, , 

14,980 

13,600,000 

Karnataka . 



72,730 

19,000,000 

Hyderabad . 



45,300 

11,300,000 

Andhra 



64,950 

20,900,000 

Bombay 



151,360 

40,200,000 

Vidarbha 


. . 

36,880 

7,600,000 

Madhya Pradesh . . 


. . 

171,200 

26,100,000 

Rajasthan . , 



132,300 

16,000,000 

Punjab 



58,140 

17,200,000 

Uttar Pradesh 


. . 

113,410 

63,200,000 

Bihar 



66,520 

38,500,000 

West Bengal 



34,590 

26,500,000 

Assam 



89,040 

9,700,000 

Orissa 

. . 


60,140 

14,600,000 

Jammu and Kashmir 

. . 


92,780 

4,400,000 


Territories. 


Delhi 



578 

1,744,072 

577,636 

Mampur 


. . 

8,628 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


3,215 

30,971 


Administrative and Other Implications of Reorganization. 

The report recommended that constitutional recognition should 
he given to the right of linguistic minorities to primary education 
in their mother-tongue, if a sufficient number of pupils were available, 
and that the Central Government, m consultation with the State 
Governments, should adopt a clear code to govern the use of different 
languages at different levels of State administration. In examinations 
regulating entry into the public services of the States, a candidate 
should he allowed to use either one of the main languages of the 
State, the Union language (English or Hindi), or the language of a 
min ority constituting 15 to 20 per cent or more of the population 
of the State. 

Assets and liahihties should be divided among the States on the 
basis of principles which should as far as practicable be of general 
application, and the setting-up of special machinery to expedite the 
final settlement of this question should be considered Current 
inter-state agreements regarding water rights, etc , should be 
adapted as soon as possible after decisions regardmg reorganization 
had been reached The creation of special development hoards for 
under-developed areas should be considered, and a permanent body, 
on which members of the Plannmg Commission might be included, 
should be set up to examine any grievances regarding alleged neglect 
of certain areas The Government should consider the possibihty of 
formulating an industrial location policy for the whole of India, in 
order to ensure the equitable distribution of development expenditure. 

As a general rule, 50 per cent of the new entrants m the all-India 
servloes should be from outside the State concerned, and certain 
all-India services, such as the Indian Service of Engineers, the 
Indian Forest SeiMce, and the Indian Medical and Health Service, 
should be reconstituted in the interests of national unity and good 
administration. At least one-third of the judges of State High 
Odurts should consist of persons recruited from outside the State, 
BO that the administration might inspire confidence and help to arrest 
parochial trends. 


In formulatmg a policy with regard to the recogmtion of Hmdi 
m competitive examinations for the all-India and other services, 
the need for encouragmg the study of other Indian languages, and 
particularly of the South Indian languages, should be kept m view. 
For some time to come Bnghsh should contmue to occupy an import- 
ant place m the universities and higher educational mstitutions, 
even after the adoption of Hmdi and the regional languages for official 
and educational purposes 

The Prime Mmister, Mr. Nehru, in a broadcast on Oct. 9, 
appealed to the public to give the report “ most careful con- 
sideration ” and to approach the whole question of reorganiza- 
tion of States “m a democratic and peaceful way.” The 
ultimate decision, he pointed out, would be taken by Parlia- 
ment, and meanwlule the State Legislatures and the general 
public would have every opportunity to express their opimon. 
The Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution on 
Oct. 14 callmg upon Congress members to avoid the agitational 
approach,” and not to associate with other parties or groups 
in any agitation or demands. 

First reactions to the Commission’s report m certam States 
are described below. 

Mysore. The Commission’s proposals for the molusion of Mysore 
m Karnataka led to serious differences of opmion withm the State 
Cabinet Whereas the Chief Minister, Mr Hanumanthaiya., pubhcly 
expressed his support for the formation of a single Kannada-speaking 
State, Mjf Ramachandra Rao (Education Mimster), Mr. Chenniah 
(Health Mimster), and Mr Manjappa (Revenue Minister) issued a 
jomt statement maintammg that if Mysore was “ submerged m a 
backward area much larger than itself ” its development would be 

stimted and retarded ” The three Mimsters therefore advocated 
the formation of two Kannada States, one of which would comprise 
Mysore, Coorg, and the Kannada districts of Madras, and the other 
the Kannada districts of Bombay and Hyderabad The statement 
also opposed the suggested transfer of part of the BoUary district 
to Andhra 

Bombay. Congress leaders from Bombay City, Maharashtra, and 
Gujarat took part m talks with Mr Nehru, Pandit Pant (the Home 
Minister), and Mr. Bhobar (president of Congress) in Delhi on Oct. 
17-19 Whilst the delegation from Bombay favoured the acceptance 
of the report %n toto, the Maharashtrian spokesmen demanded the 
formation of a single Marathi State with Bombay as its capital, 
and the Gujaratis stated that they were not averse to the formation 
of a separate Gujarati State Both the Bombay and Gujarati 
delegations, however, strongly opposed the inclusion of Bombay 
in a Marathi State , they maintained that if Bombay State wore 
divided mto linguistic imits, the City of Bombay should be constituted 
as an mdependent unit in view of its cosmopolitan character 

Pim|ab. Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, who had been 
released from prison on Sept 9, declared on Got 10 that the Sikhs wore 
facing “ a greater calamity than that of 1947,” as the Commission’s 
report ” completely wipes us off the face of the earth.” 

The Home Ministry was reported on Oct. 12 to have sent 
instructions to the State Governments to be watchful of the 
law and order situation arising from the Commission’s report, 
especially m the Punjab, Maharashtra, the Bellary district, 
and the border of Bihar and West Bengal. — (The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13356 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. ■— Housing. - Construction 
Figures, First Half of 1955. - Sir Humfrey Gale appointed 
Adviser on Relief of Population Congestion. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on Aug. 4 showed that 155,850 permanent houses 
were completed in Britain m the first six months of 1955, 
compared with 167,695 m the corresponding period of 1954. 
The number of permanent houses and fiats completed since 
the end of the war was thus brought up to 1,838,719, of which 
1,854,674 had been built by local authorities, 403,270 by private 
bmlders, 34,613 by housing associations, and 46,162 by 
Government departments. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys (Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment) announced on Oct. 18 that he had appointed Lient.- 
General Sir Humfrey Gale, chairman of the Basildon Develop- 
ment Corporation, to advise and assist him in speeding up 
schemes for relieving population congestion in large built-up 
areas by the expansion of small existing towns m the surround- 
mg countryside. 

Mr. Sandys had stated on April 80 that the 12 new towns 
being built in England and Wales had already provided new 
homes for 100,000 people and employment for 20,000. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Housing, C.) 

B. LIBYA - PAKISTAN. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Level. 

It w;as announced in Karachi early in October that Pakistan 
and Libya had decided to raise their respective Legations to 
Embassy level.— -(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Miscellaneous Legislation. 
- TEe Food and Drugs (Amendment) Act. 

Miscellaneous legislation enacted during recent months is 
summarized below. It mcludes legislation enacted during the 
first few weeks of the present Parliament (before the summer 
recess) and durmg the last few montlis of the former Parliament. 

The County Courts Bill. Tins Bill was based on the recommen- 
dations of a Committee on Supreme Court Procedure, headed by Lord 
Justice Evershed, which reported m 1949, and was designed to reheve 
the pressure of work on the High Courts. It was given a second 
reading m the House of Lords on Feb 26 and, after passing through 
all its Parhamentary stages (House of Commons second reading, 
June 24), was enacted on July 27. 

The Bill (1) mcreased the jurisdiction of Coxmty Courts m England 
and Wales from cases where the masimum sum mvolved was £200 
to those where the maximum mvolved was £400, with power to 
mcrease the liirnt to £500 by Order-m-Council ; (2) conferred a right 
of appeal from County Court judgments (m certam circumstances) 
on questions of fact as well as of law ; (3) raised the statutory 
maximum number of County Court judges from 65 to 75, and extended 
the powers of County Court registrars to hear minor cases ; (4) made 
legal aid available m all Comity Court cases to which the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act was applicable. In order to induce htigants to 
resort to the County Courts rather than to the High Court, the 
Bill introduced various economic sanctions,” including a provision 
that a person who started proceedmgs m the High Court when they 
could have been begun in a County Court should not be able to 
recover his full costs. 

In the House of Commons Committee stage a Government amend- 
ment was agreed to entitling a High Court litigant who recovered 
between £300 and £400 to recover High Court costs, notwithatandmg 
that he could have sued in the County Courts Sir Regmald Mannmg- 
ham-BuHer (the Attorney-General), who moved the amendment, 
explained (a) that it had been mtroduced to meet criticisms (voiced 
in the second reading debate) that the Bill would penalize htigants 
in cases where it was difficult to assess what damages would be 
recovered , (5) that a htigant would he forced to go to the County 
Court, where £400 was the maximum that could he recovered, when 
he could have recovered £500 or more m the High Court 

A second Government amendment (agreed to m the Report stage) 
provided that where an action had been started m a County Court 
and it later appeared that the plamtrff ought to recover an amount 
in excess of County Court jurisdiction, the case might be transferred 
to the High Court. 

The Crofters (Scotland) Bill. This Bill received a second reading 
in the House of Commons on Jan 27 and was enacted on May 6. 
It (1) provided for the reorganization, development, and regulation 
of croftmg ; (2) authorized the making of grants and loans for 
agricultural production on crofts or for the provision of houses and 
buildings for crofters and cottars, (3) re-enacted the provisions of the 
Landholders* Act m respect of cottars. 

The Fisheries Bill This Bill, enacted on March 29, increased from 
£3,000,000 to £3,500,000 the maximum for grants to the Herrmg 
Industry Board for the promotion of herrmg sales, and empowered the 
Mmister of Agricultxure, Fisheries and Food and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland to make loans and grants for harbour and other works. 

Mr. Heathooat Amory (Mmister of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
explained on the second reading that herring sales had steadily 
dechned m both home and export markets, home sales having fallen 
from the post-war peak of 836,000 crans m 1947 to about half that 
number, whilst the export market was now taking only about 300,000 
crans annually, compared with up to 1,000,000 crans annually 


before the war. ^ ^ ^ 

The Ijatcmatiotial Finance Corporation Bill, to enable the United 
Kjngdom to take part m the proposed organization to assist economic 
development m backward countries (see 14168 A), was given an 
unopposed second reading m the House of Commons on July 1 and 
received the Royal Assent on July 27. 

The Isle of Man (Customs) BiU (House of Commons second reading, 
March 24, enacted May 6). This BiU canceUed the requirement that 
resolutions of the Tynwald (the I O M Parhament) concerning tariffs 
must be vahdated by the U.K. Parliament, and provided that such 
resolutions might henceforth be vahdated by Order-in-Coimcu. 

The Oil in Navigable Waters BiU apphed to British ships the 
provisions of the InternationaJ. Convention for the Prevention of 
Oil Pollution of the Sea (see 13598 0). It made it an offence, punish- 
able by a fine of up to £1,000 on summary conviction, (a) for crixde, 
fuel, lubricatmg, or heavy diesel oil to be discharged or showed to 
escape from ships registered m the United Kingdom , (5) for oil of 
anv description to be discharged or allowed to escape from any 
ve^el or place on land mto U.K territorial waters. Exceptions were 
made, however, where discharge of oil was necessary for the safety 
of a vessel, for preventing damage to the ship or her cargo, or for 
saving hfe. The Bill did not apply to naval vessels or to Government 

^^The^B^Ta^gTven a second reading m the Hou^ of Lor^ on 
Dec. 14, 1954, and in the House of Commons on March 21, 1955, 
and was enacted on May 6. . . ^ « mi. 

The Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) BaU. This 
Bill (1) simplified the procedure for appealing agamst rating valua- 
tions , (2 ) extended the exemption from rates of chnrolies and ohapeb 
to cover ohnrch and chapel halls, so long as these were n^ let for 
profit ; (3) provided for the remission or reduction of 

pMperties oooupied by chanties, and for the exemption o* gar^f 
for invalid chairs, etc., snpphed hy the Minister of Health ; (4) mtro- 
duoed a new method of assessing the rating of Gas Boards. 


The following private members’ Bills were also enacted 
dunng the period covered (sponsors’ names m parentheses) : 

The Public Service Vehicles (Travel Concessions) Bill. (^Ir, E 
Short, Lab ). This Bill was origmailr named the Public Service 
Vehicles (Contract Carnages and Special Facilities) Bill, and, as 
mtroduced (1) empowered local authorities to provide travel free 
or at reduced rates for men over 65, women over 60, children between 
15 and 18 to and from school, and blmd or seriously disabled persons, 
and to levy a rate to meet the cost of these concessions , (2 ) authorized 
local authorities to run contract carnages — ^i.e. to eater for weekend 
private hire work, etc. 

Mr. Short, in moving the second readmg on Feb IS, explamed 
that 96 locM authorities already gave fare concessions to blmd, 
disabled, or elderly people. A recent decision of the Court of Chancery 
that a scheme operated by the Birmingham Corporation was iilfra 
mres the Corporation, however, made it essential that such schemes 
should be given a legal standing. The clause authorizmg local 
authorities to run contract carnages would enable them to utilize 
profitably at week-ends vehicles which they were forced to provide 
for week-day rush periods, and which would otherwise be idle, 

Mr. Molson (Parhamentary Secretary^ Mmistry of Transport) 
stated that the Government would support the Bill provided (a) that 
it was amended so as to limit the power to grant free or cheap travel 
concessions to those local authorities which already operated such 
schemes, and (b) that the clauses authorizmg local authorities to run 
contract carriages (which, he said, might lead to unfair competition 
with private coach owners) were dropped A Government amend- 
ment to secure these points having been agreed to m the Committee 
stage, the Bill passed through its remaining Parliamentary stages 
and was enacted on May 6. 

The Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill (Sir William Darlmg, C.) This 
Bill, given a second reading m the House of Commons on April 1 and 
enacted on May 6, removed the limitations imposed on Scottish 
county councils’ expenditure and borrowing powers m respect of 
pnblic hhraries 

On Nov. 25, 1954, the Royal Assent had been given to the 
Food and Drugs Amendment Bill, based on the recommenda- 
tions of working parties for the catering and mamifaetiired 
meat products trades, and of an mter- departmental committee 
on meat mspection. The Bill had originally been mtroduced 
m the House of Lords, where it was given a second reading on 
Dec. 8, 1953. As introduced, its provisions were as follows : 

(1) It empowered the hlinister of Food to require the r^istration 
of shops, restaurants, cafds, pnblic houses, and other places used for 
the sale of food or its preparation for pubho consumption, as well 
as the licensing of food stalls or barrows 

(2) It authorized the Mmister to prescribe standards of hygiene 
for such premises. 

<3) It substituted, for tbe specific provisions on hygiene contamed 
m the Food and Drugs Act, general powers to make regulations for 
each trade. Regulations would cover the construction, layout, and 
maintenance of preroises , the provision, mamtenance and cleanlmess 
of samtary and washing facihties ; the inspection of animals for 
slaughtermg ; the prohibition of tbe sale from stalls or vehicles of 
meat or other food liable to infection , and the prohibition or regula- 
tion of sales of shellfisb from designated beds 

(4) It prohibited the sale of food or drugs rendered injurious to 
health by addition, subtraction, or other processes 

(5) It empowered the Minister of Food to make regulations to 
control tbe composition and treatment of food, and to demand 
information about new substances intended for use m the preparation 
of food. 

(6) It embodied in permanent form Defence Regulations enabling 
a court to find food or drug labels or advertisements mislead^, and 
protecting tbe public agamst misleadmg claims of nntritionary, 
dietary, or medicinal value. 

After passmg through its remaining stages in the House of 
Lords (third reading, March 30, 1954), the Bill was given a 
second readmg without a division in the House of Commons on 
July 23. In the Committee stage, Dr. Charles Hill (then 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mmister of Food and Agriculture) 
moved an amendment to delete the provision reqmrmg catering 
establishments to be registered with local authorities, and 
substituting a clause empowering the courts to disqualify 
establishments which contravened the standards of cleanlmess, 
etc., laid down. The amendment was agreed to by 211 votes to 
185, after an Opposition amendment (moved by Mr. Willey) to 
retain the registration requirement bad been defeated by 215 
votes to 188. 

Amendments were also agreed to (a) deletmg the provision em- 
powering the Mmister of Food to prohibit the sale from stalls or 
vehicles of food susceptible to infection (agreed to without a division 
after Mr. Hurd, 0., its sponsor had pointed out that such prohibition 
would affect travelling shops operating m country diatncts) ; (b) 
empowering the Mimster to make regulations for refuse disposal 
from premises dealing with food (moved by Dr Broughton, Lab.) ; 
(c) authorizmg h im to make regulations for the cleanlmess of clothing 
and apparatus on such premises (moved by Mr. Chapman, Lab ) ; 
(<f) prohibitmg spitting on premises where food was sold, offend, 
exposed, stored, or prepared for sale (moved by Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
Lab.) 
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The Bill received its tliird reading in the House of Commons 
on Nov. 11 . The Commons’ amendments were agreed to in the 
House of Lords on Nov. 22, the amendment substitutmg 
disqualification for registration of catermg premises bemg 
earned by 33 votes to eight. 

A similar Bill applying to Scotland was given a second and 
third reading in the House of Lords on Feb. 8 and March 8 , 
1955, respectively. 

The Mimster of Agriculture informed the House of Commons 
on May 2 , 1955, tliat a Food Hygiene Advisory Council had 
been set up mth Lord Strang (chairman of the National Parks 
Committee) as chairman, and with 17 other members, 11 of 
whom would represent the pubhc, three the food trades, and 
three the workers m those trades. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Legislation, 14055 A.) 

A- HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES. — Econ- 
omic Development in Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland. 

A White Paper summarizmg the progress of economic and 
social development in the tiiree High Commission territories of 
Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland 
was published m London on Oct. 5. 

It stated tliat the following sums had been allocated to the terri- 
tories xmder the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts . Basutoland 
— ^grants £2,081,415, loans £500,000 , Bechuanaland Protectorate — 
grants £2,282,918, loans £499,500 , Swaziland — ^giants £2,107,683, 
loans £352,000. The bulk of these funds would he devoted to develop- 
ing the wealth and resources of the territories to make possible a 
higher standard of living, but some direct assistance would also be 
given to the social services In particular, it was recognized that 
there was special need to raise the standard of social services in 
Bechuanaland without delay, and a “ substantial grant-m-aid 
would be made for this purpose over the next five years. The chief 
projects to be undertaken m the three territories would be as follows : 

Basutoland. Concentration would be on agricultural and land 
development, owing to the lack of mmerals It was hoped that the 
soil conservation scheme would be fimshed within five years ; mean- 
while the ** Happy Valley *’ pilot scheme, where a whole catchment 
area had been developed by co-operative groups using tractors, was 
making good progress, a road mto the mountamous interior was 
nearing completion, and explorations for diamonds were bemg 
carried out 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. Hero efforts would be concentrated on 
water development, which, it was hoped, would ineroase the cattle 
population by 150,000 head; meanwhile the Commonwealth 
Development Corporation’s abattoir at Lobatsi had been opened 
In October, 1954, and was now in full swmg.” It was also proposed 
to spend £500,000 on a geological survey, mmerals being already 
exploited in some parts of the territory. 

Swaziland differed from the other territories m bemg an area of 
European settlement, the areas for Europoan and African settlement 
bemg approximately equal. The coimtry possessed a rich asbestos 
mine, but future development would consist ohiefl.y in Its large 
forest schemes. The C D 0 irrigation scheme was also being expanded. 

The Wliite Paper was based on a report by Sir Alexander 
Symon (now High Commissioner in Pakistan), who visited the 
territories on behalf of the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
the spring of 1954. (Commonwealth Survey) (13394 B.) 

B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Kafue By-election. - Mr. Van Eeden re-elected. 

Mr. G. F. M. Van Eeden, who had resigned his seat at Kafue 
in the Federal Parliament on July 8 after having been expelled 
from the Federal Party, was re-elected as an Independent at the 
ensuing by-election on Oct, 6 . 

Mr. Van Eeden received 500 votes, compared with 305 for 
Mr. G. B. Beckett (Federal Party) and 30 for Mr. F. S. Derby 
(Independent Confederate)^ — a majority of 255. At the 1953 
general election Mr. Van Eeden, contesting the seat for the 
Federal Party, had had a majority of 244 in a straight fight. 
In the hy-election, however, the electorate totalled 1,290, 
agamst 1,015 m the general election. 

On July 13 Mr Van Eeden had signed an agreement with the 
leader of the Confederate Party, Mr. J. R. Dendy Young, under 
whicb the latter had pledged Ins party not to contest the by-election. 
For his part, Mr Van Eeden had undertaken to stand as an 
Independent and not to form a separate political party for the 
duration of the agreement, which would be “ for at least the term of 
the present Parliament,” As a result of their opposition to this 
agreement, two former members of the executive of the Confederate 
Party, Mr S. Gurland and Mr. C R. I. Weekes, were expelled from 
the party on July 29. They subsequently announced that they 
would form an Independent Confederate Party. 

As a result of the by-election, party representation in the 
Federal Parliament was : Federal Party, 23 seats ; Con- 
federate Party, 1 ; Independents, 2 ; members representing 
African interests, 9. — (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 14163 C 5 13333 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Agriculture. - Increased 
Surplus Disposals Bill. - Acreage Allotments for Maize, 
Wheat and Cotton, - Reduced Guaranteed Wheat Price. - 
Meeting of Joint U.S.-Canadian Committee for Trade 
and Economic Affairs. 

President Eisenhower signed a Bill on Aug. 15 amending 
the Agricultural Surplus Disposals Act of 1954 (see 13991 A) by 
raising from $700,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 in the three years 
1954-57 the amount of surplus agricultural commodities which 
the Government might sell abroad for foreign currencies. The 
President stated that during the past year agreements pro- 
viding for the sale of surplus commodities valued at $469,000,000 
had been reached with 17 countries ; that they had been 
negotiated so as to safeguard “ usual marketings of the United 
States ” and to avoid undue disruption of world prices and 
Tvorld markets ; and that the foreign currencies received would 
be used for development and expenditure abroad, “ with 
substantial benefit to both the recipient countries and 
ourselves.” 

The U.S. Secretary of Agriculturo, Mr Benson, stated on May 5 
that the U S. Government ovaied, or held as collateral for loans, 
agricultural commodities valued at nearly $7,500,000,000, and that 
the Government would soon bo paying $1,000,000 a day merely for 
the storage of these commodities 

Butter stocks, however, declined sharply in the first six months 
of 1955, the Agriculture Department stating on July 24 that they 
had been cut from 461,000,000 lbs in mid-1954 to 179,000,000 lbs. 
Cheese stocks were similarly reduced from 422,000,000 lbs to 

273.000. 000 lbs , and stocks of non-fat dry milk solids from 293,000,000 
lbs to 157,000,000 lbs. It had boon announced at the end of January 
that the U.S Government planned to reduce its butter surplus by 
converting quantities mto gliee (made by melting the butter cooling 
it, and pouring off the more liquid part) , the first sale of ghee (some 

4.000. 000 lbs to Pakistan) was announced on March 11 

The following acreage allotments and support prices were 
announced in recent months for maize, wheat, and cotton. 

Maize. The Department of Agriculture on Jan. 31 fixed an acreage 
of 49,842,697 acres for the 1955 maizo crop — an 8 per cent imsroaso 
on tho 1954 allotment of 46,905,504 acres It was stated that the 
increase had been made to ensure a normal supply of livoBtock feed 
grams and resorves 

Wheat. Mr Benson announced on June 10 that tho price support 
for wheat in 1956 would bo $1.81 a bushel, or 76 per cent of tho 
” parity” price This compared with $2 06 a bushel (82 i por cent 
of parity) for tho 1955 crop, and was tho lowest support price since 
1946. On May 13 Mr Benson had announced new wheat marketing 
quotas and a limitation of tho area to be sown to wheat to 55,000,000 
acres (tho same as m 1955) The price and quotas wore accepted by 
wheat farmers in a national referendum on Juno 26, the voting bemg 
254,197 for and 73,852 against — a majority of 77 5 per cent 

Cotton. Production controls on cotton for 1 956 were announced by 
Mr. Benson on Oct 14, tho acreage allotment being ent by 4 per cent 
from 18,113,208 acres to 17,391,304 acres. The quotas will become 
operative if approved by a two-tinrds majority of cotton growers in 
a national referendum on Dec. 13. 

Mr. C. D. Howe, the Canadian Minister for Trade and 
Commerce, announced on Sept. 26, after the second meeting 
of the Joint U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs (see 13312 A), that officials of the two countries, who 
were responsible for the sale and disposal of wheat, would meet 
as soon as possible in \^^ashington to see wliether the U.S. 
disposal programme could not be earned out without interfering 
with Canadian markets. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14207 B ; 13991 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. -- Financial and Monetary 
Policy. - New Defence Bonds and Conversion Issues. 

The Treasury announced on Sept. 30 that a new issue of 
4 per cent Defence Bonds would replace the current issue of 
3J per cent Bonds from Nov. 1 . 

The terms of the issue would remain unchanged, except that only 
three months’ notice of encashment (instoad. of six months*) would 
he required during the first five years of life of tho bonds, whoso full 
life would he ton years Tho rate of 4 por cent was tho highest yot 
paid on a Defence Bond issue. 

On Oct. 9 the Treasury announced that £250,000,000 of a 
new issue of 4 per cent Conversion Stock, 1957-58, would be 
offered for cash on Oct. 18 at 99^ per cent, whilst anotlicr 
£524,000,000 was being offered to holders of 3 per cent Serial 
Funding Stock on a £100 per £100 basis, togetixer with an 
adjusting cash payment of 10 s. per £100 stock. It was stated 
on Oct. 12 that the cash offer had been over-su bscriixecJ and that 
applications for stock up to £5 had been granted in full, and 
larger applications as to about 78 per cent. At tlxe expiry of 
the conversion offer on Oct. 21 the Bank of Engiand announced 
that over three-quarters of the 3 per cent Serial Funding Stock 
(i.e., about £425,000,000 out of £524,000,000) had been tendered 
for conversion. — (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 1:4198 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Conservative Party Con- 
ference. - Debates and Resolutions. - Mr. Butler on 
Economic Policy. - Sir Anthony Eden’s Review of Home 
Md International Policy. - Statement on Government’s 
Defence Policy. - Reduction in Armed Forces. - Raising of 
CaU-up Age. - Lord Woolton’s Farewell Speech. 

The 75th annual conference of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party was held at Boumeroouth on Oct. 6-8 under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, M.P. The subjects discussed and 
resolutions adopted are sumniarized below. 

Economic Policy, 

With only 20 dissentients, the conference adopted a resolution 
(moved by Mr. R, Elliott, Morpeth) which (a) congratulated 
the Government on the success of its policies, which have 
contributed greatly to the present high level of production 
and empiojTnent ” ; (b) recognized that “ the continuance of 
this prosperity depends on the maintenance of our competitive 
powers as a trading nation ” ; and (c) pledged its support of 
the Government “ in the exercise of the strictest economy and 
all measures designed to eliminate the dangers of inflation.” 

Replying to the debate on the resolution, Mr. R. A. Butler 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) discussed the country’s economic 
problems in terms broadly similar to those of his Mansion 
House speech a few days earlier (see 14453 A). In the course 
of his speech to the conference, extracts from which are given 
below, he gave the new slogan “Expand success and curb 
excess ” as the keynote of the Government’s economic policy. 

Mr. Butler said that the resolution echoed the pohcy of the Con- 
servative election manifesto, which promised the use of “ sound 
monetary and fiscal weapons ” to combat inflation He continued * 
“ We propose not only to continue the flexible use of these instru- 
ments, but to make them effective until they have cured the 
inflammatory inflation. , . . Our policy has consistently been a dual 
one of encouragement and discipline, and there is no alteration of 
the basic Imes, We are not actmg through pamc or in a crisis 
mentahty. But I do think it is necessary to take firm action 

“ The discipline which I apphed in February, and 'which had 
immediate results, has not proved to he strong enough and. needs 
strengthemng m a mixed economy, that is, m the public sector and 
the private sector. The rate of interest and the credit ‘ squeeze * need 
supplementing by a control of the demands of the public sector of 
our economy on our resources of manpower and material. That is 
precisely the problem that we are gomg to deal with. ...” 

After declarmg that the Government was seeking to build “ a 
pioneering path between the extremes of rugged individualism and 
creeping bureaucracy with crampmg State control,” the Chancellor 
continued ” We shall not go hack to physical controls, allocations, 
rationing, and restriction. I cannot see how yon can cut one import, 
especially m foodstuffs, without resorting in the end to some form 
of allocation and rationing We do not propose to have rationing 
by the purse. Physical cuts in imports on the scale I had to resort 
to m 1951-52 would be bound to result in retaliation against our 
exports. Furthermore, we should not get the advantages of the 
widening of world trade we are begmning to get. 

. It is essential for Government pohcy to avoid two sorts of 
strain One is the economic strain which we have been undergomg, 
but which m the last few weeks shows some slight easing on our 
balance of payments overseas ; and the second is the social strain 
within our country. We must look after those who cannot protect 
themselves against rising costs. It must be a first aim of our Govern- 
ment to look after those on fixed incomes Last year I used the 
slogan * Invest in Success.' I stiU beheve in it. This year my advice is : 

* Expand success and curb excess.’ That is the line we must take now 

Last vear I mentioned the possibility of doubling our standard 
of living in 25 years That has been shown to be possible In some 
ways the manner in which we have galloped towards prosperity has 
boon too fast We have to put a curb or bridle on the horse I did 
not know it would be quite so fiery or so excitable when it saw the 
oats of freedom for the first time. 

‘‘To maintain full employment and to maintain the value of 
money there must be great restraint in wage demands and the 
distribution of profits It has also become increasingly evident that 
more of the benefits ansmg from increased production should be 
passed on to the commumtv as a whole, not 3 ust to the wage-earning 
section, through a reduction of prices. The aim must not be to give 
or see given such pecuniary increases, but to reduce the general 
costs 80 that money has a greater value If we are to see industry 
reducing its prices, and the leaders of organized labour foUowmg 
the fine lead given by the T U C. at Southport [see 14440 A] to reduce 
wage demands, then xt is quite clear that the Government must 
give its lead and then expect to be followed by their partners in 
Industry and labour. , - 

“ I am called on to abolish or reduce purchase tax, income tax, 
and surtax ; to speed up the repayment of post-war credits , to 
expand the road, hospital, education, and coast-protection pro- 
grammes All these things are important, hut they confront us with 
the familiar difficulty of reconciling the general wish to out expendi- 
ture with the individual wish to spend more Or, as Samuel Butler 
put it, ‘ the universal Innate desire on the part of every organism 
to live beyond its means ' Therefore you must take it flatly from 
me that you will have to exercise restraint about these notions. 
These will be the battles we will win later. . . 


Turning to the Government's immediate policy, the Chancellor 
said We shah give first priority to what I describe as expanding 
success — to expenditure winch will help Britain to keep level with, 
and m some respects ahead of, our giant competitors overseas For 
example, we will back atomic power We are gomg to back new 
mveutions W e must go on supporting coal, which is woefully lagging 
behmd. We have already announced our support of the realistic 
education and hospital programmes for the future. We will certainly 
support home agriculture, but we must continually review the 
subsidies to see that we do not spend too much on overseas payments, 
such aa the immense bill for feedmg-stuffs We shall hold back 
sharply on Government building. We cannot go further on roads 
than the programme I have alreadv approved, at any rate at present. 
We shall adjust the defence programme to modem needs. In 
controlling Government expendirure, the number of non-mdustnal 
Gjvil Servants has fallen by 53,000, and in the trade and industry 
group of departments, where we changed the policy on controls and 
rationing, the staffs were reduced by no less than 32 per cent We 
Shan go on with this and other processes . . ” 


Foreign Policy. 

With a few dissenting votes, the conference adopted a 
resolution (moved by Mr. David Webster, Bristol North-East) 
welcoming the progress achieved by the Government to obtain 
a secure and lasting peace, and pledging support for further 
measures to reduce the threat of war and world- wide destruction. 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Foreign Secretary, replied to the 
debate. 


^Ir. Mactmllan said that the principal achievement of the Geneva 

summit ” conference was the recognition that, however great the 
differences between the Communist coxmtries and the free world, 
they must somehow or other try to live together in practice. They had 
now approached a point where no Power, however great, could hope 
to wm a war m a nuclear age. This, however, was only true if there 
was the will to resist and if men and w omen refused to be blackmailed 
or paralysed mto submission. 

Turnmg to the forthcoming Foreign Ministers* conference at 
Geneva, Mr Macmillan said : “ I do not expect to see spectacular 
Faults. I shall be satisfied if we make some practical progress. We 
have been set three tasks First, the reunification of Germany 
within the framework of European security. Whether we succeed 
or not depends on the answer given to a simple question : ‘ Why 
does the Soviet Government object to the establishment of a united 
Gennany under a system of free elections f * 

“ I am sure we can formulate plans which . . . would give full 
protection to Russia against any threat which might come from a 
reunited Germany if she chooses to join NATO. She may, of course, 
prefer to remain neutral. We are prepared to add to a l^al pa.ot 
actual military dispositions and arrangements for mutual inspection 
or control ; that is, to underwrite the words of a pact by deeds of 
military understanding. If these proposals do not fully satisfy 
Russian requirements, let them suggest amendments We wiH 
certainly consider them m the apint of wishmg to reach agreement. 
Our proposals are sincerely put forward. If they are acceptable in 
prmciple, something very real will have been achieved The solution 
of the German problem, •mthout which no true security is possible 
m Europe, will then be within our grasp . ** 

As regards the question of Cyprus, Mr. MacmiHan stressed that 
Bntam*s strategic position in that island was vital for the defence 
of the Middle East He beheved there would eventually be progress 
on the Imes of developing the greatest possible internal measure of 
self-government for Cyprus ; but he was confident that the conference 
would not wish the Government to surrender the vital interests of 
Britain and her partners m the Middle East. 

Other Subjects. 

Other subjects discussed by the conference included industrial 
relations, housing, education, Commonwealth and Empire 
pohcy, electoral reform, etc. Summaries are given below. 

Industrial Relations. Two resolutions on this subject were adopted 
by large majorities - (1) a resolution by Mr. Alan Green, M.P., 
congratulatiug Ministers on their encouragement of profit-sharing 
and co-partnership schemes, and callmg for an early imtiative by 
the Government to speed the process : (2) a resolution by Mr. B. 
Forbes (SolihulB, a shop steward, which (a) welcomed the initiative 
taken by the Prime Mimstcr and the Minister of Labo'or in discussing 
with the T.U O , the British Employers’ Confederation, and the 
nationahzed industries ways and means of avoiding strikes in 
industrial disputes, and (6) urged more effective co-operation between 
management and labour in all sections of industry with a view to 
removing causes of industrial unrest 

Sir Walter Monckton (Mimster of Labour) pointed out that the 
discussions between the Prime Minister and the three sides of industry 
were at present on a confidential footing, and therefore he could not 
disclose the fuU nature of what we are doing ” All the parties, 
however, had displayed “ a genuine desire to find a way to avoid 
all unnecessary strikes,” and there was “ no question about the 
spirit of those taking part ” Whilst he (the Minister) would not deny 
the impact of last summer’s mdustrial disputes, it was necessary to 
preserve a sense of proportion; there was a wide area in which 
agreements had been reached, but people tended to overlook settle- 
ments and to exaggerate stnkes, since the former were “ not such 
good news value ” as the latter. The T-tJ.C. had fully recognized 
their share of responsibility in respect of inter-umon disputes, and 
he welcomed their decision to toke powers to intervene at an earlier 
stage in such disputes (see 14440 A). 
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After stressing’ that there ■were ** no quick cures ” for the problem 
of strikes. Sir Walter said : Nobody wants me to suggest repressive 
legislation That is a good thing, because I woiild not. The aim is 
to create and encourage partnership between ah men and women 
of goodwill — Government, management, shareholders, and labour, 
working for the prosperity of all. If we don’t get prosperity for all, 
there will not be prosperity for any. If we have prosperity for all, 
there is somethmg to share, and then is the time to consider how to 
share it.” He added that his Ministry was inquiring mto the extent 
and working of co-partnership and profit-sharing schemes, and would 
puhhsli the results- 

Housing and Local Government. Two resolutions were accepted 
by lai^e majorities . (1) a resolution by Cllr. P. P. Broadhead 
(Romford) which deplored ‘‘ the subsidizing of persons m council 
houses and flats whose mcome is adequate to pay the full economic 
rent,” and (2) a resolution hy IMr. T. S Hayton (Lancaster) eallmg 
upon the Government to introduce at an early date legislaton which 
will reform the structure and finance of local government so as to 
give greater local responsibdity and a more even sharing of the rate 
burden.” In moving his resolution. Councillor Broadhead said that 
yoimg couples today ** seem to think that the nation should provide 
them with a house fully equipped for the fruition of their natural 
instincts,” and called on the Government to ** stop this dreadful 
subsidized housing racket and sponging on the community.” 

Mr William Deedes (Parliamentary Secretary, Mmistry of Housmg 
and Local Government) rephed m the absence of the Munster, Mr. 
Sandys, who was lU After pomtmg out that talks on subsidies were 
being resumed m the immediate future, he said * “We accept that 
the total burden of housing subsidies is too heavy and may be 
reduced without hardsbap. Rents charged should be more closely 
related to the current level of wages and the value of money The 
best way of achieving that is by some form of differential rents. It 
IS the job of the Mimstry to determine the course and then leave it to 
the local authorities to implement it m detail.” 

As regards Mi* Hayton’s resolution, Mr Deedes said that the 
Government were starting a comprehensive review of local govern- 
ment finance, which was essential before they could legislate for 
reform. 

Education. With only six dissenting votes, the conference adopted 
a resolution, (moved by Mr R J. Fulford, Conservative and Umonist 
Teachers* Association) congratulating the Government and the 
Munster of Education (Sir David Eccles) on their record of progress, 
but calling for immediate steps to fulfil the declared policy of expand- 
ing teohmoal education Mr Fulford doubted whether the Conserva- 
tive Party was as keen about technical education as it should be, 
and stressed the need for sufficient talent m the rising generation 
to meet the reqmrements of the atomic age. 

Miss Primrose Hockey (of the same Association) also accused the 
party of lacking sufficient interest in educational matters, deolarmg 
in this connexion : “ The Butler Act of 1944 said we would give 
secondary education to every child with the ability Yet there are 
thousands of children denied it. In our election manifesto we said 
we would build more technological schools and colleges, yet nothing 
has been done Our opponents are far more interested in this problem 
than we are ” 

Sir David Eccles, in reply, pointed out that mvestment in technical 
edudation had increased from £4,500,000 m 1954 to £7,000,000 m 
the present year, and would rise to £9,000,000 in 1956 Moreover, 
the Government were increasing grammar school places and had 
asked the local authorities to bring the proportion up to between 15 
and 25 per cent, “ with preference for the 25 per cent ” In addition, 
they must do all they could to make the secondary modern school 
“a really interesting alternative,” and to raise that kind of secondary 
school in the estimation of the public After recalling that Mr Butler 
had declared that the Government would continue to give high 
priority to education. Sir David emphasized that the programme of 
education expansion already annoxmeed would mean that education 
estimates would rise , this decision placed a great responsibihty, 
both upon himself (the Minister) and local education authorities 
not to waste a penny, and for this reason “ attractive but not strictly 
necessary improvement ” must wait “ The great thing,” Sir David 
added, “ is that we are still going to expand. It is a remarkable 
decision at this time ” 

Commonwealth and Empire Policy. The conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution (moved by Mr Peter Walker, Dartford) which 
(<x) urged the Government to embark upon “ a bolder and more 
imaginative policy of strengthening our economic and traditional 
ties "With the Commonwealth and Empire,** and (b) called upon 
Conservative constituency associations to laimcb. “ a virile campaign 
to arouse the mterest of the electorate in the Commonwealth and 
Empire.** Speakers in the debate included Mr Norman Cole, M P , 
who urged greater capital investment in the Commonwealth, and a 
Nigerian student, Mr. A Adejomo (Leicester Colleges Conservative 
Association), who called for “ a real spirit of partnership and 
co-operation ** between Britain and the Commonwealth 

Mr Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary) declared that, in spite of 
occasional differences of view, there had never been a greater unity 
of purpose between Britain and the Dominions than at the present 
time. Problems occasionally arose and could not he ignored — e.g , 
the import restrictions imposed by Australia and New Zealand (see 
14470 A, 14460 C). Nevertheless, however unwelcome those restrict- 
ions might be, it was in the general interest of Britain that sterling 
area oo-ontries should rectify their balance of payments. As regards 
the Colonial Empire, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that there were naturally 

strains, as there are hoxmd to be in any family when people are 
groWng up ** ; he emphasized, however, that the Colonial Empire 
was not breaking up but growing up.** 


Electoral Reform. Two resolutions were presented on this subject : 
(1) a resolution by Mr F T. Nicholson (S.W. Norfolk) urging the 
Government “ to repeal Section 88 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1949, which limits the number of cars used to take voters 
to and from the poll ** , (2) a resolution hy Miss M. B. Clayton 
(East Leeds) askmg the Government to consider extendmg the postal 
vote to people away from home “ on legitimate business in a recognized 
voluntary, professional, or rehgious orgamzation ” Mr. Nicholson 
described the 1949 Act as “ out-dated, lU-conceived, and obsolescent, 
and alleged that it had been widely abused at the general election. 

Major Lloyd-George (the Home Secretary) agreed that a strong 
case could be made out for repeahng Section 88 of the 1949 Act, 
the effect of which was undoubtedly to make voting more difficult 
for the elderly, the infirm, and those m scattered rural areas. They 
must consider, however, whether the great controversy that would 
he aroused would not be out of proportion to the usefulness of 
repealing the Section. The middle course would be to allow the 
restriction to remain in force m substance and to relax it where it 
caused most hardship. 

On the second resolution he said that, broadly speaking, the present 
law restricted postal voting to people prevented, through circum- 
stances over which they had no control, from going to the poll This 
was a logical restriction, and if one went beyond it, and allowed 
postal voting m circumstances of the voter’s own choosing, it would 
he almost impossible to know where to stop. 

Mr Nicholson’s resolntion was adopted hy a considerable majority, 
whilst Miss Clayton’s resolution was defeated 

Nationalized Industries. With four dissenting votes, the conference 
adopted a resolution (moved by Mrs G Openshaw, Bournemouth) 
which (a) viewed “ with anxiety ” the present state of some of the 
nationahzed industries, and (6) expressed “ concern at the decreasing 
level of coal production with ever-rising prices ” Criticizing the state 
of the railways in particular, Mrs Openshaw said that the country 
should be ashamed of its stations, that trains wore often dirty, and 
that meals were expensive and often unappetising 

Mr Geoffrey Lloyd (Minister of Fuel and Power) said that the coal 
mdustry was perhaps the moat important and the most difficult of 
the nationalized industries ; in the coal industry they were dealing 
not only with a difficult economic problem, hut with one which had 
been “ twisted in the bitterness of political controversies.’* The 
complamt that had been made for years past about the shortages 
and the quahty of coal had done more to discredit nationalization 
than any other factor Though there was much to pub right, they 
had to carry the miners with thorn if they were to soouro the results 
required. The Government had therefore acted in a way which showed 
their sincerity to help the coal industry, and not to “ play any 
pohtica.1 monkey tricks with it.*’ After referring to the report and 
recommendations of the Fleck Committee (see 14115 A), Mr Lloyd 
declared that the Government’s present task was “ to help the new 
Coal Board got on with the iob ** 

Pensions. The conference accepted a resolution by Mr K J. 
Holloway (Batb) urging the Chancellor of the Exchequer (a) to 
implement at an early date the policy of increasing aid to old-age 
pensioners, and (b) to afford some relief to persons living on small 
fixed mcomes It also adopted an amendment by General Sir Frank 
Messeryy (Wokingham), incorporated m the mom resolution, askmg 
the Government to honour its undertaking to officers who had 
retired under the 1919 Royal Warrant, and to improve the conditions 
of other officers receiving obsolete rates of retired pay 

Powers of Tribunals. Against the advice of the Attorney- General 
(Sir Reginald Manmngham-BuRer), the conference adopted a resolu- 
tion by Dr. A. H Russell (Louth) deploring “ the arbitrary and 
far-reaching power of admmistratiyo tribunals ” and urging the 
Government to review the functions and powers of suck tribunals 
“ to conform to the accepted and ancient legal rights of the citizen ” 

The Attorney-General thought it would be unwise and foolish to 
condemn all tribunals, many of which were working oxoellontly. 
The Conservative manifesto had said that a strong advisory coramittoo 
would attend to the problems of administrative law, and an announce- 
ment to this effect had been made in the Queen’s Spoocb, Ho thoreforo 
suggested that the resolution should bo withdrawn, but Dr. Russell 
declined to withdraw it and the resolution was carried by a largo 
majority 

Other Resolutions. The oonferonee also adopted resolutions which 
(1) called upon the Governmont to tackle “ with vigour ** the evils 
of monopolistic and restriotlvo praoticios on both sides of industry 
(sponsor — Mr D W P Collins, Wimbledon) , (2) urged the (ilovern- 
ment to expedite the repayment of post-war credits as soon aa the 
country’s financial position T>ermittod (sponsor — Mr. Geoffrey Hirst, 
MP.); and (3) called upon the Government to provide greater 
stability for the horticultural industry (sponsor — ^Mr. 0. J, M. 
Alport, M P ) 

The Prime Minister’s Speech. 

Sir Anthony Eden, speaking at the end of the conference on 
Oct. 8, reviewed donaestic and foreign policy and, in particular, tlie 
Government’s defence policy. He announced in this connexion 
(a) that the call-up age would be raised to 18 years five months 
in 1955 and to 19 years in 1950, resulting in a gradual reduction 
in the strength of the forces from 800,000 to 700,000 ; (b) that 
part-time service would be reduced from 60 days and three 
camps to a maximum of 20 days and one camp for most 
National Service men ; (c) that the Minister of Defence would 
have greater powers to direct general policy and co-ordinate 
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training and planning ; and (d) tliat a full-time Commander- 
in-Ciiief, Home Forces, would be appomted. He stressed, 
however, that there could be no immediate cut in the present 
(two-year) period of service. 

The Prime Minister spoke as follows (cross-headings inserted): 

The General Hlecdon. “ About the general election I have only a 
few words to say. First, that the decision to hold it was not an 
easy one. Apart from weighty national arguments, I was eonscions 
of two hoodoos : that no Government in the history of this country 
had ever increased its majority since universal franchise had come 
into force , and that the summer was, from our point of view, a bad 
time for an election. As against this, I felt, and still feel, that we 
had a message to give the country to which the electors would 
respond. . . . We described to them what we had done, what the 
difficulties were, and what we proposed to do, and they have given 
us a mandate to get on with the joh. Yet, despite our faith, despite 
the fervour of our voluntary supporters, despite the hard work of 
each one of you, the results of the general election could not have 
been won without the loyalty and spirit of our organization, presided 
over by the penetrating and avuncular genius of Lord Woolton. . . , 

Economic Problems. Our first task at home is to do battle with 
our economic problems. These are formidable, but they have been 
worse. They can be solved if we take the necessary measures now. 
This is precisely what we propose to do. The action which our wise 
and experienced Chancellor took last February and again in July 
has had its effect. 

In this connexion I have just received the provisional trade figures 
for September. Imports are £304 million, exports £243 million, and 
re-exports £11 milli on. The trade gap for September was therefore 
£50 million, compared with £68 million in August and £108 million 
in July. The September gap is actually about the same as the average 
monthly gap last year. The exports of £243 million for September 
bring the total figure of exports for the first rune months of this year 
to the formidable total of £2,123 million, nearly six per cent above 
the first nme months of last year. 

These results are encouraging. They show that the action which 
we have already taken has been right. But we cannot he sure that 
this alone wiU be enough. Nor is tids a business where any doubt can 
be allowed to creep in. Therefore we must do more iu the way of 
corrective measures. We have been examining all this during the 
last weeks, and onr plans are now ready. I cannot tell yon today 
what additional measures we propose to take. That statement will 
be made as soon as Parliament meets. 

There Is another consideration. If our efforts are to be effective, 
many departments of State wiU have a part to play. This will he a 
combined operation. I think it important that the same team of 
Ministers should handle unchanged the essential work we have to 
do m the coming weeks. For this reason I have asked my colleagues 
to remam at their posts for the present. . . . 

Those measures of which I have j’ust spoken must he largely con- 
cerned with reducing excessive home demand on our resources But 
it is just as important to increase the efiaciency of our production. 
We want not only to export enough to pay our way, hut also to 
have a surplus. We want to use it at home, and to get ahead with 
schemes for development in the Commonwealth and Umpire. The 
Government, however, can only create the conditions. It is Industry 
which must create the wealth. British industry has been doing 
powerful work. Men and management alike deserve praise for the 
increase in production which has been won. ... We should not 
forget that the greater part of industry has been r unnin g with 
smoothness and good will. As yon Icnow, I have personally had 
talks in the last few months with the leading employers and trade 
unionists, representative of all sections of industry. Our invaluable 
Minister of Labour is following up this matter, and we hope that the 
discussions which are going on wall lead to constructive ideas and 
action. 

Industrial Relations. We also welcome the steps which have been 
taken in the last few months by the T.XJ.O. in this field of industrial 
relations. I am particularly anxious to see the growth of what I have 
often called partnership in industry. I use the word ‘ partnership ' in 
its widest sense. I include m it jomt consultation and the giving of 
full information to employees about the affairs of the companies in 
which they work. I also include profit-sharmg m a number of forms, 
particularly when it offers opportunities for employees to hold shares 
and so acquire a real stake in the enterprise in which they work. I 
would ask every firm in the country to consider carefully and urgently 
whether they cannot introduce further measures to promote the sense 
of partnership of which I speak. In this and other ways I believe 
that we can over the years bring greater peace throughout industry. 
At the same time we shall do something more than that. We shall 
make work a more satisfymg part of life, and thereby raise the quality 
of our free society. 

The International Situation. After we had concluded our work at 
the conference of Heads of Government at Geneva in July, I used 
these words at the fined session ' * If we can continue our work 
together in the spirit of this meeting, what is hopeful purpose today 
should become solid performance as events unfold * I see no need 
to change those words or to modify thetc emphasis in any way today. 

The meeting of the four Heads of Government did not resolve any 
of the stubborn problems which still confront the world. But it 
wasn’t meant to do so. All that it could do was to chart a course and 
make it possible for the Foreign Miolsters to meet and get to grips 
with problems which so far we have not been able to discuss across 
the table with any useful result. 


The processes of diplomacy are slow. Behind all this repetition of 
public and private argument, conciliation may grow and the power 
of peace prevail. No donbt the discussions this month will be difficult. 
It IS quite possible that after weeks of negotiation they will bo 
adjourned without any progress made. I cannot tell. But of t.hfg at 
least I am certam, that the mtemationaJ anxieti^ m Europe and 
the Far East are less immediately acute today than they were when 
you and I met at Blackpool a year ago. I do not mean that the 
Great Powers have changed their purposes I do not think they 
have. But it could be that the knowledge of the weapons which some 
of them now command is helping to create a feelmg of * maybe we 
had better go along without trying to get aH we want, because to try 
to get all we want might blow ns where we don't want to go.* 

I wish I could stop there, hut the Middle Eastern situation is 
senous and could be dangerous. Everyone knows of the tension 
between Israel and Egypt, and how each country tries to bufid up 
its armaments to be stronger than the other. We have worked for a 
long tune past by all manner of methods to try to bring about a 
reduction of tension m that part of the world. We have also tried to 
hold the balance even as regards the dehvery of armaments. But 
now, if a Great Power from ontaide steps m with supplies on an 
infini tely larger scale, the risks are going to be intensified. That is 
inevitahle. Here is, surely, an occasion where the Great Powers 
should agree to exercise restraint themselves and to join together 
to restrain others. That seems to me what the spirit of Geneva 
should mean. 

As I look hack over recent years, certain infinences have moulded 
our diplomacy and helped to chart our progress. First, the constant 
unity of the Commonwealth, which has become a more active mfiuence 
in world affairs m recent years. The influence of the Commonwealth 
will always he felt rather than enforced in world affairs But it is, 
none the less, important for that. Then there is our close partnership 
with the United States . . Fmally, there is the umty of Western 
! Europe, which has grown and found expression m trade, travel, 
and treaties. . . . 

Disarmament and Defence, This afternoon I will only say this. 
The first aim is to reduce tension at pomta of contact. In my 
judgment, European security cannot he based on the division of 
Germany for an mdefinite period. It was with this end m mind 
that we put forward at Geneva a plan for a Five-Power pact to give 
confidence and security to all. 

Fmally, looming before everything there is nuclear warfare and 
the hydrogen bomb — the bomb which has compelled the nations 
to talk against a terrifying back-cloth of universal destruction 
Here, of course, the problem of supervision and control is so important. 
Many ideas have been canvassed, but I do not think that any one 
country has found a final solution yet. 

Peace m the modem world is closely asscKsiated with defence. I 
have always held that to build up the defensive mihtary strength 
of the West would improve the mtemational situation And so it 
has turned out. It was the conclusion of the Paris Agreements, 
whether some like it or not, that made the Geneva talks possible. 

Defence Policy- The Minister of Defence and I, and the Service 
Ministers, have been examinmg our long-term plan for the defence 
forces. These present some pretty baffling problems. We have to 
take mto account our overseas obligations. We have to consider 
the cost of our programme , and every new weapon with its improved 
performance, and probably additional gadgets as well, costs more 
than the weapon before. We have to weigh the demands that defence 
makes on our resources of manpower and materials We have to 
be sure that our forces are fitted m size and equipment for their 
tasks. Our examination of all this vexing business has made good 
progress since the general election. The Minister of Defence has been 
tireless m his efforts. I am now reviewing with Mm our research 
programme to make sure that our mam effort is concentrated at the 
right places. Last June we transferred from the Mmistry of Supply 
certam functions connected with the iron and steel and engineering 
Industries. It has meant that the Minister can now devote more 
attention to the provision of mihtary equipment It has also meant 
that the Mmistry of Supply has become mainly a fourth defence 
department within the co-ordinatiug powers of the Minister of 
Defence. This takes us a further step towards our objective, wMoh 
is to secure a closer integration of our forces and their supply. The 
Mmister of Defence, if he is to do his work effectively, must be able 
to direct policy over the whole of this field. I am considering what 
further changes of organization can he made to enable us to handle 
smoothly and effectively these questions of defence policy. 

Reduction in Armed Forces. There is one special matter to which 
I must refer, and that is the manpower m the Forces. We have made 
enough progress with our other plana to make it possible for me to 
say something definite on that topic. At present there are about 
800,000 men and women in the Forces, of whom about 280,000 are 
National Service men. H.M Government have decided that by the 
end of the financial year 1957-58, the strength of the Services shall 
be reduced to about 680,000 men and 20,000 women — a reduction 
of about 100,000 upon the present figure. Over the five years from 
March, 1953, to March, 1958, it will he a reduction of 170,000, or 
more than 20 per cent — a very substantial figure by any standard. 

The reduction must be gradual. Nothing could be more inefficient 
or cause more disorganization in the Forces than sudden and violent 
fluctuations in manpower. The decrease will be about 20,000 m the 
next six months and about 40,000 in each of the following financial 
years. We are confident that we can discharge our treaty ohligations 
and mamtaln our position as a world Power despite this reduction 
in numbers. The precise extent to which the reduction will affect 
National Service men will depend on how successful we are in 
encouraging Regular recruitment « . . 
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Service Pay and Conditions. The Government are again considering 
pay and conditions of service for tiie regular forces. . . . Onr decisions 
will be announced at the tune of the Service Estimates at the begnming 
of the [next financial] year. 

The CaU-up Age. I have been considering for some tune what is 
the most efl&cient and fairest method of bringing about the proposed 
reduction m the burden of National Service. It is a pretty mtricate 
question. I do not believe that a system of selective service or 
baUotmg would be acceptable to the people of this country. If that 
IS so — and I am. qmte sure you agree — the effective choice hes between 
reducmg the period of service and reducmg the number of young men 
called up every year. The difficulty about an immediate reduction 
in the period of service is that it would mevitably lead to a reduction 
in the numbers of fully trained men, because the out would fall upon 
the most useful period of a man’s service. At this moment m the 
international situation, and having regard to the state of our overseas 
commitments, this is a reduction for which I am not prepared to be 
responsible. We have accordingly decided that, for the present, the 
reduction should be brought about by calling up fewer young men 
each year. 

The age of oaU-up will rise, the period of service remaining at 24 
months. We hold ourselves free, however, to decide, m the hght of 
future developments m the international situation, whether the 
reduction which we Intend to make m the size of the Forces shall 
contmue to be brought about in this way or by reducing the period 
of service. The option wfil remain open to us. I thought that was 
the fairest system we could possibly devise. Accordingly, this year 
there will be only three registrations instead of the usu^ four, and 
the age of call-up for the balance of this year will he about 18 years 
and five months. Plans are also being made for a reduced call-up 
next year If the whole of the proposed reduction in the size of the 
Forces were to be carried out by allowmg the age of call-up to rise, 
the normal age of caU-up would reach 19 years. It will still remam 
possible for men to apply for early caU-up when good reasons exist. 
We realize that we must make sure that those called up are used 
eflaiciently. Vigorous steps are bemg taken to investigate cases where 
it IS alleged that men’s time is bemg wasted. 

The Reserve Forces. We have also decided to reduce the bm*den 
of part-time service for National Service men. . . . The conception of 
Reserve forces waiting to take part m large-scale conventional 
warfare is, in our judgment, out of date In the event of a nuclear 
war the primary role of the Reserve Army would be to help to mam- 
tam the life of the nation and to deal with raids and sabotage. For 
these purposes we need a different type of training and orgamzation, 
and it -will be mtroduced The present requirement for part-time 
trainmg of National Service men is 60 days, including three camps, 
spread over 3i years. We consider that this requirement should be 
reduced to a maximum of 20 days, inoludmg one camp. There are, 
however, two or three categories to whom this will not apply Except 
lor these categories. National Service men who have already done 
one period of contmuous training will not be required to do further 
traimng. This decision will apply from Deo. 31 this year. . . 

Home Defence. We must think of this question as one problem 
of home defence, which Is a better term than civil defence ; a defence 
in which both civil and mihtary forces have to take part. I have 
made certain arrangements to co-ordinate planning and training 
for this purpose under the Munster of Defence. A full-time Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home Forces, will be appointed in the near future. 
We Shan intensify our research work to find means of reducmg the 
damage caused by nuclear attack 

The National Outlook. I would like, finally, to give you some 
reflections on our country’s future as I see it We are today iu au 
excitmg but difficult transition period In this highly competitive 
modem world our island has always to be m the lead, or our people 
have no future. At the moment, one of our greatest difficulties is 
that we are short of an essential raw material, coal. I do not want 
to blame anyone for this, because the reasons for it are, many of 
them, comphcated and of long standing If we could get 20,000,000 
more tons of coal a year, or its equivalent in other fuels, the outlook 
would be transformed. In time that wiU happen The new discoveries 
on which our scientists and engmeers are engaged will change the 
whole pattern of the future for this country and other countries 

Meanwhile there is one problem which has been pressed upon me 
from all sides ; the shortage of young scientists and designers. 
Unless we can hold our ovm with the other great nations, Russia 
and the U S.A in particular, in scientific research and its application 
in engineering design we shall fall behind in the mdustrial race At 
this moment there are not enough young men studymg these subjects. 
If they wall come forward, if with their help we can continue to keep 
abreast of every new development, we shall be ready, whether the 
new world bursts or creeps upon us. It is for these reasons that I 
have agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, whatever the 
difficulties, balance-of-payments or others, nothing wrUl be cut away 
from the necessary work m this nuclear sphere or in the trainmg of 
Boientiflo manpower.” 

Lord Woolton’s Farewell. 

Viscount Woolton was given an enthusiastic ovation when 
he took official farewell as chairman of the Conservative Party 
Orgamzation at the close of the party conference. 

' Addressing the conference in a farewell speech, Lord Woolton said 
that when he became chairman of the party in 1946 the need was not 
primarily one of bulldmg up a well-oiled machine,” hut of revltaliz- 
Jng the party’s faith in its duty and in its capacity to do its duty. 

I, knew,” he said, ” that if we were to gain the responsibility for 
the goremment of the oount|?y, the party would have to he re- 


vitalized as a broad-based democratic party embracing and serving 
aU sections of society, its mspiration the phrase ‘ Tory democracy.* 
We have made that phrase mto a reality. . . 

CaUmg upon the party for redoubled efforts in the future, Lord 
Woolton declared • ” I leave you now because I beheve we are at 
the begmnmg of a new era, calling for the energy as well as the outlook 
of younger men. The task ahead for them and for you is thriUmg, 
enthralling, and often exacting. The party has a little more than 
half the country on its side. The vast trade-union movement, in 
its devotion to the cause of the artisan classes, stiH thmks of us with 
such suspicion that they support the Labour Party, though many 
of their leaders must know that disaster would follow the full practice 
of their creed. There is the task for us. . . Yon have a leader who 
in his person and outlook symbolizes aU that is meant by the new, 
modem Conservative movement What does this mean ? To me it 
means a new confidence m this country and the Commonwealth as a 
force for peace ; a new stream of opportunity with wealth flowing 
in ever-widening channels ; and, above all, a sense of care and 
responsibihty for the old, the weak, the unfortunate, and for the 
children. All these thmgs we have started on the road, but the impetus 
and carry-forward belong to youth and to you.” 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, Q.C., M.P. for Hertford and 
chairman of the Conservative 1922 Committee, was appointed 
Parhamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade on Oct. 19 in 
succession to Mr, Donald Kaberry, M.P., who relinquished the 
post consequent upon his appomtment as vice-chairman of the 
Conservative Party. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Sunday 
Times) (Prev. rep. Conservative Party, 1954 Conference, 
13835 A ; Party Chairmanship, 14439 E.) 

A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - In- 
crease in Clergy Stipends. - Church Commissioners* 
Assets and Income, 1954-55. 

The Church Commissioners announced on Oct. 20 that it 
was proposed m April, 1956, to raise the annual sum for alloca- 
tion to diocesan stipend funds to £1,400,000, thus enabling 
further mcreases to be made in many clerical salaries. At the 
same time the present minimum salary would become perma- 
nently guaranteed, and (except in a few special cases) no 
meumbent would receive less than £550 a year, together with 
a free house and his Easter offerings up to £50. Subject to the 
approval of the Church Assembly, it was also proposed to 
provide a further £25,000 to cover increases m the stipends of 
bishops and archdeacons, and a similar amount to cover the 
stipends of cathedral bodies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Fisher), chairman of the 
Conunissioners, explained on the saip© date that, out of the Com- 
missioners’ total income in 1954-55, about £10,000,000 was available 
for spending after makmg provision for writmg-down capital expendi- 
ture, reserves, administrative expenses, etc. Of this sum, £9,750,000 
had been set aside for stipends, pensions, and maintenance of parson- 
age houses, and the remaining £250,000 for church bmldings in now 
housing areas. He added that the Commissioners’ eventual aim was a 
minimum stipend of £750 for incumbents, together with a rent-free 
house, but that this could only be achieved by the laity, with such 
help as the Commissioners could give. 

The Commissioners’ accounts for the financial year ended March 31, 
1955, showed that gross income from all sourcos totaffod £10,529,490, 
compared with £9,053,847 in 1953-54. Income from Stock Exchange 
mvestments amounted to £6,507,626 (against £5,672,266 In 3 953-54) 
and net income from real estate to £2,594,747 (£2,232,606). During 
the year the Commissioners bought 31 large commercial properties 
in London and the provinces at a cost of £4,591,053, and It was 
estimated that the reinvestment policy recently adopted had resulted 
during the year m increased income of £1,018,480 

Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Q.C., First Church Estates 
Commissioner, stated on Oct. 20 that the value of the (Com- 
missioners’ land, farms, buildings, mortgages, and tithes was 
about £90,000,000. The value of their Government and public 
stock was £95,000,000, and that of their industrial and com- 
mercial equity shares about £50,000,000 at cost. 

On Oct. 27 the Church Commissioners announced that, as 
part of their policy of reorganization to produce a higher 
income, they had decided to sell part of their “ Paddington 
estate,” consisting of about 650 residential, shop, and office 
properties near Paddington station. The announcement added 
that outlying parts of the estate sold by the Commissioners 
earlier in the year had realized over £1,000,000, and it was 
hoped that the present properties— the largest single block 
ever sold by the Commissioners— would realize a similat ffgure. 
(Church Times) (Prev. rep. Stipends, Increases, 1:3816 A | 

Church Finances, i;x7oo B.) 

B. GREECE. — Further Cabinet Appointments. 

The membership of the new Greek Cabinet formed by M. 
Karamanlis was comijlebed on Oct. 15 with the appointment 
of M. Levandis as Minister of Welfare, M. Vassilikos as Minister 
of Industry, and M. Babacos as Minister for Northern Greece. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Greek Cabinet^ 14467 A.) 
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A. SAAR TERRITORY* The Saar Referendum. - 
Rejection of Statute for « Europeanizatioa ” of the Saar. - 
Electoral Campaign by Pro-German Parties. - Reper- 
cussions in France and Germany. - Adenauer-Faure 
Discussions in Luxemburg. - Resignation of Herr Hoff- 
mann. - Dr. Welsch appointed Saar Premier. - Forth- 
coming General Elections. 

The Statute for the proposed “ Europeanization ” of the 
Saar, which had been signed on Oct, 23, 1954, by Dr. Adenauer 
and M. Mend^s-France (see 13845 A), was rejected by the 
Saarlanders in a referendum held on Oct. 23, 1955 — Le., 
exactly one year after the signing of the Statute. The electorate, 
numbering about 670,000 (of whom 53 per cent were women) 
out of the total Saar population of 960,000, were asked to 
reply “ yes ” or “ no ” to the question : “ Do you approve 
the European Statute for the Saar agreed on by the Federal 
German and French Governments on Oct. 23, 1954, with the 
assent of the Saar Government?” The number of “ no ” votes 
was 423,434 and the number of “ yes ” votes 201,973, the 
Statute therefore bemg rejected by a majority of more than 
two to one. 


The referendum was carried out under the supervision of the 
International Commission for the Saar, whose headquarters were 
at Saarbmcken, with the assistance of 1,005 observers (including 
many mayors, lawyers, and government officials) drawn from 
all the member-countries of the Western European Umon 
except France and the German Federal Republic. The 
two latter countries, as mterested parties, took no part 
in the supervisory arrangements. Of the 1,005 observers, 
845 came from Luxemburg, 325 from the Netherlands, 165 
from Belgium, 120 from Italy, and 50 from Britam. A British 
national (Colonel William Urton, Conservative Central Office 
agent for the London area) acted as head of the neutral observer 
teams, general control being exercised by the International 
Commission. Neutral observers were present at all the 929 
polling stations in the Saar to ensure that the elections were 
carried out fairly and in an orderly maimer, and that there 
was no mtiraidation, fraudulent voting, etc. As a precautionary 
measure, and with the co-operation of the French, Federal 
German, and Luxemburg Governments, the frontiers of the 
Saar were “ sealed ” from mid-day on Oet. 22 until 6 a.m. 
on Oct. 24, on the mstmctiona of the International Com- 
mission; the only persons allowed to enter the Saar durmg 
t.liifl period were qualified voters from outside, diplomats, 
NATO troops, and members of the Commission- The voting 
took place m an atmosphere of complete cato and order, no 
incidents occurring at any of the pollmg stations. 


The categories of persons entitled to rote in the Saar referendum, 
the principles on which the referendum would be conducted, and the 
powers and duties of the Ihtemational Coiomiasiou, had been defined 
on May 13 by the Counca of the Western European Union (see 
14288 A). The International Commission, as originally constituted, 
consisted of Senator Dehousse (Belgium), as chairman. Sir George 
Rendel (Britain), Baron Bentlnok (Netherlands), Signor de Paolis 
(Italy) and M. Kunnen (Luxemburg) (see 14288 A). On Sept. 27, 
however, it was announced that Sir Geoi^e Rendel would be unable 
to continue Ms duties owing to lU-health, and that he had been 
succeeded by Sir John Troutbeok as British representative. 

Sir John Troutbeok was Ambassador in Baghdad from 1951 to 
1954, and had previously been head of the British Middle East 
Office In Cairo. 


Legislative measures regulatmg the conditions under which the 
referendum would be held, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Saar Statute, had been promulgated by the Saar 
Government on July 28 after approval by the Saar Landtag. 
They had been approved by the Council of the Western 
European Umon meeting at ministerial level in Paris on 
July 15, and at a further meeting on July 22 the Council 
decided that the date of promulgation would mark the beginmng 
of the three-month period preparatory to the referendum. 
During this period the Saar was the scene of a vigorous electoral 
campaign m which intensive propaganda was waged both for 
and, against the Statute. 

On the one hand, the Saar Statute— involving the “ European- 
ization ” of the Saar, its contmued detachment from Germany, 
at least pendmg the conclusion of a peace treaty, and the 
maintenance of the economic union with France— was supported 
by the Christian People’s Party and the Saar Socialist Party, 
headed respectively by Herr Johannes Hoffmann (the Saar 
Premier) and Dr. Peter Zimmer- They pointed to the advantages 
of maintaining the present economic union with France, and 
stressed that the “Europeanization” of the Saar would con- 
stitute an important stage in fostering European umty and 
promoting Franco-German imderstanding. 


On the other hand, the Statute was strongly opposed by three 
new pro-(5ennan parties, corresponding to &e three principal 
parties in the Federal Republic, which were formed in the 
Saar shortly after the above-mentioned legislation had 
promulgated. These three parties were the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party (the largest of them, and commandmg strong 
support from the predominantly B^man Cathohe population 
of the Saar), headed by Dr. Hubert Ney and corresponding to 
the Christian Democratic Umon in Western Germany ; the 
Saar Democratic Party, headed by Dr. Hemrieh Schneider 
and corresponding to the Free Democrats (Liberals) in the 
Federal Repubhc; and the Saar Social Democratic Party, 
headed by Herr Kurt Conrad (a trade union official) and 
(Xirresponding to the German Social Democratic Party. 

Grouped as a Heimatbund (Homeland League), the three 
parties conducted a vigorous campaign for the reunion of the 
Saar with Germany, mamtainmg that rejection of the Statute 
would be tantamount to a vote in favour of reunion. The 
Saar Communist Party also opposed the Statute and supported 
the Saar’s reunification with Germany. 

The electoral campaign, and its repercussions on Franco- 
German relations, are described below under cross-headings : 

Preparadons for the Referendum. Four Bibs r^ulafciug the 
conditLons for holding the referendum, and incorporating captain 
amendments made by the International Commission for the Saar, 
were approved by the Saar LaTidtoff on July 8 with only three dis- 
senting votes (the Communist deputies), and, as stated above, were 
promulgated on July 23, after approval by the Council of the W.E.U. 
They covered, tnter cdm, the formation of pohtical parties. Press 
and propaganda activities, and the holdmg of meetings, in conformity 
with the prmciples laid down by the Council of the W.E.U. With 
the promulgation of these laws, and the official entry into force of 
the three-month pre-referendum ** period, the former ban on the 
formation of pro-German parties came to an end, and parties were 
free to organize themselves and to campaign either for or against 
the Saar Statute. An immediate result was the formation of the 
above-mentioned three pro-German parties m the Saar 

In a statement issued on July 15, the International Commission 
declared that it would carry out its task in accordance with three 
guiding prmciples • (1) “ th© protection of the Saar population, 

which is entitled to tranquillity and peace ” ; (2) a fair referendum 
which would truly reflect the will of the population ; (3) a desire. 
Within the limits of its terms of reference, to help towards the 
establishment of good relations between Prance and Germany, 

Memorandum by the Federal German Government. The Federal 
German Government presented a memorandum to the International 
Commission on July 21 which, although agreeing that the conditions 
for the holding of the referendum “ contain important elements 
guaranteeiog that the referendum will he held in a satisfactory 
manner,” raised certain doubts and obDections. The memorandum 
said in this connexion * They (the Federal Government] feel hound 
to say that on examining the laws passed by the Saar LanMag, they 
have noted a number of pomts which give rise to some anxiety 
The provisions of th© Saar laws differ considerably from those of 
corresponding legislation in other Western European countries ; in 
particular, the laws relating to associations and to the Press confer 
on the Saar authorities wide powers, defined in very general teEm% 
enabling them to take drastic measures of a preventive nature 
affecting freedom of pohtioal action and the formation of public 
opinion in the Saar. The Federal Government attach great import- 
ance to this matter, mainly for psychological reasons. In their view, 
neither legislation nor practice m the Saar have up to the present 
given due xecogmtion to the need of allowing complete freedom 
for the formation of political opinion, as la the case in the Western 
world. . . . The people of the Saar wfll only r^ard the result of the 
referendum as intrinsically valid if they believe it reflects the freely 
expressed wfll of the population. ... It is essential to avoid anything 
which might justify an allegation of unfair conduct of the referendum.” 

The Electoral Campaign. The leaders of the pro-German parties. 
Dr. Ney and Dr. Schneider in particular, conducted an mtensive 
campaign for the rejection of the Saar Statute and the reunion of 
the Saar with Germany, their meetings commanding considerably 
bigger and more enthusiastic attendances than those of Herr Hoff- 
mann. and Dr. Zimmer, the leaders of the pro-Statute parties At 
many of th© meetings and demonstrations held by the three pro- 
German parties the audiences sang DeutscMand Uber oMes (th© 
German national anthem) and th© song Deutsch %st Scuir (“ The 
Saar is German ”), which had been composed under the Nazi regime 
for the plebiscite of 1935. In addition, hostile demonstrations against 
the Saar Government, and against Herr HofEmann personally, 
occurred, and violent incidents, resulting in intervention by th© 
International Commission, took place when pro-German demonstra- 
tions tried to break up meetings of th© pro-Statute parties, ©specially 
those addressed by Herr Hoffmann 

[Dr. Schneider, a lawyer and former Nazi storm-trooper, jomed the 
Nazi Party in 1930 but was expelled in 1937 after having held the 
post of head of the Saar Department in the German Foreign Office. 
He held a minor clerical post durmg th© war and was denazified In 
1949, thereafter resuming his legal practice in Saarhrucken. Dr. 
Schneider himself, though admittmg that he had joined the Nazi 
Party in its early days, stressed that he had withdrawn from the 
party in 1934, three years before his expulsion.] 
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Twelve demonstrators and seven Saar policemen werer injured on 
Angr. 17 at Nennkirchen when some tiionsands of pro- German 
demonstrators, mainly youths and young men, attempted to break 
up a meeting which was bemg addressed hy Herr Hoftman ; the 
demonstrators used iron raflings, stones, etc., against the police, 
who m. turn wore obliged to use truncheons and tear-gas to restore 
order. A further incident occnrred on the following day at St. 
Ingbert, when a hostile crowd of over 5,000 attempted to break into 
another meetmg addressed by Herr HofCmann , the police were 
agam called m to restore order, and eventually dispersed the 
demonstrators with fire-hoses. 

As a result of these incidents, the chamnan of the International 
O^inmission {Senator Dehousse) called a meetmg at Saarbrucken 
on Aug. 19 which was attended by the leaders of all the Saar pohtical 
parties, both pro-Statute 'and anti-Statute. To guard against future 
incidents, M- Dehousse put forward two proposals (1) that the 
opposing groups should agree to hold jomt meetings at which the 
vanous points of view would be put forward hy a spokesman of one 
side and answered by a spokesman of the other side , and (2) that 
there should he a pohtical truce for a week or a fortnight. Obj ections 
to these proposals were raised by both sides, and no definite action 
was taken. Nevertheless, as a result of appeals hy aH parties for the 
maintenance of calm and order, no further incidents occurred from 
Ang. 20 onwards, and the electoral campaign was conducted in a 
relatively calm atmosphere from that date until polling day on Oct 23 

On Aug. 5 the International Commission had sent a message to 
the West German Foreign Mmister, Dr. von Brentano, pomtmg out 
that “ serious difficulties ” would anse if the Christian Democratic 
Party in the Federal Kepuhhc sent representatives to attend the 
foundation meetmg of the parallel party in the Saar on Aug 7. to 
which they had been mvited It was pointed out that the Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar specifically forbade any intervention 
from outside which might influence Saar pohtical opinion. As a 
result, Br. von Brentano informed the Commission that the Christian 
Democrats would not send any representatives to the “ foundation 
meeting ** m Saarbrucken. 

Gomplaints had earlier been lodged with the Commission that 
three prominent members of the Social Democratic Party In the 
Federal Bepubhc — Herr Melhes, Herr Wehner, and Dr. Mommer — 
had attended the ‘‘ foundation meetmg of the Saar Democratic 
Party at Sulshaeh, near Dudweiler. 

Repercussions in Western Germany. As stated above, the three 
pro-German parties in the Saar were, m effect, the coimterparts of 
the similar parties m the Federal Republic The situation, however, 
was comphcated by the fact that whilst the Social Democrats and 
the Free Democrats in Western Germany, equally with those in the 
Saar, were opposed to the Saar Statute, the Christian Democratic 
party m the Federal Repubho had approved the Statute, whereas the 
parallel party in the Saar was opposed to It. 

The West German Christian Democratic Party issued a statement 
on Aug. 26, with Dr. Adenauer’s approval, regretting the way in 
which the referendum campaign was being conducted in the Saar, 
and declaring that the question of accepting or rejecting the Saar 
Statute had become submerged m arguments for or against the 
present Government headed by Herr Hofifmann — a matter which. 
It was stated, should properly be settled m the LaTidtag elections to 
be held after the referendum Reiterating the party’s support for the 
Saar Statute, the statement recalled that Dr. Adenauer had already 
explamed to the Bundestag that he had agreed to the Statute as a 
way of restoring pohtical freedom to the Saarlanders and of giving 
ihem the chance of choosing the Government they desired. The 
statement strongly denied allegations by the anti-Statute parties in 
the Saar that Dr. Adenauer had accepted the Statute '‘under 
pressure,” and quoted the Chancellor’s own denial before the party 
executive and before the Bund^taug. 

Dr. Adenauer himself, in a speech at Bochum on Sept, 2, expressed 
the hope that the Saarlanders would accept the Saar Statute and 
would subsequently reject the Hoffmann Government at the Landtag 
elections which would follow the referendum. He explained that 
he understood the desire of the Saarlanders to oust the present Saar 
Government, hut maintained that the correct order of events should 
he, jixstly, acceptance of the Saar Statute, and secondly, the holding 
of elections at which the Saarlanders would be free to choose their 
Government. The Chancellor’s speech was strongly criticized both 
hy Dr. Dehler and by Herr Ollenhauer (the respective leaders of the 
Free Democrats and the Social Democrats) as an attack on the 
pro-German parties in the Saar 

In spite of Dr Adenauer’s appeal, the leaders of the Christian 
Democratic, Social Democratic, and Free Democratic parties In the 
Saaj? announced on Sept. 3 -4 that they would maintain their opposition 
to the Statute, and at the same time announced the formation of the 
Beimcdhundj with the following aims . *' To remain faithful 

to the German fatherland, to defend Gorman culture in the Saar, 
to oppose any falsification of the popular will, and to further Franco- 
German understanding in the spirit of truthfulness through a just 
soluibion of the Saar question.” 

Subsequently some 600 delegates of the Saar Christian Doinooratic 
Party, meetmg in Saarhrticken on Sept. 18, unanimously adopted a 
resolution reiterating their opposition to the Saar Statute and 
expressing full confidence in Dr. Ney, the party leader. 

Dr. Ney gave an interview on the same day to a correspondent of 
the Mcmchester Guardian In which he denied that the pro-German 
miqvement in the Saar was in any way nationalist, or directed against 
tlie interests of France, ” We are perfectly ready,” he said, ” to take 
France’s economic needs Into account. By all means let Franca 


have the Saar coal she requires, and let her pay for it with francs 
or, if she wishes, with foodstuffs from Alsace-Lorraine. . . . But 
even more important to us is our determination not to be separated 
from Germany pohtioally ” 

Three West German parties — ^the Social Democrats, the Free 
Democrats, and the Refugee Party — tissued a joint statement on 
Oct. 14 €iskmg the Federal Government to take measures to ensure 
the reunification of the Saar with the Federal Republic The suggested 
measures — ^based on two considerations, (a) that the Saarlanders 
were Germans and desired to remam in Germany, and (6) that the 
Saar was legally a part of Germany withm her 1937 frontiers — ^were 
as follows . 

(1) Reduction of the duties on Saar goods imported into the 
Federal Republic 

(2) Improvement of rail and road communications between the 
Saar and Germany 

(3) Encouragement of Saarlanders to attend youth, trade union, 
cultural, and sports meetings of all kinds in Germany. 

(4) The formation by the Federal Mimstry of All-German Affairs 
of a Saar Council to investigate all problems connected with the 
reunion of the Saar with Germany. 

(5) The implementation of a previously prepared economic plan 
for the Saar as soon as the territory was reunited with Germany. 
Its main purpose would be to modernize and rationahzo the Saar’s 
industries m order to bring them up to the same standards as those 
of the Federal Repubho 

(6) The raismg of social benefits in the Saar to the same level as 
those m the West German Lender, 

(7) An assurance that Saarlanders would he allowed to express 
their desire to return to Germany, and that no-one would be penalized 
m any way because of his attitude towards reunification. 

Ten days earlier (Oct. 4) the leaders of the three pro-German 
parties m the Saar had visited Bonn to exchange views with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. In a press conference, at 
which Dr Schneider acted as spokesman, they pointed out that 
any intervention m the electoral campaign, from whatever quarter 
it might come, would be contrary to the provisions of the Saar 
Statute and would ” falsify ” the results of the referendum. [The 
statement was issued on the eve of a meeting between Dr. Adenauer 
and M Fauro, the French Prime Minister, which was held in 
Luxemburg on the following day — ^see below.] Dr. Schneider 
emphasized that all the pro-German parties had obeyed the regula- 
tions laid down for the conduct of the referendum, and that none 
of them had been rebuked by the International Commission. 

Repercussions in France. - Faurc-Adenauer Discussions. M Faure 
and Dr. Adenauer, accompanied respectively by M. Pinay (the 
French Foreign Mimstor) and Dr. HaHstem (State Secretary for 
Foreign Afitairs in the West German Government), had a meeting 
in Luxemburg on Oct 5 at which the Saar and other European 
questions were discussed. The following j olnt communiqu6 was Issued: 

” The Federal Chancellor and the French Prime Minister . . . had 
an exchange of views which showed their opinions to he in full 
agreement. . . . The two Governments reaffirmed their wish to 
continue along the path of Franco-German co-operation in the 
European framework They expressed anew their conviction that 
the unification, peace, and welfare of Europe can be assured only 
by building up European institutions and by a sincere understanding 
between Germany and France. They made known their resolve to 
do everything to contribute to such a policy. 

” Bearing in mind that the agreement on the Statute for the Saar 
is a component part of such a pohoy, they agreed that the details 
of the Statute, which will require to he worked out in consultation 
with the Saar population after it has accepted the Statute, must 
guarantee the full maintenance of the material and spiritual interests, 
character, and affinities of the Saar population. They recognized 
similarly that after acceptance of the Statute political freedoms 
must continue to remain in force as laid down in Article 6 of the 
Statute and in the decisions of the Western European Union Finally, 
they declared themselves ready to begin in February the tripartite 
negotiations envisaged in Art 12 of the agreement of Oct, 23, 1954.” 

[Art. 12 of the Saar agreement, while providing that the principles 
of the economic union of the Saar with France should be incorporated 
in an agreement between the Saar and France, also laid down that 
there should be progressively closer economic relations between the 
Saar and the German Federal Republic. Such relations would be 
” wimiiflr to those existing between France and the Saar,” though 
they were not to endanger the currency union with France. Tripartite 
agreements — ^to which France, Germany and the Saar would be 
parties — ^were to be concluded to apply those principles.] 

M. Pinay Issued the following statement after the Luxemburg 
meeting ” In answer to tendentious reports, the French Govern- 
ment wishes to make it clear that it has never lost eight of the foot 
that the final status of the Saar must have the approval of the Saar 
population. It at the peace conference France supports the continua- 
tion of the Saar Statute, which in her view is the boat solution from 
a European point of view, she knows that this will be permanent 
only if the Statute has worked satisfactorily and has obtained the 
free consent of the Saar population. France in no way intends to 
exert pressure on the free decision of the Saar population by delaying 
the peace treaty.” 

A further statement on the French Government’s policy uis-A-uis 
the Saar was made on Got. 20 by M. Pinay to the Foreign Ajaairs 
Commission of the French National Assembly, in the form of the 
following six-point declaration : 
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(1 ) As was recalled in tke LnxembnTgr commtmiqnd, tlie agreement 
of Oct. 23, 1954, constitutes an essential element in tlie policy of 
Franco- German co-operation and European reconstruction. . . 
TMs Is really what is at stake m the vote of Oct. 23, 1955. It does 
not imply any choice between France and Germany, but involves 
a choice between co-operation and disunity. 

(2) Tbanks to the European Statute, tbe Saarlanders will be 
nnited instead of divided, and will tbns be called on to play a decisive 
role in tbe reinforcement of tbe Western community. Tbey will 
go to tbe poU m freedom, oust as tbey will go m freedom to decide 
tbeir future at tbe second referendum [i e. for tbe election of a new 
Landtag\ Tbe French Government, convinced of tbe need for a 
European solution, will never brmg any kmd of pressure to bear 
upon tbe free decision of tbe Saarlanders. 

(3) On Oct 23 tbe Saarlanders will cboose between a European 
solution and tbe mamteuance of tbe staiu& qito. Tbe Freneb Govern- 
ment formally demes allegations that an alternative solution migbt 
be envisaged Tbe situation created by tbe rejection of an agreement 
arrived at after five years' effort, and approved by tbe Parliaments 
of tbe two countries, would make it impossible for any Government 
or Parbament to reopen negotiations. 

(4) Negotiations to extend tbe economic relationship between tbe 
Saar and tbe Federal Repnbbc will open in Febmary, X956, as 
foreseen in tbe agreement of October, 1954. 

(5) That agreement entrusts to a European Commissioner tbe 
responsibibty for deciding bow the Saar shall contribute to common 
defence within the framework of Western European unity. It is 
thus untrue to say that it will be possible to enlist Saarlanders in 
the French Army, and absurd to claim that they could be sent to 
North Africa. [This assertion bad been made during tbe electoral 
campaign by pro-German speakers ] 

(6) Tbe agreement of October, 1954, opens up bigger prospects 
of development to tbe Saar. In Luxemburg tbe German and Freneb 
Governments committed themselves to work in tbe spint of 
co-operation and rapprocheTnent between tbe two peoples. Tbe 
appbcation of tbe Statute must pay great attention to tbe character 
and aflanities of the Saar population, and secure for it the advantages 
and essential achievements from which it now benefits. . . . Tbe 
European Statute of tbe Saar opens tbe door to tbe future ” 

Defections from Saar Government and Christian People’s Party. 
The position of Herr Hoffmann's Government was weakened a few 
days before tbe referendum by tbe withdrawal from tbe Christian 
People’s Party (announced on Oct. 19) of four leading ofScials : 
Herr Gottbard Lorscbeider, bead of tbe Saar Government's Foreign 
Affairs Department; Dr Sebutz, State Commissioner for Recon- 
struction and Landrat of St Wendel ; and Herr Linieus and Dr. 
Dierkes, tbe respective JLandrdte of Merzig and Ottweiler. [A landrat 
has roughly tbe same duties as a Prefect of a French dipari&mmt, 
acting as head of tbe local district adunmstration. ] No oflaoial 
reasons were given for tbe resignations. 

Professor Paul Senf, tbe Saar Minister of Finance and also a 
leading member of tbe Christian People's Party, bad resigned from 
tbe Government on Sept. 7 and in subsequent weeks appeared 
on tbe platform of tbe pro-German parties. Tbe organ of tbe Saar 
Christian Democratic Party stated that Dr. Senf bad resigned 
because he r^arded tbe resignation of tbe Government, tbe dissolution 
of tbe Landtag, and tbe holding of new elections as essential pre- 
conditions for tbe bolding of tbe referendum. 

Post-Referendum Developments. 

The following statement was issued by the Federal German 
Government on Oct. 24 after the result of the Saar referendum 
had been aimoimced : 

“ With tbe consent of their Parbaments, tbe Governments of tbe 
French Republic and tbe German Federal Repnbbc agreed to submit 
tbe Saar Statute worked out by them to a free, uninfluenced vote of 
tbe people of the Saar. Tbe people of tbe Saar have expressed them- 
selves by a large majority against tbe Statute. Thereby tbe problem 
is posed afresh of findmg a solution which takes into account tbe will 
of tbe people of the Saar, expressed in tbe result of tbe referendum, 
and wblob serves German-French co-operation and tbe goal of tbe 
European community,” 

Dr. Adenauer sent a message to M. Faure on the same day 
reiteratmg his conviction, as expressed at the Luxemburg 
meeting, ‘‘that the outcome of the referendum should not 
and will not prejudice the good relations between our two 
countries.” He added : “ Knowing that both our Governments 
sought a settlement in the spirit of European solidarity and 
have loyally observed their obligations, I am certain that m 
the future, too, they will go the way of harmony and friend- 
ship.” M. Faure replied : “ Like you, I am convinced that 
the results of the Saar referendum cannot divert our two 
Governments from the path they have taken. The new diffi- 
culties in our way make our task harder. They will not, however, 
weaken our common will to serve the cause of Europe and of 
understanding between our two peoples.” 

The result of tbe referendum was enthusiastically welcomed in 
Western Germany by tbe Social Democrats, tbe Free Democrats, 
tbe Refugee Party, and tbe German Party, and by tbe West German 
Press generally. Herr Kaiser, the Federal Mimster for All-German 
Affairs, sent a telegram of congratulation to tbe Saar Christian 
Democratic Party and demanded the resignation of Herr Hoffmann ; 
Herr Bltlober (Free Democrat), tbe Federal Ylce-Obancellor. declared 


that be ” thoroughly approved ” tbe decision taken by tbe Saar- 
landers ; whilst Dr. Dehler, tbe leader of tbe Free Democrats, said 
that be bad ** seldom been more debgbted by a piece of news,” and 
that tbe Saarlanders bad said * no ' to tbe Statute but ‘ yes ’ to 
Germany and Europe.” Herr Obenhauer, tbe leader of tbe Social 
Democrats, similarly expressed bis pleasure at tbe result, declanng 
that tbe Saarlanders bad " rejected tbe bated Hoffmann regime ” 
and ” demonstrated tbeir German nationabty.” Tbe Christian 
Democrats mamtamed reticence and issued no official statement. 

In France, a statement was issued by the Quai d'Orsay saying that 
tbe referendum bad not brongbt that positive response which 
seemed to conform with tbe interests of Europe ” It declared, 
however, that France stood by tbe ideals of European co-operation, 
that she was determined to pursue them in spite of all difficulties, 
and that tbe new situation could be considered only withm tbe legal 
framework of existing institutions. Keen disappointment with tbe 
result of tbe referendum was expressed by tbe French Press, Le Monde 
beading its editonal article A Rude Awakenmg.” M. Francois- 
Poncet, tbe retiring Ambassador m Bonn (see 14466 O), writing in 
Ze Figaro, said that tbe most senous aspect of tbe matter was tbe 
personabty of the leader of tbe anti-Statute campaign. Dr. Schneider, 
whom be accused of having acted m tbe manner and style of tbe 
Third Reich ” and of bavmg ” shamelessly exploited national 
sentiment ” m an attempt to persuade tbe Saarlanders that tbey bad 
to vote either for France or (Germany. 

Herr Hoffmann, who had been Prime Minister of the Saar 
since 1952, resigned immediately the result of the referendum 
was made known. The Saar Landtags meeting on Oct. 29-SO, 
agreed to dissolve itself on Dec. 17 and decided that elections 
for a new Landtag should be held on Dec. 18. At the same 
time it appomted Dr. Hemrich Welsch, a lawyer and non-party 
man, as Prune Minister of the Saar on a “ caretaker ” basis 
imtil the elections. At the request of all the Saar parties except 
the Communists, it was agreed to ask the International Com- 
mission to remain m the Saar to ensure that the Landtag 
elections were held in a free and unfettered manner. 

The pro-German parties, though not represented m the present 
Landtag, agreed to Dr. Welseh’s appomtment and to the arrangements 
for new elections. Although there had been some dispute about the 
date on which tbe elections should be held — ^tbe pro- German partis 
urging that tbey should take place on Dec 4, and tbe older parties 
suggesting January, 1956 — ^tbe compromise date of Dec. 18 was 
agreed upon through tbe mediation of Senator Debousse. 

Dr Welseb (65), a Saarlander, was legal adviser to tbe German 
military administration in Alsace-Lorrame during tbe war, and was 
instrumental in saving M. Robert Sebuman (the post-war Freneb 
Premier and Foreign Minister, and author of the ” Schuman Plan ”) 
from being sent to a concentration camp His clean war record and 
mtegrity were not questioned from any quarter, and after tbe war 
be held several Civil Service posts in tbe Saar adnumstration. In 
1951-52 be was Munster of Labour in Herr Hoffmann’s Government 
(in a non-party capacity), and at tbe time of his appomtment to the 
Premiership was chairman of the State Insurance Board. 

Dr. Welsch formed a four-man caretaker Government on 
Oct. 80 with the following membership ; Dr. Heinrich Welsch, 
Prime Minister, Labour, and Justice ; Dr. Paul Schtitz, 
Internal Affairs and Cultural Affairs ; Professor Adolf Blind, 
Finance ; and Herr Eugen Huthmacher, Economic Affairs. 
In a broadcast on taking office, Dr. Welsch promised that a 
new electoral law would be introduced in preparation for the 
Landtag elections, and pomted out that his administration 
was of an interim character until the elections took place. He 
declared that his chief aim would be to bring about internal 
pacification and compromise, whilst realizing the desires of the 
population as expressed in the referendum, and emphasized 
that there would be no victimization of any description. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Welt der Arbeit, Cologne - Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep. Saar Referendum, 
W.E.U. Decisions, 14288 A ; Franco-German Agreements, 
14223 A ; Saar Statute, 13845 A 5 1935 Referendum, 1508 C.) 

A. ESriERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION. -- 
Articles of Agreement signed by 20 Countries. 

The United Kingdom and Canada signed tbe Articles of 
Agreement of the International Fmance Corporation in 
Washington on Oct. 26, thus bnnging to 20 the number of 
Governments which have signed to date. India had signed on 
Oct. 19, the other 17 signatory countries bemg Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domimcan Republic, Ecuador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru. A further 29 member- 
countries of the International Bank have expressed their 
intention of joming the I.F.C,, includmg the Umted States, 
where a Bill authorizing U.S. participation was signed by 
President Eisenhower early in August, and Australia, where 
the Federal House of Representatives approved Australian 
membership on Oct. 27. — (International Bank, Washington) 
(Prev. rep. I.F.C., 14158 A ; UJC Participalion, X4490 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Supplementary Budget, 

- Increases in Purchase Tax and Undistributed 
Profits Tax. - Abolition of ‘‘ D ” Scheme. - Higher Postal 
Charges. - Cut in Housing Subsidies and Government 
Budding. - Central Control of Local Government 
Borrowing. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on Oct. 19 that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would introduce a suplement- 
ary Budget in the House of Commons on Oct. 26, and that his 
statement would “ cover a series of economic measures, some 
of which are fiscal and will need to be embodied in a Finance 
Bih.” Mr. Butler accordingly introduced his autunm Budget on 
that date, the principal changes proposed by him bemg as 
follows : 

Purchase Tax. The existing rates of 25 per cent, 50 per cent, and 
76 per cent would be increased, with certain exceptions, by one-fifth 
to 30, 60, and 90 per cent respeotiyely. Kitchenware, china, and 
some household goods which had been exempt for some years would 
become subject to purchase tax at the 30 per cent rate. The changes 
would apply to goods deliyered by registered manufacturers and 
wholesalers, or imported by unregistered persons, on and after Oct. 27. 

« D ” Scheme. This scheme, which provided for purchase tax 
relief on ceruam articles of clothing, footwear, bedding, textiles, furs, 
and furmture, would be abolished, but most of the articles affected 
would become subject to preferential tax rates of 5 and 10 per cent 
as from Oct. 27. 

Profits Tax. The rate of tax on distributed profits would be raised 
from 22i per cent to 27 i per cent as from Nov. 1. 

Housing Subsidy. The Exchequer subsidy for housing projects 
of local authorities would be abolished as soon as possible, except 
where it apphed to slum clearance and to rehousing excess population 
from big cities In the meantime it would be cut substantially. 

Loam to Local Authorities. The volume of Government lending 
to local authorities would in future be checked, to induce them to 
borrow on their own credit in the stock or mortgage markets and 
thns to relieve demands on the Exchequer. Local authorities 
borrowing from the PubHo Works Loans Board would have to pay 
rates at the current market level. A Government message was 
being sent to all local authorities asking them to review at once 
their capital spending programmes and to keep capital expenditure 
down to that of 1954-55, 

Natioxmlized Industries. The electricity, gas, and coal industries 
had agreed to out or delay cortam capital expenditure. 

Public Works. Certain Government bmldmg projects would be 
suspended for the time being, but the roads programme would go 
ahead as announced. There would be no out in the hospital building 
programme, but hospital boards would be asked to undertake urgent 
projects only. 

Postal and Telephone Charges. The following increases would 
come into force on Jan. 1, 1956 

Letters, etc. Inland charge would remain at 2 Jd. up to 2 oz. (95 per 
cent of ^ letters are sent at this rate) ; but, instead of id. for the 
next 2 oz. and Id. lor each additional 2 oz., the charge for each 2 oz. 
above the first 2 oz would be lid. 

Printed papers and samples, at present charged at 1 id, for 4 oz 
and id. for each additional 2 oz., would go up to lid. for the first 
2 oz. and then Id. for each additional 2 oz. Newspaper rates would 
remain unchanged 

Special charges ; The basic express letter charge would be 
increased from 6d. to Is., and foes for long-term redirection of mail 
would also be higher. 

Parcels, Inland rates would be as follows (old rates in parentheses) : 
Up to 2 Ih., Is. 3d. (is Id ); 2 lb - 3 lb , la 5d (Is 3d ) ; 3 lb. - 4 lb., 
Is, 8a (Is 6d.); 41b - 5 lb , Is lld. (Is 8d.) ; 51b, -61b., 2s. Id. 
(Is. lOd ) ; 6 lb. - 7 lb , 2s 3d. (2s. Od.) , 7 lb - 8 lb., 2e 6d (2s. Id.) ; 
8 lb. - 11 lb , 2s 8d. (2s. 3d ) ; 11 lb. - 15 lb , 2s. 9d. (2s. 4d ). Price 
charges to the Irish RepubUo would be increased accordingly. 

TelepTiones, Rental increases would be made varying from 
a year for London business subscribers to for London residential 
subscribers and for provincial residential subscribers. There 
would also be increases for auxiliary lines, extensions, etc Local 
calls from telephone caH-boxes would remain unchanged at 3d , but 
local calls from subscribers* telephones would be charged at 2d., 
as against 14d. hitherto (for up to 5 miles), 4d. instead of 3d. (5-74 
miles), 6d. instead of 44d. (74-124 miles), and 8d Instead of 6d 
(124 - 15 miles). Increased charges would be made for alarm calls, 
reversed charge calls, temporary transfer of calls, etc. 

Surtax, (a) Measures wotdd be taken to combat "dividend 
stripping** — a device operated by certain financial oonoems under 
which the liquid reserves of companies (mostly private businesses) 
are extracted free of surtax by means of selling them to finance 
houses 

(6) The relief from surtax allowed to Lloyds Underwriters on 
profits which they pay into special reserve funds would he Increased, 
Buhjeot to certain conditions. 

National Savings, The limit of holdings of National Savings 
Oertiflcates would be raised from ^760 to ^900. 

Tjhe ClwwDicellor pointed out that these measures were intended 
td; restrain publib and private demand and thus to reinforce 
gilll farther the Government’s credit and monetary policy. 


The Chancellor’s speech to the House of Conunons was as 
follows (cross-headings inserted) : 

" I have a variety of measures, moludmg fiscal proposals, to put 
before the House which the Government judge are essential if the 
present economic situation is to be tackled thoroughly and effectively. 
The fact that my speech will mclude Budgetary measures m^ht 
lead members to think that things are more difldcult than they had 
imagined. Actually there has been a distmct improvement in the 
past month. . . . Since the middle of last month, sterling has 
strengthened and the loss of reserves has been effectively halted, 
and our current deficit under the European Payments Union has been 
greatly reduced Moreover, the September trade returns indicate 
that the gap between our export and import figures has been narrowed, 
and during 1955 the terms of trade have moved rather in our favour 
than against us.” 

Need for a Supplementary Budget. “ What, then, have been the 
causes for our anxiety over this long summer, and why is further 
action needed now ? These are the points I propose to answer 
Smee the last Budget, over six months ago, rumours and speculations 
arose in July about the future parity of sterling and the margms 
within which it might move. This was largely due to the discussions 
in Paris in June on the subject of a European clearing system. 

This uncertainty coincided with a second and separate factor 
the emergence of a significant degree of internal inflation due to 
wage and rising personal mcomes, to increased spending on 

both consumption and investment, and to industrial unrest, in wbioh 
the effects of the dock strike should not be under-estimated. Alto- 
gether there has been shown to be excessive demand for our limited 
supply of labour and materials. These two influences — ^rumours 
and uncertainty, and the emergence of a degree of internal inflation 
— ^reacted one on the other, and our reserves suffered some losses. 

But a plain statement of our policy towards sterling— and I have 
nothing to add today to what I said at Istanbul over a month ago 
[at a meetmg of the International Bank and Monetary Fund] — ^has 
altogether improved the standmg of sterling, in so far as it was 
threatened by doubts about our exchange pohey Some people may 
therefore be inohned to ask whether we could not wait till the next 
Budget to take further action against the internal inflationary 
pressure. This would be a much easier and more comfortable course 
than taking steps at once. But this Government are determined to 
restore the balance of the economy without delay so that we may 
rebuild our reserves and create a firm basis for future forward moves 
in national policy Thus we shall consolidate sterling's recent 
recovery and take advantage of the opportunities which world trade 
offers us. 

I am quite clear where my duty lies, namely, that we must talce 
further action, and take it now. Wo shall be moving in company 
with the Governments of Australia and New Zealand. These and 
a number of other countries have been suffering from troubles 
somewhat similar to our own, and Members wlU have observed that 
somewhat similar restraint is being applied in the United States, 
Western Germany, and Holland ** 

Dangers of Growing Economic Expansion. ** Lot us bo clear, at 
the outset, that the problems which we in Britain are facing are not 
problems caused by a slack or enfeebled economy. Wo aro moving 
on the tide of a vigorously growing expansion which is outstripping 
the resources available to maintain its strength Tweniy-flvo years 
ago John Maynard Keynes said : ‘ We aro suffering not from the 
rheumatics of old age hut from the growing pains of over-rapid 
changes.* That statement is equally true of our situation today. 

In addressing ourselves to the cause and cure of our growing pains, 
we must reflect that we have not experienced the problems of a free 
economy for some 17 years, that we have taken on many and varied 
overseas burdens far greater than eomo of our main competitors, 
such as Western Germany, and that we are sustaining, and moan 
to continue to sustain, a system of social services which is the envy 
of the world. In view of these three postulates I have made it clear 
that, in my view, the problems of the British economy demand a 
dual policy, combining both Incentive and restraint. 

We need, and have needed incentive to secure the maximum ex- 
pansion of production and employment at homo. ... In the last 
four years we have what may now be said to be the fullest employment 
known in our history. We need restraint to enable us to combine 
internal expansion with external solvency, and to ensure that the 
demand which results from full employment does not imperil our 
balance of payments or prevent us from honouring our manifold 
commitments overseas. 

We have had these two considerations in mind during this year. 
In February, when the first sigms of serious strain appeared, we took 
action by raising the Bank rate to 44 per cent, and by relmposing 
a moderate degree of restriction on hiro-puxchaae transactions. 
Therefore, at the time of the Budget in April, I could point both to 
the strengthening of sterling and to the improvement in the rosorves 
which had resulted. I warned the House that it would ' naturally 
take some time for the effects of the Bank rate and of the tightening 
of credit to make themselves fully felt on our balance of payments.* 

With the single and disquieting exception of coal, my confidence 
In our ability to increase production has been fully justified. So far 
this year industrial production has been running between 5 and 6 per 
cent above the corresponding period of lost year, thus maintaining 
the momentum of the expansion of the last two or three years. Our 
exports have improved, and there is a generally high level of activity 
and well-being in the country. So much so that some people may 
find it hard to understand why, with full employment and better 
rewards, there la any need for remedial action to be token. 
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But the truth is that, while the incentive side of our policy has 
worked to the advantage of the country as a whole, the disciplinary 
side, in the form of the restriction on credit — of which we had little 
practical experience in conditions of full employment when the trend 
of consumption and investment was rising, which was opposite to 
what happened when I applied it on first taMng office — ^has proved to 
operate less rapidly than we expected and intended. That was the 
reason for the further measures which I introduced on July 25. 

We cannot be certain as yet how far the various restraints which 
we have progressively brought into force during the year are exerting, 
in their totality, their effect on the economy Bank advances are 
generally gradually falling ; the trade gap is becoming rather smaller , 
and, as I foretold in the Budget — and my conclusion was correct — 
there has recently been some slowing down in the rate at which 
personal consumption has been growing. So my forecasts m the 
Budget were correct 

But I am conscious of too many signs that, before the ongmal 
pressures have been sufficiently checked, new pressures may develop 
to reinforce them. Here are some of the indications. The unsatisfied 
demand for materials and labour, which has been marked throughout 
the year, persists In spite of new production records, we are faced 
with a shortage of steel and of other essential materials ; and we are 
managing to overcome these only by additional imports And these 
are significant figures : for every individual unemployed, there are 
now more than two vacancies notified to employment exchanges. 
The excess of demand is showing itself not only in terms of personal 
consumption but also in a tempo of new investment which threatens 
to outstrip the growth of our resoxirces ” 


Excessive Consumer Expenditure and its Effects. ** These are the 
factors which have caused us to take action. The sum total of con- 
sumers” expenditure remams too high The Index of Weekly Wage 
Rates rose by no less than five points between December and March, 
when a good many of the large wage claims wore settled But the 
figures now available show that it rose by another three points 
between March and June, and has since risen again by a further point 
And new wage claims are now being pressed forward. 

At the same time the level of dividend distribution has continued 
to rise. Reports published by industrial companies in the first nine 
months of this year show an increase in net dividends of 22 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1954 ; on a gross basis, that is 
before deduction of tax, the morease is about 19 i per cent- The 
oonolusion is inescapable that we must design our poheies so that 
they face up to, and cope with, the danger to the economy — and 
especially to our competitive power — of a further expansion of 
incomes and of consumer demand. 

In addition to the evidence of continuing expansion in the amount 
of work actually done on fixed investment, aU the indications of future 
intentions — ^the increase in the plans approved for new factory 
construction, and the rising value of orders on hand for machine- 
tools — point to a gathering momentum of demand in this field, 
which, taken with an increase of industry’s stocks and work In 
progress, and with the rise in incomes and consumption, Is now 
overloading the economy. . ^ ^ 

When a productive machine is working at such brimful capacity, 
it becomes easier not merely to obtain higher money incomes but 
also to pass on In higher prices the increased costs which result. 
Both costs and prices have been gradually edging upwards, refleoting 
the continuing rise in personal incomes This leads to social strains 
at home ; and abroad it threatens the competitive power of om 
exports in a world market where prices are hecoming increas^ly 
keener. It is significant that the index of our export prices has risen 
by 3 per cent since the end of last year. 

It is difficult to define the trend of exports exactly, because of the 
Interruptions of the dock strikes. So far as we can tell, it is ris^ 
at an appreciable rate Our exports to the U.S.A., m particular, will 
do better this year than they have been doing for a long time past. 
But it is becoming increasingly clear that home demand and kome 
spending are not only sapping the competitive power of our eajorte 
but are also drawing in a larger volume of imports than we can afford. 

In the first nine months of this year the excess of ow tot^ imports 
o.i.£. over our toted exports has been no less than £676,000,000, as 
against only £425,000,000 in the same period last year, .^d although 
higher prices account for some part of this increase-— the Index of 
Import Prices during this period has been, on averse, some 3 per 
cent higher than over the same period last year— it is an expansion 
in the volume of imports which is mainly respoi^ible. In volume, 
imports have been no less than 11 per cent higher in 
January to September of this year than in the corresponding months 
of 1954 ; and the strain which they have Imposed on our balan^ 
of paTioents has been, particularly agefrarated 
suhstantlal tonnages of coal. As a res^t wa are f^ed 
a gap In the balance of oni Tlsible trade, and with a marked decline 
in the reserves of gold and doUars ,1 i.,. tt < 4 . ^ 

The revised estimate for the overaU current balance of the Billed 
Kingdom, recently pubHshed, shows a surplus for the second h^ 
of 1954 of £21,000,000 , and the provisional estimate for the tot 
half of 1955 is £17,000,000. This surplus of £38,000,000 (inolutog 
aid) for the 12 months ending in June, 1965, Is 

but it is Ineuffloient to enable us to discharge the fuU range of our 
commitments and responsibilities overse^. 

By Sept. 30 of this year the reserves kad Men to £838,000,000^^ 
and during October we have had to pay to the E.P.XJ. £28,000,000 
in respect of our September deficit, which was incurred atoost 
entirely in the first half of that month. On the 
June 30, 1963, the International Monetary Iqr^ooo^OOO^ 

in excess of our original subscription to the of ' 

Sie whole of that excess has now been redeemed. Thus our borrowing 


rights have increased, and this constitutes a significant reinforcement 
to our own reserves. Di short, we have room in which to make effective 
our determination to reinforce and maintain sterling ; hut we have 
no room for complacency.”’ 

Need for Measures of Restraint. "Now, when world trade is expand- 
ing, is the tune for the level of our reserves to nae rather than to fall. 
As far as we can foresee, it would appear that the rest of the sterling 
area should, with improved commodity prices, do a little better in 
the months to come. On the other hand, the closest possible examina- 
tion of our own prospects suggests that results in the U.K, are not 
likely to show sufficient improvement — ^though they might show a 
small improvement — ^unless we moderate the pull of home demand. 

In judging what further measures of domestic restraint are reguired 
for this purpose, we must remember that a near balance or a small 
surplus on our overseas current account is not good enough. It is 
essential that we should earn a good surplus if we are to honour 
our manifold commitments overseas while allowing for adverse 
swings In our balance of payments, and if confidence m sterling is 
to be maintained 

Having watched the recent course of events — ^the continuing high 
level of demand, both public and private, the persistent shortage of 
labour, the renewed pressure for higher wages, and the strain to 
which our reserves remain subject — 1 see hoth reason and need to 
reinforce the restraints which we have so far applied, in order to 
give the economy, in good time, the degree of rehef which it needs 
and to strengthen the foundations of our balance of payments. 

The methods hy which we propose to deal with this problem wiE 
be consistent with the Government’s economic policy as a whole, 
as it has developed during the past years. We shall not fall back on 
physical import cuts, which, so far from correcting inflation, may 
aggravate it stiU further and, in any case, can he effective only if they 
are reinforced by rationing, allocation, and controls Our measures 
must be of a more general character, consistent with our set policy 
of freer trade and payments, and desired to moderate the expansion 
of demand without distorting the natural pattern of growth of a 
free economy. The measures I shall outline are of this kind 

But however firmly and wisely the Government acts, it is only if 
the Government’s measures are recognized by public opinion as 
being taken in the best interests of the country as a whole that the 
economy wiH be restored to fuU health. It is an illusion to suppose 
that fuU employment, price stability, and a healthy balance of 
payments can be secured by the Government, irrespective of the 
contributions made, or withheld, by the people. Our plans are, 
therefore, framed to create the economic climate in which all elements 
of the community can play their full parts, and so balanced as to 
command the support of the whole country.” 


Principles of Restraining PnbHc EjgMnditnre. " I come now to ^e 
action which we propose to take- The measures of restraint which 
were imposed in the earlier months of the year will, of course, be 
mamtained and allowed to develop their full effect. But the pro- 
gressive operation of credit-policy will now be reinforced by further, 
and more direct, measures designed to restram demand in both the 
public and the private sectors of the economy, and to reduce expendi- 
ture on both investment and personal consumption. 

I sometimes hear it said that there is one simple solution for all our 
economic difficulties, namely, to make dramatic reductions in 
Government current expenditure. Most people who say this are the 
victims of two fallacies. First, that Government expenditure is 
making increasing demands upon the nation’s resoipces ; secondly, 
that vast economies can be made by sqneezlng administrative costs, 
without changing the functions of the Government or reducing the 


cope of any important service 

In fact, we have been wielding the knife continuously for four 
^ears now; and during that period we have been much more 
uooessful in restrainnig Govemment expenditure than is commonly 
ealized Four years ago Govemment current expenffitore was 
lating up 29 per cent of gross national production. This year wo 
lave got it down to 26 per cent. Meanwhile, the squeeze on adminia- 
rative costs goes on all the time, and it wfil tighten stiB mom. 

But it is not in the administrative cost that the big money lies. It 
ies in quite a small number of very laige and important fonotlons 
vhloh the Govemment have to dischaige : defence, law and order, 
jooial services, national insuranoe, assistance to agriculture, colonial 
xnd foreign services, and so on. When we look at Govemment 
expenditure, not in detail hut in the large, the question of major 
shanges of policy arises at once, for I emphasize that we am now at 
% point where major reductions ta expendbture can only flow from 
major policy changes. 

Do those who say that Government expenditure could be drastl<My 
reduced propose a reversal of poKoy in education, or a cut in the 
cost of pensions, or are we to hold up work ou the roads ? Perhaps 
t can answer by saying that in each of these spheres we have to do 
aU we can as it is to meet the imperative needs— in education, of a 
rising school population ; for the old, of an increased number of 
retiied penslonsers ; aad for the ro^, a wUoli I 

increase, but -wiiloli fa already insnfiaoient to deal vrith the industrial 
needs of the country. 

Are we, then, to make a big out in our defence ob^tions J The 
Defence Estimates will be published at the usu^ 
will show tha:t we are carrying out our oommrtments the utao^ 
economy consistent with maintaining the efficiency of the Servic^ 
in a period of revolutlonarT changes In stea^ and equlpm^. 
This same criterion of 

at the right time to the range of subsidies which fall within the field 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Bnt at present — and I have been over the whole field of Government 
expenditure very thoroughly — ^the main possibilities of major 
economies do not he in cutting back existing services. They lie in 
retraining the rate of development , in moderating the capital outlay 
on the expansion of services over the whole of the field where its 
cost affects Government finance, whether directly or through grants, 
loans, or guarantees, and so reducing the mcreased operating costs 
to which that expansion inevitably leads. It is in this way that we 
can best constitute a balanced and considered pattern of economy 
in pubho expenditure, such as the country needs.** 

Cut in Housing Subsidies to Local Authorities. ** In the public 
sector tbe mvestment expenditure of the local authorities is a very 
important element. It represents about a quarter of the total of 
the nation’s investment Ever smce the first formulation of full 
employment policy in 1944 it has been common ground that this 
area of pubho investment is of particular significance in the task 
of keeping the economy on an even keel 

By far the largest element is subsidized housing, which represented 
a capital expenditure of £390,000,000 m 1954 Housebuilding 
continues at a high rate ; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
total number of houses completed m Great Britain will substantially 
exceed 300,000 this year, and will, if all goes weU, probably he 
somewhere near that figure m 1956. Thus, in the first five years 
since the end of 1951, about 1,500,000 houses will have been built, 
and 3 ust under 2,500,000 since the end of the war. Of these, about 
2,000,000 are houses built by public authorities for letting. 

Nevertheless, local authorities still need to build a very large 
number of houses, more especially for two purposes . first, to 
rehouse families now hvirg in slums, and second, to provide homes 
and mdustrial facilities m new and expanded towns for the excess 
population of the large congested cities. 

It is against this background that the Government have been 
examimng the problem of housing subsidies. The Munster of Housing 
and Local Government will tomorrow he announcing the revised 
rates for future housmg subsidies m England and Wales It will be 
our pohcy in future to concentrate the subsidy as far as possible on 
the specif purposes to which I have referred — ^namely, slum clearance 
and providing new industrial facilities lor excess population. Our 
intention is to abolish the Exchequer housing subsidy for other 
purposes as soon as possible, and meanwhile to reduce it substantially.” 

Reduction in Local Authority Borrowing. ** As for the other capital 
expenditure of local authorities, which represents weU over 
£200,000,000 a year, the Government have now decided to reinforce 
their appeal of last July by a message to all local authorities, asking 
them not only to observe particular restramt in their current expendi- 
ture but also to review their capital expenditure, with the object 
of ensuring that in the financial year 1956-57 it wiU not exceed 
the expenditure of the year which ended last March m England and 
Wales and last May in Scotland. The Government are leaving it to 
the authorities to decide, m the light of local conditions, which 
of the various capital projects can he delayed with the least damage 
to the standards of their services. 

I mtend to support this action further by monetary measures It 
would be wrong to exempt the local authorities from the pressure 
of interest rates, and I have not hesitated to vary the lendmg rates 
of the Local Loans Fund in order to keep them in line with the 
market. But further action is needed if we are to restore financial 
responsibility to the local authorities and financial health to the 
Exchequer. 

Hitherto, the local authorities have used the Exchequer as a 
source from which they can borrow as it suits them. But within 
their loan sanctions there has been no limit to the amount of their 
borrowing from the Exchequer ; and they have had the benefit of 
rates based on Government credit. 

This system has had two disadvantages. First, since the tap is 
open from which the local authorities can draw the money when 
their capital commitments mature, they have leas incentive to 
consider, before they mcur the commitments, how the money to 
meet them vtiU be found. Their sense of financial responsibility Is 
also weakened if they borrow at rates which refieot not their own 
credit but the credit of the Government. Second, the system is 
unhealthy for the Exchequer. The Budget of last April provided 
£320,000,000 * below the line * lor loans to local authorities this year. 
In the 29 weeks so far, demands on the Exchequer for this purpose 
have already amounted to £223,000,000, an increase of £83,000.000 
by comparison with the same period last year. 

This drain is due to the fact that, when interest rates have been 
rising, the local authorities have chosen to concentrate their borrowing 
on the Public Works Loan Board. As a direct result, the Exchequer 
has been obliged to raise these large sums by increasing the Floating 
Debt, and this increase, by the operation of the monetary system, 
has diminished the pressure on the liquidity of the banks and added 
to the diffloultles of credit control.** 

Government Check on Local Authodlties* Loans. ** In the next 
18 months or so the capital expenditure of local authorities may be 
expected to fall. It is probable that the reduction in housing expendi- 
ture will continue ; at the same time, If the local authorities succeed, 
as I am sure they will, in carrying out the Government’s wishes 
in the rest of their programmes, their other capital expenditure will 
be no larger than it was last year This contraction of expenditure 
provides the opporkmity for a change in the local authorities* 
arrangements for raising the capital finance. * 

, I have therefore decided to exercise a check on the volume of 
Government lejiding to local authorities. I am not suggesting that 
any loosl authority, or class of authorities, should he denied the 
right of ihecesB to the Public Works Loan Board. But I have asked 
the Bohrd, b^ore it grants any advances in future, to put all applicants 


in inquiry as to their ability to raise the finance on their own credit, 
either in. the stock market or m the mortgage market. I intend 
that all authorities who can borrow on their own credit shall make 
full use of the capacity of both markets, with corresponding relief 
to the demands on the Exchequer. . , . 

I know that this change implies a substantial modification in the 
financial practice of the local authorities. Transitional arrangements 
may well he required to avoid dislocation, and to ensure that there 
is no nsk of delay in meeting commitments which the authorities, 
relying on past practices, have already incurred. We are fortunate, 
however, m having standing machmery for consulting the local 
authorities about arrangements for borrowing from the Public 
Works Loan Board ; and I mtend to use this machmery m order to 
ensure that the transition is earned out as smoothly as possible. 

At the same time, I propose to change the present practice whereby 
an authority is charged a rate based on its own credit if it borrows 
on the market, but a rate based on Government credit if it borrows 
from the Puhhc Works Loan Board. In future, an authority which 
makes its case for borrowing from the Board will pay a rate reflecting 
not Government credit, but the credit of local authorities of good 
standing m the market for loans of comparable periods. 

The local loans rates now m operation are 5 per cent on advances 
for periods of five years and over, and 41, per cent on advances up 
to five years Given current market levels, I consider that these 
rates provide at least a fair startmg-pomt for the new policy of local 
loans rates based on local authority credit ; and for the present I 
do not propose to change them. But the local loans rates will he 
kept under close review as the new policy develops. I have said before, 
and I say again, that day-to-day fluctuations will be avoided. But 
the local loans rates must not be insulated from the market, and 
the Treasury wiU continue to adjust them, in either direction, as 
may be required to keep them in line with future changes in the 
level of the relevant rates in the market.” 

Capital Expenditure Cuts by Nationalized Industries and Public 
Services. ** I gave some account on July 26 of the preliminary 
surveys of capital expenditure and borrowings which the nationalized 
industries had made at the request of the Government In particular, 
I mentioned various measures which the Central Electricity Authority 
and the Gas Council, together with their area boards, were prepared 
to take, including the deferment of certain capital projects. In the 
result, the gas industry will make do with older equipment, such as 
carbomzation plant, for a longer period, and will be able to reduce 
expenditure this year by something approaching £3,000,000. The 
Central Electricity Authority has asked the area electricity boards 
for an all-round percentage out in their expenditure in the current 
year, and even In the priority field of generation they have been 
able to postpone certam less vital projects, while pressing on urgently 
with the nuclear power programme 

In both. Industnes promotional expenditure is being cut back ; 
and working capital employed iu Mre-purohaae activities, and 
stocks held for those activities, have been curtailed, as a result 
both of the boards* own efforts and the Government's restrictions 
on hire-purchase arrangements. These Initial measures will produce 
some useful savings in this year’s capital expenditure. In addition, 
the House will be aware that, owtog to the funding operations 
undertaken during the summer, the overdraft hmlts of the two 
industries authorized by the Goveijament have fallen from a peak 
of £280,000,000 earlier this year to a figure of £130,000,000. 

But it is only in the period ahead that substantial changes can 
he made. For that period the nationalized industries have been 
carrying out a more detailed survey of capital projects and internal 
resources, the results of which will be incorporated in the investment 
programmes which they are about to submit to the Government. Such 
programmes are submitted every year ; and the industries are fully 
conscious that on this occasion their proposals for future investment 
win necessarily be examined with a much more critical eye than 
In the previous years. 

This examination is not confined to gas and electricity. I said on 
July 26 that the coal mmes must have their full investment ; but 
I am glad to learn that the National Coal Board are pursuing the 
posslbflity of some saving by deferring projects such as brickworks 
and ofiaoe buildings which do not affect output. The modernization 
and re-equipment plan for British Railways is at an early stage 
of its development. It does not at present involve any substantially 
increased demand on labour and resources. The British Transport 
Commission are weU aware of the general needs of the economy, and 
in carrying through their programme will have those needs in mdnd. 

Other public authorities are being asked to co-operate in restrahiing 
both current and capital expenditure. The Minister of Health and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland are communicating with hospital 
boards in this sense. In the hospitals, as In the local authority 
services, we are nop reducing the programmes which have already 
been aimoimoed ; but, subject to this, we are asking the hospital 
boards to ensure that only those works are undertaken which are 
of the most urgent and necessary character. The Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation Is going ahead with the roads pro- 
gramme which has already been announced ; but, in present oiroum- 
stanoes, the Government cannot agree to an extension or acceleration 
of It, much as we should like to ” 

Reduction in Government Capital Programmer. ” The Government 
must exercise a similar restraint in its own capital programmes. 
We have therefore examined the present programme of new Govern- 
ment building, and have considered which projects can he postponed 
with least detriment to our Interests and without waste of expenditure. 
By way of illustration I wfll mention one or two of the larger schemes 
which we have had under review. 
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First, the Westminster Hospital site . . . This site was acainred 
in 1947 for the purpose of providing a new Colonial Ofllce building, 
at an estimated cost of some £3,000,000 We have now decided 
that, for the present, we must discontinue the work at the pomt 
it has now reached — that is to say, at basement level Then there 
is the site m Horseferry Road [Westminster] which has been acquired 
for the erection of new Government oflOces, estimated to cost nearly 
£3,000,000 Here again, we have decided to halt the work at 
basement level 

We have also had to look particularly closely at plans for Govern- 
ment buildings overseas, since this is a field in which savings have 
a double effect, on the balance of payments as well as on the total 
of Government expenditure. One major project, which has now 
reached the sketch-plan stage, is that for a new office m Washmgton 
to house the staff of the Embassy and other U K. missions, at a 
total cost of about £1,000,000. We had hoped to make a start with 
this building by the end of 1956 ; hut we have reluctantly decided 
that we should not be justified, in present circumstances, m pro- 
ceedmg with plans which may involve us in heavy dollar expenditure, 
if not now then in 12 or 18 months' time. 

There is a number of other, more long-term projects, where we 
may have to consider spreading expenditure over a longer penod 
than we had hoped One of these is the Royal Mmt, m which I have 
a personal interest because, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am 
ex-officio Master, Worker, and Warden , and I have long yished 
to see the Mint more adequately housed than it is at present We 
shall have to look at the timing of the plans for this and other projects 
All that I have said indicates the Government's intention to set an 
example of restraint in its own capital expenditure " 

Post Office Finances. ** It is in this spirit that we have also con- 
sidered the investment requirements of the Post Office, and the 
steps necessary to bring Post Office finances into line mth cmrent 
economic needs The Postmaster-General is laying a White Paper 
today which sets out his plans in detail In common mth other 
authorities, the Post Office must restrain the rate of its oapi^ 
Investment, and I am sorry that it will not be possible for the 
Postmaster-General to reduce the size of the telephone wmtmg-list 
quite as quickly as we should have liked But we shall do aU we can. 

It is also necessary to bring charges into closer reUtionship with 
the coat of the services offered to each class of subscriber, mcluoing 
a proper allowance for the present high cost of 
telephone subscribers at present have a telephone for half of what 
it costs the Post Office to instal and maintain it. The adjustment 
which the Postmaster- General is proposing will bring us nearer to 
a position in which the waitmg-list consists of persons who are prepared 
to pay an economic rent. Together with some necessary increases 
in postal tariffs, they will produce an extra £26,000,000 a year 

Restraint in Capital Expenditure by Piiv^e Entei^se. « It ^ffid 
not be in accordance with the Government's policy to try to control 
directly investment in the private sector. But I look to all those 
who provide or control the finance for capital expa^ion by private 
enterprise to bear well in mind the spirit of the decisions winch the 
Government have taken for their own part, and the request wffich 
they have made to local authorities, to other pubho boards, and to 

the nationalized industries. j. n 

The hanks and the Capital Issues Committee took note of my 
statement on July 25, and have applied it to their scrutiny apphea- 
tions. I take this opportunity to underline, with fresh emph^is, 
what I then said, and to make it clear that there can be no Q.^®stion, 
for the time being, of the authorities relaxing their critical attitude. 
To the extent that those concerned with investment programm^ 
are willing to enforce a stricter order of Priority ^ giring effect to 
their projects, and to move rather more slowly for f ^ 

implementing their projects, they wfil be contributing directly to the 
stability of our economy and thus ultimately to their own prosperity. 

Incentives for Saving. “ The measures which I have described 
are directed to controlling the growth of expenditure m the pubUo 
sector. They need to he supplemented by a policy to dem witn tne 
growth of personal consumption Restraint in this field cm be 
thieved by self-disolphne no less than by external compulsion; 
md I am mxious to give every encouragement to those who ^e 
willing to forgo a little of the luxury of immediate spending for tHe 
sake of the future welL-bemg of our country. 

Last April I paid tribute to the results of the National Savings 
Movement's campaign for 2,000,000 new savers, and the great 
success achieved m raising the level of new savings I 
tribute to the movement, its leaders and workers ^e, and ^ 
them to remember that their efforts are even more important today. 
Tto year's National Income Blue Book shows the great rise m 
uersonal savings of all kinds under this and the last admitostr^ion 
since 1951. The amounts invested through the National Savins 
Movement increased by £86,000,000 1 ^ 54 . and the first nine 

months of 1955 show a further morease of some £80,000,000 

A new Defence Bond will be available on and after Nov. 1, i^^th 
the same bonus and limit on holdings as the present bond, but 
carrying interest at 4 per cent Lord Mackintosh [chairman 
NatSaal Savings Committee] h^ represented 

to the limit on holdings of National Savings Certificates would be 

of very timely assistance to the savings movement The Government 

have decided to give the movement this encouragement, and to 

Lreafe the mLimum permitted holding of 

Issue from the present flgrure ol 1,000 i^ts, or £750, 

or £900. This measure, like the new Defence Bond, wffl oome Into 

effect on Not. 1. These axe fresh and attraotlTO towntiTos 5 ^ ^ 

Si confident that the National Savings movement ^ 

the needs and opportunities of the present time, hacked hy public 

Opinion and by members on both sides of the House. 


Purchase Tax. Announcing the increases in purchase tax, the 
Chancellor said that he was “ satisfied that some direct restramt on 
consumption is also required," and that for this purpose there was 
“ one revenue measure which hes ready to hand and is immediate 
to its effect." After explaimng the new rates, he went on * '‘I am 
also taking the opportumty to modify the tax, brmgmg mto its ambit 
certain goods which at present he outside, and reducing its impact 
m some cases where mdustry is undoubtedly suffering from its 
effects Two of the changes are major. 

" The first affects a range of kitchenware, tableware, and other 
household goods, which were for the most part at one time subject 
to tax, but have for some years been exempt The general case for 
an increase in purchase tax applies equally to these goods ; moreover, 
the exemptions are arbitrary m thoir nature, and have proved 
difficult to administer, giving rise to a number of anomalies which 
are a frequent source of friction with the trades concerned. This 
range of articles will now be brought within the purchase tax field, 
and made subject to the lowest rate of 30 per cent. 

The second major change relates to the ^ D * allowance schemes, 
which now apply to clothing, footwear, textiles, furs and fumifc^e. 
The levels at which the * B ' figures now stand have for some time 
been too high, and have resulted in a far larger rang© of iten^ 
becoming exempt from tax than was the intention when the levels 
were fixed. This situation was thus, m any case, overdue for revision. 
Moreover, with the * D * levels in mmd, manufacturers at present 
tend to concentrate design and production on lower quakty goods 
for the home market. The Government have therefore decided to 
abolish the ‘ D ' schemes, in order to open up the home market in 
quality goods and to provide a better base for the export market 
.... I believe that traders in general wiU welcome this change. 

•* While abohahmg the " D ’ schemes, however, I am not proposing 
to apply the full rigour of the new rates of purchase tax to the articles 
affected. Apart from fur garments, which wfil remain chargeable at 
50 per cent but with no * D ' allowance, the whole range of armies 
now affected by the * D * schemes wfil be made liable to tax at rates 
of 5 or 10 per cent, corresponding broadly to the previous rates of 
25 or 50 per cent with ‘ B ' allowances. For example, hats will he 
charged at 10 per cent. These low rates cannot be held to constitute 
any serious burden on the mdustry or the consumer, and the gener^ 
financial effect of the changes wfil be that the yield from textiles and 
clothing will not he significantly increased. 

" The other adjustments of purchase tax which I propose to make 
will give some help to the silverware and cnt-glass indimtries, by 
reducing the amount of tax paid on most of these craft products. 

** The result of these alterations to the purchase tax be a 
simphfloation which will give much more freedom to the desfe^r 
and the exporter. They therefor© fit into the general pattern of the 
needs of the moment, and I commend them They wfil com© toto 
effect as from to-morrow, and should produce to a full y^ 
revenue of approximately £75,000,000. Their yield to tins [financial 
year will be £15,000,000. Their effect on the cost-of-hviiig index 
wfil he an increase of a httle under one pomt " 

Profits Tax. " In considering whether I need do anythmg frther 
in the field of direct taxation, I am governed by the conclusion 
reached in the earher part of my speech . 

our policies so that they face up to and cope with the danger to the 
economy— and especially to our competitive power— of a furtner 
expansion of incomes and of consumer demand. 

** I do not propose to single out personal mcomes, not even the 
highest personal incomes, for further taxation or for ^y reduction 
of the relief from taxation which I have already 

incentives, especially to those who give a lead on the shop floor or 
to the office, are hard enough to give, with taxation at its present 
level, and should not lightly be withdrawn. , , 

“ In death duties also the rates are already very high ; nor 
would any practicable change m these duties 
cotttrlbutxou to tke solution of our problem, which, as I have said. 
WMjmres an early reduction m the call which we are making on out 

** There remain the taxes on profits. It is clear that the leaders 
of mdustry, large and smaU, as well as of organized labour, realize 

that what may be described as a * ^ 

overseas markets. This is true whether the demand derives from 

increased wages or from bigger incomes resultii^ foom 

enlargement of the distribution of profits It is true that ^^®^® 

reasons for some of the increased wage claims, and 

the increased dividends have been due to a pent-up restramt over 

a number of years. 

Provided that productivity per man moreases at least to pro- 
portion, there are great advantages to higher wages ^d ^ere is 
positive virtue in making profits. Profits are 

effMenoy of production and of the directions in which eoono^c 

oha^es^are needed. Unless the economy incorporates some index 

bv which to evaluate rewards for efficiency , and to ffistmguish 

between the results of greater and smaller success in the 

insk-taking, it will soon lose the powers of adaptation and i^-ttovation 

which are essential to survival. Nevertheless, at a 

re^uTces are overloaded and the demand for the products of industry 

cXTds tCsupply, the level of profits can contribute to this excess 

demand. It is, therefore, appropriate that profits 

ooSribution to the effort of restraint which is required of all sections 

wr^^propose to withdraw the Inveatmeut ^ow^oe. We 
propTse to X Si the good senee of majxagemeuts ^d ® a® 
Lueez© to moderate the pace of mvestmont. I have come to the 
roncluaioB. that If we are to taokle excess demood 
h^KiS levd of proftts, I must deal with the dlffloulty by 
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other means. In the tJ.S.A., for ezample, they find it necessary in 
the interest of the commxmity to check nndtie fortnitons increases 
in personal fortunes. I have studied the arguments of the minority 
of the Royal Commission in favour of a capital gains tax ; I confess 
that I am far from convinced by them. In any case, I am sme that 
it is premature to jnmp to conolnsions about a capital gains tax, 
and most imwise to revert to any conception of an excess profits 
tax or a special contribution or levy. I have therefore turned my 
attention to the existhig profits tax. 

“ This tax is now charged at two rates — 22 i percent on distributions 
and 2ir per cent on amonnts put to reserve. The whole q.Tiestion 
of its structure, and of the taxation of corporations generally, has 
recently been exhaustively reviewed by the Royal Co mm i s sion. The 
maaority report recommends that the existing diJfierential rates should 
be replaced by a single flat rate ; the mmority propose a wholly 
new system of taxing companies. 

“ I was attracted at first by the majority recommendation ; hnt 
on examination I have found that it would be very variable in its 
incidence and have the most anomalous results. Companies which 
distribute a high proportion of their profits would gam, while those 
which put a lai^e proportion to reserve would lose — and the latter 
include a large number of new and important industries. Such a 
change would not be directed to our present needs. Nor am I ready 
to make up my mind on the permanent alterations in the structure 
of the tax recommended by the Royal Commission For the moment, 
I must do what seems best within the existing framework. 

“ I have considered whether I should increase the rates of profits 
tax both on distributed and on undistributed profits. I am reluctant 
to increase the rates specifically charged on amounts put to reserve, 
smce to do go would tend to impede the necessary replacement of 
capital assets, and to discourage future investment rather than 
current consumption Here our long-term interests diverge from 
our more immediate needs. 

I realize that the tax on distributions has to be paid by the 
company. Nevertheless, I consider that in present circumstances, 
when increased dividends may imply moreased consumption, there 
must be an increased tax on. the profits which companies distribute. 
I have therefore decided to increase the rate of profits tax on distri- 
buted profits from 22i to 27 i per cent, as the measure which is 
most appropriate to our requirements. 

“ The tnorease will apply to accounting periods b^rinnmg on or 
after Nov. 1, and, in the case of accounting periods which overlap 
that date, to so much of the period as falls on or after that date. As 
on previous occasions when the rate has been mcreased, there wiU he 
provisions for splitting companies* accounts, and for ensuring that a 
company cannot avoid the increased rate of tax by declaring on or 
after today an increased dividend for a period before Nov. 1. The 
yield In a full year will approach £40,000,000. 

“ I trust that the prospect of this additional charge on profits, 
oombtued with the effect on the whole economy of the sum of the 
measures which I am proposing, will exert a significant degree of 
restraint on the amounts actually distributed.” 

Conclusion. The Chancellor concluded : Those, then, are the 

measures which the Government propose to restore the balance of 
the economy- We must not •under-estimate our achievement over 
the last four years. We have removed restrictions and controls and 
restored liberty of choice : we have opened markets, widened the 
channels of trade, and moved nearer the freeing of payments. Now, 
if we show responsibility at home, we shall prove ourselves worthy 
of the position of leadership in the Commonwealth and among the 
nations of Western Europe. Moreover, the House may observe that 
this Government has always taken action in time and looked forward. 
It is our conviction that, by taking action of this sort in time, we 
can look forward not only to many years of successful government 
but to a continuance of our standard of living. . . ” 

The estimated effect of the taxation changes as set out in the 
Government’s White Paper was as follows : (a) profits tax 
increase — gain negligible in 1955-56, £10,000,000 in 1956-57, 
and £38,000,000 in a full year ; (b) purchase tax increases — 
gain of £15,000,000 in 1955-56 and £75,000,000 in a full year ; 
(c) surtax, mcreased relief for Lloyds Underwriters— loss nil 
in 1955-56 and £500,000 in a foil year. Total gain, £15,000,000 
in 1955-56 and £112,500,000 in a full year. 

Changes in Purchase Tax. 

Further details of the purchase tax changes were given in 
the financial statement, as follows : 

(1) Hitoheuware and tahle-ware now changeable at the rate of 
30 per cent of the wholesale value included the followiiig items : 
Vessels for use as containers for food or drink, and lids for them ; 
serving trays, bread boards, bowls, jugs, etc ; household brushes, 
brooms and mops ; dustbins, buckets and palls , coal-hods, coal- 
scuttles, and pedal-operated sanitary bins ; wash-tubs, wash-boards, 
portable baths, Ironing boards, clothes-line posts, clothes pegs, 
clothes props, and clothes aJrers ; pot-soourers and steel wool; 
pastry-b cards rolling-pins ; coal or cinder sieves and sifters ; 
electric kettles and other cooking utensils incorporating heating 
elements ; smoothing irons and pressing irons, and shields and 
stands for them ; interval timers ; Mtohen scales and weights ; 
hand-operated wringers ; and shopping baskets and shopping bags. 

(2) Tax at 50 per cent on out-glass vases was abolished, such goods 
becoming chargeable at the rate of 30 per cent. 

^ (3) Tax at 60 per cent on goldsmiths* and silversmiths' wares and 
bn arjHoles made of semi-preclous materials was also abolished, and 
liability to tax of such artloles wiU no longer be determined by 


reference to the materials they contain. Articles of precious metal 
worn on the person wfil be chaigeable at the new rate of 60 per cent, 
and trophy cups, bowls, etc , and picture frames, stands for photo- 
graphs, etc., at the new rate of 30 per cent. 

(4) Under the system of ” D ** reliefs, now abolished, certain 
wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, cloth, domestic textile articles, 
bedding and furniture were chaigeable with tax only on the excess, 
if any, of their wholesale value over a fixed amount. Goods within 
these descriptions, at present exempt from tax (young children’s 
garments and footwear), remained exempt. In addition, babies* gloves, 
headgear, high chairs, cots, playpens, and cradles became exempt. 

Tax at 50 per cent, with “ I) relief,” on woollen domestic textile 
articles and soft furnishings, including travelling rugs and pram 
rugs, was abolished. 

Other goods of this kind will be taxed at the following rates, on 
the full wholesale value • garments, footwear and gloves, 5 per cent ; 
headgear, 10 per cent; handkerchiefs, scarves, shawls and braces, 
5 per cent ; other haberdashery (excluding tapes, ribbons, and 
other narrow fabrics), 30 per cent ; fur gloves, 5 per cent ; fur 
garments and footwear, fur headgear, dressed fur skins and fur 
mgs, 50 per cent , clothing, bedding, etc., 10 per cent ; mattresses, 
pillows, bolsters, and cushions, 5 per cent ; most domestic furniture, 
5 per cent , other domestic formture and office furniture, 30 per cent. 

Increase in Post OflSlce Charges. 

A White Paper on Post Office development and finance, 
issued on the same date, stated that the prices charged for 
many Post Office services had become uneconomic and that 
it was necessary to raise £25,750,000 additional revenue in the 
next financial year from the telephone and postal services. 

It was stated that the additional funds were needed partly to 
meet the increased cost of telephone equipment and materials, which 
now called for an additional annual provision of £12,500,000, whilst 
additional wage awards and other mcreased costs accounted for 
another £17,000,000. Although the Impact of these Increased costs 
was being reduced by internal economies, they alone would put the 
Post Office in deficit in 1956-57. During the post four years, it was 
pomted out, at least £50,000,000 had been added to Post Office 
current costs, most of it through wage increases, and by no means 
all of this had been passed on to the public- It was estimated that 
without the proposed increases, and taking costs at their current 
level, the Post Office surplus of over £5,000,000 in 1954-55 would be 
turned mto a deficit of £3,000,000 in 1956-57. 

The White Paper also said that it was now necessary to provide 
for a payment of £5,000,000 to the Treasury, as it had been decided 
to reintroduce for a trial period of five years one of the reforms 
ensuing from the Bridgeman Committee of 1932, which entailed a 
limit on the use of the Post Office as a revenue-producing instrument 
for the Exchequer. This arrangement, which had been suspended 
during the war, meant fixing a definite contribution to the Exchequer 
beyond which any net earnings were at the disposal of the Post 
Office. This amount, together with the increased depreciation pro- 
visions of £12,500,000, the cost of improvements, and a sum in 
respect of rising current costs sufficient to convert the prospective 
deficit of £3,000,000 into an appropriate working margin of £5,000,000, 
made a tot^ of £25,750,000 to be found by tariff increases. 

The new rates, the WTiite Paper pointed out, would bring the 
average paid by a telephone subscriber to about 80 per cent above 
pre-war, and postage for inland letters and printed papers to 98 per 
cent over pre-war — increases which compared with a 150 per cent 
increase in the cost of telephone apparatus and 175 per cent in Post 
Office wage rates, whilst new telephone equipment cost at least 
2 i- times that in 1939. The new rentes, estimated to produce another 
£9,750,000 a year, would still leave charges below costs for provincial 
subscribers, particularly residential ones As regards local oalls, 
the cost to the Post Office of a 1 id call was at present slightly over 
2d , and was increasing as the proportion of now plant grew. The 
additional income from increased call charges was estimated at 
£7,000,000 a year 

Finally, the White Paper announced the forthcoming introduction of 
various improvements, stating that a big increase was required in the 
number of public trunk cuoults, and that at least 4,000,000 more 
would he added during the next three years. The Post Office was 
also starting to build a chain of radio relay stations from south to 
north through the centre of the country, which, when completed In 
four years, would have an ultimate capacity for several thousand 
telephone circuits and a number of television channels for transmitting 
B.B.C. and I T.A. programmes. In addition, mechanism was being 
installed to make it possible for all calls over 15 iiolles to be handled 
by one operator. As a further step subscribers would be able to dial 
long-distance oaHs themselves ; suitable equipment for this was now 
being designed and should be ready for a first installation within 
four years. Finally, new coin boxes would be Introduced with long- 
distance dIaUing facilities. For letter mails further use would be 
made of inland air services, and free delivery of telegrams was to be 
made universal. 

Cuts in Housing Subsiilies. 

The proposed cuts in housing subsidies were announced by 
Mr. Duncan Sandys on Oct. 27, his statement being as follows : 

The basic subsidy of about £22 a house was fixed a year ago. 
Since then rates of interest on loans have risen approolahly, and 
if the Government were to follow the previous practice of a^usting 
subsidies to take account of such changes, the basic subsidy would 
now have to be raised to well over £30. 
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But the Government do not consider that such an Increase is 
either necessary or desirable. Local authorities own about 1,250,000 
honses bnilt before the war, and a further 1,500,000 built since the 
wai\ The Exchequer subsidies which they are receiving on these 
existing houses amount in all to nearly iB47, 000,000 a year 

There is no doubt that, in general, council house rents are today 
being subsidized to a greater extent than the financial circumstances 
of the individual tenants reqxure. This shows that the amount of 
subsidy which the Exchequer is now paying out m respect of existmg 
houses is unnecessarily large and provides a margm which could 
properly be used for financing some part of the future house-buildmg 
programme. 

For a number of years there will continue to be a large demand 
for more houses, and in many areas the shortage is still serious 
But most, if not all, the authorities which have long waitmg hats 
possess a big pool of existing houses upon which they are receiving 
large amounts of subsidy. These usually include many pre-war 
houses, built at much lower cost. Provided, therefore, that they 
subsidize only those tenants who reqmre subsidizing, and only to 
the extent of their need, local authorities should he well able to 
continue building the new houses they require with appreciably less 
Exchequer assistance than hitherto 

We are not proposing that the rates of subsidy on houses already 
built or building should he altered • but we have come to the con- 
clusion that the subsidy on future houses, built for general needs, 
should be abolished altogether. In order not to make the transition 
too abrupt, we propose, for a year or so, to pay a much reduced 
annual subsidy of £10 a house. 

Since we wish to encourage local authorities to restart the slum 
clearance campaign with all possible vigour, we have decided, as a 
matter of policy, to maintain the subsidy on houses built for this 
purpose at the existing level of £22 

What I have said about the position of local authorities as a whole 
does not apply to the corporations of the IS'ew Towns They do not 
possess any pool of low-cost pre-war houses, and consequently ^heir 
rents are substantially above the general average. A special promem 
arises also In the oase of authorities of small towns or districts which 
are being expanded to accommodate overspill population from 
congested cities. 

We propose, therefore, in these special circumstances, to 
a basic Exchequer subsidy of £24, an increase of £2 over the exiting 
rate. A Bill to effect these and other consequential changes wfil he 
introduced next week, and the new subsidy rates will 
dwellings for which tenders were approved by local authorities 


after that date. 

Unless local authorities exercise more discrimination m giving 
rent relief to their tenants, there is hound to he a continued imsuse 
of public money At present councils are dlsoouraged from introducing 
differential rent schemes because no matter how much they mcrease 
their revenue from rents they stiU have to pay into the housing 
revenue account a fixed contribution from the rates We therefore 
propose to abolish this obhgation. This vdll allow local authonto, 
if they so desire, to use any savings they may maike to reduce the 
rate burden, and will give them for the first time an Incentive to 
adopt realistic rent policies, 

The revision of the subsidies has provided a convenient opport^ty 
to look again at the system of housing allocations. There is no doubt 
that this control has caused friction, and I have aocordmgly derided 
to bring it to an end. Local authorities vrill henceforth he left to 
determine the size of their own housing programmes, and I look to 
them to keep their demands upon our building resources withm 


reasonable hounds- _ , 

The reduction in the rates of subsidy win tend to encourage lo<^ 
authorities to charge rents more in line with current w^es and the 
present-day value of money In this connexion the Govemnient 
recognize that the level of rents of council houses and that of privately 
ovmed houses are inter-related. Since most of these latter are snbjj^t 
to rent control, it will clearly he necessary for us to review the 
provisions of the Kent Acts. This we shall now do ; and we shall 
announce our conclusions in due course ..-u 

The proposed changes in the subsidy rates wiU have the effect of 
slowing down the annual growth of Exchequer expenditure on 
housing. But, since they will not affect the subsidies payable on 
houses already built, they cannot, of 

total of the subsidy bill. ISTevertheless, I believe that it vrih he 
generally recognized that the policy which I have announced repre- 
sents an important step in the direction of restoring some measure 
of reality to our housing finance.” 

Mr. James Stuart, Secretary of State for Scotland, a^ounced 
on the same date that there would be a 'e^ew of hou^g 
subsidies in Scotland, but that any change would be deferred 
until after legislation had been passed to give effect to the 
Som Committee’s report on valuation and rating in bcotlana, 
including the abolition of owners’ rates. 

The messages sent on Oct* 26 to local authoriries in England, 
Scotland, and Wales by the ChanceUor of Jie Exchequer, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and the Mmister of Housmg 
and Local Government urged these authorities to review 
current expenditure so as to secure economies wherever possible 
and to refrain, save in cases of exceptional need, from under- 
taking new services which would involve additional expenditure 
either from Government grants or from the mtes. The aims 
of the authorities’ review, it was stated, should be to ensure, 
first, that total capital expenditure in the year 1966-57, ex- 


cluding expenditure on housing in the case of county and district 
councils, should not exceed that of 1954-55, and secondly, that 
no new works, even those already authorized, were undertaken 
unless the authority was satisfied that they were urgently 
needed by the area. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Budget, 14145 A. ; 
Financial and Monetary Measures, 14352 A; Local 
Authority Loans, 14436 B ; Postal and Telephone Charges, 
12065 A ; Parcel Postage, 13516 D.) 


A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Anglican Communion. - 
Dispute between Archbishop of Canterbury and ‘*The 
Church of England in South Africa.*’ 

Following an announcement that a religious body named 
“ The Church of England in South Africa ” had elected the 
Rt. Rev. G. F. B. Morris, formerly Anglican Bishop of North 
Africa, as its bishop, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) 
issued a statement on Oct. 3 emphasizing that unless Bishop 
Morris withdrew from this position he must be regarded as 
‘‘having put himself out of Commumon with the See of 
Canterbury and outside the fellowship of the Anglican 
Commumon.” The Archbishop’s statement was as follows : 

** In order to avoid misunderstandings which may arise from the 
aniLOiincemeiit that a small body known as ‘ The Ghurch of England 
in South Africa ’ has elected the Right Rev. G. F. B. Morris to he its 
bishop, I must make clear that this body has no place m the constitu- 
tional system of the Church of England and is not amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury Bishop Morris has 
accepted episcopal ofl3.oe in this body against the advice and direction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and without any reference to the 
Archbishop of Capetown He has thus acted against the principl^ 
of Church order m the Anglican commumon. I find it necessary ^ 
state that unless Bishop Morris withdraws from tto position I must 
regard v>iTn as having put himself out of communion with the See of 
Canterbury and outside the fellowship of the Anglican communion. 


It was explained in the Press on the same date that the 
dispute between the “ Church of England in South Africa 
described as havmg only seven churches — and the Anglican 
“ Church of the Province of South Africa ’’—which is in 
commumon with the Province of Canterbury— dated back to 
1870. In that year Dr. Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, reteed 
to accept the jurisdiction of the newly-appointed .^chhishop 
of Capetown, and was eventually excommunicated from tl^ 
Anglican commumon. He thereupon founded “ The Churm 
of England in South Africa,” and after his death his adherents 
(who had been left without a bishop until the election of 
Bishop Morris) had constantly refused on doctrmal and htur^cal 
grounds to join with the Church of the Province of South Africa. 

Bishop Morris, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Oct. 3, complained of the Archbishop’s failure to reply to 
an earlier communication from the Church of England m 
South Africa ” giving “ a clear and factual review of the Church s 
position ” and the clearest historical, legal, ecclesiastical 
moral, and scriptural grounds” for his (Bishop Morms) 
acceptance of the C.B.S.A.’s invitation to become its Bishop. 

The letter concluded : - i. rfT, 

” If your Grace persists with charges of schism against my Churcb 
aud agamst myself as Bishop, and if you hold it ^d 
and opprohrnim and thereby refose to recognize the settled laws of 
this State, then I formally notify your Grace that an appeal to the 

proper authorities wmbelodgedthronghHerMaaesty’srepresentatfre, 

the Governor-General of South Africa.” 

In a formal reply issued on Oct. 4 the “ Chi^h of l^^land in 
South Africa ” claimed that it was “ the only Church of England 
in this land as recognized by Courts and Parliament. It declared 
that Bishop Morris’s election had been “ entirely legal and 
regular and based on excellent precedents, and descrihed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s int^erence as 
stitutional and presumptious in a soveram independent 

^nviiimK Times - Times - Daily Telecncaph - Cape Times) 


B. LONDON. — King George VI Statue. 

A statue of the late King George VI, constituting p^ of 
the National Memorial to the late Sovereign, w^ unveiled in 
London on Oct. 21 by H.M. the Queen. Situated m Carlton 
Gardens, overlooking the Mah, it is cast m ^rome and shows 
the late King in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fl^, mtn 
the mantle of the Order of the Garter. The statue is 9 «• 0^- 
in height and stands on a 9 ft. pedes^ approached by a flight 

steps. The architect was Mr. Louis de Soissons, K.A. 

[Times - Dafly Telegraph) (P*ev. rep. 1*495 A.) 

C PERSIA. — Formal Accession to Baghdad. Pa^ 

Persia formally acceded to the Bagh^d Pact— of wtu^ 
rurkev Iraq, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom we the 
membL— on Nov. 8, when instilments of ratifl^ton 
trere deposited in Baghdad.— (Times) (Prev. r^. i44*5 A.) . 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Princess Mpgaret’s 
Decision against Marriage with Group-Captain Peter 
Townsende 

The following personal message was issued by Princess 
Margaret on Oct. 31 from Clarence House, London : 

** I would like it to be known that I have decided not to 
marry Group-Captain Peter Townsend. I have been aware 
that, subject to my renouncing my rights of succession, it 
might have been possible for me to contract a civil marriage. 
But, mindful of the Church’s teachmg that Christian marriage 
is indissoluble, and conscious of my duty to the Commonwealth, 
I have resolved to put these considerations before any others. 

“ I have reached this decision entirely alone, and in domg 
so I have been strengthened by the unfailing support and 
devotion of Group-Captain Townsend, I am deeply grateful 
for the concern of aU those who have constantly prayed for 
my happiness.” 

For some considerable time there had been much speculation, 
both in Britain and the Commonwealth and in foreign countries, 
as to whether Princess Margaret (who became 25 years of age 
on Aug. 21) intended to marry Group-Captain Townsend, 
who had been a personal friend of the Prmcess for a number 
of years. Group-Captam Townsend, a Battle of Britam pilot 
with a distinguished war record, was granted a divorce from 
his wife in 1952 m an undefended petition, and was given 
the custody of the two children of the marriage. 

Gronp-Oaptain Peter Townsend, a commoner with no royal 
connections, was hom m Rangoon on Nov. 22, 1914, the son of 
Lient -Colonel E O. Townsend, of the Indian Civd Service. Educated 
at Haileybnry and the R A.F. College, Cranwell, he was coromiesioned 
in the Royal Air Force and served before the war m the Far East 
and Middle East During the Battle of Britain he shot down the first 
German plane to be destroyed over Britam, and subsequently shot 
down three more enemy planes over the North Sea, being awarded 
the D.S O. and the D.F.O. and Bar. He was himself shot down 
over Kent m 1941, but was able to bale out of his maohme, though 
badly wounded For some time thereafter he was in hospital, and 
after Ms release was given command of a training squadron In 
1944 he was appointed an Air Equerry of Honour to Kmg George VI, 
m conformity with the King’s desire to appoint as his equerries 
young men who had served with distinction in the Forces, The 
appointment was initially for a few months, but was renewed for 
an indefinite period because of the King’s personal regard for Group- 
Captain Townsend. 

In 1947 Group-Captain Townsend accompanied the Royal Family 
on their South African tour as acting Master of the Household, and 
in the following year, by virtue of his office, accompanied Princess 
Margaret to the Coronation of Queen Juhana of the Netherlands. 
He was appointed Deputy Master of the Royal Household in 1950, 
and after King George’s death in 1952 became Equerry to the Queen 
Mother and Princess Margaret. It was subsequently announced 
that he would become Comptroller of the Queen Mother’s Household, 
but before taking up this post he was appointed Air Attach^ in 
Brussels in July, 1953. He had held the latter post since that date 

In July, 1941, Group-Captain Townsend married Rosemary, the 
daughter of Brigadier Pawle. There were two sons of the marriage, 
bom In 1942 and 1945. The marriage was dissolved in 1952 on an 
undefended petition by Group-Captain Townsend. 

Until Oct. 12, 1955, when Group-Captain Townsend returned 
to London on leave from Brussels, he and the Princess had 
not met for over two years — since his appointment to 
Brussels in July 1958. After his return to London he called 
on several occasions at Clarence House, where he saw both the 
Princess and the Queen Mother, and also attended several 
dinner parties and social functions with the Princess at the 
homes of mutual friends. On Oct. 27 it was announced that 
Princess Margaret had visited Lambeth Palace and had had 
a meeting with the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) 
lasting about an hour. Four days later the above-mentioned 
announcement — ^the text of which, it was imderstood, had 
been communicated beforehand both to the Queen and to 
the Queen Mother — ^was issued by the Princess from Clarence 
House. The announcement came shortly after Group-Captain 
Townsend had called at Clarence House to see the Queen 
Mother and the Princess. 

The possibility of a marnage between Prmcess Margaret 
and Group-Captain Townsend had raised questions of major 
importance, both r^igious and constitutional. Firstly, the 
remarriage of a divorced person — even though the person 
concerned, like Group-Captain Townsend, is the innocent 
party — cannot be solemnized by the Church of England while 
the other party to the divorce is stiU living. Secondly, Princess 
Ma:|rgaret is third in the Ime of succession to the throne, and, 
in me eventuality of her becommg Sovereign, would constitu- 
tion^y behead of the Qhurch as well as of the State. Thirdly, 
Princes Margaret’s marriage to Group-Captain Townsend 
might involved the question of the Royal Marriages Act 


of 1772. This Act, passed in the reign of George III, laid down 
that all descendants of George II — other than the issue of 
prmcesses married into foreign Royal families — ^must obtain 
the Sovereign’s consent if they married under the age of 25. 
If they married above that age, Parliament could raise 
objections to the marriage, within one year, if it wished to do so. 

The Cliurcli of England’s doctrine on marriage had been set forth 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury m evidence presented to the Royal 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce, and also in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Dr Fisher in February last In givmg evidence before 
the Royal Commission, the Archbishop mad^ the following statement : 
** The Church of England affirms, according to Our Lord’s teaching, 
that marriage is a union permanent in its nature and lifelong, for 
better or for worse, till death them do part, of one man with one 
woman, to the exclusion of all others on either side.” 

In the above-mentioned pamphlet, Di’. Fisher reaffirmed the 
Church’s doctrme on this matter but admitted that there might be 
some oases where the remarriage of divorced persons might be 
justified, even though such marriages could not be solemnized in 
church. He wrote in this connexion • ” Let me say quite frankly 
that in some cases where a first marriage has ended in a tragedy, 
a second marriage has, by every test of the Holy Spirit that we are 
able to recognize, been abimdantly blessed For this very reason I 
do not find myself able to forbid good people who come to me for 
advice to embark on a second marriage . . The decision is on their 
conscience* . 

The Convocations of Canterbury and York ruled in 1938 ** In 

order to mamtam the prmciple of hfelong obligation which is inherent 
m every marriage contract between Christians, and is expressed in 
the plainest terms m the Marriage Service, the Church should not 
allow that service in the case of anyone who has a partner still hvmg.” 

Although no official statement on the part of the Church of 
England had been issued before the announcement of Oct. 31, 
the constitutional and religious issues mvolved had been set 
forth in the following statement issued on Oct. 26 by the 
President of the Methodist Conference, Dr. Leslie Weatherhead : 

** Princess Margaret and Group-Captain Townsend arc popular 
young people m love with one another, and eveiyono would wish 
that they could have the right of any other young British oonplo 
and find happiness in marriage. But clearly the status of the Princess 
raises difficulties in regard to a flano6 who is divorced and whose wife 
and two children are living 

Should anything — an aeroplane accident for instance — ^unfortun- 
ately end the lives of Prince Charles and Princess Anne, or if they 
both died without issue, then at Princess Margaret’s death her eldest 
child would be heir to the Throne. Yet that child would be the 
fruit of a marriage which many Anglicans would not recognize as 
valid. 

This is bound to be a matter of vital public conoom, for, among 
other things, such an heir would be doomed to disapproval or worse 
m the eyes of many of the people of this realm. If the State Church 
approved this marriage, it would break its own rules. 

If, however, Princess Margaret renounced aU claim to the Throne 
for herself and her issue, then she would be free, m the eyes of many, 
to enioy married happiness with Group-Captain Townsend, though, 
even then, her example would not make It easier to uphold the ideal 
of Christian marriage In a land in which divorce is already too lightly 
regarded, homes too readily broken up, and children too thoughtlessly 
deprived of the mental security of having two united parents. . . ” 

The Princess’s decision not to marry Group-Captain Townsend 
was commended by Church leaders of all denommations 
throughout the Commonwealth. At the same time there was 
world-wide sympathy for the Princess— expressed by the 
Churches, newspapers of all shades of opinion, and individuals 
in all walks of life — ^in the extremely difficult choice with 
which she had been confronted in so personal a matter. 
Although no statement was issued by the Church of England 
after the Princess’s decision was made known, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury — ^in a B.B.C. television interview on Nov. 2 — 
stressed that there had been no Church pressure on Princess 
Margaret in reaching her decision not to marry Group-Captam 
Townsend. Dr. Fisher added : 

“ I can say, perhaps, just three things. These underline the things 
Princess Margaret herself said First, she said she took this dooision 
alone. That means by her own free will. Of course she took advice. 
She got plenty of advice, asked for, and a good deal more unasked 
for. In the end it was her own dooision, and sho was under no pressure 
from State or Church. 

The second thing I can say is that her decision was purely on the 
grounds of conscience She was seeking all the time what God’s will 
was, and when it became clear what God’s will was she did it, and 
that is not a bad thing for people in general to take note of. 

The third thing, again from her own statement : she ospooially 
thanked those who prayed for her. Only people who have been 
praying for her can really understand the decisions demanded of hor, 
the problems she had to face, the tearing of the heart one way or 
another. Those who prayed for her know what she has been through, 
and those who have not do not.” 

Statements by other Church leaders in Britain and the 
Commonwealth are given below : 
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Tlie President of the Baptist XTnion of Great Britain and Ireland 
(the Rev, Henry Cook) • ** All honour to the Princess that m view 
of her responsibility to the Commonwealth she has been willing: to 
put aside her own personal feelingrs. . . . The sacrifice she has made 
in obedience to her conscience and sense of duty will call forth the 
admiration and good will of everyone ” 

The President of the Methodist Conference (Dr Weatherhead) 
commended the Princess’s decision as very conragreous ” and 
** absolutely right.” He added . “ One feels very sorry for them 
both. ... I think everyone must feel deeply sorry that the Prmcess 
cannot have the liberty which every other girl in the country enjoys 
in this respect One feels proud that she has shown the quahty of 
heroism which again and agam has characterized the Royal Family.” 

The Primus of the Episcopal Church in Scotland (Bishop Hanney) : 
“ One IS very thankful that her sense of duty has prevailed, for quite 
obviously this was a matter of very great importance to the moral 
standards of the country.” 

The Anglican Archbishop of Sydney (Dr- MowU) . Princess 
Margaret has upheld the high standards and prestige of the Royal 
Family. She has enhanced her high ofSce of leadership by putting 
duty to God, her people, and her family before her own personal 
inclinations.” 

Tho Roman Catholic Archbishop of Sydney (Cardmal Gilroy) : 
” I have always felt that Prmcess Margaret would do what was 
right. I congratulate her and Group-Captain Townsend on the 
decision ” 


Statements were also made by three Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers — ^Mr, Menzies (Australia), Mr. Holland (New Zealand), 
and Sir John Kotelawala (Ceylon) : 

Mr. Menzies * ”1 have very great and afiCectionate respect for 
Princess Margaret's character and judgment. She has made up her 
own mind, as she la entitled to do All I hope now la that the gossip 
writers will leave her alone ” 

Mr Holland ” The Princess’s decision becomes her well for reasons 
she has plainly stated — the teachings of her Church and the precept 
of the Royal Family that duty to the Commonwealth is the first 
call. . . . The Princess has shown that high example and unfading 
devotion to duty which has secured for the Royal Family its xmassail- 
able place In the hearts of the British people everywhere ” 

Sir John Kotelawala • Princess Margaret has sacrificed love for 
duty, and the whole world should appreciate her sense of duty ” 
British Press comment is given below from The Times 
(editorials of Oct. 26 and Nov. 1), the Daily Telegraph, the 
Manchester Guardian, the Daily JEcepress, the Daily Mail, the 
Neuos Chronicle, the Daily Herald, The Observer, and the Sunday 
Times : 


The Times (Oct. 26) * “ In the mountmg tumult over the assumed 
wish of the Queen’s sister to marry a gallant officer, with nothing 
to Ms disadvantage except that his divorced wife is still livmg, few 
if any persons holding responsible positions in the Commonwealth 
have yet expressed an opimon. Their reasons for reticence are clear : 
they know too little, and they care too much. But now that the 
reckless magnification of mere guesses has gone so far that the 
name of the Princess is being bandied about, sometimes in heartless 
andoffiensivecontextsjfar beyond the confines of the British Common- 
wealth, it will soon be necessary for all who care for the monarchy 
to form some tentative judgment, even if it must for the time being 
rest partly upon hypothesis. 

The enormous popular emotion that has been generated by the 
recent happenings is in itself perfectly healthy. It is sentimental , 
it Is IB-lnformied ; but it proceeds from that genuine afCeotion for all 
the Royal Family which they have inherited and contmue to deserve, 
and wMch is a principal guarantee of the stability of Kingdom and 
Commonwealth. The odious whippmg-up of these honest and 
warm-hearted feelings, and their vulgar exploitation for motives 
of gain, have already dishonoured part of the British Press m the 
eyes of the world, and deserve only contempt. Though this mass 
sentiment would be a gratifying proof of the soundness of our 
institutions if it were allowed to he spontaneous, the only help it 
can give the Princess in a matter of conscience is the assurance that 
her choice matters greatly to untold millions of people. For a personal 
ooncem can seldom he a private concern when the person is royal ; 
it is part of tho sacrifice the whole Royal Family make to the ideal 
they represent, that they must live their private hves largely m 
public. Yet personal the choice remams j what is at issue Is the 
future direction of a life, hitherto dedicated That can be determined 
only by Princess Margaret herself ; the inner responsibility can in 
no way be lightened by any weight of mass opinion, however 
sympathetic, on one side or the other. 

Neither can Her Royal Highness’s ultimate decision be much 
helped, or seriously hindered, by posing the issue in a harshly legaliatio 
light. At present, it is true, the suggested marriage is forbidden 
by the law of the State without the permission of the Queen, who 
is its head, and by the accredited authorities of the Church of England, 
of which she Is Supreme Governor. But there is a procedure by 
which the Princess might release herself from the rigour of the 
Royal Marriages Act, and the Act itself woxiia be easily set aside 
by Parliament if it were generally felt that the crucial matter was 
merely the capacity of the Princess and her issue, in a remote eventu- 
ality, to inherit the Crown. The teaching of the Church of England 
on divorce comes much nearer the heart of the matter, hut again 
not quit© for the technical reason that has in some places been 
advanced. If the objection to the marriage on these grounds derived 
solely from the constitutional fact that the Queen is Governor of the 
Church, it would he relevant only to that southern part of the united 


Kingdom in which the Church of England is established. But the 
dilemma is felt, and rightly felt, to be the concern of aU tho Queen’s 
subjects through the Commonwealth, each kingdom of which regards 
not only Her Majesty herself but the Royal Family as an integral 
part of its own community The truth is that the public factor in 
the Prmcess’s personal problem is introduced by something which 
is neither Church nor State, but a living organism which is broader 
and more profomdly based than either, but less easily definable 
m the lawyer’s terms. That organism is the many-sided society or 
family of the Queen’s subjects, of which Church and State are no 
more than ecclesiastical and political aspects. 

Now, m the twentieth-century conception of the monarchy, the 
Queen has come to bo the symbol of every aide of the life of this 
society, its umversal representative m whom her people see their 
better selves ideally reflected ; and since part of their ideal is of 
family hfe, the Queen’s family has its own part m the reflection. If 
the marriage which is now being discussed comes to pass, it Is 
mevitable that this reflection becomes distorted. The Prmcess wjQl 
be entering into a union wMch vast numbers of her sister’s people, 
all sincerely anxious for her lifelong happiness, cannot in conscience 
regard as a marriage. TMs opinion would be held whether the Church 
of England were established or not, and extends to great bodies 
of Christians outside it. That devout men have argued that it is a 
wrong interpretation of Chnstianity is not here relevant. All that 
matters is that it is widely and sincerely held ; and therefore that 
a royal marriage which flouted it would cause acute division among 
loyal subjects everywhere. But the Royal Family is above all things 
the symbol and guarantee of the unity of the British peoples ; if 
one of its members herself becomes a cause of division, the salt has 
lost its savour. 

There is no escape from the logic of the situation. The Queen’s 
sister married to a divorced man (even though the innocent party) 
would be irrevocably disqualified from playing her part in the 
essential royal function — a part which she has hitherto played with 
the Titmost charm and devotion On the other hand, the royal 
service to the people would lose most of its grace if it were felt to be 
conscript service , nor can representation of a people’s mnty be 
sustained with a divided heart. If the Princess finally decides . . 
that she is unable to make the sacrifice involved In her continued 
dedication to her inherited part, then she has a right to lay down 
a burden that is too heavy for her. It would, however, involve 
withdrawal, not merely from her formal nghts in the succession 
established by law . . . but abandonment of her place m the Royal 
Family as a group fulfUlmg innumerable symbohe and representative 
functions. . . . 

But the peoples of the Commonwealth'' would see her step down 
from her high place with the deepest regret, for she has adorned it, 
and is everywhere honoured and lovedU Moreover, there yrould he 
profound sympathy with the Queen, who would be left still more 
lonely m her arduous life of pubho service in which she needs all the 
support and co-operation that only her close kindred can give. These 
things said, the matter is. In the last resort, one to be determined 
solely by Princess Maigaret’s conscience. Whatever the judgment 
of that unsparing tribunal, her fellow-subjects wiH wish her every 
possible happmess — ^not forgetting that happiness In the full sense 
is a spiritual state, and that its most precious element may he the 
sense of duty done.” 

The Times (Nov. 1) : ” The message issued from Clarence House 
will still further deepen the afiection that has never ceased to surround 
Princess Margaret during all the time when she was believed to be 
at grips with a harsh personal dilemma. There has been deep 
sympathy with her throughout the Commonwealth during her 
lonely ordeal. As her announcement explicitly states, the decision 
is hers alone Her Royal Highness’s language, dignified and, reticent 
as it is, clearly puts the issues with which she has been faced, and 
she has done the nation a servioe by the clear and courageous way 
m which she has given the reasons lor her decision. 

The reasons that Princess Margaret gives are the highest of those 
that have been argued, and in the last resort the only ones that are 
worthy to be considered at so great a moment m her hfe. They are 
her duty to God, and, what is a part of it, hei; duty to the peoples 
at whose head her family has been set. She is loyal to the teaching 
of the Church of England on marriage, not because it is established 
by law, but because it is the Church to which she herself belongs 
and by whose standards she wishes her life to be ju^^ed. She is 
loyal to the Queen her sister, and through her to the f a^y of many 
nations which the Queen represents, and which the Princess herself 
has finely served and will continue to serve All the peoples of the 
Commonwealth will feel gratitude to her for taking the selfless, 
royal way, which in their hearts they expected of her. They wiU 
pray and hope for her abiding happiness. . . 

Daily Telegraph (Nov. X) . ” AU wUl respect the motives wMoh 
have led Princess Margaret to decide against marrying Group-Captain 
Townsend. They molude no element of selfishness — ^it would he 
quite alien to the Princess’s character if she had been actuated by 
material considerations. It Is, therefore, irrelevant that, if the 
marriage had taken place, she would undoubtedly have had to 
renounce the succession. Nor can reasons of State have influenced 
her, since there is no cause for her to contract such a marriage as 
would ensure the succession. The simple explanation, confirmed by 
the dignified statement which she issued, is that her own religious 
convictions caused her to conclude, in accordance with the tenets 
of the Church, of which she is a devout member, that marriage with 
a person whose divorced wife Is stiU Uvtng would be wrong. The 
decision has obviously been reached without promptings or pressure 
from any member of her family. The time taken to reach it is proof 
of that. . . . 
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It c£ui also now be said tliat tbe affan bas been mnob 
over-sensationahzed. For that, of eonrse, tbe prolongation of tbe 
period of indecision — ^marked, as it was, by oircnmstanc^ wblcb. led 
many to believe tbat tbe decision would be different — ^is largely to 
blame. Bnt this was really not a case, as envisaged by some correa- 
pondents, of a Princess frettmg to declare tbe world well lost for 
love. As all now know, it was a matter of conscience. Outsiders 
may well feel that conscience bas been tbe ally of common sense 
It is no reflection on Group-Captain Townsend to remember that 
be is 15 years older and tbe father of two cbildren by bis first 
marriage. 

As for tbe conduct of tbe Press, tbe speculation and sensationalism 
indulged in by some newspapers was indeed nauseati^. But it was 
<iuite futile to pretend tbat a matter wbiob was engaging tbe interest 
of miibA-nR did not exist, or tbat its ontcome was of no more importance 
than tbat of an affair between any couple whose names bad been 
bnked Factual notice of events was tbe only possible course to 
follow Finally, now that a decision bas been reached upon grounds 
tbat, without impertmence, can be said to be convincing, it re mains 
only to wish tbat Princess Margaret may, m dne course, find else- 
where that bappmess which, both as a Princess and as a woman, 
she deserves.*’ 

Manchester Guardian (Nov. 1) : Princess Margaret baa decided 
not to marry Group-Captain Townsend although quite plainly she 
would like to. She bas sacrificed her personal wish to what she 
conceives to be, or bas been told by her family and tbe bead of her 
Oburob, tbe (Dburch of England, is, her duty, . . . Her decision is a 
personal one which must be respected. All wiU wish her bappmess 
in tbe bard path of duty and abnegation she bas chosen. 

None tbe less her decision, which bas plainly been come to after 
subtle pressure, wfll be regarded by great masses of people as 
unnecessary and perhaps a great waste. In tbe long run it will not 
redound to tbe credit or tbe influence of those who have been most 
persistent in denying tbe Princess tbe same liberty that is enjoyed 
by tbe rest of her fellow-citizens. Even the least cynical among us 
find it bard to see why an innocent party to a divorce can become 
tbe man who appoints arebbisbops and bishops while tbe Prmcess, 
who merely exercises her social graces and bas a very remote chance 
of succeeding to tbe Throne, should be denied by ecclesiastical 
prescription tbe right to marry an innocent party to a divorce. 
Tbat odd piece of inconsistency may be typically Bngbsb but it bas 
more than a smack of English bypoorisy abont it. And it must be 
said frankly tbat a good deal of tbe discussion about tbe proposed 
marriage baa shown a degree of mtolerance and dogmatism, clerical 
and joumaJistio, tbat is not pleasant to contemplate England will 
hardly be won back to tbe Christian faith by tbe enforcement of 
disregarded taboos and the assertion of ecclesiastical authority. 

Certainly Princess Margaret by her decision bas rescued tbe Oburob 
of England from a rather awkward dfiemma and bas, perhaps, pre- 
served tbe Crown from some difidculties But tbe fundamental 
questions are unaffected. They need not now be discussed again. 
There will be time enough when tbe present affair has blown over. 
But points are presented which are of great and continuing interest 
— ^tbe trend in the Oburcb of England towards narrower doctrines, 
the turn of tbe Methodist Oburob towards official Angboamsm and 
away firom tbe old Free Oburob tradition, tbe constitutional relations 
between Church and Royal Family, tbe affections between royalty 
and people, and, not least, tbe imsavoury developments of modem 
newspaper publicity. For the moment, however, tbe hour is tbe 
Princess’s. She deserves all our sympathy and affection.” 

Baily Express (Nov. 1) : " There will be dismay and perplexity at 
Princess Margaret’s moving message to tbe nation. Dismay tbat 
she should renounce a marriage she still so plainly desires. Perplexity 
at the manner in wbiob this painful decision bas been taken. Tbe 
Princess says tbat she bas chosen entirely alone. But the decision 
bas been reached amid a pressure campaign tbat would have brought 
to their knees even more determined personabties than she. 

In a single week the Archbishop of Canterbury twice chose to 
make public afiOrmations of bis uncompromising viewpoint on 
divorce. He referred to Ms own pamphlet, in which be rejects Oburob 
marriage for divorced persons, even for irmooent parties. Then at a 
society wedding ... be preacbedran unrelenting sermon on marriage. 
. . . And The Times launched a fuR-scale pronouncement of its own, 
confronting tbe Princess with a harsh and bitter choice. Marriage 
to Group-Captain Townsend, said The Times, would involve * with- 
drawal not merely from her formal rights in tbe succession . . • 
but abandonment of her place in tbe Royal Family. . . .* 

Nor was tbat tbe end of it. In America tbe news is printed tbat 
tbe Marquis of Salisbury threatened to resign from the Cabinet if 
the Royal Marriages Act were amended to facilitate tbe mairiage. 
So it appears that there has been pressure too from tbe -Government. 

How could any girl fail to be influenced by so much opposition ? 
Would the Princess have entered on this reunion with Townsend if 
it had not been in her mind to marry Mm ? There would have been 
no point in seeing btm again after two years if tbe decision were to 
be made on principles wMob were known to her all tbe time. Surely 
the Princess met the Gronp-Oaptain to test her emotions Surely 
she wanted to out if her affections had changed during Ms long 
absence. Her statement shows unmistakably tbat they have not 
changed. And that she would marry Mm tomorrow if she felt able 
toJ If she does not now feel able to marry, the explanation must 
J>e sought in the force with wMoh the issues were put to her in these 
laist two weelffl. 

Y 6 i 3 neither Christian teachings nor constitutional obligations are 
as unequirooal as they have been presented. The marriage could 


have taken place without any renunciation by tbe Princess. It could 
have taken place in church. And it would have bad tbe full support 
of tbe people.” 

Daily Mail (Nov. 1) . Tbe bard choice bas been made. Hard, 
mdeed, and sad it must have been for Princess Margaret to issue 
tbe announcement given to tbe world. . . . We can realize bow she 
feels and bow her emotions must have been wrenched only if we 
try to put ourselves in her place. Her ordeal bas been severe The 
strain on nerve and spirit must have been almost unendurable. . . 

Yet who can doubt that tbe Princess bas made tbe right decision ? 
She has put her duty before her inolmations. Such an example 
was sorely needed in a world where ngbts too often take precedence 
over responsibibties. She has not bstened to those voices wMch 
. . bade her heed nothing except her own will and pleasure In 
rejecting them she bas immeasurably strengthened tbe Throne and 
"hfla rendered an enduring service to Queen and people 

It must now be said tbat this marriage could not have bad those 
effects. If the doctrmes of tbe Cbnrcb had been set aside and tbe 
deep-felt bebefs of millions of people flouted, tbe place of tbe Royal 
Family in our national bfe must have been diminished Apart from 
these high matters, tbe standing of tbe young couple would have been 
anomalous. Prmcess Margaret would have renounced her rights 
to the succession, but to ask her to retire into private bfe would 
have been a harsh demand Yet had she proceeded, as usual, with 
her accustomed social, official, and public activities, situations 
would have arisen wMoh would best have been avoided. 

Prmcess Margaret bas faced her problem by herself. She has fought 
her fight alone. Now, having won it, she has earned tbe sympathy, 
gratitude, and understandmg of all the British peoples They owe 
her a debt which they cannot repay Let us never forget the sacrifice 
she bas made for Crown, Constitution, and Commonwealth ” 

News Chroixicle (Nov. 1) . Tbe first reaction can only be 

personal . sympathy for a girl of 25 faced with tbe mountain of 
issues mvolving Church and State bv which royalty is surroimded 
Tbe second contains tbe seeds of danger. There is bound to be a 
strong reaction agamst tbe Church and possibly against its leaders. 
Already and before last night’s annoxmoement, a national division 
of opinion bad begun to show its head Rightly or wrongly a great 
section of tbe pubbo, although Christian by sentiment and tradition, 
was prepared to view with revulsion any attempt to interfere wltb 
or forbid tbe marriage. . . 

One could have wished tbat some of those influential voices, both 
in and outside the Church, who have opposed this match, had done 
so with greater sympathy and understanding. The Princess is 
intelligent as weU as devout. We feel she could have reached her 
decision without tho help of sanctimonious calls to duty from The 
Times or Mgh-pltohed injunctions from the minor canons. 

Traditionally the British people and those of the Commonwealth 
look to the monarchy for moral leadership. It is expected of tbe 
Royal Family tbat they should reflect the highest standards of 
family life. Pnneess Margaret bas remained true to tMs monarchical 
imperative It had always been known that she was a practising 
(Christian, and her belief bas now survived the harshest personal test. 
There is also the reference in her statement to the Commonwealth. 
Royal obligations stretch far beyond the confines of a kingdom, and 
throughout the Dominions, colonies and protectorates similar 
divisions must also have occurred. The re '^ ll be time enough to 
consider the Implications in due course What must be uppermost 
in everybody’s mind today is the feeling of the two young people 
directly implicated. The sympathy that goes out to both is only 
part of what Britain and the Commonwealth must feel. To each 
of them, in different ways, w© owe a certain debt ; and this debt 
has not been lightened by Princess Margaret’s decision. She Is, in 
her own right as a woman, putting duty, moral obligation, call it 
what you like, before self. If the purpose of royalty Is to serve 
certain traditions above all else, she is proving herself true. That 
is why the nation offers affection, sympathy, and respect.” 

Daily Herald (Nov. 1). ‘'There la little to add to Princess 
Margaret’s own statement of her decision not to marry the man 
she loves. It Is a noble statement. TMs young woman, standing 
alone, has been through the ordeal of choosing between love and 
that high conception of duty wMch is an enduring basis of the 
Monarchy. The people of tMs country and the Commonwealth will 
accept her decision and will feel for her personally sympathy, 
affection, and respect,” 

The Observer (Nov. 6 ) : " . . At the very moment when the freedom 
of comment and uproar of controversy were beginning to surround 
the Royal Family with a public hubbub, the two principals in this 
romantic drama, hitherto silent, spoke — and at once replaced the 
distorted impressions of the public by a glimpse of the simple, sad, 
but dignified reality of their story. . . . The Princess was certainly 
not prevented from marrying by an archaic Act of Parliament — at 
most a year’s delay was involved A disestablished Church of 
England would not have taken a different view of the irrevocability 
of marriage * moreover, as far as the question of the succession may 
have weighed with the Princess, the Commonwealth, containing 
almost as many Roman Catholics as Anglicans, woxild not have been 
indifferent to the divorce issue, even if the loaders of the Church of 
England had been able suddenly to alter their ideas- In any case, 
the widely-held public wish that the Royal Family, unlike anyone 
else in public life, should present an Impocoahle example may well 
have been one of the Princess’s deepest reasons for tMnking that the 
interests of the Commonwealth and her personal wishes were at 
variance. . . 
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Whether the Chtiroh’s doctrine on divorce or the Chttroh’s 
relationship to the State are right or not — ^these are highly debatable 
questions. . . . But it remains obvious that neither the establishment 
of the Chnroh nor its attitude towards divorce is the creation of 
persons living today, and that neither factor could have been suddenly 
altered, even by the most important persons concerned. To blame 
the Archbishop or any other mdividual for this situation is not only 
unfair . it is childishly nnconvinomg. It also seems clear that the 
Princess followed her own course throughout the whole wistful 
story, uninjduenced by The Ttmes or the Daily Mtrror, or by anyone 
else except those she personally chose to consult. Her personal 
faith is that of a sincere Anghcan ; hence it was natural that she 
should consult the Archbishop and pay heed to his views. - . . 


We feel confident that we speak for many readers m offering 
Princess Margaret and Group -Captain Townsend our condolence 
and respect, and our good wishes for their future happmess m the 
stem course that they have chosen. We offer our sympathy to the 
Royal Family and to the Group-Captain's family, in what must 
haye been a disturbmg time for them all. And we politely suggest 
that the pubho search for who is to blame might be discontmued 
It can serve only as a means to contmue discussing a story which 
genuine sympathy should prompt one to close . . . One thing that 
this episode has definitely done is to remind us how much dignity 
can be conferred on such situations by a brave and unseMsh attitude ” 

Sunday Times (Nov. 6) Now that the orgy of speculation, 

gossip and rumour is ended, two things are apparent. One is that 
the allegations that the Princess’s decision was influenced by pressure 
from this, that or the othor quarter were baseless ; we have her 
own word for that. The other is the clear implication that the 
Princess accepts ' the Church's teaching,’ not just because it is the 
Church's teaching but because she herself believes in that teaching. 
The battle has not been with external forces, but in her own heart 
and mind and conscience. Its outcome must he accepted with 
respect and sympathy. From an ordeal— inseparable perhaps in 
these days from her station- — as appalling as any young woman 
could face, she has emerged with increased prestige. . . .” 

Sir Anthony Eden was asked in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 1 by Lieut.-Colonel Lipton (Lab.) whether the Government 
were considering repealmg or amendmg the Royal Marriages 
Act of 1772. He replied : 

I have had this possibility very much in mind. I should, however, 
warn the House that tliis Act is of concern not to the United Ki^dom 
alone but to all the Commonwealth countries of which her Majesty 
is Queen, and amending legislation could not be undertaken here 
without their concurrence." 


Colonel Lipton then asked: "Has the Government decided, 
after considering this Act of 1772 in the light of 1955, that it still 
provides a useful and necessary weapon of control which the Govern- 
ment at the moment are reluctant to abandon, no matter what 
personal ordeal is Involved for anyone ? " 

The Prime Minister replied . " In view of Colonel Lipton's 

imputations, which is what they really are, about the Act, I ought 
to add that the advice of her Majesty’s Government has neither 
been sought nor given to the Queen during recent events." 

Group-Captam Townsend returned to Brussels on Nov. 4 
to resume his duties as Air Attachd. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Daily Express - Daily Mail " News 
Chronicle - Daily Herald - Observer - Sunday Tunes) 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Trans-Australia" Airlines Results. 

The annual report of Trans-Australia Airlines, published on 
Oct. 20, showed that m the financial year 1954-55 the company 
(which IS Government-owned and operated) made a profit 
of more than £A220, 000— nearly double that of the previous 
year. Its aircraft carried nearly 700,000 paying passengers 
during the year and flew S22,000,000 passenger-miles— bo^ 
record figures for Australian domestic airline services. The 
report said that since its establishment in 1946 Trans-Australia 
Airlines had carried nearly 4,600,000 paying passengers without 
a single fataUty in its scheduled services. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 


B. FRANCE. — • Renewal of British Wool Credit. 

It was announced in London on Oct. 26 that a new revolving 
credit of £7,500,000, which could be increased temporarily to 
£10,00,000 during the peak of the wool-buying season, had 
been arranged by Lazard Bros, and Co. with the Groupemerd 
d^Xmportation et de HdparMion de la Lame for financing French 
wool purchases in the British Commonwealth durmg the 
1955-56 season. The credit, which was £5,000,000 less than 
in 1954-55, will he finally repaid m November 1956, the repay- 
ment being linked, as hitherto, with the export of Freimh 
woollen products. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 137 ^^ 

C. FINLAND. — New Minister of the Interior. 

It was announced m Helsinki on Oct. 8 that M. Valto Kakela 
had been appointed Minister of the Intenpr in succession to 
M. Vaino Leskmen, who had resigned. M. Kakela, like his 
predecessor, is a Social Democrat.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14073 A.; 


D. NOBEL PRIZES. — Awards for 195^^. 

The Nobel Prize awards for 1955 were announced in recent 
weeks as follows : 

Literature Prize. The Literature Pnze was awarded to Hr. Halldor 
Kihan Laxness (53), the Icelandic author, for " his vivid epic writing 
which has renewed the great narrative art of Iceland." Halldor 
Laxness’s writings — ^many of which have been translated Intc 
English — d^al almost exclusively with life in Iceland, and include 
Children of Naiure, Olafur Karason, Iceland BeU, Independent PeopU, 
The Weaver of Cashmere, The Atormc Statxon, and SaVca Valka, the 
last-named having been Aimed A convert to Roman Catholicism, 
Hr. Laxness has expressed strong Leftist views in many of his works 
but has demed that he is a Communist. The son of a roadmender, 
he was horn m Rejkjavik and was a shepherd-boy in his cM^ood. 
Halldor Laxness, the first Icelander to receive the Nobel Prpe for 
Literature, is generally regarded as the leading Icelandic writer of 
the present day. 

Medicine Prize. The Prize for Medicine was awarded to Professor 
Hugo Theorell (52), the Swedish biochemist, for " discover!^ 
concerning the nature and mode of action of oxidation eiiZ 3 ^®s. 
[Oxidation enzymes — ^also called " breathing enzymes -—^e 
essential to hving matter in helpmg the cells to bum oxyge^that is, 
to breathe.] A blood specialist of mtemational repute. Professor 
Theorell has been director of the Nobel Institute of Biochemistry m 
Stockholm since its foundation in 1935. In the course of his researches 
into cell metabolism he evolved the blood-test which is now accepted 
in the Swedish courts as a test for drunkenness in cases concerning 
drivers under the influence of drink. 

Physics Prize, The Physios Prize was divided hetw^n two 
American scientists — Professor Willis E. Lamb (42), of Sta^ord 
University, Cahfomia, and Professor Polykarp Kusch (44), of 
Columbia University, New York. Professor Lamb was^noured 
for his researches into the structure of the hydrogen spectrum, and 
Professor Kusch for his " precision determination of the mapietic 
movement of the electron." Both recipients— working independently 
of each other — ^have made important contributions to the stuay 01 
atomic nuclei. 

Chemistry Prize. The Chemistry Prize was awarded to an .4merie^ 
scientist. Professor Vincent de Vlgneand (54), of Cornell 
for Wa work on tie synthesis of hormones secreted hy 
gland. The citation mentioned his success m prodnoiug S 3 mthetioafiy 
thTgland preparation A C.T.H (AdxenocorttcotmpMo k^on^h 
which is used in the treatment of rheumatoid ^hritis IJofessor 
de Vigneaud has done outstanding research on the chen^try of a 
number of complex substances which are of medical interest. 

Peace Prize. The Peace Prize was awarded to the Office the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (Br. G. J. 

Goedhait, of the Netherlands), which has under Its care some 2,000, OttO 
refugees and seeks permanent solntioy f or tlmir 
stated in Geneva (the headanarters of the U N. High Comml^on) 
that the award would be used to flnanee a r^ee PP®3®«* 
would be named after Attced Nobel The award wU 

—in wblob year the Peace Prize was not awarded— md not for the 
present year. The last occasion on which the 

to an organization and not to an tndividual was in J? 

reolpiente were the American Friends’ Service Committee and the 
Friends' Service Council, London- 

The Literature Pnze is awarded by the Royal Swoish 
Academy of Literature ; the Medicine hy &e 

Carolinian Medico-Surgical Institute of 
Physics and Chemistry Prizes by the Ro^ Svvedi^ Acadenay 
of Science ; and the Peace Prize by the Norwegian Pa^^t. 
The value of the prizes for the present year is about £13,500 each. 
(Svenska Dagbiadet, StoclAplm - 

hagen - Times - New York Times - New York He^d ^bune) 

(Pj^ev* rep. Nobel Prizes, 1954 Awards^ 139 x 2 A -1 

E. INDIA. — The Konar and Canada Dams. 

The Konar Dam, situated in the Hazaribagh 
Bihar, some 28 miles above the confluence of the I^nM an 
Damodar rivers, was officially 

Mr Nehru. The dam, which is the second of the fom miflti 

puroose dams included in the first phase of the 

Valiev Project, creates a lake over ten miles square and wm 

provide irr^ation in the lower vaUeys, genwate 

power from^the reservoir, and supply ^® 

nower station at Bokaro, which was opened m 1953. It was 

built at a cost of nearly 100,000,000 rupees. 

The Canada Dam, built with fimds raised from Canaan 
assistance to India under the Colombo Plan, was opened on 
NovTby M^ Lester Peai^n, the Cana^. Secrate^ for 
■pvtppnftl Affairs. Situated in tbe jungle district of Santhal 
Pareanas Bibar, about 160 miles from Calcutta, it bam^ses 
thJ waters of tbe Mayurakshi River m a 15 square lake, 
and will provide power for an important by^o-electnc scheme 

Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (14430 A j 7472 a.; ^ 
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A. POLAND. — Premier of Emigre Government in 
London returns to Poland. - Appeal for Return of Poles 
Abroad. * Polish Government’s Repatriation Offer. 

Mr. Hugon Hanke, who had been Premier of the Polish 
“ Government-in-exile ” in London sinee the beginning of 
August, returned to Poland on September 8. 

Mir Hanke (57) held a leading: position before the war m the Polish 
Christian Hemocratio Party and the Christian trade nmons, and 
was known as a staunch Catholic. He fought m the Polish campaign 
of 1939, escaped to Prance after the fall of Poland, was captured hy 
the Germans m 1940, but succeeded in escaping to Britain, where 
he joined the Polish First Armoured Division He was snbseo.uently 
on the stadff of the Pohsh Ministry of Internal Affairs in London, and 
settled m Britam after the war. Shortly after his appomtment as 
Preimer of the Govemment-ln-exile (Aug. 8, 1955) he visited Home, 
where he saw the Pohsh (i.e 6migr6) Ambassador to the Holy See ; 
on leaving Rome on Sept. 5, however, he did not return to Paris, 
as had been expected, but went on to Warsaw mstead Immediately 
after his arrival he saw Mr. Nowak, First Deputy Premier m the 
Pohsh Cabinet. 

On Sept. 10 Warsaw Radio broadcast a statement by Mr. 
Hanke in whieb. he explained his reasons for returning to 
Poland, strongly criticized the emigre Government m London, 
and appealed to all Polish ^migr6s abroad to return to their 
country. He e:^lained that he had returned to Poland not 
only to rejoin his wife and children, from whom he had been 
separated for many years, but also because he could not accept 
the policies of the dmi^6 Government ; at the same time he 
insisted that he remained a convinced Catholic and a non- 
Communist. Extracts from his statement are given below. 

“ Sixteen years ago, as a result of the September [1939] defeat, I 
found myself abroad Durmg the war I served in Pohsh Army units 
in France and Britain. After the war I held different posts in Cmlgr^ 
circles in London, including those of chairman of the Christian 
Association of Trade Unions and deputy chairman of the Christian 
Democratic Party. In 1953 I became a Minister m General Odzierzyn- 
ski’s Government. In July of this year I was asked by Mr. August 
^idleski [the Pohsh President-in-exile] whether I would accept the 
post of Prime Minister of the 6migrr6 Government in London. I 
accepted this post at the beginning of August. 

Being well acquainted with the life of our 6migr6s in the West, I 
had had doubts for some time as to the correctness of the road taken 
by their leaders. , , . Every day I could see more clearly that the 
6mlgr6 politicians were placing all their hopes on a third war But 
I did not want a third war which would destroy Poland. The shock 
which the Geneva Conference was for the emigre leaders made It 
clear to me beyond any doubt that, apart from a third war, the 
6mlgr6 leaders had no political lino or conception. The repatriation 
campaign, initiated a few weeks ago by the authorities in Poland [see 
below], showed me the way out for all Polish 6nilgr6s and for myself 
personally — ^the way of returning to Poland. 

I deluded myself mto thinking that ... I might be able to induce 
the 6mlgr6 Government to support the repatriation campaign. In 
August I called a meeting of the Council of Ministers. . . In spite of 
profound hesitation among the 6iaigr6s, I did not succeed in winning 
over a majority of the London Government for the cause of 
repatriation. I did not restrict myself to this attempt, and on Aug. 26 
I called a conference of representatives of all the political groups, 
together with the members of the Government. At this conference 
I saw once again how much selfishness and stubbornness existed 
with regard to the problem of repatriation among those present 
Under the circumstances I resolved to go back to Poland and thus 
Bet an example to all those who are still hesitating. My decision was 
hastened by the announcement of official circles in the Polish People’s 
Republic that the Polish authorities would not victimize those 
coming back for their previous activities. . . ” 

Shortly before Mr. Hanke’s return to Poland, the Polish 
Government had invited all 4migr4s abroad to return to Poland, 
and had promised to “ forget and forgive ” any past offences 
of which individuals had been guilty. 

Specifically, it was announced that repatriates would be helped 
by the Polish Government to travel back to Poland and would 
receive non-repayable grants and aUowanoes from the Government 
to enable them to settle down. They would be given free food and 
medical attention until they had found jobs, and would also be 
helped to find homes. Those who possessed no professional or trade 
qualifications would receive suitable vocational training, whilst 
returning farmers would be assured individual farms or work on 
State farms, with any necessary financial assistance AU repatriates 
would be eligible for old-age and disability pensions, equally with 
bther Polish citizens ; and those who had served in the Polish or 
Allied armed forces during the war would retain the military rank 
which they held at the conclusion of hostilities with Germany, 
irrespective of the national forces in which they had served. A 
Government Plenipotentiary for Repatriation Problems was appointed 
to co-ordinate the decisions oonoemlng the care and settlement 
of repatriates. 

Dudng recent months many Polish 6nugr^s in Britain, 
France, and other cotmtries had received appeals to return to 
Poland, coupled with assurances that they would be given Ml 
opportunity to resettle in civilian life and that there would be 
no v^ot^hsation for any past activities. 


In the case of Pohsh 6migr6s in Britain (who number about 140,000) 
the appeals were particularly directed towards such persons as former 
pohtioal leaders, former high officials, writers, and joumahsts, and 
were in some instances signed by university professors and priests. 
These and other 6imgr6s were promised “ a Me of decent and dignified 
employment ” in Poland mstead of “ dish-washing ” in Britain. 

It was announced by Warsaw Radio in mid- October that 
over 100 ^migrds, the majority from Britain and France, had 
returned to Poland during the past three weeks. Among those 
returning from Bntam were Dr. Adam Szczpiorski, formerly 
a leading member of the Polish Ex-Servicemen’s Association 
m Britam, and Mr. Jerzy Wlodarezyk, chairman of the Pohsh 
Peasant Party in London. The British Home Office had 
announced on Sept. 29 that a deportation order had been made 
against Mr. Mahcki, general secretary of the Polish Cultural 
and Social Association m Britain, an organization sponsored 
by the Polish Government (i.e. the Government in Warsaw) ; 
although no reasons were given for his deportation, it was 
believed to be connected with his activities in trying to persuade 
Polish 6migr^s m Britain to return to Poland. 

The Polish Council of National Unity in London issued a 
statement on Sept. 12 describmg Mr. Hanke’s return to Poland 
as an “ act of treachery and stupidity,” and calling upon 
Polish ^rnigr^s to resist Communist appeals to return to Poland. 
Count Raczynski (the former Polish Ambassador to Britain) 
also issued a statement in London on the same day declaring 
that Mr. Hanke’s defection had produced a “ sense of injury ” 
among Poles engaged m the struggle for their country’s libera- 
tion from Commumst rule. He asserted that most of the Poles 
m Britam had been opposed to Mr. Hanke’s appomtment as 
Premier of the Government-m-exile. — (Polish Embassy Press 
Department, London - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Polish Govemment-in-£xile, X3931 B.) 


B. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet. - New Appointments. 

Further Cabmet changes were announced in Karachi on 
Oct. 17, as follows : Chaudhri Mohammad Ali, the Prime 
Mmister, took over the portfolio of Kashmir Affairs and States 
and Frontier Regions, m addition to Defence and Economic 
Affaus, but relinquished the Finance Ministry; Mr. Syed 
Amjad Ali (formerly Ambassador m Washington) became 
Mmister of Finance ; Mr. M. R. Kayani (a member of the 
North-West Frontier Province Ministry) was appointed 
Mmister of Communications ; and Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Minister 
of the Interior, was also placed in charge of the Education 
portfoho. The former Minister of Communications and States 
and Frontier Regions, Dr. Khan Sahib, and the former 
Mmister of Education and Kashmir Affairs, Colonel Abid 
Hussain, left the Central Government to join the Ministry 
of the newly-created Province of West Pakistan. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (X4405 E.) 

C. EGYPT. — Suspension of Coptic Patriarch. 

The Egyptian Government decided on Sept. 21 to suspend 
the Patriarch of the Coptic Church (Amba Yussab II), in 
accordance with a resolution recently passed by the Copt 
Holy Synod which had demanded the dismissal of the Patriarch 
and had accused him of using church revenues for his own 
benefit. As the Patriarch had been elected for life he could 
not be deposed, and the Government therefore decided to 
entrust the direction of the Coptic Church for the time being 
to a committee of three church dignitaries to be elected from 
among members of the Holy Synod. The Patriarch, who is 82, 
was removed on the foUowmg day to a desert monastery. An 
attempt had been made on his life on Sept. 20, and m 1954 he 
had been kidnapped by members of an extremist Coptic group, 
but released after a few days. (Le Monde, Paris - Times) 

D. FRANCE. Acquittal of Mme. Ollier. 

Mme. R. M. Ollier, formerly Second Secretary at the French 
Embassy in Canberra, was acquitted by a military tribunal in 
Pans on Oct. 20 of the charge of havmg “ failed to reveal acts 
prejudicial to national defence.” As a result of the disclosures 
made by M. Petrov when he defected from the Soviet Embassy 
in Canberra, Mme. Ollier had originally been charged with 

having intelligence with a foreign power,” but this was 
subsequently changed to the above charge.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. X4446 A.) 


E. WESTERN GERMANY. 
Minister of Education. 


Lower Saxony. - New 


The Landtag of Lower Saxony approved on Sept. 14 the 
^pomtment of Dr. Richard Tantzen (Free Democrat) as 
Land Minister of Education to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Herr Schlfiter.-— (Frankfurter Allgemeine 2ieitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14339 A.) 
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A. ^ ISRAEL# — - Economic I)eveIo|»iiient* » Discovery 
oi Oil Deposits. - JVlmeral Prospecting in the Negev. « 
Reopening of King Solomon’s Alines. » The Negev Water 
Pipeline. - New Potash Road ” to Dead Sea. 

The first discovery of substantial oil deposits in Israel occurred 
on Sept, 23, when oil gushed 60 ft, into the air from borings 
near Huleiquat, south-east of Ashkelon (the bibhcal Askaion) 
and close to the northern border of the Egyptian-held Gaza 
strip.” The oil was struck at a depth of 4,900 ft. — about 2,000 ft. 
deeper than driUings carried out at the same place by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, which abandoned oil prospecting m 
Palestine in 1947, 

The concessions preTionaly held by the Iraq Petroleum Company 
(covering some 66 acres) passed to the Govemment of Israel when 
the company abandoned operations. They were re-parcelled mto 
areas available for drilling and leased to private companies, the 
Government remaining entitled to a royalty of 12i per cent on any 
oil produced. The oil strike of Sept. 23 was made on a concession 
belonging to the Lapidoth Oil Company, an American-Israeli concern 
in which the Israel Trade Umon Confederation (the Histadruth) is a 
substantial shareholder. 

The discovery of oil in Israel was greeted with nation-wide enthusi- 
asm in view of the possibility that the coimtry might eventually 
become independent of oil imports — at present costing between 
140,000,000 and ^50,000,000 a year, or about one-sixth of IsraePs 
total Import bill 

On July 19 the biggest irrigation project yet undertaken 
in Israel was oflBcially inaugurated by President Ben-Zvi, when 
a eS-mile water pipeline was opened between Rosh BEaayin, in 
central Israel, and the northern areas of the Negev (the arid 
desert which extends from the Beersheba area to the Gulf of 
Akaha). Built in two years at a cost of $24,750,000, the pipeline 
harnesses the waters of the Yarkon River to irrigate a large 
area of potentially fertile land — about 100,000 acres — ^which had 
lain waste for centuries. The water supplies will benefit about 
8,000 farming families, and, aceordmg to Israeli estimates, 
should ultimately make possible the settlement of 300,000 
to 400,000 people in the northern Negev. 

The Yarkon River, namg in the Judean Hills and fllowmg into the 
Mediterranean north of Tel-Aviv, has an annnal flow of about 200 
million cubic metres, half of which will henceforth he diverted 
southward to the Negev through the new pipeline. At its northern 
end (Rosh Haayin, near the site of the Herodian city of Antipatris) 
the pipeline draws water supphes from 450 wells and 1,000 springs 
near the headwaters of the river. The project mvolved the laying 
of nearly 72,000 sections of pipes (of Israeli manufacture), each 
weighing ten tons ; the construction of three big pumping-stations, 
each with three 2,050-h.p, Diesel engines , and the building of three 
reservoirs. For security reasons, the pumping stations were built 
deep undei^ound. Over 60 agricultural settlements in the Beersheba 
and LaoMsh areas will be connected with the pipelme. 

The tJ-S. Government granted $4,500,000 for the purchase of 
eauipment for the Yarkou-Negev pipeline and associated water- 
supply projects, whilst the Israeli Government allotted $9,350,000 
from counterpart funds accruing to Israel from the sale of commodities 
received from IJ.S. grants. Another $14,850,000 was raised by the 
United Jewish Appeal in America. 

Mineral prospectmg in the Negev during the past three or 
four years had disclosed the presence of important mineral 
deposits, including phosphates, iron, copper, manganese, 
gypsum, felspar, and kaolin (china clay). Together with the 
Iiotash deposits m the Dead Sea region (see below), they gave 
promise of the ultimate establishment of important chemical, 
iron, and copper industries, on which, in some eases, work 
has already begun ; e.g., the Fertilizer and Chemical Company 
(Haifa) is nowproducmg superphosphates from rock phosphate 
foimd in the Negev. Moreover, numerous borings have dis- 
closed the presence of considerable subterranean sources of 
water in the Negev, which can be tapped to irrigate the desert. 
The Government of Israel has also been engaged m opening up 
commimications m the area, and a road running through the 
Negev to the port of Eilat, at the head of the Gulf of Akaba 
(see map, page 14436), was opened in the autumn of 1954. 

The Minister of Development (Dr. Joseph) had annoimced 
in September, 1953, that the Govemment intended to exploit 
the large copper reserves of the southern Negev, amounting 
to about 100,000 tons ; a pilot extraction plant had already 
been set up, and it was hoped in due course to achieve an 
annual output of 6,000 tons, resulting in a saving of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 a year in foreign exchange. Dr. Joseph 
added in this connexion that the historic Kmg Solomon’s 
Mines, near the modern port of Eilat, would be brought mto 
production again after having been unworked for 3,000 years. 
[The copper mines of the southern Negev were worked in the 
time of Solomon, who built a copper retoery and a seaport 
<iad naval base — ^Ezion-Geber — ^near the site of modem Eilat.] 


I A new 50-miIe road runnmg from Beersheba to S’dom (the 
I biblical city of Sodom), at the southern end of the Dead S^, 
was opened on March 27, 1953, to facihtate the exploitation 
I of the important potash deposits of the area, 
i The road, described by a correspondent of The Times as “ the most 
I extraordinary in the world,” drops from 1,390 feet above sea-level 
j to 1,250 feet below sea-level at Sodom, and mns between deep 
I canyons and ja^ed mountains , for eight miles of its course it is 
cut out of the sohd rock in its descent mto the deepest gorge in the 
1 world. Its construction presented engineermg problems of exceptional 
difaculty, complicated by the fact that all food, water, and other 
supplies for the workers had to be brought from considerable 
distances, and that the workers themselves (most of whom were 
recent immigrants) had to work m conditions of mtense heat and 
discomfort. To allow heavily-laden trucks to dnve through the passes, 
the road had to be constructed without sharp bends or gradients. 

Before the Palestine War which followed the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the potash extracted from the southern end of the 
Bead Sea was carried by barge to its northern end, near Jericho, 
and transported from there by road and rail to Haifa vm Jerusalem 
The potash plant at the northern end of the Dead Sea was, however, 
destroyed in the Palestine War, and this area, together with the town 
of Jericho, IS now part of the Kii]^dom of Jordan. As the only 
remaining potash works m Israeli territory were those at Sodom, it 
was necessary to build a new road avoiding Arab -controlled 
territory for transporting the potash supphes. 

Until 1948 potasb exports exceeded citrus exports in value, 
and the Israeli Government aims at raising potash production 
to 15,000 tons a month. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Bremen Elections. 

Elections for a new Burgerschaft in Bremen (the smallest 
Land of the Federal Republic) were held on Oct. 9. Although 
Bremen had for several years been governed by a “ grand 
coalition ” between the Social Democrats, the Christian 
Democrats, and the Free Democrats, under the leadership of 
Herr Kaisen (Social Democrat), the Christian Democrats and 
Free Democrats opposed the Social Democrats in the present 
elections, and, together with the right-wmg German Party, 
tried to wrest control from them and to form a new Land 
Govemment based on the same coahtion as the Federal 
Government. The Social Democrats, however, gamed nine 
seats and secured an overall majority over all other parties, 
the results bemg as follows . 

Bilrgerscfiaft seats 


Social Democrats 


1955 

52 

1951 

43 

German Party , . 

. . 

18 

16 

Christian Democrats . . 

, , 

18 

9 

Free Democrats 


8 

12 

Communists 

. , 

4 

6 

Refugee Party . . 

, . 

. . — 

2 

Others 


— 

12’^ 


• Iholudiiig eight for the Socialist Reich Party, whicli were declared 
vacant when the Federal Constitutional Court suppressed tJiat party 
as unconstitutional in January, 1952. 

At the dissolution of the former Surgerschaft there were 46 Social 
Democrats, 15 German Party, 9 Christian Democrats, 10 Free 
Democrats, 6 Communists, 5 Refugee Party members, and one 
non-party member. 


The number of votes was as follows, those in the 1951 
Burgerschaft and the 1958 Bundestag (Federal) elections being 
shown for comparison : 



1955 

1953 

1951 


Burgerschaft 

Bundestag 

Burgerschaft 

Social Democrats 

. 174,123 

137,608 

130,471 

German Party 

60,557 

60,283 

49,007 

Christian Democrats 

65,750 

88,062 

30,172 

Free Democrats 

31,486 

26,680 

39,432 

Communists 

18,229 

13,730 

21.244 

Refugee Party . 

10,570 

11,548 

18,744 

Others 

3,986 

16,085 

44,430 

Polling percentages in the three above-mentioned 

elections were 


respectively • Social Democrats, 47 S (1955), 38.9 (1953), 31.9 (1951) ; 
German Party, 16.6, 17.0, 14.7 ; Christian Democrats, 18 0, 24.9. 9.0 ; 
Free Democrats, 8.6, 7.5, 11.8 ; Communists, 5.0, 3.9, 6.4 ; Refugee 
Party, 2.9, 3.2, 5 6 . Others, 1.1, 4 6, 13.3. 

The electorate totalled 438,953, of whom 84.2 per cent wont to the 
polls. 

Despite the Social Democratic victory, Herr Kaisen stated 
on Oct. 10 that he was still in favour of continumg the coalition 
with the Christian Democrats and Free Democrats if those 
parties wished to remam in it. He would not, however, include 
the German Party, which had ruled itself out by its “ attitude 
to democracy” during the election campaign. 

(Die Welt, Hamburg - Welt der Arbeit, Cologne) (Frey. rep. 

” Electionss I43S9 A ; Bremen Elections, 11844 iBf) 
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Oct. 29 — ^Nov. 5, 1956. 


A. LrrERATURE. — Book Selectioas for October. 


Selected books pubEsbed in Great Britain, tbe United States, 
France, and Italy during October are given below : 

Great Britain. Bates, H. E.— “ The DafCodil Sky.” Collected 
Short Stones. (Michael Joseph, 128. 6d.) 

Bertelsen, Aage — ” October *43.” The Mass Escape of the Danish 
Jews from German-occupied Denmark. Translated from the Danish. 
(Museum JEhress, 12s. 6d.) 

Blake, Robert — The Unknown Prune Mi nister : The Life and 
Times of Andrew Bonar Law/* (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 42s-) 

‘‘ Boswell on the Grand Tour, 1763-66 : Italy, Corsica and France.” 
The Boswell Papers, fifth volume. (Hememann, 25s ) 

Boyle, Andrew — “ No Passing Glory,*’ A Biography of Group- 
Captain Leonard Cheshire, V 0. (CoUins, 16s ) 

Bruce, David — Sixteen American Presidents : Prom Washington 
to Lincoln.** (Sidgwick & Jackson, 25s.) 

Perrier, Winifred — The Life of Kathleen Perrier ** (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s ) , _ 

de Gaulle, General Charles — ** The Call to Honour, 1940-42 ’* War 
Memoirs, translated from the French. (Collins, two volumes . 
Memoirs, 18s., Documents, 25s.) 

Hartley, L. P. — “ A Perfect Woman.** (Hamish Hamilton, 12s 6d.) 
Maclean, Alistair — ** H.M.S. Ulysses.” (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Mann, Thomas — “ Confessions of Felix KruU, Confidence Man *’ 
(Part I). Translated from the German and published posthumously 
(Seeker & Warburg, drSs.) 

MeVeagh, Diana — “ Edward Elgar The Man and his Music,” 


(Dent, 18&.)' ^ 

Q'^-lhnney, P. D. — “Isle of Cloves: A View of Zanzibar.” 
/"^“rngmans, 18s.) 

Postgate, Raymond — “ Story of a Year . 1848.** (Cape, 21s,) 
Rowse, A. L. — “ The Expansion of Elizabethan England.** The 
Elizabethan Age, Volume II. (Macmillan, SOs ) 

Thomson, Sir George — “ The Foreseeable Future ’* (Cambridge 
University Press, lOs 6d.) 

Tolkien, J. R. R. — “ The Return of the King.** The Lord of the 
Rings, Volume III. (Allen Sc Unwm, 21s.) 

United States. Gunther, John — “ Inside Africa.*’ (Harpers, New 


York, $6.00.) 

France. Muroiaux, Christian — “ Le gros lot.” (Plon, Paris, 420 
francs.) 

Italy. SooteHaro, Rocco — “ Contadini del Sud.” (Laterza, Ban, 
900 lire.) ^ ^ 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14439 B.) 


B. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT. 
Export Quotas for 1955 - World Sugar Production in 1954. 
- Greek Ratification of International Agreement. 

At a meeting of the International Sugar Council in London 
on Sept. 20, attended by delegates from 28 countries and 
observers from four others, it was annoimced that the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement had been ratified by Greece. Earlier, 
on July 9, Brazil had notified the Council that she did not intend 
to ratify the agreement owing to dissatisfaction with the 
export quota allotted to her. 

The Council had announced on April 29 that, in view of changed 
market conditions and the better balance prevailing between demand 
and supply, world quotas for sugar exports would be raised from the 
existing level of 3,709,000 metric tons (at which they had been 
fixed In November, 1954) to 4,153,000 metric tons. At the same 
time the quotas of indiyidual exporting countries would be raised 
from 80 per cent of the countries* basic export tonnages to 90 per cent. 

Owing, however, to a subsequent fall in prices, which dropped 
below the -miTiiTnnm of 3 23 cents per lb. fixed under the International 
Sugar Agreement, the total world export quota was again reduced 
on July 5 to 3,925,750 metric tons, and the quotas of Individual 
exporting countries were out by 5 per cent each. A further 5 per cent 
out In Individual quotas was made on Aug. 11. 

World production of sugar in 1954 was estimated by the 
U.N, Food and Agriculture Orgamzation at 88,600,000 metric 
tons — ^higher than any year except 1958, when production 
reached 48,200,000 metric tons.— (Economist - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13658 D.) 


C. TUNISIA. — N 6 o-De 8 tour Party. - Expulsion of 
M. Salah Ben Youssef. 

M. Salah Ben Youssef, the secretary-general of the N60- 
Bestour, was removed from his post and expelled from the 
party on Oct. 12, on the grounds (a) that by his opposition to 
the recent Franco-Tunisian Conventions he had pursued a 
policy contrary to that approved by the political bureau, and 
(6) that he had attempted to create divergencies and sow 
confusion among the membership. As a counter-move, the 
“ Liberation Committee of the Arab Maghreb ” (see 1857T A), 
meeting in Cairo on Oct. 15, expelled M. Bourguiba (president 
of the N6o-Destour) and the members of the party’s political 
bureau, and announced that it recognized M. Salah Ben Youssef 
as the only legitimate representetive of the N^o-Destour. 
M; 'Salah Ben Youssdf himself had refused to recognize his 
dcpUlsion from the N^o-Bestour.^ — (Le Monde, Paris) (14427 A.) 


D. UNITED STATES.— President Eisenhower^sllluess. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack on Sept. 24 
while on hohday in Colorado, the attack being described by 
General Snyder, the President’s personal physician, as “a 
niiLd coronary thrombosis ” affecting the anterior portion of 
the heart. The President was taken to the Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital m Denver and Colonel Thomas Mattingley, a heart 
specialist at the Walter Reed Military Hospital, immediately 
flew to Denver from Washington. Dr. Paul Dudley White, of 
Boston, a leading American heart specialist, was also called in. 

Subsequent bulletins reported a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the President’s condition. On Oct. 1 he was able to 
sign some official documents for the first time, and on Oct. 8 
he conducted official business with his assistant, Mr. Sherman 
Adams. On Oct. 8 he had a meetmg with Vice-President 
Nixon, which was followed by meetmgs with Mr. Dulles, the 
Secretary of State, and other members of his Cabmet. President 
Eisenhower left his room in a wheelchair for the first time on 
Oct. 10, and a medical bulletin on Oct. 23 stated that he 
would probably be able to leave hospital within 2} weeks for 
a prolonged period of convalescence. 

Messages of sympathy were sent to the President from all parts 
of the Umted States and from many foreign coimtries. They included 
messages from Queen Elizabeth II, the Kings of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium and Greece, the Queen of the Netherlands, the 
Emperor of Japan, the Presidents of Prance, the Federal German 
Republic, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, the Irish Republic, 
and Turkey, his Holiness the Pope, the President of the U.S.S.R. 
(Marshal Voroshilov), and the Sowet Prime Minister (Marshal 
Bulganin). , , , 

The President’s illness caused much political speculation m 
the Umted States, where it had hitherto been assumed that 
General Eisenhower would run for a second term as President 
and would thus be the Republican candidate in the 1956 
election. On Oct. 9 Dr. Paul White said that it was impossible 
yet to say whether it would be physically possible for President 
Eisenhower to run for a second term, as it was too early to 
know for certain whether he would make a complete recovery. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

E. FINLAND - SOVIET UNION. — Ratification of 
Porkkala Agreement and 20- Year Extension of Finnish- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty. - Aviation Agreement. 

President Paasikivi of Finland ratified on Oct. 7 tlie protocol 
on the 20-year extension of the Soviet-Finnish treaty of 
friendship and the agreement on the Soviet evacuation of the 
Porkkala base, which had been signed in Moscow on Sept. 19. 
Both documents were ratified on Oct. 11 by the Supreme 
Soviet. 

The Piuuish Diet had ratified the two documents on. Oct 4 without 
a division. The Prime Minister (M. Kekkonen) disclosed during the 
debate that the Finnish delegation had raised with the Soviet Union 
the possibility of a revision of Finland’s eastern (Karelian) frontier, 
but that there had been no response from the Russian side to these 
representations. 

An aviation agreement between the two countries was 
signed on Oct. 19. It provided for a direct air service between 
Helsinki and Moscow with Finnish and Soviet aircraft, 
Finland thus becoming the first non-Communist country whose 
aircraft were allowed to fly on a regular traffic route to the 
Soviet capital. Hitherto the Moscow-Helsinki service had been 
operated only by Aeroflot, the Soviet civil airline. 

(Finnish News Bureau - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

(Prev. rep. 14460 A.) 

F. SOVIET UNION. — New Minister of Agriculture. 

It was announced m Moscow on Oct. 17 that M. Vladimirovich 
Matskevich, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, who had recently 
led a Soviet agricultural delegation to the United States and 
Canada, had been appomted Minister of Agriculture. The 
post had been vacant smee March, when the Mmister of State 
Farms, M. Kozlov, was dismissed for inefficiency and replaced 
by M. Benediktov, who was then Minister of Agfriculture ; in 
the meantime M. Lobanov, a Deputy Premier, had been 
placed in general cliarge of agricfultural affairs. — (Times) 

(Prev- rep. X447X A | 14085 B.) 

G. WESTERN GERMA 3 NY. — Refugee Party goes 
into Opposition. - New Party Chairman. 

A congress of the All-German Bloc (Refugee Party), held on 
Oct. 15-16 at Kassel, unanimously decided (1) to request Dr. 
Adenauer to dismiss Herr Kraft and Professor OberWnder 
from their ministerial posts, following their action in leaving 
the party’s parliamentary group ; and (2) to go into opposition 
to Dr. Adenauer’s Coalition Government. Herr Frieonch von 
Kessel was elected chairman of the BefUgee Party. 

(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) (Pr«v. rap. X44oa A.) 
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NOVEMBER 5—12, 1955 

A. CYPRUS* — Field-Marshal Harding appointed " 
Governor of Cyprus* - RreaJkdown of Hiscussions with 
Archbishop Majkarios* - Continuation of Terrorist 
Activities. - British Troop Reinforcements. - Passive 
Resistance Campaign sponsored by Ethnarchy Council. 

The Colonial Office m London announced on Sept. 25 that 
Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, had been appointed Governor of Cyprus in succession to Sir 
Robert Armitage. The announcement was worded as follows : 

** H.M Govemmeiit have reviewed tli© existing arrangements for 
supreme control of the administration in Cyprus. In -view of the 
importance of the island as a base for the discharge of H.M. Govem- 
ment’s obhgations in the jEasteni Mediterranean, mcludmg their 
obligations as a member of the h^orth Atlantic alliance, and having 
regard to the need for concerted action by all security forces m the 
island m order to mamtain internal law and order, they have decided 
that m present circumstances the Governorship should be held by a 
high-rankmg Service officer 

After announciDg’ Field-Marshal Harding’s appointment, the 
statement continued * A new civiliaii post of Deputy Governor 
■will also be created. It will be the special duty of the Deputy 
Governor to assist the Governor m normal adininistrative work 
unconnected with security measures A further announcement ■will 
be made shortly about the appointment to this post. 

Sir J ohn Harding will proceed to Cyprus very shortly to'take up 
his new duties. Arrangements have been made for General Sir 
Gerald Templer to assume office as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff before the date of Nov. 1 previo'osly annotmeed. 

** The present Governor of Cyprus, Sir Robert Armitage, will take 
up another appomtment, which will be announced later ” ! 

A further announcement on Sept. 29 stated that Mr, George : 
Sinclair, Regional Officer for the Trans-Volta Togoland Region, , 
Gold Coast, had been appomted Deputy Governor of Cyprus. j 

Field-Marshal Sir J ohn Hardmg (5 9 ) commanded the 7 th Armoured j 
Division at Alamein, and was subsequently Chief of Staff to Field- j 
Marshal Alexander m Italy. Before his appomtment as C.I.G.S. 
m 1952 he had been successively G.O.C.-in-O., Southern Command, | 
C -in-C , Far East Land Forces, and C.-m-C., British Army of the 
Rliine As C I.G.S. he had advised Ministers on strategic problems 
of the Eastern Mediterranean area 

Sir John Hardmg arrived in Cyprus on Oct, 3 and was 
sworn-in as Governor on the same day. A few hours after his 
arrival he announced that he would be meetmg Archbishop 
Makanos (the leader of the enosis campaign) on the following 
day for “ man to man ” discussions, and expressed the hope 
tliat “ the position will be clearer to both sides ” as a result of 
these talks. He added that he had three main objectives as 
Governor of Cyprus : (1) the maintenance of law and order, so 
that people could go about their business in peace without fear 
of threats or oppression ; (2) social and economic progress ; 
and (3) a readiness at all times to discuss the constitutional 
development of the island “ in the terms of the proposals 
already made by the British Government.” 

The Governor had three meetmgs with Archbishop Makarios 
— ^who had previously expressed his willmgness to meet Sir 
John Harding — ^at tihe Ledra Palace Hotel in Nicosia on Oct. 4, 

7, and 11. In addition, Sir John Hardmg met the leaders of 
the Turkish Cypriot commumty at Government House on 
Oct. 5. On Oct. 11, however, after the third meeting between 
the Governor and the Archbishop, it was announced that they 
had “ stated their separate views without bemg able to reach 
agreement.” The following statement was issued by Sir John 
Harding the same evemng : 

“ It IS with deep regret that I have to annouiice that discussions 
with Archbishop Makanos have come to an end without agreement. 
During our first talk we exchanged views on aJOl aspects of Cyprus’s 
problems. The Archbishop made certain suggestions . . . which were 
immediately transmitted to London. At the second meeting I 
explained to Turn that H.M. Government’s position was as stated 
m the proposals announced at the London tripartite talks. At today’s 
meeting the Archbishop told m© he was unable to accept H.M, 
Government’s proposals and his position remamed the same as 
stated. I repeated that H.M, Government’s position also remained 
the same. In reply to the Archbishop’s questions I further explained 
certain passages m the British proposals, but after discussion we 
were unable to reach agreement on the basis of which we could 
co-operate for the future well-being of the people of Cyprus. 

The breakdown of these discussions is a very serious matter, 
since I beheve that the proposals of H.M. Government were both 
reasonable and practicable. Before parting, the Archbishop and I 
agreed that the discussions had not been entirely fraitless, as we 
had got to know and understand each other. I told the Archbishop 
that I was always ready to meet him agam at any time. I 

Meanwhile, the life of the people of Cyprus must go on under I 
peaceful conditions. It is my duty as Governor to maintain law and I 
order, and this I intend to do. I call on all law-abiding citizens to i 
exercise restraint and to carry out their duty in preventing terrorism, 
disturbances, and intimidation. Police and troops have direct 
orders from me to exercise proper restraint. But law and order must, 
and will be, maintained ” 


statement on the breakdown of the discussions was also 
.. by i^^bishop -Makarios on Oct. 12. 

The Archbishop said that he had submitted to Sir John Harding a 
plan which declared the right of self-determination to be the indis- 
pensable bas^ for a solution of the Cyprus question. After recognition 
of this prmciple, he eontmued, he (the Archbishop) would be ready 
to co-operate with the British Government m framing a Constitution 
for Cyprus which would operate durmg the transitional period 
pendmg the application of the pnneiple of self-determination. Sir 
John Hardmg had conveyed these views to London, and at their 
second meeting had informed the Archbishop that H.M. Government 
rejected them and insisted on the Macimllan proposals [i.e. those 
put forward by Mr. Macmillan at the London tripartite conferences— ' 
see 14413 A.] He (the Archbishop) had replied that these proposals 
had already been rejected by the Greek Government and by the 
people of Cyprus, and that in no circumstances should a solution 
to the question be sought withm the framework of the tripartite 
conference, the consequences of which have been so sad.” 

^ Contmmng, Archbishop Makarios said that he had suggested to 
Sir J ohn Harding that the question should be placed on a new basis, 
and m no circumstances on implacable British plans which have 
already been tried and failed.” After declaring that he could not 
discern in the ** Macmillan plan ” any possibility of development 
from a colomal constitution to self-government and seff-deterimnation, 
the Archbishop claimed that his ■views were fully supported by the 
Ethnarchy Coimcil and by all Greek Cypriots At his meetmg with 
the Governor on the previous day h e. the third meeting on Oct. 11) 
he had made it clear that new discussions ■would only be possible 
“ on the basis of self-determination ” 

The Archbishop expressed his “ smeere regret ” at the breakdown 
of his talks with Sir John Hardmg, and added ; “ We realize that the 
consequences will be unpleasant, both to H.M- Government and to 
the people of CsTprus, but our conscience remains clear.” In reply 
to questions, he said that he would always be ready to meet the 
Governor if another basis for discassion could be found, but that the 
imtiative would have to come from the Government 

In his first broadcast to the people of Cyprus, Sir John 
Hardmg declared on Oct. 9 that he would shortly be submitting 
to the British Government specific proposals for the island’s 
social and economic development. He gave a warning, however, 
that nothmg could be done to further the island’s pro^erity 
“ if conditions of disorder prevail.” After asking the Cypriots 
to reflect upon the prospects for self-government which had 
been submitted at the London conference, he eontmued : 

” I am fully aware that it has been represented to you that these 
proposals were wholly n^ative and slammed the door m the face 
of the people of Cyprus. This is not true. On the contrary, they 
threw wide open the door to self-government, and the path thro-ugh 
that door is safegoarded. Beyond that, the future is left open. 
No-one is asked to commit himself. 

It IS for you to consider to what destination your steps should he 
directed after you have passed through the door of self-government. 
Through your elected representatives you will be completely free 
to express your views to H.M. Government. Our proposals hold out 
the promise that freely elected representatives of the Cypriot people 
can take the mam responsibihty for the management of their inter^ 
affairs. They also look forward to a time when, self-government 
having been effectively established, elected representatives of 
Cyprus will be in a position to express their views on the Island’s 
future to H.M- Government. 

I recognize the close cultural hnks of the people of CbTprua with 
Greece and Turkey. I hope, too, that Cyprus feels proud of her place 
in the British Commonwealth, which is the moat powerful association 
of like-minded nations there has ever been m the world. The road 
to peace, prosperity, and self-government lies wide open before you. 
It IS for each one of you to decide for yourselves what to do.” 

Finally, Sir John Harding called upon the people of Cyprus to 
play their full part m eliminating terrorism, and declared that there 
can. be no more worthy task than to participate in creating conditions 
wherem fear no longer exists and everyone can live m peace ” 

[The broadcast, delivered m English, was also translated into 
Greek and Turkish. Its text was made known in advance to 
Archbishop Makanos ] 

Meanwhile, both before and after Sir John Harding’s appoint- 
ment, terrorist activities by the illegal Eaka organization had 
continued m different parts of the island, leading to the arrest 
of several hundred persons and to the imprisonment, for terms 
of up to five years, of individuals found in illegal possession of 
arms. These and other recent developments in Cyprus are 
described below under cross-headmgs* 

Terrorist Activities and Security Operations. The principal incidents 
duriog the period covered (mid-September to the first week of 
November) were as follows : 

Sevt I?'. — The British Institute in Nicosia was destroyed when 
a crowd of pro-enosis demonstrators, mamly youths and young men, 
set fire to the premises. Serious rioting broke out m Metaxas Square, 
m the centre of the city, when British troops and Cypriot police 
were called out to restore order About 40 persona were arrested 
and a number of policemen and demonstrators ngured. Three 
youths were subsequently sentenced to imprisonment for up to -two 
years for setting fire to the British Institute 

^epi. 21 — ^Rioting villagers at Armandos (45 miles S.W- of Nicosia) 
stoned British Commandos who bad been sent to the village to remove 
arches and banners, bearing anti-British slogans, which had been 
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erected in the mam street ; the British troops were forced to open 
fire after the mob refused to disperse, one villager being wounded. In 
south-east Cyprus, 1,000 troops searched villages in the Akhua 
area (near Famagusta) after masked terrorists had attacked a police 
station and escaped with rifies and ammunition. 

Sedpt. 29 . — A 24-hour general strike, supported by the Nationalist 
and Communist trade unions, took place on this date in protest 
agamst the refusal of the U.N. General Assembly to debate the 
Cyprus question (see page 14465) Apart from some clashes with 
demonstrators at Nicosia, no serious disorders occurred m the island 
generally. A water-pipe for a British camp was blown up near 
Limassol, and mditary vehicles were stoned at road-blocks. 

Oct. 5. — ^A Greek Cypriot policeman was shot by a terrorist in 
Famagusta, and subsequently died m hospital ; the assailant (Savva 
Karaouhs, a 22-year-old clerk) was arrested Elsewhere in Cyprus, 
a masked terrorist shot and severely wounded Mr. Stanley HoUowday, 
the British chief engmeer of the asbestos mines at Armandos. 

Oci. 6, — The hill village of Neokhorio, m the extreme north-west 
of Cyprus, was cordoned ofiC by a detachment of the Boyal Scots 
while a house-to-house search was made for suspected terrorists and 
arms. British troops had been sent to the viUage the previous 
evening to remove Greek flags and anti-British slogans hoisted in 
the main street ; they were pelted with stones and bottles by a crowd 
which sheltered behind a number of women, and the troops accordingly 
withdrew for fear of in]urmg the women if they opened fire. 

Oct 10. — A. number of armed and masked terrorists broke mto a 
War Department store at Famagusta, overpowered the Turkish 
watchman, and escaped with nine oases containing Bren guns, 
Sten guns, rocket-launchers, and a number of empty Bren-gim 
magazines A note, bearmg the Boka emblem, was left behind 
acknowledging ** the delivery of nine cases of arms from the British 
Government ** and saymg that payment would be made “ when this 
island is liberated ** 

Oct. 20 — Famagusta was placed under a curfew (mamtained for 
the next nine days) after an R.A F. officer had been shot and badly 
wounded while garaging his car, the assailant escapmg. A hand- 
grenade was thrown into a bar at Nicosia frequented by British 
troops, the only casualty heiag a Turkish Cypriot boy who was 
slightly wounded. 

Oct 22-24 . — ^A number of bomb explosions at Limassol and 
Famagusta caused iniuries to several persons, four of whom were 
British. A Turkish special constable was severely wounded at 
Limassol by a hand-grenade, the town bemg placed under a curfew 
— continued for several days thereafter — as a result of these incidents. 

Oct 26 . — In a broadcast on this date, Sir John Harding announced 
that assemblies and demonstrations would be banned on Oct. 28 
and Got. 29 durmg the present conditions m the Colony “ created by 
the forces of disorder and lawlessness.” [October 28, the anniversary 
of Greece’s rejection of the Italian ultimatum In 1940, was to have 
been celebrated by the Greek Cypriots, and Oct. 29, the anniver8a.ry 
of the founding of the Turkish Republic, by the Turkish Cypriots.] 
At the same time Sir John Harding deplored the " disgraceful record 
of indiscipline and rowdiness ” of some secondary schools in Cyprus, 
and said that the Government were unable to accept assurances that 
the school authorities were able to guarantee their pupils’ good 
behaviour. 

Earlier in the day some 500 students and schoolboys had staged a 

token strike ” at Famagusta In protest at the curfew imposed on 
the town, and had refused to disperse when called upon to do so by 
the police. Troops were called in and the students were dispersed 
by riot-sticks and tear-gas. 

Oct 27. — A soldier of the Royal Scots Regiment — Lanoe-Cpl. Angus 
Milne, the first British soldier to lose his life as a result of Cypriot 
terrorism — died in hospital at Paphos from woimds received when 
a grenade was thrown at a military lorry near the town. In Limassol, 
where a 24-hour strike had been called by trade unions as a protest 
against the curfew, two Royal Marine Commandos were woxmded 
by a bomb thrown from a roof-top, a military car was set on fire and 
destroyed, and an attempt was made to bum down a Naafl store, 

Oct 28. — The Government’s ban on processions and assemblies 
was defied in a number of places, notably in Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Limassol, Larnaoa, and Morphou, and serious rioting occurred in 
many parts of the Island. In Nicosia, the police used tear-gas and 
batons to disperse groups of youths who had assembled iu Metaxas 
Square and had begun to stone policemen and to erect road-blocks. 
In Famagusta serious disorders broke out when a mob of several 
thousand stoned the police and soldiers and threw several sticks of 
dynamite ; the demonstrators were dispersed by baton charges, 
tear-gas, and fire-hoses and some 600 persons arrested, mostly youths. 
In Lamaca, some 300 persons — ^mainly schoolchildren — ^paraded the 
town carrying banners with pro-Greek and anti-British slogans, 
whilst in Limassol a crowd assembled outside the church and sang 
the Greek national anthem. The most serious disorders occurred at 
Morphou (a coastal town 25 miles west of Nicosia), where a big crowd 
attacked the police station, which was reinforced by men of the 
Gordon Highlanders ; three British soldiers were wounded by a 
hand-grenade, and three demonstrators wounded when the troops 
opened fire after the mob refused to disperse. Over 300 people wore 
arrested, about 40 Greek Cypriots wounded, and seven British 
soldiers injured during the day. 

- A special assize court sitting In Nicosia Imposed the death sentence 
on Savva Karoulis for the murder of the poUoeman In Famagusta 
on pot. 5 (see above). Kaxoulls was given leave to appeal. The 
ooto consisted of Sir Eric HaUlnan (Chief Justice of Cyprus), a 
“Oiwek Cypriot judge, and a Turkish Cypriot judge. 


Od. 30. — The post office in Famagusta and adjacent Government 
buddings were damaged by a time-bomb which had been placed m 
a post-box. There were no casualties. The curfew was lifted m 
Famagusta after having been in force for ten days. 

Nov. 7. — ^An Army coromumque stated that valuable information 
concerning the organization, equipment, tactics, and supply system 
of the Boka terrorists had been gamed durmg a successful large-scale 
operation carried out by troops and police m the mountainous area 
east of Kyrema between Oct. 31 and Nov. 6. It was disclosed that 
1,700 troops took part in the operation, together with pohoe forces , 
that six camp sites used by the Boka organization had been dis- 
covered ; that a number of persons had been detained for interroga- 
tion ; and that a quantity of arms and equipment had been seized, 
including two sac^ of explosives, some rifles, pistols and daggers, 
smoke-bombs, police u, informs, and steel helmets. Hehcopters and 
** spotter ” aircraft assisted the troops taking part in the operation, 
who included men of the Royal Marme Commandos, the Royal 
Leicestershire Begt , the Royal Norfolk Regt , and the 40th Field 
Regt., Royal Artillery. The communique said . “ There is no doubt 
the operation disrupted the Boka orgamzation in the area, and that 
a satisfactory begmning was made in getting to terms with the 
terrorists and their under-cover supporters.” 

British Troop Reinforcements. The British garrison in Cyprus 
was further reinforced durmg October by the arrival of the let Bn. 
Gordon Highlanders from Edinburgh, the 1st Bn. Royal Norfolk 
Regt. from Colchester, and the 1st Bn. Royal Leicestershire Begt. 
from the Sudan The reinforcements brought the total number of 
British troops in the island to about 12,000, in addition to 2,000 
RA.F personnel. 

Major-General A. H. G. Ricketts, Mihtary Commander of the Cyprus 
District, was given on Sept 28 the new appointment of Director of 
Public Security, with responsibility for co-ordinating all security 
forces, troops and police in the island. 

Special Court for Political Offences. A special court was set up 
iu Cyprus on Nov 2 to deal with all political offences such as 
terrorism, illegal processions and assemblies, possession of firearms, 
and thefts of weapons and explosives. The court was given juris- 
diction to try summarily any specified offence punishable by 
imprisonment not exceeding seven years, defendants having the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The special court was instituted 
because the Cyprus courts were overburdened with political oases 

Extension of Detention Law. The Government of Cyprus issued 
an Order-in-Council on Oct. 13 extending for six months (until 
April 30, 1956) the law under which suspected terrorists can be 
detained without trial pending investigation of their activities, the 
persons concerned having the right of appeal to an advisory com- 
mittee. The law was due to expire on Oct. 31. 

•• Passive Resistance ** Campaign. In a sermon at Kalopslda (26 
miles from Nicosia) on Sept 26, Archbishop Makarios announced 
bis tatention of sponsoring a “ passive resistance ” campaign through- 
out the island which would be so intense that it would disrupt the 
machinery of government.” Declaring that the struggle for 
Cyprus ” would be fought in the Island after the breakdown of the 
London tripartite conference, he said that the Cypriot people would 
“ not abandon the struggle even if the whole island is turned into 
one great prison,” and that the passive resistance campaign would 
“paralyse all life in Cyprus and certainly compel the British to 
change their views.” 

Addressing the Ethnarchy Council on Sept. 27, the Archbishop 
said that his campaign involved the gradual withdrawal of all Greek 
Cypriots from village boards, municipal councils, advisory committees, 
school boards, and other public bodies. The Ethnarchy Couiuill 
approved this proposal and called upon all Mukhtars and Asas to 
resign their posts as a first step In the campaign, [Mukhtars and 
Azas — equivalent to vlBage headmen — are appointed by the Govern- 
ment to superintend village administration ; theh* dixtles, which 
ore unpaid, include registration of births, marriages and deaths, tlie 
drawing up of local taxation lists, assessment of damage to property, 
etc ] A large number of those officials resigned their functions during 
succeeding weeks tn response to the Ethnarchy (Joxmoil’s appeal. 

Archbishop Makarios’s Contacts with Communist Mayors. The 
British Colonial Office stated on Sept. 28 that It had defipito evidence 
that Archbishop Makarios was enlisting Communist support In his 
campaign against the Government in Oyprxis, and that he was arrang- 
ing to receive three Communist mayors in interview. A spokesman 
of the Ethnarchy Council denied the allegation that the Archbishop 
was enlisting Commxmist support for the enosis campaign, l>ut 
admitted that he had recently soon the three Communist mayors at 
their own request. The throe Communist mayors in Cyprus a.re 
those of Famagusta, Lamaca, and Limassol* 

Resignation from Cyprus Executive Council, Sir Paul Pavlides, a 
prominent merchant of Limassol, resigned from the Cyprus Executive 
Council on Sept. 19 ” in view of Britain’s failure to recognize tlie 
right of the Cypriot people to determine their own future.” 

The Executive Oouncll (which advises the Governor) consists of 
seven members, of whom four are Government officials appointed 
by the Governor, two ore Greek Cypriots, and one is a Txirklah 
Cypriot. Sir Paul Pavlides had been one of the Greek Cypriot 
members since 1946* 

Sir John Harding flew to London on Oct. 30 to report to 
the Cabinet on the C;^rus situation. He returned to Cyprus 
on Nov. 10. — (Times - Daily Telegr^h - Manchester GuareSan) 

(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14413 A 5 tJ.N. Assembly, i:44<ix A.) 
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A. UNTTED KINGDOM. — Labour Party Conference. 
- Debates and Resolutions* - Mr* Gooch elected Chairman 
of Labour Party. - Mr. Gaitskell re-elected Treasurer. - 
Dissolution of Labour League of Youth. - Party 
Membership Figures. 

The 54th annual conference of the Labour Party was held 
at Margate on Oct. 10-14 under the chairmanship of Dr. Edith 
Suramerskill, M.P., chairman of the National Executive 
Committee. Over 400 resolutions were submitted, together 
with more than 100 amendments, and a large number of 
matters had to be remitted to the Executive without debate, 
notably resolutions dealing with housing, education, agriculture, 
and the health service. The proceedings of the conference are 
summarized below : 


Party Treasurer. Mr. Hugh Oaitsfeell, M P., was re-elected to the 
party treasurership, receiviog 5,475,000 votes agamst 1,225,000 
votes for Mr. Aneurin Bevan, M P., his only opponent Mr. Gaitskell 
thus had amajority of over 4,000,000 votes, as against one of 2,300,000 
votes over Mr Bevan in 1954. Mr. Gaitskell was nominated hy 
seven trade unions and 18 constituency parties, whilst Mr. Sevan’s 
nomination was put forward by four umons and 33 constituency 
parties. The unions nominating Mr. Gaitskell were the Amalgamated 
Engineering Umon (A-E.IJ.), the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union (T.G.W.U.), the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers (N.U.G.M.W.), the National Umon of Mmeworkers (N.U.M.), 
the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, and the Transport Salaried 
Staffe Association (T.S.S.A.) — ^which together have a total vote of 
more than 2,000,000 Those nominating Mr. Bevan were the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders, the National Union of Public Employees, 
the Association of Cinematograph and Allied Techmclans, and the 
Electnoal Trades Union (E.T.U.) — ^which have a combmed voting 
strength of about 206,000. The National Union of Railwaymen 
(N.U.R ), which m 1954 was one of the few large unions to support 
Mr. Sevan’s candidature, switched its support m 1955 to Mr. 
Gaitskell. 


Elections to National Executive. There were three changes m the 
trade union section, all other members of tbe National Executive 
being re-elected. The new Executive will be composed as follows : 

Constiiu&ruyy Members. Mr Harold Wilson, M P. (1,066,000 votes) , 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P <1 034,000); Mr Anthony Greenwood, M.P 
(969,000); Mr. Richard Crossman, M.P. (897,000); Mr. James 
GrifBths, M-P (853,000) ; Mr. Tom Driberg (790,000) ; Mr Ian 
Mikardo, M.P. (777,000). Mr. Sydney Sdverman, M.P. headed the 
list of unsuccessful candidates. 

Trade Union Members Mr W. A. Burke, M.P. (Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Alhed Workers); Mr. H Eamshaw (Umted Textile 
Factory Workers Association), Mr. J. W. Stafford (N.U.R.) ; hjr. 
E. G. Gooch, M.P. (National Union of Agricultnral Workers) ; Mr. 
G. I. Brmham (Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers) , Mr, 
Watson (N.U.M.) ; Mr. J. Cooper (N.U.G.M.W.) ; Mr. F. Coo^ 
(T G W U ) * Mr. W. M. Tallon (A E.U.) ; Mr. R. J. Gunter (T.S.S.A.), 
Mr. IE. irwm (E.T.U.) ; Mr. D H. Davies (British Iron, Steel and 
Kindred Trades Association). j -.r 

The three new members were Mr. Cousens, Mr. T^on, and 
Gunter, who replaoed Mr. A. E. Tl^, of the T-G.y-U- 
elected to the General CounoU of the T.XJ.C. — see 14440 A), Mr. 
Percy Knight, National Umon of Seamen, and Mr. J. Haworth, 
T.S S.A. (both retiring from the Executive). 

SocUdist, Co-iyperaiine and Professional Organizations, to. Arthur 
Skeffington, M.P. (Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society and National 
Association of Labour Teachers). 

Wornen Members. Miss Margaret Herbison, M.P » Miss 
Bacon, M.P., Dr. Edith Summerskill, M.P., Mrs. Jean Mann, M.P., 
and Miss Ahoe Horan. 

Ex-omcio Members. Mr Clement Attlee, M.P , leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, Mr. Herbert Morrison, the 

d^uty leader, and to- Hugh GaitskeU, M.P., the party treasurer. 

Future PoUcy. The debate took place on the foUowi^ motions : 
(1) that all policies should have a Socialist content and that banMng, 
iron and steel, teirtlles, engsnoeriw and 

building shotdd be nationahzed (moved by Mi. H. Sepy, Gla^ow, 
Govanl ■ (2) that a special committee be appointed to recast and 
reinstate. In the light of present-day conditions, the basic pnmaplw 
of Socialism In snob terms as to inspire ^d attiMt yon^ people 
Into the Labour Party (moved by Mr. C. G. B^on, ^^ow) , 
(3) that the next Labour Government’e pohcy should include legwto- 
tion to end all air pollution injurious to the nation s ^eal^ ^d 
SSraomy (moved by Mr. K. B Winterbottom, Bnghtslde) ; (4) tiat 
the Executive should compile a policy statement on the roj* o* 
Co-operative movement In the formulation of 
consideration at the next annual conference (moved by h^s Th^M, 
Wlrral) , (5) that the Executive ahouU adopt M 
poHoy the proposals put forward by Co-operative h)^.s to the last 
ParUaonent for estabHahlng a Ministry of Consumers Welfare (moved 

tL B»o^lve,^>^ Griffith recomm^ded the oonf^^ to 
accept or to remit to the general 
Hons— all the resolutions with the exception of *}\® 

It was essential, he said, that a new policy should be de-^ed ^oh 
would be relevant to contemporary problems, would iMpire rath^- 
asm In the party, and would clearly talto theiu 

step towarcte realizing a Socialist society. Changes were tal^ 
plaSe with great speed. Ten years ago the Welfare State, with Its 


twin supports of full employment and comprehensive social sendee®, 
was only a promise m a political programme Now that it existed 
it was taken too much for granted. The Labour Party would oppose 
any attempt to whittle it away, as they regarded it not as a luxury 
to he discarded in time of stress, but as an essential part of life in 
any civilized society. 

Although he did not want to go into the causes of the defeat at 
the general election, Mr. Griffiths believed that Labour had, in 
part, been the victims of their own successes. The present problem 
for the party was to adjust their thinking and apply their ideals and 
principles of Socialism to the new environment which their past 
successes had created. In particular, they must attract youth, who 
now took security for granted. The problem would be to get a 
policy which would go onwards from security The party had never 
regarded the Welfare State as an end in itself but as the means of 
creating security, which would release great creative energi^ and 
harness them in the service of the country and of ma nkin d. In their 
future policy they must show how to proceed to a society In which 
there was equahty of opportunity and also equality in the ownership 
of wealth and property. 

Urging the conference to reject the Govan resolution, Mr- Griffiths 
said : The task at this moment is not to draw up lists of industries 
to be nationahzed. We need to survey, to analyse from our experience, 
and from there to decide what is the future role of public ownership 
as an instrument of plannmg, as the means by which we can bring 
about greater equality in the ownership of wealth. The Executive 
t.bi-nTr that what we ought to he doing is to examme public ownership 
in all Its roles. We have not devoted as much attention as we ought 
to have done to the possibilities of methods other than those which 
we have adopted, not least that of the Co-operative movement.^ We 
must now re-examine pubhc ownership in the light of experience 
... We must consider both industries already publicly owned and 
tbe other mdustnes which we shall brmg under public ownership. 
Tr> the light of this we must decide what kmd of organization w© 
want to control and administer nationalized industries.” 

Mr. Griffiths then announced that the Executive had rejected the 
idea of seeking to bring to the next conference a general, comprehen- 
sive statement of policy, and proposed instead to prepare a number 
of reports on specific subjects and to present them ^^ke annim 
conferences in the course of the next three years. These reports 
would be on the following subj’ects : equality, the ownership of 
industry, housing, the pubhely-owned industries, social security (ana, 
in particular, pensions), planning and controls, the nuclear age^ 
automation, education, agriculture, and the individual and society. 

The resolutions from Harrow, Brightside, and Wirral were agreed 
to ; that from the Hartlepools was remitted to the Executive ; and 
the Govan resolution was defeated by a large majority. 

The Right to Strike. Two resolutions on the right to stnke were 
rejected by large majorities The first, moved by the Sm^y Federa- 
tion of Labour Parties, proposed that the conference should resist 
** with every means at its disposal, including industaial action, any 
attempt by legislation or otherwise to interfere with the workem 
right to strike, whether official or not ** ; that the. principle should 
be recognized that negotiations should take place wh^t w^ kera 
were still on strike ; and that the Parliamentary Labour Pa^ 
should press for an immediate repeal of the Emergency Pow^ Act 
of 1920. The second, moved hy Mr. W. Malloy (Barons Court), 
proposed that the conference should resist any attempt to remove, 
or to interfere with, the workers’ right to withdraw their labour. 

The resolutions were opposed by many trad© union d^^ates, 
including to. T. Williamson (N.U G M.W ), and Mr. Tom O’Brien, 
M,P. (National Association of Theatrical and Kine Employees), both 
of whom emphasized the damage done to the trade umon movement 
hy unofficial strikes. Mr. F. Cousins (T.G.WU) mamtained that 
the matter was one for the T.U.C. and not for the party conferenw. 

Mr. Sam Watson (N.U.M.), replying for the 
for the rejection of both resolutions on the grounds ^at the flm 
was extremely dangerous and would place on the Ex^utave 
hfllty for giving an instruction that they could not foM, whilst the 
second said almost the same in different terms. The Executive we^ 
not questioning the right to strike, but he thought that it wotfid be 
“ a sorry day ” if the party took on themselves a fundamental right 
that really belonged to the trade unions, 

DdTezice Policy and the Hydbrogen Bomb. The following motions 
were considered by the conference : -r. -a « 

<1) A composite resolution opposiiig the manufacto© by Bnt^ 
of the hydrogen bomb and all nuclear weapons, and condemning 
"the Government’s policy of using those weapons un^ndition^y 
in the event of war ” (moved by Mr. M. S. Davidsom Wyemnbe). 

(2) A resolution instructing the Executive to obtain from tM 
International Court of Justice an advisory opinion on the l^ahty 
of (a) manufacturing nuclear and other weapons of mass d^truotton, 
and (&) testing nuclear weapons (moved by Mr R. J. Waterton, 

A^omposite resolution declaring that recent developments on 
atomic and hydrogen weapons had shown that there ^ 

victors in a world war, which would mean the end ^ * 

and calhng for speedy action in the United Natio:M with a view to 
the peac^ settlement of disputes, the immediate reduotton of 
armaments, and the bannii^ of hydrogen a:^ other weapons (moved 
by Mr. E A C. Roberts, Amalgamated EngMeenng Unl®n). 

(4) A composite resolution suggesting that Russia and the U.S_^ 
should be brought together to dissipate their muteal 
the policy of trying to be » a poor third ” among the world 
man^acturing the hydrogen homb w^ ecoiiondc^y w^teM 
militarily futile ; accepting the political risk of a British initiative for 
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negotiations with Russia and China for a general settlement and 
peaceful co-exlstenoe, ** supported by readiness to go ahead on otuf 
own and refusmg to be committed to war by the U.S.A.” ; and 
instructing the Executive to set up a worldng party, including 
members of the Sociahst Medical Association, to collect and analyse 
all information on the effects of nuclear bomb teats (moved by Mr. 
K. Zilhacus, M.P., Gorton). 

(5) A resolution demanding the abohtion of compulsory National 
Service (moved by Mr. J. Hepplewhite, United Society of Boiler- 
makers and Shipbuilders) 

(6) A resolution calling on the party to take immediate action to 
reduce the period of National Service and to secure an independent 
inquhry mto its conditions (moved hy Mr, F. S. Wmchester, National 
Union of Vehicle Builders). 

Mr. Attlee, who opened the debate, said that he had never regarded 
the argument for bannmg particular weapons as ‘‘ a very fruitful hue.” 
What the world needed was a general agreement for disarmament 
down to the pomt of the absolute minimum required for the preserva- 
tion of law and order ** We are not going to get real agreement on 
armaments without broad political agreements and, to put it no 
higher, co-existence,** he declared. ** As Sociahsts we want to 
go beyond co-existence to world brotherhood, hut co-existenoe Is 
a start ; for that reason we pressed for top-level talks. It is not 
enough to have just an agreement. It has to be enforced, and if there 
is agreement that there should be no war and for reduction of those 
weapons, inspection must he accepted by all concerned. 

The question facing humanity today is : * Is it going to survive 
or is it going to be destroyed by its own inventions ? ' First we 
have to get agreement between those Powers which have the hydrogen 
bomb or can make it, but the whole matter has also to come before 
the Umted Nations ... I beheve that the signs are more hopeful 
for getting agreement today on world disarmament than ever before, 
because I think aU Governments are facing up to realities. We shall 
continue to press for high-level talks with a view to bringing about 
all-round disarmament ** He did not believe, however, that this 
could be done by disarming and hopmg other countries would follow. 
Such a policy was unrealistic, and one had to get agreement all round. 

Turning to the question of National Service, Mr. Attlee said that 
there was a case for some reduction m the period of service. ** In 
our view,** he added, “ given the conditions of modem atomic and 
hydrogen warfare, the conception of sending masses of troops across 
the Channel to fight in Europe is out of date,** Referring to Sir 
Anthony Eden’s announcement about the age of call-up [made at 
the Conservative Party conference — see 14493 A], Mr. Attlee said : 

I think this is really evading and dodgmg the issue. It is putting 
it off for a year or so, and doing so in a way that makes the worst 
of both worlds. It is not gomg to be a great help to industry or 
education. The Government have failed to meet their responsibility. 
Therefore we are pressing for a full examination. We are prepared 
to take our full responsibility in the House for looking into this in 
full. Defence is a matter which concerns us all.** 

In conclusion, Mr Attlee spoke of tho dangers of atomic and 
hydrogen bomb tests, saying that ** we do not realize all the dangers 
of these modem weapons.” Tho Labour Party believed that there 
should be an international agreement to stop tests of these weapons. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison replied for the Executive at the end of the 
debate. He said that whilst an agreement was needed on the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons, the Executive could not support the 
idea that Britain should take unilateral action. If Britain were the 
only country to cease manufacturing these weapons, she would be 
at the mercy of Powers who had them, both In diplomacy and in 
times of stress and strain. Describing Mr. Zilliaous’s resolution as 
” muddled and confused,” Mr. Morrison emphasized that the Labour 
Government, when in power, had never accepted dictation from the 
U.S A., and that the Executive would not support any poUoy which 
would out off a future Labour Government from co-operation with 
other friendly Powers. 

The Executive considered that the resolution demanding the 
ending of National Service was premature, but recommended adoption 
of the other resolution on this subject, being convinced that there was 
a case for reducing the period. 

Resolutions (3) and (6) were carried, but the other four were 
defeated by large majorities. 

Automation and Nuclear Developments in Industry. Three resolu- 
tions were debated on this subject : (1) A composite resolution 
noting “with concern” that an increase of productivity through 
automation would ensue without a corresponding Increase In the 
demand for labour ; recognizing that only by economic planning 
could the benefit of this increase in productivity he made available 
to all the people ; and calling on the Executive, in consultation with 
other sections of the Labour movement, to examine the political 
and economic implications of these new technologioal developments 
and issue a policy statement In time for the next Labour conference 
(moTed by Mr. J. H. Williams, Association of Supervisory Staffs, 
Executives and Technloiana). (2) A resolution demanding a campaign 
for introducing antomatlon as swiftly and as universally as possible, 
making unlimited national funds available for the development and 
Introduotion of labour-saving techniques, and introducing shorter 
working days, longer holidays, and earlier retirement as automation 
became installed (moved by Mr, Lewis, Sutton and Cheam). (3) A 
resolution asserting that increased productivity through automation 
would bring mass unemployment If industry continued to be privately 
owned ; declaring the conference to be In favour of converting all 
Industry to public ownership and control ; and pledging full support 
to trade unions In their attempts to secure for workers the full 
benefits of increased productivity (moved by Mrs. Lena Jeger, M.P„ 
Holboxn aaid St. Pancras South)* 


Mr. Herbert Moriisou, for the Executive, attacked the provision 
m Mrs. Jeger’s resolution which called for the pubho ownership of 
all industry. ” That is an very fine,” he said. ” Only, if we arc to put m 
our programme that the next Labour Government will go for pubho 
ownership of all mdustry, lot [the] conference face up to considering 
not only whether it is right for such a policy to he adopted, but 
whether you are going to get a chance to bring it about. I don’t 
know one member of the Executive . who really believes in such 
a policy. We had a policy document some years ago m which there 
was a whole section devoted to privately-owned mdustry, and it 
contemplated deliberately and consciously a mixed economy for at 
any rate a long time to come This policy was accepted , . , but 
that does not mean that the Executive have turned their backs on 
pubho ownership. It means that we have to consider it on the merits 
of each case.” Mic Morrison said that it might be that public owner- 
ship would emerge, arising from automation and other new develop- 
ments , m that case it would have to be justified, as in the case 
of the application of atonuc energy for civil purposes. 

The first resolution was agreed to, but the other two were rejected 
by large majorities. 

Fuel and Power. The conference accepted a composite resolution, 
moved by Mrs. A. Roberts (Barkston Ash) and seconded by Mr. 
Ernest Jones (NUM), which deplored the Government’s “failure 
to ensure an adequate supply of labour for the mining industry ” ; 
their Inability to insist on fuel economy by industry; and the 
“ decision to import 12,000,000 tons of coal involving a loss to tho 
community, and charging the loss on imported coal against tho 
mining industry.” 

Mr Sam Watson, for the Executive, agreed that manpower was 
dwindling, and attributed this partly to a full economy. If a Socialist 
State wished to get men to work in the industry, he said, it must 
address itself to the reason why men would not work in it Tho 
campaign of “ blaming the miner ” was slowly taking effect, because 
the country had been used too long to an abundant and cheap supply 
of coal. “ This question of finding an adequate supply of labour,” 
he added, “ is neither wholly tho fault of the Conservative Govern- 
ment nor of the miners, but partly also the fault of tho community, 
which is not prepared to send its sons into mining.” 

Nationalization and Nationalized Industries. Two resolutions on 
this subject were agreed to (1) calling for a comprehensive report 
not later than 1957 on nationalized industries, with particular 
attention to management, including workers* participation, industrial 
relations, and compensation, and suggesting that this could be a 
guide to the extension of public ownorshii) (moved by Mr, G. Foster, 
Sunderland) ; (2) declaring that not enough was being done by tho 
Labour Party to inspire confidence in the nationalized industries, 
and that the party should put tho favourable facts before the oloctorato 
more forcibly (moved by Mr. F. Tyler, South Hendon). 

On behalf of the Executive, Mr. Gaitskell said that they were 
“ absolutely confident ** that tho policy of nationalization carried 
out by the 1945 Labour Government was essential to the country’s 
economy. Already a great measure of success had been achieved in 
those industries. “ I get a bit tired of the sniping at the industries 
from tho Tories,** he said, “ but also of our failure to defend them.” 
With regard to future nationalization, Mr. Gaitskell said : “ It is, 
and will remain, our policy when we take industries into pxibllo 
ownership to pay fair compensation. If we over departed from that 
policy I can think of no hotter gift to tho Tories for the next election. 
But in this inquiry [l.e. the Inquiry proposed In the first resolution] 
we will examine the methods of compensation which have boon 
adopted, and go into tho whole question of probable Improvoments.” 

Continuing, Mr. Gaitskell said that It might “ clear the air ” if 
the party asked itself why it was that people were prepared to accept 
nationalization proposals in 1945 but not in 1950-51 and 1955, Ho 
suggested that It was not because the electors In 1945 had been 
converted to a belief in Labour*s fundamental principles, but because 
Labour had convinced them that in those particular Industries 
nationalization was tho right course. lu 1950-51 and 1955, however, 
Labour had failed to got their proposals across to tho people, and 
had probably lost rather than gained rotes os a result of those 
proposals. After saying that tho industries which they wore now 
taciling were not “ problem children ** in the same way as the older 
basic Industries had become, Mr. Gaitskell declared : “ tt is not 
enough just to repeat mechanical slogans to tho modem ele(»torate. 
They want more Wo have to show that nationalization is related to 
the standard of living, and it may well be that automation will play 
a large part in this now ago. We have to show that it is related to 
economic security and to greater equality, a msw spirit In Industry, 
and the necessity for economic planning . . . Nationalization to mo 
is a means and not an end in Itself.” 

Foreign Policy. A debate on foreign policy was initiated by Mr. 
Ernest Jones (N.UM.), who moved a resolution which (a) noted 
with concern tho development of the hydrogen bomb and other 
weapons of mass destruction, and callod on the Oovemment to take 
fresh Initiatives for talks hotweon the Powers to bring about tho 
relaxation of tension and the aholitlon of such weapons through 
general disarmament Under offeotlvo international supervision; 
0) stated that a Far Eastern settlement required the admission of 
China to the U.N, and the withdrawal of Ohiang Kai-shek’s forces 
from Formosa ; (c) welcomed the stand taken by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party against the danger of an arms race in the Middle East ; 
and (d) called on the Government to do their utmost to achieve 
German reunification. 

Mir. John Bums (Fir© Brigades Union) moved on amendment 
declaring that a peaceful solution of the German problem could be 
obtained only within the wider framework of measures designed 
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to ensTixe tli© secnrity of all the European States ; that German 
rej^ficalaon must he achieved in snch a way as to prevent the 
rebirth of German militarism ; and that rennification through free 
elections and the hmitation of German mihtary forces must be 
agreed upon simnltaneonsly. 

Two other resolutions were also discnssed ; (1) recognizing that 
war was incompatible with Socialism, and declaring the adherence 
of the conference to a pohcy of pacifism m foreign affairs (moved by 
Mrs. B. Lowton) : (2) nrgmg the party to press the Government to 
resume normal trading relations with Chma (moved by Mr A. Booth, 
Tynemouth) 

Sam Watson, for the Executive, said that they accepted the 
resolution on trade with China, but could not accept that on pacifism. 
They also accepted the K.XJ M resolution, but they must oppose 
the amendment because of the conditions it sought to impose on the 
Mumfication of Germany and free elections. Referring to the Middle 
Eastern situation, Mr. Watson said that Labour's pohcy was to press 
for a defence pact with Israel similar to those which Britain had 
with Iraq, Turkey and Persia. They wanted to defend the Socialist 
experiment now going on m Israel, but that could ” not be done 
with balloons when the other guy has got tanks and guns.” 

The N.U.M. resolution was agreed to, Mr. Bums's amendment 
being rejected by 4,968,000 votes to 1,669,000. The resolution on 
pacifism was defeated, and that on trade with China accepted. 

Racialism in, South Africa. The conference agreed, without dis- 
cussion, to a resolution which stated : “ This conference is of the 
opinion that the policy of apartheid now being practised m South 
Africa is more than an expression of colour prejudice. It is a dangerous 
and immoral doctrine which condemns certain races as unfit to 
assume the same responsibilities or enjoy the same democratic 
principles as others, and sets them apart as inferior human beings, 
restricting them to a hfe of servility. Therefore the time has now 
come for our movement to urge the British Government to ofiaclally 
express its strong disapproval of this policy on two grounds : its 
incompatibility with the principles of the British Commonwealth, 
and its violation of the Declaration of Human Rights subscribed to 
by a majority of States within the U.N. Orgamzation.” 

Cost of Living. A resolution (moved by Mr. P. Stafford, Ogmore) 
was adopted, instructing the Executive to press for measures to 
stabilize the cost of living, and declaring that the next Labour 
Government would prevent monop ohes and price rings from forcing 
up prices. 

Local Government. This matter was debated on two resolutions • 

(1) expressing concern at the loss of powers by local authorities to 
such bodies as regional hospital boards, and calling for area conferences, 
followed by a national conference of representatives of councils, 
to formulate a Labour Party policy on local Government reform 
(moved by Mrs. Joan Stemo, Kent Federation of Labour Parties) ; 

(2) expressing concern at the lack of consultation between Labour 
groups throughout the country, and asking for one full session of 
each annual conference to bo devoted to local government affairs 
(moved by Mr. 11 Collins. Bristol), 

Mr. M Cooper, for the Executive, agreed that local government 
was an urgent problem which the party had to face. On his advice 
the oonforonco agreed to the first resolution but rejected that from 
Bristol. 

Pemious and National Insurance. This subject gave rise to one 
of the most lively and important debates of the conference. Three 
resolutions wore put forward : 

(1) A composite resolution expressing concern at the Inadequate 
iuoroa-sos In national assistance allowances, which denied to the 
majority of old-age pensioners the full amount of the increase in 
national insurance benefits, and urging the Executive to press the 
Government to grant immediately the full amount in national 
assistance allowances (moved by Mr. T Ecoles, N.U.G.MW.). An 
amendment to add '' and to ensure that these are kept iu step with 
any future rise in the coat of living ” was moved by Miss A. Brierly 
(Knutsford). 

(2) A composite resolution calling on the party to press lor an 
immediate review of all pensions because of the continued rise in 
the cost of living, and urging that women widowed before 1946 and 
now receiving XOs. a week pension should have their pensions raised 
to the same rate as widows whoso husbands were Insured under the 
National Insurance Act, 1948 (moved by Mr F. 0. Roberts, Oxford). 

(3) A resolution, moved by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, M.P. (Bbbw Vale), 
urging that the national Insurance scheme should be reviewed, and 
declaring (a) that ** the sehomo should be removed from Its present 
actuarial basis and be financed wholly through the Exchequer, and 
the principle of equal benefits should be strictly adhered to ” ; and 
(6) that ** the earnings rule regarding retirement pensions should 
be abolished find oil pensions should be related to the cost-of-living 
Index.” 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Bevan said that the time had come 
for the Labour movement to review its whole approach to the 
financing of insurance. ” I am not suggesting this in crltioiam of 
what we have done,” he said, ” because I was one of the authors, 
nor that what we did was immortal. There are some modifications 
and improvements we should make, and one conclusion we should 
now reach Is that when everybody Is in, when Insurance Is universm 
and compulsory, it Is no longer insurance.” If everyone was in, said 
Mr, Bevan, there was no reason why 26,000 Civil Servants should 
be employed to count them ; people said that it was necessary to 
defend the fund and keep it on an actuarial basis, but that wtw a 
lot of nonsense.” There ai»''t no fund/' Mr. Bevan added. 
” GaltskeU knows it better than any of us. Onoe you raise money 


on such a scale as this, you have to inv^ it. When we had a dis- 
cussion in the Cabinet there were some comrades who suggested we 
might meet the increased cost of the service by making a contribution 
from the insurance fund which had grown to enormous proportions- 
But the Treasury had to tell us that there was no fund. It Is just 
an actuarial fiction.” 

Sir Alfred Roberts (United Textile Factory Workers' Association) 
opposed Mr. Bevan's resolution on behalf of Ms umon. From the 
mception of the national insurance scheme, he said, the T.U.C. 
General Council had accepted the insurance principle. If the 
Exchequer took over the liabihty, the Treasury would have to find 
£436,000,000 a year by taxation. The first danger in Mr. Sevan’s 
proposal was the arrangement of an adequate subsistence basis of 
benefit ; m a period of depression or slump a Chancellor would have 
to make cuts, and benefits would therefore be reduced when they 
were most needed. The second danger was that there would no 
longer be benefit as of nght, smee, if the money were to be raised 
and ” doled out ” as benefits, it would inevitably be don© on the 
basis of a means test. 

Mr. Richard Crossman, M P., for the Executive, recommended the 
conference to accept the first composite resolution and its amendment, 
and to remit to the Executive the second composite resolution and 
also that proposed by Mr. Bevan — though he emphasized that this 
did not mean that the Executive accepted the prmciple of the 
resolution. There were, he said, two problems to solve : (1) What 
kind of pensions — a flat-rate or a differing scale ? (2) How should 
the scheme be financed ? The grave danger in a flat-rate tax, under 
which the lowest-paid and the highest-paid made the same contribu- 
tion, was that the pension would he only what the lowest-paid 
worker could afford to pay for. There was also serious objection to 
complete transference of the scheme to the Exchequer. He did not 
know what a Socialist Chancellor would feel if he had to raise iacom© 
tax by two or three sMUings in the ponnd to pay for tMs, thereby 
limitmg all the other jobs Labour had to do in education and health. 

It was unrealistic (Mr Crossman continued) to say that the State 
pension was the only one available m Bntam, for half the men who 
now retired from industry at 65 were receiving some form of super- 
aimuation in addition to their old-age pension. One possible plan 
for Labour would be to leave the private schemes as they were and 
to try and arrange through the Ministry of National Insurance for 
a scheme under which any worker who did not belong to a private 
scheme could belong to a Government scheme. They could go even 
further. Nationabzation of insurance was still technically a part of 
Labour’s programme, and if there were an issue on wMch he could 
see the advantage of public ownership, it was in insurance. They 
had to consider not only what sort of basic pension they could 
afford, but whether they could work out a scheme of national 
superannuation so that everyone could look forward to a basic 
pension and, in addition, a form of superannuation — a full-scale, 
nationally-owned scheme if that were possible “ We had hoped to 
have a better pensions policy in our election programme,” Mr. 
Grossman added. ” W© could not have it because we could not reach 
agreement on these basic problems. W© must try to reach agreement 
very soon.” 

The first composite resolution was accepted, and the other 
resolutions remitted to the Executive. 

Resolutions remitted without Debate. In addition to the resolutions 
on housing, education, agriculture, and the health service mentioned 
above, a number of resolutions were remitted to the Executive 
without debate because of the lack of time to discuss them. They 
Included resolutions urging that Justices of the Peace should be paid 
subsistence and loss-of-tim© allowances ; instructing the Executive to 
prepare a scheme for a full-time organizer in every marginal con- 
stituency ; afiarmmg that the tradition that the Speaker's seat should 
not be contested was outdated and should no longer he observed ; 
demanding lower interest rates on loans to local authorities ; and 
urging the abolition of capital punishment. 

At the first meeting of the new National Executive, Mr. 
Edwin Gooch, M.P. (Norfolk North), president of the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, was elected chairman of 
the Labour Party for the coming year, and Miss Margaret 
Herbisoix, M.P., vice-chainnan. (Mr. E. Irwm, the next m 
seniority for the party chairmanship, had stated that he did 
not wish to stand for the office for health reasons.) 

At a private session of the conference on Oct. IS it was 
decided to aboli^ the Labour League of Youth as a separate 
organization, and, in its place, to have youth sections int^rated 
into the constituency parties. It was announced that the 
National Executive would set up a committee to encourage 
the formation and education of youth sections- The private 
session also discussed party finances and expressed general 
approval for an increase in the affiliation fee as recommended 
by the Wilson Committee (see 14468 A). Mr. Morgan Phillips 
(the party secretary) stated after the meetmg, however, that 
the changes necessary in the party’s constitution before the 
increase could be made would have to await the next annual 
conference. Mr. Phillips also stated that resolutions on the 
Daily Herald had been remitted to the Executive for discussion. 

On Sept. 21 a deputation from the National Executive had laid 
complaints about the Daily Herald before the T.U.O. directors of the 
paper. The main criticism was that not enough space or promineiice 
had been given to political news during the general election and to 
some time before It. The T.U.O. holds 49 per cent of the shores of the 
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Daily Herald and appoints four of the directors, whilst Odhams 
Press, who print and publish the paper, hold the remaining 51 per 
cent of the shares and appoint five directors. There is an agrreement 
that the paper shall follow the pohcy of the T.U.C. on industrial 
matters and of the LaboTir Party on pohtical matters. 

The annual report of the National Executive, published on 
Sept. 13, showed that indi\>idual membership of the Labour 
Party fell by 71,028, from 1,004,685 in 1953 to 933,657 m 
1954, whilst affiliated membership rose by 473,033, from 
5,019,337 to 5,564,370. The decline in the number of the 
League of Youth branches contmued, the total (237) bemg 
129 fewer than in the previous year. Party income in 1954, 
excludmg the income of certain other funds, was £206,133 
(£7,715 more than in 1953), whilst expenditure amounted to 
£202,069 (£9,845 more), — (Daily Herald - Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Wilson Committee Report, 14468 A ; 

1954 Conference, 13823 A.) 

A. NETHERLANDS. — Anti-inflationary Measures. 

The Netherlands Government announced on Oct. 20 several 
measmes — officially described as an “ amber light ” — against 
certain dangerous" aspects of the economic situation which 
mdicated that tlie economy was becommg overstramed, and 
that domestic expenditure was approaching or exceeding the 
level of available resources. The measures proposed were : 

(1) Depreciation allowances on aU new capital investments 
of industrial and commercial undertakings would be cut from 
33J per cent (the rate liitherto prevaihng) to a maximum of 
10 per cent per annum. [“ Capital goods ” include office 
bmldmgs, factories, and office equipment, a depreciation 
allowance of 33i per cent of their cost price havmg lutherto 
been allowed annually.] 

(2) The prelimmary levy on the annual tax assessment of 
commercial and mdustrial firms was increased from 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of the previous year’s tax. It became payable 
within the first seven months of the fiscal year, instead of after 
mne months as was previously the case. 

The Government’s statement added that restrictions on 
domestic consumption would at the present time liave only a 
partial anti-inflationary effect because factors abroad were 
largely responsible for the present favourable world economic 
situation. It added a warning, however, that if inflationary 
tendencies became more pronounced the Government would 
have to enforce further measures affecting all categories of 
expenditure, (Netherlands News Agency) 

B. ITALY. — Joint Action Agreement between 
Monarchists and Neo-Fascists. 

It was announced in Rome on Aug. 28 that the Monarchists 
and the neo-Fascist M.S.I. {Mommento Sociale Itahano) had 
decided to mvestigate the possibility of a joint action agreement 
between the two parties in “ the pohtical, parliamentary, and 
trade union spheres,” and that the two party secretaries had 
been asked to work out a definite understanding. After dis- 
cussions lastmg several weeks the joint action agreement was 
approved on Oct. 17 by the central committee of the M.S.I. 
and the national executive of the Monarchists. The agreement, 
whilst stressing the independence of the two parties as regards 
their pohtical ideology and organization, contained detailed 
provisions for “ unity of action by the two groups,” it being 
announced that they would wage “ a radical fight ” against 
both the Christian Democrats and their allies (the Democratic 
Socialists, Liberals, and Republicans) on the one hand and 
against the Communists and “ Nenni ” Socialists on the other. 

The Monarchists, led by Signor Covelli, have 80 deputies 
in the Chamber and the neo-Fascists 29, thus giving the new 
Rightist bloc 59 seats out of a total of 590, In the Senate they 
control 28 seats out of 237. The dissident Monarchist group, 
under Signor Lauro, remained outside the new alliance. 
(Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. Monarchist Party, X 3633 B.) 

C. AUSTRIA. — New Right-wing Party. 

It was annoimced in Vienna on Oct. 18 that negotiations 
between the three Right-wing Opposition groups — the Inde- 
pendents, the “ Liberal Rally ” led by Herr Stubers, and 
followers of the former Nazi Minister, Herr Remthaller — ^had 
resulted in an agreement to form a new national unity party 
representmg the entire Right-wing Opposition. A committee 
headed by the former Major-General Franz Rainer was set up 
at the same time. (Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

D. NYASALAND. — New Governor. 

Sir Robert Armitage, lately Governor of Cyprus, was 
appointed Governor of Nyasaland on Sept. 26 in succession 
to Geoffrey Colby, whose term of office expires in March, 
1956. — (Times) (Prev. rep. Sir Robert Armitage, 145x3 A.) 


E. EGYPT - SYRIA. — Provisions of Defence^ Pact. - 
Syrian Ratification. - Saudi Arabian Loan to Syria. 

The provisions of the defence pact signed on Oct. 20 between 
Egypt and Syria were released m Cairo on Oct. 22. They 
comprised the following 13 Articles : 

Art. 1. The two coxmtries affirmed “ their devotion to the main- 
tenance of peace and security and their determination to resolve 
all their international disputes by peaceful means.” 

Art. 2. Any armed aggression against the forces of either country 
would be regarded as an aggression against the other. In such an 
eventuality, each party would render immediate aid to the other, 
and bring to bear “ all means at its disposal, including recourse to 
armed force* to repel the aggression and restore peace and security.” 

Art. 3. Egypt and Syria would consult each other, at the request 
of either party, “ whenever international affairs become disturbed 
to a degree affecting the security of any Arab part of the Middle 
East or the territorial integrity, independence, or peace of either 
of the parties.” 

Art. 4. “ In the event of sudden aggression against the frontiers 
or armed forces of one of the contracting parties, both States will 
talce immediate steps to bring this treaty into force in addition to 
taking mihtary action to repel the aggression.” 

Art. 5. To realize the obiectives of the agreement, Egypt and 
Syria agreed to set np (1) a Supreme Council, (2) a War Council, and 

(3) a Joint Command. 

Art. 6 . The Supreme Council would consist of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and Defence of both countries. It would constitute 
“ an official authority to which the C.-in-C. of the Joint Command 
shall be responsible.” 

Art. 7. The War Council would consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
two countries. It would be a consultative body to the Supreme 
Council 

Art. 8. The Joint Command would be headed by a Commander-in- 
Ohief, who would have at his disposal units [of the two countries] 
which would be placed at the disposal of the Joint Command. This 
Command would have “ a permanent character and would function 
in peace-time as well as in wartime.” 

Art. 9. Egypt and Syria agreed to place at the disposal of the 
Joint Command, in peace-time as well as in wartime, ” all forces 
under arms that they possess, including troops stationed on the 
Palestine frontier.” 

Art, 10 . To cover the expenses of the Joint Command, the two 
countries agreed to estabhsh a common defence fund which would be 
distributed equally between the two States. Egypt would contribute 
65 per cent of the fund and Syria 35 per cent. 

Art. 11. ” The treaty contains no stipulation affecting, or capable 
of affecting, the rights and obligations of the two States under the 
TJ.N. Charter, that derive from or might result froha responsibilities 
assumed by the Security Council for safeguarding peace and inter- 
national security.” 

Art. 12. The treaty would have a duration of five years, and would 
be renewable by mutual agreement. 

Art, 13. It would be ratified according to the constitutional pro- 
cesses of both countries, and would come into force on the exchange 
of instruments of ratification, which would take place in Damascus 
not more than 30 days after the signing of the treaty. 

General Abd-el Hakim. Amr, Egyptian Minister of Defence 
and C.-m-C. of the Egyptian armed forces, was appointed 
Supreme Commander of the Joint Egyptian-Syrian Command 
set up under the treaty. 

The Syrian Parliament ratified the defence pact on Nov. 5, 
and on Nov. 10 approved a Bill allocating £15,000,000 (Syrian) 
for the Defence Mmistry and for equipping the Army. On 
Nov. 8 the Saudi Arabian Government granted Syria a loan 
of $10,000,000 (£3,571,000) to enable her to meet her current 
economic difficulties and her commitments under the defence 
pact with Egypt. — (Le Monde, Pans - New York Times - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14485 A.) 

F. MALTA. — Budget. - lutroductiou of National 
Insurance and National Assistance. 

Mr. Mintofl, the Maltese Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, presented his first Budget to the Legislative Assembly 
on Nov. 7. It showed income at £8,968,000 and expenditure 
at £11,160,000, leaving a deficit of £2,192,000 which, Mr. 
Mintofl said, would be made good with British Government 
assistance, no new taxation being proposed. The Budget 
envisaged the introduction of national insurance and a national 
assistance board, an increase from 2 to 2jr per cent in Govern- 
ment savings bank interest rates, salary increases for the 
police, fuller technical education, and harbour development. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. British Aid, 12563 A.) 

G. PUERTO RICO. — U.S. Supreme Court rejects 
Appeals by Nationalist Leaders against Prison Sentences. 

The U.S. Supreme Court rejected on Oct. 24 the appeals of 
12 Puerto Rican nationalist leaders against the sentences of 
six years’ imprisonment which they had received in October, 
1954, on charges of seditious conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. The appellants included 
the four nationalists convicted m connexion with '^e shooting 
incident in Congress. — (New York Herald Tribune) (13898 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Prime Minister’s 
Guildhall Speech* - Statement on Arab -Israeli Dispute* - 
British OUer to guarantee Arab-Israeli Frontiers. - 
Criticism of Soviet Attitude to German Reunification* 


A review of the international situation, with special reference 
to the tension between Israel and her Arab neighbours, was 
made by Sir Anthony Eden on Nov. 9 at Guildliall, on 
the occasion of the annual banquet given by the new Lord 
Mayor of London (Alderman Cuthbert Ackroyd). In the 
course of his speech Sir Anthony announced that Britain 
would be prepared to give a formal guarantee to both sides if 
an acceptable arrangement could be reached for settling the 
frontiers between Israel and the Arab States, He also spoke 
of the lack of progress at the four-Power conference of 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva (which had opened on Oct. 27), 
and, m this connexion, condemned the Soviet refusal to agme 
to the holding of free all-German elections as a prior condition 
for German reunification. 


. sine© my famous predecessor spoke to you a year ago,” Sic 
Anthony said, ** we have seen the free nations of the West happily 
welded together. The Federal Republic of Germany has jomed 
NATO and the Western European Umon. It Is sad that the first 
Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Forces, President 
Eisenhower, should at this moment he laid aside hy illness. It is an 
unhappy com unction of events that at this time two of the world’s 
wisest and bravest statesmen, the President of the United States 
and the Chancellor of the Federal Repubhc of Germany, should be 
absent from our counsels through illness. We look forward eagerly to 
their full recovery. 

We in this country are indeed fortunate that, in spite of hvely 
controversy in our political hfe, there Is profoxmd agreement between 
us on those matters which affect our country’s safety and Its place 
in the world. In this instinctive unity we are at one with our fellow 
nations of the Commonwealth. I am happy that it has been possible 
to arrange a mooting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers m London 
in Juno next year. . . . 


It has been the hope of us all that at Geneva the welcoming smiles 
of summer would be interpreted into sohd agreements. . We ^ 
welcome the easier personal relationship established by the Heads 
of Govommont in Geneva, but w© have always made it plain that 
it will be upon the results of these more detailed meetings that 
tudgmont will finally be pronounced. I have, therefore, oiw three 
comments to make on the present state of the discussions at Geneva. 

First, to attempt to keep Germany divided for a further indefinite 
period, ton years after the war is ended, adds to the dangers in 
Euroi^e and is no contribution to peace. 

Secondly, Germany, like any other country, must be free to 
her own decision as to her political future by the free voice of her 
people. In other words, she is entitled to free ©lections. It is m- 
dofonsible to hold that free elections cannot take place because the 
Communist system must bo preserved. 

Thirdly, the Western nations and Soviet Russia cannot but recall 
the experience of past years. Mutual undertakings ^ould 
be given and taken against any act of ^sression in Europe. TWsi^ 
the most effective assuxauoe we have been able to devise. If it can 
be improved upon, let other suggestions be made. 

We in this country have had something to do with the authorship 
of tho proposals put forward by the West at Geneva, 
we do not suggest that they are unalterable. But 
to be of real value, must take account of the three essential elements 

^ Meanwhllofthe discoveries of science underline the 
of statesmen. . . There is no leader of any one of 

the world who does not know 

any conflict between thorn must be. Wo pray that this ^owiec^e 
wlU bring prudence. In a measure it has Probably already 
but it is not enough for tho groat to hold back J^om^ 

a^t that loads to war They must lead, ^an^the 

whose conflicts may begin on a minor scale but could yet wrap the 

Bituation Between Israel and 

Egypt lies an area of dangerous tension. 
we have been trying to bring about some kind of 
part of the world, and to prevent competition in ' 

ontirel/ unsuccessful. 

from time to time, some more serious than P^b®rs, there xiasDe 
no WOT since 1948. The level of arms has been 
This appUes especially to the more modem weapons. . 

some kind of a balance, though naturally each side proclaims It is 

**1 SrpeXafm^rpeople to these laAds were hegixx^pg to 
see that a way to peace must somehow be 

We have been working for a long time IZ 

TOomote such a result. In this connexion, the 
Mr, Dulles's proposals tsee 14392 A] was by no means discouraging. 
It should be followed up. 

But now. Into t***” deiUoate sltnation, the Soviet Govenunent^TO 


► of the restraint shown b^ the West. By 


this means it is intended to make it easier for Communism to penetrate 
the Arab world. Its consequences should be clear for all to see. 
Many proud States, some of which have not long enjoyed independ- 
ence and national identity, will be threatened with suhmei^enoe 
in the Commumst empire if they fall victims to these tactics. For our 
part we find it impossible to reconcile this Soviet action with 
protestations that they wish to end the ‘ cold war * m the new spirit 
of Geneva. 

The authors of these actions must have known well enough in 
advance what the effect of the sudden arrival of these large quantities 
of arms must be It has brought a sharp increase of tension with 
very dangerous possibilities, particularly between Egypt and Israel. 
Yet when nations face each other in hostihty it is not much use 
blammg them for getting arms wherever they can. It is not the 
recipients, it is the suppliers, who must be held mainly responsible. 


The immediate task is to prevent the outbreak of war. General 
Bums, the U N Chief of Staff m Palestme, has been tireless in Ms 
efforts to keep the forces of the two sides apart. He and Ms staff 
have shown patience and courage in this hazardous work, and we are 
most grateful to them General Bums is urging both sides to with- 
draw their forces from the El Auja demilitarized zone. We are giving 
Tii-m full diplomatic support for Ms present proposal in the capitals 
concerned. Let there be no mistake. Were any country to reject 
counsels of moderation, it would forfeit the sympathy of this, and 
I believe every other, peace-loving nation- Once lost- this sympathy 
might be hard to regain. 

I have never known a situation where it was clearer that neither 
party has anything to hope for In the long term from any znihtary 
conflict. It IS m the mterests of both to put the demilitarized zone 
between them I saw General Burns when he was in London three 
days ago, and he knows that if there is any further help we can give 
him, we shall be glad to do so. 

It will be a great gain if the nsk of frontier incidents can be reduced. 
It will be a greater gam if the tragic problem of the refugees can be 
dealt with. I much, regret that the hard work which Mr. J ohnston, of 
the Umted States, has devoted to preparing irrigation schemes h^ 
not yet been accepted by those concerned It should be, for it is in 
the interests of all, Israeh and Arab alike. We are ready to help here 
also, as we have done with the Arab refugees But beneath the 
volcanic crust of these smouldermg dangers hes a deeper peni 
The hostility between Israel and her Arab neighbours is unreconciled. 
Here, time has proved no healer. There is no progress to r^ord since 
the armistice agreements six years ago- If it were not for ^ese harsh 
and endurmg sentiments, the countries of the Middle East could 
give all their efforts to their economic and social plans. They coma 
then all concentrate on buildmg np happy and prosperous societies 


in their lands. 

As I have said, we have tried for a long time past to find common 
ground for some kmd of settlement. I think that the tun© has now 
come when the acute dangers of the situation force us 
We must somehow attempt to deal with the root cause of the ti^ouble. 
Our country has a special responsibihty m aH this, for we ^ 
long tradition of friendship with the Middle East. I believe that it 
should be possible for us to find common ground between the two 


positions. 

There is, after all, one mterest the parties ought to share Neither 
Israel nor her Arab neighbours want to see their differences turned 
to the advantage of anyone else. From that startm^pomt, can we 
uot all look once again at the proposals which ttie U.S. Government 
and we ourselves have advocated. We have oMy one desire M this. 
If our Arab and Israeli friends would but believe us It is to help 
to find a means of living which will enable the peoples concerned to 
dwell side by side in peace. 

II, for Instance, there could be accepted an arrangement beWeen 
them about their boundaries, we, and I behove the ^tied 
and perhaps other Powers also, would be prepared to 
guarantee to both sides. This might brmg reM 

at last Our countries would also offer substantial h^p financial 
and othei--over the tragic problem of the refugees. 

Can we not now move even a little ^ 

todav Is that the Arabs take their stand on the 1947 ^d c^her U.N. 
resoMtiont They have said that they will be wil^ to dteou^ 
tS wSh Israel on that basis. The IsraeKs, on the other hand 
found themselves on the Armistice Agreement of I949jmd 
Sent te^tories which they occupy. Between these two Posiriom 
there Is a wide gap, hut is it so wide that no negotiation Is possible 
+n hridffc it ? It is not right that XJ.N. resolutions should be ignored. 
bTm, oa? Thrmaintained that ^e U N resolutions on 
Palestine can now be put into operation as they stand 1 

The stark truth la that if these natiom want to wm a P®^® 
is M both their interests, they must make some comproi^e 
these two positions I am convinced that it is possible to work thte 
anfl if we could do so it would brmg relief and happiness to 
^moTs ThTsooner the better. If we fail to do so, none can ^ 
whftt the conseauences may be. Her Majesty’s Government, and I 
neM^Mlv Tr^vSle to render apy service M this cause. M 
there is anydhing we can do, we will gladly do it for the sake of peace. 

Sir Anthonv Eden informed the House of Commoi^on 
Nov. 10 that the conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
-—referred to in his Guildhall speech— would ^en m Loiidon 

on Jume 27, 1956 .— (Times -Daily Telegraph) (l^ev. rep. Sir 

Winston Churdhill*® 1954 Guildhall Speech, i39®fl ^ 5 
Weston Sltuatioii, 14485 A.) 
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A. ISRAEL. — New Cabinet formed by Mr. Ben- 
Guiion. - Statement of Policy. - Peace Offer to Arab 
States. - Government Programme. 

A new Israeli Cabinet was formed on Kov. 2 by Mr. David 
Ben-Gunon, tlie leader of the Israel Eabour Party (Jl^apai), It 
comprised 16 members, of whom nine were ^awn from the 
Mapai, two from each of the Left-wing parties, the Mapam 
and AJidut Avoda, two from the orthodox Mizrachi - Hapoel 
HaMvsrachi group, and one from the Progressives (Liberals), 
its membership being as follows : 

Mr. David Ben-Gunon (Mapai) . Prime Minister and 

Minister of Defence. 


Mr. Moshe Sharett (Mapai) . . 

Mr. Israel Bar- Yehuda (Ahdut Avoda) 
Mr. Pinhas Posen (Progressive) 

Mr. Levt Eshhol (Mapaz) 

Mr. Pinhas Saphir (Mapai) . . 

Mrs. Golda Myerson (Mapai) 

Mr. Kadish Looz (Mapai) 

Mr. Mordecai Bentov (Mapam) 

Mr. Israel Barailai (Mapam) . . 
General Moshe Carmel (Ahdut Avoda) 
Mr. Josef Burg (Mizrachi group) 

Mr. Moshe Shapiro (Mizrachi group) 

Mr. Behor Shitreet (Mapai) . . 

Mr. Zalman Aranne (Mapai) . 

Dr. Perez Naphtah (Mapai) . 


Foreign Affairs. 
Interior. 

Justice. 

Finance, 

Commerce & Industry, 
Labour 
Agriculture. 
Development. 

Health. 

Transport. 

Posts. 

Social Welfare and 
Religious Affairs. 
Police. 

Education. 

Minister without port- 
folio. 


Mr, Ben-Gurion (who is 69) was Israel’s first Prime Minister 
from May, 1948, until December, 1954, when he retired into 
pnvate life- He rejoined the Cabmet m February last (see 
14063 C), when he was appointed Minister of Defence in Mr. 
Sharett’s Government. Mr. Sharett, the former Prime Minister, 
retamed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, a post he has held 
uninterruptedly since the establishment of the State of Israel. 

A statement of policy was made by Mr. Ben-Gurion to the 
Knesset on Nov. 2, the greater part of his speech dealing with 
the tension between Israel and her Arab neighbours. Mr. 
Ben-Gurion strongly criticized the supply of arms to Egypt 
by the Communists, emphasized that Israel would defend her 
freedom and mdependence by all means in her power, but at 
the same time offered to meet the Prime Minister of Egypt 
(Colonel Nasser) and any other Arab rulers in order to reach 
a settlement of Arab-Israeli problems. 

Alter a warm tribute to the work done by the ont^oinir Prime 
Minister, Mr Sharett, Mr. Ben-Gnrion said that the Government 
was ready to conclude a lastingr peace settlement and to enter into 
long'-term political, economic and cultural co-operation with IsraePs 
neighbours. The Egyptian Government, and other Arab countries, 
** now have the opportunity to show the world what they really 
want, war or peace,** and he was prepared to meet Colonel Nasser 
and other Arab rulers as soon as possible in order to work out ** a 
mutual settlement without any prior conditions.** 

Mr. Ben-Gurion continued : If the other side should not yet 
be ready to go so far, we would agree to a limited settlement ensuring 
the full implementation of the armistice agreements, the mutual 
elimination of all acts of hostility, including boycott and blockade, 
the observance of the freedom of seas, and such other arrangements 
as may be agreeable to both sides. The Government is prepared, 
as in the past* to observe faithfully all the provisions of the armistice 
agreements, both in the letter and in the spirit. 

** But this is an obligation which is elso binding on the other side. 
yv-n agreement which is violated by the other side will not then be 
binding on us. If the armistice lines are regarded as being open to 
the passage of murderers and saboteurs from one side, they can by 
no means remain closed to the defenders of the other side. If our 
rights are affected by acts of violence on land or sea, we shall reserve 
our freedom of action to defend them in the most effective manner. 
Our is peace, but not suicide. . . . We have never initiated a war 
against anyone, and never will. We do not covet a single inch of 
foreign soil, Just as we shall not permit anyone to deprive us of a 
single inch of our soil as long as we remain allvb.*’ 

Deriding the Communist assertion that the supply of arms to 
Egypt hy Czechoslovakia was a mere commercial deal,** Mr. 
Ben-Gurldn said that he had too much respect for the political 
understanding and realism of the Czechoslovak Government to 
believe that it was unaware of the use to which Egypt would put 
the tanks, alroraft, gruns, submarines, and other armaments now 
being supplied to her. But,** he added, in fairness to the Prague 
Government, I am bound to say that they acted not entirely of 
their own volition but also by the decision and initiative of the 
Soviet Union.** Mr. Ben-Gurion also criticized Britain for selling 
to Egypt arms which were denied to Israel, and the United States 
for supplying arms to Iraq, ** a country which has gone so far as to 
refuse to sign even an armistice agreement with us/* 

It is my duty,*’ Mr. Ben-Gurion declared, ** to tell the Powers 
that nile the world — of them without exception — that the people 

of Israel will not be led like cattle to tjie slaughter Many peoples 

have fought for their freedom and existence, as this small people 
of Israel has fought and will fight for its freedom and existence. 


What Hitler did to the 6,000,000 helpless Jews of Europe's ghettoes 
wlU not he done hy any foe of the House of Israel to the commu^ty 
of free Jews rooted in their own land. Any aggressive design ^atost 
our freedom and existence is hound to lead to a dangerom explo^n, 
the results of which cannot be foreseen. The responsiblhty will then 
fall both on those who supply arms to the many aggressors and on 
those who deny arms to the few defenders ...” 

The parties represented in Mr. Ben-Gunon’s Cahuaet (which 
command 75 of the 120 seats m the Knesset) issued an agreed 
programme of Government policy which mcluded the foUowmg 

^^af^Eifcoiirageinent of Immigration from countries where the 
present position of the Jewish population was diffloult ; (2) pro^ss 
towards economic Independence; (3) settlement of nidnhabited 
areas, particularly the Negev ; (4) security, peace, and friendly 

relations with all countries , (5) full employment, with steps to lower 
the cost of living ; <6) encouragement of education and scien^ , 
(7) strengthening of democracy and the independence of Israel. The 
programme also declared, inter aZm, that the Government would seek 
to establish Eilat as a port with free access to the Bed Sea ; that It 
would meticulously observe the Arab-Israeli armistice agreements 
and insist on their observance by neighbouring conntnes , and 
that it would take “ effective measures for the protection of frontier 
settlements and the relief of tension along the borders, and work 
untiringly for the achievement of peaceful relations and co-operation 
between Israel and the Arab States.” 

The programme also declared that the Government of Israel 
“ will not lend its support to any aggressive trend or alliance 
directed against any State whatsoever.” Foreign observers 
commented that this was an apparent indication of the growing 
influence of the Left-wing Socialist parties (the Mapam and 
Ahdut Avoda), both of which advocate a “ neutralist ” foreign 
policy.— (Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. Elections, 1437 ^ B ; Cabmet, 143®^ A*) 

Cotxlgendum. In the last paragraph of 14370 B, dealing with the 
pohtico-rehgious parties in Israel, it was erroneously stated that the 
Mizracht and Bapoel Bam'ierach% group is of a more strictly orthodox 
character than the Agudat Israel and Poalex Agudat Israel 
The converse is in fact true, the last-mentioned group being tbe 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament. - Unseating 
of Sinn Fein Members. - Seats taken by Ulster Unionists. 

Lord Justice Black and Mr. Justice Sheil, of the High Court 
of Northern Ireland, ruled at Enniskillen on Sept. 2 that Mr. 
Plnlip Clarke, the successful Sinn Fern candidate m the 
Fermanagh and Tyrone division at the general election, was 
legally incapahlc of having been elected, and that the 
unsuccessful Ulster Unionist candidate, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Grosvenor, should have been returned. A similar decision 
was given by the same two judges at Omagh on Oct. 7, when 
they ruled that Mr. Thomas Mitchell, who had been returned 
for Mid-Ulster as a Sinn Fern candidate at both the general 
election and the subsequent by-election (see 14357 C), was 
also incapable of having been elected, and that his seat should 
have gone to Mr. Charles Beattie, the unsuccessful Ulster 
Unionist candidate. 

Petitions for the imseatlng of Mr. Clarke and Mr, MitebeU bad 
been presented to tbe High Court of Northern Ireland on behalf 
of Lieut.-Colonel Grosvenor and Mr. Beattie reapootivoly, on the 
ground that neither of the Sinn Fein members were legally capable 
of election because they were serving ten-year sentences for treason- 
felony for taking part in the arms raid on Omagh barracks in 1954 
Neither Mr. Clarke nor Mr. Mitchell chose to appear in court or to 
be represented, 

Mr. Beattie and Lieut,-Colonel Grosvenor accordingly took 
their seats in the House of Commons on Oct. 25, after the 
Speaker had been ofBcially notifled by the High Court of 
Northern Ireland that the election of the two Sinn Fein members 
was invalid and that the Ulster Unionist candidates should 
have been returned. A Government motion to amend the 
electoral return for Fermanagh and South Tyrone (i.e. to 
unseat Mr. Clarke and to declare Colonel Grosvenor elected in 
his place) was adopted by 280 votes to 99, a number of Labour 
back-benchers opposing. The motion to amend the electoral 
return for Mid-Ulster (i.e. to unseat Mr. Mitchell and declare 
Mr. Beattie elected) was passed without a division. 

The return of Mr. Beattie and Colonel Grosvenor increased 
the Government’s majority by two, and meant tliat all 12 
Northern lush constituencies were represented by the Ulster 
Unionists. Party strengths in the House of Commons at the 
beginning of November (excluding the Speaker and four 
vacancies) were thus : Conservatives and associates (including 
12 Ulster Unionists), 345 ; Labour, 274 ; Liberals, 6, The 
four vacancies were caused by the deaths of Mr. Hector McNeil 
(Lab., Greenock), Mr. William Whiteley (I.ab., Blaydon), 
Mr. J. T. Hall (Lab-, Gateshead West), and Mr. Charles Williams 
(C., Torquay).— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prev* rci>. 14357 
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A. PAKISTAN. *— Bstablislmieiit of Province of West 
Pakistan. - Interim Cabinet formed by Dr. Khan Sahib. 

Under an Order issued on Oct, 5 by the Gk)vemor-General 
of Pakistan, Major-General Mirza, the unified Province of 
West Pakistan came mto being on Oct. 14. The Governor of 
the new Province, Mr. M. A. Gurmani, an interim Cabinet of 
seven members headed by Dr. Khan Sahib, and the judges 
of the new High Court of West Pakistan, led by the Chief 
Justice (Mr. S. A. Rahman) took the oath of office at Lahore 
on the same day. To mark the occasion the Governor-General 
granted an amnesty to all prisoners detained imder martial 
law, special prayers were said m the mosques, and all Govern- 
ment offices in West Pakistan were closed for the day. 

The mam provisions of the Establishment of West Pakistan 
Bill, which had been given a third readmg in the Constituent 
Assembly on Sept. 30, were as follows ; 

(1) The Governor- General was empowered to declare by public 

notification the integration mto a new Province of West Pakistan 
of (a) the Governors* Provinces of the Pnniab, the North-West 
Frontier, and Smd ; (&) the Chief Commi3sioner*s Province of 

Baluchistan , (c) the Federal Capital area of Karachi, subject, 

however, to the provisions under (3) below ; (d) the States of 
Bahawalptir and Khairpur and the Baluchistan States Umon; 
(e) the Tribal Areas of the N.W. Frontier ; and if) ^the Frontier 
States of Amb, Ohitral, Dir, and Swat. 

(2) The Governor- General was empowered to rename the Province 
of Bast Bengal as East Pakistan. 

(3) The Federal Capital area, to be demarcated by the Governor- 
General, would be situated in or near Karachi, and would continue 
to be administered by the Central Government as the supreme 
authority. Accordingly, the Governor-General would have power 
to suspend or modify any provision of any Provincial or Central 
law in its application to the Capital area 

[It was subsequently explained that the new site at Gadap, on 
which the main Federal Government buildings would he situated 
(see 14427 B), fell within tlio present city limits of Karachi, and that 
the capital would continue to be known as Karachi or New Karachi.] 

(4) The Tribal Areas of Baluchistan and tho N.W. Frontier 
Province, and tho States of Amh, Chitral, Dir, and Swat, wore 
declared ** special areas," tho boundaries or administrative structure 
of which might bo changed by the Governor-General only after 
consultation with the representatives of tho areas concerned. 

(5) All laws in force in West Pakistan at the time of its formation 
would remain valid, unless ohangod by an Order of the Governor- 
General or by the oompotont Legislature, 

(6) The Governor-General was empowered to adapt existing laws 
for tho administration of the now Province during a transitional 
period of six months, and to delegate to tho Governor of th(» Provnioo 
powers to modify laws so as to ensure efficient administration. 

(7) A single High Court of Judicature for West Pakistan would 
be established from a date to bo procltumod by tho Govomor-Gonoral, 
and the High Court at Lahore, tho Chief Court of Sind, the Judicial 
Commissioners* Courts in tho N W. Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
and any other court functioning as a High Court within West Pakistan, 
would bo abolished. Tho new High Court would consist of Judges of 
the Lahore High Court, tho Sind Chief Court, and the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court in the N.W. Frontier Province, and would 
have the same original, appellate, and other jurisdiction, and the 
same powers and authority in respect of West Pakistan, as tho 
Lahore High Court had possessed hitherto within tho territories in 
which it exercised appellate Jurisdiction. Tho now Court would 
establish benches which would alt in cirouit at various places in 
the new Province. 

(8) Ponding tho election of a Provinci?]! Assembly by adult 
franohiao, which would require tho dolimltatlon of oonatituoncios and 
the establishment of electoral machinery, an Interim Provincial 
Assembly of 310 members would bo chosen by indirect election 
The distribution of seats would be as follows . 

(a) Punjab— 1 24 (including four women and three non-Moeloms), 
elected by tho members of the existing Provincial Assembly. 

[Tho Bill thus implemontod the concession earlier made by the 
Punjab to accept, for a 10-year period, a representation oqxiivalent 
to only 40 per cent of the Legislative Assembly, Instead of tho 56 por 
cent to which it was entitled on a strict population basis — seo 14972 A. j 

(b) Bind — 57 (including two women and six non-Moslems, one of 
whom would represent the Scheduled Castes), elected by the members 
of tho existing Provincial Assembly. 

(c) North-West Frontier Province — 42 (including two women), 
elected hy tho members of tho existing Provincial Assembly. 

id) Khairpur — 4, elected by the members of tho existing State 
Assembly. 

(c) Bahawalpur — 23 (including one woman), elected by non-offiolal 
members of the Bahawalpur, Bahawalnagar, and Bahimyorkhan 
District Boards. 

if) Frontier Province Tribal Areas— 22, olwstod by tho Councils 
of Elders iJitom) of tho various areas and agencies. 

(p) Baluchistan— 8, seven of whom would be elected by Jitgas 
of tho various areas, and one by non-official members of the Municipal 
Oommitteo and Cantonment Board of Quetta. 

(h) Frontier States — 9, elected by the Jirgm of the States of 
Ohutral, Dir, and Swat (tho State of Atnb will not elect any 
representative). 

(i) Baluchistan States Union — 7, elected by the Jirgas of the 
States of Kalat, Kharan, Las Bela, and Makran. 


0) Karachi — 14 (including one woman and one non-Moslem), 
elected by the Municipal Corporation and the non-offlcial members 
of the Karachi Cantonment Board. 

Members of the existing Legislative Assemhhes of the Punjab, 
Smd, and the N.W Frontier Province would form electoral colleges 
on a district basis to choose representatives to the Interim Legislature, 
the number of seats allocated to each district and area being specific- 
ally laid down ; election would be by majority vote. Elections by 
the Jirgas would be conducted in accordance with arrangements to 
be made by the Governor of West Pakistan. 

The Establishment of West Pakistan Bill had been introduced 
into the Constituent Assembly on Aug. 23 by Sardar Amir 
Azam Khan, Minister of State for Parhamentary Affairs. It 
was adopted after debates lasting more than a month, during 
which the Bill was strongly opposed by Awami League and 
Independent members. 

Sardar Amir Azam Khan, openmg the debate on Aug. 24, said 
that Pakistan could not justify its claim to be a nation *' unless we 
cease to think in terms of groups divided,*’ But for the geographical 
peculiarity of the country, the ideal form of government for Pakistan 
would have been unitary ; a two-unit Federal Government, which 
could only be achieved by the mtegration of West Pakistan into a 
single unit hko East Pakistan, was, however, the next best alternative 
The solution of this problem had been the chief obstacle to the 
drafting of a Constitution providing for a maximum measure of 
regional autonomy consistent vnth national sohdanty. As regards 
the economic advantages of mtegration, the Mimster said that the 
removal of provincial barriers would stimulate trade and the flow 
of capital, ehminate artificial scarcities, and stabihze basic levels. 
Integration, he concluded, would give future generations a common 
national outlook and a pride m their heritage 

Supporters of the Bill in the ensuing debate included Mr. Khuhro 
(Chief Minister of Snid), Mr. Daultana (a former Chief Minister of 
the Punjab), Mr. B. K. Das (a Congi’ess member from East Bengal), 
and members from the Tribal Areas, tho Baluchistan States Umon, 
and Bahawalpur. Mr. Jaffar Shah (a former Education Minister In 
the Frontier Province) and Mr. Fazlur Rahman (a former Central 
Minister of Commerce), however, both demanded that the Bill 
should be submitted to a referendum, a demand which was supported 
by Mr. Mujibur Rahman, of the Awami League. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (a former Chief Minister of the Punjab), 
who claimed to bo ono of the originators of the integration plan, 
said that, with West Pakistan consolidated into a single unit like 
Bast Pakistan, greater autonomy would bo given to the two areas, 
ensm'ing speedier administration. Nevertheless, ho criticized the 
Government for not having consulted tlie public, and asserted that 
a good scheme had been spoilt by bad handling on the part of the 
Moslem League Strong opposition to tho Inclusion of the Federal 
Capital in West Pakistan was expressed hy a number of members 
from East Bengal, who pointed out that Karachi, as the national 
capital, belonged to East as well as to West Pakistan 

Chaudhri Mohammad All (tho Prime Minister), replying to the 
debate on Sept. 15, said that all members wore agreed on the principle 
of tho unification of West Pakistan, and that tho only difiloronce of 
opinion was whether West Pakistan should have a unitary form of 
government or zonal federation. Tho latter proposal was, however, 
impracticable from a financial and administrative point of view, 
as there was no justification for having eight or nine administrative 
imits in West Pakistan. The Bill would ensure that all tho people 
of West Pakistan would have the same standard of administration 
and the same dogrroo of development and social progress. He 
emphasized that he wished to see democracy at all levels, extension 
of local solf-govornment, and Divisional Boards with wide powers 
for the divisions of West Pakistan, and announced that an Electoral 
Reforms Commission would shortly bo appointed to ensure free and 
fair elections under the new OonBtltution. 

The Bill passed its first reading on Sept. 17 by an over- 
whelming majority, after Opposition amendments demanding 
a referendum and the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
had been rejected. 

Mr. Suhrawardy (leader Of the Awami League and Leader of the 
Opposition), speaking during tho second reading debate on Sept. 21, 
appealed for an all-party conforcnioc to consider the Bill before It 
was “ rushed through.” Ho alleged that support for the Government's 
plan had been obtained by throats of arrest and other forms of 
persecution ; maintained that there was need for a rofoi'ondum ; and 
strongly opposed tho inolusion of Karachi in West Palcistan, declaring 
that such a stop would force the Bengalis to demand the transfer 
of tho capital in Dacca. 

A number of amendments were adopted on Sept. 255, including 
one providing for the continued administration of Karacm 
by the Central Government; another stipulating that the 
Governor-General should consult the people of any special 
area before altering its boundaries or amalgamating it with 
any other area in West Pakistan ; and a third, moved by Mr, 
Abdus Sattar, laying down the procedure for district-wise 
election of members of the new Interim Legislature of West 
Pakistan, and finalizing the distribution of members as 
between the different Provinces, States, and Areas. The Bill 
passed its second reading on Sept. 29 and its third on Sept. 30 
(by 43 votes to 13), and received tlie Governor-General’s assent 
on Ootober 3. 
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In tlie final debate on Sept. SO, Mr» Suharawardy gave an assurance 
that lie would co-operate witli the Government if it worked for the 
interests of the nation. His offer was warmly welcomed hy the 
Prime Minister, who pointed out that the Assembly would now turn 
to the much bigger issue of drawing up the new Constitution. 

Three members of Dr. Klian Sahib’s interim Cabinet — Sardar 
Abdul Hamid Khan Dasti, Mr- Mohammed Ayub Khuhro, 
and Sardar Bahadur Khan — ^had previously been the heads of 
the provincial Mmistries m the Punjab, Sind, and the N.W. 
Frontier Province respectively, which were automatically 
dissolved with the establishment of West Pakistan. The 
remaining members were Mian Mumtaz Mohammed Khan 
Daultana, Khan Qurban Ali Khan, and Syed Abid Hussain 
Shah. Dr. Khan Sahib assumed responsibility for general 
administration and for law and order, and Khan Qurban Ah 
Khan, for tribal affairs ; the distribution of the other portfolios 
was postponed until after the election of the Interim Provincial 
Assembly, when it was proposed to expand the Cabinet to its 
full stren^h of 15 members. 

Under an Order issued by the Governor-General on Oct. 6, 
West Pakistan was divided mto ten divisions (Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Rawalpmdi, Lahore, Multan, Bahawalpur, 
Khairpur, Hyderabad, Quetta, and Kalat), winch were sub- 
divided into 50 districts under deputy commissioners. An 
Order of Oct. d established the High Court of West Pakistan, 
and provided that it should have its seat at Lahore and 
permanent benches at ICarachi and Peshawar. 

It was officially annoujiced on Oct. 28 that the basic principle of 
the new admuustration of West Pakistan was to be the establishment 
of a Welfare State, and that a pohcy directive had heen issued to all 
District Commissioners, heads of departments, and other semor 
officials to take measures to level up the present standards of social 
and economic progress. 

Outside the Constituent Assembly, an agitation against the 
unification of West Pakistan was conducted by the Redshirt ” 
organization, led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Dr. Khan 
Sahib’s brother), the Frontier Awami League, and a number 
of other organizations, which maintamed that provincial 
autonomy was fundamental to the concept of Pakistan and 
demanded that the Bill should be submitted to a referendum. 
Kdian Abdul Ghaffar Khan was arrested on Sept. 17 for entermg 
Baluchistan in defiance of an Order issued by the Provmcial 
Government, but was released ten days later. — (Pakistan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, Karachi) (Prev. rep. 
West Pakistan, 14179 A ; Constituent Assembly, 14371 A.) 

A. UNTIED STATES. — Population Figures. 

Figures published by tbe Census Bureau on Oct. 23 showed 
that the population of the Umted States had risen by nearly 
12,000,000— from 150,697,361 to 162,409,000— between the 
census on April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1054. 

All but seven of tbe 48 States showed poptilation increases, tbe 
greatest absolute increase being in California, where the population 
rose by 1,914,000 (18 per cent) to 12,600,000. The territory of Alaska 
showed the greatest percentage increase (62 per cent), other large 
increases being recorded in Nevada (31.3 per cent), Arizona (23 8 
per cent), Florida (19 1 per cent), Delaware (15 7 per cent), Maryland 
(11 per cent), Utah (10.6 per cent), and Michigan (10.3 per cent). 

The seven States whose population declined were Arkansas (5.8 
per cent), Oklahoma (2.7 per cent), Maine (2.6 per cent), Mississippi 
(2.4 per cent), Alabama (2 0 per cent), West Virginia (0 8 per cent), 
and Vermont (0.3 per cent). 

The total U.S. population rose by 7 per cent over the four 
years, at an average rate of 1.6 per cent a year. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12331 B ; 11290 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Travel Allowances. 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 28 that tourist travel 
allowances for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1955, would remain 
unchanged, viz. : 4^100 basic travel allowance for all countries 
outside the dollar area ; £70 for children under 12 ; and 
allowances of £85 and £15 respectively for motor cars and 
motor cycles. There was also no change in the list of countries 
for which the basic travel allowance was available ; in the 
special allowances available for travel in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Faroes, and Greenland ; or in the maximum 
limit (£10) which could be taken out of the U.K. m sterling 
notes,— (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14175 B 5 13827 C.) 

C. YEMEN. Friendship Treaty with Soviet Union. 

A five-year treaty of friendship between the Soviet Union 
and the Yemen was signed in Cairo on Nov. 1 by the respective 
Ambassadors in the Egyptian capital, M. Daniel Solod and 
Abdul Rahman abu-Taleb. It provided for economic, cultural, 
and diplomatic relations between the two countries and, as 
earlier stated by M. Solod (see 14486 B), replaced a treaty 
which expired in 1954 , — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14486 B.) 


D. SOVIET UNION. — M. Molotov’s Admission of 
Mistaken Interpretation of Communist Theory - Criticism 
by ** Communist ” and Pravda.’* - Speech by M. 
Kaganovich. 

M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, in a letter dated 
Sept. 16 and published on Oct. 8 in Communist (the Soviet 
Commumst Party’s leading pohtical and theoretical journal), 
admitted havmg made a statement that was “ theoretically 
and politically harmful ” before the Supreme Soviet 
on Feb. 8, 1955, the day M. Malenkov resigned as Prime Mimster. 
The text of M. Molotov’s letter was as follows : 

In my report to the session of the Supreme Soviet . . on 

Feb 8, 1955, a mistaken formula on the auestion of building a 
Socialist society m the U S.S.R. was permitted by me In the report 
it was said : * Together with the Soviet Union, where the f oundationa 
of a Sooiahst society have already been built, there are also those 
people’s democratic countries which have taken only the first but very 
important steps in the direction of Socialism.' 

This mistaken formula leads to moorreot deductions that allegedly a 
Socialist society has still not been built m the U.S.S.R. — that only 
the foundations of a Sooiahst society have been built This does not 
correspond with reality and is at variance with repeated evaluations 
of the results of budding Socialism in the U.S.S H., given in party 
documents. For instance, as early as 1932 it was pointed out in the 
decision of the 17th party conference that the building of the basis 
of Socialism had been achieved in the U S.S.R., and that the Leninist 
question of * who is who * had been decided against capitalism and in 
favour of Socialism fuUy and irrevocably in both towns and country- 
side. 

On the basis of further successes of Sociahst construction, the 18th 
congress of the All-Umon Communist Party noted that the U.S.S.R. 
had entered a new field of development, the field of perfecting the 
building of Socialism and of the gradual transfer to a Communist 
society Durmg the period which followed, enormous success In 
perfecting the building of a Sociahst society in the U.S S.R has boon 
achieved by the Soviet people under the leaderslilp of the Communist 
Party. The material and technical bases of a Socialist society have 
immeasurably grown and consohdated. . . 

These successes m Socialist construction in the U.S S.R. are also 
reflected in the charter of our party adopted at the 19th congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in which it is declared 
that the party ' has guaranteed the building of a Socialist sooloty,' 
and that ‘ today the mam task of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union consists in building a Communist society by moans of a gradual 
transfer from Sociahsm to Communism.' 

In connexion with the above, I consider that my formula of Feb. 8, 
1955, on the question of building a Socialist society in the U S.S.R. 
from which the conclusion can bo drawn that only the foundations 
of a Sociahst society have been built, la theoretically mistaken and 
pohtically harmful The pohtical harmfulness of this formula lies in the 
fact that it brings confusion into ideological questions and . . , throws 
doubt on the presence of a Socialist society, which has already boon 
built in the mam in our country.” 

An editorial m the same issue of Communist declared that 
anyone who denied that the Soviet Union had achieved Social- 
ism “ignores real life and minimizes the great economic, 
political and ideological achievements of Soviet society and of 
our regime.” 

The editorial wont on to say that such a conception “ can bring 
harm to our cause because it distorts the prospects for development 
and leads to under-estimation of tbe forces and possibililios of 
Sociahst structure. . . . The party attaches enormous importance 
to correct Marxist evaluation of the contemporary stage of the 
struggle for Communism. Therefore the party unmasks the theoretical 
falsity and political harmfulness of attempts to transfer to the present 
period formulae and evaluations of a long-past age, which present 
things as though wo have allegedly only built the basis of Socialism 
— ^that la, the foundation alone." 

Pmvda, in an article on Nov. 4, also condemned the “ pohtical 
harmfulness ” of the view that only the foundations of Socialism 
had so far been built in the Soviet Union, saying that the Soviet 
Union had now reached “ the completion of the building-up of 
Socialism, and of the gradual transfer from Sociahsm to 
Communism.” 

An interpretation of Communist theory in the field of foreign 
affairs was given hy M. Lazar Kaganovich, a First Deputy 
Premier, when delivering the customary annual review of the 
nation’s policies on Nov, 6 — ^the eve of the anniversary of the 
1917 revolution. In the course of his speeeh he reiterated that 
the Soviet Union stood by its pohcy of “ peace and the co- 
existence of different social and economic systems ” ; declared 
that people who talked about the export of revolution were 
“ either fools or provocateurs ” because revolutionary ideas 
“ know no frontiers— they travel without visas and without 
fingerprints ” ; and expressed his conviction that Communism 
would in any event triumph abroad. He ended his speech by 
declaring that ‘‘ the peoples and working-folk of all countries 
can rest assured that the Soviet Union — has been and remains 
a reliable bulwark for peace, friendship, and brotherhood of the 
peoples of the whole world,”— (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 14059 A.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Petrov Case. - Debate on Report 
of Royal Commission on Espionage. - Statements by Mr. 
Menzies and Dr. Evatt. - Announcement of General 
l^ection in December. 

A debate on the report of the Royal Commission on Soviet 
Espionage m Australia (see 14446 A) was opened in the Federal 
House of Representatives on Oct. 19 by Dr. Evatt, Leader 
of the Opposition. Durmg the course of a bitter attack on the 
Royal Commission and on the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, 
Dr. Evatt repeated his allegations that the defection of Petrov 
had been engineered by Mr. Menzies with the 1954 elections 
in view, and announced that he had been m communication 
with the Soviet Foreign Mimster, M. Molotov, who had assured 
him that the documents handed over by Petrov to the Australmn 
authorities were, in fact, forgeries. Mr. Menzies, who replied 
on Oct. 25, described Dr. Evatt’s appeal to M. Molotov as “ a 
new Communist technique ” in which Dr. Evatt was “ against 
the Prime Minister of his own country and for the Soviet 
Foreign Mmister,” and declared that ‘‘ the man now on trial 
in the Petrov affair ” was Dr. Evatt himself. 

Dr. Evatt said that the report required "" forthright analysis and 
plain speaking.’* Two foreigners, the Petrovs, and one foreign-bom 
spy. Dr. Michael Bialoguski, had made a lot of money, but the 
forum in which they had appeared had cost the taxpayers £A14:0,000, 
plus unlimited security expenses. Moreover, the nation had suffered 
a heavy loss of trade and the rupture of diplomatic relations with a great 
Power , there had been attempted “ smearing ** of many Innocent 
Australians ; and grave inroads had been made on Australian freedoms 
by attacks on pohtioal nonconformity. No spies had been discovered, 
however, and not a single prosecution recommended 

It is now clear,” Dr. Evatt continued, “ that the Prime Minister 
must have known when appointing the Commission that there would 
be no legal evidence to warrant the prosecution of any person ; 
that there was, m fact, no security ground for an inqniry. It is 
abundantly clear that Mr. Menzies knew many months before April 13, 
1954, when he made his melodramatic, coldly calculated announce- 
ment, that Petrov*s defection was being deliberately organized by 
security agents imder his ministerial control. Bnt he waited and 
sprang the announcement on the very Inst sitting night of Parliament 
before the general election, and completely deceived the House into 
rushing through legislation to appoint the Royal Commission.*’ 

Dr. Evatt went on to say that the outatondmg question was the 
gonulnoness of the documents produced by Petrov. Being determined 
to ascertain the truth, he [Dr. Evatt] had communicated with M. 
Molotov, pointing out that the Soviet Government could testify to 
the genuineness of the documents The reply on behalf of M Molotov 
said that the documents ” can only be, as it had been made clear at 
the time and was confirmed later, falsifications fabricated on the 
instructions of persons interested In a deterioration of Soviet- 
AustraUan relations and In diacreditlng their political opponents.” 

I attach grave importance to this letter,” Dr. Evatt declared, 
” which shows clearly that the Soviet Government denies the 
authenticity of the Petrov documents. The matter cannot be left 
where it is. If possible some form of international commission should 
be established by agreement with Russia to settle the dispute once 
and for all. The Soviet Union, which was not represented before the 
Royal Commission, will then be in a position to prove clearly, 
definitely, and unequivocally that the letters are fabricated,” 

Dr. Evatt added that he had oliooked the authenticity of one 
document alleged by Petrov to have been written by M. Sadovnikov, 
of the Soviet Embassy, by submitting it with genuine specimens of 
M. Sadovnlkov’s handwriting to Dr. Charles Monticone, a Sydney 
handwriting expert, who had found that the documents had been 
written by two entirely different persons. These two matters provided 
overwhelming ground for Ms demand that all the Russian documents 
produced by Petrov should be immediately tabled in the House. 

With regard to the timing of the Prime Minister’s announcement 
about the defection of Petrov, Dr. Evatt contended that Mr. Menzies 
had Imown of “ Operation Petrov ” at least seven months earlier. 
In his statement to tho House on April 13, 1954 (see 13640 A) Mr 
Menzies had said that Petrov had applied for asylum some days 
before,” and had referred to ** a comparatively few days since Petrov 
came to our security people.” These “ carefully worded phrases,” 
Dr. Evatt said, had been ” deliberately misleading ” ; at the ” most 
conservative estimate ” Petrov had come to the security authorities 
and had been under the control of Bialoguski at least seven months 
before, and Bialoguski had been working for Petrov’s defection 
since the middle of 1951. 

Dr. Evatt wont on to contend that the opening address to the 
Royal Commission by Mr. Windoyer (tho Australian Government’s 
chief counsel) had obviously been prepared after consultations with 
Mr. Menzies, and asserted that the Prime Minister must take personal 
responsibility for all the “exaggerations and deceptions” and for 
giTing speoiflo instructions that tho payment of JJA5,000 to Petrov 
should not be disclosed until after tho election. Dr. Evatt also 
attacked tho Australian security service, in which connexion he 
recalled a statement by Dr. John Burton (a former Secretory of tho 
External Affairs Department) that inteUlgenoe officers did not 
shrink from ” smearing ” anyone who might influence public opinion 
in ways contrary to the policies which they favoured, and declared 
that there was a throat to individual liberties in tho whole Petrov 
affair. 


Mr. Menzies, in reply, said that Dr. Evatt had made a ” monu- 
mental exhibition ” of himself, and warned ” aH Labour men who 
heheve in decent standards ” against being misled by “ false and 
hopeless loyMties ” into tellmg people that many of the judges on 
the Royal Commission were incompetent or dishonest The Prune 
Minister said that before appearing professionally m front of the 
Royal Commission, Dr. Evatt had clearly made up his mind to 
attack it, to lower its reputation m the public mind, and, if possible, 
to destroy its findings in advance. Dr. Evatt’s real function before 
the Commission, as the political exponent of certain viewpoints, 
had made Tiityi the instant ally of all tho Communists involved m the 
mquiry. In a recent speech he [Dr. Evatt] had defended Dr. 
John Burton, whose pubhshed political views could not sensibly be 
regarded as er^diTig favour, except with Communists , Mr. Sharkey, 
a leading Communist, against the well-founded charge that he had 
received 320,000 from Moscow as recompense for the costs incurred 
m his campaigrn, conducted in the closest collaboration with Dr 
Evatt, against the Communist Party Dissolution BiH ; and Mr. 
Clayton, who had been found by the Royal Commission, on the 
clearest possible evidence, to he the chief member of a Commun i st 
spy rmg in Australia Mr. Menzies added that Dr. Evatt, suffering 
from delnsions of persecution, was ” introducing Parliament into a 
world of sheer fantasy.” 

Referring to Dr. Evatt’s charge that he CMr Menzies] had had a 
hand in the preparation of Mr. Wmdeyer’s opening address to the 
Royal Commission, Mr Menzies said that the one meetmg he had 
had with Mr. Windeyor was on the Saturday or Sunday before the 
address was dehvered, and he had given him no directions except 
on four points. First, he had decided that there should be no Press 
interview with the Petrovs, and, second, that references m the Moscow 
documents to Mme Olher should be communicated to the French 
Ambassador. Thirdly, not having known before this occasion of the 
payment of £A5,000 to Petrov, he had told Mr. Windeyer that he 
considered that it was a matter to be proved pubhely, in its proper 
setting, when Petrov was examined. To have opened with the 
payment to Petrov, except in association with the surrounding 
circumstances, would have invited gross misrepresentation Fourthly, 
he had also told Mr. Windeyer that it would not be proper to mention 
the name of any individual before the Commission until after the 
elections. 

Dr. Evatt’s theory was that the whole matter had been ” cooked 
up ” to defeat him at the 1954 elections. If this were true, he [Mr. 
Menzies] could have mentioned the names of persons directly or 
Indirectly associated with Dr. Evatt, and the political reaction would 
have been tremendous. Dr. Evatt would not he in Parliament today, 
and the Labour Party would be united. When, early in the campaign, 
some reference had been made to the Petrov affair on the election 
platform (Mr. Menzies continued), he had asked every Goveminent 
candidate to keep it out of the campaign. If he had cunningly 
schemed to produce Petrov on the eve of the election, why, he added, 
should he thus go to all sorts of trouble to defeat his own scheming ? 
Ho had never heard of Petrov before his defection in April, 1954, 
Early in February, tho Solicitor-General and tho Secretary of the 
Department of External Affairs had been warned of the possibility 
of a defootion, and ho [Mr. Menzies] had been told of this, but the 
identity of the person concerned had not been dlaolosod, nor had Petrov 
then asked for it. 

Turning to Dr. Evatt’s charges against the security service, Mr. 
Menzies said that counter-espionage required great character, great 
courage, great skill, and considerable freedom of action. The Australian 
security organization had been so effective in the past six years that 
practically no information had been obtained by Communist agencies. 
Tn the United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada its reputation 
was very high, and its handling of the Petrov ease had been the 
subject of commendation and congratulation. Without mutual trust 
and confidence between the security services of those countries and 
Australia, information would have been withheld from Australia, as 
it frequently was before the establishment of the security service. 

” It is a wicked thing,” Mr. Menzies went on, ” that such a con- 
sistent campaign should have been conducted by the Communist 
Party outside this House, and by Dr. Evatt inside It, for the express 
purpose of weakening confidence In Australian security, and so 
rendering it loss effective for counter-espionage. This is one of Dr 
Evatt's principal purposes in this matter. He has not concealed his 
violent hatred of that service, or of the people who make it up. It 
will be clear that should he become head of tho G ovemment of this 
country, the present senior personnel of tho service will be dismissed 
and the possibility of getting adequate rocmits porliaps permanently 
destroyed. The Government regards these security ofidoora as men 
of capacity, integrity, and patriotism, and will do everything in its 
power to protect them. 

” It is tho very fury of Dr. Evatt’s obsessions against the security 
sorvloe that has led him to make his celebrated appeal to M. Molotov, 
It would be childish wore it made hy an ohsouro nonentity. It 
becomes atrocious when made by a party leader who is an aspirant 
to the Prime Ministership. It is os if, after a person in the doolc has 
been oonvioted by a jury, Dr. Evatt springs up and says to tho 
oonviotod person : ‘ Were you guilty 1 * and ho replies : * I was not.’ 
Dr. Evatt then denounces the judge, denounces the jury, denounces 
tho counsel, denounces all tho witnosstjs for tho Crown : In oji ordinary 
court such conduct would bo regarded as some evidence of ecoontriclty, 
and would certainly load to a process of contempt of court. It repro- 
sonts a studied insult to Australian Judges, Australian judicial 
procedure, and an Australian report.” 

Mr. Menzies went on to say that too little attention had been given 
to the valuable results of tho Petrovs* defection. Information 
provided by tho Petrovs, only some of which came within the scope 
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of tbe Eoyal Commission, liad proved invaluable to other democratic 
countries. Petrov had supplied more information than any previous 
sing^le defector about the espionage activities of theM V.D., and much 
of it had been confirmed by mformation held abroad. It had enabled 
material additions to be made to the British security authorities’ 
information, and scores of Soviet mtelligence operatives working in 
democratic countries had been identified as a result of the Petrovs’ 
disclosures. In all the circumstances, it would have been astonishing 
had no money been paid to the Petrovs for their protection and 
maintenance. 

** Pubho opimon,” concluded Mr. Menzies, vnll acquit those 
charged by Dr. Evatt beyond question, but it will not acquit the 
man who made these reckless charges If there is a charge to be made, 
it is this : Dr. Evatt bas from first to last in this matter, for his own 
purposes, in his own interests, and with the enthusiastic support of 
©very Communist m Australia, sought to discredit the judiciary, 
subvert tbe authority of the security orgamzation, cry down decent 
patriotic Australians, and build up a fifth column of our enemies. 
I am compelled to say to Australia — ^in the name of all good and 
honourable men, in the name of puhho decency, in the name of 
safety — ^that the man on trial in this debate is Dr. Evatt himself.” 

On Nov. 26, the day after the close of the debate on the 
Royal Commission’s report, Mr. Menzies announced that he 
had advised the Governor-General to dissolve the House of 
Representatives, and that elections for a new House and for half 
the Senate (30 members) would be held on Dec. 10. 

Explaining the Government’s decision, the Prime Minister pomted 
out that until the double dissolution of Parliament in 1951 it had 
been normal for elections to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to be held simultaneously, but smce that time elections for 
either the House or the Senate had become necessary every 18 
months. This situation was not helpful for long-term pohcy, or to 
concentration by Parhament and the Cahmet on the executive and 
legislative problems of the nation. The achievement of the Govern- 
ment’s economic pohcy, which he had announced recently, required 
firm action, and the Government wanted a clear mandate to deal 
with the economic problems Another important factor in the decision 
to dissolve Parhament was the fact that New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Austraha must have elections 
before May, 1956, wMoh was the latest month m winch the next 
Senate election could be held It was obviously undesirable to have 
a national campaign preceded by some months of State oampaigmng, 
and to hold the Federal elections “ m an atmosphere of pohtical 
exhaustion ” Moreover, an election just before the opening of the 
new financial year in July would tend to increase uncertamty in 
business plannmg 

Dr. Evatt agreed that^ elections for the two Houses should 
he synchronized, and welcomed the election on behalf of the 
Opposition. He asserted, however, that the “ economic crisis ” 
was “ an imaginary crisis caused by Government mismanage- 
ment,” and accused the Government of “trying to seize a 
pohtical advantage to capitahze on pohtical deception.” 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) (Prev. rep. 

Petrov Case, 14446 A ; General Elections, 13652 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Defence Appointments. 

It was annoimced in Washington on Oct. 17 that Lieut,- 
General Randolph McCall Pate had been appomted Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps as from Jan. 1, 1956, in 
succession to General L. C. Shepherd, retiring. General McCall 
Pate had hitherto been Deputy Commandant. 

The appomtment of Vice-Admiral Alfred M. Pride as Com- 
mander of the U.S. Pacific Fleet Air Force, m succession to 
Vice-Admiral H. M. Martin, was announced on Oct. 19. Admiral 
Pride had hitherto been Commander of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, in which capacity he directed the evacuation of Chinese 
Nationalist civilians from the Tachen Islands in February last. 
It was also announced that the new Commander of the Seventh 
Fleet would be Admiral Stuart H. IngersoU, Deputy C.-in-C., 
Atlantic Fleet.— -(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14234 A.) 

B. BURMA. — Waiving of War Claims against Siam. 

It was announced in Rangoon and Bangkok on Oct. 5 that 
the Burmese Government had decided to waive all war claims 
agamst Siam arising out of the Siamese occupation of certain 
Burmese terntory during the Second World War. A joint 
-.communique said that the decision had been taken after a 
review of the position and in view of “ the close and friendly 
relations so happily existing ” between the two countries. 
(Burmese Government Information Department, Rangoon) 
(Prev. rep. Siamese Peace Treaty? 7^95 A.) 

C. PARAGUAY. — Outlawing of Communism. 

A law for the repression of Communism, and outlawing all 
forms of Communism under penally of imprisonment from 
six months to five years, came into effect in Paraguay on 
Oct, 26. ProMbited activities include the spreading of Com- 
munist doctrine, membership of Communist associations, and 
the and distribution of Communist propaganda. 

(New York Herald Tribune) 


D. AUSTRIA. — Reopening of Vienna Opera House 
and Burgtheater. 

The Vienna Opera House, completely rebuilt after havmg 
been almost entirely destroyed during the last months of the 
war, was officially reopened on Nov. 5 m the presence of 
President Komer, the Austrian Chancellor (Dr. Raab), members 
of the Cabinet, and many distmguished composers, conductors, 
and opera singers from a number of countries, includmg Dmitri 
Shostakovich, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Arturo Toscanini, Jacques 
Ibert, Bruno Walter, and Mme. Lotte Lehmann. One of the 
finest and most commodious opera houses in the world, it is de- 
corated in the traditional red, gold and cream of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, seats 2,200 people, and incorporates many modern 
features as compared with the old Opera House, winch closed 
its doors m July 1944. It was rebuilt at a cost equivalent to 
£3,500,000, its reopening comcidmg with the re-emergence of 
Austria as a fully mdependent State. 

The Vienna State Opera reopened with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Fidelia, the precursor of a four-weeks’ operatic festival 
which will include Mozart’s Don Oiovanm, Verdi’s Aida, Wagner’s 
Die Meist&rsinger, and Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten and Der 
BosenJcavalier The director of the new Vienna Opera is Dr. Karl 
Bohm. 

The Burgtheater — one of the leading German-language 
theatres, and the home of the traditional State repertory 
company of Vienna — ^liad been reopened on Oct. 17, at a cost 
approximatmg to £1,600,000, after havmg been gutted by fire 
durmg the fightmg of April 1945. The theatre reopened with 
a gala performance of Konig Ottakars Glilck und Ends — ^the 
13th-century drama by Gnllparzer, the Austrian national poet 
— ^whicli was attended by President Korner, members of the 
Government, and distmguished representatives of the theatre 
from all parts of Europe. (Wiener Zeitimg) 

E. SWEDEN, — Abolition of Drink Rationing. 

Drink rationing in Sweden, which had been in force for 43 
years (since 1914), was abolished on Oct. 1 under legislation 
previously enacted by the Swedish Parliament. The principal 
changes caused by the abolition of rationing were as follows ; 

(1) Adult Swedes (both men and women) were no longer roquirod, 
as Mtliorto, to possess ration-books entitling tbem to a specified 
amount of hard ” spirits (1 0 those with a strong alcoholic content, 
such as schnapps, gin, and whisk v) from Stnto-controllecl li(iuor 
shops The ration was three litres a month, except where more was 
authorized on a doctor’s prescription. 

(2) Persons could consume any reasonable quantity of spirits in 
restaurants, caf6s, etc., after 4pm , provided they ordered at the 
same time a meal costing a certain minimum amount. Previously 
adult Swedes had boon restricted in tho amount- of spirits they (jould 
consume in restaurants, the quantity for women having been smaller 
than for men. The new regulations, however, retained tho previous 
requirement that persons ordering spirits in restaurants and oaf<?is 
had to consume a certain amount of food at tho same time. 

(3) Strong boor became available for the first time in restaurants, 
oaf6s, and retail shops, with tho proviso that persons ordering it 
would also have to order a certain amount of food — o.g., a sandwich. 
I^evlously strong Swedish beer was available for export only, or on 
a doctor’s prescription, and only weak beers and ales could bo bought. 
The lifting of this restriction meant that British beers, ales and stouts 
became available on the Swedish market, as well as Austrian, Belgian. 
Czech, Damsh, Dutch, German, and Irish beers. 

(4) Rostauratoxu’S and cate proprietors would have to ensure 
that no intemperate drinking took place on their promises, and 
would forfeit their licences if they permitted excessive drinking by 
customers. 

All advertisements for alcoholic beverages were banned for 
a 60-day period beforelrand, in order to “ cushion ” the impact 
of the abolition of drink rationing. To forestall undue celebra- 
tions, all liquor-shops were closed on the day when drink 
rationing was abolished (a Saturday), with the result that 
customers could only take advantage of the new regulations 
on the following Monday. — (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in October. - Fall of $48,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit in October of 
$48,000,000 after taking into account (a) the receipt of 
$8,000,000 in U.S. defence aid ; (b) the payment of $80,000,000 
to the E.P.U,, representing that pari of the September deficit 
which had to be settled m gold or dollars ; (c) the payment of 
$2,000,000 under bilateral settlements with creditors of the 
E.P.U. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
fell to $2,297,000,000 on Oct. 31. 

Provisional figures for the E.l^.U. October settlenient showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of $42,000,000 (£15,000,000), whicli 
would be settled m November three-quarters in gold or dollars 
and one-quarter by an increase in the U.K. debt to the Union. 
(Treasury Press Office, London) (Prev. xep. 14453 A.) 
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NOVEMBER I2 — 19, 1955 

A. MIDDLE EAST. — ^Renewed Tension on Israel-Arab 
Borders* - Clashes between Egyptian and Israeli Forces. 

- Fighting at B1 Auja* - Reactions in America and Britain. 

- Statements by President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony 
Eden. - Mr. Ben-Gurion rejects Eden Proposals. - U.N. 
Proposals for Easing of Border Tension. 

The situation on the border between Egypt and Israel, 
which had been relatively quiet since the Gaza clashes in 
August, again deteriorated during the last week of October, 
when further incidents occurred in different parts of the 
frontier area. The tension culminated on Nov. 3 in sharp 
fighting in the El Auja demilitarized zone, in which a number of 
casualties was suffered by both sides. Developments m the 
border area durmg the period covered (mid-September to 
Nov. 12) are described below. 

Sept. 20. Despite the Security Council’s resolution of Sept. 8 (see 
14419 A), m which the erection of a physical barrier ” between the 
forces of the two sides had been recommended, neither Egypt nor 
Israel took any immediate measures towards its implementation. 
Although Israel accepted the U N. suggestion in principle, Egypt 
opposed the erection of a barbed-wire barrier along the whole length 
of the demarcation line — as had been suggested by General Burns, 
chief of the U.N Truce Supervisory Orgamzation — on the ground 
that it would imply some degree of recognition of that line as a 
permanent frontier between the two countries On Sept 20, however, 
the Egyptian Prime Munster (Colonel Nasser) announced (a) that 
he had ordered Egyptian troops in, the Gaza area to withdraw at 
least 500 metres from the demarcation hno, and (5) that he had also 
ordered the erection of barbed-wire obstacles at “ certain vital 
points ** in this area. He explained that such barriers would bo set 
up a short distance inside Egyptian territory and not on the 
demarcation line itself. 

Sept. 21^22. A small number of Israeli troops entered the El Auja 
demihtarized area, where for a short time they occupied the head- 
quarters building of the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission The Israeh Foreign Minister (Mr Sbarett) subsequently 
sent an apology to General Burns explaining that the Israeli unit had 
entered the bmldmg in error and had withdrawn immediately they 
became aware of their mistake. At the same time Mr. Sharoit in- 
formed General Bums that the Israeli unit would he withdrawn 
from El Am a if the Egyptians withdrew two of their outposts which, 
he alleged, had been estabhshod inside the demilitarized zone for 
some time 

The village of El Auja, the scene of heavy fighting during the 
Palestine War, is strategically important because it Is astride one of the 
two roads linking Egypt and Israel Under the armistice agreement 
Of 1949 the vlllago and a small surrounding area wore proclaimed a 
demilitarized zone, and El Auja became the headquarters of the 
Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission Since the area was 
demilitarized there had been frequent controversies in which each 
side had accused the other of infringing the 1949 agreement 

Sept. 26. General Bums sent messages to the Egyptian and 
Israeli Governments calling upon them to withdraw their forces 
from the El Auja demilitarized area simultaneously and immediately, 
under XT N. supervision He declared in these messages that “ both 
Egyptian and Israeli military forces have taken up positions in the 
demilitarized zone in fiagrant violation of the armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel ” 

Oct. 2. In compliance with General Burns’s request, both Egypt 
and Israel withdrew their forces from the demilitarized zone 
simultaneously, the withdrawal being carried out under the super- 
vision of U N obsorvora. 

Oct. 7. The Israeli Foreign Ministry issued a statement claiming 
that the Govominont of Israel was in possession of information 
proving that the Egyptian authorities had decided, after the ooaso- 
firo arrangements of Sept. 4 (see 14419 A), to continue raiding 
operations against Israel by gangs of saboteurs (fedayeen) from the 
“ Gaza strip,” and also to organize similar guerrilla attacks from the 
territory of other Arab States. After listing a series of raids carried 
out in recent weeks from the Gaza strip ” and from Syria, Lebanon, 
and Jordan, which had resulted in the death of three Israelis, the 
wounding of 11 others, and the destruction of houses and water 
installations, the statement warned Egypt that if she did not put 
an ** immediate and total end ” to those aiiaoks sho would be 
responsible for breaking the cease-fire agreement, and would oblige 
Israel to take all necessary steps for the protootion of her citizens.” 
The statement pointed out that the fedayeen gangs had originally 
boon formed as ” suicide squads ” to attack British troops In the 
Suez Canal Zone, and wore now incorporated in the Egyptian Army 

Oct. 28. In retaliation for two Egyptliui attacks on an Israeli 
frontier post in the El Auja area, an Israeli battalion attacked and 
oapturod the Egyptian frontier post of El Htmiilla, in the Sinai 
desert 60 mllos south of El Auja and four miles Inside Egyptian 
territory. The attacking force withdrew into Israel after taking 
27 prisoners, destroying 15 Army vehicles, and capturing a con- 
siderable quantity of arms, including machine-guns, automatic 
rifles, and ammunition. It was stated on the Israeli side that ten 
Egyptians wore killed and four Israelis wounded — one of whom 
subsequently died — ^In the operation. 

The Israeli Foreign Ministry said that the attack on El KuntiUa 
had been carried out “ after two sucoossivc days of Egyptian 
aggression against Israeli territory ” in the El Auja area. On Oot. 26, 


it was stated, an Egyptian umt had overrun an Israeli police post 
and killed an Israeli policeman, wounded three others, and taken 
two prisoners before withdrawing, on the following day, Oct 27, 
other Egyptian units had returned to the area and established 
themselves one mile mside Israeh territory, where they still remained. 
The statement added The purpose of the Israeh counter-action 
[at El Kuntilla] was to emphasize what should have been clear to 
Egypt — ^that attack on Israel will be met by counter-attack If 
they leave us alone, we will leave them alone If they want us to 
leave them alone, let them leave us alone The Israeli action was 
directed agamst an Egyptian post which carried out attacks against 
Israeh territory By contrast with Egypt, whose soldiers are stiU 
m Israeh territory, the Israeh forces returned to Israel ” 

In Cairo it was denied that Egyptian forces had occupied Israeli 
territory m the El Auja area. Egyptian casualties at El Kuntilla 
were stated to be four men of the Egyptian Camel Corps killed and 
27 taken prisoners. 

Oct. 30. General Bums (who was then on a visit to U.N. Head- 
quarters in New York for discussions with the U.N Secretary- 
General, Dr. Haimnarskjold) called upon Egypt and Israel to end 
clashes on their borders, pointing out that continued aggressive 
actions might have the gravest consequences He said that the 
Egyptian forces bore the responsibility for the latest series of clashes, 
which had led to retahation by Israel, and formally appealed to both 
sides to stop fighting in the demilitarized area 

Nov. 1. Tliree Egyptians were kiUed when they crossed the 
demarcation hne in the “ Gaza strip ” and clashed with an Israeli 
military patrol The Is3*ael Army authorities stated that the throe 
men were in the uniform of fedayeen irregulars, that they carried 
identity cards bearing tbeir names and showing that they had come 
from Gaza, and that the bodies had been handed over to the U.N. 
Truce Organization. 

Nov. 3. The heaviest fighting since the end of the Palestine War 
occurred on this date, when Israeh forces launched an attack with 
the objective of dislodging Egyptian troops from the El Auja de- 
militarized zone After several hours’ fighting the Israeli forces 
withdrew after taking 49 prisoners and captming a large quantity of 
military oqmpment, including 20 vehicles, four heavy mortars, two 
6-pdr guns, two 30 mm. anti-aircraft guns, a quantity of light 
mortars, a number of machine-guns of Belgian, Swedish, and Spanish 
manufacture, and a large quantity of small arms and ammunition 
The Egyptians tried to bring up roinforoenionts, including eight 
Sherman tanks (two of which were destroyed), but were unable to 
reach the defenders in the zone 

Discrepant versions of 
the fighting wore given by 
the Israeh and Egyptian 
sides Whilst the Israeli 
military authorities 
stated that Egyptian 
forces had boon elected 
from the domiUtarizod 
zone with the loss of 50 
killed, against Israeli 
casualties of four killed 
and 19 wounded, the 
Egyptianlligh Command 
claimed that 200 Israeli 
soldiers had boon killed 
and a number captured, 
that Egyptian troops, 
supported by armour and 
heavy guns, had recap- 
tured positions at El 
Sabha (an outpost on the 
border of the domilitar- 
izod zone), and that the 
Egyptian forces were in 
oomploto control of the 
battlefield ” Egyptian 
losses wore given in Cairo 
as 70 mon killed and missing. 

Tho following comment was made by the Jerusalem Correspondent 
of The Times “ This latest attack by Israel has tho excuse that 
Egyptian troops have been moving steadily into the Auja demilitarized 
zone siuoo Oot. 26, in defiance of tho terms of tho armistice and 
subsequent agreements. . . . Kopeatod appeals by tho [UN.] truce 
organization to tho Egyptians to withdraw have boon consistently 
ignored. It scorns clear that the Egyptian military forces have no 
right to ho in the zone. In fact, no military forces have a right to be 
there. What is loss clear is tho political status of tho area. Israel 
claims that it is lior sovereign territory ; it Is, indeed, situated on 

the Israeli side of the old international frontier On tlie other hand, 

it is pointed out by U N oflioials tlxat tho domiliiarizod zone was 
defined as such, and as nothing more, In tho armisUoe agrooment. 
Its intention was to cover the Auja crossroads and to servo as a means 
of preventing direct military access along tho Beorsheba - Ismafila 
road towards either of those two points. . . 

Nov. 4. Tho border remained quiet after tlio fighting of tho previous 
day, apart from a amall-soale Egyptian attack against an Israeli 
outpost near the “ Gaza strip,” which was repulsed. 

Nov. 8. Egyptian and Israeli forces clashed near the Israeli port 
of Eilat, at tho head of tho Gulf of Akaba, contradictory versions 
of the incident being given by the two sides. The Israeli authorities 
said that an Egyptian force had crossed into Israel from the Sinai 
desert and atttmkod an Israeli mobile patrol, but had been driven back 
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across the frontier, with no casualties to the Israeli forces. The 
Egyptian authorities said that an Israeh force had crossed the 
frontier at Has el-Naqh (five miles N W, of Eilat), supported by 
four armoured cars and aircraft, but had been repulsed after losing 
four men laUed and eight wounded. 

Incidents also occurred during October on the Israeli-Syrian 
border, apart from attacks inside Israeh territory by sabotage 
(fedayeen) groups apparently operatmg from the Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

Sept. 23. Three civilians, including an American tourist, were 
killed when an armed gang held up a bus near Meron (on the Haifa - 
Safed road, m northern Israel) and flung hand-grenades at it. 
Following a oomplamt by the Israeh authorities, who expressed the 
belief that the attackers had crossed the frontier from the Lebanon, 
an investigation was begun by the Israeh-Lebanese Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

Oct. 22-23. A border clash occurred on the Syrian frontier, 
apparently m retahation for an earUer mcident on Oct. 18 tn which 
Syrian troops had captured an Israeh soldier on the Israeli side of 
the frontier and carried him ofiC into Syria The U N. Truce Organiza- 
tion, reporting on the incident of Oct, 22-23, quoted a Syrian state- 
ment that one officer and two Syrian soldiers had been kiHed, six 
soldiers wounded, and five others bsted as missing After placing 
responsibility for the mcident upon Israel, and stating in this con- 
nexion that mvestigations had shown that the attack had been 
carried out by two Israeh platoons which advanced about a kilometre 
into Syrian territory, the U N. communique recalled that General 
Bums had ** strongly condemned the pohcy of retaliation, the 
consequences of which are here so tragically illustrated.’* The 
Israeh Army authorities announced that five Syrian soldiers had 
been captured during the night of Oct, 22-23 and would he held as 
hostages for five Israeli soldiers m Syrian hands. [Five Israeli soldiers 
had been captured by the Syrians m December last, one of whom 
subsequently took his life in his prison cell ; U N efforts to obtain 
the release of the other four had proved unavailing The fifth Israeh 
soldier in Syrian hands was the one captured on Oct 18.] 

Nov. 5. A group of armed Jordanians tried to blow up houses in 
the Israeh frontier village of Sde-Hemed, causing some damage but 
no casualties An inquiry was mstituted by the Israeh- Jordaman 
Mixed Armistice Commission 

Nov. 13. Another group of Jordanians blew up a house at Rosh 
Haayin, near the northern terminal of the Negev water pipeline 
(see 14511 A). There were no casualties A strong Israeh protest 
was made to the Mixed Armistice Commission, 

The Israeli delegation at the U.N. announced on Oct. 23 that 
it had protested to the Security Council against the “ grave 
situation ” which had arisen on the Israeli- Syrian border. 
The Israeli memorandum referred particularly to the abduction 
of the Israeli soldier on Oct. 18 (see above), which, it charged, 
was “ the latest in a senes of aggressive acts committed by 
Syria against Israel during the past few months.” It added : 

“ A particularly dangerous feature of this situation is the evidence 
which has come to hght of S 3 T^ian comphoity in the campaign which 
has been waged in northern Israel in the past few weeks by Egyptian- 
controlled fedayeen operating from bases in Syria, the Lebanon, and 
Jordan. The Government of Israel has for some time been aware 
of an Egyptian plan to continue the operations of these gangs from 
bases in other Arab countries, m addition to those at Gaza, and it is 
known that Egypt has solicited, and received, both support and 
material m this connexion from Syria.” 

U.N. Proposals for Easing of Tension* 

Proposals for easmg the tension between Egypt and Israel, 
drawn up by Dr, Hammarskjold after discussions with the 
British, U.S., and French representatives at the U.N., were 
conveyed by General Burns to Mr. Ben-Gurion (the new Prime 
Mmister of Israel — ^see 14520 A) in Jerusalem on Nov. 9 and 
to Colonel Nasser m Cairo on Nov. 10. Although they were 
not officially made public, it was understood that they involved 
the withdrawal of all troops from the demilitarized zone 
at El Au3a and the demarcation of the Egyptian-Israeli 
frontier in that area. While in Cairo, General Burns also 
had discussions with the British and U.S. Ambassadors (Sir 
Humphrey Trevelyan and Mr. Byroade) and with the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, 
who had arrived m the Egyptian capital in the course of a tour 
of European and Asian countries. 

It was stated at U.N, Headquarters on Nov. 4 that Dr. 
Hammarskjold had had meetmgs with the Israeli and Egyptian 
delegates at the U.N., and had expressed to the Israeli delegate 
his “ grave concern ” at the Israeli attack at El Auja. In 
addition, it was announced that “ the Secretary-General, m 
his prot^t, drew attention in particular to the restrictions 
placed by the Israeli authorities on the free movement of 
U.N. observers in the El Auja area immediately before and 
during the attack.” 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan had two meetmgs with the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister (Dr. Fawzi) on Nov. 6-T, and, it was under- 
stood, urged the Egyptian Government to accept the U.N. 
proposal for the withdrawal of all troops from El Auja. 


Reactions in the United States* - Statement by 
President Eisenhower. 

The Egyptian and Israeli Ambassadors in Washington were 
called to the State Department on Nov. 5 for separate dis- 
cussions with Mr. George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern Affairs. The following communique was 
issued after the meetmgs : 

Durmg recent weeks, especially during the last few days, the 
United States has noted with deep concern the mcreasmg tempo of 
hostihties between. Israel and Egypt Accordmg to our information 
there have been violations of the General [Armistice] Agreement 
by both Israel and Egypt which have led to bloodshed and loss of 
hfe The Umted States deplores resort to force for the settlement of 
disputes. 

The U.N Secretary-General and General Bums have put forward 
proposals to Israel and Egypt which are designed to ease the present 
situation along their common border. The USA. strongly supports 
the U.N. efforts to achieve a settlement by peaceful means, especially 
the current proposals of General Bums. 

Recent reports have also been received that U.N. observers who 
are under General Bums’s direction have been prevented from 
carrying out their assigned functions. The U S. A continues to believe 
that these observers should have full hberty to perform their peaceful 
functions 

Assistant Secretary Allen informed the Ambassadors of Israel and 
Egypt of the attitude of the United States, and asked for information 
with respect to their Governments’ mtentions regarding these 
matters ” 

A prepared statement by President Eisenhower — ^then 
recovermg from his recent illness — ^was released m Denver on 
Nov. 9 by Mr. Herbert Hoover jr., Under-Secretary of State. 

” All Americans,” said the President, ” have been following with 
deep concern the latest developments m the Near East. The recent 
outbreak of hostihties has led to a sharp increase m tensions. These 
events inevitably retard our search for world peace Insecurity in 
one region is bound to affect the world as a whole 

While we continue wiUing to consider requests for arms needed 
for legitimate self-defence, we do not intend to contribute to an 
arms competition m the Near East, because we do not think such a 
race would be m the true interest of any of the participants The 
pohcy which we believed would best promote the interests and the 
security of the peoples of the area was expressed in the tripartite 
declaration of May 25, 1950 This still remains our policy. 

I stated last year that om' goal tn the Near East, as elsewhere, is 
a 3 ust peace. Nothmg has taken place since which invalidates our 
fundamental policies — pohcies based on friendship for all the 
peoples of the area We believe that true security must bo based 
upon a 3 ust and reasonable settlement. The Secretary of State 
outlmed on Aug 26 [soe 14392 A] the economic and security contribu- 
tions which this country was prepared to make towards such a 
solution On that occasion I authorized Mr Dulles to state that, 
given a solution of the other related problems, I would recommend 
that the United States 3 oin m formal treaty engagements to prevent 
any effort by either side to alter by force the boundaries between 
Israel and its Arab neighbours 

Recent developments have mad© it all the more imperative that 
a settlement be found The U.S.A will continue to play its full part 
and will support firmly the United Nations, which has already 
contributed so markedly to minimizing violence in the area. I hope 
that other nations of the world will co-oporato in this ondoavour, 
thereby contributing significantly to world peace.” 

The following declaration was issued by tlie State Depart- 
ment on Nov. 10 : “ The United States lias let it be known 
that we will be strongly opposed to the side which starts a 
war m the Middle East, and very favourably disposed to the 
side which convinces the United States that it desires to 
maintain peace. We are doing everything we can to convince 
both sides that to start a war would be utter folly on their part.” 

British Reactions. - Statement hy Sir Anthony Eden* 

Mr. Nutting, Minister of State at the Foreign Office, had 
separate meetmgs on Nov. 8-4 with tlie Egyptian and Israeli 
Ambassadors in London, to whom he expressed the grave 
concern of H.M. Government at the deterioration of the 
situation. He also liad a meeting on Nov. 4 with General I^ums, 
who was returning to the Middle East after his visit to U.N. 
Headquarters. 

A Foreign Office communique said that Mr. Nutting and General 
Bums had ” a moat uHOful talk about ways of restoring tranquillity 
on the Israol-Egypt border ” ; that Mr, Nutting had expressed 
“ HM, Govornment’s appreciation of General Bums’s great efforts 
to this end, and assured him of their fullest possible support ” ; 
and that Britain would make ** strong diplomatic representations 
In Israel and Egypt in support of the proposals put forward by the 
U.N, Secretary-General In connexion with the situation tn the B1 
Auja area.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Arthur Henderson (Labour) 
suggested on Nov. 15 tliat, in view of tlie tension between 
Egypt and Israel, H.M. Government should propose a con- 
ference under U,N. auspices to secure a peaceful settlement of 
Middle Bast problems, Tliis suggestion was rejected by Sir 
Anthony Eden, who made the following statement s 
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“ A conference such as that siig-g-ested can, I thinh, only have 
any hope of snocess if the pairties concerned have previously shovm 
willingness to compronuse. It is for this that we are working. In 
my speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet [see 14519 A] I tried to set 
ont as accurately as possible the conflicting points of view which 
impede a settlement of the long-standing Palestine dispute. I think 
the House will agree that this dispute lies at the heart of all troubles 
in the Middle East It has been our policy, in close co-operation with 
the U.S. Government, to seek some means of bringing about a settle- 
ment. The proposals put forward by Mr, Dulles in August, and fully 
supported by us, were such a step My dehberate purpose last week 
was to give a new impulse towards a settlement. 

** I stated what I beheved to be the Arab and Israeli positions with 
regard to the negotiations. I said that the Arabs stand on the 1947 
and other XJ.N. resolutions, whereas the Israelis base themselves on 
the A rmi stice Agreements of 1949 and the present status ffuo. . . . 
The gap between the two positions is certainly wide But how can 
there ever be a peaceful settlement unless both sides are wiUmg to 
compromise ? Peace and conoihation are so urgently necessary for 
the peoples of the Middle East that sacrifices by both sides must 
he in the ultimate interest of both It is m that conviction that I 
have appealed to them to work together with us and our American 
alhes for peace.” 

Mr. Roberts (Lab ) asked the Prime Mimster whether he had m 
mind considerable changes ” or ** small changes ” m the boundaries 
between Israel and her Acab neighbours, m view of his (the Prime 
Minister’s) appeal to both sides to compromise. Sir Anthony lephed . 
'‘As to how far either party should move, I did not attempt to lay 
down anything and I would not attempt to do so now If both 
parties are willing to consider moving from the fixed positions they 
have taken, negotiations may have a chance.” 

Mr. ShinwcU (Lab.) drew attention to the fact that Egyptian and 
other Arab spokesmen had recently declared that they would never 
be content until the Sta.to of Israel was destroyed, and asked how 
it was possible to effect a settlement while such an intransigent 
attitude contmued In reply, the Prime Minister said that that was 
one of the problems which had to be considered , if there was a 
discussion about boundaries, there had to bo “ aooeptanco on both 
sides of the existence of States which have boundaries ” 

Mr. Grimond (Liberal) asked the Prime Mimster to make a state- 
ment on his proposal for a guarantee of Israel’s frontiers Sir Anthony 
made the following written reply “ The position of the Government 
is that they are prepared to guarantee Israel’s frontiers after a 
settlement which includes an agreement on what those frontiers axe 
to be That is also the position of the U.S Govermnont, as wiU be 
seen from President Eisenhower’s statement on Nov 9 [see above] 
... If we can get an arrangement between Israel and the Arab 
States we should be ready to guarantee it.” 

Mr, Ben-Gurioii*s Rejectioa of Eden Proposals. - 
Statement by Israeli Embassy in London. 

Mr. David Ben-Gurion, speaking in the Israeli Knesset on 
Nov- 15, rejected Sir Anthony Eden’s offer to mediate between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours on the ground that it was 
designed “ to truncate the territory of Israel for the benefit of 
her neighbours ” and therefore had “ no legal, moral, or 
logical basis.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion sold that Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals, instead 
of fostering better relations and bringing peace nearer, wore more 
likely “ to encourage and intensify Arab aggression and lesson the 
likelihood of peace in tlio Middle East.” Ho omphasizod that Israel 
could not conduct negotiations on the basis of those proposals, which, 
be said, involved the ” dismemberment of Israel's territory ” and 
were tantamount to “ bestowing a prize upon the aggressors.” He 
added : ” The Invasion by the Arab States [i o- in 1948] has made 
all U.N. rosolutlona on Palestine null and void Tlioy cannot be 
brought back to life, any more than the thousands of Jewish defenders 
who gave their lives ” 

Quoting Sir Anthony Eden’s criticism of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion said that it was dlsauioting that ho (Sir Anthony) had 
” deliberately ignored the grave danger which the supply of weapons 
of war to one side only meant for Israel.” Although Sir Anthony 
had placed the whole responsibility on the suppliers and not on the 
recipients — as if the purchasers of the a-rms had bought them for 
decorative purposes only ” — ^he had apparently forgotten that ” for 
a long time his Government, too, had boon sending arms to one aide 
only — and there Is no indication In his statement that it will not do 
so again in lufcuro.” 

The British Prime Minister (Mr. Bon-Gurlon added) had not soon 
fit to point out that Israel, which was the victim of aggression in 
1948, harboured no hostility towards her neighbours after the end 
of the fighting, and had strotohod out the hand of peace ” That 
hand is still ontstretchod,” said Mr Bon-Gurlon, but when Sir 
Anthony Eden asks for a eompromiso between the frontiers of 1947 
and the frontiorfl of 1949, Ms rociuest may bo described as fitting his 
own definition of an innocent commorciaJ transaction as applied by 
Russia to the Czech arms deal with Egypt.” 

A statement on the U.N. resolutions of 1047, to which Sir 
Anthony Eden referred in his Guildhall speech, was issued on 
Nov. 10 by the Israeli Embassy in London. 

The statement recalled that the Arab leaders had rejected the 
U.N- resolutions at the time, after the withdrawn! of the mandatory 
Power (Britain) ; had attacked Israel to prevent them from being 
enforced ; and had only supported the U.N. roeoluttons after the 
failure of their invasion of Israel. Israel’s title to the territories she 


had occupied at the end of the defensive wax, the statement declared, 
was at least as vahd as that by which Egypt had occupied the “ Gaza 
strip,” which had not been given to her under the U.N plan, or 
that by which Jordan had annexed part of mandatory Pales tme 
without U.N authority. It reaffirmed that Israel would accept the 
existing armistice Imes and would be ready, m the course of general 
negotiations for a peace settlement, “ to make necessary minor 
adjustments of those houndaries . . to facihtate the solution of 
local problems and to make the ‘ line ’ more workable ” The state- 
ment added, however : “ Israel does not adroit any claim on the 
part of the Arabs, whether alone or supported by other Powers, to 
any of the territory Israel now holds ” At the same time it reiterated 
the offer “ to meet Arab representatives, without pre-conditions on 
either side, for the amicable discussion of a just and lasting peace ” 

Following his discussions with Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles 
in Pans, Mr. Sharett, the Foreign Minister of Israel (then 
Prime Mimster), had meetings in Geneva on Oct. 27 and 
subsequent days with Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Dulles, and M. Pinay, 
and on Oct. 31 with M. Molotov. No official statements were 
issued, but it was understood that assurances had been given 
to Mr. Sharett by the Western Foreign Ministers that the 
tripartite declaration of 1950 constituted an adequate guarantee 
to Israel against any attack by her Arab neighbours. [Under 
the tripartite declaration, the U.S.A., Britain, and France 
agreed to take j'oint action in the eventuality of any aggression 
in the Middle East, whether from the Arab or the Israeli side.] 
After his conversation with Mr. Molotov — ^which was understood 
to have dealt with Communist arms supphes to the Arab 
countries — ^blr. Sharett said that “ nothing unexpected had 
occurred.” 

A spokesman of the Israeli Foreign Mimstry stated on Nov 7 
that Mr. Sharett was leaving for the U vS A with a “ completely 
revised ” arms policy, which had “ become mevitable the moment 
Egypt made her deal with Soviet Russia for Czechoslovak arms ” 
The spokesman added ” Previously we had been favourable to a 
limitation of armaments in the Middle East , now we ask for the 
right to a balance m arms ” Mr Sharett arrived m New York on 
Nov. 10 for a fortnight’s speaking tour on behalf of Israel development 
bond issues. 

The Israeli Ambassador in Washington (Mr Eban) said at a press 
conforence on Nov. 8 that Israel would ask the U.S. A. for a ** signifi- 
cant quantity ” of arms to ensure Israel’s security. 

No official statement was made by any of the Arab States 
in response to Sir Anthony Eden’s offer to mediate in the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. Colonel Nasser, however, issued a 
statement on Nov. 3 declaring that the Israeli attack at El 
Auja proved that Mr. Ben-Gurion was “ not sincere ” in his 
appeal for peace (see 14520 A), which had been delivered only 
a few hours before the attack was launched. He described 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s appeal as “ a smoke-screen designed to conceal 
his aggressive intentions,” and said that “it seems that 
Ben-Gurion wants to force peace on us.” (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Middle 
East Situation, 14485; A ; Communist Arms Supplies to 
Egypt, 14449 A 5 Border Incidents, 14419 A j 14389 A ; 
Egyptian-Syrian Pact, 14518 E ; Sir Anthony Eden, 
Guildhall Speech, 14519 A ; Mr. Ben-Gurion, 14520 A.) 

A. PORTUGAL - UNITED KINGDOM. — State 
Visit to Britain by President of Portugal. 

The President of Portugal (General Craveiro Lopes), accom- 
panied by Madame Craveiro Lopes, paid a three- day State 
visit to Britain on Oct. 25-27. 

During tlioir first day in London, the President and Idme. 
Craveiro Lopes laid wreaths on the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior, 
visited the Queen Mother at Clarenoo House, received addresses at 
St. James's Palace from the London County Coimoil and the Mayor 
and Corporation of Westminster, and in the evening attended a 
State banquet given at Buckingham Palace by H.M. the Quoon and 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

On Oct. 26 the President and Mmo. Craveiro Lopes received the 
High Commissioners of Commonwealth countries and the Ambassa- 
dors of foreign countries at Buckingham Palaoo, attended a luncheon 
given in their honour at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor (then Sir 
Seymour Howard) and Corporation of the City of London, visited 
the Exhibition of Portuguese Art at the Royal Academy (Burliugton 
House), and in the evening gave a dinner to H.M. the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh at the Portuguoso Embassy to Belgravo ^Square. 

In the morning of Oct. 27 the Portuguoso President visited the 
Atomic Energy Establishment at Xlarwoll and the R.A.F. station 
at Benson, Oxfordshire, whilst Mmo. Craveiro Lopes visited a 
children’s day nursery in Westminster, followed by a visit to the 
Woilaeo Collection. In the evening General and Mme. Craveiro Lopea, 
accompanied by the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, attended 
a gala performance of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. 

President and Mme, Craveiro Lopes travelled to Britain on 
board the Portuguese sloop Bartolomeu JDias^ returning to 
Lisbon on Oct. 28 by air. (Tinaes - Daily Telegrap]^ 
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A. FRENCH MOROCCO. — Abdication of Sultan 
Moulay Ben Arafa. - Return of Sultan Mohammed 
Ben Youssef after Recognition by French Government. 
- M. Dubois succeeds General de Latour as Resident- 
General. - Suppression of Riff Revolt. - French 
Allegations of Spanish Aid to Rebels. 

Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, who had arrived in France 
on Oct. 31 from his exile in Madagascar, returned to Morocco 
on Nov. 16 after the French Government had formally recog- 
nized him on Nov. 6 as the legitimate Sultan. The Sultan’s 
return and reinstatement brought to an end the controversy 
caused by his deposition on Aug. 20, 1953. Developments in 
Morocco since the establishment of the Council of the Throne 
on Oct. 15 are described below. 

The Council of Guardians of the Throne was formally in- 
stalled on Oct. 17, and two days later invited Si Fatmi Ben 
Slimane, a leading independent nationalist, to form a Govern- 
ment. 

Ben Slimane, who accepted the Council's invitation on Oct. 22, 
IS a member of a promment Moroccan ruling family, and was appointed 
president of the Supreme Shertftan Court at Rabat in 1945, and 
subsequently Pasha of Fez. In June 1953 he publicly protested 
against the intrigues theu being conducted against the Sultan 
Mohammed Ben Youssef, and in consequence was removed from 
office by the new Sultan immediately after his accession m August 
of that year He was a member of the nationalist delegation which 
visited Madagascar in September last for negotiations with Ben 
Youssef, 

Although the Democratic Independence Party expressed 
its willingness to serve m the new Government, its formation 
was delayed by the attitude of the Istiqlal (the other nationalist 
party), which refused to recognize the Council of the Throne 
on the grounds that its composition differed from that agreed 
upon at the Aix-les-Bains conference, and that Ben Youssef 
had not yet been allowed to leave Madagascar. In reply to 
these objections, Si Bekkai (the nationalist representative on 
the Conned) published on Oct. 22 a telegram from Ben Youssef 
approvmg of the Couned as constituted, whdst Ben Shmane 
announced on the same day that Ben Youssef ’s departure for 
France was immment. 

Popular dissatisfaction with Ben Youssef ’s continued exile 
and with the composition of the Couned had led to serious 
riots at Marrakesh and Rabat, and to an increase in terrorist 
activities in Casablanca, Rabat, Meknds, and other cities. 
The political situation, however, was dramatically transformed 
on Oct. 25 when Hadj Thami El-Glaoui (the Pasha of 
Marrakesh), after visiting the Couned of the Throne at Rabat, 
publicly announced his support for the restoration of Ben 
Youssef. This development came as a complete surprise, as 
El Glaom had been Ben Youssef ’s bitterest opponent since 1950, 
had led the movement for his deposition, and had violently 
opposed any suggestion that Sultan Moulay Ben Arafa should 
abdicate. 

In Ms statement El Glaoui said : My visit to the members of 
the Conned of Guardians of the Throne must not be interpreted as 
a recognition of the Oonnoil, the legitimacy of which I have never 
ceased to deny. I share the joy of the entire Moroccan people at the 
announcement of His Majesty Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef 's return 
to France. I associate myself with the desire of the Moroccan nation 
for the speedy restoration of Sidi Mohammed Ben Yonssof and his 
retnm to the tbxone, wMch alone can unify the nation in heart and 
spirit ” 

Similar declarations of support for Ben Yonssef were issued during 
the next few days by almost all his former opponents, including 
the religions leader B1 Kittanl, Prince Moulay Ahdallah (whom 
Ben Arafa had entrusted with the Royal seal on his departure to 
Tangier), Si Abderrahaman El Haioui (former director of protocol 
to Ben Arafa), and many pashas and oalds The uUma of Fez (the 
religions body which elects the Sultan) proclaimed on Oot 26 that 
prayers should be offered '"in the name of the legitimate Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef." 

On Oct. 29 the Sultan Moulay Ben Arafa announced his 
decision to abdicate in a letter to President Coty, which was 
worded as follows : 

" The situation in Morocco obliges us to take a further step along 
the path of self-effacement on wMoh we have entered in our people's 
interests. In view of the unanimity of our beloved people, and of 
the will of a nation to wMoh France has given nnity and prosperity, 
we now consider it our duty ... to renounce all our rights, whilst 
oaMng upon our subjects to rally, now that all obstacles have been 
removed, to the person of Sldl Mobammed Ben Youssef." 

Following the publication of this letter on Oct. 81, the 
French Government issued a communique stating that El 
Glaoui’s declaration and Ben Arafa’s decision had fundamentally 
modified the dynastic problem, which it had always regarded 
as^a “ strictly Moropcan problem,” and noting with satisfaction 
**|the possibilities which are now offered of ensuring calm 
and orderly development in Morocco.” 


El Glaoui’s declaration was followed by mass demonstrations in 
all the large towns, wMoh contmned until Oct. 31 and gave rise to 
a number of incidents ; several people were killed and woimded m 
Mashes at Oujda and Marrakesh, although in general the demonstra- 
tions passed off peacefully- Terrorist attacks, however, continued, 
m one of which the vice-president of the Moroccan section of Presence 
Franeaise (Mustapha hen Raissi Bonchaad) was killed by a gunman 

Ben Youssef arrived at Nice by air from Madagascar on 
Oct. 31, and was welcomed by Ben Shmane and other 
Moroccan notables and by representatives of the French 
Government. On the following day he proceeded to St. 
Germam-en-Laye, near Pans, where he was installed as the 
French Government’s guest and where he later received 
M. Pinay, the French Foreign Minister, who had returned for 
the purpose from the Geneva conference of Foreign Ministers. 
In a statement issued after their meeting Ben Youssef declared 
that he welcomed with “ immense pleasure ” the Moroccan 
people’s “ unanimous desire to achieve the full exercise of 
its democratic liberties, within the framework of its sovereignty 
and of a Franco-Moroccan inter-dependence freely elaborated 
in justice, friendship, and respect for each other’s interests, 
as the French Government, m accordance with our wishes, 
proposed on Oct. 1.” 

The members of the Council of the Throne tendered their 
resignation to Ben Youssef on Nov. 2, stating that they 
considered their task to be accomplished. Durmg the next 
three days Ben Youssef received a number of delegations 
representing different sections of Moroccan opimon. 

To representatives of the Istiqlal and of the Democratic Independ- 
ence Party he gave an assurance that he favoured the institution 
of a democratic regime and a constitutional monarchy m Morocco 
On Nov. 4 he informed two representatives of the French community 
that he regarded the French settlers as an essential component 
of the Moroccan community," and that he considered that no 
durable progress can he made in the defimtion of their rights and 
duties without their co-operation " On Nov. 5 he received two 
officials of the World Jewish Congress, to whom he gave a pledge 
that Moroccan Jews would enjoy complete equality of rights with 
Moslems ; in this connexion he recalled that during the war he had 
resisted pressure by the Nazis and by the Vichy regime to introduce 
discnmmatory measures against the Jews of Morocco 

The French Government issued a communique on Nov. 5 
recognizing Ben Youssef as Sultan, m the following terms : 
“ The French Government is happy to state that the crisis 
which has long divided Morocco can now end with the unanimous 
agreement of the Moroccan people. With the return of his 
Majesty Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef to the Sherifian throne, 
the way is now open for constructive negotiation. The sovereign, 
who IS at present the guest of France, will soon return to 
Morocco. The French Government, which remains faithful to 
the policy laid down m its declaration of Oct. 1, 1955, and to 
the principles expounded by the Prime Minister before the 
National Assembly on Oct. 8, 1955, will work for the develop- 
ment of Morocco into a modern, free, and sovereign State, 
within a framework of interdependence with France, in 
accordance with the guiding principles which formed the 
subject of the letters exchanged between General Catroux 
and H.M. Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef on Sept. 8-0, 1055, 
at Antsirab6.” The text of the Antsirab6 correspondence was 
published at the same time. 

General Oatroux’s letter of Sept. 8 defined the ohjootlvos of the 
French Government’s policy as " to confirm by indisputable acts the 
principle of Moroccan sovereignty, and to lead Morocco to the Hiatus 
of a modem, free, and sovereign State, united to Franco by the 
permanent bonds of a freely aoooptod Interdcpendonoo ; with the 
reservation that, in view of the indissoluble nature of the bonds 
uniting the two countrlea, the rights and major interosts of Franco 
In strategic, political, diplomatic, cconomicj, and cultural matters 
shall he guaranteed, and that Frenchmen settled in the [Sherifian] 
Empire shall bo granted a status proportionate to the important 
contribution which they have made and will continue to mak(s to 
Morocco’s general well-being,” During their conversations (the 
letter recalled) Bon Youssef had oomplotcly approved tliis policy ; 
had stated that the permanonoe of Franco’s prcHonoe in Morocco 
and of her rights and prerogatives was not a subject for dis(rasa!on, 
as tbe two countries wore inseparable " ; and had agreed tha<t 
Frenchmen in Morocco should have different status from foreigners." 

In his reply, dated Sept 9, Ben Youssef reaffirmed his support for 
this poUoy, for the appointment of a Oounell of the Tlirone " without 
thereby abandoning any of our rights," and for the formation of a 
representative Government. 

On Nov. 6 M. Pinay received Ben Youssef at the Chiteau 
of La Celle-St. Cloud, near Paris, and officially informed him 
that the French Government recognized him as the de 
Sultan of Morocco and that he was firee to return to Rabat. 
They then returned together to the Sultan’s temporary 
residence at St. Germain-cn-Laye, where the Sherifian flag 
was hoisted and a military guard of honour was posted. A 
joint statement issued after the ceremony announced that the 
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Sultan had authorized the Council of the Throne to conduct 
Government business pending his return to Rabat ; that he 
would establish a representative Government entrusted both 
with negotiations with France and with reforms creatmg a 
democratic State and a constitutional monarchy m Morocco ; 
and that “France and Morocco would build their common 
future together, without the mtervention of any third party, 
affirming their sovereignty, mutually guaranteemg their rights 
and those of their citizens, and respectmg the treaty rights 
of foreign Powers.” 

The right-wing settlers* organization, Prisence Frangaise, issued 
on Nov 7 a communique declaring that it officially recogmzed Ben 
Youssef as Sultan “ for the first time,** and putting forward the 
following demands . “ The future status of the French population 
of Morocco must be based on numerically equal representation for 
Frenchmen and Moroccans m mternal assemblies, the Council of 
Government, mumcipal coimcils, etc. This status must be negotiated 
under the aegis of France, but directly between the spokesmen of 
the French population and of the Moroccans The Frenchmen of 
Morocco will never recognize any statute or agreement concluded 
without their participation. Regular elections must he orgamzed 
for the formation of a Coimcil of the French of Morocco The task 
of this Council will be to discuss the future status of the French 
population with the future Sherifian Government.** 

El Glaoui travelled to France and presented himself before the 
Sultan on Nov. 8, askmg on his knees for pardon and declaring that 
he had been “ deceived ** The Sultan, in reply, assured him that 
the past IS forgotten ** and that “ you will he judged by what 
you do m the future.** A large number of pashas and caSds who 
had taken part m the Sultan’s deposition also appealed for, and 
received, his pardon on the same day. 

SI Allal El Fassi, the exiled leader of the Istiqlal, sent the Sultan 
a telegram of congratulations from Cairo on Nov 8 assuring him of 
his loyalty, but in a Press statement on the same day criticized the 
reference to “ permanent bonds with France ** m the jomt statement 
issued by the Sultan and M. Pinay two days earlier A delegation 
from the Istiqlal was received by the Sultan on Noy. 9, and sub- 
sequently issued a commumqu6 noting with satisfaction the French 
imdertaking to lead Morocco to the status of an independent State , 
emphasizmg that the first objective of Franco -Moroccan negotiations 
must be the replacement of the Treaty of Fez of 1912 by a new 
agreement , and claiming that a complete identity of views existed 
between tbe Sultan and the Istiqlal on this matter. 

On subsequent days the Sultan had another meeting with 
El Glaoui on Nov. 11 , and with M. Balafredj (secretary-general 
of the Istiqlal) and M. Ouazzani (of the Democratic Independ- 
ence Party) on Nov. 12 . On the latter date it was announced 
m Rabat that, on behalf of the Council of the Throne and on 
the orders of Sultan Ben Youssef, M. Ben Slimane had notified 
the members of the Makhzen (i.e. the Moroccan members of 
the Council of Viziers and Directors) that they would no longer 
be required to attend any official functions, and that their 
offices would be terminated as from Nov. 15. 

The French Government announced on Nov. 9 that it had 
accepted the resignation of General de Latour, the Resident- 
General in Morocco, and had appointed M. Andr 6 Dubois 
as his successor with immediate effect. 

M Dubois (52), a Civil Servant born at Bdn© (Algeria), had been 
Prefect of the Paris polioo since July 1954, and in that capacity had 
become well known for prohibiting the nse of motor-horns in Paris 
(see 13948 D) 

Sultan Ben Youssef returned by air to Morocco on Nov. 16, 
being received at Rabat (the capital) by the members of the 
Council of the Throne, M. Ben Slimane, M. Dubois, and several 
hundred notables from French and Spanish Morocco and the 
International Zone of Tangier. He was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by vast crowds — ^including large numbers of Berber 
tribesmen — Alining the route from the airport to the palace. 
Addressing the crowds from the palace, the Sultan declared * 
Like you, we have kept faith ; like you, we have done our duty. 
Behold us now before you, the same as you have always known us, 
ever devoted to the service of our homeland. Praise be to AUah, 
who in his mercy has brought our trials to an end.** 

Later m the day the Sultan held an official reception at which 
M Dubois reaffirmed the intention of the French Government to 
load Morocco to the position of an ** independent State, nnltod with 
France by permanent links of inter-dependence based on free 
consent.** 

In reply, the Sultan declared that M. Dubois could always count 
on his support in efCacing the causes and consequences of the past 
two years of crisis— a crisis, he affirmed, essentially political in 
character. Ills own desire was to he “ the constitutional monarch of 
a modern, democratic, and independent State.** He asked the 
Residont-Gonoral, as roprosontativo of Franco, to assuago the anxieties 
of the French settlers in Morocco and to assure them of his desire 
that they should live in fruitful co-operation with his subjects in 
** a now but ever hospitable Morocco.** 

On the previous day M. Dubois liad announced an amnesty 
for 1,700 prisoners convicted on minor charges, and had 
empowered prison governors to shorten the sentences of other 
convicts. The three-year ban on the newspaper El Allam, the 
dady organ of the Istiqlal, was lifted by M. Dubois on Nov. 14. 


Despite the relaxation of tension caused by the Sultan*s return, 
and his appeal for the preservation of law and order, clashes and 
terrorist activities continued in various cities. During the first week 
of November 28 people were killed and 59 injnred by terrorists, a 
higher total than for any correspondmg period since August- 
Casualties through acts of terrorism during the weekend Nov. 12-13 
numbered 18 killed and 11 wounded, including 13 killed and 6 injured 
m 29 terrorist attacks at Casablanca. 

The RiflF Revolt. 

In tbe Riff area, where an uprising had broken out on 
Oct. 1 - 2 , the French forces launched a fresh offensive on 
Oct. 23 to the east of Tizi Ouzli, as a result of which the last 
considerable msurgent force still at large was driven across the 
frontier mto Spamsh Morocco. A group of rebels from Bou 
Zineb (a French enclave m Spanish Morocco) made a successful 
raid on Oct. 25 on a French imit near Boured, but on Nov. 3 
Bou Zmeb was reoccupied by French troops, most of the in- 
surgents having fled. Total rebel casualties from Oct. 1-15 were 
estimated by the French authorities at 100 killed and 2,000 
wounded m the Rifi area, 40 killed and 100 wounded m the 
Middle Atlas, and three killed and 15 wounded in the Taforalt 
area. 

Although the French authorities announced, at the begimimg of 
November that the Rifif rebellion was virtually over, another serious 
clash occurred on Nov- 11 north of Boured, near the Spamsh 
Moroccan border, when a rebel force about 300 strong and armed 
with automatic weapons twice attacked a unit of French Moroccan 
troops, French casualties were 10 soldiers and n o.o.s killed, 16 
injured, and several missing 

Franco-Spanish Note Exchanges. 

The disturbances m the Riff led to exchanges of Notes 
between the French and Spanish Governments, the former 
complammg at the alleged help given to the rebels from the 
Spamsh zone of Morocco, and the latter repudiating these 
allegations. 

The Spanish Government protested to France on Oct 15 agamst 
** the systematic campaign of false information conducted by the 
French Press and radio,** and agamst allegations by General de 
Latour and General Billotto (the French War Mimster) that the 
Rifl revolt was receiving support from Spanish Morocco The Note 
claimed that strict border control was being exercised by the Spamsh 
authorities to prevent any mfiltrations into French Morocco by 
trouble-makers, and declared that Spam might be obliged to take 
the matter to the U.N if the French press campaign against Spain 
continued The High Commissioner of Spamsh Morocco (General 
Valino) stressed that those sections of the frontier afCoctod by the 
Riff revolt had been completely closed by the Spanish authorities. 

In reply, General do Latour declared on Oct 16 that “ it is notorious 
that the Moroccan rebels have found help and lofuge m the Spanish 
zone of Morocco.*’ He added : The most patent fact, which no-one 
can deny, is that the French post of Bou Zinob, which was only an 
observation post m the Spamsh zone, was attacked by rebels, and 
that the neighbouring Spamsh post, which is responsible for main- 
taining order m the area, did not intervene.” General do Latour 
also alleged that a French unit had been fired upon from the Spanish 
zone on Oct 14. The Spanish Note was rejected by France 

A reply to General de Latour’s statomont was issued on Oct. 17 
by the Spanish l^oroign Ministry, which pointed out that the nature 
of the terrain made it impossible to define the frontier with exactitude, 
and therefore difficult to prove that French forces had been fired 
upon from the Spanish zone. It added ” The Residont-Gonoral 
complains that the Spanish position near the advanced post of 
Bou Zinob did not help that post when it was attacked by rebels. 
Yet the French Government, when it violated treaties to depose the 
legitimate Sultan, cannot now call upon Spain for assistance in 
military operations intended to suppress the discontent provoked 
by this obtuse policy . . .” The Spanish Consul-General at Rabat 
protested to General de Latour on Got. 18 against three recent 
incidents m which French artillery or aircraft wore alleged to have 
bombarded Spanish territory. The allegations wore denied by the 
French authorities. 

During liis stay at St. Germain-en-Laye the Sultan received 
the Spanish Ambassador m Fans (the Count of Casa-Rojas) 
and expressed his gratitude to General Franco and to the 
Spanish Government for having continued to recognize him 
throughout his exile. — (Le Monde, Faris - Le Figaro, l^aris - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. French Morocco, X4473 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Purchasing Power of £* 

The Economic Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Edward 
Boyle) stated m a parliamentary answer on Nov. 10 that, 
taking the value oC the iL as 208. ni 1988, it was estimated that 
tlxe internal purchasing power for 1946 (for winch monthly 
figures were not available) was 1 Is- lOd. ; for May 1952, 8s. Od. ; 
for February 1955, Ss. ; and for September 3 955, 7s. lOd. 
This estimate was based on the consumer price index, supple- 
mented by the interim index of retail prices, — (Times) (13025 p») 
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A. BRAZIL. — Army Coup d’Etat. - Deposition, of 
Acting President Luz. - Senlior Nereu Ramos appointed 
President of Brazil until January, 1956. - New Cabinet. - 
Final Presidential Election Residts. 

President Caf4 Filho took indefinite leave on Nov. 8, having 
suffered a heart attack a few days earlier, and on the same 
day Senhor Carlos Coimbra da Luz, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, became aetmg President of the Republic 
under the provisions of the Brazilian Constitution. On Nov, 
11, however, Senhor Luz was deposed by a coup d^etat led 
by the Minister of War, General Teixeira Lott, and Senhor 
Nereu Ramos, President of the Senate and constitutionally 
next in Ime of succession to the presidency of the Republic, 
was elected Acting President by Congress ; the voting was 
185 to 72 in the Chamber of Deputies and 44 to 19 in the 
Senate. President Ramos will serve imtil Jan. 31, 1956, when 
Senhor Kubitschek — who was elected to the presidency m the 
recent elections — ^formally takes office. 

President Ramos (66), a close Mend of the late President Vargas, 
belongs — ^like both Senhor Lnz and Senhor Kubitschek — ^to the 
Parttdo Social Democrat ica. A professor of constitutional law, and a 
former Governor of the State of Santa Catarina (where he owns a 
number of newspapers), he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1930 and to the Senate m 1954. 

The coup was organized by the Army, as the traditional 
defenders of the Constitution, because of a movement by 
influential officers and politicians who were strongly critical 
of the results of the recent elections m which Senhor Kubitschek 
and Senhor Goulart were returned as President and Vice- 
President. Senhores Kubitschek and Goulart had been 
supported not only by the parties which backed the late 
President Vargas but also by the Communists, who, although 
banned as a political party, are still allowed to publish propa- 
ganda and otherwise to express their views publicly. Because of 
this support there had been moves to have the election results 
declared invalid, and these attempts were believed to have been 
favoured by the Navy and the Air Force. 

The immediate events leading up to the Army coup originated 
in a speech on Nov. 1 by Colonel Mamede, one of the signatories 
of the “ manifesto of the colonels ” at the beginning of 1954 
which had led to the resignation of Senhor Goulart as Mmister 
of Labour m the Vargas Cabinet, and had initiated the political 
crisis that ended in President Vargas’s suicide. In his speech 
Colonel Mamede publicly advocated a rismg to prevent the 
installation of Senhor Kubitschek and Senhor Goulart in 
January. General Teixeira Lott, determined to keep the 
Army out of politics, demanded that acting President Luz 
should transfer Colonel Mamede to some less influential post, 
but the President supported the Colonel and refused to take 
action against him. General Teixeira Lott thereupon resigned 
as Mmister of War and subsequently staged the coup d^dtat. 

Army forces imder the command of generals occupied the central 
police headqnartors and the mayor’s ofiSce in Rio de Janeiro, whilst 
other Army contingents surrounded Government buildings, the 
radio station, the post offtce, and several newspaper buildings In 
a statement General Lott claimed that the Presidents of the Supreme 
Court and of Parliament had declared their “ solidarity with the 
movement tending to return the situation to that of a normal con- 
stitutional regime,*' and that his action was supported by all the 
officers of the garrison m the capital, by the commanders of the 
central and northern military zones, by the 5th Infantry Division, 
and by tbe Governor of tho State of Minas Gerais. 

The Navy and Air Ministers, on tho other hand, issued a statement 
declaring that they considered the Army's action to be “ illegal and 
subversive,** and pledging the support of tboir forces to President 
Luz. Marines with field guns wore deployed in strategic positions 
around the Air Ministry, and defensive positions were established 
at the Galeao air base, outside tbe capital Later, however, the Navy 
Ministry informed Congress that it would support General Lott and 
abide by tbe decision of Congress, and the Galeao air base surrendered 
without opposition. 

The coup was carried out without auy fighting, although a 
number of senior officers were arrested, including Lieut.- 
General Alvaro Fuiza de Castro, who had briefly succeeded 
General Lott as War Mmister. Senhor Luz left Rio de Janeiro 
aboard the cruiser Tamandare on Nov. 11, but subsequently 
returned to the capital and on Nov. 14 resigned his position 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies, though retaining his 
seat in Congress. No action was taken against him or against 
others who had opposed the coup, and all arrested persons 
were later released. Senhor Carlos Lacerda (the editor of 
Tribuna da Imprema), however, who had openly favoured a 
coup of the sort which General Lott’s action had been designed 
to prevent, remained m the Cuban Embassy, where he had 
taken refuge. 

On assuming the presidency, Senhor Ramos reinstated 
General Teixeira Lott as Minister of War and retained Senhor 
Camaira as Minister of Finance, but otherwise completely 


reorganized the Government. The following new appomtments 
were announced on Nov. 12 * Foreign Affairs — Senhor Jose C. 
Macedo Soares ; Justice— Senhor Francisco Mendez Pimentel ; 
Labour — Senhor Nelson Omegna ; Navy — ^Rear-Admiral 
Antomo Alves Camara jr. ; Air — ^Brigadier Jaseo Alves Secco. 

Shortly before these events, the final results of the recent 
Presidential elections had been officially announced as follows : 
Senhor Juseelino Kubitschek, 2,878,345 ; Major-General 
Juarez Tavora, 2,543,067 ; Senhor Adhemar de Barros, 
2,188,781 ; Senhor Plmio Salgado, 697,931. In^ the Vice- 
Presidential elections the voting was : Senhor Joao Goulart, 
3,413,651 ; Senhor Milton Campos, 3,253,194 ; and Senhor 
Danton Coelho, 1,127,907. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times - Le Monde, Pans) (14479 A.) 

B. CYPRUS. — Economic Development Programme. 

Details of a comprehensive economic and social development 
programme for (Cyprus, costing about £38,000,000, were 
announced by the Governor (Field-Marshal Sir John Hardmg) 
m a broadcast on Nov. 16. The main features of the programme, 
which had been approved by the British Colomal Secretary 
(Mr. Lennox-Boyd), were as follows : 

(1) Development of rural areas, with emphasis on irrigation and 
water-supply programmes. A sum of £500,000 had been allotted 
for this purpose durmg the next 12 months 

(2) Agricultural research and the expansion of forestry, to enable 
the island to rely to a much greater extent on its own timber resources 
than hitherto. 

(3) Expansion of electrical supply and mland telecommunications. 

(4) Port development, in which connexion Sir John Hardmg 
said that there was “ no reason why a first-rate modern port should 
not help to make Cyprus the busiest and most prosperous island m 
the Mediterranean.** Plans for such a port were at present being 
drawn up by a firm of consulting engineers. 

(5) A first-class network of trunk roads capable of canying all 
types of modern vehicles 

(6) Improvements at Nicosia airport. 

(7) Improvements to school buildings, the establishment of 
technical high schools in the four mam towns outside Nicosia, and 
the conversion of the technical trades* school at Nicosia into a 
technical institute As regards lughor education, a ** liberal and 
extensive ** range of scholarships would be provided for residential 
courses at universities and other institutions m the United Kingdom. 

(8) The provision of funds to provide small dwelling houses on 
hiro-purchaso terras In addition, measures for social insurance 
would be announced shortly 

Sir John Harding emphasized that the British Government were 
determined both to restore law and order and to develop the island’s 
economy so as to ensure a substantial rise in the standard of living 
No progress in the betterment of economic and social conditions, 
however, could bo made without the restoration of public security 
and confidence, and in this connexion immediate measures would 
be taken to build up an adequate police force, which had hitherto 
been lacking. Tho Governor ended his broadcast with an appeal 
to all Cjrpriots to co -operate m achieving prosperity and the develop- 
ment of ** this lovely island.” 

The new development plan was an expanded version of one 
that had been worked out earlier between the Colonial Office 
and the former Governor, Sir Richard Armitage. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14513 A.) 

C. JORDAN. — Expansion of Armed Forces. - 
Acquisition of Jet Aircraft from Britain. 

The Jordanian Prime Minister (Said el-Mufti) announced 
on Nov. 1, when reading the Speech from the Throne on behalf 
of King Hussein, that Jordan intended to remforce her armed 
forces with heavy modern weapons and to build up an effective 
air force. He declared that the Government’s policy with 
regard to Palestine was based on the principles of the Arab 
League, that Jordan regarded herself as the Arabs’ “ front 
line against the Zionist danger,” and that a solution to the 
Palestine problem should be found within the framework of a 
complete understanding between the Arab countries. 

It was stated in Amman on Nov. 6 that Britain had agreed 
to supply the Jordanian Air Force with ten Vampire jet aircraft. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 1421:0 B.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower leaves 
Hospital. - Convalescence at Gettysburg. 

President Eisenhower flew to Washington on Nov. 11 from 
Denver, where he had been recovering from his heart attack 
on Sept. 24, and was given an enthusiastic welcome by large 
crowds. On Nov. 14 he drove to his farm at (Gettysburg 
(Pennsylvania), some 75 miles from the Federal capital, for 
an indefinite convalescence. A temporary office for the 
Administration was established at (Gettysburg umler Mr. 
Sherman Adams, the President’s Assistant,* until the President 
could resume his duties m Washington. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14152 D*) 
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A. JAPAN. — Party Mergers. - Establishment of 
Two-Party System. 

After a four-year split, the two Japanese Sociahst parties — 
the Right-wing and Left-wing Socialists — merged on Oct. 14 as a 
unified Socialist Party, with 155 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the Lower House) and 70 seats in the House of 
Councillors (the Upper House). On Nov. 15 the Democratic 
and Liberal parties merged under the name of the Liberal 
Democratic Party, with 302 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and 115 m the House of Councillors. As a result of these 
developments, a two-party political system emerged for the 
first time in Japanese parliamentary history. 

Merger of Socialist Parties. The merger of the two Sociahst parties 
had been agreed upon in January last, and was effected after many 
months of negotiations which ended m agreement on a programme 
acceptable to both groups. Whereas the Left-wmg Socialists had 
based themselves on the Marxist conception of the “ class struggle ” 
and had demanded the complete disarmament and neutrahzation of 
Japan, the Right-wing Socialists had worked for the establishment 
of Socialism by parhamentary processes, and had supported limited 
rearmament and the recognition of Japan’s dependence on the 
United States for security purposes Durmg the three months pre- 
ceding the merger, the gap between these points of view had gradually 
narrowed, largely as a result of major concessions by the Left-wmg 
Socialists 

Eventually, both groups accepted a programme of which the 
principal pomts were as follows : (1) internal policy — ^the achieve- 
ment of Socialism by democratic and peaceful processes, accompamed 
by far-reaching economic and social reforms ; (2) foreign policy the 
termination of the U S.-Japanese security pact, and its replacement 
by a ** Locamo-type ’’ pact for the Pacific and Par East which 
should include the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China 
as well as Japan and the United States , (3) defence policy — support 
for world disarmament, opposition to Japanese rearmament, a halt 
to the present expansion of the armed forces, and the creation of a 
security pohoe force for internal protection The two principal 
objectives of the Socialist Party were defined as (1) “ to change the 
present capitahstic structure of the country into one of socialistic 
form through democratic and peaceful methods,” and (2) “ to recover 
complete independence for Japan.” Whilst the party’s constitution 
stipulated that the Socialist Party was based on the working-class, 
and was of a working-class character, it reaffirmed that its principles 
were not compatible with Communism, which was strongly denounced 
in the preamble to the party’s programme. 

The two parties formally dissolved themselves on Oct. 13, the 
unified Sociahst Party coming officially into existence on the following 
day Mr Suzuki, formerly head of the Loft-wmg Socialists, became 
chairman of the unified party, whilst Mr Asanuma, formerly secretary- 
general of the Right-wing Socialists, assumed the same post in the 


unified party 

Merger of Democratic and Liberal Parties. Negotiations for the 
merger of the Democratic Party (the Government party headed by 
the Prime Minister, Mr- Hatoyama) and the Liberal Party, which 
began last spring, ended on Nov. 13, when the Liberals finally approved 
the merger Both parties formally dissolved themselves on Nov 14, 
and the Liberal Democratic Party—whioh is Conservative in character 
— came officially into existence on the following day. A six-point 
programme was adopted which included the attainment of economic 
independence, the establishment of a WeKare State, measures to 
combat bureaucracy, revision of the post-war Constitution to permit 
Japanese rearmament, and the eventual revision of the U.S.-Japanose 

security pact . ^ .l, ^ ^ 

The principal obstacle to the unification of the two parties had 
been a dispute about the party leadership, which remained un- 
resolved The Democrats wanted Mr Hatoyama to become party 
chairman, with Mr. Ogata (the loader of the Liberals) as his 
whilst the Liberals had demanded the open election of officers wh©i^ 
a deadlock on this matter threatened to wreck the merger of the two 
parties, it was agreed, as a compromise, that the new party shomd 
bo headed by a four-man executive oomnuttee comprising Mr. 
Hatoyama, Mr. Ogata, and two other members— -Mr. Kishi, a Demo- 
crat, and Mr. Ishii, a Liberal. It was a-greed tbat this arrangement 
should continue untfitho spring of 1966 Mr. Kishi, formerly secrotary- 
goiioral of the Democratic Party, was appointed to the same p<^t 
in the new party, whilst Mr Ishii, his former Liberal counterpart, 
was appointed chairman of the executive committee ^ 

Two prominent Liberals— Mr. Yoshida, the former Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Sato, a former secretary-general of the Liberal — 

refused to accept the ari’angemonta for a joint executive coinmittoo, 
and announced that they would sit in the Diet as Independents. 

As a result of the mergers, party strengths in the two Houses 
of the Japanese Parliament were as follows • (a) House of 
Representatives (407 members) — 802 Liberal Democrats, 
150 Socialists, eight others (including two Communists), one 
vacancy; (b) House of Councillors (250 members)-— 115 
Liberal Democrats, 70 Socialists, 47 Ryukufuka%, 18 others, 
five vacancies. — (Japanese Embassy, London " Man- 

chester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Frev. rep. Political Parties, 14005 A ; Elections, 14^33 A.) 


B. ALBANIA. — Population Figures. 

Tirana Radio announced on Nov. 12 that a recent national 
census had shown the population of Albania to be 1,894,810, 
an increase of 175,867 since 1050, (limes) 


C. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — Formation of 

Eurofima ” Company. - Convention signed. 

At the third meeting of the European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport, held in Berne from Oct. 18-20 under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Lepori (the Swiss Minister of Communications), 
the Transport Ministers of 14 European countries signed the 
international convention formally establishing the Euro- 
fima ” Company for the finanemg of railway rolling-stock, 
with headquarters m Basle. The signatory countries were 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Erance, the German Federal 
Republic, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. The 
only European countries represented at the conference which 
did not sign were Greece, Turkey, and the United Kmgdom. 

The company’s capital of 50,000,000 Swiss francs, divided into 

5.000 shares of 10,000 francs each, will consist of A shares (payable 
in cash) and B shares (for which payment is to be made by brmgmg 
m goods wagons). The largest participations will he those of the 
German Federal Railways and the French National Railways Company 
(1,300 B shares each), followed by the Italian State Railways (700 B 
shares) and the Belgian National Railway Company (550 B shares). 
The Swiss Federal Railways will hold 400 A shares ; the Netherlands 
Railways 300 B shares , the Swedish State Railways, the Spanish 
Railways, the Luxemburg National Railway Company, and the 
Yugoslav Railways 100 A shares each , the Portuguese Railway 
Company 20 A shares ; and the Austrian Federal Railways, the 
Danish State Railways, and the Norwegian State Railways 10 A 
shares each It was stipulated that the B shares would have to he 
converted into A shares withm 10 years. 

The value of the goods wagons to be brought in will be : German 
and French Railways, 11,700,000 Swiss francs each ; Itahan Railways 

6.300.000 frs. ; Belgian Railways 4,900,000 frs , and Netherlands 
Railways 2,700,000 frs. The wagons brought m will be rented back 
by the various national systems. 

According to its articles of association, “ Eurofima ” will 
procure new uniform rollmg-stock for the railway administra- 
tions holding shares in the company. For this purpose it will 
place orders for goods wagons either for its own account or 
for the account of the participating railway admmistrations or 
similar undertakmgs. Any rolling-stock bought for its own 
account will be let or sold to the railways of member-countries. 
In addition to its own capital, “ Eurofima ” may take up loans 
and credits. 

The hfetime of the Eurofima ” Company was fixed at 50 years. 
The members of the board of administration will be elected irrespective 
of thoir nationality. Each member-country holding at least two per 
cent of the shares (i.e , shares with a nominal value of 1,000,000 Swiss 
francs) will bo entitled to two seats on the board Any dividends 
paid on A shares out of not profits will he limited to a maximum of 
four per cent The railways of any other countries adhering to the 
convention may be admitted to membership by decision of the 
Company’s general meeting. In an additional protocol it was 
stipulated that payments for share subscriptions and rents of goods 
wagons wotdd bo settled outside any bilateral or mnltllateral 
payments agreements. 

The conference also considered the co-ordination of myest- 
ments m roads and road transport, as well as certain projects 
for waterways of European importance. It elected Dr. Lepori 
as cliairman of the Council for the next 12 months. 

(Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Frev. rep. Eurofima Company, 14357 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — University of Exeter. 

The University College of the South-West of England, at 
Exeter, was reconstituted on Oct. 29 as the University of 
Exeter under a Royal Charter granted by H.M. the Queen. 

The new university — the origins of which go back to 1865, and 
which became a university college in 1922 — ^will initially have faculties 
of Arts, Law, Solenco, and Social Studios, and will bo developed on a 
200-acro site on the northern outskirts of the city. The existing 
buildings will be supplomontod by a large building for the Faculty 
of Arts, to bo built at a cost of J33 0 0,0 0 0, and a university chapel to 
be built from a benefaction by Mr. S. Vincent Harris, the former 
college architect. 

The University of Exeter has at present over 1,000 full-time 
students. Its first Chancellor will be the Duchess of Devonshire. 
(Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. Universities, 13601 A.) 

E. LIBYA. — British and U.S. Arms Supplies. 

The Prime Minister of Libya (Mustafa ben Hahm) announced 
on Nov. 16 that the British and U.S. Governments, in response 
to a request by the Libyan Government, had decided to supply 
the Ifibyan Aony with Ml equipment for one battalion, 
including armoured cars. He added that there were no 
conditions of any kind, and that the arms supplies were a 
new proof of the strong ties which bind Libya with Britain 
and America.”-— (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. 13790 B | X3046 D.) 
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A. AUSTRIA - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet Return to 
Austria of Former German Industries and Oilfields. 
- Agreements on Austrian Compensation Payments. - 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. - Trade and 
Payments Agreements. 

About 850 industrial enterprises which had been seized 
by the Soviet Government as former German property at the 
end of the Second World War were formally handed over to 
Austrian public administration on Oct. 13 under the terms of 
tne Austrian State Treaty. 

The enterprises included the 319 so-called “ USIA nndertalongs, 
28 oilweHs and refineries m N.E Austria, and tne shipping and 
installations of the Danube Steamship Company in the former 
Soviet zone, as well as some 1,000 railway trucks and over 4,000 
acres of land. The number of workers employed by the enterprises 
totalled some 50,000 According to reports by Austrian officials, the 
oil mstaHations and refineries were found to be m good 
shape,** but in many of the factories returned to Austrian control 
the eampment was obsolete and worn out, whilst in some cases 
factories had been closed down and denuded of everything 
movable. 

The annual production of the four oilfields returned to Austrian 
control was stated to have reached 3,540,000 tons in 1954 (including 
2,500,000 tons from the Matzen field), making Austria the largest 
oil producer on the European Continent , undergromid oil reserves 
in the whole of the Soviet zone are estimated at between 50,000,000 
and 100,000,000 tons. In addition, there are large reserves of natural 
gas, moludmg an estimated 20,000,000 cubic metres at the Zwerndorf 
gas field. The other imdertakings handed back comprised factories 
m the following mdustries . iron and steel, metal-goods manufactur- 
ing, metal smelting, machinery and other engineering, railway- 
equipment, building and building accessories, electro -engineering, 
leather and leather goods, and glass. 

The return of these assets had been preceded by the conclusion 
of two agreements, one specifying the manner in which Austria 
would pay to the Soviet Union the sum of $150,000,000 as 
compensation for the industrial enterprises, and the other 
covering Austrian oil supplies to the Soviet Union m compensa- 
tion for the return of the oilfields and oil refineries. The two 
agreements (which had been signed in Moscow on July 12) 
implemented the Soviet-Austrian agreement of April 15 
(see 14154 A) which preceded the final negotiations on the 
Austrian State Treaty. 

An official coinmumqu<§ was issued in Moscow on July 12 
giving the following details of the two agreements : 

(1) Under the first agreement Austria would supply to the 
Soviet Union goods valued at $25,000,000 annually for six 
years, the goods concerned being rolling-mill equipment, 
paper manufacturing machinery, wood manufacturing equip- 
ment, electric compressors, chemical apparatus, special motor 
vehicles, control and measuring instruments, steel sheet, tin- 
plate, rolled copper, electric cables, oil, lacquers, rayon yarns 
and textiles, and footwear 

(2) Under the second agreement, Austria would also deliver 
to the Soviet Union 1,000,000 tons of crude oil annually for 
ten years. 

(3) Simultaneously with the negotiations on the above- 
mentioned agreements, discussions had also taken place for the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce and of a trade and payments 
agreement, both covenng a period of five years. 

It was annoTinced m Vienna on the same date that it had been 
agreed at Austria*s request that if, as a result of shortages of raw 
materials, the actual deliveries of goods or of oil should not reach 
the annual totals laid down In the agreements, Austria would bo 
entitled to make up the difCerenco by cash payments in dollars ; 
these payments would correspond to the world market prices of the 
goods or oil that Austria had failed to supply 

As security for the fulfilment of the agreements by Austria, 
the Austrian Government deposited with the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on Aug. 9 800 bills of exchange totalling 
$150,000,000. In addition, the Austrian Government subse- 
quently agreed to repay to the Soviet Union the equivalent of 
nearly $20,000,000 which, it was claimed, had been advanced 
by the Soviet military bank m Vienna to the USIA enter- 
prises. 

Although Article 22 of the State Treaty provided that the rights, 
properties and interests to be relinquished to Austria by the Soviet 
Union would be transferred without any charges or claims on the 
part of the U.S S.R., and although it was impossible for Austria to 
obtain any check as to how the amount had been computed, the 
Austrian Government agreed to settle it after a reduction of 33 per 
cent (i e., from 760,000,000 schillings to 509,000,000 schillings) had 
been obtained. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation and the trade and 
payments agreements between Austria and the Soviet Union, 
referred to in the Moscow communique, were signed in Vienna 
on Oct. 17, 


Treaty of Coiniuerce and Navigation. Under this treaty the two 
countries granted each other most-favoured-nation treatment as 
regards both trade and sMppmg, undertaking not to apply m their 
imports from or exports to each other any restrictions or prohibitions 
which would not also apply all other countries. Most- 

favoured-nation treatment would also be granted m respect of all 
Customs duties, import and export charges, and taxes on imported 
goods, this concession applymg even if the goods were sent ma third 
countries. The only exceptions from the most-favoured-nation 
treatment would be special concessions (ct) granted to neighbouring 
countries with a view to facihtating frontier traffic, or (b) resulting 
from any Cnstoms union which either of the countries might enter. 
The treaty also regulated the status of legal entities and commercial 
corporations set up by one country or its nationals in tbe territory 
of the other , contamed provisions on arbitration in commercial 
disputes , and defined the status of the Soviet trade organization 
in Austria and its responsibihty for legal obhgations and contracts 
entered mto by it. 

Trade and Payments Agreements. Under the trade agreement, 
Soviet exports to Austria wiU include cereals, coal and other solid 
fuel, hides, platmum, miscellaneous machinery, motor vehicles, 
caviare, chemicals, medicmal herbs, bristles, printed products, and 
cinema films Austrian exports to the Soviet Union will include 
machinery for light industries and the foodstuffis industry, wood- 
working equipment, turhmes, hydro-electric equipment, spares for 
motor buses, steel wire and cables, steel pipes, veneers, kerosene, 
diesel fuel, leather, woollen yarns, and ship repairs. 

The payments agreement provided for dollar clearing accounts 
with a permitted “ swing ** of $5,000,000 

The treaty and the agreements were for five years, and 
subject to SIX months’ notice of termination. They will con- 
tmue in force for further five-year periods until one year’s 
notice is given by either party. — (Wiener Zeitung - Neue 
Tageszeitung, Vienna - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 
State Treaty, 14193 A ; Moscow Agreement, 14154 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Disposal of Japanese 
Assets. - Distribution of Proceeds to Former P.O.W.s. 

Mr. Turlon (Under- Secretary, Foreign Office) stated m a 
written parliamentary answer on Nov. 14 that about £5,500,000, 
representing the value of Japanese assets in neutral and 
ex-enemy countries, had been handed to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva, and that the committee 
would distribute these funds in accordance with Article 16 of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty to appropriate national agencies 
for the benefit of former prisoners-of-war and their families. 
The committee were checking the lists of P.O.W.s and, as soon 
as this had been completed, the U.K. share, which might be 
about £1,250,000, would be handed to the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance for distribution. It was hoped that a 
distribution to individual former prisoners would be possible 
in April 1956. 

The Mmistor of Pensions and National Insurance (Mr Poako) 
announced in a statement circulated on the sumo day that up to the 
end of October a total of £2,616,000 had been paid to 57,490 
beneficiaries under Article 14 of the treaty. Ho proposed to admit 
further claims imtil March 31, 1956, and until that closing date 
would not be able to give a precise appreciation of the financial 
position. In the meantime, however, to moot needs which wore now 
arising, he proposed to make the following allocations to voluntary 
funds especially concerned with the Intorosts of former P.O.W.s of 
the Japanese : The Far East Prisoners of War Central Welfare Fund, 
£10,000 ; the Betumod British Prisoners of War Association, £3,000 ; 
the King’s Fund (1910), £10,000. The proportionate amount for 
benevolent purposes for civilian internees was £4,000, and it was 
proposed to place this in a special fund to be admlnlstorod through 
the King's Fund. 

Mr, Peake added that, although it had been envisaged that 
the second distribution to individuals would be a final distribu- 
tion, he would bear in mind the possibility of a further distri- 
bution when all claims received up to March 31, 1956, had been 
met and the financial situation was clearer. Any surplus, 
however, would be used entirely for the benefit of prisoners- 
of-war. — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13934 B.) 

C. JORDAN - SYRIA. — Joint Declaration by Prime 
Ministers. - Agreement on Defence Policy. 

The Prime Ministers of Jordan and Syria (respectively Said 
el-Mufti and Said el-Ghazzi) issued a joint declaration in 
Amman on Oct. 31 stating (a) that the policy of both Govern- 
ments was “ based on the consideration that the armistice 
demarcation line [in Palestine] is a single Arabic defence line ” ; 
(b) that “ any aggression against any part of that line shall be 
considered aggression against the whole of it ” ; and (c) that 
the Syrian and Jordanian representatives had “ studied the 
practical steps that should he taken to fulfil this policy, their 
viewpoints being identical.” It was stated in Damascus— -but 
not confirmed in Amman — ^that the two countries had agreed 
in principle to a joint command of the Syrian and Jordanian 
forces on the frontier with Israel. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Bgypt-Syria Fact, 1451:8 B.) 
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A. SWrrZiEKLAND. — General Elections. 

General elections to the Swiss National Council (the Lower 
House of the Swiss Parhament) took place on Oct. 30, the 
results being as follows : 


Social Democrats 

1955 

Seats 

53 

1951 

Seats 

49 

Radical Democrats . 

50 

51 

Catholic Conservatives 

47 

48 

Farmers’, Traders’, and Citizens’ Party . . 

22 

23 

Liberal Conservatives 

5 

5 

Independents’ Party 

10 

10 

Democrats . . 

4 

4 

Communists . ... 

5 

4 

Evangehcal People’s Party (Zurich) 

1 

1 


The Social Democrats gained four seats (one each m Zurich, 
Baselland, Berne, and Vaud) and thus became the strongest party 
The Radical Democrats, who dropped to second place, lost two seats 
(one m Zurich to the Cathohc Conservatives and one in Vaud to the 
Social Democrats), but gamed one m Schwyz from the Cathohc 
Conservatives, who, m turn, lost three seats (Schwyz to the Radical 
Democrats, Aai^au to the Independents’ Party, and Vaud to the 
Communists) and gamed two (in Zurich and Geneva), a net loss of 
one. The Farmers’, Traders’, and Citizens’ Party hkewise lost one 
seat (BaseUand, to the Social Democrats), whilst the Independents* 
Party mamtamed its position, losmg one seat m Berne to the Social 
Democrats but gaming one in Aargau from the Cathohc Conserva- 
tives. The Commumsts lost two seats (one in Zurich to the Social 
Democrats, and the other m Geneva to the Cathohc Conservatives) 
and gamed one (in Vaud), their representation being reduced to 
four seats, two of which are in Vaud. Only nine seats in seven cantons 
changed hands, the results showmg that 80 per cent of the electorate 
continued to support the four leading parties. 

Elections to the Upper House (the Council of States) also 
took place on Oct. 30 m 14 cantons out of 25. In six of the 
cantons the returns were unopposed, whilst in three of the 
remainmg eight (Valais, Baselland, and Lucerne) the results of 
the first ballot were indecisive and a second ballot took place 
on Nov. 6. The new composition of the Council of States was 
as follows, previous party strengths being shown for comparison: 

New Old 

Catholic Conservatives . . . . 17 18 

Radical Democrats . . . . . 12 12 

Social Democrats . . . . . . . . 5 4 

Farmers’, Traders’, and Citizens’ Party . 3 3 

Liberal Democrats . . . . 3 3 

Democrats . . . . . . . . . . 2 2 

Non-party ...... 2 2 

The Radical Democrats won a seat from the Catholic Conservatives 
in Lucerne (a canton hitherto represented o:s:olusively hy Catholic 
Conservatives), whilst the Social Democrats gamed a scat from the 
Radical Democrats in Baselland 

The combined strength of the two Houses forming the 
Federal Assembly (which elects the Federal President and the 
members of the Federal Council — i.e. the Cabinet), will thus be 
as follows, former party strengths being shown in parentheses . 
Radical Democrats, 62 (68) ; Catholic Conservatives, 64 (66) ; 
Social Democrats, 58 (53) ; Farmers’, Traders’, and Citizens’ 
Party, 25 (26) ; Independents’ Party, 10 (10) ; Liberal 
Democrats, 8 (8) ; Democrats, 7 (7) ; non-party, 6 (7). 

(Neue Zhreher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. ii8o6 A.) 


B. CEYLON - CHINA. — Revised Prices for Rubber 
and Rice under Five-Year Trade Agreement. 

Revised prices for rubber and rice under the trade agreement 
between Ceylon and Communist China were announced in 
Colombo on Oct. 18 by Mr. Corea, the Ceylonese Minister of 
Commerce and Trade, on Ins return from negotiations in Peking. 


Mr. Corea said that China had agreed to pay higher prices for 
rubber from Ceylon in tho second half of 1955 and in 1956, and that 
those would be on a sliding scale, with a minimum of 27 d. a lb and 
a premium on the average Singapore monthly price when this average 
rose above 22d. For tho second half of 1955 tho premiums would bo 
as follows 5d. if tho price was between 22d and 34d. a lb. ; 4d. if 
it was between 35d. and 39d. ; and 3d. if it rose above 40d In 1966, 
tho 5d. premium would only apply in tho price range 22d. - 27d. ; 
the 4d. premium would bo paid if prices wore between 28d. and 39d. , 
and the other premiums and the guaranteed minimum would be 
unchanged. 

With regard to Ohinoso rice deliveries, Mr. Ooroa said that “ an 
entirely new formula for price fixing ” had been adopted, because 
** at a time when rice prices in world markets are falling it is neither 
easy nor wise to fix a price with a supplier who is not a main exporter 
of rioo.” ** We have therefore agreed with China,” he said, ” on a 
formula for fixing rico prices for 1966 which will preserve for us 
oomploto fiexibility of obtaining our rice reaulrements for 1956 at 


world prices.” ^ v 

(Ceylon Government Information Department, Colombo) 

(Prev. rep. X3900 B.) 


C. CANADA. — Formation of Transoceanic Develop- 
ment Corporation by U.S., Canadian, and European 
Interests. 

The formation of a new international finance company, to 
he known as Transoceanic Development Corporation Ltd., 
was announced on Oct. 4. The new corporation, which will be 
backed solely by private capital from the United States, 
Britain, and" a number of other countries, was formed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (New York), the First Boston Corporation 
(New York) and S. G. Warburg & Co (London), with the 
support of a large number of banks and issmng and mvestment 
houses m the United States, Canada, Britam, France, Western 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, including 
the followmg . 

U,S.A, — American Metal Company, Ltd , Bear, Stearns & Co. ; 
Andr6 Istel & Co , Model, Roland & Stone , Pennroad Corporation ; 
White, Weld & Co 

U.K.— Helbert, Wagg & Co , Ltd., London , N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, London 

Netherlands. — Amsteidamsche Bank, Amsterdam ; Heldring & 
Pierson, Amsterdam ; Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappu, Am- 
sterdam. 

France — Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, Pans ; De Rothschild 
interests, Pans. 

Belgium. — Banque Lambert, Brussels 

Switzerland. — Credit Suisse, ZUrich 

Western Germany. — Deutsche Bank Group, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf 
and Hamburg , Deutsche Union Bank, Frankfurt , Sal Oppenhoim Jr. 
& Cie , Cologne. 

Canada. — Royal Bank of Canada. 

The corporation was registered in Canada (where it could 
secure double tax advantages) with an authorized capital of 
10,000,000 Canadian dollars. U.S. and Canadian shareholders 
provided about three-fifths of the capital and the European 
participants the remainder. The corporation’s charter envisaged 
both investment m existing companies and the promotion, 
financing, and development of new enterprises. 

Sir William Wiseman, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., was 
named as chairman of the corporation ; Mr. George D. Woods, 
chairman of the First Boston Corporation, as vice-chairman ; 
and Mr. Siegmund G. Warburg, chief officer of S. G. Warburg & 
Co., as chairman of the portfolio committee. — (Financial Times 
- Economist - New York Times - Montreal Star) (13x68 E.) 

D. CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION. — Loan for 
Rhodesia Railways. 

Sir Roy Welensky, the acting Federal Prime Minister, 
announced on Oct. 16 that the newly-formed Anglo-American 
Rhodesian Development Corporation was to invest £5,000,000 
m rolling-stock for the Rhodesia Railways — £750,000 for 
trucks which had been delivered in 1955, £3,500,000 for trucks 
in 1956, and an immediate advance of £750,000 for the purchase 
of tank cars and other miscellaneous types of rolling-stock 
needed by the railways. Sir Roy said that the rolling-stock 
paid for by the Corporation would be hired by the railways at 
agreed rates for 25 years — a period which could be extended^ — 
and that responsibility for maintaining the wagons would rest 
with the railways. 

” I regard the a.groomout as one of great significance in the economic 
development of the Federation,” Sir Roy declared. ” It will contribute 
materially to the necessary expansion of our basic economic service. 
It will be recalled that in November last year Rhodesian Anglo- 
American Ltd. lent the Rhodesia Railways £1,000,000 for tho 
purchase of 500 high-sided trucks. Sir Frnesi Oppcnhoimor’s com- 
panies have thus, in the last 10 months, helped us to the extent of 
£6,000,000. They have also indicated their willingness to help In 
other directions ” 

Sir Roy Welensky added that the Corporation had agreed to 
discuss a similar agreement for the railways’ needs from 1957 
onwards. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 142^6 C 5 Rhodesia Railways, 12860 A.) 

E. INDONESIA. — Army. - New Chief of Staff. 

It was announced in Jakarta on Oct. 81 that President 
Soekarno, in his capacity as Supreme Commander, had 
sanctioned the appointment of Colonel Abdul Nasution as 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Colonel Nasution (36), a nominee 
of the Army, had been Chief of Staff from December 1949 until 
December 1952, when he was put on reserve because of his 
responsibility for the Jakarta disturbances in October of that 
year m connexion with the Army’s demonstrations against the 
Indonesian Parliament. During his period of suspension he had 
been one of the sponsors of the IPKI Party (Ikatan Pendukung 
Kemerdekam Indonenia — ^the Association of Supporters of 
Indonesian Independence). — (Indonesian Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. X444S A| 11744 A.) 
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A. SAUDI ARABIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — -nie 
Buraimi Oasis Dispute. - British, aud Saudi Arabian 
Statements on Suspension of Arbitration TribunaFs 
Inquiry. « Occupation of Buraimi Oasis by British-led 
Forces. - Saudi Arabian Protests to Britain and U.N. 

The British Foreign Office issued on Oct. 4 a statement 
on the dispute between the United Kingdom and Saudi Arabia 
over the ownership of the Buraimi Oasis area, giving details 
of the allegations of attempted bribery by Saudi Arabia which 
Britain had brought m September before the international 
arbitration tribunal appomted to consider the dispute. 

After reoalhng that the United Knigdom had asked the tribunal 
to consider its complaints of repeated violations by Saudi Arabia 
of the arbitration agreement of July 30, 1954, in view of the Saudi 
Government’s failure to take action on British diplomatic repre- 
sentations, the statement said that the mam charges which the 
United Kingdom made agamst Saudi Arabia were that the latter 
had. tried to overthrow the Ruler of Abu Dhabi by force in favour of 
a Saudi nominee, and that they had been engaged in a deliberate, 
systematic, and persistent policy of large-scale bribery calculated 
to subvert the people in the disputed areas from their allegiance to 
the Ruler of Abu Dhabi or the Sultan of Muscat ” Evidence given by 
Sheikh Hazza (the brother of the Ruler of Abu Dhabi), which counsel 
for Saudi Arabia had not attempted to refute, had shown that in 
1954 the cadet branch of the ruhng family, which was not well 
disposed towards the present ruler, had gone to Saudi Arabia and 
had. been given a very large sum of money and facilities for obtaimng 
arms. On their return to Dubai, a sheikhdom bordermg on Abu 
Dhabi, they had attempted to secure support for an armed entry into 
Abu Dhabi with a view to overthrowmg the present Ruler. 

Although evidence showed that as much as 5,000 rupees a month 
was bemg paid to certain mdividuals as the price of their adherence 
to the Saudi cause (the statement continued), the campaign of 
bribery was particularly directed against members of the ruling 
family of Ahu Dhabi, notably Sheikh Zaid bm-Sultan, a brother of 
the present Ruler and his representative in Buraimi. On March 30, 
1955, Abdullah al-Quraishi (ostensibly a clerk in the Saudi pohce 
at Buraimi, but known to bo a high political officer) had promised 
Sheikh Zaid that if ho would throw m his lot with the Saudis he 
would be assured of his position m Buraimi, and would receive funds 
from the Saudis and 50 per cent of the profits from any oil that might 
be discovered there , he had also said that should the arbitration 
go agamst the Saudis, they would take the area by force. On Aug 4 
Quraishi had said that King Saud would give Sheikh Zaid 400,000,000 
rupees (about £30,000,000) if he would prevent the Iraq Petroleum 
Company from operating in the disputed territories and leave the 
field open to Aramco (the Arabian-Amorican Oil Company, which 
holds the oonoossion for operating in Saudi Arabia). Evidence to 
this effect had been given before the tribunal both by Sheikh Zaid 
and by Captain Clayton (the commander of the Abu Dhabi and 
Muscat pohce detachment in the Bnraiml zone), to whom he had 
reported these approaches, neither witness being shaken in cross- 
examination. A similar attempt at bribery had been made agamst 
two of the principal sheikhs of the Dhawahir tribe, who had been 
offered a monthly payment of 100,000 rupees each 

Counsel for Saudi Arabia, the statement emphasized, had not 
denied that a substantial sum of money had been distributed, and 
had made no attempt to refute the evidence of Sheikh Hazza or of 
the two sheikhs of the Dhawahir tribe. Quraishi had admitted m 
evidence that there had been meetings between himself and Sheikh 
Zaid, but said that they had been asked for by Sheikh Zaid because 
ho wanted advice about how to make his peace with Saudi Arabia, 
and had denied that he had ever made any ofiCera of money. 

When the British Government had laid their case before the 
tribunal at Geneva, the statement alleged. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin (the 
Saudi member of the tribunal) had had to he called to order by the 
president for sending a note to the Saudi agent during a sitting 
of the tribunal, whilst Quraishi had admitted under cross-examination 
that his first act on arriving In Geneva had been to get in touch with 
Sheikh Yasin. The statement said that there could he " little doubt 
that the evidence he (Quraishi) subsequently gave was oarefuRy 
rehearsed with the Saudi arbitrator,” who had made it abundantly 
clear that he was conducting the proceedings on behalf of the Sandi 
Arabian Government and ** was representing that Government on 
the tribunal rather than acting as an impartial arbitrator.” Although 
Sheikh Yasin had also stated that Quraishi was his official, for 
whose acts in Buraimi he accepted responsihillty, he nevertheless 
claimed that he had ** forgotten ’* to take action on three British 
protests against Quraishi’s presence in the Buraimi zone Finally, 
confirmation had been secured of the British Government’s suspicion 
that attempts had been made to tamper with the impartiality of the 
tribunal behind the president’s hack, and in these olrcumstanoos 
Sir Reader Bullard (the British representative on the tribunal) had 
had no choice hut to declare that he could not continue as a member 
of the tribunal. 

The Saudi Arabian Embassy m I-.ondon, in a statement issued 
on Ocyt. 7, completely denied the British allegations, and 
accused Sir Reader Bullard of withdrawing in order to prevent 
the tribunal from recording its judgment. 

The statement said that since the sessions had been private and 
the president of the tribunal had been specially asked by the parties 
not to make public disclosures of Information about its proceedings, 
it could not reply in detail to the British charges. The allegation 
that tihe British witnesses had not been shaken in cross-examination. 


however, would be shown to he absolutely false ” by the tape* 
recording of the proceedings. Sir Reader Bullard’s resignation had 
taken place at the very last moment, after the hearmg had been 
concluded and the decision of the tribunal had been drafted by the 
three neutral members,” and had alone prevented the tnbun^ 
from issuing its decision with respect to these ** fantastic charges.” 
If the British Government had been truly persuaded of the validity 
of its accusations, the statement observed, ** it might have mduced 
its member to remain for another half-hour, to enable the tribimal 
to record its judgment ” Sheikh Yasm’s dual capacity as Saudi 
arbitrator and Deputy Foreign Mimster had been known to the 
British Government and to the tribunal for more than a year, and 
had been seized upon at the last minute to justify the British member’s 
resignation and to keep the tribunal’s decision from becoming a 
matter of public knowledge No evidence had been cited in support 
of the allegation that attempts had been made to tamper with the 
impartiality of the tribimal, which the statement described as ** utterly 
untrue and. unworthy of the Government of the Umted Kingdom. 
In conclusion, the statement observed that although Saudi Arabia had 
originally wished to settle the dispute by a plebiscite in the disputed 
area, it had accepted the British proposal for arbitration, and was 
still willing to proceed with it if Britain wonld abandon public 
recrimination and the campaign of intimidation it has carried on m 
the areas adjacent to those in dispute ” 

The Buraimi Oasis was occupied on Oct. 26 by forces of the 
Ruler of Aba Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat, which were 
commanded by British officers and supported by the Trucial 
Oman levies. Some fighting occurred in which two of the 
attacking force were killed and three wounded. The Saudi 
Arabian force of 15 police stationed in the Oasis, two of whom 
were wounded, were taken prisoner and subsequently 
repatriated. 

Sir Anthony Eden stated in the British House of Commons 
on Oct. 26 that Dr. Dihaigo, one of the two remaining neutral 
members of the arbitration tribunal, had resigned, and that 
as the Saudi Arabian authorities had “systematically dis- 
regarded ” the agreed conditions of arbitration, a fair and 
impartial arbitration had not been possible. The British 
Government had therefore felt obliged “ in the exercise of its 
duty, which is to protect the legitimate interests of the Ruler 
of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat, to advise them that 
the attempt to reach a just compromise by means of arbitration 
has failed,” and their forces had accordingly resumed control 
of the Oasis and areas to the west of it. “ I regret that this 
step should have been necessary,” Sir Anthony concluded, 
“ but as negotiations and arbitration have both failed, we have 
no other means of honouring our obligations and standing by 
our friends.” 

The British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Harold Macmillan) also 
made a statement to the House of Commons on Nov. 7 m 
which he said that the situation in the Buraimi Oasis was 
“ completely quiet and normal ” since the Ruler of Abu Dhabi 
and the Sultan of Muscat had reasserted their rights in the 
area. After referring to Sir Anthony Eden’s statement that 
the actions and conduct of the Saudi Arabian Government 
amounted to a repudiation of the arbitration agreement, Mr. 
Macmillan added, in reply to a question by Mr. Gnmond 


Liberal) : 

“ This conclusion was based partly on the widespread corruption 
ind bribery whlob bad taken place among the inhabitants of the 
Usputed area and had clearly rendered any genuine expression of 
ibeir wishes impossible, and portly upon the attitude of the Saudi 
jtovemment towards the tribunal itself. Our position has boon fiffiy 
ustlfled by the evidence obtained as a result of the re-entry of the 
orces of the Ruler of Abu Dbabi and tbe Sultan of Muscat into 
Buraimi In the first place, a large sum of money was found in tbe 
possession of tbe Saudi police detacbment there, far in excess of 
mytbing that could have been required for tbo maintenance of this 
jmall post. Tbo sum of money is being returned to the Saudi Govem- 
nent. Secondly, many documents came into our possession which 
j^ave ample confirmation of the charges we have made.** 

The Emir Feisal (Crown Prince, Premier, and Foreign 
Mimster of Saudi Arabia), who was visiting Cairo at the time, 
said on Oct. 27 that Britain, “ to throw dust m our eyes, had 
informed Saudi Arabia after the suspension of the tribunal’s 
fittings that she would adhere to the arbitration agreeinent ; 
fvMle they were awaiting the next move in arbitration, how- 
sver, Britain had “sent a military, expedition to a peacefnl 
jasis” and had thereby committed “an ag|?ression against 
its inhabitants.” After discussing the matter with the B^tian 
Prime Minister, Colonel Nasser, the Emir flew to Jeddah on 
Get. 81 for consultations with King Saud, but said that he 
would return to Cairo for an emergency meeting of the .^ab 
League, wlUch would consider the Buraimi situation. The 
Egimtian Press published the text of a telegram to King Saud 
in which Colonel Nasser “ deplored ” the British atttode on 
the Buraimi question and said that Egypt “ wholeheartedly 
supported the King’s attitude “ cis-d-ots these aggressors. 
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The Saudi Arabian Government sent Notes of protest to 
Britain on Oct. 29 and Nov. 9, and also drew the attention of 
the United Nations to the situation m the Buraimi Oasis, 
reservmg its right to convene a meetmg of the Security Council 
to consider the matter. The British Government’s point of view 
was explained in a letter sent by Sir Pierson Dixon (permanent 
British delegate at the U.N.) to the president of the Security 
Council, couched in similar terras to Sir Anthony Eden’s state- 
ment of Oct. 26. The Political Committee of the Arab League, 
meetmg m Cairo on Nov. 14, decided to give “ complete 
support ” to Saudi Arabia against Britam on the Buraimi Oasis 
question, and recommended the resumption of arbitration m 
the dispute. 

The Sultan of Muscat stated on Oct. 31 that the administra- 
tion of the Buraimi Oasis was in the hands of his representative, 
“ who will restore peaceful and orderly government and will 
advise me on steps which may be required to brmg about the 
economic development of the area, which had been unfortunately 
interrupted by the Saudi mvasion.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph 

- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14445 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA - INDONESIA. — Mr. Casey’s Visit 
to Jakarta. - Meetings with Indonesian Foreign Minister. 

- Bursaries for Indonesian Students in Australia. 

Mr. Richard Casey, the Australian Minister of External 
Affairs, visited Jakarta from Oct. 29 to Nov. 2 for discussions 
with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr. Anak Agung Gde 
Agung. 

A joint communique stated that the two Mimsters were agreed 
** that their respective countries had ... a joint responsibihty m 
the promotion of real oo-operation between Australia and Indonesia 
that they were convinced that a pohey based upon mutual respect 
would prove to be to the benefit of each country , that, accordingly, 
each country should refrain from any interference in the other’s 
internal affairs , and that, “ while maintaining their respective 
views on the question of West Irian (Dutch New Ouinoa), tho matter 
should be dealt with by means of peaceful discussions and with tho 
firm desire to uphold peace and stabihty in South-East Asia.” 

Tho communique also announced that tho Austrahan Government 
would make available an additional 120 bursaries for Indonesian 
students ; that Cultural Attaches would bo exchanged by the two 
countries ; and that other means for improving friendly relations 
between them had been discussed. 

It was semi-ofhcially stated that 127 Indonesian students 
had completed their training in Australia, with another 63 
still studying there ; that 190 more were shortly due to begin 
their studies ; and that the 120 students mentioned m the 
communique would be sent m addition, making a total of 
500 Indonesian students who would have received training in 
Australia by the beginning of 1957, at a cost of £A.400,000. 
The total funds so far made available by Australia to Indonesia 
under the Colombo Plan amount to £A.l, 500,000. 

An Indonesian goodwill mission, led by Dr. Mohammed 
Rum (the former Foreign Minister), left for Australia towards 
the end of October. (Indonesian Embassy, London) 

B. CHINA. — Territorial Claim to Macao. 

Peking Radio broadcast on Oct. 25 an article from the 
Peking newspaper People’s Daily in which it was claimed that 
the Portuguese Colony of Macao (on the coast of Kwangtung 

rovince) was Chinese territory, and that the Chinese people 

ad the right to demand that Portugal should return it to them. 

” The ChInoBO people,” said the article, ” have never forgotten 
Macao, nor have they forgotten that they have a right to demand 
the recovery of this territory from Portugal . . . Tho fact that 
Macao has not yet been returned to China does not mean that the 
Chinese people can tolerate tho continued occupation of Macao. 
Apparently the Portuguese authorities in Macao mistake the Chinese 
people’s peace policy for a sign of weakness. . . 

Portuguese plans to commemorate in November the 400th 
anniversary of the Colony’s accession to Portugal were 
denounced by the Chinese paper as an “ outrageous attempt to 
show off ” which the Chinese people “ will never tolerate.” 

(New York Herald Tnbune) 

C. BELGIAN CONGO.— Establishment of University. 

A decree establishing a University for the Belgian Congo 
was signed on Nov. 8 by King Baudouin of the Belgians. The 
University, situated at Elisabethville (Katanga province), win 
be open to both African and European students and will have 
branches in other parts of the Congo. A new University College 
(known as the Centre Unwersitaire Itanium and closely 
connected with the University of Louvain) had been opened in 
February last at Kimuenza, near Leopoldville. (La Nation Beige) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - Quarterly 
Statistics. - Joint Committee on Coal Production. * 
Union Demand for “Miners’ Charter.” - Successful 
Oflf-Shore Drillings. - Winter Coal Stock Position. 


The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism m the third quarter of 1955 : 



Saleable 

Plus 

Total 

Inland 

Overseas 


Mined Coal 

Open- 

Pro- 

Con- 

Shipments 


Produced 

cast 

duction 

sumption &Bunkerst 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

July 

3,157,200 

251,050 

3,408,250 

3 , 399,000 

275,000 

August 

3,439,380 

258,920 

3,698,300 

3,352,800 

283,600*^ 

September 

4,128,700 

268,800 

4,397,500 

3,789,500 

306,700 
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Total 
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coal-face 

ah 
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face 

eamer 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

July 

702,975 

286,675 

3.79 

3 267 

1 174 

12.64 

August . . 

702,040 

287,660 

4.18 

3.146 

1.160 

14.63 

September 

700,575 

287,225 

4.79 

3.341 

1.228 

12.75 • 


t Including fishing vessels, but excluding coastwise bunkers. 
♦ Average of five weeks 


Other recent developments in the coalmming industry are 
summarized below . 

Coal Production Inquiry. It was announced on Sept 17 that the 
committee appointed jomtly by the National Coal Board and the 
National Umon of Mmeworkers to inquire mto problems of pro- 
duction and manpower would consist of Sir Hubert Houldsworth 
and Mr J. Bowman (respectively chairman and vice-chairman of 
the N.C.B.), Mr W. H. Sales (the member of the Board responsible 
for industrial relations), and Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr Ted Jones, and Mr. 
Arthur Horner (respectively chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary 
of the N.U.M ). The committee would begin its work immediately. 

N.U.M. Proposal for “ JMiners’ Charter.** The N U.M. executive 
sent to the N.O B on Sept. 22 the draft of a ” miners’ charter,” based 
on resolutions adopted at the union’s annual conference m July. 
The charier provided for (1 ) reduction of the present 7 i-hour working- 
day for underground workers to 7 hours, and of tho present 42i“hour 
working week for surface men (excluding mealtimes) to 40 hoiU'S, 
including mealtimes ; (2) sick pay at full wage rates up to six weeks* 
absence ; (3) three weeks’ paid hohday annually instead of two ; 
(4) consolidation of the ” bonus shift ” mto ordinary shifts. [It was 
explained in the Press that, with the aim of discouraging absenteeism, 
miners who worked five shifts weekly wore at present paid as If for 
six shifts, whilst any miner missing a shift (except through illness, 
etc.) was paid only for the shifts actually worked .The union’s proposal 
meant, therefore, that tho bonus shift ” should be abolished andL 
that the payment for each of the five shifts actually worked shouldl 
be correspondingly increased.] 

The cost of these demands, together with that of other claims 
and demands outstanding, was unoflacially estimated at about 
£60,000,000 a year. It was explained, however, that the pay increases 
and other reforms specified would not be demanded all at once, and 
that the ” charter ” was, in effect, a ” plan of campaign,” it being 
intended that tho union executive should decide ** from time to time i» 
the light of events ” the order in which the demands should be* 
presented. 

Submarine Mining. The NOB. announced on Oct. 19 that, after- 
six months* drilling, coal had been found 2,000 feet below the Firtbw 
of Forth about li miles off-shore from Kirkcaldy (Fife). The operar 
tions — the first major out-to-soa drillings undertaken in the U.K. — 
had been carried out in order to gauge the extent of a new coalfield 
being developed at Seafield (near Kirkcaldy), which was estimated? 
to possess reserves for a daily output of 5,000 tons over 60 years. 
Another boring would be attempted 11 miles further out to sea, 
followed by borings off tbe Durham coast and possibly also off the* 
coasts of Cumberland and Kent, and in the Deo ostuary of North W ales. 

The Minister of Fuel and Power (Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd)* 
announced on Nov. 1 the Government’s plans to deal with any 
coal shortage which might arise in the coming winter through, 
severe weather and disappointing colliery output. 

Mr. Lloyd stated that distributed coal stocks totalled slightly oveif* 
19,000,000 tons at the end of October, or about 1,750,000 tons more 
than on Oct. 31, 1954, but gave a warning that shortages mighk' 
nevertheless develop if the weather became severe and coal pro- 
duction did not pick up quickly enough. In this event, preferential 
supplies would be given to vital sorvioea and Industries and to th^ 
house-cool market, leaving less essential Industry to carry the burden 
of tho shortage. Ho stressed, however, that Industry could ” make 
it less llkoly that the plans need ever be put in operation by making 
the coal go further, ” and doclarod that, with little or no oapltal 
expenditure, many firms could out their consumption by at least 
10 per cent, thus saving about 2,000,000 tons of coal during the 
winter, equivalent to coal imports worth £14,000,090. 

Mr. Lloyd added that coal imports during 1955 were expected 
to amount to 12,000,000 tons and exports to only 11 , 000,006 
tons, this being the first time that Britain had had to import 
more coal tlrnn she exported. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Go«i 
Industry, 14428 A; Undersea Coal Borings, 13528 
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A. UNTTEB NATIONS. — Unesco Loyalty Cases. - 
Reinstatement of dismissed U.S. Employees. 

The administrative tribimal of the International Labour 
OfiSce, acting as the recognized appeals tribunal, ordered the 
U.N. Educational, Social, and Cuiturai Organization in Paris 
on April 26 to reinstate three officials of XJ.S. nationahty 
whose fixed term contracts had not been renewed upon their 
expiry at the end of 1954. The three officials concerned were 
Mr. David N. Leff, Mr. Peter Buberg, and Mrs. Annette 
Wilcox, and the decision not to renew their contracts had 
been taken because they had failed to appear before the XJ.S. 
loyalty board at the U.S. Embassy m Pans, and had thus “ lost 
the confidence ” of the Director-General of UNESCO (Dr. 
Luther Evans). The tribunal (which has no statutory powers 
to enforce reinstatement) also ordered UNESCO to pay the 
following damages if the reinstatement order were not comphed 
with : Mr. Lefi — $12,800, plus children’s allowances for two 
years, the whole with interest at 4 per cent a year as from 
Jan. 1, 1955 ; Mr. Buberg — $15,500, also with children’s 
allowances for two years and interest at 4 per cent from Jan. 1, 
1955 ; Mrs. Willcox — $15,500, with interest at 4 per cent from 
Jan. 1, 1955. Each of the three officials was also awarded $300 
toward costs. 

Although the UNESCO staff regulations specify that a fixed 
term contract expires on the date specified therem, without any 
need for the Director-General to give notice or to state the reasons 
for non-renewal, the three appellants claimed to have an acquired 
right ** to the extension of their contracts This claim was based 
on the assumption — as in some previous oases concerning the U.N. 
Organization — ^that if the post occupied hy the appellant was main- 
tained and the appellant’s professional performance judged satis- 
factory hy his immediate superiors, there was no justice if his contract 
were not renewed upon expiry. The Director-General of UNESCO 
maintained, however, that by refusing to co-operate m measures of 
investigation and to appear before the loyalty board, the three 
employees had adopted an attitude ** incompatible with the high 
standards of integrity required of those who are employed by the 
Organization,” and one which was capable of harming the interests 
of the Organization.** 

The tribunal, in its judgment, said that ” loyalty towards a State ** 
was entirely different from the idea of integrity ** embodied m 
the staff regulations and rules of UNESCO. The staff regulations 
clearly established ** the entire freedom of conscience '* of inter- 
national officials in respect of “ both their philosophical convictions 
and their political opmions,” but at the same time imposed on them 
" the duty to abstain from all acts capable of being interpreted as 
associating them with propaganda or militant proselytism in any 
sense whatever.** There was no evidence that the appellants had 
engaged in, ox were engaging in, activities that could be shown to 
constitute misconduct under the staff regrulations and rules It was 
irrelevant to inquire whether or not they had engaged in miUtant 
political activities ** before being appointed to the international service 
and at a time when they were not bound by the obligations involved 
in joining that service, unless it had been proved that they had been 
guilty of ” dishonourable or criminal acts.** The tribunal held, 
therefore, that the complaint adduced by the Director-Q-eneral of 
UNESCO for the non-renewal of the appointments was “ entirely 
unjustified ** 

In a similar decision on Oct. 29, the administrative tribunal 
ruled that Br. Evans’s suspension on Bee. 10, 1954, and sub- 
sequent dismissal, of three other U.S- employees of UNESCO 
with long-term contracts — ^Miss Ruth Froma, Mrs. Kathryn 
Pankey, and Miss Helene van Gelder — ^for failure to appear 
before a U.S. loyalty board was unwarranted. All three persons, 
together with a fourth (Mrs. Kathryn Bernstein, whose ease was 
Wrd separately), we|:e awarded damages in lieu of reinstate- 
ment to their posts, as follows : Miss Froma — $10,000 ; Mrs. 
Pankey — 1,638,000 French francs ; Miss van Gelder — ^2,260,000 
French francs ; Mrs. Kathryn Bernstein — 2,600,000 French 
francs. 

The tribunal said in its Judgment that under the UNESCO 
'Constitution the responsibilities of the staff, including the Dlrector- 
-^eneral, were exclusively international, and that each member-State 
•^undertook to respect such responsibilities. If, however, any one of 
*«the 74 members of UNESCO chose to bring an accusation of disloyalty 
gainst one of its nationals, then the Director-General, having once 
^established a precedent, would be required to withdraw Ms confidence 
Ifrom such an official. If this happened in matters of conscience, a 
'State of uncertainty and insecurity would arise, prejudicial to the 
performance of the duties of the Organization and liable to provoke 
disturbances in the international administration suoh as cannot have 
been Imagined to have been the Intention ** of those who drew up 
the Constitution of UNESCO, Eeferring to the Director-General’s 
failure to produce to the tribunal tho report made on the three cases 
by a special advisory board, the judgment said that if the board's 
Opinion was to be restricted to the Director-General alone, then the 
S^ditional guarantee given to the staff of UNESCO against arbitrary 
fleoisions was upavalUng. 

In the separate case of Mrs. Bernstein tho tribunal found that the 
'^tlon taken against her was ** a wrongful exercise of power and an 
%hn 80 of rights.** 


The United States, supported by the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Cuba, Pakistan, Iraq, China (Nationahst), and 
Argentina, presented a resolution to the U.N. General 
Assembly’s Admmistrative and Budgetary Committee on 
Oct. 17 proposing that new machinery be set up to review 
decisions handed down by the U.N. administrative tribunal. 
It was proposed (a) that member-States should have the right 
to demand a review of any of the tribimal’s judgments if they 
felt that the tribunal had erred or exceeded its powers, and 
(b) that a committee, composed of delegates from 15 States, 
should act as a “ screenmg ” committee on requests for review, 
and should refer approved cases to the International Court of 
Justice. The resolution was approved by the committee on 
Oct. 25 by 27 votes to 18, and by the General Assembly on 
Nov. 8 by 33 votes to 17, with nine abstentions. — (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribone) (Prev. rep. Unesco 

Employees, 14084 A.) 

B. UNITEI> KINGDOM. — Committee of Inquiry 
into Procedure of Administrative Tribunals. 

Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 1 the appointment of a committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Oliver Franks (formerly Ambassador m Washington), 
to review the constitution and working of admmistrative 
tribunals. Its terms of reference were as follows ; 

“ To consider and make recommenidations on (a) the constitution 
and working of tribunals, other than the ordinary courts of law, 
constituted under any Act of Parliament by a Mimster of the Crown 
or for the purposes of a Minister’s functions , lb) tho working of 
such administrative procedures as include the holding of an inquiry 
or hearing by or on behalf of a Minister, on an appeal or as a result 
of objections or representations, and in particular tho procedure for 
the compulsory purchase of land.” 

The members of the committee, apart from Sir Oliver Franks, 
were : 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, formerly chairman of Lloyds Bank ; 
Mr. Redone Bowen, Q.C., M.P (Liberal, Cardiganshire) , Mr J C. 
Burmer (a former Lord Mayor of Birmingham), representing local 
authority interests , Dame Florence Hancock, chief woman officer. 
Transport and General Workers* Union, and a former prosldont of 
the T.U C. ; Mr. Douglas Johnston, Q O , M P. (Labour, Paisley), 
formerly Solicitor -General for Scotland in the Labour Govornmont ; 
Sir Geoffrey King, formerly Pormanont Secretary, Ministry of Pensions 
and National insurnneo , Lord Linlithgow, diroot or, Eagle Star 
Insurance Co., and a landowner ; Major John Morrison, M P (Con- 
servative, Sallshxtry) ; Miss E. M Oswald, secretary, National 
Citizens' Advice Bureaux Oommittoe, National Council of Social 
Service ; Lord Justice Parker, a Lord Justice of Appeal ; Mr. II. 
Wentworth Pritchard, member of tho council of tho Tjaw Society , 
Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C. ; Lord Silkin, formerly Minister of Town 
and Country Planning in tho Labour Govornmont ; Mr. Alan Symons, 
chairman, Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee and Co , reprcsonting industry ; 
Professor Kenneth 0. Whoare, Gladstone Professor of Govornmont 
and Public Administration, University of Oxford- 

The appointment of the committee implemented a policy 
pledge m the Conservative election manifesto, repeated m the 
Queen’s Speech in June and reaffirmed by a resolution passed 
at the Conservative conference in October. The demand for an 
inquiry of this kind arose mainly out of the Crichel Bown case. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 
Crichel Down, 13705 A ; Conservative Election Manifesto, 
14199 A j Queen’s Speech, 14255 A j Conservative 

Conference, 14493 A.) 

C. SWEDEN. — Cabinet Changes. 

Following the resignation of Hr. Skold, the Finance Minister, 
the Swedish Government headed by Hr. Erlander was re- 
organized on Sept. 25 as follows : (a) Hr. Gunnar Strang, the 
Minister for Social Affairs, became Minister of Finance, being 
succeeded in Ins former portfolio by Hr. John Ericsson, hitherto 
Mimster of Commerce ; {b) Hr. Guimar Lange, hitherto Civil 
Minister (a post corresponding to that of Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury in the British Government, and carrying with 
it the functions of head of the Civil Service), became the new 
Minister of Commerce in place of Hr. Ericsson. 

(Svenska Bagbladet, Stockholm) (Prev. rep. 11780 B.) 

D. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishops of Bradford and. Worcester. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on Oct. 25 that 
the Queen had approved the appointment of the Rev. Lewis 
Mervyn Charles-^Bdwards, Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London, as Bishop of Worcester in succession to the late 
Br. W. W. Cash, who died in July, and of Br. Frederick Donald 
Coggan, Principal of the London College of Divinity, as Bishop 
of Bradford in place of Dr. Alftred Blunt (T6), who was resigning 
through age and iU-health-"--(Church Times) (14032 E.; 
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A. WESTERN POWERS - SOVIET UNION.— Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. - Failure to reach 
agreement on Implementation of “ Summit ’* Directives. 

In conformity with the directives issued by President 
Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, Marshal Bulganm, and M. 
Faure at the end of the Geneva “ sumnut ” conference (see 
14325 A), the conference of the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
(respectively M. Pinay, M. Molotov, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr. Dulles) opened at Geneva on Oct. 27 to discuss the three- 
pomt agenda agi’eed upon by the Heads of Government : 
(1) European security and German reunification, (2) disarma- 
ment, and (3) contacts between East and West. After three 
weeks of discussions, m which it proved impossible to reconcile 
the Western and Soviet viewpoints, the conference ended on 
Nov, 16 without reachmg agreement on any of the subjects 
on the agenda. 

Prior to the opening of the Geneva Conference, Mr. Dulles, Mr 
Macmillan, and M Pinay met on Sept 27-28 in New York, where the 
10th session of the U.N General Assembly was then in progress. A 
3 omt commimiqu6 stated (1) that the three Foreign Mmisters had 
reviewed the preparations for the Geneva Conference and were in 
“ complete accord , (2) that they were agreed that priority should 
be given to the reumfioation of Germany, within the framework of 
a plan for European security , and (3) that they would meet the 
members of the North Atlantic Council in Pans before going to 
Geneva The communi(iu6 added that Dr von Brentano (the West 
German Foreign Mimster) had taken part in the discussions in so far 
as tliey concerned Germany. 

The AVestern Foreign Ministers also issued the following statement 
in connexion witli matters arising out of the agreements concluded 
between the Soviet Union and Eastern Germany on Sept 20 (see 
14461 A) 

They wish, in the first place, to emphasize that these agreements 
(jannot affect the obhgations or responsibilities of the Soviet Union, 
under agreements and arrangements between the three Powers 
and the Soviet Union, on the subieot of Germany and Berhn. The 
Soviet Union remains responsible for carrying out these obhgations. 

“ The three Foreign Ministers reafiOrm that the Federal EepubUo 
of Germany is the only German Government freely and legitimately 
constituted and therefore entitled to speak as the ropresontativ© of 
the Gorman people in international affairs Thoir throe Governments 
do not recognize the East German regime nor the existence of a 
State in the Soviet Zone. 

“ Finally, as regards . . the frontiers of Germany, the throe 

Foreign Ministers reafflnii the repeatedly expressed position of their 
Governments that the final dotenninatioii of frontiers must await 
a peace aottlomont for the whole of Germany. 

Mr Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and M Pinay had a further meeting in 
Pans on Oct 21, at which Dr von Brentano was also present. On 
the following day, before going to Genova, they attended two 
meetings of the North Atlantic Council, which heard and approved 
statemonts of policy by the throe Foreign Ministers, Mr Dulles 
presented the views of the three Western Powers on the question of 
European security and the reunification of Germany ; Mr. Macmillan 
put forward the Western Powers' views on disarmament ; whilst 
M Ihnay discussed the Western Powers’ attitude to the question of 
promoting contacts between the Western countries and the Soviet 
Union. 

M Molotov broke his journey to Geneva for discussions on Oct. 25 
with Herr Grotowohl and other members of the East German 
G overnraent. 

At the first meeting? of the Foreign Ministers on Oct. 27, it 
was agreed that the chairmanship should rotate between them 
from day to day for the duration of the conference. The intro- 
ductory speeches of the three Western Ministers and of M. 
Molotov were, in effect, restatements of the positions of the 
four Powers with regard to the questions on the agenda, and 
were broadly similar to those made by the Heads of Govern- 
ments at the ‘‘ summit ” conference. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the conference are described below in the order 
of the three-point agenda. 

I, — ^European Security and German Reunification. 

Two sets of proposals — one Western and one Soviet — ^were 
introduced on Get. 28. The Western proposals were in the 
form of a draft treaty on Germany, and envisaged (a) a 
European security pact, and (&) a concurrent agreement to 
unite Germany through free elections, as provided in the 
“Eden plan” presented at the Berlin conference of 1954. 
The Soviet projiosals — ^which made no mention of all-German 
elections or the eventual reunification of Germany — provided 
for (a) a collective European security treaty, with the United 
States as a member and the People’s Republic of China as an 
observer, and (b) the dissolution of the NATO, the Western 
European Union, and the Warsaw Treaty Organu^tion after 
an interim period following the coming into force of the 
European security treaty. 


Western Proposals for Draft Treaty on Germany. 

The Western proposals were m the form of a draft Treaty of 
Assurance on the ReunifLoation of Germany,” the provisions of 
which were as follows : rx 

Preamble. “ At the Geneva conference [in July] the Heaas ox 
Government recogmzecl, in their directive to the Foreign Ministers, 
the common responsibihty of the four Powers for the reunification of 
Germany by free elections m eonformity with the national interests 
of the German people and the mterests of European security 

France, the Umted Kingdom, and the United States have striven 
xinceasingly for the reiinification of Germany in freedom in order 
to promote real stabihty m Europe They put forward, m the * Eden 
plan,' proposals which offer the German nation the means to recover 
its unity in accordance with the rights of peoples and the hberty of 
the individual They renew these proposals. 

Free elections leading to the formation of a single Government for 
the whole of Germany are the right way of ensuring the full participa- 
tion of the German people in the solution of the German problem, 
which the Soviet Government says it also desires If agreement in 
principle is reached during the present conference, it should be 
possible to settle without delay questions concerning the electoral 
law and the supervision of the elections, which could take place as 


early as 1956 , 

Without German umty, any system of European security would 
be an lUnsion. The division of Germany can only perpetuate friction 
and insecurity as well as grave injustice France, the U.K , and the 
USA are not prepared to enter into a system of European security 
which . . . does not end the division of Germany. 

At the [summit] conference, the Soviet Government expressed 
concern about the pohey and associations of a reunified German 
Government. The Soviet Union appears to fear that a ur^ed 
Germany, established by free elections and free to choose its associates 
m collective defence, would constitute a threat to the security of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe The fact is that the NATO and 
the Western European Union are strictly defensive organizations. 
Far from constituting a threat to peace, they contribute to the 
security not only of their members but of all States. This is evident 
from the limitations and restrictions which the members of the W E U. 
have assumed, and from the restraint on individual action which the 
NATO system imposes on its members. If a reimiflod Germany 
elects to associate itself with these organizations, the inherent 
obligations of restraint and control would enhance rather than 
detract from Soviet security. , ^ ^ ^ , 

Nevertheless, to remove any possible grounds for Soviet refusal 
to reunify Germany promptly, France, the U.K., and the U.S A. 
are prepared to take further steps to moot the concern expressed 
by the Soviet Goyemment. They accordingly propose the conclusion 
of a treaty in the terms set forth below, concurrently with the 
conclusion of an agreement to reunify Germany under the * Eden 
plan ’ This treaty would comprise undertakings to refrain from the 
use of force and to withhold aid from an aggressor , provisions for 
the limitation and control of forces and armaments, and the 
obligation to react against aggression 

The treaty would enter into force only in conjunction with the 
reumfioation of Germany. It would be carried out by stages. Its 
signature would be concurrent with the signature of the agrecniont 
on the ‘ Eden plan.' The final stage would become effective when a 
reunified Germany decides to enter NATO and the W E.U 

France, the U.K., and the U S.A. are coimncod that these pro- 
posals could lead to an agreement satisfactory to both sides. If the 
Soyiot Union's concern over immodiato Gorman reunification is 
primarily security, those proposals should constitute an acceptable 
basis for negotiation since they provide a system of controls in which 
the Soviet Union would directly participate, and reciprocal assurance 
from which the Soviet Union would directly benefit Such a settle- 
ment, by creating confidence In an area vital for world security, 
would facilitate the solution of even wider problems. 

The treaty, which would be concluded concurrently with an 
agreement on the reunification of Germany under the Eden plan, 
would cover the following subjects : 


1. Renunciation of the Use of Force. Each party would undortake 
0 settle by peaceful moans any international dispute in which it 
light bo involved, and to refrain from the uso of force in any manner 
consistent with the purposes of the United Nations 

2. Withholding Support frona Aggressors- Each party would agree 
0 withhold assistance, military or economic, to any aggressor, and 
ny party could bring the aggression to the attention of the UN. 
nd seek such measures as are necessary to maintain or restore 
itemational peacse and security 

3. Limitation of Forces and Armaments. In a zone compriBlng 
roas of comparable size, depth, and importanco on both sides of 
tie fine of demarcation between a reunified Germany and the Eastern 
luxopoan ooimtrlos, levels for armed forces would be spooiflod so as 
0 establish a military balance which would cjontrlbuto to European 
Bcurity and help to relieve the burden of armaments Tliero would 
0 appropriate provisions for the inalntonanco of this halanco In 
arts of the zone which Ho closest to the lino of domarcatlon, there 
light be special measures relating to the disposition of military 

Inmction^and^^ Th© parties would provide information 
n an agreed progressive basis on their armed forces in the zone, 
’hero would be agreement on procedures of mutual iuspection to 
a.. ■i.rrtY.n A.nv uroinaratlon for surprise 


'‘sfspectal Wamtog System. In order to provide oddoa aopth to 

1 © surveillance system on both sides, and thus give 

action against surprise attack, provisions could be made to estabJish . 
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(а) In the Western part of the zone mentioned in Paragraph 3, 
a radar warning system operated by the Soviet Union and the other 
Eastern members of the treaty. 

(б) A like system m the Eastern part of that zone, operated by 
the NATO members of the treaty 

6. Consultation. There would be provision for consultation among 
the parties to implement the treaty. 

7. Individual and Collective Self-defence. It would be provided 
that nothing m the treaty would impair or conflict with the right 
of individual and coUective self-defence recognized by the U N 
Charter and treaties under it No party would continue to station 
forces in the territory of any other party without the latter*s consent, 
and upon request of the party concerned any party wonld withdraw 
its forces within a stated period, unless these forces are present m 
the territory concerned under collective defence arrangements. 

8. Obligation to react against Aggression. Each party would 
agree that armed attack in Europe by any party, which is also a 
NATO member, agamst any party which is not a NATO member, 
or vtce versa, would endanger the peace and security which is the 
object of this treaty, and that all the parties wonld then take 
appropriate action to meet that common danger. 

9. Entry into Force by Stages. The provisions would come mto 
efCect progressively at stages to be agreed.*' 

Attached to the Draft Treaty was a statement of the ** Eden Plan ** 
for the reunification of Germany, as set forth below • 

The Eden Plan. 

** German reunification and the conclusion of a freely negotiated 
peace treaty with a united Germany should be achieved in the 
following stages : 

I. Free elections throughout Germany. 

II. The convocation of a National Assembly resultmg from these 
elections- 

ni. The drafting of a Constitution and the preparation of peace 
treaty negotiations. 

IV. The adoption, of the Constitution and the formation of an 
all-German Government responsible for the negotiation and 
conclusion of the peace treaty. 

V The signature and entry mto force of the peace treaty. 

I, Free Elections throughout Germany. Free and secret elections 
should be beld throughout Germany, including Berhn, at the earliest 
possible date. These elections must be held m conditions of genuine 
freedom. Safeguards must be agreed to assure this freedom before, 
after, and during the elections. The elections must also be supervised 
in such a manner as to make sure that these safeguards are observed 
and that the elections are properly conducted. 

Preparation for the Elections. 

(A) The Electoral Law. 

The electoral law should be prepared by France, the iC.S.S.R., 
the U.K., and the U.S A. In consultation with German experts, 
taking into consideration the electoral laws already drafted for this 
purpose by the Bundestag of the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
zone Volkskammer. When approved by the four Powers, it would be 
pubhshed throughout Germany. Elections should take place as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

(B) Guarantees for Free Elections 

The draft electoral law must contain provisions which will guarantee 
the genuine freedom of the elections These Include, amongst others • 
Freedom of movement throughout Germany. 

Freedom of presentation of candidates. 

Immunity of candidates. 

Freedom from arbitrary arrest or Victimization- 
Freedom of association and political meetings. 

Freedom of expression for aU. 

Freedom of the press, radio and television, and free circulation of 
newspapers, periodicals, etc. 

Secrecy of the vote. 

Security of polling stations and ballot boxes. 

(C) Supervision of the Elections. 

Supervision should be carried out by a Supervisory Commission 
throughout the whole of Germany. There should be a central body 
with subordinate bodies at Land and local levels All votes should be 
counted and verified at local headquarters in the presence of the 
Supervisory Commission. 

(i) Composition of Supervisory Commission — The Commission 
should be composed of representatives of the four Powers, with or 
without the participation of neutrals, assisted by Germans in a 
consultative capacity. 

(ii) Organization of the Commission — The Commission should 
work on a committee basis. Its decisions should bo taken by majority 
vote. 

(tii) Functions and powers of the Commission — The principal 
task of the Commission vpill be to ensure that the elections take place 
in genuine freedom and in strict conformity with the provisions of 
the electoral law. 

Method for compleHng the above preparations. 

The Foreign Ministers must in the first place agree on the principles 
contained In this plan. They will then give instructions accordingly 
to a working group, consisting of the principal representatives in 
Germany of the four Powers* or members of their staffs, which will 
work out the necessary details and submit a report. This report 
should Include, in particular • 

(i) The draft of the all-German electoral law. 

(ii) Detailed recommendations regarding the supervision of the 
elections. 


The working group should begm work not later than two weeks 
after the Foreign Mimsters have agreed on the principles contained 
m this plan It should submit its report to the four Governments 
not later than one month after beginnmg its work. 

II. The National Assembly. The all-German elections wiU establish 
an all-German National Assembly. 

Durmg the period between the end of the elections and the full 
assumption of control by the all-German Government, it will be 
desirable for part of the supervisory machinery to reraam m operation, 
m order to prevent action after the elections which would impair the 
conditions of genume freedom imder which they will have been held, 
as provided above Recommendations on this subject should be 
mcluded m the report of the working group 

III. Drafting of a Constitution and Preparation of Peace Treaty 
Negotiations. The National Assembly will begm di'aftmg a Constitu- 
tion as soon as possible after its first meeting. Meanwhile, it may 
form a provisional all- German authority charged with assisting the 
Assembly m draf tmg the Constitution and with preparing the nucleus 
of the future all-German executive organs The authority may also 
open vsuth the four Powers prelimmary negotiations for the peace 
treaty. 

IV. Adoption of the Constitution and Formation of an AU-German 
Government. The draft of the Constitution will be submitted to 
the Assembly as soon as possible Immediately after it has been 
adopted, an all-German Government will be formed This Govern- 
ment will then be responsible for the negotiation and conclusion 
of the peace treaty. At the same time such other institutions as 
may be provided for m the Constitution shall bo established. 

As soon as the aU-German Government has been formed, the 
National Assembly will determine how the powers of the [West 
German] Federal Government and the German authorities m the 
Soviet zone shall be transferred to the all- Gorman Government, and 
how the two former shall be brought to an end. 

The all-German Government shall have authority to assume or 
reject the international rights and obligations of the Federal Republic 
and the Soviet zone of Germany, and to conclude such oth(3r inter- 
national agreements as it may wish. The four Powers will support 
any apphcation of the all-Gorman Government to accede to the 
U.N Organization 

Each of the four Powers will exorcise, with respect to the National 
Assembly, the provisional all-German authoiity, and ibo all-Gorman 
Government, only those of its rights which relate to tlio stationing 
of armed forces m Germany and the protection of tliolr security , 
Berlin ; the reunification of Germany , and a ponoo treaty. [A 
footnote to the document said . The provisions of this plan are 
subject to any provisions of a security agroemont concluded in 
connexion with the reunification of Germany ] 

Decisions of the National Assembly, the provisional all-Gorman 
authority, and the aU-German Govomraont in carrying out this 
plan will not require the approval of the four Powers. Such decisions 
may not be disapproved except by a majority vote of the four X^owers. 

V. Signature and Entry into Force of the Peace Treaty. The 
signatories to the treaty should include all States, or the hucciwhoi'b 
thereof, wlxich wore at war with Germany. The treaty should enter 
mto force when ratified by the four Powers and by Germany.** 

Soviet Proposals for European Collective Security Treaty. 

The following draft of a proposed European colloctive soe.urity 
treaty was presented by M Molotov • 

Preamble. “ For the purpose of ensuring peace and security and 
of preventing aggression against any State In Europe ; 

For the purpose of strengthening international co-oporatlon in 
conformity with the principles of respect for the independence and 
sovereignty of States and non-interferonco In their internal affairs , 

Striving to achieve concerted efforts by all European States in 
ensuring collective security in Europe Instead of the formation of 
gronplngs of some European States directed against other European 
States, which gives rise to friction and strained relatione among 
nations and aggravates mutual distrust ; 

Bearing in mind that the establishment of a system of colloctive 
security in Europe %vould facilitate the earliest possible sottlomont 
of the Gorman problem through the unification of Gem any on a 
peaceful and democratic basis ; 

European States, guided by the iiurposes and principles of the 
XJ.N. Charter, conclude a general European treaty on colloctive 
security m Europe, the basic provisions of which are as follows - 

Treaty Provisions. (1) AU European States, irresiiocdivo of their 
social systems, and also the United States, may become parties to 
the treaty provided they recognize the purposes and assume the 
obligations sot forth in the treaty. 

Pending the formation of a united, peace-loving, democratic 
German State, the Gorman Democratic Republic [Eastern Germany] 
and the Gorman Federal Republic [Western Gormanyl maybe parties 
to the treaty, enjoying eijual rights with other parties thereto. It 
is understood that after the unification of Germany the united 
German State may bo a party to the treaty. 

The conclusion of the treaty on colloctive security in Europe 
shall not affect the compotonco of the four Powers to deal with the 
German problem, which shall ho settled in accordance with decisions 
previously taken by thorn. 

(2) The parties to the treaty nndertako to refrain from aggrossion 
against one another and also to refrain from having recourse to the 
threat or use of force In their international relations, and, in accord- 
ance with the U.N, Charter, to settle any dispute that may arise 
among them by peaceful means and in such a way as not to endanger 
international peace and security In Europe, 
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(3) Whenever, in the view of any party to the treaty, there is 
danger of an armed attack m Europe agamst one or more of the 
parties to the treaty, they shall consult one another m order to take 
effective steps to remove the danger and to mamtam security in 
Europe 

(4) An armed attack m Europe against one or several parties to 
the treaty by any State or group of States shall he deemed an attack 
agamst all the parties In the event of such an attack, each of the 
parties, exercising the right of mdmdnal or collective self-defence, 
shall assist the State or States so attacked by aU the means at its 
disposal, mcluding the use of armed force, for the purpose of 
re-estabhshmg and maintaming mtemational peace and security 
m Europe 

(5) The parties to the treaty undertake 3 omtly to discuss and 
determme as soon as possible the procedure under which assistance, 
including military assistance, shall be provided by them m the 
event of a situation m Europe requiring a collective effort for the 
re-estabhshment and maintenance of peace in Europe. 

(6) The parties to the treaty, m conformity with the provisions of 
the U N Charter, shall immediately inform the Security Council of 
any action taken or envisaged for the purpose of exercising the right 
of self-defence or of maintaming peace and security m Europe 

(7) The parties to the treaty undertake not to participate in any 
coalition or alhance and not to conclude agreements the ob 3 ectives 
of which are contrary to the purposes of the treaty on collective 
security in Europe. 

(8) The parties to the treaty undertake to promote economic and 
cultural co-operation among themselves, as well as with other States, 
through the development of trade and other economic relations and 
the expansion of cultural ties on a basis excluding any discrimination 
or restrictions which hamper such co-operation 

(9) To implement the provisions of the treaty concerning consulta- 
tion among its parties, and to consider questions arising in connexion 
with the task of ensurmg security in Europe, the following shall be 
provided for * 

(а) Regular, or, when required, special conferences at which each 
State shall be represented by a member of its Government or by 
some other specially designated representative. 

(б) The settmg-up of a Permanent Consultative Political Com- 
mittee, the dutv of which shall bo the preparation of appropriate 
recommendations to the Governments of the States which are parties 
to the treaty, 

(c) The setting-up of a Mihtary Consultative Organ, the terms of 
reference of which shall be specified in duo course. 

(10) Recogmjsing the special responsibility of the permanent 
members of the U.N Security Council for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, the parties to the treaty shall invite 
the Chinese People*s Repubho to designate represontativos to the 
organs sot up in accordance with the treaty, in the capacity of 
observers. 

(11) The treaty shall not impair in any way the obligations of 
European States under international treaties and agreements to 
winch they are party, provided the principles and purposes of such 
agreements are in conformity with those of the present treaty. 

(12) The parties to the treaty agree that during the first period 
(two or throe years) of the implementation of measures for the 
establishment of the system of collective security m Europe under 
the present treaty, they shall not he relieved of the obligations 
assumed by them under existing treaties and agreements At the 
same time, the parties to existing treaties and agreements which 
provide for military commitments shall refrain from the use of armed 
force and shall settle by peaceful means all the disputes that may 
arise between thorn. Consultations shall also take place between the 
parties to the corresponding treaties and agreements, in case any 
differences or disputes arise among them which might constitute a 
threat to the maintenance of peace In Europe. 

(13) Pending the conclusion of agreements on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons, and on the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of European 
countries, the parties to the treaty undertake not to take any further 
steps to increase their armed forces on the territories of other European 
States under treaties and agreements concluded by them previously. 

(14) The parties to the treaty agree that on the expiration of an 
agi'oed time-limit from the entry into foroo of the present treaty, the 
Warsaw Treaty of May 14, 1955, the Paris Agreements of Oct. 23, 
1954, and the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, shall become 
inoffoctive. 

(15) The duration of the treaty shall be 50 years " 

In the ensuing discussion on Oct. 28 the Soviet proposals 
were criticized by the Western B'oreign Ministers, notably on 
the ground that they made no provision for free all-German 
elections and the subsequent reuniBcation of Germany, whilst 
the Western draft treaty was criticized by M. Molotov. 

Mr. Macmillan emphasized that the continued division of Germany 
created a state of tension in Europe wliich is dangerous to us all,” 
and doolarod that it was essential as a first step to roach agreement 
on unification. At the same time/" ho continued, wo in the West 
have given very careful thought to whether wo can devise a system 
of security which would meet the Soviet Govemmont's fears. Those 
proposals are set out In the Western Governments* paper (i.e. the 
draft treaty on Germany], 

** May I say first of all that the Western Powers cannot possibly 
admit that In order to give security to the Soviet Union they must 
abandon their own. ... Nor do the Bovlot proposals really provide 
for the reimiflcation of Germany, There are no concrete proposals for* 
reunMoation. On the contrary# the Soviet plan provides for the 


continued division of Germany. Thus the mam cause of insecurity 
18 not removed. It is prolonged. The Western Powers have a more 
satisfactory solution m mind. They propose the conclusion of a 
treaty of assurance, concurrently with on agreement to reunify 
Germany under the Eden plan This treaty would comprise under- 
takings to refram from the use of force and to withhold aid from an 
assessor, provisions for the limitation and control of forces and 
armaments, and obligations to react agamst aggression. 

** In order that the benefits of this treaty should be felt as soon 
as possible, its entry mto force would be hnked to the reumfication 
of Germany, and the two processes would go forward together by 
stages. . , . Naturallv, if such an agreement is to be effective. Prance, 
the UK, the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and a reumfied Germany 
must be parties. But we shall be ready to consult with Mr, Molotov 
and our own alhea on how the membership imght be widened to 
the general advantage. 

“ In order to establish a mihtary balance and thus contribute to a 
sense of security, we should work out arrangements for the limitation 
of forces and armaments m a zone, the precise limits of which are 
to he determined, lying on either side of the line of demarcation 
between a reunified Germany and the Eastern European countiies. 
We beheve this mterchange of facihtios marks a real step forward 
in establishing confidence. If the Soviet Umon is truly concerned 
with security, these proposals should offer a good basis for 
negotiation.” 

M. Molotov declared that a settlement of the German problem 
could only he achieved by “ the estabhshment of an effective system 
of security m Europe and a gradual rapprocheinent between the 
two existing German States — the Democratic Repubhc and the 
Federal Republic ” The creation of such a collective security system, 
in which the two German States should participate, would “ facihtate 
the creation of the pre-requisite for the development of a peaceful 
Germany, and would at the same time create confidence among the 
European nations that the destiny of Germany would not agam pass 
into the hands of the forces which once drove her along the path 
of aggression and military adventure.” 

Alter stating that the Soviet Goverument would submit proposals 
on the Gorman question at a later stage of the conference, M Molotov 
continued “ The Soviet delegation welcomes the fact that the 
Governments of Britain, the U.S A., and France have admitted the 
necessity of raising not only the Gorman question but also the 
question of European security Some provisions in the [Western] 
document call for further discussion, and we shall study them 
thoroughly. Nevertheless, even now certain points with regard to 
this document suggest themselves. First of all, it is necessary to 
point out that the very formulation of the proposals is not m con- 
formity with the directives of the Hoads of Government of the four 
Powers, where the first emphasis is placed on European security, 
Tho new proposals [by the Western Powers] do not accord with the 
demands for the creation of an effective European collective security 
system , moreover, their implementation would aggravate the 
situation in Europe still further and would add to the tension iu the 
relations hotwoeii States. It would lead in fact not only to the 
preservation of tho existing mihtary groupings in Europe, hut also 
to their consolidation. 

** Tho proposal clearly envisages the unification of Germany only 
if the whole of Germany proceeds along the path of remilitarization. 
At the same time it is predetermined that such a Germany must 
necessarily bo a party to tho North Atlantic bloc, . . . The acceptance 
of this proposal would mean that the Soviet Union, as well as a 
number of European States, would assist in the resurrection of 
Gorman militarism, in handing to tho German militarists a united 
Germany, and in strengthening the military gi'oupings directed against 
those States. One can hardly expect It to be taken seriously. 

Mr. Dulles emphasized that the “ military blocs ** denounced by 
M. Molotov wore in reality associations for the collective security of 
their members, purely defensive in character and sanctioned by the 
provisions of tho U N. Charter. “ It is suggested,” ho continued, 

“ that those collective defence associations are a cause of inoroasod 
military expenditures, and in support of that figures are given [from 
tho Soviet side] showing that in some of our countries our military 
budgets went up very sharply between 1948 and 1951 But It should 
not be forgotten that some things happened during that period other 
than tho formation of oollootive security associations. There were 
tho events which took place in Czechoslovakia, there was tho blockade 
of Berlin, there was the attack upon the Republic of Korea. It was 
such events as these that led to tho increase of military budgets, 
and not the creation of colleotivo security associations. . . . 

** We have come here to deal with two problems, tho solution of 
which would servo the interests of consolidating peace. Wo have put 
on the table tho proposal for tho unification of Germany, which 
poflocts in ossonoo the Edon plan put forward at Berlin, and tho now 
proposals to give security assurance in connexion with tho reunifica- 
tion of Germany. Tho suggested treaty on the reunification of 
Germany is new, and represents an honest, sineoro, painstaking 
effort to carry out tho directive in that respect and to meet what 
wo recognize to ho a legitimate proooenpation^ — of tho Soviet Union 
and, indeed, of all of us—agalnst tho possibility that Germany might 
again hooomo a militaristio State. 

** 1 was very glad to hoar Mr. Molotov say that he would study these 
proposals more carefully, because it is quite obvious that his Initial 
reaction is based upon an inadequate understanding of the document. 
As I understand Mr. Molotov, hla basic obioction to tho proposal is 
that it requires Germany to become a party to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization .... I-»et me say that there Is nothing whatso- 
ever in the teeaty which conflicts with the provision, of the Eden plan 
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that the all-German Government shall have authority to assume or 
re 3 ect the mternational rights and obligations of the Federal Republic 
and the Soviet zone of Germany There is nothing whatsoever m the 
treaty which requires Germany to become a member of NATO. It is 
recognized that a reunified Germany will be free to accept or reject 
existing obhgations with reference either to NATO, to Brussels, or 
to Warsaw That is a complete freedom, and nothmg in our proposals 
IS m any way contrary to that.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulles said that the Western Powers would 
carefully examme ” the Soviet proposals, although they seemed 
to be m no way connected with the reunification of Germany.” 

M.Pinay spoke as follows : . Free elections and the constitution 

of a freely chosen single Government are the two essential stages 
necessary to any reumfication of Germany. They are based on a logic 
so obvious and so time-tested that it is difiBcult to see how such a 
method could he contested without ulterior motives If the French 
Government is convinced that the re-estabhshment of German umty 
must he brought about as rapidly as possible, it is no less oonvmced 
of the necessity of seeing that this reunification takes place imder 
conditions which ensure the security of all. It is convinced that 
these conditions would be fulfilled if a reunified Germany were 
mtegrated m the Western defensive orgamzations. 

NATO and the Western European Umon are defensive organiza- 
tions which have as their object the assurance of the security of 
their memhers. Moreover, they provide effective security guarantees 
to all other States, whether they are members or not. For the first 
time m history we are in the presence of orgamzations whose members 
cannot act in their individual capacity on the political level, any 
more than their rmhtary forces can take isolated action. 

” Nevertheless, the Soviet Government appears to want a reunified 
Germany to adhere to a collective system which would bring the 
Soviet Union a certam number of additional guarantees which it 
considers necessary to its own security. To take account of this 
Soviet concern, the Heads of Government last July accepted the 
principle of a security agreement that will enter into force at the same 
time as an agreement on the reumfication of Germany. It is indeed 
essential that this shall take place simultaneously, as, without the 
reumfication of Germany, no security system can be based on a 
lastmg foundation. . . 

On Oet. SI and Nov. 2 M. Molotov presented two new sets 
of proposals : (a) for a European security pact embracing the 
four Powers, all the other parties to the Western European 
Union and the Warsaw Treaty, the two German States, and 
possibly Denmark and Yugoslavia, (b) for the settmg-up of 
an All-German Council on which both German States would 
be represented. The Western Powers presented a proposal on 
Nov. 4 calling for free all-German elections in September 1956. 
None of these proposals was acceptable to the other side, and, 
as a result of the impasse^ the discussions on the first item on the 
agenda ended on Nov. 15 without agreement being reached. 

Before presentmg his new proposal for a European security pact, 
M. Molotov urged on Oct 31, that the conference should Invite the 
Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic (Herr Grotewohl) 
and the Chancellor of the German Federal Republic (Dr. Adenauer) 
to take part in the conference in order ** to expedite a solution of the 
German problem and “ to achieve a rapprochement ” between the 
two German States The Western Foreign Mimsters, however, declined 
to invite the East German Government on the grounds that it was 
not representative of the German people, as it had not been freely 
elected, and that the Western Powers had no diplomatic relations 
with Eastern Germany. 

M. Molotov then tabled the following ** Draft Treaty on Security 
in Europe,” consisting of eight Articles and an Annexe dealing 
with the oreation of a demilitarized zone 

Second, Soviet Draft Treaty on European Security. 

Art. 1. The parties to the treaty undertake not to use armed 
force agamst one another, to refrain from having recourse to tho 
threat of force in their relations with each other, and to settle by 
peaceful means any dispute that may arise among them 

Art. 2. In the event of any party or parties to the treaty being 
subjected to an armed attack in Europe by any State or group of 
States, the other parties to the treaty shall immediately render the 
State or States so attacked all such assistance. Including military 
assistance, as may be deemed necessary for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing and maintaining peace and security in Europe. 

Art. 3. The parties to the treaty tmdertake to refrain from 
rendering, under any pretext, any direct or indirect assistance to the 
attacking State in Europe. 

Art, 4. The parties to the treaty shall consult one another whenever, 
in the view of any one of them, there arises the danger of an armed 
attack in Europe against one or more of the parties to the treaty, 
in order to take effective steps to remove any such danger. They 
shall immediately undertake the necessary consultations whenever 
agreed steps may he required for the re-eatahllshment of peace, 
lu the event of an attack on any party to the treaty. 

Art. S. The signatory States shall establish, by common consent, 
a special body (or bodies) for the purpose of holding the above- 
mentioned cons^tations and also of taking such other steps to 
assure security as may be found necessary in connexion with the 
fulfilment hy the States of their undertakings under the treaty. 

Art. 6. The parties to the treaty agree that their undertakings 
under the treaty shall not infringe the undertakings assumed by 
them under exisMng treaties and agreements 


Art. 7, The assumption of undertakmga under the treaty shall 
not prejudice the rights of the parties to mdmdual or collective 
self-defence m the event of an armed attack, as provided for m 
Article 51 of the U N Charter. 

Art. 8. The treaty is of a provisional character and shall remain 
in effect until replaced by another, more extensive treaty on European 
security which shall replace the existing treaties and agreements 

Proposal for Demilitarized Zone. (1) The zone of limitation and 
inspection of armaments in Europe shall include the territory of the 
German Federal Republic, the teriitory of the German Democratic 
Republic, and the territories of all or some neighbouring States. 

(2) The agreement on the zone shall envisage maximum levels 
for the strength of the US, Soviet, British, and French troops 
stationed on the territories of other States in this zone 

(3) The obligations pertaining to the hmitation and control of 
armaments, assumed by the States under an appropriate agreement, 
shall be agreed upon by those States which arc free to take decisions 
m this matter m accordance with thoir sovereign rights 

(4) To fulfil the obligations portaming to tho limitation of arina- 
ments on the territories mclnded m tho zone, there shall bo joint 
mspection over tho armed forces and ai'mainents of tho pai'tios to 
the agreement ” 

At the resumed session on Nov 2 Mr. Dulles pointed out that, 
although there was some degree of parallel thinking between the 
Western and Soviet viewpoints on tho question of security, no 
progress was being made on the question of German unification All 
throe Western Foreign Ministers dwelt on the necessity for free and 
unhampered all-German elections M. Molotov roitoratod hia plea 
for tho representation of Eastern and Western Germany at tho 
conference, declaring that thoir exclusion was “ tantamount to 
closmg the door on fruitful discussion of tho German problem ” IIo 
insisted that the essential thmg was to ensure soourity agamst a 
revival of German militarism, and in tins connexion made tho 
followmg points . (1) tho Western proposals (1 o for a. guarantoo to 
Russia against Gorman aggression, if a unifiod Germany joined 
NATO) contained no guarantoo that a unified and ri'inilitarizcd 
Germany would not break the agreement , (2) they supplied neither 
tho Soviet Union nor Gormany^s neighbours with any jisHurarico of 
security ; (3) the ** Eden plan ” for free elections was meaningless 
smee it was only part of an agroomont which would como into force 
when Germany joined tho NATO. 

M. Molotov assorted that tho Soviet proposals, unlike those of the 
Western Powers, took account of hard facts ” beciauso they 
recognized the oxistonco of two sovereign Genuan States, each with 
its own political and social system IIo then presontod the following 
proposals for the creation of an All-Gonnaii Council which would 
“ facilitate tho sottlomont of tho problem of Germany’s rcuu ideation ” 
and permit tho two Gorman States “ to co-ordinate thcjir efforts in 
the political, economic and cultural life of tho Gorman i)ooplo and 
in regard to other States in the consolidation of peace ” : 

Soviet Proposals for All-German Council. 

(1) An All-German Council shall ho formed, composed of repre- 
sentatives of tho Parliaments of tho Gorman Democratic Republic 
and the Gorman Fedorfil Republic, as a consultative body to discuss 
matters in tho solution of which tho German DemocratliJ Ropuhllo 
and the Gorman Federal Republic arc intorOHiod, 

(2) Mixed committees shall bo sot up under the All-German 
Council, consisting of roprosontativos of the Govommonts of the 
German Demooratlo Republic and tho Gorman Federal Republic, 
on matters relating to economic and cultural ties hoiwoon tho two 
German States, Gorman currency and intra-<3orman financial 
transactions, Customs, posts and telegraphs, transport, etc. 

(3) The All-German Council shall bring about accord on matters 
relating to the strength, armaments and location of tho units required 
to ensure tho defence of the frontiers and territories of the German 
Democratic Republic and tho German Federal Republic. 

(4) Tho All-German Council shall bring about accord on matters 
relating to tho participation of the Gorman Democratic Republic and 
the German Federal Republic in measures designed to consolidate 
European security, and shall consider, by mutual agreement, questions 
pertaining to tho bringing about of pre-roqulsiios for tho unification 
of Germany as a peaceful and democratic State.” 

At tho session on Nov 3, the Western Foreign Ministers said that 
the Soviet proposal for an All-German Council offered no prospects 
of reunifying Germany, and reiterated that it was unnatural that tho 
German people should continue to bo divided. Mr. Macmillan 
declared in this connexion : During the last century the German 
people united themselves as one nation It cannot be right to put 
back the clock of history by now holding them apart by artificial 
means. ... If we wait, conditions will not improve— they will 
deteriorate. Tho German people will become more and more frustrated. 
Intolerant, and unbridled in their national aspirations. Wo shall be 
living In an increasingly explosive situation. With each year that 
passes tho chances of a sane solution In co-operation with tho Gorman 
people will become more and more remote.” 

Mr. Dulles, speaking in support of oarly all-0 orman olo<itions, 
produced a ballot paper used in the East Gorman elections, pointing 
out that there was only a single list of names and that tho electors 
had no opportunity to yoto for anyone else. M. Molotov, in reply, 
said that the single-list system might not bo a model for all countries, 
but it worked very well In the Soviet Union and he saw no reason 
to regret it ; in Tsarist Russia, he added, there had been a system 
of many lists, which was unsatisfactory. 
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Western Proposals for AU-German Elections* 

On Nov 4 the three Western Foreign Ministers presented the 
following proposal as a first step in order to carry ont the reunifica- 
tion of Germany ” : 

(1) Free and secret elections shall be held throughout Germany 
during September, 1956, for the selection of representatives for an 
all-German National Assembly to draft a Constitution and to form 
a Government thereunder for a reunified Germany. 

(2) Each of the four Powers will designate a representative to a 
commission to prepare, m consultation with German experts, the 
electoral law for such elections, including effective provisions for 
safeguards and supervision to ensure the freedom of such elections. 

(3) The commission shall undertake its functions promptly and 
sh^l submit its report to the four Powers by January, 1956.*’ 

M. Molotov said that he would comment on the Western proposals 
at a later date. ALfter recapitulatmg the points on which the Western 
and Soviet aecui’'ity proposals were closest to each other, he said 
that there were two ** mam questions ” which had to be answered 
before any further progress could be made (1) Why should the 
West talk of unification only on condition that Germany must enter 
NATO ? (2) Why should the West not provide security guarantees 
against German aggression to Germany’s neighbours 1 

The conference adjourned for three days on Nov. 5-7, during 
which M. Molotov returned to Moscow for consultations with his 
Government, whilst Mr. Dulles visited Yugoslavia for a dis- 
cussion with President Tito (see 14552 E). 

When the Foreign Mimsters met again on Nov, 8, Mr. Mac mi l l an 
said that the Western Powers did not beheve it possible to impose 
demihtarization on Germany , it might he that the Germans them- 
selves would desire to remain unarmed, but it would he more prudent 
if, in making their plans, the four Powers assumed that the Germans 
would exorcise the normal right of mdependent States and maintam 
an army. “ Surely, therefore,” he added, ” the practical course is to 
devise arrangements which will ensure that a rearmed Germany does 
not constitute a menace to her neighbours ” Dealing with the 
specific objections raised by M Molotov, Mr. Macmillan said that 
the Western Powers had deliberately refrained from specifying the 
membership of their proposed security treaty, as they felt that this 
was a matter to be discussed with the Soviet Union and with their 
own allies They regarded it as desirable, however, that Poland 
and Czechoslovakia on the one hand, and Germany’s Western 
neighbours on the other, should become parties to the treaty. 

As regards M. Molotov’s question as to what would happen if a 
remihtarizod Germany violated the treaty, Mr. Macmillan pointed 
out that the Western proposals, like those of the Soviet Government, 
provided for joint action by all the signatories to meet the common 
danger — on this point there was no difference between the Western 
and Soviet proposals With regard to M Molotov’s point that the 
Western proposals required the integration of a united Germany 
in NATO, Mr Macmillan stressed that in framing the proposals it 
was natural for the Western Powers to relate them to the contingency 
which was most distasteful to the Soviet Union. ” We folt,” he 
added, ” that the practical thing to do was to deal with the most 
extreme (sase. Of course, tho Western Powers are not dictating to 
the Gormans. Under the Eden plan, tho Germans are left free to 
make their own choice , nothing in the Treaty of Assusranoe limits 
that choice ” 

M. Molotov, in an uncompromising speech, described tho Western 
proposals for free all-German elections in September, 1956, as 
” unreal,” ” dangerous,” and ” artificial.” Ho asserted that the 
real aim of those proposals was to ensure tho remilitarization of the 
whole of Germany and to bring both Eastern and Western Germany 
into NATO, which was directed against tho U.S S P. and other 
countries. This plan did not commend itself to tho Soviet Union, 
which know too mu(*,h about German militarism.” After accusing 
the Western Powers of “ ignoring realities,” M. Molotov said that 
the question of all-Gorman olootions was ’‘not yet mature,” that 
it could not bo implomontod “ without tho agreement of the two 
Gormanios that now exist,” and that “ a mechanical merger of the 
two Germ allies by so -called free elections, oouduotod according to 
the Eden plan with tho presence of foreign troops, would violate 
the legitimate interests of the working people of the German Demo- 
cratic Popublio.” Ho declared that tho East German workers would 
’’novor permit the disappearance of their Government and its 
aohlovomonts,” and tliat the Soviet Union ” cannot agree to deprive 
tho workers of the Gorman Democratic Bepublio of their factories, 
their plants, their lands, and their wealth ” 

After assorting that tho ” Eden plan ” would ” provoke a general 
dislocation in Germany, which none of us desires,” M. Molotov said 
that all-Gorman olootions involved not merely ” a case of changing 
Governments but tho question of tho fate of Germany as a whole.” 
Ho added In this connexion . ” It Is a question of whether Germany 
shall be a democratic and peace-loving State or whether she shall 
once again take the road oC militarism. There does not exist between 
the two parts of Germany tho mutual confidence which is essential 
to the restoration of Gorman unity. It will take time. Wo have to 
he patient and oonslstont. . . 

Throughout his speech M. Molotov reiterated that Gorman unity 
could only he brought about by agreement between the East and 
West German Governments---"” when tho Gormans in East and 
West find a common language and take the task of preparing a settle- 
ment into thetc own hands.” To this and he again proposed the 
establishment of an AU-German OounoU to bring about a rapprocm- 
ment between the two German States* He admitted that the Soviet 


Union had proposed all -German elections at the Berhn Conference 
of 1954, hut said that it had since rejected this because Western 
Germany had entered NATO and had begun to rearm against the 
Soviet Umon- 

After M. Molotov had spoken, Mr. Dulles (who was in the 
chair) said that “ the implications of what M. Molotov has 
said are so serious, both in terms of our directive and as regards 
the hopes with which we came here, that I prefer to study the 
matter overnight before makang any comment.” Mr. Macmillan 
and M. Pinay concurred with Mr. Dulles, and the conference 
adjourned until the following day. 

When the discussions were resumed on Nov. 9, the three 
Western Foreign Mimsters described M. Molotov’s speech of 
the previous day as amountmg to a direct repudiation of the 
directives given by the four Heads of Government, m view of 
his refusal to discuss the holdmg of free all-German elections. 
Extracts from the speeches of Mr, Macmillan, Mr. Dulles, and 
M. Pmay are given below : 

Mr. MacmiUan • ”... Up to now w© have been discussing at 
considerable length, but without acerbity, the twin problems of 
European security and Gorman unification, which were entrusted to us 
by the Heads of Government. Up to now we have assumed - 
that the directives which were agreed upon by the Heads of Govern- 
ment last July marked a distinct advance on any previous negotia- 
tions. We have also assumed that the directives would be loyally 
followed That, indeed, is what we meant by the Geneva spirit — 
a determination to move out of the immobihty which had character- 
ized so much previous discussion into a field of flexible negotiation. . . - 
” But it now appears that there has been what amounts to a 
repudiation of the directives The Soviet Government no longer 
accepts free elections throughout Germany. This is a very grave 
statement and marks a very grave situation I do not see how we 
can usefully continue the discussion on Item 1 And since this item is 
tho one of over-riding importance, our failure on this must gravely 
affect the spirit in which we approach Items 2 and 3. Nevertheless, 
it would be right to sum up tho position and the result of out work 
up to now- 

” On the credit side we have had a valuable exchange of views, 
in the course of which we have made some advance W e now know that, 
if tho Soviet Government should ever make up its mmd that there is 
no need to disrupt the defence arrangements of the West, and that it 
IS in the interests of all of us to have a contented, umted Germany, 
it should not bo too difficult to reach speedy agreement on an effective 
security system. That is a gain which we value 

” On the other side, there is a heavier loss. It is a loss of confidence 
for the future. For, unless M. Molotov has something fresh to say 
at this late hour, tho following views of tho Soviet Government will 
remam on record 

” What is it that tho Soviet Government has really said ? It is this. 
” First, Germany cannot be reunified until NATO and tho Western 
European Union have been abolished. Tho Soviet Government is 
prepared to use the happiness, unity, and independence of the 
Gorman people as pawns in its game to break up tho defensive system 
of the West. 

** Secondly, even if NATO and the W.E.U. wore to bo destroyed, 
the Soviet Government would still not give the Gorman people 
freedom or independence. There will be no choice of their future for 
the German people even then. They must accept tho odious system 
which has been imposed on Eastern Germany, or else continue to 
remain divided Because, if the Gorman people wore ever allowed to 
express their feelings at free elections, the puppets who are hold in 
power in Eastern Germany by Soviet arms would be swept away. 

” The brutal fact is that, for the Soviet Government, tho only 
acceptable guarantee for the reunification of Germany is the 
Bolshevization of the whole country. This is the only contribution 
which tho Soviet delegation could find to add to wha,t was agreed 
by our Heads of Government in the summer. This is their contribution 
to the Genova spirit 

“But I must assure M. Molotov that his Government is making a 
very grave error. Tho Western Powers are not prepared to give up 
NATO and the Western European Union. The German people are 
not prepared to accept an alien political and social system and the 
loss of their independence as the price of their unity. They want 
to be a free and united people, not a satellite in a Communist 
constellation Therefore, so long as tho Soviet Government persists 
in its policy, the present state of affairs can only continue with all 
its dangers and with diminishing hopes of a just solution. I earnestly 
beg the Soviet Government not to incur so grave a responsibility 
before history.” 

Mr. Dulles began with two observations : (1) The Soviet position, 
if persisted in, would perpetuate conditions which put in Jeopardy 
the people of Europe ; (ii) it struck ” a crippling blow ” at the 
possibility of developing relations of confidence with tho Soviet 
Union. Amplifying those two points, he went on : 

” The Soviet Union says in tho most categorical manner that the 
security of Europe is best assured by a oontinuod division of Germany, 
at least until Gormany can be uniflod under conditions which would 
Soviotize tho whole of Germany. . . . The directive which brought 
us here, and which ought to guide us, did not ask us to judge the 
relative merits of social systems os between tlmt of the Federal 
Bepublio of Gormany and that of tho so-called German Domooratio 
Bepublio. It told ue to reunite Germany in the * national interest/ 
Thus, the German people themselves wifi determine under what 
system they want to live.” 
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After declaring that the Western proposals, based on a rextnified 
Germany, would give Europe a security which it has not Icaown 
for hundreds of years,** Mr. Dulles recalled that M Molotov, speaking 
on Oct. 31, 1939, after the outbreak of World War II, had referred 
to what he called the “ German efforts to break the fetters of the 
Versailles treaty,** and had declared that that treaty had in the 
long run led to the present war in Europe.” Mr. Dulles remarked m 
this connexion : 

“ The Versailles treaty did impose certain fetters upon Germany. 
But nothing that the Versailles treaty did compares with the cruelty 
and injustice of dividing the German people by the separation from 
Germany of the Soviet zone, comprising 17,000,000 Germans The 
angnish of this is demonstrated by the fact that 2,704,680 Germans, 
at the cost of great sacrifice and risk, have fled from the Soviet zone 
into Western Germany. The situation, thus dramatized, cannot be 
indefinitely perpetuated without grave risk. ... We urge upon the 
Soviet Government that it should not perpetuate tbe injustice of a 
divided Germany, with the menace which it carries to European 
security. Can we not learn from the lesson of Versailles 2 We make 
that plea, and we shall go on making it, in the hope, and mdeed 
in the expectation, that before it is too late wisdom will prevail. . .*’ 

Mr. Dulles contmued : The U.S Government believes that the 
refusal of the Soviet Government even to discuss seriously the 
reumflcation of Germany involves a grave breach of the agreement 
of the Heads of Government. The effect of this is hound to affect 
adversely the overall relations of the Soviet Union with other 
countries, including the United States I would be leas than frank 
if I did not say that, so far as the U.S A. is concerned, what has , 
happened here has largely shattered such confidence as was bom 
at the * summit * conference at Geneva. 

** There can, of course, be peace and a limited degree of working 
relations between nations which have no confidence that agreements 
between them — oven though made at the highest level — will be 
honoured. However, relations under those conditions are bound 
to be difficult aud restricted. Let me illustrate what I say by referring 
to what remains to be discussed at this conference Wo are directed 
to go on to discuss the problem of disarmament and the development 
of contacts between East and West. But I fear that these discussions 
will profit us little when we feel that we cannot make agreements 
between us which are dependable.’* 

Mr. Dulles ended by saying : ** It Is not the desire or intention of 
the U.S. A., so far as we can control it, to revert to the conditions 
which existed prior to the meeting of the Heads of Government last 
July It is our purpose to continue to strive by all the means in our 
power for a just and durable peace But I do deplore the setback to 
European security and the damage to the spirit of Genova which 
has been inflicted by the Soviet Union When the issues are as great 
as those here at stake, wo shafi not easilv be discouraged. It is still 
our hope that the Soviet Union, it not now, then soon, may give 
loyal substance to the agreement of the Heads of Government that 
Germany shall be reunifled by free elections. 'WTien that day comes, 
European security can be assured, and the spirit of Geneva will 
have home a major part of the good fruit which it seemed to offer 
to the world.’* 

M. Pinay said that M Molotov’s speech had at least ** the merit 
of «'larltv ” He had made It clear that the policy of the Soviet Union 
was simply to consolidate the Communist regime in Eastern Germany 
and to prepare for the extension of Communism throughout Germany. 
M. Molotov had admitted that free elections would threaten the 
existence of the Communist regime, and it had become clear that 
Russia’s alleged fears of German mililariam were only a cloak for 
a policy based on political considerations. 

Discussion of the first item on the agenda ended on Nov. 15, 
when the three Western Foreign Ministers declined to revive 
the discussion on European security. Emphasizing that they 
had been directed by the Heads of Government to link the 
question of security with that of German reunification, they 
declared that further debate would be profitless as M. IMolotov 
had refused to discuss the question of free all-German elections. 

M. Molotov tabled a last-minute proposal involving a 50 per cent 
reduction in foreign troops in Germany, limitation of forces in 
Eastern and Western Germany, a non-aggression pact between the 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, and a draft agreement 
on security setting out the following six points on which the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union were In agreement ' (1) Benunolation 
ot the use of force ; (2) Joint assistance against an aggressor ; 

(3) refusal of assistance to an aggressor ; (4) the establishment of 
a zone between East and West In which there would ho maximum 
levels of armaments, and inspection ; (5) joint consultation ; 

(6) recognition of the rights of States to individual and collective 
self-defence. The Western Foreign Ministers promised to study the 
document, hut no further debate on the subject was held during 
the remainder of the conference, 

]I.---Disannamexit. 

Discussion of the second item on the agenda began on Nov. 10, 
when two sets of proposals on disarmament were presented 
by the Western Foreign Ministers and M. Molotov respectively. 

M. Molotov, opening the debate on Nov. 10, said that the Soviet 
Government could not accept President Eisenhower’s proposals (i.e. 
for aerial Inspection and the exchange of blueprints, as put forward 
at the “ summit ” coufereuoe) for the following reasons : they did 
not contribute to disarmament; they did not cover the foreign bases 
of the U.S.A^ ; their Implementation would he a costly and prolonged 
operation; they would increase suspicion rather than increase 


confidence ; they provided no guarantees against a surprise attack. 
He added, however, that the Soviet Government would give favour- 
able consideration to the Eisenhower proposals if they formed part 
of a comprehensive plan for disarmament ; moreover, careful con- 
sideration wonld also be given to the proposals put forward at the 
** summit ” conference by M. Fanre and Sir Anthony Eden. 

Mr, Dulles said that the U S. delegation intended to comply loyally 
with the summit ” directive on disarmament, “ despite the loss 
of confidence resulting from Soviet action under Item 1 ” He appealed 
to the Soviet Government to accept President Eisenhower’s proposals 
m conjunction with Marshal Bulganin’s plan for ground inspection, 
as a first step towards creating an effective system of inspection 
and control Alter pomtmg out that major aggression was unlikely 
“ unless the aggressor has the advantage of surprise and can hope 
to strike a blow that will be devastating because li is unexpected,” 
he said that the combined Eisenhower-Biilganin proposals would 
constitute “ a decisive initial stop ” in providing against the possibility 
of a surprise attack 

M. Pinay doubted whether the conference was in a position to 
implement a general disarmament plan, m view of M. Molotov’s 
rejection of the Western proposals for European security and German 
unity. Nevertheless, he beheved that ” preliminary measures ” 
could be taken immediately without any major difficulties, aud 
suggested that these measures should consist of * (1) the Eisenhower 
plan for aerial reconnaissance and exchange of blueprints ; (2) the 
Bulganin plan for setting up ground posts at strategic points , (3) the 
budgetary control measures suggested by M. Faure ; (4) the appoint- 
ment of inspection teams over a specified area on cither side of the 
Bast-West German border, as proposed by Sir Anthony YAm 
M Pinay thought that the Eisenhower and Bulganin plans were 
« very close ** to each other and offered the answer in almost, 
identical terms ” for safeguarding against a surprise attack. 

Mr. Macmillan pointed out that the U N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee, despite lengthy discussions, had been unable to make 
any progress on tho vital question of control and inspection, for two 
reasons : (1) the Soviet proposals seemed to tho West wholly 

inadequate, whilst tho Soviet roprosonta-tivo had been unable to 
comment on tho Western proposals ; (2) because of the real diffi- 
culties which arose in any attempt to control the production of 
nuclear weapons 

Western Proposals on Disarmament* 

The three Western Foreign Ministers presented tho following 
declaration which, it was suggested, should be issued jointly by the 
four Powers ; 

“ Tho four Ministers of Foreign Affairs : 

(1) Note that their representatives on the sub-committoo of tho 
UN. Disarmament CommiHSion, in the pursuit of their efforts to 
estabhsh a satisfactory system of disarmament, have followed the 
directive given by the Hoads of Government a.t Genova on July 27, 
1955 

(2) Take note of tho work this sub-committee has accomplished 
during its mootings in New York from Aug. 29 - Oot. 7, 1955, and 
express their appreciation of its efforts 

(3) Express their agreement on tho following : 

(a) tho ronnnoiation of tho uso of nuclear weapons and a.ll othor 
weapons in any manner inconsistent with tho U.N. Chart<5r. 

(b) tho need to arrive at limitations and reductions of armaments 
and armed forces ; 

(c) tho need to devote to tho peaceful economic development of 
nations, for raising their well-being, as well as for assistance to loss 
developed countries, tho material resources that would bo released 
by tigroomonts in tho disarmament field ; 

(d) the fact that an effective system of Inspection and control is 
tho keystone of any disarmament programme, and, oonsequonily, 
tho need to establish an orga.n responsible for tho Inspection and 
control of agreed measures of disarmament under offleotlye safeguards ; 

(e) the fact that there are possibilities beyond the roach of inter- 
national control for evading this control aud for organizing tho clandos- 
tino manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons, even If there is 
a formal agrooment on intomatlona.1 control ; 

(/) the need for continued sciontlflo research by each State, with 
appropriate consultation between Governments, for methods which 
might bo derived from evolving scientific knowledge that would 
make possible a thoroughly effective Inspection and control system 
of nuclear material as part of a disarmament programme oovesring 
aU kinds of armaments. 

(4) Declare their intent to continue to seek agreements on a 
comprehensive programme for disarmament which will promote 
international peace and security with the least diversion for armament 
of tho world’s human and economic resources. 

(5) Reooguize that inspection, control, limitation, and reduction 
of armaments can best be achieved in an atmosphere which is free 
from fear and snsplcion- 

(6) Propose accordingly that, as a oontrihutlon to such an 
atmosphere and as a prelude to a general programme, the States 
concemod : 

(а) should agree promptly to put Into early operation, In order to 
help prevent a surprise attack : (1) a plan for exchange of military 
blueprints and aerial inspection on the basis of the proposal of the 
President of the United States of July 21, 1955 ; and (ii) a plan for 
establishing control posts at key points, as suggested In the proposals 
of the Chairman of the Oounoil of Ministers of the U.8.S.K.. of 
July 21, 1955 ; 

(б) should also agree : (I) to arrange for the exchange and publica- 
tion of information regarding military expenditures and budgets, 
as suggested In the proposals made by the Prime Minister of Franc© 
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on July 22, 1955 ; and (ii) to study how best to ^ain practical 
experience regarding the problems of mspection and control, as 
suggested by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom on 
Jnly 21, 1955. 

(7) Direct their representatives on the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission to request that its snb -committee be reconvened at an early 
date and continne to seek an acceptable solution to the problem of 
isarmament.*' 

Soviet Proposals on Disarmament. 

At the same session (Nov. 10) M. Molotov presented Soviet pro- 
posals which were virtually identical with those presented by Marshal 
Bulganin at the “ summit ” conference, and which, in addition, called 
for consideration of the Eisenhower, Fanre, and Eden proposals 
and for agreement on the banning of nuclear weapons. The text 
was as follows * 

“ To lessen tension m the relations between States, to consolidate 
mutual confidence between them, and to remove the threat of a new 
war, the Governments of the Soviet Umon, the Umted States, 
Great Britam, and France . . . have agreed on the following * 

I. 

(1) The level of the armed forces of the U.S.A., the U S.S.R., and 
Ohma shall be estabhshed at 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men for 
eacb, and that of Great Britain and Franco at 650,000 men for each. 
The level provided for Chma, as well as other questions bearing on 
the armed forces of China, shall be the subject of consideration m 
which the People*s Repnbhc of China shall participate The level of 
the armed forces of all other States shall not exceed 150,000 to 
200,000 men, and shall be agreed upon at an appropriate international 
conference. 

(2) After armed forces and conventional armaments have been 
reduced to the extent of 75 per cent of the agreed reductions, a 
complete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons shall come 
mto effect. The elimination of such weapons from the armaments 
of States, and the destruction of those weapons, shall be completed 
in the course of the reduction of armaments covering the final 25 per 
cent of the agreed reductions All atomic materials shall thereafter 
be used exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

(3) Simultaneously with the mitiation of measures to effect the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces, and before the entry mto 
force of the agreement on the complete prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the four Powers shall solemnly pledge themselves 
not to use nuclear weapons, winch they shall regard as prohibited to 
them Exceptions to this rule may bo permitted for purposes of 
defence against aggression, when a deosion to that effect is taken by 
the U.N Security Council 

(4) As one of the first measures for the execution of the programme 
for reducing armaments and prohibiting atomic weapons, States 
possessing atomic and hydrogen weapons shall pledge themselves to 
discontinue tests of those weapons. 

(5) Effective international control shall be established over the 
implementation of measures for the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

II. 

The Foreign Ministers of the four Powers have recognized the 
need to strive for the necessary agreement on the still outstanding 
questions of the above-mentioned convention, subject to consideration 
by the U.N Organization. Being guided by the desire to reduce 
International tension, to consolidate confidence among States, and 
to put an end to the armaments race, the Foreign Ministers agree 
that it is necessary in this connexion to consider the provisions 
contained in : 

(a) the proposal of the U S.S R. of May 10, 1955, on the reduction 
of armaments, the prohibition of atomic weapons, and the elimination 
of the throat of a new war ; 

(6) the proposal hy the President of the United States of July 21 
on aerial photography and exchange of military information ; 

(c) the proposals by Great Britain on disarmament, submitted on 
July 21 and Aug. 29 ; and 

(d) the proposal by Franco on financial control over disarmament 
and the allocation of the released resources for peaceful purposes. 

Ill, 

The Governments of the Soviet Union, tho United States, Great 
Britain, and France . . . solemnly declare : 

* Ponding the conclusion of on international convention on the 
reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, and Franco assume 
an obligation not to bo tho first to use atomic and hydrogen weapons 
against any country, and call upon other States to join this 
declaration.* ** 

When the debate was resumed on Nov. 11, the argument 
centred mainly on the relationship between disarmament and 
the means to control and supervise it. No common ground 
was found between the Western and Soviet viewpoints, and 
discussion on the second item was abandoned. 

Mr. Macmillan pointed out that the levels proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
for the armed forces of the Great Powers had originally been proposed 
hr the West as long ago as 1952. The Western proposals had been 
pnt forward at that time on the explicit understanding that it would 
he praoticablo to oonolnd© a comprehensive disarmament agreement, 
inolnding the abolition of all nnolear weapons. Unfortunately the 
toohniool and political situation had changed since 1962, and the 
Soviet Government itself had stated categorically that it was 
scientifically impossible at present to gnorante© effective control 


over unclear weapons. The Western Powers had “ therefore been 
compelled to see in what way a practical start could be made on 
disarmament m the new situation,** and their proposals would be 
presented to the U.N. Snb-committee on Disarmament. 

As regards the level of forces, Mr. Maomillaii pointed out that 
Britain had reduced her armed forces from nearly 4,000,000 in 1945 
to 682,000 in 1951. “ The Korean aggression,** he contmued, ** com- 
pelled ns somewhat to reverse this process. But since the Korean 
war ended, British forces were once again reduced from 870,000 in 
1953 to 790,000 m 1955 ; and it was announced by Sir Anthony Eden 
recently that these forces would be further reduced to 700,000 by 
1958. Whilst weleommg the Soviet announcement that they are 
reducing their forces by 640,000 men, I mnst point out that this only 
represents the belated adoption on a modest scale of the pohey long 
pursued by the Western Powers. Nor is it possible, smee the strengths 
of the Soviet armed forces are never published, to know exactly 
the level that will result from this reduction. For purposes of com- 
parison, M. Molotov might reciprocate and tell ua what that figure 
will be.*’ 

Mr. Macmillan concluded by putting the following questions to 
M Molotov . ** Does the Soviet Government agree that international 
inspectors should be established m the territory of all States which 
are parties to the proposed disarmament agreement, and that these 
inspectors should be ready to work before disarmament actually 
begma ? *’ (2) “ What rights of access and of communications would 
the Soviet Government allow to the staff of the international control 
organ ? ’* 

M. Molotov criticized the Western proposals on the following 
grounds, among others ; they did not pnt an end to the arms race, 
or ban atomic weapons ; the West was (he alleged) using technical 
diflBiculties as an excuse for inaction ; Mr. Dulles had failed to answer 
his [M. Molotov’s] objections to President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
aerial inspection , it was not clear how the Faure plan (for budgetary 
control) or the Eden plan (for the mspection of forces) were to be 
pnt into practice. As regards nuclear weapons, M. Molotov agreed 
that it was virtually impossible to prevent the stockpiling of such 
weapons for a surprise attack ; he maintained, however, that the 
Soviet proposals met this difficulty through the estabhshment of 
control points, as proposed by Marshal Bulganin, and by the force 
of "‘moral condemnation.** He added that the Soviet Government 
would give detailed answers to Mr. Macmillan’s questions in the 
U.N. Snb-committee on Disarmament. 

Mr. Dulles said that the Soviet disarmament proposals were " a 
cruel deception,” in view of the general recognition of the impossi- 
bility of evolving an effective system of control m present circum- 
stances. Ho urged that the proper way to proceed was “ to discuss 
and £igroe on what could be controlled, and then control It,” since it 
was useless to press for a type of agroemont which could not be 
controlled “ Ijot ns find wbat wo can control, and then proceed to 
disarm accordingly,” he declared. In tho course of his statement 
Mr. DnUes told M, Molotov that the United States was willing to 
extend President Eisenhower’s Inspection plan to U.S. foreign bases, 
if the Soviet Union accepted the plan itself. 

HI. — East-West Contacts. 

Discussions on the third item on the agenda began on 
Oct. 81, when the Western Foreign Ministers and M, Molotov 
presented separate memoranda designed to foster contacts 
between the Soviet Union and the Western countries in the 
fields of cultural and trade relations, tourism, etc. Although 
the two sets of proposals were referred to a sub-committee of 
experts, the Soviet and Western viewpoints remained irrecon- 
cilable and no progress was made. 

Western Memorandum on Hast- West Contacts. 

The following memorandum, containing 17 points for promoting 
contacts between East and West, was tabled jointly by Mr. Dulles, 
Mr. Macmillan, and M. Pinay : 

"" The Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, mindful of tho directive issued by the Heads of Government, 
express a desire to explore, together with the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
measures designed to bring about a progressive elimination of barriers 
which interfere with free communications and with peaceful trade 
between peoples, and to bring about such freer contacts and ex- 
changes as are to the mutual advantage of the countries and peoples 
concerned. 

The three Ministers wish to point out that their Governments 
have consistently favoured the free communication of information 
and ideas, the free exchange of persons, and the development of 
peaceful trade, as constructive means of promoting an atmosphere 
of confidence among States and a better understanding among peoples. 
Their Governments have always sought to foster free expression of 
thought, to promote the free development of the individual conscienoe, 
and to encourage, through free competition of ideas, the development 
of objective opinion. They are confident that a oonstmotive develop- 
ment of contacts with tho Soviet Union, together with a progressive 
resolution of those issues which constitute causes of intemationail 
tension, can contribute to the establishment of a durable peace, 
desired by all mankind. . . . 

Accordingly the Western Powers consider that It Is essential, in 
agreement with the Soviet Union, to determine forthwith areas In 
which it appears most appropriate to proceed with exchanges tha-l 
are to the mutual advantage of tho peoples of Eastern Europe and 
of the West. It is with this Intention that the three Western Govern^ 
ments submit . . » the following oonorete propositions : 
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<1 ) The freer exchange of mfonnation and ideas should be facilitated. 
AU censorship should be progressively eliminated. The obstacles 
which hamper the flow of full factual information and varied com- 
ment between the peoples of the West and the Soviet Union should 
be removed 

<2) Arrangements should be made for the four Powers to open 
information centres, on a basis of reciprocity, m each other’s capitals, 
where these do not already exist. Everyone should be allowed the 
full use of these centres without hindrance or discouragement from 
their own Government. 

(3) The four Powers, where they do not already do so, should permit 
the publication and facihtate the distribution to public institutions 
and private individuals m each other’s countries of offloial periodicals 
on English, French, or Russian. 

(4) Exchanges of hooks, periodicals, and newspapers between 
libraries, umversities, and professional and scientific bodies in the 
Soviet Union and the three Western countries should be encouraged. 
Such books, periodicals, and newspapers should also be available 
for general and unimpeded public sale in the Soviet Union on the 
one hand, and in the three Western countries on the other. 

(5) There should be a substantial increase m the exchange of 
Government publications. Full lists, catalogues and indexes of such 
pubhoations should be made available by Governments where they 
do not already do so. 

(6) Film producers of the three Western countries are ready to 
make film a available to the Soviet Umon at normal commercial 
prices and on normal commercial terms. Soviet films are already 
accepted m the West on these terms, 

(7) There should be exchanges of exhibitions between the Soviet 
Union and the three Western countries. 

(8> The systematic jamming of broadcasts of news and information 
is a practice to be deplored. It is incompatible with the directive 
of the Heads of Government, and should be disoontumed. 

(9) The Soviet Union and the Western Powers should consider 
the desirability of exchanging monthly uncensored broadcasts on 
world developments This could take the form of half-hours for the 
Soviet Union on Western broadcasting systems, with reciprocal 
arrangements for the Western Powers on the Soviet system. 

(10) The censorship of out-going press despatches, and the denial 
to journalists of access to normal sources of information, are serious 
harriers to the free circulation of ideas. The four Governments, 
where appropriate, should take immediate steps to remove such 
barriers 

(11) Private tourism should be mcreased. This will rcaulre more 
liberal procedures as regards travel restrictions and other administra- 
tive practices. Above all, it will roquiro reasonable rates of owrenoy 
exchange 

(12) There should be further exchanges of persona in professional, 
cultural, scientific, and technical fields, 

(IB) Meetings of outstanding scientists and scholars of the four 
countries at international congresses should be facilitated. 

(14) There should be cultural and ap orting exchanges on a reciprocal 
basis, drawing on the best each has to ofCer under the auspices of the 
principal cultural institutions and sporting organizations on both sides. 

(15) A "beginning should be made with exchanges of students, 
particularly those engaged m language and other area studies. It 
should be possible for students to share fully and freely the student 
life of the country they visit. 

(16) Bestrictions on the ablhty of members of diplomatic missions 
of the four Governments to travel in each other’s countries should 
be removed on the basis of reciprocity. 

(17) Agreement should be reached in principle for reciprocal 
exchanges of direct air transport services between cities of the 
Soviet Union and cities of the three Western countries. 

So far as trade is concerned, the Western Powers sincerely desire 
to see an improvement in the commercial relations between the 
ooxmtrles of Eastern Europe and themselves, loading to an increase 
in mutual trade In peaceful goods To this end they have made freely 
available to the countries of Eastern Europo a wide area of trade 
with respect to exports and toporte. 

That only small advantage so far has been taken of these oppor- 
tunities is, in their view, basically a reflection of the policies and 
conditions within the countries of Eastern Europe. While they feel, 
therefore, that the major initiative in securing an increase in East- 
West trade must be taken by the countries of Eastern Europe, they 
are, for their part, prepared to consider sympathetically any proposals 
which seem likely to lead to a mutually beneficial development of 
peaceful trade. In particular, the Western Powers would urge the 
Soviet Government to make it less diffloxilt for Western private 
traders to engage in and to develop opportunities for East-West 
trade to the advantage of both sides.” 

Soviet Memoraxidiun on East- West Contacts. 

The following memorandum was presented by M. Molotov on 
the same day on behalf of the Soviet Gavemment : 

” Xn accordance with the directives Issued by the Heads of Govern- 
ment, the Foreign Ministers of the four Powers. . . . have agreed on 
the following : 

(1) Measures should be taken to facilitate the development of 
international trade with a view to eliminating the existing obstacles 
and restrictions in international trade between East and West, and 
to apply the most-favoured-nation principle in the field of trade 
and navigation. 

(2) The lour Powers will do their utmost to facilitate free passage 
of merchant ships of all countries through seas, straits, and cantos 
of Ihtejmational Importance, and to remove the existing restrictions 


in sea communications with certain States [This was an apparent 
reference to the Chinese Nationahst embargo on the passage of Soviet 
and “ satellite ” oil tankers through the Formosa Straits to Com- 
munist China 1 

(3) Measures shall be taken to broaden intemational sciontiflc 
and technical relations, in partiouldr, in the field of peaceful use of 
atomic energy, through holding conferences with the portioipation 
of specialists, etc. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers m international organizations dealing 
with international co-operation in the field of science and technology 
As an immediate measure, the four Powers sliould convene m 1950 
an international conference on the use of atomic energy in the field 
of health, 

(4) The four Powers declaie themselves m favour of the participa- 
tion in international specialized agencies [such as the T.L.O , 
UNESCO, W H 0., etc ] of all States desiring to co-oporato m the 
work of these organizations. 

<5) The following measures shall also bo encouraged, including 
those possible inU.N. organs and agencies, to facilitate the strongthon- 
ing of contacts between East and West in the spheroB of industry, 
agriculture, cultural relations, and tourism 

(a) Mutual exchanges of delegations and reciprocal visits of 
representatives of industry, agriculture, and trade, for tbo inirrmsc 
of exchanging experience and getting acquainted with tlxo achi<wo- 
monts of the respective countries m these fields 

(b) Pevelopmont of cultural relations for the purpose of wider 
intercourse between men of science and culture, having in view tiic 
desirability of concluding appropriate agreementfi among Statens on 
cultural co-operation 

(c) Expansion of mutual oxchangon of publications (books, 
magazines, newspapers, etc ) between Hcdontific research institutions, 
libraries, scientific and cultural associations, public organizations, 
and individuals 

(d) Measures for a wider development of International tourism, 
and of sporting encounters between nai-ions, 

(e) Measures for eliminating the existing artificial bairiorH in the 
field of immigration and other regulations hampering the expansion 
of the abovo-montionod contacts between KStat<w.” 

As stated above, the Foreign Ministers agreed to reniit the 
two memoranda to a sub-committec of Western and Soviet 
experts. After 18 meetings, however, the sub-committco failed 
to reach any agreement, and the Foreign Ministers dropped the 
subject after an acrimonious debate on Nov. 14-15 during which 
M. Molotov described the Western proposals for freer exchange 
of ideas as “ freedom of propaganda for war ” and as being 
“ incompatible ” with peace. 

Mr. Macmillan, in a lengthy speech on Nov. 14, said that th(^ H^portH 
of the exports showed that there was no saUHfiwjtory roHiiuriHO from 
the Soviet side to any of the Western proposals. Tlio longer the 
dlscnsslons proceeded,” ho said, “ the (dearer it bocamo, not moroly 
that tho Western and Hoviot ropreseniativos had a radi<jaUy dlfToriuit 
view of what subjectR it would bo mowt important to disfatHH, )>iit a 
radicsally diitorent approach ovon to the snbieetH on which it might 
have boon thought that we Hhould have sometliing in common.’* 
Tho Foreign Secretary ooutinuod : ** Of the 17 Westexm pointH, no 
fewer than 12 made a sincere and spooifio offer to the Hoviei Union 
of greater opportunities for contact or improved fac^hticH. The 
remaining five, wliich called for tho removal of rcstrictioPH, ANkod 
for no more than that tho Soviet Union should match exinting pra<d/i(H^ 
in tho throo Western countries. Wo made positive proposalH on 
censorship, on Jamming, on the exchange and sale of books, on the 
sale and showing of films, on tho exchangci of ofilcdal publiiuxtions, 
on restrictions on dixfiomatic missions, and on the oncouragement 
of private tourism In either direction. We added what might be 
regarded as less radical requests . that tho rouble rate should be 
adjusted , that tho working journalist and tho travelling business- 
man should be granted more facfilltios ; that there should bo exchanges 
of students ; that we should exchange direct air sorviees. We liad 
no satisfactory response on any of those subjects. 

” Why has the result been so negative t The attitude of tho Hoviot 
representatives in the sub-oommliteo gives tho answer only too 
clearly. Tho Heads of Government instructed us in the firfli place 
to seek to remove barriers to free oommuniesntion and peatjcful iriulo. 
Yet the only barriers which tho Bovi<'t Govomment oould suggont 
as Important to remove were tho sirntcgic oontrolH, wJilch wt^rc 
clearly excluded from the dirootive Except on trade, where they 
harped continually on the strategic controls —to the excliwJon, X 
wo’hld almost say, of all other business — ^they sought to avoid a 
discussion of subjects whicjh they said were not common ground 
between us. Out of the 18 meetings, the Bovlot exports could Ix^ 
persuaded to devote only two to subjoeds such as couhox'bMp and 
jamming — and these on tho basis of whether they woro admlHslbh^ 
for discussion at oil ... I am reluctantly led to tho concluHlon that 
the proposals set out in tho Soviet memorandum are tlu^ frills wltli 
which the Soviet delegation seek to clothe tho nakodnoss of tlu^fr 
Ideas on how ordinary, simple, unaffectod intorcoursc bciwcmi tho 
peoples of East and West can bo made Into a reality/* 

On the subject of East-West trade, Mr. Macmillan said : ” I 
agree that trad© is Important. Wo want to see it ittercasod. But 
the short answer to tho Soviet delegation Is— -if they want more 
trade, they should trade more. Our experts asked them for positive 
proposaas on this subject. The Boviot delegation had none to oitor, 
beyond the abolition of the strategic controls, which wo are not willing 
to negotiate. We suggested that tho Soviet Union should afiord our 
businessmen better facilities — lower rouble rate, protection for 
their patents and copyrights, greater freedom to travel and to obtain 
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commercial mformation — ^matters whicli are normal commercial 
practice m onr commtmity. The Soviet delegation 'was unresponsive. 
If the So'viet delegation proclaims the doctrine of free trade, this is 
certainly in itseM a respectable, if rather old-fashioned, prmciple. 
But what are we to make of an attitude which proclaims unhcensed 
freedom m trade, which announces, as the Soviet delegation did — 
I quote the Soviet words — ‘ All trade is peaceful trade,’ and then 
asks us to accept as beyond question prohibitions and controls 
of the most lUiberal nature m all the other fields of human 
mtercourse 1 ” 

As regards the jamming of broadcasts, Mr. Macmillan declared 
'"We are not claiming to force our opinions on the So'viet people 
We are making the modest request that the Soviet people should 
be allowed to know what they are. We want them to be able to 
listen to onr broadcasts m the way that our people can listen to 
Soviet broadcasts The Soviet delegation’s first comment on this 
was that their people should be protected against subversion and 
corruption My answer is that not only do I repudiate this charge, 
but that our broadcasts are jammed — ^not on the basis of what they 
contain, but systematically jammed 

'"To jam everything is not censorship Censorship imphes selection. 
To jam everything imphes exclusion Recently the BBC recorded 
statements by tbe Soviet Minister of State Farms and by the Deputy 
Mmister of Agriculture of the RSFSR, and also a sermon by the 
Metropohtan of Minsk, while these gentlemen weio visitmg Britam 
They were jammed Even more extraordinary, a statement which 
the B.B.C recorded here m Geneva by Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchov was jammed when broadcast by the BBC That is 
not even censorship It is Use-majesti While this is going on on the 
one side, on the other side the Soviet Union broadcasts, without the 
slightest impediment, 103 hours a week in the Enghsh language, of 
which 31 i hours are beamed to the Umted Kingdom For 14 hours 
a week there is a broadcast by the B B C to Russia. That is always 
jammed by the Soviet Union But more than that, the BBC. 
broadcasts in Finnish, Hebrew, Turkish, and German are also 
jammed. 

*' It seems that the Soviet Union is to be the judge, not only of 
wliat its own people, but of what other people are to hear Tins 
IS jamming, not only in the import market, but in the export market 
Finally, the Soviet delegation complamod that wo disturb the air 
by using too many frequencies This is a most propostorous claim 
. . It IS putting a very small cart before a very large horse If you 

force a man to talk to you through a brick wa.Il, you can hardly 
complain if he raises his voice ” 

On the question of censorship, the Foreign Secretary said that the 
Soviet delegation had replied that this subject was not within the 
purview of the conference, and had declared that the Soviet people 
must he protected against subversion and corruption in all its forms. 

What arc we really proposing ? ” said Mr Macmillan “ Wo arc 
proposing that tho ordinary Soviet citizen shonld have freely available 
OUT hooks, periodicals, and nowspapers Is this a claim to " corrupt 
and subvert ? ’ If so, tho Soviet Union practices it towards ns ; 
for its literature is available in the U.K. to all who seek it. Tho fact 
is really that tho censorship is applied, like the jamming, not 
selectively hnt wholesale ” 

*" Finally, may I say a word abont the ronblo rate. We are bound 
to point out that, so long as tho present [exchange] rate continues, 
it efflectlvely bars all but a chosen few from visiting the Soviet 
Union It makes our Embassy in Moscow tho most expensive for 
its size in tho world It is equally discouraging to newspapers who 
would like to maintain correspondents m Moscow, and to businessmen 
who might like to travel or establish a representation there; and, 
of course, above all, to private tourists travolhng at their own expense. 
At a rough calculation, the cost of living for a foreigner at the current 
rate of exchange is four times in Moscow what It is in London. Even 
for visitors who receive special vouchers and other reductions, a 
hotel with meals costs about jo7 a day. ...” 

Mr. Macmillan ended as follows : Tho third item of our agenda 
is, in a sense, bound up with tho other two. . . Some real progress 
on this third item might well have assisted, even if indirectly, progress 
on the drat two itoms. That is why I greatly regrot tho negative 
result which has omorgod from this prolonged discussion of tho 
whole problem by onr export oommittoo.’' 

Mr- Dulles supported Mr. Macmillan’s demmeiation of tho Soviet 
jamming of radio broadcasts from other oonnirios, and said that the 
exports’ studios in the fields of transport and trade had boon frustrated 
by the negative Soviet attitude. Ignoring tho directive issued by the 
Heads of Government, tho Boviot ropresentatlves in tho experts* 
8ub"Committoo had "" confined their approach to an openly political 
attack upon tbe Western system of soonritv controls over tho exporta- 
tion of a relatively small range of strategic commodities.” 

Mr. Dulles continued : "‘It was prociaely to avoid disputes and 
recriminations over these oontrols, and to direct attention to tho 
vast problems of economic relationships between Bast and West, 
that the directive of the Hoads of Government speaks of * peaceful ’ 
trade. The fact Is that the economic policies pursued by the Soviet 
Union, and directed towards ensuring the greatest degree of solf- 
suffloleney, leave for export no important stocks of oonsumor and 
other goods which normally enter into international trade. This 
consequence of Soviet economic policy, and not the small poroonttwo 
of goods covered by strategic controls, has been and remains the 
chief limitation on any important development of trade with tho 
Soviet Union.” In an obvious reference to the Ozechoslovak-Egyptian 
arms deal, negotiated with Soviet support, Mr. Dulles added ; 


"" Apparently the Soviet Umon at the present time does, however, 
have large stockpiles of discarded arms resulting from the production 
of new models for the Soviet’s own nse It would he a matter of utmost 
concern to the other nations of the world if the Soviet bloc should 
try to meet its large import needs, and serve its other arms, by 
exportmg these surplus arms throughout the world.” 

In his concluding passage IMr Dulles said “ I have often expressed 
the friendship of the American people for the Russian people. Our 
countries have never been at war. Our people have never fought 
each other And we do not beheve that we could ever be brought to 
fight each other if only we know each other The great danger 
comes from the carrymg on year after year of a persistent campaign 
which distorts the minds of the Russian people ” 

M. Molotov made no response to the Western appeals for freer 
exchanges of ideas and for the cessation of radio ja mm ing, press 
censorship, and other discrimmatoiy practices After saying that 
"" various measures of a discriminatory nature ” were bemg taken 
by a number ot Western countries, and above ail by the U S.A , m 
their trade relations with the U S.S R., he declared that no normal 
development m East-West contacts could be achieved ” without 
the elimination of these barriers ” “ This,” he added, is precisely 
what the proposals of France, Bntam, and the U.S A lack. Only 
. unhindered trade will correspond to the lessening of tension and 
to the directives of the Heads of Government on this question.” 

M Molotov went on to allege that the Western memorandum 
contained "" a number of proposals to interfere m the internal affairs 
of individual States ” — ” to change in one way or another the legisla- 
tion and administrative regulations of individual States, and also to 
alter the exchange rate of the currency of indmdnal States.” The 
So'net delegation, lie declared, was ” unable to agree to the con- 
sideration of such claims,” and regarded them as mappropriate.” 
After denying that his Government was trying to isolate the Soviet 
people from contacts with the outer world, M. Molotov continued : 

"" Wo do not conceal, however, that the Soviet Union has not 
granted pre'donsly, and wiU not grant m future, such " freedom of 
exchange of ideas ’ as would mean freedom of propaganda for war, 
or propaganda imbued with a hatred of mankind caUmg for atomic 
attack Wo cannot agree to such " freedom ’ as would result m 
the unleashing of subversive activities by the dregs of society who 
have been thrown out of the countiies of Socialism and the people’s 
democracy, although, as is known, millions of dollars are sometimes 
spent to this end . .No supporter of democratic principles can agi*eo 
to tho assertion that radio stations disguised under the name of 
' Free Europo,’ and so forth, aotuaUy contribute to the cause of the 
freedom of peoples. Every honest man must agree that such radio 
stations serve, not the ends of freedom, but the ends of arch-re- 
actionarios — ^the instigation of hatred among nations, the under- 
mmmg of peace, and tho preparation of a new war . 

M, Pinay presented French proposals which atiossod the desirability 
of cultural, scioniiflo, and spoiting exchanges between Bast and 
West, exchanges of students, and an inoreaso in tourism M. Molotov 
promised to consider them, and on tho following day (Nov. 15) 
presented a draft declaration recommending "" the creation of 
conditions suitable for peaceful trade ” ; inoasuros “ to facilitate tho 
free passage of ships through straits and canals of international 
importance ” ; measures to facilitate the exchange of books, news- 
papore, films, and broadcasts "" in accordance with agroomonts which 
may bo of a bilateral or mnltilatoral nature ” ; cultural, scientific, 
professional, and sporting oxchangos ; visits between roproBontatives 
of industry and agriculture ; exchanges of professors and students , 
and tho development of tourism. 

Mr. Dulles pointed out that tho now Soviet draft rejected the 
substance of all but five of tho original 17 proposals. Including 
everything of importance relating to the free exchange of ideas 
M. Pinay, similarly, observed that after all concrete plans had been 
rejected, M Molotov’s latest proposals wore merely generalizations 
on subjects which did not ponnit of rapid or Important progress. 
M. Molotov, however, claimed that his new proposals wore designed 
to create the basis for a co-ordinated decision by tho four Ministers, 
and represented an attempt to moot M. Pinay’s suggestions "" half- 
way ” and to *" fulfil our directive ” No further action, however, 
was taken on tho proposals of cither M. Pinay or M Molotov. 

In a second speech, Mr. Dulles commented as follows with regard 
to M. Molotov’s opposition to the free exchange of ideas • ""Wo 
had thought that Socialism was fully established in the Soviet Union, 
so that it would not topple if, porohanco, some oontradiotory ideas 
found their way into the Soviet Union. But, apparently, Socialism 
is not as strongly ostabliahod as we had thought. . . The nervousness 
and fear of tho Soviet Government for its own future is something 
we shall have to take into account and evaluate when we consider 
tho possibility of further contacts.” 

At the opening of the discussion on the third item, Mr. Dulles 
had announced that the U.S. Government was taking the 
following measures to develop East-West contacts : 

(1) The lilting of rostrlotiona on travel by U.S, citizens to tho 
Soviet Union and Eastern European oounirios, with the result that 
U S. passports would bo valid for the U.S S.R. and aU East European 
countries with which tho U.S. A. had diplomatic relations (i.e. Poland, 
Ozoohoslovakia, Rumania, and Hungary, but not Bnlgaila and 
Albania) (2) The lifting of the rostriotions on the movement of 
Soviet citizens in the U.S.A., provided tho Soviet Union gave 
reciprocal treatment to U.S. nationals in the U.S.S.R, In addition, 
the U.S. Government was prepared to simplify certain the 
procedures governing exports to Eastern Europe. 
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Ending of Geneva Conference, - Final Speeches. 

The Geneva conference ended on Nov. 16 , when final speeches 
were made by the Foreign Ministers. Extracts are given below : 

Mr. Dulles. 

We must all feel the seriousness of this moment, as our conference 
draws to an end The indispensable premise of our security proposal 
was the reunification of Germany, without which we feel there can 
be no solid peace m Europe. The Soviet Union made no effort whatso- 
ever to meet this point, or to comply with that portion of our directive 
which called for the reunification of Germany by free elections. The 
Soviet delegation refused to discuss the provisions of our reunification 
proposal, and never submitted a reunification proposal of its own 
It pointed to alleged obstacles to German reunification, such as the 
existence of NATO and the Western European Union, but it never 
said that it would permit the reumflcation of Germany, even if these 
alleged obstacles were done away with Rather, it took the position 
that it would not permit the so-called German Democratic Republic, 
the regime which the Soviet Government has mstalled in Eastern 
Germany, to be subjected to the test of free elections. 

** The Soviet refusal even to contemplate free elections in Eastern 
Germany . . . high-lights, as no words could, the situation throughout 
Eastern Europe. If the so-called German Democratic Republic 
cannot stand the test of the people’s choice, no more can the regimes 
imposed on the other peoples of Eastern Europe This topic was not 
on our agenda. . . But we were all conscious of the fact that Soviet 
preoccupation with its problems in Eastern Europe weighed heavily 
upon it at this conference 

” Last July Marshal Bulganin agreed that there was a close Imk 
between German reunification and European security ; that the four 
Powers have a responsibilitv for the reunification of Germany ; and 
that Germany should be reunified by free elections. The U S Govern- 
ment and people will find it hard to understand why in the light 
of this. Marshal Bulganin sent to this conference a delegation whioh 
was apparently under orders not to discuss seriously the matter of 
German reunification. 

** Conditions in Eastern Europe may he such that the Soviet Union 
feels that it cannot now agree to free elections in any area it controls, 
because that would have a contagious efiect But we think it unfor- 
tunate that this was not foreseen by the Soviet Government before 
it agreed, at the highest level and under the most solenm circum- 
stances, that Germany should be reunified bv free elections. 

“ The second Item of our directive was dlsarniainent. In this matter 
primary responsibility was not given to the Foreign Ministers* 
Conference. The Heads of Government agreed to work together 
through the sub-oommittee of the U-N. Disarmament Commission 
to develop an acceptable system for disarmament. The Foreign 
Ministers were given what might be called a watching and supporting 
role. 

« Nevertheless, I believe that our discussions on disarmament have 
been useful. I hope they have led the Soviet delegation to realize 
the sincerity of U S purpose We have made it clear that wo are 
determined to seek the reduction of armaments, but we want a 
reduction that can be cheeked and controlled, so that it will not 
be one-sided. President Eisenhower’s proposal for an exchange of 
blueprints and aerial inspection was presented as a start towards 
that goal, 

“ The Soviet Union has suggested the giving of pledges not to wage 
an atomic war. We pointed out that the four of us here, and indeed 
most of the nations of the world, are already pledged not to wage 
any war in violation of the U.N. Charter. The groat weight of world 
opinion and the potency of moral judgment should bo directed 
against the initiation of any war, and not merely wars with particular 
weapons. An y war is horrible. And any Government which defied 
world opinion by going to war in violation of its solemn pledges 
could not be relied upon to keep its new pledge not to use atomic 
weapons. Therefore, in the case of atomic as of other weapons, the 
primary task is to find means of supervision and control. Pledges 
alone are not enongh. . . . 

Item III of our agenda dealt with the development of contacts. 
Here again there is no agreement to record. It la apparent that there 
has been little change In the sensitiveness of the Soviet Government 
to the introduction into the Soviet Union of any ideas whioh conflict 
with the oifioial Ideology, . , . 

** International conferences rarely produce as much as people hope 
from them. . . . Having lived through more conferences than are the 
lot of most human beings, I have learned not to be discouraged. . . . 
This conference has had Its merits. We have talked plainly. We 
have in the main discussed seriously and without vituperation. 
Our talks have not been wholly barren The U.S. Government and 
people want to develop better relations with the Soviet Union. 
Our hope for the future derives from our belief that the Soviet 
Government will, sooner or later, come to see that the advantage 
to It in better relations with the West is far greater than the local 
and passing advantages whioh It could gain at the price of forfeiting 
the good relationship which, at the summit conference, the Soviet 
rulers seemed to want. . . 

Mr. Macmillan. 

After commenting that the conference of Heads of Government 
had sent a thrill of hope and expectation round the world,” the 
Foreign Secretary continued * ” What struck the imagination of the 
world was the friendly meeting between the Heads of the two great 
groups into which the world is divided. These men, carrying their 
immense burdens, mot and talked and joked together like ordinary 
mortals. It was not from some new and profound political decision 
or formula that the Geneva spirit was bom. It was from the ordinary 
human contacts of the leaders of vast organizations of mankind. « • • 


“ What I fear we must recognize as the immediate result of our 
meetmg during the last three weeks is that, instead of taking another 
step forward, at the best we are locked again in a stalemate ; at 
the worst, we have taken a step backwards. I am not so much con- 
cerned that we have failed to agree on all the questions which we 
were instructed to discuss What worries me is that the Soviet 
del^ation do not seem to mind our failure ** 

On European security and German unification, Mr MacmiUan 
said that the Ministers had actually succeeded in doing what they 
were bidden to do • they had discussed both subjects under a single 
heading. ” On the security part of the problem,” he added, ” we 
seemed even to he making progress. We wore like two men trying 
to do a jigsaw puzzle together. We woi'e looking for the pieces to 
try to fit them into the right place. Indeed, many of the details of 
our proposals were similar ; the zone, the system of inspection and 
control, the limitation of armaments within the zone, the interchange 
of radar facihties, and all the rest It is true that the Soviet delegation 
demanded the dissolution of NATO. But this in their second paper 
they were prepared to postpone. . . Moreover, the Soviet delegation 
accept the principle of * the inalienable right of States to individual 
or coUectlve seK-defonoo.* NATO is an organization for colloetivo 
self-defence. 

” In the light of all this, I felt, and still feel, that there would bo 
no difficulty in writing a security treaty whioh would satisfy East 
and West, if the freedom and unity of Germany could be secured. 
But when Mr Molotov returned from Moscovsr, tho real division 
between us emerged with brutal frankness This division is political, 
not military or strategic. But here, alas, there is a groat gulf fixed. 
Wo thought the [summit] mooting had done something to narrow it, 
hut now again it scorns wide and deep Tho real problem is our 
radically different approach to Gorman rounifloation. Wo believe 
that individuals and nations should be free. Tho Soviet Oovommont, 
however, continues to believe in its right, nay, its duty, to impose 
political and economic systems on other nations. 

” The passages that I have had with Mr Molotov on the subject 
of free elections and tho varying merits of the single-list and tho 
open -candidature system have boon illuminating. It is clear that 
we are back in that strange nightmare whore men use the same words 
to mean different things. * Poaceloving,’ ' demooratie,* ' freedom,' all 
these splendid words, which wo have inherited through tho long 
history of civilized Europe, have clear and Inspiring meanings to us, 
with deep undertones They appear to have a wholly different 
signifloanco to tho Soviet Government. And so that contact, that 
meeting of minds and almost of hearts, which soomod to have taken 
place four months ago, la — for tho moment — broken. Wo stand look- 
ing at each other across the great divide. 

” Yet I do not fool altogether discouraged. I fool that there are 
many now forces operating in tho Communist world and in tho 
saiollito countries whioh they control. Thc^ro is an old saying, which 
Mr. Molotov may know : * He admires tho sea, who stays at tho 
edge of the forest.’ I cannot help thinking that la.8t summer’s Genova 
idvll was not a sham affair. There was a genuine longing on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain to break down tho wrotohed thing ; to let 
tho froo current of thought and human contacts, whioh have so long 
boon cut ojff between ua, start again. But when it oomes to tho point, 
tho Soviet Govornmont has not sot out to sea. They have stayed 
at the edge of the forest. 

” I fool that tho Russian dologation and the Russian Oovommont 
really do want pacification and soourlty. But they are not prepared 
as yet to accept the conscquoncos of what they wish. Tho German 
people must be allowed to live their own lives, to choose their own 
economlo and social system, to decide their own foreign policy. 
Guarantees the Gormans, and those with whom they may be allied, 
may properly be asked to give. But freedom tho Germans have a 
right to demand. I have boon driven to feel that the Soviet Govom- 
mont does not accept that right.” 

Turning to tho froo movement of Ideas and persons, Mr. Macmillan 
cited a saying which wo had hoard recently : ” Tho terrible thing la 
that the Russian Government fears our friendship more than our 
enmity.” ” Yet,” he added, ” this isolation cannot last for over. 
Western books cannot always bo excluded as subversive, or Western 
newspapers always bo banned os corrupting. Information cannot, 
year after year, bo classed os espionage, or travel ro8trIct<Kl to hand- 
picked groups. After all, this Is medievalism — or a parody of 
medleyallsm.” 

On disarmament, Mr. MacmiUan declared that tho exchange of 
views had been useful, but It would bo wrong to suggest that agree- 
ment was at hand. Two things wore no<5ossa/ry ; confidence and 
controls. 

Finally, Mr. Macmillan said, there must ho a now spirit, ” A vague 
bonhomie or a few phrases are not enough. These arc words or 
gestures, outward things. Tho Geneva spirit, It it is anything, is an 
Inward spirit. Its light is not bright today. It bxims low. But It 
bums. It has not boon extinguished. Like those street lamps which 
I remember as a child, it needs but one sincere touch of the lamplighter 
to set it onoe more aflame.” 

M. Pinny, 

” If the meeting has not permitted us to reach a eonolusion on any 
of the points whioh the Heads of Government instructed us to 
study, at loost it has given us the ohanoo to define our respective 
positions with clarity. , . . The proposals presented by the .Soviet 
delegation regarding security are not Inspired by a realism oomparable 
to that which inspired us, since they oonoentrate on two main themes : 
tho eventual dissolution of the Atlantlo Foot, and the perpetuation 
of the division of Germany. Such is the path whioh, aooording to 
M. Molotov, should lead us to the seourlty of Europe. 
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“ In fact, these two exigencies are of a political order and have no 
relation to the oi^amzation of security. Security, for us, consists in 
giving everyone a real guarantee that no individual aggression will 
take place in Europe, and that, if such an aggression should come 
about, it would he strangled by collective and instantaneous action. 

So long as there exists in Eastern Europe a bloc of Powers so 
closely welded one to another that an individual voice can never 
be heard in any domain, the peoples of Western Europe will see m 
their own defensive organizations the irreplaceable basis of their 
security. Behmd the formulas * Europe for the Europeans * and 
' Europe united m security * hides m fact the desire to deprive the 
Western countries of the collective defence system imposed on them 
by the existing balance of forces m Europe. I repeat that the existence 
of regional security systems does not m itself in any way constitute 
a danger of aggression — qmte the contrary. 

I am convinced that the Soviet Government, if it now gives carefnl 
attention to the proposals we have made, will measure the conse- 
quences of an mdefimte adaom^nment of the settlement of the German 
question, from which would result, in the centre of Europe, a constant 
cause of friction and a pretext for all kmds of rivalries. Such a 
pohcy would lead precisely to the rebirth of German nationalism 
and militarism, which the French Government could not admit It 
is the duty of the four Powers to prevent such an evolution. . . 

M. Molotov, 

. The pimcipal question we faced was European security, 
and in this connexion the German question. There is no problem 
more important than that of strengthening peace among nations 
and preventmg the threat of another war. It is particularly true as 
far as Europe is concerned, where in the past two world wars were 
unleashed. This is precisely the premise from which the Heads of 
Government of the fom* Powers proceeded. It follows from the text 
of their directives, which establish a connexion between these two 
questions, that the first place is given to European security For 
the nations of Europe the problem of European security naturally 
comes at the top 

“ The German question, as related to this problem, is of subordinate 
importance. If European security is assured, then security for the 
German people will be assured, and also the most favourable con- 
ditions for the settlement of the German ])roblem as a whole, including 
German unity, 

“ In the coui‘se of the entire meeting the Soviet delegation sought 
to convince the representatives of France, Britain, and the USA, 

. , , that the setting-up of military groupings like the North Atlantic 
bloc and the Western European Union would lead to no good Such 
actions compel other European vStates to set up groupings of thoir 
own Only a system of coUeotivo security embracing all European 
States, irrespective of differences in their social structure, can meet 
the interests of peace and security in Europe. 

** If some Western States ai’e not yet prepared for the establishment 
of an organization for collective socuntv for the whole of Eui'ope, 
a start could bo made with a security pact for a part of Europe, 
which would embrace both existing German States and those 
European countries that are prepared to ]oin. This is also clearly 
indicated in the directives of the Heads of Govommont. . . . However, 
no agreement was reached. 

“ On the part of the representatives of the U S.A., Franco, and 
Britain, there was displayed a tendency which in no way conformed 
with the decisions of tho Heads of Government. There was insistence 
to obtain our consent not only to tho remilitarization of Western 
Germany, which is already being carried out under the Paris Agroe- 
ments, but also to tho remilitarization of Eastern Germany and to 
the Inclusion of tho whole of Germany into tho military groupings 
of the Western Powers AU this wa.s proposed to bo put into effect 
by means of all-German elections to be carried out under the ‘ Eden 
Plan.* 

** The settlement of the German problem and the unification of 
Germany are related to the question of what course of development 
a unified Germany should ta.ke ; Its transformation into a military 
State joined to the military groupings of certain Powers, or its 
development as a ijoaoe-loving and democratic State which does 
not take part in any military blocs and which co-operates with other 
States In consolidating peace. Ho who evades tho answer to this 
question delays the settlement of the German problem. Tho dis- 
cussions on tho German problem wore doomed to failure if only for 
the reason that they took place in the absence of representatives of 
both Western and ISastem Germany. . . It is impossible to settle 

tho German question and at the same time to disregard tho fact that 
there exist two Gorman States with two different social structures. 
One should not Ignore realities . . 

** Tho proposals of the Western Powers boil down to the absorption 
of Eastern Germany by Western Germany under tho * Eden Plan.* 
We stand for the restoration of Gorman unity on tho basis of free 
all-German olootiona. We cannot assist tho plans for the remilitariza- 
tion of any part of Germany, and moreover of tho whole of Germany, 
and for Its Inclusion Into military groupings directed against the 
Soviet Union and other peace-loving States. We wore presented 
with a plan of Gorman reunification that ignored tho principal task 
— that of reuniting Germany as a poaoo-loving and democratic State. 
We wore offered a draft under which tho very reunification of Germany 
was made dependent on the remilitarization of the whole of Germany 
and on tho membership in the NATO bloo not only of Western 
Germany but of Eastern Germany as well, to which tho Gennan 
Hemooratio Bepublio vigorously objects. . . . 

The dirootlves of the Heads of Government say that the settlement 
of the German problem and the reunlffoation of Germany should be 
carried out ' to. conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security.* On the other hand, 


the proposals of the Western Powers clearly contradicted the actual 
Situation existing in Germany and the interests of ensuring peace 
and security in Europe . . . The discussion of European security and 
Germany has not yet brought us to agreed conclusions. But we 
hope that this discussion will be useful, that the settlement of these 
questions will not be protracted, and that we shall come to agreed 
conclusions and decisions. 

** On the disarmament qnestion ... we cannot boast of the results 
achieved. The proposals of the Western Powers do not say a word 
about ending the arms race or about reducing armaments. They 
make no mention of the need to prohibit atomic weapons, though 
the U.N. declared its positive attitude in this respect as far back 
as 1946. . . . Attempts have been made to present the case in such 
a way as if it is impossible at the present tune to implement a general 
disarmament programme, and It has been proposed that we confine 
ourselves to the mstitution of inspection without taking any measures 
for the reduction of armaments. This approach cannot yield positive 
results 

The Soviet Union proceeds from the premise that the principal 
task in the field of disarmament is the implementation of practical 
stages aimed at putting an end to the arms race and delivering nations 
from the threat of an atomic war. This can he achieved only by 
putting into effect the earher decisions unanimously adopted by the 
Umted Nations . But the Soviet Union believes that even m existmg 
circumstances there is a possibility of making substantial progress 
m the field of disarmament . . Under present conditions, pending 
the conclusion of a general convention providmg for the complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons, the moral and political condemnation 
of the use of such weapons would he of great significance. If such 
a condemnation were adopted by the U.N on the intiative of the 
four States represented here, it would be mipossible to disregard it. 

On the third item of the agenda the Soviet delegation submitted 
proposals aimed at eliminating the barriers between Bast and West 
which hamper the development of trade and economic relations. It 
also submitted a number of proposals on tho development of contacts 
in the fields of culture, science, the press, radio, art, sport, tourism, 
and so forth However, they found no support from the delegations 
of the Western Powers, whose proposals moved away from the spirit 
of co-operation which characterized the conference of the Heads 
of Government . . . The three Western Powers kept on insisting on 
proposals which dealt with matters within the competence of the 
respective States. Since they concerned the internal affairs of States, 
they naturally could not be a subject of discussion for this meeting. 

** But we still believe that the discussion on contacts at this meeting 
will help in arriving at agreed decisions in future The Soviet Govern- 
ment, without waiting for such decisions, will carry out practical 
measures for the development of contacts with those countries which 
seek them. Wo hope for positive results to this respect. . . .*’ 

In conclusion, M. Molotov said that although the Foreign Ministers* 
conference had been " quite different from the spirit of Geneva.** 
it had nevertheless been “ helpful in drawing tho attention of tho 
public to tho most urgent problems of our time,*’ which cannot 
but have a positive effect ’* He ended : “ It is not only obstacles 
that have become more discernible, but also the broad possibilities 
that exist for tho successful settlement of such problems as onsuring 
European security, disarmament, a settlement of tho German 
question, and the expansion of economic and cultural ties between 
the East and West. Wo are convinced that this meeting will be 
helpful for the development of international co-operation and for 
tho further lessening of international tension,** 

Filial Communique. - Joint Declaration on Disarma- 
ment. - Western Declaration on Germany. 

The following agreed communique w'as issued at the end 
of the conference : 

** In compliance with the directive issued by tho four Heads of 
Government to Jnly, the Foreign Ministers of the French Bepublio, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics, and 
the United States of America met in Genova from Oct. 27 to Nov. 16, 
1955. They had a frank and comprehensive discussion of the three 
Items entrusted to them in the directives, namely : (1) European 
Security and Germany ; (2) Disarmament ; and (3) Development 
of Contacts between East and West 

“ The Foreign Ministers agreed to report the result of their dis- 
cussions to their respective Heads of Government, and to recommend 
that the future course of the discussions of tho Foreign Ministers 
should be settled through diplomatic channels.** 

The four Foreign Ministers also issued a joint declaration 
on disarmament, worded as follows : 

** Guided by the desire to contribute to the lessening of international 
tension, to strengthening confidence between States, and to reducing 
the burden of armaments, the Foreign Ministers . . . remain con- 
vinced of the need to continue to seek agreement on a comprehensive 
programme for disarmament which will promote international 
peace and security with tho least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and ©oonomlo resources. 

Their discussions showed that while there was agreement on this 
objective, It was not yet possible to reach agreement on effective 
methods and safeguards for achieving it. 

** The Ministers will transmit tho record of those discussions to 
their representatives on tho U.N. Disarmament Sub-committee, 
They believe that their exchange of views has been useful to clarMyt^ 
their respective positions and should assist the sub-oommittee In 
its efforts to roach agreement. ... In the meantime, tho Ministers 
agree that the studies of methods of control which are now prooeemng 
to different countries should he designed to facilitate a settlement of 
the disarmament problem* 
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The Ministers jfiirther reaffirmed the obligation of their Govern- 
ments to refrain from the use of force in any manner moonsistent 
with the U N. Charter.’’ 

In addition, the following declaration on Germany was 
issued by the three Western Foreign Ministers : 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the XJmted Kingdom, and the 
Umted States tried to reach agreement with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister on what the four Heads of Government, in July, agreed 
were the closely linked problems of German reunification and 
European security. To this end they made a proposal for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections in 1956, and for a Treaty of 
Assurance giving tho Soviet Union far-reaching safeguards against 
aggression when German was reunified. 

Marshal Bulgamn, in July, had agreed that the reunification of 
Germany was the common responsibility of the four Powers and 
should be carried out by means of free elections. The Soviet Foreign 
Mimster, however, despite the directive of the Heads of Government, 
made it plain that the Soviet Government refused to agree to the 
reumflcation of Germany, since that would lead to the hqmdation 
of the East German regime He mado counter-proposals which 
would have involved the continued division of Germany, as well as 
the eventual dissolution of the Western security system It is for 
this reason that the negotiations have failed 

“ The Foreign Ministers of Franco, the TJ K , and tho USA. are 
aware that this result must bring a sense of cruel disappointment 
to the German people, East and West of the zonal border which now 
unjustly divides them. However, they believe that the Soviet 
Government wiU come to recognize that its own self-interest will be 
served by ending the injustice of a divided Germany They believe 
that the Soviet Government will reabze that so long as it persists m 
withholding unity from the German people, thus perpetuating the 
division of Europe, there can be no sohd security in Europe, nor 
indeed m the world 

“ The three Western Powers themselves will not cease their efCorts 
to end the injustice and wrong now being done by dividing the 
German people, and will continue to stand ready to contribute to 
the ’^soourity which can be enjoyed by all only when Germany is 
reunified.” 

German Reactions to Geneva Conference. 

Deep disappointment was expressed in Western Germany, 
both by the press and by leaders of the political parties, at the 
failure to make any progress on German reunification. The 
Federal Government issued a statement on Nov, 9 declaring 
that M. Molotov had dealt “ a ruinous blow ” to the spirit of 
Geneva, and had shown unequivocally that he would give 
the German people freedom of decision neither m domestic nor 
m foreign affairs.” An official spokesman in Borm said on Nov. 
16 that the Federal Government was grateful to the Western 
Powers for having “ made the cause of German unity their own,” 
for having emphasized “ the demand for reunion of the divided 
parts of the country,” and for having shown themselves 
“ dependable allies of the German people.” 

Over 50,000 Berliners demonstrated on Nov 20 outside the West 
Berlin City Hall m protest against the failure of the Genova oonforeuce 
to reach agreement on Gorman reunification. The Chief Burgomaster 
(Br Suhr) declared that the world will not find peace until Germany 
is unified,” and appealed to tho world to allow tho German people 
the right of self-dotormmation guaranteed to all peoples under tho 
U.N Charter Speeches m support were made by the chairman of 
the West Berlin trade unions, the president of the West Berlin City 
Assembly, and other prominent personahtios. 

While the Geneva Conference was in progress, the East 
German Government presented on Nov. 1 proposals for German 
reunification which were virtually identical with those intro- 
duced by M. Molotov. 

The proposals envisaged, ^nter aha, an All- Gorman Council to 
bring about a rapprochement between tho Democratic and Federal 
Bepublics , direct negotiations between the East German Volks- 
hammer and the West German Bundestag for tho creation of such a 
council , the oventxial reunification of Germany on the basis of 
merging the existing capitalist and communist economies, so that tho 
united country would contain both types of enterprise ; and military 
neutrality between the East and the West. The proposals wore 
planned to run conourrontly with tho security pact proposed by 
M. Molotov, and were accompanied by a letter protesting at tho 
exclusion of the East Gorman Government from the conference and 
reserving its right to participate in future conferences on Germany. 
The Bast German proposals — described by Mr Macmillan as a 
Diktat — ^wero rejected by the Western Foreign Ministers. 

On the same day on which these proposals wore presented (Nov. 1), 
the central committee of the Socialist Unity Party in Eastern 
Germany Issued a statement declaring that there could be no question 

in present circumstances ” of holding all-German elections as a 
prelude to the reunification of Germany, After denonneing Western 
Germany’s membership of NATO and the and the plans 

for West German rearmament, it went on to declare that all-German 
elections were being proposed by the Western Powers “ to enslave 
the German people in prepai'ation for a third world war ” , that the 
status of a united Germany must be settled before reunification took 
place, on the basis of the ** successful struggle of the German people 
to combat militarism in Western Germany ” ; and that German 
reunification should be accompanied hy the establishment of a 


European collective security system The statement emphasized 
that the East German Government would be prepared to negotiate 
with Western Germany only on a basis of equality, and that it would 
not surrender any of the “ achievements of the German Democratic 
Kepubhe.” 

Dr. von Brentano visited Geneva on Nov. 8 for discussions 
with Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and M. Pinay, and subsequently 
reported to the Federal Cabinet. On the previous day Mr. 
Dulles had had a meetmg in Geneva with Herr Ollenhauer 
(the leader of the German Social Democratic Party), who, it 
was understood, discussed with the Secretary of State his 
party’s attitude to the question of German reunification. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Pans - Le Figaro, Paris - Soviet Weekly - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Frankfurter Allgcmeme Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. “ Summit ” Conference, 14325 A.) 

A. FRANCE. — Arms Shipments resumed to Egypt. 

It was announced in Pans on Nov. 13 that France would 

resume deliveries of arms to Egypt, which had been temporarily 
suspended for two months owing to the hostile tone of Cairo 
broadcasts to French North Africa. A spokesman of the Quai 
d’Orsay said that the decision resulted from an improvement 
in Franco-Egyptian relations ; that the arms shipments to 
Egypt — details of which were not given — all arose out of 
contracts which were more than a year old ; and that similar 
shipments to Israel had not been and would not be disrupted. 

An article m Le Monde (Nov. 14) said that tho casing of tension 
in Morocco had led to a “ more normal basis ” in tho robvtions boiwoon 
France and tho Arab States It added in this connexion : It must 
be stated . . . that tho amohoration of our relations with the Arab 
States is in no way directed against Israel, lielations with that 
country remain what they have always boon — cordial. It is 

not our Intention to favour one side to the detriment of the other , 
this explains the contmuation of tho normal delivcrlOB iiromisod to 
Israel.” 

For some weeks beforehand the Egyptian press and radio 
had adopted a more moderate tone in their comments on the 
North African situation, and had ceased to attack France and 
French policy. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. X4452 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — British Transport Com- 
mission accepts Principle of Equal Pay for Women 
Employees of British Railways. 

The British Transport Commission announced on Oct. 6 
that, as a result of negotiations with the Transport Salaried 
Staffs Association and the National Union of Eailwaymcn, it 
would be “ prepared to agree in principle to the introduction by 
stages of equal pay for equal work as between men and women 
in the administrative, technical, and clerical staffs of British 
Railways.” The Commission stressed, however, that the 
proposal was “ subject to the clear understanding that it will 
apply c»®ily to those posts where there is equal responsibility 
in all respects.” 

It was stated in tho Press that about 20,000 women wore employed 
in the grades affected, compared with about 75,000 men. At present 
women received about four-fifths of the men’s rate, but it was 
” extremely unlikely ” that all of them would qualify for equal pay. 
Proposals for implementing tho sohome were being worked out, and 
it was hoped to introduce it early in 1956 on the basis of reaching 
parity between men’s and women’s scales by 80v(3n y<3arly instalments. 

The British Transport Commission is the first body controlling 
a nationalized industry to follow the lead of the Civil Service 
in granting the principle of equal pay.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. Equal Pay, 14165 B.) 

C. UNITED STATES - SOVIET UNION. — Exchange 
of Books and Periodicals. 

Mr. Martin K. Maha, Assistant Professor of Russian History 
at Harvard University, announced in Moscow on Oct. 27 that, 
for the first time since the end of World War 11, major research 
libraries throughout the Soviet Union had agreed to exchange 
books and newspapers with comparable U.S. institutions. 
Professor Malia, who was visiting the Soviet Union on behalf 
of the Library of Confess and a group of U.S. universities 
(including Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of 
California), said that the U.S. institutions would supply their 
own publications and such representative American newspapers 
as the Nem York Times to research libraries in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Tiflis, Brivan, Baku, Tashkent, and Alma Ata. 
In return, they would receive publications of university and 
scientific bodies m those cities, as well as Soviet provincial 
newspapers. He added that although Harvard had been 
sending 300-400 volumes annually to the U.S.S.R. since the end 
of the war, the supply of Soviet publications to the U.S.A. had 
hitherto been “ totally inadequate.” (New York Times) 
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A. TURKEY. — Cabinet Appointments and Resigna- 
tions. - Split in Democratic Party. - Freedom Party ’’ 
formed by Dissident Democrats. 

The Turkish Minister of the Interior, JM. Namik Gedik, 
resigned on Sept. 8 following the anti- Greek riots in Istanbul, 
Izmir, and Ankara tw-o days earlier, M, Ethem Menderes, the 
Defence Minister, resigned "from that post on Sept. 16 and was 
appointed Minister of State in succession to M. Osman Kapam, 
who had previouslv tendered liis resignation , the Defence 
portfolio was taken over by Professor Koprulii, who retamed 
the posts of Deputy Premier and Minister of State. On Sept. 30, 
however, JM. Ethem Menderes was appomted Minister of the 
Interior and M. Fahrettin Ulas became Minister of State. 

A crisis within the Democratic Party (the Government 
party) came to a head at its national congress, which was held 
m Ankara on Oct. 15-16. 

The congress decided on Oct. 15 to expel nme deputies 
who had urged the repeal of a Government-sponsored Press 
law which made it a criminal offence for newspapers to insult 
or undermine the prestige of the Government or of Government 
officials, and which denied newspapers the right to present 
evidence supportmg the authenticity of their allegations m 
criminal libel cases brought agamst them. The expelled deputies 
included M. Karaosmanoglu, a former Mmister of the Interior, 
and M. Ustundag, a former Mmister of Health, Twelve other 
Democratic deputies subsequently resigned from the party m 
sympathy with those expelled. 

M. Karaosmanoglu, the leader of the dissidents, sent a letter to 
M Adnan Menderes (the Prime Minister) accusing him of dictatorial 
methods and alleging that nothing had changed since the Popular 
Party had been replaced by the Democratic Party Pie added . 
** The same totahtarian regime exists , if anything it is worse. 

The Democratic Party camo to power pretending freedom Now, 
even within the party, there is no freedom.” 

M. Menderes, in his opening address to the congress, had stressed 
the necessity for Turkey to maiintam her national unity and, -while 
promoting free institutions, to bo watchful lost freedom should 
degenerate into anarchy For this reason, he said, the Democratic 
Party must mamtam strong discipline within its own ranks and see 
to it that the right of criticism and free discussion should not 
■undermine national unity. 

In his closing speech to the congress, M Menderes accused the 
dissident Democratic deputies of having tried for a long time to 
sow discord within the party, and of having used the Press legrislation 
as a pretext to put the Government in a difficult position The 
Government’s position, however, was stionger than ever, and they 
wore quite prepared if necessary to hold a new general election to 
test the confldenco of the Turkish people 

M. Menderes was ro-olectocl loader of the Domooratlo Party by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

The 21 former Democrats who were expelled from the party, 
or who had resigned in sympathy with the expellees, constituted 
themselves on Nov. 19 as a new political group under the 
name of the Freedom Humyet) Party. They issued a state- 
ment of policy which laid special emphasis on the introduction 
of truly democratic institutions m Turkey, including the 
independence of the judiciary and freedom of the Press; 
political impartiality m administration and the police ; and 
a non-partisan broadcasting system. As a result of the secession, 
there are now five political parties in Turkey : the Democratic 
Party, which has been m power since 1950 ; the People’s Party, 
which was in power from 1923 to 1950 ; the National Party, 
which has three members in the Grand National Assembly ; 
the Peasant Party, which is unrepresented m P^arliament ; and 
the new Freedom Party, with 21 members in Parliament. 

Prior to these developments, the secretary-general of the 
People’s Party (the principal Opposition party), M. Kasim 
Gulek, had been arrested on a public prosecutor’s warrant on 
Aug. 13 but was provisionally released three days later. 

It was officially announced that the charges against M. Gulek 
related to a statement made by him at a press conferonoo in which 
ho had said * “ Wo have decided ... to abstain from participating 
in the forthcoming local elections, and wish circumstances were 
different, allowing us to take part in those elections They [moaning 
the Domocrats] know boUor than wo do liow they won the 1954 general 
election ; X much prefer not to sav anything more on this subjoot.” 
The public prosetiutor charged that this remark Imphod that the last 
general olccdion had been conducted unfairly and that thoroforo the 
present Grand National Assombly did not represent the Turkish people. 

Professor Kdprhlii, speaking in Ankara on Aug. 13, had 
accused the Opposition of systematic misrepresentation of facts 
and of a deliberate attempt to disrupt public order. Such an 
attitude, he added, trespassed on the limits of legitimate 
opposition and verged on high treason, and the Government was 
determined to take drastic measures against anyone who tried 
to undermine the country’s political and economic sl^uity. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Bulletin, London - Times - Le Monde) 
(Pircv. Tcp* Cabinet^ X 4 S ^4 E ; Democratic Party, 13597 


B. UNITED STATES. — Navy. - Launch of U.S.S. 
** Saratoga*” - Comiiiissiosiio.g of U*S*S. Forrestal 
and Guided Missile Cruisers. 

The aircraft-carrier Saratoga (59,600 displacement tons), the 
most powerful warship in the world, "was launched on Oct. 8 
by flooding the dry-dock at the New York Navy Shipyard. 
The Saratoga, the sixth U.S. warship to bear the name, is a 
sister-ship of the Forrestal (which was commissioned on Oct. 2, 
1954) but will develop greater horsepower. When completed 
she vdll have cost about $207,000,000. 

The first U.S. warslup to carry anti-aircraft guided missiles 
— ^the 13,600-ton cruiser Boston — was re-commissioned at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard on Nov. 1. A sister-ship— U.S.S. 
Canberra — ^is also being converted as a guided missile warship, 
and will be re-commissioned for this purpose during 1956. 
The commanding officer of the Boston disclosed that the missiles 
had a range of 20 miles, were able to ‘‘ home ” on their target 
by a radar device, and possessed a high rate of fire, being 
fitted with an automatic loadmg device. 

The U.S. Chief of Naval Operations (Admiral Burke), speaking 
at the re-commissionmg of the Boston, said that the U.S. Navy 
would have an atomic-powered surface fleet within two years, 
and that it was mtended to “ extend nuclear power ... to 
guided-missile cruisers, frigates, and aircraft-carriers,” ^ in 
addition to atomic-powered submarines such as the Nautilus 
and her sister vessels. He also stated that the giant aircraft- 
carrier Forrestal would carry “very effective” air-to-air 
guided missiles, as well as “ any one of many types of atomic 
weapons,” and that the first guided-missile squadron of the 
U.S. Navy would comprise the Boston, Canberra, and another 
cruiser at present undergomg conversion. 

It was disclosed by Admiral Burke that the Boston carried 
guided missiles of the type known as “ Terriers.” In addition, 
the Navy possessed the supersonic air-to-air “ Sparrow ” ; the 
surface-to-surface missile known as the “ Regulus ”, carried in 
submarmes, cruisers, and aircraft-carriers ; and the air-to- 
underwater missile known as the “ Petrel.” With these develop- 
ments, and the application of nuclear power, the U.S. Navy 
would soon “pack a terrific wallop.” — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 1397^ B 5 12349 D.) 


C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Federal and Southern Rhodesian Cabinets. 

The complete membership of the Governments of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and of Southern 
Rhodesia is given below. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation. 


Viscount Malvern 

Mr. D. Macintyre 
Sir Roy Welensky 
Sir Malcolm Barrow 
Mr. J. M. Greenfield 
Mr. J. M. Caldicott 
Mr. F. S. Owen 


Prime Mmister, External Affairs, 
and Defence. 

Finance. 

Transport and Communications. 
Commerce and Industry, and Power, 
Law and Education. 

Agriculture and Health. 

Home Affairs. 


Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd Prime Mmister. 
Mr. P. B. Fletcher 
Mr. G. A. Davenport* . . 

Mr. C. J. Hatty 
Mr. G. Ellman-Brown. . 


Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles 


Native Affairs. 

Mines, Lands and Surveys. 

Treasury. 

Roads and Road Traffic, Irrigation, 
and Housing. 

Justice and Internal Affairs. 


* In a letter to the Pnmo Minister dated Oct. 31, Mr. Davenport 
asked to be released from the Cabinet as ho wished to retire Mr. 
Todd, in reply, asked Mr. Davenport to remain in office until the end 
of January 1966, “ by which time I hope to have the work of Govern- 
ment roorgranized under five ministries.” 

Although there were no changes in membership, the various 
portfolios held in Southern Rhodesia show a number of changes 
from those given m previous articles. — (Federal Information 
Department, Salisbury) (Prev. rep. Federal Cabinet, 
14151C5 14279 C 5 1385^ A; 13333 A; 13x33 A Southwn 
Rhodesian Cabinet, 13959 A 5 13399 B.) 


D. FRANCE. — New Paris Daily Newspaper- 

VEsepress, hitherto a well-known weekly, appeared for the 
first time on Oct. 13 as a l^ans daily newspaper. Politically 
a “ Left-Centre ” organ, it gives strong support to M. Mendfes- 
France and will carry regular signed leaders by him. The 
editor is M. Jean-Jacqiics Servan-Schreiber, who also edited 
the paper when it was a weekly. (Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press. - “Daily Mirror ” 
Group acquires Controlliug Interest in Glasgow News- 
papers* - “ Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial ” to 
publish Manchester Editions. - Daily Dispatch ** taken 
over by News Chronicle.” - Sunday Chronicle ” 
ceases Publication. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd,, and its associated company 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers Ltd., jointly announced on 
Nov. 9 that they had acquired from Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. 
the controlling interest in Scottish Daily Record and Evening 
News Ltd. of Glasgow, publishers of the Daily Record^ Glasgow 
Evening News^ and Sunday Mail. The announcement added 
that the three newspapers would “ retain their distinctively 
Scottish character ” and that Mr. C. B. Livmgstone, who had 
been associated with Kemsley Newspapers for 31 years, would 
remam managing director, Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. stated 
on the same day that it was retaining a financial mterest in 
the three Glasgow papers. 

It was also announced on Nov. 9 that Kemsley Newspapers 
Ltd. had signed a 10~year contract with the Daily Mirror 
group for the prmtmg of Northern editions of the Daily Mirror 
and Sunday Pictorial in Manchester. On the same day Kemsley 
Newspapers Ltd. informed the printing trade unions that 
publication of the company’s Manchester daily newspaper, 
the Daily Dispatch^ would cease from a date still to be decided, 
and that its two Sunday papers in Manchester, the Sunday 
Chronicle and Empire News, would be amalgamated under the 
latter name. 

The Daily Dispatch was loimded by Mr, (later Sir) Edward Hulton 
in 1900. By devotmg special attention to the business and com- 
mercial Interests of Manchester and the surrounding industrial 
area, it CTentually aoqmred the largest circulation of any pro- 
vincial daily newspaper- It was sold by the Hulton interests to the 
first Lord Rothermere m 1923, and was acquired by Allied News- 
papers Dtd. — Plater renamed Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. — ^in 1924. 
The present circulation figure is about 463,000. 

The Sunday Chronicle, founded by the first Mr. Edward Hulton 
in 1885 as a weeldy, with special emphasis on sporting news, acquired 
a strong pohtical flavour (Socialist) between 1887-1891, when 
Robert Blatchford contributed a daily column, and built up a large 
circulation. The paper subsequently developed along similar linos 
to other popular Sunday newspapers, and was acquired by Allied 
Newspapers Ltd. in 1924 After the incorporation of the Sunday 
Referee in 1939 the circulation of the Sunday Chronicle increased 
considerably, but subsequently dropped sharply. Its present 
circulation is about 830,000. 

The Empire N&ws, found.ed In 1917, has a present circulation of 
about 2,049,000 

It was announced on Nov. 21 that the title, goodwill, and 
relevant copyrights of the Daily Dispatch liad been bought 
from Kemsley Newspapers by the Daily News Ltd., pro- 
prieters of the News Chronicle, From the same date the 
Northern editions of the News Chronicle (published in Man- 
chester) were published as the News Chronicle and Daily 
Dispatch, incorporatmg many Daily Dispatch features. 

The acquisition, of the Glasgow group of ne’wspapera and the 
arrangements made for publishing Northern editions of the 
Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial in Manchester marked a 
new departure for the Daily Mirror group, which had hitherto 
had no publishmg interests in Great Britain outside London. 
In other Commonwealth countries, however, the group has 
for some years controlled the Melbourne Argus (daily) and 
Australian Post (weekly), as well as three newspapers in Nigeria, 
two in the Gold Coast, and one in Sierra Leone. It also has a 
controllmg interest in large pulp and paper mills in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Owing to increases in prmters’ wages and other production 
costs, the prices of the News Chronicle, Daily Herald, and 
Daily Mirror were raised from lid. to 2d. from Sept. 19, that 
of the Daily Worker from 2d. to 2 id. from Oct. 10, and that 
of the Observer from 8id. to 4d. from Oct. 28- The increases 
were described as “ the most widespread increases in the prices 
of London newspapers since May 1951.” — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Kemsley 
Group, xz 6 z 5 B $ Newspaper Prices, 11472 A.) 

B. SYRIA - SOVIET UNION. — Trade and Payments 
Agreement. - Legations raised to Embassy Status. 

A one-year trade and pajraents agreement was signed in 
Damascus on Nov. 16 providing for Syrian exports to the 
U.S.S.H. of cotton, wool, tobacco, vegetables, and dried fhiits, 
against Russian deliveries to Syria of motor vehicles, tractors 
and other agiricultural machinery, wood-pulp, and various 
non-industrial products. The two countries also agreed to 
raise their re^ective Legations in Deunascus and Moscow to 
the status of Embassies. (Neue Zfirdber Zeitung) 


C. INDONESIA. — Visits of Malayan and Singapore 
Government Missions. - Cultural and Economic 
Agreements. 

A goodwill mission from the Federation of Malaya, led by 
the Malayan Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, visited 
Indonesia from Nov. 8-16. During its stay in Jakarta, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman had talks with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Anak Agung Gde Agung, and other members of the Indonesian 
Government. A joint communique issued on Nov. 14 said that 
the mission had “ helped to strengthen the bonds of brotherhood 
between the two peoples,” and announced the following 
agreements between the two Governments : 

Culture and Education. Both Goveriimotits would co-oporate in 
efforts to develop the Indonesian langruago (Bahasa Indonesia) and 
the Malayan language (.Bahasa Malay ii) with the eventual aim of 
fusing the two languages They would also exchange educational 
and linguistic experts, cultural and educational material, and 
exhibitions 

Agriculture. The two Governments had agreed in principle on 
the exchange of technical information in agilculturo ; the exchango 
of agricultural experts , and tho exchange of information on the 
cultivation and processing of rubber. 

Commodities. The two Governments would also attempt to 
co-operate in the international sphere, with particular rol'erenoe to 
tin and rubber ; to arrange for consultations on tho development of 
tm production ; and to improve trade relations between North 
Sumatra and Penang. 

The Indonesian Foreign Ministry announced on Nov. 14 that 
the Indonesian Consulate in Kuala Lumpur (the capital of 
the Malayan Federation) would be raised to the status of a 
Consulate-General. 

The Malayan mission’s visit was preceded by a mission 
from Singapore, which stayed m Jakarta from Sept. 8-12 and 
was headed by Mr. David Marshall, the Chief Minister of 
Singapore. 

After discussions between tho mission and mombors of tho 
Indonesian Government, a joint communique was iHsuod on Sept. 12 
stating (a) that a full-scale ocouomio mission from Singapore, in 
conjunction with one from tho Maloyan Federation if the latter 
desired, would visit Indonesia in Docoinbor ; (5) that both sides 
had agreed to reconsider certain regulations afiecting their present 
trade relations, Imducling foreign exchange regulations and tlio 
restriction of exports of rubber from Sumatra. 

The Singapore Government also agreed to the opening of a 
branch of tlie Indonesian State Bank in Singapore, whilst 
Indonesia expressed the wish for the appointment of a 
Singapore Trade Commissioner in Jakarta, with a view to 
establishing permanent trade relations between Indonesia and 
Singapore. (Indonesian Embassy, London - New Commonwealth) 

D. SPAIN - UNITED STATES. -- Mr. Dulles’s Visit 
to Madrid. - Meeting with General Franco. 

At the invitation of the Spanish Government, Mr. Dulles 
flew on Nov. 1 from Geneva — ^where he was attending the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference — ^to Madrid, where he had 
discussions with General Franco during the course of a 
five-hour visit. 

A communique issued by tho Sponlsh Foreign Miulstry said that 
Mr. DuUes aud General Franco had reviewed tho principal problems 
which affect the peace and security of the free nations/’ and had 
found themselves In mutual agreement on these questions. It added : 
" Discussions wore also held on matters within the framework of 
the agroomonts on mutual defonce oasistanco, economic aid, and 
defence support concluded between Spain and the United States in 
1953. The mooting aflOlrmed the spirit of collaboration which resulted 
in the signing of these agroomonts between tho two countries/’ 

The Secreta:^ of State was aceompanied by Mr. Livingston 
Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, 
and Mr. John D. Lodge, the U.S. Ambassador in Madrid. On 
the Spanish side, the Foreign Minister (Sefior Ariajo) and the 
Ministers of Commerce, Agriculture, War and Air took part in 
the discussions in addition to General Franco. 

(New York Times) (Frev. rep. 14185 C 5 13527 B j 13157 A.) 

E. PAKISTAN. — - Civil Aviation Agrecmcnta with 
Syria and Turkey. 

An agreement between Pakistan and Turkey for the establish- 
ment of a direct air link beteen Ankara and Karachi was 
signed on Nov. 2. An air aweement between Pakistan and 
Syria had been concluded at file end of October. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Offtce, London) 

F. NATIONALIST CHINA. — Ending of State of War 
with the German Federal Republic. 

Nationalist China formally ended the state of war with 
the German Federal Republic on Oct. 27. — (New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. 4921 A«) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Aircraft Industry. - 
Government Decision to abandon Vickers-iooo Jet 
Transport* - Fighter Aircraft Development. - Future 
Aircraft Policy. - Abandonment of Princess ” Flying- 
boat* - British, U.S., and Canadian Collaboration on 
Long-range Turbo-prop Airliner. 

The Ministry of Supply announced on Nov. 11 that the 
Gkivemment hiid decided to abandon both the military and 
civil versions of the Vtckers-lOOO long-range jet transport 
aircraft, and had cancelled orders already placed for one 
prototype and six further aircraft for Transport Command. 
Instead, Transport Command would acquire six Britannia 
Mark-250 aircraft of the long-range type, to be built by Short 
and Harland, Ltd, 

The aimoucLcement explained that it had taken longer than antici- 
pated to overcome certain problems m connexion with the specifica- 
tions laid down for the V-1000 i that there was an urgent need to 
re-equip Transport Command ; and that the long-range Britannia 
could be made available earher. Also, it was not intended to develop 
a civil version of the V'-IOOO, smee the B.O.A.C. had no use for it. 

A Ministry spokesman stated that the V-1000 had originally been 
conceived as a mihtary transport, but with a civil apphcation , m 
development, however, its weight had grown so fast that it had 
outstripped engine capacity, although this also had increased. Its 
oml application depended on potential customers, and B O.A C had 
decided to base its transatlantic operations on the Comet I V and the 
long-range Britannia. 

It was stated in the Press that the prototype of the Vickers-lOOO 
would have been ready to begin trial flights m 1956, and that the 
civil version, the FC-7 (the specification of which had been developed 
in con 3 unction with B.O,A.C ), would have been designed for non-stop 
transatlantic crossings, carrying 100 first-class or 150 tourist-class 
passengers at a high subsonic speed. The Government’s decision 
meant that for some years ahead Britain would have no long-distance 
turbo-jet airhner capable of making non-stop transatlantic crossings, 
whereas the two new U.S let airlmers recently ordered by Pan- 
American Airways — the Bonglas DCS and Boeing 701 (so© 14483 B) 
— ^wero expected to be able to do so. Another result of abandoning 
the Vickers- 10 00 would be that there would be no aircraft specially 
designed to use the Rolls-Royce Conway engine, the first large 
“ by-pass ” jet engine to bo produced in any country, though it was 
possible that this engine might later be fitted to one of the V-class 
bombers. 

Mr. G. R. Edwards, managing director of Vlckers-Armstrong, 
declared on Nov. 11 that by the Government’s decision Britain had 
“ abandoned to the Americans without a struggle a highly important 
market,” the future size of which ” could bo of the order of 
SE19, 000,000,” and that this was ” a decision wo shall regret for many 
years ” The V-1000, ho added, could have boon available by 1960 
and could have been “better in some ways than the American aircraft 
because the Conway engine around which it is built is bettor than the 
American engine.” Moreover, it would have been able to fly tho 
Atlantic in a westbound direction, whereas “ with 100 passengers tho 
Americans, in our view, are unlikely to have engines capable of 
the non-stop westbound Atlantic crossings before that date.” 

A Ministry of Supply statement reviewing recent British 
progress in military and civil aviation, and outlining policy 
for the British aircraft industry, was also published on Nov. 11. 
Its main points are summarized below : 

Rocket Interceptor Aircraft. Two new fighters — the Saunders-Boe 
SR-63 and the Avro-720 — ^liad been evolved powered by combined 
jot engines and rockets, but it had been decided to conoentrato on 
the development of tho SB-53. 

[It was explained in the Press that the object of using “ mixed ” 
power plants was to improve tho performance of interceptor fighters, 
particularly at very high altitudes. Aircraft thus equipped would 
show exceptional performances in take-off, climb, forward speed, 
acceleration, operating altitude, and manoeuvrability in the strato- 
sphere. Whereas tho power of jet engines foil off seriously at groat 
heights, the thrust of rockets improved with altitude, and by using 
the jot engines for the tako-oflC and early part of the climb, and 
adding the rocket thrust when the rate of climb began to deteriorate 
seriously, the time taken to gain height to Intercept bombers could 
bo considerably reduced Alternatively, the climb could bo performed 
by the jet engine alone, and the rocket fuel conserved for extended 
combat at high altitudes.] 

The P.l. Jet Fighter and Fairey Delta Research Plane. These aircraft 
had both attained supersonic speeds in climbs as well as in level 
flights. Tho P-i would be followed by a fighter dovolopod from tho 
SB-53 rocket-jet plane (see above). 

The Javelin Delta Wing All-Weather Fighter. Development troubles 
had been solved, and those aircraft would shortly be released for 
servioo. 

Future Policy. Development and production of both airliners and 
R.A.F. transports would b© concentrated on tnrbino-propoller (turbo- 
prop) typos, and development of “ pure jet ” airliners would bo 
suspended for the time being. Research and develop inont of j et engines 
would, however, be continued, and much research wm now in progress 
on snporsonio alroraXt. Aircraft production in Britain had increased 
2i times in the past five years, but now that R.A.F. expansion had 
reached its peak the Industry wotdd have to face a big oontractlon 
in military orders over the next few years. 


The Government’s decision in 1954 to suspend work on the 
development of the Princess flying-boat was disclosed in the 
report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General (Sir Frank 
Tribe), published on March 14, 1955. 

After recaBing that the origmal estimate of the cost of building 
three large flying boats, including engines, had been about £2,800,000, 
the report explained that the estimate had increased to £4,500,000 
by the end of 1947 and to £10,800,000 by June 1950. Work on the 
second and third airframes had been suspended m 1952, and they 
had been “ cocooned ” and stored. When the first flying boat was 
tested in 1954 it had been decided that its Proteus engines would have 
to be developed further, hut as this could not be done without 
delaying development of tho engines of other super-priority aircraft, 
the Princess project had been shelved. Total expenditure on the mam 
contracts up to March 31, 1954, had amounted to over £8,000,000, 
and some further expenditure had been meurred since then 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company announced on Nov. 21 
plans for Anglo-U.S.-Canadian collaboration to produce a 
long-range turbo-prop aircraft capable of flying the Atlantic 
non-stop. 

The announcement said : “ The Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. and 
the U S. General Dynamics Corporation announce that, following 
discussions between Bristol, Convair, and Canadair m London, 
Montreal, and New York, progress has been made towards long-term 
collaboration of their aviation interests, including, as a first stage, 
work on a joint specification for a new exceptionally long-range 
transport aeroplane ” It was explained that the new aircraft would 
be “ m the 500 m p.h class ” ; that it would be designed around 
four Bristol BE-25 turbo-prop engines , and that a joint engmeering 
group working at San Diego, with the background of the experience 
of tho Bristol Company on the long-range Bnianma, would complete 
the technical specification m January 1956. 

The statement added that the three companies intended that 
the aircraft and engines should be produced on both sides of 
the Atlantic. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev* rep. Vickers-iooo, 12904 A; U.S. Jet Airlmers, 
14483 B ; " Princess ” Flying Boats, 12541 A ; Aircraft 

Developments, 14397 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION* — Executions in Georgia* 

It was announced on Nov. 22 by Tiflis Radio that six leading 
security officials in Georgia, including two former Ministers 
of the Georgian Soviet Republic, had been executed after 
having been found guilty on charges of “high treason,” 
terrorism, and counter-revolutionary activity.” The persons 
concerned were N. M. Rukhadze, formerly Minister of Internal 
Security ; A. N. Rapava, formerly Minister of State Control ; 
TsereLelh, a former Deputy Minister of Internal Security; 
Stavitsky and Khazam, police prosecutors; and Kriman, a 
police interrogator. Two others were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. All the condemned persons were said to have been 
supporters of the late Lavrenti Beria, who was executed 
m December 1958. 

Two of the condemned men, Rukhadze and Rapava, had 
held high office in Georgia for many years before their downfall. 
Rukhadze, formerly a member of the Georgian Politburo, had 
been arrested m March 1058 — a month after Marshal Stalin’s 
(ieath — and was succeeded as Minister of Internal Security by 
M. Dekanozov, who, in turn was “ purged ” at the time of 
Beria’s arrest and later executed- Rapava was removed by 
Rukhadze in 1952 from the post of Minister of Justice on the 
ground of “ criminal offences against the State,” but was 
subsequently reinstated by Beria as Minister of State Control 
after it had been annoimced that the earher charges against 
him were “fabricated.” In July, 1958, Rapava was again 
arrested for “ loyalty to Beria.” — (Times - Manchester Guardian 
- Le Monde, Pans) (Prev* rep. Georgia Purges,” 13468 A ; 

13029 A ; Beria, 13363 A ; Abakumov, 1397^ A.) 

C. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Canal Waters Dispute. - 
New Interim Agreement. 

The Governments of India and Pakistan announced on 
Nov. 8 that a new interim agreement covering the winter 
cropping period had been signed in Washington on Oct. 81 
by the leaders of the delegations of the two countries which 
were negotiating on the division of the waters of the Indus river 
system. The new agreement continued from Oct. 1, 1955 to 
March 81, 1956, the arrangements establishing ad hoc amounts 
for additional canal withdrawals by India from the three 
eastern rivers (the Eavi, Beas, and Sutlej) on similar lines to 
those laid down by the previous agreement, which expired on 
Sept. 80. The announcement also stated that the terminal 
date for the discussions on the preparation of a comprehensive 
Ian had been extended to March 81, 1956, by agreement 
etween the two Governments and the International Bank. 
(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Office, London - 
International Bank, Washmgton) (X 4393 A j X4484 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Unions. - Recogni- 
doii as Legal Entities. - The Bonsor Case. 

The House of Lords unanimously ruled on Nov. 7 that trade 
umons constituted legal entities distinct from their individual 
members, and could therefore be effectively sued by members 
for breach of contract. The decision arose out of the rejection 
by the courts of a claim for damages by a Mr. Harry Bonsor 
(who had smce died) agamst the Musicians’ Union, winch had 
expelled him. Mr. Bonsor had based his claim on the ground 
that, as the union was a “ closed shop ” union, he had been 
unable to obtam any employment as a musician after his 
expulsion, and had been obliged to seek entirely different work. 
The ease was subsequently brought before the House of Lords 
by Mr. Bonsor’s widow, who appealed agamst the decision of 
the Court of Appeal. 

Lord Morton of Henryton, giving the decision of the House of 
Lords, said that the Court of Appeal had disnussed Mr Bonsor’s 
claim for damages because they hold themselves to be bound by an 
earher decision of the Court of Appeal in. Kelly v National Society 
of Operative Printers and Assistants (1915) He was, however, of the 
opinion that Kelly’s case had been wrongly decided m so far as the 
plaintifE^s claim for damages was rejected The basis of that decision 
was that the plamtilf had contracted, not with the trade union — 
which was merely an unincorporated society of individuals — but 
with each and every one of its members, including himself, so that if 
he sued the trade union for the act of one of its agents ho was suing 
himself among others. In his (Lord Morton’s) opimon, however, 
Kelly’s case was an action by a member agamst his muon as an 
entity recognized by the law, and distinct from the individual 
members thereof, for broach of a contract between the plamtilf and 
his union. If that was so, there was no foundation for the refusal 
of damages 

After quoting the TafE Vale case (1901) and other precedents in 
support of his argument, Lord Morton of Henryton said that the 
authorities quoted had led him to the following conclusions 

(1) The Musicians* Umou, though it was not an lucorporaiod body, 
was capable of entering into contracts and of being sued as a legal 
entity, distinct from its individual members. 

(2) When Mr. Bonsor apphed to 3oin the union, and bis application 
was accepted, a contract came into existence between him and the 
union whereby he agreed to abide by the rules of the union, and the 
union agreed, by implication, that ho would not be excluded by the 
union or its officers otherwise than in acoordanoo with the rules. 

(3) The union had broken this contract by wrongfully expelling 
Mr Bonsor, and he was suing the union as a legal entity. Mr. Bonsor 
was not suing all the members of the union at the date of the writ 
other than himself (many of whom must have joined since the breach 
of contract), or all the members of the union including himself. 

(4) There was no reason in law why Mi\ Bonsor should not bo 
granted against the union all the remedies appropriate to a broach 
of contract. 

(5) The Court of Appeal in Kelly’s case should have awarded 
damages to the plaintiff. 

The appeal by Mr. Bonsor’s widow having been granted, 
the case was remitted to the Chancery Division for the assess- 
ment of damages. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Sale of Government Share- 
holding in British Petroleum Company of New Zealand. 

It was announced in Wellington and London on Nov. 15 
that the New Zealand Government was selling its 51 per cent 
shareholding in the British Petroleum Company of New 
Zealand to the British Petroleum Company of London, at par. 

Mr. J. Watts, the N Z. Minister of Fiuanco, stated that the 
additional finance required by B,P. of Now Zealand for development 
meant that the Government had cither to increase its invostmont 
in the company, or to withdraw from it. After careful consideration 
they had decided to withdraw, and the additional finance would now 
be found from the existing resources of the group. 

The N.Z. Government hold 1,275,000 £1 shares in the 
company, which was formed m 1940 to import, store, and 
distribute petroleum products. (Financial Times) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Left-hand Driving to continue. 

It was announced m Karachi on Nov. 9 that, on recon- 
sidering the matter, the Pakistani Government had decided 
that left-hand driving should continue in Pakistan* It accord- 
mgly rescinded its earher decision to change over to right-hand 
driving as from Jan. 1 , 1956. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14390 D.) 

D. EGYPT - HUNGARY. — Full Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced in Cairo on Oct. 24 that tlie Egyptian and 
Bkinge^ian Governments had decided to exchange Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. Bhtherto their respective diplomatic missions 
in Budapest and Cairo had been headed by Charges d’A:ffaires. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 


E. UNITED STATES -YUGOSLAVIA.— Mr. Murphy’s 
Belgrade Visit. - Mr. Dulles’s Meeting with Marshal Tito. 

Mr. Robert Murphy, U.S. Deputy Under- Secretary of 
State, visited Belgrade from Sept. 26 to Oct. 3 for discussions 
with President Tito and other Yugoslav leaders and officials. 
The talks dealt with U.S, -Yugoslav relations in the light of 
the recent improvement of Yugoslavia’s relations with the 
Soviet Union, and with misunderstandings between the two 
countries resulting from U.S. insistence on the inspection of 
the use to which her military aid to Yugoslavia was put. 

A joint communique said that thoro had been a ‘‘ frank and 
frmtful discussion of a wide raiiffo of problonis of mutual intorest to 
Yugoslavia and tho United Htatos,” as a result of which din’cronces 
of opinion had been ironed out and a cloaror understanding of 
reciprocal positions reached ” This had been aislnovod in a, very 
cordial atmosphere ” and would establish a solid hasis for future 
co-operation between tho two countries.” The eoniinuni(iu6 added . 
“ Tho niootmgs gave further evidence of the co-operation of tho two 
countries and of tho conlldcrieo and mutual respect which has been 
eatabllsbod between them m recent years ” 

Mr. Murphy stated at a press conforoiKso that the controversy 
over tho inspection of UH arms deliveries to Yugoslavia had Ixnm 
caused by a misinterriretaiion of the word ‘‘ jnsrietdion ” , that 
tho U.S A in no way wished to “ dominate ” tlio Yugoslav forces , 
and that a completely satisfactory formula ” luul bexm found to 
soUlo tho dispute. He also stated that Yugoslavia had askcul for 
further supplies of IT S. wheat, and announcu'd that Yugoslav 
seioutists would visit the U.hS A to study tlie industrial use's of 
atomic energy. 

Mr, Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, flew ou Nov. 6 from 
Geneva (where he was attending the four-Power Foreign 
Ministers’ conference) to Yugoslavia for discussions with 
President Tito on Bnoni Island. 

On tho eve of tho mooting, Mr. Dulles broadi‘ast a nKWsage ever 
Belgrado Ihulio lu whi<5h he sai(i : Yugoslavia’s fight to win and 
keep her indepomlonco is a dramatic chapL^r in history. Your country 
has made it clear that it will bo no-onc*H sati^llite. Wo applaud this 
stand. You wa,nt to bo indopmulont, to progross, and to bo frt^o to 
ohoosc your destiny. That is what w^e AmorioaiiH also want, for 
Yugoslavia, for omsidvefl, and for every nation Tliat crinvtos a 
oominou bon<l betwiMui our iiooplos, a bond whi(‘U I hope will grow 
over stronger.” 

Although no communique was issued after the Brioni 
meeting, it was understood that Mr. Dulles had reported Lo 
PrCwSidenl Tito on the progress of the Geneva distnissions, and 
tlmt the two statesmen had also considered other international 
questions, including the Middle East and the Soviet satellite ” 
countries of Eastern Europe, Mr. Dulles stated that he and the 
President had found a “ common accord ” in recogm/ing the 
principles of independence for the Eastern hhiropeau 
“ satellites,” of non-mterfcrence in the internal affairs of tliose 
countries, and of their right to develop their own social and 
economic systems in ways of their own choosing. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - New York Times) (1435S A.) 

F. FRENCH MOROCCO. — Moslem Population. 

Detailed results of a census of the Moslem population of 
French Morocco, taken in 1952 and published on July 2, 1955, 
showed that it numbered 7,442,110 (3,691,180 males and 
8,750,980 females), of whom 5,770,480 were living in rural 
areas and the remainder in urban areas. The Moslem population 
of Casablanca (the largest city) was 472,020, out of the city’s 
total population of 082,888. Nearly 48 per cent of the Moslem 
population (8,508,790) were under 20 years of age, 8,862,715 
between 20 and 60, and 515,605 over 60. (Le Monde, Baris) 

(Frev. irep. 133*5 H,) 

G. SOUTH AFRICA. — South-West AMcm Elections. 

Elections to the South-West Africa Legislative Assembly 
were held on Nov. 16 and resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the National Party, which increased its representation by 
winning Swakopmuncl from the United Party. The state of 
the parties in the new Assembly will therefore be s Nationalists, 
16 ; United Party, two — compared with 15 and three previously. 
Of the 28,000 voters m the territory— all Wlxite— 70 per cent 
are Afrikaners, 22 per cent German-speaking, and eight per 
cent English-speaking. — (Times - Daily Telegrtiph) (1x075 A.) 

H. SWIMMING. New Cross-Chaxmel Record. 

The record of 14 hours 6 minutes for the England- to-France 
swim, set up in August by Mr. William Pickering, was beaten 
on Oct, 11 by Miss Florence Chadwick, of California, who sv^am 
from Dover to Calais in 18 hours 55 minutes and thus beat 
Mr. Pickering’s time by 11 minutes. The new record was 
officially recognized by the Channel Swhnming Association. 
(Daily Telegraph) (FreW rep. X44X9 C.) 
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NOVEMBER 26— DECEMBER 3, 1955 

A. ARGENTINA. — Coup d’Etat. - General Lonardi 
displaced as President by General Aramburu. - Cabinet 
Ex-President Per6n*s Flight to Panama. - 
'Dr. Prebwh’s Report on Argentina’s Economic Position, 
r peso De^^^aluation. - ** La Prensa” returned to Paz Family. 

Generaf Eduardo Lonardi, who had been Provisional Presi- 
dent of Argentina since the overthrow of the Peroiusta regime, 
was Mmself deposed in a bloodless coup (Tetat on Nov. 13 and 
was succeeded by General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, Chief of 
the General Staff. The coup was organized by political and 
military leaders of liberal convictions, after mcreasing criticism 
of the over-tolerant attitude of President Lonardi towards 
former Peronista supporters and of the appointment of ultra- 
nationahstic Roman Catholic Ministers to his Cabmet. Matters 
first came to §- head on Nov. 9, when General Bengoa, the 
Minister of War, was dismissed and replaced by Colonel Ossorio 
Arana. General Bengoa had been criticized by liberal elements 
for his slowness in investigating alleged corruption in the Army, 
and for his wish that such investigations should not be pursued 
too far for fear of weakening prestige and discipline. President 
Lonardi had at first supported General Bengoa’s attitude, but 
had eventually given way and asked for his resignation. 

The subsequent coup was precipitated by President Lonardi’s 
action on Nov. 12 in dismissmg the Mimster of the Interior and 
Justice, Dr. Eduardo Busso, and appomting in his place Dr. 
Luis Maria de Pablo Pardo as Minister of the Interior and 
Dr. Bernardo Velar de Ingoyen as Mmister of Justice. Both 
men were generally regarded as extreme Catholic Nationalists, 
Dr. Velar de Ingoyen having served at one time as Treasury 
lawyer under President Per6n. At the same time liberal 
elements expressed concern at a speech, made by President 
Lonardi advocating tolerance towards former Perdn supporters. 

In the course of this speech President Lonardi had said : “ The 
deposed dictator un questionably had at one time a great part of the 
Argentine people on his aide, especially on the eve of his first pros!' 
dentlal period, and before the opposition which always arises against 
authority had embittered his power and pride It is not possible to 
apply the epithets * unpatriotic * or * partisans of tyranny * to all 
who supported the dictator disinterestedly and in good faith. The 
great majority of the Argentine people should be allowed to participate 
in the country's civic life unrestricted, even though some, often 
against their will, supported the deposed regime . . 

The National Advisory Committee (representing all Argentine 
political parties except the Peronistas and Communists), which 
had been appointed to assist President Lonardi after Congress 
had been dissolved following the September revolt, resigned 
in protest against Dr. Busso’s dismissal. All the judges of the 
Supreme Court also resigned followmg the appomtment of 
Dr. Velar de Irigoyen as Mmister of Justice. In view of these 
developments General Aramburu had prolonged discussions 
with military and political leaders, as a result of which President 
Lonardi was presented with an ultimatum demanding that he 
should either dismiss the extreme right-wing members of his 
Cabinet or should himself resign. Shortly afterwards it was 
announced from the Casa Rosada (Government House) that 
the “ armed forces have accepted the resignation of General 
Eduardo Lonardi as Provisional President of the nation,” 
and that General Aramburu had succeeded to the presidency. 

In a brief speech after taking the oath of ofilce President Aramburu 
said that as the result of difficulties which could not be overcome/* 
General Lonardi had given back to the armed forces the responsi- 
bility for selecting a new mtcrpretor of his revolutionary concepts.” 
His [the new President's] ” unalterable aim ” would be” to restore the 
democracy inherited from the war of independence/' and he would 
choose as his collaborators men of ** irreproachable antecedents ” 

General Lonardi issued a brief statement after his deposition in 
which ho said : ” I want to make it known that it is untrue that I 
presented my resignation as Provisional President, or that my health 
had anything to do with my departure from the Casa Rosada. This 
has boon an act ordered exclusively by a decision made by a part 
of the armed forces.” 

The Argentine Secretariat of Press and Cultural Activities, in a 
statement on Nov. 13, asserted that General Lonardi had been under 
the Infiuenco of oxtromist totalitarian groups whoso ideas were ** in- 
compatible with the democratic convictions of the revolution of 
liberation.” Those groups, it was alleged, had suooeoded in obtaining 
key posts in. the leadership of the country, had stultified healthy 
revolutionary opinion, and had been leading Argentina ” along a 
dangerous path which con end only in a now dictatorship.” 

On assuming the presidency General Aramburu confirmed 
in office the three Service Ministers — Brigadier-General Ossorio 
Arana (Army), Vice-Commodore Amada Abrahim (Air), and 
Rear-Admiral Teodoro Hartung (Navy) — and appointed them 
as a Revolutionary Junta, with himself as head, to govern 
tine country. Vice-President Rojas was confirmed in office 
and also made a member of the Junta. In addition to the three 
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Service Ministers, the following were appomted to President 
Arambum’s Cabmet : 

Dr. Luis A. Podestd Costa . . Foreign Affairs. 

*Dr. Julio Aliz6n Garcia . Finance. 

Sr. Eugenio A. Blanco . . Treasury. 

Dr. Eduardo Busso .. Interior and ad fnfmm Justice. 

Sr. Juan Llamazares . . . Trade. 

Captain Sadi Eduardo Bonnet Transport. 

Sr. Pedro Mendiondo . . Pubhe Works. 

Dr. Radi Migone . . . . Labour. 

fDr. Alberto Mercier . . . . Agriculture and Livestock- 

flng. Luis Maria Ygartda . . Commumcations. 
fDr. Atiho Dell’Oro Maini . . Education. 
fBrigadier-General Manuel A. 

Argibay Molma . . . . Health and Social Welfare. 

* Appointed by President Lonardi on Oct. 10 and confirmed m» 
office, t Confirmed m office. 

Dr PodestA Costa is a professor of mtemational law, a career 
diplomat, and a former permanent Under Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations. Dr. Alizdn Garcia is a former research manager 
at the Banco Central. 

General Juan Jos A Uranga, Mimster of Transport in General 
Lonardi's Government, was arrested with his family on Nov. 20 
after he had issued a statement asserting that General Lonardi had 
been the victim of a “ treacherous conspiracy ” 

The powerful Argentine Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.), 
which had been built up by President Perdn and the late Eva 
Perdn, and which formed one of the mam supports of the 
Peronista regime, called a general strike agamst President 
Aramburu’s Government at midnight on Nov. 14. Among the 
reasons given for calling the strike were that the Confederation’s 
headquarters m a number of cities had been taken over by 
“ free ” labour leaders without any preventive action by the 
police. The Confederation also protested against the action 
taken agamst its newspapers, notably La Ptema^ which had; 
been confiscated from its rightful owner by President Perdn 
and handed over to the Confederation in 1951 (see 11419 C). 

The Confederation's action in calhng the strike was generally 
regai'ded as designed to stem the steady loss ot influence which it 
had suffered since the overthrow of the Perdn regime. The taking 
over by anti-Perdn factions of the control of a number of unions,, 
including the important Meat Workers' Union, led to strikes in the 
meat-packing plants on Oct. 5 and to the occupation of the plants 
by troops in order to prevent clashes On the same day, however,, 
the Minister of Labour (then Dr. Cerruti Costa) announced that the 
secretariat and executive committee of the C G T , headed by Sefior 
Hugo do Pietro, had resigned and that now elections would be held 
by all trade unions within 120 days. In the meantime, the C.G.T. 
would be directed by Sefior Andres Pratnini (Textile Workers' Union) 
and Sefior Luis Nattollni (Utilltlos Workers' Union), and Peronista 
leaders would be allowed to remain in office in the constituent unions. 

Despite this arrangement, anti-PerOn groups continued to take^ 
over trade union promisee in a number of cities, as a result of which; 
the C.G.T. ^sailed a general strike for midnight on Nov. 1. This 
strike was called off at the last minute, however, after the Confedera- 
tion had reached an agreement with the Government under which 
(a) Sefiores Framtni and Nattalini would remain in charge of the 
C.G.T., whilst a Government-appointed trustee would protect its 
material and financial assets and see that the newspapers controlled 
by it remained neutral in the forthcoming union elections ; (b) in> 
those unions where so-coUod ” free union ” elements had seized 
control, the Government would appoint a neutral controller, who 
would be aided by a committee Including ” free unionists *’ and 
Peronista members ; (c) in unions where there was no internal 
conflict, the Incumbent C.G.T. officer would remain in control, though 
with Government observers ; (d) all union leaders now under arrest 
would be freed immediately, except those detained on criminal charges . 

In reply to the Confederation’s call for a general strike oiu 
Nov. 14, the new Government of President Aramburu imme- 
diately broadcast a statement in which it declared that it. 
would “ in no case tolerate certain sectors using workers to» 
achieve political aims.” The statement advised the trade unions 
to “ state their grievance clearly ” and take it to the proper 
authorities ; declared that the Government, whilst recognizing 
the right to strike, did so only when all other methods of 
reaching agreement had failed ; and gave a warning that all 
other types of strike were illegal and that the instigators would., 
suffer “ all the penalties of the law.” 

Although the strike was effective in certain indiisfriefiF— 
notably in the meat-packing plants, breweries, metal works, 
and tyre factories, where 100 per cent absenteeism was reported 
— many other workers ignored the strike call ; transport ran 
as usual, banks and Government offices remained open, and 
newspapers appeared normally. The Government neverthelens 
acted promptly to deal with the situation and on Nov. Id the 
headquarters of the C.G.T. were occupied by Marines, support^ 
by tanks ; all the C.G.T. officials were dismissed and mahy 
arrested (including, it was reported, Sefiores Framfiif und 
Nattalini) ; and Captain Alberto Patrdn was named m special 
federal director of the organization. 
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The new Minister ot Laborir (Dr, Migone) declared m a broadcast 
that the C.G-.T. had served “ tyranay ” more than it had its 6,000,000 
members, and blamed it for many of the coirntry’s economic diffi- 
culties. He nevertheless promised that Iiabonr’s future claims would 
receive an ** honest hearing from the Government, and guaranteed 
the unions a “ fair deal ” provided that they remained “ unpolitical.” 

As a result of the Government’s action, the trade union 
leaders met the Minister of Labour on Nov, 17 and agreed to 
call off the strike if all workers who had been dismissed for 
striking were reinstated and all arrested union leaders released. 
The Government promised to consider these requests and to 
release all arrested strikers unless they had been charged with 
common crimes, and the strike was accordingly called off on 
the following day. 

The former secretary^general of the C.G.T., Sehor Hugo 
de Pietro, was arrested on Nov. 23 as a result of investigations 
by a committee inquirmg mto the methods by which former 
trade union leaders had rapidly acquired large fortunes. 

President Per6n*s Exile. 

Prior to the events described above, ex-President Peron, 
— ^who since bis overthrow had taken refuge on board a 
Paraguayan gunboat in Buenos Aires harbour — ^had been 
given a safe-conduct by the Argentine Government and had 
left the country. He was first granted asylum in Paraguay, 
but subsequently took up residence in Panama. In Argentma, 
meanwhile, a military court of honour tried the ex-President 
in absentia for alleged offences committed wliilst he was in 
office, and after finding him “ guilty ” on Oct, 31 depnved 
him of his rank of general of the Argentine Army and barred 
him from ever wearing the Argentine uniform agam. The court 
accused him of having taken advantage of his official position 
to enrich himself and to live a life of luxury, of having incited 
violence, and of having sown hatred among the Argentme 
people. It also condemned him for his affair with a girl, Nelida 
(Nelly) Rivas, when she was only 14 years old, and for having 
lived for two years a “ marital life ” with her in the presidential 
palace following the death of Seftora Per6n (see below). 

After spendiner 12 days on board tbe firunboat Paraguay in Buenos 
Aires harbour, d'oring which time negotiations took place between 
the Argentine and Paraguayan Governments on the conditions 
under which the latter would grant him a safe-conduct, ex-President 
Perdn left Argentina on Oct. 2 in a Paraguayan flying boat for 
Asunoidn, the capital of Paraguay. Shortly after his arrival there he 
asserted In a press interview on Oct. 4, that he was still the con- 
stitutional President ” of Argentina, and denied that he had ever 
resigned. ** I would have remained in my country if a minimum of 
guarantees existed there,” he declared, ” because I have nothing to 
reproach myself for.” After saying that the revolution against his 
regime was carried out by ** the parasitic class against the producing 
class,” he added ' ** The oligarchy contributed their money, the 
clerics their sermons, and a section of the armed forces — dominated 
by the ambition of certain chiefs — ^the arms of the KepuhUc.” Asked 
whether he planned to remain head of the Peronista party, the 
ex-President replied : ” If some day it occurs to me to return to 
politics, I would go back to my country and act there.” 

On Oct, 6 the Argentine Foreign Minister (then Dr. Amadeo) 
announced that a Note had been sent to the Paraguayan Government 
advising it that a prolonged stay by General Perdn in Paraguay 
would damage that country’s relations with Argentina, and suggesting 
that “ the lodging of General Per6n in any country beyond the 
bounds of this continent would redound to the benefit of Argentina’s 
internal tranuiflUity ” as well as to ” the harmony among our 
countries.” Dr. Amadeo also announced that the Argentine Chargd 
d’ Affaires In Asunoldn had been instructed to inform the Paraguayan 
Government that Argentina considered it grave violation of its 
obligations” to allow General Perdn to make political statements 
while he was a political exffe in Paraguay. 

The Paraguayan Government, in its reply (Oct 8), rejected the 
Argentine request that General Perdn should not be allowed to 
•stay tn Paraguay, declaring that the question of asylum was one for 
the Paraguayan Government to decide. The Note expressed regret, 
however, at the statements made by General Perdn, and explained that 
they had been made ** despite precautions.” It added : “ Paraguay 
will take all necessary steps to prevent a repetition of such incidents, 
stricter vigilance, and awaits advice from the Argentine 
Government whether to proceed with the internment of the refugee.” 
Accepting this offer, the Argentine Government formally requested 
Paraguay on Oct. 10 to intern General Per6n ” at a distance suffi- 
ciently removed from the Argontlne-Paraguayan frontier so that his 
presence does not create disturbances.” 

On Oct. IT General PerCn was aooordingly taken to a place of 
residence on tbe outskirts of ViUarrloa, In central Paraguay. A 
fortnight later, however (on Nor. 2), he left Paraguay in a Paraguayan 
nffiltaiT alroraft and flew to Panama to take up residence in exile 
fin that country. In a statement in Panama on Nov. 6, Sefior Perdn 
asserted that the revolt against him had been financed in Uruguay 
by the Argentine ollgarohy,” but denied that he had any intention 
of trying to regain the Argentine presidency. 

On Oct. 3, after (StmeteH Perdn’s arrival in Asunoldn, the Paraguayan 
’Gorernment had announced Its recognition of the new Government 
in Argentina, 


Argentine Econonuc Position. 

One of the most important problems facing General Lonardi’s 
Government after taking over from the Perdn regime was the 
country’s economic and financial position. To deal with this 
question, Dr. Radi Prebisch (executive director of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America) was invited on Oct. 2 
to examine and report on the matter. Dr. Prebisch was a 
former general manager of the Argentine Central Bank, but 
had gone into exile m 1943 after General Perdn’s rise to power. 

A preliminary report on the economic state of Argentma, 
submitted by Dr. Prebisch to President Lonardi on Oct. 24, 
said that Argentma was gomg through “ the most acute crisis 
in all its economic history,” and that an “ intense and prolonged 
effort ” would he needed to “ re-establish the country’s vigorous 
production rhythm.” It referred to the precarious exchange 
position, the mistaken mvestment policy, and the internal 
mflation, and said that immediate action would have to be taken 
to relieve the present precarious state of affairs, whilst long- 
term plans should be drawn up to correct the structural flaws 
m the economy. Extracts from the report are brought below. 

Balance of Payments. Pomting out that the national income per 
head In 1955 (according to estimates based on figures for the first 
six months of the year) was barely 3 5 per cent higher than m 1945, 
the report said that the fundamental problem In Aj^gentina’s economy 
was the need to attain a vigorous rate of growth which would enable her 
grreat economic potentialities and the population’s productive abilities 
to be realized. To achieve this aim, large obstacles would have to be 
surmounted — obstacles which lay principally in the precarious ex- 
change position, the power shortage, and the “decapitalization” 
of transport. 

It was estimated that the balance of payments deficit for 1955 
would amount to $186,000,000 (U S.), which, added to existing 
habilities, would bring outstanding liabilities at the end of the year 
up to $757,000,000. Of this latter amoimt, $233,000,000 represented 
the use of credits under bilateral agreements, and $409,000,000 
liabilities for imports on deferred payment. The greater part of the 
total was in short-term liabilities, $260,000,000 falling due in 1966 
and $173,000,000 in 1957. As against this, Argentina’s gold and 
foreign currency reserves amounted to only $451,000,000 ($360,000,000 
in gold, $91,000,000 in foreign exchange), compared with 
$1,682,000,000 in 1946. This pronounced decline was duo not only to 
balance-of-payments deficits and to repatriations of foreign capital, 
but also to the fact that the reserves had been deprived of about 
$150,000,000 which the Central Bank had had to release in order to 
meet the consequences of the suspension of overseas payments in 1949. 

Three principal factors had led to the present precarious exchange 
position ; (1) the considerable decrease in exports and the deteriora- 
tion of their relative prices ; (2) the ovor-emphasis placed on in- 
dustrialization ; (3) the sharp increase in petroleum imports, caused 
by the country's failure to make the most of its resources. The report 
pointed out that the volume of Argentine exports during the five 
years 1950-54 amounted to barely 64 per cent of those during the 
five years immediately preceding the Second World War. Moreover, 
taking account of the increase in Argentina's population, exports 
per head in recent years amounted to only half the pre-war volume. 

Agriculture and Industry. One of the most serious mistakes in 
Argentine economic policy had been a disregard for the close connexion 
between industrial expansion and technical progress In agriculture. 
Agriculture had received neither the Incentives nor the resources 
necessary to pursue its technical progress, and had been deprived of 
the necessary labour force. The essential importance of rural pro- 
duction as a support to the policy of Industrialization had been 
ignored; although attempts had later been made to rectify this 
inistake, they had not been carried out “ to the extent, nor with the 
determination, required by the magnitude of the harm don© to the 
productive mechanism.” 

With regard to industrialization, Hr, Prebisch said that polloy 
should have been directed towards reducing the traditional vulnera- 
bility of Argentina's economy to foreign influences. Plans for the 
establishment of an Argentine steel industry had been drawn up 
before the Second World War, but the initiation of the scheme had 
been delayed until recently. The same was true of certain basic 
chemical industries, paper, cellulose, and other industries of primary 
importance, where action had been “ late, slow, or inadequate.” 

Fuel and Power. Commenting on the slowness with which petroleum 
production had increased relatively to the rapid growth of con- 
sumption, the report said that imports of petroleum and coal during 
the past five years had formed about 20 per cent of total imports, 
compared with only 10 per cent in the five years Immediately preceding 
the war. The share of imports in the total consumption of fuel and 
power had similarly risen from 39 per cent pre-war to 49 per cent during 
the last five years. To this growing dependence on foreign oil supplies 
should be added the shortage of electric power from which the country 
was suffering, and which had become more serious from year to year. 
Although an Increase in eleotrloity supplies was planned, consumption 
was also increasing, and no appreciable relaxation of the present 
restrictions could be expected. 

“ In short,” Dr. Prehlsch declared, “ the State has neither made 
the Investments needed to provide the country with the fuel and 
power supplies required for its economic growth, nor created favour- 
able conations for private enterprise to make snob investments, nor 
even, in certain oases of critical importance, undertaken the complete 
teohnloal study of these problems, which has resulted in considerable 
delays in arriving at appropriate solntions.” 
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Transport. Referring to the running-down of tlae capital of tlie 
railways. Dr. Prebiscli said that renewals of rolling-stock were 25 
years in arrears and permanent-way renewals even farther behind- 
hand. Experts had mdicated the argent need for a modermzation 
plan mTolvmg a total cost of 22,000,000,000 pesos, much of which 
would be needed for imported material. The poor state of Argentina's 
transport system dated back many years, and was not confined to the 
eqmpment" The “outdated administration” of the British com- 
panies had been followed by the “ impressive meffloiency ” of 
Government mtervention, and added to this was the “ age and 
inefiBciency ” of the country’s motoi -lorry fleets. 

The report pomted out, moreover, that apart from the problem 
of renewals there was also a considerable working deficit m the 
operation of the transport services, both of the railways and of the 
urban passenger services in Buenos Aires This deficit was estimated 
for the current year at 3,500,000,000 pesos, of which 2,000,000,000 
pesos represented the actual financial loss and 1,500,000,000 pesos 
the amount that should be allowed for calculating amortizations on 
the basis of the replacement value of equipment rather than of its 
original cost. The experts who had been consulted considered that 
if present-day tariffs and fares and the existing organization were 
mamtaaned, and the above-mentioned renewals programme fully 
earned out, it would take 15 years to cancel the deficit, usmg only 
the revenue earned by the transport system. 

Use of Foreign Assets. Argentina’s “ huge ” capital requirements 
at the end of the war had not been met to the extent or in the manner 
required by her economic expansion. In fact, said the report, a 
large proportion of the gold and exchange reserves accumulated 
during the war, and of those earned immodiatelv after the war 
through the great improvement in Argentina’s terms of trade, had 
been devoted to the repatriation of foreign capital aheady established 
m the country, instead of to the acquisition of new capital assets 
With the exception of the purchase of the railways, where the 
accumulation of blocked sterling had enabled Argentina to realize 
an old national ambition, the repatriation operations had been 
premature and they had been made while agriculture, transport, and 
fuel and power were short of the maohmory and equipment essential 
to their normal development The total value of the repatriations 
efCected, including the railways, was ^764,000,000 , they gonorally 
represented commitments with slow amortization and low interest 
rates, whereas Argentina’s present foreign debts generally involved 
high interest rates and peremptory payment within relatively short 
terms. 

State Intervention and Inflation. “ The exCGSSivo and disorderly 
intervention of the State,” said Dr. Prebisoh, “ has seriously upset 
Argentina’s economic system, to the detriment of its efficiency, and 
together with inflation has engendered extraordinary profits which 
axe at variance with the direction given to social policy. . . . The 
control of imports by means of exchange permits, the control of 
prices to check the consequences of inflation, the regulation of 
mtemal and external financial movements, a series of measures that 
hamper the fluidity of productive factors In both urban and rural 
economic activities, and other forma of intervention, have led tho 
State unnecessarily to engage m commercial and industrial operations 
These activities have resulted in the bureaucratic perversion of private 
economic activity and have onoouraged certain tondonoioa that disrupt 
the healthy development of tho economy and of tho administration . . 

“ The granting of exchange permits at rates difiering greatly from 
those ruling in the official market, and authorizations to import 
without the release of oxohango, have produced a oonsidorablo voliirao 
of profits for those favoured by such permits or authorizations 
Besides what this means m itself, the oficcts on tho working of the 
economic system are very serious, for they tend t ;0 divert effort 
towards this type of easy transaction away from productive operations 
and from the pursuit of improvements in efficiency and increases of 
productivity, which are tho essential 3 ustiflcatlon for profit in 
economic activity ” 

The report went on to point out tha.t although tho doolino in 
productivity in the Argentine economy was frequently made out to 
be the responsibility of tho workers alone, this was only a one-sided 
explanation. Tho fact was that the easy profits which inflation had 
brought m rooent years for largo classes of omployors, and whiijh 
certain groups had obtained by moans of offioinl regulations, had 
until quite recently taken away all incontlvo to improve productiylty 
and reduce costs. Apax't from this indirect rosponaibility for the 
decline m productivity, the State had a direct responsibility in 
administrative operations. 

Referring to tho “ appreciable number of redundant omployeos ” 
in the public administration, tho report said that this was one of the 
factors that had prevented tho adjustment of wages and salaries in 
tho public aorvioos In the Buenos Aires transport systom it was 
estimated that about 15 per cent of the 48,000 omployeos could bo 
dispensed with, whilst in the railways there were some 200,000 
workers, of whom an estimated 10 per cent, taken on during the 
years of greatest activity, continued in their jobs although they were 
not really needed. Similarly, it seemed that there was surplus staff in 
the meat-packing plants, and this was one of the factors which had 
led to the State subsidy, now amounting to about 470,000,000 pesos 
a year. 

With regard to inflation. Dr. Prebisoh said that this had also 
resulted from the “ lU-dlreoted Interyention ” of tho State in the 
country’s economic life, notably the Government's monetary and 
wages policy. On the monetary side the excessive creation of currency 
arose principally from the losses incurred by the Sta<te in its operations 
with agricultural produce and its management of transport, and also 
from the manner in which mortgage operations had been financed. 


These three factors would lead m 1955 to an increase of about 

9.700.000. 000 pesos in the money supply, of which 3,500,000,000 
pesos woffid com© from losses on grain trading, 2,000,000,000 pesos 
from losses on transport (not mcludmg the deficit of 1,500,000,000 
pesos calculated for amortizations at replacement cost, mentioned 
above), and 4,200,000,000 from the financing of mortgage operations. 

In addition to these inflationary factors, there had also been an 
expansion of credit for private mvestments , e g , m 195 4 the creation 
of additional money supply amounted to 13,714,000,000 pesos, of 
which 4,832,000,000 pesos were reabsorbed, leaving a net increase 
of 8,882,000,000 pesos. The report noted, however, that the Adminis- 
tration’s budget had not been a direct inflationary factor, since the 
authorities had resorted to the placing of Government bonds with 
the pension funds m order to maintam equilibrium from the monetary 
point of view 

The consolidated national debt officially shown amounted to 

47.000. 000.000 pesos, but to this sum should be added another 

28.000. 000.000 pesos for the Government’s debt to the banking system 
under various headings The total of the consolidated and floatmg 
puhhc debt thus amoimted to over 70,000,000,000 pesos, compared 
with 9,000,000,000 pesos at the end of 1945. 

The second mam mflationary factor was the “ massive salary and 
wage increases,” which, where not accompanied by an increase in 
productivity or not met out of employers’ profits, had been imme- 
diately translated into higher prices Nevertheless, the effect on real 
wages had been different m various industries, for though tho real 
wage of industrial workers had been mamtamed despite the rise in 
prices, the real income of public employees, for example, must have 
declined. “ The case of the industrial workers has special character- 
istics,” Dr. Prebisoh continued. “ Whereas the real income per capita 
for the whole country has increased by only 3.5 per cent durmg the 
last 10 years, tho real income of industrial workers has mcreased 
durmg tho same period by 47 per cent, or 37 per cent without counting 
pension fund contributions If an appreciable sector of the population 
has boon able to improve its real income in this manner at the same 
time as there has been an insignificant growth in the average income 
per inhabitant, it is obvious that other groups have suffered a decline 
m average real income. These are tho groups that have been over- 
taken by inflation, and they include, particularly, agrioultiiral 
producers and extensive sectors of middle-class workers.” 

Immediate Remedial Measures. Among tho remedial measures 
which Dr. Prebisoh recommended should bo taken immediately wore 
the following * 

(1) Strong incentives to agnoultural production. Prices should 
be appreciably increased by moans of an adDustrnont in tho rates of 
exchange — which had artificially overvalued the peso — thus enabling 
farmers to increase thoir small capacity for capital formation. They 
must also be permitted to import, without restriction, the necessary 
production equipment if it was not manufactured adequately by 
local industry 

(2) Re-ostabliHhmont of a free exchange market in order both to 
encourage now exports, ©specially industrial products, and to 
facilitate the importation of urgently iiocdod capital goods and spares. 
Imports of motor-cars should bo restricted so that imports of pro- 
duction goods could have preccdonoo. It could not be expected, 
however, that tho free market would provide for the Importation of 
all the urgently needed capital goods, and it would therefore bo 
necessary to seek credits abroad. 

(3) Special invostmonts in the petroleum industry, including tho 
building of pipelines, to overcome the present serious supply problem, 
which lay not so much in production as in distribution. At tho same 
time plans should bo drawn up for Increasing future production from 
further exploration and from now wells. Those extraordinary invest- 
ments above tho normal operating expenditure would require 
$200,000,000 in imports and $3,000,000,000 pesos in local expenditure. 

(4) A start should ho made on dismantling by stages tho mechanism 
of State intervention. 

(5) There was no doubt that the modification of oxchaxigo rates 
would cause prices to rise, but there was every indication that the 
rise would ho moderate Any considerable wage and salary adiust- 
monts through which the spiral of costs and prices would rocoivo 
uow Impetus, should, ho prevented at all costs, though it would be 
wrong to ignore tho position of certain groups of workers whose 
earnings had not boon adjUBtod satisfactorily or in o. manner com- 
patible with tho current situation. In such cases it would ho necessary 
and expedient to adjust their romunorations cautiously. 

(6) Tho possibility that could bo glimpsed 10 years ago of Argentina 
reaching a stage of maturity in which the need for foreign capital 
would bo reduced to insignificant proportions had receded for a 
number of years. If she was to emerge rapidly from the present 
crisis, private loans and investments from abroad wore needed. 
To negotiate foreign loans, It would be essential to establish favourable 
oonditiona, starting by halting inflation and teking sever© measures 
to acblcve equilibrium in tho balance of payments. On the other 
hand, if there was no desire to accept such loans, tho country must 
bo content to continue indefinitely in its present precarious position. 

On Oct. 27 the Government of President Lonardi issued a 
series of decrees in immediate implementation of certain 
recommendations of the Prebisoh report. The most important 
of these involved the devaluation of the peso by abolishing 
the three buying and selling rates of exchange previously 
ruling in the oflficial market, and replacing them by a single 
rate of 18 pesos » i U.S. dollar and 50.28 persos « £1 sterling. 
In addition, a new free exdiange market was created in which 
the rates would be determined by supply and demand. [When 
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this free market opened on Nov. 3 the XJ.S. dollar was quoted 
at around 30 pesos.] Tlie decrees also provided {a) for a 
surcharge on certain goods imported at the free rate of exchange, 
and (6) for a levy on the peso proceeds of certam exports. The 
surcharge — ^mtroduced only as a temporary measme — ^was 
designed to provide some protection to Argentme industry, 
•while the export levies would he paid mto a National Economic 
K-ecovery Fund and used (a) to develop agricultural and 
pastoral production, and (6) to pay temporaip^ subsidies on 
certain essential commodities m order to mitigate the social 
effects of higher prices caused by the new exchange regulations. 

Official Exchange Rate. This would apply to the greater part of 
Argentina’s exports Of these, the principal items subDect to the 
new export levy would be grains, oilseeds, and other arable farm 
products (10 per cent of the export proceeds) , meat, most dairy- 
products, carded wool and wool tops, and pastoral by-products (15 
per cent) , scoured -vvool (20 per cent) ; greasy wool, dry and salted 
hides, timber, and re-exports (25 per cent). For imports, the offlcial 
rate would apply to a long hst of items, including fuels, essential raw 
materials, certain foods, paper and newsprint, drugs and chemical 
products, a wide range of iron and steel goods, musical instruments, 
certam types of agricultural machinery and spares, tractor spares, 
and aircraft spares. 

Free Exchange Rate The Central Bank issued two hats of goods 
that might be imported at the free market rate of exchange without 
the need for a prior exchange permit The first list, comprising goods 
which would attract no surcharge, included spices, aromatic, synthetic 
and vegetable essences, printed music and books, some chemicals, 
spare parts for bicycles, and electrical generating eqmpment. The 
second, attracting a surcharge of 20 pesos per U S dollar or the 
eqmvalent in other currencies, included spare parts for motor vehicles, 
for certam types of industrial and non-mdustrial machinery, and for 
motor cycles. Imports of motor-cars would be permitted at the free 
market rate on payment of surcharges to be established later by 
the Central Bank. 

The free market rate would also apply (a) to financial remittances 
and other inward and outward movements of funds, with the exception 
of funds, investments and other property m Argentina belonging, 
on Oot. 27, to holders resident abroad, which would remain subject 
to the control of the Central Bank until the situation on the free 
exchange market permitted them gradually to be released ; (6) to 
the negotiation of the proceeds of certam exports not included in 
the official market hst, provided that materials used in their manu- 
facture and previously imported into Argentina represented no more 
than 20 per cent of their export value. 

Political Measures. 

Following the flight of General Per6n, the Lonardi Govern- 
ment took a number of measures designed to abolish the 
legacies of the Per6n regime. These measures included the 
granting of a “ full and general amnesty ” to all persons 
sentenced for political offences between June 4, 1946 (when 
General Per6n assumed the presidency) and Sept. 28, 1955, 
and to all persons prosecuted for such offences up to Sept. 28, 
1955 (Sept, 28) ; the abolition of the “ state of internal war ” 
which had been decreed by President Per6n m 1951, and which 
deprived Argentine citizens of many of their civil liberties 
(Oct. 1) ; the dissolution of the Argentme Supreme Court, 
which had been appomted by President Per6n (Oct. 5) ; the 
dissolution of the Peronista Party itself (Oct. 24) ; and the 
annulment of the law of desacato (disrespect), under which 
anyone making a remark that could be constructed as dis- 
paraging against a public official could be imprisoned (Oct. 18). 

President Aramburu’s Government also issued a decree on 
Nov. 80 confirming the dissolution of the Peronista Party. 

A number of other developments in Argentina since the 
overthrow of President Per6n are summanzed below. 

Proceedings against ex-President Pcr6n and Associates. A Federal 
judge, Dr. Luis Botet, requested the Argentme Foreign Ministry on 
Nov 21 to apply for the extradition of the ex-President to stand 
trial on charges of treason. The request was based on the preliminary 
findings of an investigating commission which had been set up by 
President Lonardi to examine treason charges brought against 
ex-Presidont Perdn and 269 of his principal associates. Dr. Botet 
also asked for the extradition of Sefior Angel Borlonghl (the former 
Minister of the Interior, who had fled to Cuba) and of Sefior Saul 
Gonzales Ruiz (a former Goremment tax assessor, who had taken 
refuge in the Paraguayan Embassy), and for the arrest of Sefior 
Alberto Teisaire, the former Vice-President- [Sefior Teisaire, formerly 
a Rear-Admiral, had been deprived of his rank and of his right to 
wear uniform by a naval court of honour on Nov. 3 The oo'urt had 
found him guilty of having tarnished the honour and prestige of the 
Argentine Navy by publicly and repeatedly showing obsequiousness 
towards ex-Prestdent Perdn, and of condoning acts of violence 
against feUow-oitizens.l 

On Sept. 30 the police had announced the arrest in a Buenos Aires 
suburb of a 16-year old girl (subsequently Identified as NeUy Rivas), 
alleged to have been the ex-President’s mistress, and the seizure of 
jewels and currency worth 635,000 pesos given to her by Sefior 
PerCn, together with two love letters which he had written to her 
whilst he was taking refuge on the Paraguayan gunboat in Buenos 
Aires harbour. On Oot. 13 jewels and other possessions amassed by 


President Per6n and the late Sefiora Eva Perdu were exhibited to 
the Press at the presidential palace ; the jewels alone were estimated 
to be worth £1,250,000, whilst other exhibits included 400 suits and 
dresses, 600 hats, and large numbers of handbags and shoes 

Senor Jorge Antomo, one of ex-President Perdn’s closest fiiends 
and advisers, who from obscure begmmngs had become one of the 
country’s richest men m a few years, and who was chairman of the 
Aigentme subsidiary of the Mercedes-Benz motor company and many 
other concerns, was refused a safe-conduct by the Argentine Govern- 
ment after he had sought refuge m the Uruguayan Embassy, and 
was reported on Oct 7 to have been arrested In refusing a safe- 
conduct the Argentine Foreign Ministry rejected Sefior Antonio’s 
claim for political asylum on the ground that he was a “ common 
crimmal.” 

Dr. Ronald Richter, who m 1951 claimed to have discovered a 
revolutionary method of producing atomic energy (see 11397 A, 
13932 B), was described by an investigating committee on Oct 7 as 
knowing nothing whatever of physics and of having manufactured an 

atomic journalistic bomb ” The commission stated that the 
theories which Richter had put forward to President Perdn emanated 
from other people who had rejected them as impossible several 
years eaiher 

Two former Perdn Cabinet Mmisters, General Humberto Sosa 
Molina (Defence) and General Franklin Lucero (Army), were arrested 
on Nov. 22 

Church-State Relations. - Restoration of Religious Hobdays. 
Relations between the Argentine Government and the Roman 
Cathohe Church, which had been severely strained during the past 
12 months as a result of the Perdn Government’s action against the 
Church (see 13983 A, 14066 D, 14277 A), wore re-established on 
Nov. 4 when a new Argentine Ambassador to the Holy Bee, Dr 
Maximo Etchecopar, arrived m Rome Dr Etohocopar, who had 
already served as Ambassador to the Vatican, expressed his intention 
of starting immediate negotiations for the conclusion of a concordat 

The two Roman Catholic prelates who had been diamiSHOd from 
their posts and expelled from Argentina by tho Perdn Govorninent — 
Mgr. Manuel Tato, Auxiliary Bishop of Buenos Airos and Vicar- 
General of the diocese, and Mgr Ramon Novoa, tho assistant Vic-ar- 
Goneral — ^had returned to Buenos Aires on Oct 23. 

The Lonardi Government announced on Oot. 9 that the Peronista 
decreo removing religious festivals from tho list of Argentine public 
holidays (see 14277 A) had been revoked, and that these holidays 
had consequently been restored. Tho Government also decreed that 
Oct. 17, proclaimed by President Perdn n,s ** Imyalty Day ” to mark 
his release from temporary imprisonment in 1945, should no longer 
be observed as a public holiday. [Strong measures wore taken by 
the Government to prevent any disorders on Oct 17, troops being 
called out and placed in strategic positions. About 33 per cent of tho 
workers stayed away from work, but no disorders wore reported 1 

It was disclosed on Oot. 2 that the burning of tho Argentine flag 
outside the Congress building on Juno 11, which took place after a 
Corpus Christi procession and was folsely imputed to Roman Catholics 
(see page 14277, second column), had in fact been ordered by Prosiclent 
Pordu’s police 

Closing of Press Secretariat. - “ La Prensa ** returned to Dr. Gainza 

Paz. The Secretariat of Press and Cultural Activities, tho organ 
responsible for censorship and propaganda under President Perdn, 
was dissolved under a decree issued by President Aramb urn’s Govern- 
ment on Nov. 18. A preamble to the decree said that it was tho 
Government’s firm intention “ to ro-ostablish, assure, and respect 
fully tho right to tho free expression of thoughts, writings, and 
speech.” Sefior Adolfo Lanus (who was on tho editorial stafe of 
La Prensa before tho paper was confiscated in 1951 and handed 
over to the General Confederation of Xjabour) was appointed I’rosl- 
dential Press Secretary and entrusted with tho task of liquidating 
the propaganda apparatus of the former Secretariat and of ensuring 
that the aim of providing freedom of Press and access to sourcos 
of information ” was achieved 

The newspaper La Prensa^ tho leading newspaper in Latin 
America before its confiscation by the Perdn Govern rnoiit in 
1951, was returned to its lawful owner, Dr. Gainza Paz, on Nov 30, 
by a decree of President Aramburu’s Govornmonb The decree, a 
preajiuble to which declared that La Prenm had boon the victim of 
” one of tbo most implacable campaigns of porseoution perpetrated 
under dictatorship,” repealed tho law under whi(5h tho paper had been 
expropriated, and ordered aU the newspaper’s property and rights to 
be restored immediately. Dr. Gainza Paz himself returned to 
Argentina from exile on Doc. 1, to reanme tho direction of Xm Prensa 

The Socialist paper La Vangnardia, oloaod down In 1950, the 
Independent El Intransigente, of Salta, closed down in 1949, and 
El Norte, also of Salta, all resumed publication after the fall of the 
Peronista regime. 

Repeal of Law on Crimes against State Security. The Govornmont 
of President Arambum announced on Nov. 24 that it would repeal 
the law on crimes against tho security of the State, which had boon 
Issued by President FarroU in 1945 when Sefior Perdn was Minister 
of Labour, and had boon one of the latter’s principal weopons in 
suppressing opposition to his own regime when he heoamo President. 
Among the law’s 50 articles defining ” crimes against the security 
of the State ” was one which made it a punishable ofPenee to advocate 
any changes in tho country’s constitution or baslo principles, and 
another (aimed against the Press) which involved imprisonment for 
np to three years for ** anyone who, by whatever moans, publishes 
or despatches abroad, or from abroad, tendentious or false information 
with intent to disturb the order, economy, and security of the 
country.” ^ 
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Cancellation of Five-Year Plan. A decree was issued on Oct. 11 
cancelling President Perdn’s second five-year plan by repealing the 
law which had brought it into operation m 1952 The decree was 
based on the grounds that the plan had been used as a political 
instrument. 

Dissolution of State Economic Organizations. The IMimster of 
Trade, then Dr. Cesar Bunge, announced on Nov. 3 that th-Q Instituto 
Argeniino de Pro7noei6ii del Inter cambio was to be dissolved, and that 
the Inshtufo Naxnonalde Granos y Elehodores and thelnsfiiufo Naciondl 
de Comes weie to be reorgamzed with a view to the possible transfer 
of their functions to the IVIinistry of Trade and the Mimstry of 
Agriculture and Livestock 

Among new diplomatic appomtments made after the 
deposition of President Per6n, m addition to that of Dr. 
Etchecopar (see above), were those of Dr. Adolfo Vicchi as 
Ambassador to the United States (Oct. 2), and of Sehor Alberto 
Candioti as Ambassador to the United Kingdom (Oct. 5). 
Dr. Vicchi IS Professor of Constitutional and Admmistrative 
Law at the University of Guyo, whilst Sefior Candioti, a 
promment member of the Radical Party, is a career diplomat 
who was dismissed from the diplomatic service by President 
Perdn. Rear-Admiial Toranzo Calderdn, who had been 
sentenced to life imprisonment by the Perdn Government for 
leading the naval attack on Government House in the June 
rismg, was appomted Ambassador to Spam on Sept. 29. 
(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, 
Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Argentina, 14437 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Rejection of 
Major Recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment. 

Major Lloyd-George, the Home Secretary, announced m a 
written leply on Nov. 10 that, after further considering the 
report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, the 
Government had decided that it could not accept the following 
major recommendations : 

(1) That the age-limit below which sentence of death might 
not be imposed should be raised from 18 to 21. 

(2) That m all other cases the jury should be given discretion 
to decide whether there were such extenuating circumstances 
as to justify the substitution of sentence of imprisonment for 
sentence of death. 

(3) That the test of criminal responsibility laid down (so far 
as concerned England and Wales) by the McNaghtcn rules 
should be abrogated. 

The second group of the Coinuntteo’s roeonnnondations (the Homo 
Secretary added) consisted of a number of loss important proposals 
which could not ho nnplomontod without legislation. The Government 
saw no prospect of being able to introduce legislation on the matter 
in the near future, and proposed to defer a decision on those recom- 
mendations until an opportunity for legislation could bo found. 

The third group, however, consisting oC recommendations to which 
effect could he given adniimstratiyely, had 111 the main boon aceoptod 
and were being put into effect In particular, he had authoiizod 
the Prison Commissiouors to proceed with i)lans for a special institu- 
tion for the detention and treatment of psychopatiis and other 
mentally abnormal prisoners Moreover, arrangements wore now in 
force for persons charged with murder, should ther<^ bo any doubt 
about their menial state, to bo soon by a payohiatrist from outside 
the prison service as well as by a doctor or doedors from within 
the service. ^ 

Major Lloyd-George added that his statement applied only 
to the position in England and Wales. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. A.) 

B. COCOS ISLANDS. — Australian Sovereignty. 

The Cocos Islands, in the Indian Ocean some 1,300 miles 
north-west of Australia, were formally transferred to Australian 
sovereignty on Nov. 3 after the enactment of enabling legislation 
by the U.K. and Australian Parliaments. Lieut.-Commander 
H. J. Hull, of the Royal Australian Naval Reserve, was 
appointed Administrator of the Islands by the Australian 
Government. During the Bill’s passage through the Australian 
Parliament, Mr. Hasluck (Minister for I’erritories) stated that 
the rights of the Clunies-Ross family (the traditional rulers of 
the islands) would remain unaltered ; that Singapore laws in 
force at the time of the transfer would be continued ; and 
that the Malay institutions, customs, and usages of the islands 
would be preserved. — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Times) (Prev. rep. Cocos Islands, i;x545 B.) 

C. CANADA. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Bank of Canada raised its bank rate on Nov. 19 from 
2i to 2J per cent, this being the third increase in four months. 
(Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Bank Rate^ 14467 C.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Membership of Loyalty- 
Security Investigating Commission. 

The members of the eornmission set up by Congress to 
mvestigate the Government’s security and loyalty programmes 
were announced on Nov. 10 as follows ; 

Appomted by President Eisenhower — Mr James P McGranery, 
Attorney-General under President Truman in 1952 , Mr Franklin 
B. Murphy, Chancellor of the Umversity of Kansas , Mr Carter L. 
Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defence m charge of manpower and 
personnel ; and Mr Lonis S Rothschild, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce m charge of transport 

Appomted by Vice-President Nixon : — Senator John C Stennis 
(Dem ) , Representative Francis E. Walter (Dem ) , Senator Norris 
Cotton (Rep ) , and Mr. Loyd Wright, a past president of the 
Califorma Law Association 

Appointed by Mr Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives — Dr Snsan B. Riley, Professor of Education at the 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee , Representa- 
tive William M. McCulloch (Rep ) , IVir James L. Noel ir , a lawyer 
from Houston, Texas , and Mr. Edwin L Mechem, a former Governor 
of New Mexico- 

The comimssion’s terms of reference include the exammation 
of laws, Executive Orders, and departmental regulations which 
have governed the security and loyalty programmes, and also 
the conduct of Congressional investigations. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14482 A.) 

E. POLAND-YUGOSLAVIA. — ^Economic Agreements. 

A number of economic and technical co-operation agreements 
between Poland and Yugoslavia were signed in Warsaw on 
Nov. 14. 

A trade agreement for 1956 provided for commercial exchanges 
totalhng 5^14,000,000 m both directions, thus doubling Polish- 
Yugoslav trade as compared with 1955 Poland will export coal, 
coke, rolled iron, chemicals, machinery, and consumer goods to 
Yugoslavia, wliilst Yugoslavia will supply Poland with lead, zinc, 
concontratos, pyrites, chrome ores, and other minerals , machines , 
tobacco, hemp and maize ; and such consumer goods as footwear, 
garments, wines, and fresh and dried frmt 

An agreement on scientific and technical co-operation between the 
two countries provided for the exchange of technical spoclfloations, 
specialists and students, and scientific material. 

Other agreements dealt with (a) air communications, (5) the 
settlement of mutual debtors’ and creditors’ claims covering the 
period 1945-1955, and (c) tourist trafidc between the two countries 

During the negotiations Poland also expressed readiness to 
supply Yugoslavia with industrial equipment for food processing 
factories, railways, and mines, on credits to be repaid in yearly 
instalments at 2 per cent interest. 

It was stated that the air transport agreement would be 
supplemented by an agreement between Polish Air Lines and 
the Yugoslav Aerotransport Company for the opening of direct 
air services between Warsaw and Belgrade via Budapest. 
(Polish Embassy, London - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

F. BAHAMAS. — The Freeport Area. - £12,000,000 
Dockyard Project. 

The Governor of the Bahamas (Lord Ranfurly) disclosed 
on Nov. 80 that plans had been drawn up for a £12,000,000 
dockyard on the island of Grand Bahama (the northernmost 
island of the group) capable of handling the world’s largest 
vessels. He also announced that a chemical lime plant with an 
annual capacity of at least 100,000 tons would be built in the 
same area. 

The dockyard and chemical plant will constitute the first industrial 
projects in the development of “ Freeport,” a now area of some 
50,000 acres created by Bahaman legislation in August with the aim 
of fostering industrial develop mont in the Colony Special inctmtlves 
are offered to commercial and industrial ontorprisos estahlishing 
themselves in the area, eg., companies and individuals will be 
exempted from all taxes (corporate, personal, or property) for 30 
years, and concerns will not bo subjoeted to import duties, excise 
stamps, or export taxes for 99 years “ Freeport ” is operated by 
the Grand Bahama Port Authority, which was ercMitcd by the 
abovo-montionod legislation. 

Both projoets — the dockyard and the ohomleal plant —aro being 
undertaken by the I). K Ludwig interests eC America. Affiliated 
interests are National Bank Garrtors, Xno., Amori(‘aii Tankers Gorpora- 
tion of Delaware, Seatankors Inc., and Universo Tankers Inf‘. 

The interests at present involved in the development of 
Freeport are all American, and the special incentives to 
establish industries in the area are aimed primarily at attracting 
American concerns. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

G. FINLAND - SPAM. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was axmotmeed in Madrid on Nov. 25 that the Finnish 
and Spanish Governments liad decided to re-establish diplomatic 
relations, which had been in abeyance for over ten years. 

(A.B,C., Madrid) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Aviation. - B.O.A.C. 
Report and Accounts, 1954 - 55 * - Net Surplus despite 
Withdrawal of Comet Fleet. - New Deputy Chairman. 

The report and accounts of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation for the year ended March 31, 1955, were pubhshed 
on July 27. They showed that the Corporation’s operational 
revenue totalled £36,866,199 (compared with £38,361,337 in 

1953- 54) and the operational surplus £1,362,180, compared 
with £2,0X2,792, After deducting £1,100,493 for interest on 
capital, the net surplus for 1954-55 amounted to £261,687, 
compared with a net surplus of £1,065,397 in 1953-54. Allowing 
for a capital loss of £282,401 [the net result of adjustments 
following the groundmg of the Comet I fleet] the accumulated 
deficit was increased by £20,714 to £861,974. 

The report explained that the financial year liad been “ bedevilled'* 
by the withdrawal of the Comets from service early in April, 1954, 
and that, whereas “ the Corporation’s principal competitors increased 
their seat-mileage oflered tor sale, m some cases by 20 per cent, the 
Corporation’s output suffered a severe declme.” Relatively, therefore, 
B.O.A C had “ lost much ground through the failure of an aircraft 
which it had pioneered into service and m which the whole country 
had such a big stake.*’ In order to ensure that adequate fleet capacity 
would be ayailahle until the new British aircraft now on order (see 
below) were m service, an emergency fleet programme had been 
worked out and additional second-hand ConsteTLahoris and Strato- 
cruisers ordered ; these, however, required extensive modification 
and only some of them could he brought mto service by March 31, 
1965, although the remamder should be in service durmg 1955-56, 
thereby providing B.O.A.C. with 16 aircraft of each of these tyqies 
Meanwhile the utihzation of other aircraft in the Corporation’s fleet 
had been stepped up ; Hermes airliners had been recaUod for a brief 
period ; the Corporation’s Oonunonwealth partners — Qantas Empire 
Airways and South African Airways — ^had provided an increased 
share of the capacity on the Australian and South African routes ; 
and the South Americau services had been temporarily suspended 
As a result of aU these measures, the capacity provided had dropped 
by only 2 6 per cent as compared with 1953-54, although the Comets 
had been scheduled to provide 21 per cent of the total capacity for 

1954- 55. 

Salient points from the report are summarized below : 

Revenue. Passenger revenue declined from £24,202,328 to 
£22,900,117, and mail revenue from £9,058,879 to £8,800,630, but 
freight revenue increased from £2,942,294 to £3,453,042. The report 
attributed the fall in passenger revenue to the inability of the air- 
liners which replaced the Comets to match the latter's “ unique 
passenger attraction,** as well as to the temporary suspension of the 
South American services. Similarly, the loss of the Comets had largely 
accounted for the decline in mail revenue, since it had entailed the 
transfer of much first-class mail to other operators The fact that 
the substitute airliners had greater cargo capacity than the Comets 
partly explamed the increase in revenue from freight 

TraMc. The numhor of passengers fell from 304,980 m 1953-54 
to 291,136 , 45.2 per cent of the total were tourist-class passengers, 
compared with 32.5 per cent in 1953-64. The passenger load-factor 
was 61.6 per cent (63.5 per cent in 1953-54). 

Cargo carried had increased from 5,409 tons to 6,003 tons, the 
report stressing that the carnage of cargo, particularly of livestock 
and birds, had become an essential part of the Corporation’s 
business.” 

Mail had increased slightly to 3,407 tons, but first-class moil had 
fallen by 5 per cent , second-class and parcel mail, however, had 
both increased by about 10 per cent 

Capacity-Ton-Miles and Load Factor. Owing to the redeployment 
of fleets following the Comet withdrawals, the capacity provided by 
the Corporation fell from 220,530,209 capacity-ton-miles in 1953-54 
to 214,924,282 in 1954-55 The volume of traffic ou scheduled services 
fell from 136,067,520 ton-miles to 132,343,250, and the overall load 
factor from 64.5 per cent to 63 7 per cent. 

Costs. Operating coats rose from 39 2d. per capacity ton-mile m 
1953-54 to 39. 9d. The rise — ^the first for several years — was ascribed 
to (a) the premature wrltlug-ofC of expenditure connected with the 
introduction of the Comets^ and reorganization and re-training 
costs following their withdrawal ; (6) the Corporation’s inability to 
offset rising costs of labour and materials by increasing the aircraft 
capacity offered. 

Capital Losses. The report stressed that it was “ impracticable to 
estimate precisely the financial effect of the withdrawal of the 
Comets,** Residual development expenditure amounting to £619,936 
had had to be written off ; there was a direct capital loss of £1,730,259 
on Comet I fleet and equipment, as well as a loss of revenue which 
the aircraft would have attracted. In addition, the replacement 
aircraft could only be bought at ” top of the market ” prices, which 
in many instances were greater than the cost of the same aircraft 
when new, leaving “ a legacy of high operating costs to be borne 
during the continuing life of these aircraft in the Corporation’s fleet.” 

There had been a further loss of £406,687 on disposal of the Hermes 
fleet, but those capital losses had been partly offset by a capital 
profit of £1,113,168 on disposal of the older ConstelWions, and by 
surpluses amounting to £233,966 on other disposals during the year. 
After taking account of these items and of adjustments In respect 
of previous years, the accumulated deficiency had been increased by 
only £20,714 (see above). 


Relations with Associated Companies and Private Operators. The 
Corporation had given much attention to the promotion and develop- 
ment of regional airlines overseas, and to the strengfchemng of 
subsidiary and associated companies m the Middle East and Western 
Atlantic areas It had also supported two British independent 
companies m the development of all -freight services — ^Airwork Ltd,, 
operating across the Noith Atlantic, and Huntmg-Clau An Transport 
Ltd. operating to Africa — and had participated with thexu m regional 
airline operations 

Staff. The Corporation’s staff at March 31, 1955, numbered 17,062 
(13,080 at home and 3,982 overseas), compared with 17,255 employees 
in 1953-54. 

Fleet. Owing to the withdrawal of the Comets, the Corporation’s 
revenue-earnmg fleet at March 31, 1955, numbered only 43 aircraft — 
22 Argonauts, 11 Constellations, and 10 Stratocruisers. The utihzation 
of these airliners had been so stepped up, however, that revenue 
flying-hours on scheduled passenger services totalled 133,428, 
compared with 135,010 In the previous year. 

Contracts for New Aircraft. Durmg the year the Corporation had 
increased its order for Bristol Britannias from 25 to 33 (15 200*s, 
7 300^8, and 11 Long-Range 300*3) Four of the 100*8 wore expected 
to be dchvorod by the end of 1955, with delivery of the remainder 
promised between January and August 1955 , sufficient erew training 
and route flying should be possible to enable scheduled services to 
begin m April 1956 Dehvoriea of the 300*s had been promised for the 
second half of 1956 and of the Long-Range 300*a (designed to operate 
non-stop between London and New York with 64 flrat-cla.ss or 
83 tourist passengers) between October 1956 and April 1957. Orders 
had also been placed with the Bristol Aircraft Company for 60 B E,25 
engines for re-engming the 300*s and Long Range 300*8 

Besides ” reaffirming its faith in the de HaviUand Comets ” by 
ordering 20 Mark IV’s (see 14397 A), which would bo able to operate 
the longer sectors of B O A.O.’e Commonw^oalth routes, tho Corpora- 
tion had also placed an order for 10 Beven Seas airliners with the 
U S. Douglas Aircraft Co , for delivery between October 1956 and 
May 1957. This had been done ” as an insurance that tho Corporation 
is not left without aircraft capable of operating non-stop over the 
North Atlantic,” if delays occurred in the delivery of tho British 
aircraft on order The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation had, 
however, been given an undertaking that the Douglas aircraft would 
be sold as soon as the Britannia Long Range 3 00* a wore In scheduled 
service. 

Since the close of the 1954-55 financial year, tho CJorporation’s 
original order for four Vickers-Armstrong Viscounts had boon 
increased to 16, of which four would be for British West Indian 
Airways and 12 would bo used by the Corporation’s subsidiary and 
associated companies in the Middle East and West Atlantic areas. 

Tho Corporation, therefore, was now awaiting delivery of 79 
airliners — 33 Britannias, 20 Comets, 16 Viscoants, and 10 Douglas 
Seven Seas Contracts outstanding for British aircraft, engines, and 
spares represented business for tho British aircraft industry amounting 
to nearly £85,000,000. 

Sir Miles Thomas (chairman of B.O.A.C.), commenting on 
the report, pointed out tlxat for the fourth year in succession 
sufficient profit had been earned “ to provide in full for all 
depreciation and meet all interest charges ” ; in addition, a 
“ substantial surplus ” had been shown “ without the aid of 
an Exchequer grant,” and despite the loss of the Comets. He 
stressed that it was entirely due to the Corporation’s success 
in improvising a replacement service after the withdrawal of 
the Comets, and to the soundness of its financial structure, that 
it had been able to “ absorb a crippling blow and yet end the 
year financially stable.” 

It was announced on Oct. 4 that Mr, Whitney Straight, 
deputy chairman of B.O.A.C., was leaving the Corporation 
to become executive vice-chairman of Rolls-Royce Ltd. Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter (Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation) 
announced on Nov. 15 that Lord Rennell, a partner in the 
banking firm of Morgan, Grenfell and Co., and a part-time 
member of the B.O.A C. board since March 1954, would succeed 
Mr. Straight as the Corporation’s deputy chairman. 

(B.O.A.C. Annual Report - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 1953-54 Report, 13880 A j Aircraft, 14397 A.) 

B. RUMANIA. — Reduction of Military Service. 

It was officially announced in Bucharest on Nov. 22 that the 
Rumanian Government had decided to reduce the period of 
military service from Dec. 1, as follows : (a) conscripts in 
the Army would in future serve for two years instead of three 
years ; (6) those in the Navy would serve for two years instead 
of four years. The period of service in the Air Force, the anti- 
aircraft formations, and the frontier guards remained unchanged 
at three years. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 1:4393 B.) 

0. SWITZERLAND. — General Elections. • Corrigendinn. 

In tbc tabulated results of the recent Swiss general elections, 
given in 14533 A, the figures for tbo Communist Party should be 
transposed — Le., tbe figure ” 4 ” should come under the column for 
1955, and tho figure ” 6 ” under tho column for 1951. As explained 
In the article, the Communists suffered a net loss of one seat. 

(Ed. k:.o.a.) 
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A. SUDAN. — Sudanese Proposal for Plebiscite ! 
on Self-determination. - Britisb and Eg3rptiaa Approval. ! 
- Withdrawal of British and Egyptian Forces. - Resigna- 
tion and Reappointment of Azhari Cabinet. - Suppression 
of Eqaatoria Mutiny. - Commission of Inquiry. 

The Sudanese Parliament adopted imammously on Aug. 29 
a resolution expressmg the opimon that “ a direct plebiscite 
is the best method of ascertammg the true wish of the Sudanese 
as regards self-determination,” and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to convey tliis opmion to the Biitish and Egyptian 
Governments. 

The Prime Mmister, Nil. Azhari, suggested on Oct 18 that the 
decision on the Sudan’s future and the drawing-np of a Constitution 
and electoral laws should he entrusted to the present Parhament 
instead of to a Constituent Assembly as envisaged by the Anglo- 
Egyrtian agreement of 1953, thereby makmg a plebiscite unnecessary 
[In makmg this proposal, it was believed that Mr. Azhan was partly 
influenced by the situation m Equatoria province, where the unsettled 
conditions caused by the recent mutiny would make it impossible to 
hold either a plebiscite or elections for some time 3 

In a subsequent Press statement on Oct 29, Nlr Azban reiterated 
his suggestion that the present Parhament should take the decision 
on the independence of the Sudan and should then seek the approval 
of the co-donnm An ontUne of this view — which, he emphasized, 
was “ an idea only ” — had been put before a loint parliamentary 
committee for consideration by all parties, but it might be some tune 
before it was fully explored , until it was accepted or rejo^ited, the 
Government would continue on the assumption that the country’s 
future would be decided by plebiscite or along the hues laid down 
in the 1953 agi*eement 

On Oct. 21 the Egyptian Government invited Czechoslovakia, 
India, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia 
(the seven countries chosen by the Sudanese Parliament to 
supervise the process of self-determination) to serve on the 
international commission, but enclosed draft terms of reference 
which ignored the Sudanese Parliament’s recommendation for 
a plebiscite. In London, it was pomted out by the Foreign 
Office on Oct. 22 that the invitations had been sent without 
consultation with Britain, and that the commission could not 
convene until the condominium Powers [i.e. Britain and 
Egypt] had agreed on its terms of reference. The Indian 
Government accordingly mformed Egypt on Nov. 2 that it 
was unwilling to serve on the commission unless its terms of 
reference were acceptable to Britain. 

In a Note to Britain, published on Oct. 29, the Egyptian 
Government stated that it approved the holding of a plebiscite 
and wished to negotiate the necessary amendment of the 19.53 
agreement ; it was suggested that the plebiscite should be 
accompanied by the election of a Constituent Assembly to draw 
up the Constitution and a permanent electoral law. The 
British Government announced on Nov. 4 (a) that, in view of 
Mr. Azhari’s statement of Oct. 29, it had accepted the proposal 
for a plebiscite ; (b) that it would mvite the Governments 
chosen by the Sudanese Parliament to take part m the inter- 
national commission ; and (c) that it was ready to discuss 
with Egypt the amendment of the 1953 agreement. Invitations 
to serve on the commission were accepted on Nov. 9 by the 
Indian Government, which nominated Colonel E. II. Zaidi (a 
former Indian representative at the U.N. General Assembly) 
as its representative, on Nov. 15 by Czechoslovakia, and on 
Nov. 22 by Switzerland. 

Following discussions between the British Ambassador in 
Cairo (Sir Humphrey Trevelyan) and the Egyptian Minister 
of the Interior (Colonel Mohieddin), it was announced m tlie 
Egyptian capital on Nov. 29 that Britain and Egypt had 
reached agreement for a plebiscite on self-determination 
in the Sudan. Specifically, Britain and Egypt had agreed on 

(1) the amendment of the 1953 Anglo-Egyptian a^eement 
on the Sudan m connexion with the holding of a plebiscite ; 

(2) the formation of an international commission to supervise 
the plebiscite ; and (3) the terms of reference of the inter- 
national commission. 

The withdrawal of the British and Egyptian armed forces 
from the Sudan was completed on Nov. 13. British and 
Egyptian Army units had been stationed in the country since 
1898, and R.A.F. units since 1928. 

Other recent developments in the Sudan are summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

Resignation and Reappointment of Azhari Cabinet. 

Mr. Azhari’s Government resigned on Nov. 10 after it had 
been defeated in the House of Representatives by 49 votes to 
45 during the Budget debate. The Government’s defeat was 
caused by the fact that four parliamentary under-secretaries, 
who had resigned from the Government (but not from the 
National Umonist Party) on the previous day, voted with the 


Opposition. In a statement issued at the tune of their resigna- 
tion they had announced their support for the demand, which 
had been put forward by all the Opposition parties, for the 
formation of a national all-party Government for the remainder 
of the transitional period. 

The Opposition agreed on Nov. 11 to form a coalition 
Government under the leadership of Mr. Mirghani Hamza, 
who had formed the Independent Repubhean Party after his 
dismissal from the Government in December 1954 (see 13969 A). 
Wlien a vote was taken on Nov. 15, however, three of the four 
under-secretaries supported Mr. Azhari, who, in consequence, 
was re-elected Prime Minister by 48 votes agamst 46 for Mr. 
Hamza. Mr. Azhan’s new Cabmet, which was sworn m on the 
foUowmg day, was the same as before, except that Mr. Buth 
Din was appomted to the post of Mmister of Animai Husbandry, 
which had been vacant since June. 

Suppression of Equatoria Mutiny. 

During the first few days of September units of the Sudan 
Defence Force reoccupied without opposition the areas of 
Equatoria province alfected by the mutmy in August. The 
roundmg-up of the mutineers, many of whom had returned to 
their villages or taken to the bush, proved a slow process, and 
an ultimatum was issued to the chiefs of the province to assist 
in brmging in members of their tribes. Wlien this expired on 
Sept. 20, however, only about 400 of the garrison of Torit 
(origmally numbering nearly 1,000) had surrendered, in 
addition to about 150 mutineers who had given themselves up 
at the Uganda border. The Government subsequently 
annoimced on Nov. 3 that 959 of the mutineers had given 
themselves up, but that about 360 were still at large. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd, tho Bniiali Coloiikil Secretary, told tlie House 
of Commons on Oct. 26 that 167 soldiers and between 2,000 and 
3,000 civilians from tlio Sontli Sudan bad lied into Uganda Tbe 
JOaily Telegraph correspondent in Kampala, liowovor, reported on 
Oct. 30 that tbe number of civilian rofugees given by Mr Lonnox- 
Boyd was a considerable underestimate, and that tbe number of 
tribesmen who bad entered Uganda was smaller than that of those 
who had fled to the Belgian Congo and to French Equatorial Africa. 

A Commission of Inquiry, consisting of a member of the 
judiciary, a Southern chief, and the Khalifa Maghoub (a 
former police officer and deputy agent m London) was appointed 
by Mr. Azhari on Aug. 29 to determine the causes of the mutiny. 
As a result of the commission’s investigations, which opened 
m Khartoum on Sept. 17, fuller details of the mutiny and of 
the events leadmg up to it became available. 

Daoud Abdel Latif (Governor of Babr-el-Gbazal province and a 
former Governor of Equatoria), giving ovidonoo on Sopt. 19, suggCHtod 
the following contributory causes of the mutiny . the “ eoparotist 
policy of jirovious administrations , the alleged oncouxagoment of 
enmity towards tbe Moslem Nortbornora by Obristian imssionarios ; 
the hopes of advanoomont raised among the Southerners by party 
politicians ; subvorHive propaganda by tbe Egyptian Government ; 
and the present Hudanoso GoverimioiiUs failure to co-operato with 
Nortborn adinmistratorH in tbe Southern provinces and to hoed their 
repeated warmnga. Army officers and police officials gave oyidonoe 
that documents bad been discovered several days before the mutiny 
revealing the oxisteiico of a seexot organization beaded by a local 
chief and a Govornmont official, a>nd including Southern officers, 
n.c.o.s, and men of the Equatoria Corps among its members. This 
organization, it was alleged, had received funds from outside sources 
and had distributed loatlots calling for a massacre of Nortbemcira. 
Moreover, it was alleged that forged documents, purporting to contain 
confidential Instructions from Mr Azhari to Northern officials that 
tho Southerners should bo expelled, and killed if they resisted, had 
been circulated in the South, and bad also been broadcast by Cairo 
Radio and published in certain Egyptian newspapers. 

Another contributory cause of tho mutiny was bolioyed to be the 
intensified agitation in support of federalist or separatist aims con- 
ducted by Houthern politicians in recent months, in preparation for 
the Sudanese Parliament ’s decision on self- determination Witnesses 
before tho commission alleged that contacts had existed between the 
soldiers who planned the mutiny and tho Bouthorn Liberal Party ; 
that JSliya Kuso, a Southern niomber of Parliament, had received 
sums of money from Major Salah Salem (tho former Egypiain Minister 
for Sudanese Affairs) in Doooinbor 1954, and from an Egyptian Army 
officer in April ; and that this oificor had visiLod Torit early in 
August. A violent propjiganda campaign against Mr. Azhari and 
his Govornmont had boon carried on Imnicdiatolv before tho mutiny 
by Mr. Alier (the former Minister of Animal Husbandry), Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ijwoki (president of tho Bouthorn Liberal Party), and other 
Bouthorn polltluianH, both In Cairo and in Khartoum (see 14377 A). 

Unrest among the Equatoria Corps and tho police had led to a 
numlior of incidents from tho end of July onwards, and requests 
were made for Northern troops to be sent to Equatoria. When a 
company of Boutlu^rn troops was ordered on Aug. 18 to move north 
from Torit they mutinied, killing throe officers, and a rumour was 
then circulated that tho Northerners wore massacring tho Southerners. 
The mutineers were Joined by almost all tho Equatoria Corps (totalling 
1,100 men) and by the majority of the local African police force 
(totalling 400 men), whilst thousands of armed tribesmen latmohed 
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attacks, apparently planned beforehand, against Government 
btuldings. After three days’ fighting the mntmeers held the whole of 
Eqnatoria except the town of Juba, which was defended by a small 
Northern garrison, and over 450 people were mni’dered in a general 
massacre of Northern officers, officials, and traders, together with 
their wives and children. At Torit all the Northern traders and their 
famihes (except 30 people who had taken refuge in an Itahan Homan 
Cathohc mission) were shot down with machine-guns, only three 
men survivmg. The revolt, however, was confined to Equatoria 
province (which contains only 28 per cent of the population of the 
Southern Sudan), and the garrison at Wan (the capital of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province) resisted attempts to persuade them to mutmy. 

The mutineers were tried by a military court consisting of 
four senior officers assisted by an Indian judge, whilst the 
major civilian offenders were tried by three special courts 
presided over by Sudanese judges. Mmor offences, such as 
lootmg, were dealt with by the district commissioners’ and 
chiefs’ courts. All court proceedings were subject to scrutiny 
by the Chief Justice of the Sudan, and all death sentences to 
confirmation by the Governor-General. 

The Times Correspondent at Juba (southern Sudan) reported 
on Dec. 2 that about 1,800 prosecutions had been made m 
Eqnatoria ; that at Yei 43 men had been sentenced to death, 
19 to terms of imprisonment from five to 10 years, and 175 
to lesser terms ; and that at Torit (the centre of the worst 
massacres committed by the mutineers, includmg the machme- 
grninmg of over 70 men, women and cliildren), 83 men had been 
sentenced to death. In London, Mr. R H. Turton (Under- 
secretary, Foreign Office) stated m a parliamentary written 
answer on the same date that 30 executions were reported to 
have taken place up to Dec. 1 for crimes committed durmg the 
mutiny, and that 19 death sentences had been commuted by 
the Governor-General. It had been reported from Khartoum 
on Nov. 25 that of a total of 163 death sentences so far passed, 
72 had been confirmed by the Governor- General, the remaining 
cases being still under consideration. 

By the beginning of December conditions m Equatoria 
were reported to have largely returned to normal. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer) 
(Prev. rep. Sudan, 14377 A ; 14391 B.) 

A. LITBRATURB. — Book Selections. 

Selected books published during November in Great Britain, 
the Umted States, and France are given below . 

Great Britain. Butler, D. E. — The British General Election of 
1955.” (Macmillan, 24s.) 

Oarringion, Charles — “ Eudyard Kipling His Life and Work.** 
(Macmillan, 26s.) 

Carson, Baohel — “ The Edge of the Sea *’ (Staples, 18s ) 

Chfiord, James L — Young Samuel Johnson.” (Homemann, 25s.) 

Daniel-Rops, Henri — Jesus m His Time.” Translated from the 
French (Jisus en Son Temps) (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 30s ) 

Gunther, John — Inside Africa” (Hamish Hamilton, 30s) 

Hanson, Lawrence and Elisabeth — Portrait of Vincent . A 
Van Gogh Biography.” (Chatto & Wmdus, 15s ) 

Kendall, Paul Murray — ” Richard the Third ** (Allen & Unwin, 
30s.) 

Lihklater, Eric — “ The Ultimate Viking.” The Story of Swoyn 
Asleifsson (Macmillan, 218 ) 

Scott, J. M — ** Sea-Wyf and Biscuit.” (Hememann, 128. 6d.) 

Symons, Julian-—** Horatio Bottomley A Biography.” (Cresset 
Press, 21s ) 

Wilson, Edmund — ** The Scrolls from the Bead Sea.** (W. H. 
Allen, 10s. 6d.) 

Wrench, Sir Evelyn — “ Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times.** 
(Hutchinson, 30s ) 

United States. Aohoson, Dean — “ A Democrat Looks at his Party.’* 
(Harper, New York, 33.00 ) 

Brhmin, John Malcolm — ** Dylan Thomas in America ' An 
Intimate Journal.** (Little, Brown & Co , Boston and New York, 
34.00.) 

Kantor, MacKtnlay — “ AndersonviHe,” (World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland and New York, 35,00.) 

Truman, Harry S. — *' Year of Doolsions, 1945.** Memoirs, 
Volume I. (Doubleday, New York, 35.00.) 

White, Walter — ** How Far the Promised Land ? ” Foreword by 
Ralph J. Bunohe. (Viking Press, New York, 33.50.) 

France. Dhotel, Andr4 — Le pays oft I’on n* arrive jamais ** 
Prix Pimina. 

La Varende — ” M. lo due de Saint-Simon et sa Oom^die Humaino ** 
(Haohette, Paris ) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev, rep. Book Selections, 14512 A.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA, — Accession to Austrian Treaty, 

The Federal Council of the Yugoslav National Assembly 

ratified at the bemuning of November Yugoslavia’s accession 
to the Austrian State Treaty signed on May 15 by Great 
Britain, the U.S.A*» France, the Soviet Union, and Austria. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. 14412 D.) 


C. SWEDEN. — Referendum on « Rule of the Road,” 
« Large Majority for Continuation of Left-hand Driving, 

A national referendum was held on Oct. 16 in which all adult 
Swedes over 21 were asked whether they wished left-hand 
driving to continue (Sweden is the only country on the 
European continent where road traffic keeps to the left) or 
whether they desired a change-over to right-hand driving, as 
had been recommended by a committee of transport experts 
appointed by the Government. It resulted in a large majority 
for the continuance of left-hand drivmg, the results bemg : 
for left-hand drivmg, 2,111,342 votes (83.2 per cent) ; for right- 
hand dnvmg, 386,017 votes (15.2 per cent) ; undecided, 1.6 per 
cent. Only 52 per cent of the electorate, however, voted in the 
referendum. 

Altkougli legislation approving riglit-band diiving in principle 
Lad been passed by the Riffsdag m 1953, a committee of road traffic 
experts was subsequently set up to report on the matter, it lieing 
provided that its recommendations should be submitted to a national 
referendum The committee recommended a change-over to right- 
hand drivmg by 1959, principally on two grounds (1) the large 
number of accidents caused by Danish and Norwegian drivers 
becommg confused by Sweden’s left-hand system , (2) the fact 
that about 90 per cent of all veliicloa m Sweden had the steering-wheel 
on the left-hand side The opponents of the scheme argued that the 
cost of changing oyer to right-hand drivmg would bo excessive, and 
urged that the money could be bettor spent 111 improving roads and 
abohshing unguarded railway level-crossings, which liad caused 
over 3,000 accidents m the past five years 

The results of the referendum were not binding on the 
Government, but the Prime Minister (Hr. Erlander) indicated 
that the question had been shelved for the time being. 
(Swedish Embassy, London - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

(Prev. rep. 13373 !>•) 

Note. The only other European conntrios to use left-hand driving 
(apart from Sweden) are the United Kingdom, the Irish Ropnblio, 
Iceland, and Malta. Outside Europe, left-hand driving applies m all 
countries of the British Commonwealth except Canada, in a number 
of Asiau countries (mcludmg China, Japan, Burma, Siam, and 
Indonesia), and m one Latin American country, Paraguay. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

D. UNESCO. — ^Agreement on Extraterritorial Status 
of New Paris Headquarters. 

Instruments of ratification of an agreement between the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and France, recognizing as “ international ” the 
site on which UNESCO’s new headquarters building will be 
erected in Paris, and thereby exempting the property and 
correspondence of UNESCO from BYcnch jurisdiction, were 
exchanged on Nov. 23 after the agreement had been ratified 
by the UNESCO conference and the French Parliament. On 
the same day the foundation-stone of UNESCO’S new head- 
quarters building in the I^lace de Fontenoy was laid by Dr. 
Luther Evans (Director-General of the Organization) in the 
presence of a large gathering of academic and diplomatic 
representatives, includmg Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet the former 
Director-General of UNESCO and now Mexican Ambassador 
in Paris. The ground on which the building will be erected 
has been leased by the French Government to UNESCO for 
99 years at a nominal rent of 1,000 francs a year. 

(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. X2680 A.) 

E. TUNISIA. Ending of State of Siege. - Political 
Amnesty Bill passed by French National Assembly. 

On the advice of the Acting French C.-in-C. in Tunisia, in 
his capacity as Tunisian Minister of Defence, the Bey of Turns 
issued a decree on Sept. 21 ending the state of siege in Tunisia, 
which had been m force since 1939. 

The French National Assembly passed a Bill on Nov. 23 
granting a complete amnesty for ‘‘ all offences of any kind 
committed on the territory of Tunisia between Jan. 1, 1952, 
and Aug. 3, 1955, and connected with the political events 
which took place in that country during this period.” The 
voting on the Bill was 391 to 109, the opponents belonging to 
the Right-wing parties.— (Le Monde, Paris) (14427 A.) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. •— Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve appointed Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 3 that the Queen had approved the appointment of Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, Q.C., as Commissioner of Crown Lands 
with a view to his subsequent appointment as chairman of the 
proposed board of trustees. Sir Malcolm (61) is First Church 
Estates Commissioner and chairman of the Road Haulage 
Disposal Board. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. X4296 A.) 
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A. AUSTRIA. — Withdrawal of Occupation Forces. - 
Permanent Neutrality Law. - Formation of Austrian 
Army. - Soviet Return of Military and Civilian Prisoners. 

Vienna was completely evacuated by the Allied troops on 
Sept. 19, when the last British and Soviet umts left the Austrian 
capital. All the French occupation forces had been withdrawn 
from Austria some tune earher, whilst the U.S. forces, some 
5,500 strong, had left the country for Italy during August and 
early September, with the exception of a few rearguards. The 
last organized units of the Soviet Army withdrew from Austrian 
territory on Sept, 19, whilst the last British troops left 
Klagenfurt on Oct. 24. 

October 25 — on which date the 90-day period for the with- 
drawal of the occupation forces ended, and Austria became a 
completely free and sovereign country — ^was celebrated through- 
out Austria as the “ Day of the Flag.” It was announced that 
the day would be celebrated m future every year. 

The National Council (the Lower House of the Austrian 
Parliament) met on Oct. 26 and finally passed by an over- 
whelming majority the constitutional law pledging the Austrian 
Federal Republic to remain permanently a neutral country, m 
accordance with the undertakmg given by the Austrian 
delegation at the negotiations with the Soviet Government m 
Moscow in May last. The Federal Council (the Upper House) 
passed the Bill on Oct. 28. 

The Neutrality Bill — ^the first draft of which had been referred 
to the appropriate parliamentary committees before the summer 
recess in July — ^was adopted m the following version . 

With the object of the lasting maintenance of her indcpendeTico 
from without and the inviolability of her territory, Austria declares 
of her own free will her perpetual neutrality She is resolved to 
maintain and defend it with aU means at her disposal 

Austria, m order to secure these obiectives, will join no military 
alliances and wiU not pemiit the establishment of military bases of 
foreign States on her territory. The Federal Government is enti listed 
with the implementation of this constitutional law ’’ 

The Bill was supported by the two parties of the Government 
coalition (the People’s Party and the Socialist Party), as well 
as by the four members of the Commumst-led “ People’s 
Opposition ” group. The Right-wing League of Independents, 
although it did not obj'ect to neutrality as such, opposed the 
Bill because it objected to the phrase “ of her own free will,” 
and asserted that Austria had been more or less forced to accept 
neutrality as a condition of regaining her freedom. 

Dr. Raab (the Federal Ohancollor) stated during the final debate 
that the declaration of Austria’s pormaiieiit neutrality had heou 
incorporated in a special constitutional law, not only in order 
to hind the Legislature and the Executive in future, but also 
because it was a matter of such supremo importance that the (Sovorn- 
ment had considered it appropriate to leave the ultimate decision to 
Parhament He emphasized, however, that neutrality as the basis 
of the coimtry’s foreign policy only imposed obligations on the State 
as such, hut not on the mdiyidual citizens. Conseciuontly the 
Neutrahty Law would m no respect curtail the basic rights and 
liberties of the individual citizen, the freedom of tho Press, or freedom 
of speech, nor was any obligation to maintain an ideological neutrality 
involved “ Our military neutrahty,” he added, ” includos no 
liahihties or restrictions m the economic or cultural spheres ” 

After reiterating Austria’s request for inomborsliip of tho United 
Nations, and stressing that the uudortakmgs under tho Bill had boon 
giyen voluntarily in order to guarantee poa,ce and well-being to the 
country, Br Baab expressed Austria’s gratitude to the U.R.A. for 
the American help given m the difficult post-wa,r period , to the 
Soviet Union for changing its stand and making tho completion of 
the Austrian Treaty possible ; and to Britain and Franco for their 
constant proofs of friendship Now that tho troops of tho four 
great Powers have loft our country,” he added, wo may say : 
* Long have we had to wait for our freedom, but wo have parted as 
friends * Our sincoro friendship with all tho four groat Powers will 
bo an important factor in our neutrality poUcy QticL will constitute 
a guarantee of our independence. I would like to state, however, 
that we would welcome an express joint guarantee of tho inviolability 
and integrity of our territory by tho four groat Powers.” 

Speaking of Austria’s relations with her neighbours, Ur Baab paid 
tribute to Switzerland’s friendship and help j expressed the hope 
that outstanding questions with the Gorman Federal Bopnblic would 
bo solved m a friendly spirit and in ” an atmosphere of ctdm and 
mntual confidence ” ; and spoke of the ImproToment in relations 
with Czoohoslovakia and Hnngary, exproHsing Austria’s wilUngnoss 
to maintain understanding and neighbourly eo-oporation. As regards 
Yugoslavia, ho roferrod to the ” sincoro friendship and mutually 
fruitful eoonomlo and cultural exchanges ” which liad developed 
during the post-war period, and expressed tho hope that tho forth- 
coming negotiations with that country on Austrian property would 
load to a satisfactory solution. With regard to Italy, with whom 
Austria was oonneotod by ” sincere friendship ” in tho oconomlo and 
cultural spheres, Dr. Baab referred to tho Anstro-Italian agreement 
of X 94 6 on South Tirol, and tho differences which had sinoo arisen in 
its Interpretation and implementation ; ho weloomod, however, the 
understanding shown by the Italian (Xovornmont in recent talks 
in Borne, and expressed the hope that Italy would understand the 
interest which Austria felt in all matters relating to South Tirol. 


Other developments m connexion with the regaining by 
Austria of her full sovereignty are described below. 

Formation of Armed Forces. The National Council passed on 
Sept 7 a Defence Bill, details of which had been worked out between 
the two Coahtion parties The voting was 147 to 18, the opposition 
comprising the 14 Bight-wmg deputies (mcluding those belonging to 
the League of Independents) and the four members of the People’s 
Front The Bill was approved by the Federal Council on Sept 14. 

Under the Bill all male Austrian citizens between the ages of 18 
and 51 became hahle to nine months’ military service, but without 
supplementary trammg periods when they were placed on the 
reserve Volunteers will be accepted for longer periods of service 
up to nme years, and these regulars will supply n.c o.s and the 
personnel of tiaimng cadres Active ofideers will all b© regulars 
The normal ca,ll-np age wiU be 19, but nmversity students and 
others preparing for a profession will he allowed to postpone their 
service until they are 25 or (for doctors) 28 Conscientious objectors 
will be required to perform 12 months’ service without weapons 
The Bill vested supreme command over the Federal Army in the 
Federal President It laid down that any powers not exercised by 
the President himself would be exercised by the competent Federal 
IVImister, withm the authority given him by the Government 
A National Defence Council will he set np, attached to the Federal 
Chancellery, to decide on all basic questions of defence It will meet 
under the chairmanship of the Federal Chancellor and will inolnde the 
Vice-Chancellor, other Mimsters concerned, two defence officials, and 
two representatives of each of the major political parties. 

Other provisions of the Defence Law dealt with (a) the settmg-up 
of a Complaints Commission, comprising representatives of the 
principal political parties under the chairmanship of the competent 
Federal Minister, and acting as an independent forum to which 
complaints in all Army matters might be submitted ; (b) the election 
of ” soldiers* representatives ” who would co-operatc with local 
commanders m aU matters concerning pay, clothing, accommodation, 
food, leave, complamts, and disciplinary matters, without, however, 
proiudicmg the rights of individual servicemen to put fommrd their 
wishes and complaints ; (c) the preservation of their civilian jobs 
and rights of promotion for called-np soivioemen. 

Tho basis for tho formation of tho now Army had been laid on 
July 21, when some 6,500 cadets of the gendarmerie schools in Western 
Austria passed formally from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of tho 
Interior to that of tho newly-created D of once Office of tho Federal 
Chancery (see 14309 B). Dr Baab said in a Press statement on Oct 8 
that Austria’s armed forces would bo limited for tho time being to 
24,000 men, who would bo called up in two stages Ho also stated 
that tho new Army would ho supplied with arms and equipment from 
all tho four former occupation Powers (see below) 

Civil Aviation. The Allied Council decided on Juno 10 to return 
full control over civil aviation to the Austrian Government On 
Sept 17 it was officially announced in Vienna that Austria had 
regained complete sovereignty in tbo air, and that the last civil 
aviation restriotious m tho Soviet Zone had been abolished 

Arms Supplies by Allied Powers. It was officially announced on 
Sept 15 tha.t ” at tho request of tho Austrian Government ” tho 
Soviet Union had offered to provide arms and ammunition for the now 
Austrian Army, and that tho supplies would include rifios, machine- 
guns, howitzers, tanks, aircraft, ammunition, and spare parts. 

An agroomont under which the U.S.A. handed over to Austria 
all buildings, roaxls, utilities, ond related installations constructed 
by tho U S. occupation forces was signed In Vienna on Sept 2(5. Tho 
(iost of tho installations, etc., trajisf erred, which included the big 
Boeder Camp, near Salsburg, was oaiimated at about $22,000,000. 
In return the Austrian Govornmont agreed to take over all costs 
incurred by the U.S. forces in connexion with rail transport and 
oommunioations within Austria, terminal rents after Aug. 31, and 
tho restoration of real estate and claims for damage remaining 
unsettled ; the total cost of those ohllgations was estimated at 
about $1,500,000. It was stated that tho agroomont was not concerned 
with the ” large amount ” of military equipment which had boon 
made available from U S. reserve stocks to Austria. 

As stated by Dr. Baab (see above), arms and equipment were also 
supplied by Britain and Franco , no details, however, wore announced. 

Return of Prisoners by Soviet Union. In accordance with the 
Moscow agroomont, the Soviet Union returned to Austria, between 
June 5 and Aug 7, a total of 693 Austrian military and civilian 
prison ors held lix the Soviet Union, among them 46 women. The 
oivtlian prisoners, many of whom had been sontonoed on charges 
of alleged espionage and anti-Soviot activities, included Dr. Margaroto 
Ottlinger (departmental head in tho former Ministry of Eoonomlo 
Planning during tho occupation period), who had boon abducted 
from the Weatorn sectors of Vienna in 1948, and Chief Police Inspector 
Anton Marok, who had been detained wbile on an official visit to tlie 
Soviet authorities Whilst the great majority of the prisoners were 
freely released, 74 who liad been condemned for serious war crimes, 
and to whom tho Russians refused an amnesty, were handed over 
under escort to tho Austrian Ministry of tho Interior. 

Tho last Austrian to he released (on Get. 17) was Dr. Alfred 
Sokolowskl, a Vienna city eounoillor and official interpreter to tho 
Vienna municipal administration, who had been arrested by the 
Boviet pocupatlon authorities on Jan. 15, 1955. 

It was announced in Berne on Nov. 24 that the Swiss 
Government had officially recognized Austria’s perpetual 
neutrality. — (Wiener Zeitung - Neue Zfircher Zeitung - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. State Treaty, 141:93 A j i:437<? B 5 Sovict- 
Austrian Relations, 14532 A ; Defence, X4309 B«) 
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A. NORWAY. — Cabinet Changes. 

Hr. Jens Haugland was appointed Minister of Justice on 
Oct. 28 in succession to Hr. Jens Hauge, who had resigned 
tliree days earlier. 

Hr Hanbo’s resignation followed, a Tote m tiie Storting concerning 
183 Norwegian oflacials wtio liad belonged to Quisling’s Nasjonal 
Samling during the war and had been suspended from their duties 
for a time after the war. The officials concerned had claimed com- 
pensation in the courts for the salaries wbicb they lost during the 
period of their suspension, on the ground that they had resigned 
from the Nasoonal Samling before Nov 24, 1944, the date on which the 
Norwegian Goveimnent— then m exile in London— had issued a 
decree declarmg that aU officials belongmg to National Sociahst 
organizations would forfeit their salaries The Norwegian Supreme 
Court had approved their claim, and Hr Hauge, m consequence, 
had recommended to Parliament that their back pay should be allowed 
to them The Storting, however, by 72 votes to 66, rejected this 
proposal and adopted another resolution, moved by members of tbe 
Labour Party (i e , the Government party), declarmg that the claims 
in question had lapsed ” 

Hr. Hauge, a lawyer, was one of the leaders of the Norwegian 
resistance movement during the war, heading the clandestine 
military organization. From 1945-52 he was Defence Minister 
in the first Gerhardsen Cabinet. When Hr. Torp became 
Prime Minister, Hr. Hauge was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Court, but on the formation of the present Gerhardsen 
Cabinet in January 1955 he entered it as Minister of Justice. 

Earlier, at the begmning of July, Hr. Gudmund Plarlem 
had been appointed Minister for Social Affairs in succession to 
Pm Rakel Sewenm (who resigned), whilst Fru Aase Bjerkholt 
was appointed Minister for Family and Consumer Affairs and 
Hr. Gunnar Brithen Minister for Wages and Prices, both new 
portfohos. — (Aftenposten, Oslo - Norwegian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. Cabmet> 14013 D.) 

B. WESTERN GER 2 VIANY. — ^Appointment of Minister 
for Atomic Questions, - Plans for Nuclear Reactors at 
Karlsrulie and Munich. 

It was announced in Bonn on Oct. 12 that Herr Franz-Joseph 
Strauss, the Federal Minister without portfolio, had been 
appointed Minister for Atomic Questions. 

In a letter to Dr. Hogncr, the Chief Minister of Bavaria, 
which was reported m the Press on Aug. 21, Dr. Adenauer 
approved the Bavarian Governments plan to set up an atomic 
experimental reactor in Munich, additional to the one to be 
established at Karlsruhe under Federal auspices. On Oct. 11 
it was officially announced that it had been decided to transfer 
the Max Planck Institute for Physics from Gottingen to Munich, 
where it would conduct research at the new atomic reactor 
station. The head of the Institute is Professor Werner 
Heisenberg, the eminent physicist and Nobel prizewinner. 

Professor Ophuls, who led the West German delegation to 
the recent International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in Geneva, announced on Aug. 24 in Bonn that 
West Germany’s first two reactors (i.e. those at Karlsruhe and 
Munich) would be purchased in the United States. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Daily Telegraph - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14400 A ; 13243 B ; 

German Atomic Energy Projects, 14360 A.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. The Leningrad Metro. 

Leningrad’s first underground railway, known officially as 
the V.I. Lemn Metro, was opened on Nov, 15. Built since the 
war, it is seven miles long, has eight stations (including the 
two^ termini), and connects all the city’s mam-line railway 
stations. Like the Moscow Underground, which was opened 
in 1935, each station on the Lenmgrad Metro is decorated 
mth murals illustratmg a special theme, e.g., subjects of 
historical, revolutionary, or literary interest. A decree was 
signed by President Voroshilov on Nov. 25 whereby the Moscow 
Metro was also given the name of the Lenin Metro. Hitherto 
the Moscow underground railway system had been named 
after M. Lazar Kaganovich, who was largely responsible for 
its construction. (Soviet Weekly - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Moscow Metro, 1653 C.) 

D. ITALY. — Approval of NATO Agreements. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies approved on Nov. 11 the 
agreement of June 19, 1951, on the status of NATO forces m 
Italy, against Communist and Left-wing Socialist opposition. 
It also approved a BiU ratifying the NATO agreement of 
Aug. 29, 1952, for the establishment of international military 
headquarters in Italy— i.e., Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Southern Europe, which is installed at Naples. Both 
a^eepien^ had previously been ratified by the Senate. 

della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 11269 A ; 9890 A.) 


E. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Salary Increases for 
Ministers and M.P.s. - New Salaries for Senators. 

The Northern Ireland House of Commons approved regula- 
tions on Nov. 29 which increased the salaries of M.P.s from 
£200 to £400 a year, and established a new salary of £400 
a year for Senators. Tax-free expense allowances of £300 a 
year for M.P.s, and £2. 5s. for each attendance by Senators, 
remamed unchanged. [Hitherto, members of the Senate whose 
annual mcome from all sources (excludmg the Senate attendance 
allowance of £2. 5s. a day) fell short of £000 were entitled to 
an annual payment to make up the deficiency, or £200, which- 
ever was less, on making a declaration to the Speaker.] 

The House also gave a second readmg to the Ministerial and 
Other Offices Bill, which increased the salaries of the Prime 
Minister from £2,850 to £4,000; of the Attorney-General 
from £2,800 to £3,000 ; of Cabinet Ministers from £1,700 to 
£2,500 ; of the Minister in the Senate from £1,200 to £2,500 ; 
of the Speaker of the N.I. House of Commons from £2,000 to 
£3,000 ; and of the Speaker of the Senate from £1,000 to £2,000. 

The mcreased salaries and the new salary for Senators will 
come into effect on Jan. 1, 1956. They were based on the 
recommendations of a Select Committee which had been 
appointed m June and presented its report on Oct. 5. 

(Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig) 

F. POLAND - EASTERN GERMANY. — Agreements 
on GSrlitz and Stettin. - Establishment of Consulates. 

An agreement between the Polish and East German Govern- 
ments was announced on Nov. 8 under whdeh Poland agreed 
to return to the German Democratic Republic the eastern 
part of the city of Gorlitz (Zgorzelec), on the right (Polish) 
bank of the Ncisse River, whilst the East German Government 
undertook to settle in that district of the city Germans who 
were at present living in Poland. The agreement also provided 
for a joint German-Polish commission to work out a plan for 
the common administration of the port of Stettin (Szczecin). 
It was also agreed that Poland would open Consulates in 
Leipzig, Dresden, Gorlitz, Erfurt, and Rostock, and that 
Eastern Germany would establish Consulates at Wroclaw 
(Breslau) and Gdansk (Danzig). —(Le Monde, Paris) (14321 D.) 

Note, Tlio city and port of Stettin, near the mouth of the Odor, 
was annoxod by Iceland m 194.7 It Hob ou the left hank of the dyer 
and thus forms an enclam in (Hu’inan territory wemt of the Oder-Noisse 
frontlor. 

G. UNITED KINGDOAI. — — Foreign Trade. - Figures 
for September, October, and Third Quarter of 1955. 

Imports into the United Kingdom in September totalled 
£804,400,000, exports £243,200,000, and re-exports £10,000,000, 
the adverse visible balance for the month thus amounting to 
£50,600,000. Total imports during the third quarter were 
£085,500,000, and exports and re-exports amounted to 
£758,900,000 ; the adverse balance was thus £226,600,000, 
bringing the total adverse balance for the first nine months of 
the year to £686,600,000. 

Imports in October totalled £388,400,000, exports 
^67, 800, 000, and re-exports £12,800,000, the adverse visible 
balance thus amounting to £52,800,000. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 14452 C 5 14384 A.) 

H. CANADA. — Bank Merger. 

Plans to amalgamate the Imperial Bank of Canada and 
Barclays Bank (Canada) were announced m Toronto on Oct. 11. 
The statement said that the amalgamation would first have 
to be approved by the shareholders of each bank and then by 
the Dominion Government, and that, on completion of the 
merger, both biismesses would be continued under the name 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada. Barclays Bank m London 
and Barclays Bank, D.C.O., are already shareholders in the 
Imperial Bank of Canada and own the whole of the share 
capital of Barclays Bank (Canada)— (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 14186 B.) 

I . NATIONALIST CHINA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Kiang^ Piao, an economist, was appointed Minister of 
Economic Affairs in the Chinese Nationalist Government on 
Formosa on Nov. 4 m succession to Mr. K. Y, Ym. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13627 D.) 

J. CEYLON - SIAM. — Diplomatic Relations. 

An agreement for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
was concluded between the Governments of Ceylon and Siam 
on Nov. 20.— (Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo) 
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A. MALAYA. — Inauguration of New Legislative 
Assembly. - Ajonnesty Offer to Malayan Communists. - 
Meetings between Government and Communist Repre- 
sentatives. - Sultan of Johore*s Denunciation of Malayan 
Nationalism. - Further Outbreaks of Terrorist Activities. 
- Operations renewed by Security Forces. 

Developments m the Malayan Federation since the beginning 
of August, when Tengku Abdul Rahman formed his Triple 
Alliance ” Government after the Federation’s first general 
elections (see 14376 A), are described below imder cross-headings. 

Inauguration of New Legislative Assembly. 

The new Legislative Assembly held its first session at Kuala 
Lumpur on Aug. 21 m the presence of the British Colonial 
Secretary, Mr, Lennox-Boyd (who was then visitmg Malaya 
and Smgapore), and the High Commissioner of the Federation, 
Sir Donald MacgiUivray. 

In his inaugural speech, Tengku Abdul Rahman called upon the 
British Government to appoint a special independent commission on 
Malayan constitutional reform, and also urged early talks m London 
on such matters as the “ Malay anization ” of the pubhc services 
and the transfer to Malayan control of all matters pertammg to 
internal security and local defence. He stressed that the Triple 
Alliance ” of Malay, Chinese, and Indian organizations would take 
part m such talks only as equal partners m the afiairs of Malaya , 
claimed that only by acceding to these demands could Malaya be 
** helped along the road to peace and prosperity and saved from 
Communism ** ; and said that the British Government must be 
prepared either to foster the growth of a “ genmne nationalism or 
to hand Malaya over to Communist control. 

Alter declaring that It was “ not unreasonable *’ for the Federation 
Government to expect independence for Malaya within a target date 
of lour years, the Chief Minister added “If it is delayed beyond 
this penod you will help the spread of Communism, since Communism 
thrives and flourishes on ooloniaham It will be a sorry day indeed, 
not only for us here but for the British people, if the Communists 
ever get a foothold in this country. They have already infiltrated 
into the rubber estates, mines, towns, and villages, and, what is 
worse, into our schools. Unless these infiltrations can be chocked 
in time, the Communists will consolidate their position and constitute 
a real menace to the peace of Malaya and of the world.** 

Amnesty Offer to Malayan Communists. 

In a statement on Aug. 23, Tengku Abdul Rahman announced 
that the Federation Government proposed to offer an amnesty 
to the Malayan Communists. 

After stating that he had discussed this matter with Mr Lonnox- 
Boyd, Sir Donald MacgiUivray, and General Sir Geoffrey Bourne 
(the Director of Operations), Tengku Abdul Rahman stressed that 
the Government had no intention of recognizing the Malayan Com- 
munist Party or of negotiating with its leaders ; ho added, however, 
that he was prepared — ^in the capacity of a private citizen, and not 
as Chief Minister — to meet the Communist leader at an agreed 
rendezvous in the jungle. Although ho did not think there could be 
any place for a Communist party in a solf-govorning Malaya, he 
said that the Communists could participate m the country's political 
life on the following conditions • (1) that they gave proof of their 
loyalty to Malaya ; (2) that they respected legal and constitutional 
authority , (3) that they accepted the Malayan way of life ; (4) that 
they conformed to a Malayan political system recognized by the 
Government ; (5) that they ceased to be members of the Malayan 
Communist Party. 

The Chief Minister’s proposal for an amnesty was supported 
by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Sir Donald MacgiUivray, and General 
Bourne, the terms of the amnesty being broadcast by the High 
Commissioner on Sept. 8. They were as follows : 

(1) Terrorists who surrendered would be given a free pardon for 
crimes committed under Communist direction before, or In ignorance 
of, the amnesty ofler 

(2) Terrorists could surrender to whom they wished, including 
members of the public 

(3) Although there would be no general cease-fire, the security 
forces would be on the alert to help those who accepted the offer, 
and local cease-fires would be arranged for this purpose. 

(4) The Government would conduct an Investigation into those 
who surrendered. Individuals who showed that they genuinely 
intended to he loyal citizens, and to give up Communist aotivlties, 
would be helped to regain a normal position in society and would be 
reunited with their families. As regards other persons, restrictions 
would be placed on their liberty, hut if any wished to be sent to 
China their requests would be given consideration 

(5) Terrorists could surrender in any of 186 designated '' safe ’* 
areas, in which no troops would ho presont. [The designated areas 
included stretches of road and railway-line, rubber estates, tin mines, 
vegetable gardens, temples, etc.] 

(6) There would be no time-Umlt to the amnesty, its termination 
depending upon the progress made. 

Sir Donald MaogilUvray said in Ms broadcast that the Government 
would repeal the emergency regulations “ to the extent olrcumstances 
Justify if it is satisfied that the response to the [amnesty] offer Is 
such as to remove or reduce the need for these regulations." 
Emphasizing that the amnesty offer constituted " a major step," he 
added : " The Government realizes that people who have committed 


treason and murder m furtherance of Communist terrorism will 
escape prosecution. But it feels that this unusual act of clemency 
should be accepted to hasten the end of the emergency and thereby 
to lessen dangers to which law-abiding citizens are now exposed." 

Immediately after the High Commissioner’s proclamation 
over 20,000,000 leaflets were dropped by air over suspected 
Communist hide-outs in the jungles, givmg details of the 
anmesty terms and safe-conduct passes for those who sur- 
rendered. Millions more leaflets were distributed by hand in 
villages where the inhabitants were known to be m contact 
with terrorists. Simultaneously, offensive military action 
against the terrorists — ^though not defensive action — came to 
a virtual standstill, whilst loyal abongmes were flown mto the 
jungle to set up reception centres for terrorists who surrendered. 

The response to the amnesty proved, however, to be very 
disappomting, little more than 30 terrorists — out of an estimated 
total of some 3,000 — ^havmg surrendered by the end of 
November. Moreover, terrorist attacks — both on the security 
forces and agamst civilians — contmued m different places 
after the proclamation of the anmesty, culminating on Nov. 21 
in a large-scale attack on a village m the Cameron Highlands 
(see below). As a result, the security forces recommended 
full-scale military operations against the terrorists on Dec, 1, 
although officially the amnesty contmued to remain in force. 

Meetings between Government and Communist 
Emissaries. 

It was announced in Kuala Lumpur on Sept. 28 that letters 
had been received by Tengku Abdul Rahman and other 
members of the Malayan Government, including Sir Cheng 
Lock Tan (president of the Malayan Chinese Association), 
stating that the secretary-general of the Malayan Communist 
Party, Chm Peng, was willing to send an emissary to negotiate 
with the Government on the restoration of peace in Malaya. 
Though the letters were unsigned, they were accepted as 
having come from Chm Peng, They were posted in the village 
of Klian Intan (northern Perak), a few miles from the Siamese 
frontier, and dated Sept. 24. 

Alter consultations with Sir Donald MacgiUivray and General 
Bourne, Tengku Abdul Babinan subsequently agreed to send 
emissaries to discuss the amnesty ofCor with Chin. Pong, or repre- 
sentatives of the latter, at an agreed rendezvous. As a result of 
further correspondence between the Chief Minister and Chin Peng, 
a preliminary meeting took place on Oct. 1 7 at Klian Intan between 
(ihin Pong, who was accompanied by a guide, and two representatives 
of the Malayan Govorninont — ^Mr I. S Wylie, Deputy Police Com- 
missioner for the Federation, and Mr. Too Joon Hing, Assistant 
Minister of Education. Mr. Wylie and Mr. Too were flown back to 
Kuala Lumpur after the meeting and reported to Tengku Abdul 
Rahman. [Mr. Wylie was parachuted into Malaya during the J apanese 
occupation and was personally acquainted with Chiu Peng, both 
having fought iu the resistance movement. The whereabouts of Chin 
Pong — the loader of the Communist rebellion, on whoso head a large 
price had been put — ^had not been known for seven years.] 

Two further meetings took place at Klian Intan on Nov. 17 and 
Nov. 20 between Mr. Wylie and Mr. Too, on the one hand, and Chen 
Tian, an emissary representing Chin Pong, on the other. In statements 
Issued after those meetings, Tengku Abdul Rahman said that Chin 
Pong had suggested direct peace talks between them at an agreed 
spot — preferably Kuala Lumpur — and had also suggested that 
the Chief Minister of Singapore, Mr. Marshall, should take part in 
the disoussions. In addition, the Communist leader had asked that 
the security of himself (Chin Peng) and other Communist emissaries 
at such talks should bo guaranteed ; that an international commission 
should be sot up to implement any peace terms that might be 
negotiated ; and that the Government’s amnesty should bo made 
“ more liberal." 

Commenting on these proposals, the Chief Minister said that he 
might moot Chin Peng towards the end of December, though not In 
Kuala Lumpur, and that the safety of the Communist emissaries 
would bo guaranteed. Ho emphasized, however, that while ho was 
ready to explain the amnesty terms to the Communist loader, and 
to consider any proposals the latter might put forward, he was 
" not going to negotiate or treat with Chin Pong as an equal," nor 
would there be any question of recognizing the Malayan Communist 
Party. Chin Pong's proposal for an international commission was 
dismissed by Tengkn Abdnl Rahman as " nonsense," 

Sultan of Johore's Denunciation of Malayan 
Nationalism. 

The octogenarian Sultan of Johore, speaking at Johore 
Bham (the State capital) on Sept. IT during the celebration 
of his diamond jubilee, gave a strongly-worded warning 
against premature Malayan independence and against the 
** dire consequences ” which would result if the British left 
the coimtry. 

After denouncing those of his subjects who co-operated with the 
Communist terrorfsts and who clamoured forimmediato independence, 
he declared that If Britain left Malaya the Communists wouHd 
immediately take over, with a result that would be " 99 times worse 
than the Japanese occupation." " It Is all very well to clamour lor 
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merdeka (freedom)/* he declared, “ hut where are your warships, 
your planes, your armies to withstand and repel agression from 
outside ? ” After saying that he often wondered why the British 
people should continue to send their sons to he killed in Malaya, 
the Sultan declared : If I were British I would leave Malaya today. 
But if the British go today, someone else will come m tomorrow.” 

The Sultan’s speech was made in the presence of Tengku Abdul 
Bahman and other members of the Federation Government who were 
attending the celebrations The Chief Munster and the other Mimsters 
subsequently boycotted the State banquet and other official functions 
to which they had been invited. 

Terrorist Activities. - Operadons by Security Forces. 

As stated above, terrorist activities in different parts of 
Malaya — ^notably in Johore and Negri Sembilan — continued 
after the amnesty proclamation, and in some areas were on a 
bigger scale than for many months previously. 

During the first fortmght of October terrorist bands m Jobore 
wrecked a number of lorries and other equipment in attacks on 
estates and plantations, destroyed rubber trees, and clashed on 
several occasions with the local security forces. On Oct. 13 a British 
officer (a captam m the Royal Welch Fusihers) and two other ranks 
were kiUed, and another soldier seriously wounded, m an ambush 
near Seremban (Negri Sembilan), whilst on Oct 20 terrorists seriously 
wounded Mr. C. G Stanley, the British manager of a rubber 
estate near Labis, in Johore Two other European planters, Mr. J. 
Hall and Mr. E King, were seriously wounded on Nov. 16, when 
terrorists attacked a rubber estate in the Rengam area of Johore. 
During the night of Nov. 20-21 over 100 armed terrorists attacked 
the new village of Kea Farm, m the Cameron Highlands, killed a 
policeman m an exchange of fire, murdered a villager, and escaped 
with a number of weapons, over 600 roimds of ammunition, and 
large quantities of food. 

To combat the intensified terrorism in the jungle areas of central 
Johore, two additional infantry battalions (the 1st Bn. Hampshire 
Regt and the 1st Bn. Northern Rhodesia Regt.) and a squadron of 
parachute troops of the Special Air Service Regt were flown to the 
Kluang area in mid-October from other parts of the Federation. The 
reinforcements, totaUmg some 1,300 men, brought the number of 
troops in Johore State — British, Malay, Gurkha, African, and Fijian 
— ^to nearly 3,000. 

Following the attack on the Cameron Highlands village (see above). 
General Bourne announced that full-scale operations against the 
terrorists would be resumed from Doc 1. On the latter date British 
and Gurkha troops accordingly launched a large-scale operation 
against terrorist hideouts in tho jungles of Negri Sembilan, which 
were heavily bombed from tho air 

Australian and New Zealand Reinforcements. 

The British and Imperial Forces in Malaya were reinforced 
in October and November by the arrival of the 2nd Bn. Royal 
Australian Regt. and by a New Zealand parachute squadron. 
It was announced on Oct. 19 by Far East Land Forces 
Singapore, that the Australian and New Zealand reinforcements 
would join the 28th Commonwealth Independent Infantry 
Brigade Group, “ the Army component of the Commonwealth 
Far East strategic reserve.” 

The formation of this Brigade Gro up , comprising British, Australian, 
and New Zealand forces, had been announced on Sept. 10 by the 
British War Office, which stated that it would consist of the 1st Bn. 
Royal Lincolnshire Regt , 1st Bn. Royal Scots Fusiliers, 2nd Bn. 
Royal Australian Regt., a squadron of the Royal Engineers, an 
Australian fleld battery, and New Zealand units 

Terrorist-free Areas. 

The Federation Government announced on Oct. 28 that a 
wide area of central Malaya — 3,464 square miles, in Pahang 
State — ^had been declared “white,” i.e., cleared of terrorists 
and no longer subject to emergency restrictions. 

After pointing out that this area had formerly been one of the 
worst terrorist-infested regions of Malaya, tho announcement added : 
“ In the remainder of the Federation, too, good progress has been 
made. Throughout the country there are now 2,465,000 people, or 
nearly half the total population, living in * white * areas. In 1951, 
when the Communist organization reached its zenith, terrorist 
incidents averaged about 500 a month. In the worst mouth, June 
(1951), they reached a peak of 606. Now they average 60 a month/’ 

The araiouncemeut added that the Communists’ strength in 
Malaya had been reduced from about 8,000 in 1951 to about 
8,000 at the present time, and that “ their organization has, 
m fact, been largely disrupted.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
New Commonwealth) (Prev. rep. Malaya, 14375 A; X4309 A.) 

A* PAKISTAN. *— Abolition of Visas for Travel to 
Denmarlc, Sweden, Holland, and Western Germany. 

It was announced in Karachi on Nov, 1 that Pakistan and 
Sweden had agreed to abolish visas for nationals of one country 
visiting the other. Similar agreements had previously come 
into effect between Pakistan and the Netherlands (May 1958), 
Denmark (Oct. 1, 1954), and the German Federal Republic 
(May 1, 1955).--Kl*akistanHigh Commissioner’s Ojfiftce, London) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Motor Industry, - Sir 
Miles Thomas joins Board of Harry Ferguson Research 
Ltd. - The Ferguson Car. 

It was announced on Nov. 20 that Sir Miles Thomas, chairman 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, had joined the 
board of Harry Ferguson Research Ltd., a company formed 
by Mr. Harry Ferguson (designer of the Ferguson tractor) to 
develop motor vehicle design. The statement added that the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, Mr, Boyd-Carpenter, 
had agreed to Sir Miles’s assumption of this extra responsibility, 
and that his position as full-time chairman and chief executive 
of B.O.A.C. would not be affected. 

Sir Miles Thomas explained that the chairmanship of B O.A.C. 
would remain his “ main preoccupation,” but that, owing to the 
back knowledge accumulated in 27 years* experience of the motor 
industry,” he was in a position “ to give advice on tho production 
and marketing of the new Ferguson car ” His position with Fergusons 
would be purely advisory and non-exeoutivo, and his director’s foes 
would be refunded to tho B O.A 0. Ho added : This car, which 
introduces many now charaoieristics important to safety and road 
holding, is of considerable military and export importance, and 
that is why the Minister has allowed me to do this.” Negotiations 
for the production of the oar were “ reaching a decisive stage.” 

Mr. Ferguson explained on the same day that British motor 
manufacturers would be given the first opportunity of producing 
the new Ferguson vehicle. Discussions had taken place between 
Lord Chandos (chairman of the Northern Ireland Development 
Council) and himself on the possibility of manufacturing the 
vehicle in Northern Ireland, but it had been agreed that no 
decision could be made until plans had been considered for 
roduction on a wider basis, and that the next step was to 
ring British motor manufacturers into close consultation. So 
far, however, only preliminary conversations had been held, 
as the full range of Ferguson inventions had only recently 
been completed for demonstration in prototype vehicles. 

In the House of Commons on Nov. 23 Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
answered a number of Opposition questions about the decision 
to allow Sir Miles Thomas to take up part-time employment 
with a private firm. 

The Minister said that the appointment of chairmen and members 
of public boards on a full-time basis did not preclude permission 
being given to thorn to accept membership of other boards, public 
or private. Tho essential point was whether such membership might 
affect tho proper discharge of their duties. He was satisflod that In 
the case of Sir Miles Thomas the small amount of additional work 
involved In his membership of two outside boards would in no way 
affect tho discharge of his duties as chairman of B. O.A.C. The 
position of boards of nationalized industries was quite distinct from 
that of Civil servants [who are not allowed to take outside part-time 
jobs], and there wore a number of precedents of full-time members 
of these boards acoopting seats on other boards. 

It had been announced in 1954 that Mr. Ferguson had sold 
his interests in the Ferguson tractor (manufactured by the 
Standard Motor Company) and would concentrate on a group 
of inventions expected to revolutionize road vehicles. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Sir Miles Thomas, 14558 A.) 

C. CEYLON - NETHERLANDS. — K.L.M. Participa- 
tion in Air Ceylon Corporation. 

Agreements were signed m The Hague on Nov. 21 under 
which the Air Ceylon Corporation (the official Ceylonese airline) 
will resume international operations in February 1956 by 
reopening a weekly service between Colombo and London, 
with the co-operation and technical assistance of K.L.M. 
(Royal Dutch Airlines). It was also agreed (a) that K.L.M. 
would become a shareholder in Air Ceylon for an initial period 
of 10 years ; (6) that effective control of Air Ceylon operations 
and a substantial mterest in the Corporation would, however, 
remap vested in Ceylon ; (c) that K.L.M. would assist in the 
training of Ceylonese personnel, pendmg which time Air Ceylon 
aircraft would be manned by K.L.M. personnel ; and (d) that 
schemes had also been prepared for the future development of 
Air Ceylon services and for the purchase of modern four-engine 
aircraft. (Ceylon High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

D. UNTIED STATES. — Appointment of New Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, announced 
on Oct. 25 that he was recommending to President Eisenhower 
the appointment of Mr. Russell C. Harrington as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in succession to Mr. T, Coleman Andrews, 
whose resignation had been announced on Oct. 16. Mr. 
Harrin^on (64) is a partner in an accounting firm at Providence, 
Rhode Island.— -(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12777 B.) 
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A. BAGHDAD FACT, — First Meetiiig of Baghdad 
Pact CouBcil, - Creation of Council of Deputies and 
Military and Economic Committees. - Permanent U.S. 
Liaison with Baghdad Pact Organization. - Persian 
Rejection of Second Soviet Protest against Persia’s 
Adherence to Pact. 

The first meeting of the Council of the Baghdad Pact was 
in Baghdad on Nov. 21-23 under the chairmanship of the 
P^ime Mini ster of Iraq, Nun es-Said. The chief representatives 
of the five member-countries were — Great Bntain * Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, the Foreign Secretary, and General Sir 
Gerald Templer, Cliief of the Imperial General Staff ; Iraq : 
Nuri es-Said, the Prime Minister, and Major-General Rafiq Arif, 
Chief of the General Staff ; Pakistan : Choudhri Mohammad 
Ali, the Prime Munster and Minister of Defence, and General 
Mohammed' Ayub Khan, the C.-m-C. of the armed forces ; 
Persia : M. Hussem Ala, the Prime Minister, and General 
Hidayat, Chief of the General Staff ; Turkey : M. Adnan 
Menderes, the Prune Minister, and General Tunaboylu, Chief 
of the General Staff. 

The State Department in Washin^on had announced on 
Nov. 19 that, in reply to an invitation from the members of the 
Baghdad Pact, the United States had decided to establish 
imhtary and political liaison with the organization. The state- 
ment expressed the hope ‘‘that this new orgamzation will 
develop mcreasmg strength, enablmg it to fulfil its defensive 
purpose.” It was also announced that the U.S, Ambassador 
to Iraq, Mr. Waldemar J. Gallman, and the C.-m-C. of U.S. 
Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, Admiral 
John Cassidy, would attend the Council meeting as political 
and military observers respectively. 

At the end of its deliberations the Council issued the foUowmg 
communique announcing the setting-up of a Permanent 
Council of Deputies, a permanent Military Committee, and an 
Economic Committee : 

(1) The maugural meeting of the Baghdad Pact Powers . . was 
held m Baghdad on Nov. 21-22 under the chairmanship of the 
Prune Minister of Iraa, Nun es-Said 

(2) The XJ S Government, having accepted the invitation of the 
Baghdad Fact Powers to take part in their proceedings in the capacity 
of observers, was represented on the Council by the U S Axnhassador 
at Baghdad and on the Military Oommitteo by a US. Service 
representative 

The Council welcomed the intention expressed by the U S. Govern- 
ment to establish permanent political and mihiary liaison with the 
Council and to have an observer present at the organiisational mooting 
of the Economic Committee 

(3 ) The Government of Iraq emphasized that . the responsibilities 
of Iraq under the pact and as a member of the Council arc m full 
accord with her obhgations under the Treaty of J oint Defence and 
Economic Co-operation between the Arab League States. The other 
member Powers wore glad to note this 

(4) The Council decided that the Baghdad Pact, the Special 
Agreement concluded under the Pact between Iraq and the United 
Kmgdom, and the Instruments of Accession of the Powers who 
have joined the Pact, should bo registered by the Government of 
Iraq with the United Nations 

(5) The five Governments reaffirmed their intention, as provided 
in the Pact and consistently with Art. 51 of the U N. Charter, to work 
in full partnership and with united purpose for peace and security in 
the Middle Bast, to defend their territories against aggression or 
subversion, and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the peoples 
m that region. 

(6) The five Governments reviewed the critical world situation, 
particularly in the light of the Genova Conference, and resolved in 
consequence to maintain constant contact and even closer co-operation 
in the face of any threat to their common interests. 

(7) The five Governments set up a Permanent Council as provided 
for in Article 6 of the Pact. The Council will be deemed to bo in 
continuous session Ministerial meetings will toko place at least once 
a year. Iraq as host country will provide the first chairman until the 
end of 1956, and the chairmanship will bo held thereafter in alphabeti- 
cal order of the other Powers for a period of one year If, however, 
additional meetings were to be hold elsowhoro than in the capital 
of the regular chairman, the host country will be asked to provide 
the chairman for that meeting 

(8) The permanent seat of the Organization and its dependent 
bodies shall be in Baghdad. 

(9) Bach Government will appoint a deputy representative to the 
Counofi with Ambassadorial rani. 

(10) The Council, through their Permanent Deputies in Baghdad, 
shall meet at any time to discuss any matters of pelltloal, economic 
and military interest to the five Governments. 

(11) The Council agreed that a permanent Secretariat for the 
Baghdad Pact Organization should be established in Baghdad. 

(12) The Council established a permanent Military Committee, 
responsible and subordinate to the Council and charged with carrying 
out such directives as may be entrusted to it. The representatives of 
the five Governments on the Military Committee will be their Chiefs 
of Staff or their Deputies 


(13) The Military Committee at its first meetings laid the founda- 
tions of a military organization to ensure the security of the r^on. 

In this connexion the Council noted that the Governments of Iraq 
and the United Kingdom have concluded a Special Agreement under 
the Pact on April 4, 1955. By this agreement Iraq assumed full 
responsibihty for her own defence and took over the command and 
guarding of all defence installations m Iraq Withdrawal of U-K* 
forces from the bases at Habbamya and Shaiba is proceeding according 
to plan and as stipulated m the Special Agreement. . . . The Council 
further noted that the U.K. is affording Iraq help m building up her 
armed forces and maintaining them m a state of readmess for the- 
defence of Iraq. 

(14) The Council took note with appreciation of the generous and 
valuable help extended to each of them by the U S. Government in 
the form of free aid in the provision of arms and other military- 
equipment to enable them to strengthen their defence against 
aggression, and of the support and encouragement of the U.S. 
Government m their efforts to co-operate for peace. 

(15) An Economic Committee was set up to develop and strengthen 
the economic and financial resources of the region. In particular, the 
Economic Committee will consider ways and ineo,ns of sharing 
experience in the field of development , and how a regional approach 
to some of the problems involved would be of common benefit, 
including discussion on a regional basis with the World Bank, the 
WHO, UNICEF, and other speeialized agencies. 

(16) In this connexion the Council viewed with satisfaction the 
practical progress already made m this fi.eld They noted, for example, 
that the U.K. has decided to assist Iraq by makmg available gold 
to constitute a reserve of £5,000,000 during the next two years, 
and by other forms of financial co-operation. 

(17) The Council noted the statement of the U.K. representative 
that his Government are ready to use their experience m the field 
of atomic energy to assist other countries with their own atomic energy 
projects for the peaceful application of this science , and, particularly, 
that they were ready to assist the Baghdad Pact countries in the 
application of atomic techmque, with special reference to local 
and regional problems The Council welcomed this offer and directed 
the Economic Committee to consider its practical application 

(18) The five Governments expressed their gratification for the 
extensive economic assistance which has boon freely accorded by the 
U S. Government 

(19) Tlio C^ouncil decided to meet again m special session in 
Teheran during April, 1956 They directed the Military Committee 
and the Economic Committee to report progress at that session.” 

As stated in the communique, the U.S. Government, in 
addition to maintainmg permanent political and military 
liaison with the Council of the Baghdad Pact, also declared 
its intention to establish permanent liaison with the Economic 
Committee. Mr. G. E. Larsen (economic adviser at the U.S* 
Embassy in Baghdad) was nominated as permanent haison 
olliecr. 

Mr GaUman said m a press statement on Nov 23 that in present 
circumstances tho U S. Government did not intend to join the 
Baghdad Pact organization, although its eventual adherence wm 
not excluded ; at tho moment, however, tho U S. Govermnenfe 
considered that it could make a more efficacious contribution by 
staying outside the pact. 

In addition to their official meetings, the four Prime Ministers 
and Mr. Macmillan also had private meetings at which they 
informally discussed the position in the Middle East. Mr. 
Macmillan broke his return flight to London for discussions in 
Beirut with President Chamoun and the Lebanese Prime 
Minister, M. Rashid Karameh. 

The Soviet Government, in a Note handed to the Persian 
Charg<^ d’ Affaires m Moscow on Nov. 26, reiterated its earlier 
protest against Persia’s accession to the Baghdad Pact. 

The Note expressed regret that Persia had decided to join the* 
Baghdad Pact despite “ the friendly and repeated wamlnga of the 
Soviet Union ” Persia, it said, had thereby become a member of a 
military grouping which constitutes an instrument of certain aggressive 
circles,” and had “ tied her interests to alien forces whose aim it is 
to maintain and re-establish the colonial dependence of the countries 
in that area.” Tho Note declared that Persians membership of the 
poet was “ incompatible with tho Interests of consolidation of peace 
and security in the Near and Middle East and with tho treaty obliga- 
tions of Persia ” , referred specifically to Article 3 of the Busso- 
Persian Neutrality Treaty of 1927, which said that each aide undertook 
not to take part In alliances or agreements directed against the ether ; 
gave a warning that Persians adherence to the Baghdad Pact “ inflicts ' 
serious damage ” to Roviot-Poreian relations ; and said that Porsiai- 
must “ boar full responsibility for the consequences of joining the^ 
pact.” ” Tho situation crontod is fraught with danger to the SuTietP 
frontiers,” the Note concluded, ** and tho Soviet Govoramont cannot 
bo indifferent to Persians accession to the Baghdad Pact.” 

The Soviet protest was again rejected by Persia in a Note 
published in Teheran on Dec. 6. 

The Note said that I^crsia ” cannot see any valid reason for arodety 
by tho Soviet Union over the situation oroaiod by Persia's accession 
to the Baghdad Pact.” It emphasized once again tho defensive nature 
of the pact, reiterated Persia’s alloglance to the United Nations, 
denied that there had been any secret agreements, and refuted the 
assertion that Persia’s adhesion to tho pact would open the door to 
** colonial influence ” In Persia. It went on to recall the continued 
presence of Soviet troops in I^orsia after the war— when they hod 
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prolonged tlieir stay beyond the wartune Anglo -Soviet occupation 
ITistified by the German threat — and accused the Soviet Union of 
trying at that tune " to dismtegrate Azerbaijan and Kurdistan,” 
and of enoonraglng and supporting the formation of traitorous and 
subversive bands.” As regards the 1927 treaty, the Note said that 
the U.S.S.Tt had violated it in the past and could not base on it 
objections to the Baghdad Pact, which was in accordance with the 
U.N. Charter and contained no provisions threatening Soviet interests. 
The Note conclnded : “ The responsihhty for any act detrimental 
to the relations between the two countries, which may ensue as a 
result of the incorrect interpretation given by the Soviet Government 
to Persia’s accession to the Baghdad Pact, will devolve entirely on 
the Soviet Union ” 

Before leaving Baghdad for London, Mr. Macmillan 
announced that the Permanent Council set up at the Baghdad 
meeting would consist of the Ambassadors of Britain, Turkey, 
Persia, and Pakistan in the Iraqi capital, and the Iraqi Foreign 
Mimster, who would be chairman for the first year of the 
organization’s existence. — (Press Division, Foreign Office, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - New York Times - Turkish 
Embassy, London - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14505 C.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Hydrogen Bomb Test. 

It was officially announced m Moscow on Nov. 26 that “ tests 
of new types of nuclear and thermo-nuclear (i.e. hydrogen) 
weapons ” had recently been earned out in the Soviet Union, 
and that they had “ fully justified the corresponding scientific 
and technical calculations, showing the important new achieve- 
ments of Soviet scientists and engineers.” The announcement 
stated that the tests had ended with the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb, described as “ the most powerful of all explosions so far 
carried out ” ; that the bomb had been exploded at a great 
height to avoid radioactive fall-out ; and that at the same 
time “ wide research was conducted into questions of the 
defence of the population.” 

The followmg statement by the Soviet Government was 
appended to the announcement : 

The Soviet Government stands for the prohibition of atomic 
and thermo-nuclear weapons, with the establishment of ofCective 
international control Such a decision would permit the use of atomic 
energy to he directed towards exclusively peaceful aims. Proposals 
for the imcouditional prohibition of atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons were made by the Soviet Union both in the United Nations 
and at the recent Conference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva, but 
were not accepted. The Soviet Union also submitted a proposal for 
the moral and political condemnation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. The Western Powers also refused to accept this proposal. . . 

The Soviet Union win continue to strive for agreement in the U.N. 
on the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, on the reduction 
of all other types of armaments, on the further reduction of inter- 
national tension, and on the establishment of confidence between 
States, as well as for the consolidation of peace generally.” 

Mr. Khrushchov (who was paying an official visit to India 
at the time, together with Marshal Bulganin) confirmed on 
Nov, 27, in a speech at Bangalore, that the Soviet Union had 
exploded a bomb “ of unprecedented power ” equivalent to 

milli ons of tons of conventional explosives,” and said that 
Soviet scientists and engineers had succeeded in achieving “ the 
maximum explosion with the use of the minimum of atomic 
power.” He reiterated, however, that the U.S.S.R. desired 
the total prohibition of all atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons, 
and gave an undertaking that it would not be the first country 
to use them. 

Although no statement on the Soviet atomic tests had been 
made in the U.S.S.H. prior to the announcement of Nov. 26, 
three statements had previously been issued by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The first U*S. statement (Aug. 4) said that the Soviet Union had 
resumed tests of nuclear weapons “ In the past few days,” and 
that this might mean ” the beginning of a new test series.” The 
second statement (Sept. 25) said that ” another Soviet nuclear 
explosion occurred in recent days, indicating a continuation of their 
tests of atomic weapons.” In Its third statement (Nov. 23) the 
A.K*0. said that the latest explosion in the Soviet test series was 
““ the largest thus far In the U.S S.K. ” and ” in the range of 
megatons ” [a megaton Is equivalent to the explosive force of 1,000,000 
tons of T.N T.l, indicating “ an increasingly intensive effort by the 
Soviet Government to develop their nuclear-weapons potential.” 
dil three statements were issued by Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

A Moscow radio commentator declared on Nov. 28 that the 
Soviet Union “ cannot discontinue the production and testing 
of nuclear weapons so long as the United States and Britain 
manufacture such weapons and test them,” He added, however : 
“ The proposals which the U.S.S.H. has put before the United 
!Natiqns stipulate a total ban on nuclear weapons and their 
rimioval fiuom conventional armaments. As one of the first 
atqps towards this, the U.S.S.R. suggests that the countries 


which possess nuclear weapons should undertake to discontmue 
their testing. We are ready to do so here and now if the other 
Powers possessing such weapons agree to do the same.” 

In Britain, the Prime Mmister was asked by Mr. Attlee 
(Leader of the Opposition) on Nov. 30 whether, m view of the 
Moscow broadcast, he would approach the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A. with a View to stopping tests of hydrogen bombs. 

Sir Anthony Eden, m reply, said that the terms and scope of the 
Moscow broadcast were “ far from clear ” and “ might have appeared 
in a better light if it had been made before the recent Soviet explosion, 
of which Mr Khrushchov has spoken in such enthusiastic terms ” 
No communication had been received from the Soviet Government 
suggesting an agreement with Britain and the U S.A to stop further 
hydrogen-bomb tests, but H.M. Government were ready at all times 
to discuss these matters. In such discussions, however, regard would 
have to he paid to the number and nature of the tests which each 
country had already made, as well as to the number and nature of 
tests proposed. It remained the view of H M. Govornmont that a 
comprehensive agreement on disarmament was the only final solution 
to those problems. 

Mr. Attlee • “ As I understand it, nothing that is not official is 
aUowod to bo said over Moscow radio, and therefore wo are allowed 
to take this statement as authoritative from the U.S S R. Govern- 
ment In view of the fact that there is still considerable doubt among 
scientists whether those explosions may not have very dclotorious 
effects, should wo not take any opportunity there is to try to halt 
these experiments ? Surely this giyos an opportunity for an 
approach ? ” 

Sir Anthony Eden . '‘I said doiiboratoly that the terms of this 
statement wore not clear. The words ‘ nuclear weapons ’ were used 
several times — ^which, in the language originally used, moans atomic 
weapons as weU as hydrogen weapons As the House will see readily, 
the abolition of all tests of atomic weapons as well as hydrogen ones 
would be an entirely different matter from the banning of hydrogen- 
bomb explosions It is for that reason wo are ready to discuss this 
question at any time or place, but wo must take some account of oux* 
position in relation to those discussions ” 

The Prime Mimster was again asked on Dec. C, by Mr. Roy 
Mason (Lab.), {a) whether, at his forthcoming meetings with 
Marshal Bulganin [i.e. during the Soviet Prime Minister’s visit 
to Britain in the summer of 1950 — see 14309 A] and President 
Eisenhower (see 14506 B) he would propose limiting atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests to “ one per country per year,” and 
(b) whether he would suggest to them the cessation of all such 
tests. Sir Anthony replied : 

” I would remind the House that our decision to manufaoturo the 
hydrogen bomb was announced in the Statement on Bofenco on 
Feb. 17 this year, which was approved by this House on March 2 
H.M. Govornmont have no intention of departing from this doolsion, 
for they still regard our mauufaoturo and possession of the hydrogen 
bomb as a deterrent to war. 

While H M. Govornmont will at all times woloomo arrangements 
which contribute to world security, they are not prepared to accept 
agreements which would put the U.K. in a position of dooisivo 
inferiority to other groat Powers, a position which is not justified by 
the state of our solontiflc knowledge and rosouroos. H.M. Government 
are, however, prepared to discuss methods of regulating and limiting 
test explosions which take account of their own position as well as 
that of other Powers.” 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, was asked at a 
press conference on Nov. 29 to comment on the Moscow radio 
statement that Russia would cease A-bomb and H-bomb tests 
if other coimtries did the same. In reply, Mr, Dulles said that 
the U.S. Government had for many months been studying the 
possibility of an agreed suspension of tests, but so far no 
formula had been found to meet two essential criteria : 
(1) whether any agreement on the suspension of tests would be 
dependable ; and (2) whether it would be in the best interests 
of the United States and the world. The subject involved many 
highly technical problems, and no conclusions had yet been 
reached. — (Times - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. Soviet Atomic Tests, 13877 B ; 13840 B 1 

Hydrogen Bomb, 1:3096 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. 
Macmillan to visit the United States and Canada. 

Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons on 
Dec. 5 that he had accepted an invitation firom President 
Eisenhower to visit Washin^on for discussions towards the 
end of January, 1956 ; that he would be accompanied by the 
Foreign Secretary; and that both he and Mr. Macmillan 
would visit Ottawa after leaving Washington, in response to 
an invitation from the Canadian Prime Minister. (Times) 

C. NORWAY. — Golden Jubilee of King Haakon. 

The 50th anniversary of the accession of King Haakon VII 
was celebrated throughout Norway on Nov. 25. The King 
fwho is 88) was in hospital at the time recovering from a 
fractured thigh caused by a fall five months earlier. 

(Aftenposten, Oslo) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY, — Defence Legislation, - 
The Volunteers Act and Soldiers* Bill, - Civilian 

Vetting ** Committee for Higher Military Appointments. 
- Herr Blank*s Statement on Defence Policy, - Four-year 
Programme for Armed ' Forces. - Cabinet Defence 
Council. - Formal Rebirth of German Army. 

Following the coming into force of the London and Pans 
Agreements, and the entry of the German Federal Republic 
into NATO and the Western European Union, a number of 
measures for the creation of West German armed forces were 
taken by the Federal Government and Parhament, as described 
below under cross-headings. 

The Volunteers Bill. 

On May 28 the Federal Government presented to Parliament 
a temporary measure — ^the Volunteers Bill — designed to 
enable the Government to proceed immediately with the raising 
of armed forces until such time as the necessary permanent 
defence legislation had received parliamentary approval. As 
origmally presented, the Volunteers Bill was a short measure 
containmg the following provisions : 

(1) (i) The formation of the fighting forces of the German Federal 
Republic would begin with the enrolment of volunteers, (n) Until 
the promulgation of definitive legislation, these volunteers would 
have the status of officials on probation,** and the legislation on 
the rights and duties of Civil Servants would be applicable to them 
mutatis mutandis (m) Soldiers would take the following oath of 
service . ""I swear to uphold the Basic Law of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, to serve faithfully, and to defend freedom and the 
Fatherland vahantly with my life, so help me God ’* 

(2) Rates of pay for volunteers would be determined by legal 
ordinance, pending future legislation on Service pay, and would be 
related to correspondmg grades m the Civil Service, 

(3) The Bill would enter into force on the day of its promulgation, 
and would cease to have effect upon the entry into force of the 
Soldiers* Law (Soldaiengeseiz ) — see below — and the Soldiers* Pay 
Law, and, in any case, on March 31, 1956 at the latest 

The Bundesxat (Upper House), after endorsing numerous 
criticisms of the Bill by its Committee on European Security, 
refused to give a final opinion on the measure and returned it 
to the Federal Cabinet on June 10. 

In his report to the Bundesrat on the latter date, the chairman 
of the European Security Committee — Dr Stifitor (Christian Demo- 
crat), Minister for Federal Affairs in the Lmid Government of North 
Rhme- Westphalia — described the Volunteers Bill as a blitz Bill in 
three paragraphs,’* and criticized the unworthy haste ** with which 
such an important measure had been presented to Parliament 
Specifically, he made the following criticisms of the Bill (a) it 
made no provision for parliaTncntary control of the armed forces, 
nor did it give an assurance that thoir administration would bo m 
the hands of the civilian authorities , (5) it did not give clear 
expression to the legal status of members of the armed forces, a 
defect which might “ seriously prejudice their future ’* , (c) it sought 
to regulate only one part of the problem, without dealing with the 
defence structure as a whole ; (d) it did not Indicate ** how the 
military forces are to fit into the structure of our State and society.** 

A resolution recapitulating these criticisms, a,nd demanding that 
decrees implementing the Bill should be subject to its approval, was 
unanimously adopted by the Bundesrat At the same time, however, 
the Bundesrat declared (with only the four Hessian representatives 
dissenting) that it was “ of tho same opinion as the Government 
that the Pans treaties should be implemented without delay,** and 
that it was willing to take its full legislative responsibility in this 
matter 

Despite the Bundesrat’s criticisms, the l^ederal Government 
announced on June 15 that it intended to present the Volunteers 
Bill to the Bundestag (Lower House) unaltered and in its 
original form. The Bill was accordingly introduced in the 
Bundestag on June 27. 

On the previous day (Juno 26) tho Free Demooratio Party 
announced that they would Insist that tho Federal Government 
ahonld abide by its undertakings on dofonoo legislation which it had 
given to the coalition parties early In 1954 — specifically, that tho 
President of the Federal Republic should heoome Commandor-ln- 
Chief of the German armed forces, a condition on which the Free 
Democrats had placed special emphasis [Under pressure from tho 
Free Democrats, Dr Adenauer had agreed at tho time that constitu- 
tional amendments should bo written into tho Basic Law to regulate 
the auestions of tho C.-in-O. of tho armed forces, the territorial 
structure of the forces, and the defence administration. The Free 
Democrats had Insisted that the Chancellor should give a written 
undertaking to this effect, subscribed to by all the coalition parties, 
and this was accordingly done on Fob 26, 1954 ] 

In presenting the Bill to the Bundestag, Herr Theodor Blank, 
the Defence Minister, made a declaration on the Government’s 
defence policy in general. 

Herr Blank expressed the Federal Government’s view that, as 
defence was a sovereign function of tho State, responsibility for it 
was subject to the principles laid down in the Basic Law, and that 
accordingly the armed forces were ** part of the Executive.** Although 
certain functions belonged to tho Federal President as head of State 
(e.g the right of reprieve), whilst other functions (e.g. the right of 


appointment) could be assigned to him, the armed forces as such 
came under the responsibility of the Federal Government and thus 
xmder parhamentary control Within the Federal Government, 
the Federal Chancellor’s task of determming the basic outlines of 
pohey was also applicable to defence matters, whilst the Federal 
Defence IVIimster — within the same principles — would have full 
responsibihty for all defence matters and would direct the armed forces. 

Referring to the international agreements on the rearmament of 
Germany, and to the strength of the future German forces Herr Blank 
recalled that imder the Pans Agreements the Army would consist 
of 12 divisions totalling 370,000 men , that the Air Force would 
have about 70,000 men and 1,326 front-hue aircraft, whilst additional 
umts would also be required for the telecommunications and ground 
organization of NATO ; and that the Navy would have 20,000 men, 
with only hght warships He added that territorially the military 
orgamzation would he divided into six areas, m conformity with 
the borders of the Lender ; that the Federal Government would 
attempt to man and distribute the various units m such a way that 
men were stationed m their own Land , but that techmeal transport 
personnel might necessarily be required to serve outside their home 
areas The Federal Government would also consult the Lender 
Governments on the stationing of garrisons, the construction of 
aerodromes, and the building of other defence installations, so as 
to meet their wishes as far as possible. 

On the question of mihtary service, Herr Blank pointed ont that 
xmiversal military service would become necessary at a later stage — ■ 
i e , after the basic cadres, to be recruited from volunteers, had been 
formed and trained The peacetime obligation for service would 
extend between the ages of 18 and 45, though for officers and n c.o s 
a longer period was contemplated ; men would normally be called 
up at the ago of 20 for 18 months* service ; reasons for deferment or 
exemption would he clearly defined , and the right of conscientious 
objection to military service would he recognized. 

Dealing with the legal status of the members of the future armed 
forces, Herr Blank outlined the principles to be laid down in the 
Soldiers’ Law which the Government had already submitted to the 
Bundesrat. Ho mentioned, inter aha, that the problem of tho 
individual soldier’s dilemma when faced with a criminal order — a 
problem which arose in many cases of war crimes — ^would be dealt 
with in the Soldatengesctz ; that tho power of command would be 
** expressly tied to law and justice ” ; and that tho Soldatenoesets 
would itsoh? deprive a criminal order of its binding force ” 

Though the obligation of defence might bo a necessary evil, Herr 
Blank continued, “ tho soldier must not bo a necessary evil m tho 
mind of the citizen ” To regard the soldier as an evil would be 
** precisely what we want to avoid — ^namely, the isolation of the 
armed forces from tho community.” In its preparatory work on 
tho ** inner structure ” of tho fighting forces, tho Government had 
sought to presoTvo civil libortios within tho forces to the maximum 
extent permitted by the soldier’s task Special attention would bo 
paid to the selection of officers for tho higher posts, so as to ensure 
that those posts would bo filled only by men who, m addition to 
possessing tho necessary qualities of leadership, were also “ convinced 
supporters of the demooratio order.” In a defence of tho former 
German soldier, Herr Blank doolarod, amidst applause : ” The 
German soldier did his duty bravely, loyally, and obodiontly He 
believed himself to bo doing it for Ms Fatherland. Ho was misused 
by a criminal State leadership. There lies his tragedy ” 

Turning to defence policy in general, Herr Blank stressed that the 
character of tho new forces would bo dotormlnod not only by legisla- 
tion but also by tho persons who wore to occupy tho leading positions, 
and that tho Federal Govornmont fully recognized the importance 
attached to tho selection of those men Accordingly it was intended 
to form a Personnel Committee, composed of a number of well-known 
personalities in public life, as well as former professional officers who 
could themselves no longer bo actively employed in leading posts 
in the forces. This civilian committee would examine tho character 
and political sultahility of all candidates for commissions from the 
rank of colonel upwards, and no-ono would he recommended for 
appointment if ho was vetoed hy the committee. 

After dealing with questions of military discipline, tho right of 
soldiers to put forward complaints, and disciplinary courts (which, 
he said, would be under tho chairmanship of independent judges), 
Horr Blank pointed out that all administrative tasks In connexion 
with tho armed forces would bo handled by a civilian organization, 
and that questions of supply and equipment would likewise bo handled 
by civilian authorities under the direction of a special new Federal 
Office. 

FlnaUy, Herr Blank expressed tho Federal Government’s view that 
tho raising of armed forces did not, on legal grounds, require any 
” formal amplification ” of the Basic Law. Alter pointing out that 
permanent legislation for tho raising and malntonanoo of armed 
forces would have to bo embodied in ton separate Bills, ho stressed 
that tho Volunteers Bill was puroly a transitional measure designed 
to enable the Govornmont to make a start upon its task while oon- 
eldoratlon of tho permanent legislation was still going on. About 
6,000 men were needed for military purposes before March 31, 1966, 
and the present Bill was dosignod to form provisJonally the legal 
basis for their roomitment and employment. In tho main, these 
6,000 volunteers wore nooded to take over American mnterlal, to 
prepare fixed local military installations, to undergo initial courses 
of instruction, to strengthen the Ministry of D of once, and to provide 
the first personnel for International ste^ffs and international study 
courses. Ko could not agree with the Bundorat’s view that the Bill 
anticipated future decisions on the permanent defence administration, 
nor did he share tho Bundesrat’s misgivings on the Bill as a whole. 
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The Bill was given a first reading by the Bundestag on June 
28 and, against Social Democratic opposition, was referred to 
the Bimdestag’s Committee on European Security Questions for 
detailed study, after a 10-hour debate m which it was strongly 
criticized both by Government and Opposition members. 

Dr. Richard Jagcr (a leader of the Christiaa Social Union in 
Bavaria), the prmoipal Christian Democratic spokesman, regretted 
that the Government had not seen ht to amend the Bill, despite the 
criticisms to which it had been subiected in the Bundesrat. He 
expressed particular opposition to the proposed “ soldier’s oath ’ 
which volunteers would he required to take under the Bill, and 
urged that it should he replaced by a written declaration of loyalty. 
Dr. JSlger insisted that this question was of special importance in 
the rehuilding of the new German Army, m view of the manner m 
which Hitler had utilized the former BetoTiswelir oath of loyalty to 
turn it into an oath of personal allegiance to himself. He also 
expressed the hope that there would bo no revival of certam features 
of the German Army of the past— e g , that ofQcers would no longer 
be ** decorated hke Christmas trees,” and that there would be no 
separate military flag distinct from the national flag. Speaking as a 
Bavarian, he criticized the harm which had been done to Germany 
m the past by the Prussian military tradition. 

Herr Ollenhauer (leader of the Social Democrats) attacked the 
timing, method, and purpose of the Government’s defence programme ; 
declared that neither the 6,000 volunteers nor the proDected 12 
divisions would afEord protection to Germany against atomic air 
attack ; and complained that too little was bemg done for civilian 
air defence Donoimcmg the Volunteers BiU as a ** monstrosity,” 
he declared that the Government’s only concern was ” to got the 
Bill into force as soon as possible, regardless of the consequences 
that the realization of the Paris Agreements would have on the 
chances of reumfleation.” The Bundestag, ho declared, should be 
discussing the best way of bringing about the unification of Germany, 
Instead of a BiE which, if not amended, might bring about the 
possibility of an absolutely ideal alliance of the military and the 
bureaucracy against Parliament ” Herr Erler (the S D.P ’s expert 
on military affairs) recalled that the Defence Committee of the 
Bund&stao had expressed itself unammously against reintroducing 
the soldier’s oath,” and criticized the Government for including it 
in the Bill in defiance of the committee’s known views. After stressing 
that the decisive factor for the attitude of the Social Democrats 
would be the way m which civihan control over the armed forces was 
to bo secured by law, he asked the Bundestag to reject the Volunteers 
Bill and to request the Government to produce its first BiUs regulat- 
ing the whole organization of future defence legislation 

The former General von Manteuffcl (Free Democrat) urged that 
the Federal President should bo C.-in-C. of the German defence 
forces, that his orders should be counter-signed bv the Federal 
Chancellor, and that a Federal Defence Council should be created 
to assist the Government — an Innovation which had also been 
suggested by Dr Jftger Other Free Democrats, as well as a number 
of Christian Democrats, Insisted that an independent committee 
should be set up by special legislation to screen ” all appointments 
of higher officers in the new German Army, instead of leaving this 
matter to Executive aotlon. 

Dr. Adenauer, in a brief reply to the debate, recalled that Parliament 
had overwhelmingly voted for the Paris Agreements, and said that 
he had hoped that the Social Democrats would co-oporate with the 
Government in the difficult task of rearmament. After deploring the 
hostile tone of Herr Ollenhanor’s speech, the Chancollor claimed 
that events had shown the correctness of the Federal Government’s 
policy, since it had brought about the unity of the free Western 
world, the Geneva ” summit ” conference, and his (Dr. Adenauer’s) 
Invitation to Moscow. Amidst strong protests by the Social Demo- 
crats, Dr Adenauer asserted that the policy of the S.D P would 
have led the 50,000,000 Germans in the Federal Republic and the 
18,000,000 in the Soviet zone “like lambs to tho slaughter-house,” 
and that their recommendation to “ do nothing and wait ” was 
“the worst possible counsel that could be given to tho German 
people in a world full of perils.” 

After being drastically amended and, in effect, rewritten by 
the Bundestag’s Committee on European Security Questions, 
the BiU was re-submitted to the Bundestag on July 10 in a 
form which met the objections expressed by both the Govern- 
ment parties and the Social Democrats. The amended Bill — 
in the re-drafting of which Dr. Jager and Herr Erler played a 
prominent part — contained the following provisions : 

(1) The Defence Ministry was authorized to recruit up to 6,000 
volunteer officers and n o.o.s. [No limit to the recruitment of 
volunteers had been set in the original toast 1 

{%) The volunteers would be employed as instructors, trainees on 
foreign courses, and representatives on international staffs (NATO and 
the W.E.U,), for the preparation of defence installations, and as 
Bpeolalists In the Federal Ministry of Defence. They would not he 
formed Into military units. 

(3) Volunteers would be on probation for a four-month trial period 
to determine their suitability. During this period their civilian 
jobs must he kept open for them. 

(4) Once chosen, the volunteers would bo in the servloe of the 
Federal Government, hut would have a status corresponding to that 
of Civil Servants on probation, and not of Civil Servants permanently 
employed. [The original text had laid down that tho status of 
volunteers would correspond to that of permanent Civil Servants— 
a pro"ri8ion which had been strongly criticized by tbe Bundesrat on 
legfd and juridical grounds.! 


(5) Volunteers would not take an oath of service, as originally 
envisaged, but would make a written declaration to defend the 
Basic Law and to do their duty conscientiously. [It was explained 
that the question of the soldier’s oath would be finally determined 

in the Soldatengesets ] « j. ^ 

(6) Rates of pay would be determined by Government decree 

subject to Bundesrat approval, and would be based on the pay of 
corresponding grades in the Civil Service. The pay of a general 
would be equivalent to that of an ambassador [i.e. 2,800 DM a 
month, or about £2,800 a year] but somewhat lower than that of 
the highest grade of Civil Servants , . , 

(7) Persons who had suffered in their military career under the 
Nazi regime would, at their own request, he reinstated with the rank 
which they would have reached in the normal course of events had 
their military career not been interrupted 

(8) Financial provisions for tho pay of volunteers would be 
included in the Supplementary Budget Estimates, whilst any pro- 
visional expenditure grants would be subject to the consent of the 
Bundestag’s Committees for the Budget and for European Security 
Questions They must also bo notified to the Bundesrat. 

(9) All military appointments from the rank of colonel upwards 
would bo approved by a special committee to bo set np under separate 
legislation (see below) [It was stated that tbe number of senior 
officers employed would bo 24 generals and 275 colonels 1 

(10) Organization of defence, expecially of the higher structure 
of the armed forces, would be regulated by special legislation 

The Bundestag gave the revised Volunteers BiU a second 
reading on July 15 and a third reading on July 16, only the 
Social Democrats opposing — ^mainly on grounds of foreign 
policy and, in particular, on the ground that defence legislation 
should not have been introduced on the eve of the Geneva 
“ summit ” conference. In the earlier clause-by-clause voting, 
however, the great majority of the Social Democrats gave their 
support. The Bill was passed by the Bundesrat on July 22 
and signed on the same day by President Heuss. 

Civilian Personnel Vetting Committee, 

In addition to passing the Volunteers Bill, the Bundestag 
also passed through all its stages on July 15 a Bill setting up 
a Personnel Vetting Committee (Personalgutachterauffchuss) 
of from 30 to 60 civilians to investigate the political background, 
character, and general suitability of all senior officers of the 
rank of colonel upwards, and to lay down rules for examining 
the personal suitability of all other officers, n.c.o.s, and men, 
as had been recommended in the revised version of the 
Volunteers Bill (see above). The Bill, drafted by the 
Bundestag’s Committee on Security Questions and approved 
by Dr. Adenauer and the Federal Cabinet, was introduced by 
the Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, Free Democrats, 
and the Refugee Party, and was opposed only by the ultra- 
conservative German Party on the ground that it involved 
undue civilian interference in the affairs of the armed forces. 
The Bill was passed by the Bundesrat on July 22. 

The Personnel Vetting Committee — a complete innovation 
in German military hi8tory-~will work independently of 
Parliament ; will be empowered to obtoin from Government 
departments and other public authorities any information or 
files it deems necessary for its task ; and will have the nght 
to veto, without appeal against its decisions, any senior military 
appointments which it considers politically unsuitable or 
undesirable. The members of the Committee would be 
appointed by the Federal President on the proposal of the 
Federal Government, which would require Bundestag approval. 
It was laid down that members of the committee must not be 
Government servants, members of the Bundestag, or persons 
who hoped for military appointments themselves. 

The Federal Government accordingly submitted on the same 
date a list of 38 members of the Committee whom it was pro- 
posed to appoint, and all of whom had been approved by 
Dr. Adenauer personally. This list was approved by the 
Bundestag immediately after the passing of the Bill setting up 
the Committee. 

The list inoludod momliors of the anti-Nazi Toslstanco moTomont, 
lawyers, profossors, retired Civil Servants, and a number of former 
regula,r Army officers, among them six gonorals. Tho latter incliidod 
ox-Gonoral Adolf Kuntzen, a former Pamer commander, now 
working in the Chancery of the Evangelical Bishop of Hanover (Dr. 
Dfije), and ex-Goneral von Zengor und Ettolin, formerly Commander 
of the X4th Armoured Corps at Oasalno, who is now a housom aster at 
Salem School and deputy chairman of tho Gorman Society for 
European Education. Among representatives of tho anti-Nazi 
resistance movement wore Herr Fabian von Sohlabrendorff, author 
of a hook on tho office rs' resistance movement (in which he took 
an active part), and Frau Annodoro Leber* the widow of Dr. Julius 
Leber, a trade union loader oxooutod by the Nazis early In 1945* 

The Soldiers* Bill 

The Soldatmgesetz — ^the permanent BiU designed to remlate 
the rights, duties, and status in law of the German soldier— 
was submitted on July 22 to the Bundesrat. In giving ifc a 
first reading, the Upper Hou^e raised many objections to the 
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measure in its present form, demanding specifically that 
defence administration should not be a Federal subject but 
should be left to the Lander, and that the soldier’s oath m the 
form proposed by the Gkivernment should be replaced by a 
“ declaration of loyalty ” linking the soldier more closely with 
the general body of citizens. The Bill came before the Bundestag 
on Oct. 12 for a first readmg, and was referred to the Bundestag 
Committees for European Security Questions and for Legal 
and Constitutional Questions. 

The Soldatengesetz laid down (m Article 3) that soldiers must be 
appomted and employed “ according to their smtabihty, capabihties, 
and performance, without regard to birth, race, faith, rehgious or 
pohtical views, home area, social standmg or connexions ” It also 
laid down that the soldier would have the foUowmg duties 

to serve faithfully and to defend the Fatherland and freedom 
vahantly ’’ (Art. 6) , “to support the free democratic order as laid 
down in the Basic Law, and to uphold its preservation ” (Art 7) ; 
to obey orders, subject to certam qualifications (see below) (Art 9) , 
to ‘* respect the digmty, honour, and rights of his comrades and to 
help them m distress and danger *’ (Ai*t 10) , to maintam disciphne, 
respect his superiors, behave m a way “ conformmg to the respect 
and confidence reqmred by his position as a soldier and the prestige 
of the armed forces,’' and to preserve and improve his capabihty 
for defence (Art. 11) , to “ tell the truth m service matters ” (Art. 12) , 
and to preserve secrecy on matters which came to his knowledge 
durmg his service period, even after he had left the armed forces 
(Article 12). 

Axticle 9 (see above) was worded as follows “ An order may not 
be followed when it would lead to the oomnussion of a crime or an 
offence. If, nevertheless, the subordinate obeys the order, his guilt 
is excluded if he did not know, and if it is also not apparent to him 
through the circumstances known to hmi, that a crime or mis- 
demeanour IS thereby committed.” [A supporting memorandum to 
the BiU described the prmciple of responsibility for war crimes laid 
down by the AUied Control Council’s Law No 10 as a “ transitory 
phenomenon ” which “ need not influence the legtil settlement of 
the question.”] 

Article 15 laid down that a soldier must not take any active part 
in favour of a specific pohtical creed while performing his military 
service, whilst outside his service activities he should show in political 
matters “ that toleration and reserve which his position as a soldier 
demands ” Moreover, he should “ not become conspicuous as an 
active member of a pohtical organization,” nor wear uniform when 
attending meetings of political organizations Under Article 22 
soldiers will not be restricted m the exorcise of the franchise or in 
voting in referenda, etc. Any professional soldier who becomes a 
candidate for the Bundestag, a Landtag, or a local authority will 
automatically be retired. 

It was laid down in Article 8 that offlcois and n o o s sliould 
“ set an example by their attitude and fulfilment of duty ” , look 
after those xmder their command , be responsiiile for the discipline 
of their subordinates ; and see to it that their orders were carried out 
It was specifically laid down that officers must give orders only “ in 
respect of service matters and with due rospoct to the existing laws, 
the rules of international legislation, and service regulations,” and 
that they would be fully responsible for the orders they gave. 

The Bill also retained the text of the proposed “ soldier’s oath ” 
as in the original draft of the Volunteers Bill (Art 16) 

During the Bundesrat debate representatives of all parties 
except the Free Democrats expressed themselves m favour 
of replacing the proposed “ soldier’s oath ” by a “ declaration 
of loyalty.” Objections were also raised on many other points 
of detail. The Social Democrats reiterated their “ serious 
pohtical and legal doubts ” about the Soldatengesetz, though 
promising their co-operation in helping to improve it. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the future 
German armed forces are described below. 

Directive on Ethical Standards. The Personnel Vetting Committee 
published on Oct. 14 a directive on the ethical standards of the future 
German armed forces, intended as a statement of fundamental 
principles It laid down that the armed forces should possess the 
confidence of the wbolo Gorman people, that they should have no 
“ special position ” in the social order, and that individual officers 
and men must have a clear recognition of the value of personal 
freedom and should unreservedly accept the democratic system, since 
freedom and austioe could only be defended by men who believed in 
them. Among the personal qualities expected of officers and men 
would be “ ethical seriousness,” “ strength of character,” “ courage 
and bravery,” “ love of the Fatherland,” “ chivalry towards women,” 
and readiness to help the weak and dcfencoless.” 

Special emphasis would be placed on (luallties of leadership in 
recruiting men for the new armed forces. Bx-soldlers applying to 
join the armed forces would bo expected to have displayed ” soldierly 
and humanely unohieotlonable conduct ” during the war, and the 
possession of decorations and medals would not in this respect be 
decisive. Behaviour after the war, in captivity and in civil life, would 
also he examined, and it would he expected that the family life of 
candidates should be orderly. In oases of divorce or separation from 
a wife, inquiries would be made Into the conduct of the candidates 
concerned. It was also laid down that professional soldiers must 
respect the political and religious convictions of others, and hence 
“ the decision of conscience of the men of July 20, 1944 ” Ci,e. the 
officers who unsuccessfully attempted to assassinate Hifiler.] 


The following categories of persons would not be accepted for 
membership of the armed forces : persons who had committed crimes 
agamst humamty at home or abroad ; all persons who held the rank 
of general or colonel m the Waffen S B. , and members of parties 
and assoGiaLions opposmg the free democratic order expressed m the 
Basie Law Persons who served m the Waffen S S. with a rank lower 
than colonel would be admitted only after special mvestigation, and 
m such cases the candidate would have to give proof that he had 
completely abandoned the tenets of National Sociahsm. 

The decision of the Mini stry of Defence would be necessary in the 
case of certain other categories of candidates, mcludmg former 
members of the Sicherh&itsdienst (the Nazi security service, which 
worked m close collaboration with the Gestapo) ; former members 
of the ” National Committee for Free Germany,” a body of 
German officers formed m the Soviet Union durmg captivity after 
the German defeat at Stalmgrad ; former members of the French 
Foreign Legion ; persons who had been sentenced by non- German 
courts for war crimes , persons who had belonged to the information 
services of a foreign Power , and members of defence associations 
of a pohtical character — particular, associations “ acknowledging 
a defence pohey at variance with these principles ” 

Defence, Appointments, *■ Progress of Recruiting. Generals Adolf 
Heusmger and Hans Speidel officially became the first two generals 
in the new German Army on Nov 10, when their commissions were 
signed by President Heuss after then appointment had been approved 
by the Personnel Vettmg Committee General Heusmger, chief of 
the Operations Division of the German High Command durmg the 
war, had beeu adviser on defence questions to Dr Adenauer and 
head of the mihtary plannmg department in the Federal Defence 
Ministry, whilst General Spoidel, formerly Chief of Staff to Field- 
Marshal Hommel, is the Federal Government’s mihtary representa- 
tive at Supreme Alhed Headquarters, Europe They will hold the 
rank of heutenant-general — the same rank they held m the war, and 
the highest rank m the new Gorman Army 

The Federal Defence Ministry annoxmeed on Nov. 9 that 172,000 
men had so far volunteered for service in the armed forces, of whom 
about 140,000 had seen service during the war as ofiicers, n.c o s, 
or private soldiers. It was, however, pointed out that a big percentage 
of the volunteers (estimated in some German papers as high as 
40 per cent) were inehgible for physical or other reasons, and that 
the number of recruits was still very far short of that needed to form 
training cadres for the projected force of 500,000 men 

Defence Council, It was announced in Bonn on Oot 6 that a 
Defence Council had boon formed within the Federal Government 
with Dr Adenauer as chairman and with Dr Franz Blucher (the 
Vice-Chancellor) and Herr Franz- Josef Strauss (Minister without 
portfolio, and now Minister for Atomic Questions — see 14562 B) as 
vice-chairmen The other momhors would he the Ministers of Defence 
(Heir Blank), Foreign Affairs (Dr von Brentano), the Interior (Dr. 
Schroder), Economics (Dr Erhard) and Finance (Iterr Fritz SchMor), 
whilst other Mmistcrs would be asked to attend if questions con- 
cerning their departments wore under discussion It was officially 
stated that the Defence Council would have four mam fields of activity 
— military defence, civil defence, economic questions, and financial 
questions 

Dr Josef Rust, a hlgh-ranlang official in the Mimstry of Economics, 
was appointed on Oot. 12 to the new post of State Secretary in the 
Ministry of Defence 

Four-year Time-table for Armed Forces. - Incorporation of Federal 
Frontier Police. A Bonn announcement of Sept. 21 stated that it 
had boon agreed, as a result of discussions between the Federal 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Ministers of Defence, 
Finance, and Eoonomlos, that the 5 00, 000 -strong armed forces 
would bo raised over the four-year period beginning on Jan. 1, 1956, 
in accordance with the following timo-tablo (1) Durmg the 18 
months from Jan 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, the cadre units of 150,000 
n.o o.s and other ranks would bo formed and trained ; (2) in the 
18 months from July 1, 1957, to Jan 1, 1959, the first recruits 
would bo called up for 18 months’ mihtary service , (3) by the end 
of the throe-year period (i.o by Jan. 1, 1959) thoro would be on 
Army of 400,000 trained men , (4) during the fourth year (Jan. 1, 
1959 to Jan 1, 1960) the Air Force would be brought up to its 
sohodulod strength of 80,000 men and the Navy to its strength of 
20,000, bringing the total strength of the armed forces to the scheduled 
500,000 by the end of the four-year period 

The cost of rearmament during this period was offiojally estimated 
at 51,000,000,000 DM. (£4,250,000,000), of which 36,000,000,000 DM. 
(i.e. 9,000,000,000 DM. in each year) would bo covered by budgetary 
provisions and about 15,000,000,000 DM. would come from U.S. aid. 

A Bill for tho incorporation of the Federal Frontier Folioo (the 
para-milltary force of 20,000 men designed for frontier protootion) 
Into tho Gorman Army was approved by the Federal Government on 
Nov. 30. It was stated that rocruitinont would be on a voluntary 
basis and that tiicre would he no compulsion on individual members 
of tho Frontier Police to enter tho Army, although it was anticipated 
that tho great majority would do bo. 

New Uniforms. The uniforms of Germany’s now armed forces 
wore given thotr first public showing on July 22 aftt^r having been 
approved by President IXouss and the Federal Cabinet. Both in 
colour and style tticy differ widely from tho former uniforms, except 
that the Navy rctainp its traditional dark blue. The Army and Air 
Force uniforms — both identical except for the inslgnlor—oro a medium 
shade of grey (officially described as “ slate grey ”), in contrast to 
the former grey-groen Army uniform and the groy-bluo fjoftwaffe 
unifonn. The headgear is peaked caps for officers and n.c, o.s and 
sM-type caps for other ranks. Two ohmaotoristio features of the 
former German Army are abohshod — ^the Stahlhelm (the former steel 
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helmets mth curved brims), now replaced by steel helmets of the 
American type, and the jackboot, replaced by rnbber-soled footwear 
similar to that used by the U S Army. Another innovation is that 
German officers and other ranks (except m the Navy) will wear shirts 
and ties with walkmg-ont dress The German Army’s new battle- 
dress IS non-mflammable, proof against infra-red rays, and capable 
of giving protection against the secondary effects of atomic radiation. 
It was adopted after successful trials by Belgian Army umts 
Parliamentary Missions to Britain and America. - Recommendations 
for Civilian Control of Armed Forces. A Bundestag mission repre- 
sentmg the three prmcipal parties (the Christian Democrats, Social 
Democrats, and Free Democrats) visited Britam in November and 
the USA during the previous April to study British and American 
methods of civihan control of the armed forces, and to inspect 
British and U S mihtary installations The leading members of the 
delegation were Dr Jhger (Christian Democrat), chairman of the 
Bundestag’s Committee on European Security Questions and a vice- 
president of the Bundestag ; Herr Frit25 Erler, the Social Democratic 
Party’s expert on mihtary affairs ; and ex-General von Manteuffel 
(Free Democrat), one of Germany’s leading tank experts, and 
commander of the Orossdeutschland armonred division durmg the war. 

High, tributes to both the British and American systems were paid 
by the delegations after their return to Bonn from these visits After 
the visit to Britain, the delegation stated that they were particularly 
impressed by the British system of parhamentary control over the 
armed forces and arms supply, and unanimously recommended the 
institution of Parliamentary Secretaries to the various Ministries 
concerned with defence, on the British model General von Manteuffel 
spoke of the excellence of British nulitary equipment, mentioned 
electronic and aviation equipment as possible fields for Gorman 
procurement, and praised the “ mutual trust ” between the British 
Government, Parliament, and armed forces, describing Britain as 
** a happy country whether from the standpoint of the parhamentarian 
or of the former soldier.” Herr Brier was impressed by the British 
system in standardizmg equipment and co-ordinating its development, 
but criticized the “ time-wasting ” in the British Army on drills and 
parades. AH the delegates were agreed that, although not all British 
institutions were suitable for adoption in the Federal Republic, it 
should be a primary aim of German defence policy to establish 
confidence between the Executive, the Legislature, and the armed 
forces, as was the case in Britain, combined with full parliamentary 
control over the armed forces and arms supply. 

After the mission’s return from the USA., General von Manteuffel 
strongly recommended that the Federal Parliament should have 
powers m the future to summon top -ranking Gorman generals before 
it for questioning by committees, as was done by the Congressional 
committees in Washington [This, if adopted, would be a revolution- 
ary innovation in German military history, as the generals had 
traditionally regarded themselves as immune from interference by 
anyone except the Supreme Commander ] In addition, General von 
Manteuffel proposed that all departments in the Defence Ministry 
should be headed by civilians, and that a small Defence Committee 
should be set up under the Supreme Commander (who should be a 
civilian) on which all the parliamentary parties should bo roprosontod, 
including the Opposition Finally, ho suggested that Germany’s now 
armed forces should be known as the Bundeswehr, since the former 
name of Wehrmacht had aroused too much resentment to be used 
again. [Although the term Streitkrdfte had been proposed by Herr 
Blank for the new armed forces — see page 13862, first column— -it 
had not “ caught on ” with the German public as a whole, and the 
term BundemeTir had found increasing support, especially In 
Bavaria ] 

The ahovG-montioned parhamentary missions had been appointed 
following a personal pledge by Dr. Adenauer to the effect that the 
Anny must never again become a State within a State.” The 
Federal Chancellor had declared that he would do everything in his 
power to prevent such a state of affairs from ever again recurring 
in Germany, and that the question of civilian control over the armed 
forces would be regarded as one of the most vital issues to bo faced 
when rearmament began in the near future. 

The German Army was officially reborn on Nov. 12, when 
the first 100 officers, n.c.o.s and men received their letters 
of appomtment from Herr Blank. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Die Welt, Hamburg - Welt der Arbeit, Cologne - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Defence 
Minister, 14243 B ; Armed Forces, X386X A.) 

A. EASTERN GERMANY. — Scientific Council for 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The East German Government announced on Nov. 10 that 
it had entrusted responsibility for all atomic questions to the 
Deputy Premier, Herr Willi Stoph, and that a Scientific Council 
for the Peaceful Application of Atomic Energy had been set 
up under Professor Dr. Gustav Hertz, the well-known physicist 
and Nobel prizewinner. (Neues Deutschland, Berlin) 

B. LIBYA. — French Evacuation of the Fezzan. 

The first contmgent of French troops evacuated the Fezzan 
on Nov. 80 under the terms of the Franco-Libyan agreement 
of Aug. 11. It was announced that the remainder of the French 
garrison yrould be withdrawn by July 1, 1956. 

(Le Sdonde, Paris) (Prev. rep. X4376 C.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gateshead and Greenock 

By-elections. 

The by-election at Gateshead West, caused by the death of 
Mr. John Hall (Labour), was held on Dec. 7 with the following 
]r0sxx]l't^ • 

Randall, H. E. (Labour) . . 13,196 

Wright, D. A. (Conservative) 6,661 


No change. Labour majority . . 6,535 

Figures at the general election last May were * J. T Hall (Lab.) 
22,040, J Quigley (C ) 11,701 — La-boui’ majority, 10,339 The 
Labour candidate received 66 45 per cent of the votes in the by- 
election and the Conservative candidate 33 55 per cent, compared 
with 65 3 per cent and 34 7 per cent respectively at the general 
election The Labour proportion of the poll thus increased by 1 15 
per cent 42 2 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, 
compared with 72 4 per cent in May. The electorate luunbered 
46,996, compared with 46,567 at the general election 
Mr. Harry Randall, a national officer of the Union of Post Office 
Workers, was M P. for Clithcroo from 1945 to 1950 

The Greenock by-election, caused by the death of Mr. Hector 
McNeil (Labour), was held on Dec. 8 with the following result : 
Mabon, Dr. J. Dickson (Labour) . . . 19,698 

MacArthur, Ian (Conservative) . . . . 17,004 


No change. Labour majority . . . . 2,694 

Figures at the general election wore . H. McNeil (Lai).) 19,378, 
I MacArthur (C ) 18,345 — Labour majority, 1,033. The Labour 
candidate received 53 67 per cent of the votes in the by-oloction 
and the Conservative candidate 46 33 per cent, compared with 
51.4 per cent and 48 6 per cent respoetivoly at the general election. 
The Labour proportion of the poll thus increased by 2.27 per cent 
75.27 per cent of tbo oleotorato voted in the by-election, compared 
with 77 9 per cent at the general election The electorate numbered 
48,760, compared with 48,400 at tho general election 

Dr. Dickson Mabon (30) is on tho staff of tho public health and 
social medicine department of Glasgow University lie unsuccoss- 
fully contested West Renfrewshire at tho general election and Bute 
and North Ayrshire in 1951 

The late Mr. Hector McNeil (48), who died in New York on 
Oct. 11 while on a visit to the U.S.A., held successive 
office under the Labour Government as Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of Slate, Foreign Office (1945-46), Minister of State, 
Foreign Office (1940-50), and Secretary of Slate for Scotland 
(1950-51). He was a vice-president of the UN. General 
Assembly in 1947, and led the British delegation to the Economic 
Commission for Europe in 1948. A journalist by profession, 
he had represented Greenock since 1941, and was a Privy 
Councillor. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Daily Herald) 

(Prev. rep. General Election, X4257 A.) 

D. TUNISIA. — New Heir to the Throne. - Death of 
Prince Mohammed es-Sadok. 

Prince Mohammed es-Sadok (72), the Heir-Presumptive to 
Tunisian throne {Bqj du Camp), died at I.ia Marsa on Oct. 2. 
A cousin of the present Bey, he became Hcir-Presumptive on 
July 5, 1953, following the assassination of Prince Azzcddine 
by nationalist terrorists. According to the right of primo- 
geniture, which governs succession in the Tunisian royal family, 
the new Heir-Presumptive will be Prince Hassine (02), a brother 
of the late Bey Moncef, who succeeded to the throne in 1942, 
was deposed in May 1948 shortly after the Allied liberation of 
Tunisia, and died in France in 1948. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13037 A.) 

E. BULGARIA. — Reduction in Military Service. 

It was announced in Sofia on Nov. 9 that the Bulgarian 
Government had decided to reduce the period of mihtary 
service from May 1, 1956, as follows : (a) from three to two 
years for all men serving in the Army and Air Force ; (6) from 
four to three years for men serving in the Navy and anti- 
aircraft umts. — (Bulgarian Legation, London) 

(Prev. rep. X444X A ; Rumania, X455S B.) 

F. AUSTRIA. — Four-Power Recognition of 
Austrian Neutrality. 

The British, U.S., French, and Soviet Governments sent 
Notes to Vienna on Dec. 6 formally recognizing the “ perpetual 
neutrality’* of Austria, as defined in the Neutrality Law 
adopted by the Austrian Parliament on October 26. 

(Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. X456X A.) 

G. FRANCE. — M. Monteil readmitted to M.R.P. 

The national executive of the M.E.P. decided on Oct. 8 to 
re-admit to the party M. Andr6 Monteil (Minister of Health 
in M. Mend^s-France’s Cabinet), who had been expelled in 
September 1954 for his opposition to the B.D.C. project. 

(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. X3902 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Burgess-Maclean 
Case. - Parliamentary Debate. - Appointment of Con- 
ference of Privy Councillors to consider Security 
Precautions in Public Services. 

Sir Anthony Eden proposed in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 7 that a “ small informal conference of Privy Coimcillors 
from both sides of the House ” should be convened to examme 
the security procedures winch were now applied to the public 
services, and also to consider whether, withm the law, any 
further precautions could properly be taken to reduce the 
risk of treachery such as had arisen in the case of Burgess 
and Maclean. The Prime Mmister’s proposal was made at the 
end of a debate on the disappearance of Burgess and Maclean, 
durmg the course of which both Labour and Conservative 
speakers had pressed for an inquiry into the security services. 
The debate followed the publication of the White Paper on 
the disappearance of the two diplomats (see 144)57 A). 

Mr. Harold Macmillan (Foreign. Secretary), who initiated the 
debate, said that he thought that many criticisms m the Press and 
elsewhere of the handling of the case were based on a misapprehension 
of the rights of a citizen m a free society in time of peace Whilst 
action against employees, whether of the State or of anybody else, 
arising from suspicion and not from proof might be taken with good 
motives and might avert serious consequences, it seemed, judgmg 
from what happened m other countries, that the practice soon 
degenerated into the satisfaction of personal vendettas or a general 
system of tyranny, all in the name of pubhc safety It had also been 
said that statements on the case made by Foreign Office spokesmen 
or by Ministers had been dismgenuous or obscure But (Mr. Macmillan 
pointed out) mqmries by the security service had continued for 
several years, and while they were in progress a full statement would 
have mdicated to the world the real degree to which they were 
meeting with success, thereby possibly compromising the investigation 
itself. 

With regard to the conduct of Maclean and Burgess wlulo they 
were m the Foreign Service, Mr. Macmillan said that it was important 
to realize that the quality of Maclean’s work, prior to his appointment 
m Cairo in 1948, had been “ not only good but outstanding among 
his contemporaries.” Durmg his first 14 years in the Service his 
conduct had given rise to no adverse comment, and his behaviour 
in Cairo [referred to m the White Paper] had been interpreted at 
the time as the result of a prolonged period of overwork and strain 
As regards Burgess, Mr. Macmillan refuted suggestions that he 
had been promoted after having been found guilty of serious indis- 
cretions In actual fact, from the time of his establishment [i.e 
ceasing to he a temporary employee] he had remained a member of 
the fourth grade of the junior branch of the Foreign Service. Ho 
had been recommended for promotion to the Senior Branch by the 
late Mr Hector McNeil, but as there was a good deal of doubt about 
his suitabihty, in view of his shght experience of the ordinary duties 
of the Foreign Service, it had been decided that he should be given 
a thorough trial on routine work in the Far F astern department. 
While he was working in that department allegations were made 
that he had been guilty of a serious indiscretion about intelligence 
matters ; after these had been fully investigated, ho was severely 
reprimanded and informed that ho would bo transferred and that 
his prospects for promotion would bo diminished. lie had thereafter 
been transferred to Washington, but the Ambassador had reported 
unfavourably both on his office work and on his behaviour outside, 
and he had been recalled and the conclusion reached that ho would 
have to leave the service. Nevertheless, until the day of his dis- 
appearance theije had been no grounds to suspect that Burgess was 
workmg against the State ; he had been indiscreet, but indiscretion 
was not generally the charaotonstic of a secret agent 

Deahng with the seourity Investigations, the Foreign Secretary 
said that diligent inquiries had been started In January 1949 imme- 
diately after a report had been received that certain British informa- 
tion had become available to the Soviet authorities a few years 
earlier. In the course of the next two years tho security servioos had 
narrowed down the field of suspects to one, namely Maclean, but 
even then the evidence was inconclusive and circumstantial The 
best, and perhaps the only, chance of obtaining evidonce which could 
have been used to support a prosecution lay in obtaining admissions 
from him There was, however, no firm starting-point for an inter- 
view, and it was highly desirable to obtain further information about 
his contacts and activities which could bo used as a basis for question- 
ing him. A watch had therefore been kept on him, though this had 
not been extended to has home at Tatsfield booauso of tho technical 
difficulties of keeping him under observation there and tho oonsoquont 
risk of putting him on his guard. 

Turning to the question of whether the two men had reoclrod a 
warning of the investigations into their aotivitioa, Mr Macmillan 
said that whilst the oiroumstanoos of their dlsappoaranco wore 
certainly explainable in terms of a warning, it was quite possible 
that they had fled because one or the other had noticed oiroumstanoos 
or a combination of oiroumstanoos which aroused their suspicions 
Nevertheless, the possibility that they hadreooived a warning had to be 
seriously considered, and searching and protracted Investigations into 
this possibility had been undertaken and wore now proceeding. 

In this connexion the Foreign Secretary referred to Mr. H. A. B. 
Phllhy, temporary First Secretary in the British Embassy in 
Washington from October 1949 to June 1951, whose alleged dubious 
third man activities ” had been mentioned in a parliamentary question 
by Lt.-Col. Llpton (Lab.) on Oot. 25. Mr, Macmillan said that 


although Mr. Philby had been friends with Burgess from thoir time 
as fellow imdexgraduates at Cambridge, and although Burgess had 
been accommodated in Mr Pbilby’s home m Washmgton from 
August 1950 to April 1951, it should be realized that at no tune 
before he fled was Burgess under suspicion. It had been foimd, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Philby had had Communist associations before 
and after his umversity days, and m 1951 he had been asked to 
resign from the Foreign Service. He had subsequently been the 
subject of the closest mvestigation, hut no evidence had been found 
that he was responsible for warmng Burgess and Maclean. While 
in Government service he had earned out his duties ably and 
conscientiously, and there was no reason to conclude that he had 
at any time betrayed the interests of Britain, or to identify him 
with the so-called third man,” if there was one. 

As regards others whose names had been associated with the affair, 
he [Mr. Macmillan] had caused them to be carefully studied and 
investigated No-one was bemg slnelded Had any evidence of 
guilt been forthcoming, he or iiia predecessors would not have 
hesitated to take appropriate action, but no such evidence had 
been found 

Deferring to the subsequent disappearance of Mrs Maclean, the 
Foreign Secretary said that she had been of little importance. 
Anything that she knew before Maclean left she must have got 
from him, and she had had no means of obtaining information after 
he had left Whether she remained m Britam or not made little 
difference, as she could do no good m this country and httle harm 
abroad 

The next question (Mr MacmiUan continued) was , What steps 
were taken to ensure that there should be no repetition of ” such a 
deplorable story ” ? Smeo 1945 a check had regularly been made 
on all new entrants into the Foreign Service and on aU new temporary 
employees, but from 1951 onwards it had been recognized that more 
must be done to check the political reliability of those holdmg 
important positions in the public service At the beginning of 1951, 
therefore, a regular system of positive ” vetting ” had been intro- 
duced, under which a detailed search had been made into the whole 
background of tho officer concerned, including his school and 
university career and any previous employment before joining the 
Foreign Service Since 1951 some 900 cases, involving the Senior, 
Junior, and Olerical Branches of tho Foreign Office, had been 
examined. So far, there had boon lour cases in which an officer’s 
political activities and associations had led to his leaving tho service 
altogether, whilst in six other cases it had been considered prudent 
to move officers to other work of lesser importance, or to accept their 
resignations Mr Macmillan pointed out that the ** vetting ” 
procedure was not confined to the Foreign Service hut was extended 
to all Govemmont departments having access to classified material 
involving the security of the State 

Immediately after tho disappearance of Burgess and Maclean, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison (then E'oroign Secretary) had set up a com- 
mittee to look into all aspects of tho security arrangements in the 
Foreign Service. This committee, reporting in November 1951, 
had approved the security chock, including the plans lor positive 

vetting ” which Imd already been prepared. Mr Macmillan 
emphasized that tho oommittoo had oonsidored not only political 
unroUahility in itself, but also the problem of character defects 
which might lay an officer open to blackmail, or otherwise dotermino 
his loyalty and souse of responsibility. Moreover, shortly after the 
disappearance of Maclean and Burgess, and before the committee 
had reported, fresh instructions had been issued by tho Permanent 
XJndor-Boorotary of the Foreign Office to heads of missions and other 
senior offl(iial8 impressing on them the need to watch, in particular, 
tho forms of behaviour among thoir staff likely to sap an officer’s 
discretion, sense of rospoiiBibility, or his public duty, or to expose 
him to undue influence or blackmail, or to heighten tho tension of 
his existing behaviour 

Turning to the question of rooruitmont to the Foreign Service, 
Mr Maomillan said that it was sometimes alleged that the Foreign 
Servico was kept to ” a closed circuit ” and that its members were 
taken too narrowly from one sooial gi‘oup. This ho denied, pointing out 
that tho selection of recruits from all except tho moat junior grades 
had for a long time boon to the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and that tho Foreign Servico was not a service renewing 
Itself by co-option. Mr Macmillan also denied suggestions that the 
Foreign Service, like the rest of the Civil Service, was “ a sort of 
closed shop,” that its failures wore protected, and that there was 
no moans of getting rid of incompetent or imsuitable people. Since 
tho introduction of the Foreign Service Act (1943), he explained, 
members of the Foreign Service had not enjoyed the same degree of 
socurlby as tho rest of tho Civil Service. That Act had introduced 
arrangements more like those of the fighting Borvlcoa, which provided 
for compulsory retirement of established members who did not make 
sufficient progress to justify their retention or promotion. It seemed, 
therefore, that the case for a further Inquiry into the recruitment and 
organization of the Foreign Service had not boon made out. 

With regard to the seourity servico a,nd tho inquMos into the 
whereabouts of tho two missing diplomats, the Foreign Secretary 
emphasized that tho soaroh for information had necessitated a search 
among 0,000 people. They had evontually narrowed it down to one, 
but, unlike tho Fuchs case, had boon unable to obtain sufficient 
ovidenoo to justify a charge ; this was to bo regretted, but the 
difficulties under tho British system of law wore very real. On the 
more general aspects of security, Mr. Maomillan said that ho was 
satisfied that the now arr«mgoments had enormously strengthened 
the seourity ayetem, and doubted whether any substantial improve- 
ments could be made within the existing system of law. It could not 
be Ignored, however, that this Inoldent* following upon others In the 
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world of science, had had a serious effect on Britain’s reputation 
abroad , although many of the allegations made by irresponsible 
persons were so exaggerated that they carried with them there own 
refutation, there was a real danger that a feeling might be spread 
among Britain’s allies that her rehabihty — hitherto regarded as a 
model — ^was no longer to be trusted. It was therefore of great 
importance to the country’s defence and safety that successive 
Governments should be known to have taken aU steps within their 
power to stop any loopholes and strengthen any legitimate methods 
of defending vital secrets. “ It is my bebef,” Mr Macmillan added, 
“ that every practical means has been taken which is open to the 
Executive.” 

In conclusion, the Foreign Secretary expressed the conviction that 
the measures already taken made a recurrence of such an affair 
” exceedingly improbable,” although he emphasized that these 
measures did not and could not go beyond the letter and the spirit 
of the existing law. “ Before the hmitations of the existing law are 
relaxed,” he concluded, ** Parhament would have to weigh carefully 
the balance of advantage and disadvantage, for it would be a tragedy 
indeed if we destroyed our freedom m the effort to preserve it ” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lab ), Foreign Secretary at the tune of the 
disappearance of Burgess and Maclean, said that although he agreed 
with most of what the Foreign Secretary had said, he was not as 
fully satisfied as Mr. Macmillan appeared to bo He was mclmed to 
thiiik that Maclean had been warned by someone, because it was a 
remarkable coincidence that he [Mr. Morrison] should have given 
the order for the QLiiestiomng of Maclean on May 25 and that the two 
men were missing on the same night. In this connexion Mr. Morrison 
said that he had received a letter from a friend whose judgment 
of men and affairs he respected The person concerned had asked that his 
name should not be mentioned — ^though it was available to the Foreign 
Office if they wanted it — because he did not want to be pursued 
with publicity m this matter. This letter said : 

“ I was very interested to read your remarks about Maclean and 
Burgess . . . because I know them both and actually lunched with 
Maclean the day before he disappeared. The point I wanted to 
mention to you was that on the day I am sure he had no mtention 
of leaving in the way he did He spoke to me so normally as to his 
private affairs, his wife’s confinement, and his plans for the immediate 
future, that I am convinced he was not then intending to leave the 
country. This makes me feel that, subsequent to meeting me on 
May 24, he received some warning that he was under suspicion, and 
immediately left the country with Burgess. It may be, therefore, 
that someone in the Foreign Office told him on May 25 that you had 
authorized him to be questioned Of course, it was not until the 
Foreign Office knew that the security service know as woU ” 

In the hght of these ** unhappy and beastly incidents ” (Mr 
Morrison continued), and m view of public apprehension or oven 
misunderstanding, there should be an inquiry by a select committee 
or some other suitable body into tho admimstration, recruitment, and 
promotion in tbe Foreign Office The inquiry should also include 
the problem of the heavy burden that feU on the Foreign Secretary 
in modem times. There was also a case for examining security, 
partly in the light of the Burgess and Maclean incidents, and partly 
to be satisfied that the security services were good. Clearly it could 
not be a public Inquiry, nor could the report bo published, as they 
could not risk divulging the secrets of espionage or counter-espionage. 
Mr. Morrison thought that there might be an investigation by a 
Judge, or judges, in private, with a private report to the Prime 
Minister. Both subjects might be covered by a committee of Privy 
Councillors, representing both sides of tho House and with experience 
that made them specially qualified in these matters. He emphasized, 
however, that there must be an inquiry, and that the country would 
not be satisfied unless the inquiry covered an adequate field. The 
country had a right to know that adequate action was being taken, 
arising out of an experience that was disturbing and worrying to 
them all- 

Mr, Morrison’s suggestion for an inquiry into the Foreign Service 
and the security service was supported by members from both sides 
of the House. Mr. Richard Crossman (Lab.) contended that the 
White Paper, instead of defending the Foreign Service, had ” put 
it far deeper into the mire.” If, after four years, ” this tissue of 
palpable hall-trutbs and contradictions ” was the best they could 
produce, then the impression of a ” cover-up ” was more strongly 
substantiated than ever. The real problem of the Foreign Office was 
not security, but whether the reforms introduced 10 years ago had 
produced the right results Mr. Tomney (Lab.) alleged that the 
White Paper was ” an attempt to cover up something within a oirolo 
of associates in the Foreign Office, to protect somehody from their 
follies and mismanagement, misjudgment and neglect ” He main- 
tained that there would be no reassurance unless there was an 
Independent inquiry. 2Vtr. Robens (Lab.) similarly said that the public 
and many M.P s were sure that there was a close circle of people in 
the Foreign Office who ” covered up ” for their friends. ” How else 
could it be,” he asked, “ that a couple of drunks, a couple of homo- 
sexuals, well known in London, could for so long have occupied 
important posts In the Foreign Office 1 ” 

Mr. Speir (O.) felt that the security servloes could be considerably 
improved, and that it would reassure the country if there was some 
inquiry into their adequacy. Lt.-Col. Cordeaux (0.) maintained that 
the public’s faith in the security services had been badly 
shaken and that an inquiry was therefore necessary, whilst Mr. 
RawUnson (0.), referring to the Foreign Service, asserted that it 
appeared from the White Paper that there had been some ** covering 
up ” by bnreauoraoy because of the feeling that the two people 
Involted b<^ong^d to the Service. 


Sir Anthony Eden, replying to the debate, said that whether 
mistakes might or might not have been made, one thmg was certain 
— that nobody at the Foreign Office had at any time covered up any 
form of disloyalty to the State If any mistakes had been made, 
they were not of tbe land even remotely tinged with disloyalty He 
rejected tbe suggestion that the Foreign Service should be made 
part of the Civil Service, saying that such au idea was “ absolutely 
unworkable ” Tbe members of the amalgamated Foreign Service 
undertook to accept service at borne or abroad, and this could not 
be asked of tbe members of tbe Civil Service. 

After makmg bis proposal for a small oonfereiice of Privy Councillors 
to examme tbe question of security procedures, tho Prune Minister 
said that “ behind the anxieties, fears, misapprehension, and con- 
fusion” there was a larger question Ho continued : “ How far are 
we to go in pui'suit of greater secunty at the cost of the essential 
bberties of the British people ? Some have said that Burgess and 
Maclean should not have been allowed to escape Under tho law as 
it stands today, they could not have been prevented from escaping 
unless a charge could liave been preferred Would tho House like 
that law altered ? Would the House agree that tho law should allow 
any British subject to bo dotauiod on suspicion ? We have to face 
these questions When there is no ovidonco on winch a man can 
be charged, would the House bo willing that people should bo held 
mdefimtoly by tho pobco while evidence is collociod against them ? 
In this case detention would have been justified. But who could toll 
then whether Maclean was innocent or guilty? 

“ British justice over the centuries has been based on tho principle 
that a man has to bo presumed innocent until he can bo proved 
guilty. Have wo got to abandon that principle ? I^orhaps worst of 
all, are we to make an exception for political offences ? The last 
thing I would wish to see in this coimtry is tho security services 
having tho power to do some of the things which some of our friends 
in tho Press do not seem to realize would ftow from what they 
advocate It may bo true that if the security services had such 
powers, Burgess and Maclean would not bo whore they are today. 
I think it IS true. But what would have been tho consequences for 
British freedom, and for tho rights this House has so far always 
determined to defend ? I want to make one thing quite clear : I 
would never bo willing to bo Prime Minister of a Government which 
asked those powers of this IIouso ” 

The Burgess - Maclean case was also debated in the Blouse 
of Lords on Nov. 22, when a number of Conservative peers 
criticized the Government’s handling of the case. 

Viscount Astor, who raised tho matter, said that many questions 
still romainod unanswered which, if confidence had to bo restored, 
would bo bettor answered. In parthmlar, ho asked whether the 
oonforonce of Privy Councillors proposed by tho Prime Minister 
would make a ropoit which would ho debatable in the House. 
Declaring that it was the Govornmont's own fault that this matter 
had continued so long. Lord Astor assorted that they seemed more 
concerned to hide the truth than to uncover It,” that answers in 
tho House and olsowhore had given tho minimum of information, and 
that inquiries, joumalistio and otherwise, had boon dlscoimaged 
Surely tho Oriohol Down affair should have shown tho Government 
that the affairs of a great department could not bo carried on ** vellod 
in mystery ” ; it was ” far bettor to got tho truth out and bo finished 
with it than attempt to save prestige by hiding it.” 

Hoforring to Maclean’s conduct in Egypt, Xjord Astor said that 
what was surprising was that after this behaviour ho should have boon 
appointed to an important post. Tho ” ridiculous playing down ” of the 
Cairo incident did no credit to anyone. Maclean had continued his 
extraordinary standard of conduct when in Britain, lie had got 
disgustingly drunk and had twice boon ongagodin drunken brawls with 
former left-wing friends, in one of which they wore rolUpg on tho fioor ; 
in each case tho cause of the fracas wa^ that tho persons oonoerned 
had repudiated former left-wing opinions. Had tho Foreign Office 
had any knowledge of those things, Ijord Astor asked, or bad they 
been ignorant ? Burgess apparently was an amusing conversationalist, 
but had also boon drunken, dirty, and a sexual inebriate over since 
school, and had made no protonoe about it either in his oonvorsatlon 
or his conduct. Did the Foreign Office know B.bout his conduct and 
tolerate it, or wore they tho only people who did not know about It ? 

In conclusion, Lord Astor said that it was remarkable how slow 
Britain had been m realizing tho theory of Oommnnism and its Import- 
ance. They had to recognize that for the first time since the reign 
of Queen Blizaheth I there was a ** fifth column ” In Britain. It 
had apparently ponotratod the highest ranks of the Civil Service, 
science, and tho Church. They had to face the fact that they had 
a cold war,” to look again at traditional practices from that point 
of view, and to ensure that the security service had ample facilities, 
men, and teclmlcal means at its disposal. 

Lord Teviot (loader of the Liberal National peers) said that there 
seemed to bo no doubt that Ministers had not boon given the informa- 
tion which they should lm.vo rocolvod. Everything, he declared, must 
be done to prevent that happening again, and to ensure that men of 
such low character and with suoh notorious reputations should never 
again be promoted or represent Britain. 

Lord Conesford (formerly Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P„ the Oonsorvativ© 
Minister) said that two oonsiderations led him to take part In the 
debate ; the defects and oontradiotions of the Whit© Paper, and tho 
fact that they had not been wholly remedied and removed by the 
speeches of the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. Maoloan’s 
appointment as head of the American department oC tho Foreign 
Office, and his flight from Britain without let or hindrance, oast 
discredit on the authorities, and the reasons hitherto given in 
explanation or excuse would not bear examination. Why was it 
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asstimed tliat Ins conduct liad a purely physical explanation? 
What excuse was there for not considering treachery as a possible 
explanation of the strain to which this misconduct had been 
attributed « A Commnmst agent would be subject to great strains, 
and if a breakdown of this nature occurred m the pubhc service 
the possibihty of a mental cause should not be excluded Had an 
adequate inquiry been made at the tune of Maclean’s breakdown. 
Lord Conesford maintained, his Communist sympathies would have 
been discovered then and not later. After the Cairo incident Maclean 
should have been dismissed at once, or the most searching mqxury 
should have been made before he was given another post. 

Lord Salter questioned the decision to remstate Maclean after his 
serious misconduct m May 1950, saying that a man who was guilty 
of such conduct was unsuitable by temperament and personal habit 
to occupy a high position of trust m the pubho service. It was no 
answer to say that he had been appointed to a post of no gieat 
importance in a department not dealing with questions of major 
pohcy. The concern was not that the Foreign Secretary had been 
guided in decisions of major pohcy by the advice of Maclean, but 
4;bat, after what had been disclosed of Maclean’s character and 
conduct, he should have been put m a post in which he had access 
to most secret papers, and in which personal relations requiring 
personal discretion were involved. It was “ monstrous ” not to 
admit m such cases that the first duty of the employer was to the 
country and the service, and not to an admittedly flagrantly guilty 
employee ; whilst security of tenure must remain in the Civil Service, 
it should not prevent dismissal m cases of gross misconduct, gross 
incompetence, and inabihty. Mimsterial reaponsibihty must be 
maintamed, but officials should present issues fully and with all 
information for the Mimster’s decision; when they failed in this 
respect, the Mmister should take appropriate steps 

Lord Reading (Munster of State, Foreign Office), replying for 
the Government, stressed that the House should boar m mind not 
what had been acquired by knowledge or rumour since the time of 
Maclean’s disappearance, but what had been known to the Foreign 
Office at the time when the appointment was made, and what 
reasons there had been for thinking that it was a suitable appointment 
for him to hold in view of what had taken place in Cairo Referring 
to the Cairo incident. Lord Beading pointed out that in “ this 
shocking escapade ” Maclean had not been in company with any 
member of the Foreign Service, and that nothing like the full 
story ’* had reached the Ambassador The Ambassador had taken 
the view that MaeJean had had a breakdown and that the moment 
had arrived— signalized by this bout of drunkenness and some 
violenoo — ^for him to xmdorgo medical treatment As the modical 
treatment was presumed to have been successful, and as Maclean 
had been so valuable a member of the Foreign Service, it had boon 
only right that he should have been given a further opportunity of 
devotmg his talents to the public service 

It was easy to say, after what had happened, that this was a 
wrong decision, but it had been taken in good faith and on the basis 
that Maclean had been, and was capable of continuing to bo, a 
valuable servant of the public and one of the most promising members 
of the service After his appointment as head of the American 
department be had been working in London ; whilst it might be 
true that he had indulged iu drunken bouts during that period, the 
Foreign Office had known nothing about thorn It seems to me,” 
Lord Beading added, “ that a groat many people, since Burgoss and 
Maclean disappeared, have been dmmg out frooly on rominisooncos 
of aU they knew about them when they wore still in the Foreign 
Office It would hare been much more in tho public interest if those 
people had come forward and told the Foreign Office during tho 
time when that information could have been put to proper use.” 

As a result of this “ singularly unhappy businoss,” tho disciplinary 
aspect of the administration of the Foreign Service bad been con- 
siderably strengthened, and greater emphnsia wa« now placed on 
personal behaviour than had been the case a Cow years ago. Tho now 
methods of recruitment laid special emphasis on character and 
personality, and were designed to find out any woaknosaos in tho 
individual which might make him unsuitable for tbo Foreign Service 
The present case had pointed oloorly to a possible connexion between 
a weakness of character, a particular form of porverslon, and security. 
It was certainly realized now, and perhaps should have boon realized 
earlier, that anyone who was thought to be disposed to homosexual 
practices was thereby laying himself open to blackmail to an extent 
which made him an unacceptable security risk. Tliat lesson had now 
been learned 

Lord Beading emphasized, however, that they had no ovidonoe 
of any kind, and had none up to the time of his disappearance, that 
Maclean was In any way alfeotod by homosexual impulses. Tho only 
thing that had come to their notice since had been a letter from 
Mrs. Maclean. It might be that Burgoss, when in tho Foreign Office, 
had been addicted to those practices, but there again those in 
authority did not know that this was the case. Ho had had unqualify- 
ing good testimonials from those with whom ho had boon employed 
during the previous years Ho was obviously a. person of a brilliant 
though somewhat erratic turn of mind and character, and had boon 
given a full run — perhaps, in tho light of (dreumstanoos, too ftiU a 
run — ^before it had been decided to remove him from the Foreign 
Service. The Government had no ovidonoe up to the time of their 
disappearance to suggest that Burgess had any connexion with 
Communism or was In any way acting as an agent of Oommuniats. 

In conclusion, Lord Beading announced that tho report of the 
Privy Council committee would not be published. The whole obioet 
of the report was to oonoontrate on the present state and the possible 
future Improvement of the security services, and nothing less suitable 
for publication and debate could be imagined. 


The membership of the conference of Privy Councillors to 
inquire into security precautions m the public services was 
annoxmeed in the House of Commons by Sir Anthony Eden 
on Nov. 23, as follows: Lord Salisbury, Lord President of 
the Council ; Viscount Kilmuir, the Lord Chancellor ; Major 
Lloyd-George, Home Secretary ; Lord Jowitt, a former Lord 
Chancellor in the Labour Government ; Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
M.P., Deputy Leader of the Opposion ; Mr. George Russell 
Strauss, M.P., formerly Mimster of Supply in the Labour 
Government ; and the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury 
(Sir Edward Bridges). Its terms of reference were : To 

examine the security procedures now applied in the public 
services and to consider whether any further precautions are 
called for and should be taken.” 

In reply to Mr. Bellenger (Lab ), who asked whether there would be 
any report to Parhamout and suggested that the conference was 
** almost a closed shop,” Sxr Anthony Eden said : ** I do not thmk 
it IS a closed shop It is composed of members of both sides of the 
House who have had considerable experience in these matters, and 
I thmk, rightly, we have both, of us excluded m the mam those 
with direct Foreign Office responsibility durmg the period this matter 
was under discussion We have also chosen with great care frorh 
both sides Home Secretaries and past Home Secretaries with special 
experience in this matter The report will be made to me, and if 
tlie conference recommends changes in the law, or anything of that 
kind, clearly they would be for reference to the House ” 

Mr. Turion (Jomt Under Secretary, Foreign Office) stated 
in a parliamentary reply on Nov. 21 that no officials had been 
dismissed or transferred as a result of the inquiries into the 
Maclean-Burgess case. One official, however, had been asked to 
resign and had received a financial settlement m accordance 
with the terms of his engagement, whilst another had been 
permitted to resign in view of his relationship to one of the 
persons involved, and had been given a gratuity. No names 
were given by Mr. Turton. 

Mr. Philby — ^who, as stated above, had been referred to by 
Lt.-CoL Lipton in the House of Commons as the alleged “ third 
man ” in the Burgess and Maclean affair — strongly denied on 
Nov. 8 the charges made against him. On Nov. 10 Lt.-Col. 
Lipton, m a personal statement to the House, said that as a 
result of further examination of the question^ he was satisfied 
that there was no justification for his allegations against Mr. 
Philby, that he deeply regretted having made these charges, 
and that he unreservedly withdrew them. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14457 A.) 

A. UNESCO. — Universal Copyright Convention. 

The Universal Copyright Convention, signed at an inter- 
national conference in Geneva in September 1952 under the 
sponsorship of the U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, came into force on Sept. 16, 1955 — ^i.c,, three 
months after the twelfth signatory country (Monaco) had 
deposited its instrument of ratification. The other 11 countries 
which had previously ratified the Convention were, in chrono- 
logical order : Andorra (Dec. 20, 1952 — Jan. 22, 1958) ; 
Cambodia (Aug. 3, 1953) ; Pakistan (April 28, 1954) ; Laos 
(Aug. 19, 1954) ; Haiti (Sept. 1, 1954) ; Spain (Oct. 27, 1954) ; 
the United Slates (Dec. 6, 1954) ; Costa Rica (Dec. 7, 1954 ) ; 
Chile (Jan. 18, 1955) ; Israel (April 6, 1955) ; and the German 
Federal Republic (June 3, 1955). 

The following countries deposited their instruments of 
ratification after Monaco’s deposition ; the Vatican (July 5) ; 
Luxemburg (July 15) ; the Philippines (Aug. 19) ; and France 
(Oct. 14). In all these cases the Convention will come into 
force for the countries concerned three months after the 
date of deposition. — (Unesco, Pans) (14084 A ; 12639 B.) 

B. XJNTTED KINGDOM. — Creation of PoHtical 
Ofifice with the Middle East Forces. 

The Foreign Office announced on Oct. 11 that the organization 
and functions of the British Middle East Office would be re- 
constituted and Its name chan^d to that of Political Office 
with the Middle East Forces. The announcement added that 
the present head of the Office, Sir John Sterndale Bennett, 
was shortly retiring, and that the first head of the new Office 
would be Mr. J. S. H. Shattock (at present Counsellor at H.M. 
Embassy fn Belgrade), who would be known as the Political 
Representative. It was also stated (a) that the British Middle 
East Office— which had been functioning in Cairo for many 
years until 1952, and subsequently at Fayid — ^had been moved 
from Egypt to Cyprus in connexion with the evacuation of 
British forces from the Suez Canal Zone ; (b) that the Political 
Representative would represent the Foreign Office with the 
Commanders-in-Chief, Middle Bast ; and (c) that the Information 
Section of the B.M.K.O, (which had previously been transferred 
to Beirut) would become the British Regional Information 
Office for the Middle East, remaining in the Lebanese capi^. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Middle East Office^ 7575 A.) 
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A. CANAI>A.^ — ^Development of Natural Resources and 
Industry* - Royal Commission on Economic Prospects. 

Recent important developments in tlie exploitation of 
Canada’s natural resources and the expansion of Canadian 
industry are summarized below : 

Hydro-Electric and Aluminium Projects, 

Quebec. Mr Duplessia, the Provmcial Premier, a.iiD.OTiiiced on 
Sept 10 that work on the Bersimis hydro-electric scheme (see 13053 A) 
was virtually complete, and that plans had been prepared for utilizing 
the full power potentials of the rivers Outarde and Mamoougagan 
m north-eastern Quebec, m addition to that of the Bersimis River. 
He added that the existing Bersimis project would have an output 
of 1,200,000 horse-power (to he increased later to 1,700,000 h,p ), 
whilst the power potentials of the Outarde and Mamcougagan were 
estimated at 1,000,000 h p. and 2,000,000 h p respectively. 

On June 5 Mr. Buplessis had announced that a hydro-electric 
power plant would be built on the Chicoutimi River at a cost of 
about $4,750,000 (£1,725,000). 

British Columbia. Mr. Nathanael Davis, president of the Alunnmum. 
Company of Canada, announced on March 18 plans to expand the 
production capacity of the company's Kitimat smelter by a further 
180,000 tons annually, making— with the existing installed capacity 
of 91,500 tons, and the further 60,000 tons authorized m Ootoboi, 
1954 (see 13900 0) — a total annual capacity of over 330,000 tons 


El Paso Natural Gas Company) for the construction of a natural 
gas pipehne to run from the Peace River district of British Columbia 
and Alberta to the U.S A. It was explained m the Press that the 
agreement — described as “ the most important economic development 
in British Columbian history ” — ^provided for the delivery by the 
Canadian company at the U.S -Canadian border of 300,000,000 cu. ft 
of natural gas daily ; about 50,000,000 cu ft of this quantity would 
be delivered m the North-Wost States of the USA (Washington 
and Oregon), and the remainder added to the Colorado -Now Mexico 
pool In addition, about 55,000,000 ou. ft would bo used initially in 
British Columbia, the quantity increasing to over 100,000,000 ou. ft 
a day by 1958, Mr Bennett added that construction of the pipeline 
— about 600 miles long, and estimated to cost over $100,000,000 — 
would probably begin m Reptombor, 1955, and that the first 
deliveries of natural gas would bo made by Docjoniber, 1956. The 
U S companies would build oomiectlng linos from the San Juan 
basin to meet the British Columbia line at the California border, 
with a sepai'ato hue from the border into eastern Washington and 
Oregon. 

Production Figures. Statistics for orudo oil and natural gas pro- 
duced in Canada during 1954 wore given by the Fedora) Bureau of 
Statistics on Jan. 7, 1955, as follows (1953 figures m parentheses) . 
Crude Oil * Production, 95,480,000 barrels (80,898,000 barrels), value, 
$246,000,000 ($200,500,000). Natural Goa . Production, 122,854,000 
cu. ft (101,000,000 cu ft.), value, $12,683,000 ($12,681,000) , 



The cost of the expansion programme was estimated at about 
$190,000,000, most or all of which would be met from the company's 
own resources. Mr Davis added that by the ond of 1956 production 
from the Hitimat plant would have mcroasod to 181,500 tons annua, lly, 
whilst the balance of about 148,500 tons a year would oome into 
operation by stages, the last of which was expected to be completed 
by 1959. 

On Aug. 22, 1954, it had been announoed that tlie Canadian 
Government had granted to North-West Power Iiidustrios Ijtd. (a 
subsidiary of Quebec Metiallurgical Industries Ltd. and Frobisher 
Ltd ) a priority permit aasudng the company of first consideration 
for its plans for a vast hydro-electric project in the AtUn Lake area 
of northern British Columbia. The project, expected to cost about 
$270,000,000, envisages the ultimato development of 5,000,000 h.p,, 
with the construction of an 880,000 h p. hydro-electric and smelter 
project 800 miles north of Vanoouver as its fl.rst stage. 

Oil and Natural Gas Deposits. - The Athabasica ** Tar Sands.’* 

Alberta. Plana for the immediate exploitation on a oommorolal 
basis of the Athabaska “ tar sands in north-eastern Alberta were 
announoed on Aug. 5, 1955, by the Royalito Oil Co Ltd. and the 
Can-Amerloa Oil Sands Development Co. Ltd., which had been 
granted an option to take over the pilot extraction plant set np by 
the Albertan Government. The Athabaska ** sands," covering an 
area of about 30,000 squai'c miles, are estimated to contain up to 
300,000,000,000 barrels of oil, more than all the known oil reserves of 
the world. Previons attempts to exploit them commercially had 
been unsnooessful, since no method could be devised of separating 
th^ oU from the rocks and sand with which it is mixed. 

BritlsliOojUiiia^^. Mr. Bwnett, the Provincial Premier, announced 
on Dee, 1^,, 195,4, , t|iat a provisional ixgrocament had been signed 
betyeen^the Coast Transmission Co of Canada and two U.S. 
oomptelfes f<thh ‘Paoiflo North-West Pipeline Corporation and the 


Mineral Production. 

Production Figures The total value of mineral production in 
Canada during 1954 (including prodm^tion of oil and natural gas) 
was given by the I'cdoral Bureau of Statistics on Jan 7, 1955 as 
$1,454,000,000, compared with $1,336,000,000 in 1953. The value 
of molalUo ores produced rose during the year from about $709,000,000 
to $763,000,000. Figures for the principal minerals (apart from oil 
and natural gas — see above) were as follows, with 1953 figures in 
parentheses : Gold • 4,280,000 fine oz. (4,056,000 fine oz.), value 
$145,000,000 ($139,000,000) ; Copper : 600.000,000 lb. (506,500,000), 
value $174,000,000 ($151,000,000); Nickel 320,000,000 lb. 

(281,300,000 lb.), value $180,200,000 ($160,200,000) ; Lead : 

442,500,000 lb. (387,500,000 lb,), value $50,000,000 (150,000,000); 
Iron Ore: 7,280,000 tons (6,480,000 tons), value $4 6,700,000 
($44,100,000) , Silver • 31,500,000 oz. (28,000,000 oz.), value 

$26,260,000 ($23,750,000) ; Zinc : 747,700,000 lb, (802,700,000 lb.), 
value $89,300,000 ($96,100,000) ; Coal, cM . value $96,073,000 
($92,753,000). 

Gold Mining. The Federal Minister of Mines (Mr. Pmdham) 
announoed on Jan 28, 1055, that, owing to the Improved position 
of the gold mining industry, the emergency subsidies payable to 
gold mines in 1955 would bo reduced from $13.50 to $12.33 an oz. 
of gold produced, and that the minimum of production costs entitling 
mines to the subsidies would be raised from $18 to $26.50 an oz. 
of gold produoed. 

New Railway in North-Western Quebec. The Quebec Minister of 
Transport (Mr. Marler) announced on Aug. 14 that the Canadian 
National Railways had decided to build immediately, with Govern- 
ment assistance, a 289-mlIo rail extension from Bt. Feliclon, on Lake 
St. John, to the mining areas of Beattyville and Ohibongaman in 
north-western Quebec, where development of gold, copper, zinc, and 
iron resources had been retarded by lack of transport. The new railway 
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was expected to cost $35,000,000, and a grant of $1,250,000 liad 
already been approved by the Provincial Parliament as “ a first 
instalment ” of financial assistance. 

Industrial and Allied Developments. 

Quebec. Mr. Dnplessis announced on June 5 that a copper refinery 
would be built at Chicoutimi at a cost of §20,000,000 (about 
£7,250,000). On Sept 12 he further announced that the Donumon 
Steel and Coal Corporation mtended to build two subsidiary steel 
plants in Montreal at a cost of over §2,000,000, and stated that a 
total of abont §23,000,000 was being spent on factories at TaUeyfield, 
Varennes, and Pomte aux Trembles, near Montreal, and at La 
Tuque, near Quebec City- He added that m the last two years 

several hundred million dollars ” had been mvested tn new industry 
and construction m Quebec Province, 

Ontario. Mr Frost, the Provmcial Premier, announced on March 13 
that m the coming financial year (1955-56) the Ontario Government 
planned to spend $220,000,000 on roads and $36,000,000 on other 
puhhe worhs. In the past 12 years, he pomted out, the population 
of Ontario had grown by 1,250,000 and the rate of increase had risen 
from 40,000 annually to 150,000 — a higher rate than anywhere else 
m Canada and more than double the rate in the Umted States In 
1953-54 mvestment in the province had risen by 2 per cent and 
salaries and wages by 3 per cent, whilst mineral production had 
increased and production of pulp and paper had set a new record. 

The Minister of Lands and Forests (Mr. Mapledoram) announced 
on March 31 that, as part of its programme to develop Ontario’s 
forest mdustnes, the Provincial Government had concluded an 
agreement with British interests controlled by Lord Rothermere 
whereby the latter undertook, if it proved economically feasible, to 
build a $50,000,000 pulp and paper mill in the Sioux Lookout district 
of north-eastern Ontario. 

Saskatchewan. Mr. Douglas, the Provincial Premier, stated on 
Aug. 24 that the Hoesch Company of Dortmund (Western Germany) 
would bxuld a plant at Regma to manufacture steel pipes, primarily 
for the transmission of oil and natural gas. The plant — ^which would 
initially cost about $3,000,000, but which imght be greatly expanded 
— ^would be in operation within a few months, and would be the first 
of its kind on the Canadian prairies and the first to be established 
by the Hoesch Company outside Germany. 

Nuclear Energy. 

A statement on developments m connexion with nuclear energy 
was published by the Canadian Government in August, 1955 

The statement explained that the atomic power station at Dos 
Joachims, Ontario (see page 14363), was being operated by the Crown 
company. Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. (see 13053 A). The company 
was engaged in (a) the development of nuclear power ; (5) funda- 
mental research ; (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and the 
separation of nuclear fuels (plutonium, and uranium-233) ; (d) the 
production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such 
as therapy units for cancer treatment. It had at present 1,900 
employees, in addition to which a number of engineers and scientists 
employed by universities, power concerns, and industrial firms wore 
working on atomic energy development. Detailed design had just 
begun on Canada’s first atomic power station, known as Nuclear 
Power Demonstration (NPD), which was expected to go into pro- 
duction in 1968 Meanwhile preliminary studios for a 100,000 kw. 
electricity station would be carried out jointly by Atomic Energy 
of Canada Ltd., the various power companies, and industrial firms 
Complete information on the design and performance of the NPD 
station and on the preliminary design study for the larger station 
would be made available to the Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Power, which included representatives of the various privately- and 
publicly-owned power companies throughout Canada, 

Aircraft Manufacture. 

The rapid recovery of the Canadian aircraft industry after the 
contraction which followed the end of World War II (when the 
number of employees fell from about 80,000 to 8,000) is shown by 
the following list of firms, with their affiliations and products, 
enumerated by the Financial Times in a special Canadian supplement 
on Nov. 28 

Avro Aircraft Ltd. and Orenda Engines Ltd. (both of Holton, 
Ontario), subsidiaries of A V. Roe (Canada) Ltd , a member of 
the Hawker-Siddeley group These companies had in production 
respectively the Avro CF-lOO Mark 4 all-woathor, rookot-firing, 
twin-jet interceptor and the Orenda two-stage, axial-flow, turbo-jet 
engine. Avro Aircraft also had in course of development the Avro 
CF-105 delta-wing supersonic interceptor. 

Canadair Ltd. (Montreal). This company, a subsidiary of the 
General Dynamics Corporation of Now York, was producing F-B$ 
Sabre V and VX jet interceptor planes and the T-SS Silver Star 
trainer. In the engineering and planning stage it had the maritime 
reconnaissance version of the Bristol Britannia, 

De HaviUaud Aircraft of Canada Ltd. (Toronto). This organijsaiion, 
an offshoot of the British d© Havilland company, had in production 
the Otter, the Beaver, and the Beaver for the XJ.S. Air Force, 
and the Chipmunk for the Royal Canadian Alt Force. Tn the engineer- 
ing and planning stage it had the Sentinel for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd. (Fort William, Ont.) This firm, 
also a subsidiary of A. V, Roe (Canada) Ltd., had in production the 
T-34 Mentor training plane for both the U.S.A.F. tvnd the R.O.A.F. 

Rolls-Royce of Canada Ltd. (Montreal), whose parent company 
was Rolls-Royce Ltd. of Derby, had in production the Nene centri- 
fugal turbo-jet engine. 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Ltd. (Longueil, Quebec) This sub- 
sidiary of the United Aircraft Corporation, of East Hartford (Conn.), 
had m production Pratt and Whitney Wasp piston engines. 

It was announced on July 8 that the Canada Wire and 
Cable Company would collaborate with the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company of London and the 
General Cable Corporation of New York m the formation of a 
new company — ^Telecables and Wires Ltd. — ^to manufacture 
telephone wires and cables m Canada. The controllmg mterest 
would be held by the Canada Wire and Cable Co., which would 
act as managers of the new company. 

The Federal Department of Trade and Commerce stated m 
February last that new capital investment in Canada in 1954 
had totalled $5,489,000,000, compared with $5,826,000,000 m 
1953. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated on March 7 
that long-term foreign investment m Canada had reached the 
record total of $12,000,000,000 at the end of 1954, against 
$11,422,000,000 m 1953. 

Mr. St Laurent, the Federal Prime Minister, announced m 
the House of Commons on June 17 the appomtment of a 
Royal Commission on Canada’s economic prospects. Its terms 
of reference were as follows : 

“ (1) To inquire into and report on the long-term prospects of the 
Canadian economy, i e the probable economic development of Canada 
and the problems to which such development appears likely to 
givo rise , 

(2) to study and report on (a) developments m the supply of raw 
materials and energy sources , (b) the growth to be expected m the 
population of Canada, and the changes in its distribution , (c) pros- 
pects for growth and change in domestic and external markets for 
Canadian products ; (d) trends in productivity and standards of 
living , (e) prospective requirements for industrial and social capital ” 

The members of the Royal Commission, are : Mr. W. L. 
Gordon (Toronto, Ontario), chairman ; Mr. Omer Lussier 
(Quebec) , Mr. A. E. Grauer (Vancouver, B.C.) ; Mr. Andrew 
Stewart (Edmonton, Alberta) ; and Mr. Raymond Gushue 
(St. John’s, Newfoundland). 

The Royal Commission began its work by making an aerial 
survey of the North-West Territories and the Yukon during 
August. It subsequently held public hearings m Newfoundland 
and the Maritime Provinces in October, and m Manitoba in 
November. — (Montreal Star - The Gazette, Montreal - New 
York Times - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - 
Commonwealth Survey - Canadian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. Economic Development, 13053 A ; 

Kitlmat Smelter, 13900 C.) 

A. UlSnnnED KINGDOM. — Royal Commission on Law 
relating to Common Land. - Membership and Terms 
of Reference. 

The Prime Minister announced on Oct. 25 that Sir Ivor 
Jennings, Q.C., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, had been 
appointed chairman of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
law relating to common land in England and Wales. 

The other members of the Royal Commissiou wore aunouuced on 
Dec. 1, as follows * Mr. Charles Arnold-Baker, secretary of the 
National Association of Parish Councils ; Mr. T. G. 0. Evans, agent 
to the Duke of Norfolk for the Arundel estate, Sussex ; Mr. 0. M. 
Floyd, president of the Royal Forestry Society for England and 
Wales , Dr. W. G Hoskins, Reader in Economic History, University 
of Oxford ,• Mr. Alan Lubbock, a member of the National Parks 
Commission , Mr Ivor Morris, chairman of the Wool Marketing 
Board ; Mrs. Florence Paton, formerly M P. (Labour) for Rushohffe ,* 
Sir Goorgo Pepler, planning consultant ; Professor R. A Roberts, 
Professor of Agricultural Botany, University of Wales ; Sir Donald 
Scott, formerly M.P. (Oonservatlvo) for Penrith, and a former 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agrionlturo , and Dr. 
Dudley Stamp, Professor of Social Geography, University of London. 

The Royal Commission has the following terms of reference : 
‘‘ To recommend what changes, if any, are desirable m the 
law relating to common land m order to promote the benelit 
of those holding manorial and common rights, the enjoyment 
of the public, or, where at present little or no use is made of 
such land, its use for some other desirable purpose.” 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Rawalpindi Conspirators released* 

It was announced in Karachi at the beginning of October 
that the Governor-General had remitted the unexpired portions 
of the sentences imposed on the defendants in the Rawalpindi 
conspiracy case. The prisoners were the former Major-General 
Akbar Khan ; the former Air-Commodore Janjua , the former 
Brigadiers Sadiq Khan and Latif Khan ; the former Lieut.- 
Colonels Ziauddin and Arbab ; the former Majors Hasan Khan 
and Ishaq Mohammad ; the former Captains KMzar Hayat 
Khan and Zafirullah Foshni; Mr, Faiz Ahmad Faiz; Mr. 
Sarjab Zaheer ; and Mohammad Husain Atta. — (Pakistan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14232 A, p. 14^34) 
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A. SINGAP03RE, — Legislative Assembly’s Demand 
for Immediate Self-Government, - Governor’s Reply to 
Assembly Resolution. - London Discussions in 1956 . 

The Singapore Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution 
on July 26 demanding immediate self-government for the 
Colony, and askmg the Governor (Sir Robert Black, who had 
formally taken office on July 3) to convey the request to the 
British Colomal Secretary, Mr, Lennox-Boyd, who was then 
on a tour of the Far Eastern colonies and was due to arrive 
m Singapore in August. The terms of the resolution were 
as follows : 

(1) The Speaker of the Legislative Assembly was asked to convey 
to the Governor the view of this House that the people of Singapore 
are determined to end colonialism and to rule themselves through 
their elected representatives.’* 

(2) The British Government was asked to adopt “ the most liberal 
Constitution legally permissible in favour of the elected representatives 
of the people in the interpretation of the Singapore Colony Order-m- 
Counoil, 1955.’* [This Order set up the Legislative Assembly and 
provided a new Constitution.] 

(3) Where the Governor is req.uired by the said Order-in-Council 
to consult with the Chief Mimster before taking any action, he should 
act in accordance with such advice *’ 

(4) The Legislative Assembly declared that the time has arrived 
for the transference of power from the United Kingdom ’* and that 

a new Constitution providing self-government should be granted 
immediately.*’ 

The Speaker was asked to present the resolution to the Governor 
and to report back to the Legislative Assembly, which would ** there- 
after . . . take such action . as circumstances may require ” 

The resolution, introduced by the right-wing Progressive 
Party and accepted by the Chief Minister (Mr. David Marshall), 
was carried with only one dissenting vote — ^the nommated 
European member, Mr. G. A, Sutherland. The three official 
members — ^Mr. W. A. Goode, the Chief Secretary, Mr. T. M. 
Hart, Financial Secretary, and Mr. B. J- Davies, Attorney- 
General — abstained from voting. As originally worded, the 
resolution called for immediate “ independence ” for Smgaporc, 
but at Mr. Marshall’s suggestion it was agreed to substitute 
“ self-government.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd arrived in Smgapore from Hong Kong on 
July 31, and on the following day had discussions on constitu- 
tional questions with Mr. Marshall and Sir Robert Black. The 
Colomal Secretary subsequently left Smgapore for a visit to 
North Borneo, but returned on Aug. 15 and had further 
discussions on subsequent days with the Governor and the 
Chief Mmister. No official statement was issued about these 
meetings, but Mr. Marshall said on Aug. 17 that his talks with 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd had been ‘‘ very satisfactory ” and had 

dealt completely with all constitutional issues raised.” 

Meanwhile, Sir Robert^Black had sent a message to the Legis- 
lative Assembly on Aug. 2 in reply to its resolution of July 25. 

The Governor pointed out that he would continue his discussions 
with Mr. Lennox-Boyd after tho latter’s return to Singapore on 
Aug 15 ; that he was therefore not yet able to send a InQ reply to 
the Assembly’s rosohition, but that he hoped to do so after tho 
resumption of his talks with the Colonial Beoretary. He informed 
tho Assembly (1) that he had been asked by Mr Lennox-Boyd to 
assure members of ** the continuing sympathetic interest which 
H M. Government take in Smgapore’s problems and of the sincerity 
of their policy to assist Singapore to achieve self -government within 
the British Commonwealth ** , (2) that he [Sir Robert Black] desired 
to give the Singapore Government aB possible help in the execution 
of its policies,” and that in doing so ho did not propose to exercise 
his discretionary powers ** in a didactic or harsh manner, or in any 
way calculated to frustrate the Government in discharging responsi- 
bilities which it has accepted ”, (3) that ” valuable and friendly 
talks ” had taken place between Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr Marshall, and 
himself on the matters contained in the Assembly’s resolution 

After his further discussions with Mr. Lennox-Boyd in 
mid-August, the Governor sent a message to the Legislative 
Assembly on Aug. 18 stating — ^with regard to the Assembly’s 
request for a new Constitution providing for immediate self- 
government — ^that “ H.M. Government will be glad to welcome 
to London at a suitable date a representative delegation from 
Singapore to consider the situation m the light of a year’s 
working of the [existing] Constitution. (Tins meant, m effect, 
that a Singapore delegation would go to London about April, 
1956, by which time the Colony’s constitution would have 
been in force for a year.) In addition, Sir Robert Black informed 
the Assembly that where he was required under the Constitution 
to consult with the Chief Minister, he would accept the latter’s 
advice except where the Constitution provided for the proroga- 
tion or dissolution of the Assembly, in which case the Governor’s 
existing powers would be preserved. (This meant that wMe 
the Governor’s reserve powers — e.g. to prorogue or chssolve 
the Assembly— vjrould not be affected, the Chief Mimster would 
b^ye qpmplete hi deciding on Cabinet portfolios and 

.a;p||qintihg 


Mr. Marshall welcomed the Governor’s message as “ warmmg 
and encouraging ” — ^in particular, the assurance that “ our 
request for immediate self-government will be considered 
withm the next nine months.” The Opposition parties, however, 
complained at what they described as the calculated 
ambiguity ” of the Governor’s message, and asked for time to 
consult their supporters and “ party officials.” When this was 
refused, all 12 Opposition members left the Assembly in 
protest at Mr. Marshall’s “ dictatorial conduct ” m refusing 
them the time for which they had asked. A motion expressing 
the Assembly’s tlianlcs for the Governor’s message was adopted 
by the remaining members — ^the 17 members of the Labour 
Front Government and the nominated European member, 
Mr. Sutherland. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New Commonwealth) 

(Prev. rep. Smgapore, 14324 A ; 14152 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railways. - £10,000,000 
Order for Diesel Locomotives placed by Transport 
Commission. 

The British Transport Commission announced on Nov. 22 
that, as part of its plan to modernize and re-equip British 
Railways, it had placed contracts worth nearly £10,000,000 
with British manufacturers for 141 main-hne diesel locomotives 
(130 diesel-electnc and 11 diesel-hydraulic), as well as for 
30 power units to be incorporated in locomotives to be built 
in British Railways’ workshops. The total number of mam- 
Ime locomotives to be built under the modernization plan 
would be about 2,500. 

It was explained that the 171 locomotives covered by tho contracts 
formed a pilot scheme imdor which triols would be carried out before 
any further orders were placed, and that they comprised tUrco main 
designs . Typo A (800-1,000 h p.), for freight ; Typo B (1,000-1,250 
h.p.), for mixed traffic ; Typo 0 (2,000 h p, and over), for heavy duties. 

Tho contracts for complete locomotives were placed as follows * 
Birmingham Carnage and Wagon Co. lAd., Smethwick— 20 Typo B; 
British Thomson-Houston Co , Rugby— 10 Type A ; lirush BagnaU 
Traction Co , Loughborough — 20 Typo B ; Kuglish Kloctrlo Co., 
Bradford— 10 Type C, JO Typo B and 20 Types A , M<stropolitan- 
Vickers Blootrical Co., Manehostor— 20 Type B ; North British 
Looomotivo Co , Glasgow— 10 each of Typos A and B, besides 11 
diosol-liydraulio locomotives (six of Typo B and hve of typo 0). Tho 
contracts for power equipment sets wore placed with Hulzer IJros., 
Ijondon, a subHidiary of the Swiss firm of Sulzor Oo., Winterthur 
(1 0 for locomotiYOH of Tyix^ < 0, and witli tJie British Thomson -Houston 
Co , Tiugby (20 for locomotives of Type B) Delivery time for the 
lOrst locomotives would vary from 18 months to two years 

Tho types of diesel engines to bo used in tho locomotives would 
include products of British makers, but, in addition, tho Commission 
would carry out extensive trials of the Sulzcr (Rwiss) n,nd M.A.N. 
(Gorman) engines, both of whicdi wore now made in Britain under 
manufacturers’ licences The external form and liveries of the now 
locomotives had yet to bo sottiod, but the Commission, In conjunction 
with the makers, were ** paying special attention to aesthetic 
external design,” 

It was stated that 80 of the diesel locomotives would be 
used on the London Midland liegion, another 80 on the Eastern 
Region, and IX on the Western Region. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. X4024 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. •— Embassy Status for Legations in 
Siam and the Philippines. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs, Mr, Casey, 
announced on Dec. 6 that the Australian Legations in Bangkok 
and Manila would be raised to the status of Embassies, and 
that the Legations of Siam and the Philippines in Canberra 
would have similar status. Mr. Casey said tliat it was the 
Australian Government’s policy to promote closer relations 
with the free countries of Asia and to develop full mutual 
understanding with individual countries in the political, 
economic, and cultural fields.— (Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau) (Prev. rep. Manila Treaty, 13761 A.) 

D. PAKISTAN. — New Chairman of Commission on 
Marriage and Family Laws. 

Following the death of Khalifa Shujauddin, chairman of 
the recently-created Commission on Marriage and Family Laws, 
the Government of Pakistan appointed Mian Abdul Rashid 
(lately Chief Justice of Pakistan) as his successor at the 
beginning of November.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. X4435 A.) 

E. FRANCE* — Armed Forces. * Appointment of 
New Commanders in Morocco and Tunisia. 

It was announced in Paris on Nov. 16 that General Bourgund 
had been appointed Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
in Morocco. The appomtment of Major-General Baillif as 
Commander of the Armed Forces in Tunisia had been announced 
on Oct. 4. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. *4427 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Faure Cabinet. - National Assembly 
Approval of Moroccan and Algerian Policies. - Resigna- 
tion of Gaullist Ministers. - M. Faure^s Demand for 
Early Elections. - Proposals for Simultaneous Electoral 
Reform. - Debates in National Assembly and Coimcil 
of tbe Republic. - Government dissolves Assembly after 
No-confidence Vote. - General Elections to be held in 
January*- - JWl. Faure expelled from Radical Party. 

" ‘ After haViA^ obtained tbe National Assembly’s approval of 
’ |ts*Mproue<^nand Algerian pobcies, tbe Government of M. Edgar 
Faure was defeated m tbe Assembly after a prolonged struggle 
~ over-its ^proposal to end tbe Assembly’s life six months ahead 
of liijgJ&^iration of its normal term of office and to hold general 
elections before or immediately after tbe end of 195S. In spite 
of its defeat over tbe electoral question (which it bad made a 
question of confidence) tbe Government decided not to resign 
but to invoke that provision of the French Constitution 
authorizing the dissolution of the Assembly and the holding of 
new elections m the event of the Government having been 
defeated on a confidence motion by an absolute majority in 
the Assembly twice within 18 months. This decision led to the 
resignation of five Radical Ministers, whilst, prior to the 
Assembly’s debate on the Government’s Moroccan policy, four 
of the five Gaullist Mmisters had also left the Cabmet because of 
their disagreement with its handling of the Moroccan situation. 
These developments are described below. 

Cabmet Changes. 

Four of the five Social Republican (Gaullist) members of 
M. Fame’s Cabmet resigned on Oct. 6 after the Prime Mimster 
had asked them either to show their complete support of the 
Government’s policy or to resign. The four Mmisters who chose 
to resign were General Koenig (Defence), M. Palewski (Minister 
attached to the Prisidence du Conseil), M. Tnboulet (Minister 
for War Veterans), and M. Bayrou (State Secretary for Overseas 
Territories), all of whom had in recent weeks adopted a critical 
attitude towards the Government’s policy, especially in con- 
nexion with Morocco (see 14473 A). The fifth Gaullist Minister, 
General Cornighon-Mohnier (Public Works and Transport), 
expressed his support for the Government and remained in office. 

M. Faure’s action followed the publication by the national 
council of the Social Republican Party (Oct. 5) of a statement 
calling for “ the immediate formation of a Government of 
public safety, the only Government capable of facing events 
which threaten the existence both of the Franco-African 
community and of republican institutions.” A deputation 
from the national council saw President Coty on the following 
day, and afterwards issued a second statement explaining that 
the proposed Government should be “ placed under the 
direction of an unchallenged national authority ” and should 
consist of “ men belonging to all the national shades of opinion.” 

General Pierre Billotte (Dissident Gaullist - A.R.S.) was 
appointed Defence Minister on Oct 6, whilst the following new 
appomtments were announced on Oct. 21 : 

M. Pierre July {non-imcrit) . . Ministei attached to the 

Prdsidence du ConsdL 

M. Vincent Badie (Radical) . , Munster for War Veterans. 

M. .Jean Lecanuet (M.R.P.) . State Secretary to the 

I^rlndence du Conseil. 

M. Jean Chamant (Independent State Secretary for Foreign 

Republican) . Affairs. 

M. Henri Laforest (Radical) . . State Secretary for Defence. 

M. July had previously been Mimster for Moroccan and 
Tunisian Affairs, and M. Laforest State Secretary for Relations 
with the Associated States. Both these posts are now abolished, 
the responsibility for relations with Morocco, Tunisia, and the 
Associated States having been transferred to the Foreign 
Ministry. 

General Billotte (49) served with distinotion In the oampalfifn of 
1939-40, was captured and interned in Germany, and escaped in 
1941 ma the Soviet Union to London, whore he hooamo Chief of 
Staff to General de GanUe After serving as secretary of the Free 
French National Defence Committee from 1942-44 he took a prominent 
part as field commander In the liberation campaign wlfioh followed 
the AUlod landings in France. At the end of the war ho became 
Military Governor of the French Zone of Germany, and Deputy 
Chief of the French General Staff. From 1946-50 ho headed the 
French delegation to the Committee of Chiefs of Staff at the United 
Nations, taking a prominent part in the nogotiationa which Jed to 
the signing of the Atlantic Pact. He entered the National Assembly 
as a GaulHst in 1951, but mined the A.ll.S. (Dissident Gaullist) group 
on its formation in the following year. 

M. Badie (53), a lawyer, entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1936, 
voted against the delegation of powers to Marshal Potato in 1940, 
and was deported to Dachau in 1943 for bis activities in the resistance 


movement. He was elected to the Assembly after the hberation, and 
in July last became president of the Radical group. M. Chamant (42), 
a lawyer, and M. Lecanuet (35), a former cml servant, were elected 
to the Assembly in 1946 and 1951 respectively. 

The Debate on Morocco. 

A debate on the Government’s Moroccan policy, on which 
18 interpellations had been tabled, was opened on Oct. 6 by 
M. Faure, who had been authorized by the Cabmet to make the 
question one of confidence. 

M. Faure declared that a concerted campaign was being carried 
on against the presence of Prance in North Africa, as shown both by 
recent developments m the U.N. General Assembly (see page 14464) 
and by the upnsmgs m Algeria and the Rifi area, which appeared to 
have been organized from abroad. The problem of Morocco was not 
a problem of who should he Sultan, hut of defining French pohoy, 
and his Government’s pohoy was one of '‘evolution and reforms.’* 
Such a pohoy, however, pre-supposed the existence of a Moroccan 
Government containing representatives of both the nationalists and 
traditionahsts. Moroccan nationalism, M Fanre emphasized, was a 
force which could be neither ignored nor suppressed, and it was 
necessary to lead it towards co-operation with France At the Air- 
les-Bams conference the Moroccan spokesmen had not concealed the 
fact that their ultimate aim was mdependence, hut independence 
combmed with " a free association safegnardmg our pride and the 
Franco-Moroccan community.” On the question of the throne, two 
solutions had to be resolutely avoided . the status quo^ winch could 
only lead to increased disorders ; and still more, the restoration of 
the former Sultan. The creation of the Council of the Throne was an 
“ intermediate formula ” In conclusion, M Faure said that he had 
no intention of resigmng, since the “ public safety ” would not be 
furthered by a Cabinet crisis. 

In the ensmng debate the Government was strongly criticized by a 
number of right-wing deputies, who demanded firmer measures 
against terrorism, whilst other speakers approved the Govermnent’s 
policy but deplored the weakness and hesitation with which, they 
maintained, it had been earned out. M. Savary (Socialist) declared 
that in his party’s view the Government’s task was “ to repair the 
deplorable error of Ben Youssof’s deposition and to democratize and 
modernize Morocco.” He suggested that the impunity enjoyed by 
those responsible for the ex-Sultan’s deposition had encouraged crime 
and rebolhon, and asserted that the recall of M. Grandval “under 
pressure from certain Ministers ” had been interpreted as a sign of 
weakness and (he alleged) had encouraged General de Latour to 
defy the Government’s orders M. de Moustier (Ind. Republican) 
complained that the Government’s pohoy had been frustrated by an 
“ organized gang ” forming a “ Moroccan lobby,” and that no 
measures had been taken against officials who had refused to obey 
M Grandval, or against those responsible for the Casablanca riots in 
July last. M. Yallon (non-inscnt) strongly criticized the conduct of 
General do Latour, who, ho alleged, had appointed opponents of the 
Government’s pohoy to high positions, conspired with Marshal Juin 
and the Presence Franpaise- to delay the implementation of the 
Government’s plan, and tried to prevent the formation of the Council 
of the Throne 

General Auxneran {apparenU to the Independent liepublioans) 
denounced the Government’s plan for a representative Moroccan 
Government and demanded the proclamation of a state of siege 
throughout North Africa, the appointment of a single Governor for 
the whole area, and the establishment of itinerant military courts. 
M,. Pierre Andr6 (Ind Republican) declared that by opening negotia- 
tions before terrorism was stamped out France woifid “ lose face,” that 
terrorist murders oould not bo stopped by reforms, and that the 
Government should take all necessary measures to track down the 
authors and instigators of the terrorist attacks and to execute those 
who committed the murders In reply, M. July pointed out that 
although the Government had sent large reinforcements to Morocco, 
the terrorists could not bo suppressed as long as they enjoyed support 
from amongst the population, and that only reforms would end this 
situation. M. Montel (Ind. Republican) recalled the massacre at 
Ouod-Zem, which, he said, had been started because some agitators 
had spread the rumour of an Egyptian troop landing in Morocco. 
In view of those happenings he doubted whether Moroccans had 
yet reached sufficient maturity for self-government, and warned the 
Government against negotiating with men who might have been 
responsible for the massacre. M. Bardoux (Pat/san) asserted that the 
Government's measures resulted from “ an error in principle ” and 
constituted a violation of the Treaty of Fez. M. de B^nouville 
(Gaullist) maintained that an agreement concluded on Sopt. 30 
between General do Latour and the Presence Frangawe was binding 
on the Government ; this agreement, he said, provided that the 
Oounoll of the Throne should not be set up, that there should be no 
modification of the Protectorate Treaty, and that the traditionalists 
should have a majority on the new Moroccan Government. M. de 
B6nouvllle’s argument was strongly rejected by M. Faure, who 
pointed out that no agroemont could bo concluded between the 
Resident-General and any private organization. 

In the continued debate the Government’s Moroccan policy was 
condemned on the one hand by M. Billoux (Communist), who 
particularly denounced the Pasha of Marrakesh, and on the other 
hand by M. Quttici (Ind. Republican deputy for Oran), who desorlbed 
the Istlqlal and the Democratic Independence Party as the '' enemies 
of France,” and wJio declared that the Government would lose my 
remaining loyalties in North Africa if they did not stop the ” series 
of scuttles before agitating minorities,” M. Dromie (Gaullist) agreed 
on the need to modernize the political and social structure of Moroeep, 
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but aaserted that the Government's pohcy Tvas not the right way to 
carry this out and would only lead to disorder. General de Monsabert 
(GauUist) called for the appointment ol a Commander-m-Chief for 
the whole of North Africa and the proclamation of a state of siege, 
but M. Catronx (Gaulhst) expressed the view that a pohcy of order 
first, then reforms,” would alienate both the Moroccan people and 
world opinion, and would mvolve France in ruinous military 
expenditure. 

M. Fanrc, replying to the debate, reaffirmed hla view that nothing 
snbstantial could be achieved without the support of the nationalists, 
who spoke for the cities and the younger generation of Moroccans. 
Despite the recent appeal of Si Allal El Fassi (see 14452 B), it was 
indispensable to obtain the coEah oration of the Isti^lal as well as 
the other nationalist parties ; at present AUal El Passi did not speak 
for the whole of the Istiqlal, and it was for France to ensure that 
" other men disillusioned hy Paris do not turn completely towards 
Cairo.” Answering a question by General Aumeran on the meaning 
of the phrase independence in mterdependence,” M, Faure said : 
” 111 a short time there wiE be no more dependent peoples. AE wish 
to move and are moving towards independence. That is also true of 
the Moroccans, but they axe willing to move towards it by stages. 
At the end of the road there is one possibility which we wish to avoid : 
separation. We wish, on the contrary, to create a permanent com- 
munity through an association which is freely accepted, and based 
on respect for national pride and the interlocking of common interests. 
If you don't have that, you will have nothing but blood and ruins.” 
To a further question by M. Dassault (Gaulhst), who asked for an 
assurance that the French community in Morocco would have the 
light to take part in pubho affairs, M. Faure repEod that it was 
important to avoid the suggestion of co-sovereignty,” which 
offended Moroccan susceptibEities ; the solution lay in a reciprocity 
of rights between Frenchinen and Moroccans, simEar to that guaran- 
teed by the Franoo-Tunisian agreement. 

M. Depreux (Sociahst) said that it was highly desirable that a 
maaority of the deputies should express themselves in favour of a 
policy of Franco-Moroccan association, based on the speedy formation 
ol a Council of the Throne and a representative Moroccan Government. 
The Socialists, however, could not support any motion implying 
confidence in M. Faure's Government, which, by tolerating dis- 
obedience by high officers and officials, had brought about a certain 
degradation ol the regime.” We accuse you,” M. Depreux 
declared, ** not of having governed badly, hut of not having governed 
at aE,” 

The National Assembly then agreed by 360 votes to 205 to 
give priority to a Socialist resolution, sponsored by M. Depreux, 
which read as follows : 

“ The National Assembly ... (1) considers that the only pohcy 
capable of assuring peace in Morocco, and of bringing about association 
and interdependence between France and Morocco In conformity with 
the interests of both countries, demands in the immediate future the 
setting-up ol the CouncE of the Throne and the formation of a 
Government composed of aE Moroccan representative elements, and 
capable of promoting the modernization and democratization of 
Morocco and of negotiating the necessary permanent links with 
France ; 

(2) approves the Alx-les-Bains agrceements ; 

(3) regrets that the Government has compromised this policy by 
its hesitations and weaknesses ; 

(4) and, rejecting any further addition, passes on to the ordre 
du jour*** 

This resolution was voted upon sentence by sentence, the 
first part of clause (1) being adopted without a division, and 
that part advocating the setting-up of the Council of the 
Throne by 820 votes to 287. After the latter vote had been 
taken M, Depreux announced that the Socialists would 
withdraw clause (3) in order to permit a clear vote for or 
against Franco-Moroccan understanding, M. Faure then 
declared that the Government would accept the resolution as 
thus amended. 

After the section dealing with the setting-up of a repre- 
sentative Moroccan Government had been adopted by a show 
of hands, with only two dissenting votes, section (2) approving 
the Ajx-les-Bams agreements was adopted by 470 votes to 151, 
and section (4) by 460 votes to 161. The resolution as a whole 
was put to the vote in the early hours of Oct. 9 and adopted 
by 462 votes to 186, with 10 abstentions. Those voting in 
favour included the Socialists, Communists, Overseas Independ- 
ents, and the majority of the Radicals, UJD.S.R., M.R.P., 
and Independent Republicans, whilst the majority of the 
Paysam^ Independent Paysans^ GaulKsts, and Dissident 
Gaullists (A.R.S.) voted against. 

The distribution of votes on the final division was as follows ; 
For the resolution — 103 Socialists, 88 Oommtmists and ProgreaHates, 
84 M.RP., 63 (out of 76) Radicals, 39 (out of 56) Independent 
BepubEoans, 21 ‘U.D.S.R., 16 Overseas Independents, four GauEists, 
four Independent Payaana, seven Payams, five A.E.S., and 13 
non-inacrtta* AgSihst the resolution — 65 GaulEsts, 13 Independent 
Republicans, 22 Independent Payacma, 13 Payacma, 25 A.R.S., five 
Radicals, and three M.R-P. Abstentions — one Radical, two U.D.S.R., 
two GaulEsts, three Independent RepubEoans, and two A.R.S. 
deputes. Bix GaulEst deputies did not take part in the vote on the 
final divi^on. 


The Debate on Algeria* 

A three-day debate on the Algerian situation, on which 15 
interpellatiom had been tabled, opened in the Assembly on 
Oct. 11. 

M. Dwdos (Communist) protested agamst the dissolution of the 
Algerian Communist Party and the suppression of the newspaper 
Alger RdpubUcairif and appealed for the opening of negotiations 
either with representatives of the Algerian political parties or with 
an Algerian Assembly freely elected by proportional representation. 
General Aumeran (apparenU to the Ind. Republicans), after demand- 
ing the pubho execution of terrorists, denounced the conception of 
” integration ” — ^which, he said, would involve the admission of 140 
Algerian deputies to the National Assembly — and insisted that 
Frenchmen and Moslems must continue to receive equal representation 
in aE Algerian institutions. M. Beud|elloul (a non-party Moslem 
deputy) emphasized that there was no question of secession, and 
that Algerian opinion favoured association with France. The idea 
of assimEation, however, which the Moslem population had demanded 
unanimously and which had been refused in 1936, had now become 
discredited and had been graduaEy replaced by nationalism Ae the 
conception of ** integration ” was no longer taken seriously, it was 
necessary to find a new pohcy by means of free elections. 

M. Yiolette (Radical) warned the Assembly that integration was 
impossible without popular support, as the Gormans' experience in 
Alsace-Lorraine had shown. M. SoustoUe's proposals for administra- 
tive and educational reforms meant httle to ** poor devils dying of 
hunger,’* and what was reaEy needed was agrarian reform. Huge 
estates stretched right across Algeria, whereas in France the size 
of estates was limited by law ; moreover, 99 per cent of Govern- 
ment credits granted to agriculturists in Alijerla wont to Europeans, 
and only 1 per cent to Moslems ** The time for studying the problem is 
past,” M. Yiolette concluded, The experiment which wo are going 
to make is our last chance. If the Government can break down purely 
selfish opposition, there may stiE be hope ” M. Fonlupt-Espember 
(M.R P.) suggested that the most urgent reform was tho dissolution 
of tho unrepresentative Algerian Assembly and tho holding of free 
elections as soon as order was restored. He also demanded that the 
poUce should bo purged of ofQcials ” whoso morality leaves much to 
be desired,” aud that collective reprisals. Indiscriminate executions, 
and the destruction of villages without ascertaining whether they 
had been evacuated, should be brought to an end.” Ho declared that 
** integration,’* ” association," aud ** federation ” wore vogue words, 
whereas reforms were indispensable and urgent, no matter whether 
Algeria was later to bo ” integrated ” or ” associated ” with Franco. 
M. CaElavet (Radical) described tho idea of integration ” ns out-of- 
dato, and suggested a round-table conference representing aE shades 
of Algerian opinion. The Abb6 Gau (M.R.P ) referred to the unrest 
among reservists rooallod for service in Algeria and declared that tho 
Government must give them an assurance that they wore not being 
sent to suppress a people's legmmato asphutlons towards self- 
government, to defend ” certain economic interests,” or to ” carry 
out oolloctive murders involving both the Innocent and the giElty.” 

M. Bourgis-Maunoury (Minister of the Interior), after rejecting 
any suggestion of negotiations with the rebels, said that If secession 
were ruled out two oxtromo solutions wore possible. One was assimila- 
tion— Algerians enjoying tho same rights, duties, and laws as French- 
men In motropoHton Franco ; the other was federalism— an Algerian 
nation associated more or less directly with France within tho 
framework of the French Ropublio. Tho latter solution, however, 
as history showed, might tend to violence between tho majority and 
the minority, resulting In autonomy or secession ; in that event either 
the French minority would be expeUod, or they would enforce their 
rule on the Moslem majority. Intermediate solutions existed, but 
none would work unless it was clearly defined by Parliament and 
supported by public opinion The Statute of 1947, which had been 
intended as a step towards integration, had not been enforced as 
quickly as had been desirable, but the Government's plan of reforms 
provided for its application as a whole. The Government also pro- 
posed to draw up ” a new charter for Algeria, on tho forefront of 
which will be inscribed the French citizenship and the French 
character of the Algerian dipartemmV* 

Turning to the question of reprisals, tho Minister admitted that the 
uprising of Aug. 20 had been followed by “ a wave of madness,” but 
claimed that measures to protect the Moslem population had 
Immediately been token by the Govomor-Qeneral M. Benbhamed (a 
Moslem deputy) Intervened to read a letter from Algeria dosorlbing 
how nine ” suspects/* Including an old man of 90 and his 13-year-old 
grandson, had been shot by French troops on Sept. 16 and their bodies 
mutEated, and 12 Moslems, including a young boy who refused to 
leave his father, had been shot in a nearby village on the same day. 
M, Bourgis-Maunoury, resuming his speech, stated that a strong 
self-defence movement had developed among tho Moslem tribes of 
the Oran area, and that tho Government was supplying them with 
arms. After referring to the Government’s proposals for administra- 
tive reforms, he concluded : ” The word ’ integration * loads, it 
seems, to misunderstandings. It also arouses many hopes. It is not 
opposed to either paxtioularlsm or deoentriOizatlon. What has a 
clear meaning Is Its opposite : disintegration. Let us agree to avoid 
that in Algeria.” 

M. All Cadi (U.D.S.R.) warned the Assembly that they had ” no 
right to integrate against their wEl populations which wish to retain 
their personality, traditions, reEglon, and language,** and that France 
must ** recognize the porsonaEty of the Algerian people.** M. Fouques- 
Dttparc (GatEEst), the mayor of Oran, said that there was complete 
peace between Europeans aud Moslems in his oonstltuency, and that 
thousands of ex-servicemen had asked for arms to drive out the rebel 
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fellaghas entering Algeria from Spanish Morocco M* Lapie (Socialist) 
adTOcated a federal solntion, and observed that, apart from security 
measures, the Government’s only remedy for the situation was the 
word ** mtegration,” which M Bomges-MaTmonry’s speech had 
shown to be meaningless M. Benbhamed gave farther examples of 
alleged atrocities by the Government forces durmg the snppression 
of the uprising M. Cot (Progressists) mamtamed that it was illogical 
to refuse to the Algerians the autonomy which had been granted to 
the Tomsians and Moroccans ; after recaUmg M. Fanre’s statement 
that there would soon be no dependent countries, he asked why 
Algeria should be an exception. 

Replying to the debate on Oct. 13, M. Faure said that the essential 
issue was that of nationahty There was no Algerian State , there 
had long been a large European population in Algeria ; and it had 
always been French pohcy to treat Algeria, not as a colony, but as a 
part of France, whilst scrupulously respectmg local traditions The 
majority of the population had remained loyal, hut their attitude 
towards the rebels had not always been ‘‘ as resolutely hostile as it 
might have been.” The rebels themselves did not consist only of 
murderers and bandits ; many beheved that they were fighting in a 
noble cause, and had been driven to revolt by land hunger, poverty, 
unemployment, or ” a sense of bemg treated as second-class citizens ” 
In choosing the word “ mtegration ” to define its pohcy, the Govern- 
ment had rejected both secession and assimilation. Secession would 
be disastrous for both the 1,000,000 French settlers in Algeria and 
the 300,000 Algerians workmg m France, whilst total assimilation 
suffered from two objections — the distinctive qualities of the Moslem 
population, and the fact that it had been used as an excuse for 
maction In the economic field integration implied an investment 
policy of modermzation and mdustriahzation, intended to raise the 
hvmg standards of the Moslems to the same level as those of the 
European producers Turning to political problems, he said that 
the principle that Algeria formed part of the French nation and of 
the French Republic did not exclude certain special institutions 
The Statute of 1947 must be apphed completely, but otherwise it 
was for the Assembly to decide on such matters as the status of the 
Algerian Assembly and the Governor-General. No mstitutions, 
however, could function without popular support, and future elections 
must be free from both terrorist pressure and official interference. 
In conclusion, M. Faure deprecated talk of federalism, which could 
give rise to mlsunderstandmgs and open the door to more than 
was intended. 

During an all-mght sitting on Oct. 13-14 a procedural 
deadlock arose as the Assembly refused to grant priority to 
any of the six resolutions submitted. M. Faure then announced 
that the Government would regard the acceptance of a motion 
sponsored by M. Gaborit (Radical), which had been refused 
priority, as a question of confidence. 

This resolution, after reaffirming that Algeria constitutes a group 
of French ddpartements ” and that all French citizens resident m 
Algeria enjoyed the same rights and were subject to the same duties, 
irrespective of origm or religion, called upon the Government to lake 
firm measures for the restoration of order, whilst avoiding collective 
reprisals ; to submit to Parliament and the Algerian Assembly 
proposals for the full and speedy application of the 1947 Statute, and 
for agrarian reforms , to take steps to raise the living standards of 
the Algerian population ; and, m particular, to raise wages and social 
security benefits by gradual stages to the same level as in Franco. 
The Government was also asked to take all necessary measures 
against foreign countries or groups conducting subversive propaganda 
in Algeria ; to revise the clauses of the 1947 Statute relating to the 
political, legislative, administrative, and financial system, in collabora- 
tion with the Algerian Assembly, In order to integrate Algeria still 
more closely with the French Republic, whilst respecting its person- 
ality and originality ” , and to place no obstacles in the way of the 
expression of ” loyal and constructive ” opposition. 

The vote on the motion of confidence (the first under the 
new rule forbidding proxy voting on such a motion) was taken 
on Oct. 18 and resulted in a Government majority of 308 
votes to 254, with 20 abstentions. The majority of the 
Radicals, XJ.D.S.R., Overseas Independents, Independent 
Republicans, Independent Paysans, Paysam, and A.R.S. voted 
for the Government, whilst the Communists, Socialists, and 
the majority of the GauUists voted against. 

The distribution of votes was as follows* For — 85 MRP., 7X 
Radicals, 43 Independent Republicans, 27 Dissident Gauhlsts 
<A.R.S.), 19 Independent Paysans, 14 Paysam, 14 Gaulliats, 14 
XJ.D.S R , 14 Overseas Independents, and 7 ncmHnscrits* Against — 
100 Socialists, 91 Oommimlsts and Progressistes, 39 GauUists, 0 
Independent Republicans, 4 each Independent Paysam and Paysam, 
2 each IT.D S.R and Dissident Gaulllsts, 1 M.R.P., and 3 non-inscrits* 
Abstentions — 9 GauUists, 4 U.D.S.R., 3 non-mscrita, 2 Independent 
GauUists, 1 Proffresmsis, and 1 Independent Paysan. 

Advanced Date for General Elections. Proposals 
for Electoral Reform. - Parliamentary Debates. 

On Oct. 21 the Cabinet approved a proposal by M. Faure 
that the date of the next general election should be advanced 
from June 1956 to the first half of December. At a press 
conference on the same day, M. Faure said that the Government 
had decided in favour of early elections because it was necessary 
to take “ important and grave decisions affecting national life 
for a long time ahead ” on such Algeria, Morocco, 


the structure of the French Union, France’s position, in. the 
Umted Nations, and relations between East and West. Th^e 
decisions called for a contmuity of policy which must not he 
at the mercy of a change of parliamentary majority following 
elections ; the present Assembly was at the end of its mandate, 
and if elections were not held before June 1956 the first half of 
that year would be largely wasted. The Government, he 
stated, would not itself put forward any proposals for changes 
m the electoral law, but the Assembly would be free to do so 
if it wished. 

The Government’s Bill, consisting of a single clause termina- 
tmg the Assembly’s mandate on Jan. 2, 1956, was placed 
before the Assembly on Oct. 25. On the same day, however, 
M. Faure agreed that two interpellations on Government policy 
should be debated before the Bill. The first of these, which 
had been sponsored by M. Pmeau (Socialist), asked “ what 
measures the Government intends to propose to Parliament 
to pay for military expenses in North Africa, in view of the 
already considerable deficit in the State budget ” ; the other, 
sponsored by M. Duclos (Commumst), called for details of the 

unpopular measures ” which the Government envisaged that 
the new Assembly would have to introduce. 

Opening the debate on the interpellahOTis on Oct 26, M. Pmeau 
contended that the budget deficit for the current year totalled 
978,000,000,000 francs, and m 1956 would rise to 1,222,000,000,000 fr. 
M. Pflimlm (the Finance Minister) replied that the figure for the 
current year was actually 875,000,000,000 fr. , he maintained that 
the financial situation was healthy, that production and exports 
wore rising, and that real wages had increased by 21.6 per cent since 
1952 In the ensuing debate a numfier of deputies, on both the right 
and the left, strongly criticized the Government’s foreign and North 
African pohcy, citing in particular the result of the referendum m 
the Sao-r, El Glaom’s announcement of his support for Sultan 
Mohammed Ben Youssef, and the anti-French pohcy of M. Ngo 
Dmh-Diem in South Vietnam. On a procedural vote, the Assembly 
gave priority to M. Pinoau’s motion of no-confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 289 votes to 286 ; those supporting the motion, m addition 
to the Socialists and Communists, included M Mend^s-Franoe and 
nine other Radicals, and 60 of the 69 GauUists When M Pineau’s 
motion was put to the vote on Oct. 28, however, it was rejected by 
271 votes to 259, M. Mendfes-France’s group again votmg against 
the Government. 

The Government’s proposal to advance the date of general 
elections led to a prolonged controversy on the reform of the 
electoral system, which continued in the two Chambers from 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 17 without any final decision being reached. 
This controversy arose from the fact that, although a majority 
in both Chambers was opposed to the system adopted in 1951 
(sec 11502 A), no alternative system could command a majority 
in the Assembly. The law of 1951, which provides for a modified 
form of proportional representation with apparentements 
(electoral alliances between parties), was adopted with the 
object of weakening the Communists and GauUists m the 
elections of that year. This aim was achieved, as alliances 
between the Socialists, Radicals, M.R.P., and right-wing 
“ moderates ” enabled these groups, with only 50 per cent of 
the votes cast for them individually, to win 63 per cent of 
the seats in the Assembly, whereas the Communists and 
GauUists, with 26 and 23 per cent of the votes respectively, 
gained only 16 and 19 per cent of the seats. This system, 
however, was generally recognized to be unpopular in the 
country, as it was regarded as being unfair or too complicated ; 
moreover, it had failed m practice to produce a coherent 
majority. Among the political parties, support for the 1951 
system was strongest on the right, whilst the Communists and 
M.R.P., both of which enjoy considerable minority support in 
many dipartements, favoured the use of some form of pro- 
portional representation. The Radical Party, on the other 
hand, decided on Nov. 5 in favour of a return to the pre-war 
system of single-member constituencies {scfruUn d^arrondisse- 
ment) with two ballots, a similar decision being subsequently 
taken by the Socialists. 

The Assembly’s Universal Suffrage Commission decided on 
Oct. 29, by 22 votes (Communists, Socialists, and M.E.P.) to 
X9 (Radicals, U.D.S.R., and “ moderates ”) to recommend a 
system of strict proportional representation, whereby “unspent” 
votes were distributed on a national basis. [This system had 
been approved in April 1946 by the Constituent Assembly in the 
first draft Constitution, which, however, was rejected at a 
referendum in the following July.] During the debate in the 
Assembly, which opened on Oct. 80 and concluded on Nov. 8, 
the Government’s Bill in favour of early elections was adopted, 
but none of the 12 proposals for electoral reforms which were 
put forward by various deputies succeeded in obtaining a 
majority. After rejecting by 441 votes to 77 a proposal by M. 
Caillavet (a member of the Radical group supporting M. Mendfes- 
Franoe) that the debate on the date of the elecf&n should b© 
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suspended until a new electoral law had been agreed upon, the 
Assembly voted against the following proposed systems, which 
had been put forward as amendments to the Commission’s 
resolution : 

(1) Single-member constit-aencies with one ballot {scrut%n d*arron- 
dissement d uti tour) , as in the British system . Prop osed by M, Bruyneel 
(Ind Paysan) and rejected by 330 votes to 183* 

(2) Smgle-member constituencies with two ballots (scndin 
d’arrondtssement d deux tours), proposed by M. B6nard (U.D SR). 
Under this system, which was that generally -used tinder the Third 
Republic, an absolute majority is necessary for election on the first 
ballot and a relative majority for election on the second. It was 
rejected hy 320 votes to 266, the Radicals and Sociahsts voting in 
favour and the Communists, the M.R P., and the majority of the 

moderates against 

(3) Voting for a hat of candidates by simple majority with one 
ballot (scrutin de liste ma^oritaire ddparlemental d un tour), proposed 
by iVi. Hugues ( Radical ) The party list obtaining an absolute maj onty 
of votes would win all the seats for the dipartement, whilst if no 
party received such a majority the seats would be distributed by 
proportional representation. Rejected by 329 votes to 284. 

(4) Voting for a list of candidates by simple majority with two 
ballots (scTvtm plwino^mnal ma^oTitaire d^purt&tn&ritaX d deux tours), 
proposed by M. Dronne (Gaullist) The candidates with an absolute 
majority would be returned at the first ballot, and the remaining 
seats would go to the candidates receiving the highest vote on the 
second ballot Rejected by 320 votes to 259. 

(5) Voting for a single candidate on a proportional representation 
basis with one ballot (scrutvn uninoTn/inut proportionnel d6partem6%tal 
d un tour), proposed by M. Denais (Independent) Candidates would 
stand as individuals but would be allowed to form alliances with 
other candidates, the seats being distributed by proportional repre- 
sentation. Rejected by 395 votes to 125. 

(6) Single-member constituencies with one ballot and electoral 
alliances (scrutin d*arrondi$sement d un tour avec apparentament)» 
proposed by M. Boisdd (Dissident Gaullist). Candidates might issue 
a ** previous declaration of unity,*’ and the one obtaining most votes 
(cast for him personally or for candidates allied with him) wotild be 
elected. Rejected by 399 votes to 111. 

(7) Voting for a list of candidates with two ballots (scrufin de lists 
departmental d deux tours), proposed by M. Barrachin (Dissident 
Gaullist) On the first ballot any list obtaining an absolute majority 
would be elected. If a second ballot was necessary, lists might be 
withdrawn or form alhanoes, and any list obtaining 60 per cent of the 
votes would secure all the seats, which otherwise would ho distributed 
by proportional representation. Rejected by 328 votes to 263 

(8) Single or double-member constituencies with two ballots 
(scrutm d^arrondmement), proposed by MM. CaiHavet and Baylet 
(Radicals). Constituencies would be so redrawn that the number 
of deputies returned by each dipartement wofild remain as at present, 
with certain large constituencies returning two members Bolected 
by 302 votes to 285. 

(9) Election by majority vote with two ballots (scrudin departs- 
menial maiontaire d deux tours), proposed by M. Olml (Ind. Paysan). 
Candidates might stand oa individuals or on a complete or incomplete 
list. An absolute maj'ority would be necessary for election on the 
first ballot, and a relative majority on the second Rejected bv 
323 votes to 243 

(10) Multi-member constituencies with one ballot (scrutin departs- 
mental d un tour), proposed by M. Delachcnal (Ind. Paysan). Candi- 
dates would stand as indlvidnals, but might form alliances- Those 
obtaining an absolute ma.jority would be elected, or. in the absence 
of an absolute majority, those with the highest average vote. 
Rejected by 304 votes to 197. 

(11) The single-list system (hste wiiQue comportant toutes les 
candidatures), proposed by M. Defos du Rau (M.R P.). A single list 
of individual candidates would be drawn up, on which the voter 
would leave only the number of names corresponding to the number 
of seats to be filled. Rejected by 407 votes to 119. 

After all the amendments had been rejected, M. Faure stated 
on Nov. 1 that the Government regarded proportional repre- 
sentation as an admissible ” system, but not in the form 
recommended by the Commission- He therefore proposed 
that the Assembly should vote on the first section of the 
Commission’s resolution, which read: “The deputies for 
metropolitan France are elected by party lists on a single 
b^lot with proportional representation.” This motion was 
adopted by 265 votes to 239, with the Sociahst deputies 
abstaimng. 

M, Faure then announced the Government’s support for 
a modified form of proportional representation under which 
the electoral law of 1951 would remain in force, except that 
the system of apparentemmts would be abolished. This pro- 
posal, however, was defeated by 459 votes to 145. Immediately 
after the vote the Prime Minister pointed out that the Assembly 
had rejected all the electoral systems submitted to it except 
the Commission’s proposals for unrestricted proportional 
^presentation, which, he maintained, were unworkable. The 
Government would therefore ask for a vote of confidence on 
its Bill tc) end the Assembly’s mandate, and, once this vote 

^l^ptoral refomi 


The debate on the Government’s Bill was opened on Nov 2 by 
M. Daladier (Radical), who stated that he would vote against the 
Government as a protest against “ snap elections and proportional 
representation with or without appareniemenis ” He alleged that 
the Government wished to prevent a normal election campaign which 
would enable the deputies “ to explain certain problems to the 
electors ” M. Mend^s-France (Radical) asserted that a vote of 
confidence meant that elections would be hold under the law of 1951, 
and defended the scrutin d’ay rondisscment on the grounds that it was 
the most popular system and made for close contact between deputies 
and electors M. Duclos (Communist), whilst emphasizing that the 
Communists had no confidence m the Government, said that they 
would vote for the Bill because they behoved that the sooner elections 
were held, the hotter. M, Le Bail (Socialist) accused tlie Government 
of calling for elections in order to conceal its lack of a, policy, and 
expressed strong support for the scrutm d^an ondissement 

M. Faure, in reply, roitoratod hia argument tha.t very important 
problems must be solved soon, and tliat if eloetjons wore not held until 
June 1956 it would cause a gap of several monttiH It was nocoasary 
to place the issues before the electorate, hut not to spend time on 
explaining problems which should bo devoted to solving them. What 
was important, ho stressed, was to allow the formation of a now 
Assembly and of a stable Government, 

The Government’s Bill was adopted in the early hours of 
Nov. 3 by 330 votes to 211. The Government was supported by 
92 Communists and Pwgresmtes, 32 Radicals, six U.D.S.R., 
TS M.R.P., 12 Overseas Independents, live Gaulhsts, 43 
Independent Republicans, 20 Independent Paymns, 10 Paysans, 
29 Dissident Gaulhsts, and three non-msents'. The opposition 
comprised 92 Sociahsts, 31 Radicals, 12 U.D.S.R., three M.R.P., 
47 Gaulhsts, live Independent Republicans, iive Independent 
Paysans, seven Paxjsam, two Dissident Gaulhsts, and seven 
non-iments. One Radical, one UD.S.R., three M.R.P., two 
Independent Republicans, six GaiiUists, and one non-imcrit 
abstained. 

The Council of the Republic, after an all-nii?ht debate, 
adopted the Government’s Bill on Nov, 9 by 225 votes to 60, 
with the addition of a clause providinjc? for the elections to he 
held m single-member constituencies with two ballots {scrutm 
d^arrondissement d deux tours ) ; the majority of the opposing 
votes were cast by the M.U.iK and the Commumsts. The Bill 
then went back to the National Assembly, whose Universal 
Suffrage Commission, however, rejected the Council’s text hy 
25 votes to 18 and decided in favour of the system of pro- 
portional representation laid down m the law of 1951, but 
without apparentements. The Commission’s report was debated 
on Nov. 9-10 by the Assembly, which rejected the scrutin 
d'arrondissement by a majority of only five votes, as well as 
four other amendments. The rejected proposals were as follows : 

(1) Singlo-momber oonstituoncios with two ballots, l^roposod by 
M. Naegelen (Socialist) and n^jocted by 298 votes to 293 

(2) Voting for a list of oandldatos with two ballots Proposed by 
M. Banrachin and rojoctod by 358 votes to 131 

(3) Voting for a list of candidates with two ballots and “ doclara- 
tions of unity,” proposed by M. Hugues (Radical). This proposal 
meant that before the first ballot ** do<daration8 of unity ” betwoon 
party lists might bo issued. If a list obtaliiod an absolute majority 
on the first ballot it would bo oloctod If there wm a sotsond ballot, 
any single list with an absolute majority would win ail tho seats ; 
if no single list received sucdi a majority, a united list ” with an 
absolute majority would win all tho seats, if no “united list” 
received an absolute majority, tho seats would bo divided by pro- 
portional roprosontation Rojoctod by 383 votes to 223. 

(4) Slngle-mombor oonstltnonolos and tho division of “ unspent ” 
votes by proportional representation on a national basis. Proposed by 
M, Denis (non-insent) and rojoctod by a show of hands. 

(6) Proportional representation with apparmiemenis, In accordance 
with tho law of 1951. Propoaod by M. Bergasse (Dlsaldont Gaullist) 
and rojoctod by 370 votes to 240. 

On behalf of the Socialists, M. Minjoz then proposed a return 
to the system of proportional representation laid down in the 
electoral law of 1940. M. Faure thereupon intervened to 
announce the Government’s support for tho Commission’s 
report, as against M. Minjoz’s proposal, and stated that he 
would make the issue one of confidence. 

In this form the Government’s Bill was adopted by the 
Assembly on Nov. 12 by 285 votes to 247- The Communists 
®J^PPC>ri:ed the Bill after M. Duclos had reaffirmed that, although 
they had no confidence in the Government, they favoured 
early elections, whilst the majority of the Radicals (M. Faure’s 
own party) voted with the Opposition. 

Those supporting the Bill consisted of 94 Oommunisis and Pro- 
Oressistes, 25 Radicals, two U.D.S.R,, 83 M.R.P., 10 Overseas 
Independents, 22 Independent Repubhoans, six Independent Paysans, 
mne Paysom, 27 Dissident Gaulhsts, four Gaulhsts, and tbroo non- 
xmcHts. The opposition oomprlsod 94 Sooiahsts, 12 U.D.8.R., one 
Overseas Independent, 88 Radicals, two M.R.P., 15 Independent 
Republloons, 1 5 Independent Paysans, nine Paysems, three Dissident 
Ga^ats, 51 Gaulhsts, and seven non-inserits. Six Radicals, three 
U.D.S.R., 12 ^dependent Repubhoans, four Independent Paysans, 
one Dissident Gaulllat, one Gat|llist«. and one abstained. 
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The Council of the Repubhc, to which the Bill had been 
remitted m its revised form, agam reinstated on Kov. 15 (by 
233 votes to 50) its amendment m favour of the scrutm (Tarron- 
disseinent with two ballots (except in the Seme departement, 
where proportional representation would remam in force). As 
amended by the Council, the Bill also provided {a) that each 
dipmtement should be divided into single-member constituencies, 
the number of which would be equal to the number of deputies 
returned under the existmg electoral law ; (5) that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for the re-dehmitation of constituencies should 
be submitted to Parliament for ratification withm 12 days of 
the promulgation of the Act ; and (c) that the Assembly’s 
mandate should expire on the seventh Tuesday after the 
ratification of these proposals. 

On Nov. 17 the Assembly decided, by 311 votes to 286, to 
take the Council of the Republic’s text mto consideration ; the 
vote in favour of the scrutm d^arrondissement, which the 
Assembly had previously rejected, was explamed by the fact 
that the" majority of the Gaulhsts voted m its favour for the 
first time. The Umversal Suffrage Commission subsequently 
decided, at the suggestion of M. IMoisan (M.R.P.), to refuse to 
discuss the Bill further until the Government had submitted 
detailed proposals for the re-deiimitation of constituencies on 
the basis of the 1954 census When this resolution was placed 
before the Assembly later the same day, M. Faure appealed 
for a clear decision for or agamst the sc7 utm d^arrondissement ; 
M. Bloisan, however, maintained that the delimitation of 
constituencies was the key to the electoral svstem, and that 
many deputies’ attitude towards the scrutm d'arrondissement 
would depend on how it was carried out. The Commission’s 
resolution w’^as then carried by 334 voles to 265, the Com- 
mumsts, M.R.P., and Gaullists voting for it, and the Socialists, 
Radicals, and U.D.S.R. opposing ; the members of the Govern- 
ment also voted against the resolution, whilst the “ moderates ” 
were divided. 

The Assembly had previously begun a debate on Nov 15 on a Bill 
dealing with electoral registration, postal voting, and elections in 
Algeria, and had adopted, against the Government’s advice, two 
amendments to the Universal BuilYage Commission’s text winch made 
voting compulsory under iionalty of a fine, and which enabled persons 
who were prevented by hoa,vT snow from voting in person to vote 
by post Tho Assembly rejected the Government’s proposal that 
the elections m Algeria should take place on the same day as in 
Franco, except in districts where conditions wore too disturbed to 
permit it, and on Nov 17 adopted the Commission’s text, which 
provided that they should be liold on the fifth Buiiday after tho 
ending of the state of emergency, and that the present deputies for 
Algeria should retain their mandaXos until new elections were hold 

In view of the Assembly’s decision of Nov. 17, the Cabinet 
decided on Nov. 23 to submit to the Assembly two alternative 
schemes for the delimitation of constituencies, which had been 
prepared by the Ministry of the Interior after consultation with 
the local authorities. One of these schemes, in accordance with 
the Council of the Republic’s vote of Nov. 15, divided the 
dipartements into constituencies but left each departement with 
the same number of deputies as before ; the other, following 
the Assembly’s instructions of Nov. 17, re-divided the seats 
between the dipartements on a basis of one deputy for every 
75,000 inhabitants. Under the second scheme, which was 
based on the results of the 1054 census, the Seme dipartement 
(i.e. the Pans area) would gain 10 deputies ; 17 other diparte- 
ments (mostly in the industrial areas of the Nortli and East) 
would gain from one to five deputies ; 37 dipartements (mostly 
in tlie rural areas of the Centre and South) would lose one or 
two deputies ; and 33 would retain the same representation 
as hitherto. 

The Assembly’s Universal Suffrage Commission decided on 
Nov, 25 to postpone consideration of the new constituency 
boundaries, whilst the confirence des prisidents (the committee 
of party leaders which decides on the Assembly’s agenda) 
voted on the same day to devote Nov. 20 to the discussion of 
a number of hostile interpellations on the Government’s general 
policy, rather than to a debate on the elections as M. Faure 
had requested. The Cabinet, however, decided to introduce 
a new Bill under which the Assembly’s mandate would expire 
on the seventh Sunday after the promulgation of a new electoral 
law ; if no such law had been voted by Dec. 81, however, the 
Assembly’s mandate would automatically expire on l^cb. 16, 
1956. When the Assembly met later in the day M. Faure 
announced that he would demand priority for the new Bill 
and would regard the question as one of confidence. 

The vote on the motion of confidence (i.e. on the Govern- 
ment’s demand that its new Bill should be given priority) was 
taken on Nov. 20, and resulted m the defeat of the Government 
by an absolute majority. 


M. I.adurie {Paysan) declared that Ins group, althougli supporting 
early elections, would vote agamst tbe Government because (he 
alleged) the electoral issue was being used by the Government to 
prevent the Assembly fcom discussing mtemational affairs, m which 
France had recently suffered a number of setbacks, and North 
African policy M. Barrachin (A.R.S ) asserted that the Assembly’s 
failure to pass an electoral law had been due to the fact that the 
Government was itself too divided to have a pohoy on the subject. 
M. Mitterand (U.D.S R ) accused the Prune Minister of trying to 
prevent the Assembly from discussing its general pohey, of attempting 
to discredit the Assembly m the eyes of the country, and of secretly 
wishmg to hold elections xmder the law of 1951. M. Depreux (Sooiahst) 
alleged that M. Faure wished, ** hke the Enghsh Conservatives, to 
avoid having to reveal to the electors a disturbmg economic and 
financial situation with a probable deficit of 1,000,000,000,000 francs 
for 1956 ” ; he also accused M. Fanre of disoreditmg parliamentary 
institutions by spreadmg the msmuation that those who voted 
agamst the Government were afraid to face the electorate ” M. Duclos 
declared that the Communists would vote agamst the Government as 
they did not wish to give imphcit approval to a pohey which they 
considered contrary to the national interest He appealed to the 
Socialists to co-operate with the Commumsts m the forthcoming 
elections to ensure a left-wing victory. General de Monsabert 
(Gaulhst) violently denoxmeed the Government’s policy in North 
Africa, and especially m Morocco 

M. Faure, replymg to the debate, rejected the allegations that the 
Government was trying to paralyse ” the Assembly’s debates on 
general policies. He recalled that the Government had already 
agreed to two fuU-scalo debates on Morocco and Algeria before 
putting fonvard its proposals for early elections Since then it had 
accepted M Pmeau’s %nterjoellation of Oct. 26, had left Parliament 
free to choose an electoral system, and had drawn up the proposals 
for dohmitation of constituencies which it had been asked for. 

The Assembly had approved tho Government’s North African 
pohoy, as well as its economic and financial policy, and should 
therefore now agree on a date for ending its mandate, after which it 
could decide on the agenda for the remainder of tho session. 

The motion of confidence was rejected by 318 votes (six 
more than the required absolute majority of 312) to 218, with 20 
abstentions. 

Those voting agamst the Government comprised 92 Commumsts 
and ProgresststeSf 97 Sociahsts, 34 Radicals, eight IT.D.S R., one 
MR.P., one Overseas Independent, 51 Gaullists, 12 Independent 
Republicans, four Independent Paysans, seven Paysans, five dissident 
Gaulhsts, and six non^zmcrits . The Government was supported by 
31 Radicals, six XJ.H S.R., 75 M.R.P., eight Overseas Independents, 
34 Independent Republicans, 21 Independent Paysans, 10 Paysans, 
25 dissident Gaulhsts, 3 Gaulhsts, apd five non‘%ns<mt8. Three 
Radicals, two U D S R., four MRP., three Gaulhsts, four Inde- 
pendent Republicans two Paysans, and two Dissident Gaulhsts 
ahs tamed from voting 

Dissolution of National Assembly. 

After prolonged discussions under the chairmanship of 
President Coty, the Cabinet decided on Nov. 30 to dissolve the 
Assembly and to hold general elections. This decision — ^which 
was strongly supported by the M.R.P. and “ moderate ” 
members of the Government, but was opposed by six of the 
eight Radical Ministers — ^was m accordance with Article 51 
of the Constitution, which lays down that if the Government 
IS defeated twice in 18 months by an absolute majority on a 
vote of confidence or a vote of censure, the Council of Ministers 
may order a dissolution after consulting the President of the 
Assembly. [M. Mendfes-France’s Government was defeated 
on a vote of confidence on Feb, 5 by 319 votes to 273.] The 
dissolution was the first m French history since 1877, when 
the P'rench Parliament was dissolved by President MacMahon 
shortly after the foundation of the Third Republic. 

Radical and Socialist Opposition to Dissolution. - 
M. Faure expelled from Radical Party. 

The Cabinet’s decision brought to a head the crisis which 
had divided the Radical Party since the fall of M. Mend^s- 
France and his supersession as Premier by M. P’aure, both 
leading members of the party. Five of the six Radical Ministers 
who had opposed the dissolution of Parliament rendered their 
resignation to the Prime Minister on Dec. 1 : M. Bourg&s- 
Maunoury (Interior), M. lierthoin (Education), M. Moricc 
(Industry and Commerce), M. Gilbert-Jules (State Secretary for 
Fmance), and M. Laforest (State Secretary for Defence). At 
a meeting of the bureau of the Radical Party held on the same 
day and presided over by M. Herriot, 19 members voted to 
expel M. Faure from the party for “ persistent indiscipline ” ; 
six of the bureau’s members recommended that M, Faure should 
only be reprimanded, whilst two opposed his expulsion. 

A statement Issued after the mooting accused M Faure of oon- 
duotliig ** mauooiivres to bring about a snap oloction with an obscure 
and unpopular electoral system, in defiance of decisions of tho party 
congress and of repeated appeals by M. Herriot and a majority of 
the Radical deputies. " M. Faure, who had attended tho first part 
of the meeting, was reported to have said that he had always con- 
sidered himself to bo ** on leave from the party ” since he had aooepted 
the Premiership ; ho was also said to have pointed out that he liad 
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done eYerything in Ins power to ’bring about a cbange in the electoral 
system to the scrutin d’arrond%sse7nent — ^i.e., the electoral system 
advocated by the Hadicals Commenting later on the bureau's 
decision to expel him, M. Faure declared that it was an xmwarranted 
and unprecedented procedure to expel a Prime Minister because a 
decision taken by his Government had not been approved by his 
party. He added that he would appeal against the decision. 

Shortly before the announcement of the Assembly’s dissolu- 
tion on Nov. 80, the Government’s mtention to follow this 
course had been denomiced in a jomt statement issued by M. 
Herriot, M. Mendfes-France, and M. QueuiUe (all former Radical 
Prime Ministers), as well as by the chairmen of the Radical, 
Sociahst, and U.D.S.R. parliamentary groups (respectively 
MM. Tony R4villon, Depreux, and Secr?tame), M. Fran90is 
Mitterrand (national president of the U.D.S.R.), and M. Chaban- 
Delmas (president of the Gaullist group). In their statement 
they said that, though dissolution of the Assembly might 
cordorm to the letter of the Constitution, it “violated its 
spirit ” and constituted a “ manoeuvre which tried to utilize 
the Constitution for the obvious purpose of preventing any 
electoral reform as desired by the great majority of Frenchmen.” 

The executive committee of the Socialist Party issued a 
statement on Dec. 1 strongly condemnmg the Government’s 
action m dissolving the National Assembly “ without having 
obtamed parliamentary approval for the reform of the electoral 
system.” 

The Socialist parliamentary party also decided on Dec. 1 to 
demand an immediate meeting of the Assembly to discuss the 
abohtion of the system of apparentements. This demand was 
supported by the Radical group, and a meetmg of the bureau 
of the Assembly was fixed for the afternoon of Dec. 2 to consider 
It. In order to prevent the Assembly from meetmg, however, 
the Government published durmg the morning of Dec. 2 the 
decree dissolving the Assembly, which it had not immediately 
promulgated in order to avoid havmg to hold elections on 
Christmas Day (i.e. the last Sunday withm the 30-day time- 
limit provided for under Article 52 of the Constitution). 

The Ministry of the Interior announced on Dec. 8 that the 
elections would take place on Jan. 2, 1956 ; that the elections 
would be conducted on the basis of electoral lists to be com- 
pleted by Dec. 10 ; and that parties wislung to form electoral 
alliances under the law of 1951 would be required to complete 
the necessary formalities by midnight on Dec. 10. 

After consultations with President Coty, M. Faure informed 
the five Radical Mimsters who had tendered their resignation 
that he could not accept it under the Constitution, since Article 
52 provided that the Cabinet “ continues to function ” pending 
the meetmg of the new Assembly, and as its composition was 
therefore unchangeable. The Ministers m question would thus 
be expected to attend to current business in their Ministries, 
but would be considered as “prevented” from attending 
Cabinet meetings, though havmg the right to participate m 
such meetings whenever they wanted to prevent measures 
from being taken to which they were opposed. It was 
announced at the same time that M. Faure himself would take 
over ad interim those functions of the Ministry of the Interior 
which concerned the consequences of Lhe Assembly’s dissolution 
— ^i.e., the elections and Algerian affairs- 

Postponement of Elections in Algeria. 

Although it was announced on Dec. 8 that elections in 
Algeria would take place on Jan. 2, simultaneously with those 
in Metropolitan France, tlie Government subsequently decided 
on Dec. 10 to reverse this decision and to postpone the elections 
m Algeria. 

M. Faur© explained in a press statement that the decision to 
postpone elections in Algeria was due to the following reasons ; (1) it 
was considered that force mafeure (i.e., the present txonbled state of 
Algeria) was legally a siiflacient reason to postpone the elections for 
a while, though not indefinitely ; (2) the Algerian Assembly had 
adopted a resolution on Dec. 8, hy 67 votes to 10, demanding that 
elections should not he held in Algeria at the present time ; (3) the 
creation of the new ddpartement of Bdne required a revised delimitation 
of oonstitnenoies which had not yet been carried out, hut would 
start immediately. 

It was pomted out in the French Press that the dissolution 
of the National Assembly automatically terminated the state 
of emergency in Algeria, m accordance with Article 4 of the 
Law of April 8, 1951, which contained an express provision 
to that effect. In consequence, all measures taken under the 
state of emergency would automatically be annulled, except 
that military tribunals would continue to deal with 
crimes or offences which had been referred to them previously. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. Electoral 
Reform <1951)9 11502 A; Algeria, 14431 A; Morocco, 
14528 A; 14473 A; Cabinet, 14069 A.) 


A. GREECE - TURKEY. — Turkish « Moral Repara- 
tion ” for Anti- Greek Riots in Izmir. 

Two ceremonies intended to make “ moral reparation ” 
for the anti-Greek riots m Izmir (Smyrna) on Sept, 6 took 
place m that city on Oct. 24. During the riots the Greek 
Consulate had been burned down and Greek officers attached 
to the South-Eastern European Command of NATO had been 
attacked and msulted. 

At the first ceremony of “ moral reparation " the Greek flag was 
hoisted over the new Greek Consulate bmldmg by the Turkish 
Munster of Commmncations (who represents Izmir in the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly), with full military honours The ceremony 
was attended by the Greek Ambassador in Ankara, representatives 
of Turkish civil and military authorities, and the Consnls of NATO 
member-countries 

At the second ceremony, later the same day, there was a joint 
meeting of Greek and Turkish officers at wliioli apologies were 
tendered to the Greek officers for the insnlts made to their uniform 
Turkish and Greek Army units also attended the hoisting of the Greek 
flag on the Turkish Officers' Club, to demonstrate the Turkish 
Army's regard for the Greek Army and officers " 

Deep regret for the incidents of Sept. 6, and an expression 
of Turkey’s desire to continue the ties of friendship developed 
with Greece, had earlier been expressed by M. Menderes (the 
Turkish Prime Minister) m a statement to the Grand National 
Assembly on Sept. 12. In the course of his speech M. Menderes 
emphasized that Turkey had always considered that a Greco- 
Turkish alliance was a guarantee of the mutual existence of 
both countries, and that Turkey’s views m this respect remained 
unchanged. 

Turkish-Greek negotiations on the question of material 
reparations to those Greeks who had suffered damage or injury 
durmg the anti-Greek riots m Istanbul commenced in October, 

A mission of friendship sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches left Geneva on Nov. 6 to pay a week’s visit to the 
Christian Clxurches m Turkey. It was stated that about three- 
quarters of the Greek Orthodox churches m Istanbul had been 
either destroyed by fire in the disturbances of Sept. 6 or were 
so badly damaged as to be unusable. The total material 
damage was conservatively estimated by the World Council 
of Churches at 11150,000,000. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Le Monde, Pans - Turkish Embassy, London) (14424 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Torquay By-election. 

The Torquay by-election, caused by the death of Mr, Charles 
Williams (Conservative), was held on Dec. 15 with the following 
result : 

Bennett, F. M. (Conservative) . . . . 20,904 

Hamhng, William (Labour) . . . . . . 10,888 

Bessell, P. J. (Liberal) . . . . . 9,775 


No change. Conservative majority . . 10,581 

Figures at the general election wore : O. Williams (C.) 29,777, 
R Briscoe (Lab.) 12,547, P J. Bessell (L.) 7,012 — Conaorvativ© 
malority 17,230. 

Tho Conservative oanffidato received 50.9 per cent of the votes 
in the by-election, tho Ijabour candidate 25 3 per cent, and the 
Liberal candidate 23 8 per cent, compared with rospoctivo percentages 
of 60.4, 25.4, and 14.2 at tho general election. Tho Consorvativo 
proportion of tho poll thus fell hy 9.5 por cent and tho Labour 
proportion by 0.1 per cent, whilst the Liberal proportion increased by 
9.6 per cent. 

62.6 per cent of tho olectorato voted in tho by-elootion, compared 
with 75.5 per cent at tho general election. Tho elootorate numbered 
65,702, compared with 65,353 at the general election. 

Mr. Frederic Bennett (37), a barrister, represented Reading North 
from 1951 until tho general olootion last May, when he narrowly 
failed to secure election for the reorganized Reading oonstituonoy. 

Mr. Charles Williams (69), who died on Ocb, 28, had repre- 
sented Torquay since 1924, and was previously member for 
Tavistock (1918-22). He was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Mmistry of Agriculture in 1921-22, and served as Deputy 
Chairman of Ways and Means in 1948 and Chairman and 
Deputy Speaker in 1945. He became a Privy Councillor in 1952. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 1:4570 C.) 

C. CANADA. — Construction of Bridge between Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island. 

A bndge across the Canso Strait, separating Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton Island, was formally opened on Aug. 18 by 
Mr. C. D. Howe, the Federal Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
The bridge, completed at a cost of 128,000,000 (Can.), owed its 
inception to the late Mr. Angus Macdonald, Premier of Nova 
Scotia, and will provide a direct link between the coal-mining 
areas of Cape Breton and the industrial region around Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. (Montreal Star) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Attlee^s Resignation 
from Labour Party Leadership. - Mr. Gaitskell elected 
Leader of Labour Party. - Mr. Morrison’s Resignation 
from Deputy Leadership. - Earldom conferred on Mr. 
Attlee. - Lord Alexander of Hillsborough elected Leader 
of Labour Peers. 

Mr. Clement R. Attlee (72) resigned on Dec. 7 from the 
leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party, which he had 
held for 20 years. It was announced by the Prune Munster on 
the same day that the Queen had approved the conferment of an 
earldom on Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Attlee’s decision to resign the party leadership had been 
announced by him earher m the day at a meetmg of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. On the proposal of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, seconded by Mr. Tom Williams, the meetmg 
unanimously adopted a resolution placing on record “ its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by the Right Hon. C. R. 
Attlee over many years both as leader of the party. Prime 
Munster in the Labour Governments of 1945-51 and to the 
wider movement outside and the country as a whole.” 

Clement Richard Attlee was born in 1883 at Pntney (London), 
the son of a sohcitor, and was educated at Haileybury and Umversity 
College, Oxford. He was called to the Bar m 1909, did much social 
work m the East End of London, and was secretary of Toynbee Hall 
before the First World War He was also a lecturer in Social Science 
at the London School of Economics in 1912-13 During the war he 
served as an infantry ofldeer at Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia (where he 
was wounded), and on the Western front, ending his service with the 
rank of ma 3 or 

In 1919 Mr Attlee became the first Labour mayor of Stepney, 
and m 1922 entered the Honso of Commons as Member for Limehouso 
After a period as deputy leader he was elected loader of the Parha- 
mentary Labour Party m 1935 in succession to Mr George Laxisbury, 
holding that post uninterruptedly until his retirement. In 1940 lie 
entered Sir (then Mr.) Winston ChurcliiU’s Coahtion Government, 
and played an important part m the direction of the nation*s war 
efEort as Deputy Prime Minister and member of the War Cabinet 
He became Prime Minister in 1945, when the Labour Party came to 
power with a large overall majority, and remamed Premier after the 
1950 election, when the Labour majority was reduced to six After 
Labour’s defeat in the election of October, 1951, he became Leader 
of the Opposition. Since 1950 ho had been MP for Walthamstow 
West, following the abolition of his former Limehouso constituency. 

Tributes to Mr. Attlee were paid in the House of Commons 
on Dec. 8 by the Prune Minister, the leader of the Liberal Party 
(Mr. Clement Davies), and Mr. Herbert Morrison, who replied 
on behalf of the Labour Party. 

Sir Anthony Eden expressed “ the personal regret which Members 
in all parts of the House sincoroly fool at the departure of Mr Attlee 
from our midst Ho continued • Mr Attlee, m the 33 years ho 
sat here, never made a personal enemy, and I know how many smeoro 
attachments for his gifts were made and felt by us on this side 
Thirty -throe years is a long span in the life of anyone, and Mr Attlee 
in that period was sometimes on these honchos and sometimes on 
those j sometimes with many oompamons, sometimes with few 
That IS the lot of political life wo all endure But however that fell 
out, at all times he was a good House of Commons man, and his 
translation to another place [i e. the House of Lords] can never 
really change that For nearly five years I sat with Mr Attlee in the 
War Cabinet. Times were more often stern than smooth, and 
although this is not a day for obituary, there wore throe (lualitios of 
the right hon. gentleman which come to my mind from those years — 
his courage, his patience, and his tenacity. Wo like to fool that In 
another place health will be given him for many years to come to 
continue to servo his party and the nation.” 

Air. Clement Davies recalled that ho had known Mr. Attlee as a 
friend for a guartor of a century, and added * In his partnership 
with Sir Winston Churchill during the war his loyal devotion to duty 
and his sound judgment won the respect of aU Ho, together with 

Sir Winston Churchill, made history His outstanding quality was 

integrity, coupled with groat modesty and a complete and un- 
remitting devotion to duty ” 

[On the previous day the Liberal leader had issued the following 
statement . ** Not only his party, but the nation, and indeed the 
Commonwealth, are heavily indebted to Clement Attlee. For over 
20 years he has borne the heavy burden of leadership. He is In the 
proud position of being able to say that ho was Prime Minister when 
the great building containing tbc welfare society of which wo are ah 
proud was completed. ... It will be a permanent memorial to him.”! 

MrMorrmon, on behalf of the Opposition, thanked the Government 
and the Liberal Party for their tributes to Mr. Attlee. ” Bo far as 
the ofiaolal Opposition are ooxioemod,” ho added, ‘'we owe him a 
special debt for the sorvioos rendered to us over a long period of 20 
years, and a number of years before that. The House will agree iliat 
he not only served his party, but the country and the world, to the 
best of his ability. . . , We shall romembor with respect and pride the 
association of all of us, in all anarters, with the man who served 
Parhament with groat distinction and ability.” 

Tributes were also paid to Mr. Attlee by many Commonwealth 
statesmen, among them the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. 
Menzies), who described Mr. Attlee as “ a great Englishman, 
a man of singular political skill and high integrity ” who 


deserved well of the whole British people , the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand (Mr. Holland), who invited Air. and Airs. Attlee 
to visit the Dominion ; and the Prime Minister of Ceylon (Sir 
John Koteiawala), who said that “ Mr. Attlee set the seal of 
statesmanship on British policy in Asia when his Government 
had the foresight to grant complete mdependence to Burma, 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon.” 

Three nominations were received on Dee. 8 for the vacant 
leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party — ^those of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison (67), the Deputy Leader of the party ; Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell (49) ; and Mr, Aneurm Bevan (58). 

It was made knowa after a meetmg of the Parhameutary Labour 
Party ou Dec 8 that Mr. Bevau had offered to withdraw his nomina- 
tiou m order to secure the unopposed return of Air. Morrison, if Mr 
Gaitskell did the same The following statement was issued hy Mr 
Bevan . “I have been approached by Mr. D. R Grenfell, Mr. L 
Hale, Air D T. Jones, Air. C W Key, Sir Frederick Messer, Air. W 
Monslow, Mr W. T Paling, Mr E Shmwell, Air R. K. Stokes, and 
Mr S P Yiant, who have suggested to me that it is desirable m 
the mterests of the Labour Party to avoid a contest for the leadership 
of the party They have asked whether, if other nominees withdrew, 
I would also withdraw in order to give an unopposed return to Air 
Herbert Morrison. I have informed them that I should certainly be 
wilhng to fall in with their suggestion ” 

Air. Gaitskell, however, declined to withdraw his candidature and 
issued the following statement “ A number of my coheaguea have 
been good enough to nominate me They have made it plain to me 
that they would greatly regret it if I were to withdraw I propose 
to allow my name to stand I have the highest regard for Mr Morrison, 
but I think the party should have the opportunity of choosing ” 

[The leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party is elected by the 
Labour Members of Parliament, who numbered 274 at the time of 
Mr Attlee’s resignation Under party rules, the successful candidate 
must obtain an absolute majority over all other candidates (i e the 
votes cast for him must exceed the combined totals of the other 
candidates) Should an absolute majority not be forthcoming, the 
candidate with the lowest nuuibor of votes drops out, and a now 
ballot IS held until an absolute majority is obtained ] 

Balloting was completed on Dec. 14, when Mr. Gaitskell 
was elected leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party in 
succession to Mr. Attlee, having obtained an absolute majority 
of votes on the first ballot. The total number of votes cast 
was 267, the result being as follows 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 

157 

Mr. Aneunn Bevan 

70 

Mr. Herbert Morrison 

40 


Mr. Gaitskell thus became leader of the Labour Party, and 
concurrently Leader of the Opposition, at the age of 49. 

Bom m 190G, Hugh Gaitskell was educated at Winchester and 
New Collogo, Oxford, taking first-class honours in philosophy, 
politics, and economies After unsuccessfully contesting Chatham 
in 1935, ho later became head of the Department of Political Economy 
at University College, London, and Reader m Political Economy in 
the University of London. lie was seconded to the Civil Service after 
the outbreak of war, and in 1940 was appointed principal private 
secretary to Dr. Dalton, then Minister of Economic Warfare in 
Mr. Churchiirs Coalition Govornmont. In 1942 ho became Principal 
Assistant Secretary tit the Board of Trade when Dr. Dalton became 
X>roBidont of that department, retaining the post until the end of 
the war In tlio general election of 1945 he was returned for Leeds 
South with a majonty of over 10,000. He became Parliamentary 
SO(*rotary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power m 1946, and in the 
following year succoodod Mr. Shmwoll as Minister of Fuel and Power. 

Following the general election of 1950 Mr. Ga-itskell was appointed 
Minister of State for Economic Affairs, a position of considerable 
importance in view of the seriousness of the economic situation at 
tho time. In that capacity ho frequently deputised for the then 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer (the late Sir Stafford Cripps), who was 
already suffering from 111-hoaltli. After Sir Stafford’s resignation in 
October, 1950, Mr. Gaitskell succoodod him as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at tho ago of 44--the youngest Ohauoollor since the 
appointment of Mr. (later Sir) Austen Ohamherlam in 1903 He 
Introduced one Budget, which involved a number of taxation inoreasoB 
and which was severely oritiol/.od by tho Conservative Party. 

After tho defeat of tho Labour Government in 1951 Mr. Gaitskell 
oontinuod to deal with financial and oconomie, matters from tho 
Opposition front bench. During tho subsequent “ Bovanite ” 
controversy within tho party ho strongly supported tho official party 
leadership, voting for tho expulsion of Mr. Bevan from tho National 
Executive Committee. With the support of many trade unions, he 
was elected Treasurer of the Taabour Party in 1954 in succession to the 
la, to Mr. Arthur Greenwood, obtaining a big majority over Mr. Bevan. 
At tho hist party oonferonoo in O(jiobor (see 14515 A) ho was ro-oleoted 
to the party troasurorship with a still bigger majority. 

After Mr. GaitskelPs election, Mr. Morrison formally tendered 
his resignation as deputy leader of the Labour Party^a 
decision which meant that he would no longer be a member 
either of the Opposition Shadow Cabinet ” or of the party s 
National Executive Committee. It was agreed that the election 
of the new deputy leader should be deferred until after the 
Christmas recess, and that the filling of the vacant seat in the 
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‘‘ Shadow Cabinet ” resulting from Mr. Gaitskell’s election as 
party leader should be simdarly deferred. A statement was 
issued by the Parliamentary Labour Party accepting Mr. 
Morrison’s resignation “ with regret,” and recording the party’s 
“ great appreciation of the services rendered by him over so 
many years.” 

Addressing the Parliamentary Labour Party after his 
election, Mr. Gaitskell expressed his thanks to his colleagues 
and paid the following tribute to Mr. Morrison’s work for the 
Labour movement : 

“ He has served the party and the country m the most devoted 
manner for well over 30 year^i. Ho has been ni many ways the 
mam architect of the party’s pohcy m home affairs as it has developed 
over this period. He has played the major part m building up the 
party organization, particularly in the period before and immediately 
after the war. His work on the L C.C. and m the Loudon Labour 
Party set everybody an extraordinarily fine example. We shall 
miss very much his wise counsel and his great experience, just as wo 
shah miss those qualities m Mr Abtloe ” 

Mr. Attlee’s title was gazetted on Dec. 16 as Viscount 
Prestwood, of Walthamstow m the County of Essex, and 
Earl Attlee. The title was taken from the name of the 
Buckmghamshire village where Mr. and Mrs. Attlee live, and 
from Mr. Attlee’s constituency. 

Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough was elected Leader of 
the Laboui peers on Nov. 1C m succession to Earl .Jowitt, who 
had retired on grounds of age. Lord Alexander (who is 70, 
the same age as Lord Jowitt) lepresenLed the Hillsborough 
division of Sheffield (as Mr. A. V. Alexander) from 1922-31 and 
1935-40, and was prominently associated with the co-operative 
movement. He was First Lord of the Admiralty throughout 
the Second World War, and held the same position in 1929-31 
under Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and in 1945-46 under Mr. Attlee. 
(Times - Daily Herald - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. irep. 
Labour Party, X4515 A ; Mr. Attlee, Blection to Party 

Leadership, 1823 B.) 

A BRAZIL. — Failure of Seuhor Cafs6 Filho’s Attempt 
to resume Presidency. - State of Siege. - Completion of 
President Nereu Ramos’s Cabinet. 

Senhor Caf6 Filho, who had taken indefinite leave from the 
presidency on Nov, 8 after suffering a heart attack, announced 
on Nov. 21 that he had recovered his health and would resume 
office- His decision, however, was strongly opposed by those 
groups who, with the support of the Army, had deposed his 
successor, Senhor Coimbra da Luz, and had secured the election 
of Senhor Nereu Ramos as acting President. The opposition 
to Senhor Caf4 Eilho’s return arose from the belief that he 
belonged to those groups who were against Senhor Kubitschek 
and Senhor Goulart taking office m January 1 956 as the new 
President and Vice-President. 

As soon as Senhor Cafd Filho ’s intention was made known, 
troops were called out and surrounded the Presidential palace, 
the Chamber of Deputies, the War Ministry, and Senhor Caf<5 
Filho’s private residence, whilst guards were mounted at other 
strategic positions m Rio de Janeiro. The Chamber of Deputies, 
at a special session, voted on Nov. 22 (by 179 votes to 94) to 
disqualify him from office and to confirm Senhor Nereu Ramos 
as acting President, this decision being endorsed by the Senate 
on the same day by 85 votes to 10. Senhor Caf6 Filho 
himself, who insisted that he was still constiLutionally President 
and who refused to resign, was placed under house arrest. 

At the request of the Army leaders, and in order to prevent 
Senhor Caf6 Pilho’s friends from taking action to reinstate 
him as President, a Bill imposing a state of siege for 30 days 
was passed by Congress on Nov. 24, the voting being 178 to 
91 in the Chamber of Deputies and 35 to 15 in the Senate. The 
state of siege~a modified form of martial law — ^provides for 
press and radio censorship and for the suspension of a number 
of civil liberties, including habeas corpus. 

The Cabinet of President Nereu Ramos (see 14530 A) was 
completed on Nov. 25 with the following appointments : 
Agriculture — Senhor Eduardo CataRo ; Transport — Senhor 
Lucas Lopes ; Public Health — Senhor M4rio Pinnotti ; 
Education — Senhor Abiguar Renault. Senhor Mario Brandt 
took office on Nov. 17 as the new president of the Bank of 
Brazil. — (Times - Le Monde, Pans - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Brazil, X4530 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Foreign Service. 

It was announced in The Hague during September that the 
Netherlands Legations in Luxemburg, Chile, Colombia, Egypt, 
Peru, Greece, and Turkey would be raised to the status of 
Embassies. (Netherlands News Agency) 


C. YUGOSLAVIA-UNITED KINGDOM.— M. Kardelfs 
Visit to London. - Discussions with British Ministers. 

M. Edvard Kardelj, senior Vice-President of the Yugoslav 
Federal Executive Council, visited London fiom Nov. 14-20 
at the invitation of the British Government. During his stay 
he had talks on the international situation and on matters of 
common concern with Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Macmillan (the 
Foreign Secretary), and Mr. Butler (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). He met other members of the British Government, 
was received m audience by H.M. the Queen, and visited the 
Atomic Energy Establishment at Harwell. M. Kardelj ’s visit 
was a continuation of the series of personal contacts between 
British and Yugoslav leaders, the last such occasion having 
been President Tito’s visit to London in March 1953. 

The following statement was issued by the Foreign Office 
on Nov. 19 : 

“ The full and very cordial disoussions which Mr ICardclj has had 
with 11 M Ministers have ooiihrmod the extent to whicli both countries 
share the same basic amis in the conduct of their foreign relations. 
They have shown, that the U K and Yiiffoslavia attaesh the same 
importance to the maintonaueo of the indepondeneo of so via eif?n States, 
the I’cdinition of iniernationat tension, and the anlucveinont of lastnij? 
peace and genumo co -operation botwocn a, 11 nations. The points ol 
view of l)oth Governments on the methods of pursiihift' such common 
anus iiave been freely di8<5nssod The couvorsations have been most 
valuable and have shown a wide measure of aprroemoDi, and under- 
standing* hetwoon the two Govern mcnis 

Mr. rCn,rd(^l)’s visit lias served to eonilrm the sineero friendship 
e.xisting between the IT K and Yiij^oalavia, and the happy state of 
their relations 11 M Goveimuont and the YiUToslav (ilovernmont 
are deterniinod to maintain and dewvlop tlioir eollnboration iluoiigh 
frequent eonsnltatieiis and in all otlnn* aiipropnate wavs Both 
Govornmonts are convinced that in this way they will together he 
a.hlo to make an impori.ant eontrilmtion to tlio solution of world 
prohloms ” 

It was authoritatively staled that M. Kardclj’s conversations 
with the British Ministers on the international situation had 
dealt principally with developments after the Geneva Conference 
of If'orcign Ministers, and that M. Kardelj had also discussed 
new arrangements for the repayment of the British loans to 
Yugoslavia, totalling £17,000,000.— (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Daily Telegraph - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. X4358 A ; U.K. Aid to Yugoslavia, X4X62 A.) 

D. PAKISTAN. — Formation of West Pakistan. - 
Amendment Bill. 

Tlie Pakistani Constituent Assembly passed a Bill on Nov. 9 
amending the Establishment of West Pakistan Act in certain 
respects. The principal clianges made by the Bill were as follows : 

Bahawalpur. The oloi'tond eolloge to e.hooflc the 23 Bahawalpur 
roproHontatlvos in tlio rnterim hogislaturo of WcHt Pakistan would 
not bo the District Boards (as laid down la the original Act) hut the 
State Ticgislative Ass(»ui)ly It was explained that this Assemiily 
had only l>e<m suspended in Noyemhor and not dissolved, as 
had been originally reyiortcHl (soo 13893 K) and as had also boon 
assumed when drafting tho West Pakistan Establishmont Act. Under 
the AmondiiKmt Bill the momhers of tlio Btalo Legislative Assombly 
wore prrntiped in throe district olootornl collcgos . Bahawalpur 
(okMiUng nine inoinbors, Inchiditig one woman), Bahawalnagar, and 
Bahimyarkhan (elooting seven membors each). 

Karachi Federal Area. Til© electoral college was divided into two, 
viz , tho elo(i,ed councillors of tho Municipal Corporation of Karachi, 
who would elmoao 13 roprosontatlvos to tho Interim Legislature 
(including one non- Moslem and one woman), and tho elected members 
of tho Cantomnont Boards of Karachi, Brigh Bond, Malir, andManora, 
who would jointly elect one moinhor. 

West Pakistan High Court. The Amendment Bill laid down that 
the Court would have jurisdiction over tho whole of West I^akistan 
except tho special arena, which, as dellnod by the Act itself, comprise 
tho Tribal Areas of Baluchistan, tho Punjab, and the North-West 
Frontier, and tho States of Amb, Ohitral, Dir and Swat. 

The Amendment Bill was piloted through the Assembly by 
Mr. Chundngar (Minister for Law) and Sardar Amir Azam 
Khan (Minister for Parliamentary Affairs), and was subsequently 
signed by the Governor-General.— -(Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London) (JPrev. yep. X452X A.) 

E. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Transport Board Report. 

The annual report of Coras lompair Eireann (the Irish 
Transport Board) for the year ended March 31, 1955, published 
on Nov. 29, showed a loss of £866,585, compared with a loss 
of £1,021,069 in 1953-54. This increased the Board’s indebted- 
ness to the Central Fund to £2,526,000. 

In addition to road passenger and freight services, including 
the Dublin buses, C.I.E. runs the railways in the Irish Republic. 
It was stated in the report that the number of diesel rail-car 
units in service had been increased by 20 to 67. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep, X3585 A.) 
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A. BURMA. — Premier U Nu’s World Tour. 

The Prime Mimster of Burma, U Nu, made two extensive 
tours of foreign countries during the sprmg and autumn of 
1955. In the first of these tours (May 28 - June 23) he visited 
in succession Israel, Yugoslavia, Britam, the U.S.A., and 
Japan, whilst on his second tour (Oct. 17 - Nov. 16) he visited 
the Soviet Union (after brief visits to India and Afghanistan), 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Poland. The itmerary 
for the first tour was also to have mcluded Egypt, but U Nu’s 
projected visit to that country was cancelled in view of the 
Arab States’ objections to bis visit to Israel, which he refused 
to abandon m spite of Arab pressure. 

Summaries of U Nu’s visits to Israel, Yugoslavia, Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union are brought below. 

Israel- DTirmg* his eight-day visit (May 29 - June 6), the first 
to be paid to Israel by the Prime Mimster of a foreign country, 
XJ Nu had conversations m Jerusalem with Mi Sharett (then Prime 
iVIimster of Israel) and other Israeh Mmistors, called upon President 
Ben-Zvi, attended a State banquet given in his honoiu, and laid 
wreaths on the tombs of Dr Theodore Herzl, the father ” of 
Ziomsm, and Dr Chaim Weizmann, the first President of Israel He 
also visited Tel- Aviv (where he received the Freedom of the city) 
and Haifa, as well as agricultural settlements, land reclamation 
projects, mdustrial enterprises, schools, and religious mstitutions 

Speakmg at a reception before leaving Israel, U Nu thanked the 
Israeli people for the extraordmary warmth of the welcome extended 
to me everywhere in your hospitable country ” He expressed 
particular interest in the work of the Kibhufsim (the agricultural 
settlements in which Israeh farmers holdall land, property, and eqmp- 
ment m common), and announced that he would study “this uinque 
experiment with a view to encouraging it in Burma- 

A joint communique was issued by U Nu and Mr. Sharett wluch 
declared (1) that the Burmese Premier’s visit had “reaffirmed the 
friendly relations so happily existing between the two countries”, 

(2) that the “ close and friendly ” ties between Israel and Burma 
“ will serve tbe interests of peace and brotherhood between the nations 
of Asia and elsewhere ”, (3) the wilhngncss of the two countries to 
pool their efforts for their mutual oconomio, social and cultural 
advancement , and (4) the dedication of the two countries “ to the 
principles of the U.N. Charter and the ideals of peace, progress, 
democratic freedom, and social justice ” 

U Nu held a press conference before leaving for Yugoslavia m 
which he gave the following message to the people of Israel “ Perhaps 
as an outsider I should avoid making observations, but as a friend 
I should like to offer a few remarks If firm foundations are to lie laid 
for the new State of Israel, strengthen your faith as mucli os possible 
The people of Israel belong to one of the most ancient races of 
mankind, but in the long course of history they have been subjected 
to a sonos of persecutions In spite of these persecutions, the Jews 
have now recovered their old land and are building their own way of 
life Adverse circumstances in the past were enough to make you 
extinct as a race It seems to ino that the mam reason for your bravo 
refusal to become extinct is your faith in the spiritual values and 
ideals of Judaism, which has sustained you throughout the ages and 
should continue to instil m you a new spirit of service to your land.” 

U Nu disclosed that he had had “ intimate talks about economic 
relations ” with Mr. Sharett, details of which would be announced 
later. Ho emphasized that Burma was friendly towards tlio Arab 
States as well as towards Israel. 

Yugoslavia. During a 10-day visit to Yugoslavia (Juno G-16) U Nu 
had discussions with President Tito on Bnoni Island, paid visits to 
Belgrade, Zagreb, Skoplje, and other cities, oaid inspected a number 
of factories, farms, hydro -olocirio projects, etc At the end of the 
visit a joint communique was issued by U Nu and President Tito 
stating that thoir discussions had taken phmo “ in a very cordial and 
friendly atmosphere of oomploto mutual understanding and identity 
of views ” It continued 

“ The important events that have recently taken place in the 
mtomational sphere dearly indicate that tension in the world is 
continuing to decrease, and that the possibilities for the preservation 
and consolidation of peace are becoming broader and more definite. 
Burma and Yugoslavia have made their contribution to such a state 
of affairs by thoir consistently peaceful policy. This fully confirms 
the correctness of the principles on which the foreign policy of the 
Union of Burma and the Federal Peoples’ Bcpublic of Yugoslavia 
rest, as expressed in the joint statement issued by President Tito and 
Premier U Nu in Rangoon on Jan. 17, 1955 (see 14040 A) 

“ It was noted . . . that the policy of active co-exiatonco is gaining 
increasing support as the only sure way to achieve permanent peace 
and develop international co-operation The .two Governmonts 
reaffirm their determination to continue thoir efforts towards the 
fullest possible application of the policy of co-existonco ; to support 
the settlement of all international problems by negotiation and 
agreement, in tbe first place through the United Nations ; and to 
work for the establtshmont of peaceful relations among nations on a 
basis of equality. 

“ Consideration was also given to the further advancement of 
mutual relations in the economic and mutual fields. Special signific- 
ance was attached to the development and extension of economic 
co-operation between the two countries, as an exceptionally important 
element in the consolidation of friendship and co-operation between 
thorn.” 

The communlau^ went on to announce that President Tito and 
XJ Nu had signed a protocol on economic co-operation between 
lltprjpL# TngofllftYla, with the following prcvisIonB ; 


(1) “ Competent agencies and oigamzations ” of the two countries 
would consult each other and take mutually agreed steps towards 
increasmg the exchange of goods 

(2) The two countries would conclude a five-year agreement under 
which Yugoslavia would purchase 50,000 tons of rice a year from 
Burma “ and such other commodities as may be agreed upon,” whilst 
Burma would, purchase capital and consumer goods from Yugoslavia. 

(3) The two Governments would also conclude agreements on 
long-term economic co-operation with the aim of “ jointly promotmg 
development m industry, the utilization of sources of power and 
natural resources, and other sectors of the economy.” 

(4) In addition, Burma and Yugoslavia would conclude a technical 
co-operation agreement oovermg such matters as the traimng of 
experts for work in each other’s countries , the exchange of patents, 
technological documentation, etc , and the exchange of technological 
experience 

(5) Jomt Burmese-Yugoslav Chambers of Commerce would be 
sot up m Belgrade and Rangoon 

It was stated that the above-mentioned agreements would be 
signed by the end of 1955 

Great Britain. Durmg his visit to Britain (June 16-23) U Nu was 
received in audience at Buckingham Palace by H M the Queen, 
had discussions on international affairs with Sir Anthony Eden at 
10, Downing Street, called upon Mr Attlee at the House of Commons 
and Sir Winston Churchill at the latter’s London residence, and was 
the guest of honour at a banquet given by H M Government In the 
course of a two-day visit to Scotland he visited the Clydeside ship- 
yards, the new town of East Kilbride, and the Pitlochry hydro- 
electric scheme m the Highlands, and was given a civic reception by 
the Lord Provost and Corporation of Glasgow. Before leaving 
Britam, U Nu presented to the Burma Star Association, through 
Admiral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten (the First Sea Lord, formerly 
AHied Supreme Commander in South-East Asia), a cheque for ^1,500 
for the benefit of veterans of the 14th Army who fought in Burma 

United States. At the invitation of President Eisenhower, U Nu 
spent three days in Washington (June 29 - July 1) and durmg his 
stay had discussions on international affairs with the President and 
Mr. Dulles. The following joint statement was issued hy President 
Eisenhower and U Nu • 

“ . , The Prime Minister (U Nu), the President, and the Secretary 
of State reviewed problems of peace and security in Asia They had 
a frank discussion of the complex oconomio problems arising from 
the existouco of substantial surpluses of exportable rice both m 
Burma — one of the world’s loading rice-producing countries — and in 
the United States . The problem of imprisoned American filers in 
Communist China was also reviewed. . . . 

“ There is a wide area of agreement and a traditional friendship 
between Burma and the U.S A., resting upon certain noble concepts 
to which both countries subscribe The USA and Burma share two 
fundamental goals— -a peaceful world and a democratic way of life 
. . Both countries are deeply concerned with a subject that is 
predominant m the minds of all responsible world loaders today — 
the problem of achieving peace with justice, a peace based upon the 
liberty of human beings and the security of nations. Such a peace 
can boat be aohiovod by loyal support for the U.N. Charter. . . 

“ The Prime Minister, the President, and the Secretary of State 
deplored the conditions which force the peoples of the world to 
divert thoir energies from a single-minded ofiCort to improve and 
expand those cultural and economic opportunities by which men 
can raise the levels of thoir oxistonoe They renewed their own 
determination to uphold the principles of the U.N. in its unceasing 
effort to save mankind from the scourge of future war ” 

While in Washington, U Nu gave an address to the National Press 
Club in which ho emphasized that Burma’s policy of neutralism was 
“ not a negative policy towards world afiairs ” but a “ positive 
policy of seeking peace and friendship with aU countries ; of actively 
seeking to discover, through negotiation, compromise, and accommo- 
dation, some acceptable basis on which the peace of the world can 
be secured ’* He declared that Burma would join no military blocs 
or groupings, that she was determined to maintain her indopondenoe, 
and that she relied on the United Nations for protection against 
any aggression from without. Stressing that the Burmese people 
preferred thoir own way of life to any other, ho declared . “ Wo do 
not claim that our way of life is hotter than that of other people 
We merely say that it stdts us bettor. Wo therefore cannot bo induced 
to ^vo it up in oxobango for some other way of life— be it the 
Communist way, the West European way, the American way, or 
any other way.” In reply to a question, U Nu said that Burma was 
ready too.fferher soryJeos as mediator in the Formosa dispute if asked 
to do so by the U S A. and the People’s Republic of China. 

During his tour of the U.F? A , U Nu attended a civic reception 
given in his honour in New York, lectured to New York University 
on Buddhism, and visited the Detroit industrial area, the Middle 
West, the South-West, and California 

Soviet Union, During hia visit to the U.S.S.R. later in tho year 
(Oct. 20 - Nov 3) U Nu bad discussions with Marshal Bulganin and 
other leaders of the Soviet Government, called upon President 
Voroshilov, and toured various parts of the country. Speaking on 
Oct. 22 in tho bCromlln, at a State banquet given In his honour, 
XJ Nu spoke of the benefits to Burma accruing from tho recent 
Burmese-Soviet trade agreement (sec 14408 A), and announced that 
Soviet toohnloians and architects would bo engaged for various 
Burmese proloots, including tho building In Rangoon of a big 
oonferonoo hall for international oonferonoea, and a stadium to hold 
100,000 people. On foreign affairs. XJ Nu reiterated his support for 
the oo-exl«tenoe of ppixptiries with differing political a^id eoeial 
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systems, and suggested that the Soviet Government should attend 
fntnre meetings of the “ Bandung countriea.’" 

A lomt commimique was issued by Marshal Bulganin and U Nu 
on Nov. 3 oont among the following points 

(1) The Soviet and Burmese Prime Mimstors “ uuammously 
condemn the policy of oreatmg blocs, and agree that a pohoy of 
non-participation in blocs guarantees security for the peoples and 
plays a positive part m establishing world peace ** 

(2) The Soviet Umon and Burma would base their mutual relations 
on the ** Five Prmciples ” {Panch Sila) agreed upon by Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr. Nehru durmg the latter’s visit to Moscow (see 
14372 A), VIZ — ^non-aggression , non-mterference in internal affairs ; 
peaceful co-exietenc© , co-operation based on equality and mutual 
economic benefit ; and respect for each other’s sovereignty and 
territorial integrity 

(3) Both Premiers welcomed the recent easing of international 
tension as expressed m such developments as the ending of the Korean 
and Indo-Ohmcs© wars, the normalization of Soviet -Yugoslav 
relations, the success of the Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian 
nations, Mr Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union, and the ** summit ” 
conference at Geneva 

(4) Both countries were agreed that special attention should be 
paid to the “ problems of Asia and the Far Bast,” including Formosa, 
and that the Ohmose People’s Republic should be seated in the U N. 

(5 ) The two Prime Ministers called for the unconditional prohibition 
of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, substantial reductions in 
conventional armaments, and “ effective control ” of disarmament 

Before leaving Moscow, U Nu held a press conference in which 
he pointed out that the Soviet Umon was the first of the groat Powers 
to accept Burmese rice supplies in exchange for technical aid Ho 
added that Burma was trying to negotiate similar terms with other 
countries, including Biitain and the U.S.A 

Durmg U Nu’s visit to Warsaw (Nov. 11) it was announced 
that the Polish and Burmese Governments had agreed to 
exchange diplomatic missions headed by Ministers Plem- 
potentiary.— (Burma Weekly Bulletin, Rangoon) (Prev. rep. 
U Nu, Visits to China, North Vietnam, Cambodia, 14037 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOAl. • Wholesale and Retail 
Prices. - Movements in Third Quarter of 1955. 

The movements of wholesale and retail prices in the tliird 
quarter of 1955 are shown below ; 

Wholesale Prices (1930 =*100). 

^ ^ , July August Septombor 

Intermediate products 376 4 382 3 380 4* 

Iron and stool 370.0 303 i* 394 3* 

Food and tobacco . . 312.9 305 3 305 2* 


All items 

342 4 

342.5* 

342.7* 

Retail Prices (Jan, 

15, 1952 

«100).t 


Food . ... 

125.6 

122 4 

123 6 

Bent and rates 

116.0 

115.2 

115 4 

Clothing , 

96 3 

96 4 

96 4 

Fuel and light 

113 0 

119,2 

120 9 

Household durable goods 

95.8 

95 9 

96 4 

Miscellaneous goods 

XOl 5 

101.5 

102.3 

Services 

115 5 

115 7 

116,6 

Alcoholic drink 

102 8 

102.8 

103.0 

Tobacco 

100.7 

100 7 

100 7 


AH items 

All items (June 1947 «»100) 


113.3 112.5 113.2 

150.1 149.1 150.0 


* Provisional t On July 12, Aug. 16, and Sept. 13 respectively 
The six-point rise in the fuel aud light index in August resulted 
from the increase of about 18 per cent in the pithead prices of coal 
(which came into operation on July 18 — see 14428 A), together with 
increased gas prices in many areas. 


The Board of Trade Basic Materials index m the third 
quarter (June 30, 1949 =«= 100) was 158.8 in July, 15C.4 in 
August, and 155.8 in September.— (Board of Trade Journal - 
Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14373 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Further New England Floods. 

Further severe floods, the second in two months, occurred 
m the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts as a result of 
torrential rain on Oct. 14-16. Southern Connecticut was again 
the worst-hit area, the towns of Wmsted, Naugatuck, Westport, 
Anson^, Danbury, Seymour, Norwalk, Stamford, and Westbury 
— all of which had suffered extensive flood damage in August — 
again being severely affected. In tlxe stricken area as a whole 
48 people lost their lives, 6,900 families were evacuated, and 
tens of millions of dollars worth of damage done. The Army 
Corps of Engineers reported on Oct. 17 that 50 per cent of the 
restoration work completed since August had been destroyed 
m the new floods. 

A final report on the August floods, published on Oct. 30 
by the Business and Defence Services Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, stated that 179 people had lost 
meir lives, 6,992 were injured, and 813 homes were destroyed. 
The total damUge was estimated at $457,674,044. 

(New York TMea - New York Herald Tribune) <14454$ A.) 


C. NORWAY - SOVIET UNION. — Hr. Gerhardsen’s 
Visit to Moscow. - Soviet-Norwegian Trade Pact. 

The Norwegian Prime Minister, Hr. Emar Gerhardsen, 
arrived m Moscow on Nov 10 for a 12-day State visit to the 
Soviet Union, bemg accompanied by Hr. Arne Skaug, the 
Norwegian Minister of Commerce. Durmg his stay m the 
Soviet capital he had discussions with Marshal Bulganin, 
Mr. Mikoyan, and other Soviet leaders. 


A joint communique issued on Nov 15 stated that the Soviet - 
Norwegian discussions had covered both questions of direct interest 
to both countries and mtoi national problems, and that in the latter 
respect there had been an identity of views on a series of problems 
now bemg diaoussod by the XTnitod Nations.” The Norwegian Prime 
Minister had given an assurance that Norway would ” not contribute 
towards a policy which liad aggressive aims, and that she would not 
grant bases on Norwegian territory to foreign foreos n,s long as she 
was not attacked or throatonod witJi attack.” The coinmuniqn6 
added that both countries would co-operate towards a general 
relaxation of world tension ; would develop trade and cultural 
relations , would oontimio talks at diploniatu' levels on questions 
relating to the Soviet- Norwegian frontier, and on the use of the 
Paavik Rivor (whicli runs along the frontier) for the generation of 
electric power , and would take stops to widcm Soviot-Norwegian 
exchanges in science, industry, cailture, and sport. 

It was also announced that a three-year trade agreement 
had been initialled between Norway and tlie U.S.S.R., together 
with a protocol covering trade exchanges in 1956. 

The throo-yoar agrooment provided for annu<a Norwegian exports 
to the US.SK aggregating 130,00(),()()0 kroner (118,300,000) and 
for Soviet exports to Norway totalling 120,000,000 kroner, the 
diffcrom^o being accounted for by Norway’s current trad(? debt to 
the Soviet Union of about 40,000,000 kronor Norway would export 
to the Soviet Union cliioflyHalthei rings and Iiard fats, aiS well as tiimod 
fish and ooHuIoho wool, tii exchange for Soviet d(diveri(m of broad 
grains, fooding-stuffs, nnncralH, and motoi-caTH 

Hr. Gerhardsen said m a press statement on Nov. 15 that 
the Soviet leaders had given “ satisfactory ” answers to his 
questions with regard to a number of Norwegians detained nx 
the Soviet Umon. He had been informed that six of these 
persons had died, four had been released some time ago (though 
apparently no news had been received from them in Norway), 
and one was serving a 15-year sentence for “ crimes against 
the Soviet people.” The last-named case would be reviewed 
by the Soviet authorities, who had promised to do what they 
could” towards a reprieve. After leaving Moscow Hr. 
Gerhardsen visited Stalingrad, Volzhsky (a new town adjoining 
the site of the new hydro-electric station on the Volga, near 
Stalingrad), Tiflis, and Leningrad, returning to Oslo on Nov. 22. 

In a press statement on lus return to Oslo, Hr. Gerhardsen 
discussions on Norwegian membership 
of NATO he had merely reiterated Norway’s undertaking not 
to permit foreign military bases on her soil unless she was 
attacked or felt herself threatened, and that he had used 
exactly the same words as had been contained m a Note sent 
to the Soviet Union in 1049 (see 9841 A). Nothing he had 
said, therefore, implied any change in Norway’s policy towards 
NATO.— (Aftenposten, Oslo - Soviet Weekly - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep* 12777 A.) 


c, “7 Retention of Austrian Prisoners by 

Soviet Umon and “ Satellite ” Countries. 

It was reported from Vienna on Nov, 17 that the Austrian 
Government had informed the National Council (the I..ower 
House of Parliament) that, in spite of the official Soviet claim 
released all Austrian P.O.W.s and civilian prisoners, 
421 of the latter were still detained in. the Soviet Union, 
mcmding a considerable number of Austrians whose detention 
in Siberia had only recently been ascertained through informa- 
tion supplied by returned prisoners. In addition, 59 Austrian 
nationals were still being detained in the “ satellite ” countries, 
principally m Czechoslovakia. All these persons had “ dis- 
appear^ ” from Austria during the Soviet occupation. 

(Neue Ziircher Zeitung) ^rev. rep. X45<S]: A.) 


E. NEW ZEALAND. — Uranium Discovery. 

It was announced in Wellington on Nov. 10 that two 
prospectors had discovered uranium in the Bullet Gorge area 
of South Island, near the small mining township of Berlins 
some 20 miles from the coast. Although first reports about the 
quality of the ore and the extent of the find were encouraging, 
a report to the Government on Nov. 28 by the Director of the 
Geological Survey said that on present evidence the lode which 
had been discovered was “ not of commercial significance.” It 
neve^eless gave “ a valuable lead ” as to places in which to 
search, as some 25 miles of carbonaceous shale beds in the 
district had registered a low content of uranium and offered 
scope for careml prospecting. 

(Directorate of Informatlbn Services, WelHngton) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Service. - Report and 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on Pay and 
Conditions of Employment. 

The Royal Commission appointed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in July 1953 to review pay and conditions of 
employment in the Civil Service published its report on Nov, 17. 
The principal changes recommended by the Commission 
involved (1) pay increases estimated to cost £11,000,000 yearly ; 
(2) the abolition of regular overtime and extra duty allowances, 
which at present cost about £20,000,000 a year ; (3) shorter 
holidays. The report and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which sat under the chairmanship of Sir Raymond 
Priestley, are summarized below. 

Civil Service Pay. 

The report defined the end to he served in determining: Civil 
Service pay scales as ** the mamtenance of a Civil Service recognized 
as efficient, and stadOfed by members whose remuneration and eondi- 
ti-ons of employment are thought fair both by themselves and by 
the community they serve.” The primary principle should be fair 
comparison with current remuneration of outside staffs employed 
on broadly comparable work, taking account of differences in other 
conditions of service.” A subsidiary prmciple, to be borne m mind 
when rates in detail, was internal relativity ” (i e the 

relationship between grades withm the service), but this should 
never be allowed to override the primary principle. 

The Commission suggested that the Treasury and the Civil Service 
associations should from time to time agree upon ** an appropriate 
selection of organizations which employ staff on broadly comparable 
work and whose rates of pay and other conditions should bo taken 
into account in determming Civil Service pay.” The field of selection 
should include pubhc, semi-public, and private employment, as 
well as (for some classes and grades) the universities, the teaching 
world, and professional practice “ Fact-finding ” about pay and 
conditions m the selected organizations should be “ a continuous 
and detailed study by quahfied and experienced staffs ” 

Proposed New Rates. Meanwhile, the Commission proposed the 
following new rates for the various grades (shown with existing rates, 
excluding overtime, and present rates plus overtime for comparison) : 



Present pay 
excluding 
overtime or 

Present pay 
including 
overtime or 

I^roposed 


extra duty 

extra duty 

pay 

administrativb Class 

aHowancG 

£ 

allowance 

£ 

£ 

(London) 

Permanent Secretary 

4,500 



6,000 

Deputy Secretary 

3,250 

— 

4,250 

Under Secretary . 

2,600 

— 

3,250 

Assistant Secretary 

1,700-2,200 

— 

2,000-2,600 

Principal . 

1,245-1,595 

1,344-1,620 

1,300-1,850 

BXBotrriVE Class 

Senior executive officer 
London 

1,125-1,325 

1,215,1,431 

1,220-1,450 

Provincial 

1,077-1,257 

1,109-1,295 

1,140-1,370 

Executive officer 

London 

312-870 

346-940 

340-950 

Provincial 

306-830 

315-855 

325-900 

CLffiBiOAL Class 

Clerical officer 
liondon 

195-625 

214-685 

225-650 

Provincial 

186-595 

193-618 

210-610 

Scientific Officer Class 
P rincipal scientific officer 
London 

1,245-1,595 

1,344-1,620 

1,300-1,860 

Provincial 

1,185-1,567 

1,220-1,667 

1,220-1,760 

Scientific officer 

London 

514-925 

566-999 

575-1,000 

Provinolal 

489-885 

504-911 

535-950 

Works Group of Pro- 
fessional Classes 

Senior grade 

London 

1,470-1,595 

1,588-1,620 

1,600-1,850 

Provincial 

1,390-1,571 

1,432-1,671 

1,500-1,750 

Main grade 

London 

1,095-1,415 

1,183-1,528 

1,150-1,560 

Provincial 

1,055-1,335 

1,087-1,375 

1,090-1,460 

Meeioal Officers Class 
(L ondon) 

Senior medical officer . , 

2,200 


2,600 

Medical officer . . 

1,595-2,100 

1,620-2,100 

1,050-2,260 


The Iloyal Commission's findings on the system of provincial 
differentiation (l.e. the system of paying higher rates in London 
than in the provinces), and on the remunoration of the higher 
(administrative) and specialist grades of Civil Servants, wore m 
foUows : 


Pay Differentials between London and Provinces. Arguments in 
favour of some sort of ** provinolal differentiation ” wore oonolusivo, 
and the Commission was unable to recommend acceptance of the 
proposal, put forward by the staff associations, that the London scale 
of pay should become a national rate. It believed, however, that a 
national rate, with additions for London and possibly for other 
high-cost areas, would be preferable to the present system of pro- 


vincial differentiation, and recommended that negotiations for a 
change on these hnes should be initiated as soon as possible. The 
Commission also suggested that the adeguacy of transfer grants 
(paid to Civil Servants transferred to other distnets) should be 
examined 

Remuneratioxi of Highcar Civil Servants. In detennmmg the 
remuneration of higher Civil Servants, regard should he had to 
(1) salaries m industry (both private and nationalized), commerce, 
and finance ; (2) comparison with other pubhc services (e.g. senior 
posts with local authorities) , (3) “ the level of remuneration which 
would be considered reasonable in the light of tradition and con- 
vention for the most senior Civil Servants.** Account should also 
be taken of the absence of benefits m kind, such as were emoyed by 
comparable staffs outside the Service. 

The Commission was satisfied that a case exists for an increase 
m the remuneration of the higher Civil Service.** Having regard to 
“ the general level of remuneration in mdustry, commerce, and 
finance in other areas of pubhc and semi-public employment, and 
in the professions,’* it considered that the salary of a Permanent 
Secretary should be £6,000 and that of the Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury £7,000, an increase of £2,000.’* In respect of the higher 
Civil Service generaOy, it proposed that the rang© should be £2,000 - 
£6,000, which it considered would ** provide sufficient room in the 
rmddle ranks of the service to allow for a proper structure with rates 
of pay commensurate with those obtaining m outside employment ” 
It should also lead to ** rewards which are fair both to the individuals 
concerned and to the community m general,” and should result in a 
pay structure which would ** assist the Civil Service to recruit and 
retain the number of staff which it requires for the admimatrative 
class, including a small proportion each year of really outstandmg 
candidates.” 

The Comnussion also recommended the appointment by the 
Prime Minister (after informal consultations with staff interests) of 
a committee of five persons, chosen to reflect a cross-section of 
informed opinion In the country, with the fimction of exercismg a 
general oversight of the remuneration of the higher Cml Service.” 
The staff associations should have no right of direct access to the 
committee, but, in cases where it bad proved impossible to reach 
agreement on any major matter by negotiation, a staff association 
should be entitled to ask the Treasury to invite the committee to 
intervene. 

The Specialist Classes. Recommending revised rates of pay for 
certain specialist classes, including scientific officers, the report 
stressed that the efficient organization and proper staffing of the 
Govomniont scientific, professional, and technical services would 
not be achieved by forcing their pay structure Into a mould Intended 
for staffs employed on work which was for the most part different in 
nature and content. The Commission considered that — particularly 
in the scientific field— the content and quality of the work would 
justify larger numbers of higher posts, without departing from normal 
Civil Service practice m the matter of grading si>eoialist work. They 
therefore stressed the need of as much flexibility as possible to ensure 
that the Civil Service did not lag behind outside employment in 
improving the attractions and rewards of a scientific or professional 
career. , 

Other Conditions of Service. 

Working Hours. The Commission recommended that working 
hours per fortnight should bo 84 gross and 74 not in London, and 
88 gross and 78 net elsewhere The report explained that these hours 
soemod to the Commission not unreasonable having regard to 
outside practice,” and that in making its decisions the Commission 
had been Influenced by the difference in the time and stresses of travel 
In inner London and the country generally. 

Mealtime Intervals should be 60 minutes in London and elsewhere 
for lunch, and tea at desks where possible, or otherwise ” unofficial ” 
tea breaks of 5-10 minutes. 

Annual Leave Allowances. The report stressed that the present 
leave allowancos In the Civil Service were ” much more generous 
than those found In comparable employment outside the service, ’ 
whilst the pre-war figure of 48 days was even more so. Although 
recognizing that the present trend in Britain was towards longer 
holidays, and that alterations in leave and arrangement of hours 
tended to create administrative problems, the Commission considered 
that it would be “ failing in its duty ** if it did not recommend some 
steps in the dirootion of greater conformity with outside practice. 
It therefore proposed the following allowances, related to a lO^-day 
working fortnight (see below) ; 

Staff on scales with maxima up 
to and including that of 
clerical officer. 

Staff on scales with maxima 

above that of clerical officer 

up to and including that of 
senior executive officer. 

Staff on scales with maxima 

above that of senior executive 
officer up to and including that 
of assistant secretary. 

Staff on scales with maxima 

above that of assistant secre- 
tary. 

Any Saturday taken as leave outside a period of a fortnight's leave 
should count as a half-day only, subject to a limit of 12 half-days 
a year. 


16 days , after 10 years, 19 
days. 

19 days ; after 10 years on 19, 
23 days ; alter 10 years on 
23, 27 days ; after 10 years 
on 27, 32 days. 

27 days ; after 10 years on 27, 
32 days. 


32 days. 
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The Five«Day Week. The Gommission also recormnended that the 
hTO-day week should be rntroduced as widely as possible in two 
stages, the first being the introduction of a lOi-day fortnight, where- 
ever practicable. It suggested that staffs who might frequently have 
to work on Saturdays should be given compensation m the form of 
an alternative hall-day or shorter hours. 

As regards the cost of its proposals, the Commission pointed 
out that, taken m isolation, the abohtion of regular overtime 
and extra duty allowances would involve a financial saving, 
whereas the proposed new rates of pay would involve additional 
cost. It added : “ There is, however, a third element m the 
< 5 alculation — ^namely, the cost of such additional manpower 
as might he reqmred if our recommendations were brought 
into operation. We have been unable to obtain or form any 
estimate on this exceedingly important point. We think it 
wiser, therefore, not to suggest any figure for the net cost of 
our recommendations.’’ — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Royal Commission, 13308 C.) 

A. CANADA. — Defence Production Act. - Three- 
year Extension of Special Powers. 

The Canadian House of Commons gave a second reading 
on July 11 to a Government Bill extending the Defence Pro- 
duction Act beyond July 31, 1956, when it would otherwise 
have expired. The second reading was given after a 10 -day 
debate (starting on June 7) during which the Progressive 
Conservatives (the principal Opposition party) strongly 
opposed the Government’s original proposal that the special 
powers under the Act should be extended indefinitely. Eventu- 
ally, after a ‘‘ filibuster ” by Opposition speakers, and after 
repeated appeals by C.C.F. and Social Credit leaders for a 
compromise solution, Mr. St. Laurent (the Prune Mmister) 
and Mr. Drew (I^eader of the Opposition) reached an agreement 
under which the nme sections of the Act conferring special 
powers upon the Government would be extended for three 
years only — ^i.e., until July 31, 1959. The other sections of 
the Act, dealing with the setting-up of the Defence Production 
Department to administer the Government’s defence procure- 
ment programme, were extended indefinitely, thus making 
the Department a permanent institution. 

The special powers extended for throe years enable the Minister of 
Production, inter alia, to compel manufacturers and suppliors to 
accept defence contracts, to requisition aupplios, to appoint controllers 
to operate defence industries, to allocate essential defence materials, 
and to fix their maximum prices Among the sections made permanent 
was one empowering the Minister to acquire or manufacture dofeuco 
suppHoB and to do anything he doomed necessary to carry out that 
purpose. 

The House also adopted a second amendment to the Bill, moved 
by the Government, to provide for parliamentary control of any 
Orders made under the Act, and laying down that all such Orders 
would be tabled m both Houses as soon as possible after they were 
made. After such Orders had been tabled any 10 members could sign 
a petition for their repeal or amendment, thereby forcing a debate 
■withm four days. 

In its revised form the Bill was passed unanimously through 
all its remaining stages. 

A statement issued by Mr. C. D. Howe (Minister of Defence 
Production) on Dec. 27, 1954, showed that Federal expenditure 
on arms and equipment dunng 1954 amounted to about 
Can. 11 , 000 , 000 , 000 , a decrease of about Can. $174,000,000 
from the post-war spendmg peak of 1958.— (Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. Defence Production, 1x842 D 5 1x295 A.) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — Compulsory CivH Defence. 

A draft Bill providing for compulsory civil defence was 
approved on Nov. 80 by the Swiss Government. It laid down 
that all males between the ages of 15 and 65 (including foreigners 
living in Switzerland) would have to undergo 16 hours’ basic 
training, and thereafter eight hours’ basic training every year ; 
that women between 15 and 60 could volunteer for service ; 
and that industrial establishments employing over 50 people 
would have to organize Civil Defence teams. All communities 
with more than 1,000 inhabitants were required to set up a 
CivH Defence orgamzation. (Neue Zfircher Zeitung) 

C. SOVIET UNION. «— Release of Polish Officers. 

It was reported from Moscow on Oct. 25 that the Soviet 
Govemmenl^ at the request of the Polish Prime Mmister, 
M. Cyrankiewicz, had agreed to release 8,000 Polish officers, 
some of whom had been kept in captivity in the Soviet Union 
since 1989. The majority of the released officers had taken 
part m the abortive Warsaw rising of 1944. The Soviet 
Government declared its willingness to pay compensation to 
me r^eased officers on the ground that their detention had 
been (Neue Ziircher Zeitung) 


D. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Preparation for Start of Shire Valley Scheme. 

The Government of the Federation accepted a motion m the 
Federal Assembly on July 5 askmg it to make provision for 
the early starting of work on the first stage of the Shire 
Valley project, in Nyasaland. This project, which envisages 
the control of the waters of Lake Nyasa, the reclamation of 
the Lower Shire marshes, hydro-electric works on the Shire 
River, and an appropriate system of communications, had been 
recommended in a report by Sir William Halcrow and Partners, 
presented to the Federal Parliament on March 14. The report 
had estimated the total cost of the scheme at about £78,000,000, 
and that of the first phase at £23,681,000, including the 
mstallation of a hydro-electric power station to produce a peak 
load of 30,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Jolm Foot (Federal Party, Nyasaland), who introduced the 
motion on July 5, said that the level of Lake Nyasa — ^which is about 
360 miles long, and the third largest xn Africa — varied from time to 
time and thus prevented the building of jetties, etc , whilst silting 
had caused serious flooding. By controlling the level these dififi- 
crdties would be overcome, and the reclaimed areas could be used 
for growing wheat, sugar, and particularly, cotton. Ships would be 
able to travel downstream from Lake Nyasa to ti land and water 
terminus at Matopo, only 36 miles from Blantyro (the capital of 
Nyasaland). 

Mr Foot pointed out that tho total e8tima.tod cost of £78,000,000 
included £37,000,000 for hydro -electric schemes — which would 

undoubtedly produce a groat deal more power than Nyasaland 
now needs " , £14,000,000 for work on the Portuguese fi 0 . Mozam- 
bique] patt of tho scheme , and £2,000,000 to build a pumping 
station at the outlet of tho lake — ^which was not likely to bo necessary 
a,t tho present stage. That brought tho figure down to £25,000,000, 
which was more or loss the original sum it Iiad boon intondcd to 
spend on tho first stage It had boon realized, however, that even 
this sum would bo greater than th(^ Federation could afford at the 
present time, and a further proposal had thci cforo been put forward 
to develop the first phase at a cost of £8,000,000 spread over flv<^ 
years, or £4,500,000 leaving out tho power si-ation and transmission 
costs of the Matopo barrage hydro-oloci,ric sc-bomo 

The Federal Minister of Commerce, Industry and Power 
(Sir Malcolm Barrow) announced dunng the debate that 
consultations would take place with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to ascertain to what extent it wished to participate 
m the development of the project. Meanwhile the Federal 
Government would “ make every effort ” to find the necessary 
funds to start the early stages of the scheme. Tlie (Government 
supported the motion on the understanding that the funds 
would have to be found outside the ordinary loan vote. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. Kariba Scheme, 14x51 C.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Benefactions to Universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Leeds. 

It was announced on Nov. 17 that a gift of £250,000 had 
been made to the University of Cambridge by Mr. Harold 
Samuel, chairman of the Land Securities Investment Trust, 
for the furtherance of research and study in estate management 
at the University. 

Mr. Samuel, a chartered surveyor who owns oousidorable property 
in the West End of Xiondon, made tho gift to tho Untvorsity’'H Estate 
Managoment Department, which was established in 1946 and is 
headed by Mr. Noel Doan, Fellow of Trinity Hall. Tlu^ money will 
be paid in seven annual instalments. 

On Oct. 19 it had been announced that the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., had made a gift of £ 100 , 000 
to the University of Leeds for the foundation of a research 
institute of African geology. 

The University authorities stated that the institute would have 
as its primary objects “ research Into the origin of mineral deposits 
generally, the study of the African geological structure in particular, 
and the training of post-graduate research geologists by active field 
work on tho problems of African geology.** 

The research institute will be headed by Professor W. Q. 
Kennedy, an authority on African geological problems, who 
led expeditions to Mount Ruwenzori (on the border of Uganda 
and the Belgian Congo) in 1951 and 1952. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13664 D ; 13305 E.) 

F. UNITED STATES. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Federal Reserve Banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, and Chicago raised their rediscount rate on Nov. 18 
fbom 2 i to per cent, a similar increase being subsequently 
announced by the Reserve Banks in Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Boston, Richmond, and 
St. Louis. Tliis was the fourth increase in the rate durmg 1955, 
bringing it to the highest level since 1984. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14448 B.) 
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A. MALTA, — Report of Round-table Conference, - 
Support for Maltese Representation at Westminster. 

The report of the Round-table Conference on the future of 
Malta (see 14352 A) was published m London on Dec. 16 
as a ’White Paper (Cmd. 9657). With two dissentients, it 
recommended that Malta should be represented at Westmmster 
by three B-fembers of Parliament. The report described Malta 
as a tower of strength to British causes,’’ and said that the 
offer of representation at Westminster would be “ a recogmtion 
by the people of the United Kingdom that they and the people 
c€;J^tta should enjoy equality of status.” The proposals will 
be submitted to a referendum in IMalta and will be debated 
by the British Parliament before H.M. Government decides 
upon its policy. 

The Round-table Conference (for membership see 14352 A) held 
its first sitting in London on Sept 19, visited Malta from Oct 16-23, 
and suhsecinently returned to London for further meetings The 
White Paper stated that 12 plenary sessions had been held in London 
and a ‘further thfSe m Malta , that the Conference had also held 11 
closed sessions at which evidence was heard from British Ministers, 
the Governor of Malta (Major-General Sir Robert Laycock), repre- 
sentatives of the fighting Services m Malta, the Prime Mmister of 
Malta (Mr Doraimc MintofC), and the Leader of the Opposition in 
the Maltese Legislative Assembly (Dr Borg Olivier) , that private 
discussions had taken place m Malta between members of the 
Conference and the Roman Cathohe Archbishop of Malta , and that 
evidence had also been heard from representatives of professional 
and trade bodies m Malta, and from the principal trade union (the 
General Workeis* Union) In addition, the Conference held 12 private 
sittings m London to discuss their recommendations and prepare 
their report 

The report was divided into the following sections : (1) the 
present situation in Malta , (2) the evidence submitted to 
the Round-table Conference ; (3) examination of the evidence ; 
and (4) conclusions and recommendations. 

The Situation in Malta. 

Facts and Figures. Giving the salient facts and figures with 
which we are concerned,” the report said • “ The Maltese Islands 
(of which Malta and Gozo are the only sizable ones) cover a land 
area of 122 square miles, which is about the size of the Countv of 
London or httlo more than foui’-fifths of Rutland or the Isle of Wight 
The people of Malta, who have thoir own language, culture, and 
customs, and their ancient Roman Catholic traditions, have a strong 
national pride and a history of i)arlianientaiy government They have 
never lost their separate identity. The Islands have hold a. position 
of importance in the Mediterranean for many contuiioH, though always 
m association with other Powers The total civil xiopulation of almost 
316,000 18 roughly equal to that of Bodfoidshiro Population density 
IS high — over 2,600 to the square mile, or 3i times that of England 
and Wales The natural increase of population is high, but has boon 
partly offset by emigration Over tJio last five years the not increase 
has boon only one per cent 

“The Maltese Islands are rocky and in some parts barren , tho 
soil, though fertile in the low-lymg areas, is in the mam shallow 
The Islands are almost trooless and no minerals or other natural 
resources have boon discovered Tho eornparativoly low moan animal 
rainfall of about 20 inches, and tho absence of rivers and lakes, moans 
a perennial shortage of water, which is aggravated by tho high 
population density. 

“ A third of Malta’s national income is derived from payments by 
the U.IC Service Departments, and a further important pai't is 
indirectly so derived. A quarter of the working population is em- 
ployed on or in connexion with dofonce activities About 90 per cent 
of Maltese imports are paid for by expenditure in Malta of U K 
Departments or by direct financial aid from tlie U K. Treasury. 

. The standard of living in Malta is generally lower than in tho 
United Kingdom, but higher than in many other Mediterranean 
countries . . IDvon with the substantial assistance which she rooelvos 
from direct and indirect expenditure by tho XT K , Malta is only able 
to maintain a level of social and other services considerably lower 
than that of the United Kingdom. 

“ The people of Malta freely chose in 1802 to place tliomsolves 
and their Islands under tho protection and sovereignty of the British 
Crown Tho Islands were formally annexed in 1814 under tho Treaty 
of Paris. Since the Napoleonic wars, Malta has been in continuous 
use as a British naval base and fortress. Its fine natural harbours 
and Its strategic position on the sea lanes to tho East have been of 
immense value to the U.K. and tho other countries of the Common- 
wealth and Empire. In the Second World War, the heroic garrison 
and tho indomitable people of Malta wore exposed to frequent, 
heavy and sustained air attacks, and to an Intonso blockade. In 
recognition of their courageous rosistauoo and of the exceptional 
hardships and privations they endured, Malta was awarded the 
George Cross in 1942. 

“ Recent years have seen the dooision to withdraw British forces 
from the Suez Canal i?Jone ; tho growth of tension and unrest in the 
Middle East and North Africa , and the estaXilishment in Malta of 
the Headquarters of the NATO O.-in-C , Allied Forces, Mediterranean. 
All these factors have combined to emphasize the continued import- 
ance of Malta as a pivotal point in the Mediterranean. The strategic 
importance of Malta, and the events of the last 150 years, have 


resulted m its economic dependence upon the Umted Kmgdom 
The degree of this dependence, and the vulnerability of the Ma^ltese 
economy resultmg from the predominance of our military, naval and 
air reqmrements, are factors which we have had constantly in mind 
in considermg the future political status of the Islands ” 

The Present Constitution. The remainder of this section was 
devoted to an analysis of the present Maltese Constitution (that of 
1947 — see 8905 A), and to an account of political developments m 
recent years, culmmating in the decision to appoint a Roimd-table 
Conference on the future of Malta. 

The Evidence, 

This section of the report summarized the proposals put 
forward by the three political parties in Malta — ( 1 ) the Malta 
Labour Party, which is headed by the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Mmtoff) ; ( 11 ) the Malta Nationalist Party, headed by Dr. Borg 
Ohvier, Leader of the Opposition ; and ( 111 ) the Progressive 
Constitutional Party, headed by Miss Mabel Strickland- 

Proposals of the Government of Malta. The following proposals 
were put forward by the Prime Mmister of Malta, the Maltese Govern- 
ment, and the Malta Lahonr Party 

“ (1) There should be a imicaineral Maltese Parhament, whose 
members should be elected by adult suffrage 111 a dix'ect votmg system 
similar to that obtaining m the United Kingdom 

(2) All matters other than foreign relations, defence, and (at a later 
stage, tho timing of which would be dependent on the rate of progress 
of the Maltese economy towards ‘ parity ’ with that of the U.K.) 
direct taxation, should be allocated to the legislative authority of 
the Maltese Parhament 

(3) The overriding powers of the Imperial Parhament over all 
matters should remain untouched, but their use should be governed 
by what the Prime Minister of Malta described as the normal con- 
ventions w^hich would, m efiect preclude thou application to matters 
on winch tho Maltese Parliament had power to legislate 

(4) Malta should bo represented m the House of Commons at 
Westminster by not loss than three Members, eloctod ni accordance 
with U K. electoral laws 

(5) H M. Govornment m the U K should provide economic aid for 
tho capital development of Malta and, by way of subventions, 
towaids recurrent budgetary expcndituro Such aid would have 
among its obieots tlie gradual raising of tho standard of living of the 
Maltese people towards tho level of the people lu tho U K , tho 
ulUinato aim being ‘ parity ’ and the disappearance of wage 
discrimination. 

(6) There should bo a consultative oommlttoo in Malta, presided 
over by a Minister of the Maltose Govcrmnoiit, with equal repro- 
sontation of the U K D(*fonco Departments and tlie Homo Office 
(which would take over from the Colonial Office rcspoiihilnlity for tho 
administration of Malteso affairs), on the one hand, ami of tho Maltese 
Govornrnoiit on tJio other. 

(7) There should bo a second oomimttoo in London, consisting of 
U K and Maltese Ministers. This comimttoe, on which the U K 
membeis would have tho majority voice, should have powers of 
decision, subject to tho rlglit of membora to consult thoir respective 
Cabinets before committing thomselvos ” 

Proposals of Malta Nationalist Party. Tlioso proposals wcr(^ as 
follows • 

“ (1) Malta should ultimately aehiovo a now form of full sclf- 
govornmont within tho Comnionwealth in wliich it would be 
autonomous in its rolations with tho U K , but not with Coinin on- 
wealth and foreign countries Defence and Commonwealth and 
foreign affairs would be tlio joint responsibility of the U K. and Malta. 

(2) Tho ] omt responsibility for handling dofenoo and Commonwealth 
and foreign affairs, in so far as they affected Malta, would be governed 
by agroomenU to be made between the two Govornmonts 

(3) The Prime Minister of Malta would bo entitled to attend 
m<»otinga of Commonwealth Prime Mmistora when matters affecting 
Malta wore under discussion. 

(4) There should bo an exchange of High CommisHioners between 
London and Valotia, and tho affairs of Malta should beoomo the 
responsibility of the Woorotary of Win to for (Join m on wealth HohitiOTiR 

(5) In place of the Governor, there sliould bo a. Governor- General 
who, in tho oxercjiao of his powers and functions, would, generally 
speaking, act in accordance witli tho constitutional conventions 
applicable to tho exorciso of similar powers and functions in the 
United Kingdom by Her Majesty.” 

Tho report added, however, that tho Malta. Nationalist Party 
recognized that “ some time must pass before (kinatitution giving 
effect to those proriosals could bo brought into operation ” In view 
of this consideration, tho party put forward tln^ following interim 
proposals “ designed to fuifil Malta’s immediate rocimroinonts for 
ooiistltutional advance ” • 

“ (1) The Maltose Parliament should havt^ power to legislate on 
all matters other than dofeiujo and external affairs (the scope of both 
terms being subject to strict definition) Its legislation should not 
bo resorvod by tho Governor for tho signification of Her Maiesty’s 
ploaj3uro , nor should powers of fiiHa.llowa,nco bo oxenqsed in rospoet 
of legislation passed by tho Maltose Parliament and assontod to by 
tho Governor, 

(2) In exorcising his powers in the fields of for<dgn affairs and 
defence, the Governor would act on tho advice of H.M Ministers 
in tho U.K. but should seek the advice of an advisory council con- 
sisting of himself, the I’rimo Minister of Malta, and two other Maltese 
Ministers. In other matters, the Govornor should act on the advice 
of Maltese Ministers. 
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(3) There slioiild be a conmiittee in London, consisting: of the Prime 
Munster of Malta and two XJ K C'abinet Ministers, with the duty of 
resolving disputes as to whether any matter is a reserved matter 
(i*e , defence or foreign ah^airs) or not. 

(4) The emergency powders reserved to Her Ma 3 esty m Cotmcil 
•under Section 59 of the Constitution should be hunted to reserved 
matters. 

(5) No powers should be reserved to Her Manesty in Council to 
revoke, amend, or alter by Order-in-Council any provision of the 
Constitution, except m accordance wnth a resolution passed by not 
less than tlnee -fourths of all the members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) Malta should receive economic assistance from the XJ.K. with 
a view to reducing Malta's dependence on defence expenditure, 
developing Malta’s resoui'ces and social services, mamtainmg full 
employment, and raising hvmg standards ’* 

Proposals of Progressive Constitutional Party. These were set forth 
as follows • 

(1) The present legislative powers of the Maltese Legislative 
Assembly, including responsibility for fiscal legislation, should not 
be dimimshcd, 

(2) The Maltese Legislative Assembly should be given increased 
powers in the ‘ resorvod ’ field, by a revision of the present definition 
of defence and foreign affairs and a ciu’tailment of the present hst 
of reserved matters 

(3) There should be a closer administrative association in Malta 
between the Imperial Govermnent and the Maltese Government. 

(4) The Privy Council of Malta should be abolished, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor should be replaced by a Chief Secretary The 
Prime Minister of Malta should have a seat on the Nominated Council, 
renamed the Defence Council, in Malta so as to enable him to be 
kept mfoi*raed on defence, foreign afiairs, and other reserved matters 

(5) There should be a separate Malta OfiBce in London, either as 
an indepondont department or as a part of the Homo Office, with 
a Minister of Slate or l^arliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
responsible for Maltese affairs 

(6) Attached to the Malta Office, there should be a senior Maltese 
secretary responsible for liaison with U K. Departments concerned 
with Maltese affairs. He should bo appointed after consultation 
with the Prune Mimater of Malta 

(7) There should bo a Malta Council m London, comprising 
Mimstors representing a number of U K Departments, and presided 
over by the U K Munster responsible for Maltose affairs The Oo'unoil 
should be responsible for co-ordinatmg policy matters relating to 
Malta. 

(8) Malta should receive financial aid for economic development 
and social welfare through a new Malta Dovolopnient and Welfare 
Fund, which would bo administered by a financial board within the 
framework of tho proposed Malta Council, and monies from which 
should be available for a period of at least ten years.'* 

Bxamination of Bvidence. 

The evidence presented to the Round-table Conference was 
discussed under three heads : (1) common ground ; (2) points 
of difference ; and (8) disagreement on ultimate aims. 

Common Ground. “ Tho proposals presented to us," said the 
report, " disclosed a considerable measure of common ground botwoon 
the pohtical parties in Malta All witnesses expressed themselves in 
favour of enhancing tho status of the Maltese Parliament and 
Government by a reallocation of legislative functions between the 
Imperial authorities and tho Maltese Parliament. All agreed that 
the position of the Roman Catholic Churcli in Malta should not bo 
diminished. All accepted the need for tho Parliament at Westminster 
to retain, in practice, ultimate power in defence and foreign affairs 
Again, all witnesses recommended improvements in the administra- 
tive and consultative machinery of government, both in Malta and 
in London. Finally, tho Maltese Government and the representatives 
of the other parties and organizations in Malta were agreed on the 
need for continued aid from the U K. towards the economic develop- 
ment of Malta, and to promote the improvoroeni of Maltese social 
services and tho standard of living " 

Points of Difference. " Within this measure of agreement there 
were, however, certain dlfforencios of detail and emphasis. On the 
division of legislative fimctions, the Maltese Government proposed, 
that defence and foreign affairs, and, ultimately, direct taxation, 
should be exclusively reserved to the Parliament at Westminster. 
Subject to tho continuance of the present over-riding powers of tho 
Parhamont at Westminster in all fields, all other matters should he 
dealt with hy tho Maltese Parliament The Malta Nationalist Party 
proposed that, when the Interim period came to an end, tho Maltese 
Parliament should have power to legislate in all fields, including 
defence and foreign affairs, subject only to two conditions. First, 
under the proposed joint agreements on defence and foreign affairs, 
H.M. Government In tho U.K. and the Maltose Government should 
exercise a joint responsibility for those matters ; secondly, in case 
of dispute, the last word should rest with H M. Government Under 
the proposals of the Progressive Constitutional Party, the present 
form of Government in Malta would be substantially maintained, 
but the post of Lieutenant-Governor would be abolished and replaced 
by that of a Chief Secretary. The Governor (and not the Parliament 
at Westminster) would retain the power to legislate in the fields of 
defence and foreign affairs In Malta. 

** As regards administration of defence and foreign affairs in Malta, 
the proposals of the Maltese Government imply that the Governor 
would cease to have epceoutive authority In this field. It would instead 
he exerdlsed by am Imperial Branch * in Malta, consisting of a 
representative of the Home Secretary (the Secretary of State 


responsible for Maltese affairs), representatives of other U K. Depart- 
ments with branches in Malta, and the heads of the Services Tho 
Malta Nationahat Party proposed that the executive power m defence 
and foreign affairs should ultimately become the 3 oint responsibihty 
of the two Governments, acting m Malta through a U K. High 
Commissioner and m London through a High Commissioner for Malta 
Under their proposals for interim constitutional reform, and under 
the proposals of the Progressive Constitutional Paity, the Governor 
would retam both legislative and executive authority, sub 3 ect to 
consultation with the Maltose Government 

** There were also differences about the form which ari’angements 
for consultation should take. As regards consultation m Malta, the 
Maltese Government proposed a committee presided over by a 
Maltese Mimster The Malta Nationalist Party appeared to suggest 
consultation through a U K High Commissioner m Malta and a 
High Commissioner for Malta m London, or direct between U K and 
Maltese Mmisters ; but in tho interim period, when tho Governor 
still retamed responsibihty for dofonco and foreign affairs, he should 
seek the advice on these matters of a now advisory council consistmg 
of himself, the Prime Mniistor of Malta, and two other Maltese 
Mimsters The Progressive Constitutional Party proposed that tho 
Privy Council should be abolished and that tho Prime Minister should 
be given a place on the Nominated Council, which should bo renamed 
the Defence Council. 

‘‘ As regards consultation m London, tho Maltose Government 
proposed that there should bo a consultative coinnnttoo of Mimsters 
with powers of decision , tho Malta Nationalist Party that there 
should be a similar body with the power of deciding disputes over 
tho affocation of legislative functions botwoon the Maltose and U H. 
Parliaments, but only during tho interim period ; and tho Progressive 
Constitutional Party that there should bo a larger and more formal 
body, with powers of co-ordinatmg policy 

‘‘ On the economic side it became apparent that, although all were 
agreed on the broad lines of ocononiic dovolopmont, there wore 
differences about tho ultimate objective and, more particularly, 
about the time which would bo needed to attain it. Tho economic 
obicctivo set by tho Maltose Governniiont was to raise the standard 
of living of the Maltese people towards that of the jiooplo of tho U.K. 
over a period of 15 to 20 years, with tho ultimate aim of ‘ parity.' 
Tho Maltose Government made it clear, however, that they did not 
regard this economic aim as meaning immediate and a-bsoluto * jiarity ' 
of Maltese wage levels, social sorvlco standards, and taxation with 
those prevailing in tho United Kingdom. Both they and the Malta 
General Workers' Union stressed that ‘ parity ’ did not, in any case, 
moan equality of wages of Maltese and IT K workers , ‘ parity,* to 
tho Labour l^arty andtho General Workers' Union, meant equivalence 
of living standards, having regard to local c.ondiiions in Malta 

“ Tho Malta Nationahst l^arty and the Progressive Constitutional 
Party criticized, both on grounds of principle and of i>racticabUity, 
the objective of ‘ parity ' of wages, socdal servicoB, and taxation with 
those in the United Kingdom . . . The economic aim of the Malta 
Nationalist Party was stated to he viability in ac<5ordan<ie with 
Maltose conditions, and not an artificial standard to be achieved in 
a pre-doterminod period of time. The party proposed that viability 
should bo achieved by moans of a series of jilans assisted by grants 
from the U.K. Treasury, to ho negotiated between the two Govern- 
ments , they were not prepared to forecast when viability could ho 
achieved, but wore confident that suocoss in achieving it would he 
easily distinguishable. 

** Finally, there wore Important dlfforoncos of approach between 
the parties in Malta as to tho nature of (doser association which they 
all claimed their proposals wore designed to achieve Tho Maltese 
Government emphasized that their proposals were intended to 
maintain and strengtlien the responsibility of tho Maltese Parliament 
for such matters as the Roman Oatholio (Jhurch, religious education, 
and family life ; that they would be opposed to any interforoneo with 
this responsibility ; and that they had given categorical assurances 
to the Roman Catholic Church in Malta and to tho Vatican to that 
effect. They rebutted the criticisms of tho Malta. Nationalist Party 
and the Progressive Constitutional Party, which were strongly 
opposed to any form of closer association involving the absorption 
of Ma,lteae political, social, and economic institutions into those of 
tho United Kingdom. In particular, those parties said they wore 
anxious to preserve Intact tho faith tmd institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church In Malta, and wore highly (srltioal of the Maltese 
Government's proposals on the ground that they ran counter to the 
real wishes of tho Maltese people Tho Maltose Government denied 
that their proposals boro any such interpretation and said they would 
bo strongly opposed to integrating Malta with the U.K. in that sense." 

Disagreement on Ultimate Aims. ** Beyond those differences, 
there was a strong and profound disagreement on the ultimate 
constitutional status which Malta should achieve, and about the 
nature of the constitutional link which should unite Malta and the 
United Kingdom, Both the Moltes© Oovommont and tho Malta 
Nationalist Party mad© It clear that, in their opinion, the limited 
proposals of tho I^'rogressivo Constitutional Party . , . were inadequate 
[and! would not, in their view, go far enough to meet tho desire of 
tho Maltose people for an advance from their present status. It was 
therefore essential to decide Immediately the nature of tho ultimate 
status to ho attained. 

** The Malta Nationalist Party maintained that the Maltose people 
could not surrender their inall enable right of self-determination and 
that the aspirations of enlightened Maltese opinion wore for a status 
of independence. The Malta Nationalist Party, therefore, regarded 
the normal road towards self-govommOTit within the Commonwealth 
os the proper road for further advance, but recognized that the end, 
which was most recently achieved by Ceylon, ootfid not be fully 
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achieved by Malta. We understood them to agree that, in the special 
circTunstaiices of Malta, whose future is so largely dependent upon 
defence expenditure, the ultimate goal of complete independence 
cannot he reached m the foreseeable future, and to have framed their 
proposals for the ultimate status of Malta in the light of this fact 
They were strongly opposed, on a number of grounds, to the proposal 
of the Maltese Government that Malta should be represented at 
Westmmster Their most important criticisms were that, m their 
view, it would not meet the desire of the Maltese people for more 
mdependence , that it could not be a permanent or satisfactory solu- 
tion , and that it would mevitably mvolve, if not their complete 
absorption, at least the dommation of Maltese laws and institutions 
by those of the Umted Kmgdom The Malta Nationalist Party would, 
therefore contmue to oppose representation at Westminster, whatever 
the outcome of the Conference. In their view, the rights and aspira- 
tions of the Maltese people, and the harmony of future relations 
between the U.K and Malta, conld be gnaranteed only by the 
acceptance of proposals on the Imes they themselves had put forward. 

“ On the other hand, the proposals of the Maltese Government 
mcluded representation at Westmmster as their cardinal feature, and 
were put forward on the ground that they truly met the reahties of 
Malta’s unique situation In particular, they argued that their 
proposals recogmzed that mdependence was not an attamable aim, 
and that the Parhameut at Westminster must retam for an mdefimte 
period control over defence and foreign affairs, as well as over-ridmg 
powers m all fields Their proposals were accordingly designed to 
give the Maltese people an opportunity of sharing at Westminster 
m Parhamentary discussion and decisions on those matters, thereby 
taking mto account their legitimate political aspirations and making 
manifest the equality of their status and responsibilities with those 
of the British people . . . 

** The Maltese Government mamtamed that their proposals for the 
division of legislative powers between the Parham ent at Westminster 
and the Maltese Parhament, and the assurances they had given on 
religions questions, disposed finally of any Maltese fears They 
argued that, on the contrary, the presence of Maltose representatives 
at Westminster, able to draw attention to the interests and faith of 
the Maltese people, would constitute an added protection which did 
not exist at present 

“ Finally, the Maltese Government maintained that their proposals 
clearly represented the will of the Maltese people, since they were 
pnt forward by representatives of the Maltese people freely elected 
by a maionty of votes at a recent general election. They intended, 
however, to dispose of any contention that they were imposing their 
solution on the Maltese people, by submitting the matter to a referen- 
dum at the appropriate time ’* 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Round-table 
Conference were set forth under two heads ; (1) economic 
development, and (2) constitutional changes. 

Economic Development. 

'* AH witnesses,” said the report, ** were agreed that defence 
expenditure is likely to remain for the foreseeable futnre the essential 
basis on which Maltese economy rests. . . . We are, however, convinced 
of the need for a concerted drive to strengthen the rest of the Maltese 
economy as a precaution against a possible faHing-oft in defence 
expenditiire, and to raise Malta’s income sufficiently to pay for 
improved social services. It is therefore important that, subject to 
the over-riding requirements of urgent defence projects, there should 
be consultation on, and co-ordination of, the requirements of both 
Governments to secure the host use of Malta’s resources and labour, 
and to avoid inflation of costs.” 

Although specific recommendations for the future economic 
development of Malta were excluded from its terms of reference, 
the Conference nevertheless put forward some general observations 
** to relate this aspect of the Maltose problem to the recommendations 
for constitutional changes ” Specifically, the Conference drew 
attention to (1) the need to improve and expand Malta’s water supply, 
which was at present “ dangerously inadequate oven for present 
needs ” ; (ii) the possibility of improving agriculture by the scientific 
application of fertiUzors, etc. , (hi) the need to improve the Maltese 
fishing industry, combined with ” a vigorous effort to reduce Malta’s 
dependence on imported fish supplies ” ; (Iv) the urgent need ” 
for improvements to the civil harbour at Valetta ; (v) the possibility 
of building up a tourist industry in view of the natural attractions, 
beautiful buildings, and historic associations of the Islands ” ; 
(vi) Industrial expansion. 

On the last-mentioned subject the report said : ” Because of the 
lack of local resources, entrepreneurs, and markets. It is unlikely 
that there wiH be a rapid expansion of industries, oven light industries, 
in the Immediate future. , There are, however, some measures 
which the Maltese Government can properly take to encourage 
industrial development, particularly through the provision of 
improved basic services, snob as water supplies, power and harbour 
development, and by Increasing the flow of skilled workers through 
Improved technical education. Furthermore, certain materials and 
manufactured goods, at present imported by the Service Departments 
from the tT.K., might be produced in the Islands, thereby helping 
to stimulate local industry. We recommend that this should be a 
matter for consultation between the Maltese Government and the 
Services.” 

On the question of emigration from Malta (see 13078 B) the report 
said . “ Much of the evidence we have heard drew attention to the 
serious problems created by the rapidly rising population, and stressed 
the need for continued emigration on a substantial scale in order to 


prevent unemployment and a fall in the standard of living. Some 
witnesses were, at the same time, fearful of the effects of continued 
emigration ... on the supply of skilled labour in Malta. We recognize 
the urgent need for carrymg on with the programme of assisted 
emigration , but we suggest that this should be a balanced programme 
and BO ensure that, as further opportunities for skilled employment 
m Malta are created by the development of local resources, there is 
an adequate supply of skilled workers to fill them. . . We recommend 
that hoth the Maltese Government and H.M. Government in the 
U.K should contmue to give high priority to the problems of 
eimgration ” 

After recapitulatmg the U.K. financial aid already made available 
to Malta, this section concluded : “ It is universally agreed that the 
task of raising the Maltese standard of hving will be a long and 
arduous one, involvmg a bold and sustained effoit by the Maltese 
Government and people, with financial and other assistance from 
H.M Government m the United Kmgdom A senes of development 
plans, designed to raise productivity and expand national income, 
will have to be carefuHy planned and carried out In this connexion 
we emphasize the words agreed by aU the representatives at the June 
talks (see 14352 A) ‘ that the degree of success attained will depend 
on the hard work and self-disciplme of the Maltese people, and on 
the Maltese Government and people making the best possible contribu- 
tion from their own resources * Without contmued support from the 
U K , further development, even along modest Imes, would be 
virtually impossible We are confident that, in this task of economic 
development and progress, the Maltese people can count upon 
contmued and whole-hearted co-operation and assistance from the 
Government and people of the United Kmgdom.” 

Constitutional Changes* 

” We have not regarded it as our duty,” the final section of the 
report said, to seek either to describe an ideal Constitution for 
Malta or to arbitrate between the aspirations of the different Maltese 
parties. Our primary task has been to decide how far the proposals 
for closer association and, in particular, those put forward by the 
Maltese Government, are consonant with the interests and require- 
ments of both the Umted Kingdom and Malta, and with the responsi- 
bihties of the Imperial Parliament. The Prime Mmister of Malta 
has made it clear to us that, m his opimon, representation at 
Westminster is the crucial issue, and the one which will determine 
the direction of Malta’s future pohtical evolution . We therefore 
consider it first. 

” In the special circumstances of tho Islands, we cannot foresee 
a time when Malta could achieve complete independence There can, 
therefore, be no question of the Parliament at Westminster abandoning 
the authority wluoh Is now vested in it. At the same time we record 
our conviction that the discretion which Parliament has shown in 
exercising its authority during the 150 years since Malta came under 
the Crown wiU he continued in the future, and that the mabihty of 
Parhament to enter into any convention or binding agreement to 
devolve powers deriving from that authority need cause no four that 
it will invade those legislative fields which arc accepted, in practice, 
as the direct concern of the Maltese Government and people. 

” We were impressed ... by the extent to which defence require- 
ments in Malta are inextricably bound up with the everyday life of 
the community and thus impinge on the doinestio concerns of the 
Maltese people , and we have had ample evidence of tho difficulties 
which have arisen in the past in the exercise of the Governor’s 
jurisdiction in reserved matters It would be unrealistic to oxpeot 
that difficulties will not bo encountered in the future in determining 
whether a matter properly lies within the respective oompotonoe of 
tho Maltose and the U.K Parliaments This Is a problem which has 
to be faced in any division of functions between two Legislatures. . . 

” There are now two distinct governments in Malta, each having 
legislative and executive powers and operating concurrently within 
its defined sphere When this system was instituted in 1921, it was 
thought possible that the respective spheres of the Imperial and 
Maltese Governments could be clearly defined, and that neither in 
administration nor m legislation would there be any confusion 
between their functions, nor any doubt as to their respective 
responsibilities. Practice has proved otherwise 

” Nearly all the friction has arisen from disputes on the interpreta- 
tion of reserved matters, principally over what is a matter of defence. 
The Maltese people are naturally jealous of their powers of self- 
government, and they have been suspicious of the matters reserved 
to the Maltese Imperial Government being interpreted in such a way 
as to impinge on those powers. The ever-widening sphere of defence, 
complicated by the introduction of Allied forces, and the wide scope 
of the reserved matters as enumerated in the Constitution, have thua 
undoubtedly Involved a practical restriction of Maltese self- 
government. 

” The wider the scope of the authority of the Maltese Parliament 
and Government, tho greater is the possibility of a oonfiiot of interests 
and jurisdictions between them and the Imperial side. The very 
nature of government in Malta makes it impossible to devJse a 
Constitution which would entirely separate the requirements of 
defence from those matters which are within the authority of the 
Maltese Government, in such a way as to remove all possibility of 
conflict. 

‘‘ In the course of their evidence, several witnesses expressed the 
opinion that It would he desirable for us to limit our constitutional 
recommendations to those matters on which the three poHtloal 
parties in Malta are in broad agreement. This, it was argued, would 
meet the needs of the present situation and would avoid the danger 
of splitting the Maltese people on the one reaUy controversial issue 
— the ultimate constitutional status of Malta. However, we are 
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satisfied . . . that both the main parties in Malta are deeply concerned 
about this question. The desire for prestige and feelings of self- 
interest are naturally mvolved ; but, given recognition of the wish 
for an advance in the present constitutional status of Malta, they 
have a right to know the direction in which it will be possible for 
them to move and the ultimate goal which they may expect to 
reach. . . . 

The proposals of the Malta Nationalist Party and of the Maltese 
Government both include measures which are claimed to be essential 
to fulfil Maltese aspirations ; the former m the direction of Dominion 
status, the latter through the new conception of representation of 
the Maltese people at Westminster. Having considered the special 
circumstances of Malta, we are obliged to reach the conclusion that 
the road to full self-government is blocked, m that the Parliament at 
Westmmster must, in order to maintam the defences of Malta and 
the facilities necessary to enable it to fulfil its role as one of the 
principal Commonwealth and NATO bases m the Mediterranean, 
exercise overridmg powers m Malta in the fields of defence and 
foreign affairs These requirements inevitably mvolve a hmitation 
in possible advances open to the Maltese Parliament itself. We are 
also obliged to conclude that, having regard to the special circum- 
stances of Malta, the proposals put before us for a ‘ quasi- Domimon * 
status would not he workable. They lack essential deflmtion and 
would inevitably lead to conflicts of interpretation and to embarrass- 
ment m relations with Commonwealth and foreign countries. . . . 

. ** We also reaoct the idea that there might be Maltese representatives 
in Parliament who would only have the right to ask questions and 
take part in debates on foreign affairs, and not to vote. This would 
be repugnant to the dignity and traditions of our Parliament, and 
would not give the Members from Malta equality of status and 
responsibility with Members from the United Kingdom. Such an 
arrangement Is also, m our view, unworkable, since it is not in fact 
possible completely to distinguish matters of defence from more 
domestic aspects of U.K affairs, any more than it is possible to do 
80 in Malta. We also feel that there is considerable merit in the 
argument that Maltese representatives at Westminster would he 
interested in, 11 not directly concerned with, many aspects of hfe in 
Britain, including the effects of budgetary policy. Finally, we should 
not wish to encourage . . . the idea that the ties of the Maltese and 
U.K. peoples, within the Commonwealth and under the Crown, depend 
only on their common interests m defence. 

Wo do not think that Malta's desire for a voice m the Parliament 
at Westminster could be met by enabling one or more representatives 
chosen by the Maltese Parliament to sit in the House of Lords. A 
proposal designed to make any formal arrangement for representation 
of Malta in the House of Lords would have wider implications. 
Involving the general question of the reform of the Second Chamber, 
and would require legislation. Moreover, such representation would 
not, in present circumstances, give Malta an effective voice in 
decisions at Westminster on expenditure affecting the Maltese people 
and their economy. 

In examining the proposals put before us by the two main 
Maltese parties we have been left in no doubt about the objections 
and diflQcultles seen by many people, both in the U K and In Malta, 
to offering Malta full representation in the Parliament at Westminster. 
These obiections were made to us with force and authority, and we 
do not treat them lightly. Indeed, we consider it our duty to bring 
them to the attention of H M. Government and Parliament, so that 
their decision on this complex and delicate issue may be taken in 
the light of all the relevant circumstances. 

'*We have considered, first, whether there is any merit In the 
contention that Maltese Members of Parliament, necessarily very 
few in number, could have little or no influence on the proceedings 
of the House, and would thus suffer from feelings of frustration and 
discontent. Similar feelings are not wholly absent from the minds 
of many of the Members elected for U.K. constituencies, but we are 
sure that they would be the first to agree that the opportunities for 
Individual Members to express views, and to safeguard the Interests 
of constituents, are a guarantee of democratic freedom. Nor did we 
find convincing the argument that these few Members from Malta 
would be able to exploit the balance of power If Government and 
Opposition were evenly divided. 

** Foots have been expressed to us about the possible repercussions 
elsewhere of the admission to Westminster of representatives from 
Maltese constituencies. Such repercussions, it has been sold, might 
take the form of claims from Colonial territories which, owing to 
their small size, lack of natural resources or other reasons, see no 
prospects of achieving the normal form of constitutional development, 
to he accorded a status similar to that of Malta. The claim by Malta 
to representation at Westminster is based on, and justified by, the 
quite exceptional circumstances and position of Malta. For this 
reason, we do not consider that claims from other quarters should 
arise which cannot be dealt with on their own merits. 

" We are, however, hound to feel concern about the anxieties of a 
anhstontial section of the Maltese people regarding the suggestion 
that the two countries should he brought closer together by the link 
of representation at Westminster. We have outlined earlier In our 
report the fears expressed on the one hand, and the assurances given 
on the other, about the maintenance of the position of the Roman 
Oathollo faith in Malta. We do not wish to involve ourselves in this 
question, which In our view is one for the Maltese people themselves ; 
but we have a number of general observations to make on It. 

** Am we understand the position, there is unauimous desire in 
Malta lor an Improvement of economic and social conditions. Slmil arly, 
there la widespread agreement on the need for the close association 
of Malta with the United Kingdom. It is only with regard to the 
form of idiat aisadhlatloh, and the partloular Issue of representation, 


that any fears are entertained about the possible long-term effects on 
social and rehgious hfe in Malta. So far as the Parliament at 
Westmmster is concerned, wo do not see tha.t the presence of Maltese 
Members, elected by a Maltose people devoted to their laws and 
institutions, would lessen, in regard to religious matters, the restramt 
and respect which the Parliament at Westmmster has shown for the 
last 150 years. We consider that, on the basis recommended below, 
the Maltese Parhament should remain responsible for legislation on 
all domestic affairs and, m particular, on such matters as the position 
of the Church, education, and family hfe. Moreover, although the 
representatives of the Conference were able to discuss the matter 
with the Archbishop of Malta only on a hypothetical basis, they felt 
entitled to give him assurances that, in their opimon, the Maltese 
Parhament would continue ... to exercise authority in all fields in 
which the Church is directly concerned, and that the Parliament at 
Westminster had no desire whatever to intervene in such fields and, 
following its long-standing tradition, would not so intervene 

Finally, we recognize that a decision to grant representation for 
Malta in the Parliament at Westminster would not meet the wishes 
expressed to us by the representatives of a large section of the Maltose 
electorate. Our sole concern is to devise the beat means of meeting 
the aspirations of the Maltese people, subject to their acceptance of 
necessary limitations in the fields of defence and foreign affairs, for 
a higher ultimate constitutional status and a greater stability in 
future The offer of representation at Westminster would ho a 
recogmtion by the people of the U K. that they and the people of 
Malta should emoy equality of status. Common membership of the 
Parliament at Westminster — the highest authority under the Crown, 
which ultimately controls both our destinies — ^would make this 
equality manifest and meet the realities of the situation. However, 
it is for the Maltese people themselves to determine, and to demon- 
strate clearly and unmistakably, whether the proposals of the Maltose 
Government do indeed correspond to their own wishes. 

** If the principle of representation at Westminster wore to be 
accepted by the Maltese people and by H.M. Government and 
Parliament at Westminster, the detailed implementation would have 
to be worked out in consultation between the two Oovonimonts. We 
confine outboIvcs to stating two considerations which wo think must 
guide such further elaboration. First, having regard to the basis on 
which the separate parts of the U.K. are represented in Parliament 
and the size of the Maltese electorate, there should bo three Maltese 
representatives at Westminster. Secondly, Maltose representatives 
should be elected in exactlv the same way, and under the same laws 
governing ropresontaiion of the people and electoral practices, as the 
Members from the United Kingdom. 

“ Wo ooncludo that representation at Westminster is practicable 
and reaaonablo, and, subject to the considerations Tnontioned above, 
we recommend its acceptance by H.M Government in the United 
Kingdom and by the Parliament at Westminster.'* 

The report went on to recall that the Round-table Confer- 
ence had been asked, in its terms of reference, ** to consider 
constitutional and related questions arising from proposals for 
closer association between Malta and the United Kingdom, and, 
in particular, from the proposal that Malta should in future be 
represented in the Parliament at Westminster.” Its conclusions 
on these questions were set forth as follows : 

"... Wo refra-in from commenting on the question whether the 
Maltose Parliament should continue to bo elected by proportional 
representation or should bo elected In the same way as Members of 
the House of Commons. This Is a matter for the Maltese themselves 
to dooide With regard to the other changes proposed Fby the Maltose 
polittoEil parties! there la already broad agreement that tho legislative 
scope of the Maltese Parliament should be widened and thot there 
should be provision tor regular aud continuous consultation, both 
In Malta and in London, between the Maltese Government and H.M. 
Government in the U.K. on matters which affect their mutual 
interests and responsihillties. We consider that reforms in these 
fields are desirahlo to ensure a more efficient and cordial relationship 
between the two Governments. 

As regards the division of legislative functions between the 
Parliament at Westminster and the Maltese Parliament, we recom* 
mend that, subject to tho principle of religious toleration as embodied 
in the Declaration of Bights of 1802 taee Appendix below], and in 
recent Constitutions, the legislative authority of the Maltose Parlia- 
ment should extend to all matters other than defence and foreign 
affairs, and, ultimately, direct taxation. As we have explained, the 
process of raising Maltese living standards will he slow and gradual, 
and the attainment of equivalence with the U.K. Is difficult to 
envisage at the present time. For that reason we consider that the 
question of transferring powers of taxation from the Maltese legislature 
to the Parliament at Westminster should be left in abeyance for the 
time being. 

'*We further recommend that the separation of authority for 
defence and foreign affairs from authority for those matters which 
are the direct concern of the Maltese Parliament and Government 
should not, as at present, take the form of two separate Maltese 
Governments, one composed of elected Maltese Ministers and the 
other of the servants of the Imperial Government. This does not, 
however, dispose of the necessity for an authority In Malta to carry 
out the decisions of the Parliament and Government at Westminster 
in the fields of defence and foreign affairs, and for the Maltese 
Government to recognize the need to ensnre the efficient and speedy 
exercise of responsibility by H.M. Government in those fields. We 
have not thought it possible, as port of our task, to work out and 
recommend how this authority should bo set up and staffed. This 
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will require careful study, ia consultation witli the Maltese Govem- 
ment, but we suggest that the authority responsible for defence and 
foreign affairs in Malta should be organized on the following general 
lines, 

“ The responsibility for Maltese affairs in London should be 
transferred to the Home Secretary* who should be represented in 
Malta by a U.K. representative, at the head of a staff constituting 
the U-Kl. agency m Malta, with the necessary powers ... to carry out 
the decisions of H.M. Government m defence and foreign affairs and 
to consult and collaborate with the Maltese Government in matters 
of jomt concern. . . . 

** The problem as regards legislation is comparatively small, smce 
we understand that the mam legislation on foreign affairs aflectmg 
Malta relates to diplomatic privileges, and that, m the field of defence, 
there are a good many provisions m U.K. law which would neither 
he appropriate nor needed m Malta. We see no reason why legislation 
on defence and foreign affairs should not, for the most part, he enacted 
by the Parhament at Westminster, and by Her Majesty m Council 
legislating for Malta by Order-m-Coimcil, on the advice of a Secretary 
of State. The power to make subordinate legislation could, subject 
to the normal safeguards, be devolved on the Home Secretary and, 
m turn, on his representative m Malta The main difficulty would 
arise with regard to horderlme eases or changing reqmrements It 
is thus important to ensure that legislation is not held up by disputes 
over vires. It has been suggested to us m evidence that the Maltese 
Parhament should be given power of legislation m all fields, subject 
to the over-riding legislative authority of the Parhament at West- 
minster This has the merit of simplicity, but might give rise to 
difficulties and misunderstandings and engender feelings of frustration. 
It would, m our view, be better not to confuse the normal roles of the 
two Parhaments. We are therefore more attracted by another 
suggestion — that provision should he made for the power of the Parha- 
ment at Westminster to legislate on defence and foreign affairs to 
be devolved at discretion on the Maltese Parliament. This suggestion 
appears to offer a means of dealing with matters (such as the control 
of transit of strategic materials), the subject of which may normally 
be one faUmg to be dealt with by the Maltese Parliament, hut the 
object of which may he for the purpose of defence and foreign affairs. 

“ Another difficulty which might arise is that the Maltese Parhament 
might wish to pass a Bill touching on defence and foreign affairs. 
This difficulty might he overcome by adapting the provisions of 
Section 34 of the present Constitution to the requirements of the 
new Constitution — ^i.e., by providing that any BiH which, m the 
opimon of the Governor, or, alternatively, on the basis of representa- 
tions to him by the U.K. representative m Malta, appeared to 
impmge on the field of defence and foreign affairs, should be referred 
to the Home Secretary, whose decision, after consultation with the 
Maltese Ministers, would be final. 

“ It is even more important that, once legislation is enacted, the 
exercise of executive authority by the agency in Malta of the Govern- 
ment at Westminster, however it may bo constituted, should not ho 
subjected to unreasonable delays owing to differences, however 
genume, about the propriety of the action Involved. This is one 
reason why it is important to ensure a regular moans of consultation 
and co-ordmation between the U.K. agency In Malta and the Maltese 
Government — a matter which we discuss below. 

Subject to these requirements, we consider that, once it is 
accepted that the authority of the Maltese Parliament and Ministers 
can be enlarged on the hnes indicated above, the Governor should 
no longer have discretion to ignore the advice of Maltese Ministers 
in matters which are their concern. We therefore recommend that 
In matters other than defence and foreign affairs, the new Constitution 
should provide that the Governor should act upon the advice of his 
Maltese Ministers. 

“ However, in view of the unique situation of Malta as an island- 
fortress, we consider that some discretion must bo reserved to the 
Imperial side in the event of an emergency. Strong views wore 
expressed to us by all Maltese witnesses that the present powers of 
the Governor are too extensive and should be restricted to what is 
necessary to deal with * real * emergencies. It was argued that 
Maltose Ministers would be ready to recognize a situation of emergency 
and to take the necessary steps to deal with it. They would bo fully 
competent to deal with emergencies caused by fire, flood and other 
forms of natural disaster ; in emergencies involving defence interests, 
responsibility would In any case faU to H.M. Government. 

** On this question we feel that . . . there is an apprehension, rooted 
in past events, that the present scope of Section 59 [of the Maltese 
Constitution] could be used to frustrate tbo will of the Maltese 
Parliament. We sympathize with the view that any interference, 
even in times of natural disaster or other emergency, with the 
authority normally exercised by Maltese Ministers could bo justified 
only in the most serious circumstances. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that it would not be in the general interest, particularly when 
urgent action is required to deal with a threatening situation, If the 
powers of the Imperial side to deal with an emergency were to be 
unduly restricted ; and we trust that, in the new constitutional 
framework we are recommending, it will be possible for the Maltese 
Government to accept this view. 

As regards consultation between the two Governments, we 
recognize that the avoidance of friction under any constitutional 
arrangements for Malta will always depend on the ready aooeptanoe 
of defence needs, wWch Include the needs of foreign forces and of 
NATO, and on goodwill and mutual trust between the two sides of 
Government. Nevertheless, we consider that many of the difficulties 
which have arisen in the post regarding the respective spheres of 
authority of the Maltese and Imperial sides could he avoided, or 


dealt with before becoming sources of grievance, if there were 
machinery both m Malta and London to ensure effective consultation 
and co-ordination between H.M. Government in the U.E1. and the 
Maltese Government. Tins would provide a forum in which apparently 
difficult requirements of either side could be explamed, and oppor- 
tumty taken wherever possible of making mutually satisfactory 
adjustments. It could also provide a means for consultation on Malta’s 
economic and social problems and for arranging mutual assistance 
by the two Governments in each other’s projects. . . . 

“ We believe that the Maltese Prime Minister should be kept 
informed of general developments m the field of defence and foreign 
affairs in the Mediterranean area to the extent necessary to provide 
the Maltese Government with the background required for a proper 
imderstanding of the requirements of defence in Malta Our first 
recommendation, therefore, is that there should be set up, in place 
of the Nommated Council, a new Defence Coxmcil, under the chair- 
manship of the Governor, of which the Maltese Prime Mmister, the 
U.K. representative m Malta, and the Heads of the Services m Malta 
would be members. The Defence Council should he used both to 
inform the Maltese Prime Minister of developments m defence and 
foreign affairs, and to discuss matters of defence policy m Malta on 
which there might he a conflict of interests with the Maltese Govern- 
ment Secondly, we recommend that, to deal with matters concerning 
the economic and financial problems involved in tbe respective 
activities m Malta of the Service Departments and the Maltese 
Government, there should be established another committee, presided 
over by a Maltese Mimster, on which representatives of the Services 
and of the U.K agency in Malta would sit. Both these committees 
should meet regularly at stated times throughout the year. 

We hope that most of the difficulties which might arise in the 
future will be resolved when consultative machmery on these lines 
is set up in Malta. It must be rocogmzed, however, that some 
important issues, and some problems of particular difficulty, will need 
to be dealt with by U.K. and Maltese Mmisters meeting personally. 
We therefore recommend, in addition, acceptance of the proposal, 
broadly agreed by all Maltese parties, that there should be a jomt 
Mmisterial committee in London, presided over by a U K. Mmister. 
We think it is important, however, to make it clear that such a 
Ministerial committee could not function successfully if it were to 
be regarded, and used, merely as a court of appeal for disputes 
unresolved by the process of consultation in Malta, or for striking 
bargains on other disputed questions. It should also be clear that 
such a committee, like the committees in Malta, would be advisory 
and consultative m character, and would not have independent 
executive powers. It should be used for the exchange of information, 
and for consultation, between the two sides. U.K. Ministers should 
use it to inform Maltese Ministers of general developments in defence 
and foreign affairs, and of other important policy matters of which 
the latter should bo aware ; and for explaining the need for particular 
policies which reqiured to bo implemented by the U K agency in 
Malta Maltese Mmisters should use it similaily lor mformmg and 
explammg to U K. Ministers their problems and policies in Malta. 

** The sole purpose of such consultative bodies must be to ensure 
co-ordination of governmental policy They could not alter decisions 
of Parliament, nor purport to effect ad hoc changes in the Maltese 
Constitution to suit the requirements of particular cases; nor 
should they bo allowed to obscure the responsibilities of Ministers 
to their Parhaments, nor infringe the doctrine of collective Ministerial 
responsibility For these and other practical reasons, we recommend 
that the consultative bodies should be set up administratively rather 
than by constitutional instrument. 

“ In our opinion, the solution that we have suggested meets the 
special situation which confronts us On the one hand, Malta is stiH 
a separate entity whose people desire to manage their local affairs, 
and arrangements for the local government of Malta must have 
regard to this fact, as well as to the situation of the Islands and their 
people’s way of life. On the other hand, there must be remembered 
the traditions which Malta has chosen to share with us. She voluntar- 
ily came under the British Crown 150 years ago, and continued to 
accept, with the prestige and material benefits of being a stronghold 
in the Mediterranean, the difficulties of an island-fortress economy. 
She has been a tower of strength to the causes which the British and 
Maltese peoples both beheve to be those of the civilization of which 
Malta has been again and again a bastion. The two world wars of 
this century have sot their seal on Britain and Malta standing 
together. In these circumstances we believe that the people of Malta 
are entitled to a special road to political equality, and that that road 
should be, if they so choose, representation at Westminster.” 

Two of the IT members of the Round-table Conference— Mr. 
John S. Maclay, M.P. (Liberal National) and Mr. Kenneth 
Pickthorn, M.P. (Conservative) — ^were unable to agree to 
Maltese representation in the British House of Commons “ at 
the present stage,” though they expressed “ general agreement 
with the economic, consultative, and administrative recom- 
mendations m the report.” 

Statement by Mr. Maclay and Mr. Pickthorn. 

The White Paper gave the text of the loUowIug statement Issued 
by Mr. Maclay and Mr Pickthorn : 

” We consider that there is urgent need for (a) revision of the present 
* Ust of reserved matters ’ ; (b) improvements In the administrative 
and consultative machinery of government both in Malta and 
London , and ic) continued aid from the U.K. towards the ©oonomio 
development of Malta and towards the improvement of the Maltese 
standard of living and social services. 
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W© agree — 

(а) that the histone association of Malta with the U.K , and the 
deyelopment of Malta as an island fortress, haTe produced an 
island economy which, m relation to the size of the population, 
means that viabihty as an independent unit is difficult to 
foresee , 

(б) that the special characteristics and strategic position of Malta 
as a fortress require that for the foreseeable future oyerndmg 
powers of legislation and authority for administration m the 
fields of external affairs and defence must be retained by the 
Goyemment at Westminster ; 

and that for these reasons one road to the attainment of full self- 
government by Malta is blocked 

While we recognize that representation at Westminster may well 
prove to be the ultimate answer to the constitutional desires and 
needs of both the peoples of the U.K and of Malta, we are not 
convinced that representation m the next Parliament of the U.K. 
18 m accordance with the reahties of the present situation 

It has been made clear that all shades of opinion in Malta desire 
authority and responsibihty for all matters other than defence and 
foreign affairs to remain with the Maltese Parhament. The report 
accepts tins view, with which we concur. The report further recom- 
mends that the Maltese Parhament should continue to he the authority 
for raising indirect taxation and, during an indeterminate period, 
direct taxation 

In these conditions, if Malta is represented at Westminster, the 
Maltese Members of Parhament will have full rights to debate and 
vote, not only on questions of defence and foreign affairs, but also 
on all matters affecting the U K., including the voting of supply, 
direct and indirect taxation, and colonial affairs. They will have 
equality of function with all other Members of Parhament at 
Westnunstor, but they will not have equahty of responsibility , they 
wiU have no responsibility to their Maltese constituents for Maltese 
domestic affairs, including taxation, which will remain with the 
Maltese Parhament . . . Can Maltese membership of the Parhament 
at Westminster then be justified as a first step towards a degree of 
integration of the social and economic life of Malta with that of the 
U K., a degree winch would give reality to the concept of equality 
of function and responsibility of a, 11 Members of Parliament at 
Westmmster ? 

In our opinion such a step is premature and, in view of the inherent 
imphoations of representation at Westminster, could lead to serious 
misunderstandings m Malta, in the U.K., and possibly in those terri- 
tories overseas which are directly affected by decisions of the U.K. 
Parhament. 

For the time being we believe that revision of the list of reserved 
matters, development of the administrative and consultative 
machinery of government in Malta and in London, and continued 
economic aid, can together result in very real progress towards the 
meeting of Malta’s economic needs and towards that constitutional 
advance which is consistent with immediate realitios.” 

Among the Appendices to the report was the text of the 

Declaration of Rights of the Inhabitants of the Islands of 
Malta and Gozo,” issued on June 15, 1802 and referred to 
in the report. 

The Declaration of 1802. 

This declaration was Issued by an elected Congress of the Islands 
of Malta and Gozo,” convened during the French siege of the Islands 
at the time of the Napoleonic Wars The signatories (comprising 
** all representatives, deputies, and lieutenants of villages and towns ”) 
declared their intention of “ fixing a Constitution which shall secure 
to us and our descendants in perpetuity the blessings of freedom and 
the rights of just law, under the protection and sovereignty of the 
King of a free people, His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” It was worded as follows 

” We make the following declaration, binding ourselves and our 
posterity forever, on condition that our now acknowledged Prinoo and 
Sovereign shall, on hiS part, fulfil and keep inviolate his compact with 
us . 

(1) That the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is our Sovereign Lord, and his lawful successors shall, In ah 
times to come, be acknowledged as our lawful Sovereigns. 

(2) That hia Majesty has no right to code these Islands to any 
Power. That if he chooses to withdraw his protection and abandon 
his sovereignty, the right of electing another Sovereign, or of governing 
these Islands, belongs to us, the inhabitants and aborigines alone and 
without control. 

(S) That H.M. Governors or representatives in these Islands and 
their dependencies arc, and shaH ever be, bound to observe and keep 
inviolate the Constitution which, with the sanction and ratification 
of his British Royal Majesty, or his representative or plenipotentiary, 
shall be established by us, composing the General Congress elected 
by the people. . . . 

That the people of Malta and Gozo, and their representatives 
in Popular Connell assembled, have a right to send letters, or deputies, 
to the foot of the Throne, to represent and to complain of violation 
of rights and privileges, or of acts contrary to the constitution of the 
Government or of the spirit thereof, 

(5) That the right of legislation and taxation belongs to the 
OonMffUo Popotarh, with the consent and assent of His Majesty's 
representatives, without which the people are not bound. 

(6) That HJs Majesty the King is the protector of our holy religion 
and Is bound tc uiihold and protect It as heretofore, and without 
any dhhlnutlon of what hoe been practised since these Islands have 


acknowledged His Majesty as their Sovereign to this day ; and that 
His Majesty’s representatives have a right to claim such Church 
honours as have been shown to the regents of these Islands 

(7) The interference in matters spiritual or temporal of no other 
temporal Sovereign shall be permitted in these Islands , and reference 
In spiritual matters shall only be had to the Pope, and to the respective 
Generals of the Monastic Orders. 

(8) That freemen have a right to choose their own religion. Tolera- 
tion of other rehgions is therefore established as a right ; but no sect 
is permitted to molest, insult or disturb those of other rehgious 
professions. 

(9) That no man whatsoever has any personal authority over the 
life, property or liberty of another. Power resides only in the Law, 
and restraint or punishment can only be exorcised in obedience 
to law '* 

The Maltese Parliament passed tlxrough all its stages on 
Dec. 22 a Bill providing for the holding of a referendum in 
February on the proposals for Malta’s integration with Britain 
and for her representation at Westminster. The entire Opposi- 
tion waDced out before the vote was taken, in protest against 
the Government’s decision to limit the debate on the second 
reading and during the committee stage of the Bill. A state- 
ment was subsequently issued by the Malta Nationalist party 
complaining that the Government’s action had left a mere 
Bi hours for debate on a Bill intended to alter Malta’s Constitu- 
tion fundamentally, and containing many provisions of a 
controversial nature not m keeping with British electoral law.” 

The Prime Minister of Malta (Mr. Min toff), who welcomed 
the report of the Round-table Conference as “a glorious day 
for Malta,” had visited London on Dec. 17-18 for discussions 
with the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 

(Cmd. 9657 - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14352 A.) 

A. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — Loans. - Bond Issues. 

The following loans were made by the International Bank 
during the fourtli quarter of 1955 : 

Japan. $5,300,000 on Oct. 20 to the Japan Devolaj>mont Bank, 
which would ro-lend the proceeds to the Yawata Iron and Stool Co. 
Ltd to assist In financing the modomlzatlon of stool plato rolling 
facilities at Yawata (Kyushu). [Tho Japan Dovolopmont Bank is a 
govommont agency established in 1951 to supply long-term credit 
for industrial development and to act as a medium for govommont 
guarantees of private foi'cign borrowing]. Tho Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York participated in tho loan, without tho Inter- 
national Bank’s guarantee, to tho extent of $791,000. The loan was 
guaranteed by the Japanese Government. Terms * 3 1 per cent p.a. 
interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission, repayable in 15 years, 
starting on March 1, 1958 

South Africa. An agrooment was signed in New York on Nov 28 
under which South Africa borrowed an amount oqnlvalont to 
$50,200,000, comprising (a) !£9,000,000 sterling, equivalent to 
$25,200,000, from the International Bank, and (h) $25,000,000 by a 
bond issue to be offered to tho public by an investment banking 
group headed by Dillon, Road 8c Co., Inc. — the first such offering by 
South Africa in the U.S.A. Tho proceeds of both will l)o used to 
finance the current expansion programme of tho South African 
Railways and Harbours Administration, 

The International Bank loan, for which tho U.K Govommont 
agreed to release ^29, 000, 000 from its capital subscription to tho 
Bank, carried 34 per cent p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission. 
It is repayable within 10 years, starting on July 1, 1958. 

Tbo $25,000,000 of bonds, which wero issued on Nov. 30, consisted 
of (i) $3,000,000 3-yoar per cent Bonds, (il) 13,000,000 4 -year 
4 per cent bonds, and (iii) $2,000,000 5-year 44 nor cent Bonds, all 
issued at par ; and (iv) $17,000,000 10-yoar 44 per cent Bonds, jssuod 
at 984 per cent. If unrestricted Swiss francs wero available, interest 
or principal on tb© Bonds could, at the option of tbo bolder, be 
collocted in Switzerland in Swiss francs, at the fixed rate of 4.30 
Swiss francs «« $1. 

Honduras. $4,200,000 on Dec. 22 for highway maintenance and 
oonstruotlon. Terms * 34 per cent p.a. interest, plus 1 per cent p.a. 
commission, repayable in nine years beginning on Deo. I, 1957. 
This was the Bank’s first loan to Honduras. 

An issue of 50,000,000 Swiss francs per cent International 
Bank Bonds was offered for public sale at par in Switzerland on 
Nov. 25 by a syndicate of Swiss banks headed by the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, the Cridit Sume, and the Swiss Bank 
Corporation. The bonds (the sixth Swiss francs issue) will be 
repayable in 1905-74 in 10 annual instalments of 4,000,000 
francs, plus two instalments of 5,000,000 francs each in 1975 
and 1976.— (International Bank, Washington) ( 1:4420 A.) 

B. IRAQ. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

The Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri es-Said, reorganized his 
Cabinet on Dec. IS by appointing three new Ministers — ^Abdul 
K^mlisi (Social Affairs), Munir AiqadM (Education) 
and Abdul Amir Alawi (Health). Four Ministers of the former 
Cabinet were dropped— Ali Mahmud (Development), Mohammed 
Hassan Salman (Health), Colonel Shakir al-Wadi (Social 
M!airs) and Abdul Majid Mahmoud (Minister of State) 

(Times) (Prev* rep. Iraqi Cabinet, 14234 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Trade Unions. - Merger of 
A.FX. and C.LO. 

The American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations formally merged into a single organiza- 
tion at a founding convention m New York on Dec. 5, thus endmg 
the spht m the American trade union movement which had 
lasted for nearly 20 years. The new organization wiU be known 
as the American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (A.F.L.-C.I.O.). Mr. George Meany and Mr. 
wSliam F. Schnitzler, formerly president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively of the A.F.L., were elected to the same 
posts m the jomt organization. Mr. Walter P. Reuther, formerly 
president of the C.I.O., who had been one of the prmcipal 
advocates of a umted trade umon organization, was elected one 
of the 27 vice-presidents of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. — 17 of whom will 
come from former A.F.L. unions and 10 from former C.I.O. 
umons. 

The merger, which had been agreed upon by the two organiza- 
tions m February last, had been confirmed by special con- 
ventions of the A.F.L. and C.I.O. on Dec. 1 and Dee. 2 
respectively. Votmg at the A.F.L. convention was unanimous 
m favour of the merger, but at the C.I.O. convention Mr. 
Michael J, Quill (president of the Transport Workers Umon) 
opposed the merger on the grounds that the C.I.O. was being 
“ swallowed ” by the A.F.L., that all the high offices m the new 
organization were gomg to the A.P.L., and that the proposed 
constitution of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. would give licence to “ racial 
discmmnation, raeketeermg, and mter-imion raidmg.” 

In speeches to the foundmg convention, Mi. Meany and Mr. 
Reuther reiterated statements made on Labom* Day (Sept. 3) 
to the effect that the new organization would take a more 
active part m political affairs than the trade union organizations 
had done hitherto, though it was emphasized that there was 
no mtention of formmg a Labour Party. 

Mr. Meany asserted that the legislative trend in the past eight 
years had been backward so far as liberal and remedial legislation 
was concerned, and declared that it was up to the A.P.L.-C.I 0. to 
reverse that trend. After referring to the need for better housing, 
schools and roads, and to the need to amend the Taft-Hartley 
[Labour-Management Relations] Act, he oontmued . ** Labour not 
only has a right to raise its voice in regard to policy under which 
our Federal Government is administered, but we have a duty 
as citizens to take part in shaping the pohcies of our Government ; 
and as workers we have a special mtorest m foreign pohcy. . . . 
We are going to use our economic weapon m dealing with the 
employers, if that is necessary, in order to get a fair share of the 
we^th that we 3ointly produce with management. And we are 
going to meet those who would destroy our movement and who 
would turn back the clock. We are going to meet them on the 
pohtical front. . . . [But] I don’t see any sentiment for a Labour 
party, and I don’t see any sentiment for labour to take over one of 
the existing parties . . .” 

Mr. Reuther, after saying that politics was “ the practical house- 
keeping 3ob of democracy ” and that the American labour movement 
intended to help ** keep democracy in America,” declared * ” We 
have said very clearly that we are going to work within the two-party 
system, endorsing candidates not based upon their party label but 
based upon the competence and integrity of the individual, and where 
his party stands on the basic issues as they affect the American 
people.” He added “ To do this we need to work hard to raise 
the level of pohUcal understanding in America on the part of the 
great mass of people.” 

The A.F.L.-C.I,0., with a membership of more than 
15,000,000, will be the largest trade xmion organization in the 
world, excluding the Soviet and Chmese Communist unions. 
It consists of 141 alfiihated umons (109 formerly A.F.L. and 
32 formerly C.I.O.), of which the largest are the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (1,239,000 members), Umted Steelworkers 
(1 ,194,000), International Brotherhood of Teamsters (1,281,000), 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters (804,000), International 
Association of Machinists (864,000), and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (630,000). The principal 
American unions remaining outside the new organization are 
the United Mine Workers (led by Mr. John L, Lewis), with a 
membership of some 400,000, and the independent railway 
umons, with a combmed membership of about 500,000. 

(U.S. Information Service - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14058 A.) 

B. MEXICO. - Currency. - New Stabilization Agree- 
ment with the United States. 

A new currency stabilization agreement between Mexico and 
the United States, extendmg the arrangements imtiated in 
1941 for a further two years until Dec. 81, 1957, was signed in 
Washington on Dec. 2. The agreement provided that the U.S.A. 
would use up to $75,000,000, if needed, in financial operations 
for the purpose of stabilizing the doUar-peso rate. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1 x 568 D.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — Criticisms of « Architectural 
Extravagance.^’ - Dismissal of Leading Architects. 

The Soviet Council of Mimsters and the central committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party issued a statement on Nov. 9 
severely criticizmg the work of leading contemporary Soviet 
architects as “ wasteful ” and “ extravagant,” and accusmg 
them of wasting public funds through the excessive over- 
ornamentation of buildings and of “ disregarding the needs 
of the people.” The statement said that “ tower-iike super- 
structures, numerous ornamental colonnades, and other 
architectural superflmties ” had become “ mass phenomena ” 
m the construction of new housmg-blocks and other buildings, 
with the result that “ a large amoimt of Government funds 
has been over-expended in past years.” It was annoimced at 
the same time that two of Russia’s leadmg architects, M. 
Alexander Vlasov and M. Cheehuhn, had been deprived of 
their decorations and dismissed from their posts as chief 
architects of Moscow, and that two others, MM. Polykov and 
Boretsky (designers of the 28-storey Lenmgradskaya Hotel 
in Moscow) had been deprived of their Stalm Prize laureates. 
M. Vlasov, however, remained president of the Soviet Academy 
of Architecture. 

The statement said that while progress had been made m con- 
struction through modem technique, our achievements in this 
matter would have been more considerable had they not been 
hmdered by great drawbacks and errors on the drawmg-board and 
in construction itself.” After denounomg the flashy ” architecture 
which had become increasingly popular with Soviet architects, and 
declaring that this type of architecture ” does not correspond with 
the hnes of the party and the Government m architectural huilding 
plans,” the statement added ” Numerous architects are occupied 
mainly in ornamenting the facades of binldmgs . . . and not on 
improving the mtemal planning and equipment of dwelling-houses 
and apartments. They are ignormg the need of creating comfort 
for the people, the demands of economy, and the normal utihzation 
of buildings.” 

Earlier in the year M Khrushchov had publicly criticized tbe 
ostentatiousness of much modem Soviet architecture and had called 
for a less pretentious style of building 

During the following weeks similar criticisms of contemporary 
Soviet building were made by civic authorities m many parts 
of the Soviet Union, mcludmg Kiev, Kharkov, Lvov, Kishinev, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Tiflis, and Alma-Ata. In these and other 
centres resolutions were passed by the city councils denouncing 
architects for excessive “ dado ornamentation ” and wasting 
public funds, and calling for a return to a simpler style of 
architectural construction. The deputy mayor of Moscow 
(M. Promyslov), writing m the magazine Ogonyok, complained 
at the unnecessary architectural embellishments on the Moscow 
Underground railway (e.g. the great numbers of statues, 
bas-reliefs, panels, and mosaics), whilst Professor I. Nikolayev 
(a leading architect), writing in Izvestia, similarly criticized 
the architects of the Volga-Don canal system for having 
wasted “ millions of roubles ” on “ garnishing the structures 
on the canal and the Volga hydro-electric station with 
towers, colonnades, sculptured bas-reliefs, and triumphal 
arches.” 

M. Vlasov — ^who, at the time of his dismissal as chief 
architect of Moscow, was heading a Soviet architectural mission 
to Western Europe and the U.S, A. — declared m Pans on Nov. 16 
that the criticisms of his work were “ fully justified,” and said 
that he would be “ guided by them m future.” The Soviet 
Architects’ Union, after a week’s congress in Moscow, adopted 
a resolution on Dec. 4 declaring that the work of its board 
of directors had been “ unsatisfactory,” and elected a new board 
which mcluded M. Vlasov among its members. A message was 
sent to the Soviet Government and the central committee of 
the party stating that Soviet architects were ‘‘ deeply aware 
of the gravity of their mistakes ”, and promising to rectify 
them. During the architects’ congress M. Vlasov said that the 
Soviet Union was lagging behind America, France, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries in many aspects of building. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Co-operative Societies. 

Figures recently published by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies showed that there were 1,094 retail co-operative 
societies registered in 1954 (1,101 in 1958), with 11,816,807 
members (11,065,405). Sales in 1964, including purchases from 
wholesale societies, amounted to £774,447,000 (£747,910,000), 
the dividends on sales totalling £89,496,000 (£87,099,000). 
There were 187 wholesale and productive co-operative societies 
in 1954 (182 in 1953), with 59,812 members (59,302). Sales 
in 1964 totalled £519,787,000 (£539,325,000), and dividends On 
sales totaUed £8,826,000 (£8,527,000). 

(Bradford Chamber of Commerce Journal) 
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A. NORTHERN IRELAND - IRISH REPUBUC. — 
Armed Raid on Roslea Barracks (Fermanagh). - New 
Measures in Northern Ireland to check Border Raids. - 
Ban on “ Saor Oladh Organization. - Statements by 
Lord Brookeborough, Mr. Hanna, and Mr. Costello. - 
Publicity for I.R.A. banned in Irish Republic. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary barracks at Roslea, Co. 
Fermanagh (Northern Ireland), a few miles from the Eire 
border, were raided shortly before dawn on Nov. 26 by about 12 
armed men who were believed to be members of the Saor 
Oladh (“ Free Ulster ”) organization, a splinter group of the 
illegal “Irish Republican Army” operating m Northern 
Ireland. The raiders were repulsed after an exchange of shots, 
and subsequently fled across the Eire border m two cars 
without havmg captured any arms. A constable of the R.U.C. 
was severely wounded m the attack and was taken to hospital 
m a critical condition. 


The raiders blew a large breach in the wall with, gelignite, entered 
the barracks through this breach, and called upon the occupants to 
surrender. The constables on duty, led by Sergeant W. R. Morrow 
(who was in charge of the station, and who lived there with has wife 
and two small children), opened fire on the attackers, who fled after 
an exchange of fire and loft behind them a sub -machine gun, a foilly 
loaded Amorican-typo automatic weapon, a loaded gas-pistol, 
three gas masks, and a box containing 11 hand-grenades filled with 
gcligmte. Constable Gordon Knowles was struck by at least seven 
bullets as ho lay half buried In the debris caused by the gelignite 
explosion. The telephone line to the barracks had been cut by the 
raiders before the attack. 

It was subsequently disclosed that one of the raiders had 
died of wounds received durmg the attack and had been buried 
in Carrickroe churchyard, Co. Monaghan (Eire), after an 
inquest by the Coroner for north-east Monaghan. 

The Government Information Bureau in Dublin issued a statement 
on Nov. 28 saying that the Coroner had been informed that ** the 
body of an unknown man who appeared to have died from gunshot 
wounds '' was lying in a farmhouse in the district ; that on Inquest 
had been held ; and that the jury found that the unknown man had 
** died from shock and haemorrhage, and that there was no evidence 
to show how the injuries had boon rocoivod.** The Information 
Bureau did not identify tho man by namo, nor did it make any 
mention of the Roslea attack. A week later, however, it was disclosed 
in the Press that the man concerned was Con Green, a 33-year-old 
native of Londonderry. 


New measures to check border raids by “ gangs of would-be 
murderers ” mto Northern Ireland, and to reduce the chances 
of their escape across the border into the Irish Republic, were 
announced on Nov. 28 by Mr. G. B. Hanna, the Northern 
Irish Minister for Home Affairs, m a speech in Belfast. They 
included (1) the immediate imposition of a speed limit of 
10 m.p.h. for at least one mile on the Northern Ireland side of 
all unapproved roads across the border ; (2) the erection of 
semi-permanent ” barricades and obstructions on these roads ; 
(8) a “ very substantial ” strengthening of border patrols : 
(4) special police powers to stop all vehicles and to detain any 
person for a few hours’ interrogation. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Hanna said that the Government of the Irish 
Republic were “ morally responsible ” for the Roslea raid by 
the failure to interfere with illegal drilling by the I.R.A. m 
County Monaghan, near the Northern Ireland border. 


4 moutba, said ^^Ir. Hanna, ** members of the Govommeni 

in the South of Ireland, and tho Loader of tho Opposition there, hav< 
repeatedly made speeches deploring violence, but that Govornmeni 
has ^fused to take any steps to implement these pronouncements 
a such as the I.R.A. can openly recruit an«3 

drill in the 26 Cooties [i.e. the Irish Republic] and can hold oxorclset 
within a short distance of the border. An even more disquletinfi 
result is that members of these organizations know that it they car 
escape across the border, they can find sanctuary there after havinfi 
committed crimes in this country* ^ 


£ wonder what the Government and people of Hire would fee 
like if the boot were on the other foot, If murderous gangs were t< 
go from Northern Ireland with evil Intent, attack places an< 
buildings m the south, and then escape across the border and fln< 
sanc^ary here. We have never aUowed this to happen, nor woul< 
we. But we are entitled to expect that tho Government of a oountrj 
which purports to be amicably disposed towards ns should reclprooat< 

m some manner If the Government and people of the South o 

Ireland want to encourage this co-operation, and the preservation o 
pe^e and the maintenance of order on both sides of the border the-' 
will realize that they must take steps to ensure that gangs of would-b' 
murderers cannot find sanctuary in any port of the country I an 

^ co-operation is beinj 
deliberately withheld. * 


“This afternoon a statement was Issued by the Eire Govemme 
Information Bureau fsee above] to the effect that on Nov 2 b t 
Coroner for North-East Monaghan held an inquest on the hodvot i 
appa^ntly, died from gunshot wounds aj 
The Jury found that t 

» died from shook and haemorrhage. There was 


evidence to show how the injuries were received. Surely It is not too 
much to expect that the police authorities in Eire would have got 
into touch with our police when this body was discovered almost 
Immediately after the armed raid, of which they cannot but have 
been aware. . . . The only possible conclusion is that the Southern 
Government is not willing to co-operate with ns in these matters.** 
Mr. Hanna said that it seemed clear from the place in which the 
raiders made their escape that the gang was in some way connected 
with persons who had been drilling in the Seotstown area [Co 
Monaghan, near tho N.I. border] in recent months The existence of this 
drilling had been brought to the attention of tho authorities south of 
the border, but they took no steps to stop it. In these circum- 
stances,** Mr Hanna added, I cannot think that I will be regarded 
as going too far when I charge the Government in tho South as being 
morally responsible for tho raid by reason of their failure to interfere ** 
Mr. Hanna concluded • ** I think I ought to draw attention to 
one feature of this attack about which coming generations in the 
South may read in their history books as the glorious battle of Roslea 
extolling tho courage of the Irishmen who attacked tho armed forces 
of tho Crown. Lot us look at their bravery They placed an explosive 
charge outside tho window of tho day-room After tho explosion they 
burst into tho day-room, firing maohing-guns with the obvious 
intention of killing whoever might be there. In that building not 
only were there five members of tho R.U.C., but also the wife and 
two Infant children of the sergeant. They fired their guns at the 
prostrate body of the constable who was on duty, who had been 
blown from his couch and was lying on tho ground, dazed and covered 
with d6bris. It took groat courage to fire in those circumstances. 
Outside, they gallantly fired at an old lady who had boon awakened 
by the noise and came down to see what was wrong. But when 
Sergeant Morrow came on tho scone with a Sten gun and opened fire 
they ran. Although there wore only five poHcoinen in tho station,' 
tho 12 attackers turned toll at the first hint of counter-attack, leaving 
guns and other weapons behind I hope these facts will bo recorded 
for posterity, so that the troth will be known wlien tbe story of tho 
famous Irish victory at Roslea is recounted.*' 


Mue rrime Minister of JNorthern Ireland (Lord Brooke- 
borough), in a statement on Nov. 29 to the N.I. House of 
Commons, said that it was “ unbelievable ” that a neighbouring 
country (i.e. the Irish Republic] which had outlawed the I.R.A. 
should be afraid to take action against it. He announced that 
he would make further approaches to the British Government, 
if necessary, for an extradition treaty between Eire and 
Northern Ireland, and said that he had already inenUoned the 
matter to Sir Anthony Eden and the Home Secretary, Major 
Lloyd-George. After denouncing the “ bla(‘kguards and 
scoundrels who crossed tlie border to carry out attacks m 
Nortliem Ireland, Lord Brookeborough said that conferences 
had already taken place with the military authorities in Ulster, 
and that, should the necessity arise, the military would be 
called out to protect the people against such attacks. 

Mr. Hanna informed the House tliat the Saor Oladh organiza- 
tion had been banned m Northern Ireland ; that a mobile 
police force had been set up to deal with attacks on police 
^tions ; and that the special constabulary might be increased. 
He described the Saor Oladh as the mditary arm of Fianna 
Ulster ”), a political group led by Mr. 
Willmm I&Uy the Ulster abstentiomst M.P. and a member of 
the Irish Republican Senate. 

The Frme Minister of the Irish Republic, Mr. Costello, 
stated in the Bail on Nov. 80 tliat the Government would use 
all means in its power to bring terrorist activities to an end, 
and that it was “ for the Dail and the people of Ireland, in 
the mterest of this generation and of the generations to come, 
unwavering support in the performance of 

M>, Costello asseHod that the problem of tho unlawful use of force 
was one wWoh had boon oreatod by the actions of the British Govem- 
ment and Foxlioment, and by the “ unrelenting opposition ” of tbe 
Northern Ireland authorities to *^any reasonable approach to the 
reference to the Northern Irish complaint 
that the Irish Republic was not prepared to enter into an extradition 
handing over for trial of persons accused of offences 
In the Six Counties** [Northern Ireland] or in Britain who had 
taken refuge In tho territory of the Republic, Mr. Costello spoke 
as follows : 


inere has never been any serious difficulty about the reciprocal 
emoroemeut of warrants in respect of ordinary odmlnal offences 
British and ourselves. For the first few years after the 
estabiJ^imient of the State there was the same rooiproolty In the 
execution of warrants between the Six Counties and the RepubMo, 
doubts whether the execution in the Ropubllo 
of wsOTfmte emanating from the Six Counties was ha accordance with 
law. In 1939 the High Court decided that there was no authority 
for the practice of executing * Six County* warrants here, and we 
discontinue the practice. As a result, the 
authorities In tho Six Counties ceased to execute our warrants. 

xJl Bltu^lon Is one that can be remedied only by legislation, 
m see no objection In principle to such legislation applying to 
offences that have no political complexion, but 
we t nmk that In sny such arrangement pro"^<m shoidd be madq 
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for the reciprocal enforcement of maintenance orders and some other 
matters of the same kind, and that there should he parallel legislation 
hy the British and ourselves.” 

The question of extradition, however, Mr. Costello went on, stood 
on a different footing, and was governed by international law. Every 
State had the right to grant asylum to pohtical offenders and to 
decide for itself what constituted a pohtical offence, and it was 
common form for every extradition treaty to include a provision 
specifically exceptmg pohtical offences from the category of 
extraditable offences. 

He added : ” I must emphasize that there can be no question of 
our handing over, either to the British or to the Six County authorities, 
persons whom they may accuse of armed political activities in Bntam 
or in the Six Counties.” 

Lord Brookeborough issued the following statement on Dec. 1 
in reply to Mr. Costello’s speech to the Dail : 

” It is an elementary principle of international law . . . that a 
country will not allow its citizens, or the citizens of any other country, 
to conduct a campaign of attack from withm its boundaries against 
a neighbour. This is all the more necessary when, as Mr. Costello 
has admitted is the case in Eire today, the conduct of such a campaign 
constitutes a threat to the estabhshed Government of his country. 
I therefore regret that Mr. Costello did not announce the immediate 
intention of his Government to enforce the law m regard to illegal 
drilling and the illegal possession of arms and explosives 

“ The declared purpose of those who are advocating the use of 
force is to encourage armed attacks upon Northern Ireland. What 
possible object, therefore, can he served by any failure to deal 
promptly with open and undisguised illegal drilling ? Mr. Costello 
appears to he under the impression that expressions of condemnation 
from his Government and the Opposition wiU, of themselves, he 
sufflcient to end the threats to use force. I do not share his optimism 
In this respect. . . . BEowever, I welcome that part of his speech which 
appeals to all his people for the abandonment of violence in any form, 
and I would recommend the wisdom of following this excellent advice. 

” I do not want to say anything which might lesson the force of 
his appeal, and so do not propose to deal at length with the contents 
of his statement. In spite of this fact, I would be failing In my duty 
to the people of Great Britain and Northern Ireland if I failed to 
express my regret that his appeal was prefaced hy an attempt to 
lay the blame for the events and the behaviour which it deplores at 
our door. I would have much preferred that it had not been necessary 
for me to repudiate any allegation of the kind. Northern Ireland’s 
Constitution and boundaries were established in 1920 and were freely 
accepted by the Southern Government and Parliament in the treaty 
of 1925. It is preposterous to suggest that, because we will not 
agree to surrender our rights, privilege and duties under that treaty, 
we are morally responsible for invasions of our territory by armed 
gangs from the South. 

” I have repeatedly urged a polioy of good-neighbourly relations 
between our two areas, based on the recognition that each should 
refrain from interference with the affairs of the other. We, for our 
part, have given practical proof of our readiness to co-operate in 
matters of common interest. The Southern Government must, 
however, realize that satisfactory relationships between us can never 
be achieved so long as they exclude from co-operation the supremely 
important matter of law and order. Their police force, and their 
local offllcors concerned with the enforcement and administration of 
the law, should be permitted and encouraged to extend to us the 
assistance and co-operation that are normal between friendly and 
neighbouring States. Such extraordinary happenings as arrangoments 
being made by one party for secret Inquests, surreptitious burials, 
and anonymous death certificates, where it is thought that the facts 
of such matters might he of assistance to tho other, are without 
honour or profit to anyone. 

” I am very glad indeed to note that tho Southern Government 
are now prepared to discuss extradition arrangoments between us. 
I am at a loss to understand what appears to be a suggestion by 
Mr. Costello that negotiations on this subject reached a deadlock 
over such matters as the scope of the arrangements and the manner 
in which effect was to be given to them. We have never, at any time, 
suggested that wider extradition powers should be provided for 
than those which are common to all Intemational extradition arrange- 
ments, nor have we ever expressed any preference for any one form 
of machinory rather than another. Tho plain fact of the matter is 
that so far. In spite of all oixr efforts and every possible approach, 
it has been Impossible to bring the Southern Government to tho point 
of starting discussions on the subject. However, I am perfectly 
willing that we should both now assume that there has been some 
misunderstanding on one side or the other, without going into the 
question of which, and proceed to deal with the matter afresh. It 
will be very much to our mutual advantage if we can bring to an 
end the existing very unsatisfactory state of affairs.” 

A conference of newspaper editors in the Irish Republic was 
convened in Dublin on Dec. 2 by Mr. Costello. After reminding 
them that the ** so-called I.R.A.” was an illegal organization, 
the Taoiseach aimounced that the Government intended to 
invoke the provisions of the Offences against the State Act 
(1989) to prevent any publicity being given to the I.R.A. or 
other revolutionary bodies in the Irish Republic. 

An explanatory statement was Issued by the Government Informa- 
tion Bureau recalling that the I.R.A. was an unlawful organization 
in respect of which a Suppression Order tinder the provisions of the 


Offences against the State Act, 1939, was made on June 22, 1939.’* 
The statement added : ** The Act and Order referred to arc still in 
force, and the Act contains a prohibition against printing or publishing 
certain kmds of matter ... in relation to, or purporting to be contri- 
buted by or on behalf of, an unlawful organization.” 

A spokesman of the Ministry of Justice pointed out that the ban 
on any mention of the I,R.A. and similar organizations would apply 
not only to Eire newspapers but also to British and foreign news- 
papers and publioations entering the Irish Republic. If such news- 
papers and publications did not observe the ban, copies of their 
editions circulating in the Irish Republic would be seized and 
destroyed, and the periodical concerned would be banned for a 
period not exceeding three months. The spokesman observed that 
publicity was the ** breath of life ” to illegal bodies such as the I R.A., 
and that the Government’s action would ” cut off the supply of 
oxygen ” to these organizations. 

The effect of the ban meant that no newspaper circulating 
in the Irish Republic would be allowed to use the description 
“ I.R.A.” or to publish any communications from the I.R.A. 
or other illegal organizations, except when discussed by the 
Dail. From time to time — e.g., after the raid on the Arborfield 
camp, in Berkshire (see 14405 A) — ^the Irish newspapers had 
published “ communiques ” purportmg to come from the 
“ I.R.A. Command ” and signed by a certain D. Macdiarmada, 
describing himself as “ adjutant-general of the I.R,A.” The 
last such “ communique ” was issued to the Press in Dublin 
on Nov. 27, when it was stated that the I.R.A. had “ no con- 
nexion with the incident in Roslea ” and that “ no member of 
the army was involved.” — (Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig, 
Belfast - Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. I.R.A., Arborfield 
Raid, 14450 A ; 14405 A ; Omagh Raid, 13975 A.) 

A. BRAZIL. — Supply of U.S. Agricultural Surplus 
Products on 40-year Credit. 

An agreement was signed in Rio de Janeiro on Nov. 16 
under which the U.S. Government agreed to supply Brazil with 
$41,220,000 worth of surplus agricultural products and to lend 
76 per cent of the cruzeiro proceeds from the sale to Brazil, 
which would repay the money over 40 years. 

An official statement said that the U.S. A. would sell to Brazil 
500,000 metric tons (about 18,333,000 bushels) of wheat at 
$31,000,000 ,* wheat flour to the value of $1,100,000 ; food grains 
worth $3,010,000, lard, $1,790.000 ; and tobacco, $250,000. Shipping 
charges would account for the remaining $4,070,000 Brazil would 
pay for the goods in cruzeiros as they wore shipped, and the USA 
would then lend to Brazil 76 per cent of the proceeds at interest 
rates varying from 3 to 5 per cent according to the method of 
repayment. Brazil would use the cruzeiros through her National 
Bank for Economic Bovelopmont to finance long-term projects, and 
would repay the loan within 40 years. 

The remaining 24 per cent of the cruzeiros (about $9,840,000) 
would be used to finance a number of U S. activities In Brazil, 
including the expenses of tho U.S. Embassy and other agencies, 
purchases of strategic materials for tho U S, stockpile, ** activities 
related to the expansion and distribution of agrlcuiltnral products in 
Brazil,” and an expansion of cultural exchanges. The statement 
added that the agreement would covor Brazil’s wheat requirements 
for the remainder of 1955 and the early months of 1956. 

Although no details of the exchange rates to he used in 
calculating the cruzeiro payments were announced m the 
official statement, it was reliably reported in the U.S. Press 
that the rate would he 50.06 cruzeiros to the dollar. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Bank of 
London and South America, Fortnightly Review) (13024 D.) 

B. WALES. — Cardiff recognized as Capital. 

The Government’s decision to recognize Cardiff as the 
capital of Wales was announced on Dec. 20 by the Home 
Secretary and Minister for Welsh Affairs (Major Gwilym Lloyd- 
George) in the following written answer to Mr. David Llewellyn 
(Labour, Cardiff North) : 

“ The Government have been impressed by the volume of 
support in Wales for the view that Cardiff is the city which 
should most appropriately be regarded as the capital of Wales. 
In deference to these views, the Government are prepared to 
recognize Cardiff as the capital of the Principality. No formal 
measures are necessary to give effect to this decision.” 

Wales, unlike Scotland, had never had an official capital, 
and the Government’s decision to recognize Cardiff as such 
was warmly welcomed m that city and throughout the 
Principality- A ballot organized by the Association of Welsh 
Local Authorities in 1954 on the question of a capital for Wales 
(see 18575 C) had resulted in 184 votes for Cardiff, 11 for 
Caernarvon (where the Prince of Wales has been invested 
since the time of Edward I), four for Aberystwyth, and one 
for Swansea. — (Manchester Guardian - Western Mail, Cardiff) 

(Prev. rep* 13575 CO 
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A. ETHIOPIA. — saver JubUee of Emperor HaUe 
Selassie. - Promulgation of New Constitution. 

The 25th anniversary of the accession of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie I was celebrated throughout Ethiopia on Nov. 3-5, 
a special service of thanksgiving being held in St. George’s 
Cathedral m Addis Ababa. On Nov. 4 the Emperor promulgated 
a new Constitution — supersedmg that of 1931, which was 
adopted after his accession to the throne — at a special session 
of the Ethiopian Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the ceremony 
being attended by the Diplomatic Corps and by notables from 
aU parts of the country. 

The new Constitution, which had previously been adopted 
by the Ethiopian Parliament, consists of 131 Articles and 
introduces a number of important reforms, mcluding the 
following : the principle of mmisterial responsibility to Parlia- 
ment ; the broadening of the Chamber of Deputies ; the 
introduction of free, secret, and universal suffrage ; the 
extension of the franchise to women ; the mdependence of the 
;|udiciary ; recogmtion of full civic rights for all Ethiopians 
without distinction of race or creed ; recognition of the funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, embodied m a special 
Bill of Rights incorporated in the Constitution; and the 
suppression of aU feudal practices. The Emperor also announced 
that the civil, penal, commercial, and maritime laws would be 
codified by European jurists. The Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
(founded in the fourth century) remained the established 
State Church, though full religious freedom was guaranteed 
to all citizens. 

Certain important prerogatives were retained by the Emperor, 
mcludmg the supreme direction of foreign affairs, the right to 
conclude and ratify treaties with foreign Powers, the right to 
dissolve Parliament, and the appointment of Cabinet Ministers 
and judges. The Emperor also retained powers to promulgate 
decrees in an emergency when Parliament was not in session, 
with the proviso that such decrees would subsequently have 
to be ratified by Parliament. 

The present Etliioiiian Chamhor of Deputies has 60 members, 
elected on a restricted franchise and chosen largely by official 
nomination The 30 Senators are nominated by the Emperor. 

In promulgatmg the new Constitution, the Emperor reviewed 
Ethiopia’s progress durmg the 25 years of his reign m his speech 
to the joint session of Parliament. Extracts are given below 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

Development of Social Services and Communications. Nearly a 
quarter of a century ago we granted to our beloved people the first 
Constitution in the history of this 3,000 -year-old Empire. Today 
... we are pleased to proclaim a revised Constitution consolidating 
the progress achieved, and preparing the way for further advance. 
Since our first and foremost objective Is the welfare and prosperity 
of our people, it has been our constant aim to strengthen the ooonomio 
and educational foundations of our country and to improve the 
standard of living of our people. In consequence of this programme, 
the population of the Empire has increased during the period under 
review. . . . This increase has been due, in. part, to the introduction, 
not only of the latest techniques in medicine and public health, but 
also of facilities which did not exist here 25 years ago. For instance, 
the number of hospitals and clinics which existed then did not exceed 
48, whereas today there are 240 hospitals and oUnics throughout 
the Empire. The result of these measures has been an increase in 
the span of life, a reduction of infant mortality, and an overall 
increase in the national population . . 

Today there are 35 times as many schools as existed 25 years ago. 
Before the war the number of students pursuing their studies abroad 
was limited to a few score. Today large numbers of our youth are 
pursuing higher studies abroad Some have completed their studies 
and are back home, rendering services to their country in various 
capacities. . , . 

We now have a national network of telephone and radio com- 
munications. Today there are more roads in Ethiopia than anywhere 
else in East Africa* To these aohlevements must he added the 
outstandingly successful airlines. As a result, Ethiopia is not weeks 
hut hours &*om the world capitals, and foreign nationals are able to 
visit our country without dlflftoulty. 

Industrial Expansion. Not only have the resourcefulness, initiative, 
and enterprise of Ethiopian suTbjocts during this period resulted In 
the introduction and establishment of new industries, but also 
foreign capital has in recent years been coming to Ethiopia in ever- 
inoreasing amounts, although not to the extent of our expectations. 
The face of our cities and of one countryside is being transformed 
through the construction of imposing industrial establishments, 
iDlning installations, and mechanized agricultural projects. Plans 
have now reached the stage of execution for an ambitious national 
programme of hydro-electric development and of irrigation 

Trade and Finance* With regard to foreign trade, Ethiopia has 
won for her products a place In world markets which greatly exceeds 
oipr expectation. , . . She has entered these markets with entirely 
new products ond on a scale exceeding the most optimistic preiotlons 
of 25 ycalBs ughi For example, Ethiopia's exports of fresh vegetables, 


meat, and other fresh foodstuffs, in one year alone, exceed the entire 
exports in one year before the war of oofiee or hides As regards 
coffee, the value of the annual crop exported has increased over 
tenfold in the 25-year period under review. Exports genera, lly have 
increased by nearly the same a, mount. Even in the much shorter 
period of the last nine years, exports have quadrupled, as have 
imports, the former rising from $37,000,000 m 1946 to $169,000,000 
m 1954, and the latter from $36,000,000 to $137,000,000 

Similarly, and as a concomitant development, the financial picture 
has been completely transformed during the past 25 years, not- 
withstanding the incredible hardships and sacrifices imposed by the 
occupation a,nd the subsequent bleak years following the liberation 
Whereas, before the war, the National Budget did not exceed 
$5,000,000, today it exceeds $100,000,000. Money in circulation has 
increased from $80,000,000 m 1946 to over $220,000,000 in 1954 
In that same period our holdings of gold have increased by approxi- 
mately 20 times. ^ 

Need for New Constitution. It is obvious that Ethiopia, and indeed 
the Government itself, has burst out of the limits imposed by a 
Constitution promulgated under vastly different conditions However, 
this progress calls for increasing governmontal supervision and control, 
as is evidenced by the over-moroasmg number of laws governing the 
protection of property and of national and foreign investments ; 
the legislation governing limited liability corporations ; the establish- 
ment and supervision of commercial and industrial corporations , 
guai'antecs for monetary stability, otc This dovolopmont is also 
refleotod in the growth of the ludicial system. During the last 12 
years . . . the courts of our Empire, including Moslem or 8haria 
courts, have grown in numbers from 182 to 593 In other words, 
this great material development has required a simultaueous develop- 
ment not only of the mdlciary, but also of tbo other branches of 
government charged with the responsibility of f ostering ajid iirotecting 
this thriving plant of national economy. 

In yet other ways tho devolopments of the past 25 years have 
called for an evor-inoroasing expansion of the Governmental frame- 
work, Many of you will recall tho state of the organization which 
existed 25 years ago as regards tho Ministries of our Empire. Those 
were not only few In number, but greatly understaffed. Today, 
although much remains to be aooomplishod, 14 Ministries, housed 
under far more adequate conditions and with an over-growing and 
increasingly trained staff of Civil Servants, are seeking to cope with 
the ever-widening porspootivos of no.tional development. Similarly, 
tho Army of 25 years ago, although valiant, was inadequately armed 
and lacked adequate numbers of officer cadres and training. Today 
that situation has been vastly improved, to the extent oven that 
Ethiopia has been able to send a contingent to participate in tho 
United Nations effort in Korea This dovolopmont has required an 
ovor-inoreasing expenditure and luiavy sacrifices, but wo will 
resolutely pursue to completion, regardless of cost and obstacles, 
tho programme lor tho modernization of our armed forces. 

The growth in tho size and responsibilities of tho Government has 
necessitated the strengthening of tho processes of centralization 
All regions of the Empire are now closely knit together under a single 
unified direction capable of guiding thorn along parallel lines of 
progress and integrating all into a common national endeavour In 
addition, all vestiges of feudalistio and other class or personal 
privileges have boon wiped out, so that all our beloved suhjeois may 
live together as equals and brothers in the same family. 

Ethiopia’s intornational horizons have boon enormously expanded 
during our reign. Twenty-five years ago Ethiopia was still a little- 
known corner of the dark continent of Africa. Through her oourogoous 
resistance against aggression, and through our appeal to the world 
founded on respect for International morality and colloctive security, 
Ethiopia has achieved imperishable fame. The world has come to 
recognize tho moral stature and greatness of the Ethiopian people. 
In oonsequonco, we have been able to rectify certain of the crying 
injustices perpetrated against our country during the iniquitous 
period of imperialism against which Ethiopia, under our leadership, 
had to fight alone. No longer is Ethiopia a land-looked country. 
Two ports on the Bed Sea ore being developed to handle the rapidly 
expanding foreign trade of Ethiopia to which we have referred. 
With the rectification of 60 years of injustice, and with tho return 
of our devoted Eritrean subjects, Ethiopia has known, once again, 
that national unity and oohorenoo which she has enjoyed since 
before tho time of Christ. 

Here again, however, the increase in population, territory, and 
national responsibilities has callod for a broader concept of govern- 
mental organization. For example, problems connected with a 
maritime frontier, the development of ports, of naval forces and 
of a merchant marine, did not exist until recently. Today the 
Government must be remodelled to take these developments into 
consideration. Engineering skills and administrative supervision of 
a high order are Involved, os well as the establishment of a Naval 
Academy, a Coast Guard Academy, and Marine and Fisheries 
Administrations. 

In other words, the post 25 years have been characterized by 
material-- including oommerolai, industrial, and flnanoial^ — progress# 
a steeply ascending curve of cultural and politloel development, an 
expanded population and national territory, and ever-widening inter- 
national horizons. Ethiopia, under our guidance, must consolidate 
this progress. She must do more. She must advance yoi further. 
To assure the progressive welfare of our beloved people is our sole 
aim in Hie, There can be no juatlfloatlon for any Government, 
whatever its form, except that of ensuring and promoting the welfare 
of its subjects. 
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The Revised Constitution. Obviously, the striictTire of the Govem- 
ment itself must grow m size and power To do so we must broaden 
and strengthen the bases of all three branches of government . the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary. The revised Constitution 
which we have promulgated reflects these preoccupations and 
enlarges and consohdates the Government 

In this revised Constitution we have not only songht to provide 
the essential condiLions for elective work by Ministers and Govern- 
ment officials, but at the same time to provide that Ministers shall 
be responsible to us and to the State for the proper fulfilment of 
their functions Close collaboration between the Executive and 
Legislative branches of all modern Governments has become an 
meluctable necessity In order to work intelligently m the draftmg 
of laws, Paiiianient must be acquainted with problems as viewed by 
the Executive Consequently, we have pro^uded that ISIimsters, on 
their own imtiative or at the request of Parhainent, may appear 
before it to explam these matters It is our hope that this procedure 
will serve to co-ordinate the Executive and Legislative processes, 
and that, with the explanations winch our Ministers may from time 
to time furnish to Pailiament, this latter body will be able, more 
inteUigently and with a fuller knowledge of the facts and circum- 
stances involved, to devise legislation more responsive to the exigencies 
of the present hour and to the needs of the future 

We have mentioned the rapid expansion of legislation in social 
and economic fields New industries, the accumulation of wealth, 
the acquisition of a maritime frontier and of ports, the existence of 
new fields of social endeavour, and, finally, problems of international 
import, including treaties and other mternational commitments, 
have all served to broaden the responsibilities of Parliament and to 
demand from the members thereof greater social, economic, national, 
and indeed, international vision 

To respond to these problems, we have sought m two wavs to 
strengthen the Legislative branch of the Goveinment first, by 
organizational improvements, and secondly, by a broadenmg of the 
parliamentary functions. We have provided for a substantial increase 
in the size of both Houses of Parlia-i'cnt I^erhaps even more import- 
ant, we have provided for direct elections to tlie Clhamber of Deputies, 
by secret ballot, throughout the Empire upon the basis of universal 
suffrage In order that these provisions should be promptly trans- 
lated into reality, we have prepared a national electoral law for 
consideration and approval by Parliament. 

The Constitution contains provisions to ensure that all parts of 
the Empire shall receive their due I'epresentation m Parliament, and 
that there shall be no discrimination whatsoever amongst racial or 
religious groups. Furthermore . . w© have provided that there 

shall be no discrimination among Ethiopian subiects with respect 
to the enjoynient of all cml rights or citizenship It is our steadfast 
aim that all citizens of the Empire shall live together as brothers in 
one large family 

In order that every member of Parliament shall feel himself free 
to carry out his responsibilities to the nation, without fear or favour, 
w© have provided for the traditional system of parliamentary 
immunities as consecrated by the oilginal Constitution and by the 
practice in other countries of the world 

Finally, by detailed provisions, we have established means for 
resolving difllerences of opinion between the two Houses of Parliament. 
In this matter we have followed time-honoured precedents from the 
parliamentary systems of other countries with bicameral legislatures. 
It is essentia] that the two Houses should work together m harmony 
for the national interest They should not constitute warring or 
antagonistic elements. Those clec‘ted by the people must also benefit 
by the advice of those to whom long years of experience in govern- 
ment administration and positions of responsibility have given 
wisdom and insight 

Such, then, are the concepts which we have adopted in respect of 
the reorganization of Parliament There is, however, another aspect 
of this problem of strengthening the bases and enhancing the import- 
ance of Parhamont. Wo refer to the role which Parliament itself, as 
reorganized, will be called upon to play in the legislative process. 
We have envisaged, and provided for, a broadened role of Parliament 
In respect of the law-making functions. We have continued the well- 
established precedent that no law may go into effect without the 
approval of both Houses of Parliament In addition, we have 
maintained the principle that every decree promulgated for reasons 
of emergency in the ahsonoo of Parliament [l.o. hy the Emperor 
himself] must, in ©yery cane, be promptly subinittod to Parliament 
for its consideration . Furthermore, we have provided that all 
legislation involving an increase in governmental expenditure, or 
new or increased taxation, shall first come before the Ghambor of 
Deputies. 

In the revised Constitution it is provided that, before entering 
into force, the approval of both House of Parliament shall be roquirod 
in respect of all treaties and international agroementa a-ffetiting 
Ethiopian subjects porsonafly, or modifying existing legislation, or 
requiring expenditure of State funds, or involving loans or monopolies, 
or modifying the territory of the Empire or its sovereignty or juris- 
diction over any part of its territory, and In respect of all peace 
treaties. 

Although the original Constitution already contained provisions 
on Human Rights and Fundamental Liberties, the revised Con- 
stitution contains provisions adopted in the most advanced countries 
of the world for the protection of Human Rights. ... No fewer than 
29 Articles have been Inserted In the Constitution to provide for the 
protection of the liberties and rights of the people. For example, 
we have provided that ' no-one shall be denied equal protection of 


the laws * , that ‘ there shall be no discrimination amongst Ethiopian 
sub 3 ects with respect to the enjoyment of all civil rights ’ , that ‘ there 
shall be no interference with the exercise in accordance with the law 
of the rites of any rehgion or creed hy residents of the Empire * ; 
that ‘ freedom of speech and of the press is guaranteed throughout 
the Empire, ha. accordance with the law ’ , that * correspondence 
shall not be subject to censorship except in time of national emerg- 
ency.' We have, moreover, confirmed our practice that every person 
accused of a crime shall be presumed innocent until proved guilty, 
and that no-one shall be imprisoned for debt except m cases of 
legally proved fraud. 

Unhke many countries of the world, we have given every resident 
of the Empire the right to sue the Government, or any ministry, 
department, or agency thereof, for wrongful acts resulting m sub- 
stantial damage Similarly, everyone m the Empire shall have the 
right to present petitions to us. So important have we considered 
these guarantees of Human Rights and Fundamental Liberties that, 
m the revised Constitution, we have stipulated that not only the 
courts but, m paiticular, ourselves, shall at all tunes assure and 
protect these Human Rights They constitute prmciples which no 
branch of government, be it the Executive, Legislative, or Judiciary, 
can transgress, and which, in consequence, must be placed under 
the particular protection of the Sovereign himself. We will always 
be ready to act positively to ensure respect for these rights by all 
branches and every official of the Government Thus the lowliest 
subject of the Empire, the poorest as well as the richest, even the 
convict in prison, has always the assurance that the Sovereign is at 
all times vigilant m the protection of his rights and fundamental 
hherties . . . 

We have been alive to the reahzation that no document, however 
profound and comprehensive, can of itself brmg about far-reachmg 
and fundamental constitutional progress No constitutional progress 
can take effect unless it is rooted in the traditions, customs, habits, 
predilections, and legal concepts of the society upon which it is 
based The great hberal regimes of France and the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and the great contributions which they have made in the 
development of pohtical thought, have been based not only on 
strictly constitutional concepts, but also on the broader and all- 
pervading philosophy of civil and penal law, a philosophy based on 
the sanctity of the individual Conscious of the broader implications 
of constitutional reform, and of the necessity of providing means by 
which it may take root, we have called upon the services of the most 
enlightened jurists of Europe to codiEy, under our direct supervision 
and in the light of Ethiopian age-old traditions and of her present-day 
and future needs, the civil, penal, commercial and maritime laws of 
the Empire. The work imdertaken and already accomplished has 
been gigantic, and we expect shortly to receive the final fruits of aU 
these labours for the benefit of our beloved people. . 

In addition to the above-mentioned constitutional reforms, 
four Imperial proclamations were issued on Nov. 13. In the 
first, the Emperor proclaimed that all peasants working farms 
up to 40 hectares (98.8 acres) would receive full title to the 
land, whilst those working farms m excess of 40 hectares would 
receive ownersliip title to the greater part of their land. The 
new peasant proprietors were given exemption from all 
taxation until 1957'. The second proclamation announced the 
creation of several agricultural credit banks and the abolition 
of the State monopoly for banking, thereby enablmg foreign 
banks to open branches in Ethiopia. The third proclamation 
announced a general amnesty for prison sentences, under 
which persons serving sentences of life imprisonment had them 
reduced to 20 years, whilst those serving more than ten years’ 
imprisonment had their sentences reduced by three years. 
Under the fourth proclamation, education was made free and 
compulsory for all children between the ages of seven and 18. 
(Imperial Ethiopian Embassy, London - Times - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. H.M. Haile Selassie, 14025 D.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and DoUar Reserves 
In November. - Fall of $14,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar deficit in November 
of $14,000,000 after taking account of (a) $2,000,000 received 
in U.S. defence aid, (b) the payment of $32,000,000 to the 
E.P.U., representing that part of the October deficit which 
had to be settled m gold or dollars, and (c) the payment of 
$2,000,000 under bilateral settlements with creditors of the 
E.P.U. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
feU to $2,283,000,000 on Nov. 30. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. November settlement 
showed that the U.K. had a deficit of $11,200,000 (£4,000,000), 
which would be settled in December three-quarters in gold or 
dollars and one-quarter by an increase in the U.K. debt to the 
Union. — (Treasury Press Oflice) (Prev. rep, X4524 F.) 

B, SOVIET UNION# — Reduction of Armed Forces. 

Moscow Radio announced on Dec. 12 that the Soviet Union 
had carried out its decision, announced on Aug. 18, to reduce 
the armed forces by 640,000 men to aid industry and agriculture. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 14384 C#) 
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A UNITED KINGDOM. — Gas Industry. - Report 
and Accounts of Gas Council and Area Boards for 
1954-55. - Surplus of £2,472,553. - Proposed Use of Gas 
from Oil Refineries. - Investigations into Use of Natural 
Gas. - Further Issue of Gas Stock. 

The sixth annual report and accounts of the Gas Council 
and the 12 Area Boards, covering the year ended March 31, 
1955, were published on Oct. 18. They showed that the gas 
industry as a whole had earned a net surplus of £2,472,553 
(compared with a net surplus of £2,111,536 m 1953-54), bringing 
the cumulative disposable surplus since Vesting Day to 
£10,965,244. 

The total net surplus for the year was achieved after charging 
£18,457,044 for depreciation and £14,761,037 for interest, and 
after two Area Boards had set aside a total of £150,000 for 
taxation, whilst two others had transferred back to revenue 
account £722,489 previously set aside for taxation purposes 
but no longer required for this. Ten of the Area Boards earned 
surpluses totalling £2,732,355, but the remaining two — ^the 
West Midland and North Thames Boards — ^incurred deficits 
totalling £259,802. The largest trading surplus (£1,027,784) 
was made by the North-Western Board, whilst the Scottish 
Board reported a trading surplus (£388,874) for the first time 
since nationalization. 

Salient points from the report are summarized below. 

Revenue. Gross reyenuo totalled £325,280,000 (compared with 
£297,400,000 In 1953-54), comprising- £180,600,000 from the sale of 
gas (£170,100,000), £92,300,000 from disposal of by-products 
(£83,100,000), £36,600,000 from sales and hire-purchase of appliances, 
(£29,500,000), and £15,800,000 from other sonrces (£14,700,000). 

Costs and Prices. As a result of higher coal prices and wages, 
costs increased during the year by £7,165,000 The report estimated 
that further increases in costs since March 31, 1955, would total 
about £25,023,000 m a full year, including about £17,700,000 to 
cover higher coal prices since July In this connexion, the report 
stated that the gas industry's bill for coal at the pithead would now 
be about £47,000,000 more than it would have been at Vesting Bay 
prices. All the Area Boards had adjusted thoir soiling prices to 
take account of the moroasos 

Consumption. Sales of gas totallod 2,636,300,000 therms 
(2,513,300,000 therms in 1953-54), industrial consumption haying 
risen by 9.3 per cent to 720,000,000 therms, representing 28 per 
cent of total sales. Sales to domestic consumers rose from 
1,347,500,000 therms in 1953-54 to 1,373,500,000 therms. 

Capacity and Efdciency of Plant. Total manufacturing capacity 
increased by 2 2 per cent during the year, but a further 83 small and 
less efficient gasworks were closed, rednolng the number of works in 
operation to 785, compared with 1,050 taken over on nationalization. 
In addition, a groat deal of older plant was being scrapped and 
replaced. 

Capital Expenditure. The expansion and modernization programmes 
continued to involve heavy capital expenditure, and £55,300,000 
had been spent in 1954-55 on fixed assets, bringing the total amount 
thus spent since nationalization up to £258,900,000 The report 
stated, however, that the development progi*amme was now being 
reviewed in oonjunctlon with the Minister of Fuel and Power, and 
it was probable that the peak of capital Investment had been reached. 

Sales of Appliances and Hire Purchase. Sales of appliances roiuhod 
the record total of £36,620,209, and hire-purchase transacjtions 
outstanding had increased from £34,580,004 to £44,220,502. The re- 
imposition of hire-purchase restrictions in February, however, had 
had a substantial ejffiect '' on subsequent hire-purchase sales. 

Smoke Abatement and Coke Supplies. Stressing that the gas 
Industry intended to produce as much coke as possible as a contribu- 
tion to the smoke abatement campaign, the report stated that a 
special panel was now investigating methods of increasing coke 
supplies, particularly to domestic consumers If enough suitable 
coal could be obtained at a reasonable price, it was behoved that the 
Industry could expand its production of gas and coke sufficiently to 
solve the problem of the black areas in 10 to 15 years. 

Gasification of Heavy Oh. In view of the difficulties of the coal 
position, the gas industry had concentrated its research and develop- 
ment work on the possibility of making more efficient use of coal and 
on discovering other sources of gas-making. Emphasis had been 
placed on the gasification of heavy oils, and five plants with a daily 
capacity of 5,000,000 ou. ft. were already at work, with 16 more 
with a daily capacity of 26,000,000 ou. ft. on order. It was expected 
that those plants would together save about 364,000 tons of coal 
annually. 

Employees. The number of persona employed in the industry at 
March 31, 1955, was 143,378, a reduction of 1,653 during the year 
and of 4,559 since nationalization. The report pointed out that the 
5 per cent increase in gas sales during the year had been achieved 
in spite of a 3 per cent reduction ha the number of employees. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the gas 
ipdusl^ are summaxized below : 

IPtottral Gas. iMr. H. F. H. Jones, deputy-chairman of the Gas 
GpnhOt, Btgited on Oct. 16 that drillings for natural gas had been 
dMibig t%e year at Ocowhorough (Sussex) but “ could not now 


be regarded as promising ’* Brillmgs would shortly be begim, 
however, at Hunmanby, near Filey (Yorkshire) He added that the 
possibility of importing frozen natural gas from the Middle East was 
still under consideration, and that investigations into transport 
problems were bemg earned out by the North Thames and South- 
Eastern Gas Boards 

Gas from Oil Refineries. The South-Eastern Gas Board announced 
on March 15 that it was investigating the practicability of building 
a plant at the British Petroleum Go 's Isle of Gram (Kent) oil refinery 
to convert petroleum products into town gas The initial installation 
would probably have a capacity of about 15,000,000 cu ft daily (to 
be increased later to 45,000,000 cu ft ), which would bo fed into the 
Board’s grid at Stroocl (Kent) and would help to supply an area 
covering South London and parts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 

The Southern Gas Board announood on Oct 18 that it had agreed 

in principle " with the Esso Petroleum Co for “ tail gas ” (at 
present burnt to waste) from the company’s Fawley refinery to be 
supplied through the Board for domestic use The quantity of gas 
involved was estimated at about 8,000,000 cu ft daily— enough to 
supply about 80,000 households, with a probable coal-savmg of 
70,000 tons annually 

The Gas Council announced on July 13 the issue of 
£100,000,000 British Gas 4 per cent Guaraiitecd Stock, 1909-72, 
at 98 per cent, the proceeds of which would be used to repay 
temporary borrowings of about £70,940,000 by the Council on 
behalf of the 12 Area Boards, to meet capital expenditure by 
the Council and the Boards, to provide working capital, and for 
other authorized expenses. The issue was slightly over- 
subscribed. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Financial Times) (Prev, rep. 1953-54 Report, 13877 A.) 

B. JAPAN. — Trade Union Movement. 

The Information Bulletin of the Japanese Embassy in 
London published on Dec. 1 a survey of the Japanese trade 
union movement, a summary of which is given below. 

Of a total of about 7,000,000 trade union members, it was 
stated that some 3,000,000 were affiliated to the General Council 
of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo)^ which supports the former 
Left-wing Socialists ; that about 670,000 were allilialed to 
the Japan Trade Union Congress (Zenro), which, together with 
the Japan Federation of Trade Unions (Sodomei), supports the 
former Right- wmg Socialists ; that about 42,000 workers 
belonged to the National Federation of Industrial Organizations 
(Shin San-hetm), supporting the former I^eft-wing Socialists ; 
and that the pro-Communist Congress of Indu.strial Unions of 
Japan had about 9,000 members. In addition there were a 
number of unaffiliated “ neutral ” unions. 

The two largest labour organizations were thus the Sohyo 
and Zenro, but, in spite of the recent merger of the two Socialist 
parties, the antagonism between the trade union groups 
hitherto supporting one or the other party had so far remained 
unchanged. The Sohyo^ at its convention in July, had 
emphasized the need for unifying the trade union movement, 
but the Zenro remained opposed to any unification centring 
on Sohyo and maintained that, in view of fundamental 
objections to Sohyo policies, the only sound way towards 
creating a united labour front was the expansion and strengthen- 
ing of 5Jenro itself. The S'odomci, however, adopted a resolution 
on Oct. 28 recognizing the need to co-operate with the united 
Socialist Party, and the executive council of Zenro had 
subsequently adopted a similar attitude. 

All affiliates of Zenro are members of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, to which six of the Sohyo 
member-unions are also affiliated. Although the Sohyo was 
previously critical of ICl^TU policies, it now advocates co-opera- 
tion with all trade union organizations on an international 
scale, regardless of whether they are affiliated to the ICfi'TU or 
to the (Communist-dominated) World Federation of Trade 
Unions. — (Japanese Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. Socialist Party Merger, 14531: A.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — Cabinet Appointments. - New 
Chief of General Staff. 

President Arambum’s Government was completed on Nov. 10 
with the appointment of Captain Alvaro Carlos Alzogaray as 
Minister of Industry. It was subsequently announced that 
Dr. Laureano Landaburu, jr., had been appointed Minister of 
Justice (a portfolio held temporarily by the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr, Busso), and tmt the Minister of Health and 
Social Welfare, Brigadier-General Manuel A. Argibay Molma, 
had resigned and been replaced by Dr. Francisco Martinez. 

General Roberto Dalton was appointed Chief of the General 
S^ff on Nov. 15 in succession to President Aramburu. 

(Bank of London and South America. - New York Times) 

(Pirev. rep. i:»553 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Changes. 

A major reorganization of the Government — ^the first smee 
Sir Anthony Eden took office as Prime Mimster — ^was announced 
on Dec. 20, the new appointments being as follows : 


Mr. R. A. Butler 

Mr. Harold Macmillan 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
Sir Walter Monckton 
Mr. lam Macleod 

Lord Selkirk . 

Mr. Patrick Buchan-Hepburn 

Mr. Nigel Birch 

Mr. J. A. Boyd-Carpenter 

Mr. Robert Turton . 

Mr. Harold Watkmson 

Mr. Aubrey Jones 
Mr. John Hare 


Lord Privy Seal and Leader of 
the House of Commons. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Foreign Secretary. 

Minister of Defence, 

Mmister of Labour and 
National Service. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Minister of Works. 

Secretary of State for Air. 

Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance. 

Minister of Health. 

Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation. 

Minister of Fuel and Power. 

Mimster of State, Colonial 
Office. 


Six former Mmisters left the Government — ^Lord Woolton, 
formerly Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Mr, Harry 
Crookshank, formerly Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House 
of Commons ; Mr. Osbert Peake, formerly Minister of Pensions 
and National Insurance ; Lord De LTsle and Dudley, V.C., 
formerly Secretary of State for Air ; Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
formerly Minister of Fuel and Power ; and Mr. Henry 
Hopkinson, formerly Minister of State for Colonial Affairs. 

It was also announced that the Queen had approved the 
conferment of an earldom on Lord Woolton ; that viscounties 
would be conferred upon Mr. Crookshank, Mr. Peake, Mr. 
J. P. L. Thomas (First Lord of the Admiralty), and Lord De 
LTsle and Dudley, V.C. ; that a barony would be conferred 
on Mr. Hopkinson ; and that Lord Selkirk, Mr. Harold 
Watkmson, Mr. Aubrey Jones, and Mr, John Hare would become 
Privy Councillors. Mr. Jones and Mr, Hare entered the 
Government for the first time. 


Mr Butler (53), who sucoeedod Mr Crookshank as Lord Privy Seal 
and Leader ot the House of Commons, will ho responsible for pla^nnin^ 
and carrying through the Goveinment’s legislation during the next 
lew years, and also for the policy direction of the Conservative 
Central Office. He will continue, ns hitherto, to preside over the 
Cabinet in the absence of the Prime Minister Mr Butler had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer since 1951. 

Mr. Macmillan (61), who succeeded Mr Butler as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will have full responsibility — ^under the Prime 
Minister — ^for co-ordinating all aspects of economic policy, internal 
and external. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (51), formerly Minister of Defence, 
and prior to that Minister of State , Foreign Office , took over the Foreign 
Secretaryship from Mr Macmillan, and will accompany tho Prime 
Mimster on his visit to the USA and Canada in tho Now Year (see 
14566 B). Sir Walter Monckton (64), who took over tho Ministry of 
Defence from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, had boon Minister of Labour and 
National Service for over four years, in which capacity he had ha.d 
to cope with many industrial disputes and wage negotiations. Tho 
Earl of Selkirk (49), Paymaster-General since 1953, succeeded 
Viscount Woolton as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Mr. Iain Macleod (43), the new Minister of Labour and National 
Service, had been Minister of Health for over three years His former 
portfolio was taken by Mr. Robert Turton (52), formerly Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office Mr. Buchan- 
Hepburn (54), former Parliamentary Secretary to tho Treasury, and 
Government Chief Whip, sucoeedod Mr. Nigel Birch as Minister of 
Works, whilst Mr. Birch (49) became Secretary of State for Air in 
place of Lord De LTslo and Dudley 

Mr. Boyd-Oarpentor (47), formerly Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, succeeded Mr. Osbort Peake as Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance, whilst Mr. Harold Watkinson (45), formerly 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Xjaboiir and National 
Service, succeeded Mr. Boyd-Oarpenter as Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation 

Mr Aubrey Jones (M.P. for Hall Green, Birmingham) became 
Minister of Fuel and Power in succession to Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, 
whilst Mr. John Haro (M P. for Sudbury and Woodbrldge) succeeded 
Mr Hopkinson as Minister of State at tho Colonial Office. Mr. 
Jones (44), the son of a Welsh miner, was educated at a Merthyr 
Tydfil secondary school and the London S<ihool of Economics; 
ho was economic director of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
at the time of his appointment to the Government. Mr. Hare 
(44), a brother of the Earl of Ijiatowol, was formerly vice- 
chairman of the Conservative Party Organissation. Both were 
pronolnent Conservative back-benchers prior to their ministerial 
appointments. 


The Cabinet continued to have 18 members, as hitherto, 
whilst 19 Mmisters were not of Cabmet rank. The membership 
of the reconstructed Government was as follows : 

The Cabmet. — Sir Anthony Eden (Prime Mmister), Lord Salisbury 
(Lord President of the Council), Mr R. A. Butler (Lord Privy Seal), 
Mr Harold Macmillan (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Lord Kilmmr 
(Lord Chancellor), Mr Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), Major 
Gwilym Lloyd- George (Home Secretary and Mmister for Welsh 
AjKairs), Mr James Stuart (Secretary of State for Scotland), 
Lord Home (Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations), Mr. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd (Colomal Secretary), Sir Walter Monckton 
(Minister of Defence), Mr Duncan Sandys (Mimster of Housing 
and Local Government), Mr Peter Thomeycroft (President of the 
Board of Trade), Mr. Heathooat Amory (Mmister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Food), Sir David Eccles (Mimster of Education), 
Mr. lam Macleod (Mmister of Labour and National Service), Lord 
Selkirk (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), and Mr. Patrick 
Bnchan- Hepburn (Minister of Works) 

Ministers not in the Cabmet. Mr. J P. L Thomas (First Lord of 
the Admiralty), Mr Antony Head (Secretary of State for War), 
Mr, Nigel Birch (Secretary of State for Air), Mr. Reginald Maudlmg 
(Mimster of Supply), Mr. Aubrey Jones (Mimster of Fuel and Power), 
Mr Harold Watkmson (Minister of Transport and Cml Avia-tion), 
Mr J. A. Boyd-Carpenter (Minister of Pensions and Nation^ 
Insurance), Mi Robert Turton (Minister of Health), Dr. Charles Hill 
(Postmaster-General), Lord Reading and Mr Anthony Nuttmg 
(Mimsters of State, Foreign Office), Lord Strathclyde (Mmister of 
State, Scottish Office), Mr, John Hare (Mmister of State, Colomal 
Office), Mr Austin Low (Mimster of State, Board of Trade), Lord 
Munster (Minister without portfolio), Sir Reginald Manmngham- 
BuUer (Attorney- General), Sir Harry Hylton-Foster (Solicitor- 
General), Mr W R Milhgan (Lord Advocate), and Mr Wiiham 
Grant (Solicitor- General for Scotland), m addition to the new 
Paymaster- General (succeeding Lord Selkirk) when appomted. 

The following junior ministerial appointments were an- 
nounced at the same time : 


Mr. George R Ward (48) 


Parliamentary and Pmancial Sec- 
retary, Admiralty. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, Air Ministry. 
Parhamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, Commonwealth Relations 
Office 

Parhamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, Foreign Office. 
Parhamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, Ministry of Fuel and 
Power 

Parhamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, Home Office. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mimstry 
of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. 

Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries, 
Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. 

Assistant Postmaster-General 
Parliamentary Secretary, H.M. 
Treasury. 

Junior ministerial changes were as follows * Mr. Ward succeeded 
Commander Noble ; Mr. Soames (a son-in-law of Sir Winston 
Churchill) aucoeodod Mr Ward ; Commander Noble sucoeedod Mr, 
Dodds-Parker ; Mr Dodda-Parkor succeeded Mr. Turton, now 
Minister of Health ; Mr Renton succeeded Mr Joynson-Hioks, 
resigned , Mr Doodes sucoeedod Sir Hugh Luoas-Tooth, resigned ; 
Mr Enoch Powell sucoeedod Mr. Doodes ; Mr. Robert Carr succeeded 
Mr. Watkinson, now Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation ; 
Miss Edith Pitt and Mr. Wood suecoedod Mr Ernest Marples, 
resigned, and Brigadier J. G. Smyth, VC., resigned; Mr. Alport 
suecoedod Mr. David Gammans, resigned , Mr. Heath succeeded Mr. 
Buchan- Hepburn, now Minister of Works. 

The holders of the following junior ministerial offices 
remained unchanged : 


Mr. Christopher Soames (35) 
Commander A H P. Noble (47) 


Mr. A, D. Dodds-Parker (47) 
Mr. David Renton (47) 

Mr W F. Deedos (42) 

Mr. J E Powell (43) . 


Mr. Robert Carr (39) . 

Mias Edith Pitt (49) and Mr 
Richard Wood 

Mr. C. J. M. Alport (43) 

Mr. E. R. G. Heath (39) 


Admiralty — Civil Lord (Mr. Wingfield Digby) ; Agriculture, 
Flshorios and Food — Parliamonto-ry Secretaries (Mr. G. H R. Nugent, 
Lord St Aldwyn, Mr Harmar Nioholla) ; Colonial Office — Under- 
secretary (Lord Lloyd) ; Defence — ^Parliamentary Secretary (I^ord 
Carrington) ; Education — ^Parliamentary Secretary (Mr. Doimis 
Vesper) ; Foreign Office — Joint Under-Seorctary (Lord John Hope) ; 
Health — ^Parliamentary Secretary (Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smlth) , 
Home Office — Under-Sooretary for Welsh Affairs (Lord Manor oft); 
Scottish Office — Undcr-Secretarics (Mr Nlall Maophorson, Mr. 
Henderson Stewart, Mr. J. N, Browne) ; Supply— l^arliamentary 
Secretary (Mr. F. J. Erroll) ; Board of Trade — Parliamentary 
Secretary (Mr. D. Walker-Smith) ; Transport and Civil Avia,tlon 
— ^Parliamentary Secretary (Mr. Hugh Molson) and Parliamentary 
Secretary for Civil Aviation (Mr. John Profumo) ; Treasury- 
Financial Secretary (Mr. Henry Brooke), Economic Secretary 
(Sir Edward Boyle), and Lords Commissioners (Mr. Martin Bedmayne, 
Mr. Richard Thompson, Mr. Gerald Wills, Mr. Peter Legh) ; War 
Office — Under-Booreiary (Mr. Fitzroy Maoloan) ; Works— Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Mr. J. R. Bevins). There were also no changes 
in the holders of appointments in H.M, Household, 
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A further announcement on Dec, 21 stated that the Queen 
had approved the conferment of baronetcies on Mr. David 
Gammans (the former Assistant Postmaster-General), Mr. L. W. 
Joynson-Hicks (the former Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power), and Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C. 
(former Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance), and that Mr. Edward 
Heath would be made a Privy Councillor. It was understood 
that Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd had declined a peerage because of his 
wish to remain in the House of Commons. 

The Government changes reduced the average age of the 
Cabinet from 55 years eight months to 54 years four months. 
As stated above, the Cabmet continued to have 18 members, the 
only difference being that the Minister of Works (Mr. Buchan- 
Hepburn) will sit in the Cabinet instead of the Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance. It was announced that Mr. 
Edward Heath, the new Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury, would succeed Mr. Buchan-Hepburn as Government 
Chief Whip. Mr. Heath had been deputy Chief Whip since 1953. 

Four by-elections will be necessary as a result of the Govern- 
ment changes — at Gainsborough, Leeds North-East, Hereford, 
and Taunton, owing to the conferment of peerages on Mr. 
Crookshank, Mr. Osbert Peake, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, and Mr. 
Hopkinson respectively. Two other by-elections are also 
pending — at Walthamstow West, caused by the conferment 
of an earldom on Mr. Attlee (see 14583 A), and at Blaydon 
(Durham), caused by the death of Mr. William Whiteley, the 
former Labour Chief Whip.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Eden Cabmet, 14129 A) 

A. DENMARK. ■— The Copenhagen Clock.” 

The most accurate and elaborate clock ever made, claimed 
to lose only one second in 1,000 years, was officially started in 
Copenhagen Town Hall on Dec. 15 by King Frederick of 
Denmark. In addition to measuring local time m all parts of 
the world (Middle European Time, Greenwich Mean Time, etc.) 
it shows star time for different latitudes, times of sunrise and 
sunset, the day and year both by the Julian and Gregorian 
calendars, the positions of the planets and stars, and the 
phases of the moon. The clock also incorporates a calendar for 
570,000 years, showing all movable feasts (e.g. Easter); 
indicates on which day any date within the next 4,000 years 
will fall ; and indicates where and when eclipses of the sun 
and moon will take place in any part of the world. One part 
of the mechanism, called the “ Festival Calendar,” will tick 
only once a year — ^six minutes before midnight on New Year’s 
Eve, when the clock will chime. 

The clock was made by Jens Olsen, an astronomical instru- 
ment maker who died in 1945 after havmg worked on it for 
30 years- After Hr. Olsen’s death the work was completed 
with funds made available by the Copenhagen City Council, 
the total cost approximating to £35,000. The clock, which 
stands in a seven-ft.-high case in Copenhagen Town Plall, is 
specially insulated against dust, temperature changes, and 
humidity, and consists of some 15,000 hand-made parts and 
445 cogwheels. As the slowest-turning wheel — ^to measure the 
equmoxes— would have taken about 26,000 years to complete 
one revolution, the makers put in only a quarter-wheel, 
sufficient for 6,000 years. (Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — • Prices. - Six Mouths’ 
Guarantee of Price Stability by Cement Industry. 

Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Q.C., announced on Dec. 14 on 
behalf of the Cement Makers’ Federation (of which he is 
independent chairman) that it had been agreed to make no 
increase in the prices at which Portland cement was sold in 
Britain for at least six months. 

Sir Malcolm explained that the comont industry had decided to 
guarantee stable prices for this period because it believed that ** some 
positive and definite action should be taken to slow down the 
Inflationary spiral/' and expressed the hope that its example would 
he followed by other industries. He pointed out that it was impossible 
to guarantee stable prices for a longer period because about two-thirds 
of the industry’s costs were outside its control, nearly half being 
aoeounted for by coal, electric power, and transport If cement makers 
could be certain that the charges of the National Coal Board, the 
British Blectrloity Anthority, and the Brtiish Transport Commission 
would not be raised for a specified period, the term for which comont 
prices could be guaranteed might well he extended, and re(iu.ests 
for their co-operation had been sent to these bodies and to the trade 
unions associated with the cement industry. Sir Malcolm added that 
the production of cement for home use in 1965 was estimated at 
10,f50,000 tons, the average delivered price being about £5 per ton. 
In 1 95 0 production was expected to be increased by about 500,000 tons- 

A simOar j^arantee of price stability was given on the same 
day on behalf of the manufacturers of plaster hoard, the annual 
ralue of whose output, excluding exports, was stated to be 
aboujt £6,000,000. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Bids for U.S. 
Contracts. - New Regulations by Department of Interior. 
- Rejection of New British Tenders for Chief Joseph Dam. 

The U-S. Department of the Interior issued new regulations 
on Nov. 14 governing the award of contracts to foreign firms 
tendering in competition with U.S. concerns. Under the 
Executive Order issued by President Eisenhower in December, 
1954, it was laid down that foreign bids should be accepted 
in preference to U.S. bids if the latter were more than 6 per 
cent higher, but that this rule could be disregarded if the 
contract was awarded to a U.S. firm in an officially certified 
area of “ substantial unemployment.” Difficulties subsequently 
developed, however, in deciding how great the difference 
between a U.S. and a foreign bid needed to be m an area of 
unemployment for a contract to be nevertheless awarded to 
a foreign firm. The new regulations therefore fixed a differential 
of 6 per cent for domestic concerns in unemployment areas, m 
addition to the normal 6 per cent differential granted under 
the President’s Order. A spokesman of the U.S. Defence 
Department (the other agency chiefly concerned with foreign 
bids for contracts) stated on the same day (Nov. 14) that his 
department had made no similar decision. 

The Department of the Interior’s now regulations arose out of the 
rejection at the hoghinmg of November of British and Italian tenders 
(by the English Electric Co. and the Lognano Electric Corporation 
rospoctivoly) for electrical equipment, and the award of the contracts 
to IT S firms on the ground that they wore situated in areas of 
unomploymont. The U.S. Govc^rnment, however, stopped the award 
of the contracts to the U S firms, aud on Nov, 14, after the now 
regulations had boon issued, it was annmmood that the two contracts 
had boon awarded to the British and Italian firms, and that two 
other smoill contracts had been awarded to Swiss and Italian firms 
(the Brown Boveri Corporation and Lognano Elecitric Corporation) 

Earhor (Aug 26) It had boon announced that the U.S. Defiuico 
Department had rejected bids by th(v English Electric Company for 
supplying generators and transformers wortli some $6,000, 000 for 
the Chief Joseph Dam project tn Washington State, and had awarded 
the contracts to U.S. concerns in order to ludp relieve unemployment 
in the Piitsburgli area The Foreign Office in London stated on 
Sept 2 that ** strong ropresontations ” had been made to the U.S. 
Government expressing the British Qovernnuait’s ’’ deep concern” 
at the reioction of the British tenders. It was subsequently announced 
that the British protest had boon rejected, but no details of the 
U.S. reply wore publisliod 

The Department of the Interior announced on Sept. 11 
that at least 179 contracts, totalling more than 158,000,000, 
had been awarded to foreign firms in the past four years. 
Excluding 78 very small Fish and Wildlife Service contracts, 
contracts had been awarded to firms m the following ten 
countries : Switzerland, 31 ; Italy, 22 ; Austria, 16 ; United 
Kingdom, 12 ; Japan, 6 ; Canada, 6 ; Western Germany, 6 ; 
France, 3 ; the Netherlands, 2 ; Sweden 2. No figures were 
published for Defence Department contracts. 

It was announced in New York on Dec. 27 that the U.S. 
Army had awarded a $2,080,940 contract for transformers on the 
Dalles Dam, on the Columbia River near Portland (Oregon), 
to the British firm of Ferranti. The contract was secured in 
the face of competition from U-S. comiianies and a Swiss firm. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (14030 C.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Adherence to German Debt 
Agreement. 

The N.Z. Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Macdonald, 
announced on Nov. 30 tliat New Zealand had acceded to the 
Agreement on German External Debts, signed in London on 
Feb. 27, 1953, and that N.Z. creditors could now take steps 
under the agreement to enforce their rights against their 
debtors in the German Federal Republic m respect of those 
debts which were covered by the agreement. — (Directorate of 
Information Services, Wellington) (Prev. rep. *2487 A.) 

E. AUSTRIA. Recognition of Neutral Status. 

It was announced in Vienna on Dec. 8 that the German 
Federal Government had officially recognized the permanent 
neutrality of Austria. Apart from the four former occupation 
Powers and Switzerland, other countries which had also 
recognized Austria’s status as a perpetually neutral Power 
up to Dec. 1 included Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, India, Japan, and Sweden- — (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. X4561 A.) 

F. PERSIA. — New Foreign Minister. 

The appointment of M. Aliquli Ardalan as Foreign Minister 
of Persia in succession to M. Abdullah Entezam was announced 
on Dec. 27 in Teheran. M. Entezam, who was convalescing in 
Europe at the time, was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Mmister without portfolio. — (Times) CPrcv. rep. X4X5X B.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - ASIAN STATES. — Visits by 
Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov to India^ Burma, 
and Afghanistan* - Soviet Leaders’ Attacks on Western 
Powers, Portugal, and Pakistan. - Statements on Goa 
and Kashmir. - M. Khrushchov’s denunciations of 

Colonialism.” - Soviet Economic Agreements with 
India, Burma and Afghanistan. 

The Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Bulganin, and the First 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, M. Khrushchov, 
visited India, Burma, and Afghanistan durmg November and 
December. They were accompamed by M. Gromyko, First 
Deputy Foreign Mmister, M. Kumykin, Deputy Mimster of 
Foreign Trade, M. Mihailov, Mmister of Culture, and a number 
of officials. The visits of the Soviet leaders to India and Burma 
followed those paid to the U.S.S.R. earlier in the year by the 
Prime Mmisters of India and Burma (see 14372 A ; 14585 A). 

Marshal Bulganin and M Khrushchov made a 12-day tour of 
India from Nov. 18-30, during which they visited Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, and other places They then spent a week m 
Burma (Dec. 1-7), returned to India for another week’s visit (Dec. 
7-14), durmg which period they yisited Kashmir, and ended their 
tour with a four-day visit to Afghanistan (Dec 15-18), roturmng to 
Moscow on Dec 21. 

Durmg their tour of India and Burma, Marshal Bulganin 
and, in particular, M. Khrushchov, made a number of political 
speeches m which they attacked the policv of the Western 
Powers and m which M. Klirushchov specifically denounced 
Britam for having, he alleged, exploited ” India and Burma 
m the past. In addition, the Soviet leaders denounced Portugal 
for “ colonial exploitation ” in Goa, upheld India’s claim to 
that territory, and described Kashmir as a part of the Indian 
Umon. M. Khrushchov, moreover, in speeches in Bombay and 
Rangoon, accused the Western Powers of responsibility for 
the Second World War by having, he alleged, sought to turn 
Hitlerite Germany against the Soviet Union. These recrimina- 
tions and allegations gave rise to strong protests in Britam, the 
United States, Portugal, and Pakistan, and were refuted in 
a number of official statements issued in those countries. 

Visit to India. 

Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov arrived by air in 
Delhi on Nov. 18, and were given an enthusiastic welcome by 
great crowds numbering hundreds of thousands. Durmg their 
first two days in India they called upon President Rajendra 
Prasad and the Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan ; visited 
many of Delhi’s historic buildmgs and monuments, including 
the Red Fort and the Jama Masjid mosque ; laid wreaths at 
the shrine of Mahatma Gandhi at Rajghat ; and visited Agra 
to see the Taj Mahal. 

On Nov. 21 Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov addressed 
a joint session of the two Houses of the Indian Parliament, their 
speeches being delivered m Russian and translated into Hindi. 
Marshal Bulganin’s speech was largely devoted to a recapitula- 
tion of Soviet international policy, during which he criticized 
the policies of the Western Powers, whilst M. Khrushchov 
spoke mainly on the development of the U S S.R. since the 
October Revolution and on the role of the Soviet Commumst 
Party. 

Marshal Balganin expressed the Soviet people’s friendship and 
admiration for India, stressed the identity of views between the two 
countries on all important mternational questions, and emphasized 
that their mutual relations were based on the “ five principles ” of 
peaceful oo-existence. After declaring that the Soviet people had 
** sympathized whole-heartedly with the courageous struggle which 
your people waged against colonial oppression,” ho went on to pay 
a tribute to the late Mahatma Gandhi and to Mr. Nehru, describing 
the lattor’s visit to the Soviet Union as ” a great and important 
event.” 

The Soviet Prime Minister then spoke of the Genova ” summit ” 
conference and the subsequent oonforonoe of Foreign Ministers ; 
recapitulated the Soviet proposals put forward at the latter oonferonoe; 
and said. In connexion with the Soviet proposals for disarmament : 

To our great regret our ofCorts to rosolvo the deadlock on the question 
of disarmament and the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
have not so far brought about positive results As a matter of fact, 
the U S.A , Britain, and Prance have backed down from what they 
themselves proposed at the beginning of this year It is necessary 
to state that on the question of disarm ament the Wosteni Powers 
are moving backwards and ... are sotting the problem back by at 
least ten years. Despite the difficulties created, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will do Its utmost to prohibit atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and to settle the problem of disarmament ” 

Marshal Bulganin went on to speak of the ** understandable 
anxiety of all peoples of the world ” at tho existence of “ military 
groupings ” in Bur ope and the presence of ** foreign troops and 
military bases on the territory of a number of European States.” 
He reiterated the Soviet view that NATO was an ” aggressive ” 
organization, accused the Western Powers of seeking to militarize 
Western Germany through the Pads Agreements, and asserted that 


the Soviet Union and the Eastern European countries had been 
forced in self-defence to conclude the Warsaw Treaty. After referring 
to the evacuation of the former Soviet bases at Port Arthur (China) 
and Porkkala (Finland), he continued * 

” If certam other Powers which have military bases on foreign 
territories would follow the example of the Soviet Union, it would 
have been an important contribution to the lessening of tension and 
a confirmation of the spirit of Geneva by concrete deeds. It is 
regrettable that here agam one has to note the unwillingness of 
certam circles to follow the spirit of Geneva m their practical acti-vities. 
This IS proved, for example, by efforts to broaden and consolidate 
the notorious South-East Asia Treaty Orgamzation [SBATO], whose 
signatories are mainly non- Asian countries It is also proved by 
the creation of a mihtary bloc m the Near and Middle East near the 
borders of India and the Soviet Umon [i.e. the Baghdad Pact]- . . 

On the question of Germany, Marshal Bulganm said that it was 
necessary to take account of the fact that two German States had 
come into existence in the past decade, with their own political and 
economic systems The German question,” he declared, is 
primarily a matter for the German people themselves to decide, and 
the task of the great Powers is to help them to carry out the nmfioation. 
of Germany along the road of peaceful and democratic development. . 

He claimed that the establishment of an AH- German Council, as 
proposed by the U S S.R at the Foreign Mimsters’ Conference, 
would have ” facilitated the creation of conditions for the settlement 
of the German question and the unification of Germany by means 
of free elections, m accordance with the national mterests of the 
German people and the mterests of European security.” 

Marshal Bulganm concluded : “ When our people won the October 
Revolution they set before themselves the aim of achieving economic 
and cultural change m our motherland, and of converting our country 
into an industrial and socialist State Under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, the Soviet people have successfully implemented 
this historic task Yon are following your own road You also have 
the ob 3 ectives of converting your motherland, which has forever 
overthrown colonial dommation, into an advanced State with a 
developed national economy and a high standard of living It is 
with complete sympathy and sincere understanding that the Soviet 
people regard yonr efforts to achieve these ob 3 ectives In our opinion, 
every possibility is present for further expanding Soviet-Indian 
co-oporation in tho fields of economy and culture, as well as in those 
of scientific and technical research Wo are prepared to share with 
you our economic and scientific experience. . . 

After a visit to the Punjab, where they saw the Bhakra Dam 
and other public works, the Soviet leaders paid a two-day visit 
to Bombay on Nov. 23-24, followed on Nov. 25 by a visit to 
the Indian National Defence Academy at Kharakvasla, near 
Poona. 

Speaking in Bombay (Nov. 24) at a dinner given by the Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Society, M. Krushchov accused the Western Powers of 
having “ started the Second Wox'ld War ” by sending ” the troops 
of Hitlerite Germany against our country ” He also accused the 
U.S.A, Britain, France, and Japan of having sought by armed 
intervention to overthrow tho Russian revolution in its early stages. 
At tho same time, M. Khrushchov stressed the necessity^ for 
co-oxiatonce botwoeu capitalist and communist States, saying vnier 
aim ** Neither we nor the capitalist States want to make a trip 
Mars-wards, so wo shall have to exist together on one planet. . . 
After his speech, however, M. Khrushchov apologized to the Chief 
Minister of Bombay (Mr. Morarjl Desal), saying that after-dinner 
speakers were ” like drunkards and do not know how long they are 
talking.” 

The Soviet leaders went on Nov. 27 to Bangalore, where 
M. Khrushchov issued his statement declaring that the Soviet 
Umon had exploded a hydrogen bomb ‘"of unprecedented 
power ” (see 14566 A). On Nov. 28 they visited Madras, where 
Marshal Bulganin — ^speaking at a civic reception — described the 
existence of the Portuguese colony of Goa as “ a shame to 
civilized people.” 

After saying that ** for many decades and even centuries the 
people of Asia were living under the yoke of foreigners and were 
fighting for liberty, freedom and national independence,” he added : 
” Now the colonial regimes are collapsing and are slipping Into the 
unrotumable past. But certain European States cannot understand 
that tho time is past and that there can bo no return to the old 
colonial order There is no justification for the continued existence 
of the Portuguese colony of Goa on tho territory of India. This is a 
shame to civilized people. The sympathies of the Soviet people aro 
always on the side of those fighting colonialism. ...” 

Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov paid a visit on 
Nov. 29-80 to Calcutta, where they appeared on the platform 
With Mr. Nehru at a big open-air rally which was addressed 
by the Indian Prime Minister. In this speech Mr. Nehru 
stressed India’s friendship towards Britain since the achieve- 
ment of Indian independence, reiterated that India would join 
no alliance of any description, and emphasized her desire for 
friendship and co-existence with all coimtries, irrespective of 
their social systems. 

MCr. Nehru said that India and the Soviet Union had different 
pohtloal and economic structures, but respected each other and 
oo-oporatod in many ways. Stressing that the Ideal of peaceful 
oo-existenoe was fundamental to the Indian way of hfo, and wos 
old as India’s thought and culture, he declared : That Is the 
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reason wtiy we try to be friendly with all coxmtries, whether we 
agree with them or not. That is the reason why we refrain from 
criticizing other countries, even when we disagree with their pohcies, 
unless ciromnstances compel ns to explain onr point of view The 
great welcome onr guests have had in India has alarmed some of 
our friends m other countries, who cannot help thinking in terms of 
rival camps and imhtary alhances. I have often said that we don*t 
propose to ]oin any camp or alliance . . 

In a reference to Tndo-British relations, Mr Nehru said • “ The 
British ruled over us for 150 to 175 years We fought them for our 
independence, hut when we became free we ceased to bear thorn 
any hostihty. Once the prohloins between us had been solved, we 
became friends-’’ 

Mr. Nehru ended by welcoming the Soviet condemnation of 
Portuguese “ eolomaliism ” m Goa, and declared that India would 
never regard the question of Goa as closed 

After spending a week m Burma (see below) Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Klirushchov returned to India on I3ec. 7, when they 
visited the Damodar Valley projects in West Bengal, as well 
as the new industrial township of Sindri and the locomotive 
•works at Chittaranjan. On Dec. 8 they flew to Jaipur, the 
capital of Rajasthan, and on Dec. 9-10 visited Kashmir at the 
invitation of Karan Singh, the Sadar-i-Biyasat (Head of State), 
and the Kashmiri Premier, Ghulam Mohammed. 

Replying to an address of welcome at Srinagar airport. 
Marshal Bulganin referred to Kashmu as “ tins northern part 
of India ” and to its inhabitants as “ part of the Indian people.’’ 
Speaking at a Government reception on the followmg day, M. 
Khrushchov also declared that Kashmir was part of India, 
asserted that former undivided India had been partitioned for 
“ imperialist reasons,” and attacked the Government of 
Pakistan for being, he alleged, under the influence of “ American 
monopolists.” 

After declaring that ** the people of Jammu and Kashmir . . . 
want to work for the well-being of their beloved oountiT — the 
Republic of India,'* M- Khrushchov continued : The people of 
Kashmir do not want to become toys in. the liands of irapenahstic 
Powers. But this is exactly what some Powers are trying to do imdor 
the pretext of supporting Pakistan with regard to the Kashmir 
question . It made us very sad when imperialist J^owora succeeded 
in bringing about the division of India into two parts — India and. 
Pakistan. Before the Indian people acliieved thoir mdopondonco, 
there existed only one muted India The division of India into two 
parts was not brought about in the interests of the people of India. 

. . . We are absolutely convinced that, when passions have calmed 
down and people reahze the slgniflcanco of such an artifllotal division 
of India, they wiU regret it. But the question of the creation of two 
independent States — India and Pakistan — htxa already been decided, 
and If I express iny frank opinion about it, it is not because I want 
this question to be reconsidered ” 

Continuing, M. Khrushchov assorted that the question of 
Kashmir as one of the States of the Republic of India has already 
been decided by the people of Kashmir.” He went on : ” Whils’t, 
in the Republic of India, we find an ally in the struggle for the 
peaceful solution of •unsettled problems, unfortunately we cannot 
say the same about Pakistan. . . . The present Government of 
Pakistan openly professes its close ties with American monopolistic 
circles They were among the first to initiate the notorious Baghdad 
Pact. They have permitted the creation of American military bases 
on their territory, which cannot but disturb us With the active 
participation of Pakistan, attempts are now being made to increase 
the number of States which are parties to the Baghdad Pact, . . . 
We do not like the Baghdad Pact at all, but wo are patient and 
confident that it will burst like a soap-b ubble, and that only unpleasant 
recollections of it will remain 

Another irnfricndly act of the Government of Pakistan has become 
known to us. The Pakistan Ministry of ffixtomal Affairs summoned 
the Soviet Ambassador and suggested to him that I and my friend 
Bulganin should refuse to visit Kashmir and should reject the 
invitation from the Head of your State to visit Srinagar. This is a 
case of unprecedented interference in other people’s affairs. We 
shall not he told where to go and where not to go, what to do and 
what not to do, or what sort of allies we should ohooao for ourselves. 
... A representative of the Pakistan Ministry of External Affairs 
also told our Ambassador that the Government of Pakistan would 
not like us to visit Afghanistan — a neighbour of ours. This is going 
a bit too far. , . Afghanistan Is a good neighbour with whom we 

have had friendly relations for a long time. We should very much 
like to have similar friendly relations with Pakistan, and it is no 
fault of ours If such relations have not developed, . . 

The Soviet leaders returned from Srinagar to Delhi for final 
discussions with Mr. Nehru, leaving India by air for Afghanistan 
on Dec. 14. Two communiques were issued before Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchov left India — ^a 2,000-word state- 
ment on international affairs, signed by Mr. Nehru, Marshal 
Bulganin, and M. Khrushchov, and an agreement on Indo- 
Sovlet economic co-operation. 

Intematioiial Affairs. The joint statement was on similar lines 
to that issued in Moscow by Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Nehru after 
the latter’s visit to the ^oviqt Union (see 14372 A). It contained the 
foEowlag points : 

(1) Rath oquntrles reaffirmed that their relatlox^ ^ere based on 
flye intediliep of ipeaoaful eo-erlst6noe,»i 


(2) Disappointment was expressed that the “ high expectations ” 
of the Geneva “ summit ” conference had not been realized at the 
Conference of Foreign Mmistors This disappointment, nevertheless, 
‘‘ need only be temporary,” and every effort should be made to 
relax international tension, relying solely on the settlement of 
differences by negotiation.” 

(3) The two Prime Ministers and M. Khrushchov expressed tboir 
conviction that there eo-uld be ‘‘no lasting peace in Asia until the 
People's Republic of China is given its rightful place in the Umted 
Nations ” They expressed the hope that the question of Formosa 
and the offshore islands would soon bo settled in a manner winch 
would satisfy the legitimate rights of the People’s Rep-ubho of 
China ” They also agreed that the Korean question should be settled 
“ on the basis of recognition of the national rights of the Korean 
people and in accordance with the mterosts of peace in the Far East ” 

(4) With regard to Indo -China the staiemont expressed regret 
that ” impediments have boon placed in the way of^oarrying out the 
Geneva agreements in Vietnam,” and that difficulties had also 
arisen in Laos ” An appeal was made to all parties and interests 
concerned to remove the obstacles in the way of the agreements, and 
to co-operate fully in carrying out thoir provisions in the letter and 
the spirit ” 

(5) Both countries wore “ strongly of the opinion that the principles 
of univoraaJiiy should be appluai to moniborshlp of the United 
Nations ” 

(6) Both countries reiterated thoir support for the ” unconditional 
prohibition of the production, use, and oxporimontation of nuclear 
and thormo -nuclear weapons ” , for a substantial rodiKstion ” of 
conventional armaments , and for ofiootivo international control of 
disarmament. 

(7) Opposition was expressed to 8uc-h regional alliances m have 
widened the frontiers of the * cold war,’ introduced an olonient of 
instability in the areas oonoomod, and increased fears and tensions ” 

(8) After welcoming the friendship between the two omintries, and 
ur^ng that it should bo exr>anded by economic and cultural exchanges, 
the statement referred to the help given by the U.S.S R. to India in 
building up her steel industry (see 14103 A), and observed that “ the 
Second [Indian] Five-Year, with its emphasis on the development 
of industry, may reveal furthei opportunitios for siKdi eo-opoiatlon ” 
In conclusion, the signatories expr(jss(!id thoir “ faith in the future 
and their firm resolve to d(woto thoir oiiorglOH to the promotion of 
peace for the benefit not only of the peoples of their two countries 
hut of the world as a. whole ” 

Economic Co-operation. The provisions of this agroomont were 
as follows * 

(1) India would purchase 1,000,000 tons of stool from tho Soviet 
Umon during tho next threo years (beginning in 1956)— 300,000 tons 
in tho first year and 350, 000 tons in each of tho two euhsoquont 
years. Terms and conditions would bo settled by later negotiations, 

(2) During tho same throe-year period India would also purchase 
from tho U S.S.R. ” such equipment for tho production of oil, mining 
OQXiipment, and other goods as may bo agreed upon between the 
parties.” Terms and conditions would also bo settled by subsequent 
negotiations. 

(3) Tho U.S.S.R. would substantially Increase ” its purchases 
of raw materials and manufactured goods from India, on terms to 
be agreed It was hoped that ” the total value of such purchases. 
Including sums which may bo required for the maintenance of Boviet 
official organizations in India, will bo equal to the total of goods 
purohosed from the U.S.S R,” 

(4) Both Governments would grant each other In their trad© 
exchanges tho ” maximum facilities allowed by thoir rospeotivo 
laws, rules and regulations.*’ 

(5) In view of the increased volume of trade envisaged, regular 
shipping services would bo organized between Indian and Soviet ports- 

(6) Delegations would bo exchanged at the earliest possible date 

to discuss terms and oondiUons and to cuter into agrooments to 

implement tho above understandings ” 

Both Marshal Bulganm and M- Khrushchov made broadcasts 
before leaving India, in which they affirmed the Soviet Union’s 
pohey of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. The Soviet Prime Minister described Indo-Soviet 
relations as “ a striking example of friendship and oo-operation 
between States with different political systems.” 

M. Khrushchov, speaking on Deo. 13 at a function organized by 
the Hindi Association, said that the Soviet Union had no wish to 
create discord between India and tho Western Powers, and declared 
that it was ” fantastic ” to suggest that either ho or Marshal Bulganin 
desired to Incite the Asian peoples against Europe. Referring to 
Western press criticisms of his views on eoloulallam, he declared : 
** We do not want to create any confilct between you [India] and the 
United States or Britain, but this does not mean tha»t we should 
not speak the truth. Tho fact that India was suppressed In the pant 
is a historical truth and cannot be denied.” After pointing out that 
India’s population was second only to that of Ghlna, ho asserted that 
the only reason why India was not in th© forefront of world o.ffatra 
today was because those who had ” dominated ” her In the past 
” did not want her to aoMeve that status/’ With reference to Goa. 
he said that the United Sta.tee had come out ” in full support of 
Portugal,” and added: ”Th© Portuguese oonquered the territory 
400 years ago, They enslaved it by force, violence and fraud. The 
foot that they did this 400 years ago does not invest the Portuguese 
with th© right to maintain their domination any longer. Goa does 
not belong to Portugal and will hay© to go to tbe people to whom 
it belongs.*’ 
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Visit to Burma. 

During their visit to Burma (Dec. 1-7) Marshal Bulgaiun 
and M. Khrushchov had discussions m Rangoon with the 
Prime Mimster, U Nu, and visited Mandalay, Taunggyi, and 
Maymyo in a tour of the Shan States and Central Burma. 

M. KhnisliclioT was uLVolved in wliat the Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph called a “ highly imdignifled scene ” when 
Tisitmg the Shw© Dagon Pagoda (the greatest Bnddhist shrine m the 
world) with Marshal Bulganin in Rangoon on Dec 21. On being 
informed that many Burmese temples were 2,000 years old, M. 
Khmshchov commented * “ England did not exist as a country 
before William the Conqueror , your temples are twice as old as 
theirs, yet they call you savages and barbarians ** He also said that 
“ we Russians are the only ones who fight against colomahsm,” 
and expressed his satisfaction that “ Burma thinks along the same 
Imes as we do 

After contrastmg ancient Burmese arohiteotxne with the modem 
functional architecture of the U.S S R , M Khrushchov said that 
the Americans and French had made a “ stupid mistake when they 
tried (he alleged) to persuade the Soviet architect Vlasov not to 
return to the U S-S.R. after the criticisms which had been directed 
against his work (see 14595 C). Turning to a French correspondent 
present (M. Pi^rard, of the Agence France- Pr esse) > M Khrushchov 
said that be should be “ red with shame ” , when M Pierard rephed 
that he “ preferred to remam as I am, pink,*’ M Khrushchov retorted . 
“ As to your political complexion, as far as I am concerned you 
can be black.” 

M- Itbrushobov was also involved m an altercation with XJ S press 
correspondents who, commenting on bis denunciation of coloniahsm,** 
asked bim what was happening in Estonia, Latvia, and Eastern 
Germany. M. Khrushchov rephed • You do not understand what 
the East Germans are doing because you are the paid slaves of 
capitalism. If you wanted to write anything good about Russia 
you would starve to death because the capitalist press would refuse 
to print it.” Marshal Bulganin was not involved m any of these 
exchanges 

[It was later strongly denied in Moscow, and also by Russian 
journalists accompanying Marshal Bulganin and M Khrushchov, 
that the latter had said that the British regarded the Burmese as 
“ savages and barbarians.” The Soviet newspaper Pravda mam- 
tamed that Western correspondents had “ credited Khrushchov 
with something that he in fact never said ” and had “ grossly mis- 
represented the remark that had actually boon made.” The incident 
in the Shwe Dagon Pagoda was described by Pravda as follows 
“ Pointing to the majestic spire of the pagoda, one of the Burmese 
diplomats said * ‘ W'hen strugghng for onr independence we often 
said that when William the Conqueror landed in England our pagoda 
was already here England did not exist as a nation, while our people 
were at the height of civilization This memory inspired our people 
to struggle.* * Quite right,* Khrushchov noted, ‘ the heritage of the 
ancestors must be honoured * *’] 

In a speech at Taunggyi while visiting the Shan States, 
M. Khrushchov again denounced “ colonialism ” and accused 
the British of having sat on the necks ” of the Burmese 
people and of having “ robbed them of the last piece of bread.” 
In a further speech at Rangoon on Dec. 6, he again accused 
the Western Powers of having, as he alleged, tried to use 
Hitlerite Germany as their “ watchdog ” and to direct it 
agamst the Soviet Union. The speech was made at a meetmg 
of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (the ruling party 
in Burma), over which U Nu presided in his capacity as party 
chairman. 

After saying that the Soviet people had ** always given moral 
support to the Burmese people m their noble struggle against colonial 
oppression,** and referring to the identity of views between the 
Soviet Union and Burma on international questions, M Khrushchov 
continued : “ Certain gentlemen were greatly displeased by our 
speeches and frank statements during our visit to India and Burma. 
But the truth is often not to the liking of everyone. . . That Is why 
certain organs of the British Press have been irritated by my state- 
ments and the statements of Comrade Bulganin in India. They 
particularly disliked that part of one of my speeches [l.e. M. 
Khrushchov’s speech in Bombay — see above] where I said that 
certain circles had untied Hitler’s hands in the war against the Soviet 
Union. Yet this is an historical fact 

'' Could Hitler have started a war If he had been opposed by the 
united forces of Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries? If the then ruling circles of Britain and France had 
wanted to restrain Hitler and prevent the unleashing of war, they 
would have opposed Hitler’s seizure of Austria and would not have 
agreed to the conclusion of the shameful Munich agreement Franco 
had a treaty of mutual assistauoe with Ozochoslovakla, However, 
when Hitler set out to occupy Czechoslovakia the French refused to 
come to her assistance, although they know that the Soviet Union 
was ready to ^ve immediate help in curbing Hitler’s aggression. It 
is no secret that the Soviet armed forces were made ready for action 
in order, jointly with French troops, to repulse Hitler’s aggression 
against Czechoslovakia. However, the French Government refused 
to do this, 

“ The history of the pre-war years shows that the Western Powers 
made one concession after another to Hitler, nudging him towards 
the East-“agalnst our country. But it so happened that the very 
one whom Britain, France, and the United States regarded as their 
watchdog to set on the U.S S.R. broke loose and attacked those who 
had fed Mm. 


The question arises whether there is not a certam analogy with 
the pre-war period if we examine the measures taken with regard 
to present-day Western Germany Are not the very same methods 
bemg used now hy the very same countries in an attempt to push 
Western Germany on to the path of aggression and new adventures ? 
They have drawn Western Germany mto NATO They are supplying 
her with arms. Many Western statesmen even consider it unnecessary 
to hide the fact that they are preparing the West German Army for 
use against the Soviet Umon. . . 

“ I should also like to say this : Russia has never started a war 
against Britam, hut Britain has attacked our country, both in the 
past and in our times It is worth mentionmg the Sevastopol war 
[i e. the Crimean War] as an example The Russians did not invite 
the British to the Crimea so that they cotild kill Russian people on 
Russian soil We can also recall British intervention against our 
country durmg the Civil War At a tune when the Soviet Republic 
had not yet firmly established itself, British troops occupied Archangel. 

. . . All these are also historical facts, which cannot be evaded. 

Let us recall, finally, the notorious directive given by Mr. 
Churchill at the end of the Second World War to his Commander-in- 
Chief m Europe Churchill then ordered that all the weapons dis- 
carded by the capitulating Hitlerite troops should be gathered up 
and stocked, and that those troops should be kept m readiness because 
qmte possibly they would he of use m operations agamst the Soviet 
Umon, although the Soviet Union was Britain’s ally. . . . 

All our actions show that we do not want any conflicts with the 
Western Powers We want to be friends with all the peoples of the 
world ... Yet obviously it irntates some people when friendly 
relations are now developing between us and the peoples of India, 
Burma, and other countries, not to mention our great friend and 
brother, the People’s Republic of Chma Some people dislike the 
fact that we are supporting the countries which have thrown ofi the 
eolomal yoke . . . Some newspapers do not hke the truth about the 
past, hut I am sure that neither do they like the truth about the 
present. The truth, however, remams the truth, and I mnst speak 
about It. The following question, for instance, arises . Why have 
American troops occupied Taiwan [Formosa] and the outlying islands 
which are a part of the lav^ul territory of the People’s Repubhc of 
China ? Why are they preventing the Chinese people from completing 
the liberation of thoir country ? Not a single bourgeois joumahst 
dares to raise his voice agamst such actions. Neither are any serious 
protests voiced in the British press against the atrocities committed 
by the Portuguese oolomahsts who illegally hold Goa — an inalienable 
part of India . . Let no-one think that I am out to lecture anyone. 
I am merely citing facts And. facts are stubborn things 

“ I should like to go back agam to the events of the Second World 
War. It is common knowledge that when Nazi Germany perfidiously 
attacked the Soviet Union and wo became allies of France, Britain, 
and the United States in the struggle against Germany, our country 
honestly and scrupulously fulfilled aU its commitments as an ally. 
The Soviet people shod more of thoir blood in that war than aU our 
alhes together, but wo respect and give due praise to the British, 
French, American, and other troops who fought against Hitlerite 
Germany and her satellites. The struggle was grim, but our allied 
armies won a very groat victory This experience of joint struggle 
for a common cause is of great significance The Second World War 
showed that the British, French, American and Soviet peoples can 
bo the best of friends, not only in good times, but also in the most 
severe and difficult trials. If we were allies in war, what then can 
prevent us from being mat as good Mends in the struggle for the 
preservation and consolidation of peace ?...** 

A joint statement was issued by Marshal Bulganin and U Nu 
on Dec. 6 in terms broadly similar to those of the Soviet- 
Indian declaration. Inter aha, it condemned the policy of 
“ creating blocs ” ; urged the unconditional prohibition of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons ; and called for the 
seating of the People’s Republic of China m the United Nations, 
the “ return ” of Formosa to Communist China, and an 
immediate pohtical settlement m Indo-China. 

Details of a Soviet-Burmese economic agreement were 
announced in Rangoon on Dec. 7 as follows : (1) the Soviet 
Government would assist the Burmese Government by providing 
materials and services for a programme of agricultural develop- 
ment, major irrigation works, and the establishment of 
mdusLnal plants ; (2) the U.S.S.R. would accept payment for 
such materials and services in the form of rice supplies from 
Burma, and, where quantities were insufficient, would accept 
deferred payment m kind spread over a number of years ; 

(3) the Soviet Umon would build and equip a technologicai 
mstitute in Rangoon as a free gift to the Burmese people; 

(4) in return for this gift, U Nu had offered “ an appropriate 
quantity of rice and other products of Burmese origin ” as a 
gift to the Soviet people. 

Visit to Afghanistan* 

After leaving India, Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov 
flew on Dec. 14 to Stahnabad, the capital of the Soviet Republic 
of Tajikistan, and then flew to Kabul for a four-day visit to 
Afghanistan (Dec. 15-18). On arrival m Kabul, Marshal 
Bulganm made a statement at the airport praising Afghanistan’s 
“ unswerving adherence to a policy of neutrality.” 
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During their stay in the Afghan capital the Soviet leaders 
were received by Kong Zahir Shah and had discussions with the 
Afghan Prime Minister, Sardar Mohammed Baud Khan, and 
the Foreign Mmister, Sardar Naim Klian. Speaking at receptions 
given by the Afghan Government, Marshal Bulganin expressed 
his sympathy with Afghanistan m the “ Paklitoomstan ” dis- 
pute with Pakistan (see 14481 B), and gave it as his opmion 
that the Pakhtoon (Pashtu) people should be consulted on this 
matter. He also offered complete equipment for a 100-bed 
hospital and 15 motor-buses for Kabul. 

Three documents, signed by Marshal Bulganin and Sardar 
Mohammed Daud Khan, were issued on Dec. 18 before the 
Soviet leaders left Kabul. The first was on mternational affairs, 
the second extended the Soviet-Afghan neutrality treaty of 
1931, and the third related to Soviet economic aid to 
Afghanistan, 

<1) The 3 omt statement on mternational affairs said 'int&r alia 
that both countries had decided to expand tho friendly pohtical, 
economic, and cultural ties Imkm^ them , that the Soviet and 
Afghan Governments based their relations on the ** five principles ” 
accepted by the Bandung Conference , that both countries stood for 
universal disarmament and the bannmg of all nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons , and that all unresolved questions in the Ftir Bast 
should be settled by peaceful means, taking into account the 
“ legitimate rights ” of the Chinese People’s Repubhc, including its 
admission to the Umted Nations 

A passage in the joint statement spoke of tho Geneva summit ” 
conference as having yielded positive results,’* and expressed the 
hope that similar conferences of Heads of Governments would be 
convened m tho future. 

<2) The second document extended the Soviet-Afghan treaty of 
neutrality and non-aggression for a further ten years. It provided 
that the treaty would he automatically renewed from year to year 
thereafter, unless either party terminated it at six months’ notice 

(3) The economic agreement provided for a Soviet long-term credit 
of $100,000,000 (about £36,000,000) to Afghamstan “for tho fulfil- 
ment of an agreed programme of works for tho development of tho 
Afghan economy.” It was stated that technicians of both counti'ies 
would examme, in particular, ” questions regarding co-operation in 
the fields of agricultural development, construction of hydro-oloctnc 
stations, irrigation works, and motor-car repair workshops, as well as 
the reconstruction of Kabul airport ” 

In a press statement on Dec. 18, the Prime Minister oC 
Afghamstan said that the visit of the Soviet leaders had in no 
way changed Afghanistan’s policy of neutrality. In reply to 
questions, he said that Afghamstan was ready to obtain arms 
from any source as long as no political conditions were attached, 
but declined to say whether the question of Soviet arms supplies 
had been raised during the discussions. He welcomed Marshal 
Bulganm’s sympathy with Afghamstan on the Pakhtoonistan 
question. 

The Afghan Foreign Minister also made a statement on tho snmo 
date emphasizing that Afghanistan desired a peaceful sottloinont of 
this question, adding, however * “ Afghanistan has no commitments 
to the Pashtu leaders, but the ties between Pashtus and Afghans 
are so close that, if there is trouble on tho other side, a situation 
might arise which the Afghan Government could not control ” 

Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov arrived back m 
Moscow on Dec. 31 after breaking their journey in Tashkent, 
the capital of the Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan. 

(The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Burma Weekly Bulletin, 
Rangoon - Soviet Weekly - Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Visits to 
U.S.S.R. by Mr. Nehru, 14372 A ; U Nu, 14585 A.) 

Note. Reactions in Britain, tho U.S A., Portugal, snd Pakistan 
to the various speeches and statements made by Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchov during their tour of India and Burma will bo 
described in a subsequent issue. — (Ed. K.O.A.) 

A. AUSTRIA. — Further Bank Rate Increase. - 
Credit Restrictions* 

The Austrian National Bank announced on Nov, 17 that it 
had raised the Bank rate from 4^- to 5 per cent with immediate 
effect. In addition, aU Austrian credit institutions were 
required from Deo. 1 to keep a minimum of 5 per cent of their 
holdings at the National Bank. 

These measures, which were aimed at Intensifying the Austrian 
Government’s “ credit squeeze,” had been preceded by an agroomont 
between the Finance Ministry and the Association of Banks which 
provided that all banks would (1) immediately call back outstanding 
credits ; (2) demand an overall reduction of 10 per cent within three 
months if they agreed to the extension of credits ; (3) grant now 
credits only after a severe scrutiny both quantitatively and qualita- 
tslTely ; and (4) in the case of hire-purchase credits, Insist on increased 
cash-down payments and a reduction of the overall settlement period. 

The various measures had been aimounced by Dr. Kamitz, 
the Ftnauce Mhiister, on. Nov. 12, and came into force on 
Nov. 14 .— (Wiener Zeitung) (Prdv. rep Bank Rate, 14342 C.) 


B- LITERATURE. — Book Selections for December. - 
British Book Production in 1955- - Goncourt Award. 

Selected books published m Great Bntam, the Umted States, 
France, and Germany are given below : 

Great Britain. AJdiss, Brian W — “ The Bnghtfount Diaries ” 
(Faber & Fabei, 12s 6d ) 

Fmdlay, Richard — “ Grimaldi . King of Clowns ” (MacGibbon & 
Kee, 21s ) 

Greene, Graham — “ The Quiet American ” (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
Kenward, James — “ The Suburban Child ” (Cambridge TJniversity 
Press, 12s 6d.) 

Morris, Cliristophei* — “ The Tudors ” (Batsford, 218.) 

Truman, Hni’ry S — “ Year of Decisions . 1945 ” Memoirs, 

Volume I (Hodder & Stoughton, 30s ) 

Ward, Damo Irene — “ F.A N.Y. Invicta.” The Official History 
of the First Aid Nursing Yoomaiiry (Hutchinson, 21s ) 

United States. Dobio, J. Frank — “ Tales of Old-Time Texas.” 
(Little, Brown & Co , Boston, $5 00 ) 

O’Hara, John — “ Ton North Frodoriok.” (Random House, New 
York, $3 95 ) 

Lord, Walter — “ A Night to Romember ” Tho Loss of the s s 
TitaviC (Holt, New Yoik, $3,50 ) 

Stevenson, Elizabeth — “ Henry Adams . A Biography. (Mac- 
millan, New York, $6 00 ) 

France. Ikor, liogor — I jos eaux mdlOes ” (Albm Michel, Pans, 
800 francs ) Pnx Qoneovit award 
Marcoan, F6hoion — “ Les 61ans du coeur ” (Gallimard, Paxls, 
520 francs ) Pnx Interallid award 
Germany. “ Bricfwechsol Benedetto (Jroco - ICnrl Vosslor.” TranS” 
latod from tho Italian (Siihrkanii) Verlug, Frankfurt, 24 DM ) 

A total of 19,962 books (of which 5,770 were reprints or new 
editions) was issued by British publishers during 1955, the 
highest figure ever recorded. The principal categories were as 
follows (1954 figures m paientheses) : 

Fiction, .3,702 (4,204); educational, 1,844 (1,680); children’s 
books, 1,756 (1,006) , rcHgion and theology, 1,058 (961) , medieino 
and surgery, 785 (737) , poetry and dranm, 658 (622) ; politics, 
651 (610); trade, <‘Oinnierco and industry, 626 (40.3); law and 
paxliameutary, 437 (4l).3) » sports and pjistinies, 4,33 (383); topo- 
graphy, .399 (360); travel aiul adventure, 199 (193). 

Tho output of fietion was 1,397 lower than In the peak year of 
1937, whilst that of e-liildron’s books declined for tho first time for 
several years. On th<i otlior hand, books on trmlo, (jonjniorco and 
industry rose by 50 per eiMit, wbilst tlua'O was an apin’ociable incToaso 
hi roligiouH and theological books. Output of political books sur- 
passed the pre-war figun^ of 633 for th<i first time Hin<‘e tho war. 

The Prix Goncourt^ the leading French literary prize, was 
awarded on Dec. 5 to M. Roger Ikor for his novel Les eaux 
m Sides (see above), adjudged by the Acaddmie Goncourt as the 
most outstanding work of fiction published m France during 
1955. M. Ikor (44), a sehoohnaster, was born in Pans of 
Russian- Jewish parents. (Ed. K.C.A. - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Book Selections, X 4560 A ; Book Production 
in 1954, 13983 B ; Prix Goncourt, 13957 B.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Ford Foundation Gift of 
$ 500 , 000,000 for Medicine and Education. 

The Ford B’ounclation announced on Dec. 12 that it would 
make a gift of $500,000,000 (£178,000,()00)-™described as 
‘‘the largest single philanthropic act m world history” — to 
all privately-supported colleges, universities, and hospitals in 
the United States, to be disbursed during the next IB months. 
The gift would benefit 4,157 institutions and would be used in 
the following manner; ( 1 ) $ 210 , 000,000 to help raise the 
salaries of teachers in 615 privately-supported colleges and 
universities, additional to $50,000,000 appropriated for the 
same purpose in March, 1955 ; ( 2 ) $200,000,000 to improve and 
extend the services of the nation’s 3,464 voluntary non-profit- 
making hospitals ; (3) $90,000,000 to strengthen instruction 
in privately-supported medical schools. 

The biggest bequest to an educational Institution was $5,000,000 
to New York Univepsity. Thirty-six other gifts exceeded $1,000,000, 
Inoluding $4,510,000 to Harvard XTnIvorsity, $4,324,200 to the 
■University of Chicago, $4,000,000 to Yale University, $3,386,200 
to tho Massachusetts XuBtitiito of Technology, $3,320,400 to Prinooton 
University, and $3,115,500 to Columbia University. 

The new grants far surpassed the $350,000,000 which had 
been disbursed by the Ford B^undation in the 19 years of its 
existence.-— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. i: 285<5 A.) 

D. GERMANY. •— West German Threat to sever 
Relations with Countries recognizing Eastern Germany. 

It was officially announced in Bonn on Dec. 9 tliat the 
German Federal Republic would break off diplomatic relations 
with all countries which recognized the Bast German regime, 
and would refuse to enter into diplomatic relations with any 
Communist country except the Soviet Union* 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. X 4425 A#) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — House of Commons 
Debate on Political Broadcasting. - Continuation of 

14-Day Rule.” - Select Committee to be appointed. 

A debate took place m the House of Commons on Nov. 30 
on a Government motion declarmg that it was ‘‘ in the mterests 
of Parliament and the nation to preserve the prmciple of some 
limitation to the anticipation of Parliamentary debates by 
broadcasting,” and callmg for the appomtment of a Select 
Committee “to consider whether any changes are desirable 
in the present methods of giving effect to this prmciple.” 

The debate followed strong criticisms — ^voiced by the B.B.C., 
the Independent Television Authority, the Parhamentary 
Labour Party, the Liberal Party, and many back-bench 
Conservative M.P.s — of the so-called “ 14-day rule,” which 
forbids broadcast discussions on political issues durmg the 
fortmght before the subject in question is due to be debated m 
Parhament. 

Tlie rule m its present form dates fi‘om 1948, but originated m an 
earlier voluntary decision of the BBC itself. In 1953 tbe B B.C 
proposed to tbe Government tbat the rule, as such, should be abro- 
gated, and that sole responsibility for decidmg what political matters 
should be broadcast should rest with the B.B.C itself. The leaders 
of the three political parties decided, however, that they could not 
agree to this, and that the existmg arrangement should be converted 
into a directive After prolonged but abortive discussions with the 
B.B.C , the Government accordingly issued a directive to the Corpora- 
tion and to the I T A. (on July 27, 1955) making the 14-day rule 
permanent and binding 

On Ang. 27 the BBC issued a statement expressing opposition 
to the 14 -day rule and explaining that it had accepted the Govern- 
ment’s directive “ unwiUingly.” Protests against the lule were also 
voiced by the I.T.A. After meetings between representatives of the 
three political parties and ofdcialsof the BBC. and I T A on Sept 14, 
it was announced that the leader of the Parhamentary Liberal Party, 
Mr Clement Davies (who had previously supported the rule), had 
urged its withdrawal The Parliamentary Labour Party decided on 
Nov 9 to ask the Government to set up a Select Committee to inquire 
into the working of the 14-day rule 

The Postmaster-General, Dr. Charles Hill, moved the 
Government motion m the House on Nov. 30. He outlined the 
events leading up to the issue of the Government’s directive 
and surveyed the reasons for the retention of the 14-day rule, 
though possibly in a more limited form. 

Dr. Hill explained that m 1944 the B.B C had decided on its own 
responsibility not to allow broadcast discussions ov ex parte statements 
for 14 days before a debate on a maaor matter of pohoy took place 
The 1948 version of the rule 'was based on suggestions made by the 
BBC, and had been agreed between the Corporation and the loaders 
of the then Government and Opposition Early m 1951, however, 
after the Beveridge Committee had recommended that the arra,nge- 
ments should be reconsidered, the BBC. had indicated a desire to 
re-open the matter. In 1953 it had put forward positive proposals 
(see above), combined with an undertaking not to allow members of 
either House to broadcast during the 14 days before a debate, 
and to take particular care to avoid ex parte statements or discussion 
programmes on controversial matters during that period. The 
Corporation had asked that if its proposals were not approved, the 
position should be regularized by the issue of a directive In July 
1954 the loaders of the three political parties had reluctantly agreed 
to this course, and although both his predeoessor and he himself had 
tried to persuade the B B.O. to continue the 1948 arrangements and 
so make a direction unnecessary, tho Corporation had insisted on a 
direction, which had accordingly been issued lost July. Dr. Hill 
added that if the B B.C.’s proposals had boon accepted tho Corpora- 
tion would doubtless ]iavo acted “ with full recognition of Its 
responsibility," but that the party loaders had been unable to agree 
that the B B.O. alone should have responsibility for working the 
hmitation and modifying it 

The questions to be decided (Dr. Hill continued) were • (1) if 
there were no such rule, would broadcasting encroach on tho position 
of Parliament by prejudicing the Parliamentary discussion of public 
issues ? (2) was it right to limit anticipation of debates by the 14-day 
rule or its equivalent ? It had been widely contended by opponents 
of the rule that a restriction on the B.B.C. could not be justified if 
it was not also applied to the Press. The latter, however, consisted 
of a miscellany of competing and diverse organs," and views 
expressed by one organ could be challenged or refuted in another, 
whereas the air was controlled by a single agency which selected the 
speakers, and was not available to all and sundry. Similarly, broad- 
casting differed from public meetings because the audience was much 
larger, and speakers addressed audiences which could not reply. 

" If It be accepted that broadcasting has immense influence," 
Dr. Hill went on, “ and If it be also accepted that the limited number 
of people who appear are selected for special qualities not necessarily 
related to the knowledge or authority with which they speak, is 
there not a real danger that if these persons are free to broadcast 
on matters shortly to come up for discussion in the House, before the 
Ministers or the Opposition have deployed the facts or arguments, 
Parliamentary discussion will be prejudiced and the authority of 
Parliament will suffer ? " 

As regards the argument that this risk ought to be taken in the 
interests of free speech. Dr, HiU pointed out that it had never been 
]ield that the B.B.C* itself ought to be fr^e to express Its own views. 


" ViTioso freedom then is involved ", he asked ** It is not the 
freedom of the ordinary man, for he has no right to a place on the 
air Nor is it the freedom of the M P , who has the right to catch 
the Speaker’s eye, and in any case can only appear on the air if he 
satisfies the broadcasting service. This direction is not the hegimiing 
of censorship nut is designed to protect the public from having 
views thrust on them by a few people, sometimes unrepresentative, 
sometimes not folly informed, and often trymg to cover a vast 
problem m a few mmutes " 

In conclusion, Dr Hill said that although he did not think that 
the existence of a second television programme affected the mam 
arguments for retammg some limitation on broadcast discussions, 
a new situation would arise if television developed so as to give it 
the variety and diversity of the Press. Meanwhile, a good case 
could be made out for hmitmg the rule to the items of business 
announced by the Leader of the House on Thursdays, and then only 
to the end of the following week, or until Parhament had disposed 
of the subject in the week after It had also been suggested that the 
rule should be limited to M P s These matters could be dealt with 
by the proposed Select Committee Once the committee had 
reported, it was possible that the BBC and the programme com- 
panies might agree to adopt its recommendations without a specific 
direction from the Postmaster-General 

Support for the motion was expressed by Mr. Attlee (then leader 
of the Opposition), who, however, explained that he spoke tor 
himself only He pointed out that the 14 -day rule had ‘"worked 
perfectly 'well until it was reduced to wilting " , stressed the need 
to maintain Parhament as the light forum for dobatmg measures 
and pohcies " , and gave a warning that irresponsible or ill-informed 
broadcasters might endanger delicate negotiations at home and 
abroad and inflame situations He considerod, however, that although 
it was important that there should be no broadcast discussions on 
Government Bills before the second reading, this restriction should 
not apply to private members’ BiUs Among other Labour supporters 
of the motion 'tvere Mr. Gordon- Walker, Mr. Pannell, and Mrs. Jean 
Mann, whilst Conservative speakers m its favour included Mr. 
McAdden and Mr. Orr-Ewmg. 

An amendment advocatmg the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider “ what changes are desirable m the limitation of broad- 
casts m anticipation of Parliamentary debates," but reframmg from 
endorsing the prmciple of limitation of broadcasting rights, was 
moved by Mr. Donnelly (Lab ) Ho pointed out that at present 
M P B were free to express their views at any time m any medium 
except broiidcastjng, and argued that the Select Committoo ought 
not to bo tied m advance to support of the " mean and petty " 
principle of limitation Tho amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde (U U.) and supported by Sir Robert Boothby (0 ), 
a well-known political broadcaster Sii Robert oriticizod " attempts 
to make tho B B.O the lackey of tho party machines," which, he 
alleged, had formerly brought “ great pressure to bear " on the 
Corporation and had Bucceedod in driving " unorthodox " political 
speakers off tho air 

Other CouBorvativo speakers in favour of the amendment included 
Mr. Julian Amery and Mr. Rhys-Davies, whilst Labour supporters 
of tho amondmont included Mr Edelman, Miss Elaine Burton» Mr. J. 
Hynd, and Mr. Michael Stewart. The 14-day ban was also criticized 
by Mr. Grimond (Lib ), who boliovod, however, that if there had to be 
a ban, it would be better imposed by a directive than by “ a hole-in- 
oornor arrangemeut between tho party maohmes " 

Mr. Donnelly’s amendment was defeated on a free vote by 
271 votes to 126, and the Government’s motion agreed to 
without a further division. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev* rep. Beveridge Committee 

Report) ii26x A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s 
Christmas Message to the Peoples of Eastern Europe. 

A Christmas message to the peoples of the East European 
countries from President Eisenhower was broadcast by Radio 
Free Europe, worded as follows : “ I want you to know that 
the American people recognize the trials under which you are 
suffering ; join you in your concern for the restoration of 
individual freedom and political liberty ; and share your 
faith that right in the end will prevail to bring you once again 
among the free nations of the world.” — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14414 A.) 

C. SCOTLAND. Transfer of Scottish Road Powers. 

An Order-in-Council was laid before Parliament on Dec. 80 
under which the powers of the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation relating to the construction, maintenance and 
management of roads, ferries and bridges in Scotland will be 
transferred to the Secretary of State for Scotland on April 1, 
1956. Under this Order the Secretary of State will become 
responsible for all trunk roads in Scotland and for making 
grants to local highway authorities in respect of classified roads. 

(The Scotsman, Edinburgh) 

D. WESTERN GERMANY. — Defence Legislation. -Corrigendum. 

In article 14667 A (Gorman defonc© legislation) the beginning of 

the seventh paragraph in the first oolunon of page 14569 should 
read : " During the Bundestag debate . . ." and not “ the Bundesrat 
debate . . ."—-(Ed. K.O.A,) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Parks and Nature 
Reserves. - Designation of Yorkshire Dales, Exmoor, 
Northumberland, and Brecon Beacons National Parks. - 
The Queen Elizabeth Forest Park. >- The Cairngorm, 
Cader Idris, and other Nature Reserves. 

Developments during the past two years in connexion with the 
establishment of National Parks, Forest Parks, and Nature 
Reserves are summarized below. 

National Parks, etc. 

Yorkshire Dales An Order designating the Yorkshire Dales as a 
national park was signed by Sir Patrick DufE (then chairman of the 
National Parks Commission) on Dec 7, 1953, and was confirmed by 
Mr. Harold MaomiUan (then Mmister of Honsmg and Local Govern- 
ment) on Oct. 13, 1954. The park (the seventh to be designated) 
covers an area of 680 square miles m the North and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire , it stretches from north of Skipton to Swaledalo and 
from Sedbergh to the outskirts of Richmond, and corresponds 
broadly with the proposals of the Hohliouse Committee It includes 
within its boundaries Bolton Abbey, Gardale Soar, Ingleborongh, 
Whernside, and Penyghent. 

Exmoor. A Designating Order for the Exmoor National Park was 
signed by Sir Patrick Duff on Jan 27, 1954, and confirmed by Mr. 
Macmillan on Oct 18, 1954. The park covers an area of 265 square 
miles, including the whole of Exmoor and the wooded coastline 
from Minehead through Porlock and Lymiiouth to Combe Martin 
The Quantock Hills arc not included in the park, which otherwise 
corresponds with the Hobhouse Committee’s proposals 

Northumberland. A Designating Order for the Northumberland 
National Park was signed on behalf of the National Parks Com- 
mission on Sept 20, 1955. The park covers most of the upland 
country of Northumberland from the Cheviot Hills in the north to 
the Roman Wall in the south 

Brecon Beacons. The Brecon Beacons Designating Order, signed 
on Sept. 22, 1955, covered 515 square miles in the counties of Brecon- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Monmouthshire from Abergavenny in the 
east to Llandilo in the west. The area includes the Brecon Beacons, 
the Black Mountains, the cathodi’al city of Brecon, Hay-on-Wyo, and 
Llanthony Abbey. 

Pembrokeshire Coastal Footpath. The Minister of Housing and 
Ijooal Government approved proposals on July 16, 1953, submitted 
by the National Parks Commission, for a footpath along the Pembroke- 
shire coast from the county boundary at Aniroth to St, Dogmnola 
The path, about 167 miles long, will he almost entirely within the 
Pembrokeshire National Park. 

"Offa’s Dyke ” Footpath. On Oct 27, 1955, Mr Sandys (Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) approved the Commission’s 
proposals for a long-distance path from the north to the south of 
Wales running mainly along the lino of Oifa’s Dyke. The path, 
about 168 miles in length, will run from Prestatyn (Flintshire) to 
Chepstow (Monmouthshire), passing through or near Llangollen, 
Oswestry, Hay-on-Wye, and Monmouth. Between Prestatyn and 
the Vale of Idangollon it will run along the Olwydian ra-ngo, will 
then follow Ofta’a Dyke through the bord(w (iomitry between England 
and Wales, and in Herefordshire will leave the Dyke and pass through 
the moorlands on the eastern edge of the Black Mountains 

Forest Parks. 

Scotland. The Forestry Commissioners announced on Juno 2, 
1954, that, in order to provide ** a suitable enmmomoration in Scotland 
of Coronation Year,” they had arranged for an area of nearly 41,500 
acres in the Trossachs to become a national forest park The area 
— ^to be named bhe Queen Elizabeth Porost Park-- will extend 
from the headwaters of tlio Forth at Loch Vomiachar to the shores 
of Loch Lomond, and will include Ben Lomond, Loch Ard Forest, 
and some of the most beautiful parts of the Trossachs 

Border Area, On Sept 20, 1955, the Commissioners announced 
that they Intended to create a national forest park— to be known as 
the Border B'orest Park — ^from a number of forested areas lying 
Immediately to the west of the new Northumberland Park, including 
Klelder Forest (Northumberland), Korahopo Forest (Cumberland), 
and Newcastleton and Wauchope Forests (Roxburghshire). 

Nature Reserves. 

The director-general of the Nature Conservancy (Mr. E- M. 
Nicholson) announced on July 9, 1954, that an area of about 
62 square mile's in the Cairngorm mountains (Scotland) had been 
designated as a nature reserve, with the primary object of 
safeguarding characteristic Highland wild life. 

The area of the reserve — described by Mr Nicholson as ** much 
the largest in Britain, and probably tho largest in Western Europe, 
except for a nature reserve in Switzerland ’’—includes four mountains 
(Ben Mocdhul, Braeriach, Calrntoul, and Cairngorm) over 4,000 
feet high, and Is tho home of golden eagles, red and roe deer, wild 
oats, and over 200 species of flowering plants. Mr. Nicholson added 
that the programme of soientiflo Investigations for the reserve would 
probably include the regeneration of the native Soots pine ; the 
ecology of mountain birds, plants, and insects ; and blgh-altitudo 
meteorology. 

The more important Nature Reserves designated by the 
Conservancy since 1958 are listed beloyr : 

(1) Blean Woods, near Canterbury. About 76 acres, the haunt of 
tho rare heath fritlllery butterfly. 


(2) Monk’s Wood, Huntmgdonsliire. About 275 acres, noteworthy 
for rare plants and insects 

(3) Tentsmuir Point, Taymouth, Fife. About 92 acres used as a 
breeding place by terns, and also much used by migratory birds 

(4) Seolt Head Island, Norfolk coast 1,628 acres of dunes and 
marsh on which it is intended to carry out researches into the use 
of grass to consolidate mud-flats into sea-resistmg embankments as a 
precaution against floods 

(5) Orfordness and Havergate Island, Suffolk coast About 500 
acres used by avocets as a breeding ground 

(6) Barnfield, Kent Site of the discovery of the Swanscombe 
skuU and other prehistoric* relics 

(7) Old Wmchester HiU, Hampshire About 140 acres of chalk 
grassland studded with trees of great horticultural interest 

(8) Woodwalton Fen, Huntingdonshire About 500 acres of 
fcnland 

(9) Huntspill, near Bridgwater, Somerset Over 6,000 acres of 
mudflats and foreshore, used for experiments m the use of grass to 
check coastal erosion, and a favourite wintering ground for wildfowl. 

(10) Castor Highlands, near Peterborough About 105 acres of 
heath and woodland particularly rich m butterflies and other insects 

(11) Cwin Idwal, near Snowdon, Caernarvonshire. About 984 acres, 
forming the first Nature Reserve in Wales ; a natural amphitheatre 
of great botancial, geological, and scenic interest, with flora of 
Arctic- Alpine typo dating from tho Ice Age 

(12) The Axmouth - Lymo Regis Undorcliffs, on tho Devon - Dorset 
coast A coastal strip of 5 J miles covering the most important land- 
slip area m England. 

(13) The Cader Idris Reserve, in the south of tho Snowdonia 
National Park (sec 11301 C) About 969 acres (to bo increased later 
to over 2,500 acres) of mountain soonory, including tho peak of 
Cader Idris itself Of great geological interest, with clcnrlv-markod 
strata of volcanic laval, igneous rooks, and fossil -bearing slates 

(14) Core Tregaron, near Aberystwyth Described as tho best 
actively growing raised bog in England and Wales,” and the haunt 
of the very rare polecat Extent 15,000 acres. 

(15) Newboroagh Warren and the neighbouring promontory of 
Ynys Llanddwyn, southern Anglesey. A well-known bird sanctuary, 
with interesting flora , 283 acres, intended to bo increased to about 
3,800 acres 

(16) Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire Tho remnant (647 acres) 
of a Royal Forest owned by tho Crown from tho Norman Conquest 
to the early 19th century , intended to bo treated as a pormanont 
forest, regenerating naturally. 

(17) Hales Wood, near Saffron Walden, Essex A small area for 
the preservation of tho oxlip, which In Britain grows only in tins area 

(18) Trmg Reservoirs, irorifordsUlro - Bu(*kinghamshiro border. 
A small area of great ornithological importance. 

(19) Horinanoss (island of Unat) and Noss Island. Those two areas 
in the Shotlands, measuring 1,071 acres and 774 acres, will be 
maintained as a bird sanctuary 

(20) Roundsey Wood, near Grange-ovor-Sauds (Lancs ) An area 
of 287 acres in tho south of tho Lake District ; Intondod to servo as 
an outdoor laboratory for tho Conservancy’s research workers at 
Grango-ovor-Sands 

[Nos. 1-2 wore doHignatod on July 2, 1953 ; 3-8 on March 10, 1954 ; 
9-10 on Juno 15, 1954 , 11 on Nov 24, 1954 ; 12 on March 16, 1955 ; 
13-15 on Juno 4, 1955; 16-18 on July 28, 3 955 ; and 19-20 on 
Sept 26, 1955.1 

It was announced on March 2, 1954, that Lord Strang 
(formerly Permanent Uuder-Secretary, Ikircigu OlUcc) had 
been appointed chairman of the National Parks Commission 
in place of Sir I^atrick Duff, retiring, — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Frev, rep. 12455 C.) 

B, UNITED STATES. — 1956 Firesidential Election. - 
Mr. Stevenson and Senator Kefanver to seek Democratic 
Nomination. - 1955 State and Local Elections. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the former Governor of Illinois and 
Democratic candidate in the 1052 presidential election, 
formally announced on Nov. 15 that he would seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination in the 1056 presidential election. Senator 
Estes Kefauver (Tennessee), who was defeated by Mr. Stevenson 
for the 1052 Democratic nomination, announced on Dec. 
16 that he also would seek the Democratic nomination in 
1956. On Dec. 8 Senator Knowland of California, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, had stated tliat unless President Eisen- 
hower announced by the end of January that he intended to 
seek a second term as President, he would offer himself as a 
candidate for tlie Republican nomination. 

Elections were held on Nov, 8 for four State Governorships 
and for a number of State legislatures, mayoralities of cities 
and towns, and minor offices throughout the country. Altliough 
polling was generally light, and although the elections were 
mostly fought on local issues, a certain swing to the Democrats 
was observed. This was most noticeable in the State of Indiana 
-—where many towns elected Democratic mayors for the first 
time in over 20 years — and in the Democratic gain of the 
mayoralty of Philadelphia. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Frev. rep. 1954 Elections, 1:3881 A ; 1952 
Presidential l^ections, 1:1553 A } 1:2667 A.) 
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A. SUDAN. — Declaratioa of Independence by 
Parliament. - Resignation of Governor-General. 

The Sudanese House of Representatives adopted unanimously 
four resolutions on Dec. 19 declaring the Sudan a sovereign 
independent republic, providing for the election of a Constituent 
Assembly and of a five-man committee to exercise the powers 
of the Head of State, and promising full consideration to 
Southern demands for a federal Constitution. The wording of 
the resolutions — which, by agreement between the parties, 
were moved by back-benchers from both sides of the House — 
was as follows : 

(1) “ That an address be presented to the Govemor-Gonerdl in 
the following terms * ‘We, the members of the House of Representa- 
tives in Parliament assembled, declare in the name of the Sudanese 
people that the Sudan has become a fully independent sovereign 
State, and request your Excellency to ask the two condommiuni 
Powers [i e, Britain and Egypt] to recognize the declaration 
forthwith ’ 

(2) “ In view of the fact that the creation of a Sudanese Head of 
State IS a necessary consequence of recognition of the mdependence 
of the Sudan, the House is of the opimon that a committee of five 
Sudanese should be elected by Parliament to exercise the powers of 
the Head of State under the temporary Constitution to he enacted 
by the present Parhament, until such a Head is elected in accordance 
with the provisions of the final Constitution of the Sudan , that the 
chairmanship of the committee should be by monthly rotation ; and 
that the comiaitteo should fix its own rules of procedure 

(3) “ That the House is of the opimon that an elected Constituent 
Assembly should be set up to draft and approve the final Constitution 
of the Sudan and electoral laws for future Parliaments ” 

(4) “ That the House is of the opinion that the claims of the 
Southern members of Parliament tor a federal Go-vernment foi the 
three Southern provmces should be given full consideration by the 
Constituent Assembly *’ 

The British and Egyptian Governments had previously 
(Dec. 3) signed documents amending the 1953 agreement on 
the Sudan so that the country’s future status might be decided 
by a national plebiscite, as had been projiosed by the Sudanese 
Parliament on August 29. 

A supplementary agreement for the establishment of an inter- 
national commission to supervise both the plebiscite and elections 
for a Constituent Assembly was signed at the same time, and joint 
mvitatxons were handed two days later to the Cairo envoys of the 
seven countries which, it had been agreed, should be represented 
on the commission. The Sudanese Cabinet, however, protested to 
the British and Egyptian Governments on Doc 11 that it had not 
been consulted on the procedure for Sudanese self-determination ; 
demanded representation on the plebiscite commission ; and rejected 
the commission's proposed terms of reference. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Dec. 12 that the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, Sir Knox Helm, wished to resign 
for personal reasons ; that H.M. Government were prepared 
to accept his resignation, and did not propose to nominate 
another British candidate in his place , and that the British 
and Egyptian Governments were in consultation on “ the 
steps to be taken in regard to the post of Governor-General, 
having m mind the requirements of the Anglo-lilgyptian 
agreement that there should be a free and neutral atmosphere 
during the rest of the period of self-determination ” Sir Knox 
Helm’s resignation was also subsequently accepted by the 
Egyptian Government. 

The National Unionisb Party proposed on Doc. 14 that a com- 
mission of three, consisting of a Govormnent supporter, an Opposition 
nominee, and a Southern representative, should bo appointed to 
fulfil the functions of Hoad of State , this suggestion was accepted 
by the Opposition parties, on condition that the commission also 
included two Independents The proposal to appoint a commission 
of five to act as Head of State was mcorporatod In the above resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the House of Representatives on Deo. 1 9 

The Sudanese Prime Minister, Mr. Azliari, stated on Dec. 15 
that his Government had completed its first two tasks, the 
Sudanization of the Administration and the evacuation of 
foreign troops, and that it only remained for Parliament to 
proclaim the country’s complete independence. The suggestion 
that the decision on the country’s future should be taken, not 
by a Constituent Assembly or through a plebiscite, but by 
Parliament, had previously been put forward by Mr. Azhari 
on Oct. 18, and was approved on Dec. 18 by the joint parlia- 
mentary committee which had been considering the question. 
Following the Sudanese Parliament’s resolution of Dec. 19, 
statements were issued on the same day by the British and 
Egyptian Governments welcoming its decision, and announcing 
tlmt the two Governments were in consultation on the formal 
steps necessary to put the resolution into effect. 

Sayed All el-Mlrghani, the loader of the Khatmia sect, and Bayed 
Abdel Rahman ©1-Mahdi, leader of the Ansar sect, iasuod a joint 
statement on Deo. 3 oallfiig on Sudanese politicians to work for the 
Immediate creation of an all-party Government. The statement 
oftiised considerable surprise, as the two leaders had been .pofitlesH 


opponents for many years, el-Mirgbani being associated with the 
Ashigga Party and later with the National Uniomsts, and el-Mahdi 
with the Umma Party Smee the National Umomsts’ decision m 
favour of complete independence, however, the differences between 
the two parties had lai^ely disappeared, and demands had been put 
forward by the Opposition for the formation of an all-party Govern- 
ment during the period of transition Immediately after the publi- 
cation of this statement, negotiations were opened for the creation 
of such a Government, bnt without immediate success 

A Sudan Government spokesman announced on Dec. 19 that 
the state of emergency imposed after the mutmy in August 
had been lifted m the provmces of Upper Nile and Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Sudan, 14559 A.) 

B. GERMANY. — Return of Dr. John from Eastern 
to Western Germany. 

It was officially announced in Bonn on Dec. 13 that Dr. Otto 
John (the former head of the Federal Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution, who had defected to East Berlin in July 1954) 
had secretly returned to West Berlin on the previous day. The 
announcement said that Dr. John had “ placed himself at the 
disposal of the security group of the Federal Crimmal Office,” 
and that his examination by the investigating judge had been 
opened. It was reported m the Press that Dr. John had been 
flown immediately to Western Germany, where he was being 
detamed for further interrogation. 

Although no details were oflirially given, of Dr. John’s escape to 
West Berhn, the Beilm Correspondent of the Copenliagen paper 
Berlinqske Tidende (Hi Henrik Bondo-IIenriksen) revealed that he 
had driven Dr John from the Humboldt University 111 Untcr den 
Linden to West Berhn At the university Dr. John had been able 
to disappear amongst the students and evade his soourity escort, 
and had then been driven straight to Tempelhof aerodrome m the 
American sector of the cil-y. 

The official East Gorman Nows Agency (ADN) annoimcod Dr. 
John’s return to West Beilin m the following terms “ Dr John, 
former president of the Bonn Office for the Protection of the Con- 
stitution, who was granted asylum m the Gorman Demoeratio 
Ropablic on July 20, 1954, has left the German Demoeratio Republic 
Dr. John had repoatodly stated that he intended to conduct the fight 
against neo-Fascism in Western Geiinany.” 

Dr. John’s reappearance in West Berlin coincided with a meeting 
of the special Bundestag committee investigating Ms flight in July 
19.54, at which Dr Schroder, the Federal Minister of the Interior, 
had reiterated his earlier view that Dr John had not gone to East 
Berlin with traitorous intentions and that the theory of his abduction 
should not bo rejected 

Dr. John was formally arrested at Wiesbaden on Dec. 23. 
The Federal public prosecutor in Karlsruhe, Dr. Wiechmann, 
stated on the same day that a warrant for his arrest had been 
authorized on Dec. 12 but had not been immediately enforced 
because Dr. John had voluntarily placed himself in custody. 
There was, however, “ strong suspicion ” that he Ixad main- 
tained treasonable connexions, and also a fear that he might 
flee abroad to avoid a possible trial ; the order for his arrest 
had therefore been executed to make sure that he would be 
available to stand trial if the investigating judge decided that 
there was a charge against him. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Der Tagcsspiegel, Berhn) (Prev. rep. 13S51 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Debt. 

A White Paper issued on Oct. 19, 1955, gave the total 
National Debt of the U.K. at March 31, 1955, as £26,933,696,186 
— ^an mcrease of £350,663,424 over the total of £26,583,032,762 
at March 31, 1954. 

Of the total National Debt at March 31, 1955, £3,828,356,674 
constituted Funded Debt, £11,614,000 was the estimated capital 
liability of Torminablo Annuities, £5,246,600,000 ropresontod the 
Floating Debt, £15,716,773,298 represented other internal Unfunded 
Debt, and £2,130,352,214 represented debt payable in external 
ourronclos (excluding debt arising out of the First World War). Total 
debt conversions effected in the year ended March 31, 1955, amounted 
to £1,407,514,690 

During the year Stock totalling £35,000,000 was issued as 
compensation under the Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 
1046, whilst £13,000,000 of Iron and Steel Stock, 1953, was 
transferred back to the Treasury and cancelled. — (Cmd. 9297) 

(Prev. rep. National Debt, X3982 A.) 

D. INDIA. — Establishment of Diplomatic Relations 
with Outer Mongolia. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Dec. 23 that India had 
established diplomatic relations with Outer Mongolia ; that 
the Indian Ambassador in Peking (Mr. R. K. Nehru) would 
serve concurrently as Ambassador to Mongolia ; and that the 
Mongolian Ambassador m Peking would similarly serve as 
Ambassador to India as well as to the People’s Eepubho of 
China,— (The Dmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. SPORT* — Review of Sporting Events in 1955* 

A review of the leading sporting events during 1955 is given 
below, covering cricket, association and rugby football, lawn 
tennis, rowing, and horse-racing. 

Cricket. 

County Championship. The County Championship was won by 
Surrey for the fourth successive year, the final championship table 
being as follows : 

First innings 
lead m match 
No — ‘ s 



P, 

W 

L 

D 

Tie dec. 

L 

D. 

Pts 

Points awarded 

— 

12 

— 

— 

6 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Surrey 

28 

23 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

284 

Yorkshire 

28 

21 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

268 

Hampshire 

28 

16 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

210 

Sussex 

28 

13 

8 

C 

1 

0 

3 

5 

196 

Middlesex 

28 

14 

12 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

192 

Leicestershire 

28 

11 

10 

7 

0 

0 

3 

2 

154 

N orthamptonshire 

28 

9 

10 

9 

0 

0 

3 

7 

148 

Derbyshire 

28 

9 

10 

9 

0 

0 

2 

7 

146 

Lancashire 

28 

10 

9 

8 

0 

1 

2 

3 

140 

Warwickshire 

28 

10 

9 

9 

0 

0 

2 

3 

140 

N ottmghamaliire 

28 

10 

11 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

132 

Gloucestershire 

28 

9 

13 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

128 

Kent . . 

. 28 

8 

13 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

104 

Essex 

. 28 

b 

15 

7 

0 

0 

3 

4 

100 

Worcestershire 

28 

0 

17 

(5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

84 

Glamorgan 

, 28 

5 

14 

8 

0 

1 

2 

3 

80 

Somerset 

28 

4 

17 

7 

0 

0 

2 

2 

64 


England v. Australia Test Matches. The M C C. touring team 
visited Austraha during the winter of 1954-55 and played five Test 
matches, of which three were won by England, one by Australia, 
and one was drawn England thus retained the ashes,” which she 
had regained m 1953 after 20 years (see 13316 A). Results of the 
Test matches were as follows • 

First Test. Australia won by an innings and 154 runs. Scores 
Australia 601 for 8 dec. (R N Harvey 162, A. Morns 153, R. Lindwall 
64 not out) , England 190 (T E. Bailey 88, R Lindwall 3-27, 

I. Johnson 3-46) and 257 (W. J. Edrich 88) Played at Brisbane 

Second Test. England won by 38 runs Scores • England 154 

(R Archer 3-12) and 296 (P B H May 104, M O Cowdrey 54) , 
Australia 228 (P Tvson 4-54, T E. Bailey 4-59) and 184 (R N 
Harvey 92 not out, P. Tyson 6-85) Idayed at Sydney, 

Third Test. England won by 128 runs Scores : England 191 
(M. C. Cowdrey 102, IC. B. Miller 3-44, R. Archer 4-34) and 279 
(P. B H. May 91, W. Johnston 6-85) : Australia 231 (J. B. Statham 
5-60) and 111 (P. Tyson 7-77). Played at Melbourne 

Foiirth Test. England won by five wickets. Scores England 341 
(L Hutton 80, M. C. Cowdrey 79) and 97 for 5 wkts. (K. R. Miller 
3-40) ; Australia 323 (L. Haddocks 69, T. E. Bailey 3-39) and 111 
(R. Apployard 3-13, J. B Statham 3-38, P Tyson 3-47) I>Iayed 
at Adelaide 

Fifth Test. Match drawn (play possible on only three days owing 
to rain). Scores : England 371 for 7 dec. (T. W. Gravenoy 111, 
B. Compton 84, P. B. H May 79, T E. Bailey 72) ; Australia 221 
(0 McDonald 72, J. H. Wardlo 5-79) and 118 for 6 wkts. Played 
at Sydney 

England v. New Zealand Test Matches. The M.C.O. touring side 
also played two Tost matches in New Zealand, both of which were 
won. Results were as follows • 

First Test. England won by eight wickets. Scores : England 209 
for 8 dee (J. R. Reid 4-36) and 49 for 2 wkts. ; New Zealand 125 
(B Sutcliffe 74, J, B. Statham 4-24, F. Tyson 3-23) and 132 (P. 
Tyson 4-16). Played at Dunedin 

Second Test. England won by an iimings and 20 runs. Scores ; 
England 246 (L. Hutton 63, A. M. Molr 6-02) ; New Zealand 200 
(J. R. Reid 73, J. B. Statham 4-28, R. Appleyard 3-38) and 26 (R. 
Appleyard 4-7, J, B. Statham 3-9). Played at Auoifiand, New 
Zealand's second hmings score of 26 was the lowest in the history of 
Teat match cricket. 

The M.O.O. team which toured Australia and New Zealand was 
as follows ; L. Hutton (Yorkshire) (capt-), P. B. H. May (Surrey) 
(vioe-oapt.), R. T. Simp'son (Nottinghamshire), W. J. Edrich 
(Middlesex), T. E. Bailey (Essex), M. 0. Cowdrey (Kent), D. C. S. 
Compton (Middlesex), A. V. Bedser (Surrey), T. G. Evans (Kent), 

J. H. Wardle (Yorkshire), J, B. Statham (Lancashire), T. W. 
Graveney (Gloucestershire), R. Appleyard (Yorkshire), J. E, 
McOonnon (Glamorgan), P. J . Loader (Siurey), F Tyson (Northamp- 
tonshire), K. V. Andrew (Northamptonshire), and J. V. Wilson 
(Yorkshire). 

England v. South Africa Teat Matches. The South African touring 
team visited England in the summer of 1955 and played five Tests, 
of which three were won by England and two by South Africa. 
Results were as follows : 

First Teat. England won by an Innings and five runs. Scores : 
England 334 (D. Kenyon 87, F. B. H. May 83) i South Africa 181 
(D. J. MoGlew 68, J. E. Oheetham 54, J. H. Wardle 4-24) and 148 
(D. MoGlew 51, F. Tyson 6-28). Played at Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham^ 


Second Test. England won by 71 runs. Scores : England 133 
(P. Heme 5-60) and 353 (P. B. H. May 112, D. Compton 69, T W. 
Graveney 60, H. J. Tayfleld 5-80) ; South Africa 304 (R A. McLean 
142, H J. Keith 57, J. H Wardle 4-65) and 111 (J. B. Statham 
5-39) Played at Lord's 

Third Test. South Africa won by three wickets. Scores • South 
Africa 521 for 8 dec (J H. B. Waite 113, P L. Winslow 108, B J 
MoGlew 104 not out, T. L Goddard 62) and 145 for 7 wkts. (R. A 
McLean 50, F. Tyson 3-53) , England 284 (D. Compton 158) and 
381 (P. B H May 117, D Compton 71, M 0. Cowdrey 50, P. Heme 
5-86) Played at Old TrafCord, Manchester. 

Fourth Test. South Africa won by 224 runs Scores South Africa 
171 (P. Loader 4-52) and 500 (D J McGXew 133, W. R. Endean 116 
not out, T L. Goddard 74, H. J. Koiih 73) ; England 191 (D 
Compton 61. P Hemo 4-70, H J Tayfileld 4-70) and 256 (P B H. 
May 97, T. L. Goddard 5-69, H. J. Tayfleld 5-94) Played at 
Headmgloy, Leeds 

Fifth Test. England won by 92 runs Scores . England 151 (T. L 
Goddard 5-31) and 204 (P B. H May 89 not out, H J. Tayfleld 5-60) ; 
South Africa 112 (G. Look 4-39) and 151 (J. H. B Waite 60, J. Laker 
5-56, G. Look 4-62) Played at The Oval. 

The South African touring side was as follows : J. Cheetham 
(Western Province) (capt ), J, MoGlew (Natal) (vioe-capt.), N. 
Adcock (Transvaal), 0. Duckworth (Rhodesia), W R. Endean (Trans- 
vaal), F Fuller (Western Province), T. L. Goddard (Natal), P. Home 
(Orange Free State), H. Keith (Natal), R. A. MoLoan (Natal), P. 
Mansell (Rhodesia), A. Murray (Eastern Province), V. Smith (Natal), 
H. J. Tayfleld (Natal), J. H. B. Waite (Transvaal), P. L. Winslow 
(Transvaal). 

University Match. The 111th University cricket match was drawn, 
the scores being as follows * Cambridge, 304 and 178 for 8 doc ; 
Oxford 170 and 230 for 6 wickets. Played at Lord's Of the 131 
University matches (which began in 1827) Cambridge have won 48 
and Oxford 42, with 21 matches drawn. 

Association Football. 

Football League. League champions — Cholsoa (for the first time 
in the club's history) ; runners-up — Wolverhampton Wanderers , 
promoted to Division I — Birmingham (fity and Luton Town ; 
promoted to Division II — Barnsley (from Division III North) and 
Bristol City (from Division III South) ; relegated to Division II— 
Loioestor City and Sheffield Wednesday ; relegated to Division III — 
Derby Coimty and Ipswich Town 

Scottish League. League champions — Aberdeen; runners-up — 
Glasgow Celtic ; promoted to Division A— Airdrleonlan and Dun- 
fermline Athletic. 

The two bottom clubs in Division A (Mothorwoll and Stirling 
Albion) wore not relegated to Division B because the Scottish League 
was reorganljsod at the end of the season, as follows • Division A — 

18 clubs, comprising all the 16 clubs who were In the division during 
the 1954-55 season, plus the two promoted clubs ; Division B — 

19 ohibfl, comprising all clubs In the division during the season (minus 
the two promoted teams) and flvo new clubs hitherto in Division 0— 
Berwick Rangers, Dumbarton, East Stirlingshire, Montrose, and 
Stranraer. The former Division C was abolished. 


International Championship. Tbo Xnt<a*nat»Iotial Championship was 
won by England, the final table being as follows : 

Goals 


England 
Scotland 
Wales . . 
Ireland . 


P. W. D. L. 
3 3 0 0 

3 111 

3 10 2 

3 0 12 


F. A. Pts. 

12 4 6 

5 9 3 

5 6 2 

4 7 1 


Results of the championship matches were as given below : 


Ireland 0, England 2 (Belfast, Got. 2). 

Wales 0, Scotland 1 (Cardiff, Oot. 16). 

Scotland 2, Ireland 2 (Hampden Park, Glasgow, Nov. 3). 
England 3, Wales 2 (Wembley, Nov. 10). 

England 7, Scotland 2 (Wembley, April 2). 

Ireland 2, Wales 3 (BolCaet, April 20). 


International Matches against Foreign Countries. Matches wore 
ployed by the homo countries against Germany (the world champions), 
Hungary (tlio Olympic ehampious), Yugoslavia, I’ortugal, France, 
Spain, and Austria, results being os follows : 

Wales 1, Yugoslavia 3 (Cardiff, Sept. 22.). 

England 3, Germany 1 (Wembley, Deo. 1), 

Scotland 2, Htmgary 4 (Hampden Park, Glasgow, Deo. 8 ) 

Scotland 3, Portugal 0 (Hampden Park, Glasgow, May 5). 

Frtmoe 1, England 0 (Paris, May 16). 

Spain 1, England 1 (Madrid, May 18). 

Yugoslavia 2, Scotland 2 (Belgrade, May 16). 

Austria 1, Scotland 4 (Vienna, May 19). 

Portugal 3, England 2 (Oporto, May 22). 

Hungary 3, Scotland 1 (Budapest, May 29). 

F.A. Cup. Won by Newcastle United, who beat Manchester City 
3-1 at Wembley on May 7. By winning the Gup for the sixth time 
Newoastlo equalled the record of Aston VlHa and Blackburn Rovers. 

Scottish Cup. Won by Clyde, who beat Glasgow Celtic 1-0 on 
April 27, after a 1-1 draw. 

F,A. Amateur Cup. Won by Bishop Auckland, who beat Hendon 
2-0 at Wembley on April 10 and thereby won the Amateur Cup for 
the eighth time. 
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Rugby Union Football. 


International Championship. 

the final table bem^ as follows . 


France 

Wales 

Scotland 

England 

Ireland 


Won jointly by France and Wales, 


Points 


p. 

W 

D. 

L. 

F 

A. 

Pts. 

4 

3 

0 

1 

47 

28 

6 

4 

3 

0 

1 

48 

28 

6 

4 

2 

0 

2 

32 

35 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

24 

31 

3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

15 

44 

1 


Resnlts of the championship matches were as given below : 
France 15 points, Scotland ml (Paris, Jan 8). 

Wales 3 points, England nil (Cardiff, Jan 22) 

Ireland 3 pomts, Prance 5 points (Dnblm, Jan 22) 

Scotland 18 points, Wales 8 pomts (Edmbnrgh, Feb. 5). 

Ireland 6 points, England 6 points (Dnbhn, Feb. 12) 

England 9 pomts, France 16 pomts (Twickenham, Feb 26). 
Scotland 12 pomts, Ireland 3 pomts (Edinburgh, Feb. 26). 

Wales 21 pomts, Ireland 3 pomts (Cardiff, March 12) 

England 9 points, Scotland 6 pomts (Twickenham, March 19). 
France 11 pomts, Wales 16 points (Pans, March 26) 

Internationals with South Africa. A British Isles touring side 
(the “ British Lions ”), drawn from England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, toured South Africa dm mg the antnmn of 1955 Pour 
international matches were played with the following resnlts 


Sonth Africa 22 points, British Isles 23 pomts ( J ohannesburg, Ang 6) 
Sonth Africa 25 points, British Isles 9 pomts (Cap e Town, Ang 20) 
Sonth Africa 6 pomts, British Isles , 9 pomts (Pretoria, Sept 3 ) 

Sonth Africa 2 2 points, British Isles 8 pomts (Port EhzabethjSept 24) 
Although Sonth Africa mamtamed her record of not having lost 
an international senes since 1896, the British Isies succeeded in 
sharmg the senes The last occasion on which South Africa had 
shared a senes was m 1928, against New Zealand The “ Lions ” 
played 24 matches during their Sonth African tour, with the foBowing 
result — won 18, drawn 1, lost 5, pomts for 418, pomts against 271. 

County Championship. The County Championship for 1954-55 
was won by Lancashire, who beat Middlesex by 14 points to 8 points. 

University Match. Cambridge beat Oxford by three pomts to ml 
at Twickenham on Doc. 7, 1954. 

Lawn Tennis. 


Wimbledon Championships. The Wimbledon Cbampionsbips ended 
on July 2, the winners being as follows 
Men’s Singles — T. Trabcrt (U.S.A.) beat K Nielsen (Denmark) 
6-3, 7-5, 6-1 

Women’s Singles — ^Miss L. Brough (U.S A ) beat Mrs. J. Fleitz 
(U.S.A.) 7-5, 8-6. 

Men’s Doubles — B, N Hartwig and L. A Hoad (Austraha) beat 
N A. Fraser and K. B Rosewall (Australia) 7-5, 6-4, 6-3 
Women’s Doubles — Miss A Mortimer and Miss J A. Sbilcook 
(Great Britain) beat Miss S J Bloomer and Miss P E Ward (Great 
Britain) 7-5, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles — Y. Seixas and Mias D Hart (USA.) beat E. 
Morea (Argentina) and Miss L. Brough (U.S.A ) 8-6, 2-6, 6-3. 

Davis Cup, Australia regained the Davis Cup from the United 
States by wmnmg all fi.ve matches in the challenge round, played 
in New York on Aug 26-28. Besults were as f oUows . H. H. Rosewall 
(Australia) boat V. Seixas (U S.A.) 6-3, 10-8, 4-6, 6-2 ; L Hoad 
(Australia) beat T Trabert (U S A.) 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, 8-6 ; L. Hoad 
beat V. Seixas 7-9, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4 , K R Rosewall beat H. Richardson 
(U.S.A.) 6-4, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4 ; L. Hoad and R. Hartwig beat V. Seixas 
and T Trabert 12-14, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5. Australia and the USA. 
met m the challenge round for the 12 th successive year 

Australia, the winners of the North American zone, beat Italy, 
the winners of the European zone, and thus qualified to meet the 
United States in the chaUenge round 
Rowing. 

Henley Royal Regatta. The Royal Regatta ended on July 2, the 
winners of the various trophies being as foBows • 

Grand Challenge Cup — University of Pennsylvania (USA) beat 
Vancouver B C. (Canada) by one-third of a length m 6 min 56 sec. 

Ladies’ Plate — Queens’ College, Cambridge, beat Lady Margaret, 
Cambridge A by li lengths in 7 min. 26 sec 

Princess Elizabeth Cup — Shrewsbury School boat Oundlo School 
by eight feet m 7 min. 34 sec. 

Thames Cup — ^Massachusetts Institute of Technology (U S.A.) 
beat Royal Air Force R.C. by two-thirds of a length in 7 min. 21 sec. 

Stewards’ Cup — ^Krylia Sovletov (U.S.S B.) boat Tjoander Club 
by three lengths in 7 min. 40 sec. 

Visitors* Cup — Trinity HaB, Cambridge beat Tjady Margaret, 
Cambridge A by 2i lengths in 7 min. 58 sec. 

Wyfold Cup — Thames B.0 beat Kettering B.C. by li lengths in 
7 min. 51 sec. 

Silver Goblets— I. Buldakov and V. Ivanov (U.S.S.B ) beat J, A. 
Gobbo and 0. G, Davidge (Leander Club) by four lengths in 8 min 
30 sec. 

Double SouBs— G Zhilin and I. Emohnk (U.S.S.B.) boat H 
VoBmer and T. KeBer (Switzerland) by half a length In 7 min. 55 see 
Diamond SouBs — T. Kooerka (Poland) beat S. 0. Band (Royal 
Air Force B.C.) by If lengths in 8 min. 33 boo 
University Boat Race. In the 101st University boat race, rowed on 
March 26, Cambridge heat Oxford by 16 lengths in 19 min. 10 sec. 
The margin was the second largest in the history of the boat race, 
being exceeded only by Cambridge’s 20-lengths’ win in 1900. Cam- 
bridge have won 65 races and Oxford 45, with one dead heat 


Horse Racing. 

The results of the five ** classic ” races and the Grand National 
were as foBows : 

The Derby. Madame Volterra’s Phil Drake (F. Palmer) beat 
Panaslipper by li lengths, with Acropolis third. Bun at Epsom 
on May 25. 

The Oaks. Lady Zia Wernher’a Meld (W. Carr) beat Ark Royal 
by SIX lengths, with Reel In third. Run at Epsom on May 27. 

St. Leger. Lady Zia Wernher’s Meld (W. Carr) beat Nucleus by 
three-quarters of a length, with Beau Pnnee third. Run at Doncaster 
on Sept 7, 

1.000 Guineas. Lady Zia Wemher’s Meld (W. Carr) beat Aberlady 
by two lengths, with Pena third. Run at Newmarket on April 29. 

2.000 Guineas. IVIr David Robinson’s Our Bahu (D Smith) beat 
Tamerlane by a neck, with KXairon third Run at Newmarket on 
April 27 

Grand National. Mrs W. H. Welman’s Qiiare Times (P Taafl!e) 
beat Tudor Lzne by 12 lengths, with Cary*s Cottage third Run at 
Amtree on March 26 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer - 
Sunday Times - New York Times - Cape Times - Australian 
News and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 13961 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Company for Pro- 
duction of Synthetic Rubber in Britain. 

The Dunlop Rubber Company announced on Nov. 18 the 
forthcoming creation of a new company, the International 
Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd , to make “ general purpose ” 
synthetic rubber on a considerable scale for the first time 
m Britain. 

It was stated that the new company would have au initial capital 
of £100 in £1 shares, to be increased later (subiect to the consent of 
the Capital Issues Committee) to £7,000,000, with provision for 
raising a further £2,000,000 if necessary The company’s ordinary 
share capital would probably be £4,000,000, and firms who had 
already agreed to subscribe included — in addition to Dunlop’s — ■ 
the Goodyear Tyro and Rubber Co (Great Britain), the Firestone 
Tyro and Rubber Co , and the Miohelm Tyre Co Other tyre manu- 
facturers would bo invited to participate. Production was expected 
to start in 1958, and it was hoped that the initial output would be 
about 50,000 tons of synthetic rubber annuaBy 

It was pointed out m the Press that the Dunlop Rubber 
Company had recently begun building a new synthetic rubber 
plant, to cost £500,000, at Fort Dunlop (Birmingham), but 
that this project aimed at the production of only about 2,000 
tons of new synthetic rubber for experimental purposes, and 
was not intended for the manufacture of “ general purpose ” 
synthetic rubber on a commercial scale. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Synthetic Rubber, 

World Production, 14283 C.) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — New Federal President. 

Dr. Markus Feldmann (58), head of the Department of 
Justice and Police in the Swiss Federal Council (i.e. the Govern- 
ment), was elected on Dec. 15 as President of the Swiss Con- 
federation for 1956. He is a member of the Farmers’, Traders’ 
and Citizens’ Party and a former editor of the Neue Berner 
Zeitung, 

Prior to electing the new President, the Federal Assembly 
(the two Houses of the Swiss Parliament meeting in joint session) 
re-elected the seven members of the Federal Council for a 
further four-year term, as required by the Constitution after 
the election of a new National Council. The Government 
consists of three Radical Democrats, three Catholic Conserva- 
tives, and one member of the Farmers’, Traders’ and Citizens’ 
Party. 

Because of their gains m the recent general elections, which 
made them the strongest party in the National Council, the 
Social Democrats had claimed two seats in the Federal Council, 
but the coalition parties took the view that any decision on 
this proposal would have to be deferred until a vacancy arose 
in the Government. — (Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. President, 13999 E ; Elections, 14358 C.) 

C. CANADA. — Immigration Policy. - Further 
Extension of Assisted Passage Scheme. 

The Canadian Government and the Commonwealth Migration 
Coimcil in London announced on Dec. 16 {a) that the assisted 
passage scheme, hitherto applicable only to working heads of 
families, would be extended to wives and children ; (6) that 
migrants already settled in Canada could apply for assisted 
passages in order to bring their relatives over from Britain ; 
and (c) that the repayment of passage loans, hitherto made in 
monthly instalments over two years, would be spread over 
a longer period. It was stated that the concessions would take 
effect immediately, and would apply to European immigrants 
as weU as to those firom Britain. — (Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) <Prcv. rep. Immigration. 144^4 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Election of New Senate, - 
Protests by United Party. 

Following the dissolution of the old South African Senate 
on Nov. 4, the electoral colleges met in each of the four pro- 
vinces and in South-West Africa on Nov. 25 to elect 67 new 
members to the enlarged Senate, in accordance with the terms 
of the Senate Act passed by Parliament in June. The voting 
by the electoral colleges, however, was a mere formality, as 
the Senate Act laid down that all the Senate seats in each 
province should go to the party which was in a majority in 
that province ; the effective selection of candidates had 
therefore taken place within the party caucuses. 

The Nationalist Party accordmgly took all the 27 seats for 
the Transvaal, the 22 seats for the Cape, the eight seats for 
the Orange Free State, and the two seats for South-West Africa, 
whilst the United Party took the eight Natal seats. The four 
Natives’ Representatives (who normally vote with the United 
Party) were unaffected by the election, whilst another 18 
members — ^four for each province and two for South-West 
Africa — ^were nominated by the Government on Dec. 6, all 
being Nationalists. 

Of the 89 members in the new Senate, therefore, 77 will be 
Nationalist supporters and 12 will support the Opposition. 
As a result, the Nationalists will be able to rely on 171 votes 
m a joint sitting of the two Houses of Parliament (against 
77 for the Opposition), five more than the two-thirds majority 
required to amend the “ entrenched clauses ” of the South 
Africa Act and remove the Cape Coloured votes from the 
common electoral roll. 

Amonff the Nationalist Senators elected were a number of former 
Senators, including Dr II. P. Verwoerd (Minister of Native Affairs), 
Mr J de Klerk (Minister of Labour), and Mr. C. A van Niokork 
(President of the former Senate) Three former M.P.’a were also 
elected — Mr J. H Grobler, Mr. J. S Labuschagne (both former 
members of the Afrikaner Party), and Mr J. D li. V Yorster A 
very large number of Nationalist Party candidates sought nomination, 
each of whom (in accordance with a recently adopted party rule) was 
required to contribute a nomination foe of to the party’s funds. 
There were 156 candidates for the 27 Transvaal seats alone, but the 
number of candidates in the other provinces was not disclosed. The 
18 nominated Senators included one woman, Mrs M B J Koster, of 
Port Elizabeth, the first woman in South Africa to become a senator. 

The United Party in Natal had docidod before the election to 
nominate only five candidates for the now Senate, leaving the other 
three seats to which it was entitled for representatives from each 
of the other three provinces. Of the eight U.P. Senators elected, 
five were former Senators. Dr Colin Stoyn (leader of the United 
Party in the Orange Free State), who had boon elected to the 
Souato in December 1954 ni succession to Mr. 0. Heaton NichoUs 
(see 14036 A), had stated on Nov. 11 that he had declined an offer 
to stand for the now Senate as he was temporarily retiring from active 
politics on medical advice. 

When the electoral colleges met on Nov. 25, heated exchanges 
over the method of election to the new Senate took place 
between United Party and Nationalist members both in Cape 
Town and in Pretoria. At the Pretoria meeting the U.P. 
members, led by the party’s leader, Mr. Strauss, left the 
chamber en bloc after the chairman of the electoral college had 
refused to allow speeches m support of nominations on the 
ground that they would make the proceedings unduly protracted. 

The Parliamentary leader of the Labour Party, Mi*. Hopple, had 
annotmoed on Nov 16 that his i)ariy wonld take no part in the 
elections, and that no Labour M P. would participate in any joint 
sitting of the two Houses which the Government might arrange 
during the next sossion because “ we do not recognize the now 
Senate as a constituent elomout of Parliament ” Mr. Bailey Bekker, 
M P., loader of the Conservative Party, announced on Nov. 22 that 
his party also would take no part in the oloction. 

Mr. Strauss issued a statement on Nov. 26 in which he 
asserted that the Nationalists were embarking on “ a revolution 
of nihilistic destruction,” and expressed the conviction that 
they would “ destroy themselves in. the process.” 

“ History shows,’' he declared, “ that the control of the legislative 
body, of the courts, of the electoral rolls, and of the army have 
failed to keep dictators and enemies of the people in power once the 
just wrath of citizens has been aroused to a determined purpose. We 
are nearing that point The hour of truth for South AMoa is at hand. 
The way now lies open to those who have succeeded by their excess, 
and they have already cast their eyes on other objectives— -our 
courts, our rule of law, and our parliamentary system Soon a 
helpless minority is to be robbed of franchise rights it has enjoyed 
for more than a century. No one knows yet which language or racial 
grroup may be the next target. 

“ The days thet Ho ahead will make great calls on our courage 
and steadfastness of purpose. . . Apathy and minor dissensions must 
not be allowed to sap our energies or to delay the fulfilment of our 
purpose. The UWted Fai!ty Is proud to lead the battle on the poUtioal 
fr#t. 8^ fight the present Senate, and the evil 


that may flow from it, with aU the legal and constitutional means at 
our disposal We shall, if so advised by counsel, fight it before the 
highest tribunal in the land. We shall contest this measure and 
what may flow from it both in Parliament and outside . .” 

Protest meetings were staged throughout the Union on 
Nov. 25 by members of the Women’s Defence of the Constitution 
League, who wore black sashes in mourning for the ‘‘ death ” 
of the South African constitution. Members of the League had 
become increasingly active since the passing of the Senate 
Act, and, m addition to standmg in “ silent vigil ” outside the 
Union Buildings m Pretoria, had staged many protest pro- 
cessions in a number of cities. — (Cape Times - State Information 
Department, Pretoria) (Prev. rep. 14353 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Queen’s Christmas 
Broadcast to the Commonwealth and Empire. 

Her Majesty the Queen broadcast the following Christmas 
message to the Commonwealth and Empire from Sandringham 
on Dec. 25. 

** . For my buBbaud and myself and for oui* obildrou the year 

that is passing has added to our store of happy momonos Wo have 
spent most of it in this country, and wo have enjoyed seeing many 
parts of the British Isles which we had not visited before. Now a 
new year will soon be upon us, and we are looking forward to seeing 
something of Nigeria, that great country in Equatorial Africa where 
more than 30,000,000 of niy people have their homes 

For them and for all of us each New Year is an adventure into 
the unknown. Year by year, now secrets of nature are being revealed 
to us by science — socrota of immense power for good or evil, according 
to their use Those discoveries resolve some of our problems, but 
make others deeper and more immediate A hundred years ago our 
knowledge of the world’s surface was by no means complete ; today 
most of the blanks have boon filled in. Our now explorations are 
into now territories of scientific knowledge and into the unknown 
regions of human behaviour Wo have still to solve the problem of 
living peacefully together as peoples and as nations 

‘‘ Wo Shan need the faith and determination of our forebears 
when they crossed iincJiartod seas into the hidden interiors of Africa 
and Australia to giudo us on our journeys into the undiscovered 
realms of the human spirit. In the words of our Foot Laureate 
[Mr. John Masefield] 

‘ Though yon have conquered Earth and ohariod Sea 
And planno<l the courses of all Stars that be 
Adventure on, more wonders are in Thee, 

Adventure on, for from the Httlost clue 
Has come whatever worth man over knew ; 

The next to lighten all men may bo you * 

We must adventure on if we arc to make the world a better 
place. All my peoples of the Commonwealth and Empire have their 
part to play in this voyage of discovery. Wo travel all together, just 
as the Maori tribes sailed all together into the mysterious South 
Pacific to find Now Zealand. 

** There are certain spiritual values whicli inspire all of us. Wo 
try to express them in our devotion to freedom, wbioh moans respect 
for the individual and equality before^ the law. Parliamentary 
government is also a part of this heritage We believe in the oonooption 
of a Government and Opposition and the right to criticize and defend. 
All those things are part of the natural life of our free Commonwealth. 

Great opportunities lie before us Indeed, a largo part of the 
world looks to the Commonwealth for a load. Wo have already 
gone far towards discovering for ourselves how difCorent nations 
from north and south, from oast and west, can live together in a 
friendly brotherhood, pooling the resources of each for the benefit 
of all. Every one of us can also help in this groat adventure. For 
just os the Commonwealth is made up of different nations, so those 
nations are made up of individuals. The greater the enterprise, the 
more important our personal contribution. 

^ “ The Christmas message to each of us Is Indivisible ; there can 
bo no * peace on earth * without * good will toward men.’ Boiontlsts 
talk of * chain reaction ’—of power releasing yet more power. This 
principle must be most true when it is applied to the greatest power 
of all • the power of love. My grandfather, King George Y, in one 
of his broadoa.st8 when I was a little girl, called upon his peoples 
in these words ; ‘ Let each of you bo ready and proud to give to 
his country the service of his work, his mind, and his heart ’ That 
is surely the first step to sot in motion the ‘ chain reaction ’ of the 
powers of light, to illuminate the new age ahead of us. 

“ And the second step Is this • To understand with sympathy the 
point of view of others within our own countries and in the Common- 
wealth, as well as those outside it. In this way wo can bring our 
unlimited spiritual resources to bear upon the world. 

“ As tills Christmas passes, and time resumes its march, let us 
resolve that the spirit of didst mas shall stay with us as we Journey 
into the unknown year that lies ahead.” 

Tire Queen’s forthcoming visit to Nigeria — referred to in 
her Christmas broadcast — had been announced on Nov, 28. 
Together with the Duke of Edinburgh, she will leave London on 
Jan. 27, 1956, for an 18-day tour of the Colony. 

The quotation in the Queen’s broadcast was from the Poet 
Laureate’s poem The Wanderer of Liverpool — (Times) 

<Prev. rep. Christmas Broadcast (x954)9 X3954 A.) 
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DECEMBER 31, 1955— JANUARY 7, 1956 

A. SOVDET UNION - WESTERN POWERS - INDIA . 
PAKISTAN. — World Reactions to Speeches of Soviet 
Loaders dilring Asian Tour. - British and U.S. Criticisms. 
- U.S.-P6rtuguese Statement on Goa. - Pakistani De- 
nimciali6ns of Soviet References to Kashmir and 
^Pkkhtoonistan.” - Indian Press Criticisms of Soviet 
Le^der^ Statements. - Mr. Nehru’s Reaffirmation of 
- India’s^ Policy of Neutrality and Non-alignment. 

Reactions to the speeches and declarations made by Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchov during their recent tour of 
IndSt, Burma, and Afghanistan are described below. 

Reactions in Britain. 

Followmg Marshal Bulganin’s speech on Nov. 21 to the 
Indian Parliament, the British Foreign Office spokesman 
(Mr.. Peter Matthews) issued a statement on Nov. 22 describmg 
the^^^viet Premier’s references to the situation m Germany 
as-? thoroughly hypocritical.” The spokesman said : 

“ The fact that there is a dismuted Germaiiy is due exclusively 
^ to Soviet interference in the affairs of Germany, without which the 
^ East German regime would not have been set up and would not 
continue today to exist. If Marshal Bulganin were sincere in beheving 
that the problem of German umty could be solved bv leaving that 
problem to the Germans themselves, then we should be in entire 
agreement with him. V^at the Government cannot accept is that 
a body of men in Pankow [the Berhn suburb which is the seat of the 
East German regime], who have no mandate whatever from the people 
of Germany, should he allowed to veto the umflcation of Germany 
Soviet propaganda has soxight to represent that the obstacle to 
German reunification is the adherence of the German Federal Govern- 
ment to NATO and the Western European Union. But Mr Molotov 
made it plain that. In the Soviet view, German unity could only be 
achieved if what Mr. Macmillan called at Geneva * the odious system 
at present existing in Eastern Germany ' was inamtamed, and 
provided that an aU-German Government was peace-loving in 
character As is weU known, the Soviet Government only considers 
that Communist regimes are fully entitled to be regarded as peace- 
loving. The point of view expressed by Marshal Bulganin seems to 
be thoroughly hypocritical ” 

Sir George Young (head of the Foreign Office News Depart- 
ment) replied on Dec. 2 and Dec. 7 to M. Khrushchov’s 
allegations, made in Rangoon, that the British regarded the 
Burmese as “ savages ” and that Bntam, with other Western 
Powers, bore responsibility for the Second World War by 
having sought to “ push Hitler to the East.” 

Alter saying that it was “ ludicrous to suggest that the British 
regarded the Burmese as “ savages,** Sir George referred to M. 
Khrushchov’s claim that Russia was the only country fighting 
coloniahsm. He recalled m this connexion a speech made at the 
Bandung Conference by the Prime Minister of Ceylon (Sir John 
KotolawaJa)m which tho latter had enumerated the Soviet** satelUte ** 
countries and had asked ** Are not those colonies as much as any of 
the colonial territories in Africa or Asia ? If we are united in our 
opposition to colonialism, should It not bo onr duty openly to declare 
our opposition to Soviet colonialism as much as to Western 
Imperialism ? ** 

As regards M. Khrushchov’s roforence to the alleged responsibility 
of the Western Powers for the Second World War, Sir George Young 
remarked that this allegation was substantially the same as that 
put forward by M. Molotov at tho Berlin conferonoo of 1954. He 
recalled that Sir Anthony Eden had replied to it at the time in tho 
following words * ** It is really fantastic to suppose that Mr. 

Chamberlain was in any way responsible for Hitler’s attack on 
Poland, to which Britain had given a guarantee. The Government 
of which Mr. Chamberlain was head gave the guarantee to Poland 
openly and honourably It was in fact this guarantee which resulted 
in the declaration of war by Britain and France on Sept. 3, 1939 ” 

In addition, Sir George Young recalled that Mr. Dulles, at the 
Berlin conference, had quoted a speech made by M. Molotov to tho 
Supreme Soviet on Oct. 31, 1939, in which he said that it was ** not 
only senseless but criminal to wage a war for the destruction of 
Hitlerism camouflaged as a flght for democracy.” 

The Foreign Office spokesman’s use of the expression 
“ thoroughly hypocritical,” in relation to Marshal Bulganin’s 
speech to the Indian Parliament, led to a Soviet protest to 
Britain on Nov. 29. The Soviet Charge d’ Affaires in London 
called at the Foreign Office on that date to “ draw attention 
to the fact that expressions were permitted ... by a repre- 
sentative of the British Foreign Office which are incompatible 
with the nature of the relations existmg between our countnes.” 

The matter was raised In the House of Commons on Nov. 29 by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab ), who asked the Prime Minister whether 
he would take steps to ensure that ” official pronouncements con- 
taining personal criticisms of heads of Governments ” were made 
at ministerial level. Sir Anthony Eden replied that it was ** certainly 
desirable that important statements on behalf of the Government 
should not be made without proper authority.” and that Ministers 
were already aware of this. It had been announced on the previous 
day that Sir George Young, or his deputy, would henceforward make 
official statements on behalf of the Foreign Office. 


Reactions in the U.S.A. - U.S,-Portuguese 
Statement on Goa, 

A joint statement was issued in Washington on Dec. 2 by 
Mr. Dulles and the Portuguese Foreign Mmister, Dr. Paulo 
Cunha (then on an official visit to the U.S.A.), which said that 
they had discussed “ various statements attributed to the 
Soviet rulers now visitmg Asia,” meluding “ allegations 
concerning the Portuguese provinces in the Far East.” 
Although no specific reference was made to the support 
expressed hy Marshal Bulganm and M. Khrushchov for Indian 
sovereignty over Goa, the Dulles-Cunha statement accused 
Marshal Bulganm and M, Khrushchov of attemptmg to 
“ foment hatred between the East and West.” 

At a press conference on Dec. 6, Mr Dulles said that the speeches 
of Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchov during their Asian tour 
showed ” no great solicitude for a relaxation of tension with the 
West As regards his discussions with Dr. Cunha, he stressed that 
the joint statement had taken no position on the merits of the Goa 
question, but had expressed the mutual concern of the USA and 
Portugal at the Soviet leaders’ attempts to whip up prejudice and 
hate m a situation that needs to be dealt with in a spirit of calm.” 
Asked whether the U S.A. considered Goa to be a province of 
Portugal, Mr. Dulles replied : ” As far as I know, all the world, 
regards it as a Portuguese province. It has been Portuguese for 
about 400 years.” 

Mr. Nehru (the Prime Minister of India) announced on Dec. 22 
that a Note had been sent to the U.S. Government m con- 
nexion with the joint statement by Mr. Dulles and Dr. Cunha 
referrmg to “ the Portuguese provmces in the Far East.” It 
was stated in Washington on Dec. 29 that the U.S- Government 
had replied to the Indian Government’s request for a “ clarifica- 
tion ” of the Dulles-Cunha statement. 

Dr. Cunha, at a press conference during a visit to Ottawa, 
said on Dec. 12 that Portugal would fight India, if necessary, 
to retam Goa. He added : “ I hope we are not going to have 
war, but if my hope is unfounded . . . Portugal is gomg to 
defend Goa by force with all her power.” 

Reactions in Pakistan. 

The Prune Mmister of Pakistan (Chaudhri Mohammad Ah) 
issued the following statement on Dec. 11 m reply to the 
remarks made by Maifehal Bulganm and M. Khrushchov during 
their visit to Kashmir : 

” In a statement in Srinagar, Marshal Bulganin reportedly said 
that Keishmir was part of Northern India and the Kashmiris part 
of the Indian people Mr. Khrushchov went even further. He 
reportedly said that Kashmir was part of India and that tho Kashmiris 
had themselves decided to become part of India. 

** Those are extraordinary statements Coming from leaders of 
a country which denounces coloniahsm and is a member of the 
Security Council, which has resolved that Kashmir’s accession to 
Pakistan or India shall bo decided by a free plebiscite, they must 
have surprised all those who cherish freedom and the right of self- 
determination for all peoples. The people of Kashmir have not 
been allowed to exercise that right Tho State is under tho o( 5 Cupation 
of the Indian Army. A plebiscite has not been held. Kashmir’s 
loaders who ask for a plebiscite are being ruthlessly suppressed and 
jailed by an Indian puppet regime which depends for its existence on 
tho support, not of the people of Kashmir, but of Indian bayonets. 
How then could it possibly be claimed that the people of Kashmir 
had decided to become part of India ? 

** In an attempt to justify this attitude towards the Kashmir 
dispute, Mr. Khrushchov is reported to have mentioned Pakistan’s 
membership of tho Baghdad Pact. He charged that the pact was 
not created in tho interest of peace but with a view to building 
American military bases in Pakistan close to Soviet territory. Those 
charges are wholly baseless. Wo have repeatedly made it clear that 
tho Baghdad Pact is purely a defensive arrangement It is not 
directed against any country whatsoever Nor ha,s Pakistan any 
intention of allowing any country to establish hoses in the country 
or to use its territory for any aggressive purposes Pakistan has no 
aggressive designs against any country, least of all the Soviet Union. 
By joining the pact, Pakistan aims solely at strengthening the 
oolleotive security of this region and at promoting its stability in 
the interest of world peace. This surely is a right which every country 
must enjoy, and in fact does enjoy, under the U.N. Clmrter to which 
tho U.S S.R. also subscribes. It is surprising that such an act should 
cause apprehension in the minds of the Soviet leaders and that 
they should have seized on it as a justification for their present 
attitude to the Kashmir dispute. 

** Mr. Khrushchov has said that tho question of Kashmir is a 
matter for tho people of Kashmir to decide for themselves. This is 
precisely why the Security Oounoll resolved that the question of 
the accession of the State to India or Pakistan should be decided by 
a plebiscite under U.N. auspices. Mr. Khrushchov aJso said that 
Kashmir should not become a toy tn the hands of imperialist forces. 
We wholly agree. But, judging by the statements of Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchov, it would seem that the Soviet leaders are now bent 
on making Kashmir a toy in a far more dangerous game which is 
bound, not only to aggravate discord between Pakistan and Indi% 
but also to heighten world tension. ...” 
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Similar statements deploring the remarks made by Marshal 
Bulganm and M. Klirushchov m Kashmir were issued by the 
Palastam Foreign Munster, Mr. Hamidul Haq Choudhury, and 
the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy. A 
Pakistan Foreign Office spokesman denied on Dec. 12 M. 
Edirushchov’s assertion that Pakistan had attempted to 
persuade the Soviet leaders not to visit Kashmir and Afghani- 
stan. He said that the Pakistan Foreign Office had merely 
conveyed its thoughts on the subject to the Soviet Charge 
d’ Affaires in Karachi “ verbally,” and had expressed the hope 
that, as the U.S.S.R.’s attitude towards Pakistan’s disputes 
with India and Afghanistan had so far been one of strict 
neutrality, “ the Russian leaders would not say or do anything 
that would detract from that attitude.” 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan referred on Dec. 17 to 
Marshal Bulganin’s support for the “ Pakhtoonistan stunt ” 
during Ins visit to Afghanistan. 

Mr. Hamidiil Hag. Choudlmry commented that while Bnlganm is 
prepared to g-ive the right of self’dotermmation to the Frontier 
trihesmen, who are part and parcel of the State of Pakistan and 
who never wanted it, he denies the same right to the people of 
Kashmir who are atrngghng for it.** After accusing Marshal Bulganin 
of trying “ to set India and Pakistan at loggerheads,’* and also 
of trying “ to ehminate all chances of the Afghans taldng a 
reasonable attitude towards Pakistan,** the Foreign Minister declared 
that Soviet tactics were aimed at ** bringing this whole area under 
the spell of the cold war.’* 

Indian Press Comment. 

Several of India’s leading newspapers and journals criticized 
the speeches made by Marshal Bulganm and M. Khrushchov 
during their tour of India and Burma. Extracts are given 
below from The Statesman (Calcutta), the Times of India 
(Bombay), the Hindustan Standard (New Delhi), and the Eastern 
Economist (New Delhi) : 

The Statesman. “ . . The Russian leaders* visit was in return 
for that paid by the Prime Ministers of India and Burma to their 
country. Yet matters have so turned out that it has become an 
International issue, so much so that ordinary people may well ask 
what has happened to the much publicized * spirit of Genova * 
manifested at the ' summit * conference. . . Not the slightest breath 
of criticism could reasonably bo directed against anything that Mr. 
Nehru or U Nu said during thoir tour of Russia. It is imfortunate 
that as much cannot be said of statements attributed to Mr 
Khrushchov. Some of his references to Britain and the U.S A., as 
reported, have been strongly reseated in those coimtres, a fact all 
the more regrettable because they were made in a country detached 
from the Power blocs and seeking, as Mr. Nehru said at Calcutta, 
to be friendly with all nations and avoidmg hatred, violence and 
hostility. When the peoples of tho world are longing for genuine amity 
among nations and their leaders are avowedly striving for this, to 
harp on allogod injuries in the past is wrong ; others can do tho same, 
and there is no end to the process. It is the future that counts. . . . 

“ There is, after all, nothing new In Communist bloc aocusatious 
against tho West. But suddenly, out of the blue, Mr. Dulles thought 
fit to intervene with a statement, issued jointly with the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister, referring to Goa In terms which the people of 
India rightly resent. . -No amount of legalistio clarification by Mr. 
Dulles can excuse tho impropriety of this statement. Tho Portuguese 
have no business to bo in Goa or on any other Indian territory. Talk 
about Portuguese ‘ provinces ’ in the Far Fast is nonsense. The 
figurative explosion at Washington was preceded by an actual one 
of a thermo -nuclear nature somewhere in Russia — surely an in- 
appropriate accompaniment of a goodwill tour in a country which 
has strong views on this subject This was not cause and efCoct, but 
there seems to bo a chain of developments which can only bo regarded 
as lamentable. It now comes to this, that loaders of Great Powers 
need to exercise more restraint in thoir language and actions. . . 

Times of India. The newspaper published an article in connexion 
with the visit of Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov to Bombay 
which said : ** The visit of our Russian guests, while it has helped 
to heighten the permutations and combinations of international 
politics, carried its own warnings to us. ... By all means lot us 
return courtesy with courtesy, but not to tho point of lotting the 
guest edge the host out of his own mansion. When our own Parliament 
is converted into a pulpit from where foreign guests, however highly 
placed and honoured, attack countries with whom we have no basic 
quarrels, it Is time to be more than slightly wary. India’s position 
In the Commonwealth gives hor a status of peculiar vantage from 
which both Britain and India derive advantages, and which in a sense 
lends an authoritative stamp to our policy of Indopendonoo. There 
can bo no doubt that what Moscow is now engaged in is a manoeuvre 
to undermine, Isolate, and outflank Western influence in Asia. . , .** 

The same newspaper also commented as follows on M. Khrushchov's 
remarks lu Rangoon . To accuse the British . . of having treated 
the Burmese as ^ barbarians ' can hardly be described as subtle, 
and la noteworthy even by the sledgehammer standards which the 
Russians have imported into world affairs. Khrushchov displayed 

abysmal ignorance of the Asian mind Moscow has yet to lea-m the 

ffrst lesson of Bimdung--that in no oiroumstances will Independent 
Asian Powers aRow* themselves to deteriorate into cheap, unprincipled 
anti-Western agitators.” 


Hindustan Standard. An editorial m this newspaper deplored the 
manner m which M Khrushchov had ” abruptly introduced his 
reference to the Soviet hydrogen bomb during his visit to Bangalore. 
After declaring that India was ** not interested in knowing whether 
the Soviet Union or the Umted States has bigger and better hydrogen 
bombs,” it added * “ Mr Khrushchov’s frank and forthright words 
were no doubt addressed to tho United States and her allies. . The 
occasion of his H-bomb speech nevertheless would appear to most of 
our people lU-chosen. The Soviet leaders have come among us on 
a goodwill mission, and whatever complaints they may have against 
other Powers are not of any direct concern to us. If we accept the 
Soviets* friendship that does not moan that we accept or endorse 
all that the Soviet Umon docs and stands for ” 

Eastern Economist. A leading article in this journal (Dec. 16) 
contrasted the apparently differing concoptioub of Panch Stla (the 
” five principles ** of peaceful co-existenco) held by India and the 
Soviet Umon, and, inter aha, drew attention to a remark by M. 
Khrushchov (at a press conference on Deo. 14 before leaving India) 
in which he had said that the Cominform would remain in 
existence. 

” . . There are many Indians,” wrote tho Eastern Economist, 

” and this applies to Miinstors of tho Government as w(dl as to many 
Members of the Legislature, wlxo hold tho view that our Russian 
guests greatly exceeded propriety. ... It Is nocesaary that . . it 
should be made clear that Indian foreign policy was by no moans 
affected by those pronouncements, and remains as friendly to tho 
West as it is to our ncw-foimd friends . . Tho particular association 
of the U S.S.R. with Indian views on colonialism, with special 
reference to Goa, and with tho definite statement on ICashmir that 
it is a portion of India, will be reckoned as Russian mdueeinents for 
us to ride with them ou the Volga — that is, bLindly to giye them a 
quid pro quo Are there no dangerous strings attached ? . , 

“ Wo still liavo substantial indopondoneo on major issues of foreign 
policy For example, the more foot that wo have signed an agrceniont 
with a reforonco to * tho Goneya ajiirit ’ by no moans debars us from 
asserting that the failure of tho last CScnova conf(^roneo was as much 
a result of Soviet obstinacy as it was of hositation in tho Free Woild. 
Again, no Indian will wish to decry President Wisonhower’s siiacious 
air-inspection proposal which tho Russians have roiec<te(l Thirdly, 
wo dislike U S S.R. hydrogen bombs- -one of whicdi was unwisely 
detonated whilst our visitors were In India- as much as any other 
lethal a,tomlo weapons Finally, tho interpr<^ta.tion of Panch S^la 
in India is obviously different from that of tho Soviet Union. In 
tho Soviet Union it would appear that peaceful oo-existonco can bo 
an active instrument of propaganda. The Cominform , Mr. Khn ishchov 
said, would continue in oxistoiico as a source of information In 
other words, tho propiiganda battle is still on. India would never 
concede that tho oxistonce of the Cominform for this pwposo is 
consistent with an honest Interpretation of Panch Stla , il* moans 
that while wo cannot criticize totalitarianism, the totalltnrians can 
hurl all thoir thunder against democracy. 

” Thus . . there arc vital differonc,cs b(itweon tlxo atiitudos of 
minds of tho Russian and Indian l^rimo Ministers, although they are 
signatories to tho same statement. Xi is nocsesaary that both wo in 
India and our friends in tho Free World should appreciate that tho 
construction of tho words of the common sto-toment are less important 
than tho intangible, but nonetheless real, differences in the minds of 
tho two Prime Ministers. . . .** 

Mr. Nehru on India’s Neutrality PoHcy- 

Mr- Nehru, in a speech at Coimbatore on Dec. 22, expressed 
India’s determination to pursue her own independent policy 
“ internally in the domestic sphere and externally in the 
international sphere.” He added : “ Controversies have arisen 
in other countries about the consequences of the visit of the 
Soviet leaders to India. They ask : Is India aligning herself 
with the Communist countries and the Soviet Union ? Is she 
giving up her policy of non-alignment and neutrality ? . . . 
People in many parts of the world seem to think that if you 
are friendly with one person, that means you are hostile and 
immical to the other — as if you cjan only be friendly with one 
in order to be hostile to another. The area of friendship should 
not be confined by a wall of hostility. That is our national 
and international outlook, and that is the real basis of the 
policy of neutrality or non-alignment that India follows. . . . 
India has an individuality and soul, not of today but of the 
last 2,000 years. She has a mind of her own and a soul and 
spirit of her own. . . . She will pursue her own independent 
policy,” — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - 
Times of India, Bombay - Eastern Economist, New Delhi - 
Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev- rep. 14603 A.) 


A. EGYPT. — ' Further Release by Britain of Blocked 
Sterling Balances. 

It was announced in London and Cairo on Jan. 2 that 
Britain had released a further iE20,000,000 of Egypt’s blocked 
sterling balances in accordance with the agreement of Aug, 29 , 
1956 . — (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14420 B.) 
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A. FRANCE. — M. Poujade’s Tax-Resistance Move- 
ment. - Poujadists to contest General Election. 

A movement aimed at encouraging small shop-keepers and 
tradesmen to refuse to pay their taxes until the Government 
had introduced certain fiscal reforms developed in many 
parts of France during 1954 and 1955, claiming a total 
membership of nearly 1,000,000 by the end of the latter year. 
It vas directed by an organb^tion, the Union for the Defence 
of Tradesmen and Artisans {Union pour h defense des corn- 
met gants et artisans^ or U.D.C.A.), founded in 1953 by M. Pierre 
Poujade, a 34-year-old stationer and bookseller living in the 
small town of Saint-C6r6, in the Lot ddpartement of central 
France. 

Dunng March, 1955, when the Finance Bill was being debated by 
the National Assembly, the Ponjadist movement attempted to bring 
strong pressure upon the Government, and also upon individual 
deputies, to secure a revision of fiscal policy, and, in particular, to 
secure the repeal of two provisions of previous Finance Laws which 
were strongly opposed by the U.D C.A. : (a) a provision which 

authorized ** mobile squads ” of tax inspectors to examme the hooks 
of shopkeepers and others suspected of tax evasion, and (b) another 
provision which imposed penalties upon persons obstructing or 
impedmg tax-collectors and inspectors in the performance of their 
duties. Although M. Faure (the Prime Minister) stressed that the 
Government would not submit to anv outside pressure, he nevertheless 
announced during the Budget debate that two concessions would be 
made to meet legitimate grievances : («) the ** mobile squads ” 

would in fnture only investigate the books of establishments with a 
turnover of more than 60,000,000 francs (about £60,000) a year ; 
(6) the regulation imposing penalties for obstructing tax-collectors 
in the performance of their duty would be amended to prevent 
abuses. The first-mentioned concession implied that the smaller 
shopkeepers — of whom there are about 1,200,000, forming the 
backbone of the Poniadist movement — would in future be free from 
visits bv “ mobile squads ” of tax inspectors. 

During August and September, 1955, a number of disturb- 
ances, several of a violent character, occurred in various parts 
of France — at Chartres (where the police had to use tear-gas to 
restore order), in the Vendee, in the Bouches-du-Rh6ne, and 
elsewhere — ^when local Poujadists forcibly resisted visits by 
tax-collectors and other officials, refused to pay their taxes 
or social security contributions, and broke up meetings 
addressed by Cabinet Ministers. A meetmg addressed by 
M. Bourg^s-Maunoury (the Minister of the Interior) in the 
Aveyron departement had to be abandoned after the Minister 
was howled down by Ponjadist demonstrators. The agitation 
became particularly acute after M. Poujade had issued a call 
to his supporters (on Aug. 29) to refuse to pay their annual 

turnover” tax for the current year, and had threatened 

reprisals ” against any member of his movement who defied 
the ban. Such “ reprisals,” he announced, would take the 
form of a boycott of the offender or of refusal to help “ black- 
legs ” who were in trouble with the authorities for non-payment 
of taxes. 

On Sept, 28 the Paris public prosecutor issued a summons 
against M. Poujade and other leaders of the U.D.C.A. on a 
charge of inciting people to refuse to pay taxes. The decision 
to take legal action against the Ponjadist movement had been 
taken by the French Council of Ministers on the previous day 
on the proposal of the Minister of Finance. 

Six months earlier, on March 21, 1955, it had been anuonnood in 
Paris that judicial inquiries had been Instituted against ** X ** (a 
traditional terminology of French legal procedure) for Inciting people 
to refuse to pay their taxes The examining magistrate was specifically 
asked to determine the authorship of an anonvmous pamphlet, 
published at Romarantin (central Prance), urging oolloctivo resistance 
to tax-collection. [The inquiries were instituted under a law of 
1839 which laid dowu maximum penalties of two years* imprison- 
ment and heavy fines tor organizing resistance to tax-collection.] 
Although this inquiry was obviously directed against M. Poujade, 
no further action was taken for several months as the U.D.O.A. 
remained generally quiet during the spring and summer. 

At a press conference on Sept. 30, M. Poujade said that he 
welcomed the Government’s decision to take proceedings 
against him, since “ a good trial would present an excellent 
platform for stating our views.” He declared that the U.D.C.A. 
would continue its demonstrations whenever a Minister 
appeared in public until the Government recognized the 
organization as representing the interests of small tradesmen 
and artisans, and agreed to negotiate with it for a settlement 
of fiscal grievances. When questioned by the examining 
magistrate on Oct. 5, M. Poujade accepted full responsibility 
for the U.D.C.A,’8 activities, and admitted that he had urged 
shopkeepers and tradesmen to refuse to pay taxes. He 
emphasized, however, that he had never approved of acts of 
violence towards officials and policemen, and declared that he 
had sent strict instructions to his supporters to refrain firora 
such acts. 


During October and November, 1955, the police raided the premises 
of the TJ D.O.A. m Parjs and tn a number of proviucial centres, 
including Limoges (the headquarters of the movement*s directing 
committee), Marseilles, Nice, Montpellier, Clermont-Ferrand Beau- 
vais, Orleans, Bourges, Cahors Albl, and M. Poujade^s home town 
of Saint-C6r6. Many documents were seized in these searches. 

At a congress of the U.D.C.A., held on Nov. 8-19 at Saint- 
it was decided that the Poujadist movement would 
present candidates in the forthcoming general elections in all 
depariemenis where the orgaruzation had local offices. M. 
Poujade subsequently announced that he personally would 
not stand for election, and declared that his movement *** has 
for its exclusive goal the satisfaction of the economic demands 
of the shopkeepers, artisans and peasants, and, in particular, 
the struggle against excessive taxation.” 

The electoral programme of the U.D.C.A, was concentrated 
almost entirely on the movement’s economic and financial 
demands, and made little or no mention of political issues. 
Apart from its anti-taxation policv, the programme also 
demanded the replacement of the National Assembly by a 
“ States-General ” (EtaJs-Generaux) representative of all 
classes and sections of the community ; the conversion of the 
Council of the Republic into an economic chamber ; the 
abolition of the Assembly of the French Union ; the amalgama- 
tion of Ministries ; reductions in State expenditure ; the 
dismissal of officials engaged in economic supervision, price- 
fixing, etc. ; and economies in the nationalized industries. 

All Poujadist candidates were required to take an oath in 
the following terms : “ I swear to work for the establishment 
of a States-General with all my responsibility, honour and 
faith. If I am elected, I solemnly pledge myself not to take 
up a position on any subject which has not been approved in 
advance by the central directing committee. If I betray this 
oath, I agree to submit in my own person to the physical and 
moral punishment reserved for traitors. . . 

No clear definition of wbat the Pouiadiats meant bv a States- 
General '* was contained m tbe electoral programme. From various 
statements made by M. Pouiade, however, it seemed that the con- 
ception was analogous to that of the pre-war Fascist ** corporate 
State ** — a Chamber based on economic, professional, and other 
interests, and not on political representation. Although M. Poujade 
denied that he was a Fascist, and Insisted that his movement was 
** neither Right, Left, nor Centre,’* he made a number of statements 
in which, inter cUia» he denounced the wea-kneases of the parliamenta ry 
regime and the confusion of the party system, bitterly attacked 
France’s present and post-war leaders, and declared that ho would 
like to see them “ beheaded ** or " brought to trial before a high 
court ’* In particular, he denounced the existing National Assenibly 
as being completed' out of touch with the people’s needs, and 
demanded its replacement by a States-General ” to which all trades, 
professions, and classes would elect representatives, present their 
grievances, and decide upon a solution of important problems in 
the interests of all. 

A split in the Poujadist movement occurred on Nov. 22, 1955, 
when some 60 leading members of the U.D.C.A., headed by its 
secretary-general (M. Francis Bos, a friend of M. Poujade 
from boyhood), decided to secede from the organization in 
protest against the increasingly “ authoritarian ” attitude of 
M. Poujade, his alleged misuse of the U.D.C.A.’s fund:> for 
personal purposes, and against various aspects of his policy, 
particularly his advocacy of a States-General and his demand 
for the replacement of existing republican institutions by a 
new regime. 

Eight Poujadist candidates were returned en bloc at elections 
for the Paris Chamber of Commerce, held on Dec. 8, 1955. 
[The elections were for one-third of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce and for the category of commer^anU (business- 
men).] Similar successes were obtained by Poujadist lists in 
Chamber of Commerce elections held in other centres, including 
Marseilles, Montpellier and Perpignan. (Le Monde, Paris) 

B. CAMBODIA - JAPAN. — Friendship Treaty. 

A treaty of friendship pledging “ eternal peace ” between 
Japan and Cambodia was signed in Tokio on Dec. 9 by Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambodian Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Shigemitsu, the Japanese Foreign Minister. It also provided 
for mutual technical co-operation and for the expansion of 
economic and cultural relations. — (Japanese Embassy, London) 

fPrev. rep. 14062 C.) 

C- WESTERN GERMANY. — Admission to Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council decided on Deo. 15 
to admit the German Federal Republic to the Economic 
Commission for Europe. The voting was 16 to two (the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia). — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep* B*CdS« Membership, XJSJS C.) 
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A* IiroiA. — Reactions to States Reorganization 
Commission’s Report* - The Bombay Riots* 

The Indian Home Minister, Pandit Pant, gave details m 
the Council of States on Nov. 21 of the Government’s proposed 
tune-table for the implementation of the decisions to be taken 
on the States Reorganization Commission’s report. He stated 
that a conference of Chief Ministers held m Delhi on Oct, 22-23 
had already settled certain procedural matters ; that the Chief 
Ministers had given then prelimmary opmions ; and that the 
State Governments were expected to communicate their views 
on the Commission’s recommendations to the Central Govern- 
ment by the end of November, after which the State Legislatures 
would be consulted. The report would be placed before Parlia- 
ment during the current session, and it was proposed that 
legislation for implementing the reorganization scheme should 
be passed before the end of May 1956. This would enable the 
new units to be established on or before Oct. 1, 1956, and 
general elections to be held early in 1957 as scheduled. 

The Congress Working Committee, meeting on Nov. 8-9, had 
previously approved most of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, but had put forward alternative proposals on the future 
of Bombay and the Telengana area of Hyderabad (see below). 
A sub-committee consisting of Mr. Nehru (the Prime Minister), 
Mr. Dhebar (president of Congress), Dr. Azad (the Education 
Minister), and Pandit Pant was set up to reach decisions on 
the problems of the Punjab, the proposed Karnataka State, 
and the various border issues that had been raised. 

Developments in certain States arising out of the Com- 
mission’s report are summarized below. 

Bombay. The Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committeo imani- 
monsly rejected on Oct 21 both the Commission’s proposals for a 
bilingual Bombay State and the suggestion for three separate States 
of Bombay City, Maharashtra, and Gujarat which had been put 
rorwaxd by the national Congress leaders during the discussions on 
Oct. 17-19 ^see 14488 A), with the proviso that Bombay should have 
the option after five years of deciding whether to join the Maharashtra 
State or to remain a separate unit. As a compromise, the Committeo 
proposed the formation of a State consisting of all the Marathi- and 
Gujarati-speaking areas, with Bombay as its capital, from which the 
Gujarati areas would be free to secede after five years This propo^^aJ, 
however, was rejected by both the Bomhay City and the Gujarat 
Congress parties. 

The Congress Worldng Committee decided on Nov 9 in favour 
of the formation of three separate States of Bomhay City, Maharashtra 
(comprising the Marathi-speaking areas of Bombay State, Hyderabad, 
and Madhya Pradesh), and Gujarat (comprising Saurashtra, Hutch, 
and the Gujarati-speaking areas of Bomhay State). Whilst the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee endorsed this decision on 
Nov. 19, the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Oommittoo adopted on 
Nov 27 a resolution urging that It should be reconsidered. 

Agitation by the influential Samyukta Makarashtra Parishad (United 
Maharashtra Conference) against the Congress Working Committee's 
decision was followed by disorders in Bombay City, culminating in 
serious rioting on Nov. 21. Crowds of demonstrators attempting to 
march on the Coimoil Hall (seat of the State Legislature) on Nov. 18 
were broken up by the police, who used lathis and tear-gas and made 
over 100 arrests, whilst on Nov 20 Mr. Morarji Deaai (the Chief 
Minister of Bombay) and other Congress leaders were atoned by 
hooligans while addressing a public meeting in support of the Working 
Committee's proposals. Following an appeal for a one- day hartal 
issued by the Communist and Praja Socialist parties, large numbers 
of industrial, transport, and dock workers came out on strike on 
Nov. 21, In the northern (industrial) areas of the city the mob stoned 
or set Are to those buses and trams which continued to run, forced most 
schools and colleges to close down, and burned down a police post. 
Large crowds subsequently attempted to march on the Council 
whore the State Legislature was debating a resolution by the 
Chief Minister supporting the reorganization of the existing State of 
Bombay in accordance with the Congress Working Committee's 
proposals ; when the demonstrators became violent, attacking buses, 
PoMo© vehicles, and public property, and stoning the police, a 
battle ensued in which the police opened fire. During the various 
Incidents 15 demonstrators were killed, 266 people injured (94 
detained in hospital) and 155 arrested, whilst 49 policemen were also 
wounded, mostly as a result of stone-throwing. Material damage 
moluded the destruction of eight buses by Are, serious damage to 
15 tram-cars, and slighter damage to 160 buses, as well as damage 
to police-stations and other public property. 

a restored, the State Legislature 

decided to adjourn its debate on the Chief Minister's motion die 
The Revenue Minister (Mr. Hiray) explained that this action was in 
''fear, weakness, or pressure arising out 
of the disorders or hooliganism," hut was meant to give all sides 
eonoemed more time to reconsider the whole position." 

Discussions on the future of Bombay City were held between Mr. 
pesal and Mr. Shankarrao Deo (president of the SmnyuMa Maharash- 
on Deo 28, and between Mr. Nehru (who flew specially 
to Bombay) and Mr. Desal on Deo. 29, On Deo. 80 Mr. Desal resumed 
ms talks with Mr. Deo, the secretary of the Gujerat Pradesh Congress 
^mmlttee (Mr. Thakorbhai Desal) and another prominent Gujerat 
Ooiigijes(B leadwCMri .leevanji Desal) belng^present at these discussions. 


Later the same day Mr. Deo had talks with Mr. S. K. Patil 
(president of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee). Earher, on 
Dec. 24, the Congress Workmg Comnuttee had decided to leave the 
final decision m respect of Bombay to the special enb-oommittee 
consisting of Mr. Nehru, Pandit Pant, Mr. Dhebar, and Dr. Azad 

Punjab. Discussions between Mr. Nehi'u and Master Tara Smgh, 
the Sikh leader, took place in Delhi on Oct. 24 and Nov. 23 Between 
their two meetings Mr. Nehru paid a visit to Amritsar on Nov. 11, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed by the Sikh community. In a 
speech of welcome Master Tara Singh emphasized that the Sikhs 
were " Indians fii’st and last," and that there had never been any 
q.uestion of establishing a separate Sikh State. 

Vindhya Pradesh, An agitation against the proposed incorporation 
of the State in Madhya Pradesh was launched in Vindhya Pradesh 
during October with the support of the Praja Socialists, the right- 
wing Bam Rajya Parishad, and other Opposition parties. While 
the report was being discussed in the State Legislature at Rewa on 
Nov. 23, about 100 demonstrators broke into the building, stoned 
the members, assaulted the Finance Minister (Mr. Manav), and 
withdrew only after the Speaker had adjourned the House sine die. 
The Vindhya Pradesh Ministry nnanimously accepted the State 
Reorganization Commission’s proposal, but decided to urge the 
Central Government to establish a university, a bench of the High 
Court, and important State offices in Vindhya Pradesh. 

Madhya Bharat. The general council of the Madhya Bharat Pradesh 
Congress Committee adopted on Oct. 21 a rosolntion opposing the 
proposed incorporation of the State in Madhya Pradesh, and 
advocating the union of Madhya Bha-rat and Bhopal The resolution 
was supported by Mr. Jain and Mr, Sharma, the respective Chief 
Mlnistei's of Madhya Bharat and Bhopal. The Congress AVorking 
Committee, however, decided on Nov. 9 in favour of the ama.lga,mation 
of Vindhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, and Bhopal with the Hindi- 
speaking areas of Madhya Pradesh, whilst rejecting the States 
Reorganization Commission's recommendation that Jubbnlpore 
should become the State capital, 

Hyderabad and Andhra. The Congress Working Committeo adopted 
on Nov. 9 a resolution recommending that the Telengana area of 
Hyderabad should be attached to Andhra, subject to the wishes of 
the people concerned, to form a single Tolugu-spoaklng State 
(Visalandlira) Whilst the Andhra Assembly voted in favour of 
the formation of Viaalandhra on Nov. 26, opinion was divided inside 
the Hyderabad Congress Party ; one section led by Mr ‘Ramakrislma 
Rao (the Chief Minister of Hyderabad) advocated immediate union 
with Andhra, provided that the (jity of Hyderabad became the 
State capital, but another led by Mr. Narasing Rao (president of 
the Hyderabad Congress) supported the Commission's recommendation 
that a decision should bo postponed until 1961. 

Mysore. Tho Bub-coinmittoe appointed by the Oongrosss Working 
Committee adopted on Nov. 19 a resolution stating that the Inclusion 
of Mysore in tho proposed Karnataka State would be " in tho best 
Interests of the people of Mysore and of tho country as a whole " 
The Mysore Legislative Assembly, after a nine-day debate, adopted 
on Deo. 1 a resolution, moved by tho Chief Minister (Mr. Hanuman- 
thalya), approving tho incorporation of Mysore in Karnataka on 
condition that the now State should bo called Mysore and that it 
should lucludo tho whole of tho Bellary district, part of which the 
Commission had proposed should bo transferred to Andhra. The 
resolution was passed by 57 votes to throe, with over 30 abstentions. 
Of tho three Ministers who had previously opposed tho Commission's 
recommendations for the incorporation of Mysore in Karnataka 
(see 14:488 A), Mr. Chennlah and Mr, Manjappa voted for the resolution 
and Mr. Ramaohandra Rao abstained. 

Madras and Travancore- Cochin. The MadtfW Legisla-tivo Assembly 
adopted on Nov. 24 a resolution proposing that tho largely Tamil- 
spoaking areas of Dovicolam and Permoedu should be transferred 
from Travancoro-Cochln to Madras, in addition to the five Tamll- 
spoaking taluks tho transfer of which had been recommended by 
the Commission. The Travanoore-Ooohln XjOglBlative Assembly, on 
the other hand, rejected on the same day (by 90 votes to 14) a resolu- 
tion for the transfer of Dovicolam and Permoedu to Madras, and 
adopted another in favour of the inclusion of the whole of Travonoore- 
Cochin in the proposed Kerala State by a majority of 12. The 
Congress and Praja Socialists opposed the former resolution and 
supported the latter, whilst the Communists voted against both 
resolutions. 

A proposal put forward by the Congress Working Oommittoo on 
Nov. 9 that the Laccadive and Amlndive Islands (which tho Com- 
mission had reoommonded should be Included in Kerala) should 
become a Oeutrally-admlnlstered territory was approved on Nov. 24 
by both the Madras and Travonoore-Oochln Legislatures. 

The Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Bill was passed by the 
Council of States on Deo. 15 by 162 votes to nil, having been 
previously passed by the House of the People. One of its 
principal provisions was an amendment to Article 8 of the 
Constitution enabling the President to prescribe the period 
for the expression of views by the Legislatures of the States 
affected by the proposed reorganization, and thus to ensure 
that those Legislatures had a reasonable opportunity of stating 
their views before the Bill implementing the reorganization 
proposals was debated by the Indian Parliament. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Titoes of 
India, Bombay - Indian High Commissioner’s Ofiftce, London) 

(Frev. rep. 14488 A.; 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, 
— Meetings of North Atlantic Council and Defence 
Ministers. - Reaffirmation of NATO Alliance. - State- 
ments on Growing Strength of Soviet Armed Forces. - 
Co-ordination of NATO Air Defence and New Com- 
munications System in European Command. - Other 
Developments. - Field-Marsh^ Montgomerj^s Proposal 
for Centralization of Political and MHitary Authority. 

A meeting of the North Atlantic Council, attended by the 
Foreign, Defence, and Finance Mmisters of the 15 member- 
countries of NATO, took place in Pans on Dec. 15-16 under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Gudmundsson, the Icelandic Foreign 
Minister. The foUowing eommumque was issued : 

I. 

“ The Council examined and assessed the present international 
situation. 

It unanimously welcomed the vigour with which the three Western 
Ministers had presented to the second Geneva Conference the pro- 
posals already outhned at previous meetmgs of the North Atlantic 
Coimoil. These proposals aimed at the reunification of Germany 
through free elections , left the unified German Government free 
to choose its own foreign policy ; and offered a security pact to 
the XJ.S.S.R. 

The Council noted with regret : 

(1) that the U.S S.E. had repudiated the proposal to negotiate 
on the reunification of Germany through free elections, m spite of 
the directive agreed at the first Geneva Conference ; 

(2) that the U.S S.R was opposed to any effective system for the 
control of armaments, mcluding the air inspection plan proposed 
hy President Eisenhower ; 

(3) that the U.S S R had given proof of its fear and hostility with 
regard to the free exchange of information between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the free world. 

The Council declared that the negative outcome of the Geneva 
Conference had in no way halted the efforts of the North Atlantic 
Powers to secure the reunification of Germany in freedom, such 
reunification continuing to be held by them as an essential condition 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace 

The Council reaffirmed that they consider the Government of the 
Federal Republic as the only German Government freely and 
legitimately constituted, and therefore entitled to speak for Germany 
as the representative of the German people in international affairs 
It stressed once again that the security and welfare of Berlin should 
be considered as essential elements of the peace of the free world in 
the present international situation, and it urged the importance of 
consulting fmther within NATO on the question of Gorman reunifica- 
tion and on the situation in Borhn. 

The Council also reviewed recent provocative moves and declara- 
tions by the Soviet Union regarding the Middle East and Asia 
They recognized that these tactics, coupled with a continued increase 
in Soviet military capability, created new problems and a now 
ohaJlenge to the Free World. 

II. 

Following a report hy the Secretary- General on the work and 
activities of the Organization in the last eight months, the Council 
discussed future defence planning of NATO. It considered the 
Annual Review Report for 1955 and approved force goals for 1956, 
1957, and 1968. The Council welcomed the German Federal Republic's 
participation for the first time in the NATO Annual Review , adopted 
procedures designed to give new impulse and direction to the future 
defence planning of the Alliance and to ensure even closer co-operation 
in this field; expressed the firm determination of all member 
governments to see the Atlantic forces equipped with the most 
modem weapons , and noted with satisfaction that substantial 
progress could be achieved in this respect as a result of the valuable 
assistance of the United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. 

The Council devoted major attention to improving the arrange- 
ments for air defence and warning in Europe. It accepted recom- 
mendations for the reorganization and closer co-ordination of air 
defence in NATO European countries, so as to integrate further 
NATO activities in this vital field. The Council also received a report 
on a new type of communications system for aJr defence and warning. 
The U.S. A. offered to finance a pilot project for this new system. 

III. 

The Council recognized that recent developments in the inter- 
national situation made it more necessary than ever to have closer 
oo-oporatlon between the members of the Alliance, as envisaged in 
Article 2 of the Treaty They decided to instruct the Permanent 
Council to examine and Implement all measures conducive to this 
end. [A resolution calling on the North Atlantic Council to study 
measures for aiding under-developed member countries — envisaged 
In Article 2 of the troaty — ^had been presented by the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Dr, Martino, and adopted by the Oonncll.l 

IV. 

In oonclndlng Its work, the Council declared that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization remains the essential foundation of the security 
of the 16 associated nations. Snob association is in direct contrast to 
the obsolete system under which isolated nations are in danger of 
being subjngated, one by one, by despotic groups such as the 
Soviet bloc.” 

In addition to the coimnuniqud, the foUowing details of 
the Council’s deliberations were naade public : 


Air Defence System. 

General Gruenther (Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) 
announced on Dec. 15 that the North Atlantic Council had 
approved his proposal for a co-ordinated air defence and radar 
wainmg system, under his authority, for the whole of Western 
Europe, including Britam. Am defence would be divided mto 
four regions : (1) North, covering Norway and Demnark, 
with headquarters at Oslo ; (2) Central, covering the Low 
Coxmtries, Germany and France, with headquarters at 
Fontamebleau ; (3) Southern, covermg Italy, Greece, Turkey 
and the Mediterranean, with headquarters at Naples ; (4) the 
United Kingdom. General Gruenther emphasized, however, 
that he had neither asked for nor been given any new powers of 
command, and that his authority to co-ordmate did not mean 
that the air defence units of the various countries could be 
‘‘ switched about ” by him. 

Hitherto (General Gruenther explained) air defence had been a 
national responsibihty except m the Central area, where Supreme 
Headquarters had command Air defence, however, was the least 
effective part of the Allied Command in Europe, and the decision 
now taken represented the first step in an important process of 
evolution ** "We did not want to cut across national sensibilities at 
the first step," he added ; “ this is a big change which is sufficient 
at this time." It meant that Supreme Headquarters could uow 
eo-ordmate such matters as the siting of radar mstallations to produce 
an integrated system, whereas hitherto each country had sited them 
accordmg to its own plans, which were not always in the best interests 
of European air defence 

General Gruenther also announced that, in order to make the new 
air defence scheme effective, there would be a new system of com- 
munications based on “ ionospheric scatter " and “ tropospheric 
scatter " — a method newly developed in the U.S.A. and now being 
made available to NATO. 

The Supreme Commander pointed out that Supreme Headquarters* 
present communications system was subject to jamming, could not 
always be used qmckly m emergency, and often depended on a large 
number of relay stations. The new system, however, was not suscept- 
ible to jamming, was almost 100 per cent rehable, and would require 
only 250 men for its operation in the whole of Western Europe. By 
means of “ tropospheric scatter," beam frequencies of 100 to 5,000 
megacycles could pass messages m short ** hops " of up to 250 miles 
a time, whilst by ionospheric scatter ** messages could be passed 
In “ hops " of 600 to 1,300 miles. Such messages could not be jammed 
because they depended on the reflection of radio waves from particular 
points in the ionosphere and troposphere. 

The U S Government had offered to finance two pilot projects with 
the now system — one using tropospheric scatter *’ in Norway, and 
the other using ** ionospheric scatter " to provide a link between Paris, 
Naples, and Izmir (Turkey). If these pilot projects wore successful 
— as the experts wore certain they would he — a complete network 
would be created in Europe covering all the critical parts of SHAPE 
commimications which had to bo at instant readiness Work on this 
project would begin in 1967, and its cost — ^to be financed on the same 
basis as other NATO infrastructure projects — ^would be only 
£15,000,000 The new system would be fully manned at all times and 
would bo under military control 

General Gruenther said that no decision had yet been taken on 
the type of radar and other equipment to be used. This would be 
settled after further research at the Air Defence Technical Centre 
which had been set up during the year at The Hogue. 

Military Committee’s Report. 

The report of the Military Committee, which was presented 
to the Council on Dec. X5 by General Dallis (Greece), pointed 
out that the military threat to the North Atlantic Alliance was 
“ greater than at any previous time.” There had been a great 
improvement m the quality of the Soviet Air Force, and Soviet 
long-range aircraft could now reach “ any part of the NATO 
area.” 

The report added that weapons ** in the megaton class " [i.e. 
hydrogen bombs] were no longer the exclusive possesslou of the West, 
and stressed that there was no sign of any slackening in the Soviet 
Union's effort to develop its military strength. The recently - 
announced reduction of the Soviet forces by 640,000 men had “ in 
no way significantly diminished " the ooinbat capacity of the Soviet 
Union, whose armed forces were better equipped than ever before. 
The Soviet Army remained at about 176 divisions, which, like the 
NATO armies, were being trained and reorganized to fit them for 
atomic warfare and for mobility and dispersion. The armies of the 
“ satellite ” countries had also increased in ntimber and quality. 
The Soviet Navy had new cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, and 
its mlnelaylng capacity was being greatly enlarged. 

Review of Force Goals. 

The North Atlantic Council decided that defence expendi- 
tures in 1956 would be neither substantially larger nor smaller 
than in 1955. Total defence expenditures m 1955, as forecast, 
are shown in the foUowing table (released by NATO on Dec. 16), 
comparison being given with actual expenditure from 1949 to 
1954 (the figures covering the years 1949-1958 are revised 
from earlier estimates) : 
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Currency 



Unit 

1949 

1950 

3951 

1952 

1953 

19.54 

Belgium 

Belg. francs (million) 

7,653 

8,256 

13,387 

19,965 

19,815 

19,925 

Canada 

Canadian $ (million) 

372 

495 

1,220 

1,875 

1,970 

1,771 

Denmark 

Kroner (million) 

360 

359 

475 

676 

889 

885 

France 

Get man Federal 

Francs (*000 milhons) 

479 

559 

881 

1,253 

1,387 

1,171 

Republic (a) . 

DM. (millions) 

• • 


, , 

. . 


3,4k 

Greece 

Drachmae (’000 millions) 1,630 

1,971 

2,615 

2,655 

2,767 

Italy 

Liie (’000 millions) 

301 

353 

457 

521 

480 

543 

Luxemburg 

Lux francs (millions) 

112 

170 

264 

436 

488 

566 

Netherlands 

Guilders (millions) 

680 

901 

1,060 

1,253 

1,330 

1,583 

Norway . . 

Kroner (millions) 

370 

357 

572 

831 

1,067 

1,141 

Portugal 

Escudos (millions) 

1,419 

1,516 

1,553 

1,691 

1,975 

2,100 

Turkey 

£T. (millions) 

721 

693 

763 

860 

1,026 

1,123 

United Kingdom . 

, £ Sterling (millions) 

779 

849 

1,149 

1,561 

1,684 

1.570 

United States 

U.S. $ (millions) 

13,580 

14,559 

33,398 

47,852 

49,621 

42,780 

Total NATO • 








Europe (5) 

U.S. $ (millions) 

4,830 

5,413 

7,581 

10,191 

11,006 

10,313 

North America 

U.S- $ (millions) 

13,952 

15,054 

34,618 

49,727 

51.591 

44,551 

Total NATO (5) 

U.S. $ (millions) 

18,782 

20,467 

42,199 

59,918 

62,597 

54,864 


j: uiuuaou 

1955 
18,589 
1,973 
971 
1,097 


3,809 

549 

640 

1,800 

1,000 

2,392 

1,241 

1,639 

40,548 


(а) Not avaDable. — The German Federal Republic, through occupation and support costs, 
has been contributing to the defence budgets of NATO countries and is budgeting funds for its 
own troops. Nevertheless, m the short time which has elapsed since the accession of the Federal 
Repubbe to NATO, it has not been possible to establish defence expenditure figures which would 
compare with those of other countries and apply to the same periods of time 

(б) Excludes expenditures of the German Federal Rcpiibbc. 

Note. The figures given in the table are based on the NATO definition of defence expenditures 
and represent payments actuallv made or to be made in the course of the calendar year 1 955. There 
may bo considerable diveigency between these figures and those given in national bndgets because 
the national classification of expenditures for budgetary purposes never coincides exactly with the 
NATO definition, and because certain countries, under their national budgetary procedures (which 
differ from country to country), mclude large sums which will in reality be used to cover expenditures 
spread over a number of years. 

The figures relating to the U.S.A. and Canada include expenditures on special military support, 
direct forces support, and on the purchase of military items to be delivered to European NATO 
countries in the form of end-item aid.” The value of these items has not been included in the 
defence expenditures of the European NATO countries. 


Guided Missiles. 

The North Atlantic Council accepted an offer by the 
British Minister of Defence (then Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) to make 
information on the development of guided missiles available 
to other NATO countries, and to help w^th the training of 
technicians in guided missiles. The U.S. Secretary of Defence 
(Mr. Charles Wilson) announced that the U.S.A- would also 
be willing to supply information to Allied countries on “ lines 
of development of guided missiles, but would not be able to 
make actual missiles available. 

The British offer led to a misundorstaxidlng ou the part of the 
Netherlands Defence Minister, Hr. Staf, who said at a press conference 
on Deo. 16 that “ the time is not far ahead when guided missiles will 
be made available to us,” and who Indicated that the smaller NATO 
countries could expect financial help from Britain for the supply of 
these missiles A British spokesman, however, subsequently denied 
that the British offer included the supply of actual weapons, and 
pointed out that it included the training of technicians on general 
aspects of guided missiles ; their principles and basic techniques ; 
access to certain development centres in the U.K. , the supply of 
certain research and development facilities , assistance in the 
development of various kinds of instruments ; and advice on planning 
facilities. Full details of the information to be made available by 
Britain would be given to the NATO Permanent Council, and any 
NATO nation would be able to take advantage of the offer, 

New Tactical Air Force. 

The Council approved the creation of a Fifth Allied Tactical 
Air Force which, it was announced, would come into operation 
on Jan. 1, 1050, with headquarters at Vicenza (Italy). It 
would be under the command of Allied Air Forces, Southern 
Europe ; would include Italian, French, Greek, American, and 
Turkish personnel ; and would co-operate with the newly- 
created Southern European Task Force (see below). 

The December session of the North Atlantic Council had been 
preceded by one on Oct. 25 at which M. Pinay, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr, Dulles had discussed with the Foreign Ministers of the other 
NATO countries the ” plans and positions ” which they would 
present at the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, and at 
which the other Ministers had expressed their agreement with the 
general positions outlined (see 14537 A), 

Meetings of Defence Ministers. 

The Defence Ministers of the NATO countries had met in 
Pans on Oct. 10-12 as a preliminary to the full ministerial 
meeting in December. 

The comm\jnlgu6 Issued on Oct. 12 said that the meeting of 
Defence Ministers had been ” primarily for the exchange of informa- 
tion/* and that they had heard statements on the strategic situation 
and NATO’s defensive arrangetbents from General Sir John Whlteley 
ehalrman of the Standing Group), Generals Collins (tJ.S.A.) 
and Valluy (France), the other two members of that Group, General 


Gruenther, Admiral Jerauld Wright 
(Supremo Commander, Atlantic), Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir George Creasoy (G.-m-C., 
Channel Command), Air Chief Marshal 
Sir John Boothman (Allied Maritime 
Air C.-in-O., Channel Command), and 
General Partridge (U S A.), representing 
the Canada-U.S. Regional Planning Group. 

General Whiteley was reported to have 
given details about the military strength 
of the Soviet Umon on the lines mentioned 
in the report of the Military Committee 
(see above). He said that although he did 
not beheve that the Soviet Union wanted 
war, and would seek to avoid one so long 
as there was an adequate deterrent in 
the West, she was now in an era of 
” demonstrative technological progress 
and achievement ” to a mnch greater 
extent than had been foreseen a few years 
ago. Ho also mentioned that the last May 
Day air display in Moscow had shown 
that the Russians had solved the problems 
of mass-producing jet and turbo-jet 
fighters and bombers. 

Admiral Wright was reported to have 
said that the Soviet Union was building, 
as fast as her economy would allow, an 
“ iron ring ” of submarines, cruisers, 
destroyers, and other attack vessels to 
separate the U.S A. from Europe He 
stressed that the Soviet Navy was now 
the second largest in the world, and had 
more submarines than all the other 
nations of the world put together Unlike 
the NATO naval forces, which wore partly 
in reserve or in mothballs,” the Soviet 
Navy was completely equipped and armed, 
always fully manned, and ready for sea at 
any moment. He envisaged no possible 
reductions in NATO’s naval forces, as any levelling-off would moan 
that the balance would go increasingly in favour of the U.S.S.R. 

General Partridge spoke on tbo complete co-operation between the 
Canadian and U.S. military autliorities and on the work being done 
to establish a line of defence and anti-aircraft warning system in the 
north of the American Continent (see 14235 B). 

General Gruenther dwelt on tho need to reorganize air defence, 
on tho lines of his proposals later adopted by the North Atlantic 
Council. He stressed that although tho NATO forces had made good 
progress, both qualitatively and quantitatively, they were inferior 
to what bad been planned, and declared that it was indispensable for 
member-countries to intensify their efforts as regards air, naval, and 
ground forces. In reply to a question, General Gruenther described 
tho effect upon SHAPE of tho withdrawal of French forces from 
Europe to North Africa as harmful,” because it tended to weaken 
tho ah,‘eady ” thin ” numbers of troops. He recalled, however, that 
Franco had remedied the situation by calling up 04,000 reservists, 
and that other measures wore being envisaged by tho French Govern- 
ment to counteract any weakness In the North Atlantic Commai^. 
He added that although Morocco was not under Ids command, the 
situation there ought to be looked at ” with understanding ” because 
” any military deterioration in this sector would represent a supple- 
mentary danger for tho Atlantic Command.” 

Other recent developments in connexion with NATO are 
described below. 

Military Appointments. 

Military Committee. General MancinoUi (Italy) became obairman 
of the Military Committee of NATO in mid-December, in succession 
to Lt.-General Pallia (Greece). [The ohairmonshlp of tho Committee 
rotates annually in alphabetical order among member-oountiies.] 

On Oct. 24 It was announced in London that Admiral Sir Michael 
Denny (C.-in-C , Homo Fleet) would succeed General Sir John 
Whiteley as British representative on the Standing Group of the 
Military Committee and chairman of tho British Joint Services 
Mission in "Washington, as from July 1956. 

Staff Posts. The British War Office announced the appointment 
of Brigadier J. N. Carter as Assistant Chief of Staff at SHAPE on 
July 18, with the temporary rank of brigadier-general. 

The appointment of General Paul Allard (France) as Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Plans and Operations at SHAPE was announced by 
Genera) Gruenther on Aug. 10. 

Central European Command. Air Chief Marshal Sir George Mills 
assumed command of Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, on Jan. 4, 
1956. in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir BaaU Embry, who retired 
on. Dec. 31, 

Naval Commands. The appointment of Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Bryan Reynolds os Allied Maritime Air O.-ln-O., Channel Command, 
and Air C.-in-O., Enatom Atlantic Area of Supreme Allied Command, 
Atlantlo, was announced by SHAPE on Nov. U. Sir Bryan Reynolds 
will succeed Air Chief Marshal Sir John Boothman, itnd in addition 
to his NATO commands will also become Air Officer O.-ln-O., R.A.F. 
Coastal Command. 
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Defence College. Lt.-General CIotIs E. Byers (U.S.A.) asstuned tlie 
appointment of Commandant of tlie NATO Defence College in Paris 
on Nov. 15. General Byers, who had been Deputy Commandant of 
the U.S. National War College in Washington, succeeded Air Marshal 
Lawrence Darvall (Britain) on completion of the latter*s two-year 
term of duty. 

Civilian Appointments. 

It was announced hy the Ministry of Defence in London on Sept. 12 
that Mr. H. A. Sargeaunt, scientific adviser to the British Army 
Council, had been appomted assistant to Dr. H. P. Robertson (U.S. A.), 
scientific adviser to General Gruenther. 

New Task Force. 

A new NATO defence umt — the Southern European Task Force 
(SETAF) — was oflaciaDy inaugurated on Oct. 25. The force comprises 
the former U.S. occupation troops m Austria (numbering about 
5,500 men) and has its headq.uarters at Vicenza, northern Italy 

Despatch of Further U.S. Guided-Missile Units. 

It was announced m Washington on Dec. 22 that six guided- 
missile battalions armed with Corporal missiles would be sent to 
Europe early m 1956 to strengthen West European defences. The 
Corporah which has a range of well over 50 miles, is a development of 
the German V-2 and can he fitted with a conventional or an atomic 
warhead. The European Command of the U.S. Army already has 
one Corporal battalion and several Honest John rocket batteries, as 
well as SIX atomic cannon battalions consistmg of three batteries of 
two cannon each. 

Position of Greece. 

In view of the anti- Greek riots which had taken place in Istanbul 
and Izmir on Sept. 6, 1955 (see 14424 A), the new Greek Government 
of M. Karamanhs announced on Oct 11 that the Greek armed forces 
would not take part m NATO manoeuvres in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean which were to be held during that month, and that the Greek 
battalion in Korea would be recalled as soon as possible. It was 
stated that these measures had been taken as a protest against the 
** passive attitude ” of NATO after the anti-Greek Incidents in 
Turkey, and that Greece’s attitude would remain unchanged until 
the Turkish Government gave moral and material satisfaction. 

Loan of Canadian Warships to Norway. 

NATO H.Q. a.nnounced on Nov. 28 that, following discussions 
between the Chiefs of Naval Staff of the Royal Canadian Navy and 
the Royal Norwegian Navy, arrangements were being made by 
Canada to lend Norway three 2,3 60 -ton frigates — ^the Pentetang, 
Prestoman, and Toronto — to strengthen Norway’s anti-submarine 
defences. They will he delivered in March 1956. 

Fellowship and Scholarship Programme. 

The North Atlantic Council announced on Oct. 27 that it had 
approved detailed aiTangements for the NATO fellowship and 
scholarship programme agreed upon in July 1955, in implementation 
of Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty. A total of 13,500,000 
French francs would be set aside for 195 6 -.5 7, and there would be 
two categoiies of awards: (1) NATO research fellowships, to be 
awarded to established scholars for a period of a few months, and 
(2) long-term scholarships, to bo awarded to younger scholars for 
the 1956-57 academic year. The programme is designed to promote 
the study of historical, political, constitutional, legal, social, cultural, 
linguistic, economic, and strategic problems relating to the common 
heritage and historical experience of the Atlantic countries, as well 
as the present needs and future development of the North Atlantic 
community. 

It was stated that a select committee to choose candidates had been 
formed under the chairmanship of Mr. Wllgress (Canadian permanent 
representative to NATO, and chairman of the NATO committee on 
information and cultural relations), the other members being Dr. 
James B. Oonant (U.S. Ambassador in Bonn, and formerly President 
of Harvard University) ; M. Robert Marjolln (Professor at Nancy 
University, and formerly Secretary-General of tbe O.E.E.C.) ; Dr. 
Alberto Tarcblani (a former Italian Ambassador in Washington) ; 
and Mr. H. U. Willink (Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge). 

New Italian Fighter. 

An agreement was signed on June 2, 1955, under wWoh the U.S.A. 
agreed to provide military aid for the construction by the Fiat works 
In Turin of three prototypes of a new light jet fighter ,the P%at 0-91, 
A further agreement was signed on Dec. 7 between the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company and the Flat Motor Company for the installation 
of Bristol Orpheus jet engines in the F%at 0-91, and giving the Flat 
company the exclusive rights to make and seH in Italy any turbo-iet 
engine of Bristol design. 

Belgian Contribution to NATO. 

The Belgian Minister of Defence announced on March 2, 1955, 
that Belgium had undertaken to keep three Army divisions at 
7 7 per cent of strength at the disposal of NATO during 1955 Because 
of the fall in the Belgian birth-rate, however, she would bo able in 
1956 to keep only three divisions at 55 per cent of strength ; for 
this reason it had been decided to organize two divisions at adequate 
strength, and one division as a reserve which in an emergency could 
be placed at the disposal of NATO within a fortnight. 

Cost of German Defence. 

The German answer to the questionnaire sent out annually by 
NATO to all its members was handed over in Paris on Ang. 31, 1955, 
after It had been approved by the Federal Government. One of the 
features of the report was the contention of Dr. Sobftffer, the Federal 
Minister of Finance, that a net West German defence contribution 
of more than 9,000,000,000 DM. a year would " endanger the financial 
order and monetary stability " of the Federal Repuhlio. 


It was, however, reported from Bonn on Oct. 12 that the report 
had been returned hy the NATO review committee, which had 
criticized it as mcomplete and madequate and as having failed to 
take into account the normal factors for computing a member- 
country’s capacity to pay. This criticism was said to have been 
based prmcipally on the conclusion that whilst the Ministry of 
Pmance had obtamed a grant of 9,000-000,000 DM. from Parliament 
for rearmament, only a small fraction of this amount would actually 
be spent in 1956, smee virtually nothing had so far been done about 
raising the German armed forces. The committee also pointed out 
that it was unlikely that most of the 9,000,000,000 DM. Defence 
Budget would he spent m 1957, and at was suggested that the Federal 
Government shonld bear these facts m mind and review its position. 

Lord Montgomery’s Proposal for Unified Defence System. 

Speaking on “ Organization for War m Modem Times ” to the 
Royal Umted Service Institution in London on Oct. 12, Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery urged that there should he a single pohtical 
authority for the direction of war, with its seat m North America, 
and a supreme military authority for its military direction and to 
control world-wide air operations. 

The first object of Western strategy. Lord Montgomery said, 
must be to wm command of the air, which could not be done unless 
the Western air forces were organized and controlled as a single 
weapon. The economics of defence demanded closer integration, 
and eventually unification, of the three Services. Because of the 
increased tempo of modem war, the side that could execute its plans 
the most effectively from the beginning would gam the advantage. 
To destroy the enemy air forces, the air war must be directed and 
timed as part of a great smgle campaign, and the Western alliance 
must have the means of centrally controlling all moves m it. 

The supreme mihtary authority which he proposed would allocate 
the Western air forces (taking into accoxmt their countries of origin 
and logistics) to subordinate air commanders, who would each have 
reconnaissance, strike, and logistic support forces under them The 
strike forces would be composed of bomber, fighter-bomber, and 
fighter-interceptor units and would also bo responsible for air defence. 
In this way the whole weight of Western air power could he applied 
quickly to the right targets. 

The supreme military authority would control air operations, 
either through some agency within its own organization or, 
preferably, through a commander appointed for the purpose — 
preferably an American, since the U.S. A. had the only large strategic 
air force in the Western alliance For the initial air battle all air forces 
would come under the direct control of this authority; when the 
West had won control of the air, the air commanders could he put 
under the Supreme Commanders. [At present there are two Supreme 
Commands, Europe and the Atlantic ; Lord Montgomery urged 
the creation of three more — ^Pacific, Middle East, and South-East Asia.] 

Continuing, Lord Montgomery said that the bigger nations could 
prepare for both unlimited nuclear war and limited conventional 
war only by working on the principle of economy of force. But at 
the present time each Service tried to he self-contained, and In a 
largo measure succeeded. Armies and navies saw in air power a way 
of concentrating great fire-power for their particular tasks, and the 
cry went up for air forces to support armies and air forces to support 
navies. “ This, surely, is not the way to use the decisive Inatniment 
of warfare,” he said. ** We want to release the air forces from bondage 
and forge them into one mighty weapon. Instead, in the struggle 
X')etween the Services there is duplication and wastage. 

“ Our objective,” said Lord Montgomery, ** must be to bring 
the three Services more closely together, so that unification will be 
possible without confusion. . . . One dlfflonlty Is the intermingling 
of functions in modem war. Armies roqxure the support of air forces ; 
air forces require protection of their bases ; both are served by 
navies bringing fuel, food, and ammunition, and often able to partici- 
pate in the land-air battle with naval aircraft. ... To integrate the 
three [Services! more closely, a new type of senior officer, trained 
to be completely intor-Servlce from his earliest days, should gradually 
be produced. Cadet ooUegos, staff colleges, and so on might well 
be combined now.” 

Lord Montgomery criticized what he called the “ committee system 
of management ” found in London, where the professional side of 
defence was run by committees, boards, and councils Instead, 
he suggested : 

(I) A Minister of Defence with real power of decision and responsible 
for Mr, sea, and land forces, and also for civil defence. 

(II) An Under-Secretary in each Service Ministry to direct the 
Services In accordance with the instructions of the Minister of Defence. 

(iii) A Chief of Staff of the armed forces as professional adviser 
to the Minister. He would issue orders to the Service chiefs on defence 
matters and have power of decision in case of disagreements. 

(Iv) A Chief of Staff of each Service who would bo the sole pro- 
fessional adviser to his Under-Secretary. 

Only in this way, Lord Montgomery thought, could the Minister of 
Defence get true and imblosed advice, and only when he had the 
power of decision would the ** Service empires ” disappear. 

Lord Montgomery emphasized the importance of the Royal Navy, 
which might well play a definite part in saving Britain from complete 
disaster alter a heavy surprise attack. To control the seas, navies 
must have their own aircraft, for which some form of fioattng airfield 
was necessary ; with the progress In vertical take-off and landings, 
however, something smaller and cheaper shonld he designed than 
the present alroraft-oacrler. 
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The deTelopment of snxided inissiles and rockets, Lord Montgomery 
thought, would lead to the recasting of the present organization of 
taxjtical air forces, which were highly vulnerable so long as they were 
tied to long, easily distinguishable, concrete runways in forward 
areas. ** We must enable our aircraft to be launched without the 
use of large airfields, and to use pierced steel-plating airstrips in fields 
throughout the countryside. The tactical air forces ought to be freed 
from their role in air defence, their primary task bemg to disrupt 
enemy land movement. All hombmg and ground-attack aircraft 
must carry the nuclear weapon, which today many of them 
cannot do.” 


B. JAPAN. — New Cabinet formed by Mr. Hatoyama. 

Following the merger of the Democratic and Liberal parties 
as the Liberal Democratic Party (see 14351 A), the Japanese 
Prime Mmister, Mr. Hatoyama, reconstituted his Cabinet on 
Nov. 22 and presented it to the Emperor. The new administra- 
tion — ^the third headed by Mr. Hatoyama — ^was drawn solely 
from the Liberal Democratic Party (which has an overall 
majority in Parliament) and contained ten new Ministers, its 
membership bemg as follows : 


For aranes, Lord Montgomery suggested the formation of * ‘standard” 
divisions and the abohtion of the infantry and armoured divisions 
as at present existing. The “standard ” divisions would be composed 
of three groups of infantry, tanks, and artillery, able to fight both 
mobile or static battles. A detailed mvestigation was needed mto the 
size, role, tasks, and organization of reserve armies in the European 
theatre. 

As regards logistics, Lord Montgomery declared . “ We shall be 
fighting the air war at 700 knots or more But we still have a logistic 
system that moves at 15 knots.” Air transport on a gigantic scale 
was needed, and the ” tremendous admimstrative tail the Allies had 
to drag across Europe m World War II ” must be cut down. He also 
criticized as “ archaic ” the present mohihzation system, which 
he described as based on the old concept of a ” nation in arms,” 
with adequate warning of war and time to mobilize This concept, 
however, was no longer practical against a background of nuclear 
warfare. A sound civil defence organization was also vital, and must 
be under military direction and control. 

Agreement on New NATO Headquarters. 

An agreement making available to NATO a site in tbe Boulevard 
Lannes (near the Porte Dauphine on the edge of the Bois de Boulogne) 
for the construction of its new headquarters building in Pans was 
signed on Deo. 20 by Lord Tsmay, the Prefect of the Seine Department, 
and the chairman of the Pans Municipal Council. The building will 
he constructed according to designs by M. Jacques Carlu (Inspector- 
General of Civil Monuments in France, and an eminent French 
architect) and is expected to he ready In 1957. Its cost will be 
$6,600,000, of which 40 per cent will he contributed by the United 
States. 

Dr. Kristmn Gudmundsson, the Icelandic Foreign Minister, 
assumed the chairmanship of NATO for the year 1955-56 on 
Sept. 26, succeeding M. Stephanopoiilos (Greece). 

(NATO Information Division, Pans - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. NATO, 14365; A.) 

A. EGYPT. •— Aswan High Dam Project. - U.S. and 
British Offer to assist in Financing of Initial Stage. 

B'oUowing a visit to the United States by the Egyptian 
Mmister of Finance (Dr. Abdel Moneim el-Kaissouni) it was 
announced m Washington on Dec. 17, 1955, that the U.S. A. 
and Britain would give E^pt financial support m the con- 
struction of the first stage of the proposed High Dam at Aswan. 
Subject to approval by theix respective Parliaments, they would 
also be prepared to “ consider sympathetically in the light of 
then existmg circumstances further support towards financing 
the later stages [of the Aswan Dam project] to supplement 
World Bank financing.” No official statement was made about 
the amount of the British and U.S. offer, but it was unofficially 
rej^orted that the U.S.A. would contribute 1^56,000,000, whilst 
Britain would provide ^14,000,000 in the form of additional 
releases from Egypt’s blocked sterling balances. 

An offer of Soviet financial assistance in the construction of the 
Aiswan Dam had been made to the Egyptian Government in October 
last (see 14486 B). 

The Aswan Dam project, the completion of which is estunated 
to take 15-18 years, envisages the construction of a main dam 
365 feet high and three miles long to form a lake with an area 
of some 750 square miles. Irrigation projects would convert 
700,000 acres of intermittently irrigated land to dependable 
irrigation, and would open an additional 1,800,000 acres to 
irrigation for the first time. In addition, a power station at 
the dam would have a generating capacity of 750,000 kilowatts, 
almost half as much again as the present total installed 
capacity of Egypt. 

An agreement had been signed m Cairo on Oct. 80 by the 
Egyptian Government and the British firm of Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners under which the latter undertook to act as 
consulting engineers for the Aswam Dam project. Dr. 
Mohammed Sehm, secretary-general of the National Production 
Council, stated on Oct. 6 (when a preliminairy agreement with 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners was signed) that an inter- 
national body of consultants y^rould be retained as a “ higher 
body ” than Sir Alexander Cill and Partners, as Egypt wanted 
to *^draw on ea^perience all over the world.” 

(|3inws Manchest^ Guardian « New York Times) 

(Pirev. rep. Nile FrojectSt 13650 A.) 


Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama 
Mr. Mamoru Shigemitsu 

*Mr. Ryozo Makino 
Mr. Hisato Ichimada 
*Mr. Ichiro Kiyose 
*Mr. Eizo Kobayashi 
Mr. Ichiro Kono . . 

Mr. Tanzan Ishibashi 
*Mr, Shmji Yoshino 
*Mr. Isamu Murakami 
•‘'Mr. Tadao Kuraishi 
*Mr. Motoharu Baba 
*Mr. Naka Funada 

Mr. Tatsunosuki Takasaki 


*Mr. Masataka Ota 


Mr. Tadao Oasa . . 


*Mr. Matsutaro Shoriki . . 


Mr. Ryutaro Nemoto 


Prime Mimstei. 

Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister. 

Justice. 

Finance. 

Education. 

Welfare. 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Industry and International Trade 

Transport. 

Postal Services. 

Labour. 

Construction. 

Minister of State and Director- 
General of the Defence Board. 

Minister of State and Director- 
General of the Economic 
Planning Board. 

Minister of State and Director- 
General of the Local Autonomy 
Board. 

Minister of State and Chairman 
of the National l^ublic Safety 
Commission. 

Minister of State and Director- 
General of the Hokkaido De- 
velopment Board. 

Chief Cabmet Secretary. 


•Now Ministers. 


Tbe new JVDuisters of Justice and Education (Mr. Makino and Mr. 
Kiyose) have both been monxbers of tho House of Representatives 
since 1920, and are both lawyers. Mr. Kobayashi, an engineer, has 
been Yioo-Ministor for Gommerco and Industry. Mr. Yoshino was 
Minister of Coininorco and Industry in Xh*inco Kouoyo's Cabinet of 
1937 ; he was “ purged ” after the war but subsequently ” de-purged” 
and re-entered public life. Mr. Murakami, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of tho Yamato Construction Company, is a former 
deputy secretary -gonoriid of tho Liberal l>a.rty. Mr Kuraishi, formerly 
chairman of tho Diet Policy Committee of tho Liberal I^arty, led a 
Japanese parliamentary delegation to the U.S. A. and the l^hilippinos 
in 1951. Mr. Baba has boon a member of the House of Eopresontatives 
since 1936, and was chairman of its Legal Committee before entering 
tho Cabinet. Mr. Funada, a former Deputy Mayor of Tokio, was a 
prominent member of tho Seiyukai party before tho war, and held 
several important Government posts. Mr. Shoriki, proprietor of 
the newspaper Yomiun Shimhun, was an advisor to tho Kolso Cabinet 
during the war. Mr. Ota was formerly vioo-prosldont of tho newspaper 
IXochi Bhxmbun and a loading member of the Seiyukai party ; he 
was “ purged ” after the war, subsequently “ do-puigod,” and 
entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1952. 

Mr. ,Shigomltsu, Mr. Ichimada, Mr. Kono, Mr. Ishibashi, Mr. 
Takasaki, Mr. Oasa, and Mr. Nemoto retained their former portfolios, 
in addition to the Prime Minister himself. 


In presenting his new Government to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Hatoyama said that it would have three principal 
goals ; (1) Overall reform of the Government’s admimstrative 

structure in line with the special conditions of the country ; 
(2) complete revision of the tax structure with a view to 
maki^ the tax burden more bearable for the people; (8) 
revision of the Constitution so as to make it accord with the 
status of an independent nation.” 

Mr. Hatoyama welcomed the emergence of a two-party political 
system as ” a happy development for the advancement of democracy 
and parliamentary government in our country.” He added : “ While 
it goes without saying that democratic government is based on the 
will of the majority, it is also important that tho minority be treated 
in such a way as to be assured of respect for its position. Standing 
on the basis of the support of an absolute majority party, tho new 
Cabinet pledges itself to abide by this principle by listening with 
respect to the views of the minority party and by being constantly 
attentive to the voice of the people on all matters. . . 

Mr. Hatoyama was re-elected Prime Minister by the House 
of Representatives on the same day (Nov. 22), receiving 288 
votes against 150 for Mr. Suzuki, chairman of the Socialist 
Party. In the House of Councillors Mr. Hatoyama received 
149 votes and Mr, Suzuki 64. — (Japanese Embassy, London) 
(Prev. jrep* Party Mergers, 1453 1 A ; Hatoyama, Cabinet, 

X4X33 A { 14005 A») 
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A. KENYA. — Contmued Decline in Man Man 
Activities. - Relaxation of Conscription and Security 
Measures. - Ban on New African Political Organization. - 
Government Changes. 

The security situation in Kenya continued to improve m 
the last three months of 1955, Mau Mau activities bemg almost 
entirely confined to thefts of cattle. Security forces mauitamed 
their pressure against the remaining terrorists, who were 
estimated to number not more than 8,000 and to be confined 
mainly to the slopes of the Aberdare range and Mount Kenya. 
A field intelligence officer (James McNab) was killed on Nov. 10 
while leadmg an attack against a terrorist gang, whilst on 
Oct. 21 another British mtelligence officer (Donald Bellmgham) 
had been shot m error by loyal Africans when leadmg a patrol 
disguised as a Elikuyu. In view of the improved situation the 
Kenya Government announced on Dec. 15 that the period of 
compulsory national service in the Colony would be reduced 
after Jan. 1, 1956, from two years to 18 months, though the 
Government would reserve the right to retain for two years men 
regarded as operationally essential. 

Casualty figures of Mau Mau and of the security forces since 
the start of the emergency are given below, together with 
other recent developments. 

Casualty Figures. Statistics pnblislied in Nairobi on Jan. 1, 1956, 
showed that 10,173 Mau Mau terrorists had been killed, 2,274 bad 
been captured, and 2,124 had surrendered smce the beginning of the 
emergency (October 1952). In the same period the security forces 
had lost 57 Europeans, three Asians, and 512 Africans killed The 
number of civilians killed totalled 32 Europeans, 24 Asians, and 
291 Africans. It was estimated tn the report that not more than 
20 gang leaders of importance were still at large 

A detailed statement on the Government’s rehabilitation pro- 
gramme for Man Mau detainees, published on Oct. 19, 1955, showed 
that just under 62,000 Mau Mau were in custody at the end of 
September. Some 10,000 had already been released by that date, 
and it was hoped to increase the release rate from the existing level 
of about 1,000 a month. 

Temporary Suspension of Death Penalty for Unlawful Possession of 
Ammunition. Amendments to the emergency regulations concerning 
the possession of firearms and ammunition were pubhshed in the 
Kenya official Gazette on Deo, 28, 1955. They provided that, for a 
trial period of three months from Jan. 1, 1956, the penalty for 
unlawful possession of ammunition in circumstances such as to raise 
a reasonable presumption that it was intended to be used in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or to the maintenance of order was 
to be reduced from death to life Imprisonment, whilst the penalty 
for a similar offence committed m other circumstances would be 
reduced from life imprisonment to 10 years. 

Banning of African Political Organization. Following the relaxation 
in June 1955 of the total prohihitiou of African political associations, 
which had been in force since the beginning of the emergency, a 
new African political organization, known as the Kenya African 
National Congress, was formed at a meeting of many tribes in Nairobi 
on Deo. 18. The president of the organization, Mr 0. M. Argwings- 
Kodhek (a Nairobi African lawyer), said that it would have an 
African and not a tribal flavour, and that its policy would he slightly 
left of centre.” The declared aims of the new body wore to promote 
political organizations among Africans in Kenya and cultivate in 
them political and civic awakening and consciousness,” and '' to 
cultivate mutual relations with other political organizations in 
Kenya.” 

On Deo. 21, however, the Minister for African Affairs (Mr. Windley) 
announced that the Kenya Government would not permit the 
registration of the Kenya African National Congress. He explained 
that the proposals for the organization went beyond and infringed 
the Government’s published policy, which was intended to encourage 
the formation of African poHtical associations on a district hut not 
on a colony-wide basis. Previous experience had shown that the 
colony-wide type of organization had been used in the past to further 
the aims of teirorists, and at the present time, with gangs still at 
large, the Government could not accept such an organization. In 
the existing conditions, therefore, the Government could not permit 
any Kikuyu, Embu, or Mera to join political associations, and 
permission to hold further meetings to discuss a similar project 
would be refused. Mr. Windley also stated that the name of the 
proposed new organization was not aooeptablo to the Govemment, 

Increased Sentences on European Officials. Two former inspectors 
of the Kenya Police, A. P. Fuller and O. D. Waters, who had boon 
sentenced on Sept. 1 to 18 months* hard labour on charges of causing 
grievous bodily harm to an African prisoner who had died in their 
custody (see 14423 A), had their sentences increased to years by 
the Konya Supreme Court on Oct. 21 on the grrounds that their earlier 
sentences were Inadeauate. Chief Justice Sir Kenneth O’Connor, 
giving the court's decision, said that “ the cruelty inflicted on a 
helpless prisoner was not an isolated act or done in hot blood,” but 
was ** a deliberate, protracted, relentless course of conduct continued 
oyer five days.*' 

On Oct. 14 the Supreme Ooxirt had set aside a fine of ifJlO imposed 
on the third man accused in the ease (Mr. W. B. Bosch) and sub- 
stituted lor it a senteno© of six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, A fourth man ohfi^ed in the case, Mr. G. P, Ooppen, who had 
been fined £25 for his part in the affair, had since left Kenya. 


Mi*. Lennox-Boyd, the British Colonial Secretary, answering 
Questions on the case in the House of Commons on Oct. 26, said that 
he and the Governor had been ” greatly disturbed ” by the case, 
which had occurred at a time when a marked improvement had 
appeared m the control and discipline of the security forces. He was 
satisfied, however, after a detailed examination of all the circum- 
stances, that this was an isolated case and not symptomatic of a 
general disregard of lawful procedures by the Kenya police force. 
He did not consider, therefore, that an independent inquiry was 
reqmred. 

Mr. D. L. Blunt, a former Director of Agriculture in Kenya, 
was appointed Minister of Forest Development, Game, and 
Fisheries in the Kenya Government on Sept. SO, 1955, in 
succession to Major (now Sir) F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck, the 
newly appomted Speaker, Mr. J. J. Adie was appointed Minister 
for Education, Labour, and Lands on Sept. 19, but was 
succeeded on Dec. 6 by Mr. W. F. Coutts.-^Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev- rep. 14423 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues in 1955* 

New capital issues in the U.K. in 1955 amounted to 

£567,192,000, as compared with £471,130,000 in 1954. Of the 
1955 total, £525,101,000 (92.6 per cent) was for the home 
market, £39,941,000 (7 per cent) for Commonwealth and 
Empire countries, and £2,150,000 (0.4 per cent) for foreign 
countries. 

Issues in respect of the home market were divided hito the following 
categories : PubUo Bodies. £305,725,000 ; Production, £165,482,000 ; 
Trade, £13,375,000 ; Transport, £11,715,000 ; and Finance, 
£28,804,000 Classified by industrial and other groups, the total of 
all capital issues (home and overseas) was divided as follows * Govern- 
ments, £17,513,000 ; Local Authorities, £8,805,000 , PubUo Boards, 
£296,920,000 ; Ballways, nil , Gas and Water, £5,052,000 ; Electric 
Light and Power, £3,480,000 ; Telegraph and Telephone, £2,868,000 ; 
Boad Transport, £50,000 ; Shipping, Canals and Docks, £11,665,000 , 
Bankmg, Insurance, Investment and Finance, £37 ,536,0000 ; Property, 
£1,010,000 ; Coal, Iron, Steel and Engineering, £11,763,000 ; Motors 
and Aircraft, £1,143,000; Mining, £8,706,000 ; Oil. nil; Tea, 
Coffee and Rubber, £50,000 ; Breweries and Distilleries, £4,614,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £156,018,000. 

The above figures exclude all borrowings by the British 
Government ; shares issued to vendors ; allotments arising 
from the capitalization of reserve funds and undivided profits ; 
sales of already issued securities which add nothing to the 
capital resources of the company whose securities have been 
offered; issues in replacement of securities previously held in 
the United I^ingdom ; and private placmgs for which no market 
quotations are obtained. — (Midland Bank Ltd.) (14293 E.) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Expansion of East Pakistan Cabinet. 

The Provincial Ministry of East Pakistan was expanded on 
Sept. 7 to a total membership of 14. Based on a coalition of 
the Krishak Sramik party (K.S.P.), the mzam-e-Islam, 
dissidents of the Awami League (Dissident A.L.), the Congress 
Party, and the Scheduled Caste Federation, its composition 
was as follows (new Ministers marked by asterisk) : 

Mr. Abu Hussain Sarkar (K.S.P.)— -Chief Minister and Home 
Affairs, Including General Administration, Prisons, Transport, and 
Jute , Mr Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chaudhxy (iV'i2!am-fi-Ifl2am)-”Eduoa- 
tlon ; Mr Abdus Salam Khan (Dissident A.L ) — Communioa^ons, 
Buildings and Irrigation ; Mr. Hashim-uddin Ahmed. <K S.P.) 
Agrloiilture and Belief ; IVIr. Syed Azlzul Huq (K.S.P.) — Commerce, 
Labour, and Industry ; Mr. Syed Mustaghauaul Hua*^ (Dissident 
A.L )— Revenue ; Mr Ghyasuddin Ahmed Chaudhri* (K S P.) — 
Local Self-Government and Registration ; Mr. Latif Hosain* 
(K S.P.) — Food and Fisheries ; Mr. MahmudtmnaM Chaudhri* 
(K.S P.)— Public Relations ; Mr. Nasir-uddin Ahmed Chaudhri* 
(Nimm-e-Islam ) — Judicial and Legislature; Mr, A. M. Zahoorul Huq* 
(Dissident A.L.) — Medical and Public Health ; Mr. Basanta Kumar 
Das* (Congress) — Finance; Mr. Sarat Chandra Nazumdar* (Congress- 
Scheduled Caste) — Co-operatives ; and Mr. Madhusudhan Sarkar* 
(Scheduled Caste Federation) — Excise and Forests. 

The Ministry comprised six members of the Krishak Sramik 
party, three of the Dissident Awami I^eague, two of the Nizam- 
e-lsUm^ and three of the Congress Party or Scheduled Caste 
Federation. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 1:4273 

D. CHINA. — Adoption of Horizontal Script. 

As from Jan. 1, 1956, all Chinese newspapers appeared with 
characters printed horizontally, instead of in vertical form, and 
reading from left to right. The reform was the first instalment 
of a comprehensive linguistic project which had been decided 
upon in October last, and which will include the simphfleation 
of Chinese characters ; the promotion of the Peking form of 
pronunciation throughout the whole of China ; and, ultimately, 
the adoption of an alphabetic script for written Chinese, 

(Times - New York Tunes) 
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KEESmo’s CONTEMPOBARY ARCHIVES 


Deo, 31, 1955— Jan. 7, 1956. 


A. NORTHERN IRELAND. — UnemploymMit Situa- 
tion* - Discussions between NX and British Ministers. - 
Appointment and Membership of Development Coimcil 
to advise on Industrial Promotion. 

The Goverimieiit of Northern Ireland announced on Sept. 27, 
1955, that Lord Chandos, chairman of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd. and (as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton) a former British 
Colonial Secretary, had accepted an invitation to become chair- 
man of a new development council to assist the N.I. Govern- 
ment to promote new industries and to reduce unemployment 
in Northern Ireland. 

The creation of such a council had been foreshadowed by 
Major T..loyd-George (the British Home Secretary) on May 5, 
followmg a meeting which took place on Feb. 26 with a group 
of Northern Ireland Ministers comprising Mr. Brian Maginness 
(acting Prime Minister), Mr. Ivan Neill (Minister of Labour and 
National Insurance), and Lord Glentoran (Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry). Major Lloyd-George’s statement was 
made in the course of a House of Commons debate on the 
employment position in Northern Ireland. 

Mr. Robens (a former Labour Minister of Labour and National 
Service), who opened the debate, said that since 1945 unemployment 
figures for Northern Ireland had fluctuated between 28,000 and 
60,000, the present figure being 36,000, or 7.7 per cent of the 
working population. He pointed out that the position would have 
been worse but for the fact that 21,000 persons had emigrated to 
Canada since 1951, and called for a ** drastic programme ** of public 
works and the setting up of a development corporation with the 
primary task of co-ordinating efiorts to deal with unemployment, 
but having powers to borrow and lend money, as well as to carry 
on business itself if it thought fit. 

Major Lloyd-George, in reply, stated that the N.I. Goverxunent, 
in an eifort to provide more employment, had spont £5,000,000 
since 1945 on new factories, besides over £1,000,000 on grants and 
£500,000 on loans to new firms settling in Northern Ireland. However, 
although about 26,000 new jobs ha,d thus been provided and ** en- 
couraging progress been made in inducing firms to come to Northern 
Ireland, there was an undoubted need for increased expenditure on 
social investment, particularly on housing, schools, and hospitals. 
As regards the immediate situation, the Homo Secretary pointed out 
that harbour works to the value of £2,000,000 would bo carried out 
at Belfast. Furthermore, in an attempt to alleviate the situation in 
the aircraft industry ca-usod by the cancellation of military orders, 
the Ministry of Supply had arranged with the English Electric 
Company to sub-contract to Short Brothers and Harland (Belfast) 
the construction of additional Canherros, whilst Bristol Aircraft Ltd, 
had placed orders with Shorts for a further seven BrUannias, In 
addition, the Admiralty had arranged for the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. 
JPersm^i to be refitted at Belhist, thereby providing work for 500-600 
men for 12 months. 

After careful consideration, and after consulting the N.I. Govern- 
ment, the British Government had come to the conclusion that a 
development corporation with executive powers would not be 
desirable in Northern Ireland, where there were strong arguments 
against dividing responsibility and multiplying executive functions. 
The two Oovemnients had agreed, however, that there should be sot 
up without delay an advisory development council, including repre- 
sentatives of both sides of Industry from Britain and Northern Ireland, 
to aa vise the N T. Government on ways of promoting further economic 
development. The appointment of the ooimoll would not In any way 
derogate from the general responsibility of the N.I. Governinent, 
and it would be for that Governinent to oa.rry into effect such of the 
oouncil's recommendations as It might approve. Major Lloyd- George 
added that the British Go vernmon t had promised the N.I. Govemme nt 
Its support ** in whatever way seemed most appropriate in the light 
of the recommendations adopted hy Northern Ireland,** not excluding 
the provision of any supplementary finance required to give them 
effect. 

The comparatively heavy incidence of unemployment in 
Northern Ireland (which, at the time, averaged 8-10 per cent 
as compared with less than 2 per cent m Great Britain) had 
led to representations calling for urgent measures to alleviate 
the situation being made to the British Government in 
November, 1954, both by a deputation of Ulster Unionist M.P.s 
and by a mission of three Labour M.P.s who had previously 
visited Northern Ireland. 

The Labour M.P.s conoemed — ^Mr. Bobens, Mr. Callagboa (a 
former Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty), and Mr. Bottomley 
(a former Secretary for Overseas Trade) — called in their memorandum 
to the Home Secretary for (1) a vigorous plan of economic expansion, 
financed by grants and low-interest loans ; (2) the construction at 
Belfast of a new dry dock able to take the largest ships afloat ; (H) the 
settjng-up of a textile development council $ (4) greater use of 
existing facilities for aircraft production ; (5) the expansion of 
workers* training facilities. 

The first meeting of the Northern Ireland Development 
Coimcil took place on Nov. 24, 1955. Its membership (apart 
from Lord pnan4oS| the chairman) had been announced on 
NoV.m1, . 


Mr. James Crawford, general president, National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, and member of tbe T.XJ.C. General Council; 
Mr. H J. Ourlis, district organizer. National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers ; Captain B. C. M. Duckworth, R.N. , Colonel 
S. G. Haughton, chairman of John Kelly, Ltd., Belfast, coal importers 
and shipowners ; Mr. S. C. Leslie, head of the Information Division, 
H.M. Treasury ; Sir Ewart Smith, a director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. ; Mr. W. J. P. Webber, general secretary. Transport 
Salaried Staffs Association, and a member of the T.U.C General 

^^iTwas announced on Sept. 29, 1955, that the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd. (a subsidiary of Associated Electrical In- 
dustries Ltd., of which Lord Chandos is chairman) would build 
at Lame (Co. Antrim) the largest steam-turbine works in 
Europe. The project, expected to be completed by 1957 at a 
cost of £8,000,000, will give employment to 8,200 persons. 
(Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig, Belfast - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. 14393 E.) 

B. NORWAY - SOVIET UNION. — Norwegian Labour 
Party rejects M. Khrushchov's Proposal for Closer 
Contact with Soviet Communist Party. 

It was reported on Dec. 10 by Arbeiderbladetf the organ of 
the Norwegian Labour Party, that during the recent visit to 
Moscow of Hr. Gerhardsen, the Norwegian Prime Minister, 
M. Khrushchov had enquired about the possibility of establish- 
ing closer contact between the Norwegian Labour Party and the 
Soviet Communist Party, and had suggested that delegations 
should be exchanged between the two parties and their related 
organizations. After consideration of the proposal by the 
central executive of the Norwegian Labour Party, however, 
Hr. Gerhardsen, in his capacity as party chairman, had informed 
M. Khrushchov that his party was unable to accept it. 

** The Communist Party of the Soviet Union and tho Norwegian 
Labour Party,** Hr. Gorhardsen*s letter said, ** have very different 
views about many basic political questions, and there is therefore no 
basis for party co-oporatlon between them. In so far as the Communist 
Farty*s proposal represents a desire for greater mutual understanding 
between tho countries in the East and West, wo welcome It with 
pleasure.'^ , , . 

A suggestion in Hr. Gerhardsen’s letter that reciprocal visits 
of Norwegian Labour and Soviet journalists would make “ a 
worthwhile contribution to mutual understanding ” was sub- 
sequently accepted by M. Khmshchov. — (Arbeiderbladet, Oslo - 
Royal Norwegian Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 145^^ C.) 

C# WALES. ■— New Fimctiom for Welsh OfiBce. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government (Mr. Sandys) 
informed Welsh local authorities on Dec. 80 that all lo^l 
government functions relating to Wales and Monmouthshire 
would in future be exercised through the Ministry’s Welsh 
Office at Cathays Park, Cardiff, except where such arrangements 
presented serious difficulties. 

The only Welsh affairs which would continue to be dealt with 
from Whitehall would be district audits (with tho exception of 
appeals), Exchequer grants under tho Local Government Act, 1948, 
statistical returns, superannuation of local government employees, 
rating and valuation, and the administration of certain works 
regulation Acts. 

A Ministry official explained that the transfer of these 
functions completed a process that had been going on for some 
time. When the Welsh Office was set up in 1931 it assumed all 
the responsibilities for local government, housing, water supply, 
etc., which had previously been carried out by the Welsh 
Board of Health. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) (14597 E*) 

D. SOVIET UNION UNITED STATES — Publicatioii 
of U.S. Magazine to be resumed in the U.S.S.R. 

It was announced in Moscow on Dec. 23 that the Soviet 
Government had agreed to a proposal by the U-S. Government 
that the Russian-language magazine Amerika sliould again be 
published and distributed in the Soviet Union by the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow. The magazine was founded in 1945 but 
suspended publication in 1952, when the U.S. Embassy said 
that it had reason to believe that it was not reacliing the general 
public. The magazine will be edited and printed in the U.S.A. 
and will concentrate on cultural and other non-political subjects. 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. XZ382 B.) 

E, NEW ZEALAND - UNITED KINGDOM. — Re- 
ciprocal Social Security Agreement. 

An agreement for a reciprocm social security scheme between 
the U.K. and New Zealand was signed in Wellington on Dec- 20 
and wfll come into operation on April 1, 1956. It covered the 
payment of retirement and widows^ pensions and mad^ benefits 
at the current rate available to British people emigrating to 
New Zealand and to New Zealanders living in the United 
Kingdom— (Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 
(Frev. rep. UJC-Australian Agreement^ ia9<>7 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The New Year Honours. 

The New Year Honours List was published on Jan. 1, the 
principal awards being set out below : 

Barons. Colonel J. J. Astor, chairman of the Times Pnblishingr 
Company, lately chairman of the Press Council, and Conservative 
M.P. for Dover from 1922 to 1945 , Sir Raymond Evershed, Master 
of the Rolls ; the Most Rev Dr Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York 
and Primate of England , Sir Frederick Godber, chairman of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Co Ltd 

CThe Archbishop of York, Dr. Garbett, died on Dee. 31, 1955, 
the day before the Honours List was published. The barony wiU 
not be created, its pubhcation in the Honours List being due to the 
fact that it had been approved by the Queen before Dr. Garhett's 
death ] 

Baronets. Sir Hubert Honidsworth, Q.C., chairman of the National 
Coal Board ; Colonel J. R. H. Hutchison, M.P, (Conservative, 
Glasgow, Scotstoun), for pohtical and public services ; Colonel 
Charles Ponsonby, chairman of the Royal Empire Society, formerly 
Conservative M.P. for Sevenoaks (1935-50), for pohtical and public 
services. 

Companions of Honour. Yiscount Cecil of Chelwood^ (91), for 
pubhc services, Sii' John Kotelawala, Prime Munster of Ceylon; 
Mr. Arthur Waley, for services to the study of Chinese hteratnre. 

rVisoount (Robert) Cecil of Chelwood was President of the League 
of Nations Union from 1923 to 1945, and received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1937. He was Conservative M P. for East Marylebone from 
1906-10 and Independent Conservative M P for Hitchin from 
1911-23, and held the successive posts of Parhamentary Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs (1915-16), Minister of Blockade (1916-18), 
Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1918), Lord Privy 
Seal (1923-24) and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1924-27) ] 

Knights Bachelor. Dr. Eric Ashby, President and Vice-Chancellor 
of Queen’s University, Belfast , Mr. J. G. Banks, Lord Provost of 
Edinbuigrh ; Major A. H Bibby, for pohtical and pubhc services 
in Lancashire and Cheshire ; Major Reginald Bullm, chairman, 
Portsmouth Local Employment Committee and Disablement Advisory 
Committee, vioe-president of the Magistrates’ Association , Mr. Charles 
Connell, chairman, Charles Connell & Co Ltd (shipbuilders), Glasgow ; 
Judge Edgar T. Dale, County Court Judge ; Mr Henry Dalton, 
Assistant Commissioner, Metropolitan Pohce ; Colonel Alan Gomme- 
Duncan, M.P. (Conservative, Perth and East Perthshire), for pohtical 
and pubhc services ; Colonel Bartle Edwards, chairman of Norfolk 
County Council ; Lieut. -Colonel Fordham Flower, chairman, 
Executive Council, Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon , Mr Leslie Ford, general manager. Port of London Authority ; 
Alderman Harry Hardy, for pohtical and public services in the West 
Ridmg of Yorkshire ; Mr R. G Hawtrey, the economist ; Mr. Frank 
Higgmson, secretary, Imperial War Graves Commission , Dr. Eric 
James, High Master of Manchester Grammar School , Mr. H. F. H. 
Jones, deputy chairman. Gas Council , Brigadier A. H. KiUick, 
secretary, Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors ; Professor Horsch 
Lauterpacht, Q.C., British judge of the International Court of 
Justice, lately Whewell Professor of International Law at Cambridge ; 
Mr. William Lyons, chairman and managing director, Jaguar Cars 
Ltd., Coventry , Mr G M MoNaughton, Chief Engineer, Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government ; Mr. Walter Mercer, Professor 
of Orthopaedic Surgery, Uiuversity of Edinburgh, and President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh , Mr. Victor Negus, 
consulting surgeon. King’s College Hospital, London ; Dr George 
North, the Registrar- General ; Mr. Tom O’Brien, M P. (Labour, 
Nottingham West), member of the General Council of the T.U C. and 
general secretary of the National Association of Theatrical and Klne 
Employees ; Dr. A. G Pugsley, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Bristol ; Brigadier R. H. Rayner, formerly Conservative 
M.P. for Totnes (1934-55), for political and public services ; Mr, 
W. W. F. Shepherd, for political and public services in Cheshire; 
Brigadier E. 0. Skaifo, for political and public services in Wales ; 
Colonel O. F. Stern, for services to hortictilture ; Mr. John Stewart, 
chairman of Wages Councils , Mr. A. R. Astley Woeton, Legal 
Adviser and Solicitor, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food , 
Professor Solly iZuckerman, deputy chairman, Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy. 

Other recipients of knighthoods, apart from those enumerated 
above, included the following : 

Foreign Office List. Mr. Charles Bmpson, H.M. Ambassador in 
Santiago ; Brigadier Richard Gambier-Parry, Director of Com- 
muxucations, Foreign Office ; Mr. W. H. T. Luce, lately Adviser on 
External and Constitutional Affairs, Sudan Government ; Mr. J, W. 
NichoUs, H M. Ambassador In Tel- Aviv ; Mr, F B. A- Rimdell, 
H.M. OonsuI-GeneraJ at Now York, Mr. W. J. SulUvan, H.M. 
Ambiissador in Mexico City. 

Commonwealth of Australia List, Mr. J. V. H. Best, formerly 
Federal President of the Australian Dental Association, for public 
services ; Mr. E. J. F Boyer, chairman of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, for public services ; Mr A. S. Brown, Secretary of the 
Prime Minister’s Department, Canberra, and Secretary to the 
Cabinet , Mr. J. R. McGregor, for services to the Australian wool 
industry , Mr. A. S. Mitchell, of Melbourne, for public services to 
the Commonwealth of Australia ; Mr. F. B, I*hillips, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Papua and Now Guinea ; Lieut.-Ooneral Henry 
Wells, Chief of the Australian General Staff. 

New Zealand List. Mr. W W, MulhoUand, of Canterbury, for 
services to fanning in New Zealand ; Mr* Thomas Clifton Webb, Q.O., 
New Zealand High Commissioner In London, 


Ceylon List. Mr. R. S. B. Gunewardene, the Ceylonese Ambassador 
m Washington. 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. Judge G. C. Ligertwood, of 
the Supreme Court of South Australia ; Mr- Malcolm McIntosh, 
Minister of Works and Mimster of Marine, South Australian Govern- 
ment ; Mr. F P. Selleck, Lord Mayor of Melbourne ; Professor S. 
McM. Wadham, Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, 
for pubhc services. 

Colonial Office List. Kamil Mohamed Anff bin Kadir Mustan, for 
pnbhc services m Penang, Malaya ; Dr. Paul Boffa (formerly Minister 
of Health and Social Services m Dr. Borg Olivier’s Cabinet), for 
pubhc services m Malta ; Mr. J. E. Carberry, Chief Justice of Jam^ea ; 
Major F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck, Speaker of the Kenya Legislative 
Council, for pubhc services in Kenya , Mr. J. H. M. de Comarmond, 
Chief Justice of the High Courts of Lagos and the Southern Cameroons ; 
Mr. Gordon Hadow, Deputy Governor of the Gold Coast ; Mr- J. D. 
Harford, Governor of St. Helena ; Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, Director, 
Empire Cotton Growmg Corporation’s Research Station, Uganda; 
Mr. Ragnar Hyne, Chief Justice of Fiji ; Mr. T. P F. McNeice, 
chairman of the Committee on Local Government, Smgapore ; 
Dr. S. L. Ayodeji Manuwa, Chief Medical Adviser to the Federal 
Government, Nigeria ; Mr. Theodore Pike, Governor of British 
Somaliland ; Mr R. Evelyn Turnbull, Governor of North Borneo ; 
Mr D C. Watherston, Chief Secretary, Federation of Malaya 

Royal Navy List, Army List, and Royal Air Force List. Recipients 
of kmghthoods m the armed forces included Vice-Admiral W. W. 
Davis, Vice-Admiral M. H. Elhott, Vice-Admiral C. F. W Norris, 
Rear-Admiral L. E Rehbeck (retd ), Lieut.- General R A. Hull, 
Lieut -General B. C. H. Eammins, Lieut -General Horatius Murray, 
Acting Air Marshal Lawrence Da.rvall, Air Vice-Marshal L. J. V. 
Bates, and Air Vice-Marshal Douglas Macfadyen. 

Royal Victorian Order. Recipients of the K C.V O. moluded 
Professor A. E. Richardson, the President of the Royal Academy. 

D.B.E. Awards. The D.B.E was conferred upon the Countess 
of Albemarle, ebairman of the Development Commission ; Miss 
Margot Fonteyn, prvrna ballerina of the Sadlers Wells Ballet (Miss 
Fonteyn is the wife of the Panamanian Ambassador in London, Dr. 
Roberto de Arias) , Mrs. Kathleen Lonsdale, Professor of Chemistry 
and head of the Department of Crystallography, University College, 
London , and Mrs. Lucilo Sayers, for pohtical and public services 

The D.B E. was also conferred upon Mrs Grace Hilda Boss, 
Minister for the Welfare of Women and Children m the New Zealand 
Cabmet. The award was announced in the New Zealand List. 

C.B.E. Awards. Recipients of the C.B.B. included Group-Captain 
Douglas Bader, the legless fighter ace,” for services to the disabled ; 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett, the journalist and broadcaster ; Mr. Rudolf 
Bing, manager of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, formerly 
artistic director of the Edinburgh Festival and manager of the 
Glyndoboume Opera ; Miss Agatha Christie (Mrs Max MaBowan), 
the writer of detective stories ; Mr. L. P. Hartley, the novelist and 
critic , Dr. B. T Jenkins, the Welsh historian ; Mr. Paul Scofield, 
the Shakespearean actor ; Sir Osbert SitweB, the author and poet ; 
and Miss C. V. Wedgwood, the historian. 

The followmg titles were taken by the new barons created 
in the Birthday Honours of June 1955 (see 14252 A) and by 
the two recipients of baronies in the governmental reorganiza- 
tion of April last (see 14129 A, page 14132) ; 

Mr. Ralph Assheton, formerly Conservative M.P. for the City of 
London, Rushcliffe, and Blackbnm West — Lord CUtheroe ; Sir 
Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of Unilever Ltd — ^Lord Heyworth ; 
Mr. Malcolm McCorquodale, formerly Conservative M.P. for Epsom 
and Sowerby — Lord McCorguodale of Newton , Sir Arnold McNair, 
Q.C., formerly President of the International Court of Justice — ^Lord 
McNair ; Mr. Henry Strauss, Q.C., formerly Parhamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade — ^Lord Conesford ; Commander T. D. Galbraith, 
Minister of State, Scottish Office — Lord Strathclyde. 

Viscount Swinton, who received an earldom on rehnciulshLing the 
post of Commonwealth Relations Secretary in April last, took the 
title of the Earl of Swinton. 

Lord Iveagh was invested with the Order of the Garter 
(K.G.) on June 18, 1955, and Lord Bilsland and Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres were invested with the Order of the 
Thistle (K.T.) on July 4 . A baronetcy was conferred on Sir 
Seymour Howard m November last on his retirement from the 
office of Lord Mayor of London. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Birthday Honours, 14252 A.> 

B. SPEED-BOAT RACING. — New World Record.. 

Mr. Donald Campbell, of Britain, broke his own world 
water-speed record on Nov. 16 when his jet-powered speedboat 
Bluebird set up a new record by averaging 216.2 m.p.h. on two 
runs over a measured kilometre on Lake Mead, Nevada, U.S.A. 
Mr. Campbell. achieved a speed of 239.5 m.p.h. on the first nm 
and of 193 m.p.h. on the second run. 

(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14338 E.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — November Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom in November totalled 
£341,600,000, exports £262,200,000, and re-exports £10,000,060, 
the adverse ■visible balance for the month thus amounting to 
£69,800,000, (Board of Trade Journal) (Prevr rep^ 14563 Gj) 
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A. TURKEY.— New Cabinet formed by M. Menderes. - 
Democratic Party’s Criticisms of Government’s 
Economic Policy* 

M. Menderes submitted Ms resignation to President Bayar on 
Nov. 29, following a stormy meeting of the parliamentary 
group of the Democratic Party during which all the members 
of his Cabinet had resigned. The dispute arose out of strong 
criticisms of the Government’s economic policy, and demands 
by a number of Democratic deputies for a parliamentary 
debate on the economic situation. During the meeting several 
deputies accused Ministers of having placed the country m a 
precarious economic position, emphasizing m this conneiaon 
the growing inflation, the constant rise m the cost of living, 
the shortage of certain goods, and the unbalanced state of 
Turkey’s foreign trade. Several Ministers, including M. Polatkan 
(the Finance Mmister), M. Yircali (the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry), and M. Zorlu (the Deputy Premier) were also 
accused of alleged irregular practices in the granting of 
import hcences and the issue of foreign exchange permits- 
M. Menderes, who was himself given a vote of confidence by 
the parliamentary group, eventually suggested that those 
Ministers who had ceased to enjoy the party’s confidence 
should resign. 

Press reports from Ankara pointed out that, in addition to the 
deterioration in the economic situation, the secession oi a number 
of leading Democratic deputies at the time of the patty’s National 
Congress (see 14549 A) had caused increasing perturbation in the 
ranks of the party. 

President Bayar immediately asked M. Menderes to form 
a new Cabinet, and on Dec. 9 the membership of the new 
Government — ^the fourth headed by M. Menderes since 1950 
— ^was announced as follows : 


♦M. Adnan Menderes 

M. Cemil Bengii . . 

M. Semi Ergin 
♦M. EminKalafat.. 

♦M. Celal Yardimci 
M. Huseyin Avm Goktiirk 
♦M. Ethem Menderes 
♦Professor Fuat Koprulu 
*M. Nedim Okmen 
M.; Ahmet Ozel . . 

*M. Muammer Cavusoglu 
♦M. Fahrettin Ulas 
M. Naflz Korea . . 

M. Hadi Husmen. . 

M. Esat Budakoglu 
M. Arif Demirer . . 

M. Miimtaz Tarhan 
♦M. Samet Agaoglu 


Prime Mmister and 
Minister of Defence. 

Ministers of State. 


Acting 


Justice. 

Interior. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Fmance. 

Education. 

Public Works. 

Commerce. 

Health. 

Customs and Monopolies. 
Agriculture. 

Communications. 

Labour. 

Industrial Development. 

• Member of previous Cabinet. 

Of the 18 Ministers, nine were members of the previous Government, 
but only M. Ethem Menderes and M. Agaoglu retained their former 
portfolios, whilst Professor Kdpnilti returned to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which he had headed from May 1950 until April 1955. 
The new Ministers were MM. Bengu, Ergin, Gdkttirk, Ozel, Kdrez, 
Htsmen, Budakoglu, Demirer, and Tarhan 

The new Government’s statement of policy was approved 
by the parliamentary group of the Democratic Party on 
Dec. 14 by 343 votes to 87, with seven abstentions, and by the 
Grand National Assembly in the early hours of Dec. 17, w^hen, 
after a long debate, the Assembly passed a vote of confidence 
toy 890 votes to 58. All the Opposition parties — the People’s 
i»arty, Party, and the newly-formed Freedom 

IParty^voted against the Government, whilst 50 to 60 
l^mocrats were reported to have abstained. 

^In the economic field the Government proposed to continue 
economic development projects already begun but not to start new 
projects, and to take measures to reduce Turkey's adverse trade 
r balance. The programme also announced the formation of a High 
Economic Council to co-ordinate economic affairs, the setting-up of 
. a new Ministry of Industry, Minerals, and Power, and drastic measures 
ifco combat corruption and proflteoring- 

Ijo the political sphere the Government proposed to amend the 
Constitution to improve the working of the country's political 
institutions ; to repeal some of the Press laws enacted dudng the 
past 18 months, and, in particular, to amend the law so as to enable 
Journalists accused of Ubel in matters of public Interest to plead 
Justification (the denial of this right was one of the principal reasons 
for Hie recent split in the Democratic Party) ; to repeal also the 
amendments to the electoral law passed in 1954 ; and to introduce 
pther amendments to that law ensurhig tree voting at elections. 

It was announced on Deo. 20 that the Defence portfolio 
been provisionally l^naferred by the Prime Minister to 
1 ( 1 ^ 1 ^^ consequently became acting 


The parliamentary group of the Democratic Party decided on 
Dee. 21, by 360 votes to 20, to demand a parliamentary inquiry 
mto the conduct of M. Zorlu, M. Yircali, and M. Polatkan in 
connexion with the allegations about malpractices in the 
issumg of import licences and foreign exchange permits under 
the pre^nous Government. The motion had been opposed by 
M. Menderes, who suggested that a parliamentary inquiry 
should be held by the new Government prior to any further 
proceedmgs ; his proposal, however, w^as overruled. 

On Dec. 15 the disciplinary committee of the Democratic 
Party decided that M. Mukerrem Sarol, the former Minister 
of State m charge of Press affairs, and a member of the party’s 
directing committee, should be temporarily suspended from 
actmg service in the party pending the next party congress. 
The directing committee had previously passed a motion to 
bring M. Sarol before the disciplinary committee on charges of 
having been guilty of “ irregular practices ” and of having 
caused dissension within the party. — (Turkish Embassy, 
London - Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14549 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — ^Proclamation of Independence. - Ending 
of Anglo-Egyptian Condominium. 

The world’s youngest nation, the “ independent and demo- 
cratic republic of the Sudan,” was officially proclaimed in 
Khartoum on Jan. 1, 1956, on which date the Anglo-Egyptian 
condiminium (established in 1808) came to an end after 57 
years. At the same time the former office of Governor- 
General was abolished, and the powers of Head of State were 
formally assumed by a five-man Council of State consisting 
of Mr. Ahmed Mohamed Yasin (nominated by the National 
Unionists), the Speaker of the Senate ; Mr. Dardiri Mohamed 
Osman (nominated by the united Opposition parties), a member 
of the former Governor-General’s Commission ; Mr. Siricio Iro 
(of the Liberal I^arty), representing the southern Sudan ; and 
Senator Ahmed Mohamed Salah and Mr. Abdel Fattah 
el-Moghrabi, the two independent members. 

The formal proclamation of Sudanese independence took 
place at the Governor-General’s Residency, the ceremonjr 
being attended by the leaders of the Government and Opposi- 
tion parties, the leaders of the two religious sects (Sayed Abdel 
Rahman el-Mahdi and Sayed Ah el-Mirgham), and repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers. The British and Egyptian 
Governments were represented by Mr. Dodds-Parker (Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs) and Miralai 
Abdel Fatteh Hussein, who, on behalf of their Governments, 
formally presented documents recognizing the independence 
of the Sudan and the ending of the former Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium. 

Mr. Ismail Azhari, the Prime Minister of the Sudan, gave 
an address in which he said that there was “ no occasion in 
the history of the Sudan and its people greater than this, when 
the country has attained its full independence and sovereignty.” 
He added : “ If this day marks tlie end of our struggle for 
independence, it is also the beginning of our task of building 
our future progress. Our people were determined to achieve 
their independence ; they are even more determined to 
maintain it.” After Mr. Azhari had thanked Britain and 
Egypt for fulfilling their pledges to the Sudan, he and the 
Leader of the Opposition formally hauled down the British 
and Egyptian flags and hoisted in their place the new 
Sudanese flag — a horizontally-striped tricolour of blue, yellow 
and green, symbolizing respectively the Nile, the desert, and 
agriculture. 

Apart from Britain and Egypt, nine countries announced 
their formal recognition of the Republic of the Sudan on 
Jan. 1 — ^the United States, Belgium, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, 
the Lebanon, Pakistan, South Africa, and the Yemen. Con- 
gratulatory messages were sent to the Council of State by 
H.M, Queen Elizabeth II, President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony 
Eden, Mr. Nehru, and other Heads of State and statesmen. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Frev. rep. Sudan, 14609 A.) 

Note. The Sudaa has an area of nearly 1,000,006 equaro miles, 
beiner bounded on the north by Egypt, on iho oast by the Red Sea 
and Ethiopia, on the south by Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian 
Congo, and on tho west by French Equatorial Africa and IJbya. 
The population, nearly 9,000,000, is of Arab, Negro, and Nubian 
(mixed Arab-Negro) blood, with a small foreign element. The 
principal exports are cotton and ground-nuts, and tho principal 
grain-crop millet, the staple food. Much livestock (camels, sheep, 
goats, horses) is owned by the nomadic Arab and Negro tribes. The 
only two towns of appreciable size are Khartoum, the capital (about 
87,000) and Omdurman (over 130,000). The principal ports are 
Suakin and Port Sudan.-— *(Bd. K.O,A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — The General Elections. 

General elections for a new National Assembly were held 
on Jan- 2 throughout Metropolitan France and the oversea 
departments and territories. As explained on page 14582 (end 
of first column) the elections in Algeria were postponed. 

The total number of deputies elected in Metropolitan 
France was 544, whilst 50 were elected in the oversea depart- 
ments and territories — ^a total of 594. The National Assembly 
will be brought up to its full strength of 626 by the subsequent 
election of 30 deputies for Algeria and of two more deputies for 
the oversea territories — one for New Caledonia, where the 
elections will take place on Jan. 8 , and another for French 
Oceania, where they will be held on Jan. 29, 

Tabulated results of the elections are given below, showing 
( 1 ) the results for Metropolitan France (544 seats) ; ( 2 ) the 
results for the oversea territories and departments (50 seats), 
excludmg the two results still outstandmg ; and (3) the overall 
total for Metropolitan France and the oversea departments 
and territories (594 seats). 

Results for Metropolitan France. 

Party gains and losses were as follows : 

Seats Gams ( + ) or 

(1956) (1951) losses (—) 


Communists and progressistes 

145 

93 

+52 

Socialists 

88 

94 

— 6 

Moderds (Independents, Independent 
PaysanSi A.R.S.) . . 

94 

125 

—31 

Radicals, R.G.R., U.D.S.R, 

M.R.P. (Popular Republicans) 

71 

82 

—11 

71 

85 

—14 

Poujadists (U.D.C.A.) 

52 

— 

+52 

Social Republicans (GauUists) 

16 

57 

—41 

Various Left-wing groups . . 

4 

6 

2 

Bmsemhlement National 

8 

— 

+ 8 


Abbreviations. P.G.R. — Raasemblement des gaudies r4pid)hcatnes ; 
U. D. S.B.. — Umon ddmocrattque et socialxste de la Resistance ; M.B.P. — 
Mouvement Ripubltcain Populaire ; A.R S. — Action ripublicaxne et 
sodaJe (Dissident GaoUists) ; XJ D.C.A. — Union pour la defense des 
commertanis et artisans. 

The Independents are also known as Independent Republicans. 

The jfigures given below show the votes cast for the various 
parties, gains and losses of votes compared with 1951 (the last 
general election), and the approximate percentage of votes 
received in both elections ; 

Percentage 
Gain or of votes 



Votes 


loss 

(1956) 

(1951) 

Communists and progressistes 

5,492,332 

4. 

481,074 

25.6 

25.9 

Socialists 

3,187,890 

+ 

465,457 

15.0 

14.9 

Moderds 

3,085,576 

+ 

760,144 

14.1 

12.3 

Radicals, R G.R., U.D.S.R. 

2,852,567 

+ 

866,941 

13 6 

11,2 

M-R.P 

2,355,873 

+ 

38,106 

10.6 

12 8 

Poujadists 

2,608,481 


— 

12.1 

— 

Social Republicans (GauUists) 

911,450 


3,068,987 

4.2 

20.4 

Various Left-wing groups - 

354,919 

+ 

313,584 

1.6 

0.1 

Rassemblement National 

335,486 


— 

1.5 

— 


The figures given above were those officially Issued by the French 
Ministry of the Interior. 


The electorate in Metropolitan France totalled 26,871,688 
(of whom 53 per cent were women), an increase of over 2,300,000 
since the general election of 1951 — ^attributable to the natural 
increase of the population by about 300,000 a year, improved 
methods of electoral registration, and natural^ations among 
the fairly large immigrant population. Nearly 21,800,000 
voters (82.2 per cent of the electorate) went to the polls, voting 
being heavy in all areas and reaching 90 per cent in some 
parts of France. Abstentions numbered over 4,500,000 (17.2 
per cent, the lowest smee the war and comparmg with 19.8 
per cent in 1951). Over 670,000 ballot papers were spoiled. 


Results for Oversea Departments and Territories. 

KAfw.’ 'efefe8(+)or 

I I c f s J^ses ( — ) 

Overseas Independents IT f — 5 
Itcissemhlement Bemocratique Africain* 9 8+0 

h ep 9 s W5S Z I 

Communists .. .. .. .. 5 4 +1 

U.D.S.R 4 7 -8 

R*G.R 8 1 +2 

Payaans and Ind. Paysam . . . . 2 8 — 1 

M.R.P. 1 2 — 1 

Others 5 — +5 


The elections took place in the oversea departements of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Reunion, and French Guiana, and in the following 
temtoires d*outre-mer — Senegal, Dahomey, the Cameroons, Togo, 
Mauritania, Upper Volta, the Ivory Coast, French Sudan, Middle 
Congo, Gaboon, Ubangui-Chari, Chad, French Gnlnea, Niger, French 
Somaliland, Madagascar, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the Comoro 
Mauds As explained above. New Caledonia and French Oceania 
(Tahiti, etc.) will also go to the polls. 

Overall Results for Metropolitan France and 
Oversea Departments and Territories. 

With the exception of the 80 Algerian deputies still to he 
elected, and the two results outstanding from the territeires 
d^outre-mer, the membership of the new National Assembly 


will therefore be as follows : 

Communists and progressistes . . . . . . 150 

Moderes (Independents, Ind. Paysam, A.R.S.) 96 

Socialists . . . . . - . , . . 94 

♦Radicals, R.G,R., U.D.S.R 87 

M.R.P. (Popular Republicans) ... 72 

Poujadists (U.D.C.A.) . . . . . . . 52 

Social Republicans (GauUists) . . . .22 

Overseas Independents . .... 9 

Various Left-wmg groups ... 6 

Vanous Overseas groups . . . , . 5 

Rassemblement National (right-wing) . . . . 8 

♦ Including the Rassemblement Democratism Africam, 


[Although the first official statistics gave the Communist 
representation as 151, tliis was not borne out by analysis of 
the results, and the figure was subsequently amended. The 
final party affiliations will not become known until the new 
National Assembly meets. They will be described m a sub- 
sequent article. — Ed. K.C.A.] 

Analysis of Election Results. 

The prmcipal features of the election were the large gains 
made by the Communists, who became the strongest party 
in the National Assembly, and the success of M. Poujade’s 
Union pour la ddfense des commergants et artisans (see 14615 A), 
which obtained 52 seats on its first appearance at the polls. 
The Socialists, Modiris, Radicals, M,R.P., and Overseas 
Independents all returned fewer deputies than in 1951, but 
nevertheless command a combined total of 358 votes in the 
new Assembly. The most severe setback was suffered by the 
Social Republicans (GauUists), who lost over 3,000,000 votes 
— most of which apparently went to the Poujadists. 

Communist Party. Although the Communists gained 52 seats in 
Metropolitan France and polled nearly half a million votes more than 
in 1951, their percentage of the total poll was shghtly smaller than 
at the last general election. As explained on page 14-579 (second 
column), Communist Party weis considerably under-represented 
in the last National Assembly in proportion to its strength in the 
country as a whole The returns showed that the Communists had 
regained most of the seats which they had lost in 1951 through 
electoral alliances between the Socialists and the Centre parties. The 
biggest Oommumst gains were made in the eastern and north-eastern 
industrial areas. The party lost seats, however, in the rural areas 
south of tho Loire. 

AU prominent leaders of the party were re-elected (many in the 
Seine department, comprising Paris and its environs), including 
M. Maurice Thorez, the party loader (Seine), M. Jacques Duoloa 
(Seine), M. Marcel Oachin (Seine), M. Kriegel-Valrimont (Meurthe-et- 
MoseUe), M. Waldeck-Roohet (Sa6ne-et-Loire), Mme, VaOlant- 
Couturier (Seine), Mile. Jeannette Vormeersoh (Mme. Thorez) 
(Seine), M. Laurent Casanova (Soine-et-Mame), M. Florimond Bonte 
(Seine), M. Etienne Fa} on (Seme) and M. Francois Billoux (Bouches- 
du-Rhdne). 

New Communist members included M. Dreyfus-Sohmidt, a former 
mayor of Belfort, who won a seat in the department of Belfort from 
M. Schmittlein, the leader of the Social Republican (GauJlist) parlia- 
mentary group In the former National Assembly. 

Socialist Party. The Socialists, like tho Communists, increased 
their total vote by nearly half a million, and also increased their 
proportion of the total poll, but nevertheless returned six fewer 
members than in the former Assembly. The returns showed, however, 
that the party had recovered its electoral strength in many parts of 
France after an almost uninterrupted decline since the war. A note- 
worthy feature of tho ©lections was the considerable increase 
In the Socialist vote in the industrial departments of Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais, and also in eastern and western France. 

All prominent party leaders were re-elected, including M. Guy 
MoUet, its secretary-general (Pas-de-Oalais), M. Robert Laeoste, 
vice-president of tho National Assembly (Dordogne), M. Jules Moch. 
(H6rault), M. Daniel Mayer (Seine), M- Andr6 Le Troquer (Seine), 
M. F6Ux Gouin (Bouohes-du-Rh6ne), M. Marcel Naegelen (Bosses- 
Alpes), M. P.-O. Lapie (Meurthe-et-Moselle), M. Edouard Depreux 
(Seine), M. Jean Meunler (Indre-et-Lolre), M. Eugene Thomas (Nord), 
M. Tanguy-Pdgont (Pinlstto), M. Mlnjoz, mayor of Besanqon 
(Doubs), and M. S6gelle, mayor of Orleans (Loiret), 

M. Paul Ramadier, the veteran Socialist statesman and post-war 
Prime Minister, was elected in the Aveyron depariement. He had 
lost his seat in the 1951 elections. 
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^Moderate** Parties. Tke modiris — ^politically the “ Rigrht-Ceiitre ” 
groups — comprised the ludependents (also known as Independent 
Republicans), Independent Paysans, and Dissident GauHists (A.R.S.), 
who m many d6%tartemmts presented ]omt lists. Though returning 
31 fewer deputies than in 1931, the comhmed votes of these parties 
rose by over three-quarters of a million, while their proportion of the 
total vote increased hy nearly two per cent. 

Pro m inent Independents and Dissident Gaulhats re-elected 
included M. Antome Pinay, the Foreign Minister and leader of the 
Independents (Loire), M. Paul Reynaud, the former Prime Minister 
(Nord), M. Jacquinot (Meuse), M. Pierre Montel (Rh6ne), M. Edmond 
Barraohin (Seine), M. Fr6d6ric -Dupont (Seine), M Jacques Fdron, 
president of the Paris Municipal Council (Seme) and M. Pierre July 
(Eure-et-Loir). MM. Jacquinot, Montel, Barrachm, Fr6d6ric-Dupont, 
F^ron and July were returned on joint lQdependent-A.R.S. lists, and 
MM. Pinay and Reynaud as Independents. 

Leading members of the Independent Paysan group re-elected 
included M. Jean Sourbet, Mimster of Agriculture (Gironde), M 
Joseph Laniel, a former Prime Minister (Calvados), M. Emmanuel 
Temple (Aveyron) and M. CamiUe Laurens (Cantal). 

Among Dissident Gaullists who failed to secure re-election was 
General BiHotto, the Mmisler of National Defence, who was defeated 
in the C6te-d’0r departemenL Several prominent Independent Paysans 
also failed to secure re-oleotion, including M. Chamant, State Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, M. ChastoUain, a former Mimster, and M. 
Ramarony, who lost their seats m the departments of Yonne, Seine- 
Maritime, and Gironde respectively. 

Radical Party and Associates. The ** Left-Centre ** parties— 
Radicals, R.G.R , and U.D.S R. — ^lost 11 seats m Metropolitan France, 
but nevertheless increased their votes hy over 860,000, their pro- 
portion of the total rising by 2.4 per cent. M. Mendfes-France headed 
the poll in the Eure department with 69,787 votes — 22,000 more 
than in 1951. M Edgar Faurc, the Prime Mmiater and leader of 
the R.G.R., who was expelled from the Radical Party in December 
(see page 14581, end of second column), headed the poll in the Jura 
department (for which he sought re-elcction on a joint R.G.R.- 
Independent list) with 39,195 votes — 13,000 more than in 1951 That 
section of the Radical Party led by M. Mend5s-Pranoe (the so-called 
Menddsisiea) polled particularly well in the Paris area. 

Other prominent Radical, R.G.R and XJ D.S.R. members re-elected 
included M. Edouard Herriot, the veteran Radical statesman and 
mayor of Lyons (Rh6no), M. Honri QueulUe (Corrbze), M. Bourgds- 
Maunoury, Minister of the Interior (Hauto-Garonno), M. Aiidr6 
Marie (Soine-Mantime), M. Edouard Daladier (Vauoluao), M. Laforest, 
State Secretary to the Prdsidence du Conaetl (Dordogne), M. Andr6 
Morico, Minister of Commerce and Industry (Loiro-Infdrioure), M. 
Jean Masson (naute-Marno), M. Bonnofous (Soine-ot-Oiso), M. Andr6 
Maroselli (Hauto-Saduo), M Bernard Lafay, Minister of Public 
Health (Seine), Maltre do Moro-Giafferrl (Seine), M Ron6 Pleven 
(C6tes-du-Nord) and M. Francois Mitterrand (Ni^vre). 

New Radical deputies included M. Georges Bonnet, the pre-war 
Foreign Minister (elected in Dordogne), and M. Anxlonnaz, secretary- 
general of the Radical Party, who was returned for the Mamo depart- 
ment and who sat in the National Assembly before 1951. 

M Martlnand-D^plat (Radical), a former Minister of Justice, lost 
his seat in the Bouches-du-Rh6ne department, whilst M Claudius- 
Petit (U. D.S.R.). a former Minister of Reconstruction, was defeated 
In the Loire department. 

M.RJP. The M.R.P.— the Catholic “ centre party, or Popular 
Republicans — losfc 14 seats in Metropolitan France, their proportion 
of the total vote declining by 2 ,2 per cent. Although they gained some 
seats in the eastern d4partemeiit8, they lost ground in other areas, 
notably In the Paris region and in the Rh6no valley. 

Among the M.R.P. leaders, M. Georges Bidault was re-elected for 
the Loire department, though with 60,000 fewer votes than in 1951. 
Other prominent M.R.P. members ro-eleotod Included M. Pierre 
Pflimlin, Minister of Finance (Bas-Rhin), M. Pierre Sohneiter, presi- 
dent of the National Assembly (Mameb M. Pierro-Henri Teitgen, 
Minister for France d^outre-mer (lUo-et-Vilaine), M. Robert Sohiiman, 
the former Foreign Minister (Moselle), M. Paul Coste-Floret (F^rault), 
M. Andr6 Colin (Finist^re), M Maurice Schumaim (Nord), M. Francois 
de Menthon (Haute-Savoie), and M Paul Bacon (Seine). New M.R.P. 
deputies included M. Joseph Rey, mayor of Colmar (Haut-Rbin). 

A number of former MRP. deputies lost their seats (former 
oonstituenoies in parentheses), including M. Locanuet, State Secretary 
to the Prisidence du Oonsexl (Seme-Maritime), Mme. Germaine 
Poinso-Chapuis, a former Minister of Public Health (Bouohes-du- 
Bhfine), the Abb6 Gan (Aude), M. Alfred Oosto-Floret (Hante- 
Garonne), M. Juglas (Lot-et- Garonne), M. Letoumeau (Sarthe), 
M, Robert Prlgent (Nord), and M. Defos du Rau (Landes). 

Pouiadists. The Poujadlsts (U.D.O.A.), as stated above, obtained 
52 seats on their first appearance at the poUs and received over 
2,600,000 votes — 12.8 per cent of the total. Poujadist deputies were 
returned in all parts of the country, although, paradoxically, the 
TJ.D.C.A. polled poorly and failed to return any candidates in the 
Lot the birthplace of the movement, containing M. 

Poujade's home town of Satat-04r6. 

The 62 Poujadist deputies Included 26 shopkeepers of various 
kinds — ^provision merchants, pAhsHers, Umonadura^ caf^iera, etc. — 
as well as artisans, engineers, manufacturers, building contractors, 
a farmer, a chemist, an ex-oommlssloner of police, and two students. 
M, Pierre Ponjade himself did not stand for election (see 14616 A). 
One of the leaders of the Poujadist movement, M. Jean-Marie Le Pen 
law students in Paris, and an ex-paraohuto 
offipear— wis retuirhed in the Seine department. 


Gaullists. The Social Republicans (Gaullists) suffered the biggest 
defeat of the elections by losing 41 seats and over 3,000,000 votes 
their proportion of the total vote falling by 16.2 per cent French 
political commentators drew the inference that the bulk of the 
right-wmg votes cast in 1951 for the Gaullists (then the R.P.F.) had 
been transferred to the Poujadists. 

Among promment Gaullists re-elected were General Koenig, the 
former Minister of National Defence (Bas-Rhm), M Jacques Soustelle, 
Governor-General of Algeria (Rhdne), M. Maurice Lemaire (Vosges,) 
M. Chaban-Delmas (Gironde), and General Cormglion-MoHnier, the 
last-named being returned in the Alpes-Maritimes department on a 
lomt Radical-R.G.R. -Social Republican list. 

Many former Gaullist deputies lost their seats (former constituencies 
in parentheses), Inoludmg General de Monsabert (Basses-Pyr^nees), 
M. Henri Ulver, a former Secretary of State (Seine), M. Gaston 
Palewaki, formerly Mimster in charge of atomic energy developments, 
and one of the closest collaborators of General de Gaulle (Seine), 
M. Marc Jacquet (Seine-ot-Mame), M. Schmittlem (Belfort), M. J.-P, 
Palewaki (Seine-ot-Oise), and M. Diomede Catroux (Mamo-et-Lolre)*. 

Other Parties. The Rassemblement National (National Rally), an 
extremist right-wing “ authoritarian ” group, returned three deputies. 
Its leader, M. Tixier-Vignancour (a former deputy), was elected in 
the Bas8es-Pyr6n6os department. Amongst those elected on an 
** Independent National - U D.C. A list” was M. Jean Dides. a 
former Police Commissioner in Paris in charge of anti-Communist 
intelhgence. He had been suspended from duty in September 1954, 
was subsequently arrested, hut later released, in connexion with 
the alleged possession of confidential information on proceedings in 
the National Defence Committee which had been divulged through 
a ** leakage ” 

No fewer than 146 deputies of the former National Assembly 
lost their seats, whilst 61 former deputies did not seek 
re-election. 

Pre-Election Developments, 

A total of 28 parties and political groups had registered 
with the Ministry of the Interior by midmght on Dec. 5-6 — 
the last date for depositing ddclarahons dhntention to contest 
the elections. 

Apart from the major parties mentioned above, there wore many 
small groups and “splinter/^ parties, o.g., the ** League of Consumers 
lor the Lowering of the Cost of Living and the Stabilization of the 
Franc,” the Group for the Reform of the State and the Defence of 
Electoral Liberties,” etc. None of theso groups returned any deputies 
except the right-wing PaasemJbleTnent National* 

The last date for registering electoral alliances between the 
parties (apparentements) was Dec. 10, when the Ministry of 
the Interior announced that 095 lists containing the names of 
5,881 candidates had been presented for the 544 seats to be 
filled in Metropolitan France. (At the 1951 election there were 
722 lists with 8,962 candidates.) The following electoral 
alliances were concluded between the major parties : 

(a) 47 by the Socialists, of which 20 wore concluded with the 
Radicals ; 18 with the Radicals, tJ.D S.R., and various left-wing 
groups; and 9 with the Radicals (or U.D.S.R.) and the Social 
Republicans (Gaullists). 

(b) 62 by the M.R.P , of which 24 wore concluded with the Modiris ; 
18 with the Moddrda and Social Republicans ; and 10 with the 
Modirda and the R.G.R. 

(c) 37 by the Social Republicans, of which 38 were concluded with 
the Moddrda and M.B.P. , 10 with the Moddrda, R.G.R,, or M.R.P. ; 
and 9 with the Radicals and Socialists. 

id) 64 by the ModdrdB, of which 24 wore concluded with the M.R P. ; 
18 with the M.R.P. and Social Republicana , 7 with the M.R.P. and 
R.G.R. ; and 5 with the Social Republicans. 

(6) 67 by the Radicals (or R.G.R.), of which 38 wore oonolndod with 
the Socialists ; 9 with the Socialists and Social Republicans ; 10 
with the M.R.P. and/or Moddrda ; and 10 with the Social RepubUoana, 
M.R.P., and/or Modirda, 

No apparentementa were entered into by the Communists. The 
Poujadists entered into electoral alliances with various small groupe 
in certain departments, hut not with any of the major parties. 

The most important political developments during the four 
weeks before the elections were the formation by Bd. Mend^s- 
France of a Republican Front,” m the form of an electoral 
alliance between the left-wing Radicals, Socialists, U.D.S.R., 
and some Social Republicans ; an open split in the Radical 
Party between the Menddmtes and the R.G.R. (the Radical 
right-wing, led by M. Faure) ; and the Socialist Party’s refusal 
to enter into electoral alliances with the Communists. 

^ ^ 'Republican Front.” A joint statement was issued on Deo. 7 
by M. Pierre Mend^s-Franoo (Radical), M. Guy MoUet (Socialist), 
M. Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.) and M. Ohaban-Dolmoa (Social Republican) 
announcing that the four parties were agreed upon broad lines of 
policy, end would work together as a " Bepublloon Front ” to elect 
candidates pledged to common Ideals. The statement strongly 
oritloizod M. Faure'a Government for having— It was alleged — 
desired a ” snap ” election In order to preserve the present electoral 
law, which was denounced as producing unrepresentative results. 
After condemning the eoonomio, fiscal, social, and North African 
poMoles pursued by the Faure Government, the signatories called 
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upon the electorate to return a majority of depnties who wotdd 
immediately modify the existmg electoral law and carry ont economic 
and other reforms It was pomted ont that the electoral alhance 
would not exclude the right of any of the four parties to enter mto 
similar alliances with other parties 

M. Mend^s-France issued a separate statement stressing that the 
four parties, although holding different nuances of opimon, were 
united on general prmciples and mspired by similar ideals He 
declared that the “ governmental majority ”(i.e the supporters of 
M. Faure) had no defimre programme , alleged that they were united 
by nothing moie than the desire to keep or wm seats , and said that 
he (M Mendes-France) and his supporters were trying, on the 
contrary, to constitute ‘‘ a real majority of men who were in agreement 
upon a certam number of precise pomts.” M. Mend^-France demed 
that the situation could be construed as a struggle between himself 
and M, Faure, or that he was engaged m a “ duel ” with the Prime 
Minister, but declared that there were only two alternatives — either 
the country would vote for a “ dynamic and constructive majority ” 
or it would vote for the immobilistesy who, he added, would be “ as 
incapable of govermng m the future as they have been in the past.’* 

Split in Radical Party. The spht between the ** Mendesian ” left- 
wing of the Radical Party and the right-wing (R.G R.) group headed 
hy M Faure was accentuated on Dec. 9 when M, Mendds-Prance 
announced the expulsion of a further eight members of the Radical 
Party for refusing to resign from the R G R. Among those expelled 
were M. Ren6 Mayer, chairman of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Commumt3% and a former Prune Mmister ; M, 
Martmaud-D6plat, a former Mmister , and M. Bernard Lafay, 
Mimater of Pubhc Health, the last-named being expelled on the 
ground that he had remamed in the Government after the party 
executive had asked him to resign Announcmg these dismissals, 
M. Mend6s-France declared that a man who calls himself a Radical 
must be one who unequivocally endorses the Radical programme of 
action, accepted by us and the Socialist Party as the platform on 
which we are going before the electors. We do not want any ambiguity, 
or any candidates who face both ways in the name of the Radical 
Party.” 

On the same date (Deo 9) correspondence was released between 
M- Faure and M Mendfes-France in which the Prime Minister strongly 
protested agamst the ” authoritarian methods and process of mtimida- 
tion ” which, ho said, were characteristic of the new direction of 
the Radical Party. M. Faure emphasized that he and hia supporters 
(i e. the R G R ) were ready to examine with the leaders of the 
Radical Party, and of other affiliated parties, any question concermng 
the selection or joint recognition of candidates, but were not prepared 
to accept the ** authoritarian methods ” of the present Radical Party 
leadership. On Dec. 6 M. Faure had sent a letter to the disciplinary 
committee of the Radical Party contesting the validity of his expulsion 
from the party, and msistmg that he could not be called upon to 
give an account to the party for his actions taken m the capacity 
of Prime Mimater. 

There was also published on Dec. 9 the text of a letter from the 
secretary-general of the R G.R to the secretary-general of the 
Radical Party in which the former declared that the R G.R. would 
refuse to submit itself ” to the judgment of a smgle trend.” After 
denouncing the ” crazy pretension ” of trying to make Ministers of 
the Government responsible to a political party (a reference to the 
expulsion of M. Faure from the Radical Party), the letter added : 
” We (the R G.R.) remain Radicals, faithful to ideals that we are 
certam of serving We feel a certain shame at the totalitarian 
methods which now obtain in the oldest party of the Republic ” 

The split between the “ Mendesian ” Radicals and the R G.R. 
meant, in effect, that the latter group contested the elections 
separately from the Radical Party itself According to the electoral 
statistics issued by the Ministry of the Interior, the 71 seats in 
Metropolitan France won by the Radicals, R.G R. and U D S R. 
were divided as follows : 34 ” Mendesian ” Radicals, 4 U.D S.R. 
(supporting M. Mend^s-Franoo), 18 R G R. (supporting M. Faure), 
and 15 elected as ” Radical and R.G.R.” deputies. 

The electoral returns also showed that the four parties associated 
in M. Mondfes-Franoe’s ” Republican Front ” (” Mendesian ” 

Radicals, Socialists, U.D.S.R and Social Republicans) obtained a 
combined total of 132 seats in Metropolitan France. 

Socialist Policy. The national council of the Socialist Party 
adopted a resolution on Doo. 6 declaring that, although opposed 
to the system of apparentements, it was ready to enter into 
electoral alliances with any party except those of a ” reactionary, 
clerical, or totalitarian character,” on the basis of the foUowmg 
principles : (1) preservation of democratic liberties , (2) ” the 

struggle for peace by negotiation, controlled general disarmament, 
Atlantic defence, and the construction of Europe ” ; (3) social 
progress ; (4) economic expansion ; (5) organization of agricultural 
markets ; (6) peace In North Africa , (7) ” the building of a true 
French Union ” ; and (8) the ” restoration of laldU ” [i.e the refusal 
to continue State grants to Catholic schools under the JBarangi 
(see 11878 A), which will come up for renewal in the new Assembly 
and was an important domestic issue in the elections]. 

An Invitation by the Communist Party to form a Communist- 
Socialist electoral alliance was rejected by the Socialist Party. The 
party’s national council issued a statement on Doc. 9 saying that 
such an alliance had been made impossible by the Communist leaders, 
who had made their own party an instrument of Soviet diplomacy ” 
and who, ” accordtog to the interests of that diplomacy, proclaim 
at one moment unity with the Socialists and at another throw out 
coarse Insults against those same Socialists.” After recalling that 


the Comm, must leaders had on numerous occasions described the 
Socialists as “ traitors ” and agents of capitalism,” the national 
council asked how it could seriously consider an electoral affiance with 
“ the men who yesterday were ms^tmg us and who today are holding 
out their hands to us because it is in the mterests of Russia.” 

Post-Electiou Developments. 

As none of the parties or electoral alliances succeeded in 
obtaining an overall majority, it became apparent that some 
form of inter-party coalition offered the only possibihty of 
forming a Government capable of commanding a majority of 
votes m the new National Assembly. Among immediate post- 
election developments were an appeal by M. Faure for the 
formation of a coahtion on as broad a basis as possible, extending 
from the moderes on the right to the Socialists on the left ; 
a demand by M. Mendes-France and M. Guy Mollet that the 
leadership of the new Government should be entrusted to the 
parties of the “ Republican Front ” ; and an approach by the 
Communist Party to the Socialists and Radicals for a. 
“ Popular Front ” between the three parties. 

M. Fauve*s Appeal for National Union, The Prime Mmister com- 
mented on the election results in a speech to the Foreign Press 
Association m Paris on Jan 4 After asking our friends abroad not 
to let themselves be alarmed by the successes of the Communists 
and the U D C A (Poujadists),” M. Faure pomted out that the 
Assembly elected in 1951 had origmally included 100 Communists 
and 120 Gauffists — i.e a larger number of opponents of the parlia- 
mentary regime than had been elected in 1956 He pointed out also 
that the system of apparentoments had reduced the number of 
Co mm unist seats m 1951 , that this had produced a “false sense 
of security ” ; and that the Communists were now represented in 
proportion to their actual strength in the country “ But what counts 
now,” he added, “ is what the non-Commumst deputies are 
going to do ” 

Defending his decision to dissolve the previous National Assembly, 
M. Faure said that the dissolution had not “ created ” the anti- 
parliamentary movement but had “ disclosed its existence ” and 
had therefore had “ diagnostic value.” He adduced three reasons 
for the “ anti-parliamentariamsm ” mdicated by the successes of 
the Poujadist movement : (1) mimstenal mstabihty, (2) the multi- 
plicity of political parties, and (3) the “ polemical violence ” m which 
the parties had indulged Nevertheless, the extent of the general 
discontent would not have become known had not the former 
Assembly been dissolved. 

M. Faure went on to call for the union of all the “ parhamentary ” 
parties, from the Socialists on the left to the Independents on the 
right, to “ reform French mstitutions and draw up a charter for 
Algeria ” He felt that there was htUe difference between M Mendfes- 
Franoo’s ” Republican Front ” and the outgoing Government on 
important issues such as economic and social policy and the situation 
in North Africa, and that it should therefore be possible “ to draw 
up a bi-partisan policy which could settle the great problems on 
which the future of France depends.” “ The time has now arrived,” 
he declared, “ to form a real Republican Front, for our institutions 
will bo submerged if we leave them as they are.” 

Radical and Socialist Demand for” Republican Front ” Government. 

The following statement was issued on Jan. 5 by M Guy MoUot 
(secretary -general of the Socialist Party) after discussions with 
M. Mendes-France “ Our meeting has shown complete identity of 
views on aU urgent problems Wo sbaU oppose all attempts to create 
confusion (within the Repubhean Front]. . We have decided to 
pursue a joint course of action, both within the Repubhean Front 
and, eventually, with regard to governmental responsibility We 
are also united by the desire to implement the common programme 
which we have drawn up together. In particular, we are agreed that 
Parhament should be convened as soon as possible ...” In reply 
to a press correspondent, M. Mollot said * ” M Mend^s-Franoe and 
I are agreed that the Republican Front must be responsible for the 
direction of the future Government ” 

M, Mendfes-France — ^who had also had discussions with M. 
Mitterrand and M Chaban-Delmas — expressed his fuff agreement 
with the statement issued by M. Mollot 

In an interview published on Jan. 9 in the left-wing newspaper 
Combat, M Mollot expressed the view that a national coalition of 
all the Centre parties could only result in a return to immobihsme, 
and might create a popular reaction which might well result in the 
establishment of a ” Popular Front ” government. The Socialist 
Party, ho added, was aware of the dangers of ha%$on with the Com- 
munists, but whilst it would not solicit Communist votes it would 
not refuse them on specific issues. 

Communist Appeal for ** Popular Front.” The central committee 
of the French Communist Party sent identical letters on Jan. 6 to 
M. Guy Mollet and M. Heniot (president of the Radical Party) 
proposing the formation of a “ Popular Front ” Government by the 
Radicals, Socialists, and Communists, The text was as follows * 

” By voting for the candidates of the Communist, Socialist, and 
Radical parties, the majority of the electors have shown that they 
wish the nation’s affairs to bo conducted by a Government of the 
Left. They will not understand it if these three parties do not do all 
In their power to make such a Government possible. Such a Govern- 
ment should havo the following aims * 

(1) To find a peaceful solution to the problems of Algeria through 
negotiation ; 

(2) to Improve the Uving conditions of urban and rural workers ; 
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(3) to apply the rmnim m-n programme of the national committee 
for lay action {action laique) [i e. to abolish, the law granting State 
subsidies to Catholic schools] ; 

(4) to oppose TictonoTisly every factions movement (entreprise 
factievse) , 

(5) to carry out a pohey of international detente loading to general 
disarmament. 

We propose, accordingly, that our parties sliould examine ways of 
bringing about an agreement corresponding to the wishes of the 
majority of the population ” 

Policy of ‘'‘Moderate” Parlies. The Centre National des Jnd6- 
pendants, Paysmis et A US issued the following post-election state- 
ment • “ Various political parties are still pubhshing ‘ war oom- 
mnman^s ’ They are making tendentious statements designed to 
show that the Bexiublican Front has achieved the victory This 
must bo answered by the truth The Socialists have mereasod their 
votes by 0 6 per cent , the Badicals, including the B G B , have 
increased theirs by 1 6 per cent , the Social Republicans vote has 
gone down by 16 7 per cent , the Independents and Paysans have 
gamed exactly as much as the Radicals and B.G B, — 1 6 per cent 
But all the national parties have lost seats, and the only victors 
at the poll are the Comniiimsts and Poujadista. Instead of making 
higli-soundmg declarations, the national parties should draw up as 
quickly as possible a bold and realistic plan for the reform of oui* 
institutions — notably for electoral reform . ” 

M.R.P. Policy. The executive committee of the M B P. issued a 
statement on Jan 5 ofEormg the party’s co-operation in a common 
programme designed to bring about the restoration of the State, the 
solution of the Algerian qnoslion, progress m economic expansion, 
and the construction of Europe.” It was pointed out that except on. 
the extreme Bight, “ where the votes wore for the moat part trans- 
ferred from the R P F (Gaulhsts) to the Poujadista,” the votes 
received by the major parties had varied only by 1 or 2 per cent 
from those obtained in 1951, and that no party or group of parties 
has obtained an absolute majority.” 

Social Republican Policy. The following statement was issued on 
Jan 9 by M. Chaban-Delmas with the approval of all the Social 
Bepublican deputies in the new National Assembly . ” After ton 
years of immobilume^ defeats, and demoralization, Prance has come 
to tho edge of the abyss. No tiino must bo lost in reforming the 
State, pacifying Algeria, and consolidating tho French Union This 
triple goal - . . can only he achieved by a national and healthy 
Govornmont {un oouvernement de salut national) Such a Govomment 
must base its existence on a coherent and solid majority . . ” 

Poujadist Statements. M Poujade issued a post-oloction statement 
declaring that ho was not surprised at Ins movement’s success, and 
expressing the opinion that tho U.D O.A. would double or oven 
treble its representation if new elections wore hold in iJio next few 
months. He declined to issue a atatoment on his party’s policy, but 
said that this would be defined at a congress of the U D (J A to be 
hold before the National Assembly was oonvonod. Ho strongly denied 
that he was either Fascist or anti-semitio (allegations to both ofioots 
had been widely made before and during the election campaign), 
declaring in this connexion . Fascism is the dictatorship of a 
minority by force or ruse. . . When I ask tho Governraont to respect 
the will of tho people, I am duhhed a Fasoiat I^oople say I am 
anti-semifcio because I attacked Mendds-Pranco, but they do not 
oaU me anti-Catholio when I attack other Ministers m tho same way ” 
After claiming that the U D.O.A. had won hundreds of thousands 
of votes from the Communists as well as from tho Gaulllsts, M 
Poujade insisted that his movement was solely an economic party, 
that it was ” only interested in economic proposals,” and that it 
wanted to prevent tho middle classes from being squeezed out of 
existence/’ He added that tho U.D 0 A. deputies would not play the 
role of obstructionists or ” saboteurs ” in the National Assembly. 

A further statomont was issued on Jan 6 by M Poujado in which 
he again denied that he or his movement were Fascist, saying in this 
connexion . Our movement is the exact opposite of Fascism. It 
is easy, but rather arbitrary, to stick a label on people without 
knowing their policy You will never find representatives of tho 
middle classes among Fascists. The German Fascists wore often 
former Socialists ” After declaring that the U.D C A was ready 
to ally itself with any party which supported Its twin programme of 
tax reform and the con vening of a ” States-Gonoral ” (Etats^Oiniraiix), 
M- Pouiade said that the U.D.C.A. deputies would ” demand tho 
reopeniiog of the dossiers of certain political scandals.” Ho did not, 
however, state which scmdales he had in mind, 

[M. Pierre Poujade (34), tho son of an arohltoot and the youngest 
of a family of seven, worked as a youth in a variety of employments, 
including those of printer's apprentice, vineyard worker, and docker. 
He loined the French Air Force at tho outbreak of war In 1939, and 
after the Bordeaux armistice played a prominent role in the sports 
organization — ^the Oompaonons de Prance — ^founded in Yiohy France 
and run on authoritarian linos by the PCtaln regime. After tho 
Germans invaded tho former unooenpied zone he escaped through 
Spain (where he was imprisoned for six months) to North Africa, 
Joined the Allied forces, and at the end of the war was In an R.A.F. 
training camp to. England. He subsequently established himself ais 
a bookseller and stationer to his home town of Satot-0^r6.] 

The Faure Cabinet will remain in oMce until the new National 
Assembly meets on January 19 . — (Le h!|onde - Le Figaro - 
Ii’Ebi^fess - Le Populate - L’Humanit^) (Prey. rep. National 
AL 8 seii| 1 >ly> Disaolntton, 1^577 A $ Poufadlsts, 140x5 A 5 

1951 Election, xx54x A.) 


A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Creation and Member- 
ship of Atomic Energy Commission. 

It was announced m Bonn on Dec. 21, 1955, that the German 
Federal Government had decided to set up an Atomic Energy 
Commission, and at the same time to create an inter- depart- 
mental Committee for Atomic Questions. 

Herr Strauss (the Federal Minister for Atomic Questions) said in 
a press statement that in creating an Atomic Energy Commission 
the Federal Government was following the example of the United 
States, Britain, and France, and referred to the fact that snch com- 
missions had also been set up in two of the Lander — Bavaria and 
Baden-Wurttemberg. He pointed out, however, that the new 
Commission would have no executive powers, and that, in acoordance 
with Article 65 of the Basic Law, sole responsibility for all atomic 
matters would rest with him as tho competent Minister 

The 25 members of the Commission include Professor Otto Hahn, 
president of the Max Planck Society in Gottingen , Professor 
Ulrich Habcrland, of tho Bayer chemical works at Leverkusen , 
Professor Werner Heisenberg, head of the Max Planck Institute, 
which 18 being tiansforrod from Gottingen to Munich ; Dr Hermann 
Beusch, an iron and stool industrialist , Herr Abs, a financial 
expert (who was in charge of the negotiations on Germany’s pre-war 
debt leading to the London Agreement) , Dr Alfred Potoraon, one 
of the directors of the Meiatlgesetlschaft in Frankfurt (one of the 
loading Gorman metal and mineral trading conooms) ; and Herr 
Ludwig Rosenberg, member of tho oxocutivo of tho Gorman Trade 
Union Federation. 

Professor Otto Halm, one of tho world's loading atomic scientists, 
received the Nobel Chemistry Prize in 1944 whilst Professor Heisen- 
berg reocivod tho Nobel Pbysios Prize in 1932 

The inter-departmental committee will be under the chair- 
manship of Plerr Strauss. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14562 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Fifth Annual Payment of 
Interest and Principal on U.$. and Canadian Loans and 
on Lend-*Lease Settlement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, stated in a 
parliamentary written answer on Dee. 13 that the fifth annual 
payments of interest and principal on the U.S. and Canadian 
lines of credit and the Lend-Lease settlement with the U.S.A. 
would be made in. Ml when they became due on Dec. 31, the 
amounts being as follows : 

Int;0re8li Principal Total 

US. Loan . U.S.I71, 345,000 U S. 1:47.991,000 U.S.$119,336,000 

U S.Lend-Lease 

Settlomentt U S.$U,410,000 U.S..$7,423,0()0 US $18,833,000 

Canadian Loan Can |i22, 54 5,000 Can. $15,165,000 Can $37,710,000 


Total TT.S. 

doUara’^t . $105,300,000 $70,579,000 $175,879,000 

Total sterling 

equivalent* i&37,GO0,OO0 £25,200,000 £62,800.000 

* Approximate t Sub3c<jt to possible slight rorreotion. t Taking 
U.S. and Canadian dollars as equivalent. 

The Treasury stated on the same day that the following 
additional dollar payments would be made in December : 
(a) $4,000,000 m interest on certain U.S. loans received under 
the E.R.P. ; (6) a quarterly payment of $7,500,000 (Can.) on 
the Canadian interest-free loan of 1042 (see 13101 A). 
(Treasury Press Omce) (Prev. rep. X3957 A.) 

C. RUMANIA. — Soviet Union relinquishes Share 
in Rumanian Oil Industry. 

An agreement was signed in Bucharest on Dec. 13, 1055, 
under which the Soviet Government undertook to transfer to 
Rumania its 50 per cent interest in Somompetrol, the joint 
Soviet-llumanian company established in 1945 to prospect, pro- 
duce, and refine Rumanian oil. The amount to be paid by 
Rumania for the Soviet share in the company was not disclosed, 
the joint announcement stating only that Rumania would buy 
back the Soviet-held shares ^^on favourable terms and by 
instalments over a number of years.’'— -(Agerpres, Bucharest) 

(Prev. rep. 13801 C.) 

D. POLAND - YUGOSLAVIA. — Civil Aviation 
Agreement for Belgrade-Warsaw Services. 

An agreement on the mutual operation of direct passenger 
air services between Belgrade and Warsaw was signed m 
Belgrade on Dec* 11, in implementation of the civil aviation 
agreement concluded between the two countries on Nov. 14 , 
1955 . — (Polish Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. X4557 E.) 

E. PERU. — Increased Membership of Congress. 

President Manuel Odria signed a Bill on Deo. 22, 1955, 
which provided for an increase in the membership of the 
Peruvian Senate from 44 to 52 and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 164 to 182. — (New York Times) 
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A. INDIA. — Report on Foreign Assets and Liabilities 
and Foreign Business Investments in India, 1948-1953. 

A survey published by the Reserve Bank of India on Nov. 25, 
1955, showed that foreign business investments in India rose by 

1.750.000. 000 - 1,800,000,000 rupees gross, or 1,320,000,000 
rupees net of repatriation, during the period July 1948 - 
December 1953. Of the net increase, 85 per cent, or 
Rs.l, 120, 000,000, was in the “ direct investment ” category, 
comprising mvestment in branches of foreign firms and com- 
panies and in “ controlled ” joint stock companies. The bulk 
of the new mvestment — ^Rs.1,370,000,000 — ^was from the U.K., 
Rs.560,000,000 bemg in manufacturmg mdustries, Rs. 

210 . 000 . 000 in plantations, Rs. 200 , 000,000 m tradmg, and 
Rs.l 90,000,000 m pubhc utilities. 

Overall International Financial Position. During" the years 
covered by the survey India’s total foreign habilities increased by 
Ks 2,610,000,000, wlulst her total foreign assets fell by Bs 

5.420.000. 000 (mainly on short-term account) The mam items 
accounting for this change were the transfer to Pakistan under 
partition arrangements of Hs 2,000,000,000 , foreign official loans 
of Bs 1,380,000,000 , and private foreign mvestments of Bs. 

1.350.000. 000 India’s overall international financial position at the 
end of 1953 showed a net excess of assets over habibties of Bs 

5.000. 000.000, of which Bs. 3,460,000,000 was on short-term and 
Bs 1,540,000,000 on long-term 

Foreign Long-term Assets, At the end of 1953 India’s foreign 
long-term assets (1 e. those maturing heyond a year) amounted to 
Bs 11,750,000,000 of which Bs. 11,120,000,000 were hold by the 
central Government and Bs 630,000,000 privately The mam 
components were ( 1 ) foreign Government securities, Bs. 3,730,000,000 , 
(u) debts due from Pakistau and Burma, Bs 3,480,000,000 ; 
(ill) subscription to and quota in the I.M P. and International Bank, 
Bs 2,290,000,000 ; (iv) deposits (largely the outstanding value of 
the annuity purchased by the Indian Government for payment of 
pensions to retired British nationals), Bs. 1,860,000,000. 

Foreign Long-term Liabilities. These amounted to B3.10,360, 000,000 
at the end of 1953, of which the Government owed Bs. 5,830,000,000 
and the private sector Bs 4,530,000,000. The principal Government 
Labilities were ( 1 ) the secuiities of the central Government, States 
and local authorities owned abroad, Bs. 2,540,000,000 ; ( 11 ) the 
capitalized value of the Govoinment’s pension lialnhty to retired 
British nationals, Bs 1,810,000,000 , and (in) official loans abroad, 
Bs 1,380,000,000. A ma 3 or portion of the foreign-owncd soounties 
(Bs 2,130,000,000) was non-mterest-beanng and had been issued 
m favour of the I M.P or International Bank Of the total official 
loans outstanding, Bs 900,000,000 represented the food loan granted 
by the USA m 1951, and Bs 220,000,000 the loans extended by 
the International Bank for financing various development projects 

The survey said that there were 565 foreign-controlled 
companies in India ; in 123 compames all the ordinary shares 
were owned abroad, whilst in another 190 non-residents held 
more than 40 per cent. On the other hand, 91 companies were 
controlled from abroad without any ownership of capital 
whatsoever, whilst m another 110 companies foreign ownership 
was less than 20 per cent , these 201 compames had foreign- 
controlled managing agents, largely from the U.K. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) (11306 A.) 

B. JAPAN. — Population Census. 

Prelimmary figures of a population census taken on Oct. 1, 
1955, released in Tolao on Dec. 6 , showed that the population 
of Japan was 89,269,278, of whom 45,413,514 were women 
and 48,855,764 were men. The figure was 6,069,641 more than 
that of the 1950 census, an increase of 7.3 per cent. The census 
showed that Japan ranked fifth m the world in regard to 
population, following China, India, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. The population density was 241 persons to the 
square kilometre. 

The population of the largest cities was : Tokio, 6,966,499 
(an increase of 1,581,428, or 28 per cent, since 1950) ; Osaka, 
2,547,321 ; Nagoya, 1,336,779 ; Kyoto, 1,204,017 ; Yokohama, 
1,143,287. — (Japanese Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 13879 A.) 

C. NEPAL. — New Ambassador to Britain, France 
and the United States. 

It was announced in Khatmandu on Jan. 1 that Sn Ram 
Prasad Manandhar (41) had been appointed Nepalese Am- 
bassador to the United Kmgdom, and concurrently to France 
and the United States. The new Ambassador, formerly a 
professor of Enghsh at Khatmandu College, had been Counsellor 
at the Nepalese Embassy m London from 1949 to 1952, when 
he became secretary to the Nepalese Foreign Ministry. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13587 A.) 

D. SOUTH AFRICA. — Diamond Sales in 1955. 

Sales of diamonds m 1955 effected through the Central 
Selling Organization on hehalf of South African and other 
producers reached the record figure of £74,288,095, of which 
£50,258,946 was from the sale of gems and £24,034,749 from 
the sale of industrial diamonds. — (Times - Fmancial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14009 F.) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — December Gold and 
Dollar Deficit. - Gold and Dollar Reserves at End of I 955 « 

The sterlmg area had a gold and dollar deficit m December, 
1955, of $163,000,000 after taking account of the receipt of 
$5,000,000 in U.S. defence aid and the payment of (a) 
$188,000,000 as service of the U.S. and Canadian loans, the 
U.S. Lend-Lease settlement, and the Marshall Aid loans, 
(b) $7,000,000 to the E.P.U. m respect of transactions in 
November, and (c) $2,000,000 to creditors of the Union m 
bilateral settlements. As a result of the December deficit, the 
sterlmg area’s gold and dollar reserves fell to $2,120,000,000 
on Dec. 31. This was the lowest figure smee February 1953, 
and compared with $2,762,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1954, 

The monthly gold and dollar movements m 1955 are shown 
in the following table : 

Gold Payments to ( — ) 

or Beceipts from ( -f ) Reserves 

A ^ Change at end 

Other U.S m of 

E P.U * Countries t Total Aid Beserves Month 
(i miUion) 


January 

. — 

10 

— 2 

- 12 

+ 

13 

1 

2,763 

February 

. + 

6 

-103 

- 97 

+ 

15 

- 82 

2,681 

March 

-f 

3 

- 38 

- 35 

+ 

21 

- 14 

2,667 

April 

+ 

13 

- 11 

+ 2 

+ 

17 

+ 19 

2,686 

May . 

+ 

31 

- 49 

- 18 

+ 

18 

— 

2,686 

June 

+ 

12 

- 28 

- 16 

+ 

10 

- 6 

2,680 

July . 


10 

-142 

-152 

+ 

16 

-136 

2,544 

August 

. ~ 

36 

- 65 

- 91 

+ 

4 

- 87 

2,457 

September 

— 

59 

~ 55 

-114 

+ 

2 

-112 

2,345 

October 

. — 

80 

H- 29 

- 51 

+ 

3 

- 48 

2,297 

November 

— 

32 

+ 16 

- 16 

+ 

2 

- 14 

2,283 

December 

— 

7 

-161t 

-168 

4- 

5 

-163 

2,120 

Year 1955 

__ 

169 

-599 

-768 

-j-126§ 

-642 

— 


Gold payments to or receipts from the E P U 111 each month as 
a result of operations in the precedmg month, t Including $2,000,000 
in each of the 12 months to creditors of the E P U. under bilateral 
settlements t Including $188,000,000 m special payments (see 
above and 14624 B) § Only $114,000,000 actually received, the 
balance of $12,000,000 going to repay a commercial dollar loan against 
which Britain had bought U S tobacco. 

As shown m the table, there was an improvement in the reserves 
position in the last quarter of the year, if the debt payments, U S. 
aid, and E P U. payinonts were excluded On this basis the residual 
gold and dollar balance (1 e with the rest of the world outside the 
E P U. area) showed surpluses of $31,000,000, $18,000,000, and 
$29,000,000 in October, November and December respectively, the 
final quarter being the only one of the year to show surpluses 
calculated on this basis 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. December settlement 
showed that the U.K. had a deficit of $30,800,000 (£11,000,000), 
which would be settled m January three-quarters m gold or 
dollars and one-quarter by an mcrease m the U.K. debt to 
the Union. — (Treasury Press Office - Fmancial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14599 A ; 13973 B.) 

F. BRAZIL. — Asylum for Chinese and Korean 
ex-Prisoners of War in Indian Custody. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Dec. 1 that the Brazilian 
Government had offered to admit all the remainmg Chinese 
and North Korean ex-prisoners of war (62 in number) who 
were being given temporary asylum in India. The men con- 
cerned were the last of a group of 88 P.O.W.s who had refused 
repatriation to their homelands and who had been placed in 
the temporary custody of the Government of India. The 
Brazilian Ambassador m New Delhi (Senhor Ildefonso Falcao) 
paid a visit on Nov. 30 to the camp m which the men were 
lodged, and informed them that Brazil was willing to admit 
them as immigrants and to give them the necessary vocational 
training for rehabilitation. The ex-P.O.W.s expressed their 
gratitude to the Brazilian Government, and also to the Indian 
Government for having given them temporary asylum since the 
end of the Korean War. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13874 A.) 

Note. A roquoafc to tbo U N General Assembly to bo relieved of 
tho burden of maintaining tbo ox-prlsonors of war had boon made 
by tho Government of India before the opening of tho Assembly’s 
tenth session — boo page 14463, last paragraph of second column. 

G. RUMANIA. — Further Price Reductions. 

A decree issued in Bucharest on Dec. 3, 1055, provided for 
price reductions varying from 5 to 25 per cent for a number 
of consumer goods, mcluding ready-made men’s and women’s 
wear, furniture, sewing machines, bicycles, watches, cameras, 
china and earthenware, household utensils, toys, hats, books, 
medicines, soap, and kerosene. — (Agerpres, Bucharest) 

(Prev. rep. 14296 B.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — U.S. Oil Pi*ospectmg Con- 
cessions in Yemen and Libya. - Revised Royalties Agree- 
ment between Syria and Iraq Petroleum Company. - 
Opening of Iraq’s first Government-owned Refinery. 

Recent developments in connexion with the exploitation of 
od deposits m the Middle East are summarized below under 
cross-headmgs : 

Yemen. 

The Yemen Development Corporation of Washington, a 
privately-owned U.S. concern, announced on Nov. 22, 1955, 
that it had signed a 30-year agreement for exclusive oil and 
mineral exploration and development rights m the Yemen. 
The agreement covered about two-thirds of the Yemen, an 
area of some 40,000 square miles, but excluded the narrow 
coastal strip. All net profits will be divided equally between 
the Corporation and the Yemeni Government, but if com- 
mercial quantities of petroleum or minerals are not found 
withm six years the agreement can he voided. This oil con- 
cession was the first to be granted in the history of the Yemen. 

Libya. 

Four U.S. oil companies announced on Dec. 6 that they had 
been granted oil exploration concessions by the Government of 
Libya, affecting a total of 35,000,000 acres. Three concessions 
— ^to subsidiaries of the Amerada Petroleum Corporation, 
the Ohio Oil Company, and the Contmental Oil Company — 
concerned districts along the coast and inland from the 
Mediterranean, whilst the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey announced that it had obtained a concession covering 
about 5,135,000 acres m the Fezzan, and was awaiting further 
concessions. 

Syria. 

It was announced on Nov. 28 that a new agreement had been 
reached between the Iraq Petroleum Company and the Syrian 
Government on the royalties which the company should pay 
on its pipelines across Syria from Iraq to the Mediterranean 
port of Banias. 

Calculated on an expected througrhput of 26,000,000 tons in 1956, 
and designed to give Syria 50 per cent of the profits on the pipelmo 
and terminal operations, the now payments will amount to about 
£6,500,000 (rismg as the fiow of oil increased), compared with about 
£2,000,000 a year under the old agreement. In addition, the company 
agreed to pay £8,500,000 storhng in settlement of all outstanding 
claims — largely for royalties on shipments during the past few years, 
when payments had been suspended during negotiations. It was 
disclosed on Boo. 11 that Syria had asked the American-owned 
trans-Arabian pipeline company, Tapline, to start negotiations lor 
the revision of its oil agreement with Syria 

On Jan. 9, 1956, the Syrian Government decided to invite 
international tenders for the construction of an oil refinery 
witli a capacity of 750,000 tons, thereby giving other countries 
and private concerns a chance to outbid a recent offer made 
by the Soviet Union. On the same date the Syrian Cabinet 
approved a proposal (already approved by Lebanon and Iraq) 
to divert the Iraq Petroleum Company’s Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline, 
closed since 1948 as a result of the economic blockade of Israel 
by the Arab countries, to the Lebanese port of Sidon. 

Iraq. 

Iraq’s first Government-owned oil refinery, at Daura on the 
River Tigris, three miles south of Baghdad, was formally 
opened by King Feisal on Nov. 28, 1955. Built at a cost of 
over £11,000,000, the refinery has an estimated capacity of 
over 24,000 barrels of crude oil a day. — (Times - Financial 
Times - Economist - New York Times - Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 14163 B ; 12662 A.) 

B. HUNGARY. — Changes in Cabinet and Communist 
Party Secretariat. 

It was announced in Budapest on Nov. 18, 1955, that the 
central committee of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) 
Party, at a meeting held on Nov. 9-12, had recommended 
(a) tliat Dr. Ferenc Erdei, the Minister of Agriculture, be 
appointed a Deputy-Premier, and (b) that M. Janos Matolcsi, 
hitherto one of the secretaries of the central committee, should 
succeed Dr. Erdei as Minister of Agriculture. 

The central committee also appointed two new Secretaries (M- 
latvau Kovaos, a member of its poUtburo, and M. Gyula Egrl, First 
Beputy Minister of tbe Interior), bringing the total number of 
Secretaries to six : M. Rakosl (the First Secretary), M. Lai os Acs, 
M Bela Szalai, M. Bela Veg, M. Kovacs and M. M. Kovaos 

and M. Szalai bad taken a prominent part in the governmental and 
party changes which led to the appointment of Imre Nagy as 
Prime Minister, both being considered as belonging to the right- 
wing of the Hungarian Workers' Party, 

The ministerial changes were approved by the National 
Ass^bly on Nov. 16. On the same date it was announced that 
Ii|I;i'l|te^i,Nagy,,,tb^ Prime Mihister, had been deprived 

of his '8|^ NhMdrM'^sSembly. — .(Neue Ziircher Zeftimg - 

(Prev. rep. 14405 D.) 


C. CANADA. — Mr. Lester Pearson’s Visit to Soviet 
Union and Asian Countries. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. 
Lester Pearson, left Ottawa on Sept, 30 for a six-week tour 
of foreign countries, and after brief visits to London and Pans 
arrived in Moscow on Oct. 5. Durmg a week’s stay in the 
Soviet Union (Oct. 5-12) Mr. Pearson had discussions with 
M. Molotov (Soviet Foreign Munster), M, Kabanov (Minister of 
Foreign Trade), M Kafanov (acting Minister of Culture), and 
MM. Kaganovich and Malenkov (Deputy Premiers) ; visited 
Leningrad; and subsequently had discussions m the Crimea with 
Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchov, who were on hohday there 
at the time, 

A commumqu6 on the talks between Mr Pearson and the Soviet 
Mmisters, issued in Moscow on Oct. 12, said that the exchange of 
views had led to a clearer understanding of the points of view ot 
the two sides ” which would help to improve relations between 
Canada and the U S.S R. The possibility of concluding a Soviet- 
Canadian trade agreement on “ most -favoured-nation " terms had 
been considered, and “ a considerable degree of agreement " had been 
reached in principle on an early continuation in Ottawa of the talks 
started in Moscow, which, it was hoped, would “ yield positive 
results to tho advantage of both sides.” 

It had been agreed that distrust and misunderstanding could to a 
certtun degree be ehminated by an increasing number of both ofidcial 
and non-official visits, and that every effort should be made to 
remove obstacles to freer exchange of information and opinions and 
to expand as far as possible oo-oporation between the two countries 
in tho spheres of culture, science and engineering Accordingly, it 
had been arranged to consider measures of oo-operation in indnstry, 
transport services, and agriculture, and also in the exchange of 
scientific information on scientific research work in the Arctic It 
had also been agreed that reciprocal visits of parliamentary delega- 
tions would promote bettor understanding between Canada and the 
Soviet Union, and strengthen tho ties botwoon them. 

Finally, the commumqud said that ‘‘ the different approach of 
their Governments to political and ooonomio problems should not 
be an obstacle to co-operation in many practical questions on a basis 
of mutual interest and tho desire to promote tho cause of peace and 
good neighbourly relations.” Such co-oporation should be based “ ou 
the pnnoiple of non-interference of each country m the internal affairs 
of the other, and should be inspired by a desire on both sides to work 
jointly for the establishment of world peace ” 

Mr. Pearson flew from Moscow to Singapore for the annual 
meetuig of the Consultative Committee for Co-operative 
Economic Development m South-East Asia (the Colombo 
Plan) which was held on Oct, 17-21, and subsequently visited 
Malaya before going to India. On Nov. 1 he formally inaugur- 
ated the Canada Dam in Bihar State (see 14509 E), and on 
Nov. 3-5 had discussions in New Delhi with Mr. Nehru. 

At a i)ro88 conference on Nov. 5 Mr. Ponrson announced that 
Canada would contribute 00,000 for tho roltof of flood victims in 
India and Pakistan, and gave details of three new Canadian projects 
for India under the (Jolombo Plan, tho cost of which would be met 
Iiartly out of the unappropriated balances of last year’s funds and 
partly from now appropriations Canada, he said, would give India 
diesel generating sots worth $3,000,000 for supplying power to rural 
areas , would carry out an aerial magnet ometor sui'voy of mineral 
resources, particularly petrohmm, in Raiasthan , and would supply 
two Canadian aircraft to bo used for controlling (jrop posts. 

Addressing the Indian Council of World Affairs on tbo same day, 
Mr. Pearson said that the Commonwealth had been strengthened 

immc^asurably ” hy the inclusion of throe Aslan members, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, which permitted it to act as a bridge between 
Asia and tho West at a time when there were “ all too few bridges 
of this kind ” It was a matter of groat satisfaction to Canadians that 
they had been able, under tho Colombo Plan, “ to give some assistance 
to India, which has chosen to work out her economic destiny hy 
demooratio means.” 

On Nov. 6 Mr. Pearson left Delhi for West Pakistan, where 
he visited Karachi, Lahore, and Peshawar, as well as the 
Warsak development project (see page 12958, first column), 
the biggest single undertaking financed by Canada under the 
Colombo Plan. While in Karachi he had talks with Chaudri 
Mohammad Ali and Mr. Hamidul Haq Choudhury (the 
Pakistani Prime Minister and Foreign Minister) and other 
Government leaders, and on Nov. 9 signed a revised agreement 
providing for increased Canadian participation in the Warsak 
project. Under this agreement Canada agreed to provide the 
services of a general contractor to build the dam, power house, 
and related works, as well as to provide equipment, building 
materials, and design and supervisory services. 

Mr. Pearson left Karachi on Nov. 10 for Cairo, where he 
had talks with the Egyptian Prime Minister (Colonel Nasser) 
and the Foreign Minister (Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi), as well as 
with General Burns (a Canadian), the head of the U.N. Truce 
Supervisory Organization in Palestine. He indicated while in 
Cairo that he was not going to Israel as the Israeli Foreign 
Minister (then Mr. Sharett) was out of the country at the time. 
Mr. Pearson arrived back in Ottawa on Nov. 15 after a brief visit 
to London.^ — (Montreal Star - The Statesman, Calcutta - The 
Hindu, Madras - Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Aviation. - B.E.A. 
Report for 1954-55. - First Net Profit. - Resignation of 
Air. Peter Masefield as Chief Executive. 

The report and accounts of the British European Airways 
Corporation for the year ended March 31, 1955, were pubhshed 
on Aug. 24. They showed that the Corporation’s gross revenue 
amounted to £17,141,314 (compared with £14,773,170 in 
1953-54) and total expenditure to £17,078,275 (£16,546,967), 
resulting m a net profit of £63,039. This net profit, which was 
the first achieved by the Corporation m the eight years of its 
existence, and which compared with a loss of £1,773,797 m 
1953-54, was obtained after (a) setting aside £1,515,725 for 
aiportization of aircraft and depreciation of assets, (6) chargmg 
£653,697 for interest and other charges on the Corporation’s 
total capital of £18,400,000, and (c) paying £387,294 m fuel tax. 

The report stressed that these “ encouraging results ” had been 
obtained “ during a year m which both operating costs and fares 
were reduced to the lowest point in the Corporation’s history,” and 
reflected a ** substantial rise in revenue ” and “ comparatively small 
mcrease in expenditure.” After expressing special satisfaction at 
“ the achievement of a profitable state over the short-haul pattern 
of the B.E.A *8 route network,” which presented “ a continuous 
challenge to management and staff ahke,” it went on : “ The margins 
are still small and there can he no relaxation of effort. But the Board 
of the B.E A. behoves that the Corporation has now reached a sound 
and stable situation m which concentration can be made on a still 
further improvement in service to the travelhng public while 
mamtaining and enhancmg the profitable state.” 

Other points from the report are summarized below : 

Traffic Revenue. This amounted to £16,594,461 (£14,256,091) m 
1953-54), made up as follows passengers £14,203,085 (£12,006,905) , 
mail £1,249,727 (£1,130,337), freight £1,047,232 (£1,038,112); 
charters £94,417 (£80,737). Of the total revenue from scheduled 
services, £12,941,461 (78 4 per cent) was contributed by the inter- 
national and £3,558,575 (21 6 per cent) by the domestic services. 

The average revenue rate for all services had decreased from 63 8d. 
per load ton-mile in 1953-54 to 62 6d. m 1954-55 On the BEA’s 
international routes it had dropped by 3 1 per cent, mamly owmg 
to the extension on these routes of mght services at lower fares ; 
night services, however, had made a useful contribution to improve- 
ments in aircraft utihzation and towards an increase of capacity in 
the sunimer peak ” On domestic services the average revenue rate 
per ton-mile had increased by 1.9 per cent. 

Operating Expenditure. Tliis amounted to £16,589,000, compared 
with £15,975,721 in 1953-54. The report stressed that “ a most 
important factor in the improved financial result” had been the 

significant reduction m specific operating costs,” tho total “ cost 
of production ” per capacity ton-imle having been reduced by 12.2 
per cent to 41 7d. 

Traffic. During 1954-55 traffic on the Corporation’s mternational 
services mcreased hy 19 5 per cent to 47,826,475 load ton-miles, and 
traffic on the domestic services hy 16.5 per cent to 15,820,427 load 
ton-miles. 

The number of passengers carried mcreased from 1,656,779 m 
1953-54 to 1,874,316 m 1954-55, revenue passenger-miles from 
480,065,449 to 577,077,730, and the passenger load factor from 66 3 
to 68 4 per cent. For the first time m any year BEA carried over 
1 000,000 passengers on its international services alone — the second 
highest mternational total of any airhno in the world The largest 
number of passengers (235,430) were carried on the London-Parls 
route, followed by London- Jersey (126,189), London- Glasgow 
(92,347), London-Belfast (77,887), and Berhn-Hanover (72,799). 
The report stated that in 1954-56 the seasonal problem in passenger 
traffic had been somewhat less acute ” owmg to an ” encouraging 
increase ” m winter traffic, which had grown bv about 22 per cent, 
compared with only 19 per cent in the six summer months. 

Cargo carried increased from 14,559 tons in 1953-54 to 14,884 
tons m 1954-55, and freight ton-miles from 5,556,773 to 5,728,479. 
Although 72 per cent of BEA freight traffic in 1954-55 had been 
carried on passenger services (compared with 67 per cent in 1953-51) 
the Corporation continued to operate with Pionatr-Leopard aircraft 
a network of all-cargo services to cater for regular heavy loads and 
consignments which were unsmtahle for carriage in passenger aircraft. 
The report pointed out that the iuorease of only 3 per cent m freight 
traffic, though ** disappointing,” corresponded to ** the general 
increase In freight traffic In Europe,” but stated that further measures 
to expand the total freight market had been put in hand, including 
wider market research, special commodity rates, and simplified 
procedures. 

Mail oan-ied increased from 6,582 tons in 1953-54 to 6,964 tons, 
and mail ton-miloa from 2,601,317 to 2,918,889, an increase of 12 2 
per cent, compared with only 2.4 per cent in tho previous year. 
Negotiations were proceeding for the carriage of additional mall 
which should help to maintain the growth in 1955-56. 

Load Factor and Costs. The revenue load factor increased from 
64 1 per cent in 1953-54 to 64.7 per cent in 1954-55. The load factor 
required to cover expenditure fell from 71.8 per cent to 64.5 per cent ; 
the Corporation’s operations consequently resulted in a profit, 
instead of in a loss as in 1953-54, 

Fares Policy. The report stressed that much of the traffic increase 
in 1954-56 resulted from the introduction of tourist fares in 1953, 
which had “ gone some way towards expanding the scope of air 


transport from a semi-luxury busmess to a major industry.” Many 
fares on domestic routes had been increased during the year by 
5-10 per cent, but the general level of domestic fares remamed about 
25 per cent below the level on mternational routes. 

Route Mileage. During 1954-55 route mileage increased jCrom 
18,231 miles to 21,190 miles 

Aircraft Fleet. Durmg the year this wns reduced from 112 to 99, 
of six types. The prmcipal services were mamtamed with Vickers 
Viscounts and de Havilland Blisabutkans, hut extensive use (mamly 
on domestic routes) was also made of Douglas Pionairs, 

The Viking fleet, which had been the mainstay of BEA services 
for seven years, was withdrawn from service during the year BEA 
Vikings had flown 54,500,000 imles. carried nearly 3,000,000 
passengers, and earned £35,000,000. 

Airports, From Oct. 31, 1954, when Northolt Airport was closed 
to civil flying (see 13760 C), all BEA operations in London were 
concentrated at London Airport. The report recalled that since the 
operation of the first scheduled BEA service from Northolt on 
Sept. 1, 1946, that airport had handled about 2,000,000 BEA 
passengers to and from the Continent and 1,000,000 to and from 
the Channel Islands It added that the BEA now served 25 airports 
m the U-K. and 42 overseas 

Hebcopter Experimental Unit. The first scheduled passenger 
service with a British hebcopter (the Bristol 171) was started on 
June 1 5 between London Airport and Eastleigh airport (Southampton). 
Durmg the summer months the service (twice daily) carried 700 
passengers and achieved a 96 per cent regularity In November, 1954, 
the first of three Westland-Sikorskys, seating eight passengers, was 
added to the fleet, this being the largest helicopter type yet operated 
by British European Airways, 

The BEA helicopter service between the South Bank (London) 
and London Airport (see 13880 A) was inaugurated on July 25 with 
eight services daily, the smgle fare being fixed at 35s 

Staff. At March 31, 1955 staff numbered 9,117, agamst 8,992 at 
March 31, 1954 Productivity (measured in capacity ton-milos 
produced per employee) mcreased during the year by 16 3 per cent. 

Future Plans The report stated that although m 1956, as m 1955, 
the Corporation would be short of aircraft, tho position should 
begin to improve by tho end of 1956, when first dehveries were 
expected of the Viscount- Major V 802, which had been designed 
to BEA requirements and of which 22 had been ordered Plans were 
also well advanced for a larger, faster, and more economic successor 
to the Viscount, and for a leplacemcnt of the DC-3 Pionair on the 
shorter low-donsity routes [i.e. those in Scotland] In this connexion 
it was stressed that the Corporation regarded the development of 
domestic routes as of ” the highest miportance, both socially and 
economically,” and had planned further improvements 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company and BEA annoimced jointly 
on Sept. 4, 1955, that Mr. Peter G. Masefield, who had 
been chief executive of BEA smee 1949, would leave the 
Corporation in November to become (as from Jan. 1, 1956) 
managing Erector of a new subsidiary of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., which would be known as Bristol Aircraft Ltd. and would 
take over the operations of the parent company’s aircraft 
division. On Nov. 1 it was announced that Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, chairman of BEA, would temporarily combme that 
office with the post of chief executive. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter (Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation) 
announced on Nov. 23 that an agreement had been signed 
between BEA and the Soviet airline (Aeroflot) under which 
each would sell through tickets to any points on the routes 
operated by the other. BEA planned to extend their Scandin- 
avian services to Helsmki, and it would then be possible for 
passengers to make connexions between BEA and Aeroflot 
services at Helsinld, Vienna, and possibly Berlin. The exchange 
of rights to operate through services between London and 
Moscow had also been discussed between Government repre- 
sentatives, but the Soviet authorities were not yet able to 
contemplate the operation of such services. (BEA Report 
and Accounts - Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 
(Prev, rep. B.E.A. Report for i 953 - 54 » 13880 C 5 Mr. Peter 

Masefield, 10305 B.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA - SOVIET UNION. — Co-operation 
in Nuclear Research and Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

It was officially announced in Belgrade on Jan. 8 that, 
following negotiations by a Yugoslav delegation in Moscow, 
a draft agreement had been approved providing for co-operation 
between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia m nuclear research 
and the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The agreement 
covered the exchange of experts, Soviet aid for the building 
of an experimental reactor m Yugoslavia, and deliveries of 
nuclear materials by the U.S.S.R. to Yugoslavia. It imple- 
mented the decision on mutual co-operation in the field of 
atomic energy which was taken by President Tito, Marshal 
Bulganin, and M. Khrushchov durmg the Soviet leaders’ visit 
to Yugoslavia in 1955.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 1:4411 A ; 14^65 A.) 
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A. SHIPPING. — Wofld Tonnage and Construction 
Figures. - New Tanker Orders. - Israeli Transatlantic 
SMpping Line. - New Transatlantic Liner to be built for 
Holland-America Line. 

Statistical tables published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
on Dec. 31 gave the total of world shipping at June 30, 1955, 
as 100,569,000 gross tons, compared with 97,422,000 gross tons 
at June 30, 1954 — ^this being the first time that the world’s 
merchant fleets had together exceeded 100,000,000 gross tons. 
The sizes of the prmcipal national fleets (excludmg ships under 
100 tons, sailing vessels, and barges) at June SO, 1955, are 
shown in the foUowing table. 



1955 

1954 

United States* 

26,42,3,000 

27,344,000 

United Kingdom 

19,537,000 

19,014,000 

Norway 

7,249,000 

6,805,000 

Liberia 

3,997,000 

2,381,000 

Panama 

3,923,000 

4,091,000 

France 

3,922,000 

3,841,000 

Italy 

3,911,000 

.3,798,000 

Japan , 

3,735,000 

3,578,000 

Netherlands 

3,696,000 

3,443,000 

Sweden 

2,807,000 

2,701,000 

Germany (Western) . . 

2,653,000 

2,226,000 

U S.S.R. 

2,506.000 

2,371,000 

Denmark 

1,652,000 

1,614,000 

Canada 

1,521,000 

1,610,000 

Spam 

1,383,000 

1,309,000 

Greece 

1,245,000 

1,176,000 

Argentina 

1,043.000 

1,057,000 

Brazil . 

893,000 

899,000 

Finland 

731,000 

665,000 

Honduras 

432,000 

439,000 

Costa Bica 

341,000 

201,000 


* Including reserve fleet, estimated at 14,000,000 tons at June 30, 
1955, and Juno 30, 1954. 

It was pointed out that the Liberian fleet was now the 
fourth largest in the world, and that the Liberian flag had 
become the foremost of the flags of convenience ” (i.e. flags 
under which shipowners in certain other countries register their 
ships for economic, taxation, or other reasons). 

Of the total world tonnage, the largest group again consisted of 
ships of 6,000 - 8,000 tons, but a largo proportion of those (including 
the U.S Reserve Fleet) wore not in commission By far the greatest 
amount of tonnage built amco 1950, tiowover, was of 10,000-15,000 
tons, 85 per cent of ships of this size, and also of ships boiwoon 

15.000 and 20,000 tons, wore oil tankers Of the principal maritime 
powers, Western Germany had the largest proportion of modem 
tonnage, with 57 per cent of her ships under five years old, followed 
hy Norway (37 per cent) and the XTnited Kingdom (about 21 per centh 

The world tanker fleet at June 30, 1955, totalled about 

26.455.000 gross tons, or about 26 per cent of all ships, com- 
pared with 25 per cent at June 30, 1954. The largest tanker 
fleets were owned by the United Kingdom (5,261,000 tons) 
the U-S.A. (4,821,000 tons), Liberia (2,856,000 tons), and 
Panama (2,184,000 tons). 

Of world tonnage of all typos, 34.5 por cent were motorships and 
56.2 per cent oll-biirning steamers, making a total of 90.7 por cent 
using oil fuel, 

Lloyd’s Register returns of merchant shipbuilding for the 
third quarter of 1955 gave the gross tonnage under construction 
throughout the world (excluding the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
China, as well as all vessels under 100 tons, barges, etc.) as 
6,285,699 tons, of which 84.16 per cent was building in the 
Umted Kingdom and 65,84 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building in Great Britain and Northern Ireland nuinborod 
346 of 2,147,054 tons (steamers 1,231,360 tony, motoi ships 6L5,697 
tons), ineluding 2 stoamors of over 30,000 tons, 2 of 25,000 - 30,000 
tons, 23 of 20,000-25,000 tons, and 10 steamers and 3 motorships of 

15,000-20,000 tons. Of the total, 248 ships (1,390,771 tons) wore 
building for Great Britain and N. Ireland, 27 (50,662 tons) for other 
British Commonwealth countries, 22 (294,585 tons) for Norway, 
10 (145,920 tons) for Liberia, 8 (85,170 tons) for Panama, 2 (12,500 
tons) for the U.S. A., 4 (30,900 tons) for Greece, 2 (24,000 tons) for 
Sweden, 3 (20,100 tons) for the Irish Ropublio, 2 (33,000 tons) for 
Honduras, 4 (4,725 tons) for the U.S fi B. 1 (4,000 tons) for France, 
2 (1,744 tons) for Brazil, 5 small vohsoIs for Burma, and 3 (14,980 tons) 
for unspoeifled countries. Principal shipbuilding centres were . 
the Clyde (101 ships of 634,277 tons), the Tyne (34 ships of 390,044 
tons), Sunderland (33 ships of 253,040 tons), the Toes (21 ships of 
250,544 tons), Belfast (2l ships of 24 0,140 tons), Liverpool (17 ships 
of 142,143 tons), and Barrow (4 ships of 86,412 tone). 

Ships building abroad numbered 1,033 of 4,138,642 tons (stoamors 
1.632,892 tons, motorships 2,505,750 tom), divided as follows : 
Germany 256 (713,838 tons), the Netherlands 146 <579,002 tons), 
Japan 66 (673,871 tons), Franco 65 (465,339 tons), Italy 104 (452,162 
tons), Sweden 71 (376,895 tons), Norway 61 (240,559 tons), Spain 
63 (158,009 tons), Denmark 2$ (110,273 ton^), Belgium 26 (106,326 
itohs), pritiah 46 (lOO.STO tons), Finland 43 

tons), U.S.A 12 (69,100 tons), 
10 (9,360 tons), Indonesia 9 (3,477 


tons), Irish Kepubho 1 (2,000 tons), Iceland 1 (200 tons) The total 
mcluded 2 steainors of over 30,000 tons in France. 3 steamers of 

25.000- 30,000 tons in Japan and one motorship of this size m the 
Netherlands, and 10 steamers of 20,000-25,000 tons in Japan, 7 in 
Franco, 5 m the Netherlands, 2 each in the USA and Germany, 
2 steamers and 1 motorship of this size in Italy, 1 steamer and 1 
motorship in Sweden, and 1 motorship m Norway 

Tankers of over 1,000 gross tons building throughout the 
world numbered 225 of 2,782,998 tons, including 79 (993,969 
tons) in the U.K., 17 (330,481 tons) m Japan, 15 (309,295 tons) 
in France, 21 (285,797 tons) m the Netherlands, 16 (200,844 
tons) in Sweden, 20 (164,549 tons) m Italy, 16 (147,394 tons) 
in Norway, and 20 (164,549 tons) m Germany. 

Further tanker orders placed by British oil companies during recent 
months included * (1) seven tankers (four of 32,000 deadweight tons 
and three of 15,000 tons) ordered from British shipbuilders by the 
Ragle Oil and Shipping Co on Oot 14 at a cost of £12,000,000 , (2) 
nine tankers (throe of 32,000 tons and six of 15,000 tons) ordered by 
the Shell Petroleum Co on Oct 13, all from German yards except 
for one 32,000-tomier to bo built in the U K. ; (3) 23 tankers of 

32.000- 42,000 tons ordered by the British Petroleum Co on Oct 24 
at a total cost of £52,000,000. Fourteen of those latter vessels will 
be built in the U K and 6 in Italy, the British Petroleum Co cx- 
plaimng that the ‘‘ compelling reason which had led it to order 
tankers abroad for the first time in its history was the absence 
of enougli suitable berths m British yards to enable suflaciontly 
early dohvory to be given 

Ships launched durmg the quarter included the Cimarder 
Carinthia, the third of four 22,000-ton ships for the line’s 
Canadian service (John Brown and Co., Clydebank), and the 
Spyros Niarchos (47,750 deadweight tons), the largest tanker 
in the world and the largest merchant ship built in Britam 
since the war (Vickers- Armstrong, Barrow-on-Furness). 

The maiden voyage took place in October of the Zim 
Navigation Co.’s passenger and cargo liner Israel <10,000 tons), 
one of 12 ships delivered to Israel from German shipyards 
under the Israeli-German reparations agreement (see 12621 
A). She will be employed on the Haifa-Ncw York route together 
with a sister ship, the Zion, still under construction. 

It was stated in the l^ross that the Zmi Navigation CJo., which 
had boon founded under the British mandate in 1945 by the Jewish 
AgoiKjy, the Jewish Trade Union Confodoration, and the Jewish 
Maritime Longue, now owned 22 ships totalling 55,000 tons, and 
had carried over 30,000 passongors and 745,000 tons of cargo in 1954. 

The Holland- America Line announced on Oct. 27 that it had 
placed an order with Rotterdam shipbuilders for a new 
passenger liner for its New York service. The new slap, to be 
named Hotter dam and to be delivered by 1959-60, would be 
of about the same size as the Nimw Amsterdam (30,067 gross 
tons, 21 J knots) but would be slightly faster- Only half of her 
estimated cost of 100,000,000 guilders (about £9,500,000) would 
be borne by the Holland-America Line, and the remainder 
would be advanced by the Netherlands Recovery Bank. 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette - Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Algemcen tlandelsblad, Amsterdam) (Frev. rep. 
World Toimage, X4065 A 5 World Construction Figures, 

14443 A.) 

B. ITALY - WESTERN GERMANY. — Agreement on 
Employment of Italian Workers in Western Germany. 

The Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Martino, and the 
German Federal Munster of Labour, Herr S torch, signed an 
agreement in Rome on Dec. 20 providing for the large-scale 
employment of Italian workers in Western Germany. 

Tho ugroomohti, wbioh covorod only those porsons rocruitod at the 
rcxiuest of tho Gomxau Federal Covominont, laid down tliat Italian 
workers in Western Germany would reoolvo tho same luiv, family 
allowanooa, and other social security bonoflts as wore cm joyed by 
Gorman workers. It ostabliBhod a HX)tHdal mixed German-Jtaliau 
commission, with hoadquartors in Milan, to examine and regulate 
all matters coneerniug the working conditions of Italian workers 
recruited for work in Germany, including tJioir employment contraots. 
This ooinmiasion would tdlocato jobs to Italians looking for employ- 
ment in Germany according to tlio labour shortages prevailing in 
various branches of Gorman industry, and tlio workers would Ini 
ohoson from tho following spheres, in order of numerical importance * 
agriculture, building, and mocdianleid industries. 

It waa stated that Itidlans would not work for tho time being in 
Gorman coal mines, but. might be accepted for such work lat(n* if 
they knew tho (iorman langutigo sufflclently well to understand orders 
and safety regulatione. Tho first Italian workers would not be 
recruited until MareJx-— i.e., after the end of tho winter season with 
its usual swing" towards greater unomploym<mt. Tho total number 
of Italian workers that might bo reorulted under the agroenumt was 
unofilcially OBtlniatod at 80,000 to 100,000; they will be guaranteed 
employment for a maximum period of nine months. 

It was stated in Bonn that tlie recruitment of foreign 
workers was expected to counteract the anticipated labour 
shortage resulting from the diversion of labour to rearmament. 
(FranMurier Allgemeine Zeitung - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s State 
of the Union M.essage. 

The President’s annual State of the Union message was 
read to a jomt session of the 84th Congress on Jan. 5 by a 
clerk of the House, President Eisenhower bemg unable to 
deliver the message personally as he was at Key West, Florida, 
convalescing from his recent heart attack. The prmcipal 
proposals and recommendations were as follows : 

(1) Congressional approval of U.S. membership of the 
proposed Organization for Trade Co-operation. 

(2) The approval by Congress of limited authority to make 
long-term commitments for assistance to overseas development 
projects. 

(3) A substantial increase in funds for the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

(4) Revision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act to 
make it more liberal and more flexible. 

(5) “ Strengthened ” Federal civil defence assistance to 
States and cities. 

(6) Extension of the Defence Production Act. 

( 7 ) Contmuation of present levels of taxation. 

(8) A further attack on the problem of agricultural surpluses. 

(9) A new programme of Federal assistance to depressed areas. 

(10) A five-year programme of Federal assistance for school- 
building. 

(11) Extension of old age and survivors’ msurance pro- 
grammes and other social security measures. 

(12) A “ substantial ” mcrease in Federal aid for medical 

(13) Amendment of the Taft-Hartley [Labour-Management 
Relations] Act and an extension of coverage of the mimmum 
wage law. 

(14) Authorization for the construction of 35,000 public 
housing units in each of the next two years. 

(15) Salary mcreases for Civil Servants at the executive level. 

(16) The creation of a commission to examme allegations 
that Negroes m some States were being prevented from votmg. 

(17) The grantmg of Statehood to Hawaii, ‘"progress” 
towards Statehood for Alaska, and the extension of voting 
rights to the District of Columbia [the Federal capital]. 

A summary of the President’s message is given below. 

Introduction. '* . . . In the past three years . there has been 
broad progress in fostering the energies of onr people, in providing 
greater opportunity for the satisfaction of their needs, and m fulfilling 
their demands for the strength and security of the Eepuhlio. Our 
country is at peace. Our security posture commands respect A 
spiritual vigour marks our national life . Our economy , approaching the 
400,000,000,000 dollar mark, is at an unparalleled level of prosperity. 
The national income is more widely and fairly distributed than ever 
before. The number of Americans at work has reached an all-time 
high. As a people, we are achieving ever higher standards of hvmg 
— earning more, producing more, consuming more, building more, 
and investing more than ever before. Virtually all sectors of our 
society are sharing m these good times Our farm families, if we act 
wisely, imaginatively, and promptly to strengthen our present farm 
programmes, can also look forward to sharing equitably m the 
prosperity they have helped to create 

War m Korea ended 2^ years ago. The collective security system 
has been powerfully strengthened. Our defences have been reinforced 
at sharply reduced costs. Programmes to expand world trade and 
to harness the atom for the betterment of mankind have been earned 
forward. Our economy has been freed from governmental wage and 
price controls. Inflation has been halted , the cost of living stabilized. 
Government spending has been cut by more than ^PIO, 000,000, 000. 
Nearly 300,000 positions have been eliminated from the Federal 
payroll Taxes have been substantially reduced. A balanced Budget 
is in prospect. Social security has boon extended to 10,000,000 
more Americans and unemployment insurance to 4,000,000 more. 
Unprecedented advances in civil rights have been made. The long- 
standing and deep-seated problems of agriculture have been forth- 
rightly attacked 

Many measures of great national importance recommended last 
year to Congress still demand immediate attention . Many new 
items of business require our attention But our responsibilities 
require that we approach this year’s business with a sober humility. 
A heedless pride in our present strength and position would blind us 
to the facts of the past, to the pitfalls of tho future. We must walk 
ever in the knowledge that we are enriched by a heritage earned in 
the labour and sacrifice of our forbears ; that, for our children’s 
ohilclren, we are trustees of a groat republic and a time-tested political 
system ; that we prosper as a co-operating member of the famOy 
of nations. . . 

Foreign Policy. ** In the past year our search for a more 
stable and Just peace has taken varied forms. Among the most 
Important were the two conferences at Geneva, in July and in the 
fall of last year. We explored the possibilities of agreement on 
oritloal issues that jeopardize the peace. The July meeting of Heads 
of Governments held out promise to the world of moderation xn the 
bitterness, of word and action, which tends to generate conflict and 
war. All were in agreement that a nuclear war would he an intolerable 


disaster which must not be permitted to occur. But in October, 
when the Foreign Ministers met agam, the results demonstrated 
conclusively that the Soviet leaders are not yet willing to create the 
indispensable conditions for a secure and lasting peace. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the conflict between mternational 
Commumsm and freedom has taken on a new complexion. We know 
the Cornmunist leaders have often practised the tactics of retreat and 
zigzag We know that Soviet and Chinese Communism still poses a 
serious threat to the Free World. And m the Middle East recent 
Soviet moves are hardly compatible with the reduction of mternational 
tension Yet Communist tactics against the free nations have shifted 
in emphasis from rehance on violence and the threat of violence to 
rehance on division, enticement, and duplicity. We must be well 
prepared to meet the current tactics which pose a dangerous though 
less obvious threat. At the same time our policy must be dynamic 
as well as flexible, designed primarily to forward the achievement of 
our own obsectives rather than to meet each shift and change on 
the Communist front We must act m the firm assurance that the 
frmts of freedom are more attractive and desirable to mankmd m the 
pursuit of happiness than the record of Commumsm. 

In the face of Communist mihtary power we must, of course, 
contmue to mamtam an effective system of collective security. This 
mvolves two things — a system which gives clear warning that armed 
aggression will be met by joint action of the free nations, and deterrent 
military power to make that wammg effective. Moreover, the 
awesome power of the atom must be made to serve as a guardian 
of the free community and of the peace. In the last year, the Free 
World has seen major gams for the system of collective security ; 
the accession to NATO and Western European Union of the Federal 
German Repnbhc ; tho developmg co-operation under the South- 
East Asia Collective Defence Treaty , and the formation in the 
Middle East of the Baghdad Pact between Tmkey, Iraq, Persia, 
Pakistan, and the United Kingdom. In our own hemisphere, the 
inter- American system has contmued to show its vitahty in mam- 
taming peace. . We now have security pacts with more than 40 
other nations. . . 

We have been steadfast in our support of the U N. In the release 
of our 15 fliers from Communist China, an essential prelude was the 
world opinion mobihzed by the General Assembly which condemned 
their imprisonment and demanded their liberation. The successful 
Atomic Energy Conference held m Geneva under U N. auspices, and 
our Atoms for Peace programme, have been practical steps toward 
the world-wide use of this new energy source Our sponsorship of 
such use has benefited our relations with other countries. Active 
negotiations are now in progress to create an mternational agency 
to foster peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

During the past year the crucial problem of disarmament has 
moved to the forefront of practical pohtioal endeavour At Geneva 
I declared the readiness of the U.S A. to exchange blueprints of the 
military establishments of our nation and the U S.S B., to be con- 
firmed by reciprocal aerial reconnaissance . In the U.N Sub- 
committee on Disarmament last fall, this proposal was explored 
and the U.S A also declared itself willing to include reciprocal ground 
inspection of key points. By the overwhelming vote of 56 to 7, the 
UN on Doc. 16 endorsed these proposals and gave them a top 
priority Thereby tho issue is placed squarely before tho bar of world 
opimon. We shall persevere in seeking a general reduction of arma- 
ments under effective inspection and control, which are essential 
safeguards to ensure reciprocity and protect the security of all. 

In the coming year much remains to be done. While maintaining 
our military deterrent, we must intensify our efforts to aohiove a 
just peace In Asia we shall continue to give help to nations struggling 
to maintain their freedom against the threat of Communist coercion 
or subversion In Europe we shall endeavour to increase not only 
the military strength of the North Atlantic Alliance hut also its 
political cohesion and unity of purpose. We shall give such assistance 
as is feasible to the recently renewed effort of Western European 
nations to achieve a greater measure of integration, such as in the 
fl,eld of peaceful uses of atomic energy In the Near East we shall 
spare no effort in seeking to promote a fair solution of the tragic 
dispute between tho Arab States and Israel, all of whom we want 
as our friends. The U.S.A. is ready to do its part to assure enduring 
peace in that area We hope that both sides will make the contribu- 
tions necessary to acliieve that purpose In Latin America we shall 
continue to co-operate vigorously in trade and other measures 
designed to assist economic progress in the area. 

Strong economic ties are an essential element in our free world 
partnership . I most earnestly request that Congress approve our 
membership m the Organization for Trade Co-operation (O.T 0.), 
which would assist the carryiBg-out of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to which we have been a party since 1948 Our 
membership in the 0 T.O. will provide the most effective and 
expeditious means for removing discriminations and restrictions 
against American exports and in making our trade agreements truly 
reolprooal. U S. membership in the Organization will evidence our 
oontimung desire to co-operate in promoting an expanded trade 
among the free nations. . . . Being strictly an administrative entity, 
the O.T 0. cannot, of course, alter the control by Congress of U.S. 
tariff, import, and customs policies. 

We need to encourage investment overseas by avoiding unfair tax 
duplications, and to foster foreign trade by further simplification 
and improvement of our customs legislation. 

We must sustain and fortify our mutual security programme. 
Because the conditions of poverty and unrest in loss developed areas 
make their people a special target of international Communism, 
there is a need to help them achieve the economic growth and stability 
necessary to preserve their independence against Communist threat^ 
and enticements. 
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In order that our friends may better acJneve the greater strength 
that IS onr common goal they need assurance of contmnity m 
economic assistance for development projects and programmes . . . 
which require a period of years for planning and completion. 
Accordingly, I ask Congress to grant limited authority to make 
longer-term commitments for assistance to such projects, to be 
fulfilled from appropnations to be made m future fiscal years . . . 

In much of the world the ferment of change is working strongly, 
but grave injustices are still uncorrectod. We must not, by any 
sanction of ours, help to perpetuate these wrongs. I have particularly 
m mmd the oppressive division of the German people, the bondage 
of millions elsewhere, and the exclusion of Japan from U N. member- 
ship, We shall keep these mjustices in the forefront of human 
consciousness and seek to mamtam the pressure of world opmion 
to right these vast wrongs in the interest both of justice and secure 
peace 

Injustice thrives on ignorance Because an understanding of the 
truth about America is one of our most powerful forces I am recom- 
mendmg a substantial mcreaso in budgetary support of the U.S. 
Information Agency. 

The sum of our luiernational efCort should be this * the waging 
of peace with as mnch resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency, as we have ever mustered in defence of 
our country m time of war. In this effort our weapon is not force. 
Our weapons are the principles and ideas embodied m our historic 
traditions apphed with the same vigour that in the past made America 
a hving promise of freedom for all mankind. To accomplish these 
vital tasks all of us should be concerned with the strength, effective- 
ness, and morale of our State Department and Foreign Service.” 

Defence. “ Because peace is the keystone of our national pohoy. 
our defence programme emphasizes an effective flexible type of 
power calculated to deter or repulse any aggression and to preserve 
the peace. Short of war, we have never had mihtary strength better 
adapted to our needs with improved readiness for emergency use. 
The maintenance of this strong mih'tary capabihty for the indefinite 
future will continue to call for a large share of our national Budget. 
Our military programmes must meet the needs of today. To build 
less would expose the nation to aggression. To build excessively 
under the influence of fear could defeat our purposes and impair or 
destroy the very freedom and economic system our mihtary defences 
are designed to protect. 

We have improved the effectiveness and combat readiness of our 
forces by developing and making operational new weapons and by 
integrating the latest soientiflc developments, including new atomic 
weapons, into our military plans Wo continue to push the production 
of the most modem mihtary aircraft. The development of long-range 
missiles has boon on an aocoloratod basis for some time. Wo are 
moving as rapidly as practicable towards nuclear-powered aircraft 
and ships. Combat capability, especially in terms of fire-power, 
has been substantially increased. Wo have made the adjustments 
in personnel permitted by the cessation of the Korean war, the 
build-up oE our Allies, and the introduction of new weapons. The 
Services are all planning realistically on a long-term basis 

To strengthen our oontmontal defences the U.S A. and Canada, 
in. the closest oo-oporation, have substantially augmented early 
warning networks. Great progress is being made in oxtending sur- 
veillance of the Arctic, the Atlantic, and the Paoiflo approaches to 
North America. 

. . . Much bas been doue to attract and hold capable military 
personnel, but more needs to be done This year I renew my request 
of last year for legislation to provide proper medical care for mihtary 
dependents and a more equitable survivors* benefit programme. The 
Admimstration will prepare additional recommendations designed to 
achieve the same objectives, Including career Incentives for medical 
and dental oflaoers and nurses, and increases in the proportion of 
regular officers. 

Closely related to the mission of the Defence Department is the 
task of the Federal Civil Defence Administration. A particular 
point of relationship arises from the fact that the key to civil defence 
is the expanded continental defence programme, including the 
Distant Early Warning System. Our Federal Civil Defence authorities 
have made progress in their programme, and now comprehensive 
studies are being conducted jointly by the Federal Civil Defence 
Administration, the States, and critical target cities, to determine 
the best procedures that can be adopted in case of an atomic attack. 
We must strengthen Federal assistance to the States and cities In 
devising the most effective common defence. 

We have a broad and diversified mobiUzation base. But mobiliza- 
tion base requirements change with changing technology and strategy. 

We must maintain flexibility to meet new requirements. I am 
requesting, therefore, that the Congress once again extend the 
Defence Production Act. 

Of great importance to our nation's security is a continuing alert- 
ness to internal subversive activity within or without our Govern- 
ment. This Administration will not relax its efforts to deal forthrightly 
and vigorously in protection of this Government and its citizens 
against subversion, at the same time protecting the constitutional 
rights of all citizens.** 

The Budget. ”... We have made long strides these past three 
years in bringing our Federal finances under control. The deficit for 
^h^e fiscal year 1053 [l.e. July 1952 - June 1953] was almost 
000,000. Xiarger deficits Seemed certain. ...» But Government 
ext^JAyOgOffi^f? were searched out. Non-essential activities 
' Atoned. GeScOTM were carefully scrutinized, 

'i by' eliiiOOO, 000,000 below the amount planned 


by the previous Administration for the fiscal year 1954. This made 
possible . the largest tax out in any year m our history. Almost 
37,500,000,000 were released, and every taxpayer m the country 
benefited ^most two-thirds of the savings went directly to 
individuals This tax cut also helped to build up the economy, to 
make jobs m industry, aud to increase the production of the many 
things desired to improve the scale of living for the great majority 
of Americans. 

The strong expansion of the economy, coupled with a constant 
care for efficiency m Government operations, and an alert guard 
against waste and duplication, has brought us to a prospective balance 
between mcome and expenditure This is being done while we 
continue to strengthen our mihtary security. 

I expect the Budget to bo in balance during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956 I shall propose a balanced Budget for the next fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. But the balance we are seekmg cannot 
be accomphshed without the continuing everyday effort of the 
Executive and Legislative Branches to keep expenditures under 
control. It will also be necessary to continue all of the present 
excise taxes without any reduction, and the corporation mcome taxes 
at their present rates for another year beyond next April 1. 

It 18 imquestionably true that our present tax level is very burden- 
some, and, m the interest of long-term and continuous economic 
growth, should be reduced when we prudently can. It is essential, m 
the sound management of the Government’s finances, that we be 
mindful of our enormous national debt and of the obhgation we 
have toward future Americans to reduce that debt whenever we can 
appropriately do so. Under conditions of high poace-tim© prosperity, 
such as now exist, wo can never justify going further into debt 
to give ourselves a tax cut at the expense of our children. So, in the 
present state of our financial affairs, I earnestly believe that a 
tax cut can be deemed justifiable only when it will not unbalance 
the Budget — a Budget which makes provision for some reduction, 
©yen though modest, in our national debt. In this way wo can best 
maintain fiscal integrity ...” 

Agriculture. ““ Our farm people are not sharing as they should 
in the general prosperity. They alone of all major groups have seen 
their incomes decline rather than rise They arc caught between two 
millstones — ^rising production costs and declimng prices. Such 
harm to a part of the national economy so vitally important to 
everyone is of groat concern to us all No other resource is so indis- 
pensable as the land that foods and clothes us. No group is more 
fundamental to our national life than onr farmers 

In successful prosecution of tho war, the nation called for the 
utmost effort of its farmers. Their response was superb, their contribu- 
tion unsurpassed Farmers are not now to be bloinod for the 
mountainous, prico-doprossing surpluses produced in response to 
wartime policies and laws that wore too long continued. War markets 
are not tho markets of poaco-timo. Failure to recognize that basic 
fact by a timely adjustment of wartime legislation brought its 
inevitable result in poaoo-time — surpluses, lower prices, and lower 
incomes for our farmers. . . . 

We are hero conoemod npt only with our essential continuing 
supplies of food and fibre, but also with a way of life . . Consideration 
of those matters must bo above and beyond politics. Our national 
fa.tm policy . . . must not boco^no a field for political warfare Too 
much is at stake. . 

Our objective must be to help bring production into balance with 
existing and new markets, at prices that yield farmers a return for 
their work in lino with what other Americans got. To roach this 
goal, deep-seated problems must bo subjected to a steppod-up attack. 
There is no single easy solution Rather, there must be a many-sided 
assault on tho stubborn problems of surpluses, prices, costs, and 
markets ; and a steady, persistent, imaglnativo advance in tho 
relationship between farmers and their Government. 

In a few days, by special message, I shall lay before tho Congress 
my detailed recommendations for now steps that shonld be taken 
promptly to speed the transition in agrioulturo and thus assist our 
farmers to achieve their fair share of tho national income. . . 

Water Conservation. ”... I strongly recommend that action be 
taken at this session on such wholly Federal projects as the Colorado 
River Storage Projocst and tho Frying Pan - Arkansas Project ; on 
tho John Day partnership project, and other projects which provide 
for co-operative action between tho Federal Government and non- 
Fodoral interests ; and on legislation which makes provision for 
Federal participation in small projects under tho primary sponsorship 
of agencies of State and local govommont . . 

Disaster Assistance. ”... Through the past three yews, the 
Administration has ropoatodly moved Into action wherever disaster 
struck. The extent of State participation in relief activities, however, 
has been far from uniform, and in many cases has been either 
inadequate or non-existent. Disaster assistance legislation requires 
overhauling, and an oxpoi'imental programme of flood-damage 
indemnities should he undertaken. Tho Administration wiU make 
detollod recommendations on these subjects.” 

Depressed Areas. ” Wo must help deal with the pockets of ohronio 
unemployment that hero and there mar the nation's general Industrial 
prosperity. Boonomlo olianges in recent years have been often so 
rapid and far-reaching that areas committed to a single local resource 
or industrial activity have found themselves temporarily deprived of 
their markets and their livelihood. Such conditions mean severe 
hardship for thousands of people as tho slow process of adaptation 
to new circumstances goes on. This process can be speeded up. . . . 
Recommendations will be submitted, designed to supplement with 
Federal teohnloal and loan assistance local efforts to get on with the 
vital job. Improving such oonoonunltles must, of course, remain the 
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primary responsibility of the people living there and of their States. 
But a soundly conceived Federal partnership programme can be of 
real assistnace to them in their efforts.” 

Highway Constructioii. ‘‘ Legislation to provide a modem, inter- 
state highway system is even more urgent this year than last. . . . 
Dnnng the [past] year the number of motor vehicles has increased 
from 58,000,000 to 61,000,000 ; over 38,000 persons lost their hves 
in highway accidents, while the fearful toll of inmries and property 
damage has gone on nnabated. 

In my message of Feb. 22, 1955, I nrged that measures he talj:en 
to complete the vital 40,000-mile inter-Stat© system over a period 
of ten years at an estimated Federal cost of approximately 
$25,000,000,000. No programme was adopted. If we are ever to 
solve our mounting traffic problem, the whole mter-State system 
must be authorized as one project, to be completed approximately 
withm the specified time. . . . The pressing nature of this problem 
must not lead us to solutions outside the hounds of sound fiscal 
management. . . . There must he an adequate plan of financing. To 
contmue the drastically needed improvement in other national 
highway systems, I recommend the contmuation of the Federal Aid 
Highway Programme. 

Small Businesses. In this past year the steady improvement 

in the economic health of small busmess has reinforced the vitality 
of our competitive economy. We shall contmue to help small busmess 
concerns to obtam access to adequate financing and to competent 
counsel on management, production, and marketing problems. 
Through measures already taken, opportunities for small business 
participation m Government procurement programmes, including 
military procurement, are greatly improved. The effectiveness of 
these measures will become mcreasmgly apparent. We shall contmue 
to make certam that small busmess has a fair opportunity to compete 
and has an economic environment m which it may prosper. . . .” 

Postal Service. As part of our programme of promoting efficiency 
in Government and getting the fiscal situation m hand, the Post 
Office Department in the past three years has been overhauled. 
Nearly 1,000 new post offices have been provided Financial practices 
have been modernized and transportation and operating methods 
are being constantly improved. A new wage and mcentivo plan for 
tbe 500,000 postal employees has been established. Never before 
has the postal system handled so much mail so quickly and so 
economically. 

The Post Office Department faces two serious problems. First, 
much of its physical plant — post offices and other buildings — ^is 
obsolete and inadequate. Many new buildings and the modernization 
of present ones are essential if w© are to have improved mail service. 
The second problem is the Department’s fiscal plight. It now faces 
an annual deficit of $500,000,000. Recommendations on postal 
facilities and on additional postal revenues will be submitted to 
Congress. 

Education. ”... I urge that Congress move promptly to enact 
an effective programme of Federal assistance to help erase the 
existing deficit of school classrooms. Such a programme, which 
should be limited to a five-year period, must operate to increase 
rather than decrease local and State support of schools and to give 
the greatest help to the States and localities with the least financial 
resources. Federal aid should in no way jeopardize the freedom of 
local school systems. . . 

Social Security. “ Under the 1954 amendments to the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance programme, protection was extended to 
some 10,000,000 additional workers, and benefits were increased. 
Tb© system now helps to protect nine out of ten workers and their 
families against loss of income in old age or on the death of the 
bread-winner The system is sound. It must be kept so. In developing 
improvements we must give the most careful consideration to 
population and social trends and to fiscal requirements. With these 
considerations in mind the Administration will present its recom- 
mendations for further expansion of coverage and other steps which 
can be taken wisely at this time. 

Other needs . . . include increased child welfare services, extension 
Of the programme of aid to dependent oMldren, an intensified attack 
on juvenile delinquency, and special attention to the problems of 
mentally retarded children. The training of more skilled workers for 
these fields and the quest for new knowledge through research in 
social weKaro are essential Similarly the problems of our aged people 
need our attention.” 

Health aud Medical Research. ”... A weU-supported, well- 
balanced programme of research. Including basic research, can open 
new jfrontiers of knowledge, prevent and relieve suffering, and 
prolong life. Accordingly, I shall recommend a substantial Increase 
in Federal funds for the support of such a programme. As an integral 
part of this effort, I shall recommend a new plan to aid construction 
of non-Federal medical research and teaching facilities and to help 
provide more adequate support for the tralntag of medical research 
manpower- „ „ 

We must aid in cushioning the heavy and rising costs of iunoas and 
hospitalization to individuals and famines. Provision should bo 
made, by Federal reinsurance or otherwise, to foster extension of 
voluntary health Insurance coverage to many more persons, especially 
older persons and those in rural areas. Plans should he evolved to 
improve protection against the costs of prolonged or severe Illness. . « 

Wages and Worldng Conditions. ”... The need still exists for 
improvement of the Lahour-Management Relations Act. The recom- 
mendations I submitted to Oongress last year take Into account 
not only the interests of labour and management but also the public 
weMare. The needed amendments should he enaoted without further 
delay. 


We must also carry forward the job of improving the wage-hour 
law. Last year I requested Congress to broaden the coverage of the 
TniTnTntim wage. I repeat that recommendation and I pledge the 
full resources of the Executive Branch to assist Congress in findi ng 
ways to attain this goal. . , . 

The Administration 'will shortly propose legislation to assure 
adequate disclosure of the financial affairs of each employee pension 
and welfare plan, and to afford substantial protection to their 
beneficiaries in accordance 'with the objectives outlined in my message 
of Jan. 11, 1954. 

Legislation to apply the piincipl© of equal pay for equal work 
■without discrimination because of sex is a matter of simple justice. 
I earnestly urge the Congress to move swiftly to implement these 
needed labour measures.” 

Housing. ” We must carry forward the housing programme. 
. . . Home ownership is now advanced to the pomt where almost three 
of every five famihes in our cities, to-wns, and suburbs O'wn the 
houses they hv© m. For the housing programme most of the legis- 
lative authority already exists However, a firm programme of 
public housmg is essential until the private buildmg industry has 
found ways to provide more adequate housing for low-income 
famihes. The Administration will propose authority to contract for 
35,000 additional public housing units in each of the next two fiscal 
years for commumties which wiU participate in an integrated attack 
on slums and bhght. . . . 

Federal Government Employees. ” The legislation I have recom- 
mended for workers in private mdustry should be accompanied by 
a parallel effort for tbe weffar© of Government employees. . . . 
Additional personal management legislation is needed. As I stated 
last year, an executive pay increase is essential to efficient govern- 
mental management. Such an increase, together with needed adjust- 
ments in the pay for the top career positions, is also necessary to 
the equitable completion of the Federal pay progra mm e initiated 
last year. Other legislation ■wiU be proposed, including legislation 
for prepaid group health msurance for employees and their dependants, 
and to effect major improvements m the Civil Service retirement 
system.” 

Ex-Servicemen’s Pensions. ”... The Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions is conducting a study of the entire field of veterans' 
benefits and will soon submit proposed Improvements.” 

Civil Rights, ”... In Executive Branch operations throughout 
the nation, elimination of discrimination and segregation is all hut 
completed. Progress is also being made among contractors engaged 
in furnishing Government services and requirements Every citizen 
now has the opportunity to fit himself for, and to hold, a position of 
responsibility in the service of his country. In the District of Columbia, 
through the volimtary co-operation of the people, discrimination 
and segregation are disappearing from hotels, theatres, restaurants, 
and other facihties. 

It is disturbing that in some localities allegations persist that 
Negro citizens are being deprived of their right to vote and are 
like-wise being subjected to unwarranted ©oonomlo pressures. I 
recommend that the substance of these charges be thoroughly 
examined hy a bi-partisan commission created by Congress . . . " 

Statehood for HawaU and Alaska. ”... I urgently request this 
Congress to grant statehood for Hawaii. Also . . I trust that progress 
toward statehood for Alaska can be made In this session. ...” 

Immigration. ” In keeping with our responslhility of world 
leadership and in onr own self-interest, I again point out to the 
Congress the urgent need for revision of the immigration and 
nationality laws Our nation has always welcomed immigrants to 
our shores. The -wisdom of such a policy is clearly sho-wn by the fact 
that America has been built by Immigrants and the descendants of 
immigrants. That policy must he continued realistically with 
present-day conditions in mlnd- 

I recommend that the number of persons admitted to this country 
annually be baaed not on the 1920 census but on the latest — 1950 — 
census. Provision should be made to allow for greater flexibility in 
tbe us© of quotas so that, if on© country does not use its share, the 
vacancies may be made available for the use of qualified individuals 
from other countries. ^ ^ 

The law should be amended to permit tbe Secretary of State and 
tbe Attorney General to waive the requirements of finger-printing 
on a reciprocal basis for persona coming to this country for temporary 
visits. This and other changes in the law are long overdue and should 
be taken care of promptly. ... ^ , x 

I am happy to report substantial progress in the flow of Immigrants 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. However, I again request this 
Oongress to approve without further delay the urgently needed 
amendments which I submitted in the last session. Because of the 
high prosperity in Germany and Austria, the number of Immlgranta 
from those countries ■will be reduced* This -will make available 
thousands of unfilled openings which I recommend be distributed to 
Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Iron Curtain,” 

Extension of Suffknge to District of Columbia. “ I renew my 
request that the principle of self-government bo extended and the 
right of suffrage granted to the citizens of the District of Columbia. ...” 

President Eisenhov^er left Key West (Florida) and returned 
to Washington on Jan. 8. Before leaving Florida he said that 
he w^as ready to resume the “ full duties of the presidency ’ 
but that he had not yet come to a decision about whether or 
not he would stand for a second presidential term. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev, rep. 13979 A.) 
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A. GOLD COAST* — Sir Frederick Bourne’s Report 
on Devolution of Powers to Regions* Askanti Opposition 
to Government Legislation. 

A report on the devolution of powers from the Gold Coast 
Government to the regions, drawn up by Sir Frederick Bourne 
(who had been visitmg the colony since September 1955 as 
constitutional adviser), was issued on Bee. 23. It recommended 
“a very substantial transfer of power from the centre to 
the regions.” 

The report suggested that a regional assembly should he estabhshed 
in any region where a majority of the district councils desired it. 
Regional assemhlies should he limited for the time being to the Eastern, 
Western, Ashanti, and Northern temtones, the Accra region being 
left as it was If Togoland jomed the Gold Coast before the new 
Constitution was finally approved, it should he added as a region. 
The assemblies should have no power to raise money by taxation 
or other means, and the proceeds of local taxation should be entirely 
used in the local, urban, and district councils. 

The devolution of power to the regions (the report observed) 
required very careful consideration, but could be of great value to 
the Government m reheving Mimsters of a great deal of local busmess, 
thus enabling them to devote more time to issues of national policy. 
Items which it was recommended should be transferred under the 
heading of *' local government were agriculture, ammal health, 
education, forestry, commumcations, medical and health services, 
rural water development, town and country planning, and housing. 

The object of the regional assemblies would be to afiford an effective 
link between the regions and the central Government, thereby 
removing the danger of excessive centralization and providing for 
the expression of local opinion on important matters. The supreme 
l^slatxve power, however, should remain at the centre. 

As regards the position of the chiefs, it was suggested that no 
measure affecting their transitional functions or privileges should 
be introduced in the Legislative Assembly without first consulting 
them. Any views received as a result should bo circulated to all 
members of the Assembly, and should bo voted upon without regard 
to party affiliations. 

Finally, Sir Frederick Bourne observed that it would be unfair 
to criticize the Opposition’s federal proposals in detail, as they had 
declined to discuss them with him. He added, however, that 
" fragmentation ” of existing States was on general grounds mistaken. 

The Asanteman Council (the supreme council of chiefs in 
Ashanti) and the Opposition parties had refused to meet Sir 
Frederick Bourne durmg his visit, in protest against a Govern- 
ment Bill, passed by; the Legislative Assembly on Nov. 16, 
which gave lesser cliiefs in Ashanti the right to appeal from 
the Asanteman Council to the Governor in constitutional 
disputes. The Opposition alleged that the object of the Bill 
was to reduce the Asantehene (the paramount chief of the 
Ashanti) to the status of a mere divisional chief, and thereby 
to break up the Ashanti nation, and accused the Government 
of prejudicing the very issue which Sir Frederick Bourne was 
investigating. 

The Prime Mimster, Dr. Nkrumah, announced on Jan. 1, 
1956, that he had mvited all parties and organizations in the 
Gold Coast to a conference to study the report. He said that 
Sir Frederick Bourne had intimated that he would be willing to 
preside over such a conference. — (Times - New Commonwealth) 
(Prev. rep. Gold Coast 14455 A*) 

B. PHILIPPINES. — Partial Senate Elections. 

Elections were held in the Plulippines on Nov. 9, 1955, for 
nine seats in the Senate — eight for full six-year terms and one 
to complete an unexpired two-year senatorial term. Voting 
was on a nation-wide basis for the fuU-term seats, the eight 
candidates with the highest number of votes being declared 
Elected. The elections resulted in a victory for President 
Magsaysay’s Nationalist Party, which won seven of the full- 
term seats as well as the seat for the unexpired two years. 
The remaining seat was won by a Liberal, Seftor Carlo M. Recto 
(a critic of President Magsaysay’s forei^ policy), who was 
seeking re-election. The poll was headed by Seftora Pacita M. 
Warns, Administrator of Social Welfare and the only woman 
in the Philippine Cabinet. 

As a result of the elections, party representation in the 
Philippine Senate was : Nationalists, 22 ; Liberals, 1 ; Demo- 
crats, 1 ; Citizens’ Party, 1. — (New York Times) (1:3305 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Fiduciary Issue Changes. 

The following changes were made in the fiduciary issue 

during 1955 : 

3m. 20, £1,725,000,000 ; April 6, £1,750,000,000; May 4, 
£1,775,000,000 ; June 8, £1,825,000,000 ; July 20, £1,875,000,000 ; 
Aug. 17, £1,825,000,000; Sept 7, £1,800,000;000 ; Nov. 30, 
£1,850,000,000 ; 3>ee. If, £1,900^000,000. 

The De<3ember lev^ was the highest ever recorded, and 

cto.d pf 19'64. — (Econonpdst) 

' ’ ' (Prev. rep. 14043 A.) 


D, RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - Death 
of Dr. Cyril Garbett. - Dr. Ramsey appointed Archbishop 
of York. - Dr. Campbell becomes Bishop of London. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York and 
Primate of England, died on Dec. 31, 1955, at the age of 80. 

Cyril Foster Garbett was bom on Feb. 6, 1875, at Tongham, near 
Aldersbot, where his father was vicar. Educated at Portsmouth 
Grammar School and Keble College, Oxford, he became President 
of the Oxford Union, graduated with a second-class degree in Modem 
History, and was ordamed m 1900 to a curacy at St. Mary’s, Portsea, 
where Cosmo Gordon Lang (later Archbishop of Canterbury) was 
vicar at the time. During his 19 years at Portsea (a large industrial 
parish), of which he became vicar m 1910, Dr. Garbett played an active 
part in combating such social evils as overcrowding, sweated labour, 
and the slums, and became an authority on housmg and slum clearance. 

From 1919-32 he was Bishop of Southwark, where he was equally 
active in combatmg the moral evils consequent on bad housing, 
malnutrition, and unemployment. While at Southwark Dr. Garbett 
began his ** pilgrimages ” to outlying rural areas of the diocese, often 
covering ten miles a day on foot and meeting many of his rural 
parishioners He was also instrumental in raising, both locally and 
centrally, nearly £250,000 for the Twenty-five Churches Fund, 
aimed at providing new churches for the rapidly expandmg population. 
In 1932 Dr. Garbett was translated to the See of Winchester, and 
m 1942 became Archbishop of York when Dr. Temple was translated 
to Canterbury. 

Dr. Garbett, who had already visited India and Ceylon in 1938 
as chairman of the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly, paid 
visits to the Soviet Union in 1943 and to the United States m 1944 
to convoy the Church of England’s greetings to the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. During 
his stay in the U.S.S.R. he was the guest of the Patriarch Sergius, 
head of the Russian Orthodox Church, whilst his visit to the USA. 
was marked by a notable sermon preached in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine (New York City) on the essentials of a just and 
durable peace. In 1945-46 he visited Ethiopia, Greece, and the 
British forces in the Middle East, the Mediterranean, and Western 
Europe, whilst in 1947 ho visited CzochoslovalWa and Yugoslavia. 
In 1951-52 he made an extensive tour of the Pacific Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the British colonies In South-East Asia. 

In addition to his speeches in the Convocation of York, the Church 
Assembly, and elsewhere on such matters as the Church’s position 
on the question of marriage and divorce, Christianity and Communism, 
and doctrinal questions, Dr. Garbett was nationally known for the 
forthrightness of his views on important international questions 
such as relations between East and West, the situation in the Middle 
East, and atomic warfare, as well as on housing and other social 
matters. He was a frequent speaker in the Houso of Lords, served 
on committees dealing with town and country planning and with 
rural housing, and presided over the Archbishop’s Commission on 
Canon Law, which was sot up in 1943 and reported in 1946. He was 
the author of several important books (all written when he was over 
70)-— T/iO Claims of the Church of England (1947). Church and Staie 
in England (1950), In an Age of Revolution (1952), and World Problems 
of Today (1954) 

Dr Garbett, who was unmarried, became a Privy Councillor ta 
1942, and was made a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order by H.M. the Queen on the occasion of bJs 80th birthday (see 
14039 B). His name was included In the recent Now Year Honours 
as the recipient of a barony (see 14623 A), bis death occurring on 
the day before the Honours List was published Ho had previously 
announced his intention of resigning the archiopiacopal See owing 
to failing health. 

The funeral service for Dr. Garbett was hold in York Minster on 
Jan. 4, an address being delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It was announced on Jan. 4 fi:om 10, Downing Street, that 
the Queen had approved the appointment of Dr. Michael 
Ramsey, Bishop of Durham, as Archbishop of York in succession 
to the late Dr. Garbett, and of Dr. Henry Montgomery Campbell 
as Bishop of London m succession to Dr. Wand. 

Dr. Michael Ramsey (51), a distinguished scholar, was educated 
at Repton and Magdalene College, Cambridge (where ho was President 
of the Union), and was ordained in 1929. After a curacy in Liverpool 
he became in succession sub- warden of Lincoln Theological College 
(1930), Vicar of St. Benedict, Cambridge (1929), Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Durham and Canon of Durham Cathedral (1940), 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge and 
Fellow of Magdalene College (1950), and Bishop of Durham (1952), 
in which capacity he was one of the two bishops (the other being 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells) who had the traditional privilege of 
supporting the Queen at the Coronation. 

Dr. Montgomery Campbell (68), a Londoner by birth, has worked 
nearly all his life in the capital. He won the Military Cross in the 
First World War as a chaplain to the Forces, later served as a parish 
priest in Poplar, Hackney, the West End, and the City, and became 
Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, tn 1933. He was sub- 
sequently Suffragan Bishop of Kensington and SuJBCragan Bishop of 
Willesden before becoming Bishop of Guildford in 1938. Dr. CampboE 
was educated at Malvern, Brasenose College, Oxford, and Wells 
Theological College, and was ordained in 1911. 

Dr. J, W. C. Wand (70), Bishop of London since 1945, had 
resigned on Dec. 31, 1955, on the grounds of age and health. 
(Church Times) (Prev. rep. 14536 D | Dr. Garbett, 14039 B.) 
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JANUARY 14 — zx, 1956 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — General Assembly. - 
Admission of i6 New Member-Nations. 

The most important achievement of the 10th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly (see 14461 A) was the admission of 
16 new member-countries to the United Nations, thereby 
virtually resolving a deadlock which had persisted for nearly 
ten years. The new member-States were : Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, the Irish 
Republic, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, 
Rumaniaj and Spam. Two other eoimtries, Japan and the 
Mongolian^, People’s Repubhc (Outer Mongolia), were also 
originally proposed for U.N. membership, but after difficulties 
in -the Security Council it was agreed to defer consideration of 
their applications. 

" :^^mitiative m seeurmg the admission of the new member- 
^ cbriiftS^es was taken by Canada, whose delegate (Mr. Paul 
Martin) circulated a proposal m mid-November recommending 
the admission of 18 countries — ^the 16 eventually agreed upon, 
together with Japan and Outer Mongoha The Canadian 
proposal excluded the “ partitioned ” countries — i.e. Germany, 
Korea, and Vietnam. 

In statements issued on Nov. 13-14, the Soviet delegate (M. 
Kuznetsov) announced the U.S S.R.*s full support for the Canadian 
** package ** proposal, whilst the British delegate (Sir Pierson Dixon) 
said that the XJ.K. would support Canada’s efforts to resolve the 
deadlock over the admission of new members, ** even if the q.naliflca- 
tions of some of them are open to donht ” Sir Pierson added in this 
connexion that Mongolia's quallflcations were especially doubtful , 
that Biitam would not, however, oppose Mongolia’s admission If 
there was general support for the other 17 countries , and that she 
would not exercise the veto In the Security Council when the various 
candidatures came up for discussion. 

The U.S. delegate (Mr. Cabot Lodge) announced on Nov 14 that 
the U.S.A. woidd abstain from voting on the applications from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumama, both m the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly. He added that it was obvious 
that Mongolia cannot make the grrade.” 

A spokesman of the Chinese Nationalist delegation said that 
his Government would oppose the admission of Mongolia even if it 
meant the exercise of a veto in the Security Council. [Nationalist 
China, as one of the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
has the right to exercise the veto equally with the other permanent 
members — ^the U S.A , the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and France ] 

A resolution was presented on Dec. 1 to the ad hoc Political 
Committee of the General Assembly by Canada and 27 other 
countries which (1) noted “ the general sentiment which has 
been expressed on numerous occasions in favour of the widest 
possible membership of the U.N.” ; and (2) asked the General 
Assembly to request the Security Council “ to consider the 
pending applications for membership of all those countries 
about which no problem of umfication arises, and to report to 
the General Assembly during the present session.” The 
co-signatories of the resolution included four British Common- 
wealth countries m addition to Canada (Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and Pakistan), the Scandinavian countries, and a 
number of Asian and I^atin American nations. 

During the debate on Deo. 1 Dr. Victoi. Belaunde (Peru), chairman 
of the Good Offices Committee set up at earlier sessions to study the 
question of admitting new U.N, members, presented his report to 
the ad hoc Committee, He said that although it appeared impossible 
at one time to achieve a rapprochement between the great Powers 
on this question, such a rapprochement had ha. fact taken place ** in 
spite of tremendons obstacles." Whilst the permanent members of 
the Security Council continued to adhere to their previously stated 
positions, they had nevertheless given the impression that " such 
adherence was not necessarily Immutable in view of the current 
evolution of the international situation." Describing his meetings 
with representatives of the great Powers, ho said that on Sept. 28 — 
" a memorable day for the U.N." — ^he had had a discussion with 
M. Molotov, who, though non-committal, had not turned down the 
possibility of admitting Japan and Spain to the United Nations. 
Dr. Belaunde welcomed the Canadian resolution because it supported 
the position " consistently maintained " by the Good Offices Com- 
mittee, and urged the admission of all tho 18 countries mentioned 
In the resolution. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) reiterated that the British Government 
was ready to acquiesce in the admission of all 18 applicants, although 
It was " not weddod to the view that the solution must bo to admit 
all 18." " Our only aim," he added, " la to break the deadlock, and 
we shall accept any solution within the terms of the Canadian 
resolution which does this." 

M. Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.) alleged that the U.S.A. " continued to 
oppose the admission of countries of the People’s Democracy only 
because the peoples of those countries have embarked upon a course 
of free political and economic development which is not to the liking 
of the ruling circles in some States." He maintained that Bulgaria, 
Hungary. Rumania, and Albania were fully entitled to U.N. member- 
ship because they were peace-loving States and thereby conformed 
to the requirements of the Charter; that thehr exclusion on the 


grounds of their political and social structure would he tantamount 
to mterference in their mtemal affairs , and that the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was also qualified because it mamtamed diplomatic 
relations with a number of countries and had been officially recognized 
by China m 1946. 

2Vir. Cabot Lodge reiterated that the U.S.A. would not use the 
veto but would abstain from voting on the applications from B ulgana, 
Hungary, Rumama, Albama, and Mongoha, both the General 
Assembly and in the Secunty Council. He mamtamed that none of 
these countries could be regarded as fully independent. 

Dr.Tsiang (Nationalist Chma) declared that the four East European 
countries were not ehgible for U.N. membership because they were 
" exploited for the benefit of the U.S.S R ", whilst Outer Mongolia 
was not ehgible because she had mvaded Chma, taken part in the 
Korean War against the U N , and thereby shown that she was not 
a peace-loving State. 

The 28-iiation resolution was adopted by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Dee 7, the voting being 52 in favour and two against 
(Cuba and Nationalist Chma), with five abstentions (the 
U.S.A., France, Belgium, Greece, and Israel) and South Africa 
absent. The plenary session of the Assembly accepted the 
resolution on the following day by an identical vote (with the 
same abstentions and absentee), after which the resolution went 
to the Security Council. 

After an initial deadlock m the Security Council, resulting 
from a Chmese Nationalist veto against Mongoha and a 
retaliatory Soviet veto against all the 13 non-Commimist 
countries applymg for membership, agreement was eventually 
reached on the admission of 16 of the 18 applicants (i.e., 
excludmg Japan and Mongolia), a recommendation to this 
effect bemg forwarded to the General Assembly. 

Three resolutions were before the Security Council when it met 
on Deo. 10 . 

(1) A resolution, sponsored lomtly by New Zealand and Brazil, 
proposing that the Security CouncO should vote separately upon 
each of the 18 applications in the chronological order in winch they 
had been presented to the U.N., and then present its recommendations 
to the General Assembly as a " package " resolution. 

(2) A Soviet resolution proposing that the Security Council and 
the General Assembly should meet in simultaneous hut separate 
session to consider each of the 18 applications in the same order as 
proposed In the New Zealand - Brazilian resolution The Security 
Council should make Its recommendations to the General Assembly 
singly In the case of each applicant, and the Assembly should take 
its decision on that particular applicant before passmg to the next 
on the list. 

(3) A Chinese Nationalist resolution for the admission of 11 of 
the 18 countries (excluding Finland and Nepal as well as Albania, 
Bulgaria, Himgary, Rumania, and Mongolia), and adding South 
Korea and South Vietnam to the list — ^making a total of 13. 

Sir Pierson Dixon reiterated that the U.K. would support the 
entry of all 18 candidates, though It had doubts about the qualifloa- 
tions of Mongolia and Albania. As regards the former, little was 
known of its degree of sovereignty and independence ; nevertheless, 
the Government of India had recognized the Mongolian People’s 
Republio, and because the U.K. had confidence in India’s political 
judgment it would make it easier for her to support the MougoHan 
application. With regard to Albania, he doubted whether that 
country could be regarded as " peace-loving " in view of the incident 
in 1946 In which two British warships wore sunk in the Corfu Channel 
with the loss of 51 lives. Moreover, although the International Court 
had ruled in favour of the U.K. and had awarded compensation 
against Albania, that country had never paid the indemnity. But 
despite this, the U.K. would support Albania’s application " as an 
act of faith in that country’s future good conduot." 

Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand), president of the Seoority Council 
during December, and M. Sobolev (U.S S.R ) urged the admission of 
aJl 18 countries mentioned in the resolution, while JMr. Cabot Lodge 
again reiterated that the U S.A would abstain from voting on the 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, Rumanian, Albanian, and Mongohan appli- 
cations, hnt would not use the veto. M. Sobolev expressed fears lest the 
procedure laid down in the Now Zealand - Brazilian resolution might 
lead to a situation in which, although the Security Council had approved 
ail 18 candidatures, the necessary two-thirds majority might not 
be forthcoming in the General Assembly in respect of one or other 
individual applicants. For this reason ho urged the Council to 
adopt the " one-hy-one " procedure recommended in the Soviet 
resolution rather than the " package " procedure advocated in the 
New Zealand - Brazilian resolution. 

When the Security Council met again on Deo. 13, it decided by 
eight votes to one (Nationalist China), with Belgium and the U.S. A. 
abstaining, that priority should bo given the New Zealand - Brazilian 
resolution — ^that is, that separate votes should he taken on the 
admission of each applicant, and then on the group of applicants as 
a whole, before the General Assembly dealt with the question. A 
Chinese Nationalist amendment to add South Korea and South 
Vietnam to the list was rejected by nine votes to one, with New 
Zealand abstaining. 

The Council then voted on Albania’s application (the first of the 
18 countries mentioned in the N.Z. - Brazilian resolution), which 
was approved by seven votes to nil, with four ahstentlouB (the 
U.S.A., France, Belgium, Nationalist China). The second oountay 
on the list, Mongolia, was, however, vetoed by the Chinese Nationalist.. 
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representative, Dr. Tsiangr, the voting being eight in favour of the 
Mongolian application, one against (Nationalist China), and two 
abstentions (the USA. and Belgixon). The Soviet representative, 
M. Sobolev, thereupon vetoed the apphcationa of all the 13 non- 
Comnmnist countries — Jordan, the Irish Repnbho, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Japan, Spam, 
and Laos. (In each case — except that of Spam, on which Belgimn 
abstamed — tl^e^ voting was ten in favour and the U.S S.K. against.) 
The applications of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were each 
approved by nine votes to nil, with two abstentions (the U.S.A. 
and Nationabst China) 

At the urgent request of M. Sobolev, the Security Council was 
re-convened on Dec. 14. After declarmg that the efforts to admit 
all 18 applicants bad been wrecked by the obstruction of one man 
(i.e. Dr, Tsiang), M. Sobolev announced (a) that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to withdraw its veto against all the non-Commumst 
countries with the smgle exception of Japan ; and (f>) that it was 
also prepared to drop its sponsorship of Mongoha for the present 
session He explamed that the U.S S.R. desired the admission of 
both Japan and Mongoha to the U.N. at the earliest opportumty, and 
expressed the hope that efforts would he made to bring about the 
achnission of these two countries before the 11th session of the 
General Assembly. The Soviet representative then introduced a 
resolution for the admission of 16 countries — all except Japan 
and Mongolia. 

Sir Leslie Munro announced that he would recess the Council for 
a short time, m view of the importance of the Soviet proposal, to 
give members an opportumty of considering their position in the 
light of this new development. When the meeting was resumed, 
Mr- Cabot Lodge moved an amendment adding Japan to the list of 
countries in the Soviet resolution. M. Sobolev, however, said that 
he would have to use his veto against Japan ** for reasons well known,” 
and this was accordmgly done when a vote was taken on the U.S. 
amendment. (The voting was ten in favour of the amendment and 
the U.S.S R. against ) 

The Council then voted upon the Individual applications, with 
the following result : the applications of Jordan, the Irish Republic, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Fmland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, 
and Laos were approved unanimously ; Albania was admitted by 
eight votes to nil, with the U.S.A., France, and Nationalist China 
abstaining ; Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were admitted by 
nine votes to nil, with the U.S.A. and Nationalist China abstaining ; 
and Spain was admitted by ten votes to nil, with Belgium abstaining. 
The Soviet resolution for the admission of all 16 countries was then 
adopted by olght votes to nil (the U.S.A., Belgium, and Nationalist 
China, abstaining) and forwarded to the General Assembly 

When the General Assembly met later on the same day 
(Dec. 14), the Cuban delegate (Dr. Nuflez-Portuondo) proposed 
that each country should be voted upon, separately in a roU-eall 
vote. In. making this request, Dr. Nuftez-Portuondo referred 
to the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
(given in. 1948) that applications for U.N. membership should 
be considered only in the light of tlie relevant provisions of the 
Charter, and that the granting of one country’s application 
should not be made contingent upon also granting others. 
The Cuban proposal was agreed to, as well as a proposal by 
the President of the Assembly (Seflor Jos6 Maza) that, after 
the individual roll-call votes, the 10 applicants should be voted 
upon collectively. 

After admitting all 16 applicants to the United Nations on 
separate roU-call votes, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution (sponsored by 41 countries) for the collective 
admission of all 16 countries. The 41 -nation resolution was 
adopted without a vote, though Cuba expressed the wish that 
her abstention should be recorded. 

The voting m the General Assembly on the 16 applications 
was as follows (the list is in chronolo^cal order of application 
for U.N. membership) : 



For 

Against 

Abstained 

Albania 

48 

3 

6 

Jordan 

55 

— 

1 

Irish Republic 

56 



Portugal 

56 

— 


Hungary 

49 

2 

6 

Italy.. 

56 



Austria 

66 

— 


Rumania 

49 

2 

6 

Bulgaria 

50 

2 

6 

Finland 

57 


— 

Ceylon 

57 

- 

- 

Nepal 

57 

— 


Libya 

56 

— 

1 

Cambodia . . 

57 


— 

Laos. . 

67 

— 

... 

Spain 

55 


2 


Ethiopia was absent on the first eight votes, and Haiti, Paraguay, 
and South Africa were absent on all votes. The following negative 
votes and abstentions were recorded : 

(1) Israel abstained on the admission of Jordan and Libya. 

(li) Belgium and Mexico abstained on the admission of Spain, 
(ill) Chiba, Greece* end Nationalist China voted against the 
il^Mssion of Alhanlh, whUitt me U.S.A., France, the Netherlands, 
and the Philippines abstained. 


(iv) Cuba and Nationalist China voted agamst the admission of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumama, whilst the U.S.A. , Greece, the 
Netherlands, the Domimcan Repuhho, and the Phihppmes abstamed 
from voting 

The admission of the 16 new member-countries — which 
increased the membership of the United Nations from 60 to 
76 — ^was warmly welcomed by the President of the Assembly 
(Sefior Maza) and by many delegates. Special tributes were 
paid to Mr. Paul Martm (Canada) — who was described by Sir 
Leslie Munro as “ the chief architect of this successful and 
historic event ” — and to Dr. Victor Belaunde (Peru), chairman 
of the Assembly’s Good Offices Committee, for the outstanding 
parts they had played m helpmg to resolve a dispute of long 
standmg. 

In welcoming the new members, Seflor Maza said that the General 
Assembly had “ given life to a deep desire which has existed for 
several years — to overcome the obstacles that have impeded the 
development of the U N. towards an international organization 
representing all the peoples of the world and enjoying true univer- 
sality.” He added; ‘‘It is true that the objective has not been 
reached. There are still notable absences among us. But today’s 
advance marks an blstonc stage m an evolution which cannot 
hut heighten the prestige of the United Nations and give it new 
vigour ” 

Numerous expressions of regret were voiced at the absence of 
Japan from the list of successful applicants, coupled with hopes — 
expressed by both the U.S and Soviet delegates — that the situation 
would soon be remedied 

Delegates of 13 of the new member-countries took their seats in 
the Assembly on Deo. 16, the exceptions being Albania, Laos, and 
Nepal 

A British resolution was presented to the Security Council 
on Dec. 21 by Sir Pierson Dixon asking the Council to take 
note of the fact that Japan was “ fully qualified for membership 
of the U.N.”, and expressing the hope that she might soon be 
admitted to the Organization. M. Sobolev moved a Soviet 
amendment adding the name of Mongolia to that of Japan 
and linking the two countries as equally well qualified for 
U.N. membership. After the amendment had been rejected 
(one vote in favour and ten abstentions) Sir Pierson Dixon 
said that he would not press his resolution to a vote at the 
present stage, in the hope that the Soviet Government might 
find it possible to adopt a more positive attitude towards it in 
the near future. 

The U.S. State Department issued a statement on Dec. 16 
describing the exclusion of Japan from the U.N. as “ a glaring 
injustice,” and declaring that it was “ clear that the Soviet 
Union, in vetoing Japan, had sought only to preserve for 
itself a bargaining pawn.” After protesting against the 
“ cynical attitude ” of the Soviet Government, and declaring 
that the U.S.A. would contmue to press for the admission of 
Japan to the U.N., the statement added that the U.S. Govern- 
ment was “ greatly pleased ” at the admission of new member- 
countries “ despite contmued Soviet obstruction over the 
past nine years, including the casting of 45 vetoes on the 
admission of new members.” — (United Nations Review, 
New York - U.N. Information Centre, London - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev, rep, U,N. General Assembly, ]; 446 x A.) 

Footnote. With the admission of tho abovo-mentionod 16 countries, 
the only countries still outside the United Nations are Japan, 
Switzerland, the German Federal Ropnblio (Western Germany), the 
Gorman Democratic Republic (Eastern Germany), the two Korean 
governments, tho two Vietnamese governments. Outer Mongolia, 
the Holy See, and Europe’s four “ miniature ” States — ^Andorra, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, and San Marino. Several of these countries, 
nevertheless, are associated with the U.N. through spociallzed 
agencies such as Unesoo, the World Health Organization, etc., whilst 
tho headquarters of a number of U.N. organizations are on Swiss 
territory. The Chinese People’s BepubUo claims the seat at present 
occupied by Nationalist China. 

The 51 founding nations of the U.N. in 1946 were Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rloa, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Repubho, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, IraOf Ijebanon, Liberia, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Philippines, Iceland, Saudi Arabia, 
South Africa, Soviet Union, Syria, Turkey, Ukraine, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

Subsequent admissions were as follows — Sweden, Iceland, and 
Afghanistan in November, 1940 ; Siam in Deoemhor 1946 ; Pakistan 
and Yemen in Deoemhor 1947 ; Burma In April 1948 ; Israel In 
May 1949 ; Indonesia in September 1960 ; and Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, the Irish Republic, 
Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, and Spain in 
December 1965. — (Ed. K.O.A. - New York Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Prime Minister’s 
Bradford Speech - Review of Economic Problems. 

An important speech on the Government’s domestic policy, 
notably m the field of economic affairs, was made by the 
Prime Mmister at Bradford on Jan. 18 m an address to some 
4,000 Conservatives. In the course of his speech (the text of 
which is given below, with cross-headings mserted) Sir Anthony 
Eden expressed the Government’s determmation to combat 
inflationary trends, to launch a drive agamst monopolistic 
practices throughout industry, to seek further reductions in 
Government expenditure, to encourage price stabihzation and 
reductions by ail means in its power, and to give priority to 
the development of nuclear energy’’ and technological education. 
In that part of his speech dealmg with Commonwealth and 
foreign affairs, be repudiated the allegations made agamst 
Britain by the Soviet leaders dunng their recent tour of 
Asian coxmtries. 

Sir Anthony Eden began lus speech by repudiating msmuations 
m certain London newspapers that the Government and the Con- 
servative Party were disunited and that far-reaching governmental 
changes were contemplated, including Sir Anthony’s retirement 
from the Premiership He said m this connexioii “ I do not have 
to advise this great Yorkshire audience not to believe everything 
they read in cert am London newspapers I know that one or two of 
these cantankerous newspapers claimed that they were reflecting 
pubho feehng They were doing nothing of the sort. What they 
were doing was to try to make you think and feel what they wanted 
you to I am sure you will always be on your guard agamst such 
methods. That way hes the denial of democracy Yorkshire will 
never let Britain forget that the first duty of a citizen of a free country 
is to think for his or her self. 

I would not even mention these matters tonight except for on© 
reason I must bo concerned for our party when baseless reports of 
disunity are spread abroad. I want everyone, therefore, to understand 
this Our party is united, and the Government is more than ever 
determined to do what it behaves to be right for our country, what- 
ever anyone says This country is not on its way down, and this 
Government is not on its way out As to the Government, we were 
elected not for six or eight months but for five years It is on our 
record at the end of those years that we are prepared to be 3udged, 
and I intend — if God wills — to bo there on that day. In the Cabinet 
we have a good team and a loyal one, and they are m the right 
places m the field. Under my instructions plans are hemg prepared 
which will bo unfolded as our term of ofiftoe continues. Some of these 
I shall refer to As to our country, tho future is at your command 
There is no limit to what it can hold. It is the purpose of my speech to 
suggest how wo should seize our opportunities and discharge our duty. 

The Balance-of-Payments Position, ** Our gold and dollar reserves 
are not big enough to allow us to maintain our present standards 
without a substantial increase m our earnings abroad If our prices 
are too high in the world wo shall not wm those oarnmgs and oux 
standards will fall. This is the reality which faces every man and 
woman in the country, whether they work at the bench, m a shop, 
in an oflaoe, in the Government, on a farm, or at sea. It is stem and 
deadly serious. 

“ There is no slick or swift solution to our difficulties. If employers, 
workmen, management, and Government look only to their immediate 
advantages and ignore tho more distant results of their actions, then 
w© shall all get into a very bad jam. The way to hold what wo have 
now IS not to bo greedy for more. Further improvements cannot 
come just by writing figures into the balance-shoot or tho wage-packet. 
They can come only out of increased production and now resources. 
We are not advocates of rationing and restriction. Least of all do 
we want to go back to a period of unemployment. AH of us who hved 
through that would never tolerate such a thing again. We still 
favour expansion, but it must bo balanced and restrained We don’t 
want a blown-up economy , we want a steadily developing economy. 

Problems of an Expanding Economy. ** First let us look at what 
we have won. The groat majority of our people are today enjoying 
prosperity such as they have never known Never has so much been 
available to so many in our country before. Unemployment is at its 
lowest ever. A few years ago many people wore troubled that we 
were not building enough factories or installing enough new plant 
to keep np with our ooropetitors. But recently industrial Investment 
has gone up by leaps and bounds Bnring the past 12 months about 
twice as much factory building has been approved as in 1951. And 
with the now factories go new machines and modem equipment to 
make us more efficient 

“ But here we come to tho plagues of prosperity. Our victories 
are threatened We have overstretched ourselves It is this surge 
of confidence and expansion, healthy enough in itself, which has 
produced tho unfamiliar problems with which we are now grappling. 
The danger is not of depression and stagnation, but of launching out 
on new efforts in too many direoi-ions at once All this wouldn’t 
matter so much if it were not for tho balanoe-of -payments problem — 
our constant Jeremiah. A country small in acres, which grows only 
half its food and has only one raw material In fair anpply, simply 
cannot afford to ignore the gloomy Prophet Jeremiah His fore- 
bodings are written in our import figures They arc too high : every- 
one agrees abont that But a large proportion of our import bill is 
the cost of foreign coal and steel for our expanding Industry* 

Production of deep-mined coal feu last year by 3,250,000 tons. 
The number of miners also declined. That is serious, but It is not 
surprising when there is so wide a call for labour. On the contrary. 


it is remarkable that so many miners stay loyally at the coal-face 
at this time On the other hand, I cannot help regrettmg that the 
plea of those mmers* leaders who recommended that we should 
have some more foreign labour to help us get more coal (see 14641 E) 
did not win the day. For that is what is happening m countries 
abroad, to their great economic advantage. 

As to steel, the country’s effort last year was magnificent. Steel 
production surpassed all records, and for this year the target is 
higher still. By this means we may be able to reduce our steel 
imports a httle during the coming year. I must congratulate you 
here m this world centre of the woollen textile trade on the splendid 
results of last year both m production and exports. 

The Combating of Infiatioxi. “ But for most people today the real 
problem arising out of our prosperity is the problem of mflation, or, 
as you and I feel it, rismg prices This is not only the domestic 
question of the cost of living. It is also the country’s problem : 
how to keep our prices competitive m order to continue to seU our 
goods abroad The cost of hving at home, and the cost of our exports 
abroad, these are the real problems \Vhat have we done about them % 
What more can we do 1 

I well understand how severely rising prices have hit those who 
are dependent on fixed incomes and pensions Theirs is perhaps the 
hardest case of all. We have already taken steps to help many of 
them. Less than a year ago war pensions, retirement pensions, and 
National Insurance benefits were substantially increased Nesd; month 
the increased National Assistance scales take effect. And now we 
are i»reparmg detailed proposals, which will be put before Parliament 
shortly, to assist retired members of the public services, including 
teachers and the armed forces Nor will we forget those who have 
no organizations to press their claims. But the best way in which 
we can help them, and indeed each other, is by fighting the battle 
against inflation That is what we are doing. 

“ First, we introduced as long ago as February of last year, 
restrictions on credit and on spending out of borrowed money. Smee 
then we have been tightemng this * credit squeeze.’ I know that 
it hurts, but let us got this clear m our minds you cannot fight 
inflation without pain It is such an msidioua disease Some people 
even think they hke it nntil they have too much of it. It is always 
tempting to those who treat it to avoid givmg pam, and then the 
poison spreads 

** Second, we have limited expenditure by the Central Government. 
I shall have more to say about this. 

** Third, we have taken steps to encourage economy in local 
Government expenditure. 

Fourth, we have moderated expenditure in certain nationalized 


xuausbxxtss. 

** Fifth, we have discouraged personal expenditure by increasing 
the profits tax and by the purchase tax m the recent Budget 

** All these measures are playing their part to restrain demand at 
home and to free goods for export We knew that some of these 
measures would be disagreeable and unpopular But it was our duty 
to take the action we did, when we did, and it is having its effect. 
Nobody can pass final judgment on it yet Those measures we wiU 
continue. 

Action against Restrictive Practices. “ And now, what more can 
we do ? Nobody wants more nationalization. Even the Socialists 
arc hunting tho hedgerows for alternatives W^e are convinced that 
British industry should bo based on free enterprise But lUSt because 
this IS our faith, we recognize the danger that restrictive practices 
in any industry may harm our economy. Therefore, as w© announced 
last July, wo are making a new approach to this problem and intend 
to present a Bill to deal with It during tho present session of Parlia- 
ment Tho provisions of this complicated measure have been settled, 
and it is now being drafted. We must get rid of the Maginot Line 

mentality in industry. x , x, 

** But it is not only on the management side that restrictive 
practices exist. We cannot afford restrictive practices anywhere 
which stand in tho way of a more competitive and progressive 
economy In a time of full employment no-ono is justified in behaving 
as if there was unemployment. . . The creation of a sense of partner- 
ship in industry has long been my aim Many firms, both great and 
small, are working in their own ways towards it. When every man 
fools part of the concern m which he is employed, he will be working 
for something greater than himself Then men and managomonira 
will discover that old suspicions, old attitudes and practices which 
hold back production, are out of date. The power of mutual trust 
and human understanding is every bit as great in the psychological 
field as is nuclear energy In the Boientifio field. 


** One of the most disturbing features of the past year has been 
he number of working-davs lost because of disputes. The total was 
,750,000, nearly twice as largo as the average for the past 20 years, 
,nd it has cost tho nation dear Much of this was due to differences 
letween unions. The previous Minister of Labour (Sir Walter 
lonckton) and I had a nmnber of helpful discussions with loading 
mployors and trade unionists about Industrial relations and our 
ountrv’s problems. I Intend to invite them for further talks with 
no and my colleagues after I return from my visit to President 
Disenhower. 

Reductions in Government Expenditure. ** Next, as to Government 
ixpenditure. Government spending, other than defence, can be 
llvided under three heads. First, there are the costs of administration, 
dr. Butler rendered devoted service to this country as Chancellor 
>f the Exchequer. Ho was always at work to cut down the miming 
508 t 8 of the Government machine, with remarkable suoc^a^. From the 
leginning of 1952 to the end of last year the civil staff of Government 
Departments has been reduced by nearly 46,000 out of a tot^of 
100,000. This does not include the Post Office and the Service 
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Departments, wtiose cml staffs liave also been reduced. That is a 
notable result The present Chancellor of the Exchequer is deter- 
mined to continue with this process The Estimates of the Tarious 
Government Departments for the coming jSnancial year have largely 
been prepared. But I have asked Mr Macmillan to carry out a 
review of them all, with the purpose of making an additional saving 
We will do all we can We intend to go on cutting. For instance, 
our target for the reduction in the staff of Government Departments 
18 a further 10,000 to 15,000. 

The second broad division of Government expenditure is the 
distribution of social benefits covermg wide ranges of the population, 
mcludmg the young and the old, 

** The third division is the one m which the Government takes the 
lead in creating large pnbhc expenditure. I give you an example 
If you consider the total bmlding of every kind going on m the 
country today, yon will find that the Government, local and central, 
is responsible for more than half of it Now here again are activities 
that we do not want to cut, but some cherished schemes have got 
to be delayed They are aU good in themselves, but we cannot do 
them all at once. That is the message I must impress upon you 
tonight. There must be priorities and selection in all these good 
efforts which we wish to see expressed in terms of bricks, mortar, 
and steel. 

Defence Expenditure, “ There are some sectors m which we cannot 
take risks. I have made it clear that we will not reduce expenditure 
on defence so as to endanger our national survival or our authority 
m world affairs. Even so, we have made drastic economies m defence 
expenditure. But the varietv of new weapons is constantly increasing 
and the standard which must be mamtamed if our forces are to be 
fairly equipped is constantly rising — almost as fast as the rockets 
themselves, AU this is expensive. It is not only a question of manu- 
facturing costa, it is the complexity of modern weapons, each one of 
which is more expensive than the one it replaces 

And then there are the personal problems of pay and conditions 
for the Services. Our decisions on these matters will bo announced 
next month. We have given much thought to them. I have always 
bcheved that in this business half -measures will achieve nothing. Let 
no-one think that increased pay for the Services is an extravagance 
It is no such thing There is no doubt at aU that if we were able to 
recruit the Begular air, land and sea forces that we need, the profit 
to the nation in manpower and money would he immense Then 
indeed we could look forward to the abohtion of National Service. 
That IS our objective 

Nuclear Research and Technological Education. ** There are other 
fields in which we must expand if we are not to jeopardize the future. 
We are engaged on an extensive programme to harness nuclear 
energy. Wo dare not stint this. It is the key to the future. Wo 
have now to provide for an ago of transition until the full moaning 
of the now world unfolds before us . We are making plans to 
meet this, and high on the list are our schemes for technical education. 
This sclentiflo recognition may be world-wide, but the prizes will 
not go to the countries with the largest populations. Those with the 
best systems of education will win. Science and technical skill give a 
dozen men the power to do as much as thousands did 50 years ago. 

“ Our scientists are doing hrilliant work But if wo are to make 
full use of what we are learning we shall need many more scientists, 
engineers and technicians. I am determined that this shortage shall 
be made good You will see what a harvest of talent waits to be 
gathered when I tell you that only one boy in four leaving school 
goes to any kind of technical college This is often because ho cannot 
got to such a college or because there isn*t room for him. But the 
consequence is clear enough For this and other reasons, thousands 
of our boys and girls don’t got the chance of technical education 
at all The Universities are helping us by enlarging their soiontiflo 
and engineeiing schools. But even so, tho Universities can take 
only a fraction of those leaving school who need further education 
Therefore, when it comes to numbers, au increasing share must 
bo taken by tho technical colleges with full-time or part-time courses 
for the boy of 15 through to advanced studies for tho man who 
spends six months in the factory and six months in the college. 

** The aim we set before the country is to build a high road that 
runs from school to the highest positions in industry and commerce ; 
to make it possible for every boy and girl to join that road at tho 
point which suits them best, and to travel on It a.8 far as their talents 
wiU take them 

** We have already decided on an extensive programme for technloal 
education, which 'vdll be put into effect over the next five years. 
The Minister of Education will describe tho details in a White Paper 
to be published next month. 

Price Stability and the ** Battle against Inflation.** ** I have told 
you some of our proposals, and you will want to know what part 
each of you can play in the struggle We all want full employment 
and we all want steady prices. But we have not yot succeeded in 
combining the two j we had better admit that. W© all wont an 
increase in our standard of living. Wo can get it if everyone makes 
a vigorous effort to put productlou up, and if we are prepared to 
think of the community ns a whole. Some Industries, some sectors of 
the economy, are bouad to increase production more quickly than 
others. The engineer can do this ; it is not so easy for the bus driver. 
If those engaged In industries where production is being vlgoroxisly 
increased wifi take tb© wider view, they will allow part of the benefits 
of their higher production to be passed on to the community, which 
incudes tjhennselTes, in the form of lower prices. That is the way. 


“ A number of firms have set a helpful example They have taken 
a decision to hold their prices stable, some for six months, some for 
a year. I welcome this action and I ask others to j oin them, for this 
IS a practical example of how to fight rismg prices. The best way in 
which the benefits of higher production can reach the whole com- 
mumty is by lower prices. This means that increased profits should 
be passed on in the form of lower prices, rather than of mcreased 
dividends 

** There is another way m which every one of us can take part 
savings. To save is the most effective weapon against rising prices 
The more we save, the more we mamtam the value of savings already 
made Every additional penny saved helps the battle against inflation 
and mamtams the value of the ^ For our part, the Government 
are actively considering what further steps we can take to make 
savmgs attractive . . 

“ Make no mistake about it. The battle against inflation is on If 
the weapons we are using now do not suffice, we shall not hesitate to 
use others. What is tantahzmg m all this is that if once our balance 
of payments could be put right and our reserves built up to a reason- 
able figure, there is hardly any limit to our future. There are the 
countries of the Commonwealth eager to use our help, our techmeal 
skills and experience In this modem age of the Comet and the 
Britannia we are much closer to our Commonwealth partners and 
in a better position to help each other. Our economic policy is not 
designed for domestic consumption only , it has a wider aim. We 
want to develop our internal strength and our competitive power 
to respond to these opportimities overseas. We must be economically 
sound at home, so that wo can continue to play our special part m 
world affairs 

The World Situation. “ I have always hoped that it would be 
possible for the Communist Powers and the free countries to work 
out some method of tolerating each other’s systems without quarroUmg 
for the domination of the world. Tho search for this way of life 
between the nations has never been easy. But I do not propose to 
abandon it, because I know so well that tho alternative must eventu- 
ally be world conflict and annihilation. In these last months the 
character of tho contest between tho Communist Powers and the 
Western democracies has changed, not for tho bettor It has been 
for some time generally accepted that the danger of world war and 
military conflict has recoded I do not want to be misunderstood. 
The risk is always there and a universal explosion could easily be 
touched off by hostilities in some critical region such as the Middle 
East There is plenty of dry tinder about. Governments should beware 
lest, in trying to undormiiio long-established friendship between 
others, they embroil themselves in graver perils. 

“ If there is loss fear of world conflict today, this is due to the 
deterrent of nuclear weapons Homove tho deterrent, or take risks 
m protending that it is not there, and tho world outlook would be 
terrifying indeed. Tho justification of both the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs is that they are deterrents, so awful that no country will risk 
their use against itself. It is, therefore, true that tho danger of world 
war should decrease unless an aggrossivo-inindod nation gets it into 
its head tha-t tho bomb will not be used against it, whatever it does. 
It becomes increasingly unlikely that any country possessing the 
hydrogen bomb would deliberately use it against a rival power that 
owns it also We intend to own it also 

** As events are unfolding in tho world today, two conditions are 
necessary if there is to bo an enduring peace : 

** (1) That all countries should remember what a world conflict 
would Involve 

** (2) That this awful knowledge should build up a growing sense 
of responsibility that peace must bo kept everywhere. 

It is increasing oarolossneas about this which is our greatest 
danger today. But in tho final resort there will be no security until 
an arms agreement is reached which covers all weapons, and not 
only nuclear weapons. That is our aim. To abolish nuclear weapons 
alone would hand power to tho Big Battalions, 

The British Commonwealth. ** Some foreign travellers have been 
making speeches lately [a roforonco to the statements of Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Krushohov during their Asian tour“-Beo 14613 A, 
14603 A], On those I will make only this comment. It is a fantastic 
travesty of this country’s policy to pretend that our purpose is to 
put our feet on other people’s nocks. Tho opposite Is the truth All 
over the world today, tho trend towards self -government continues 
in the countries of the British Commonwealth and Empire The 
address of the Power which dragoons and dominates its satellites is 
* The Kremlin, Moscow.’ 

** I would say that at the present time in this disturbed world the 
strongest influence for peace is without doubt the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Why Is it so strong 1 Why is it so powerful ? Why 
do others respect us 1 Because it is an association of free peoples. 
There is no obligation on any momhor of tho Commonwealth to be 
oompollod to vote this way or that, nor is it being ordered to do this 
or that by anybody else. That is tho whole difference between the 
free oonooption and the Communist conception of tho world. 

This country has largely expended its rosouroos in two world 
wars In one of them the Commonwealth fought for a year against 
tyranny almost alone. So we require no lectures from anyone. 

Onr purpose is, whether through the Colombo Plan or any other 
arrangements we may make In any part of the world, to provide 
moans to help countries to improve their own conditions and bring 
to their people something of that higher standard of life which our 
own enjoy. We have no desire to impose our will on any nation. Wo 
believe in free countries working together, whether in the Common- 
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wealth, in NATO, or in any other group to which we may belong 
There is no-one in this cotmtry who has more reason to know what 
is the true value of the Commonwealth in the scales for world peace 
Let Tis hold it, let us understand it, and realize it is an association 
of free nations which others will join a-s their own development 
towards self-government expands. That is something of which you 
can he immensely proud and of which you young people, when you 
^ow up, will look back on with undying pride. 

Conclusion. My message to you tomght is that on the foreign 
front, m a situation more anxious than a while ago, we will persevere 
in our work for peace. At home, this Government is determined to 
do what IS necessary, whatever it may cost in popularity or electoral 
fortune We cannot drift to safety. But we can command it, if every 
citizen will help us m our country’s cause As a Government we have 
set our hands to a task We never doubted its difficulty, but we shall 
carry it through imtil we have discharged it to the nation and the 
world at large.*’ 

An official statement had been issued on Jan. 7 from 10, 
Downing Street, emphatically denying rumours published m 
certain papers that Sir Anthony Eden intended to resign withm 
a few months’ time, and that he was to be succeeded in the 
Premiership by Mr. R. A. Butler. The statement described 
such reports as “ false and without any foundation whatever.” 
Mr. Butler issued a statement on the same day saying that 
he knew nothing about any such rumours, and expressmg h^ 
determination “to support the Prime Mmister m all Ms 
difficulties.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Sir Anthony Eden, 145^9 A ; 14493 A.) 

A. SAUDI ARABIA. — King Saud’s Visits to India 
and Persia. - Statement on Position of Indian Moslems. - 
Saudi Arabian Adherence to Five Principles.” 

At the invitation of the Indian Government, King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia paid a state visit to India from Nov. 27 - Dec. 13, 
in the course of which he visited Delhi, Simla, Agra, Aligarh, 
Benares, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Bangalore, and Bombay. The 
Kmg had previously declined an mvitation from the Kashmir 
State Government to mclude Kashmir in his tour. 

Speaking in Bombay on Deo. 10, King Saud recalled the fears for 
the fate of Indian Moslems aroused by the communal disorders 
following the withdrawal of British rnjo He added “ I desire now, 
at the conclusion of my visit to India, to say to ray Moslem brethren 
all over tho world that the fate of Indian Moslems is m safe hands 

. Mr Nehru, I was consistently assured by Moslems m aU walks 
of hfe, 18 bravely and determinedly executing a wise policy of 
neighbouiiiness to all Indians, irrespective of creed In my 

capacity as guardian of the Moslem Holy Places, I desire to express 
my gratitude and that of my Moslem brethren to Mr Nehi'u, and 
all those through whom he executes this policy of eauality and 
equity - . 

A joint statement, issued in New Delhi on Dec. 12, said that 
there had been a “ friendly and informal ” exchange of views 
between King Saud and Mr. Nehru on matters of mutual 
interest, mcludmg recent developments m the international 
situation ; that both countries fully subscribed to the “ five 
principles of peaceful co-existence ” {Punch Slid) ; and that 
they were resolved to strengthen their friendship by further 
co-operation in the cultural, political, and economic spheres. 

During his return journey King Saud stopped for two hours 
m Karachi for discussions with Major-General Mirza and 
Chaudhri Mohammad Ah, respectively Governor-General and 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

Prior to his Indian visit, King Saud had visited Persia from 
Aug. 9-17, 1955, as the guest of the Shah. A communique 
stated that discussions between the two rulers had revealed 
“ a complete identity of views, notably regarding the imperious 
necessity of strengthening the unity of the Islamic countries.” 
It was announced that they had decided to raise their respective 
diplomatic missions in Persia and Saudi Arabia to the status of 
embassies. — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, 
London - The Plindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

B. LIBYA. — Appointment of Soviet Ambassador. 

M, Generalov arrived in Tripoli on Jan. 6 to become the first 
Soviet Ambassador to Libya, following the recent establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the two countries. He 
had been Ambassador m Canberra at the time of the Petrov 
case (see 13540 A), which led to the breaking-off of diplomatic 
relations between Australia and the Soviet Union. 

(Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14469 C.) 

C. COSTA RICA - NICARAGUA.— Friendship Pact. 

A treaty of friendship between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
was signed on Jan. 10, thereby ending the tension between the 
two countries arising out of the incidents a year earlier in 
which Costa Rica had been invaded by an insurgent force from 
Nicaraguan territory. — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14x42 A ; X4048 A*) 


D. JAPAN. — Atomic Co-operation Agreement with 
the U.Sj^ - Creation of Atomic Energy Research Institute 
and Atomic Energy Commission. 

An agreement for co-operation m the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy between the U.S.A. and Japan was signed in Washmgton 
on Nov. 14, 1955. Two Bills were subsequently introduced 
in the Japanese Diet : one providing for the setting-up of an 
Atomic Energy Commission and an Atomic Energy Bureau 
withm the Prime Minister’s Office, and another regulating 
basic atomic energy questions. Both Bills were passed in 
December 1955 by an overwhelmmg majority m the Diet, 
which also approved the U.S.- Japanese agreement. 

It was laid down that the Atomic Energy Commission would he 
a pohey -making body headed hy a Minister of State and consistmg of 
four members, and that it would decide on basic pohcies ooncermng 
the uses of atomic energy, and other important related matters. The 
Atomic Energy Bureau within the Prime Mm ister’s Office would 
perform the duties of a secretariat, and both the Commission and 
the Bureau would start to function as from Jan. 1, 1956. 

The four members of the Atomic Energy Commission were approved 
by the Diet on Dec. 23 They were Dr Hideki Yukawa, a Nobel 
prizewinner for Physics , Dr. Yoshio Fujioka, Professor of Physics 
at Tokio University ; Dr Hiromi Ariaawa, Professor of Economics 
at Tokio University , and Mr, Ichiro Ishikawa, chairman of the 
Federation of Economic Organizations. Mr Shoriki, Munster of 
State in Mr. Hatoyama’s reconstructed Cabmet, was appointed 
chairman of the Commission, 

An Atomic Energy Research Institute had been established in 
October 1955, whilst a Preliminary Council for Atomic Energy 
Utilization had been set up withm the Cabmet m May 1954. 
The latter body (which will be superseded by the new Atomic 
Energy Commission) decided m November last to carry out a 
development plan providmg for the buildmg of five small 
reactors of various types. Japan will receive enriched uramum 
from the U.S.A. under the U.S.-Japanese co-operation 
agreement. (Japanese Embassy Press Bulletm, London) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railways. - N.U.R. Accept- 
ance of Manpower Saving and Recruitment Proposals. « 
Rejection of Proposal for Recruitment of Italian Labour. 

The National Union of Railwaymeu announced on Jan. 6 
that It had agreed to a number of proposals put forward by 
the British Transport Commission for meetmg labour shortages 
and stimulatmg recruitment. 

The proposals comprised (1) the transfer of men from fully- 
stafEed areas to areas where labour was sliort, tho men transferred 
to bo paid lodging allowances (with additional payments of 25s. 
weekly whore lodgings coat more than the normal allowances), plus 
special allowances of 203. weekly as coraponsation for “ domestic 
disturbance ** and time spent in travellmg home at week-ends ; 
(2) froo passes after throe months* service, instead of after one year, 
and earlier availability of privilege ” tickets ; (3) the raising of 
the upper age-limit for rocniitment of engine cleaners from 25 to 30. 
The N U.R. rejected the Commission’s proposal that footplate men 
should remain at their jobs beyond the present retiring ago of 65, on 
the ground that, by reducing the prospects of promotion, this would 
binder recruiting instead of encouraging it. 

Previously, however, the executive committee of the N.U.R. 
had rejected (on Dec. 14, 1955) proposals made by the British 
Transport Commission in November that the union should 
agree to the recruitment of about 2,000 ItaUans for unskilled 
work on British Railways. An N.U.R. spokesman explained 
that the union considered that the proposals were “ makeshift 
and that men should be recruited in Britain who would make 
their careers m the railway service, whereas the proposed 
Italian recruits might well drift mto better-paid jobs when 
their contracts had expired. 

It was stated in the Press that about 720 Italians had been 
recruited for work on British Railways m 1951-52, but that 
over 800 had since left, many havmg returned to Italy. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 143x6 A.) 


F. INDIA - INDONESIA. — Cultural Agreement. 


A cultural agreement between India and Indonesia was 
signed in New Delhi on Dec. 29 by Dr. Azad, the Indian Minister 
of Education, and Dr. Palar, the Indonesian Ambassador, 


The agreement aims at encouraging and facilitating “ co-operation 
X all fields of sciouoo, literature, and art.” Specifically, it provffios 
Dr the exchange of university teachers and membors of soiontifto 
nd cultural institutions ; the institution of scholarship schemes for 
budents of one country studying in the other ; and the training of 
ationals of one country in solontiflc, technical, and industrial 
ivstitutions maintained by the Government of the other 
The agreement will remain in force for ten years. 

The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13977 A.) 
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A. VATICAN. — The Pope’s Christmas Broadcast. - 
Appeal for Remmciatioa of Nuclear Experiments. - The 
Pope’s Vision of Christ. 

Pope Pius XII, in his annual Christmas message broadcast 
from the Vatican on Dec. 24, 1955, called for the renunciation 
of experiments with nuclear weapons, and appealed to the world’s 
statesmen to outlaw such weapons and to hrmg about all-round 
controlled disarmament. In the course of his address the Pope 
analysed, and discussed the implications of, the various pro- 
posals put forward by the Powers for an international agree- 
ment on the renunciation of nuclear weapons, the banning of 
experiments with such weapons, and the reduction and control 
of conventional armaments. The Pope also discussed, among 
other matters, the attitude of Christians towards Communism 
and “ the relations between Europe and those non-Europeans 
who aspire to full pohtical independence.” Extracts from has 
broadcast are given below. 

“ , . . We reject Coinmunism as a social system by virtue of 
Christ’s doctrme, and we have a particular obligation to proclaim 
the fundamental principles of the natural law. For the same reason, 
wo also reject the opimon that the Christian ought today to see 
Communism as a phenomenon or a stagre in the passage of history, 
one of the necessary ‘ moments,* as it were, of its evolution, and 
consequently to accept it as if directed by divme providence But, 
at the same time, we warn Christians of the mdustrial age against 
being satisfied with an anti-Communism founded on the slogan and 
the defence of a liberty which is devoid of content. Rather do we 
urge them to build up a society m which man’s security rests on that 
moral order of which we have often set forth the need and the 
consequences, and which has regard for true human nature. . .** 

The Pope contmued Wo propose to direct our attention to a 
recent proposal which aims at puttmg a check on experiments m 
nuclear weapons by means of an mternational agreement. There 
has also been talk of taking further steps towards conventions through 
which the use of those weapons would be renounced and all States 
subjected to an ofCective arms control. Thus there would bo a question 
of three steps . the renunciation of experimentation with atomic 
weapons , the renunciation of thoir use , and the general control of 
armaments. The supreme importance of these proposals is tragically 
illustrated if one stops to consider what science thinks it can predict 
about such actions, which we think it useful to sum up here. 

** As regards experiments with atomic explosions, the opinion of 
those who fear the effects produced if they are multiplied would 
seem to be flndmg greater acceptance. Too many explosions would 
in time cause an increased density of radioactive products in the 
atmosphere, whose diffusion depends on elements not under man’s 
control. Thus would be generated conditions very dangerous for 
many hving beings. 

“ Concernmg the use : in a nuclear explosion an enormous amount 
of energy, equivalent to several billions of kilowatts, is developed In 
an exceedingly shoi*t time. This energy is composed of oleotro- 
magnetic radiations of very groat density, distributed within a vast 
range of wave-lengths. This energy is transferred into the atmosphere, 
and within thousandths of a second increases the temperature of the 
surrounding air-masses by himdreds of degrees- The spectacle 
offered to the terrified gaze as the result of such use is of entire cities 
wiped out, a pall of death over the pulyenzod ruins, countless limbs 
burned and scattered, the groanmg of death agonies. And the radio- 
active cloud hmdors the survivors from giving any help. There will 
be no song of victory, only the inconsolable weeping of humanity, 
which, in desolation, will gaze upon the catastrophe brought about 
by its own folly 

Concerning the control ; inspection by properly equipped 
aeroplanes has been suggested [a reference to President Eisenhower’s 
proposal for mutual aerial inspection]. Others might perhaps thmk 
of the possibility of a world-wide network of observation posts, 
each one staffed by different countries and protected by solemn 
international pacts. Such centres would have to bo equipped with 
delicate and precise meteorological and seismic instruments. They 
would render possible the control of many — ^unfortunately not all — 
of the activities of atomic experimentation. 

** We do not hesitate to declare . . that the sum total of these 
three precautions, as an object of mternational agreement, is an 
obligation on the conscience of nations and their leaders. We say 
* the sum total of these precautions * because the reason why they 
are morally binding is that equal security must be established for all. 
If, however, only the first point, concerning experimentation, were 
put into effect, the result would be that that condition would not 
be verified, the more so since sufficient reason wonld be given to 
doubt a sincere desire to put into effect the other two conventions. 

We speak so frankly because the danger of insufficient proposals 
concerning peace depends In a largo part on the mutual suspicions 
that often trouble the dealings of the Powers ooncerned, each accusing 
the other even of a lack of sincerity In a matter basic to the fate of 
the whole human race. 

** For the rest, efforts towards peace must consist not only In 
measures aimed at restricting the possibility of waging war, but even 
more in preventing, eliminating, or lessening with time the quarrels 
between nations which might lead to war. To this kind of preventive 
paoificatloii statesmen must devote themselves with great vigilenoe, 
imbued with a spirit of Impartial justice and also of generosity, 
within the fimiiai, of course, of healthy realism. 


“In last year’s Christmas messagewe indicated the points of dispute 
in the relations between Europeans and those non-Europeans who 
aspire to full political independence. Can those disputes be allowed 
to run their course, so to speak — a procedure which might easily 
merease their gravity, sow hatred in men’s souls, and create the 
so-called traditional enmities 2 And might not a third party come to 
profit from such enmities, a third party which neither of the others 
really wants, and cannot want ? At any rate, let not those peoples 
be denied a fair and progressive political freedom. . They will give 
credit for their advancement to that Europe without whose influence 
they might be drawn by a blind nationahsm to plunge into chaos 
or slavery. 

“ Western peoples, especially those of Europe, should not remam 
passive in the face of such problems in futile regret over the past 
or m mutual recrimination over colonialism. Rather, they should 
set themselves constructively to work, to extend, where it has not 
yet been done, those true values of Europe and the West which have 
produced so many good fimts in other continents The more 
Europeans strive for this, the more help will they be to the just 
freedom of young nations, which in turn will he saved from the 
pitfalls of false nationalism This in truth is their real enemy, which 
would put them one day agamst each other, to the advantage of 
third parties. . . ” 

The Osservatore Momano, the official Vatican newspaper, 
published an article on Dec. 10, 1955, confirming that Pope Pius 
had had a vision of Christ on Dec. 2, 1954, during his serious 
illness. The first account of the Pope’s vision had been 
published in the Milan magazine Oggi in November, and was 
substantiated by the Vatican Press Office and the Vatican 
Sunday newspaper Osservatore della JDomenica before its official 
confirmation by the Osservatore JRomano, 

The magazine Oggi said that it had learned of the Pope’s spiritual 
exponenco through the “ affectionate indiscretion ” of one of his 
intimates It gave the following version of the Pope’s vision “ At 
the height of the Pope’s suffermg he often ropoatod the prayer Amma 
Chnsh (Soul of Christ). In the mght during which tho crisis reached 
its climax, the patient, then alone in tho room, repeated the prayer 
again. When he arrived at tho invocation In hora mortis meae voca 
me (hearken unto mo in the hour of my death) ho saw beside his 
bedside the figure of .Tosus. At that moment the Holy Father thought 
that the Master had come for him, and continued praying Ivhc me 
vemre ad io (command mo to come unto Thee) But Jesus had not 
come to call him away but to comfort him a.nd, wo behove, to assure 
him that his hour was not yot come . . It was no dream At that 
moment tho Holy Father was wide awake and lucid.” Tho magazine 
added that tho vision proved to bo the turning-point in the Pope’s 
iUness and liis eventual recovery. 

The Vatican Press OfiOlco issued a brief statement on Nov 21 
saying that it hod been “ authorized to confirm what tho illustrated 
weekly Oggi announced regarding a vision which the Holy Father had 
during tho course of his illness in Bocernbor, 1954.” Tho Osservatore 
della Domemca (issue of Nov. 27) also confirmed in essentials the 
account given by Oggi. Finally the Osservatore Rosnano, ” to remove 
uncertainties and inexact suppositions,” published on Dec. 10 “ the 
precise exposition of tho truth as we have received it from one of the 
few devoted collaborators who, in that December, dally approached 
the Pontiff.” 

The Osservatore Romano said that tho above-mentioned informant 
had written down tho Pope’s spiritual oxperionco after ho had first 
heard It from him, and liad placed it in a sealed envelope with 
instructions that it should only bo opened after tho Pope’s death 
After the publication of the Oggi article, however, the person con- 
ocmed felt it his duty to bring his account to the attention of Pope 
Plus, who had confirmed its veracity. Tho events of Doe. 2, 1954, 
wore described by the informant [i.o. the account ho had placed in 
the sealed envelope] as follows : 

“ Having entered the chamber of the Holy Father at about 9 am. 
on Dec. 2, tho visitor had scarcely made Ms morning greeting when, 
as the only response, he hoard tho Holy Father exclaim i " This 
morning I saw tho Lord/ Tho Pontiff then added that on tho 
preceding day fi.o. Deo. 1] ho had hoard a voice most clearly and 
distinctly announce : * A vision will come.* That morning of the 
vision, while ho was repeating tho invocation of Anima Chrish — In 
hora mortis meae voca me — tho Lord had come and paused by Mm. 
In that moment His Holiness had immediately thought of the well- 
known passage of tho Gospel of St. John, MagUter adest ei vocal te 
(the Master is present and colls thee), and had added tho following 
verso of tho same Anima Ohristi prayer : M jube me venire adte. . . A* 

Tho Osservatore Romano added that the Pope had been displeased 
at tho indiscretion whereby his spiritual experience had been made 
known to the world nearly a year after its oocurronco, and tliai he 
had neither desired nor approved of its publication, even though the 
account had leaked out through obviously woll-Jntentioned persona. 

During the latter months of 1954 the Pope had been seriously 
ill as a result of gastric trouble caused by a hernia of the 
oesophagus. His condition was for a time critical, the crisis being 
reached in the early days of December, but he subsequently 
made a remarkable recovery. — (The Universe - The Tablet - 
Corriere della Sera, Milan - Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Times - 
Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (Prev. xcp. Pope Pius, 
14076 B I Christinas Broadcast (1954), 13399 A«) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Israeli Raid on Syrian Positions. 
- Syrian Appeal to U.N. - Condemnation of Israel in 
Security Council. - Israeli Proposals for Peace Settlement 
with Arab States. ■■ Mr. Ben^Gurion on Israel’s Policy. - 
Extension of National Service in Israel. - Egyptian Hint 
of Third Party ” Mediation in Egyptian-Israeli Dispute. 

During the night of Dec. 11-12, 1955, Israeh forces raided 
Syrian positions north-east of Lake Tiberias (the Sea of Galiiee), 
49 Syrian soldiers and civilians and six Israelis being killed. 
The raid, the most senous to have occurred on the Israeli- 
Synan frontier smce the conclusion of hostilities in 1948, was 
intended as a retaliation for an mcident on Dec. 10, when an 
Israeli pohce launch on Lake Tiberias had been damaged by 
Syrian artillery fire. 

One Israeli force landed south of a Syrian post near the 
mouth of the upper Jordan, while another crossed the nver ; 
the two then made a joint attack on the post, which was 
completely destroyed, and seriously damaged a nearby farm. 
At the same time a third force advanced northward from Ein 
Gev (on Israeli territory east of the lake) to attack Syrian 
positions near the village of Koursi. After heavy fighting the 
attackmg forces succeeded m destroying all Syrian installations 
m the neighbourhood, and withdrew with 30 prisoners and 
large quantities of captured war material. 

An Israeh Government statement issued on Dec 12 said that the 
aim of the attack had been to silence Syrian batteries which had 
shelled Israeh fishing boats and their police escort on Dec 10. The 
statement claimed that Lake Tiberias and its shores were entirely 
withm Israeh territory, although the Syrian frontier north-east of 
the lake came withm 10 metres of its shore, and that Israeh sovereignty 
over the lake had been recognized by the armistice agreement of 
1949 and confirmed by the Israeh -Syrian mixed armistice com- 
mission in 1954 Israel had nevertheless ofEered to negotiate on the 
possibihty of allowing Syrians certam fishing rights on the lake, 
or to issue fishing permits to individual Syrians on personal apphca- 
tion, but both offers had been rejected by Syria. Israeh fishing boats 
and pohce vessels, the statement alleged, had been repeatedly shelled 
by Syrian batteries, and during the first 10 months of 1955 there 
had been at least 25 such attacks, causmg loss of hfe and property. 

Intense indignation was aroused by the raid m Syria and 
other Arab countries ; the funeral in Damascus on Dec. 13 of 
three officers killed in the fighting was made the occasion for a 
mass protest demonstration, and on the following day the 
Syrian Foreign Ministry warned the British, French, and U.S. 
i^bassadors that any new arms shipments to Israel would 
encourage her to “ widen her aggression.” The Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Colonel Nasser, issued a statement on Dec. 15, 
copies of which were sent to the U.N. Secretary-General and 
the Governments of the countries represented in the Security 
Council, declaring that in the event of further Israeli aggression 
against Egypt or Syria, Egypt would “ throw the whole of her 
armed strength into action against Israel.” 

The Syrian Government called on Dec. 18 for an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council to consider “ a flagrant violation 
and an act of open aggression and provocation by Israel,” and 
to take “ the measures necessary to meet this serious situation.” 
At a meeting of the Security Council on Dec. 16, the Syrian 
representative (Mr. Shukairy) demanded Israel’s expulsion from 
the U.N. and the application of economic sanctions against her. 

Mr. Shukairy stated that five ofiicers, 32 soldiers, and 12 civilians, 
including three women, had been killed in the attack, eight other 
soldiers wounded and 30 taken prisoner, and a large number of houses 
belonging to Syrian villagers destroyed. These facts had been 
confirmed by the U.N Truce Supervision Organization, and were 
not denied by the Israeh authorities Israel, he asserted, had 
consistently violated the principles of the U N Charter and had not 
heeded the Security Council’s previous warnings. After pointing out 
that the Charter provided for the expulsion of members who violated 
its principles, he demanded effective action *’ by the Council, 
observing that economic sanctions were all the more imperative since 
Israel was receiving financial assistance from ** international sources.” 

Mr. Eban (Israel), in reply, referred to numerous Syrian attacks 
on Israeli fishing vessels on Lake Tiberias, and said that the object 
of the raid had been to ” ensure the security of Israeli citizens engaged 
in their lawful occupations.” The fundamental issue, ho added, was 

whether the peaceful exercise of legitimate rights must bo suspended 
whenever there is an Arab threat of force, and whether the Arab 
Governments have a right to practise belligerency and hostility against 
Israel and themselves enjoy complete immunity against any response ” 
In the ensuing discussion Israel’s action was condemned by the 
British, U.S., French, Soviet, Belgian, New Zealand, and Turkish 
representatives . 

In a report submitted to the Security Council on Dec. 21, 
Major-General Burns (Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization) dealt with the causes of the mcident and put 
forward proposals for the improvement of Israeh-Syrian 
relations. 


General Bums said that the relations between the two countries 
had been embittered by failure to agree on an exchange of prisoners, 
and by the earher Israeli raid on Oct. 22-23 (see 14525 A) The 
Israeh-Syrian mixed armistice commission had not met smce March 
1955, although both countries had contmued to file complaints, 
and on Dec. 9 there were 568 Syrian and 401 Israeh complaints 
outstanding Like the Qibya and Gaza incidents (see 13199 A, 
14157 A), the raid had been explamed by Israel as a large-scale 
retaliatory action , whilst allowing that there had been culpable 
mcidents on both sides and enough tension to produce a “ practical 
paralysis ” of the truce agreement, there was a risk, however that 
such retaliatory actions might produce a violent reaction by the 
forces of the country attacked, and develop into full-scale hostilities. 
After observing that there was “ a strikmg disparity between the 
scale of the retahation and the provocation which was cited by the 
Israeli Government,” the report stated that the Syrian military, 
after being informed by the chairman of the mixed armistice com- 
mission of the Israeli plans for the present fishing season, which 
began about Nov 15, have not interfered with Israeh fishing boats.” 

Dealmg with the question of avoiding further mcidents, General 
Burns pomted out that although it was ” probably not reahstio ” to 
find a solution by suggestmg arrangements which might he effected 
within the scope of the Israeli-Syrian armistice argeement, informal 
“ gentlemen’s agreements ” might be reached whereby Israeli police 
boats would keep at a reasonable distance from the shore, SjTians 
would be allowed to water their cattle in the lake, and the Syrian 
authorities would aUow Syrian citizens to apply to the Israeli 
authorities for permits to engage m fishmg on the lake 

The Israeli Government, m a reply issued on the same day, main- 
tamed that the Syrian Army positions made no distmction between 
unarmed fishmg boats and the police launches -which accompanied 
them, and cited documents — alleged to have been captured m the raid 
— ^which purported to prove that the Syrian posts had been ordered 
to fire on Israeli vessels approaching withm 250 metres of the shore. 
The anthenticity of these documents was ofibcially demed by the 
Syrian military authorities 

General Bums, in a supplementary report on Dec. 30, stated that 
mterrogation of a captured Syrian officer had estabhshed that Syria 
had -violated the armistice agreement by firmg on an Tsraeh pohce 
boat on Dec- 10, in accordance with an order to fire on armed Israeli 
craft coming withm 250 metros of the shore which had been issued 
by the Syrian Chief of Staff m March 1954, and which was “ pre- 
sumably still valid now ” 

Mr. Shukairy formally submitted to the Security Council on 
Dec. 22 a Syrian resolution condemnmg Israel’s “ outrageous 
attack,” calling for the expulsion of Israel from the United 
Nations, and demandmg economic sanctions against her. Two 
other resolutions were presented to the Council on the same 
day — one by the Soviet Union and the other jomtly by the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, and France. 

The Soviet resolution, hke that presented by Syria, called upon 
the Council to denounce Israel for its “ outrageous ” attack , to 
declare that the attack was a violation of both the Israeli-Syrian 
armistice agi'eement and the U N. Charter ; to warn Israel that any 
recurrence of such action would bring about a situation requiring 
tbe Security Council to consider the question of applying Article 39 
of the U.N. Charter ” , and to direct Israel to pay compensation 
for the loss of life and damage to property caused by the incidents 
on Dec. 12 Unlike Syria, the U.S S R did not suggest the expulsion 
of Israel from the U.N. or the apphcation of economic sanctions 
against her. [Article 39 of the Charter empowers the Security 
Council to decide what measures shall be taken m the face of any 
threat to world peace, or of active aggression ] 

The resolution presented jomtly by the United States, Britain, 
and France • (a) condemned Israel’s attack as a “ flagrant violation ” 
of the armistice agreement and of Israel’s obhgations under the U.N. 
Charter ; (6) expressed ” grave concern ” at Israel’s ** failure ” to 
comply with those obligations, and called upon her to do so m future ; 
(c) warned her that, in default of this, the Security Council would 
" have to consider what further measures are required to maintam 
or restore peace.” 

When the resolutions were discussed on Jan 12, Sir Pierson Dixon 
(U.K ) said that there could be no possibility of reducing tension 
with a view to a settlement ” so long as Israel seeks to impose her 
policy on her Arab neighbours by the use of military force,” and 
pointed out that this was the fourth such complaint which had been 
brought against Israel within two years. Whatever provocation 
Israel had received did not justify the scale and violence of the attack, 
and if another attack were launched the Council might consider that 
injunctions, even of the most formal kind, were insufficient to meet the 
circumstances . The Western Powers, he added, had considered the 
idea of providing for compensation, but had decided against it as 
there was no procodont- 

In the resumed debate on Jan 13, Sir Pierson Dixon said that the 
U.K. Government would pursue its imsworvmg aim ” of bringing 
about a lasting settlement between Israel and her neighbours. It 
was clear from General Bums’s report, he contmued, that Israel 
had a “ legitimate grievance ” regarding Syrian activities in the 
Lake Tiberias area, which was wholly under Israeli juilsdiction,” 
and that there had obviously been ” illegal interference ” by Syrian 
forces against Israel’s activities there. Nevertheless, the ” scale and 
violence ” of the Israeli attack and the shocking ” loss of life 
were ” totally unjustified,” and the Israeli action was ” aU the more 
heinous ” because it came as the culmination of a senes of retaliatory 
actions for which Israel already stood condemned by the Security 
Council and world opinion. Israel should understand that the whole 
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principle of retaliation was morally wrong- and ** tmwortliy of her,” 
and, moreover, that it did not pay. 

Air. Cabot Lodge (XJ.S.A ) declared that the Council could not fail 
to condemn Israel’s action, and expressed his Government’s grave 
concern at the mcident. He said it was essential to prevent a recurrence 
of such actions, and that no government was justified in taking the 
law into its own hands. The USA had given careful thought to 
the Question of compensation, hut had been unable, m view of the 
difficulties involved, to propose an adequate solution , the U S. 
Government, however, did not disagree with the principle of com- 
pensation, and felt that the Security Council could establish the 
necessary machinery by a separate resolution After declaring that 
it was essential for both aides m the Arab -Israeli dispute to observe 
their obligations, co-operate with General Burns, and make full 
use of the U N machinery, Mr. Lodge added that the United States 
had made serious representations ” to Israel and remained ** ready 
to help both sides to attain a just and lasting settlement — ^but the 
parties themselves must also help.” 

M. Herv6 Alphand (France) similarly stressed the gravity of the 
Lake Tiberias incident, which had been a “ breach of the peace ” 
and had “ come very close ” to obliging the Security Council to 
intervene under Article 39 of the Charter. 

AI. Arkady Sobolev (U S S B ) declared that the wholly un- 
justifiable ” Israeh attack must be severely condemned, and that 
the Council should call upon Israel to compensate Syria by payment 
of damages. He charged that Israel, as in previous similar cases, 
was attempting to justify its attack by the alleged right to retaliate, 
and denied that she possessed any such right. 

Air. Ronald Walker (Australia) said that Israel’s action involved 
** an element of contempt ” for the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and the United Nations, and that the Council must bo prepared to 
consider further action if its authority is subj eeted to further challenges 
of this kind ” Though there had imdoubtedly been provocation by 
Syria, this did not excuse Israel’s action Nevertheless it had to ho 
recognized that the explanation of such mcidonts wont far beyond 
the friction over Lake Tiberias ; neither Syria nor Israel had sliowrn 
*' scrupulous regard ” for the armistice agreement or any strong 
determination to reduce tension, and neither side had a “ monopoly ” 
of armistice violations. 

All the other members of the Security C<ouucil siniilarls’- condemned 
the Israeli attack, and stressed the necessity for n peace sottlomont 
between Israel and her Arab neighbours 

The Security Council ended its debate on the Lake Tiberias 
mcident on Jan. 18, when it unanimously approved the U.S. 
-British-French resolution. M. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.) explained 
that he had voted for the Western resolution because, although 
the Soviet Government considered it inadequate, it contained 
a strict censure on Israel. 

Other recent developments affecting the relations between 
Israel and the Arab States are described below under cross- 
headings : 

Egyptian Hint of “Third Party” Mediation in Dispute 

with Israel. - Israeli Initiative for Peace Conference. 

The Israeh Foreign Ministry had announced on December 20, 
1955, that Israel intended to propose the convening of a con- 
ference with Egypt under Article 12 of the Israeh-Egyptian 
armistice agreement, with a view to contributing to the restora- 
tion of peace between the two countries, “ after an effective 
cease-fire has been achieved and the armistice agreement 
faithfully implemented by Egypt.” Article 12 of the armistice 
agreement provides that either party may require the U.N. 
Secretary-General to call a conference of the signatories, 
participation m which would be obligatory, to review, revise, 
or suspend any of the articles of the agreement. 

The Egyptian Deputy Foreign Minister (M. Ahmed Khairat), 
in a press statement m New York on Nov. 25, intimated that 
Egypt would be prepared to negotiate with Israel on out- 
standing issues through a third party. Though stating that 
the time was not yet ripe for direct talks between Egypt and 
Israel, he told U.N. correspondents that Egypt desired an 
honourable peace on the basis of a solution of the mam issues, 
and that she was ready to seek it “ from whatever quarter 
it comes.” 

General Burns — ^who had previously had discussions with 
Colonel Nasser and Mr. Ben-Gurion — announced on Dec. 28 
that both Egypt and Israel had accepted the proposals of Dr. 
Hammarskjold (the U.N. Secretary-General) for easing the 
tension between the two countries, subject to certain conditions. 
On the Israeli side, the conditions were that Egypt should 
accept a complete cease-hre and should withdraw her forces 
beyond the El Queseima - Abu Aouegila line, whilst the 
Egyptian conditions were that all boundaries within the El 
Auja demilitarized zone should be re-marked, and not only 
the western boundary as proposed by Dr. Hammarskjold. 
General Burns’s report censured both Egypt and Israel for 
continuing to maintain forces in areas not permitted under the 
demilitarization agreement. 


Minor mcidents contmued to occur on the Egyptian-Israeli border 
during November and December, mainly m the Gaza and El Anja 
areas. The Israeh Foreign Mmistry announced on Nov 23 that a 
strong protest would be made to the Security Council m connexion 
with incidents on the previous day m which Israeli troops and 
civilians had been attacked by Egyptian units on four occasions 

Sir Anthony Eden’s Statement on GuildhaU Speech. 

Sir Anthony Eden denied m the House of Commons on Nov. 
24 that he had suggested in his Guildhall speech (see 14519 A) 
that Israel should make substantial territorial concessions, and 
reiterated that the British Government’s offer of mediation 
still stood. 

In reply to Labour questions, Sir Anthony Eden said “ I took 
the opportunity in my speech of advising both sides that if they want 
peace they must make some compromise between the positions they 
have taken up I did not attempt to lay down where and how that 
compromise should be found, nor do I propose to do so now I am, 
however, convinced that a settlement would be so valuable to both 
sides that they would find that any concessions they made would be 
more than worth while. I have given the assurance that if our 
services are required m the negotiations, both the Government and 
I personally are very ready to oiler them m the cause of peace 
Although I do not want to bind our American friends to every word 
of what I said at Guildhall, it is a fact that the United States and 
ourselves are m close agreement m this difficult business ” 

Air. Hexbert Alorrison (Lab ) said that the Piime Minister’s speech 
had caused “ great alarm and upprohension” in Isiaol, and suggested 
that it implied that there should bo “ substantial concessions ” by 
that country. Sir Anthony Eden, m reply, denied tliat he had used 
the phrase “ substantial concessions of territoi*y,” and reaffirmed 
that H M Government would abide by tlio terms of the tripartite 
declaration In reply to Mr, Robens (Lab ), who maintained tha.t the 
Prime Minister thi'cw into the arena, remarks about concessions 
of territory which apiilicd to one side only,” Sir Anthony Eden 
declared that his siieecii had clearly asked for concessions fiom both 
sides , ho mentioned as possible subjects for concessions the Arab 
refugee problem and the Arab blockade and non -recognition of Israel 
Mr. Sharett’s Visit to Washington. « Israeli Proposals 
for Peace Settlement with Arab States. 

While visitmg the U.S. A., the Israeli Foreign Minister (Mr. 
Sharett) had discussions on Nov. 21 and Dec. 6 with Mr. 
Dulles, m which he repeated Israel’s request for U.S. arms 
supplies and at the same time informed him that Israel was 
prepared to make five major concessions as a contribution 
towards a peace settlement. Details of his proposals were 
published in Washington on Dec. 19, as follows : 

(1) Israel would agree to mutual adjustments of the 1919 armistice 
lino for purposes of sooiu’ity and improved communications, but 
would not consider negotiating on the basis of the X947 partition line. 

(2) Israel would consider granting the Arab Htates transit rights 
for the free flow of (‘ommoroo from north to south between Loba,non 
and Egypt and across the Negev between Egypt and Jordan, provided 
the Arab States granted similar transit rights dosired by Israel. 
Such rights -would apply to both land and air travel. 

(3) Jordan would ho offered free port faeilltios in Haifa and the 
necessary transit rights to reach the port by land. 

(4) Israel would bo willing to raise funds lo (iomixaisuite tlic Arab 
refugees, aud accepted the U S offer of a loan to heli) in tlio work of 
resottloment and rehabilitation , she insisted, however, that the 
refugees should ho settled in the Arab Htates and not returned to 
Israel. 

(5) Israel agreed to accept the Jordan Bivor dovolopmonl plan 
drawn up by Mr Johnston (the U.H. envoy), whereby Israel and the 
Arab States would share the waters of the Jordan and Varmuk rivers 
She considered tills a concession beeauso more than half the water 
supplies would go to the Arab States. 

It was made <!loar that Israel would not retreat from her jirevious 
position on the following points : (1) She would not agree to any 
unilateral concessions, and would expecd that minor adjustments 
in the armistice lino would leave Israel’s total territory virtually 
the same ; (2) she would not relinquish the port of Elaih, on the 
Gulf of Akaba ; (3) in granting transit rights to Jordan and Egypt 
across the Negev, she would not permit the creation of any extra- 
territorial corridor; (4) she would oontlimo to oppose the inters 
nationalization of Jorusalcm. 

A State Department spokesman confirmed on Nov. 18 that 
a request by Israel for arms supplies from the United States 
was “ under consideration by the departments concerned.’” 
The spokesman declined to confirm or deny a Nm York Times: 
report that Israel had asked for 40-50 jet aircraft, anti- 
submarine vessels, tanks, and anti-aircraft guns. 

Mr. Ben-Gurioxi on Israel’s Policy. - Extension of 
National Service Period. 

In the course of a foreign affairs debate in the Knesset on 
Jan. 2, the Prime Minister of Israel (Mr. David Ben-Gurion) 
announced that the period of national service in Israel would 
be extended from 2i to years. 

Mr. Bcu-Gurion said thafc in view of the imminent danger of 
attack by Egypt, and perhaps by other Arab oountrios, there was 
“on© certain method of preventing war in the Middle East — the 
speedy supply of defensive arms to Israel of the same kind as supplied 
to the Egyptian air, sea and land forces.” This, he said, followed 
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logically from the pernicious flow of Soviet arms to Egypt,** which 
was bemg augmented by the umnterrupted flow ” of surplus British 
military equipment to Egypt. Ridiculing the idea that Egypt might 
use the Soviet arms for war against the West, or the British arms 
for war against the East, Mr. Ben-Gurion declared that Egypt*s 
arms supplies were mtended “ exclusively for war against Israel.’* 

Announcmg the extension of the period of national service, Mr 
Ben-Gurion said ** We shall be grievously at fault if we do not 
prepare to defend ourselves in good time to the hmit of our moral, 
economic, and mihtary capacity. But at the same time we 
shall be guilty of a serious error if we assume that war against 
us is unavoidable and predestined.” Throughout his speech Mr 
Ben-Gurion emphasized several tunes that war was not mevitable, 
that there was no occasion for pamc or fear, and that a war would 
never be begun by Israel He declared, however, that Israel was 
determmed to defend her territory and citizens against any assault 
After recalling how m 1940 the British people “ fought alone, almost 
without an army and without arms, against a cruel and powerful 
enemy, undeteried by relentless bombardment and the destruction 
of their homes,” Mr. Ben-Gurion said . The people of Israel, m 
then* own land, will not fail to fight for their hves as the British 
people did.” 

Defending the Lake Tiberias raid, Mr Ben-Gurion stated that 
as long as attacks on Israel’s territory contmued, retahation would 
also contmue After defending the Israeli Army command against 
the complaint that it had developed a tendency to act without the 
Government’s authority, Mr Ben-Gurion referred as follows to the 
present frontier situation : “ I do not know of any State in the 
world where the hves of its citizens, especially in border settlements, 
are exposed to such constant danger by sabotenrs and murderers 
from across the frontier I must declare before the whole world . 
that we hold the frontiers of our country no less dear than the rulers 
and peoples of the Soviet Union, Britain, or any other country hold 
theirs ” 

If Israel’s borders were attacked (Mr. Bcn-Gurion contmued), 
Israel would first appeal to the U N observers to rectify the situation 
If the observers did not succeed m doing so, “ either because of 
lack of power or lack of will,” Israel would consider it her duty “ to 
use the most effective means for the defence of the hves of our 
citizens and the security of our frontiers.” He recalled that General 
Bums had admitted with regret and consternation ” .that Egypt 
had not given an undertaking to observe an absolute cease-fire or to 
enforce proposals for a frontier demilitarized zone 

Commenting on the pohtical situation m the Middle East, Mr 
Ben-Gurion declared : ” Apart from the two stable and strong 
countries in the Middle East — Israel and Turkey — all Near Eastern 
countries are immersed in a whirlpool of disturbances, revolts, 
pohtical chaos, assassinations, depositions of monarchs, and constant 
contests for power between adventurers and dictators In this 
confused, crazy, electrified atmosphere any spark in any quarter 
may ignite a conflagration of unforeseeable extent and results ** 

Mr. Bon-Gurion reiterated that Israel, while desiring peace and a 
settlement with the Arab States, was not prepared to make unilateral 
concessions or to cede any part of the Negev. After declaring that 
Israel’s aim had always been peace, he assorted that the Arab 
countries bad frequently violated the armistice agreements, in which 
connexion he mentioned (a) that all Israel’s neighbours had pro- 
claimed an economic boycott against her , (ft) that Egypt had 
closed the Red Sea and the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping , (c) that 
Egypt’s representatives at the XJ.N had on several occasions declared 
that Egypt was In a state of war with Israel, and for this reason had 
refused to comply with Security Council resolutions condemning 
the closing of the Snoz Canal to Israeli vessels ; {d) that Jordan, 
despite the truce agreement, had prevented access to the Holy 
Places and the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus ; and (e) that 
Syria had tried to seize Israeli territory in 1951 and had killed 40 
Israeli soldiers. 

The following figures were giyen by Mr. Ben-Gurion of the number 
of Israelis killed and wounded in recent years by marauders from the 
Arab States . 137 m 1951 (111 killed and wounded by Jordanians) ; 
147 in 1952 (114 by Jordanians) ; 162 m 1953 (124 by Jordanians) ; 
180 in 1954 (117 by Jordanians and 50 by Egyptians) , 258 in 1955 
(192 by Egyptians and 37 by Jordanians). 

In conclusion, Mr Ben-Gurion said that the plans for building 
up the ” home front ” would include, apart from the additional year 
of national service, the building of air-raid shelters, the raising of 
at least J350, 000,000 (I), during the next few weeks as a defence fund, 
and voluntary efforts to integrate now settlers into the community 
He ended . ” If , by the efforts of the State and people, we arc able 
to raise the moral, economic, and military strength of Israel, we have 
it in our power also to ensure peace. With all our might and all our 
soul we must strive for these two things ; strength and peace ” 

Mr. Sharett, speaking later in the debate, said that conversations 
with U.S. representatives on the possibility of a settlement had 
begun in Paris and Geneva in October, and had continued in 
Washington. Mr, Dulles’ proposal of mutual concessions ” (see 
14392 A) Implied that the Arab States were expected to give up some 
of their demands, and Israel to part with some things that “ wo 
now possess ” j Israel, however, was not prepared under any oiroum- 
stanoes to make unilateral territorial concessions or to resettle 
Arab refugees. The British Government, he addod, had disqualified 
themselves for the role of mediator hy ** adopting at the start an 
attitude of their own on what should be the actual content of a 
settlement,” and by laying down the principle of compromise between 


the 1947 U.N. resolution, which had been overtaken by history,” 
and the existmg situation Mr. Sharett stressed that the Israeli 
peace plan published m Washington was not a precondition for 
negotiations, as Israel was ready to enter into direct negotiations 
without stipulating conditions of any kmd m advance 

Colonel Nasser on the Guildhall Speech. 

Colonel Nasser (the Egyptian Prime Minister), in a press 
statement on Nov. 28, 1055, said that Sir Anthony Eden’s 
reference to the U.N. resolutions of 1947 [m his Guildhall 
speech] ‘‘indicates that the rights of the Palestine Arabs 
have not been abandoned — as had been imagmed — ^by some 
of the great Powers, and that the tune has come for a revival 
of those resolutions which have been ignored for eight years.” 
Colonel Nasser added that Sir Anthony Eden had not put 
forward any deflmte proposals calling for Egyptian support, 
but had simply taken up the U.N. resolutions again — a fact 
which Egypt considered “ as an acloiowledgment of the rights 
of the Palestmian Arab people, whose country had been 
usi^ed when it was under the British mandate.” — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - U.N. Informa- 
tion Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Middle Bast, 14525 A.) 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Roman CathoHc Hierarchy’s 
Warning against Membership of Armed Organizations. 

The Irish Hierarchy issued a statement on Jan. 18, in the 
name of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church m Ireland, declarmg that it was “ a mortal sin for a 
Catholic to become or remain a member of an organization or 
society which arrogates to itself the right to bear arms and to 
use them against its own or another State ; that it is also 
sinful for a Catholic to co-operate with, express approval of, 
or otherwise assist any such orgamzation or society ; and 
that, if the co-operation or assistance be notable, the sin 
committed is mortal.” 

After pointing out that the Hierarchy felt it its duty “ to warn 
all Catholics against erroneous ideas and claims which are being 
advanced in regard to the raising of military forces and the waging 
of war,” the statement continued : ” Cathohe moral teachmg lays 
down precise conditions in order that war be at all lawful War is 
the cause of very grave evils, physical, moral and social It is not 
lawful unless it be declared and waged by the supreme authority of 
the State No private citizen or group or organization of citizens 
has the right to bear arms or to use thena against another State, its 
soldiers or citizens Just as no private citizen has the right to mfiict 
capital punishment, so ho has not the right to wage war. 

Sacred Scripture gives the right to bear the sword and to use 
it against evil-doors to the supreme authority, and to it alone If 
individuals could arrogate to themselves the right to use military 
force, there would be disorder and chaos, leading inevitably to 
tyranny and oppression The second condition for a lawful war is 
that there be a 3 ust cause It must bo certain that all peaceful means 
have been tried and found unavailing , that the matter at issue 
far outweighs the havoc that war brings ; and that it is reasonably 
certain that war will not make things worse. No private individual 
has authority to judge these issues or to involve the people, from 
whom he has received no mandate, in the serious losses inevitable in 
hostilities. But of all wars, a civil war between the people of on© 
nation causes greatest injury, and is most to be avoided ” 

After giving the above-mentioned warning against membership of, 
or support for, armed organizations, the statement added * ” W© 
warn young men to be on their guard against any such organization 
or society, and not to be mduoed by false notions of patriotism to 
become members of it We appeal also to the general body of our 
people to avoid violence, cherish peace, and, as a Christian, nation, 
give an example to the world of order, forbearance, concord and 
goodwill.” 

The statement was ordered to be read in all Roman Cathohe 
Churches in Ireland on January 29. — (Irish Times, Dublin) 

B. FRANCE - UNITED STATES. — Final French 
Payment on Purchase of U.S. Surplus Ships. 

The final payment by France for the surplus U.S. vessels 
bought under the Franco- American agreement of 1946 was 
made on Dec. 2, when a cheque for $26,698,637 was handed 
over to the Federal Maritime Board. Total French payments 
for the ships amounted to $74,685,005, the 98 vessels pur- 
chased by France consisting of 76 Liberty ships, 18 tankers, 
and four coastal cargo carriers. In all, the U.S. Government 
sold 1,956 surplus vessels (including 948 for American flag 
operations) for $1,776,303,702, and the liquidation of the 
French debt left some $65,000,000 of mortgages outstanding 
in respect of other buyers. — (New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. 1946 Agreement, 8047 A.) 

C. SUDAN. — Admission to Arab League. 

The Sudan was admitted to the Arab League on Jan. 19 as 
its ninth member. — (Manchester Guardian) (14624 B.) 
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A. JORDAN. — General Templer’s Visit to Amman. - 
Discussions on Jordanian Accession to Baghdad Pact. - 
Anti-Pact Riots. - Attacks on U.S., French and Turkish 
Consulates and British, and U.N. Property. - Murder of 
British Officer of Arab Legion. - Cabinet Crises. - 
Dissolution of Chamber of Deputies declared Uncon- 
stitutional. - New Premier’s Pledge against Jordan’s 
Accession to Pacts. - Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
offer Financial Assistance in Replacement of British 
Aid. - U.K. Financial Aid for Jordan in I956-57* 

The Chief of the British Imperial General Staff (General Sir 
Gerald Templer), accompanied by Mr. Michael Ross, head of 
the Levant Department of the Foreign Office, visited Amman 
from Dec. 6-14 for discussions on “ questions connected jwith 
Jordan’s defence and matters connected with the Arab Legion.” 
Durmg his stay in the Jordanian capital General Templer had 
a number of meetings with the Prime Mmister (Said el-Mulki) 
and the Defence Minister, and was received in audience by 
King Hussem. Although no official statement w^as issued on 
these discussions, it was authoritatively stated in London that 
General Templer had presented proposals involving the revision 
and strengthening of the U.K.-Jordamaix mutual assistance 
treaty of 1948 ; the strengthenmg of Middle Eastern defence 
by Jordan’s accession to the Baghdad Pact (of which the 
present members are Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, Persia, and 
Iraq) ; and the remforcement of the Jordanian Army, the 
Arab Legion, and the Jordanian Air Force with British 
equipment. 

Four Ministers in the Jordanian Government, all of whom 
were from Western Jordan (i.e. the Arab areas of Palestme 
under Jordanian sovereignty), resigned on Dec. 13 after a 
three-hour Cabinet meeting which was attended by General 
Templer. On the following day Said el-Mulki submitted his 
Cabinet’s resignation to King Hussem, who asked Hazza 
el-Majali (the outgoing Mmister of the Interior, and a forrner 
Vice-Premier) to form a new administration. Hazza el-Majah 
accepted this commission and formed a 10-member Government 
on Dec. 15 in which he took over the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and Economics in addition to the Premiership. Five of 
the Ministers entered the Cabmet for the lirst time, whilst the 
others had held office m the previous admmistration. 

Serious rioting, resulting m a number of casualties and 
some loss of life, broke out m different parts of Jordan on 
Dec. 16, and continued for two days thereafter, in protest 
against Jordan’s proposed accession to the Baghdad Pact. 
The principal centres affected were Amman, the Old City of 
Jerusalem (which is under Jordanian control), Nablus, Jericho, 
Hebron, and Betlilehera. 

Some 10,000 doinonstrators in Amman, including many students 
and young persons, clashed with the police and Arab Ijogionaries, 
an offlcc^r of the Arali Legion hoing killed by the mob and sovoral 
soldiers and a nuinhor of demonstrators hoing injured. At Nablus, 
demonstrations were hold demanding the resignation of Hazza 
el-Maiali and threatening to set up a separate Palostmian Arab 
state if Jordan acceded to the Baghdad Pact Disturbances also took 
place at Jericho, whore rioters broke into an agricultural training 
project for refugees and caused much damage ; at Hebron, whore 
the U N. Refugee Office was attacked ; and at Bothlohem, where a 
curfew was Imposed. 

The worst disorders occurred in the Old Oily of Jerusalem, where 
the mob — ^including a large hooligan element — ^broko into and looted 
the Turkish Consulate, tore down and burned the Turkish flag, set 
Are to the ground floor promises, and wounded the Turkish Consul- 
General, who suocoedod in escaping to tho Israolt-controllod part of 
Jerusalem (tho New City). The French and U.S Consulates wore 
etonod, tho French Vice-Consul wounded when stones wore thrown 
at his car, and tho XJ.N flag tom off the oar belonging to General 
Burns, the head of the XJ.N. Truce Suporyisory Organization in 
Palestine- Soldiers of the Arab Legion had to open Are over tho heads 
of tho mob on several ocoaaions before order was restored. 

During the three days’ diaturhanoos it was estimated that three 
persons were killed and 20 injured in the Old City of Jerusalem ; one 
killed and 13 wounded In Amman ; one killed and 20 wounded in 
Jericho ; and two killed and eight wounded in Bethlehem. 

Hazza el-Majali issued a statement on Dec. 18 giving the 
reasons for the resignation of Said el-Mulki’s Government and 
stating, tnter alia, that Bntain had proposed that Jordan 
should join the Baghdad Pact. After referring to earlier 
exchanges for a revision of the U.K. -Jordanian treaty of 1948, 
he said : 

**At the wish of the Jordanian Government, General Templer 
headed a British delegation which submitted a Note outlining tho 
principles which Britain considers as a suitable basis lor now relations 
with Jordan. Other military and ooonomio oilers were made, aimed 
at strengthening the Arab Legion on tho understanding that J ordan’s 
poUttoal and miJitaty obligations towards the Arab States would 
not be afteoted. They Induded the supply of arms and aircraft In 
uettiri^ for Jerdan^s aooesalon to the Baghdad Pact 


“After careful study, the previous Council of Ministers decided 
to accept the principle of joimng the pact, provided Jordan’s claims 
were reahzed A committee of three ex-Mimsters and myself prepared 
a Note, written by Azmi Nashashhi [the former Mimster of Posts 
and Telegraphs], outlmmg Jordan’s minimum claims. The former 
Coimcil of Mimsters approved this Note, but four Mmisters suggested 
showing it to a certam Arab State [presumably Egypt] before sub- 
mitting it to Britain The other Mimsters thought it premature to 
send details of tho Note, as the British and Jordaman pomts of view 
still differed The four Mmsters maintained their view and discussion 
was postponed. Next morning the four Ministers resigned without 
consulting their colleagues, and tho Mulki Cabmet had to make room 
for a new one as a result General Templer then left, and the J ordaman 
Note was not officially handed to the British Government Talks 
will be resumed later ” , , ^ 

Hazza el-Majali announced on Dec. 19 that his Government 
had resigned m order to allow the nation “ to give its verdict on 
the issues before it ” [i.e., m effect, whether or not Jordan should 
jom the Baghdad Pact.] King Hussein, who had broadcast an 
appeal for the maintenance of order, accordingly dissolved the 
Jordanian Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 19, and on the following 
day appointed Ibrahim Hashem (the President of the Senate, 
and a former Prime Mmister under King Abdullah) as head of 
a “caretaker” Government to hold office pending general 
elections to be held within the next four months. A royal 
decree was subsequently issued for the election of a new 
Chamber of Deputies on April 15, 1956. 

A nine-member “ caretaker ” Government headed by Ibrahim 
Hashem was sworn in on Dec. 21, with three former Prime 
Ministers among its members. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
was taken by Samir el-Rifai, who was concurrently appointed 
Deputy Premier. A statement was issued in Amman em- 
phasizing that the new Government was of a temporary 
character, that it would not concern itself with political matters, 
and that it had no authority to commit the country to any 
new treaties or pacts. 

It was announced on Jan. 1, 1956, however, that the Con- 
stitutional Court had been asked by the new Government to 
give a ruling as to the legality or otherwise of King Hussein’s 
action in dissolving the Chamber of Deputies. The court ruled 
on Jan. 4 that the dissolution was unconstitutional — a decision 
which implied that the Chamber of Deputies would have to 
remain in existence until its normal term had expired. 

After only 18 days m office, Ibrahim Hashem’s “ caretaker ” 
Cabinet resigned on Jan. 7 after a general strike had been 
called in Amman by a “ National All-Classes Conference ” 
whose meetings had earlier been banned by the Government. 
Some thousands of demonstrators, including large numbers of 
students and schoolchildren, marched to the Government 
buildmgs shouting slogans denouncing the Baghdad Pact, 
calling for an alliance with Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia, 
and demanding the immediate dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Troops were called out to restore order after de- 
monstrators had set lire to the U.S. technical aid centre, burned 
a U-S. Embassy car, smashed the windows of the British Bank 
of the Middle East and the British Council offices, and attacked 
an oflice of the U.N. refugee agency. 

On the same day further serious disorders broke out in the 
Old City of Jerusalem and in other centres. 

The XT S. Oonaulato-Gonoral In Jonxsalom was again attacked by a 
mob — ^led by a number of Communists, and ostonsibly demonstrating 
against tho Baghdad Pact— whioli tore down tho Amorioanflag, hurled 
stones through the windows, and did oonsidorablo damage before it 
was dispersed by Arab Legionaries a.nd IJ.S. Marines, some of whom 
were rushed from the Israeli sector of tho city to protoot tho Oonsulate- 
Genoral Tho demonstrators, sovoral of whom wore killed and Iniurea, 
were dispersed by tear-gas. No U.S. citizens wore inlurod, tho wives 
and ohildron of sovoral Western consular officials having previously 
taken refuge in the Israeli sector of the city. 

A British officer of tho Arab LogJon, Jjlout.-Colonol I>atriok IJoyd, 
was killed at El >5orka (tho Legion’s hoadquartors) wliilo dispersing 
rioters. Although tho nows of his murder was at first suppressed by 
tho Jordanian censorship, it was subsoquontly disclosed by tho 
Special Oorrespondont of the JOaily Telegraph in Amman that Colonel 
Lloyd had boon trapped by Arab mobs who inxUod him from his 
oar, stoned him, and then shot Jiim. A feature of tho domemstrations 
In diffioront parts of Jordan was the demand made by many of the 
rioters for tho dismissal of British officers of the Arab Legion and 
their replacement by Jordanians. [The Arab Legion has about 60 
British officers, and has been commanded for many years by Llout,- 
General J B. Glubb (Olubb Ptisha). Most of tho British officers are 
employed on technical or staff duties.] 

Elsewhere in Jordan rioting also occurred at Jericho, where 
troops used tear-gas and opened Are, wounding some of the d©m<m- 
strators ; at Ramallah, where demonstrators wore also dispersed by 
tear-gas ; and at Bothlohem and Hebron, whore tho disturbances 
were on a smollor scale. On Jan. 12 a mob burned down and looted 
two buildings belonging to a U.S. Baptist mission hospital at Ajloun 
(northern Jordan) , there wore no casualties among tho hospital 
staff or patients, four Americans being rescued by Arab Legion 
troops and escorted to Amman. 
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Th.e U.S. Secretary of State (Mr. Dalles) summoned the 
Jordanian Charge d" Affaires in Washmgton to the State 
Department on Jan. 8 and demanded an explanation of the 
attacks made on the U.S. Consulate-General m Jerusalem and 
on U.S. property in Amman. It was stated that the Charge 
d’Affaires had expressed his Government’s “ deep regret ” at 
the mcidents and had given assurances against their repetition. 
The British Charge d’Affaires m Amman also protested to the 
Jordanian Foreign Minister against the attacks made on 
British property. 

A Foreign Office spokesman in London said on Jan. 9 that 
information had been received which led the Foreign Office 
to beheve that “ a certam amount of money has been spent 
in Jordan in fomenting riots — and not only from Communist 
sources.” It was also stressed at the Foreign Office that the 
British Government had never put pressure on Jordan to join 
the Baghdad Pact, though it had always maintained that it 
would be to Jordan’s advantage to join the pact. “ We were 
asked,” the spokesman said, “ for certam information about 
arrangements we might make if Jordan jomed the pact, and 
General Templer went to Amman to explam what these 
arrangements would be. The imtiative for these discussions 
was taken by the Jordan Government.” 

Following the resignation of Ibrahim Hashem, Samir el-Rifai 
(Deputy Premier and Foreign Mmister in the “ caretaker ” 
Cabmet) agreed on Jan. 8 to form a new admmistration at the 
request of King Hussem. The new Government — Jordan’s 
fourth in four weeks — ^was sworn m by the Kng on the following 
day, five of the portfohos being given to senators and five to 
deputies. Samir el-Rifai took over the Ministry of the Interior 
in addition to the Premierslup, Ibrahim Hashem became 
Deputy Premier, and Dr. Hussein Fahkri el-Khahdi (Mimster 
of Health and Welfare in the “ caretaker ” Cabinet) became 
Foreign Mimster. All the Mmisters had previously held 
ministenal office- 

Samir el-Rifai made a broadcast on taking office in which he 
declared that lus Government would not adhere to “ any new 
pacts.” He said : 

** I have assumed lespouaibility after a period of unrest and in 
clromnstances in which the Jordanian nation vitally needs security 
and a resumption of normal life. . . . My Government will give full 
details of Its internal and external policies in the ministerial statement 
which I shall shortly delivery to Parliament, but meanwhile I wish 
to declare that adherence to any new pacts is not the policy of my 
Government, and that we shall oontmue our endeavours to strengthen 
co-operation and consohdate our friendly and brotherly relations 
with Arab countries The Palestine case remains our first preoccupa- 
tion, and we shall contmue our efforts unceasingly until we attain 
the complete rights of the Arabs.'' 

In a letter to Samir el-Rifai approving the new Cabinet, 
Kmg Hussem wrote : 

** We sincerely hope the policy of your Government will be 
(1) preservation of friendly and brotherly relations with all Arab 
countries within the framework of the welfare of our country and its 
first problem, which is the Palestine case ; (2) preservation of the 
good relations existing between our coimtry and friendly and allied 
conntries ; (3) the Implementation of law and the restoration of 
order ; (4) the organization of proper Government administration ; 
(6) the endeavour to improve economic and social affairs ; (6) re- 
doubling of efforts to improve military affairs in general, and con- 
centration on the strengthening of the Air Force ” 

A nation-wide curfew had been imposed at the outbreak 
of the latest disturbances on Jan. 7, but was lifted on Jan. 14. 
In a broadcast on the following day King Hussein said that 
Jordan had passed through a “ severe crisis ” which had now, 
however, ended. After thanking the Government for restoring 
order and the Arab Legion for showing restramt, he looked 
forward to “ our greatest day . . . when our usurped rights 
in Palestine are restored.” It was announced in Amman on 
Jan. 16 that the Jordanian Government would set up a 
commission of inquiry to establish responsibility for the 
attacks on foreign establishments durmg the disturbances; 
that persons who were found guilty would be punished ; and 
that collective fines might be imposed where the instigators of 
the attacks could not be brought to justice. 

Violent opposition to the possibility of Jordan’s accession 
to the Baghdad Pact had been expressed by the press and radio 
in Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. Broadcasts from Cairo had 
openly caUed upon the Jordanian people to overthrow their 
Government, and the anti-pact demonstrations in Jordan were 
warmly welcomed in all three Arab countries. The Diplomatic 
Correspondent of The Times, commentmg on the Jordan riots, 
said that feelings in that country had “ evidently been exacer- 
bated by broadcasts from Cairo, the widespread use of Saudi 
Arabian funds to stimulate agitation, and the influence of local 
Ckiinmunists.” 


Arab Coimtries' Offer of Economic Aid to Jordan. 

The following statement was issued in Damascus on Jan. 11 
announcing that Syria, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia had offered 
Jordan economic aid m place of that made available to the 
Jordanian Government by Britain : 

“ The Ssman Prime Mimster, Said Ghazzi, today submitted to the 
Jordanian Charge d* Affaires, m the presence of the Egyptian Am- 
bassador and the Saudi Mmister, a memorandum expressing the 
desire of the three Arab States to negotiate with the Jordanian 
Government on the manner m which those States can offer the 
Jordanian Government help and financial aid. 

** The three States suggest a conference of the four heads of the 
Arab States to discuss the problem. The purpose of tMs is to render 
Jordan strong enough to withstand possible Israeh aggression The 
three States are prepared to give Jordan aid in substitution for 
British aid for the Arab Begioa and the National Guard. If Kmg 
Hussem agrees to the conference, he will advise the three Arab States 
of the date and place — either in Damascus, Cairo, or Riyadh The 
memorandum was presented by agreement between the three 
Governments." 

British Financial Aid to Jordan. 

The British Foreign Office had announced on Dec. 20 that 
H.M. Government mtended (subject to Parliamentary approval) 
to give financial aid to Jordan durmg the fiscal year 1956-57 
totalling £12,550,000 — an increase of £950,000 over the amount 
(£11,600,000) provided durmg 1955-56. The sum was divided 
as follows : £9,200,000 as a subsidy for the Arab Legion (an 
increase of £280,000 over 1955-56) ; £2,250,000 as an interest- 
free loan for promoting economic development (an mcrease of 
£500,000) ; and £1,100,000 to help balance the Jordanian 
Budget (unchanged). 

It was stated that the £2,250,000 interest-free development loan 
would include £500,000 for the construction of a deep-water port at 
Akaba ; £700,000 for road construction, including a first-class road 
from Amman to Maan : and £1,050,000 for the provision of village 
oo-operatives, etc., and for buildmg or maintaining civil airports at 
Amman and Jerusalem. The £1,100,000 for the Jordaniau Budget 
would include £350,000 for the expenses of the National Guard — a 
gendarmerie responsible for local frontier duties. 

It was pointed out in London that the above-mentioned 
arrangements had no connexion with General Templer’s visit 
to Amman, but related solely to the annual financial assistance 
supplied by the U.K. to Jordan since 1946. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Herald Tnbune) 
(Prev* rep. Baghdad Pact, 14565 A 5 Jordanian Gabinef^ 
14253 B ; Armed Forces, 14530 C ; U.K. Financial Aid 

to Jordan, 14210 B.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increase in Minimum 
Wage of Agricultural Workers. 

The Agricultural Wages Board on Dec. 7, 1955, reached 
provisional agreement on an increase of 8s. weekly m the 
minimum wage of adult farm workers, brmgmg it to £6. ISs. 
a week, with proportionate increases for women and juvenile 
workers and in overtime and holiday pay. The cost of the 
increases (applicable to about 600,000 agricultural workers) 
was estimated at about £15,000,000 in a full year. 

The agricultural unions had asked for a minimum of £7 a week (an 
mcrease of 13s.) for adult males. They claimed that the earnings of 
adult farm workers, including overtime, averaged only £7. lOa. 5d. 
for a 52-hour week, or about £3 less than average industrial earnings, 
and argued that the drift of labour away from agriculture (about 
25,000 farm workers had left for other employment in the year 
ended Sept 30) could only be stopped by substantially higher pay. 
The employers’ counter-offer of a £6. 15s. minimum was, however, 
supported by the independent members of the board, and was 
eventually accepted by the union representatives. 

The new rates were confirmed by the Board on Jan. XI, 
whereupon the union representatives gave notice that they 
would submit a further claim on February 1.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. Agriculture Wages, 13985 A.) 

B. SPAIN. — The March Foundation. 

The creation of a fund of 348,000,000 pesetas (approx. 
310,000,000) for educational and cultural purposes was approved 
by the Spanish Government on Jan. 11, under the name of the 
March Foundation. The money was donated by Seiior Juan 
March, the richest man in Spain and reputedly one of the 
wealthiest in Eraope, and was the largest philanthropic 
benefaction ever made in that country. — (A.B.C., Madrid) 

C. CHINA. Opening of Trans-Mongolian Rail Link 
with Soviet Union. 

The new trans-Mongolian railway linking China and the 
U.S.S.R. was officially opened on Jan. 4. It will permit through 
services between Peking and Moscow via Ulan Bator, the 
capital of the Mongolian People’s Republic, and is the first 
railway to be built on Mongohan territory.-~<Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14403 A $ X 3 ^$S 4-1 
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A. UNITBD KINGDOM* — Record Steel Production 
^ ^ 955 * " United Steel Development Programme. - 
Denationalization of Consett Iron Company. 

Figures published by the British Iron and Steel Federation 
on Jan, 11 showed that U.K. steel production in 1955 reached 
the record figure of 19,791,000 tons, compared with 18,250,000 
tons in 1954 and exceeding the 1955 target of 19,500,000 
tons. Production of pig iron, at 12,470,000 tons, was also a 
record, comparing with 11,883,000 tons in 1954. 

Detailed monthly figures for the second half of 1955 are given 
below, with 1954 figures for comparison : 

1956 1954 



Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rato 

Average 

Rate 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 



Steel Ingots and Castings 


July 

307,700 

16,002,000 

263,100 

13,682,000 

August 

345,100 

17,946,000 

325,600 

16,932,000 

September 

397,800 

20.683,000 

372,300 

19,358,000 

October . 

399,500 

20,773,000 

374,500 

19,472,000 

November 

408,600 

21,246,000 

377.000 

19.606,000 

December 

381,900 

19,860,000 

354,700 

18,442,000 



Pig Iron. 


July 

. . 230,800 

12,000,000 

211,200 

10,984,000 

August . 

236,200 

12,282,000 

227,400 

11,823,000 

September 

246,200 

12,804,000 

222,900 

11,591,000 

October , 

249,200 

12,957,000 

230,700 

11,998,000 

November 

252,600 

13,135,000 

235,300 

12,236,000 

Decembor 

250,100 

13,004,000 

233,600 

12,149,000 


Developments m recent months m connexion with the iron 
and steel industry are summarized below : 


Price Increases. In consequence of higher costs of Imported ore, 
the Iron and Steel Board on Dec. 19, 1955, raised prices of basic and 
hematite pig iron by 11s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. per ton respectively, and 
prices of low-phosphorus and Scottish foundry iron by 16s. and 
7s. 6d. per ton respectively. 

United Steel Group Developments. It was announced on Nov. 7 
that three of the four principal steel-making companies in the United 
Steel Companies group planned a joint total expenditure on 
development projects during the next three years of nearly 
£14,600,000. The amounts to bo spent by the three companies, with 
their Ingot outputs In 1954-55 shown in parentheses, wore as follows ; 
Apploby-Frodingham Steel Co. (1,029,810 tons), nearly £6,000,000 ; 
Steel, Peach and Tozer (961,656 tons), over £3,000,000 ; Samuel 
Fox and Co. (295,403 tons), over £6,000,000. Individual schemes 
included (o) the new medium strip mill planned by Steel, Peach and 
Tozer (see 14406 A) ; (6) reconstruction of the plate mill and replace- 
ment of older coke-ovens at the Appleby-Frodlngham works ; and 
(<j) the installation at Samuel Fox and Co *s Stockbridgo works of a 
second electric ore furnace and of a now rod and bar mill. The total 
ingot output of the group was stated to have risen from 1,886,000 tons 
in 1947-48 to nearly 2,560,000 tons in 1955, or about 12-14 per cent of 
the entire U.K. output. During the same period the group had spent 
about £44,000,000 ou development, largely out of Its own resources. 

The Industry's Efficiency. It was stated in the October Issue of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation Monthly Bulletin that by economies 
in the use of raw materials, fuel, equipment, and labour, the steel 
industry had increased Its output by flvo-elghths since the war, with 
a rise of only one-eighth in the number of workers employed. The 
improvement in fuel efficiency over the whole post-war period had 
been about one-eighth, representing (at the 1964 rate of operation) an 
annual saving of about 3,500,000 tons of coal, whilst a “ striking 
economy ** in the use of equipment had been achieved by the extension 
of “ continuous working ’* (already customary in the blast furnace 
section) to the melting shops. Docal arrangements had also been 
made with the unions to permit an extended week in the rolling 
mills ; thus, whereas much of British industrial OQUipmont was in 
use for only one shift daily, the steel industry's plant worked 17-21 
shifts weekly. Labour economy had been achieved partly by the 
provision of reasonable incentives, but mainly by moans of large-scale 
capital Investment, which had made possible the elimination of 
obsolete plant and a gradual increase in the average size of furnaces. 
Additional sinter plants, bigger blast furnaces and steel furnaces, 
more mechanical handling equipment, and the adoption of continuous 
rolling processes had all enabled each man to handle a larger tonnage 
than before, and labour productivity had increased by about 40 per 
cent since the war. 

Public Offer of Steel Shares. On Deo. 13 the Iron and Steel Realiza- 
tion Agency offered for sole 10,000,000 £1 Ordinary shares in the 
Consett Irod Co. at 25s. 6d. each , the Agency retaining for the time being 
the remainder of the issued capital — £4,000,000 5 percent Redeemable 
Debenture stock. The olTer was heavily over-subscribed, and it was 
announced on Deo. 18 that about 166,000 applications had been 
received for about 65,000,000 shares, including 5,800 applications 
for 14.600,000 shares from former shareholders and present employees, 
who had been promised preferential treatment. 

Of the preferential applications, those for up to 300 shares were 
accepted In full, but larger ones only as to about two-thirds, 
with a. maximum of 10,000 shares. AppUoatioue from the general 
pobllo fdr too shores and pret* were granted as to about ouo-slxth 
^th H a ipiaoctmuna of 2,60^ shares, hut smaller applications were 
ballot, lO'O iMses each bdbog allotted to 20^,000 suooessftil 


Import Duties. Following consultations with the Iron and Steel 
Board about the supply position, the Board of Trade annoimced on 
Jan. 2 that import duties on a wide range of iron and steel products 
and on certam cold-rolled steel sheets had been suspended for a further 
SIX months — i.e. until March 18 and Sept. 18, 1956, respectively. 

Sir Ernest Lever (chairman of Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Ltd.) succeeded Mr. A. G. Stewart (chairman of Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ltd.) as president of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
from Jan. 1, 1956. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Fmancial Times - Board of Trade Journal) 

(Prev. rep. 14406 A ; 14003 A*) 

B. FRANCE. — Diplomatic Appointments. - New 
Ambassadors in Moscow and Bonn. 

It was announced m Pans on Dee. 16, 1955, that M. Maurice 
Dejean had been appointed Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
in succession to M. Louis Joxe, and that M. Joxe would succeed 
M. Franeois-Poncet (retired) as Ambassador to the German 
Federal Republic. 

The French Government had previously announced its mtention 
of appomtmg M. Roland de Margerie to the Moscow Embassy (see 
14466 C), whilst it was understood that M. Joxe would succeed M de 
Margerie as Director-General of Pohtical and Economic Affairs at 
the Quai d'Orsay. Ultimately, however, M. Joxe was appointed to 
the Bonn Embassy and M. Dejean to the Moscow Embassy, as 
stated above. 

M Dejean (56) was one of the leading members of the French 
Committee of National Liberation set up in London during the war, 
and was accredited to other Allied Govemments-in-exile which had 
their headquarters in Britain at the time After serving as Director- 
General of Political Affairs in 1944-45 he successively held the posts 
of Ambassador in Prague, Ambassador in Tokio (1952), and Com- 
missioner-General in Indo-China (1953). 

M. Joxe (54), like M Dejoan, was a prominent member of the 
Free French movement during the war, having been secretary-general 
of the Committee of National Liberation in 1943-44. Ho was sub- 
sequently Director-General of Cultural Relations at the Quai d’Orsay 
(1944-45), State administrator of the Agence France-Presse (1947), 
and French representative at the U.N. before his appointment In 
1952 to the Moscow Embassy. 

Other French diplomatic appointments durmg the latter 
months of 1955 included the following : M. Louis Roche, 
Ambassador in Canberra since 1952, as Ambassador to the 
Lebanon ; M. Renaud Sivan, formerly Ambassador in Jakarta, 
as Ambassador to Australia vice M. Roche ; Baron Edmond 
de Beauverger as Ambassador to the Netherlands ; M. Francis 
Lacoste as Ambassador to Canada, vice M. Plubert Gu6nn; 
M. Jean Series as Ambassador to Pakistan ; and M. Jean BaeJen 
(a former Ambassador in Warsaw and Atliens) as Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia vice M. Coulet. — (Le Monde, Paris) (14466 C.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Conference of Diplomats 
in Middle Eastern Countries. - Reinforcement of British 
Middle East Forces. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, presided at the 
Foreign Ofiice on Jan. 4-5 over a conference attended by the 
British Ambassadors in Egypt, Israel, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, and also by the Pohtical Resident 
in the Persian Gulf. It was subsequently announced that the 
talks had enabled the Foreign Secretary to receive a first-hand 
account of the situation m the Middle East before accompanying 
the Prime Minister to Washington for his talks with President 
Eisenhower. 

The War Office issued the following statement on Jan. 10 : 

“ In view of the disturbed position in the Middle East, H.M, 
Government have thought it desirable as a precautionary 
measure to increase the number of troops at the disposal of 
the C.-in-C- for the protection of British subjects m the area, 
should the need arise. Additional troops, including airborne 
units, are therefore being flown to Cyprus.” 

Although no official announcement to that effect was issued, it 
was understood that the decision to reinforce British military forces 
in the Middle East had been taken as a result of the recent disturb- 
ances in Jordan (see 14646 A), where British property had been 
attacked and where a number of British nationals were resident, and 
also of the possibility of Arab-Isroel clashes at a time when Jordan 
was disturbed Internally. It was also understood that the reinforce- 
ments would not be needed for internal security duties in Cyprus, 
which were being carried out by the seven British battalions already 
stationed there. 

It was disclosed that the troops to be 0own out would consist 
of the tst and 3rd Bns. Parachute Regiment, and H.Q, 16th 
Independent Parachute Brigade Group, constituting a strategic 
reserve at the disposal of General Sir Charles Keightley, C.-in-C., 
Middle East Land Forces. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Middle Bast Situation, 14646 A $ 14643 A.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — General Elections. - Increased 
Liberal-Country Majority in House of Representatives. - 
Deadlock in Senate. - Government Reorganization. 

General elections for a new House of Representatives and 
for one-half (30 members) of the Senate took place on Dec. 10, 
1955. They resulted m an increased majority in the House of 
Representatives for the Liberal-Country Party coalition led 
by Mr. Menzies. In the Senate, however, the Government 
parties and the Opposition were left with 30 seats each as a 
result of the loss of one seat by the Government. The state of 
the parties in the new Parliament is shown below, compared 
with party strengths before jbhe’ elec^ons^ : ^ « 



NfW' 

Former . 

New 

Former 


House 

House 

Senate . 

"^Ss&iate 

Liberal Party 

57 

47 \ 

30 

31 

Country Party 

18 r 

’ r 17 4 . 

- 50 — ? 

Labour Party 

47 

^ .28^ 

28 

Labour (Anti-Communist) 

- 

7 

2 

1 

Total* 

122t 

121 

60 

60 


♦ Excluding two members of the Hoiise of Representatives, one 
for the Anstrahan Capital Territory (Canberra) and one for the 
Northern Territory ^ who have a vote only on matters affectmg their 
own constituencies. 

t Under a reorganization of constitneneios carried out m 1955 
(on the basis of the latest population census) the total number of 
seats in the House of Representatives was increased from 121 to 122, 
New South Wales losing a seat and Western Australia and South 
Australia each gaining one. As a result, representation of the States 
in the new House will be as follows • New South Wales, 46 ; Victoria, 
33 ; Queensland, 18 , South Austraha, 11 , Western Australia, 9 , 
Tasmania, 5 ; Australian Capital Territory, 1 ; Northern Territory, 1. 

The Government parties (ten of whose candidates were 
returned unopposed) won eight seats from Labour — ^Hume, 
Phillip, and St. George in New South Wales ; Marybymong 
and Waimon in Victoria ; Sturt in South Australia ; and 
Perth and Swan m Western Australia. They also won the 
Victorian constituencies of Ballarat and Fawkner from the 
Anti-Communist Labour Party, as well as the new Victorian 
seat of Bruce. Labour won the other five Victorian seats 
previously held by the anti-Communist Labour group — 
Darebin, Gellibrand, Scullm, Wills, and Yarra. Labour lost 
two formerly safe seats m New South Wales because of boundary 
changes, but won the new constituency of Hughes. As a result 
of their gains the Government parties had a majority of 
representatives in each State except South Australia, with 
25 in New South Wales (Labour 21), 23 in Victoria (10), 13 m 
Queensland (5), 6 m Western Austraha (8), and 8 in Tasmama 
(2). In South Australia Labour won 6 seats to the Government 
parties* 5. 

All the members of the Government who sought re-election were 
again returned. The former Minister for the Army and Navy, Mr. 
Francis, had previously been appointed Australian Consul-General 
in New York and had not contested the elections, whilst the Govern- 
ment Whip, Mr. H. B. GuUett, had announced on Oct. 25 that he 
would not seek re-election. Mr. Menzies had a majority of over 

15.000 in the Kooyong constituency of Victoria ; Sir Arthur Fadden 
had a majority of more than 6,000 in McPherson (Queensland) , 
Mr. R. G. Casey won La Trobe (Victoria) by a margin of nearly 

9.000 ; Sir Philip McBride (Wakefield, South Australia) also had a 
majority of some 9,000 ; and Mr. J. McBwen won Murray (Victoria) 
by a margin of some 12,000 votes. 

Among the Labour candidates, Ur. Bvatt, Leader of the Opposition, 
retained his Barton (N.S.W.) seat by only 226 votes over Ms Liberal 
opponent after the second preferences of the Independent candidate 
had been divided. Mr. Calwell, deputy-leader of the Labour Party, 
retained Melbourne with a majority of over 12,000, whilst Mr. E. J. 
Ward, a former Labour Cabinet Minister, held Bast Sidney with a 
majority of nearly 13,000. The defeated Labour candidates included 
Mr. A. S. Drakeford (Marybymong), a former Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. R. Joshua, leader of the Anti-Communist Labour Party, lost his 
seat at Ballarat (Victoria) to the Government parties* candidate. 

Of the 30 seats contested in the Senate (five from each 
State), 18 were held at the dissolution by Liberal-Country 
Party members and 12 by Labour; in each State three of 
the retiring members were Government supporters and two 
were Labour. The only change in representation was that 
the Government lost one seat to the Anti-Commumst Labour 
group in Victoria, where Mr. Frank McManus (secretary of the 
Anti-Communist Labour Party in Victoria) was returned. 

In the new Senate, which does not take office until July, the 
Government will thns have to depend on the votes of the two Anti- 
Commnnlst Labour members (the other being Senator Cole of 
Tasmania) for a majority. Under Senate procedure a tie vote la 
regarded as a negative vote. 


The Labour Party’s electoral programme proposed wide- 
spread mcreases in social security benefits and tax rebates for 
lower mcome groups, to be financed by a reduction in defence 
expenditure and by the introduction of an excess profits tax 
on all companies with a taxable income of £A25,000 or more. 
The Government parties — ^who argued that the mcreases in 
benefits proposed by Labour were impossible in present 
conditions — campaigned largely on their record in office, and 
promised a contmuation of existing policies. 

Dr. Evatt, outlining the Labour Party’s policy on Nov 9, said that 
they welcomed the opportumty for the people to record their censure 
of the Government, which had squandered the coimtry’s overseas 
reserves and had begged and borrowed all round the world,** with 
the result that Austraha now had the dubious distmetion of bemg 
the largest debtor of the International Bank.** The Government 
could have sLiyed m office another 18 months, hnt had sought an 
election before the results of its handiwork become obvious to aU 
the people.** 

The Labom Party would increase social service and repatriation 
benefits by a total of fiA71,000,000, which would mclnde a£A7,000,000 
rise in subsidies on butter, wheat, and homes for the aged ; an 
mcrease of lls. a week on age and mvalid pensions; an mcreas© 
m child endowments by amounts rangmg from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a 
week ; and a doubling of maternity benefits and a treblmg of funeral 
benefits In addition, Labour would abolish mcome-tax on taxable 
income not exceeding i3A250 a year and purchase tax on household 
equipment and furmture, and ask the Arbitration Court to restore 
the quarterly basic wage adiustments These various concessions 
would bo met by reducing defence expenditui'e by ^A40,000,000, 
raising £A50,000,000 by a tax on “ exorbitant company profits ** 
where taxable income was £A25,000,000 or more, and usl]^ some 
of an estimated Budget surplus of £A50,0 00,000. 

Dr. Evatt again called for the return of Australian troops from 
Malaya to their true strategic base, Australia,** and said that m 
addition to saving £A40,000,000 on defence a Labour Government 
would modernize Australia’s defence system, which was antiquated 
in the light of atomic warfare ** With regard to trade policy. Dr. 
Evatt said that Labour would examme the whole machinery of 
Import quotas, eliminating luxury goods in favour of essentials ; 
create a Ministry of Exports , and try to ensure that Britain was 
included m a new International Wheat Agreement. They would also 
seek reductions in overseas freight rates — “ recently increased 
without lustification ” — and estabhsh a special Shipping Commission 
to compete with the inter-State shipping combme. 

Mr. Menzies, addressing a meeting in his constituency on Nov. 15, 
said that ns the Government was stiH carrying out the policy 
announced only in May, 1954, ho did not intend to make a “ catalogue 
of new promises.” He declared that the long list of promises made 
by Dr, Evatt would cost more than jGAl50,000,000 a year and would 
land Australia in an mternational and internal financial crisis. The 
Government, ho stressed, had “ never sought to win votes by 
offering bribes ** 

Mr. Menzies explained that there were two principal reasons for 
having another election only 18 months after the last. Firstly, under 
the Constitution there had to be an election for the retiring half of 
the Senate during the present financial year, and to have an oleotion 
for the House of Representatives on the same day was economical 
and made for stable government. Secondly, as Dr Bvatt’s deputy 
leader, Mr Calwell, had said, “ the tensions and strain now existing 
in Canberra had made Parliament practically unworkable.” 

Reviewing the Government’s policy, Mr. Menzies said that it was 
consistently following the broad lines laid down when it was first 
returned in 1949 : encouragement to private enterprise and pro- 
duction ; high and stable employment , national development ; 
sound finance ; adequate defence; and international friendship. 
These tasks were not completed, but he asked people to judge how 
the Government would deal with future problems by remembering 
how it had dealt with the problems in the past. He announced that 
the Government had accepted in principle a proposal to establish 
export payments guarantees (see 14470 A), and said that they had 
asked the UK. Government for expert assistance in formulating 
details of the plan. 

On questions of defence and foreign policy Mr. Menzies emphasized 
Australia’s adherence to the principles of the U.N. Charter, and said 
that his Government would continue its efforts to promote goodwill 
and trade and to give assistance to Australia’s Asian neighbours. 
They would co-operate with Britain in defence, would honour the 
AN52US treaty, and would remain an active member of the Manila 
Treaty Organization ; Mr. Menzies pointed out tn this connexion 
that Australia was already spending about £A200,000,000 a year to 
play her part In these arrangements. After rejecting Dr. IBJvatt’a 
suggestion that Australian troops should bo withdrawn from Malaya, 
Mr. Menzies referred to the considerable success ” which had 
attended his Government’s efforts to improve mutual understanding 
and friendship with the peoples of South-East Asia. We want the 
new nations of Asia to preserve their freedom and independence,” 
he declared. ” We welcome the progress of Malaya and Singapore 
towards self-government. Australia’s forces, like other British 
Commonwealth forces in Malaya, are one of the guarantees to 
Malayans that they will decide their own future in peace, instead of 
having it decided for them by aggressive Communism.** 

Referring finally to the proceedings and findings of the Royal 
Commission on Soviet Espionage In Australia, Mr. Menzies sold that 
the InveBtlgatloiia themselves and the subsequent parUamentary 
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debate bad ** conspiouoTisly disclosed Dr. Evatt’s state of mind.** 
Tbe Leader of tbe Opposition bad found notbmg but imoompetence, 
conspiracy, or fraud m tbe Prime Mmister, 3 udge 8 , emment lawyers, 
and intelligence orgamzation of his own country ** Dr. Evatt, whose 
whole preconceived case was that the masses of Dussian documents 
brought over by Petrov were forgeries, had appealed to M Molotov 

It is a novelty,** said Mr. Menzies, “ when an Austrahan aspiring 
to become Prime Mimster rejects the evidence of witnesses called in 
Australia and the flndmgs of three Australian judges on the mere 
say-so of a nation whose agents have been found guilty of systematic 
spying.** 

The pohcy of the Australian Labour Party (Anti-Communist) 
was outlined on Nov. 10 by the party’s leader, Mr. Joshua. 

It included the retention of Australian troops in Malaya ; the 
admission of a number of peaceful countries to the U.N., but not 
of Communist China , a strengthening of Austrahan laws dealing 
with treason and alhed crimes in peace-time , the control of bank 
lending in order to ensure balanced development , provision of 
finance for importing raw materials, selling manufactured goods, and 
developing Australia’s exports , and a review of tbe Ottawa 
Agreement to ensure real preference for Australian exports to Britain 

Following the Government’s electoral victory, Mr. Menzies 
made a number of changes m his Government, details of which 
were announced at midnight on Jan. 10. In making his 
announcement Mr. Menzies stated that he had decided to 
adopt something like the British system of havmg a Cabinet 
including certain Mmisters, and other Ministers not m the 
Cabinet who would be responsible solely for the administration 
of departments. A reduction of the Cabmet to 12 Ministers 
would enable it to concentrate on discussion and reach policy 
decisions more quickly, though Ministers not in the Cabmet 
would be invited to attend its meetings and take part in its 
discussions whenever matters affecting their departments were 
under Cabinet consideration. He would also invite to Cabmet 
discussions any Mmisters not in the Cabinet who had special 
knowledge or experience of a particular matter under 
consideration. 


The new Government, which had 22 members compared 
with 20 m the previous Government, was as follows : 


♦Mr. R. G. Menzies 
*Sir Arthur Fadden . . 
♦Sir Eric Harrison 

♦Mr. Harold Holt 

Mr. John McEwen , . 
♦Mr. R. G- Casey 
’•‘Sir PhUip McBride . . 
Senator N. O’Sullivan 

♦Senator J. A. Spicer , . 
♦Senator W. H. Spooner 
♦Mr. A. G. Townley 
♦Mr. P. M. C. Hasluck 


The Cabinet. 

Prmie Mmister. 

Treasurer. 

Vice-President of Executive Council, 
Mmister for Defence Production. 
Labour, National Service, and Immi- 
gration. 

Trade.t 

External Affairs. 

Defence. 

Government Leader in the Senate 
and Minister for the Navy, 
Attorney-General. 

National Development. 

Air and Civil Aviation. 

Territories. 


Ministers not in the Cabinet. 


♦Senator W. J. Cooper 
♦Mr. H. Beale . . 

Mr. W. McMahon . .. 
♦Senator S. D. Paltridge 
JDr. D. A. Cameron . . 
jMr. J. O. Cramer 
JMr. C. W. Davidson . . 
JMr. F. M. Osborne . . 
JMr. A. Fairhall 
JMr. H. S. Roberton . . 


Repatriation. 

Supply. 

Primary Industry, f 
Shipping and Transport. 
Health. 

Army, 

Postmaster-General, 
Customs and Excise.-f 
Interior and Works. 
Social Services. 


• Held same portfolio In previous Government, f New Department. 
t New member of Government* 

Three new D^artments were created in the governmental 
reorganization— Trade, Customs and Excise, and Primary 
Industry. The Trade Department took over the trade functions 
of the Department of Commerce and Apiculture and of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, both of which were 
abolished. The remaining functions of the two Departments 
were transferred to the other two new Departments. In 
addition, the Army and Navy Departments, formerly under 
one Mmister, were divided into separate Departments. 

Mr. Menzies stated when anncunolng the changes that as the 
Government had been increased by two Ministers, ho would introduce 
^ amendment to the Ministers of State Act when Parliament met 
to provide lor their appointment. Mr. Cramer and M:r. Roberton 
would not be sworn in until that legislation had been passed, though 
they would take charge of their deportm^ts immediately. 

Mr. John McEwen, the new hdnister for Trade, was formerly 
Minister of Apiciilture. I^enator O’Sullivan, 

Custpins> p>dk over the Navy 
who* had 'been appointed Australian 


Consul-General in New York. Mr, McMahon, appomted to 
the new portfolio of Primary Industry, was formerly Mimster 
of Social Services. Of the new ministerial appomtments, Dr. 
Cameron (Health) succeeded Sir Earle Page, retirmg; Mrl 
Cramer succeeded Mr. Francis as Mmister for the Army, a post 
which the latter had held concurrently with the Navy portfolio ; 
Mr. Fairhall (Interior and Works) succeeded Mr. Kent Hughes ; 
and Mr. Davidson (Postmaster-General) succeeded Mr. Anthony’ 
who had resigned but, like Sir Earle Page, will continue to 
sit in Parliament. 

Dr. Cameron (55), a medical practitioner from Queensland, served 
in tbe Second World War m the Medical Corps Mr. Davidson (58), 
a Queensland sugar-grower, served in New Guinea with tbe Austrahan 
Imperial Forces, and was formerly Country Party Whip. In the 1946 
general election he won the Capricorma seat from Mr Forde, the 
deputy leader of the Labour Party, who had held it for 24 years 
Mr. Cramer (59) Is a Sydney real estate agent. MLr. Osborne (46) is 
a Sydney solicitor who served with the Royal Navy during the war 
Mr. Fairhall (46) is a New South Wales businessman with wide 
experience m the radio and wireless industry Mr, Roberton, son of 
tbe late Sir Hugh Roberton (the Scottish composer and conductor), 
is a N S W wheat grower and gra/ier, and is widely known as a 
writer on political, economic and genera) subjects. 

Mr. Menzies and Sir Eric Harrison were re-elected Leader 
and Deputy Leader of the Liberal Party respectively on 
Jan. 6, whilst Sir Arthur Fadden and Mr. McEwen were 
re-elected Leader and Deputy Leader of the Country Party. 
(Sydney Morning Herald - Austrahan News and Information 
Bureau) (14523 A ; Cabinet, 14454 C ; Elections, 13652 A.) 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC - NORTHERN IRELAND. — 
Plan for Merger of Irish Trade Union Organizations. 

Two special delegate conferences of the Irish T.U.C. and 
the Congress of Irish Unions, meeting separately m Dublin on 
Jan. 5, voted in favour of proposals to set up a joint provisional 
organization representing all trade unions m the Irish Republic 
and Northern Ireland. The provisional organization was given 
the task of drafting “ a constitution for a single national trade 
union centre for the whole of Ireland which shall be representa- 
tive of, responsible to, and democratically controlled by, Irish 
trade unionists and no other persons or organizations.” The 
decision represented the first step towards ending the 11 -year 
split m the Irish trade union movement. 

A joint statomout said that the delegates to both coiifotonoos had 
voted for the above-mentioned proposals ** by an overwhelming 
majority.** It was agreed that the Irish T.U.O and the (J I U should 
each nominjito eight ropresontaiivos and a socu'etary to the executive 
committee of the provisional organization (officially known as the 
Provisional United Organization of the Irish Trade Union Movement), 
and that a draft constitution for a united Irish T U. movement should 
bo worked out witliin throe years — a period which might, however, 
bo extended to six years If necessary. In drawing up such a con- 
stitution, the provisional organization would make “ special proposals 
as might bo appropriate ’* in respect of certain matters, including 
** special provisions for Northern Ireland and for associating the 
membership of British unions in Ireland with the national centre ’* 
On the establishment of a national centre, the provisional organization 
would be dissolved and its funds and liabilities transferred to the 
national centre. 

The first stop in healing the 11 -year breach In the Irish T U. 
movement was taken in Soptembor 1953, when a Joint Unity Com- 
mittee representing the Irish T.U.C. and the 0 I.TT was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Professor Busteed. This committee held 
35 mootings during the next 21r years, resulting in a decision — taken 
in the autumn of 1955— for the establishment of a united provisional 
organization. In Dcxicmber 1955 the Joint XTnlty Committee pub- 
lished Its recommendations, which were endorsed on J an 5 by the 
two delegate conforonoes. 

The split in the Irish trade union movement originated in 
1945, when the Congress of Irish Unions broke away from 
the Irish T.U.C. on the question of British-based trade unions 
(he. unions with their headwarters m Britain). The C.I.U. 
has at present about 21 afllliated unions, all in the Irish 
Republic, with a total membership of about 175,000 ; by far 
the largest of its aifiliaied unions is the Irish Transport and 
General Workers Umon, representing all transport workers in 
the Republic and having about 150,000 members. 

The Irish T.U.C., operating both in the Republic and Northern 
Ireland, has 65 afilliated unions and a total membership of 
some 220,000 (about 125,000 in the Irish Republic), of whom 
about 45,000 are members of British-based unions, llie largest 
of the Brftish-based unions m membership of the Irish T.U.C. 
are the Transport and General Workers Union (which in 
Ireland bears the prefix “Amalgamated,” and which has a 
separate Irish council and Irish officer) and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union (which has about 22,000 members on both 
sides of the border), (Irish Times, Dublin - Belfast Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep* Irisli Unions, 12637 B ; 8755 C j 7620 A.) 
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A. COLOM.BO PLAN. ■— Singapore iMeetIng of 
Consultative Committee. - Extension of Plan to 1961. - 
Increased U.K. Assistance. - U.S. and Canadian Offer of 
Atomic Energy Research Facilities. - Simla Meeting of 
Asian Colombo Plan Powers. - Reports of Consultative 
Committee and Technical Co-operation Council. 

The seventh meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee was held m Singapore on Oct. 17-22, 1955, and 
was attended by representatives of the 17 member-countries 
(Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Siam, the Umted Kmgdom, the United States, and South 
Vietnam), as well as by representatives of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. A communique said that the Consultative Committee 
had decided that the Colombo Plan should contmue until 
June 30, 1961, and that its future should be considered by the 
Comimttee at its 1959 meeting. Recalling that it had originally 
been agreed that the Plan should run until June 30, 1957, the 
communique said that this date “ no longer has any special 
significance,” and that it had been generally agreed that the 
development programmes of South and South-East Asia would 
have to be continued “ for many years to come,” 

During the course of the meetmg Lord Reading (Minister of 
State, Foreign Office, and leader of the U.K. delegation) 
aimounced that the U.K, would grant a total of £7,000,000 m 
technical assistance to Colombo Plan countries during the 
seven years begmnmg in April, 1956. 

Lord Reading recalled that the XJ K. had committed itseli at the 
outset of the plan to spending £2,800,000 on techmcal assistance in 
the six years ending June, 1957. Of that amount, about £1,900,000 
would have been spent by April 1956, whilst obligations already 
accepted by Britam would certainly absorb more than the balance 
of £900,000 The U K Government was conscious that much 
expa,nsion was desirable, more especially since it had not yet been 
able to give as much help of this kind as it could wish to non- 
Commonwealth members who had only been elected to membership 
in the years since the Plan first came into hemg. After announcing 
the new U.K. contribution, Lord Reading explamed that as it would 
start from April 1956, aud not June 1957 (the end of the origmal 
period), the £7,000,000 would include any balance of the original 
£2,800,000 which might not have been spent by the earlier date He 
expressed the hope that the increased U K. contribution would ** be 
taken as an earnest of our close and continuing interest m the work 
of the Plan and of our steady faith in its future usefulness ” 

Mr. J. B. Hollister, director of the U.S. International 
Co-operation Administration, mformed the meeting on Oct. 20 
that the U.S.A. would establish m South or South-East Asia 
a centre for research mto the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
which would mclude a research reactor and a small power 
reactor. On the same day the Canadian delegate (Mr. Lester 
Pearson, Minister of External Affairs) announced that Canada 
and India were working out details of a plan for the establish- 
ment of a research reactor in India. Mr. Pearson also announced 
that Canada would provide Burma with a cobalt beam-therapy 
unit for the diagnosis and treatment of diseases, including 
cancer, and tliat 3ie wished to receive as many Asian scientists 
for research and training m nuclear physics as her own facilities 
allowed. 

Mr Hollister said that the centre which the U S.A. proposed to 
estabhsh could supplement existing facilities for the basic training 
of engineers, chemists, and physicians, and could offer facihties for 
training and research in the fields of medicine, a,grioultuio, and 
industry, applying the now techiiiquos of atomic research Aslan 
scientists would be able to use isotopes and other tools of atomic 
research to study and cure diseases endemic to Asia, and to improve 
crops. He emphasized, however, that such an Institution must 
“ rest firmly on Asian interest and support,’* and said that it would 
have to he ** staffed largely by scientists from the region, supervised 
by administrators firom the rei^on, and supported by the Governments 
of the region ” 

Mr. Hollister further announced that if in the next few years 
power reactors became available for export from the U S A., and 
the necessary safeguards could he provided, the U.S. contribution 
to the centre would also include a small power reactor. If the Colombo 
Plan countries accepted the U.S. offer, the U.S. Government would 
consider what further steps were necessary and where the centre 
should be sited- -taking into consideration local facilities, ease of 
access and communication, and equal availability to all Colombo 
Plan countries 

In a subsequent press statement Mr Hollister explamed that the 
U.S. contribution would come out of the $100,000,000 fund for Asian 
economic development approved by Congress in the Foreign Aid 
Bill (see 14364: A), and that it might amount to between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000. 

Mr, Pearson explained to the conference that the reactor to be 
set up in India would be similar to tho so-called NRX reactor at 
Chalk River, Ontario, which was used for research and experiment. 
Its manufacture, insrtaffation, and operation would be costly and 
would require a large number of experts. Nevertheless, in meeting 
the external oosts of the reactor, Canada would not reduce her other 


aid under the Colombo Plan, and India would be free to use her 
counterpart funds obtamed from earlier Canadian aid. Mr Pearson 
stated that the Canadian Parliament would be asked to make “ a 
significant mcrease m its contribution to the Colombo Plan above 
the 1955 level of $26,400,000. 

Prior to the meeting of the Consultative Committee, a 
number of Asian ‘‘ Colombo Plan ” Powers had met m Simla 
from May 9-14 to consider certain aspects of the utilization of 
external aid, particularly American aid from the special U.S. 
fund for Asian economic development. The basic question 
discussed was how best to use additional external aid in the 
region, and whether it would be more advantageous to use 
it on a regional rather than on a bilateral basis as at present. 
The countries represented at the Simla meeting were Cambodia, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Siam, and 
South Vietnam. A U.K. representative was present on behalf 
of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, and Sarawak. 

The Simla conference unanimously agreed that m the present stage 
of econoimc development of the Asian region, and m view of the 
amount of additional aid likely to be available, there would he no 
advantage m havmg a regional orgamzation to decide on the allocation 
of aid, hut that all foreign aid, including that from the U S.A., 
should contmue on a bilateral basis. It was felt that the expenditure 
of additional funds on projects which readily lent themselves to 
regional treatment would be welcome, but that it was not desirable 
to earmark any special funds for such projects. 

The conference also considered the question of settmg up a special 
regional fund to meet bala.nce-of -payments difficulties and to promote 
mtra-regional trade, but decided that such a course could only be 
adopted when there was a clear indication that the substantial sums 
required for this purpose would be forthcommg. 

The fourth annual report of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee, which was approved at the Singapore meetmg, was 
published in London on Nov. 22 as a White Paper (Cmd. 9622). 
A summary of the first part of the report is given below. 

Review of Economic Progress. 

During 1954-55 (the fourth year of the Colombo Plan) most 
countries of the area mamtamed, and a few surpassed, the rate of 
progress recorded m the last Report. Tho rate of increase m mcome 
and output, however, was uneven as between the countries in the 
area, and in a few countries there was some setback in the financial 
situation, caused largely by a fall in their export prices. Economic 
progress in the ares as a whole was favoured by a generally expanding 
world economy, although a few countries were adversely affected by 
the continued readjustment in the relatively high post-war prices of 
nee m the wake of a growing world food supply. In addition to nee, 
hemp, copra and other coconut products were among other export 
products whose prices fell, whilst raw cotton prices suffered a minor 
setback Tin prices were somewhat lower ; tea prices were sub- 
stantially higher ; whilst rubber prices mamtamed ** notably higher *’ 
levels. All countries in the area benefited from a drop in import prices. 

Expansion of agricultural resources had continued to he a major 
goal of development efforts, and more than two-fifths of total outlays 
had been on agriculture (including irrigation and multi-purpose 
projects). Considerable progress had been made in carrying out large 
and small irrigation works, although, in view of the length of time 
generally required for their completion, their full impact on production 
would not bo felt for some years. Whilst most of the large irrigation 
projects were being carried out in India and Pakistan, most other 
countries had also been expanding their irrigated area, and projects 
were being earned out in Siam, Ceylon, Nopal, Malaya, and 
Indonesia 

Rural community development projects were playing an in- 
creasingly important role m many coimtries, especially in India, 
Pakistan had Initiated a programme similar to that in India , 
Indonesia had established 250 rural community centres ; Nepal had 
started an agricultural extension and village development pro- 
gramme in 1952 ; the Rural and Industrial Development Authority 
in Malaya was fostering local self-help proj'ects ; wliilst similar work 
was being carried out in Burma and Ceylon. The development of 
agriculture was also being helped by the provision of agricultural 
credit on reasonable terms, the organization of co-operative societies, 
the greater use of fertilizers, and the dissemination of better varieties 
of seeds. 

As regards transport and communications, the bulk of the expendi- 
ture on highways in India had been devoted to tho maintenance of 
existing roads, hut in Pakistan, the Phihppines, Siam, and Nepal 
there had been some additions to road mileage Much progress had 
been made in rehabilitating tho railway systems in many coimtrios 
of the area, the restoration of the wa.r-dama.ged railway system in 
Siam now being almost completed. In Burma, however, the pre-war 
capacity had not yet been restored, even though more than a quarter 
of Burma’s foreign exchange outlay for capital puiTioses had been 
allotted to transport, Including railways Expansion of port facilities 
had also been accorded priority in the countries' development 
programmes. 

Expenditure on health, education, housing, and other social services 
had continued to rise in the area, notwithstanding financial stringency 
in a few countries because of the paramount need to raise low 
standards of living. 

With regard to private investment, the report said that while the 
plans of the Colombo Plan countries necessarily focussed primarily 
on pubho Investment and development, the important role of private 
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investment and enterprise shonld not be under-estimated. It 
mentioned m tins connexion the initiative taken by the Government 
of India m establishmg the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation (see 13974 A) and the National Industrial Development 
Corporation (see 13856 B). In Ceylon, an institution similar to the 
I C.I.C had recently been approved by Parliament, whilst in Pakistan 
the establishment of an industrial bank was contemplated In 
Pakistan, also, the Industrial Development Corporation (see 11112 D) 
had been playing an important role in developing mduatry, as well 
as in fostermg private enterprise, by setting up mdustrial umts and 
selhng their stocks to the public as soon as they became going 
concerns. Countries in the “Colombo Plan” area had also taken 
further steps to encourage the investment of foreign capital 

Turning to agricultural and mdnstnal production, the report said 
that whilst output lu the area had generally increased, this rise had 
not for the most part been directly attributable to the development 
expenditure thus far undertaken. Many development projects, 
particularly major undertakings involving large expenditure, remamed 
uncompleted and could therefore be expected to affect production 
only after a considerable lapse of time Of agricultural products, the 
production of food grains m 1954-55 was 3 per cent lower than the 
record output of 1953-54, owing to adverse weather conditions. This 
was mainly due to the reduction iu the output of rice, particularly 
m India, Siam, Pakistan, Laos, and Vietnam, total rice production 
being 6 per cent lower than in the previous year. Among the cash 
crops, however, output of tea, sugar, cotton, jute, oilseeds, and rubber 
had increased. There was a further improvement in the production 
of minerals, particularly of tin and iron-ore 

In the industrial sector, the area as a whole had achieved remark- 
able progress, and m many mdustries targets were exceeded — ^notably 
in Pakistan, India, and the PhilipiJines Cement production In the 
area had risen by 17 per cent. The output of cotton fabrics and yam 
in 1954 represented increases of 5 percent and 8 per cent respectively 
over the previous year, though in Pakistan the mcrease in output 
of fabrics amounted to 38 per cent as a result of the rapid expansion 
of capacity in the textile industry. The trend in India was towards 
increased production through higher productivity by replacement of 
obsolete machinery. Jute manufactures increased by 6 per cent In 
1954 over the previous year, whilst steel production was 12 per 
cent higher. 

As regards the countries' financial position, the report said that, 
despite an acceleration of development, the financing of investment 
and other outlays had — with some conspicuous exceptions — been 
somewhat less diflSicult than anticipated. In a number of countries 
the mtomal and external financial position had otiaed during the 
year as a result of the Impiovemont in terms of trade and an expanding 
world demand for raw materials (/Oylon, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
North Borneo had all experienced substantially bettor terms of trade, 
but the principal rioo-exporting countries — Burma and Siam, and to 
some extent Vietnam and Cambodia— -had sufiered a substantial 
deterioration In their terms of trade. 

Most countries m the area had boon able to avoid substantial resort 
to deficit financing In India, such deficit financing had so far been 
on a more modest scale than was originally anticipated because 
expenditure continued to lag somewhat behind the targets, and a 
large amount could bo borrowed from the public In Pakistan, the 
balanco-of -payments situation remained difftcult and the “ austere ” 
import policy adopted towards the end of 1052 had been continued. 
Ceylon had experienced a marked recovery in her financial situation, 
and her Government ha.d been able to reduce its debts and replenish 
its cash balances, whilst increased exports and higher rubber prices 
in Malaya and Borneo had also imijroved the internal and external 
financial position of those territories. In the Philippines, the financial 
situation had deteriorated somewhat, though the deficit of 117,000,000 
pesos incurred by the Government in 1954 had resulted almost 
entirely from expenditure on economic development. South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia had continued to tackle the financial aftermath 
of civil war, and all three countries wore able to manage only with 
very largo contributions of outside assistance. 

In Burma, the combination of rising development outlays, con- 
tinued high expenditure on Internal security, and falling rice prices 
had put a heavy strain on the country's financial resources ; it 
became necessary early in 1955, therefore, to cut private imports 
drastically and to reduce the development expenditure contemplated 
in the 1954-55 budget. Indonesia, despite rather modest expenditure 
on development, had had to struggle with a chronic budget deficit 
which so far had proved Intractable. Successive deficits had been 
financed by tbe Bonk of Indonesia and had inflated the money supply, 
which had risen by 42 per cent In the 31 months ended May 1955. 
In Siam, the budget deficit occasioued by a high level of expenditure 
and diminisbing receipts from rice had also created serious financial 
strains, though there was evidence of a notable improvement in the 
first half of 1955 as compared with the acute position in 1953-54. 

The Task Ahead. 

The report stressed that if the progress achieved so far, not only 
in food production but in economic development generally, was 
compared with the fundamental problem of raising the living standards 
of a rapidly Inoreosing popxilatlon, it was clear that much more 
remained to be done. Onrront levels of food consumption per head, 
though substantially higher than in the early post-war years, were 
lower than before the war and helow the accepted nutritional 
standards. At the same time the population of the “ Colombo Plan " 
aiB^a a tvliole was estimated to be Incjreaslng by about 10,000,000 
rtold of population, deriving from an Increasing 

less ofteh recognised phenomenon of a falling 


death-rate, wa-s a fact of major importance for the future development 
of the area and the improvement of its hvmg standards The 
mcreasmg population, and the resultant increase m the labour force 
available had a special bearmg on the magnitude of the employment 
problem , under-employment — especially m rural areas — ^was 
common in practically every country of the region, and in some 
comitries unemployment had become a serious issue. To the extent 
that the substantial mvestment necessarily devoted to large-scale 
projects for the improvement of basic economic services had been 
required for the importation of services and equipment, additional 
local employment had not been created to a proportionate degree 
Moreover, these projects could not, of their nature, generate increasing 
employment imtil after a considerable interval Development plans 
had, therefore, both a current and a long-term problem to meet if 
opportunities for employment m activities beneficial to the economy 
generally were to bo created at a. rate sufficient not merely to keep 
up with the annual increase in the labour force, but to overtake it. 

“ It is evident,*’ ilie report said, “ that even in countries where 
the largest increases in output have been recorded, the next phase 
of development may require still greater efforts Quite apart from 
the influence of favourable weather conditions on agricultural output, 
it is becoming clear that m many cases increased output has so far 
owed more to the greater and more efficient utilization of existing 
capacity than to any appreciable increase m capacity. Further 
mcreases in production are therefore likely to require a proportionately 
greater effort. Moreover, the fact that muoh of the investment carried 
out so far has been concentrated on large-scale projects for the 
improvement of basic economic services, means that visible improve- 
ments in Uving standards cannot be expected immediately, since it 
is only after a considerable interval that such projects show their 
full results *’ 

The report went on to refer to the internal and external financial 
difficulties being experienced by a number of countries in the area, 
because of the time-lag between the investment and the return on 
large-scale development projects, and because of their heavy depend- 
ence on the export trade After saying that the operation of these 
factors “ may lead to a vicious circle, with development checked for 
lack of financial resources, while resources remain low for lack of 
development,” the report continued : “ In those circumstances 

greater development in the private sector can become very important. 
While the provision of certain public utilities has often been the 
responsibility of tbe public sector, the actual production of goods 
and services is the main concern of private enterprise. A vigorous 
and expanding private sector Is therefore an essential complement 
to the activities in the public sector, and Governments will no doubt 
give increasing recognition to this fact by assisting the private sector 
to play its part in the planned programme of economic development. 
One form of assistance which may bo needed more and more by the 
private sector in countries with a very largo public sector of develop- 
ment may be finance. It is possible that, with the emphasis on finding 
resources for the development of the public sector, sufficient financial 
resources may not bo loft in the economy for the private sector to 
draw upon.” 

Contributions to Economic Development. 

The following Information on tho assistance given to economic 
development in tho area by other participating countries is compiled 
partly from the second part of tho report and partly from press 
sources. 

Australia. Of Australia's contribution of £A31,250,000 for economic 
development, a total of J2A28.600,000 liad boon spent or committed 
by tho end of tho financial year 1954-55, tho allocation between the 
principal recipient countries being as follows , Pakistan, £A12,600,000 
(including £A3, 200,000 for ea,rth-moving equipment for the Canal 
Links project on the Indus in the Punjab, and £A1 2,000 for a radio 
beacon for the port of Chalna, Bast I^aklstan) ; India, JJA9,600,000 
(of which fiA3,200,000 was for 1954-55 and included ifiA2,400,000 for 
2,000 railway wagons and £A600,000 for equipment for AU-India 
Hadio) ; Ceylon, ;fiA2, 300,000 (including j 2A1,500,000 tor an iwlgation 
project, half tho money being supplied in tho form of fiour to provide 
counterpart funds for local costs) ; Indonesia, !fiAl,700,000 ; Cam- 
bodia, £A504,000 (jeA384,000 for railway development and ifiAl 20,000 
for road-making equipment and a service station) , Vietnam, 
£A300,000 ; Burma, i2A300,000. 

Tho first of nine dioael-elootric locomotives, being built for Pakistan 
0.t a total cost of £A900,000, was presented to the Pakistan High 
Commissioner in Australia (Mr. Hablbur Bahman) by the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Casey) on March 25 The first 
consignment ef agricultural tractors supplied by Australia to Burma 
under the Colombo Plan was formally handed over in Bangoon on 
Aug. 23 by the Australian Minister to Burma, Mr. C T* Moodie. A 
specially equipped hospital ship to serro tho 30,000 people living in 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands was formally handed over by 
Mr, Oosey to the Indian High Commissioner in Australia (General 
Oariappa) at a ceremony at Sydney on Nov. 29. 

Canada. The Canadian Government's contribution for 1955-56 
would amount to 126,400,000, bringing the total since 1951 to 
$3 33,400,000. The principal recipient countries wore India 
($55,000,000), Pakistan <145,000,000, plus a special grant of $5,000,000 
of wheat, the counterpart funds from which wore used for the Warsak 
hydro-eleotrio and irrigation project), and Ceylon ($8,000,000). 

Assistance to India in 1954-55 Included funds to complete the 
projects initiated In 1953 for the supply by Canada of 120 steam 
locomotives at an estimated cost of slightly over $2 1,000,00 0)i aa 
wen as trucks and wireless e<3^pment (at an estimated cost of 
$120,000) for use by the Indian Government In locust control. 
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Aid to Ceylon ia 1955-56 woiild include $550,000 for diesel loco- 
motives ; $400,000 of fnrtlier help m constnictiug and ©q.Tiipping 
a school of practical teclmology , $660,000 of further assistance to 
the Ceylon fisheries ; and $200,000 towards an aerial survey 

Aid granted to Pakistsin in 1954-55 included a further $9,500,000 
towards the Warsak hydro-electric and irrigation project ; an 
additional 81,250,000 for the Daud Kel Cement Plant in the Thai 
area (bringing the total of Canadian aid for this project to $6,750,000) ; 
and a further $50,000 for the soil surrey being undertaken iu con- 
aunction with the aerial resources surrey Canada also confirmed her 
earlier decision in prmciple to make available about $4,000,000 for 
the purchase of equipment and the provision of engmeermg services 
for the power transmission line between Dacca and Chittagong, and 
also approved the provision of a thermal power station at l^ulna 
(East Pakistan) at a cost of about $2,000,000. 

Among the Colombo Plan gifts delivered by Canada during the 
year were five diesel- electric locomotives handed over to Ceylon on 
Jan. 19, and the jirst of the 120 steam locomotives promised to India, 
formally transferred on Sept 15. Agreements were signed by Canada 
in January 1955 for the setting-up of biological control centres at 
Bangalore (India) and Rawalpmdi (Pakistan), whilst another 
Canadian-Pakistani agreement, signed on June 29, provided for the 
supply by Canada of a steam power plant, boilers, and generators at 
Hardinge Bridge (East Pakistan) as part of the Ganges-Kobadak 
project [For further Canadian assistance to India see Mr. Lester 
Pearson’s announcement on Nov 5 — 146J0 C.] 

India. About 85,000,000 rupees (£6,375,000) of aid had been 
made available to Nepal under the Colombo Plan, mainly on highway 
and hydro-electric projects 

New Zealand. During the four years ended June 30, 1955, New 
Zealand had made available £N.Z.1,000,000 a year for capital aid 
under the Colombo Plan. A further £N.Z 1,000,000 vould be made 
available in 1955-56, together with £N Z 500,000 uncommitted from 
previous years Of the total aid, India had received £N.Z 1,300,000 
(£N.Z 1,000,000 for the All-India Medical Institute and £N.Z.300,000 
to assist the development ol the dairy industry) , Pakistan, 
£N Z 1,100,000 (including £.N Z. 850,000 for the purchase of imported 
equipment for a cement factory at Hyderabad, Smd) ; and Ceylon, 
£N Z 645,000 (mamly for the establishment of a dry farming research 
station) 

In 1954-55 two grants totalling £N.Z.229,140 were made to 
Indonesia to meet the capital cost of establishing a trading centre 
at Malang; £N.Z.100,500 was given to Burma to help meet the 
cost of estabhshing a fertilizer factory in Rangoon ; and a grant of 
£N.Z 33,000 was made to Cambodia to meet the cost of constructing 
a railway apprentices’ school at Pnom-Penh. 

The new workshop of the Government Training College at 
Maharagaina (Ceylon), the equipment of which had been suppUed 
by New Zealand, was formally opened by the Pilme Minister of 
Ceylon, Sir John Kotolawala, on June 6, 1955, whilst the cement 
factory at Hyderabad (Pakistan), named the Zcal-Pak cement 
factory, was ofi0icially opened by the Pakistani Prime Minister 
(Ohaudhrl Mohammad Ah) on Jan. 15, 1956. 

United Kingdom. The report i)ointed out that “ very large capital 
sums *’ went out each year from the U.K. to aid the economic develop- 
ment ol South and South-East Asia. These mostly took the form of 
private investment and drawings hy India, Pakistan, and Ceylon on 
their sterling balances, which the U.K. Government had from the 
outset regarded as their main contribution to the Colombo Plan. 
Owing to the nature of those commitinents, however, it was not 
possible to state tboir total precisely. 

Outside these fields, the U.K. Govemmont had made available 
since 1951 to countries m the area approximately £80,000,000 by way 
of grants, loans, orocllis, and technical assistance, including some 
£50,000,000 for rehabilitation and development in Malaya, Sarawak 
and North Borneo ; £10,000,000 to Pakistan m 1953 to assist schemes 
designed to expand food production (see 13106 A) ; and £1,000,000 
by the Commonwealth Development Finance Company for the Sni 
Gas undertaMng In Pakistan (see 13442 A) 

United States. In the five years 1950-55 U.S. economic assistance 
made available to Colombo Plan countries under appropriations by 
the U.S. Congress totalled about $841,000,000. This included 
$273,000,000 to India (of which $45,000,000 was on a long-term 
local currency repayable loan basis) ; $230,000,000 to Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam; $117,000,000 to Pakistan (of which $20,000,000 
was on a long-term local currency repayable loan basis) ; $100,000,000 
to the Plilllpplnes ; $65,000,000 to Siam ; $21,000,000 to Burma ; 
and $4,000,000 to Nepal In addition, Pakistan had received about 
$21,000,000 to finance the procurement and transport of wheat in 
1953. A further $324,000,000 had been appropriated for aid to the 
Colombo Plan countries in 1955-56 Additional sums had been made 
available by the U.S A. from the proceeds of sales of U S. surplus 
agrlcoltural products, and through development credits by the 
IJ.S, Export-Import Bank. 

In India, more than 90 per cent of U.S, aid In the years 1950-55 
had been devoted to expanding food supplies, but in 1955-56 the 
programme had placed greater emphasis on transpori, and industry. 
In Indonesia the U.S. technical oo-operation programme had 
emphasized the improvement and expansion of facilities for technical 
and vocational education, and improvements In public health, public 
administration, and industrial training ; It also helped to increase 
production In agriculture, fisheries and Industry through the use of 
demonstration equipment, improved seeds, pilot plants, etc., whilst 
U.S. fyssistanoe was also being given In a Bpeoial malaria-control 
programme. 


In Pakistan, U.S- assistance had principally heen used to increase 
agricultural production through improved, methods and the expansion 
of the cultivable ai'ea In Siam, the primary objective had been to 
help meet the need fortiamed manpower by expanding and improving 
technical and vocational education. 

In the Philippmea the programme had included irrigation and 
water supply projects, and the development of agriculture and 
samtation ; in Vietnam, it had been concerned principally with land 
reform measures to improve the social and economic status of farmers ; 
in Laos, it had been devoted largely to improving transport facilities , 
whilst m Nepal it had covered village development, health and 
sanitation, transport and comm umcations , education, irrigation, 
increased food production, and industry and mining. 

Pour large steam locomotives and tenders, the first consigmment 
of a total of 100 broad-gauge locomotives being supplied by the 
U.S A. to India under the Tndc-Ameiican technical co-operation 
programme, were unloaded at Bombay on Dec. 22, 1955. 

The annual report of the Colombo Plan Technical Co-opera- 
tion Scheme, published on Oct. 15, showed that up to June 30, 
1955, 2,676 training places and 892 experts had been provided 
under the scheme. Of the tramees, 440 had gone abroad for 
training in food and agriculture, the next most important 
groups being administration (428), engineering (331), education 
(805), medicine and health (293), industry and trade (219), 
transport and communications (195), and fuel and power (146). 
Experts had been provided for medicme and health (117), 
transport and communications (54), engmeering (51), food, 
agriculture, and forestry (47), education (42), industry and 
trade (27). 

Australia had provided faeihties for 916 trainees (principally 
Indonesia 173, India 148, Pakistan 147, Ceylon 101, Malaya 75, 
Burma 68, Singapoie 64, the Philippines 49, Siam 29, North Borneo 
27, Sarawak 24), and had provided 115 experts (Malaya 35, Ceylon 28, 
Pakistan 28). 

Canada had provided facilities for 311 trainees (principally Pakistan 
138, India 109, Coylon 33. Indonesia 21), and had provided 59 experts 
(mainly Ceylon 26, Pakistan 11, Mayala 8, India 6). 

Ceylon had provided facilities for 11 trainees from Nepal (4), 
Indonesia (3), Malaya (2), Burma (1), and Singapore (1). 

India had providod facilities for 340 ti'ainoes (principally Nepal 
188, Ceylon 76, Pakistan 26, Phihppines 20), as well as 14 exports 
(Ceylon 10, Indonesia 4). 

Japan had granted facilities for 11 trainees (Philippines 6, Ceylon 
3, India 2) and had sent 3 experts to Ceylon. ^ 

New Zealand had provided facilities lor 226 trainees (chiefly 
India 52, Ceylon 51, Malaya 46, Pakistan 42, Burma 12, Indonesia 10), 
and had sent 44 exports (Pakistan. 14, Ceylon 10, India 7, North 
Borneo 6, Indonesia 4). 

Pakistan had provided facilities for trainees from Ceylon (4) and 
Malaya (4). 

The United Kingdom had granted facilities for 853 trainees 
(principally India 246, Ceylon. 244, Pakistan 218, Indonesia 72, the 
Philippines 32, Burma 24) and had sent 157 experts (chiefly Ceylon 
65, India 64, Pakistan 23). 

The report said that expenditure under the scheme up to 
June 80, 1955, had been approximately £3,500,000, plus firm 
forward commitments of another £2,000,000, making a total 
of about £5,500,000. — (Cmd. 9622 - Commonwealth Relations 
Office, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Australian News and Information Bureau - 
Montreal Star - N.Z. Directorate of Information Services, 
Wellington - Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, 
London - The Statesman, Calcutta - Ceylon Government 
Information Department, Colombo) 

(Prev. rep. Colombo Plan^ 14016 A ; 139S^ A.) 

A. HUNGARY. — Espionage Trials of Correspondents 
of U.S. News Agencies and U.S. Legation Employees. 

Budapest radio announced on Jan. 14 that M. Bndre Marton, 
correspondent of the Associated Press in Budapest, and his wife 
Ilona, who worked for the United Press, had been sentenced to 
six and three years’ imprisonment respectively after trial by 
a military court on charges of “ espionage for a foreign State 
and instigation to rebellion against the State power.” 

It was also announced that during the same trial three 
Hungarian employees of the U.S. Legation in Budapest had 
been sentenced on similar charges — ^Bela Kaposi to life imprison- 
ment, Ferenez Arpad to 15 years, and Cornel Balzs to eight 
years — ^and that an undefined number of their accomplices 
had also received severe prison sentences. 

M. and Mme Marton lived in Britain during tb© war, but in 1947 
gave up tlieir British citizenship and returned to Hungary. On 
July 9, 1966, it was announced that they and the above-mentioned 
employees of the U.S. Legation had been arrested on charges of 
espionage for the United States. 

The official announcement stated that there would be no 
appeal against the sentences. — (Times • New York Times) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Meeting of Supreme Soviet. - 
Speeches by Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchov. - 
Report on Visit to Asian Countries. - M. Khrushchov’s 
Criticisms of Western Powers. 

A three-day session of the Supreme Soviet (the two Houses 
of the Soviet Parliament meeting m joint session) was held 
in Moscow on Dec. 26-29, 1955, at which Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchov reported on their visit to India, Burma, 
and Afghanistan. 

Whereas Marshal Bulganm’s speech was almost wholly 
devoted to the Asian tour, the speech of M. Khrushchov — 
which was of considerably greater length — contained many 
references to the international situation, m the course of which 
he attacked Western policy in general and U.S. policy in 
particular. Both Marshal Bulganm and M. Khrushchov, 
however, reiterated that the Soviet Union desired friendly 
relations with all countries in the spirit of the five principles ” 
which governed its relations with India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan. Extracts from their speeches are given below. 

Marshal Bulganin. 

The Soviet Prime Minister said that the year 1955 would “ go 
down in history as one of a definite shift m the strained international 
situation which has developed over the past period.” After declaring 
that ** no little credit ” for this development was duo to the U S S.R., 
he said that the friendship and co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and India, Burma, and Afghamstan was “ an important 
contribution to peace ” and “ showed the corroctnosa of the funda- 
mental Leninist principle of the Soviet Union's foreign policy — the 
principle of peaceful co-existence of nations with different social 
and pohtioal systems.” 

After dosoribing in much detail the visits paid by himself and 
M. Khrushchov to India, Bmina, and Afghanistan, and expressing 
the thanks of the Soviet Government and people for the ” friendship 
and love” with which they had been received in those countries, 
Marshal Bulganm said that the Asian peoples ‘‘ cannot but feel 
alarmed at the estabhshment of such aggressive military groupings 
as SEATO and the Baghdad Pact.” He added in this connexion 

“ The United States, Britain, and France have been the engineers 
of SBATO. As for the Baghdad miUtai'y grouping, we know 
only too well that it was Britain who played the first fiddle in whipping 
It up. The Baghdad Pact is a new form of colonialism [and] is 
aggressive in essence, as is shown by the nature of the commitments 
of the jpartios to it. This hooamo particularly obvious after the 
inclusion of l^ersia m this grouping. 

The Soviet Government has on a number of occasions drawn 
the attention of the Persian Government to the fact tliat Persia’s 
accession to military groupings which the Western X^owers have long 
tried to make her join is incompatible with the maintenance of good- 
neighbourly relations between Persia and the Soviet Union. In doing 
so we have stressed that we wish to maintain good relations with 
Persia, just as we do with other neighbouring countries. It is regret- 
table that those responsible for Persia’s policy have adopted a different 
course by joining the Baghdad Pact and thus taking on themselves 
a grave responsibility for the situation resulting from ib We wave 
aside as groundless the attempts of the Persian Government to 
pretend that Persia’s accession to the pact has the objective of 
strengthening peace in the Middle Bast. . ” 

After stressing the close friendship between India and the U S S.Il , 
Marshal Bulganin oontinnod : ” Our frank statements on Goa and 
the Kashmir question have aroused the dissatisfaction of the reaction- 
ary Press and of some foreign statesmen. It is well known that 
Portugal’s small colony, Goa, is still preserved on India’s territory. 
The Indian people rightly demand that on end be put to such an 
Intolerable situation, and demand Goa’s liberation. It is enough to 
look at the map of India and at these ’ possessions * of the Portuguese 
usurpers to become convinced that the Indian Govommont justly 
and lawfully raises the question of reunifying this territory with 
India. TJie Soviet Government supports this just demand of India’s 
and holds that the preservation of a Portuguese colony on Indian 
territory ... is a disgrace to civilized nations. 

As for the Kashmir problem, it has been created by States whicli 
pursue military and political objectives in that area. On the pretext 
of supporting Pakistan In the Kashmir question, ceitaln countries 
tried to entrench thomsolves in that part of India, in order to threaten 
the areas wound Kashmir and to exert pressure on them. Attempts 
have been made to sorer Kashmir artificially from India and to turn 
it into a foreign mfiita^ry base. The people of Kashmir have resolutely 
come out agotost this imperialist policy. The Kashmir question has 
already been settled by the people of Kashmir thenaselves. They 
consider themselves an integral part of the Bepubllo of India. , . 
We became profoundly convinced of this during our talks In Srinagar 
with the I^tme Mintster of Kashmir, Ghulam Mohammed 
Bokshl, and his colleagues. The Soviet Government supports India’s 
policy on the Kashmir question because It is entirely in the interests 
of the consolidation of peace in that part of Asia.” 

Marshal Bulganin went on to describe his and M. Khrushchov’s 
visit to Burma, dedojclng cMa that Sotjet-Btlrmes© relations, 
like Sovlet-indlm relaidcns, were based polltfcaBy m>pn the ” five 
j^i^ctoles ”, and economl^y u|poh ” principles bf ^ equiBty 'and 

one side bf poMtical 
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As regards the U.S S P.’s relations with Afghanistan — a country 
which he described as having ” won its national independence in a 
fierce struggle against the British imperiahsts who tried to turn 
Afghanistan into their colony ” — Marshal Bulganm declared * “ Our 
relations WTith Afghanistan . could serve as an example of genuine 
good-neighbourly relations and friendly co-operation. , . . We want 
to see Afghanistan an economically strong and politically independent 
country, and we are glad that our policy meets with the complete 
understanding of the Royal Afghan Government and the Afghan 
people.” 

Marshal Bulganm reiterated the Soviet Umon’s support for 
Afghanistan in her dispute with Pakistan on the Pakhtoomstan 
(Pushtunistan) question, saying in this connexion ” In our speeches 
in Kabul we set forth our views regarding the Pushtunistan question, 
which greatly worries the Afghan people. Pushtumstan is a region 
inhabited by independent Afghan tribes In 1893 the region was 
included in the British Empire, and m 1947, contrary to the interests 
of the tribes inhabiting it, Pushtunistan was incorporated in Pakistan 
We think the demands of Afghanistan to give the population of 
Pushtunistan an opportunity of freely expressing their will are 
justified and well groimded.” 

The Soviet Prime Minister concluded as follows . “Not eveiybody 
liked our visit to the Asian coimtnes. Our speeches in India, Burma, 
and Afghanistan, and the documents of friendship signed in Delhi, 
Rangoon and Kabul, evoked tho dissatisfaction and even the indigna- 
tion of the Press and official roproaontativos of certain countries. 
They do not like our friendship with India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
But wo like it very much and we will strengthen It, just as we will 
strengthen friendship and co-operation with other countries. Certain 
Western statesmen dislike our frank statements regarding colonialist 
policy. But we, like tho Asian and African peoples, dislike even 
more the colonial policy itself We will continue to oppose it because 
wo hold that colonial regimes are a disgrace to present-day mankind 
and are incompatible with the peaceful and democratic principles of 
the United Nations. 

“ During our trip, statements appeared in the Western countries 
alleging that our visit to India, Burma, and Afghanistan had the 
purpose of luidornilning relations between those countries and tho 
Western States. Sucli assertions are absolutely groundless The 
strengthening of friendly relations between the Soviet Union, India, 
Burm<ii, and Afghanistan can m no way prejudice relations between 
those nations and other peoples. On the contrary, it will promote 
the development of international co-operation. ...” 

M. Khrushchov. 

M. Khrushchov, like Marshal Bulganin, thanked the Governments 
and people of India, Burma, and Afghanistan for tho cordiality and 
wai'mth of their welcome. lie continued • “In some countries, 
however, our journey was received in a very unfriendly and even 
hostile way by certain people, and was the occasion for virulent 
outbursts against us Wo have been condemned, lectured, and 
subjected to other forms of pressure because we, in their eyes, have 
aUogodly taken an incorrect stand against tho colonialists, boca.use 
we have oondemnod the enslavement and plundering of tho people 
of colonial and dependent countries. 

“ What have we said about colonial regimes that is new ? Why 
did our staiomonts cause such a frenzy ? After all, wo cited universally 
known and irrefutable facts. It is a fact, for Instance, that the British 
colonialists — not tho people, but the oolonloHsta — held sway in India 
for two conturloH, and that for a long time they oppressed the peoples 
of Burma and Afghanistan. . . . But tho British colonialists are not 
Britain, and cannot bo identified with tho British people Our 
statements contained nothing that could in any way offend Britain 
or tho British people. Wo profoundly respect the talented and 
Industrious British pooplo, and want to bo friends with them We 
said nothing Insulting about the British Government either. But 
wo condemned, and do condemn, the colonial system, and we think 
that tho sooner it is cndocl tho bettor. . . . 

“ It is surprising when certain short-sighted politicians accuse us 
of unfriendliness towards Britain or tho U.S. A. and allege that we 
want those countries to quarrel with India, Burma, and other 
countries. They themsolvos commit unfriendly acts against these 
countries. How can India regard, for instance, tho statement made 
by Mr Dulles and tho Portuguoao Foreign Minister, Dr. Cunha, 
concerning Goa 1 Mr Dulles permitted himself openly to declare 
that Goa must belong to Portugal because the Portuguese invaders 
conquered it 400 years ago. In this connexion the Indian Press quite 
rightly reminded Mr. Dulles that 250 years ago tho present-day 
United Btatos of America was a colony of Britain, and that, if wo 
adhere to his logic, then Mr. Dulles should still consider himself 
today a subject of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain ” 

In tho course of a lengthy attack on the policies of tho Wosteni 
l^owers, in(dudtng denunciations of the “ aggressive ” character of 
NATO and of the remilitarization of Western Germany, M. Khrush- 
chov accused “ certain imperialist elements ” of having “ whipped 
up war hysteria since tho end of the war ” and of having sought “ to 
frighten tho peoples with a fictitious ' Soviet menace ’ ” After 
declaring that it was “ a well-known precept of Marxism-Leninism 
that revolutions ore not exported,” and that the U.S.S.B. would 
always follow “ the path of peaceful oo-existonoo pointed out by 
Ijenln, wliieh implies non-interference in tho internal affairs of other 
States,” he continued : 

“ We set much value on our friendship with India. . . . Both we 
and ouir Indian friends would like to develop and strengthen these 
friondly relations without in any way harming India's and the 
Soviet Union’s relations with other countries. Our friendship, as 
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we understaiid it, shoiild not be confined to friendly contacts witb 
one, two, or a few nations- We want to be friends witb all nations 
We are liappy, therefore, to see our friends developing friendly 
relations with third States, including those with whom our relations 
are, perhaps, somewhat strained and cool We hope to improve our 
relations with those nations through India, our friend 

We have always striven earnestly, and are continuing to strive, 
for friendship with aU countries, including the capitahst countries. 
We should hke to live in friendship with the Umted States, Britam, 
and France, the most powerful capitahst nations If we were to 
achieve this — and that depends, not on us, but on the Governments 
and peoples of the XJ.S A., Britam, and France — ^it would create the 
conditions for genume peaceful co-existence and competition of the 
two systems Unfortunately we have not yet achieved this, but we 
are not givmg up hope and we shall not spare our efforts in this 
direction. We fuHy understand and support the position of the 
Indian leaders who have declared that India mamtains a neutral 
position between us and other States 

In disoussmg the four-Power negotiations on disarmament, M. 
Khrushchov rej ected President Eisenhower’s plan for aerial mspeotion, 
and referred to the recent tests of the Soviet hydrogen bomb “ Both 
at the Geneva conferences and in the U-N he said, ** the Soviet 
Umon put forward a number of concrete proposals on the reduction 
of armaments, the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, and 
the establishment of mternational control. Agreement on these 
questions was prevented by the change m the attitude of the USA, 
which suddenly disavowed its former proposals when we agreed to 
accept them as a basis N ow the USA is putting m the foreground 
the only proposal submitted by President Eisenhower at Geneva — 
on the exchange of military information and xmhindered aerial 
photography 

“We have already pointed out that the proposal on aerial 
photography does not settle the substance of the matter. In conditions 
m which no reduction of armaments is actually envisaged, flights 
over territories and aerial photography can only foment war-like 
passions and war hysteria This is no longer control, and is not even 
a semblance of control It is actually a means for flndmg out more 
about the forces of another country In essence it does not diflfer 
in any way from military reconnaissance It is quite another matter 
to make a realistic approach to the disarmament problem , to reach 
agreement on levels and armaments and on the prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons , to establish a rational system of mter- 
national control at railway 3 nnotions, naval bases, aerodromes, etc., 
thus making it possible to prevent a sudden attack by one country 
on another Such measures are entirely practicable, and aU peoples 
would welcome them 

“ Some enemies of disarmament proceed from the erroneous 
assumption that they allegedly possess some kind of superiority in 
strength, and hence that it is disadvantageous for them to disarm. 
We have warned these advocates of the notorious ‘ policy of strength * 
that they may grossly miscalculate in their gamble. We do not want 
to intimidate anyone , still less do we want to boast about our 
nuhtary -technical achievements But in order to cool the inflamed 
imaginations of the more zealous advocates of the arms drive, we 
have to recall the results of the recent tests of the latest Soviet 
hydrogen bomb The power of this weapon, as has already been 
announced, is equivalent to the power of many millions of tons of 
explosives, and it can be increased substantially. We continue to 
stand, as hitherto, for the prohibition of the manufacturing, testing, 
and use of all atomic and hydrogen weapons. But those who are 
opposed to this ought not to forget the results of the aforementioned 
tests. 

“ It must be mentioned in pasamg that some Western statesmen 
have recently been displaying, to say the least, a strange conception 
of the Genova spirit. They want the Soviet Union to disarm its army 
umlaterally, and they also want us to disarm morally, spiritually 
and ideologically. . I shall be betraying no secret if I say that such 
an unrealistic policy is being most zealously advocated in the United 
States, the role of theoretician of this policy having been assumed 
by Mr Dulles It is he who for a long period has been preaching the 
idea of a ‘ massive retaliatory blow ’ and similar absurdities. - . .** 

M Khrusbohov went on to refer to the Christmas message to the 
peoples of the Eastern European countries issued by President 
Eisenhower (see 14607 B), and to similar messages issued by Mr. Dulles 
and other U S. leaders. He declared that these messages did not 
correspond with the “ Geneva spirit ** ; described them as “ crude 
interference in the domestic afCairs of free and sovereign States ” ; 
and alleged that ** the American authors of these far from religrlous 
* Christmas messages ’ ” had “ the closest possible ties with capitalists 
expelled from the people's democracies " and desired the restoration 
of the capitalist system in those countries. “ I should prefer,” said 
M Khruahohov, “ not to speak about this subject, and especially 
about President Eisenhower, for whom I have a great respect. . . . 
But I am not putting forward these questions mysolf but merely 
replying to those who, violating the spirit of Geneva, openly interfere 
in the domestic affairs of our ^lies and friends.” 

Continuing, M Khrushohoy asserted that it was not the Soviet 
Union but its partners in the Geneva CJonference who are betraying 
the spirit of Geneva.” He said in this connexion : “ Certain [foreign] 
journalists . . , lament that in our statements we say that the teaching 
of Marxism-Leninism wlE triumph. But is this a violation of the 
Geneva spirit ? We have said, and will continue to say, that the 
peaceful competition of the two economic systems wlU lead to the 
victory of the socialist system. . . . We do not protest when the 
ideologists of the opposing system declare that capitalism' wiE emerge 


victorious. We consider this argument to be natural, and we tbink 
that only history will decide it . .We say ‘ In this competition, 
this struggle, we shall never start an aggressive war ; we shall 
constantly fight for disarmament, for strengthening peace, and for 
peaceful co -existence.’ ” 

M. Khrushchov went on to criticize Persia, Turkey, and Pakistan 
for their participation in the Baghdad Pact, saying in his connexion : 
“ Even before the mk with which our joint statements on the results 
of the Geneva Conference was signed had dried, our partners m the 
conference had begun to mvolve more countries in the aggressive 
Baghdad Pact They have dragged Persia into the pact and are 
foremg other countries to follow suit ... We cannot remain silent 
about the fact that, in spite of all the efforts the Soviet Umon has 
made to ensure friendly relations with Persia, the Government of that 
country has jomed the Baghdad nuhtary pact, thus placmg Persia’s 
territory at the disposal of aggressive forces who are plotting attacks 
against the Soviet Umon. 

“ This IS true not only of Persia but of Turkey as well. When 
Kemal Ataturk and Ismet Inonu held the reins of power m Turkey, 
our relations with that coxmtry were very good, but those relations 
have subsequently become clouded We cannot say that this 
happened through Turkey’s fault alone We , too , made some improper 
declarations which cast a cloud over those relations. But subsequently 
we took steps to retrieve the situation and to restore friendly relations 
with that country Unfortunately, these steps have not been 
recipiocated by Turkish statesmen American generals and admirals 
are traveUing to Turkey, making bellicose speeches, and making a 
p^irade of their forces through visits of naval squadrons. . . 

“ Pakistan, which is also a party to the Baghdad Pact, has found 
herself in a similar position in relation to her neighbours It is a 
fact that Pakistan’s relations with India, and also with Aighamstan 
and the Soviet Union, leave mnch to be desired One cannot, for 
instance, fail to notice that the American Admiral Radford visited 
Pakistan, and subsequently Persia, quite a short time ago It was 
evidently purposes entirely different from those of promoting economic 
and cultural contacts that he had in mind when he went to those 
countries 

“ In connexion with the Baghdad Pact, a few words should be 
said about the situation in tho countries of the Near and Middle 
East The sponsors of the Baghdad Pact are moving heaven and 
earth to inveigle the Arab nations into this aggressive bloc. But 
they are coming up against the mounting resistance of the peoples 
of those nations Soviet public opinion has been following sympathetic- 
ally the valiant struggle of the people of Jordan against the attempts 
to force their country to join the Baghdad Pact 

“ We understand the yearnings of the Arab nations who are 
fighting for their complete liberation from foreign dependence. One 
cannot, at tho same time, fail to recognize as deserving of condemna- 
tion the acts of the State of Israel, which, ever since it came into 
being, has been threatening its neighbours and pursmng a policy 
hostile to them It stands to reason that such a policy does not con- 
form to the national interests of Israel, and that imperialist Powers 
stand behind those who are carrying out this policy. They are seeking 
to use Israel as their instrument against the Arab peoples, with an 
eyo to the ruthless exploitation of the natural wealth of that area ” 

In conclusion, M Khrushchov asserted that “ at a time when 
the Western Powers are carrying on the policy of an arms drive 
and knocking together aggressive blocs,” the Soviet Union was 
“ pursuing its peace-loving policy and strengthening friendship with 
all peoples who desire it ” Ho recalled that in 1955 the U S S.R. 
had reduced its armed forces by 640,000 men, returned Porkkala 
to Finland and Port Arthur to China, concluded a State treaty with 
Austria, established diplomatic relations with the German Federal 
Republic, and ro-estabUshed friendly relations with Yugoslavia. 

After hearing the speeches of Marshal Bulganin and M. 
Khrushchov (both of which were made on Dec. 29), the Supreme 
Soviet unanimously passed a resolution expressing its “ com- 
plete satisfaction” at the results of their Asian tour, and 
declaring that “ a further great step has been taken in con- 
solidating the U.S.S.R.’s friendship with India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan in the straggle for peace, the ending of the ‘ cold 
war,’ and the further easing of international tension.” The 
resolution added that the “ community of views of the U.S.S.R., 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan is not to be explained by 
transient causes but is the result of the basic identity of 
interests of these States.” — (Soviet Weekly) 

(Prev. rep. 14613 A 5 14603 A.) 

A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. -- 
Non-African Agriculture in Northern Rhodesia made a 
Federal Responsibility. 

Under an Ordinance gazetted on Dec. 28, 1955, non-African 
agriculture in Northern Rhodesia became a Federal responsi- 
bUity as from Jan. 1, 1950. Forestry and irrigation wdl, 
however, remain the responsibility of the Northern Rhodesian 
Department of Agriculture, although the production side of 
irrigation now comes under the Federal Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Ordinance had received its third reading in the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislative Council on December 16. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. Federal Le^slative Powers, 12829 A.) 
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A* KASHMIR. — Statements by Pandit Pant on 
Kasiunix’s Accession to India. - P^istani Protests to 
Indian Government. « Pakistani All-Party Conference 
on Kasbmir. - Formation of Plebiscite Front ” in Indian 
Kashmir. - Arrests of Opposition Leaders. 

The Indian Home Minister (Pandit Pant), m a speech at 
Srinagar on July 5, 1955, said that in finding a solution to the 
IT fi jthmir controversy India must pay attention to the wishes 
of the people of Kashmir, which had already been expressed 
through a democratically-elected Constituent Assembly- 
Enlargmg on this statement at a press conference on July 9, 
Pandit Pant suggested that the conditions for a settlement had 
been transformed by changes in the situation in both ICashnotir 
and Pakistan. 

“ We made a certain statement at the tun© when Kashmir acceded 
to India—a fact wliicli cannot be denied,” Pandit Pant said. “ But 
at the time when we made that statement, ciretonstances were different 
from what they are now. The tune factor is important , many thmgs 
have happened during the last seven or eight years. Firstly, Kashmir 
has been following a certain policy for her advancement, and many 
development schemes are m progrress. Secondly, Pakistan has 
entered into a military alliance with America. Thirdly, the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Kashmir, which was elected by adult franchise, 
has taken a deflmte decision. Fourthly, the resolutions passed by 
the National Conference on the eve of the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, and the inangnral address delivered by Sheikh Abdullah, 
made it abundantly clear that the Constituent Assembly had been 
constituted primarily for the purpose of determining and deciding 
this vital issue. While I am not ohlivioua of the initial declaration 
made by India, I cannot ignore this important series of facts. In 
th^e circumstance, I personally feel that the tide cannot now he 
turned.” As r^ards the area occnpied by Pakistan [Azad Kashmir), 
Pandit Pant said that the people there had so far not made their 
choice and had not been given the opportunity to do so. Pakistan, 
he added, had failed to agree to any reasonable conditioiis ** for a 
plebiscite for the last seven or eight years, and he did not see any 
possibilitT of her ** agreeing to any reasonable conditions ” at the 
present time. 

Strong feeling was aroused in Pakistan by tliese statements. 
Major-General Mirza (then Minister of the Interior, and now 
Gkjvemor-General of Pakistan) described them on July 13 as 
** tantamount to a repudiation by India of her mtemational 
commitments,” whilst on July 14 a Pakistani Note of protest, 
asking for an authoritative clarification of Pandit Pant’s views, 
was delivered to the Indian Government. According to unofficial 
reports, the Note also asked the Indian Government to disavow 
the statements publicly and to reaffirm unequivocally that 
India would honour all her commitments in Kashmir, including 
the agreement to hold a plebiscite. The Indian reply (no 
details of which were published) was handed to the Pakistani 
High Commissioner in Delhi on July 29. 

Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, said in the Indian 
Parliament on Aug. 22 that political leaders in Pakistan had 
“ objected to an inference that could he drawn from the Home 
Minister’s speech ” — ^namely, that a plebiscite was no longer 
feasible or necessary. After saymg that this inference “ was 
not, according to us, wholly justified,” Mr. Nehru recalled that 
India had made a unilateral declaration at the time of the 
accession of Kashmir that the people of the State would he 
consulted, no mention being made of a plebiscite. Two years 
later the U.N. Commission on Kashmir had adopted a resolution, 
which had been accepted first by India and later by Pakistan, 
recommending the holding of a plebiscite, provided that certain 
conditions were fulfilled. There had since been many discussions 
on the fulfilment of these conditions, but they had not led to 
any settlement ; meanwhile, there had been developments 
which will be taken into consideration.” 

The new Prime Minister of Pakistan, Chaudhri Mohammad 
Ali, announced on Sept. 2 that he proposed to call a conference 
of leaders of all parties, including leaders of Azad Kashmir, to 
work out a national plan ” for the solution of the Kashmir 
problem- The conference, held in Karachi on Nov. 26-28, was 
attended by about 100 delegates, including representatives of 
the Moslem League, the United Front, the Awami League, and 
minor parties, and also of aU the rdigious communities in 
Pakistan. 

Addressing the conference on Nov. 26, Chaudhri Mohammad Ali 
said : “ The issue Is in fact extremely simple. Both India and 
Pakistan axe solemnly pledged that the [Kashmir] question shall 
be settled through a free and impartial plebiscite. jUI that remahis 
to he dohe is to hold this plebiscite. It has not been held because 
IncUa would not qllow It to he hd^d.” When partition was agreed 
upon^ he recaJled,^ Eord Mountbatten had advised the rulers of the 
Indian States tih^t ip, d.®cidingj the question of accession they must 
pay ” due regard I 50 Mie conrauunal position of their population, the 
v^h^ of their peop;i^ geograpMcal location of their States.” 

In KasjhmtCj mler was a Hindu, 77 per cent of the 

kud the State's territory was contiguous 


to Pakistan. Political, economic, strategic, and other considerations 
all made accession to Pakistan the natural course. The Indian 
Government, which had fully agreed with Lord Monatbatten*s advice, 
had forcibly occupied the Hindu State of Junagadh when its Moslem 
ruler acceded to Pakistan, and m the case of Hyderabad had main- 
tained that a State with a Hmdu majority must accede to India 
even if its Moslem ruler did not wish to do so. 

“ \Vhen it came to Kashmir, however,” Chaudhri Mohammad Ali 
continued, the Indian claim that accession of Indian States must 
follow the partition pattern, irrespective of the wishes of their 
respective rulers, was conveniently ignored.” The MaharaDa’s offer 
of accession to India, he asserted, had been made against the wishes 
of the population, at a time when ** his writ had ceased to be supreme 
In the maior part of the State,” and when a standstill agreement 
which he had signed with Pakistan was still m force. India had 
nevertheless accepted the offer, and had flown troops into Kashmir. 
In its reply to the Maharaja, the Indian Government had categoric- 
ally said that as soon as law and order was restored in the State 
the question of the State’s accession should be settled hy a reference 
to the people,” hut this reference had never taken place. 

Reviewing the subsequent history of the dispute, Chaudhri 
Mohammad Ali claimed that Pakistan had been compelled by the 
advance of the Indian forces ” to move a limited number of troops 
into Kashmir.” The agreement between Pakistan and India 
negotiated by the U.N. Commission on Kashmir had provided for 
the holding of a plebiscite after the Pakistani forces and the bulk 
of the Indian forces had been withdrawn, but " Indian Intransigence ” 
had prevented any progress to date in the withdrawal of troops 
The Prime Minister then summarized the unsuccessful attempts at 
mediation by Sir Owen Dixon and Dr Graham, and the subsequent 
negotiations between Mr. Nehru and Mr Mohammed Ah, in support 
of his contention that ** the responsibility for preventing the plebiscite 
from bemg held is wholly that of India.” 

Turning to the question of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, 
Chaudhri Mohammad Ali recalled India’s assurance to the U.N. 
Security Council that ** while the Assembly might express an opinion 
on the question of accession, it can take no decision on it.” The 
Assembly, he maintained, was completely unrepresentative as aU its 
members had been “ nominated at India’s behest ” and had been 
returned imopposed at a time when Indian troops were in full 
control of the State. Even in this Assembly, however, thmgs had 
not ” proceeded according to plan.” The Prime Minister of the 
State, Sheikh AbduUah, had become “ disillusioned about India’s 
designs,” had been dismissed and imprisoned, and had been replaced 
by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed “ with the help of the Indian occupa- 
tion forces ” ” In due course,” he went on, ” Bakshi Mohammed 
fulfilled his part of the bargain. The so-called Constituent Assembly 
was persuaded to agree to accede to Xudia. This Is the true nature 
of the alleged acoessiou decision which this Assembly rubber-stamped 
at India's dictation.” 

Developments inside Indian- occupied Kashmir, the Prime Minister 
declared, did not ” reinforce faith in Indian professions that India 
means to abide by her international commitments Allegmg that 
a reign of terror ” prevailed, he pointed out that Sheikh Abdullah 
had been imprisoned for over two years without trial, and that a 
number of prominent Kashmiri leaders who had demanded a plebiscite 
had recently been arrested (see below). Although there were some 
90,000 Indian soldiers in the State, or one for every 12 adult males in 
the Ladian-ocoupied territory, a strong resistance movement '* had 
nevertheless remained in existence and had been “ gaining rapidly 
in strength.” 

“ All the Kashmiris ask,” Chaudhri Mohammad AJi concluded, 
“ is that India should abide hy her international commitments and 
let them decide the question of accession hy means of a fair and 
impartial plebiscite. All that Pakistan wants is that the Kashmiris 
should freely exercise their choice in respect of accession. India, 
Pakistan, and the Security Council are committed to it. Let that 
commitment he fulfilled. It is unfortunate that this dispute should 
have become a serious potential threat to world peace. We have 
shown the utmost patience. Every effort to break the deadlock hy 
impaxtlal mediators has been defeated by Indian intransigence. We 
are prepared to explore and exhaust all other possibilities of a 
peaceful settlement. I must give warning, however, that as time 
passes and this dispute remains unresolved, frustration and bitterness 
will grow among Kashmiris and Pakistanis. It is of the utmost 
importance that the dispute should be resolved before this frustration 
and bitterness have so seized the minds of the people that they turn 
to desperate measures It behoves India and Pakistan, and all the 
countries interested In the promotion of peace and the welfare of 
this region, to see that a just settlement of this dispute is reached 
without farther delay.” 

The conference (whose discussions were held in private) ended 
with the unanimous adoption of a resolution moved by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Leader of the Opposition in the Constituent 
Assembly, and seconded by Mr. Daultana, Finance Minister m 
the West Pakistan Cabinet. 

The resolution strongly condenmed India’s ” intransigent 
attitude ” ; expressed ” profound disappointment ” at the Security 
Council's failure to enforce Its decisions regarding a plebiscite , and 
deplored the Security Council’s acquiescence *' in the evasive 
tactics adopted by India to wriggle out of her International commit- 
menta.” Alter declaring that ” all efforts which axe being made to 
secure for the people of the State the right to self-determination 
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should be intensified and integrated on a national basis,” the resolution 
reaflBrmed Pakistan’s ” irreyocable determination ” to secure this 
right for the people of Kashmir at all costs.” It called upon the 
Goyemment of Pakistan to take “ all possible steps to give effect 
to the national will ” and to ” arouse the conscience of the world 
against the grave injustice that is being done to the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir in depriving them of their right to self-determination.” 
The president of the conference was empowered to set np a committee 
to advise the Government on the steps to be taken, and it was agreed 
that similar conferences should be held from time to time to take 
stock of the situation. A second part of the resolution recommended 
that the Constituent Assembly should make provision that when the 
people of Kashmir had decided to accede to Pakistan, the relationship 
between Pakistan and Kashmir should be determined in accordance 
with the wishes of the Kashmiri people. 

Other developments relating to Kashmir during the past 15 
months are described below. 

Political Developments in Indian-held Kashmir* 

The Working Committee of the Kashmir National Conference 
(the rulmg party) adopted on Nov. 1, 1954, a resolution declaring 
that limited accession to India is our final and irrevocable 
decision,” and rejecting the alternatives of accession to Pakistan 
or complete mdependence. The resolution denounced the 
campaign of the Praja Parishad in favour of complete merger 
with India, and accused the Parishad of wishing to restore the 
monarchy and to return the peasants’ newly acquired lands 
to the dispossessed landlords. In reply, the General Council 
of the Piaja Parishad adopted a resolution on Nov. 7, 1954, 
reaffirming its demand for ‘‘ one flag, one Constitution, and 
one president for Kashmir and Incha,” and declaring that 
complete accession to India was “essential to mamtain 
Ivashmir’s integrity.” 

The Kashmir Legislative Assembly adopted on Nov. 6, 1954, 
with only one dissentient vote, a resolution declaring that the 
State’s four representatives in the Indian House of the People, 
all of whom supported Sheikh Abdullah, had “ lost the trust 
and confidence of this House by having worked against the 
interests of the State.” 

The period of detention of Sheikh Abdullah was extended 
for a further six months on May 5, 1955, and again on Oct. 31, 
1955. Ten leading supporters of Sheikh Abdullah were released 
from detention on Aug. 2, 1955, by order of the High Court, 
which granted their habeas corpus applications ; nine of them, 
however, were rearrested by the Government on the following 
day, the tenth having gone into liiding. 

An Opposition group was formed in the Legislative Assembly 
for the first time on Oct. 18, 1954, by four members headed by 
Mr. G. M. Hamdani, a former deputy Minister in Sheikli 
Abdullah’s Government, who had previously resigned from the 
National Conference. Mr. Mirza Afzal Beg, the former Revenue 
Minister, who had been arrested with Sheikh Abdullah in 
August 1953, was released in November 1954 and immediately 
joined the Opposition group (now numbering eight members), 
which took the name of the Socialist Democratic Front. 

The Budget debates In March 1955 gave rise to healed exchanges 
between Mr. Beg and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Beg demanded on March 6 an mdependent judicial inquiry into 
the events of August 1953, when, he aUeged, more than 1,000 people 
had been killed by the pohee, and accused the Government of having 
** murdered democracy ” Ho denied that he and Sheikh Ahduuah 
had conspired with foreigners to make Kashmir an independent 
State, and asserted that there was “ an obesssion of foreign intrigue 
in the minds of Government members, 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who described Mr Beg as Sheikh 
Abdullah’s ” evil genius,” subsequently stated on March 17 that if 
he had not been sworn to secrecy, he would have published the 
correspondence between Sheikh Abdullah and Mr. Nehru to 
that there had been a conspiracy in the State since 194i9. Shenm 
Abdullah was reported on March 22 to have asked Mr. Nehru to 
publish the correspondence between them. 

A “ Plebiscite Front,” with Mr. Beg as president and Mr. 
Hamdani as secretary, was formed on Aug. 10, 1955, by seven 
members of the Legislative Assembly and a Kashmiri member 
of the Indian Parliament to campaign for the holding of a 
free and impartial plebiscite under U.N. auspices, the wim- 
drawal of Indian and Pakistani forces from Kashmir, the 
restoration of civil liberties, and free elections. A number of 
other Opposition groups, including the Kashmir Political 
Conference, the Kashmir Democratic Union, and the Kashmir 
branch of the Praja Socialist Party, subsequently announced 
their support for this programme. The Kashmir Government, 
however, took immediate counter-action, all public meetings 
and processions being banned in Srinagar on Aug. 28 to prevent 
clashes between Government and Opposition supporters, and 
a number of Plebiscite Front sijokesmen being airested for 
activities prejudicial to the security of the State. 


Among those arrested were Mr. A. G. Goni, a member of the 
L^rialative Assembly ; Mr. G. M. (a brother of Mr. Mirza Aizal 
Beg) and Hakim HabibuBah, both members of the Legislative 
Assembly ; Mr G. M Karra, a promment barrister and president of 
the Kashmir Pohtical Conference ; and Mr. Mirza Afzal Beg himself, 
who was arrested on Nov 19. Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, president 
of the Kashmir Democratic Union and a founder-member with 
Sheikh Abdullah of the National Conference, was arrested on Sept. 8 
m New Delhi (where he had lived smee 1950) under the Indian 
Preventive Detention Act. He had been a lea^ng advocate of a 
free plebiscite in Kashmir. 

Political Developments in Azad Kashmir* 

Serious unrest was reported to have developed in the Poonch 
area of Azad Kashmir (the Pakistani-controUed territory) in 
April 1955, and to have been followed by the imposition of 
martial law and numerous arrests. Although no official details 
were published in Pakistan, the Civil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore) wrote on July 3 that the situation in Azad Kashmir 
was “very grave indeed,” and called for an immediate 
mdependent high-level inquiry. 

Economic and Social Developments* 

Recent economic and social developments in the Indian- 
controlled and Pakistam-controUed areas of Kashmir are 
summarized below : 

Indian Kashmir. The final draft of the State Government’s second 
Five-Yoar Plan, for which a sum of Rs. 350,000,000 (£26,500,000) 
had boon sanctioned by the Planning Commission, was published in 
December 1955 The largest allocations were for irrigation (Rs. 

46.000. 000), electric power developments (Rs. 35,000,000), education 
and pubhc health (Rs 30,000,000 each), community projects 
(Rs. 20,000,000), and agriculture and animal hnsbandir (Rs. 

17.000. 000). The setting-up of a State Development Committee 
under the chairmanship of Bakshi Ghnlam Mohammed had been 
announced in January 1955. 

A year earlier (Oct 14, 1954) Bakshi Ghnlam Mohammed had 
announced that work would begin on the extension of the rajlwa>y 
from Pathankot (Bast Punjab) to Lakhimpur, as a first step towards 
linking Jammu with the Indian railway system, and on the con- 
struction of a new tunnel through the Banihal range. He also stated 
that progress had been made in irrigation schemes which would 
help to make Kashmir seTf-sufflcIont In rice production, and that 
work had been begun on the construction of a flood control channel 
45 miles long between Narwal and the Wular Lake. Under the 
Government’s free education plan 500 now schools had been opened, 
free board was being provided for students from backward classes, 
and mobile schools had been established for nomadic tribes 

The Banihal tunnel, to which Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed referred, 
is intended to provide a permanent road link between India and the 
Kashmir VaUey. Unlike the existing tunnel through the Banihal 
range, which is closed by snow during the winter, the new tunnel 
will be located at a height where there is no heavy snowfall , when 
completed it will be the longest in Asia, over a mile in length. It is 
expected to be finished by the winter of 1956, at a cost of over 
Bs 30,000,000. 

Azad Kashmir. The Pakistani Government announced in September 
1954 that it had sanctioned Rs. 2,500,000 for development schemes 
in Azad Kashmir, and that the Azad Kashmir Development Board 
had approved schemes costing over Rs. 1,500,000 for agricultural and 
forest development. A subsequent statement claimed that 500 new 
primary schools and a uumher of high schools and colleges had been 
opened * that the number of students had risen to about 200,000 , 
and that it was planned to convert 389 primary schools into technical 
schools with modem equipment, and to open about 100 primary 
schools and two adult education centres every year. 

The Nekowal Incident* 

It was stated in New Delhi on May 17, 1055, that the U.N. 
observers who had investigated the Nekowal incident (see 
14303 A) had found that a small Indian party had been attacked 
by a large and well-armed Pakistani border police force ; that 
the attack was premeditated; and that it had taken place 
on Indian territory* 

Ho statement about the U.N. findings was made in Karachi, bnt 
the Pakistani Press maintained that, in accordance with the terms 
of an agreement reached in 1950 between senior military officers of 
both sides, Indian soldiers were restricted from entering the Nekowal 
area and should have given prior notice to the Pakistani authorities 
if they wanted to enter the area In order to cultivate land. Com- 
menting on these reports, an ofiloial spokesman In New Delhi refuted 
what he called ” attempts to belittle and question the findings of 
the U.N. observers’ report and to justify wanton aggression resorted 
to by the Pakistan police.” 

As a result of the observers’ report, India lodged a com- 
pensation claim for 1,200,000 rupees with Pakistan. Mr. 
Nehru stated on Dec. 3, 1955, however, that Pakistan had so 
far refused to accept liability, in spite of several approaches, 
and had declined to accept the facts as stated hy the Indian 
Government. — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ 
Offices, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, 
Madras - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Kashmir, 14303 A 5 I 3 <i 3 ^ A*) 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM Television, - B.B.C. and 

I.T*A. Developments. - 5,000,000 Television Licences. 

Developments in recent months in connexion with the 
television services of the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
with commercial television are summarized below. 

B.B.G. Services. 

Frojiosed Schools Television Service. The Corporation announced 
on Nov. 23, 1955, that it proposed to manginate an experimental 
service of school television in the antniim of 1957. The service would 
consist initially of two or three transmissions weekly for secondary 
schools, and would probably at first deal mainly with eurrent affairs 
and science Miss Enid Love, Assistant Head of School Broadcasting 
(Sound), and a former headmistress of a girls’ grammar school, had 
been appointed head of the new service 

Colour Television. A sen^ of experimental transmissions m colour 
from the Alexandra Palace studios began on Oct. 10, 1955. The 
B B.C. explamed that these transmissions (mainly of still patterns, 
demonstration colour films, and simple studio shots, designed to 
provide technical information) were being carried out by agreement 
with the Television Advisory Committee, which had been asked by 
the Postmaster-General to report on the whole field of colour tele- 
vision. They should not he regarded, however, as an mdication of 
an early start with colour transmission. 

B. B.C. Purchase of Film Studios. The purchase by the B-B.C. for 
£350,000 of Ealing Film Studios, where many notable films had been 
produced since the war, was announced on Oct. 19, 1955 The studios 
will be used by the Corporation as a permanent home for the film 
department of its television service. 

Resignatioii. of Director of Television. It was announced on Nov. 20, 

1955, that Sir George Barnes, the Corporation’s director of television, 
would resign with effect from Aug. 31, 1956, in order to take up the 
appomtment of Prmcipal of the University College of North 
Staffordshire. 

Independent Television. 

Religious Sunday Programmes. The Independent Television 
Authority and Associated Television Ltd. announced jointly on Ian 2, 

1956, that, hegmmng on Jan. 8, regular rehgious programmes or 
services would be broadcast by the latter company on Sundays at 
7 p.m., i.e. within the Sunday “ closed penod ” (see 14472 A). In a 
separate statement the I.T A- explained that the programme com- 
panies operating at the week-ends were anxious to introduce a 
religious element , although no advertisements would be allowed in 
connexion with religious features, the companies were finding the 
money for their production The Central Rehgious Advisory Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting had agreed, after careful consideration, that 
the I T.A. (and the B.B C . if it wished) should he free to put on 
religious programmes on Sunday evenings. The statement added 
that with the B.B C.’s concurrence the I T A would draw advice on 
broad issues from the Central Religious Advisory Committee, hut 
had appointed a sub -committee of three (representing the Anglican, 
Nonconformist, and Roman Catholic churches) for consultation on 
day-to-day problems. 

Momii^ Television Programmes. Saturday morning programmes 
for the London area (provided by Associated Television Ltd.) were 
discontinued from Dec. 24, 1955, and morning programmes on 
Mondays to Fridays for the same area (provided by Associated- 
Rediffusion Ltd.) from Jan 9, 1956. 

It was stated in the Press that advertising m the mornmg had 
been ** negligible ” since independent television started , viewer 
research figures showed that the size of the audiences had never risen 
above 10 per cent of the potential, and was usually no more than 
about 4-6 per cent. 

Editorial Resignations from Independent Television News Service. 

It was announced on Jan 13 that Mr. Aidan Crawley (see 14472 A) 
and Mr. Richard Goold-Adams, respectively editor-in-chief and 
deputy-editor of Independent Television News, had resigned ; Mr. 
Crawley had, however, agreed to carry on for six months or until 
his successor was ready to take over. Mr Crawley explamed on 
Jan. 14 that the mam leason ” for his resignation was his ** con- 
viction that a board composed of representatives of contractors who 
differ so widely m their outlook towards television is incapable of 
maintaining a consistent pohey towards the news,” and that the 
only way to ensure proper handling of the news was for the Independ- 
ent Television Authority itself to take over the news company. It 
was explained m the Press that the resignations of Mr Crawley and 
Mr. Goold-Adams followed disagreements with the board of Independ- 
ent Television News about the importance of the television news 
service and the tune and money to be spent on it ; during the past 
few weeks, it was pointed out, the I T.N. bulletin had been cut and 
relegated to ” lean ” viewing times. 

The Independent Television Authority announced on Jan 17 
that it had opened discussions with the programme companies on 
” how best to oiganize, in the light of experience, the control and 
direction of the news company in order to consolidate the successful 
start that has been made.” The statement added “ There wiU be 
no change tn the presentation of the news as an essential part of 
balanced programmes, or in broad editorial policy.” 

Ending of ” Spot ” Advertising. The I.T.A. announced on Jan. 24 
th^ *^spot” advertisements — dehvered immediately before, after, 
ox during breaks in television programmes by compi,rea appearing 
in -the iprograi^ in future be disallowed, to avoid the 

possfbilSy M viewers interring that the programmes themselves had 
b‘e^ iSp^ljl^ lornfoggested by advertisers It would, however, be 


prepared to review the matter when the system of advertising 
control established by the Television Act became better known, and 
meanwhile programme contractors would be allowed a mouth’s 
grace to enable current commitments to be met. 

Rival Television Audiences. 

The B.B.C announced on Dec. 4, 1955, that its audience research 
depaHment estimated that durmg the first eight weeks of rival 
television programmes an average of 56 per cent of people in the 
London area, who could tune In either to B.B C or I.T.A. pro- 
grammes, had chosen those provided by the B B.C. The statement 
added that although it was true that ” at eertam times a majority 
of those viewing chose to watch the I.T A programme,” more often 
“ the BBC programme was the majority choice ” The B.B C. 
figures were derived from a partial census of a section of the population 
m certain districts chosen at random. 

The B.B C. claim, however was contested by the I T.A., which, 
m a statement issued on the same day, asserted that figures provided 
by two mdependent research agencies (using programme-recording 
meters attached to several hundred television receivers chosen at 
random m the London area) gave the I T A, share of possible audiences 
at ” round about 55 per cent ” An Associated Television spokesman 
stated that mdependent research companies had estimated that 
77 per cent of the viewing audience on Sundays preferred the 
programmes produced by A T.V. to those of the BBC, and that 
the figure for Saturdays was 71 per cent. 

The Post Office announced on Nov. 23, 1955, that the five 
millionth television licence had been issued m October. The 
number of sound only ” licences in force at Oct. 31 was 
given as 9,130,223, including 286,755 licences for sets fitted 
in cars. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

^rev. rep. 14444 A ; LT.A., I447^ A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — U.K. Withdrawal from Partici- 
pation in Wairakei Heavy Water Project. 

It was announced m London and Wellington on Jan. 26 
that the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority had decided to 
withdraw from participation in the Wairakei heavy water 
scheme because the cost of the heavy water plant would be 
much higher than had been originally estimated. 

The statement said that the ekmmation. of the heavy water plant 
meant that the project now became solely one for electric power 
development, and that the N.Z. Government would ” proceed 
actively ” with this work. The deletion of the heavy water plant 
would enable about 50 per cent more power to be developed, as the 
steam which would have been used for heavy water production 
would now he utilized to drive further turbines Any financial costs 
incurred on account of the heavy water proposals would be met by 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, whilst Geothermal Development 
Ltd. (the joint U-K.-N.Z company formed, for undertaking the 
construction of the factory and the subsequent production of heavy 
water) would be wound up In due course. 

The proposal to develop a heavy water project at Wairakei 
had first been announced in March 1953. In December, 1953, 
the U.K. Government had announced its -withdrawal from the 
scheme, hut in July 1954 it had reversed its decision and 
decided to participate. — (Tunes - Directorate of Information 
Services, Wellington)(Prev. rep. Wairakei Scheme, 14072 A.) 

C. NORTH KOREA. — Death Sentence imposed on 
former Foreign Minister. 

The Soviet Tass Agency announced on Dec. 18 that a North 
Korean military court had passed sentence of death on Pak 
Hen Yen, a former Foreign Minister of the Korean Democratic 
Repuhhc (North Korea), after he had been found guilty of 

espionage, subversion, murder, and terrorism.” Pak Hen Yen 
had been leader of the South Korean Communists until 1946, 
when he fled to North Korea. 

The Tass Agency quoted reports from Pyongyang alleging that 
Pak Hen Yen had acted under the orders of General Hodges (the 
former U S- Commander in South Korea) and the U S Embassy in 
Seoul, and that he had ” worked against the setting up of a patriotic 
government m South Korea until he was sent to North Korea under 
General Hodges* instructions ” It was also alleged that he had been 
an American agent smee 1921, and subsequently a Japanese agent 
since 1925 ; that he had betrayed leaders of the Korean Communist 
Party to the Japanese authorities ; and that, while occupying a 
leading position in the Commmiist Party in South Korea, he was in 
reality ” a traitor and provocateur endeavouring to disrupt the 
revolutionary movement from within.” 

It was stated that Pak Hen Yen had confessed to all the 
charges brought against him. (New York Herald Tribune) 

D. ARAB LEAGUE. — Economic Organization. 

It was announced in Cairo on Jan. 26 that the Economic 
Council of the Arab League had approved the estabhshment 
of an inter- Arab organization for economic development, with 
a capital of £20,000,000 to be financed jointly by member- 
States in proportion to their contnbution to the League’s 
general funds. The Council also approved the formation of a 
company to exploit minerals m the Dead Sea area, with a 
capital of £4,000,000 and headquarters in Amman. (Times) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA -ETHIOPIA -EGYPT. — President 
Tito’s State Visits to Ethiopia and Egs^t. - Discussions 
with Emperor HaHe Selassie and Colonel Nasser. - 
Criticisms of Baghdad Pact. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia left Belgrade on Dec. 1, 1955, 
for an official visit to Ethiopia and Egypt, accompanied by 
M. Koca Popovich (State Secretary for Foreign ASairs) and 
other high-ranking officials. Travellmg in the Presidential 
yacht Galeb through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, President 
Tito landed at the Eritrean port of Assab on Dec. 10, arriving 
on Dec. 14 at Addis Ababa after a 600-mile motor journey. 

Durmg his stay m the Ethiopian capital President Tito 
attended a number of official functions, mcludmg a State 
banquet given by the Emperor Haile Selassie. Conversations 
also took place between the Emperor and the President, as 
well as between Yugoslav and Ethiopian Mmisters. 

On Dec. 19 the Emperor and President Tito left Addis Ababa 
for Asmara, the capital of Entrea, callmg en route at a number 
of towns and visitmg historic monuments. The President’s 
visit concluded on Dec. 24, when he left Massawa on board 
the GaUb after having presented the Emperor vyith a Yugoslav- 
built yacht. On the same date a jomt official communique 
was issued in Addis Ababa on the results of the visit. 

The communique said that during President Tito’s stay m Ethiopia, 
hy which he had returned the Emperor’s State visit to Yugoslavia m 

1954, the “ friendly relations existmg between the two countiies 
through their common struggle for the presei vation of their independ- 
ence had found full expression.” The conversations between President 
Tito, the Emperor, and their Ministers had been conducted “ m an 
atmosphere of oordiahty and full mutual understanding,” and a 
” broad exchange of views ” had taken place “ on the mtemational 
situation, including the situation in the Middle Bast, as well as on 
questions directly affecting the relations between the two countries ” 

** As regards the international situation,” the commumqu5 went 
on, ** there was identity of views m appraising the prmcipal inter- 
national problems and the most efficacious ways of consolidating 
general peace and the realization of general prosperity It was 
jointly stated that this goal can he accomphshed only on the basis 
of respecting the prmolples of independence, sovereignty, integrity, 
and equality of all countries 

** Significance is attached by both sides to free international trade 
and the broadest mtemational oo-operation m the economic field, 
especially economic and technical assistance for the development of 
the under-developed countries, without discrimination towards any 
country or area, primarily by usmg the appropriate U N bodies 
... A special contribution would be made to such co-operation by an 
agreement between the great Powers on the limitation of armaments 
and the utilization of atomic power for peaceful purposes 

“ The consistent devotion of the two countries to the principles of 
the XJ.N was noted with satisfaction Based, m accordance with 
these principles, on constructive co-operation with the greatest 
number of countries, regardless of ideological and other differences, 
the policy of Ethiopia and Yugoslavia offers a significant contribution 
to the consohdation of peace . . ” 

The communique noted with great satisfaction ” that Yugoslav- 
Ethiopian relations were “ growing ever closer,” and said that it 
had been agreed to bring about still greater mutual assistance and 
rapprochement through both existing and new forms of co-operation, 
especially m the economic and technical spheres ” The need for 
promoting scientific and cultural co-operation was also stressed 

Marshal Tito landed at Suez on Dec. 28 and later the same 
day arrived in Cairo, where he was met by Colonel Nasser 
and other Egyptian leaders. This was the second meetmg 
between the two statesmen, following a lengthy talk which 
they bad had on board the GaUb in the Suez Canal on Feb. 5, 

1955, during Marshal Tito‘s return from his visit to India 
and Burma. 

It had been annoimced after the earlier meeting that increasing 
efforts would he made ‘*to take advantage of the existing close 
relations between Yugoslavia and Egypt and the possibilities for the 
further development of these relations,” and that President Tito 
had accepted an invitation from Colonel Nasser to visit Cairo, 
later in the year. 

During his stay in the Egyptian capital President Tito and 
his collaborators had a number of discussions with Colonel 
Nasser and Dr. Fawzi (the Egyptian Foreign Minister) on the 
international situation, mcludmg Middle Eastern problems. 
The Yugoslav visitors also attended a State banquet at the 
Abdin Palace, visited the Pyramids and other antiquities near 
Cairo, and spent several days at Luxor and Aswan, in Upper 
Egypt. After returning to Cairo on Jan. 8 President Tito had 
further discussions with the Egyptian leaders, sailing on Jan. 6 
from Alexandria. 

A joint communique was issued In Cairo on Jan 5 saying that 
President Tito and Colonel Nasser, “ continuing the talks they had on 
Feb. 5, 1955, exchanged views on the international situation, including 
problems of Sonthem Europe and the Near East, as well as on the 
further development and consolidation of relations and co-operation 
between the two countries. These talks took place In an atmosphere of 
cordiality and mutual understanding. ...” The statement continued : 


” (1) President Tito and President Nasser noted with satisfaction 
the identity of their views on the fundamental questions of the 
present mtemational situation. They consider that during the past 
years . . . the general danger of war has receded and the general 
situation has improved. However, the retention of methods from 
the past and from the time of the acute ‘ cold war ’ results m periodical 
tension m different areas, which necessarily impedes the general 
tendency towards a relaxation of tension It is the view of the two 
heads of State that a solution of world problems should be approached 
in new constructive ways Among these is, in the first place, the 
problem of acceleratmg the process of strengthening the independence 
of countries which have recently achieved sovereignty, as weU as the 
process of giving sovereignty to those nations which are still dependent, 
and the process of economic development of under-developed 
coimtries 

“ The two heads of State consider that . these problems should 
he solved m conformity with the U N Charter on the basis of full 
equahty and non-mterference m the internal affairs of other countries 
Every effort m this direction would lead to the relaxation of tension 
and, at the same time would expand the basis lor negotiation and 
agreement as the only methods of solving existing conflicts. The 
pohoy of non-ahgnment, to which both countries remain consistently 
devoted, becomes even moie sigmficant in this connexion. 

” Both Presidents wish to reiterate that the policy which they 
have adopted . is not a passive but a positive, active, and con- 
structive pohey seekmg to lead to world-wide collective security 
They also agree that a pohey of mihtary blocs and pacts mevitably 
results m a suicidal armaments race, causes misunderstanding among 
nations, and heightens tension m the world. They expressed their 
conviction that peace can be consohdated by co-operation m all 
fields on the basis of the mdependence and full equahty of all nations. 
The decisions adopted at the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung in 
April, 1955, gave expression to these principles and are directed 
towards aims in which both Egypt and Yugoslavia believe, and for 
the achievement of which they are steadfastly working, m accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the U.N Charter ” 

(2) After notmg “ with particular satisfaction ” the ” fruitful 
co-operation ” of both countries in the U.N , the statement welcomed 
the recent decision of the U.N- General Assembly to adroit 16 
countries to memhership (see 14637 A). It also welcomed the efforts 
of the UN to reach agreement on disarmament, and noted with 
satisfaction ” the progress made withm the U.N towards the organized 
utilization of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and for the 
well-bemg of aU nations ” 

As regards Egyptian- Yugoslav relations, President Tito and 
Colonel Nasser declared that they had “ noted withsatisfaction that 
these relations have become ever closer and firmer during the past 
years, and that they are inspired by a spirit of sincere friendship. 

. . . The fundamental elements for the creation of close ties of friend- 
ship and mutual understandmg arise principally from the fact that 
both peoples are firmly resolved to defend their hard-won freedom 
and independence, that they are confronted hy similar problems 
regarding then internal development and progress, and that they 
hold identical views on the fundamental questions of foreign policy 
and economic co-operation. 

“ The two Presidents are firmly resolved to contmue developing 
the relations between their countries in the political, economic, 
cultural, and other fields, based on mutual respect, joint interests, 
and permanent non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. It 
has been established that there are broad possibilities for the develop- 
ment of mutual beneficial co-operation, and it was decided to make 
further efforts towards strengthening trade and economic co-opera- 
tion Agreement was also reached on the strengthemng of cultural 
ties The usefulness of further mutual exchanges of views in order 
to examine joint problems and to strengthen their relations was 
specially emphasized.” 

M. Popovich told a press conference on the same date that 
there was no question of Yugoslav mediation in the Israeli-Arab 
conflict, and “ even less question ” of intervention on the part 
of President Tito. 

Before leavmg Egypt, President Tito gave a press inter- 
view on Jan. 6 in which he strongly criticized the Baghdad 
Pact. Replying to a remark that th^ pact had been referred 
to as “"the northern wall of defence in the Middle East,” 
President Tito said that m his view the pact did not “ represent 
a wall against anyone,” nor did he think that it served the 
interests of the countries of that part of the world because 
it “ disunites them.” 

President Tito arrived back in Belgrade on Jan. 12. 

Addressing the crowds which welcomed him in Belgrade, President 
Tito referred to statements in foreign newspapers to the effect that 
in his remarks on Jan. 6 he had attacked the Baghdad Pact for 
the first time,” and that his statement was ” a blow to Yugoslavia’s 
allies ” n e , Turkey, a member both of the Balkan Pact and the 
Baghdad Pact 1 He declared In this connexion • ” This is not the 
first time that I have criticized the Baghdad Pact. I have now been 
myself to the countries concerned, and I have seen that this pact Is 
causing concern to these people and that I was right when I said 
that I considered it an element of disunity rather than of unification 
in the Middle East. The pact carries new elements of unrest and 
creates new hotbeds of possible conflicts. It could not be an efficient 
means of defence as far as military effectiveness Is concerned, as 
these peoples were unable to create any large military forces befoi^ 
and cannot do so now. I consider that as the peoples, if left to 
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themselves, do not want any snch arrangements or pacts, these 
should not be imposed on them by force. If one wants to help certain 
nations and gain their sympathies, this conld be better achieved by 
giving them economic assistance and helpmg them to raise them- 
^Ives ont of their under- developed conditions . . Until recently 

there existed two basic hotbeds — ^the Far East and Enrope — bm 
now there is this third dangerous hotbed which could bring a 
catastrophe upon mankind.** 

Speaking of the Egyptian arms purchases from Czechoslovakia, 
President Tito gave it as his view that Egypt was not armmg for 
purposes of revenge. “ The Egyptians,’* he said, ** wish to preserve 
peace, and consider that they have the right to purchase arms where 
they can . . . because in this way they will strengthen their 
independence. We beheve that Egsnpt is a mature nation, that her 
leaders are intelhgent, and that no danger threatens from her 
re-arming.” 

After appealing for ** unselfish aid ** for the under-developed 
countries as the best means of winning their sympathies,” rather 
than arming uhem in order to create blocs,” President Tito said that 
both in Ethiopia and Egypt he had found a shnilar outlook to his 
own. These countries had different systems from Yugoslavia, but 
he had seen that such difference “ do not m the least hinder co-opera- 
tion between countries and peoples provided they have smcere 
feelings towards each other, have no intention of mterfermg m the 
internal affairs of others, and wish to co-operate on an equal footing 
and to help each other. These visits, as well as my visits to India 
and Burma last year, prove that there exist m the world conditions 
for taking a new path — ^the path of mutual understanding and the 
settlement of problems in a peaceful way, without the need to 
speak from * positions of strength,’ without the need for sabre- 
rattling, and without the need for an arms race. The peoples we 
visited want peace as much as the peoples of Yugoslavia- . - 

In a statement on Jan. 10 on his arrival at Pula (Pola), 
President Tito had said that all the Arab peoples looked upon 
Yugoslavia “ as an example of how they should develop quite 
freely, without discrimination from any side, to govern 
themselves.” — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev* rep. President Tito, 
Visits to India and Burma, 14040 A ; Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s Visit to Yugoslavia, 14026 D.) 

A. GUATEMAIAu'—Election of Constituent Assembly. 
0 New Constitution. - President Castillo Armas confirmed 
in OiSBce. - Abortive Coup d’Etat. - General Elections. - 
Ex-President Arbenz Guzman granted Asylum in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Following the overthrow of the pro-Communist regime of 
Preadent Arbenz Guzman in July 1954, and the assumption of 
power by an ojnaiy junta headed by Colonel Castillo Armas (who 
was subsequently elected President), elections were held on 
Oct. 10, 1954, for a Constituent Assembly to draw up a new 
constitution. Pohtical parties as such remained banned, and 
the election resulted in an overwhelmmg victory for the 
Govenunent’s National Anti-Communist Front, which won 
63 out of the 66 seats. 

At the same time a plebiscite was held on an ** open ballot ” 
system to decide whether or not Colonel Castillo Armas should remam 
as President, the electors being required to appear in person before 
the polling committees and answer publicly ** yes ” or ** no ” to the 
question : “ Bo you wish Colonel Castillo Armas to continue as 
President of the Republic for a period to be fixed by the National 
Assembly ? ” The plebiscite restilted in an overwhelming majority 
for Colonel OastiUo Armas, who received 485,693 votes against only 
400 cast against him. The Constituent Assembly subsequently pro- 
posed that he should be proclaimed constitutional President for a 
five-year term, and on Nov. 6, 1954, Colonel Castillo Armas was 
accordingly installed as President of Guatemala until March 15, 1960. 

During 1955 a draft Constitution was drawn up by a 17- 
member committee of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly 
debated the draft in the latter half of 1955, approving on 
Dec- 30 the final version of the new Constitution, which will 
come into force on March 1, 1956- 

The principal new provisions of the Constitution, as compared with 
the previous (1945) constitution, included the following : 

(1) The fonctioniog of Communist or totalitarian parties was 
forbidden, and any Communist activity, whether individual or m a 
group, was made a criminal ofifence 

(2) For the filrst time since 1871, when the Roman Catholic Church 
was disestablished in Guatemala, religious organizations were granted 
juridical status, the right to own or dispose of property, and the right 
to teach religion in public schools The existing ban against ministers 
of religion participating In politics was, however, continued. 

Flections were held on Dec. 18, 1955, for a new unicameral 
Congress of 66 members, to take office on March 1, 1956- They 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for one of the pro- 
AcdministratijOn groups, which campaigned under the name of 
h^aiidnal Elfdtbrad Alliance and won all the 66 seats. 

group contested the Sections under 
i of pie f National Anti-Communist Front,” comprising 


the traditional “ liberal ” or anti-clerical elements in Guate- 
malan politics ; it failed, however, to secure any seats. Voting 
was extremely low, amoimting to no more than 25 per cent 
in some areas. 

The Opposition groups boycotted the elections on the ground that 
the electoral procedure had been unfairly weighted against them. In 
particular, they argued that the election had been held at too early 
a date, giving them no time to oigamze a campaign ; that the con- 
stitutional provision requiring a party to produce the signatures of 
5,000 members before it could be registered was designed to intimidate 
people and dissuade them from joining opposition groups ; and that 
the provision making the ballot secret for hterate voters but public 
for ilhterate voters (who comprise a majority of the electorate) implied 
that pressure would be brought to hear upon the latter. 

Other developments in Guatemala during the past 15 months 
are summarized below : 

Abortive Coup d’Etat- An attempted coup d'ifat took place on 
Jan. 20, 1955, when civilian and military rebels unsuccessfully tried 
to occupy the military base of La Aurora, outside the capital. A 
Government communique said that the plot was Communist-inspired 
and had been led by Colonel Francisco Cosenza, formerly Chief of the 
A TP Staff and Ambassador to Italy under President Arbenz Guzman. 
Over 400 persons were arrested and it was later announced that 11 
had been brought to trial, of whom nme had been released and two, 
after beir® sentenced to death, had had their sentences commuted 
to 20 years* imprisonment. Colonel Francisco Cosenza himself fled 
to El Salvador, hut, after havmg been asked to leave that country, 
sought permission to enter Costa Rica. Colonel Elfego Monzon, one 
of the origmal members of the military junta which took control 
in Guatemala when President Arbenz was overthrown, was alleged 
to have been implicated in the plot , he was arrested and flown out 
of the country, a Presidential spokesman stating that he had been 
** assigned to a South American diplomatic post ** 

Confiscation of Property of Former Government’’s Supporters. 
FoUowmg the expiry of the period of grace granted m September 
1954 to ofiBcials of President Arbenz’s Government for furnishing 
proof that their properties had been acquired honestly, a commission 
was appointed m April 1955 to confiscate those properties which 
had not been satisfactorily accounted for. This commission sub- 
sequently recommended the confiscation of the properties of 38 
people who had not contested the proceedings. 

New Foreign Minister- Sefior Ricardo Quinonez wets appointed 
Foreign Minister on Jan 7, 1956, m succession to Sefior Bommgo 
Goicolea. The latter had succeeded Sefior Carlos Salazar on 
Jan. 10, 1955. 

Ex-President Arbenz Guzman, who liad fled from Guatemala 
to Mexico, subsequently went to Switzerland and from there 
to Czechoslovakia, where he stated on Nov. 25, 1955, that he 
intended to make his home in Prague for an indefimte period. 
Two other former Commumst leaders in Guatemala, Sefior 
Carlos Manuel Pellicer and Sefior Ricardo Raul de Leon, had 
earlier left Argentma (where they had been given asylum) for 
Czechoslovakia. Colonel Jaime Rosenberg and Colonel Rogelio 
Cruz Wer, the former chiefs of the Guatemalan secret police, 
were released by the Mexican authorities on May 24, 1955, after 
the Guatemalan Government had lost an action for their 
extradition on charges of mass murder, — (Bank of London and 
South America, Fortnightly Review - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Pans - Times) 

(Prev. rep. Guatemala, 13826 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — War Damage Payments. 

The War Damage Commission announced on Jan. 17 that 
it had paid out £27,250,000 during 1955, compared with 
£32,000,000 in 1954 and £38,000,000 in 1953. 

The Commiseiou made 21,000 “ cost of works ” payments for 
repairs during the year, and 6,700 payments on account or as instal- 
ments. The amount involved was £22,500,000, of which about 
£5,000,000 was for the repair and rebuilding of houses. The report 
said that as most of the war damage claims of owners of houses and 
small businesses had been met, and it was possible for public bodies 
to proceed with large rebuilding projects, the War Damage Com- 
mission were making payments for the repair or rebuilding of many 
substantial and well-loiown buildings. 

So far the War Damage Commission has paid out 
£1,174,000,000 in 4,678,000 separate payments. The peak year 
for payments was 1947, since when the annual amounts paid 
have steadily declined. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 13373 F.) 

C. JAPAN. — New Ambassador in Washington. 

A Tokio announcement of Jan. 22 stated that the Japanese 
Cabmet had approved the appointment of Mr. Masayuki Tani, 
adviser to Mr, Shigemitsu (the Foreign Minister), as Ambassador 
to the United States in place of Mr. Sadao Iguchi, retiring. 
Mr. Tani, a former Ambassador to China, was Foreign Minister 
in General Tojo’s Cabinet, and became principal adviser to Mr. 
Shigemitsu when the first Hatoyama Cabinet was formed. 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13571 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Production in 1955. " 
Loss of 2,000^000 Tons. - Figures for Fourth Quarter of 1955. 
- Mr. Bowman appointed Chairman of N.C.B. 

Final revised figures published by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power on Jan. 11, 1956, gave the total output of saleable coal 
in 1955 as 221,563,200 tons (210,192,800 tons deep-mined, 
11,370,400 tons opencast), compared with 223,019,800 tons 
(213,561,300 tons deep-inmed, 10,058,500 tons opencast) in 
1954. The loss of over 2,000,000 tons, as compared with 1954 
production, was thus more than accounted for by the fall m 
the output of deep-mmed coal. 

Only two divisions— the Northern and the East Midlemds — ^in- 
creased their output, provisional tonnage figures for the divisions 
hemg as follows (1954 figures in parentheses) . Scottish, 22,036,200 
(22,577,200) ; Northern, 13,486,800 (13,478,900) , Durham, 

25,586,700 (25,914,000); North-Eastern, 43,805,800 (45,615,700), 
North-Western, 15,623,400 (15,646,100) : East Midlands, 46,071,500 

(45.570.400) ; West Midlands, 17.746,900 (18,038,700), South- 

Western, 24,223,600 (25,058,900) ; South-Eastern, 1,526,300 

(1.661.400) . 

The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism m the fouridi. quarter of 1955 : 
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Total 
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Pro- 
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Tons 

Tons 

Tons 
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October . , 

4,354,975 

267,575 

4,622,550 

4,055,750 

314,500 

November 

4,433,325 

235,375 

4,668,700 

4,382,250 

4,667,200 

318.000 

309.000 

December 

4,098.380 

180,040 

4,278,420 
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coal-face 
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face 

earner 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

October . . 

699,200 

287,300 

4.96 

3.333 

1.251 

12.91 

November 

699,150 

287,325 

5.03 

3,345 

1.260 

12.27 

December 

699,860 

287,320 

4.70 

3.110 

1.236 

12.12 


Other recent developments m connexion with the coal 
industry are summarized below ; 


N.C.B. Quarterly Report. The Board’s accounts for the third 
quarter of 1955, pubhshed on Doe. 13, showed that profits on collieries, 
opencast mines, and ancillary undertakings totalled £2,362,452, of 
which opencast mining accounted for about £1,900,000. After 
charging about £5,250,000 for interest and about £2,000,000 for 
losses on imported coal, there was an estimated deficit of £4,970,582, 
compared with one of £19,189,054 in the second quarter. Tho Board 
explained that the loss on imported coal would have been much 
higher but for the arrangement made m July under which a charge 
of 3s. 2d had been added to the price of aU coal, both home-produced 
and imported.to offset losses on coal bought abroad. This levy had 
produced £6,537,966 in the quarter, and without it the loss on 
imported coal would have amounted to about £8,500,000. 

Cut iu Coal Imports. It was announced on Deo. 7 that Britain had 
agreed to forego temporarily 100,000 tons of coal imports contracted 
to be delivered by European Coal and Steel Community countries 
during the first quarter of 1956. It was stated in the Press that in 
the first nine months of 1955 British coal imports had been running 
at an annual rate of nearly 5,000,000 tons. Recently, however, the 
rate had been lower, and the agreement to forego deliveries tempor- 
arily had been made possible by the fact that British coal stocks were 
higher than had been anticipated. 

Mining Accidents. Provisional figures published on Jan. 15, 1956, 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power gave the numbers killed and 
injured in pit accidents in 1955 as 423 and 1,899 respectively, com- 
pared with 371 killed and 1,855 injured in 1954. 

N.C.B- Staff Appointment. The N C.B. announced on Nov. 7 the 
appointment of Mr. J. H. Mitchell, an assistant secretary in the 
Mlmstry of Labour and National Service, to the new post of Deputy 
Director-General (Manpower and Training) in the industrial relations 
department at national headquarters. The establishment of an 
industrial relations department had been recommended in the Fleck 
Committee’s report (see 14115 A). 

New Part-time Members of N.C.B. It was announced on Deo. 31, 
1955, that the Minister of Fuel and Power had appointed the following 
as part-time members of the N.C.B. — ^Mr, S. P, Chambers, a deputy- 
chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. , Mr. J Crawford, 
general president, National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives ; 
Mr W. L. Heywood, general secretary, National Union of Dyers, 
Bleachers, and Textile Workers ; and Sir Henry Wilson, deputy- 
chairman, Powell DufCryn Ltd. The appointments (which took effect 
Immediately and will be for three years) were made to fill the places 
on the Board previously held by Lord Heyworth and Mr J. H. 
Hambro (who had resigned in February » 1955) and by Mr. Gavin 
Martin and Alderman William Bayhss (whose appointments had 
expired). 

The Minister of Fuel and Power (Mr. Aubrey Jones) 
announced on Jan. 17 that he had appomted Mr. James 
Bowman, the vice-chairman of the National Coal Board, to 
succeed Sir Hubert Houldsworth as dhairman of the Board 
when Sir Hubert’s tenn of office expired on July 81, 1956. 


Mr. J- Latham [who had been a full-time member of the 
Board since February 1955, and was formerly its Director- 
General of Finance] would succeed Mr. Bowman as vice- 
chairman. Mr- Bowman (57), a former vice-president of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, is the son of a blacksmith and 
entered the mines as a pitboy at the age of 15. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. 1954 Production, 139?^ A ; Quarterly Figures, 
14535 5 Fleck Report, Mr. Bowman, 14115 AJ) 

B. NORTHERN IRELAND. — ParHamentary Dis- 
qualifications for “ Offices of Profit Reasons. - Sir 
Norman Stronge resigns as Speaker of N.I. House of 
Commons. - Election of New Speaker. 

In a statement to the Senate at Stormont on Jan. 17, the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland (Lord Brookeborough) 
announced that the Speaker of the N.I. House of Commons 
(Sir Norman Stronge), two other members of the House of 
Commons, and a member of the Senate, imght be disqualified 
from parliamentary membership by reason of holding offices 
of profit” under the Crown. He added that Sir Norman 
Stronge had already tendered his resignation as Speaker. 

In addition to Su* Norman Stronge (Uniomst M.P for Mid- Armagh, 
and Speaker of the N.I. House of Commons smee 1945), the other 
members of the N.I. House of Commons affected were Sir William 
McCleery, Uniomst M.P. for North Antrim and a former Minister 
of Commerce, and Dr Eileen Hickey, Independent M.P. for Queen’s 
Umversity. The Senator involved was Lieut -Colonel H S. C. 
Richardson (Unionist). 

Lord Brookeborough explamed that a recent mvestigation by the 
Ministry of Finance had shown that the above-mentioned members 
were technically disquahfied for the foUowmg reasons ( 1 ) Senator 
Richardson, by reason of holdmg an “ office of profit ” in virtue of 
his membership of the Enniskillen Disablement Advisory Committee, 
estabfished under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1945 ; Sir Norman Stronge, by reason of holdmg the office 
of chairman of the Central Advisory Coimcil on Disabled Persons, 
established xmder the same Act ; Sir Wilham McCleery, by having 
held the office of assessor under the Reinstatement m Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1944 , and Dr. Eileen Hickey, on the ground of her 
membership of the Belfast Advisory Committee of the National 
Assistance Board under the National Assistance Act (N.I.), 1948, 
Lord Brookeborough pointed out that “ m no case has the person 
involved either sought or received any payment In respect of the 
public service so rendered.” 

The Leader of the Senate (Lieut.-Colonel A. R. G, (Gordon) 
explamed that both the N.I. Senate and House of Commons, 
under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, had “ the powers, 
privileges and immunities of the House of Commons at West- 
minster,” which meant that each House could consider the 
position of any of its members who might appear to be subject 
to disqualification. He added : 

" Since the Westminster law ‘ for the time being in force * applies 
here, the Parliament of Northern Ireland has no power to legislate 
on the subject of disqualification, and consequently cannot pass 
any ffidemnifying or validation Acts on this subieot. Thus, both the 
substance of the law and the remedy to be applied in any particular 
case are matters within the purview of the Parhament of the United 
Kingdom In any consideration of the respective functions of the 
two Parliaments in parliamentary disqualification, due regard must 
be paid to this separation of powers ” 

Select Committees of both Houses were subsequently set 
up to consider the position of the members liable to dis- 
qualification, and to report thereon. All the committee 
members were Unionists, the Nationalists having declmed 
invitations to serve on the committees. 

Mr. William F. McCoy, Q.C., Unionist M.P. for South 
Tyrone, was elected Speaker of the Northern Ireland House 
of Commons on Jan. 25 in succession to Sir Norman Stronge. 
(Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig, Belfast) 

(Prev. rep. U. K. Parliament, 14381 A.) 

C. IRAQ. — The Tigris Barrage. 

A large barrage across the River Tigris at Samarra (the 
former capital of the Abhasid cahphs, and about 75 miles north 
of Baghdad) was completed in November last. One of the 
biggest engineering projects ever carried out m Iraq, it diverts 
the Tigris mto an artificially-controlled channel and will thereby 
relieve Baghdad of the threat of frequent and disastrous floods, 
such as had occurred on many occasions m the past. In future 
the floodwaters, instead of sweeping down to Baghdad, will 
be diverted at the barrage into a depression — ^the Wadi Thartar 
— ^where they will be allowed to collect, losmg volume by 
evaporation ; it is eventually intended to utilize the diverted 
waters for irrigation purposes. The barrage was built by the 
Iraq Development Board, which engaged German constructors 
and British consulting engineers. Over 8,000 Iraqi workers 
were employed on the construction of the barre^e. (limes) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s Reply 
to M. KJmishchov. - Defence of Christmas Messages to 
East European Countries. - U.S. Declaration on Soviet 
Economic Penetration of Asia and Middle East. - Contro- 
versy over Mr. Dulles’ Brink of War ” Statement. 

With the approval of President Eisenhower and the Secretary 
of State, IVIr. Dulles, the foUowTiig statement was issued on 
Dec. 30 by the President’s Press Secretary m reply to M. 
Khrushchov’s criticisms of the Christmas messages sent by the 
President and Mr. Dulles to the peoples of Eastern Europe 
(see 14654 A; 14607 B): 

“ Mr. Khrashcliov is reported to liave said [m bis speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on Dec. 29] that the Cbnstmas messages of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles to the peoples of Europe 
in no way accord with the spirit of Geneva. It was made abundantly 
clear at Geneva to the Soviet rulers that the ‘ spint of Geneva ’ could 
not and did not mvolve any relaxing of the peaceful purpose of the 
United States to achieve hherty and justice for the oppressed peoples 
of the world. 

“ In his opening statement at Geneva, President Eisenhower 
said : * There is the problem of respecting the right of peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live, and of 
restoring sovereign rights and self-government to those who have 
been deprived of them. The American people feel strongly that 
certam peoples of Eastern Europe, many with a long and proud 
record of national existence, have not yet been given the benefit of 
this pledge of our U.N. wartime declaration, reinforced by other 
wartime agreements ’ 

** In his radio “television report to the American people immediately 
following the Geneva conference, President Eisenhower said . * The 
Secretary of State and I specifically brought up, more than once, 
American convictions, American beliefs, and American concern about 
sncsh questions as the sateBites of Eastern Europe and the activities 
of international Communism. We made crystal clear what were 
American beliefs about such matters as these * 

“ The peaceful liberation of the captive peoples has been, is, and, 
until success is achieved, will contmue to be a major goal of U S. 
foreign policy.’* 

On Jan. 11 Mr. Dulles released the text of a statement issued 
by all the members of the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, 
but not hitherto made pubhc, calling upon the American people 
to “ wake up to the imphcations ” of Soviet economic penetra- 
tion in the Asian and Middle Eastern countries. Mr. Dulles 
explamed that the statement was fully endorsed by the Presi- 
dent and himself, and that it had been decided to make it 
pubhc in order to draw attention to the long-term aspects 
of the President’s State of the Umon message (14683 A). 

Aft,ftT» saying that the U S. delegation at the U N. was ** impelled 
by a unanimous feeling that economic and social questions are 
assuming mcrcaamg importance in tbe international scene,** tbe 
statement continued : “ The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning-point m tbe struggle between 
Communism and freedom. It appears to be clearly a shift in the 
cold war, m which economic and social problems have moved to the 
forefront. 

Members of tbe U.S. delegation durmg this General Assembly 
session have observed the efEectiveness of Soviet tactics under these 
new conditions. This can be seen both in the way the Soviet-bloo 
delegates work in various U N meetings, and also m the voting that 
occurs in many committees. As we observed these manoeuvres, we 
were conscious that the Soviet Union elsewhere m the world was 
TTH^-ng economic and social collaboration as a means for jumping 
military as well as political barriers. Examples of this can be found 
in India, Egypt, and Burma. 

“ We believe that the United States must counter these Soviet 
efforts. We can succeed, not by outbidding Communism m sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making newly independent and 
newly articulate peoples feel that they can best satisfy their wants 
by becoming and remaining part of the community of free nations. 
We welcome more emphasis on economic and educational endeavours, 
for we have a proven experience m these fields. 

“ We are in a contest in the field of economic development of 
under-developed countries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat 
in this contest could be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments race 
We could lose this economic contest unless the country as a whole 
wakes up to all its implications.** 

An interview with the Secretary of State was published on 
the same day (Jan. 11) in the magazme Life, which quoted Mr. 
Dulles as saying that the United States had ‘‘ walked to the 
brink of war ” on three occasions during 1953 and 1954. Mr. 
Dulles was credited with having said that the U.S. Administra- 
tion had averted war in Korea, Indo-China, and the Formosa 
Straits by the deterrent effect of its wammgs that any Com- 
munist aggression m those areas would be met by superior 
forces, including the use of nuclear weapons. 

According to the article published in Ia/c, the first threat of war 
had arisen in June 1953, when it appeared that the Chinese Com- 
munists might brjaak offl the Panmunjom negotiations for the ending 
of hoatlliti,es in Korea. The situation became particularly acute on 
1953,i Vfhen President Syngman Rhee released all North 
KqreajWprJsoners aihd gave the Chinese Communists the opportunity 
trace negotiations and evading the issue of prisoner- 


of-war repatriation. The Gommumsts had not walked out of the 
conference, however, because ]VIr. Dulles, m an earher talk with Mr. 
Nehru (the Indian Prime Minister), had made it clear that if Com- 
munist Chma broke ofl the negotiations the USA would not only 
renew the Korean war but would extend it by an* bombaidment of 
Manchuria and the use of atomic weapons 

The second threat, according to the Life article, came in April 1954, 
when there were urgent French requests for U.S. intervention in 
Indo-Chma at the time of the Dien Bien Phu battle Mr. Dulles was 
quoted as saying that he and President Eisenhower had urged a 
iink-up of the USA., France, Biitam, and friendly Asian States m 
an effoit to check Communist guerrilla warfare in Indo-Chma , that 
two U S aircraft-carriers, the Boxer and Bhilippirie Sea, had moved 
mto the South China Sea, carrying tactical air groups and atomic 
weapons , and that a warmng had been given that Chinese Communist 
intervention m Indo-Chma would be followed by U S. retaliatory 
action against assembly-points in South China. Although Britam 
and France had refused to agree to this plan, the U.S reaction had 
helped to bolster up the French position at the first Geneva conference 
on Indo-Chma and had saved Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia from 
what seemed to be certain loss to the Communists. Moreover, the 
U.S. ‘‘ policy of boldness ’* had made it clear to the Soviet Umon 
and Commumst Clima that the USA was “ prepared to act to 
prevent the fall of South-East Asia ** 

The third threat of war had arisen m the autumn of 1954, when an 
mvasion of Formosa by the Chmese Communists appeared imminent. 
The magazme quoted Mr. Dulles as saymg that it was a “ pretty fair 
inference ” that war had been averted by the deterrent effects of 
the Congressional resolution authorizing President Eisenhower to use 
U S- forces m the event of a Commumst attack on Formosa. 

Tbe State Department spokesman (Mr. Lmcoln Wbite) stated 
on Jan. 13 that Mr. DuUes had read the Life article and “ feels 
that the statements specifically attributed to him do not 
require correction from the standpoint of their substance.” 

Mr. Dulles made the following statement at a news conference 
on Jan. 17 : 

“ An article m Life magazme has attracted much comment Let 
me say this I did not write the article, I did not review or censor 
the article, and, m fact, I did not read the article until after it was 
released for publication. Having read it, I authorized our Press 
Officer to say that the statements specifically attributed to me did 
not require correction from the standpomt of their substance Most 
of tbe statements specifically attributed to me are quotations or close 
paraphrases of what I had already said elsewhere. . . 

“ I believe that the USA should adopt every honourable course 
to avoid engagement m war Indeed, I have devoted my whole life 
to the pursmt of a just and durable peace. I believe, however, that 
there are basic moral values and vital mterests for which we stand, 
and that the surest way to avoid war is to let it be known m advance 
that we are prepared to defend these prmciples, if need be by life itself 

“ This pohey of seeking to prevent war by preventing miscalculation 
by a potential aggressor is not a personal or a partisan pohoy ; it is a 
national pohey It is expressed m mutual security treaties which we 
now have with 42 nations and which the U S Senate has over- 
whelmingly approved. It is expressed m Pubhc Law 4, whereby the 
Congress, by an almost unammous bipartisan vote, authorized tbe 
President to use the armed forces of the USA. if he deemed it 
necessary for the protection of Formosa and the Pescadores 

“ This pohey of making clear our position in advance, of course, 
mvolves risks As Senator Vandenberg said about tbe North Atlantic 
Treaty, it is a calculated risk for peace. But as we have learned by 
hard experience, failure to make our position known In advance makes 
war more hkely because then an aggressor may imscalculate The 
pohoy of deterrence is only one aspect of the task of mamtaming a 
just and durable peace. It is necessary to be patient, to be concihatory. 
. . . My views with respect to peace have been made known on many 
occasions, and there is no reason to think that they have altered 
because articles dealmg with complex subjects of foreign policy 
inevitably tend to oversimphflcation and special emphasis.** 

In answer to a question, Mr Dulles said that there was *‘no 
substantive information [m tho Life article] which has not been 
generally a matter of pubhc knowledge and found in the Press ** 

The statement attributed to Mr. Dulles m Life magazme was 
strongly criticized by leading members of the Democratic 
Party, mcludmg Mr. Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr Stevenson said that “ Secretary of State Dulles has told us 
that three times during the last three years he led the American 
people to the brink of war, with the President’s approval , and boasts 
that such dangerous risks are a diplomatic * art * — ^to quote Ms words 
— of wluoh he claims mastery , . Sabre-rattling, threats of atomic 

war, and disregard of our allies will not reduce tensions, make friends, 
or inspire confidence in the United States , also, they tend to confirm 
the propaganda that America is a greater danger to peace than 
Russia. Instead of torturing history, demeaning our friends, hurling 
threats, and brandislnng weapons, the Administration would serve 
us and the cause of peace better if it exerted our military and moral 
force with positive determination to end the hydrogen race and to 
nd the world of this ghastly menace.*’ 

At his press conference on Jan. 19 (the first since Aug. 4, 
1955) President Eisenhower defended Mr. Dulles as a man 
devoted to the defence of peace, and described him as “ the best 
Secretary of State I have ever known.” The President declined 
to be drawn into the “ brink of war ” controversay or to discuss 
the Life article. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribime) 
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A. GERMANY, — Berlin. - East German Restrictions 
on Road Traffic from Western Germany. - Heavy Increase 
in Charges. - Temporary Detention of U.S. Congressmen 
in East Berlin. - Soviet and East German Statements on 
Status of Berlin. - Western Protests. 

Note exchanges on the question of access to Berlin by the 
Western Powers took place in October 1955 between the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and tlie U.S.A., Britain, and 
France on the other, following the Soviet-East German agree- 
ment of Sept. 20 (see 14451 A) under which the U.S.S.R. 
transferred to the East German Government the control of 
trafi&c, other than military traffic, between Western Germany 
and Berlin. Britam, France, and the U.S.A., in identical Notes 
on Oct. 3, claimed that the Soviet Government had no right 
to hand over to the East German authorities obhgations which 
it had assumed under four-Power agreements, and maintamed 
that the laws, orders, and directives of the four-Power AUied 
Control Coimcil could not be annulled without their consent. 
In its reply (Oct. 18) the Soviet Government affirmed, however, 
that the agreement of Sept. 20 had “ taken mto account the 
obligations which both sides bear under the existmg mter- 
national agreements dealing with Germany as a whole,” and 
insisted tl^t, apart from military traffic, the East German 
Government ‘‘ exerts jurisdiction over the territory under its 
sovereignty.” 

Tliis exchange of Notes followed certain measures taken 
several months earlier by the East German authorities placmg 
restrictions on traffic along the Autobahn Imking Berlm with 
Western Germany. Western protests to the Soviet authorities 
agamst these restrictions had persistently evoked the response 
that the matter was solely the concern of the East German 
Government, and not of the Soviet Union. 

The dispute origmated on March 30, 1955 (less than a week 
after the ratification of the Paris agreements by Western 
Germany), when the East German Government announced 
without any previous wammg that the dues levied on West 
German motor vehicles using the Autobahn would be mcreased 
as from April 1 by amounts varying between 100 and 1,000 
per cent, ostensibly on the ground that increased traffic and 
wear-and-tear had led to higher road-repair and maintenance 
costs. 

The West German Bundestag unanimously adopted a resolution 
on March 31 denouncmg this step, which, it said, imght endanger 
supphes to West Berlin and constituted a violation of the 1951 
agreement The resolution also requested the Federal Government to 
demand the cancellation of the increase in the Autobahn dues, both 
through the intermediary of the Western High Commissioners and 
in the current direct interzonal trade negotiations between Eastern 
and Western Germany, and meanwhile to provide financial support 
to cover the cost of the higher charges 

The XT S., British, and French High Commissioners in Germany 
presented Notes to the Soviet High Commissioner (M. Pushkin) on 
April 1 describing the increased dues as disproportionate '' and as 
a violation of the 1949 agreements which had ended the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin, and requesting the Soviet authorities to urge the 
East German Government to cancel the measure. No reply, however, 
was received from M. Pushkin. The official East German newspaper 
Neues Deutschland claimed that the fixing of road tolls in interzonal 
travel was ** an internal afi'air of the German Democratic Bepublic ” 
It was subsequently admitted in the Bast German Press that the 
decision to raise the charges had been influenced by the West 
German ratification of the London and Paris agreements. 

On April 14 it was reported that the German Federal Govemmeut 
had broken ofll the interzonal trade discussions with Eastern Germany 
and had set aside a special subsidy to cover the cost of the higher 
toR charges ; the West Berlin City Government voted a similar 
subsidy. 

The Western High Commissioners sent further Notes to M. Pushkin 
on April 15 reiterating that the higher charges were exorbitant and 
politically Inspired, and asking him to meet them to discuss the 
matter. In his reply (April 30) M. Pushkin agreed to a meeting, but 
emphasized that the matter fell within the competence of the East 
German Government and could only be settled m direct negotiations 
between the Bast and West German Governments He supported the 
East German Government’s contention that the higher tolls were 
lustified because large sums were being spent by the East German 
authorities on roads and bridges which were used by Western German 
and by West Berlin traffic. 

Meanwhile, fiu'ther impediments to the flow of traffic between 
Western Germany and West Berlin had been introduced by the 
East German authorities. They included such measures as the 
detailed inspection of lorry-loads, and their confiscation for any slight 
irregularity , the lengthy checking of papers and the detention of 
lorries and loads for any infringements ; and the fining of drivers 
for alleged speeding along the Autobahn, Herr Otto Nuschke, the 
East German Deputy Premier, stated on April 24 that these measures 
would not have been Initiated if official recognition had been granted 
by the Western Powers to the Bast German Government, and gave a 
warning that ** greater inoonvenlenoes ” would he Imposed if 
recognition continued to be withheld. 


The thiee Western High Commissioners (who, with the West 
German ratification of the Pans Agreements, had been accredited as 
Ambassadors to the Federal Republic on May 5) met M. Pushkm on 
May 20 to discuss the question of the mcreased tolls. M Pus hk i n , 
however, reiterated that the matter was entirely withm the com- 
petence of the East German Government, and the meetmg con- 
sequently broke down without any agreement being reached. 

Nevertheless, as a result of representations by the West German 
Mmistry of Communications to the East German Mimstry of 
Transport, the East German Government announced on June 4 that 
the traffic dues would be reduced from June 10 by amounts ranging 
from 15 per cent for heavy lorries and trailers to 50 per cent for 
passenger cars, motor cycles, buses, and light lomes The announce- 
ment said that the relaxation had been made “ m the interests of the 
German people ” and had been prompted by “ the desire to contri- 
bute in every field to rajovrochenienf between the Democratic and 
Federal Republics ” 

The question ot the status of Berlm agam became the subject 
of controversy at the end of November, 1955, foUowmg the 
arrest of two U.S. Congressmen during a visit to East Berlin 
on Nov. 27, and their detention by East German “ people^s 
police ” for several hours. The two members of Congress, Mr. 
Ed-ward P. Boland (Dem.) and Mr. Harold C. Ostertag (Rep.), 
together with Mrs. Ostertag and a U.S. Army officer, were 
arrested by ‘‘ people’s police ” on the grounds that the U.S. 
Army vehicle in which they were travellmg was equipped with 
a radio telephone, in contravention of an East German law 
forbiddmg foreigners to own or operate a radio m a vehicle. 
(A U.S. spokesman m Berlin pointed out that it had been 
standard practice for years, and well known to the Soviet 
authorities, for U S. Army vehicles travellmg in East Berlin 
to be eqmpped with radio telephones for use m emergency.) 

When the U.S. Commandant in Berlin (General Dasher) 
protested to the Soviet Commandant (General Dibrova) on 
Nov. 29 about the action of the East German pohee, General 
Dibrova (as subsequently quoted by General Dasher) replied 
that Eastern Germany was “ a sovereign State recognized by 
the Soviet Umon,” and that “ East Berlm is its capital and is 
not an occupied sector of this city.” General Dasher, after 
stating that he considered this incident as “by far the most 
serious ” of those in recent years, declared that he expected the 
Soviet authorities to take “ immediate measures ” to prevent 
any repetition; that he had no intention of altering the 
practice of mamtainmg radio transmitters in U.S. vehicles 
entermg East Berlin ; and that he would not tolerate “ any 
further molesting of U.S. personnel by members of the ‘ people’s 
pohee.’ ” 

The U.S. Ambassador (Dr. Conant) visited Berlm on Dec. 2 
and reaffirmed in a press statement that Britain, France, and 
the U.S. A. intended to remain in West Berlm until the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and would “ continue to hold the Russians 
responsible for the proper treatment of Allied persons from 
their sector.” Durmg his stay he visited East Berlm, travelling 
in a U.S. car equipped with a radio-telephone and displaymg the 
American flag, without interference by the East German 
authorities. 

The three Western Ambassadors in Bonn delivered Notes to 
M. Pushkin on Dec. 1 protesting agamst the action of the East 
German police and against General Dibrova’s interpretation 
of the status of East Berlin. These protests were subsequently 
rejected by M. Pushkin. 

The U.S. Note, after referrtag to the unwarrantecl detention ” of 
a U S. military vebicle and its occupants, repeated the protest made 
by General Dasher agamst Interference with the freedom of Allied 
circulation in Berlin and the grossly discourteous and threatening 
conduct displayed towards U.S citizens by persons acting under 
Soviet authority and control ” All three Notes added, in identical 
terms . “ . . . General Dibrova’s assertions are wholly inconsistent 
With the quadripartite status of Berlin. The position of my Govern- 
ment as regards the status of Berlin, and its attitude to the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, are well known to you . 

M, Pushkin reiterated in his reply (Dec. 14) that it was a violation 
of East German laws to drive a car with an unregistered radio 
transmitter in Bast Berlin, and that the matter fell “fully and 
completely ” within the jurisdiction of the East German people’s 
police. He again stated that, in accordance with the Soviet-East 
German treaty of Sept. 20, 1955, “ the German Democratic Republic 
exercises full and complete jurisdiction on its territory, and 
regulates the corresponding questions which arise from its relations 
with the German Federal Republic, as well as from its relations with 
other States ” 

On Deo. 4 it was disclosed that the Soviet authorities in Eastern 
Germany had refused to register West German and West Berlin 
barges for interzonal trade on the ground that the Issne of permits 
now fell within the competence of the East German Ministry of 
Transpoi't, A British Foreign Office spokesman stated on Dec. 6, 
however, that British officials in Germany (who had been responsible 
for canal traffic since 1945 because the canals lead to what was 
formerly the British zone of occupation) had waived their right to 
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conateisign permits for baizes using tbe East German canals and ] 
nvers. Tins action, it was stated, bad been taken in October after i 
tbe Soviet officials bad transferred to Eastern Germany tbeir i 
authority to approve such permits, but it bad been agreed to before- , 
band by tbe U.S*, French, and West German authorities, and tbe 
Chief Burgomaster of West Berlm (Dr. Subr) bad also been informed 
Tbe British authorities had emphasized at the time that they con- * 
sidered the new arrangements to be only a question of administrative • 
convenience, and that they could m no way be regarded as affecting 
the obligations of tbe four occupying Powers to ensure the normal 
functioning of water transport m Germany. 

The East German Government announced on Dec. 9 that 
the ** people’s pohce ” had taken over from Soviet troops the 
control of the State borders of Eastern Germany and East 
Berlin, in accordance with the Soviet-East German treaty. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitimg - 
Times - New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 
Agreements on Germany, 14451 A ; 14169 A ; Berlin 

Blockade, 10539 C ; 9971 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Restrictions on 
Short-Term Borrowings by Local Authorities in Money 
Market. - Higher Interest Rates on Local Authority Loans. 

The Treasury announced on Jan. 6 that, after full discussion 
with representatives of the Association of Local Authorities 
of Great Britain, the Government had agreed, on an experi- 
mental basis, to allow local authorities to borrow outside the 
Public Loans Board without the prescription of any minimum 
period. It relied on those authorities, however, to keep their 
borrowings within prudent limits ; although it was hoped to 
make the removal of the embargo permanent, it might never- 
theless have to be reimposed if the volume of short-term 
borrowings became excessive. 

It was explained in the Press that the rule forbidding local 
authorities to raise loans on mortgage for periods of less than 
seven years (with certain exceptions) had been introduced in 
1943 to prevent the building-up of short-term debts which 
might prove embarrassing when the war ended. The restriction 
had not proved onerous while local authorities could borrow 
all the money they needed from the Public Loans Board, but 
now that the Treasury required them to raise money from 
the Board only m the last resort (as explamed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer m his autumn Budget speech) it was 
reasonable that they should have full freedom to raise funds 
in the mortgage market. 

From Jan, 13 interest rates on loans advanced to local 
authorities from the Local Loans Fund were mcreased as 
follows : under 5 years, from to per cent ; 5-15 years, 
from 5 to 5f per cent ; over 15 years, from 5 to 5 J per cent. 
The Treasury explained that the new rates had been fixed on 
the principle enunciated by the Chancellor m October — ^i.e. 
they had for the first time been based on “ the credit of local 
authorities of good standing m the market for loans of com- 
parable periods.” (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Autumn 
Budget, 14500 A ; Local Authority Loans, 14436 B ; Muni- 
cipal Loans, 6617 A ; Local Authorities Loan Act, 7094 C.) 

B. FINLAND. — Reoccupation of Porkkala. 

The former Soviet base at Porkkala, ten miles from Helsinki, 
was formally returned to Finland on Jan. 26, when Finnish 
troops entered the area and hoisted the Finmsh flag after all 
Soviet forces had been withdrawn. A protocol for the formal 
transfer of Porkkala to Finland was signed in Helsinki on the 
same day by M. Kekkonen, the Prime Minister of Finland, and 
M. Pervukhin, a First Deputy Premier in the Soviet Cabinet. 
Most mihtary mstallations had previously been destroyed by 
the Soviet authorities.— (Times - Soviet Weekly) (145 12 E.) 

C. PAKISTAN. — National Economic Council. 

The Pakistani Prime Minister, Chaudhxi Mohammad All, set 
up a National Economic Council on Jan. 5 to review the 
overall economic situation in Pakistan ; to formulate financial, 
commercial, and economic policies for consideration by the 
Central and Provincial Governments; and to ensure that 
uniform standards were attaiued in the economic development 
of all parts of the country. 

(Pakistan Commissioner’s Office, London) 

D. JORDAN. ParHameiit to remaiii in Session. 

King Hussein issued a decree on Jan. 18 inviting the 

Jordanian Parliament, whose dissolution had been declared 
unconstiturional, continue to remain in session. The King 
had dissolved th® Chaubiber of Deputies after the riots against 
Jordc^’s ^ropos^ a^dhereuce to the Bagdad Pact. 

(D^^ (Prev. rep. 14646 A.) 


E. WESTERN GERMANY. — Federal Cabinet. - Dr. 
Adenauer^s Refusal to accept Resignation of former 
Refugee Party Ministers. - Death of Dr. Tillmans. 

It was announced in Bonn on Jan. 12 that Dr. Adenauer had 
finally decimed to accept the proffered resignation from the 
Federal Government of Herr Waldemar Kraft and Professor 
Theodor Oberlander, following their resignation from the 
Refugee Party m July last. 

In Jus reply to tlie two Ministers, Dr. Adenauer pointed out (a) that, 
according to Article 64 of the Basic Law, Federal IVIirusters were to 
be appointed and dismissed by the Federal President on the proposal 
of the Federal Chancellor , (6) that the latter, subject to his parha- 
mentary responsibihty, was free m the choice of his collaborators in 
the Government ; and (c) that this also applied if the Goveimment was 
based on a coahtion. In consequence, the members of the Government 
were not dependent on the confidence of the parties which had 
nominated them. It was therefore for the Federal Chancellor, in the 
event of differences between a Minister and his party, to decide on 
his own responsibility towards Parliament as a whole whether or 
not the Minister in question should remam in or leave the Government. 

The Chancellor’s decision was strongly criticized by the Social 
Democrats, the Free Democrats, and the Refugee Party. These 
parties maintamed that his decision meant a disregard for the basic 
rules of parliamentary democracy by retaimng Mmisters who had 
severed their connexion with the party that had nominated them, 
and by determining the Government’s composition at his own 
discretion. 

Dr. Robert Tillmans, Mmister without portfolio m the 
Federal Government, died on Nov. 12, 1955, aged 59- Dr- 
Tillmans, a councillor m the former Prussian Ministry of Cults 
and Education, was dismissed from that post by the Hitler 
regime. After the war he became secretary-general m the social 
welfare department of the Evangelical Church, and was one 
of the original founders of the Christian Democratic Party, of 
whom he became a vice-president after the death of Dr- Ehlers. 
(Frankfurter AUgememe Zeitung - Die Welt, Hamburg) 

(Prev. rep. 14400 A ; 14562 B.) 

F. TIBET. — Contmuance of Monastic Rule. 

During an official visit to Nepal with a mission from Lhasa, 
the Governor of the Tibetan frontier province of Kutyaye 
(Dola Chitung) told a Press Trust of India correspondent on 
Jan. 14 that Mao Tse-tung (the head of the Chinese People’s 
Republic) had given Tibet the “ statutory right ” to continue 
monastic rule m her mtemal affairs, and had also assured 
the Dalai Lama that he would contmue to enjoy a imique 
position in Tibetan life. In addition, the Dalai Lama had been 
assured that Tibet would continue to enj'oy full provincial 
autonomy and unrestricted religious freedom. 

Dhola Chitung stated that these assurances had been given 
to the Dalai Lama by Mao Tse-tung m the presence of Mr. 
Nehru, during the latter’s visit to Peking in 1954. He also said 
that Chmese troops in Tibet had been ordered to refrain from 
interfering in Tibetan political affairs, and to regard the Dalai 
Lama not only as the supreme head m all matters of general 
adniimstration, justice, and rehgion, but as Supreme Com- 
mander of the armed forces in Tibet. In reply to questions, 
Dhola Chitung explained that there were no Chinese troops as 
such m Tibet ; that the armed forces there consisted entirely 
of Tibetan soldiers ; but that they were orgamzed as an 
integral part of the Chinese Army.— (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. Tibet, 14128 A.) 

G. UNHED KINGDOM. -- New Peerages. 

The following titles were taken by the recipients of peerages 
in the Government reorganization of Dec. 20, 1955, and in 
the New Year Honours : 

The four former Ministers on whom viscounties were conferred on 
Dec. 20 took the foUowingr titles : Mr. Harry Crookshank, formerly 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons — ^Viscount 
Crookshank ; Mr. Osbert Peake, formerly Mlmster of Pensions and 
National Insurance — ^Viscount Ingleby ; Lord De LTale and Dudley, 
V.C., formerly Secretary of State for Air — ^Viscount De LTsle ; 
Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty — ^Viscount 
Cilcennin. Mr. Henry Hopkinson (the former Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs), on whom a barony was conferred, took the title 
of Lord Colyton. 

The three recipients of baronies in the New Tear Honours took 
the following titles : Colonel J. J. Astor, chairman of The Times 
Publishing Company — ^Lord Astor of Hever , Sir Raymond Evershed, 
Master of the Rolls — Lord Evershed ; Sir Frederick Godber, chairman 
of the Shell Transport and Trading Co litd. — ^Lord Godber. 

Viscount Woolton, who received an earldom on relinquishing 
the post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, took the 
title of the Earl of Woolton. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14623 A ; 14601 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNTIED STATES. — Marshal 
Bulganm’s Letter to President Eisenkower* - Proposal 
for U.S.-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation. - 
President Eisenhower’s Reply. 

It was announced in Washington on Jan. 25 that M. Zarubin, 
the Soviet Ambassador, had delivered to President Eisenhower 
a personal letter from Marshal Bulganin, the Soviet Prime 
]VImister. A White House statement said that “ intermittently 
since the Geneva conference the President and Premier Bulganm 
have been exchangmg correspondence,” and that the letter 
handed over by the Soviet Ambassador was “ friendly ” and 
contamed “ certam ideas which the Premier asked the President 
to study further m the interests of promoting world peace.” 

After eonsidermg Marshal Bulgamn’s letter. President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles drafted on Jan. 28 the President’s 
reply, which was presented m Moscow by the U.S. Ambassador 
(Mr. Charles Boliien) on Jan. 29. The text of both letters was 
released in Washmgton and is given below. 

Marshal Bulganin to President Eisenhower. 

“ In the firm conviction that yon share my concern over the 
present state of the relations between onr countries, I should hke to 
impart to you my ideas regarding possible means of improving those 
relations. 

You, I am sure, agree with me that the present international 
situation requires all States, particularly the great Powers which 
hear special responsihihty for assurmg world-wide peace and the 
security of nations, to take measures that may help further to lessen 
mternatxonal tension, and to strengthen confidence and oo-operatiou 
between States This would conform to the ardent desire of the 
peoples to hve in peace and tranquillity and to devote their material 
resources and energy to creative, constructive work, cultural advance- 
ment, and prosperity. 

“ At the Geneva Conference of the Heads of Government of the 
four Powers, aU of us declared our readiness to strive to lessen 
international tension and improve relations between States m 
accordance with the prmciples of peaceful co-existenoo and economic 
co-operation There is no doubt that in any future lessemng of 
international tension the question of relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Umted States has special aigmflcance. This raises 
the problem of the necessity for taking steps to improve substantially 
the relations between the U S.S H. and the U.S. A Such improvement 
of Soviet- American relations would be a genuine contribution towards 
ameliorating the entire international situation and mamtainmg and 
consolidating world peace 

** The history of the relations between our countries convincingly 
shows that their friendly co-operation, based on a striving for mutual 
understanding, mutual respect for sovereignty, and joint struggle 
against the forces of aggression, conforms to the highest interests of the 
peoples of both countries It is certainly not by accident that, with 
the exception of the period of foreign intervention against the young 
Soviet Republic, the peoples of oui* States have never fought each 
other , that between them there have never been, and are not now, 
any irreconcilable differences, nor any frontiers or territories that 
might become an object of dispute or conflict. . . . 

“ That is why the Soviet people received with complete under- 
standing the statement you made at Geneva iu which you pointed 
out : ‘ The American people want to be friends with the Soviet 
people There are no natural differences between our peoples or our 
nations There are no territorial conflicts or commercial rivalries. 
Historically, our two countries have always been at peace * History 
itself has affirmed that the co-operation between the U S.S.R and 
the USA was based not on chance or transient motives, but on 
vital and long-term interests This was vividly expressed m the fact 
that our countries were allies in two World Wars. 

You, as one of the outstanding mihtary leaders of the anti- 
Hitler coalition, are particularly well aware that the oo-operation 
between the Soviet Union and the Umted States in the Second 
World War played a most important part in the rout of the common 
enemy^ — ^the fascist aggressors Cemented with the blood of the best 
sons of the peoples of both countries, their military alliance, in which 
Britain, Franco, China, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Greece, and other freedom-loving countries also took part, withstood 
with honour all the trials of the war Imposed upon our peoples by 
the forces of aggression in the West and Bast. 

** It is highly regrettable that in the post-war period the relations 
of friendship and co-operation between the U S.S.R. and the U S.A. 
should have worsened. The impairment of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, whatever the reasons may be, 
is contrary to the interests of both the Soviet and the American 
peoples, and adversely affects the entire international situation. 

** I am sure that you, like myseM, are convinced that the differences 
between the social structures of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R should 
not prevent our countries from maintaining the political, economic, 
and cultural relations in which our peoples are interested. . . . Soviet- 
Amerioan relations developed greatly in the years preceding the 
Second World War, particularly in the economic field- In the course 
of the war relations between our countries underwent a now develop- 
ment which enjoyed wide support from the peoples of our countries, 
and stren^hened mutual sympathies between them. This hastened 
the end of the war and lessened the sacrifices of the peoples. 


** It is, of course, impossible not to take account of the fant that 
during the period of the ‘ cold war * serious disagreements have arisen 
with regard to various mtemational problems conneoted with 
disarmament, the assurance of security in Europe, and the German 
question, together with certam problems of the Far East , and the 
importance of these problems is recogmzed. 

At the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers of the four 
Powers, notwithstanding the narrowing of the gap between the 
positions of the parties on mdividual items of the agenda, substantial 
differences were revealed, and further time and efforts will be required 
to achieve the necessary agreement for the solution of the above- 
mentioned problems However, the oontmuation of the existing 
situation m Soviet-American relations cannot promote a settlement 
of outstanding international problencis At the same tune an improve- 
ment m Soviet- American relations , . . could create a new mtemational 
atmosphere favouring a settlement of disputed questions through 
negotiations on a mutually acceptable basis . . . 

“ I beheve that you, Mr President, will agree that under existing 
conditions international tension is fraught with the possibility of 
breaking the peace, with nations reaping all the dangerous con- 
sequences thereof. Moreover, it is well known to everyone that the 
newest implements of war, such as atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
jet and rocket techmques, and other weapons of mass destruction, 
place the peoples of all countries in an equally dangerous situation 
in the event of mtemational peace being disturbed, and threaten to 
subject their territories, and, above all, densely populated areas of 
highly developed countries, to the devastatmg effects of atomic war. 
More than ever before, it is the dnty of all States today to concern 
themselves with the mamtenance and strengthemng of peace and 
with the settlement of mtemational disputes exclusively by peaceful 
means, in conformity with the aims and principles of the U.N. 
Organization. 

There can be no doubt that the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the U.S A are equally mterested m putting an end to the armaments 
race, which forces them to waste their strength and resources for 
improductive purposes. The present arms drive not only places a 
heavy burden of imhtary expenditure on the shoulders of the peoples 
, . . bnt also greatly increases the danger of another war An improve- 
ment in Soviet-American relations would facilitate the ending of the 
armaments race and would contribute to the fuller utilization of 
economic resources in the mterests of peace. Resources that are now 
being directed towards unproductive military expenditure could 
then be used to improve the material well-being of the peoples ; to 
reduce taxes, raise real wages, carry out housmg construction and 
pubhc works, and help under-developed countries, m the interests of 
peace and of strengthening international co-operation. . . 

“ It must be conceded that the recent period has witnessed develop- 
ments, the positive sigmficance of which has influenced the entire 
international situation. The past year was a year without war in 
any part of the world. In this recent period, several complex inter- 
national problems which remained unresolved after the Second World 
War were settled. A meetmg of the Heads of Government of the 
four Powers took place, in Geneva, for the first time since the war, 
and the results we achieved at that meeting were sincerely and 
enthusiastically welcomed by the peoples of the whole world, as being 
in hne with their hopes and aspirations. 

“ Contacts between countries of the Bast and the West have 
improved visibly in this period — and, in particular, the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the USA, although these relations 
are still far from what one could consider broad and adequate . . . 
These growing contacts have shown how great is the desire of the 
peoples of our countries to develop contacts and friendly co-operation. 
In all these important international developments. In which the 
Soviet Union has defended the interests of peace and friendship 
among the nations, the results attained were ensured very substanti- 
ally by co-operation between our two countries. 

“ I am sincerely convinced that an improvement in Soviet-American 
relations is urgently needed. In my opinion, this aim would be 
helped by the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co-operation 
between our two countries. Such a treaty could provide for the 
development and strengthening of friendly relations between the 
peoples of the U.S.S B. and the U S.A. in a spirit of sincere co-opera- 
tion and mutual understanding, based on the principles of equality, 
mutual respect for sovereignty, and non-interference in one another's 
domestic affairs, and for the settlement of all their international 
disputes by peaceful means in conformity with the U.N. Charter It 
could also provide for the development and strengthening of economic, 
cultural and scientific co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. on the basis of mutual advantage and equality 

** My colleagues and I believe that the conclusion of such a treaty 
between the Soviet Union and the United States would be an 
important contribution to the development of Soviet-American 
relations and, at the same time, would be an act of great international 
significance. 

“ I firmly believe that you will receive favourably the proposal 
to conclude a treaty of friendship and co-operation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S A. . . . and that you will find a positive response 
from the Soviet and American peoples, and also from the peoples 
of other countries. ... I hope to receive at an early date your views 
on the matters I have raised." 

Appended to Marshal Bulganin’s letter was the text of a 
proposed 20-year treaty between the two countries, th^ 
provisions of which were as follows : 
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Draft Treaty of Friendship and Co--<yperation between the 
U.S.S*R. and the U.S.A. 

“ Art. 1. The contracting parties will develop and strengthen, 
in a spirit of sincere co-operation and mutual nndeiretandmg, friendly 
relations between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America on the basis of equal rights, mutual respect for 
State sovereignty, and non-mterference m internal affairs. 

Art. 2. The eontractmg parties agree, in conformity with the U.N. 
Charter, to settle all their international disputes by peaceful means 
only. 

Art. 3. The contracting parties will promote the development and 
strengthening of economic, cnltnral, and scientific eo -operation 
between the two States on the basis of mutual benefit and equal 
rights. To implement this Article, appropriate agreements may be 
concluded between the eontractmg parties. 

Art. 4. The treaty is subject to ratification ; shall come mto force 
on the exchange of instruments of ratification , and shall remain 
valid for 20 years from its entry mto force At the end of this period 
each of the contracting parties may terminate it Such notice of 
termination shall come mto force one year after it has been given.'* 
President Hisenbower to Marshal Bu%anin. 

“ I wish to thank you for your letter of Jan 23 ... I have given 
it careful thought. 

Uet me say at the outset that I do indeed beheve that the present 
international situation requires all States, particularly the great 
Powers, to seek to lessen mternational tension and strengthen mter- 
national confidence and co-operation As the power of destruction 
grows, it becomes imperative not merely to strive to control and 
limit that power, but also to do away with antagomsms which could 
tempt men to use that power. 

That view, I can assure you, is held by the people of the Umted 
States and hy their pohtioal leaders, without any exception whatso- 
ever I am confident that it is also shared hy all the peoples of the 
world, and that those who have been entrusted with pohtical authority 
have a high duty to respond to the universal longing of the peoples 
for peace 

‘ ‘ As yon are good enough to recall, I have more than once alluded 
to the i mm ensely valuable asset we have m the histone friendship 
between our peoples I profoundly believe that upon that foimdation 
better pohtical relations could be established. 

“ I can assure you, 3VIr Chairman, that there is m the whole world 
no people more sincerely dedicated to building a structure of peace 
than the American people Our whole nation longs for a cessation 
of the strains and dangers now present m the international situation 
There is indeed no honourable thmg that we would not do if we were 
convinced that it would promote a just peace m the world. 

It IS from this viewpoint that I have exammed your present 
suggestion that the cause of peace would now be served by the 
conclusion between our oountiies of a treaty of friendship and 
co-operation of 20 years* duration. 

** I first observe that our countries are already bound to each other 
by a solemn treaty — ^the Charter of the Umted Nations. The treaty 
which you now propose would consist of three substantive Articles 
I observe also that each one of these is already covered by the 
exphcit provisions in the U.N. treaty between us. 

“ The first Article of your draft would bmd our two countries to 
develop friendly relations between our peoples on the basis of equal 
rights, mutual respect, and non-mterference m. internal affairs. As 
members of the United Nations, we are already bound through that 
Organization ' to develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the prmciple of equal rights and self-determmation of 
peoples-* 

The second Article of your proposed treaty would bmd us to 
settle our mternational disputes by peaceful means alone. This is 
an undertaking to which our two countries are already hound hy the 
provisions of Article 2 (3) of the U.N. Charter, which specifies that 
' all members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means.* 

‘‘ The third Article would bind us to the strengthening of economic, 
cultural, and scientific co-operation Chapter IX of the U.N. Charter, 
dealmg with * mternational economic and social co-operation,* 
pledges us to work for * solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems,* and to * international cultural and 
educational co-operation.* 

“ The U.N. Charter constitutes a solemn treaty not only between 
your country and our own — ^it is a treaty among many countries, 
all of whom are boimd to us and to each other, and all of whom are 
concerned with world peace The American people sincerely desire 
to help make a reality of these Charter goals. 

“ But the present state of mtemationS tension was not prevented 
by the words of the Charter How can we hope that the present 
situation would he cured merely by repeating those words m a 
bilateral form ? I wonder whether again going through a treaty- 
making procedure, and this tune on a bilateral basis only, might 
indeed work against the cause of peace by creatmg the illusion that 
a stroke of a pen had achieved a result which in fact can be obtained 
only by a change of spiwt 

Friendly collaboration between States depends not solely upon 
treaty promises but upon the spirit that animates the Governments 
of the States concerned, and upon actual performance. It was in the 
hope of promoting such a spirit and such performance that I went to 
Geneva last July, a course which had no peace-time precedent in 
American history. Despite the doubts of many that the mission 
;would, ^ fact, serve any useful purpose, I felt that the existing 
so serious that no chance for improvement, however 
ought to he neglected. In Geneva you expressed views 

and a^tcations. . . < 


“ I had earnestly hoped that out of that meetmg with you, and 
with the Heads of Government of France and the Umted Kingdom, 
would come a bettermg of international relations, especially as 
between the four nations represented, and in relation to particular 
problems for which our four nations had a particular responsibility. 
Unhappily, the American people have had sadly to conclude that 
the events foUowmg our meetmg have not given substance to their 
hope. 

“ Permit me to recall to your mind a short record of recent events 

“ At Geneva we directed our Foreign Mimsters to propose effective 
means for the solution of three specific problems 

“ The first of these problems was that of European security and 
Germany. We exphcitly agreed that the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections 
should be carried out m conformity with the national mterests of the 
German people and the mterests of European security However, 
despite constructive proposals by the three Western Powers for 
German reunification and European security, your Government felt 
that it could not at this tune entertam any proposal dealmg with the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elections. 

“ The second problem was that of disarmament. In our discussion 
of that problem I made my ' open skies ’ proposal in the hope that 
we might actually do something to convince the world that we had 
no aggressive purposes against each other But this proposal your 
Government rejected at the Foreign Mmisters* meeting 

** The third problem was the development of contacts between 
East and West The Western Mimsters proposed many concrete 
measures to bring about closer relations and better understanding, 
none of which was accepted by your Government Despite that fact, 
there has, as you pomt out, recently been some improvement m 
contacts between the Soviet Umon and the Umted States 

** A further deterioration has taken place because to us it has 
seemed that your Government had, m various areas of the world, 
embarked upon a course which mcreases tensions by intensifying 
hatreds and animosities imphoit m historic mternational disputes. 
I share your conviction that an improvement in Soviet-American 
relations is urgently needed But, frankly, our people find it difficult 
to reconcile what appears to ns to be the purposes of your Government 
m these areas with your present words — words which so rightly 
emphasize the special reeponsibihty of onr Governments to lessen 
international tension and strengthen confidence and co-operation 
between States 

** I deal with the history of this past year solely for the purpose of 
euabling us with better prospect of success to chart our future This 
nation holds out the hand of friendship to all who would grasp it in 
sincerity. I have often said, and I now repeat, that there is nothmg 
I would not do to promote peace with justice for the world But 
we know that it is deeds and not words alone which count 

“ Consider, Mr. Chairman, what a vast change would be effected, 
not only m our relations but throughout the entire world, if there 
were prompt measures to reunify Germany in freedom within the 
framework of security , if there were earned out our wartime pledge 
to respect the right of peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live ; it there were arranged such mutual 
openings of our countries to inspection that the possibilities of surprise 
attack would vamsh , and if reductions of armament were made 
practical, with the release of productive power for the betterment 
of mankind Consider, also, the mountain of distrust and misunder- 
standing that would disappear if our peoples freely exchanged news, 
mformatiou, visits, and ideas 

“ These are all matters which you and I have discussed together 
at Geneva. They are results to which my nation remains dedicated, 
and towards which we are prepared at any moment to move in a 
spirit of conciliation May I hope, from your letter, that you, too, 
are dedicated to these great ends ? 

I shall look forward to receiving a further expression of your 
views.*’ 

Sir Anthony Eden, to whom details of both letters had been 
cabled while he was travelling to New York on board the liner 
Queen Mary, said on his arrival on Jan. 30 that he thought the 
President’s reply to Marshal Bulganm’s letter was “ admirable.” 
(Soviet Weekly - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Geneva Summit ” Conference, 14325 A 5 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, 14537 A.) 

A. LIBERIA. •— Soviet Offer of Technical Aid. 

A Soviet delegation which visited Monrovia to attend the 
third inauguration of President Tubman of Liberia had dis- 
cussions with the President on Jan. 6. A spokesman of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry stated on the following day that the 
U.S.S.R. was ready to give Liberia technical aid, if desired, 
thus confirmmg press reports from Monrovia that this matter, 
together with a proposal for an exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, had been discussed with President Tubman. 

M. Volkhov, chairman of the Coimcil of the Union and 
leader of the Soviet delegation to Monrovia, stated m Moscow 
on Feb. 1 that whilst no actual negotiations on trade or 
teclmical assistance had taken place with Liberia, the Soviet 
Union believed that the establishment of norrnal diplomatic 
relations would provide the opportumty to reach agreement 
on other forms of contact, including trade, technical co-opera- 
tion, and cultural relations. 

(Times - New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITEr> NATIONS. — Tenth Session of General 
Assembly. - Proceedings and Decisions. 

The 10th session of the U.N. General Assembly, which had 
opened in New York on Sept. 20, 1955 (see 14401 A), ended on 
Dee. 20 after the Assembly had completed an agenda covering 
some 60 items. The prmcipal subjects discussed and decisions 
taken during the 10th session — apart from the admission of 
16 new member-countries (see 14637 A) — are summarized 
below under cross-headings. 

Elections to Security Council. 

Australia and Cuba were elected on Oct. 14 to succeed New 
Zealand and Brazil as non-permanent members of the Security 
Council for two-year terms as from Jan. 1, 1956. Both countries 
were elected on a first ballot with the required two-thirds 
majority, Cuba receivmg 53 votes and Australia 42, with 34 
votes cast for Poland, 33 for the Phihppmes, two each for 
Indonesia and Siam, and one each for South Africa and 
Yugoslavia. 

An unprecedented situation arose, however, from the fact 
tliat no country obtamed the necessary two-thirds majority to 
fill the non-permanent seat on the Security Coimcil vacated by 
Turkey. After a two-months’ deadlock durmg which 35 incon- 
clusive ballots were held at a number of plenary sessions, 
Yugoslavia was eventually elected to the vacant seat on the 
36th ballot, held on Dec. 20. (The Assembly’s session was to 
have ended on Dec. 18, but was extended by the President 
of the Assembly, Seftor Jos6 Maza, who had insisted that the 
deadlock must be resolved and that the Security Council 
should start the year 1956 with its full complement of 11 
members.) 

Before the final ballot, however, the two contenders for the 
vacant seat — ^Yugoslavia and the Philippines — ^had agreed to 
a compromise arrangement, suggested by Sefior Maza, whereby 
the successful candidate would sit on the Security Council for 
only one year, whilst the unsuccessful candidate would sit for 
the second year. 

Prior to the first haUot on Oct. 14, the candidatures of Poland and 
the Phihppmes had been put forward for the seat vacated hy Turkey, 
Poland bemff supported by the U.S S R and the Philippines by 
the United States The Soviet delegation complained that U S 
support for the Philippines was a violation of the ^‘gentlemen’s 
agreement — reached m 1946 at the Assembly’s first session in London 
— ^whereby the six non-permanent seats on the Security Coimcil 
were to be filled by two Latin American countries and one each from 
the British Commonwealth, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and 
the Middle East (The seat vacated hy Turkey was that allocated 
under the “ gentlomon’s agreement ” to Eastern Europe ) The U S 
delegation, however, maintained that the “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
was a commitment for the first Assembly session only, that it was 
no longer bmding, and that, on the basis of equitable geographical 
representation, another country from the Par East should be 
represented on the Security Council, 

Alter the election of Cuba and Australia, five inconclusive ballots — 
the first three of which were “ restricted ” and the fourth and fifth 
“ unrestricted ” — ^wero held for the third vacancy, i e , the seat 
vacated hy Turkey. [Under the Assembly’s rules of procedure, the 
first three ballots in snch a case are restricted to the two countries next 
in order after the successful candidates on the first ballot — that is, in 
the case before the Assembly, they were restricted to Poland and 
the Philippines The fourth and subsequent ballots are unrestricted 
— ^that IB, the delegates may vote for any country they wish ] 

Neither Poland nor the Phihppmes obtamed a two-thirds majority 
on the three “ restricted ” ballots, the Polish vote varying from 
65 to 38 and the Philippine vote from 20 to 23 On the fourth 
(unrestricted) ballot the Philippines received 30 votes, Yugoslavia 25, 
and Poland and Yemen one each, while on the fifth haUot the 
Philippines received 29 votes and Yugoslavia 28 In view of the 
deadlock, the Assembly agreed, at the suggestion of Sir Pierson Blxon 
(U.RC,), to postpone further voting until Oot 19. 

Further inconclusive ballots were held on Oot 19, Oot. 27, Nov 8, 
and Dec, 6, by which date 29 ballots had been taken without either 
Yugoslavia or the Philippines receiving the necessary majority for 
election. After the balloting on Deo. 6, Sefior Maza warned the 
Assembly of the “ serious judicial repercussions ” which would arise 
if the deadlock continued and if the Security Coimcil did not have 
its complement of 11 members in the coming year. After calling 
upon the delegates to “ co-operate actively ” in solving this problem, 
he warned them that he was prepared to convene a plenary session 
which will not adjourn imtil the vacant seat has been filled and the 
Security Council is in a position to perform its vital role ” 

Six more ballots were held on Dec. 16, in which ten of the newly- 
elected member countries took pari. Tb© wrvpcme nevertheless 
continued, neither Yugoslavia nor the Philippines obtaining a 
two-thirds majority, and a few individual votes being cast for Sweden, 
Spain, Italy, Bulgaria, and Finland, Before the 35th ballot, Sefior 
Maza suggested a compromise solution — ^to which, he said, both 
Yugoslavia and the Philippines had agreed — ^whereby the two 
countries would divide the two-year term between them, each sitting 
on the Security Council for one year. He then allowed hlmselC to be 


bhndfolded and drew lots to determine which of the two countries 
should sit for the fii^st year, the name of Yugoslavia being drawn 
first. The Assembly refused, however, to accept this “ lottery ” 
procedure and went on to one more inconclusive ballot Sefior Maza 
thereupon released Yugoslavia and the Phihppmes from their under- 
taking, declared that “ the Assembly wiU remam m session until a 
result is achieved,” and extended the session until Dec 20 for this 
purpose 

The deadlock was ended on the latter date, when Yugoslavia 
obtained the necessary majority on the 36th ballot. The voting was 
43 for Yugoslavia, 11 for the Phihppmes, and one vote each for 
Finland and Sweden, 13 countries abstamed and one vote was 
mvahd It was understood, however, that Yugoslavia would sit on 
the Security Council for only one year, m accordance with the 
undertaking previously given to the President of the Assembly 

The membership of the Security Council on Jan. 1, 1956, 
was therefore as follows : Austraha (until Jan. 1, 1958), Belgium 
(imtil Jan. 1, 1957), Chma (permanent), Cuba (until Jan. 1, 
1958), France (permanent), Persia (imtil Jan. 1, 1957), Peru 
(until Jan. 1, 1957), Soviet Union (permanent), Umted ICingdom 
(permanent), Umted States (permanent), and Yugoslavia (until 
Jan. 1, 1957, under the above-mentioned agreement). 

International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Assembly unammously approved on Dec. 3 an 18-Power 
resolution for the creation of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the early establishment of which had been unanimously 
recommended at the Assembly’s nmth session after the “ atoms- 
for-peace ” debate (see page 13994). 

The resolution had origmally been mtroduced in the Political 
Committee on Oct 6 by the USA and Britain, hut was subsequently 
amended to take account of the views expressed by a number of 
other countries — ^notably by India, whose delegate (Mr. Krishna 
Menon) took a prominent part in the debate The following co- 
sponsors of the resolution were added during the Political Committee’s 
discussions : Argentina, Austraha, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Israel, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, South Africa, and Turkey 

After protracted debate, the resolution m its final form was 
endorsed by the Political Committee on Oct 27 by 53 votes to 
nil, the six Arab countries abstaining because Israel was among the 
sponsors It was divided mto two parts, dealing with (1) ” mter- 
nationol conferences on the peaceful uses of atomic energy,” and 

(2) “ an. International Atomic Energy Agency ” 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Tho first part of the resolution — 

(1) Expressed satisfaction with tho prooeedmgs of the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva 
durmg 1955, and noted ‘‘the impressive results achieved by the 
conference m facilitating the free flow of scientific knowledge relating 
to the production and peaceful uses of atomic energy, and in laying 
a foundation for the fuller exchange of information on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for the ends of human welfare ” 

(2) Recommended that a second such conference be held under 
U.N. auspices ” m two to three years’ time ** 

(3) Requested the U N. Secretary-General and his Atomic Advisory 
Committee, in consultation with the appropriate specialized 
agencies,” to determine the place and date for the second conference, 
and to issue invitations 

International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The second part of the resolution — 

(1) Noted with satisfaction (a) that “ substantial progress has 
been made towards a draft statute establishing an International 
Atonuc Energy Agency,” and (5) that this draft had been circulated 
to Governments for their consideration and comment. 

(2) Welcomed “ the announced intention of Governments sponsor- 
ing the Agency to invite aU members of the U N and of the specialized 
agencies to participate in a conference on the final text of the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency.” 

(3) Welcomed the extension of invitations to the Governments of 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, and the U.S S R. “ to participate with 
the present sponsoring Governments in negotiations on the draft 
statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency.” [See below. 1 

(4) Recommended the Governments oonoemed to ‘‘ take into 
account the views expressed on the Agency durmg the present 
session of tho General Assembly, as well as the comments transmitted 
directly by Governments,” and to ** take all possible measures to 
estabhah the Agency without delay.” 

(5) Requested the U N Secretary-General, in consultation with 
his Atomic Advisory Committee, “ to study the question of the 
relationship of the International Atomic Energy Agency to the 
United Nations, and to transmit the results of this study to the 
Governments oonoemed.” 

(6) Requested Governments “ to report to the General Assembly 

as appropriate ” i 

(7) Suggested that the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
when established, should “ consider the desirability of arranging for 
an international periodical devoted to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy.” 

The preliminary draft statute for an International Atomic 
Energy Agency had been worked out by an eight-nation 
sponsoring group comprising Austraha, Belgium, CanafJa, 
France, Portugal (which had been invited to join the 
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although not at the time a member of the U.N.), South Africa, 
the U.K., and the U.S.A- It was agreed during the Pohtical 
Committee’s debate that Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, and 
the U,S.S.R, should join the group, bringing its membership 
to twelve. 

The enlarged sponsoring group therefore represents those countries 
where atomic energy development is most advanced (the XJ S.A., 
tr.K., Soviet Union, France, and Canada) and the principal producers 
of Tiraniimi {Australia, Brazil, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, India, 
Belgium, and Poitngai, the last two countries m respect of their 
African territories). The draft statute itself was not debated in the 
Committee, since the XJ-S-A. had reqnested aU interested Governments 
to submit their comments direct to Washington 

Several Soviet amendments were rejected before the 
resolution was voted upon as a whole. 

The most important were recommendations (a) that the Agency 
should he established ** withm the framework*’ of the U.N. (the 
approved text left the relations between the Agency and the U.N. 
to he settled after the Agency had been ^tablished), and (b) that all 
countries, and not only U.K, member-States, should be permitted 
to loin the Agency (a proposal which would have enabled the Chinese 
People’s Republic to be admitted to membership). 

The jBLrst amendment was rejected by 40 votes to 11 (with 8 
abstentions) and the second by 33 votes to 14 (with 12 abstentions) 
India, Indonesia, and most of the Arab countries voted for both 
amendments. The resolution as a whole, however, was supported 
by the U.S S R. both m the Political Committee and in the full 
Assembly. 

U.N. Study of Effects of Atomic Radiation. 

The General Assembly also unanimously adopted on Dec. 3 
a resolution establishing a 15-member scientific committee to 
study the effects of atomic radiation on man’s health and 
environment, and to collect and disseminate information 
on this matter. The creation of such a body had been urged 
by the U.S. delegation at the opening of the session, the proposal 
being eventually adopted as an eight-nation resolution sponsored 
jointly by the U.S.A., the U.K., Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the Political Com- 
mittee on Nov. 7, its provisious being as follows : 

(1) A 15-member scientific committee should he set up conslsttog 
of one scientist each (and an alternate) from Argentma, Auatraha, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the Soviet Union, the U K., and the U.S A 

(2) This committee should (a) “receive and assemble in an 
appropriate and useful form ” the following radiological information 
furnished by U.N. member-States or members of the specialized 
agencies : (i) “ reports on observed levels of ionizing [i.e. atomiol 
radiation and radioactivity ** in the atmosphere ; and (li) “ reports 
on scientific observations and experiments relevant to the effects of 
ionizing radiation upon man and his environment already under 
way, or later undertaken by national scientific bodies or by authorities 
of national governments ” ; 

(6) “ recommend uniform standards with respect to procedures 
for sample collection and instrumentation, and radiation-counting 
procedures to be used in analyses of samples *’ ; 

(c) “ compile and assemble in an integrated maimer the various 
reports on observed radiological levels ” , 

(a) review, collate and evaluate these reports ; 

(e) make yearly progress reports and “ develop by July 1, 1958, 
or earlier if the assembled facts warrant, a summary of the reports 
received on radiation levels and radiation effects on man and his 
environment, together with the evaluations provided for above, and 
indications of research projects which might reaulre further study ” , 

(f) transmit “ from tune to time as it deems appropriate ” the 
above-mentioned documents and evaluations to the U N Secretary- 
General, for publication and dissemination to U.N. member-States 
OP members of the specialized agencies. 

(3) The U.N. Secretary-General was asked to provide appropriate 
assistance to the scientific committee to enable it to carry on its work 

(4) “ All concerned ” were asked to co-operate “ in making 
available reports and studies relating to the short-term and long- 
term effects of radiation upon man and his environment.” 

(5) The U.N. specialized agencies were asked to co-operate with 
the scientific committee. 

(6) The Japanese Government was invited to nominate a repre- 
sentative to the committee. 

The original eight-nation proposal suggested that the scientific 
committee should consist of 1 1 members — Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Sweden, the Soviet Union, 
the U.K., and the U,S.A. (Although Japan was not a member of the 
U.N., she was invited to join the committee because the first atomic 
bomba were used against two of her cities, Hiroshima and Nagasaki.) 
The 20 Latin American countries, however, presented a joint amend- 
ment adding Argentina, Belgium, Egypt, and Mexico to the list, 
and this was agreed to by the Political Committee by 48 votes to 
nil, with 11 abstentions. 

Before approving the eight-nation resolution (as amended by 
Latin America), the Political Committee rejected a number of 
amendments, including the following • (a) Soviet proposals calling, 
oiMa, for^ the inclusion of the Chinese People’s Republic and 
Bjimkaniajtn the scientifio committee, and for the new body to bo 
by^l&hed as a scientific committee of the IT.N. ; (6) Indian and 


Soviet proposals to extend the field of collaboration in radiological 
research to all countries, and not only those in membership of the 
U N. or the specialized agencies ; (c) a Syrian-Indonesian resolution 
Sevang to prohibit tests of nuclear weapons pending scientific 
studies of the results of radiation. 

The Committee accepted, however, an Indian amendment callmg 
upon “ all concerned ” to make information available to the scientific 
committee. (In its ongmal wording the resolution had asked all 
members of the U.N. and the specialized agencies to provide such 
information.) There was some debate on the precise meamng of the 
phrase “ all concerned,” but the consensus of opinion was that it 
applied specifically to countries in membership of the U N or its 
speciahzed agencies 

The Political Committee was addressed on Oct. 12 by Dr Homi 
Bhahha, the emment Indian scientist who presided over the Geneva 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy Dr. Bhabha called 
for “ concerted and massive research ” into the genetical effects of 
radiation, addmg in this connexion : “ Although there is no cause 
for alarm, it would he wise wherever possible not to permit people 
to be snhjected to more than one-tenth of the dose [i e. of atomic 
radiation] considered safe at present until the matter has been fully 
studied and understood ” 

The eight-nation resolution was unanimously approved by the 
General Assembly on Dec. 3. Mr. Krishna Menon (India) moved two 
amendments — both of which were rejected — asking (a) that the 
scientific committee should he enabled to gather reports from all 
countries, and (6) that the U.N. Secretary-General should be 
authorized to dissemmate radiological data without restriction. Mr. 
Menon declared that the subject was “ not concerned with frontiers 
or pohtical groups ” hut affected “ the whole of humanity,” whilst 
M. Kuznetsov (U.S S.R ), supportmg Mr. Menon, said that the 
exclusion of the (Jhmese People’s Republic meant that the scientific 
committee would not receive information from “ a very e^ensive, 
area of the world.” Mr. James Wadsworth (U.S. A.) maintained, 
however, that Mr. Menon’s proposals would have the effect of 
“ reopening a political issue ” that had already been decided in the 
Political Committee. 

Resolution on Disarmament. - Endorsement of 
U.S. “Open Skies” Plan and Soviet Proposals. 

By 56 votes to seven, with no abstentions, the Assembly 
approved on Dec. 16 a resolution on disarmament, sponsored 
by the U.S.A., the U.K,, France, and Canada, mcorporatmg 
President Eisenhower’s plan for mutual aerial reconnaissance 
and exchange of blueprints and Marshal Bulganin’s plan for 
control posts at strategic centres, both put forward at the 
“ summit ” conference of Heads of Governments in Geneva. 
Four of the new U.N. members took part in the vote, Spain and 
Ceylon supportmg the four-Power resolution and Hungary and 
Rumania joining the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia in opposition. 

The resolution was presented in the Political Committee by the 
four Powers, and in its final form mcorporated certain amendments 
designed to meet the views of the U.S.S.R. and India as expressed 
during the debate Its provisions were as follows : 

(1) The U.N. Sub-Comnuttee on Disarmament [which consists of 
the four Powers sponsoring the resolution, plus the Soviet Union] 
was asked j 

(a) to continue its efforts for a ** comprehensive disarmament 
agreement ” ; 

(b) to give priority to “ such confidence-building measures as 
President Eisenhower^s plan for exchanging blueprints and mutual 
aerial Inspections, and Marshal Bulganin’s plan for control posts at 
strategic centres,” and also to “all such measm’es of adequately 
safeguarded disarmament as are now feasible ” ; 

(c) to take account also of M. Faure’s proposals “ for exchanging 
and pubhshmg information regarding military expenditures and 
budgets,” of Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals “ for seeking practical 
experience m the problems of mspection and control,” and of proposals 
of the Government of India “ regarding the suspension of experimental 
explosions of nuclear weapons and an ‘ armaments truce ’ ” 

(2) It was recommended that “further scientifio research should 
be conducted by each State, with appropriate consultations between 
Governments, for methods that would make possible thoroughly 
effective inspection and control of nuclear weapons and material, 
with the aim of facilitating the solution of the problem of compre- 
hensive disarmament ” 

(3) “ The States concerned ” were called upon “ to make an early 
start on arms reduction without waiting for a comprehensive 
disarmament plan.” 

The resolution was approved by the Political Committee on Deo. 12, 
by 53 votes to five (the Soviet group opposing), after a lengthy debate 
which opened on Nov, 30. M, Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.), who opened the 
debate, claimed that the “ summit ” conference, the Bandung 
conference, and “ important steps ” taken by the U.S S.R. — such 
as the return of Porkkala to Finland and of Port Arthur to China — 
had resulted in a relaxation of tension during the past year. He 
asserted, however, that “ certain circles ” in some countries were 
continuing to “ follow the path of aggravating the international 
situation and intensifying the arms race,” and that the growth of 
confidence was “ seriously hindered by the formation of aggressive 
blocs He drew particular attention to the Baghdad Pact, which, 
he alleged, constituted “ a link in the NATO chain and a threat to 
peace in the area.” 
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Mr. Nutting (U.K!.), speaking on tiie same date, described M. 
Kuznetsov’s statement as “ a familiar demonstration of the Soviet 
techmqne which we hoped had been abandoned last summer, but 
which now seems to have been revived by itmerant Soviet leaders — 
the technique of diplomacy through accusation.” After referring to the 
“ sad and disillusioning story ” of the Disarmament Sub -committee’s 
meetings during the past summer, he added • “ M. Kuznetsov 
has made much of the Soviet Government’s announcement that it 
intends to give np Porkkala and Port Arthur He claimed that this 
decision was a significant contribution to the relaxation of mter- 
national tension. But when we are asked to applaud what the Soviet 
Union has done to relax tension, one cannot bnt recall the recent 
Soviet transaction in the Middle East [i e, the supply of arms to 
Egypt] W e caimot hut remember, too, the Soviet refusal at Geneva 
to contemplate any settlement of the German problem which . . . 
might have the effect of disrupting the Communist system of govern- 
ment in Eastern Germany. Besides, what is there in this Soviet 
abandonment of the Porkkala and Port Arthur bases ? Can the 
Soviet Union say that these are the only military bases they are 
occupy mg on foreign soil ? . . In Eastern Germany alone there are 
22 Soviet divisions. Do they exist In imd-air 1 Surely they have 
bases for their maintenance ^ There are also Soviet divisions in 
Hungary, Poland and Rumama They, too, must have their bases. . 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S A ), speaking on Dec. 5, urged the Soviet 
Union to accept President Eisenhower’s ** open skies ” proposal as 
“ the most important smgle contribution which the present U.N. 
session could make to the peace of the woild ” After declaring that 
he saw nothmg “ fantastic ” [an expiession that had been used by 
M. Khrushchov] m the spectacle of U S and Soviet planes flymg 
over each other’s territories to mamtam international peace, Mr 
Lodge added , “ If we succeed in shackling surprise attack, we may 
set a seal against war itself. We beheve that this vision of ‘ sentmels 
of peace ’ erossmg each other in the * open skies ’ is something which 
millions of people in every country can see plainly It will he as 
reassuring as the pohceman on his beat . . ” 

Among other speakers, Mr. Krishna Menon (India) criticized 
alliances such as SEATO and the Baghdad Pact as contrary to the 
terms of the U N Charter Ho asserted that India was being 
'* encircled ” by such alliances, and that they constituted “an incipient 
threat to India’s authority and a challenge to her self-respect ” 

The Political Committee approved the resolution after rejecting a 
Soviet amendment calhng for the prohibition of nuclear tests and the 
banning of nuclear weapons M. Sobolev (U.S S.R.) asserted that the 
four-Powor resolution “ supplants the fulfilment of the tasks of 
reducing armaments, prohibiting nuclear weapons, and instituting 
mtemational control ” 

After the four-Power resolution had been endorsed by the full 
Assembly by the above-mentioned majority (on Deo. 16), Mr. Cabot 
Lodge described it as “ the most significant resolution on disarmament 
the U N. has yet passed ” , and declared that the acceptance of President 
Eisenhower’s “ open skies ” plan by so large a majority would 
“ mobilize the irresistible force of world opimon so that no Govern- 
ment can long stand out against it.” He added : “ Our action wiU 
make the ‘ open skies * plan a household word in every land. I am 
confident that the Soviet Union will join ” 

M. Kuznetsov (XT S.S.R.), however, maintained that the resolution 
had “ really failed to undertake disarmament,” and asserted that it 
“ in fact leaves us as we were.” 

Review of U.N. Charter. 

By 4B votes to six (the Soviet group and Syria opposing), 
with nine abstentions, the General Assembly adopted on Nov. 21 
a six-Power resolution — sponsored by the U.K., the U.S, A., 
Canada, Ecuador, Iraq, and Siam — ^providing (a) that a general 
conference of all U.N. members should be held “at an appro- 
priate time ” to discuss the question of reviewing the U.N. 
Charter ; (b) that a committee, consisting of all U.N. members, 
should consider the time, place, organization, and procedure 
for such a conference, in consultation with Ur. Hammarskjold 
(the U.N. Secretary-General) ; and (c) that this committee 
should make its recommendations to the 12th session of the 
General Assembly during the latter part of 1957. The resolution 
also said that the review of the Charter “ should be conducted 
under auspicious international circumstances.” 

The U N. Charter, signed in 1946 at San Francisco, provides that 
the 10th session of the General Assembly (i.e. the 1955 session) 
should consider the question of calling a special conference to review 
the Charter — If such a conference had not taken place earlier — ^in 
the light of the experience gained during the first ten years of the 
Charter’s working. Under Article 109 of the Charter, any revision 
recommended by a review conference would require a two -thirds 
majority vote at that conference, and would go into effect only when 
ratified hy two-thirds of all U.N. members, including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

Since the question of Charter revision concerned all U.N, members, 
the subject was debated only in the full Assembly, and not in com- 
mittee. As originally Introduced on Nov. 17, the six-Power resolution 
proposed that the time and place for a review conference should bo 
decided by an 18 -member committee representing the five permanent 
members of the Security Council plus Australia* Burma, Chile, 
Colombia, Ozecboslovakia, the Domirdoan Republic, Egypt, El 
Salvador, India, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, and 
Turkey. During the debate, however, there was a general consensus 
of opinion that the oomiDalttee should include all U.N. members, and 
the resolution was amended accordingly. 


M. Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.) maintained that there was no need to 
hold a conference to review the Charter’s working, nor any need to 
revise the Charter itself, which had proved “ a fairly satisfactory 
International instrument ” Shortcommgs in the work of the U.N , 
he declared, were not the result of imperfections in the Charter bnt 
of “ violations of the most important provisions of the Charter.” He 
expressed the opmion that what was necessary was not a review of 
the Charter bnt “ a smeere desire by member-States for mtemational 
co-operation among nations.” The Soviet, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
delegates subsequently announced that they could not take part in 
any action to revise the Charter, and would thus be unable to serve 
on any committee that might be created for that purpose 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U K.) beheved that the holding of a review 
conference would he desirable. He stressed, however, that it would 
be wise to await the effects of an mcrease m the membership of 
the U N. before we start reviewmg the Charter itself,” smee this 
would give new members time to gam experience in the practical 
working of the Organization before they were called upon to give 
their views on any suggested improvements to the Charter. Sir 
Pierson thought that one possible amendment — ^which could be 
effected without caUmg a review conference — ^might be an morease 
in the size of the Security Council, once the deadlock on the admission 
of new U.N members had been broken, so as to provide for smtable 
representation of all parts of the world under the new circnmstanoes 

The Six-Power resolution was adopted on Nov. 21, after the 
rejection of a Syrian amendment (by 35 votes to 14, with nine 
abstentions) urging that no decision be taken to hold a review 
conference. The nme countries abstamlng on the Syrian amendment, 
as well as on the final vote, were Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, 
India, Yugoslavia, Aifehanistan, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen Delegates 
of several of these countries mamtained that a review conference 
would only serve to intensify mtemational disagreement, and that 
the time was not auspicious to decide upon such a conference 

The proposal to leave it to a later Assembly session to decide on 
the actual date for a review conference originated witb Dr. Hammar- 
Bkjold. His suggestion was adopted by the sponsors of the six-Power 
resolution, and was mcorporated in that resolution 

Resolution on South African Racial Legislation. « 
South African Walk-out from Tenth Session. 

By 41 votes to six, with eight abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted on Uec. 6 a 17-Power resolution (sponsored by the 
Arab-Asian group and two Latin American countries) expressing 
concern at the South African Government’s policy of racial 
discrimination {apartheid) and calhng upon it to observe its 
obligations under the U.N. Charter. At the same time, however, 
the Assembly decided to discontinue the three-man U.N. 
Commission which had studied the apartheid question for the 
past three years, and to remove this question from the agenda 
of the 11th" session — ^thereby reversing the ad hoc Committee’s 
decision that the U.N. Commission should remain in being and 
that the question of racial discrimmation m South Africa should 
remain on the Assembly’s agenda. 

Prior to the final vote, however, the South African Government 
had witlidrawn from the 10th session of the U.N., and recalled 
its permanent representative, after the ad hoc Committee had 
adopted the full 17-nation resolution on Nov. 9. The resolution 
was denounced hy the Union Minister for External Affairs 
(Mr. Eric Louw) as an unwarrantable interference in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs such as “no self-respecting State 
can tolerate.” 

[The South African walk-out, following the French walk- 
out on Sept. 30 in protest at the Assembly’s decision to discuss 
the Algerian situation (see 14461 A), meant that two national 
delegations had withdrawn from the Assembly’s 10th session. 
Whereas, however, the French delegation subsequently returned 
when the Assembly dropped the Algerian question (see below), 
tlie South African delegation remained absent for the rest of 
the session.] 

The three-man U.N. Commission of Inquiry into the racial situation 
InSouth Africa was set up by the Assembly in 1952, with Dr. Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile) as chairman and M. Dantes BoUegarde (Haiti) 
and M Henri Laugier (France) as its other members, and had reported 
annually to the Assembly on the Union Government’s apartheid 
policies. In its third report — 150,000-word document — presented 
on Oct. 12, 1955, the Commission stated that South Africa’s progress 
towards apartheid had been extremely slow in the past year, and 
expressed the hope that this “ marks the beginning of a change of 
mind in favour of the principles upheld hy the United Nations.” 
The Commission stressed, however, that the general lines of the 
apartheid policy had not changed, and said that the Union Government 
had enacted a series of legislative measures which were consistent 
neither with South Africa’s obligations under the U N. Charter nor 
with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

As regards discriminatory legislation, the Commission drew 
particular attention to the effects of the Bantu Education Act (see 
14077 A), which was described as “ a negation of the principles of 
human rights.” By these and other measures the Union Government 
had diminished the Bantus’ opportunities of education, limited their 
freedom of movement, and curtailed their free choice of employment. 
“ Apartheid in education,” the Commission declared, ”... Is likely 
to accentuate even mor© to spread Wong the entire native 
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population a Bantu nationalism witii a strong anti-WTiite orientation 
The Commission believes that the Nationalist Government, in 
carrying its policy of school segregation to extremes, may receive 
some sad STH‘piises, including a sttffening m the anti-European attitude 
of the Bantu population. . 

Concerning the effects of ajiartheid on non-Europeans, the Com- 
mission said “ Every day more and more non-Europeans are 
confronted with some basic facts of mternational life — ^for example, 
they have now become aware tbat tbere is not another country in 
any of the five continents that has set up racial s egre gation as an 
absolute and eternal prmciple. . In no other country of the world 
is there an ethnic minority labouring to clear up to its own advantage 
a racial muddle which it has itself created.” 

After expressmg regret that the Union Government refused to 
co-operate with the Commission, and recommending that South 
Africa should “ reconsider its policy towards the U.N and enter mto 
close and extensive co-operation with the Organization,” the com- 
mission repeated the snggestion (made in its earher reports) that the 
U.N. should offer co-operation to South Africa, mcluding, as special 
techmcal assistance, the intellectual and material resources which 
the U N and its specialized agencies can command, for the purpose 
of promoting mternational studies and contacts and carrying out 
economic and social manoeuvres conducive to a peaceful settlement 
of the racial conflicts m the XJmon. . It also su^ested that 
inter-racial conferences between “ white and coloured men of good 
will ” should take place m the presence of the highest-ranking U.N 
representatives. 

The South AMcan permanent representative at the U.N. 
(Mr. du Plessis) walked out of the ad hoc Committee on Oct. 24 
in protest against its decision to discuss the apartheid question. 
As at previous sessions, he maintained that discussion of this 
matter was a flagrant mtervention ” in the Union’s internal 
affairs and thus a violation of the U.N. Charter. He revived 
the nght to return to the committee and take part in the 
voting on any resolution that might he presented. 

The above-mentioned 17-Power resolution was adopted by 
the ad hoc Committee on Nov. 9 by 37 votes to seven, with 13 
abstentions. Mr. du Plessis (who had returned to take part in 
the vote, after having boycotted the committee’s discussions 
during the preceding fortnight) thereupon announced that 
South A&ica would take no further part in the 10th session of 
the Assembly, and would recall her delegation for the remainder 
of tlie session. 

The resolution was presented jomtly by Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Persia, the Philippmes, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen. It (a) expressed concern that the Union Government 
oontmued to gnve effect to the apartheid pohey, despite previous 
Assembly requests that it should reconsider its position “in the 
light of the high principles contained in the Charter,” and m view of 

the pledge of all member-states to respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to race ” ; (b) called 
upon South Africa to observe her obligations under the Charter, and 
to co-operate with the U.N. Commission , (c) kept the Co mmi ssion 
in being, and requested it to keep the apartheid question under review 
and to report to the 11 th session ; and (d) retained the apartheid 
question on the Assembly's agenda. 

The seven countries votio^ against the resolution, and supporting 
South Africa's contention that its racial policies were a domestic 
affair outside the purview of the U N., were Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, the Netherlands, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. The 13 abstaining countries were Argentina, Brazil, 
Nationalist China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Turkey, the U.S.A., and Venezuela 

Mr. du Plessis made the foUowmg statement after the resolution 
had been adopted by the ad hoc Committee: 

“ I have been instructed to inform the Committee that the Union 
Government regard m a most senous light the mqmry into the 
legislation of the Union which resulted from previous resolutions and 
which win now no doubt contmue. The Government considers that 
such an inquiry constitutes the most flagrant of aU examples of 
transgression of Article 2 of the Charter, which no self-respecting 
sovereign State can tolerate Patience has been exercised in the hope 
that wiser counsels would prevail, hut that hope haa not been realized. 
South Africa is no longer prepared to accept this position. After very 
senous consideration, my Government have accordingly decided to 
recall the South African delegation, and also the permanent repre- 
sentative at the U.N [i.e. Mr du Plessis himself] from the present 
session ” 

Before leaving the room with the other members of the South 
African delegation, Mr. du Plessis accused the Indian delegation of 
having pursued a vendetta ” agamst South Africa “ practically 
from the inception of the U.N.” He added that this vendetta ” had 

again found expression ” in the speech which the Indian delegate 
naade to the Committee and in the resolution which had been adopted — 
“ a resolution which has been sponsored by many countries of the 
Arah-Asian bloc, hut in the formulation of which, we have no doubt, 
India played the lea41ng role.” [The South African apartheid policy 
had been stijongly denounced during the debate by the Ladian 
i5€ip|;»s^tatiT^, Mr. All Yawar Jung, and by several of the Arab 


The following statement was issued in Pretoria on Nov, 10 
by Mr. Louw, the Umon Minister for External Affairs : 

“ By appomting the Santa Cruz Committee to mquire into Union 
Government policy, and into legislation passed by the South African 
Parhament, the U N went to the utmost lengths in transgressing the 
provisions of Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the Charter. The ad hoc 
Committee has now decided that a pohey of supervision over the 
domestic affairs of the Umon is to be contmued, which means that 
the U.N. would arrogate to itself the role of a poheeman in regard 
to South African governmental and legislative action. 

No seff-respectmg sovereign State can tolerate such an interference 
in its domestic affairs as is contamed m the resolution of the ad hoc 
Political Committee. Its decision constitutes an even more flagrant 
transgression [of the Charter! than that which led to France’s recent 
withdrawal of her delegation. 

“For nine years successive Union delegations have vigorously 
opposed mterference m South Africa’s domestic affairs The Union, 
on its part, has faithfully earned out its obligations xmder the Charter, 
mcluding the sendmg of a military contingent to Korea, where a 
number of South African airmen lost their hves 

“A few months ago, at the San Francisco anniversary session, I 
made the foUowmg statement * ‘The UN., by interfermg m the 
domestic affairs of member-States, has embarked on a dangerous 
course, which, if persisted in, may ultimately lead to its dismtegration.’ 
The warrungs were not heeded, and the withdrawal, first of the French 
and now of the Sonth African delegation, is ‘ the wntmg on the 
wall * 

hlr. Strauss, the Leader of the Opposition in the Union 
Parliament, issued the following statement endorsing South 
Africa’s walk-out from the Umted Nations : 

“ \'Mule, as a general rule, we as a party [i e. the United Party] are 
opposed to withdrawing from and boycotting . . . the Umted Nations 
jji 0 P 0 ly because we disagree with some of its views, we believe the 
step taken by the Umon delegation to have been fully justified by 
the special circumstances. The appointment of an ad hot committee 
to inquire into the Umon’s internal affairs and to keep the racial 
situation under review m the next 12 months is an act contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Charter.” 

The 17-Power resolution came before the full Assembly on 
Dec. 6 for a paragraph-hy-paragraph vote. 

The Assembly approved — ^with the necessary two -thirds majorities 
— ^those sections of the resolution expressing concern at the apartheid 
pohey and recalling South Africa’s obligations under the Charter to 
observe human rights The danse empowering the U.N. Commission 
to remain in existence and to report further on the apartheid situation 
failed, however, to obtain the reqmred two-thuds majority (the 
voting was 33 in favour of the clause, 19 against, and nine abstentions 
— only one vote short of the required majority), and was therefore 
not adopted 

The 33 countries votmg for the clause were — Afghanistan, Bohvia, 
Burana, Byelorussia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, the Ptuhppines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, the Soviet Union, 
Siam, Syria, Ukraine, Uruguay, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

The 17 dissenting votes were those of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, Denmark, France, Israel, Luxemburg, the Netherlands. 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, the U K., the U-S A , and 
Venezuela, whilst the nine abstentions were Argentina, Nationalist 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Donoanioan Republic, Honduras, 
Iceland, Sweden, and Turkey. The South African delegation was 
absent, having earlier withdrawn from the Assembly 

A Costa Rican amendment “to continue consideration of this 
question at the 11 th session ” also failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority (27 m favour, 15 agamst, 15 abstentions), 
whereupon the resolution as a whole (excluding all references to the 
U.N. Commission) was earned by il votes to six, with eight 
abstentions. 

In its final form, therefore, the resolution merely expressed 
the U.N.’s concern at the apartheid policy, and appealed to 
South Africa to observe the provisions of the Charter, abandon 
aU forms of racial discrimination, and take note of former 
Assembly resolutions. The U.N. Commission was disbanded 
and the apartheid question dropped from the Assembly’s 
agenda, on which it had figured at every session since 1946. 

The Government of India had presented a memorandum to the 
U N. on Nov. 13 declaring that South Africa was “ fast becoming a 
pohee State,” and saymg that the bitterness and hostility created by 
the Union Government’s apartheid policy constituted “ a serious 
threat to peace and co-operation between the different races, and 
one which must sooner or later react on the peace of the world.” 

Status of South-West Africa, 

The Assembly approved a series of resolutions on South-West 
Africa similar to those adopted at every session smee 1946. 

By 40 votes to two (Belgium and South Africa), with 10 abstentions, 
the Trusteeship Committee passed a resolution (sponsored by Burma, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, India, Siam, Syria, and Yugo- 
slavia) on Nov. 7 calling upon the South African Government to 
place S.W. Africa under U.N. trusteeship; Inviting it to present 
a.nnn fl .1 reports ou the territory; and noting that, with the exception 
of S.%Y. Africa, all mandated territories which have now achieved 
independence have been brought under trusteeship,” 
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Tiie Trtisteeslup Committee also passed, liy 44: votes to one (SonttL 
Airica) and four abstentions, a resolution accepting and endorsing 
the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice on the 
votmg procedure to be adopted on reports and petitions concerning 
S W Africa [The Court had ruled unanimously that the two-thirds 
ma 3 ority procedure was apphcable to such reports and petitions — 
see 14323 F.] 

The South Alrican representative (My. Donald Sole) reiterated that 
his Government could not recogmze or accept the International 
Court's ruhng m respect of S.W Africa He emphasized that General 
Smuts, at the San Francisco conference of 1945, had made it clear 
to all U.N members that the South African Government did not 
propose to brmg S W Africa under the trusteeship provisions of the 
Charter, and would seek to mcorporate the territory m the Umon 
of South Africa 

By majority vote, the Trusteeship Committee decided to give a 
hearmg to the Rev. Michael Scott, the British clergyman who had 
acted at previous sessions as spokesman of the native tribes of S W 
Afiica, and whose entry mto South Africa had been banned by the 
Umon (Government Air Scott presented complamts on Nov. 11 
from leaders of the Herero and other tribes alleging that native 
commumties in S W Africa were deprived of medical facihties and 
essential water supphes , that their movements were hunted to 
certam periods, and then only with oflacial passes ; and that the 
indigenous iieoples were denied education and the opportumty of 
economic advancement He asked that U.N. speoiahzed agencies, 
such as the World Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, should be allowed to send techmcal missions to 
South-West Africa 

The various resolutions adopted by the Trusteeship Committee 
were approved by the full Assembly early in December. That 
recommending the placing of S W Africa nnder U.N trusteeship 
was earned by 43 votes to two, with nme abstentions, whilst the 
resolution inviting South Africa to co-operate with the Assembly’s 
Committee on S.W. Africa was carried by 45 votes to one (Britain), 
with 10 abstentions. 

In protest against the Trusteeship Committee’s action in 
givmg a hearmg to the Rev. Michael Scott — a decision officially 
described in Pretoria as “ a calculated affront ” to South 
Africa — ^the Union Government announced on Nov. 14 that 
it was closmg down the New York office of its delegation to the 
U.N., thereby severing the last link between South Africa and 
the 10th Assembly session. The office had contmued to remain 
open despite the earlier withdrawal of the South African 
delegation. 

Indian Community in South Africa. 

By 48 votes to nil, with eight abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution on Dec. 14 urging South Africa, India, 
and Pakistan “ to pursue negotiations with a view to hrmgmg 
about a settlement of the question of the treatment of people 
of Indian origin m the Umon of South Africa.” The resolution 
mvited the three Governments to report to the 11th Assembly 
session, either jointly or separately, on any action taken to 
implement it. 

The resolution was presented to the ad hoc Committee on Deo. 9 
by Yugoslavia and eigbt Latin American countries, and was carried 
by 43 votes to ml, with eight abstentions (Australia, Belgium, 
Colombia, France, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
the U K ) Mr. Krishna Menon (India) informed the Assembly that 
his Government desired to negotiate with South Africa “ m spit© of 
the attitude of the South African Government.” 

[The ninth U.N Assembly had adopted a resolution recommending 
(1) that India, Pakistan, and South Africa should negotiate directly 
withm SIX months on the question of the Indian minority in South 
Africa, and (ii) that the U N Secretary- General should designate a 
person to assist m resolving the dispute if a settlement had not been 
reached within the six-month period. As no such settlement had 
been reached by June, 1955, Dr. Hammarskjold accordingly nominated 
Senhor Luis de Faro, a Brazilian diplomat, to facihtate contacts 
between the parties Senhor de Faro, however, subsequently reported 
that his efforts had been unsuccessful because the South African 
Government had “ regretfully *’ declined to collaborate with him on 
the ground that the matter was ” purely of domestic concern ”] 

Dropping of Algerian and JMoroccan Questions. -* 
French Delegation returns to Assembly. 

On the initiative of the Arah-Asian group, headed by Mr. 
linshna Menon (India), the Political Committee decided on 
Nov. 25 — ^by unanimous vote, and without debate — ^to remove 
the question of Algeria from the Assembly’s agenda for the 
current session. A resolution to this effect was approved by 
the full Assembly on the same day, also by unanimous vote. 

The decision was warmly welcomed in France, whose delega- 
tion had been withdrawn from the Assembly on Sept. 30 after 
the Arab-Asian resolution to place the Algerian question on 
the agenda had been approved by a majority of one vote. The 
FrenSi Foreign Minister (M. Pinay) said on Nov. 25 that the 
Assembly’s new decision to refrain from a debate on Algeria 
represented “ a victory for reason ” and would enable France 
to return to the United Nations. The French delegation, led 
by M. Herv6 Alphand, accordmgly returned to the Assembly 
on Nov. 29, after an absence of two months. 


The formula devised by Mr* Menon, and accepted by the Political 
Committee and the full Assembly, was worded as foUows : ** The 
General Assembly decides not to consider further the item entitled 
‘ The Question of Algeria,’ and therefore is no longer seized of this 
item on the agenda of the 10th session.” Mr. Menon explained that 
the formula was a procedural one which did not imply any change 
m the political, juridical, or moral attitudes of the parties to the 
dispute. 

The Pohtical Committee similarly decided on Nov. 28 (by 
40 votes to nme, with five abstentions) not to debate the 
Moroccan situation. This decision was upheld by the full 
Assembly on Dec. 3 by 51 votes to ml, with five abstentions. 

A 31 -nation resolution to this effect was presented by all the 
Arab-Asian countries (which had origmally sponsored the placing of 
the Moroccan question on the agenda) and nearly all the Latin 
American countries Although French policy m Morocco was 
criticized in the Political Committee by Arab and Asian delegates, 
the criticisms were of a moderate character, and confidence was 
expressed that France and Morocco would come to an understanding, 
particularly as a result of the latest steps taken by France to give 
Morocco an important measure of self-government (see 14528 A ; 
14473 A). 

The resolution ** noted that negotiations between France and 
Morocco will be imtiated,” expressed confidence that a satisfactory 
solution of the Moroccan question would be achieved, and recom- 
mended the Assembly “ to postpone further consideration of this 
item.” The five abstaining countries — ^both in the Pohtical Com- 
mittee and in the full Assembly — ^were Australia, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, and the U K , who abstained on the ground that 
the matter was one m which the U N had no competence 

The French delegation, although it had returned to the Assembly, 
was not present durmg the debates on Morocco, in conformity with 
its policy at previous U N sessions 

The Korean Situation. 

By 44 votes to nil, with 11 abstentions, the Assembly 
adopted on Nov. 29 a U.S. resolution affirmmg its intention 
“ to contmue to seek an early solution of the Korean question 
in accordance with the objectives of the United Nations ” ; 
urgmg continued efforts to achieve those objectives ; keepmg 
the Korean question on the Assembly’s agenda for the 11th 
session ; commending the work of the U.N. Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRA) ; and asking that the Agency’s 
programmes should be expeditiously implemented. 

The resolution also approved the report presented to the U.N ’s 
ninth session by the countries represented on the U N Command in 
Korea , expressed the hop© that it would soon be possible to make 
progress towards acbieving by peaceful means a unified, democratic, 
and independent Korea , and asked that the armistice agreement 
should remain in force until superseded by an appropriate agreement 
for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question 

Both Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) and Mr. Jacob Blaustein (USA) 
expressed concern on Nov 11 — when the debate opened in the 
Pohtical Committee — at what they described as “ violations ” and 
** evasions ” of the armistice agreement by the North Koreans. Mr 
Blaustein spoke of the significant Communist build-up ” m North 
Korea, particularly of aircraft, tanks, and heavy artillery, and 
asserted that there were still in Communist-controlled territory 
tens of thousands of people who are entitled imder the terms of the 
armistice agreement to proceed to the territory under the control of 
the Republic of Korea.” Although the exact number of these persons 
was unknown, Mr Blaustein said that there were 24,000 ROK mihtary 
personnel and at least 17,000 ROK civilians still unaccounted for 
M. MaUk (U S S R.) described Mr Blaustem’s figures as ‘‘ fantastic,” 
and alleged that they had been advanced only to divert attention 
from the numerous violations of the armistice committed by the 
U.N. Command in Korea.” He added that the ” already enormous 
armies ” maintained by South Korea kept the country and its 
people in a state of perpetual tension ” 

After an acrimonious debate, the Political Committee adopted the 
U S. resolution on Nov. 22 by 45 votes to ml, with 11 abstentions. 
At the same time it approved a U.S proposal (by 44 votes five, 
with nine abstentions) to invite the Repubhc of Korea (South Korea) 
to participate in the debate. A Syrian amendment to invite North 
Korea also was defeated by 34 votes to 14, with 10 abstentions, ^e 
U.S A and a number of other countries maintaining that North 
Korea could not he invited because she was the aggressor in the 
Korean conflict. The countries supporting the Syrian resolution 
were the Soviet group, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Yugoslavia, m addition to Syria herself 
A Pohah amendment for the deletion of that part of the resolution 
approvmg the report presented to the ninth session by the countries 
represented on the U.N. Command in Korea was rejected by 38 votes 
to nine, with eight abstentions 

Netherlands New Guinea. 

Without debate, and by unanimous vote, the Political 
Committee (and subsequently the full Assembly) approved on 
Dec. 12 a resolution, sponsored jointly by Ecuador, Inma, 
New Zealand, Norway, and Syria, expressing the hope that 
“the dispute between the Netherlands and Indonesia ^r 
Western New Guinea will be peacefully resolved.” The 
resolution noted that discussions between the Netherlands and, 
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Indonesian Governments liad begun on Bee. 1, 1955, and 
expressed the hope that they would be “ fmitfuL” It was 
understood that the terms of the resolution had been approved 
beforehand by the Netherlands and Indonesian delegations. 

Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 

By 21 votes to 10, with 33 abstentions, the Assembly approved 
a resolution recognizing the self-governing status of the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, and freeing the Netherlands 
Government from the obligation to submit reports to fee U.N. 
on social and economic conditions in those tenritori^. The 
new status of the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam as integral 
parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, equally with Metro- 
politan Holland, had been laid down in the Statute of the Realm 
signed by Queen Juliana in December, 1954 (see 14041 A). 

The resolution had been adopted by the Trusteeship Committee 
on Nov. 30 by 18 votes to 10, with 27 abstentions. Most of the 
abstentions resulted from an Uruguayan amendment (incorporated 
in the resolution) asserting the Assembl 3 ^s competence to decide 
whether a dependent territory had achieved full self-government. 

The Prime Ministers of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
(respectively Dr. Johan Ferrier and Dr. Jonchheer) appeared before 
the committee. Both expressed their full satisfaction with the new 
status of the two territories as component parts of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and both emphasized that it had never been the 
desire of the two territories to sever their relations with the Nether- 
lands Crown and form a separate and mdependent State. 

Mr, Schurmann (Netherlands) disputed the claims of some del^a- 
tions that the U.N. Charter envisaged the attainment of total 
independence for all non-self -governing temtories ; he also disagreed 
with the Uruguayan contention that it was for the General Assembly 
to decide whether or not a territory had attained a fall measure of 
self-government. 

U.N. Plebiscite in British Togoland. 

By 42 votes to seven, with 11 abstentions, the Assembly 
approved on Dec. 15 the holding of a plebiscite in British 
Togoland under U.N. supervision, and requested the United 
Kingdom to make the necessary arrangements without delay. 
The object of the plebiscite wfll he to ascertain whether the 
inhabitants of British Togoland wish their territory to join 
an mdependent Gkild Coast, when the latter is constituted, or 
to remain under U.N. trusteeship pending the final determina- 
tion of their future. The Assembly also confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Sefior Eduardo Espinosa Prieto, Mexican representative 
on its Trusteeship Committee, as U.N. Plebiscite Com- 
missioner, with the task of supervising the plebiscite in a free 
and neutral atmosphere. 

In addition, the Assembly approved the eventual holding 
of a plebiscite in French Togoland, and asked the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council to study the matter in consultation with France 
and to report, if possible, to the 11th session. 

The resolution was based on the recommendations of a XT.N 
mission which had visited Togoland, and which submitted its report 
on Oct. 39. This mission had been appointed after the British 
Government’s announcement that Togoland would cease to he a 
trust territory when the Gold Coast attained Independence. The 
report recommended that the Inhabitants of British Togoland (about 
400,009) should he given the opportunity of deciding by plebiscite 
(a) whether they wished the territory to be integrated with the Gold 
Coast, when the latter attained independence, or (t) whether they 
desired the continuance of U.N. trusteeship, ^th Great Britain as 
the administering Power- For the purposes of the plebiscite it was 
recommended that British Togoland should be divided into three 
electoral areas — ^northern, central, and southern. 

The U.N. mission expressed agreement with the British administra- 
tion’s view that British Togoland should he integrated with the 
Gold Coast, particularly as the two territories had become closely 
associated as a result of nearly 40 years of joint administration, and 
as the area of British Togoland was too small and its resources too 
limited to make its continued existence as a separate entity feasible. 

The mission pointed out, however, that if the British Togolanders 
voted for a continuation of U-N trusteeship, the whole question of 
their political status would be hound up with the future of French 
Togol^d, where the authorities contemplated the holdfaig of some 
form of popular consultation ” in due course.” In such an eventuality 
the mission recommended that, after the political future of French 
Togoland had been decided (i e- when its inhabitants had decided 
whether they wanted the territory to become independent or to remain 
part of the French Union), the people of British Togoland should be 
given another opportnnity to decide by plebiscite (a) whether they 
wished to join the Gold Coast, or (6) whether they wished to min 
French Togoland nnder its new status. 

DBefore the First World Wax the territories now comprising British 
and French Togoland formed the German colony of Togo. After 
1918 the colony was mandated by the Teague of Nations to France 
and Great Britain, by far the greater part coming under French 
administration and a small area (adjacent to the Gold Coast) passing 
under British rule. When the Teague of Nations was succeeded by 
the Unitejd Nations after 1945, the two Togolands passed under 
U.N. tarastee^dp, with Prance and Britain continuing to administer 
th^ territories.] 


An Indian resolution incorporating the U.N. mission’s 
reconunendations was adopted by the Trusteeship Committee 
on Dec. 12 by 40 votes to five (the Soviet group), with eight 
abstentions. 

It (1) called for the holding of a plebiscite m Butish Togoland 
under U.N. supervision with the minimum, of delay, so as to give 
the inhabitants an opportumty of expressing their wishes on the 
future of the territory ; (2) proposed the appomtment of Senor 
Espmosa Pneto, the Mexican member of the Committee, as U.N 
Plebiscite Commissioner ; (3) asked that the General Assembly, 
on the basis of the Plebiscite Commissioner’s report and m consulta- 
tion with Great Britain, should determine the further steps to be 
taken after the Gold Coast had attamed independence ; and (4) took 
note of French assurances that pohtical reforms would he mtroduced 
in French Togoland as a prelude to a “ popular consultation ” in that 
territory during the next few years. The resolution incorporated a 
Liberian amendment that British Togoland might remain temporarily 
separate from the Gold Coast, under contmued British administration, 
pending the final determination of its status. 

Mr. Henry Hopkinson (then British Mimster of State for Colonial 
AfCairs) told the Assembly that its vote on British Togoland marked 
“ a unique and historic occasion — the decisive step m the first 
termi n ation of a trusteeship by an admimstermg Power according 
to the U.N. Charter ” Mr- Krishna Menon (India) warmly praised 
Britain’s action as ” a great act m fulfilment of the Charter,” and 
as an example which would enable other dependent African peoples to 
gain mdependence more speedily Senor Espinosa Prieto, in accepting 
his appomtment as Plebiscite Commissioner, said that he would do 
all m his power to discharge his duties with the greatest conscientious- 
ness. (It was stated at the U N that Seilor Espinosa Prieto would be 
assisted by an mtemational staff, including observers, recruited by 
the U.N. Secretary-General ) 

On his return to London, Mr. Hopkinson announced that the 
Togoland plebiscite would be held m April 1956, 

U.N. Fund for Under-developed Countries. 

The Economic and Financial Committee unanimously 
adopted on Nov, 25 a 32-nation resolution (sponsored by the 
Arab- Asian- African group, 13 Latm American countries, and 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Yugoslavia) asking all members 
of the U.N. and the specialized agencies to give their detailed 
views by March 31, 1956, on the structure and operation of 
the proposed Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development in 
under-developed countries (SUNFED), the creation of which 
had been recommended at the ninth session. 

The resolution asked the President of the Assembly to set up a 
committee of Government representatives to analyse the replies 
received, and requested that committee to submit interim reports 
to the Economic and Social Council and a final report by 1957, on 
the xmderstandmg that no Governments would be committed by any 
suggested course of action. 

The full Assembly xmanimously approved the resolution on Dec. 6. 
when it was annotmeed that Sefior Maza had appointed a 16-member 
committee (comprising representatives of Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, India, Indonesia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Poland, the Soviet Union, the U.K., the U S.A., and 
Yugoslavia) to study the views presented by member-countries. 

U.N. Technical Assistance Programme. 

At a one-day “ pledging conference ” held on Oct, 26, 
61 member-countries pledged a total of $28,031,536 for the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Programme to under-developed 
countries durmg 1956 — ^the highest annual amount raised 
since the programme was launched in 1950. (The 1955 figure 
was $27,966,017, pledged by 70 countnes.) 

The executive chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, Mr. 
David Owen, announced that ten countries had raised their 1955 
donations by 20 per cent (the biggest proportionate increases being 
those of Israel, the Netherlands, and Belgium) and that seven others 
had bettered that ratio The U.S.A. made $15,500,000 available 
for the 1956 programme, whilst the British and Soviet contributions 
remained unchanged at $2,240,000 and 4,000,000 ronbles ($1,000,000 
at the oflElolal exchange rate) respectively. 

The sum finally allocated for the 1956 Technical Assistance pro- 
gramme, and approved by the General Assembly, amounted to 


$29,734,085, divided as follows : 

Food and Agriculture Organization . . $8,057,000 

U.N. Technical Assistance Administration . $6,434,852 

World Health Organization . ... . $5,689,280 

Unesco . . . . ... . $4,940,933 

International Labour Organization $2,933,900 

International Civil Aviation Organization . . . $1,081,750 

World Meteorological Organization $382,170 

International Tetecommuaioa,tion8 Union . . . . $214,200 

U.N. Refugee Fund. 


Without opposition, the Assembly approved a resolution 
by its Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Committee urging 
aU member-Governments to give “ early and serious considera- 
tion ” to makmg contributions to the $16,000,000 U.N. Refugee 
Fimd so as to attain the targets set for 1955 and 1956, and 
thereby to make it possible for the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees (Dr. van Heuven Goedhart) to carry out fully 
bis programmes for those years. 
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Tlie resolntion noted with satisfaction that the main emphasis of 
the High Commissioner’s work would be on reducing the number of 
persons m refugee camps, and asked Mm to contmne his efforts to 
solve the refugee problem through volnntary repatriation, resettle- 
ment, and integration. 

The resolution, sponsored by nine countries (Australia, Belgium, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the U K. 
and the XJ S A.), had been approved by the Social, Hu m an i tarian and 
Cultural Comzmttee in October by 42 votes to ml, with 14 abstentions 
By 29 votes to 14, with 10 abstentions, the Committee rejected a 
Soviet proposal whereby the Assembly would instruct the High 
Commissioner to encourage the early return of refugees and displaced 
persons to their homelands, on the basis of the principle of voluntary 
repatriation 

Palestine Arab Refugees. 

By 38 votes to ml, with 17 abstentions, the Assembly adopted 
on Dec. 3 a resolution, presented by the U.S.A., the U.K., and 
Turkey, with the following provisions : 

(1) Directing the U.N. Rehef and Works Agency (UNRWA) to 
continue its piogramme for the rebel and. rehahihtation of Palestme 
Arab refugees ; (2) noting that the position of the refugees contmued 
to he “ a matter of grave concern ”, (3) calhng upon Governments 
m the Near Bast to make a “ determined effort ” to carry out projects 
capable of supporting a substantial number of refugees, m co-operation 
with UNRWA, and without prejudice to the U.N. resolution of 1948 
which envisaged repatriation or compensation aa a solution to the 
refugee problem , (4) calling upon all Governments, whether members 
or non-members of the U N , to make Tolunta,ry contributions to 
UNRWA ; and (5) requesting private organizations to meet the needs 
of other claimants for relief — e.g. those of frontier villages m Jordan, 
of non-refugees m the ** Gaza strip,” of vaiious Bedouin groups, and 
of a number of refugees in Egypt — “ to the extent that local 
Governments cannot do so.” 

The resolution had been adopted on Nov 30 by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee (by 38 votes to ml, with 19 abstentions), which had previously 
(Nov. 14) heard a report by Mr. Henry Labouisse, the Director of 
UNRWA Mr Labouisso stressed that ” difficult political decisions ” 
were a pre-requisite for a solution of the ” very human problem ” 
of the 900,000 refugees ” displaced from their homes m Palestine 
and with no future in sight ” The refugees, he said, were one of the 
causes of the present tension in the ^Middle East, in view of the 
** simple hut insufficiently appreciated fact ” that they constituted 
** a very large and restive proportion ** of the population of the 
countries in which they now lived. For example, in the Gaza area 
they outnumbered the local population by more than two to ono, 
In Jordan they made up over one-third of the population, and in the 
Lebanon they comprised nearly 10 per cent of the population. 

Mr. Labouisse emphasized that it would “ not bo feasible for the 
Agency to carry out fully the intent of the Assembly resolutions 
concerning their reintegration into the economic hfe of the Near 
Bast ” unless and xmtil some opportunity was given to the refugees 
to choose between repatriation and compensation for loss of or 
damage to their property in their original homeland, as provided in 
the Assembly’s original resolution, or unless and until some other 
pohtical solution to the Palestine problem can be agreed upon.” 
For reasons which were ** partly human, partly economic, and partly 
political,” UNRWA had been able to rehabilitate or reintegrate only 
a relatively small number of refugees 

” In the minds of the great majority of refugees,” said Mr. 
Labouisse. ” participation m a rehahihtation project — ^which they 
consider synonymous with permanent resettlement means the giving 
"Up of rights guaranteed to them by the U N , this, in spite of repeated 
U.N statements to the contrary ” After observing that rehef assist- 
ance in the area would be required for ” several years to come,” no 
matter what ultimate solution of the refugee problem nught he 
reached, he appealed to Governments to make funds available to 
UNRWA so that its work could continue Furthermore, he appealed 
also to the host countries in which the refugees were living ” not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Agency,” and to accord UNRWA 
”the rights and privileges pertaming to an organ of the Hnited 
Nations.” Mr Labouisse also referred to the activities of smaU 
groups of agitators ” who were trying to obstruct UNRWA’S opera- 
tions ” from purely selfish motives or at the instigation of political 
trouble-makers. ” 

Mr. Sbukairy (Syria), supported by a number of other Arab 
delegates, urged that the refugees should be given the opportunity 
to return to their original homes or, alternatively, should reedve 
compensation. A proposal was put forward by Mr Sbukairy (hut 
not taken to a vote) for the creation of a special U N. Commission, 
consisting of the U.S A. , the U.S.S R., and Persia, to settle the refugee 
problem along the following lines : (1) ” effective me^ures to 

emancipate aH areas assigned to the Arabs (under the 1947 U N. 
partition plan for Palestine] from Israeli control, and thereupon to 
repatriate the refugees to their homes ” ; (2) the restoration of their 
homes to refugees living in areas controlled by Israel ; (3) compensa- 
tion for refugees who did not desire repatriation ; (4) guarantees to 
secure full political, civic and human rights for refugees returning to 
their homes. 

Mr. Eban (Israel) rejected the solution proposed by Mr. Sbukairy, 
declaring that It would be ” unmerciful and Imprudent ” to hold out 
hopes that could not be fulfilled. He accused the Arab States of 
keeping the refugee Issue aHve ” for the sake of sterile political 
controversy ” , asserted that the refugees had been prevented from 
settling down In and hecomlng part of the economically expanding 


Arab world, to which they naturally belonged , and stressed that the 
repatriation of many thousands of refugees to Israel would hold 
great penis both for Israel and for the refugees themselves,” and 
would give rise to grave security and economic problems. 

Mr. James Wadsworth (U.S.A.) declared that responsibility for 
improving the lot of the P^eatine Arab refugees required courage 
and imagination from all, but particularly from the Arab States 
directly concerned, whose brothers the refugees are.” Inability to 
settle important pohtical questions should not stand in the way 
of bettermg the refugees’ conditions, on which a start should have 
been made long ago ” Appealing for an immediate start in 
beginning a new and better life for the refugees,” hlr Wadsworth 
said that in makmg this start our Arab friends will understand 
that what will benefit the refugees will benefit the Arab countries 
themselves ” He agreed, however, with Mr Labouisse that UNRWA 
could not fully carry out its mandate unless there was a settlement 
of the important pohtical questions involved 

JMlscellaneotis Subjects. 

Other decisions taken at the Assembly’s 10th session are 
summarized below : 

U.N. Administrative Tribunal. Procedures for reviewing judgments 
of the U.N. Admimstrative Tribunal were approved by the Assembly 
on Nov. 9. (The Tribunal, appointed by the Assembly, is the highest 
body of appeal for U.N staff members on matters involving the 
alleged non-observance of their contracts.) The procedures adopted 
permit a member-State, the Secretary-General, or the mdividual on 
whose case the Tribunal has rendered judgment, to apply to a special 
screening committee for a review of the judgment if they think the 
Tribunal has exceeded its jurisdiction or competence, or . . . has 
failed to exercise the jurisdiction vested m it, or has erred on a 
question of law relating to the provisions of the Charter, or has 
committed a fundamental error in procedure which has occasioned 
a failure of justice.” A time-hmlt of 30 days was set for filing an 
apphcation to the soreenmg committee, whose members will consist 
of representatives of the countries on the Assembly’s Steering 
Committee In addition, the revised procedures permit the Secretary- 
General, or the appheant concerned, to apply to the Tribunal for the 
revision of a judgment on the basis of the discovery of some decisive 
fact unknown at the time the judgment was given 

The proposal for the new procedures was submitted by the U.S A. 
after the Tribunal’s action in ordering the payment of heavy com- 
pensation by the U.N to 11 American citizens dismissed from XT.N. 
employment following Congressional loyalty checks (see page 14012, 
second column) The Assembly adopted the resolution by 33 votes 
to 17 (with 9 abstentions) on the recommendation of its Admimstrative 
and Budgetary Com^ttee. 

Safety of Commercial Aircraft. By 45 votes to nil, with 13 absten- 
tions, the Assembly adopted a resolution on the safety of commOToial 
aircrMt flying in the viomity of, or inadvertently crossing, inter- 
national frontiers [The resolution was based on the Israeli memor- 
andum drawing attention to incidents in recent years m which 
civilian aircraft had been shot down in such circumstances, and 
referring specifically to the shooting-down of an Israeh airliner by 
Bulgarian planes — see page 14464, top of first column.] It noted 
that such incidents caused loss of bfe, affected relations between 
States, and wore thus a matter of international concern , called 
upon all States to take the necessary measures to avoid such incidents ; 
and drew the attention of the appropriate international organizations 
to the resolution. 

Dissolution of U.N. Libyan Tribunal. The Assembly approved a 
resolution by its Legal Committee for the dissolution of the U.N. 
Tribunal in Libya as from Dec. 31, 1955, and Its replacement by an 
ItaJo-Libyan JVtixed Arbitration Commission of three members — one 
chosen by Italy, one by Libya, and a third appointed by the U.N 
Secretary- General in agreement with the two countries. 

The U.N. Libyan Tribunal was set up by the Assembly in 1950 to 
decide any economic and financial disputes arising between Italy and 
Libya The expenses of the successor body will be borne exclusively 
by the two countries and not by the Umted Nations. 

Elections to Economic and Social Council. Six vacancies on the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, caused by the expiration (on 
Dec. 31, 1956) of the three-year terms of Australia, India, Turkey, 
the U.S.A. , Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, were fiUed by the election 
of Brazil, Canada, Greece, and Indonesia and the re-election of the 
U.S A- and Yugoslavia. The membership of the Council during 1956 
Is — ^Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Nationalist China, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominioan Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, Indonesia, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Elections to Trusteeship Council. Two vacancies on the Trusteeship 
Council were filled by the election of Guatemala In place of El 
Salvador and the re-election of Syria. The membership of the 
Trusteeship Council during 1956 is— Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Nationalist China, France, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Italy, New 
Zealand, Soviet Union, Syria, United Kingdom, and the USA. 

Italy, as the Power responsible for administering Italian Somaliland 
(a trust territory), had automatically joined the Trusteeship Council 
when she was elected to U.N. membership (see X4637 A). As the 
U.N Charter provides that membership of the Council must be 
equally divided between States which administer trust territories 
and those which do not, elections were held on Dec. 20 for another 
non-administering member to restore the equal composition of the 
Council. Burma was elected after six inconclusive haHots, the 
unsuccessful candidates being Liberia and Cambodia. 
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U.N. Budget for 1956. A U.X. Bndgret of $48,566,350 for 1956 was 
approved by the Administrative and Budgetary Committee on 
Dec 13, and was agreed to by the General Assembly by 56 votes 
to seven, with one abstention. A supplementary amount of 
$3,264 200 was appropriated for the 1955 Budget of $46,963,800 
In addition, a Working Capital Fund of $20,000,000 was established 
for 1956 to meet special expenses incurred m enlargmg the seatmg 
capacity of the Assembly Hall and Committee rooms 

Dr. Haminarsk|old announced on Dec. 22 that he would 
leave New York on Jan. 15, 1956, on a world tour during which 
he would visit 15 capitals — London, Athens, Ankara, Cairo, 
Tel-Aviv, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, Karachi, Delhi, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Jakarta, Canberra, and ^Vellmgton. While 
in India he would attend the twelfth Session of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, to be held 
at Bangalore. — (United Nations Review, New York - U.N. 
Information Centre, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times * New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Netherlands News Agency - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. U.N. Tenth Session, 14637 A 5 14461 A.) 

A. NORWAY. — Plan for Export of Electric Power to 
Sweden. - New Hydro-electric Plants* - Completion of 
Iron and Steel Works in Northern Norway. 

The St(yrting approved on Dee. 6, 1955, by 81 votes to 63, 
the Norwegian Government’s proposals for exporting electric 
power to Swt^den from a plant to be built at Nea, near Trond- 
heim. The plant will have an estimated output of 600,000,000 
kw.-hours a year, of which 330,000,000 kw.-hours be 
exported to Stockholm under a contract with the mimicipality 
of that city. The total cost of the Nea power-station was 
estimated at some 102,000,000 kroner (£5,900,000), of which 

90.000. 000 kroner (£4,500,000) will be raised by a loan m 
Sweden, to be repaid over 15 years through the delivery of 
power feom Nea. The cost of the electricity to Stockholm 
wiR be 2,6 ore (about Jd.) a unit. 

Tbe opponents of tbe scheme urged that power from the Nea 
plant sbotdd not be exported but used for the expansion of alummium 
production at the State-owned Ardal works, m Western Norway- 

Work started in December on Norway’s largest hydro- 
electric power project at Tokka, in Telemark (south-eastern 
Norway). On the completion of the first stage (which is expected 
to take six years) the plant will have a capacity of 350,000 
kilowatts, which will he mcreased during the second stage by 
another 600,000 kilowatts — ^making it one of the largest 
hydro-electric schemes in the world. The total cost is estimated 
at between £30,000,000 and £35,000,000, part of which it is 
hoped to finance through the International Bank. 

It was also reported m December that Norway’s hydro-electric 
generating capacity had increased during 1956 by 560,000 kilowatts, 
the largest increase ever recorded, and eq.uivalent to the increase 
during the 14-year period from 1927 to 1940 As a result of large- 
scale hydro-electric expansion since the end of the war, Norwegian 
electricity output at the end of 1955 had reached 23,000,000,000 kw.- 
hours a year, or more than double tbe output in 1945. 

N(yr$k Jemverk, a new Government-owned iron and steel 
plant at Mo i Rana, within the Arctic Circle in Northern 
Norway, went into production in May 1955. Built at a cost of 

500.000. 000 kroner (£25,000,000), it will have a total capacity 
of 180,000 tons of pig-iron and 170,000 tons of rolled steel 
products annually when its third furnace is completed early 
m 1956 ; with a fourth furnace planned, pig-iron production 
win increase to 240,000 tons. The plant will utilize extensive local 
iron-ore deposits. — (Aftenposten, Oslo - Arbeiderhladet, Oslo - 
Royal Norwegian Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 12039 E.) 

B. FRANCE. — Formation of State Broadcasting 
Corporation for Overseas Territories. 

A decree was published in the Journal Offinel on Jan. 21 
providing for the creation of a State-owned Broadcasting 
Corporation for Overseas France {Sodeti de radiodiffusion & 
la France d^outre-mer, or Sorafom). The new corporation will 
be independent of the French Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corporation (R.T.F.) and will be governed by an administrative 
coimcil of 10 to 14 members nominated by the M[inistry of 
France d^outre-mer. The council was given powers to elect its 
president and to appoint a director-general, after approval by 
the Minister. 

The corporation — ^whose initial capital was fixed at 5,000,000 
francs (£5,000), all held by the State — ^will have financial 
autonomy and will be able to negotiate loans. M. Pierre 
Schaeffer, head of broadcasting services in the Ministry of 
f^^Mce ^oktre-mett was elected president of “ Sorafom.” 

(Le Monde, Paris) 


O LITERATURE. — Book Selections for January. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Germany are given below : 

Great Britain. Baldwin, A. W — “ My Father The True Story.” 

(Allen & Unwin, 25s ) . ^ ^ -i i. ^ ^ xv 

Desio, Ardito— “The Ascent of E:-2.” Translated from the 

Itahan (Paul Elek, 21s.) 

FitzGibbon, Constantine— “ The Shn-t of Nessus The Story of 
the Attempts to assassmate Hitler, (Cassell, 21s.) 

Masters, John— “ Bugles and a Tiger A Personal Adventure.” 

(Michael Joseph, 16s.) , ^ m 

“ Memoirs of Michael Karolyi . Faith without Illusion Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian (Jonathan Cape, 35s,) , . 

SteegmuUer, Francis — “ La Grande Mademoiselle The Story of 
the Duchesse de Montpensier. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s ) 

Thompson, J. Eric— “ The Rise and Fall of Maya Civihzation.” 

(Victor GoUancz, 21s.) ^ , 

Way, R P — “ Antique Dealer An Autobiography.” (Michael 

Joseph, 15s.) 
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Cape, 30s.) 

United States. Boles, Paul Darcy— “ Glenport, Illmois ” (Mac- 
millan. New York, $4.50 ) . ^ x „ /-rr 

Lee, W. Storrs — “ The Green Mountams of Vermont (Henry 
Holt, New York, $5 00 ) . , , ^ 

Randall, Ruth Painter — “ Lincoln’s Sons (Little, Brown & Co , 
Boston, $5 00.) 

France. Pal6ologue, Maurice — “ Journal de I’affaire Dreyfus 
(Plon, Pans ) 

Germany. Weymar, Paul — “ Konrad Adenauer • Die autorisierte 
Biographic ” (Kmdler Verlag, Mumch, 24 DM ) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14606 B.) 


D. SOUTH AFRICA. — New PoHtical Party. 

The formation was announced on Dec. 17, 1955, of a new 
political party under the name of the South African Bond 
(Smd Afnkaanse Bond), 

A statement by the party’s action committee said that “ the ideal 
of a united South African nation at the time of Union has not been 
achieved by any of the existing pohtical parties,” and that the 
relationship between the European groups had deteriorated because 
” party mterests have been placed before principles, and the lack of 
a uniform pohcy towards the less-developed groups m the Union 
has resulted in racial tension.” 

The new party’s principles were hsted as the bmldmg of a xmited 
nation, among the White population ; a positive pohoy of guidance 
and development of the Native races , the raising of the “ moral 
tone ” m the conduct of the State, business, and the home, with a 
guarantee of equal Dustioe for aU ; and the development of an 
economic pohcy for peace, progress and prosperity m place of the 
” unrealistic pohtical approaches ” by existing pohtical parties 

The party undertook, if eventually returned to power, to govern 
the country in accordance with the Constitution as set out m the 
South Africa Act, 1910, and as in operation until May, 1955, and 
not to alter South Africa’s present position in the Commonwealth 
without the approval of two-thirds of the electorate in a national 
referendum It also emphasized that the existing political rights of 
Natives would not be diminished, and pledged itself to the social 
and economic development of the Native community. 

Mr. C. A. Retief, a Johannesburg broker, is chairman of the 
newjiarty. — (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. New Parties, 1343 ^ 


E. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL. — Export 
Quotas for 1956. - Proposed Review of International 
Sugar Agreement. 

The International Sugar Council met in London on Nov. 28- 
Dec. 1, 1955. After considering estimates of the requirements 
of the free market ” in 1956, and of the amount of sugar 
likely to be available from coxmtries which are not parties to 
the International Sugar Agreement, it decided on a 10 per cent 
cut m basic export tonnages, the mitial export quotas for 1956 
being fixed at a total of 3,996,000 metric tons. A reserve of 

20.000 tons was created to enable additional export quotas 
to be aEotted m cases of special hardship. The Council also 
decided to request the United Nations to call a conference in 
1956 to review the International Sugar Agreement. 

At a further meeting on Jan. 25-28, 1956, the Council set 
up a preparatory committee and a technical sub-committee 
to imdertake preliminary work for a full-scale survey of world 
trade in sugar dunng the forthcoming U.N. conference. The 
Coxmcil estimated the requirements of the free market m 1956 at 

4 . 570.000 metric tons. — (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14512 A.) 


F. UNITED STATES. — Steel Production in I 955 « 

U.S. steel production in 1955 reached the record level of 

117,000,566 tons, nearly 29,000,000 tons higher than m 1954 and 
over 5,000,000 tons more than the previous record figure achieved 
in 1953. Over the year as a whole steel plants operated at an 
average of 93 per cent of rated capacity. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14072 D.) 
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A. EASIBRN GERMANY - GOMMUMST CHINA. -- 
Herr Grotewohl*s Visit to Chiiia^ North Korea, and 
Outer MongoBa. - East German-CMnese Friendship 
Treaty. - Economic and Cultural Co-operation with 
China, North Korea, and MongoHa. 

Herr Grotewohl, the Bast German Prime Mimster, accom- 
panied by Dr. Lothar Bolz (the Foreign Minister) and senior 
officials, left East Berhn at the beginmng of December for an 
official visit to the People’s Republic of Chma. He arrived in 
Pekmg on Dec. 8 and durmg his stay in the Chinese capital 
had discussions with Mao Tse-tung (Chairman of the Chinese 
People’s Repuhhc), Chou En-lai (the Prime Munster and 
Foreign Mmister), and other members of the Chinese Com- 
mumst Government. In a formal ceremony on Dec. 11 Herr 
Grotewohl handed to the Chinese Prime Munster ten banners 
of the Boxer movement (the I Ho Tuan) which had been 
seized by the German Imperial troops m 1901 durmg the 
suppression of the Boxer rismg. 

After visiting a number of other Chmese cities and mdustrial 
areas, Herr Grotewohl and the East German delegation flew 
to North Korea, where a jomt statement was signed on Dec. 21 
with the Prime Minister of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Repuhhc, Marshal Kim H Sung. 

On the German delegation’s return to Pekmg, Chou En-lai 
and Herr Grotewohl signed a friendship pact between the 
Chmese People’s Repuhhc and the German Democratic Republic 
on Dec. 25, and also issued a statement on the joint aims of 
the two Governments m the international field. 

On Dec. 26 the German delegation left Pekmg for Ulan 
Bator, the capital of Outer Mongoha, where Herr Grotewohl 
and the Prime Mmister of the Mongolian People’s Repuhhc, 
Marshal Zedenbal, signed a 3 omt statement on Dec* 27. 

The various agreements concluded during Herr Grotewohl’s 
visit to the Far East are summarized below. 

East German - Chinese Friendship Pact. 

Art. 1. The two contracting parties agreed to “ co-operate in all 
mtemational fields which aim at guaranteemg world peace and the 
security of nations in accordance with the principles of the XJ N. 
Charter.” 

Art. 2. The parties agreed to confer m a spirit of fraternal 
affiance ” on all important international questions afiectmg the 
interests of both countries. They would ** devote particular attention 
to the necessity of guaranteeing the inviolabihty of their respective 
sovereign territories and the security of their States, and to safe- 
guarding world peace.’* 

Art. 3, The parties undertook “ to strengthen and broaden their 
friendly relations in all spheres on the basis of mutual respect for 
their sovereignty, non-intervention in internal affairs, equality of 
rights, and mutual benefit.” 

Art. 4. The parties will extend to each other afl possible economic 
help, and will further develop their economic co-operation in the 
interests of the peaceful construction of both countries ” 

Articles 5 and 6 dealt with mcreased scientific and cultural 
co-operation. 

Art. 7 said that the pact would come into effect upon ratification 
and would remain in force until the reunification of Germany as 
a peace-loving and democratic State,” or until the parties decided 
to amend or tormmate it. 

East German -Chinese Joint Statement. 

(1) Both Governments stated that they would support the stand 
taken by the German Democratic Republic on the solution of the 
German problem, as outhned in the East German proposals submitted 
to the Four-Power Foreign Ministers* Conference at Geneva (see 
14537 A) 

(2) ” Aggressive circles in the U.S A and their supporters are 
attempting to pursue further the bankrupt * policy of strength.’ One 
expression of this is the extremely hostile attitude adopted towards 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the German Democratic Republic 
This policy is doomed to failure.” 

(3) “Both countries are ready to do everything in their power to 
mamtam peace, and to participate in all international actions which 
serve peace and coUoctive security.*’ 

(4) “ The Government of the German Democratic Republic declares 
that it would welcome a normalization of relations between the 
Chmese People’s Republic and the German Federal Republic [i.o. 
Western Germany] in the interests of peace and the unification of 
Germany as a peace-loving and democratic State.” 

(5) “ Both countries agree that the tension created by the American 
occupation of the Chinese territory of Taiwan [Formosa] must he 
speedily removed. The Chinese People’s Republic must take its 
r5?htful place in the United Nations and in the Security Council.” 

(6) “ All countries which meet the conditions of the U.N. Charter 
should he accepted as members of the United Nations.” 

(7) Both countries urge compliance with the Geneva agreement 
on the restoration of peace in Indo-China. They agree that an 
international conference of all Interested States should be called as 
soon as possible for a peaceful solution of the Korean question.” 

(8) ” Both sides welcome the speedy development of the national 
democratic forces in the Asian and African area. They reject every 
form of colonialism and support all States and peoples in their 


strc^le for national independence and the defence of State sovereignty 
and territorial mtegrity. They support the rightful demand of India 
for the return of Goa, and of Indonesia for the return of West Irian 
[Dutch New Gumea] , the fight of the peoples of North Africa for 
their national right of self-determination ; the rightful claims of 
the Arab peoples ; and their resistance against being drawn into 
aggressive military blocs ” 

(9) “ Both sides are strongly opposed to aggressive military blocs, 
and beheve that the security of the countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is menaced by NATO, the Western European Union, SEATO, 
the Manila Pact, and the Baghdad Pact.” 

(10) “ International disputes must be solved by peaceful negotia- 
tions between all interested States, irrespective of their social system 
The aim must be to abolish mili tary blocs, to establish general 
security and disarmament, and to ban the production, testing, and 
use of atomic and hydrogen bombs.” 

East German - Korean Statement. 

This statement called for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
both Korea and Germany It said that the reunification of Germany 
and Korea was primarily a matter for the German and Korean 
peoples to solve , that it must be accomplished by peaceful means , 
and that it should be achieved “ step by step through mutual 
contacts between the two States existing respectively in Germany 
and Korea.” Both Governments pledged themselves to a further 
extension of their existing friendly relations m the economic and 
cultural spheres 

East German - Mongolian Statement. 

This statement similarly envisaged an extension of economic and 
cultural co-operatioii between the two countries. The Mongohan 
Government expressed its “ full sohdarity ” with the German people 
“ in their struggle for the peaceful reunification of Germany on a 
democratic basis ” The statement strongly criticized the Chmese 
Nationahst veto against the admission of Mongoha to U N member- 
ship (see 14637 A) 

On their return flight the East German delegation stopped 
m Moscow on Dec. 29 for discussions with Marshal Bulganm, 
M. Klirushchov and M. Molotov. 

An official statement said that the USSR and the German 
Democratic Repuhhc agreed that the orgamzation of a European 
collective security system, with the co-operation of the two German 
States, would create the necessary pre-reqmsites for a settlement 
of the German problem It added that in present conditions the only 
“ realistic method ” of bringing about the unification of Germany 
as a peaceful and democratic State was through ra 2 }prochemeni 
between the Democratic Republic and the Federal Repubhe. 

Herr Grotewohl and the members of his delegation arrived 
back in Berlin on Dec. 30. At a Cabinet meeting on Jan. 6 
Herr Grotewohl announced that he had agreed with the 
Chmese Government on the drawmg-up of a five-year trade 
agreement between the two countnes, instead of the existing 
annual agreements, so as to allow East German industry to 
plan ahead. The value of East Germany’s trade with China 
was recently stated to have trebled since 1951, making China 
the most important trade partner of Eastern Germany after the 
Soviet Union. (A.D.N. Agency - Neues Deutschland, Berlin) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Union Finances. 

The annual report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
published on Nov. 7, showed that in 1954 the 411 registered 
employees’ trade unions had a membership of 8,356,617 and 
received subscriptions totalling £18,380,000, compared with 
£17,917,000 in 1953, when membership was 8,322,706. Average 
expenditure per head was £2. 4s., while the average contribution 
was only £2. 2s. lid., but after addmg investment income the 
unions’ total funds had mcreased by over £3,000,000 to 
£73,887,000. Expenditure on strike pay, at £483,000, was 
nearly twice as great as in 1953 and higher than in any year 
since 1926 — ^the year of the general strike. Unions with political 
funds had 7,707,000 members, but 899,000 of these had con- 
tracted out of political contributions. Total political funds at 
the end of 1954 amounted to £981,000— nearly twice as much 
as at the end of 1945. (Ministry of Labour Gazette) (14440 A.) 

C. BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — Armed Forces. - 
Commissions for Africans and other Non-Europeans. 

It was announced in London and Nairobi on Jan. 4 that 
residents of British East Africa who were British subjects or 
British-protected persons could now obtain commissions in the 
East African Land forces, regardless of race. The decision meant 
that military commissions would be open to Africans and 
other non-Europeans who met the necessary standards. 

(Times - New Commonwealth) 

D. FRANCE. — Population Figures. 

The population of Metropolitan France as at Jan. 1, 1956, 
was estimated by the French National Institute of Statistics 
at 48,480,000, an increase of over 300,000 since Jan. 1, 1955. 
During 1955 there were 800,000 births, 520,000 deaths, and 
815,000 marriages. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14056 C.) 
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A. XJNITED KINGDOM. — Defence PoUc;^ Re- 
orgaxlizatioii of Reserve Ajpiiiy* - Alteration m National 
Service Call-np. 

Tlie Secretary for War (Mr. Head) aimounced in the House 
of Commons on Dec, 20 the following drastic changes ’’ which 
were proposed in the organization of the Reserve Army : 

(1) Only two Territorial diTisions, together with the necessary 
supporting troops, would remain organized at full strength in order 
to meet Britain’s NATO requirements. 

(2) The remamder of the Reserve Army would be reorganized for 
home defence, but the divisional organization would he retained, 

(3) The two armoured divisions and the Lowland mixed division 
would he converted to infantry divisions, but six f^ioured units 
would he retained to support the British NATO divisions 

(4) The Airborne Division would be reduced to a parachute brigade 
of about 4-5 battalions, and the remainder of the division would be 


absorbed in infantry divisions ^ ^ 

(5) Apart from the two divisions and supportmg troops available 
to meet NATO commitments, and some hght anti-aircraft umts 
there would be no requirement for non-divislonai artillery, and a 
number of non-divisional artillery units would be converted to 

other roles* . 

(6) A considerable number ” of Army Emergency Reserve units 
would be disbanded. 

(7) The Home Guard would be placed on a reserve basis 

(8) Throughout the Reserve Army the £12 bounty would be 
mcreased to £20 after three years’ service. 


Explaining the proposed changes, Mr. Head stressed that it w^ 
“ no longer reahstio ” to adhere to the conception that it would be 
possible in a global war to send out from Britain 10 or 12 ^fully^ 
equipped Reserve divisions. Instead, the Reserve forces constitxded 
the country’s potential strategic reserve,” and it war came they 
would initially have to maintain the life of the nation and deal with 
raids and sabotage. They must be capable of acting m close co-opera- 
tion with the Civil Defence services and of providing the reserve 
power necessary for the various aspects of home defence. They 
would therefore contmue to he orgamzed as military forces with a 
flghtmg capacity, and the retention of the divisional organization 
afforded the best method of control, both operationally and geo- 
graphically. As regards the units of the Army Emergency R^erve 
to be disbanded, it was hoped to offer to the great majority of 
volunteers the opportunity of transferring to other umts Details 
were being worked out of the future role on mobilization of the Home 
Guard, which in the event of war would play a most useful part m 
the country’s defence ; meanwhile it was Intended that sector and 
battalion commanders, and two other members of each battalion, 
should remain to keep war plans up-to-date and maintain the hsta 


of those registered for serviee. 

A White Paper was published on Oct. 28 giving details of 
the alterations in National Service announced by the Prime 
Minister on Oct. 8, 1955 (see 14493 A). 


It was explained that under the Government’s plan each age-group 
called up would still cover men bom within a given three months, 
but that the actual call-up would be spread over four months. Thus, 
the age-group following would be called up one month later than 
would previously have been the case, and at the end of the year three, 
instead of four, registrations would have taken place. The caU-up 
age would be increased by one month at each r^istration, or by three 
Tt^n-ntba in ayear, so that it would be raised to about 19 by March 1958. 


The White Paper gave the following table showing, on the basis of 
present estimates, how the call-up age would normally rise as a result 
of registering only three quarterly age-groups a year : 


Date of 

birth Date of 

3-month Registration Age 
period 

Oct. to Nov. 19, 17.11 to 

Deo , 1937 1955 18.1 

Jan. to March 3, 18 to 

March, 1938 1956 18.2 

April to July, 1956 18.1 to 

June, 1938 18.3 

July to Nov , 1956 18.2 to 
Sept., 1938 18.4 


Call-up 


Medical 

(oldest first) Average 

examina- 

in 4-month 

age of 

tion 

period 

caU-up 

Jan. to 

March to 

18.5 to 

April, 1956 

June, 1956 

18.6 

May to 

July to 

18.6 to 

Aug., 1956 

Oct., 1956 

18.7 

Sept- to 

Nov. 1956, to 

18.7 to 

Deo., 1956 

Feh., 1957 

18.8 

Jan. to 

March to 

18.8 to 

April, 1957 

June, 1957 

18.9 


The White Paper stressed that the Government’s decision would 
afford substantial relief to industry, since it would mean a manpower 
accession of 20,000 by March 1956, and of a further 80,000 by March 
1958. Moreover, although interruption of working life was inseparable 
from National Service, the higher call-up age would mean that the 
men called up were more mature physically and mentally, and had 
had more time to train for jobs to which they could return after 
National Service. It was also hoped that the eventual raising of the 
call-up age to 19 would induce more youths to taJse up apprenticeships 
on leaving school, whilst the additional year would he particularly 
helpful to those engaged in commerce or studying at evening classes, 
who did not normally qualify for deferment. Special arrangements 
would be made to reduce uncertainty about the date of call-up, and 
the provision to allow certain classes of young men (e g. 

those wishing to go to a University after completing National Service) 
to be called up early if they wished, would remain. 


As regards Na^unjal Service reservists, the White Paper explained 
hMi the ^eneraif reduction of the training period from 60 days to 
hoi? 20^ announced by the Prime Minister, would not 


auniy to (a) naval National Service reservists who had served as 
stolen, tolegraphists. or coders; (6) teolimoal and operating 
members of the reserve flights supporting R-A F control and reporting 
systems, as well as certain other RAF units , (c) members of all 
Services* who had received specialized language training durmg active 
service In all, however, not more than 8,000 of the National Service- 
men transferred each year to the reserve wonld be called up for more 
than 20 days’ training. 

Regulations were announced by the Ministry of Labour and 
Natwmal Service on Oct. 11, 1955, making aU full-time farm 
workers ehgible for deferment of National Service (instead of 
only workers on small farms and stockmen, as previously), 
provided that the Agricultural Advisory Panel and the National 
Service Board were satisfied that there would be a substantial 
loss of food production if they were called up. 
rTimes - Dailv Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (i4493 A.) 


B. CHILE. — Major Cabinet Changes. - Anti- 
Inflationary Legislation. - Strike Movements. 

A number of Cabmet changes took place m Chile m the 
latter half of 1955 and early 1956, mostly arismg out of the 
continuing mflation m the country and disagreement withm 
the Cabmet on methods of dealing with the problem. 

The Mimster of Economy (Senor Arturo Zfmiga) resigned on 
Aug. 12, following which the remdinmg members of the Cabmet also 
resigned to enable President Ibanez to reorganize the Government. 
A new Cabmet was completed towards the end of August in which 
Senor Oscar Palacios (hitherto Minister of Education) became 
Minister of Economy, and new Ministers were also appointed to the 
portfobos of Justice, Agriculture, Education, and Land and 
Colonization. 

On Oct. 1 the Mimster of Fmance (Seflor Abraham P6rez) resigned 
because President Ibanez disapproved of his measures to prevent 
stock-market speculation, the Fmance portfolio being taken over by 
the Minister of Economy. The Cabinet was again reorganized on 
Dec. 9 after a number of Ministers had submitted their resignations, 
new Ministers of Public Works, Agriculture, and Labour bemg 
appointed 

Senor Oswaldo Koch, Minister of the Interior, who had been a 
member of every Cabinet formed by President IbafLez since 1952, 
resigned on Dec* 23 for reasons of health, whilst on Jan. 2, 1956, 
the Foreign Minister (Rear-Admiral Kaare Olsen Nielsen) resigned 
to take up an appointment in the Navy. Seflor Jos6 Serrano Palma 
was appointed as the new Foreign Mimster, but owing to opposition 
to his appointment by the Liberal Party, whose support the President 
needed m order to obtam Congressional approval of a Bill to regulate 
wages and prices, ho was obliged to resign after only two days in 
oflice and was succeeded by Sefior Enrique O. Barbosa Beaza, a 
well-known lawyer and academician. 

As a result of the above-mentioned changes, the membership 
of the Chilean Cabmet on Jan. 4, 1956, was as follows : 

Colonel Benjamin Videla Vergara, Interior; Seflor Enrique O. 
Barbosa Baeza, Foreign Affairs ; Seflor Oscar Herrera Palacios, 
Finance and Economy, Vice-Admiral Juan Francisco O’Ryan 
Orrego, Defence ; Senor Santiago Wilson Hernandez, Justice ; 
Seflor Tobias Banos Ortiz, Education ; Senor Adalberto Fernandez 
Ferreira, Public Works , Seflor Anibal Lebn Bustos, Agriculture ; 
Senor Mariano FonteoiUa Vargas, I^and and Colonization , General 
Ren5 Vidal Merino, Labour , Dr Rafll Barros Ortiz, Health , Seflor 
Osvaldo Sainte-Marie Sorucco, Mines, 

On Jan. 4, 1956 the Senate approved (by 20 votes to 19) the 
Government’s proposals for deahng with mflation. These 
proposals, which had been approved earlier by a large majority 
m the Chamber of Deputies, but had been held up by a split 
vote m the Senate, froze ” the prices of most commodities at 
the levels of Nov. 15, 1955 ; drastically restricted credit ; 
limited the automatic readjustments of pensions ; lowered 
social legislation benefits ; and modified the existing scale for 
wage increases. On Jan, 24 the Central Bank published 
estimates which showed that the cost of living in Chile had 
risen by 93.1 per cent during 1955 and the early part of 
January 1956. 

A general strike was caUod by the Central Union of Workers on 
Jan. 9 in protest against the anti-inflationary legislation, but was 
called off on the following day owing to lack of support and to the 
prompt action taken by the Government. Troops had been called 
out to guard key points In the principal cities and to maintain essential 
services, and a number of persons — estimated at over 300, and 
including all the union’s leaders — ^were arrested. In addition, a state 
of siege (a modified form of martial law) was proclaimed in 20 
provinces. 

Five provinces had been under a state of siege since Sept. 20 
after a strike m the copper mines ; though the miners sub- 
sequently returned to work, a new law regulating relationships 
between the workers and management led to a further strike 
m the mines on Dec. 14, which only ended on Jan. 7, 1956, 
after President Ibafiez had agreed not to put the law into effect. 
(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - 
Le Monde, Pans) (Prcv. rep. Chile, 14 Z 84 B.) 
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A. MOROCCO. — Cabinet formed by Si Bekkai. - 
Administrative Reforms. - Disorders and Terrorist 
Activities. - Revival of Riff Revolt. - Legalization of 
Moroccan Trade Unions. - Meetings between M. Dubois 
and General Garcia Valino. - Death of HI GlaouL - 
Political and Economic Reforms in Spanish Morocco. 
- Statements by General Franco. 


Morocco’s first Cabinet, in which 15 of the 21 portfohos were 
held by members of the two leading nationalist parties, was 
formed on Dec, 7, 1955, by Si Bekkai, the former Pasha of 
Sefirou. The tasks before the new Government had previously 
been defined by the Sultan m a public speech on Nov. 18, 
the 28th anniversary of his accession. 

After recallmg his recent discussions with the French Government, 
which had resulted m an a^eement on essential prmciples, the 
Sultan spoke as follows “ We rejoice to he able to announce the 
end of the regime of wardship and protectorate, and the opening of 
an era of freedom and independence. . . . The independence towards 
which our people aspue must not mean a loosening of our links vuth 
France, for the friendship between out two countries is deep-rooted 
and goes back mto bistorj^ . Our first objective is the formation 
of a responsible and representative Moroccan Government which 
will be an authentic expression of the will of the people It will have 
to carry out three tasks (1) The conduct of pubhc affairs (2) The 
creation of democratic institutions, freely elected, and based on tbe 
prmciple of the separation of powers within the framework of a 
constitutional monarchy, grantmg to Moroccans of all religious beliefs 
the rights of citizens and the exercise of political and trade umon 
liberties. . . (3) The openmg of negotiations with the French 

Government. . . 

The ideas of liberty and democracy have become so widespread 
in the post-war world that the conscience of humanity cannot tolerate 
that mdependence and digmty should remain the exclusive prerogative 
of a few peoples only. On the other hand, the problems of the modern 
world and the interpenetration of interests are driving all countries 
into closer unity and co-operation, m order to safeguard then* 
patrimony and ensure their security. That is why the Moroccan 
Government must define, m the course of negotiations, the frame- 
work and content of our country’s independence and the new relations 
of mterdependence between Morocco and France, on the basis of 
equality and mutual respect for sovereignty These new relations 
are not incompatible with the mamtenance of our spiritual and 
cultural links with the other Arab peoples. We wish to see the West 
take account of the needs and aspirations of these peoples and 
co-operate with them for the common good of humamty At the 
conclusion of the negotiations the protectorate will come to an end 
and Morocco will enter a new era m which it will exercise its 
sovereignty within the framework of new agreements, and in a spirit 
of understanding and co-operation, with the French Government. , . . 

"‘It IS important not to forget that Morocco mcludes among its 
inhabitants a considerable number of French citizens, who have 
contributed to its general progress and particularly to its economic 
prosperity. We have noted with satisfaction the understanding 
shown by the majority of them towards our people's aspirations for 
hherty and independence We desire them all to be reassured 
regarding tbeir future. We are always ready to guarantee their 
interests, rights, and personal status, with due respect for Moroccan 
sovereignty. It is our wish to see Moroccans and Frenchmen co-opera- 
ting for the prosperity of Morocco and the good of all . . 

The Sultan accepted on Nov, 22 the resignation of the Council 
of the Throne and of the Premier-designate, Si Fatmi Ben 
Slimane, and began consultations with spokesmen of the 
political parties, the trade union movement, and other bodies 
with a view to forming a Government. Si Bekkai accepted the 
Sultan’s mvitation to form a Government on Nov. 30, and 
after prolonged discussions succeeded in domg so on Dec, 7, 
1955. 

The left-wing nationalist Istiqlal, as the largest party, had at first 
demanded half and subsequently 45 per cent of the seats, whereas 
the right-wing nationalist Democratic Independence Party (P.D.I ) 
had maintained that the seats should be evenly divided between tbe 
Istiqlal, the P.D I., and the independent nationalists. At Si Bekkai's 
su^estion, a compromise was finally reached whereby the Istiqlal 
received nine seats and the P.D.I. and Independents six each. 


The membership of the Moroccan Cabinet was as follows : 


Si M’Barek Ben Mostapha El Bekkai 

(Independent) 

Si Mohammed Zeghari (Independent) 
Maitre Renda Guedira (Independent)") 
Maitre Mohammed Cherkaoui (P.D.I.) I 
Maitre Abderrahim Bouabid (Istiqlal) ) 
Maitre Driss M’Hamedi (Istiqlal) . . '' 
Maitre Abdelkrim Bendjelloul 
(Istiqlal) 

Si Lahcen Lyoussi (Independent) . . 
Si Moktar Soussi (Istiqlal) 

Maitre AbdeUcader Bendjelloun (P.D.I.) 
Si Ahmed Lyaaddi (Istiqlal) . . 


Prime Minister. 
Vice-Premier. 

Ministers of State. 


Justice. 

Interior. 

Religious Foundations. 
Finance. 

Commerce and 
Industry, 


Si Ahmed Ben Mansour Nejai 
(Istiqlal) 

Si M’Hamed Douiri (Istiqlal) 

Maitre Thami Ouazzani (P.D.I.) 

Dr. M’Hamed Ben Bouchaib (P.D.I,) 

Si Mohammed El Fassi (Istiqlal) 

Si AbdeUiadi Boutaleb (P.D.I.) 

Dr. Farradj (Independent) . . 

Si Abdallah Ibrahim (Istiqlal) 

Si Ahmed Ben Souda (P.D.I.) 

Dr. Benzaquen (Independent) 


Agriculture. 

Public Works. 

Industrial Production 
and Mines. 

Town Plamung and 
Housmg. 

Education. 

Labour and Social 
Questions. 

Public Health. 

State Secretary for 
Information. 

State Secretary for 
Youth and Sport. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 


The various Government departments became Ministries on Dec, 9, 
and the French directors previously in charge of them became 
advisers to the new Ministers. The Moroccan Cabinet — ^most of whose 
members were drawn trom the professional classes — did not include 
any representatives of the aristocratic famihes which had previously 
monopolized the high ofiSees of state, and contained only two former 
catds (Si Lahcen Lyoussi and Si Ahmed Ben Mansour) Dr. Benzaquen, 
a Casablanca physician, was appointed to the Cabinet on Dec. 27 as 
representative of the Jewish commumty. The average age of the 
Cabinet was comparatively low, its oldest member (Si Moktar Soussi) 
being 55 and its youngest (M Thami Ouazzam) only 28 Over haH 
the new Mimsters had served periods of imprisonment, detention, 
or residence under surveillance for their former pohtical activities. 


Si Bekkai gave details of his Government’s programme m a 
broadcast on Dec. 13, 1955. 


The Government’s first task, he said, would be to negotiate a new 
agreement with France, which, “ after having formally announced 
the abrogation of the Treaty of Fez of 1912, will define the basis of 
the relationship between the two States ” Morocco’s independence 
had already been recogmzed by France, and it was the Government’s 
“ fundamental and unchangmg position ” that Moroccan sovereignty 
must be complete Morocco needed French assistance, however, m 
the fields of defence, the national economy, and technical matters, 
and there woifid be a “ close, honourable, and fruitful co-operation ” 
between the two countries By its geographical position and its 
economic needs Morocco was a Western country, but it also belonged 
to the great Moslem community, and his ambition was to make it 
“ a meo ting-place of two civilizations ” 

The Prime Minister declared that the Government would demo- 
cratize the country’s institutions, reorganize and “ purify ” the caidal 
system of administration, and reform the judicial system, which 
would be based on tbe principle of the separation of powers Civil 
hberties would be restored, implymg tbe raising of the state of siege , 
agricultural workers would be granted trade union rights ; and 
measures would be taken for the development of industry, agriculture, 
education, and housing, the improvement of working conditions, and 
the modermzatlon of the coxmtryside. In conclusion, the Prime 
Minister appealed to the Moroccan people to assist the Government 
by maintaimng order. 

One of the first measures of the new Government was a 
decree, issued on Dec, 19, dividing Morocco for administrative 
purposes into two autonomous cities (Rabat and Casablanca) 
and 13 regions (Meknfes, Fez, Taza, Oujda, Agadir, Safi, 
Mazagan, Beni-Mellal, Marrakesh, Ouarzazate, Rabat, Tafilet, 
and Chaouia), each of which was placed under an amel (plural 
oumal), or governor. The oumal, who were appointed on the 
same day, included Si Fatmi Ben Slimane and Si Tahar Ou 
Assou (a former member of the Council of the Throne), who 
were appointed governors of the Fez and Safi regions respec- 
tively. No appomtments were made for the Marrakesh and 
Ouarzazate regions, which fell within the sphere of influence 
of the Pasha of Marrakesh, El Glaoui. 

This reorganization of the administration was made necessary by 
the fact that tbe Sultan’s restoration had undermined the authority 
of those pashas and caids who had supported the ex-Sultan Ben Arafa 
In consequence, certain rural areas had lately lapsed into semi- 
anarchy ,* tribesmen had refused to pay taxes, many caids had been 
driven away, and a number had been murdered. To restore govern- 
mental control throughout the country, the oumal were given 
responsibility for the maintenance of order, and were also required 
to supervise the conduct of the pashas and calda in order to prevent 
any abuse of their authority The Ministry of the Interior emphasized 
that no activities calculated to disturb public order would he tolerated; 
that all taxes must be paid regularly , and that officials guilty of 
corruption or misappropriation would be severely punisbed. 

The Sultan appointed on Jan. 12 new pashas for the towns of 
Mekn^, Port-Lyautey. Agadir, and Azemmour, as well as 14 new 
caids, to replace former supporters of Ben Arafa who had been 
dismissed. 

A gaieral amnesty had been issued by the Sultan on Dec. 2 
for all prisoners sentenced by the Sherifian courts on pohtical 
charges since January 1954. The Resident-General,^ M. Dubois, 
had previously announced that all pohtical prisoners and 
certain common-law prisoners who had been sentenced by the 
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Sherifian courts to terms of two years or less would be released ; 
that the sentences on other prisoners would be reduced ; and 
that the eases of prisoners condemned by French or military 
courts would be exammed in Paris, 

Dr Cansse, M. Mattel, and M Cambiazo (leading members of the 
PrisencG Frangaise), as well as Maitre Legrand (a piominent pro- 
nationahst lawyer), all of whom had been expelled from Morocco 
following the July riots in Casablanca (see 14473 A), were granted 
permission to return on Dec. 21 

Other recent developments in Morocco are described below 
under cross-headmgs. 

Policies of Nationalist Parties. 

The executive of the Istiqlal, at the conclusion of a four-day 
meeting in Madrid, issued a policy statement on Nov. 21 
expressing support for the main lines of the Sultan’s speech 
of Nov. 18, and calling for the abohtion of the protectorate 
system set up by the Treaty of Fez. 

The statement said that the Istiqlal took the side of ‘‘ the exploited 
and oppressed classes, that is, the workers, peasants, and small 
traders,’^ and re 3 ected *' any economic conception based on profit 
alone.’* The statement was signed by Si Allal El Fassi (the party 
leader, who had refused to return to French Morocco until mdepend- 
ence was achieved), Hadj Ahmed Balafredj (the secretary-generap. 
Si Mohammed Lyazidi (a brother of Si Ahmed Lyazidi), M Bouabid 
(Minister of State), and Hadj Omar Abd-el Djellil 

An Istiqlal pai^ congress held at Rabat on Dec, 2-4 adopted 
resolutions demandmg the abrogation of the Treaty of Fez , the 
conclusion of an agreement with France recogmzmg Morocco’s full 
independence, including the right to diplomatic representation and 
a national army , wage increases, agrarian reforms, and other 
measures to raise hvmg standards ; the hftmg of the state of siege 
and other restrictions on civil liberties , equal rights for women, 
moluding the right to vote and to hold public office ; equality of 
treatment for all citizens, regardless of race or creed ; and full civic 
and political rights for the Jewish community. A notable feature 
of the congress was the active part played by women delegates, all 
of whom were unveiled and some of whom wore European dress. 

At a press conference on Nov. 17, M. Bendjelloun defined 
the policy of the P.D I., which, he said, would demand diplo- 
matic representation for Morocco, the formation of a Moroccan 
army and police force, the admission of Morocco to the U,N., 
and the opening of negotiations between France and Spam 
“ in order that the whole of Morocco’s territory may recover 
its independence.” He added that the Umted States had no 
right to establish bases m Morocco without the Sultan’s consent, 
and that the P.D.I. would demand the opening of negotiations 
“ so that these bases may be regularly installed.” 

After a number of clashes between members of the Istiqlal 
and the Democratic Independence parties (one of which 
resulted in the death of several people and mjuries to over 
30), and after an appeal by the Svdtan, who severely con- 
demned such inter-party strife, a conference of representatives 
of the Istiqlal, the Democratic Independence Party, the 
National Reformist Party, and the Party of Unity and 
Independence was held on Jan. 28. It adopted a resolution, 
subsequently signed at the Imperial Palace in the presence 
of the Sultan, providing for the setting up of a four-party 
“ committee of concihation and union ” to settle inter-party 
disputes and to reinforce a “ fraternal spirit ” between all 
Moroccan patriots. 

Disorders and Terrorist Activities. 

Despite the Sultan’s return, local disorders continued 
throughout the latter half of November and durmg December 
and January. 

At Rabat ou Nov. 19, the Khalifa (deputy pasha) of Fez was 
killed in the courtyard of the Sultan’s palace, together with his 
bodyguard, after he had drawn his revolver on. a threatening crowd , 
a cmd and a sheikh were murdered by members of their respective 
tribes , and five other “ collaborators,” mcluding two ca'ids, 
were seriously injured All these incidents were attributed to tribes- 
men who had entered Rabat to pay homage to the Sultan, and who 
were less amenable than the townspeople to the discipline imposed 
by the militias maintained by the big political parties To prevent 
further violence, the Sultan announced that he would receive no more 
deputations, and issued an appeal for order. 

In Casablanca three Moroccans were fatally wounded on Nov. 19 
when guards used tear-gas to suppress a mutiny of political prisoners 
A general strike in the city was called as a protest on Nov. 22 — ^the 
day of their funeral, which was attended by over 100,000 people — 
without any incidents occurring 

In sonthem Morocco serious riots, in which three Moroccans were 
killed and nine imured by police fire, occurred at Marrakesh on 
Dec 5, following the funeral of a Moroccan who had been found 
murdered and whose death was popularly attributed to Europeans. 
Troops which had been sent on Jan. 9 to Bl-Kelaa (60 miles E of 
Ou^zazate)^ where rioting had recently taken place, opened fire 
Wh^ stoned by the crowd, five people being killed. In the Oulmes 
^ iMle^ S.B of Rabat), an area which had hitherto 
about 15 men attacked a forestry post during the 
15-16, and killed a French forestry official. 


Numerous incidents were also reported from north-eastern Morocco, 
where some 200 fcllaghcts beheved to be operatmg with the aim 
of encouraging the turbulent Bem-Snassen tribe to revolt and 
thereby to establish a contmuons “ front ” from the Rifi area to 
Algeria , as a result, the number of terrorist acts m the Bem-Snassen 
country during October and November reached 98, as agamst 84 
durmg" the whole of the previous nme months. In other parts of 
N E Morocco, a French patrol was ambushed near Berkane on 
bee. 3, and a wounded rebel, together with his two guards, was 
earned off fi'om the hospital at Berkane durmg the night of Dee 5-6 
by a uniformed commando of about 30 men Near Taforalt the house 
of a cald who had supported Ben Arafa was attacked during the 
mght of Dec 8-9, one of his guards hemg killed, and a pohee officer 
was killed durmg an attack on a pohee post on Dec 19 In the 
Onjda area an armed band attacked on Jan. 16 the house of the 
French director of a rural development scheuie, who was mm’dered 
together with his wife 

Ten murders took place on Jan 15-16 m different parts of Morocco, 
five of them in Casablanca, whilst on Jan. 17 a Frenchman was shot 
m Casablanca and a French soldier and a Jewess were murdered at 
Fez. The Sultan and the Cabinet issued a statement on Jan. 18 
denonnemg these crimes and saying that their authors had “ made 
clear their crimmal determmation to disturb the atmosphere of 
confidence m the country on the eve of the negotiations which are 
about to open between France and Morocco.” 

The Agence France- Presse reported on Nov. 21, 1955, that 
over 6,000 acts of terrorism had occurred between the Sultan’s 
deposition on Aug. 20, 1953, and his return to the throne, as 
a result of which 710 persons (mcluding 103 Europeans) had 
been killed and about 2,000 mjured, 460 of whom were 
Europeans. An official estimate of the number of terrorist acts 
in recent months was given on Dec. 12 as follows : August, 822 ; 
September, 613 ; October, 536 ; November, 386. During 
November one European and 79 Moroccans were killed and 
33 Europeans and 107 Moroccans were injured. 

The Riff Revolt. 

The general unrest among the tribes was particularly marked 
in the Riff area, where there was also a fiarmg-up of fellagha 
attacks. 

The most serious incident smee the beginning of the Riff uprising 
occurred on Nov. 25, when about 100 rebels ambushed a French 
force escorting an ambulance between Tizi Ouzli and Aknoul ; 19 
soldiers and at least five insurgents were killed, and eight soldiers 
wounded French casualties m the Riff from Oct 1 - Deo. 1 were 
given on Dec. 3 as 101 kiUed and 173 wounded. 

General Agostini was appomted on Nov 26 to the command of 
this area, where 15,000 French troops were said to be operatmg. 
The rebels, who were helped by the almost inaccessible mountainous 
terrain, were believed to number about 2,000, under the command 
of Mohammed el-Khabonchi, a former company-sergeant-major in 
the French Army, who had served in Indo-China and had been taken 
prisoner at Dien Bien Phn 

After an interval durmg which only mmor skirmishes were 
reported, the insurgents began a new offensive on Deo 29. They 
unsuccessfully attacked the post of Beni-Ouled, after blowing up 
bridges and cutting telephone lines in the area, but succeeded in 
overrunning the frontier posts of Bab-Mareklo and Taonnate-Bl- 
Kchonrne during the mght of Dec 31 - Jan 1. In the fighting, 
which was spread over a 95-mile front, the rebel bands suffered heavy 
casualties, 56 being killed m an action at Tizi-Ouzh on Deo 29. 
General Agostini launched a large-scale operation on Dec. 31, with 
artillery and air support, m which the two posts were recaptured 

Violent fighting again broke out in the Riff on Jan. 28 when a 
battalion of the B'oreign Legion clashed with a rebel band some 300 
strong north of Taza, the engagement being the bitterest since 
October last In fierce hand-to-hand fighting at least 40 rebels and 
18 Foreign Legionaries were killed, but with darkness falling the 
rebels broke off the fight and made off into the hills, carrying away 
a number of their dead and wounded. Jet fighters and bombers of 
the French Air Force attacked the rebels on Jan. 30, and more 
troops were moved up to the high barren mountains The French 
military authorities connected the increased rebel activity with a 
recent meeting held at Nador by North African nationalists, m the 
course of which It was decided to intensify operations in Eastern 
Morocco and on the Algerian-Moroooan border 

Legalization of Moroccan Trade Unions. 

A prominent part in the negotiations before the formation 
of the Cahinet was taken by the Union Marocaine du Travail 
(U.M.T.), or Moroccan Workers’ Union, which, however, 
decided against acceptmg representation in the Government. 
This organization had been formed on March 20, 1955, when 
Moroccan trade unions were still prohibited, hut was legalized 
by a decree issued on Sept. 19. 

Although Moroccans had been forbidden since 1938 to organize 
or join trade unions, this prohibition was largely evaded m practice 
as many Moroccans joined European unions. A draft decree per- 
mitting the formation of Moroccan unions, on condition that all 
executive offices were held by Europeans, was rejected in 1948 by 
the Sultan, who two years later appealed to the French Government 
to grant Moroccans full trade union rights The Union Qin^ralc des 
Syndicats ConfidSria dai Mcuroc (affiliated to the Oommunist-led 
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C G T. iiL France) was formed m 1951, but ceased to exist after the 
arrest of its leaders on charges of complicity in the Casablanca riots 
of December 1952 (see 12643 A). The investigatmg magistrates 
of the French military court found on Sept 27, 1954, however, that 
no case had been established against 51 of the nationalist and trade 
union leaders arrested at that time, and ordered their release 

The conference on March 20, 1955, at which the U M.T. was 
formed, decided that it should be mdependent of all the existing 
French trade umon federations. It elected a purely Moroccan 
executive, with M Ben Seddih as general secretary , adopted a 
resolution emphasizmg that the U M T. was mtended to unite all 
the workers of Morocco, irrespective of rehgion, nationahty, or race , 
and voted in favour of aflOLhation to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The Casablanca dock- workers, both French 
and Moroccan, subsequently announced on April 19 their decision 
to 3 om the U.M.T. The Moroccan section of the C G T dissolved 
itself as from Jan 1, 1956, and appealed to its members to join the 
U.M.T. 

After consultation between the French authorities and the U M.T. 
leaders, a decree granting to Moroccans (except agi’icultural workers) 
the right to organize and belong to trade unions was issued on 
Sept 19, 1955. A second decree promulgated on Sept 28 provided 
for the election, in all enterprises with more than 50 employees, of 
workers’ delegates empowered to negotiate on wages and working 
conditions and to co-operate with the management in the admmistra- 
tion of welfare schemes Government and mumcipal employees 
were excluded from the scope of the decree, and it was stated that 
the date of its entry mto force, and the method of its apphcation as 
regards agricultural workers, would be annoxmced later 

Death of Bl-Glaoui. 

The Pasha of Marrakesh, who had recently undergone a 
serious operation, resigned his post on Jan. 13 and died on 
Jan SSSf 1955. 

Sidi Hadj Thami Ben Mohammed El Glaom (who was over 80) 
was bom at Telouet, in the Great Atlas, the son of a Berber chief 
claiming descent from Mohammed. In his youth he took part m 
tribal wars which brought a large area south of the Atlas under the 
domination of the Glaoui tribe, and was appointed Pasha of Marra- 
kesh and many of the surrounding areas in 1908, after a revolt led 
by his elder brother had caused the abdication of Sultan Mulai Abdul 
Aziz and the enthronement of Sultan Mulai Hafld, Following the 
estabhshment of the French protectorate in 1912, El Glaoui con- 
sistently supported French mterests, helped to suppress Berber 
revolts, and maintamed order when French troops were withdrawn 
during the 1914-18 war. In 1952 he declared for the Allies after the 
landings in North Africa, and in consequence was allowed to retain 
control of the pohce and the administration of ]ustioe m Marrakesh, 
to levy taxes, and to mamtam a private army. His inflnence was 
increased by his great wealth, derived mainly from his large agri- 
cultural estates and from mming mterests. 

After a quarrel with Sultan Mohammed V (the ofdcial title of 
Sultan Ben Youssef) in 1950 he emerged as the leader of the tradi- 
tionalists,” and in 1961, by sending a large force of Berber tribesmen 
against Fez and Rabat, compelled the Sultan to dismiss his nationalist 
advisers. In May 1953 he launched an agitation for the Sultan’s 
deposition, which culminated in August m the latter’s exile and the 
enthronement of Ben Arafa. The nationalists replied with a terrorist 
campaign, during which an attempt was made on El Glaoui’s life 
The Marrakesh riots of July 1955, and the Middle Atlas rising m the 
following month, showed that his influence had been undermmed, and 
on Oct. 25 he publicly announced his support for the restoration of 
Mohammed V, to whom he subsequently appealed lor pardon 

Relations between French and Spanish Morocco. 

The French High Commissioner in Morocco, M. Dubois, and 
the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco, Lieut.-General 
Garcia Valino, met for discussions on Jan. 10 at Palafito, in 
the Spamsh zone. A jomt commumqu^ stated that the talks had 
place in. an atmosphere of “ cordiality and mutual ui^e:^ 
standing”; that they had considered questions affecting both 
zones, and particularly the situation in the Riff ; that General 
Garcia Vahno had informed M. Dubois of the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce “pohtieal reforms which will 
permit, by a paraUel development, the independence of Morocco 
to be assured, while safeguarding the legitimate interests of the 
two Powers ” ; and that he had accepted an invitation to 
meet M. Dubois shortly in the French zone. The meeting was 
the first to be held between the French and Spanish repre- 
sentatives in Morocco since January 1958. 


Nationalist Agitation in Spanish Morocco. - 
Political and Economic Reforms. 

From November, 1955, onwards demands for the unity and 
independence of Morocco were put forward by the two 
nationalist parties operating in the Spanish zone — ^the Reformist 
Party and the Unity and Independence Party. 

A delegation from tbe latter party was received by Sultan Ben 
Youssef on Nov. 28, and subsequently issued a communique ex- 
pressing the hope that ” Spain, which has never ceased to give 
promises to the Moroccan people, wiR carry out those promises now 
that France has recognized the principle of Moroccan independence 


M Abdelkhalek Torres (leader of the Reformist Party and Minister 
of Social Affairs m the Hhalifa’s Cabinet) issued on Dec. 10 a jomt 
statement with Si ARal El Fassi, who was then visiting Tetuan, in 
which they appealed to the Spanish Government to take the 
measures which are now called for to help in the attainment of 
Morocco’s mdependence and territorial mtegnty.” 

General Franco declared on Nov. 30, in an interview with 
U.S. journalists, that it would be a “ grave error ” to introduce 
a democratic system in Morocco, as France appeared to be 
domg ; he added that political evolution must be brought 
about graduahy, “ as we are domg in our zone,” until the 
Moroccans were ready to govern themselves. In a further 
statement on Dec. 15 he said that it would be contrary to the 
mterests of the Moroccan people to mtroduce “ the trickery 
and mternal strife of political parties on the European model,” 
and that democracy would open the door to Communism. 
General Garcia Valino announced on Dec. 19 that he woifid 
“ mcrease the responsibihties of Ministers of the^ native 
Government and intensify the transfer of admmistrative 
powers to Moroccans,” but added that several long and 
complex stages ” must be passed through before Morocco 
achieved complete umty and mdependence. 

General Franco’s statements aroused strong dissatisfaction 
m Spamsh Morocco. Sheikh Mekni Naciri, the leader of the 
Umty and Independence Party, said on Jan. 2, 1956, that they 
had caused “ stupefaction m Arab circles ” and that the 
Moroccans were beginnmg to feel reserved as to Spam’s 
pohcy m Morocco.” M. Torres and Si Abdallah Gueimoun 
(Mimster of Justice) resigned from the Khalifa’s Cabmet on 
Jan. 9, and the Khahfa himself issued a statement expressmg 
the hope that General Franco would make as soon as possible 
“a declaration recognizing the mdependence and territorial 
unity of Morocco and the sovereignty of the Sultan.” 

The Spanish Government issued on Jan. 13 a statement 
aimouixcmg its decision “ (1) to make known its firm intention 
to contmue to defend, with the authonty of the legitimate 
Sultan Mohammed V, the umty of the Empire and the inde- 
pendence of Morocco ; (2) to supply, in agreement with the 
Khalifa and m collaboration with the Moroccan Government 
and authorities, the means of attammg the self-government of 
the zone by its natural authorities m an orderly and peaceful 
manner; (8) to continue to assist and co-operate with the 
Moroccan people, so as to ensure that neither Communism nor 
any other form of subversion will be able to disturb the peaceful 
execution of this task ; (4) to follow attentively the develop- 
ment of the general situation m Morocco, as well as the policy 
pursued in the neighbouxmg zone [i.c*j French Morocco], so as 
to realize the aspirations of the Moroccan people without 
mjurmg Spam’s legitimate interests.” 

In statements made on Jan. lT-19, the National Reformist 
Party, as well as Si Abdallah Guennoun, expressed their 
wilhngness to accept a separate Government in the Spanish 
zone and to co-operate with the Spanish authorities, on the 
understanding that such a Government would be of a trans- 
itional character pending the realization of the independence 
and umty of the whole of Morocco. 

A decree promulgated in Madrid on Jan. 28 authorized 
General Garcia Valmo to reorganize his administration in 
such a way as to transfer governmental powers progressively 
to Moroccans, under the authority of the Khalifa. General 
Franco’s previous assent was required for any such measure. 

A new economic and financial charter for the Spamsh 
possessions in Morocco, including the ports of Ceuta and 
Mellila, came into operation on Jan. 1 under a law approved 
by the Cortes in December. 

The preamble, which described these territories as of inalienable 
Spanish sovereignty,” said that Spam had the obligation to develop 
the “ exceptional natural advantages ” of Ceuta and Melilla by 
converting them mto modem commercial and industrial centres, 
bearing m mind the possible consequences of today’s decisions on 
the more or leas near future, not only in these territories but also 
with regard to the evolution of the neighbouring peoples and the 
permanent influence of Spain in North Africa ” 

The most important featux*© of the charter was that the free 
Customs zone, previously confined to the port areas of Ceuta and 
MellUa, was extended to the whole of Spanish Morocco, thus facilita- 
ting the establishment of processing industries for foreign materials 
imported duty-free without losing their nationality of origin and 
intended for re-export abroad. To attract capital, the taxes on profits 
obtained in the territories were reduced by 50 per cent, and relief 
was given from some other levies Provision was also made for an 
extensive programme of public works. 

Mehlla has been Spamsh since 1496, and Ceuta since 1581. 
(Le Monde, Fans - Le Figaro, Paris - A.B.C., Madrid) 

(Prev. rep. Morocco, 1452S A.) 
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Jan. 28— Feb. 4, 1956. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - Mr. James 
Griffiths elected Deputy Leader. - Working Parties to 
report on Party Policies* 

Mr. James Griffiths was elected deputy leader and vice- 
chairman of the Parhamentary Labour Party on Feb. 2, 
receivmg 141 votes against 111 for Mr. Aneurin Bevan, with 
23 Labour M.P.s not voting. The deputy leadership became 
vacant after the resignation of Mr. Herbert Morrison. 

Mr. Griffiths (65), a former miner, and onetime president of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation, has represented Llanelly since 1936 
and has been a member of the National Executive of the Labour 
Party since 1939. He was 3Iinister of National Insurance from 
1945-50 and Secretary of State for the Colomes m 1950-51. 

The two vacancies on the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Labour Party (the shadow Cabinet ”), resultmg from the 
election of Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Griffiths as party leader and 
deputy-leader, were filled — in accordance with party procedure 
— ^by the two runners-up in the “ shadow Cabmet ” election 
of October last : Mr. Kenneth Younger (a former Minister of 
State at the Foreign Office) and Mr. Tom Fraser (a former 
Under- Secretary of State for Scotland). Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Griffiths are ex-offieio members of the ‘‘ shadow Cabinet ” 
in their new capacities. 

At a press conference on Nov. 24, Mr. Griffiths had announced 
that special studies of a number of subjects would be carried out 
by working: parties, including representatives of the T U C , which 
had already been set up. These working parties would report to 
the party conferences durmg the next; few years, and their reports, 
if approved by the party, would form the basis of the Labour Pazty’s 
electoral programme. Three subjects would be given priority for the 
next (1956) conference — studies of ** eoLuality,” of the mdtvidnal 
and society,” and of housmg. Four more reports (on social security 
and old age, pubhcly-controUed industries, ownership of mdustry, 
and control of industry) would be presented to the 1957 conference, 
and the remaining three — on ** the atomic and automative age,” 
agriculture, and education — to the 1958 conference. iMr. (Griffiths 
explained that the new studies would be a continuation and extension 
of the pohcies embodied in the previous pohcy statement. Challenge 
to Britain, and the election manifesto, Forward with Labour, and that 
existing policy covered in those documents would remain unchanged 
for the time bemg. 

Mr. Morgan Philhps (the party secretary) announced on the same 
day that the National Executive had agreed to set up two new 
sub -committees to deal respectively with party organization in the 
regions and with the organization of yoxmg people. He explained 
that, with the concurrence of Mr Harold Wilson, the National 
Executive had decided not to create a special standing sub-com- 
mittee on party organization, such as had been proposed in the Wilson 
Keport on party organization. It was subsequently announced that 
Mr. Wilson had been appointed chairman of the Oiganization Sub- 
committee, and Miss Alice Bacon chairman of the Executive’s 
Publicity and Political Education Sub-committee (a new body). 

The National Executive decided on Jan. 25 that Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell should contmue to hold the post of treasurer of the 
Labour Party, concurrently with that of party leader, until 
the next annual conference m October. Mr. Morgan Phillips 
recalled that a precedent existed in the case of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who had simultaneously held the positions of 
leader, treasurer, and secretary of the party. — (Daily Herald) 
(Prev. rep. Mr. Gaitskell, 145^3 A ; WUson Report, 
14468 A ; Margate Conference, 14515 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Protest to Soviet Union. 

The Foreign Minister of Israel (Mr. Sharett) made a strong 
verbal protest on Dec. 30 to the Soviet Ambassador m Tel- Aviv 
(M. Abramov) at M. Khrushchov’s references to Israel in his 
speech to the Supreme Soviet on Dec. 29 (see page 14655, second 
column). No details were made public, but it was stated in 
the Israeh press that the Government of Israel took particular 
exception to M. Khrushchov’s statement that Israel had 
adopted a “ hostile and threatening ” pohcy towards her 
neighbours since the State came into existence, and that she 
had allowed herself to be used by imperialist Powers ” as 
their instrument against the Arab peoples.” It was under- 
stood that Mr. Sharett had warned the Ambassador that M. 
Khrushchov’s remarks could be construed as a direct encourage- 
ment to the Arab States to attack Israel. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14654 A.) 


C. YUGOSLAVIA. — UJK. and Turkish Requests for 
Clarification of Marshal Tito’s Criticism of Baghdad Pact. 

The British and Turkish Ambassadors in Belgrade (Sir 
Frank Roberts and M. Sadi Kavur) called at the Yugoslav 
Foreign Ministry on Jan. 14 to request a clarification of 
President Tito’s criticisms of the Baghdad Pact, made after 
his return froni his visits to Egypt and Ethiopia. No official 
fwas issued, but it was understood that satisfactory 
received.— (Daily Telegraph - Le Monde) 
1 4 f # (Prev. rep. President Tito, 14659 A.) 


D. BAGHDAD PACT. — Inaugural Meeting of 
Economic Committee. - Anglo-Iraqi Agreement on 
Dispose of U.K. Property in £:aq. - Abolition of Visas 
between Turkey and Pakistan. 

The inaugural meeting of the Economic Committee of the 
Baghdad Pact was held m Baghdad on Jan. 10-11 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. H. Ebtehaj (Persia), and was attended 
by delegates from Iraq, Pakistan, Persia, Turkey, and the 
Umted Kingdom, and also by U.S. observers. The Committee 
agreed that, m order to secure joint consideration of the 
economic problems affecting the area, special studies should 
be made by workmg parties in a number of fields, including 
trade relations, eommmueations, agriculture and land use, 
joint development projects, techmcal education and training, 
health, and other matters. It was also agreed to propose to 
the Council of the Baghdad Pact the establishment, ^ with 
British assistance, of an atomic energy training centre in 
Baghdad for the benefit of all member-countries. 

Lord John Hope, Jomt Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Foreign Office, announced m the House of Commons on 
Dee. 21, 1955, that an exchange of Notes between Britain 
and Iraq regardmg certain matters arising from the special 
agreement of April 4, 1955 (see 14137 A) had been signed in 
Baghdad on the previous day. 

He recalled that it had been agreed that certain property in Iraq 
was to be handed over to the Iraqi Government and paid for at its 
zn situ value, and said that as a result of subsequent negotiations S 
the value of this property had been agreed at £2,755,000 The two 
countries had decided that their common mterest m the defence of 
the area would best be served if Britam waived the payment of this 
sum and Iraq, in return, undertook to devote m^the years 1956 and 
1957 at least £2,000,000 to the purchase in the U.K. of arms, equip- 
ment, and defence stores, and the remainder to expenses connected 
with the training of Iraqi forces in co-operation with British forces. 
The Iraqi Government had also undertaken to make available in 
Iraq, free of charge, certain facihties for the British armed forces. 
Lord John Hope added that these measures were designed to 
strengthen the close connexion between the British and Iraqi forces 
and thereby to consolidate the new defensive association of the 
Baghdad Pact 

A Turkish-Pakistani agreement abolishmg visas for travel 
between the two countries was signed on Jan. 7. — (Times - 
Board of Trade Journal - Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Baghdad Pact, 14565 A.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Central Intelligence Agency. 

- Appointment of Reviewing Committee. 

The appomtment of a part-time “ watchdog ” committee 
to keep under review the activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and other departments concerned with gathering 
security information, was announced by President Eisenhower 
on Jan. 18. 

The members of the committee were Dr. James R, Ei lll a n jr., 
pri^ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (chairman) ; 
Admiral Richard L. ConoUy, president of Long Island University ; 
Lient.-General James H. Doohttle ; Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, 
director of the United States Steel Corporation , General John E. 
HuU, former Commander of the U.S. Forces in the Far East, and 
now president of the Manufacturing Chemists Association ; Mr. 

J oseph P. Kennedy sr , former Ambassador to Britain ; Mr Robert 
A. Lovett, former Secretary of Defence and Under-Secretary of 
State , and Mr Edward L Ryerson, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Inland Steel Corporation. 

The settmg-up of such a committee was one of the recom- 
mendations made by the Hoover Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government, which had 
published a report on the U.S. intelligence services on June 28, 
1955. The commission had noted “ administrative deficiencies ” 
in the Central Intelligence Agency and had urged an internal 
reorganization of the C.I.A, It had also expressed “ deep 
concern ” about the lack of intelligence data from the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries. — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Pirev. rep. C.I.A., 12701 A; 

Hoover Commission, 14364 A.) 

F. CEYLON. — Prime Minister’s Home donated to 
Orphan Children of Ceylon. 

The Ceylon Grovemment Information Department announced 
in December last that the Prime Mimster of Ceylon, Sir John 
Kotelawala, was to make a gift of his Colombo home, Kanda- 
wela, to the orphan children of Ceylon, irrespective of caste, 
creed or race. The income from the Kandawela estate, nearly 
10,000 rupees a month, would go to finance a Home for the 
orphan children of Ceylon on the lines of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes in Britain. 

(Ceylon Government Infoxmation Department, Colombo) 
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FEBRUARY 4—11, 1956 

A. FRANCE. M. Guy MoUet forms Republican 
Front” Government. - Socialist and Radical Coalition. 
- M. MoHet*s Policy Statement. - Vote of Investiture by 
National Assembly. - M. iVIollet*s Visit to Algeria. - 
Frencb. Settlers* Demonstrations against Appointment of 
General Catroux as Resident Minister. - Resignation 
of General Catroux. - M. Lacoste appointed Minister 
Governor-General in Algeria. 

The newly-elected National Assembly met for the first time 
on Jan. 19 under the chairmanship of M. Marcel Cachm, the 
86-year-old Communist leader, who presided as d(yym (Tdge 
pendmg the election of the President of the Assembly. M. 
Cachm opened the new Parliament with a speech m which he 
called, inter alia^ for the formation of a “ Popular Front ” 
Government, increased social security benefits, and recogmtion 
of the right of colonial peoples to admimster their own affairs. 

An official list of party affiliations in the new National 
Assembly, differmg only slightly from the figures issued by the 
Ministry of the Interior after the elections (see 14625 A), was 
published on Jan. 25 m the Journal Offidel, and is reproduced 
below. It excludes the 30 deputies still to be elected in Algeria, 
as well as one result (for French Oceania) still outstanding 
from the overseas territories. The figures mclude deputies 
who are apparentes (affiliated) to the various parties : 


Communists and progresstsUs . . . . . . 150 

Socialists . . . . . . I . . . . 95 

Radicals . . . . ... . . . 58 

U.D.S.R.. and Jtassemblermnt Democratique 

Africain (R.D.A.) . . . . . . 19 

R,G.R. and Centre Republicain, ^ ^ ... J4 

M.R.P. (Popular Republicans) 

Overseas Independents . . . . . . 10 

Independents and Paysans d’ Action Sociale . 83 

Paysans . . . . . 12 

Social Republicans (Gaullists) . . . . . . 21 

Poujadists . . . . . . . . . . . 52 

Non^inscnts (unaffiliated) . . . . . . 6 


Notes. (1) The Communist figure of 150 deputies comprises 144 
Communists, 5 Progresswtes affiliated to the Communists, and one 
deputy affiliated to the Progressietes. 

(2) The total Radical and affiliated strength is 91, comprising 58 
“ Mendesian ** Radicals (the left-wing of the Radical Party, led by 
M. Mendda-France), 19 U D S.R. and R.D.A deputies (supporting 
M. Mendds- France), and 14 R G.R. deputies (the Radical right-wing 
led by M Edgar Faure, the outgoing Prime Minister) Owing to the 
spht between the two wings of the Radical Party, the R G R will, m 
effect, follow an Independent pohoy in the National Assembly. 

(3) The Journal Officul described the Overseas Independents as 
apparentes to the MRP., giving the latter party a total voting 
strength of 83 in the Assembly 

(4) The “ Moderate ** (Conservative) parties — Independents, 
Independent Paysans, and Dissident Gaullists — ^formed themselves 
into a group under the designation Independants et Paysans d* Action 
SoaaU (see below). The Journal Officul described the 12 Paysan 
deputies as affihated to this group, thus bringing the total votmg 
strength of the Mod&es to 95 — eqmvalent to that of the Socialists, 
and making those two parties the la.rgest in the Assembly after 
the Communists. 

(5) The Poujadists (who include one apparenfi) took the official 
designation of Union et Fratermte Frangaise (UFF), by which name 
they will be known in the Assembly. 

(6) The non-inscrits include the three deputies of the right-wmg 
Rassemblement National group They also include the deputy who 
was returned for New Caledonia on Jan 8 as an Overseas Indepen- 
dent, but who was not officially hsted as such in the Journal Officiel. 

M. Andr^ Le Troquer (Socialist) was elected President 
(Speaker) of the National Assembly on Jan. 24, after three 
ballots, in succession to M. Pierre Schneiter (M.R.P.), who 
presided over the former Assembly. 

On the first two ballots no candidate succeeded in obtaining the 
absolute majority required for election, the figures on the first ballot 
being M. Schneiter (M.R.P.) 212, M. Cachln (Communist) 145, 
M. Le Troquer (Socialist) 133, and M. Ruf (Poujadist) 57. The 
Communists then announced that they would support M. Le Troquer, 
the vote on the second ballot being : M, Le Troquer 279 (two less 
than the absolute majority needed), M. Schneiter 217, M. Ruf 56 
On the third ballot (in which only a relative majority was required) 
M Le Troquer received 280 votes against 205 for M. Schneiter, and 
was accordingly elected. [A biography of M Le Troquer is given 
in 13359 A.) 

Six Vice-Presidents of the Assembly were elected, as follows : 
M. Garaudy (Communist) ; M. Lacoste (Socialist) ; M. Bruyneel 
(Independent) , M. Konat6 (U.D S.R -R D A.), a deputy from the 
French Sudan , M. Liquard (Social Republican) , and Mme. 
Vaillaut-Couturier (Communist) 


I M. Le Pen (Poujadist) mamtained that his party was entitled to 
one of the vice -presidential posts on the basis of its representation, 
and asserted that the Assembly had departed from its usual procedure 
of allottmg these posts between the parties on a proportional basis. 
By 387 votes to 160, however, the Assembly defeated a Poujadist 
motion askmg it “ not to give consideration ” to the vice-presidential 
appointments 

Prior to the inaugural session of the new National Assembly, 
the various political parties bad held meetings to define their 
policies m the new Parliament. The most important decision 
was that of the Socialists and Radicals to co-operate in formmg 
a Republican Front ” Government, based upon a coalition 
of the Socialist Party, the “ Mendesian ” Radicals, and the 
XJ.D.S.R. group. 

Socialists. A congress of the Sociahst Party (Jan. 15) unammously 
approved a motion calling for a “ Republican Front ** Governnieiit 
without alliances with either “ the representatives of reaction ’’ (i.e. 
the parties of the Centre and Right) or the enemies of democracy ” 
(1 e the Commmusts and Poujadists). Reviewing the various kinds 
of Government that could theoretically be formed, M. MoUet said 
that the parties of the Right and Centre did not have a sufficient 
majority to form an administration, whilat the democratic parties 
of the Left would be unable to form any Popular Front Govern- 
ment which did not depend either on Centre or on Commumat support 
Were the Communists to be included m a “ Popular BYont ” Govern- 
ment, there was every reason to expect that they would try to 
sabotage it from within, as they had sabotaged M L6on Blum’s 
Government m 1936-37. A Government of national muon was also 
out of the question because the Socialists could not co-operate with 
parties whom they had denounced for their “ disastrous ” policies 
in the past. The only solution, therefore, M MoUet concluded, was 
a “ Repubhean Front ” Government comprising the Socialists, 
Radicals, and affihated groups. 

The short-term aims of such a mmority Government, M MoUet 
declared, should be the establishment of budgetary stability ; an 
mcrease in the purchasing power of wage-earners by increasing the 
minimum wage and graduaUy abohohing the differentiation between 
mimmum wage-levels m various parts of France , the introduction of 
three weeks’ paid holiday a year, instead of the present official 
fortmght , and tax reforms for the benefit of small shopkeepers 
The Government would also have to face the problems of reforming 
the Constitution and the electoral system, although these could be left 
to the Assembly and not necessarily to Government initiative The 
Sociahst Party would unanimously support the abrogation of the 
Loi Barange providmg for the payment of subsidies to Catholic schools, 
but the defence of the principle of lauxti must not be allowed to take 
on an anti-religious character FinaUy, the problem of Algeria had to 
be solved, and this could only be done by negotiations with an 
Algerian Assembly freely elected by a single college of voters Such 
a solution must pay due regard to the rights of minorities, and 
particularly of the European minority 

Radicals. The executive committeo of the Radical Party, meeting 
on Jan. 16, approved the formation of a “ Republican Front ” 
Government with the Sooiahsta, and gave full support to a three-pomt 
programme (put forward by M Mend6s -France) comprising (I) a 
settlement of the Algerian problem by free elections to be held within 
six months , (2 ) constitutional reforms ; and (3 ) reform of the electoral 
law of 1951. M. Mendds-France stressed that no alliance was possible 
with the Communists, m view of fundamental differences on questions 
of foreign pohey, electoral and constitutional reform, and North 
Africa. 

The committee also confirmed the exclusion from the party of 
M. Edgar Faure, subject to confirmation by the next party congress 
in October. M. Faure, who attended the meeting, reiterated that 
he had had no obhgation to seek the party’s approval for decisions 
taken m hia capacity as Prime Minister, nor had he been under any 
obhgation to submit to party discipline at the time when he held 
the Premiership 

M. Mendds-France subsequently had conversations with M MoUet 
at which fuU agreement was reached on the policy to be pursued by 
a Repubhean Front ” Government. 

Moderates. The deputies of the ** Moderate ” parties unanimously 
agreed on Jan. 18 to form a single group m the Assembly under the 
name of the Independanis et Paysans d* Action Sociale, M Antoine 
Pmay (Foreign Mimster under M. Faure) was unammously ele<*ted 
leader of the group, which, it was stated, would ** place the interests 
of France above all else.” 

M.R.P. The national committee of the MRP. passed a resolution 
recommending the formation of a Government based upon the 
necessary union of Repubheans ” , disapproving of any form of 
minority Government ; and opposing the formation of any Popular 
Front ” Government which included the Communists 

Poujadists. A three-day conference of the U.D C.A , held at the 
V61odr6mo d’Hiver in Paris on Jan 14-16, ended with the adoption 
of motions reiterating the party’s demand for the convening of a 
“ States-General ” (without, however, precisely defining this body) 
and for economic and financial reforms to benefit the shopkeepers, 
artisans, and “ small men.” No definite statements of pohoy were 
issued on other matters — e.g , on Algeria, electoral reform, etc. 

M. Poujade reiterated that the U.D C A. would not act as 
' “ saboteurs ” in the National Assembly ; again denied that he was 
in any way a Fascist ; and declared that his movement was “ attached 
to democratic institutions — ^but they must be clean.” He insisted 
that the Poujadist deputies were professional and ayndioal,” and 
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declared that “ once we have achieved fiscal reform and the convoca- 
tion of a States-General, onr deputies will consider that onr task is 
ended and will go home.*’ In reply to questions, M. Ponjade said 
that candidates of his movement, including Moslems, would stand 
m the Algerian elections, and tiaat Poujadist branches would be 
formed m the overseas territories 


Addressing the Foreign Press Association m Paris on Jan 18, at 
a luncheon at which he was gnest, M Poniade declared that his 
party were not opposed to taxation but had been * driven to action ” 
by an “ nnixist and antiquated ” system of taxation which, he 
allied, benefited the rich and hit the “ small man ” severely He 
strongly denied that his movement was activated hy racial hatred, 
declarmg m this connexion * 

** . . The Constitution of the First Repnbhc guaranteed equality 
to all citizens If the authors of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man were Fascists, I shall accept that designation for myself . 
Racialism — ^which means the exaltation of a lace — is impossible 
here. France is a meltmg-pot of many races , I have attacked 
Jewish Ministers because they were Ministers, not because they were 
Jews. I have never denied the right of Mendes-France to govern 
the country if he can get a mandate for it . .1 have attacked others 
— such as Pinay and Bidault — ^ 3 ust as violently, and the Vatican 
has made no complaint.” M Poujade added that there were Jews 
in his movement, and that he had written to the Chief Rahbi of 
France to assure h im that he was not anti-semitic. Asked whether 
he approved of a violently anti-semitic statement made at the 
Vdlodrome d’Hiver meetmg hy one of his leading supporters, M L»6on 
Dupont, M. Pomade said that he deprecated M. Dupont’s method 
of expression, but added that M. Dupont had been “ earned away 
hy the atmosphere.” In answer to further questions, also on the 
subject of anti-seniitism, M Poujade expressed the opinion that 
immigrants should not be allowed to hold pubhc ofiSce until they 
had been “ some time *’ m France — “ perhaps three generations ” 

Despite M. Pomade’s denials of anti-semitism, the chairman of the 
U.D C.A. m the Bas-Rhm depart&tmnf, M Jean Kaufman, resigned 
from the party on Jan 25 m protest at its alleged anti-semitic 
tendencies In a letter to M Poujade, he said that statements by 
certain leading members of the party, notably M Dupont, had the 
same smell as Hitler’s propaganda,” and added that the atmosphere of 
the V61odr6me d’Hiver meetmg had been one of hate, provocation, 
and racialism ” 

After M. Le Troquer’s election as President of the Assembly, 
M. Edgar Faure formally tendered his resignation from the 
Premiership to President Coty, who, after two days of con- 
sultations with party leaders, asked M. Guy Mollet on Jan. 26 
to form a new admmistration. M Mollet accepted the task 
and subsequently announced the formation of a Government 
m which two posts — ^those of Mimster for Ex-Servicemen’s 
Affairs (to which M. Chaban-Delmas was appointed) and of 
State Secretary for Industry and Commerce — were allotted 
to the Social Republicans, the other portfolios bemg distributed 
between the Sociahsts, Radicals, and the U.D.S R.-R.D.A. 
group. 

The Social Republican group in the National Assembly, 
however, passed a resolution on Jan. 30 refusing to take office 
in M. Mollet’s “ Repubhean Front ” Government, though 
promising to support it in the Assembly. Accordingly, a revised 
Cabinet list was issued by M. Mollet on Jan. 31, and sub- 
sequently confirmed by President Coty, comprising 13 Ministers, 
19 Secretaries of State, and two Under-Secretaries, as follows : 


The Cabinet, 

M. Guy Mollet (Socialist) 

M. Pierre Mendes-France (Radical) 
M. l^ran^ois Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.) 

M. Christian Pineau (Socialist) 
Senator Gilbert Jules (Radical) . . 
M. Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
(Radical) . ... 

M. Robert Lacoste (Socialist) 

M. Ren^ Billeres (Radical) 

M. Gaston Defferre (Socialist) 

M. Albert Gazier (Socialist) 

M. Francois Tanguy-Prigent 
(Socialist) 

General Georges Catroux (non-party) 

M. F4hx Houphouet-Boigny 
(U.D.S.R.-R.D.A.) 


Prime Minister. 

Mimster of State. 

Minister of State and 
Mimster of Justice. 

Foreign Affairs- 

Interior. 

National Defence and 
Armed Forces. 

Economic Affairs and 
Finance. 

Education, Youth, and 
Sport. 

Overseas Territories 
{France d'ouire-mer). 

Social Affairs. 

Ex-Servicemen and War 
Victims. 

Resident Minister m 
Algeria. 

Mimster attached to the 
Presidmce du ConseiL 


Secretaries of State. Of the 19 State Secretaryships, three were for 
the Prisideme du Conseil^ two for Foreign AfEairs, two for the Interior, 
three for National Defence, six for Bconomio AfEairs, two for Social 
AfCaaxs, and one for Education, as foEows . 

Pr^siderhce du Cons&d : 

Scientific Research and Atomic Energy — M, Georges Guille (Soc.) 
Inforinatdofi — M. GCrard Jacquet (Soc ) 

Civil Service — Pierre M6tayer (Soc.) 


Foreign Ministry 

Foreign Affairs — M. Maurice Fame (Had.) 

Morocco and Tunisia — M. Alam Savary (Soc ) 

Interior 

Departmental anid Communal Affaiis — Senator Maurice Pic (Soc ) 

Algerian Administiation — Senator Marcel Champeix (Soc.) 
National Defence 

Land Forces (operations m Algeria) — M Max Lejeune (Soe ) 

Air — Henri Laforest (Rad ) 

Navy — Paul Anxionnaz (Rad.) 

Economic Affairs 

Budget — Senator Jean Fihppi (Rad ) 

Economic Affairs — ^M Jean Masson (Rad ) 

Public Works, Transport, and Tourism — Senator Pinton (Rad.) 

Agriculture — Senator Andre Du l i n (Rad.) 

Reconstruction, Housing, Industry, and Commerce — Senator 
Bernard Chochoy (Soc.) 

Posts and Telegraphs — Eugene Thomas (Soc ) 

Social Affairs * 

Labour and Social Security — M Jean Minjoz (Soc.) 

Public Health and Population — M Andre Marosefii (Rad ) 
Education 

Arts and Letters — Senator Jacques Bordenave (Rad ) 

Under-Secretaries. The four Under-Secretaries of State were M. 
Roger Duveau (U.D S R -R D.A.), Merchant Marine , M Hammadoun 
Dikko, a French Sudanese deputy (Soc ), Industry and Commerce , 
M. KMher-Loustau (Soc.), Agriculture , and M Pierre de F61ice 
(Rad ), Reconstruction and Housmg 

Only three members of M. Mollet’s Government held office 
under M. Edgar Faure — M. Bourgfes-Maimoury, formerly 
Minister of the Interior ; Senator Gilbert Jules, formerly State 
Secretary for Finance and the Budget ; and M. Henri Laforest, 
formerly State Secretary for Defence. An important innovation 
was the appointment of General Catroux, one of France’s most 
disfcmguished soldiers, to the new post of Resident Minister m 
Algeria. Of the 13 Mmisters m the new Cabinet, 11 (mcluding 
M. Mollet himself, and also General Catroux) had previously 
held ministerial office, mainly m the immediate post-war years, 
whilst two entered the Cabinet for the first time — M. Billeres 
and M. Houpliouet-Boigny. Many of the State Secretaries 
were newcomers to Government office. 

Apart from the change in the Premiership, and the entry of 
M. Mendes-France into the Cabinet as IMmister of State, "the 
formation of the “ Republican Front ” Government resulted 
m the followmg changes : 

M Pmeau succeeded M Pmay at the Qum. WOrsay , M Mitterrand 
succeeded M Robert Schuman as Minister of Justice , Senator Jules 
succeeded M. Bourges-Maunoury as Minister of the Interior , M 
Bourges-Maunoury took over the portfoho of National Defence from 
General Billotte , M. Lacoste succeeded M Pflimhn as Mimster for 
Economic Affairs and Fmance ; M Billeres sncceeded Senator 
Berthoin at the Ministry of Education ; M. Defferre became Mimster 
for France d’outre-mer m succession to M Teitgen ; M Gazier took 
the portfolio of Social Affairs from M Paul Bacon, who had also 
held the portfoho of Labour , M Tanguy-Prigent succeeded M Badie 
as Mimster for Ex-Servieemen’s Affairs , and M Houphouet-Boigny 
became Mimster attached to the Pres^dence du Consezl in place of 
M. Pierre July 

A feature of the new Government was the drastic reduction 
m the number of Cabmet Ministers, and a corresponding 
mcrease m the number of State Secretaryships- The changes 
introduced by M. Mollet mvolved the abolition of the former 
Cabmet portfohos of Public Works and Transport, Industry 
and Commerce, Agriculture, Reconstruction and Housing, 
Labour, Public Health and Population, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Merchant Marine, and Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs, and the 
placing of these subjects under Secretaries of State, overall 
responsibility being exercised by various Cabinet Ministers. 

No fewer than six State Secretaryship s relating to economic and 
financial matters came xmder the overafi control of M Lacoste , the 
three State Secretaryships relating to the armed forces came under 
the control of M. Bourges-Maunoury , and two State Secretaryships 
relatmg to Social Affairs came under M, Gazier As shown above, 
M. Pinean and Senator Jules each became responsible for two State 
Secretaryships under their respective departments, wldlst the three 
Secretaries of State for the PrisfideTice du Cornell came under the 
supervision of M Mollet himself 

The new Mmistry was the 22nd to be formed in France since 
the liberation, and the first since 1947 to be headed by a 
Socialist, 

M. Guy Mollet (50) was born on Deo 31, 1905, at Flers (Orne 
department), the son of a textile worker who died of wounds received 
in the First World War. Ho took a degree in English and for many 
years taught that language m various schools. He jomed the Army 
at the outbreak of war in 1939 (at which time he was teacher of 
Enghsh at the Arras lycee) and was wounded in action in 1940, 
bemg taken prisoner by the Germans After his release m 1942 he 
became a leader of the Resistance movement in the Pas-de-Calais 
department, and subsequently an officer m the Free French Forces of 
the Interior. He was captured by the Gestapo In 1943, but 
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sticceeded m escaptns: almost irmnediately and took part in tlie 
battles wbicb followed the Allied landings m Normandy. He was 
secretary of the Cormi6 de ld)eyaiion of Arras, became mayor of that 
city m 1045, and entered the Constituent Assembly in the same year 
as deputy for a Pas-de-Calais constituency, which he has represented 
ever smce 

An active Socialist smce the age of 16, M. Moliet became secretary- 
general of the Socialist Party m September 1046. He was Minister 
of State in M. L6on Blum’s Government (1946-47) and Minister of 
State for Council of Europe Affairs in the Government of M. Ken6 
Pleven (1950-51 ). On the resignation of M. Pleven, M. MoUct accepted 
an mvitation from President Anraol to form a Government (March 
1951), but failed to obtam the absolute majority required in the 
National Assembly. He 'was, however, a Vice-Piemier in the short- 
hved Government formed by M Queuille m the same year. 

M. Moliet has been a delegate to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe smce 1949, and has given strong support to the 
various projects for European unity. He is the author of an Enghsh 
grammar, Dwfrangais d Vanglais, and holder of the Legion of Honour, 
the Crotx de Guerre^ and the Midaille de la Bdsisiance. 

M. Christian Pineau (51), the new Foreign Minister, played a leading 
role m the Besiatance movement, founded the clandestme ne-wspaper 
LMration in occupied France, and was haison oflSlcer between the 
R^istayice and General de Gaulle’s Free French orgamzation m 
London After successfully carrying out two secret missions to London, 
he was captured by the Germans and deported to the Buchenwald 
concentration camp, from which he was liberated in 1945 by U S. 
troops. He received many French decorations, as well as the Order 
of the British Empire, for his wartime exploits. 

After serving as Mimster for Food Supplies in General de Gaulle’s 
Cabtuet (1945), M. Pineau subsequently held the' posts of President 
of the Assembly’s Finance Commission (1945-47), Minister of Public 
Works m the Oabmets of M. Hobert Schmnan and M. Andr^ Mane 
(1947-48), Mimster of Finance and Economic Affairs in the second 
Schuman Cabinet (1948), and Minister of Public Works in the 
Queuille and Bidault Cabinets (1948-50). A lawyer by profession, 
and a graduate in economics and political science, he has been a 
prominent member of the Socialist Party for many years 

M. Robert Lacoste (57), who was given the important portfoho 
of Economic Affairs and Finance, is a lawyer by piofession, and an 
expert on financial and economic questions. A leading member of 
the Resistance movement, he held the portfolio of Industrial Pro- 
duction ill General de Gaidle’s post-liberation Government, and was 
Minister of National Production in the Blum and Ramadier Cabinets 
(1946-47 and 1048) From 1947 to 1950 he was a member of the 
Schuman, Marie, Queuille and Bidault Cabinets as Minister of 
Industry and Commerce Before the last war he was secretary- 
general of the F Miration ginirale des fonctionnatres. 

General Catroux (80), Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
was Governor of Indo-Chma at the outbreak of the Second World 
AVar, He rallied to General de Ga'ullo immediately after the Bordeaux 
armistice, commanded the Free French Forces in the Syrian campaign, 
and became Free French High Commissioner in the Levant He 
negotiated the agreement between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud 
in 1943, became a Minister of State in the first Free French Govern- 
ment formed in North Africa, and was subsequently appointed 
Governor- General of Algeria, In -which capacity he issued the decree 
of March 1, 1944, giving the Algerian Moslems equal status with 
French nationals After serving as Minister for North Africa in the 
first post-liberation Government he was appointed Ambassador in 
Moscow in 1945, holding that post until 1948. In September 1955 
he went to AJitsirab5 (Madagascar), on behalf of the Government, 
for discussions with the Sultan of Morocco, who was then in exile 

M, Bill ires served in M Mendis-France’a Government (1954-55) 
as State Secretary in charge of the Civil Service, after having been 
president of the Assemlily’s Commission of National Education from 
1948-54. Ho is a teacher by profession M. Houphouet-Bolgny, a 
doctor of medicine, i$ president of the Ma^eem^lement DirnocrcUigme 
Africain and has represented the Ivory Coast (where he was bom, 
and where he owns large properties) in the National Assembly since 
1945 All the other Ministers, as stated above, had held ofl9ioe in 
pre-vlous Governments, inamly before 1951. [A biography of M. 
Mendis-Fraixce is given on page 13631, second column.] 

M. Moliet made a statement of policy to the National 
Assembly on Jan. 81, and was confirmed as Prime Minister by 
420 votes to 71, with 88 abstentions. The majority vote 
included 141 Communists and progressistes^ 98 Socialists, 94 
M,R.P- and Overseas Independents, 76 Radicals and UDSR- 
RDA deputies, 16 Social Republicans, 10 R.G.R. deputies, one 
Independent, and one nonAnscrit, whilst the opposing votes 
comprised 49 Poujadists, 14 Independents, six paysans^ and 
two non-inscrits. The abstentions included 67 modirh. 

The policy statement made by M. Moliet is summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

Constitutional and Electoral Reform. M. Moliet said that three 
problems of the first importance had to be solved : (1) coustltutional 
reforms reinforce the stability of the Executive power and 
strengthen the authority of the State ” ; (2) electoral reform, in 
which connexion the country desired “ a clear and simple ” electoral 
system , (3) the reform of parliamentary procedure, which at present 
hampered and ** paralysed ” the working of the National Assembly. 


The Schools Question. “ There is another problem,” said M MoUet: 

one wliich the -wise and prudent believe that I should not mention, 
but one which will have to be solved — the question of latcite* or 
more precisely the question scolaire The Government will assure the 
application of the present legislation fi e. the Imv Barange extending 
State aid to Cathohe schools], will respect liberty of conscience, and 
will also respect the complete independence of the State 
the Churches. But certain proposals will be laid before the Assembly 
for the repeal of earher legislation [i e. the Lot Barangi], The Govern- 
ment will not take up a deftmte position m the debate on this matter, 
and the decision wiU be left to a free vote of members . . 

Algeria. The “ saddest and most pressmg problem ” facing the 
Government was that of Algeria. It is to this problem,” M. Moliet 
declared, ” that the Government must give first priority I will 
devote my fullest personal efforts to its solution. ...” After 8a,ying 
that the appointment of an ” eminent personality ” (i e. General 
Catroux) as Resident Minister in Algeria showed the importance 
which the Government attached to this question, M. Moliet continued : 

” What matters today is not opposing theories : it is intentions, 
objectives, and methods that are important. The objective of France 
and the Government is, in the first place, to re-establish peace, to 
liberate the people from fear, and to end teiTOrism and bhnd 
repression To tins end we must foster the democratic evolution 
of pohtical institutions, assure the co-existence of the two elements 
of the population which history has linked together, and which we 
must never permit to be severed, and promote the country’s economic 
and social development AVe must mamtam and reinforce the in- 
dissoluble union between Algeria and Metropolitan France . . 
whilst at the same time respecting the personahU algirtenne and 
achieving full political equality for all the inhabitants of Algeria ” 

” The population of Algeria comprises two mam groups,” he 
coutmued. ” On the one hand there is an important minority of 
Emopean origin, which is itself divided into a group whose egoism 
and short-sightedness is largely responsible for the present situation, 
and another — ^for the most part consisting of persona of modest 
origin, of conscientious workers devoted to their country — ^by whose 
efforts France is present in Algeria. On the other hand there is the 
autochthonous population, growing every day in numbers. If this 
latter group includes a minority of madmen and crimmals, 
the immense majority desires only to maintain its ties with France. 
The Moslems already have equality of duties they must now have 
full equality of rights. 

” These objectives being fixed, it remains to determine the methods 
by which they shall be achieved. In any case, the National Assembly 
must solemnly affirm that the future of Algeria shall never be 
dotei mined unilaterally It must also affirm unequivocally that we 
shall never accept a solution wliich one element of the population 
might attempt to impose forcibly on the other. 

” The Government intends, with the shortest possible delay, to 
carry out a true popular consultation by free elections with a single 
electoral college. This implies electoral reform . In a short time 
the Government will present the necessary legislation to the Assembly 
asking for powers to carry out certain preliminary reforms — notably 
the reform of the mimicipal administration and the reform of the 
Ci-vdl Service in Algeria. These fundamental decisions wdl bring 
about a change of climate. ... In addition to these indispensable 
reforms, all political prisoners will be released except those who have 
committed offences pumshable by the penal code. . . . Moreover, 
urgent and indispensable measures of an economic and social 
character will be taken, and the greatest importance will be attached 
to agrarian reform. . . 

Morocco and Tunisia. ” The Government will immediately enter 
Into negotiations with the Government of his Majesty the Sultan of 
Morocco -with the aim of defining anew the links imitmg the two 
countries, based upon recognition of the Independence of the Sherifian 
Empire. Those agreements will define and consolidate the inter- 
dependence of France and Morocco. They will guarantee the rights 
and assure the future of the hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
who have been the pioneers of modem Morocco The French 
Government wiU be happy to welcome his Majesty Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef in Paris, and to express to Mm its pleasure that he has 
given his country a modem and constitutional form of government. 
I firmly believe that the Moroccan Government, headed by the great 
soldier Si Bekkai, wiU use its full authority to end the rebellion in 
the Riff, which is not justified by any Moroccan national consideration. 

” Our policy with regard to Tunisia is based on the principles of 
the Conventions of June 3, 1955, conferring internal autonomy on 
Tunisia — a policy which assures both independence and inter- 
dependence. ... In the spirit of the Mstorio initiative taken by 
Pierre Mendfes-France, the Conventions will permit the aspirations 
of the young State to be reconciled with the imperatives of Franoo- 
Tunisian solidarity. 

” It is within the framework of common institutions -with Prance, 
freely defined and accepted, that Morocco and Tunisia wiU achieve 
their luU independence The principle of interdependence has been 
laid down — it must now be translated into concrete measures -with 
the aim of maintaining and developing the solidarity created by 
geography, Mstory, and identity of Interests and aspirations.” 

International Policy. M. MoUet pledged the Government's fuU 
support for the North Atlantic Treaty ; expressed its determination 
to maintain solidarity with France’s allies ; and defined the objectives 
of its international poliov as ” the consolidation of peace, the solidarity 
of the free nations, general and controlled disarmament, and the 
construction of Europe.” He added that ” the way towards the 
reunification of Germany Is by general an J controlled diaarmament.” 
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European Unity. The Govermnent would give its ftill snpport to 
all projects aimed at brmgmg: about construction europeenne, and» in 
particular, would support the proposals for a common European 
market and the formation of a European atomic energy pool ” 
(Euratom) M Mollet stressed the desirabihty of close British 
association with these projects, pai^ieularly with “ Euratom ” 

Hconoxnic, Financial, and Social Policy. After declaring that his 
GoTemment would fight inflation, devaluation, and all forms of 
social injustice, M. Mollet outhned a programme which included 
mdustnal expansion with full employment ; a new modernization 
and re-eqmpment plan with emphasis on heavy mdustry ; oi^aiiiza> 
tion of agricultural markets with guaranteed prices for farmers ; 
the extension of l^al paid holidays from two to three weeks a year ; 
the gradual abohtion of regional differences between minimum wage- 
rates ; immediate assistance to old persons and the economically 
weak: ; and fiscal reforms which would include the abohtion of the 
system whereby small shopkeepers and artisans “had to make 
themselves their own tax-collectors ” — an announcement which was 
warmly welcomed by the Poujadist deputies. M. Mollet added that 
the Government would seek special powers from the Assembly to 
carry out some of these reforms. 

At his first Cabinet meeting on Feb. 3, M. Mollet announced 
that he intended to visit Algeria immediately for discussions 
with the leaders of the European and Moslem commimities, 
and that General Catroux would follow a few days later to take 
up the post of Resident Minister. M. MoUet’s arrival in Algiers 
on Feb. 6, however, was marked by serious rioting on the part 
of thousands of French settlers, who demonstrated violently 
against General Catroux and the Prime Minister and who 
attempted to break into the Govemor-GeneraTs residence, 
where M. Mollet was staying. In view of these hostile 
demonstrations. General Catroux announced on the same day 
(Feb. 6) that he had resigned from the post of Resident Minister 
in Algeria — ^which, in fact, he had not yet taken up. 

The announcement of General Catroux's appomtment had aroused 
strong opposition among the French settlers in Algena, and had led 
to a number of protests to President Coty and M. Mollet, coupled 
with demands that the outgoing Governor-General (M. Jacques 
Soustelle) should remam at his post. The Fediraiion des maires de 
VAlgenc, m a telegram to the President of the Repubhc, expressed 
“ mdignation at the appomtment of General Catroux, whom it 
described as “ a specialist m the abandonment of the empire overseas,” 
whilst the European elected members of the Algerian Assembly 
sent a memorandum to M Mollet on Feb. 3 protesting both against 
General Catroux’s appointment and against M- Mollet*s proposal for 
a smgle electoral college in Algeria- 

The memorandum to M. Mollet welcomed the Government’s 
mtention ** to place the solution of the Algerian problem in the first 
rank of its preoccupations.” It stated, however, that it saw “ no 
advantage ” m the substitution of the post of Governor- General by 
that of Resident Minister, particularly since the former post was 
“ a very old institution ” which had been confirmed by the Statute 
of Algeria adopted in 1947. The memorandum continued . 

“ Whilst we respect the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour 
[General Catroux], we fear that his appomtment will give rise to 
dramatic consequences {cons^iu&nces dramatiques)^ and we urge you 
not to expose Algeria to this new risk. Relations between the two 
collechmtis [i.e. Europeans and Moslems] have already deteriorated 
enough as a result of terrorist activities, without a further aggravation 
of the situation. We do not doubt that your examination of the 
Algerian question will be seriously conducted. We fully agree with 
you that terrorism is the work of ^ a minority of madmen and 
enminals,’ and that the immense majority of the population desire 
only to maintain their ties with France. You, an eminent specialist 
in international questions, are certainly aware that this minority is 
fomented from abroad. . , 

The memorandum added that M. Mollet’s proposal for a smgle 
electoral college would “ strike a considerable blow ” at the European 
community In Algeria. Moreover, as the Government apparently 
intended to introduce this reform without consulting the European 
community, it was an apparent contradiction of the Prime Minister’s 
own declaration that the future of Algeria would not be determined 
by unilateral action The “ only conceivable system ” was one which 
gave equality of representation to both the European and the 
Moslem oommumties. 

At a mass meeting in Algiers on Feb. 4, attended by tens of 
thousands of French settlers, the Federation of Ex-Servicemen 
in Algeria pledged themselves to resist the appointment of 
General Catroux by all means in their power. A telegram was 
sent to President Coty requesting his personal intervention, 
declaring that General Catroux’s appointment would mean 

the collapse of Algeria and all French Africa,” and adding 
that his arrival in Algiers would “ collide with an irresistible 
popular movement.” 

Although Uie Ex-Servicemen’s Federation had appealed for 
the maintenance of order, M. Mollet’s arrival in Algiers was 
made the signal for violent demonstrations against General 
Catroux and against the Prime Mimster personally. Great 
crowds of European demonstrators called for the “ haTiging *» 
of Gen^i^ Catroux, told M. Mollet to “return home,” and 
demanded, tbe ieappointinent of M.^SousteUe as Governor- 


General. After a ceremony at which M. Mollet had laid a 
wreath on a war memorial, the memorial gardens were rushed 
by thousands of demonstrators— many of them youths and 
young men — ^who destroyed the wreath, tore down tricolour 
flags, and threw rotten vegetables, eggs, and earth at the 
Prime Mimster, who w^as struck several times. Later in the day 
about 1,000 demonstrators tried to break into the Governor- 
General’s residence, where M, Mollet was staying, and fought a 
pitched battle with heavily-armed pohce outside the buiidmg. 
Many of the demonstrators received mmor mjuries, the mob 
being eventually dispersed by tear-gas. The Moslem popula- 
tion of Algiers took no part in the disturbances. 

After the news of the disturbances reached Pans, General 
Catroux sent a message to M, Mollet asking to be released from 
his appointment as Resident Mimster, m view of the “ critical 
situation m Algeria ” and the “ complete opposition sho’vvn by 
the Algerian ex-servicemen.” He expressed the hope that 
“ the policy winch you (M. Mollet) have promised, and which 
alone is capable of making the destinies of Algeria and France 
inseparable, will be crowned with success.” 

M. Mollet aimoxmced in Algiers the same evenmg that he 
had accepted General Catroux’s resignation, since “ it does 
not seem either fitting or possible to expose General Catroux 
to conflicts over actions of national importance which would 
mvolve him with his former comrades-in-arms.” M. Mollet 
added : “ Directly he heard of today’s demonstrations in Algeria, 
and particularly when he heard that his name would become a 
matter of discord between him and his former war comrades, 
General Catroux asked me to give him his liberty. Anxious not 
to add to the drama which already divides Algeria, I have 
accepted his resignation.” 

The news of General Catronx’s resi^ation led to renewed demon- 
strations in wMcb large crowds of French settlers paraded the streets 
singmg the Marseillaise and renewing their demand for the re- 
appointment of M. Soustelle. 

The situation in Algiers returned to normal on Feb. 7-8, 
when M, Mollet had a number of meetings with representatives 
of the European and Moslem communities, mcluding repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Ex-Servicemen. He also had 
discussions with the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Algiers, 
Mgr. Duval. No official statement was issued, but it was 
understood that M. Mollet had reassured the European repre- 
sentatives that France did not intend to abandon Algeria. 

M. Mollet announced in Algiers on Feb. 9 that M. Robert 
Lacoste, the newly appointed Mimster for Economic Affairs 
and Finance, would succeed General Catroux in Algeria with 
the official title of Minister Governor-General. (Le Monde, Paris 

- Le Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. General Elections, 14625 A ; 

Faure Cabinet, 14577 A 5 14069 A ; Algeria, 14431 A.) 

A. ^ PERSIA. — Attempt to assassinate M. Hussein Ala. 

- Trial and Execution of ‘‘ Fadayan Islam ” Leaders. - 
Outlawing of “ Fadayan Islam ” Sect. 

Four members of the extreme nationalist Fadayan Islam 
(“ devotees of Islam ”) sect, including one of its leaders, were 
executed by a firing-squad in Teheran on Jan- 18 after trial 
by a military court. They were Navab Safavi, a leader of the 
movement ; Mohammed Vahedi, one of his prmcipal followers ; 
Khalil Tahmesebi, who assassinated General Razmara (the 
former Prime Minister) m 1951 but was subsequently released 
by the Mossadeq Government ; and Mozaffar Ali Zulghader, 
who made an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate M. Hussein 
Ala (the present Prime Mimster) on Nov. 17, 1955. The Shah 
refused appeals by the condemned men for clemency. Several 
other members of Fadayan Islam were sentenced to liard 
labour for terms of up to six years. 

The attempt on M. Hussein j^a was made while he was entering 
the Shan Mosque m Teheran, the Prime Minister being shghtly 
wounded (The assailant, Zulghader, flung his gun at M. Ala, and 
struck him in the neck after he had fired wide). During the next 
few days widespread arrests of Fadayan Islam members wore carried 
out, Safavi and others being subsequently tried and found guilty 
on chaises of plotting to overthrow the Government, planmng the 
assassination of General Razmara, and attempting to assassinate 
M. Ala. The Fadayan Islam sect itself — ^whioh is strongly opposed 
to all foreign influences, both Western and Soviet, 9 ,nd which claims 
to base itself strictly on the Islamic religion — ^was outlawed on 
Nov 18, 1955. 

It was announced in Teheran on Jan. 18 that the Persian 
Army authorities had detained the Mullah Kashani, leader 
of the Fa^yan Islam sect, for questioning m connexion with 
the assassination of General Razmara. The Mullah (who is 72) 
was Speaker of the Majlis during Dr. Mossadeq’s admimstration, 
and was notorious for his violent anti-British sentiments. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. ** Fadayan Islam Sect, 1301:0 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES - 
CANADA. — Sir Anthony Eden^s and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s 
Visits to Washington and Ottawa. - The “ Declaration of 
Washington.’* - Agreement on U.K. -U.S. Attitude to 
Middle East Problems. 

Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the new British 
Foreign Secretary, arrived in Washington on Jan. 30 for talks 
with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on the international 
situation. The White House Press Secretary (Mr. Hagerty) 
had stated on Jan. 26 that, although many subjects had been 
put down for discussion, there would be “ no fixed agenda.” 

At the end of the three-day conference a joint communique 
was issued on Feb. 1 by the President and Sir Anthony Eden, 
which, after descnbmg their meetmg as a “ friendly and 
frmtful reunion,” set out the various matters they had dis- 
cussed. The President and the Prune Mimster also issued a 
jomt “ Declaration of Washington ” reaffirmmg Anglo- 
American umty of purpose m the defence of democracy. 

The text of these documents was as foUow^s : 

Joint Communique. 

** Conscious of the unity of purpose of our two countries, we 
have restated in a separate Jomt Declaration our view of the challenge 
which confronts the free world and the principles which it seems to 
us are required to meet it In our conversations we have also reviewed 
other matters of mutual concern to the two Governments in various 
areas of the world. 

Europe.— We reaffirm that the North Atlantic Treaty is essential 
to our common security. We regard this association as far more 
than a military alhance We 'welcome the increasing range of 
consultation m the Council on pohtical and other problems 

In the economic field w© recognize the contnhurion which the 
O-E-E C. makes to the stahihty of Europe Withm the framework 
of the Atlantic community, and with regard for its broader mterests, 
we support further progress on the Continent towards umty, both 
pohtical and economic 

With respect to Germany, we agree that so long as it remams 
divided there can he no genume and stable peace We shall continue 
our efforts to bring about the reunification of Germany m freedom. 
We regard the Government of the Federal Republic as the only 
German Government freely and legitimately constituted, and 
therefore alone entitled to speak as the representative of the German 
people m international affairs. 

We reaffirm our abiding mterest m the secmnty and welfare of 
Berlin. We shall continue, as we have stated m the past, to regard 
any attack against Berlin from any quarter as au attack upon our 
forces and ourselves. 

Middle East. — We discussed the tensions which prejudice the 
stability of the area and carry a potential threat to world peace. It 
was agreed that every effort should be made to decrease sources of 
misunderstanding between this area and the Western world We are 
eager to contribute wherever possible to the sottleineut of difficulties 
between States m the region We wish to help peoples of this part 
of the world to achieve their legitimate aspirations 

A settlement between Israel and her Arab neighbours is the most 
urgent need This will be possible only if both sides are willmg to 
reconcile the positions which they have hitherto taken. Our two 
Governments have declared their readiness to contribute to such a 
settlement by assisting financially m regard to the refugee problem 
and by guaranteeing agreed frontiei's. 

In the meantime we are concerned at the state of tension in the 
area and have considered what steps can be taken to reduce it. The 
Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950, provides for action both 
inside and outside the Umted Nations in the event of the use of 
force or threat of force, or of preparations to violate the frontier or 
armistice Imes We are bound to recogmze that there is now increased 
danger of these contingencies arising. Accordmgly, we have made 
arrangements for joint discussions as to the nature of tho action 
which we should take in such an event The French Government 
is being invited to participate in these discussions. 

We believe that the security of States m this area cannot rest 
upon arms alone but rather upon the international rule of law and 
upon the establishment of friendly relations among neighbours. The 
action of the Soviet bloc in regard to arms supplies to Middle East 
countries has added to the tensions in the area and increased the 
risk of war. Our purpose Is to mitigate that risk 

We express our full support for the efforts of General Bums, head 
of the U N. Truce Supervisory Organization, to maintain peace on 
the borders. We would favourably consider recommendations for 
any necessary enlargement of his organization and Improvement of 
its capabilities. 

The Baghdad and SEATO Pacts. — ^We discussed tbe work of the 
Baghdad Pact and agreed upon its importance for the security of 
the Middle East. We noted that this association, in addition to its 
defence aspects, has an important part to play in the economic and 
political development of member-countries. We believe that it 
serves the interests of the area as a whole and provides no reason 
for impairing the good relations we wish to maintain with non-member 
countries 

The U.S. Government wiU continue to give solid support to the 
purposes and aims of the pact, and its observers will play a con- 
structive part in the work of its committees. 


We reviewed the situation in Arabia and the Persian Gulf, with 
particular reference to current disputes and differences iu that area 
We believe that these differences can be resolved through friendly 
discussions. 

We reaffirm our view that the South-East Asia Treaty Organization 
[SBAT03 IS a stabilizing influence. We will contmue to give it our 
fuH support and to work with those countries who are associated 
with •03 as our alhes m this orgamzation. We welcome the co-operation 
of our alhes and ourselves with other free nations m this important 
area, through such orgamzations as the Colombo Plan, m developmg 
the resources and well-bemg of aU participatmg coimtxies. 

Far East. — We discussed the situation in the Far East We are 
firmly umted m our purpose * to deter and prevent aggressive 
expansion by force or subversion, and to assist the free nations of 
the area in their self-defence and in maintaining domestic stabihty 
and welfare. We are agreed that our policies must be directed to 
achieve these ends After frank discussion, some differences remain 
in our judgments as to the most effective means to achieve these. 

We are agreed that trade controls should contmue and should be 
reviewed now and penodieally a-s to them scope, in the light of 
changmg conditions, so that they may best serve the mterests of 
the free world 

Atomic Energy. — ^We noted with great satisfaction that atomic 
energy information now being exchanged as a result of the agreements 
concluded between our Governments last June represents a gam to 
the common security. We discussed the development of our close 
co-operation m this field. We confirmed our resolve to push forward 
with the settmg-up, with suitable safeguards, of the International 
Agency for the promotion of the peaceful uses of atomic enei^.** 

The Deciaratien of Washington. 

“ We are conscious that m this year 1956 there still rages the 
age-old struggle between those who beheve that man has hxs origin 
and his destmy in God and those who treat man as if he were designed 
merely to serve a State machine Hence, we deem it useful to declare 
again certain truths and aims upon which we are united and which 
we are persuaded are supported by all free nations. 

Because of our belief that the State should exist for the benefit 
of the individual, and not the individual for the benefit of the State, 
we uphold the basic right of peoples to governments of their own 
choice. These behefs of ours are far more than theoiy or dootrme. 
They have been translated into the actual conduct of our pohey, 
both domestic and foreign. We are parties to the Atlantic Charter, 
the TJ N. Charter, the Potomac Charter, and the Pacific Charter In 
them we have, with other friends, dedicated ourselves to the goal of 
self-government and independence of all coimtries whose people 
desire and are capable of sustaining an independent existence 

During the past ten and more years 600,000,000 men and women 
in nearly a score of lands have, with our support and assistance, 
attained nationhood Many millions more are being helped surely 
and steadily towards self-government. Thus, the reality and effective- 
ness of what we have done is proof of our sincerity. 

Further, we know that political independence cannot alone assure 
men and nations full opportunity to pursue happmess and to fulfil 
their highest destiny There is likewise need for economic sustenance 
and growth. This, too, we have helped to provide. We seek to develop 
with others a large volume of mutually beneficial trade. 

Likewise we seek, through technical assistance, the Colombo Plan, 
and other programmes we support, to help economic progress iu the 
less developed countries and to raise the living standards of their 
peoples. In these programmes we have not sought nor desired 
extension of either economic or political power. The purpose is not 
to dilute but to enrich and secure their freedom. 

During this period of notable co-operative progress in the free 
world, those who assert the supremacy of the State and deny the 
inherent rights of man have also been active. Millions of people 
of different blood, religions, and traditions have been forcibly incor- 
porated within the Soviet Union, and many millions more hav*^ in 
fact, although not always m form, been absorbed into the Soviet 
Communist bloc. In Europe alone, some 100,000,000 people, in 
what were once ten independent nations, are compelled, agamst their 
will, to work for the glorification and aggrandizement of the Soviet 
Communist State. 

The Communist rulers have expressed in numerons documents 
and manifestos their purpose to extend the practice of Communism 
by every possible means, until it encompasses the world. To this 
end they have used military aud political force in the past They 
continue to seek the same goals, and they have now added economic 
inducements to their other methods of penetration. 

It would be illusory to hope that in their foreign pohoiea, political 
and economic, the Soviet rulers would reflect a concern for the rights 
of other peoples which they do not show towards the men and women 
tfioy already rale. Any free nation that may be persuaded, by 
whatever threat, promise or enticement, to embrace Communism 
wiU lose its independence, and its people wiH forfeit their rights and 
liberties. These contrasting records of recent years reflect the 
essence of the struggle between free countries and the Communist 
rulers. 

In the lace of the Communist challenge, almost 50 nations which 
cherish freedom have drawn together In voluntary associations for 
their coHeotiv© security. These associations uphold for all their 
members the right to Independent existence, the right to free 
expression, and the right to differ The purpose of their union is to 
preserve those national rights, lust as within a State people join 
together to preserve their Individual rights. 
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We reject any thought that the cleavage we have described should 
he resolved by force. We shall never initiate violence. Moreover, 
we shall use our full influence to assure that Soviet efforts to inflame 
old antagonisms will not succeed in breaking the peace. The U.N. 
provides appropnate machinery to assist countries desiring peacefully 
to bridge their differences and to settle disputes. Many nations of 
the free world are anxious to proffer their good offices to promote 
the same end. Our two countries stand constantly ready to aid in 
negotiation and concihation with others directly concerned, so as 
to achieve just settlements of the concrete issues that now trouble 
the world. 

We shall persevere m seeking a just and lasting peace and a 
universal and effectively controlled disarmament which will reheve 
mankind of the burden and terror of modern weapons Meanwhile, 
the society of free nations must retam the power needed to deter 
aggression. We recognize that such power should never serve as a 
means of national aggrandizement, but only as an essential shield 
for every member of the conimumty of nations. We are determined 
to make the conquest of the atom a pathway to peaceful progress, 
not a road to doom. 

We will not be deflected from the policies and purposes we have 
herem stated. On the contrary, we will maintain and, where necessary, 
strengthen and extend them Thus we shall help ourselves and others 
to peace, freedom, and social progress, maintaming human rights 
where they are already secure, defendmg them when they are m 
penl, and peacefully restoring them where they have temporarily 
been lost. 

While resolutely pursuing these aims, which are the products of 
our faith in God and m the peoples of the earth, we shall eagerly 
grasp any genuine opportunity to free mankind of the pall of fear 
and insecurity which now obscures what can and should be a 
glorious future.” 

On Feb. 2 Sir Anthony Eden addressed the two Houses of 
the U.S. Congress separately. His speech to the Senate was 
as follows; 

” We have just brought to a conclusion a memorable conference 
in the service of peace I must first express my smcere gratitude 
to the President of the United States for the patience, imtiative, 
and understanding which alone made our results possible It was a 
privilege to work with him, and an added pleasure to find him in 
such good health. . . . 

” It IS a sombre prospect which we confront together. Uncertamty 
and fear stalk the world ten years after the victory was won. The 
scene shifts our problems take on different forms, but we have 
still to recogmze them for what they are 

” The most powerful nations on earth today possess the most 
destructive weapons man has ever had at his command. This has 
created a mutual deterrent. You and w6 and the Tlussians each 
command or will soon command the means to annihilate each other. 
But the warning does not end there. New weapons, guided missiles, 
rockets, and the hke bring new powers of destruction to mankind. 
Is the world then m a few years to shoot itself to destruction at 
long range ? You and we alone cannot give the answers to these 
questions. But we can face and examine them together and determine 
what conclusions we should draw 

Wars in the past have often begun because one Power or combina* 
tion of Powers has believed its force sufficient to win and hold some 
overwhelming advantage. This has dazzled the eyes and enticed the 
minds of conquerors down the ages. Sometimes their ambition has 
brought them victory- It can never do so in this nuclear age, when 
oblivion confronts aggressor and victim alike. 

** I wish I could say that on this account all possibility of world 
conflict is excluded I cannot. The direct danger is reduced. The 
indirect threat remains, and its consequences can equally be mortal. 

“ Brought to a halt m Europe, Soviet expansion now feels Its way 
south and probes in other lands. There is nothing particularly new 
in this You can read it all m Russian imperialist history. But the 
emphasis has changed, and the symbol and method too. This is a 
struggle for men’s minds, once expressed in these regions in conflicting 
faiths, but now in rival ideologies From the Kremlin streams forth 
into the lauds of the Middle Bast, and into all Asia, a mixture of 
blandishment and threat, offers of arms and menaces to individuals, 
all couched in terms of fierce hostility to Western ideals. 

” In the face of this, what answer should the West give ? We do 
not intend to base our policies on the revival of old threats or the 
creation of new ones. We know that we can neither hold Communism, 
nor beat it back, by force of arms alone. 

“ Friendship and freedom and help of all kinds on which to base 
a rising standard of hfe — these are what we offer. It is not so much 
military containment as political enlightenment which is the ne^d 
of the day. Let us therefore be quite clear about our philosophy in 
the appeal we make to other lands. We invite nations to share 
our free way of life. We neither compel them to Join our company, 
nor hold them by force once they have done so. That is the difference 
between our approach to the rights of nations and the Communist 
denial of them. 

" No-one supposes that the countries under Soviet domination 
today, from Prague to Stettin, from Sofia to Warsaw, are under 
Communist command because they like it. If they did, why do you 
think that oyer a quarter of a million refugees have escaped 
from Eastern Germany to the West in this last year i How many 
inore people would follow them from other lands if they could ? 


But, of course, these considerations don’t influence Communist 
thought. Soviet rule is absolute what the people want is immaterial. 
For them, man exists for the State, not the State for man. The 
one-party system is, after all, so much simpler to handle. . . That 
is why Commumsts are convmced that free elections aie a great 
mistake 

” The contrast cannot, we think, be more sharply shown than m 
our Commonwealth commumty. Its older members — Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa — ^have for generations 
played their free and mdividual parts in world affairs, and made 
them distmctive contributions More lately they have been joined 
by the new partners m Asia — India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

** But I would not like you to thmk that the process has stopped 
there, or can do so. It is a contmuing development. Everywhere 
through our Commonwealth and Empire nations are growing up. 
This places a heavy responsibility upon the parent. He has to be 
sure that patience is shown, that guidance is given, that experience 
is passed — as a wammg but not as a command. 

** The process is continmng and its consequences will be f ar-i caching 
In many territories of the Commonwealth constitutional progress 
has reached, or is approaching, the last stage before their peoples 
assume full responsibility for their own affairs. I could give you 
examples of this in ALfiica, in South-East Asia, and m the Caribbean. 
... At this very moment her Majesty the Queen is in Nigeria, where 
dwell more than 30,000,000 of her people with elected Legislatures 
and African Ministers The spontaneous enthusiasm of her welcome 
will have shown how the people really feel. 

** No-one can tell you yet to what these great adventures in self- 
government will lead There has been nothmg like it in the world 
before. There are risks in it, grave risks, as there are in everything 
worth while. But there are also great rewards 

I have painted you this scene because you will see how different 
it is from the view of a Soviet leader who recently told us that he 
could not understand why people should go into other countries 
except to pump out their wealth and resources The Washington 
Declaration which the President and I signed yesterday sets out the 
principles of the faith we share. 

” I suggest to you that we should follow the courses I will now 
describe to give it effect. 

“ First, we should maintain our alliances and friendships firmly, 
loyally, and without apologry. This does not exclude a willingness 
to meet and talk with Communist Powers 

“ Secondly, m the areas where the danger of conflict is most 
acute, we should whenever we can declare our unity of purpose. 
For instance, between the Arab States and Israel, where the danger 
has increased, we have done well to make clear that we are to discuss 
together what action we should take. The more prepared we are, the 
less likely is an emergency to arise 

” Thirdly, it would be a useless exercise to chase Soviet activity 
all round the world in the sense of trying to cap every offer they 
prof ^8 to make by a better on our own account. I doubt whether 
even the resources of your great country could stand that strain, and 
it would be a foolish effort anyway. I am convinced that our method 
should be different , that we should continue to give economic help 
in those areas where it is most needed, putting first the reasonable 
requirements of our own friends, but not forgetting others. . . . 

“ But this is not the only outcome of the conference. We have done 
more. We have shown once again that w© can work together in the 
closest comradeship Of course we do not always agree at every 
point, but it is the strength of our unity that we have no need to 
conceal this. Never, I am sure, has the measure of agreement between 
us been so wide and true as it is today. Never has the Identity of 
our common purpose been so plain. This is the keynote of our work 
together in these days.” 

In his speech to the U.S. House of Representatives, Sir 
Anthony Eden spoke of the need to maintain Britain’s strength, 
and of the heavy burden imposed by the cost of overseas 
defence on Britain’s budget and balance-of-payments. 

” These costs,” he continued, ” are, in fact, infinitely larger than 
those of any other country except yours. Add to this the direct 
charges for defence — ^the medium bomber force, which we alone in 
Europe are today building as part of the deterrent : the cost of the 
hydrogen bomb, which we are engaged in making — and you will 
understand. I hope that we are not an unworthy partner. Of course 
our contribution Is small in amount by comparison with yours. But 
in proportion to our size, our effort is comparable to yours. 

“ I know It is sometimes said in this country that the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom only comes to the United States 
in order to get dollars. I should like to lay this ghost. We are sincerely 
grateful for the economic aid we have had in the past. It has helped 
us to repair the consequences of six years of bombardment and war. 
But apart ffom a measure of defence aid, which we value, we now 
stand on our own feet. We intend to continue to do so.” 

Continuing, Sir Anthony said : ” The scale of U.S. assistance for 
the free world in these post-war years has been an act of generosity 
unmatched in history. Marshall Aid . . . brought salvation to Europe 
at a critical hour. The world should not forget that you offered that 
help to all, on either side of the Iron Curtain. These policies you have 
upheld manfully and at heavy cost to yourselves. Never has a nation 
in years of peace so heavily taxed itself for others. 
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“As I have said, vie have to continue to build om* economic 
strength. It is with this m mmd that we have never spared onr 
efforts to develop nuclear power. These are now taking many forms. 
. . Onr first atomic power station will be workmg this year. A number 
of others are under consti action, and will come mto operation m 
due course But machinery and power alone are not enough. To 
keep pace with these and other scientific needs, we are now nnder- 
takmg an extensive programme of technological education. This 
will be spread over the next five years and will brmg new opportunity 
to onr young people, so that in Quahty we may hold our own in all 
these new fields. Though Bntam is an old country, she is young m 
heart, ready to compete even with you m the expansion of this 
new mdustry which may well create a new industrial age for 
us all.** 

After speakmg of the need for the free world “ to display political 
stabihty,” and of the British contribntion to “ imaginative and 
progressive policies abroad,” Sir Anthony declared : “ It is onr faith 
that the confidence which self-government breeds is the best antidote 
to Communism. But we are also aware that a danger of our time 
is that freedom can be lost by subversion You wfil have noticed 
how those peoples who are jnst reaching nationhood are the special 
object of Communist ambitions, which seek to take advantage of 
any inexperience or weakness they may show. We know that these 
are the attendant hazards. Yet we are convinced that the encourage- 
ment of these many peoples toward self-government will prove 
itself as wise statesmanship. Indeed, the recent experience of the 
Commonwealth shows that this is true. 

“ The foreign pohciea of the free world should fairly measure the 
realities of the world in which we hve. There are certain pnnciples 
to which we hold : the sanctity of treaties, good faith between 
nations, the interdependence of peoples from which no country* 
however powerful, can altogether escape. We can loin in building 
a free world. What of those who lie beyond it ^ I do not think that 
we should fear contact with those with whom we do not agree If 
we have faith m ourselves and in onr convictions, we should be 
ready to meet with others of contrasting ideology . . The Declaration 
of Washington embodies our faith. It expresses our principles and 
shows confidence in our deatmy. If we have the tenacity to mamtain 
these before the world, and the courage to defend them in conference 
or in conflict, we can together face the future unafraid.” 

On Feb, 8 Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd flew 
to Ottawa, where they stayed as the guests of the Governor- 
General of Canada, Mr. Massey. On Feb- 6 they opened dis- 
cussions with Mr. St. Laurent (the Canadian Prime Minister), 
Mr. Lester Pearson (Secretary for External Affairs), and other 
Canadian Ministers and also met Mr. Drew, the leader of the 
Progressive Conservative party and Leader of the Opposition 
in the Federal House of Commons. 

Sir Anthony Eden addressed a joint session of the Canadian 
Parliament on the same date, 

Beferring to his talks with President Eisenhower, he said * There 
has never been so full a measure of agreement between our Govern- 
ments In the whole field of European policy there was no difference 
between us . . . Much of our meeting was devoted to the diflaoult and 
critical problems of the Middle East Here, too, we were in agreement 
that the first danger was the continuing Arab-Israel dispute. 
We were also m agreement as to what we should do to try to resolve 
it. 

“ It has been decided that the necessary treatment of the troubles 
in the Middle East should be of three kinds : 

(1) To work without publicity and by every means to bring about 
a settlement m that area. This can only be realized If both sides are 
prepared to reconcile the positions they have taken up to now. 
That means a compromise. But we can both help, and are ready to 
do so — e g., by financial help to settle the refugee problem, and by a 
guarantee of agreed frontiers. 

(2) Britain, France, and the XJ.S A. have responsibilities under 
the 1950 Tripartite Declaration. We have arranged for discussions 
on the action to be taken to meet an emergency should it arise. The 
French Government have agreed to join us in this. Personally, I 
am convinced that to make ready in this way Is to reduce the risk 
of conflict. 

(3) Strengthening of the U.N. Truce Supervisory Organization to 
prevent incidents Both the U.K. and the U.S. Governments are 
very ready to agree to this. But of course we should wish to be 
guided by General Bums, who is resolutely caarrylng out his thankless 
task. 

“ The United States has declared its solid support for the Baghdad 
Pact, to which Britain belongs. This again we welcome, and here 
again our views are alike The pact has economic purposes and alms 
which fully match its military provisions and importance. We have 
considered the kind of help which each member-country needs, and 
we are determined to make a success of the pact. All this does not 
exclude help to other countries in the area. An example Is Jordan, 
to whom we shall continue to make substantial payments under 
our treaty.” 

As regards the principles set forth In the Declaration of Washington, 
Sir Anthony Eden declared : ” Some say that these have been stated 
before. Maybe, but it does no harm to state them again in a manner 
which makes it clear that we are aware of the modern CommuMt 
challenge. The Declaration ... is In fact a charter to which the 
whole of the free world can suhsorihe.” 


Among the subjects discussed by the British and Canadian 
Ministers were the Middle East, U.N. affairs, atomic enei^ 
developments, the agenda for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in 1956, and Anglo-Canadian trade. At 
a press conferene on Feb, 7 Sir An&ony pointed out that 
Canadian exports to Britain in 1955 had been about twice as 
large as British exports to Canada. It was most important, he 
said, that this trade balance should be rectified ; “ we under- 
stand that Canada is a highly competitive market, and we want 
to be in the competition.” 

Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd arrived back in 
London on Feb. 9. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tribime - 
Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 14556 B) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Leeds and Blaydon 
By-elections. 

By-elections were held on Feb, 9 at Leeds North-East and 
on Feb. 2 in the Blaydon division of County Durham. 

Leeds North-East. The by-electiou was caused by the conferment 
of a peerage on Mr. Osbert Peake (now Viscount Ingleby). the former 
Mimster of Pensions and National Insurance. Result : 

Joseph, Sir Keith (Conservative) 14,081 

Waterman, H M. (Labour) 8,212 


No change Conservative majority . 5,869 

Figures at the general election were : Osbert Peake (C.) 24,902, 
H. M. Waterman (Lab.) 15,623 — Conservative majority, 9 279- 
The Conservative candidate received 63.2 per cent of the votes in 
the by-election and the Labom* candidate 36.8 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 61 4 and 38.6 at the general election. 
The Conservative proportion of the vote thus rose by 1.8 per cent. 

39 9 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 73.1 per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 
55,876, an increase of 435 since the general election. 

Sir Keith Joseph (38), a barrister. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and director of a bmldmg and civil engineering company, 
contested the new London constituency of Barons Court at the 
general election, being narrowly defeated by 125 votes His father, 
Sir Samuel Joseph, was Lord Mayor of London in 1942-43. 

Blaydon. The by-olection was caused by the death of Mr. William 
Whiteley, the former Opposition Chief Whip. Result : 

Woof, Robert E. (Labour) 18,791 

Beay-Smith, John. (Conservative) . . , . 8,077 


No change. Labour majority . 10,714 

Figures at the general election were : W. Whiteley (Lab ) 25,273, 
J. Reay-Smith (C.) 12,750 — Labour majority, 12,523. 

The Labour candidate received 69.9 per cent of the votes in the 
hy-election and the Conservative candidate 30.1 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 66.5 and 33.5 at the general election. 
The Labour proportion of the vote thus increased by 3.4 per cent. 

66.4 per cent of the electorate voted m the hy-election, as against 
80.6 per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 47,626, 
an increase of 488 since the general election. 

Mr. Woof (44) is a coal-face worker and a member of Durham 
Coxmty Cotmcil. 

Mr. William Whiteley (78), a former miners’ agent, repre- 
sented Blaydon from 1922-81 and from 1935 until his death 
on Nov. 8, 1955. He was Joint Chief Whip in the wartime 
Coalition Government, and also served as Comptroller of 
the Household and Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury. After l4abour’s electoral victory m 1945 he became 
Chief Government Whip, and when Labour went out of office 
in 1951 became Chief Opposition Whip, a post he resigned a 
few months before his death (see 14287 A). He was a Com- 
panion of Honour and a Privy Councillor. 

(Times - Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 14582 B). 

B. FRANCE. — Formal Expulsion of M. Lecocur from 
French Communist Party. 

The Communist newspaper Huinanite announced on Nov- 16, 
1955, that M. Auguste Lecoeur had been finally e^elled from 
the French Communist Party. M. Lecoeur, previously one of 
the party’s leading members, had been removed from the 
post of party secretary in March 1954, and on Jan. 27, 1955, 
the central committee of the party had decided to expel 
him from the party for one year because of his “failure 
to admit hds mist^es,” this expulsion being now made 
permanent. 

M. Lecoeur, a deputy for the Pas-de-Calais department m 
the former National Assembly, had left the Communist Parlia- 
mentary Party in December, 1954, and had since sat as a 
nonAnscrit, In October 1955 he published a book, under the 
title V Autocritique aUendue^ in which he rejected the accusations 
made against him and severely criticized the Communist Party’s 
leadership. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev# repm X3839 A.) 
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A. INDIA* — Govenmieiit;*s Proposals for Reorganiza- 
tion of States* - Serious Rioting in Bombay and Orissa. - 
Chief Ministers’ Proposals for Merger of West Bengal and 
Bihar. - Riots denounced by Congress Working Committee. 

The Government of India annoxmced on Jan. 16 that it had 
accepted most of the recommendations of the States Reorganiza- 
tion Commission, with certam minor adjustments, but proposed 
that Bombay State should be divided mto a Marathi and a 
Gujarati State, with Bombay City as a Centrally-admmistered 
area. It was also proposed that all the States should be grouped 
into five zones, each with a zonal council which would deal with 
matters of common concern. Decisions on the future of the 
Punjab and the Telengana area of Hyderabad were, it was 
stated, still under consideration. 

The official annoimcemeiit said that the GovernmeiLt, after giving 

careful and anxious thought ** to the views of the State Govern- 
ments and the opinions expressed m Parhament and the State 
Assemblies, had arrived at conclusions which would he embodied m 
the States Beorganization Bill This BiH would he placed before 
Parhament after the Legislatures of the States concerned had been 
consulted. In general, the Govemment had accepted the Com- 
mission's recommendations, and the departures which had been 
made from them were “ restricted to a few cases m which it has been 
found that TninTmTi-m measures of agreement necessary for an efficient 
working of administrative umts would not be forthcoming on the 
basis of the Commission's recommendations." In regard to certam 
disputed border areas some mmor adjustments had been made, 
largely by agreement. The Govemment had accepted the recom- 
mendations that the existing constitutional disparity between the 
different States should disappear ; that the present Part B States 
should be equated with Part A States by omittmg Article 371 of the 
Constitution and abohshmg the institution of Rajpramukh j that 
Part C States should disappear as a category of States ; and that 
such of the existmg Part C States as could not be merged m adjommg 
States should be directly administered by the Central Govemment. 
The question of devismg smtable arrangements for associatmg 
representatives of the people of these areas with their ad m inistrations 
was under consideration. 

Turning to the Commission's detailed proposals, the communique 
said that the Govemment had accepted Its recommendations regarding 
the formation of the new States of Kerala,, Karnataka (which would 
be named Mysore), and Madhya Pradesh, and regarding the contmu- 
anee of the States of Madras, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Assam, and Orissa, broadly on the basis proposed by 
the Comimssion Some mmor adjustments had been made as regards 
areas to be meluded in some of these States. 

“ The Govermnent of India,” the communique went on, “ have 
carefully considered the Commission's recommendation regarding the 
formation of Bombay and Yidarbha States. The proposal appears 
to be fair and reasonable. But in view of the strong opposition from 
the Marathi-speakmg areas to the creation of the proposed bilingual 
State, and in view also of the special position of the City of Bombay 
and pubhc opinion in this area generally, the Govemment of India 
have arrived at the conclusion that two States — ^namely, a Gujarat 
State comprising the Gujarati-speaking areas, with its capital within 
the State, and a Maharashtra State comprising the Marathi-speaking 
areas, including the areas of the proposed Vidarbha State, with its 
capital within the State, as well as one Centrally-admmistered area, 
namely, Bombay — should be constituted in place of the States of 
Bombay and Vidarbha as proposed by the Commission . The 
question of devising a suitable form of administration for Bombay 
and associating the people of this area with Its goverance is under 
examination.” 

The Government had also decided that Tripura, in accordance 
with the wishes of its people, should for the time being remain a 
Centrally-administered area, and that the Laccadive, Minicoy, and 
Amindivi Islands, which at present formed part of Madras State, 
should be transferred to and administered by the Centre, m accordance 
with a suggestion by the Madras Government. The Commission's 
recommendations about the formation of (i) a Punjab State com- 
prising the territories of the existing States of Punjab, PEPSU, and 
Himachal Pradesh, and (il) a residuary Hyderabad State, or alterna- 
tively a larger Andhra State [i.e. Visalandbra], were still under 
consideration. 

With regard to border adjustments, the Government had pro- 
ceeded on the basis of the Comnussion’s recommendations Some 
minor adjustments, however, had been made, largely by agreement, 
and others might follow if agreement were reached. The Com- 
mission's recommendations on safeguards for linguistic minorities, 
to which the Govermnent attached great importance, had been 
accepted in prmoiple, together with certam suggestions iu the report 
mtended to correct parochial trends or to secure greater inter-State 
co-ordination. Final decisions on some of these matters, however, 
would have to be taken in consultation with the State Governments. 

The communique continued : “ The Government feel that if the 
implications of the fact that the Indian Constitution recognizes only 
one citizenship — a common citizenship of the entire Indian people, 
with equal rights and opportunities throughout the Union — are fully 
appreciated and accepted, undue importance will not be attached 
to the qnestion of territorial redistribution between States of the 
Union. As a further step in the direction of inter-State co-ordination, 
the Government propose, simultaneously with the creation of the 
new States, to establish Zonal Councils to deal with matters of 
common, concern to the States in different zones. Including eopnomio 


planning and questions aiising out of reorganization. The Zonal 
Councils will he dehberative and advisory bodies ; their creation 
will not, therefore, m any way detract from the legislative and 
executive authority of the States If properly worked, however, 
these bodies should serve to promote inter-State concord and arrest 
the growth of acute State-consciousness 

“ It os proposed to group States and areas into the following zones 
for the purpose of estabhshmg Zonal Councils . (1) Northern Zone, 
comprising the existing States of Punjab, PBPSU, Himachal Pradesh, 
Delhi, and Rajasthan, with such territorial adjustments as may be 
made ; (2) Central Zone, comprising Uttar Pradesh and the proposed 
Madhya Pradesh State ; (3) Eastern Zone, comprismg the proposed 
States of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Manipur, and Tripura , 

(4) Western Zone, comprising the proposed States of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat and the Centrally-administered area of Bombay , and 

(5) Southern Zone, comprising the States of Andhra and Madras, 
together with the proposed States of Mysore and Kerala and the 
residuary State of Hyderabad, as proposed by the Commission The 
Govermnent also contemplate the appointment of common Governors 
and the estabhshment of common High Coxnts and common Public 
Service Conmnssions m certam regions ” 

An appendix to the communique, giving details of the proposed 
boundary changes, stated that Uttar Pradesh would remain as at 
present constituted ; that Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Orissa 
would be as proposed by the Commission ; that Madras, Kerala, 
Karnataka (Mysore), Bihar, and West Bengal would be as proposed 
by the Commission except for mmor boundary adjustments , and 
that Assam would be as proposed by the Commission, except that 
Tripura would not be included m its territories. Maharashtra 
would consist of the Marathi areas of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Hyderabad, and Gujarat of Saurashtra, Kutch, and the Gujarati 
areas of Bombay. The Commission's recommendations regarding 
the transfer to Andhra of certam parts of the Bollary district of 
Mysore were still imder consideration 

The Government’s proposals aroused violent opposition m 
Bombay and Orissa, where serious disturbances took place 
during the foUowmg week. Strong discontent was also evident 
m West Bengal and Bihar, and, to allay the ill-feeling aroused 
by these boundary disputes, the Chief Ministers of West Bengal 
and Bihar proposed on Jan. 23 a merger between the two 
States. Repercussions in the various States to the Govern- 
ment of India’s proposals are described below. 

Bombay. Before the aimouncomont of the Government's proposals, 
451 Commumst and other left-wing Marathi leaders were taken into 
preventive detention by the Bombay City police in the early hours 
of Jan. 16. When the proposals became known, the Bombay Municipal 
Ooimcil adjourned as a protest, and a protest motion was also adopted 
unanimously by tbe Poona Municipal Council During the day many 
textile and other factories m Bombay wore closed because of a hartal 
observed by the workers in protest against the prevontiye arrests ; 
many schools were closed down, whilst factories, buses, and oars 
were stoned by the mob, over 400 people being arrested After a 
broadcast m the evening by Mr. Nehru, who called unavailingly for 
the maintenance of order, more serious acts of violence began, and 
the police twice opened fire on crowds which wore trying to sot fire 
to a building and stoning buses and trams. One iiorson was killed 
and seven injured. 

Rioting contmued on Jan. 17, when thousands of demonstrators 
carrymg black flags with the inscription “ Death to Nehru " thronged 
the streets of the city ; one man was killed and three injured by 
pohee fire, and about 100 people arrested. 

A call by left-wmg organizations for a one- day strike on Jan 18 
was generally observed by textile, ongmooring, and dock workers, 
bringmg the port of Bombay to a standstill. Numerous clashes took 
place between demonstrators and the police, who had boon given 
orders to fire at sight on looters and arsonists. Tho mobs barricaded 
streets, attacked buses and trams, sot fire to public buildings, and 
threw stones and acid-flllod bulbs at the police, who used tear-gas 
and opened fire 114 times , together 14 people wore killed by police 
fire, 60 received bullet- woxmds, and over 250 were injured by stone- 
throwmg or lathi charges Train services were disorganized after 
rioters had cut dovm overhead power lines and tlamagod railway 
tracks, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to sabotage the power 
station at Kapoli (about 50 miles away), on which Bombay depends 
for its electricity supply. Mr S. A. Dango, general secretary of tho 
Communist Party, was arrested at Bombay airport when ho arrived 
from Delhi, and a curfew was imposed from 7.30 pan. to 6 a.m. 

Tho rioting reached its height on Jan. 19, when mobs streamed 
through the streets in an orgy of violence, hurling flaming torches 
into residential buildings, police posts, and Government premises, 
causing a number of fires, attacking buses and private vohlcilos, and 
looting many shops. Telephone communications were disrupted, 
electric train-wires out, and train services seriously dislocated. Local 
curfews were proclaimed by tho iiolioe in a number of areas, and 11 
people were killed when the police opened fire on rioters. 

As a result of tho continued imposition of curfews in tho main 
trouble areas, and following appeals by political and trade union 
leaders for the resumption of normal activities, the situation improved 
on Jan 20 , looting of shops and attacks on private property never- 
theless oontlnnod, one person being klUod by police fire and 43 arrests 
being made. By Jan. 23, however, the city had virtually returned to 
normal. According to official figures 75 people were killed In the 
riots, although unofficial reports put the number of killed at over 
300 and of Injured at over 500, Including about 200 policemen. 
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The mob violence into which the movement had developed was 
strongly condemned by the Maharashtrian leaders. Mr. Shankarrao 
Deo, the president of the Samyukta MaharasMra Panshad» declared 
that he had never envisaged the reahzation of Maharashtrian claims 
other than on a basis of peace and goodwill between the maiority 
and -min ority commnmties, and that the restoration of peaceful 
conditions now took piecedence for him over all other aims The 
Bombay police attributed the mob excesses to a carefully prepared 
rising engmeered by Communists profiting bs* the friction aroused 
over the States* reorganization proposals. 


Elsewhere m Bombay State, strikes and demonstrations occurred 
at Poona (where the mayor and corporation resigned m a body on 
Jan. 19), Sholapur, Kolhapur, and Sangh. 


Five Congress members of the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
announced on Jan 18 that they had resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Government of India’s decision and the “ repressive 
policy ** of the State Government. On the following day it was 
announced by Mr. N. V Gadgil (president of the Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress Committee) that all Maharashtrian Mimsters, 
Parhamentary Secretaries, M P.s , and members of the State Legisla- 
ture would be called upon to resign Accordingly, Mr, Hiray (the 
Finance Mimster) and Mr. Shavan (Mimster for Local Government) 
announced their resignation from the State Government on J an. 23 ; 
the Chief Mimster (Mr Desai) refused, however, to accept then* 
resignations The Deputy Minister for Prohibition, Dr Karavane, 
had resigned on Deo 27 at the request of Mr, Desai, -who charged 
biTTi with “ undermining the Congress Party and the State ministry ** 
by bus activities. 

Orissa. Strong feeling was aroused in Orissa by the Government’s 
lejection of the State’s claims to certam areas of Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh Twenty leading Congressmen, mcludmg Mimsters and 
members of the Central Parliament and the State Assembly, resigned 
from the party on Jan. 17. A general strike began at Cuttack (the 
State capital) on Jan 20, dxu'ing which the AU-India Radio station 
was attacked by students, aircraft were prevented from landing 
at the airport, and tram services were disorganized by demonstrators 
who squatted on the lailway hnes. On Jan. 22-23 serious riotmg 
occurred at Puri, where the mob burned down the railway station 
and several Government buildings, held up trams by squattmg on 
the rails, and stormed the local gaol, liberatmg several convicts. 
Several hundred troops were flo-wn in from Calcutta on Jan 23 to 
help the pohce, which had to fire repeatedly to disperse threatening 
crowds in Cuttack 


West Bengal and Bihar. The Government’s proposals aroused 
discontent both in Bihar, because of the proposed transfer of certain 
border areas to West Bengal, and m West Bengal, because an area 
of 500 square miles recommended for transfer by the States Re- 
organization Commission would remam part of Bihar The Chief 
Minister of Bihar, Dr S. K. Sinha, was reported on Jan. X8 to have 
asked Mr. Dhebar (the Congress President) for permission to resign, 
and during the next few days mass demonstrations and hartals 
occurred in the disputed areas. In West Bengal the Pradesh Congress 
Committee adopted on Jan- 13 a resolution declaring that the Com- 
mission’s recommendations had fallen short of their expectations, 
and that a greater wrong ” was about to be perpetrated A general 
strike in Calcutta on Jan 21, called jointly by some Leftist organiza- 
tions and a committee of prominent citizens, passed off peacefully 
except in one suburban area, where two people were killed and 25 
injured in clashes caused by the refusal of some factories to close 

The Chief Ministers of Bihar and West Bengal, respectively 
Br. Sinha and Mr. B. C. Roy, issued a joint statement on Jan. 23 
proposing that the two States should merge into one bilingual 
State, smce the Government’s decisions had satisfied neither 
of them. [The language of West Bengal is Bengali, whilst 
Hindi is spoken in Bihar.] The statement said, in part : 

Recont developments in various parts of India in regard to the 
proposals for the reorganization of the States have caused us and 
many others profound dismay. Provincial and Imgmstic feelings 
have been roused to such a pitch that separatist tendencies ^e 
imperilling the unity of India, This situation has been discussed by 
the Working Committee of the Congress Party, who have passed a 
resolution on this subject. In this resolution they have drawn 
attention to the grave danger that faces the nation, and have suggested 
that the whole question of the reorganization of Si-ates must be 
viewed from a positive point of view so that it might lead to the 
promotion of Indian unity. 

** We have given earnest thought to the resolution of the Wortong 
Commltteo, and feel that we, the Chief Miuiaters of Bihar and We^ 
Bengal, should endeavour to give some content to this proposal in 
the larger interest of the nation, as well as in the interests of our 
two States. 

The Government of India has given its decision on the recom- 
mendations of the States Reorganization Commission regarding the 
border areas of West Bengal and Bihar. As subsequent events have 
shown, neither the report nor the Government of India’s deci^on 
has given satisfaction to the people of Bengal or of ®lh^. 3^e 
people of Bihar are dissatisfied because the decision meims transfer 
of some territory from Bihar to West Bengal. On the other hand, 
the people of West Bengal feel that their State has not been given 
enough territory. 

These feelings . . . are easy to understand when the decisions are 
considered from the point of view only of the 
cannot fxwget the fact that these two States are part of the Indian 
Union and are closely allied to each other In many ways- Some of 


the border areas between the two States have many common features 
and, from the economic point of view, many projects also concern 
the two States. Inevitably, there has to be close co-operation between 
the two for their mutual advantage. Any step which creates mis- 
understanding and leaves a sense of bitterness and frustration will 
be harmful to both the States, as well as to the larger cause of Ladia. 
. . - We feel that every attempt should be made to find a more 
permanent solution of this problem. . . 

“ We propose, therefore, that the t’wo States should be merged 
to form a smgle State It was not very long ago that Bengal and 
Bihar were parts of one State- It shoiild not be difificult to create 
an atmosphere of a happy voluntary merger. . . From the economic 
pomt of view, and that of the five-year plans, it will also be easier 
to plan for progress m both these areas In particular, this will he a 
significant example of that positive approach to the problem of 
Indian umty to which reference was made in the Workmg Committee’s 
resolution. . . . 

“ While we have made this proposal and have expressed our 
agreement to the merger of Bihar and West Bengal, in full confidence 
of its acceptance by the people concerned, it is clear that the details 
will have to be carefully worked out The people concerned win 
have to be consulted, and an atmosphere of voluntary reunion and 
co-operation has to be created To that end we mtend to devote 
ourselves immediately ” 

Mr. Nehru, in a statement on the same day, warmly welcomed 
the proposal of the two Chief Ministers, and expressed the hope 
that “ the great lead they have given wiU be accepted by the 
people of the two States, and will wake up others also to the 
realities of the situation today.” He added : ‘‘ We have had 
enough folly m this country during recent weeks, and it is 
time we turned our faces away from it.” 

The Congress Workmg Committee, in a resolution adopted 
on Jan. 23 (entitled A Call to the Nation), strongly condemned 
the disturbances in Bombay City and in other parts of India, 
which, it said, had “produced a situation imperilling the 
future of India and her people.” 

After recapitulating the Committee’s efEorta to “ find as large a 
measure of agreement as possible in regard to the reorganization of 
States,” the resolution went on * “ The Committee was, above all, 
anxious that the umty and sohdarity of India should be maintained 
and fui-thered It noted with deep regret that disrupting forces were 
at work m the name of Imgmstic provinces, hut often with other 
aimfn in view. It tried to check them and to emphasize that primary 
importance should be attached to the solidarity of India as a whole, 
and not to admmistrative divisions Unfortunately, disruptive 
elements, takmg advantage of the people’s love of their language, 
misled many people and gathered strength . . In spite of the efforts 
of the Committee, serious disturbances took place in Bombay City. 
Bombay and India were disgraced and dishonoured In some other 
parts of India, also, deplorable occurrances took place, though on 
a lesser scale. AU these occurrences have produced a situation which 
imperils the future of India and her people. 

“ Even though mob violence has been curbed by governmental 
action, the situation that has arisen is a dangerous one, and fuh of 
peril for the nation. It should be clearly understood that there can 
be no surrender to violence and methods of terrorism, and that they 
have to be met with all the forces of the State m order to protect 
innocent citizens and the well-hemg of the nation. It must also he 
clearly understood that no changes will be made m the decisions 
already arrived at, or that might he taken later, m regard to the 
reorganization of States because of violence or terroristic methods.” 

The resolution appealed to all Congressmen who had resigned 
from Ministries or Legislatures to withdraw their resignations. 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh (a Maharashtrian), the Indian 
Finance Minister, tendered his resignation on Jan. 22 as a 
protest against the Government’s decision on the future of 
Bombay. On Jan. 80, however, he was reported to have agreed 
to reserve his decision until further consultations had been 
held with a view to reaching a settlement. — (The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Times of India, Bombay - 
Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (X4616 A*) 

Note. It was stated by British press correspondents in India 
that the Gujaratis formed about 18 per cent of the population of 
Bombay City and the Marathis 48 per cent, the remaining one-third 
consisting of Sikhs, Moslems, Parsces, etc. The wealthy Gujarati 
community, it was pointed out, largely controlled the city’s business 
and pohtxcal life, whereas the Marathis formed the bulk of the 
working-class population (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

A. FRANCE - ICELAND. — Legations raised to 

Embassy Status. , t-, i. 

The Quai d^Orsay announced on Feb. 3 that the French 
and Icelandic Governments had agreed to raise their diplomatic 
missions m Reykiavik and Paris to the status of embassies. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA. — Diplomatic and Trade Relations 

was announced in Belgrade and Quito on Jan. 30 that 
Yugoslavia and Ecuador had agreed to establish diplomatic 
and trade relations. (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
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A. UNITED STATES. —Progress of Racial Desegrega- 
tion in Southern States. - Virginian Referendum on Schools 
Question. - Inter-State Commerce Commission’s Ban on 
Segregation on Trains and Buses. - Supreme Court Ruling 
against Segregation in Public Parks. - Allegations of 
Racial Discrimination in Mississippi. - Formation of 
“ Federation for Constitutional Government.” - Southern 
States’ Coimter-measures against Desegregation. 

Following the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling of May 31, 1955, 
that States should make a “prompt and reasonable” start 
towards implementmg the Court’s earher ruling that segregation 
in schools was unconstitutional, a number of southern and 
border States took measures at the start of the school year in 
September to abolish the separation of white and negro students 
in their pubhc (i.e. State-assisted) schools. In Mississippi, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, however, action had already been 
taken to enable the State authorities to abolish the public 
school system and thus to avoid the Supreme Court’s rulings 
(see page 14245, second column), whilst similar action was 
taken by Alabama and Virginia in the latter half of 1955. 

The Governors of Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, with the Governor of North Carolina attendmg as an 
observer, met in Richmond (Virginia) on Jan. 24, 1956. They 
adopted a resolution declaring that “the States have not 
delegated to the Federal Government or any agency thereof 
the power to prohibit the segregation of the races m public 
schools,” and stating that their respective legislatures would be 
recommended to take the following action : 

(1) That there he adopted a resolution of interposition or protest 
in appropriate language against the enoroaohment of the Central 
Government upon the sovereignty of the several States and their 
people. Interposition * is a theory by which dissenting States 
are held to possess powers to * interpose ’ their rights against a 
supposed usurpation of the Constitution by the Federal Government.] 

(2) That a call be made upon the Congress of the United States 
to take such action within the hmits of its constitutional authority 
as to protect the States and their peoples against present and futm*e 
encroachment by the Central Government. 

** (3) That each State exercise its right to enact and utilize such 
other appropriate legal measures as it may deem advisable to protect 
its sovereignty and the rights of its people.*' 

Governor Hodges of North Carolina stated after the meeting that 
the programme would be given serious consideration ** by the North 
Carolina advisory commission on education, and by himself, with a view 
to submitting it to the next session of the State legislature. 

Senator Eastland (Democrat, Mississippi), speakmg on Jan. 26 
at a meeting in Columbia (South Carolina) organized by groups 
in favour of mamtaining segregation, outlmed a strategy of 
organized delay by which the Southern States could circumvent 
the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

If necessary, he said, the States could abolish school districts, 
create other areas, and thus remove the basis of the legal actions 
which had been decided on by the Supreme Court. This would mean 
that the whole case would have to start again, with years of delay. 
The States could also, when necessary* close down schools. By 
changing State laws and creating new State policies which would 
have to be ruled upon by the courts, and eventually by the Supreme 
Court, the States could “ litigate this for an indefinite time in hostile 
Federal courts.** This would give the States time to frame a segrega- 
tion policy based on factors other than race. Welcoming the proposal 
for State “ interposition ** put forward by the four Southern State 
Governors two days earher, Senator Eastland said : ** What we 
attempt to do is to point to the Illegality and to void by constitutional 
and legal means an unconstitutional and illegal act committed by 
the Supreme Court.** 

A summary of the action taken by various Southern States 
in regard to “ desegregation ” in schools, and other related 
matters, is given below. 

Alabama. On July 22, 1955, the Alabama State Legislature 
completed action on a BiU ^ving local school-boards almost unlimited 
authority to determine where individual pupils must attend school. 
Although the Bill made no mention of the race or colour of pupils, 
it provided that each child should be given his assignment on an 
individual basis, in accordance with what the school-board considered 
to be the best interests of the child and the community, and taking 
account (among other things) of hia InteBigenoe, learning ability, and 
personal character. 

Among the relevant factors which school-boards were asked to 
consider were available room and teaching capacity in the various 
schools ; the availability of transportation facilities ; the effect of 
the admission of new pupils upon established or proposed academic 
programmes ** ; the suitability of established curricula for particular 
pupils ; the adeq.uacy of the pupll*s academic preparation for 
admission to a particular school and curriculum ; the scholastic 
aptitude, relative intelligence, or mental energy or ability of the 
pupil ; the psychological <iuailfloation of the pupU for the type of 
teaching and association involved ; the effect of the admission of 
the pupB, pn the academic progress of other students, and on prevailing 
academic standards ; the psychological effect on the pupil of attend- 
ance at a particular school; the possibility or threat of friction or 
disorder among pupils or others ; the possibility of breaches of the 


peace or ill-will or economic retaliation within the co mm u ni ty ; the 
home environment of the pupil ; the maintenance or severance of 
established social and psychological relationships with other pupHs 
and with teachers ; and the morals, conduct, health, and personal 
standards of the pupil. 

Although the Bill was vetoed by the State Governor (Mr. James B. 
Folsom) it was re-enacted by the State Legislature with an over- 
whelming majority, the Governor's veto thus being overridden. 

On Oct. 10, 1955, the U.S Supreme Court enjoined the Umversity 
of Alabama to admit two Negro students who had been refused 
admission to the university ** solely on account of their race and 
colour.** The two students — Miss Autherine Lucy and Mrs Polly 
Anne Myers Hudson — ^had been seeking admission smce 1952. Mrs 
Hudson, who was seeking a divorce at the time, was subsequently 
refused admission to tlie university on grounds of her ** marital 
record ** whilst IVIiss Lucy was suspended Indefimtely on Feb. 6, after 
her first appearance at the university the previous week had led to 
anti-Negro demonstrations by white students. 

Arkansas. For the first time in the State’s history, a number of schools 
in Eastern Arkansas were opened to white and Negro pupils on 
equal status at the begiunmg of July, 1955. 

Delaware. Only 15 of the 62 school districts had abolished segrega- 
tion at the beginning of the 1955-56 school year, but there was no 
repetition of the disorders which had marked the start of desegratlon 
a year earlier (see page 14245, second column) The 15 districts 
which admitted Negroes to the local schools were all in Wilmington 
(the State capital) or its suburbs. 

District of Columbia. The Superintendent of Schools for the 
District of Columbia (Dr. Homing) stated on Sept. 10, 1955, that 
djscrimmation on racial lines in the capital’s school system had now 
been abolished Dr. Horning differentiated, however, between 
desegregation— which he described as moving people and tilings 
about ** in such a way as to remove the “ colour line ** — and integra- 
tion — ^which he defined as “ putting together two school systems 
that have been entirely separate for many years.’* He emphasized 
that although schools in the District of Columbia had been de- 
segregated, full integration would take some years 

Florida. The State Supreme Court ruled on Oct 19, 1955, that 
“ the theory of separate but equal facilities, imder which this State 
had developed its educational system, has been abolished by the 
decision of the Supreme Court . . . and we deem it to bo our inescapable 
duty to abide by this decision. . .** The Court (which was giving 
its decision on a case in which a Negro graduate had been refused 
admittance to the University of Florida Law School) ruled that the 
State Board of Control could not lawfully refuse to admit the applicant 

merely because he is a member of the Negro race and because equal 
facilities are available [elsewhem in Florida] for Negroes.** 

Georgia. The Georgia Board of Education unanimously adopted 
a resolution on July 12, 1955, which provided for the automatic 
revocation of the teaching licence and salary of any teacher who 
** supports, encourages, condones, offers to teach, or teaches ** 
classes of mixed races On Aug 1 the Board ordered all teachers 
who were members of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People to resign from that organization by Sept. 15 or 
to have their teaching licences revoked for life 

The State Attorney General (Mr. Eugene Cook) announced on 
Aug. 3 the appointment of 25 special deputies ** to assist his office 
to preserve racial segregation in public schools. 

On Jan. 16-18, 1956, the State Senate passed six Bills designed to 
convert public schools Into private schools and thus evade the 
Supreme Court*8 ruling on desegregation. 

Kentucky. In the first suit to abolish segregation in Kentucky’s 
public schools, a Federal District judge in Louisville ruled on Dec. 1, 
1955, that the Supreme Court’s decision outlawing segregation must 
bo complied with “ at the earliest practicable date.** 

Maryland. The integration of Negroes in Maryland*a public schools, 
Inat^rurated in Baltimore in September 1954, was extended in 
September 1955 to 10 of the State’s 23 counties, with only a few 
instances of comparatively minor friction. 

Mississippi. Governor James P. Coleman, In his Inaugural address 
to a joint session of the State legislature on Jan. 18, 1956, announced 
that Mississippi would retain segregation of Whites and Negroes 
without violence and despite the Federal Government “ With all 
duo respect to the mighty power of the U.S. Govomment,** he declared, 
** it will never be able to force racial Integrogation in Mississippi or in 
any other State where the people are unwilling to have it done ’* 
He predicted that at the end of Ms four years in office ** the separation 
of the races in Mississippi will he left Intact and will still he in full 
force and effect, in exactly the same manner and form as we know 
it today.” 

Missouri. Public school segregation in Kansas City was abolished 
on Sept. 7, when the city’s 90 schools wore opened to children of all 
races for the first time. 

North Carolina. The State Advisory Commission on Education, 
after a meeting with Negro educational loaders in the State on 
July 8, 1955, recommended that local authorities should continue 
segregated schools during the 1955-56 school year unless the Com- 
mission had completed its studies on the problems of integration in 
time to make an earlier change. 

The University of North Carolina announced on Sept. 15 that It 
would admit three Negro students to its undergraduate school, for 
the first time in the university’s 166-year history. The university’s 
action followed a ruling by a Federal Court on Sept, 10 that the 
university must consider the appUoatlons of the three Negro youths 
without regard to race or colour. 
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South Carolina. A Federal circuit court m Columbia issued an 
iniunction on July 15 ordermg the trustees of schools in the Somerton 
District of Clarendon County to estabhsh, “ with all dehberate 
speed,’" a school system not based on racial discrimmation. The 
case was one of the origmaJ ones which had led to the Supreme 
Court’s ruhng on se^egated schools , m 1952 the circuit court had 
ruled that segregated schools in Clarendon County were not illegal 
if equal facihties were provided, but this decision was reversed by 
the Supreme Court, which subsequently remitted the case to the 
lower court with instructions to order the Negro plaintiffs to be 
admitted to public schools * on a racially non-disorimmatory basis 
with all dehberate speed ” 

Tennessee, The State Board of Education, on June 15, 1955, 
approved a programme of gradual desegration m the State’s colleges, 
begnmmg with the graduate schools in the autumn of 1955 The 
State’s Assistant Attorney General said m an oflacial opinion that 
the State law requiring segregation m schools had been mvahdated 
by the Supreme Court decisions and was therefore no longer effective, 

Texas. The State Supreme Court ruled on Oct. 13, 1955, that the 
U S Supreme Court’s decision outlawing school segr^ation annulled a 
Texan constitutional ban on the mixing of white and Negro students 
in schools. 

On July 8 the Board of Regents had abolished segregation in the 
Graduate School of the University of Texas and at Texas Western 
College, with effect from the coming term The board also announced 
that it mtended to abolish segregation m the undergraduate courses 
of the mam university in the autumn of 1956, and that it would 
formulate a pohcy of selective admission baaed on merit and applicable 
to all, begmmng with the academic year 1056-57 

Virginia. Although the City School Board of Norfolk — the largest 
city in Virginia — approved the prmciple of mtegration of Whites 
and Negroes in pubho schools without mental reservation ” on 
July 3, 1955, there was strong opposition elsewhere in the State to 
the abolition of segregation in schools. This opposition was particu- 
larly centred on Prince Edward County, a rural area m southern 
Virgima where the Negro population is numerically greater than the 
white population, and from where one of the original cases had gone 
to the Supreme Court A Federal circuit court m Richmond, givmg 
its ruling on the question of school segregation m the hght of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions, directed on July 18 that Prince Edward 
County must eventually estabhsh a school system which was not 
based on racial discrimination. As in the case of Clarendon County 
(South Carohna), however, the court neither fixed a time-lmut nor 
prescribed the procedures by which that objective should be 
aooomphshed 

On Nov. 12, 1955, the report was pubhshed of a special commission 
of 32 members of the State Legislature which had been appointed 
in August 1954 to find legal means of avoidmg enforced mtegration 
in schools The commission recommended (1 ) that local school-boards 
should be permitted to assign pupils to schools on bases other than 
race or colour (as m Alabama — see above), and (2) that tuition grants 
should be paid to parents for the private schooling of their children 
if they refused to let them attend racially -integrated schools, or if 
they lived m communities which abohshed public schools rather 
than integrate them The Commission expressed its conviction 
** that separate facilities in our pubhc schools are m the best mterest 
of both races, educationally and otherwise, and that compulsory 
integration should bo resisted by all proper means m our power.” 

As the second of the commission’s recommendations involved the 
amendment of the State’s constitution, a special session of the 
Virginian Ijcgialature was called at the begmmng of December 1955 
and passed a Bill which authorized the holdmg of a referendum on 
the matter within 60 days The referendum (in which voters were 
asked to decide for or against the election of a State convention to 
amend the constitution) was hold on Jan. '9, 1956, and resulted m a 
large majority for the proposal . some 300,000 votes were cast in 
favour and 143,000 against. 

A number of other recent developments in coimexion with 
racial segregation are summarized below. 

Ruling against Segregation in Parks and Bathing Places. The 
TJ.Q Supreme Court, m two decisions on Nov 7, 1955, uneinimously 
ruled that racial segregation m pubho parks, playgrounds, golf courses, 
and bathing beaches was unconstitutional. As m its decision on 
segregation in schools, the Court dismissed the doctrine of separate 
but equal ” facilities for Negroes One of the two oases originated 
in Maryland and the other in Georgia 

On Jan 18, 1956, the Georgia Senate passed two Bills concerning 
the disposal of State parks in order to prevent their use by Negroes 

Ban on Segregation on Inter-State Trains and Buses. The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission ruled on Nov 25, 1955, that racial 
segregation on inter-State trains and passenger buses, and the 
segregation of inter-State travellers in public waiting-rooms, were 
unlawful and must be brought to an end by Jan 10, 1956. [The 
Commission has no authority to lay down regulations regarding 
passengers travelling wholly within any State.] The Commission 
rejected the principle of “ separate but equal ” facilities which had 
previously guided its rulings, declaring that ” in assigning or directing 
Negro inter-state passengers to coaches or portions of coaches 
designated or provided for the exclusive use of such passengers, and 
in maintaining waiting-rooms in stations designated for the 
©xblusive use of such passengers,” the Negro passengers were being 
pnbieoted to ” undue and unreasonable prejndico jind disadvantage ” 
The CommiBSion'B ruling was given m regard to two cases, brought 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 


and by a Negro woman respectively. The Department of Justice 
had submitted a brief supporting the appheants’ claim for the 
abolition of segregation. 

Governor Kennon of Louisiana declared on Jan. 10 that the 
I C C ’s decision was “ illegal ” and ordered all State, pansh, and 
municipal officials m Lomsiana to contmue ngid enforcement of 
State laws requiring separate facihties for the races at stations. He 
said that the Commission’s order directly violated a Supreme Court 
opmion in an 1833 civil rights case to the effect that the regulation 
of accommodation and facihties for public conveyances was reserved 
to the States under the Tenth Amendment to the U S Constitution. 
[The Tenth Amendment provides that powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution are reserved to the States 1 

Allegations of Racial Discrimination in Mississippi. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People requested the 
Department of Jnstice on Sept 7, 1955, to take ” prompt and 
effective action ” against what it described as a state of jungle 
fuiy ” m Mississippi It alleged that ‘^VTiite Citizens* Councils” 
had created an atmosphere of violence m the State which had resulted 
in three murders, hundreds of threats of violence, a drastic reduction 
m the number of Negro voters, and numerous instances of intimidation 

The allegations about the “ redaction m the number of Negro 
voters ” arose ont of mcidents at the Gubematonai Democratic 
primary election on Aug 23, when Negro voters were reported to 
have been turned away from the polls or their ballots challenged 
over a widespread area An inquiry mto the ablations was 
instituted by the U S Attorney General, IVIr Brownell. President 
Eisenhower, m his recent State of the Union Message, requested 
the settmg-up of a Congressional bipartisan commission to examine 
the charges (see page 14653, second coluimi). 

Southern Opposition to Desegregation. Delegates from 12 southern 
States met in secret at Memphis (Tennessee) on Dec 28-29, 1955, 
to constitute formally a new national orgamzation to fight racial 
mtegiution and what were termed “ other efforts to destroy the 
Constitution ” It was disclosed that the organization — called the 
Federation for Constitutional Govermnent — ^had been founded at a 
meetmg at Jackson (Mississippi) on Jan 21-22, 1955, with Mr 
John U. Barr, a New Orleans industriahst, as chairman of its 
executive committee 

Desegregation in Maryland National Gu&rd. Governor McEeldin 
issued an order on Nov 20, 1955, providing for the immediate 
desegregation of the Maryland National Guard Maryland was the 
first of the Southern States to take such action 

A report on the progress of race relations in the U.S.A. 
during 1955, pubhshed on Dec. 30 by Dr. L. H. Foster, president 
of the Tuskegee Institute, referred to “ hundreds of formerly 
segregated schools ” which had been desegrated “ without 
creating serious tensions or conflict.” The report also noted* 
however, that opponents of desegregation had resorted to 

economic pressure, mtimidation, and violence ” m some areas. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Desegregation, 14244 A,) 

A. BELGIUM - UNITED KINGDOM. — Atomic 
Energy Agreement. 

An atomic energy agreement between the U.K. and Belgium 
was signed in London on Nov. 19, 1955, by Mr. Macrmilan 
(then U.K, Foreign Secretary) and M. Spaak (the Belgian 
Foreign Minister). 

The agreement (which runs for 10 years) provides for the sale of 
uramum from the Belgian Congo to Britain, and thus contmues the 
tripartite arrangements made m 1944 between Belgium., Britain, and 
the U S.A., whereby Belgium agreed to supply the major part of its 
uramum production m the Congo to the Anglo -Amenoan Combined 
Development Agency 

The second part of the agreement provides for collaboration 
between British and Belgian scientists m the development of the 
Belgian atomic industry. It also lays down that selected Belgian 
scientists and engineers who have been cleared for security purposes 
by the two Governments will he admitted to Calder HaU and other 
U K. atomic establishments to gain technical training and experience. 
In addition, Belgium will he able to buy supphes of purified natural 
uramum metal and agreed amounts of specially enriched fuels from 
the UK., on condition that such fuels will he returned for processing 
once they have been used in an atomic reactor. 

The agreement was similar to that concluded between the 
U.S.A. and Belgium on June 15, 1955 (see page 14361). 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14360 A.) 

B. INDIA. — New Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan Das was sworn in on Feb. 1 as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India in succession to 
Chief Justice Mukerji, who had resigned because of ill-health. 
Before joming the Federal Court in January 1950, Mr. Justice 
Das was Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court. 

(Indian HQgh Commissioner’s Office, London) <13978 G.) 

C. CANADA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Mr. Hugues Lapointe, Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, took 
over the additional portfolio of Postmaster-General on Nov. 8, 
1955, in succession to Mr, Aleide Cote, who had died some 
months earlier. — (Montreal Star) (Prev. rcp» 13682 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wage Increases and Trade 
Disputes in 1955. - Tlie Wage-Price Relationship. - 
Statement by Chairman of Stock Exchange on Relation- 
ship between Wage Increases and Company Profits. 

A general review of wage increases and industrial disputes 
in Bntish industry during 1955 was published in the January 
issue of the Ministry of habour Gazette and is summarized below : 

Wages and the Cost of Living- The average increase in weekly 
wages during the year was about 7 per cent) and the average rise 
in the level of retail prices about 6 per cent, compared with mcreases 
of 4.5 per cent and 4 per cent respectively In 1954. The wage-price 
relationship in 1955 is shown in the following monthly index figures 


(June SO, 1947 = 100) : 

Wages 

Prices 

January 

146 

146 

February 

147 

146 

March 

149 

146 

April , 

152 

147 

May . ... 

152 

147 

Jxme 

152 

150 

July 

153 

150 

August 

153 

149 

September . - 

153 

150 

October 

153 

152 

November 

154 

154 

December . . 

154 

154 

During 1955 about 11,889,500 workers received mcreases totalling 

£5,138,700 weekly, an average of about 

8s. lOd. per worker. The 

foUowing table shows the approximate number of workers affected 
m each, of the principal groups of industries, and the net amotmt of 

the weekly changes in wage-rates 

Approximate 



number of 

Estimated 


workers 

affected 

net weekly 
increases 
£ 

269,000 

Agriouiture, Forestry, Fishing . . 

818,000 

Mining and Quarrying 

Treatment of Non-metalhferous Mimng 

476,000 

299,600 

Products other than Coal 

233,500 

85,000 

Chemicals and Allied Trades 

201,500 

78,800 

Metal Manufacture 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical] 

211,000 

119,900 

Goods 1 

Vehicles . . . . . . . . 1 

>■ 2,500,500 

1,133,900 

Metal Goods not elsewhere specified J 

Textiles 

482,500 

153,600 

Leather, Leather Goods and Fur 

50,500 

24,400 

Clothing 

401,500 

132,400 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

371,500 

160,600 

Manufactures of Wood and Cork 

185,600 

95,600 

Paper and Printing 

290,500 

96,400 

Other Manufacturing Industries . , 

112,500 

73,800 

Buildmg and Contracting 

1,217,000 

616,000 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

246,500 

136,200 

Transport and Communication . . 

1,136,500 

632,200 

Distributive Trades 

1,469,000 

474,300 

Public Administration 

853,500 

393,100 

Miscellaneous Services 

632,000 

163,900 

Total . . 

11,889,500 

5,138,700 

Of the wage increases granted, £2,032,300 (39.5 per 

cent) was 


obtained through direct negotiations, £1,591,300 (31 per cent) through 
3 omt industrial councils, £785,800 (15.3 per cent) through wage 
councils and other statutory wages boards, £300,100 (5.8 per cent) 
under sRdlng scales based on the index of retail prices, £244,500 
(4.8 per cent) by arbitration and mediation, and £184,700 (3-6 per 
cent) through other standing joint councils or conoihatlon boards 
The index figures of weekly rates of wages (June 30, 1947 - 100) 
for each month of 1955 are shown below : 

Date All 


(end of month) 

Men 

Women 

Juveniles 

Workers 

1954 : 

December 

142 

148 

156 

144 

1965 : 

J anuary . . 

144 

151 

158 

146 

February , . 

145 

151 

158 

147 

March 

147 

153 

160 

149 

April 

150 

154 

162 

152 

May 

151 

154 

163 

152 

June 

151 

155 

163 

152 

July 

151 

155 

163 

153 

August . . 

151 

155 

164 

153 

"September 

152 

156 

164 

153 

October 

152 

156 

165 

153 

November 

152 

157 

165 

154 

December 

152 

158 

166 

164 


Industrial Disputes. There were 2,424 industrial disputes involving 
stoppages of work during 1955, compared with 1,989 in 19.54. About 
670,900 workers (approximately 2 3 per cent of the working popula- 
tion) were affected, the totad number of working days lost (3,794,000. 
an atverdi^ of 5i day per worker Involved) being the highest since 1932, 
The largest number of stoppages (Involving 353,600 workers aifd 
odtising the loss of 1,113,000 working days) occurred in the coal 
industry, but were mostly of relatively short duration. 


Stoppages m the transport industry, however, accounted for 

1.688.000 days lost, or nearly one-half of the aggregate loss of time 
through all disputes ; the principal strikes were that of railway 
loeomotivemen in May-Jime (see 14140 A, 14280 A), m which about 

865.000 working days were lost, and the dock strikes of the same 
months, costing 875,000 working days An unofficial strike — which 
at its height involved about 1,700 ships’ stewards and seamen — 
broke out at Southampton and Liverpool at the end of May in 
protest against the alleged undermanning of certain slups , after 
costmg about 25,000 working days and holding up many liners, it 
ended on June 25 after call-up notices bad been sent to the strikers 
on the ground that by leaving their employment as seamen they had 
forfeited their exemption from National Service. 

Stoppages in the vehicle-building and ahlpbmlding industries 
accounted for the loss of 452,000 and 121,000 working days respect- 
ively. In the former, the principal stoppages were («> a strike of 
about 7,000 men employed at three Rolls-Royce aero-engine works 
m the Glasgow district, owing to the rejection of their demand for 
the dismissal of a worker who bad been deprived of his trade union 
membership for alleged failure to comply with a workshop decision 
not to exceed a certam bonus brnit (245,000 days lost m October - 
December) , (6) a strike of aircraft workers at the Hawkor-Siddeley 
Blackpool works, arising out of the rejection of a demand for an 
extra bonus for mgbt-shift workers. 

The principal stoppage in the shipbuilding industry began at 
Birkenhead m September over the employment of sheet-metal workers 
on work claimed by joiners. After 14,000 working days had been 
lost, the strike ended m October, but three weeks later another 
stoppage began as a result of the emplovers* termination of an 
agreement about demarcation ; by the end of the year about 900 
workers had become involved and 19,000 working days lost. About 

24.000 working days were lost in a wage dispute at East Scottish 
shipyards (September-Docember). 

Dosses of 73,000 and 767,000 working days respectively were 
caused by the London strike of printing machinery engineers in 
March- April (see 14176 A), and by stoppages in the engineering 
mdustry generally. 

The relationship between increases in company profits and 
dividends on the one hand, and wages and salaries on the 
other, was compared by Sir John Braithwaite, chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, in an open letter published in the Press on 
Aug. 29, 1955. He stated that in the seven-year period 1947-55 
advances in wages and salaries had totalled nearly 14 times as 
much as the volume of the rise m interest and dividends. 

After recaUmg that m March, 1955, figures of interest and dividends 
had been pubbahed in respect of most socuntios quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, Sir John attributed the misconceptions on the subject — 
which, he said, still persisted — principally to the use of percentages 
without statmg the total sums to which they apply.” Slnoo no true 
view could be obtained without reference to both at tho same time, 
and since decisions of the first importance to tho ooonomie life of the 
country ” might be influenced by the views hold on those tnatiera, 
it was important that tho two methods of moasuroment should be 
brought into relationship with each other. 

** Any broad consideration of these matters,” the loiter contlnnod, 
“ must go back to the spring of 1948, when Sir Stafford Orippa, with 
the support of the T U C , called for . . a standstill on the figures for 
1947 [see 9053 A]. The Federation of British Industries obtained from 
its members an agreement not to increase dividends for 1948, and 
again for 1949, and Sir StaflCord Cripps aoknowlodgod in tho House of 
Commons that these agreements had boon aubstantlally observed. . . . 
The fact that wages and salaries rose by £1,040,000,000. or 19 per cent, 
when dividend limitation was substantially observed must bo borne in 
mind in considering the rises m dividends which came later. . . - 
Neither of the post-war Governments has boon able to prevent a 
steady rise m the cost of bvmg, though happily this rise has throughout 
kept well behind the compensating rise in wages and salaries, which 
have not at any time since 1947 been chasing prices, as is sometimes 
stated ” 

Sir John then quoted published statistics sbowiug that wages and 
salaries for the year ended Doc. 31, 1954, totalled £9,265,000,000, 
compared with a total of £1,122,000,000 for interest and dividends on 
securities quoted on tho vStook Exchange — eight times as much. 
Wages and salaries had advanced since 1947 by 69.2 per cent 
(£3,790,000,000), compared with Increases of 51 6 per cent 
(£877,000,000) in company trading profits and of 32 1 per cent 
(£273,000,000) In interest and dividends. The rise tn wages and 
salaries had thus been appreciably more than tho rise in company 
profits by percentage, and four time more by volume ; moreover, 
It had been more than double the rise in Interest and dividends by 
percentage and nearly 14 times as much by volume. Sir John added 
that in each year since 1947 the rise In wages and salaries had 
exceeded by at least £80,000,000 the whole total of the rise in interest 
and dividends on Stock Exchange securities over tho entire seven-year 
period from 1948 to 1954. 

In conclusion, Sir John stressed that whilst no firm statistics 
were available beyond Dec. 81, 1954, the rises were continuing 
in all three sectors, and there were no indications of any 
material alteration in the relative positions. — (Ministry of 
Labour Gazette - Times - Financial Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 140(4 A 5 Sir Anthony Eden, 

Bradford Speech, X4639 A.) 
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A. CYPRUS* — Increase in Terrorist Activities — ; 
• Proclamation of State of Emergemg?*. . - JBan 
Cyprus Communist Party. - Discussions between Sir 
John Harding and Archbishop Makarios. -* Anti-British 
Broadcasts by Athens Radio* - British Protests to Greece. 


The internal situation in Cyprus during the past three 
months (mid-November to mid-February) was marked by a 
great increase in terrorist activities by the outlawed Eoka 
organization, bomb-throwing and other outrages bemg of almost 
daily occurrence in Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, and other 
centres, Durmg this period a number of British servicemen were 
murdered by Eoka terrorists, several of them bemg shot dead 
in the streets of Nicosia and other towns by assailants who 
succeeded in escaping. [The number of British servicemen 
murdered by terrorists since the start of the emergency totalled 
17 by the middle of February.] To coimter the growth of 
terrorism, the Governor (Field-Marshal Sir John Harding) 
imposed a state of emergency, mvolvmg the death penalty for 
anyone found in possession of arms and ammunition, whilst all 
British forces in the island were placed on a war footing. 

The situation was exacerbated by violent and inflammatory 
anti-British broadcasts from Athens radio in support of the 
campaign for enosis (union with Greece), leadmg to strong 
representations by the British Government. A feature of this 
propaganda was its effect on Greek Cypnot students and 
schoolchildren, who staged many anti-British demonstra- 
tions and attacked and stoned British troops on numerous 
occasions. As a result, 15 of the island’s 85 secondary schools, 
and many elementary schools, had been closed down by the 
middle of February because of the pupils’ indiscipline and the 
failure of the school authorities to maintain order. 


Terrorist Activities. - Operations by Security Forces. 
The principal mcidents durmg the three-month period are 
described below chronologically, in continuation of 14518 A ; 

Nov S Three British soldiers were wounded, two 

seriously, m Famagusta by terrorists who shot them os they were 
leaving a cinema The assailants escaped. 

Nov li. Police and troops used tear-gas to disperse a large-scale 
pro-euosis demonstration in Nicosia by students and schoolchildren 
who tore down British flags and stoned the security forces , 27 
arrests were made, including 16 schoolboys 

Nov After further demonstrations by children and young 

persons, Sir John Harding ordered the closing-down of a lar^ 
secondary school m Nicosia whose pupils had taken a leadir^ part 
m the disturbances. All other secondary schools in the island wep 
warned that they would also be closed down if they continued to 
tolerate mass absenteeism of their pupils and other forms of 

indiscipline ^ 

N(yv IS A British staff-sergeant was killed and a warrant-officer 
seriously wounded when a time-bomb exploded outside the sergeants’ 
moss at the Kykko camp, near Nicosia. _ . , ^ ^ 

Nov 19 Fight soldiers of the South Staffordshire beat on 

a night attack by armed raiders on an explosives store at a mine 
some 20 miles from Nicosia. . ^ ^ 

Nov 21 A British sergeant was killed m Famagusta by terrorms 
who opened Sten-gun Are on an Army lorry , two men of a Commando 
unit wore wounded when a convoy was ambushed at night m the 
mountains west of Nicosia , and widespread ^jot^ occurred m 
Nic^ia and Lamaca, bombs being thrown and the pohee being 
stoned before order was restored by tear-gas and baton charges 
A hand-grenade thrown into a Bntish-owned bar in Nmosia seriously 
injured a Cypriot woman, who died later m hospital j British soldiers 
in the bar were unhurt 

Nov 23 Bombs wore thrown at the homos of three British officers 
in Famagusta, no casualties bemg caused. Other bomb outrages 
occurred in different parts of the island, a road-bridge near Nicosia 

Greet Cypriots were arrested by the seeunty 
forces to a dawn raid at Limassol. They inoludod two members of 
the Ethnarohy Council of the Greek Orthudox Ohxir<^ , Br 
Tritoftides, a well-known gynaecologist , Kotsap^, a 
merchant ; and five of his sons. (A sixth son had been detained 
earlier for having weapons In his car.) w 

Nov 24, A British sergeant was shot dead In a Nicosia street by 
a terrorist who suoocedod in escaping In the momtaino^ county 
west of Nicosia an Army lorry was ambushed by terrorists near the 
vllltvge^of Khandria, a British private being killed an4 two other 
loldj^m womded. A Cypriot who tried to approach the lo^y was 
shot dead by Commandos after he had failed to answer a challenge 
and tried to run away ; he was believed to be one of the terrorists 
who took part in the attack. -cr 

Nov, 27, Five people were injured at the Lodra 
Nicosia, when a bomh esi^loded during a ball organized by the 

Caledonian Society of Cyprus. , . x. 

me 4 A large quantity of arms and explosives was seized by 
CuXms officers at Umm&ol when they opened oases sent the 
Plroens (Greece) and consigned to a Limassol bookseller, .^dreas 
Joannides. The cases^ — ^whloh were landed from a Greek ship, 


ostensibly as containing books — ^were found, on examination, to 
contain sub-machme guns, a Sten gun, pistols, quantities of ammuni- 
tion, ‘‘ limpet ’’ mines, some T.N.T , fuses, and detonators. The 
consignment was seized and the bookseller arrested. 

Dec S, A pohee car travelling with a mihtary 660011; m the Troodos 
mountains was ambushed by terrorists who killed a British soldier, 
a C33npnot policeman, and a Cypnot civihan who was cycling along 
the road at the time and was caught by the terrorists’ fire. 


Dec 7. Four British soldiers walking m mufti m a Nicosia street 
were wounded by a terrorist who opened fire on them from behmd 
with a Sten gun, and who subsequently escaped. 

Dec. 8 About 1,000 troops earned out a search for hidden weapons 
in monasteries throughout the island. An official statement said that 
some weapons and a small quantity of explosives had heen found 
durmg these searches, and eight arrests made Some dynamite was 
found at the Hykko monastery, the largest in Cyprus. 

[In a sermon on Bee. 12, Archbishop Makarios denounced the 
troops caiTying out these searches as British barbarians,” and 
accused them of havmg “ violated the sanctity of holy places,” It 
was commented by some press correspondents that the Archbishop’s 
sermon was made on the same day on which one of Ms own priests 
had been arrested m possession of explosives — see below.] 


Dec, IN 13. British troops carried out several arrests and detained 
a number of suspects for mterrogation durmg searches in terronst- 
infested areas of the Troodos mountains. Among those taken mto 
custody was a Cypriot pnest found m possession of detonators and 
explosives, and a 2 2 -year-old Cypnot (Renos Kynakides, a brother of 
the Bishop of Kyrenia) who was found in possession of a loaded 
revolver — an offence punishable by death under the emergency 
relations imposed on Nov 27 (see below). 

[Kynakides was subsequently committed for trial, and was 
sentenced on Feb. 9, 1956, to 12 years’ imprisonment. He had 
pleaded ” gmlty ” to carrying a loaded revolver.] 

Dec 14. Two British soldiers were shot in the back m Nicosia by 
a terrorist, one of them later dymg m hospital Several other British 
soldiers were wounded m bomb and shooting outrages in different 
parts of the island, whilst a Cypriot official was seriously injured by 
terrorists at Limassol 

Dec 13, Four terrorist gunmen ambushed a British military veMcle 

on a mountain road near the village of Lefka (35 miles west of Nicosia), 
the driver — a British soldier — ^bemg killed by automatic fire. ^ 
officer of the Royal Engineers who was travelling in the car (Major 
Brian Combe) jumped out and engaged the gunmen smgle-handed, 
iriiiiTtg’ one, seriously woxmdmg another, and capturing a third. 
After expending his ammunition he returned to the car, replenished 
his supply, renewed the exchange of fire, and stood guard over the 
captured men until help arrived. The man killed by Major Combe 
was found to be Charalambos Mouskos (22), a cousin of Archbishop 
Makarios and a weU-knovm terrorist on whose head a reward of 
£5,000 had been placed ^ , 

[Major Combe, who was subsequently awarded tbe George Medal 
for “courage and initiative of the highest order,” held a p^ss 
conference on Bee 23 at which he deplored the fact that the Cypriots 
were “ acclaiming the dead man [Mouskos] as their hero and the 
British Press acclaiming me as theirs ” After deolarhig that the 
great majority of the Cypriot people were peaceful citizens who were 
“ cowed by fear of a handful of murderers at large in the Island, 
Major Combe asked that there should be “ no jubilation ^er this 
tragedy ” [the death of Mouskos], and appealed to all to wipe out 
the evil of terrorism and “ save the island from more deaths, tears, 


and sorrow.” 

Dec, 16, The port of Limassol was placed out of bounds to Bntish 
troops' after a series of bomb incidents in which an R.A F. man and 
two Cypriots were woimded 

Dec. 18 Three bombs were thrown mto a Nicosia liar, wounding 
ten British Servicemen, a British civihan, three Amencans, a 
Greek Cypriot woman. In Famagusta, two British officers m mufti 
were shot in the back by a terrorist m the centre of the town, one 
of the officers bemg severely wounded. 

The funeral of the terrorist Charalambos Mouskos, who was buned 
on this date in Nicosia cemetery, was made the occasion for nataonalist 
demonstrations in different parts of the island Bifr^aj^ m- 
structions from the authorities, demonstrators created distobances 
during the funeral ceremony and attempted to attack troops and 
pohee who were present to keep order Archbishop Makajrios, who 
conducted the funeral service, subsequently protested to Sir John 
Harding at the presence of “ British troops and Turkish policemen, 
whom he accused of having “ acted barbarously ” by using tear-gaj 
and batons to repulse the demonstrators. Sir John Hardii^ rejected 
the protest, pointing out that only relatives of the dead man, clergy, 
and pall-bearers had been given permission to attend the funeral, 
that these orders had been wilfully disobeyed by members of the 
public, and that the security forces had been compelled to Intervene to 
mamtam order The Governor also pointed out that Mouskos was 
“ an outlaw who had taken part in ambushing and murdering a 


Dec 28 Troops operating m the mountains near Paphos caught 
wanted terrorist who had gone mto hiding in a monastery ; a large 
[uantity of mihtary stores was seized during a search of the monastery. 

It was disclosed m Nicosia that a lance-corporal of the Royal 
ieicestershire Regiment had disappeared from a military camp at 
Cvroma some days earlier and could not be found. It was tho^ht 
(ossible that he had been captured by terrorists and was being held 
bS a hostage. 
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Jan. S. 1SS6. Patrols of the Eoyal Marme Commandos and Gordon 
Highlmders, assisted by police dogs recently flown to the island 
from Ltondon, captured the bigg^t quantity of arms to date duru^ 
searches in the snowbound Troodos mountains, where many terrorists 
were known to be hiding m caves. The arms seized mcluded three 
mfipthm A-g Ti-nft j a number of bombs, hand-grenades, and many small 
arms. Eight terrorists — three of whom were in possession of arms 
and ahamxmition — ^were captured during these searches after being 
tracked down by the pohee dogs. Searches of abandoned caves 
indicated that the terrorists were receiving food supplies from 
Amiandos and other villages m the area. 

Two British soldiers were wounded by a bomb explosion in 
Famagusta^ whilst a Cypnot policeman was shot and seriously 
injured by masked terrorists in a Nicosia suburb. 

Jan, 5, A masked gunman broke into a ward in the Nicosia General 
Hospital and fired three shots at a woman patient who had been 
denounced by Athens radio as a “ spy ” against the E oka organization. 
The assailant escaped by climbing down a fire-escape. The woman 
— ^Ariadne Conatantimou, a 45-year-old midwife — received bullet- 
woimds in the face, and it was feared that she would lose her sight 

Jan 6. A time-bomb exploded outside a British military hospital 
near Nicosia but caused no casualties A bomb thrown by a terrorist 
into the home of a British serviceman m Nicosia wounded a thiee- 
year-old child, who, however, was only slightly mjured and was 
subsequently discharged from hospital. 

Jan. 11. A Turkish police sergeant (Abdullah Ah Biza), who had 
given evidence in trials of Eoka members, was shot dead by terrorists 
outside bis home m Paphos. The murder aroused violent mdignation 
among the Turkish community m Cyprus, the windows of Greek 
shops being smashed m Paphos and Nicosia The Turkish under- 
ground organization, known as Vdlkan issued le.tflets threatening 
that leprisals would be taken against five Greeks for every Turk 
killed, whilst a newly-formed Turkish Cypriot youth organization 
also distributed leaflets threatening “ a life for a life and blood for 
blood.*’ Theleaflets declared that the Turkish (Cypriots were supported 
by ** 25,000,000 Turks on the mainland,” and said that “ bearded 
priests will not be allowed to thrust us under the mercy of the 

Dr. Kntchuk, the leader of the Turkish Cypnot community, sent 
a telegram to Sir John Harding declaring that the Turks of Cyprus 
were enraged at the “ cowardly and unprovoked ” murder of Sergeant 
All Riza, and urging the Government to compel those who supported 
the terrorists to compensate All Riza’s widow and children. He also 
sent a message to Archbishop Makarios demanding that the Greek 
community should unequivocally condemn the murder. 

Jan. IS. A British soldier was shot dead in Famagusta while on 
sentry duty, the assailant escaping 

Jan. 19^ A British officer— Capt- J. P. Lane, of the R.A.O.C.— 
was shot five times In the back by two gunmen In one of the main 
squares of Nicosia, and died while being taken to hospital. The 
attack was carried out in broad daylight, the murderers esoapmg. 
Captain Lane was living in Nicosia with his wife and nine- weeks -old 
child. 

Jan, 2^4 During the mght of Jan. 22-23 masked terrorists In 28 
towns and Tillages came to the doors of houses and ordered house- 
holders to hand over all guns In their possession. It was reported 
from Nicosia, however, that only some 200 sporting guns and air- 
guns had been obtained by these means. A Government order was 
Immediately issued requiring everyone in Cyprus posses'^ing shotguns, 
rifles, etc^, to hand them over within 24 hours to prevent terrorists 
from getting them by threats of force. In compliance with this order, 
hundreds of such weapons were surrendered to the authorities In 
Nicosia, Eamagusta, Lamaca, and other centres. 

Jan. 2T. Tiolent anti-British demonstrations were staged In 
Nicosia by several hundred schoolchildren who erected barncadea 
in the streets, pelted British troops with stones and bottles, and 
hoisted the Greek flag Order was restored after tear-gas and batons 
had been used, one British soldier being wounded by the stone- 
throwmg. The children were encouraged by two Greek Cypriot 
priests who remained in the background. 

Jan. 29. A British soldier was wounded, and subsequently died 
in hospital, by a bomb flung into a police-station in a village near 
Paphos. 

The Pan-Cyprian Gymnasium in Nicosia (the largest secondary 
school In Cyprus, with over 2,000 pupils) was closed down by 
John Harding for an indefinite period. An official statement said : 
** During the past week the Greek secondary schools in Nicosia have 
failed to maintain proper discipline, and on every day of the week 
one or more of them have indulged in mass absenteeism, demonstra- 
tions, or clashes with the security forces The Nicosia Pan-Cyprian 
* Gymnasinna, In particular, has behaved deplorably. . . 

STeA 5. Tear-gas was used to disperse rioting schoolchildren at 
Tiimassol. The Headmaster of Limassol College (Mr. Avramides) 
was seriously wotmded by a bomb intended by unknown assailants 
for a British military patrol. 

Men of the Gordon Highlanders, aided by police and police dogs, 
searched thre® villages in the north of the island. Using masked 
.informers to Identify suspects among the male population, they 
imade Ifi arrests and seized some anus and ammunition, 

JFeb, 0. The Pan-Cyprian Gymasium In Famagusta was closed 
down after the pupils — about 1,000 boys and girls — ^had run riot in 
the sfeseets# stoned British troops, and smashed the windows of an 
Army edneatlon centre. Tear-gas and baton charges were used to 
restore order. 


Feb 7 A TI 18-year-old Greek Cypriot youth, Petros Yiallouris, 
was shot* dead hy a British soldier m Famagusta durmg demon- 
strations m which barricades were erected and the security forces 
stoned The shot— winch had been intended as a warnmg shot— was 
fired after another British soldier had been severely wounded by a 
stone which struck him on the head. 

In the Limassol area, troops arrested three men— two of whom 
were terrorists for whose capture rewards of £5,000 had been offered 

during searches in villages It was officially stated that the arrest 

of the three men was due to information received by the authorities 
in one of many anonymous letters denouncing the Eoka movement 
which were being sent on an increasing scale by the general public, 

Feb 10 Demonstrations were staged throughout Cyprus by 
secondary and elementary schoolchildren (some of the latter being 
only SIX yeais of age) m protest against the shooting of Yiallouris 
m Famagusta three days earher In Limassol and Famagusta, children 
in the 6-11 age-group tore down Union Jacks and smashed portraits 
of the Royal family m their schools, hoisted the Greek flag, stoned 
British troops, and broke the wmdscreens of cars Schoolgirls in 
Limassol forcibly resisted men of the Norfolk Regt who entered 
their school to haul down a Greek flag, fought the troops for possession 
of the flag, and paraded the streets shouting anti -British slogans 
and stonmg British soldiers British troops wore also stoned by 
children at Paphos. 

Feh 12 Two R-A.P men m mufti were shot dead m a Nicosia 
street, and another seriously wounded, by gunmen who opened fire 
on them while they were looking into shop-windows. The area 
was cordoned off but the assassins could not be found Nicosia 
was subsequently put out of bounds to British troops for the first 
time. 

Feb IS. The wife of a British sergeant was severely injured, and 
subsequently had to have a foot amputated, by a bomb thrown into 
her home at Larnaca by a terrorist. Her young child was rendered 
unconscious by the explosion, and was onlv saved from being burned 
to death by a policeman who broke into the house and rescued it. 

British troops were heavily stoned at the village of Kolossi, near 
Limassol, to which they had been sent to remove Greek flags being 
publicly flown. The population refused to diaporso and adopted a 
threatening attitude, whereupon the troops opened Are. One person 
was killed and another injured. 

The Abbot Epiphanios, head of the Krysoroyiatissa monastery, 
was shot dead by a masked and black-robed Intruder who broke 
into the monastery and subsequently escaped. 

Proclamation of State of Emergency* - Imposition 
of Collective Fines. 

In view of the detenoration of the situation resulting from 
the increase m terrorist activities, Sir John Harding proclaimed 
a state of emergency in Cyprus on Nov. 27. 

Under new regulations issued in the Official Gazette, the unlawful 
use or possession of firearms, bombs, and ammunition became an 
offence punishable by death , acts of sabotage such as interference 
with communications, power supplies, and water supplies became 
punishable by life imprisonment ; the unlawful wearing of military 
or pohee uniforms also made the offender liable to life imprisonment ; 
and looting, unlawful drilling, the wearing of disguises, and the 
harbouring of terrorists became punishable by imprisonment from 
five to seven years. 

In addition, communities whose inhabitants engaged in unlawful 
activities became hablo to collective punishment such as the imposi- 
tion of fines, the closing of shops, and confiscation of property; 
youths under the age of 18 who engaged in such activities became 
liable to whipping ; the Governor was given powers to deport or 
detain terrorists, impose a censorship, requisition property, and ban 
the display of flags, slogans, etc. ; all pulilic assemblies were banned 
with the exception of cinema and theatrical performances and 
religious servic-es ; and strikes unconnected wibh trade disputes wore 
declared illegal. 

With the concurrence of the British Colonial Secretary 
(Mr. Lennox-Boyd), Sir John Harding signed a proclamation 
on Nov. 28 placing the 10,000 British troops m Cyprus on a 
w^ar footing for a period of three months. A Service spokesman 
said that this action amounts to a parallel measure to the 
proclamation of a state of emergency by the civil power.” The 
British forces in Cyprus were reinforced in January and 
February by units of the Highland Light Infantry and the 
Royal Horse Guards (The Blues). 

Collective flues were Imposed during December ou throe villages — 
Lefkoniko, Ypsouas, and Parallmui — ^uuder the omorgoucy regula- 
tions. At Lefkoniko, where the post-office had boon burned down by 
schoolboys, the 1,000 inhabitants were fined £2,000 (£2 per head) , 
at Paralimni, a notorious trouble-spot, a oollootive fine of £1,500 was 
imposed , and at Ypsontis, whore the telephone linos had been 
repeatedly cut, the inhabitants were fined £200 The fines were 
payable by all male members of the communities, under threat of 
imprisonment or confiscation of tholr property, and wore paid over 
at the local police-stations without disorders. Sir John Harding 
paid a personal village visit to Lefkoniko to warn its inhabitants that 
they had “ a very bad record.” 

Under the emergency regulations, several students In Famagusta, 
Paphos, and other centres were birched after having been found 
guilty of taking part in unlawful demonstrations and attacking the 
security forces. The yonths wore all between the ages of 15 and 18. 
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Field-Marshal Harding^s Warning to Terrorists. 

In a New Year message to the people of Cyprus, broadcast 
on Jan. 1, Sir John Hardmg warned the Eoka organization 
that “ its days were numbered ” and that “ the net is slowly 
but surely closing aroimd them.” 

The GoYernor said in his broadcast “ We cannot looh back at 
the last few months with much satisfaction We have seen this once 
happy, peaceful and prosperous island brought to a condition which 
all must deplore. Parents see the education of their children dis- 
rupted and the young incited to indiscipline and excesses Peaceful 
citizens see their bnsmesses damaged and find it difficult to lead 
normal hves Worst of all, this island lives in the foul atmosphere 
of violence, murder and fear I warn Eoka here and now that their 
days are numbered, and that the net is slowly but surely closing 
around them No matter what temporary successes they may still 
gam by murder, raid, or ambush, they and their organization will 
be destroyed. I beheve that 99 per cent of the population of 
Cyprus are longing for this sorry state of affairs to be brought to 
an end ” 

After denouncmg the acts of brutality committed by the terrorists, 
such as the shooting of unarmed men in the back, Sir John Harding 
continued I am glad that some people are now begmnmg 
to come forward and give the security authorities information 
about the terrorists I am not surprised to learn from captured 
terrorists that there exists m their ranks a growing sentiment of 
defeat . - 

There are people who say * If only the British would not be so 
obstinate, if only they would agree tomorrow to the appheation of 
the principle of self-determination, all our problems would be solved. 
We could ling the bells and all hve happily ever afterwards,* But 
anyone who sits down and thinks for a moment knows better than 
that. Would Cyprus, Greece, Turkey, the Middle Bast, and the 
world generally at once be safer and happier if Britam suddenly 
abdicated her responsibihties ? That would be unreahstic Amy 
solution of the pohtical problems here must take into account 
First, the wishes of all sections of the people of Cyprus ; secondly, 
the strategic reqmrements of the defence of the free world as a whole , 
and thirdlv, the relations between the Powers concerned, primarily 
Britam, Greece and Turkey 

** I am a soldier, and cannot help looking at the map of the world 
and thinking of the disaster that we are striving to avoid. We must 
all strive to reach a solution which will be acceptable to the pride 
and national interests of the peoples of Cyprus, Greece, Turkev, and 
Great Britain — a solution winch will advance the political and 
economic development of Cyprus, and one which will keep our 
common front strong and unbroken.’* 

Ban on Cyprus Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of Cyprus (known as AKEL), together 
with all its subsidiary organizations — e.g. the youth and 
women’s branches — was banned by Sir John Harding on 
Dec. 14 as an unlawful organization. At the same time the 
police arrested 135 leading Cypriot Communists, including 
M. Papaioannou (the secretary-general of AKEL), the Com- 
munist mayors of Limassol and Larnaca, and the deputy 
mayor of Famagusta, The Communist newspaper Neos 
Democratis was closed down and its machinery and equipment 
removed. A number of leading officials of the Pan-Cyprian 
Federation of Labour were detained at the same time, although 
the Federation itself (which has 22,000 members) was not 
proscribed. The Government announced that it was anxious 
not to disturb the work of legitimate trade unionists, who, 
it was recognized, had an important part to play in promoting 
stability and prosperity m the island. 

M. Papaioannu had recently made violent attacks on 
Archbishop Makarios for his “ conciliatory ” attitude towards 
Sir John Harding. 

Meetings between Sir John Harding and 
Archbishop Makarios. 

Archbishop Makarios, the leader of the enosis movement, 
returned to Cyprus on Nov. 18 after a 17-day visit to Athens 
during which he had discussions with the Greek Prime Minister, 
M. Karamanlis, and the Foreign Minister, M. Theotokis. In a 
statement on Dec. 7, he called upon the people of Cyprus to 

remain calm pending new developments.” 

The Archbishop disclosed that he had rejected a proposal by the 
Gyprus Government which, ** althotigli recognizing the right of self- 
determination for Cypriots,” made its application ” dependent on 
certain pro-reqnisltes, and thus substantially unattainable. He 
reiterated that the Greek Cypriots were ” determined not to accept 
any solution which does not secure in a positive manner the application 
of self-detenninatJon in the island.” 

In a further statement on Dec. 80, the Archbishop said that 
the solution of the Cyprus problem was “ simply a question of 
time.” He added : “ As the people of Cyprus have taken the 
irrevocable decision to regain their freedom, and as the British 
Government have recognized the existence of a problem calling 
for a fair and honourable solution, I personally consider the 
question to be solved.” 


Sir John Hardmg and Archbishop Makanos met on Jan. 9 
and Jan. 13 at the residence of the Anglican Archdeacon of 
Cyprus m Nicosia. No statement was issued except that the 
Governor and the Archbishop had discussed “ the political and 
constitutional future of Cvpnis.” On Jan. 19 Sir John Harding 
flew to London for consultations with the Government, return- 
ing to Nicosia on Jan. 25 after having discussed the Cyprus 
question with Sir Anthony Eden and other Ministers, including 
Mr. Selwyn Idoyd, Mr, Lennox-Boyd, and Sir Walter Monckton, 
the Minister of Defence. On Jan. 27 he had a further meeting 
with Archbishop Makarios at which he presented new proposals 
by the British Government on the constitutional future of 
Cyprus. After these proposals (details of w^hich were not made 
piibhc) had been studied by the Ethnarchy Council, the 
Archbishop’s reply was handed to Sir John Harding on Feb. 2. 
Further exchanges of correspondence between the Governor and 
the Archbishop took place during the next fortnight. Both 
before and after his visit to London, the Governor had received 
representatives of the Turkish commumty for exchanges of 
views on the constitutional problem, 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd informed the House of Commons on 
Jan. 26 that the Government and Sir John Harding were in 
complete agreement ” on the next steps to be taken m Cyprus. 
He added that the Governor’s talks with Archbishop Makarios 
had “ not been concerned with the details of constitutional 
developments in Cyprus but with finding a general basis for 
co-operation m its development.” 

House of Commons Debate on C37prus. 


A statement on the British Government’s attitude to the 
Cyprus problem was made by Mr. Harold Macmillan (then 
Foreign Secretary) on Dec. 5, when the Cyprus situation was 
debated by the House of Commons. 


Mr. Macmillan stated that discussions had been going on in a 
number of ways since the end of the London conference on Cyprus 
m an effort to bridge the gap between the views of the Govemments 
concerned [i.e. Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey]. He continued : 
” The only good settlement of the Cyprus problem is . . . one that 
commends itself as fair and honourable to aU the Governments and 
peoples concerned It is that settlement we stiU hope to achieve. 
In this hope we shall no doubt have disappointments, but we are 
not prepared to accept defeat Meanwhile, we shall carry out our 
duty to ensure law and order. There will always be the critics abroad 
— and some, alas, at home — ^who will blame as gnilty of reactionary, 
bhmpish obstinacy any British Government which does not imme- 
diately accede to any demand made on it There are some people 
who seem to think this is merely a question of Britain being an ageing 
parent with an adolescent son. ‘ The bov is of ago, give him his 
freedom and have done with it.* If that were ah it was, it would 
be simple. - .’* 

Turmng to the differences between the Greek and Turkish view- 
pomts, Mr Macmillan said that the Greek Government had appealed 
to the principle of self-determination, mamtaimng that the majority 
of the Cypriots were Greek and ought to have the eventual nght of 
joming Greece. The principle of self-determination was a good one, 
which Britam as a nation had accepted in the U.N. Charter and 
had ” honestly and honourably pursued over a wide area.” The 
question in Cyprus, however, was not whether this principle should 
be recognized, but whether it should be applied without regard to 
other considerations. 


The Turks, on the other hand, maintained that Britain had 
iccupied Cyprus since 1878 ** under a sort of tenancy,** and with 
he duty of def ending the whole area against possible Russian 
iggression. They argued that whilst Cyprus was 500 mil^ from 
Athens it was only 40 miles from Turkey ; that the island might 
>ecome " a pistol pointed at Turkey’s heart ** ; and that it Rhoffid 
revert to Turkey if Britain abandoned her sovereignty over the 
sland It would be a grave mistake to underestimate the strength 
if Turkish feeling on this matter — ” a mistake which might well 
prove fatal to Greece, Turkey, and the NATO, as weU as to ourselves 
ind the peace of the world.” 

At the London conference (Mr MaomilTan continued) the attitude 
of the three Governments to the question of self-determination for 
Cyprus could be summarized as follows Greece—” this ye^. or 
at any rate in a year or two ** ; Turkey-—” ^ 

” some time.” As ” dangerous and passionate feelings were 
Involyed, he suggested that the three Governments should for the 
moment postpone their final decision on the island s future and 
co-operate in attempting to bring about self-govemmeut, men 
there were elected representatives of the Cypriot people who could 
join the discussions, the Governments ^^^uld ” sit dmvn egam 


iland.” 

« We are still hopeful,” Mr. Macmillan declared, ” that as the 
ractical character of our plan h^ns to be understood, a^ ^e 
enerosity and sincerity of what we are trying to do becomes 
ho basis for an honourable settlement may be found. . . . Why 
annot we all agree to work together 
efraining at this anxious moment in world history from too 
, definition of every word and phrase In our Merent approaches to 
he problem of the final status of the Island ? 
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After this appeal to the Greek and Turkish Governments, 

as vrell as to the people of Qrpriis, Mr. MaomiUaii pointed out that, 
in addition to the national opmions involved, there were sinister 
forces at work who are opposed to any settlement and who are 
to mate everything worse and not better. He added . ^^e 

are the forces which are nsmg all the methods of terrorism to make 
sure the moderates do not get support and that the extremists win 
the day- Bv a strange paradox, the Communist agitators aave t^en 
advantage of a liberty of speech and action which would not be 
allowed them had Cyprus been part of Greece. I cannot believe 
that the Archbishop looks without misgivings on this str^ge and 
■anholy alliance. A great responsibility lies on him. I trust and 
helieve he Wl rise to it.’* 


The Foreign Secretary concluded It would be easy to win 
sympathy, and even the support of unthi n ki n g people, if we were 
to make a gesture of abdication m conformity to a vague feeling of 
sentiment But I must warn the House that if we so the con- 
seauences would he grave and even disastrous We would be abmca- 
tmg our duty, not only to ourselves, but to the Greek and Turl^sh 
peoples. We would be bringing about, not peace in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, but bitter war and strife. We would be failmg m our 
obligations to all other peoples who depend on us as one of the mam 
buttresses in the defence of freedom and democracy, both in NATO 
and the Middle East. We would be, in this sense, abandoning our 
task instead of domg it as we intend to do ” 


Mr. James Griffiths {formerly Colomal Secretary m the Labour 
Government) said that the Government’s handlmg of the Cyprus 
question ■“ left much to be desired and much to be condemned.” 
It was still not clear whether the Government accepted and recognized 
the prmciple of self-deternunation for Cyrtiis* and he himself did 
not beheve that a settlement was possible unless that principle was 
accepted. H self-determination was agreed to, a Constitution could 
be worked out containmg full safeguards for the rights of minorities 
He rn^ed that everything is to be gamed and nothing lost ” by 
setting a definite date — ^for example, five years — ^for the mtroduetion 
of self-government Whilst he did not ignore the fact that there 
were strat^c considerations in the area — a fact that had been 
recognized both by the Greek Government and by Archbishop 
Makarios — ^he felt that from e-vevy standpomt it was better to have 
in Cypras “ a people who are working with us rather than a people 
hostile and bitter.” Mr Gnmths added that he would like to see 
Sir John Harding and Archbishop Makarios issue a joint appeal to 
the people of Cyprus urging them to refrain from all forms of violence 
and to preserve law and order. 


Greek Support for ** Enosis,** - British Protests at 
Athens Broadcasts to Cyprus. 

The British Government’s proposals for a settlement in 
Cyprus, presented at the London tripartite conference, were 
refected by the Greek Government on Sept. 15, 1955, when a 
Note to this effect was handed to the British Ambassador m 
Athens, Sir Charles Peake. Diplomatic contacts between the 
British and Greek Governments nevertheless continued during 
succeeding weeks, and on Dec. 5 the Greek Government 
annoimced that it would not take the Cyprus question to the 
10th session of the U-N. General Assembly (then in session) 
since such action would “ not be in the interest of the Cypriot 
cause ” at the present moment. [The General Assembly had 
earlier rejected a Greek proposal that it should debate the 
Cyprus situation — see page 14465, second colimm.] A senior 
official of the Greek Foreign Office visited Nicosia at the end 
of December for discussions with Sir John Harding and 
Archbishop Makarios, 


Violent auti-Bntish and v^o-enosis demonstrations, principally 
by students, occurred in Athens, Salonika, and other Greek cities on 
various occasions during November and December, leading to clashes 
between the police and demonstrators. Students of the University 
of Athens and at high schools went on strike on Nov. 22 to urge 
intervention by the Greek Government on behalf of Savva Karaoulis, 
who had been sentenced to death after having been found guilty of 
the murder of a Cypriot policeman in Famagusta on Oct. 5 (see 
page 14514, end of first column) A Greek petition for the reprieve 
of Karaoulis, hearing over 1,600,000 signatures, was subsequently 
forwarded to the United Nations. 

The premises of the British Council building in Ath ena were damaged 
on Dec. 16 by a time-bomb. Several suspects were detained by the 
police for questioning. 


A strong British protest was presented in Athens on Jan. 16 
by Sir Charles Peake, the Ambassador, following a broadcast 
by Athens radio in whicl| it was alleged that the Turkish police 
sergeant killed at Paphos on Jan. 11 (see above) had been 
murdered by “ British stooges ” with the aim of inciting the 
Turkish community against the Greek Cypriots. A British 
Foreign office spokesman said that “ this monstrous allegation 
is the latest and most grotesque example of the campaign of 
calumny about the Cyprus situation which has been consistently 
conducted by Athens radio.” A Greek Note claiming that 
Athens radio was an “ autonomous ” organization, and that 
filiie Greek Government had no control over its broadcasts, 
rejected by the British Embassy on Jan. 27 as “ unsatis- 
factory and evasive,” 


The British Foreign Office pubbshed extracts on Jan 20 from 
momtored Athens broadcasts to Cyprus, covering the period from 
July 1955 to January 1956, m which, i7if€r aha, the C 3 rpriots had 
been exhorted to ” talk [to the British] m the language of fightera ” ; 
to “disarm their opponents and seize their weapons” , to “ buy 
their liberty with their blood instead of receiving it as a favour ” ; 
and to “ sweep away the constables of the Queen of England ” Other 
Athens broadcasts described the terrorist Mouskos as a “ hero ” 

A British spokesman m Cyprus denounced Athens radio on the 
same day (Jan 20) for perverting the minds of children by broadcasts 
which glorified Eoka terrorists who shot helpless women m hospital 
and killed men by shooting them m the back A direct responsibility 
fell upon Athens radio for encouraging Cypriot children to make 
“ heroes ” of murderers, and for playmg on the worst emotions of 
children at the most emotionally unstable period of their lives 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd informed the House of Commons on 
Jan. 80 that the British Government were prepared ” to 
jam broadcasts from Athens radio, if they considered it 
necessary, although it was hoped that such action would not 
be needed. 

Asked by Mr. Patrick Wall (C.) what action the Government 
proposed to take ** to prevent the spread of false and seditious anti- 
British propaganda ” by Athena radio, Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied . 
“ I have no statement to make at present ; but I mast make it 
plam that H.M. Government reserve the right to take any counter- 
measures which they may consider necessary and justified to preserve 
Cypriot and British lives from outrages directly provoked by these 
broadcasts, which contain incitements without precedent between 
allies and for which It would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
history of broadcasting ” 

Asked further by 2Vlr. Wall whether he would consider the jamming 
of Athens broadcasts as a last resort, in view of their “ inoitement 
to murder British troops,” Mr. Lennox-Boyd agreed about the 
“ dreadful effect ” of such broadcasts. After pointing out that 15 
British servicemen and seven policemen had already been killed in 
Cyprus, he added * “ I can only say that a decision has been taken to 
prepare to take any measures we may consider necessary, including 
janunlng. But of course we hope that discussions now going on in 
Cyprus may lead to the end of the broadcasts and, consequently, of 
the need to take such measures ” 

Turkish Attitude to Cyprus Question. 

A four-point statement on the Turkish Government’s 
attitude to the Cyprus problem was issued on Jan. 25 by the 
Foreign Mmister, Professor Koprulii, as follows : 

(1) “ Otir Government is actively concerned with the progress of 
the Cyprus issue and is maintaining close contact with tho British 
Government on the subject.” 

(2) Whilst Turkey accepted the principle of self-determination as 
an international principle, she was “ of the opinion that this principle 
cannot be admissible in every part of the world, and especially in 
Cyprus.” 

(3) '' We are of the opinion that the elimination of terrorism in 
Cyprus, the restoration of law and order, and the removal of animosi- 
ties between the different communities are pre-roqutsites for tho 
adoption of self-government in Cyprus. Even if those are achieved, 
the Turkish community mast participate in tho island’s administra- 
tion and government, enjojdng equal rights with tho other com- 
munities. Only in this way would it be possible to prevent oppression 
of the Turks and their reduction to an Inferior position. Our 
Government has conveyed these views to the British (Government ” 

(4) After declaring that Archbishop Makarios cannot have the 
right to assume the position of representing the people of Cyprus,” 
Professor Kdprtilii noted that Sir John Harding had had discussions 
with representatives of the Turkish community as well as with the 
Archbishop, and expressed tho hope that “ such contacts will continue 
as the situation requires ” 

American Appeal to Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, sent letters on 
Sept. 18, 1955, to the Prime Ministers of Greece (then Field- 
Marshal Papagos) and Turkey (M, Menderes) expressing “ deep 
concern ” at the developments which had adversely affected 
Greco-Turkish friendship “ at a time when these two allies 
are in great need of mutual understanding.” Despite the 
differences between the two countries on the Cyprus question, 
and the tension caused by the anti-Greek riots in Istanbul 
and Izmir (see 14424 A), he urged the two countries not to 
let these “ unhappy events ” destroy their partnership in 
the free world. “ Regardless of the causes of this disagree- 
ment,” said Mr. Dulles, “ I beheve that the unity of tJie North 
Atlantic community, which is the basis of our common security, 
must be restored without delay.” 

The U.S. Government requested Greece on Sept. 21 to agree 
to a postponement of the Cyprus debate in the U.N. General 
Assembly in order to ease the Greco-Turkish tension caused 
by the Cyprus dispute. As stated above, the Greek Govern- 
ment subsequently agreed not to press for a U.N. debate on 
Cyprus. — (Times - Dally Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Turkish Embassy Press Bulletin, London) 

(Prev. j?cp. Cyprus, 145x3 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gamsborough, Hereford, 
and Taunton By-elections. 

By-elections were held on Feb. 14 at Hereford, Gainsborough 
(Lincolnshire), and Taunton (Somerset), the Government 
retaining the three seats with reduced majorities. 

Gainsborough. The by-election was caused by the conferment of 
a peerage on Mr. Harry Crookshank (now Yisooimt Crookshank), 
formerly Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 
Kesult : 

Kimball, Marcus (Conservative) . 12,836 

Walston, Harry (Labour) . .. 11,830 

Spence, Ma]OP Ivan (Liberal) . . . 6,806 


No change Conservative majority . 1,006 

Figures at the general election were H F. C Crooksbank (C ) 
21,576, G. R S. Hawkins (Lab.) 17,107 — Conservative majority, 4,469. 

The Conservative candidate received 40 8 per cent of the votes in 
the by-election, the Labour candidate 37 6 per cent, and the Liberal 
candidate 216 per cent At the general election (when the seat was 
not contested by the Liberals) the Conservatives obtained 55-8 per 
cent of the votes and Labour 44 2 per cent 

61 7 per cent of the voters went to the poll, compared with 76.7 
per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 50,806. 

iVIr Kimball (27) is a farmer and a member of Rutland County 
Council. He unsuccessfully contested South Derby at the general 
election 

Hereford. The by-election was caused by the conferment of a 
peerage on IMr J P L Thomas (now Viscount Cilceimm), formerly 


First Lord of the Admiralty. Result . 

Gibson-Watt, David (Conservative) . 12,129 

Owen, Frank (Liberal) - . . . . . . 9,979 

Stanley, Bryan (Labour) . . . 5,277 


No change. Conservative majority . . 2,150 


Figures at the general election were . J. P L. Thomas (0.) 18,058, 
F. Owen (L.) 8,658, Mrs. E. L P. Seers (Lab.) 8,154 — Conservative 
majority, 9,400 

The Conservative candidate received 44.3 per cent of the votes in 
the by-eleotion, the Liberal candidate 36.4 per cent, and the Labour 
candidate 19 3 per cent, compared with respective percentages of 
518, 24.8, and 23.4 at the general election The Liberal proportion 
of the vote thus increased by 11.6 per cent, whilst the Conservative 
proportion fell by 7 5 per cent and the Labour proportion by 4.1 
per cent. 

61.5 per cent of the voters went to the poll, compared with 78.8 
per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 44,529. 

Mr. Gibson* Watt (37) is a farmer and a member of Radnorshire 
County Council. 

Taunton. The by-eleotion was caused by the conferment of a 
peerage on Mr. Henry Hopkmson (now Lord Colyton), formerly 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs. Result . 

du Cann, Edward (Conservative) . . . . 19,820 

Pestell, Reginald (Labour) . . . 19,163 


No change Conservative majority . . - , 657 

Figures at the general election were H L. d*A Hopkmson (0.) 
22,962, R. Pestell (Lab.) 17,420, Brigadier G Barrington (L.) 3,684 
— Conservative majority, 5,542 

The Conservative candidate received 50 8 per cent of the votes in 
the by-election and the Labour candidate 49 2 per cent At the 
general election (when there was a Liberal candidate) the Conserva- 
tives obtained 52 1 per cent of the total votes. Labour 39.5 per cent, 
and the Liberals 8.4 per cent. 

75 per cent of the voters wont to the poll, compared with 85.5 per 
cent at the general election The electorate numbered 51,978. 

Mr. du Cann (31), soorotary to a group of investment companies, 
opposed Mr Attlee at West Walthamstow in 1951, and unsuccessfully 
contested Barrow-in-Fumess at the last general election. 

Taking the three by-elections together, and comparing 
them with the polling m the same constituencies at the general 
election, the Conservatives polled 45.8 per cent of the votes 
cast (a decline of 7.4 per cent), Labour polled 37 per cent (an 
increase of 0.7 per cent), and the Liberals polled 17.2 per cent 
(an increase of 6.7 per cent). — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, I4<587 A.) 

B. EGYPT. — Soviet Aid in Atomic Research. 

It was announced in Moscow on Feb. 10 that the Soviet 
Government would assist in the establishment of a nuclear 
laboratory in Cairo ‘‘ for work concerned with the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy ” ; that Soviet specialists would 
advise on the planning and construction of the laboratory ; 
that Egyptian specialists would receive trainmg in the Soviet 
Union ; and that the U.S.S.B. would also supply Egypt with 
“equipment and instruments for carrying out geological 
research.” It was stated that this agreement had been concluded 
after the visit of an Egyptian scientific mission to Moscow. 
(Times - Mmichester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14486 B.) 


C. NORWAY. — Arrest of 16 Soviet Fishing Vessels 
for Infriagement of Norwegian Territorial Waters. « 
Soviet Admission of Liability. 

Four Soviet herrmg drifters alleged to have been fishing in 
Norwegian territorial waters were arrested by Norwegian naval 
craft on Jan. 30 and taken mto the harbour of Aalesund- A 
further eight vessels, together with the depot ship Tambov ^ 
were arrested on Jan. 81, the total number of Soviet ships 
detained at Aalesund reaching sixteen by February 2. 

The Norwegian Government, m a Note to the Soviet Govemmeut 
on Feb 1, protested against the alleged violation of Norwegian 
territorial waters, which Hr. Lange (the Norwegian Foreign Mmister) 
described as ** more comprehensive than any violation of the fisheries 
frontier we have ever seen on any part of our coast.** He explained 
that although m prevrons years Soviet vessels (except for one instance 
in 1954) had been careful to keep outside the Norwegian territorial 
limit, the captured drifters formed part ot a large Soviet herring 
fleet which “ m many cases had been fishing well inside the border 
line ** 

The Soviet Ministry of Fisheries, m a statement broadcast on 
Feb. 1, pointed out that the masters of all Soviet fishing vessels had 
** strict instructions not to violate the hnuts of the Norwegian 
fishing area,** and said that the masters of the detamed vessels had 
claimed that at the time of arrest their vessels were outside Norwegian 
territorial waters. The statement added “ In sea fishing practice, 
however, there have been cases when the fixing of the precise location 
of ships has proved dif&cult owing to weather conditions. . . The 
IJ.S.S.R. Ministry of the Fishing Industry regards the detention of 
the ships as a misunderstanding, and expects speedy consideration 
by the Norwegian authorities of this question and the release of the 
vessels.** 

The Norwegian Foreign Ministry stated on the same day, however, 
that legal proceedings had been mstifented, and that the question 
of whether the Soviet vessels had or had not been fishing m Norwegian 
waters would be determined by the law courts m accordance with 
usual Norwegian practice. 

The ofiBcial Soviet replv to the Norwegian Note, received in Oslo 
on Feb. 4, admitted an infringement of Norwegian territorial waters, 
bnt stressed that this had been unintentional ’* and that the 
incident was “ a regrettable misunderstanding.** 

On Feb. 6 it was announced that the masters of the detained 
•fishing vessels had agreed to pay a total of 629,500 kr. (tS 1,475) 
m fines and compensation imposed by the Norwegian courts, 
and that payment liad been guaranteed by the Soviet 
Embassy in Oslo. The vessels left Aalesund on February 7. 
(Royal Norwegian Embassy, London - Aftenposten, C)slo) 

D- CANADA. — Defence. - Full Strength reached 
by Royal Cana^an Air Force. 

In a review of its activities during 1955, issued on Dec. 28, 
the Royal Canadian Air Force announced that it had reached 
its planned strength of 41 squadrons during the year. 

The R.C.A.F. disclosed that It had 12 Sabre jet fighter squadrons 
in Europe, nine jet-fighter interceptor squadrons for home defence, 
four transport squadrons, three maritime reconnaissance sqnadrons, 
one pbotographic sqnadron, and 12 reserve squadrons. It was also 
stated that the consolidation of the Canadian Air Division in Europe 
had now been completed with the movement of No. 1 Fighter Wfing, 
B.C.A.F , from Britain to France The personnel strength of the 
R.C.A.F. passed 50,000 during the year, making it the largest of 
the three Canadian Services. 

It was also disclosed that the transport tasks handled during the 
year included the large-scale movement by hehoopters of equipment 
for the mid-Canada radar warmng hne along the 55th parallel. As 
regards equipment, it was stated that U S. -built Neptune medium 
bombers had replaced Lancasters on maritime reconnaissance , that 
Mark VI Sahre jets had continued to replace earlier marks of that 
fighter , and that a new version of the Bristol Britannia was being 
manufactured at Montreal for the Air Transport Command. 

Greece became the tenth NATO country to send aircrews to 
Canada for training under the scheme introduced in 1950 as 
part of the Canadian contribution to NATO. Since the intro- 
duction of the scheme some 3,500 NATO aircrews from Britain, 
the Netherlands, France, Norway, Belgium, Portugal, Turkey, 
Italy, and Denmark have been trained by the R.C.A.F. 
(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 143^5 A 5 11842 A ; 11295 A.) 

E. TURKEY. — Population Census. 

Preliminary figures of a population census taken in October, 
1955, were issued m January. They showed the population of 
Turkey as 24,111,778, compared with 20,936,524 in 1950, 
the population of the six largest cities being as follows (1950 
figures in parentheses) : Istanbul 1,214,616 (983,041), Ankara 
453,151 (288,536), Izmir (Smyrna) 286,310 (227,578), Adana 
172,465 (117,642), Bursa 131,336 (103,812), Eskisehir 122,755 
(89,879). There were 17 cities with 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Bulletin, London) 

(Prev. rep. 11421 E*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Motor Industry. - Record 
Production and Exports in 1955. - Control of Singer 
Motors acquired by Routes Group. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders announced 
on Jan. 20 that the British motor mdustry had produced a 
record total ol 1,236,146 velueies m 1955, or about 18,99 per 
cent more than the previous record of 1,030,956 produced m 
1954. 

The 1955 total comprised 897,562 cars, 329,851 iroods vehicles, 
and 8,783 buses and coax-hea (compared with 769,165 cars, 260,633 
goods vehicles, and 7,158 bases and coaches m 1954), all the 1955 
figures being records, and production of ears having doubled since 
1952. 

Car exports rose by only 2 per cent, but exports of goods vehicles 
rose by 14.1 per cent to a new peak of 122,668, and exports of buses 
and coaches by 75.8 per cent to 4,936. The total value of the mdustry’s 
exports m 1955 (mcludmg vehicles, spares, accessories, etc.) rose by 
£47,000,000 to the new lecoid of £387,000,000, of which cars accounted 
for £122,500,000, commercial vehicles for £87,100,000, tractors for 
£48,400,000, and spares and accessories for about £129,000,000. 
The Society explamed that a serious fall during the year m exports 
to Sweden (from £12,700,000 to £6,100,000) and also to the U.S-A , 
had been offset by higher exports to Austraha and South Africa, 
whilst Finland had trebled her imijorts of British commercial vehicles 
and tractors. The announcement added . Although the final 
figures foi 1955 from the industry’s rivals have not yet been received, 
it is already clear that the British motor industry retains its lead as 
the world’s largest exporter of cars and of cars and commercial 
vehicles combmed.” 

Mr. Stanley Clark, the Society’s chief executive, commenting on 
the 1955 production figures, said that motor manufacturers were 
aiming at still higher output and exports m 1956, and that the 
effect of the mdustry ’s expansion scheme — which had cost “ well 
over £100,000,000 for factories m Britain alone ” — ^had ** still hardly 
begun to be felt.” He added, however, that m some export markets, 
particularly In Em ope, “ all-out competition is now the battle 
cry,” whilst home sales were ** bedevilled by the credit squeeze and 
purchase tax ” and rising costs were “ a deadly menace to all the 
industry’s plans.” 

Recent developments in the British motor mdustry are 
summarized below : 

Output of British Motor Coi^oration in 1955. Sir Leonard Lord, 
chairman of the British Motor Corporation, announced on Deo. 30 
that during 1955 the Corporation had exported nearly 200,000 
vehicles (worth about £75,000,000), or more than any other motor- 
vehicle manufacturers m the world. Total output for the year had 
been 468,943 vehicles, an increase of 26.7 per cent over 1954, and 
equal to nearly four vehicles per minute of every working day. Sir 
Leonard added : “No other motor manufacturer outside America 
has ever achieved this output, and even in America it has been 
exceeded by only three of the great corporations.” 

Production Cuts and Short-time Working. Most of the 18,000 
workers at the Longbndge (Birmingham) works of the Austm Motor 
Company — one of the component companies of the British Motor 
Corporation — ^were placed on a four-day working week from Jan 9 
owmg to the fact that production of Austm vehicles had overtaken 
demand and large stocks were accumulating. On the same day a 
small number of workers at the Humber works (Rootes group) at 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Coventry, were also placed on a four-day 
week, and it was announced that the Standard Motor Company (also 
of Coventry) had cut production of smaller cars by 10 per cent, but 
had been able to avoid short-time owmg to mcreased demand for 
their laiger cars, partictdarly m export markets. An Austin spokes- 
man had previously described the cut as “’a temporary phase which 
merely reflects current market conditions, addmg : “ Indications 
ane that normal working should be resumed In the course of the 
next few weeks ” 

Control of Singer Company acquired by Rootes Group. It was 

announced on Dec. 29 that the stockholders of Singer Motors Ltd 
had accepted an offer by Rootes Motors Ltd. to acquire the control 
of the Singer company. It was explamed in the Press that Singers 
had incurred sonous losses in recent years, amounting m 1953-54 
to £79,000 and in 1954-55 to £140,000. Sir William Rootes, chairman 
of the Rootes Group, stated on Deo. 29 that whilst it was too soon to 
outline future plans, the company would continue to produce 
Singer oars. Meanwhile the present Singer board would remain in 
office, but would be expanded to include representatives of Rootes, 
whilst Smger employees would be retained as far as possible. 

The Austin Motor Company announced on Jan. 21 that, as 
a result of the work of a research team which had been trying 
to solve the problem of producmg an economical gas-turbine 
engme since 1949, “ the construction of a gas-turbme power 
unit suitable for modern production methods and road 
conditions is now a possibility.” The statement added that the 
problem of producing a cheap heat-exchanger of light con- 
struction had stiU to be solved, but that when this had been 
done, and improvements achieved m compressor and turbine 
^ciencies, fuel economies might be expected “ comparable to 
pf diesel engines.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chest^f rOfuardian - Financial Times) (Prev reo 

1^4 reduction, 14037 B ; Gas Tiubioe Car, 10598 


B. TRINIDAD, — - Constitutional Reforms. 

Proposals for constitutional changes in Trmidad and Tobago, 
based on recommendations contained m the majority report 
of a committee on constitutional reform which had been 
appomted by the Governor (Sir Edward Beetham) in 1955, 
were announced on February 11. 

The prmcipal changes Included (1) the creation of the post of 
Chief Mimster, who would be elected by the Legislative Coimcil and 
would be the leader of the Government in both the Legislative and 
Executive Councils ; (2) the replacement of the Financial Secretary 
by an elected Minister of Fmance , (3) the removal of the nominated 
member from the Executive Council and the addition of one other 
elected member, increasing the number of elected members on the 
Executive Council to eight . (4) the replacement in the Legislature 
of a nonunated Speaker by an elected one, and the creation of an 
elected Leader of the House in the person of the Chief Mimster , 
(5) an mcrease in the number of elected members of the Legislature 
from IS to 24. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, informed the 
Governor on the same day that he had been “ impressed by 
the thoughtful and reasonable nature of most of the views put 
forward.” He said that he was prepared to recommend the 
proposals, with certain minor amendments, for approval by 
H.M. the Queen. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 12758 A ; 9856 D.) 

C. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Select Committee 
Findings on Ineligibility of Members of Parliament. 

The N.I. Senate and House of Representatives adopted on 
Feb. 8 the reports of the Select Committees of both Houses 
which had been inquiring mto the position of Sir Norman 
Stronge, Sir William McCleery, Dr. Eileen Hickey, and Senator 
H. S. C. Richardson. The Select Committees found that the 
four members were ineligible to sit m the N.I. Parliament 
because they had technically held “ offices of profit ” under 
the Crown, and that their elections were therefore invalid. It 
was stressed that all four members had acted in good faith and 
without knowledge of the legal complexities involved, and 
that they had never received any remuneration in respect of 
their “ offices of profit.” The committees recommended that 
representations should be made to the Imperial Parliament to 
indemnify the members and validate their elections. 

(Belfast Telegraph - Northern Wing) (Prev. rep. 1466 % B.) 


D. SOUTHERN RHODESIA.— Cabinet Changes. 

A reorganization of the Southern Rhodesian Cabinet was 
announced on Jan. 81 following the resignation of Mr. George 
Davenport, the Minister of Mines, Lands, and Surveys. The 
changes were as follows: (a) Mr. Garfield Todd, the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Labour, also became responsible for 
Native Education, which was detached from the Native 
AJtfairs portfolio ; (5) Mr. P. B. Fletcher became Minister of 
Lands in addition to remaining Minister of Native Affairs ; 
(c) Mr. C. J. Hatty, the Minister of the Treasury, took over in 
addition the Ministry of Mines ; (d) Mr. G. Ellman-Brown 
became Minister of Surveys, whilst retaining the portfolios 
of Roads and Road Traffic, Irrigation, and Housing. Mr. 
Stumbles remained Mimster of Justice and Internal Affairs. 
The reorganization reduced the membership of the Cabinet 
from six Mmisters to five.— (Federal Information Department, 
Salisbury) (Prev. rep. X4549 C.) 


. INDIA. — Cabinet. - Mr. Krishna Menon appointed 
Minister without Portfolio. 

It was announced m Delhi on Feb, 3 that Mr, V. K. Krishna 
Me^n had been appomted a Cabinet Minister, and that Mr. 
Rajbahadur (Deputy Communications Minister) and Mr. B. N. 
Datar (Deputy Home Mimster) had been appointed full 
Ministers. It was subsequently announced that Mr. Menon 
would become Mimster without portfolio, the Indian Press 
stating that he would assist Mr. Nehru in the conduct of 
* Menon (59) had led the Indian delegation 

at the U.N. during the past few years, and had played a 

General Assembly’s sessions. 

(The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet;, 14370 C.) 

F. UNITp NATIONS. - Security Council Recom- 
mendation for Sudanese Membership of U.N. 

The Security Council, meeting on Feb. 6, unanimously 
approved a resolution— submitted jointly by France, Britain, 
and the U.S.A.— for the Sudan’s admission as the 77th member 
of the United Nations. The recommendation will be con- 
y General Assembly at its Uth session. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Sudan. 

14624 B ] UJl. Membership, 14637 iSI) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Burgess-Maclean 
Case. - Moscow Press Statement by Missing Diplomats. 


The two former British diplomats, Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, who had left England in May 1951 and whose where- 
abouts had since been unknown, reappeared m Moscow on 
Feb. 1 1 , when they summoned two British and two Soviet corres- 
pondents to a press conference at a Moscow hotel and handed 
them a prepared statement givmg the reasons for their flight. 

The statement, w'hich was handed to the Reuters and 
Sunday Ttines correspondents in Moscow and to two repre- 
sentatives of the Tass agency, denied that either Burgess or 
Maclean had ever been Soviet agents and declaied that their 
aim had been to achieve a “ better understanding ” between 
Russia and the West — an aim which, tiiey alleged, neither 
Bntam nor the Umted States had been seriously working for 
at the time. The two men admitted that they were living m 
Moscow, Maclean with Ins wife and children, but refused to 
elaborate further on their statement or to answer questions. 
The text of their statement was as follows ; 

“ . . It seems to us that doubts as to our whereabouts and specula- 
tion about our past actions may be a small but contributory factor 
that has been and may agam he exploited by the opponents of 
Anglo-Soviet underetandmg. Accordingly we have thought it best 
to issue the foUowmg statement : 

We both of us came to the Soviet Union to work for the aim of 
better undeistandmg between the Soviet Union and the West, 
having both of us become convmced from official knowledge m our 
possession that neither the British nor, still more, the Ajnerican 
Government, was at that time seriously working for this aim. We 
had, m the positions we occupied, every reason to beheye that such 
an underatandmg was essential if peace was to be safe We had 
every reason to conclude that such an understanding was the aim 
of Soviet policy We had had every opportunity to know and grounds 
for fearing the plans and outlook of the few but powerful people who 
opposed this understandmg 

At Cambridge we had both been Communists We abandoned our 
political activities not because we m any way disagreed with the 
Marxist analysis of the situation m which we still both find ourselves, 
but because we thought — wrongly, it is now clear to us — ^that in the 
public service we could do more to put these ideas into practical 
effect than elsewhere It was probably our action in necessarily 
givmg up political activities by entering the public service that, 
falsely analysed, led the Foreign Office to say it ^ believed " we had 
been Soviet agents at Cambridge. The Foreign Office can of course 
^ believe ’ anything it wishes. The important point however, is that 
on this (luestion we know, and it does not. We neither of us have 
over been Communist agents. So far the ground was common for us 
both. Details of our subsequent careers were completely different. . 

As regards Maclean, he worked in London and m Paris, Washington, 
and Cairo as a regular member of the Foreign Servioe from 1935 to 
1951 and as such was part of the machine which, with the exception 
of the war period, carried out a policy unacceptable not only to 
him but to many others. He was by no means alone inside the 
Foreign Service m objecting to British foreign policy before the war, 
particularly as regards Abyasmia, the Spanish civil war, and Mumch, 
But he was increasingly isolated in doing so after the war. It became 
more and more difficult to find anyone willing to think or spe^ of 
anything but the ‘ menace of Coramumsm * or to understand the 
folly and danger of American policy m the Far East and Europe. 

Further work in the Foreign Service was becoming impossible. 
In May, 1951, there were clear signs that whatever future course he 
might work out for himself, the Foreign Office and security authorities 
had plans of their own. His telephones m his office and private house 
were used as microphones. Plain-clothes poheemen followed mm 
wherever ho went, and one of his colleagues was put up to act as 
provocateur. Maclean tlxoroforo decided to come to the Soviet Union 
to do whatever he could to further understanding between East and 
West from there The difficulty of leaving the country while bei^ 
tailed by the police was solved by a meeting with Burgess shortly 
after the latter’s return from the Washington Embassy to London. 
The latter not only agreed to make arrangements for the journey 
but to come too The risks of such a journey would have been too 
great for Mrs. Maclean, who was shortly expecting a chila. She and 
the children came to the Soviet Union in 1953. 


As regards Burgess, when he decided to leave Cambrige ho 
the B.B C. Subsequently, positions were offered to him which he 
accepted, first in a department of the secret service and seconoly m 
the Foreign Office Throughout, ho sympathiTied with Soviet policy 
and became increasingly alarmed by the post-war trwd erf Anglo- 
American policy* Most alarming of all was its faitoe first to 
and later even to seek to reach, a modus mvcndx between East and 
West Neither in the B B.O. nor in the Foreign Offic^ nor during 
the period that he was associated with the secret service and also 
M.1 .5 itself, did he make any secret from his frien^ or colleagues 
either of his views or the fact that he had been a Oommu^t His 
attitude in these positions was completely Incompatible with the 
allegation that he was a Soviet agent. 

This statement of Bulgess’s position is necessary to understand the 
situation which arose a week or so after his return to London from 
Washington In 1 95 1 He w^ont to see Maclean as head of the American 
Department of the Foreign Office. They found that their information 
and ophflofi about the political sifauatlon and the danger of war were 
ha agreement. 


What now happened was determmed by the following facts. 
Burgess, who some months previously had himself imtiated arrange- 
ments to obtain a new job with a view to leaving the Foreign Office, 
was faced with the fact that the Foreign Office had independently 
and subsequently decided that they would no longer employ him. It 
IS, of course, obvious that no agent would take the initiative m 
arranging to leave the Foreign Office However, when the bieak 
came, Burgess was doubtful whether he wanted or could conBcienti- 
ously do the new job he had been arranging Therefore, when 
Maclean told Burgess that he himself had decided that he could no 
longer work for the Foreign Office and its policies, and suggested 
that they shoffid both go to the U.S.S.R., Burgess had no difficulty 
in agreemg. There alone there appeared to both to be some chance 
of putting into practice m some form the convictions they had always 
held. As a result of hvmg in the U S.S.B.., we, both of us, are 
convinced that we were right m doing what we did. ...” 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, made a statement 
in the House of Commons on Feb. 18 on the reappe^ance of 
Burgess and Maclean, in which he said that if the aim of the 
Soviet authorities in producing the two men had been to drive 
a wedge between Great Britain and tiie U.S.A. after the close 
accord reached at the Washington talks (see 14685 A), they 
would not succeed. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lab ), Foreign 
Secretary at the time of the disappearance of the two men, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd said : ** I have certain comments to make on the 
appearance of these two men and their press conference First, it 
brings out into clear relief the consistent lack of candour of the 
Soviet authorities in their statements about these men. In addition 
to what had appeared m the Soviet Press suggestmg that the whole 
story was Western anti-Soviet propaganda, in October of last year 
Mr. Macmillan asked Mr. Molotov in Geneva for information about 
them Mr. Molotov said that he was quite unable to provide any. 
As recently as Jan. 12, when Mr. Harold Wilson [the Labour M.P.1 
saw Mr. Khrushchov, he put the question. Mr. Khrushchov was 
reported to have replied ; * Are they m our country then « I have 
not heard anything of them from any Soviet officials, nor have I 
ever met them, so it stands to reason I cannot know what they are 
doing.’ The House must form its own opinion about the veracity of 
those statements in view of this latest development. This kind of 
conduct shows how difficult it is to establish the relations of mutual 
trust which the Soviet Umon professes so much to desire. 

The second comment I have to make is on the contents of the 
statement itself. The House will have noted that it is designed to 
be used for propaganda purposes, and that the two men were not 
permitted to answer any questions. In fact, no credence can be 
placed In their word. There is nothing in the statement which causes 
me to modify that view. 

My third comment is that there has been a certain amount of 
speculation about the reasons which have led the Soviet Government 
to change their ground and to announce, through this interview, the 
presence of these men in Moscow. One view is that it was to forestall 
awkward questions during the visit of the Soviet leaders to this 
country. That may be so. Another view is that, after the visit of 
the Prime Minister and myseU to Washington, and the close accord 
we reached with the U.S. Government on so many matters, the 
Soviet authorities wished to create distrust and to drive a wedge. 
If this is the explanation, they will not succeed.” 

Mr. Morrison asked three further questions : Had there been 
anything to prevent Burgess and Maclean resigning from the Foreign 
Service and continuing propaganda in Britain on the lines of their 
opinions 1 Was it not the case that during and since the war the 
British Government had sought to improve fnendly relations with 
the Soviet Union in the cause of peace i Was there any evidence 
that the two men had been agents acting on behalf of a foreign Power 
or the Communist Party ? 

Mr- Sdwyn Lloyd replied . ” There is nothing to prevent anyone 
in the Foreign Service from resigning and cod ducting such propa- 
ganda in this country. In my view aU Governments since the wax 
have sought most genuinely to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union. As to whether there is evidence that these men were Soviet 
agents : as was stated in the White Paper, suspicions of the person 
responsible for a known leakage of information to the Soviet 
authorities was narrowed down to Maclean before he departed- This 
was confirmed by his departure, and subsequently by what Mr. 
Petrov had said. With regard to Burgess, no suspicion attached to 
him before his departure, but strong suspicion fell on him when he 
departed, and that has also been confirmed by what Petrov has said. 

Sir James Hutchison (C.) expressed disquiet at the fact that two 
men who had confessed to having been members of the Communist 
Party at Cambridge should subsequently have been employed in the 
Foreispi Service, and that one should have been employed in the 
B.B C. and the secret service. He asked whether the steps taken 
as a result of the Privy Council examination would stop a repetition 
of the possibility, if it were true. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that he ffid 
not accept what had been said about the two men, and that, ^ fax 
as Burgess was concerned, this had been explained in the White 
Paper. As regards the future employment of such men in the Foreign 
Service, he thought—as indicated in the eaxTler House of Commons 
debate— that adequate steps had been taken- In reply to a furth^ 
question, the Foreign Secretary said that he did not believe that 
Burgess claimed exactly to have served in the secret servioe ma 
M 1.5, but that he had been employed m a department which on the 
outbreak of war dealt with propaganda to neutral countries— an 
organization which later came to be known as S.O.B. 
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Sir Anthony Eden was asked by Air. Aiorrison wbetber be intended 
to make a statement about the conference of Priyy Councillors* 
report on the security service In reply, the Prime Munster said 
that he bad studied the report carefully and that the Government 
were considermg what steps could he taken to giye effect to it He 
hoped to be able to make a statement on it in due course, but would 
not be able to make its terms pubhe 

Air. Vladimir Petrov — ^the former Soviet Embassy official 
in Canberra, who had alleged m a newspaper article in 1955 
that Burgess and Alaclean were “ long-term Soviet agents ” 
(see 14457 A) — expressed the view on Feb. 12 that tlie joint 
statement by the two men had been made under the direction 
of the Soviet authorities and was “ a Soviet propaganda move 
against the Western Governments.” 

Air. Petrov repeated Ms allegation that Bm?gess and Maclean 
were Communist ^ents, and added : “ If, as alleged in the statement, 
Buig’ess and Maclean had gone over to the Soviets with a view to 
achievmg peace between the Soviet Union and the British and U.S. 
Governments, why did not the Soviet authorities reveal the where- 
abouts of Burgess and Maclean, and state their alleged reasons for 
deserting their posts m England when such publicity was given to 
the matter in the first place outside the Soviet Umon ? ” 

A spokesman of the British Foreign Office denied the 
assertion m the joint statement that Burgess had been 
“ associated with the Secret Service and also AI.I.5. itself.” He 
said that Burgess had never been a member of the AI.I.5. 
organization and that the only connexion he had had with it 
was that, when workmg for the he had from time to 

time reported to A1.I.5. information about Germany received by 
him from a contact. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Aianchester 
Guardian - Observer - Sunday Times) (Prev* rep. 14571 A.) 

A. SCOTLAND. — Transport Council. 

The Atinister of Transport and Civil Aviation (Air. Harold 
Watkinson) informed the House of Common on Feb. 7 that 
he had appomted a Scottish Transport Council. 

The Council*s terms of reference are : ** To examine questions of 
common interest to the transport undertakings which are nationalized, 
controlled by a nationabzed undertaking, or State-aided, for the 
purpose of assisting the persons carrying on those undertakings in 
the consideration of plans for developing an efficient and coordmated 
system of public transport m Scotland, and to consult, as necessary, 
with other transport mterests.*’ 

The membership of the council is . Air. C. J B Shaw, Q.C. (Sheriff 
of Ayr), chairman ; Air. Wdham Hughes (Lord Provost of Dundee) 
and Ali. T. G. Hoblnson, independent members ; Sir Ian Bolton, 
representing the British Transport Commission , Sir Patrick Dollan, 
representing British European Airways ; Air. Ian Napier, repre- 
senting D. MacBrayne, Ltd.; Mr. Robert Taylor, representmg the 
Scottish Advisory Council for Civil Aviation ; and Sir John Erskine, 
representmg the Transport Users* Consultative Committee for 
Scotland. 

The decision was taken after consultation with the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. — (The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (14607 C.) 

B. TURKEY. — Parliamentary Investigation into 
Activities of Former Ministers. 

The Turkish National Assembly decided on Jan, 11 to open 
a parliamentary mqmry into the activities of three members 
of the former Alenderes Cabmet (AI. Zorlu, Al. Yircali, and 
Al. Polatkan) on charges of irregularities in the granting of 
import permits. The inquiry had been demanded by the 
parliamentary group of the Democratic Party in connexion 
with alleged irregularities in the issuing of import licences and 
foreign exchange permits by the committee of which the three 
Alimsters had been members. 

The settmg-up of a parliamentary committee to examine 
charges against Al. Alukarek Sarol, Almister of State in charge 
of press affairs in the former Alenderes Cabmet, was also ordered 
by the Turkish National Assembly on February 8. 

(Times - Le Alonde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14624 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Extent of Repayment of 
U.S. and Canadian Dollar Loans. 

Air. Alacmillan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in 
a parliamentary written answer on Feb. 7 that total payments 
made since 1951 in respect of loans received from the U.S.A. 
and Canada m the immediate post-war years amounted to 
Can. $188,500,000 for interest and prmcipal on the Canadian 
loan, and U.S. $727,400,000 for mterest and principal on the 
U.S. loans. The amount remammg to be paid was Can. 
$1,697,000,000 for interest and principal on the Canadian loan, 
and U.S. $6,796,200,000 for interest and prmcipal on the U.S. 
loans. In reply to questions. Air. AlaemiUan pomted out that 
burden hangs over us for many years to come,” 
and that “ we have to carry out our affairs m such a way 
as to be able to shoulder it.” (Times) (Prev. rep. 14628 B.) 


D. UNITED STATES - HUNGARY. — U.S. Ban on 
Travel to Hungary. - Further Restrictions on Movement 
of Hungarian Diplomats in Washington. 

It was announced m Washmgton on Feb. 3 that the U.S. 
Government had reimposed the ban on travel to Hungary by 
American citizens, and that it mtended to impose new 
restrictions on the movements of Hungarian diplomats in the 
U.S. A. so as to brmg about “ full reciprocity correspondmg to 
the limitations affectmg the movement of U.S. Legation staff 
m Hungary.” It was added that the U.S. Government no 
longer considered feasible the possibility of talks with Hungary 
on “ various problems ” between the two countries. 

A Note was handed to the Hungarian Alimster in Washmgton 
(Al. Szarka) chargmg the Hungarian Government with persecu- 
tmg Hungarian employees of the American Legation m 
Budapest and curtailmg the freedom of the Press by mterfermg 
with the legitimate activities of U.S. news agencies. The Note 
referred to the recent trial by a Hungarian military court of 
Al. and Alme. Marton and of two Hungarian employees of the 
U.S. Legation, to the secrecy surrounding their long detention 
and the trial, and to their subsequent imprisonment on charges 
of espionage (see 14653 A). The Note also mentioned that, m 
addition, seven other Hungarian employees of the U.S. Legation 
had been seized by the Hungarian police between 1951 and 
1954, their fate bemg unknown. 

“ The U.S. Govermnent,*’ the Note declared, ** will not remain 
silent while the Hungarian Government, through its secret police, 
contmnes to persecute Hungarian employees of the Amoiican 
Legation It is obvious that such persons have been singled out as 
special targets, falsely accused of sub version, and subjected to cruel 
and wholly unwarranted punishment for the purposes of adding 
to the terrorism of the Hungarian people, attemptmg to discredit 
the American Legation, and undermining the prestige of the U.S.A. 
before the Hungarian people. 

“ For many years the Government and people of the U S.A. have 
looked m vain for some sign that the present leadership of Hungary 
might one day be disposed to act hke an mdependent and responsible 
government, to honour its international obligations, and to show a 
decent respect for the rights of the Hungarian people Whatever its 
pretensions to prmciple, the Hungarian Government can command 
no credence in its words and no confidence in the rectitude of its 
actions. Now, as in the past, the Himgarian Government continues 
unabated its systematic suppression of human rights and liberties 
in violation of its specific treaty obligations. This policy, together 
with the irresponsible treatment and abuse of accredited foreign 
dlplomatio missions by Hungarian anthoritios, stands in stark 
contrast to the insistent claims put forward by the Hungarian 
Government of qualification for membership in the United Nations. 
The record, including the latest incidents, not only contradi(*,ts those 
claims but also places m serious doubt the ability or willingnoas of 
Hungary* under its present Government, to carry out in good faith 
the Charter obhgatlons it has assumed upon admission to the 
Umted Nations ** 

Budapest Radio announced on Feb. 6 that the Hungarian 
Government had refused to accept the U.S. Note on the ground 
that it was “ couched in an unqualiliable tone ” and contained 
“ a series of slanders which deeply injure the feelings of the 
Hungarian Government and people.” 

On Sept. 1, 1955, the U.S. State Department had requested 
the Hungarian Legation in Washington to “ cease all informa- 
tion activities ” except for those carried on within the Legation 
building. This implied a ban on the distribution by mail of 
the Legation’s magazine New Bungary, and on film shows and 
photographic exhibitions sponsored by the Legation. The 
U.S. action was stated to have been a reprisal for Hungarian 
mterference with U.S. information activities ia Budapest, 

A ban on travel to Hungary by U.S. nationals had first 
been imposed in 1949. It was lifted m 1951 following the 
release of Air. Robert Vogeler ; reimposed in December 1952 
following the foremg-down of a U.S. Dakota transport plane 
by Soviet fighters over Hungarian territory, and the trial and 
sentencing of four U.S. airmen by a Hungarian court ; but 
lifted again on Oct. 81, 1955. Travel restrictions on Hungarian 
diplomats in the U.S.A. had been imposed in 1951 but were 
relaxed m October, 1958, when such diplomats were allowed 
to travel within 40 miles of Washington (instead of IS miles 
as previously) without the special premission of the State 
Department. — (New York Times) (X 4^53 A ; X2061 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures for 
December and Year 1955. 

Imports mto the United Kingdom in December totalled 
£335,900,000, exports £258,700,000, and re-exports £10,700,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amoimting to £71,500,000. 
Provisional figures for the year 1955 showed that imiiorts 
were £8,886,000,000, exports £2,905,000,000, and re-exports 
£119,000,000. The adverse balance was thus £862,000,000, 
compared with the revised figure of £599,000,000 for 1954. 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev, rep. 14623 C { 14x27 A.) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY. — Formation of People’s 
Army ” and Ministry of National Defence. - Herr Stoph 
appointed Defence Minister, - Herr Grotewohl’s Proposals 
for East and West German Collaboration. « Western 
Protests at Para-military Activities in Bast Berlin. 


A law creating a “ National People’s Army ” in Eastern 
Germany, and at the same time setting np a Ministry of 
National Defence, was unanimously passed by the East German 
Volkskammer on Jan. 18, The official text stated that the 
National People’s Army would consist of “ ground, sea and 
air forces necessary for the defence of the German Democratic 
Republic,” and that the army’s numerical strength would be 
“ limited in accordance with the tasks of defendmg the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic, defendmg its frontiers, 
and air defence.” 

The law was introduced in the Volkskammer by Herr Willi 
Stoph (Deputy Premier m the East German Government), 
whose appointment as JVIinister of National Defence was 
announced on Jan. 20. Herr Stoph declared that the 
“ strengthening of the defences of the German Democratic 
Republic ” had become necessary as a result of Western 
Germany’s entry into the “ aggressive North Atlantic pact,” 
the establishment m Western Germany of ‘‘ a mercenary army 
under the supreme command of U-S. NATO generals,” and the 
“ transformation of Western Germany and West Berlm into 
a NATO war base,” 


Herr Stoph (41), a former building worker, joined the German 
Communist Party m 1931 and worked imderground dnrmg the Nazi 
regime. Re was elected to the central committee of the Socialist 
Unity Party in Eastern Germany in 1950, became Mmistor of the 
Interior in 1952, and was appointed a Deputy Premier in 1954 It 
was stated that he would contmuo as a Deputy Premier concurrently 
with ins new post as Mmister of National Defence. 

A proposal that the two German States should formally 
pledge themselves to refrain from the use of force against each 
other was made in the Volkskammer on the same day (Jan. 18) 
by Herr Grotewohl, the East German Prime Minister. 

After declaring that “ both parts of Germany must reahze the 
danger of the policy of NATO and of military pacts,” Herr Grotewohl 
called upon the ” progressive forces ” m Western Germany to loin 
with us immediately in seeking a way to release Germany from the 
deadly policy of American militarism.” He put forward the following 

propo^^^ German States should (a) support a European Collective 
Security Treaty , (5) urge a reduction in the number of foreign 
troops , and (c) ” pledge themselves in treaty form to refram from 
all use of force against each other, and to use only peaceful methods 
in their efforts for the reunification of Germany.” 

(2) AJl ” propaganda and preparations for atomic war on German 
soil ” should be brought to an end The two German Governments 
should reach ioint agreement on the renunciation of the atom bomb 
and on the mutual renunciation of the manufacture of atomic 

weapon^.^ German Democratic Repubho and the German Feder^ 
Republic should “make efforts to normalize their relations with 
each other, and conclude relevant agreements in the various fields 
of economic and cultural life ” , i . 

Herr Grotewohl reiterated his Government’s earlier proposal for 
the formation of an All-German Council m which these matters 
could he discussed. 

The British, U.S., and French Ambassadors in Bo^ sent 
identical Notes on Feb. 10 to the Soviet Ambassador m East 
Berlin (M, Pushkin) protestmg at the increase of East German 
nara-military activities in the Soviet sector of the city, ana 
drawing attention to the “ serious implications of sue 

activities. ^ ^ t i « 

The Notes rotorred in partioiilai to a 
in. wMoh thousands of oiTlhans had marched 

ostensibly to oommemorate the assassination of Rosa Lnsemb^g 

and Karl Mebtaieoht In 1919> had FeS 

atrate against NATO and the rearming of the German i^eaorm 
Subb^ ^ British Note, after expressing the “ f owing concern ” 
Sr H.M:. Government at “ the development in recent months of para- 
military activities In the Soviet sector of Berlin,” continued . 

“ Those activities assumed an ominous form when some ^bo^ands 
of civilians, armed with machine-pistols and other weapons, 
through Bast Berlin on Jan. 15 This 

the participation of young boys and girls carrying firearms rne 
formation of para-military groups and their 

tlve displays have serious Implioatfons which H.M. Government 
cannot ignore. Their continued activity can only create unrest among 
the^opSation and result in a heightening of mtomational tension 
in the Berlin area. 

“ Such activity could have the gravest consequences. ^ 
OovSimlent 18 aware, the United Kingdom, to ^mmon ^th the 
U.S.A. and France, has formally undertaken to 
and welfare of the population in their sectors against attacks &om 
^y Tuarter. The U.K. cannot recognize any waiver ponsiblHty 
by the Soviet Government lor acts which could lead to any such 
attack. 


“ As you are aware, the bearing of arms by members of the general 
public is prohibited by quadripartite legislation to which the British, 
French, and U S. Commandants attach great importance, and which 
they have been careful to observe in then* sectors. 

“ H M Government hop^ that the Soviet Government, as the 
responsible authority, will prevent the local authorities m the Soviet 
sector from creating dangers to the peace of Berlin through the 
sponsorship of activities by armed civilian groups or through other 
threats directed at the Western sectors ” 

It was understood — although no official announcement was 
issued — ^that the militarized “ people’s police ” (the kasernierte 
Volkspohzei^ about 120,000 strong) would be incorporated 
en bloc in the “ people’s army.” During a budget debate in 
the Volkskammer on Feb. 8 , the East German Finance Minister 
(Herr Rumpf) stated that expenditure on the “ people’s army ” 
m 1956 would amount to 974,800,000 East German marks 
[over £80,000,000 at the official East German rates, but only 
about £16,000,000 at the unofficial rate of approximately 5 East 
German marks = 1 West German mark]. Herr Rumpf added 
that the creation of the “ people’s army ” would not raise the 
level of defence expenditure because the estimates for the 
‘‘ people’s police ” had been dropped. — (A.D.N. Agency - 
Neues Deutschland, Berlin - Times - D^y Telegraph *• Le 
Monde, Paris - New York Tunes - Frankfurter AUgemeine 
Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14264 C.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — New Minister of Internal 
Affairs. - Dismissal of M. Kruglov. - New Premiers of 
Russian, Lithuanian, and Uzbek Soviet Republics. 

It was announced in Moscow on Feb. 1 that M. Sergei Kruglov, 
the Soviet IVImister of Internal Affairs, had been relieved of 
Ms duties ” and had been succeeded by M. Nikolai Duderov. 

The fact that the announcement made no reference to M Kruglov’s 
transfer to other duties was taken by foreign correspondents to 
indicate that he had been dismissed M. Kruglov, formerly an 
official in the Mini stry of Internal Affairs, became Minister m 1946 ; 
he was succeeded bv the late Lavrenti Beria m 1953 after Marshal 
Stalin’s death, but was reappointed to the post J^ter Beria’s arrest. 
Shortly afterwards the Ministry of Internal Affairs was stripped of 
its “ security ” functions, which were transferred to the State Security 
Committee, but M. Kruglov oontmued to retam command of large 
numbers of militarized police troops, in addition to the police (or 
“ militia ”) proper. M. Kruglov has been a member of the central 
committee of the Soviet Communist Party since 1934. 


M. Duderov worked with M. Khrushchov in the Moscow Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party, where he was head of the Committee s 
construction department Later he was appointed deputy chairmm 
of the Moscow Executive Committee (the Moscow municipal council), 
and subsequently head of the construction department of the Com- 
munist Party’s central committee. In his capacity as a “ construction 
expert ” he had recently travelled abroad to study bniltog practices 
an other countries, including Britain- He is regarded as a close 
associate of M Khrushchov. 

It was remarked in the Western Press that in the past few yearn 
there had been complaints in the Soviet Press about the conduct 
and efficiency of the militia and its inability to maintain pubhc order, 
suppress hooliganism, and deal with crimes. 

An announcement in Moscow (Jan. 24) stated that M. 
Alexander Puzanov, Premier of the Russian S^et Republic 
(the largest constituent Republic of the U.S.S.R.) since 1952, 
had been removed from the Premiership and appomted 
a Deputy-Premier, and that he had been 
Mil^ail Yasnov, hitherto mayor of Moscow. Both M. Puzan^ov 
and M. Yasnov are members of the central committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party. M. Yasnov 'risited London m 
October 1955 m his capacity as mayor of Moscow. 


On Jan. 19 it had been announced that M. Mechislovas 
Gedvilas, Premier of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic ^ce 
1943, had been succeeded by M. Moteyus Shurnau^as, Fhrst 
Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Farty* In December, 
following a visit by Marshal 

to Uzbekistan, it had been announced that the Premier of the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic, M. Nuritdm Mukiiitdmov, Imd been 
appointed First Secretary of the UzbeMstan Communirt Party 
and replaced m the Premiership by M. Sabir Kamaloy. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guai^n - Le Monde, 
Paris - New^York Times) (Prev, rep. Soviet Cabmet^ 
TAei 2 F : M. Kruglov, 13029 A ; Ai. Puzanov, 12608 C.) 


C. SOUTH AFRICA. -- Cyclotron in Operation. 

siniifh Africa’s first cyclotron, the only one in the ^lican 
ontinent, was formally inaugurated on. Jam 26 by fte Mu^m 
f Economic Affairs and Mines, Dr. van. I* 

IV the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research at a 

ost of about £ 100 , 000 , and forms part of the 

iboratories’ headquarters near Pretoria. (Cape Times) 
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A. CHINA - UNITED STATES. — Deadlock in Geneva 
Ambassadorial Talks. - Cliinese and U.S. Statem^ts. - 
Purser Releases of American Citizens from Cnma. - 
Repatriation of Chinese Citizens in the U.S^A. 

Following the agreement reached in September, 1955, on 
the return of U.S. and Chinese cHnlians to their respective 
countries, the Geneva talks between Mr. Alexis Jolinson {U.S. 
Ambassador in Prague) and Mr. Wang Ping-nan (Chinese 
Ambassador in Warsaw) became deadlocked over the second 
item on the agenda — ‘‘ other practical matteis at issue between 
the two sides.” On Jan. 18, 1956, after a further 18 meetings 
had been held since mid-September without any agreement 
being readied, the Chmese Foreign Ministry issued a long 
statement accusing the U.S. Government of “ dragging out 
the talks, to which the U.S. State Department replied on 
January 21. 

The two statements showed that the talks had become 
deadlocked principally over the question of Formosa. Whilst 
both sides were prepared to make a statement renouncing the 
use of force, the Chinese would not agree that such a statement 
should infringe their “ sovereign right ” to “ liberate ” Formosa. 
The United States, on the other hand, was not prepared to 
agree to any declaration on the renunciation of force unless 
Formosa was specifically mentioned in this respect, and unless 
a reservation was made regarding the “ inherent right of 
individual and collective self-defence.” 

The two statements are summarized below. 

Chmese Statement. 

As soon as agreement had been reached on the return of civilians 
of both aides (the statement said) the Chinese delegate had put 
forward two subjects for discussion under the second item of the 
agenda — the U.S. embargo on exports to China, and the question of 
preparing for Siao -American negotiations at a higher level. The 
Americana, however, had refused to proceed to any substantive 
discussion of these snhjects and had proposed on Oct. 8 that the two 
coxmtriea should make a joint declaration renouncing the use of force 

The Chmese statement added ; “ If the so-called declaration 

renounciiig the use of force means that China and the U S.A. should, 
in accordance with the purposes and prmciplea of the U.N. Charter, 
settle peacefully disputes between them without resorting to force, 
then it is precisely what China has consistently advocated ** However, 

the question of the non-use of force in the international relations 
between Chma and tbe U.S.A. should m no way be mixed up with 
the domestic affairs of either China or the United States. So far as 
the question of Taiwan [Rormosal is concerned, the occupation of 
China’s territory by the U.S.A. is an International dispute between 
Ohma and the U.S.A., whilst the liberation by tbe Chmese people of 
their own territory of Taiwan is China’s sovereign right and mtemal 
affair. The Chmese Government has repeatedly declared that it 
would strive for the liberation of Taiwan by peaceful means so far 
as it is possible But this internal affair of China’s cannot possibly 
be a subject of the Smo- American talks.” 

After having made their position clear in the talks, the Chmese 
had put forward on Oct. 28 the draft of an agreed declaration on 
the question of the renunciation of force, as raised by the U S 
Ambassador- This draft had proposed (i) that the two sides, in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter, should “ settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means ” and should ” refrain in their Inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political mdependence of any State ” , (ii) that 
they should agree to settle any disputes between themselves ** by 
peaceful means without resorting to the threat or use of force ” ; 
and (iii) that they should hold a conference of Foreign Ministers “ to 
settle through negotiations the question of relaxing and elimmating 
the tension in the Taiwan area.” 

The U S. representative, however, had expressed " unwillingness ” 
to make specific reference to the U N. Charter in the announcement, 
or to have it provide explicitly for the holding of a Sino-Amerlcan 
Foreign Ministers* conference, and on Nov 10 had put forward a 
U.S. draft of a joint statement. The substantive part of this had 
been a declaration by both parties that ” in general, and \^th 
particular reference to the Taiwan area,” they renounced the use of 
force ** except in individual and collective self-defence.” Such a 
declaration (the Chinese statement declared) was an attempt ” to 
confuse the international dispute between China and the U.S.A. in 
the Taiwan area with the domestic matter between the Chinese 
Government and the C*hiang Kai-shek clique, and a demand that 
China should accept the stahts quo of the U.S. occupation of Taiwan 
and give up its sovereign nght to liberate Taiwan.” The statement 
added : ” That is absolutely unacceptable to China. Taiwan is Chinese 
territory There can be no question of defence so far as the U.S.A. 
Is concerned. . . 

Nevertheless, in order that the talks might ” progress step by 
step,” the Chinese had put forward a new draft on Deo. 1 omitting 
aH reference to the U.N. Charter or to a meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
a'fid stating simply that the two countries were ” determined that 
t|hi6y^;8l^ould settle their disputes . . . through special negotiations 
reporting to the threat of force,” and that the two 
should continue their talks ” to seek practical and 
means for the realization of this common desire.” 


However after first refusing to make any specific comments, the 
U.S. A. had put forward a counter-proposal on Jan. 12 According to 
the two sides would announce that they would settle disputes 
between them through peaceful means ” ; that, ” without preju^ce 
to the inherent right of mdividual and collective self-defence, they 
would not resort to the threat or use of force ” in the Taiwan area 
or elsewhere ” , and that (as m the Chinese text) the two Ambassadors 
“should contmue their talks to seek practical and feasible means 
for the realization of this common end.” “ It is obvious,” said the 
Chmese statement, “ that in substance there is no difference wha,tso- 
ever between this counter-proposal of the American side and its 


rejected long ago.” 

On the question of the return of emhans of both sides to their 
respective oountnes, the Chinese statement accused the USA of 
«< QQjj^-jjjimously hagghng ” over the implementation of the agreement, 
and of violating it by failing to furmsh China with a complete list 
of names and other information concerning Chmese residents and 
students m the U.S A, “ thus making it diffiouli. for India to carry 
out the tasks of a third country [i.e as mediator in the repatriation 
of U.S. and Chmese nationals] specified in the agreement ” The 


statement added 

“ . There are tens of thousands of Chmese in the United States 

Owing to contmued obstructions and threats by the American side, 
in violation of the agreement, the great majority of them have up 
to now not been able, or have not dared, to apply for return to Chma 
As for the Americans in Chma, their number was not very large to 
begin with. During the Sino-Ainencan talks, out of the 59 law-ahidmg 
Americans in Chma. all 16 who applied have been permitted to depart 
Even among the 40 Americans who committed offences against the 
law m China, 27 have been released before the completion of their 
sentences as a result of the lement policy of the Chinese Government 
In spite of these facts, the American side still kept raising groundless 
charges m the talks. This can only be interpreted os an attempt to 
shirk its responsibihty for violating the agreement and to manufacture 
a pretext for dragging out the talks.” 

In conclusion, the Chmese statement stressed that the tension in 
the Formosa area was the key issue between the two countries, and 
that “ the root of the tension is the U.S. armed occupation of China’s 
territory ” It claimed that China had constantly been striving through 
the Ambassadorial talks to find a ” practical and feasible moans ” of 
settling this dispute, whilst alleging that the U.S. side had ** deliber- 
ately dragged out ” the talks and had refused to enter into agrooinont 
on means of relaxing and eliminating tension m the area. In the 
meantime, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, had '' openly 
proclaimed recently that he would not scruple to start an atomic war 
in order to hold on to China’s territory and infringe China’s 
sovereignty.” Such threats, however, would ” not frighten the 
Chinese people into giving up their sovereign rights.” 


American Statement. 

The State Department, in reply, said that the Chinese Govornmoni 
had issued “ a misleading statement ” on the course of the Genova 
discussions, and that it was therefore nocossary that ” the record be 
set straight ” Referring first to the repatriation of civilians, the 
statement said that to date only six out of the 19 Americana for 
whom representations were being made on Sept. 10 had boon released, 
the rem^mng 13 still being held in Chinese prisons. As regards 
Chinese citizens in the U.S A., they wore all free to leave the country 
for any destination of their choosing, and not a single one had boon 
refused exit The Indian Embassy in Washington, which had boon 
designated to assist any Clnnoso who wished to leave, had not 
brought to the attention of the U S. Oovomment any case of a 
C^imese who claimed that ho was being prevented from leaving, nor 
had it stated that it was in any way bf3lng impeded In carrying out 
its functions under the terms of the agreed announooraent of Sopi. 1 0 

With regard to the Geneva discussions on the second item of the 
agenda, the U.S. statement said that it had been made clear, when 
the U.S. draft declaration of Got. 8 had boon put forward, that 
the renunciation of the use of force was not designed to commit the 
Communists to renounce the pursuit of their policies by peaceful 
means with respect to Formosa. The Chinese counter-proposal of 
Oct. 27 omitted any reference to the Formosa area or to the recognition 
of the right of self-defence, but inserted a provision about an immediate 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. It had not boon acceptable to the 
U S.A because it would have made it possible for the Communists 
to claim that the proposal did not apply to the Formosa area, “ which 
Is the very place against which the Communist threats are directed,” 
and to claim further that the U.S A. had renounced the riglit to use 
force in self-defence. The U.S. representative, moreover, had pointed 
out that “ consideration of higher-level meetings was neither Oippro- 
priate nor acceptable under existing circumstances.” 

The revised U.S. draft declaration of Nov, XO hnd made it clear 
“ that the rennnolatlon of the use of force was without prcludice to 
the peaceful pursuit of its policies by either side ; that It had general 
application, but supplied particularly to the Taiwan area ; and that 
it did not deprive either side of the right of eolf-defenco.” This had 
been rejected by China, and the Chinese counter-proposal of Dec^ 1, 
while representing an advance over their previous proposal hy 
dropping the proposal for a Foreign Ministers* meeting In favouc of 
continuing the ambassadorial discussions, had still pointedly omitted 
any references to the Formosa area and to recognition of the right 
of self-defence. In a further effort to reach agreemont, the U.S. 
representative had on Jan. 12 suggested two simple amendments to 
the Chinese counter-proposal — the insertion of the words ” without 
prejudice to the inherent right of Individual and oolleotivo self- 
defence ”, and of the words ” in the Taiwan area or elsewhere.” 
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Tb.e U.S. statement said that two points must be made clear with 
regard to Formosa ‘‘ First, the Umted States is not occupying 
Taiwan, and Taiwan has newer been a part of Communist China. 
The claims of Conmnmist China and the contentions of the U.S A. 
with respect to this area are well known, and constitute a maior 
dispute between them It is specidcally with respect to this dispute 
that the USA has proposed the principle of renunciation of force 
and the settloinent of differences by peaceful means This is the 
principle which the Gonmnnusts say they have accepted In this 
connexion the USA, has made completely clear that in renouncing 
the use of force neither side is relmquishmg its obDectives and pohcies 
but only the use of force to attam them. 

‘‘ Secondly, the USA. has rights and responsibilities in tbe Taiwan 
area , also it has a mutual defence treaty. Accordingly it is present 
in the Taiwan area. The Communist refusal to state that the renuncia- 
tion of force 18 without prejudice to the right of self-defence against 
armed attack can only be interpreted as an attempt to induce the 
U S A to agree that, if attacked, it will forego the right to defend 
its lawful presence in this area The right of individual and collective 
self-defence against armed attack is inherent. It is recogm/5ed in 
international law , it is specifically affirmed in the U.N Charter 
No country can be expected to forego this right Indeed, the Com- 
munists should be as anxious to preserve this right as is the Umted 


States 


In conclusion, the U S. statement said that the Ambassadorial 
talks had made the following points clear 

(1) Four months after the Communists announced that they 
would adopt measures to permit Americans in China to return to the 
U S.A , 13 Americana are still held m Communist prisons. 

** (2) The U S A. proposed tiiat the parties should renounce the 
use of force without jireiudice to the right of individual and collective 
self-defence against armed attack, in order that the discussions 
might take place free from the throat of war. 

(3) The U S.A. made it clear that this renunciation would not 
prejudice either side in the pursuit of its objectives and pohcies by 
peaceful means. 

“ (4) The Communists, while stating that they accept the principle 
of the renunciation of force, have deprived such acceptance of its 
value by refusing to agree that it is without prejudice to the right 
of individual and ooEeotivo self-defence iigainst armed attack, and 
that it is applicable to the Taiwan area 


“ In short, the Communists so far soom willing to renounce force 
only if they are first conceded the goals for which they would use 
force. 

“ The United States for Its part, intends to persist in the way of 
poaoe Wo sock the now overdue fulfilment by the Chinese Com- 
munists of tholr undertaking that the Americans now m China 
should bo allowed expeditiously to return. . . Wo shaU also seek with 
porsevoranoo a meaningful renunciation of force, particularly in the 
Taiwan area.*" 

A further Chinese statement, issued in Peking on Jan. 24, 
reiterated the previous Chinese claims about the status of 
Formosa ; asserted that the “ new China ” had ^ succ^c^d 
to China’s entire territory and sovereignty ’’—an mdisj^table 
fact ” which “ no statement by the XJ.S. State Department 
can alter ” ; and warned the United States that it must take 
responsibility for “ all the consequences ” if the Geneva talks 
broke down. “ The real intention of the American side, it 
declared, “is to mamtain and aggravate the tension m the 
Formosa area and to pursue its so-called brink of war policy 
of intimidation.” 

Twenty-four U.S. nationals were released from China 
between Sept. 16 and Dec. 20, 1955 (eight of those whose 
release had been promised on Sept. 6, the teji whose release 
had been announced on Sept. 10, a^ six of the remainmg 
19 listed as still under detention in China), whilst 51 Chinese 
from the IT.S.A. arrived at Hong Kong on -Ian .11 m route for 
China. Most of the released Americans complained of having 
been imprisoned on false charges of “ e^ionage. , . . 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (I44I5 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. ~ Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in January. - Increase of $29,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar 
of $29,000,000 after taking account of (“) . 

$6,000,000 in U.S. defence aid, (6) the payment 

to the European Payments Union, 

the December deficit which had to be settled m 

and (c) the payment of $2,000,000 under bilateral settlements 

with creditor of the E.P.U. As a result of **1®^ 

—the first increase in the reserves since April 19^^ 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose to $ 2 , 149 , 000,000 
on January 81, 1950. 

Provisional figures for the B.P.U. 
showed that the U.K. had a deficit of $11,200,000 (£4jO(»,TOO), 
which would be settled in February *ree-qua^rs m gold or 
dollars and one-quarter by an increase inthe U.K. deht to me 
Union.-(Trea8uxy Press Office) (Pnev. rep. E.) 


B. SUDAN. — All-Party Government. 

An all-party national Government was formed in Khartoim 
on Feb. 2 by the Prime Minister, Mr. Ismail Azhari. Negotia- 
tions for the formation of an all-party administration had been 
m progress since November, and particularly smee the defeat 
of Mr. Azhari’s Government in the Sudanese Parliament in 
January. The composition of the new Cabmet was as follows : 

*Mr. Ismail Azhari (National Prime Minister and Mims- 

Unionist) - . . ter of Interior. 

*Mr. Mubarek Zarrouk (National External Affairs and 

Umonist) . Justice. 

*Mr. Ibrahim el-Mufti (National Trade, Industry, and 

Unionist) . . Supply. 

*Mr. All Abdel Rahman (National 

Umonist) . Education. 

’^Mr. Hanimad Tawfik (National 

Umonist) . Commumeations. 

’^Dr. Aimn el-Sayed (National 

Uniomst) . Health, 

*Mr- Buth Dm (National Umonist) Animal Resources. 

♦Mr. Santmo Deng (National 

Umonist) . Stores and Equipment. 

Mr. Abdullah Kliahl(Uinma Party) Defence and Public Works. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ahmed (Independent) Finance. 

Mr. Benjamin Lowki (Liberal) . . Mineral Resources. 

Mr. Mirghani Hamza (Liberal Agriculture and 
Socialist) . Irrigation, 

Mr. Mohamed Nur el-Dm 

(Unionist) . . . Local Government. 

Mr. Yousif el-Agab (Republican 

Socialist) . . . Minister without portfoho. 

Mr, Stanislaus Abdulla Payasama 

(Liberal) . Mechanical Transport. 

Mr. Ziada Arbab (Uniomst) . . Social Affairs. 

* Member of previous Cabinet. 

The Cabinet thus comprised eight National Unionists (the former 
Government party, led by Mr. Azhari) and eight members of the 
former Opposition. Of the latter, Mr Abdullah Khalil is leader of 
the Umma Party , Mr Mohamed Nur el- Din was the leader of that 
section of the National Unionist Party which favoured union with 
Egypt, and had been dismissed by Mr. Azhari in June 1965 owing 
to disagreement over Sudanese policy towards Egypt (see 14377 A) j 
whilst Mr. Mirgham Hamza had resigned from Mr Azhari's Govern- 
ment in December 1954 because he favoured a more independent 
policy m relations with Egypt (see 13969 A) Mr Ibrahim Ahmed, 
the new Finance Mimster, is a prominent supporter of the Umrna 
Party but is not a member of Parliament, and was hence shown in 
tho official list as an Independent. 

Japan, officially recognized the independence of the Sudan 
on January 6. — (Sudan Diplomatic Mission, London) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14559 A ; Independence, 146^4 A.) 


C. WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. — 
Vienna Headquarters closed by Austrian Government. 

The Austrian Minister of the Interior (Herr Oskar Helmer) 
issued an order on Feb. 4 withdrawing legal recognition from 
the Communist- dominated World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and “ dissolvmg” the WFTU’s headquarters in Vienna. The 
premises were closed down by the Austrian police two days later. 
Herr Helmer declarod that the WFTU— which he described as 
an agglomeration of Communist -orientated trade unloTis of various 
soxmtriee had abused Austrian hospitality by engaging in propa- 
rauda against countries with whom Austria maintained diplomatic 
eolations and who, like Austria herself, were members of the United 
Nations. By these actions the WFTU had exceeded its legitimate 
sphere of activity, endangered the interests of the Austwan Republic, 
and therefore failed to fulfil the conditions under which it had been 
registered as a society under Austrian law. (This re^stration had 
only taken place after the ending of the occupation.] In parucuiar, 
it had issued publications and bulletins of a political character, for 
dissemination abroad, criticizing conditions in friendly countries, 
and had thereby overstepped the limits of its proper activities It 
had boon hoped that the WFTU would have respected Austria s new 
status after the sig^ng of the State treaty and the ending of the 
occupation, but it was apparent that the Federation was not prepared 
to respect the obligations arising from Austria’s neutrality 

In announcing the closing-down of the Vienna headquarters of the 
WFTU, Herr Helmer declared that “ we shall not allow Austria to 
become a meeting-ground for foreign agents/* nor would the Govern- 
ment tolerate our country becoming a field for propaganda war. 

M. Louis Saillant, the French secretary-general of the 
\iT?T:U, described the Austrian Government’s action m an 
“ attack on trade union freedom,” and announced that the 
Federation would estabUsh its headquarters in another country. 
The headquarters of the WFTU had been established in 
Vienna since 19.51, after having been exp^M from i*ar«. 
(Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. W J.T.U., 11631 
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A. EASTERN EUROPE. — Prague Meetmg of Warsaw 
Treaty Powers. - East German Army admitted to Joint 
Military Command. - Budapest Meeting of Hast European 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance. 

The Political and Consultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization held a two-day meetmg in Prague on 
Jan. 27-28 which was attended by the Foreign and Defence 
Mmisters of all the eight signatories to the Warsaw Treaty 
— ^the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumama, Bulgaria, Albania, and Eastern Germany — and also 
by the Premiers or Deputy Premiers of some of the countries. 
The Soviet delegation was headed by M. Molotov and Marshal 
Zhukov, whilst Marshal Kornev was present m his capacity 
as Supreme Commander of the armed forces of the Warsaw 
Treaty Powers. The People’s Republic of Chma was repre- 
sented by an observer, as at the founding conference in Warsaw. 

The following decisions were taken at the Prague meeting, 
as announced in a communique ; 

(1) Contmgents of the new East German Army (see 14701 A) 
would be incorporated in the unified command of the Warsaw 
Treaty Powers. The East German Defence Minister (Herr 
Stoph) would become a deputy commander under Marshal 
Kornev. 

[Although Eastern Germany signed the Warsaw Pact in 1955, her 
participation in the nmfied command was deferred at the tune for 
later consideration. Following the creation of a National People’s 
Army ” m Eastern Germany, a formal request for the admission of 
the German Democratic Repnbhc to the jomt command was made to 
the Prague meetmg by Herr Ulbricht (First Deputy !lSpermer m the 
East German Government), and was agreed to by the other member- 
countries. The Defence Ministers of the “ Warsaw Treaty ” 
countries are deputy commanders of the jomt -mili tary organization ] 

(2) The Political and Consultative Committee would meet 
whenever necessary, and m any ease not less than twice a 
year, “ to discuss questions resultmg from the application of 
the Warsaw Treaty.” The chairmanship would rotate between 
the various coimtries. 

(3) Two subsidiary bodies would be set up with headquarters 
m Moscow : (i) a Permanent Commission which would make 
recommendations on questions of foreign policy, and (li) a 
Secretariat whose staff would be drawn from all the member- 
coimtnes. 

A jomt declaration was also issued m which it was proposed, 
inter aha, that neither the East German nor the West (German 
armed forces should possess atomic weapons, and that the 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization should give an 
undertakmg to solve their differences by peaceful means. 

Although denouncing the Western Powers for having created 

aggressive nuhtary blocs ” in recent years, thereby “ heightening 
the tension between nations,” the declaration spoke of ” an improve- 
ment m the international situation ’* following the Geneva meetmga 
of Heads of Government and Foreign Mimsters It affirmed that 
European peace could best be ensured by a Collective Security Treaty 
of which the NATO and Warsaw Treaty Powers should be signatories 
In the meantime, nou-aggression pacts between the U.S S R , the 
U.S A , France, and Great Bntam should be concluded, and con- 
sideration should be given to the British proposals [put forward at 
the Geneva “summit” conference by Sir Anthony Eden! lor the 
creation of a demihtanzed zone in Europe 

It was specifically proposed that the Soviet, American, French, 
and British forces in Germany should exclude nuclear weapons from 
their armament, as a step towards the “ relaxation of tension ” ; 
that, in conformity with the “ interests of the German people,” 
neither the East German nor the West German forces should possess 
such weapons , and that immediate steps should be taken to improve 
relations between neighbour-States, “ irrespective of their present 
or eventual membership of one or other military blocs ” — e g , 
between the V S.S R and Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece, Albania and 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia and the German Federal Republic. 

Speeches were made by the leaders of all delegations. M. 
Molotov declared inter alia that the Warsaw Treaty iPowers 
“ cannot accept it as a fact that the danger of war is past ” ; 
that the Eastern European countries had been obliged to con- 
cert common policies for their security because of the dangers 
arising from “ aggressive military blocs and the renewal of 
German mihtarism. ” ; and that “ the unification of Germany 
cannot be achieved except through agreement between the 
two German States.” 

The East European Council of Mutual Economic Assistance 
met m Budapest from Dec. 7-11, 1955, the meeting being 
attended by representatives of the eight member-countries— 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. It was announced 
that the Council had discussed (1) the mam trends of economic 
developifient m the member-countries during the next few 
years; the nse in standards of living already achieved, and 
matters relating to the conclusion of long-term trade agreements 


between the countries ; and (2) the question of specialization 
and co-operation in the manufacture of certam types of 
machinery and equipment, with a view to achieving greater 
production, improving quality, and lowermg costs through the 
extended application of new industrial techniques. 

(Polish Embassy Press Builetm, London - Hungarian Review, 
Budapest - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Warsaw Treaty, 
14249 A ; East European Economic Council, 9768 B.) 


B. BRAZIL. — Inauguration of President Kubitschek. 
- New Cabinet. - Senhor Kubitschek’s Visit to Europe. .. 
Abolition of Press Censorship. - Brazilian Five-year Plan. 

Senhor Juscelmo Kubitschek was formally inaugurated on 
Jan. 31 as President of Brazil for a five-year term, Senhor Joao 
Goulart being sw^orn m as Vice-President. Their election had 
been officially proclaimed on Jan. 27 by the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal, which had given the following final revised figures for 
the presidential election : Senhor Kubitschek, 3,061,000 ; 
General Tavora, 2,601,000 ; Senhor de Barros, 2,221,000 ; 
Senlior Salgado, 713,411. Senhor Goulart polled some 200,000 
votes more than his nearest rival, Senhor Milton Campos, in 
the vice-presidential election. 

Before his inauguration, President Kubitschek had made a three- 
week tour of foreign countries during which he visited 10 capitals 
and had discussions with Government leaders and officials. Leaving 
Brazil on Jan 4, he flew first to the USA. for a meeting with 
President Eisenhower at ICey West (Florida) before going on to 
Washington and New York He left the United States for the 
Netherlands on Jon 10, and on Jan 11 flew from Holland to Britain, 
where he was received in audience by Queen Elizabeth II and dined 
with Sir Anthony Eden. From Britain he went to Luxemburg 
(Jan 12), Belgium (Jan. 12-13), France (Jan. 13-15), Western 
Germany (Jan. 15-17), Italy (Jan. 17-20), Spain (Jan. 20-22) and 
Portt^al (Jan 22-23), amvmg back m Rio de Janeiro on Jan. 25 
President Kubitschek was received in audience by the Pope during 
his visit to Rome. 


President Kubitschek completed his Cabinet on Jan. 30, its 
membership being as follows : 
fSenhor Jos6 C, Macedo Soares. 

*Dr. Nereu Ramos 
Senhor Josd Maria Alkimm 
t General Henrique Teixeiia Lott 
f Admnal Antonio Alves Camara 
fBrigadier Vasco Alves Secco 
Commandant Lucio Mcira 


Senator Parsifal Harroso 
General Ernesto Dornelles 
Senhor Clovis Salgado . 
Professor Maiiricio Medeiros 


Foreign Affairs. 

Justice and Interior. 
Finance. 

War. 

Navy. 

Air. 

TVansport and Communi- 
cations. 

Labour. 

Agriculture. 

Education. 

Health. 


* Acting President prior to the inauguration of Senhor Kubitschek. 
t Held same portfolio in President Keren Ramos’s Cabinet 


The press censorship, imposed m November 1955, was 
abolished by President Kubitschek on Feb. 1 as one of his 
first acts on taking office. The state of siege, however, imposed 
on Nov. 25 for 30 days and subsequently extended to Feb. 25, 
remamed m force. A five-year plan of economic development, 
providing inter aha for a two-thirds increase in power capacity, 
the installation of a 10,000 kw. industrial atomic reactor, a 
30 per cent rise in agricultural and livestock production, and 
the establishment in Brazil of lorry, motor ear, locomotive, 
and heavy electrical equipment plants, and of shipyards, was 
also announced by President Kubitschek on I^eb. 1.— (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev- rep. Brazil, 14584 A.) 


C. SOVIET UNION - UNITED KINGDOM. — Soviet 
Proposal oa Gold Holdings of Former Baltic States. 

It was announced by Moscow Radio on Jan. 10 that the 
Soviet Union had suggested to Britain that sums still out- 
standing in compensation to two British companies formerly 
operatmg in Russia should be settled out of the former gold 
holdmgs of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, amounting to 
£5,700,000, which were frozen ” by the Bank of England 
under an Order-m-Council m July 1940, when these countries 
were occupied and subsequently incorporated m the Soviet 
Union (see 4163 A). The two British companies concerned 
were the Tetiukhe Mining Corporation and the Lena Invest- 
ment Trust, whose properties and holdings in Russia were 
seized by the Soviet Government in 1932 and 1984. A British 
Foreign Office spokesman stated on Jan. 11 that claims for 
compensation under these heads amounted to £2,500,000, 
but that they represented ordy a small part of total U.K. 
claims against the Soviet Union. The Moscow announcement 
said that the Soviet offer had been made last autumn but that 
there had been no British reply.^ — (Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. « Freezing ” of Baltic States’ Assets, 4175 E.) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Financial and. Monetary 
Policy. - Increase in Bank Rate. - Further Anti- 
inflationary Restrictions on Public Expenditure and 
Hire Purchase. - Reduction in Bread and Milk Subsidies. 
- Suspension of Industrial Investment Allowance. 

The Bank of England announced on Feb. 16 that the Bank 
Rate was being increased with immediate effect from 4^ per 
cent to 5 J per cent — ^the highest level since 1931, when it was 
raised for a while to 6 per cent. 

^ This sb^ was followed on Feb. 17 by the announcement 
Of further uanti-inflationary measures by Mr. Macmillan, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of Commons. The 
new measures included : 

Hire Purchase. Deposits on consumer goods already controlled 
were increased (as from Feb 17) from 15 to 20 per cent for fnrmture, 
floor coTermgs, cookers, cycles, and clocks, and from 33i to 50 per 
cent for radio and television sets, gramophones, washing machines, 
refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners 

Control was extended to hire purchase of oertam capital goods, 
includmg aircraft, ships, commercial vehicles, and machinery, with 
a immmum deposit of 50 per cent and a maximum repayment period 
of two years. 

Perambulators were freed from control 

Food Subsidies. The bread subsld 3 ^ now costmg about :fe50,000,000 
a year, would be out by £18,000,000, and the miHi subsidy, now 
standing at £37,000,000, would be reduced by £20,000,000 — a total 
cut of £38,000,000. The price of broad would accordingly be increased 
from 7 id. to 8 id per loaf as from Fob 26, and the price of milk by 
id. a pmt from July 1. 

Private Capital Eaependiture. The investment allowance to industry 
for capital expenditure (introduced m the 1954 Budget) would be 
suspended with immediate eflieot, and the former imtial allowances 
restored Investment allowance would still be granted, however, 
where a definite contract had already been placed for the purchase 
or construction of capital assets, and for capital expenditure on 
shipbuilding and scientific research 

Capital Issues. - Bank Credits. The Capital Issues Committee 
would bo instructed to follow a “vigorously critical attitude ” to new 
issues, and its consent would be recommended only imder pressure of 
dofliuto urgency for current requirements “ Loopholes ** arising out 
of the absence of control for capital issues below £50,000 were imder 
review by the Government. 

Banks would be asked to continue their efforts to reduce advances, 
and businesses would be urged to finance development out of their 
own resources. 

Public Expenditure. The programmes of the nationalized industries 
for 1956 would he cut by a further £50,000,000 ,* capital spending 
by the Government would be reduced by over £20,000,000 ; and 
local authority prO 30 cts would be restricted by severely restraining 
loan sanctions. The hospital hmlding programme would go on as 
announced, but some school buildmg would be postponed, although 
the total amount authorized would not be cut- 

The Chancellor’s speech, m which he gave a survey of the 
Civil and Defence Estimates for the next financial year 
(1956-57), was as follows ; 

The Government has come to the conclusion that further 
measures are needed to deal with the overload which has put such 
a strain on our balance of payments I propose to give a brief explana- 
tion of the measures wo have taken and propose to take When the 
debate takes place, there will be an opportunity to develop at greater 
length the reasons why we think them necessary. I wiU confine my 
remarks today to a factual review. 

Before, however, dealing with the wider field, I should like to 
refer to the current expenditure of the central Government The 
expenditure which we propose for 1966-57 is made known m the 
Defence White Paper and in the Civil Vote on Account, which are 
both pubhshed today. I should like to say a word about the new 
figures 

The Defence total will be £1,499,000,000 net, as against the original 
EstimatOB of £1,494,000,000 for 1955-56 As the White Paper wih 
show, wo have carried out a comprehensive and forward-looking 
review of our defence effort In this we have had regard both to 
the needs of the new strategic situation and to the dangers of over- 
loading the economy with the cost oC defence, whether m terms of 
manpower, materials or money. The total Estimates for Defence 
would have been much lower hut for the increases in Service pay and 
emoluments, which are to cost £67,000,000 In all 

The Civil Estimates, at £2,481,000,000 show an increase of 
£112,000,000 over the original Estimates for 1955-56 , of the increase, 
the Social Services account for £99,000,000. 

It will bo seen that the total estimates, defence and civil, are 
£117,000,000 more than those presented at this time last year. This 
represents a rise of about 3 per cent in money This, at a period of 
higher coats, is actually a fall in real terms — that Is, in demand on 
labour and materials. If the Government had not exercised the 
most rigorous check, tho increases in Service and Civil Service pay, 
in wages generally, and in the costs of all the supplies needed for the 
Government services, would of themselves have carried the total of 
the Estimates to far higher figures. But we have made vigorous and 


snstamed eSorts, initiated by the Lord Privy Seal and contmued by 
me smee I took up my present office, with the help of aH my colleagues, 
to reduce the total The fact is that rises in Education, the Health 
Service, and Service Pay more than account for the net total merease. 
Over the rest of the field, notwithstanding developments such as 
those of Atomic Energy and roads, we have brought the total 
^timates below this year’s figure. 

We shall continue our efforts to reduce the total of pubhc expendi- 
ture and shall not hesitate to ask the country to accept a reduction 
of existing services if we judge it at any time proper and expedient 
to do so. We shall also pursue a oontmuous search for further 
administrative economies We have already carried this so far that, 
short of changes m pohey, such economies cannot yield large sums ; 
but as an earnest of our intentions I would remind the House that 
in his speech at Bradford(see 14639 A) the Prune Mimster saidthatour 
taiget was a reduction in the staffs of Government Departments by 
a further 10 000 to 15,000 This work is bemg put in hand. 

Now I come to the wider problem There is general agreement that 
the combined demands of mvestment and consumption are growing 
too fast for our economic health This has held back our exports, 
swollen our imports, forced us into a balanoe-of -payments deficit, 
helped to reduce our reserves by a quarter, and driven up our domestic 
price level After much study during the past few weeks of develop- 
ments under all these heads, it is clear to me that something more 
must be done, in addition to the measures taken by the Government 
m the course of last year. The more quickly we are able to act, the 
more effective will be the results We must make an even more 
determined attack on the roots of the trouble and enforce still 
further reductions m investment and consumption 

I will state first the measures which are bemg taken m the monetary 
field. As the House knows, the Bank of England yesterday increased 
the Bank ;Hate from 4^ to 5i per cent I regard this as a timely 
move which will reinforce the further disinflationary measures on 
which the Government have decided Next, the reduction in bank 
advances has accomphshed a good deal, but I must look to tho banks 
to continue their efforts to reduce the total of their advances. Similarly 
I look to the Capital Issues Committee to maintain a vigorously 
critical attitude towards all applications The Committee should 
recommend consent only where they are satisfied that the purpose 
has a definite urgency under current requirements; where such 
urgency is not proved, they need not be moved by the argument that 
tho apphoant has comnutted himseK to the development m advance 
of Treasury consent 

Credit restrictions are designed to slow down mvestment and 
consumption in the private sector of the economy. I would also 
appeal to businessmen who are able to finance inv^tment out of their 
own resources to apply the same teats as to the t.immg and rate of 
their investment as if they had to borrow. 

Meanwhile I have given careful thought to the question whether 
it is right, m present conditions, to contmne the mvestment and 
initial allowances. I have reached the conclusion that I should 
suspend the investment allowance and in its place restore the former 
mitial allowances I propose that as a general rule no mvestment 
allowances shall he given m respect of capital expenditure becoming 
due and payable after today but that such expenditure should 
qualify for the rate of initial allowance m force in 1953. There will 
be two classes of exception. In the first place, where a defimte con- 
tract has already been placed for the purchase or construction of 
capital assets, tho investment allowance will stOl be given m respect 
of the relevant expenditure when it becomes payable. Secondly, 
capital expenditure on the construction of ships and on scientific 
research assets will continue to qualify for investment allowance. 
The necessary resolutions and legislation will be brought forward In 
the Budget and the Fmance BiU. 

Again, we have reviewed the Orders regulating the terms of hire 
purchase. We propose to tighten up the present arrangements in 
three ways First, the minimum down payments for consumer goods 
will be moreased from the present 13 per cent and 33 1 per cent to 20 
per cent and 60 per cent respectively. Maximum periods of repayment 
will remam unchanged Second, power will be taken to control hiring 
of certam of these goods. Third, the control will be extended to a 
comprehensive range of capital goods subject to a 50 per cent down 
payment and maximum repayment period of two years. We expect 
these changes to restrict credit over a wide field I regret the need 
for these changes, which will disappoint many people. But at a 
time when we are restricting borrowmg for investment and pro- 
duction, we must also restrict borrowing for purchase. We must aB 
join in the battle against inflation. 

But the Government must also play its part in this campaign 
through the pubhc authorities and departments over which it has 
control. I have therefore made a full review of aU these plans with 
the Ministers concerned. XJseful works already started must be 
completed with all expedition. But we shall take measures to Impose 
delay on some works not yet started so as to reduce, as quickly and 
by as much as possible, our demands on productive industry, 
especially building and heavy engmeering, 

I will deal first with the nationalized mdustries. As a result of 
previous requests, they had already reduced then programmes of 
capital expenditure m 1956 before submitting them to their appro- 
priate Ministers, They have readily co-operated further and by 
reassessing priorities and by re-phasing they have now further 
reduced their programmes, as submitted, by just under £50,000,000 
In the result, the total capital requirements of the Fuel and Power 
industries should be some £20,000,000 less than in 1955, though 
investment in coal production will in fact be higher. On the other 
hand, the British Transport Commission, although they have agree<^ 
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to substantial reductions in their 1956 programmes, must spend 
more than in 1955 in order to make a start with their major plan 
tor re-etiuippmg and speeding up the railways. The contributions 
of the various authorities are : 

Central Electricity Authority and the two Scottish 
Electricity Boards 
Gas Coimcil and Area Boards 

National Coal Board (on items other than, coal pro- 
duction 

British Transport Commission 
Airways Corporations and Airports 
B.B.C. and I.T.A. ... 


£13,750,000 

£5,000,000 

£5,000,000 

£22,000,000 

£2,250,000 

£1,500,000 


Next, capital expenditure financed direct by the Central Govern- 
ment will he reduced by over £20,000,000 m all below what had been 
planned for 1956. Towards this the Post Office, by rearranging its 
programmes, will find £5,250,000 ; and the restriction of storage 
facilities and stockpiling for Home Befence will save £10,000,000 
on the origmal plan. The New Town Corporations are also being 
asked to defer the starting of new capital projects wherever possible 
We do not propose any change In the programme of hospital budding 
already announced. 

The same prmciples must be applied t o the capital programmes of 
Local Authorities. As regards Housmg, the Government’s proposals 
have been embodied m the Bill now before the House. As regards 
Education, the changes which the Ministers concerned are maldng 
in the school budding programmes affect only timmg The progra m me 
stands. But the 1955-56 programmes of the local authorities are 
seriously in arrears. It is therefore prudent to make room m the 
1956-57 programmes for starting the carry-over from the current 
year. For this purpose a control of starts will be necessary The 
Minister of Education will therefore postpone untd 1957-58 a pro- 
portion of the 1956-57 programme of starts. The Secretary of State 
will take the corresponding action m Scotland. My right honourable 
friends wiH shortly issue circulars to Tjocal Authorities explaining 
these arrangements m detail. The grant of loan sanctions fur othei 
capital schemes of Local Authorities will have to he severely re- 
strained, save where there are exceptional circumstances. The 
sanctioning Ministers will he sendmg out circulars to explam the 
new arrangements for the services with which they are concerned. 

Finally, I must refer agam to the question of the current expenditure 
of the central Government. This is part of the total demand on our 
resources, and we cannot allow any expenditure for which there is 
not full justification. 

So far nearly all the decisions of the Government, whether in the 
monetary or m the physical sphere, bear principally on investment 
We regret the need for this ; but even mvestment, on which our 
future prosperity depends so much, cannot be allowed to ontrim 
our resources of men and materials or to make excessive demands on 
the balance of payments. 

Nevertheless, it would not be right to put the whole burden on the 
future, especially when we are paying out large sums to encourage 
consumption. In present circumstances, with full employment and 
high wages, it is difficult to justify the continuance of these general 
consumer subsidies on their present scale. At the same time a 
period of reasonable stabihty in prices remams a primary aim of 
Government pohoy ; and the progressive reduction of these subsidies 
must take place consistently with that aim The bread subsidy, 
which amounts to about 2 id. on the 7 id- loaf, costs about £40,000,000 
a year. Ordmary milk — am not speakmg of school or welfare 
milk — is subsidized to the extent of £37,000,000 a year As a first 
step, the Government have decided to reduce the subsidy on bread 
by Id. on tbe 7 id. loaf This will operate as from Feh. 26, and will 
represent an immediate reduction m the subsidy at the rate of some 
£18,000,000 a year. The retail price of milk wiil be put up by id. a 
pint as from July 1 The saving will be at the rate of some £20,000,000 
a year. These proposals do not, of course, affect the cost of welfare 
or school milk to mothers and children. 

The immediate increase in the price of bread amounts to an increase 
of 0.6 of a point m the cost-of-hvmg index. The milk increase in 
July will amoimt to 0.4 of a pomt But these movements, although 
important, are not the true test of our measures. The real effect 
must be judged m the hght of the general success or failure of the 
national campaign against infiatlon. 

I have now completed my account of the results of the review 
which the Government have made of the whole range of public 
expenditure, capital and current. The reductions we have been 
able to make in the capital expenditure of the Government and of 
the nationalized industries will reduce the pressure of demand In 
1956 by some £70,000,000. The savings on the food subsidies will 
amount to £38,000,000. To these must be added — ^though I cannot 
put a figure on them at this stage — the reductions In outlay which 
wiU result from the reph asing of Local Authorities’ capital expenditure. 
Finally, we must expect that the contmumg, and — ^m the case of 
hire purchase — ^the stlU tighter restriction of credit, coupled with 
the increase in the Bank Rate, will achieve a more definite slowlng- 
down of demand from private industry and the consumer. 

I have made this statement today to give hon. members good 
time to think over its contents before the debate on February 20. 
I trust that hon. members, in considering it, wiU bear in mind this 
one thing We are attempting to grapple with inflation, an obstinate 
and gravely serious problem which has beset us ever since the war> 
and has not been fully mastered at any time by any Government. 
Yet it must be mastered if our personal lives are not to he darkened 
by oonttnual anxiety and uncertainty, and our country’s position in 
the world steadily undermined. 


Though our measures are restrictive, our purpose is positive and 
constructive. We want to call a halt to the prospect of a general 
contmumg rise m costs, so that the constant upward pressure on 
prices will be relieved We want to safeguard the internal purchasing 
power of the pound, so that the shopping money will go as far at the 
end of the year as it does at the beginning. We want fixed incomes 
to mean what the figures say and not be reduced by a, dwindling of 
the value of the money they represent We want to fiU the gap 
between our exports and our imports by successful trading, not by 
draining onr gold and dollar reserves. We want to go further than 
that and bmld up the strength and efCectiveness of the whole Sterlmg 
Area by mcreasmg onr reserves. We want in fact to safeguard the 
strilimg gams in onr standard of Life that have been achieved since 
the end of the war, and to lay a firm foundation for renewed progress 
Never before has the standard of hving been so high or general 
wefi-bemg so widespread Never before has every individual home 
had so great a stake in the continued prosperity and solvency of 
Britain I beheve, therefore, that although these measures will 
necessarily result m some sacrifice or some disappointment, they win 
be accepted as wise and timely.” 

The Chancellor replied to a number of questions after making 
his statement to the House of Coxumons. 

Asked by Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab ) whether he intended to 
remtrodnce bnildmg licensing m order to stop “ frivolous buildmg 
expenditure,” Mr. Macmillan said * “ We have no intention of 
mtrodncing the old buildmg hoence system, which had practically 
broken down when it came to an end a year or two ago With a. 
very high proportion of total bmlding — over 90 per cent — on housing 
or factories, it is doubtful whether it is worth having ” 

Mr. Clement Davies (L ) asked why the Chancellor had delayed 
his measures, although the Government must have known about the 
weak economic position for some considerable time. Mr. Macmillan 
replied : “ One of the steps upon which we rely is the Bank Rate. 
I would have been very much averse — and so were tho authorities — 
to raising it by itself until we were in a position to fortify it by the 
general Government decisions. Baismg the Bank Rate a few weeks 
after I had taken office would have been regarded abroad as a sign 
of weakness and fear, while I beheve now, combined with these 
measures, it will be regarded as a sign of strength.” 

Mr. Bcllcnger (Lab.) asked whether it was intendod to maintain 
the £50,000 limit below which it was not necessary to obtain the 
authority of the Capitol Issues Committeo, and whether there was 
not some evidence that this llroit was being oircumvontod by certam 
companies, particularly in hire-purchase, through tho flotation of 
several £50,000 companies Mr. Macmillan rephed that this loophole 
was under review, but added “ I should hesitate to make a general 
Ime reducing tho £50,000 limit, because it would bo Inconvenient 
to administer.” 

Replying to Mr. Douglas Jay (Lab.), who asked whether it was 
proposed to raise old-age pensions and national assistance rates in 
view of the cut in the bread and milk subsidies, Mr. Macmillan 
replied that national assistance rates had only recently been increased 
” to a figure which takes account of a greater increase than is covered 
by my proposals ” 

Mr. Crossman (Lab.) asked whether the £70,000,000 which Britain 
might have to pay for the British Army of tho Rhine in the next 
financial year was Included in tho Chancellor’s calculations. In 
reply, Mr. Macmillan said that the Government were allowing for the 
receipt of £50,000,000 from the German Federal Government When 
Mr. Strachey (Lab.) asked : Why does the Chancellor think ho can 
bring in an Item of £50,000,000 for German support coats into his 
calculations ? ”, and added . ** Arc his other osculations likely to 
be as unfounded as that appears to be ? ” Mr. Macmillan replied : 
** Mr. Strachey must think it very odd if I were to embark on negotia- 
tions by starting to write oft a figure before w© began. ” (Mr. Straohey’s 
remarks referred to statements made by Dr. Schftfier, the Federal 
German Finance Minister, that Western Germany would no longer 
make any contributions for the upkeep of tho British, French, and 
TJ.S. forces on German soil — a question on wMoh negotiations are 
in progress between the three Western Allies.] 

Further details of the Government’s decisions were announced 
on the same day, as follows : 

Local Government Expenditure. The curtailing of capital expendi- 
ture by local authorities was the subject of a communication by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government to all local authorities 
in England and Wales. After referriug to Government intentions 
with regard to housing and school building, the circular stated that 
in respect of other local government services, except certain major 
works on roads, loan sanctions would bo severely restricted for at 
least six months. It continued ' 

** During this period it should be assumed that there will be a 
virtual embargo on all new capital projects, or expansions of existing 
schemes, which can be deferred without risk to health, safety, or 
other vital interests. The restrictions will bo applied to oU capital 
expenditure which has not already received loan sanction, oven 
though it may already have been approved in principle or for the 
purposes of grant.” 

Hire Purchase and Credit Sales. In addition to the changes 
mentioned above, tbe new Orders on hire purchase which came into 
force on Feh. 18 contained the following provisions ; 

(1) Instalments under credit sale agreements for less than nine 
months, lor which no deposit had been required, would henceforward 
have to be paid In approximately equal payments at equal intervals. 
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(2) Goods affected by the new restrictions on rental agrreementa 
would include radio and television sets, gramophones, washing 
maohmes, vacnimi cleaners, and refrigerators. The roa.in restrictions 
were that for a hiring agreement of up to nme months, pa 3 Tnent of 
the whole of the rentals and service charges would have to be made 
before the agreement was signed. In any other hirmg agreements 
all rentals and charges payable dnrmg the first nine months would 
have to be paid in advance. 

(3) Where goods had been hired for a definite period of nine 
months or less, the Order prohibited any further hirmg of those 
goods to the person concerned, except that hirmgs for a period of 
less than one month might be extended up to a total of one month. 

(4) Exemptions from the Order mclnded (m addition to the goods 
mentioned in 14067 A) seagoing ships intended for commercial 
transportation of goods or passengers, tugs, and fishmg vessels , 
equipment for such vessels , aircraft capable of carrying more than 
10 passengers; hvestock; and medical, surgical, dental, and 
veterinary apphances, equipment, and apparatus The exclusion 
of larger seagoing ships and aircraft meant that the new restrictions 
were directed at the purchase of smaller boats, ships, and aircraft 
for pleasure purposes. 

[In the list of goods subject to hire purchase restrictions given on 
page 14333 (first column), the first series of items under the section 
“ Deposit to remain at 15 per cent ” should end with clocks and 
watches,” not “ books and watches ”] 

Public Capital Expenditure Cuts. — British Transport Commission* 

The overall cut of £22,000,000 would be aobleved by reducing 
expenditure (1) on British Railways, by £12,000,000 through 
economies on minor improvement schemes and by deferring the 
purchase of some new rolling stock ; (2) on British Road Services, 
by £9,000,000 by deferrmg the purchase of new vehicles ; (3) on 
“ other smaller schemes,” by £1,000,000. The cuts would not have 
any effect on the major development work on the modernization 
plan. As compared with this £22,000,000 cut, the recent wage 
settlement on the railways would cost £22,750,000 a year. 

National Coal Board* The outs of about £5,000,000 would be made 
by (1) reducing expenditure on inherited anofilanes ” such as 
coke-ovens and brickworks taken over from the coal ovmers, and 
(2) deferring some mining schemes which would not bo expected to 
show a return for more than 10 years. Some of the long-term develop- 
ment would cease, whilst quiok-retum investment would continue. 

Central Blectnoity Authority and Scottish Electricity Boards* The 
cuts of £13,750,000 would affect the construction of new power 
stations, reducing the completion of new generating plant in 1958 
and 1959. 

Post Office* The saving of £5,250,000 -would he effected by spreading 
out some of the longer-term projects, hut would not affect the 
arrangements for extending the telephone service in 1956. 

B*B.O. and X*T A* Dr. Charles Hill, the Postmaster-General, 
announced on Feb. 22 that both the B.B.C. and the I.T.A. had apphed 
for consent to provide a second television programme, but that the 
Government had decided to defer consideration of this matter for 
two years ; he added that such a postponement had the advantage 
that it should bo possible by then to make a better assessment of the 
influence of current technical developments, including colour tele- 
vision. Dr. Hill also stated that the £1,500,000 cut in capital invest- 
ment for broadcasting represented a reduction of the order of 20 per 
cent as compared with the original estimates, resultmg In a slowlng- 
down of the process of extending and Improving existing services. 

The Chancellor’s statement led to a further improvement in 
the value of the pound, the official sterling- dollar rate closing 
at $2.80 ft against an opening rate of $2.80J. Transferable 
sterlmg in New York closed at $2.77| — $2.77^, against 
S 2 . 77 J - $ 2 . 77 f . Sterling remamed firm on succeedmg days, the 
official sterlmg - dollar rate rising to $2,801 by Feb. 21 . 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev- rep. 14332 A ; Bank Rate, 14067 A.) 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Creation and Functions of 
Gaeltacht Department of State. 

A Bill setting up a special Department of State to promote 
the cultural, social, and economic welfare of the Irish-speakmg 
areas of the Republic (the Gaeltacht) was issued in Dublin on 
Feb. 21. The new Department — ^known as the Department of 
the GacKuc/if— will encourage the preservation and extension 
of the Irish (Gaelic) language, and will consult with and advise 
other Departments of State on matters affecting the welfare 
and progress of the Irish-speaking areas. ^ It gives the Govern- 
ment powers to define from time to time areas where the 
population is predominantly Irish-speaking and which ought 
for this reason to be included in the Gaeltacht, The Bill was 
prhited in Irish and English, being the first Irish legislative 
measure to be printed in both languages. 

The 1946 census showed that 588,725 people over the age 
of three years, or 21.2 per cent of the total population, were 
able to speak Irish as well as English, Only 40,000, however, 
spoke Irish habitually. Out of some 4,880 national schools 
in the Republic, only 486 use Irish as the medium of instruction. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) 


B. CANADA. — - Mr. Lester Pearson’s Statement on 
Canadian Policy towards Communist Cliina. 

An important statement on Canada’s attitude to Communist 
China, mdicatmg that Canada might be movmg towards 
reeogmtion of the Peking regime and towards support for its 
representation m the Urdted Nations, was made by the Secretary 
for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, in the Canadian 
House of Commons on Jan. 81, 

Mr. Pearson stated that the Canadian Govemment had been 
re-examimng- its policy with regrard to the reGOgnition of Communist 
China, and had reached the conclusion that the pohcy which they 
had been followmg was the right one — rejecting on the one hand 
immediate diplomatic recognition, but rejecting on the other hand 
the view that a Commnnist regime m Peking can never be recognised 
as the Govemment of Chma” After emphasizing that, although 

moral considerations ” were mvolved m the case of a “ ruthless 
Communist regime,” the decision was predominantly a political one 
to be taken on the basis of enlightened self-interest,” Mr. Pearson 
contmued . 

It should not, however, be assumed that Canadian recognition 
of the Peking Government-even if it were to be granted at some 
time in the future — ^would extend to the island of Formosa. As we 
see it, the legal status of Formosa is still undecided, and no step 
taken vis-A-rw the Communist regime should prejudice that issue. 
In particular, we would not be a party to any action which handed 
over the people or Govemment of Formosa against their wlIL to 
any maiifiand Government, let alone to a Communist Chinese 
Govemment. 

We condemn the cruelties and tyrannies of the Peking regime, 
and we contmue to hope that the Chinese people will one day be 
governed by a more enlightened govemment of their own choice. 
But . . we must accept the fact of Communist control of mainland 
China That is one thing we cannot fail to recognize, with the corollary 
that in certain circumstances and in our own interests we may be 
obliged to deal — as we already have been obhged to do at Geneva 
and elsewhere — ^with that Govemment in respect of certain problems 
which cannot be solved without it. Nor should we . * . base our 
policy on tbe likelihood of the Nationalist Government of CMang 
Kai-shek returning to power on the mainland Furthermore, the 
anomaly of that Govemment representmg Chma at the Umted 
Nations, with a veto that can block any action desired by tbe other 
members, is becoming moreasmgly apparent I believe also that we 
should accept no commitment to intervene on behalf of the Nationalist 
Govemment in the struggle for the Chinese offshore islands. 

“ As for Formosa, the only commitment we have is that which might 
arise out of our obUgations under the U.N. Charter. So far as diplo- 
matic Tocogmtion is concerned, we should from time to time review 
the position in the hght of conditions, of our own interests, and of 
the views of our friends and aUies. However, I beheve that we should 
not get ourselves mto such an inflexible position that a change in 
policy, if it were to be considered wise and necessary, could be 
brought about only with maximum diffl-culty.” 

Mr. Pearson added that they must not let “ this complicated 
and controversial problem of legal recognition ” distract them 
from the longer-term issues raised by the emergence of Com- 
munist China as a new and powerful force in the world. ‘‘ The 
eonsohdation and growth of Chinese power under Communist 
rule which is now taking place,” he declared, “ may be historic- 
ally as important an event as the Russian Revolution of 1917.” 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) (Prev. rep. X 4117 A.) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Exchange Control Measures. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. Louw, announced on Feb. 21 
that South Africa would not follow Britain by raismg her 
Bank Rate, but would tighten up exchange controls to prevent 
investment funds from leaving the Union to secure higher 
interest rates in Britain. In future, South African residents 
would have to report their sterlmg holdings in the same way 
as their holdings of other currencies, and would not be allowed 
to transfer funds to London for the sole purpose of earning 
higher rates of interest. No restrictions, however, would be 
placed on the transfer of funds by South African residents for 
current commercial transactions, or for the purchase in London 
of South African shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 
The repatriation of capital by non-residents of South 
Africa would also be unaffected. Mr. Louw said that the new 
regulations would be administered “ in a sympathetic spirit ” 
and that exceptions would be allowed to prevent inconvenience 
to the public. — (Times - Fmancial Times) (Prev. rep. U.IC. 

Bank Rate, 14705 A ; South African Rate, 14441 B*) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Industrial Accidents. 

The number of fatal industrial accidents (excluding accidents 
to seamen and fishermen) during 1955 was 1,351 (1,324 in 1954), 
compnsing 480 in mining and quarrying, 700 in factories, 
foundries, engmeering works, gas works, power stations, docks, 
and building operation, and 171 in the railway service. There 
were 209 fatal accidents among seamen and fishermen. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep* 140^4 A $ 14^61 A.) 
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A. ITALY. — Establishment of Constitutional Coxirt. 

After a deadlock lasting over two years, the Italian Parliament 
succeeded on Nov. 30, 1955, in electing five members of the 
Constitutional Court which, under the post-war Itahan 
Constitution, will act as the highest tribunal in the country 
on ail constitutional matters. The Constitution provided that 
the Court should consist of 15 judges — ^five appomted by 
Parliament, five nominated by the President of the Republic, 
and five nominated by the judiciary. Although the judiciary 
had earlier appomted its five nommees, President Gronchi had 
refrained from appomtmg the five presidential nommees until 
agreement had been reached on the five parliamentary nommees, 
for whose election a three-fifths majority was required m a 
joint session of both Houses. 

Although joint sessions of^the Italian Paxhament had been held 
for this purpose in 1953 and" 1954, party differences prevented any 
of the candidates from obtaining the necessary three-fifths majority 
At a jomt session on Nov. 15-16, 1955, however, two parliamentary 
nominees were elected to the Constitutional Cou^ after four ballots 
— Professor Amhrosim (professor of constitutional law m the 
University of Rome), whose candidature was sponsored hy the 
Christian Democrats, and Professor Branci (professor of admimstrative 
law in the University of Siena), who was sponsored by the Left-wing 
(Nenni) Socialists. 

Further disagreements arose, however, on the election of the 
remaining three parhamentary nominees. Whereas the Christian 
Democrats claimed the right to a second nominee, the other parties 
of the Government coahtion (Liberals and Repubhcans) claimed 
one of the three remaining nominations, whilst both the Left-wing 
and Right-wmg groups (i.e. the Communists and Nenm Sociahsts on 
the one hand, and the Monarchists and neo-Fascist M S.I. on the 
other) also demanded the right to nominate a candidate. 

After several mconolusive ballots, followed by attempts at media- 
tion by President Gronchi, and the Presidents of the Chamber and 
Senate, a compromise was eventually reached between the Govern- 
ment and Left-wmg parties whereby the Christian Democrats agreed 
to support a Communist nominee, whilst the Communists and Nenm 
Socialists agreed to vote for candidates sponsored by the Government 
parties. When the Itahan Parhament met m jomt session on Nov 30, 
the Monarchists and neo-Fascists walked out before the vote was 
taken, protesting that the agreement between the Government and 
Left-wing parties would deprive the Right-wing parties of a nominee 
in the Constitutional Court. 

The three remaining vacancies were then filled by the election of 
Professor Cappa, nominated by the Christian Democrats ; Professor 
Cassando, nominated by the Liberals ; and Professor Jager (professor 
of civil law at the University of Milan, and a Roman Cathoho), 
nominated by the Communists. The five parliamentary nominees 
in the Constitutional Court therefore comprised two (Christian 
Democrats, one Liberal, one ** Nenm Socialist, and one Communist. 

The membership of the Constitutional Court was completed 
on Dee. 4, 1954, when President Gronchi nominated the 
following five members — Senator Enrico de Nicola, the first 
post-war President of the Itahan Repubhc; Dr. Gaetano 
Azzanti, honorary president of the Court of Appeal ; Professor 
Giuseppe Capograssi, professor of the philosophy of law in the 
Umversity of Rome ; Signor Giuseppe Castelli-Avolio, a 
member of the Council of State ; and Professor Tommaso- 
Perassi, professor of mternational law m the University of Rome. 

The Constitutional Court met for the first time in Rome on 
Jan. 23, 1956, and unanimously elected Senator de Nicola as 
its President. The court’s headquarters are at the palace of 
the Consults, once the seat of the Italian Foreign Oflice, 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

B. FRANCE. — M. Poujade fined for Slander. 

M. Pierre Poujade was fined 500,000 francs (about £500) on 
Jan. 21 by a Paris court after having been found guilty of 
slandering M. Pierre Schneiter, the president of the former 
National Assembly. 

The slander concerned allegations — ^made by M. Poujade on 
various occasions during the election campaign — ^that M. Schneiter, 
while sub-prefect of Reims at the end of the war, had murdered a 
woman and appropriated for Ms own use the sum of 6,000,000 frs. 
parachuted to the Resistance movement Similar allegations had been 
made against M. Schneiter by M. L5on Dupont, a promment Poujadist, 
who had earlier been fined 400,000 frs. for slander, and M. Poujade^s 
counsel olauned that his chent had acted m good faith m repeating 
M Dupont’s charges. The court pointed out, however, that the 
allegations against M. Schneiter had been mvestigated earber and 
had been proved to be completely false. 

M. Schneiter (who did not claim any damages) was awarded 
nommal dams^es of one franc, with costs against M. Poujade. 
He was also given the right to choose five newspapers m which 
the court’s judgment should be published. M. Poujade sub- 
sequently announced that he would appeal agamst the 
verdict. (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. M. Poujade, 14681 A ; 14615 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Ford Motor Company. - 
Capital Reorganization and Public Sale of Stock. 

The trustees of the Ford Foundation announced on Nov. 7 
that the stock of the Ford Motor Company was to be reclassified 
and that shares would be offered to the public for the first 
time m the company’s history. It was stated that the Founda- 
tion itself, which owned more than 88 per cent of ail the 
outstandmg shares, planned to make a public issue of about 
15 per cent of its holdmgs “ m order to diversify its investment 
portfoho,” whilst members of the Ford family, at present 
holdmg all the votmg rights, would surrender 60 per cent of 
these rights to the holders of the shaies which would be offered 
pubhcly- 

The existing stock of the company consists of 172,645 shares of 
voting “ B ” stock, all owned by members of the Ford family and 
family mterests, and 3,322,395 shares of non-voting “ A ” stock. 
Of the latter, 3,089,908 are owned by the Ford Foundation, 190,347 
by members of the Ford family and family mterests, and 42,140 by 
108 key employees of the company (who also have options to buy m 
instalments over the next three years some 101,000 additional 
shares). The entire stock will be reclassified m throe types, each of 
wMch wiU have the same mterests per share in earnings and assets, 
but will vary as to votmg rights — ^viz , a new votmg Common stock 
(having 60 per cent of the votmg power), a new votmg “ B ” stock 
(having 40 per cent of the votmg power), and a new “ A ” stock 
without votmg rights. 

Each of the existing A ” shares will be exchanged for 15 new 
shares and each of the existing “ B ” shares for 21 new shares, 
making a total of 53,461,470 new shares The “ A ” shares owned 
by the Foundation will become new non- voting “ A ” shares, but 
will be converted mto Common stock when sold to the pubhc. The 
existing “ A ” shares owned by company employees will become 
shares of new votmg Common stock, whilst the A ” shares owned 
by members of the Ford family and their mterests wiU become shares 
of the new votmg ** B ” stock. The existing ** B ” shares owned by 
the Ford family will be exchanged for new voting “ B ” stock 

As a result of the public interest shown in the proposed share 
offer, the Ford Foundation subsequently decided to dispose 
of some 22 per cent of its holdings, instead of 15 per cent as 
ongmally planned ; 10,200,000 shares were accordingly offered 
for sale on Jan. IT, 1956, at $64.50 a share. The olfer was 
made by a syndicate of 722 underwriting houses and was 
immediately oversubscribed, each purchaser being limited 
to 200 shares. The offering — one of the largest to be made on 
the New York Stock Exchange — realized $657,900,000. 

Data filed by the Ford Motor Company with the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and published for the 
first time on Dec. 21, showed that the company had total 
assets of more than $2,400,000,000, making it the third largest 
manufacturmg enterprise m the United States. [The first two 
are the General Motors Corporation and the United States 
Steel Corporation.] In its first published statement of annual 
earnings and dollar sales (Feb. 20) the company reported that 
its profits in 1955 were $437,000,000 on total sales of 
$5,594,000,000, and were equivalent to $8.90 a share ; this 
compared with net profits in 1954 of $227,800,000 on net 
sales of $4,062,000,000. Production m 1955 reached the 
record level of 2,614,558 cars and lorries, compared with 
1,990,020 in 1954.— (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. Ford Foundation, 14606 C.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Roll of Honour of Civilian 
War Dead placed in Westminster Abbey. 

A Roll of Honour containing the names of 60,000 civilians 
killed in the United Kingdom by enemy action during the 
Second World War was placed m the custody of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster on Feb. 21 by the Duke of Gloucester, 
president of the Imperial War Graves Commission. The names 
of the civilian war dead (nearly 20,000 of whom were Londoners, 
and ranging from newly-bom infants to centenarians) are 
inscribed in six bound volumes which will be placed in a 
Memorial Case near the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior. One 
volume, over which a light will burn continually, will lie open 
in the case and a page will be turned every day. A seventh 
volume, containing the names of civilians who lost their lives 
abroad or at sea, will be added later. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — Abolition of M.V.D. Tribunal. 

The legal journal Soviet State and Law disclosed on Feb. 9 
that the secret M.V.D. tribunal which could send people to 
forced labour camps had been abolished in 1953 after Stalin’s 
death, and that all cases previously referred to it were being 
dealt with by the ordinary law courts. The tribunal had dealt 
chiefly with political offenders, and had power to pass sentences 
by administrative decree without calling for the appearance of 
the persons concerned. (Tunes - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Nation-wide DocL Strike. 

A strike of waterside workers broke out at Australian ports 
on Jan. 23 after the failure of negotiations between the ship- 
owners and the Waterside Workers’ Federation over the 
W.W^F.’s claim for increased pay. The stoppage, which lasted 
over three weeks, completely paralysed shipping movements 
at Australian ports and caused serious disruption of the 
country’s economy, including the cancellation of wool sales, the 
suspension of wheat shipments, and heavy losses to fruit growers. 

The Federation’s original demand was for a pay increase of Is id. 
an hour, as well as an increase in “ attendance money ” — ^i e. the 
amount (at present 16s. daily) paid to men who attend for work 
hut are not allotted any The shipowners had offered 6d an hour 
more, conditional on the workers abandoning certain restrictions 
and speeding up the turn-round of ships They claimed that dockers* 
pay at the leading Australian ports averaged £18. 68 4d. for a 32.7 
hour week, and that the mcrease of 6d an hour offered by the ship- 
owners would brmg the average wage up to £19 6s Id. weekly ; 
moreover, by workmg two hours’ overtime a man would be able to 
earn £29. 8s. 7d. for less than 36 hours* work 

Mr. Menzies (the Commonwealth Prime Munster) appealed on 
Jan. 23 for a speedy resumption of work, and gave a warmng of the 

evil consequences for the Australian economy ** which a prolonged 
strike would entail This appeal, however, proved fruitless, the 
W W P. refusing an offer by the employers to submit the dispute 
to arbitration On Jan 27 Mr Justice Ashburner, of the Sydney 
Arbitration Court, granted the shipowners* application for an order 
declaring the strike illegal, and on Jan. 31 the Federal Minister of 
Labour (Mr Holt) gave a warning that the Government would have 
to consider introducing emergency measures, including appropriate 
legislation, if the strike continued. 

On the Federal Cabinet's invitation, a conference of representatives 
of the shipowners, the W W P , and the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (to which the W.W.F is affiliated) took place under Mr. 
Holt’s <jhairmanship on Feb 2. The employers insisted on the 
submission of the dispute to arbitration, and Mr. Holt accordingly 
proposed (1) that Mr Justice Ashburner should be invited to preside 
at a further conference with a view to reaching a mutually acceptable 
settlement which would bo registered with the Arbitration Court , 
(2) that if a settlement could not be reached v-oluntanly, the parties 
should agree to Mr. Justice Ashburner’s arbitration on the sum 
(not less than 6d an hour) to bo awarded as fair compensation for 
the W W.F.’s acceptance of the shipowners* conditions, or of such 
of them as the judge shall determine are proper ** , (3) that every 
effort should be made to resume work on Feb 6, and that the 3 udge 
should be asked to proceed with the conference as soon as this had 
been done ; (4) that the shipowners should agree that some increase 

la attendance money was justified, and Mr Justice Ashburner be 
requested to decide the amount as quickly qb possible. 

Although these proposals were accepted by the shipowners, they 
were rejected by the W W F. and the A.O T U. The W.W.F. offered 
to call off the strike if the shipowners would agree either (o) to an 
increase of 9d. an hour, or (6) to the submission of the dispute to a 
judge of the Arbitration Court as a straight wage Issue, asWng 
him to award between 6d. and Is. an hour but to exclude altogether 
the review of working conditions desired by the shipowners. 

The Minister for Trade (Mr. MoFwen), discussing the effects of the 
stoppage on Feb. 5, stressed that while Australia was running up 
Mile for imports ot the rate of about £A65,000,000 a month, goods 
intended for export were piling up on the wharves at the rate of 
£A2,000,000 a day. The strike was causing hardship 
Australian industries, which could not get delivery of the imports 
they had already paid for, and could not export their products. 
Something like £A16, 000,000 worth of orders for vdieat 
" looked like being lost ” because exporters could not meet delivery 
dates ; butter storages were overflowing ; moat storages were luu 
and abbattoirs were bomg shut down; and fruit was 
cold stores because tbe picking of fruit crops had already begun. 
The physical problem of clearing tbe wharves of incoming cargoes 
was so difficult that shipowners had been 
emergency scheme for cargo handling. Wool sales had been cancelled 
since Feb. 2 because of the strike. 

On Feb. 7 Mr. Holt announced that the Cabinet bad completed 
plans to deal with the stoppage if a resumption of work not soon 
take place. On that day, however, the ex^utive of ^he A.C.T.U., 
after a meeting in Melbourne with W.WF. leaders, ordered the 
strikers to return to work immediately and then to 
Arbitration Court for an increase of not less than 6d. an how. this 
order aroused strong opposition amongst watemideje^rkera in som^^ 
States (notably in Queensland), but on Feb. 11 the Federal oo^ofl 
of tbe W.W.F. Instructed its members to resume, and on ueo. lo 
all the 27,000 strikers reported for work. 

It was unolBcially estimated tliat the stoppage (which 
involved 185 ships at 55 ports) had resulted in a loss to 
the strikers of £A.l,'r50,000 in wages and in a cost to the 
sbipowners of nearly £A.8, 000,000,— (^straban News 
Information Bureau - Times) (Prev. rep. 14188 uo 

B. ISRAEL. — Arab Unit for Israeli Army. 

Hundreds of Christian Arab volunteers'® from Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and other areas enrolled on Feb. 28 m the IsraeU 

Army, of which they will fprm the flwt Telegraph) 


C. ITALY. — New Ministers for the Budget and 
Treasury. . Death of Senator Vanoni. 

President Gronchi signed decrees on Feb. 19 appointing 
Senator Adone Zoli as Minister of the Budget in place of 
Senator Ezio Vanom, who had died on Feb. 16, and Senator 
Medici as Minister for the Treasury in succession to Signor 
Silvio Gava, who had resigned on Jan. 28 after disagreeing 
with the Government’s acceptance of large-scale salary increases 
for civil servants. 

Senator Vanom (52), the author of Italy’s ten-year plan and 
an eminent economist, collapsed and died in the Senate after 
making a speech defending the Government’s economic policy. 
He had replied to a no-confidence motion, tabled by the 
Monarchists and the neo-Fascist M.S.I., which was rejected by 
111 votes to 18, with 56 abstentions. 

Ezio Vanom was bom on Aug 3, 1903, at Morbegno (Lombardy), 
and bad a distinguished acadenuo career at the Umversity of Pavia, 
where he gradnated m economics and finance. He became Professor 
of Economics m the University of Home in 1939, after holding 
several academic posts, and entered Marshal Badogho's Cabinet in 
1943 as Commissioner for Labour and Commerce An active member 
of the Christian Democratic Party, he organized underground 
resistance m Home durmg the German occupation, and was sub- 
sequently a member of the Consultative and Constituent Assemblies 
before his election to the Senate in 1948. 

Senator Vanom became Mmister of Foreign Trade m 1947, and 
acted as economic adviser to Signor De Gasperi at the Pans Peace 
Conference. He was IMinister of Fmance m all the De Gasper! Cabinets 
between 1948 and 1953, and Mmister of tbe Budget in the Scelba 
and Segm Governments. In 1955 be published his ten-year plan 
(the “ Vanoni Plan **) which was designed to increase Italy’s national 
income by five per cent annually over the 10-year period, to elimiaate 
unemployment, and to develop Southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardima. 
He was also the author of important tax reforms. 

Senator Zoh had been Minister of Justice under Signor De 
Gasperi and Minister of Finance in the Fanfani Cabinet. He 
became president of the Christian Democratic Party after 
Signor De Gasperi’s death. Senator Medici had served as 
Minister of Agriculture in several post-war Cabinets. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. Segni Cabinet, 143^0 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — British Transport Com- 


mission. - Traflfic Receipts in 1955. ^ ... 

Traffic receipts of the British Transport Commission m 
1955 totalled £642,730,000, compared with £645,416,000 
(revised figure) m 1954. An increase of £9,268,000 in total 
passenger receipts from railways and bus services was more 
than offset by a drop of £12,814,000 m receipts from freigh^ 
parcels, and mails. Details are tabulated below, with, revised 
1054 figures shown for comparison. 

Increase or 


British Railways 
Passengers 
Parcels 

Merchandise and Livestock 
Minerals . 

Coal and coke 


British Railways CoUection and 
D elivery Services 
Road Passenger Transport 

Provincial and Scottish buses, 
coaches, trolley-buses and 
trams . . 

London Transport 
Hallways 

Hoad Services . . 

Other Services 

British Hoad Services, Ships, 
Inland Waterways, etc. 


1955 

£*000 

1954 

£’000 

Decrease 

£*000 

117,987 

41,927 

106,020 

48,955 

119,063 

116,381 

40,708 

110,627 

45,900 

115,706 

-j-1,606 
+ 1,219 
-4,607 
+ 3,055 
+ 3,357 

433,952 

429,322 

+ 4,630 

12,252 

12,137 

+ 115 

54,113 

50,735 

+3,378 

20,735 

62,979 

19,150 

50,718 

+1,585 
+ 2,261 

68,699 

83,714 

-16,016 

642,730 

646,776 

-3,046 


Tne aeciine in xoxai icucipLa — i-iac aaaou — 

was established in 1948— was attributed to the further de- 
nationalization of road haulage and to the 
looomotivemea ia June. It was pointed out m the Press that 
without these factors a substantial increase m receipts could 
have been expected as a result of the increase in most charts 
during the year, whilst the Commission had also had the 
benefit of a full year’s income from the higher charges which 
into force in 19S4.— {Fmancial Times) (I4139 A.) 

E. ALBANIA. — Amnesty Offer to E^^es. 

It was announced in Tirana on Jan. 11 that the Presidium 
of the Albanian National Assembly had declared an amnests^ 
expiring on Dec. 81, 1957, for Albanians who had fled abroad 
afto committing crimes “ during the anti-popular ^.e. p^war] 
regimes, the liberation struggle, or after. (New York Tunes) 
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KEESING*S CONTEMPOBARY ARCHH^ES 


February 18 — 26, 1966. 


A. MALAYA. — London Conference on Constitutional 
Development. - Agreement on Independence and Self- 
government within British Commonwealth by August 
- Breakdown of Meeting between Malayan and 
Singapore Chief Ministers and Communist Leader. - 
Withdrawal of Amnesty Offer to Terrorists. 

A conference on the future constitutional development of the 
Federation of Malaya was held in London from Jan. 18 - Feb. 8 
under the chairmanship of the British Colonial Secretary, 
Mr, Lennox-Boyd. The Malayan delegation, which was led 
by the Chief Mimster (Tengku Abdul Rahman), consisted of 
four elected Blinisters and four representatives of the rulers, 
whilst other participants m the conference included the High 
Commissioner of the Federation, Sir Donald MacGiUivray, and 
representatives of the ColonM Office, the Treasury, the 
Ministry of Defence, and the Service departments. 

A report published at the conclusion of the conference 
announced that a constitution providing for full independence 
and self-government for Malaya would be introduced “ at the 
earliest possible date,” and that “ full self-government and 
independence within the Commonwealth for the Federation 
of Malaya would be proclaimed, if possible, by August 1957. 
Every effort would be made by the British and the Federation 
Governments to achieve this by the time proposed. In the 
meantime, the Malayan Government would take over responsi- 
bility for finance, internal defence, and security, includmg the 
prosecution of the war against the Commumst terrorists, whilst 
Britain would continue to have direct responsibihty for the 
external defence and external relations of the Federation of 
Malaya. 

Tie report emphasized that throughout the discussions on defence 
and internal security the conference had drawn a distinction between 
the interim period before self-government and the time when full 
self-government and independence was achieved. We have framed 
onr proposals for the interim period,** it was stated, ** so that, as 
weR as reflecting the distribution of responsibility between H.M. 
Grovemment and Malayan Ministers during that period, they will 
be capable of being continued mto the stage of full self-government 
with the minimum of administrative and. other disturbances.** The 
conference agreed that during the mterim period the member of the 
Government responsible in the Executive and Legislative Councils 
for matters of internal defence and security should be a Malayan 
Minister, to be known as the Mimster for Internal Defence and 
Security. 

The transfer of the administration of the local internal security 
forces would be put in band forthwith, and new arrangements would 
be made for handling operations durmg the remainder of the emerg- 
ency, It was agreed m this latter connexion that it was consistent 
with the present stage of political development of the Federation 
that there should be some change in the arrangements for concerting 
the operations of the armed forces, the pohce, and the oml depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. To this end, the present committee, 
of which the Director of Operations was ohahunan, would he replaced 
by an Emergency Operations Council with the Minister for Internal 
Defence and Security as chairman, and Including the Director of 
Operations among its members. The armed forces req.uired for the 
prosecntion of the emergency would remain under the operational 
command of the Director of Operations and would be used to aid 
the civil authorities in giving effect to the directions of the Emergency 
Operations Council. Both the Emergency Operations Council and 
the post of Director of Operations would cease to exist when the 
emergency ended. 

The administration of the armed forces of the Federation would be 
separated from that of the D-K. forces, for which purpose a Federation 
Armed Services Council would be set up under the Minister for 
Internal Defence. This would be a permanent body, distinct from 
the Emergency Operations Cotinoll and broadly corresponding to 
the Army and Air Councils in Britain, 

During the interim period before full self-gorermnent, the British 
Government would retain in the Federation the forces which it 
considered necessary for external defence and for the fulfilment 
of Commonwealth and International obligations.** There would be 
consultation between the British and Federation Governments on 
an matters arising out of the stationing of British or Commonwealth 
forces in the Federation, and the Federation Government would be 
informed in advance of any proposed substantial changes in the size 
or character of those forces. At the end of the interim period, when 
the Federation heoame responsible for external defence as well as 
for all other duties of government, a mutual defence assistance 
treaty would be concluded between Britain and Malaya, unto which 
Britain would retain the right to keep in the Federation the forces 
needed for fulfilling her International obligations. Details of this 
treaty would be worked out by a working party, which would he 
set up in the Federation under the chairmanship of the Commissioner- 
General for South-East Asia and with Australian and New Zealand 
observers. 

The report also made a number of recommendations for the 
adminlstotion of the police dui'ing the interim period, and for its 

Malayanization.** Operational control of the police during this 
period would be the same as for the Federation's armed forces. 


Responsibihty for all financial matters, including foreign exchange, 
would be immediately transferred to a Malayan Minister of Fmance, 
who would take over from the present Fmancial Secretary. Malaya 
would remam in the sterling area after attaimng full self-government, 
would have responsibility for exercising restramt in dollar expendi- 
ture, and would encourage overseas mveatment The British Govern- 
ment recogmzed that financial aid from the U.K, was needed durmg 
the emergency if the Federation Government was to undertake a 
programme for social and economic development, and a conference 
would be held as soon as possible to decide what aid was necessary. 
If the emergency had not ended by the time self-government was 
attamed, the British Government would be prepared to consider 
special assistance m meeting the cost over and above “ the substantial 
assistance which will continue to be given through the forces.” 

Further recommendations dealt with the future orgamzation of the 
puhhc services, and provided for the settmg-up of a Public Services 
Commission. The report recognized, however, that control of these 
services would be exclusively the concern of the Federation Govern- 
ment. Recommendations in principle were made about the compensa- 
tion of oflacers retiring after the Malayanization ** of the services. 
The conference also considered a Malayan reauest for the withdrawal 
of the British Advisers to the Malayan Rulers It was stated in this 
connexion that it was the collective view of the Rulers that the time 
had come when these Advisers should be withdrawn, and that the 
British Government had not opposed this view. 

Malayan and Singapore Premiers* Meeting with Chin Peng. 

In accordance with the suggestion made in September by 
Chin Peng, secretary-general of the Malayan Commumst Party 
and leader of the terrorists, a meetmg to arrange for a possible 
ending of the hostilities in Malaya took place at Baling, some 
20 miles from the Siamese border, on Dec. 28-29. Those taking 
part were the Chief Ministers of Malaya and Singapore, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman and Mr. David Marshall, and the leader of the 
Malayan Chinese Association, Sir Cheng Lock Tan, on the one 
side ; and Chm Peng and two other Commumst leaders — 
Abdul Rashid bin Maiden and Chen Tian — on the other. A 
cease-fire was ordered on Dec, 22 m an area of some 400 square 
miles around the site of the talks, and remained m force until 
ten days after the talks had concluded. The talks broke down, 
however, over Tengku Abdul Rahman’s insistence on the 
dissolution of the Commumst Party, and on the Communists’ 
refusal to accept an investigation of their loyalty to Malaya 
after the cessation of hostilities, as had been demanded by the 
two Chief Ministers. 

Accordmg to an account of the meeting given by the Government 
side, Tengku Abdul Rahman had emphasized that ho and Mr. 
Marshall were the elected representatives of the people of the Federa- 
tion and Singapore, and were neither the mouthpieces nor stooges ’* 
of the British Government. The Communists had replied that they 
fully realized this, and had asked for recognition of their party if they 
ceased hostilities Tengku Abdul Rahman, however, had refused 
this reguest and had insisted that the Communist party would have 
to he dissolved — ^though he had given an assurance that, once freed 
from any detention to which party members might become liable 
after Investigation, they could enter political life in some form oi 
other 

On the guestion of detention, the initial Communist standpoint 
had been that those who laid down their arms should go entirely 
free and have the right to join existing parties. Tengku Abdul 
Rahman had insisted that the people of Malaya could not accept 
this position, and that some detention and investigation would be 
reguired. Former terrorists who undertook to be loyal to Malaya 
and to refrain from Communist activity would bo freed, except for 
possible restriction of residence and an obligation to report to the 
police , onoe allowed to “rejoin society *’ they might join existing 
parties or form new ones, provided these were not Communist. Those 
wishing to return to China would be repatriated. 

The Oommnnists* refusal to accept a loyalty investigation after 
the cessation of hostilities was based on the argument that it would 
imply that they had surrendered. This, they declared, they would 
never do, and they would rather continue the struggle “ to the last 
man.** Nevertheless, a statement issued by the Ooimnuulsts on the 
second day of the talks stated . ** As soon as the elected Government 
of the Federation obtains complete control of internal security and 
the local armed forces, we will end hostilities, lay down our arms, 
and disband our forces. This does not amount to ac(*opting the 
present amnesty terms.** 

Prior to the talks, the Malayan Commumst Parly, in letters 
sent to Malayan newspapers on Dec. 24, had put forward an 
eight-point “ united front ” programme. 

This called for the cessation of hostilities by negotiations, and the 
abolition of the emergency regulations ; Indepondenoo for Malaya ; 
reform of the political system ; guarantees for all Mtdayan citizens 
of “democratic rights** in their religious and political beliefs; 
equality of the sexes ; Improvement of culture, education, health 
and welfare ; development of industrial production ; and support 
for world peace. 

The letters also announced that the central ooinmlttee of the 
party had elected a Malayan, Musa Bln Ahmad, as its new chairman 
and an Indian named Balan os Its vloe-ohalrmon. 



February 18 — 25, 1956. 
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Following the breakdown of the talks, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman announced m a broadcast on Dec, 30 that, with the 
concurrence of the High Commissioner and the Director of 
Operations, the amnesty offered to the terrorists in September 
would be ended on Feb. 8 , 1956, and that the war agamst them 

must be mtensified,” I have no intention of meetmg the 
Communist leader again,” he declared, “ unless the Communists 
indicate beforehand their desire to see me m order to make a 
full and complete surrender, I regret having to resort to this 
course of action, but my Government and my party are 
convinced that no half-measures would ever brmg to an end 
this struggle which has been going on for the past eight years.” 

Tengku Abdul Rahman said that the Malayan people were ** sick 
and tired ” of the state of emergency, but that the Commumst 
leaders had turned down the Government’s offer to end the struggle, 
thus indicatmg that “ our ideology of peace and goodwill cannot 
exist side by side with their ideology of violence and hatred ” ** The 
war must be intensified until one or other must give m,” he declared, 
“ and it IS certain that I will not give m and betray the Malayan 
people So the Malayan Commumst Party must give m. . . ” 

On Feb- 22 , on his return from the London conference, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman broadcast a personal appeal to Chin 
Peng to surrender. He said that as Malaya was now to be 
granted control of internal defence and security the Commun- 
ists should honour their pledge, made at the Baling meetmg, 
to lay down their arms. 

Terrorist Activities. - Operations by Security Forces. 

Terrorist activities continued throughout the period mid- 
November to mid-February, three Europeans bemg killed in 
various mcidents — an Army officer, a police officer, and a 
rubber planter. As announced by Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
the amnesty offer to the terrorists was terminated on Feb. 8 ; 
it was announced that 73 terrorists had surrendered under the 
offer, but that over 3,000 were still at large. 

Eleven terrorists were killed and one wounded on Deo 13 in the 
Ulu Langat area of Selangor, in what was considered to be the greatest 
single success of tho security forces in the past four years A terrorist 
permanent camp was wiped out in the operation, one of the terrorists 
killed being Chang Lo, secretary of the Selangor State Committee 
of the Malayan Commumst Party. On Jan. 13 Second-Lieut Bolam 
was killed and a soldier in his platoon woimded in an operation near 
Kuala Lumpm* , a pohce offlcer, Lieut. Hughes was killed in a 
terrorist ambush in Johore on Jan. 24 ; and Mr. Richard MacVelgh, 
an assistant estate manager, was killed in an ambush m the Kulai 
district of Johore on Fob 1. On Feb 15 a gang of about 30 terrorists 
killed six Malay special ooustables in Perak State, near the new village 
of Langkap, by exploding a land-mine. Thirteen terrorists were 
kiUed near Kluang (Johore) on Feb. 21 m a suocesafiil R.A.F. air 
strike against a Communist camp, their bodies being subsequently 
found when tho area was occupied by British and Fbian troops. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman was given an enthusiastic welcome 
by all Malayan communities on his return from the London 
conference. In a speech at Malacca on Feb. 20 he thanked 
Britain for granting independence and self-government to 
Malaya, whilst on returning to Kuala Lumpur later in th 6 day 
he announced his intention of calling a conference of all Common- 
wealth countries and territories progressing towards mdepend- 
ence, to be held in Kuala Lumpur m May or June ; he stated 
that the countries to be invited would include the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, the Caribbean islands, and Singapore. On Feb. 21 
the Malayan Premier announced that Britain would pay for 
the raising of two more battalions of the Malay Regiment, 
and that the Federation must also have an air force and a 
navy to defend its long coastline. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Malaya^ 14563 A.) 

A. GOLD COAST. — New Railway. 

The new rail Imk from Achiasi to Kotoku (see 13622 E), 
virtually revolutionizing the Gold Coast rail system and 
nearly halving the distance between Accra (the capital) and 
Takoradi (the chief port) — ^from 367 miles to under 200 miles 
— ^was oificially opened on Feb. 1. It was built in 2 i years by 
the British firm of Taylor, Woodrow Ltd. 

The line, driven through dense forest, bush, and swamp, involved 
the clearance of over 2,260,000 cubic tons of earth and nearly 1,000 
acres of forest, in some parts of whi^h trees 200 ft. high and 36 ft in 
girth formed an almost Impenetrable wall. The work also involved 
the construction of seven bridges ranging from 30 ft. to 240 ft. ; 
seven intermediate stations between Achiasi and Kotoku ; and many 
cuttings, some more than 40 ft. deep. 

In addition to speeding communications between the eastern 
part of the Gold Coast, where the Volta River development 
scheme is in progress, and the western part, where the 
£5,000,000 extensions to Takoradi harbour are nearing comple- 
tion, the new lin^ will make it possible to open up the rich 
area through which it passes. — (Times) (Prev. rep. Rail 
Project, 13622 E ; Volta River Scheme, 12846 A ; X2645 A.J 


B. ATOMIC ENERGY. — British and U.S. Firms to 
co-operate in Building of Nuclear Plants. - First Privately- 
owned Reactor in Britain. - Anglo-Indian Co-operation, 
in Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

It was annoimced in London and New York on Feb. 14 
that a British and an American company — ^Mitchell Engineering 
Ltd., of London and Peterborough, and A.M.F. Atomics Inc., 
of New York — ^had agreed to co-operate in designing and 
building nuclear power plants m the British Commonwealth 
and other countries. The agreement was the first of its kind 
between firms m different countries, and was sanctioned by 
the U,K. Atomic Energy Authority and the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The chairmaii of the British company (IVIr. F. C. Mitchell) stated 
that Mitchell Engmeermg and A.M.F. Atomics were prepared to 
quote for nuclear power plants “ m practically the whole world,” 
and described the agreement as “ the first practical expression of 
Anglo-American pohcy to encourage the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy at home and abroad.” He said that the “ water-cooled ” type 
of reactors to be developed would be particularly useful in South 
Africa, smce they would overcome the prohlems of haulmg coal and 
oil over long distances , moreover, they could be operated on the 
natural uranium which South Africa possessed m large quantities, 
Mr. MitcheU disclosed that the nuclear power plants would be built 
wholly underground, the only buildings on the surface being the 
control room and the fuel-handling room. 

The chairman of A M F Atomics (General Bedell Smith) described 
the agreement with Mitchell Engineering as “ the first international 
agreement made by private industry to fulfil the promise of President 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace speech before the U.N. General 
Assembly ” (see 13285 A) He added : ” We have every hope 

that this venture will result in the development of industry and 
agriculture m areas of the world now without adequate power, and 
in areas where power costs are prohibitive ” 

It was also disclosed on the same day that Britain’s first 
pnvately-owned nuclear reactor would be built at Aldermaston 
(Berkshire) by Associated Electrical Industries, 

The reactor, known as “ Merhn ” (medium energy light-water- 
moderated industrial research reactor) wiU be of the ” swimming- 
pool ” type and will use enriched uranium fuel provided by the 
U.K Atomic Energy Authority. Apart from its use by the companies 
associated with A E I., it will be used for research and training 
purposes by the universities (Oxford, London, Birmingham, Reading, 
and Southampton being mentioned particularly) and teobnioal 
colleges. “ Merlin ” — ^whioh is claimed to represent a new departure 
in the development of atomic energy — ^will be built by the A E I.- 
John Thompson Nuclear Energy Company, subject to planning 
permission, and is expected to be fully operational by the end of 1957 . 
Output m thermal power will range from one to five megawatts. 

It was announced m London and Delhi on Dec. 23, 1955, 
that discussions between the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
and the Indian Department of Atomic Energy had resulted 
in an agreement for close co-operation and mutual assistance 
between the Authority and the Department in the promotion 
and development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy.” The 
agreement provided (1) that members of the staffs of both 
bodies would consult and work together on mutually agreed 
topics ; ( 2 ) that the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority would 
provide the Indian Dept, of Atomic Energy with enriched 
uranium fuel elements for a “ swimming pool ” reactor under 
construction at Bombay ; and (3) that the Authority would 
also assist m the design and construction of a high-flux reactor 
which might be built in India at a later date. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Herald Tribime - 
The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 14691 A ; 144 x 6 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Relaxation of Restrictions 
on Trade with Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

The U.S. Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, announced on 
Nov. 3 , 1955, that the regulations applying to exports of 
non-strategic goods to the Soviet Umon and Eastern Europe 
were to be relaxed by the end of the year and brought into 
line with those applying to Western European countries. He 
stated that the relaxation was bemg made in accordance with 
Mr. Dulles’s promise at the Geneva Conference on Oct. 31 (see 
page 14545, second column), and was “ designed to carry out 
further the objectives — surged by President Eisenhower at the 
Geneva ‘ summit * conference — to create conditions which 
will encourage nations to increase the exchange of peaceful 
goods.” 

A U.S. State Department official disclosed on Dec. 7 that 
Mr. Dulles, in a private discussion with M. Molotov at Geneva 
on Nov. 13, had referred to the “ rather large surpluses ” in 
the U.S. A. and to the possibility of trade in non-strategic goods 
with the Soviet Union. The official added that M. Molotov 
had made no response and that the matter had been dropped, 
(l^ew York Times) (Prev. rep. Geneva Conference, 14537 4 1 

Trade Restrictions, X3802 A.) 
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KEESING’S CONTEMPORAItY AECHIYES 


February 18 — 25, 1956. 


A. MALTA. — Referendum on Integration Proposals. 
- Majority for Union witii Britain. - Nationalist and Con- 
stitutional Parties’ Opposition to integration. - Nationalist 
Boycott of Referendum. - Referendum opposed by 
Archbisliop of Malta. - Additional Guarantees demanded 
by Roman Catbolic Church. 

The referendum on the Maltese Government’s proposals for 
integration with the United Kingdom, including Maltese 
representation at Westminster, was held on Feb. 11-12 with 
the following result : 


In favour of integration . . . . . , 67,607 

Agaiost integration . . . . . . . . 20,177 

Invalid votes , . . . . . . . . . 2,559 


Out of the total electorate of 152,823 (of whom some 80,000 
were women), 90,343 voted in the referendum — just over 
60 per cent, compared with 82 per cent at the general election 
held in 1955. Of the total votes cast, approximately 75 per cent 
were m favour of integration and 27 per cent agamst, although 
the pro-integration vote was only 45 per cent of the electorate 
as a whole. It was commented by press correspondents that 
the votes in favour of integration were almost identical with 
the total of votes (68,000) cast for the Malta Labour Party at the 
general election, which was fought primarily on the mtegration 
issue. 

As described below, the Malta Nationalist Party had called 
upon its supporters to boycott the referendum, wliilst the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Malta (Mgr. Michael Gonzi) 
had asked for a postponement of the referendum — a request 
which was rejected by Mr. Mintoff, the Prime Minister — on 
the ground that the traditional position of the Roman Cathohe 
Church in Malta was not sufficiently guaranteed by the integra- 
tion proposals. The figures showed that over 62,000 voters, 
or approximately 40 per cent of the electorate, had abstamed 
from voting. 

Political developments m Malta between the publication of 
the report of the Round-table Conference (see 14589 A) and 
the referendum are desenbed below under cross-headings. 

Nationalist Party*s Boycott of Referendum. 

The leader of the Nationalist Party, Dr. Borg Ohvier, called 
upon his supporters on Jan. 19 to boycott the referendum. 
At the same time he issued a statement— copies of which were 
forwarded to British Ministers and M.P.s, the Prime Ministers 
of all Commonwealth countries, and all non-Communist 
members of the United Nations — complainmg of the conditions 
in which the referendum was to be held, and settmg forth his 
party’s objections. 

Dr. Oliyier said tbat the KationaJist Party objected to the referen- 
dum for tlie following reasons, among otliera : 

(1) Tbe Maltese Government bad “ rusbed ” tbe Referendum Bill 
tbrongb tbe Legislative Assembly without allowing sufficient time 
for proper discussion. Tbe Opposition bad therefore withdrawn 
from tbe Assembly because they were ** unwilling to assist in a 
measure that would denationabze Malta and put an end to the 
legitimate aspirations of tbe Maltese people.” 

(2) Mr. Mintofl's decision to bold a referendum before tbe report 
of tbe Round-table Conference bad been debated by tbe British 
House of Commons, and before any agreement had been reached 
with H M Government, was a demal of the promises made in bis 
party’s electoral manifesto. 

(3) As illiterate voters — of whom there were a great number — 
would be able to oast their votes through “ persons of trust,” those 
latter persona would be able to exercise undue influence at tbe 
ballot , moreover, voting through ** persons of trust ” was calculated 
to lead to intimidation. [Tbe electoral regulations laid down that 
persons who were illiterate or physically incapacitated could vote by 
proxy through persons of trust.”] 

(4) Neither the XJ.K. nor the Maltese Governments were mniri-p g* 
any attempt to explain to the electorate that “integration and 
representation ” was by no means a pre-re(3.ul3ite of British financial 
and economic assistance to Malta. 

(5) The Maltese Government (it was alleged) had monopolized the 
island’s broadcasting system to put forward its own views, and had 
denied similar propaganda facilities to the Nationalist Party. 

Hr. Olivier declared that a referendum in existing circumstances 
would be “ a mockery of democratic principles,” and that his party 
would therefore refuse to recognize the result of the referendum, 
whatever it might be. He added that a referendum, if held at all, 
should take place under the supervision of an independent commission 
chosen from member-States of the Commonwealth, or otherwise 
selected and agreed to by all the parties concerned. 

The Maltese Commissioner-General in London (Mr. Ellul) 
issued a statement on Jan. 24, on behalf of the Maltese Govern- 
r3>udiAting Dr, Olivier’s allegations, and describing 
tte Nationalist Party’s boycott as “ a declaration of politicifl 
’'“■'kniptcy ” and “ a clear adwissiop of defeat.” 


Denying the Nationalist charge that the Referendum Bill had been 
” rushed ” through the Legislative Assembly, Mr Ellul saad that the 
Government had allotted five sittmgs for its discussion and had 
offered to extend the normal time of sittmgs — a proposal declmed 
by the Nationahsts Far fi*om being a “ plot to denationalize Malta 
and put an end to the legitimate aspirations of the Maltese,” as Dr. 
Ohvier had alleged, the refeiendum would in fact give every Maltese 
an opportunity of saymg what his own legitimate aspirations were 

As regards the “ persons of trust ” provision, to which Dr Ohvier 
had also taken objection, Mr. Ellul pomted out that it had been 
adapted from the Saar referendum law, and was designed solely 
to enable ilhterates and the physically incapacitated to record their 
votes. To allay bona fide fears of misuse, however, the Government 
had now amended the regulations so as to provide that two assistant 
commissioners would be present at every polling station to cast the 
ballots of ilhterate or mcapacitated voters who were unable to do so 
for themselves , such voters, if they wished, could be accompanied 
by their own “ persons of trust ” who would be enabled to watch 
the assistant conmussioners and see that the ballot was cast in 
accordance with the voter’s directions. 

With regard to Dr. Olmer’s assertion that Mr. Mmtoff had departed 
from the promises of his own election manifesto, Mr. Ellul pointed 
out that m February 1955 (when the manifesto was issued) it could 
not be known that the U K Government would decide to appoint 
a Round-table Conference That conference had recommended m 
Its report that Maltese representation at Westminster should bo 
conceded if the Maltese show^ed they wanted it, and it therefore 
followed that the people should express their views beforehand 

Constitutional Party’s Opposition to Integration. 

The leader of the Progressive Constitutional Party, Miss 
Mabel Strickland, issued a statement on Jan. 5 viewing “ with 
deep misgivings the manner in which the Maltese Government 
propose to conduct the referendum,” and asserting that the 
referendum was being “ organized and controlled by an 
interested party [i.e. the Malta Labour Party] and rushed 
through ahead of decisions m Great Bntam, leaving the 
Maltese people m blinkers.” 

Miss Strickland said that her party “ consider it to bo in the best 
mterests of Bntam and Malta to live and work side by side with 
each other, but not as part of each other’s logislatui’es.” She added, 
inter aha, that it was a “ fundamental plank ” in her party’s pohey 
that the Maltese people should enjoy their own autonomy, as laid 
down in the Declaration of 1802 (see page 14594, first column) ; that 
17 K. “ interference ” in Malta’s domostio affairs would bo Increased 
if Maltese M P.s sat at Westminster , and that British oconomio aid 
could still bo granted to Malta “ regardless of which party is in 
office, and without political integration with all its pitfalls ” After 
declaring that the referendum law was “ open to wide abuse,” Mies 
Strickland said “ If the referendum is to have any national signifi- 
cance, it must be held m a manner which will secure the trust of all 
Maltese electors. To do this, the referendum should be conducted 
by a joint U.K -Maltese commission on which Commonwealth 
representatives should be invited to sit.” 

Miss Strickland instituted legal proceedings on Jan. 11 
agamst the Governor of Malta (Major-General Sir Robert 
Laycock) and the referendum commissioners in which she 
asked the Civil Court to declare that the warrant issued by 
the Governor fixing the dates for the referendum was outside 
the power of his commission, and therefore null and void. 
She alleged that no such power had been confided to the 
Governor, either in the Letters Patent creating his office or 
under Royal instructions, and therefore contended that the 
referendum commissioners should be “ restrained from further 
purportmg to conduct a referendum as at present devised.” 
Sir Robert Laycock filed a counter-application pleading that 
a Maltese law of 1828 granted immunity to the Governor in 
all temporal matters, thereby making it clear that the Governor 
could not be subject to the jurisdiction of the local courts. 

In a ruling given on Jan. 19 by Mr. Justice Magn, the Civil 
Court upheld the Governor’s plea and rejected Miss Strickland’s 
application that the referendum should be declared ultra vires. 
Miss Strickland appealed against this verdict to the Court of 
Appeal, which, however, upheld the Civil Court’s verdict and 
dismissed Miss Strickland’s appeal with costs. On .Tan. 27 
the Court of Appeal disallowed Miss Strickland’s request for 
leave to appeal to the Privy Council, whereupon she withdrew 
her action. 

Attitude of Roman Catholic Church. 

Monsignor Gonzi, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Malta, 
visited Rome on Jan. 17-18 for discussions with the Papal 
Pro-Secretary of State, Mgr. Tardini, on questions relating to 
the position of the Roman Catholic Church in the new situation 
created by the proposal for integration between Malta and 
Britain. In a pastoral letter on Jan. 22, Mgr. Gonzi called for 
assurances that the position of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Malta would remain unchanged in the event of integration, 
and expressed fears that no concrete agreement on this matter 
had be^ reached. 
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A special issue of the Government Gazette was published m 
Valetta on Jan. 24 contaimng the text of correspondence 
exchanged between Mr. Mintoff, Mgr. Tardini, and Mgr. Gonzi. 

Mgr. Tardbmi, in a letter to Mr. IMmtofl, said that the Holy See was 
not concerned with the purely pohtical aspect of the proposed 
integration ” but attached importance “ to the preservation of the 
status quo which the Cathohc Church has enjoyed for centuries.” 
“ The [Papal] Secretariat of State,” he added, “ was caused certain 
anxiety by a declaration which your Excellency is said to have made 
in London on Sept 19 last, before the Round-table Conference — 
namely, that when integration came into force the British Parhament 
would have power to legislate not only m matters of defence and foreign 
relations, but also In matters of social services and education. . 

After recaUing that Mr Mmtofl had sent an aide-mimoire to the 
Vatican stating that ** any futm*e integration would not in any way 
afCeot the position or interests of the Catholic Church (such as, for 
example, marriage, the family, schools, and education), the stahis 
quo of which would accordingly not be modified,” Mgr. Tardmi 
remarked 

“ What will be in piactice the nature, characteristics, and limits of 
the said integration can only emerge from the mstruments which 
define and promulgate it, as also from any official declarations which 
may accompany it It is therefore necessary that these mstruments 
. . should contain assurances and guarantees which, in harmony 

with the praiseworthy intentions referred to above, will gnarantee 
the preservation of the status quo as far as the Catholic Church in 
Malta 18 concerned in such a manner that the leligious interests of 
the Cathohc people shall remain absolutely unprejudiced ” 

Mr. Mintoff and other Mimsters sent a letter to Mgr. Gonzi — in 
reply to the Archbishop’s pastoral letter—reassurmg him that 
integration would not involve any deterioration in the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church In reply to the Archbishop's fears 
(expressed in the pastoral letter) that the presence of Maltese M.P.s 
at Westminster might imply that the British Government would 
have greater powers to Interfere in Chui’ch matters, Mr. MintofC 
stressed that it would bo one of the most important duties of the 
Maltose members '' to ensure that no such interference would take 
place ” 

The British Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) was 
asked in the Bouse of Commons on Feb. 1 by Mr. James 
Griilfiths (Lab.) whether he would give an assurance that 
H.M. Government accepted and supported the assurances 
given to the Archbishop of Malta by representatives of the 
Malta Round-table Conference, as set out in paragraph 79 of 
the report.” [This paragraph gave assurances to the Roman 
Cathohc Church in Malta.] 

Mr, Lennox-Boyd replied . I have read the pastoral letter of 
the Archbishop of Malta with the attention and respect that any 
pronouncement from him is bound to command It would be un- 
worthy of the importance of the issues we have to decide if his Grace’s 
words wore mlainterproted by protagonists of either side in the 
controversy over integration. I would remind the House of what the 
Prime Minister said on Nov 10 to the member for Brighton, Pavilion 
[Mr. William Tooling, 0 ] . 'My hon. friend can be assured that 
H.M. Government will take no action to prejudice the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Malta ’ 

'' I fool sure that the House, when it comes to debate the report 
[of tho Round-table Conference ], will pay very great attention to 
the views on this maltor of the members of the oonforonoe, which 
was representative of all parties lii this House. I can moreover assure 
the House that H M Government will not commend to Parliament 
any proposals which run counter to the assurances given to the 
Archbishop of Malta by representatives of the Round-table Con- 
ference as sot out in paragraph 79 of tho report.” 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskcll (Leader of the Opposition) and Mr. Clement 
Davies (loader of the Liberal Party) welcomed tho Colonial Socrotary s 
statement and fully endorsed the assurances given to the Archbishop 
of Malta in tho report of the Round-table Conference 
In reply to a question by Mr. TeeUng (0.), who had recently visited 
Malta and seen Mgr. Gonzi, Mr. Lcmiox-Boyd said • ” Oloarly steps 
will have to be taken, if tbe House is In favour of integration, to put 
into oonoreto form tho assurance I have given, but I hope that what 
I have said will be regarded os an adequate assurance. It is not, 
course, possible to formTiilate written guarantees in connexion with 
now constitutional doouments in advance of a decision by tho House 
that such dooumonts should be prepared ” 

Mr. MintofC and all other Maltese Mimsters issued a statement 
on Feb. 2 noting Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s declaration “ with deep 
satisfaction,” and stressing that_ “ the Maltese 
are at one with the Church in their desire to secure from H.M. 
Government at the appropriate time satisfactory guarantees 
for the Catholic people in Malta.” 

Despite these assurances, a resolution was adojpted unanim- 
ously on Feb, 8 by all Roman Catholic organizations in Malta 
—including Catholic Action, the Legion of Mary, the Young 
Christian Workers, and the Knights of St. Columba, with a 
total membership of about 80,000— asking the population not 
to vote in favour of integration in the forthcommg referend-um 
unless the Church declares herself satisfied with the constitu- 
tional guarantees which she has asked for and which have not 


been granted.” Tbe resolution said that it “ appears clearly,” 
both i&om Mgr. Gonzi’s pastoral letter and from Mgr. Tardini’s 
letter to Mr. Mintofi, “ that if the integration proposals were 
to be accepted without the guarantees which the Churdh 
demands, faith and Catholic morals in Malta would be 
endangered.” 

On Feb. 5 Mgr. Gonzi asked Mr. Mintoff to postpone the 
referendum, since he was not yet satisfied with the assurances 
and guarantees given by the British Government about the 
position and privdeges which the Roman Catholic Church would 
enjoy in Malta if the integration proposals were carried out. It 
was understood that the Archbishop sought specific guarantees, 
m writmg and in detail, with regard to religion, family life, 
marriage, and education. 

The Special Correspondent of T7ie Times m Malta wrote (Feb. 5) * 

” The Church authorities, besides fearing: Maltese socular influences, 
fear the possibility of the infiltration of Protestant influence and of 
British practices in such matters as marriage laws, for example. It 
consequently seems probable that, before withdrawmg his opposition 
to integration, the Archbishop will seek assurances not merely of 
British non-interference m Maltese religious affairs but guarantees 
that the Church’s existing rights m Malta shall be substantially pre- 
served Thus the constitutional document by which integration would 
he brought about would become the guarantor of the Church’s position 
and privileges, rather than a Maltese Government which might not 
maintam this position unchanged for all tune. . . ” 

Mr. Mintoff announced on Feb- 7 that he had examined the 
Archbishop’s suggestion on its merits ” and “ in a spirit of 
conciliation,” but had come to the conclusion that the post- 
ponement of the referendum “ would not only not be in the 
best interests of Malta but might actually prejudice the very 
purposes liis Grace and we alike have so much at heart.” 

After emphasizing that the most explicit assurances had been given 
by tho British Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, and the leaders 
of the British pohtical parties that there would he no interference ” m 
matters pertaining to our rehgion or to our Church ” Mr. Mintoff 
declared that the Roman Catholic Church had “ unofacially thrown 
its entire weight and influence agamst the Malta Labour Government 
and aJl it stands for.” He alleged that certain members of the clergy 
and lay organizations had issued circulars “ couched m the most 
intemperate language, abusing the Prime Minister personally and 
inciting membera to open hostility against the [integration] proposals.” 

In a broadcast on Feb. 9 (subsequently read in all Maltese 
churches) Mgr. Gonzi accused Mr. Mintofi of having “ declared 
war on the Church ” and of “ vulgar insinuations agamst the 
authority of the Church and the clergy.” He asserted that the 
island would have had “peace” had the referendum been 
postponed, and said that the Government had missed a great 
opportunity. Mr. Mintoft, in an eve-of-the-poU broadcast on 
Feb. 10, denied that he had “ declared war ” on the Church, and 
said that the Archbishop’s “ violent outburst ” was concerned 
with matters “ which have nothing to do with our faith as 
Catholics.” After emphasizing that Britain had never interfered 
in Maltese religious matters smee she assumed sovereignty over 
the island in 1801, Mr. Mintoff reiterated that the British 
Government had given full assurances, both to the Vatican and 
to the Archbishop, that all matters pertaining to the Church 
would be left in Maltese hands after integration. 

Post'Referendum Statements. 

Mr. Mintoff declared on Feb. 14 that the referendum had 
shown that “ a clear and unmistakable maj’onty ” of the people 
favoured integration, and expressed his pleasure at “ the rock- 
steady support of the Malta Labour Government’s plan for 
union with Britain.” He added that “ although voting took 
place in regrettable and exceptional difficulties, the votes m 
favour of integration were the same as those which assured our 
victory at the last general election.” Dr Borg Ohvier, however, 
said that the referendum had shown “ the people’s lack of 
confidence in integration,” and demanded that the plan should 
be “ dropped forthwith,” whilst Miss Strickland said that it was 
“ quite impossible to integrate on such terms.” A spokesman 
for Mgr. Gonzi said that the referendum was “ not a <5163'^ and 
unmistakable expression of the wishes of the people which the 
Round-table Conference stipulated.” 

Seven British M.P.s accepted an invitation from the Malta 
Government to visit the island as independent observers of the 
referendum. They comprised three Conservatives (Sir Roland 
Robinson, Mr. Biggs-Davison, and Mr. Patrick Wall), three 
Labour members (Mr. James Callaghan, Mr. Roy Jenkins, and 
Mr. Mellish) and one Liberal (Mr. Grimond).— (Times - Dafly 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Malta, 14589 A.) 


A AUSTRIA. — Membership of Council of Europe. 
The Austrian Federal Chancellor (Herr Raab) annouimed on 
eb. 21 that Austria intended to jom the Council of Europe 
3 its fiftceiith member. — (Wiener Zeitung) ^ m \ 

j Membership, 14^7 M 
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A. INDIA* — Nationalization of Life Insurance. - 
Preparatory Taking-over by Government. - Proposed 
Compensation Terms. - Creation of State Life Insurance 
Corporation. 

The Government of India promulgated an Ordinance on 
Jan. 19 providing for the taking-over, with immediate effect, 
of all life insurance business in India as a preparatory step 
towards its nationalization. The Ordinance, which apphed also 
to the foreign busmess of Indian insurance companies and to 
the Indian business of foreign insurance companies, provided 
that firms winch conducted life insurance business only should 
be taken over m their entirety. As regards general msurance 
compames, however, their general business would be unaffected 
and would continue to be managed as at present, although 
their life insurance business would be taken over. In all the 
businesses taken over, the existing managements would 
continue in office pending the appointment of Gkivemment 
custodians ; they would act, however, as Government agents 
and would have no authonty to make investments. 

Tne nationahzation proposals affected 109 Indian and three 
foreign companies doing purely life assurance business, and 40 
Indian and 13 foreign companies domg both life assurance and 
general insurance business. 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh (the Indian Finance Minister) 
said in a broadcast the same evening that the nationalization 
of life insurance would be “ another milestone on the road the 
country has chosen in order to reach its goal of a socialist 
pattern of society,” and “ a further step in the direction 
of a more effective mobilization of the people’s savmgs,” He 
stated that “ reasonable compensation ” would be paid for the 
businesses taken over. 

After emphasizing that the nationalizatiou of life insurance was 
a ** vital part ” of the planned acceleration in investment under the 
Second Five-year Plan, Sir Chmtaman Deshmukh said that some 
5,000.000 pohcies were at present m force, paying annually premiums 
amounting to Rs 550,000,000. Life Insurance assets amounted to 
roughly Rs. 3,800,000,000, from which the companies derived a net 
income of about Rs 120,000,000 annually. Total insurances in 
force exceeded Bs. 10,000,000,000, or a little over Es. 25 a head, and 
he was m complete agreement with a recent claim made by private 
enterprise that husmeas could he moreaaed to Rs. 80,000,000,000 and 
p&t capita msurance to Rs. 200. 

Explaining why the Government had decided against taking over 
general msurance, the Mmister said that the consideration which had 
influenced them most was the basic fact that general insurance was 
“ part and parcel of the private sector of trade and industry ” and 
functioned on a year-to-year basis ; errors of omission and oom- 
niisslon in the conduct of its busmess did not directly affect the 
individual citizen. Life msurance, on the other hand, directly con- 
cerned the mdlvldual citizen ** whose life savings, such, as needed 
for economic development, may he affected by any acts of misuse 
or misfeasance on the part of those in control, or he retained by their 
lack of imaginative poHoy.” 

Insuranoe (Sir Chintaman continued) was a type of business which 
ought not to fall if properly run ; but during the past 10 years 
25 companies had gone into liqtddation, whilst another 25 had 
“ frittered away ** their resources to such an extent that they had 
had to he transferred to other companies at a loss to their policy- 
holders, “ Par too unhealthy enterprise ** had been shown by some 
compames in the investment of funds, and in the recent case of the 
Bharat Insuranoe Company some Rs. 20,000,000 had been “ mis- 
applied.” The amount of money required for starting an insuranoe 
company was extremely small, as compared with the total life sum 
that the company might come to control- Once control was secured, 
however, the tendency, not Infrequently, had been to utilize funds to 
meet the capital requirements of policies In which the managements 
w&TG Interested, rather than those which were really in the interests 
of policy-holders. 

Sir Chintaman gave an aesuranoe that the Government did not 
intend to divert the available funds to the public sector to a greater 
degree than under the present arrangements, but would ensure ** that 
at least as much money as is today made available for investment 
in the private sector continues to he made available ” He also 
emphasized that the Government had not been Influenced hy “ any 
doctrinaire dislike of private enterprise,” hut had been prompted 
by the ** misuse of power, position, and privilege that we have reason 
to believe occurs under the existmg oonditious.” 

On Feb. 17 the Government gave notice of two Bills con- 
firming its decision to nationalize life insurance and defining 
its future or^nization : (1) the Life Insurance (Emergency 
Provisions) Bill, which confirmed the Ordmance providing for 
the taking over of all life msurance ; and (2) the Life Insurance 
Corporation Bill, which provided for the transfer of all business 
to a new body to be called the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India. 

Cotnpensatiou to shareholders of former life insurance companies 
was fixed under the first Bill at 20 times the average annual distri- 
buted surplus, or 10 times this average plus total paid-up capital — 
whichever was th© greater. Foreign companies would also be allowed 
to recover any assets originally brought in from outside India for 


the building-up of hfe msurance business there ; m addition, they 
could coutmue to service policies issued in foreign currency m favour 
of non-Indian nationals, and could retain sufficient assets to meet 
their liabilities under these policies. 

The new corporation to be established, for which the Central 
Government would provide an initial capital of Rs 50,000,000 
(£3,750,000), would consist of 15 Govemment-appomted members, 
five of whom would form a committee for general supermtendence 
and direction of business. It would have complete discretion m the 
investment of funds (subject to the rules, if any, made by the Govern- 
ment), and would he authorized to divest itself of any or all hfe 
insurance busmess carried on abroad if it considered this expedient. 
The corporation would have offices m Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and 
Madras, but it had not yet been decided where the head office would 
he located 

On Feb. 4 the Government had announced that, as a first 
result of nationalization, a umform system of rates and policy 
conditions would be applied in future to all life msurance 
business in India, and that premium rates on new policies 
which came mto effect on or after Jan. 20 were to be lowered. 
The premium rates hitherto quoted by the Oriental Government 
Security Life Assurance Company would be reduced by one 
rupee for every Rs. 1,000 of the sum assured, and these rates 
would serve as the basis for the new rates on other policies. 
Where the existing premium was below 20 rupees per 1,000 
rupees, however, the reduction would amount to five per cent. 
(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev* rep. Nationalization 

of Imperial Bank, 14279 F.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Housing Construction in 
1955* “ White Paper on Slum Clearance* - New Town 
at Cumbernauld (Lanarkshire). 

Figures published by the Mmistry of Housing and Local 
Government on Feb. 3 showed that 283,326 permanent houses 
and flats were completed in Britain in 1955, compared with 
347,605 completed in 1954. Of the 1955 total, 162,525 houses 
and flats were built by local authorities, 109,934 by private 
builders, 4,444 by housing associations, and 6,423 by Govern- 
ment departments. The total number of permanent houses 
and flats completed in Britain since the end of the war was 
given as 2,239,650, of which 1,665,776 had been built by local 
authorities. 

A White Paper on Slum Clearance, based on returns sub- 
mitted by local authorities under the Housing Rents and Repairs 
Act, was published on Nov. 8, 1955. 

The White Paper stated that of the 12,935,177 pomnment houses 
and flats in England and Wales, 847,112 wore estimated to be nnflt 
for habitation It was proposed to demolish 375,484 of those dtu'ing 
the first five years of slum clearance, whilst 88,278 houses would bo 
retained for temporary use during this period. 

Liverpool had the highest number of unfit dwellings (88,233 out of 
204,486 permanent houses), followed by Manchester (68,000 out of 
208,144), Birmingham (50,250 out of 311,805), and Leeds (22,500 
out of 164,478). Other provincial cities with largo numbers of unfit 
houses were HuU (14,768), Sheffield (13,500), Salford (12,026), 
Stoke-on-Trent (12,000), Bradford (11,148), Bristol (10,000), Ports- 
mouth (7,000), Stockport (6,000), Wolverhampton (5,600), and 
Bolton (5,500). 

The number of unfit houses in the London area was given os 
20,947, the boroughs with the greatest numbers of such houses being 
Stepney (2,645), Bethnal Green (2,434), Woolwich (1,442), Lambeth 
(1,417), Poplar (1,330), Bermondsey (1,289), and Southwark (1,240). 

The Secretary of State for Scotland (Mr. James Stuart) 
issued a draft Order on July 27, 1955, designating 4,150 acres 
at Cumbernauld (Lanarkshire) as the site of a proposed new 
town to accommodate about 50,000 people, mainly “ overspill ” 
from Glasgow. [The construction of a new town at Cumbernauld 
to relieve congestion in the Clydeside area had been recom- 
mended by the Clyde Valley Regional Planning Authority in 
1949.] A Cumbernauld New Town Corporation was appointed 
in February, 1956, under the chairmanship of General Sir 
Gordon Macmillan. — (Mmistry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Glasgow Herald) (Prev. rep. Housing, 14490 A 5 Slum 
Clearance Plans, 14255^ A 5 Clyde VaUey Plan, 10296 A.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — Reappearance of ** La Prensa.** 

The Buenos Aires newspaper La Prensa, which had been 
expropriated by the Peromsta regime on Jan. 26, 1951, and 
was subsequently converted into the organ of the General 
Confederation of Labour, reappeared on Feb. 3 under its 
leptimate owner and editor-in-chief, Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, 
who had recently returned to Argentina after nearly five years’ 
exile in the United States. In a leading article Dr, Gainza Paz 
said that La Prensa, after ** five years of enforced silence,” 
would resume its service in the cause of truth, justice, and 
progress, and, as always^ Jn the defence of freedoffi.” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14553 A } 11:848 D j 11653 A,) 
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A. INDONESIA - NETHERLANDS* — Breakdown of 
Dutch-Indonesian Negotiations* - Unilateral Abrogation 
of Netherlands-Indonesian Union by Indonesia* 

The Indonesian Government decided on Feb. 13, by imilateral 
action, to abrogate the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, foUowmg 
the breakdown of negotiations between the two Governments 
on an agreed dissolution of the Union and on financial and 
economic matters connected therewith. These negotiations 
had been held at the request of the Indonesian Government, 
after the refusal by the Indonesian Parliament to ratify the 
agreement on the dissolution of the Umon which had been 
signed at The Hague on Aug. 10, 1954. 

As a result of prelimmary discussions between the Special 
Indonesian Ambassador in The Hague (Mr. Utojo Ramelan) 
and the Netherlands Minister without portfolio for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Luns), the foUovdng agenda for the renewed 
discussions had been aimounced on Dec. 7 : 

(1) The Indonesian proposal that a new agreement on the dissolu- 
tion of the Netherlands-Indonesian Umon should be concluded to 
leplaoe the unratifled 1951 agreement 

(2) The Indonesian proposal to replace the existing financial and 
economic provisions of the Round-table Conference agreements of 
1949 by one or more new conventions, and to discuss the way m 
which this might be achieved. 

(3) Certain problems concerning Dutch New Guinea (West Irian), 
on the understanding that each party maintamed its own position 
regarding the sovereignty of that territory, and that the <iuestion 
was excluded from the discussions 

(4 ) Other issues which either of the parties might consider important 
for the improvement of relations between the two countries [Accord- 
ing to reports in the Netherlands Press, the last item had been 
proposed by the Netherlands Government in order to pei-mit dis- 
cussions on the arrest of 16 Dutch citizens in Indonesia on charges 
of alleged subversive activities.] 

The conference opened m The Hague on Dec. 10, the 
Indonesian delegation bemg led by Mr. Anak Agung Gde 
Agung (Foreign Mmister) and including Dr. Sumitro (Finance 
Minister) and Mr. Kasimo (Minister of Economic Affairs). 
The Netherlands delegation was headed by Mr. Luns and 
included Mr. van de Kieft (Fmance Minister) and Professor 
Zijlstra (Minister of Economic Affairs). 

At the Indonesian delegation’s suggestion, it was agreed on 
Dec. 13 to adjourn the conference to Geneva, in order that it 
might take place in a neutral atmosphere. The political 
committee of the conference accordmgly held its first meeting 
m that city on Dec. 16, and the financial and economic com- 
mittee on the following day. A communique issued on Jan. 4, 
1956, stated that three mam areas of disagreement remained : 

(1) what procedure should be followed in arbitrating differences 
in the interpretation of whatever agreements were reached ; 

(2) whether the treaties between the two countries or Indonesian 
national legislation should prevail in the event of conflict 
between the two ; and (3) whether the Indonesian Government 
should recognize rights and concessions granted to Dutch 
citizens by the former Government of the Netherlands East 
Indies. The talks were adjourned on Jan. 7 to enable the 
two delegations to consult their respective Governments on 
these matters. 

The conference had meanwhile met with strong criticism 
both in the Netherlands and in Indonesia. 

During a foreign policy debate on Dec. 23 m the Second 
Chamber of the Dutch States-General, members maintamed 
that the discussions were ill- timed ; that there was no guarantee 
that agreements concluded with the present Indonesian 
Government would be honoured by its successor ; and that the 
Netlierlands Government should refuse even to discuss the 
sovereignty of Butch New Guinea. In reply, Mr. Luns pointed 
out that the discussions had been undertaken at the Indonesian 
Government’s request, as the Netherlands desired good 
relations with Indonesia. 

In Indonesia, the Nahdlalul XJlama (Moslem Association), 
the second strongest party in the Indonesian Government, had 
announced on Dec. 6 — ^i.e. before the opening of the conference 
-—that It would take no pait in it. Both tlie Socialist Party 
(which is also represented in the Government) and the Opposition 
Nationalist Party expressed the opinion that the Netherlands 
Government’s refusal to discuss tlie sovereignty of Western 
New Guinea would render the conference of little value, whilst 
on Dec. 20 the Moslem Pohtical Federation (P.S.I.I.) — ^another 
of the Government parties — ^voted in favour of suspending 
the conference. 


This division of opinion among the Indonesian Government 
parties led to a serious crisis in Mr. Harahap’s Cabinet in 
January. The Nahdlalul XJlama and the P.S.I.I. presented a 
joint note to Mr. Harahap on Jan. 11 in which they were 
reported to have demanded that the conference should be 
broken off immediately and that the delegation should report 
to the Cabmet. As the two parties considered Mr. Harahap’s 
reply imsatisfactory, the Ministers belonging to these parties 
refused to attend a Cabinet meeting on the following day. 
On Jan. 13 the Minister of Information (Mr. Makmur) announced 
that there would he no further exchanges of views between the 
Dutch and Indonesian delegations, and that all that remained 
to be done was formally to end the conference. After a second 
Cabinet meetmg on Jan. 16, Mr. Makmur announced that the 
Indonesian delegation would be recalled from Geneva 
immediately. 

On Jan. 17, however, Mr. Djanu Ismadi (the First Vice- 
Premier) stated that the recall of the Indonesian delegation 
was meant only as a ‘‘temporary postponement” of the 
negotiations, and that it would depend on internal political 
developments whether or not the discussions were resumed. 
The four Nahdlalul XJlama and P.S.I.I. Ministers in the Govern- 
ment — ^Mr, Sunarjo (Home Affairs), Mr. Iljas (Religious 
Affairs), Mr. Tjokroaminoto (Second Vice-Premier), and Mr. 
Sudibjo (Social Affairs) — ^thereupon resigned, whilst their 
parties demanded the entire Cabinet’s resignation and the final 
breakmg-off of the negotiations. The Indonesian Cabinet 
nevertheless decided on Jan. 19 to reverse its decision to recall 
its delegation, and on Jan. 22 instructed them to conclude the 
negotiations with a final meeting. Mr. Harahap decided at 
the same time to abolish the office of Second Vice-Premier and 
to assign the portfolios of Home, Rehgious, and Social Affairs 
temporarily to other members of the Cabinet. 

After some delay caused by Dutch requests for future clarifica- 
tion of certam Indonesian statements, notably with reference to 
the trial of the arrested Netherlands citizens, the conference 
reopened on Feb. 7, when agreement was reached in principle 
on the abrogation of the Netherlands-Indonesian Umon and 
the financial and econoimc agreements. It was also decided 
that the problems referred to imder item (4) of the agenda 
should be settled through diplomatic channels. No progress 
was made, however, on the question of a provisional agreement 
for the settlement of disputes, pendmg the conclusion of a 
permanent agreement. An Indonesian proposal that disputes 
should he submitted to an ad hoc committee set up by the two 
parties on a basis of parity was rejected by the Netherlands 
delegation as too vague, whilst a counter-proposal for the 
appointment of an arbitration commission was rejected by the 
Indonesian delegation on the ground that such a commission 
would be m an even stronger position than the Umon Court 
of Arbitration. Negotiations were accordmgly broken off 
on Feb. 11. 

TJie official jomt statement announcing the end of the conference 
stated * ** The delegations were confronted with a difference of 
opinion, at present insurmountable, relating to the formulation of 
arrangements for the settlement of possible disputes. The extensive 
exchange of ideas . . . has contributed towards an understanding 
of the respective standpoints ” Both the Dutch and Indonesian 
Foreign Ministers expressed their disappointment at the failure of 
the discussions. 

The Indonesian Charg6 d’ Affaires in The Hague handed a 
Note to the Netherlands Foreign Ministry on Feb. 21 announcing 
Indonesia’s withdrawal from the Netherlands - Indonesian 
Union with immediate effect, and declaring that Indonesia no 
longer considered herself bound to the Umon Statute and the 
agreements connected therewith. A Netherlands official 
spokesman described Indonesia’s unilateral abrogation of the 
Statute as “ unprecedented in international relations in 
peace-time and a bad example to the whole world.” 

(Indonesian Embassy Press Department, London - Netherlands 
News Agency - Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) 

(Prev. rep* Netherlands - Indonesian Relations9 13759 A ; 

Indonesian Cabinet, 14448 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — £100,000 Ford Foundation 
Grant to University of Oxford. 

The University of Oxford accepted on Feb. 21 a grant of 
$280,000 (£100,000) made by the Ford Foundation to Nuffield 
College. Half the amount will be used to endow a Fellowship 
m Comparative Politics at the college, and the other half wiH 
be spent over a ten-year period on research into the government 
and politics of European countries, and into European pohtical 
and economic organizations such as the O.E.E.C. — (Times) 

(Prev* rep. 14588 E ; 14606 C.) 
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A. NEPAL. — Ending of Direct MonarcMal Rule. - 
Cabinet formed by Air. Tanka Prasad. - Five-year 
Economic Development Plan. - Indian Economic Aid. 

The period of direct rule by King Mahendra of N^al, which 
had started on March 2, 1955, ended on Jan. 27, 1956, when a 
Cabinet was formed by Mr. Tanka Prasad, leader of the Praja 
Panshad^ with the following membership : Mr. Tanka Prasad 
Prime Minister, Home Affairs, and General A d mini stration ; 
Mr. C. P. Sharma — ^Foreign Affairs, Food, and Agriculture ; 
Mr. Gunjman Smgh — Fmance and Planning ; Air. Pashu- 
patinath Ghosh— Public Works, Transport and Communica- 
tions ; Mr. P. V. Shah — ^Defence ; Mr. Balehandra Sharma — 
Education and Health; Mr. A. P. Singh — ^Law and Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. 

Mr Balehandra Sharma (the former president of the AdTiaory 
Assembly), Mr. Pashupatinath Ghosh, and Mr. C. P. Sharma are, 
like the Prime Mmisier, members of the JPraja Parzshadt whilst 
Sardar Gnmman Brng^h, Mr. S. P- Shah, and Mr. A. P. Sm^h 
had previoxialy been members of the Bong’s Advisory Ooimou. 
Negotiations for the formation of a coalition Government containing 
representatives of the Prajci Panshad, the Nepah Congress, and the 
Nepali National Congress had broken down on Jan. 21, when all 
three parties rejected a proposal by the Bang that there should he 
no Prime Minister and that the Sovereign himself should preside 
over Cahmet meetangs 

Air. Tanka Prasad issued a press statement on Jan. 20 
outlining his Government’s policy. 

Mr Prasad said that Nepal would pursue a pohey of “ friendship 
with all ” in her mtemational relations, and would ‘‘ join the forces 
of world peace.” His Government would accept help from all friendly 
countries “ such as India, China, Britain, America, and Franco,” ?md 
would also accept Soviet aid if it was unconditional, as aU foreign 
aid must he. In addition, Nepal desired ** direct trade relations with 
other countries ” and supported Asian solidarity and the ending of 
colonialism 

After paying tribute to the progress made by ‘‘ our two great 
neighbours, Tudf a. and China,” Air. Prasad said that Ms party would 

respect the mass awakening m Nepal ” and would imtiate a new 
social order ” Ejng Mahendra, he added, held progressive views, and 
the Government’s task would be to give concrete shape to the King’s 
progressive ideals. The Government would welcome oo-operation 
from aE individuals and parties in solving the country’s problems, 
and would tackle domestic problems by ending the old feudal 
order and introduomg a new order of equality and social justice.” 

Other recent political and economic developments in Nepal 
are summarized below. 

Political Parties. Mr. Subama Shumshere (a member of the Rana 
family who led the uprising of 1950-5 1 , and a former Finance Minister), 
was elected president of the Nepali Congress on Jan. 7 in succession 
to Air. B- P. Koirala, who did not seek re-election. The party’s annual 
convention (Jan. 24-26) approved a draft election manifesto defining 
the party’s aim as the achievement of Sociahsm by peaceful and 
democratic methods The manifesto also advocated a constitutional 
monarchy on the British model ; government by a Cabinet responsible 
to the people’s representatives ; a unicameral legislature elected by 
universal adult suffrage ; independence of the judiciary , recrxutment 
of the Civil Service by an. independent Public Service Commission on 
the basis of merit ; a foreign pohey based on neutrality and oo- 
existenoe ; the mdustrialization of Nepal either through its own 
resources or with foreign aid, if the latter were granted without 
pre-conditions detrimental to national prestige and security, the 
reoi^anlzation of agriculture on Socialist lines by means of ** legis- 
lation and persuasion”; State planning of the national economy; 
and the inauguration of industrial and agricultural enterprises by 
the State, 

A new organization known as the Umted Democratic Party was 
founded on Oct. 22, 1955, by Dr. K. I. Singh. At a press conference 
at Lucknow on Nov. 17 he expressed his support for a constitutional 
monarchy, adding that the King’s direct rule had been far better than 
that of the Koir^a brothers. He repudiated violent methods as no 
longer necessary, and said that he believed in fnendship with other 
countries on a basis of equality and independence. 

Economic Development Plan. King Mahendra announced on Oct. 10, 
1955, a five-year plan for the economic, cultural, and social develop- 
ment of Nepal, involving an expenditure of 210,000,000 Nepalese 
rupees (^10,000,000). The King stated that the plan would be 
financed from Nepal’s ovm resources and would include the building 
of cement, pulp, and sugar factories ; hydro-electric schemes ; the 
construction of 900 miles of roads ; viHage and agricultural develop- 
ment on a community basis ; encouragement of cottage industries ; 
the foundation of a residential university in Khatmandu, with 
faculties of arts, science, engmeermg, and medicine ; and the develop- 
ment of tourism. 

Indiaii Economic Aid. Under a “Colombo Plan” agreement con- 
cluded In July 1954, the Indian Government had undertaken to 
contribute Ks. 5,000,000 during the next four years towards the 
development of oommunloatious, irrigation projects, and water- 
supplies In Nepal- The Nepalese Government subsequently announced 
that work had begun on two irrigation projects in the Khatmandn 
valley which would bring 30,000 acres under cultivation ; that two 
Btinilar projects were envisaged in Western Nepal ; and that two 
further projects were under survey in the Raxaul area. When 
ootiapleted these six projects would Irrigate about 81,000 acres. 


Lieiit.-General Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana 
presented Ms credentials to President Prasad on Nov. 4, 1955 
as Nepalese Ambassador to India. He hnd previously been 
Ambassador to Great Britain, France, and the Umted States 
(see 13855 B). 

TTintr Mahendra and Queen Ratna of Nepal paid a six-weeks’ 
visit to India from Nov. 6 to Dec. 19, 1955, as the ^ests of 
President Prasad, durmg wMch they visited Delhi and Calcutta 
and toured industrial and development centres. Before leaving 
India the Kmg invited President Prasad and Mr. Nehru to 
visit Nepal.— (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - Times) (Prey. Political 

Developments, 14430 C ; Indian Economic Aid, 14651 A.) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA. — Closing of Soviet Consulates. 

The South African Minister for External Affairs, Mr, Louw, 
announced m the Umon House of Assembly on Feb. 1 that a 
Note had been presented to the Soviet Consul-General in 
Pretoria mfomung him that Soviet consular representation 
was “ not m the mterest of peace and the well-being of South 
Africa,” and requesting that all Soviet consulates in the 
Union should be closed and their staffs withdrawn by March 1. 
The Note stressed that this step would not affect diplomatic 
and trade relations between the two countries. 

“ The establishment of Russian Consulai’ representation m South 
Africa,” the Note said, “ had its genesis m the exigencies of the last 
World War, in which South Africa and the Soviet Union were 
associated as allies. In the post-war period the situation has changed 
entirely. The Government has evidence that the Consulate -General, 
through the members of its staff, has cultivated and maintained con- 
tact with subversive elements in South Africa, particularly among 
the Bantu and Indian population, and that it has served as a channel 
of coinmuiiication between such elements and the authorities of 
Soviet Russia Furthermore, the same channel has been used for 
the diffusion of Commumsttc propaganda directed particularly at the 
Bantu population, in transgression of the law which proscribes 
Communistic propaganda in any form. Confirmation is provided 
by a recent broadcast by Radio Moscow, controlled by the Soviet 
Government, which serves as a propaganda medium and expresses 
the views of that Government. The broadcast was in effect an incite- 
ment of the Bantu and non-European population, more particularly 
the African and Indian National Congresses respectively, to resist 
the South African Government.” 

The Note also alleged that the provisions of the Liquor Act had 
“ not been observed on the premises of the Consulate -General ” and 
that recently “ a serious infringement of the Act was committed on 
those premises notwithstanding a previous warning.” [This was 
understood to refer to a party at the Consulate- General on Nov 7 
(the Soviet National Day) when, contrary to South African law, vodka 
and other alcoholic drinks had been served to non-European guests.) 

After stating that the Union Government was satisfied that Soviet 
Consular representation was “ not in the interest of peace and the 
well-being of South Africa,” the Note requested the closing-down of 
the Soviet Consulate-General at Pretoria, the Consulate at Cape 
Town, “and any other Soviet agencies that may exist to South 
Africa.” It added : “ The termination of Soviet Consular repre- 
sentation to South Africa does not involve the discontinuation of 
diplomatic, trade, and other relations, which can in future be 
conducted hy the Soviet Ambassador to London through the medium 
of the Union’s High Commissioner there.” 

A Soviet reply to the South African Note, released for 
pubhcation by Mr. Louw on Feb. 19, said that there was no 
foundation for the South Afncan allegations that the Soviet 
consulates had maintained contacts with people carrying on 
subversive activities in South Africa. In particular, the reply 
denied the statement that there were special relations between 
the consulates and the Indian and Bantu people in the Union, and 
said that relations with all social levels had not gone beyond 
the ambit of social intercourse customary for such occasions.” 
(State Information Department, Pretoria - Cape Times) 

(Frev. rep. 57421 C ; 5299 B*) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Release of «Tokio Rose.” 

Mrs. Iva Toguri D’Aquino (“ Tokio Rose ”), who had been 
sentenced in 1949 to ten years’ imprisonment for broadcasting 
Japanese propaganda to the U.S. forces during the war, was 
released on Jan. 28 after having served six years of her sentence. 
A native of Los Angeles and a graduate of the University of 
California, she is the wife of a Portuguese journalist living in 
Japan. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. X0490 13 .) 

D. NETHERLANDS. — Increase in Bank Rate* 

The Netherlands Bank raised its discount rate on Feb. 6 
from 2 to 8 per cent — ^the first change in the rate for nearly 
three years. (Netherlands News Agency) (Frev# rqp. 12871 D.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — The Sixth Five-year Plan, 
1956-60. - State Budget for 1956. - Decentralization of 
Agricultural Planning. - New Ministry for Automation. 

The draft directives for the sixth Soviet Five-year Plan, 
covering the years 1956-60 inclusive, were published "on Jan. 15 
prior to their presentation to the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which opened on Feb. 14. The plan — ^whieh, 
for the first time, gave many of the targets to be achieved m 
figures instead of only as a percentage of some previous year 
— ^provided for an overall increase in mdustrial output of 65 
per cent by the end of 1960, as compared with 1955, and for a 
rise of 70 per cent m the output of heavy industry. The national 
mcome was planned to rise by 60 per cent, and real wages of 
workers (who were estimated to number 55,000,000 by 1960) 
to increase by about 30 per cent. It was stated in this connexion 
that a special Government wages committee had been set up 
under M. Lazar Kaganovich (a First Deputy Premier, and 
chairman of the advisory commission on labour and wages) 
to supervise changes in the system of “ norms ” under which 
wage payments are made. 

The plan called for an increase of “ not less than 50 per 
cent ” in industrial productivity generally and of at least 
52 per cent in productivity m the buildmg trade, and for an 
increase of 70 per cent m output per man on State farms and 
of 100 per cent on collective farms. The need for an increase 
m the pace of mechanization m industry was especially 
emphasized, and it was urged that more attention should be 
paid to introducmg automotive production processes m 
industry on a wider scale, and to building fully automatic 
industrial establishments. 

In a general passage it was stated that the Soviet aim was “ to 
achieve, on the basis of the priority development of heavy industry, 
continued technical progress, higher labour productivity, and a 
farther mighty advance of all branches of the national economy, 
to effect a steep advance m agnoultxii*al production ; and, on this 
basis, to secure a considerable rise in the material well-bomg and 
cultural levoi of the Soviet people.” “ The Soviet Union,” it declared, 
“ now has a powerful socialistic production . . . and considerably 
more material resources and skilled personnel than ever before 

. It now commands every reoLUisite for solving, m a short period 
of time and through peaceful economic competition, the U S S E ’s 
chief economic task — that of catching xip with and outstripping the 
most developed capitalist countries in output per head ” 

The directives also gave some figures regardmg the achieve- 
ments of the fifth Five-year Plan. A summary of these, 
together with a summary of the targets for the Sixth Five-year 
Plan, IS given below. 

Achievements of 1951-55 Plan. Gross industrial output rose by 
85 per cent during the five years, the output of producer goods being 
91 per cent higher and that of consumer goods 76 per cent higher , 
by the end of 1955 the level of industrial output was 3.2 times that 
of 1940. In all the most important branches of heavy industry the 
Five-year Plan had been more than fulfilled e g steel production 
(45 200,000 tons) was 1,000,000 tons m excess of the target , 
elootrioity output (170,200,000,000 kwh ) was over 7,000.000,000 kwh 
more than originally planned ; whilst oil and coal production showed 
a similar rise- Output of pig-iron, however, was some 700,000 tons 
short of the target of 34,000,000 tons. 

Output of consumer goods, on the other hand, fell almost uniformly 
below both the ongintil goals set in 1952 and the revised goals sot in 
1953 For example, the output of cotton textiles in 1955 was 

5.910.000. 000 metros, compared with the original target of 

6.100.000. 000 metros and the revised figure of 6,300,000,000 metres , 
of refrigerators, 161,200 (330,000 planned) , and of washing machines, 
86,600 (296,300 planned). 

It was stated that the output of consumer goods, as well as the 
dOTolopmont of light and food industries, had been held up because 
of the failure to attain the planned level of agricultural production 
Nevertheless, major headway had been made : the development of 
hitherto unoultiyatod land had added another 60,000,000 acres to 
the area under grain, and output of meat and dairy produce had 
risen. 

As a result of these Increases in production it was claimed that 
real income had Increased by 40 per cent for workers and by 50 per 
cent for oollectivo farmers during the five years, whilst the national 
income had increased by about 70 per cent. 

Agricultural Targets for 1956-60. Big increases were planned in all 
sectors, some of the principal Increases being as follows (percentage 
increase in 1960 as compared with 1955) : raw cotton, 56 ; flax fibre, 
36; sugar-beet, 64 ; potatoes, 85 ; other vegetables, 118 ; moat, 100 ; 
milk, 95 ; eggs, 154 ; wool, 82. Planned 1960 production of other 
agricultural products was given in aotu^U figures, as follows (1955 
production in parentheses) ; granulated sugar 6,530,000 tons 
(3,418,800 tons) ; meat (excluding that to be consumed on farms), 
3,950,000 tons (2,219,100 tons) ; butter and other dairy products, 
in milk eqtulvalont, 25,000,000 tons (13,400,000 tons) ; vegetable oil, 
1,115,100 tons (1,840,000 tons) ; fish, 4,200,000 tons (2,675,100 tons). 

Moohanteation of agriculture would be intensified, and during the 
five years it was planned to supply 1,660,000 tractors, 560,000 
combine harvesters, 180,000 reapers, 400,000 combine pick-ups for 
grain, and 250,000 maize and silage combines. 


The grain crop was planned to reach 180,000,000 tons by 1960, 
and hybrid seed production would be organized on a laige scale. A 
new time-limit was set for bringing m the grain harvest — ^not more 
than 10 working days m the European part of the Soviet Union, and 
7 to 8 days in Siberia and the Far East. Pigs would m future be 
raised for pork and bacon instead of for lard, and their numbers 
would be mcreased so as to provide about half the country’s meat 
requirements. Cattle would be mitialiy raised on the dry pastures of 
Kazakhstan, Siberia, and the Volga region, and fattened later on 
special farms. 

A total of 75,000,000 acres of previously %nrgm or idle land would 
be sown to crops durmg 1956, but no major expansion of the sown 
area was contemplated thereafter. The area of imgated land would 
merease by over 5,000,000 acres, and water would be brought to 
some 200,000,000 acres of pasturage. A ff orestation would be earned 
out over 475,000,000 acres ; shelter belts would be planted on 
about 920,000 acres, whilst collective farm “windbreaks” would 
cover 1,150,000 acres 

“ Milk-vegetable zones ” would be organized around afi major 
cities and mdustrial centres to supply milk, potatoes and vegetables 
to the urban population, and new State farms would be set up in 
these zones. In addition, city workers and collective farmers would 
be encouraged to grow vegetables on their iinvate lots- 


Production Targets for 1956-60. The following figures were given 
showing Soviet production of key commodities m 1955 and planned 
production for 1960 



1955 

1960 


Output 

Target 

Pig-iron (million tons) 

33 3 

53 

Steel (million tons) 

45 2 

68 3 

Rolled metal (milhon tons) 

34 7 

52,7 

Coal (imlhon tons) 

390 1 

593 

Oil (milhon tons) 

70 7 

135 

Gas (’000 miUion cubic metres) 

13.9 

40 

♦Electricity (’000 million kwh ) 

170 2 

320 

Mmeral fertihzers (milhon tons) 

9.6 

19 6 

Ca.ustic soda (thousand tons) 

565 

1,000 

Soda ash (thousand tons) 

1,440 5 

2,420 

Metallurgical equipment (thousand tons) 

171 8 

280 

Chemical equipment (thousand tons) 

113 0 

2 08 

Oil equipment (thousand tons) 

48 4 

120 

Steam and gas turbines (million kw.) 

4 1 

10.5 

Hydraulic turbmes (million kw.) 

Generators for steam, gas and hydraulic 

1 5 

2.6 

turbmes (million kw ) 

4 5 

11 

Metal-cuttmg machine tools (thousands) 

104 7 

200 

Forging and pressing machines (thousands) 

13 5 

25.8 

Motor vehicles (thousands) 

445 2 

650 

Tractors (thousands) . 

163 4 

322 

Grain combines (thousands) 

47 9 

140 

Electric locomotives (units) 

194 

550 

Diesel locomotives (units) 

136 

1,630 

Goods wagons (thousands) 

34 4 

52 

Passenger coaches (imits) 

1 770 

2,800 

Cut timber (million cubic metros) 

197 

264 

Sawn lumber (million cubic metres) 

57 8 

80 

Cement (million tons) 

22 4 

55 

Window glass (million square metres) 

99 4 

155 

Cotton textiles (million metros) 

5,911 

7,270 

Woollen textiles (milhon metres) 

260 3 

363 

Linen (milhon metres) 

305 5 

556 

tSilk textiles (miUlon metres) 

526.5 

1,074 

Artificial fibre (thonsand tons) 

110.4 

330 

Knitwear (million pieces) 

429 6 

580 

Shoes (million pairs) 

297.4 

455 

Watches and clocks (millions) 

19.6 

33.6 

Radio and television sets (millions) 

4 0 

10 2 

Refrigerators (thousands) 

151 2 

635 

Washing machines (thousands) 

86 6 

528 

Sewing machines (thousands) 

1,608.5 

3,780 

Motor-cycles (thousands) 

243 8 

395 

Bicycles (thousands) 

2,877 5 

4,230 

Paper (thousand tons) 

1,864 4 

2,722 


* Including 23,100,000,000 kwh. of hydro-electricity in 1955 and 
59,000,000,000 kwh. m 1960 t Including both natural and synthetic 
silk textiles 

Automation. Automotive processes would be mtroduoed on a large 
scale, and the use of remote-control systems would be extended m 
power stations, at oilfields, and in other sectors of the economy. 
Open-hearth furnaces would “ to a considerable extent ” be con- 
trolled automaticafiy, and such control would also be introduced 
for blast furnaces ; underground transport and ore extraction in 
iron and manganese mines would be carried out by remote control ,* 
40 stool-rolling and tube-drawing miUs would be “ automated ” ; 
automatic and semi-automatic production lines would bo introduced 
for the manufacture of furniture , 60 per cent of all wea.vmg looms 
In the textile industry would be made “ automatic ” ; in the coal 
industry, automation and remote control would be “ expanded ” in 
■onderground operations and at plants , m engineering, at least 
220 fully automatic and semi-automatic lines and workshops would 
bo established ; and 600 automatic lines for fish processing would 
be set up. (The plan listed hundreds of other processes in which 
automation would be introduced.) A “ long-term plan for auto- 
mation In all branches of industry ” would be drawn up, In order 
that the change-over might be carried out without disturbance and 
that the necessary equipment and instruments should go where 
they might be used to the best advantage. 
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TRe radio and instrument industries, particularly those sections | 
concerned with the manufacture of devices for the regulation^ and j 
control of technological processes, would he developed aU- 
emhracmgly,*’ to increase the output of the ** means of automation j 
by 3 5 times. Work on electronic computers would be “ mtensified/’ 
and laige-scale scientific research would be developed in order to 
evolve “ new means of automation.’* 

Atomic Energy. The peaceful uses of atomic energy would be 
considerably extended, and it was planned to build m the next five 
yearn atomic power stations with a total capacity of 2,500,000 kw. 
Development work would also be carried out on atomic-powered 
engines for transport, and an atomic-powered icebreaker with special 
ice-meltmg eqmpment would be designed. The further use of radio- 
active substances in agriculture, industry^ and medicine would he 
extensively developed 

Fuel and Power* New underground and opencast coal mmes 
would go mto operation, and the rate of tunnelling and the speeds 
of many other operations would be doubled. In the gas industry new 
gas deposits would be developed and several trunk pipelmes, totallmg 
about 5,600 miles, would be built. There would be “ great advances ’* 
in the provision of electric power — ^for mdustry, agriculture, transport, 
and the domestic consumer. The Kmbyshev and Stahngrad hydro- 
electric stations, already in the final stages of construction, would 
be completed, whilst other big hydro -electirc projects on the Volga, 
Kama and Dnieper rivers to be started or completed during the five 
years would include those at Saratov (1,000,000 kw.), Votkinsk 
(540,000 kw.), Lower Kama (900,000 kw.), Cheboksary (800,000 kw ), 
Kremenohug (450,000 kw.), and Dneprodzerzhinsk (250,000 kw ). 

In Siberia, the 660,000-kw Irkutsk station and the first section of 
the 3,200,0 00-kw. Bratsk station (both on the Angara River) would 
go mto operation, as well as the 400,000-kw Novosibirsk station and 
the 500,000-kw, Kamenskaya station on the Ob. A new 3,000. 000-kw 
station would be started at Krasnoyarsk, on the Yemsei. 

Xirausport and. Oommunications. The amount of freight carried 
by the Soviet railways would be mereased by 40 per cent by i960 ; 
over 4,000 miles of new track — twice as much as that built in the 
last five years — 'Would be completed , over 5,000 miles would be 
electrified , and about 4,100 miles of smgle track would be doubled 
There would be a great mcrease m railway electrification and in the 
use of diesel power, and some 40-45 per cent of all goods trafiSc 
would be hauled by diesel or electric engines by 1960 The Soviet 
freighter and tanker fleet would be trebled, and the Soviet fishmg 
fleet expanded almost fourfold. As regards air transport, new “ fast, 
many-seated passenger planes ” would go into operation on air 
transport routes ; passenger traffic would be raised by 28 per cent , 
and freight traffic would be doubled. Big mcreases were also planned 
in the telephone, telegraph, radio, and postal services. 

Buildmg and Construction. In all the building programmes the 
greatest use would be made of standardization in building units etc , 
and of the most up-to-date assembly -hue methods, with wide use of 
prefabrication. Transition to standard layouts would be completed 
in housing, etc,, by 1957, and mainly completed in mdustry, agri- 
culture and transport by 1958. The State housing programme over 
the five years would provide twice the accommodation that had 
been put up in 1951-55, corresponding to more than 5,000,000 two- 
living-room dwellings (i.e. two livmg rooms, plus kitchen, bathroom, 
hall, etc.). At the same time everything would be done to encourage 
worlcers and farmers to bmld their own homes, with the help of State 
and collective farm loans, and special supplies of prefabricated 
housing materials would be made available to meet this demand 

Consumer Goods and Food* There would be an overall increase of 
about 50 per cent in supplies of goods in the shops , many more 
shops would be built, and staffs were expected to increase by about 
40 per cent Sales of certain key goodstuffs and consumer goods 
were expected to mcrease by the following percentages as compared 
with 1955 : meat products, 85 ; fish products, 59 ; butter, 57 , 
vegetable oils, 60 ; cheese, 140 ; eggs, 160 ; milk and other dairy 
products, 170 ; sugar, 70 , cotton fabrics, 30 ; woollen cloths, 100 , 
sita, 100 ; leather footwear, 65 ; linen fabrics, 260 ; manufactured 
garments and apparel, 67 , furniture, 100 ; clocks and watches, 70 , 
bicycles, 46 ; radio sets, 120 , TV sets, 400 ; household refrigerators, 
370 ; vacuum cleaners, 290 ; washmg machines, 500. 

Film Industry and Television. By 1960 the Soviet film mdustry 
would be producing 120 full-length films a year. New cinemas 
seating 500,000 people would he built during the five-year period. 
Radio stations would increase their capacities by 90 per cent, and by 
1960 there would he 75 television stations in the Soviet network- 

Educadon and Technical Training* To enable the U S S.R. to cope 
with the expansion in aU branches of industry, the plan provided 
for ‘'50 per cent more technicians ’* by 1960 Full 10 -year schooling 
to the age of 17 would he extended to the entire country, and the 
school cxuTicula would be arranged so that aU children got a good 
idea of the work in all key branches of modem industry and agri- 
culture. All existing tuition fees — ^in colleges, technical schools, 
and the senior forms of secondary schools — ^would be abolished 
State Budget for 1956 . 

Prior to the pubUcation of the sixth Five-year Plan, the 
Soviet Budget for 1956 had been presented by M. Zverev, the 
Finance Minister, on Dec. 26 and approved by the two houses 
of the Supreme Soviet on Dee. 28* It provided for expenditure 
of 569,635,000,000 roubles and revenue of 592, TOl, 200, 000 
roubles, ^ving an estimated surplus of 23,126,200,000 roubles. 
This compared with expenditure of 563,482,000,000 roubles, 
revenue of 590,192,000 roubles, and a surplus of 27,710,000,000 
roubles in 1955* 


No strict comparison could h© made between the figures for the 
two years because of a reduction — made on April 1, 1955 ^in the 
prices charged to Soviet Government agencies for heavy mdustrial 
products, and m freight rates. Although these reductions had not 
been passed onto consumers, and amounted m effect to a book-keepmg 
adjustment, they had mereased the amount of goods and services 
which could be bought for a given amount of roubles. Some mdication 
of the extent of this reduction was given by M Zverev m his Budget 
speech, when he explamed that the 1956 appropriation of 

158.700.000. 000 roubles for heavy mdustry was 15 per cent more in 
terms of purchasing power than the 1955 appropriation of 

163.600.000. 000 roubles 

The principal categories of expenditure m 1956 were social 
and cultural services (mcludmg education, public liealth, and 
family welfare), 161,200,000,000 roubles ; heavy mdustry, 

158.750.000. 000 roubles ; defence, 102,500,000,000 roubles 
(nominally a reduction of 9,600,000,000 roubles compared with 
1955, and representing 18.2 per cent of total Budget expendi- 
tures as against 19.9 per cent in 1955) ; and consumer goods 
mdustries, 26,000,000,000 roubles. In addition, 160,800,000,000 
roubles was provided for mvestment in capital expansion, 
mcluding 96,600,000,000 roubles for heavy industry, 

21.300.000. 000 roubles for agriculture, 21,500,000,000 roubles 
for transport and communications, and 7,800,000,000 roubles 
for hght mdustry, mcludmg consumer goods. 

In the course of his speech M Zverev said that the reduction m 
defence expenditoe meant that the Soviet Umon “ not only m 
words hut in deeds, shows its concern for lessening world tension and 
ensurmg peace and international security ” — ^recalling in this 
connexion the decision to demobilize 640,000 men (see 14599 B) and 
to return the Porkkala naval base to Finland (see 14512 B) M 
Zverev criticized Inefificiency in Government services, and said that 
750,000 superfluous “ whito-coUar ” workers had been discharged 
and had “ gone back mto production.** He announced that the 
Government planned a 4 5 per cent reduction in retail prices in 1956, 
and confirmed that the U S.S R was building “ atomic power stations 
of 50,000 and 100,000 kw capacity ” — though he did not say how 
many. 

Agricultural Problems. 

The failure to achieve the targets set for agricultural pro- 
duction m the fifth Five-year Plan had been causing concern 
for some time, and a radical change in the Government’s policy 
had been announced on March 9, 1955. A decree issued on that 
date in the name of the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
Communist Party admitted that “ serious mistakes ” had been 
made in the methods of planning agriculture, and criticized 
the “ extreme centralization ” which, it said, had fettered the 
initiative of collective farms and machine-tractor stations and 
had thereby decreased their output. It was therefore proposed 
that the system of plannmg control should be decentralized, 
and that more responsibility and imtiative should be given 
to the farmers themselves. 

Under the new system, the higher organs of planning (i.e , the 
State Plannmg Commission, the Ministry of Agnoultui'e, and other 
organs of the central Government) would exercise more general and 
less detailed supervision, and would deal mainly with such matters 
as determining the relative allocation of resources between agriculture 
and other branches of the national economy, and controlling the 
fulfilment of the overall agricultural plan They would still set 
quotas for delivery of farm produce to the State, but it would be 
left to the farms to decide how these quotas should be filled. The 
decree stated that the main consideration under the new system 
must he “ volume of production ** actually obtained, and not the 
number of acres sown or the number of heads of livestock maintained ; 
the planning of agriculture, it declared, ** must begin directly in 
the collective farms, the machine-tractor stations, and the State 
farms, taking into consideration the best possible utilization of 
land.** 

In its denunciation of “ bureaucratic, highly inflated, and 
unrealistic planning,*’ the decree cited several examples of the results 
of over-centralized planning . (i) Farms in the southern Ukraine had 
been ordered to plant spring wheat, although local farmers knew 
that winter wheat would give better yields, whilst farms in Kazakh- 
stan, Siberia, and the Urals had been ordered to grow winter crops, 
although local conditions were xmfavourable (il) The planting of 
maize had been limited to the southern regions of the U.S.S.R., 
although it could be — and now would be — ^grown over a much wider 
area (ill) Peasants in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, who for many 
decades had fed pigs for bacon, had been ordered to fatten them 
Instead, (iv) Semi-urban districts had been ordered to raise sheep, 
although It was weU-known that areas with limited pasture were best 
suited for cows and pigs ; on the other hand, possibilities for breeding 
merino sheep In Siberia, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia had been 
neglected, although those areas had “ enormous pastures/* (v) Various 
areas of the U S S.R. had not been encouraged to grow their own 
food, although able to do so, and food had had to be sent to them 
from other areas ; this was particularly true of the Soviet Far East, 
where the growing of potatoes, vegetables, and livestock had been 
neglected. <vl) Machine-tractor stations had been ordered to do a 
great variety of tractor work instead of being left to decide for 
themselves what type of work would yield the best results. 
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Tiie decree said that the new system would permit collectiTe and 
State farms to “ improve the ntaization of the land assigned to them 
and sharply increase the production of field crops and hvestock ” 
This would make it possible in a shorter time to “ solve the national 
problem of a great upsurge m agriculture.** 

On March 30, 1955, M. Khrushchov announced at a conference 
of agricultural workers at Voronezh that “ tens of thousands ” 
of new managers were to be appointed to the collective farms 
m an effort to raise their level of production. It was sub- 
sequently stated m Fravda that the number of posts affected 
was about 30,000. 

M. Khrushchov said that the results of the most successful coEect- 
ives showed that under a good manager even the most backward 
farm could raise its production m one or two years. Therefore the 
party has found that the stiengthening of farms hy experienced 
leaders is the most important task of collective farm development. 
Proceeding from this, the central committee of the Commumst Party 
and the Council of Mimsters have decided to select and recommend 
for the posts of farm chairman, notably in the case of backward 
farms, tens of thousands of the most experienced workers m party 
and Soviet orgamzations, enterprises, scientific research institutes, 
and other institutions. . . 

M. Khrushchov cited cases of “ criminal neglect ” of farm eauip- 
ment, saymg that it had often been left to rust and deteriorate m the 
fields, and had even been looted.** “ There have been cases,*’ he 
declared, in which brand-new maohmes were dismantled and their 
parts used to repair old machmes . . . We must declare war on 
neglect, mismanagement, and irresponsibility. We must inflict the 
severest punishment on those guilty of such a barbarous attitude 
towards equipment.” 

M. Kozhevnikov, the Deputy Minister of State Farms, 
announced on Jan. 19, 1956, that the mass recruitment of 
settlers for the uncultivated steppelands of Siberia, Kazakhstan, 
and the Volga region (see 13604) A) had been ended, as people 
liad come forward in sufficient numbers. Pomtmg out that 
settlers were still needed, he stated that 450,000 persons, 
mostly former factory workers from industrial centres in the 
European part of the Soviet Union, had answered the Govern- 
ment’s appeal to migrate to the areas concerned. 

After paying a tribute to their “ heroism m overcoming enormous 
difficulties,” notably thoir poor hvmg accommodation m severe 
winter conditions, M Kosihevnlkov stated that the new settlers had 
created 425 State farms, each of 50,000 - 62,000 acres, durmg the 
past two years. About half of the country’s 2,400, 000 -ton Increase in 
grain production during 1065 had come from the new lands, and the 
Govormnont planned that each farm should carry 2,600 - 5,000 cattle, 
up to 15,000 sheep, 1,000 pigs, and over 1,000 poultry. The Mimster 
strongly denied reports that many settlors had found conditions in 
the steppe too rigorous and had returned to urban areas , whilst 
conceding that there had boon individual cases of people returning, 
he asserted that there had been no question of a maas return 

It was announced in Moscow on Jan. 22 that a new “ Ministry 
of Machine-Tool Construction and of Means of Automation ” 
had been set up under M. Leseehko, an engineer. The new 
Ministry took over certain functions of the former Ministry of 
Machine and Machine-Tool Construction, which was renamed 
the Ministry of Machine Construction. — (Soviet Weekly - 
New York Times - Times - Daily Telegraph - Fmancial Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep* Fifth Five-year Plan, 12709 A, 12489 A ; 19^5: 
Budget;, 14x60 B ; Agricultural Policy, 13604 A ; 13167 A.) 

A. FRANCE* — M* Ramadier appointed Finance 
Minister* - Social Republicans join Cabinet. 

M. Mollei, who had returned to Paris from Algiers on Feb. 11 j 
appointed M. Paul Ramadier (Socialist) on Feb. 14 as Minister 
for Economic Affairs and Finance in succession to M. Robert 
Lacoste, consequent upon the latter’s appointment as Minister 
Governor-General in Algeria after the resignation of General 
Catroux. It was disclosed that M. Mollet had first offered the 
portfolio to M. Jules Moch, who had declined it because he 
wished to continue his work as French member of the U.N. 
Disarmament Sub-commission, 

M, Ramadier (67) was Prime Minister from January to November, 
1947. He lost hia seat In the National Assembly in 1951 but was 
returned for the Aveyron department at the recent general election. 
A biography of M. Ramadier is given on page 8391, 

M. Plorre-Olivlor Rapi© (Socialist), a former Minister of Education, 
succeeded M- Raooste as one of the six vice-presidents of the National 
Assombly, 

The Cabinet was enlarged on Feb. 20 hy the appointment of 
two Social Republican (ex-Gaulhst) Mmisters — Chaban- 
Delmas, who became Minister of State without portfolio (a post 
similar to that held by M. Mend^s-France), and M. Lemaire, who 
was appointed State Secretary for Commerce and Industry, 
The Social Republicans thereby reversed their earlier decision 
not to join M, MoUet’s “ Republican Front ” Government. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (!Px*ev. rep. Cabineti 14681 A.) 


B. EUROPEAN UGOTTY* — Proposed Creation of 
“ European Postal Service.” - Ministerial Meeting. 

M. Edouard Bonnefous, then French Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications, proposed to the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg on July 9, 1955, a plan 
fora “ European organization of posts and telecommunications,” 
including closer administrative and technical co-operation 
between the vanous national organizations, the introduction 
of a new “ mtemationai postal traveller’s cheque,” the issue 
of a “ European stamp,” and the development of television 
on a continental basis, 

A conference of the Mimsters of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions of the six member-countries of the European Coal and 
Steel Commumty (Belgium, France, Western Germany, Italy, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands), held in Paris on Jan. 20, 
1956, under the chairmanship of M. Bonnefous, took the 
following preparatory decisions for the implementation of the 

postal pool ” plan ; 

(1) The issue m September 1956 of a Etiropean stamp whose 
design, would symbolize the “ European idea,” and which would be 
issued for sale in each of the six member-countries, its denomination, 
bemg expressed in the respective national currencies 

(2) The settmg-up of three working parties to prepare the following 
measures of co-operation : 

(a) In the sphere of telecommunications, the development of 
fully automatic and semi-antomatio telephone links between the 
large European cities — a measure which, it was stated, would not 
present any techmeal difficulty and was only dependent on the 
settlement of various admimstrative and accountancy questions ; 

(5) m the sphere of postal services, the simplification of exchanges 
of correspondence ; 

(c) in the sphere of postal cheques, a joint investigation of 
mechamzation measures, based on ” revolutionary ** experiments 
earned out in the XJ.S.A. and aiming at a speedmg-up of operations 
and a reduction of “ stafE fatigue ” 

M. Bonnefous declared that the decisions taken had 
constituted “ a first step towards a European postal service,” 
and that the possibility of the adherence of other countries had 
been taken mto account. The meeting was attended by a British 
observer. — (Council of Europe, Strasbourg - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. European Transport, 1453 ^ 

C. RU 2 VIAN 1 A. — Release of M. Gheorghe Tatpescu. 
- Death of Dr* Juliu Maniu and M. Dinu Bratianu. - 
Government Appeals for Return of Exiles* 

It was disclosed in the latter half of 1955 that M. Gheorghe 
Tatarescu, the former leader of the National Liberal Party, a 
pre-war Premier, and Foreign Minister in the first post-war 
Government, had been reelased by the authorities after havmg 
been detained for over five years. In an mterview with the 
New York Times correspondent in Bucharest, published on 
Oct. 21, M. Tatarescu confirmed earlier reports that Dr. Juliu 
Maniu, the veteran leader of the Rumanian Peasant Party, 
had died m 1952 while under detention, and said that he 
understood that M. Dinu Bratianu, a former leader of the 
National Liberal Party, had also died in prison m 1950. M. 
Tatarescu also stated that M. Alexandra Alexandrini (a 
prominent member of the National Liberal Party), who had 
resigned as Finance Minister in 1947 at the time of M. Tatarescu’s 
resignation as Foreign Minister, had been tried in 1953 and 
condemned tq hard labour for sabotage and other crimes. 

With regard to his own case, M. Tatarescu said that after retiring 
from puhho life after his resignation he had been arrested in 1950 
and placed m a political prison m Transylvania He had never been 
brought to trial, but had been subjected to prolonged questioning 
for over a year before going to hospital in 1952 with pneumonia and 
pleurisy. After having stayed at convalescent homes, he had been 
released in July 1955, 

It was announced on Nov. 18 that a Rumanian Committee 
for Repatriation had been formed in order to encourage 
Rumanian exiles abroad to return to Rumania under a decree of 
June 24, 1955 promising them resettlement and freedom from 
pumshment. The committee, whose members included M. 
Tatarescu, estabhshed an office in Bast Berlin. 

Another appeal to Rumanian exiles was made by M. Tltel Petrescu, 
the former secretary-general of the Rumanian Social Democratic 
Party, who had been released from imprisonment in October. In a 
letter to Scantem (Dec. 18) he said that he had become convinced 
of the ” righteousness ” of the Rumanian Workers* [i.e. OominTUiist] 
Party’s policy, and Invited Rumanian Socialist exiles ** to return 
home and join in the people’s effort towards a new life ” 

A new Rumanian radio station, the “ Voice of the Homeland,” 
began broadcasting in December as part of the campaign to 
encourage exiles to return. — (Agerpres, Bucharest - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Amnesty, 14479 "1 
M. Tatarescu, 8975 B j Dr. Maniu, 10024 B.) 
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A. VENETXJELA. — Economic and Political Develop- 
ments. - Public Works Programmes. - Development of 
Caracas. - Creation of Venezuelan Steel Industry. - New 
Policy on Oil Concessions. - Building of International 
Centre for Neurology and Brain Research. 

The President of Venezuela, General Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
officially dedicated ” on Dec. 2, 1955, a senes of public works 
projects — the most extensive ever earned out in Venezuela — 
on which more than 1,105,000,000 bolivares ($331,615,000) 
had been spent durmg 1955. The programme — ^which covered 
a total of 1,083 pubhc projects — was the third of its kind smee 
President Perez Jimenez took office m 1952, and had been 
preceded by similar programmes during 1954 and 1953. The 
total value of the projects completed during the three y^rs 
amounted to 3,352,000,000 bolivares ($1,005,000,000). Similar 
programmes will be carried out during the next few years. 

A review of Venezuelan development since the inception of 
these programmes is given below under cross-headings. 

Development of Caracas. A National Housing Programme, designed 
to make tke Veneznelan capital one of the world’s most beautiful 
cities, and to abolish, the slum belt ” encircling the city, had begnn 
in 1952 and had made rapid progress towards its ob 3 ectives by the 
end of 1955. Durmg the latter year a low-rent housing project 
consisting of 13 buildings, each 15 storeys high and containing nearly 

2.000 apartments m all, as well as 52 four-storey buildings 
containing 416 apartments, was completed at a cost of 41,500,000 
bolivares ($13,000,000). These buildings, of the most modem type 
and eqmpped with lifts, were used to rehouse 2,366 former slum 
families Shopping centres, kindergartens, schools, and sports fields 
were also included in the rehousmg projects. 

Extensive new highways were opened in Caracas during 1955 as 
part of a National Programme for City Improvement. Important 
extensions were also carried out at the University of Caracas, which 
has been redeveloped as a Umversity City (see 6324 A). 

Agriculture, Social Welfare, etc. Extensive agricultural, irrigation, 
and social welfare projects have been earned out m difierent parts 
of the country in the past three years, involving the buildi n g of 
many new schools, hospitals, clinics, agricultural research stations, 
waterworks, highways, bridges, etc. Durmg 1955 alone 34 rural 
schools were built for over 17,000 children, together with 17 kinder- 
gartens and 22 other schools; considerable extensions were made 
to the Umversity of the Andes at Mdrida, and to other institutions of 
higher learnmg; 17 new electricity generating plants were built, 
and an extensive programme of modernization was set on foot or 
completed m many small towns and rural commumties. Improve- 
ments were also made to ports and airfields, and a number of modern 
hotels were built in Caracas and other centres for the inoreasmg 
tourist traffic. Pour new cargo and passenger vessels, each of nearly 

5.000 tons, were added to the State-supported shipping fleet — the 
CompaAia Venezolana de Navegaci^n 

Highway Construction. Under a ** Master Highway Programme,” 
b^un m 1950 and still being carried out, nearly 800 miles of new 
Federal highways have been added to the country’s road network, 
another 7,000 miles being scheduled for completion during the next 
ten years. The programme so far completed has mcluded the building 
of an expressway between Caracas and La Guaira, linking the capital 
with the sea; the opening of nearly 300 miles of the new Pan- 
Amenoan highway ; important progress in the construction of a 
Trans-Andean Highway, involving engmeering problems of the first 
magmtude ; and the construction of 87 steel and concrete bridges 

Steel Industiy. A $173,000,000 contract for the construction of a 
steel plant was signed by the Venezuelan Government on Deo. 31, 
1955 with two Italian firms — ^the Fiat company and the Innooenti 
engineering company, a subsidiary of Fiat. The plant will be built 
on an 11,0 00 -acre site at the confluence of the Orinoco and Caronl 
nvers, and is planued to be in full production by 1959. Power wiU 
be supphed by a new hydro-electric plant to he built in the vicmlty, 
and all raw materials — ^iron-ore, coal,and hmestone — will be obtamed 
from Venezuelan sources The Italian firms obtained the contract in 
the face of competition from British, American, French, German, 
Belgian, and Norwegian firms. 

The decision to establish a Venezuelan steel industry had been 
taken in 1954, The now plant will have an initial output of 300,000 
tons of steel a year, rising progressively to 420,000 tons, and wiU make 
Venezuela completely independent of steel unports 

Oil Industry. Although no oil concessions had been granted m 
Venezuela since 1945, it was announced on Jan. 11, 1956, that the 
Venezuelan Government had decided in principle to revoke this 
poUoy and to invite new applications for concessions. It was stated 
that President Perez Jimenez had reached this decision for the 
following reasons * (1) The desirability of Inoreasing the country’s 
oil reserves and avoidmg the exhaustion of existing supplies ; (2) the 
advlsabihty of establishing more refining and by-products mdustrios 
based on petroleum ; (3) the attraction of capital that might otherwise 
be invested in other countries. 

It was officially stated that applicants for new concessions would 
be required to pay higher taxes and royalties than those at present 
in force ; to refine in Venezuela a larger percentage of oil extracted 
"than had hitherto been customary , to build townships for oil 
workers instead of fenced-in camps ; to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in industrial and agricultural development, as well as in 
Its health and communications policies ; and to co-operate with 


Government agencies m the acquisition of radio-active isotopes and 
the extraction of rare minerals associated with petroleum, which 
would not be mcluded m the oil concessions. 

It was added that concessions would be granted to applicants 
who met the above-mentioned requirements , that all bids and 
negotiations for concessions would have to be made directly to the 
Ministry of Mmes and Hydrocarbons, which would have sol© juris- 
diction over the oil mdustry ; and that there would be no mter- 
mediaries or commission agents, either mside or outside the territory 
of the Hepubhe. 

An agreement was signed in Washington on June 14, 1955, 
whereby the D.S. Government agreed to furnish technical aid 
and eertam radioactive materials m connexion wuth research 
work to be undertaken at the Venezuelan Institute ol Neurology 
and Brain Research. This mstitution — created m 1954 as an 
autonomous agency of the Venezuelan Government — is being 
built on a 1,200-acre site overlookmg Caracas and wiU be 
devoted to fundamental research on the structure and functions 
of the nervous system, using the most advanced biophysical, 
biochenncal, and biomathematical techmques. The Institute 
is conceived not only as a national mstitution but also as a 
regional research centre for the whole of South America and, 
eventually, as an international neurological research and 
traming centre. 

The U.S.-Venezuelan agreement provided that Venezuela would 
receive information on the design, construction and operation of 
research reactors for peaceful purposes , that the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission would supply the Venezuelan Government with 
up to six kilograms (13 2 pounds) of enriched uranium ; and that 
the two countries would exchange unclassified information relating 
to the us© of radio-active isotopes lu physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and mdustry 

President Perez Jimenez had formally taken office as 
President of Venezuela for a five-year term on April 19, 1953, 
At the time of his mauguration he was the youngest President 
of any Latm American country, bemg only 39 years of age. 

His installation had been preceded m November, 1952, by general 
elections — the first held since the overthrow of President Gallegos 
in 1948 (see 11221 B) — ^whxch were contested by the Independent 
Electoral Front {Frente Independiente Electoral, or FBI), repre- 
sentmg the junta which assumed power after the doposition of 
President Gallegos ; the National Democratic Union (U R.D ), the 
prmcipal Opposition group , the Copei (Christian Socialist) party ; 
and some min or groups. The Democratic Action Party (Acetdn 
Dcmocratica), which supported Dr. Gallegos, had been outlawed by 
the junta and thus took no part in the ©lections, which were for a 
Constituent Assembly of 104 deputies charged with drafting a new 
Constitution. The results, as announced by the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal, were . F E I. 60 seats, U.R.D. 29, Qopc% 14, and ono other. 

Shortly after the elections it had been announced that General 
(then Colonel) Perez Jimenez, Minister of Defence and ono of the 
three members of junta, had taken office as Provisional President ; 
that he would wield the powers formerly oxeroiBod by the junta 
collectively ; and that the other two members of the junta — Dr 
German Suarez Flamerich and Colonel Luis lulovera Paoz — ^liad 
resigned. Dr. Suarez Flamorich had been head of tho ou7ita Govern- 
ment since December 1950. 

The population of Venezuela was estimated on Dec. 31, 1954 
at 5,858,000 (latest available figure), the natural rate of 
increase — 3.6 per cent — being one of tlie highest in the world. 
According to official statistics, Caracas had a population of 
946,969, being one of the most rapidly growing cities on the 
American continent, followed by Maracaibo (330,470), Bar- 
qmsimeto (142,255), and Valencia (111,320). 

Over 328,000 foreign-born nationals were living in Venezuela 
at the end of 1954, the rate of immigration^ — ^particularly from 
Italy and Spain — ^being about 6,000 a month. The Italians 
formed the largest foreign-born community (105,463), followed 
by 76,880 Spaniards, 33,390 Americans, 22,768 Portuguese, 
20,609 Colombians, 9,400 British, 6,875 Cubans, 5,805 French, 
and 5,342 Germans. The figures included foreigners — 
principally U.S. and British nationals — ^working in the oil 
industry. (Venezuelan Embassy, Washington * New Y ork Times) 
(Prev. rep* xizzx B 5 Steel Industry, 1071:7 A ; 

Oil Industry, 8501 A*) 

B. SWEDEN, — National Wages Agreement* 

After negotiations lasting several months, a proposal in- 
volving an all-round increase in wages and salaries of about 
four per cent on a national basis was accepted on Feb. 5 by 
the employers’, trade union, and salaried employees’ organiza- 
tions. The agreement, which was worked out by a Government- 
appointed arbitration committee, will be valid for one year 
(begmmng on March 6) and affects over 1,800,000 employees. 
Previous wages agreements had been concluded between the 
trade unions and employers’ organizations separately, the 
increases in 1955 having varied from two to ten per cent in the 
different industries. The new nation-wide agreement was 
believed to he the first of its kind in the world. 

(Svenska Bagbladet, Stockholm) 
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FEBRUARY 25— MARCH 3 , 1956 

A- SAAR TERRITORY* — General Elections* - 
Electoral Victory for Pro-German Parties* - New Cabinet 
formed by Dr. Ney. - Saar Parliament’s Demand for 
Political and Economic Union witb Germany. - Opening 
of Franco-German Negotiations. 

Following the referendum of Oct. 23, 1955, in which the 
Statute for the proposed ‘‘ Europeanization ” of the Saar 
had been rejected, polhng took place on Dec. 18 for a new Saar 
Lafidtag of 50 members. The elections resulted in a big majority 
for the three pro-German parties — ^the Christian Democrats, 
Saar Democrats, and Social Democrats, led respectively by 
Dr. Hubert Ney, Dr. Heinrich Schneider, and Herr Kurt 
jConrad — ^which had campaigned against the Saar Statute. 

The elections were earned out on the basis of an electoral law 
approved by the former Landtag on Nov 18 (by 41 votes to 3, the 
Commtmists opposing) and accepted by the Commission of the 
Western Enropean Union for the Saar (the new name given by the 
W.E.U. on Nov. 4 to the former Enropean Plebiscite Commission). 
Voting was by proportional representation, the vanons parties 
presentmg lists of candidates in the three electoral districts mto which 
the Saar was divided (Saarbrneken, Saarlantem, and Netmkirchen). 
Parties obtaining less than five per cent of the total votes were m- 
eligible for representation m the new Landtag, The franchise was 
exercised by all those who were entitled to take part in the referendum, 
provided they had been resident in the Saar for at least five years. 

After prolonged negotiations between the pro-German and “ pro- 
European ” parties, conducted through the intermediary of Dr 
Welsch (the caretaker Premier who succeeded Herr Hoffmann 
after the referendum), it had been agreed to abstain from the use of 
such expressions as “ separatist,’* “ nationalist,” “ nazi,” and 
“ traitor to the fatherland ” during the electoral campaign. 

Nommations for tbe Landtag elections closed on Nov. 27, 
when lists of candidates were presented by nme parties ; (i) the 
three pro-German parties, who were grouped mto a HetmaU 
bund as in the referendum campaign ; (ii) the two pro-European 
parties — the Christian People’s Party and the Saar Socialist 
Party ; (iii) the Communists ; and (iv) three mmor parties — 
the Christian Social Union, the German Democratic Union 
(neutralist), and the Supranational European People’s Party. 
Herr Johannes Hoffmann, the former leader of the Christian 
Democratic Party, did not seek re-election and was succeeded 
in the party leadership by Herr Franz Ruland, who had been 
Minister of Economics in Herr Hoffmann’s Cabinet. The 
Saar Socialist Party was led by Herr Peter Zimmer, the 
OberbUrgermeister of Saarbrucken. 

The electoral campaigii was conducted in a qmet atmosphere, 
and without any disturbances such as had occurred during the early 
stages of the referendum campaign The pro- German parties cam- 
paigned under the slogan “ Umon with Germany, friendship with 
France, and peace for Europe and the world,” whilst the pro-European 
parties stressed the economic advantages of a Europeanized ” 
Saar and the important role it could play as a budge between France 
and Germany. The German Federal Chancellor (Dr. Adenauer) 
issued an eve-of-the-poll appeal to the Saarlanders to vote for the 
Christian Democrats so that the Saar problem could be solved from 
** a German, European, and Christian point of view.” 

Out of an electorate of 664,077 voters, 600,200 (90.8 per cent) 
went to the polls, 589,110 votes being valid and 11,090 mvahd. 
The results were as follows : 


Pro-German parties : — 

Christian Democrats . . 
Saar Democrats 

Social Democrats 

Votes 

149,516 

142,593 

84,408 

Percentage 

25.4 

24.3 

14.4 

Seats 

14 

12 

7 

Pro-European parties : — 
Christian People’s Party 

128,648 

21.9 

18 

Saar Socialists . . 

34,284 

5.8 

2 

Communists 

38,696 

66 

2 

Mmor parties . . 

10,995 

1.6 

~ 


The pro-German parties, with a total of 876,517 votes 
(63.8 per cent), thus obtamed 83 seats in the new Landtag, 
whilst the two pro-European parties, with a total of 162,932 
votes (27.6 per cent), received 15 seats. Despite their overall 
majority, the pro-German parties nevertheless failed to win 
the three-fourths majority (i.e. 38 seats in the Landtag) needed 
to change the Saar Constitution and elinamate the clauses 
describing the Saar as an autonomous territory economically 
linked to France. 

The new Landtag held its first session on Jan. 2, 1956, when 
it elected Dr, Schneider (the leader of the Saar Democratic 
Party) aS its President by 32 votes to 15, with three abstentions. 
Dr. Kratz (Christian Democrat) and Herr . Schreiner (Social 
D^tnoerat) were elected vice-presidents of the Landtag. 


Dr. Schneider visited Bonn on Jan. 5 — ^Dr. Adenauer’s 80th 
birthday — ^to convey to the Federal (Chancellor greetings from what 
he described as the tenth Land of the Federal Republic.”’ He 
declared m a press statement that the pro- German parties aimed at 
the Saar’s pohtical incorporation in the Federal Repubho “ as quickly 
as possible,” and at its economic incorporation “ after a transitional 
period of about two years.” Whilst emphasizing that the Franco-Saar^ 
customs imion must be abolished,” and that French participation 
m Saar industrial and financial enterprises must also be ended, Dr. 
Schneider stressed that the Saar’s pohtical and economic incorpora- 
tion m Federal Germany should be earned out in a spirit of Franco- 
German fnendship and m harmony with the interests of France 
Germany, and Europe. 

Cabinet formed by Pro-German Parties. 


By 32 votes to nil, with 15 abstentions, the Landtag elected 
Dr. Ney on Jan. 10 as Prime Minister of the Saar in succession 
to Dr. Welsch ; two votes were invalid and one member was 
absent. The new Saar Cabinet, draTO from the three pro- 
German parties and mcluding a non-party expert, was 
approved at the same tune, as follows : 

Dr. Hubert Ney (Christian Democrat) . . Prime Mimster. 

Herr Fritz Schuster (Saar Democrat) . Interior, 

Herr Norbert Brinkmann (Christian 
Democrat) 

Herr Kurt Conrad (Social Democrat) 

Herr Egon Remert (Christian Democrat) 


Professor Adolf Blmd (non-party) 

Herr Erich Schwertner (Saar Democrat) 


Economic Affairs. • 
Labour. 

Education and 
Justice. 

Finance, 

State Commissioner 
for Reconstruction. 


Dr. Ney’s Statement of Policy. 

The new Mmisters were sworn in after Dr. Schneider, in 
his capacity as President of the Landtag, had ruled that the 
oath required under the existmg Saar Constitution did not 
prevent the Cabmet from amendmg its preamble, [This 
preamble describes the Saar as a territory independent of 
Germany and Imked economically with France.] Prior to the 
swearmg-in ceremony, Dr. Ney had made a statement of 
policy m winch he emphasized that his Government would 
work for the Saar’s political and economic union with the 
German Federal RepubUc. 

Dr. Ney emphasized that the goal of his Government, and of all 
future Saar Governments, had been clearly laid down in the result 
of the October referendum — ^the political and economic reunification 
of the Saar with the German Federal Republic. The Saar’s integration 
as a Land of the Federal Repuhhc could only be attained, however, 
through an understanding between France and Germany. After 
saying that France had accepted the result of the October referendum 
“ with di^ty,” Dr. Ney expressed the hope that new Franoo- 
German negotiations on the Saar would take place “ in the same 
conciliatory spirit ” The Saar Government itself should take an 
active part in these negotiations, and not play the role of a mere 
passive observer. 

Contmumg, Dr. Ney emphasized that the existing Saar Constitution 
— ^and, in particular, its preamble — ^had been rejected in the October 
referendum, and that It was therefore his Government’s task to 
dissolve the economic union with France and secure the territory's 
economic integration in the German Federal Republic. The economic 
ties with France, however, could not be cut “ like a Gordian knot ” ; 
their dissolution must be undertaken gradually and in a manner 
which would not be harmful to the Saar’s economic interests, which 
were closely linked with both France and Germany. Economic 
relations which were mutually advantageous to the Saar, to Germany, 
and to France should be not only maintained but intensified, in which 
connexion Dr. Ney declared that ** we are ready to co-operate with 
France in a spirit of true partnership.” 

Saar Parliament’s Demand for Political and Hconomlc Union 
with Germany. 

On Jan. 31 the Saar Landtag adopted a joint declaration of 
principles, subscribed to by the Government (pro-German) 
parties and also by the Christian People’s Party, setting forth* 
its immeiate political and economic demands. The declaration 
was worded as follows ; ' 

“ The Landtag believes that it has the duty of translating into 
actuality the will of the people of the Saar, as expressed on Oct 23, 
1955 fi,e in the referendum]. It expresses its firm determmation to 
end the separation of the Saar from Germany, and will in due* 
course take all necessary measures within its competence to attain * 
this goal In consequence, it demands a solution of the Saar question ^ 
on the basis of the following principles : ^ 

(1) The Saar is a part of Germany. Political union with the 

German Federal Republic, which represents the whole of Germany, 
must be achieved as rapidly as possible. ; 

(2) Pohtical union between the Saar and the German Federal^ 
Republic must be followed by re-integration with the Customs and' 
monetary system of the Federal Repubho. 

(3) This objective should be attained by an economic Integration, 

in stages, carried out by agreement with the Federal Republic and 
France, as far as possible without creating new Customs barriierSi' 
and without detrimeut to the Saar’s economy, to Saar industry, or> 
to the working population of the Saar. ' / 
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<4) The existing* commercial and economic relations between the 
Saar and France mnst be mamtained and developed, on prmciples of 
reciprocity, through agreements concluded between the German 
Federal Republic and the French Bepubhc.” 

In this connexion the declaration listed the foUowmg as among 
the immediate objectives which would be sought by the Landtoff — 
the admimstration of the Saar mines should be transferred to the 
Saar ; the future of the coal deposits m the Wamdt forest (at present 
worked by France) should be settled m a manner “ correspondmg to 
the Intimate interests *’ of the inhabitants of the Saar ” ; the 
Rdchling steel plant should be returned to the Rochlmg family, m 
accordance with the Landtaa resolution of Jan. 17 (see below). 

Any compensation payments for French claims against the Saar 
or Saarlanders, which might be raised as part of the settlement of 
the Saar question, should be home by the whole of Germany. 
Under no circumstances, however, should the economic conditions 
to be laid down for the Saar affect the incorporation of the Saar m 
the German Federal Republic. 

(5 ) ‘ AH efforts aimed at the creation of a common European market 
should be supported.** 

(6) Such a settlement should ‘'serve Franco-German understanding 
as well as European unification.’* 

The adoption of this declaration followed negotiations between the 
Government parties and the Christian People’s Party, each of which 
had originally drafted a separate declaration of objectives. The 
Christian People’s Party’s text, whilst agreeing on political unification 
with Germany, had made no mention of economic reunification hut 
had spoken only of guaranteeing full employment and developing 
the existing trade and economie relations between France and the 
Saar After inter-party discussions, however, it was agreed that the 
economic integration of the Saar and <3rermany should be achieved 
by stages, and m a manner not prejudicial to the economy of 
the Saar. 

Demand for Return of Rddhling Steelworks. 

By 46 votes to ml, with four abstentions (the two Com- 
mumsts and two Saar Socialists), the Landtag passed a resolu- 
tion on Jan. 17 demanding the abrogation of the Franco- 
German agreement of May 3, 1955 (see 14223 A) on the sale 
of the Rochlmg steelworks at Volklingen, and calhng for its 
return to the Rochlmg family. [The agreement had provided 
for the sale of the concern for 200,000,000 Swiss francs and for 
equal French and German participation in its operation.] 
Spokesmen of the Government parties and the Christian 
People’s Party maintained that the agreement was directly 
linked with the proposed European Statute for the Saar, and 
that it had been rendered obsolete by the rejection of the 
Statute m the October referendum. 

The RochHng family itself had informed the French and Federal 
German Governments early m December that they no longer con- 
sidered themselves hound by the agreement of May, 1955, in view 
of the result of the Saar referendum. It was claimed that an over- 
whelming majority of the employees were In favour of the return 
of the steelworks to its former owners. 

Miscellaneous Measures. 

Amongst other measures taken in the Saar since the 
referendum on the European Statute were {a) a decision by 
the Government of Dr. Welsch to revoke all expulsions, 
restrictions on residence, etc., ordered imder the Hoffmann 
regime (Nov. 3, 1955) ; (&) the abolition by Hr. Welsch’s 
Government of the former Information Department (also on 
Nov. 3) ; (c) a decision by the Social Democratic Metalworkers’ 
Union (one of the two largest unions m the Saar) to leave 
the former Saar trade union federation and to join the recently- 
formed German Labour Federation of the Saar (Nov. 6) ; 
and (d) a resolution of the new Landtag to abolish the red, 
blue, and white Saar flag introduced by the Hoffmann Govern- 
ment and to restore the black, red, and gold tricolour of the 
German Federal Repubhc (Feb. 7, 1956). 

Franco-Germau Negotiations. 

Prior to the Saar elections, the French Foreign Minister 
(then M. Pmay) had had discussions on Nov. 13, 1955, with 
Dr, Adenauer at the latter’s home at Rhondorf (near Bonn) 
on matters of Franco-German mterest, includmg the Saar 
question, and on the mternational situation generally. 

A communique said that the French and Federal German Govern- 
ments were in " complete agreement ” on international questions ; 
■that they had taken note of the result of the Saar referendum ; and 
that they would seek a solution of the Saar problem, in consultation 
with the Saar Government, after the general elections for the Saar 
Landtag* It was stated that this solution would “ take into accoimt 
the essential interests of the two countries, especially in the economic 
field,” and that the two Governments would " continue their efforts 
towards the oonstruction of a balanced European edifice based 
on close co-operation between France and the German Federal 
Republic.” 

An official spokesman in Bonn said on Feb. 1 that the Saar 
Landtag^s resolution on political and economic imion “con- 
formed to the programme ” which the German Federal 
Government intended to follow in the forthcoming negotiations 
with France on the Saar question. 


On Feb. 2, however, M. Pmeau (the new French Foreign 
Minister) issued a statement declaring that the Landtag resolu- 
tion could “ only be regarded as the expression of a wish ” 
and that “ the actual position can only be modified in agree- 
ment with the French Government.” After saymg that the 
Rhondorf communique had made it clear that no unilateral 
action on the future of the Saar could be taken by the Landtag, 
M. Pmeau added : “ It is regrettable that the Landtag resolution 
makes no mention of French rights and interests. The French 
Government can accept no solution which does not take into 
aecoimt the essential economic mterests of France, the volume 
of trade agreed between France and the Saar, and the necessary 
balance within the European organizations. ...” 

Franco-German negotiations on the Saar and other matters 
of common interest — mcludmg economic and cultural relations, 
and the proposed canalization of the Moselle River — opened 
m Pans on Feb. 20. The Prime Minister of the Saar, Dr. Ney, 
had previously visited Paris on Feb. 9 for discussions with 
M, Pmeau, and Bonn on Feb. 17-18 for discussions with Herr 
von Brentano. It was stated after the Bonn discussions (in 
which Herr Conrad and Dr. Brmkmann also participated) 
that the Saar and Federal German Governments were in 
complete agreement on the policy to be followed in the Paris 
talks. 

After bemg opened by M. Pineau and Herr von Brentano, 
the Franco-German negotiations were continued on Feb. 20-21 
by M. Maurice Faure and Dr. Hallstein, the French and West 
German Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs. It was agreed 
on the latter date, however, to suspend the talks until the 
beginning of March in order that experts of the two sides could 
study the memoranda presented by the French and Federal 
German Governments. 

Altboiigh no official statement was issued, it was imderstood that 
there were considerable areas of disagreement between the two sides. 
According to the French and German press, these were mamly 
concerned with the following questions : (1) the future administration 
of the Saar names ; (2) the coal deposits of the Wamdt forest, at 
present worked by France under lease , (3) the future fiscal system 
of the Saar ; (4) the French economic position m the Saar after the 
end of the proposed transitional period , (5) the proposed canalization 
of the MoseUe River. 

It was understood that particular difficulties had arisen over 
the last-mentioned pomt, as the French Government were 
reported to have made acceptance of the MoseUe project a 
condition for a general agreement on the Saar. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitimg - Le Monde, Pans - Times) 
(Prev. rep. Saar Referendum, 14497 A.) 

A. CHINA. — Latinization of Chinese Alphabet. 

The New China News Agency announced on Feb, 10 that 
official approval had been given to a 30-letter Latin alphabet 
to replace the approximately 30,000 ideographic characters at 
present used m written Chinese. It was stated that the Latinized 
alphabet would include all the English letters except V ; that 
five additional letters had been added to reproduce sounds 
common in Chinese — “ a soft G sound, ZH, CH, SH, and 
NG ” ; and that the letter Y had been adapted as a sixth 
vowel, pronounced like the German U with a diaeresis (* *) or 
umlaut* A number of consonants in the Enghsh alphabet 
would be altered for adjustment to Chmese pronounciation. 

It was pomted out that the mtroduction of a Latin alphabet 
would not entail the immediate abolition of the ideographic 
script ; that the two scripts would contmue to be used side by 
side for the time being ; and that the Latinized alphabet 
had been introduced for “ discussion and trial ” in the Govern- 
ment campaign to modernize Chinese writing and eradicate 
illiteracy. The Latinized alphabet would be applied to the 
Peking (Mandarin) pronunciation, which the Government aimed 
at promoting throughout China. 

The scheme to Latmize the Chinese alphabet was drafted 
by a Chmese Written Language Reform Committee which 
had been appointed m 1952 tmder a directive issued by Mao 
Tse-tung. In addition to aimouncmg this reform, the com- 
mittee also announced that it had approved a new Mongolian 
alphabet in Cyrillic (Russian) characters, which would be 
introduced in Inner Mongolia durmg the next few years. 

There are about 20 principal Chinese dialects (Mandarin, 
Cantonese, etc.) and some 200 mmor ones, but only one form 
of written Chinese — ^the ideographic characters, which have 
been used for some 3,500 years. The necessity for memorizing 
some 80,000 of these characters, coupled with the fact that they 
are pronounced differently in different parts of the country, 
has been a principal reason for the high illiteracy rate hitherto 
prevailing in China. — (New York Times -Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14621 D.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Protests by Communist 
Coimtries against U.S. Balloon Launchings. 

Protests against the sending of balloons across their territory 
were made to the United States during February by the Soviet 
Unionj the Chinese People’s Republic, Poland, Himgary, 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Albama, •whilst the U.S.S R. also protested to Turkey and 
Western Germany against the use of their territory for the 
iaunchmg of such balloons. The protests referred both to 
balloons carrying propaganda leaflets, launched in Western 
Germany by the “ Free Europe Committee ” (a private 
organization financed by U.S. citizens), and to balloons carrjnng 
photographic and other equipment — all of which were stated 
to be a danger to air traffic and a violaxion of the territorial 
airspace of the countries concerned. Allegations that balloons 
carrying photographic equipment were designed for aerial 
photographic reconnaissance were denied by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which emphasized that they had been launched solely 
for the purpose of obtaining and recording meteorological 
information in the interest of mtemational scientific research. 

The Soviet Note to the U.S.A , which was handed to the U S 
Ambassador m Moscow on Feb. 4, said that “ d'unng January of this 
year a large mimher of aerial spheres with a diameter of -ap to 15 
metres [abo'ut 50 feet] and carrymg suspended apparatus of various 
kmds and other ballast were discovered m the Soviet airspace.*’ These 
balloons, it was alleged, had been launched by ** U S. mihtary organs 
from the territory of Western Germany and from U.S air bases on 
the territory of several States bordering on the Soviet Union.” The 
Note stated that apparatus carried by the balloons included auto- 
matic photographic cameras for aerial photography, radio trans- 
mitters, radio receivers, and other items, all of which had clearly 
been manufactured in tbe United States In addition, it was alleged 
that “ U.S. orgamzations ” were contmmng to launch mto the 
Soviet airspace balloons carrymg “ pamphlets and propaganda 
literature hostile to the U.S S.R.” 

After referrmg to the danger from the balloons to aircraft flying 
over So'viet territory, the Note declared : ” The launching of these 
spheres mto Soviet airspace . . . represents a gross infnngement of 
Soviet airspace and is a violation of the universally accepted prmciples 
of mtemational law that every State has full and exclusive sovereignty 
m respect of airspace over its territory. . . The said actions 
by U.S. military bodies represent a violation of the territorial integrity 
of the U.S S R., are contrary to the obligations assumed by the U S 
Government under the U.N Charter, and are incompatible with 
normal relations between States. The Soviet Government . . . demands 
. . . the immediate cessation of the said inadmissible acts by the 
U.S. military organs.” 

The Soviet Note to Western Germany recalled that M. Molotov, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, had raised the question of the balloons 
with Dr. Adenauer when the latter had visited Moscow in September 
last (see page 14426, first column), and said that Dr. Adenauer had 
then promised to look into the matter with the U S authorities ; 
far from having abated, however, the sendmg of balloons over Soviet 
territory had assumed even larger proportions. The Soviet Govern- 
ment therefore asked the German Federal Government to take 
” prompt and effective action ” to end the use of its territory for 
the despatch of balloons into Soviet airspace. The Soviet Note to 
Turkey requested that ooxmtry also to take measures to ensure that 
its territory was not used m future for the despatch of balloons 
over Soviet airspace. 

The Chinese protest, as quoted by Peking radio on Feh. 7, referred 
to the finding on Chinese territory of a large number of “ military 
reconnaissance balloons designed to photograph topographical 
positions in China for military use.” ” In openly sendmg nnHtary 
reconnaissance balloons over Chinese territory,” it declared, “ the 
U.S.A. has committed a grave encroachment upon the territonal 
airspace of China. Wo strongly protest against this and demand 
that the U S. Government stop this provocative action immediately.” 
The Polish Note referred to specific incidents in which, it asserted, 
U.S. balloons had floated near the aircraft carrying Mr. Lester 
Pearson, the Canadian Minister for External Affairs, over the Lodz 
area on Oct 5, 1955, whilst other balloons had on the same day, 
come dangerously near a British courier plane en route from Berlin 
to Warsaw The Hungarian Note alleged that the balloons had caused 
two fatal accidents to Hungarian aircraft. 

The U.S. reply to the Soviet Note (released on Feb 8) referred to 
” an apparent confusion ” in the Soviet Note between ” a publicized 
meteorological operation and previous Soviet allegations concerning 
the launching of propaganda balloons directed towards the Soviet 
Union.” The U S. Note recalled that oral denials had already been 
given to the Soviet Foreign Ministry about official U.S participation 
In the laimohmg of propaganda balloons, and declared : ” The U.S, 
Government wishes to reaffirm that it is not directly or indirectly 
participating in any project to despatch propaganda balloona over 
the Soviet Union.” 

With regard to meteorological balloons, the Note stated that the 
U.S, Government was ” happy to supply information complementary 
to that which is already public knowledge.” Under U.S. auspices, 
a meteorological survey was being carried out by the launching of 
balloons which remained aloft for several days and ” at a very 
considerable height,” thus placing them out of the range of com- 
meroial aircraft. A number of balloons had been launched In several 


parts of the world, and many had been passing over the United 
States. One particular balloon, sent up on Jan, 8 in California, had 
crossed the United States, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Eurasian 
contment and had been identified on Jan. 20 transmitting homing 
signals from the estem Pacific Whilst most of the balloon flights 
had taken place mside the U S.A., the announced opening of 
additional U S research stations m Europe, Alaska and Hawaii had 
not led to obaections by any Government. 

Gi^ving details of the equipment earned by the balloons, the Note 
said that they mcluded instruments to measure and record mete'^ro- 
logical phenomena such as jet streams, and photographic anparatus 
to provide pictures of cloud formations hearing on air movements at 
various velocities Much valuable scientific information was being 
accumulated, and it was hoped that this method of meteorological 
research would contnbute substantially to the forthcoming Inter- 
national Geophysical Year programmes. The declared purpose of 
the project was made clear by the fact that the equipment itself 
contamed instructions in several languages, including Russian, for 
its recovery and delivery to the authorities charged with evaluation 
of the data obtained. The Note said that it would be much 
appreciated if, in the interest of scientific research, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would return the instruments which had come mto its 
possession.” 

In conclusion, the U S. Note explamed that all the balloons were 
equipped with safety devices and constituted no hazard- even to 
dense civilian air traffic, and expressed the U S Government’s willing- 
ness to explam further to the Soviet Government the safetv measures 
mcorporated m the project. Finally, i<- stated that “ provisionally, m 
order to avoid misunderstandings and in view of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s objection,” the U.S Government would seek to avoid the 
launching of balloons which,, on the basis of known data, might cross 
the U.S S R. 

The U S Air Force had stated on Feb. 6 that 500 weather balloons 
had been launched since the start of the current programme on 
Jan 8 — 200 from “ Scotland and other places m Europe,” and 300 
from the U.S.A , Japan, Okinawa, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Dulles, the U S. Secretary of State, answered questions 
about the balloons at a press conference on Feb, 7, 

The U S Government, he emphasized, had not sent, either directly 
or indirectly, any propaganda balloons towards So'viet territory. 
Balloons of this type were launched by private orgamzations operating 
outside the United States, but the U.S Government could not 
control them, nor had it any disposition to try to do so With regard 
to the legal aspect of despatohmg balloons over other countries* 
temtories, Mr Dulles said that although the law was not clear, the 
U.S A felt that it had a perfect right to send up weather balloons 
provided that they did not interfere with anybody else*s use of the 
air Weather balloons were designed to rise to 50,000 feet, at which 
height they did not interfere with air traffic , if they failed to rise 
above 30,000 feet shortly after latmching, a barometric device 
assured their destruction, 

Mr. Dulles also stressed that charting the velocity and direction 
of jet streams in the upper atmosphere would give valuable informa- 
tion on weather and temperature changes ; that the very nature of 
the project required balloons to travel long distances , and that 
their flight could not be predicted When the data gathered by the 
balloons had been collated, it would be made available to aU nations 
participating in the International Geophysical Year. 

On Feb. 9 the Soviet Government called a conference of 
forei^ press correspondents in Moscow at which it exhibited 
a number of the balloons and radio and photographic equip- 
ment said to have been sent across Soviet territory by the 
U.S. Government. 

The spokesman of the Soviet Foreign Ministry (M. Ilyichev) 
reiterated the Soviet charges that the equipment had been used for 
aerial photographic reconnaissance, and said that other balloons 
had been used for carrying leaflets and propaganda literature hostile 
to the Soviet Union. He added that even if the balloons had been 
intended for meteorological research, the launching of them over 
Soviet territory would, m the Soviet view, be a violation of the 
territorial integrity of the U.S S.R 

A Soviet Army officer (Colonel Tarantsov). who was described as 
a specialist **, stated at the press conference that ” a most thorough 
examination of the apparatus had failed to disclose any equipment 
capable of recordmg meteorological data or any radio equipment 
which could have transmitted data to the base from which it was 
launched ” He expressed the view that ” aU this equipment was 
therefore intended exclusively for aerial photography and might he 
described as a flying camera ” He displayed an aerial photograph, 
said to be of a Turkish military airfield, which he claimed had been 
taken from a balloon caugbt over the Soviet Umon, and said that 
there were also many photographs of Soviet territory. Colonel 
Tarantsov stated that the apparatus carried by the balloons was 
able to record the map co-ordinates of every photograph taken, and 
that the camera was equipped with sufficient film to take 450-500 
photographs. 

Further Soviet Notes were delivered to the U.S. and Turkish 
Ambassadors m Moscow on Feb. 18 and Feb. 20 respectively. 
In the Note to the U.S.A., the Soviet Government rejected the 
U.S. explanation about the balloons, saying that it had been 
refuted by “ expert investigation.” It reiterated the previous 
charges about aerial reconnaissance photography and about 
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the danger to aircraft, and offered to exhibit its specimens 
of U.S. balloons in Washington, London, Paris, or any other 
city to prove its charges. In the Note to Turkey, the Soviet 
Government again referred to the “ senous violation ” of 
Soviet territorial integrity and the infringement of international 
law, and asked whether the Turkish Government would 
consider sending specialists to Moscow to inspect balloons and 
equipment sent over Soviet territory. 

In a reply on Feb. 12 to the first Soviet Note, the Turkish Govern- 
ment had pointed out that the hallooiis had been released m co-opera- 
tion with the U S. services for scientific research on weather conditions 
at high altitudes. It also pointed out that the fact that their release 
had been puhhcized m the Press at the time showed that there was 
no ulterior motive. In view of the Soviet objections, however, 
measures had been taken m conjunction with ** competent Amenean 
services ” to avoid similar incidents m the future. 

The Czechoslovak Government sent a further protest to 
the U.S,A. on Feb. 26 against the release of balloons over its 
territory from Western Germany. The Note aUeged that a 
leaflet balloon had caused a Czechoslovak civil aircraft to 
crash on Jan. 18 with the loss of 22 hves, and demanded that 
the XJ.S. Government should ‘"punish with the utmost 
severity ” those responsible for having launched it. The Free 
Europe Committee, m a statement on Feb. 22 , demed that 
a balloon carrying leaflets had been responsible for the disaster. 
^Vhilst expressing “ deep sympathy ” for those who had lost 
their lives, the statement said that launching records pioved 
tliat no balloons had been launched towards the region of 
Slovakia — ^where the crash took place — either on Jan. 17 
or Jan. 18.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - Soviet Weekly) 

A. FINLAND. — Election of President Kekkonen. 

Dr. Urho Kekkonen (55), the Prime Mimster and leader of 
the Agrarian Party, was elected President of Finland on 
Feb. 15 for a six-year term m succession to President Juho 
Paasikivi (85), whose term of ofiflce was due to expire in March. 

The presidential election had ofidcially begun on Jan. 16-17, 
when elections were held for the Electoral College of 300 
members which, under the Finnish Constitution, elects the 
President of the Republic. AU the political parties presented 
candidates for the presidency, the nommees bemgDr. Kekkonen 
(Agrarian) ; M. Karl-August Fagerholm (Social Democrat), 
the President of the Diet ; Dr. SakariTuomioja (Conservative), 
Furnish Ambassador m London ; M. Ralf Torngren (Swe<hsh 
People’s Party), a former Prime Minister; M. Emo Kilpi, 
nominated by the (Communist-dominated) People’s Demo- 
cratic Union ; and M. Rydman, of the Finnish People’s Party 
(Liberals). About 70 per cent of the electorate went to the polls, 
the results being as follows : Dr. Kekkonen, 88 seats in the 
Electoral College ; M. Fagerholm, 72 ; Dr. Tuomioja. 57 ; M. 
Kilpi, 56 ; M. Torngren, 20 ; M. Rydman, 7. 

When the Electoral College met on Feb. 15, Dr. Kekkonen 
was elected to the Presidency on the third baUot with the 
minimum possible majority — 151 votes, against 149 for M. 
Fagerholm. [The Presidency goes to the candidate who first 
obtains a simple majority of the 300 electors, not more than 
three ballots being permitted and the final ballot bemg restricted 
to the two leading candidates in the second ballot.] After the 
first ballot, in which all groups voted for their own candidates, 
the nommations of Dr. Tuomioja, M. Kilpi, M. Torngren, and 
M. Rydman were withdrawn and the name of President 
Paasikivi put forward m their stead, although the outgomg 
President had not formally offered himself for re-election. 
The second ballot resulted m 114 votes for M. Fagerholm, 
102 for Dr. Kekkonen, and 84 for President Paasikivi— an 
inconclusive result. The third and final ballot was thus con- 
tested by M. Fagerholm and Dr. Kekkonen, the latter hemg 
elected. In addition to receiving the 84 Agrarian votes. Dr. 
Kekkonen received the 56 votes of the People’s Democratic 
Union, as well as the votes of 11 other electors. 

President Kekkonen, a lawyer by profession, had been 
Prime Mmister since October 1954, and had also headed 
several Governments between 1950 and 1953. A short biography 
is given in 10790 C. — (Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - 
Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - Times - Le Monde, Paris - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Presidential Election, 
10790 C 5 Dr. Kekkonen, 14073 A.) 

B. BRAZIL. — Ending of State of Siege. 

The state of siege in Brazil, proclaimed on Nov. 25 in order 
to prevent action being taken to impede the inauguration of 
Se%or Kubitschek as President, was ended on Feb. 15 under 
a 'Bp signed by President Kubitschek. — (New York Times) 

V i (Prev. rep. 14704 B.) 


C. OBITUARY. — Lord Trenchard. 

Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Trenchard, the prmcipal architect 
of British air power and creator of the Royal Air Force in its 
present form, died m London on Feb. 10, aged 83. 

Hugh Montague Trenchard was bom on Feb. 3, 1873, the son of 
an Army ofiSLcer (Capt. Henry Montague Trenchard) descended from 
an old Dorset family Unsuccessful m the examinations for W oolwich 
and Dartmouth, he entered the Army in 1893 (bemg subsequently 
commissioned m the Royal Scots Fusiliers) and served for the 
following 20 years on the North-West Frontier, in the South African 
War (in which he was severely wounded), and in West Africa 

After being invahded home from Nigeria in 1912 he became 
interested m aviation, qnahfled as a pilot and a flying mstructor, 
and on the outbreak of war m 1914 was seconded from the Royal 
Scots Fnsihers to the Royal Flying Corps, then part of the Army. 
Eight months later he was appomted to the command of the R F.G. 
on the Western front, and quickly won a reputation as a distmguished 
and aggressive commander His primary objective — the attainment 
of decisive am superiority over the enemy — ^was achieved before the 
battle of the Somme, and from that tune onwards the R F.C. mam- 
tamed a supremacy m the air which, m spite of shortcomings in 
aircraft production and design, it held until the end of the war 

In January 1918 — m which month he was awarded the K.C.B — 
Sir Hugh Trenchard was recalled to London to become the first Chief 
of the newly formed Air Staff, following the creation of the Royal 
Air Force through the merger of the R.F.C. and the Royal Naval 
Air Service He resigned a few weeks later owing to differences of 
opmion with the Secretary of State for Air, Lord Rothermere, hut in 
August 1918 was appomted to the command of the projected Inter- 
AJlied Independent Arp Force and made responsible only to the 
Supreme Alhed Commander, Marshal Foch. Owing to the German 
surrender three months later, however, this new air force was not 
created. [The Aflied war plans of 1918 had envisaged the creation 
of an Independent Air Force, with large contingents of bombers 
from all the prmcipal Allies, to carry out a heavy air offensive against 
Germany m 1919 if the war eontmued into that year.] 

Sir Hugh Trenchard, whose war services were rewarded by a 
baronetcy and a grant of £10,000 by the House of Commons, was 
reappomted Chief of Air Staff in 1919 by Mr. Winston Chui-chiU, 
who then held the portfohos of War and Air m Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Cabinet During the ten years in which he held that post 
(1919-29) he laid the foundations of the R A F in its present form, 
and established the orgamzation which enabled it to play its outstand- 
ing role in the Second World War. Among the innovations carried 
out by him while Chief of Air Staff were the short service commission, 
the auxihary squadrons, and the university air squadrons He had 
been made an Air-Marshal in 1919, an Air Chief Marshal in 1922, 
and the first Marshal of the R.A F. in 1927, and received a viscounty 
m 1930 after his retirement. 

In 1931 Lord Trenchard became Commissioner of the Metropohtan 
Police, a post he held until 1935. In this capacity he carried out a 
number of important reforms — tbe Trenchard reforms,'” embodied 
m the Metropolitan Police Act, 1933 — ^which included the creation 
of the Police College at Hendon, the short-service scheme for recruiting 
police on a 10 -year engagement, and the extended application of 
scientific methods to police work. On leaving the pohce service he 
became chairman of the Umted Africa Company, a position he held 
ficom 1936 to 1953. 

Lord Trenchard held many British and foreign honours, and was a 
member of the Order of Merit. He was the founder of the RA.F. 
Benevolent Fund, which, since its establishment in 1919, has dis- 
bursed over £6,000,000 for the relief of distress among members of the 
RAF and their dependants He was succeeded m the viscounty 
by his second son, Capt Thomas Trenchard (32). His elder son, Hugh 
Trenchard, was kiUed m action in North Africa in 1943. 

The ashes of Lord Trenchard were interred on Feh. 21 in 
Westminster Abbey, being buried in the Royal Air Force 
Chapel, The funeral service, conducted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was attended by the Duke of Edinburgh (repre- 
sentmg H.M. the Queen), Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
Sir Anthony Eden and other Ministers, Sir Winston Churchill, 
leaders of the armed forces, the Commonwealth High Com- 
missioners, and foreign Ambassadors. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

D. GEOGRAPHY. — Ojos del Salado found to be 
EQghest Peak in. Western Hemisphere. 

A Chilean Army expedition which had climbed the Andean 
peak of Ojos del Salado, in northern Chile, reported on Feb. 7 
that it had been found to be higher than Aconcagua, hitherto 
believed to be the highest peak in the Western hemisphere. 
Ojos del Salado (some 280 miles south-east of Antofagasta) 
was previously thought to be about 22,550 feet liigh, but 
was now reported to be at least 23,293 feet, compared with 
the 23,080 feet of Aconcagua. (New York Times) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — January Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom m January totalled 
£346,300,000, exports £257,900,000, and re-exports £14,200,000, 
the adverse trade balance thus amounting to £74,200,000. 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. X 4700 E.) 
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A. UNITED 3 KINGDOM* Inlan d! Waterways. “ 
£^,500,000 Development Plan. - Committee of Inquiry 
into Future of Inland Waterways. 

The general manager of the inland waterways division of 
the British Transport Commission (Sir Reginald Kerr) 
announced on Jan. 19 that, unless tighter Government control 
of capital expenditure mtervened, the Commission planned to 
spend £5,500,000 during the next five years on developing the 
prmcipal inland waterways. 

Sir Regmald said that development would be concentrated on 
325 miles of the seven wide waterways which carried substantial 
traffic and offered scope for commercial development Although 
these seven*' waterways represented only 15 per cent of the total 
mileage of inland waterways vested m the Commission, they had 
carried 8,194,000 tons of goods m 1954, or two-thirds of the total 
canal traffic. Estimated expenditure would be as follows * 


Aire and Calder Navigation Canal 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation 
River Trent 
River Weaver 

Grand Umon Canal (below Berkhamsted) 
River Lea (below Enfield Lock) 

River Severn (mcluding Gloucester-Berkeley 
Canal) 


Total 


Tonnage 

Proposed 

passing 

expendi- 

in 1954 

ture 

Tons 

£ 

2,581,150 

765,000 

941,250 

614,000 

715,390 

595,000 

626,110 

387,000 

736,150 

1,396,000 

2,096,280 

852,000 

497,790 

891,000 


8,194,120 5,500,000 


Even in their present state, Sir Regmald stressed, these waterways 
had shown “ a substantial and progressive mcrease m traffic since 
1949,” about 350,000 tons more bavmg been carried m 1954 than m 
1953 Although the Commission’s fleets of barges and those of 
private traders were bemg modernized and extended, the canals 
were not being used to their full extent, and the Commission was 
doing everythmg possible to attract traffic ” and would “ welcome 
private enterprise ” Much of the work under the plan was essential 
mamtenance and would be started immediately, but those parts 
which involved capital expenditure would be subject to considerations 
of the national mvestment pohoy and would be put m hand as 
economic conditions permitted 


The greatest expenditure (£3,345,000) would be on bank protection 
and navigation works (necessitated by the effect of the general use 
of powered craft), followed by widemng of locks (£1,105,000), 
additional dredging craft and plant (£636,000), and modernization 
of workshops and premises (£414,000) The plan did not mclude 
the improvement of carrying craft, warehouses, etc , for which schemes 
totalling £500,000 had already been announced m respect of the 
Trent and the Aire and Calder waterways, with many other smaller 
projects authorized. 


Su* Regmald added that the remainmg 994 miles of “ narrow ” 
waterways which the Commission considered worth retaining for 
transport purposes (and all of which were at present open for 
navigation) would have improved mamtenance, whilst further narrow 
boats would be brought mto operation 

Tlie Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation (then Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter) stated in a parliamentary written answer on Nov. 16, 
1955, that complete information about the tonnage carried on 
inland waterways was not available. Figures for the majority of 
canals and inland waterways (excludmg estuarial rivers and the 
Manchester Ship Canal) were as follows ; 1938, 12,952,000 tons ; 

1948. 12.218.000 tons ; 1950, 12,817,000 tons ; 1951, 13,341,000 
tons; 1952, 13,430,000 tons; 1953, 13,714,000 tons; 1954, 

13.253.000 tons; 1955 (to Sept. 11), 8,950,000 tons (estimated). 
The terms of a private Bill authorizmg the British Transport 

Commission, after consultations with interested parties, to prepare 
a scheme for the extinguishment of navigational rights on the Kennet 
and Avon Canal between Reading and Bath (as had been recom- 
mended by tbe Board of Survey of Canals and Inland Waterways, 
(see 14316 A) were published on Bee. 3, 1955. 

The proposed closing of the canal had aroused strong public 
opposition, and on Nov 25 a meeting at the House of Commons — 
attended by M P s of all parties, as well as representatives of local 
authorities, industrial firms, yachtsmen, and other canal users — 
passed a resolution demanding an impartial public inquiry into “ the 
best method of administering navigable waterways so as to retam, 
restore, and develop them for commercial and recreational navigation 
and at the same time promote . . . their uses for water supply, land 
drainage, anghng, and as rural and urban amenities ” 

A petition to H M the Queen, bearing over 20,000 signatures and 
uigmg that the Kennet and Avon Canal should be preserved, was 
despatched from Bath to London ma the canal on Jan. 16, and 
presented to the Minister of Transport on Jan. 28 

Mr. Watkinson, the newly-appointed Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, announced m the House of Commons on Feb. 1 
that, in view of the interest aroused by the report of the Board of 
Survey appointed by the B.T.C. m 1954 (see 1431 8 A), the Govern- 
ment had decided that there was need for a further inquiry on a 
broader basis, and had accordingly appointed an independent 
comimttee under the chairmanship of Mr. Leslie Bowes, 
managing director of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 


The committee was given the foUowiug terms of reference : To 
consider and report on the future of the country’s system of inland 
waterways and to make proposals for any measures necessary to 
achieve (i) the maximum economic use of the system , (ii) the 
future administration of and financial arrangements for such inland 
waterways as cannot be maintamed economically for transport 
purposes, havmg regard in particular to the requirements of pubhc 
health and safety and to the facihties which these waterways can 
provide for purposes other tha.n transport, such as recreation, water 
supply, land drainage, and disposal of effluents , and (in) the con- 
version of canal sites to other purposes when this is considered 
desirable and practicable. To consider the present law relatmg 
to the closing of waterways to navigation, and to make recommend- 
ations ” 

The other members of the committee, apart from the chair- 
man, were : Mr, John Corbett, partner m Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co., chartered accountants ; Mr. G. C. Godber, 
Clerk to the Shropshire County Council ; ^Ir. H. E. Hopthrow, 
assistant secretary. Imperial Chemical Industries ; Mr. W. A. 
Muddell, chairman, Land Dramage Comimttee, River Boards 
Association ; Mr. Francis Ritchie, a member of the National 
Parks Commission ; Mr. Michael Rowe, Q.C. ; and Mr. John 
Wilson, general manager and secretary, Clyde Navigation 
Trust. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14318 A.) 

B. LONDON. The Elephant and Castle Scheme. 

A scheme to convert the Elephant and Castle area, badly 
bombed during the war, into “ the main commercial, shopping, 
and entertainment centre ” of South London was sanctioned 
by the London County Council on Feb. 7. The total cost wtII 
be about £15,000,000 (much of which is expected to be provided 
by private enterprise), and the whole proj‘ect is estimated to 
take 10 to 15 years for its completion. Durmg the next five 
years the L.C.C. will spend about £3,500,000 on acquirmg 
30 acres for redevelopment. 

The scheme, as approved by the L C C. Town Planning Committee, 
mcludes the construction of two traffic roundabouts ; extensive 
road-widemng and road-improvement works, mvolvmg the con- 
version of Newington Butts mto a four-stream traffic road; new 
shoppmg centres, mcluding a 17 -storey buildmg , a pedestrian 
concourse ; and pedestrian subways No decision has been taken 
about the Elephant and Castle public house (from which the area 
gets its name), but it is expected to be re-sited on one of the round- 
abouts The area is at present one of the most congested traffic 
centres m London, being at the intersection of the approaches to 
six Thames bridges and several mam roads to the south 

It was stated at County Hall that the scheme would be the 
biggest of its kind to be undertaken by the London County 
Council since the redevelopment of Kingsway. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENT. — Ratifica- 
tion by Majority of Producing and Consuming Countries. 

« Agreement in Force. 

The Indonesian Parhament on Feb. 1 approved the ratifica- 
tion by Indonesia of the International Tm Agreement, thus 
completing the necessary action by a sufficient number of 
produemg and consuming countries for the agreement to be 
brought into force. 

The agreement had earlier been ratified by Canada (Sept 13, 1954) ; 
Denmark (Nov. 19, 1954); Austraha (Nov 20, 1954); the United 
Kingdom, and also by tbe U K on behalf of Malaya and Nigeria 
(Dec. 15, 1954) , Bohvia (Dec 29, 1954) , India (Jan. 15, 1955) ; 
Ecuador (March 7, 1955) ; Belgium, and also on behalf of the Belgian 
Congo and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi (May 16, 1955); 
Spam (June 7 1955) ; France (Sept. 16, 1955) , and the Netherlands 
(Not. 5, 1955) 

Dr. Walter Hallstein, State Secretary in the Federal 
German Foreign Ministry, had announced on Sept. 23, 1954, 
that the German Federal Republic had decided not to join the 
International Tm Agreement for the time bemg because she 
thought that consumer countries’ interests were msufiiciently 
represented. — (International Tin Council, The Hague - 
Indonesian Embassy Press Dept., London - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13710 A.) 

D. WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. — 
Headquarters to be transferred to Rome. 

Following the Austrian Government’s decision to withdraw 
legal recognition from the Vienna headquarters of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Federation’s secretariat 
announced on Feb. 6 that it would transfer its headquarters 
to Rome. At the same time it issued a protest agamst the 
Austrian decision, alleging that it was based on the despatch 
from Vienna of letters and literature which bore the Federation’s 
name without its authority and were ‘‘ crude falsifications.” 

(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. W.F.T.U., 14703 C.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST* — ^Arms Supplies to Middle Eastern 
Countries* - British White Paper on Surplus Arms 
Shipments. - House of Commons Debate. - Mr. Lester 
Pearson on Canadian Shipments. - U.S. Tank Shipment 
to Saudi Arabia, - Ban on Swiss Arms Shipments* 

A White Paper (Cmd. 9G76) on the export of British war 
surplus material, dealing especially with recent shipments of 
reconditioned British tanks from Belgium to Egypt, was 
published on Jan. 19. Concern about such shipments had been 
voiced in Britam when it was reported on Dec. 21 that an 
Egyptian cargo ship, the El Kahira, had sailed from Antwerp 
on that date with a cargo of British war surplus tanks. On 
the same day Customs olheers at Cardiff detamed 35 railway 
wagons containmg several hundred tons of steel tank 
tracks, understood to be Army surplus, which -were in transit 
to Belgium. It was subsequently announced on Jan, 13 that 
this consignment had been seized. 

In a parliamentary written answer on Dec. 12, Mr. Turton (then 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Ofiace) stated that the Government had 
received reports that some eq.mpinent, for which export hcences 
had been granted on the understandmg that it would be used for 
civilian purposes, had been reconditioned and re-exported as war 
material, and that the Government was taking measures to prevent 
tins evasion. On Dee. B1 the Foreign Office announced that no export 
hcences were now being granted for the export of surplus war material, 
and that licences had not been issued for the export of any significant 
quantities of surplus war material for several months ; the announce- 
ment added that dormg this period no hcences had been issued for 
tanks. A spokesman of the Belgian Foreign Ministry had stated on 
Dec. 29 that talks between, the British and Belgian Governments on 
the export of disused war material had been gomg on for some time. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, accompanied 
by two other members of the Labour shadow Cabmet,” 
Mr, Kobens and Mr. Younger, called at 10, Downing Street on 
Jan. 2 to discuss with Sir Anthony Eden and other Mimsters 
the export of surplus war stores and the Government’s pohcy of 
exporting arms to the Middle East. Mr. Gaitskell pressed for 
the issue at the earliest possible moment of a \Vlute Paper dis- 
closmg in full the facts of the situation. Meanwhile, he asked 
specifically that, m addition to the suspension of export licences 
for surplus war material, the actual exports should be com- 
pletely banned, and that the Belgian Government should be 
invited to take similar action immediately. He also asked that 
the matter be debated m Parliament before the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary left for Washington at the end 
of January. 

A statement issued from 10, Downing Street before the meeting 
reiterated the Government’s intention to do all m their power to 
prevent an arms race m the Middle East ** whatever the som'ce of 
supply.” It said that no hcences would be granted to private dealers 
for the export of war materials which might be reconditioned and 
re-exported as weapons of war, unless the Government of the country 
of destination was prepared to give a guarantee agamst this happening. 

The Goverament’s White Paper, which was concerned solely 
with exports of surplus war materials by commercial firms m 
Britam to commercial firms abroad, showed that in the ten 
years 1945-55 over £800,000,000 of surplus ” had been 
disposed of — some £675,000,000 m the four years 1945-49, 
Of the total, about £300,000,000 worth had been disposed of 
overseas, of which the total value of the Sherman and Valentine 
tanks which had given rise to the recent public concern 
amounted to some £200,000. Other points from the White 
Paper are summarized below. 

Government Policy. The White Paper began witb a statement of 
Government pohcy, worded as follows : The general pobey of 

H.M. Government on the sale of arms is primarily governed by 
political and strategic considerations ; only when these have been 
satisfied are economic considers, tions- — ^i-e. the contribution of arms 
sales to export earnings — taken into account 

In respect of the Middle East, the pohev is governed by the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950. This Declaration acknowledges the 
right of the Arab States and Israel " to maintain a certain level of 
armed forces for the purposes of assurmg their internal security and 
their legitimate self-defence, and to permit them to play their part 
in the defence of the area as a whole ’ H M. Government have 
supplied, and continue to supply, strictly limited quantities of arms 
in accordance with this Declaration. On this, as on other matters 
arising from the Declaration, they are in close consultation with the 
co-signatories (the United States and France) and also, as occasion 
arises, with other friendly countries who may be potential suppliers 
There are many foreign countries which supply arms, and it will be 
realized that not all of them take the same view of their international 
responsibilities as the U.K. and her allies. For their part H M. 
Government have tried, and will contmue to try so far as hes within 
their power, to prevent an arms race in the Middle East 

“ Subject to these considerations and to their obhgations under 
the Tripartite Declaration, it is the policy of H M, Government to 
supply, or to authorize manufacturers in the U K. to supply, reason- 
able quantities of military equipment to Middle Eastern countries 


Spares are also supplied for the maintenance of equipment already 
exported under Government authority. (Among such supphes of 
spares are those recently reported as having been shipped from 
Liverpool in the Star of Suez.) It has been the policy of successive 
Governments not to disclose details of authorized exports of military 
eqmpment to foreign Governments, whether m the ^Middle East or 
elsewhere The present document, therefore, is concerned solely with 
exports of surplus wai* material by commercial firms in this country 
to commercial firms abroad. 

Since the war milhons of tons of surplus obsolete and worn-out 
material of every description have been disposed of m this country 
and m the various theatres of war abroad, both by ourselves and by 
our allies. Most of the eqmpment was sold m 1946. 1947, and 1948 
The process is stiU gomg on. and will continue as re-equipment 
progresses and Service requirements change, but on a smaller scale, 
as the large stocks left over from the war are now virtually 
exhausted. . . 

Demilitarization of Equipment, The White Paper stressed that no 
surplus field, anti-aircraft, anti-tank, or naval guns had been disposed 
of to private traders except as scrap Before disposal, the breech- 
block (which carries tne firmg mechamsm) was removed and made 
unusable, and the breech-ring was also cut so that even if breech- 
blocks could be obtained elsewhere, the guns would still be useless 
All the guns were sold subiect to an obligation on the buyer to melt 
them down and furrnsh a certificate that this had been done. Auto- 
matic weapons were crushed m Army depots for sale as scrap , 
non-automatie rifies, small arms, and their ammunition were sold 
only to registered dealers , and other ammunition was either broken 
down or destroyed. Tanks, armoured cars, etc , had any automatic 
or hght weapons, wireless, and periscopes removed, and the breech- 
blocks were taken out of the heavy guns before the vehicles were sold 
Combat aircraft were only sold to private persons under a contractual 
undertaking to reduce them to scrap or spares The effect of these 
various measures was “ to render all such eqmpment unserviceable 
as weapons of war without ma^or repairs at a cost which would be 
out of all proportion to the mihtary value of the reconditioned 
article ” 

Export Control Machmery. Applications for hcences to export 
rruhtary material had to state the proposed destination and use of 
the goods, the name of the foreign buyer, and the nature of his 
busmess. They were then passed, through an mter-Departmental 
Committee under Mimstry of Defence chairmanship, to all the 
Departments which might have an interest in the transaction on 
foreign pohcy, strategy, supply, or economic grounds, to ensure that 
licences were granted in. accordance with Government pohcy The 
Board of Customs and Excise were then responsible for seeing that 
goods subject to export hcensing were not exported unless the 
necessary export licence had been issued. 

Recent Transactions. Shervicks, These were former She7 man tanlis 
converted into heavy-duty “ crawler ” tractors by strippmg them 
of their upper armour and otherwise modifying them so that they 
were “ of no more military use than an ordinary heavy farm tractor ” 
Some of the parts might be of use for military purposes, but Sherman 
tank spares could in any case be obtained m many foreign countries. 
The Shervick had been designed for, and used by, the Overseas Food 
Corporation an place of heavy tractors (which were not then available) 
for the purpose of the East African groundnuts scheme. When this 
scheme was abandoned, 51 Shervicks were sold to the Israeli East 
African Purchasing Organization , the Israeli Government had 
stated that they were still m the hands of the Government-sponsored 
organization which took dehvery of them in the first instance, and 
were all still m use in connexion with agricultural projects A further 
398 Shervicks, sold to the Belgian firm of Jef Peeters et Fils, had been 
shipped to Belgium m 1954 and 1955, and the Belgian Government 
had given an assmance that they would not permit them to be 
exported from Belgium to any non-NATO country, either in the 
form of tractors or as spares 

Sherman Tanks A hcence had been issued m February 1954 to 
the British firm of Rotmoff Construction Ltd for the export of 
54 demilitarized Sherman tanks to the French firm of Societi Aero- 
Marine In support of their application, the exporters had stated 
in writing that their chents had informed them that the tanks would 
be broken down for scrap and that the engines would be reconditioned 
and offered for re-sale A further hcence had been issued to Rotmoff 
Construction Ltd m November, 1954, for the export of 55 more 
demilitarized Shermans to the same firm. In applying for this hcence 
the firm had produced a letter from their chents which stated, infer 
aha . “We again confirm that this entire transaction has been 
authorized by the French Government and will be under special 
supervision by the French Customs authorities.” A letter from the 
French firm had also stated that the 54 demihtanzed tanks previously 
dehvered were being dismantled. 

In March, 1955 (the White Paper continued) information had 
been received from the Middle Bast of the despatch of 55 Sherman 
tanks to Israel from France This had immediately been investigated 
in co-operation with the French Government, who had stated on 
March 25 that some 50 Shermans had passed in transit through 
Cherbourg from the Umted Kingdom. As this did not correspond 
with the conditions under which export from the U K had been 
authorized, the French authorities had been asked to make further 
inquiries and to ensui’e that the tanks were not being reconditioned in 
Prance for re-export As a result of enquiries, the French Government 
stated on July 8 that the tanks had not been reconditioned In France 
but that some of them had gone on to Israel Meanwhile, in May 
1955, Messrs Rotinoff had been advised by H.M. Government that 
no more exports of Shermans to the French firm would be permitted. 
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Valentines^ After emphasizing that the term ** Valentine tank ** 
had been variously apphed to the tank itself, to a self-propellmg 
gun adapted from the tank, and to a bndge-laymg vehicle, the 
White Paper said that no Valentine tanka, as such, had been sold 
since January 1948, except four to Australia However, 468 self- 
propelled gun-mountiings, with their breech-blocks and detachable 
equipment removed, had been sold in the U.K m January 1955. 

In May 1955 a licence had been issued to a ilr J Dawson-Ellis, 
of London, authorizing the export to Jef Peeters et Fils of “100 
used Valentme self-propelled mountmgs for tractors,” the exporters 
stating in support of their apphcation that the machmes were to be 
used for heavy haulage work. These had subsequently been shipped 
to Belgium, and on July 21 H.M. Govemmenti had been notified 
by the Belgian Government that the latter had issued a hcence for 
the export from Belgium to Egypt of 100 demilitarized Valentines, 
described by the Belgians as “ tanks bought m the U.K.” The 
Belgian Government had stated that they could not revoke this 
hcence, but would consult H.M. Government before approving any 
future exports of this kmd. At that tune the U.K Government 
had been considering an earher request from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for “ 100 demilitarized Valervtines** from the U.K. as personnel 
carriers. In view of the Belgian Government’s statement, it had 
heen decided to refuse the export of demilitarized Valentines to 
Egypt from the U K , but not to prevent the shipment to Belgium 
of the remaiomg 15 Valentines covered hy the export licence The 
Belgian authorities had smce stated that these 100 Valentines had 
heen imported mto Belgium as “ demilitarized tanks smtable for 
tractors ” and that, both when they were imported and when they 
were re-exported, they had had guns but no breech-blocks or 
gun-sights. 

Earher, m March 1955, an export hcence had heen issned to a Mr. 
CockeriU of the Tradmg and Shipping Company (London) Ltd 
authorizing the export to EtablisseTnents Van Heyghen Frlres (Ghent) 
of 4,000 tons of scrap armoured vehicles and parts relative thereto.” 
The apphcant had stated m a letter, accompanied by an official 
Belgian import certificate, that the equipment would he broken up 
on arrival m Belgium and scrap metal recovered from it. Shipments, 
which had taken place between March and October 1955, had mcluded 
259 Valentine self-piopeUed mountings, 146 of which were said to 
have had engines and gearboxes and 113 to have been without them 
In November and December information had been received that 
the Valentines exported from the U K. under the licence might be 
re-exported to Egypt, and the hcence was therefore revoked as a 
preoantionary measure ou Dec. 12 The Belgian Government had 
smce confirmed that 51 old and denuhtarized Valentines had been 
received m Belgium under this hcence and had subsequently been 
re-exported. These, said the White Paper, were the vehicles which 
were shipped in the El KaMra m December. 

The White Paper then referred to the 400 tons of tank tracks 
seized hy the Customs authorities at Cardiff, but withheld any further 
comment on the matter as the case was still suh jitdice 

Aircraft Seventy-three surplus Mosquito aircraft, with all their 
armament removed, had been sold by the Admiralty m 1953 to a 
Ivlr Short without the usual undertaking to reduce them to scrap or 
spares Licences to export 20 of these aircraft to Israel had been 
issued , the remainder were still in the U K., and a number of them 
had been scrapped by Mr Short. 

Action by H.M. Government. From the time when doubts were 
aroused m July 1955 about the destination of the Valentines exported 
to Bel^um, the U K Government had not issued any hcences for 
the export of sigmficaut quantities of surplus war material to private 
dealers on the Contment unless the Governments of the coxmtries 
concerned furmshed H.M Government with a guarantee against 
re-export. Four applications had been received in August for the 
grant of licences to export various quantities and types of surplus 
war material to Belgium, but the Belgian Government had not felt 
able to give an assurance that they would not be re-exported. Three 
of the apphcations had therefore been refused, the fom'th having 
meanwhile been withdrawn 

A hcence had heen issued m October for the export to Holland of 
8,000 tons of armoured fighting vehicle spares for use with agri- 
cultural tractors and for other civil purposes. This apphcation had 
heen granted on an undertaking from the Netherlands Government 
that the goods concerned would he prevented from leaving Holland 
in a form m which they could he used for military purposes. 

Since Dec. 5 all outstanding licences to export armoured vehicles 
and spares and other munitions of war had heen reviewed by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee referred to above Ten hcences had 
been revoked as a precautionary measure, and the firms concerned 
had been asked to re-submit their apphcations, if they so desired. 

The White Paper rejected a suggestion that the only really efCeotive 
way of preventing the “ remihtarization ” of war material was to 
ensure that nothing was sold as surplus unless it had been so mutilated 
before sale that it was incapable of restoration This, it pointed out, 
could only be done at a great cost in money and manpower, and at 
a great waste of material of potential civilian use The Government 
believed that the better course was to permit the export of demihtar- 
ized vehicles or weapons only when the Government of the country 
of destination was wiUing to give a guarantee that the material 
would not be re-exported m a condition fit for use as weapons of war. 
Experience had shown that, without an agreed International system 
of control and elaborate machinery to enforce it at home and abroad, 
assxirances about ultimate destination from the U.K. exporter, based 
on statements furnished by the foreign importer, did not of them- 
selves afford an adequate safeguard. 


The White Paper concluded : “ H.M- Government deprecate the 
fact that surplus war material originating in the U.K. has indirectly 
found its way to the Middle East . . But from the exhaustive 

enquiries which they have made, they are satisfied that these have 
in no way disturbed the balance between the relative strengths of 
the parties concerned. All that these investigations have revealed 
IS that between 50 and 100 old Sherman tanks, without breech-blocks, 
which had been hcenced for export to France (a co-signatory of the 
Tripartite Declaration) have reached Israel and that 151 old Valentine 
self-propelled mountmgs, without breech-blocks, which had beeu 
licenced for export to Belgium, have reached Egypt. It can thus be 
fairly said that the surplus war material which is known to have 
found its way mdirectly to Egypt and Israel m the course of the last 
year has been not only relatively small m quantity hut obsolete, 
ineffective, and unrehahle for war.” 

The French Foreign Ministry, in a statement on Jan. 20, 
took exception to the impheation in the White Paper that the 
French Government had in any way been responsible for the 
re-export of 55 Sherman tanks to Israel. 

The statement said that the Foreign Ministry could not agree 
with the White Paper’s mterpretation of the facts, and insisted that 
the import into France of the material m question had been quite 
regular and had been accomphshed under conditions which could 
leave no doubt about its final destmation The French firm of 
Aero-Marme had heen given a hcence explicitly for the import of the 
tanks and their re-export m their existmg state, and it was after 
the grantmg of that licence that the British authorities had, m their 
turn, issued an export hcence. The affair was simply one of ordinary 
transit, and as such could meet with no objection on the part of the 
French authorities. 

A Foreign Office spokesman m London, amphfymg the White 
Paper’s account of the tank shipment to France, said that when 
the expoit licences were granted the exporters had produced what 
were taken to he French import licences, but were in fact French 
re-export hcences. It might be that these French hcences should 
have been more carefully scrutinized, but they had heen accompanied 
by written assurances that the tanks would be scrapped, and m 
one case by an assurance that the entire transaction had been 
authorized by the French Government 

The matter was debated m the House of Commons on 
Jan. 24 — ^the day that Parhament reassembled after the 
Christmas recess, and immediately before the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary left for their discussions m Washington. 
After Sir Walter Monckton had reviewed the position as out- 
Imed in the White Paper, the Leader of the Opposition criticized 
the Government’s handling of the case. 

Mr. Gaitskell, making his first major speech as Leader of the 
Opposition, referred to the matter as “ an extraordmary picture of 
confusion and incompetence,” and said that Labour did not criticize 
the disposal of surplus stores as such hut complamed that surplus 
arms had gone to the Middle East at an extremely dangerous time 
through “ lax administratiou.” Many questions remarned to he 
answered about the “ administrative weaknesses and blunders ” . for 
example — ^Why, when British industry was desparately short of 
scrap and when large imports were necessary, were export licences 
for scrap granted ? Were proceedings being taken against any of 
those concerned for making false declarations ? 

On the Middle Eastern situation generally, Mr. Gaitskell said that 
the Czech deliveries of arms to Egypt had profoundly changed the 
position as a whole. He found it extremely surprising that a Govern- 
ment whose Foreign Secretary made such hitter complaints against 
the Russian mtervention should nevertheless have made it so much 
easier for the Egyptians to pay for those arms by doublmg the rate 
of release of sterling balances. The Russian intervention had seriously 
tilted the balance of power in the Middle East in favour of the Arab 
States, and two grave dangers emerged as a result • the Arabs were 
bound to be encouraged to hope that in the not very distant future 
they would have their revenge by a war to eliminate Israel ; and the 
Israelis, realizing that the balance was tilted against them, might 
be tempted to take preventive action. 

Mr. Gaitskell suggested that three steps should be taken m the 
present situation. (1) The Russians should be asked “ formally and 
openly” whether they would jom in discussions to safeguard the 
peace between Israel and the Arab States ; if they agreed, it would 
mean that they would have to give up the type of mtervention on 
which they had embarked, and if they refused, “ we should know 
better where we stood ” (2) There should be immediate talks between 
the signatories of the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 (i e. the U.S.A., 
Bntam, and France] on how it could be implemented. (3) The 
Government should invite Russian oo-operation m preserving peace, 
and General Burns should bo asked whetber it would assist him in 
maintaining peace on the frontiers if there was a small international 
force at two or three pomta. Finally, a long-term settlement should 
be worked out covering such matters as the resettlement of refugees, 
the rectification of frontiers, and economic aid for the development 
of the whole area. 

Mr, Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), replying to the debate, 
said that no proceedings were contemplated with regard to the 
Sherman tanks exported to France, because there were no grounds 
for suspicion that the British firm bad acted otherwise than in good 
faith. With regaxd to the Valentines, however, the question of 
proceedings was under consideration. There was no trace of any 
private trading tu breech-blocks. 
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WitR r^ard to the supply of aims generally to the Middle East, 
the Foreign Secretary said that the GoTemment’s critics seemed to 
heheye that it lay within the power of Britam to control or prevent 
the traffic in arms. That was not the case, hecanae there were many 
other countries willing and anxious to supply arms to the Middle 
East, He recognized that the Russian arms deal had changed the 
sitnation and that m the course of time it would tilt the balance. 

With regard to Mr. Gaitshell^s second point, the sigmatones of the 
Tripartite Declaration had m fact discussed the situation both at the 
United Nations and subsequently at Geneva. An approach had been 
made at more than one level to the U.S.S.R , hut the Russian answer 
had always been unpromising. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd said that if Britain were to supply to 
Israel quantities of arms eqmvaient to those supphed by the U.S.S.R. 
to the Arab States, the Soviet Umon would at once supply more to 
the Arabs, and the result would be that Israel would be ringed 
round by Arab States armed to the teeth with Soviet arms There 
would be no security for Israel in such a situation, which would be 
highly dangerous to the world. The better course was to try to 
persuade the Arab States of the grave dangers which they incurred 
in becoming dependent on Soviet arms, and to pomt out the risks 
they ran by further deals of this sort. “ We must try to keep the 
peace on the frontiers and to continue trying to get negotiations 
going, at the same time watching the situation carefuRy, pomtmg 
out that quality as well as quantity mattered.” 

Refemng finaRy to the Tripartite Declaration, Mr. Lloyd denied 
that it constituted a permanent guarantee of the present frontiers of 
Israel. He pointed out that the declaration said that any attempt to 
change the present frontiers or the armistice Imes ** by force ” must 
be dealt with in the way stated, and emphasized that the Government 
intended to honour Britain's obligations under the declaration “ m 
the spirit and the letter.” 

Other recent developments in connexion with arms shipments 
to the Middle East are described below. 

Canadian Arms Shipments. The Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs (Mr. Lester Pearson) stated m the Canadian House of Commons 
on Jan 24 that the warlike stores exported by Canada to Israel m 
1955 had amounted to $1,332,110, an increase of some $596,536 
over 1954, whilst those exported to Egypt (consisting mostly of 
Harvard training aircraft and spare parts) had amounted to $770,825, 
an increase of $770,529. Shipments had mcluded 25-pouader guns 
and accessories ; tracks and spare parts for Sherman tanka ; 3 7 in 
anti-aircraft guns, with accessories, spare parts, and ammumtion , 
and small quantities of 75 nun. shells and anti-tank equipment 
Israel had been the mam recipient of the tank tracks and spare parts, 
which would be used only for servicing that country's existing stock 
of tanks MCr. Pearson said that he was reluctant to make available 
to the pubho exact inventories of these stores, as Israel might feel 
that her security was being pre]udiced. He emphasized also that the 
figures mentioned related to exports which had been approved, and 
that requests for si mi lar stores, many times as great, had been 
rejected On the question of dismantled parts of field artillery 
weapons which might be sold separately outside Canada by trading 
firms, Mr. Pearson said that there were procedures affecting the 
control of these items, but they did not constitute an effective 
control system Nevertheless, a oheck-baick to the begmning of 1952 
had revealed that any gun barrels or breech-blocks disposed of in 
the form of scrap had been mutilated before delivery. 

On the general question of arms shipments to the Middle East, 
Mr. Pearson pomted out that no embargo had been laid down by the 
U.K,, France, and the U S,A Canada had followed the arms supply 
pohcy of the three Powers towards this sensitive area ; moreover, 
there had been consultation and exchange of information about 
orders and requests with the Governments that had responsibilities 
in these fields, except in the case of insignificant orders. The Egyptian 
orders for Harvards, for example, had first been discussed with 
Britain and the U.S A., and neither country had raised any objections, 
Egyptian inquiries about the supply of F-86 jet fighters had, howeverl 
been turned down 

Finally, Mr. Pearson said that his talks with Egyptian and Israeli 
leaders had left him with the impression that there was a basic desire 
on both sides for peace, which was mdispensable for social and 
economic progress. An essential requirement for peace, however, 
was that the Arab States should recognize the legitimate and per- 
manent existence of Israel. As a step towards Canada's ** equal” 
attitude in the Middle East, Mr Pearson stated that he hoped soon 
to visit Israel [where he had not gone on his recent tour — see 14630 C] 

The Canadian Government placed an embargo on all arms shipments 
to the Middle East on Jan 20, hut lilted it again on Feb. 6. 

tJ.S. Shipment of Tanks to Saudi Arabia. A number of protests 
were made in Coi^ess followmg the disclosure by the State Depart- 
ment on Feb. 16 that the U.S A. had sold 18 modern light tanks to 
Saudi Arabia. The tanka — ^whiohwere being loaded on the s s. James 
Monroe at New York when the announcement was made — ^were 
M-41 Walker ** Bulldogs,” which carry a 76 mm gun and machine- 
guns, and have a speed of 40 m.p h. As a result of the opposition 
aroused, the shipment of all arms to the Middle Bast was temporarily 
suspended on Feb 17, but this decision was reversed on the following 
day and the J ames Monroe sailed on Feb 20 with the 18 tanks aboard. 
The Israeli Ambassador in Washington, Mr. Eban, denounced the 
shipment as “ a regrettable departure ” from the announced U S 
policy of trying to maintain an arms balance between Israel and the 
Arab States. 


I An explanatory memorandum on the shipment, issued by the 
State Department on Feb 18, noted that while the three Western 
> Powers, under the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, were opposed to 
the development of an “ arms race *' m the area, they recognized 
that the Arab States and Israel all needed to mamtam armed forces 
for purposes of legitimate self-defence and for the defence of the area 
as a whole During recent years they had made many requests for 
U S arms, which had been scrutimzed in the hght of all the circum- 
stances, meludmg their justification within the framework of 
tripartite pohcy Limited dehveries had been authorized from time 
to time for Israel and the Aiub countries, but a U S export licence 
was required m every instance 

The memorandum explamed that purchases of arms and mihtary 
material could be made either through ordinary commercial channels 
or from the Government under the provisions of the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Act, and that they reqmred an assiu'ance from the pur- 
chasing country that they would be used only for mtemal security 
or self-defence Smce August 1955 the U S.A. had authorized 
hcences for arms exports to the Middle East mvolvmg a total of less 
than $16,000,000 A large proportion of these orders had been for 
spare parts and other technical equipment, and much of it had 
already been shipped ; all outstanding licences, meludmg the Saudi 
Arabian shipment, fell within this total This, however, represented 
only a fraction of the large orders for U S arms placed by Middle 
Eastern countries withm the past year, totallmg some $150,000,000. 
The Saudi Arabian Government, stating that it had no tanks, had 
I asked the U S.A in April 1955 to sell a limited number for training 
purposes. After several months of negotiations, the sale of IS tanks 
had been agreed upon last August, and full payment for them (at 
$135,000 each) had been made m November The transaction had 
been subjected to the closest scrutmy m the hght of the Tripartite 
Declaration and also of the “ general discussions '' with Saudi Arabia 
during the negotiation of the 1951 agreement [Under this agreement 
the U.S A had undertaken to sell arms and defence material to 
Saudi Arabia, and to provide military trammg in the use of equipment 
purchased, m return for the contmued use of the Dhahran air base — • 
see 11609 B ] The memorandum added that outstanding requests 
for arms which had not yet been approved would continue to be 
subjected to “ the most careful scrutiny ” in the context of the three- 
Power declaration and the apphcable Acts of Congress. 

Suspension of French Shipments of Light Arms. It was announced 
m Paris on Feb 17 that the French Government had decided to 
suspend aU shipments of hght arms and ammunition to Arab countries. 
Though no official reason for this action was given, it was beheved 
to be designed to prevent the smugghng of such weapons to Algeria, 
Tunisia, and. Morocco, where they might be used against the French 
security forces Heavy arms were not affected by the embargo, as 
the possibihty of smugghng them was much less. 

Report on Western Arms Shipments. The U N Commodity 
Trade Statistics, published on Jan. 27, showed that m the 4i-y6ar 
period ending m nnd-1955, $22,000,000 worth of arms (mcluding 
tanks, but excludmg aircraft) had been shipped by Western countries 
to Israel and the Arab countries The total — ^which did not mclude 
Britam's supply of arms and equipment to Jordan, or the arms left 
m Egypt when British troops began their withdrawal from the 
Canal Zone — ^included British and U S sales totalhng $1,763,000 to 
Israel and $6,708,000 to Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria British shipments had amounted to £625,000 to Israel, 
£1,232,500 to Iraq, £502,140 to Egypt, £260,710 to Syria, and 
£259,300 to Lebanon Apart from the USA. and Britain, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Western (Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
and Sweden had snpphed arms to the Middle Eastern countries. 
French shipments were not hsted in the report, 

A Swiss Government spokesman stated on Nov, 21 that for 
the time bemg no export permits would be granted for arms 
dehveries to the Middle East, in conformity with the Swiss 
policy of not sanctioning the sale of arms to areas where tension 
might give rise to the possibility of armed conflict.— (Cmd. 9676 - 
Tmies - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Montreal Star - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev, rep, 14646 A ; 14643 A ; 14548 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY - UNITED STATES. — 
Atomic Energy Co-operation Agreement. 

It was announced m Bonn and Washmgton on Feb. 13 
that an agreement on co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
^ergy had been concluded between the U.S. and Federal 
German Governments. The agreement (which was on similar 
hnes to those signed by the U.S.A. with nearly 30 other 
countries) provided for U.S. aid to Western Germany in 
buildmg a reactor for experimental purposes, and also for the 
loan of up to six kilogrammes of enriched uranium. The loan 
of uranium, however, was subject to the provisions of the 
Pans Agreements under which Western Germany agreed not 
to possess more than 3.5 kilogrammes of uranium ior two years 
— a, restriction which will expire in November 1956. 

It was also provided that both countries would consult each 
other on the construction of atomic power plants ; that there 
would be exchanges of unclassifled information on atomic 
matters ; and that the U.S.A. would supply isotopes for scientific, 
medical, industrial, and agricultural purposes. — (New York 
Times - Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) (14641 D ; 14360 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Final Report of Royal 
Commission on Taxation of Profits and Income. 

The final report of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income, appomted by the Labour Government in 
1950, was pubhshed on June 7, 1955 (Cmd. 9474). Among the 
Commission’s principal recommendations were : rejection of 
a capital gams tax ; a simplified, flat-rate, profits tax ; special 
relief for fluctuating incomes ; exemption for the B.B.C. from 
income and profits tax on the trading profits of their main 
activities ; capital allowance for commercial buildings ; 
abandonment of the attempt to assess “ home savmgs ” imder 
personal expenses ; termmation of the special rehef for 
additional travelling costs through wartime cireuinstances ; 
and a review by an expert committee of the provisions imposmg 
penalties for tax offences. Three members of the Commission, 
however, found themselves unable to sign the majority report 
because of a “ fundamental difference of view between ourselves 
and the majority on the basic requirements of an equitable 
system of taxation.” The minority members, in a dissenting 
report, recommended infer aha the mtroduction of a capital 
gams tax which should be charged on the net realized gams of 
the year, after deduction of net realized losses. 

The ma 3 ority report was signed by Lord Radcliffe, who had 
succeeded Lord Cohen as chairman m April 1952 (see 12230 A) ; 
Sir Geoffrey Hey^vorth, chairman of Lever Brothers and Unilever 
Ltd , Mr S G. Gates, chairman of Tecalemit and Barclay Perkins, 
who had succeeded Mr. W. J. Keswick, one of the original members , 
Mr. J. E Greenwood, the former vice-chairman of Boots Pure 
Drug Company , hhss L. S. Sutherland, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hah, Oxford , Dr. Vera Anstey, Reader m Commerce, London School 
of Economics , Professor J. B Hicks, FeUow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford , Mr W F Crick, general manager for research and statistics 
at the Midland Bank; Mr W. S Carrington, a partner m the 
accountancy firm of Whinney, Snutli and Whinney , and Sir J. 
Millard Tucker, Q C , a specialist on taxation law and chairman of 
the Government committee on the taxation of trading profits Sir 
Thomas Gill, a former chairman of the Co-operative 'Wholesale 
Society, would have signed the majority report, but died suddenly 
just before the report was issued. 

The mmonty report was signed hy Mr George 'Woodcock, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the T.U C , Mr H. Bullock, former chairman 
of the TU.C General Council; and Mr. N Kaldor, Reader m 
Economics, Umversity of Cambridge. 

A summary of some of the most important of the Com- 
mission’s 90 recommendations is given below. 

Capital Gains. These, as normally understood, should not be 
brought under income or surtax charge on general mcome, nor under 
any supplementary fiiat rate Lump-sum payments on cancellations 
of contracts, however, should he subject to tax, except where such 
payments were made as compensation for loss of office through 
injury, where future eammg capacity was unpaired. Furthermore, 
m the company field, special distributions paid from capital profits 
should toe regarded as income m the hands of shareholders, and 
profits capitalized in the form of debentures should he included in 
income for surtax purposes. The Commission appreciated, on the 
other hand, that other scrip issues were mere paper transactions 
giving no monetary value, and should accordingly not be taxed. 

Profits Tax. A flat rate of profits tax should he charged in place 
of the two present rates on distributed and undistributed profits ; 
when this was done, the exemption and abatement rehefs apphcable 
to small companies should he dropped In principle, nationalized 
undertakings should be taxed on the same basis as other concerns, 
as should the profits and distributions of pubho utilises ^ 

Under the flat-rate profits tax, industrial and provident societies 
should be taxed only on the retained balance of profits 1 °- the case 
of building societies, also, only the retained balance of profits should 
be charged— at the undistributed rate pendmg the introduction of 
the flat-rate form of tax 4 . ^ 

The B.B C. should he exempt from income tax and profits tax on 
the “ trading profits of their main activities, but should he liable 
to both taxes in respect of their subsidiary sources of mcome 

Income from Property. The Schedule A charge should be retained 
for owner-occupiers but the assessments should be revised annually, 
if necessary, thus obviating the need for ** excess rent as^ssments 
required under existing law. Gross annual value under Schedule A 
should be determined by the rent paid hy the occupier or the gross 
annual value for rating purposes. The scale of statutory deductions 
for repairs should he reviewed at the next valuation 

Schedule B (applying to landowners) should be abolished, and 
land and houses should he taken together for the purpose of main- 
tenance. Relief for lost rent should he authorized by statute m 
Great Britain, as it was in Northern Ireland. The annual vMue of a 
Church of England parsonage house should cease to be attributed 
to the incumhent as income No scheme should he introduced for 
taxing premiums paid for leases, and, conversely, amortization 
allowances should not be granted to the payer 

Expenses. The scope of special legislation regulating the tax 
treatment of benefits in kind, and payments to reimburse exposes 
when received by a company director or by an employee mth 
remuneration of £2,000 or more, should be modified. The legislation 
should apply to any person, director, or employer with remuneration 
of £2,000 or more, hut not to a director with remuneration below that 


figure unless he was a controlling director of a director-controlled 
company. Directors or employees of charitable bodies or non -trading 
concerns, and employees of educational establishments or local 
authorities, should cease to be excluded. The Inland Revenue 
Department should abandon their attempt to take into account 
so-called “ home savmgs ** (when the taxpayer is forced to be away 
on busmess). The special rehef for additional travelling costs 
occasioned by war circumstances should he terminated. 

The Schedule E rule governing deductible expenses should he 
amended to permit the allowance of expenditure “ reasonably 
incurred for appropriate performances ” of the duties of the office 
or emplo 3 Tuent. 

Fluctuating Incomes. To mitigate the hardship of progressive 
taxation where incomes were markedly irregular, a fall in total 
mcome from one year to the next of at least 50 per cent should entitle 
the recipient to relief hy averaging Consequentially, the special 
provisions for spreading certain receipts from the sale of literary 
and other copyright should he repealed 

Charities. Rehef to the subscribers themselves in respect of charit- 
able subscriptions could not be recommended. Charities should 
contmue to receive repayment of the tax deducted from subscriptions 
under covenant A more restrictive definition of charity for tax 
purposes should be enacted. 

Superaxmuatxon. Relief should he contmued and extended, but 
subject to a restriction m the amount of the lump-sum benefit taken 
in tax-free form 

Depreciation. Capital allowances should he given for commercial 
buildings Surpluses realized on the sale of assets quahfymg for 
capital allowances should be subject to tax, except for ships built 
before 1946 or agricultural buildings and works 

Covenants. The maker of a covenant m favour of a child, grand- 
child, or other member of his family should be required to produce 
each year formal declarations by himself and the beneficiary as to 
the absence of any agreement for the return of any part of the benefit. 

Mining Concerns. A depletion allowance should be granted for 
the cost of acquirmg, after an appomted day, mineral rights or areas 
in the U K The existing depletion allowance for overseas mmerals 
should he brought into hne hy removal of the present hmitation 
by reference to the cost to the first U K purchaser. Balancmg 
aUowances should be adjusted for overseas mmes or concessions to 
cover certain items 

Post-Cessation Receipts. Post-cessation receipts which at present 
escaped tax hy accruing after a trade or profession had come to an 
end should be rendered taxable, but only when the recommendations 
for superannuation rehef and relief for fluctuating mcomes had been 
implemented. The method of chargmg such receipts should take due 
account of expenses of collection and of unreheved losses m the 
trade or profession 

Relief for Losses. A loss in farming or market gardemng should 
not rank for set-off against the taxpayer’s general mcome unless the 
aotmties giving rise to the loss were genuinely carried on on a 
commercial basis 

Tax Evasion. Everyone carrying on a trade, profession or vocation 
should have an obhgation to keep certam simple business records, 
unless given a dispensation by the local mspector of taxes. 

Return of Wife*s Income. The report said that “ one of the 
curiosities of the present system was that a hi^hand was required 
to make and sign a return of the income of himself and his wife 
without sure means of knowing precisely what his wife’s mcome was 

We think that it is, on any view, unfair to the husband, smce it 
exposes to the making of moorreot statements without any real 
power of safeguarding himself ” It was therefore suggested that the 
wife should sign her husband’s return, verifying those statements 
that related to her own mcome. The existing powers of the Board of 
Inland Revenue to require a taxpayer to produce business records for 
inspection should he extended to cover records of his own or his 
wife’s private affairs 

Betting and Gambling Winnings. The position of gambling profits 
in the tax code was best left as it was The most discouraging feature 
of any alteration was the admimstrative aspect of a tax 

on gambimg. 

Partnership Income. A partner with a deficit should have the full 
amount recognized as a loss, while the full surplus of another partner 
should be regarded as taxable mcome. 

Tax Avoidance by Companies. The law prohibiting company 
emigration ” without Treasury consent might well he made subject 
to arnmai re-enactment so as to mark its character as an emergency 
provision which should h e abrogated when the emergency that brought 
it mto existence has receded.” 

Overseas Income of Individuals. This question should he clarified, 
and the maintenance of a place of abode in the U K. should cease 
to he of decisive importance in determimng residence The teat 
should be put on a basis laid down m the report, two of the conditions 
being (a) that anyone spending 183 days or more in the U.K in a 
year of assessment was resident, but (6) that no-one outside the U.K. 
for the whole of a year of assessment should he classed as a resident. 

Overseas Profits. A special category of overseas trading concerns 
should "be recogmzed, styled “ overseas trade corporations,” and 
their profits should be exempted from tax so long as they were 
undistributed- This would not preclude central management and 
control within the U K., but would be strictly limited in regard to 
any other internal activities. 

Codification. This should he carried out regularly every 10 years 
from 1962, 
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Minority Kecommendations. Tlie mmority members, in recom- 
mending a capital gams tax, thoiiglit that no distinction sbotad ^ 
made between long- and short-term gams ; that transfer of property 
through mheritanc© or inter vit os gifts or settlements should reckon 
as realization; but that gams arising out of the sale of owner- 
occupied houses, to the extent of one residence for each taxpaper, 
should he exempt from capital gains tax. Among other recom- 
mendations, the mmority suggested that company profits should 
be subject to only one tax — ^the corporation profits tax ; that earned 
income rehef should be available to mcomes assessed under Schedule 
B, without any upper limit ; and that, apart from some financial 
concema, losses should in future he offset only against future mcome 
from the same source 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (then Mr. Butler) stated 
when introducing the autumn Budget on Oct. 26 (see 14500 A) 
that the change to a single fiat rate of profits tax, as recom- 
mended by the majority of the Royal Commission, would not 
he directed to our present needs ” because companies which 
distributed a high proportion of their profits would gain, wMst 
those wrhieh put a large proportion to reserve would lose. With 
regard to a capital gains tax, he said that he was “far from 
convinced ” by the arguments of the minority of the Com- 
mission, and that it would be “ most unwise ’’ to revert to any 
conception of an excess profits tax or a special contribution or 
levy.— (Cmd. 9474 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Finaneial^Times 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Royal Commission^ 
Interim Reports, 1361^ A 5 12880 B ; Appointmenl^ 

JMembership, and Terms of Reference, 11163 E*) 


A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for February. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Birdwood, Lord — Two Nations and Kashmir.*' 
(Robert Hale, ■Zls.) 

Bridges, Yseult — “ How Charles Bravo Died.** (Jarrolds, 21s.) 

Camngton, Richard — “ A Guide to Earth History-** (Chatto & 
Windns, 21s.) , , 

Dnberg, Tom—" Beaverhrook * A Study in Power and Frustra- 
tion.** (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 21s.) 

Gollancz. Victor — " From Darkness to Light : A Confession of 
Faith in the Form of an Anthology.** (Gollancz, 15s.) 

Gowers, Sir Ernest—" A Life for a Life ? : The Problem of Capital 
Punishment.** (Chatto & Windus 7s 6 d.) 

Hyland, Stanley — " Curiosities from Parhament.** (Allan Wmgate, 
X2s. ed.) 

Jarman, T. L. — The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany.** (Cresset 

Jolly, Cyril — The Vengeance of Private Pooley.*’ (Heinemann, 
158.) 

Kotelawala, Sir John — " An Asian Premier*s Story.** (Harrap, 15s ) 

Waugh, Alec — “ Island in the Sun.’* (Cassell, 16s.) 

United States. 0*Oonnor, Edwin — " The Last Hurrah.** (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown Sz Co., Boston, $4.00.) 

Young, Roland — " Congressional Politics in the Second World 
War.*’ (Columbia Umversity Press, New York, $4.50.) 

France. Dumaine, Jacques — " Quai d’Orsay.” (JuUiard, Paris ) 

Na^gelen, M.-E. — " Grandeur et solitude de la France.** (Flam- 
marion, Paris.) 

(Ed. K,C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14674 C.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Walthamstow By-election. 


Voting took place at West Walthamstow on March 1 in the 
by-election caused by the conferment of an earldom on Mr. 
Clement R. Attlee (now Lord Attlee), the former leader of the 
Labour Party. Result * 

Redhead, E. C. (Labour) 13,388 

Hornby, R. P. (Conservative) . . . . 4,184 

Smedley, Oliver (Liberal) . . . . 3,037 

’►Boaks, Lt.-Cdr. W. G. (Independent) . . 89 


No change. Labour majority . . - - 9,204 

* Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at the general election were * C. R. Attlee (Lab.) 19,327, 
R. P. Hornby (O.) 10,077 — ^Labour majority, 9,250 

The Labour candidate polled 64 7 per cent of the votes in the 
by-election, the Conservative candidate 20.2 per cent, the Liberal 
candidate 14.7 per cent, and the Independent candidate 0.4 per cent. 
At the general election Mr, Attlee received 65.7 per cent and Mr. 
Hornby 34.3 per cent in a straight fight. The Labour proportion of 
the poU thus dropped hy 1 per cent, and the Conservative pro- 
portion by 14 per cent. 

51.9 per cent of the voters went to the poU, compared with 72.4 
per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 39,839 — 
a decrease of 731 since the general election. 

Mr. Redhead, a former mayor of Walthamstow, has been 
general secretary of the Society of Civil Servants since 1948. 
He was previously a high official in the Customs and Excise. 
(Times Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 14697 A.) 


C. ITALY - WESTERN GERMANY. — Italian Minis- 
terial Visit to Bonn. - Italo-German Cultural Agreement. 

- Preparation of Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation. - Return of German Properties in Italy. 

The Italian Prime Minister, Signor Segni, accompanied by 
the Foreign ^Iimster, Professor Martino, arrived in Bonn on 
Feb. 6 on a three-day official visit to the German Federal 
Republic. Durmg their stay they had extensive discussions 
with Dr. Adenauer, Herr von Brentano (the Federal Minister 
of Foreign Affairs), and Professor Erhard (the Federal Minister 
of Economic Affairs), and called upon President Heuss. 

A communique issued on Feb. 9 stated tbat the discussions 
had been conducted “ in an atmosphere of trust and great 
amiability and had dealt with the general pohtical situation, 
Italo-German co-operation in the spheres of European unifica- 
tion and security, and Italo-German relations generally. 

After recording " full agreement ** on the general political situation 
the communique said that both countnes regarded the effective 
defence of Europe and continued progress towards European unifica- 
tion. as essential, in conformity with the aims of the late Signor De 
Gasperi. The two countnes were also agreed on the need for 
strengthening their 3 oint co-operation in NATO, the Western 
Enropean Union, and other peaceful organizations, with particular 
reference to a more efficacious implementation of Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. [This Article envisages joint action to 
improve the economic and social conditions of the NATO countries ] 

Both the Itahan Government and the German Federal Govem- 
laent^ — " the only freely-elected and legitimate representative of the 
whole German people ** — ^were also agreed that the reunification of 
Germany on the basis of free elections was an indispensable condition 
for a lasting relaxation of tension and for peace in Europe and the 
world. . 

As regards Italo-German relations, the communique announced 
that a cultural agreement had been signed hy Herr von Brentano 
and Professor Martmo ; that a successful start had been made in 
implementing the recent agreement on the employment of Italian 
workers in Germany (see 14632 B) through arrangements for bringing 
13,000 Italian farm workers to the Federal Republic, with more to 
follow ; that the German draft of a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation had been handed to the Italian Ministers for further 
study ; that both sides had expressed the wish to increase their 
economic co-operation and trade exchanges ; and that measures 
had been discussed which would help in the reahzation of the Italian 
reconstruction programme (i.e. the 10-year ** Vanom Plan **) within 
the framework of mternational co-operation. 

The cultural agreement to which reference was made in the 
communiqud contamed the following pro\’isions : 

The education authorities of the two countries would intensify 
the study of the language, culture, literature and history of the other 
in universities, schools, and other educational estahhshments. Text- 
books printed m the two countnes would not contam " incorrect 
statements on the history and way of life of the other country.** 

There would be exchanges of professors, teachers, scientists, 
students, and artists ; scholarships to enable German students to 
study m Italy and Italian students to study in Germany ; close 
co-operation between German and Italian cultural, artistic, and 
scientific bodies ; and mutual visits by scientists, technicians, and 
artists. Consideration would be given to the possibility of recognizii^ 
the examinations of the other country. 

Facilities would he given for the exchange and distribution of 
cultural and scientific hooks and periodicals, and for exchanges of 
lectures, concerts, exhibitions, broadcasts, theatrical performances, 
films, etc. 

A permanent joint commission (consisting of four German and four 
Italian members) would he established to implement the agreement 
The commission would meet at least once a year, alternately in 
Germany and Italy, and would be presided over by the German 
Federal Foreign Minister (or his representative) during its sessions 
in the Federal Repuhhc and by the Italian Foreign Munster (or Ms 
representative) when meeting m Italy 

The agreement (which also applied to West Berlin) would come 
mto force one month after exchange of ratifications ; would remain 
m force for five years ; and would automatically be renewed unless 
six months* notice was given by either party. 

During his visit to Bonn, Signor Segni formally handed 
hack to the Federal Government the control of two former 
(3erman properties in Italy — the Villa Massimo in Rome and 
a hospital at San Remo (Italian Riviera) — ^which had been 
reqmsitioned by the Allies after the war and later made over 
to the Italian Government. — (Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung 
- Cornere della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 14632 B.) 

D. AUSTRIA. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Herr Anton Proksch (Socialist), secretary-general of the 
Austrian Trade Union Federation, became Minister of Social 
Welfare in Herr Raab’s Cabinet on Jan. 23 in succession to 
Herr Karl Maisel. The latter (also a Socialist) had tendered his 
resignation for personal reasons after having achieved the 
enactment of new and comprehensive social insurance legisla- 
tion, which was passed by the Nationalrat on Sept. 9, 1955. 
(Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14016 E.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The 1956-57 Budget. - 
Expenditure of $65,865,000,000. - Bstimated Surplus of 
$435,000,000. - President Eisenhower’s Budget Message. 


President Eisenhower submitted to Congress on Jan. 16 
his Budget proposals for the fiscal year 1957 (i.e. July 1956 
to June 1957). Total expenditure was estimated at 
$65,865,000,000 (of which $40,370,000,000, or 61 per cent, 
was for major national security programmes) and revenue at 
$66,300,000,000, giving a budgetary surplus of $435,000,000. 
Detailed estimates of expenditure and revenue are shown m 
the followmig table : 


Actual 


Estimate 


Estimated Expenditure : 

Major national security . . 

International affairs and finance. 
Veterans* servioes and benefits . . 

Iiabour and wetCaro 
Agriculture and agricultural resources 
Natural resources 
Commerce and bousing 
General government 
ICnterest 

B-eserve for contingencies . 

Total 

Estimated Receipts : 

Individual meome taxes . . 

Corporation meome and excess profits 
taxes 

Excise taxes 
Employment taxes 
Estate and gift taxes 
Customs 

Miscellaneous receipts 
Deduct * 

Transfer to Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund 
Transfer to Railroad Retirement 
account, excluding military service 
credits 

Refunds of receipts (excluding 
interest 

Total 


1955 

1956 

1957 


($ milhon) 


40,626 

39,467 

40,370 

2,181 

2,053 

2,108 

4,457 

4,793 

4,879 

2,552 

2,767 

2,995 

4,411 

3,376 

3,364 

1,081 

1,045 

1,031 

1,622 

2,182 

2,071 

1,201 

1,611 

1,757 

6,438 

6,875 

7,066 

— 

100 

225 

64,570 

64,270 

65,865 

31,650 

33,555 

35,118 

18,265 

20,300 

20,300 

9,211 

9,894 

9,887 

6,220 

7,420 

7,585 

936 

1,025 

1,120 

606 

690 

700 

2,566 

2,505 

2,805 

5,040 

6,475 

6,635 

599 

625 

660 

3,426 

3,789 

3,920 

60,390 

64,500 

66,300 


- 4,180 4-230 +435 


Budget Surplus or Deficit . . 

Extracts from the President’s Budget message are given 
below. 


Defence. Expenditure on defence, the mam constituent of the 
item “major national security/* was estimated at $34,675,000,000, 
of which $15,960,000,000 was for the Air Force, $9,435,000,000 for 
the Navy, and $8,510,000,000 for the Army. The principal items 
were pay of the armed forces, $10,336,000,000 ; operation and 
maintenance, $9,100,000,000 ; major procurement and production, 
$11,719,000,000 (Includmg $6,751,000,000 for aircraft, $1,032,000,000 
for ships, and $1,276,000,000 lor guided missiles) , and research and 
development, $1,430,000,000. 

The President stated that during the past three years the defence 
programme had been “ successfully reoriented to reflect tbe changing 
nature of the threat to our security, the revised requirements brought 
about by the end of the Korean conflict, and the mcreasmg avail- 
ability of new weapons of unprecedented strategic and tactical 
importance.** This re-orientation had been accomphshed by develop- 
ing the defence programme on the basis of pohcies and concepts 
which involved (1 ) Gearmgthe defence programme to “ a long period 
of uncertainty instead of to a succession of arbitrarily assumed dates 
of maximum damger.** (2) Mamtatning the capability to deter a 
potential aggressor from attack (3) Developing military forces 
which minimized the numbers of men by making maximum use of 
science and technology. (4) Malntaimng a strong and expandmg 
peacetime industrial structure, readily convertible to the tasks of 
defence and war, “ The readjustment of our military forces in Itoe 
with these principles,** the President declared, ** is providing t]^ 
nation with the greatest military power in its peacetime history.** 

Total military personnel on active duty would Increase from an 
estimated 2,814,000 in June 1956 to 2,838,400 in June 1957. During 
the year there would be significant increases in certain combat 
elements, particularly units employing now weapons and units 
assigned to continental defence. “ Every reasonable measum 
would have to be taken to increase the attractiveness of a service 
career, and legislation would therefore be proposed to provide added 
Incentives for members of the armed forces The number of Reserve 
personnel engaged in regularly paid drillB was expected to Inoxe^e 
to 1,100,000 by the end of 1957 ; in addition, the Budget provided 
for six months* active duty training under the Reserve Forces Act 
(see 14387 A) for about 80,000 Reserve forces personnel. 

With regard to major procurement and production, although 
expenditure in 1956-57 would be about the same as in the previous 
fiscal year, there would be a change of emphasis within this total 
In line with the policy of modernizing the forces. The accelerated 
production programme for the B-52 long-range jet-bomber and the 
F-lOl and F-104 supersonic interceptors would be continued, and 


in addition thei^ would be substantial procurement of_ the Navy’s 
new F-8U supersomc fighter. Expenditure on guided missiles would 
be the highest recorded— about one-third more than in 1956-56 and 
about double that m 1954-55 Expenditure on electronic and com- 
munications eqmpment would remain high so as to meet the needs 
for contmental defence and the combat forces. Expenditure on 
ammumtion, combat vehicles, trucks and other major equipment 
items would eontmne to decline, as requirements had now largely 
been met. 

The naval shipbufldmg'programme would be contmued at a slightly 
higher level than m 1955-56 m order to carry forward the moderniza- 
tion of the fleet, most of which had been built in the Second World 
War. In addition to the new ships already authonzed by Congress, 
the Budget provided for the construction of a sixth aircraft-carrier 
of the Forrestal class (60,000 tons), additional nuclear-powered 
submarmes, guided missile destroyers and frigates, and an experi- 
mental nuclear-powered cruiser. Conversion of sMps now m the 
fleet would he undertaken to provide them with additional nuclear 
weapons and with gruided missile capabilities, and to permit them 
to operate modern high-speed aircraft. 

To ensure contmued flexible authority for mobilization readiness, 
tbe President recommended that the Defence Production Act should 
be extended for a further two years. 

Atomic Energy and Research. $1,945,000,000 was provided for 
atomic energy development under the “ major national security ** 
heading. After emphasizmg that the U.S A had “ long sought and 
contmues to seek means to bamah the threat of nuclear warfare,** 
the President declared “ Pending a trustworthy agreement, 
however, we must contmue to mcrease our nuclear weapons stockpile 
which, together with the means of delivery, is the prmcipal deterrent 
to armed aggression in the world.’* At the same time the U.S.A. 
would “ speed the development of the peaceful uses of atomic eneigy 
and make the resultmg benefits, under appropriate controls, available 
to other nations for the well-being of all mankind.” 

The President repeated his request, first made m April 1955 (see 
page 14361, second column), that Congress should authorize the 
construction of a nuclear-powered merchant ship to carry his 
“ Atoms-for-Peace ** message to the ports of the world. 

Other atomic projects would include the construction by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of a special reactor for use by the Defence 
Department in developing methods of preservmg food through 
irradiation. 

Mutual Security Programme. Total expenditure was estimated at 
$4,292,000,000, of which $2,500,000,000 would he for military aid 
(mcludedinthe “ major national security ” section) and $1,792,000,000 
for economic and teohmoal aid (mcluded m the “ mtemational affairs 
and flnance ** section). The message stated that about one-half of 
the mihtary aid m 1956-57 would be for Korea, Pakistan, Formosa, 
and Turkey. 

Agriculture. Gross expenditures for agricultural programmes were 
estimated at $9,100,000,000 m 1956-57, but this mcluded loans made 
and commodities purchased by agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Farm Credit Administration Receipts from agri- 
cultural programmes, reflecting loan repayments and commodity 
sales by these agencies, were estimated at $5,700,000,000, reducing 
the estimate of net Budget expenditure to $3,400,000. 

Programmes designed to stabilize farm prices and tocomes accounted 
for over 60 per cent of tbe estimated gross expenditures for agri- 
culture and agricultural resources. Operations of the Oommodity 
Credit Corporation — ^the agency prmcipally responsible for agricultural 
price support activities — ^would entail gross expenditure during 
1956-57 of $5,100,000,000 ; receipts from repaid loans and sales of 
commodities would amount to $3,500,000,000, leaving a net expendi- 
ture of $1,600,000,000. In recent years receipts had been substantiafly 
less than new outlays, and the stocks of the 0 C.C. had been rising 
steeply ; on Oot 31, 1955, O.C O loans and commodity stocks had 
amounted to $7,700,000,000, as compared with $6,600,000,000 a 
year earher The price support operations of the C.C C had realized 
losses m 1954-55 of about $800,000,000, of which more than one-half 
was on dairy produce Future losses on the loans and commodity 
stocks which the Corporation held in June 1955 were estimated at 
$2,400,000,000, of which about two-thirds represented anticipated 
losses on maize and wheat. 

Other items m the agTioultural budget mcluded $400,000,000 for a 
proposed “ soil bank.** This would mclude an “ acreage reserve ** 
to reduce current and accumulated surpluses of crops in most serious 
difldculty, and a “ conservation reserve ** to achieve other needed 
adjustments m the use of agricultural resources. 

Civil Defence. $90,000,000 was provided for this purpose in the 
“ commerce and housing ** budget. The President stated that 
comprehensive studies were being conducted jointly by the Federal 
Civil Defence Administration, the States, and “ critical target cities ** 
to determine the best procedures to be adopted in case of atomic 
attack. The Budget included funds to extend civil defence prepara- 
tions to more metropolitan target zon^, and also to accelerate the 
procurement of field-type emergency hospitals and to increase 
atookpfies of medical and radiological supplies. 

The total “ new obligational authority ” (i.e. authority to 
enter new commitments for which payment might not be made 
until future years) recommended in the Budget was 
$66,300,000,000, as compared with $62,000,000,000 in 1955-56. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. U.S. Budget, ^4459 ^ I I4®88 A.) 
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A. GREECE, — General Elections. - New Cabinet, 

The Greek Parliament elected in 1952 was dissolved on 
Jan. 10, 1956, by King Paul, who signed a decree for the 
holding of general elections on Peb. 19. Five non-party Mimsters 
— all retired from their former professions — ^were sworn m by 
the Kmg on Jan. 11 to hold office m the caretaker ” Cabinet 
of M. Klaramanhs during the pre-election period. 

The new Ministers were M. Bonropoialos, a former judge ot the 
Supreme Court (Justice) ; General Sergiopolis, retd. (Defence) , 
M. Lianopoulos, formerly chairman of the Cinl Service Commission 
(Intenor) ; Dr Frangilas,aumversityprofessor(Mmister for Northern 
Greece); and General Mandakis, retd. (Under-Secretary of State 
for the Interior). 

The elections were carried out on the basis of a new and 
complex electoral law, introduced by the Karamanlis Govern- 
ment, which had been passed by the Chamber of Deputies in 
December 1955. The law abolished the former method of 
election by simple majority vote, and replaced it by a “ mixed ” 
system combining majority voting and proportional repre- 
sentation. It was stated that the primary objective of the new 
electoral system was to make possible the introduction of a 
strong two-party system of government. 

The electoral law divided Greece into some 40 constituencies with 
unequal numhers of seats It laid down that elections would he 
conducted in the foUowmg manner ; (a) m constituencies with one, 
two, or three seats, ail the seats would go to the party poUmg the 
highest number of votes ; (6) m constituencies with four, five or six 
seats, the party with the second highest number of votes would get 
one seat, whilst ah the other seats would go to the majority party , 
(c) m constituencies with seven, eight, or mne seats, the second 
strongest party would receive two of the seats, the remamder gomg 
to the majority party ; (d) m ten-seat constituencies, the second 
largest party would receive three seats and the majority party the 
other seven; (e) in constituencies with over ten seate (mcluding 
Athens, the Piraeus, SaJomka, and Larissa) the seats would be 
shared proportionately between the two leading parties on the basis 
of the votes obtained. The number of deputies remained at 300. 

The elections were contested by two principal political 
groups — ^the National Radical Union, a new governmental 
party founded by M. Karamanlis as the successor to the Greek 
Rally, the party founded by the late Field-Marshal Papagos ; 
and the Democratic Umon, a heterogeneous coalition of seven 
parties led by M. Papandreou (the Liberal leader), and ranging 
from the Popuhsts (royalists) on the right to the pro-Communist 
E.D.A. group on the left. There were also a number of minor 
parties and independent candidates. 

The formation of the National Radical Union as the successor to 
the Greek Rally had been announced on Jan. 4 by M. Karamanlis, 
who declared that the Rally “ could not survive its founder.” The 
Rally had been considerably weakened by defections botb before 
and after tbe death of Field-Marshal Papagos, and the great majority 
of its members jomed tbe National Radical Union under the leadership 
of M. Karamanlis. At tbe last (1952) elections the Greek Rally 
obtamed an absolute majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Democratic Union consisted of the following parties (several 
of them newly formed), listed pohtieally from right to left — ^the 
Populist Party (royalist) founded by the late M Tsaldans and now 
headed by his nephew ; the Liberal Party led by M. Papandreou, 
who was also head of the Democratic Union ; the Liberal Democrats 
led by M Sophocles Vemzelos, who had returned to pohtical life 
after having annonnced his retirement in 1954 (see 13529 C) , the 
EPBK party, founded by the late General Plastiras and now led 
by M. Papapohtis ; a new Agrarian Party founded by General 
Pausanias Katsotas (retd ), the mayor of Athens ,* a new Democratic 
Party led jointly by M, Kartahs and Professor Svolos ; and the 
E.D A. (Umted Democratic Left), which Is regarded as the succebsor 
to the outlawed Communist Party. It was emphasized by M 
Papandreou that the Democratic Union had been formed solely for 
tbe purpose of contesting the elections and not as a permanent 
political grouping, and that the centre parties would not co-operate 
with the E.D A. if returned to power [There were about 20 E.D.A. 
nominees in tbe joint list of 300 candidates.] 

Other new parties contesting the elections included the Populist 
Social Party, formed by M Stephanopoulos (the former Foreign 
Minister), and the Progressive Party, formed by M Markezmls 
(formerly Minister for Economic Oo-ordmation) Among many minor 
political groups was a ** Poujadiat Party of Greece,” formed by a 
M. Socrates Papadopoulos and demanding tax reforms similar to 
those advocated by M. Poujade m France. 

Domestic issues played little part in the elections, attention bemg 
focussed mainly on foreign policy and on the question of enosis (the 
union of Cyprus with Greece) — a demand strongly upheld by ah the 
parties. The Democratic Union accused the Government of being 
unduly subservient to Western mflnenoes, and campaigned on a 
platform which included a “ neutral ” foreign policy based on equal 
friendship with the countries of Bast and West, an economic policy to 
safeguard the people against “ economic ohgarchy,” the ” fuh 
operatioi^ ol^ a free democratic regime,” and a general amnesty. 
M. Karjamanhs — ^who described the Democratic Union as an ” unholy 
alliance ***— deplored the decision of the centre parties to join forces 
with the extreme left-wing, and said that this might have ‘'un- 
predictable reperousslons on Greece^s future. 


The electorate of about 4,000,000 included 1,900,000 women 
voters, who voted for the first time in a general election after 
having been enfranchised m 1952 (see 12252 A). There were 
13 women candidates. All leading political personahties were 
returned with the exception of M. Stephanopoulos, who was 
defeated in his home constituency m the Peloponnesus, and 
M. Markezinis. 

The “ caretaker ” Mmister of the Interior, M. Lianopoulos, 
announced on Feb. 22 that counting of CRulian votes had been 
completed, that 3,243,926 valid votes had been cast, and that 
their distribution between the parties had been as follows — 
Democratic Union, 1,614,878 (49.8 per cent) ; National 
Radical Union, 1,484,587 (45.7 per cent); Progressives, 71,553 
(2.2 per cent) ; others 72,908 (2.3 per cent). The votes of the 
armed forces (about 176,000) were stiU bemg counted and the 
figures were therefore liable to adjustment. 

Owmg to the working of the new electoral system, the 
National Radical Union won a majority of seats m the Chamber 
of Deputies, despite the fact that it had polled fewer votes 
the Democratic Union. (The Mimstry of the Interior 
aimounced that the N.R.U. would have 155 seats and the 
Democratic Umon 145, though the figures might be shghtly 
modified when the forces’ votes had been counted.) The 
election results were challenged by the Opposition parties on 
the ground that they had not truly reflected the voting, and 
three parties of the "Democratic Union (the Liberals, Liberal 
Democrats, and Democrats) appealed to Kmg Paul to order 
new elections under a system of proportional representation. 
M. Karamanlis, however, mamtained that the National Radical 
Umon was entitled to form a Government as it possessed a 
clear parliamentary majority. 

After formally tendering his resignation on Feb. 27, M. 
Karamanlis was asked by King Paul to form a new administra- 
tion. The new Government, drawn entirely from the National 
Radical Union, was sworn in on Feb. 29 with the foUovdng 
membership : 


*M. Constantine Karamanlis 
*M. Andreas Apostohdes 
*M. Spyros Theotokis 
M. Demetrios Makns 
M, Protopapadakis 
M. Demetrios Helmis 
M. Christos Tliivaios. 

*M. Papaconstantinou 
*M. Giorgios Rallis 
M. Evangelos Averoff 
Mme. Lina Tsaldans. . 

M. Leonidas Bourmas 
*M. Petros Levandis 
M. Papahgouras 
M. Stelios Kotiades 
*M. Paparigopoulos 
Professor Grigoris Kassimatis 
M. Constantine Tsatsos 


Prime Mmister. 

Vice-Preimer. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

National Defence. 

Economic Co-ordmation. 
Fmance. 

Justice. 

Public Works. 

Agriculture. 

Social Welfare. 

Laboui. 

Education. 

Trade and Industry. 

Merchant Marine. 

Northern Greece. 

Minister without portfolio. 
Mmister attached to the Prime 


Minister’s Office. 

* Member of former Government. 

Several members of the former Karamanlis Cabinet remained 
m office, including the Vice-Premier, M. Apostohdes, and the 
Foreign Minister, M. Theotokis. New Ministers included 
Mme. Tsaldans, the widow of the pre-war leader of the Populist 
Party, and the first woman to become a Cabinet Mmister in 
Greece. She has devoted her life to welfare work and has 
frequently represented Greece in U.N. commissions and 
congresses. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. General Elections, 
X2604 A ; Cabinet, 14496 B ; 14467 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Administration Appoint- 
ments. - New Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Rowland R. Hughes, Director of the Budget, resigned 
on Jan. 20 for “ personal and family reasons,” and was 
succeded by Mr. Percival F. Brundage, the Deputy Director. 

On Feb. 11 President Eisenhower announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Edward P. Curtis, vice-president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, to a new Admimstration post of Special 
Assistant for Aviation Facilities Planning. In appointing Mr. 
Curtis the President emphasized that tlie “ revolutionary 
possibihties and all-embracing character of aviation develop- 
ment require an independent, overall study of the national 
problem.” 

Mr, William H. Jackson, who in 1953 had been chairman of 
a special committee appointed to study the problem of unifying 
America’s psychological warfare programme (see 12805 A), 
was appointed on Jan. 28 to succeed Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 
as Special Assistant to the President. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Administratioii,^ 13943 B ; 13526 C.) 
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MARCH 3 — 10, 1956 

A. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — London Oonfet*ence 
on Caribbean Federation. - Agreement on Constitutional 
Proposals. - Setting-up of Standing Committee for Final 
Pre-Federation Stages. 

A conference to take iS.nal decisions on the major outstanding 
issues conceriung the formation of a British Caribbean Federa- 
tion, and to take the necessary administrative steps prior to 
the establishment of the Federation itself, was held in London 
from Feb. 7-23 imder the chairmanship of the British Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. It was attended by delegations 
from -tVntigua, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and Trinidad and Tobago — all of whose Legislatures 
had approved the federation proposals — as well as by observers 
from British Honduras and British Guiana, whose legislatures 
had voted against participation m the proposed federation. 
Representatives of the U.K. Treasury and Colonial Office also 
participated in the discussions. 

The leaders of the various delegations were : Antigua — ^Mr. V. C. 
Bird, Minister of Trade and Production; Barbados — Mr, Grantley 
H. Adams, Premier , Dominica — Mr. F. A. Baron, Member of the 
Executive Council ; Grenada — ^Mr E. M Gairy, Member of the 
Executive Council ; Jamaica — ^Mr. Norman W. Manley, Chief 
Mimster , Montserrat — ^Mr W H. Bramble, Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council , St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla — Mr R. L. Bradshaw, 
Mimster of Trade and Production ; St. Lucia — Mr. C. G. D. La 
Corbiniera, Member of the Executive Council ; St. Vincent — Mr. J. A. 
Baynes, Member of the Legislative Council ; Trinidad and Tobago — 
Mr. A. Gomes, Mimster of Labour, Industry, and Commerce. 

The observers attending were : British Guiana — Mr P. A. 
Cu mmi ngs, Member for Labour, Health, and Housing on the Executive 
Council , British Honduras — Mr L. I. A. Richardson, Member for 
Natural Resources on the Executive Council 

The conference agreed that the plan for a British Caribbean 
Federation put forward at the London Conference in April 1953 
(see 12998 A), and subsequently endorsed by the Legislatures of 
all the territories concerned, should, with certain modifications, 
be the basis for the Federal Constitution, which would be drafted 
by the end of 1956. Federal elections should be held as soon as 
practicable after Jan. 1, 1958, and in any event not later than 
March 81, 1958. In the period between the endmg of the present 
conference and the appointment of the Federation’s first Gover- 
nor-General, the British Caribbean delegations to the conference 
would contmue as a standing body to carry out the necessary 
preparatory constitutional and administrative arrangements. 


The conference was unable to reach agreement on the site 
of the Federal capital, and proposed that a fact-finding com- 
mission should be appomted to make recommendations. 

Mr. Lexmox-Boyd, in his opening address to the conference, 
announced that as the delegates had full powers and could take fiTia,! 
decisions withm the framework of the agreed Federal plan, without 
the necessity for further reference back to their L^islatures, he was 
prepared — subject to the conference reaching agreement on aB 
substantial pomts — to mtroduce an enabling Bill in the U.K, Parlia- 
ment at an early date. He hoped that it would be possible ,to pass 
it through all stages m both Houses before the summer of 1956. 
Such an Act would enable the constitutional instruments of the 
Federation to be embodied m an Order-in-Conncil which would 
provide for the establishment of the Federation, including the 
appomtment of a Governor-General and the holding of Federal 
elections. 

After reiterating that H.M. Government intended to do all in its 
power to further the wishes of the West Indies in regard to federation, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that federation would facihtate the eventual 
achievement of West Indian self-government within the Concunon- 
wealth He emphasized, however, that self-government meant 
" somethmg more than the relmquishment by the U.K. Govemment 
of formal powers of control ** — it meant that a country must be able 
to stand on its own feet economically and financially, that it wonld 
finance its own administration, and that it was prepared to assume 
responsibihty for its defence and its international relations to the 
extent that either was mvolved by its geographical or mtemational 
standing. Nevertheless no country m these days was independent 
in the sense of bemg entirely self-contamed and self-sufficient ; mutual 
help was one of the great prmciples of the Commonwealth, and there 
was no reason why one member or group of members should not help 
other members with their economic development, perhaps on the 
lines of the Colombo Plan. He also gave an assurance that self- 
government wonld not preclude arrangements for inter-Commonwealth 
commerce, such as the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 

On the question of membership of the Commonwealth, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said that this was a matter for aU members to consider. 
He assured the conference, however, that when the British Caribbean 
Federation felt in due course ready to assume the responsibilities 
and obligations involved,*’ H.M. Govemment would be glad to> 
sponsor its admission to full Commonwealth membership. 

Mr. Norman Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica, agreed that the 
Federation would require assistance from Britain to achieve economic 
stability, and welcomed the Colonial Secretary *s assurance on this 
pomt. With r^ard to constitutional arrangements, he appealed for 
flexibility. “ The draft constitution before us,** he said, ** bristles 
with peculiarities denvmg from history and geography. We must 
not lay up troubles for ourselves m the future, as other federations 
have done, by the formulation of iron-clad constitutions which later 
prove difficult or impossible to amend ’* 
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The principal decisions reached by the conference, in addition 
to those given above, are summarized below. 

Comtitutiosial ^-iattcrs. 

(1) The preamble to the Federation’s Constitution should guarantee 
jereedom of religious worship. 

(2) A special clause should be added to the Goustitutional instru- 
ments to provide for the entry of other territories into the Federation, 
particularly British Guiana and Bntish Honduras. After expressing 
the desire of the conference that the way shotdd be “ made as easy 
as possible ” for these two territories to join the Federation, the 
report said that the terms of admission for new members should 
therefore not apply m respect of Bn tish Guiana and Bntish Hond aras. 

(3) The proposed Council of State would not contain three otacial 

members as originally planned, but the Govern jr-Genoral would 
nominate three officials who would be able to attend the meetings 
of the Council. ^ 

(4) The Governor -General would have to consnlt the Governors 
of the units ” (the former Colomes) before making appointments 
to the Federal Senate. 

(5) The prohibition of simultaneous membership of both umt 
and Federal L^pislatuxes, recommended in the report of the Standing 
Closer Association Committee but cancelled at the 1953 London 
conference, should be reinstated. [The prohibition of simultaneous 
membership of unit ” and Federal Executives had not been altered 
in 1953.1 However, the period within which a member of a unit 
legislative or executive body was required to resign after becommg 
a member of the Federal Legislature should be extended from one 
month to three months, 

(6) The Federal authonties would be empowered to co-ordmate 
such matters as the administration of the University College of the 
West Indies, the student services in the U.H. and the U.S.A., and 
intra-regional shipping. 

(7) The "‘concurrent legislative list” (i.e. the list of subjects on 
which both the Federal and the “ unit” legislatures might legislate, 
with Federal law prevailing) should be amended to take account of 
the recommendations of the 1955 Trimdad Conference on Movement 
of Persons within the Federation (see 14136 A). 

Financial and Economic IVlatters* 

<1) The preamble to the Constitution should include “ a recital 
to the effect that It Is essential for the economic strength of the area 
that there should be an mtegrated trade policy for the Federation, 
and that there should be introduced, as far and as quickly as practic- 
able, a Customs Umon, including internal tree trade ” A Commission 
on Trade and Tariffs should be set up as soon as possible, and m any 
case during 1956, to examme and report to the Federal Government 
on the economic, fiscal, and other techmcal problems mvolved m the 
establishment of a Customs Union for the Federal area, bearing m 
mind the possible accession of Bntish Guiana and British Honduras, 
and to work out a scheme for a Customs Union to be Implemented, 
if necessary, by stages. The Commission should make its report not 
later than two years after the setting-up of the Federal Government. 

(2) The Constitution should provide that during the first five years 

the Federal Government should obtain its revenue from G) the profits 
on the ourroncy issue (i.e income from commission^ and mterest 
on investments held as backing for the currency, after deductmg 
expenses of iiue and statutory additions to the reserve funds), and 
(li) a mandatory levy on the unit ” Governments, calculated on 
the percentage incidence of the Federal duties There should also 
be provision in the Constitution for the Federal Government to have 
concurrent legislative power to raise revenue by means of Excise 
and Customs duties. ^ ^ 

(3) In view of the increased estimated coat, H.M Government 
agreed to increase their contribution to the cost of the Federal capital 
from £5t)0,000 to a maximum of £1,000,000, This would be made 
available as soon as it was needed, thereby deferring the necessity 
for the Federal Government to raise by loan the remaining funds 
required for this purpose. 

Civil Service Matters. 

(1) The report of the Civil Service Commission (see below) should 

be remitted for detailed consideration by the post-conference 
organization in order that certain of the recommendations might be 
amplified. However, this should not be allowed to delay the inception 
of the Federation. , , , . , ^ j 

(2) Whilst it was agreed that there should he the greatest freedom 
of movement of staff between territories it was considered that 
complete unification of the public services was a separate issue from 
that of providing a Federal Civil Service, 

(3) It was recognised that “ unit ” Governments must be prepared 
to make some sacrifices in order to obtain the best poa^alble officers 
for the Federal Civil Service. Consideration should be given to the 
recruitment of eminent West Indians not at present employed in the 
public aemoes, and also to arranging — ^where the officers concerned 
were willing — ^for the return of former members of the public 8ervl<^ 
to the We^t Indies who were now serving elsewhere in the U.K. 
Oversea Civil Service. 

Judicial Matters. 

<1) Federal judges should be appointed by the Governor-General 
after consultation with the Prime Minister of the Federation. 

(2) There should be no right of appeal from the Supreme Court 
«f a ” unit direct to the Privy Council except with the consent of 
the Federal Supreme Court, which should grant It only in 
exceptional circumstances. There should, however, be no restriction 
on the prerogative right of Her Majesty to Council to grant special 
leave to app^ to the Privy Council from any decision of a “ unit ” 
Supreme Oouit or the Federal Supreme Court. 


Post-Conference Atachinery. 

The delegations to the conference should contmue as a st an d in g 
body, to be known as the fitandmg Committee of the Federation of 
the British Canhbean, in order to carry out the constitutional and 
administrative work required before the appointment of the first 
Governor-General. On the constitutional side th^ would entail 
agTeement on a complete draft Constitution, involving decisions on 
pomts of detail not covered by the 1953 plan or the conclusions of 
the present conference. The administrative work would molude the 
selection of key officers ; the setting-up of “ skeleton ” departments ; 
the acquisition of buildings, including housing, for the Federal 
capital , and the drafting of laws, regulations, and standing orders 
for the Federal Assembly, etc. 

Other Matters. 

(1) It was agreed that the territories which had not yet decided 
to join the Federation — British Guiana, British Honduras, and the 
British Virgin Islands — should be enabled, on reimbursement of an 
appropriate proportion of the costs, to use the regional economic, 
advisory and co-ordmatmg services which the Federal Government 
would orgamze, and also to participate with the Federal terri- 
tories m group membership of international organizations. 

(2) The decision of the 1953 conference in favour of Grenada as 
the site of the Federal capital had not been endorsed by aU the West 
Indian Legislatures, and it had therefore been necessary to review 
the matter. After lengthy discussion the conference had decided 
that it was not in possession of all the necessary information and 
had therefore agreed that the Colomal Secretary should be asked to 
appoint a three-man fact-finding commission composed of wholly 
impartial persons who had never resided in the West Indies, 
to submit recommendations to the Standing Federation Committee 
on the three moat smtable sites In making their recommendations 
this commission should bear in mmd such factors as political and 
social sentiment in the area , the convenience of the site in relation 
to the Federal area , the availability of land for immediate building 
and for future expansion ; the cost of the buildings and other works ;; 
the suitabihty of commumcations hy sea, air, cable, telephone and 
road ; and the services available as regards general accommodation, 
hotels, water and power supplies, educational facilities, etc. 

(3) The Governments of the “ unit ” territories should be asked to 
promulgate February 23 as an annual hohday throughout the Bntish 
Caribbean m. commemoration of ** the histone decision to federate 
taken at this conference ” 

Before the opening of the conference, the reports had been 
published on Jan. 2 of the three commissions whose appoint- 
ment had been announced by Mr. Lennox-Boyd m February 
1955. These reports — which served as a basis of discussion for 
many of the questions considered by the conference — ^were those 
of the Fiscal Commission (Cmd. 9618), the CivU Service Com- 
mission (Cmd. 9619), and the Judicial Commission (Cmd. 9620). 

The Fiscal Commission, which was under the chairmanship of Sir 
Sydney Caine, assumed that the Federal Government would h© 
Initially of modest size and of considerable flexibility, controUing no 
large executive staffs but 0 mplo 3 uiig advisers and high-level adminis- 
trators. The total capital cost of bmldmg offices, houses, etc for the 
Governor- General, the Legislature, the judiciary, and executive 
Ministries was estimated at £2,000,000. It was also estimated that 
the annual Budget would be just over £2,000,000, with the addition 
of 50 per cent proposed by the 1953 London conference as a reserve. 
About three-quarters of the expenditure would fall on the “ unit ” 
Governments, and the extra cost of federation would he about 
£350,000. The revenue basis had to be re-examined as the suggested 
Ijasia — 15 per cent of Customs revenue— would yield only about 
£1,700,000, and it was therefore proposed that the Federal revenue 
should be obtained mainly from taxes under the direct control of the 
Federal Legislature, which would yield more than £2,000,000 a year. 

The Civil Service Commission (under the chairmanship of Sir 
Hflary Blood) stated that, except for the present regionally controlled 
services, no immediate federahzation of services was envisaged, 
although at an early stage Federal officers might be given powem 
of direction over Customs or postal administrations in the “ units.” 
The commission suggested that the initial organization of the Federal 
Government should consist of 12 offices and departments, among 
which would be diati touted duties arismg from the Constitution, 
the legislative lists, and other sources. 

The report of the Judicial Commission, prepared under the 
chairmanship of Sir AUan Chalmers Smith, contained recommenda- 
tions for the constitution of a Federal Supreme Court, whose principal 
work would be appellate. As it was not considered that sufficient 
candidates of suitable calibre for the Bench were likely to be obtained 
direct from the practising Bar, either in Britain or the West Indies, 
it was recommended that the quahfication be extended to include 
membership of the Bar of any of the Commonwealth countries. 

The population of the proposed Caribbean Federation is about 
2 892,000, divided as follows : Jamaica (and dependencies) 
1 *545, 100 , Trinidad and Tobago, 697,600 ; Barbados, 
222,900 ; St. Lucia, 86,200 ; Grenada, 82,100 ; St. Vincent, 
73 ,100; Dommica, 59,100; St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla, 
53,600 ; Antigua, 50,900 ; and Montserrat* 13,700. Of the 
non-participating territories, British Guiana has a population 
of 46^5,400, British Honduras of 78,100, and the British Virgin 
Islands of 7,600. — (Colonial Office, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) ( 14 x 3 ^ A ; 12998 A.) 
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A. SPAIN. — Student Agitation against Falangist 
Control of University Education. - Student Riots in 
Madrid. - Temporasy Closing of University of Madrid. - 
Suspension of Constitutional Guarantees. - New Minister 
of Education and Secretary-General of Falangist Party. 

Increasing discontent among Spanish university students, 
which had been evident for several months, culminated during 
February m serious noting in Madrid between anti-Falangist 
and pro-Falangist students The disturbances were followed 
by the temporary suspension of two Articles of the Spanish 
Constitution (the Bill of Rights drafted in 1945 — see 7419 A), 
amountmg m effect to the suspension of habeas corpus^ and by 
changes m the Government and in the leadership of the 
Falangist Party. 

Towards the end of 1955 an ontspoken report was drawn up by 
the Rector of the University of Madnd, Don Pedro Lain Entralgo, 
analysing the causes of the prevailing discontent among nniveraity 
students and suggesting remedies This report — ^which was presented 
to General Franco and to leading civil and ecclesiastical ofidcials — 
enumerated the following causes, among others : the ** restrictive 
and censorious paternahsm ” often exercised by the Government ; 
the “ sorry example ” of large sections of Spanish society whose 
** preoccupation with immediate economic gain has become general 
and abusive ; the fact that more and more Spanish students went 
abroad and developed an “ mtense curiosity ” about foreign intel- 
lectual movements, ways of life, and freedom of expression — “ things 
which have for them the irresistible attraction of forbidden fruit ” ; 
and the fact that ** the mcrease m jobs has not kept pace with the 
expanding university population ” Don Lam Entralgo gave a warning 
that, although there was as yet no sign of Marxism among Spamsh 
students, “ it would not he strange if it were gestating among those 
whose conscience tends toward radicalism.” 

On Feb. 1, 1956, the students of the University of Madrid 
issued an open letter to the Government, the Mimstry of 
National Education, and the secretary-general of the Falangist 
Party (the only political party permitted in Spain) demanding 
an end to Falangist control over the “thought, expression, 
and corporate life ” of university students. 

The open letter strongly denounced the Spanish Umversity 
Syndicate {Sindxcafo Bspanol Umvers^tario, or S E U.), which is 
directed by the Falangist Party, exercises complete control over 
students and their activities, and acts as representative of the 
student body with the higher authorities. After calling for a national 
congress of Spain’s 100,000 university students to work out some 
other form of organization, the letter spoke of the present system 
of humiliating inertia . . in which all that is best in youth is being 

fatally lost year after year ” The S B U was deaonbed as “ an 
artificial structure which prevents or deforms true student repre- 
sentation,” and as a harrier which humiliates us in all mtemational 
contacts with students of other countries.” The letter also complamed 
that university faculties were deficient in quality because manv able 
professors and teachers were excluded from university life for 
** ideological or personal reasons.’* 

Violent riotmg occurred in Madrid on Feb- 8, 9 and 10, when 
pitched battles were fought in the streets between Falangist 
and anti-Falangist students of the University of Madrid. The 
anti- Falangists, about 1,000 strong, demonstrated against the 
Falangist Party’s control of university life and education and 
also against General Franco’s proposals for the restoration of 
the monarchy, whilst copies of the Falangist newspaper Arriba 
were publicly burned by students of the Law and Medical 
faculties. Order was eventually restored after police inter- 
vention, a number of students and others being arrested. A 
police statement, issued on Feb. 10, alleged that “ elements 
of Communist affiliation ” had been involved m the attacks 
against Falangist students and had used clubs, knives, and 
pistols, whilst Arnha alleged that a student seriously wounded 
in the riots had been shot by “ Communists or fellow-travellers.” 
Tlie Ministry of Education announced that all classes at the 
University of Madrid had been suspended until further notice 
and that the Dean of the Faculty of Law had been dismissed. 
[The legal faculty was reported to he a stronghold of anti- 
Falangism.] It was officially stated that 57 persons had been 
arrested, among them Diomsio Ridreujo, a well-known poet 
and former Falangist director of propaganda, and Miguel 
Sanchez Mazas, the son of a leading Falangist writer. 

After a meeting of the Spanish Cabinet, presided over by 
General Franco, it was decided on Feb. II to suspend two 
Articles of the Bill of Rights for a period of three months — 
Article 14, which gives Spaniards the right to reside in any part 
of the national territory, and Article 18 which lays down that 
no-one may be arrested without a judicial warrant, or detained 
for more than 72 hours without being brought before a 
magistrate. An official communique said that the Government 
had decided to apply the law vigorously against persons who 
“ directly or indirectly cause disturbances of the peace or who 
may in future attempt to disrupt peace and public order and 
foment disunity among the Spamsh people.” 


The stispension of the above-mentioned Articles implied that 
mdividiials could be banished from their places of residence to other 
parts of the national territory, or could be detamed without judicial 
warrant for an mdefimte period 

Two changes in the Spanish Government — ^the first since 
1951 — ^were announced on Feb. 15 : the appointment of Senor 
Jesus Rubio as Minister of Education in succession to Senor 
Joaquin Ruiz Jimenez, and of Senor Jose Lms Arrese as 
secretary-general of the Falangist Party and Minister without 
portfolio vice Senor Raunundo Fernandez Cuesta. 

Senor Rubio (48), professor of commercial law m the University 
of Madnd, was Under-Secretary for Education from 1939 to 1951 ; 
he jomed the Falangist movement at the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War, and spent that period as a pohtical refugee m the Chilean 
Embassy m Madrid Sefior Arrese (51), who joined the Falange on 
its foundation in 1933. had been secretary-gfcneral of the party 
from 1941 to 1945 ; an architect by profession, he is the author of 
a number of works expounding- Falangist -views on economic and 
social problems, and a close associate of General Franco 

The Umversity of Madrid was reopened on Feb. 20 after 
having been closed for ten days as a result of the student 
disturbances. — (A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde, Paris - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Spain, 14300 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — First Air-to-Air Guided 
Missiles for R.A.F. - Proposed Extension of Bahamas 
Proving Grounds. - Rocket Site in Cumberland. 

The Mmistry of Supply announced on Feb. 11 that it had 
placed a contract with the Fairey Aviation Co. for Limited 
production of an air-to-air guided missile known as the Fire- 
flash, This missile would be carried as part of the armament 
of piloted aircraft, would be propelled to supersonic speed by 
sohd fuel rockets, and would have a “ proximity-fused ” 
warhead designed to explode as soon as it came within lethal 
range of its object. Delivery of the Fir ef lash would begin 
during the financial year 1956-57. 

The Fairey Aviation Company announced on Feb. 27 that 
a Fireflash guided weapon [understood to have been fired from 
a Gloster Meteor night-fighter over the guided missile range 
at Aberporth, Cardigan Bay] had successfully destroyed a 
Fairey Firefly target aircraft. A week earher (Feb. 20) it had 
been disclosed by the Royal Aircraft Establishment’s guided 
missile department at Farnborougb (Hants.) that on April 7, 
1954, a Firefly target aircraft had been destroyed by a ground- 
to-air guided missile fired from a ramp at Aberporth, when 
the target was flying at a height of about 10,000 feet and about 
8,000 yards from the missile laimchmg-point. 

It was explained that although this was the first time in Britain 
that a target had been destroyed by a ground-to-air missile fitted 
with a warhead, such missiles -without warheads had been fired to 
within lethal distances some time earlier Altogether nearly 1,000 
test missiles had been fired at Aberporth besides others on Salisbury 
Plain, whilst much testing was being done on the Woomera range 
in Austraha. 

Mr. Nutting (Minister of State, Foreign Office) announced 
on Feb. 7 that the British and U.S. Governments were engaged 
in negotiations to extend the Bahamas long-range proving 
ground for guided weapons (already extended m 1952 to 
include the Turks and Caicos Islands) to St. Imcia in the 
Windward Islands and Ascension Island in the South Atlantic. 
He explamed that whilst the U.S. Government was free to 
reactivate any of the British bases which had been leased to 
the U.S. A. in 1941, separate agreements were needed to permit 
the establishment of long-range guided missile stations on these 
islands. 

It was announced on Feb. 29 by the Minister of Supply 
(Mr. Maudling) that the Government were considering taking 
over an 8,000-acre site in the Cumberland fells as a testing- 
ground for rockets and rocket-motors. The area, known as 
Spede Adam Waste, contains only one inhabited dwelling, and 
is a few miles from the moorland hamlets of Gilsland and 
Moscow, near Hadrian’s Wall.~-(Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Guided Missiles, 14093 A ; 13111 A ; U.K.-U.S. 
Co-operation, 14397 A ; Bahamas Range, 10861 D ; 

U.S. Bases in West Indies, 4214 A.) 


C. CEYLON. — Mr. D. Senanayake resigns from 
United National Party. 


Mr. Dudley Senanayake, the former Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, announced on Jan. 18 that he would resign from the 
United National Party (the Government party), and retire 
from active politics when the present Parliament was dissolved 
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A. INDONESIA. — General Elections. - Population 
Census. - Start of Constituent Assembly Elections. 

Indonesia’s first general elections to the House of Repre- 
sentatives opened on Sept. 29 and concluded on Nov. SO, 1955. 
No single party obtained a majority, 198 of the 257 seats open 
to direct election bemg divided between the Nationalist Party, 
the Masjumt (Council of Indonesian Moslem Associations), the 
Nahdlatul "Ularna (Moslem Association or Religious Teachers’ 
Party), and the Commumsts, whilst the 59 remaining seats 
were' distributed between 24 smaller parties. The final results 
^which were not officially announced until March 1, 1956 — 


were as follows : 

National Party (PNI) 

MasjTiim . . .... 

NahdlatuI-’Ulama 

Communist Party (PKI) 

United Moslem Party (PSHl 
Protestant Christian Party (Parkindo) 

Catholic Party . . ... 

Socialist Party (PSD 

Movement for Defence of Indonesian Independence 
(IPKI) . .... 

Islamic Party (Perti) 

National People’s Party (Partai Ralqat Kasional) 
Labour Party (Partai Buriih) 

Movement for Defence of Pantja Sila 
Indonesian People’s Party <PRI) . . 

PPPRI (Association of Police Personnel) . . 

Party of the Masses (Partai Murba) 

Consultative Assembly of Indonesian Citizens 
(Baperki) ... 

Greater Indonesian. Umon (PIR) — ^Wongsonegoro 
group 
Gennda 

Association of Indonesian Proletariats (Permai) . 
Dayak Association (Persatuan Dayak) 

Greater Indonesian Union (PIR) — Hazaarin group 

Partai Thankat Islam Indonesia 

ATT TTT (minor Islamic party) 

Village People's Party (Partai Rakjat Desa) 

Party of the Independent Republic of Indonesia 

(PRIM) . . 

Communist Youth Moyement (Acoma) 

R Sudjono alias Prawirisudarso *’ 


Votes 

Seats 

8,434,653 

57 

7 903,886 

57 

6,955,141 

45 

6,176,914 

39 

1,091,160 

8 

1,003,325 

8 

770,740 

6 

753,191 

5 

541,306 

4 

483,014 

4 

242,125 

2 

224,167 

2 

219,985 

2 

206,261 

2 

200,419 

2 

199,588 

2 

178,887 

1 

178,481 

1 

154,792 

1 

149,287 

1 

146,054 

1 

114,644 

1 

85,131 

1 

81,454 

1 

77,919 

1 

72,523 

1 

64,514 

1 

53,305 

1 


The long period between the opening of the elections and 
the announcement of the results was due partly to geographical 
reasons and partly to the complex nature of the electoral 
system. As Indonesia consists of hundreds of islands of varying 
size spread over a very large area, many of which are moun- 
tainous and covered with jungle, communications presented 
a particularly difficult problem, e.g., in Borneo electors living 
in remote areas had to travel to the pollmg stations by canoe 
along the rivers. In view of these difficulties, and also because 
of the activities of the Dar-uU Islam and other rebel organiza- 
tions, voting was spread over a period of two months in certain 
areas of Sumatra, Borneo, the Moluccas, and Celebes- In most 
areas voting took place in an orderly atmosphere, but in 
Central Java attempts to disrupt the elections were made by 
Bar^ul-Mam bands, and a second poll was ordered in Semarang 
and certain other towns after allegations of irregularities by 
both Nationahst and Masjumi supporters. 


The process of electoral registration, which also served the 
purpose of a census, established that the population numbered 
77,987,879, of whom 42,000,000 formed the electorate. All 
citizens over 18 were entitled to vote. The number of seats 
in the House of Representatives was fixed at 260 (one for every 
300,000 people) and that for the Constituent Assembly (see 
below) at 520 (one for every 150,000 people). Seats were not 
divided among the 16 electoral districts on a strict population 
basis, however, additional representation being granted to 
districts with a comparative small number of voters. The 
distribution of seats was as follows : 


Number of Number of 


Electoral District 


Population 

Seats in the 
Constituent 
Assembly 

Seats in the 
House of Re- 
presentatives 

1. Bast Java 


17.950,818 

117 

58 

2. Central Java . . 


17,602,101 

115 

57 

3. West Java 


14,419,993 

94 

47 

4. Greater Jakarta 


1,664,640 

11 

6 

5 South Sumatra 


3,155,830 

20 

10 

6. Central Sumatra 


3,360,548 

22 

11 

7. North Sumatra 


4,894,787 

32 

16 

8. West Kalimantan 
(Borneo) 


1,108,929 

8 

4 

9. South Kalimantan 

• * 

1,629,298 

11 

6 

10. East Kalimantan 

• . 

353,997 

6 

3 

11. North-Central Sulawesi 
(Celebes) 

1,605,850 

11 

6 

12. S.E, and South Sulawesi 

4,459,295 

29 

14 


13. Maluku (Moluccas) . . 
14 East Nusa Teuggara 
(Leaser Suuda Is > . 
15, West Nusa Tenggara 
16 West Inan (Dutch. New 
Guinea) 


685,754 

2,183,545 

2,579,107 

333,387 


6 

15 

17 

9 


3 

8 

8 

3 


Total . . 77,987,879 520 260 

The members for West Inan were nominated by the Government. 
The provisional Constitution laid down that Indonesian citizens of 
Chinese. Arab, and European origin should be represented in the 
House of Representatives by at least nine, six, and three members 
respectively, and m the Constituent Assembly by twice as many, 
and that if these numbers were not attained in the elections the 
Government should appoint additional representatives for these 

nimonties. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Candidates, who were required to be at least 25 years of age, were 
allowed to stand either as individuals or on a party list. Individual 
candidates and the first candidate on a list had to be nommated by 
200 voters, and other candidates by 25 voters As a large proportion 
of the electors were illiterate, each party hst or individual candidate 
was represented by a symbol on the ballot paper, and the voter 
pierced a hole against the list or candidate of his choice inside the 
polhng booth, afterwards placing it in the ballot box In pubho. 
(Durmg earlier elections for certain seats m the House of Representa- 
tives, voters had been required to place blank papers privately 
inside a box marked with the symbol which they favoured as is 
done in Indian elections. This system was abandoned, however, as 
gcme voters were found to have retamed their ballot papers and 
sold them to political parties, which gave them to their supporters 
to drop in their boxes.] 

Under the system of proportional representation employed, an 
electoral quotient was fixed for each district by dividing the total 
number of votes cast by the number of seats allocated to the district, 
and each individual or list receiving the required number of votes 
was declared elected. A new quotient was then fixed by dividing 
the “ unspent ** votes from aU the districts by the number of seats 
stiU unflUed; candidates attaining this figure were returned, and 
any remaimng seats were allocated to the candidates or lists with 
the highest number of votes. During the second stage of the counting, 
parties from the same district were allowed to pool *’ their votes 
in order to reach the required quotient, whilst individual candidates 
were permitted to attach themselves to party lists with the same 
object 

A total of 168 parties and groups contested the elections, 
most of which could be broadly classified as religious, nationalist, 
or marxist parties. Details of the leadmg parties are given 
below. 

Religious Parties. The Masjurm was founded in 1945 as a federation 
of Moslem organizations, and has been represented in most Govern- 
ments since Indonesia achieved her independence Generally regarded 
as “ right of centre ” in its outlook, it advocates the establishment of 
an Islamic republic and favours a pro-Weatem and anti-Communist 
foreign policy. It emerged as the strongest party in West Java, 
Greater Jakarta, Sumatra, West and East Borneo, the Celebes, the 
Moluccas, and East Nusa Tenggara. 

The success of the NaMlaiul ^Ulama was the most unexpected 
feature of the election results. Founded in 1926 as a non-pohtical 
organization, it jomed the Masjmii m 1946 but broke away m 1952. 
Ultra-orthodox in its rehgious outlook, it is strongly nationalist and 
anti-Western in foreign policy and radical in its internal policy. It 
received the largest vote m East Java and South Borneo. The PSJl 
(Moslem Political Federation or United Moslem Party) was founded 
in 1912, and was associated with the Masjumi from 1945-47 It 
stands to the left of the Masjiirm, and is neutralist m foreign policy. 

The CJmstxan Party, founded m 1945, represents the Protestant 
community and draws its support mainly from the Moluccas, northern 
and central Celebes, and northern Sumatra. The Catholic Party, 
founded in 1949, received its highest vote in the Moluccas. 

Nationalist Parties. The Indonesian National Party (PNI) was 
founded m 1946 by the merger of several nationahst organizations, 
and is left-centre in outlook and neutralist in foreign policy. Its home 
policy is based on the principle of marhaenism,” or the welfare of 
the common man, and is aimed at the establishment of a distinctively 
Indonesian form of democratic Socialism. It headed the poll in 
Central Java, and took second place in West Java, Jakarta, East 
Borneo, and East Nusa Tenggara. 

Smaller nationalist parties include the Indonesian People’s Party 
(PRI) and the Greater Indonesian Union (PIR). The latter has been 
spilt since 1954 into two groups, led respectively by Mr. W ongsonegoro 
and Professor Hazairin, 

Marxist Parties, The Cmimunist Party, founded in 1920, has 
increased greatly in membership In recent years — ^from less than 5,000 
in 1948 to 500,000 in 1954 It won moat of its votes in Java, taking 
second place in Central and East Java. The Indonesian Socialist Party 
was founded in 1948 as the result of a split in the Socialist Party, 
whose left-wing joined the Communists. It is regarded as pro-Western 
In outlook, and has co-operated closely in the past with the Marumi, 
Smaller left-wing parties include the Labour Party (Partai Buruh) 
and the Party of the Masses (Partai Murha). 

Elections to the Constituent Assembly, which will be a 
separate body entrusted with the draftmg of a new Constitution 
to replace that adopted in 1950, commenced on Dec. 15, 1955, 
but have not yet been completed. 

(Indonesian Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. xioo2 A ; 10877 C ; Population, 13382 A.) 
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A. JORDAN, — Dismissal of Glubb Pasha from 
Command of Arab Legion, - Sir Anthony Eden’s State- 
ment, - British Executive Officers withdrawn from 
Arab Legion. 

King Hussein of Jordan issued a decree early on March 2 
ordering the immediate dismissal on pension of Lieut.-General 
John Bagot Glubb (Glubb Pasha), the British commander of 
the Arab Legion, and appomtmg Brigadier Radi Innab (the 
Assistant Chief of Staff) as successor to General Glubb, with 
the rank of major-general. The decree also terminated the 
services of Colonel Sir Patrick Coghiil, British head of the 
Legion’s intelhgence service. Brigadier Hutton, British infantry 
commander with the Legion, and three Jordanian officers. The 
dismissal of General Glubb — ^who was asked to leave the country 
immediately — had been preceded by a seven-hour emergency 
meeting of the Jordanian Cabmet during the night of March 1-2. 

The following official statement was issued m Amman on 
aiarch 4 : “To clear the doubts of many people abroad 
concernmg the relations of Jordan with Great Britain, Kmg 
Hussem and his Government wash to emphasize that no changes 
have occurred m those relations, and that the Jordanian 
Government contmues to preserve and respect the 1948 treaty 
WTLth Britain. As regards the remammg British officers engaged 
in the Arab Legion, they will remam m their posts as techmcal 
advisers and instructors.” Assurances to the same effect were 
conveyed to the British Ambassador in Amman, Mr. Charles 
Duke. 

The aniioiiiicement of General Gliihb's dismissal gave nse to mass 
demonstrations ihronghout Jordan, extending over three days, m 
which large crowds acclaimed the Kmg as a national hero, denounced 
General Glubb as a “ traitor,” and demanded Arab financial aid to 
Jordan m place of the annual grants at present given by Britam 
Addressing the thousands of demonstrators who had gathered outside 
the royal palace in Amman to acclaim him, the King described 
March 2 as “ a holy day on which we have succeeded m our movement 
by God’s will ” He added * ‘‘I hope God will help us to regain our 
stolen rights and to work umtedly side by side to serve our country.” 

The dismissal of General Glubb was also greeted with rejoicmg m 
Egsnpt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia. In Damascus, the Syrian Prime 
Mimster (Sayed Ghazzi) repeated that the three coimtries were ready 
to offer financial assistance to Jordan in place of the annual British 
grants, whilst the Syrian Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution 
of unanimous support for King Hussem. The Secretary-General of the 
Arab League (Abdel Khalek Hassouna) issued a statement in Cairo 
declaring that “ the transfer of the Arab Legion’s command to Arab 
hands is a cause for rejoicing to every Arab in the entire Arab world.” 

General Glubb (58), who had been Chief of Staff of the .^ab 
Legion smce 1939 after having been second in command since 
1930, left Amman by air for Cyprus on March 2, accompamed 
by Ills family. On arrival at London Airport on March 3, he 
said : “ Jordan and Britain have been friends for 35 years. 
The last thing I should like is that my personal affairs should 
cause any weakening of that fnendsliip. I am neither shocked, 
dazed, nor angry. I have always been treated with great 
kmdness by the Hashemite royal family, and have no 
complaints.” 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on March 2 
saying that “ the abrupt dismissal of this distinguished officer, 
who has so long a record of service to Jordan, has come as a 
deep shock to opinion here.” It added “ The full facts which 
have led to the King’s sudden action are not known. H.M. 
Government have received fiom the King and the Jordan 
Government assurances that they wish the friendly relations 
between the two countries to contmue. But they are deeply 
concerned at these developments and the possible consequences, 
mternal and external, to which they may lead.” 

After calhng at the Foreign Office for discussions with Mr. 
Nutting, the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs (deputizmg 
for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, then abroad), General Glubb lunched at 
Chequers on March 4 with the Prune Minister, to whom he 
made a personal report. On the following day Sir Anthony 
Eden made a statement to the House of Commons after a 
Cabinet meeting at which developments m Jordan were 
discussed in the light of General Glubb’s report, and which was 
attended by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the 
Chief of Air Staff. 

Sir Anthony Eden mad© tb© following statement to tho Hons© of 
Commons • ” Tho House will have heard with resentment and r^ret 
of the summary dismissal of General Glubb and two other senior 
British officers of the Arab Legion. The lifetime of devoted service 
which General Glubb has given to the Hashemite kingdom of J ordan 
should have received more generous treatment. 

” The TTiTig of Jordan and the Jordan Prime Minister have told 
H.M. Ambassador that they do not want any change to take place in 
Anglo- Jordan relations, and that they stand by the Anglo -Jordan 
treaty. The Prime Minister has also issued a public statement to 
©fleet in which he said that the Jordan Government ‘ intends to 


retam the British officers now working with the Arab Legion in the 
work and services which they are carr 5 'ing out ’ . , The J ordan 

Government have also given assurances as to the mamtenance of 
order and the protection of British lives and property 

" Her Majesty’s Government have given due weight to the Jordan 
Government’s statement regarding the officers. They feel that in 
view of the treatment meted out to the Bntish officers who have 
been dismissed, it would be wrong for British officers in the Arab 
Legion to be left m an uncertain position It is with this immediate 
problem that I propose to deal today. 

” In our opinion officers in executive commands cannot he asked 
to contmue m positions of responsibility without authority. We 
have, therefore, asked that such officers should be relieved of their 
commands Those on the active fist of the British Army — about 
15 m number — will be recalled , the future of those on contract with 
the Jordan Government will be discussed wath the Government, 
Other British officers m the Legion are bemg asked to contmue to 
carry out their duties for the present. 

“ In this statement I have dealt only with the position of the 
British officers We are considering the efliect which these events 
will have on our relations with Jordan and mdeed on the whole 
situation in the Middle East. These are matters which we are 
discussing with our allies, but I do not propose to comment on this 
wider aspect today.” 

Mr. Crossman (Lab.) asked whether, m spite of the Jordanian 
Government’s assurances, the dismissal of General Glubb and the 
other British officers was an anti-British coup d'eiai which has 
created an entirely new situation m Jordan ” He also asked whether 
the removal of all British control from the Arab Legion might not 
create the gravest danger ” of new mcidents on the Israel- J ordan 
frontier. 

Sir Anthony Eden replied : There is no obligation under the 

terms of the Anglo -Jordanian treaty for the Jordan Government to 
employ British officers There is an obhgation on the British Govern- 
ment to supply British officers if requested At the same time, it is 
clear from the treaty that its whole spirit is based on the need for 
consultation to ensure mutual defence, and m this sense General 
Glubb’s dismissal is, in the view of the Government, agamst the 
spint of that treaty . . As for the effect on the international situation 
and on Israel, the House must judge, and can judge as well as the 
Government, the effect of the presence or absenco of these British 
officers I would have thought that many would realize that the 
effect on the military value of the Legion will be very serious indeed.” 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) asked whether it 
was not clear that the dismissal of General Glubb ” constitutes a 
major change in our relations with Jordan and , also . . a major 

setback for British policy m the Middle East ” He declared that the 
Opposition cannot allow the matter to rest here,” and must insist 
on an early debate. Sir Anthony Eden said that he had not sought 
** in the slightest degree to minimize the seriousness of the events,” 
and agreed that the House should debate the matter ” at the earhest 
possible moment ” 

[The debate was held on March 7 and will be brought in a subse- 
quent issue. — Ed K 

The Piime Minister of Jordan (Samir el-Rifai) saw the 
British Ambassador on March 7 and expressed the hope that 
Sir Anthony Eden would reconsider his decision to withdraw 
the British officers of the Arab Legion. The Jordanian Foreign 
Mmister (Dr. Khahdi) said on the same day that the Jordanian 
Goverjiment desired to retam the services of aU British officers 
of the Legion, and “ did not intend to effect any change in 
their position or status.” 

King Hussein issued a statement on March 6 m which he 
said that he had dismissed General Giubb because he had “ lost 
faith in his judgment and loyalty to Jordan.” 

After saying that General Glubb ** had the mentality and pohey 
of the Victorian era,” Kmg Hussein added . ” Since my assumption 
of constitutional powers in May 1953, and until recently, I had 
repeatedly warned General Glubb that he should reform the Army’s 
admimstration, ehminato oorruptiou, and help strengthen the Army’s 
morale, which was contmuously weakened by General Glubb himself. 
He repeatedly lectured officers and tribal chiefs, asserting that Israel 
was stronger* than the Arabs and that Arab diplomacy was unwise 
and foohsh. 

” Since the summer of 1954 I repeatedly asked General Glubb, 
who advocated that Jordan should evacuate a major part of the 
western bank of tho River Jordan in the event of Israeli aggression, 
to draw np a defensive plan. We wanted to defend every inch of 
Jordan’s territory and could not accept the theory of evacuation. 
But all was in vain General Glubb remained deaf to my repeated 
orders. I lost faith m his judgment and loyalty to Jordan Con- 
sequently I decided to termmate his services. He was on the basis 
of a contract with Jordan 

“ General Glnbb was dismissed, but treated with full honours My 
car carried him from his residence to the airfield, and my Director 
of the Cabinet and Defence Munster, representing the Cabinet, saw 
him off. I gave him a sonvomr in recognition of previons services, 
with a personal dedication This was an indication that we treated 
him qmte decently in a personal manner, although we disagreed with 
his ways and policy. 

” I have instructed my Government In writing that General Glubb’s 
removal does not change the existing friendly relations between 
Jordan and Britain, and that the remaining British officers will 
continue in their jobs in fulfilment of their contracts.” 
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General Glubb said on, March 7 that he was astonished ” 
at the statement issued by King Hussein, as he had been by 
the King’s suggestion that he should relinquish the command 
of the Arab Legion. He added : 

Only 24 hotirs before I was informed of the wishes, I 

enjoyed a long and cordial interview with him. What I did point 
out was that Israel was undoubtedly stronger numencally than 
Jordan, which is common, knowledge. I never at any time discussed 
the country's defences with Arab chiefs. . . Although nearly a year 
ago the King stated that he wished to defend every inch of Jordan, 
he gave me to understand subsequently that this was impracticable, 
smce when he has never mentioned the subject to me again.’* 

Referring to King Hussem’s statement that he (the King) had 
contmually warned him. to eliminate corruption &om the Arab 
L^on, General Glubb emphasized that the Li^on had for years 
been famous for its mcorruptibihty. “ The Legion's integrity and 
loyalty," he added, ‘‘ have been a by-word m the world *’ 

The following letter was written by General Glubb to The 
Times on. March 8 : 

Smce my arrival m England ... I have noted with regret a 
number of statements to the effect that the people of Britain resent 
the manner of my dismissal from Jordan While deeply appreciating 
the generous feelmgs expressed in Bntam towards myself, I cannot 
avoid the fear that such feelmgs of resentment might well lead to 
unwise pohtical decisions. I feel that snch decisions should be taken 
in an atmosphere of calm reflection and not under the influence of 
resentment. 

There are two factors which may have influenced King Hussem 
in his decision to dismiss me The first is largely a personal one. His 
Majesty is still young and enthusiastic and is intensely desirous to 
serve and benefit his country. The tragic situation m which Jordan 
is placed, with one-third of its population destitute refugees and an 
active enemy on a 400-rmle-long frontier, convinced me of the 
necessity of caution. His Majesty tended to favour bolder conrses of 
action than I felt it mv dnty to advise, not that there was ever any 
open difference between us. King Hussem invariably treated me 
with kmdness and mdeed with eordiahty Our discussions were 
frank, but they revealed this difference m tone I favoured caution 
while his Majesty tended to favour a more enterprising pohcy. 

The second factor which might have influenced his Majesty is 
that of pressure by Egypt and Saudi Arabia These two countries 
have made no secret of their desire for my removal. But the Bgvptian 
Revolutionary Government is ideologically opposed to monarchy 
and would form an extremely tmrehable ally for King Hussem King 
Sand, at the same tune, is a hereditary enemy of King Hussem for 
reasons of dynastic riv^ry. Egypt and Saadi Arabia are therefore 
unhkely to prove satisfactory allies to Jordan, and King Hussem 
may indeed be in need of help against such friends of Ms throne is 
to survive 

** I cannot therefore avoid the impression that it would be a serious 
pohtical error to ‘ get tough ' with J ordan at this stage. Armed 
coercion is out of the question, and suddenly to cut off the [British] 
subsidy would either destroy J ordan or force the Kmg mto the arms 
of friends who would almost certainly rum him. I feel strongly that 
such irrevocable action should not be taken under the influence of 
resentment." 

It was announced on March 5 that H.M. the Queen had 
conferred the K.C.B. on General Glubb. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Jordan, 14646 A*) 

The Arab Legion. The Arab Legion has 64 British officers, of whom 
16 are employed by the Jordanian Government on local contracts and 
the remammg 48 are volunteer Regular officers seconded — ^usually 
for three years— from the British Army and the Royal Air Force 
Of the officers who have been dismissed. General Glubb and Sir 
Patrick CoghiU had both been on local contracts, whilst Brigadier 
Hutton was a seconded Regular officer whose tour of duty had 
almost terminated. 

The Legion (about 20,000 strong) was created by Bntam in 1920 
and is entirely financed and equipped by the U.K. Government, the 
current rate of subsidy being around ^9,000,000 a year. It comprises 
one infantry division, two armoured car regiments, an anti-tank 
regiment, and base installations, bemg the strongest military com- 
ponent of the Jordanian Forces. The National Guard, about 30,000 
strong, IS controlled by the Arab Legion and has duties analogous 
to those of the British Territorial Army and Home Guard — ^primarily 
tu policing the frontiers 

Small British mihtary forces and installations, including infantry 
and armoured umts, are stationed in Jordan under the 1948 treaty 
There are also R A.F. bases at Amman, Mafrak, and Akaba. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph) 

A. INDIA - INDONESIA. — Mutual Aid Agreement 
between Indian and Indonesian Air Forces. 

An agreement on mutual aid between the air forces of India 
and Indonesia was signed m Jakarta on Feb. 28. Valid for 
five years, it provides for the exchange of pilots and ofiicers, 
the training of Indonesian Air Force officers m India, the sale, 
loan, or exchange of equipment by the two Governments, and 
the maintenance of courier air commimications. 

(Indonesian Embassy Press Department, London) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Estimates, 1956 - 57 . 

The Civil Estimates for the financial year 1956-57 were 
published on Feb. 16, together wuth the Estimates for the 
Revenue Departments and the Ministry of Defence (civil 
expenditure). They show’ed an estimated total expenditure of 
£2,969,492,938, an increase of £77,349,783 over the total of 
the Original and Supplementary^ Estimates for 1955-56. 

Tile sums reqmred for the various classes of expenditure, 
with the eorrespondmg amounts for 1955-56 given for com- 
parison, are shown in the following table : 

Total Civil Estimates t 


Central Government Services 

Foreign and Colonial Offices, etc. 

Home Department, Law and Justice 

Education and Broadcasting 

Health, Housing, and Local Govern- 
ment 

Board of Trade, Ministries of Ijabour 
and Supply 

Ministry of Works, Pubhc Buildings, 
Stationery and Printmg, Ministry of 
Information 

Mmistries of Agriculture, Food, etc. . 

Mimstries of Transport and Civil 
Aviation and of Fuel and Power, 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, Atomic Energy, 
Roads, etc. 

Mmistry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, etc. 


1956-57 

1955-56 

£ 

£ 

20,849,475 

21,723,997 

90,469,128 

118,190,666 

89,214,275 

83,987,648 

413,571,029 

379,057,487 

728,731,862 

693,244,256 

257,507,394 

232,623,699 

74,391,613 

66.818,085 

324,078,392 

363,951,212 

158,648,630 

141,666,475 

455,752,840 

445,015,930 


Total Civil Estimates 

2,613,214,638 

2,546,279,455 

Revenue Departments 

Customs and Excise . . 

14,756,300 

13,810,700 

Inland Revenue 

38,014,000 

35,849,000 

Post Office 

287,298,000 

277,894,000 

Total for Revenue Departments 

340,068,300 

327,553,700 

Ministry of Defence* 

16 200,000 

18,300,000 


Grand Total . 2,969,482,938 2,892,133,155 

* See also Defence Estimates, t Adjusted for Transfers 
Particulars of the more important items mcluded m the 
Ci\ul Estimates are given, below, with comparative figures for 
1955-56 (revised) m parentheses ; 

National Health Service. £502,715,130 (£479,330,405), of which 
£446,836,175 was for England and Wales and £55,878,955 for 
Scotland. 


Housing. England and Wales £62,998,280 (£62,170,020), Scotland 
£13,981,540 (£12,845,500). 

Agricultural and Food Subsidies and Grants. £237,327,430 
(£265,056,760). 

IVIinistry of Education. England and Wales £304,834,218 
(£276.493,636) and Scotland £42,537,493 (£38,744,090). 

Ministry of Supply. £213,400,000 (£187,719,000). 

Other Estimates included £213,282,000 for National Insur- 
ance and Family Allowances ; £127,626,000 for the National 
Assistance Board ; £88,841,000 for War Pensions ; £22,496,526 
for Colonial Services ; £18,000,000 for Colonial Development and 
Welfare ; £34,419,900 for grants to Universities and Colleges ; 
£28,894,000 for Broadcasting ; £28,307,000 for Pubhc Buildings ; 
£54,390,630 for Roads ; and £68,264,390 for Atomic Energy. 
(1956-57 Votes on Account) (Prev. rep. 14163 A.) 


C- PAKISTAN. — New Governor of Bast Pakistan. 

It was announced in Karachi on March 5 that Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Pakistani Mimster of the Interior, had been appomted 
Governor of East Pakistan in succession to Mr. Amimddm 
Ahmed. Mr. Fazlul Huq, leader of the Umted Front, had been 
Premier of East Bengal (now East Pakistan) after the United 
Front’s electoral victory m March 1954, but had been dismissed 
by the then Central Government m May 1954 (see 13746 A). 

Mr. Amiruddin Ahmed, formerly Chief Justice of the Dacca 
High Court, had been sworn in as acting Governor of East 
Pakistan on June 14, 1955, foUowmg the resignation of Mr. 
Shahabuddin. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 14273 C ; Mr. Fazlul Huq^ 14371 A.) 


D. NETHERLANDS. — New Minister of Justice. 

Professor Julius C. van Oven was sworn in on Feb. 15 as 
Minister of Justice in the Netherlands Government in succession 
to Mr. L, A. Donker, who had died on Feb. 4 . Professor van 
Oven (74) was professor of Roman Law at the University of 
Leiden from 1925 to 1952, and was formerly foreign editor of the 
newspaper Nieuws van den Dag , — (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. X 4363 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Punishmejit. - 
House of Commons Majority for Abolition of Death 
Penalty. 

After rejecting on Feb. 16, by a majority of 31 on a free 
vote, a Government motion to retain the death penalty while 
amending the law of murder, the House of Commons adopted 
an amendment m favour of the abolition or suspension of 
capital pumsiiment by a majority of 46 votes. The Prime 
Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, subsequently announced on 
Feb. 23 that the Government would give priority to the Death 
Penalty (Abohtion) Bill, a private member’s Bill sponsored 
by Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab.) which had already been 
given a first readmg on Nov. 15, 1955, 

Mr. Silverman's Bill provided (1) that no person should he sentenced 
to death for murder , (2) that any enactment requiring a court to 
pronounce a death sentence for murder should he construed as 
requiring the court to sentence the offender to hfe imprisonment ; 
(3) that the provisions of the Act could he ended hy an Order-m- 
Council upon the recommendation of both Houses of Parhament 
at any time not earher than five years after its passage , (4) that if, 
however, the legislation had not heen repealed hy such an Order 
within 10 years, it would continue mdefimtely. The Bdl was supported 
hy seven Labour members (Mr. Chuter Ede, Mr Aneurm Bevan, 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Mr Paton, Mr. Dames, hir Paget, and Dr 
Stress), two Liberals (]VIr Clement Davies and IVIr. Wade), a Conserva- 
tive (Sir Beverley Baxter), and an Ulster Umomst (Mr Montgomery 
Hyde). 

Government Motion. — ^The Home Secretary’s Speech. 

A Government motion that this House is of opinion that, 
while the death penalty should be retained, the law relatmg 
to the crime of murder should be amended ” was tabled on 
Feb. 9 by Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. R. A. Butler (Lord Privy 
Seal), Major Gwilym Lloyd-George (Home Secretary), Mr. 
James Stuart (Secretary for Scotland), and Sir Regmald 
Manningham-Buller (Attorney-General). The Government’s 
proposals provided for the amendment of the law relating to 
constructive malice, provocation, and “ suicide pacts,” the 
motion bemg introduced in the House on Feb. 16 by the 
Home Secretary. 

Major Lloyd-George said that no-one who had any close responsi- 
bihty for capital punishment wanted to retain It for its own sake. 
There could he no Home Secretary, and no-one among his advisers, 
who would not he thankful to be reheved of the terrible burden 
which the existence of capital pumshment laid upon them It was 
incumbent upon those who wished to abolish capital pumshment, 
however, to show that a change in the law would he beneficial The 
Government were hound to start from the assumption that, m a 
matter of this kind, the law should not be changed unless it could 
he clearly shown that there was good reason for the change, and 
that it would not preaudice the safety or well-being of the public 

The most important argument used in favour of the abolition of 
capital pumshment was that there was no clear proof that it was an 
effective deterrent. Statistics, however, afforded ** no reliable evidence 
one way or the other ” The Royal Comimssion on Capital Pumshment 
had not said that capital punishment was not a umquely effective 
deterrent — in some respects they thought it was The aholitiomsts* 
case was that since the death penalty could not he proved hy statistics 
to he a umquely effective deterrent, therefore it was not one, but 
he did not believe that “ what could not he proved hy statistics could 
not he true." 

“ The aigument against capital punishment which has assumed 
some importance recently,” he continued, ** is that there is a risk 
of an mnocent man hemg hanged. * No human institution,* it is 
said, * is infallible , a mistake can be made.* That, as an ahstiact 
proposition, is no doubt true, hut consider how many institutions, 
before an innocent man can hang, must make, not only a mistake, 
hut the same mistake — the pohee, the judge, the jury, the Court of 
Cnimnal Appeal, all anxiously searchmg for the truth. ... If in 
a capital case there is a somtiUa of doubt, the invariable practice is 
to recommend a reprieve.** 

It had been suggested, in a recent case, that three innocent men 
would have heen hanged if a poheeman who had heen attacked had 
died [In the case referred to, three men were convicted m 1954 
of causmg grievous bodily harm to a poheeman, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment After two other prisoners had confessed 
to the crime, the three men were released on Jan. 14, 1956 ] It was 
doubtful, however, whether they would have heen convicted, as the 
evidence of the prmcipal witness as to identity — the constable 
would not have heen available, or would have heen available only 
in the form of a dymg deposition. Even if there had heen a oonviotion, 
he did not believe that any Home Secretary would have thought it 
safe to allow the sentence to he fulfilled It was untrue, as had heen 
suggested in the Press, that people who killed policemen were never 
reprieved ; durmg the present century 15 people had heen sentenced 
to death for murdering policemen, and four had heen reprieved. 

I do not believe,** the Home Secretary declared, ** that there has 
heen in recent times any case in which an innocent man has heen 
hanged I say that advisedly, and after full consideration of the cases 
of Rowland and Evans.** [Walter Rowland was hanged for the murder 
of a woman in 1947. While he was awaiting execution a man named 


Ware confessed to the crime, but afterwards retracted his confession. 
Ware was subsequently convicted of the attempted murder of a 
woman in 1951, hut was found to be insane and ordered to he detained 
during the King’s pleasure. For details of the Evans case see page 
14285, end of second column ] 

Major Lloyd-George continued : “ I heheve capital punishment to 
he justified only if it is hkely to reduce the amount of murder. If 
there is reason to think that without it there might be more murder, 
then I think it should be retamed I am not shaken m that view hy 
the fact that capital punishment causes suffermg both to the con- 
demned man and to others Murder causes suffering. J see neither 
sense nor humanity m riskmg an mcrease of suffermg by mnocent 
victims and their families m order to reduce the suffermg of murderers 
and theirs. The first function of capital pumshment is to give 
emphatic expression to society’s peculiar abhorrence of murder 

. . It 18 important that murder should be regarded with peculiar 
horror, which is m itself a powerful psychological barrier against 
killing. The fact that we now recognize it is wrong to hang for 
petty theft does not prove it is wrong to hang for murder. Nor does 
the fact that hanging did not deter from theft when there was no 
effective means of detection prove that hangmg does not deter from 
murder now there are effective means of detection ** 

As regards the alleged deterrent effect of capital pumshment, he 
said : “ On common sense, I should have thought it was obvious 
that death is more feared than practically any other punishment. 
Many people are incbned to discount the fear of hangmg — ^first, 
because less than half the people found guilty of murder are hanged, 
and secondly, because murder is commonly m this country the 
sudden unpremeditated outcome of passion or msanlty, of a situation 
in which the murderer neither thinks nor cares whether he hangs 
or not But that is not in itself highly significant The effect of 
hanging as a deterrent is to be seen not m those who commit murder, 
but m those who do not Of this type there can he no statistics ’* 

The type of murderer who was conspicuously rare m Britam was 
the professional crimmal. The Royal Commission had found that 
it was the imammous view of witnesses firom the pohee and prison 
service that the existence of the death penalty was the mam reason 
why lethal violence was not more often used, and why crumnals did 
not carry weapons. The professional cnnimal was apparently 
prepared to accept imprisonment as an “ occupational risk,” hut not 
hangmg If a man with a bad record was convicted of robbery, 
house-hreakmg, or burglary, he stood a good chance of imprisonment 
or preventive detention for up to 14 years, and m some circumstances 
of a life sentence. If capital pumshment were ahohshed he would 
run little or no additional risk if he committed murder, and there 
would he nothing to deter him from shooting to avoid capture or 
to silence the only witness of his onme. 

It was sometimes said that it would he necessary to deal with this 
situation by arrmng the pohee The police themselves disliked this 
idea because it would adversely affect the whole relationship between 
the police and the puhho, and it would he exceedmgly unfortunate 
if it became necessary. In some areas and at some times they might 
have to be armed, but the arming of the pohee did not touch the real 
problem. The way to keep the peace was not to have ** an arms 
race ** between the pohee and criminals but ” to ensure as nearly as 
possible that arms were not used. ** We are fortunate in this country 
that crimmals are m general unarmed,” Major Lloyd-Geoi^e observed. 
“ We must not lightly forgo the deterrent that is hkely to keep 
them so ** 

Continumg, the Home Secretary said that the average number of 
murders per roiUion people m England and Wales m the three decades 
from 1910 to 1939 was 4.1, 3.9, and 3.3, whilst m Scotland the 
corresponding figures were 1.9, 2.9, and 2,6. The next lowest figures 
were those of Norway (5.4, 4,9, and 5), which, unlike the British 
figures, excluded Infanticide. Elsewhere the figures were higher, 
and m some cases substantially so The fact that the murder-rate in 
Britain was the lowest in the world did not prove that capital 
pumshment had a deterrent effect, but it did afford additional 
evidence of the danger of relymg on statistics, since the effect of the 
abohtion of capital pumshment in countries with a comparatively 
high murder-rate could not he regarded as a reliable mdication of the 
possible effects of abohtion in a country where murder was much less 
prevalent It might he that in Britain murder had been narrowed 
down aJmost to that very small number of cases where no form of 
deterrent could operate, but it could not be assumed that this would 
continue if the only deterrent which seemed likely to operate effectively 
were removed. 

The number of murders was about one-third above the pre-war 
average, although at present it showed no tendency to rise. The 
number of crimes of violence against the person was about three 
times the number before the war, and there had been a continuing 
increase over the last few years The same was true of indictable 
sexual offences agamst women. Too much need not be read into 
these figures, as part of the increase might be due to improvement 
in enforcement or to a tendency to charge offences in more serious 
categories ; but a time when such crimes were on the increase, as at 
present, was not one when capital punishment could be safely 
abolished 

On the question of an alternative penalty, the Horn© Secretary 
said that any alternative must be as effective a deterrent as possible 
and must be acceptable to public opinion. In certain cases of murder 
the only possible alternative was a long and indefinite term of 
imprisonment. It was rare at present lor a reprieved murderer to 
stay in prison for more than nine years, but if capital punishment 
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were abolished some prisoners would have to be detained for the > 
rest of their lives, or until they were too enfeebled to present a | 
nsk. At a tentative estimate, the number of murderers m prison would 
gradually mcrease to a maxi m um of 250 more than at present, of 
whom at any given time there would be 150 uho could be released 
alter periods of up to 20 years The remaimng 100, who might 
have to be detained for longer periods, some possibly for the rest of 
their lives would have to be kept m conditions of maximum security 
because of the danger that they would commit further offences if 
they escaped Many of the more dangerous and violent of this gronp 
were in their twenties or early thirties, and they would be faced with 
the possibihty of HO or 40 years m prison Releasing some of these 
men who at present would be executed would mvolve considerable 
nsk. It was true that only one murderer who had been released had 
committed a second murder, but murderers now reprieved and 
ultimately released were not of the type who were likely to commit 
murder a second time. 

His conclusion, and that of the Government, was that, m spite of 
the abhorrence with which capital punishment was viewed by many 
sections of the community, the time had not come when the Govern- 
ment could reco mm end with any confidence that it should be 
abolished. The Government would, however, continue to keep the 
problem under review, taking mto account any changes in pubhc 
opimou, as well as other factors. If they considered that capital 
punishment could safely he abolished they would not hesitate to 
propose that course to Parliament. 

Turning to the Government’s proposals. Major Lloyd-George said 
that the Royal Commission’s proposals for the alteration of the 
statutory age limit, the giving of discretion to the jury, and the 
alteration of the M’Naghten Rules, were unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment. The Commission had dismissed as impracticable the proposal 
to define degrees of murder, but had suggested three points at which 
the scope of murder might be reduced — the doctrme of constructive 
malice ; the doctrme that words alone could not, save in the most 
exceptional circumstances, constitute sufficient provocation to 
reduce murder to manslaughter ; and the liabihty of the survivor of 
a ** suicide pact ” to be convicted of murder. 

The present scope of the doctrine of constructive malice was by 
no means clear, but it could stiU produce the result that an act done 
while committing a felony or resisting an officer of justice might be 
murder, although if done in other circumstances it would only be 
manslaughter. The Cornmission had recommended the abolition of 
this doctrme, with the proviso that an accomplice should remain 
liable to be found guilty of murder if the prmcipal was so hable. 
The Government agreed that the law was at present unsatisfactory 
m this respect ; but they wanted to make sure, in whatever they 
proposed that they did not eliminate the deterrent agamst criminals 
carrying weapons. 

As regards provocation, the Royal Commission had recommended 
that it should be open to the jury to reduce a charge of murder to 
one of manslaughter on the grounds of provocation by words alone. 
The Government agreed that the law on this point should be amended. 

With regard to ** suicide pacts,” the law said at present that if 
two people agreed to commit suicide and only one died, the survivor 
was guilty of murder ; but if the survivor had made a genuine attempt 
to kill himself the practice was to recommend a reprieve. The Royal 
Commission considered that if the survivor had kiUed the other party 
he should be guilty of murder, but it had recommended that one 
who only aided, abetted, or instigated another’s suicide should be 
guRtv of that oflience but not of murder, and might be liable to life 
imprisonment. The Government accepted this recommendation. 

Both the Government and the Royal Commission had given much 
thought to the problem of mental abnormahty. The first question 
was how to identify insanity, and the second was how to deal with 
persons who, though not insane, were of sufficient mental abnormality 
to be regarded as less than fully responsible for their actions. On 
the question of legal iusamty, the Government held the view that 
some formula was necessary for the guidance of Junes. They recog- 
nized that the M’Naghten Rules were open to criticism, but so was 
every alteration which had been suggested- They preferred the 
deflrdtion whose operation was knowu, and which, in practice, led 
to little hardship or injustice, to one which might be equally imperfect 
and, in practice, less harmless. 

There remained the question whether anything could be done about 
“ the no-man’s-land between the clearly sane and the clearly insane.” 
The Royal Commission thought there were strong arguments for 
adoptmg in England the Scottish doctrine of diminished responsi- 
bility. The Government would give the matter full consideration, 
and if they concluded that something on these hnes should be done, 
proposals would be laid before the House. 

In conclusion, the Homo Secretary said that the law must be 
drafted m terms of offence and not of mdividuaJ offenders. However 
it was amended, it would not of itself distinguish between those 
murderers who, while capital pumshment was retained, ought to 
suffer death and those who ought not. The Government’s view was 
that discretion should continue to be exercised by raeaus of the 
Royal prerogative of mercy. In considermg whether to recommend 
the exercise of this prerogative he would give full weight to the points 
to which the Royal Commission had drawn attention as matters 
appropriate for consideration at this stage. No Home Secretary^ 
he reiterated, wished to retain capital pumshment for its own sake, 
but the Government, after long and anxious consideration, felt it 
their duty to advise the House that capital punishment must be 
retained. 


Amendment for Abolition of Capital Punishment. - 
The Parliamentary Debate. 

Mr. Chuter Ede, Home Secretary m the 1945-51 Labour 
Government, moved the following amendment : That this 

House believes that the death penalty for murder no longer 
accords with the needs or the true interests of a civihzed 
society, and calls upon H.M. Government to introduce forth- 
with legislation for its abohtion or for its suspension for an 
experimental period.” 

Mr. Ede said that the Home Secretary’s speech, to which he had 
listened with increasingly heavy disappomtment,” really meant 
that there was to be no change at all. Affirming that there had been 
important changes m pubhc opinion, Mr Ede said that he had not 
met a smgle person who believed that the execution of Timothy 
Evans was justified by the facts subsequently revealed. In another 
recent case, the Home Secretiiry had reco mm ended a reprieve only 
a few days after deciding that the law must take its course. If a 
Home Secretary could have second thoughts, how could one say 
that there was no possibihty of error ? Such things troubled respons- 
ible pubhc opimon, which had been profoundly shocked by the 
Evans ease. 

Mr Ede continued : “ The Home Secretary is confronted, as we 
all are, with statistics which really prove nothing because, as he said, 
we do not know the potential murderers who do not commit murder 
— ^who are, in fact, deterred. If we are to wait until we can get some 
proof that would satisfy the Home Secretary on the line he adopted 
this afternoon, I do not beheve that any such proof will ever be 
forthcoming. What we have to face is the state of pubhc opimon 
and the extent to which the pubhc feel it is safe that this irrevocable 
penalty can be used. I believe that events during the last two or 
three years have gravely shaken pubhc opimon on that point, far 
more than it was ever shaken One can also pomt to the fact that the 
voice of the various religious communities has been more outspoken 
on this issue than ever before.” 

Sir Patrick Spens (C.) said that m his four years as Chief Justice of 
India he had presided over a great number of appeals against death 
sentences I am convmced,” he declared, ” that fear of violent 
death is a deterrent. No statistics or arguments will convince me 
that it IS not- You will do a grave mjury to society if you suspend or 
abohsh the death penalty.” The abohtion of capital pumshment, he 
added, would mean running the nsk that some innocent man, woman 
or child would he murdered who would not have been killed if the 
death penalty had been retamed. 

Mr. Herbert Momson (Lab.) — a former Home Secretary, like Mr. 
Chuter Ede — spoke as follows : ** I confess that on this issue I have 
been uncertam in my mm d. I thought m 1948, with Mr Ede and 
the then Government, that m the circumstances then obtaimng it 
would have been wrong to advise the House to abohsh the death 
penalty. But the more I think about this, and the more one studies 
It, I become increasmgly uncertam as to whether it is right to defend 
the death penalty- 1 am less convinced that it is a decisive deterrent 
in cases of murder. Having thought and thought, and wrestled with 
•my mmd and conscience about it, I have become increasmgly doubtful 
whether the death penalty is so decisive a deterrent, or is more a 
deterrent than life imprisonment. I feel that smee 1948 there has 
been a change in public opmion m favour of abohtion or suspension. 
I am not going to argue that there is yet a majority opinion if you 
count heads . . But there are times when the House must not be 
afraid to be a httle m advance of pubhc opimon. ... I have it m 
my bones that this change is going to come. ... I would sooner have 
the House facing this important change freely and of its own wisdom 
than waitmg until we are pushed mto it m an undignified way, 
possibly in a wave of emotion about a particular case.” 

Sir Lionel Heald (C ), a former Attorney-General, maintained that 
both Evans and Christie had been concerned in the murder for 
which Evans was hanged. ** I was Attorney- General at that time,” 
he declared, ” and I prosecuted Christie. I knew aU about the case 
and I think Evans was guilty of murder. My own view is that both 
Christie and Evans were concerned m that matter, and if there was a 
miscarriage of justice it was a techmeal one in that Christie was not 
hanged at that time.” Calling for the retention of capital punishment. 
Sir Lionel pomted out that if the death penalty were to be abohshed 
for murder it could not logically be retained under the Treason Act, 
or m colonial territories such as Malaya and Kenya. 

Mr. William Reid (Lab.), who supported the abolition of capital 
punishment, described an execution which he had had to attend as 
a junior magistrate m Glasgow , he said that the condemned man 
had been the calmest person present, and the most agitated had been 
the Prison Governor, whose mangled body had some time later been 
found on the rail track between Glasgow and Ayr. Mr. Reid described 
capital punishment as ** legalized murder committed by the State,” 
and said that ” we should be a cleaner and healthier nation without it.” 

Mr. Atkins (C.) said that he welcomed any measures designed to 
exclude from the category of murderer everybody but “the cold- 
blooded, calculating man who deliberately set out to take another’s 
hfe.” For such persons he had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the law should not be altered. 

Mr. George Rogers (Lab ), who demanded the abolition of capital 
punishment, said with reference to the Evans case . “ The time will 
come when I will demonstrate that Evans was innocent and that the 
judges were wrong ” After referring to the Ruth Ellis case, he added ; 
“ Ruth Ellis had a son. I took that boy into my home to try and 
save him from the horror of the day of execution. Can you imagine 
the agony experienced by my wife and children when they had to 
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pretend to that fatherless boy that everything was normal when at 
the same time his mother was bemg taken from the condemned cell 
to be hanged ? ” 

jWr. Knox Cunningliam (U U,) said that he favoured the retention 
of capital pmiishment because he believed in the sanctity of human 
life, and because murder was an evil thing. “ On one occasion in my 
life,’* he added “ I had grave temptation to commit a murder One 
of the factors which mfluenced me wa«i the fear of hanging I think 
today, if ever the temptation came agam, I should also find hangi-ng 
a deterrent. I believe capital pumshment is a deterrent, and because 
of that I will support this motion.” 

Mr. Kenntli Younger (Lab.) said that while at the Home Office 
[in which he was an Under-Secretary durmg the Labour Government] 
he had become convmced that the death penalty was not necessary. 
He observed that the only body of evidence in favour of retaining the 
death penalty seemed to be the police, who apparently believed that 
more cnmmals would carry arms and use them if the death penalty 
was abohshed. This view, however, was only a “ hunch ” and not 
a conclusion based on evidence. 

Mr. Nigel Nicolson (C.), who supported the amendment, thought it 
unlikely that capital pmiishment would be m existence m 50 years* 
time. He asked whether sufficient attention was pa id to the distmction 
made by the law between attempted murder and actual murder, and 
m this connexion cited two cases m which women had fired revolvers 
at their lovers In one case the man was killed and the woman who 
shot him was hanged ; in the other, the bullet missed the intended 
victim by a fraction of an inch, and the woman was today walkmg 
about free. Mr. Nicolson commented that “ any system which can 
allow for such an appalling distinction of penalty is wrong.” 

Mr, Stanley Evans (Lab.), who supported the retention of the 
death penalty, said that he had discussed the question with all sorts 
of people — “ waiters, quarrymen, lorry drivers, shopkeepers, chamber- 
maids, and hall porters ” — and had found no-one who was m favour 
of abolishing capital pumshment where the murder was cold-blooded 
and premeditated. 

Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth (C ) said that although he had voted against 
abohtion at the last debate, he would now vote for it if the choice 
were between no immediate action and total abolition As a result 
of his experience as a former Under- Secretary at the Home Office, 
he had reached the opinion that the death penalty should be abohshed 
except where it was committed in the course of a robbery and with a 
weapon likely to cause death The terms of the Government motion 
were not incompatible with what he would hke to see, though the 
Home Secretary’s actual proposals fell a great deal short of what he 
would like. He would therefore support the motion, whilst reserving 
his freedom of action on the Bill which would follow. 

The Rev. Llewellyn Williams (Lab.), who spoke m favour of 
abolition, drew attention to the “ dangerous psvchological damage ” 
which was being inflicted on the minds of adolescents and children 
by the sensationalism with which murder trials were treated in some 
sections of the Press 

Air. Sydney Silverman (Lab.) observed that members were 
unanimously agreed that there should be some change in the law. 
There was no member of the House who would not rejoice if he felt 
he could vote for the abolition of the death penalty without doing 
harm to the principle of the sanctity of human life Another proposi- 
tion, not universally accepted, was that m a case where everyone 
wanted the same thing, but were divided on the way it could be 
done, a compromise should be reached This gave attractiveness to 
the idea that the death penalty should be retamed for some capital 
crimes and abolished for others. In the end, however, the question 
which the House had to decide could not be answered out of the 
law books and legal precedents, or by statistics — it was a great moral 
issue which the House had to decide. The onus of justifying the 
death penalty was on those who wished to retain it, and those who 
supported the amendment were entitled to ask the House not to 
retain the death penalty if they had a reasonable doubt about its 
effectiveness. “ Over and above all these arguments about deterrents, 
retribution, the status of the law, and onus of proof,” he went on, 

there remams m all our minds the fear that, from time to time, at 
some eight o’clock or nine o’clock m the morning you take an innocent 
man out of a cell and break Ms neck.” Many votes had been swayed 
In 1948 by the assurances of Sir John Anderson and Sir David 
MaxweH-Fyfe (both former Home Secretaries) that there was no 
reasonable probability of an innocent man being convicted, yet 
within two years Evans had been hanged. The worst thing about the 
death penalty was that it could persuade a highly mtelligent, 
responsible, conscientious, and humane man like the Home Secretary 
to conytuce himself, because he dared not belieye the contrary that 
Evans was guilty. Mr. Silverman concluded ” Let us, as free men, 
free women, free members of Parliament m a free society, go forward 
and wipe tMs dark stain from our Statute Book for ever.” 

Mr. R. A, Butler, replying to the debate, said that when there was 
a free vote the Government would naturally expect to base their 
actions, if necessary after dehberation, on the decision of the House. 
It was right that there should be a Government motion, although 
there was a free vote ; the Government had a mind on the matter, 
and a great responsibility to the public as the supreme authority. 
They were taking from the Royal Commission certain recommenda- 
tions which they thought would improve the law of murder, but 
they were not attempting to define degrees of murder, or, as the 
Administration had unsuccessfully done in 1948, to define crimes. 
As far as he could ascertain, no innocent man had been hanged 
witMn recent memory » and judgment should not be based on the 
“erroneous belief” that innocent men had been hanged. Mr, 


Morrison had indicated that the Government mnst “ gallop ahead ” 
of public opmion. but this was not the way the Government should 
behave m regard to the death penalty. If members decided to 
abolish the death penalty, they would have to accept something 
which many of them felt was mfimtely more cruel [i e. lifelong 
imprisonment]. In his opinion, it would be tmwise to abolish the 
death penalty without waiting for the Government’s amendments. 

Aiajority Vote for Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Mr. Chuter Ede’s amendment was put to the vote and carried 
by 293 votes to 262. The motion, as amended, •was then 
adopted by 292 votes to 246, the result being received with 
loud cheering from the supporters of abolition. 

The 295 members (including tellers) voting for the amendment 
included 48 Government supporters, among them Air. Julian Amery, 
Mr. J J. Astor, Lord Balniel, Sir Beverley Baxter, Sir Robert 
Boothby, Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, Mr. Foster, Sir Henry d’Avigdor 
Goldsmid, Mr Reader Harris, Lord Hmelungbrooke, Mr. Montgomery 
Hyde, Air. Leather, Air. Nicolson, Mr Ormsby-Gore, Brigadier 
Prior-Palmer, and Aliss Joan Vickers [Seventeen of these had 
either voted against the suspension of the death penalty or abstained 
m the debate m February 1955, and 17 others had entered the House 
for the first time at the general election.] Five Liberals also voted 
for the amendment, including the Liberal leader. Air. Clement Davies, 
who had opposed the suspension of capital punishment m the previous 
debate. Eight Labour members (Air. Boyd, Air Evans, Air Fletcher, 
Air. Hobson, Mr. Moody, Mr. Philips Price, Air. Tumer-Samuels, 
and Air Wells) voted for the Government motion — i e. to retam the 
death penalty. 

Sir Anthony Eden and ten other Cabmet Almisters, as well as Sir 
Winston Churchill, voted for the retention of the death penalty, 
whilst three other Ministers — ^Alr. Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), 
Mr. Macleod (Minister of Labour), and Air Heathcoat Amorv (Alinister 
of Agriculture) — abstained from voting. Junior Almisters who 
abstained or were absent incloded Air Nutting, Mr. Enoch Powell, 
Air. Walker Smith, Mr. Bevms, Sir Edward Bovle and Mr. Carr. 
[In a free vote it is the accepted practice that Ministers who disagree 
with the Government’s policy on the question under discussion may 
abstam, but not vote against the Government 1 

In reply to a question by Mr. Chuter Ede, the Prime Alinister 
stated after the debate : “ The Government will give fuE 
weight at once to a decision taken by this House on a free 
vote, but I must add that we will at the earhest opportumty 
make a considered statement of the consequences which will 
flow from that.” 

Major Lloyd-George stated on Feb. 23 that it would be 
unconstitutional for the Home Secretary and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland to ‘‘ abrogate capital pumshment by 
administrative action m anticipation of the amendment of 
the law,” and that each case would be considered on its merits, 
regard being had to “■ all relevant considerations either of a 
public or private nature.” 

Priority for Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill. 

On Feb. 23 Sir Anthony Eden announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to find time for a second reading of the 
Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill on a free vote, as they did not 
consider it appropriate for the Government to brmg forward 
a measure agamst which they had recently ad'rised the House, 

The Prime Minister’s decision was criticized by Mr. Gaitskril 
(Leader of the Opposition) and by Mr. Herbert Morrison, who 
maintained that it was inconsistent with the pledges given on Feb, 16 
by Mr. Butler and Sir Anthony Eden himself This view was rejected 
by Sir Anthony Eden, who contended that the Government could 
not be asked to do more than to offer time for Air. Silverman’s BiU 
both in second reading and for later stage*:? if required, and to offer 
a free vote at each stage. The Government, he added, certainly 
could not contemplate introducing legislation in a contrary sense 
to their own expression of view Mr. Silverman s'uggested that a 
suitable precedent was provided by the Labour Government’s action 
m 1948, when, after advising agam=!t the contemplated reform, Mr. 
Attlee had “ loyally accepted the decision of the House and adopted 
the remaining stages as a Government measure ” He also asked 
what, if the Commons passed the Bill, would be the Government’s 
attitude m “ pursuing any matters which have to be pursued there- 
after with the House of Lords.” Sir Anthony Eden replied that, after 
the decision of the House, the Government considered that Air. 
Silverman’s Bill was “ entitled to jump the queue and be given 
time and a free vote,” but that he could not attempt to answer 
questions on what the Lords might do m any hypothetical 
circumstances. 

Resolution by Prison Officers* Association. 

The Prison Officers’ Association, in a resolution sent to 
Alajor Lloyd-George on Feb. 22, referred to the disquiet aroused 
among prison officers by the House of Commons decision, and 
pointed out that “a convicted murderer may in the early 
stages of his sentence commit a further murder of either a 
fellow prisoner or a member of the prison staff without altering 
m any material way the sentence which he has to serve.” The 
Association therefore requested “ (p that where a second 
murder is committed by a person serving a sentence for murder, 
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ins position shall he catered for under special legislation ” ; 
and (2) that the Cml Service Superannuation Act of 1949 
should be amended to make special provision for the widows 
or dependants of prison officers who might be killed “ as a 
result of an attack by a prisoner,” 

Resignation of Chief Public Executioner. 

The Home Office announced on Feb. 26 that the chief public 
executioner, Mr. Albert Pierrepoint, had asked the Prison 
Commissioners to remove his name from the hst of executioners. 
Mr. Pierrepoint (who is landlord of a public house near Preston, 
Lancs.) declined to discuss the reasons for his resignation, 
but said that they were unconnected ^vith “ present discussions 
about capital pumshment.” Mr, Pierrepomt (47) had been 
chief executioner smce 1946, on the retirement of his uncle, 
Mr. Thomas Pierrepoint. His father was also a public 
executioner. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14285 A.) 


A. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Aid, 1954 - 55 * 

A report of the U.S. International Co-operation Admimstra- 
tion, dated Nov. 16, 1955, showed that during the fiscal year 
July 1954 - June 1955 the I.C.A, had allocated a total of 
$1,841,228,000 in foreign aid, of which 8921,964,000 had 
gone to countries m the Far East ; 8477,874,000 to the Near 
Bast, Africa, and South Asia ; 8212,026,000 to Europe ; and 
$46,339,000 to Latin America. Of the total, $807,146,000 
had been for defence support ; $502,000,000 for direct forces 
support ; $256,329,000 for development assistance ; and 

$111,796,000 for technical co-operation. 

All the allocations to Europe — except $55,000,000 for direct forces 
support ($35,000,000 to the U.K and $20,000,000 to Yugoslavia) — 
were for defence support activities, divided as follows : Spam, 
$84,900,000 , German Federal Republic, $24,051,000 ; Yugoslavia, 
$23,749,000 , Italy, $16,072,000 , Austria, $612,000 ; France, 
$518,000 , Portugal, $76,000 ; Norway, $64,000 , Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, $49 000 ; Netherlands, $47,000 ; Umted Kingdom, $40,000 , 
Denmark, $27,000, 

The $46,339,000 to Latm America was entirely for development 
assistance and technical co-operation, the prmcipal recipient countries 
being Bolivia ($12,887,000), Guatemala ($6,658,000), Brazil 
($4,457,000), Haiti ($2,955,000), Peru ($2,418,000), and Chile 
($2,130,000). 

The division of aid between the countries in the Far East 
and the Near East, Africa, and South Asia is shown m the 
following table 



Direct 

Forces 

Support 

Defence 

Support 

Develop- 

ment 

Assistance 

Teohnjoal 

Oo-opera- 

tion 

Total 

Far East — 
Cambodia 

25 000* 

13,200 

($T00) 



38,200* 

Laos 

35,000* 

5,900 

— 

— 

40,900* 

Vietnam 

234,800* 

85,500 

— 

. — , 

320,300* 

Formosa 

31,000 

103,598 

— 

3,050 

137,648 

Indonesia 


— 

— 

5,700 

7,200t 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

475 

475 

Korea 

— 

236,194 

— 

— 

236,194 

Philippmes 

9,500 

12,400 

— 

7,250 

29,150 

Siam 

12,200 

29,700 

— 

4,650 

46,550 

Near East, Africa, and South AsiaJ- 

Afghamstan — — 

— 

2,021 

2,021 

Egypt 

— 

— 

40,000 

2,924 

42,924 

Ethiopia 

— 

— 

— 

4,091 

4,091 

Greece 

10,000 

24,110 

— 

— 

34,110 

India 

— 

— 

69,135 

15,168 

84,303 

Iraq 

— . 

— 

— 

2,860 

2,860 

Israel 

— 

— 

40,000 

1,475 

41,475 

Jordan 

— 

— , 

5,000 

2,293 

7,293 

Lebanon 

— 

— 

5,700 

1,995 

7,695 

Liberia 

— 

— 

— 

1,870 

1,870 

Libya 

— 

— 

3,540 

1,645 

5,185 

Nepal 

— 

— 

1 675 

772 

2,447 

Pakistan 

— 

65,500 

950 

5,300 

71,750 

Persia 

— 

— 

65,800 

8,730 

74,530 

Saudi Arabia 

— 

— 

— 

300 

300 

Turkey 

25,000 

65,690 

— 

— 

90,690 


* An additional $65,000,000 was allocated for direct forces support 
to the Indo-Chinese States as a whole, t Including $1,500,000 for 
other (unspecified) purposes, t Also listed under this heading was 
$2,729,000 for techmeal co-operation in the overseas territories of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and the United Kingdom, over 
half of which ($1,568,000) was lor U K. territories. 

The report gave cumulative totals of U.S. foreign aid smce 
the start of the European Recovery Programme m April, 1948, 
showing that in this period a total of $19,908,527,000 had been 
allocated — $14,603,583,000 to Europe, $2,666,029,000 to the 
Far East, $2,330,477,000 to the Near East, Africa, and South 
Asia, and $110,815,000 to Latin America. — (International 
Co-operation Administration, Washington) (14442 B.) 


B. FINLAND. — Coalition Cabinet formed by M. 
Fagerholm. - General Strike. 

M. Fagerholm, the leader of the Social Democratic Party, 
was asked by President Kekkonen on Feb. 17 to form a Govern- 
ment, following the resignation of the former Cabmet which 
had been headed by Dr. Kekkonen before his election to the 
presidency. After prolonged mter-party negotiations, M, 
Fagerholm formed an admmistration which, like the Kekkonen 
Government, was based on a coalition of the Social Democrats 
and the Agrarians, and which also included one member each 
from the Finnish People’s Party (Liberals) and the Swedish 
People’s Party. Its membership was announced on March 3 
as foUow^s : 


M. Karl-August Fagerholm (Social 
Democrat) 

M. Ralf Torngren (Swedish People's 
Party) 

M. Vilho Vayrynen (Social Democrat) 
*M. Aare Simonen (Social Democrat) . . 
*M. Emil Skog (Social Democrat) 

*M. Johannes Virolamen (Agrarian) . 
M. Eino Palovesi (Agrarian) . . 

*M. Martti Miettunen (Agrarian) 

*M. Kauno Kleemola (Agrarian) 

M. Eino Saari (Finnish People’s Party) 
M. Mauno Jussila (Agrarian) . 

*M, Hannes Tiamen (Social Democrat) 


*Mme. Vieno Smionen (Agrarian) 

Mme. Tyynne Leivo-Larsson (Social 
Democrat) 


Prime Minister. 

Foieign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Finance. 

Defence. 

Education. 

Posts and Telecom- 
munications. 

Agiiculture. 

Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Social Affairs. 

Deputy Minister of 
Finance. 

Deputy Minister of 
Posts and Telecom- 
munications. 

Deputy Mimster of 
Agriculture. 

Deputy Minister of 
Social Affairs. 


♦ Member of former Government. 


Apart from M. Fagerholm’s appomtment as Prime Mmister, 
the most important Cabmet change was the appomtment of 
M. Torngren (the leader of the Swedish People’s Party) as 
Foreign Minister m succession to M. Virolainen, who became 
Minister of Education. M. Simonen, the new Finance Mmister, 
succeeded M. Tervo, who had been killed in a car accident 
on Feb. 26. 


The new Cabmet was formed while a nation-wide general 
strike was m progress — ^the first general strike m Finland since 
1917, at which time the country was under Russian rule. The 
strike began on March 1, when the 200,000 members of the 
Finmsh Trade Union Federation struck work after the Govern- 
ment and the employers had refused to meet union demands 
for all-round wage increases of five per cent to balance the 
rismg cost of living caused by an increase in farm prices. 
Although all factories, transport and postal services in Fmland 
were brought to a standstill, the T.IJ. Federation agreed not 
to extend the strike to public utilities for humamtarian reasons. 

M. Fagerholm’s Government set up a three-man committee 
on March 5 to mediate between the parties with a view to 
reaching a settlement of the general strike. Its members were 
M. Teuvo Aura, a former Minister of Commerce ; M. Aku 
Sumu, formerly head of the Trade Union Federation ; and 
M. Klaus Wans, Governor of the National Bank of Finland. 
(Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen - Svenska Dagbladet, 
Stockholm - Times) (Prev. rep. President Ke&onen, 
14724 A ; Cabinet^ 14509 C ; 14073 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in February. - Increase of $61,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and doUar surplus in February 
of $61,000,000 after taking account of (a) $6,000,000 received 
m U.S. defence aid ; (6) the payment of $8,000,000 to the 
European Payments Union, representing that part of the 
January deficit which had to be settled m gold or dollars ; 
and (c) the payment of $2,000,000 under bilateral agreements 
with creditors of the E.P.U. As a result of the February surplus 
— ^which was the largest increase m the reserves m any month 
smce May 1954 — ^the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
rose to $2,210,000,000 on Feb. 29. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. February settlement 
showed that the U.K. liad a deficit of $22,400,000 (£8,000,000), 
which would be settled in March three-quarters m gold or 
dollars and one-quarter by an increase in the U.K. debt to 
the Union. — (Treasury Press Office, London) (14703 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Presidential Election. - i 
President Eisealiower to seek Second Term of Office. 

President Eisenhower announced at a press conference on 
Feb. 29 that he was prepared to stand for a second presidential 
term if the Republican Party chose him as their candidate m 
the presidential election to be held in November 1956. 

A fortnight earher (Feb- 14) tbe President had been examined 
by SIX doctors, headed by Dr. Paul Dudley \Miite (the Boston 
heart specialist), and liad been pronounced fit to stand for a 
further term of office. The doctors said that “ medically the 
chances are that the President should be able to carry on an 
active hfe satisfactorily for another five to ten years,” 

In makiner his announcement, the President said that he had 
discussed the problem of whether or not he should run for a second 
term with “ everybody that I thought was my fnend and some 
that I wasn*t. so sure of ” He stated that his decision had partly been 
influenced by his personal conviction that he could last out the 
(next) five years,” and declared that his campaign would be conducted 
“ on the record I have established before tbe American people ” 

The President explamed more fully ms reasons for seeking 
a second term in the following broadcast made on the same 
evening : 

“ . . . I have decided that if the Republican Party chooses to 
re-nominat© me, I shall accept that nomination Thereafter, if the 
people of this ooimtry should elect me, I shall continue to serve them 
in the office I now hold I have concluded that I should permit the 
American people to have the opportunity to register their decision. . 

In reaching this conclusion I have, first of all, been guided by the 
favourable reports of the doctors . Their reports are that my heart 
has not enlarged, that my pulse and blood-pressure are normal that 
my blood analysis is excellent and my weight sati&faetorv, and that 
I have shown no signs of undue fatigue after periods of normal mental 
and physical activity. 

In addition I have consulted literally with multitudes of friends 
and associates, either personally or through correspondence With 
their advice — once I had been assured of a favourable medical 
opinion — I have diligently sought the path of personal responsihihty 
and of duty to the immense body of citizens who have suppoited me 
and this Administration in what we have been jointly trying to do 
In the last analysis, however, the decision was my own Even tho 
closest members of my family have declined to urge me to any specific 
course, meiely saying that they would olieerfuHy abide by whatever 
I decided was best to do. 

From the moment that any man is first elected President of the 
United States there is continuous public interest in the question as 
to whether or not he will seek re-election In most instances Presidents 
in good health have sought, or at least have made themselves available 
for, a second term. In my own case this question, which was undecided 
before my recent illness, has been complicated by the heart attack 
I suffered- - . Aside from all normal considerations, I have been 
faced with tho fact that I am classed as a recovered heart patient. 
This means that, to some undetermined extent, I may poasibly bo 
a greater risk than is the normal person of my age My doctors assure 
me that this increased percentage of risk is not groat. 

So far as my own personal sense of well-being is concerned, I am 
as weR as before the attack occurred. It Is, however, true that the 
conclusions of tho doctors that I can continue to carry the burdens > 
of the Presidency contemplate for me a regime of ordered activity, 
interspersed with regular amounts of exercise, recreation, and rest. 

I must keep my weight at a proper level. I must take a short midday 
breather I must normally retire at a reasonable hour, and elimmate 
many of the less important social and ceremonial activities. 

But let me make one thing clear As of this moment, there is not 
the slightest doubt that I can now perform, as well as I ever have, 
all of the important duties of the Presidency- This I say because I 
am actually doing so, and have been doing so for many weeks Of ' 
course, the duties of the President are essentially endless. No daily 
schedule of appomtments can give a fuU time-table — or even a famt 
indication — of the President’s responsibihties. Entirely aside from 
the making of important decisions Is tho formulation of pohey 
through the National Security Council and the Cabinet, and co-opera- 
tion with Congress and with the States. There is for the President a 
continuous burden of study, contemplation, and reflection. 

Of the subjects demanding this endless study, some deal with 
foreign affairs, with the position of the U.S A. ui the international 
world — her strength, her aspirations, and the methods by which she 
may exert her influence in the solution of world problems and In the 
direction of a just and enduring peace. These are a particular 
constitutional responsibility of the President- The subjects that 
require this study and contemplation include major questions affecting 
our economy, the relationship of our Government to our people, the 
Federal Government’s proper role in assuring our citizens access to 
medical and educational facilities, and Important eoonoimc and 
social poheies in a variety of fields. The President is the constitutional 
Commander-in-chief of our armed forces, and is constantly confronted 
with major questions as to theh efficiency, organization, operation, 
and adequacy. All these matters, among others, are with a President 
always : in Washington, in a summer White House, on a weekend ab- 
sence, indeed, even at a ceremonial dinner and m every hour of leisure. 
The old saying is true — a President never escapes from his office. 

These are the things to which I refer when I say that I am now 
carrying the duties of the President So far as I am concerned, I am 
confident that I can carry them indefinitely. Otherwise I would never 
have made the decision I announced today. The doctors insist that 


hard work of the kmd I have described does not injure any recovered 
coronary case, if such a recovered patient vnll follow the r^ime they 
lay down. Certainly, to this moment, the work has not hurt me. 
Readiness to obey the doctors, out of respect to my present duti^ 
and responsibilities, is mandatory in my case. I am now doing so, 
and I mtend to continue doing so for the remainder of my life, no 
matter m what capacity I may be living or serving. Incidentally, 
some of my medical advisers beheve that adverse effects on my health 
will be less m the Presidency than in any other position I might hold. 
They believe that, because of the watchful car© that doctors can 
and do exercise over a President, he normally runs less risk of physical 
difficulty than do other citizens. ... 

With this background of fact and medical opinion and belief, 
what do these circumstances imply in terms of restrictions upon the 
activities m which I have been accustomed to participate in the 
past? Durmg the first years of my meumbsney, I felt that a 
great effort was needed in America to clarify our own thinkmg with 
respect to problems of raternational peace and our nation’s security , 
the proper relationships of the Federal Government with the States ; 
the relationship of the Federal Government to our economy and to 
individual citizens , increased co-operation of the Executive branch 
with Congress ; protlenis of the nation’s farmers : the need for 
highways , the building of schools : the extension of social welfare , 
and a myriad other items of similar importance. To this public 
clarification of issues I devoted much time and effort. 

In many cases these thmgs can now be done equally well by my 
close associates, but in others I shall contmue to perform these 
important tasks Some of the thmgs in which I can properly have a 
reduced schedule include public speeches, office appomtments with 
individuals and groups, ceremonial dinners, receptions, and portions 
of a very heavy correspondence 

I have done a great deal of travellmg, much of which was under- 
taken in the effort to keep m personal touch with the thinking of 
you, the people of America Both m war and peace it has teen my 
conviction that no man can isolate himself from the men and women 
he IS attempting to serve and really sense what Is in their hearts and 
minds This kind of actmty I shall continue, but not on such an 
intensive basis . , . 

All this means that neither for re-nominatlon nor re-election would 
I engage in extensive travellmg and in * whistle-stop ’ speakmg — • 
normally referred to as ‘ barn-stornung ’ I had long ago made up 
my mmd, before I ever dreamed of a personal heart attack, that I 
could never, as President of all the people, conduct that kind of 
political campaign where I was personally a candidate The first 
duty of a President is to discharge to the limit of hia ability the 
responsibilities of his office. On the record are the aims, efforts, 
accomplishments, and plans for the future of this Administration 
Those facts constitute my personal platform. 

I put all these thmgs clearly before you for two reasons The first 
is that every delegate attending the Repubhean Convention next 
August is entitled to know now that, for the reasons I have given 
I shall, in general, wage no political campaign in the customary 
pattern Instead my piinoipal purpose, if re-nominated, will be to 
inform the American people accurately, through the means of mass 
coinmunication, of the foreign and domestic programme this 
Admimstration has designed and has pressed for the benefit of all 
our people ; to show them how much of that programme has been 
accomplished or enacted into law ; to point out what remains to he 
done , and to show how we intend to do it. 

If the Republican delegates beheve that they should have as their 
presidential nominee one who would campaign more actively, they 
would have the perfect right — ^indeed, the duty — ^to name such a 
nominee I would accept their decision cheerfully, and would 
continue by all means within my power to help advance the interests 
of the American people . . 

The second reason for placing these things before you ts because 
I am determined that every American shall have all available facta 
concernir^ my personal condition and the way X am now conducting 
the affairs of this office. Thus, when they go to the polls next 
November to elect a President, they can — should I again be one of 
the nominees — do so with a full understanding both of the record 
of this Administration and of how I propose to conduct myself now 
and in the future. ... 

As I hope all of you know, I am dedicated to a programme that 
rigidly respects tbe concepts of pohtical and economic freedom on 
which this nation was founded ; that holds that there must he equal 
justice and equality of opportumty for individuals , ^ that adapts 
governmental methods to changing industrial, economic, and social 
conditions , and that has as its never-changing purpose, the welfare, 
prosperity, and. above all, the security of 166,000,000 Americans. 

The work that I set out four years ago to do has not yet reached 
the state of development and fruition that I then hoped would be 
accomplished within the period of a single term in this office. So, if 
the American people choose, under the circumstances I have described, 
to place this duty upon mo, I shall persist in the way that has hccu 
charted by luy associates and myself I shall contmue, with earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and enthusiasm, to discharge the duties of this office. 

In making his announcement at his press conference, President 
Eisenhower declined to state whether or not he wished Vice- 
President Nixon to run with him as vice-presidential candidate, 
saymg that this was a matter for the Republican Convention 
to decide. He declared, however, that his ‘‘ admiration and 
respect ” for Mr. Nixon were ‘‘ unbounded,” and said that 
he had been “ a loyal, dedicated and successful associate. 
(NewYork Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14608 B ; I 453 <> U.) 
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A. INDIA. — Press Commission’s Report. « Imple- 
menting Legislation. 

Resolutions approving the recommendations of the Indian 
Press Commission (see 13949 A), and requesting the Govern- 
ment to implement them as early as possible, were adopted 
by the House of the People on Aug. 23, 1955, and by the 
Council of States on Sept. 14. 

Dr. Kesfcar (Minister of Information) told the Council of States that 
the Government accepted in principle the Commission's suggestions 
for the establishment of a Press Council, consisting mainly of journal- 
ists, which would mamtam professional standards, examine matters 
relating to newspapers, and provide ** a salubrious check on sections 
of the Press which carry on undesirable activities.** The Government 
also accepted the recommendation that newspaper prices should he 
fixed according to the number of pages, in order to help the smaller 
and regional language newspapers. As regards the Commission’s 
proposal that the Press Trust of India should become a pubho 
corporation and the Umted Press of India a pubhc trust. Dr. Keskar 
said that he had no constitutional power to force the news agencies 
to reorganize , the Government would, however, see that they were 
run on the right hnes 

The Press and Registration of Books (Amendment) Bill, which 
provided for the appointment of a Press Registrar as recom- 
mended by the Commission, was passed by the House of the 
People on Nov. 22 and by the Council of States on Dec. 5, 1955. 

The Bill, which amended the Press and Eegistration of Books 
Act of 1867, laid down that all newspapers must supply the Registrar 
with such information as the names of their proprietors, editors, 
printers, and publishers, the average number of pages punted each 
week, and any other particulars required by the Government. The 
Registrar’s staff would have nght of access to any relevant record 
or document relating to a newspaper in its publisher’s possession, 
and would he empowered to enter any premises where they beheved 
such documents to be, and to remove them if necessary. 

The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and Miscel- 
laneous Provisions Bill, which regulated the vrorkmg condi- 
tions of journalists and other newspaper employees along the 
lines recommended by the Commission, was passed hy the 
House of the People on Dec. 20, 1955, after previous approval 
by the Council of States. 

This BiR dealt with working houi‘s, periods of notice, payment of 
gratuities, the estahhshment of a provident fund, and the settlement 
of disputes, and provided that a board should be set up to determine 
mlmmum salaries and wages Introducing the Bill m the Council of 
States, Dr. Keskar stated that this was the first occasion when a 
statutory imnimxim wage had been fixed for any except “ sweated ” 
industries, and the Government had therefore decided to lay down 
a definite procedure which would serve as a model for other industries 
and professions. 

Dr- Keskar told the Indian Parliament on Sept. 80 that 
the Government had accepted in principle the Commission’s 
recommendation not to permit the publication in India of 
foreign newspapers and periodicals dealmg mamly with news 
and current affairs. He added that permission had been refused 
for the pubhcation of an Indian edition of the New York Times, 
(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13949 A.) 

B. ISRAEL - BULGARIA. — Israeli and South African 
Compensation Claims for Shooting-down of Airliner. 

It was announced by the Israeli Foreign Mmistry on Feb. 15 
that Israel had submitted a compensation claim for $2,656,858 
to Bulgaria in connexion with the shooting-down of an Israeli 
airhner over Bulgarian territory on July 27, 1955, with the 
loss of 58 lives. 

The South African Government announced on Feb 17 that 
It had also lodged a compensation ciami agamst Bulgaria for 
the loss of four South African lives in the incident. 

It had been announced m Washington on Aug, 11 , 1955, 
that Bulgaria had offered to pay compensation for the death 
of the 12 American citizens who were on board the airhner 
when it was shot down. In addition, Bulgaria had made an 
apology to the U.S. Government and had promised to punish 
those responsible for the incident. — (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Cape Times) (Prev. rep. X 4359 E.) 

C. AUSTRIA - SOVIET UNION. — Danube Navigation 
Agreement. 

It was announced m Vienna on Feb. 15 that an agreement 
on Danube navigation had been concluded between the 
Austrian and Soviet Governments enablmg Austrian shipping 
to use the whole stretch of the river down to the Black Sea. 
The agreement — ^which followed those concluded by Austria 
with the other riparian countries — also provided that the 
carriage of passengers and freight from one country to the 
other should be s&red by the Soviet and Austrian Danube 
navigation companies in a fixed proportion. — (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14222 B.) 


D. AUSTRALIA. — Uranium Contract with Britain. 

Mr. Beale, the Federal Minister for Supply, announced on 
March 1 that the Austrahan Government had approved an 
agreement reached between the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
and Mary Kathleen Uranium Ltd. under which the Authority 
would buy uranium oxide from the Mary Kathleen leases 
near Mount Isa, m Western Queensland, where a treatment 
plant would be erected. The total value of the contract (wiiich 
would extend over several years) was expected to be more than 
£A40,000,000 but uramum development m the south Alligator 
River area of the Northern Territory, where some deposits 
undoubtedly existed, could mcrease the value of the contract 
to about £A60,000,000 ; the Authority had therefore agreed, 
at the Government’s request, to buy additional uramum oxide 
from the area if ore reserves there were proved by the end 
of 1957. 

Mr. Beale added that the Aiistralian Government had reserved 
the nght to acquire for defence purposes any part of the tiramtun 
produced during the term of the contract, and had also satisfied 
itself that Australia’s future uranium needs would not be prejudiced. 
The Government had also stipulated, and the parties had agreed, 
that Mary Kathleen Uranium Ltd. should treat a certam tonnage 
of outside ores — to be mcluded m the contract — at the Mary Kathleen 
plant if that were practicable Production at the plant would 
begin early m 1959, or possibly before. 

With regard to finance, Mr. Beale said that the capital required 
would amount to about £A1 0,000,000, most of which would come 
from abroad, thereby avoiding a stram on Anstralia’s present capital 
resources. Rio Tmto (Australia) Pty. Ltd , a subsidiary of the U.K. 
firm of Rio Tinto, was the major shareholder m Mary Kathleen 
Uranium Ltd , m which there was also a large Australian shareholding. 

Mr John Poole, managmg director of Rio Tmto (Austraha) Pty. 
Ltd and Mary Kathleen Uranium Ltd , stated on the same day that 
it was less than 12 months since Rio Tmto technicians had begun to 
prove the deposit, the proving operations alone having cost the 
company more than JdA 300,000 All the capital required would be 
provided by the U K , hut Australasian Oil Exploration Ltd. and 
the original prospectors’ syndicate would together receive 44 per cent 
of the profits. 

The U K Atomic Energy Authority stated on March 1 that it had 
undertaken to lend up to ^5,000,000 (sterlmg) to bring the mine 
mto operation 

The development of the mme, vffiich is equidistant (40 miles) 
from Cloncurry and Mount Isa, will entail the construction of 
a township for 1,000 people, complete with a hospital, hotel, 
shopping centre, cmemas, and recreational facilities ; the 
company’s own orchards and market gardens to supply the 
township ; a 3,500,000,000-gallon reservoir able to withstand 
a three-year drought ; a power station able to meet the heavy 
mdustrial and domestic demands ; and an ore-cmshmg mil] 
and treatment plant for processing the uramum ore. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) (14102 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Youth Award Scheme. 

It was announced on Feb, 21 that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh had decided to offer an award to young people, 
imtially confined to boys, which would be known as “ The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award ” ; that he had accepted an offer 
from Brigadier Sir John Hunt (leader of the British Everest 
Expedition of 1952) to advise and assist m promoting the 
scheme ; and that Sir John was retiring from the Army to 
take up this appointment. The announcement said : 

‘"lu recent years many people have spoken to the Duke of 
Edmburgh about the increasing need, under modem conditions, to 
provide further opportunities for young people between the ages of 
15 and 18 to achieve a balanced development of their character. 
Emphasis has been given to this problem by a report entitled 
Cxti&ens of Tomorrow, published recently by King George’s Jubilee 
Trust Since 1954 His Royal Highness has been considermg this 
need and the possibility of establishing certain standards, for pro- 
gressive achievement, for which awards might be given. After 
consultmg certain national voluntary youth orgamzations and 
others. His Royal Highness has decided to offer an award for such 
achievements, which will be known as * The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award * 

As a first stop His Royal Highness has accepted the offer of 
certain organizations to conduct limited experiments in the operation 
of a scheme designed to carry out this purpose during a trial period. 
Other bodies may be invited to participate. This experiment is being 
financed as part of the Memorial to King George VI . . . Details of 
the achievements, the standards to be set, and the award itself, are 
being worked out in co-operation with the organizations taking part 
in the experiment , . 

Sir John Hunt said that the award was expected to be made 
for performances in various fields of endeavour — e.g. first aid 
m rescue work, study or craftsmanship, adventurous enter- 
prise, and physical fitness. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. King George VI Memorial Fund, 13596 B.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — ^20th Commimist Party Congress; 
- M. Khmshcliov’s Report on International Situation, 
Internal Developments, and Party Organization. - Ciiti- 
cisms of Stalinist Policy. - Denunciation of Cult of the 
individual.” - Emphasis on Collective Leadership. - New 
Central Committee and Presidium. 

The 20th congress of the Soviet Communist Party was held 
m Moscow from Feb. 14-25, bemg attended by over 1,400 
delegates. The congress approved the sixth Five-year Plan 
{see 14717 A), endorsed the Central Committee’s report pre- 
sented by M. Khrushchov (First Secretary of the party), and 
elected a new Central Committee. 

M. Kdirushchov’s report, delivered m a six-hour speech on 
Feb. 14, dealt with both mternational and internal affairs, as 
well as with developments inside the party. In the section on 
international affairs he rejected the view that war was mevit- 
able, reafiSrmed Soviet support for the prmciple of peaceful 
co-existence, and repudiated the idea that revolution could be 
“ exported.” He also appealed for co-operation between 
Commumst and Social Democratic parties,- and declared that 
m certain countries the transition to Sociahsm could take place 
by parliamentary methods. A summary is given below (cross- 
headings inserted). 

The International Situation. 

Bconomic Development in the U.S.S.R. Comparing the economic 
progress of the Soviet Union with that of the capitahst conntnes, 
M, Khrushchov claimed that between 1929 and 1955 industrial 
output in the Soviet Umon had risen by 1,949 per cent, whereas during 
the same period it had increased m the U.S A by 134 per cent, m 
Bntam by 81 per cent, in France by 25 per cent, m Italy by 94 per 
cent, m Western Germany by 113 per cent, m Japan by 139 per cent, 
and m capitahst conntnes as a whole by 93 per cent. Thus m 26 years 
the Soviet Umon had increased its industrial output more than twenty- 
fold, despite the damage caused by the war, whilst the USA, 
which enjoyed exceptionally favourable conditions, had httle more 
than doubled its production The Soviet Union, he claimed held 
second place m the world m total volume of industrial output, 
whilst m tne production of pig-iron, steel, alnmininm, copper, 
machinery, electricity, cement, and coal it had outstripped France, 
Western Germany, and Bntam, and was steadily catchmg up with 
the United States. 

M. KJirushchov contmued Today it is no longer necessary for 
each Socialist country to develop all branches of heavy industry, 
as had to be done by the Soviet Umon, which for a long time was the 
only Socialist coimtry and existed m a capitalist encirclement. 
Now. when there is a powerful community of Socialist countries 
whose defence potential and security is based on the industrial might 
of the entire Sociahst camp, each European people’s democracy can 
specialize in developmg those industries and producing those goods 
for which it has the most favoui’able natural and economic conditions. 
This creates the necessary pre-requisites for releasing considerable 
resources to develop agriculture and the light industries . . Under 
treaties which it has concluded, the Soviet Union is now helpii^ 
the people’s democracies to build 391 enterprises . . We have 

granted the people’s democracies long-term credits totalling 
21,000,000,000 roubles ou the most favourable terms The Soviet 
Union is also helping friendly countries to orgamze the production 
and peaceful use of atomic onei^. . . . Our country is helping the 
People’s Republic of China to hmld, within one five-year period 
alone, 156 enterprises and 21 separate workshops, supplying industrial 
plant to a total value of about 5,600,000,000 roubles In exchange for 
these deliveries the Soviet Umon is receiving products from China and 
other people’s democracies m which it is interested. . ” 

Tlie Hconomic Situation in Capitalist Countries. M. Khrushchov 
asserted that the capitahst world economy is developmg 
extremely unevenly and has become still more imstable,” and 
attributed the increase in production m the post-war period to the 
following factors : (1) mcreased expenditure on armaments ; (2) the 
favourable situation created for the U.S.A , Britain, and France by 
the temporary removal of German, Japanese, and Itahan competition 
and the acute demand for food and other staple commodities in 
Western Europe after the war , (3) the renewal of capital equipment 
after the war , (4) a fall in real wages in certam countries, accom- 
panied by tnereased output per mdustnal worker. He aflarmed, 
however, that the “ stimulating action of many of these temporary 
factors ” was becoming exhausted 

In support of his contention that “ underlying crisis symptoms 
are evident,” M Khrushchov stated that in the U.S.A commodity 
stocks and consumer credit had reached ” dangerous proportions,” 
and that in a number of ooimtries huge quantities of farm produce 
had accumulated which could not find a market. Western Germany 
and Japan had practically regained their pre-war positions m the 
world market, and a further increase m each country’s exports was 
possible only as a result of fierce struggle against competitors. The 
U S.A. had ” disorganized the world market by carrying on umlateral 
trade, fencing off its market from foreign imports, prohibiting trade' 
with the East, dumping agrioultiiral produce, and resorting to other 
measures which seriously affect other countries.” The problem of 
markets was becoming all the more acute because of the formation 
of the new and growing Socialist world market and the development 


of mdnstry m the former colomal countries, with uhe result that ** the 
struggle for markets and spheres of influence will become stiH sharper 
within the imperialist camp.” After asserting that stiikes and 
industrial unrest had assumed much wider proportions in the 
capitalist countries than m pre-war years, M EIhrushchov suggested 
that “ capitalism is steadily moving towards new economic and 
social upheavals.” 

International Relations. After the war, M. Khrushchov declared, 
the policy pursued by “ reactionary and militarist groups ” in the 
U.S A , Bntam, and France had led to “ war hysteria, an ever- 
increasing arms drive, the establishment of U S. imhtary bases m 
countries thousands of miles from the U S.A , the artificial kindling 
of mternational distrust, the wars m Korea and Indo-China, and 
the organization of such military blocs as NATO, the ^Vestern 
European Umon, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact.” He added : 

The ‘ anti-Communist ’ slogan is agam bemg used as a smoke- 
screen to cover up the claims of one Power to world dommation. The 
new thing here is that the U.S A. wants, by means of blocs and pacts, 
to secure the dominating position m the capitalist world for itself, 
and to reduce aU its partners m the blocs to the status of obedient 
executors of its wiU.” 

On the other hand, M. Khrushchov continued, “ the forces of 
peace ” had been ” considerably augmented by the emergence in 
the world of a group of peace-loving European and Asian States 
which have proclaimed non-participation in blocs as a prmciple of 
their foreign pohcies ” As a result, ” a vast zone of peace has emerged 
in the world, mcludmg peace-loving States, both Socialist and 
non-Sociahst, of Europe and Asia. This zone embraces vast areas 
inhabited by nearly 1,500,000,000 people — that is, the majority of 
the population of our planet ” 

Under the impact of these moontestable facts,” M. Khrushehov 
contmued, ” symptoms of a certam sobermg-up are appearmg among 
influential Western circles. More and more people in these circles 
are realizing what a dangerous gamble war agamst the Socialist 
countries may prove for the development of capitalism. . . Nor is it 
a comcidence that prominent leaders of bourgeois countries with 
increasing frequency frankly admit that * there will be no victor ’ 
in a war in which atomic weapons are used. . . .” 

The Colonial System. M Khrushchov then referred to post-war 
developments m former colomal and semi-colomal countries, mclndmg 
the Chinese revolution and the attamment of independence by India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and other countries, as a 
resalt of which more than 1,200,000,000 people, or nearly half 
the world’s population, have been freed from colonial or semi-colomal 
dependence during the last ten years ” After declaring that ” the 
dismtegration of the imperiahst colomal system now taking place 
Is a post-war development of world historic significance,” he con- 
tmued ” Peoples whom for centuries the oolomahsts have kept off 
the high road of progress . are now undergoing a great process of 
regeneration People’s China and the independent Indian Repubho 
have joined the ranks of the great Powers. We are the witnesses of 
a pohtical and economic upsurge of the peoples of South-East Asia 
and the Arab Bast. The awakenmg of the peoples of Africa has begun 
The national liberation movement has gained m strength m Brazil, 
Chile, and other Latin American countries. The outcome of the 
wars in Korea, Indo-China, and Indonesia has demonstrated that 
the imperialists are unable, even with the help of armed intervention, 
to crush peoples who fight for freedom and independence. . ” 

Alter declaring that “ the contradictions and rivalries between 
the colonial Powers for spheres of influence, sources of raw materials, 
and markets for the sale of goods are growing,” M Khrushchov said * 

The U S.A IS out to grab the colomal possessions of the European 
Powers South Vietnam is passing from France to the Umted States 
The American monopolists are waging sax offensive agamst the 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese possessions in Africa. Once Persia’s 
oil riches were fully controlled by the British, but now they have 
been compelled to share them with the Americans ; moreover, the 
American monopolists are fighting to oust the British entirely, 
American mfiuenoe m Pakistan and Iraq is increasing . ” 

Military aid to the under-developed countries, M Klirushchov 
alleged, was also being used as a ” new form of colomal enslave- 
ment ” which on the one hand enabled ** the American monopolies 
to load up their industry with arms orders ” at the expense of U S. 
taxpayers, and on the other made the receiving States economically 
and pobtically dependent on the U S.A. He added that the Baghdad 
Pact and SEATO were being used to divide the Arab countries and 
the countries of South-East Asia respectively, m accordance with 
” the colonialists’ long-standmg policy of divide and rule 

Soviet Foreign Policy. M Khrushchov observed that for the first 
time since the war a certain relaxation of international tension had 
taken place, which had made the Geneva Conference possible. ” Some 
people are now trying to bnry the Geneva spirit,” he added. ” The 
facts show that certain circles in the West have still not given up 
hope of putting pressure on the Soviet Union and wresting umlateral 
concessions from it. But it is high time to imderatand that such 
calculations are not reahstic. The Soviet Umon has done much to 
bring the positions of the great Powers closer together Now it is 
up to the U.S A., Britain, and France. This, of course, does not mean 
that the Soviet Umon will refuse to make further efforts to ease 
interuational tension and strengthen peace On the contrary . . . 
the Soviet Union will strive with still greater persistence to establish 
confidence and co-operation among all countries, and above aU the 
groat Powers E qual effort and reciprocal concessions are indispensable 
in the relations between Powers. The method of negotiation must 
become the sole method of solving mternational problems.” 
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M. KHiTOsliclioT went on call tor the establishnieiit of a collective 
security system m Europe, the renunciation of the Paris Agreements, 
and rapprochement and co-operation between Eastern and Western 
Germany as a basis for settlement of the German question On the 
question of disarmament, he recalled the Soviet proposals of May 10, 
1955, and the reduction in the Soviet armed forces, and complamed 
that “ no sooner did the Soviet Union accept the proposals of Britam, 
France, and the U S.A. on two stages of disarmament and maximum 
levels for armed forces than the Western Powers began to retract, 
and not only refused to accept the concrete proposals of the Soviet 
Umon hut even disowned their own proposals.’" The Soviet Union 
would nevertheless ** contmue to work to end the arms drive and 
ban atomic and hydrogen Treapons.” 

The estahhshment of firm friendly relations between the two 
biggest Powers of the world, the Soviet Union and the U.S A 
M. Khrushchov went on, would be of great significance for the 
strengthening of world peace If the well-known ‘ five principles of 
peaceful co-existence * wore to underlie the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. A , it would be of truly great importance 
for all rnankmd. . . . Those principles — mutual respect for territorial 
integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, non-mterference m one 
another’s domestic affairs, equahty and mutual advantage, peaceful 
co-existeiiee and economic co-operation — are now snbscnhed to by 
a score of States. We have recently taken new important steps with 
a view to achieving a fundamental improvement in Soviet- American 
relations I have in mmd the proposal for the conclusion of a treaty 
of friendship and co-operation between the Soviet Umon and the 
U.S.A oontamed m Bulganm’s letter to President Eisenhower (see 
14665 A). We w'ant to he friends with the U.S A. and to co-operate 
with it for peace and international security, and also in the economic 
and cultural spheres. We propose this with good mtentions, without 
holding a kmfe behind our baok . . 

As hitherto, we mtend to work for the further improvement of 
our relations with Bntam and Prance. Our countries, as European 
countries, have many common mterests, and above ah a common 
interest in preventmg another war. Both World Wars started m 
Europe Mditarist Germany was their breeding-ground . . It is 
important to recall this, particularly today when a revenge -seeking 
West German Wehrmacht is being created agam with all speed, 
directly endangering the security of all the European peoples. . . . 

The Soviet Union will continue to strive unswervingly for the 
extension and strengthenmg of friendship and co-operation with the 
countries of the East. We note with satisfaction that good, friendly 
relations have developed between our country and the Indian 
Bepubhc, and we are confident that these relations have a great 
future. We acclaim the desire of the peoples of the Arab countries 
to uphold their national mdependence We also heheve that Persia, 
Turkey, and Pakistan will leahze that normal relations with the 
Soviet Union are m keeping with their vital mterests. It is our 
Immutable principle to develop and strengthen friendly relations 
with all countries which, hke us, desire to preserve peace.” 

M. Khrushchov went on to refer to the recent development of 
trade and cultural contacts between the Soviet Umon and Britain, 
France, Sweden, Finland, Norway, and certain other countries, and 
expressed regret that such contacts between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A. were still insignificant.” “Trade,” he added, “should 
play a big part in extending the basis for businesslike co-operation 
between countries. In contrast to the * Let us arm * slogan of the 
North Atlantic bloc, we put forward the slogan * Let us trade.* Our 
new Five-year Plan provides for a substantial extension of trade 
relations, both witb the people’s democracies and with all other States. ” 

Peaceful Co-existence. M. Khrushchov then discussed a number 
of general questions aflfectmg mtemational relations, beginning with 
that of “ peaceful co-existence ” and the “ export of revolution.” 

It has been alleged,” he said, “ that the Soviet Umon puts forward 
the prmciple of peaceful oo-existence merely out of tactical considera- 
tions — considerations of expediency But it is common knowledge 
that we have always, from the very first years of Soviet power, stood 
with equal firmness for peaceful co-existence. Hence it is not a 
tactical move, hut a fundamental prmciple of Soviet foreign policy, 

. . It goes without saying that among Commumsts there are no 
supporters of capitahsm. But this does not mean that wo have 
interfered, or plan to mterfere, m the internal affairs of coimtries 
where capitalism exists. 

“ When we say that the Socialist system will wm in the competition 
between the two systems, the capitahst and the Socialist, this by 
no means sigmfies that its victory will he achieved through armed 
Interference by the Socialist countries m the internal affairs of the 
capitalist countries. Our certamty of the victory of Communism la 
based on the fact that the Socialist mode of production possesses 
decisive advantages over the capitalist mode of production. . . . 
We have always held, and contmue to hold, that the establishment 
of a new social system in this or that country is the internal affair 
of the people of the country concerned . . The principle of peaceful 

co-existence is gaining ever wider intemation^ recogmtion. . . . 
And this is natural, for in present-day conditions there is no other 
way out. Indeed, there are only two ways : either peaceful co-exist- 
©nee or the most destructive wax in history. There is no third way.” 

The ** Inevitability of War.” Discussing whether a third world 
wax was Inevitable, M. Khrushchov said “ There is, of course, a 
Marxist-Lenlnist precept that wars axe inevitable as long as imperial- 
ism exists. This precept was evolved at a time when imperialism 
was an aH-emhracing world system, and the social and political 
forces which did not want wax were weak, poorly organized, and 
thus unable to compel the imperialists to renounce wax. . . At the 
present time, however, the situation has radically changed. Now 


there is a world camp of Socialism which has become a mighty force. 
In this camp the peace forces find not only the moral but also the 
material means to prevent aggression. Moreover, there is a large 
group of other countries, wuth a population running into hundreds 
of rmlhons, which are actively working to avert war The labour 
movement m the capitalist countries has today become a tremendous 
force. The movement of peace supporters has sprung up and 
developed mto a powerful factor. 

* In these circumstances the Leninist precept certainly remains 
in force that, so long as imperialism exists, the economic basis giving 
rise to wars will contmue to exist. That is why we must display the 
greatest vigilance. As long as capitalism survives in the world, the 
reactionary forces representing the mterests of the capitahst mono- 
polies will contmue theix drive towards military gambles and 
agression, and may try to unleash war. But war is not fatalistically 
inevitable. Today there axe mighty social and pohticai forces 
possessing formidable means to prevent the imperialists from 
unleashmg war, and, if they actually do try to start it, to dehver a 
smashing rebuff to the aggressors and frustrate their adventurist 
plans ” 

Forms of Transition to Socialism.. After declaring that the transition 
to Soeiahsm might take a number of forms, M Khrushchov quoted a 
saying of Lenin that “ All nations will arrive at Socialism, hut not all 
will do so m exactly the same way.” This saymg, he observed, had 
been confirmed by the experience of history. “ Alongside the Soviet 
form of reconstructing society on Sociahst hnes, we now have the 
form of people’s democracy. . . Much that is unique in Socialist 
construction is being contributed by the People’s Republic of China. 

In the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, where State power 
belongs to the workmg people and society is founded on public 
ownership of the means of production, specific concrete forms of 
economic management and organization of the State apparatus are 
arising in the process of Sociahst construction. It is probable that 
more forms of transition to Socialism will appear. Moreover, the 
implementation of these forms need not be associated with civil 
war The greater or lesser degree of intensity which the struggle 
may assume, the use or the non-use of violence in the transition 
to Socialism, depends on the resistance of the exploiters — on whether 
the exploiting class itself resorts to violence, rather than on the 
proletariat.” 

“ In this connexion,” M. Khrushchov went on, “ the question 
anses whether it is possible to malio the transition to Sooiahsm by 
parliamentary means No such course was open to the Russian 
Bolsheviks, who were the first to effect this transition . . Smee 

then, however, the historical situation has undergone radical changes 
which make possible a new approach to the question. . . The present 

situation offers the workmg class in a number of capitalist eountnes 
a real opportumty to unite the overwhelmmg majority of the people 
under its leadership and to secure the transfer of the basic means of 
production into the hands of the people. . . . The winning of a stable 
parhamentary majority backed by a mass revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat and all the working people could create for the 
workmg ohiss of a number of capitalist and former colonial countries 
the conditions needed to secure fundamental social changes. In the 
countries where capitahsm is still strong and has a huge military and 
police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary forces will, of course, 
inevitably offer serious resistance There the transition to Socialism 
will be attended by a sharp revolutionary struggle.” 

Principles of Foreign Policy. M Khrushchov concluded the first 
section of his report by laying down the following principles of Soviet 
foreign policy 

(1) To pursue the policy of peaceful co-existence between States, 
irrespective of their social systems, and to work for the establishment 
of confidence between States, with a view to transfonmng the relaxa- 
tion of tension already achieved into a lasting peace 

(2) To strengthen the fraternal relations between the Soviet Union 
and China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Albania, Eastern Germany, North Korea, North Vietnam, and 
Mongolia, and “ to strengthen in every way friendship and oo-opera- 
tion with the fraternal peoples of Yugoslavia.” 

(3) To consolidate Soviet friendship and co-operation with India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, and “ other countries 
which stand for peace ” , to support “ countries which refuse to he 
involved in mihtary blocs ” ; and to develop and strengthen friendly 
relations with Finland, Austria and other neutral eountnes 

(4) To work for an improvement m relations with the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, France, Western Germany, Japan, Italy, Turkey, 
Persia, Pakistan, and other countries with a view to strengthening 
mutual confidence, extending trade, and expanding contacts and 
co-operation in the spheres of culture and science 

(5) To “ expose the activities of the enemies of peace and strengthen 
the country’s defence.” 

The Inteximl Situation. 

Industry and Transport. After eummanzing the achievements of 
the fifth Five-year Plan (see 14717 A), M. Khrushchov dealt with a 
number of technical problems relating to Industry. He sharply 
criticized the Mmistry of Railways, which had carried out only 
58 per cent of its electrification programme under the Five-year Plan, 
and announced that a long-term plan had been approved for the 
electrification of 25,000 miles of railways over the next 15 years. 

M. Khrushchov pointed out that 75 per cent of the U.S.S R.’s 
coal reserves, 80 per cent of its water power, 80 per cent of its timber, 
its prmoipaJ reserves of non-ferrous and rare metals, and gve&t 
resources of chemical raw materials. Iron ore, and building materials, 
were found In the eastern regions, and that the production of coal 
and electricity was cheaper there than In the European parts of the 
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Soviet Umon Within the next ten years,” he stated, “ we must j 
make Siberia a leading producer of coal and electricity, the principal j 
centre of mdustnes consuming a great deal of fuel and powei, « 
especially industries producing aluminium, magnesium, and titani um « 
as well as of the electro-metallurgical, coke by-products, and electro- I 
chemical mdustnes. . . . In 19oo the Urals and Western Siberia I 
produced over 14,000,000 tons of pig-iron. . Nevertheless, every i 
year we have to send several miHion tons of ferrous metals to the 
east from the European part of the U S.S R Hence we must take ! 
resolute steps to speed up the development of the iron and steel 
industry m Siberia, Kazakhstan, and the Far East The task now 
is to create in Siberia, within the next two or three Five-year Plans, 
the country’s third great metallurgical centre, with an annual output 
of 15-20 miUion tons of pig iron . . . The engmeermg mdustry> too, 
has been insufficiently developed m the eastern regions. In the next 
ten years we must establish there new large engmeermg centres 
capable of producmg all kinds of machines ” 

Agriculture. M Khrushchov said that the central committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party had brought to light senous shortcomings 
m agriculture, and had therefore drawn up an extensive programme 
for expanding the output of gram and livestock products T o provide 
greater mcentives for the collective farmers, procurement pnces had 
been raised consideiably , thousands of engineers, teclmicians, and 
party and Government officials had gone from mdustiaal centres to 
work on machine and tiactor stations and collective and State farms , 
and a new planning system had been introduced which had given 
scope to the initiative of the collective farmers. As a result of these 
measures gram production had been 22 per cent higher m 1955 than 
m 1954, and certain mdustnal crops had shown increases of 54 to 
95 per cent, whereas during the period 1950 to 1954 the production 
of gram and industrial crops had haidly risen at all 

M, Khrushchov strongly criticized the agricultural IVIinistries for 
their failure to increase the area under grain, which, he said, was 
almost the same m 1953 as m 1913. In view of this situation, the 
central comrmttee had m January 1955 adopted plans for greatly 
increasing gram production and more than doubhng the ontput of 
the mam livestock products 350,000 people had volunteered to take 
part m the scheme for developing uncultivated land (see 13604 A), 
and m consequence 75,000,000 acres, which were expected to yield 
an annual average of 32,000,000 tons of grain, had been ploughed 
up within two years With a large quantity of marketable wheat 
from these lands, the Government proposed to expand the area 
under maize in the Ukrame and the North Caucasus, where it was 
planned to increase the production of meat, milk, and industrial crops 

To increase livestock production, greater material incentives had 
been offered to collective farmers, and an extensive plan for the 
mechanization of livestock raising and the construction of buildings 
for livestock had been put into effect. As a result, the number of 
cattle had risen by 20 per cent during 1950-55, the number of pigs 
by 114 per cent, the number of sheep by 51 per cent, meat production 
by 30 per cent, milk production by 19 per cent, wool production by 
42 per cent, and egg production by 54 per cent 

Living Standards. During the fifth Five-year Plan (M Khi*ushchov 
stated) the national income had increased by 68 per cent, ireal wages 
by 39 per cent, and the real income of collective farmers by 50 per 
cent- Despite these achievements, however, the supply of consumer 
goods was still inadequate and there was a housing shortage. Pro- 
duction of meat, milk, butter, fruit, and vegetables, and a^o of 
certam high-grade manufactured goods stiU lagged behind the 
growing demand 

M. Klirushohov called for the manufacture of more and cheaper 
labour-saving apphances, such as washmg and sewmg machines , 
an expansion and improvement of public restaurant services , and 
the mtroduction of a school meals service, which would be provided 
free or at reduced prices for the children of lower-paid parents All 
these changes, he observed, would ‘‘ foee millions of women from 
many household chores and enable them to take part m socially 
useful work and pay more attention to bringing up their children. 

Wages. It was proposed to grant a general increase m the wages 
of lower-paid workers, and to take steps to establish a correct 
ratio between the wage level of different categories of workers, 
depending on their qualifications and responsibilities ” There is a 
great deal of disorder and confusion in the system of wages and 
rate-fixing,” M Khrushchov declared “ Payment for the same 
type of work sometimes differs between various bodies, and even 
"Within a single body Alongside the low-paid workers there 
a category— a small one, it is true— m whose wages unjustified 
excesses are tolerated, . . We must work persistently to improve 
and perfect the wage system in all branches of the economy, to 
make wages directly dependent on the quality and quantity of the 
work done by each worker, and to utilize fully the powerful lev^ of 
material incentive in order to raise labour productivity. Part of 
the salaries of engmeers, technicians, and managerial personnel 
should depend strictly on the basic work indices of the particular 
shop, establishment, industry, collective farm, machine and tractor 
station, or State farm. This will be in line with the Socialist principle 
of payment according to the work performed.” 

Working Hours. During 1957-60 a seven-hour day would be 
introduced for all factory, office, and other workers, and a six-hour 
day for underground miners and young people between 16 and^8 
Where conditions made it preferable, a five-day working week, with 
an eight-hour day and two free days, would be introduced. The 
reduction of working hours would not be accompanied by any 
reduction in wages 


Housing. The volume of urban housing construction under the 
sixth Five-year Plan would be nearly double that under the fifth, 
and the rate of construction would rise from year to year- In the big 
cities tbe housing problem was mtensified by the influx of workers 
from other parts of the country — e g. 300,000 people had come to 
work m Moscow during the fifth Five-year Plan To meet this 
problem, the Government proposed to meet the labour needs ^ of 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Elharkov, and other cities by employing 
only members of their present populations, and also to transfer some 
mdustnal establishments to smaD satellite ” towns a short distance 
away from the major cities. Greater assistance would be given to 
people building their own homes, and the manufacture and sale to 
the puhhc of building materials and sets of parts for standard houses 
would be expanded. 


Education. Um versa! seven-year education, M. Khrushchov 
recalled, had been introduced in the towns and the countryside, and 
10-year education in the major cities Umversal secondary education 
would he mtroduced under the new Five-year Plan, and the existmg 
tmtion fees charged in the upper forms of secondary schools, technical 
schools, and universities would he abolished. “ A big shorteommg 
of our school system,” he went on, is that instruction is divorced 
from life to some extent , those who fimsh school are insufficiently 
prepared for practical work. . . . The schools must not only introduce 
new subjects which teach the pupils the fundamentals of technology 
and production, but also accus"bom them to workmg in factories, 
collective and State farms, experimental plots, and school workshops ” 
During the fifth Five-year Plan more than 1,1*20,000 specialists, 
or 72 per cent more than during the fomth Five-year Plan, had 
graduated from colleges and universities In addition, over 260,000 
speeiahsts had graduated from evening and correspondence colleges, 
an increase of 170 per cent over the previous fL' 7 e-yecTir period The 
framing m higher educational estabhshments, however, was too much 
divorced from practical experience m production, and it was necessary 
that students should acqmre this experience in factories and in 
collective and State farms while pursuing their studies 

The Union Republics. Turnmg to the question of relations between 
the various nationahties of the XT S.S R , M Khrushchov cited 
statistics to illustrate the economic and cultural progress made by the 
formerly backward nationalities of the Soviet Union Compared with 
1913, gross output m Kazakhstan had increased by 33 times, m 
Georgia by 27 times, in Kirghizia by 37 times, in Armema by 41 times, 
and in Tajikistan by 24 times. The number of speeiahsts with a 
higher education, as compared with the pre-war period, had increased 
by 380 per cent in Kazakhstan, 480 per cent m Kirghizia, and 340 per 
cent in Tajikistan and Moldavia. The rapid progress of these 
Repubhes, however, had given rise to certain problems 

In the past, practically all enterprises m certam Republics had 
been managed through Union Mimstries, but this system required 
revision m view of the development of industry and the rise m 
educational standards m these Republics Already the steel and coal- 
mining industries of the Ukrame, the oil mdustry in Azerbaijan, and 
the non-ferrous metals mdustry m Kazakhstan had been trans- 
ferred to Republican Ministries, and the result had been “ a noticeable 
increase in the initiative shown by the republican organizations 
Further steps must be taken in the same direction 


The fact that the incomes of collective farms m certam Republics 
were far higher than in others had given nse to criticism. Although 
Lt was necessary to encourage production of certam crops, such 
encouragement must be applied with the knowledge and approT?^ 
of all the Republics, and M. Khrushchov therefore proposed the 
establishment of an Economic Commission of the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties of the Supreme Soviet. This body, composed of representatives 
of all the Republics and of prominent economists, would study the 
expenditure of labour In the production of particular crops, and on 
that basis make recommendations for procurement pnces of £^i- 
oultural produce. Its recommendations would then be discussed m 
the various Repubhes, and, if approved, would be submitted to the 
appropriate legislative and executive bodies 

Whilst stressing the necessity for centrahzed planning, M. 
Khrushchov said that the RepubHos should decide for themselves, 
withm the limits laid down by the Union’s national economic Plans, 
the concrete problems of developing particular branches of their 
economy” Careful consideration must be given to the distinctive 
features of the various Repubhes, and to the differences between 
them m the guidance of their economic and cultural development. 

Bureaucracy. M Khrushchov reported that dnrmg the last two 
years the number of persons employed m pubho admimstration had 
been reduced by 750,000. Too many 

Mimstries and other bodies, however, continued to sit m their 
offices, time in paper work and bureaucratic correspondence, 

and it was necessary to conduct ** a moat ruthless struggle against 
the Intolerable ©vil of red tape ” 

The Security PoUce. Referring to the activities of Beria and his 
associates, M Khrushchov said that they had attempted to “jemove 
the State security agencies from the control of the nnd th 

Soviet Government and put them above the party and 
ment,” and had ” fabricated false charges 

citizens ” The central committee had investigated the Leningrad 
sase” (see 13978 D) and ''a number of other questionable cases, 

^ —4. n/VTixrlAl.An nA.n 


sen rehabilitated. 

" The central oommlttee has drawn important oonduai^ 

11 this ” M Khrushchov continued. Proper control by the P^arty 
ad^the Government has been established over the work of the St^te 
KJuhSy ^encies. A considerable amount of work has been done to 
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sfepengtheii the State security agencies, the courts, and procurator’s 
offices hy putting m tried and tested people. The supervisory powers 
of the Procurator’s Office have been completely re-established and 
strengthened. Our party, State, and trade union orgamzations must 
vigilantly ensure that Soviet laws are observed, expose everyone 
who violates Socialist law and order and the rights of Soviet citizens, 
and sternly call a halt to the slightest manifestation of lawlessness 
and arbitrariness. . 

The Coinmimist Party. - Denunciation of ** Cult of the 
individual.** - Emphasis on Collective Leadership. 

In that section of his report dealing with the Soviet Communist 
Party, M. Khrushchov laid emphasis on collective leadership and 
denounced “ the cult of the individual.’* “ The core of the party/* 
he declared. “ is not a group of men bound by personal relations or 
mutual advantage. It is a worlmig collective of leaders whose 
relations are based on ideas and prmciples permitting neither of 
mutual forgiveness nor of personal antagonism Whenever it has 
been found that a party leader has made mistakes m his work, the 
central committee has unanimously taken the necessary steps to 
correct these mistakes. The work of party organizations and 
mdividuals ... is subjected to criticism, without fear or favour, at 
plenary meetmgs of the central committee. . . *’ 

“ It is of paramount importance/’ M, Khrushchov declared, “ to 
re-estabhsh and strengthen in every way the Leninist principle of 
collective leadership . . . The central committee . . vigorously 

condemns the cult of the individnal as alien to the spirit of Marxism- 
Lemmsm. To make a hero and miracle-worker of a particular leader 
belittles the role of the party and tends to reduce its creative effort. . .** 

M. EIhrushchov said that the central committee had ** found it 
necessary to correct some people who mtroduced confusion in certain 
clear issues,” referrmg in this connexion to the “ erroneous formula- 
tion ” that the Soviet Union had so far laid only the foundations of 
Socialism (see 14622 D). Some ** hotheads,” on the other hand, had 
begun to “ compile a detailed time-table for the transition to Com- 
mumsm,*’ with the result that “ a negligent attitnde to the Socialist 
principle of material incentives began to take root.’* Others had 
erroneously argued that priority for heavy mdustry had been essential 
only at the early stage of Soviet economic development, and that 
“ the only 30 b now was to force the pace of the development of light 
industry. ...” 

M. Khrushchov stated that the party’s membership numbered 
7,215,505, of whom 6,795,896 were full members and 419,609 candidate 
members. This was nearly three times the membership at the time 
of the 18th congress in 1939, and 333,000 more than at the time of 
the 19th congress m 1952. The Young Communist League had over 
18,000,000 members. 

Discussion on M. Khruslxcliov’s report, in which 51 delegates 
took part, continued until Feb. 20. An outstanding feature 
of the speeches was the emphasis laid on collective leadership, 
as opposed to “ the cult of the individual,” by a number of 
members of the Central Committee, and notably by M. Mikoyan 
(First Deputy Premier), who outspokenly criticized certain 
features of Stalin’s policies. A practical example of the applica- 
tion of this principle was given on Feb. 16, when M. Khrushchov 
requested delegates not to applaud party leaders whenever 
they entered the conference hall. 

Ai. Alikoyan described the congress as the most important since 
the death of Lemn, and added : “ The principle of collective leader- 
ship is fundamental for a party of the Leninist type, yet for nearly 
20 years we had in fact no collective leadership. The cult of the 
individual, which had already been condenmed by Marx and, by 
Lenin, had flourished, and this could not fail to exert an extremely 
negative influence on the situation inside the party and its activities ’* 
The restoration of “ Lentmat methods of leadership ” during the 
past three years [i e. smce the death of Stalm] had enabled the 
central committee to reveal the mistakes and shortcomings which 
had accumulated during past years,” notably in foreign policy. As a 
result of these mistakes, M. Mikoyan said, we too were to blame 
for increasing tension,” the Yugoslav questiou being a case m pomt 

M. Mikoyan went on to ontioize as Incorrect Stalin’s statement 
in his Economic Problems of Socialism that the volume of production 
in the Western countries would contract, adding that some other 
statements in this work also needed “critical re-examlnation.” 
After calling for a new history of the party to replace Stalin’s Short 
Histoiy, M M:ikoyan declared : “ Scientific work in the sphere of 
the history of our party and Soviet society is perhaps the most back- 
ward sector of our ideological work. Books on the history of party 
organizations, such as those in the Caucasus and Baku, In which the 
facts were juggled, in which some people were arbitrarily glorified 
and others not mentioned at all, in which secondary events were 
raised to undeserved heights and more important events were 
mininuzed, in which the direeting role of the central committee of 
the Party was belittled, until recently enjoyed currency with us, and 
even served as indisputable standard worlra [This passage apparently 
referred to Beria’s history of the Bolshevik orgaaaization in the 
Caucasus, written in 1939.] Some complex and contradictory events 
of the civil war of 1918-20 are explained by certain historians not 
by changes in the relations of class forces at different periods, but by 
the alleged treacherous activities of individual party leaders of that 
time, who were unjustly declared enemies of the people many years 
after the events described.” As an example of Communists who 
had thus been slandered, M- Mikoyan mentioned Stanislav KZassier 
(formerly Communist Party secretary in the Ukralpe) and Vladimir 


Antonov -Ovseyenko (the leader of the military committee which 
carried out the Bolshevik revolution tu Leningrad), both of whom 
were believed to have been executed m 1938. 

Marshal Zhukov (Defence Minister) said that it was absurd to 
believe that m any future war nuclear weapons could be confined to 
front-line tactical use. He gave a warning that m the event of an 
atomic attack hy the USA, hydrogen and atomic bombs would be 
dropped on American territory- The Soviet armed forces, he stated 
had at their disposal “ atonuc and thermo -nuclear weapons and 
powerful rocket and jet equipment of various types, mcluding long- 
distance rockets ” Beferring to the reduction of the Soviet armed 
forces by 640,000 men, he said that no further reductions were 
planned, as the Western Powers had not followed smt. 

M. Molotov (Foreign Minister) declared that “ we are not in- 
frequently still prisoners of the habits and conventions formed in 
the past, before the second World War,” and “ not infrequently 
suffer from lack of appreciation of the new possibihties which have 
opened before us m the post-war period ” This, he declared, was 
true of the work of the Foreign Mimstry* which had failed to appreciate 
the importance of the “ eolomal liberation movements ” and the 
“ world peace movement.” He expressed his desire for an improve- 
ment in U S. -Soviet relations, and observed that “ the forthcoming 
visit of the leaders of our country to Britam offers a new opportunity 
to bring about a better mutual understanding and to make joint 
efforts m the direction of further easing international tension.” 

Commentmg that the French Government had expressed a wish 
to improve Franco-Soviet relations, and had shown a particular 
mterest in the problem of disarmament, he stated that “ we shall 
make efforts jointly with France to brmg about a deflmte advance 
in the solution of this problem,” and remarked that “ the strengthen- 
ing m the position of the democratic forces in the last [French] 
elections will further this ” After condemning “ the cult of the 
mdividuaJ,” he observed that “ never before has the central com- 
mittee of the party and its Presidium been so actively concerned in 
foreign pohoy as in the recent past,” referring in this connexion 
to Marshal Bnlganm’s and M Khrushchov’s visits to Yugoslavia 
and India. 

President Voroshilov announced that a revised Penal Code would 
soon he submitted to the Supreme Soviet ; stated that the powers 
of the Procurator’s Office to ensure the rights of citizens and strict 
observance of the law by Government departments had been 
reinforced ; and called for a wide campai^ of education and 
enlightenment to make citizens aware of their legal rights Bills 
dealing with the proposed increases in wages and pensions, the 
seven-hour day, the revision of the labour code, and procedure for 
the recall of deputies, would also be submitted to the Supreme Soviet. 

Marshal Bulgamn presented a report on the sixth Five-year Plan 
in which he recapitulated its major objectives in the spheres of 
industrial and agricultural development, etc. (see 14717 A). 

The congress unanimously approved the draft of the new 
Five-year Plan on Feb. 24, and adopted a resolution approving 
M. Khrushchov’s report. In particular it endorsed his appeal 
for stable and friendly relations with the Western Powers ; 
reaffirmed his theses that war was not inevitable, and that 
each country would arrive at Socialism in its own way, which 
would not necessarily mvolve civil war ; expressed support 
for collective leadership ; and condenmed “ the cult of the 
individual.” 

The congress was addressed by a number of foreign Com- 
munist leaders, including Marshal Chu Teh (the Clunese Vice- 
President), M, Rakosi (First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party), M. Chervenkov (the Bulgarian Prune Minister), 
M. Gheorgiu-Dej (First Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party), M. Maurice Thorez (general secretary of the French 
Conmiunist Party), Signor Togliatti (general secretary of the 
Italian Commumst Party), Mr. Harry Pollitt (general secretary 
of the British Communist Party), and Seiiora Ibaruri (“ La 
Pasionana,” the Spanish Communist leader). The Yugoslav 
Lea^e of Communists was represented by an observer, whilst 
President Tito sent a message m which he referred to the 
“ gradual and continual improvement ” in relations between 
the two countries. 

On Feb. 26 the congress adopted a resolution instructing the 
Central Committee to draft a new party programme, and 
elected a new Central Committee of 133 full and 122 “ candi- 
date ” (i.e. non-voting) members. The Central Committee 
elected its Presidium and Secretariat on the following day. 
Details of the membership of these bodies are given below. 

The Presidium. The 11 fuU members of the former Presidium 
were all re-elected, viz., M. Khrushchov, Marshal Bulganin, President 
Voroshilov, M Kaganovich, M Molotov, M- Mikoyan, M. Malenkov, 
M. Pervukhm, M. Saburov, M. Suslov, and. M. Kirichenko, mm 
K aganovioh, Pervukhln, and Saburov all hold the rank of First 
Deputy Premiers in the Council of Ministers, whilst M. Kirichenko 
is First Secretary of the Ukrainian Oommunist Party. 

The following were elected candidate members of the Presidium : 
M. Shvemik (chairman of the Council of Trade Unions), M Shepilov 
(editor of Pravda), Marshal Zhukov (Minlater of Defence), Mme 
Fkaterina Furtseva (First Secretary of the Moscow Conamimist 
Party), M. Brezhnev (First Secretary of the Kazakhstan Cn mim iTiiat 
Party), and M. Mulchlitdlaov (First Secretary of the Uzbekistan 
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Coimnimist Party). Of these, only M Shvemik (who was also elected 
chairman of the Control Committee, the body responsible for party 
discipline) had previously been a candidate member of the Presidium 
Mme. Fnrtseva (46), the wife of the Soviet Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, IS the mother of two children, a chemical engmeer by profession, 
and a deputy to the Supreme Soviet , the youngest member of the 
Presidium, and its first woman member, she was elected to the 
Central Committee for the first time. 

Former candidate members not re-elected were M. Ponomarenko 
(Soviet Ambassador to Poland), M. Melnikov (Minister for Con- 
struction in the Coalmining Industry), and M. Bagirov (the former 
Chief Minister of Azerbaijan, and First Secretary of the Azerbaijan 
Communist Party). 

The Central Committee. Of the 255 members of the Central 
Committee, 102 were elected for the first tune, whilst 83 of those 
elected at the 1952 congress were not re-elected New members 
included M. Duderov (Minister of Internal Affairs), M Kucherenko 
(a Deputy Premier), M. Matskevich (Minister of Agriculture), M. 
Zademidko (Mimster for the Coal Industry) Marshal Moskalenko 
(Commander of the Moscow military district), and M. Bobrovnikov 
(mayor of Moscow). M Gromyko (First Deputy Foreign Mimster), 
formerly a candidate member, became a fuU member, but M Melnikov 
and M Fadeyev (the novehst, and secretary of the Soviet Writers" 
Umon), who were formerly filQ members, reverted to the status of 
candidate members. 

Former members not re-elected mcluded M Kruglov (the former 
Minis ter of Internal Affairs, who had been a member of the central 
committee since 1934), M. Gorshenin (Mimster of Justice), M 
Chesnokov (formerly editor of the party organ Communist), Professor 
2jhdanov (son of the late M. Andrei Zhdanov), M Zasyadko (formerly 
Mini ster for the Coal Industry), M. Simonov (the well-known writer), 
and M. Dyichev (head of the Press department of the Foreign 
Ministry). 

A notable feature of the new committee was the reduced repre- 
sentation of the armed forces and the police and security forces. 
Full members mcluded Marshals Kornev, Vassilevsky, and Sokolovsky, 
whilst the candidate members included Marshals Timoshenko, 
Chuikov, and Bagramyan, Admiral Gorshkov, and Air Chief Marshal 
Zhigarev, C -in-C. of the Soviet Air Force Marshals Vershinin and 
Meretskov, Generals Malinin and Bogdanov, and Admirals Kuznetsov, 
Basisty, and Yumashev were not re-elected The police and security 
forces had only three representatives on the now committee, compared 
with ten on the former committee. 

The Secretariat. M. Khrushchov, M Suslov, M. Shepilov, M. 
Belyaev, M. Pospelov, and M Ajcistov were re-elected to the Secre- 
tariat, whilst M Brezhnev and Mme. Furtseva were elected to this 
body for the first time. 

As M. Klirushchov had suggested m his report, the Central 
Committee appointed on Feb. 28 a special bureau to co- 
ordinate the activities of the party organizations m the Russian 
Soviet Republic, and to ensure “the more efficient handlmg 
of economic and cultural questions ” in the R.S.F.S.R. The 
bureau mcluded M. Klirushchov, who was elected chairman, 
M. Yasnov (Cliief Minister of the Russian SoAuet Republic), 
and MM. Kapitonov, Kozlov, Ignatov, and Kirilenko (First 
Secretaries of the Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky, and Sverdlovsk 
party organizations respectively). 

Unlike the 15 non-Russian republics, the Communist Party 
of the Russian Soviet Republic (which comprises three-quarters 
of the territory and over half the population of the Soviet 
Union) had hitherto never had a separate organization, but had 
been admmistered directly by the Central Committee. 

(Soviet Weekly - Tunes - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Pans - New York Times) (Prev. rep- 19th Congress, 12709 A ; 
Presidium, 14333 E ; Russian Soviet Republic, 14701 B.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — Trade PoUcy. - Increased Free 
Market Beef Exports. 

The Australian Mimster for Prunary Industry (Mr. McMahon) 
announced on March 11 that Bntam had agreed that Australia 
might freely export an additional 5,000 tons of beef to any 
destination in the current financial year, thus raising the 
maximum quantity available for free shipment to other 
coimtries under the 15-year meat agreement from 10,000 tons 
to 15,000 tons, Mr. McMahon said that beef prices in the 
U.K. were at an unsatisfactory level and that Australian 
exporters would now have more opportunity to explore possi- 
bilities of sellmg to better advantage elsewhere. 

{Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) 

(Prev. rep. I 325<5 C ; 1 X 779 A.) 

B. HUNGARY. — Release of Professor Baranyai. 

It was announced in Budapest on Feb. 26 tliat Professor 
Jusztin Baranyai, one of the six defendants tried with Cardinal 
Mindszenty in 1949, had been pardoned by a decree of the 
Hungarian Presidential Council. It was also announced that 
eight other Church dignitaries (unnamed) had been released 
from prison. Professor Baranyai had been sentenced to 15 
years’ imprisonment on charges of conspiring against the State. 
{Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. r^. 14315 D ; 9880 A*) 


C- UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - New 
Allocation of Responsibilities among “ Shadow Cabinet.** 
- Elections to National Executive Committee. 

A new allocation of “ specialist ” responsibilities among the 
members of the Opposition front bench (the Labour “ shadow 
Cabinet ”) was announced on Feb. 14, involving the foHowmg 
changes from those announced in July 1955 (see 14323 A) : 

Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food : Mr, T Williams, Mr. F. T 
Willey, Mr. A J. Cliampioii. Colonial Office * Mr A. Bevau, Mr 
A. CJreech Jones Commonwealth Relations * jMt A. Creech Jones 
Air Ministry Mr G de Freitas. War Office ■ Mr. J. Strachey 
Ministry of Supx)ly . Mr. G Brown. Education Mr. M Stewart, 
Miss Margaret Herbison. Fuel and Power and Atomic Energy 
Mr. L. J. Callaghan, Mr. H Neal Home Office I^Ir K Younger, 
Mr. A Greenwood. Labour and National Seriice 3Ir. G. Brown, 
Mr. F Lee Scottish Office . Mr T, Fraser, A Woodbum. 
Transport and Civil Aviation : Mr. G R. Strauss, Mr E Davies. 
Treasury and Boaid of Trade . Mr H Wilson, 'Mi' D Jay, Mr A. 
Bottomley, Mr P. Gordon-Walker. Works : Mr A. Greenwood. 

Specialist responsibilities not mentioned above remained un- 
changed — e g. Mr Robens and Mr Younger remamcd the Labour 
Party’s “ specialists ’* on foreign affairs 

The reallocation of responsibility for special subjects among 
the Opposition front bench was made necessary by the election 
of Mr. Gaitskell as leader of the Labour Party and of ^Ir. 
Griffiths as deputy leader. The most important changes were 
the selection of Mr. Harold Wilson (assisted by Mr. Douglas 
Jay, Mr. Bottomley, and Mr. Gordon-Walker) as the Labour 
Party’s prmcipal spokesman on Treasury matters, vice Mr. 
Gaitskell, and of Mr. Aneunn Bevan (assisted by Mr. Creech 
Jones) as the party’s principal spokesman on Colonial affairs, 
vice Mr. James Griffiths. 

Two vacancies on the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party were filled on Feb. 22 by the election of Mr. 
Sydney Silverman, M.P., and Mr. R. W. Casasola, president 
of the Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers. 

Mr. Silverman was elected to the constituency party section of 
the N.E C. in place of Mr. Griffiths, who became ex-off icto member 
of the Executive as deputy leader of the Labour Party Mr Casasola 
was elected to the trade umon section of the N B.O m place of Mr. 
Frank Cousins, who was elected to the General Council of the T U.O. 
on the same day. [The T.U.O.’s rules forbid any person from bemg a 
member of the N.E.O. and the General Council at the same time, 
andMr. Cousins therefore had to resign from the former body,] Both 
Mr, Silverman and Mr. Casasola were runners-up in the constituency 
party and trade umon sections when the N.E.O. was elected at the 
last party conference. 

The vacancy on the General Council of the T.U.C. was 
caused by the death of Mr. A. E. Tiffin (59), who had succeeded 
the late Mr. Arthur Deakm in May last as general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Umon (see 14336 C). 
Mr. Cousins had succeeded Mr. Tiffin as acting general secretary 
of the T.G.W.U.— (Daily Herald) (X4680 A 5 14323 A.) 

D. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, — Atomic Physics, - 
Discovery of Anti-Proton, 

The Umversity of California and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission announced on Oct. 19, 1955, that a new atomic 
particle, the “ negative proton ” or “ anti-proton,” had been 
produced and detected m the nucleus or core of the atom with 
the aid of the new 1,000,000,000 electron-volt accelerator at 
the University of California. The A.E.C. annoimcement said 
that the discovery was a “ major development ” which “ may 
inaugurate a new era of nuclear physics,” whilst Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence (director of the radiation laboratory at the Umversity 
of Cahfornia, and Nobel Prizewinner for his invention of the 
cyclotron) described the creation of the “ negative proton ” as 
“ a major fundamental achievement m physics ” which might 
be “ a milestone on the road to a whole new realm of discoveries 
in high-energy physics.” Although the existence of the anti- 
proton ” had been predicted by theorists over 20 years ago, 
it had never hitherto been detected, (New York Times) 

E. INDIA. — Press. - Harijan Weeklies to close down. 

The three Harijan weekhes founded by the late Mahatma 

Gandhi — Harijan (English), Harijan Bandhu (Gujerati) and 
Hanjan Sevak (Hindi) — closed down as from March 1. It had 
been decided to discontinue their publication because of the 
heavy losses incurred — stated to total over Rs. 150,000 (over 
£10,000) since 1950, and Rs. 30,000 in 1955 alone— and the 
decline m the papers’ circulation. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

F. WESTERN GERMANY. — Bank Rate increased. 

The Bank Deutscher Ldnder announced on March 7 an 
increase in the West German bank rate from 3| to 4J per cent. 
The increase — ^the second in eight months — ^was designed to 
counteract the mcreasing volume of bank credits in con- 
nexion with the prevailing trade boom and wage increases. 
(Frankfurter AUgemeine ZIeitung) (Prev. rep. 143^8 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Security in the Public 
Services. - Findings of Conference of Privy Councillors. - 
Acceptance by Government. 

A Government statement on the findings of the Conference 
of Pnvy Councillors on Securitv in the Public Services was 
published as a Winte Paper (Cmd. 9715) on March 8 . The 
conference had been appointed by the Prime Minister m 
November last as a result of the public disquiet arising from 
the Burgess - Maclean case (see 14571 A). The WTute Paper 
emphasized that it Vy'ould not be m the pubhe mterest to publish 
the full text of the Conference’s report, or to make faiown all 
its recommendations ; it therefore confined itself to giving 

the substance of the report is so far as it can properly be 
made pubhe, mcludmg a number of specific recommendations.” 
The text is given below. 

“ . . , Tiie report starts by an analysis of the general nature of the 
security risks with which this country is faced today The Conference 
point out that, whereas once the main risk to be guarded against was 
espionage by foreign Powers earned out by professional agents, 
today the chief risks are presented by Communists and by other 
persons who for one reason or another are subject to Coinmunist 
influence. The Co mmun ist faith overrides a man’s normal loyalties 
to his country and induces the behef that it is justifiable to hand over 
secret information to the Cornmumst Party or to the Commumst 
foreign Power. This risk from Commumsts is not, however, confined 
to party members, either open or underground, but extends to 
sympathizers with Commumsm. 

“ At one time the Fascist ideology also presented considerable 
security risks. Although today the chief nsk is that presented by 
Communism, the security arrangements instituted m 1948 were 
directed, and will contmue to be directed, agamst Commuiiisin and 
Fascism alike. In this paper, for convemence of brevity, the term 

Co mm umsm ” is used to cover Communism and Fascism alike. 

One of the chief problems of security today is thus to identify the 
members of the British Communist Party, to be informed of its 
activities, and to identify that wider body of those who are both 
sympathetic to Communism, or susceptible to Communist pressure 
and present a danger to security. Thereafter steps must he taken to 
see that secret information is not handled by anyone who, for 
ideological or other motives, may betray it H.M. Government agree 
with this broad analysis and wfll continue to base their pohoy on 
preventing persons of this nature from havmg access to secret 
information. 

“ Agamst the background of this general analysis . . . the Conference 
address themselves to an examination of the Government’s security 
arrangements. Their main conclusion is that there is nothing 
organically wrong or unsound about those arrangements. They 
make, however, certain recommendations, the purpose of which is 
to strengthen the system m some respects. H.]VC. Government propose 
to give effect to all the recommendations which the Conference have 
made. The report of the Conference deals with the public services 
generally But it is implicit in the report that the Conference recognize 
that m certain areas of the public service — ^notably in the Foreign 
Service, the Defence field, and the Atomic Energy Organization — ^the 
need for strmgent security precautions is greater than elsewhere. 
H.M. Government accept this view. 

“ Some of the recommendations of the Conference deal with what 
may be called the relation between security risks and defects of 
character and conduct. The conference recognize that today great 
importance must he paid to character defects as factors tending to 
make a man unrehahle or expose him to blackmail or mfluence by 
foreign agents There is a duty on Departments to inform themselves 
of serions failings such as drunkenness, addiction to drugs, homo- 
sexuality, or any loose living that may seriously affect a man’s 
rehahility. There is a natural reluctance to make adverse reports on 
colleagues, and nothing could be worse than to encourage tale-bearmg 
or malicious gossip. Nevertheless, it is important to impress not 
only on Heads of Departments but on supervisory officers generally 
that it IS their duty to Imow their staff and that they must not fail 
to report anything which affects security. This covers both evidence 
which suggests Co mm unist associations or sympathies, and also 
serious defects or failmgs which might jeopardize the security of the 
section of the pnbhc service in their charge. The Government accept 
this recommendation, although they recognize that the measures 
necessary to give effect to it wiU require very careful consideration. 

“ While confinmg themselves to the security aspect of these defects 
of character and conduct, the Conference also record the view that 
in mdividual cases, or in certam sections of the public service, a 
serious character defect may appropriately be the deter mining factor 
in a decision to dismiss a particular individual or to transfer 'him to 
other work The Conference also recommend that it should be 
recogmzed that the fact that a public servant is a Communist not 
only bars Ms employment on secret duties, but may also In some 
Departments have an unfavourable effect on his prospects of 
promotion, 

** The Conference also make a series of recommendations wMoh turn 
on the risk presented by those In regard to whom there is no evidence 
that they are themselves members of the Communist Party, but 
evidence exists of Communist sympathies or of close association with 
members of tho Communist Party. The Conference is of the opinion 
that, in decidmg these difficult and often borderline cases, it is right 
to continue the practice of tilting the balance m favour of offering 
greater protection to the security of the State rather than in the 


direction of safeguarding the lights of the mdividual. They lecom- 
mend that an mdividual who is hvmg with a wife or husband who is 
a Communist or a Commumst sympathizer may, for that reason 
alone, have to be moved from secret work, and that the same principle 
should be apphed m other cases of a like nature. 

“ The Conference recognize that some of the measures which the 
State is driven to take to protect its secuntj' are m some respects 
alien to our traditional practices Thus, m order not to imperil 
sources of information, decisions have sometimes to he taken without 
revealing full details of the supportmg evidence Again, it is some- 
times necessary to refuse to employ a man on secret duties, or in 
those cases where no alternative work can he found for him m the 
pubhe service, to refuse to employ him at all, because after the 
fullest investigation doubts about his rehabihty remam, even although 
nothmg may have been proved agamst him on standards which woifld 
be accepted in a Court of Law. The Conference agree regretfully 
that these coimter-measures, although they are distasteful m some 
respects, are essential if the security of the State is to be ensuied. 
But they recogmze that it is also important to convince pubhe 
opinion that the measnies taken and the procedures m force will not 
be exercised unreasonably For this reason the Conference approve 
the Tribunal (commonly known as the Three Advisers) set up m 
1948 to hear appeals from civil servants threatened on security 
grounds with transfer from secret duties or, when that is not practic- 
able, with dismissal from the Service. This machinery should 
contmue , and the person whose contmued employment in Govern- 
ment service is called m question on account of Communist association 
or sympathies wiU be able to have his case considered by it. The 
Conference also recommended that the terms of reference of the 
Three Advisers should be widened so as to enable them to present 
a fuller report to the responsible iMimster. . . 

“ Two other matters should be mentioned. The first is that the 
Conference considered whether additional statutory powers should 
be sought to enable the Government to detain suspects or prevent 
them from leaving the country. The Conference point out that, 
while an individual can be arrested on suspicion that he is about to 
attempt to convey secret information to a foreign Power, he must be 
brought before the courts on a charge without delay. The time 
required to collect evidence upon which a charge can be based is often 
long, and the Conference dismiss any suggestion that power should 
be sought to detain persona for an unlimited period without preferrmg 
charges agamst them, on the grounds that this would run counter to 
this country’s traditional principles of individual freedom, and would 
be most unlikely to be approved by Parliament m time of peace 
They also come to the conclusion that legislation which would permit 
arrest and detention, without a charge being preferred, for a short 
specified period, say 14 days, would not be much help The Conference 
also consider that the withdrawal of a passport could not be rehed 
upon to prevent a U.K. citizen in connivance with a foreign Power 
from leaving the country For these reasons the Conference recom- 
mend that no additional powers should be sought to detain suspects 
or prevent them leavmg the country 

“ The second matter is that the Conference reviewed the existmg 
procedures for the security of secret Government contracts involving 
persons outside Government employment The Conference have 
considered whether persons subject to these procedures should be 
given the same right as is enjoyed by persons m the public service 
of having their case considered by the Three Advisers. The Conference 
recogmze that this is a difficult matter, but are m favour, if suitable 
arrangements can be made, of access being given to the same tribunal 
m certain types of cases They recommend, however, that m the first 
instance this matter should be discussed with the National Joint 
Advisory Council. Arrangements for such discussion to take place 
are being made.” 

Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons on 
March 8 that the Government had decided to give effect to 
all the proposals made by the Conference of Privy Councillors. 
(Cmd. 9715 - Times) (Prev. rep. 14699 A ; 14571 A.) 

AUSTRALIA. State Elections in New South 
Wales and South Australia. 

Elections for new State legislatures were held in New South 
Wales and South Australia on March 3 . In New South Wales 
Mr. Cahill’s Labour Government was returned to office with a 
reduced majority, the state of the parties in the new Assembly 
bemg as follows (position at the dissolution in parentheses) : 
Labour, 50 (56) ; Independent Labour, 1 ( 2 ) ; Liberals, 27 ( 22 ) ; 
Country Party, 15 (14) ; Independent, 1 ( 0 ). 

In South Australia the Liberal and Country Party coalition 
government led by Mr. Playford was returned to office with 
21 seats. Labour winning 15 and three being won by Indepen- 
dents. There was only one change in party representation, 
Labour winnmg a seat from an Independent. Mr. Playford 
had completed 17 years as Premier of South Australia on Nov. 5 , 
1955 — a record for any Australian State Premier. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) (13160 A.) 

G. COLOMBIA. — Outlawing of Cn mnuTnlaty^ r 

A decree outlawmg all forms of Communism was issued on 
March 4 by the Colombian Government. It provided that any 
individual found guilty of Communist activities would be 
liable to five years imprisonment, together with deprivation 
of civil rights for ten years.— (New York Times) (14524 C.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION— 
The Kariba Scheme, - £30,000,000 Contributioii by 
Copper-xniniiig Companies. - Increased Cost of Scheme. 
- Economic Developments in the Federation. - Mineral 
Production in 1955. - Loans for African Development. 

The Federal ^Munster of Finance (ilr. Maemtyre) announced 
in the Federal Assembly on Feb. 22 that £38,000,000 of the 
amount needed for the Knnba scheme had been promised 
within the Federation. Of this amount, the eopper-minmg 
companies would contribute £80,000,000, the British South 
Africa Company £4,000,000, and Barclays Bank (Domimon, 
Colomal, and Overseas) and the Standard Bank of South 
Africa £2,000,000 each. Mr. Maemtyre added that if overseas 
hnance was available to the extent anticipated, the minmg 
companies’ contributions would mean that a substantial 
margm ” would be available for other projects, mcluding railway 
development. 

The Minister explained that the mining companies had offered to 
contribute £20,000,000 to a special Government loan, at per cent, 
and in addition were prepared to accept a surcharge on Kariba 
power consumed by them o\"er the penod 1961-67, which would 
yield a further £10,000,000 He stressed that this offer — ^which he 
described as “ probably without parallel m the history ot any country’s 
development ” — ^was particularly significant at a time when the 
British Bank Rate had been raised to 5 i per cent ” Mr. Maemtyre 
added : “ It not only ensures that a reasonable part of the cost of 
Kanba will be met from local resources, but it goes far beyond this 
if overseas resources for this scheme are mobilized m the way that 
I expect. The mines’ contributions will not only help to finance 
Kanba but will also leave a substantial margm available for other 
proiects, among which the reauirements of the Rhodesian railways 
have an important place. . . In addition to this assistance from the 

copper mimng industry, I am glad to say that for Kariba the British 
South Africa Company has agreed to lend £4,000,000, Barclay’s 
Bank £2,000,000, and the Standard Bank of South Africa £2,000,000 

It was explamed m a Wiite Paper pubhslied on the same 
day that four copper-mmmg compames were concerned in the 
offer, two of them bemg associated with the Anglo-American 
Corporation group and two mth the Rhodesian Selection 
Tru^. The former two (Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Ltd. and the Rhokana Corporation) had agreed to take up 
loan stock to the value of £6,750,000 and £4,250,000 respectively, 
whilst the latter two (the Mufuhra Copper Mines Ltd. and Roan 
Antelope Copper Mmes Ltd.) had offered to subscribe for 
£5,000,000 and £4,000,000 worth respectively. The total 
amount to be subscribed by each company will be spread over 
five years, beginnmg m July 1956. 

Statements on the copper-mining companies’ offer were also 
made on Feb. 22 by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of the 
Anglo-American Corporation, and by Mr. R. L. Pram, chairman 
of the Rhodesian Selection Trust. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer said that the copper-mining industry 
‘‘ had for some years been handicapped by power scarcities,” and 
recognized that it was in its interests to help the Government in 
securing the capital for a scheme which would piovide all the 
industry’s requirements and additional supplies for other develop- 
ments in the Federation.” Mr. Prain stressed that the decision to 
mvest in the Kariba scheme was a natural consequence of the 
acceptance by the copper-mmnig companies of the fact that the 
future of copper-mimng in Rhodesia is inextricably bound np with the 
future prosperity of the Central African Federal State, and that, as 
the largest industrial enterprise m this area, we are called upon to 
accept a special responsibility ” 

Sir Malcolm Barrow (Federal Minister of Power) announced 
in the Federal Assembly on Feb. 27 that the estimated cost of 
the first stage of the Kariba scheme had risen from about 
£54,500,000 to £79,414,000, and that of the full scheme from 
about £85,000,000 to £113,234,000. He explamed that the 
Government proposed to make various amendments to the 
scheme as conceived in 1954 by the French consultants, which 
would have the effect of increasing the power output by 
1,150,000,000 kw. hours to 7,650,000,000 kwh. Accordingly, 
the estimated cost per unit of power, delivered at the mam 
sub-stations, would show a progressive decline from 0.869d. 
per unit in 1961 to 0.283d. per unit m 1972 

The Federal Hydro-Electric Board announced at the end 
of February that it had awarded a £8,500,000 contract to the 
British firm of Richard Costam Ltd. for the provision of 
housing accommodation at Kariba for about 1,100 Europeans 
and 5,000 Africans, together with schools, roads, a temporary 
power station, and a hospital. In August last the Board had 
awarded a contract for a 690-ft. footbridge over the Zambesi 
at Kariba to the British firm of Dorman, Long and Co. 

Plans to move about 30,000 Africans from the northern side of the 
Kariba basin and about 20,000 from the southern side were annonneed 
"by the Governments of Northern and Southern Rhodesia respectively 
in November and December, 1955. The Southern Rhodesian Native 
Affairs Department stated on Dec. 3 that the Africans would be 


i re-settled m the Sebtmgwe and Wankie districts (mvoivmg the 
bmidmg of about 400 miles of road to open up these areas), and that 
a Native Comnussioner had been appomted to co-ordinate the work. 
On Feb 20, 1956, it was stated that about 5,000 Africans were 
expected to have been removed from the northern side of the Zambesi 
by the end of 1956, and that the work of moving Africans from the 
southern side was expected to begm in August. 

The settmg up of a committee to consider possible uses for the 
150-mile lake which would be formed by the construction of the 
Kariba dam was announced by Sir Malcolm Barrow on Feb. 27- 

Construction began in July last of a power transmission line 
from Le Mannel power station, now bemg built on the Lualaba 
River (Belgian Congo), to the copperbelt area- The trans- 
mission Ime — the longest and highest-voltage line in Africa — 
will supply the copperbelt durmg the critical period before the 
Kanba scheme comes mto operation, its constiuetion being 
the result of an agreement between the Rhodesia Congo Border 
Power Corporation (a whoUy-owmed subsidiary of the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust and the Ajuglo-Amencan Corporation groups) 
on the one hand, and the Belgian Government and the Union 
Minima du Haut Katanga on the other. The Rhodesia Congo 
Border Corporation will build the section from the copperbelt 
to the border, whilst the section from Le Marmel to the border 
wiU be constructed by the Union Mini he du Haut Katanga. 
The transmission Ime is expected to be completed by March, 
1956, and the copper mmes are expected to receive their first 
supplies from Le Marmel by the end of the year. 

Other recent mdustnal developments in the Federation are 
summarized below : 

Iron and Steel Industry. Discussions took place in London in August 
1955 between tbe Southern Rhodesian Ministers of Roads and 
Irrigation (Mr. G. Elhnan-Brown) and of the Treasury (Mr. C- J. 
Hatty), on the one hand, and British financial and mdustnal interests 
on the other, on the development of the Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Commission’s Que Que works (see 9100 A) so as to increase their 
production from the present 50,000 tons of pig-iron annually to about 
200,000 tons. Mr EUman-Brown and Mr. Hatty subsequently 
announced that the proposed expansion would require a capital 
investment of about £6,000,000, and that the transfer of the Com- 
mission’s undertakmg to private enterprise was under consideration. 
If the expansion plans went ahead, it was hoped that eventually 
it would be possible to export about 100,000 tons of pig-iron annually 
to the ITmted Kmgdom. 

On July 27, 1954, Mr. EUman-Brown had announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. S. M Pechey, chairman of the local board of Barclays 
Bank, as chairman of the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Commission. 
The Munster’s announcement was made m the course of a statement 
in the Southern Rhodesian Parhament on the report of a Committee 
of Inquiry into the working of the Iron and Steel Commission* The 
Committee of Inquiry had found that the Commission’s ” present 
unsatisfactory position” was due to the failure of tbe board of 
directors to imtiate managerial controls, especially over capital 
expenditure, and to the management’s inability ” to give direction 
and effectiveness to decisions.” It recommended (1) the replacement 
of the Board by a new one, with a chairman of " outstanding 
personality and busmess capacity ” , (2) a complete overhaul of 
the Commission’s admimstration, and of operational and com- 
mercial arrangements, with a view to securing maximum efBcienoy 
and economy at all levels ; (3) the writing-off of £1,1 48 000 from the 
Commission’s capital account and the waiving by the Government 
of loan mterest for three years ; (4) the completion of current 
development as soon as possible, and an increase m production up 
to the maximum economically possible with existing plant. 

Mr. EUman-Brown stated that the Government had accepted all 
the Inquiry Commission’s recommendations and would ask Parliament 
to authorize the financial recommendations in due course He also 
stated the Mr Garfield Todd (the Prune Minister) had undertaken 
negotiations with the Commonwealth Development Corporation 
dnrmg a recent visit to Britain, and that it was probable that this 
body would be prepared to provide the Iron and Steel Commission 
with £1,000,000 of additional capital for current development. 

Coalmining Industry. The Wankie Colliery Company announced 
on Nov. 19, 1956, plans to increase its output from the existing level 
of about 4,500,000 tons annually to 5,000,000 tons annually by the 
end of 1956. It was stated that the capital invested in the Wankie 
mmes had increased from under £2,000,000 in 1948 to over £9,000,000. 

Fertilizer Industry. It was announced on Nov. 29, 1955, that 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries (Rhodesia) Ltd. would 
shortly extend their Rodia factory, near Salisbury, at a cost of over 
£3,000,000, in order to bring its output of fertilizers up to 150,000 tons 
annuaiy, and thus make the Federation independent of imported 
fertilizers. 

Mineral Production. The total value of all imnerals produced in 
the Federation in 1956 was about £141,000,000 (£120,500,000 in 
Northern Rhodesia and £20,500,000 in Southern Rhodesia) Of the 
total for Northern Rhodesia, copper accoimted for £113,000,000 and 
zinc for £2,500,000. Of the Southern Rhodesian total, base minerals 
made up £13,906,816, gold £6,582,146, and silver £24,693, the largest 
individual item being asbestos (£7,061,831). 

Although the value of minerals produced in Northern Rhodesia 
in 1955 was £23,000,000 greater than in 1954, less copper was pro- 
duced, mainly owing to a stnke of African workers in the copperbelt, 
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and to shortages at fuel In Sontliern Rhodesia the Talne of mineral 
production as a whole constitntec^ an all -tune record, but the value 
of gold produced declined by £104,860, as compared with 1954. 

Atomic Energy. It was announced in December last that the 
U.K. Atomic Energy Authority had opened an ofidce m Sahshury to 
advise the Federal Government on materials for the production of 
atomic energy, and to give assistance to prospectors and mining 
companies. 

It was announced on March 15 that the Governments of 
Northern Rhodesia and of Nyasaland had accepted offers by 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group of loans totalling 
£3,000,000 (£2,000,000 for Northern Rhodesia and £1,000,000 
for Nyasaland) for rural African development. 

Explaining the companies" reasons for makmg this oSei, :Mr Pram 
said that they considered that they had a duty to help redress the 
state of unbalance which their activities had helped to create m the 
Federation. On the one hand the copperbelt was attractmg Afiicans 
from all over the Federation with its present prosperity and modem 
amemties ; on the other, the rural areas were bemg weakened by 
the dram on manpower. Redressmg the situation must mvolve large 
expenditure on capital works, which were unlikely to produce any 
return except on a long-term basis. 

The loans, of which the Roan Antelope and Mufuhra com- 
panies wiU provide £1,500,000 each, will be interest-free 
until June 30, 1960, when the Government will have the 
option of repayment m cash or the issue of 4^- per cent negoti- 
able bonds redeemable at their option at any time up to 20 
years of issue. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury - 
Times - Fmancial Times) (Prev, rep. Kariba Scheme, 
14x51 C ; Rhodesia-Congo Power Line, 13 149 A ; Wahkie 
CoUiery, 10434 A ; Que Que Steel Worlw, 9100 A ; Mineral 

Production, 13463 B.) 

A. PRANCE - UNITED KINGDOM. — M. Pineau’s 
Criticisms of Western Policy. - Eden-Mollet Discussions 
at Chequers. - Anglo-French Disarmament Plan. 

In a speech on March 2 to the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion in Pans, the French Foreign Munster (M. Pmeau) said 
that he was in “ profound disagreement ” with the policy 
pursued by the Western Powers durmg the past few years, 
particularly m the Middle East and Far East. His speech, 
which attracted wide attention m Britain and America as 
well as in France, is summarized below. 

“ I must state first of aH,” said M. Pmeau, ** that there is really 
no common Anglo-French-Amerioan policy in the world today. 
That has been shown m what, for us, is the most important area — 
North Africa We are undej^oing there an ordeal m which the 
Anglo-Saxon world cannot be disinterested. I do not hide the fact 
that we have made mistakes. But the present problem is no longer that 
of colomaJism. In Algeria ... we have the feeling that behind certam 
forms of insurrection and propaganda there is a desire on the part 
of certam Powers to inherit what France may have to abandon ” 
With regard to the situation m the Middle East, M Pmeau said that 
if France had been consulted about the Baghdad Pact, Britam might 
have avoided some of the conseq.uenoes which had now arisen. 
Si m ilarly, if the U.S.A. had co-operated fuUy with Prance m Vietnam, 
the situation in Indo-Chma would have been different. 

Alter expressing Ms “ profound disagreement with the pohcy 
followed by the Western Powers durmg the past few years,’" M. 
Pineau continued * “We have made a tremendous mistake in 
thmktng that problems of mtemational security were the only problems 
with which we had to deal. Of course we need security, of course we 
need armies* but must we harp all the time about military strength ^ 
Between two forms of propaganda — one which thinks only in mihtary 
terms and of security at any price, and one which offers a chance of 
peace, however remote — ^public opinion will side with those who 
offer peaceful solutions, even if they are not sincere, and not with 
those who talk only of military solutions. . . Criticising recent 
SEATO naval exercises in the Gulf of Siam, M. Pmeau added * 
“Do you think, in this atomic age, that people will be impressed by 
the manoeuvres of a few ships ? The tour of India by Bulganin and 
Khrushchov was more important, since it promised economic aid 
which corresponds more with the needs of the [Asianl people.” 

“ Two attitudes are possible towards the * Iron Curtain " countries,” 
M. Pineau continued. “ Either we make total war against them — a 
policy which, I am happy to say, has been abandoned — or we strive for 
co-existence. If the Western countries m definitely accept the 
position in which Commumst propaganda can spread unchecked, 
without any chance of Western propaganda penetrating to the 
Communist countries, then the Western world wili sooner or later be 
submerged by that propaganda On the other hand, if the Iron 
Curtain were raised, the Communist countries would not he insensible 
to the propaganda of freedom. In that case an Immense prospect 
wbold be opened up to us. I shall systematically direct French policy 
towards cultural exchanges between East and West. I want to 
oonvlnoe our Auglo-American friends of the need to revise our foreign 
policy. The policy of war has been ruled out. It is now a question of 
pursuing a policy of peace so as to ensure the triumph of our common 
ideal of justice* equality, and freedom.” 


It was announced on Marcli 5 that the French Prune Minister, 
M. Guy jMollet, had accepted an invitation from Sir Anthony 
Eden to visit Britam for “ an exchange of 'vnews on the mter- 
national situation.” Both in Britain and m France the invitation 
was linked with M. Pmeau’s criticisms of Western policy, the 
Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times commentmg that 
“ the immediate cause of the mvitation, ivlneii was issued at 
short notice, was the speech of M. Pmeau to the Anglo-American 
Press Association.” 

M. Mollet accordmgly visited Chequers (the country residence 
of the British Prime Minister) on March 11-12 as the ^est of 
Sir Anthony Eden, with whom he had private discussions on 
the mtemational situation. No other Ministers took part m 
the conversations. The foUowmg communique was issued by 
the British Foreign Office at the end of M. Moliet’s visit : 

“ In the course of cordial and intimate talks the two heads of 
Government exchanged views on the mam mtemational problems 
which at present preoccupy the British and French Governments. 
In particular, they reviewed questions concerning relations between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc, disarmament, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

“This survey enabled the two heads of Government to affirm their 
wide agreement and to strengthen their jomt pohcy. They reaffirmed 
them attachment to the Atlantic alliance and them mtention to 
maintam and reinforce the common front of the free nations They 
emphasized them common desire to make progress with general and 
controlled disarmament and the importance they attach to the 
forthcoming meeting of the U N. Sub -committee on disarmament, 

“They recognized that both them countries have world- wide 
responsibilities which they are seeking to carry out m the mterests of 
the peoples concerned. In that spmit they welcomed the course of 
the negotiations regarding Morocco and Tunisia. M Mollet conveyed 
to Sir Anthony Eden his gratitude for the recent statement m which 
H.M. Ambassador in Pans expressed H.M. Government’s support and 
encouragement in regard to developments in Algena [see footnote] . 

“As regards the Middle East, M. Mollet and Sir Anthony Eden took 
into account the talks now bemg held m Washmgton regarding action 
under the Tripartite Declaration. They reaffirmed them desire to 
see an end of the Arab -Israel conflict, the estabhshment of a stable 
peace, and the welfare and progress of all countries in the area. 
They emphasized the necessity of giving increased importance to 
economic action in the Far East, the Middle East, and Africa, notably 
within the framework of the regional organizations to which either 
of them countries belongs. They agreed on the need for close and 
continuing consultation with a view to furthermg their joint pohoies.” 

On returning to Paris on March 12, M. Mollet said that he 
and Sir Anthony were m fullest agreement on all matters 
discussed, and had put the question of disarmament “ at the 
head of their preoccupations.” 

M. Mollet disclosed that he and Sir Anthony had studied a dis- 
armament plan which M. Moch (the French representative) would 
present at the next meeting of the U N Sub -committee on disarma- 
ment, and which took mto account both the Western and the Soviet 
proposals so far presented Certam British suggestions for improving 
the French plan had been examined, and had been referred jomtly 
to M. Moch and Mr. Nutting (British Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs). “ In a few days* time,” M. Mollet added, “ there will be 
a Franco-British disarmament plan* and everything leads us to hope 
that it will have the complete support of the United States. ...” 

The French Prime Mmlster emphasized that the reference in the 
official commimiqub to “close and continuing consultation"" was not 
meant to be hmited to France and Britam alone, but also meant 
consultation with the U S.A. and other interested nations whenever 
necessary. He added that he had expressed to Sir Anthony the 
French Government’s reserves ” about the Baghdad Pact, which 
remamed unchanged. 

It had been announced on March 2 — a few hours before 
M. Pmeau’s speech — ^that M. Mollet and M. Pmeau would pay 
an official visit to Moscow in May, at the mvitation of the 
Soviet Government. The mvitation had originally been 
extended to M. Faure and M. Pmay (the former French. 
Premier and Foreign Mmister), but the visit had not been paid 
at the time because of the Soviet Government’s action in 
supporting the Arab-Asian resolution for a (iebate on Algeria 
in the U.N. General Assembly (see page 14464). 

(Le Monde, Pans - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

Note. The remarks by Sir Gladwyn Jebb (H.M. Ambassador in 
Paris) referred to in the joint statement were made at a press luncheon 
in Paris on March 6 Speaking of Communist tactics “ to exploit 
internal conflicts in the capitalist world,” Sir Gladwyn declared : 
“ The best means of checking these insidious manoeuvres is to adjust 
oneself to the current of history (de s^adaT^ter au courant de Vhxstovre) 
It is for this reason that we in Britam welcome the solutions applied 
by Prance to the problems of Tunisia and Morocco — solutions which 
are admirable and worthy of a great modern nation. We likewise 
welcome the determined efforts which France is making to brmg about 
a hberal and generous settlement In Algeria, which will take account 
of her interests as a great Power. France is entitled to expect from 
her ally across the Channel support and encouragement in these efforts*, 
and she will receive them. — (Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — House of Commons 
Debate on Middle Eastern Situation after Dismissal of 
Glubb Pasba. - Opposition Criticism of Governments 
Middle East Policy. - Defeat of Opposition Motion. 

A full-scale debate on the Middle Eastern situation, with 
particular reference to the situation created by the dismissal 
of Glubb Pasha from the command of the Arab Legion in 
Jordan, took place in the House of Commons on March 7. 
The debate, which was characterized by heated exchanges 
between the Government and Opposition, was opened by Mr. 
Nutting (Mimster of State, Foreign Office) in the absence of 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Seiwyn Lloyd, w’ho w^as visiting the 
jMiddie Eastern countries at the time. 

Mr. Nutting said that Bntish officers had “ a long, proud and happy 
association” with the Arab Legion since it was founded m 1920, 
and General Glubb had given 26 years of devoted service to the 
Arab cause Under his command the Legion had expanded from a 
small body of about 1,500 men into a well-equipped and well-trained 
force of about 21,000 — one of the most efficient and effective flghtmg 
forces in the Middle East. After recaUing that substantial sums of 
British money were voted annually to support the Legion, Mr. 
Nutting contmued • 

** The Bntish Government have provided more than £50,000,000 
[to Jordan] during the last nme years In addition, we are pledged 
under the Anglo- Jordanian Treaty to go to Jordan’s aid if she is 
attacked, and we have mamtamed air and ground forces m Jordan 
to provide for her defence. We have, therefore, fulfilled the spirit 
and the letter of our obligations The summary dismissal by the 
Jordan Government of General Glubb and the other British officers, 
without consultation with the British Government, can hardly be 
said to fulfil the spirit of Jordan’s obligations to us. The provisions 
of the treaty cannot be fulfilled unless there is fuU and continuous 
consultation between Jordan and the United Kingdom upon all 
matters essential to the defence of Jordan. 

" A state of uncertainty exists for the remamiug British offloem 
as a result of the treatment received by those dismissed I am sure 
the House will feel that the Government acted correctly in asking 
that all those stfil m executive commands should be relieved. Mean- 
while, it is no secret that one of the essential elements in. our 
co-operation with Jordan has been the mamtenance of the Arab 
Legion as an effective defence force. The effect on the Legion’s 
efficiency of these sudden changes m its command may well he 
serious. That is one of the most important factors the Government 
must weigh m considering their future policy and relationship with 
Jordan It has always been our purpose to train as many Arab 
officers as possible to take positions of responsibility, but there are 
still few who have the necessary experience to take over the higher 
commands. 

” The Government do not underestimate the gravity of the 
situation which has arisen We are consulting with our albes, and 
the House will not expect me to announce drastic new decisions 
before the consultations have been completed. There are many grave 
issues thrown up by these changes in Jordan — issues which reflect 
a wider situation than that of Jordan, and which must be judged 
against the wider background of the whole Middle East. No-one 
can deny that we are passing through a difficult and troublesome 
phase in our relations with Arab national feeling. The cause of this 
lies partly in history and has been aggravated by the bitterness of 
Arab hostility towards Israel. We shall not find a quick remedy 
for these ills, more especially as there are third parties pouring poison 
into the wound and doing their best to increase hostihty against all 
we stand for. 

** Our policy is based on the Baghdad Pact and the Tripartite 
Beolaration We stand firm and four-square by the Baghdad Pact 
and have no intention of abandoning our fnends who have jomed 
in it with US. Our mterests and theu-s — apolitical, strategic, and 
economic — ^make it imperative that we should stand together as we 
do, and as we shall continue to do, in defence of the Middle East 
against aggression from without. At the same time we intend to 
use the economic institutions of the pact to promote trade, teehmcal 
assistance, and development. ...” 

After refuting as complete and arrant nonsense ” a recent 
statement by Mr. Bobens (the Labour Party’s specialist in foreign 
affairs) that the Baghdad Pact had provoked Soviet intervention m 
the Middle East, Mr Nutting declared : The Soviet move fi.e. the 
supply of arms to Egypt] was a calculated and carefully planned 
action to stir up trouble in tbe Middle East and undermine Western 
influence. To those who say that the Baghdad Pact constitutes a 
major threat to peace in the Middle East, I say that the opposite is 
the truth. It is proving an effective instrument for the peace of the 
Middle East ” 

Turning to the dispute between tbe Arab States and Israel, Mr. 
Nutting continued : -‘I must frankly admit that while our efforts 
continue to try to bring about an Arab-Israel settlement, there is no 
progress to record. We have fulfilled, and will continue to fulfil, our 
obligations under the Tripartite Declaration. We are consulting with 
the U.N. Secretary-General on whether the machinery for truce 
supervision can be improved and, if necessary, expanded. We have 
repeatedly said we will support General Bums in any extension of 
the Truce Supervisory Organization he considers necessary. The 
Foreign Secretary, speaking on Feb. 24, threw out the idea of some 
additional measures to increase the preventive effect of the existing 
U.N. machinery. These ideas are being examined by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with General Bums. 


We are sometimes told that the Tripartite Declaration is not 
enough, and that we must give a treaty guarantee to Israel within 
her present borders That proposition has come many times from 
the Opposition, but I wonder whether Labour members have fully 
thought out the implications of such a step. It would be committing 
this country to the permanent recognition of a frontier which is 
not agreed, which results from an armistice and not from a peace 
treaty, and which is bitterly opposed by all the Arab States. The 
Government cannot be expected to give a gnarantee which would 
amount to recognition m perpetmty of the existmg armistice line 
It would, m effect, he the biggest step we could take away from a 
peace settlement. 

" It is one thing to say that we would oppose the alteration of a 
truce line by force — ^because that would mean a fresh outbreak of 
war — ^but qmte another to say that we would recognize in perpetuity, 
and undertake to mamtam, a frontier about which the parties are 
in violent disagreement. We have said, and I repeat, that we stand 
ready to guarantee an agreed settlement. The Umted States have 
taken exactly the same Ime. If the Opposition say they are not 
asking for recognition in perpetuity of the existmg armistice lines, 
but that they want a guarantee of those armistice hnes, that is 
precisely what the Tnpartite Declaration lays down — ^and that is 
precisely the obligation to which we are committed and which we 
shall fulfil.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lab ) intervened to ask : ** If the Tripartite 
Declaration protects these frontiers, including the frontiers of 
Jordan, why did we need a special treaty with Jordan to supplement 
that guarantee ? If it be the case that it is light to have a separate 
treaty and a specific guarantee in the case of Jordan, how can it be 
wrong to have a separate treaty and a specific guarantee in the case 
of Israel ?” 

Mr. Nutting replied . “ You ask me why we concluded the Anglo- 
Jordan treaty of 1948 and why we did not conclude a treaty with 
Israel You [the Labour Party] were in power m those days and 
not us. JMr Momson has got his history a httle wrong : the Anglo- 
Jordan treaty was made in 1948, the Tripartite Declaration m 1950. 
Why is it suggested that the Tripartite Declaration is such an meffeo- 
tive affair? I do not pretend it pleases everyone, but this Declaration 
and the declared intentions of its signatories to carry it out have 
prevented a farther outbreak of war between Jews and Arabs, That 
is what the Declaration was intended to do, and in that it has 
sncceeded for the last six years.” 

Bef erring, m conclusion, to the question of arms deliveries to the 
Middle East, Mr Nutting said : “ I can assure the House that, 
despite all the difficulties which have confronted the Tripartite 
Powers in keeping a check on dehveries, a balance of strength has 
been mamtamed up to date. We have never sought to deny that the 
Communist arms deal with Egypt may, in due course, upset this 
balance, but we do not beheve that situation has yet arrived. We 
and our allies are convmcod that the safety and security of Israel 
does not lie in entering upon an arms race in the Middle East. This 
might well end up with Israel being surrounded by hostile neighbours 
armed to the teeth. The safety and security of Israel must be found 
in estabhshing normal relations with her neighbours- That is one of 
several reasons why we consider a settlement so imperative, and we 
shall continue to concentrate on that. We and our American allies 
are takmg every step open to us to strengthen the uneasy peace 
which exists between Israel and her Arab neighbours. ... We stand 
by our obhgations We offer genuine help, friendship , and co-operation 
to all nations m that area. Wherever and whenever necessary, we 
shall strengthen our interests and build up those who are our true 
friends Whatever the setbacks, whatever the disruptive forces which 
are ranged against us, we shall continue that policy of building on 
strength, confident that this will brmg eventual stability and peace 
to the whole of the Middle East ” 

Mr. Hugh GaJtskell (Leader of the Opposition) said that whatever 
the Opposition’s criticisms of the Government for its handling of 
the Middle East situation, it in no way wished to belittle the achieve- 
ments of General Glubb He (Mr. Gaitskell) had met General Glubb 
three years ago and had been impressed by his moderation, wisdom, 
and calmness. One of the features of this situation,” Mr. Gaitskell 
continued, “ is the degree of unanimity in the British press about 
the significance and probable consequences of Glubb Pasha’s dis- 
missal It is agreed that this increases the danger of war between the 
Arab States and Israel, Glubb Pasha and ias fellow-officers have 
exercised a restraimng influence upon the Arab Legion and the 
pohoy of Jordan. The Foreign Minister of Israel told me that three 
years ago. For the past 18 months the Arab Legion has been actively 
engaged in trying to prevent infiltration [mto Israeli from the Jordan 
side of the frontier, and has attempted to exercise control over the 
Jordan National Guard. . . . There is real danger that we shall find 
ourselves, if the subsidy continues, subsidizing and maintaining a 
force which may go mto action against Israel, and in a situation in 
which we may have to go to the defence and assistance of Israel. 
That is a highly contradictory situation. . . 

Mr. Gaitskell declared that the dismissal of General Glubb and 
the other British officers had ** struck a severe blow at our prestige 
in the whole Middle East, and to the prestige of the whole Western 
alliance ” Moreover, the consequence of General Glubb’s dismissal 
will make it extremely probable that Jordan will now go into the 
anti-Baghdad camp.” Since the Government had repeatedly declared 
that they based their policy on the hope of an Arab-Israel settlement 
and on the Baghdad Pact, it was undeniable that these events must 
be regarded as constituting a major setback to the Government’s 
policy. Accordingly, it was clear that there must be a reassessment 
of British policy in the Mldffie East. 
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Tn the Opposition’s view (3ilr Gaitskell continued) the Baghdad 
Pact itself had contributed materially to the present situation 
Whilst no obiection could be taken to the pact itself, since it was a 
voluntary defensive arrangement between Turkey, Iraq, Persia, 
Pakistan, and the UK., the Government’s mistake had been to 
attempt to convert it mto an mstrmnent of :]^Iiddie Eastern policy. 
By doing so they had provoked violent opposition from the Arab 
States ; and, secondly, violent opposition m Jordan itself when an 
attempt had been made to force her mto the pact. Declaring 
that the House had never heard the full story of General Templer’s 
mission to Jordan, Mr Gaitskell asked whether it was true that the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff had gone to Amman with 
instructions to offer a substantial mcrease in the Arab Legion withont 
any guarantee that it would remam xmder British control, m return 
for Jordan’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact ? Furthermore, the 
Opposition took the view that the Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech, 
with its impheation of substantial concessions by Israel and appease- 
ment ” of the Arabs, had been a grave error ” and had given an 
impression of utter confusion.” 

After declaring that the Opposition could not accept the Govern- 
ment’s reliance on the “ arms race ” argument. Mi’. Gaitskell con- 
tmued : To say * we will deprive one side of the opportunity of 

purchasing arms ’ when the other side is free to get as much as it 
likes, and defendmg it bj saying ‘ we do not want to participate 
in an arms race,’ reminds me of nothing else than the non-mtervention 
agreement in Spam. The real reason why they [the Govei*nment] 
have refused to allow Israel to purchase so far even quantities 
of arms necessary for her defence is fear of Arab resentment. That 
kmd of weakness makes no impression upon the Arab peoples. 
Either we stand by the tripartite agreement, and m that case we 
are bound to allow Israel enough arms for self-defence, or we do 
not If we intend to stand by it, we must make our position abund- 
antly plam to the Arab States and give up this policy of trying to 
appease them by our pohoy towards Israel. The tripartite agreement 
must be upheld If you intend to carry out the tripartite agreement, 
you must allow Israel arms to balance those received from Czecho- 
slovakia by Egypt. The Foreign Secretary has said that this would 
upset the balance, but to say it has not yet upset the balance 
makes one wonder how many more MIG fighters have to be dehvered 
to Egypt Have we to wait another year or two while Egypt 
builds up an overwhelming force before we try to maintam 
the balance ? . ” 

After emphasizing that the solution of the Middle Eastern problem 
was essentially a U.N affair, which involved the Soviet Union as a 
member of the Security Coxmcil, Mr. Gaitskell continued : “ In 
deciding policy m the Middle East, we should first of aU settle what are 
our real mterests there, and what are our commitments Three thmgs 
must be accepted as co m mitments or mterests of an over-ridmg 
character Firstly, our commitments imder the Tripartite Declaration 
to guarantee the temporary armistice frontiers. That carries with 
it the essential condition that we maintain the balance of arms between 
the two sides An alliance with Israel ? We do not see that there 
is anything mconsistent with that and the Tripartite Declaration. 
That is something the Government should at least give serious 
consideration to in the hght of recent developments 

Secondly, the supply of oil We get nearly 50 per cent of our oil 
from Kuwait, some from Persia, and some from Iraq. We make a 
mistake if we jump to the conclusion that the Arab States with oil 
reserves are going to be desperately anxious to sell them to anyone 
else. I do not believe, short of a big political change in that part 
of the world, that the danger that we should be cut off from oil is 
nearly so great The third objective is that we cannot accept that 
these territories, with oil reserves which are very important to us, 
should come under Russian control This is a vital interest of ours 
I do not believe that the Arab Governments are m the least anxious 
to allow the Oommumsts to come m and control their territories 
For these reasons we certainly cannot just clear out and wash our 
hands of the whole area. We could not trust the Russians to keep 
out if we disappeared. . . 

What should our immediate policy be Should we, for instance, 
reinforce our troops in Jordan^ I take the view that we should only 
do that if it is necessary to protect British lives I would strongly 
urge the Government not to attempt by military force to impose a 
poRoy on Jordan If the Jordan Government wish to break their 
alliance with us, if they wish to link up with Eg 3 T)t and the neutralist 
bloc, they should be allowed to do so. We must have . . . immediate 
talks with Jordan about the position under the treaty. It would be 
unwise to repudiate the treaty. It has not, of course, been broken 
teobnioally by the dismissal of General Gluhb, but it would be 
impossible to continue with the subsidy under the new situation. It 
may he that the money — and it is quite a substantial sum — could be 
made available for economic development and the settlement of 
Arab refugees as part of a general settlement. The third essential is 
surely to settle the ridiculous and absurd dispute between the British 
and American oil companies It is ridictilous because we all know they 
are interlocked, so the way they are playing against each other in 
that part of the world is absurd. I would like to see a wider plan 
emerge from any discussions between the companies under which 
both the Arab Governments concerned and the oil companies would 
subscribe to a large fund for the economic development of the whole 
area. 

The ban on arms for Israel must be lifted This does not mean 
any spectacular sale of arms. Israel should he allowed to buy the 
necessary weapons on terms with which they can match, if need 
he, the new arms Egypt is now obtaining. It means Centurion tanks 
— ^whloh they have never been given, although Egypt has had them 


from us— and modem fighters. There is a lot to be said for Bntam 
and America making a declaration of Middle 

bnes I have tned to mdicate— saymg what we care about and that, 
apart from that, we have no wish to stifle or restrain Arab nationahst 
sentiments, and, indeed, are only too anxious to help in the economic 
development of the aiea IVe must do a great deal more about 
our propaganda m that cart of the world. hen Mr. Bulganin and 
Mr Khrushchov come here in Apiil I hop© the Government will 


“ Before the Prime Mimster went to Washmgton I warned him 
that we were genuinely critical of the IMiddle Eastern p obey of the 
Government, and that we could not support him if that pohey 
contmued. We hoped that Washington would produce a ch^e 
It has not done so There has been nothmg— just maction MJat has 
happened in Jordan confirms our view that the policies of the Govern- 
ment were wrong and dangerous and, for this reason, I have not 
hesitated to criticize the Government today But I reco^z^hat 
the duty of the Opposition is to be constructive I beg the Prime 
IVImister to take these proposals seriously. Lookup at the state of 
the world and, m particular, the condition of the estem alliance, 
one cannot feel anything but anxious aud gloomy There are s^ns 
of division and separation, and a loss of that unity which existed 


“ There is desperate need for a lead which will both rally the 
democratic forces and restore their unity and, at the same time, 
give the reassurance we mnst give to the uncommitted countries 
that our policies are progressive and peaceful I hope the Govermient 
will give that lead or else make way for one that can and will 
Captain Charles Waterhouse (C ) — the leader of the Suez group 
of Conservative M P.s who opposed Bntam’s evacuation of the 
Suez Canal — said that no-one knew the real position in Jordan . it 
might well be that King Hussem was no longer a free man and that 
a mihtary junta had taken over He added * “ Egypt has been the 
trouble-maker in the IMiddle East for a long time . . She has stirred 
up hatred where no hatred existed. She should be told and if the 
Umted Nations will not do it, the British Government might well 
it — that the Suez Canal is going to be free, and that in future there 
IS to be no more interference with British or any other shipping 
The time for turning the other cheek to our enemies has passed. In 
some parts of the world we have to have the courage to disagree 
with a nation in an action she has taken, to stand by our friends, and 
to denounce oui enemies Britain is still powerful and on occasion 
our strength must he used I urge the Government to make a 
statement as clearly as they can condemning the action of Egypt, 
both m the blockmg of the Suez Canal and m her general conduct 
m the Middle East ” 


Air, ShinweU (Lab.) said that the £70,000,000 provided to Jordan 
in the last ten years had gone down the dram,” and that it imght 
have been far better if a substantial portion of the sum expended 
in the Arab countries had been devoted to Britain’s Colonial terri- 
tories Despite the vast sums made available to the Arab countries, 
Britain had got little or nothing m return, whilst no financial assist- 
ance of any sort had been provided to Israel It seems to me,” he 
added, “that we are at the mercy of the pro- Arab elements in the 
Foreign Office ” Mr ShinweU said that both the Arab States and 
Israel must be told “ m the most deflmte language ” that force 
would be used against them if they resorted to military action. He 
believed that the Baghdad Pact was not responsible for the present 
tension m the Middle East, smee “there would still have been 
trouble ” even if the pact had not existed FinaUy, Mr ShinweU 
urged that the Prime Minister should consider a treaty with Israel, 
and that Israel should receive adequate arms to counterbalance 
those being supphed to the Arab coimtnes. 

Major Legge-Bourke (0.) believed that it was quite possible that 
Kong Hussem was no longer master in his own house After declaring 
that the position of Jordan and of King Hussem personally “ ought 
to have our compassion rather than our wrath,” he said that attention 
should be turned to those who were really undermining Britain’s 
position in the Middle East — Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Russia, and 
“ certain private individual mterests emanating from America.” He 
believed that the quickest solution of the Middle East problem would 
be for America to jom the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr- Clement Davies (the Liberal leader) said that Britain had 
received “ a serious slap lu the face whicili has resounded through 
the world ” Now that the restraimng influence hitherto exercised 
by General Glubh and his colleagues had been removed, the position 
in the Middle East had become far more acute than it was even at 
the time of the Communist arms supplies Something much more 
definite than the Tripartite Declaration was needed, and the Prime 
Minister should make it clear that Israel would ho guaranteed 
against any attack. 

Mr. Alfred Robens (Lab ), winding up for the Opposition, described 
as “ nonsense ” Mr Nuttmg’a statement that British Middle 
Eastern policy was based on the Baghdad Pact, since there was only 
one Arab State in the pact [i e Iraqi. He declared that the Opposition 
would continue to press the Government for a treaty with Isiael, 
similar to that with Jordan, and that Israel must have arms to 
balanoo the quantities received by the Arab nations However many 
times the Prime Minister said that the Government stood by the 
Tripartite Declaration, neither the Jews nor the Arabs believed 
him, and an international police force on the strategic parts of 
Israel’s frontier was essential if peace was to he preserved. Mr 
Bohens alleged that most, if not aU, of the money used for “ bribery 
aud corruption ” in the Middle Bast came from royalties paid by 
American oil companies , he added m this connexion that it was 
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gtrang’e that the most aiiti-Cominniust country m the world should 
allow its money to be used to create a vacuum into which Communism 
could penetrate, and expressed surprise that Sir Anthony Eden had 
not brought up this point dunng his Washmgton discussions with 
President Eisenhower. 

Sir Anthony Eden, replying to the dehate, said that the Government 
had made it plam that it was ready to contribute to an mcreased, 
number of U.N. observers on the Israel- Arab frontiers ; the decision, 
however, rested not with one member but with the Umted Kations 
collectively. After quotmg a recent speech by Mr Robens m which 
the latter had ‘‘ violently denounced ” the Baghdad Pact, the Pnme 
Minister commented that his [Mr Robens’s] arguments had been 
refuted by Mr. Gaitskell and by Mr. Shmwell, both of whom had 
expressed support for the pact 

Amidst repeated Opposition cries of What is your policy ? ”, the 
Pnme Minister contmued . My policy is clear enough I am one 
of the authors of the Baghdad Pact. I am proud to be so, and I 
stand by every hne. Our complamt is that the Opposition have been 
alternating m their criticism, one day saymg it is a bad thmg and 
another day saying it ls a good thmg ” 

In reply to a question by Mr GaitskeH, the Pnme Mimster said 
that the negotiations with Jordan had not been carried through 

under any mystery nor through any form of blackmail,” nor had 
Britain said to Jordan “ If you do not join the Baghdad Pact yon 
wiH not contmue to enjoy the privilege you do now ” The choice of 
General Templer had been criticized, but he (the Pnme Mimster) did 
not known of a more distinguished officer who could have been sent 
to Amman to negotiate with the Jordaman leaders, and he made no 
apology for that choice. 

After recalling his statement to the House on March 5 (see 14737 A), 
and saying that the decision to withdraw the remaimng British 
executive officers from the Arab Legion had been received ** with 
distress ” in Jordan, Sir Anthony continued . 

** I must tell the House bluntly that T am not m a position to 
annoimce tomght, in respect of immediate pohcy for Jordan, definite 
hnes of pohcy which are inevitably to be followed, because I am 
sure that to attempt to do so now. with such information as we have, 
would be not only premature but probably dangerous to our own 
interests — ^more perhaps than those of Jordan. Durmg the debate 
a number of members have counselled a certam caution, I think it 
is right that that caution should be pursued But there is a factor 
which has been several times mentioned, which we simply cannot 
ignore in weighing up our present difficulties Mr Gaitskell and 
others referred, in passmg, to Arab-Israel antagomam and to its 
possible effect on the course of events in Jordan. It is certainly true 
that where there are very large refugee populations the difficulties 
are iofilnitely greater, in trying to get any kmd of relaxation of 
tension or toleration of another point of view, than anywhere else m 
the Middle East I have not the least doubt that although the House 
may try to weigh up the factors that have brought about tlus result, 
one is the number of people in Jordan today — half a million or more — 
who look back across that frontier, and whose whole thoughts and 
minds are bent on getting back across that frontier.” 

After pomting out that the Egyptian radio had kept up a stream 
of abuse ” against General Glubb for some time before his dismissal, 
the Pnme Minister said that if Egypt desired fnendly relations with 
the Western Powers she could get them — but not at any pnco. One 
way of ensurmg that she did not get them was ” to pursue a policy of 
protesting friendship on the one hand and inciting hostihty on 
the other.” 

As regards the Israel- Jordan question. Sir Anthony reiterated 
that the Tripartite Declaration provided for action both inside and 
outside the Umted Nations in the event of force or if there were a 
threat to violate existing frontiers. After quoting the joint declaration 
which he had signed with President Eisenhower (see 14685 A), the 
Prime Minister added . ” If I was m the position of Israel, I would 
regard that undertaking . , as infinitely more valuable than an 
agreement to he allowed to buy a certam number of tanka or pianos ” 

In conclusion. Sir Anthony claimed that the Baghdad Pact had 
created over a wide area of the Middle East a unity, both political 
and economic, which had never existed there before, and which had 
brought far-reaching advantages to all the peoples of the area. He 
reiterated that the British Government intended to uphold both the 
Baghdad Pact and the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. 

Mr. Gaitskell said that the Opposition would divide the 
House in view of the Pnme Minister’s “ totally unsatisfactory ” 
statement. The Opposition thereupon formally moved the 
adjournment of the House, the motion to this effect hemg 
defeated by 812 votes to 252 — a Government majority of 60. 
(Tmies - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prcv. rep. Glubb Pasba, 14737 A.) 

A. AVIATION. — Central African Airways to partici- 
pate in London-Jobannesburg Service. 

It was announced in Salisbury on Feb. 11 that Central 
African Airways would begin to operate an international 
tounst-class service with Vickers Viscounts between Johannes- 
burg and London in July, when it would join the ‘‘ Springbok ” 
service in partnership wilii BOAC and South African Airways. 
The general manager of C.A.A. (Mr. P. J. B. Wimbush) ex- 
plained that the company would take over one of the six 
weekly flights between London and Johannesburg. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 


B. FRANCE. — Inaaguration of Atomic Power Plant. 
- Creation of Institute of Nuclear Science. 

France’s first atomic power plant, at Marcoule (on the Rhone 
some 20 miles north of Avignon), went into operation on Jan. 7. 
The plant, known as G-1, is a primary reactor whose basic 
purpose is the production of plutonium, though some of its 
heat will be recovered to produce electric current. When the 
associated work at Marcoule is completed in July and the 
plant IS fully operatmg, some 5,000 kw. of electricity will be 
produced ; but as 7,000 - 8,000 kw. are needed to run the 
air blowers, there will be a net deficit of 2,000 - 8,000 kw. The 
blowers send air heated by the atomic pile to a nearby electric 
power plant (now hemg completed), w^here the air vaporizes 
water and produces steam to drive the turbines. 

A second and much larger plant at Marcoule is planned to 
begm operating by the middle of 1957. It will produce 100,000 - 
150,000 kw. of heat energy and, through a more efficient 
system of transformation, a net surplus of 20,000 kw. of 
electricity ; this will not only make up the deficit of G-1 but 
will also supply the Marcoule commumty with its power needs 
and feed about 15,000 kw. into the general power hnes_^for 
distribution elsewhere. 

It was announced on Jan. 18 that an agreement had been 
concluded between the French Atomic Energ^^ Commission 
and the Ministry of Education for the establishment of a 
National Institute of Nuclear Science and Techniques at the 
Saday Centre for Atomic Studies. This new institute will 
have the tasks of organizmg high-quahty mstruction in nuclear 
science and techmques, m close haison with the umversities ; 
of trainmg engineers and teclinicians ; of bnnging about 
permanent collaboration between the faculties of science, 
medicine, pharmacy, and the various higher educational 
establishments ; and of ensurmg the necessary collaboration 
between the universities and industry in view of the develop- 
ment of industrial uses of atomic energy. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14360 A.) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY. — Kraft-Oberlinder 
Group joins Christian Democratic Union. 

The Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung reported on Feb. 16 
that Herr Waldemar Kraft and Professor Theodor Oberlander, 
together with the five other former members of the Refugee 
Party who had been accepted by the Christian Democratic 
parhamentary party as “ guests ” after their secession from 
the Refugee Party’s parhamentary group m July last, had 
now officially jomed the Christian Democrats, mcreasing the 
latter’s representation to 251. The strength of the other 
parties in the Bundestag is : Social Democrats 151, Free 
Democrats 48, All-German Bloc (Refugee Party) 18, German 
Party 16, Centre Party one, non-party one. One seat is vacant 
through the flight of Herr Schmidt- Wittmack (see 13851 A) 
to the Soviet zone. — (Fi^ankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14664 E | 14400 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Figures. - Statistics for 1955. 

The number of employed persons in the United States in 
December 1955 (over 14 years of age, but excluding the armed 
forces) was 64,165,000, of whom 5,884,000 were engaged in 
agriculture. The total compared with 60,688,000 in December 
1954, 64,016,000 in June 1955, and a record figure of 65,480,000 
m August 1955. There were 2,946,000 in the armed forces in 
December, compared with 2,996,000 m June, 1955. The 
number of unemployed was 2,427,000, compared with 2,679,000 
in June and 2,838,000 m December 1954, amountmg to 3.6 per 
cent of the total U.S civilian labour force. 

(Department of Commerce, Washington) (Prev. rep. 14376 E.) 

£. KOREA. — Scandinavian Hospital for Seoul. - 
Joint Financing by Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

It was announced m Oslo on March 3 that Hr. K. Okkenhaug 
(a Norwegian Foreign Ministry official) had been appointed 
secretary-general of a Scandinavian hospital to he established 
in Seoul. The hospital, to be financed jomtly by Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, will tram Korean doctors and is expected 
to be open by 1958. — (Royal Norwegian Embassy, London) 

F. BELGIUM. — Cabinet Appointment. 

M. Leo Mundeleer was appointed Minister for the Middle 
Classes on Feb. 13 in succession to M. Oscar Bossaert, who had 
died on Feb. 1. M. Mundeleer is a Liberal, his appointment 
leaving the distribution of portfolios in the Van Acker Cabinet 
unchanged — i.e. nine Sociahsts and seven Liberals. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) (Prev. rep. 14003 C.) 
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A. CEYLON. — Controversy over Proposed Recogni- 
tion of Sinhalese as Sole Official Language. - Resignation 
of Tamil-speaking Members from Cabinet and United 
National Party. - Dissolution of Parliament. 

The annual conference of the United National Party (the 
ruling party in Ceylon), meeting at Kelaniya on Feb.16-18, 
unanimously approved a resolution recommending that Sinha- 
lese should be recognized as the country’s only official language. 
This involved a fundamental change m the policy hitherto 
pursued by successive Ceylonese Governments, under which 
Sinhalese and Tamil had equal status as official languages in 
place of English. In view of this poHey change, the Governor- 
General (Sir Ohver GoonetiUeke) dissolved Parliament on 
Feb- 18 and ordered general elections to be held between 
April 4 and 11 in order that the Gk> vernment might obtain a 
mandate for its new linguistic policy. 

For some time the lingmstic problem had been a major 
political issue in Ceylon. An agitation in favour of declarmg 
Sinhalese the only official language had been launched by a 
number of Sinhalese and Buddliist organizations, and on 
Oct. 16 a crowd of over 5,000 people attacked a meetmg m 
Colombo Town Hall, arranged by the Lanka Sama Samaja 
(Trotskyist) party, which advocated the retention of equal 
status for Smlialese and Tamil. A motion for the formal 
amendment of the Ceylon (Constitution) Order-in~Couneil to 
grant parity of status to Sinhalese and Tamil was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on Oct. 19 by Dr. N. M. Perera, 
the leader of the Lanka Sama Samaja, but was opposed by 
the Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala. 

Sir John RCotelawala recalled that the Goveminent, m pursnaiice 
of its policy of equal status for both languages, had announced on 
Jan. 13, 1955, that from 1957 onwards the medium, of mstruction in 
schools up to the senior secondary stage should be Smhalese for the 
children of Sinhalese-speaking parents and Tamil for the children 
of Tamil-speaking parents ; a commission had also been appomted 
to report on the language to be used m higher education As regards 
the administration, both Sinhalese and Tamil were used m Parhament, 
local government bodies, and the law courts without auy restriction 
whatever, although the translation of laws from English into the 
national language presented some difficulty. In the Cinl Service 
a gradual transition from English to the national language was 
taking place, and classes were being organized and bonuses and 
increments offered to ensure that civil servants should have a competent 
knowledge of one national language and a working knowledge of the 
other. Both languages were therefore enjoymgequal official recognition 
in practice, and any change in the Government's linguistic pohcy could 
be decided ou only by the Umted National Party’s annual conference. 
Sir John nevertheless refused to support Dr. Perera's motion, which 
he described as a mere election stunt.” 

The Prime Minister’s attitude in rejecting Dr. Perera’s 
motion on the one hand, and in hinting at a possible reversal 
of the Government’s policy on the other, led to an intensification 
of the campaign for the adoption of Smhalese as the only official 
language, which, in turn, led to serious differences of opinion 
both in the Cabinet and in the United National Party. Mr. 
Kumaraswamy (Deputy Minister of Justice) resigned on Jan. 12 
on the ground that the Sinhalese agitation had undermmed 
the confidence of Tamil-speakmg people in the Government, 
whilst Mr. Natesan (Mmister of Posts), Mr, Kumaraswamy, 
and five other Tamil-speaking M,P.s resigned from the United 
National Party on Jan. 19, after the committee appointed to 
draft the agenda for the next party conference had decided to 
exclude resolutions on minority rights and parity of status for 
Tamd which had been presented by Mr. Natesan and Mr. 
Kumaraswamy. On Jan. 20 Mr, Natesan also resigned from 
the Ceylonese Cabinet and was succeeded by Mr. N. H. 
Keerthiratne, who had previously been Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Mmistry of Posts. 

T The seven members who had resigned from, the United 
National Party, together vdth Tamil-speaking members of 
the Opposition, announced on Jan. 20 that they had formed 
a united front ” to defend the Tamil language and culture 
and to “ carry on the struggle for the creation of a Tamil 
State which wifi offer to federate with the Sinhalese State on 
terms of complete equality, if acceptable to both nations, or 
elect to remain independent.” 

PPMr. C. Suntheralingham, a Tamil M.P., announced on Aug. 17, 
1955, that he would voluntarily vacate his seat (Vavuniya) m 
order to force a by-election, because of the “ discrimmatory 
treatment ” which, he alleged, had been given by the Govern- 
ment to the Tamils. In the by-election, which was held on 
Feb. 14, 1956, and fought largely on the language question, 
Mr. SuntheraUngham was returned as an Independent, poUmg 
8,995 votes against 2,003 for the United National Party’s 
candidate.-— {Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo) 


B, UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour and Manpower. - 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics for 1955. - 
Distribution of Manpower. 

The following table shows the manpower position in Bntam 
at the end of 1955, comparison being given with 1954 : 


Total Working Population* 
Men 
Women 


Deo. 31, Dec. 31, 

1955 1954t 

16,124,000 16,047,000 

7,896,000 7,776,000 


24,020,000 23,823,000 


H.M. Forces and Women’s Services . 779,000 830,000 

Ex-Servicemen and Women on Release 

Leave ... . 6,000 6,000 

Registered TJnemployedJ 235,000 266,000 

Persons m Civil Employment 23,000,000 22,721,000 

of whom. Men . 15 201,000 15 058,000 

Women . . 7,799,000 7,663,000 

* The ‘‘ total working population ” represents the total number 
of persons aged 15 or over working for pay or gam, or registering 
themselves as available for such work. It includes H.M. Forces and 
the Women’s Services, those on release leave and not yet m employ- 
ment, registered unemployed, private indoor domestic servants, 
and gainfully employed persons over pensionable age Part-time 
workers are counted as full units, 
t Revised figures 

t Excluding persons registered as “ temporarily stopped,” most 
of whom were on employers’ pay-rolls and were therefore mcluded 
m the numbers shown as in civil employment. 


An analysis by mdustrial groups of the total 
persons in civil employment is given below : 

Dec 31, 

number of 

Dec. 31, 

Industries or Services 

Basic Industries 

Mining and Quarrying (including coal- 

1955 

1954 

mining 

858,000 

864,000 

Gas, Electricity, and Water 

378,000 

376,000 

Transport and Commumcation 

1,699,000 

1,691,000 

Agriculture and Fishing 

1,012,000 

1,031,000 

Number m Basic Industries . 

Manufacturing Industries 

3,947,000 

3,962,000 

(Dhemicala and Allied Trades 

526,000 

512 000 

Metal Manufacture 

583,000 

565,000 

Vehicles . ... 

Engmeenug, Metal Goods and Precision 

1,254,000 

1,208,000 

Instruments 

2,818,000 

2,709,000 

Textiles 

952,000 

991,000 

Clothing (including footwear) 

674,000 

684,000 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco 

915,000 

899 000 

Other Manufactures 

1,615,000 

1 591,000 

Number in Manufacturing Industries 

9,337,000 

9,159,000 

Building and Contracting, . 

1,465,000 

1,438 000 

Distributive Trades 

Professional, Pmancial and Miscellaneous 

2,869,000 

2,811,000 

Services 

Pubhc Administration . 

4,098,000 

4,053,000 

National Government Service . 

560,000 

574,000 

Local Government Service 

724,000 

724,000 


Total in Civil Employment . . 23,000,000 22,721,000 


The largest percentage increases, as compared with 1954, 
were in engmeering, etc. (4.0 per cent) ; veiucle manufacture 
(3.8 per cent) ; metal manufacture (3.6 per cent) ; chemicals 
(2.7 per cent) ; and distributive trades (2.6 per cent). The 
biggest decreases were in textiles (4.1 per cent) , national 
government service (2.5 per cent) ; and clothing (1.4 per cent). 

Flares of registered unemployment in Great Bntam in the 
last five months of 1955 (for first seven months see 14393 E) 
were as follows : 


August 15 
September 12 
October 10 
November 14 
December 12 


Wholly unemployed Temporarily 

(including Casuals) stopped 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

118,261 

63,665 

6,604 

11,193 

199,693 

117,157 

66,005 

7,122 

11,897 

202,221 

127,784 

74,278 

5,264 

7,829 

215,155 

137,538 

77,670 

4,417 

6,288 

22.5,913 

134,812 

71,095 

4,194 

5,549 

215,650 


The December figure of 215,650 unemployed (which included 
38,474 married women) represented one per cent of the total 
number of employees, and was the lowest end-year figure since 
the war. There were 31,642 unemployed in Northern Ireland 
at the end of 1955, makmg an overall total for the United 
Kmgdom of 247,292 — over 40,000 fewer than the end-1954 
figure. — (Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. Employ- 
ment and Manpower, 14109 B ; Unemployment, 14393 E.) 
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MARCH 17 — ^24, 1956 

A. CYPRUS. — Breakdown of Constitutional Dis- 
cussions. - Publication of Harciing-Makarios Corres- 
pondence. - Deportation of Archbishop Makarios. - 
Evidence of Archbishop’s Complicity in Eoka Terrorism. 
- Statement by Sir John Harding. - Continued Terrorist 
Outrages. - Clashes between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

Archbishop Makarios, together with three other leaders of 
the enosis movement m Cyprus, was deported on March 9 to 
thcr S^'phelles, in the Indi^ Ocean, by order of the Governor 
of Cyprus, Field-Marshal Sir Jolm Harding. It was officially 
announced that the Governor had decided upon this action 
because, in addition to the Archbishop’s overt seditious 
activities, there was also “ a large volume of evidence mdicatmg 
the Archbishop has been deeply imphcated m the campaign 
‘"of “terrorism iaimched by the organization known as Eoka.” 

Prior to the Archbishop’s deportation, the British Coiomal 
Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) had \nsited Cyprus from Feh. 
26 to 29 for discussions on the constitutional future of the island 
with Sir John Hardmg, Dr. Kutchuk and other leaders of the 
Turkish Cypriot commumty, and Archbishop Makarios, whom 
he met^t tire residence of the Anglican Archdeacon in Nicosia. 
These discussions, however, proved abortive, no compromise 
being reached between the viewpoints of the British Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the Ethnarohy Council on the other. 

Mr. Francis Noel-Baker, Labour M.P. for Swindon, had arrived 
in Cyprus on Feb. 22 on a personal fact-finding- mission at the 
invitation of Archbishop Makarios, who had requested him to act 
aa an ** unofficial mediator.** Mr Nool-Baker — ^who speaks fluent 
Greek, and who had met the Archbishop during previous visits to 
the island — ^had several interviews with Sir John Harding and with 
leaders of the Turkish commumty, as well as with the Archbishop 
himself He returned to London on March 1 

Mr. Leimox-Boyd’s Statement on Breakdown of 
Discussions with Archbishop Makarios. 

In a statement to the House of Commons on March 5, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd gave details of the discussions and exchanges 
of correspondence wluch had taken place between H.M. 
Government and Archbishop Makarios during the past five 
months. He disclosed that the British Government’s plans 
for a constitutional settlement of the Cyprus question had 
broken dowm because Archbishop Makarios had msisted (1) that 
terrorists found m possession of arms and explosives should 
be included in the amnesty which had been offered by H.M. 
Government ; (2) that Sir John Hardmg should not retam 
powers for the preservation of public security for as long as he 
(the Governor) thought necessary ; and (3) that the composition 
of the elected majority m the Cyprus Legislative Assembly 
should be defined to his (the Archbishop’s) satisfaction, in 
advance of the recommendations of the Constitutional Com- 
missioner [Lord Radcliffe, a Lord of Appeal] whom the Govern- 
ment had proposed to appoint. Mr. Lennox-Boyd spoke as 
follows . 

“ The Governor had explanatory talks with the Archbishop last 
October to enable the issues to be established. Discussions continued 
from November to January, both with the Archbishop and with 
other Cypriot leaders In the light of these discussions, and after 
giving most careful consideration to the views expressed by the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey, both at the tripartite conference 
in London and in subsequent discussions, H M. Government pre- 
pared a statement which represents their policy on both the short- 
and the long-term aspects of the problem of the future of the island. 
This statement Is as follows 

* H.M. Government adhere to the principles embodied in the 
U.N. Charter, the Potomac Charter, and tho Pacific Charter, to 
which they have subscribed. It is not, tborefore, their position 
that the prmciple of self-determination can never be applicable 
to Cyprus It is their position that it is not now a practical 
proposition on account of the present situation m the Eastern 
Mediterranean 

' H.M. Government have offered a wide measure of self-govern- 
ment now If the people of Cyprus will participate m the con- 
stitutional development, it is the intention of H M. Government 
to work for a final solution which will satisfy tho wishes of the 
people of Cyprus, be consistent with the strategic interests of 
H M. Government and their allies, and have regard to the existing 
treaties to which H.M. Government are a party. 

* H M. Government will be prepared to discuss the future of 
the island with representatives of tho people of Cyprus when 
self-government has proved itself capable of safeguardmg the 
interests of all sections of the community ’ 

This statement was shown to Archbishop Makarios and to loaders 
of the Turkish Cypriot community, and was fully explained and 
discussed with them. On Feb. 2 the Archbishop indicated that, 
although he was not prepared to associate himself with tho statement, 
he was prepared to co-operate in the framing of a Constitution on 
certain conditions. These conditions concerned the questions of the 
form of the Constitution and an amnesty. It was thus clear that 


general agreement had been reached on the need to estabhsh self- 
government, and that the principle of self-determination was no 
longer a stumbling-bloek. 

Discussions on these outstanding issues centmued with the 
Archbishop during the early part of February, mvolving a further 
exchange of correspondence. Durmg this stage it became clear that 
the ontstandmg points were the amnesty, the reservation of public 
security to the Governor for as long as he thought necessary* and the 
question of a Greek elected majority. At the time when those three 
points emerged, the hon. member for Swmdon [Mr F. Noel-Baker], 
who was m the island at the time, and who later returned at the 
Archbishop’s request, made ceaseless and selfless efforts to assist m 
bringing about a settlement. 

It was at this point, when the outstanding issues had been narrowed 
to three, that I decided, with the full approval of the Prime Minister, 
to fly to Cyprus in order to ensure that everything withm our power 
was done to reach an honourable settlement, 

Durmg my visit I had a discussion with the leaders of the 
Turkish Cjrpnot community who had throughout been kept informed 
by the Gov'ernor of developments. The Archbishop’s letter of Feb- 25, 
which was received by the Governor on the day of my arrival m 
Cyprus, confirmed that he still sought clarification on certain pomts. 
After preliminary discussions I therefore spoke to the Archbishop on 
Feb. 29 in the following terms . 

I said that I was prepared to give him certain undertakings on 
the understanding that he, on his part, would assure me that he 
would co-operate m the framing of a Constitution that he would 
encourage his fellow-countrymen to do the same, and that he would 
make an appeal for the cessation of violence and would, thereafter, 
use all his influence for the restoration of peace and order 

The undertakings I offered were as follows : — 

(1) I told him that when law and order had been re-establisbed 
there would be an amnesty for all those convicted of offences under 
the emergency regulations except those Involving violence against 
the person or the illegal possession of arms, ammunition or explosives, 
which would come up for review m accordance with the normal rules 
This would have applied to offences committed before a certam date. 
Had the Archbishop accepted my statement, this date wotdd have 
been today. I said that the release of detainees would begin at the 
same time as the amnesty. I confirmed what the Governor had already 
made clear — ^namely, that he was prepared to repeal all emergency 
regulations at a pace commensurate with that of the re-estahhshment 
of law and order. 

(2) I said that his letter of Feb. 25 raised certain questions con- 
cermng our mtentions m the constitutional field, and that I felt that 
the best way of replying was to restate to him io person our position 
on these points I explained that H.M. Government’s objectives had 
been set out in the Governor’s letter of Feb. 14. They proposed to 
send a Constitutional Commissioner to Cyprus who would draw up a 
liberal and democratic Constitution m consultation with repre- 
sentatives of all sections of opinion m the island. It would reserve to 
the Governor all powers in the field of foreign affairs and defence 
Public security would also be reserved to tbe Governor for as long 
as he thought necessary. Control of all other departments would be 
handed over to Cypriot Mimsters, responsible to a Legislative 
Assembly representing the people of Cyprus, as quickly as was 
consistent with an orderly transfer. 

The Constitution would provide for an elected majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and would safeguard the interests of aU sections 
of the community. It would he for the Constitutional Commissioner 
to recommend what arrangements should be made for this purpose, 
including the precise composition of the elected majority which he 
would define in accordance with normal liberal constitutional 
doctrine. 

I told the Archbishop that the talks had now been going on for 
five months and that, m the view of H.M Government, the time had 
now come when it was essential to let the world know of the offers 
that they had made and to make their position clear 

After a lengthy discussion, I regret to say that the Archbishop 
told me that he was not prepared to accept my statement as a basis 
for co-operation and mdicated that, in particular, he could not 
accept the exclusion of those carrying arms, ammunition, and ex- 
plosives from tho anmesty, or the reservation of public seciu-ity to 
the Governor * for as long as he thought necessary.’ He also made it 
clear that he required the composition of the elected majority to be 
defined to his satisfaction m advance of the recommendations oi the 
Constitutional Commissioner The full correspondence will be pub- 
lished in a White Paper [see belowl 

As to the future, the first and most important duty is to restore 
law and order. We have the resolution and the forces, and it will 
be done. In the constitutional field our objective remams the same 
— ^that is, to reach agreement with the communities in Cyprus in 
accordance with the principles I have mdicated. 

It is difficult to find words m winch adequately to express the 
admiration of H.M. Government for the skill shown by Sir John 
Harding in these discussions. The greatest possible praise is due to 
him and those under him, in both the civilian and fighting Services, 
for the calm and efficient manner m which they have discharged 
their duties in circumstances of immense difficulty.” 

Statement by Archbishop Makarios. 

Archbishop Makarios issued a statement on the same day 
(March 5) callmg upon the Greek Cypriots to ‘‘ contmue the 
struggle for self-determination until the British Government 
show respect for our national aspirations,” and alleging that 
Britain had shown “ no goodwill ” m the attempt to find a 
basis for a “ reasonable agreement.” 
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After asserting that he had made many concessions ” to the 
British Tiewpomt, the Archbishop said . ■“ We asked, on the on© 
hand, that measures should be taken to end the anomalous situation 
m Cypms, for which we too were prepared to make every effort. 
On the other hand, we asked that there should be basic assurances 
regarding the democratic nature of the self-governing Constitution 
offered by Britam for the transitional stage. As regards the first, 
we believe that no true pacification m the island’s situation can be 
achieved unless an opportunity is granted for the return of all to 
normal life through an amnesty, combined with an early repeed of 
dictatorial measures at present in force.” 

The Archbishop said that “ in view of the other party’s sensitivity ” 
he had offered to agree that an amnesty for more serious cases should 
not be immediate, as in the case of other categories The British 
Government, however, had shown “ inadmissible intransigence on 
this vital question by wishing to restrict the amnesty to only a very 
few categories ” He had also offered that the Government should 
retain control over public security for a fixed period, on the assumption 
that peace and order would in the meantime be secured, “ but 
Britain had insisted in obscure language on keeping this control 
indefimtely ” 

In shoit,” the Archbishop declared, “ the Cypriots were called 
upon to accept a regime under which it would be doubtful whether 
they would control their own Assembly, and on a basis in which a 
colonial ruling Power would be able to interfere mdefimtely m 
everything under the pretext of pubhc security ” 

Publication of Harding-Makarios Correspondence* 

The correspondence exchanged between Sir John Harding 
and Archbishop Makarios was published in London on March 5 
as a WTiite Paper (Cmd. 9708). 

The White Paper showed that on Jan. 28 Sir John Harding wrote 
to the Archbishop stating that H.M. Government was prepared to 
make a statement m the terms of that made m the Commons on 
March 6 by Mr. Lennox- Boyd. The letter went on : “ This readiness 
on their part is on the understanding that you, on your part, would 
be prepared to indicate that you accept this statement as providing 
a basis for the co-operation of yourself and your fellow-countrymen 
tn the development of constitutional government, and that you 
■will use ah your influence to put an end to violence and disorder. I 
must emphasize that in the view of H.M- Government the statement 
is so very reasonable as to be certam to command wide support not 
only in the United Kingdom but elsewhere also. I would therefore 
ask your Beatitude to let me know as soon as possible whether you 
are now able to accept H.M Government’s statement as a basis for 
oo-operation. . . 

Archbishop Makarios, m his reply (Feb. 2), said that the text 
of the statement was ** not satisfactory to the Greek people of Cyprus, 
whose only claim is self-determination,” The letter added • ** Since 
we earnestly desire the pacification of the island, we are prepared to 
exhaust every effort to find a way of reducing the present tension, 
while mamtaming at the same time our reservations on the text of 
the statement, and our demand for an early application to Cyprus 
of the right of self-detenmnation. We accept therefore the mvitation 
of your Excellency to co-operate with you and representatives of 
the mmonty in the frammg of a Constitution for the transitory 
regime after the statement has been made ” 

The letter set out the following general principles which, Archbishop 
Makanos stated, should be made clear simultaneously, if possible, 
with the statement : 

(1) AH legislative, executive, and judicial powers, with the exception 
of those expressly exempted, should originate from the people of 
Cyprus , and be exercised by them through their elected represent atives 
and other organa, 

(2) Besponaibillty for the defence and external political relations 
of the island should be excepted from the above principle, and vested 
in the Governor. 

(3) The Governor should exercise the normal duties of a con- 
stitutional head of State. 

(4) Representation m the Assembly should be proportional to the 
composition of the population There should be absolute equality of 
all citizens, and everyone should be eligible to any public office. 

(5) A procedure should be defined for the impartial settlement of 
any difference arising out of the interpretation of constitutional 
provisions. 

The Archbishop’s letter continued : “ Agrreement on the above 
points will create the pre-requisites for allaying the present tension, 
and will permit the quickest possible elaboration and operation of 
the Constitution of self-government m an atmosphere of calm. To 
this pacification we shall contribute to the full measure of our powers 
by making an appropriate statement However, such pacification 
will be brought about more quickly than by anything else by the 
pohcy to be followed simultaneously by your Excellency This should 
be a policy of appeasement capable of inspiring the citizens with a 
feeling of freedom and safety. Thus emergency military measures 
and emergency legislation should be revoked, and an amnesty 
granted for aE political offences.” 

Sir John Harding replied to this letter as foEows on Feb. 14 ; 

“ , With regard to your Beatitude’s request for the clarification 

of certain points regarding H M Government’s views about a 
Constitution for Cyprus, I must make it clear that the form of any 
Constitution must arise out of fuU discussions with representatives 
of aE conununlties. . . . Nevertheless, I am authorized to say that 
H.M. Government consider that the foEowlng points should be taken 
as a basis for discussion : 


(1) H M. Government offer a wide measure of democratic self- 
government now. To this end a new and hberal Constitution would 
be drawn up m consultation with all sections of the commumty. 

(2) The Constitution would enable the people of Cyprus, through 
responsible CJypriot Ministers, to assume control by a suitably phased 
process over the departments of government, except those relating 
to foreign affairs and defence, which would be reserved to the Governor, 
and to pubhc security, which would also be reserved to the Governor 
for as long as he deemed necessary. 

(3) The Constitution would provide for an Assembly with an 
elected majority. 

(4) A Cypriot Premier to head the new administration would be 
chosen by the Assembly with the approval of the Governor ^Ministerial 
portfolios would be aEocated by the Premier, subject to (5) below 

(6) The Constitution would provide for Turkish membership in 
the CoirncE of Ministers. 

(6) There would be proper safeguards for the rights of mdividual 
citizens, the mterests of aE sections of the commumty, and the 
mtegrity and independence of the pubhc service. 

The points set out , . constitute the broad objectives that H.M. 

Government have m view Elaboration of precise constitutional 
arrangements are matters of crucial importance to everyone, and 
must be pursued by means of consultation and discussion on a widely 
representative basis 

It must be recogmzed that persistent violence and disorder have 
increased the difficulties of mtroducmg constitutional government. 
Fear of mtimidation has stifled free expression of opinion The 
minorities are more concerned than before abont the possible 
consequences for them of the advent of seE-go vernment. Nevertheless, 
as stated above, the proposals now put forward by H.M Government 
wEl constitute then objective The speed at which they can be 
realized wiE depend on the response of the general public and their 
leaders to their new responsibilities 

I welcome the statement in your letter that your Beatitude will 
contribute to the full measure of your powers m brmging peace to 
the island. I trust, therefore, that as soon as H M. Government make 
their statement of pohcy you will, on your part, make the appropriate 
statement as mdicated in your letter, and take active steps to use 
aE your influence to bring an end to violence and disorder. I shaE 
be glad to receive an early assurance from your Beatitude on that 
pomt. I wiE then the more eaafiy be able to relax the emergency 
provisions without endangering public security 

As an earnest of my desire to see peace and normahty restored, I 
intend to take steps to repeal certain of the emergency regulations 
a,s soon as there is positive evidence of a genume response to your 
Beatitude’s appeal agamst violence I shaE be prepared to repeal 
other parts of these regulations progressively as conditions in the 
island revert to normal. , . 

Archbishop Makarios rephed to the Governor’s letter as follows 
on Feb 25 . In our letter of Feb. 2 we informed yom* Excellency 
that although we do not agree with the pre-conditions on which, in 
the statement they intend to make, H M. Government make the 
appEcation of the principle of seE-determmation in Cyprus depend, 
we would nevertheless, in the interests of the pacification of the 
country, agree to co-operate m the framing and operation of a 
Constitution of seE-govemment as a transitional stage towards 
seE-determmalion, which ever remains our sole and final aim. How- 
ever, we made it clear that such co-operation would be possible for 
us only in so far as the fundamental democratic prmciples, which we 
described in our previous letter, were clearly established now as a 
basis of the Constitution which is offered . . 

As regards the substance of the general pimciples of the Con- 
stitution, a number of basic points remam unclear. Tims : 

(1) It 18 not made clear that aE powers — executive (except those 
expressly reserved to the Governor in the spheres of defence and 
foreign affairs), legislative, and judicial — originate from the people, 
and are exercised exclusively by them through their elected repre- 
sentatives and their other constitutional organs, 

(2) It is not made clear that the representation in the Assembly 
wEl be proportionate to the composition of the population. 

(3) No assurance is afforded that the Governor’s approval as to 
the person of the Prime Minister wEl be entirely formal 

We have noted what is stated in your letter regarding the incorpora- 
tion in the Constitution of the general prmciples set forth ; never- 
theless no adequate assurance is given on this pomt- 

In my letter of Feb. 2 we made it clear that for the purpose of 
restoring peace and order — ^to which we, too, wish to contribute 
with all our powers — ^the repeal by your ExceEency of the emergency 
laws now m force, and the granting of an amnesty for all poEtical 
offences , are indispensable Yo or reply contains no ade quate assurance 
concerning the early repeal of aE the above laws; furthermore, 
there is no mention whatsoever regarding the granting of an amnesty 
lor aE pohtioal offences. Both these points, however, constitute an 
Indispensable precondition for the normalization of the island's 
poEtical Efe. 

In conclusion, we feel obEged to emphasize that in our desire that 
the Island should spend m peace the period up to the application of 
the principle of self-determination we have made every possible 
concession beyond which our national conscience and natural dignity 
do not permit us to go ” 

FlnaUy, the White Paper gave the text of the proposals conveyed 
by Mr Lennox-Boyd to the Archbishop on Feb. 29. 
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Deportation of Archbishop Makarios. 

On the orders of Sir John Harding, Archbishop Makarios and 
three other leaders of the enosis movement were arrested on 
March 9 in Nicosia and Kyrenia and deported on the same day to 
the Seychelles, in the Indian Ocean. The three persons arrested 
with the Archbishop were Bishop Kj^rianos of Kyrema ; 
Papastavros Papa-Aganthelou, a priest ; and Polycarpos 
loannides, formerly editor of the extreme nationalist and 
violently anti-British newspaper Epheineris, 

The Bishop of Kyrema (K 3 rpnanos Themistocles KynaMdes) was 
described in an official statement as the head of the “ Kyrema 
group,” the “ most fanatical and extreme wing of the enosis move- 
ment in Cyprus.” It was pomted out that he had consistently opposed 
acceptance of a Gonstitiition, had dehyered a large number of mihtant 
and nltra-nationalistic sermons, and had taken a leadmg part m 
organizing the Orthodox Church Youth Association (known as 
“ Ohen’ *), which had become a fertile ground for the recrmtment of 
young people by E oka for terrorist activities Extracts were given from 
many inflammatory sermons m which the Bishop had called for a 
‘‘ liberty or death ” stru^le, had denounced Greek Cypriots co-oper- 
atmg with the Government as “traitors,” and had advocated violence 
and bloodshed. In addition, he had repeatedly extolled the terrorists 
as patriots ” and had publicly praised the Eoka leader, “ Dhigems ” 
Three of the Bishop’s brothers were active supporters of Eoka, one 
having been sentenced to a 12-year sentence (see 14693 A) and the 
other two bemg under detention. 

Polycarpos loanmdes, secretary of the Kyrenia Bishopric and a 
leading member of the “ Kyrema group,” had been active m enosis 
agitation smce 1931 and had begun publication of Ephemens m 1946. 
In 1950, when he took an active part m organizing the “ enosis 
plebiscite,” he had been sentenced to 18 months* imprisonment and 
his newspaper had been suspended for two years for mciting hatred 
against the Government He was released from prison in August 
1951, resumed his enosis activities and the publication of his paper, 
hut suspended the latter m August 1954 after the Government had 
announced its intention of enforcing the anti -sedition laws 

Papastavros Papa-Agathangelou was described as one of those 
mainly responsible for mcitmg Cypriot youths to lawlessness, and 
as having exercised “ a most pernicious influence *’ over the members 
of the “ Ohen ** organization, of which he was president. He had been 
one of the mam instigators of schoolboy riots in Nicosia, and had 
dehvered many seditious sermons 

The foUowing official statement on the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios was issued m Nicosia on March 9 : 

“ Today the Governor, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, ordered 
the deportation of Archbishop Makarios under Begulation YII of 
the Emergency Powers (Pubhc Safety and Order) Regulations The 
Archbishop has already left the island under escort for a destmation 
which will be announced later. 

“ The Governor entered mto discussions on the political and 
constitutional future of the island with Archbishop Makanos as 
hemg the traditional leader of the Greek Cypriot community. In 
embarking on 'these discussions the Governor was aware that there 
were grounds for behoving that the Archbishop was personally 
imphcated m the terrorism. Nevertheless, the Governor decided to 
negotiate with him in the hope that he might be induced to denounce 
violence and to advise his fellow-countrymen to follow his lead. . . . 

“ Over the past five months, while the discussions have proceeded, 
further evidence, both direct and circumstantial, has accumulated 
to show the extent to which the Archbishop has been personally 
implicated m Eoka*s activities. Nevertheless, the Governor has 
pursued these discussions to the furthest possible limit of concihation 
and concession in the hope that the Archbishop might be induced 
to denounce violence, and so to open the door to oo-operation and 
orderly constitutional progress. 

“ This hope has now been disappointed by the Archbishop’s refusal 
to abandon the weapons of violence and intimidation in the pursuit 
of Ms political aims. The matters over which he has broken off the 
discussions cannot possibly be held to justify or excuse the continued 
resort to violent and extreme methods winch are still rife m the 
island, and which have recently culminated in a dastardly attempt 
to wreck an aircraft carrying British Servicemen and their families 
[see section “ Terrorist Activities ” below]. It is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the Ajcohhishop is now so far committed to the 
use of violence for political ends that he either cannot or vnll not 
abandon it. 

“ The Governor has therefore reluctantly concluded that the 
Archbishop now personally constitutes a major obstacle to a return 
to peaceful conditions, and that his influence must therefore be 
removed from the island In the interest of promoting peace, order, 
and good government.” 

At the same time the foUowing explanatory statement was 
issued giving the reasons which had led Sir John Hardmg to 
order the deportation of Archbishop Makarios : 

(1) The Governor reached his decision to order the Archbishop’s 
deportation in the light not only of his overt seditious activities but 
also of a large volume of evidenoe indicating that the Archbishop 
has himself been deeply implicated in the campaign of terrorism 
launched by the organization known as Eoka 

In recent months, as the security forces have penetrated further 
into the terrorist organization, evidence of the ALTohbishop’s com- 
plicity has accumulated from many different sources. The Governor 
has scrutinized the information thus ooUeoted with the greatest 


possible care, and has reluctantly reached the conclusion that it 
establishes beyond all reasonable doubt that the Archbishop has 
not merely countenanced but has actively fostered terrorism in order 
to promote his political aims While overtly and in apparent good 
faith conductmg negotiations for a pohtical settlement of the island’s 
future, the Archbishop has surreptitiously encouraged and abetted 
the terrorists m order to improve his own hargammg position in 
the negotiations. 

(2) The Archbishop*'! association with the elements out of which 
Eoka has emerged dates back to 1951, when, soon after his election 
as Archbishop he personally undertook the formation of the extreme 
Nationalist youth organization known as “ Peon.” 

(3) When estahhshing branches of that oiganization, the Arch- 
bishop said that it would be modelled on the lines of the National 
Youth Orgamzation established under the Metaxas regime m Greece. 
He spoke of the need for secrecy and sacrifices, for the boycott of 
British goods and the British way of life, for the destruction of shops 
displaying Enghsh signs, for the production of a clandestme news- 
paper, and for estabhshment of contributory funds for the national 
struggle In July, 1951, Colonel Grivas (now reported to be the 
leader of Eoka) arrived m Ciyprus at the Archbishop’s invitation to 
advise on the oiganization of “ Peon,” which was to follow that of 
Gnvas’s extremist orgamzation m Greece 

(4) During the period 1951-53 evidence accumulated that this 
organization, to which the Archbishop contmued to give his personal 
patronage, was bemg used for subversive purposes and was preparing 
for a resort to violence It developed contacts with irredendist 
agencies in Greece. Its members were involved in the dissemination 
of subversive propaganda and m illegal demonstrations resulting in 
damage to property In June, 1953, the organization was rendered 
illegal by the withdrawal of its registration under the Quhs Law. 

(5) It contmued to function underground and provided the 
organizational basis and staff on which Eoka was later built Its 
ex-general secretary (Stavros Poskotis) and several persons who 
had been leading members were among a group of terrorists who 
perpetrated the first Eoka outrages at Lamaca on April 1, 1955. 
They were sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from three 
to nine years. 

Another person (Evghenios Cotsapas) who, as district secretary, 
had taken a leading part m estahhshing the branch at Limassol, was 
caught red-handed on Nov. 18, 1955, carrying bombs m his car, and 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. He is the son of an 
Bthnarohy councillor who is himself now m detention 

No fewer than three out of the five members of the former Nicosia 
district committee of the organization (Christor Eleftherion, Bven- 
gelos Evangelakis, and Markos Dvakos) are now members of the 
terrorist gangs at large in the island, and one of these was a personal 
protdg^ of the Archbishop Such were the men to whom Archbishop 
Makarios entrusted the formation of a Youth Organization under 
his personal patronage 

(6) In August, 1954, a certain Zephirios Valvis visited Cyprus at 
the Archbishop’s request. This man is a Greek national, and by 
profession a lawyer practising at Athens He is now known to have 
been one of the principal lieutenants of Colonel Grivas, and a member 
of an orgamzation m Greece which has been responsible for arrangmg 
shipments of arms and explosives to the terrorists m Cyprus. He 
had a number of meetings with the Archbishop and attended a 
meeting of the Holy Synod and of other leading Enoaista held at 
Mesapotamos monastery and presided over by the Archbishop. There 
is reason to beheve that at that meetmg the plans were laid which 
later bore fruit in the orgamzed violence and terrorism of Eoka. 

(7) Over the past two years information has been received from a 
number of different sources indicating that the Archbishop has 
personally supphed funds to agents in Greece for the purchase and 
supply of arms and explosives for terrorist operations in Cyprus. In 
particular, it is reported that a large sum from the monies which the 
Archbishop collected from Greek communities in the United States 
during his visit there m 1954 was handed over by him in Athens to 
Valvis for the purchase and dehvery of explosives, which were later 
seized while being smuggled into Cyprus in the Greek schooner 
AgTiios OTieorghxos 

The Governor has carefully examined these various reports and 
IS satisfied that they establish heyond doubt that the Archbishop has 
provided large sums of money to irredentist agencies m Greece and, 
in so domg, was aware that they would he used for the shipment of 
arms and explosives to Cyprus 

(8) Funds under the Archbishop’s control are known to have been 
used to pay fines imposed by the Courts on persons who had taken 
part in illegal pohtical activities m Cyprus Members of the Greek 
Orthodox community requirmg the services of the Archbishopric have 
been required to contribute to a fund for the * national struggle,’ 
and the various fees and dues charged for such services have been 
increased with the same object 

(9) The Archbishopric has been used for the production of Eoka 
leaflets on a scale which would have been impossible without the 
Archbishop’s connivance. 

(10) The Arohhishoprio has also been used for tbe temporary 
storage of arms and grenades. 

(11) There is strong circumstantial evidenoe to show that the 
timing and intensity of terrorist activities have been adjusted to 
strengthen the hargamlng position of the Archbishop during the 
course of his negotiations with the Governor. It Is also noticeable 
that during his absences from the island in April-May and Ootoher- 
November of last year, a marked lull occurred In terrorist activity. 
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(12) Besides lais contacts with Gnvas and his bentenant, Valvis, 
the Archbishop’s personal relations with, known members of the 
Eoka orgamzation are such as to provide strong corroboration of his 
complicity m the activities of the terrorists. The organizer of the 
Aghios Gearginos gun-running venture was Socrates Loizides, brother 
of the Ethnarchy Councillor, Savvas Loizides, who has frequently 
acted as the Archbishop’s spokesman in Athens 

Certain of the detailed arrangements for this shipment were made 
by Andreas Azmas, a personal protdg^ of the Archbishop who had 
previously been elected Secretary -General of the Pan-Cypnan 
Farmers’ Union with support from the Archbishop This man is 
now wanted by the pohce for his part in the Aghios GheorgMos 
case. 

The convicted terrorist Stavros Poskotis, whom the Archbishop 
selected as secretary -general of the Youth Organization, ** Peon,” 
was employed m the printing works belonging to the Archbishoprio. 
It was there, too, that the Archbishop’s close kinsman, Charalamboa 
Mouskos, was employed before be embarked on tbe career of murder 
and violence which terminated in his being shot dead m a gun battle 
with a member of the security forces (see 14693 A). It was on the 
Archbishop’s orders that this man was given shelter and medical 
treatment m the Kykko monastery. 

When Karaolis, the convicted murderer of a police constable (see 
14513 A) was arrested, it was another employee of the Archbishopno 
printing works who was taking him m tus car to jom the terrorist 
gang then opera tmg in the Kyrema hills. The driver of the car 
absconded and is still wanted by the police. 

(13) Fmally, one of the most significant and surely one of the 
most culpable aspects of the Archbishop’s conduct is his persistent 
failure, despite bis position as the religious leader of the Greek 
Cypriot Orthodos: Christian commumty, to condemn the wickedness 
and brutality'' of E oka’s methods. At once, on the outbreak of terror- 
ism last Apnl, he was urged by the then Governor to denounce 
violence He failed to do so. He failed even to comment on tbe 
patently irreligious oath which the terrorists were urging school- 
children to take Further attempts to mduce him to give his com- 
munity a lead against terrorism were also frmtless. 

He has remained silent while policemen and soldiers have been 
murdered in cold blood, while women and children have been killed 
and maimed by bombs, while a Cypriot woman was shot and wounded 
for the second time as she lay in hospital reoovermg from a previous 
terrorist attack, and even while he stood by the coffin of an abbot 
of his own Church who was brutahy murdered by terrorists m his 
own monastery. 

His silence has understandably been accepted among his com- 
munity as not merely condoning, but even approving, assassination 
and bomb-throwmg. He has confirmed that mterpretation by 
referring in sermons to convicted terrorists as patriots, and by 
urgmg his fellow-countrymen to take the law into their own 
hands. 

And now, in the last few weeks, he has sought positively to exploit 
his power to influence the members of Ms Church against violence 
by seekmg to bargain this agamst concessions fromH.M. Government 
on the form of a Constitution and on the grant of an amnesty to 
terrorists convicted of crimes of violence. 

(14) On this evidence the Governor has decided that the example 
and influence of Archbishop Makarios is so detrimental to public 
safety and public order that his continued presence m the island 
can no longer be tolerated. He has taken this step only alter the 
most careful and deliberate consideration. He is well aware of the 
pain and dismay that this measure wiU cause not only among the 
Greek Orthodox community in Cyprus hut m the world at large. 

(15) So long as there were grounds to hope that the Archbishop 
might be induced to use the influence which he possesses among his 
commimity to lead them away from violence, disorder, and fear, 
and back to the path of peace and democratic rule, the Governor was 
of the opimon that the good of the people of Cyprus as a whole 
compelled him to overlook the shameful record of the Archbishop’s 
complicity in bloodshed, Intimidation, and the tyrannous suppression 
of free opinion. 

The Axchbishop has chosen to reject the offer of a new and con- 
structive approach to the Island’s pohtical problems, and to contmne 
to seek to gam his ends by force. With that he has finally removed 
any compunction that the Governor may have felt agamst dealing 
with Mm, not as a responsible political leader, and still less as the 
head of a Christian Church, hut in that character which he has 
himself chosen to prefer — ^the leader of a political campaign which 
rehos on the use of ruthless violence and terrorism.” 

The statement concluded by recapitulating the seditious activities 
of the Bishop of Kyrenia, Polycarpos loannides, and Papastavros 
Papa-Aganthelou, as described above. 

Archbishop Makarios was arrested at Nicosia airport while 
about to board a plane for Athens (where he was to have had 
discussions with the Greek Government), whilst the Bishop of 
Kyrenia, loanmdes, and Papa-Aganthelou were arrested in 
Kyrema and Nicosia. They were flown on the same day (March 9) 
in an R A.F. plane from Nicosia to Mombasa, where they were 
transferred to the frigate H.M.S. Loch Fada. On March 14 they 
arrived at Mah^, in the SeycheDes, and were driven to Sans- 
Souci, the country residence of the Governor of the Seychelles 
(Sir WiUiam Addis) which had been chosen as the place of their 
internment. 


Greek Reactions to Deportation of Archbishop Makarios. 

The deportation of Archbishop Makarios aroused strong 
feelmg in Greece and led to violent anti-British nots — ^notably 
by students — m Athens, Salonika, and other centres. In 
Athens, the rioters smashed the windows of the British European 
Airways office, burned the Union Jack m public, and tore 
down all signs over shops, hotels, cinemas, etc., bearing British 
names. Many demonstrators were injured m clashes with 
strong forces of troops and police who were guardmg the 
British, Turldsh, and U.S. Embassies. Serious noting also 
occurred m Salonika, where some 2,000 students clashed with 
the security forces. The British Consulate at Heraklion (Crete) 
was sacked by a mob w^hich broke through a pohce cordon, 
ransacked the premises, and destroyed furniture and docu- 
ments ; the Consul and his staff succeeded m escaping from 
the building and were given police protection. An apology 
for the attack on the Consulate was subsequently made by the 
Greek Foreign Minister (M. Theotokis) to the British Ambassa- 
dor m Athens (Sir Charles Peake). 

The Greek Cabmet decided on March 10 to recall the Greek 
Ambassador in London (M. Vassilios Mostras) immediately. 
On the same date the Greek Mmister of the Interior ordered 
the temporary elosmg down of the British Institute in Athens, 
whilst the Minister of Education ordered the suspension of all 
English-language teaching m schools. The Holy Synod of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting under Archbishop 
Spyridon (the Primate of Greece), decided to appeal to the 
heads of all Churches — ^including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Patriarch Alexis, head of the Russian Orthodox Church 
— ^to secure the release of Archbishop Makarios, whose deporta- 
tion was described as an “ unholy act.” It was also decided 
to send a similar appeal to the World Council of Churches. 

A four-hour nation-wide strike in protest agamst the 
deportation of Archbishop Makarios, organized by the General 
Confederation of Labour, was observed throughout Greece on 
March 16. Between da^vn and 10 a.m. all public transport 
came to a standstill, all factories, shops, and schools were 
closed, and tram, ship, and aircraft schedules were cancelled. 
The strike culmmated m half an hour’s “ silent protest ” 
during which the streets remained deserted and church bells 
were tolled. It was estimated that 500,000 workers took part 
in the strike. 

The Greek delegate at the United Nations (M. Palmas) 
handed a Note to the U.N. Secretary- General on March 10 
protesting agamst the deportation of Archbishop Makarios, 
and asking that copies be circulated to all member-States, 
On March 13 the Greek Government formally asked for the 
Cyprus question to be placed on the agenda of the 11th session 
of the General Assembly. 

The Greek Note to the U N deacnhed the deportation of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and the other persons concerned as “ a flagrant 
violation of all international rules and morality which has no 
precedent in the political annals of the civilized world.” After 
declaring that Britain’s policy of violence and provocative action ” 
was ** opposed both to the letter and the spirit of the Charter,” the 
Note alleged that responsibility for the breakdown of the Harding - 
Makanoa discussions rested entirely on the British Government, 
which did not for one moment . . . have the smcere intention of 
restormg freedom to the island.” It went on to accuse Britain of 
desiring “ the prolongation by every means at its command of the 
arbitrary colomal rnle imposed upon Cyprus,” and, in addition, 
drew attention to the British jamming of Athens broadcasts to 
Cyprus (see below), which it descnhed as ** a measure not even taken 
against the Nazi and Fascist broadcasts durmg the Second World 
War.” 

The Greek Government issued an official statement on 
March 15 expressing the hope that negotiations on Cyprus 
might be resumed if Archbishop Makarios were allowed to 
return to the island. It insisted, however, that the British 
Government should accept three basic principles : “ (1) recogni- 
tion of the right of self-determmation of the Cypriot people ; 
(2) the establishment of a regime of self-government based on 
full constitutional guarantees until the Cypriot people has 
decided on its future ; (3) the granting of a general amnesty 
to Cypriot patriots.” 

Jamming of Athens Broadcasts to C37prus. 

The jamming of Athens broadcasts to Cyprus was begun 
by the British authorities on March 5, the operation bemg 
officially described as “ experimental.” It was stated by the 
Radio Correspondent of The Times that the equipment used 
for jamming Athens broadcasts to the island was being operated 
by the Royal Corps of Signals in Cyprus. As a retaliatory 
measure, the Greek authorities decided on March 6 to dis- 
continue relaying the daily B.B.C. programmes in Greek. 
[These programmes had been relayed in Greece for the past 
eleven years.] 
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U.S. Statements on Cyprus# - U.S. Ambassador in Atbens 
expresses ‘‘ Sympathy with Greek Government. 

The State Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln \Miite) read 
a prepared statement on March 12 in which he said that the 
U.S. Government had “ earnestly hoped that basic agrement 
mig ht be reached which would enable the people of Cyprus to 
achieve their legitimate desire of co-operation m the establish- 
ment of a government truly representative of the people of the 
island.” He added : “ We are confident that a solution may 
be reached winch will take into account and safeguard the 
iegitunate interests of the parties concerned. We earnestly 
hope that, despite the present reverses, no-one ’ft'iii lose sight 
of the overriding objective, which is the establishment of an 
atmosphere m wliich negotiations can be resumed and earned 
to a successful conclusion.” 

The U.S. Ambassador m Athens (Mr. Cavendish Cannon) 
called on M. Theotokis on March 13 and expressed to him 
the U.S. Government’s “ sympathetic concern ” at the latest 
developments in Cyprus- Mr. Cannon also told the Greek 
Foreign Munster that the U.S. Government had taken 

particular note of the digmty and statesmanship mth which 
the Greek Government had dealt with the current situation ” 
with regard to Cyprus. 

The British Foreign Office announced on the same day that 
H.M. Ambassador in ATashington (Sir Roger Makms) had been 
mstructed to ask the State Department for an explanation of 
Mr. Cannon’s remarks. After a meetmg between the Am- 
bassador and Mr. Livingston Merchant (U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs), the State Department issued the 
following statement : 

Tbe Cyprus issue involves the direct interest of close friends and 
allies of the United States. It is therefore a matter which the U.S A 
Tiows with attentive interest- The USA. has not itself been a party 
to the Cyprus issue Our sole effort has been to encourage those 
directly concerned to find a fair and just solution We weio greatly 
disappomted that the substantial progress made towards such a 
solution through private discussions did not result m janal agreement 
We are convinced, however, that further progress can be made once 
an atmosphere conducive to negotiations can be re-estabhshed. The 
US.A IS ready to assist its friends m the achievement of a just 
solution to the Cyprus problem.” 

The statement added that the U S. Government viewed present 
problems with ** sympathetic concern,” but was confident that a 
solution could be found that would strengthen Western mterests 
as a whole. 

President Eisenhower said at a press conference on March 14 
that the U.S.A. was ready to do “ anythmg reasonable and 
practical ” to help m a solution of the Cyprus problem. Both 
the countries mvolved [i.e. Greece and Britam] were among 
America’s “ very best friends,” and their co-operation in 
NATO was essential to the success of that organization. The 
solution of this tough and complicated” problem would 
have to be reached by the parties concerned, but the U.S.A. 
wanted to mamtain with both sides the very friendly historic 
relations it had always had with them. 

Terrorist Activities in Cyprus. 

Terrorist activities in Cyprus during the past four weeks, 
together with counter-operations by the security forces, are 
described below chronologically, in contmuation of 14693 A : 

JPed. 28. Two Cypriots — Andreas Zakos (25) and Charialos Michael 
(20) — ^were sentenced to death for shooting at Major Combe m the 
ambush on Dec. 15. Their conviction brought the number of Cypriots 
sentenced to death since the terrorist campaign began to four 

[The other two Cvpnots on whom the death sentence had been 
passed were Savva Karaoulis, who killed a Greek Cypnot policeman 
in Famagusta on Oct. 5, and Andreas Demetnoii, who shot at and 
wounded a British resident of Famagusta, Mr Sidney Taylor, on 
Kov. 28 Karaouhs had been given leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council, but Demetnou’s appeal agamst tbe death sentence was 
rejected by the Supreme Court of Cyprus on Feb 20 Demetxiou was 
the first person to be sentenced to death under the emergency 
regulations, having committed the crime two days after they came 
into force ] 

March 2. Four bombs exploded in the English school in Nicosia 
(where most of the pupils are Greek Cypriots), causing extensive 
structural damage but no casualties. Over 20 bomb explosions took 
place in Nicosia during the mght of March 1-2, damage being 
negligihic. 

March 4. A Hermes airliner of Skyways Ltd. was completely 
destroyed by an explosion at Nicosia Airport only 20 minutes before 
it was due to leave for England with 67 Servicemen and their families, 
including 16 women and children. No-one was on board at the time 
and there were no casualties It was subsequently announced on 
March 6 that an official investigation had shown that a time-bomb 
had been placed in one of the forward luggage compartments. The 
statement added that had the homb exploded while the plane was 
in the air, as had obviously been intended, the machine would have 
disintegrated and all on board would have been fcDlod. 


March 7. Six Greek Cypnots, two of whom were under 17 and 
the othera under 24, were sentenced to life imprisonment for carrying 
arms %VTien arrested on Dec. 17 near Yialoussa (where terrorists 
had killed a British officer the previous night) they had been found 
m possession of revolver, a Sten gun, and ammunition. 

March 8. A bomb thrown at a police car near Paphos killed a 
Greek Cypnot poheeman and injured four other persons 

March 10-11. Strikes broke out in different parts of the island m 
protest agamst the deportation of Archbishop Makarios, whilst 
demonstrations — ^mostly on a small scale — occurred at Famagusta, 
Limassol, Kyrenia, and other centres. The authorities mtensified 
active patrolhng by troops and police, imposed a night curfew in 
several areas, and banned the riding of bicycles and motor-cycles 
after dusk m places where bombs had been thrown by terrorists 
Several bomb -throwing incidents occurred, m different parts of the 
island, the only casualty bemg a terrorist who was killed when a 
homb exploded m his hand as he was about to throw it at a British 
mihtary ambulance. 

The Government announced on March 11 that a search of 
Archbishop Makarios’s residence had resulted in the discovery of a 
petrol homb, ten similar bombs m couise of construction, containers 
of petrol, and revolver armnimition. It was also announced that the 
security forces had made an important haul of Eoka documents, 
including letters and orders signed by ” Dighenis, ” the leader of the 
organization. These documents, it was stated, contamed material 
incrimmatmg the Archbishop and confirming that he had actively 
supported the campaign of terrorism waged by Eoka Inter alia^ 
they show’ed that “ Dighems ” was directly responsible for having 
ordered the murder of Greek Cypnot “ traitors [i e. citizens opposed 
to Eoka terrorism] ; that terrorists failmg to obey orders were liable 
to “ execution ” , that isolated British Servicemen were bemg 
dehberately singled out as targets of terronst attack ; that Eoka 
was deliberately fomenting sedition and unrest among schoolchildren. ; 
and that Dighems ” was concerned at the growing indiscipline and 
insubordination among his followers. 

March 12, Further unofficial strikes occurred at Nicosia and other 
centres m protest against the Archbishop’s deportation most of the 
shops being closed in the prmcipal towns. The strikes were organized 
by the Nationalist trade union organization, whose general secretary 
(Michael Pisa&) was taken mto custody. 

A 17 -year-old Greek Cypnot student was shot dead by Bntish 
security foices near Paphos when he failed to obey a eballenge to 
halt The shooting followed an mcident m which a bomb had been 
thrown at two Army lorries without causmg any casualties. 

March IS. A general stnke was again observed throughout the 
island, all shops and places of amusement being closed except in the 
Turkish quarters Riotmg youths were dispersed by baton chaa^ges 
in Nicosia, whilst several bomb-throwmg incidents — ^none senous — 
occurred at Lamaca and other places. 

March 14. A British police sergeant (Sgt Gerald Rooney) was shot 
dead m the centre of Nicosia by a terrorist who succeeded in escaping , 
a Turkish poheeman and a Greek Cypnot civilian standmg nearby 
wore wounded by the same gunman. The area (Hippocrates Street, 
near Metaxas Square) was immediately cordoned off and searches 
begun by troops and pohee, aided by police dogs. 

A seven-year-old Cfypriot boy was killed in Larnaca when a shot 
was fired to disperse a mob which was heavily stoning two British 
military vehicles and their occupants. 

March 15 A systematic house-to-house search was earned out 
by the 1st Bn , Parachute Brigade, in the area of Nicosia m which 
Sgt. Rooney had been killed the previous day. Several arrests were 
made and a number of cartndgos, percussion caps, etc., were 
discovered in a nearby carpenter’s shop. 

An RAF man on a motor-cycle was shot m the back by a terronst 
near the Wolseley Barracks (Nicosia), but was not seriously wounded ; 
the assailant escaped At the village of Dhora (25 miles N.W of 
Limassol) three masked terrorists entered a caf6, ordered those present 
to stand against the wsdl, and shot dead two Greek Cypriots who 
were regarded as “ traitors.” 

March 16. The District Commissioner of Nicosia (Mr Clemens), 
with the sanction of the Governor, issued an order for the ejection 
of ten families (comprising about 120 persons) from the area of 
Nicosia m which Sgt Rooney had been shot. The area a compact 
locality of some 20 shops and 10 houses — ^had been cordoned off and 
placed under curfew for three days while house-to-house searches 
were being made, but tbe inhabitants had given no help whatever m 
enabhng the security forces to trace the murderer of Sgt. Rooney, 
although sealed envelopes had been distributed in which confidential 
mformation could be disclosed. The area had. been the scene of nine 
murders of Bntish and Cypriot troops and policemen, and of 20 
attempted murders, since October last, but m no single case had the 
inhabitants — even eye-witnesses of the murders — come forward to 
give any information. It was officially stated that the inhabitants 
of the area had abetted these crimes, and that searches of the houses 
had led to the discovery of five bombs, cartridges and cartridge- 
making equipment, much Communist literature, and newly prmted 
Eoka pamphlets. 

March 17 Five villages m the Troodos mountains (S-W. Cyprus) 
were placed under an indefinite curfew after terrorists had made a 
night attack on security forces in the area , five British soldiers 
were wounded (two seriously) in the amhush, and a terrorist kfiled. 

March 18. Four masked terrorists entered an Orthodox church 
at Kythrea (seven miles N.E of Nicosia) during the Sunday sepvioe, 
ordered the congregation of about 40 to face the wall, and shot dead 
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tlie choir soloist, who was slain hy the altar. The nmrdered man 
Peirides Manoh (4o), was a Greek Cypnot employee of an insurance 
company, and the father of four children. An mtensiye search was 
set on foot for ios murderers, who succeeded m escaping 

Elsewhere m the island a member of the eeennty forces was 
kmed and another serionsly injured by a bomb explosion at Yialoussa : 
a Bnteh soldier was killed in a homb outrage at the village of Lapithos, 
near Kyrenia , and the British foreman of the TinYiTn copper mmes 
near Paphos, was seriously wounded by two gunmen. 


March 19. A coHective fine of £7,000— the heaviest levied to date 
^was imposed on the viUage of Lapithos (population 3,000) as a 
p^^hment for the incident m which a British soldier was kdled 
The village, a notorious trouble-centre, had been under curfew smce 
March 14, when the elementary school had been destroyed by fire 
and men of the Wiltshire R^. stoned when they arrived to restore 
^der. A collective fine of £2,000 was also imposed on the village of 
Tialoussa. ^ 


About 20 people were injured, several seriously, when fightmg 
broke out between Greeks and Turks at the village of Yassiha, 12 
^es from Nicosia The clash began after a party of Greeks visiting 
the village had started to smg national songs to which the Turks took 
exception Six Turkish women were taken to hospital with knife- 
wounds. British troops were sent to the village to restore order, 
and a curfew was imposed. 

March 20. As a reprisal for the incidents at Tassiha, some 500 
Turks smashed the windows of Greek-owned shops and offices m the 
Turkish (quarter of Nicosia. The demonstrators were dispersed 
by tear-gas- 


March 21 A time-homb of the ** pencil ** type was found in the 
n^ttresses of Sir John Harding’s bed at Government House, Nicosia 
The discovery was made by the Govemor^s personal servant whilst 
making the bed, on which Sir John Hardmg had slept throughout 
the mght. The bomb, which had apparently failed to explode because 
of a defect m the mechamsm, was removed and detonated harmlessly 
m the open. Intensive police searches were made for a Greek Cypnot 
servant who had ]Oined the staff at Government House six months 
earher, and who was reported to be missing. 

lance-corporal was fatally mjured when two bombs 
were thrown at a mihtary vehicle m Famagusta He was the 20th 
Serviceman killed m Cyprus since the launching of the Boka terrorist 
campaign. 


The deportation of Aichbishop Makarios was regarded by 
the Turkish press, and by Turkish pubhc opinion generaUv, 
as fully justified m view of the Archbishop’s proved comphcity 
m terrorist activities. No official statement was issued in 
Turkey, but articles welcoming the British Government’s 
action, and expressmg fuU support for it, were published in 
nearly aU Turkish newspapers.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Observer - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14693 A.) 

Noite, The situation in Cyprus, with special reference to the 
deportation of Archbishop Makanos, was debated by the House of 
and by the House of Lords on March 15 
The debates will be sum m arized m a subsequent issue . — {Ed K.O A.) 


jA RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION* 
— Creation of Central Bank. 


A BiU providmg for the setting-up of the Bank of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland as the Federation’s central bank was published 
on Feb. 10 and received its third reading in the Federal 
Assembly on Feb. 23. 

respoMible for regulating the monetary system 
wiU take over the assets and habilities of the 
Ce^ral Afnoa Cimency Fund and the Currency Board, which wiU 
both cease to exist. It will also act as banker to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to ^y of the territorial Governments of the Federation 
wishing jt to do so It may make arrangements or enter mto agree- 
ments (siffioect to the consent of the Federal Mmister of Finance) 
mth any bankor financial institution outside the Federation to bSSow 
frreign curreiicy , may underwrite loans to be raised by the Federal 
Governmen^fc, territorial Governments, and local authorities , anSy 
act as agent or correspondent for the International Monetarj^ Fund^ 

^ 1 . 000 , 000 , to be held by the 
Federal Government. Its affairs will be managed by a governor 
a deputy governor, and seven other directors. ^ 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

CEYLON. — Legation opened in Paris. - New 
High Commissioner in Australia. 

It was announced in Colombo on Nov. 28, 1955 that the 
Government of Ceylon had decided to estabhr a Legation 
m Pans and to appoint Sir Claude Corea, the High Commissioner 
in London, concurrently as Minister to France. It was also 
announced that Sir Claude would serve concurrently as 
Ceylonese Minister to the Netherlands. ^ ® 

Mr. P. R. Gunasekera, a judge, had been appointed High 
Con^sioner to Australia on Oct. 11 , 1954, iZe Mr. j7 A 
Martensz, retirmg.— (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 

(Prev. rep. 14016 B.) 


C. _ AUSTRIA. — Forthcoming General Elections. - 
Coalition Parties’ Disagreement on Future of OH Industry. 
- Memoranda on Compensation for British, U.S., and 
French Oil Compaioies. 

Representatives of the two Government parties (the People’s 
Party and the Socialists) agreed on Feb. 28 to sponsor a jomt 
motion in Parliament callmg for general elections on May 13. 
The decision was taken because no agreement could be reached 
between the two parties on important economic questions. 

The principal disputes were : (1) The future of the oilfields and oil 
mstallations returned to Austria by tbe Soviet Umon. The Sociahsts 
demanded that they should remam the sole property of the State 
(and thus contmue to be admimstered by Herr Waldbrunner, the 
Socialist Mmister of Nationahzed Industries), whilst the People’s 
Party favoured a mixed admimstration m which the Federal Govern- 
ment would hold 51 per cent of the shares and exercise general 
control, with the Provmcial Government of Lower Austria and private 
shareholders also participating , m the latter connexion the People’s 
Party had proposed to issue special “ people’s shares ” at a low 
nommal value of facihtate a wide distribution of private ownership 
(2) The future of the former German mdastrial properties returned by 
the XJSS.R., inclndmg the question of whether they should be 
nationalized or developed partly by private enterprise. (3) The 
organization of the future Austrian civil aviation company 

On Dec. 1 , 1955, the Austrian Government had made public 
the text of two memoranda agreed upon with Britain, the 
U.S.A., and France on May 10 , 1955— i.e., shortly before the 
signing of the Austrian State Treaty. They dealt with the 
claims of American, British, and French companies (notably 
oil compames) in respect of their former assets m Austria 
which had been seized, first by the Nazis after the Anschluss m 
1937, and later by the Soviet authonties m 1945, and which 
formed part of the oilfields and industrial installations returned 
by the U.S.S.R. to Austria durmg 1955. 

T^ memorandum with Britain and the U.S A. provided that 
Austna would either return the properties concerned or pay com- 
pensation to the former owners, notably the Socony-Vacuum 
Petroleum Company (U S.A ) and the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Conmany (British) The memorandum with France laid down that 
Ai^tna would pay compensation to the So(yim Franpaise IndustnelU 
et CommeTciale du Petrole, which the company might reinvest m the 
Austrian oil industry. In return, Britam, the U S.A. and France 
agreed to transfer to Austria unconditionally aU former German 
property in their former occupation zones which they could have 
clanned as reparations, as a compensation for Austria’s renunciation 
of her claims agamst Germany arising from the Arischluss. 

The two memoranda corresponded to that signed by Austria and 
the Soviet XJmon on April 15, 1955 after the Moscow negotiations 

The Government’s proposal that Austria should join the 
Councfi of Europe was approved on March 1 by the Nationalrat 
the only opposing votes bemg cast by the “ People’s Opposi- 
tion (Communists), The Upper House of the Austrian 
Parliament approved the proposal on March 8 without a 
tosentmg vote. — (Wiener Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. Council of Europe, Entry, 14713 A 5 Austrian 

Oil Industry, 14532 A.) 

D. PERSIA. — The Shah’s Visit to India and Pakistan. 

j. Persia and the Empress Soraya toured India 

from Feb. 16 to March 8 as the guests of the Indian Govem- 
ment, being officiaUy received by President Prasad in New 
Delhi and subsequently visitmg Agra, Ahgarh, Lucknow, 
Benares, Bangalore, Mysore, and Poona. The last three days 
of their visit were spent in Bombay, which has a large Parsee 
community of Persian descent. ^ 

During his return journey the Shah stopped on March 8 at 
Karacln, where he met the Governor-General of Pakistan 
(General Isk^der Mirza) and the Prime Mmister (Chaudhri 
Mohammad All). Before returning to Teheran on the following 
day he also met Mr. DiiUes, the U.S. Secretary of State, who 
was visiting Karachi for a SEATO council meeting. 

(Indian and P^stani Bhgh Commissioners’ Offices, London) 
(Prev. rep. Indo-Persian Relations, 13989 C.) 

E. EL SALVADOR. — Presidential Election. 

Lemus was elected President 
of El Salvador on March 4 in succession to President Oscar 
Osorio, both the new President and the outgoing President 
being members of the Revolutionary Party^of Democratic 

^ aU leadmg Opposition 

candidates had formally withdrawn on Feb. 29, alleging 
oppression and fraud. President Lemus mU 
take office in September. — (New York Times) (10800 D.) 

C President of National Council. 

Sefior Alberto F. Zubiria succeeded Seflor BatUe Berres on 
March 1 as President of the National Council of Governm^t 
for the year 1956-57.-(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 
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A. ITALY - UNimO STATES - CANADA.— President 
GroncM*s Visit to Washington and Ottawa, - Speech to 
Joint Session of U.S. Congress. 

President Gronchi of Italy, accompanied by tlie Italian 
Foreign jMimster (Dr. Martmo), arrived in Washmgton on 
Feb. 27 on a State visit to the Umted States. During his stay 
President Gronchi had discussions with President Eisenhower, 
a \Miite House statement on Feb. 28 saying that they had 
explored “ means of strengthenmg the sohdarity ” of NATO 
“ in the political, economic, and psychological fields, as well 
as in the mihtary field.” Dr. Martmo also had talks with 
Mr. Dulles, the U.S, Secretary of State 

President Gronchi addressed a jomt session ot the U.S. 
Congress on Feb. 29. 

After expressing: the latitude of the Italian people for American 
aid after the war, when “ Italy had to rebuild her political, economic, 
and social hfe from the ashes of a painful past/* President Gronchi 
continued * ** Friendship between two nations, as between two 

persons, cannot be nurtured with sentiments and remembrances 
only. To keep it ahve and vital it must draw nourishment from an 
Intimate mutual knowledge and a steady co-operation of purpose 
and action. Consequently, I shall attempt to focus your attention 
on the present position of Italy, her major problems, and on the 
evaluation that we in Italy make of current mtemational dqyelop- 
ments. . . 

** It should he recognized that, despite patient and generous 
endeavours, the world is not more secure today than it was one or 
two years ago. We are gomg through a disquieting phase of confusion 
m ideas and pohtical orientations, and consequently of greater 
potential danger. It is suflacient m this context to look at North 
Africa and the Middle East, and to listen to the rumblings which 
come from other parts of Asia. . . 

« Two basic conceptions face each other throughout the greater 
part of the world Is there to be government for the people, or 
are the people to he subject to the government 2 Is there to be the 
Western brand of democracy — democracy through freedom — or the 
so-called people’s democracy, that is, Marxism-Lenimsm ? 

“ The latter ideology, wliile repugnant to our own as a moral and 
social conception, has in itself a great power of expansion, smce it 
has the appearance of a political and social system capable of bringing 
to the imder-pnvileged freedom from poverty and from their sense 
of inferiority. But this power of expansion must be viewed with 
alarm by people, such as us, of different traditions and background 
It makes co-existence dxffllcult, since that ideology is embodied m a 
water-tight pohtical and economic system, and consequently sus- 
tained by aU the powers of a government — mcludmg not only the 
weapons of propaganda and the media of mass commiimcations, but 
also more powerful and frightful weapons, conventional and nuclear. . , 

** Agamst this ferment, which is spreading among the people of all 
continents, wo can safeguard our ancient civihzation through an 
effort that will enfold and display its fuller meaning. We have to 
make our democratic system more and more capable of accomplishing 
an effective reconciliation between the authority of the State and 
mdividual freedom. We have to reinforce the solidarity of the people 
who share those ideals and are striving to fulfil their ends. This 
solidarity exists among many Western nations, mcludmg the Umted 
States and Canada. 

** The Atlantic Pact, as conceived and operated thus far. was 
appropriate and sufficient so long as there was the fear of imminent 
armed aggression, intensified by an unbalance of strength between 
the two sides It is an historical truth that the pact removed that 
danger and created the possibility of experimenting with solutions 
very different from those of the past However, it should be brought 
into Ime with contemporary reahties now that the military unbalance 
has been reduced and there have been so many changes of sitnation 
m many parts of the world. 

“ Mihtary co-operation remains very important, hut it should be 
supplemented by new and imagmative forms of co-operation. 
This 13 necessary not only to move away from a climate of emergency 
measures and to enter into a phase characterized by more complex 
and permanent arrangements, but chiefly because we all realize that 
no person, nation, or group of nations can consider without anxiety 
and anguish the prospects of a world in which peace is based solely on 
military strength or on hmited pohtical alignments. Today, especially, 
when nuclear weapons have reached such a fearful stage of develop- 
ment . . it is essential that, while efficient mihtary strength is 

maintamed, every effort should be made to reduce the danger of 
war, so that gradually the employment of force may be no longer 
required. . . 

“ One might consider a better co-ordination of existing organiza- 
tions — such as the O.B B 0 , the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Western European Umon, and the Council of Europe — 
so that new methods of a more orgamo oo-operation can be extended 
from the political to the social and economic areas One might pay 
more attention to a better integrated functioning of NATO, involving 
a wider and more frequent use of the Atlantic Council. In this way 
we would accomplish the purpose of making more fruitful and timely 
the exchanges of views between the various members, givmg to them 
a fuller sense of responsibility and at the same time a recognition of 
the value of their contribution to the common cause 

Within the framework of the NATO Pact one might consider 
the possibility of bringing life at last into the spirit of Article 2, 
which was meant to give to the military pact the wider and deeper 
connotation of a community of peoples. . . , 


j “ It is clear that the solution of these problems is not only an 
I American responsibility. The European nations of Strasbourg [i e. 
j the members of the Council of Europe] must contnhute their part 
; by setting m motion the process of mtegration. Our old and restless 
Europe must find the way to spiritual and pohtical umty, and must 
pool her resources, if she wishes to resume her mission of civilization 
m conformity with her traditions and history* 

“ I am eonvmced that, m the new competition of ideologies and 
economic assistance, we cannot hope for the success of our democratic 
conception unless this gives concrete and factual evidence of its 
superiority by brmgmg to bear the will-power and the means which, 
through appropnate action, can remove injustice and positions of 
infenonty withm each national structure, and also mtemationally. 
Italy wishes to participate — within the limitations set by her resources 
and to the full extent of her commitments — m this work of 
redemption, . 

After declarmg that Italy would continue to discharge faithfully ” 
her commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty, President Gronchi 
contmued : “I know that our financial effort has appeared to some 
observers as insufficient or lukewarm, or imperfectly planned at the 
techmcal level . . . Actually there is little justification for some of 
the comments which are made occasionally, and which would seem 
to throw an adverse hght upon our determination to maintain our 
armed forces at the highest level of strength and efficiency consistent 
with our resources 

For instance, there is httle meaning m a mere comparison of the 
percentages of gross national mcome allocated to defence in the 
various countnes * 11 per cent in the U.S A., 10 per cent m the 
U K , and 8 per cent in France, agamst 5 per cent m Italy Such com- 
parison does not take into account the differences in total and per 
capita national mcome m each country, and actuaUy distorts the 
facts — as can be seen when one considers that the mcome of an 
American family, m real terms, represents the income of perhaps 
fi.ve or SIX Italian famihes Because of their low level of mcome, our 
people have to cut deeply into their resources, foregomg essential 
needs m order to bear the financial burden of defence 

“ But Italy’s most significant and substantive contribution to the 
common cause is that of havmg strengthened her mtemal structure , 
of havmg restored democratic mstitutions and, with them, the 
authority of the State , of having overcome the disruptive economic 
and social effects that are typical of all post-war periods ; and of 
havmg mcreased all-round production and improved the living 
conditions of the workmg classes, especially m Southern Italy. Owing 
to the depressed conditions of many segments of the Italian economy, 
this effort has been much more considerable than the one accomplished 
m order to strengthen our defensive mihtary position within NATO. . . 

“ In the overall picture of a national economy, the important 
thmg is not whether an mdividual item of accounting closes in the 
black or m the red, but whether the whole operation closes with a 
surplus or a deficit The ten-year period which has just ended for the 
Italian economy closed with a large ‘ plus ’ balance Consequently 
the [U.S 1 Congress can tell the American people with satisfaction 
that the aid given to Italy was not an unproductive expenditure. 

“ It is not my intention to bother you with figures ; yet a few of 
them may be quoted to substantiate my statements . 

(1) Industrial production has increased five tunes smce 1945, 
while agricultural production has doubled. 

(2) Percapita mcome and consumption have increased by more 
than 50 per cent over 1947. 

(3) The productive capacity of Italian industry has doubled since 
1947, and defence production is now very close to the levels required 
by NATO 

“ All of us in Italy — ^the Government, the major parties, and all 
responsible persons — ^know that we have still a large pool of chrome 
unemployment We know that much has been done for Southern 
Italy, but that there is still an unfair and excessive gap m income 
per head between North and South. We know that we must complete 
the laud reform undertaken with notable success. We are aware of 
the fact that our housing problem is stfil serious. 

“ I am not telling you this to ask your help or to suggest that you 
continue a pohey of aid which we consider rightly closed by you. 
Italy cau be compared to a working concern, well under way, which, 
however, has inadequate capital resources, fallmg short of what 
would be required to expand its physical plant and to improve its 
organization and its equipment Consequently, she does not hope 
for and does not ask sacrifices from others and free advantages for 
herself On the contrary, she is anxious to be considered in the same 
light as a customer of good moral and financial standing who gets in 
touch with a bank for loans at favourable terms, or who approaches 
a financial institution in order to enlist its interest m profitable 
and secure joint ventures or other enterprises 

** In many countries, and probably also m yours, there are people 
who have a conventionalized picture of the Itahan economy, based op. 
stereotypes such as the hopeless lack of natural resources, the inability 
of the Government to collect taxes from its citizens and to manage 
its financial affairs competently, or the alleged deflcionciea of Its 
vocational education. This picture is either inaccurate or obsolete, . . . 

“ Oui* natural resources are growing The discovery of large 
amounts of natural gas has permitted extensive practical applications 
to mdustry and science Very soon oil wfil become one of our most 
important productive resources. Taxes absorb a very high percentage 
of our national income, especially if one considers that the average 
income is very low. Vocational schools, which are being expanded and 
better organized, are increasing and improving the productivity of 
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our labonr. . . . FinaUy, we have in Italy the essential pre-requisites 
for a steady and balanced deyelopment of out economy. The 
programme ontlmed by our lamented Minister, Ezio Vanom, aimed 
at that purpose, and it remains Tabd today, witb some amendments 
suggested by experience . . . 

Economic co-operation, in an age like onrs, is not a burden or a 
mere act of generosity from one country to another. It is a policy 
consonant with the mterest of each and all concerned. A poor 
country, or a country beset with difficulties and uncertamties, is a 
danger to all others on two coxmts — domestic weakness, and 
inability to protect itself against external dangers. No people, even 
the richest in resources and creative power, can be durably prosperous 
tC there are many nations which are unhappy and restless because of 
the hardships of poverty and under-nourishment, the burden of 
miustice, and the uncertamty about their immediate future. 

“ The wonderful development of the XJmted States, at which the 
world looks with admiration and astonishment, has become even 
greater since this coimtry discarded its isolatiomst state of nnnd 
From that point on you have placed yourselves in the very heart of 
world events and have become the determimng factor in world 
history. It is therefore in the name of a mutual mterest that I appeal 
to you for closer and uninterrupted co-operation, carried out in a 
spirit of mutual trust and faith. 

Faith is the basic element which I would like to mention m 
closing Without faith there can be no meetmgs of the mind and 
no true co-operation. Italy can be trusted because of the capacity 
and wiUmgness to work of her managers, techmcians, and workers, 
and also because of her faithfulness to democratic ideals and her 
firm determination to defend and expand their accomplishments 
. , In spite of uncertainties which are natural — given the tempera- 
ment of a Latin people — democratic stability m Italy is not m 
danger, and the democratic pohtieal parties, together with the great 
majority of public opinion, are fully conscious of their responsibility 
for mamtajmng and stren^henmg the institutions which the Italian 
people have freely accepted through their Constitution. . 

A joint statement issued in Washington on March 1 said 
that it had been agreed that Italy no longer needed U.S. 
economic aid, and that her problem was rather the attraction 
of long-term foreign investments. 

** The two Presidents,” the statement declared, ** reaffirmed their 
Intention to direct their action toward the preservation of peace, 
freedom, and democracy. They reaffirmed that, while all possible 
efforts will continue to be made to achieve a reduction of armaments, 
the present situation does not allow any relaxation of the Western 
defence efforts. Concurrently, the President of the United States 
and the President of the Itahan Republic agreed on the necessity of 
deepemng and extending the solidarity among the members of the 
North Atlantic community through increased co-operation among 
them in all fields. 

« They recogmzed that to the extent that it is possible to Improve 
the Western-world economy, and to facilitate the development of the 
less advanced econoimes within it, the Atlantic community and indeed 
the entire free world will benefit. In particular, as far as Italy is 
concerned, they agreed that Italy no longer needs grants or economic 
aid Tbe area that President Eisenhower and President Gronchi 
agreed should he increasingly explored within the framework of 
established Western economic oo-operation is the possibibty that, in 
addition to her own efforts, Italy could meet some of her problems 
by the extension of public and private long-term foreign investments. 
Tbe problem facing Italy, it was agreed, is the improvement of the 
conditions which are necessary to her industrial development, 
particularly m the South, and further to attract private national and 
foreign investments.” 

On March 2 President Gronehi and Dr. Martino left 
Washington for an official visit to Ottawa, where Signor Gronehi 
addressed a lomt session of the Canadian Parliament on March 5. 
Dxirmg their stay in Ottawa, President Gronehi met the 
Canadian Governor-General, Mr. Massey, the Prime Mimster, 
Mr. St. Laurent, and other members of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, whilst Dr- Martmo had talks with Mr. Lester Pearson, 
the Secretary of External Affairs. 

After returning to the U S.A. and visiting Detroit, San 
Francisco, and New York, President Gronehi and Dr. Martino 
left for Rome on March 14. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - The Star, Montreal) (Prev. rep. 14287 B.) 

A. BURMA - YUGOSLAVIA. — Economic Agreement. 

Agreements were signed in Rangoon on March 7 covering 
(a) Yugoslav purchases of 50,000 tons of rice annually for five 
years from Burma, in exchange for consumer goods and 
equipment ; (&) technical co-operation between the two 

countries ; and (c) long-term co-operation in the development 
of power supplies. The technical co-operation will be eftected 
by exchanging experts in general industry, mining, housing, 
commumcations, and agriculture, whilst there will also be 
co-operation in mdustrial development, utilization of power and 
natural resources, etc. The agreements implemented the 
protocol on Burmese-Yugoslav economic co-operation which 
had been signed by President Tito and U Nu durmg the latter’s 
visit to Yugoslavia in June 1955. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 14585 A.) 


B. SUDAN.— TheKostiIncideiit. - Death of 192 .{Urrested 
Farmers in. Army Barracks. - Official Investigation. 

Strong feeling was aroused in the Sudan by an incident at 
Kosti (m the Blue Nile Provmce, about 200 miles south of 
IQiartoum), where 192 out of 281 tenant farmers who had been 
locked up m a single room of the local army barracks died of 
heat-stroke dmmg the mght of Feb. 21-22. The room in which 
they were confined measured only 40 ft. by 33 ft., and had 
its doors and wmdows locked. 

Durincr the previous week TOO of the 1,000 tenants of the 
pnvately-owmed Guda Agricultural Scheme had put forward 
demands for an mcrease in their share of the profits from 40 
to 60 per cent, for proper auditing of accounxs, and for tenant 
participation m management committees and m drawing up 
sales policy, and had refused to pick or deliver their cotton until 
these demands were granted. In a clash on Feb- 18 the farmers 
had attacked the pohee, who dispeised them mth tear-gas and 
then opened fire ; three policemen and 18 farmers were killed 
and one poheeman and 22 farmers wounded in the mcident. 
The 281 men had been arrested on Feb. 21 on suspicion of 
active participation m the attack. 

Dr. Ahmin el-Sayed (the Sudanese Mmister of Health), the 
Pohee Commandant, and other senior officials immediately 
fiew from Khartoum to Kosti to investigate the mcident. As a 
result of an official mqmry, two pohee officers and a number 
of policemen were arrested on Feb. 25 by order of the Clnef 
Justice on charges of eausmg the prisoners’ deaths through 
neghgence. Another 212 farmers who had been arrested had 
been released on Feb- 24. 

The Government’s resignation was demanded on Feb* 23 
by the three leading Sudanese newspapers because of its failure 
to enforce the proper management of certain cotton schemes 
under the legislation controlling owner-tenant partnerships. 
A senes of protest demonstrations took place m Khartoum 
from Feb. 23-26, including one by members of the Bar 
Association and another by members of the Conunumst-led 
Sudan Workers’ Federation. The Prime Mimster (Mr. Azhari) 
declared on Feb. 24, however, that he would not resign. 
(Sudanese Ministry of Public Guidance, lUiartoum - Times) 

C. INDIA.— Death of Mr. Mavalankar. - New Speaker 
of House of the People. 

Mr. G, V. Mavalankar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha (House of 
the People) died at Ahinedabad on Feb. 27. 

Gamesli Yaandeo Mavalankar (67) was born at Baroda in 1888 
and set up in practice as a lawyer at Abmedabad m 1913 A follower 
of tbe late Mabatma Gandhi, be played an important part in tbe 
SatyaarahacampSiiSTCL for Indian independence, and was imprisoned on 
a number of occasions in tbe ’tlnities and early ’forties. 

After bavmg been President of tbe Bombay Legislative Assembly 
from 1937-40, be was elected President of tbe Central Ijegislative 
Assembly in 1946, and Speaker of tbe Constituent Assembly on the 
aebievoment of Indian independence in 1947 In 1950, after India 
was declared a Republic, bo became Speaker of tbe Lok Sabha* 

Mr Mavalankar led tbe Indian parliamentary delegations to tbe 
Commonwealth parliamentary conferences in London m 1948 and 
Ottawa in 1952 He took on active part m the creation of a number 
of educational institutions in Abmodabad, including the Gujerat 
University. . j 

On March 8 the House of the People unanimously elected 
Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar as its new Speaker. Mr. 
Ayyangar was hitherto Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (9173 A.) 

D. ITALY - ETHIOPIA. — Reparations Agreement. 

After three years of negotiations m Rome and Addis Ababa, 
an agreement was signed in the Ethiopian capital on March 5 
whereby Italy undertook to pay Ethiopia a sum equivalent to 
$16,300,000 (about £5,800,000) as reparations. The Ethiopian 
Foreign Ministry stated that the agreement would include 
the construction by Italy of a hydro-clectnc power station on 
the Awash River, south-east of Addis Ababa ; that Italy 
would also supply ships, marine equipment, cotton textile 
factories, pubhc works installations, etc. ; and that all historical 
objects taken from Ethiopia during the Itahan occupation 
would be returned. (Times - Cornere della Sera, Milan) 

E. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland accepted 
into Special Relationship with London University. 

The Principal of the University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (Dr. Walter Adams) announced on Feb. 10 that the 
Senate of the University of London had accepted the College 
into special relationship with the University, enabling degrees 
gained by students to he regarded as full London degrees. 

(Federal Imormation Department, Salisbury) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — - Release of Uranium for 
Peaceful Development of Atomic Energy. - Report of 
Citizens’ Panel on Peaceful Applications of Atomic Energy. 
- Export of Radioactive Isotopes and Heavy Water. 

President Eisenhower announced on Feb. 22 that he was 
authorizing the release of 40,000 kg. of uramum-235 “ for 
research and development purposes and for fueiimg nuclear 
power reactors,” half of which would be made available m 
the United States and the other half to foreign countries. He 
pomted out that the 20,000 kg. for distribution abroad would 
he additional to the 200 kg. already made available for research 
reactors abroad, but emphasized that countries already 
producing U-235, as well as the Soviet Umon and its sateihtes, 
would not be eligible to share m the distribution. The uranium 
to be released would help to start nuclear power programmes 
with a generating capacity of “ several millions of electrical 
kilowatts,” and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission had 
stated that as additional projects were undertaken they would 
recommend that further uranium supplies should be made 
available. The President stressed that the distribution of 
uramum would be subject to “ prudent safeguards against 
diversion of the material to non-peaceful purposes.” 

The chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission (IMr Lewis L. 
Strauss) said that the uranium would not all he distributed m the 
commg year or in any other single year, but would be ** distributed 
over a period of years as needed, with smaller amounts m the early 
years.” IMr Strauss said that the procedures which would govern 
the distribution of the 20,000 kg of uramum to foreign countries, as 
well as the charges for sale-or-lease, would be announced later 
However, based on the value of $25 per gram for enriched uramum 
announced at the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, the 40,000 kilograms now made available would have a 
value of $1,000,000,000. 

The report was published on Jan. 31 of a special citizens’ panel 
appomted by the Jomt Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy in Mai eh 1955 to inquire mto “ the impact of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy,” and presided over by Mr. Robert 
McKinney, editor and publisher of the Santa Fe New Mexican* 
Some of Its main recommendations are summarized below. 

Electric Power. The Government should undertake the con- 
struction of one full-scale ** demonstration ” plant of each major 
reactor size and type, if private capital did not undertake this work 
Atomic power should be exploited as a source of electric power at 
a rate consistent with sound technological, economic, and public 
policy considerations.” 

Medicine and Public Health. To ensure the maximum benefit 
from atomic energy developments for medical and health purposes : 
(I) all medical schools should have adequate facihtiea for training 
in atomic medicine techniques , (ii) additional research centres 
should be created with all appropriate equipment, including reactors ; 
(ill) low-cost atomic medical equipment should be designed, suitable 
to the needs of hospitals and medical dimes without atomic facilities , 
(iv) the radio-active compounds essential for research and therapy 
should bo made available at reasonable prices. 

Agriculture. The application of atomic energy m this field, whilst 
accentuating the problem of U S. farm surpluses, would help the 
undernourished peoples of the world to get more food. This problem 
should therefore be “ fully explored ” with “ high priority,” and 
the agencies concerned with helping foreign countries should draw 
up a programme to focus atomic research on the ''undernourished” 
countries where it could most quickly be used. 

Transport. Atomic propulsion of commercial ships was technically 
feasible, but economically competitive atomic ships were not yet 
in prospect Prospects for economically competitive atomic aircraft 
seemed unlikely until some experience with mihtary prototypes had 
been acqmred. Atomic locomotives could in all probability be built 
and operated successfully, but appeared to offer no economic 
advantages until substantial improvements had been made in 
reactor technology Atomic-powered oars, lorries, and buses were 
not technically feasible at present, and apparently would not bo in 
the foreseeable future The report recommended that the A.E.C., 
the Maritime Administration, and the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries should work out a programme for exploring tho economic 
feasibility of atomic-powered ships, and that the A.B.C should 
co-operate with any industrial efforts to develop locomotives. 

Atomic Aid to Friendly Countries. The Umted States must take 
the lead in developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and to 
this end should provide adequate research facilities to friendly 
ooimtries. The U.S. A should also convene a series of regional 
conferences of those countries having bilateral atomic agreements 
with her to consider the establishment of atomic electricity plants. 
In issuing invitations to such conferences, the U S. Government should 
announce that It was prepared to furnish nuclear fuels, provide the 
necessary technological assistance, and permit contracts for the 
installation of at least 1,000,000 kw. of atomic generating capacity 
outside the United States as soon as possible — ^preferably by 1960. 

Security Restrictions. All reactor technology should he removed 
from the ” restricted data ” category, and specific military apphea- 
tlons of such technology should be protected by the defence olassifloa- 
tion system so far as national security was involved The Jomt 
Congressional Committee should re-examine the oonoept that atomic 


information was " bom classified ” [i e. that all new knowledge 
should be automatically labelled secret], as this concept was not 
compatible with the expeditious action required to permit the rapid 
development of peaceful uses of atomic energy , it should therefore 
be hmited to the design, manufacture, or utilization of atomic 
weapons. 

Basic Research. Basic research in universities should be given 
generous support, both m funds and facilities, and the A.E-C should 
be encouraged to place research and development contracts with 
universities and other private research establishments. 

Training Facilities. Efforts to increase the output and improve 
the quality of scientists and engineers capable of contributing to the 
development of atomic energy for peace-time purposes should be 
encouraged. Both the AEG and private enterprise should support 
university research and graduate study, and the facihties of the 
national nuclear laboratories should be more widely available to 
support college traimng programmes Future research facilities 
should be designed, located, and operated m such a way that they 
could be of the greatest use to the greatest number of college and 
graduate students. 

Ownership of Nuclear Materials. The Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee should create statutory devices to ensure a continuing review 
of the present policy of Federal ownership of all special nuclear 
materials, in anticipation of the establishment of private ownership. 

Priorities of Atomic Development. The Joint Congressional 
Committee should review the 1954 Atomic Energy Act with a view 
to providing clear gmdance to the Atomic Energy Commission on 
the relative priorities of mihtary and peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and between various peaceful uses 

Chaises for Atomic Fuel Supplies. The Atomic Eneigy Commission 
should waive all charges for fuel used in experimental, medical, 
research and " demonstration ” facilities, where such facilities were 
owned by non-profit-making institutions and used substantially for 
educational or medical purposes. 

Mr. Strauss welcomed the report as “ a sound, comprehensive 
and objective study,” and said tbat the A.E.C. would “ study 
and give thoughtful consideration ” to its findings and 
recommendations. 

Other recent atomic energy developments in the United 
States are summarized below : 

Relaxation of Export Restrictions on Radio-isotopes. As from 
Feb. 10 the U S. Government relaxed the restrictions on the export 
of radio -isotopes for medical, agricultural, mdustrial, and scientific 
purposes, by permitting foreign users to apply direct to the com- 
mercial manufacturers instead of having to secure export hcences 
through their Embassies m Washington, The new regulation listed 
65 atomic by-product materials which could be hcensed to U.S. 
users provided that no person possessed more than 10 " scheduled 
quantities ” at any one time. A spokesman of the A.E C said that 
the export of isotopes to the Soviet-bloc countries would be permitted, 
except whore tho A.E.C thought that they ” would be inimical to 
the defence and security of the Umted States ** 

Sale of Heavy Water. On March 13 the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that it had approved the sale of 129 tons of heavy water 
to foreign countries at $28 a pound on condition, that all the supplies 
were used for peaceful appheation Bntam would receive 50 tons, 
France 30 tons, India 21 tons, Austraha 11 tons, Italy 10 tons, and 
Switzerland up to seven tons. It was stated that some of the heavy 
water had already been shipped to the recipient countries. 

Semi-annual Report of A.E.C, The 19th semi-annual report of 
the A.E C., published on Jan. 30, spoke of " significant progress ” 
in the development of atomic power plants of all kmds during the 
latter half of 1955. It confirmed that the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
programme had been accelerated, and said that the prospects for 
nuclear-powered flight continued to “ show promise ” ; some test 
work had already been started on a nuclear aircraft engme at the 
National Reactor Testing Station at Arco, Idaho The construction 
of a prototype engine for a large ship would start in the sprmg, as 
part of the programme for a series of atomic engines "which can 
be used singly or in multiple to power new naval ships from small 
submartnes to the largest aircraft-carriers ” 

The report also stated that since 1951 the Agency had "greatly 
expanded ” its research on harnessing the energy of the hydrogen 
bomb, but emphasized that " many years of intensive and theoretical 
effort ” would be required before tbe first prototype of an operating 
thermo-nuclear maohme was developed. 

Further Bilateral Atomic Agreements. - Gifts of Atomic Libraries. 
The Austrian Cabinet authorized the Austrian Foreign Mimster on 
Oct. 11 to sign a oo- operation agreement with the United States on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, whilst the Iraqi Government 
accepted a similar U.S. offer on Oct 26. [For the U.S agreement with 
Western Germany see 14728 A.] During the latter half of 1955 
and in January 1956 the U.S A- made gifts of libraries of non-secret 
atomic literature to Nationalist China, the Lebanon, Switzerland, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Burma, New Zealand, and India 

Mr. Harold S. Vance, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Studebaker-Packard Corporation, was nominated by 
President Eisenhower on Oct. 10 as a member of the A.E.C. in 
succession to Mr. Joseph Campbell, who had been appointed 
to the office of Comptroher-General. Mr. Allen Whitfield had 
previously been nommated for the position (see 14214 A) but 
had subsequently asked that his nomination be withdrawn. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Z43^^ A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission. - Reports on Supply and Export 
of Ts^res and Semi-Manufactures of Copper* 

The reports of the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Commission on the supply and export of pneumatic tyres and 
of certain semi-manufactures of copper and copper-based alloys 
were puhhshed on Dec. 9 and Sept. 5, 1955 respectively. 

Report on Pneumatic Tyres. 

The Commission’s inquiry into this subject was carried out by 
a panel consisting of the chairman (Sir David Cairns, Q.C.) and 
eight other members appointed by him. The panel was unanim- 
ous in finding that the existmg system, under which identical 
prices to the consumer were collectively maintained, was against 
the public mterest, and a majority of the members considered 
that tyre manufacturers shoxild cease to prescribe retail prices, 
and that the tyre trade register should be diseontmued. The 
report is summarized below. 

The Present Position. 

The report estimated the animal turnover of the XJ.K. tyre industry 
at about £100,000,000, of which remoulds were responsible for about 
£8,000,000 Nearly half of this turnover was accounted for by the 
Dunlop group, whilst this group and the fonr next largest manu- 
facturers (three of which were offshoots of U K or Continental 
groups) engrossed between them about 90 per cent of the XJ.K. tyre 
trade. All tyre manufacturers who were members of the Tyre 
Manufacturers’ Conference <T.M G.) mamtained, and collectively 
enforced, identical consumer puces m the replacement market and 
made price changes simultaneously, after discussion m the Conference. 
These identical prices were further protected by (a) an agr^d scale 
of discounts to large users ; (&) inspection panels to ex am i n e com- 
plaints about giant and “ agricultural ” tyres , (c) agreements 
not to make private brand ” or unbranded tyres , (d) the branding 
of sub -standard tyres to ensure that they were priced as remoulds. 
ait T.M.C. members used a common formula in calculating the 
Initial rate to be charged to transport operators for new mileage 
contracts, and all tendered at the same rate. 

As regards the supply of tyres to vehicle manufacturers, T.M C. 
members confined “ original equipment terms for all tyres, except 
cycle tyres, to manufacturers on registers kept by the T.M.C For 
the no restriction ” register — containing the names of the largest 
vehicle manufacturers — ^no terms were laid down, but the net prices 
charged to consumers in this group, who bought in large quantities, 
were generally identical except for the secret allowances and dis- 
counts granted m certam oases The nature of the terms apphcable 
to manufacturers on the other registers (apart from aircraft manu- 
facturers) was laid down by the T,M.O., but actual prices were not 
prescribed. 

In respect of exports, the report stated that before prices were 
charged, ** Dunlop consult confidentially the principal foreign 
manufacturers and inform U K. exporters of any proposed price 
changes, expecting them to follow them. This they almost always do.” 

Turning to tyre distribution, the report stated that the Dunlop 
group had ** secretly acquired and owned the share capital of 
groups of distributing companies whose turnover represented about 
one-fifth of replacement sales, and also, by their control of certam 
retreading oompames, controlled about one-third of the XJ.K. output 
qf remoulds Identical prices were mamtamed m the replacement 
market by the manufacturers’ conditions of sale or hcence, and were 
enforced, where necessary, by collective boycott, the pnces covering 
the whole replacement market for new tyres and about 80 per cent 
of the market for new tyres and remoulds taken together. The 
T.M.O. contended that the identical prices shown in different 
manufacturers* price lists did not result from any agreement between 
them, hut from the operation of competition in a market where a 
price leader (usually, but not always, Dunlop) sets the market level 
to which the rest must conform if they wish to sell their goods ** ; 
each manufacturer, it stressed, was free to decide for himself what 
prices ho would fix fox his tyres, and as he was bound by no agreement 
to conform to the rest, competition was not restricted Although the 
Commission accepted “the manufacturers* evidence that m this 
industry there exists no agreement hmding manufacturers to charge 
ooioinon prices,** the report pointed out that this did not mean that 
it could “treat the activities which result in identical prices as 
being free from restrictiveneas,*’ and said the question was “ whether 
this restriction of competition is such as to he against the public 
interest.” 

The Commission rejected the mdustry’s contention that the alterna- 
tive to the present arrangement was “ lull blooded competition and 
price war, which in the long run would he almost as dangerous to 
conaumera as to manufacturers.** It said that this suggestion was 
“ inconsistent with the aigument that identical prices are due to 
price leadership rather than to the T.M 0 *s discussions,** nor did 
it explain why identical prices were charged in the export trade, to 
which the T.M C. arrangements did not apply The report added m 
this connexion , “ Dunlops themselves have indeed said that it 
would he * an ill-founded suggestion wholly unsupported by the 
evidence if it were sought to infer that because, after consultation, 
prices are found to be identical, they would he different if there were 
no consultations.* ** The Commission thought that this was “ a much 
more realistic view of the situation likely to exist if the T M.C.*8 
disousBions were abolished than the suggestion that it would lead to 
* full blooded competition,’ although the general level of prices might 
weU be different.” 


The report stated that the following 14 D.K. compames were 
members of the T M.C, * Manufacturing Compames : Avon India 
Rubber Co , Ltd , British Tyre and Rubber Co , Ltd , Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd , Firestone Tstc and Rubber Co., Ltd., Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Co (Great Britain) Ltd., Henley’s Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
India Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd , John BuU Rubber Co., Ltd., 
IVIichelm Tyre Co , Ltd., North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Pirelli Ltd, 
K oTi-manufacturing Companies . Bergougnan Tyre Co , Ltd,, Davies 
Tyre Go., Ltd , Dominion Rubber Co Ltd 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The Commission’s conclusions and proposals were as follows . 

Price Discussions within the T.M.C. These strengthened the 
tendency inherent m the mdustry’s structure to reduce price competi- 
tion, and were against the public mterest. The Commission proposed 
that the T M C. should cease to concern itself with price levels and 
changes, and that no other committee or organization should he set 
up or employed by tyre manufacturers for this purpose. 

Identical Prices. The Commission as a whole considered that the 
system under which identical pnces were maintamed to the consumer 
was against the pubhc mterest. 

A majority of the Commission considered that m the industry’s 
special circumstances the only way to secure genuine price competi- 
tion at the retail stage was to abolish retail price maintenance 
altogether, and recommended that no manufacturer should prescribe 
the resale price of his tyres. A minority dissented, however, from 
this recommendation, which they did not think justified by the 
industry’s circumstances, proposmg instead that the British Motor 
Trade Association should refrain from enforcing resale prices until 
the T M O arrangements described in (1) above had been abandoned. 

Discounts. The system by which the T M C fixed the diacoimts 
to be allowed to users whose aggregated expenditure on car tyres 
and giant tyres in the replacement and mileage contract market 
exceeded £500 annually was, m present conditions, against the 
public mterest 

Tyre Inspection Panels. The T M.C tyre mspection panels, which 
considered claims for giant and agricultural tyres that had failed 
prematurely, were not against the pubhc interest as operated at 
present 

Unbranded Tyres. The mdnstry’s ban on the production of 
xmbranded tyres promoted safety and was not against the public 
mterest. The Commission considered, however, that the ban on 
the manufacture of “ private brand ** tyres for concerns outside the 
T.M.C was restrictive of competition, agamst the pubhc mterest. 
and should be discontinued 

Trade Registers. The mamtenance by the Tyre Trade Joint 
Committee of the Tyre Trade Register, and by the T M 0. of the 
Agricultural and Earthmover Tyre Trade Register, the Aircraft 
Tyre Register and the Aircraft Constructors* Register, tended to 
create a privileged class of trader and was agamst the pubhc interest. 
The majority of the Commission recommended that these registers 
should he discontinued, but stated that they would not object to the 
T M C mamtainmg a hst of traders which could he circulated to 
manufacturers to observe or not as they pleased. 

A minority of the Conmussion, however, dissented from the 
recommendation that the Tyre Trade Register should be abolished, 
regarding it as “ conducive to safety and eflficiency in distribution. ” 

Cycle Tyres. For similar reasons the limitation of “ best factor ** 
terms for cycle tyres to traders on the lists mamtained by the British 
Cycle and Motor Cycle Manufacturers and Traders* Umon (the 
so-called “ Coventry Union **) was agamst the public interest and 
should be discontinued. 

Advertising and Exhibition. The advertising restrictions accepted 
by all T.M 0. members left “ a wide enough field open to allow a 
reasonable degree of competition,” and were not against the pubhc 
mterest 

The supplemental agreement of the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, requirmg tyre makers to prohibit traders from exhibiting 
loose tyres at shows not approved under the society’s bond, interfered 
with traders’ legitimate interests and should be terminated. 

Mileage Contracts. The arrangements under which tyre manu- 
facturers operated mileage contracts involved some restriction, of 
competition, hut were not agamst the public interest. 

Net Trices to Vehicle Manufacturers. Consultations between tyre 
manufacturers on the net prices to be charged to vehicle manu- 
facturers on the “ no restriction ” register, although in a sense 
restrictive of competition, were not against the public interest. 

The secret end- of -year allowance paid by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company to certam customers, and the secret monthly credits 
allowed by one smaller manufacturer, provided “ a sort of clandestine 
competition which is hotter than none at all,” and were therefore 
not against the public interest 

Common Scale of Rebates. This scale, based on aggregate purchases, 
are allowed by conference members to rune of the largest commercial 
vehicle manufacturers in the “ original equipment ” market, did 
not attract business to one group of manufacturers at the expense of 
another, and was not rigid in form. It therefore did not operate 
against the public interest. 

Special Terms. All the T.M.C.’s registers of vehicle and aircraft 
manufacturers who were entitled to special terms for tyres supplied 
as “ original equipment ” were against the public interest The 
Commission recommended that they should he abolished and that 
the prescribing of various classes of “ original equipment ” terms 
should cease It did not, however, object to hats of reputable vehicle 
and^alrcraft manufacturers being circulated to tyre manufacturers as 
long as they were under no obligation to observe the lists. 
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“ Dunlop Group ** Practices. Tlie Commission found that the 
arrangement by which the Dmilop group fixed export prices for all 
T.M C members after confidential discussions with their foreign 
competitors was not against the pnbho mteresfc. 

The mterests of the Dmilop group m the distribution field and the 
methods by which they had been conducted had not tended to 
restrict competition and were not against the pnbhc mterest. 

The dommant mterest of the Dunlop group m the retreadmg 
industry had not in itself restricted competition, but their secret 
ownership of two retreading concerns — the R^ent Tyre and Rubber 
Company Ltd and Tyres (Scotland) Production Ltd. — ^hampered 
the efficient organization of their retreading husmesses as a whole. 
For this reason the secrecy of these arrangements was against the 
pubho interest 

The confidential allowances paid by the Dunlop group to certain 
distributors and motor dealers were not against the puhhc interest. 

The Commission found that, apart from the specific matters dealt 
with above, the Dunlop group had not used their dommant position 
m the tyre industry to the detriment of the pubhc interest. 

Retread Maniifacturers* Association. The Commission found that 
the arrangements made by this association promoted safety and were 
not against the public mterest 

Remoulds. The Commission also found that the discussions within 
the T.M.C. resulting m identical pnees for retreadmg materials and 
members’ remoulds were not against the public mterest. 

Enforcement of Recommendations. In every case the practices 
condemned “ could and should he brought to an end by the parties 
concerned ” Fading this, the report recommended that, with 
the exception of the conclusions concermng mdividual control of 
tyre pnees (which would also involve patent hcenoes). Orders ending 
the practices objected to should be made under the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Act. 

The report was signed by Sir David Cairns, Professor G. C. 
Allen, Mr. J. Archdale, Sir Thomas Barnes, Mr. W. G. Cullen, 
Mr. C. M. Gallic, Mr. C. H. P. Gifford, Professor A. L. Goodhart, 
and Mr. G. Stott. 

Mr. Archdale, Sir Thomas Barnes, Mr. Cullen, and Mr. Stottt 
however, signed a “ note of dissent ” explammg why they did 
not agree with the recommendations (a) that tyre manufacturers 
should cease to prescribe resale prices ; (6) that the tyre trade 
register should be discontinued. They felt that the service to 
users was likely to be more efficient if the manufacturers were 
at liberty to supply tyres only through registered traders, and 
that “ the fact that every supplier is equipped to render 
adequate service for fitting and testmg tyres must make some 
contribution to road safety, particularly with the growmg use 
of tubeless tyres.” They stressed, however, that they would 
welcome “ closer supervision by the T.M.C. of those on the 
register.” 

Report on Semi-Manufactures of Copper. 

The Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Commission’s 
report on the supply and export of certain semi-manufactures 
of copper and copper-based alloys covered six main wrought 
forms of copper and copper alloys — opiate, sheet, strip, rods, 
wires, and tubes — supplied to various industries for further 
fabrication or incorporation in other products. The Commission 
found that the fixmg of common minimum prices by trade 
associations was agamst the public interest, and recommended 
the abrogation of price-fixing arrangements. 

The Present Position. 

The report stated that about 140 manufacturei's were engaged 
in the industry under review, and that about 7 0 (accounting for more 
than 75 per cent of the total production) belonged to one or more 
of 12 trade associations. Most of these associations were, in turn, 
members of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation. The prmcipal 
arrangements found by the Commission to restrict competition m the 
home market were rmnimum price agreements and supporting 
arrangements, including the observance of uniform terms and 
conditions of trading and the granting of aggregated quantity rebates 
ox ** loyalty discounts *’ In the export market, the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation and two Export Groups were parties to 
the “ Lausanne Agreement,” an international agreement (concluded 
in 1946) requiring signatory manufacturers to observe each other’s 
home trade prices in each other’s domestic markets and also to observe 
(with exceptions for certain products) an agreed price hst in most 
other markets. There were also agreements requiring members of 
the federated associations and the export groups to charge minimum 
pnees for exports. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The Commission’s principal conclusions and recommendations are 
summarized below 

Minimum Price Arrangements. The effect of these was to keep 
the level of costs and prices higher than it would be under price 
competition. The arrangements were therefore against the common 
interest and should be abandoned 

Other Common Trading Arrangements. Many of these were 
ancillary to the common price system and should be discontinued. 

*• Loyalty ” and “ Aggregated Quantity ” Rebates. Both of these 
Impeded access to the market by independent producers and should 
be brought to an end. 


Export Price Arrangements. Since the industry’s contribution to 
the baJance-of-payments situation arose mainly from its position 
as supplier to a variety of export industries, the mtemational arrange- 
ments amongst producers should he considered from the pomt of 
view of their effect on these export industries. The intention and effect 
of the international arrangements had been to keep up pnera, said the 
effect on the British export mdustnes supplied outweighed any advan- 
tage gamed for direct U E. exports of semi-manufactures. British 
manufacturers should therefore withdraw from the arrangements. 

As regards agreements between British manufacturers themselves, 
there was no clear evidence of their effect on mimmum export prices , 
but, unless these arrangements were abandoned as a result of the 
abohtion of common minimum prices m the home market, their 
effect should be further exammed after two to three years. 

Common. Prices and Collusive Tendering. 

Mr. Thomey croft. President of the Board of Trade, announced 
on Nov. 2, 1955, that the terms of reference of the Commission’s 
inquiry mto common prices and collusive tendering would 
be as follows : 

To report on the general effect on the public mterest of agreements 
restricting or limitmg the freedom of the parties m respect of (a) the 
pnees at which they are to supply, offer to supply, or tender for the 
supply of goods in the Umted Elmgdom ; (6) the pnees at which they 
are to supply, offer to supply, or tender for the apphcation of any 
process to goods.” 

The Monopolies Commission announced on Nov. 15 that 
the group nommated by Sir David Cairns to investigate this 
practice would consist of Sir David Caims (chairman), Professor 
G. C. Allen, Sir Thomas Barnes, Mr. W. G. Cullen, Mr. Brian 
Davidson, Mr. C. N. Gallic, Mr. C. H. P. Gifford, Mr. W. L. 
Heywood, Mr. I. C. Hill, and Mr. C. E. Wrangham. 

(Board of Trade Journal - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times - Economist) (Prev. rep. Tyres, 
12515 A ; Copper Manufactures, 12229 A ; Common 

Prices, 14409 A.) 

A. POLAND. — Death of M. Bierut. - M. Ochab 
appointed First Secretary of Polish Workers* Party. 

M. Boleslaw Bierut (63), formerly President of the Polish 
People’s Republic, and smee 1954 First Secretary of the Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, died on March 12 m Moscow, 
where he was attendmg the 20th congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Boleslaw Bierut, the son of a farm labourer, was bom at Leezno, 
near Lubhn, aud started hfe as a printing worker A founder-member 
of the Pohsh Comniumst Party, he was active m party activities 
from an early age, worked m the Commtem offices m Moscow during 
the late ’twenties, and returned to Poland in 1932 as head of the local 
party organization in the Lodz area. He was arrested m, 1933 and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for illegal activities, hut was 
released after havmg served five years and subsequently took refuge 
in Moscow. 

During the war he returned to Poland to organize the underground 
Ckimmunlstmovement, and in 1943 formed the Polish National Council 
(of which he ultimately became chairman) together with Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, General Spychalski, and General Rola-Zymiergki, all of 
whom later fell mto disgrace. He co-operated closely with Marshal 
Stahn in establishing the Polish Committee of National Liberation 
(subsequently known as the ” Luhlm Government ”) in Moscow, and 
played an important part in the negotiations which led to the 
recognition of that Government by the Western Powers. 

M. Bierut was elected President of the Polish People’s Republic 
in 1947, after having served for several years as chairman of the 
Polish National Council He remamed l^esident of Poland until 
November 1952, when the Presidential office was replaced by a 
State Council M. Bierut then became Prune Minister, but relinquished 
that post in 1954 to become First Secretary of the Polish Workers’ 
Party. 

The appointment of M. Edward Ochab as First Secretary 
of the Polish Workers’ Party in succession to M. Bierut was 
announced m Warsaw on March 21. M. Ochab, one of the 
leading Polish Commumsts, had been a member of the central 
committee and secretariat of the Pohsh Workers’ Party smee 
1954, and had formerly been chairman of the Polish trade 
union organization (1948-49) and Mmister for Home Affairs 
(1945-46). He was appomted director of political education 
in the Polish Army in 1950, with the rank of general. 

(Polish Embassy Press Dept., T^ondon - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 13573 A ; 10465 D.) 

B. NORWAY. — Education. - Compulsory English in 
Elementary Schools. 

The Norwegian Minister of Education decided m January 
that English should be taught as a compulsory subject m all 
elementary schools ui Norway, mstead of as a voluntary 
subject as hitherto. The decision was taken because of the 
increasing importance of the English language. 

(Royal Norwegian Embassy, London) 
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A. DENMARK - SOVIET UNION. — Damsh Prime 
Minister’s Visit to Moscow. - Agreement on Resumption 
of Trade Negotiations, Safety of SMppmg in the Baltic, 
and^Ciiltural Exchanges. - llie Tanker Question. 

The Danish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Hr. H. C- 
Hansen, accompanied by the Minister of Education, Hr, Julius 
Bomholt, visited Moscow from March 2-6 as guests of the 
So\iet Government. During their \nsit they had a number of 
discussions with Marshal Bulgamn, M. Khrushchov, M. 
Mikoyan, and other Soviet leaders. 

A joint comimiaiqiL6 issued on March 6 stated that the talks which 
had been condncted in “ an atmosphere of mutual fnendly under- 
standingr,” had dealt with questions of importance to Danish- 
Soviet relations.” Both ades had agreed that there was no problem 
outstanding between the two countries which prevented fnendly 
relations, and both had expressed the wish that the good relations 
esastmg between Denmark and the U.S.S.R. should be further 
developed. 

(1) As regards economic relations, both countries were agreed that 
trade constituted one of the most important means of bringing about 
mutual understanding between peoples They had accordingly 
agreed that trade negotiations should start in Copenhagen as soon 
as possible with the aim of concluding a two-year trade agreement. 
The Danish Ministers had expressed their willingness to supply a 
tanker to the Soviet Union under this agreement, or, if this should 
be impossible, two fast freighters of 10,000 tons The final decision 
would he taken after the Prime Minister of Denmark had returned 
to Copenhagen, 

(2) A Danish-Soviet agreement on the safety of shipping in the 
Baltic had been concluded. It provided for speedy help in the case 
of shipping in distress, as well as mutual assistance m passing on 
messages about ships and aircraft which were either missing or 
believed to be in distress 

(3) Both sides were agreed that Danish-Soviet cultural relations 
had developed favourably in recent years, and there was agreement 
on the desirability of Intensified co-operation m the fields of science, 
the arts, and education. In this connexion M Mikhailov (the Soviet 
Munster of Culture) and Hr. Bomholt had agreed on exchanges of 
Banish and Soviet professors and students, and on efforts to bring 
about a more comprehensive co-operation m scientific matters. The 
two sides had also agreed to expand tourist traffic between Denmark 
and the Soviet Umon. 

(4) It had also been agreed to hegm negotiations in Copenhagen 
in the near future for the settlement of mutual compensation claims 
in connexion with the mcorporation of the former Baltic Republics 
in the Soviet Union. 

(5) The Danish Prime Minister had raised the question of Soviet 
exit permits for Danish nationals hving m the Soviet Umon who 
wished to return to Denmark- The Soviet Government had expressed 
their willingness to grant such permits, provided the persons con- 
cerned expressed the wish to leave the {Soviet Umon. 

(6) The general question as to how closer contacts between the 
two countries could he brought about had also been discussed, and 
there had been agreement on the importance of developing personal 
contacts of leaders of the two countries through mutual visits. 
There had also been agreement on the importance of reciprocal visits 
by parliamentary delegations, so as to increase mutual uiidei‘stan(3ing 
between Denmark and the Soviet Umon. Both sides were agreed 
on the importance of closer contacts between all countries as a means 
of fostering international understanding. 

(7 ) There had been f uU agreement between both sides that relations 
between countries should rest on the basis of non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, respect for each other’s sovereignty, 
non-aggression, and peaceful co-operation in conformity with the 
principles of the United Nations. Both sides had expressed their 
determination to find ways of settling such urgent mtemational 
problems as the creation of effective security for all peoples the 
ending of the armaments race, and the achievement of the necessary 
confidence in international relations. 

(8) The communique concluded by saying that, irrespective of 
existing differences of opinion, the discussions on general political 
questions had led to greater understanding of each other’s views 
and would help to foster good relations between Denmark and 
the Soviet Union. In this connexion both sides had expressed their 
wish to contribute, to the best of their ability, to a relaxation 
of international tension and towards peaceful international 
co-operation. 

In a press interview in Moscow on the same date, Hr. Hansen 
stressed the importance of a solution of the tanker question ” 
[see footnote below], which had hitherto prevented the 
conclusion of any new trade agreement between the Soviet 
Umon and Denmark. 

Hr. Hansen said that he had made it clear that Denmark would 
hardly be in a position to meet the Soviet Umon’s wishes for the 
supply of further tankers, and for this reason had suggested the 
delivery of two fast freighters as an alternative. In reply to questions 
he said that neither the question of American bases in Greenland nor 
the question of the stationing of foreign troops in Denmark had been 
raised during the talks by the Soviet Ministers In drafting the joint 
statement, the Russian side had suggested the inclusion of a clause 
pledging Denmark not to permit foreign troops to use bases on 
her soil, but the Danish side had been unable to agree to the 
inseVtlon of such a clause. 


Hr. Hansen stressed m this connexioii that it had been affirmed 
in the Danish Parhament that there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to permit foreign troops to establish bases in 
Denmark, but that he considered this unilateral declaration to bo 
quite different from a formal pledge given to the Soviet Union (see 
13268 B, 12777 A). 

After visitmg Kiev, Stalmgrad, and Lemngrad, Hr. Hansen 
and Hr. Bomholt returned to Copenhagen on March 14. 
(Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen) 

(Prev. rep. Norwegian Ministerial Visit, 14586 C.) 

Note. The difficulties over Danish deliveries of tankers to the 
Soviet Union arose from the fact that Denmark would thereby have 
violated the controls over “ strategic ” exports imposed by NATO. 
The earlier supply of tankers to the Soviet Union had given rise to 
U.S protests (see 12354 A), but under U.S. Presidential orders 
Denmark had nevertheless been exempted from the provisions of the 
** Battle Act,” thus retaimug her eligibility for U S. aid (see 13542 A), 
Soviet insistence on tho supply of two further tankers by Denmark 
led to the breakdown of trade negotiations between the two countries 
in July 1954, the U S.S R. mamtaining that Denmark’s refusal to 
build more tankers for Soviet account constituted an infrmgement 
of the most-favoured-nation clause in the Damsh-Soviet commercial 
treaty of 1946 Although the Danish negotiators argued that this 
treaty contained an exemption clause, the Russians refused to 
recogmze the validity of its application m this instancce It was 
pomted out m the Danish Press, however, that smee then the Soviet 
Union had concluded trade agreements with other NATO countries 
without insisting on the supply of tankers, and had thereby strength- 
ened the Danish unvillmgness to infringe NATO’s strategic export 
controls — (Berlmgske Tidende, Copenhagen - Pohtiken, Copenhagen) 


B. FRANCE. — Changes in High Command* 

The foUowmg changes in the French High Command were 
approved by the French Cabmet on Feb, 29 . (a) General 
Paul-Henri Ely as Chief of General Staff of the Armed Forces 
(chef d^etat-majoT general des forces armies) ; (b) General 

Clement Blanc as Inspector-General of the Army ; (c) General 
Piatte as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

General Ely succeeded General Augustin Guillaume, who 
had resigned on Feb. 28, whilst Generals Blanc and Piatte took 
over the functions of General Andr 6 Zeller, who had combined 
the posts of Chief of Staff and Inspector-General of the Army. 

General Ely (58) had been French representative on the Standing 
Group of NATO in Washington from 1949 to 1953 before taking 
over the newly -created post of Chief of General Staff of the Armed 
Forces. After going to Washington early in 1954 to obtain further 
U.S. arms suppbes for the French forces in Indo-Cbma, especially 
for the defenders of Dien Bien Phu, he was appointed in Jime 1 954 
as French C.-m-C and Commissioner-General in Indo-Chma. Lately 
he had been charged with an investigation into the Dien Bien Phu 
disaster. 

General Blano (58), who played an important part in orgamzing 
the Free French forces in North Africa during the war, was appomted 
director of the Institute of Higher Defence Studies in June 1955. 
General Piatte (56) had held high commands in the French Army 
In recent years. 

It was reported in the French Press that the resignation of 
General Guillaume (a former Resident-General in Morocco) 
had been due to his dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
willmgness to negotiate with the Algerian nationalists and its 
reluctance to launch an immediate full-scale offensive against 
the Algerian rebels. General Zeller had resigned on the 
ground that the changes m the defence policy of the various 
French Governments did not allow him to carry out his 
functions efficiently. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Generals 
Ely, Guillaume, 15607 A ; Generals Zeller, Blanc, 14359 B.) 


C. BULGARIA. — Soviet Economic Aid. 

An economic agreement between Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union was signed m Moscow on Feb. S by Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Chervenkov, the Soviet and Bulgarian Prime Ministers. 
It provided (a) that the Soviet Umon would supply to Bulgaria 
on credit during the years 1956-59 tractors, eombmes, excava- 
tors, and other agricultural machinery, as well as pedigree 
livestock, to the value of 300,000,000 roubles ; (b) that the 
Soviet Union would also give technical aid for the construction 
in Bulgaria of a nitrate fertilizer plant with an annual capacity 
of 200,000 - 220,000 tons of ammonia and saltpetre, and of a 
sulphate plant with an imtial capacity of 100,000 tons per 
annum ; (c) that the U.S.S.R. would grant Bulgaria a credit 
of 70,000,000 roubles to cover payment for the installations, 
the work of planning, and other forms of technical assistance 
in connexion with the construction of these plants ; (d) that 
all the credits would be granted for a 10 -year period, would 
bear two per cent interest, and would be repaid by Bulgaria m 
the form of goods, including agricultural products. 

(Bulgarian Legation, London) 
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A. PAKISTAN.-^Adoption of Republican Constitution* 
* Continued PaSdstani Membership of British Common- 
wealth. - Major-General Mirza elected Provisional 
President. - Inauguration of Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 

The Palastan Constituent Assembly adopted on Feb. 29 
the Constitution Bill, under which Pakistan became an Islamic 
Republic, and on March 2 decided that Pakistan should remain 
within the British Commonwealth. Major-General Iskander 
Mirza, the Governor-General, was elected provisional President 
of the Islamic Repubhc of Pakistan on March 5. 

The Constitution, which consisted of 234 Articles, was 
divided into 13 parts, of w’hieh Part I dealt with the Republic 
and its territories, Part II with fundamental rights, Part III 
with directive principles of State policy, Part IV with the 
Federation. Part V with the Provmces, Part VI with the 
relations between the Federation and the Provinces, Part VII 
with property, contracts, and suits, Part VIII with elections. 
Part EX ’^vith the judiciary, and Part X with the Ser\’ices of 
Pakistan. Part XI dealt with emergency provisions. Part XII 
with general pro\nsions, and Part XIII with temporarj^ and 
transitional provisions. There were also six Schedules, the 
firat of which dealt with the election of the President, the 
second with oaths and affirmations, the third with the powers 
of the Supreme Court and the remuneration of judges, the 
fourth with the remuneration and privileges of the President, 
the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the National Assembly 
and the Provincial Assemblies, members of the National 
Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies, and Provmcial 
Governors ; the fifth with the lists of subjects for which either 
the Federation or the Provmces, or both concurrently, would 
be competent to legislate ; and the sixth with the election of 
the first President of the Republic. 

The mam provisions of the Constitution, wliich was published 
m draft form on Jan. 8 and underwent considerable revision 
in the Assembly, are summarized below. 

The Republic and its Temtories. Article 1 stated that “Pakistan 
shall be a Federal Republic, to be known as the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan,** its territories comprising (a) the Provmces of East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan, (5) the States which had already 
acceded or might accede to Pakistan, (c) federaHy-adimnistered 
territories not included m either East or West Pakistan, and (d) such 
other terntones as might be included m Pakistan. 

It was also laid down that the President might, by Order, make 
provision for the government and administration of the terntones 
epecided under (fc), (c), and (d) until otherwise provided for by 
legislation 

Fundamental Rights. All citizens would be equal before the law, 
and no person might be deprived of life or liberty save m accordance 
with the law. No person might be pxmlshed for an act which was not 
punishable by law when the act was done, or subjected to a punish- 
ment greater than that prescribed by law for an offence when the 
offence was committed Any person arrested (except enemy aliens 
or persons arrested under a law providing for preventive detention) 
must be informed of the grounds for his arrest ; allowed to consult 
and be defended by a lawyer of his own choice ; and brought within 
24 hours before the nearest magistrate, whose authority would be 
required for his further detention No law providing for preventive 
detention might authorize the detention of a person for longer than 
three months, except on the recommendation of the appropriate 
Advisory Board Any person detamed under such a law must be 
iii'**ormed of the reasons for his detention, and permitted to appeal 
against it 

Every citizen would have the right to freedom of speech and 
expression, subject to any reasonable restrictions imposed by law m 
the interests of national security, friendly relations with foreign 
States, puhhc order, decency, or morality, or m relation to contempt 
of court, defamation, or incitement to an offence. Every citizen 
would have the right to assemble peacefully without arms, and to form 
associations or unions, subject to any reasonable restrictions imposed 
by law in the interests of morality or public order 

Every citizen would have the right to move freely throughout 
Pakistan and to settle in any area , to acquire, hold, and dispose 
of property ; to enter any lawful profession or occupation for wbioh 
he possessed the necessary qualifications , and to conduct any lawful 
trade or business No person might be deprived of his property save 
in accordance with the law, and no property might be compulsorily 
acquired by the State or other authorities save hy the authority of a 
law providing for compensation Slavery and aH forms of forced 
labour were prohibited, although the State might require compulsory 
service for public purposes- 

Subjeot to law, pubUo order, and morMity, every citizen would 
have the right to profess, practise, and propagate any rehglon, and 
every reli^ous denoinlnation and sect would possess the right to 
establish, maintain, and manage its religious and educational 
institutions. No student in educational institutions would be required 
to receive instruction in, or to take part in the ceremonies of, any 
religion other than his own, and no person might be compelled to 
pay any special tax the proceeds of which were to be spent for the 
propagation or maintenance of any religion other than his own. 


In the making ot public appomtments. and in respect of access to 
places of public i;fi«o|t, there would be no discnimnation against any 
citizen on the grounds of mce, religion, caste, sex, or place of birth. 
The practice of tmtouchabdlity in any fcrm was forbidden, and would 
be declared a legal offence. 

Any commumty having a distmctdanguage, script, or culture would 
have the right to preserve itv 

No law inconsistent with these rights might be passed, and any 
existmg law inconsistent with them was declared void. The Supreme 
Court and the High Courts of West and East Pakistan were empowered 
to issue writs for the enforcement of these rights 

Directive Principles of State Policy. Pakistan would endeavour to 
strengthen the bonds of unity among Moslem countries, promote 
international peace and secunty, foster goodwill and fnendly relations 
among all nations, and encourage the settlement of mtemational 
disputes by peaceful means. 

No law repugnant to the injunctions of Islam as laid down in the 
Koran and Sunnah (traditional teachingg of the Prophet) might be 
enacted ; this clause, however, would remam moperative until 
Parliament had received the recommendations of a commission to 
be set up to report on the codification of Islamic mjimctions 
Gambhng, prostitution, and the consumption of alcoholic drinks and 
other intoxicants, except for medicmal purposes, would be prohibited 
The State would take steps to enable the Moslems of Pakistan, 
individually and collectively, to order their lives in accordance with 
the Koran and Sunnah, and would make efforts to promote unity 
among Moslems and ensure observance of Islamic moral standards. 
These provisions, however, would not affect the personal laws of 
non-Moslems and their status as citizens. 

The State would endeavour to promote “ with special care ** the 
educational and economic interests of the Special Areas, the backward 
classes, and the Scheduled Castes ; to remove illiteracy, and provide 
free and compulsory prunary education withm the Tmuimum possible 
penod ; to make provision for securing “ just and humane *’ 
conditions of work, for the protection of children and women against 
employment of a kmd unsuitable to their age or sex, and for maternity 
benefits for women in employment ; and to enable the people of 
different areas, through education, training, and industrial develop- 
ment, to participate fully m all forms of national activities, including 
employment m the pubho services 

The State would also endeavour to raise the standard of hving, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or race, to prevent the concentration of 
wealth and the means of production and distribution m the hands 
of a few ; to provide facilities for work and an adequate livelihood 
for all , to ensure social secunty by means of compulsory social 
insurance , and to furnish the basic necessities of life for citizens 
prevented from eam^ their livelihood by sickness or unemployment. 
A National Economic Commission — oonsistmg of five members from 
West Pakistan and five from East Pakistan, with the Prime Minister 
as ex officio chairman— would formulate commercial, financial, and 
economic policies to ensure a uniform development of mdustry and 
agriculture in all areas 

Steps would be taken to achieve parity in the representation of 
Bast and West Pakistan in all spheres of Federal administration, 
and to enable people from all parts of the country to participate m 
the Defence Services. 

The independence of the judiciary was guaranteed. 

The President. The President of the Repubhc, who must be over 
40 years of age and a Moslem, would be elected for a five-year term 
by an electoral college consisting of members of the Central and 
Provmcial Legislatures He would have supreme command of the 
armed forces, would be empowered to dissolve the National Assembly 
upon the Prune Munster’s advice, and would appoint the Election 
Commission and the Pubhc Service Commission No person might 
serve as President for more than two terms The President might 
be impeached by the Assembly on a charge of violation of the 
Constitution or of gross misconduct ; while a motion of impeachment 
was under consideration he might not dissolve the Assembly or dis- 
miss the Prime Minister. 

If the ofQoe of President fell vacant, or if the President was absent 
from Pakistan or unable to discharge his duties owing to illness or 
any other cause, the Speaker of the National Assembly would act 
as Head of State pending the election of a new President or the 
resumption of duties by the existing President. 

Pending the holding of the first general elections a provisional 
President would be elected by the Constituent Assembly. 

The Cabinet. The President would, “ in his discretion,*’ appoint 
from amongst the members of the National Assembly a Prime 
Minister who, in his opinion, was ** most likely to command ” the 
confidence of a majority of the Assembly members Other Mmisters, 
Mimsters of State, and Deputy Ministers would be appointed and 
removed from oflOtce by the President, but only members of the 
National Assembly could become Mmisters of State or Deputy 
Mmisters. The appointment of Cabinet Ministers from outside the 
Assembly would thus be possible, but they would have to seek a 
seat in the Assembly within six months, smce any Minister who was 
not a member of the National Assembly for a period of six con- 
secutive months would cease to hold office The Cabinet, together 
with the Ministers of State, would be coHeclively responsible to the 
National Assembly. If the President was satisfied that the Prime 
Mimster did not command the confidence of a majority, he could 
dismiss him 

The National Assembly. The National Assembly would consist of 
300 members equally dlrided between West and Bast PaMatan, and 
would be elected for five years on a basis of adult suffrage. For the 
first ID years 10 additional seats In the National Assembly would 
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be reserved for women — five elected by women*s territorial constitn- 
encies in West PalastaJi and five by similar constituencies in East 
PaJnstan. Tlie Constituent Assembly would decide later whether 
elections should be by commimal or jomt electorates. An mdependent 
commission, members of which might not be reappointed for more 
than one term, would be appointed by the President to ensure fair 
and impartial elections. The total number of members of the National 
Assembly might be altered by Act of Parliament, provided that 
eoLnality of representation between East and West Pakistan was 
preserved. , ^ x ^ 

The Assembly would choose its Speaker and Deputy Speaker ; 
frame its own rules of procedure ; and talje its decisions by a majority 
of the members present and voting (unless otherwise laid down m 
the Constitution), the Speaker or Deputy Speaker havmg a casting 
vote in the event of a tie The validity of any proceedings m the 
National Assembly could not be questioned in any court Members 
of the Assembly would have inmmmty from court proceedings in 
respect of any statements made or votes cast in the Assembly or its 
committees. The privileges of the Assembly and of its members 
would be determmed by Act of Parliament 

Legislative and Special Powevs of the President. WTien a Bill 
had been passed by the National Assembly, the President could 
within 90 days either (a) assent to the Bill ; (6) withhold his assent ; 
or (c) — m the case of a Bill other than a money Bill — return it to 
the Assembly with the request that the Bill, or any provision thereof, 
should he reconsidered, and any amendment specified by him he 
taken into consideration. If in cases (b) and (c) the Assembly agam 
passed the Bill, with or without amendment, by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting, the President must assent to 
the legislation (Article 57). 

Article 69 provided : “ If at any tune, except when the National 
Assembly is in session, the President is satisfied that circumstances 
exist which render immediate action necessary, he may make and 
promulgate such Ordinances as the circumstances appear to him to 
require, and any Ordinance so made shall have the like force of law 
as an Act of Parliament.” The President’s powers in this respect 
would, however, be subject to the same restrictions as the power 
of Parliament to make laws, and any Ordinance made by him under 
this clause might be controlled or superseded by an Act of Parliament. 
Such an Ordinance must be laid before the National Assembly, and it 
would cease to operate after six weeks from the Assembly’s next meet- 
ing, OP if the Assembly passed a resolution expressly disapproving it. 

The President could also, at any time when the National Assembly 
was dissolved, make and promulgate an Ordmance anthor^ing 
Pederal expenditure if he was satisfied that ciroumstanoes existed 
which rendered such action necessary Any such Ordinance would 
have to be laid before the new National Assembly as soon as possible, 
subject to the usual procedure laid down for Fmance BiUs. 

Finance Legislation. No tax would be levied for the purposes of 
the Federation except by or under the authority of an Act of Parha- 
ment All revenues received by the Federal Government, as weU as 
the proceeds of loans or loan repayments, would be credited to the 
Federal Consolidated Fund, whilst all other public monies received 
by or on behalf of the Federal Government would be credited to the 
Public Account of the Federation 

In respect of every financial year the President would “ cause 
to be laid ” before the National Assembly a statement of estimated 
Federal receipts and expenditure. The Assembly would have power 
to assent, reduce, or refuse to assent to any demands for grants, 
with the proviso, however, that expenditure ohaiged upon the Federal 
Consolidated Fund might be discussed hut would not be subject to 
the Assembly’s vote. Expenditure of this kind was defined as 
including, tnfer aha, remuneration and expenses of the President, 
the judges of the Supreme Court, the members of the Federal Public 
Services Commission, the Comptroller and Auditor- General, the 
Election Commissioners and regional Election Commissioners, the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the National Assembly, and the 
members of the Dehmitation Commission, as weU as the admimstrative 
expenses connected with these oflBlces. It would also include aU chaiges 
on the Federal debt. 

The Provinces. Each Province would have a Governor who would 
be appointed or dismissed by the President. Any citizen of Pakistan 
aged 40 years or over would be ehgible, with the proviso that no-one 
could hold a Governorship and be a member of the National or a 
Provincial Assembly at the same time. Each Provmce would have a 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by a Chief Minister, whose functions and 
responsihihty to the Provinoi;^ Assembly would correspond to those 
of the Federal Government to the National Assembly. 

Each Provmcial Assembly would have 300 members, plus another 
10 seats reserved for women members for a 10-year period. The 
National Assembly might, by legislation, alter the total membership 
of the Provmcial Assemblies, provided that the number of members 
of the Assemblies for East and West Pakistan would always remain 
equal. DntiL Oct. 14, 1965, the distribution of members in the 
Provincial Assembly of West Pakistan would be subject to the 
proviso that the former Province of Punjab would not have more 
than two-fifths of the total membership. 

The Governor would hare the same special legislative powers with 
regard to provincial legislation as those conferred on the President 
with regard to Federal Legislation. 

Divtsion of Powers. The Central Government would protect the 
Provinces against external aggression. The allocation of responsi- 
bilities between the Central and Provincial Governments would 
conform to the policy of provincial autonomy, whilst vesting in the 
Central Government responsibility for matters of national interest. 
Railways would become a provincial responsibility. The fifth 
Schedule accordingly divided the principal subjects as follows : 


Federal List. 

(1) Defence and defence forces, defence mdustnes ; nuclear energy 
and mineral resources necessary for its production ; armaments 

manufacture. _ . x 

(2) Foreign affairs, mcludmg diplomatic, consular and trade 
representation, international orgamzations, decisions on war and 
peace, and the m aking and implementation of treaties, conventions, 
declarations, and other agreements with foreign countries ; foreign 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction ; offences against the Is-ws of 
nations , Admiralty jurisdiction ; piracy and offences committed 
on the high seas and in the air ; admission into and emigration and 
expulsion from Pakistan, extradition, passports, visas, pilgrimages 
abroad and by foreigners to places m Pakistan, quarantme. 

(3) Citizenship, naturalization, and ahens 

(4) Inter-provincial and foreign trade and Customs matters. 

(5) Currency, foreign exchange, the State Bank of Pakistan, and 
bankmg (excluding co-operative banking) not confined to one 
Provmce 

(6) Federal pubhc debt and foreign loans 

(7) Stock Exchanges and futures markets not confined to one 

Provmce , . 

(8) Insurance and Company Law for compames whose activities 
were not confined to one Provmce 

(9) Copyright, patents, designs, mventions, trade and merchandise 
marks, and export standards 

(10) Standards of weight and measure. 

hi) Navigation and shipping, including coastal shipping unless 
confined to one Province, airways, aerodromes, aircraft and air 
navigation, hghthouses, etc , , , x •. x 

(12) Major ports, fishing, and fisheries outside territorial waters. 

(13) Posts and telecommunications, including broadcasting and 
television 

(14) Industries owned wholly or in part by the Federation or a 
feder^ly-owned corporation. 

(15) Mineral oil and natural gas 

h6) Constitution, organization, juiisdiotion and powers of the 
Supreme Court 

(17 ) Elections to the National Assembly, the Provincial Assemblies, 
and to the office of President, and the Election Commission. 

(18) Central mtelligence and mvestigatmg organization , pre- 
ventive detention for reasons connected with defence, foreign affairs, 
or the security of Pakistan. 

(19) Census affairs, the Survey of Pakistan, geological surveys, 
and meteorological organizations 

(20) Federal property and its revenues 

hi) Federal agencies and institutions for the pi emotion of special 
studies and research, federaUy-flnanced libraries and museums 

(22) Federal Services, the Federal Public Service Commission, and 

Federal pensions. « ^ , 

(23) Bemuneratlon of the President, of members of the Federal 
Government, of members of the National Assembly, including the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker, and of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, the Attorney- General, and the Provincial Governors. 

(24) Privileges and inmnmities of the President and Governors. 

( 25 ) Powers, privileges and imnmmties of the National Assembly 
and its members- 

(26) Customs and Excise duties, corporation taxes, taxes on mcome 
other than agricultural income, estate and succession duties (ex- 
cluding agricultural laud) , taxes on capital (excluding agricultural 
land), sales and purchases, mineral oil and natural gas , sea and air 
fares and freights. 

(27) Jurisdiction and powers of all courts (except the Supreme 
Court), and offences against laws, with respect to any of the matters 
in the Federal list. 

(28) AU matters within the legislative competence of Parliament 
imder the present Constitution, and matters incidental thereto. 

Concurrent List 

(1) Civil and criminal law, including the law of procedure, marriage 
and divorce, minors and infants , adoption and family , succession 
by mheritanoe and transfer of property (excluding agricultural land) ; 
registration of deeds and documents ; arbitration ; contract ; 
partnership ; agency ; bankruptcy and insolvency ; actionable 
wrongs ; legal and medical professions ; contempt of court ; trusts 
and official trustees 

(2) Scientific and industnal research 

(3) Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

(4) Newspapers, books, printed publications, and printing presses. 

(5) Relations between employers and employees, trade unions, 
industrial and labour disputes, labour welfare, provident funds, 
employers’ habihty, workmen’s compensation, invalidity and old-age 
pensions, maternity benefits, vocational and technical training, social 
security and social insurance 

(6) Measures to combat corruption 

(7) Price control 

(8) Relief and rehabilitation of refugees and the custody, manage- 
ment, and disposal of evacuee property. 

(9) Economic and social planning. 

(10) Commercial and industrial monopolies, combines, and trusts. 

(11) Inter-provlnoial migration and quarantine. 

(12) Iron, steel, coal, and mineral products (excluding mineral oil 
and natural gas). 

(13) Banking, insurance, and corporations not falling under the 

Federal list , ^ . 

(14) Stock Exchanges and futures markets not falling under the 
Federal list. 

(15) Ancient and historial monuments of national importance. 
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(16) Arms, ammiimtion. and explosives not faRmgr under the 
Federal list. 

(17) Jurisdiction and powers of all courts (except the Supreme 
Court), and offences against laws, with respect to any of the matters 
in. the Concurrent List. 

Brovincial List. 

This included, inier aha. public order ; administration of justice 
and the constitution and orgam/ation of all couits except the Supreme 
Court ; police , preventive detention for reasons connected with the 
maintenance of pubho order , prisons , land, including land tenures, 
transfer, alienation, and devolution of agricultural land, land improve- 
ment, agricultural loans, and colonization ; Company Law as far as it 
was not within the competence of the Federation ; literary, scientific, 
religious, and other societies and associations ; co-operative societies , 
land revenue ; compulsory acQUisition or requisitioning' of property ; 
agriculture, including agncultural education and research ; protection 
against pests and plant diseases ; local government ; livestock and 
prevention of animal diseases ; water supplies, irrigation, storage, 
and flood control ; education, mcluding universities, technical 
education, and professional training ; libraries ; theatres, cmemas, 
sport, entertamments ; film censorship ; public health and sanitation, 
hospitals and dispensaries : registration of births and deaths ; 
railways ; commnmcations (roads, bridges, femes, i nl a n d waterways, 
etc.) not specified in the Federal List ; shipping and navigation on 
tidal waters, and coastal shipping along Provincial seacoasts * 
smaller ports ; vehicles ; relief of the disabled and unemployed ; 
intoxicating liquors ; opium ; industries ; internal provmcial trade 
and commerce ; production, manufacture, supply and distnbution 
of goods ; weights and measures (except establishment of standeirds) ; 
salt manufacture, supply and distribution ; money-lending ; forests ; 
protection of wild anim als and birds and prevention of cruelty to 
ajilmals : foodstuffs control, lottenes, betting, and gambling; 
ffshenes ; electricity and gas , professions ; charities and charitable 
and reliious endowments ; waqfs and mosques , orphanages and 
almshouses : various taxes, duties, and estate duties m respect of 
agricultural land and income , taxes on mineral rights (as far as not 
regulated by the Federation) and certam other Excise duties and 
taxes. 

Emergency Provisions. “ If the President is satisfied that a grave 
emergency exists in which the security or economic life of Pakistan, 
or any part thereof, is threatened by war or external aggression, or 
by internal disturbance beyond the power of a Provincial Government 
to control, he may issue a Proclamation of emergency . . (Article 
191, Section 1). ^ 

While such a Proclamation was m operation, (a) Parliament would 
have power to make laws for a Province or any part of it, with 
respect to any matter outside the Federal or the Concurrent Lists , 
(6) the executive authority of the Federation would extend to giving 
directions to a Province as to the manner m which the executive 
authority of that Province was to be exercised ; and <c) the President 
might, by Order, assume to himself, or direct the Governor of a 
Province to assume on his behalf, all or any of the functions of the 
Provincial Government, and all or any of the powers vested in, or 
exercisable by, any body or authority in the Province other th^ the 
Provincial Legislatme. He might also make such incidental and 
consequential provisions as appeared to him to be necessary or 
desirable for giving effect to the objects of the Proclamation, including 
provisions for suspending, in whole or in part, the operation of any 
provisions of the Constitution relating to any body or authority in 
the Province, except those relating to the High Court (Article 191, 

The powers of a Provincial Legislature to make laws which under 
the Constitution it had power to make would be unimpaired,^ but any 
provisions of a Provincial law repugnant to any provision of a 
Federal law made under this Article would be void so long as the 
Federal law continued to have effect (Article 191, Section 3). 

Any law made by Parliament under (a) above would cease to have 
effect 8i.t months after the President’s Proclamation had ceased to 
operate (Article 191 Section 5). , , ^ i 

A Presidential Proclamation must be laid before the National 
Assembly “ as soon as conditions make It practicable for the President 
to summon that Assembly ” ; if approved by the Assembly it would 
remain in force until it was revtiked, but if disapproved It would 
cease to operate tmmediately (Artie le 191, See turn 6). 

A Proclamation declaring that the security of Pakistan or any 
part thereof was threatened bv war or external aggression might be 
made before the actual occurrence of war or any such aggression if 
the President was satisfied “ that there Is Immineut danger thereof 

(Article 191, Section 7). xu 4 - 

While a Proclamation of emergency was in operation, the I^esident 
might, by Order, declare that the right to apply to any court for the 
enforcement of such fundamental nghts as might bo specified m the 
Order, as well as any proceedings already pending for the enforcement 
of such rights, should remain suspended for the period during which 
the Proclamation was in force but every Order so made “ shall, as 
soon as may be, be laid before the National Assembly ” (Article 192). 

“ If the President, on receipt of a report from the Governor of a 
Province, is satisfied that a situation has arisen in which the Govern- 
ment of the Province cannot be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the President may by Proclamation — 
(a) assume to himself, or direc t the Governor of the Province to 
assume on behalf of the President, all or any of the functions of the 
Government of the Province, and all or any of the powers vested in, 
or exercisable by, any body or authority in the Province, other than 
the Provincial Legislature; (6) declare that the powers of the 
PiovliiAlBl Legislature shall be exercisable by, or q|i4®F ^Utb-ority 


of. Parliament ; (e) make such incidental and consequential provisions 
as appear to the President to be necessary or desirable for giving 
effect to the objects of the Proclamation, including provisions for 
suspending, in whole or in part, the operation of any provisions of 
the Constitution relating to any body or authority in the Provmce ” 
The powers of the High Court of the Province and the operation 
of any Constitutional provisions relating to the High Courts would, 
however, remam unaffected (Article 193, Section 1). 

A Proclamation under this Article must be laid before the National 
Assembly and would cease to operate after two months unless 
approved by the Assembly withm that period ; by an Assembly 
resolution it might be extended for up to another four months, but 
no Proclamation would in any case remain m force for mortj than six 
months. Nevertheless, if such a Proclamation was issued “ at a time 
when the National Assembly stands dissolved, or if the dissolution 
of the National Assembly takes place during the period of two 
months referred to in this clause,” the Proclamation would cease to 
operate after 30 days from the first meeting of the new National 
Assembly, unless approved by it within that period (Article 193, 
Section. 2). 

If a Proclamation had declared that the powers of the Provincial 
Legislature should be exercisable by or under the authority of 
Purliament, the latter might confer on the President the power of the 
Provmcial Legislature to make laws, but any sneh laws would cease 
to have effect six montlis after the Proclamation had ceased to 
operate. Under such a Proclamation the President would also have 
emergency power to confer powers or impose duties on the Federation, 
and to authorize expenditure in the Province, and the National 
Assembly would be competent to sanction such expenditure (Article 
193, Sections 3 and 4), 

If the President is satisfied that a situation has arisen whereby 
the financial stabihty or credit of Pakistan, or any part thereof. Is 
threatened, he may, after consultation with the Governors of the 
Provinces or with the Governor of the Provmce concerned .... by 
Proclamation make a declaration to that effect, and while such a 
Proclamation is in operation the executive authority of the Federation 
shall extend to the giving of directions to any Province to observe 
such principles of financial propriety as may be specified . . . and 
to the giving of such other directions as the President may deem 
necessary for the financial stability or credit of Pakistan, or any 
part thereof ” Any such directions might include provisions reqmring 
salary reductions for Provincial Civil Servants and employees, and 
the President might also issue directions for salary reductions of 
Federal Civil Servants and employees, including judges. Any such 
Proclamation would be subject to the provisions of Clause 2 of 
Article 193 as to the period of its operation (Arthle 194). 

The validity of any Proclamation Issued, or Order made, under 
any of the aforementioned provisions might not be qucbtioned in 
any court (Article 195). , , ^ 

Parhameut would be free to make any law indemnifying any 
person, mcluding Federal or Provincial Government employees, in 
respect of any act done m connexion with the maintenance or 
restoration of order in any area where maitial law was m h»rte, or 
validating anv sentence, punishment, forfeiture, etc., under martial 
law (Article 196). 

Inter-Provincial Council. With the consent of the Governors of the 
Provinces, the President might establish an Inter- Provmcial Council 
if at any time it appeared to him that this would serve the public 
interest. The Council would be charged with the duty of (a) Investi- 
gating and discussing subjects in which the Provinces, or the 
Federation, and one or both of the Provinces, had a common interest ; 
or (b) making recommendations on any such subject, and In particular 
tor the bettor co-ordination of policy and action in that respect 


(Article 130). 

Federal Capital. Its administration would he vested in the President, 
who would, by Order, make provision for its govenmieut and adminis- 
tration, the laws to be enforced in it, expenditure from Federal 
revenues for it, etc. Parliament would have power to make laws for 
the Federal capital with respect to matters enumerated In the 
Provincial List, as well as matters (other than those relatmg to the 
High Courts) not listed in the Filth Schedule. 

Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes. The Fedcial and Pro- 
vincial Governments would promote, with special care, the educational 
and economic interests of the Scheduled Castes and backward classes 
in Pakistan, and would protect them from social injustice and 
exploitation (Article 205). The President might appoint a cum- 
mlssion to investigate their conditions 

tor their improvement ; he would also appeint a Special Officer for 
the Scheduled Castes and backward classes to inv^tigate maltera 
relating to the safeguards provided for them, to investigate the imple- 
mentation of any recommendations by tbe afoi’ementioned com- 
mission., and to report to the President. 

Tttdiciary. There would be a Supreme Court consisting of a Chl<ff 
Justice and not more than six other judges, and a High C oiirt fo^r each 
Province The Supreme Court would sit In Karachi and at such 
other place as the Chief Justice of Pakistan might, with the Pres? d^t s 
approval, from time to time appoint, but it would sit in Dacca (East 
Pakistan) at least twice a year. 

Kashmir. The people of Kashmir, if they decided to accede to 
Pakistan, would be free to determine the relationship between 
Kashmir and the Republic of Pakistan (Article 203). 

Language. The official languages of Pakistim would be Urdu (th6 
language predominantly spoken In West I akistan) end 
language of East Pakistan). English 

for all official purposes for 20 years, but Provincial Goispcnment® 
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might replace English hy one of the State languages before the end 
of tliis period. Measures would be taken for the derelopinent of one 
national language for Pakistan, and after 10 years the President 
would appoint a commission to make recommendations for the 
replacement of English. 

Public Service Commission, An independent co mmi ssion would 
be appomted by the President to ensure impartiality in recruitment 
to the Public Semce 

Amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution might be 
amended by an Act of Parliament passed by a maaonty of the 
Assembly’s membership and a two-thirds majority of members 
present and voting The amendment of Axticles dealing with the 
territories of the Federation, the composition of the National Assembly 
and Provincial Assemblies, the division of legislative competence 
between the Federation and the Provinces, and the composition and 
functions of the National Economic Council and the National Finance 
Commission, would also require the consent of the Provincial 
Assembhes before the President could give his assent (Article 216) 

The draft Constitution, as published, represented a com- 
promise between the two Govemiuent parties — ^the Moslem 
League and the United Front. The recogmtion of Bengali 
as an official language, and the establishment of a National 
Economic Council, had been demanded by the United Front, 
which, in return for these concessions, had abandoned its 
demand for full provincial autonomy and the limitation of 
the Centre’s powers to the spheres of defence, foreign affairs, 
and currency. No agreement w-as reached, however, on the 
question of joint electorates, which w^as demanded by the 
majority of the United Front, the East Pakistan Awami 
League, and the Hindu community, but was opposed by the 
Moslem League and also by the Nizam-e^ Islam, one of the con- 
stituent parties of the United Front. The clauses declarmg 
Pakistan an Islamic Republic and excluding non-Moslems from 
the office of President encountered strong opposition from the 
Pakistan Congress and the Umted Progressive Party (two Hmdu 
organizations supporting the United Front). The East Pakistan 
Awami League criticized the powers granted to the President, 
and demanded full regional autonomy for the Pro\nnces. 

The draft Constitution was submitted to the Constituent 
Assembly on Jan, 9 by Mr. Chimdrigar, the Law Minister. 

Air. Ckundrigar gave an assurance that the Islamic provisions 
would in no way deprive non-Moslems of their fundamental rights 
under the Constitution, wMch made extensive provisions for safe- 
guarding and promoting their rehgions and cultures 

During the general debate on the BiH, which contmued from 
Jan 16 to Feb. 1, Mr. Chundngar again defended the Islamic pro- 
visions, which had been strongly criticized by Hindu spokesmen. 
Denying that the clause reauinng the President to be a Moslem 
deprived the minorities of any substantial right, he pointed out that 
m England the Sovereign must belong to the Church of England, 
and that the Head of the State was required to hold certain religious 
beliefs in Norway, Sweden, Spam, Greece, and some Latm American 
countries. All other offices, including that of Prime Minister, were 
open to the minorities. The deaonption of Pakistan as an “ Islamic 
Bepublic ” was justified as 87 per cent of the population were Moslems. 

Air. Zahiniddin (Awami League) malntamed that the clause 
dealing with the President was neither democratic nor truly Islamic, 
as it sought to distinguish and dlscnmmate between citizens of 
Pakistan. He also pointed to the practical difficulties of mterpretation, 
recalling that in a well-known case eight learned theologians had 
each given a different defimtion of a Moslem, and that some Islamic 
sects did not regard the others as Moslems. If this clause were 
adopted, it might lead to sharp differences which would ultimately 
result in Pakistan’s dismtegration. 

Pir Ali Mohammed Rashdi (Moslem League), the Mimster of 
Information, opposed Opposition motions for circulatmg the BiU to 
elicit public opinion and for referrmg it to a Select Committee. He 
said that the consensus of opinion was that Pakistan must have a 
Constitution as quickly as possible; all schools of thought had 
amply expressed themselves duimg the past eight years, and no 
document or decision had evoked so much enthusiasm or so little 
opposition as the draft Constitution. 

’ Air. Biswas (United Front), the Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
pointed out that as the membership of the Assembly was to be equally 
divided between East and West Pakistan, there could be no appre- 
hension that one wing would do imustice to the other. East Pakistan 
had been given the maximum degree of autonomy consistent with 
the country’s safety, and if, after deliberation, the country thought 
there was reason for domg more, the Govemment would not hesitate 
to do justice. 

Air. Dutta, the Hmdu leader of the United Progressive Party, also 
expressed approval of the Constitution, which, he said, gave ultimate 
power to the people and effective authority to the Legislature, 
whilst Umi ting the power of the Executive. 

Chaudhii Mohammad AH, the Prime Minister, recalled that the 
object of the Pakistan movement had been, in the words ol the late 
Mr. Jinnah, “ that we should have a State in which we could hve 
and breathe as free men and in which we could develop according to 
our own way of life and culture, and wherein the prmciples of Islamic 
social justice could find free play.** It was an essential part of the 
faith of the Moslems of Pakistan that non-Moslems should be equally 
to develop their culture and to practise and propagate their 


religion, and should be equal and honoured citizens. To realize these 
aims. West and East Pakistan must be welded mto an mdivisible 
whole, since any attempt to create misunderstanding between them 
endangered the integrity of the State The dictates of geography 
made a federal Constitution and the maximum of provincial autonomy 
inevitable, hut provincial autonomy had to be consistent with the 
country’s mt^nty, security, and stabihty. No Constitution was 
perfect, and they had tried to make the procedure for its amendment 
simple, easy, and flexible. 

The Assembly luianunously adopted the motion for con- 
sideration of the Bill on Feb. ‘l, and began the second readmg 
[corresponding to the committee stage in the British House 
of Commons] on Feb. 3. Durmg this stage the fohowing 
amendments were adopted • 

(1) The President and the Provincial Governors, who under the 
draft Constitution had been empowered to dissolve the National 
Assembly and the Provmcial Assembhes respectively^ at their 
discretion, could onlj'' exercise these powers on the adTic© of the 
appropriate Mimsters 

(2) The clause in the draft Constitution providing for a Vice- 
President was suppressed, and the Speaker was empowered to act 
as Head of State in the absence of a President. 

(3) The Provmcial High Courts, m addition to the Supreme Court, 
were empowered to issue writs for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights 

The Bill passed its second reading on Feb. 28. During the 
third readmg debate on the following day, 20 Awami League 
and Pakistan Congress members from East Pakistan walked 
out as a protest against the Islamic provisions of the Con- 
stitution and its failure to accord full provmcial autonomy to 
East Pakistan. The Bill vras consequently adopted without a 
division, and received the Governor- General’s assent on March 2. 

The Assembly adopted on March 2, by 42 votes to two, a 
resolution ratifying the declaration on Pakistan’s continued 
membership of the British Commonwealth as a republic 
which had been issued on Feb. 5, 1955, by the Commonwealth 
Prime Mimsters’ Conference (see 14038 A). 

lu moving this resolution, Chaudhri Mohammad AH pointed out 
that the declaration was almost identical m substance with that 
made by India. Pakistan accepted the Queen, “ not as our Sovereign 
hut as the symbol of the free association of the Commonwealth,” 
and this did not mvolve any derogation of Pakistan’s sovereignty. 
Membership of the Commonwealth was in the enlightened seW- 
interest of Pakistan, and by retaimng it Pakistan would contribute 
to world peace. The resolution was supported by Dr. Khan Sahib 
(Chief Minister of West Pakistan), who recalled that he himself had 
‘‘fought against British imperialism all his life,” as well as by 
IVIr. Suhrawardy (Leader of the Opposition) and Air. Firoz Khan Noon 
(Independent). The two dissentient votes were cast by Air, Mahmud 
AH (East Pakistan Democratic Party) and Air. Iftikhamddin (Azad 
Pakistan Party) The members of the Awami League, except Mr, 
Suhrawardy, did not take part in the vote. 

Major-General Mirza was elected Provisional President by 
the Constituent Assembly on March 6, without opposition. 
His nommation was put forward by 50 members, includmg 
Chaudhri Mohammad Ali (the Prime Minister), the Minister 
of the Interior (Mr. Fazlul Huq), the Governor of West Pakistan 
(Mr. Gurmani), the Chief Mmister of West Pakistan (Dr. Khan 
Sahib), and three Hindu members. The election was boycotted 
by the 20 members who had walked out on Feb. 29. 

The Islamic Republic of Pakistan formally came into 
existence on March 23, when President Mirza took the oath of 
office in Karachi from the Chief Justice, Mr. Mohammad Munir. 
The day was observed as a public holiday under the name of 
Constitution Day, and the anniversary will be similarly 
observed every year imder the name of Republic Day. 

In a message to President Mirza, H.M. Queen Elizabeth II expressed 
her warmest wishes for the peace and prosperity of the Islamic 
Bepubhc of Pakistan, and her satisfaction that Pakistan intended 
to remam withm the Commonwealth 

Prior to these developments, the Constituent Assembly had 
taken several important decisions in recent months — notably 
the repeal of Section 92A of the Government of India Act and 
its replacement by a new Section 98, limiting the Governor- 
General’s emergency powers (Oct. 5, 1955) ; provisions for 
the government and administration of the Federal Capital 
(Oct. 8) ; the appointment of a nine-man Committee of 
Privileges (Oct. 12) ; the reduction of the Assembly’s quorum 
from one-third to one-quarter of its membership (Nov. 7) ; 
and the decision that the Speaker and Deputy Speaker should 
continue to preside over the House when it met as a Federal 
Legislature (Nov. 29). In response to the demand of East 
Pakistan members, the Speaker announced on Oct. 12, 1955, 
that Bengali would henceforth be one of the official languages 
permissible for use in the Assembly, in addition to Urdu and 
English. — (Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan - 
Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, Karachi) 

(Prey. rep. 14371 A ; 14341 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Defence Bstimatess 
1956-57. - House of Commons Debate on Defence Policy. 
- Appointment of Independent Chairman of Chiefs of 
Staff Committee and C.-in-C., U.K. Land Forces. - 
New Powers for Minister of Defence. - Child Education 
Allowances for Regular Members of the Forces. 

Tlie Government’s Defence Estimates for 1956-57, providing 
for a gross expenditure of £1,548,700,000, or £11,500,000 
more tlmn the gross Estimates for 1955-56, were published as 
a White Paper (Cmd. 9691) on Eeb. 21. The 1956-57 total 
included £50,000,000 to be covered by U.S. Defence Aid; 
allowmg for this, the net expenditure was £1,498,700,000. 

The XJ.S Aid was allotted as fojQows : Defence Support Aid, 
£3,500,000 (Navy £1,500,000, Army £2,000,000); Agricultural 
Commodity Aid, £8,500,000 (Navy £3,500,000, Army £5,000,000) , 
Special Aircraft Purchase (E A F ), £12,500,000 ; Additional R.A F. 
Programme, £25,500,000 

Detailed estimates of expenditure were as follows {1955-56 
estimates shown for compaiison) ; 



Excluding receipts 

Including receipts 


from U S. Aid 

from U S. Aid 


£ million 

£ million 


1956-57 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

Admiralty 

351 0 

347.0 

346.0 

340.5 

War Office 

479 0 

484.0 

472.0 

474.0 

Air Ministry 

517 5 

540 4 

497.5 

513.9 

Ministry of Supply 

185.0 

147 5 

185.0 

147.5 

Ministry of Defence 

16 2 

18.3 

16.2 

18.3 


1,648.7 

1,537 2 

1,498 7 

1,494.2 


A summary of the White Paper on Defence is given below 
under cross-headings : 

Political and Strategic Factors. The hopes entertained last summer 
of a relaxation in international tension had not been realized, and 
the Foreign Ministers* Conference m October had made it clear that, 
for the present at least, there was no change m Soviet long-term aims 
at world doimnation. Meanwhile the Soviet Government’s mter- 
ventions had threatened the stability of the Middle Bast, sown 
mistrust between peoples, and lent support to revolutionary move- 
ments throughout the world. In these circumstances, it remained 
necessary for the Western Powers to hold their own by their defensive 
strength until a true understandmg of Western policies had made its 
impact upon the Soviet people 

The increased power of the deterrent to war — ^i.e. the nuclear 
weapon and the means of delivering it, to both of which Britain 
had already begun to make a “substantial contribution” — ^had 
made global war “ more frightening and less likely,” and the Govern- 
ment believed that it could be prevented, given the continued growth 
of NATO defensive power. But apart from global war Britain had 
to be prepared for the continuance of the cold war — ^the constant 
and world-wide threat of Communist penetration short of direct 
military aggression — and for the outbreak of localized conflicts on 
a scale short of global war, but in which the possible use of nuclear 
weapons could not be excluded. 

If, nevertheless, global war should break out, its course would be 
unpredictable after the initial intense phase Forces must accordingly 
be flexible, mobile, well-tramed and equipped, versatile, and ready 
for immediate action, as it would no longer be possible to rely on 
meeting needs for men or munitions by mechanizing reserves of 
untrained manpower or of industrial capacity. In home defence, the 
emphasis must be on planmng and research and on measures to 
secure full co-operation between the military and civil authorities , 
new techniques must be developed and an organization created 
which could be readily expanded or adapted as changes in the mter- 
nattonal situation or the development of new weapons might require. 

The forces required to support Britain’s present strategy had 
therefor© four roles to fulfil : 

(1) To make a contribution, to the “ Allied deterrent commen- 
surate with Britain’s standing as a world Power : this meant not only 
building up and maintaining a nuclear stockpile and the means of 
delivery, but also contributing to the maintenance of NATO s 
defensive effort by land, sea, and air 

(2) To play their part In the cold war, and by their mere presence 

to contribute to the stability of the free world and the security of 
overseas territories whose peaceful development might be threatened 
by subversion. , 

(3) To be capable of dealing with outbreaks of limited war should 

these occur. _ . 

(4) To be able to play their part in global war should it break out, 
including support to the civil authorities 

Economic Factors. The burden of defence, however, could not be 
allowed to increase so as to endanger the country’s economic future 
Apart from the effect of high defence expenditure upon the general 
level of taxation, heavy defence production placed a serious drain 
on the metal and metal-using industries, which supplied about half 
the country’s exports and played a vital role in strengrthemng the 
balanoe-of-payments position. The maintenance of large British 
forces overseas also involved a heavy direct charge on the balance 
of payments, whilst the size of the forces as a whole inevitably 
affected the manpower available for civil Industry. Moreover, the 
continually increasing cost of new weapons meant that if the forces 
were maintained at their present level there would be a steeply 
rising curve of expenditure. 


One consequence of equipping the forces with the new weapons 
made necessary by strategic developments was a declme m their 
numbers, as forecast by the Prime Minister m October (see 14493 A). 
This concept of smaller and better-equipped forces placed a premium 
upon the highly -skilled long -service Regular, since — quite apart from 
the advantages of a predommantly long-seme e force m terms of 
stability and morale — ^the newer weapons would demand mcreasingly 
high standards of training and maintenance The Government had 
therefore decided to introduce substantial improvements in Service 
pay and inducements, and hoped that: these increases would produce 
a marked improvement m Regular recruiting, especially for long- 
service engagements 

Reserve Forces. The new concept also involved a shift of emphasis 
in reserve planning, the two main requirements being (1) a number 
of framed reservists capable of reinforcing special areas, units, or 
ships, at very short notice ; (2) a larger number to act initially in 
defence of the country in the event of global war, and to come to 
the help of the civilian population. 

Review of the Future Role of the Services. Against this background 
the Government had been engaged in a review of the probable 
development of the Services over the next seven years m order 
(1) to ensure that they conformed to the needs of the new strategic 
situation and that the reduction m manpower was achieved with the 
least military nsk , (2) to provide for the Services reasonably long- 
term plans on which their production, traimng, and building pro- 
grammes could be based, and to make certam that the cost of defence, 
in terms of manpower, materials, and money, did not overload the 
economy. The Research and Development programme was also 
being exammed to ensure a proper balance between the resources 
available and the projects to which the highest pnonty should 
be attached. 

The general implications of the new strategic situation for each 
Service were as follows . 

The Navp would mamtam an effective fleet capable of supporting 
Britain’s mfluence and interests as a world-wide Power and as a 
member of the Commonwealth and NATO The further development 
of new weapons and techniques should enable it to strike whatever 
might threaten the country by sea, either m limited or global war. 

The Army would primarily be organized to enable it to bring force 
to bear quickly in “ cold ” or limited war. Balanced forces must be 
retained overseas to meet cold wax ” requirements and hold the line 
until reinforced if limited war should break out Strategic reserves 
must be maintained and must be capable of rapid transportation to 
the scene of trouble for limited war tasks British formations in 
Germany must he reorganized to make them capable of giving the 
best account of themselves should global war break out, whilst umts 
m the TJmted Kingdom must be available for all forms of home 
defence. 

The R.A.F, would provide Britain’s contribution to the nuclear 
deterrent m the shape of strategic weapons and a nuclear bomber 
force capable of dehvering them. New and improved aircraft and 
equipment would be introduced into the country’s air defences as 
they became available, but planning was complicated by the need to 
balance the importance of continued development in manned fighter 
defences against the necessity of making resources available for the 
development of a guided-weapons system. Tactical air forces in 
Germany would continue to contribute to NATO defence, but the 
primary consideration m planmng the air forces, both for combat and 
transport, would be their contribution to “ cold ” and limited war. 

The chief task m home defence would be to eontmue preparations 
for TmmrmzTng I0SS6S and Casualties by developing an evacuation 
plan, an effective fall-out warning and momtomig system, and 
methods of reducing disorgamzation alter thermo-nuclear attack. 

Disarmament. Whilst the Government’s ultimate goal remained 
the conclusion of a comprehensive and world-wide disarmament 
agreement, covertog both conventional and nuclear armaments, this 
could not be put into effect until adequate methods of control and 
supervision had been agreed upon In 1955 it had become widely 
apparent that no method yet existed of guaranteeing the elimination 
of stockpiles of nuclear weapons or completely controlling the 
production of potentially dangerous fissile material. The Government 
had therefore been considering the possibility of concluding an 
agreement which would allow of a first instalment of disarmament 
without delay. At the tenth session of the D N General Assembly, 
therefore, Britam had joined in sponsormg a motion calling for early 
agreement on “ such measures of adequately safeguarded disarma- 
ment as are now feasible ” (see 14667 A) In this connexion the White 
Paper stressed that since increased confidence was a pre-requisite of 
any large-scale disarmament, it followed that the adoption of “ even 
a modest degree of disarmament related to conventional weapons,” 
coupled with appropriate measures for control, including aerial 
inspection, should “ create an atmosphere in which holder advances 
could follow.” 

The Programmes of the Services, (a) Royal Navy. The new con- 
struction and modernization programmes included provision for the 
adaptation of existing aircraft-carriers to the operation of modern 
types of aircraft, and guided missiles would be installed m all new 
cruisers and destroyers. As the submarme threat was far greater 
than ever before, great attention was being paid to building anti- 
submarine ships and aircraft and to developing anti-submarine heli- 
copters. It was also planned to replace the Navy’s own submarine 
forces by vessels of considerably higher performance; meanwhile 
research continued into new means of propulsion, including the use 
of nuclear power. 
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As regards the Reserve Fleet, a survey had been completed and 
it weiB planned to keep m it only ships capable of fig-hting effectively 
in a modern sea war, and to dispose of all obsolete vessels. The 
structure of the Navy’s shore support was also being examined to 
ensure tliat it met the changed requirements of the active and 
reserve fleets. 

(6) Amiy. A large part of the manpower reduction would of 
necessity fall on tin Army, and vtould rucludc r'^ductions in establish- 
ments, training staffs, and adnumstratiou and supporting units. In 
conformity with the new concept of flexibility, the Army must also 
be able to adapt itself to either global or limited war conditions, and 
extensive trials had taken place m Germany to determine the best 
organization for a nuclear war. These had shown that the infantry 
division could be given more weight over a wider front by integrating 
armour with the infantry brigade and adding medium art.illery. The 
present form of the armoured division would be changed to make it 
more mobile and flexible by reducing the number of supporting umts 
to the minimum. The same principle of maximum fiexibihty was 
being applied to the re-equipment programme, and the range of arms 
held by units %vould he simplified and reduced and effectiveness 
progressively increased. Meanwhile, the Army would receive supphes 
of the IJ.S. Corporal guided weapon in 1956 (see 13786 A). Together 
with the R.A F. it was carrying out experiments to determine how 
fax helicopters or othei aircraft able to land and take ofi! in confined 
spaces would help to solve the Army’s problems of greater flexibibty 
and mobility. 

The redeployment of forces from the Canal Zone had made it 
possible to progress with the build-up of the Strategic Reserve m 
Britain, but its strength would depend from time to time on variations 
in British commit in ents overseas. The masor organization of the 
Reserve and Territorial Armies announced on Bee. 20, 1955 (see 
14676 A) was now under way. 

(c) B A The primary task continued to be the build-up of the 
Y"Bomber force, and the first V-Bombei, the Valtant^ was now in 
service and would be followed during 1956-57 by the Vulcan. For 
some time to come manned fighters would remain the backbone of 
the Air Defence system, and the fire power and lethality of fighter 
aircraft would bo markedly increased by equipping them with 
air-to-air guided missiles , the first of tbesi fighters — a special mark 
of the Swift — ^would become available during 1956-57 Surface-to-air 
guided weapons, however, might m tune well play a predominant 
pait in air defence, and a pioduction order for them bad been 
placed for trials with the air defence system Owing to the wide 
area of destruction with nuclear weapons, close defence of vulnerable 
areas was an outmoded concept, and the aim was a guided weapons 
system which could break up enemy attacks before they penetrated 
across the coastline, and which could be integrated with the fighter 
defences. Considerable advances had been made during the past year 
in introducing new equipment and m Unking the radar defence 
system with similar Continental systems. 


Manpower. The estimated total strength of the Forces at April 1, 
1956, and April 1, 1957, compared with the actual strength at April 1, 
1955, was shown as follows : 


Regulars 

National Servicemen - 
Women's Services 

April 1, 1955 
(Actual) 
618,119 
284,954 
20,557 

April 1, 1956 
(Estimated) 
465,500 
289,100 
17,400 

April 1. 3957 
(Estimated) 
464,600 
253,400 
17,000 

Total 

823,630 

772,000 

735.000 

The apportionment of the male Regular strength (officers and 
men) between the three Services was as follows : 

Royal Navy . . 

Army . . 

R.A.F. 

April 1, 1955 
(Actual) 
114,200 
223,800 
180,100 

April 1, 1956 
(Estimated) 
106,500 
196,400 
162,600 

April 1, 1957 
(Estimated) 
10 1,800 
192,000 
167,800 

Total 

518,100 

465,500 

464,600 

Regular Recruitment. Actual recruitment to the three Services 
In 1954-55, and estimated figures for 1955-56 and 1956-57 (excluding 
the Women’s Services) are shown m the following table : 

Navy 

Army . . 

R.A.r. 

1954-55 

(Actual) 

7,700 

38,900 

26,100 

1955-56 

(Estimated) 

7,500 

34.000 

21.000 

1956-57 

(Estimated) 

9,000 

42.000 

30.000 

Total 

72,700 

62,500 

81,000 


The White Paper pointed out that Regular recruiting — largely 
of men on short-term engagements — had fallen from the post-war 
peak of 100,000 in 1952-53 to an estimated 62,500 in 1955-56, and 
stressed the necessity of increa.siag the number of long-scrvice 
recruits and of persuading those already serving to prolong their 
service. The new proposals on pay and inducements, coupled with 
changes in the present system of engagements, had been designed 
specifically to attract additional Regular recruits and strengthen 
the long-service element in all three Services, thus getting nearer 
the manpower structures of the forces which obtained between the 
wars. If the structural changes which were the main objects of the 
pay changes could be effected, many manpower problems would 
become easier, and the day would be brought nearer when Increased 
reliance upon strong and efficient Regular forces would, permit an 
easing of the burden of National Service. 


National Sezwice. Requirements in 1956-.57 would be about 162,000 
men (Royal Navy 4,000, Army 106,000, R.A F. 52,000). 

Reserve and Auxiliary Forces. The sti^ngth of the reserve and 
auxiliary forces, mcluding part-time National SerMcemen, had de- 
creased slightly during 1955 from about 647,000 on Jan I to 624,000 on 
Bee 31 The number of volunteers had also decreased from 
117,000 to 110,000. The total number of National ft^rvice reservists 
remained throughout the year at about 530,000. The White Paper 
called attention to the “ disturbing drop ” m the number of National 
Servicemen volunteering for the reserve and auxiliaiY forces. 

Colonial Forces. Seven battalions of the Malay Regiment, one 
battalion of the Federation R^ment, a battalion each from Central 
Afnca and from Fiji, as well as the Royal Malayan Navy and the 
B..A.P. Regiment (Malaya), were still actively engaged against the 
Malayan terronsts. Seven battalions of the Eling’s African Rifles 
were in East Africa — five m Kenya, one in Uganda, and one providing 
the garrisons of 1 anga iiyika and ^taiiritiup. The Konya Regiment and 
the East African Independent Reconnaissance Squadron continued 
to serve in Kenya. 

The present strength of the armed forces raised by the Colonial 
territories was about 42,000, m addition to about 16,000 Colonial 
pcrsormel enlisted in the U.K forces. Tlie number of U.K. officers 
and n.c o s attached to Colonial umts was about 4.000. 

Research and Development. Increased financial provision would 
be made m 1956-57 for research work on the complex new weapons 
required by modem warfare, whilst some research and development 
must continue on conventional weapons which would still be used 
in many circumstances. At the same time, a number of new and 
tecbiucally very complex projects — especially those associated with 
the “ deterrent ” — ^would make increasingly heavy demands on 
resources. The programme was being kept under review in order to 
mamtain the right balance between newer and older projects and to 
ensure the deployment of the research and development effort to 
the best advantage 

A further senes of tests of nuclear weapons would be held in 1956, 
the first in. the spring m the Monte Bello Islands, and the second 
later m the year at Maralmga, South Australia (see 14141 B). 
Particular emphasis was being placed on the development of the 
ballistic rocket as a deterrent to aggression, whilst progress continued 
to be made in the development of guided missiles for each of the 
ScrvioeR. The number of trial firings m Britain and at the Weapon 
Research Establishment at Woomera (Australia) was increasing 
8t?adily, and encouraging successes had been obtained with both 
aiT-to-air and surface-to-air weapons (see 14735 B) 

As regards aircraft development, the Victor bomber had reached 
an advanced stage and the development was m hand of later versions 
of the Vulcan and Vidor, incorporating more powerful engmes 
giving Increased height and range. In the fighter category, the first 
mark of the Javdin had been given cledranoe for delivery to the 
R A.F., and development work on later marks continued ; develop- 
ment of the English Electric P.f was also proceeding satisfactorily. 
Increased effort was also being devoted to the solution of the problems 
of flight at high supersomc speeds, including problems of take-oflC 
from, and landing on, existing airfields and earners Different 
methods of achieving vertical or near-vertical take-off and landing 
were also being explored. In the field of naval aircraft, the first 
prototype of the new da^^ fighter-strike aircraft, the N.1I3, had flown 
successfully, and would be followed into service by an all-weather 
fighter, the D.H 110, and by a strike aircraft of advanced design. 

In regard to naval developments, two experimental high-speed 
submarines should be completed during 1956-57, and considerable 
advances had been made in increasing the range of under-water 
detection eqmpment The guided weapons trial ship would begrin 
work in. the summer of 1956, and plans for the first operational ship 
to use guided weapons as its mam armament were going ahead. 

As to Army weapons and equipment, continued attention was 
being paid to developing weapons of greater mobility and. fire-power ; 
to transport problems and the improvement of methods for the 
rapid construction and repair of airfields : and to the design of 
vehicles with improved cross-country performance. 

Close co-operation had continued with the U.S.A. (particularly on 
guided weapons) and with Commonwealth countries, this latter being 
maintained by organizational links with individual countries as well 
os by the Commonwealtb Advi.sory Aeronautical Research Council 
and the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defence Science, 
which was currently meeting in Canada. 

Production. The Wliite Paper explained that Admiralty production 
expenditure for 1955-56 would be nearly as estimated, whilst under- 
spending by the War Office had been small. Production for the Air 
Minisstry. however, had been considerably lower than shown In the 
Estimates, partly through shortfalls in delivery, and paitly owing to 
alterations in the production programme after the EatimatejS had 
been published (eg orders for some marks of the Swift had been 
cancelled, and the production programme for the Javelin re-phased 
to provide a better balance between the earber and later marks). As 
a result, expenditure on the Air programme was expected to be 
greater m 1956-57 than in 1955-56. The main emphasis would 
continue to be placed on V-bombera and all-weather fighters. 

Offshore Procurement. The value of new contracts placed in the 
U.K. in 1955 under the U S Offshore Procurement Programme was 
$33,000,000, bringing the total value of these contracts up. to 
$683,000,000 The new contracts w^ere for Cerdunon tanks, guns, 
vehicles, and miscellaneous articles of equipment^.. ^ 
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U.S. and Canadian Military Aid. Further equipment, as well as 
aid for the expansion of ammunition production capacity, had been 
received from the U.^^.A , whilst supplies of amintimtion, propellants, 
and explosives had also been received under the Canadian Mutual 
Aid Programme 

Home Defence. The TVliite Paper stressed that ** to give full 
protection to everyone from sickness or death from the hazard of 
radioactivity alone would involve physical preparation on a vast 
scale,” and that, whatever the preparations made, an attack on 
this country would involve loss of life and destruction on an 
unparallelled scale,” Unduly heavy expenditure on purely defensive 
measures, therefore, by weakening Britain’s economic strength and 
reduc ing the resources available for building up the strength of the 
deterrent, might very well work against the primary object of ensuring 
that global war was prevented. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s aim would be to take those 
precautions without which, should the worst happen, ordered society 
could not survive. The emphasis would be on (1) establishing a 
system of warning and momtonng of radio-active fall-out and an 
adequate system of control, through central and local government 
organs ; (2) ensuring the availability of the necessary communica- 
tions ; (3) building up of local and national services trained and 
equipped to deal with casualties and to mitigate the other effects of 
thermo-nuclear attack ; (4) revising evacuation plans ; (5) securmg 
the continued functioning of essential public services ; (6) keeping 
the public fully informed of the dangers involved and of the steps 
which would be taken to meet them 

Meanwhile the traimng of the members of the Civil Defence Corps 
and the Industrial Ci\ il Defence Service had contmued with increased 
emphasis on practical methods, and the formation had begun of the 
first 25 battalions of the Mobile Defence Corps (see 14089 A). The 
response to the call for volunteers to provide oflacers and n.c.o.s for 
the corps had been encouraging, the flow of National Servicemen 
to the battalions had started, and the strength of units would build 
up to a maximum in 3 i years* time. One month’s training in rescue 
and ambulance duties was being given to selected National Service- 
men towards the end of their whole-time service, with one 15-day 
camp during part-time service, and special training centres were 
being opened in various parts of the country. 

It had been decided not to proceed with the raising of Mobile 
Defence Corps battalions for fire-fighting, and the planned strength 
of the Corps would be reduced in consequence from 48 battalions 
to 36, sustained by an annual intake of 7,500 men from the Army 
This would not, however, result in a reduction of the total number 
of Service reservists bemg trained for civil defence work, since the 
reduction in the strength of the Mobile Defence Corps would be offset 
by mcreasmg from 10,000 to 15,000 a year the number of reservists 
made available by the Services for training in fire-fighting. Of these, 
the Army would provide 2,500 a year and the number of R.A.F 
CJlass ” H ” reservists would be increased to 12,500. 

The first Home Office depot for training m fire-fighting, the White 
Paper contmued, had been opened in July at Chorley (Lancs.), and 
by December 4,000 reservists had received their first period of two 
weeks’ instruction. A second training depot would be opened in the 
summer of 1956 at Moreton-in-the-Marsh (Glos.), at which 15 days* 
more advanced instruction would be given to men who had completed 
their preliminary training. It was hoped to provide a third training 
depot early m 1957. In war, the bulk of the country’s fire-fighting 
resources would be organized in mobile columns stationed outside 
the main built-up areas. Special types of equipment had been 
developed foi these mobile formations and a Fire Service Tactical 
Training Centre had been established at Relgate (Surrey) at which 
selected firemen from brigades throughout Britain would be trained 
in operational techniques. 

As regards evacuation* the Government had decided that first 
attention must be given to the evacuation of the ” priority classes,” 
including mrthers, young children, and adolescents, and the aged 
and infirm. They therefore proposed to discuss with local authorities 
plans for the evacuation of these classes. Including provisional 
conclusions reached on re-classtfving the country into evacuation, 
neutral and reception areas. Considerable progress had been made 
in regard to the warning and monitoring of fall-out, and in the 
planning of a cable and ultra -high frequeuev radio network outside 
the main towns designed to ensure the maintenance of vital com- 
munications in the event oi nuclear attack. 

As to shelter in the event of nuclear war, full protection within a 
few miles of the ground burst of a megaton weapon was impracticable, 
but outside this range protection against blast and beat could be 
obtained from shelters similar to those used in the last war, provided 
that they could be occupied for periods of 48 hours or more. An 
ordinary brick dwelling house with 9-lnch walls used to the best 
advantage would reduce gamma-ray radiation by about 20 times, 
and further protection could be obtained by thickening the existing 
waDs and ceilings or roofs. The ideal, of course, would be a below- 
Burface shelter, preferably inside the house, but to provide this degree 
of protection on a nation-wide scale would not he feasible. It was 
proposi'd to institute a survey, however, to determine how much 
shelter could be provided by adapting suitable accommodation for 
use as shelters, and what the cost would be. 

Close attention was also being devoted by the Departments con- 
cerned to problems of dealing with casnalties, the restoration of 
public utility services after attack, the reorganization of essential 
industry, and the provision of emergency facilities to replace those 
pi existing major ports,, which ;yfere Ififely targets for attach Mean- 


while. an appreciable strategic reserve of food already existed, and 
it was proposed to make substantial additions to it. Further progress 
had been made m arrangements for importing and distnbuting oil 
supplies and for acquiring a strategic reserve of oil. The strategic 
holdings of bidustrial raw materials, however, were alreadv large, and 
could be run down to some extent without risk, and the Government 
had decided to make a start on this in 1956-57. 

Fmally, as regards finance, the White Paper explained that in 
1956-57 about -£45,000,000 would be provided for defence expenditure 
by Civil Departments including loan expenditure by the Post Office), 
compared with £69,660,000 in 1955-56, of which it was estimated 
that only £50,000,000 would have been spent. The reduction in the 
amount for this purpose, as compared with the previous year, vras 
accounted for chiefly bv a curtailment of stockpiling, the amounts 
for expenditure on civil defence measures being kept at about the 
same level. 

The Defence WTiite Paper was debated by the House of 
Commons on Feb. 28-29. 

House of Commons Debate. 

Sir Walter Monefcton (Mimster of Defence), moving the adoption of 
the Estimates, stressed that Britain could not afford all the defence 
provision that might be thought to be militarily desirable, and that 
the problem was one of pnonties. The Government had accordingly 
tried to foresee developments within the next seven years and had 
put forward plans which were flexible enough to permit of adjust- 
ments without drastic reorganization at every stage. After explaining 
the role of the Services as set out m the White Paper, and stating that 
the pay increases just introduced would cost an additional £67,000,000, 
Sir Walter said that it would be wrong to infer from the lower Air 
Estimates that there was to be any lowenng of the pnority accorded 
to the RA.F. Of the £200,000,000 to be spent on research and 
development, most would go on development of aircraft, together with 
their eqmpment and armament, graded missiles and atomic weapons. 
It had been suggested that expenditure on research and development 
could be saved by closer co-operation with the U.S A., but there 
was already a constant exchange of information between the two 
countries, especially with regard to guided missiles. It would be a 
mistake, however, to ** roll British and Amenean research and 
development programmes mto one ” and to divide the various tasks 
between the two countnes, with complete exchange of information. 
Although in the case of groimd-to-ground guided missiles Britain 
had deliberately stopped lesearcb and development at an early stage, 
and had decided to rely on the U S Corporal on the ground that the 
dollar expenditure mvolved would be justified by the saving in other 
ways, this would not be so m all cases 

Some of the troubles encountered in the development of new 
weapons. Sir Walter contmued, must be attributed to the overloading 
of resources. This was making itself particularly felt in aircraft 
development, and the remedy was to reduce the load, even if this 
meant taking neks Britain would have to be more selective in the 
re-equipment of her forces, and in some fields the Services might 
have to contmue for longer than was desirable to use equipmeut 
which was not of the latest type. Although this was “ a situation 
which it is not agreeable to have to accept,” it was better to take 
a deliberate decision to go forward with 10 projects and do them 
properly than make an unsuccessful attempt to cover 50.” 

Speaking of the number of disappointments ” which had been 
encountered in re-equipping the R.A.F. with new aircraft and 
eqmpment, and which had made it impossible for the R.A.F. to 
spend aU its allocations under the 1955-56 Estimates, the Minister 
said that it had been suggested that it would have been more 
economical and efficient to produce one type of medium bomber only. 
To have relied solely on the successful development of one type, 
however, would have been an ** unacceptable risk.” The Valiant, 
already in service, was only an interim type, and although highly 
effective within its limits had never been intended as the final answer 
to operational requirements. Under the revised plan the R.A.F. 
would have fewer Valiants and a higher proportion of Vnlcans and. 
Victors, thus prolonging the operational effectiveness of the bomber 
force as a whole. Meanwhile the VvXcan — ^the first large delta-winged, 
aircraft built by Britain — ^had fulfilled aU hopes, whilst the new 
Victor had certain features which shoxdd make it even more effective 
than the Vulcan for certam operational roles. As regards fighters, 
the Hunter was “ a robust aircraft with excellent flying qualities,” 
well adapted for the job for which it was designed , the Javelin 
was now in service ; and the fighter reconnaissance version of the 
Swift was being delivered to the 2nd Tactical Air Force. 

In conclusion, Sir Walter Monckton dealt with home defence and. 
the proposal for so-called ” graduated deterrence,” i.e,, the limited 
use of atomic weapons in local conflicts. With regard to the former, 
he said that in another war scheduled evacuation areas would be more 
extensive than those of the last war, and that the Government 
estimated that plans would have to be made for the evacuation of 
nearly 12,000,000 people. [During World War II about 3,000,000 
children, mothers, and bhnd and disabled persons were officially 
evacuated, together with about 2,000,000 others who made their 
own arrangements.] A re-deployraent of manpower to action stations 
would coincide with the evacuation, and the Government were at 
present working on evacuation plans, the first task being to overcome 
probems of transport and accommodation. 

Regrarding ” graduated deterrence ” the Minister said . ” I am fax 
from saying that any aggressive move against the West would 
-Inevitably be countered by the use of the H-bomb. In some ciroum- 
stanoes local aggression might be dealt with effectively by 
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retaliation. This rmgrlit involTe the tactical use of atomic weapons, 
hilt it does not seen inevitable that this would necessanly lead to 
lull-scale global war It would not, however, be a practicable policy 
for any Government to define precisely m advance the circnmstances 
in which it would use some weapons and not others as this might 
indicate to those eontcmplatmg aggression whether they cotdd take 
risks and see ho%v far they might go without bringing upon them- 
selves the ultimate deterrent. Moreover, even if the adoption 
of a pohcy of graduated deterrence was right m itself,” the Minister 
went on, “ would there be any reasonable ground for believing that 
its adoption would ensure the adoption of a similar pohcy by the 
other party to the aigument ? There are solid grounds for taking the 
other view. Judgmg from the speech made by the Soviet Minister of 
Defence to the recent Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, the 
Russians have evolved their own doctrine on this subject, and Britam 
should certaintly not rely upon the response to graduated deterrence 
being similarly graduated retaliation.” He did not feel, therefore, 
that the policy of “ graduated deterrence ” represented a practical 
solution, which must be sought in a comprehensive scheme of dis- 
armament, and for which the Government would continue to strive 
m the XJ.N. Disarmament Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Richard Stokes (Lab.) moved an Opposition amendment 
which criticized the White Paper for disclosing “ grave weaknesses ” 
in the country's defences ; making no provision for an immediate 
cut in the National Service period and no specific plans for its eventual 
abohtion , and containing no proposals for an enquiry into defence 
manpower or for “ a more economical and elective allocation of 
resources between the Services ” 

Mr. Stokes described the Bntish aircraft mdustry as ‘ hving on 
failures,” and asserted that out of 166 aircraft projects put forward 
in the past 10 years, 142 were m the waste-paper basket as useless, 
16 were partially successful, and only eight were successful , on 
these £1,000,000,000 had been spent, mainly by the present Govern- 
ment. He urged the compulsory rationahzation of the aircraft 
industry, the poohng of development and engineermg, and adequate 
rewards for success, coupled with penalties for failure. He also 
suggested that the Royal Navy should be amalgamated with the 
R.A.F , and that the Services should he combed in order to see how 
many of the various duties m their tails ” could be performed by 
civilians, thus reducing Service manpower and making it more 
possible to end National Service 

Mr- Maudling (Munster of Supply), replying to Mr. Stokes, pointed 
out that with both aircraft and gmded missiles the worst difficulties 
always arose m the development stage, and that the main trouble 
on the production side had been the shortage of certain materials, 
particularly aUoy steels The Government had decided to make 
substantial changes m the system for giving super-priority for aircraft 
production (see 12099 A), which had become more general than was 
required for effectiveness, and to concentrate on certain bottlenecks. 
In future, manufacturers having difficulties m obtaining supplies 
would get in touch with the Ministry of Supply, which, if satisfied 
that special help was needed, would arrange for priority to he given, 
whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer would consider on Its merits 
the early ordering of scarce materials in all instances where there 
were long waits for delivery. Arrangements for deferring the call-np 
of apprentices mvolved in schemes of particular defence urgency 
would be continued Mr. Maudling also announced that he had 
invited 3VIr. Nutcombe Hume (chairman of the Charterhouse Group) 
and Mr. John Pears (semor partner of Cooper Bros, and Co., chartered 
accountants) to advise him on the Ministry's methods of fixing prices 
paid for supplies and stores acquired for non-competitive contracts. 

As regards the development of aircraft and guided missiles, the 
Minister said that the difficulties of engine surge, which had occurred 
m certain marks of the Hunter when the 430 mm. cannon were fired, 
had now been solved and that the necessary modifications were being 
installed It was not true that the Hunter could not carry gruided 
missiles, and a version fitted to carry Fireflash missiles (see 14735 B) 
was bemg produced. In gmded missiles, an inter-continental ballistic 
missile with a very long range was being constructed ; eventually 
it would be difficult for any manned aircraft to penetrate enemy 
defences, and the real weapon was likely to be the ballistic missile. 
After refemng to the Government’s plan to use a site at Spede Adam 
Waste in Cumberland as a testmg ground for rockets and rocket 
motors (see 14735 B), Mr. Maudhng concluded by saying that the 
Government felt that at present there were too many helicopter 
projects under development. In future the War Office would 
concentrate on the Sauaders-Roe Skeeter, the Navy would use the 
Westland and the RA.F would have the Bristol twm-rotor 

hehcopter ; this would involve cancellation of the Navy version of 
the Bristol and of the Hunting- Percnval helicopter, whilst Government 
support and expenditure on the Faireg ultra-hght helicopter would 
also be cancelled. 

Strong criticism of the Government’s defence pohcy was expressed 
by Mr. Shinwell, a former Labom* Minister of Defence He maintained 
that Britam could not afiord the ** three-legged stool ” system on 
which it was based — ^the provision of a deterrent in the event of a 
major war, provision for a limited war or wars, and provision for 
dealing with colonial disturbances — and thought that because of her 
weakness m conventional weapons she would be forced to have 
recourse to nuclear weapons. If this were true, he argrued, a halt 
should clearly be called m the production of conventional weapons 
It was also a mistake to produce too many aircraft, and to spend so 
much on aircraft-carriers, whose role in a nnclear war was quite 
uncertain 

On a division the Opposition amendment was defeated on 
Feb. 29 by 816 to 250 votes, and the Defence Estimates 
-approved. 


Educational Allowances for Regulars. - Statement on 
Period of National Service. 

During a debate on Nov. 2, 1955, on the Government’s 
White Paper on National Service (see 14676 A) Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, then Minister of Defence, announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to mtroduce (with retrospective effect from 
Sept. 1, 1955) a system of educational allo'wances for officers 
and other ranks serving overseas, as well as for those serving 
at home but subject to frequent postmg. There would be a 
grant of £75 a year for each cluid between 11 and 18 at a 
boarding school, and £25 for each child between the same ages 
lodged vnth parents or guardians, in order to ensure continuity 
of day-school education. These allowances ’would not be 
subject to taxation m the case of men who were serving 
overseas. 

IMP. Selwyn Lloyd pointed out that there were 66,000 Regular 
officers and 270,000 n c o.s and other ranks serving on engagements 
of fonr years or moie The Army also now had 200,000 National 
Servicemen, inclndmg 88,000 tradesmen, representing half the trades- 
men in the Army Trainmg of National Servicemen took from six 
months to twelve months according to a man’s job, and it would be 
a serious waste of manpower if httle us3 could be made of these men 
after trainmg A cut to 12 months’ service, as had been suggested, 
would destroy the mihtary value of Britain’s forces altogether, and 
a cut to 18 months would dimmish their efficiency by half A 
reduction m the period would also affect the balance between home 
and overseas service for Regulars, which, in turn, would be a furthei 
discouragement to Regular engagements. 

As regards the overall size of the armed forces, the proposed 
reduction to 700,000 by March 31, 1958, represented a 20 per cent 
reduction over five years. Mr Selwyn Lloyd added : “ As other 
countries are landed for their reductions, for declarations of intentions 
the fulfilment of which cannot be verified, from totals which have 
never been ascertained, I hope that our action will not pass nnnoticed 
and Tmcommended ” [This statement was a reference to the cuts 
which had been announced in the strength of the Soviet armed forces.] 

Referring to frequent talk about the size of the “ tail ” of the 
Army, the Mimster pointed out that in 1950 manpower per division 
had been 51,000 and m 1955 about 38,200, the actual strength of the 
division Itself remaining at about 12,500 This business of ‘‘combing 
the tail ” proceeded all tbe time, and whilst there might be occasional 
cases of misuse of manpower it was not on such a scale as to vitiate 
the conclusion that it was necessary for the present to stick to 24 
months of National Service The Government had rejected as unsuit- 
able a method of collective call-up on the American pattern, as 
Britain was “ too closely knit a country ” to make it satisfactory ; 
in this connexion Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that a ballot system whereby 
a man would serve 24 months or not at all, according to the luck of 
the draw, seemed to be “ intolerable.” 

Reduction of part-time service of National Servicemen from 60 to 
20 days, Mr. Lloyd added, would be a substantial rehef to industry- 
In 1954 half-a-rmllion man- weeks had been lost through part-time 
service, whereas in 1956 the loss was likely to be about 180,000 
man-weeks. 

An Opposition amendment regretting that no provision had been 
made for an “ immediate reduction ” in the length of National 
Service was defeated by 326 votes to 263, and the Government’s policy 
for raising the age of call-up and for scahng-down the strength of the 
armed forces by 100,000 during the next 2i years was approved. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made it clear durmg the debate, however, that the 
Government’s plan did not preclude consideration of a reduction m 
the period of National Service at a later stage. 

Independent Chairman of Chiefs of Staff Committee. - 
Increased Powers for Minister of Defence. 

Sir Anthony Eden announced on Oct. 25, 1955, that the 
Government had decided to create the new post of Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee ; that Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir William Dickson had been appointed to that post ; and 
that Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle would succeed Sir William 
Dickson as Chief of Air Staff. [The chairmanship of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee had hitherto been held by the senior 
member of the Committee, Sir William Dickson having been 
the actual chairman.] The Prime Mmister explamed that the 
new Chairman and the three Chiefs of Staff would jointly be 
the professional mihtary advisers of the Government, and 
that the Chairman would normally be U.K. representative on 
the Military Committee of NATO and on other international 
defence organizations. The new appointment would not affect 
the right of an mdmdual Chief of Staff to tender his personal 
advice should he differ fiom his colleagues, nor would it alter 
the collective responsibility of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
for the tendermg of military advice. 

Sir Anthony Eden also announced that while the Prime 
Mmister must retain ultimate responsibility m defence matters, 
it was the Government’s intention to strengthen the authority 
and mfluence of the Minister of Defence. Accordingly he had 
made certam arrangements within the Government to co-ordin- 
ate, under the Mmister of Defence, planning and training for 
the joint action of civil and mihtary forces in home defence. 
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As a result of “ certain functions connected with the iron, steel, 
and engineering industries” (see 14406 A) the Ministry of 
Supply had become, in effect, a “ fourth defence department ” 
mthin the co-ordinating powers of the Minister of Defence, 
^loreover, the Minister of Defence’s responsibility for the 
apportionment of available resources between the three 
Services would extend to a responsibihty for seeing that the 
composition and balance of forces within individual Services 
met the strategic pohcy laid do-v^ii by the Defence Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Attlee, the Prime IVIinister pointed out that 
one of the reasons for creating the new post of Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee was that the burdens which now fell on 
the Chiefs of Staff, especially in relation to many of the international 
organizations, were so heavy that they must be reheved of them. 
The new Chairman would have the use of the existing Chiefs of Staff 
organization, and the Government did not anticipate or provide for 
any great staff increases. 

In reply to Mr. Shinwell (Lab.) and Mr. Wig^ (Lab.), both of whom 
suggested that the Minister of Defence should have power to interfere 
with the autonomy of the three Service departments. Sir Anthony 
Eden said he was only asking the House to embark on a “ compara- 
tively modest step ” which would greatly help the orgamzation and 
which his techmcal advisers believed would assist them. 

Sir William Dickson (55) served m the First World War in the 
Royal Naval Air Service and afterwards with the R.A,F. Duiing 
the Second World War he commanded the R.A.F. m Italy. He 
became Vice-Chief of the Air Staff m 1946, C -m-C., Middle East 
Air Force in 1 948, and Air Council Member for Supply and Organiza- 
tion in 1950 

Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle (51) had been A O.C.-m-C., Fighter 
Command, since April 1953, after having been A.0 C. No. 1 Group, 
Bomber Command, m 1951 -52- 

In addition to Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir William Dickson and 
xAir Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, the members of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee are Admiral Earl Mountbatten (First Sea 
Lord), General Sir Gerald Templer (Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff), and General Sir Nevil BrowTijohn (Chief Staff 
Officer to the Minister of Defence). 

Appointment of C,-in-C., U.K. Land Forces, 

The War Office announced on Nov. 3, 1955, that General Sir 
Robert Mansergh, Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Northern 
Europe, had been appomted Commander-in-Chief, Umted 
Kingdom Land Forces, and would take up his new duties in 
January 1956. 

Tlie War Office recalled that the Defence White Paper of 
1955 had made clear that all members of the armed forces in the 
U.K, must be prepared in time of war to play a large part m 
assisting the civil authorities m mitigating the effects of nuclear 
attack. Since January, 1951, the appomtment of C.-in-C., U.K. 
Land Forces-designate had been held by General Sir Miles 
Dempsey (a retired officer) on a part-time basis. In view, 
however, of the paramount importance of control under condi- 
tions of thermo-nuclear warfare it was now considered necessary 
to appoint a serving officer on a full-time basis. In his new 
post General Mansergh would be chairman of the Commanders- 
m-Chief (U.K.) Committee, which was responsible to the Cliiefs 
of Staff for co-ordmatmg service plans for home defence. In 
all other respects he would be responsible to the War Office. 
He would also be responsible for maintainmg close contact 
with the Director-General of Civil Defence to ensure liaison at 
all levels of planning between the civil and military authonties 
in civil defence matters. 

General Mansergh (55), who was born, in South Africa, served for 
most of the Second World War with the Filth Indian Division 
in the Western Desert, India, and Burma, and commanded the 
division during the final stages of the vrar against Japan After the 
war he held the successive appointments of Director of the Territorial 
Army, Military Secretary to the Secretary of State for War, Com- 
mander of British Forces in Hong Kong, and Deputy 0,-in-0., Allied 
Forces, Northern Europe, before his appointment as C -In-C., Northern 
Europe in 1953 (see page 12736) 

The changes in the defence organization described above, 
and the appointment of a C.-in-C., U.K- Land Forces, had 
been foreshadowed by tlie Prune Minister m his speech to the 
Conservative Party conference in October last (see pp. 14495- 
14496). — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep* Defence Estimates, 14089 A ; I 4<)93 A ; 

Commanders-in-Chief (U.K.) Committee, ii 443 A $ 

National Service, I467<i A.) 

A. FRANCE. — Press. - “PExpress” returns to 
Weekly Publication. 

It was announced on March X that the newspaper V Empress^ 
which had been published as a daily since Oct, 13, 1955, would 
revert to weekly pubh cation as from March 9. M. Servan- 
Sciireiber remained editor of the paper. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. X4549 


B. ITALY - YUGOSLAVIA. — Trade and Credit, 
Fisimig, and Technical Go-operation Agreements. 

Three agreements between Italy and Yugoslavia were signed 
in Belgrade on March 3 after lengthy negotiations extending 
over several years. They dealt respectively with trade and 
credits, Italian fishing rights m Yugoslav waters, and technical 
co-operation, details being as follows : 

Trade and Credit Agreement. Italy agreed to supply capital 
goods and machmery to a total value of $60,000,000, of which 
$45,000,000 will be covered by an Italian loan to Yugoslavia, repay- 
able eight years after the delivery of the equipment, and the remaining 
$15,000,000 will be settled by the use of Yugoslav reparations claims 
against Italy. It was pointed out in the Tugoslav Press that the 
agreement constituted an innovation inasmuch as it did not fix in 
advance the kind of capital goods to be supplied. 

Fishing Agreement. Yugoslavia granted Italy the right to fish in 
certain zones of the Adriatic near the islands of Palagruza (Pelagosa) 
and Kajola (Cajola) , m the waters west of the island of Vis ; near the 
islands of Jabuka (Pomo) and Kamik (Camic); and along the western 
coast of Istna. Contrary to the Italo -Yugoslav fishing convention of 
1949, under which Yugoslavia had demanded a payment of 
750,000,000 hr© annually m return for the fishing rights (later reduced 
to 600,000,000 lire), no charge will b© made under the new agreement, 
which is valid until Oct 31, 1957, and may be extended by a further 
year. 

Technical Co-operation Agreement. This provided for co-operation 
in the planning and construction of new industrial works and the 
enlargement of existing ones ; exchanges of technicians and special- 
ists; the award of scholarships for technicians; the grantmg of 
licences ; the loan of building machmery for pubho works ; and 
other measures for increasing technical co-operation between the two 
countries in industry and agriculture. 

The agreements were welcomed by pohtical leaders in both 
countries. Signor Segni (the Italian Prime Mmister) declared 
that Italy desired ‘‘ to open new broad prospects of co-operation 
between the two countries in a fruitful atmosphere of mutual 
trust,” whilst M. Vukmanovich (a \uce-president of the Yugo- 
slav Federal Executive Council) stated that the previous trade 
agreement between the two coxmtries had already shown “ that 
we did not make a mistake when we embarked upon the path 
of Italo- Yugoslav co-operation.” — (Cornere della Sera, Milan - 
Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Neue Zureher Zeitung) (14165 A.) 

C CANADA. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

It was announced in Ottawa on Dec. 20 that Mr. Leon 
Mayxand would succeed Lieut.-General Maurice Pope (retiring) 
as Canadian Ambassador to Spain m April 1956. Mr, Mayxand, 
formerly Ambassador in Chile, had been appointed Canadian 
member of the International Control Commission for Laos in 
1954, following the conclusion of the armistice agreements in 
Indo-Chma. 

Earlier Canadian diplomatic appomtments included those 
of Mr. W. S. Alphonse Turgeon as the first Canadian Ambassador 
to Portugal, following the raismg of the Lisbon Legation 
to Embassy status (April 1955) ; of Mr. L. Philippe Picard as 
Ambassador to Argentma ; and of Mr. Alfred Rive as Am- 
bassador to the Irish Republic (both Aug. 2, 1955). Dr. R- A. 
MacKay (Associate Under Secretary of State for External 
Affairs) became Canada’s permanent representative to the 
Umted Nations on Aug. 1, 1955, with ambassadorial status. 
The appointment of Mr. S. Morley Scott as Canadian High 
Commissioner m Karachi had been announced in October 1954, 

It was announced in December that the Canadian and 
Danish Governments had agreed to raise their respective 
Legations in Copenhagen and Ottawa to the status of Embassies, 
in view of the close relations existmg between the two countries 
as members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

(Canadian Ministry of External Affairs, Ottawa) 
(Prev. rep. 13882 D ; 13795 C.) 

D. JAPAN - NETHERLANDS. — Reparations Agree- 
ment. - Compensation for Dutch Civilian Internees. 

An agreement was signed m Tokio on March 12 by the 
Japanese Foreign Mmister (Mr. Shigemitsu) and the Netherlands 
Ambassador (Jonkheer Reuchlin) under which Japan xmdertook 
to pay $10,000,000 to the Netherlands in compensation for the 
internment of 110,000 Dutch civilians in Indonesia during the 
Second World War. Payment will be spread over five years and 
will be made in sterling. During the negotiations, which began 
last autumn, the Netherlands had originaUy claimed $27,500,0W 
— ^i.e. about $250 for every ex-intemee. The agreement will 
come into force upon parliamentary approval in both countries. 

(Netherlands News Agency - New York Times) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — February Trade Figures. 

Imports into the Umted Kingdom in February totalled 
£309,100,000, exports £246,100,000, and re-exports £13,500,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £49,500,000. 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev* r^. 14724 E.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Agricultural Policy. - 
President Eisenhower’s Message to Congress. - Proposals 
for “ SoH Bank ” and Extension of Agricultural Surplus 
Disposal Programme. - Acreage Allotments for Cotton^ 
Maize and Rice. - Government Stocks of Surplus Agri- 
cultural Products. - Foreign Protests at Disposal of U.S, 
Surplus Stocks below Market Prices. 

Legislative proposals to deal with the mounting surpluses 
of agncultural products held by the U.S. Government, and at 
the same time to maintain the standard of living of American 
farmers, were sent to Congress by President Eisenhower on 
Jan. 9. The President's principal proposals were the creation 
of a ** soil bank,’' under winch farmers wnuld be paid for 
tjtlHng land out of production, and an extension of the agri- 
cultural surplus disposal piogramme. 

The President said that there were three main causes for the 
present position of U.S agriculture : (1) the prolonged retention of 
wartime production incentives, (2) current record livestock pro- 
duction and near-record crop harvests on top of accumulated surpluses 
carried over from previous years ; (3) rising costs and high capital 
reqTiii‘ementa- The problem of the “ mountainous surpluses ” over- 
shadowed everything else, and although outlets had been found m 
the past three years for more than $4,000*000,000 worth of surplus 
commodities, these disposal efforts had not been able to keep pace 
with the problem. The 1954 Agricultural Act (sec 13991 A) had not 
yet been able to make its potential contribution to solving the 
problem because it had only begun to take effect with the 1955 
harvests, and because it was smothered under surpluses amassed 
by the old programme.** Whilst it was unthinkable to destroy 
surplus food, attempts to dispose of stocks domestically almost 
always competed with the new crops which farmers were trying to 
sell, whilst those disposed of abroad in quantities large enough to 
remedy present difficulties would ‘‘ shatter world prices and trade, 
injure our friends, and undermine domestic prices as well.” 

The President's main proposals are summarized below. 

The "SoU Bank.” This should consist of an acreage reserve 
programme and a conservation reserve, its purpose being to “ work 
off our surpluses so that our basic programme of 1954 can succeed 
in gearing production to prospective markets at fair prices ” The 
problem had three aspects * (1) future production of crops of which 
there was the greatest surplus must be adjusted both to the accumu- 
lated stocks and to the potential markets , (2) producers of other 
crops and of livestock must be relieved of excessive production from 
acreage diverted from surplus crops ; (3) lands poorly suited to 
tillage which were now producing unueeded crops, and were subject 
to excessive wind and water erosion, must be withdrawn from 
cultivation. 

The acreage reserve programme, which would apply to wheat, 
cotton, maize and nee — ^the crops where the surplus position was 
most senous — would operate through farmers voluntarily agreeing 
to reduce their acreage sown to these crops, and receiving compensa- 
tion from the Government equal to a perceutage of the value of the 
crop they would normally have harvested. The scheme would be 
financed with commodities already owned and paid for by the 
Government, and as time, storage, and other costs were already 
depreciating the value of these stocks, the real net cost of the pro- 
gramme to the Government would be substantially less than the 
apparent cost In payments to farmers. 

The conservation reserve programme sought to deal with the 
problem of the large areas of marginal laud brought into production 
during the war, and by the post-war continuation of wartime 
incentives. Today the country did not need this land for harvested 
crops, and it was therefore proposed that farmers should be asked 
to contract voluntarily with the Government to change the lands 
most needing conservation measures to forage, afforestation, and 
water storage The Government would pay a fair share of the costs 
of establishing the conservation use, and the farmer would agree to 
carry out sound soil and water conservation policies, and to refrain 
for a specified period from returning the land to crop production 
and from grazing the land. It was estimated that some $350,000,000 
would be invested in the conservation reserve during the 1956 calendar 
year* and about $1,000,000,000 over the next three years. 

Disposal of Surpluses. Despite an expansion of the disposal 
programme, the mvestment of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
m price-supported commodities had increased by about $1,000,000,000 
during the 1954-55 fiscal year Opportunities would therefore be 
sought to expand the programme of bartering for non-perishable 
strategic materials those agricultural products which deteriorated 
and were costly to store. In order to expand sales of surpluses abroad, 
the legislative provision limiting such sales to ” friendly nations ” 
only should be repealed To expand domestio sales, the (Government 
should be permitted to sell at not less than the support price (plus 
carrying charges), instead of at 1 05 per cent as at present. 

Commodity Programmes. For maize, the acreage allotments should 
be abandoned and price supports put on a discretionary basis com- 
parable with other food-grains. For wheat, consideration should be 
given to authorizing the sale of limited quantities annually as animal 
leedlng-stuffa ; at the same time, several smaller wheao-growing 
States* which contributed little to commercial supplies or surplus 
(Stocks* should be removed from acreage and marketing controls. As 
regards cotton, rapidly advancing technology was far outrunning ” 
expectations baaed on acreage alone, and it was therefore proposed 
tboit preset acreage ahotments should he replaced by quantity 


allotments, beginning with the 1957 crop. For rice, the existmg 
production and marketing controls should be eliminated and prices 
supported on a discretionary basis. As regards peanuts, the present 
national minimum acreage allotment would normally produce more 
than the market would absorb at the support price, and it should 
therefore be abohshed 

The special school Tmlk programme provided for under the 1954 
Agricultural Act had met with “ gratifying success,” Some 9,000,000 
children had benefited from the programme, and milk consumption 
had increased by over 450,000,000 half -pints It was recommended 
that the prograrame be extended for a further two years after J une 30, 
1956, and that expenditure thereon by the Commodity Oedit 
Corporation should be raised from $50,000,000 a year to $75,000,000. 

Uxnitation of Price Support Loans. The average size of American 
farms, measured either by capital or by acreage, had increased rapidly 
in recent years. This increase in size, m so far as it resulted from the 
removal of nsk as a consequence of the price-support i»rogramme, 
constituted a threat to the traditional family farm. It was therefore 
proposed that a dollar limit be placed on the size of price-support 
loans to any one individual or farming unit, although this limit 
should be sufficiently high to give full protection to efficiently 
operated family farms. 

A number of other recent developments concernmg U.S. 
agricultural surpluses are described below. 

Expenditure on Price Support Operations. 

In a report published on Sept. 21, 1955, the Department of 
Agriculture stated that mvestment by the Federal Government 
in surplus agricultural products totalled $7,069,277,000 at the 
end of the last fiscal year (June 30, 1955), compared with 
$6,005,511,000 at the end of the previous fiscal year. Of the 
total, $4,971,463,000 represented farm products o^vned out- 
right by the Government, and $2,097,814,000 loans to farmers 
for products withheld from the market. The report stated that 
the Government had lost $799,061,464 on its farm price 
operations during the year. 

The products owned outright by tbe Govornment included 
975,948,155 bushels of wheat valued at 82,546,979,497 , maize, 
$985,969,678 ; cotton, $289,569,204 ; butter, $169,346,589 ; grain 
sorghum, $141,717,366 ; cheese, $139,874,426, rice, $124,868,960 ; 
and wool. $102,060,158. In addition, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion held $49,301,400 worth of strategic and critical materials 
acquired from abroad m barter deals. Crops stored under support 
loans included cotton ($1,094,361,157), maize ($469,550,944), 
tobacco ($402,556,449), wheat ($32,246,062), and other products 
($99,099,658). 

On Feb. 3, 1956, tbe Department of Agriculture announced that 
the Federal Government’s investment In surplus agricultural products 
had risen to $8,700,000,000 as at Dec. 31, 1955. 

Acreage Allotments and Price Supports. 

The following acreage allotments and support prices were 
announced in recent months : 

Cotton. In a referendum on Dec. 13, cotton growers voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of continued production controls and 
Government support for the cotton crop, on the basis of the acreage 
allotments announced on Oct. 14 (see 14492 C). 

Maize. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, announced on 
Feb. 1 that the national acreage for the 1956 commercial maize crop 
would be cut by 15 per cent as compared with 1955 — i.e. from 
49,842,697 acres to 43,280,543 acres. On Feb. 8 it was announced 
that the support price would average $1.40 a bushel, or 81 per cent 
of parity, compared with $1.58 (87 per cent of parity) for the 1955 
crop. 

Rice. The Department of Agriculture announced on Dec- 30 
that the national acreage allotment for the 1956 rice crop would be 
reduced by 15 per cent (the maximum permissible) — i.e. from 
1,928,334 acres to 1,639,084 acres, and the support price from $4.66 
per 100 lb. (85 per cent of parity) to $4.04 (75 per cent). The new 
quota was approved by a referendum of rice growers on Jan. 27. 

Other Crops. Other parity prices for 1956 crops were announced 
on Feb, 8, as follows (1955 prices and parity percentages in paren- 
theses) : soya beans, $2.15 a bushel or 75 per cent of parity ($2.04, 
or 70 per cent) ; flaxseed, $3.09, or 70 per cent of parity ($2.91, or 
65 per cent) ; cotton-seed, $48 a ton, or 70 per cent of parity ($46.34, 
or 65 per cent); oats, 59 cents a bushel, or 70 per cent of parity 
(61 cents, or 70 per cent) ; barley, 93 cents, or 70 per cent of parity 
(94 cents, or 70 per cent) ; rye, $1.16, or 70 per cent of parity ($1.18, 
or 70 per cent). 

Disposal of Surplus Products. 

Further plans for the disposal of surplus agricultural products, 
announced by the U.S. (Government in recent months, included 
the following measures : 

Dairy Produce. Diplomatic representatives of countries trading 
in agricultural products were informed by the State Department 
on Deo. 27 that a further large quantity of surplus dairy produce 
would shortly be offered by the U.S. Government on the world 
market on a competitive bid basis. It was expected that 10,000,000 lb. 
of butter would be offered (the same amount as in January 1955 — 
see 13991 A), and also cheese and dried milk. 

The Department of Agriculture reported on March 16 that It had 
disposed of ad Its stocks of surplus butter. 
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Wheat and Maize. Mr. Benson aamoimced on Dec. 14 an extension 
of the surplus disposal programme to make wheat and maize aTailable 
to needy people in foreign eountnes through religious and private 
welfare agencies. The programme would contmue “ until such time 
as any or all of the commodities can be disposed of m normal domestic 
channels or until they can he sold abroad,” and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would bear the costs of packaging* transportation 
to shipside, handling and other charges 

Cotton. Mr. Benson announced on Feb. 28 that all stocks of surplus 
cotton held by the XJ.S. GoTemment would he offered for sale on the 
world market at competitive prices after Aug 1, 1956. He said that 
the new programme would seek to recapture “ our share ” of the 
world market, and estimated this share at somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 5,000,000 bales a year,” compared with 3,500,000 
bales exported m 1954-55. Mr. Benson demed that the U S.A. was 
dumpmg cotton or other products to force down world pnces, but 
emphasized that the new cotton programme was ** notice to the 
world that we are not gomg to contmue to hold an umbrella over 
world markets ” 

Agreements with Foreign Countries. 

Some of the principal agreements concluded by the United 
States with foreign eountnes m recent months for the disposal 
of surplus agricultural products are summarized below. 

Austria. Under an agreement signed m Vieima on Feb. 7, the 
U.S A. promised to supply Austria with 823,000,000 worth of surplus 
maize, wheat, cotton, tobacco, lard, and preserved frmt Austna 
would repay one-third of the value of the commodities in exports 
and would receive the remamder as a loan repayable m 20-40 years ; 
the proceeds of the loan would be used to rehabilitate the economy 
of the former Soviet Zone of Austna, which had not benefited from 
E R P. assistance. 

Indonesia. An agreement was signed m Jakarta on March 2 
under which the USA. agreed to sell Indonesia $91,800,000 worth 
of srorplus agncultural products against payment m rupiahs, and to 
lend the proceeds to Indonesia for long-term economic development* 
for developing marketing facilities, and for educational exchange 
between the two countries The agreement provided for the supply 
of 550,000,000 lb of rice ($35,800,000), about 206,000 bales of cotton 
(336,000,000), 23,000,000 1b of leaf tobacco ($15,000,000), and 
about 1 270,000 bags of wheat flour (85,000,000). Freight ehai*ges 
accounted for a further 84,900,000, bringmg the total value of the 
agreement up to 896,700,000. 

Japan. An agreement, signed m Tokio on Feb. 10, provided for 
the purchase by Japan of U S. surplus agricultural products worth 
865,800,000, of which the principal items were wheat (827,300,000), 
cotton (818,700,000), and barley, maize and other grams (811,200,000). 
At the same tune the USA made a grant of $15,000,000 worth of 
wheat and rmlk for use in the Japanese school-lunch programme. 
Of the proceeds from the sale of the agricultural commodities, 75 per 
cent would be available to Japan as a loan for economic development, 
whilst the remamder would be used by the U S A. to finance some 
of its activities m Japan 

An earlier U.S. -Japanese agreement, concluded m May 1955, had 
provided for the sale of 885,000,000 worth of U.S. surplus agricultural 
products to Japan, the principal items being cotton (835,000,000), 
wheat (825,600,000), and nee (815,600,000). 

A number of protests against the U.S. disposals of agricultural 
products below market prices were made by the countries whose 
exports were most likely to be affected. The New Zealand 
Government protested on Dec. 20 about U.S. sales of surplus 
butter and cheese ; Australia complained on Feb. 22 about 
disposals of wheat and other products ; the Danish Government 
expressed anxiety on Feb. 15 about the growing sales in Europe 
of U.S. butter at subsidized prices ; whilst a spokesman of the 
Egyptian Embassy in Washington described the U.S. decision 
to offer its surplus cotton on the world market “a very 
unfortunate step ” about which his Government was “ most 
unhappy.” — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev, rep. i 4597 A 5 1449 ^ B*) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Proposed Contact with 
non- White African States. - Mr. Louw’s Statement. 

The Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Louw, stated at a 
Nationalist Party meeting in Cape Town on Dec. 30 that he 
planned to ‘‘ make contact ” with the non- White self-govermng 
States of Africa. He said that South Africa would have to 
remain in touch with other territories m Africa, particularly 
those south of the Sahara, and announced that the Africa 
Division of the Department of External Affairs was bemg 
reorganized. 

Speaking of the “ seriousness ” of the Native question, Mr. 
Louw declared that the steadily-growing spirit of national 
consciousness among the Natives of the African continent, 
the mcrease of Communist propaganda among the Natives, 
the influence on Natives of European and American liberalism, 
the attacks on South Africa and on the colonial Powers m the 
United Nations, and the new world cry of “ fundamental 
hiunan rights,” were all factors which would have to be taken 
into consideration. (Cape Times) 


B. PORTUGAL. — The Corporative State. 

A Bill pronding for the creation of corporations in niany 
branches of Portuguese life, in accordance with the principles 
of the Corporative State ” proclaimed in the 1933 Constitu- 
tion, was sent to the National Assembly on March 17 by Dr. 
Salazar, the Prime Alinister. 

Although Portugal had theoretically been, a Corporative 
State smee 1933, no actual corporations had m fact been set 
up, the creation of such bodies ha^nng been held up by the 
Second World War. Some 250 guilds, however, had come into 
existence, comprising associations of various kinds of workers, 
of employers and employees, and of persoi^ engaged in the 
same trade or profession. Under the legislation introduced by 
Dr. Salazar, these guilds or associations will be organized into 
corporations, the first of which will be formed in the fields of 
agriculture, industry, commerce, transport and tourism, credit 
and insurance, and the fishing and canning industry.^ Similar 
eorpomtions are envisaged in the field of cultural activities. 

The Minister of Corporations and Social Security (Dr. Veiga 
da Macedo) stated at a press conference that the corporations 
would play an mcreasingly important role m the national life, 
that they would have the juridical status of “ collective person- 
ality,” and that they would have complete autonomy in 
representmg the mterests of their members. Emphasizing that 
the Portuguese corporative system bore no resemblance to 
the pre-war Italian Fascist corporative State, the hlimster 
pointed out that whereas the Italian corporations had been 
controlled by the State, the Portuguese corporations would be 
mdependent bodies possessing powers which would limit those 
of the State. (Times - New York Times - Le Monde, Pans) 

C. ATOMIC RESEARCH. — Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research established by Communist Countries. 

It was announced m Moscow on March 26, at the end of a 
six-day conference attended by representatives of 11 Com- 
munist countries, that an Eastern Institute for Nuclear Research 
would be jointly established in the Soviet Umon. The com- 
munique added that the Soviet Government had provided a 
680-million-volt cyclotron for the project ; that an electro- 
physical laboratory would be provided by the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences ; and that other countries could take part m the 
project if they wished, with equal rights. 

The countries participating in the Eastern Institute for 
Nuclear Research are the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic 
of Chma, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary^ Rumania, 
Eastern Germany, Albama, Mongolia, and North Korea. 
(Tmies - Manchester Guardian - Polish Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14704 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet 
Payment for Loss of U.S. Plane in Bering Straits Incident. 

The U.S. State Department announced on March 19 that the 
Soviet Union had paid damages of $724,947.68 for the loss of 
the U.S. naval plane shot down by Soviet fighters in the Bering 
Straits area on June 23, 1955. The State Department spokesman 
(Mr. Lincoln White) explained that although the amount 
represented only half the value of the plane, the U.S* Govern- 
ment had accepted it as the Soviet Government had expressed 
its regret at the incident and had mstrueted its mihtary 
authorities “ to refrain from any future action of tliis character.” 
Mr. White added that the occasion was the first on which any 
Communist country, other than Yugoslavia, had paid com- 
pensation for such incidents.— "(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Bering Straits Incident, X4311 A.) 

E. YEMEN - SOVIET UNION. — Trade Agreement. 

The Yemeni Legation in Cairo announced on March 8 that 
a trade agreement had been signed between Yemen and the 
U.S.S.R. under which Yemen would export coffee, dried fruit, 
hides, and other commodities m return for Soviet mdustrial 
and agricultural machmery, buildmg equiprnent, oil products, 
wheat, and rice. The announcement also said that the Soviet 
Union had offered to build complete factories m Yemen, as 
well as to give technical assistance. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14522 C.) 

F. SUDAN. — Diplomatic Relations with U.S.S.R. 

It was announced m Khartoum on March 15 that Sudan and 
the U.S.S.R. had agreed to establish diplomatic relations and 
to establish Embassies m each other’s capitals. The Moscow 
announcement stated that Mr. Leonid Teplov, a senior official 
of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, and a former member of the 
London Embassy, would become the first Soviet Ambassador 
in Khartoum.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 14703 B ; 14^24 B.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Economic Situation. - Increased 
Taxation and other Anti-inflationary Measures. 

Mr- Menzies, the Prune Minister, announced ui the House of 
Representatives on March 14 that the Government had decided, 
as an anti-inflationary measure, to impose a number of taxation 
increases estimated to yield £A1 10,000,000 additional revenue 
in a full year. The new taxes, which were designed to check 
excessive demand for consumer goods and for capital invest- 
ment, would be imposed on motor vehicles and petrol, beer, 
spirits, tobacco, and cigarettes, on other less essential consumer 
goods, and on companies. Mr. Menzies gave the following details : 

Motor Vehicles and Less Essential Goods. The present sales tax 
on non-conunercial motor Tehicles would be raised from 16f to 
30 per cent, and on commercial motor vehicles and motor-cycles 
from 12 1 to 16f per cent. The tax on less-essential goods, rangmg 
from jewellery to gramophone records, would go up from 16|- to 
25 per cent. These increases were estimated to produce about 
£A30, 000,000 

Beer and Spirits. The excise duty on beer would he increased by 
2s- 8d. a gallon and the duties on spirits by 1 Ss. 6d. a gallon. Estimated 
yields were £A29,300,000 and £A2,200,000 a year respectively. 

Tobacco. Duties on manufactured tobacco would be increased by 
4s a lb , on cigarettes by Bs. a lb , and on cigars by 5s 6d a lb , 
to produce an additional ^A12, 000,000. 

Fetroi. The petrol tax would be raised by 3d. a gallon, to yield 
£A12, 000,000 At the same time, however, the payment by the 
Federal Government to the States for roads would be mcreased from 
7d. a gallon to 8d , representing approximately an additional 
£4,000,000 on the roads grant. 

Company Tax. This would be mcreased all round by Is m the £ 
to yield an additional £A30,000,000 

Bank Charges and Interest Rates. The Government had agreed 
( 05 ) that the bank overdraft rate should he permitted to rise from 
5 per cent to an average of 5 J per cent, with a maximum of 6 per cent, 
and (h) that there should be an increase of 1 per cent m interest 
rates paid by banks on fixed deposits. 

jyCr. Menzies said that Australia’s overseas balance had been 
dropping steadily in spite of the import cuts imposed m October 
1955. A vast demand for imported goods had put an immense strain 
on the country’s balance of payments, and the wage level was 
threatening export capacity. Nevertheless, the new measures 
proposed by the Government gave every reason to suppose that the 
Government’s objective of balancmg its external accounts by the 
middle of 1S56 would be achieved 

Explaming the new taxation of motor vehicles, Menzies said 
that vehicles not only constituted a substantial import item but also 
represented the bulk in value of hire-purchase transactions, generating 
a vast capital demand inside Australia. While fully aware of the 
benefits that would ultimately flow from this great industry, the 
Government was oonvmced that proper counter-inflationary action 
demanded a temporary restramt upon it Registrations of new 
motor vehicles had risen from 157,000 in 1952-53 to 245,000 m 
1954-55, the mam increase having been on cars. Imports of vehicles 
and parts, rubber and other tyre materials, motor spirit and oil 
were estimated at £A152, 000,000 in 1954-55, out of total imports 
o££A844,000,000 

The increased beer duty was not expected to reduce consumption, 
but would make a powerful contribution to the avoidance of deficit 
finance In spite of the increased duty of 2s. 7d m the 1951-52 
Budget, consumption had risen from 173,000,000 gallons in that 
year to 183,000,000 gallons in 1953-54, and m the current estimate 
it was calculated to rise to the “ staggermg ” total of 223,300,000 
gallons. Mr Menzies added that beer consumption i>er head had 
doubled since 1938-39. 

Referring to the proposed rise m interest rates, Mr Menzies said 
that the trading banks had found that funds were being diverted 
from fixed deposits to finance expenditure at much higher short-term 
rates of interest on hire-purchase and similar ventures The financing 
of enterprises at the present relatively cheap level had been m- 
creasingly resorted to because, if a company raised capital by a new 
share issue, it must succeed sufficiently to pay an adequate dividend 
on that capital , but if it raised the money on a bank overdraft, the 
whole interest charge on the overdraft was business expenditure 
deductable for taxation purposes, and the amount of the overdraft 
required no dividend. Overseas enterprises had been able to borrow 
from the banking system at a relatively low overdraft rate and 
then remit surplus funds abroad so as to take advantage of higher 
rates overseas- This had involved a greater reliance on borrowing m 
Australia, rather than overseas, for the development of local business 
and for financing exports, including wool 

Mr. Menzies added that the Government’s legal advisers did not 
beheve that Federal control of capital issues oofiLd be reconstituted 
for anti-infiationary purposes, and the same applied to the vexed 
problem of hire-purchase finance.” The whole problem might be 
one for discussion with the States, which had the necessary powers. 

Dr. Evatt (Leader of tke Opposition) declared on March 20 
that the Labour Party was “ flatly opposed ” to the Govern- 
ment’s taxation proposals. He alleged that the Australian 
Government was foUowitig the example of the Conservative 
Government in Britain by reservmg its taxation until after 
the election. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev* rep. 14470 A.) 


B. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Ending of State Trading 
in Bacon and Fork. - Ten per cent Duty on Bacon and 
Pork Imports. - Negotiations on Danish Bacon Imports. 

The Minister of State at the Board of Trade (Mr. Austin Low) 
informed the House of Commons on Feb. 28 that when the 
present long-term bacon agreement with Denmark ended on 
Sept. 30, 1956, the trade would be restored to private hands. 
Thereafter a general 10 per cent duty would be apphed to 
imports of foreign bacon and pork, but imports from Common- 
wealth eoTintnes and the Irish Republic would eontmue to be 
admitted duty-free. 

The decision to end State trading m bacon and pork marked 
tlie virtual completion of the process of ending State trading 
m food. Mr. Low’s aniioimcement came at the end of lengthy 
negotiations with Denmark (the prmcipal supplier of imported 
bacon), whose representatives had objected to the proposed 
10 per cent import duty and had sought compensatory^ 
guarantees. 

Mr. Low said that an agreed minute on the negotiations with 
Deninaik ( 1 ) took note of tne fact that the U K had decided to 
apply a 10 per cent ad halorem tariff ; ( 11 ) provided for the necessary 
modification of the 1933 and subsequent agreements with Denmark, 
which guaranteed duty-free treatment for imports of Danish bacon , 
and (iii) authorized the British Government to inform the contractmg 
parties to GATT that negotiations with D enmark for the estabhshment 
of the proposed tariff preference had been concluded In view of the 
great importance for the Danish economy of the bacon trade with the 
XT K , the British Government had given Denmark the following 
undertakmgs . 

(1) If at any tune events should occur which were likely to affect 
the XT.K market so as to cause substantial injury to Danish producers 
the UE Government would consult with the Danish Government 
at the latter’s request 

(2) Bntam would not raise the rate of duty on Danish bacon 
above 10 per cent ad valorem 

(3) Britam would suspend the tariff if at any time it was found 
necessary to apply quantitative restrictions to Danish bacon imports 
If quotas were allocated to individual countries, Denmark (subject 
to Britain’s obligations under GATT) would be allocated the share 
of total imports of foreign bacon provided for in the 1933 and 
subsequent agreements. 

(4) These arrangements would remam m force for four years from 
Oct. 1, 1956. During that time there would be regular joint reviews 
of the market prospects for Danish bacon in the Dnitod Kingdom 

The Danish Prime Mmister, Hr. Hansen, stated on Feb, 28 
that whilst Denmark had no means of preventing Britain from 
applying the new arrangements, his Government had made it 
clear that Denmark could not sign a formal agreement acceptmg 
the principle of the tariff. They had learned with 1 egret of the 
British Government’s decision to introduce the bacon duty, 
especially in view of obstacles to agricultural exports which 
had arisen m other markets In all the circumstances, however, 
he considered the results of the negotiations to have been 
valuable — a view which was shared by the Danish agricultural 
organizations. Hr. Hansen added that it was of paramount 
importance that good trade relations with Bntam should be 
raamtained. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. 
Ending of Government Meat Trading, 13562 C ; Anglo- 
Danish Bacon Agreements, 14456 B ; 13x01 D ; X2534 C ; 

9540 A.) 

C. PERSIA. Expulsion of Soviet Military Attach^. 

It was announced in Teheran on March 1 that the Persian 
Government would demand the recall of the Soviet Deputy 
Military Attach^, Major A. T. Kuznetsov, who had been 
arrested m the street the previous evenmg after (it was alleged) 
he had just received secret maps and photographs of air defence 
plans for the Teheran region from a warrant-officer of the 
Persian Air Force A Note containing a formal protest, and 
demandmg the recall of Major Kuznetsov within a week, was 
handed to the Soviet Embassy on March 4. A Soviet counter- 
protest alleging that Blajor Kuznetsov’s diplomatic immunity 
had been violated was rejected by the Persian Government 
0 x 1 March 15, — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Persian-Soviet Relations, A.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Exchange of Cabinet Posts. 

The N.Z. Prime Mmister (Mr. Holland) announced on 
March 20 that Mr. Dean Eyre, Minister of Industries, Commerce 
and Customs, had exchanged portfolios with Mr. E. H. Halstead, 
Minister of Social Security, Tourism, and Health Resorts. 
The exchange of portfolios followed a political dispute in which 
Mr. Eyre, an importer and manufacturer, had been criticized 
for holding portfolios which, it was alleged, conflicted with 
his private mterests. Mr. Halstead remained Minister Assistant 
to the Prime Mmister. — (Directorate of Information Services, 
Wellington) (Prev. rep. X 3953 A.) 
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A. MOROCCO. — Frencli Recognition of Moroccan 
Independence. - Joint Declaration on Independence and 
Integrity of Morocco. - Agreement on Moroccan 
Diplomatic Representation and Formation of Moroccan 
Army - The Sultan’s Broadcast. - Nationalist Demands 
for Integration of Spanish Morocco. - Ending of Riff 
Revolt. - U.S. Proposal to abandon Extra-territorial 
Rights in Morocco. 

Negotiations between the French and Moroccan Governments 
on the future relationship between the two countries opened 
in Pans on Feb. 15 in xhe presence of the Sultan. The first 
phase of the talks concluded on March 2, when M. Pmeau (the 
French Foreign Minister) and Si Bekkai (the Moroccan Prime 
Mimster) signed a joint declaration recogmzmg the independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and integrity of Morocco, and the nght of 
Morocco to appomt her own diplomatic representatives and 
to control her own armed forces. The text of the declaration 
and of the attached protocol are given below. 

Joint Declaration. 

‘‘ The Government of the French Repnhhc and H.M. Mohammed V, 
Snltan of Morocco, affirm their desire to give full effect to the declara- 
tion of La Celle-Saint-Clond of Nov 6, 1955 (see 14528 A) They 
note that as a result of the evolution realized by Morocco on the 
path of progress, the Treaty of Fez of March 30, 1912, no longer 
corresponds to the needs of modern hfe and can no longer govern 
Franco-Moroccan relations. 

**In conseq.nence, the French Government solemnly confirms its 
recognition of the independence of Morocco, which imphes in particular 
the possession of her own diplomatic representation and her own 
army, as well as its desire to respect and ensure respect for the 
integrity of Morocco’s territory, as guaranteed by international 
treaties. 

•‘The French Government and the Snltan of Morocco declare that 
the negotiations which have opened in Paris hetwen Morocco and 
France, as sovereign and equal States, have as their object the 
conclusion of new agreem ents which, whilst respecting the sovereignty 
of the two States, will define their interdependence in those spheres 
m which they have common interests ; that they wiU organize their 
co-operation on the basis of hberty and equality, notably in matters 
of defence, external relations, economy and culture ; and that they 
will guarantee the rights and liberties of Frenchmen hving in Morocco 
and Moroccans hving m France. 

The French Government and the Sultan of Morocco agree that, 
pendmg the entry into force of these agreements, the new relationship 
between France and Morocco will be based on the provisions of the 
protocol appended to tins declaration ” 

Protocol. 

“ (1) Legislative power will be exercised by H M the Sultan as 
sovereign ruler. The representative of France will be informed of 
draft dahirs and decrees, and will submit his observations when these 
measures affect the mterests of France, Frenchmen, or foreigners, 
during the transitional period. 

(2) The Sultan wiU have a national army at Ms disposal- France 
will lend her assistance to Morocco for the formation of this army. 
The present status of the French Army in Morocco will remain 
unchanged during the transitional period. 

(3) Those admimstrative powers which have hitherto been reserved 
[to France] will be transferred to Morocco under conditions to be 
decided by joint agreement 

The Moroccan Government 'wiU be represented, with the nght to 
vote, in the Committee of the Franc Area, which is the central 
directmg organ of moneta,r 3 ’' policy for the whole of the franc area. 

The guarantees enjoyed by French officials and agents serving in 
Morocco will remain m force. 

(4) The representative of the French Republic in Morocco will bear 
the title of High Commissioner of France.” 

Exchange of Letters. 

In an exchange of correspondence pubhshed simultaneously, 
Si Bekkai and M. Pmeau agreed . — 

(1) that the French Government should continue to be responsible 
for Morocco’s foreign relations and to represent and protect Moroccan 
interests and Moroccan nationals abroad until new arrangements 
had been agreed upon , 

(2) that a joint commission should meet in Rabat or Paris on 
March 12 to consider the application of Article 2 of the protocol ; 

(3) that the existing monetary and financial regime should continue 
unchanged until the new forms of co-operation between the two 
countries had been defined , and 

(4) that a jomt commission should meet in Rabat to examine the 
question of the transfer of powers, with the exception of monetary, 
financial, defence, and diplomatic problems. 

A communique issued by the French Foreign Mmistry on 
March 2 stated that, m accordance with constitutional practice, 
both the agreements resultmg from the declaration, and those 
defining the future relationship between France and Morocco 
which would result from the discussions in progress, would be 
submitted to Parliament for ratification at the appropriate 
time. 


The Sultan returned to Rabat on March 5, accompanied 
by M. Dubois (the former Resident-General, now known as 
French High Commissioner), and was enthusiaj^icaUy welcomed 
by large crowds on his arrival. In a broadcast on March 7 he 
paid tribute to the eo-operative attitude of the French Govern- 
ment; emphasized the necessity of upholding public order 
and respecting the nghts of the French settlers ; and announced 
his determination to ensure tbe reunification of Morocco, 

Tbe Sultan said . “ It will be tbe duty of our Government to 
ensure tbe security and protect the property of all the inhabitants 
of this country, whatever their origin or religion The Moroccan 
State cannot tolerate infrmgements of its authority and prestige, 
particularly as a legal regime exists and is the source of ail power 
Any breach of the peace constitutes disobedience to the authority of 
the regime, is prejudicial to the country’s interests, and endangers 
its existence. . . . 

“ Dnnng our stay m France we were again enabled to appreciate 
the digmty and generosity of the French people. This gives us reason 
to believe that future negotiations will he guided by the same feelmgs. 
We wish to see the same spirit dominate relations between our 
subjects and the Frenchmen resident m Morocco, whose contribution 
to our country’s prosperity and progress we have never forgotten. 
We must guarantee their interests, their freedom, and their future 
in Morocco, and we hope that they will contmue their work m the 
atmosphere of friendship and understanding which must prevail 
between all sections of the population. 

•‘ We are well aware that our efforts . . . will he meffective so long 
as our country’s soil remams divided, governed by different agree- 
ments and different regimes, despite the maturity of its people and 
their consciousness that it is necessary to reumte our country. Are 
not our people already united around the same throne, under the 
same flag, with the umty of feelmg inspired by membersMp of a 
single nation ? Our first task, therefore, wiH be to do everything m 
our power to ensure that our country shall recover its umty. For 
this we count upon Divme assistance, the effective aid of the Moroccan 
people, and the goodwill of friendly nations. . 

The second phase of the Franco-Moroccan negotiations 
opened on March 12, when discussions on the formation of a 
Moroccan army and on the transfer of the “ reserved ” powers 
began m Rabat. It was announced on March 14 that an 
agreement had been reached on the transfer to the Moroccan 
authorities of prison administration, and that the other reseirved 
powers under discussion were the control of the public service, 
the pohce, and civil aviation. 

The French Prune Mimster, M. MoUet, had previously issued a 
statement on March 9 m which he gave an assurance that the transfer 
of the reserved powers would m no way affect the position of French 
nationals m Morocco, whose rights would he recogmzed m the final 
agreement between France and Morocco. Certain of these officials, 
however, would gradually he replaced by Moroccans, and the Govern- 
ment would therefore introduce legislation to protect then interests. 
The Socialist and Cathohc civil servants’ unions informed M. Mollet 
on March 14 of their uneasmess at the transfer of the public services 
to the Moroccan Government “ without clearly defined guarantees,” 
and requested the French Government to mtroduce a Bill providing 
for their integration into the French Civil Service. 

It was officially announced in Rabat on March 22 that a 
Moroccan army of 20,000 men would be raised initially ; that 
it would be under the supreme command of the Sultan, 
with Prince Moulay Hassan as Chief of Staff ; and that M. 
Guedira (Minister of State) had been appointed Mimster of 
National Defence. M. Mohammed Laghzaoui, a leading 
member of the Istiqlal, was appomted Director-General of 
Pohce {surete nationale) on the same day, although M. Petitjean, 
the director of pohce, retamed his post for the time bemg at 
the Moroccan Government’s request. 

Developments In Spanish Morocco. 

M. Massigli, the secretary-general of the French Foreign 
Ministry, officially informed the Spanish Ambassador (the 
Count of Casa-Rojas) of the Franco-Moroccan agreement on 
March 2. In its reply, handed by the Ambassador to M. Massigh 
on March 8, the Spanish Government was said to have expressed 
certam reservations in its attitude towards the agreement. 

Nationalist demonstrations in the Spamsh zone in celebration 
of the agreement led to serious clashes with the police in 
Tetuan, Earache, and El Ksar-el-Kebir on March 4-5, m which 
about 20 people were killed and 100 wounded. These incidents 
led to anti-Spanish demonstrations on March 6-8 in Rabat, 
Fez, and m the international zone of Tangier, wliilst bombs 
thrown at the Spanish Consulates in Casablanca and Meknbs 
caused some damage. 

In his broadcast of March 7 (see above) the Sultan said that 
he had been “painfully surprised” by the incidents m the 
Spamsh zone, which had origmated m the “ measures taken 
by the local police to prevent peaceful demonstrations organized 
by the people on the occasion of the proclamation of Morocco’s 
independence.” Si Bekkai informed the Spamsh Vice-Consul 
in Rabat on the same day of the Moroccan Government’s 
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“ strong reprobation ” of the incidents ; the fact that this 
protest was transmitted through the Vice-Consul, and not 
through the Khahfa (the Sultan’s representative in the Spanish 
zone), was regarded as an indication that the Sultan expected 
future negotiations to be conducted as between two sovereign 
States and on the basis of Moroccan unity. Most of those 
arrested durmg the demonstrations were' released by the 
Spamsh authorities on March 10, and a general amnesty was 
granted on March 15 to pohtical prisoners m the Spanish zone. 

The Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, General Valmo, 
visited Madrid on March 9 for consultations with General 
Franco. The Khalifa, who had appealed to General Franco 
to take steps to brmg about a relaxation of tension in Spamsh 
Morocco, also arrived in Madnd on March 17 and was received 
by General Franco and Seflor Artajo, the Spanish Foreign 
Minister. Meanwhile, Si Allal El Fassi (the leader of the 
Istiqlal, who has lived for the last five years m Cairo) had 
visited Spam from March 13-17 and had been received by 
Sefior Artajo and General Valino. He proceeded on March 17 
to Tangier, where he announced tliat the National Reformist 
party (the pnncipal nationalist party m the Spamsh zone) 
had decided to amalgamate with the Istiqlal. 

The Spanish Vice-Consul m Rabat informed Si Bekkai on 
March 13 that the Spamsh Government had invited the Sultan 
to visit Madrid. 

Endinir of Riff Revolt. 

Although minor incidents continued in the Riff area until 
March 18, no large-scale operations were undertaken either by 
the French forces or the rebels after the first week of March. 
M. Bouabid (the Moroccan Minister of State) announced on 
March 17 that an agreement had been reached with the 
insurgents after negotiations lasting some weeks. It was 
subsequently reported that the population of the Boured area, 
which had crossed into the Spanish zone in October, were 
returning to their homes, and that the Governor of the provmee 
of Tafilalet had persuaded a rebel band about 150 strong to 
lay down their arms. 

Xnternal Disorders. 

Terrorist activities contmued during February and March, 
though on a deereasmg scale ; among the victims was Thouria 
Chaoiu, Morocco’s first woman aviator and a supporter of the 
Istiqlal, who was shot m Casablanca by unknown assailants 
on March 1. The total number of terrorist acts committed 
between June 1, 1955, and Feb. 15, 1956, was officially given 
on March 6 as 999 attempts on individuals and 8,116 against 
property, and the number of victims as 470 killed and 1,024 
wounded. 

A police post at Aln-Lenh (about 60 miles south of Mekn^s) was 
attacked on March 6 by two armed men, a French clerk being klHed. 
As a result of inquiries, two former calds were arrested on March 10 
on suspicion of complicity in the incident, whilst on March 16 another 
ex-oaid w£i3 arrested and the former Pasha of Fez and two other 
©x-caids were placed under suTTOiUance. The ex-pasba and the five 
caids had all been dismissed after the Sultan’s return as supporters 
of the ex-Sultan Ben Arafa. 

Relations with the United States. 

The State Department announced on Jan. 26 that the U.S. 
Government would ask Congress for authority to abandon the 
extra-territorial rights exercised by tlie U.S.A. in Morocco. 
The communique added : “ The United States is following 
closely the progress which France and Morocco are making 
in working out their future relationships. We consider that 
to modermze our own treaty relationship with Morocco, with 
respect to our extra-territorial rights, would be the only course 
in keeping mth this evolution.” 

U.S. extra-territorial rights In Morocco originated in a treaty of 
1787, which authorized U.S. consular authorities in Morocco to try 
civil or criminal actions brought by one U.S. citizen against another 
They were renewed m a treaty of 1836, which also permitted the 
establishment of consular courts for the settlement of cases in which 
U.S citizens were defendants, and were further extended by the Act 
of Algeciraa (1906), which forbade the application of Moroccan laws 
to U.S. citizens without the prior consent of the U S. Government. 
The exercise of these rights, however, had been limited since 1952 
by a decision of the International Court of Justice, which since 1950 
has been considering a dispute between France and the USA. over 
thotliability of XJ.S. residents in Morocco to import controls (see 
11110 C) The U.S.A. Is the only country still retaimng extra- 
territorial rights in Morocco, the simfiar rights formerly exercised by 
the United Kingdom having been abandoned in 1937, 

M. Cherkaoui (a Minister of State) said m Paris on Jan. 17 
that the agreement concluded between France and the U.S.A. 
in 1950, under which U.S. air bases were established in Morocco, 
had no legal basis as the Sultan’s consent had not been obtamed, 
and that it would be necessary to negotiate a new agreement on 
the subject. State Department spokesmen mamtamed that the 


agreement was vahd, as France was Morocco’s legal repre- 
sentative in foreign affairs, adding, however, that it might 
become expedient to re-negotiate the agreement when Morocco 
achieved mdependence. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - 
New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. Morocco, 14677 A.) 

A. MUSCAT AND OMAN. — Reassertion of Sultanas 
Sovereignty. - Flight of Imam of Oman. 

Forces of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman occupied the town 
of Nazwa on Dec. 15, 1955, without resistance, after the Imam 
of Oman (Sheikii Ghalib bin Ali) had fled from the town. The 
mountamous pro\unce of Oman had not been under the effective 
control of the Sultanate for 40 years, as the local tnbes had 
rebelled m 1913, smee when de facto control had been exercised 
by a theoretically “ elected ” Imam. The present Imam had 
attempted to make Oman a completely independent State with 
Saudi Arabian and Egyptian support. An official statement 
issued m Muscat said that “ certain disaffected sheikhs ” had 
been plotting for some time to disrupt the Sultanate “ with 
the aid of foreign gold, arms, and propaganda.” 

The Sultan’s forces occupied Rostak, the last stronghold of 
the Imam, on Dec. 22, on which date the Sultan arrived in the 
area to re-estabhsh his sovereignty over the provmee and 
accept the allegiance of tribal leaders. The only casualties 
reported m the operations — ^which took place entirely under 
the Sultan’s responsibility, though with the British Govern- 
ment’s approval — were six tribesmen killed. 

The reoccupation of Oman and the reassertion of the Sultan’s 
authority will make possible the establishment of road com- 
naimieation between Tahud (in the Omam Desert, where the 
Iraq Petroleum Company is drilling for oil) and the port of 
Muscat. The Muscat and Oman Field Force, which earned 
out the operations, consists of 350 men under the command 
of British and Pakistani officers headed by Lieut.- Colonel W. A. 
Cheeseman, and is financed partly by the Sultan and partly 
by a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 

In October last other troops of the Sultan of Oman and 
Muscat, with those of the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, had occupied 
the Buraimi Oasis, which is the subject of a dispute between 
the Sultan and Saudi Arabia, — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14534 A.) 

B. PERSIA. — Rejection of Dr. Mossadeq’s Appeal. - 
Arrest of M. Hussein Makki and Tudeh Party Members. 

The Persian Supreme Court rejected on March 8 a further 
appeal by Dr. Mossadeq, the former Prime Minister, against 
the three-year sentence of imprisonment which had been 
passed on him m 1953. 

On Jan. 8 M. Hussein Makki, the former head of Persia’s 
nationalized oil industry under the Mossadeq regime, had been 
arrested in connexion with the assassmation of General Razmara 
in 1951 ; other persons arrested at the same time included 
M. Narriman, Finance Minister under Dr. Mossadeq, 

The Military Governor of Teheran, General Bakhtiar, 
annoimced on Jan. 1 that over 100 persons belonging to the 
“ intelligence service ” of the Tudeh (Communist) party had 
been arrested. 

General Bakhtiar said that this organization had not only provided 
the Tudeh party with information about the Persian Army but bad 
engaged in murder, arson, and bank robbery to provide party funds. 
It had been headed by Captain Ruzbeb, a former Army officer who 
had been Imphcated in the ** officers* conspiracy ** discovered in the 
autumn of 1954, and whose liaison with the Tudeh Party's central 
committee had been effected through Dr. Morteza Yazdi (see below). 
General Bakhtiar added that the main aim of the Tudeh Party was 
to force Persia into the Communist orbit through subversion and 
acts of terrorism. 

Dr. Yazdi, one of the founders of the Tudeh Party and a 
former Minister of Health, was sentenced to death for treason 
by a Teheran military court on Sept. 25, 1955. The Shah 
commuted the death sentence to life impnsonment on Jan. 1, 
1956. — (Times - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 13571 B.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Senate Appointment. 

Mr. William R. Laird (Democrat) was appointed to the 
U.S. Senate by Governor Marland of West Virginia on March 18 
in succession to Senator Harley M. Kilgore, who had died on 
Feb. 28. The appointment of Mr. Laird, formerly a State Tax 
Commissioner, left the state of the parties in the Senate 
unchanged at 49 Democrats and 47 Republicans. An election 
will, however, be held in November for a Senator to serve the 
unexpircd two years of the late Senator Kilgore’s term. 

Senator James O. Eastland (Democrat, Mississippi) was 
elected chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 2 
in succession to the late Senator Kilgore. — (New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. X3sr79 A.) 
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A CYPRUS. — British Parliamentary Debates on I 
Cyprus Situation. - Opposition Protests against Depor- I 
tation of Archbishop Makarios. - Defeat of Opposition 
Motion. - Archbishop of Canterbury's Correspondence 
with Archbishop Makarios. - Sir John Hardings State- 
ment on Cyprus Situation. 

The decision to deport Archbishop Makarios was strongly 
criticized by tiie Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, 
and the leader of the Liberal Party, Mi. Clement Davies. In 
statements issued on ^iarch 9, 3Ir. Gaitskell said that the 
Archbishop’s deportation seemed to him an act of folly 
which will only make the insurgents more determined m their 
fight for self-determination and therefore encourage terrorist 
outrages agamst our troops,” whilst Mr. Davies described the 
deportation as “ an act of madness,” adding that nothing 
is more likely to stir up animosity and feelings of intense anger 
among the people of the island.” 

The foUowmg Opposition motion was tabled in the House 
of Commons on March 8 m the names of Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. 
Griffiths, Mr, Bevan, JVIr. Robens, Mr. Creech Jones, and 
Mr- Younger . 

“ That this House regrets the failure of H M Govemmeut, after 
protracted negotiations, to reach a settlement in Cyprus, and m 
particular their action m discontinuing negotiations about the points 
now outstanding after the major issue of self-dete rm i n ation had been 
resolved.” 

An amendment was tabled on March 13 in the names of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Butler, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, worded as follows : 

“ That this House welcomes the patient efforts of H M Government 
to secure agreements in Cyprus which would safeguard the mterests 
of all coromuiuties and the strategic reQuirements of H.M. Govern- 
ment and their allies ; approves the action already taken towards 
the restoration of law and order as an essential prelimmary to 
constitutional progress , and pledges its support to H.M. 
Government in the furtherance of these aims ” 


House of Commons Debate. 


The situation in Cyprus was debated by the House of 
Commons on March 14, when the Opposition’s motion was 
defeated by 31T votes to 252— a Government majority of 65 
— and the Government’s amendment adopted by 317 votes to 
251, a majority of 66. 

Wr. Anenrin Bevan, who opened the debate by movmg the Opposi- 
tion’s motion, declared that the Opposition had been “ iH requited ” 
for the restramt they had shown over the Cyprus question m the last 
four or five months “ We had been told,” he said, ** that negotiations 
had reached a delicate stage and that mtervention by debates in 
the House might adversely affect them Then, before we had an 
opportunity of considering what the Colomal Secretary had done 
and the statement he had made [i.e. Mr Lennox-Boyd’s statement 
of March 5 — see 14757 A], he proceeds to take further steps which 
makes this debate today almost retrospective reflection We consider 
that to be shabby treatment. . 


It was hard to discover (Mr Bevan continued) whether the 
Government wanted Cyprus as a base, or whether they wanted a 
base m Cyprus If the former were the case, the discussions with 
Archbishop Makanos had been “ dishonest from the be ^urii ng ^ 
After mamtaining that there was no real conflict between Britain s 
strategic mterests and the Cypriot desire for self-gover^ent, Mr 
Bevan said that the Opposition could not understand why the negotia- 
tions with the Archbishop had failed. The reasons given for his 
deportation were reasons which were there before the negotiations 
started,” and there was no evidence that he had recently commtted 
any more culpable offences than those which were akeady known 
beforehand There was no justification for the Archbishop s deporto- 
tion before the House had had an opportumty of discussing the 
situation, and ** that almost irrevocable step ” should not have been 
taken until the matter had been debated by Parhament. 


It is obvious to anybody who studies these events,” Mr B^an 
continued, that it was only by close idenMoation those 

demanding full nationhood for Cyprus that he [the Archbishop] 
could have had any influence at all with the people of Cyprus. It is 
no use saying you must not negotiate with people ka^ye been 
associated with violence It is absurd when we consider the history 
of the national movements m Ireland, the Gold Coast, and Inma. 
Why does the Tory party keep deceiving itself ... by the assumption 
that you cannot negotiate with people who have been sedition^ts or 
terrorists ? ” After saying that “ the same sort of language ha,(i 
been used by the Conservatives about the Congress leaders m 
in the early ’forties, and pointing out that Bntam had ev^tuaBy 
negotiated with the Indian leaders when m gaol, Mr. Bevan observed 
that it was “ essential to remember that persons whom we look on 
here as terrorists are looked on by their fellow-nationals as patriots. 


Mr, Bevan asserted that the Archbishop had emerged ” an easy 
victor” from the publication of theHarding-Makarios correspondence, 
wbich had shown that the Government had never changed its position 
on fundamental matters. The Archbishop’s request for a guarantee 
that the Greek majority in the island should have a majority 
in the Legislative Assembly was in accordance with ” the best llber^ 
tradition,” whilst his agr^ewnt; that the Turkish jnlhority should 


be represented in proportion to tbeir numbers was a tolerai^ 

position.” On the question of mtemal security — a matter m 
the Government had not moved one mch ” ^Mr. Bevan sma 
the Archbishop would certainly have been satisfied with a d^larauoii 
that this subject should pass to the Cyprus Government when 
reasonable order had been established.” In view, however, of the 
fact that not only external affairs and defence, but also internal 
security, were to remain m British hands for an mdefimte period, 
the Cypnots had been offered ‘‘ not the reality of self-government 
but a sham ” 

Commenting on the fact that the Archbishop could not agree 
about the amnesty, m, Bevan said : ** I cannot understand why 
Government supporters are so obstinate about this. "Whenever 
settlements of difficulties like this have been accomplished, they 
have always been lubricated, and a new atmosphere of co-operation 
set going, by a wide and generous amnesty for^ those who have 
conunitted offences.” Mr Bevan contended in this connexion that 
the amnesties offered m Malaya and Korea had been more generous 
than that which had been offered in Cyprus. 


After whether there had been any justification at aH for 

endmg the negotiations, and whether it would not have been better 
to have suspended them and in the meantime reported to the House 
of Commons, IVIr. Bevan declared : ” We are doing the name of 
Great Bntam great damage m almost every part of the world. W© 
stood alone m 1940, but it was a noble isolation. We are almost 
standmg alone today, but it is an ignoble lonelmess that we are 
achieving. W^e have resorted to methods m Cyprus which in the 
worst days of the war we never adopted. Now we have no answer 
to those nations like the Soviet tJmon who jam our broadcasts We 
are deprived of our case The Government have thrown away our 
best armoury, over a small island like this, when the quarrel could 
have been settled long ago. 

Why IS it that m the course of the last few days the British 
Government have received a further humiliation by the conduct of 
Washmgton ^ I almost sympathize with the Government here. I 
have been accused in the last four or five years of poisoning Anglo- 
Amenean relations- If that had been my intention — ^which it never 
-^as — could never have succeeded better than members opposite. . .” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bevan said that the Opposition had been 
** disturbed” during the last few weeks by the behaviour of the 
Government, which “ seemed to have got mto a pendul um , swinging 
from one extreme to another,” He added : ” At one moment they 
are despondent, at another they are raucous. It appears that they 
have not adjusted themselves to what is happening m the world. 
They suffer from a kind of truculent nostalgia Every time a depen- 
dent territory or colony wins through to self-government and nation.- 
hood, the party opposite do not look on it as the progress of m an k in d 

but as the liquidation of their imperial inheritance Unless it can 

do better than it has done m the mterests of Britain, it would be far 
better for it to resign and give another Government the opportunity. 


Sir Anthony Eden (who moved the Government’s amendment to 
the Opposition motion) said that the debates on Cyprus bad so far 
paid httle attention to the mtemational aspects of the situation ; 
m particular, the strategic importance of the island to Tmrkey had 
hardly been mentioned m the criticisms made ” on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” The island had been ceded to Britain after the First 
World War by the Treaty of Lausanne, to which Greece was a 
signatory, and Greece had thereby endorsed the island’s oes^on to 
Britain In these circumstances it was not surprising that Turkey 
should take the view that she had a right to ask for modifloati^ in 
the Lausanne treaty if any changes were made in the status of 
Cyprus. For that reason,” the Prime Minister dedaxed, I have 
never felt, and I do not feel now, that Cyprus is an Anglo-Greek 
question, or can ever he treated as such To attempt to deny it^ 
to deny the map. It is equally unrealistic to lecture Turkey ^ to 
the view she ought to take about an island that is no farther from 
her coast than the Isle of Man is from ours ” 


Sir Anthony went on to refer to statements by the Greek Prtoe 
dmister (M. KaramarOis) m which the latter had said that failure 
o settle the Cyprus question would expose Greece to the danger 
f Communism, and that the Americans had saved Greece from being 
werrun by the Communists. ** By saying that, said Sir Anthony, 

' he 18 really offering the most powerful argument agaiMt the 
ransfer of sovereignty to Greece — and that is m Turkish min^ as 
yell as our own The claim to Cyprus was never made at my tune 
Lurmg the war. Greek aspirations were then hmited to the Bod^an- 
>se, and were supported by Britain. . . . When the Greek Prime 
toaster says that when Greece was m danger of bemg overoun by 
Uommumsts, America came to her rescue, I arn bound to tal^ 
exception It is not m accordance with the facts. It was the British 
Sovermnent and Bntisli forces, m 1944 and 1945, wtacU deliTered 
Breece, at the cost of many British dead and woimded, from the 
cjertamty of Communist rule It is fair to say that the action of Sir 
Winston Churchill and the British Government — and I am not 
bo forget, because I was in Athens at the time— saved Greece from 
bemg sucked behind the Iron Curtain ” 

Heviewiiig the Government’s attempts to solve the Cyprus problem, 
the Prime Minister said that when the Archbishop had 
co-operate with the Government towards the ©nd of 1955, the 
difficulty then related solely to the question of self-detern^tion. 
No other questions were raised at the time. An amended set of 
proposals were then put before the Archbishop and tlm Turkish 
Ovpriot leaders, which went beyond anything proposed before and 
which could reasonably be held to meet any ©ekl-deteri^- 

fclon ‘‘ The Archbisho|> was not asked to sign the document, S% 
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Anthony continued “ All v^o asked was that he shonld nndertake 
that he was prepared to accept it as a basis for oo-operation m 
dereloping the Constitution. In return, we asked only one thing: of 
the Archbishop, which is what we have asked throughout — ^that 
he should make some declaration showing that he was gomg to nse 
his influence to end violence The Archbishop accepted the in-\utation 
to co-operate with the Governor m framing a Constitution . . hut 

he made no offer to end violenee, despite the fact that we told him 
repeatedly that he was entirely free at every stage of the discussions to 
reserve his whole position m respect of the Constitution if he wished ” 

The second phase of the negotiations, Sir Anthony went on. was 
concerned with the Archbishop’s requirements about self-government. 
The Governor had been authorized on Feb 14 to put forward six 
important prmciples as representmg the broad constitutional position 
of H.M. Government “ They were as reasonable a set of proposals 
to work out a Constitution as could he devised. AH we asked for at 
that stage, and at every stage, was a declaration agamst the use of 
violence We did not get it. . ” Although the Archbishop’s oiuginal 

demand was for self-determination (the Prime Mi n ister continned), 
it had subsequently changed into a demand for details about the 
Constitution, and tMs, m turn, had been followed by other demands. 

Step by step, as we made some arrangement and some concession, 
we were always asked for something more. ’ 

Ajfter a tnbute to the valuable part ” which had been played 
by Mr Francis Koel-Baker, MP., m Ms attempts as an unofficial 
mediator, the Prime Mmister said that the final phases of the 
negotiations had been devoted to three issues raised by the Arch- 
bishop, “ none of them having anything to do with self-determination 
as such ” The first was the question of an amnesty The Colonial 
Secretary (Mr Lennox-Boyd) at first proposed that when law and 
order were re-established there should be an amnesty for all those 
convicted of offences under the emergency regulations, except crimes 
involvmg violence or the illegal possession of arms, ammnmtion. or 
explosives. Later, with the full approval of the Government, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd had agreed to molude crimes mvolvmg mcitement to 
violence, and also crimes of violence other than those agamst the 
person- “ This meant that if a man threw a bomb mto an empty 
room and there was nobody there, the amnesty would be apphed 
to Mm.” 

The second issue raised had been that of puhho security, in which 
connexioiL the Archbishop had demanded a time-lumt for the 
reservation of public security powers to the Governor — a year had 
been mentioned — or until law and order had been re-estahlished 

We could not agree to that,” Sir Anthony declared. It would 
have been utterly reckless to have handed over public security in 
Cyprus witMn a clearly defined period ” The third issue raised was 
the position of the Legislative Assembly, which was of vital concern 
to the Turkish Cypriot commumty. 

Despite tireless efforts by the Colomal Secretary and the Governor 
to achieve a settlement, extending over five months, the Archbishop 
had rejected all offers on these proposals. We went as far as we 
could on all these pomts, and yet there was no sign at any time that 
he would condemn violence.” They could not escape the conclusion 
that, had H.M. Government yielded still more on these three items, 
the Archbishop would have made still further demands, and the 
conclusion left m his (the Prune Minister’s) own mmd was that 
Archbishop Makarios would only have agreed to terms which gave 
him full control of Cyprus. 

Sir Anthony said that it had been recognized for some time that 
it might be necessary to remove the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
Kyrema from the island m the interests of restoring law and order. 
While the negotiations were m progress, more and more evidence 
had come to hand about the extent of the Archbishop’s complicity m 
terrorist oiganizations “ It became all too clear that, so long as 
the Archbishop could not condemn violence, order could not be 
restored in the island while he was at large there.” When it became 
apparent, just before the Colomal Secretary’s departure from Cyprus, 
that the negotiations were likely to break down, Mr Lennox-Boyd 
had reached the conclusion, m consultation with the Governor, that 
in the event of a breakdown it would he necessary to remove the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of Kyrema from the island at an early 
date. Sir Anthony added The Colonial Secretary arrived m 
London on March 2 and at once reported the position to me. The 
situation was fully discussed with other Ministers, and on March 6 
the Govermnent authorized the Governor to proceed with arrange- 
ments for deporting the Archbishop and his associate ” 

After recapitulating the large volume of evidence uncovered about 
the Archbishop’s support for Eoka terronam, the Prime Minister 
declared : ** Whatever on© may feel about all this, the most palpable 
aspect of the ALTchhishop’s conduct was Ms failure to condemn 
publicly the wickedness and cruelty of these outrages How can 
anyone believe other than that, by Ms silence, he was approving 
assassination and murder 1 ” 

Emphasizing, in conclusion, that H.M. Govermnent had no choice 
but to fulfil its responsibilities or to abdicate. Sir Anthony declared 

We do not withdraw. Our immediate purpose must be to defeat 
terrorism so that the individual citizen in Cyprus — and there are 
plenty who want a quiet life — can enjoy personal security, and to 
go on trying to resolve the conflicting tnterests in tMs intractable 
problem. We must safeguard the strategic needs of our country and 
of our allies. Neither NATO obligations, nor the Tripartite Declaration, 
nor the Baghdad Pact, can be effectively carried out unless we have 
the sure and unlettered use of Cyprus. But there is more in it even 
than this. The Government must be concerned to protect the vital 
interests of its oittsenis'. Tb6 welfare and* Ind^e^/ thd l|veq of our 


people depend on Cyprus as a protective guard and stagmg base to 
take care of those interests, above all oil That is not imperialism 
It should be the plam duty of any Government, and we mtend to 
discharge it.” 

Mr. Kenneth Robinson (Lab ) said that the Prime l^ilnuster had 
given a “ one-sided ” account of the negotiations with the Arch- 
bishop. After aliegmg that H.M. GoveiTunent had not conducted the 
negotiations m good faith, and expressing the opinion that the 
Government had never mtended to reach a point at which the Greek 
Cjrpnots could ask for self-determination, he desciibed the deporta- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios as ** an inci edible act of msamty ” 
which had “ converted the Archbishop mto a martyr,” destroyed any 
hope of friendship between Cypnots and Britam “ for a generation 
or longer,” and provided the Communists with “ most valuable 
propaganda which they will not be slow to use ” 

Mr. Julian Amery (C.) said that it was a profound error to believe 
that deportation had never been effective ; he recalled in tins 
connexion that the Congress leaders m India had been imprisoned 
on two occasions with the successful result that law and order had 
been restored Rofutmg Mr. Bevan’s charges that the Government 
had handled the Cyprus situation cluinsily, Mr. AmeiT declared 
that the clumsmess “ resided not here but on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” After expressing the hope that Mr Lennox-Boyd would 
not accept the idea of U.S mediation in Cyprus, and declarmg that 
the Government’s action had given courage to all our friends 
throughout the world,” he said that the Opposition should not 
underrate the claims of Turkey, which was Britain’s most solid ally 
in the defence of the Middle East. 

Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) declared that force would never he 
a remedy for the Cyprus problem, but only understanding, generosity, 
and a desire to help the Cypriot people He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to adopt such a pohey and expressed the behof that the 
Cypnots would be allies and friends of Britain if they xvere allowed 
responsibility for their own affairs 

2Vir. Francis Noel-Baker (Lab ) said that during his recent visit to 
Cyprus (see 14757 A) ho had developed a smoere respect and admira- 
tion for Archbishop Makanos “ It is my considered view,” he added, 

that he is a sincere, patriotic, honest, and moderate leader of his 
people, and that he negotiated in perfect good faith throughout ” 
ALfter declarmg that responsibility for recent events rested not on 
Sir John Harding but on the Government, and saying that he had 
been “ saddened ” by the totally misleading charges ” made 
against the Archbishop durmg the debate, Mr Noel-Boker continued . 

When I went to him to say good-bye he said to me ‘ Did you 
hear those bombs go off an hour before we met 7 i don’t know who 
let them off, whether it was the Communists or Eoka. Whoever did 
it. did it deliberately to wreck the talks If the Governor really 
believes that I can turn terrorism on and off like a tap, he must 
think I am a pretty curious kmd of customer I deplore these 
outbrealss.* ” 

There were only two possible courses, Mr Noel-Baker declared — 
either the path of constitutional development, in which the Arch- 
bishop was ” an indispensable factor and a great potential British 
asset,” or the abandonment of all hop© of constitutional development 
and the imposition of direct rule, with all the consequences it entailed 
It seemed that the Government had chosen the latter course, which 
could only end in disaster “ I implore the Colomal Secretary,” Mr. 
Noel-Baker concluded, for the sake of the good name of this country, 
for the hope of peace m the Middle East, and for the sake of the hves 
of British Servicemen and Cypnots, to take up the negotiations v/here 
we loft them . m Nicosia a few weeks ago.” 

Mr- Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary) replied to the debate for 
the Government After paying a tnbute to Mr Noel-Baker’s media- 
tion efforts in Cyprus, he emphasized that the comphcity of the 
Archbishop and the other deported persons in the terrorist campaign 
had been fully proved by the documents published by the Governor, 
which were based on information derived fiom absolutely reliable 
mtelligence sources. ” My reluctant conclusion,” he said, “ is that 
the Archbishop was not prepared to surrender a powerful weapon 
in Ms armoury lest ho might fail to got everytMng he wanted in the 
political field and find it difficult to start a campaign of terrorism 
again.” 

Coutmumg, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that there had been reports 
from security sources that the Archbishopric was issuing grenades 
to the terrorists, and was also being used for the temporary storage 
of arms and grenades. A search of the Archbishopric had resulted 
in “ a number of curious finds ” and had shown these reports to be 
perfectly true and reliable. After pointing out that rounds of ammuni- 
tion and a petrol bomb had been found in the Archbishopric garden, 
together with ten similar bombs in process of manufacture, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd asked • “ Can anyone seriously say that the Archbishop 
was not Imphoated in tMs up to the neck ? ” The Bishop of K 3 rrenla, 
moreover, had been shown to he one of the principal instigators in 
turning Cyipnot schoolchildren into ” thugs and murderers ”, he 
had started the Church youth organization which had become one 
of the oMef recruiting grounds for Eoka terrorists, and he had 
pubholy praised the murderer of a police constable 

The Colonial Secretary said the following time-table of his two- 
hour meeting with Archbishop Makarios might he of interest to the 
House : ** From 9.15 (p.m.) to 10.10 we talked about the amnesty , 
from 10.10 to 10 50 we talked about public security ; and we had 
only five minutes’ talk on the elected majority. To those members 
who are so naive as to believe that the talks broke down because 
of the Government's refusal to anticipate the decisions of the Con- 
stitutional Commissioner, tMs tlq:^c-tab|§ do something to 

m€^e them change their mindSn*' 
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Mr. jLeimos-Boyd then recapitulated ** the problems on which the 
talks came to shipwreck ** — i e , the proposed amnesty, the retention 
of security powers by the Governor, and the composition of the 
elected maionty in the Legislative Assembly, as described by Sir 
Anthony Eden. He emphasized that he <the Colonial Secretary) 
had made concession after concession to the Archbishop on the 
subject of the amnesty, even to the extent of agreemg that it should 
apply where an attempted crime had been unsnceessful — “if. m 
fact, the blow had not struck its target , a sort of premium on had 
marksmanship."^ When they came to the case of terrorists caught 
m possession of arms and bombs, however, he could go no further. 
He could not recommend that the amnesty should apply to those who 
had been “ frustrated m their wicked purpose not by any change 
of heart but merely by the mercy of God,** and he defied any member 
of the House to come to a different conclusion. 

House of Lords Debate. 

During the debate in the House of Lords, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) disclosed that he had personally 
appealed to Archbishop Makarios for a declaration that the 
Orthodox Church did not countenance terrorism. In the 
course of his speech Dr. Fisher suggested a three-point peace 
plan ” for Cyprus. 

Earl Attlee (the former leader of the Labour Party), makmg his 
maiden speech m the Lords, believed that the British Government 
had not made its policy sufficiently clear, and that full understanding 
had yet to he obtamed with the United States He added : “ I 
sometimes feel, with all fnendimess to our American fnends, that 
they are apt to stand on the side-hnes and leave us to carry on the 
fight They are not participators m the Baghdad Pact, a shield 
intended to protect the whole of that area : yet they draw more oil 
from what might be called the soft under-helly of that region than 
we do ourselves In my time they were not always helpful when 
the Government had to deal with difficulties in Persia and Egypt 
It is partly due to a rather out-dated anti-colomalism, and I am 
sure there has not always been the proper link between the State 
Department and the commercial interests of the oil firms.” 

Lord Attlee believed that there was a tendency to place undue 
importance on the strategic value of such places as Cyprus m the 
present age of atomic and hydrogen weapons. Everyone, however, 
must he disturbed at “ the present tragic situation m Cyprus,” and 
no-one could condone a murder campaign for one moment. After 
commenting that “ in any natiouahst revolt yon always get the 
people who are reasonable and the extremists,” Lord Attlee said 
that it seemed clear that the Greeks were willing, whatever happened 
in Cyprus, that Britam should have bases in the island. There seemed 
no reason, therefore, why there should be any quarrel on this matter. 
He believed that if the Cypnots obtained self-government, they 
might feel less inclined to put themselves under a Government 
“ which no doubt has many virtues but, as far as I can make out, 
more parties.” “ If I were a Cypriot,” he added, “ I should hesitate 
before wishing to come under the Greek Government.” 

If one was going to give self-government to a people. Lord Attlee 
contmued, one had to give them responsibility to look after law and 
order m their own interests. The deportation of Archbishop Makanos 
might have been justifiable if it were a case of an absolute ruler ruling 
against the will of the people, but he did not believe it was ever 
wise to deport the leader of a. nationalist movement. “ More often 
than not, you have eventually to bring back the deportee.** A^Hnlst 
he reahzed the difficulties involved, and held no brief for the Arch- 
bishop, he did remember that “ the rebels of the past tended sooner 
or later to be Pnme Mimsters of the British Commonwealth ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury began his speech by recallmg that 
Archbishop Makarios was head of a Church — ^the Ethnarchy Church 
of Cyprus— with which the Church of England had for long been on 
terms of close fellowship and friendship, as was also the case with 
the Greek Orthodox Church He contmued . 

“ Great perplexity and distress has been caused to Christian 
opimon, both here and elsewhere, by the arrest and removal of the 
head of one of the histone Churches of the world. I think it is only 
proper to stress the shook and uneasiness which Christians in many 
parts are feeling. The Orthodox churches regard this event with 
indignation, as an act of sacrilege, persecution, and barbarism From 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, from the ALrchbishop of 
Athens, from the Bishops in Cyprus and others, I have had urgent 
telegrams of protest usmg those very terms. It would be resented 
throughout the Orthodox world if I said nothing in this debate, and 
the fact that my words would be sorutimzed there as certainly as 
those of the Government compels me to speak with a great sense of 
Christian responsibility. 

“Archbishop Makarios is the leading ecclesiastical and pohtical 
figure of Cyprus. Whatever he does, he does simultaneously and 
equally as churchman and pohtician. The Eastern churches find it 
hard to believe that the Archbishop of Canterbury is not also a 
political leader They have not passed through that historical 
experience which has taught us that while the concerns of Church and 
State are intimately related and equally involved in the issues of 
national well-being, yet, under God, the responsibihties and spheres 
of action of churchman and politician are different, and that when 
either tries to usurp the functions of the other, disaster follows, 
whether it he the politician trying to stifle the free speech and free 
judgment of the Church, or the Church tryhig to operate by the 
methods of political power 

“ Our friends in Greece and Cyprus must recognize that to us here 
it seems shocking that an Archbishop should take the lead in a 
political matter and Involve himself in the passionate^ partialities 


which political incitement always mvolve. I must ask our good 
friends there to believe that, even though I am speaking m the House 
of Lords, I, as Archbishop, have had no share iu these poJJticaJ 
matters and no previous Imowledge of the actions taken. 

“ As a churchman I have one interest only — ^that is, in reconeflia- 
tion, that hatred and division may be replaced by understanding, 
trust and co-operation. I trust that our Orthodox brethren wiU try, 
as I must try, to lay aside all political argument and, as far as possible, 
all nationkl partialities and everything else winch makes the way 
to reconcihation more difficult. - . . 

“ We must, however, recognize that in the Near East the kind of 
distmction I have made between the functions of churchman and 
pohtician hardly exists In this country the Government naturally 
judge Archbishop Makarios on his political record, smee he has chosen 
to play the part of a pohtician ; bnt m Cyprus he will be judged as a 
churchman, doing what it is proper — ^whatever the canon law may 
say — ^for a churchman to do. The British Government must therefore 
do a hard thing and recognize that, whatever his pohtical activities, 
he remains the head of an mdependent Chnrch, a religious and a 
Christian leader whose presence is mdispensable to the proper function- 
ing of that Church. There is bound to be uneasmess m any British 
mmd when a pohtical leader is arrested and removed without trial. 
It is even more alarimng when such action has the effect of interfermg 
with the functioning and loyalties of a Christian conmmmty It is 
important for the Government to realize that it is m such terms of 
sacrilege that much foreign opimon is viewing their action. 

“ In one matter of intense pohtical and Christian concern the 
Archbishop has put himself very much m the wrong To bis own 
people and others he has allowed himself to appear to condone 
violence ; the Government goes further m saying that he connived 
at it in a way which the Christian conscience must condemn 

“ He has twuce heen a visitor in my house In June last I wrote 
a letter in winch, after referring to mcreasing evidences of violence, 

I went on 

' I am somewhat worried lest the absence of any clear statement 
from the Church authorities, and particularly from you as their un- 
disputed leader, must cause people to suppose that the Church 
is m fact supporting such outrages as have occurred * 

“ I asked him to give a lead m this matter In Ms reply he said * 

* I arn profoundly gneved by the course events have taken in 
Cyprus . . . Unfortunately the serious situation which has been 
created here cannot be remedied by suggestions or advisory 
circulars I am smeerely afraid that an official condemnation of 
events by myself would not find at the present stage the necessary 
response, but would mvolve the risk of exposing me rather 
unprofitably * 

“ I feel he spoke then not as a churchman upholding a religious 
principle but as a politician calculating the risks and chances, ready 
to allow an evil which he regretted m private but would not publicly 
condemn So he exp oses himself inevitably to contradictory judgments. 

“ I can fully sympathize with Mr. Noel-Baker*s estimate of the 
Arehbishop*s character ; indeed, there is good reason to suppose 
that he was a moderating influence with those extremists who were 
associated with him m the Ethnarchy Council His moderating 
influence might have been utilized far more profitably by the Govern- 
ment m the earlier stages of this quarrel to reach a solution if they 
had had a clearer imagination and foresight of where they would 
have to go m the end. 

“ At the same time, even if the Government have not established 
their case for the Archbishop’s direct complicity m the earher violence 
and outrage, the Archbishop has made it hard to doubt that, and 
his refusal to condemn it has had the same public effect as complicity 
would have had. 

“ Our Greek Orthodox friends must be ready to recogmze that the 
Government has an absolute duty to restore civil order, and could 
not stand idly by when confronted with disorder and incitement to 
kill and destroy If they -wish to criticize the GOTemment*s action 
— and there is plenty of room for criticism and plenty of critics — ^they 
must do so not on the grounds of insincerity, barbarism, or sacrilege, 
but simply on political unwisdom and misjudgment, especially in 
timing. . . .** 

Dr Fisher then proposed that the following three measures should 
be taken to restore the situation in Cyprus : 

(1) A Draft Constitution should be drawn up along the lines of 
the correspondence between the Governor and Archbishop Makanos, 
together with a suggested timetable for application, to become a 
basis of discussion 

(2) The Greek, Turkish and British Governments should imme- 
diately issue a joint appeal to Cypnots to end terrorism 

(3) Archbishop Makarios should be informed that his exile would 
end when public order in Cyprus had been restored, and that direct 
negotiations with him would be resumed immediately the Draft 
Constitution was in being 

After expressing liis conviction that these three steps, if taken 
quickly, would have the support of the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments and also of all the Churches, including the Orthodox Church, 
Dr Fisher concluded * “ Along these lines it would seem to me 
best for all parties to leave the past behind, and to go forward to 
a peaceful, orderly, and generous acceptance of the mutual responsi- 
bihfcies of Cyprus and Great Britam to one another and to the peace 
of the world It is in that direction, and to that end, I trust that the 
Christian churches in this country may work closely together with 
the Oithodox Church, with undimlnished trust and ever-increasing 
fellowship.” 
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Tlie Earl of listowel said that the decision to deport Arelibisliop 
MaRanos had antagonized and shocked a laige section of world 
opinion. The USA had been moved to express sympathy with the 
Cypnots and Greece, and he hoped Cypnis would not become in 
American eyes a symbol of British imperialism He asked the 
Government to study the suggestions of the Archbishop of Canterbnry, 
which were “ an improvement on the sterile, negative pohcy of 
repression which is all that the Government has so far offered ” 

yiscount De Tlsle (the former Secretary of State for Air) said that 
the remarks attmhnted to the U S. Ambassador in Athens C^ee 
page 14761) had given “great and jnstifiable offence” in Bntam, and 
had aroused the impression that “ we have been let down by a fnend ” 
— an impression which the U.S Ambassador m London should not 
fail to report to his Government, Britain was entitled to expect a 
far higher degree of comprehension and sympathy than she had so 
far received, particularly at a time when she was supportmg, at 
the expense of blood, treasure, and perhaps loss of reputation, the 
power of the free world in the Middle East. He regretted that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not deplored the murders which had 
taken place, at least with the connivance, if not under the mstigation, 
of Archbishop Makarios. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury mtervened to say : “ I dissociated 
myself utterly and entirely with the terrorism and murder m progress 
there, and certainly condemn Archbishop Makarios for not himself 
disownmg it. I wish to make it perfectly clear that I was not lackmg 
at all m condemnation of the terrorism and murder m Cyprus ” 

The Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell), a prominent member of the 
World Council of Churches referred to the many protests which had 
been made to that body against the deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios. He had received a statement from the general secretary 
of the World Council sa 3 ?ing that it “ must be made unmistakably 
clear to all eoneemed that this act of deportation agamst the head 
of a Church is very deeply resented throughout the ancient Orthodox 
churches.” Whilst he (Dr Bell) abhorred and condenmed the 
outrages in Cyprus, he beheved that the Archbishop’s deportation 
was a blunder which had struck a blow at British prestige and reduced 
Britain’s capacity for moral leaderslnp 

Before they condemned Archbishop Makarios too vehemently 
(Dr, Bell contmued), they should consider the strength of the 
nationalist movement m C 3 Tprus. Even if the Archbishop had issued 
a public condemnation of terronsm, it was far from certain that the 
terrorist movement would have ceased In times of war and revolution 
it was not easy for archbishops and bishops of any country to take a 
line which large bodies of their fellow-countrymen resented and 
repudiated. 

After regretting that he did not wholly agree with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and saying that he found himself m grreater agreement 
with Lord Attlee, Dr. Bell asserted that the Government had offered 
Cyprus neither self-determination nor self-government, but a limited 
form of self-government with large areas reserved to British rule 
That was artificial, and no solution at all. The Government’s refusal 
to concede that membership in the Legislative Assembly should 
correspond to the proportion of Greek to Turkish Cypriots was to be 
deplored. That was neither a liberal nor a democratic Constitution, 
and under its terms Cyprus would remam a dependent territory of 
lower grade for an mdeflnite period The Government’s pohcy lacked 
an adequate moral basis and so could not succeed. 

The Earl of Munster {Mimster without portfolio) said that Arch- 
bishop Makarios, in the negotiations ab out an amnesty, had ap parently 
believed that the carrying of arms, ammnmtion and explosives was a 
* harmless occupation ” and ought therefore to be removed from the 
exceptions to the amnesty. No normal-mmded person in Britain, 
however, could have agreed to the Government giving way on this 
pomt. Beferrmg to the correspondence between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Archbishop Makarios, Lord Munster commented that 
the latter’s reply had shown that he did, in fact, condone terrorism and 
violence. ** For this political and spiritual leader of the Greek Cypriots 
to say that his appeal [for the ending of terronsm] would meet with 
no response really put him m his true light,” Lord Munster added. 

Tixmlng to the Primate’s three proposals. Lord Munster stressed 
that one essential was needed if a Constitution was to be introduced 
— co-operation It was clear, however, that no co-operation was 
possible at the moment Even m the event of the cessation of violence, 
he could give the Pmnate no assurance that Archbishop Makarios 
would be allowed to return, and whilst he would bring the Primate’s 
views to the attention of the Secretary of State, he saw no possibility 
whatever of meeting Dr Fisher’s requests Lord Munster nevertheless 
emphasized that the Government had not ” slammed the door ” m 
Cyprus, and expressed the hope that other Cypriot leaders would 
come forward to assist in creating a new and more liberal situation 
once law and order had been restored m the island. He added that 
the Bishop of Chichester could have been speaking “for no-one 
but hunself.” 

Lord Winster (Governor of Cyprus from 1946-49, and a former 
Labour M P.) expressed the view that the Government had got into 
a cul-de-sac from which they would be unable to extricate themselves 
He found it difficult to beheve that they would be able to make a 
new start on the Cyprus problem and effect a settlement, and he felt 
that a change of government might be necessary before such a 
settlement could be achieved 

Viscount HaUsham thought that the words of ALTchbishop Makanos, 
as quoted by the Archbishop of Canterbury, constituted “ the most 
Sa.Tyining> indictment of a pohtical leader ” that he had ever heard. 
In the last resort a Christian bishop could only serve one Master, 
hut “by spealdng with two voices on the subject of murder” and 
refusing to denounce extremism, the Archbishop had “ been serving 
at least two.” Lord Hailsham added : 


‘ 'What is it that it is claimed we are doing wrong ? Our duty 
to world peace is to remam in Cyprus at the present moment Are 
we for that to be assailed as oppressors and tyrants, and to have 
our soldiers and pohcemen murdered And cannot our bishops speak 
out at least as boldly on these lines as they do when they are so 
anxious to explam that our Government is wrong ^ To attack us, 
and to allow us to be vilified and attacked because we have done no 
more than do our duty as civilized men and as Christians, is to miss 
the whole morality of the politics of a complex situation. I say this 
to onr American friends — Mr Facmg-Both-Ways does not get very 
far in this world The Americans must clearly understand that what 
we of them is just as important as what they think of us, and 

that the demarche of their Ambassador in Athens has left with many 
good Mends of the Umted States a nasty taste which will take many 
words to wipe out entirely ” 

The Marquess of Salisbury (Lord President of the Council) replied 
to the debate for the Government. Affter pointing out that Archbishop 
Makarios was a British subject, he stressed that no-one could excuse 
a man, whether churchman or layman, who used British nationality, 
and the social position attachmg to a rebgious rank, not only for a 
subversive purpose but for fomenting violence and terrorism which 
resulted m the death of innocent people It was suggested that the 
Government had not estabhshed his comphcity, but there was no 
doubt about the facts , if the sources were not given, it was because 
of security reasons 

“ I must confess,” Lord Salisbury continued, “ that I listened 
very sadly to what the Bishop of Chichester said He has the respect 
of us all, and we know that he has complete mtellectual integrity. 
But he talked of the British Government by-passmg law and order 
in deportmg Archbishop Makarios I should like to have asked him 
Does lie regard Makarios himself as having by-passed law and order ? 
Does ho thinic he should have been allowed to continue to foment 
terrorism and the mm’der of British soldiers, which was the alterna- 
tive « I was driven to the conclusion that he cared so desperately 
about the World Council of Churches and the continuation of that 
great movement that he subordinated everything else to it. That is 
really playing ecclesiastical pohtios and merely thinkmg m terms 
of expediency ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury intervened to say “ I entirely 
agree on this matter I am sorry that the Bishop quoted the secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, who exceeded aE his rights in 
issuing that statement ” 

Lord Salisbury continued “ Frankly, I do not think I was ever 
more shocked than by the speech of the Bishop Makarios has not 
been treated harshly. On the contrary, I should have thought there 
were few examples in history of such tolerance bemg extended to a 
man who was known to the authorities to be plottmg in secrecy to 
overthrow by violence the estabhshed Government of the country in 
the mterests of another State. If a man of American nationality, 
in a territory under American sovereignty, had fomented in the 
interests of another nation a campaign of violence and terronsm 
resulting in the death of American soldiers, I do not beheve the 
attitude of the American nation would be as detached as it has been 
in tids case ” 

It was necessary to remember. Lord Sahsbury wont on, that there 
were limitations to negotiations with the Acrhbishop If the Govern- 
ment were under a moral obhgation to find a solution of the problem 
that was acceptable to the Greek Cypriot commumty, they were under 
an equal moral obhgation to find a solution acceptable to the Turkish 
Cypriot community. Tho purpose of the talks with the Archbishop, 
which were in a sense prelimmary, was to try and resolve this diffi- 
culty, and they had never been intended to take the place of later 
negotiations. It could not be seriously contended that the Governor 
had broken off the talks on flimsy grounds , indeed, it had been said 
by some that it was not the Governor but the Archbishop who had 
broken off the negotiations 

With the final and lamentable failure of the talks, the Governor 
had been faced by a new situation. He knew from information already 
in his hands that the Archbishop was actively fomenting terrorism 
Was it, then, any longer possible for the Governor to leave the 
Archbishop at large m Cyprus, “ sitting in his palace planning sabotage 
and terrorism,” once the talks had broken down ? Ho (Lord Salisbury) 
did not believe that any Governor worthy of the name could have 
done so The Archbishop could, of course, have been allowed to go 
to Athens and then have been refused readmission to Cyprus, but 
that would have left him free to organize rebellion and terrorism on 
just as large a scale from Greece. The only course was to place him 
where he could do no harm 

As regards the future, Lord Sahshury concluded, the first considera- 
tion must be the restoration of law and order Then, with the advent 
of more normal conditions, the Government firmly believed that 
more moderate leaders would emerge Such persons existed, but they 
had been driven out of pohtios by the extremists m recent months, 
and m the existing conditions it was as much as their lives were 
worth to attempt to show themselves. There was no desire on the 
part of the Government to sit stiU and do nothing, which would be 
a futile pohcy, but there must be some delay while things became 
normal. 

Statement by Governor of Cyprus. 

The Governor of Cyprus (Field-Marshal Sir John Harding) 
gave a press conference on March 18 in which he expressed 
the opinion that “ in the long run the Western world will 
benefit from the fact that at this critical stage H.M. Government 
did not take the easy, weak, and superficially popular course 
m Cyprus.” 
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Sir John Harding stressed that his policy for the future was (1 ) to 
end terrorism and intimidation so that people conld live freely and 
without fear, and at the same time to ensure the mihtary needs of 
Bntam and the free world , (2) to press on with measures to promote 
prospenty and well-bemg m the island , (3 ) to re-esamme with an 
open mind all methods of reconciling the conflicting interests which 
lay at the root of the pohtical problem. He beheved that another 
form of pohtical leadership would emerge in Cyprus, but not until 
conditions had improved to such an extent that men could speak 
without fear. Questioned about the Eoka organization, he said 
“ I would not say we have broken Eoka, bnt we have broken mto it 
Eoka IS not only a threat to the aut-hority of the Government, it is a 
major obstacle to the development of democratic self-government ” 

He added • Bntam needs Cyprus for strategic purposes, not solely 
for herself bnt m the mterests of the security of the free world as a 
whole. One day perhaps this need may not be overriding Self- 
determination IS not now a practicable proposition I had hoped that 
our mihtary requirements could be combined with a wide measure 
of self-government for the C 3 priot people. After five months of 
patient negotiations with Archbishop Makanos, I was reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the Archbishop was unwilling to reach 
an agreement except on terms which imphed the handing over to 
him of virtual control of the island. As evidence accumulated we 
decided that it was essential to remove him from the island so that 
we could more effectively tackle Eoka ” 

Asked to comment on the Archbishop of Canterbury *s proposals. 
Sir J ohn Hardmg said : ‘ Far be it from me to challenge the Primate, 
especially from this distance No doubt there are things in what he 
said which make good, sound sense But I cannot agree that when 
law and order is restored Archbishop Makanos should he brought 
back and we should start negotiatmg with him His sole ambition is 
to he the only arbiter of Cyprus, and this is mcompatible with 
strategic requirements of the present day.” 

Asked also to comment on the view, expressed by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, that persons who were looked on in Bntam as terrorists were 
regarded by their fellow-nationals as patriots, the Governor declared . 

“ I am not very much taken with the patriotism of men who go 
sneaking round corners shooting people m the hack. That is not the 
sort of patriotism to which I would like to belong. Was it patriotism 
for masked men to enter a church and shoot a defenceless member 
of the congregation dead ’ ** 

Sir John Harding said m conclusion : “It has been a very 
sad thing that the Cyprus situation has been the cause of a 
serious worsening of Anglo-Greek relations. The Greeks are 
old friends. In my opinion the failure of the Greek Government 
to control the violent and inflammatory broadcasts to Cyprus, 
and its refusal to use its influence to end violence, have been 
major factors m the blowing up of this problem to its present 
dimensions. This brmgs no advantage to the people of Cyprus, 
Greece, Turkey, Britam, or the free world.” 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14757 A.) 

A IRAQ. — Nationalization of Baghdad Light and 
Power Company’s Installations. 

The installations of the Baghdad Light and Power Company, 
an Anglo-Belgian undertakmg founded m 1929, were taken 
over by the Iraqi Government as a State enterprise on Oct. 1, 
1955, under an agreement (signed m September last) providing 
for the nationalization of the company’s assets in Iraq agamst 
a compensation payment of £2,400,000. At the same time the 
Baghdad Electricity Service was created by ordmance to 
administer the undertakmg under the control of the Iraqi 
Mimstry of Works and Commumcations. — (Financial Times) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Atomic Energy Council. 

It was announced in Karachi on Feb, 29 that the Government 
of Pakistan had set up an Atomic Energy Council to develop 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The Council will regulate 
the procurement, supply, manufacture, and disposal of all 
radio-active substances and will be under the chairmanship 
of the Mmister for Industries, its other members bemg the 
Foreign Mmister, the Secretaries to the Ministries of Industries 
and Finance, and the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, I.ondon) 

C. MALAYA. — Acceptance of London Agreement 
on Independence. 

The Federal Legislative Council on March 14 accepted by 
acclamation the agreement reached m London giving the 
Federation of Malaya mdependence by Aug. 31, 1957, “ if 
possible.” The High Commissioner, Sir Donald MacGillivray, 
announced that the Federation’s copy of what had been 
termed the “ Merdeka [freedom] Charter ” had been specially 
treated to ensure durability and would be preserved m the 
national museum in Kuala Lumpur. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. London Conference, 147x0 A.) 


D. INDONESIA. — Resignation of Harahap Cabinet. 

- New Government formed by Dr. Sastroamidjojo. 

Pollowmg the announcement of the final results of the 
Indonesian general elections, Mr, Harahap, the Prime Mmister, 
resigned on March 3, whereupon President Sukarno called on 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo (Prime Minister m 1953-35 and leader of 
the Nationalist Party, wlueli received the largest vote m the 
elections) to form a Government with the widest possible 
support in Parliament. After consultations with the leaders of 
other parties and with the heads of the armed forces, Dr- 
Sastroamidjojo succeeded in forming a coalition government 
which mciuded representatives of the Nationalists, the Masjwm, 
the Sdhdlatul^Vlama, the United Moslem Party (PSII), the 
Christian (i.e. Protestant) Party, the Cathohc Party, the 
Islamic Party, and the Movement "for the Defence of Indonesian 
Independence (IPKI — an ex-servneemen’s organization). The 
new Cabmet was approved by President Sukarno on March 20, 
its membership being as follows - 

Dr. Ah Sastroamidjojo (Nationalist) Prime Minister and act- 

mg Defence Mmister. 
Dr. Moliammed Rum {Masjiimi) . First Deputy Premier. 
Mr. Idham Chahd {Nahdlatul-^Ulama) Second Deputy Premier. 
Mr. Ruslan Abdulgam (Nationalist) . Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Sunarjo {Xahdlatul-lJlmna) . Home Affairs. 

Dr. Muljatno (Masjiimi) . Justice. 

Mr. Sudhbjo (PSII) . . . , Information. 

Mr. Mangunpranoto (Nationalist) . . Education. 

Dr, Smaga (Christian) . . . Health. 

Mr. Iljas {Nahdlaiul-'’Vlama) . . Rehgious Affairs. 

Dr. Jusuf Wibisono (Masjiimi) . . Finance. 

Dr. Burhanudin (Nahdlatul-^Vlama) Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Eni Karim (Nationalist) . . Agriculture 

Mr. Sabilal Rasjad (Nationalist) . . Labour. 

Mr. Tedjasukmana (Masjumi) . . Communications. 

Dr. Pangeran Noor (Masjumi) . . Public Works & Power. 
Mr. Fatah Jasm (Nahdlatul-^UIama) Social Affairs 
Dr. Suhardi (Catholic) . . Agrarian Affairs. 

The following Deputy Muusters were appointed : Mr Umbas 
(Christian) — Economic Affairs , Mr. Marbahan (PSII) — ^Agrioiilture ; 
Mr de Rosan (Cathohc) — Communications The following were 
appointed Ministers of State Dr. Djuana (non-party)— Planning ; 
Mr Dahlan Ibrahim (IPKI) — Veterans* Affairs , Mr Roesh 
Abdulwahid (Islamic Party) — General Ajffairs 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo stated on March 20 that his Government’s 
programme differed from that of his previous Cabmet of 1953-55, 
although it was directed towards the solution of the same 
problems. 

The Government, he said, would take the steps required to meet 
the situation arismg from the umlateral abrogation of the Netherlands 

- Indonesian Union and the Round-table Conference agreements, 
and would also continue the struggle for the incorporation of West 
Irian (Dutch New Guinea) in Indonesia. Its economic policy would 
include a long-term plan for the promotion of industry* increased 
agricultural production, the improvement of the country’s financial 
position, the development of co-operatives, the acceptance of foreign 
teohmcal and economic aid free from pohtical and mihtary commit- 
ments, and the regulation of foreign investments The Government 
would also take measures for the restoration of mtemal security , 
the piogressive establishment of autonomous areas ; the formation 
of an efficient admimstrative machinery , the elimination of cor- 
ruption , the improvement of living standards ; the settlement of 
labour disputes , the development of trade union organization , and 
the mtroduotion of compulsory education within a specific period. 
Its foreign policy would be based on the resolutions of the Bandung 
Conference 

The Government parties hold 189 of the 260 seats m the new 
House of Representatives.^ — (Indonesian Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, X 4448 A ; 

14715 A ; Political Parties, 14736 A.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Seizure of Rumanian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian Assets. 

The Department of Justice in Washington announced on 
March 12 that Rumanian gold bullion worth $13,000,000, 
“ frozen ” m the United States since 1940, had been seized by 
the U.S. Government m part settlement of U.S, war claims 
against Rumama. The announcement added that an additional 
$11,750,000 m blocked Rumaman, Hungarian, and Bulgarian 
assets would also be seized towards the settlement of claims 
against the three countries, estimated at more than $125,000,000. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 10623 ® 5 95*4 A.) 

F. SOVIET UNION. — Five-year Plan. - Corrigendum. 

lu article 14717 A, under the cross-heading “ Agricultural Targets 
for 1956-60,” the figures of vegetable oil production in 1955 and 
planned production in 1960 were inadvertently transposed. Planned 
production in 1960 should read 1,840,000 tons, compared with actual 
production in 1955 of 1,115,100 tons. — (Ed. K C.A.) 
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A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 

CO-OPERATION. — Creation of Nuclear Energy Com- 
mittee. - Proposals for European Nuclear Co-operation. - 
Furtiier Trade Liberalization Measures. - Report on 
Progress of Italian Economic De^’^elopment. - Seventh 
Annual Report of O.B.E.G. - Tourist Statistics. 

The O.E.E.C. Council met m Pans on. Feb. 28-29 under the 
chairmanship of Mr, Harold ^laemiUan, the British Ciianceiior 
of the Exchequer, who had been elected eiian*man on Jan. 6 m 
succession to I>Ir, R. A. Butler, the former British Chancellor. 
The prmcipal decision taken by the Council was the settmg-up 
of a special eoimnittee to deal with matters relating to nuclear 
energy, the committee being asked to submit proposals to the 
Council within three months with a \ iew to unplementmg the 
report of the workmg party on the eo-operation of member- 
countries m the field of nucleai energy. This workmg party 
had been set up by the Council in June 1055 (see 14383 A) as 
a result of the Armand Report on fuel and powder problems 
(see 14346 A), and had published its report and recommenda- 
tions on Dec. 28. Some of the more important points from the 
report are summaiized below'. 

Need for Co-operation in Development of Nuclear Energy. The 
report said that nuclear enei^ would be essential to many countnes 
in the “ not too far distant future Even those countnes which 
had large untapped sources of hydro-electnc power would, without 
exception, have to consider seriously how electric power production 
could continue to expand after all economically justified hydro-electnc 
installations had been put into service. This point would be reached 
within 10 years m France, Italy, Switzerland and Portugal, within 
20 years in Sweden, and a httle later in Norwuy and Austria. The 
question of power was even more ui^ent in countries producing 
electricity mainly from coal 

The development of a European nuclear energy industry would, 
however, require “ a considerable effort ” as regards equipment, 
technicians and expenditure. Most of the effort so far had been made 
by Britain and France, and although various other countries could 
already point to useful achievements,” Europe as a whole was 

very under-equipped ” as regards nuclear energy. There were, 
for instance, only five or six prototype power reactors under con- 
struction or in operation in Europe, compared with some 20 in the 
USA,; the American reactors, moreover, were much more vaned 
in type than the European models, six to eight entirely different 
prototypes already being in operation. It was also pomted out that 
there were only eight European-built research reactors at present 
in service, compared with 30 in the U.S.A, , that Europe had no 
material-testing reactors in working order, whilst the USA. had 
two ; that the isotope separation plants for the enrichment of 
uranium were at least ten times larger m the U.S A. than the only 
European plant in Britain ; and that Europe's only large heavy 
water plant, in Norway, produced less than one-twentieth of the 
U.S output. European expenditure on nuclear energy in 1956 was 
estimated at about §300,000,000, compared with U.S. expenditure 
in 1954 of $2,000,000,000. 

Nevertheless (the report contmued), no “ entirely pessimistic ” 
conclusions should be drawn from these comparisons, as Europe’s 
present nuclear effort, taken as a whole, fell very far short of its 
industrial potential This was so despite the fact that the U.K, 
probably devoted a much larger proportion of its national income 
to nuclear energy for military and peaceful purposes than the 0.5 per 
cent allocated by the USA, whilst France allocated hardly less than 
half this percentage for peaceful purposes alone. If Europe as a 
whole was willing to make the necessary effort, and provided that 
it secured adequate access to fissile materials, the leeway could be 
mad© up and a large European nuclear energy industry developed. 
The working party believed, however, that “ the only chance of 
success ” was to act ** as quickly and effectively as possible,” and 
this called for ** some degree of co-ordination between the efforts of 
member-countries.” 

As the manpower, mdustnal pov er, and capital resources of the 
European countries were relatively restricted, their efforts should, 
as far as possible, be co-ordmated and complementary. Sometimes 
the scale of operations would be such that they should be carried 
out jointly by as many participants as possible, whilst in other cases 
the financial risk of carrying out a project m a field which was not 
yet fully explored would be more easily borne if shared between 
several countries ” in a kind of mutual insurance ” However, it 
would probably be impossible for all the cotmtries to participate in 
all the projects suggested, as some of these projects would be of 
interest to a few countries only. The results of any co-operative 
efforts undertaken would m principle accrue to the participating 
member-coimtxies, but any other member-country should be able to 
benefit from those results ** on conditions to be agreed.” 

Forms of Co-operation. It was recommended that the following 
bodies should be set up to ensure the necessary co-operation between 
the member-countries and associated countries [i e. the U.S.A. and 
Canada] in developing nuclear energy : (1) a Steering Committee 
for Nuclear Energy, composed of aU the countries who declared 
themselves interested and who were prepared to take part m a 
European Organization on Nuclear Energy ; (2) a Control Bureau, 
responsible for security control of fissile materials. In addition, 
companies should be formed as required, independent of the Nuclear 
Energy Organization, to carry out joint production and research 


projects These companies would have mdependent managements 
and would not be subordinated in any way to the Steering Committee 
for Nuclear Energy, but would establish relations with it for the 
reciprocal exchange of information 

The report emphasized that there was “ no question ” of the 
European Oiganization replacmg national initiative, but said that 
by applying and strengtheiimg the methods which had already been 
successfully applied in other fields, the Orgamzation could make 
national efforts fully effective and prevent them working one against 
the other It was suggested that co-operation could take any of 
the following six forms . 

(1) Co-or&iiiation of Programmes and Projects The aim of this 
would be to avoid unproductive duplication, on the one hand, and 
to prevent any serious gaps bemg left m the overall system of develop- 
ment within the O.E E.C. area, on the other. Information on new 
nuclear energy projects should be commuuicated to other participating 
Governments, together with estimates of production, investment, 
and mnmng costs. 

^2) Piomotion of Joint Undertakings This was desirable because • 
(a) the demands of some underta.kmgs, even on the smallest possible 
scale, exceeded what mdividual countnes could or would be prepared 
to contribute m resources of all kmds , (&) some undertakings were 
of a particularly hazardous nature, so that a country would not be 
prepared to bear the whole financial risk unaided ; (c) for some 
undertakings, production costs decreased rapidly as size increased , 
(d) member-countries were anxious to gam knowledge in this new 
branch of technology by direct experience , (e) security control 

would be facihtated. 

(3) Co-ordination of Legislation. Legislation in the field of atomic 
energy, though still imdeveloped, was rapidly gaimng m substance, 
and it was therefore ui^ent to co-ordinate the legislative provisions 
already adopted, or under consideration, m order to prevent them 
from becoming divergent. This was mainly necessary with regard 
to public health (i.e industrial safety, disposal of waste, and transport 
of nuclear products) ; insurance problems m the field of production 
and transport , conditions for the granting of hceuces for prospecting 
and exploiting nuclear products , and conditions imder which a 
bcence to work a private patent might be granted. 

(4) Promotion of Training. As the lack of qualified labour seemed 
at present to constitute one of the mam bottlenecks in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, the following measures 
should be taken to promote traimng : co-ordmation of lectures and 
traimng courses , exchanges of teachers and students , the creation 
of scholarships , and the estabhshment of a European Centre for the 
teaching of nuclear science to complete the traimng given in national 
centres. 

(5) Promotion of Standardization. This offered undoubted 
advantages, though care must bo taken not to introduce standardiza- 
tion where it was too late to standardize the products of existing 
plants without entailing considerable expenditm'e, or where it was 
too soon to standardize equipment in a branch whore techmques 
were not yet suflaciently advanced. Experts should draft a list of 
equipment that could be standardized, and methods should be 
studied whereby Governments could enforce or encourage the 
observance of approved standards. 

(6) System of International Trade. It was the unammous opimon 
of the member-countries that their national programmes of nuclean 
energy could only progress “ under a system of healthy international 
competition.” The workmg party felt that, in tbe fields covered by 
nuclear eneigy, “ it would be desirable at the outset to make pro- 
vision for a more liberal system of trade than m other sectors ” It 
was recognized, however, that trade in primary and secondary fuels 
would be subject to a very large measure of State control, as well 
as to security control 

Joint Undertakings. Keen interest had been expressed by many 
member-countries about the joint establishment of a plant for 
separatmg isotopes, as it was thought that such a plant would help 
to speed up development of the use of nuclear energy without the 
cotmtries concerned having necessarily to be dependent on installa- 
tions outside Europe The working party thought, however, that if 
such a plant were to be built it should be done as soon as possible, 
as in 15 or 20 years’ time large-scale production of concentrated 
nuclear fuels would certainly be carried out in other ways, with the 
risk that the isotope separation process might no longer be com- 
petitive. The U.K., which now had an isotope separation plant 
working at full capacity, had not been able to express a view on its 
participation in a new international undertakmg, but had informed 
the working party that such participation might be envisaged if 
certam conditions were fulfilled 

The joint establishment of one or more chemical separation plants 
for irradiated fuels also offered certain advantages, whilst several 
countries were considering setting up joint undertakings to produce 
heavy water. With regard to fabricating ” fuel elements ” from 
irradiated metal or oxide, many European countries would be unable 
to carry out this work themselves in view of the teclinical difaculties 
involved, and consideration should therefore be given to the setting-up 
of a joint undertaking to serve several cotmtries. The U.K had 
surplus capacity for this work, which it was prepared to make avail- 
able to other countries under jobbing contracts. Some countries had 
also expressed their interest in electric power stations which would 
supply them, as well as neighbouring countries, with current. Certam 
inter-connected countries might be interested, at least during the 
initial period. In the joint construction of nuclear power stations, 
so as to gain experience in operating such stations with the minimum 
of investment and, In some regions, to improve the balance between 
hydrp-electrio and thermal production. 
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An important factor in the neg-otiations on the setting'-np of 
jomt undertakings would be their site, the choice of which would 
depend on economic, pobtical, and sometimes strategic considerations; 
it was also very likely that a certam balance would have to be 
achieved in the geographical distribution of 3 oiat undertakings. 
The working party thought that there would be “ considerable 
advantage ” if some factories were built on sites which were 
extra-temtonaJ 

Security Control. The sole aim of such control would be to prevent 
fissile materials used in jomt undertakmgs, or produced by them, 
from bemg diverted to mihtary purposes. Purely national installa- 
tions would therefore be controlled only m so far as they used fissile 
materials originating directly or indirectly from the j omt undertakings 
Although a general system of control might subsequently replace 
partial controls, mtra-European co-operation must m the meantime 
provide member- and associated countries with a guarantee of 
effective control over all their joint activities “ We believe,” the 
working party declared, “ that it is only on this condition that we 
can hope to obtain full co-operation from the Umted States and 
Canada in the supply of fissile materials, specialized equipment, and 
manufacturmg secrets 

In settui^ up the Nuclear Energy Committee, the O.E.E.C. 
Council laid down that its proposals should deal with (1) the 
establishment of security control, the institution of jomt 
undertakings, and mterim measures to be taken in the field 
of mtra-European trade m nuclear materials and equipment ; 
(2) the setting-up of a Steering Committee for Nuclear Energy 
and the tasks to be assigned to it ; and (S) the means to be 
used to co-ordinate the action of existmg organizations.” In 
carrying out its work the Committee should enter mto any 
necessary discussions with the U.S. Government m connexion 
with President Eisenliower’s “ important and generous declara- 
tion ” of Feb. 22, m which the U.S. A. had offered to make 
20,000 kg. of uranium available to foreign countries (see 
147G5 A). 

One of the mam pomta of discussion at the Council meeting was 
the relationslup between the form of atomic co-operation envisaged 
m the working party’s report and the proposed “ Euratom ” plan 
for pooling atomic resources and industries under a supra-national 
authority, which had been put forward by the six member-countnes 
of the European Coal and Steel Community — France, Western 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

M. Spaak (the Belgian Foreign IMimster), speaking on behalf of the 
supporters of the “ Euratom ” project, said that the six ooimtnes 
of the Coal and Steel Community thought the conclusions m the 
O E E.C. report did not suflaciently answer the aims which they 
had set themselves in “ Euratom,” as they beheved that they could 

go faster and further among themselves.” The six Governments 
had therefore decided to pursue their work actively on this basis. 
When they had drafted the treaty to set up the “Euratom” 
organization, one of their mam preoccupations would be to seek 
means of associating other countries with the project within the 
general framework of the O.B.E C 

Mr. Macmillan, who spoke m favour of the working party’s report, 
said that the peaceful development of atomic power was “ above all 
an opportunity where Europe could act together.” “ I venture to 
single out this atomic problem,” he added, “ because I thmk it gives 
us an opporturuty as striking and as di*astic as that which those who 
came before us seized at a vital moment m the world’s history 
seven years ago ” [i e. the formation of the O E E.C. itself] 

Mr. Peter Thomeycroft (U K., President of the Board of Trade) 
also believed that it was essential that Western Europe should seize 
the opportunity of co-operatmg m the peaceful use of nuclear power, 
and declared that he saw no reason why “ Euratom ” should not 
subsist within the general European pattern. He stated that Britam 
was prepared to play her part in the preparatory committee to be 
set up, and that, although she was “ stretched to the limit” as regards 
technioians, she would — so far as possible, and withm the limits 
imposed by security — share her “ know-how ” for any imaginative 
European plan. 

Mr. Wilgress (Canada) announced that his country would soon 
be ready to supply large quantities of raw materials for European 
nuclear projects 

Other recent developments relating to the O.E.E.C. are 
summarized below under cross-headmgs : 

Progress towards Trade Liberalization. 

At Its meetmg on Feb. 28-29 the O.E.E.C. Council adopted 
a resolution declaring that ““ the achievement and consolidation 
after Sept. 30, 1956, of the target of 90 per cent liberalization 
in Europe, set by the Council in January 1955, is essential,” 
The resolution pointed out that the O.E.E.C. must concentrate 
its immediate attention on other barriers to trade, such as 
high tariffs, restrictive State trading, and other artificial aids 
to exports, as well as on quantitative restrictions. The next step 
must be a “ frontal attack ” on the trade restnctions remaining 
after the 90 per cent stage had been realized, m so far as these 
restrictions were not designed to meet temporary balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The resolution also stated that the 
O.E.E.C. should study the efiect on patterns of trade, both m 
and outside Europe, of the disposal of agricultural surpluses. 


On Dec. IS, 1955, the O E E.C. had announced that the overall 
percentage of pnvate trade freed from all quantitmtive import 
restnctions between member-countries was now S5.6 per cent, eom- 
paied with 83 3 per cent in December 1954, 76 6 per cent m December 
1953, 64.7 per cent m December 1952, and 61.5 per cent m December 
1951. In the three categories comprising the total. 93.1 per cent of 
the trade m raw materials had been hberalized , 81.9 per cent in 
food and feedmg-stuffs , and 81 0 per cent m manufactured goods 

The percentage of hberahzation achieved by the various member- 
countnes was as follows at Dec 1, 1955 Italy, 99.7 ; Portugal, 93.7 , 
Sweden, 92.6 , Switzerland, 92.5 , Western Germany, 91.3 , Benelux 
(Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg), 91 1 , Irish Bepubhc, 90.2 ; 
Umted Kingdom, 84 S , Austria, 83 5 ; Denmark, 78 4 , France, 
77 5 ; Norway, 75 Greece, because of her economic situation, was 
not obliged to hberalize her imports, hut did in fact apply an almost 
total de facto hberahzation of imports, which was not taken mto 
account m the combmed percentages Turkey and Iceland had been 
compelled to suspend all or part of their liberalization measures for 
balance-of-payments reasons- and had been authorized temporaiaiy 
not to comply with their obligations. 

Austria subsequently increased her hberahzation quota from 
83.5 to 90 per cent on Jan. 1, 1956, whilst France raised her quota 
from 77.5 to 79 per cent on Jan 3 

It had been announced on Nov. 19, 1955, that the O E.E.C. Council 
had appointed a committee of seven European experts, under the 
chairmanship of Air. E E Copleston (U K ), to study ways which 
would lead to the progressive removal of the remaining obstacles to 
“ invisible ” transactions. It was stated that the committee would 
study payments for freight, warehousing, the use of patents, insurance, 
advertising, etc., and also transfers of dividends, mterest, rents, 
inhentances, dowries, etc. 

The O E E C announced on Jan 25 that the three Benelux 
countries would in future be regarded as a single country m intra- 
European trade, and that the obhgations regardmg trade liberalization 
by the three countries would be met by tbeir combined hberahzation 
measures The Benelux countries had already unified their liberaliza- 
tion measures and submitted a single list to the O E.E C , as shown 
by the December annotmcement on the extent of trade hberahzation 
achieved. 

A report ou the liberalization of Europe’s dollar trade, 
published on March 29, showed that member-countries as a 
whole had freed 54 per cent of their private imports from the 
dollar area from import restrictions as at Jan. 1, 1956 (on the 
basis of 1953 figures). The percentages of liberalization achieved 
m each of the tliree categories were : agricultural products, 
71 per cent ; raw materials, 55 per cent ; "manufactured goods, 
36 per cent. The extent of liberalization of dollar trade achieved 
by each of the member-countries was as follows . Greece, 99 per 
cent , Switzerland, 98 per cent ; Benelux, 87 per cent ; 
Western Germany, 68 per cent ; Sweden 64 per cent ; Umted 
Kingdom, 56 per cent ; Denmark, 55 per cent ; Portugal, 
53 per cent ; Iceland, 33 per cent ; Italy, 24 per cent ; Irish 
Republic, 15 pei cent ; France, 11 per cent ; Austria, 8 per cent. 

The report said that member-countries’ progress towards the 
liberalization of imports from the USA. and Canada would be 
facilitated by the measures taken by these dollar countries to apply 
a more hberal commeicial policy It hated in detail the various 
measures adopted by the U.S A. to make its markets more aceessible 
to European goods, and expressed the hope that their favourable 
effect would not be weakened by the invocation of “ escape clauses.” 
It also recorded the concern of some member-countnes about the 
extension by the U.S. A, of the apphcation of the preferential clause 
under which 50 per cent of certam types of cargo had to be earned 
m Amencan ships, and also about the disposal of U S. agricultural 
surpluses. 

Ou the other hand, the report pointed out that member-countnes* 
gold and dollar reserves, taken as a whole, had only continued to 
increase because of U.S. aid, and that there had been an appreciable 
Increase in Europe’s trade deficit with North Amenca since the 
second half of 1953. Member-countries should therefore make 
further efforts to develop their exports to North America and to 
attract American investment capital The U.S. A., with its economic 
strength and its position as the biggest creditor country in the world, 
should take further measures to help set up, on a firm and lasting 
basis, a world multilateral trade and payments system free from the 
restrictions which had been hampering world trade. 

Italian Economic Development. 

At its meetmg on Feb. 28-29 the O.E.E.C. Council also 
considered the Italian Government’s first report on its Economic 
Development Programme (the “ Vanom Plan ”). 

The report stated that durmg the first year of the Plan the Italian 
Government had made notable progress in raising the overall level 
of output A senes of long-term development measures had been 
Initiated, including a programme for the construction of “super- 
highways ” (see 14442 A), plans for facilitating investment from 
abroad, and a special investment programme for Calabria, whilst a 
beginning had been made m integrating economic policies into the 
framework of the Plan, and in relating the formulation and adminis- 
tration of departmental policies to the overall conceptions of the 
Plan. Support to the Itahan effort had been given by a special credit 
of $50,000,000 fron; the E.P.U. and by an International Bank loan 
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of $70,00U,000 to the Cassa per il Mezzogxonio (see 14252 B), whilst 
the co-operative spirit of other comitiies and the favourable long-term 
prospects opened up by the Plan had facilitated the securing of 
important private credits from abroad by Italian concerns 

The gross national product in Italy in 1955 had increased by 
almost 7 per cent over the previous year, thongh, after allo^ving 
for the fact that 1954 had been a poor year as regards cereal and 
other crops, the actual increase was probably only 5^-6 per cent. 
Even this, however, was higher than the annual average increase of 
5 per cent contemplated by the Plan, and represented ** a very 
satisfactory fii’st year ** It was also satisfactory that investment m 
fixed capital dnnng 1955 had increased hy 11 per cent over 1954, 
compared with the assumption in the Plan of an average arunial rate 
of increase of 7 4 per cent. Consumption was estimated to have 
increased by 4 5 per cent, but there had been no appreciable rise in 
prices despite the considerable economic expansion , wholesale 
prices had remained virtually imchanged, whilst the cost-of-hving 
index had risen hv less than 3 per cent. The value of exports had 
increased by 13 per cent, and, despite a 12 per cent increase m 
imports and a shght increase in the trade deficit, there had been a 
9 per cent reduction m the estimated overall adverse balance of pay- 
ments on current account. Monetary reserves had increased by 
$109,000,000 after taking account of receipts of economic aid and 
mfiitary aid, and of foreign private investment and loans 

Some progress had been made dunng the year in the utilization 
of the labour force It was estimated that although the Itahan 
labour force had increased by 140,000, the number of those m employ- 
ment had risen hy 250,000, whilst under-employment had been 
substantially reduced except In some sectors such as textiles. 
Nevertheless, the number of registered unemployed m Italy, amount- 
ing to some 2,000,000, was larger than m any other Western European 
country and showed only a small reduction in 1955 

As regards the attempts to improve the economic balance between 
Northern and Southern Italy, the report stated that although the 
expankon of total output in the South (after aUowmg for irregularities 
m agricultural output due to abnormal weathei) was at beat equal 
to that in the North, there was no evidence m 1955 of any perceptible 
closmg of the gap between the two regions by the more rapid progress 
in the South contemplated m the Plan With the North developmg 
satisfactorily, the problem for Italy was increasingly becoming the 
** problem of the South ” As had been foreseen m the Plan higher 
employment m the North was stimulatmg migration from the South ; 
but as this would affect only a small portion of the labour force in 
the South, it would remain necessary to attract industry to Southern 
Italy, and to diversify production there. 

Tourist Statistics. 

A report published by the O E.E.C. m January 1956 showed 
that 26,500,000 tourists visited O.E.E.C. member-countries 
durmg 1954 — an increase of 16 per cent on 1953. Particularly 
large increases were recorded for Greece (67 per cent), Yugo- 
slavia (38.5 per cent), the Netherlands (30 per cent). Western 
Germany (20 per cent), Austria (18.6 per cent), Sweden (17 per 
cent), and Italy (16 per cent). The number of American visitors 
to Europe rose from 376,000 m 1953 to 420,000 m 1954, and 
their total expenditure from $306,000,000 to $352,000,000 ; 
in addition, they spent $181,000,000 and $186,000,000 re- 
spectively in the two years mth foreign transport compames 
in fares. 

The foUowmg table gives statistics for foreign tourism in 
O.E.E C. countries in 1954 . 

Surplus 
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Re- 

Pay- 
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Nights 
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Deficit 
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Austria . . 

1,959,595 

9,560,937 

79.5 

15.6 

4 - 

63 9 

Belgium 

980,900 

2,522,411 

42 

50.81 

— 

8 ri 

Denmark 

365,320 

1,259,461 

43.3 

43.4 

_ 

0.1 

Prance . 

3,600,000 

24,347,000 

182 2 

121.1 

+ 

61 1 

Germany (Western) 3,331,800 

6,496,591 

186.4 

144.5 

+ 

41 9 

Greece . 

157,618 

890,000 

28 9 

8 3 

4 - 

20.6 

Iceland 

6,843 

6 

0 2 

1 6 

— 

1 4 

Irish Republic 

3,796,000® 

6 

82 6 

32.5 

4- 

50.1 

Italy 

5,500,0003 

25,300,000 

156 4 

18 3 

4-138.1 

Luxemburg 

6 

521,021 

1 

1 


— 1 

Monaco , . 

77,791 

749,890 

6 

s 


6 

Netherlands 

954,291 

2,154,322 

55 0 

51.0 

4 - 

4 0 

Norway . 

807,201 

6 

28 0 

38 0 

— 

10.0 

Portugal 

165,4604 

739,6105 

15 4 

10 3 

4 - 

5.1 

Sweden 

230,213 

3,452,564 

44.0 

62 0 

4' 

18 0 

Switzerland 

3,434,065 

11,361,181 

204.0 

85 0 

-1-119.0 

Turkey . . 

71,331 

6 

2.5 

13.0 

— 

10.5 

United Kingdom 

901,460 

24,906,962 

266.0 

283.0 

4 - 

17.0 

Yugoslavia 

321,485 

1,103,664 

6 

6 


6 


^ Luxemburg moluded with Belgium ^ including visitors staying 
less than 24 hours ® Excluding 3,827,512 one-day excursiomsts 
^ Metropohtan Portugal only ® MetropoMan Portugal, plus the 
Azores and Madeira ® Not available. 

Seventh Annual Report of O.E.E.C. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the O.E.E.C., published on 
Feh. 22, said that since the beginning of 1953 Western Europe 
had enjoyed “ a wave of unmterrupted and vigorous economic 
expansion,” but gave a warning that a danger to this prosperity 


had arisen durmg the past year. Signs of inflationary pressure 
had appeared, even if there had been no element of crisis in 
the situation. Production was pressing on capacity m most 
industries, and a tight ” market situation had developed in 
certam basic industries such as coal and, to a certain extent, 
steel. These tendencies had not originated from outside causes, 
as was the case m 1951 (durmg the Korean War), but from “ a 
somewhat too rapid rise of internal demand.” Nevertheless, 
the report affirmed that the European economy was “ not in 
serious difficulties, but rather m a position of strength.” 

Expansion of Production and Demand. The rate of expansion over 
the past three years had been very rapid, the combined gross national 
product of member-countries having increased by 5 per cent in both 
1953 and 1954 and by an estimated 6 per cent m 1955 A significant 
part of this expansion was accoimted for by the “ exceptional 
upsurge ” m German output, which had averaged 9 per cent a year 
durmg the period 1952-55 Fixed mvestment by memher-countnes 
as a whole had risen by about 9 per cent m 1953 and 1954, and 
probably by the same amoxmt m 1955. While the rate of expansion 
of investment had varied considerably among the mdividual countries, 
the great majority had experienced a rise of 20 per cent or more m 
the three-year period, with Austria, Western Germany and Greece 
registermg increases of over 40 per cent. The increase in house- 
building had been the outstanding feature m the growth of mvestment 
in 1953-54, but durmg the first part of 1955 a number of countries 
had modified their rate of expansion in this sector 

Total per capita consumption had risen m 1952-53 by some 14 per 
cent Whilst consumer credit had played an increasmgly important 
role m this rise, the underlying basis had been provided by the steady 
rise in wage rates, salaries, etc., and by the prospect of high and 
sustained levels of employment “ Consumer durables *’ such as 
motor cars, electrical appliances, and television sets had played a 
large part m this rise in per capita consumption 

Output of manufacturmg industries m member-countries over the 
past three years had mcreased hy 25 per cent, the biggest mcreases 
havmg taken place m engineering and metals, where demand had been 
increasing faster than output. Steel production capacity was now 
being used to the full, and shortages of the necessary raw materials 
had mvolved the need to import more than 10 per cent of the scrap 
iron and coking-coal used 

As the expansion of production had absorbed virtually all the 
labour reserves in most member-countries, there was now a fairly 
general shortage of labour, which was often acute in skilled occupa- 
tions in the engineering and building trades The serious unemploy- 
ment and under-employment m Southern Europe had, however, 
been amehorated only to a moderate extent by this expansion 
Under-employment in Greece and Turkey continued to be a major 
problem, whilst in Italy, although employment had increased, there 
had not yet been a sigmficant fall m unemployment. Labour 
productivity in manufacturmg had risen considerably in most 
member-countries in 1953 and 1954, and there had been further 
mcreases m 1955. 

Financial Stability. The present problem facing most member- 
countries was to avoid excessive mcreases m demand whilst allowing 
output to expand to the extent feasible under conditions of full 
employment. The report emphasized, however, that the tensions 
m the present situation should not be exaggerated, as they were in 
no way oomparahle to the overt Inflation which had developed as a 
result of the Korean War. 

The report brought a table showing that in all member-countries 
(except Switzerland) the rise in wages since 1953 had outstripped the 
Increase m consumer prices, and it gave a warning that “ the speed 
at which wage-rates have been rising lately cannot be mamtamed 
without endangering the financial atabihty of member-countries.” 
With regard to the problem of inflation, the report gave an account 
of the methods used to combat it — chiefly restriction of bank credit 
and a rise m official discount rates — and suggested that ” too much 
of the total impact of the measures taken so far falls on investment 
rather than consumption.” As the European economy still needed 
a higher level of mdustrial mvestment, it was preferable that “ any 
further action should be directed towards restraining the rate of 
growth of consumption rather than of Investment ” 

Trade and Payments. For almost all member-countries the current 
deficit on transactions with the dollar area (excluding U S. mihtary 
aid) had widened rapidly as a result of greatly increased dollar 
imports. Receipts from U S defence aid had, however, contmued 
to grow and had thus contributed to the contmued rise, though at 
a somewhat slower pace, in the gold and dollar reserves of member- 
countries as a whole The development of exports to the dollar area 
had been disappointing, though there had been a substantial 
improvement m the third quarter of 1955. 

The report expressed the view that short-term prospects for Western 
Europe’s balance of payments were favourable , although the rise 
in member-countries’ gold and dollar reserves was probably taihng off, 
and some additional measures might be reqmred to safeguard the 
balance-of-payments position of individual member-countries, no 
general threat to European economic expansion was apparent In 
the long term, however, there could not he the same assurance. ** In 
particular,” the report stated, ” the heavy reliance on U.S extra-- 
ordinary expenditures, the failure of exports, particularly doUar 
exports, to expand with the same rapidity as Imports, and the 
difficulties of increasing gold and doUar earnings from third areas, 
leave httle room for oomplaoenoy.” 
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Main Lines of Future Action. After revievrmg tlie activities of tlie 
O.E.E C m recent years in the fields of trade liberalization, agn- 
enlture, transport, prodnctmty, etc , the report said that whilst 
the “ impressive expansion in European production over the 
past three years had allowed a substantial nse in the standards of 
living’, important weaknesses had at the same tune been revealed. 
Productive capacity m some basic sectors appeared too rigid, and 
internal financial stabihty m some countries too vulnerable, and 
botb these factors had tended to create balance-of-pajTnents diffi- 
culties, thereby revealing the underlymg mtemational diseqtuhbrium 
which was an obstacle to the creation of a wider system of trade and 
payments. It thus appeared that there was need for further action 
towards the two longer-term ohjectives, which were in fact insepar- 
able . development of productive resources on the one hand, and 
freer trade and payments on the other. In order to deal successfully 
and in the hght of future developments with long-term problems,” 
the report concluded, “ the Organization is ready to assume new 
responsibilities.'* 

The O.E.E.C. Council elected M. Gerard Bauer (Switzerland) 
on Feb. 4 as chairman of the Executive Committee until 
June 30, 1956. — (O.E.E.C. Information Division, Pans - Tunes 
- Financial Tunes - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14383 A.) 

Corrigendum. In 14383 A a hne was inadvertently dropped from 
the opening paragraph in the printmg This paragraph should read 
as follows ** Although the meetings of the O E E C Council on 
June 9-10 and July 28-29 were concerned prmcipally with the renewal 
of the E.P U. and the provisions of a European Monetary Agreement 
(see 14374 A), a number of other matters were also discussed These 
and other O E.E C. developments are summarized below.” 

(Ed. K C A.) 

A. AVIATION. — World Speed Record regained by 
Britain. « Mr. Twiss achieves 1,132 m.p.h. 

A new world air speed record — ^the first of over 1,000 miles 
an hour — was set up on March 10 by a British pilot, Mr. Lionel 
Peter Twiss (34), who averaged 1,132 m.p.h. (1,822 kilometres 
p.h.) in two runs over a mne-mile course between Clnchester 
and the Ford naval air station, m Sussex. Mr. Twiss, a test 
pilot of the Fairey Aviation Company, and a former R.A.F. 
night-fighter pilot, flew a Fairey Delta 2 research aircraft, 
powered by a Rolls-Royce Avon turbo-jet fitted with reheat. 
He achieved a speed of 1,117 m.p.h. on the first run and 
1,147 m.p.h. on the second, the two runs being made at a height 
of 38,000 feet. The new record was ofl&ciaUy announced by 
the Royal Aero Club, and is subject to confirmation by the 
International Aeronautical Federation. 

The machine’s flight path was plotted by radar stations of II.A.F. 
Fighter Command, and its speed was calculated by new photographic 
equipment, of the most advanced type, operated, constructed and 
designed by techmcians of the Royal Aircraft Estabhsbment, 
Famborough. [It was stated in the press that the latest photographic 
equipment could calculate speeds with an accuracy of one-thousandth 
of one m.p.h ] The Delta 2, a swept-wing aircraft, was ordered by 
the Mmlstry of Supply for research into problems of supersomo flight, 
and is one of the most advanced research aircraft yet produced m 
any country. 

Under new rules adopted by the International Aeronautical 
Federation, an aircraft attemptmg a speed record may fly at any 
height and is timed over a course which may be between 15 and 
25 kilometres in length Two runs must be made m opposite directions , 
the average for the two being the speed officially achieved. Until 
the last few years — ^when the higher speeds attainable had made the 
old rulea obsolete — aircraft attemptmg new speed records bad been 
required to fly at low altitude over a three-kilometre course 

The new record was over 300 m.p.h. faster than the previous 
official world record of 824.05 m.p.h. set up on Aug. 20, 1955, 
by Colonel H. A. Hanes, a U.S. officer, in a Super Sabre (FlOO) 
over a course m California. The last British holder of the world 
speed record was Lt.-Cmdr. Michael Lithgow, who averaged 
785.7 m.p.h. in a Vickers Supermarme Swift (F4) over a course 
in Libya m 1953 (see 13227 B.) (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Aviation Records, 14406 B.) 

B. COLOMBO FLAN. — Asian Nuclear Centre to be 
established in the Philippines. 

The U.S. International Co-operation Administration an- 
nounced on March 15 that the Philippines had been chosen 
as the site for the Asian nuclear centre which the U.S. A. 
had promised to provide at the Singapore meeting of the 
Colombo Plan Powers in October last. The announcement 
said that the Philippme site best met the requirements of 
accessible local facilities, ease of access, and convenience of 
communications. — (U.S. Information Service) (14651 A.) 

C. AUSTRIA. — Diplomatic Relations with Israel. 

The Austrian Cabmet decided on Feb. 21 to establish 
diplomatic relations with Israel and to open an Embassy in 
Jerusalem. (Manchester Guardian) 


D. UNITED KINGDOxM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in March. - Increase of 867,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus m March 
of 867,000,000 after taking account of (a) 85,0CK),00O received 
in U.S. defence aid ; (5) the payment of 816,000,000 to the 
European Pa^unents Umon, representing that part of the 
February deficit which had to be settled in gold or dollars ; 
and (c) the payment of 82,000,000 under bilateral agreements 
with creditors of the E.P.U, As a result of the March surplus, 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose to 82,277,000,000 
on March 31. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. March settlement showed 
that the U.K. l^d a deficit of less than 81 >400,000 (£500,000), 
which would be settled m April three-quarters m gold or dollars 
and one-quarter by an increase in the U.K. debt to the Union, 
(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 14742 C.) 

E- PARAGUAY. — Currency Devaluation. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on March 1 
that the Paraguayan guarani had been devalued from 21 
guaranies to 60 guarames to the U.S. dollar, the other new 
parities being: 1 guaram= 0.01481 12 grams of fine gold or 
1.66667 U.S. cents ; 2,100 guarames =1 troy oz. of fine gold. 
The new par value would apply to all exports, essential imports, 
receipts and transfers of certain services included m the foreign 
exchange budget, and all Government transactions. For non- 
essential imports there would be a temporary exchange sur- 
charge of 25 guaranies per U.S, doUar, whilst a free market 
would be retamed for capital transactions and services not 
included in the official market. The new exchange system 
ehimnated a large number of exchange rates for both exports 
and imports, as well as exchange rate discrimination among 
different foreign currencies. — (International Monetary Fund) 

(Prev. rep. 13S06 E.) 

F. WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. — 
Headquarters transferred to Prague. - Yugoslav Trade 
Union Federation readmitted to Membership. 

Prague Radio announced on March 13 that the executive 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions had accepted an 
mvitation from the Czechoslovak trade unions to set up its 
new headquarters m Prague, foUowmg its expulsion from 
Vienna. This decision superseded the earlier announcement 
that the Federation’s new headquarters would be located 
m Rome. 

The Secretary-General of the W.F.T.U., M, Louis Saillant, 
announced on March 2 that the Yugoslav Trade Umon Federa- 
tion had been readmitted to membership of the W.F.T.U., 
from which it had withdrawn in 1950 after the break between 
Marshal Tito and the Cominform. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. W.F.T.U- Headquarters, 14725 D ; 14703 C ; 

Yugoslav Unions, 10760 B.) 

G. AFGHANISTAN. — Soviet Economic Assistance. 

An agreement was signed m Kabul on March 1 whereby the 
Soviet "Union agreed to supply materials and eqmpment for 
the construction in Afghanistan of two hydro-electric stations, 
three vehicle repair factories, irrigation works, a physics 
and chemistry laboratory, airfields at Kabul and Bagram, 
and a motor-road across the Hindu Kush. It also provided 
that Soviet specialists and technicians would take part m the 
construction work and help to tram local labour. The assistance 
wiU be provided under the Soviet long-term credit to Afghani- 
stan agreed upon during the visit of Marshal Bulganm and 
M. Krushchov in December last. — (Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14603 A, page 14606.) 

H. ITALIAN SOMALILAND.— General Elections. 

The first elections ever held in Italian Somaliland took place 
on Feb. 29. Of the 60 seats in the new Assembly, the League 
of Somah Youth, which advocates the unification of British, 
French and Italian Somahland, obtained 42 seats, whilst 13 
seats went to the Hizbia Dighil Minfle (a party which favours 
the retention of tribal organization) and three to the Democratic 
Party. (Corriere dTnformazione, Milan - Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 10689 A.) 

I. INDIA. — Community Projects. 

Official statistics published in New Delhi in March showed 
that over 81,000,000 people spread over 125,000 villages 
throughout India were covered by Community Projects and 
National Extension Service blocks as at Feb. 20 . The total 
of such projects and N.E.S. blocks allotted was 1,140. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13526 B j 12987 B.) 
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A. INDIA. — Steel industry. - Final Agreement on 
Construction of British, and Soviet Steel Plants. - Ex- 
pansion of Tata Steelworks. - Opening of First Steel 
Tube Plant. - Proposed Fourth Government Steel Plant 
at Bokharo (Bihar). 

A number of important developments in connexion with 
the development of the Indian steel mdustry are summariaed 
below • 

The Dut^apur Steel Plant. 

It was announced in London and Delhi on April 4 tliat an 
agreement for the construction of the integrated iron and steel 
works to be budt mth British assistance (see 14447 A) had been 
concluded between the Indian Government and the Indian 
Steel Works Construction Company, a consortium of Bntish 
firms. It had earlier been announced that the works would 
be situated at Durgapur, m the Damodar Valley of West 
Bengal. The plant will have an initial capacity of 1,000,000 
tons a year, with facilities for increasing this to 2,000,000 tons, 
and will cost about £80,000,000. Payments m sterling under 
the contract will amount to about £52,000,000, whilst the 
remainmg £28,000,000 (principally expenditure on labour 
costs) will be in rupees. 

The pro 3 eot was officially described as a “ package deal ” by which 
the complete steelworks would be constructed and made over to the 
Indian Goyerninent, as distinct from a form of contract under which 
the Indian Goyermnent would buy the equipment from Britain and 
assemble the plant itself. A spokesman of the Indian Steel Works 
Construction Company stated that work on the site had already 
begun, but was at present confined to clearing and the construction 
of ancillary services, all of which were in the hands of the Indian 
Government. Fmal tenders for the construction of the plant itself 
were to be submitted by May 15, and were expected to receive 
agreement by the end of June. Shipment of matenals should begm 
soon afterwards, and work on the plant would start as soon as 
possible after that 

Of the £52,000,000 non-Indian currency needed for the plant, 
£25,500,000 would be met from sterling balances held by the Indian 
Government, £15,000,000 would be a Govemment-to-Govemment 
credit imder the Export Guarantee Act, 1949, and £11,500,000 would 
be raised by the consortium through credit facilities arranged by 
hazard Brothers & Co, with Lloyds Bank, Barclays Bank, Martins 
Bank, the District Bank, and Glyn Mills and Co Ltd 

The members of the consortium, which was formed specifically to 
tender for the project and which had sent a delegation to India to 
discuss costs and other details, were : Simon-Carves, Ltd. (coke 
ovens) ; Head, Wnghtson and Co. Ltd. (blast furnaces) , the Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering Corporation (melting shop equipment) , 
Davy and Umted Engineering Co Ltd. (rolhng miUa) , Joseph Parks 
and Son Ltd , Dorman Long and Co Ltd., Sir WiUiam Arrol and Co, 
Ltd., and the Cleveland Bndge and Engineering Co Ltd (structural 
steelwork) ; British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., the English Electric 
Co. Ltd., the General Electric Co. Ltd., Metropohtan-Vickers Electrical 
Co. Ltd (electrical installations) ; and the Cementation Co. Ltd., 
which will carry out all the civil engmeermg work. 

The contract with the consortium was beheved to be the largest 
single contract ever placed with a British company. 

The Bhilai Steelworks. 

It was announced m Delhi on March 8 that the Government 
of India had accepted the detailed project report for the 
Bhilai steelworks in Madliya Pradesh, furnished by the Soviet 
authorities in December 19.55. On the same day letters were 
exchanged between the two Governments regarding certain 
modifications which had been agreed upon and w’^hich would 
be incorporated in the design of the works. 

It was stated that the steelworks would have three blast furnaces 
for the production of iron instead of two, as ongmaUy proposed. In 
addition to producing 300,000 tons of saleable pig-iron, the plant 
would also turn out 1,000,000 tons of ingots yielding about 770,000 
tons of rails, heavy, medium, and hght structural steels, sleeper 
bars and billets With slight additions to the plant, such as 
an additional open hearth and a group of soaking pits, its capacity 
could be raised at any time to 1,300,000 tons of ingots. Apart from 
this, the plant layout had been so designed that it could be expanded 
in future to produce up to 2,500,000 tons of ingots. 

The Bhilai steelworks will use the hitherto unexploited iron ore 
resources of the Dalh-Rajhara Pahar area, about 60 miles south of 
Bhilai ; coal wiU be drawn from Jharia, Bokharo and the nearby 
Korba fields, now being developed ; whilst power will be supplied 
from a thermal station at the Korba coalfields. 

A contract for the supply of Soviet equipment to the Bhilai 
steelworks, costing about 550,000,000 rupees (£42,000,000), 
was signed in Delhi on April 2. 

Expansion of Tata Steelworks. 

It was announced on Nov. 22, 1955, that an agreement had 
been concluded between the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Ltd. and the Henry J. Kaiser Company (U.S.A.) under which 
the latter would undertake the expansion of the Tata works, 
150 miles west of Calcutta. This extension, which would 
increase Tata’s production from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 ingot 


long tons per year, w^as estimated to cost $180,000,000, of 
which $50,000,000 would represent the purchase of machmery 
and equipment. The contract was beheved to be one of the 
largest steel-plant construction contracts ever awarded to an 
American firm. 

Opening of First Indian Steel Tube Plant. 

India’s first steel tube plant, at Jamshedpur (Bihar), was 
formally opened on March 7 by Dr, Sinha, the Chief Munster 
of Bihar. The plant, jomtly built by Tata’s and Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ltd. (see page 14103, first column), cost Rs.30,000,000 
(£2,250,000) and was expected to meet fully India’s present 
and estimated domestic requirements. Another project by the 
two companies — £1,500,000 vreldmg mill for bicycle tubes 
and locomotive boilers — ^is imder construction at Jamshedpur, 
whilst a third joint scheme — ^for the manufacture of seamless 
tubes essential for defence requirements — ^is awaiting sanction 
by the Indian Government. 

Fourth Government Steel Plant. 

The Indian Minister for Industry and Commerce, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, stated on Oct. 31 that the fourth steel plant 
to be erected by the Indian Government would be located at 
Bokharo, m Bihar. The site only would be developed in the 
period of the Second Five-year Plan, however, and operations 
on the plant itself would start during the period of the third 
plan. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Financial Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev, rep, 14447 A ; 14105 A.) 

B. FINE ARTS. — World Prizes for Paintings. 

It was announced in New York on March 15 that the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation had established a number of prizes 
for paintings, viz., (1) an mternational award of $10,000 
(£3,570) for the best painting selected by an international jury ; 
(2) at least 16 national awards, each of $1,000 ; and (3) three 
regional awards (for North and South America, Europe and 
Africa, and Asia and Australasia), also of $1,000 each. The 
awards would be made every two years, beginning in 1956, and 
there would be no stipulations with regard to the subject-matter 
of paintmgs submitted. 

Preliminary selections will be made by national committees m the 
various countries, these committees being nominated by the Inter- 
national Council of Museums, the International Association of Art 
Critics, and the Internationa Association of Plastic Arts (repre- 
senting pataters and sculptors). Each national committee will choose 
five paintings (which may be the work of one artist), and these 
pamtings will be submitted to an International Committee — drawn 
from the above-mentioned international bodies — ^which will award 
the prizes. 

The national awards will be given for pamtmgs by artists bom or 
hving in countries where there are national sections having repre- 
sentation m all three international bodies Sixteen countries have 
such representation at present — Austna, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Umted Kingdom, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia. Nations not at present represented m the three inter- 
national organizations can become eligible for national section awards 
by acquiring such representation before June 1, 1956. 

The three regional awards will be open to artists who are nationals 
of countries not represented m the international organizations, or 
to artists who the jnries may decide are reasonably justified in not 
wishing to compete £ts nationals of the countries of their birth. 

The Foundation was formed m 1937 by the late Solomon R. 
Guggenheim “ for the promotion and encouragement of art 
and education in art, and the enlightenment of the public in the 
field of art.” It runs the GuggeiSiemi Museum of Art in New 
York City. The present chairman of the Foundation (Mr. 
Harry F. Guggenlieim) said that President Eisenhower had 
shown much interest in the world prizes for painting, and had 
agreed to present the first international award. 

(New York Times - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

O UNITED KINGDOM. — Bank of England. 

It was aimoxmced on Feb. 10 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Sir Alfred Roberts, a member of the 
General Council of the T.U.O., as a Director of the Bank of 
England m place of Lord Piercy, who Vas resigning on Feb. 29 
upon reaching the age of 70, and that Sir Alfred would serve 
for the remainder of Lord Piercy’s term (until Feb. 28, 1958). 
It was also announced that her Majesty had approved the 
reappointment of Sir George Abell, Sir George Bolton, Sir 
John Hanbury-Wilhams, and Sir Harry Pilkington as Directors 
of the Bank for a four-year term from March 1, 1956. 
(Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14044 B.) 

D. CANADA. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Bank of Canada raised its Bank Rate on April 4 from 
2i to 3 per cent, the mcrease being the fourth in eight months. 
(Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14557 C.) 
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APRIL 7 — 14, 1^56 

A- MIDDLE EAST. — Political and Military Develop- 
ments in Arab-Israeli Dispute. - Dr. Hammarskjold’s 
Mission to reduce Arab-Israeli Tension. 

Recent important developments in the Middle Eastern 
situation are summarized below under cross-headings, m 
contmuation of 14643 A. 

Tripartite Discussions in WasMngton. - Meeting of 

Security Council. - Dr. Hammarskjold entrusted 
with Mission for relieving Aurab-Israeli Tension. 

^ the joint statement on the Middle East issued by 

Pije^d^t Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden durmg their 
Vfasllmgton discussions (see 14685 A), exchanges of -vnews on 
the Middle Eastern situation began at the State Department 
"jdh Feb. 8 between Mr. Robert Murphy, U.S. Deputy Under- 
^cretary of State, and the British and French Ambassadors, 
Sir Roger Makins and M. Couve de Murville. Further discussions 
were held later in February and in March, but no official state- 
ment was issued. It was understood, however, that various 
suggestions for easmg tension in the Middle East were imder 
consideration. 

The Lebanese Ambassador in Washington, on behalf of all the 
memher-eO'nntnes of the Arab League, had informed the State 
Department on Feb 2 that the Arab countries would not feel bound 
by any decisions taken as a result of the Anglo-American talks m 
which they had not been consulted. He added that any policy 
pursued in our area [1 e the Middle East] not agreed to by the Arabs 
cannot be a factor for stability.” 

President Eisenhower, at a press conference on March 22, 
declared that any major outbreak of hostihties in the Middle 
East would be a “ catastrophe ” for the wffiole world, and 
stressed the need to persuade both sides that the only hope of 
a peaceful solution lay in mediation. He emphasized that the 
U.S. Government was giving full support to the United Nations 
in these efforts, and that it took the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950 very seriously.” 

At the request of the U.S. representative, the Security 
Council met on March 26 to consider a U.S. resolution which 
proposed, “ as a matter of urgent concern,” (a) that the U.N. 
Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) should visit the Middle 
East to confer with Arab and Israeli leaders, and also with 
General Burns, the head of the U.N. Truce Supervisory 
Organization ; (b) that he should conduct an on-the-spot 

survey of methods of relieving tension and strengthenmg the 
trace "supervision machinery; and (c) that he should report 
to the Security Council within a month of the adoption of the 
resolution. The resolution described the situation in the Middle 
East as “ such that its continuance is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (XJ.S.A ), who presented the resolution, pointed 
out that the Security Council had had the Palestine question on its 
agenda on 90 occasions during the past seven years Although there 
bad been no further outbreak of war since 1947, and the U.N bad 
been an indispensable factor m preventing renewed hostilities, the 
present situation was so alarming that the U.N. should exercise its 
full authority to deal with “ the present ominous drift.” ** The 
United States,” he declared, heheves that in the first instance 
U.N efforts should be concentrated upon full compliance with 
axmistioe agreements by Israel and the Arab States, and on the 
carrying out in detail of the Security Oouncil’a resolutions of March 30, 
1955, Sept. 8, 1955, and Jan. 19, 1956.” 

The U.S. resolution was supported by Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.), 
M. Herve Alphand (Prance), and the Austrahan and Peruvian 
members. The Persian representative, however, asked that the 
debate should be formally adjourned so that the countries most 
eoncemed could have tune to consider the implications of the 
resolution and to give their views to the Security Council (Requests 
had been received from Israel, Egypt, J ordan, Syria, and the Lebanon 
to take part in the Councirs discussions ] The adjournment was 
supported by the representatives of the USSR (M. Sobolev), 
Yugoslavia, and Cuba, and the debate was accordingly adjourned 
by Sir Pierson Dixon (chairman during March) to enable Israel and 
the four Arab countries to be present durmg the discussions. 

When the Security Council reassembled on April 3, M. Sobolev 
accused the Western Powers of planning armed intervention in the 
Middle East in violation of the sovereign rights of the Arab States, 
and declared that no decisions on Palestine could he taken outside 
the U.N., or without the consent of the parties concerned. He 
asserted that the Ambassadorial talks in Washington had led to a 
worsening of the situation, condemned M. Pineau’s proposal for a 
tripartite conference of the Western Powers on the Middle East (see 
below), and denounced the despatch of U S, Miarine reinforcements 
to the Mediterranean (see 14801 B) as a factor which would aggravate 
the situation, M. Sobolev moved several amendments to the U.S. 
resolution (notably in connexion with the wording), one of which 
sought to describe the position in the Middle East as ” unsatis- 
factory ” and not as constituting a threat to the peace and security 


of the area. He also asked the Security Council to rule that any 
proposals made by Dr. Hammarskjold to reduce tension should be 
agreed upon beforehand by the ilrab States and Israel. 

The British, U.S. and French representatives repudiated the 
allt^ations made by M. Sobolev, Sir Pierson Dixon eommentmg that 
it was unfortunate that the Soviet representative, alone among the 
members of the Security Coimcil, had seen fit to criticize the 
** immediate and practical scope ” of the U.S. resolution Mr. Cabot 
Lodge denied that the U.S.A. had taken any measures which could 
possibly exacerbate the situation m the Middle East , declared that 
the Soviet amendments were “ not necessary or particularly desir- 
able ” ; and emphasized that the U.S. resolution was designed to 
enable Dr. Hammarskjold to carry out his discussions ^vlth the 
parties concerned ** entirely withm the framework of the armistice 
agreements.” The Arab and Israeh representatives welcomed the 
U.S. initiative and assured Dr. Hammarskjold of their co-operation 
in his proposed mission. 

After rejecting the Soviet amendments on April 4, the Security 
Council unammously adopted the origmal U.S resolution, which was 
supported by M. Sobolev despite Jus earlier cnticisma , he stated 
that he would now vote for the resolution because it hud been 
“accepted by the mterested parties.” 

Immediately after the vote, Dr. Hammarskjold accepted 
the mission entrusted to him by the Security Council, asked 
for co-operation by ail the parties concerned, and appealed to 
them to exercise restraint. He left New York for the Middle 
East on April 8, had consultations m Rome the following day 
with Mr. Henry Vigier (political adviser to General Bums) and 
Mr. Laboiiisse (head of the U.N. Relief and "Works Agency in 
Palestine), and flew to Beirut on April 10. I-ater the same day 
he flew to Lydda (Israel), where he met General Bums and 
senior officials of the Israeh Foreign Ministry, and m tlie 
evenmg went on to Cairo with General Burns. On April 11 
Dr. Hammarskjold had discussions with Colonel Nasser, at 
which Dr. Faw’zi (the Egyptian Foreign Minister) and General 
Burns were also present. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Earlier Visit to Middle East. 

During lus world tour, undertaken after the end of the 10th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly, Dr. Hammarskjold had 
visited the Middle Eastern capitals durmg the last week of 
January for discussions with the Prime Ministers of Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, and Syria, and also with General 
Bums. After his talks m Cairo with Colonel Nasser (Jan. 23) 
he informed Mr. Ben-Gurion in Jerusalem on the following day 
that Egypt had accepted three proposals put fonvard by him 
(Dr. Hammarskjold) for reducing tension m the demilitarized 
zone at El Auja, on the Egyptian-Israeli border (see page 
14526). The Government of Israel had already accented these 
proposals on Jan. 4, on winch date a formal notification had 
been sent to General Burns. 

The U.N. Truce Supervisory Organization gave the following 
details on Jan. 24 of the Secretary-GeneraFs proposals as 
accepted by Egypt and Israel : 

(1) Egypt had agreed that U N. observers sbould mark the limits 
of the demilitarized zone at El Auja, wherever such marking was 
required 

(2) Egypt had already withdrawn Egyptian personnel and obstacles 
from the demilitarized zone. Should a U.N. survey disclose any 
minor encroachments, these would be removed at once. 

(3) The third proposal related to the removal by Israel of military 
forces, obstacles, and mines from the zone. 

Soviet Warning against Despatch of U.S. and 
British Troops to Middle East. - U.S. and British 
Reaffirmation of Tripartite Declaration. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry issued a statement on Feb. 13 
declaring that the despatch of U.S. and British troops to the 
Middle East would be “ a gross violation, of the U.N, Charter ” 
and would “ create a threat to peace in that area.” The 
statement was worded as follows . 

“ Certoin joint measures are envisaged m the statement of President 
Eisenhower and the British Prime Minister published on Feb. 1, 1956. 
. The participants in the Wasliington conference affirm that the 
measures they have proposed with regard to the countries of the 
Near and Middle East are caused by the state of tension in the 
relations between Israel and her Arab neighbours. At the same time 
they try to present the case m such a way as if the Tnpartite 
Declaration of the U S.A , Britain, and France of May 25, 1950, 
enabled them to undertake mdependent action outside the framework 
of the Umted Nations. . . . 

“It is not the first time that efforts have been made to impose on 
countries of the Near and Middle East the will of certain foreign cirijles 
whose interests are alien to the national aspirations of the peoples 
of that area. Not without reason, the peoples of these countnes 
connect these actions of the Western Powers with the aspirations of 
the oil monopolies to use the oil wealth of this area in the interests 
of their own enrichment, disregarding the interests of the peoples 
of those States. . . 
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After denoimcmg the notorious Baghdad Pact,” and ahegmg 
that the Western Powers were ainung at the creation of a ** new 
rmhtary bloc ” m the Middle East, the Soviet declaration contmned : 
“ The Washington statement alleges that its participants desire the 
settlement of the dispute between Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
This would be a good thing, were it true But m that ease why have 
these decisions been adopted without the participation of the countries 
concerned, and behind their backs'* The known facts show that there 
IS a clear discrepancy between such statements and certam actions 
of the Western Powers m relation to the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. Moreover, there have been frequent reports of late 
that certam States intend to move their armed forces into the 
above-mentioned areas. These reports have not been demed. . . . 
The movement of troops mto the countries of the Near and Middle 
East would represent an act contrary to the interest of strengthening 
peace, would create dangerous friction and tension m the area, and 
would make even more difficult the possibility of settlmg disputed 
issues between the countnes of this area . . . 

‘‘Any action leading to comphcations m the Near and Middle East, 
and to increased tension in that area, is bound to be the subject of 
legitimate concern on the part of the Soviet Government. Such an 
act as the despatch of foreign troops to the countries of the Near and 
Middle East, without the consent of the mterested States and 
without the sanction of the U N Security Council, would be a gross 
violation of the XJ N Charter and of the sovereignty of a number of 
countries. The Umted Nations cannot disregard actions mvolving 
the countries of the Near and the Middle East which would be 
prejudicial to their national mdependence and create a threat to 
peace in that area.” 

The XJ.S. State Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) 
described the Soviet statement as “ propaganda.” He denied 
that the Western Powers were planning to send troops to the 
Middle East ; emphasized that they were concentratmg on 
diplomatic efforts to relax the tension between Israel and the 
Arab countries ; and pointed out that under the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, intervention could only take place when 
an act of aggression had been committed. WTulst the U.S.A , 
Britain, and France were anxious to work as far as possible 
through the Umted Nations, they would not permit a Soviet 
veto to paralyse the U.N., as had happened in the past, if action 
was required to restore peace in the area. 

The following statement was issued by the spokesman of 
the British Foreign Office, Sir George Young, on Feb 15 : 

“ The Washmgtou communique dealt with action which might 
have to be taken under the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. This 
declaration was designed to assist in the maintenance of peace and 
security in the area by making it clear that we should oppose the 
use of force to alter the frontiers or armistice lines resulting from the 
cease-fire of 1949 We said that we should take action both inside 
and outside the U N. in the light of the mcreased tension caused 
primarily by Soviet action. The three Powers decided in Washmgton 
that they had a duty to make it plain that the Tripartite Declaration 
means what it says. There has been no question of sendmg forces to 
Middle East countries without their consent. On the contrary, the 
purpose of the Washmgton statement . . has been to show the 
countnes concerned that, if they become the victims of an attack, 
there wiU be friends withm reach and ready to act m their support.” 

Statements by President Eisenhower and Mr. DuUes* 
-U.S. Offer to guarantee Arab-Israeli Borders. 

In a statement to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Feb. 24, Mr. Dulles said : “■ Given a solution to o^er 
related problems. President Eisenliower has indicated his 
wiUmgness to recommend that the United States join m formal 
treaty engagements to prevent or thwart any effort by either 
side to alter by force the hoimdanes between Israel \nd its 
Arab neighbours.” 

Mr Dulles said that the U.S. Government recogmzed that prior 
agreement on the borders was essential before they could be 
guaranteed. “ The present border arrangements/* he added, “ were 
not designed to be permanent frontiers m every respect A more 
permanent and agreed line is necessary In spite of conflicting claims 
and sentiments, I believe the achievement of such a line is possible, 
and the U S.A remains willing to assist m the search for a solution ” 

Emphasizing that the U.S.A did not Intend to get into an arms 
race m the Middle East, Mr, Dulles pointed out that the problem had 
been comphoated in the past six months by shipments of Soviet-bloc 
arms to that area, vuth the result that ” conditions for an arms race 
now exist as certain countries of the Middle East vie with one another 
in the purchase of military items ** After saying that it was natural 
that Israel should want to increase her military capabilities in the 
circumstances, Mr Dulles added . However, Israel, because of its 
much smaller size and population, could not win an arms race against 
Arabs having access to Soviet stock It would seem that IsraeTs 
security could be better assured, in the long run, through measures 
other than the acquisition of additional arms in circumstances which 
might exacerbate the situation ** These measures included reliance 
on the United Nations, the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, and the 
arrangements made by President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden 
for consultations with France on the Middle Bast, which together 
added up to ” a more effective deterrent than additional quantities 
of arms.” 


As regards the sale of 18 hght tanks to Saudi Arabia (see 14726 A), 
Jdr. Dulles said that the U.S Government had agreed to this dei 
because it was physically impossible for Saudi Arabian tanks to 
attack Israel across the intervening desert. The tank sale was 
therefore not contrary to the Tripartite Declaration, smee it did not 
upset the existmg arms balance between Israel and its Arab 
neighbours. He added that Saudi Arabia was the only Middle 
Eastern country which had made substantial arms purchases in 
the Umted States. 

In a further statement on April 3, Mr. Dulles said that he 
saw no immediate emergency in the Middle East requirmg any 
Congressional action to strengthen the President’s authority, 
and added that American pohey remained “ substantially 
what it was when I explained it to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee.” 

On April 9, however, foilowmg the renewed Egyptian - 
Israeh clashes in the Gaza area (see below), President Eisen- 
hower issued a statement emphasizing (1) that the U S.A. would 
give fullest support to Dr. Hammarskj old’s efforts to reduce 
tension m the Middle East, and (2) that the U.S.A., ‘‘ in 
accordance wnth its responsibilities under the U.N. Charter, 
win observe its commitments witliin constitutional means to 
oppose any aggression m the area.” The President added that 
both he and Mr. Dulles regarded the situation m the area 
“ with the utmost seriousness.” 

At an earher press conference on April 4, President Eisenhower 
had strongly denied British and U S. press reports — ^unsubstantiated 
either m London or Washington — ^that the British Government was 
exertmg pressure on the U.S Adnumstration to take a firmer hue 
in the Middle East. The President confirmed that he had exchanged 
a number of messages with Sir Anthony Eden on the Middle East 
situation, but emphasized that there had been no question of any 
“ pressure *’ from the British side. Whilst the two coimtries had 

shghtly differing viewpomts ” about Amorica*s role m the Middle 
East, particularly as regards the Baghdad Pact, his exchanges with 
Sir Anthony Eden were m no way intended to take the place of normal 
diplomatic exchanges. In reply to a question about the despatch of 
U.S Marine reinforcements to the Mediterranean, the President 
declared . “I have announced time and time again that I will 
never be guilty of any kmd of action that can be interpreted as war 
until Congress, which has the constitutional authority, says so . . . 
I am not going to order any troops into anything that can be 
interpreted as war until Congress directs it,’* 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the same day 
denying press reports that Sir Anthony Eden had written a personal 
letter to President Eisenhower urgmg him to adopt a strong anti- 
Egyptian Ime in concert with the U.K. Government. 

2VIr. Selwyn Lloyd^s Visit to Middle East. - M. Pineau^s 
Proposal for Tripartite Meeting. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, visited a 
number of Middle Eastern capitals and Delhi while on his way 
to, and returning from, a meeting of the SEATO Council held 
m Karachi on March 6-9. Before arriving m Karachi he visited 
Cairo (March 1-2) and Dellii (March 3-4), with a short four-hour 
stay in Bahrein, and after the Karachi meeting paid visits to 
Baghdad (March 9-10), Teheran (March 10-11), Ankara (March 
11-13), Jerusalem, Israeh sector (March 13-14) and Tripoli 
(March 14). Mr. Lloyd had discussions with the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of all the countries visited, returning to 
London on March 15. 

The Foreign Secretary was questioned in the House of Commons 
on March 26 by Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab.), who asked for details 
of “ the new plan which, according to the Foreign Office spokesman 
[see above], has been prepared by the British Government with a 
view to taking immediate action in the event of aggression by any 
country in the Middle East.** 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd rephed * ** So far as action by H.M Government 
is concerned, at the moment we are concerned with endeavourmg 
to keep the peace In that function the Umted Nations has an 
Important part to play As far as plana for various hypothetical 
circumstances are concerned, I do not think that these can be publicly 
aamounced. . We intend to honour in the spirit and the letter the 
appheation of the Tripartite Declaration. That, obviously, mvolves 
the preparation of various plans for various contingencies ’* 

The French Foreign Minister (M. Pmeau), after attending 
the meeting of the SEATO Council in Karachi, informed the 
National Assembly in Pans on March 22 that during liis stay 
in the Pakistani capital he had had discussions with Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Selivyn Lloyd and had proposed a three-Power meeting 
to discuss the Middle Eastern situation. 

Cairo Meeting of Egyptian, Syrian, and Saudi Arabian 

Heads of State. - King of Jordan refuses Invitation 
to Arab Summit ” Conference. 

Colonel Nasser, President Kuwatly of Syria, and King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia met m Cairo from March 6-11, together with 
the Prime Minister of Syria and the Foreign and Defence 
Ministers of the three countries. A communique published at 
the end of the conference stated that the situation in the Middle 
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East had been examined “ in all its aspects ” ; that the three 
countries were agreed on the need to “ safeguard the Arab world 
against the dangers of the cold war ” , that they were opposed 
to all ‘‘ foreign pacts ” which sacrifice Arab mterests and 
aspirations to the personal mterests of the great Powers ” ; and 
that “ comprehensive plans ” had been drawn up, “ which will be 
our shield against all eventuahties or unpleasant surprises.” 

After declaring that the talks had resulted m full identity of 
views between the three countries, and that Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia based their policies on the principles of the U N. Charter, 
respect for national sovereignty and human rights, and the resolutions 
of the Bandung Conference, the commumQU^ announced that the 
following decisions and measures had been agreed upon * 

(1) A comprehensive plan ** had been drawn up “ to safeguard 
Arab security and defend it against the dangers of Zionist aggression 
and foreign domination.** 

(2) A plan had been drawn np to eo-ordmate Arab defence plans 
in order to face any act of violence to which Israel might resort.** 
Israel was accused of pursumg an aggressive pohcy m defiance of 
the pnnciples of law and justice,** and of “ ignoring U.N. resolutions.*' 

(3) Agreement had been reached on measures “necessitated by 
the security of the Arab nations with regard to the supply of arms 
to Israel, which permits her to persist m her policy of aggression.** 

(4) Plans had been drawn up “to counteraet attempts exerted 
through the Baghdad Pact to bring pressure to bear upon Arab 
countries, thus endangering Arab umty and disumtmg the common 
Arab front at a time when the Arab countries need to be united m 
effort and pohcy ** 

(5) “ All possible support ** would be extended to Jordan “ In the 
event of any foreign pressure or Zionist aggression.’* It was added 
that the three Heads of State had “ contacted His Majesty Kling 
Hussein to convey to bim their utter and complete readiness to 
assist Jordan and stand by her side ** [see below]. 

(6) The three Heads of State had agreed “ to strengthen the ties 
binding the Arab world ’* and to “ foster co-operation between the 
Ajrab countries on the largest scale possible so as to realize purely Arab 
aims.** They had also studied “ ways and means of achieving Arab 
umty ** 

<7) It had been agreed to co-ordinate Egyptian, Syrian, and Saudi 
Arabian pohcies in the pohtical, mihtary, economic, and cultural 
fields. 

(8> The three Heads of State had discussed “ the problem arismg 
from the British occupation of the Buraimi Oasis and the Oman 
Emirate,” and had “ defined means for the ending of this dispute 
in a manner which preserves to these areas their Arab character and 
prevents any breach of their sovereignty.** 

(9) There had been an “ extensive examination of the situation 
in North Africa ** After accusmg France of “ violating the rights 
of the North African peoples,** the commxmiau6 declared that 
“ Prance must recogmze the rights of those peoples to mdependence, 
in accordance with the U N Charter and the principle that all peoples 
have the right to national self-determination.” 

Prior to the Cairo “ summit ” conference. King Hussein of 
Jordan had attempted to convene a meeting of the Heads of 
State of the Arab countries, for which purpose the Prime Minister 
of Jordan (Samir el-Rifai) and the Cluef of the Royal Cabinet 
(Bahjat Talhouni) had visited Damascus, Beirut, Baghdad, 
and Cairo towards the end of January and during the first 
fortnight of February for preliminary discussions. It was 
announced in Cairo on Feb. 11, however, that Egypt had 
refused to take part in the conference suggested by Kmg 
Hussein unless certain conditions were agreed beforehand — 
notably that Egypt should have the right to consult her allies, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, before taking part, and that the 
Baghdad Pact [of wMch Iraq is a member] should he 
unconditionally repudiated by all the Arab countries. 

As stated m the Cairo communique, the Heads of State of 
Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia contacted Kmg Hussein durmg 
their conference. It was announced in Amman on March 9, 
however, that Kmg Hussein had declined an invitation to take 
part m the conference which had been personally conveyed to 
him by the Syrian Prime Minister (Said el-Ghazzi). The Cairo 
communique made no mention of the fact that King Hussem 
had refused to take part in the “ summit ” meeting. 

The Egyptian Ambassador m Amman dehvered to Kmg Hussein 
on March 17 a personal message from Colonel Nasser and President 
Knwatly, the contents of which were not disclosed. The King’s reply 
was conveyed to Colonel Nasser on March 19 by M Talhoimi, who 
flew to Suez to see the Egyptian Prime Minister and Kmg Saud, 
and to Alexandria to see President Kuwatly. On the same day King 
Hnssem gave an interview to the Jordanian newspaper Ad-Difaa m 
wMch he emphasized that Jordan would maintain her policy of 
neutrahty, and would adhere neither to the Iraqi-Turkish pact (i e. 
the Baghdad Pact) nor to the Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian pacts, 
but would ** always endeavour to strengthen co-operation and union 
between the Arab countries.** The King said that the recent changes 
in the Arab Legion (see 14737 A) would have “ no effect whatsoever ** 
on Anglo- Jordanian relations, and that Jordan would continue to 
fulfil, her obligations to Britain as Jong as the Anglo- Jordanian treaty 
remained in existence. 


King Hussein^s Meetings with King of Iraq and 
President of Syria. 

King Hussein of Jordan and King Faisal of Iraq, accompanied 
by their Prime Mimsters, met on March 14 at an oil-pipeline 
station on the Iraqi-Jordanian frontier. A communique said 
that the discussions, conducted m an atmosphere of complete 
fraternal understanding,” had dealt vnth “ matters of interest 
to both coxmtnes m particular and Arab affairs m general.” 

On April 9 Kmg Hussein arrived in Damascus for a three-day 
visit during which he had discussions with President Kuwatly. 
It was announced in Amman and Damascus on April 12 
(1) that Jordan and Syria had agreed to co-ordinate their 
defensive plans and ensure militarj^ co-operation to repulse 
any attack that might be made by Israel ; (2) that they would 
attempt to brmg about the complete co-ordination of Arab 
military plans and defensive forces ; (3) that both countries 
were opposed to joining any ‘‘ foreign pacts ” ; and (4) that 
they had agreed to work for closer economic and cultural 
co-operation. 

Iraqi Protest to Egypt, - General Nuri’s Criticisms 
of Colonel Nasser. 

An Iraqi Government spokesman stated on March 15 that a 
protest would be made to Egypt at the fact that the com- 
munique issued by the three Heads of State [i.e. Colonel Nasser, 
President Kuwatly, and King Saud] had purported to speak 
for all the Arab countries. The spokesman added that the 
Iraqi view was shared by the Lebanon. 

The Prime Minister of Iraq (General Nuri es-Said) gave an 
interview on March 30 to the Special Correspondent of the 
Datly Telegraph m Baghdad, Mr. Anthony Mann, in which he 
strongly criticized Colonel Nasser’s pretensions to leadership 
of the Arab world, refuted the Egyptian attacks on the Baghdad 
Pact, and accused Saudi Arabia, as well as Egypt, of strivmg 
to subvert the Iraqi Government. 

General Nun stressed that the Baghdad Pact, far from injTiring 
Arab mterests, was m fact a valuable shield for tbem, smoe it con- 
stituted a ” defence against the Communist danger from within and 
without.** After refuting Colonel Nasser’s “ baseless attacks ’* against 
the Baghdad Pact, and reaffirming Iraq's support for the pact, he 
declared . “ The trouble about Nasser is that he wants to shine as 
the leader of all the Arabs. His opposition to the Baghdad Pact 
dates only from the moment when he thought it might interfere with 
his personal ambition. Earher he actually discussed with me the 
possibility of Egyptian adherence on a perfectly friendly basis ” 

The Iraqi Prime Minister oontmued . “ Cairo radio bombards us 
contmuously with its ‘ Voice of the Arabs * programme, which is foil 
of threats against me and abuse of Iraq. Fortimately it doesn’t have 
much effect, because people can look out of the window and see that 
the streets are not runmng with blood, in spite of what Cairo tells 
them. At the same time Saudi Arabia does its best to undermine os 
by pouring in large sums of money to buy tbe support of mdividuals. 
This 18 ridiculous ; we have no quarrel with the Saudis. The fact is 
that the Saudis still think that they are conducting a Sherifian tribal 
feud of a past generation. [The Saudi royal family nourishes a 
traditional vendetta agamst the Hashemite dynasty, to which both 
King Faisal and Kmg Hussem belong 1 . . In fact, Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabian, pohcy encourages Communist elements in the Arab world, 
together with so-called nationalists who m effect follow the Com- 
munist Ime. In Iraq we now have oil revenues which enable us to 
combat domestic Communism by an enlightened pohcy of develop- 
ment, construction, education, and improvement of health and living 
standards *’ 

General Nuri said that the earlier plan for a “ Fertile Crescent ** 
union of Iraq, Syria, and Jordan was no longer under serious dis- 
cussion “ Before we can consider that plan,** he added, we must 
first deal with the question of Israel, and secondly with that of 
Communism, in the Arab world. . . .If the West wants to solve the 
problem of Colonel Nasser, let it flirst solve the problem of Israel. 
The one will foEow automaticaEy from the other.** 

Colonel Nasser on Anglo-Egyptian Relations. - 
Denunciation of Baghdad Pact. 

Colonel Nasser gave an interview on March 24 to the Cairo 
correspondents of The Observer and the Sundety Times in which 
he declared that Egypt was not opposed to British interests 
in the Middle East, but in which he reiterated Egypt’s opposi- 
tion to the Baghdad Pact and accused Britain of continuing 
to regard the Middle East as a “ sphere of influence.” 

Colonel Nasser spoke as follows, as quoted by the Observer corres- 
pondent (Mr. Tom Little) : I am not opposed to Bntish interests- 
There are many interests which the British and the Arabs have in 
common, and we should attempt to further them. For example, both 
Arabs and British benefit from the oilfields. We should work for 
our mutual interests. There is no room for hate between us, and 
without hate Britain wlU not attempt to destroy my interests Bm I 
wfll not attempt to destroy hers. But I believe that by attempting 
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to keep tMs area as a sphere of infinence, Britain will lose her real 
interests — do damage to herself. For that matter we are not opposed 
to the Northern Tier defence system [i e the Baghdad Pact] as long 
as it IS outside the Arab bloc. 

** Aiter the Baghdad Pact was signed we asked Britam not to 
Spring any more surprises, and when mformed that Pakistan was 
gomg to jom we raised no objections. Nor did we oppose Britain’s 
adherence — ^we did not regard this as our affair. Britain did not keep 
her promise when it came to J ordan. She did not tell us of the mission 
of General Templer, and we were forced to fight against aU efforts 
to bring Jordan into the pact If Jordan had joined, Syria would 
have been cut off, pressure would have been put npon her to jom, 
and eventually Egypt would have been left alone to face IsraeL 
... I was to be isolated m this area hy British pohcy and was refused 
arms while Israel armed herself. I was told to look to the Umted 
Nations and the Tripartite Declaration, hut frankly I have no faith 
in them. The whole situation could he turned upside down before 
either of them took any action. ...” 

Colonel Nasser said that he had asked every British Foreign 
Secretary he had met, including Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, for a statement 
of Britain’s pohcy m the Middle East, but had never received a 
“comprehensive reply” As a result, Egypt herself could only 
“ react to the activities of Britain.” B[e contmued : 

“ This means that the great opportunity for Anglo- Arab relations 
created by the Ajiglo-Eg 3 rptian agreement an October, 1954, has 
been thrown away There was a brief honeymoon, and then Britain 
plunged into the Baghdad Pact plan which she knew in advance was 
in our opmion a threat to our vital interests It was also against the 
genuine desires of the Arabs. Any pohcy in this area must recognize 
nationalism, its historical background and psychological condition. 
Arabs are no longer able to accept themselves as a tail to British 
policy, and that is how they would regard it if we ah sat round the 
table with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd or Sir Anthony Eden Arabs would he 
convinced the policy came from London, and this is no longer 
acceptable to them. It must be recalled that the Northern Tier . . . 
will not have any value if the internal front collapses. It is the 
mtemal front which will defend the genume interests not only of the 
Arabs but of Bntam herself. That is why the Arabs must have their 
own regional organization and base their policy on the strengthening 
of the Arab collective security pact. 

“ This view of the mtemal situation is at the core of my policy, 
for it seems to me more important than the danger of world war 
whereon Britain bases her defence requirements. I may be wrong, 
but I do not expect world war. Nuclear weapons bave changed the 
entire picture. . . . As I see it, war will from now on he different It 
will he fought on the internal fronts of all countries In this area 
it will use nationalism as a weapon, and we — ^the leaders of the area 
— ^must lead the nationahsts and build a stable future ou them 
That 18 what we are doing in Egypt, and as a result we have taken 
the weapon out of the hands of Gommumsm. Commmaism is only 
dangerous when it can exploit the mass opmion of nationalism. 
There are about 5,000 Communists in Egypt, but we have taken the 
leadership of nationalism away from them Compare this situation 
with 1952, when small Communist groups brought about riots and 
the burning of Cairo People say there is dictatorship in Egypt, 
hut this is not so I want to lead the people, not suppress them. 
British policy — if successful — ^would make it impossible to lead the 
people. They would rise up agamst us all.” 

British Reply to Colonel Nasser« - Egyptian Press 
Attacks on Britam, 

The British Forei^ Office issued a statement on March 25 
in reply to the interview given by Colonel Nasser to the Observer 
and Sunday Times correspondents. 

After commenting that Colonel Nasser’s proclaimed desire for 
friendly Anglo-Egyptiaa relations had been jeopardized hy recent 
Egyptian acts and pohoies, the statement contmued : “ Unfortun- 
ately, in spite of the Sudan agreement, the treaty over the Suez base, 
the offer of British help for the Aswan Dam, and consistent British 
efforts to establish better relations, Egypt has not ceased from 
propaganda directed agamst Britam and Governments in treaty 
relations with Britam. Such conduct has extended to areas where 
Egypt has no direct interests, for example, East Africa. So long as 
it contmues it is difficult to see how there can he hope for improve- 
ment in Anglo-Egyptian relations, or for the friendship which 
Colonel Nasser says that he desires, and which the British Govern- 
ment desires. 

“ Colonel Nasser referred to the Baghdad Pact. Britain stands 
jSirmly hy the pact. It began as a treaty between Turkey and Iraq. 
It is now an alliance between five independent sovereign States on 
a basis of complete equality. It is concerned not only with military 
security hut also with the development of the economic resources 
of its members and the raismg of their standards of Hvlng. 

“ With regard to further membership of the pact, BC-M. Government 
has no Intention of brmgmg pressure to hear on other States to join. 
The decision must remain a matter for the free choice of each country. 
But to prevent States from joining the pact is a denial of the right 
of independent governments to be the judges of the mterests of their 
peoples. No^one has the right to exercise a veto of that nature.” 

The reference in the Foreign Office’s statement to East Africa 
related to the anti-British propaganda which had been broadcast 
by Cairo radio during the past 18 months to Kenya and 
Zanzibar, both in Swahili and Arabic, and which had been the 
subject of a number of British protests (see 18695 A). 


Allegations by the Cairo newspaper Al AJcTthar that the British 
authorities had “ mistranslated ” or “ forged ” the transcripts of 
these broadcasts were refuted on March 30 by tbe British Embassy in 
Cairo, which recalled that six official protests had been made to the 
Egyptian Government on the matter. The Embassy pointed ont 
that five of the protests had been based on B B.C. monitoring reports ; 
that mvestigations had shown that the translations were accurate ; 
and that the sixth protest was based on “ official reports ” which 
were being further examined. 

Al Qoumhouria^ the official organ of the Egyptian Government, 
published ou Apnl 2 a violently anti-British article hy Colonel Anwaz 
Sadat, Minister of State and a leading member of the Egyptian 
Bevolutionary Council Writing of so-called British “ atrocities ” 
in the Arab countries, Colonel Sadat said inter aim that British 
forces had “killed and looted” in the Buraimi Oasis, and that General 
Glubb had “ killed the martyrs of Jordan.” 

Arab-Israeli Border Tension, - New Clashes in Gaza 
Area. - Egyptian Commando Raids into Israel. 

Further incidents on the borders between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours, particularly on the Egyptian-Israeli border, 
occurred on vanous occasions in March and durmg the first 
week of April, culmmatmg in a heavy exchange of artillery 
fire in the Gaza area. Tension was also caused by an increase 
in ambushes and sabotage carried out by Egyptian fedayeen 
(irregulars) deep inside Israeli terntory. 

Egypt-Israel Border. The Israeli Government asked the U.N. 
Truce Supervisory Organization on March 11 to investigate Egyptian 
mihtary concentrations in the “ Gaza strip ” and northern Sinai, 
alleging that the number of Egyptian troops concentrated in these 
areas was far in excess of Egypt’s defence needs At the same time 
Israel lodged a protest with the Egyptian-Israeli mixed armistice 
commission, alleging heavy Egyptian troop concentrations just 
south of the Gaza demilitarized zone An earlier Israeli protest had 
been lodged with the commission in connexion with an Incident on 
March 6 m which an Israeli and an Egyptian soldier had been killed, 
and two Egyptians captured, one mile inside Israeli territory The 
Israeh was killed when his jeep struck a land-mine placed hy an 
Egyptian saboteur, who was himself shot dead while trying to escape 
across the border 

Heavy exchanges of artillery fire, lasting several hours, occurred 
m the Gaza area on April 5, during wMch Israeli artillery shelled 
Gaza, Khan Yums, and Ben* el-BaUah whilst Egyptian artillery 
shelled Kissufim, Nahal Oz, and other Israeli settlements. Each 
side gave oonflictmg accounts of the incidents, the Egyptians 
allegmg that Israeh batteries had begun to shell Gaza and the other 
townships, and the Israelis allegmg that the Egyptians had first 
bombarded the frontier settlements with heavy mortars, after which 
retahatory fire had been opened from the Israeli side The casualties 
in Gaza — the heaviest since the Palestine War — were officially 
reported by General Burns to the U.N. as four Egyptian soldiers 
killed and four wounded and 55 civihans killed (including 15 women 
and 10 children) and 102 wounded. On the Israeh side the casualties 
were given as four civilians killed and two soldiers wounded. The 
Egyptian authorities stated that all the civilians killed m Gaza were 
Palestme Arabs, and alleged that Israeli shells had fallen in the 
crowded market-place of the town. Both Egypt and Israel made 
strong representations to the U.N. Truce Supervisory Organization, 
each accusing the other of having first opened fire. A cease-fire 
came into effect at 7 p m. ou April 5 at the intervention of General 
Bums, who had called upon both sides to cease hostilities hy mldmght. 
Further artillery exchanges occurred in the EZissufim area for about 
an hour the next morning, but ended after intervention by tbe 
Egypitian-Israell mixed armistice commission. 

BrSTOtian fadayeen units, operatmg in small groups of a few men 
eaob, penetrated deeply mto Israeli territory durmg the mght of 
April 7-8 to carry out sabotage activities in the Askalon, Faluja, 
and Beersheha areas. Two Israeli women were lolled when grenades 
were thrown into isolated houses, two men were lolled and seven 
injured when vehicles were ambushed, several oars were set on fire 
and destroyed, and considerable damage was done to water installa- 
tions. Israeh security forces were deployed over a wide area to round 
up the fedayeen groups “ dead or alive,” nme Egyptian in-egulars 
being killed in three clashes with Israeh troops on April 9. One of 
the clashes occurred near the “ Gaza strip,” the second among orange 
groves between Askalon and Behovoth, and the third near Lachlsh. 
A captured raider said that the fedayeen groups had been trained in 
Egypt, that they were under the command of the Egyptian military 
authorities at Gaza, and that they had instructions to kill Israelis, 
blow up bridges and installations, mine roads, and shoot up passing 
traffic. He added that they had been instructed to return to Gaza 
on the completion of thek mission, or, if that were too difficult, to 
make their way to Jordanian territory. 

Two more Egyptian fedayeen were killed and one captured on the 
following night, when sabotage attacks were made on the railway 
running from Beersheha to Tel- Aviv. On April 11, in the deepest 
penetration yet made into Israeli territory, fedayeen ambushed a bus 
10 miles from Tel-Aviv, wounding six passengers, and broke into 
the synagogue of an agricultural college in the vicinity, where they 
opened fire on 30 youths at prayer. Three of the youths were killed 
(including a 13-year-old hoy) and five wounded, and a teacher was 
also seriously wounded and died later. 

Cairo radio announced on the following day that fedayeen groups 
operating in Israel had returned to their bases after having carried 
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out 50 atta-cks “ in revenue for tlie Israeli attacks on civ ilians at 
Gaza.” It was claimed that a heayy toll of life had been taken of 
the “ enemy,” and much material damage done, for the loss of 10 
fedayem killed, out of a total of 300. 

An air combat between four EgjTptian and two Israeli planes 
occurred on April 12. The Israeli authorities stated that the Egyptian 
planes had been intercepted over Israeh territory south of Beersheba, 
that one of them (a Vampire jet) had been shot down m flames, the 
pilot being wounded, and that the others had flown back across the 
frontier, the two Israeh machines returning safely to base. The 
Egyptian Tersion of the incident said that the clash had taken place 
over the border, that an Israeh machme of the French Ouragan type 
had been shot down, and that an Egyptian plane had made a forced 
landing.** 

The Israeh Government made two strong protests to the U N. 
Security Council on April 10-11 drawing attention to the numerous 
Egyptian violations of Israeh territory during the preceding week. 

Israel-Syria Border. Two Israeli pohcemen were killed on March 4, 
and two others reported missing, when Syrian troops fired on pohce 
patrol vessels near the north-eastern shore of Lake Tiberias (the Sea of 
Gahlee). The Syrian authorities claimed that they had repulsed an 
attempted Israeh landing “ for espionage and subversive action,” 
whilst the Israeh authorities said that the Syrians had dehberately 
opened fire after one of the vessels had gone aground and the other 
had gone to its assistance ALfter mtervention by U N. observers, the 
Syrians returned the captured vessel to the Israeh authorities, 
together with the bodies of the two men killed, but without the 
two wounded men. 

A further mcident occurred on March 5 when an aircraft of the 
Israeh Air Force was forced down on the Israeh side of the border 
by Syrian machme-gun fire, the pilot hemg woxmded. A strong 
Israeh protest was made to the U N. at these mcidents, which were 
described as “ wanton acts of aggression ** by the Syrian armed forces. 

Israel- Jordan Border. Armed Jordanians penetrated into Israeh 
territory on March 10-12, kiUmg an Israeli policeman and wounding 
two others at the village of Karkur (which hes half m Israel and half 
m Jordan), and killing a settler four miles inside Israeh territory ; 
one Jordaman was killed, the others fleemg across the frontier. 

Israeli-Syrian Exchange of Prisoners. An exchange of prisoners 
was carried out on March 30, xmder XJ N. supervision, at the Bnot 
Yaakov (Daughters of Jacob) Bridge across the Jordan River, on 
the Israeh-Syrian border. The Syrian group comprised 35 soldiers 
and six civilians, most of whom had been captured ou Dec. 12, 1955, 
when Israeh Army umts crossed mto S 3 u:ian territory to destroy gun 
positions threatening Israeh fishermen on the Sea of Galilee, whilst 
the Israeh group comprised four soldiers who had been captured by 
the Syrians on Dec. 8, 1954, and one oivihan. (A fifth Israeh soldier 
captured at the time had committed suicide m his prison cell ) 
Negotiations for the exchange of prisoners had been m progress for 
over a year. 

Egj^tian and Israeli Pledges to comply with 
Armistice Agreement. 

It was announced on April 12 by Mr. Cabot Lodge (president 
of the Security Council durmg Apnl) that both Colonel Nasser 
and Mr. Ben-Gurion had assured Dr. Hammarskjold that 
their Governments would unconditionally comply with the 
provisions of the Palestine armistice agreement prohibiting 
either side from resorting to warlike actions, whilst at the 
same time reserving the right of their Governments to act 
in self-defence. 

Mr. Lodge circulated to the Security Council the texts of six 
communications which had been exchanged durmg the previous four 
days between Dr. Hammarskjold, on the one hand, and Colonel 
Nasser and Mr. Ben-Gurion, on the other, regarding the observance 
by Egypt and Israel of that section of the armistice agreement 
prohibiting ” any warlike or hostile act agamst the military or para- 
military forces of the other party, or against civilians m territory 
under the control of that party.** In his letters to the Egyptian and 
Israeli Prime Mimsters (dated April 4) Dr. Hammarskjold expressed 
his deep concern at the recent deterioration of the situation in the 
Gaza area, drew attention to “ the vital need of breaking the present 
chain of action and reaction,** and asked both sides to comply 
strictly with the relevant provisions of the armistice agreement. The 
above-mentioned assurances were given by Colonel Nasser and Mr. 
Ben-Gurion in reply to these letters. 

Following the Egyptian fedayeen raids into Israel, Mr Ben-Gurion 
sent another letter to Dr. Hammarskjold on April 12 pomtmg out 
that ** a series of murderous attacks perpetrated by Egyptian gangs 
deep inside our territory ’* had taken place smoe Colonel Nasser*s 
earlier assurances to observe the armistice agreement. He asked 
what assurance Colonel Nasser had given “ to put an end to the 
activities of sabotage and murder gangs and to refrain from aB other 
acts of aggression and violence.** 

Soviet Training of Egyptian Troops in Poland. 

Reports that a number of Egyptian officers and n.c.o.s 
(variously reported at between 200 and 000 ) were being trained 
at Soviet bases in Poland were confirmed on March 28 by the 
British Foreign Office, which also stated that Czechoslovak 
military personnel were training military forces in Egypt. 
The U.S. State Department spokesman also said that reports 
had been received that Soviet instructors were trai^g 
Egyptian troops in Poland. It was stated in The Times 


(March 24) that the training was taking place in the Hel 
peninsula (near Gdynia) and that Polish ports had been used 
for some considerable time for the shipment of Czechoslovak 
arms to Egypt. 

Israeli Defence Measures. - Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Statement. 

Mr. David Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, em- 
phasized m the Knesset on March 6 that Israel would in no 
circumstances launch a ‘‘ preventive ” war, but added tl^t 
she would contmue to build up her defences and would give 
a good account of herself if attacked. He beheved that war 
could be prevented, but said that if it broke out the “ moral 
responsibility ” would rest upon the Soviet Union, which had 
supphed arms to Egypt with full knowledge of the purpose 
for which Egypt wanted them, whilst “ judicial responsibihty ” 
would rest upon the Umted States, which had so far refused 
arms to Israel. 

Air. Ben-Gnrion’s statement was made at the end of a debate in 
whicb the Nationalist party (JELeruth) had moved a motion of no- 
confidence m the Government and had attacked it for remaining 
gmescent while Egypt was rearming — a pohcy which, it was alleged, 
had bronght Israel ** to the brmk of the abyss ** and confronted her 
with destruction. The no-confidence motion was defeated by 66 votes 
to 13, with the General Zionist (Conservative), Agadath Israel 
(Orthodox) and Communist depnties ahstaming. 

In a speech on Feb. 21 to the Histadruth (the General 
Confederation of Labour) Mr. Ben-Gurion had called for 150,000 
volunteers to dig air-raid shelters, erect fortifications, and 
reinforce the defences of the frontier settlements m the border 
areas. The volunteers were asked to give six days^ work for 
these purposes. 

U.S. Refusal of Arms to IsraeL - Resumption of 
Canadian Arms Shipments to IsraeL 

Although Israel had made a number of requests to the 
U.S.A. for the supply of arms to balance those received by 
Egypt from Co mm unist sources, the Press Secretary at the 
A^^hite House (Mr. Hagerty) indicated on April 2 that President 
Eisenhower had decided to take no action on these requests 
for the time being. Mr. Hagerty pomted out that this decision 
represented no change in the pohcy which the U.S. Government 
had maintamed smce Israel made her ongmal request for 
American arms m November last. The New York Times and 
other U.S. newspapers commented that the Admimstration 
was apparently reluctant to send appreciable quantities of 
arms to Israel for fear of precipitating an arms race m the 
Middle East. 

The Prime Munster of Canada (Mr. St. Laurent) informed 
the Federal House of Commons on March 16 that the Canadian 
Government had approved the shipment to Israel of 1,754 
rounds of 25-pdr. ammunition, valued at approximately 
$30,600 ; spare parts for Sherman tanks, valued at $136,300 ; 
and certain electromc equipment. 

Mr. St. Laurent explamed that the Canadian Cahmet had approved 
the resumption of arms shipments to Israel because, although basic 
tensions remained, it was felt that there had been some easing of 
the situation smce the dismissal of General Glubh and the recent 
Israeh-Syrian clashes on Lake Tiberias. Moreover, talks were m 
progress as to how the U.N could intervene effectively to bring about 
a solution to the Middle Bast problem. 

The French Foreign Mmistry announced on March 6 that 
Israel had ordered “ certam anti-tank weapons ” from private 
French arms manufacturers. No details were given, but reports 
in the French press said that the weapons were guided missiles 
claimed to be capable of knocking out the heaviest tanks. 
(Tmies - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer - 
New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Middle East, 14643 A; Arms Shipments 

to Middle East, 14726 A.) 

A- SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — Territorial Capital 
to remain in Salisbury. 

The Southern Rhodesian Parliament decided on Dec. 2, 1955, 
tliat the territorial capital should remain in Salisbury. The 
voting on the resolution (wluch was moved by the Prime 
Mmister, Mr. Garfield Todd) was 17 to 10, an amendment by 
Mr. J. M. Macdonald (United Rhodesia Party) that the question 
of siting the capital he decided by a referendum being defeated 
by an identical majority The decision constituted a reversal 
of an earlier one (Sept. 80, 1953) laying down that if the capital 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were to be set 
up at Sahsbury, the territorial capital should not be sited 
mthin 100 miles of that city.— (Federal Information Dept., 
Salisbury) ^rev# rep. Federal Capit^ 14333 B ; Terri- 
torial Capita I33S3 AO 
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A* UNITED KINGDOM. — Revenue and Expenditure 
Returns, I 955 - 56 * - The Floating Debt. 

Exchequer returns for the financial year 1955-56, published 
on April 1, showed an Ordinary Budget surplus (after charging 
Sinking Funds of £36,489,125) of £397,102,092 ; this com- 
pared with a surplus of £148,275,000 estimated by Mr. Butler 
(the former Chancellor of the Exchequer) m his Budget speech. 
Net capital expenditure ‘‘ below the Ime ” (i.e., excluded 
from the Ordinary Budget) amounted to £537,979,000, as 
agamst Mr. Butler’s estimate of £584,000,000, so that there 
was an “ overall ” deficit of £140,876,908 instead of the 
estimated £435,725,000, or £515,000,000 after taking into 
account Supplementary Estimates. 

The following table ^ves the actual returns for the year, 
the 1955-56 Budget estimates, and the returns for the year 
1954-55. 


Expenditure 

£ 

4,496,040,472t 
4, 561,875, OOOJ 
4,304,725,81011 


Revenue 
£ 

1955-56 Actual* . . . . 4,893,142,564 

Budget Estimate . . 4,710,150,000 

1954-55 Actual § .. .. 4,737,892,404 

* Bxcluduig self -"balancing revemie and expenditure amounting 
to £267,265,000, i.e., £264,900,000 for the Post Oflace and £2,365,000 
for mcome-tax deducted from post-wao: refunds of excess profits tax. 
t Including Sinking Funds of £36,489,125. $ This was subsequently 
mcreased to £4,656,433,000 by Supplementary Estimates totalling 
£94,558,000, excluding £5,750,000 for additional Post Office expendi- 
ture which was transferred to self-balancing expenditure § Excluding 
self-balancing revenue and expenditure amounting to £248,786,000, 
i.e , £243,600,000 for the Post Office and £5,186,000 for mcome-tax 
deducted from post-war refunds of excess profits tax jj Includmg 
Sinking Funds of £36,067,202. 

Details of the various revenue items were as follows : 



Year ending 
March 31, 1956 

Year endmg 
March 31, 1955 

or 

Decrease ( —) 

Inoome-tax 

£ 

1,942,902,000 

£ 

1,892,965,000 

+ 

£ 

49,937,000 

Surtax 

138,600,000 

134,700,000 

+ 

3,900,000 

Death Duties 

175,700,000 

187,900,000 

— 

12,200,000 

Stamps 

70,600,000 

75,100,000 


4,500,000 

Profits Tax and Ex- 
cess Profits Tax . . 

192,500,000 

172,800,000 

+ 

19.700,000 

Excess Profits Levy 

18,450,000 

76,500,000 


58,050,000 

Other Inland Revenue 
Duties 

770,000 

1,280,000 


510,000 

Customs 

1,148,598,000 

1,100,049,000 

+ 

48,549,000 

Excise 

864,511,000 

771,637,000 


92,874,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties 

86,987,000 

78,980,000 

+ 

8,007,000 

Post Office (net) 

— . 

5,100,000 


5,100,000 

Broadcast Receiving 
Licences 

25,800,000 

22,300,000 

+ 

3,500,000 

Receipts from Sundry 
Loans 

29,857,743 

23,023,559 

+ 

6,834,184 

Miscellaneous 

197,866,821 

195,557,845 

+ 

2,308,976 

Total Ord Revenue. 

4,893,142,564 

4,737,892,404 

+ 153,250,160 


Of the Inland Revenue items exceeding the Budget estimates. 
Income-tax yielded £65,500,000 more, Surtax £2,600,000 more, and 
Profits Tax and Excess Profits Tax £12,500,000 more. Death Duties 
brought £9,300,000 less than estimated, Stamps £3,400,000 less. 
Excess Profits Levy £6,550,000 less, and other Revenue Duties 
£230,000 less Customs receipts were £16,900,000 higher than 
estimated, and Excise over £53,000,000, the two items together thus 
yielding about £70,000,000 more than budgeted last year. Of the 
other items. Motor Vehicle Duties contributed nearly £7,000,000 
more than estimated. Sundry Loan receipts nearly £5,900,000, and 
Miscellaneous Revenue £22,900,000, whilst Broadcastmg Licences 
were £800,000 above the estimate. 

The following table shows Ordinary Expenditure ; 

Year ending 
March 31, 1956 
£ 

Interest and Management of National 
Debt . . . 637.884,353 

Sinking Funds . . 36,489,125 

Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
chequer ... . 59,152,386 50,190,807 

Other Consolidated Fund Services . . 10,172,608 8,812,259 

Total 

Total Supply Services (excluding 


Year ending 
March 31, 1955 


569,722,542 

36,067,202 


743.698,472 


Self-Balancing) 


. 3,752,342,000 


664,792,810 

3,639.933,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure . 4,496,040,472 4,304,725,810 

Total Ordinary Expenditure (excluding selC-balanoing items) was 
£66,834,528 less thau the original Budget estimate of £4,561,875,000, 
and £160,392,628 less than the revised estimate (mchidmg Supple- 
mentary Estimates #aid Excess Votes) of £4,656,433,000 The 
shortfall in expenditure was due to less spending on the Supply 
Services. Defence expenditure, excludhig American Aid receipts. 


was only £1,427,300,000, against an estimated £1,546,600,000, or 
over £119,000,000 less ; the net Defence expenditure after appropria- 
tion of U.S. Aid (£22,400,000) was £1,404,900,000, agamst an 
estimated £1,503,600,000, or nearly £99,000,000 less. On Civil Votes 
actual expenditure also kept below the estimate, viz , £2,285,958,000, 
against an estimated £2,389,379,000, or nearly £103,421,000 less 
Net expenditure below the hue ” (i.e. capital expenditure) 
of £537,979,000 fell below the estimate of £584,000,000 by 
about £46,000,000. Tins was due to both higher receipts and 
lower pa3nnents. Of over £27,000,000 more received, 
£25,000,000 came from the proceeds of the denationahzation 
of the iron and steel industry. The shortfall m payments was 
about £18,500,000 net. New Loans to the National Coal 
Board (at £86,050,000) were about £9,000,000 less ; compensation 
payments under the Town and Country Planmng Acts (at 
£49,379,000) nearly £8,000,000 less j Armed Forces housing 
(at £1,350,000) over £6,600,000 less ; loans for New Towns 
development (at £31,820,000) over £4,000,000 less ; and new 
export guaranteees (at £2,030,000) nearly £4,000,000 less. 
Larger outgomgs than estimated were loans to Local Authorities 
at £330,700,000 (£10,700,000 more) ; War Damage payments 
£27,126,000 (over £3,000,000 more) ; and loans to the Colomal 
Development Corporation £8,500,000 (£1,500,000 more). 

Repayments of Post-war Credits amounted to £17,195,000 ; 
refunds of Excess Profits tax to £2,892,000 ; loans to the 
Northern Ireland Exchequer (excludmg a small repayment) 
to £4,800,000 ; loans to the Independent Television Authority 
to £500,000 ; payments for the Development of Inventions to 
only £75,000 ; and loans to the Potato Marketing Board to 
£350,000. Scottish Special Housmg took £6,280,000 ; Post 
Office capital expenditure was £70,200,000 ; and interest 
outside the Budget £119,214,000. The principal receipts m 
addition to the above-mentioned ones from iron and steel 
denationahzation were loan repayments of £33,710,000 by 
Local Authorities ; £14,872,000 by the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission ; £8,089,000 by the National Coal Board ; £6,400,000 
under the Town and Country Planning Acts ; £1,688,000 

under Export Guarantees , £1,188,000 out of Post Office votes ; 
and £1,078,000 under the Anglo-Turkish armaments credit. 
Interest receipts outside the Budget amounted to £119,214,000 
— ^the same as payments. Amongst the smaller receipts were 
£200,000 from repayments by the National Film Corporation ; 
£250,000 from the Colonial Development Corporation ; and 
£96,000 from the Overseas Food Corporation. 

Details of the Floating Debt are shown below. 

March 31, 1956 March 31, 1955 
Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ 

standing : 

Advances by Bank of England — — 

Advances by Pubho Depart- 
ments .. . . 294,600,000 315,210,000 

Treasury Bills Outstanding . . . . 4,788,020,000'^ 4,931,390,000 


Total Floating Debt Outstanding 5,082,620,000 5,246,600,000 

* Includes £83,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the 
Exchequer within the period of the Account. 

The Floating Debt thus showed a net decrease over the year 
of £163,980,000. — (Treasury Press Office, London - Times « 
Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Revenue and Expenditure 
I954“55> 14134 A ; 1955-56 Budget, 14145 A 5 Supplement- 
ary Budget, X4500 A 5 National Debt, 14609 C.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA. — U.S. Aid Agreements. 

Two agreements for the supply of $95,000,000 worth of U.S. 
agricultural products to Yugoslavia were signed in Belgrade 
on Jan. 19. The first (concluded under the U.S. Agricultural 
Surplus Act) provided that Yugoslavia would receive 375,000 
tons of wheat, 40,000 tons of lard, and 10,600 tons of cotton, 
whilst the second (concluded under the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gramme) made available to Yugoslavia a further 175,000 tons 
of wheat, 11,400 tons of cotton, and $1,500,000 worth of tallow. 
The greater part of these deliveries will be made as a gift, whilst 
the counterpart funds received from the sale of the remainder 
will be used to meet U.S. commitments m Yugoslavia or be 
lent to Yugoslavia for economic development programmes. 

The Belgrade newspaper Politika stated that the counterpart 
funds from the sale of previous food shipments to Yugoslavia 
were bemg used for the construction of a motor-road between 
Ljubljana and Zagreb, and for the building of a number of 
blocks of flats m Belgrade. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14742 A 5 1:4207 B ; 14162 A.) 

C. BURjMA - RUMANIA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced in March that the Governments of Burma 
and Rumania had decided to establish diplomatic relations. 
(Ageipres, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. 14585 A 5 14411 B.) 
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A. NIGERIA. — The Royal Visit. 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a 
three-weeks’ visit to Nigeria from Jan. 28 to Feb. 15. They 
were enthusiastically welcomed m all parts of the Colony, 
many people travelling hundreds of miles to greet them. 

Her Majesty and the Duke left London Airport on Jan. 27 on the 
B.O.A C. Argonaut Atalanta and amved on the following morning at 
Lagoa Airport, where they were welcomed by the Governor-General 
of Nigeria (Sir James Robertson), Nigerian Ministers, and the British 
naval, military and air commanders m West Africa. The 13 -mile 
drive to Lagos, Imed by hundreds of thousands of cheermg Nigerians, 
was broken at Igbobi, where the Queen received a loyal address from 
the president of the Lagos Town Council, Oba Ademji Adele II A 
State dinner was given to her Majesty and the Duke at Government 
House the same evening. 

On the following day (a Sunday) the Queen and the Dnke attended 
the Mohaung Day service in Lagos Cathedral, which is held annually 
to commemorate the Battle of Mohaung (Burma), m which two 
West African divisions, drawn entirely from the Royal West African 
Frontier Force, defeated the Japanese on Jan. 24, 1945. The Queen 
was greeted at the Cathedral by the Archbishop of West Africa, 
the Most Rev J. L. C. Horstead, the address bemg given by the 
African Bishop of Lagos, the Rt Rev. A W. Howells On Jan 30 
her Majesty presented new colours to the 2nd Battahon, Nigeria 
Regiment, visited an orthopaedic hospital near Lagos, and attended 
a garden party given by Sir James and Lady Robertson at Government 
House 

The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edmburgh, visited the 
Federal House of Representatives m Lagos on Jan. 31 to receive a 
loyal address from the Speaker (Sir Frederic Metcalfe) Speeches m 
support were made by the Mmister of Transport (Mr Balewa), the 
Minister of Communications (Mr. Mbadiwe), and the Leader of the 
Opposition (Chief Akintola), all of whom spoke with gratitude of 
the part played by Britam m promoting self-government m Nigeria, 
and stressed the value of the British connexion and the importance 
of Nigerian membership of the Commonwealth Later in the day 
her Majesty inaugurated the new Federal law courts m Lagos, where 
she was received by the Chief Justice of the Federation (Sir Stafford 
Foster-Sutton) and the Chief Justices of the four High Courts (for 
Lagos and the Southern Cameroons and for the Northern, Eastern, 
and Western Regions). The Federal Chief Justice pomted out m his 
address that the occasion maugurated a new judicial system under 
which Nigeria had its own Court of Appeal [Formerly appeals from 
the Nigerian courts were heard by the West African Court of Appeal, 
which served all British West African territories.] 

On Feb 1 the Queen and the Duke flew 350 miles from Lagos to 
Kaduna, the capital of the Northern Region, where they were 
greeted by the Governor (Sir Bryan Sharwood-Srmth) and by many 
local notabihties, mclndmg the Sultan of Sokoto (the Regional 
Premier) and the Emir of Kano. On the following day they attended 
a Royal Durbar at Kaduna — the first ever held in Nigeria — at which 
6,000 warriors from all parts of the Region, led by their chiefs and 
emirs, paid homage m a colourful ceremony attended by 50,000 
spectators. The contmgents taking part in the Durbar came from 
all 12 provinces of the Northern Region (which is greater m area 
than France), some of them having begun their journey m December 
by canoe and road. Before leaving Kaduna on Feb 3, the Queen 
visited the Northern Legislature to receive a loyal address from the 
Sultan of Sokoto, and also visited the West African Institute for 
Trypanosomiasis Research 

After a week-end rest at Jos (100 miles east of Kaduna), where 
the Duke of Edinburgh yisited the tm mines in the area, her Majesty 
and the Duke flew on Feb 6 to Enugu, the capital of the Eastern 
Region, where they were welcomed by the Governor (Sir Clement 
Pleass) and the Regional Premier, Dr. Azikiwe On the following day 
the Queen visited the Eastern Region Legislature, where she received 
a loyal address from Dr. Azikiwe, and later visited a welfare chmc 
mm by the Nigerian Coal Corporation and a honsmg estate for 
African miners and their families. Before leaving Enugu, the Queen 
and the Duke drove 30 miles to visit a leper settlement on the Oji 
River. 

Her Majesty and the Duke of Edmburgh flew on Feb 8 to the 
histone port of Calabar, where they were welcomed by local 
notabilities headed by the 8 5 -year-old Obang of Calabar, Ededem 
Axbibong V. While at Calabar the Queen laid a wreath on the grave 
of Mary Slessor, who died in 1915 after having worked for 35 years 
as a missionary of the Presbyterian Church. [Miss Slessor, a miU-girl 
from Dundee, spread the gospel to many parts of the hinterland 
and did outstanding work in combating poverty, ignorance, and 
disease.] The Queen and the Duke also paid bnef visits on Feb 8 
to Port Harcourt, where work is to begin in June on a £760,000 
harbour extension scheme, and Bemn City, one of the oldest towns 
in Nigeria. 

On Feb. 10 tbe Queen and the Duke returned to Lagos, where her 
Majesty opened the new Apapa wharf extension (costing £5,000,000 
and provldmg deep-water berths for up to nine ships) and a new 
power-station. Later in the day her Majesty received a loyal address 
at Government House from members of the Executive Council of 
the Southern Cameroons 

On Feb. 12 the Queen and the Duke travelled by train from Lagos 
to Ibadan, the largest city m Nigeria and the capital of the Western 
Region, where they were welcomed by the Governor (Sir John 
Ranklne) and the Regional Premier, Chief Awolowo During their 
stay In the city (Feb. 12-14) her Majesty and the Duke paid visits 


to the University College of Ibadan, a teaching hospital, and the 
Ibadan branch of the Nigenan College of Arts, Science, and Tech- 
nology , to the Regional Parhament, where her Majesty opened the 
new Parhament buildings and received a loyal address from Chief 
Awolowo , and to Moor Plantation, a model farm, established 57 years 
ago, and today the prmcipal agricultural research and experimental 
station in Nigeria 

Among other functions m Ibadan, the Queen held an mvestiture 
at which she conferred the accolade on the Oni of Ife and the Alake 
of Aheokuta ; received the Governor of the neighbourmg French 
colony of Dahomey, M. Marc Biros, who had visited Ibadan to convey 
the respects of the French Government ; and addressed an open-air 
rally of 17,000 children and teachers, 600 ex-seryicemen, and 3,000 
representatives of voluntary organizations in the Western Region. 
Before leavmg for Lagos, her Majesty visited Ijebu-Ode and Shagamu 
to receive greetmgs from a number of leading Yoruba chiefs, including 
the Awujaie of Ijebuland (Oba Darnel Adesanya Gbelegbuwa II) 
and the Akaarigbo of Ijebu-Remo (Oba Moses Soweruimo Awolesi). 

After retummg to Lagos, her Majesty and the Duke ended their 
Nigerian tour with a visit on Feh. 15 to the ancient city of Kano, 
in the Northern Region, famous for its walls (11 miles m circum- 
ference) and for many centuries the capital of an important Moslem 
emirate. They were welcomed at the Palace by the Emir of Kano 
(AXhaki Mnhammadu Samisi) and many Haiisa notables, mcludmg 
semor members of the Emir’s Council. 

A Nigenan orderly — Sergeant-Major Momo Zmder, of the Governor- 
General’s staff— was m attendance on her Majesty throughout the 
tour as bearer of the Royal Standard It was explamed in Lagos 
before the Queen’s arrival that although the carrying of the Royal 
Standard by a bearer in close attendance on her Majesty had not 
been a feature of other overseas visits, it was being introduced in 
Nigeria with the Queen’s approval “ to add an appropnate touch of 
pageantry to the Nigenan ceremomes and to ensure that her Majesty 
IS amckly identified by those whose opportumties for seeing their 
Queen may unhappily be brief ” 

Before leaving Lagos for Kano and London, her Majesty 
broadcast the following farewell message to the people of 
Nigeria : 

** For nearly three weeks my husband and I have travelled in 
your country and seen somethmg of the immense variety of scenery, 
people, and customs which is Nigeria. Everywhere we have received 
a most warm-hearted welcome which has given us very great pleasure. 
We shall always remember with thanks your kindness and your 
hospitality. 

“ The peoples of Nigeria have welcomed me with one voice, and I 
hope that this may help you to feel a greater unity among yourselves. 

. . No-one visiting Nigeria m these stirrmg tunes can fail to notice 
the enthusiastic activity of aU sections of the community. This 
universal demand for development is most nnpressive Every period 
of great change anywhere in the world has always been attended by 
diflOlculties, sometimes by turbulence, but I hope that the partnership 
of Nigerians and British wfll ensure many years of smooth progress. 
Material progress by itself is not enough It is just as important that 
the conduct of our everyday life — business, mdustry, the public 
service, and m government— -should come even closer to the ideals 
of honesty, integrity, and justice. Unless we mamtain such standards, 
the benefits of science and technology cannot be enjoyed. 

“ I want to say a special word to the members of my Oversea Civil 
Service who are servmg in Nigeria. I know that m these changing 
tunes some of you are facing special problems and anxieties. But 
you still have a vital part to play in the development of this great 
country. I have greatly admired the work you are domg and the 
courage and unselfish devotion you bring to it. In serving my peoples 
in Nigeria you are truly serving me, and I shall take a close interest 
in your future welfare. 

“ On the eve of our departure I would like to leave to all Nigenans 
a reminder of this visit, which has been a great experience to us and 
I beheve also to you. I have therefore decided that from now on 
the Nigeria Regiment is to be called the Queen’s Own Nigeria 
Regiment. In this way I can also pay my tribute to the gallantry 
and loyalty of the people of the whole Federation who have served 
the Crovm and their country so faithfully in peace and war. 

** I pray that for you and your children the future may hold peace, 
progress, and prosperity.” 

Her Majesty and tbe Duke of Edmburgh returned to London 
on Feb. 17. Addresses of welcome on the Queen’s return 
were adopted by both Houses of Parliament on Feb, 20-21, 
nemine contradicentCy whilst on Feb, 22 the Queen spoke of her 
Nigerian tour during a visit to Guildhall, at which she was 
welcomed by the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Cuthbert 
Ackroyd. 

A British parliamentary delegation headed by Mr. Walter 
Elhot (Conservative) visited Lagos on Feb. 26 to present a 
mace to the Nigerian Legislature as a gift from the British 
Parliament, — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Rise in Bank Rate. 

The Federal Reserve Banks m Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, St. Lotus, Kansas 
City, and Dallas raised their rediscount rate on April 13 
from to 2i per cent, and those m Minneapolis and San 
Francisco from 2^ to 3 per cent. Chicago made no change in 
Its 2 J per cent rate.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. I45$S F.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES. — Further 
Letter from Marshal Btilganin to President Eisenhower. 

Foilowing the exchange of correspondence between Marshal 
Bulganin and President Eisenhower m January (see 14665 A), 
the Soviet Prune Minister sent a second letter to the U.S. 
President on Feb. 1 . The text was officially released in Moscow 
and Washington and is reproduced below. 

** Yom* message ot Jan. 27, written in snch a friendly tone, conld 
not fail to awaken m me memories of those sincere and frank talks 
which you and I and our colleagues had m Geneva six months ago. 
We may hold different positions, we may defend different opinions^ 
hut if there is good will and a stnvmg to understand one another, 
these discussions help to strengthen confidence and establish friendly 
relations. 

I am glad that you agree that the present international situation 
demands of all States, and first and foremost of the great Powers, 
the adoption of measures capable of lessemng international tension 
and strengthening confidence and co-operation among States. I am 
glad that you also agree that the histone friendship between our 
peoples gives us a basis on which better political relations could he 
established between our countnes. 

It was precisely because such a basis exists that my colleagues 
and I decided to approach you, soon after our peoples had welcomed 
the New Year m, with the proposal to consider jointly a concrete 
step that would substantially improve the relations between our 
countries. At the same tune we took mto consideration the fact that 
the fate of world peace depends to a great extent on our relations. 
We beheved, and still beheve, that the time has come to conclude a 
treaty of friendship and co-operation between our countries. . . . 
We can only regret that our proposal did not meet with a more 
favourable reception on your part. 

As far as I am able to judge, you are disturbed by the fact that the 
draft treaty we prop oaed reproduces to a eertam extent some provisions 
of the U.N, Charter which hoth our countries have signed. But it 
seems to us that this fact, far from hindering, on the contrary favours 
the conclusion of the treaty. The existence of the Charter by no 
means precludes the possibihty of bilateral agreements, based on its 
principles, being concluded between members of the Organization. 
The Charter explicitly states that the members of the Umted Nations 
should * establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be mamtained.’ 

After the Umted Nations was formed, the U.S A., like many other 
States, became a party to a large number of both bilateral and 
multilateral treaties and agreements Moreover, there has never 
been, nor can there be, any doubt as to the indisputable right of 
sovereign States, m the mterest of peace, to conclude any treaties 
and agreements that regulate their relations with other countnes 

The fact must also he borne in mind that the Charter itself cannot 
he sufficiently effective if the two greatest Powers in the world — ^the 
U.S S.R and the USA — do not harmonize their relations. It can 
become more effective if our two countries co-operate m achieving 
the aims of the Umted Nations. I think you will agree with t.hist 

You appear to have eertam doubts because we propose the 
conclusion of a treaty ‘ on a bilateral basis’, whereas the U.N. Charter 
is *a treaty between many States.* But you will agree that the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co-operation between the two 
strongest Powers m the world would contribute enormously to a 
healthier mtemational situation. We are willing to conclude similar 
treaties with other States as well, mcluding the Umted Kingdom and 
Prance. Finally, the proposal for a treaty between the two groups 
of States — ^the parties to NATO and the parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty — ^still holds good. 

In your message you rightly observe that it is deeds, and not words, 
that count in the establishment of world peace. A treaty of friendship 
and co-operation between the U.S S.R. and the U.S.A would be a 
major concrete step in this respect, since our two countnes, in 
assuming the highly important commitments stipulated by the draft 
treaty, would strengthen confidence and brmg tranquillity to the 
entire mtemational situation. This would mean that our countries 
would not he confimng themselves to verbal assurances of a wish 
to be friends, but would be beginning the practical implementation 
of the commitments assumed. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that since the Geneva Conference 
several important steps conducive to the lessening of international 
tension have already been taken in this direction. In view of this, 
it is difficult to agree with the allegation that the post-Geneva period 
has not justified the hopes of the peoples The Soviet Government, 
for its part, has already earned out a number of measures with the 
aim of easing tension and strengthening confidence among States. I 
recall in this connexion the cut of 640,000 men in the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union m 1955 ; the reduction in allocations for the 
U.S.S.R.’s mihtary needs for 1956 by 9,600 million roubles, as 
oompaa?ed with 1955 ; the Soviet Union’s renunciation of Its last 
military base on the territory of other States, namely, the Porkkala 
base in Finland ; and the Soviet Union’s initiative in the conclusion 
of the Austrian State Treaty, which led to the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Austrian territory and to Austria’s acceptance 
of n. pohey of permanent neutrality. . . . 

li Is presumed in the Soviet Union that other States should also 
reaffirm their declarations by definite deeds. But If we axe to be 
frank, Mi?, President, we must say that certain great Powers, fax from 
having taken similax action, axe, on the contrary, making no atnap 
efforts to worsen international tension. In spite of the positive results 


of our Geneva meeting, the military allocations of certain Western 
Powers, mcludmg the U.S.A , are not decreasing but, on the contrary, 
increasing. There is also an mcrease in the number of Amencan 
mihtaxy bases on foreign territories ; moreover, these bases are 
situated primarily in areas adjacent to the frontiers of the Soviet 
Umon. You must agree that this cannot but give rise to quite 
understandable fears among the Soviet people with regard to the 
intentions of the United States. 

Nor can one fail to call attention to the fact that eertam leading 
personages in the USA. are contmumg — in spite of the mutual 
assurances of peace given by yon, Mr. President, and by myself at 
the Geneva Conference — ^to make statements which can m no way 
be said to conform with the ‘ spirit of Geneva.’ It is common 
knowledge, for instance, that qmte recently a statement was made 
in the U.S A. favounng a pohey that would keep the country ‘ on 
the brink of war ’ [A reference to Mr Dulles’s interview with Ztfe 
magazme — see 14662 A.] Nor can one fail to call attention to the 
helhcose utterances of eertam military leaders of NATO who openly 
advocate a contmuation of the arms race and the stockpiling of 
atomic weapons m the NATO armies, and who have no scruples 
about threatening to use those weapons 

In offering to conclude a treaty of fnendahip and co-operation 
between our countries, we proceed from the premise that such a 
treaty, and the improvement of relations between our countries, 
would make it easier to accomplish substantial reductions of arma- 
ments and armed forces. We could, for instance, seek to rednee the 
armed forces of the five Powers [i e. the U.S.A , U.S.S.R., Britam, 
France, and China] to the levels at which both the United States 
and the Soviet Umon at one time agreed. This would also contribute 
towards reaching agreement on the question of atomic weapons, the 
outlawmg of which is being demanded by the peoples The solution 
of the question of establishing appropriate international control 
would also be facihtated. 

In yonr message yon again called attention to your * open skies ’ 
proposal which visualizes reciprocal flights over the territories of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U S. A. , by American and Soviet aircraft respectively, 
for the purpose of aerial photography, and also for the exchange 
of m ihtary information. My colleagues and I have already had the 
opportumty of expressing onr attitude towards this proposal. We 
think that m the present mtemational situation, and particularly 
under conditions of an unrestricted armaments race, such flights 
would not only fail to rid the peoples of the fear of another war but, 
on the contrary, would increase this fear as well as mutual suspicion. 

Judge for yourself, Mr. President : What would the mihtaxy leaders 
of your country do if they were told that aerial photography had 
shown a neighbour to have more airfields ? They would certainly 
order an immediate increase in the number of their own. . . . Naturally 
our military leaders would also do the same m a similar case. It is 
not difficult to see that the result would be a further mtensiflcation 
of the arms race. 

It would be quite a different matter if we reached agreement on 
reducing armaments and armed forces. Then, the exercise of the 
appropriate control, the methods of wMch could be agreed upon, 
would be justified and necessary. Nor can one fail to note that a 
commitment undertaken by the U S.S R and the U.S A to settle 
all controversial issues between them exclusively by peaceful means 
. . . would have a really tranquillizmg effect on the mtemational 
situation and would create more favourable conditions for reaching 
agreement on other outstanding international problems. Thus, the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co-operation between the 
U.S A. and the Soviet Umon would mean that we could really do 
somethmg, as you say m your message, * to convmce the world that 
we have no aggressive designs against each other.’ 

As far as the concrete mtemational problems you deal with m 
your message axe concerned, I am still convinced that, along with 
the disarmament problem, the problem of mflim t amiTig - European 
security is the most important. At the Geneva Foreign Mimsters’ 
Conference the Government of the U.S.S.R put forwaxd a number 
of concrete proposals for the solution of this problem. The Soviet 
Government mamtanis, as hitherto, that the task of effectively 
mamtainmg security m Europe can best be accomplished by establish- 
mg a smgle, all-European system of collective security. 

At the same time we tried to meet the wishes of the three Western 
Powers half-way on many major issues, and also took into account 
the concrete ideas the representatives of the Western Powers had 
put forward at our meeting m Geneva. The Soviet proposals for the 
mamtenance of European security also take fully mto consideration 
the important role which the U.S.A plays in European affairs. 

However, the Governments of the three Powers did not consent 
to our proposals, and offered instead a plan leading to the re-establish- 
ment of mihtarism throughout the whole of Germany and, moreover, 
envisaging the integration of a united Germany in a military bloc 
established by the Western Powers. Such a plan cannot present a 
basis for solving the problem of guaranteeing genuine security in 
Europe and for settling the Gorman question. 

Insofar as two German States with differing social and economic 
systems have appeared and become consolidated in post-war Europe, 
the question of establishing a united Germany as a peace-loving and 
democratic State cannot, it stands to reason, be solved without 
appropriate agreement between the German Democratic RepnbMo 
and the German Federal Republic. At the same time, I am sure that 
the normalization of Soviet- American relations, and particularly a 
step such as the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co-operation 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U,S.A., would be of great positive 
signifioanoe la creating the necessary pxe-requisltes for the solution 
ot the German question. 
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With r^ard to yottr remark concemiiig the right of peoples to 
choose the form of goTemment imder which they wish to live, it 
mmst he said that the Soviet Umon has always abided, and contmnes 
to abide, by the principle that the internal system in any State is 
the domestic concern of its own people We expect that other 
Powers will also be gnided by the same principle in their international 
relations. 

In your letter yon also touch upon the important problem of 
developing East- West contacts. W© fnlly agree with yon on the 
importance of snch contacts It was for this very reason that the 
Soviet Union snbrmtted to the Foreign Alimsters’ Conference pro- 
posals aimed at ehminatmg the barriers obstrnctmg the development 
of normal trade and economic relations, and of extending contacts 
in the fields of cnltnre, science, the arts, sport, tonrist travel, etc. 
We all noted with satisfaction that definite agreement was taking 
shape on this matter at the conference. However, at the last moment 
the delegations of the U S.A. and other Western Powers put forward 
demands contrary to the directives which we, together with Sir 
Anthony Eden and M Fanre, had issued to our Foreign MiULsters. 
The Soviet Government could not accept these new demands, as they 
envisaged direct mterferenceinthe domestic affairs of sovereign States. 

Unfortunately, the practical measures which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is taking to develop contacts between onr two countries, particn- 
larly by exchanging delegations, are encountering serious obstacles 
from the American side. 

I believe that by a common effort we shall succeed m abolishing 
the so-called Iron Curtam and in creatmg conditions for the broad 
development of personal contacts between the citizens of our countries. 
May I express the hope that you also share this view? In this matter, 
too, the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co-operation between 
our countries would unanestionably be of great benefit 

These are some of the considerations I would like to put before yon, 
my dear Mr. President, m connexion with the remarks you made 
in your letter. I should be very glad if they would help m clarifjang 
the importance which my colleagues and I attach to the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship and co-operation between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Umted States. For our part, we are ready to give the greatest 
attention to any remarks on any pomts of the draft treaty which 
you may deem fit to make. I await your further ideas on this 
subject.” 

(New York Times - Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep, Bulganin- 
Bisenliower Correspondence, 14665 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Foundation-stone of New 
Coventry Cathedral laid by H,M, the Queen. 

The foundation-stone of the new Coventry Cathedral designed 
by Mr. Basil Spence, replacing the former Cathedral destroyed 
by German bombs on Nov- 14, 1940, was laid on March 23 by 
H.M. the Queen in the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Edmburgh, and the Prime Minister. Several 
leading German churchmen were present at the ceremony, 
including a representative of Bishop Dibehus, the Evangelical 
Bishop of Berlm. 

It had been announced on Dec. 21, 1955, that a native of 
Coventry who wished to remam anonymous had made a gift 
of £20,000 to defray the cost of the tapestry to be hung in the 
new Cathedral. The tapestry — 77 ft. high, 40 ft. wide, and 
weighing 15 cwt. — is beheved to be the largest ever made and 
will take several years to complete. Its designer is Mr. Graham 
Sutherland, the subject being “ Christ the Redeemer seated m 
the Glory of God the Father.” The lower part of the tapestry 
will form the reredos of the Lady Chapel altar. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev, rep. Coventry Cathedral, 11708 A.) 

B. UNTIED STATES. — ^ New Naval C-in-C. in 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. - Marine Reinforce- 
ments for Mediterranean. 

It was announced on March 7 that President Eisenhower 
had nominated Rear-Admiral Walter F. Boone, Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy at Annapohs, as C.-m-C. of U.S. naval 
forces in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean areas, with 
the rank of full admiral. At the same time the President 
appointed Rear-Admiral Robert L. Dennison as Chief of Staff 
to Admiral Jerauld Wright, the NATO Supreme Commander 
in the Atlantic, and promoted him to vice-admiral rank. 

The Defence Department announced on the same day that a 
battalion of 1,500 U.S. Marines would be sent to the Mediterran- 
ean area on the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It was explained that the reinforcements would replace a similar 
unit withdrawn from the Mediterranean in the spring of 1955, 
and that they would live afloat with the U.S. Sixth Fleet or 
be stationed at a Mediterranean port. — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14524 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — K.G. for Earl Attlee. 

It was announced from Buckingham Palace on April 6 that 
H.M. the Queen had conferred the Order of the Garter on Earl 
Attlee, the former leader of the Labour Party, — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14583 A.) 


D. GREECE. — Dea^ of Archbishop Spyridon. - 
Enthronement of New Primate of Greece. 

Archbishop Spyridon, Primate of Greece since 1949, died in 
Athens on March 21, aged 82. 

Of Epirote origm. Archbishop Spyridon was bom in 1874 in the 
village of Hill, on the Bosphorus. After his ordination he was sent 
by the Patriarchate to Kavalla, then part of the Ottoman Empire, 
where he campaigned actively for the liberation of Macedonia from 
Turkish rule. In 1906 he was consecrated Metropohtan of Yella and 
Hordtsa (m Epirus), where he similarly devoted himself to the 
hberation of Southern Epirus from Ottoman control, and where he 
founded a clandestme pro-Greek organization — the Epirote Society 
— ^which helped the Greek Army to liberate the province durmg the 
Balkan War On account of these activities he was arrested by the 
Ottoman authorities at the tune of the siege of Yanina, court- 
martialled, and sentenced to death, his life being saved by the 
personal mtervention of King Constantine of the Hellenes. 

In 1916 he was elected Metropolitan of Yanina, m Southern Epirus, 
remaining in that diocese for 33 years During his tenure of that 
office he engaged m active propaganda for the mcorp oration of 
Northern Epirus m Greece, both when the territory was under 
Albania and when it was conquered by the Italians during the 
occupation of Albania m 1939 Durmg the Italo-German occupation 
of Greece he was sentenced to death by the Italian authorities for 
these activities, for the second tune m his career. His life was saved, 
however, by the military collapse of Italy and the fall of the Fascist 
regime. 

Archbishop Spyridon became Primate of Greece in 1949, after the 
death of Archbishop Damaskinos In recent years he had played a 
leading part m the campaign for enosxs (the umon of Cyprus and 
Greece), bemg chairman of the Pan-HeUemc Committee set up in 
Greece to foster t his aim. After the deportation of Archbishop 
Makanos on March 9 last, he called for a nation-wide ** half-hour of 
silence ” as a protest against the British Government's action (see page 
14760), but appealed to the Greek people not to take part in enosis 
demonstrations which might be used by the Communists to foment 
disorders. 

The Holy Synod of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting on 
March 29, elected Bishop Dorotheos (67), the Metropolitan of 
Larissa, as Primate of Greece and Archbishop of Athens in 
succession to the late Archbishop Spyridon. The new Primate, 
who had been Metropolitan of Larissa for 20 years, is regarded 
as an authority on canon law and has studied theology, law, 
and philosophy at the Universities of Athens and Leipzig. He 
was enthroned on Apnl 1. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 10029 C.) 

E. NORWAY - SWEDEN. — Transit Traffic Agree- 
ment. - Swedish Oil Fort in Trondheim Fjord. 

An agreement providing greater facilities for Swedish 
transit traffic through Norwegian harbours in Trondheim 
Fjord was signed in Oslo on March 9. Specifically, the agreement 
provided (a) for the construction of a road linking the two 
countnes between Bnafors (Sweden) and Tunfoss (Norway), 
and for improving the existmg road from Turlfoss to Stjordal, 
in the Trondheim area, at a total cost of 27,600,000 Norwegian 
kroner, of which Sweden will pay 18,900,000 kroner ; (b) for an 
adjustment of freight rates to encourage traffic on the existing 
railway line from Ostersund (Sweden) to Trondheim; and 
(c) for the construction of a Swedish oil harbour ” at Muruvik, 
and possibly later at Langstein, both in the inner part of 
Trondheim Fjord. The Norwegian Government also stated 
that it had no objection in principle to the construction of a 
pipehne for carrying oil to Sweden if the Swedish Government 
desired, although such a project would require further 
negotiations. 

It was pointed out m the Norwegian and Swedish Press that the 
increased use by Sweden of the ice-free harbour facihties at Trond- 
heim would overcome some of the difficulties caused by ice blockages 
in the Baltic m the winter. Attention was also drawn to the importance 
which the agreement might assume for Sweden m the event of war 
or blockade. Negotiations for a Swedish outlet through Trondheim 
had been in progress since 1953, and m 1954 the Soviet Ambassador 
in Stockholm lodged a formal protest against what he described as 
Swedish participation in the building of a “ naval harbour ” at 
Trondheim. This protest was rejected hy Sweden on the ground 
that the arrangement of her commumcations with Norway was a 
purely Swedish affair. 

The agreement will be valid for 25 years and will come into 
force on ratification by both Parliaments. — (Royal Norwegian 
Embassy, London - Aftenposten, Oslo - Svenska Dagbladet, 

Stockholm) 

F. TURKEY. — Opening of Aegean University. 

A new Turkish university — ^under the name of the Aegean 
University — ^was officially opened in Iznur (Smyrna) on March 8 
in the presence of President Bayar and M. Menderes, the 
Prime Minister. — (Turkish Embassy, London) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Economic Implications of 
Full Employment. - Government WMte Paper. 

A Govermneiit WMte Paper (Cmd. 9725) on the Econonuc 
Implications of Full Employment was published on March 22. 
It pomted out that the policies outlined by the Coalition 
Government in 1944 to mamtain a Mgh and stable post-war 
level of employment, and to combine tMs with a rising standard 
of livings had been applied over the past ten years with con- 
siderable success. Full employment had, in fact, been mam- 
tained in most parts of the country over practically the whole 
of that period, and the country as a whole was consuming 
more than ever before- Nevertheless, full employment had 
brought with it the problem of continually rismg prices, to 
wMch no satisfactory solution had yet been foimd. It was 
the purpose of the White Paper to focus attention on this 
problem and to suggest what action would have to be taken 
if reasonable price stabihty was to be mamtamed in future. 

Full Employment since 1945. The White Paper pointed out that 
in the immediate pre-war years the average rate of unemployment 
in the U.EI. had been over 10 per cent. Since the war it had never 
(except for a few weeks in 1947) exceeded 3 per cent and for most 
of the period had been under 2 per cent, whilst at present it was 
about 1 per cent. It was pomted out, however, that these figures 
related to the country as a whole, and that unemployment m 
Northern Ireland and some other areas, though much lower than 
before the war, had remained appreciably above the national average. 

The maintenance of full employment had been accompanied by 
a rapid increase in production, the national output of goods and 
services since 1946 having nsen by 30 per cent and industrial pro- 
duction alone by 56 per cent However, because of the need to meet 
other claims on resources (such as makmg good war damage, over- 
taking arrears m capital mvestment, etc.), only part of this increase 
had been availabl© for improving hvmg standards At the same time 
the U.K. needed much larger exports than before the war, partly 
because import prices had risen more than export prices, and partly 
because a large proportion of the pre-war income from overseas 
investments had been lost. These difficulties had been only partially 
overcome when, in 1950, the outbreak of the Korean War and the 
growing international tension had compelled the country to undertake 
a substantial rearmament programme Nevertheless, the White 
Paper said that in the past two or three years the mdividual consumer 
had become the mam direct beneficiary of the mcrease in production, 
and that “ if we take full advantage of the opportunities open to us, 
there is every prospect that we shall be able to secure a further 
improvement in our hving standards m the years ahead.’" 

It must, however, be one of the country’s major objectives to 
mamtain in future a much greater degree of price stabihty than had 
been achieved m the past ten years. In the mcreasingly competitive 
conditions which have developed in world markets in the past few 
years,” the White Paper declared, “ oontmually rising costs and 
prices m this country must mevitahly weaken the whole basis of our 
export trade , and if we do not export enough, we shall be unable 
either to support a steady expansion of production at home or to 
mamtam full employment.” 

Prices since 1945- Between 1946 and 1955 the pnces of the final 
output of all goods and services had risen by about 50 per cent, about 
one-seventh of this increase being due to the net effect of changes 
in subsidies and indirect subsidies, and the remamder to mcreased 
import prices and higher costs of production. Although import prices 
had risen by 70 per cent, as compared with a 45 per cent mcrease in 
production costs (as measured by money mcomes per unit of output), 
the latter were four to five times more important for the economy 
as a whole in terms of its effect on final prices, and had therefore been 
responsible for by far the greater part of the price increases 

Whilst much of the rise m pnces in the XJ.K smce the war was 
attributable to the quite abnormal world conditions, there had been 
in Britain — ^to a greater extent tban m many other countries — a 
continuing tendency for prices to rise as mcomes mcreased faster 
than output. If these tendencies persisted, and mcomes went on 
rising faster than output over the economy as a whole, full employ- 
ment would continue to be associated with rising pnces and all the 
consequent econoimc and social strams. 

Changes in the Distribution of Income. Between 1938 and 1948 
(taking no account of direct taxation) prices of consumer goods 
and services had roughly doubled, wages and salaries bad rather more 
than doubled, and dividends of non-nationalized companies had risen 
by about one-tenth Over the period 1948 to 1955, while consumer 
prices had risen by nearly one-third, both wages and salaries and 
dividends had increased by nearly two-thirds, dividends having 
caught up m the past few years with wages and salaries. Taking the 
period 1938-55 as a whole, wages and salaries had increased by very 
much more (1 e by 255 per cent) than dividends (80 per cent), and 
taking their real value, wages and salaries had increased by 40 per 
cent whilst dividends had decreased by 30 per cent. The distribution 
of companies* gross tradmg profits showed that between 1938 and 1955 
the proportion allotted to dividends on Ordinary and Preference 
shares had fallen from 47 to 21 per cent, whilst the amount paid in 
taxation had increased from 9 to 24 per cent and the amount put to 
reserve or set aside for depreciation and stock appreciation charges 
had risen from 29 to 43 per cent. 

Price Stability and Economic Progress. “ Unless the upward 
pressure of rising money incomes on prices is moderated,” the White 
Paper stated, ” the economy is likely to he exposed to serious and 


mcreasing strams. These strams, if not relieved, will prevent us from 
realizmg the full potentiahties of econonuc growth and may lead 
to nnemployment by making it more difficult to secure our imports. 
Our overseas earnings must be mcreased if we are to pay for the 
imports needed to sustam an expanding economy, to provide for 
overseas mvestment, and to build up our reserves ” 

The necessary expansion of exports would depend for its realization 
on a continuing growth of production and trade throughout the 
world, and on Britain’s ability to secure a sufficient share of this 
trade. Yet, whilst the total volume of world trade in manufactures 
had risen by over 40 per cent between 1950 and 1955, Bntam’s share 
had fallen from over 25 per cent to about 20 per cent The White 
Paper emphasized that no efforts of the Government alone could 
ensure that Bntam reaped the fullest advantage from the expansion 
of world trade An adequate volume of exports would depend above 
all upon the competitive strength of British goods m overseas markets, 
where the basic factor was price. Unless British pnces were fully 
competitive exports would be madequate for the country’s vital 
national needs, the poimd sterlmg would not retain its value in 
world markets, and unemployment would result JErom a shortage 
of imported raw matenals. 

Dealing with the effects of a disproportionate rise in costa and 
prices, the White Paper went on : 

” Such a rise, if it persists, has . . . senous effects at home. The 
future growth of the economy will depend upon a sustamed expansion 
of investment, and the rate of investment which we can afford will 
depend on our wiUingness to save. The full effect of continually 
rismg prices on savings is unpredictable ; but it is clear that they 
can progressively undermine the whole relationship between borrower 
and lender and thus the accepted structure of savmga. That structure 
rests, to a considerable extent, on the wLllingness of the lender to 
hold, for long periods, titles to fixed sums — m the form of Savings 
Certificates, Government securities, insurance policies, debenture 
stock, and so forth. This willingness itseff derives from a basic 
confidence that money will broadly retain its value. In so far as 
rismg prices impair this confidence, and thereby reduce people’s 
willingness to save, the financing of mvestment becomes more 
difficult and more expensive, industrial development is retarded, 
and the pressure on prices is accentuated This is particularly 
serious because the necessary expansion of production, with a labour 
force that is not likely to expand much further, will depend on a 
sustained expansion of mvestment. A high rate of mvestment cannot 
be achieved if too much of our wealth is devoted to consumption, 
and attempts to mamtam both simultaneously at levels we cannot 
afford only result m further inflation. 

“ But the effects of a rismg price level have a much more direct 
and more immediately personal impact. Oontmually rising prices 
are an obvious social evil. For many people this evil is obscured by 
the fact that they either are, or believe themselves to be, able to 
secure increases in their mcomes to offset the rise in prices ; and 
although their pressure for higher incomes adds to the pressure m 
prices, and they do not m fact gam very much from the rise in 
mcomes, at least they do not lose very much from the rise m prices. 
Even so, the spiral of rising mcomes and pnces is a cause of con- 
siderable personal anxiety and of an acute sense of social unfairness. 
The difficulties and hardships inherent m such a situation bear 
most heavily on those dependent on fixed incomes, who are in con- 
tinual danger of having their standard of living progressively reduced 
The longer this process oontmues, the more arbitrary its effects appear, 
and the more sharply the sense of injustice is felt 

Conditions of Price Stability. After referring to the adjustments 
in fiscal, monetary, and social pohoies which would have to be made 
by the Government from time to time m order to mamtam full 
employment without inflation, the White Paper continued * ” As a 
nation whose lastmg prosperity depends on a high level of overseas 
trade, we simply cannot afford to allow excessive demand at home 
to uudermme our- competitiveness in world markets or to take too 
much of the output that we need to sell abroad to secure our essential 
imports We must guard against the false sense of internal prosperity 
that can be given by oontmually rismg money incomes unaccompanied 
by the necessary levels of output and exports, which cannot last 
and must ultimately endanger our long-term prosperity, and with it 
the whole ideal of full employment as a feature of our national 
economy 

” In order to mamtain full employment, the Government must 
ensure that the level of demand for goods and services is high and 
rises steadily as productive capacity grows. This means a strong 
demand for labour, and good opportunities to sell goods and services 
profitably. In these conditions it is open to employees to insist on 
large wage increases, and it is often possible for employers to grant 
them and pass on the cost to the consumer, so maintaming their 
profit margin. This is the dilemma which confronts the country. If 
the prosperous economic conditions necessary to maintain full 
employment are exploited by trade unions and businessmen, price 
stability and fuB employment become incompatible. The solution 
lies in self-restraint in making wage claims and fixing profit margins 
and prices, so that total money income rises no faster than total 
output. In the absence of such self-restraint. It may seem that the 
country can make a choice— albeit a painful one — between full 
employment and continually rising prices, or price stability secured 
with some danger to the level of employment that might otherwise 
have been achieved. But soon looms up the gnm danger that the 
first of these apparent alternatives wlU turn out to have been no 
alternative at all because we may fall to secure sufficient Imports 
to maintain full employment and our present standard of living. 
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“ How fast output rises depends on our success in raisms pro- | 
ductiTity- Tlie aduevement of a sustained increase in productivity f 
calls for contributions from both management and labour Manage- \ 
ment must strive to ensure the maximum expansion of output by ^ 
progressive investment m the most efficient capital assets, by tiie 
introduction of the most modem mdustnal techniques, and by the 
elimination of ail restrictive practices which mhioit the economic 
growth of production The contribution of labour lies m co-operatmg 
to the fun in the adoption of new methods of working, and m settmg 
aside all practices which, however much they may have been 3 ustided 
in the past as means of safeguardmg status, conditions of work, or 
the security of employment itself, are not appropriate m conditions 
of full employment. The healthy functionmg of the economy and 
the progressive growth of its outpnt depend also on co-operation 
withm industry m mamtammg an efficient and enlightened system 
of mdustnal relations The relationship between management and 
workers which this impbes is a vital but mtangible factor which 
only they can create by common effort. It demands a full and frank 
exchange of opimon and information at all levels between repre- 
sentatives who have confidence m each other’s competence and 
integrity. . 

“ How well off we are as a nation depends not on the sum total of 
the money incomes we earn, but on the sum total of the goods and 
services we produce , and as individuals it is what we can buy with 
our pay, rather than the pay itself, ^bich determines our standard 
of living. Price reductions can therefore contribute to raising our 
standard of living 3 ust as much as increases m money mcomes, and 
so far as practicable it is through price reductions that we should 
aim to enjoy the benefits of higher productivity. If we all press 
constantly for more money, regardless of bow much we produce to 
spend it on, prices are bound to go on rismg But if we concentrate 
on increasmg productivity, and on keeping costs down, pnce stabihty 
can be achieved along with full'^employment and a rising standard of 
living. From the pomt of view of industry and trade, this means 
that firms should try, wherever possible, to pass on gains from higher 
productivity m lower prices, and to expand their profits not by the 
mamtenance of high profit margins but by the expansion of turnover 
... If general price stability is to be mamtained, it is essential that 
there should be a positive reduction of prices m those sectors in which 
productivity tends to rise more rapidly than the average Enterprises 
which can achieve an increase of outpnt and sales by a reduction of 
costs, mcludmg profit margins, will be making a real contribution 
to the mamtenance of price stability and to the whole process of 
balanced economic growth.” 

The Whit© Paper emphasized that the counterpart of realism m 
relation to prices was realism in relation to personal mcomes If | 
individuals always placed sectional interests before the nation’s 
welfare, economic stabihty would be endangered and the possibilities 
of future expansion impaired, possibly to the extent of jeopaidizing 
these very sectional interests which they sought to protect 

The White Paper concluded “ W^e aU want full employment and 
we all want stable prices, but we have not yet succeeded in combimng 
the two The experience of the past ten years has shown that the 
fuller employment is, the more liable prices are to rise , but the 
Government does not believe that there is any inevitable conflict 
between the two ob 3 ectives We can achieve them both if certam 
conditions are fulfilled , and it has been the aim of this White Paper 
to state what these conditions are, in the belief that a greater 
awareness of the nature of the problem will contribute to finding 
a solution for it ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr Macmillan) disclosed 
on the same day that the sterling area’s balance-of-payments 
deficit in 1955 amounted to £103,000,000. He also stated that 
for the fifth year m succession Britain’s share of world trade 
in manufactures had continued to fall, and was now lower than 
before the war. He emphasized that the balance-of-payments 
deficit was more serious than might be supposed from its size, 
since It was ‘‘ absolutely essential ” that Britain should not 
merely be able to pay her way on external current account but 
should have a large surplus. 

It was announced on April 10 that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had sent a letter to 10,000 British industnahsts, 
and also to the nationalized industries, askmg them to give 
the widest possible publicity to the “ essential facts ” contamed 
in the White Paper. Mr. Macmillan said that he had arranged 
for the publication of a “ popular version of the White Paper 
to assist m acliievmg an enlightened and well-mformed opimon 
on our economic problems,” and requested the firms and 
industries concerned to order “ a suitable number of copies.” 
(Cmd. 9725 - Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 14705 A.) 

A. JORDAN. — Cabinet Changes* - New Ambassadors 
In London and Paris. 

An Amman annoimcement of April 2 stated that the Prime 
Mmister of Jordan, Samir el-Rifai, would relinquish the 
portfolio of the Interior, which he had held concurrently with 
the Premiership, and that Falah Madadha had been appointed 
Minister of the Interior and Defence. It had been announced 
on March 30 that M. Bahadin Toukan, an under-secretary in 
the Foreign Ministry, would succeed Dr. Yousef Haikal as 
Ambassador m London, whilst Dr. Haikal would become 
Ambassador in Paris. — (Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14646 A.) 


B. YUGOSLAVIA. — Debts to Britain. -Extension o 
Repayment Period. - Reduction in Interest Rate. 

Under an exchange of Notes between the Yugoslav an< 
British Governments on March 26, Britain agreed (a) tc 
extend from 1962 to 1967 the period of repayment of th< 
outstanding balance of £16,560,000 on the loans granted tc 
Yugoslavia in 1949-51 ; (b) to reduce the rate of interest from 
an average of 4^ per cent to 3 per cent per annum. 

Tlie fonowmg loans were affected by the new arrangements ; 
( 1 ) the credit of £8,000,000 extended nnder the Anglo- Yugoslav 
trade agreement of Dee. 26, 1949 (see 10464 B) , ( 11 ) the £3,000,000 
credit extended on Dec. 28, 1950 (see 11092 A) ; (iii) the £2,000,000 
credit for the purchase of raw materials granted on Jan. 11, 1951 
(see 11282 C, 11371 D) ; and (iv) the £4,000,000 credit for the 
purchase of raw materials, given under the agreement of May 10, 
1951 (see 11640 A). 

These loans were made m the special circumstances arising out 
of Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform m 1948. and were designed, 
together with the credits extended at that tune by other countries 
(particularly the U S.A. and Western Germany), to help her overcome 
the grave economic difficulties m which she found herself. In 
December 1954 the date of final repayment of the Bntish loans had 
been extended from 1958 to 1962 and the mterest rate reduced (see 
14162 A), but m July 1955 Yugoslavia agam mdicated that the 
repayment of these post-war loans was imposing a severe strain on 
her economy. She therefore initiated fresh negotiations with her 
Western creditors (except the U.S A , which had already agreed to a 
revision of the terms of repayment on the lines envisaged by Yugo- 
slavia) with a view to ohtammg some further alleviation of this burden. 

It was emphasized m London that the new agreement did not 
affect the Anglo-Yugoslav Agreement on Nationalization Compensa- 
tion, under which Yugoslavia had agreed to pay £4,500,000 to 
Bntish nationals (see 9726 A). About £1,010,000 sfill remamed to 
be paid under this agreement. 

The loans made by the Umted States to Yugoslavia (through 
the Export- Import Bank) total about $55,000,000 ; they bear 
mterest at 3J per cent and are repayable over the period 
1954-68. The loans made by Western Germany amounted to 
about $64,000,000, the date of repayment being extended and 
the mterest rate reduced under an agreement concluded on 
March 10, 1956. — (Treasury Press Office, London - Tanjug 
Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. 14584 C ; 14162 A.) 

C. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for March. 

Selected books published in Great Britam, the United 

States, and France are given below : 

Great Britain. CoUis, Maunce — Last and First m Burma, 1941- 
1948 ” (Faber & Faber, 30s ) 

Craukshaw, Edward — Gestapo . Instrument of Tyranny,’* 
(Putnam, 21s.) 

Godden, Burner — ** An Episode of Sparrows ” (Macmillan, 13s 6d.) 

Howard, Ehzabeth Jane — “ The Long View ” (Cape, 15s.) 

Howarth, Patrick — “ Questions in the House ** (Bodley Head, 18s,) 

Maurois, Andr6 — “ Victor Hugo.” Translated from the French. 
(Cape, 30s, ) 

Plumb, J. H — ** Sir Robert Walpole * The Making of a Statesman.” 
(Cresset Press, 3 Os ) 

Robertson, R. B. — “ Of Whales and Men.” (Macmillan, 21s.) 

Smclair, Lucy — ” The Bridgebum Days ” (Victor GoUancz, 16s.) 

Shm, Field-Marshal Sir William — Defeat mto Victory.” The 
Story of the Burma War. (Cassell, 25s.) 

United States. Berms, Samuel Flagg — ” John Quincy Adams and 
the Union ” (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $8.75.) 

Brooks, Van Wyck — ** Helen Keller . Sketch for a Portrait.” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $3.00.) 

Chotzmoff, Samuel — ” Toscanini : An Intimate Portrait ” (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, $3.50.) 

” Memoirs of Harry S. Truman : Volume II — ^Years of Tnal and 
Hope, 1946-1952.” (Doubleday, New York, $5.00 ) 

O’Neill, Eugene — Long Day’s Journey into Night.” Published 
posthumously. (Yale University Press, $3.75 ) 

France, Bosco, Henri — Les Balesta ” (GaUimard, Paris, 750 
francs.) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14730 A.) 

D. LEBANON. — New Government. 

The Government headed by M. Rashid Karame tendered its 
resignation to President Shamoun on March 15 fallowing the 
resignation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Education, and 
Agriculture in connexion with a domestic dispute about 
subsidies for private schools. M. Abdullah Yafi, a former 
Pnme Mmister, formed a new Cabmet on March 20 with the 
following membersliip : 

M. Abdullah Yafi, Prime Mimster and Interior ; M Selim Lahoud, 
Foreign Affairs and Justice , Emir Maiid Arslan, Defence ; M. 
Georges Karame, Finance , M Emile Boustani, Publlo Works and 
Planning ; M Georges Hakim, Economy and Education ; M. Joseph 
Skat, Agriculture ; M.Nazik el-Bizry, Pubho Health and Social Affairs; 
M. Mohammed Sabra, Information, Posts and Communications 
M Saeb Salam, Mimster of State M. Lahoud and Emir Arslan 
retained the portfohos they held m M Karame’s Cabinet. , 

The new Government was given a vote of confidence on'^ 
March 80 by 24 votes to 14. — (Le Monde, Pans) {i44S9 C.) 
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A. ICELAND. — Can for Withdrawal of U.S. Forces. - 
Resignation of Thors Government. - Forthcoming 
General Elections. 

The Icelandic Prune Minister, Hr. Oiafur Thors, resigned on 
March 27 after a split in the Cabinet over the question of the 
stationing of NATO forces in Iceland and a revision of the 1951 
defence agreement with the United States. On the following 
day President Asgeirsson prorogued the Althing (the Icelandic 
Parliament), announced that general elections would be held 
on June 24, and requested Hr, Thors and his Cabinet to carry 
on as a caretaker Government until the elections. 

The spht in the Government (a coalition of the Progressive 
and Independence parties) originated on March 13, when the 
Progressive Party decided at its annual conference that it 
was not possible to continue its coahtion with the Independ- 
ence Party because it considered that U.S. troops manning the 
Keflavik air base, 35 miles from Reykjavik, should be replaced 
by Icelandic personnel. A resolution was adopted callmg for 
a revision of the 1951 U.S.-Icelandic agreement, and inviting 
the Social Democrats to form an electoral alliance •with the 
Progressive Party with the aim of obtaimng a majority m the 
Althing. On March 26 the Progressive Party formally announced 
its withdrawal from the coahtion Government. 

Before its prorogation on March 28 the Althing adopted by 
61 votes to 18, with three abstentions, a resolution moved by 
the Progressive and Social Democratic parties callmg for a 
revision of the 1951 agreement. 

The resolution, after referring to the changed international 
situation since the conclusion of the agreement, called for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Iceland and for the takmg-over of 
the care and maintenance of the defence installations by Icelandic 
personnel — though it was emphasized that these personnel would 
not undertake any military activities. If, however, no agieement 
on the revision of the treaty could be reached, the treaty should be 
terminated by Iceland. The Foreign IVIiaister, Hr. Kristian 
Gudmundsson (Progressive Party), speaking in support of the 
resolution, declared that missile warfare had reduced the importance 
Of Iceland as a base, and argued that foreign troops would be unable 
to protect Iceland if war broke out N evertheless, although supporting 
the withdrawal of foreign troops, Hr. Gudmundsson emphasized that 
Iceland would contmue her present relations with neighbouring 
countries and with NATO in matters of security and defence. 

Article 7 of the 1951 agreement provided that either signatory 
might ask the NATO Council to “ review the continued 
necessity for the facilities and their utilization.” If at the end 
of six months the parties had not reached an understanding, 
either party could serve notice of its intention to terminate 
the agreement within one year. — (New York Times - Times) 
(Frev. rep. Cabinet, 131:49 C ; 1951 Agreement, X1454 A) 

B. INDIA - YUGOSLAVIA. — Trade, Shipping, and 
Technical Co-operation Agreement. 

A four-year trade agreement between India and Yugoslavia 
expiring on Dec. 31, 1959, was signed m New Delhi on March 31. 

Under the agreement Yugoslavia will export to India steel, 
alummmm, copper and copper products, building and other machinery, 
locomotives, railway wagons, tractors, etc., whilst discussions wiU 
take place on the possibility of Yugoslav deliveries of ships to India. 
Indian exports to Yugoslavia will consist of manganese and iron 
ore, mica, oil seeds, shellac, tobacco, cotton textiles, juta goods, 
and other products. 

The agreement also provided that both countries would grant 
each other tariff and other facilities for the exchange of goods ; that 
they would encourage scientific and technical co-operation by 
exchanges of information and documentation and visits of missions 
and expert groups ; and that* as regards port facilities and services, 
ships of either country would enjoy in the other the same advantages 
as the other’s own ships 

The desirability of an expansion of Indo-Yugoslav commercial 
exchanges had been recognized m the loint communique issued 
by President Tito and Mr. Nehru during the latter’s visit to 
Belgrade in July 1955. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
Xrondon - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Frev. rep. 14372 A.) 

G. SCANDINAVIA - SOVIET UNION. — Civil 
Aviation Agreement. - Direct Air Services between 
Scandinavian Capitals and Aioscow. 

A civil aviation agreement providing for direct air services 
between Copenhagen, Oslo, and Stoclftiolni on the one hand 
Ojnd Moscow on the other was signed m Moscow on March 5 
between Denmark, Norway and Sweden and the Soviet Union. 
An agreement between the Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) and Aeroflot (Soviet Airlines) was signed at the same 
time, envisaging the beginning of the new services during April. 
(Berlingske Tidende, Copenliagen - Aftenposten, Oslo) 

(Frev. rep. Fiimish-Soviet Agreement, 145x2 E.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Winston GburcMH on 
the Middle East Situation. - Statement on Bulganin- 
Khrushchov Visit to Britain. 

Sir Winston ChurchOI, speaking in London on April IS at a 
meeting of the Primrose League (of which he is Grand Master), 
expressed his conviction that “ the United States, as well as 
the United Kingdom, will intervene to prevent aggression by 
one side or the other ” in the situation between Israel and Egypt. 

In a reference to the Middle East situation. Sir Wmston said : 

I do not share the view of those who think they [the Amencaiusl 
have failed m their duty, or will faff m their duty if the moment comes. 
They are a wise and experienced people. They learn from history. 
They know well that both the great wara which have darkened our 
lives and dishevelled the world could have been prevented if the 
United States had acted, before they began, to prevent them. 

** Now a somewhat simihir case has arisen, though on a much 
smaller scale. Egypt and Israel are faie t<* face and we and our 
Amencan brothers have, with France, made a declaration in 1950 
to the effect that we uull not allow them to hght. The U.N. Secretary- 
Genep<a and General Burns are also doing their utmost to avert 
bloodshed, and they have our full support in their dchcate, thankless, 
and humane task. 

“ I think we can be perfectly sure that the United States, as well 
aa the Umted Kingdom, will intervene to prevent aggression by one 
side or the other. The need for this will probably never come. But 
it may come, and come at any moment, and if Israel is to be dissuaded 
from using the life force of her race to ward off the Egyptians until 
the Egyptians have learnt to use the Russian weapons with which 
they have been supphed, and the Egryptians then attack, it will 
become not only a matter of prudence but a measure of honour to 
make sure that they are not the losers by waiting For my part I 
put my trust in President Eisenhower, that he will make the will- 
power of America felt clearly and strongly— and felt m time. . . 

In a reference to the forthcoming visit of Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchov to Britain, Sir Winston said : “ They have 
a right to be treated with courtesy and goodwill. ... I hope 
they will enjoy their time in this country, and that easier and 
more fruitful relations will emerge as a result of their visit. 
Peaceful co-existence is, after all, the first thing we are seeking, 
and to this easier personal relations between their national 
leaders and ours, and a clearer comprehension of the way we 
live, can make a valuable contribution.” — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph) (Frev. rep. Middle East, 14793 A 5 Bulganin- 
Khrushchov Invitation, 14369 A.) 

E. SOUTH AFRICA. — Decimalization of Coinage. - 
Government Support in Frinciple. 

The Mmister of Finance (Mr. Louw), speaking m the House 
of Assembly on March 9 on the second reading of a private 
member’s Bill advocating the decimalization of South Africa’s 
coinage, said that the Union Government was ‘‘‘ more than 
sympathetically disposed ” to the project and was prepared to 
support decimalization of the coinage in principle. However, 
before the Government could make a final decision on the 
matter they must be satisfied about the problems involved 
and the methods of solving them, and he would therefore 
appomt a commission of inquiry to take evidence from those 
organizations most deeply affected by the proposed change. 
If the change went through, Mr. Louw added, the Government 
would probably have to accept responsibility for compensation. 
The question of naming any new coinage would be one for the 
Government to decide, and would not be considered by the 
commission ; he himself .would like to have purely South 
African names for the different units, unconnected with either 
the British or Dutch colonial periods. — (Cape Times) 

(Frev. rep. 14152 E.) 

F. ANTARCTICA. — International Court declines 
British Application for Ruling on Antarctic Sovereignty. 

The International Court of Justice decided on March 17 not 
to give a hearing to Britain’s application m respect of Argentine 
and Chilean claims to British Antarctic territory, on the ground 
that both Argentina and Chile had declared beforehand that 
they would not accept the Court’s jurisdiction. The British 
Government, when instituting proceedings, had claimed that 
Argentina and Chile had encroached upon British Antarctic 
territory, and had asked the Court to recognize British 
sovereignty over those territories and to declare that the 
Argentine and Chilean “ pretensions and encroachments ” were 
contrary to international law. — (Times) (Frev. rep. 14276 A.) 

G. JAPAN. — Mr. Hatoyama elected Leader of Liberal 
Democratic Party. 

The Japanese Prime Mmister, Mr. Hatoyama, was elected 
on April 5 to the leadership of the Liberal Democratic Party 
formed in November last by the merger of the Democratic and 
Liberal parties. — (Times) (Frev. rep. 14620 B ; X453X A.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — The South Africa Act 
Amendment Act. - Coloured Voters to be placed on 
Separate Electoral RolL 

A joint session of both Houses of the South Afncan Parliament 
passed on Feb. 27, by more than the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution, the South Africa Act Amendment 
Bill, which re-enacted the Separate Representation of Voters 
Act (see 12211 A). This Act, passed m 1951, had transferred 
the Cape Coloured voters to a separate electoral roll, but was 
subsequently declared invalid by the Supreme Court (see 
12409 A) on the ground that it had not been passed by a two- 


clauses ” of the South Africa Act. 

Other sections of the Amendment Bill (1) removed those 
clauses of the South Africa Act entrenehmg franchise rights 
against amendment on grounds of race or colour ; (2) provided 
for the retention of the clauses entrenching the equal rights of 
the Enghsh and Afrikaans languages ; (3) laid dowm that no 
court of law shall be competent to mquire into or pronounce 
on the validity of any law passed by Parliament other than a 
law which alters or repeals, or purports to alter or repeal, the 
provisions of Sections 137 or 152 of the South Africa Act” 
(i.e. the sections safeguardmg equal language rights). 

The jomt session of Parhament opened on Feb. 13, when the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, gave notice of his mtention to 
introduce the Bill. The BiH received its first reading on the 
follo^Ying day. 

After Mr. Strydom had asked for leave to introduce the Bill, 
Mr.Strauss (Leader of the Opposition) moved an amendment opposing 
Its mtroduction on the groimds that “ the history preceding and the 
circumstances attending its introduction, foEowmg upon previous 
attempts by the Government to cixoumvent the entrenched clauses 
of the South Africa Act, mdioate that it is another piece of legislation 
designed to achieve the same object.** Mr Strauss said that although 
it was unusual to oppose the first reading of a Bill, the steps that had 
been taken by the Government were also extraordinary ** ; in 
support of this he quoted earher statements by members of the 
Government and the Nationahst Party which, he suggested, imphed 
that the Government would ** pack *' the Senate and the Supreme 
Court if it were unable to obtam the necessary majority for the 
Separate Representation of Voters Bill. The Umted Party, he 
announced, would launch a court action to challenge the vahdity 
of the Senate Act (see 14353 A), and would ask the coimts to hold 

(a) that the present Senate was not one of the Houses of Parliam^t, 

(b) that the joint session was not properly constituted, and (c) that 
the legislation passed by the joint session or with the help of the 
enlarged Senate was invahd. 

Mr. Hepple (leader of the Labour Party) said that his party ^d 
not intend to take part in the joint session, which he described as a 
packed Parhament and a fraud.** He refused to withdraw this sta^- 
ment when ordered to do so by the Speaker, and left the House mth 
the other Labour members, none of whom took any further part m 
the debate on the Bill. Mrs. Ballmger (Liberal, Natives* Repr^ 
sentative) said that the Natives’ Representatives would t^e part 
in the jomt session m order to oppose the Bill, which involved the 
rights of the Natives as well as of the Coloured population Mr. Wanng 
(Conservative) stated that his party would allow its members to 
vote according to their consciences 

In his reply to the debate. Mr. Strydom accused Mr ^Strauss of 
evading the rules of the House by casting reflections on the Senate 
Act^ueh a way that he could not be caUed to order by the Speaker. 

Mr. Strauss’s amendment was rejected by 170 votes to 65, 
three of the Conservative members (Mr. Barlow, Mr. waring, 
and Mr. Coetzee) voting with the Nationalists, the others bemg 
absent. The second readmg debate opened on Feb- 15 and 
continued until Feb. 23, 

Mr. Strydom, in opening the debate, pomted out that the Bill 
dealt with two matters— the separate repr^entation of the Cape 
Coloured voters in Parliament and the Cape Provincial Councfi, ^d 
sovereignty of Parhament. With regard to the first question, a 
Bill would be introduced to amend the^ Separate Representation of 
Voters Act, one of the provisions of which would be that the repr^ 
sentatives of Coloured voters in the Cape Provincial Council would 
be Europeans, Instead of either Europeans or 
When the Constitution of Cape Colony was 

recalled, no difference had been made between a NaUve and a 
C<fi^ed voter, and those who in 1936 had supported the transfer 
voters to a separate roll could give no logical reason \^y 
Coloured voters should not also be placed on a separate roU. m 
Strydom asserted that in present circumstances the (floured vote 
was^nothing but a ** pohtical footbaU ** for political pa^i^, 
the fight being put up by the Opposition had nothmg to do with the 
Coloured voters* interests but was concerned only with the value of 
the Coloured vote to them. In the past the non-Europeans had 
often decided what European patty should be successful in a con- 
stituency, which he (the Prime Minister) considered a thoroughly 
unhealthy*’ position. It was estimated that 150,000 Coloured voters 


were entitled to he registered, which meant that m more and more 
constituencies the Coloured vote would become the deciding factor. 
To illustrate the rapid rise m the Coloured population, Mr. Strydom 
mentioned that in the Cape there were 186,430 European and 
212,798 Coloured children at school in 1955, ^ compared with 
170,200 Europeans and 183,252 Coloureds m 1951 ; even this did 
not fully show the position, as large numbers of Coloured children 
did not go to school or left at an early age. 


The Nationalist Party, he went on, had taken successive steps 
over a long period to strengthen the position of the White man 
through the franchise laws It had introduced legislation m 1930 
to extend the franchise to European hut not to Coloured women, 
and m 1931 had removed all qualifications for White voters wl^e 
i^etaining the qualifications for non-White voters Although “ a 
lot of fuss ” was bemg made about the policy of bcuzsskfiPt or the 
supremacy of the 'White man, it was simply the traditional pohcy 
of South Africa, and the supremacy which the White man enjoyed 
in the Union was due to one thmg and one thing only — ^the restrictive 
franchise laws. 


On the question of parhamentary sovereignty, the Prime Minister 
said that if Parliament, out of the power of its own sovereignty, 
gave a testing right to the courts, then it was itself entitled to that 
right. Parhament had the right to mtroduee any changes m legislation 
or to repeal any legislation, and anything it had done it could also 
imdo. For 15 years after 1937 Parhament had accepted that it 
possessed this sovereignty, and even the United Party under General 
Smuts had acted in terms of this acceptance of the sovereignty of 
Parliament. The Appeal Court’s decision of 1952, however, which 
had reversed the same Court’s decision of 1937, had led to the present 
constitutional crisis, and a couit decision, whether right or wrong, 
remained the interpretation of the law till such time as another 
court reversed that decision or until Parliament itself amended the 
law The Bill therefore provided that no court should have the 
power to give a decision on the validity of any Act of Parliament, 
except in connexion with Article 137 of the Constitution relating to 
language rights. 


Mr. Strauss, moving that the Bill “ be read this day six months,” 
recalled that General Smuts had considered it unthinkable that any 
Government would act m defiance of the entrenched clauses The 
re-entrenchment of language rights in the present Bill was valueless, 
as any future Government with a majority of one in the House of 
Assembly could evade it by ” packmg ” the Senate to secure a 
two-thirds majority Mr. Strauss gave a warmng that the abohtion 
of the franchise entrenchment threatened not only the rights of 
Coloured and Native voters and of the Natives’ representatives in 
Parliament, but the rights of everyone , it would be possible, for 
example, for Jews to be deprived of the right to vote by a simple 
majority of the two Houses of Parliament sitting separately. This 
irrevocable step would also be detrimental to race relations, as it 
would increase the danger of a united anti-White bloc It was 
untrue that the Coloured people were a menace to European civiliza- 
tion ; in the last election there had been only one seat which the 
Umted Party might have failed to hold but for the Coloured vote. 
A greater menace was presented by the possibility that, if the 
Coloureds were given separate representation, the three Natives* 
and four Coloureds’ representatives might hold the balance of power 
between the two major White parties. 

2VSr. Naude (Minister of Health), who described the South Africa 
Act as ” an Act of the British Parliament,” pomted out that the 
British Parliament could amend the sections dealing with voting 
rights by a majority of one, hut that the Umon Parliament, m terms 
of the 1952 judgment of the Supreme Court, was unable to do so. 
In Britain, he said, the supremacy of Parliament was absolute, and 
that was what was being claimed for the Umon Parliament also. 

Senator Conradie (Leader of the Opposition in the Senate), seconding 
MDr Strauss’s amendment, pointed out that the Constitution had m 
fact been drawn up by the Boer generals at a National Convention, 
and had stood the test of time and two World "Wars. The Govern- 
ment’s legislation, he declared, would bring about a sense of 
humiliation among non-Europeans, which in turn would cause 
bitterness and enmity. 

Senator Rubin (Liberal, Natives* Representative) said that although 
the Government claimed to represent the will of the people, it 
represented only ” a part of a portion of a section of the people of 
South Africa.” He criticized the Bill because it made colour the 
criterion which determmed a man’s capacity to participate in and 
contribute to the life of the country, and mamtamed that this proposi- 
tion was repudiated by 10,000,000 non-Europeans in South Africa, 
as well as by the rest of Africa and the majority of people throughout 


the world. 

Mr. Foucbi5 (Nationahst) mamtamed that the South African nation, 
as distinct from the population of South Africa, consisted of the 
English- and Afrikaans -speakmg people, and that the Government 
therefore represented the majority of the nation. 


Dr. Donges (Minister of the Interior) ridiculed the suggestion that 
;he Bfil meant the end of individual freedom in South Africa, pointing 
>ut that fundamental rights such as freedom of speech and religion 
vere not protected by any entrenched clause in the Constitution. 
Ct had always been possible to restrict the franchise by introducing 
sconomic, religious, or educational qualifications, but no-one^ was 
afraid that these possibilities might become realities. 
ilso maintained that no right was being taken away from the Coloured 
people, as they would continue to exercise the right to vote, although 
on a separate electoral roll. 
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Mr. Bekker (Conservative), moving: an amendment opposing tlie 
passing of ttie BiH, said that it created a danger that m the event 
of a change of Government non-Enropeans couid be placed on the 
common roll with a bare ma 3 ority in Parliament. Mr, Coetzee 
(Con.) seconded the amendment, but said that he himself wonld 
support the Bdl. 

Mr. Sauer (Minister of Lands) declared that far more had been 
spent on social services for the Natives smce they were removed 
from the common roll in 1936, and that the reason for this “ change 
of heart was that the whole population felt that becanse of the 
1936 legislation the Natives were no longer a menace to White 
supremacy. If a ** solemn word ” was given to the Coloured people 
m 1910 that they would not he removed from the common roll, that 
solemn word apphed equally to the Native voters ; m 1936, however, 
the majority of the Umted Party had voted for their removal from 
the common roll The argument about morality and a two-thirds 
majority made ** a mathematical conception ** of morahty, for if it 
was immoral to put the Coloured voteis on a separate roll with a 
majority of one, it was also immoral to do so even if there was 
unanimity. 

Mr. Moore (U.P.) pointed out that the proportion of Coloured 
voters m the Cape had fallen from 21 per cent ml921tol0 per cent 
in 1931 and 6 3 per cent in 1954, and contended that they did not 
represent any urgent danger. 

Mr. le Rouse (JSlinister of Agriculture) declared that the Govern- 
ment’s legislation was necessary to save Western civilization, and 
that what Australia was domg for Western civilization by its 
** White Austraha ” policy could only he achieved m South Africa 
by the pohey of apartheid. 

Senator Ballmger (Natives’ Representative) observed that the will 
of the people should not be regarded from the viewpomt of the White 
voter only, and that he himself represented 1,045,000 Native votes — 
almost as many votes as the Government and the official Opposition 
comhmed. 

Mr. Swart (Minister of Justice) asserted that the re-entrenchment 
of language rights in the Bill had disappomted the Opposition, 
which had hoped to “ raise a scare ” among Enghsh-speakmg people 
This entrenchment, which he personally beheved unnecessary, had 
been retained simply because of the use to which its omission could 
have been put to incite English-speaking people against Afrikaners 
The entrenchment, he recalled, had origrinally been inserted to protect 
not the English hut the Afrikaans language, which had had to 
struggle for recognition and eciuality. As a member of South Africa’s 
first completely bilingual Cabinet, he could give an assurance that 
the nghts of the English language would never be threatened. 

Dr. Verwoerd (Minister of Native Affairs) said that the French 
Empire had pursued a policy of integration of Native peoples 
similar to the idea of the common roll, whereas the British Empire 
bad applied in effect a policy of apartheid. South Africa’s message to 
non-European races was that they should be given the opportumty 
to develop themselves m their own areas. If the Natives of the 
Protectorates [i.e the High Commission Temtones of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland] could appreciate that apartheid would 
give them this opportumty, they would, he thought, favour incor- 
poration in the Union instead of the “ colonialism ” which existed 
under the present British control. 

Mr. Strydom, replying to the debate, contended that the National 
Convention had accepted the entrenchment of the Coloured vote 
because otherwise the British Parliament would have refused to 
pass the South Africa Act, and that Generals Smuts and Botha had 
both said that ultimately the votmg position would have to be 
changed If it were the Umted Party’s policy not to discnmmate 
between races, and to make civilization the only yardstick, the time 
must come when all non-Whites would he civilized and would 
therefore he entitled to full citizenship rights. Such a pohoy, however, 
would mean “ the death of the White race.” 

The Opposition amendment was rejected on Feb. 23 by 171 
votes to 65, and the Bill was read a second time. Of the 
Conservative group, Mr. Bekker voted with the Opposition 
and Dr. Jonker with the Government, whilst Mr. Waring and 
Mr. Coetzee ahstamed. 

At the opening of the committee stage (Feb. 24) Mr. Strauss 
announced that the Umted Party would not discuss the clauses of the 
Ball or propose any amendments, as it was impossible to remedy its 
defects, but would vote against every clause Mrs. Ballinger stated 
that the Natives’ representatives would adopt a similar attitude. 
The four Conservatives present were again divided. Dr. Jonker and 
Mr. Barlow voting with the Government throughout, whilst Mr. 
Waring voted against the clause deleting the entrenchment pro- 
visions of the South Africa Act on Coloured voting rights. Mr 
Coetzee abstained. 

During the third reading debate (Feb. 27) Mr. Strauss again 
moved that the Bill be read this day six months,” but after 
debate his amendment was rejected by 173 votes to 65. The 
motion for the Bill’s third reading was then adopted by 174 
votes to 68, or eight votes more than the required two-thirds 
majority of all members of both Houses. Of the Conservatives, 
Mr. Barlow, Dr. Jonker, and Mr. Coetzee voted with the 
Government in both divisions, whilst Dr. Shearer (who had not 
previously attended the joint session), Mr. Bekker, and Mr. 


1 Waring voted against the Bill but did not vote on the amend- 
ment. The Speaker (Mr. Conradie) recorded his vote m favour 
of the BiU, which received the Governor-<^nerars assent on 
March 2. 

During the jomt session several hundred membera of the Women’s 
Defence of the Constitution League held a senes of silent protest 
demonstrations outside the Parhament bmidmgs in Cape Town, 
wearing black sashes as a sign of mourning. When forbidden to 
wear their sashes m the public gallery of the House, they pinned black 
roses to their dresses, their example hemg followed by the women 
members of the Opposition. 

An apphcation against the South Africa Act Amendment 
Act was filed by the United Party with the registrar of the 
Cape Supreme Court on March 2. 

A Bill regulatmg the new status of Coloured voters — ^the 
Separate Representation of Voters Amendment Bill — ^was 
published on March 21. 

The Bill provided (a) for the settmg-up of a Umon Council for 
Coloured Aficairs, composed of 15 members nominated by the Govern- 
ment and 12 elected members, to advise the Government at its 
request ” on all matters affecting the economic, social, educational, 
and political interests of the Coloured population , (6) for the election 
by Coloured voters m Cape Provmce of four White members of the 
House of Assembly and two White members to the Cape Provincial 
Council , (c) for the division of Coloured voters in the Cape for this 
purpose mto four constituencies, each of which, as well as electing 
the M P.s and Provincial Councillors, would elect three representa- 
tives on the Umon Council for Coloured Affairs. Of the Govem- 
ment-nommated members of the Council, eight Coloured repre- 
sentatives would he nominated from the (IJape (at least one being 
a Malay and one a Griqua), four from the Transvaal, two from 
Natal, and one from the Orange Free State , the Government 
would also nominate three of the five members of the Council’s 
executive committee, and would appoint the chairman, who would 
have a deliberative and a castmg vote. The Council would hold 
office for five years. 

The new Bill differed considerably from the 1951 Separate 
Representation of Voters Act (revalidated by the South Africa 
Act Amendment Act), which provided for a Board for Coloured 
Affairs consisting of eight elected members from the Cape and 
only three nommated members for the three other Provinces. 
The 1951 Act also gave Coloured voters the right to elect either 
European or Coloured representatives to the Cape Provincial 
Council — (Cape Times - Die Burger, Cape Town) 

(Prev. rep. Separate Representation of Voters Act, 

13672 A 5 Senate, 14612 A.) 

A. TANGANYIKA. — Formation of United Tan- 
ganyika Party. - Statement of Policy. 

The formation of a non-racial political party under the name 
of the United Tanganyika Party was announced in Dar-es- 
Salaam on Feb. 16. The new party, which is pledged to work 
for the political and social mtegration of all races m the 
Territory, was sponsored by 26 out of the 30 unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council, representing Europeans, Africans, 
and Asians. 

Among pronoLineut leaders of the European settlers supporting the 
party were Sir Eldred Hitchcock (who has large sisal interests). Sir 
Charles Philhps, and Mr. Tom Tyrrell, a former leader of the racially- 
exclusive Tanganyika European Council. Supporters also included 
a number of prominent Moslems ; Mr. I C Chopra (Indian), who 
took part m developing Tanganyika’s diamond mmes ; and 
prominent Africans such as Chief Kidaha Makwaia (a member of the 
East African Royal Commission on Land and Population) and Chiefs 
Lugushu and Gwao. 

The manifesto published by the party’s sponsors said, infer aha . 
** Political consciousness is growing in Tanganyika, and the tempo 
of events both within the countiy and outside it makes it imperative 
that a non-racial political party should he formed now pledged to 
uphold and further the prmciples which have been generally accepted 
by people of good will m Tanganyika. We believe that responsible 
people throughout the country must adopt a positive attitude in 
supporting and actmg upon these beliefs, an attitude which is vital 
to Tanganyika’s moral, social, economic, and political progress, and 
without which the goal of nationhood and full self-government 
within the Commonwealth will not be achieved. The Umted Tan- 
ganyika Party does provide a common basic approach to problems 
which have to he faced.” 

Among the party’s proposals were the rejection of all forms 
of racial discrimination and the demand for the setting-up of 
unsegregated schools. — (Times - Observer) 

(Prev. rep. Constitutional Reform, 142 12 B.) 

B. HUNGARY. — Release of Mme. Marton. 

It was officially announced in Budapest on April 8 that Mme. 
Ilona Marton, a correspondent of the American news agency 
Umted Press, who had been sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment in January last on charges of espionage, had been released 
from prison. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14700 D.) 
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A. UNITH23 KINGDOM* Britisli Transport Com- 
mission* - Fiirther Increases in Rail Freights and Dock 
and Canal Charges. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson, the ^limster of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, announced m the House of Commons on March 19 
that the Government had decided to authorize the British 
Transport Commission to increase railway freight, dock, and 
canal charges by not more than five per cent, and that, after 
consulting the Transport Tribunal, he would make regulations 
accordmgly. 

Mr. Watkmson explained that in 1955 the railway strike and 
increased costs and wages had added about £30,000,000 to the 
Commission's deficit, whilst as a result of further increases in costs 
and wages the deficit for 1956 might he as much as £55,000,000, 
mcreasmg the Commission’s total deficit to over £100,000,000. In 
new of the Commission’s statutory dnry to pay its way, takmg one 
year with another, it had proposed a substantial increase in charges 
— mclndmg general mcreases m freight rates and passenger fares — 
designed to hrmg m an additional £37,000,000 in a full year 

The Government realized that, in new of the Commission’s 
obhgations and financial position, it was fully atistified m takmg this 
action , moreover the Government’s present economic pohcies 
required the nationahzed mdnstne», when fixing their charges, to 
seek fully to reflect their costs- At the same tune there were now signs 
that renewed and stiennons efforts would improve the railways* 
financial outlook through more efficient working ansing from better 
relations in the mdustry. In this connexion, the Government had 
been encouraged by recent statements of the British Railways 
Productivity Council and the British Transport Jomt Consultative 
Council, which showed that there was “ a new readiness on the part 
of ail concerned to work together to these ends.” 

In these circTmistances the Government had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be justified iu the national mterest m asking 
the Commission to take a course mvolving an exception to the 
general policy in regard to the nationahzed industries, and the 
Commission had agieed, on the “ clear understanding ” that the 
position would he reviewed agam in six months’ tune, to defer mcreases 
m certain fares on London Transport services and on British Railways 
for which it had already apphed to the Transport Tribunal. The 
Government hoped, however, that during the next six months “ this 
new mitiative wiU enable the Commission to put m tram measures 
leading to improved efficiency and to getting their operations on a 
more economical basis.” 

Mr Watkmson added that the Commission would in due course 
make its own announcement regarding increases in passenger fares 
for which it had an existing authonty The changes now announced 
would increase the Commission’s revenue by about £20,000,000 in 
a full year 

In a further statement on April 11 Mr. Watkinson announced 
that the Transport Tribunal had submitted to him a memor- 
andum surveymg the Commission’s financial position since 
1947 and showmg “ serious deficiencies in revenue in relation 
to expenditure.” The memorandum had therefore recom- 
mended that the Commission should be authorized to mcrease 
its railway freight, dock, and canal charges by the 10 per cent 
originally asked for. Nevertheless, the Government had 
decided to retam the general limit of 5 per cent, but to authorize 
increases of (a) 7J per cent on charges for consignments of 
under one ton by goods tiain and on all merchandise earned 
by passenger tram , (b) 12^ per cent m railway freight charges 
on returned “ empties.” All the increases would take effect from 
April 23, and the “ clear understanding ” would remain that 
the charges would have to he re-examined in the light of the 
Gu’cumstances m six months’ time. 

The Transport Tribunal, in its memorandum to the Mimster, 
pomted out that the Commission had been able to meet ** the charges 
properly attnbutable to revenue ” m only three of the eight years 
since nationahzation — m 1951, 1952 and 1953. It attributed the 
Commission’s inabihty in the other years to meet its statutory 
obligations under the 1917 Transport Act to ** the insufficient 
eanungs of British Railways,” which had paid their way only in 1952 
and over the whole eight years had fallen short of domg so by 
approximately £100,000,000.” Taking 1955 hy itself,” the memor- 
andum continued, the operations of the Commission as a whole 
resulted in a deficiency of £30,500,000, whilst British Railways, 
treated as a separate undertaking, failed to pay their way by approxi- 
mately £38,000,000. These facts would be sufficiently grave even if 
it were possible to expect that the Coinmission’s financial fortunes 
would at all events be no worse in the immediate future than they 
have been in the past. No such mitigated hope can be entertained 
unless substantial relief can be afforded.” 

After saying that the Minister’s statement of March 19 implied 
reductions in the additional annual revenue sought hy the Commission 
from £24,800,000 to £14,100,000 in the case of freight charges, and 
from £5,700,000 to £1,000,000 In the case of passenger fares, the 
memorandum went on * ** Wo have been informed by the Commission 
that if the other increases sought by it are scaled down to this extent, 
it is unlikely that more than £600,000 could be obtained hy way of 
increases In the charges for the carriage of mails and parcel post. In 
the result, therefore, the £37,000,000 at which the Commission aimed 
would be reduced to £20,200,000. To reduce the additional revenue 
sought by the Commission to this figure wiU mean that in the absence 


, of some radical change for the better its accumulated deficit will 
? increase at the rate of more than £650,000 a week.” Even if, after 
I the six months’ experimental period the full 10 per cent rises were 
« brought mto operation, the Commission’s accumulated deficit would 
have swollen by about £35,000,000 to over £104,000,000 by the end 
of 1956. 

As regards the hope expressed by the Munster that the railways* 
financial outlook would improve as a result of more efficient working, 
the memorandum stressed (1) that the estimates put forward by the 
Commission already allowed for some improvements m efficiency ; 
(2) that no conceivable improvement in efficiency conld do more 
than reduce the gap of £18,000,000 which would still separate the 
Commission from solvency if all the measures proposed by it were 
put into effect.” 

The memorandum concluded : “We regret that we are unable 
to agree with the provisional decisions which you have reached. It 
may be that there are considerations . . . which . . make it necessary 
to disregard, at aU events for the time bemg, the obhgations and 
interests of the Commission. It is no part of our duty to discuss this 
possibihty. . . . We think that iu the light of the Commission’s past 
history and present prospects it is plainly necessary to take all such 
measures as are available to stay the progressive deterioration of its 
financial position, and that the increases for which it sought sanction 
are urgently necessary if this object is to be attamed ” 

Commenting on the memorandum, Mr. Watkmson stressed 
that his statement of March 19 had been made with a full 
consciousness of the statutory duties imposed on the Com- 
mission ” and that it involved “ no disregard of these duties,” 
smee it proposed only that the increases should he limited to 
5 per cent for six months. He added that the decision m regard 
to passenger fares had been taken by the Commission itself 
“ as an earnest of its desire to co-operate fully m the matter.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Fmancial Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Freight Charges, etc., 14316 A.) 

Note. It was nnofflciaHy estimated that a five per cent nse m 
rail heights would mean that coal prices would have to be raised 
by about Is to 2s. a ton, according to distance from pithead This, 
in turn, would add over £1,000,000 a year to the fuel bills of the 
Gas and Electricity industries, and would raise steel production costa 
by 4s. to 5s. a ton. The increase would put rail freights at about 
192 per cent above pre-war — (Ed E.G-A.) 

B. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Cuts in Retail Prices. 

The Czechoslovak Government announced on March 31 
cuts in the retail prices of 22,000 items of food, industrial goods, 
and household equipment, estimated to result in an annual 
savmg to the population of 2,100,000,000 crowns. Reductions 
of 10 to 25 per cent were ordered for a wide range of textiles, 
shoes, leather and plastic goods and chemical products, whilst 
some of the most important reductions in food prices were for 
flour (10 per cent), nee (23 to 41.6 per cent), vegetable fats 
(16 per cent), margarine (14.3 to 16.7 per cent), pork fat (11.8 per 
cent), chocolate (20 per cent), and coffee (18.5 to 20.8 per cent). 
This was the fifth general price reduction m Czechoslovakia 
since the currency reform of Jxme, 1953. — (New York Times - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitxmg) (Prev. rep. 14296 B.) 

C. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Retention of Death 
Penalty. - 2 Vlinisterial Statement. 

The Mimster of Home Affairs, Mr. George B. Hanna, stated 
in the N.I. House of Commons on March 20 that although the 
question of retaining or abolishmg the death penalty was 
receiving constant and serious consideration, the Government 
did not mtend at present to mtroduce legislation abolishing the 
death penalty “ for all cases where it now applies m Northern 
Ireland.” — (Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. U.K. Legislation, 14739 A.) 

D. IRAQ. — Anglo-Iraqi Defence Agreement. - R.A.F. 
Evacuation of Iraqi Bases. 

The Iraqi Government announced on April 7 that the 
evacuation of all R.A.F. units stationed at the Habbaniyah 
and Shaiba bases had been completed, in accordance with the 
special agreement signed on April 4, 1955, between Britain and 
Iraq in conjunction with Britain’s adherence to the Baghdad 
Pact. The agreement had provided for the evacuation of R.A.F. 
personnel from these bases withm one year. — (Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 14256 A ; 14137 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Public Service Security. 

Mr. Henry Brooke (Financial Secretary to the Treasury) 
stated in a written parliamentary reply on March 20 that 
between 1 951 and 1955 no officers of the rank of higher executive 
officer and upwards, and comparable professional and technical 
grades, had been dismissed for Commumst Party membership, 
Communist sympathies, association with Communists, or 
character defects mvolving a security risk. Seven ofiftcers, 
however, had been transferred, and one had resigned. — (Tunes) 

(Puev. rep. 14750 A.) 
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KBESING S CONTEMPORABY ARCHIVES 


April 14—21, 1956, 


A. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Aid, 1956-57. - 
President Eisenhower’s Request to Congress. 


President Eisenhower submitted to Congress on March 19 
his foreign aid message for the financial year July 1956 - June 
1957, in which he recommended the authorization of 
$4,672,475,000 and the appropriation of $4,859,975,000. The 
principal items were as follows : 


Military Ad . . . $2,925,000,000 

Defence Support . . . . . , 1,130,700,000* 

Development Assistance . 170,000,000 

Technical Co-operation . . . . 157,500,000 

Foreign Atomic Reactor Projects . . 5,950,000 

Emergency Fund . . . . . . 100,000,000 

Additional Ad for Middle East and Arica 

(non-mihtary) . 100,000,000 

• Of which $882,000,000 for Asia ; $170,000,000 for Near East 
and Africa, and $78,700,000 for Europe. 


Extracts from the President’s message are given below. 

Soviet Policy. After referring to the success of the foreign aid 
programme so far, and to the need for its continuance, Ih?esident 
Eisenhower said : “ Significant testimony to the success of our 
Mutual Security programmes appears m the new turns and develop- 
ments of Soviet policy. Aggression through force appears to have 
been put aside, at least temporarily, and the Communists are now 
making trade approaches to many nations of the free world The 
Soviet manoeuvre, which is still developing, includes offers of bilateral 
trade arrangements which may involve provision of arms and capital 
goods as well as technical assistance. 


** Had we any reason to believe that the Soviet leaders had 
abandoned their simster objectives, and now shared our own high 
purpose of helping other nations to develop freedom and mdependenoe, 
we would welcome the new Soviet programme, for it appears to 
have aspects of normal trade expansion and busmess competition. 
Its danger for us and for other free nations, however, hes in the 
traditional Soviet objectives and in the entanglements to which 
acceptance of their offers may lead. 

Even while we welcome respite from the Soviet pohcy of threat 
and violence, we must take careful stock of what still remains of it. 
The vast Soviet military establishment has not been scrapped On 
the contrary, the Soviets and their Commumst allies are increasmg 
the strength and effectiveness of them armed forces and providing 
them with equipment of the most modem design. The threat implicit 
In this huge aggregation of military power still casts an ominous 
shadow over the world. There is nothing here to warrant a slaokemng 
of our efforts to strengthen the common defence of the free world. 

" In its new departures In foreign policy we see that the Soviet 
Union contmues in its familiar pattern of ceaseless probing for 
opportumties to exploit political and economic weaknesses. We 
cannot view otherwise the arms traffic in areas where tensions are 
high and peace is in danger. We cannot view otherwise the extension 
of credits hand-in-hand with the exploitation of ancient animosities 
and new hatreds in a world already overburdened with them. We 
must therefore assume that Soviet expansionism has merely taken 
on a somewhat different guise and that its fundamental objective is 
still to disrupt and, in the end, to dominate the free nations With 
Soviet leaders openly proclaiming their world aim, it would be folly 
for us and our friends to relax our collective efforts towards stahihty 
and security. . . 

Need for Long-term Commitments. Requesting authority fi*om 
Congress to make commitments for up to 10 years to assist under- 
developed countries m long-term projects, the President pointed 
out that such authority was necessary m order to enable these 
countries to plan ahead intelligently. The money to fulfil such 
commitments would come from appropriations for non-roilitary 
Mutual Security, and would not exceed $100,000,000 in any one year. 

Asian Development Funds. The President requested the appropria- 
tion of another $100,000,000 for his special fund for economic develop- 
ment in Asia. He also asked for a further $100,000,000 for Asian 
economic development, to match a similar amount appropriated 
in 1955-56. 


Additional Aid for Middle East and Africa. In aakf-ng for the 
creation of a special fund of $100,000,000 for use in any part of the 
Middle East or Africa lor non-military Mutual Security programmes 
which will advance the cause of free world security and economic 
strength,” the President said that the Middle East and Africa were 
areas tn which it was especially Important to build “ new strength 
friendly to us.” “ The United States,” he added, ” must be in a 
position to act promptly to help the Governments of this area in 
their efforts to find solutions for economic and social problems.” 

Improved Warning and Defence System. It was recommended that 
about $530,000,000 should be me^de available to enable the Defence 
Department to begin a programme of aiding our allies in developing 
an even more effective defence based on an improved and better 
co-ordinated early warning and communications system [see page 
14617, second column] and utilizing advanced weapons systems, 
including missiles, now being procured for our troops.” The President 
emphasized that those advanced weapons were “ purely defensive ” in 
character, and posed no threat to any nation which did not Initiate 
aggression. A sum of $195,000,000 had been included initially for 
NATO countries in 1956-57, and the eventual distribution of the 
balance of the $530,000,000 would be made on the basis of later 
Judgment as to their most effective employment world-wide.” 


Aid to Europe, No economic assistance was proposed for any 
, European NATO country (Greece and Turkey being grouped under 
Middle East and Asia), but mili tary assistance, mcluding advanced 
I weapons, was still necessary in most of these countries to assist 
i them in maintaining equipment and replacing mat^iel lost by 
j attrition. Continued economic support was, however, required for 
! Berlin, and both military and economic support for Spam and 
j Yugoslavia. 

t Aid to Middle East, Africa, and Asia. In Asia and the Middle East 
serious risk of aggression still existed, and the programme recom- 
mended approximately $1,640,000,000 in military assistance for 
countries m these regions which had to mamtam substantial forces 
in the field to resist possible attacks Economic aid was also proposed 
for those of America’s allies whose own resources could not support 
their essential defence effort , it was designed partly to assist non- 
military projects which furthered defence activities, partly to help 
build internal resources and economic stability, and partly to contri- 
bute to the recipients’ programmes of economic development. 
Provision was also made for economic assistance to countries in the 
i area which received no military assistance, where it would contribute 
to the countries’ economic strength and thus to them ability to retain 
their independence. 

The President explained that his request for military assist- 
ance authorization m 1956-57 was substantially larger than 
m the past two years, when unexpended balances had been 
utilized to the extent of $2,500,000,000 - $3,000,000,000. An 
increase in appropriations was now necessary m order to main- 
tam the flow of imhtary assistance in subsequent years. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14564 A ; 14173 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Continuation of Newsprint 
Rationing. - Statement by President of Board of Trade. 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr, Thomeycroft) 
announced on Feb. 16 that the Government had reconsidered 
its earlier decision to remove statutory controls over the 
dehvery of newsprint and the size of newspapers, and that 
newsprint ratiomng would accordingly continue. His statement 
(m the form of a written parliamentary answer) was as follows : 

** On Aug. 15 last [see 14421 A] I announced the Government’s 
intention to remove all statutory controls over the delivery of 
newsprint and the sizes of newspapers, provided that satisfactory 
arrangements could be made among the newspapers to meet the 
needs of the small users All the newspapers, however, with one 
exception, have asked that ratiomng by statutory control should be 
continued for the time being, and have told me that they are unable 
to safeguard the position of the small user. 

In such circumstances I have decided that the necessary Order 
oontinumg the control should be laid before Parliament. I propose, 
however, to license an increased number of pages for The Txmes. 

I am doing this because this newspaper now intends to use exclusively 
a type of paper other than newsprint, which will be obtamed entirely 
from new capacity and will release to other newspapers all the 
newsprmt it would otherwise have used ” 

Mr. F, Bishop, M.P., general manager of the Newsprmt 
Society Co. Ltd., stated on Feb. 22 that the schedule of per- 
mitted paging for newspapers would remain as hitherto except 
m the case of newspapers selling at 2id. and at 4d. and over. 
He pointed out that such newspapers — including the popular 
dailies formerly sold at l-|d. — had increased their prices in 
recent months and would therefore become entitled to a 
“ substantial increase ” in their permitted pagmg. 

Under the new arrangements, the average number of pages 
varied from nine for dailies costing 1 Jd. tol5 for those costing 4d. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14421 A.) 

C . S O VIET UNION. — New Chairman of T.U. Council. 

It was announced m Moscow on March 16 that M. Nikolai 
Shvernik had resigned the chairmanship of the All-Union 
Council ol Trade Unions at his own request and had been 
succeeded by M. Viktor Grishin, a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party and secretary of the 
Moscow Regional Committee. M. Shvernik, formerly chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet (the equivalent of 
President), remained an alternate member of the presidium 
of the party’s Central Committee and chairman of the party’s 
Control Commission. It was reported that he had recently 
been in ill-health. — (Soviet Weekly - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 12797 A, page 12800.) 

D. FINLAND. — Ending of General Strike. 

The general strike in Finland ended on March 20, after 
having lasted for 20 days, when the Government’s mediation 
proposals were accepted by the trade unions and the employers’ 
representatives. All workers received an average wage mcrease 
of 10 per cent to compensate for the higher cost of living, whilst 
the employers were compensated by reductions in mcome-tax 
and children’s allowance contributions. 

(Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep* X4742 B.) 
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A. INDIA. — Calendar Reform. - Proposals for 
Adoption of Saka Year.” - Report and Recommendations 
of Calendar Reform Committee. 

A report -vras submitted to the Government of India m 
November last by a Calendar Reform Committee which had 
been set up in 1952 by the Indian Coimcil of Scientific and 
Industrial Research to submit proposals for an accurate and 
uniform calendar for the whole of India after exammmg the 
existing calendars which are bemg followed m the country at 
present, and after a scientific stiid\" of the subject.” The report 
recommended the nation-wide adoption of the ” Saka year ” 
(described below) for the purposes of a unified National 
Calendar. 

A summary of the report and recommendations of the 
Calendar Reform Committee, together with an account of the 
consi delations involved, was published on Nov. 19, 1954, by 
the Indian High Commissioner’s Office m London, and is 
reproduced below under cross-headings. 

Need for Calendar Reform. In a Note on the Committee’s report, 
the Central Government pomted out that India had “ been suffering 
from a calendar confusion -which very often places the Central and 
State Governments m difficulty.” Although, for practical purposes, 
India had been usmg the Gregorian Calendar smce 1757 (i e. smce 
the beginning of British rule), and although that calendar was now 
mworld-wide use, it was nevertheless “ mconvement and unscientific,” 
and India had made proposals to the Umted Nations to replace the 
Gregorian Calendar by a new World Calendar — a pro 3 ect, however, 
which could only be decided upon by mtemational agreement. The 
article contmued . 

Though India is a secular State, the Central Government and 
the State Governments have to declare a number of hohdays m 
advance. These hohdays are of four different kinds . (1) Holidays 
given accordmg to the Gregorian Calendar (e g. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
birthday), which present no problem. (2) Hohdays which are given 
according to the position of the Sun (3) Others which are given 
according to the Lum-Solar calendar- (4) Holidays for Moslems and 
Christians. 

** It is the class of holidays under categories (2) and (3) which are 
the most numerous, and the calculations of their dates are done by 
astrologers who act as consultants to each State In making these 
calculations for the positions of the sun and moon m advance — 
techmoaUy kncwn as oompilmg the Ephemendes — ^the formulae given 
m ancient and medieval astronomical treatises are used with cor- 
rections But these formulae, even with corrections, are mcorrect, 
and formulae used from different astronomical treatises sometimes 
give different dates for religious festivals and observances It there- 
fore not infrequently happens that according to different schools of 
astrologers the same festival falls on different dates m different 
parts of India, and on different dates even in the same city This 
causes a problem for every [State] Government ” 

After commentmg that “ calendars are based partly on science, 
which nobody is permitted to violate, and partly on conventions, 
which are man-made and vary from place to place,” the article went 
on to point out the many discrepancies between the various calendars 
at present used in India For example, whereas Indian almanac- 
makers still took the length of the year as 365 258756 days, as laid 
down in the Surya Siddhanta about 500 AD , modem astronomical 
research had shown the length of the tropical year to be 365 242196 
days. Thus “ in the course of nearly 1,400 years the beginning of 
the year has advanced by 23 2 days, with the result that the Indian 
solar year, instead of starting on the day following the vernal equinox 
(i e. March 22) as prescribed by the Surya Siddhanta, starts on 
April 13 or 14.” 

It was pomted out that an analogous situation had arisen ux 
Europe, when an error of 10 days resulting from the use of the 
Julian Calendar (i.e the calendar introduced by Julius Caesar in 
Roman tunes) had been rectified m 1582 by a proclamation of Pope 
Gregory XIII whereby Friday, October 5, was proclaimed as Friday, 
October 15, and new leap year rules were introduced. [This was the 
beginning of the Gregorian Calendar, nowused in nearly all countries.] 

The article contmued ” Unlike Europe, where the Pope in 
medieval times possessed an authority which everyone m Cathohc 
Europe obeyed, India had a multiplicity of eras and year-begin n ings 
due to her history during the years 500-1200 A. D But for calendaric 
calculations our astronomers all over India have been usmg only the 
Saka era since 500 A D , and m local almanacs other eras are simply 
imposed on it.” For this reason the Calendar Reform Committee 
had recommended the adoption of the “ Saka year ” for the purposes 
of “ a umtary calendar which can be used m all parts of the country 
for the observance of Hindu religious rites, as well as for civil purposes 
by the puhio.” 

RecoxEunendations of Calendar Reform Committee. These were, 
in brief, as follows : 

(1) For all official purposes, both the Central and the State Govern- 
ments should use the Saka era It was suggested that the change-over 
should take place from the Saka year 1878, Chaitra 1 (1956, March 21). 
If this was accepted, the last mouth of the Saka year 1877 would 
have an extra six or seven days. 

(2) In addition, the Calendar Reform Committee had devised a 
solar calendar for all-India use in which it was proposed to abandon 
the calculations of the Surya Siddhanta (In which the solar months 
vary from 29 to 32 days). The new solar calendar would fix the dates 


] of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jainio festivals in accordance with the solar 
motion — 1 e , it woiild lay down a uniform procedure for the calcula- 
tion of such dates, which at present differ widely in different parts 
of India In certain cases, however, festivals customarily fixed by 
i reference to the limar calendar would be retamed — e.g., the religious 
festival of Janmastami, the birthday of Sn Elrishna. 

(3) Every State would he asked to give its opinion on the proposals 
and to signify whether or not it accepted the new dat^ suggested 
for the various rehgious festivals. 

The Saka Year. The Saka year — ^which begins on Maich 22 
(March 21 m a leap year) — ^has 365 days normally, and 366 m a leap 
year The 12 months of the Saka year are as follows, the number of 
days m the month and the first day of the month (correspondmg to 
the Gregonan Calendar) being shown m parentheses : Chaitra (30, 
except in a leap year , March 22, except m a leap year) , Vaisakha 
(31, April 21) ; Jyaishtha (31, May 22} ; Asadha (31, June 22) ; 
Sravana (31, July 23) ; Bhadra <31, Aug 23) , Asvma (30, Sept. 23) ; 
Hartika (30, Oct 23) ; Agrahayana (30, Nov. 22) , Pausa (30, 
Dec. 22) ; Magha (30, Jan. 21) . Pharguna (30, Feb. 20). The year 
1956 A.D. corresponds to the Saka year 1877-78 

On several occasions during the past few years the Govern- 
ment of India has made proposals to various U.N. organs — 
e.g. Unesco and the Economic and Social Coimcil — ^for the 
adoption of a World Calendar to supersede the Gregorian and 
other calendars at present in use. — (Indian High Commissioner's 
Office, London - The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

B. CANADA. — Tkree-Year Wheat Agreement with 
Soviet Union. - Wheat Sales to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. - Butter Sales to Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany. 

A three-year Canadian- Soviet trade agreement, covering the 
purchase by the U.S.S.R. of between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 
metric tons (44,000,000 - 55,100,000 bushels) of Canadian 
wheat in annual quantities of 400,000 - 500,000 metric tons, 
was signed m Ottawa on Feb. 29. The agreement stipulated 
that the price to be paid by the Soviet Union would be the 
same as that charged by the Canadian MTieat Board for sales 
to Its major customers at such times as the Soviet purchases 
took place ; at current pnees this represented an amount of 
some $60,000,000 - $75,000,000. The agreement also provided 
for the reciprocal grantmg of most-favoured-nation treatment 
for mutual trade, though the right of either country to apply 
prohibitions or restrictions of any kmd in order to protect its 

essential security mterests ” was expressly recogmzed. 

The agreement with the Soviet Umon was one of a number 
made by Canada with Eastern European countries during the 
past nine months in an attempt to dispose of her large stocks 
of surplus wheat. 

The first such agreement, with Poland, had been concluded m 
June 1955, details bemg announced in the Canadian Parliament on 
June 30 It was then stated that Poland would buy 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat for $19,000,000, but would pay only $3,000,000 
immediately, the balance bemg advanced by a loan from a Canaffian 
commercial bank, which was guaranteed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Mr. St. Laurent, the Prime Minister, answermg strong 
Opposition criticisms of the agreement, admitted that the Polish 
Government had made no pledge of assets ” which would ensure 
Canada against a possible loss, but said that there was an under- 
taking to make the payment and that the Government expected 
that this undertaking would he earned out. 

An agreement with Czechoslovakia, covering the sale in the next 
12 months of between 3,700,000 and 11,840,000 bushels of Canadian 
wheat for $5,000,000-317,000,000, was concluded on March 7, 1956, 
whilst on March 13 it was announced in Ottawa that Hungary would 
purchase 5,500,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 

It was also disclosed durmg the second half of 1955 that 
Canada was shipping large quantities of surplus butter to 
Eastern European countries at prices some 20 per cent below 
the domestic support price of 58 cents a lb. Although no 
precise details were officially published, it was reported that 
some 10,000,0001b. had been disposed of, largely to Czecho- 
slovakia and (via a Dutch importer) to Eastern Germany. In 
reply to a New Zealand protest about this “ dumpmg ” of 
Canadian butter, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Gardiner, gave an assurance on Dec. 17 that Canada would 
not undersell New Zealand butter m any market m which New 
Zealand was at present doing business. — (Montreal Star - Tunes 
- New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13654 A 5 Mr. Lester 
Pearson’s Soviet Visit, 14630 C.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Western Australian Elections. 

State elections held m Western Australia on April 7 resulted 
in a victory for Mr. R. A. G. Hawke’s Labour Government, 
which was returned to office with an mcreased majority. Labour 
won 29 seats and the Liberal-Country party 21 ; at the dis- 
solution the Government and Opposition each had 25 seats. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (X3160 A.) 
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ICRESING S CONTEMPOKAXY ARCHIVES 


April 14 — 21 , 1956. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Balance of Payments in 

1955. - Deficit of £103,000,000* 

A White Paper (Cmd. 9731) published on April 4 showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of £103,000,000 in its balance of 
payments during 1955, comprising a surplus of £15,000,000 
m the first half of the year and a deficit of £118,000,000 in the 
second half. Excludmg U.S. defence aid totalling £44,000,000, 
the deficit for the year was £147,000,000, compared with a 


defence aid). Details are shown in the 

foUawmg table : 



1953 

1954 

Jan.- 

1955 

July- 

Year* 

A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 


Jime 

(£ million) 

Dee* 


DEBITS 

Imports (£.0 b ) 

2,887 

3,009 

1,685 

1,728 

3,413 

Shipping 

24S 

257 

156 

181 

337 

Interest, profits and dividends 

212 

233 

103 

150 

258 

Travel 

89 

101 

46 

77 

123 

Migrants’ funds, legacies and private 

gifts (net) 

4 

10 

6 

9 

15 

Government . 

(a) Military 

144 

152 

79 

78 

157 

(b) Colonial grants 

24 

29 

13 

19 

32 

(c) Relief and other grants 

21 

19 

12 

3 

20 

(d) Administrative, <hplomatic, etc 

29 

28 

17 

15 

32 


218 

228 

121 

120 

241 

Total 

3,655 

3,838 

2,122 

2,265 

4,387 

CBEDlTS 

Exports and re-exports (fob) 

2,670 

2,817 

1,527 

1,534 

3,061 

Sh’pping 

376 

407 

228 

229 

457 

Interest, profits and dividends 

285 

306 

153 

164 

317 

Travel 

88 

95 

50 

61 

111 

Government 

(a) Grants 

3 

— 

— 




(6) Other 

57 

54 

35 

25 

60 

Other (net) 

251 

314 

111 

123 

234 

Total 

3,730 

3,993 

2,104 

2,136 

4,240 

Balance op ctjhrent transactions 

EXCLUDING DEFENCE AID NET (CREDIT, 

+ , DEBIT, — ) ... 

+ 7S 

+ 155 

- 18 

-129 

-147 

of which (a) visible trade 

-217 

-192 

-158 

-194 

-352 

(b) invisible : 

Government 

-158 

-174 

- 86 

- 95 

-181 

other 

+450 

+521 

+226 

+ 160 

+386 

total 

+292 

-1-347 

+140 

+ 65 

+205 

Defence aid — ^grant less U S. share of 

countexpart 

+ 102 

+ 50 

+ 33 

+ 11 

+ 44 

Balance of current transactions 

INCLUDING DEFENCE AID NET (CREDIT- 

+ , DEBIT, — ) 

+177 

+205 

+ 15 

-118 

-103 


B. I]NrVESTMENT AND FINANCING 
ACCOUNT 

Investment ( — ), borrowing (+), etc . —160 —201 4- 19 4-21 4-40 

Sterling liabilities, etc (increase, 4-) . 4-223 4- 83 — 63 —103 —166 

Drawings on (4*) or additions to (— ) 

gold and dollar reserves . —240 — 87 d- 29 -{-200 4*229 


Balance op investment and financing —177 —205 — 15 -{-118 4-103 
* Provisional. 

The sharp decline in the balance of current transactions between 
the first and second halves of 1955 was largely due to the increased 
payments made Total debits increased by £143,000,000 (Imports up 
by £43,000,000, payment on mterest, profits and dividends by 
£42,000,000, travel payments by £31,000,000, and shipping payments 
by £25,000,000) and defence aid grants fell by £22,000,000 , this 
total worsenmg of £165,000,000 was only ofifset to the extent of 
£32,000,000 by higher receipts, making a net deterioration of 
£133,000,000 Although this was less than the deterioration of 
£143,000,000 between the first and second halves of 1954, it marked 
the third successive half-year in which the position had deteriorated. 

Comparing 1955 as a whole with 1954, the position deteriorated hy 
£308,000,000. Payments rose by £549,000,000 and defence aid 
receipts fell by £6,000,000, and this was only offset to the extent of 
£247,000,000 by increased receipts. The higher payments were 
mainly attributable to the Increase of £404,000,000 In Imports and 
£80,000,000 for shipping. Receipts from shipping also rose, but 
only by £50,000,000, whilst receipts from exports rose by £244,000,000. 

Regional Balance of Payments. The U.K. deficit of 
£103,000,000 was made up of a surplus of £215,000,000 with 
the rest of the sterlmg area, which was more than counter- 
balanced by a deficit of £318,000,000 with non-sterling areas. 
The White Paper pomted out that the deterioration in the U.K. 
current balance (mcludmg defence aid) with the non-sterling 
world started in the middle of 1954, and that the most sigmficant 
part of xt was in the balance of visible trade, imports rising 
much more rapidly than export earnings. Because of the 
U.K. dock strike m October 1954, export earnings m the 
second half of 1954 were lower than they would otherwise have 
been, and those m the first half of 1955 somewlmt higher, and 


if allowance was made for this the picture was one of “ a rapid 
worsenmg in the visible balance between the first half of 1954 
and the second half, and thereafter a more gradual but 
continuing deterioration down to the end of 1955.” 


The payments figures on a regional basis are analysed m 
greater detail m the foliowmg table. 


Dollar areat 

Other Western Hemisphere 
O E E.C cotmtnes 
Other non-sterling countries 
Rest of sterling area 
Non-temtonai organizations 

Total 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1955 

1955 



Jan - 

July- 

Jan - 

July- 



June 

Dee. 

June 

Dee * 



(£ million) 



-173 

- 14 

+ 25 

-112 

- 77 

-130 

+ 93 

- 24 

-h 1 

+ 7 

+ 8 

— 4 

_ 31 

+ 86 

+ 44 

- 5 

- 21 

- 62 

+ 1 

- 13 

+ 5 

_ 23 

- 9 

- 17 

+ 363 

+ 156 

+ 106 

+ 166 

+ 119 

+ 96 

_ 6 

- 14 

_ 7 

_ 2 

- 5 

- 1 

+ 247 

+ 177 

+ 174 

+ 31 

+ 15 

-118 


* Provisional, f After allowing for U S defence aid of £121,000,000 in 1952, 
£102,000,000 m 1953, £24,000,000 in January- June 1954, £26,000,000 m July- 
December 1954, £33,000,000 in January- June 1955, and £11,000,000 in July- 
December 1955 


The worsening of the payments position (by £308,000,000) between 
1954 and 1955 was shared by all areas. Payments with O.E E C 
countries deteriorated hy £122,000,000, with the dollar area by 
£120,000,000, with the rest of the sterling area by £57,000,000, and 
with other areas by £12,000,000 ; the only slight improvement was 
one of £3,000,000 in payments to non-temtorial organizations 
The mcrease m the dollar deficit between 1954 and 1955 was 
almost entirely due to the higher value of dollar imports, which rose 
by £170,000,000 between the two years, whilst dollar exports rose 
by only £65,000,000. The mcrease in “ invisible dollar pa 3 rments 
(£39,000,000), on the other hand, was largely counterbalanced by 
the £32,000,000 mcrease m “ invisible ” dollar receipts Imports 
from O E E.C coimtries similarly mcreased by £118,000,000, whilst 
exports to those countries rose by only £40,000,000. “ Invisible 
payments likewise rose by £72,000,000 (of which £48,000,000 was 
accounted for by shipping), whilst “ invisible ” receipts rose by 
only £28,000,000. 


Sterling Area Gold and Dollar Accounts. The 

sterlmg area had a net gold and dollar deficit durmg 1955 of 
£229,000,000 ($642,000,000), compared with a surplus in 1954 
of £87,000,000 ($244,000,000). Tins deficit was wholly incurred 
by transactions with non-dollar areas, the U.K. deficit mth the 
dollar area (£188,000,000, or $527,000,000) being exactly 
counterbalanced by the surplus of the rest of the sterling area 
with the doDar area. 


A summary table of the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
accounts in the 18 months July 1954 - December 1955 is 
brought below. 


Transactions with Dollar Area 
(1) U K. net debit , , 

(ii) Rest of sterling area net credit . . 
Transactions with Non-Dollnr Areas . 
(i) With other Western Hemisphere 
(ui With O.E E C countnes 
(mj With other non-sterlmg countnes 
(iv) With non-temtonal organizations 


1954 

July - Dec 

£ » 

- 71 -197 
-f 73 -1-205 

+ 20-1-55 

- 74 -208 

- 4 - 11 

- 36 - 99 


1955 

Jan. - June 
£ $ 

- 57 -160 
+ 82 -{-230 

1 

- 56 -156 
- 1-3 
+ 3+8 


1955 

July - Dec 
£ $ 

-131 -367 
+ 106 +296 

- 10 - 27 
-147 -411 
-11-31 

- 7 - 20 


Total net debit* . — 92 —255 — 29 — 82 -200 -560 

* Corresponding to change m gold and dollar reserves 


Britain’s Position in the E.P.U. The U.K. had a net deficit 
of £121,000,000 m the E.P.U. in the second half of 1955, 
compared with a net surplus of £39,000,000 in the first half of 
the year and a net surplus of £59,000,000 in the whole of 1954. 
The overall deficit of £82,000,000 with the E.P.U. in the whole 
of 1955 was accounted for by a U.K. deficit of £108,000,000, 
partly offset by a surplus by the rest of the sterhng area of 
£33,000,000, with other payments giving a net deficit of 
£ 7 , 000 , 000 . 

Overseas Investment. The Wfinte Paper gave, for the first 
time, round figures of U K. annual net overseas investment 
since 1952. These showed that net long-term investment by 
the U.K. m the rest of the world (excludmg inter-government 
lending, but mcludmg U.K. Government loans for commercial 
projects and borrowing by overseas Governments in the London 
market), less net long-term investment by the rest of the world 
in the U.K., was estimated in round figures at £150,000,000 
m 1952, £175,000,000 in 1953, £200,000,000 in 1954, and 
£125,000,000 in 1955. Much the greater part of this investment 
represented net mvestment m the rest of the sterling area (a 
little over £125,000,000 m 1952, a little over £150,000,000 in 
1953, rather under £175,000,000 in 1954, and about £100,000,000 
in 1955). 

Tbe White Paper said that new investment in the U.K. from 
overseas was approximately balanced by sales and redemptions by 
overseas holders of their U.K. investments during this four-year 
period, so that the annual average of approximately £150,000,000- 
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£175,000,000 of net IT.Kl. invebtment OTerseas represented new 
investment, less sales and redemptions. It was emphasized, however, 
that these estimates were snbiect to a considerahie margin of error — 
largely heeanse so much of the new investment overseas was private 
investment in the sterling area, for which it w'as particularly < 
difficnlt to obtain accurate figures j 

U.K. Sterling Liabilities, etc. Total sterling liabilities ! 
(i.e. sterling balances held by other eoirntnes) on Dec 31, 1955, 
amounted to £3,742,000,000, compared with £3,865,000,000 
on June 30, 1955, and £3,902,000,000 and £3,819,000,000 
(refused figures) on Dec. 31 and June 30, 1954, respectively. 
During 1955 the sterling balances held by British Colomes 
increased by £58,000,000, but those held by other sterling 
area countries fell by £132,000,000. Sterlmg balances held by 
non-sterlmg area countries fell by £86,000,000, principally 
because of the £39,000,000 fall in balances held by the dollar 
area and a £34,000,000 fall m balances held by O.E.E.C. 
countries. Official U.K. holdings of non-doUar currencies rose 
from £18,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1954, to £18,000,000 on June 30, 
1955. but declined again to £13,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1955. 

(Cmd. 9731) (Prev. rep. Balance of Payments, 14235 A.) 

A. SWEDEN - SOVIET UNION. — Swedish Prime 
Minister’s Visit to Moscow. 

The Swedish Prune Munster, Hr. Tage Erlander, and the 
Munster of the Interior, Hr. Hedlund, visited Moscow' from 
March 29 - April 5 as guests of the Soviet Government. During 
their visit they had a number of discussions with Marshal 
Bulganin, M. lOirushchov, SI. Molotov, and other Soviet 
leaders. 

A joint communique issued on April 3 stated tliat the talks, 
winch had been conducted m the “ friendly and good- 
neighbourly spirit which characterizes the relationship between 
Sweden and the Soviet Umon,” had dealt both with Swedish- 
Soviet relations and wath general international questions of 
mterest to both countries. The commumqu6 stated * 

(1) Both countries were mterested m a considerable mcrease of 

their mutual commercial exchanges The agreement on safety at sea 
concluded in 1954:, and its subaeanent extension, were considered a 
good example of successful co-operation between the two countries 
in a practical way. The new Swedish-Soviet air agreement 
(see 14804 0) would lead to the start of direct air traffic between 
Stooldiolm and Moscow m the near future. j 

(2) It had been agreed to start negotiations in Moscow in the neaj I 
future for the implementation of the Swedish-Soviet agreement 6t 
1941 concerning outstanding mutual claims in connexion with the 
incorporation of the Baltic Republics in the Soviet Umon. [The net 
amount of Swedish claims in this connexion, after deduction of Soviet 
counter-claims, was given as 2,700,000 kronor.] 

(3) As regards cultural relations, scientific and cultural contacts, 
to which the two countries attached great importance, had lately 
expanded in a gratifying way. It had been agreed that visits of 
artists, study delegations, and technical experts m various fields, as 
well as the expansion of sports meetings and tourism, would greatly | 
strengthen relations and mutual understanding between the two 
peoples. The State organizations in both countries administering ; 
cultural contacts with foreign countries would be instructed to 
further the expansion of all such contacts m a suitable way - 

The following concrete schemes would also be implemented in the 
near future . exchanges of qualified research workers in medicine, 
natural sciences, and technical sciences, the cost of which should be 
home by the receiving countries ; the admission of research workers 
of one country to archives and libraries m the other ; and greater 
exchanges of literature and publications between scientific and 
cultural mstitutions in both ooimtries. 

The Swedish Mimsters had expressed the wish to send an expert 
delegation to the Soviet XJmon to study the organization of Soviet 
higher education, whilst the Soviet Mimsters had shown themselves 
Interested in studying technical education in Sweden ; detailed 
arxai^ements would be worked out through diplomatic channels 

(4) The Swedish Ministers had stressed the great importance 
attached by them to the fate of Hr Raoul Wallenberg [a Swedish 
diplomat who disappeared in Budapest after the Russian occupation 
of that city in 1945, shortly before the end of the war ; previous 
Swedish enquiries had always elicited Soviet demals of any knowledge 
of the case] The Swedish Ministers had handed to the Soviet side 
the material collected concerning Hr Wallenberg, with the request 
that the Soviet authorities should study and examine it, to which 
the Soviet Ministers had agreed- It had also been agreed that if 
Hr. Wallenberg was still alive in the Soviet Union he would be 
permitted to return, and that the results of the Soviet investigation 
would be notified to the Swedish Government through diplomatic 
channels. 

(5) Any requests by Swedish or former Swedish nationals resident 
in the Soviet Union for permission to return to Sweden, or for members 
of their families to return to Sweden, would be given favourable 
consideration by the Soviet authorities provided that the persons 
concerned wished to leave. 

Correspondingly, the Swedish authorities would place no obstacle 
In the way of Soviet or former Soviet nationals, or members of their 
families, wishing to leave Sweden for the Soviet Union 


(G) During the conversations on the international situation the 
Swedish Mimsters had pointed out {a) that S’weden was mamtaming 
her traditional policy of keepmg aloof from alliances with the aim of 
safeguaidmg her neutrality in the event of war, within the framework 
of her obhgations as a member of the U. N , and (6) that in the 
Swedish view such a foreign pohcy not only corresponded to Sweden’s 
own mterests but was also furthering peaceful and friendly relations 
m her part of Europe The Soviet ^^iimsters had declared that the 
Soviet Union would, as hitherto, respect Sweden’s policy of peace 
and non-alignment 

Furthermore, each side had stressed its country’s interest in 
seekmg to co-operate in the greatest possible relaxation of mter- 
national tension and m the development of peaceful co-operation 
between the peoples, based on the principles of the U.N. Charter ; 
this mcluded, in particnlar, respect for the mdependence and 
sovereignty of member-countnes, non-aggresaion, and mutual 
abstention from mterference m internal affairs. 

(7) Both sides had expressed their willingness to support the 
“ contmned efforts at achieving piactical results, both as regards 
general disarmament and the reduction of armed forces, together 
with the prohibition and control of atomic weapons, and m the 
matter of the development of international co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy.” 

(8) The discussions over such a wide field had brought about a 
deeper understanding of the views of each side, and would help to 
strengthen the good neighbourly relationship between Sweden and 
the Soviet Umon. 

Hr. Erlander and Hr. Hedlund left Moscow' on April 5, 
returning to Stockholm on April 11 after brief visits to the 
Ukrame, Georgia and Armenia. (Svenska Dagbladet, Stoekholm) 

(Prev. rep. Danish Ministerial Visit, 147^8 

B. PERU - ECUADOR* — Exchange of Ambassadors. 

- Pan-American Inquiry into Amazon Frontier Dispute. 

It was announced in Lima and Quito on March 1 that Peru 
and Ecuador had agreed to the reciprocal appointment of 
ambassadors. Although no formal break in diplomatic relations 
had taken place, both ambassadorial posts had been vacant 
for some time as a result of a fresh dispute over their frontier 
m the Upper Amazon area. On Sept. 8 a special emergency 
session of the Council of the Organization of Amencan States 
had been called in Washington to hear a formal Ecuadorean 
charge that Peru was massing 20,000-30,000 troops on her 
frontiers, and that Peruvian naval forces were menacing the 
Ecuadorean coasthne. On the same day a special meeting 
took place in Rio de Janeiro of the four guarantor countries 
(the U.S.A., Brazil, Argentina and Chile) of the 1942 treaty 
between Ecuador and Peru (see page 5090, second column), 
who decided to despatch immediately a commission ^ of 
military observers to the frontier area. This commission 
reported to the Organization of American States on Sept. 14 
that an aerial reconnaissance of the frontier area had disclosed 
no sign of the alleged Peruvian troop concentrations. 

(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 7221 B.) 

C- CANADA. — Creation of Free Gold Market. 

The Canadian Fmance Minister, Mr. Walter Harris, announced 
during the course of his Budget speech on March 21 that 
restrictions on the purchase and sale of gold by private 
individuals m Canada would be abolished with immediate 
effect, and that henceforth Canadians and foreigners would be 
able to buy and sefi gold freely m Canada and to export it 
without Government permission. 

In 1951 restrictions had been lifted to enable Canadian gold 
producers, under certain conditions, to sell gold in the world markets, 
and in 1953 the conditions regulating the release of gold for industrial 
purposes had been hberalized. A further relaxation had been granted 
in May 1955, when the Government agreed to grant export Hcenoes 
for gold imported into, or purchased in, Cmada for safekeeping for 
account of foreign central banks and official international financial 
institutions. 

It was pointed out m the Canadian press that the Govern- 
ment’s latest decision did not imply a return to the gold 
standard.— (Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 12207 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Postponement of Tax 
Reductions. - Congressional Legislation. 

President Eisenhower signed a BiU on March 29 which 
postponed until April 1, 1957, tax reductions totaUmg some 
^8,000,000,000 due to take effect on April 1, 1956. Corporation 
taxes, due to have been reduced from 52 to 47 per cent, were 
continued at the higher rate, and existing rates of tax on 
alcoholic drink, cigarettes, petrol, and motor cars were also 
mamtamed. The BiU had been passed by the Hoi^e of 
Representatives on March 18 and by the Senate on March 23. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14^31 A.) 
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A. TUNISIA. — French Recognition of Tunisian 
Independence. - Tunisian Control of Foreign Affairs 
and Defence. - Economic Agreements. - Constituent 
Assembly Elections. - National Front^s Electoral Victory. - 
Resignation of Ai. Tahar Ben Aucnmar. - Formation of 
Bourguiba Cabinet. - M. Salah Ben Youssef’s Flight to 
Libya. - Revival of Terrorism and JFellagha Activities. - 
French Riots in Tunis. - Population Census. 

As a result of negotiations 'whicli opened in Paris on Feb. 27, 
M. Pineau (the French Foreign Minister) and M. Taliar Ben 
Ammar (the Prune Minister of Tunisia) signed on March 20 a 
protocol whereby France recognized Tunisia’s independence 
and her right to conduct her own foreign pohcy and to form her 
own army. Both countries recognized their interdependence, 
however, and agreed to define in further negotiations the details 
of their future eo-operation, especially as regards defence and 
foreign affairs. The text of the protocol was as follows * 

** On Jiane 3, 1955, foUowmg the negotiations which had taken 
place between their delegations, the French and Tunisian Govern- 
ments agreed to recognize Tunisia’s full exercise of mtemal 
sovereignty They thus made clear their desire to enable the Tumsian 
people to attain their full development and to assume by stages the 
control of their destiny. 

The two Governments recognize that the harmonious and peaceful 
development of Pranco-Tumsian relations corresponds to the require- 
ments of the modem world. They note with satisfaction that this 
evolution permits accession to complete sovereignty without suffering 
for the people or difiOLcuIties for the State. They affirm their conviction 
that, by hasmg their relations on mutual and complete respect for 
their respective sovereignties, and on the mdependence and equality 
of the two States, France and Tunisia will strengthen the sohdarity 
which umtes them, for the greater good of both countries 

FoUowmg the investiture speech of the French Premier and the 
reply of His Highness the Bey, reaffinnmg their common will to 
promote their relations m the same spirit of peace and friendship, the 
two Governments opened negotiations in Paris on Feb. 27. 

In consequence, France solemnly recognizes the independence of 
Tunisia. 

It follows from this : 

(ct) That the treaty concluded between France and Tunisia on 
May 12, 1881, can no longer govern Franco -Tunisian relations. 

(d) That those provisions of the conventions of June 3, 1955, 
which may he m contradiction with Tunisia’s new status as an 
independent and sovereign State, will he modified or abrogated. 

From this it also follows : 

(c) That Tumsia will exercise her responsibility in the spheres of 
foreign, affairs, security, and defence, and will form a Tunisian 
national army. 

In recognition of each other’s sovereignty, France and Tunisia 
agree to define or complete the ways and means (modalitds) of an 
interdependence freely brought about between the two countries, 
by organizing their co-operation in those spheres in which they have 
conmiouinterests, particularly m matters of defence and foreign affairs. 

The agreements between France and Tunisia will define the ways 
In which France will help Tumsia to build up a Tumsian national army. 

The negotiations will be resumed on April 16, 1956, with a view 
to concluding, as quickly as possible and m accordance with the 
principles laid down m the present protocol, the agreements necessary 
for putting them into effect.” 

The negotiations were conducted on the French side by 
M. Alam Savary (State Secretary for Morocco and Tunisia), 
and on the Tunisian side by M. Behi Ladgham (general secretary 
of the N^o-Destour, who had recently been appointed Vice- 
Premier in the Tunisian Government) and M. Mohammed 
Masmoudi (Mmister of National Economy). A virtual deadlock 
arose on March 17 over the wordmg of the reference in the 
protocol to Timisian responsibihty for defence and security ; 
durmg private discussions between M. Pineau and M. Bourguiba 
(president of the N6o-Destour), however, a compromise formula 
was agreed upon, which was incorporated in the final text. 

In an interview with the Paris correspondent of the Twines on 
March 21, M. Bourguiha stated that Tunisia might wish to join 
NATO or become associated with it, and denied that he was in 
favour of neutralism. Tumsian ambassadors would he sent to certain 
key capitals as soon as negotiations with France were completed, 
whilst in other capitals Tunisian interests would be looked after by 
friendly nations, hut not necessarily in every case by France France 
had promised to support Tunisian membership of the U-N. and its 
subsidiary bodies. After a period of transition, which might last for 
a few years, all French forces would be expected to evacuate Tunisia, 
Including the base at Bizerta ; of Bizerta became a NATO base, 
however, French troops would be allowed to man it, though only 
within the framework of NATO. The new Tunisian army would he 
tinder Tunisian command, hut Tunisia would seek French aid for 
equipping and training it , she would, however, pay for such aid, 
since she did not wish to be morally obliged to a foreign Power, as 
Jordan was over the Arab Legion. Most of the Home Rule conventions 
would not need alteration, M. Bourgniba added, except certain 


economic clauses which still smacked of colomal privilege. The police, 
however, could not function properly while they were still under 
French control, as the Tunis riots of March 9 (see below) had made 
clear, and the process of transfer would have to he accelerated. 

Other recent developments affecting Franco-Tunisian 
relations and the mternal situation in Tunisia are described 
below. 


General Elections for Constituent Assembly. 

Tunisia’s first general elections, which were held on March 25, 
resulted in a complete factory for the National Front, which 
won ail the 98 seats m the Constituent Assembly ; it comprised 
the Neo-Destour, the General Union of Tumsian Workers 
{Union gimrale des ti availleurs tunisiens, U.G.T.T.), the Umon 
of Tumsian Craftsmen and Traders {Union tumsienne des artisans 
et commergants), two smaller organizations, and a number of 
independent candidates. The “ Youssefist ” movement (see 
below) did not put forward any candidates, ordering its 
supporters to boycott the elections, and the only Opposition 
candidates were nominated by the Communists ; 84 per cent 
of the electorate (which consisted of all male Tumsian citizens 
over 21 and numbered about 750,000) voted m the constituencies 
contested, the results bemg as follows : National Front, 597,763, 
Commumsts, 7,352. 

In six of the eighteen constituencies National Front candi- 
dates were returned imopposed, among them being M. Bour- 
gmba. There were over 119,000 abstentions, however, notably 
m Tunis, where 27,480 out of 67,109 electors did not vote, and 
at Djerba (M. Salah Ben Youssef’s birthplace), where less than 
30 per cent of the electorate voted. Independent candidates 
returned on National Front hsts mcluded M. Tahar Ben Ammar, 
M. Mohammed Chenik (the former Prenuer), and M. Mohammed 
Badra (Mmister of Agriculture). 

Formation of Bourguiba Government. 

The Constituent Assembly met for the first time on April 8 
m the presence of the Bey, M. Seydoux (the French High 
Commissioner), and members of the Consular Corps. The 
Assembly xmammously elected M. Habib Bourguiba as its 
President, and M. Ben Ahmed Ben Salah (secretary-general 
of the U.G.T.T.) as First Vice-President. 

On the following day M. Tahar Ben Ammar tendered lus 
Government’s resignation to the Bey, who on April 10 charged 
M. Bourgmba with the formation of a new Government, on 
the unammous advice of the Bureau of the Constituent 
Assembly. M. Bourguiba accepted this mission and presented 
his Cabinet to the Bey on April 15, its membership being 
as follows : 


M. Habib Bourguiba 

♦M. Mongi Slim 
*M. Mohammed Masmoudi . . 
*M. Behi Ladgham 
M. Mehiri 
M. Mestiri 
*M. Hedi Nouira 
*M. Ezzedine El-Abassi 
M. Ferdjam Ben Hadj Ammar 
M. Lamme Chabdi 
M. FillaU 
Dr, Materi 
M. Mahmoud Khiari 
M. Andx6 Barouch . . 

M. Chakroun 

• Member of previous Goverima 


Prime Minister, Foreign 
Affairs, and Defence. 
Mimsters of State in charge of 
Franco-Tunisian negotiations. 
Deputy Premier. 

Interior. 

Justice. 

Fmance. 

Public Works. 

Commerce and Industry. 
Education. 

Agriculture- 

Health. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Town Planning and Con- 
struction. 

Social Welfare, 


ivi. j:5ecnir uen xaiimea was appomted State Secretary for 
Information, and M. Azouz Rabai State Secretary for Youth. 

Of the 17 Ministers and State Secretaries, only one — ^Dr. 
Materi-— was an Independent. All the other 16 belonged to the 
Ndo-Destour, representmg the party organization proper, the 
U.G.T.T., and the Umon of Craftsmen and Traders. 


Party representatives were the Premier himself (president of the 
N6o-Destoiir), M. Behi Ladgham (secretary-general), M. Mehiri 
(deputy secretary-general), and M. Rabai (leader of the youth 
movement), whilst MM Mongi Slim, Hedi Nouira, and Masmoudi 
also belonged to the party leadership Representatives of the U G.T.T. 
were M Filial!, M Khiari, and M, Chabdi, whilst M Abassi was 
closely connected with the V G T.T before ho joined the Tahar 
Ben Ammar Cabinet. The Umon of Craftsmen and Traders was 
represented by M Ferdjani Ben Hadj Ammar and M Barouoh, the 
latter, like his preceoessor as Minister of Town Planning and Con- 
struction (M. Albert Bessis), representing at the same time the 
Tunisian Jewish community AU Ministers are members of the 
Constituent Assembly except M. B6chir Ben Tahmed, who, being 
under 30 years of age, is not yet eligible. 
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Members of the Tahar Ben Ammar Cabinet who retained their 
portfolios were M Hedi Nomra, M Ladgham, and M. Abas«i. M 
Mongi Slim and M Masmondi, who had been 3Imisters of State m 
the first Tahar Ben Anmiar GoTemment, and as such had been 
members of the Tunisian delegation which negotiated the Franco- 
Ttniisian conTentions of 1955, relmqmshed the portfohos of the 
Interior and of National Economy respectively which they had 
held m the second Tahar Ben Ammar Cabinet Of the other Ministers, 
M. Materi (58), the oldest member of the Government, had been 
Minister of State m the Chemk Cabmet ; one of the founders of the 
Ndo-Destonr, of which he was president nntil 193S, he had left that 
party owing to a disagreement with M Bonrgmba M. Bechir Ben 
Yahmed, the youngest member of the Government, was founder and 
director of the French-language weekly V Action. 

M. Djelloub Fares (Xeo-Destour), Minister of Education m 
the second Ben Ammar Cabmet, was unanimously elected 
President of the Constituent Assembly on Apnl 17, m succession 
to M- Bourgmba, 

Constituent Assembly’s Resolution on Tunisian 
Sovereignty* 

The Constituent Assembly adopted on April 13 Article 1 of 
the new Tunisian Constitution, winch read as follows : 

“ Tunisia is a free, mdependent, and sovereign State, Islarmc 
m religion and Aralnc in language. Sovereignty, which will 
be defined m the new Constitution, rests legally with the 
Tunisian people. The State assures freedom of rehgious behef 
and the protection of rehgious expression, in conformity with 
the spirit of the law.” 

It was commented m the French Press that this declaration 
imphed the end of the absolute monarchy m Tunisia, and that it 
reserved a special place for the Mohammedan rehgion. 

Franco-Ttmisian Agreements on Public Order. 

Two agreements on pubhc order, amending the existmg 
protocol on the subject, were concluded by M. Seydoux and 
the Tunisian Government during the latter months of 1955. 

The first, signed at the begmnmg of October, aimed at strengthening 
the co-operation of the calds with the local representatives of the 
French High Commissioner, who remamed responsible for pubhc 
order during the two-year period as provided m the 1955 conventions. 
The second agreement, announced on Deo. 8, provided for the forma- 
tion of a new Tunisian police force m Tunis and an increase m the 
number of the auxiliary pohce forces at the Government’s disposal 
in the rest of the country. 

Franco-Tunisiau. Economic and Financial Agreements. 

Three protocols dealmg ynth the Franco-Tumsian Customs 
Umon, the exchange system, and shippmg were signed on 
Dec. 28, 1955, by M. Seydoux and M. Tahar Ben Ammar. The 
main provisions of the agreements, which had been drawn up 
as the result of negotiations between M. Hedi Nouira, the 
Finance Mimster, and M. de WaiUy, the French Inspector- 
General of Finance, were as follows : 

Customs Agreement. (1) The same Customs duties and regulations 
would be m force m both countries, and could be changed only by 
mutual agreement wherever the changes proposed by one party 
affected the other’s mterests. 

(2) No restrictions would be imposed on freedom of trade inside 
the Customs Umon, except m the circumstances mentioned below 

(3) Measures might be taken to prevent ** dumping,’* if this 
practice seriously threatened the mterests of one of the parties 

(4) Either party might impose trade restrictions to protect 

morality, order, public health, animal health, or trademarb^, or to 
ensure the apphcation of regulations relatmg to the quality of goods, 
after consultation with the other, or without such consultation in 
oases of emergency. ^ x 

(5) Any diflaoulties arismg from the application of the agreements 
would be submitted to a mixed Franoo-Tunisian commission, meetmg 
alternately in Tunis and Pans, which would make recommendations 
to the two Governments. 

Agreement on Exchange. This protocol defined the conditions m 
which French legislation on foreign exchange and foreign commerce 
would apply to Tunisia, and the responsibihties of the delegation of 
the French Office dea Changes in Tunis 

Agreement on Shippmg. (1) Maritime transport between French 
and Tunisian ports would be carried only in ships flymg the flag of 
either country. , ^ ^ x- 

(2) The French Government undertook to assist in the formation 
of a Tunisian merchant navy, and in the training of its offloers. 
Discovery of ‘‘ Youssefist ” Conspiracy. 

The N^o-Destour congress, which met from Nov. 15-21, 1955, 
confirmed the expulsion of M. Salah Ben Youssef from the 
party ; approved the Franco-Tunisian conventions, which he 
had denounced ; re-elected M. Bourguiba as president ; and 
elected M. Badgham as secretary-general. 

M. Salah Ben Youssef, however, who refused to recognize hxs 
expulsion or his removal from the post of secretary-general, 
had previously announced on Oct. 80 that he would form 
branches of the “ general secretariat of the N6o-Destour.” 
A number of clashes between “ Bour^bists ” and “ Youssef- 
ists,” m which several people were killed, occurred during the 


' next three months. Following the Government’s decision on 
; Jan. 11, 1956, to refuse permission for the holdmg of a con- 
I gress of **’ Y^oussefists,” M. Salah Ben Youssef declared in a 
j press statement on the same day that he would “ wage yrar 
I on M. Bourgmba, whom he described as “ the supreme traitor,” 
and on the Tunisian Government, which he described as 

that band of robbers and murderers.” 

The Tunisian Government and the French High Com- 
missioner’s Office jointly announced on Dec. 19 that a “ danger- 
ous association of malefactors ” had been discovered, that 
42 people had been arrested, and that a store of arms and 
ammunition had been seized. -Y Government spokesman stated 
on Jan. 31 that tw'o suitcases contaimng arms and inciiminatiiig 
documents had been found on Dec. 16 during a search of the 
house of a prominent ‘‘ Y’^oussefist.” The documents showed 
that a terrorist organization, branches of which were being 
set up all over Tunisia, existed to resist the apphcation of the 
Franco-Tunisian conventions ; that it was planned to murder 
M. Mongi Shm (Minister of the Interior) and 148 other leadmg 
members of the Neo-Destour ; and that 200 armed commando 
groups were to be formed. 

A warrant for M. Salah Ben Youssef ’s arrest on a charge of 
treasonable conspiracy was issued by the Tunisian Government 
on Jan. 28 ; however, wffien pohce arrived to search Ms villa 
in Tunis lie had escaped, although a store of weapons and 
uniforms was found Of Ms followers, 115 were arrested 
between Jan. 28 and Feb. 1, and on Feb. 2 the Bey approved 
a decree settmg up a special High Court, against whose verdicts 
there would be no appeal, to deal with crimes and conspiracies 
against tlie mternal security of the State. M. Salah Ben Youssef 
arrived on Feb. 5 m Tripoli, and was granted asylum as a 
pohtical refugee by the Libyan Government. 

Renewal of Rebel Activities and Terrorist Acts. - 
Franco-Tunisian Counter-measures. 

A revival of fellagha activities on an organized scale, in 
co-operation with the Algerian insurgents (who had made 
repeated raids into Tunisia since September), occurred during 
the second half of January, thus confirming the evidence 
supplied by the captured “ Youssefist ” documents that an 
armed rising was in preparation. 

About 600 Tunisians and Algerians, organized in over 20 bands 
of varying sizes, were believed to be operating at the end of January, 
both on the Tunisian- Algerian frontier and in the interior, and m 
the Gafsa area alone 49 fellaghas were killed and 30 captured m six 
encounters during the period Jan. 1-25 Although some of the 
fellagha hands were believed to be mere brigands, others were known 
to be connected with the “ Youssefist ” movement ; these included 
a band of about 100 men commanded by Tahar Lassoued, who had 
played, a prominent part m the previous fellagha revolt against the 
French m 1954, and who called himself (m leaflets signed by him) 
** General Commandant of the National Tunisian Army of Liberation,’* 

and a band of about 50 men m the Mezzouna di^rict led by Mosbah 
Ennifer, who had likewise fought in the previous fellagha revolt. 
Durmg the French coxmter'operations Mosbah Ennifer and two other 
fellagha leaders were captoed, and a fourth surrendered, on Jan. 25 

In view of contmued fellagha activities in Southern Tunisia during 
February and early March, French troops, several battahons strong 
and supported by artillery and aircraft, launched an ofEensive on 
March 10 m the Matmata Mountains, near Mddenme, where a 
Berber tribe had recently joined the rebels. The French military 
authorities announced on March 23 that the rebels had lost about 
100 killed and captured m a senes of engagements durmg March 14-17, 
and that 86 more had been kiUed and 26 captured in further operations 
smee March 20. Following another French encirclnig operation east 
of Gafsa, m which Tunisian mobile police forces also took part, 
farther clashes with the rebels were reported durmg the first half 
of April m the mountams south of Tozeur and m the Gafsa area, m 
wMoh over 20 fellaghas were stated to have been killed, whilst the 
French forces lost two killed and three wounded. 

Terrorist acts against individual Frenchmen and Ndo-Destour 
members also mcreased durmg February and March. 

Some of the worst moidents were the throwing of a bomb mto the 
European canteen of a mine at Bedeyef, in which two French soldiers 
and an Italian miner were killed and 11 (mcluding seven French 
soldiers) wounded, some of them seriously (Feb. 11) ; the murder of 
two French farmers near Medjez-El-Bab (March 7) j the assassination 
of M. Hussein Bouzayane, secretary-geueral of the N^o-Destour 
federation at Gafsa and professor of Arabic Culture at the Grand 
Mosque in Tunis, who had been elected the previous day to the 
Constituent Assembly (March 26) ; the murder of three French 
civilians by fellaghas who stopped a number of motor-vehicles on the 
road from Sidi-Bou-Zid to Gafsa (April 3) , and the murder of the 
wife and child of a local N6o-Destour leader at Moularfes (April 9). 

In order to support the police ‘‘ in fighting urban terrorism 
and banditry m the countryside,” the Government announced 
on March 6, after discussions with M- Seydoux, that “ vi^ance 
committees ” were bemg formed in Tunis as well as in the 
towns of the interior. Earher, on Feb. 15, it had been announced 
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that in view of the insufficient strength of the police in the 
capital a special night-watch committee had been recnuted 
from 500 members of the Xeo-Destour jouth movement and 
Moslem scouts. 

M. Mongi Slim (then Mimster of the Interior), in a broadcast 
on March 28, strongly condemned the renewed terrorist 
activities ; declared that the Government w-ould take 
severe measures to suppress terrorism; and stated that no 
one who comimtted terrorist crimes after March 20 (the date 
of the French recognition of Tunisian independence) could 
hope to benefit from any amnesty or pardon that nught be 
granted later on. 

Speaking in the Constituent Assembly on April 13, both M. 
Boxtrgniba and M Mongi Slim rejected a proposal made by certain 
deputies from Southern Tunisia that the Govemment should appeal 
to the rebels to lay down their arms. The Mmisters declared that 
persons committing terrorist acts would be punished without pity, 
whilst those who had joined the fellagha bands would be offered 
clemency if they returned to normal life within a week, after which 
repressive measures would be taken against everyone who contmued 
to support the rebelhon After the Ministers* statements the Con- 
stituent Assembly adopted a motion stressmg the need for preserving 
order and restoring peace and asking the Government to take the 
necessary measures to assure speedily the return of general security, 
order, and protection by the State. 

The Tunis Riots. 

The murder of the two French fanners near Medjez-El-Bab 
on March 7 aroused strong feeling amongst the French com- 
munity. After their funeral in Tunis on March 9 , a crowd of 
about 700 or 800 French settlers, mcluding many students, 
assaulted M. Seydoux, who had spoken at the ceremony, and 
stoned his car. They then marched through the city shouting 
anti- American and anti- Jewish slogans, sacked the U.S. 
Consulate-General and the U.S. Information Office, w’here they 
caused damage estimated at over $30,000, and attacked the 
offices of two nationalist newspapers before bemg dispersed by 
the pohce, who had to use tear-gas. Durmg the attack on the 
offices of the Neo-Destour organ Anial one of the rioters 
was shot dead by two Tunisian members of the staff guardmg 
the building, whereupon the mob stoned the building and 
attacked the two Tunisians, who were seriously injured. 

A Tunisian Government spokesman strongly criticized the conduct 
of the Tunis pohce, who, he said, had made no attempt to 
interfere until the noting had contmued for three hours, and some 
of whom were alleged to have taken part m it. As a result of Tunisian 
demands for sanctions against certam police ofldeers who had faded 
to transmit orders which would have prevented the riots the French 
High Commissioner announced on March 15 that four senior pohce 
officers had been relieved of their duties 

Population Census. 

The results of a census held m connexion with the prepara- 
tion of electoral registers and the delimitation of constituencies 
were published on Feb, 27. They showed that the total 
population of Tunisia was 3,800,000, of whom 3,430,000 were 
Tunisians, and that the population of tlie city of Timis was 
680,000. At the previous census in 1946 the total population had 
been 3,231,000. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paiis - Times - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Franco-Tunisian Conventions, 
X440S C ; X42S9 A ; Cabinet, X4427 A 5 Salah Ben Youssef, 

14^12 C.) 

A. NYASALAND. Legislative Council Hlections. 

The first elections to be held in Nyasaland, for the five 
African and six non- African unofficial members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, took place on March 15. The six non-Africans 
returned were all Europeans, the two Indian candidates bemg 
defeated, whilst three of the Africans returned v/ere members of 
the Nyasaland African Congress, which advocates the withdrawal 
of Nyasaland from the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation. 

A Bin providing for the implementation of the recommended 
changes m the constitution of the Legislative Council (see 
14311 C), and for the appointment of a commission to draw 
up a voters’ roll of non-Africans and divide Nyasaland mto 
six constituencies, had been passed by the old Legislative 
Council on Sept. 6 , 1955. — (Federal Information Department, 
Salisbury) (Prev. rep. Nyasaland, 143 x 1 C.) 

B. COUNCIL OF EUROPE. — Admission of Austria 
to Membership. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe held on April 16, the opening day of the eighth 
ordinary session of the Council’s Consultative Assembly, 
Austria was formally admitted to membership of the Council 
after Dr. Figl, the Austrian Foreign Minister, had handed 
over the official documents embodying her decision to adhere. 
(Council of Europe, Strasbourg) (Prev. rep. C.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - Production 
Statistics. - Plant Expansion Schemes. - Denationalization 
of South Durham Steel and Iron Company. - Progress 
of Denationalization. 

Production of steel and pig-iroii m the first quarter of 1956 
estabhshed new records, as siiowm by the detailed figures given 
below, with 1955 figures for comparison : 




1956 

1955 


Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rate 

Average 

Rate 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



Steel Ingots and Castings. 


January 

405,200 

21,069,000 

380,600 

19,789,000 

February 

417,800 

21,724,000 

394,200 

20,498,000 

March 

425,800 

22,141,000 

394,900 

20,536,000 

First Quarter 

416,400 

21,651,000 

390,300 

20,295,000 



Pig- 

•Iron. 


January 

260,700 

13,558,000 

236,400 

12,292,000 

Februarj' 

263,300 

13,692,000 

241,700 

12,567,000 

March 

262,000 

13,624,000 

240,700 

12,516,000 

First Quarter 

262,100 

13,630,000 

239,700 

12,463,000 


Steel production in March was the highest recorded for any month. 

Developments in recent months in connexion ivith the iron 
and steel industry are summarized below : 

Plant Expansion. It was announced on Feb 8 that Bairds and 
Scottish Steel Ltd. would shortly begin work on a development scheme 
mtended to mcrease the output of its Gartsherne (Coatbridge) 
ironworks from 150,000 tons of pig-iron annually to 350,000 tons 
The project, expected to cost about £6,000,000, mcluded two modem 
blast furnaces, new ore -stocking, sintering, and screening plants, 
and the doubhng of the present number of coke ovens 

On March 12 it was announced that the Iron and Steel Board had 
approved plans for the erection by the Fnghsh Steel Corporation, 
at a cost of £15,000,000, of a new steelworks at Sheffield for the 
manufacture of very heavy oastmgs and forgings, as well as of 
lammated and spiral spimgs for the automobile industry. 

The chau’man of the Steel Company of Wales (Mr. H Peake) stated 
on Feb. 15 that the second stage of the comp any *8 development plans, 
costmg approximately £54,000,000, was expected to come mto 
operation durmg 1956 

Denationalization of Steel UndertaHngs. The second annual report 
of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency, oovermg the 
year ended Sept 30, 1955 and published on Jan 30, 1956, stated 
that dmmg the year a further 15 steel undertakings had been sold 
for about £74,000,000. The number of xmdortakmgs sold was thus 
brought up to 28 and the sum realized to about £152,000,000, or 
almost exactly half the total of the net assets taken ovor by the 
Agency m 1953, pins the further mveatments made or contracted 
for by it since that year The excess over book values realized by 
the Agenoy*s sales was about £4,000,000. 

Details of sales by the Agency durmg the first auarter of 1956 
are given below • 

(a) The whole of the issued share and loan capital of the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company, viz., 8,000,000 £1 Ordinary shares 
(offered at 27s 6d each) and £3,000,000 5i per cent Debenture stock 
1976-81 (offered at £97 per cent). Both offers were over-subscribed, 
and it was announced on Jan. 27 that about 25,400 apphcations had 
been received for a total of 8,500,000 Ordinary shares (mcludmg 
900 applications from employees and former shareholders, who had 
been promised preferential treatment), and 2,370 applications for a 
total of about £5,500,000 Debenture stock (mcludmg 170 from 
former stockholders). 

All preferential applications for Ordinary shares weie accepted m 
fuU, as were apphcations from the general pubho for up to 10,000 
shares, larger apphcations bemg accepted as to about 60 per cent 
Preferential applications for up to £10,000 Debenture stock were 
accepted m full, and larger ones as to about 60 per cent , public appli- 
cations were accepted m full up to £2,000, and as to 40 per cent above. 

(&) It was announced on Feb 22 that the Agency had sold the 
capital of the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company for £900,000 to 
Cammell, Laird and Co and the Metropohtan-Cammell Carnage and 
Wagon Co , which had taken 7 5 per cent and 25 per cent of the shares 
respectively. Prior to nationalization the Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Co was wholly owned by the Metropohtan-Cammell Co., which 
received £892,500 compensation when the Patent Shaft Co. was 
taken over. 

(c) The sale of the entire share and loan capital of the Biiton 
Ferry Steel Company for £2,300,000 to Duport Ltd., the Staffordshire 
engineers, was announced on April 7. The compensation paid to the 
Briton Ferry Co *s shareholders on nationahzation had amounted 
to £1,630,996. 

(d) On Feb. 16 it was aimoxmood that Tube Investments Ltd. had 
purchased from the Agency the whole of the issued share capital 
of the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company, the purchase price of 
£5,600,000 includmg repayment of a loan of £3,750,000 received by 
the Park Gate Co. from the Agency. 

Sir Ernest Lever, president of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, stated on March 20 that about 1,000,000 tons more 
steel were expected to be available for the home market in 
1956 than in 1955, the mcrease being principally in steel sheets 
and tinplate. It was estimated that by 1958 steel output 
would be almost double the output in 1945. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14648 A ; 14206 B.) 
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A. FRANCE. — M. Guy Moilet*s Criticisms of Western 
Policy. - Interview with U.S. Magazine. 

31. Guy ^loUet, the French Prime 3Iimster, made an important 
statement on the French Government’s ’v’lews on mternational 
pohcy m an mterview with the American %veekiy Xews 

and World Report. The most important pomt he stressed was 
that in the French Government's view first priority m the 
discussions wrth the Soviet Umon should not be given to 
German reunifiication but to disarmament, which, if successful, 
would then create the necessary atmosphere for a solution of 
the German question. He also criticized what he called the 
“ erroneous methods ” pursued by the Western Powers, 
especially the U.S.A., m the Far East with regard to the 
distribution of aid to under-developed countries, and the U.S. 
attitude towards the Algerian problem. The foUowmg is a 
summary of the prmcipal points of the interview, translated 
from the full text published in Le Monde on April 4. 

After saying that he conld not at present answer the question 
whether there had been a real change of pohcy m the Soviet Umon, 
or 3 ust a change m tactics, 31 3Iollet declared that it was important 
to bear m min d that Russia was “ a country like others, with both 
internal problems and problems of foreign policy’** that she had to 
f.iiTnk of her internal requirements, of Chma, and of the satelhte 
countries , and that, through the action of the Western Powers, what 
was merely strategy today might become a pohcy tomorrow 
Replying to the further question as to whether a real peace was 
possible with the present Soviet Government, or whether he thought 
that the same struggle had to he expected as before but only m new 
forms, M. MoUet declared ** One should not start by acceptmg the 
idea that the existence of governmental systems which do not suit 
us must lead to war — otherwise the whole world would always find 
a lustification for war ” 

In reply to the question whether he regarded the threat of 
Soviet military aggression as past, M Mollet said . 1 have never 

beheved in the existence of this menace, and I have not changed my 
views I do not believe that a world war would he m Russia’s interest 
and that the Russians want it, because their techmcians, strategists, 
and economists could not consider such a war without fear. They 
might wm the first battles but they would know weU that there was a 
good chance of their losmg the war. Moreover, their people have 
gone through hard trials during the last war. Whether Russian 
expansionist tendencies are still the same we do not know But we 
do know that if our attitude is positive, Russia’s policy might undergo 
an evolution.** 

When asked whether he meant that the West would no longer 
need to maintam such large armed forces if the Russians did not 
intend to start a war, M. Mollet replied : “ Certainly not. It is not a 
question of reduemg our forces unilaterally if Russia does not reduce 
hers . . Russia, as I said before, cannot envisage an aggressive war 
because at present her strategists and economists might consider 
that she stands a risk of losmg it. If we, however, relax in our 
defences they could envisage war. Therefore disarmament must be 
either umversal or not at all ” 

He contmued . “ The basic prmciples of our foreign policy remain 
unchanged. We continue to be determmed to defend hberty wherever 
it is menaced, to make our contribution to that defence, and to hope 
to obtain the co-operation of others m this defence But we try to 
induce our associates of the Atlantic world to change their direction 
and to orgamze this defence in a better way. The way m which the 
Western Powers have acted during these last few years has not been 
a particularly happy one. . . 

“ At the last Geneva conference in November the four Foreign 
Idimsters limited the discussions between Bast and West to 
three questions, and said that numbers one and two were the 
unification of Germany and European security, whilst they gave 
disarmament third place. Our Government believes that this way 
of approaching the question was wrong. This is not only a Socialist 
view but a view which should be shared by every Government 
concerned with European unity. . . We do not know whether the 
Russians want Germany’s reunification. It is even possible that they 
do not want it, but one thing is certain . if there is a chance that 
the Russians want to see Germany unified, this chance cannot really 
be envisaged except withm the framework of general world-wide 
disarmament It is diffi cult to see Germany’s unification m a period 
of rearmament, especially m the heart of Europe, which presents 
itself to the Russians — spite of very important and concrete 
security guarantees offered by the Western Powers — as a Germany 
unified, rearmed, and entirely integrated in the Atlantic Pact. It is 
certain that if we take the trouble of putting ourselves m the place 
of the Russians such a solution is hardly conceivable for them On 
the other hand, if we begm to solve the question of general dis- 
armament, the problem of European security becomes much easier 
. . . and, within the framework of security, Germany’s reunification, 
in turn, will be much easier to realize.” 

Asked whether he thought that the conclusion of an agreement on 
general disarmament would entail Germany ceasing to be a member 
of NATO, M. MoUet answered : ** There is no question of demanding 
that Germany should cease to belong to a security organization. 
Under the Franoo-British disarmament plan each country would 
continue during the first stage to adhere to its present aUiances — 
the Western countries to NATO and the Eastern countries to the 
Warsaw Pact — but the armed forces and armaments of each country 
would be restricted to an agreed level. Once such an agreement has 


been concluded, the number of troops provided for Germany would 
become totally different. . . In that event international negotiations 
might well mduce Russia to accept free elections in Germany, and 
in the course of such negotiations Germany’s status vw^a-vts the 
security organizations could be modified. I do not say that this 
implies that Germany would renounce her membership of NATO, 
but it would become possible to discuss the matter,” 

Replying to the question how he conceived the future status of a 
unified Germany witbm Europe, and whether Germany could then 
be a partner m a European Umon, M Mollet declared : Cert a i nl y ; 
withm a European Umon there is room for a unified Germany, just 
as there is for a German federal army. But one thing is clear, namely, 
that it will be much easier to integrate Germany, whether unified 
or not, in Europe — economically, socially, and perhaps even politic- 
ally — if one looks at the matter withm the framework of disarmament. 
If it IS a question of having a completely rearmed Germany, its 
integration in Europe raises such problems that the possibilities of 
German reunification are thereby considerably diminished,” 

In answer to questions about the future of NATO, the Frenoh 
Prime 3Imister declared that its contmued existence was a 
necessity,” adding . I have spoken of the need to conceive a new 
way of approaching the question of the relations between East and 
West. This new way is only thinkable if there exists a solid and 
strong West One can only negotiate if one is strong ” As to the 
question whether NATO should remain principally a military 
organization or whether it could be developed mto an economic and 
pohtical organization, M. Mollet said . “I have the firm hope that 
a decision will be taken to carry out Article 2 of the Atlantic Pact, 
and that we will make a start m setting up an economic commumty. 
To think of a pohtical commumty might go too far ; we cannot go 
beyond the economic and social spheres, but m these matters we can 
go pretty far.” Dealmg with the question how long the American 
troops should stay in Europe, M Mollet replied • “I hope that they 
will stay as long as possible. If, in 1914 or m 1939, only 10,000 
American soldiers had been on the Rhine — even with their hands in 
their pockets and without arms — ^neither Wilham II nor Hitler would 
have started a war.” 

Asked about his opmion on the U.S. approach to disarmament, 
especially the U S. view that before discussing the reduction of 
conventional forces it was necessary to put into effect President 
Eisenhower’s “ open sky ” plan and other controls, M. Mollet 
declared • “ The Russians have different ideas, and that is why the 
Franco-Bntish plan tries to bring about a synthesis of aU these 
propositions. It is not certain that the Russians will reject an 
overall plan of this kind, but what is certain is that they will contmue 
to speak of disarmament as the first necessity. The scepticism of our 
American friends, however, is such that they 3 nst say * no Each 
time the USA. says ‘ no ’ we lose a battle for world opmion. People 
then thmk ‘ Well, it is Russia after all which wants peace, and the 
U.S A. which does not.’ Yon m the Umted States suffer much less 
from this than we do in France, Italy, and elsewhere m Europe In 
Europe the essence of all Commumst propaganda — ^wbich has 
nothmg m common with real Communism but is propaganda based 
on a false pacifism — ^is that it is only the Commumsts who really 
want peace. They pretend to be pacifists and it is on this assumption 
that people vote for them.” 

After saymg that it was a ** psychological error ” to say — ^as the 
Americans did — ^that control was impossible, and at the same time 
to propose to throw open the entire world to aerial reconnaissance, 
M. Mollet emphatically denied that M. Pmeau’s recent statement 
could be interpreted as meaning that France wished to become a 
” connecting imif »» between East and West If that were the case, 
M. MoUet said, it would presuppose that Prance has ceased to 
belong to the West. The correct position is that within the Western 
world, and amongst her friends and aUies, France hopes to have new 
tactics accepted; but to say that France wishes to become a ‘bridge’ 
between East and West is certainly completely wrong.” 

After deolarmg that durmg their forthcoming visit to Moscow in 
May he and M. Pineau would not only discuss specific Franco-Soviet 
problems but would also “ try to sound Russia about her true 
intentions,” M Mollet reiterated that “ no-one can put in doubt 
our fidelity to the West.” Replying to a further question about the 
meaning of M. Pmeau’s remarks on the need for a change m Western 
policy, M. Mollet declared : “ What he wanted to say is what I 
have just said. We have all committed an error of method. I have 
quoted two examples — Germany and disarmament — and I will quote 
a third— the Far Bast. If one compares the attitude of the 
Russians to ours, it certainly does not mean any rupture of the 
Atlantic Alliance if we say that the tactics followed by the Western 
Powers have not been good and contmue not to be good. In fact, 
perhaps it wiU reinforce the common Western front if we make an 
effort to prevent the West from committing further errors. 

” If one works out what the Western Powers have done to aid the 
under-developed countries, one arrives at gigantic, fantastic sums. 
In contrast, what has Russia promised ? — one hospital. But if you 
go into it you will see that M. Khrushchov’s journey and his promise 
of one hospital have made a resounding impression in India and the 
whole Par East. People say * This country is truly generous in be^ 
wiUing to share its last morsel of bread with us ’ — a phrase which 
comes from M. Khrushchov himself. We in the West, however, are 
considered to be terrible colomalists m spite of everything we have 
distributed. Why 2 Because we do not know how to make known 
what we are doing, and because we do it badly , because our Anglo- 
Saxon friends, and particularly the Americanfl, do not know the old 
Latin proverb, ‘ the manner of giving is worth more than what one 
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gives.’ And m this way they have brought it about that m those 
areas, as well as in the rest of the world, they have made themselves 
detested each time they have given a present.** 

Dealing with the reasons for this antagonism, M. Mollet said . 

This had nothing to do with the attitude of the State Department, 
but was a result of the fact that the imderlings distributed the aid 
in a high-handed way by accompanying it with good advice. Each 
and every one of them was more or less a preacher and said more or 
less what should be done, hke a big brother. One cannot, however, 
make friends m this manner. . . , The second point is that it is better 
to give less without demanding anythmg m exchange, than to give 
much if at the same time one demands a counterpart, whether big 
or small. If you attach political or commercial conditions, you are 
lost and have given nothing. 

** Moreover, you are doing this at a time when Russia and the 
Eastern bloc are on the point of launching a gigantic effort, and when 
the new phase of the conflict between them and us is becoming an 
econoimc one. During that phase the Russians will try to gam the 
Far East, and then the Middle East, and then Africa, hy generous 
offers, completely dismterested — that is, at least, what they say — 
whilst each one of us m the West, and you particularly, contmues 
to be led astray m isolation, ofteu even competing with each other. 
To show you what I mean you need only look at what is happenmg 
in the Arab world, where each one of us, anxious to defend his oil, 
is about to set fire to the entire Middle East. The Socialist-directed 
French Government does not have the shghtest mtention of breaking 
its alliance with Britain and America, but it mtends to tell them both 
that if we continue in this way we shall lose the game ** 

Asked how he thought aid to the under-developed countries should 
he given, M. Mollet rephed • The first condition is that it should 
not he distributed unilatei'ally, but in common. A good method 
would he to do it through the mtermediary of the United Nations 
Why does one not apply the famous Pomt Four, or, better, why 
does one apply it so wrongly ? ** 

Answermg a question about the reasons for widespread French 
criticism of the American attitude towards the Algerian problem m 
recent weeks, M. Mollet declared that certam Americans “ understand 
nothing about the North African problem.*’ He continued : There 
is a tendency in American public opimon to condemn systematically 
and m an over-simplified way coloniahsm with a capital C, The 
French, knowing this, ... are very irritated because they know that 
what IS said of French colonialism is quite lucorreot and grotesque. 
More or less every Frenchman has m Algeria a parent, a cousin, or 
a friend who is a small fonctionnaire, worker, employee, doctor, or 
chemist. He knows very well that his cousm is not a * colonialist *. 
Therefore when he hears the Amencans speak as if there were real 
slavery he becomes wrathful about the Americans. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that a certain number of subordmate American 
officials in France do not behave very well. . . 

Replying to the question of how much of the responsibility for the 
present difficulties in French North Africa was due to the French and 
how much to U.S. or Egyptian policy, M. Mollet declared : “ Re- 
sponsibtUty falls essentially on France — ^not the France of today 
but that of the last 200 years .... but we no longer have time to 
look for those responsible. The time has come when, faced with a 
definite situation, we must see how to solve the problem. And it is 
for that reason that I have severely criticized our allies. It is not 
enough to say that It is above all France’s fault and then to declare . 

‘ France should extricate herself * France will not be able to extricate 
herself alone, and her failure to do so would not only have reper- 
cussions for France- ... If our aUlea start by saying that they are 
faithful to the Atlantic Pact, which explicitly covers Algeria, and 
that Algeria’s security is of interest to them in the same way as it 
is of interest to France, then things would not go so badly,” 

After expressing appreciation of a statement made by the U S. 
Ambassador in Paris (Mr. Dillon) on March 20, in which he welcomed 
the new liberal French pohoy in Algeria, the Prime Minister declared, 
however, that such a statement alone was not sufficient unless 
certain very clear kinds of aid were given For mstance, it was 
extremely irritating that if urgent French orders were placed for 
goods of a military character such as helicopters, which would 
considerably help in overcoming the difficulties, the first deliveries 
■did not arrive until a year later. 

In conclusion, M. Mollet denied that Commumst influence in Algeria 
was considerable. Although Commumsts had tried to gam influence 
over the guerrillas, they had been expelled from almost all their 
positions because the Moslems did not want to have anything to 
do with them. On the other hand, it was clear that the organizational 
methods of the rebels were derived from Communist tactics, such as 
the political commissars attached to the guerrillas. Military measures, 
M, Mollet declared in reply to further questions, were Indispensable 
to restore order, but they were not enough. They could restore 
confidence amongst the Moslem population against terrorization and 
Intimidation by the guerrillas, hut, he added “ We must show the 
Moslem population not only the determination of France not to 
allow herself to be expelled from Algeria, but also the wish of France 
to change the former state of affairs. We must do two things at the 
same time — ^proceed with immediate reforms, and restore order.” 

M, MoUet’s statement that agreement with the Soviet Union 
on disarmament should have priority over German reunification 
met with strong criticism in Western Germany, an official com- 
ment being issued by the Federal Foreign Ministry on April 4. 

The statement recalled that previously there had been complete 
agreement between the German Federal Government, France, Britain, 
and the U.S.A. that there was no prospect of disarmament until the 


way had been opened up by German reunification and a satisfactory 
general security system. The head of the French Government,” 
the statement went on, “ now describes the common policy of the 
three Western Powers as wrong, and says that disarmament must 
precede the solution of the problem of German reunification This 
seems to mdicate a certain readiness to accept the Russian view on 
the order m which these questions should be settled. The Federal 
Government will not allow any doubts to arise about the fact that it 
does not share this view. No German Government will seriously 
discuss proposals which seek to hrmg about the relaxation of tension 
on the basis of a recogmtion of the division of Germany, or the tacit 
acceptance of such a division, even temporarily. The Federal 
Government behoves that any other attitude on its part would be 
dishonest and therefore no contribution to peace Agreement on 
disarmament can only make sense and be effective if the actual caus<^ 
of tension are removed Only thus can the pohtical and psychological 
conditions be created for the renunciation of the arms race by all 
concerned ** 

Stressmg that neither disarmament nor a relaxation of tension 
could be brought about at the expense of the most elementary 
freedom of the German people,*’ the statement took particular 
exception to M MoUet’s view that Germany, ** whether umted or 
not,” must be mtegrated mto Europe It pointed out that the 
‘‘ tireless efforts of the Federal Government to create a Umted 
Europe ’* were ” based on the understanding that the place taken 
today by Federal Germany would tomorrow be occupied by a 
umted Germany ” 

It was announced in Paris on March 2 that M. Mollet and 
M. Pmeau had accepted a Soviet mvitation to visit Moscow and 
would leave for the Soviet Union on May 14. — (Le Monde, Pans - 
U.S. Nev?s and World Report - Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. M. Mollet, 14681 A 5 M. Fineau, 14752 A.) 

A. UNTTED STATES. — Presidential Election System. 
- Proposed Reforms rejected by Senate. 

A number of proposed constitutional reforms designed to 
revise the electoral college system by which the- American 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents are elected, m order to make 
the electoral vote more accurately reflect the popular vote, 
were rejected by the Senate on March 27 . 

At present, after the popular vote has taken place, the President 
and Vice-President are formally elected by an electoral college 
composed of members from each of the 48 States, each State having 
as many electoral votes as it has members m the U S. Senate and 
House of Representatives ; the number of electoral votes con- 
sequently varies from three m the least populous States, such as 
Nevada and Wyoming, to 45 in New York. The candidate receiving 
the maionty of popular votes in each State automatically receives 
all the electoral college votes from that State, even though his 
popular majority may have been only one. 

The various amendments designed to alter this system, 
their principal sponsors, and the voting, were as follows : 

(1) The electoral college votes of each State should be apportioned 
to the three top candidates for President in a ratio based on tbeir 
share of the popular vote. Alternatively, State legislatures should 
have the option of having the members of the electoral college from 
their State selected in the same way as Senators and. Representatives 
(i.e. two elected by State-wide popular vote like Senators, and the 
remainder on the basis of popular ma 3 orities in each Congressional 
district like Representatives.) Proposed by Senator Price Daniel 
(Dem , Texas) and approved by 48 votes to 37 — ^i.e by less than 
the required two-thirds majority. 

(2) The electoral college system should he abolished. Presidential 
nominees should be selected In a nation-wide primary, and the 
President then elected hy nation-wide popular vote. Proposed hy 
Senator William Danger (Rep., North Dakota) and defeated hy 69 
votes to 13. An alternative proposal, providing for the direct popular 
election of Presidents, hut without the national primary, was put 
forward by Senator Herbert H Lehman (Dem., New York), but was 
also defeated by 66 votes to 17. 

(3) Each State should have two electoral votes on the basis of its 
popular maDorlty in the Presidential elections, whilst the remaining 
435 national electoral votes should be divided in proportion to the 
nation-wide popular vote. Proposed by Senator Hubert H Humphrey 
(Dem., Minnesota) re 3 ected by voice vote 

(4) Senator Daniel’s proposal should be amended so as to make the 
electoral vote of each State depend on the percentage of its eligible 
voters who went to the polls in the previous election. Proposed hy 
Senator Clifford Case (Rep., New Jersey) , defeated by 66 votes to 20. 

In order to be adopted, a constitutional amendment must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority in each House of Congress 
and then be ratified by three-quarters of the States. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Previous Constitutional 

Amendment, 13606 E.) 

B. POLAND - EGYPT. — Establishment of Embassies. 

It was announced in Warsaw and Cairo during March that 

the Polish and Egyptian Governments, “ taking into con- 
sideration the successfully developing co-operation and 
friendship between the two countries,” had decided to raise 
their respective diplomatic missions in Cairo and Warsaw to 
the status of Embassies. (Polish Embassy, London) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - EASTERN EUROPE. — 

M. Khriislicliev’s Attack on Marshal Stalin and Stalinist 
Policy. - Reactions in Soviet Union and Communist 
Coimtries. - Fro-Stalin Demonstrations in Georgia. - 
Release of Political Prisoners in Soviet Union, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. - Posthumous 
Rehabilitation of Bela Kun, Rostov, Ra|k, and other Exe- . 
cuted Communists. - M. Yugov succeeds M. Chervenkov 
as Prime Minister of Bulgaria. - Dismissal of Polish 
Security Chiefs and Czechoslovak Defence Minister. 

At a secret session of the Soviet Conmiiinist Party congress 
held on Feb. 25, M. Khrushchev presented a lengthy report ! 
strongly attacking many aspects ot the policy of the late ' 
Marshal Staim. Although the report was not published, its { 
main features were gradually revealed durmg IMarch in the j 
speeches of foreign Communist leaders who had attended the 
congress, and m articles published in the Soviet and foreign 
Communist Press. These made it clear that Staim had been 
accused, infer aha, of abusing his powers as party leader to 
make liimself supreme , of permitting the execution or imprison- 
ment on false charges of loyal Communists who had opposed 
him ; of mistakes m agricultural pohcy ; of failure to prepare 
for the German mvasion ; of blunders m strategy ; and of 
responsibility for the break with Yugoslavia m 1948. 

The fullest summary of M. Khrushchev’s report was given 
in an article by M. Jerzy Morawski, one of the secretaries of the 
Polish Umted Workers’ Party, winch appeared on March 27 
in the Pohsh Communist newspaper Trybuna Ludu. 

M- Morawski stated tliat the cult of Staim ” had orlgmated 
during the period after Lenin’s death, when Stahn had led the struggle 
against the ** distoitions of Leninism ” by Trotsky and Bukharm, 
and that this “ cult ” had been further strengthened by wartime 
circumstances. Staim had, however, abused the prestige and popu- 
larity he had gamed by gradually abohshmg collective leadership 
inside the Communist Party, and by usmg repressive measures against 
his opponents and later against everyone who did not share his 
views ” Durmg the war (M Morawski continued) “ Stahn’s contribu- 
tion was mtertwmed with grievous errors which cost many lives. 
These painful losses were due to the fact that the danger of Nazi 
invasion was not detected in time, that the necessary precautions 
were neglected, and that during the war a numbei of operations 
were carried out on Stalin’s personal orders contrary to the opinion 
of mihtary experts ” Owmg to the weakening of control ” over 
the various organs of government, the security pohce became 
independent of the party authorities and were used to consohdate 
the personal power of Stahn. . . Recourse was had to provocateurs, 
evidence was forged to produce false accusations, and methods of 
investigation were abused to bring about the sentencing of the 
accused. As a result, many honest people were sent to penal camps 
or shot ” As examples of the use of such methods, M. Morawski 
referred to the dissolution of the Polish Communist Party m 1938 
(see below), the “ Lenmgrad case ” (see 13978 D), and the “ doctors’ 
plot” (see 12869 A). All these cases, as 'well as the break with 
Yugoslavia, had arisen out of ” the erroneous and anti-Leninist 
theory, evolved by Staim, that m the period of the construction of 
Socialism the class struggle was becoming more mtense.” 

In the Soviet Press the attack on Stahn was developed by 
gradual stages. The Moscow papers ignored the third anniver- 
sary of his death on March 5, and prominence was given to 
attacks on the “ cult of the individual.” The first article 
attackmg Staim by name, however, did not appear imtil 
March 28, when Pravda published an editorial entitled : “ Why 
the cult of the mdividual is alien to the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism.” This article was reprmted m full m all Moscow 
newspapers and the leadmg provmcial papers. 

After declaring that the condemnation of the cult of the 
Individual ” by the party congress had “ met with the unanimo-us 
approval of the entire party and of all the Soviet people,” Pravda 
contmued . ” The cult of the indmdual signifies an mordmate 
exaltation of mdividuals, attributing to them supernatural powers 
and quahties, making them almost miracle-workers, and worshipping 
them. Such incorrect conceptions of man, which are ahen to the 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism, and particularly concerning Stahn, were 
cultivated here over many years.” The article paid a high tribute 
to Stalin’s contribution during the revolution and the civil war, the 
hadustnahzation of the country, and the collectivization of agri- 
culture, hut added • “ These great successes in buildmg a new 
society . . . were incorrectly attributed to the merits of one man — 
Stahn — and explained by some special merits as a leader inherent 
in him Far from cutting short the exaltations and praises addressed 
to him, Stalin — ^not possessing personal modesty — supported and 
encouraged them in every way . . . sometimes even resortmg to 
self-glorification. . 

The Pravda article continued : Stalm’s disregard of the prmoiple 
of collective leadership, and the freciuent decisions taken by him 
personally, led to the distortion of party prmoiples and party 
democracy, to the violation of revolutionary law, and to repression. 

. . . The cult of the individual helped to spread methods of arbitrary 


adminstratioa detrimental to party leadership and economic 
management, and instilled contempt and disregard for initiative from 
below. Thus, serious mistakes were made m the direction of agn- 
culture, which made it backward m many important branches . « . 

The cult of the mdiPidual has also done much harm in the 
ideological sphere. ... It was considered that only one man — Staim 
— could develop and advance theory or say anythmg original and 
new, while all others must populailze his thoughts and set out his 
formulations. . . . Many of our historical, and especially wartime 
films, works of literature, and pamtmgs are dedicated to the exaltation 
and glorification of Staim . Whilst paying tribute to the services 
of Stahn, and soberly assessmg the great contribution which he made 
to the cause of the revolution and to the building of soeiaham, the 
party has resolutely raised the question of elimmatmg the Staim 
cult so as fuHy to establish the Leninist prmciples and standards of 
party hfe and State activities. ...” 

Inside the Soviet Commumst Party and the Young Com- 
munist League a senes of meetmgs were held after the congress 
at which the Central Committee’s Anews on the Stalin 
question” were expounded and discussed. On March 19 it was 
officially announced that similar meetmgs were also being held 
m factories, offices, and schools, and that M- Mikoyan and 
M. Pervuklun (both Deputy Premiers and members of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party ) had addressed meetmgs m 
Moscow factories. Over 6,000 such meetmgs were reported 
to have taken place in Moscow alone by the end of March, the 
speakers including M. Molotov and other members of the 
Soviet Government. 

Pravda reported on April 5 that at party meetmgs Commumsts 
were criticizing those who had not abandoned their bureaucratic 
methods of work, exposed shortcommgs, and charted concrete ways 
and means of quickly elimmatmg them ” It went on to complam, 
however, that ** some rotten elements are trying to make use of 
criticism and self -criticism for all sorts of slanderous inventions and 
anti-party assertions,” and that certain party officials were “ tolera- 
tmg impermissible criticism of the party line tmder the guise of 
condemning one-man rule.” The article mentioned hy name a 
number of persons who had made “ libellous ” and demagogic ” 
statements at party meetings, mcludmg M. Yaroshenko (an economist 
whose views had been attacked hy Staim m his Economic Problems 
of Socialis7n), and gave warmng that “ the party cannot permit 
freedom of discussion to be interpreted as freedom to spread views 
alien to Marxis m and Leninism.” 

Reactions in Georgia. - Pro-Stalinist Demonstrations 
by Tiflis University Students. 

In Georgia (Stalin’s native republic) the new anti-Stalinist 
policy met 'with considerable opposition, particularly among 
imiversity students, and led to a number of demonstrations 
in which clashes occurred between students and the police. 
After the authorities of the Stahn University at Tiflis had 
forbidden students to celebrate the anniversary of Stalin’s 
death on March 5, the students staged a senes of proiest 
meetings at Stalin’s statue with the result that official 
permission was given for the holding of demonstrations on 
March 9 — ^the anmversary of Stalin’s funeral- The Georgian 
Communist newspaper Zarya Vostoka, which had ignored the 
anniversary of Stalm’s death, published on March 9 a leading 
article praising his achievements. 

The Rector of Tiflis University (M. Kupradze) subsequently told 
a Reuters correspondent that “ provocateurs ” had exploited pro- 
Stahnist feelmgs to ‘‘ disrupt order in the city ” and to give utterance 
to ** nationalistic slogans.” Whilst admitting that there had been 
some casualties, he denied that any students had been kUied. He 
attributed the disorders to ” people without occupation,” the remains 
of ‘‘ broken classes such as former kulaks,” and perhaps the remnants 
of pohtical parties which had not existed ** for a very long tune,” 
and suggested that some of them were “ embittered by the repressions 
of 1937,” when Georgia had suffered more than any other republic.” 

It was annoxmoed on March 17 that 15,000 party propagandists had 
been sent to Georgia to explam the new pohcy, whilst on March 19-20 
a conference of the Georgian Communist Party was held m Tiflis at 
which speakers strongly criticized indiscipline among students and 
denounced “ survivals of bourgeois nationalism.” Zarya Vostoka 
reported on March 24 that the secretary of the Communist Party 
organization at Tiflis University had been dismissed. 

Release and Rehabilitation of Victims of Purges. 

The Commumst Party’s denunciation of the repressive 
measures of the Stalin regime was followed by the release of a 
number of persons imprisoned durmg tlie purges of the 
1980’s, and by the posthumous rehabilitation of a number of 
others who had been executed. Among those released were 
M. Bubnov, a former Commissar for Education and member of 
the Politburo, who had been imprisoned m 1937, and M. Kosarev, 
formerly first secretary of the Young Communist League. 

The journal Problems of History, in an article published on 
April 13, rehabilitated Marshals Blucher and Yegorov and 
Generals Gamarmk, Antonov-Ovseyenko, Bubnov, Kamenev, 
Kedrov, Rukhunovich, and Unghcht, whose names, it said, 
had been “ ignored in recent years while the cult of the 
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individual flounslied, but who did much to strengthen the 
Red Marshal Blucher, formerly C-in-C. in the Far 

East, and Marshal Yegorov, formerly a Deputy Commissar 
for Defence, both disappeared m about 1938, whilst General 
Gamamik, also a Deputy Commissar for Defence, committed 
suicide m 1937 to avoid arrest as an accomplice of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, who was shot shortly aftenvards. General 
Antonov-Ovseyenko had already been rehabilitated by M* 
Mikoyan at the party congress (see 14745 A). 

One of the first victims of the purges ” to be rehabihtated 
was Bela Kun, the leader of the Hungarian Communist Govern- 
ment of 1919. After the suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion he settled in Moscow as an official of the Comintern, and 
was believed to have been shot in 1937 as a Trotskyist. In 
November 19o5, however, BI. Rakosi (first secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, and a former colleague of Bela 
Kun) paid tribute to him m an article pubhshed in Problems 
of History, whilst on Feb. 12, 1956, articles commemorating 
the 70th anniversary of his birth were published in Pravda 
and m the Hungarian Communist newspaper Szabad Nep. It 
was subsequently announced in Szahad Nep that recent 
research had established Bela Kun’s innocence of the charges 
brought against ham. 

Revision of Soviet Penal Code. 

Details of the new Soviet Penal Code, the forthcoming 
pubhcation of which had been announced by President 
Voroshalov at the party congress, were given in the legal 
journal The State and Soviet Law on Feb. 25 It stated that 
offences would henceforth be divided into five categories : 
offences agamst the security of the State and agamst peace, 
offences agamst public property and the Socialist economy, 
offences agamst the administration of justice, offences against 
individuals, and offences against military law. Spies and 
traitors would remam liable to severe penalties, but the death 
penalty would he applied only in exceptional eases. Other 
penalties would he deprivation of hberty for a maximum period 
of 10 years, “ re-education through labour,” deprivation of 
civil rights, interdiction de sejour, fines, and public reproof. 
The new Penal Code recognized the prmciple that an accused 
person would be considered innocent until he had been proved 
guilty. 

Position of the Jewish Community. 

Together with these indications of the adoption of a more 
liberal policy, some evidence appeared that the anti-Ziomst 
and anti- Jewish policy pursued by Stahn in his last years was 
being abandoned. On April 16 M. Molotov and M, Mikoyan 
attended the Israel Independence Day celebrations at the 
Israeli Embassy m Moscow — ^the first occasion on which Soviet 
leaders had attended such a fimction. It was reported on 
April 15 that about 300 Soviet Jews had been allowed to join 
their families m Israel diirmg the past two years ; that a 
number of stateless Jews living in the U.S.S.R. had also been 
allowed to leave the country ; that M. Lyubimov, a well-known 
Jewish smgei, had been released from a labour camp and had 
given song recitals in Moscow ; and that permission had been 
granted for the reprintmg of a Hebrew prayer-book. Problems 
of History, in an article published on April 13, emphasized 
that Lenm had condemned anti-semitism, and admitted that 
his pohcy on the national question had been “ reflected m our 
hterature only partially and one-sidedly.” 

In contrast to these developments, two Jews were sentenced m 
Moscow on Feb. 16 to five and three years’ imprisonment respectively 
for possessing and distributing Ziomst literatui*e, whilst m March 
over 20 Jews were sentenced to terms of imprisonment rangmg from 
three to 10 years on similar charges At the second trial the aoonsed, 
who pleaded “ not guilty,” were defended by leading Moscow lawyers, 
and were reported to have been given full opportumtiea to justify 
their actions. 

The New York Daily Worker (the official organ of the U S Oom- 
muuist Party) stated on April 11 that many Soviet Jewish writers 
had been executed m the late 1910’s and that Jewish culture in the 
U.S S R. had been practically wiped out. It expressed strong 
dissatisfaction that the Soviet leaders have not offered any 
explanation.” 

Repercussions on Soviet Cultural and Scientific Life. 

- Resignation of Professor Lysenko. - Posthumous 
Rehabilitation of Dr. Vavilov. 

The new Ime ” produced profound repercussions in many 
fields of Soviet cultural Me, notably m historical studies, art, 
and science, details of which are given below. 

Historical Research. Party Lafe, the organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party, criticized on March 13 the 
former policy whereby many historical documents had been classified 
as secret, and announced that the archives of the Ministry of the 
Interior (M.V D.), the Foreign Ministry, and the Marx-Engeis-Lenin- 


Stalin Institute {sxihseq.uently renamed the Institute of Marxism- 
Lieninism) would be thrownopen to 6 oua/ide research workers, and that 
all secret files would be re-examined and “ unreasonably secret 
documents ” declassified In its article of April 13 quoted above, 
Problems of History called for a fundamental re-assessment of the 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement both before and smce 
1917, and for the pubhcation of Lenin’s unpublished writings and of 
a new biography of Lenm ” free from the imprint of the Stalm cult.” 
This cult, it declared, had led to ” the dehberate distortion of 
historical facts ” ; in particular, the importance of Stalm’s role in 
the civil war had been exaggerated, and he had been given the sole 
credit for the defeat of the Nazi invasion. The article also paid 
tribute to a number of Soviet historians whose works had been 

slandered and banned ” m recent years. 

Art. M Gerasimov, one of the leading painters in the U.S.S.R , 
wrote m the magazme Soviet Culture (March 27) that the “Stalin 
cult ” had resulted m the multiplication of “ pompous pictures 
bearing the imprmt of machine production,” and had led to similar 
results in the fields of literature, the theatre, and the cinema. A 
delegation of U.S churchmen which was visitmg the Soviet Union 
at the time reported that all portraits of Stalm had been removed 
from the Tretyakov Gallery, the principal art gallery m Moscow, 

Science. Professor Trofim Lysenko, the well-known geneticist, 
resigned his post as president of the Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
on April 9, and was sncceeded in that post by M. Pavel Lobanov, 
hitherto a Deputy Premier ; M. Matskevioh succeeded M. Lobanov 
as Deputy Premier, whilst retaining the post of Mimster of Agriculture. 
It was officially stated that Professor Lysenko had been released 
from his administrative duties to enable him to devote more time 
to research 

The Academy of Sciences had previously ordered on April 2 the 
re-puhlication of the works of the late Dr. N. I- Vavilov, the prmcipal 
opponent of Professor Lysenko’s theories. Professor Nesmeyanov, 
president of the Academy of Sciences, stated on April 12 that 
Professor Lysenko’s views were still generaJly accepted, and that 
Dr. Vavilov’s works were being re-pubhshed because he was im- 
doubtedly one of the Soviet Umon’s greatest botanists. He added 
that m genetics, as m other sciences, Soviet scientists beheved that 
the development of various schools of thought should be possible, 
provided they were really scientific 

[Professor Lysenko succeeded Dr Vavilov in 1938 as president of 
the Soviet Academy of Agricultural Science, and subsequently 
became the virtual “ dictator ” of Soviet biological and genetioal 
studies, his views on these subjects bemg officially approved by the 
Stahmst regime A bitter opponent of the Mendelian theory — of 
which Dr. Vavilov had been a leading exponent — Lysenko propagated 
the view that new varieties of wheat and vegetables could be evolved 
by climatic, nutritional, and other environmental conditions, and 
that the changes thereby produced could be transmitted to subsequent 
plant generations. This view, though strongly opposed by many 
eminent Soviet and foreign scientists, was dogmatically upheld by 
Professor Lysenko, who denounced opponents of his scientific theories 
as “ reactionaries ” and ** idealists ” After Stalm’s death, however, 
leading Soviet cultural and scientific magazines had on several 
occasions denounced the ** monopoly ” of genetical and biological 
studies previously exeroisedby Lysenko, and hadmcreasmgly criticized 
hia theories. Dr Vavilov disappeared during the war and was 
beheved to have died m a Siberian labour camp in 1942. The dis- 
missal of Dr Vavilov and other prominent scientists for refusing to 
support Professor Lysenko’s theories had been strongly criticized 
abroad, and led Sir Henry Dale, president of tbe British Royal 
Society from 1940-45, to resign his honorary membership of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. — See 9703 A, 9487 B.] 

Repercussions in Other Communist Countries. 

The “ revaluation ” of Stalin led to a number of far-reaching 
political consequences in the other Communist countries, 
including the resignation of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
M. Chervenkov ; the rehabilitation of those executed as a result 
of the Rajk trial m Hungary and the Rostov trial in Bulgaria ; 
and the release of large numbers of political prisoners in 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. These 
developments are described below. 

Reactions in Eastern Germany. - Herr Ulbricht’s Attack 
on Stalin. 

The first attack on Stalm by a non-Russian Communist 
leader was made by Herr Ulbncht, the East German Vice- 
Premier, who had lived in the Soviet Umon as a refugee 
throughout the Nazi regime. In an article m Nenes Deutschland 
on March 4 he declared that Stahn, despite his services in the 
building of Sociahsm, had done “ severe damage to the Soviet 
State and the Soviet Communist Party ” by placing himself 
above the party, and that he could not be considered “ a 
classical Marxist author.” Herr Ulbncht elaborated these 
statements m a speech on March 17. 

During Stalin’s later years, he said, meetings of the Soviet Central 
Committee and tbe Politburo bad become rarer and wrong decisions 
more numerous. As a result of Stalm’s theory that the class struggle 
increased in Intensity during the building of Socialism, the security 
police were turned during 1936-38 against leading Communists and 
against those who opposed Stalin’s policy, such as M. Voznessensky 
(the former chairman of the State Planning Commission, who dis- 
appeared in 1949 ). The myth that Stalin was a “ military leader of 
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gemtLS,” Herr 'Clbncht continned, bad been creai^d by Stalin bimself, 
in passages wiucii be bad contributed to bis authorized biography 
and to bis Short History of the Communist Party of the Soriet Union, 
In 1941 Stalin bad ignored warnings from three separate sources that 
Hitler intended to attack the C.S S R , and had discounted the 
report of a German deserter who bad ciossed to the Soviet lines on 
the eve of the attack and told the Soviet authorities that an invasion 
was imminent. 

At a congress of the Socialist Unity Party, held m East 
Berlin from March 24-30, Herr Grotewohl (the East German 
Premier) strongly criticized the administration of justice m 
Eastern Germany, winch, he said, had been arbitrary and 
vengeful,” and attacked Frau Hilde Benjamin (the Minister 
of Justice) and Dr. Melsheimer (the Public Prosecutor) for 
failure to ensure strict regaid for the law and civil rights. Herr 
Uibrieht announced that two committees had been set up, 
one to safeguard collective leadership, and the other to examine 
and, if necessary, to revise disciplinary action taken against 
party members m the past. 

Reactions in Poland. - Release of M, Gomulka, General 

Spycbalsfci, etc, - Amnesty for Political Prisoners. - Dismissal 
of Security Chiefs. 

M, Ochab, the first secretary of the Pohsh Umted Workers’ 
Party, announced on April 6 that M. Wladyslaw Gomulka (see 
10351 E), the former Vice-Premier, had "been released from 
prison and restored to full civil rights. [M. Gomulka had been 
arrested in 1951 on charges of “ Titoism.”] He pointed out 
that M. Gomulka's release did not mean that the party now 
approved of his opinions, but that it was recogmzed that his 
arrest in consequence of the Rajk trial in Hungary (see below) 
had been unjustified. M. Ochab admitted that "the security 
police had “ brought about the arrest of many members of the 
Communist party and the population by" means of false 
evidence and bribed witnesses,” and that the party had 
“ committed grave mistakes between 1953 and 1955 by 
toleratmg the imprisonment of people alleged to be opposing 
our regmie.” After checking the evidence and trial proceedings 
in a number of cases, he added, ‘‘ dozens of people ” had been 
released, rehabilitated, and readmitted to party membership. 
Simultaneously with M. Ochab’s statement, it was oiRficially 
announced m Warsaw that over 20 officers had been released, 
among them Generals Spyehalski, Komar, and others who had 
been imprisoned since 1951 (see 11687) on charges of espionage. 

Warsaw Radio announced on April 20 that M. Kalinowski 
(the Prosecutor-General), M, Zaradowski (the Chief Military 
Prosecutor), and General Stanislaw Radldewicz (the Rlimster 
of State Farms, and fonnerly head of the security pohce) had 
been dismissed from their posts. No official statement was 
issued as to the reasons for General Radkiewicz’s dismissal, hut 
it was announced that MM. Kalmowski and Zaradowski had 
been dismissed “ in connexion with the discovery of serious 
deficiencies which have occurred m recent years. 

General Radlnewicz had been responsible for thousands of arrests 
while head of the secm*ity pohce, mcluding the arrest of M. Gonmlka 
and the imprisonment without trial of General Spyehalski He 
ceased to be head of the security pohce in December 1954, when he 
was appointed Minister of State Farms 

On April 22 the Polish Government announced an amnesty 
for all political prisoners, under which persons who had been 
sentenced to death had their sentences commuted to 15 years’ 
imprisonment ; sentences of life imprisonment were reduced 
to 12 years ; sentences exceeding 10 years were reduced by 
one-third, and those of 10 years by one-half ; and sentences 
of five years or under were quashed. The amnesty also quashed 
all sentences for non-political offences punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment or less, and offered a free pardon to all Polish 
exiles who returned before July 22, irrespective of any offences 
they might have committed. About 30,000 political prisoners 
were expected to be released under the amnesty, and another 
70,000 to have their sentences reduced. 

The Prime Minister of Poland (M. Cyrankiewicz) announced 
in the Seym on April 24 that compensation would be paid to 
all those released under the amnesty who had been wrongfully 
imprisoned. He added that a special commission had been 
set up to help the large number ” of released persons who 
had been victims of “ provocation, lawlessness, abuse, and 
undeserved repression.” 

It had previously been announced by a Government spokes- 
man, m a radio broadcast, that full rights would be restored 
to all members of the Polish Home Army {drmja Krakowa), the 
name by which the Polish underground forces were called 
durmg the war ; that all those who had been arrested and 
imprisoned would be released; and that efforts would be 
made to obtain the release of the large numbers who had been 
deported to the Soviet Union after the war. 


The broadcast declared that every Pole who had fought agah^t 
Fascism “ deserves to be remembered and esteemed by the nation ** ; 
that the stnagg’le of the -Armja K.rakow(t ag'ainst the Nazi invaders 
ecinalled the struggle of all other Polish midergrouiid forces, includlngr 
the J.irm)a Ludoiva (the People's Army, i.e. the forces orgranl z ed and 
controlled by the Polish Goixuniinist Party) ; and that the comrade- 
ship in arms between all who fought against Fascism provided a 
moral basis for ** fall e<iiLahty of civil nghts.” The announcement 
constituted an important reversal of previous official pohey, since 
the Home Army had been bitterly attacked by the Communist 
Party smee the end of the war 

Reactions in Poland to the anti-Stalinist developments in 
the U.S.S.R. were stronger and more outspoken than in most 
other Communist countries. A speaker on Warsaw Radio 
(Feb, 29) called for greater freedom of thought, and declared 
that “ for a long time we have been spoonfed on an insipid, 
messy hash of slogans. - . . Today everyone must realize that 
he has not only the right but the "duty to think and to express 
his thoughts . . 

The strength of this reaction was shown by a speech broadcast by 
M Ochab on April 7, in which he complained that some comrades 
seem to be losmg their sense of balance or proportion” while 
mduu^lng m criticism. M. Ochab declared that it was necessary to 

separate the chaff from the gram, the constructive ideas from the 
rare examples of irresponsibility and hysteria,” and gave warning 
that no attacks on the Soviet Union or on the underlying philosophy 
of the regime would be permitted. 

MTiile the Soviet Communist Party congress was still in 
progress, a joint statement was issued on Feb, 19 by the 
central committees of the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
the Soviet, Itahan, Bulgarian, and Furnish Communist parties 
admittmg that the dissolution of the pre-war Polish Communist 
Party by the Comintern in 1938 had been imjustified. The 
statement said that it had now been ascertamed that the charge 
that ‘‘ hostile agents had widely penetrated into the ranks of 
the party leadership,” which had provided the grounds for 
the party’s dissolution, had been “ based on material forged 
by agmts^provocateurs who were later unmasked.” 

Reactions in Bulgaria. - M. Chervenkov resigns Premiersliip. - 

M. Anton Yugov appointed Prime Minister. - Posthumous 
Rehabilitation of M. Kostov. 

The central committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
after discussions lasting from April 2-6, adopted a resolution 
condemning the “ cult of the individual ” and strongly criticiz- 
mg M. Chervenkov, the Prime Minister. “ The cult of personality 
around Comrade Chervenkov,” the resolution stated, “ put 
aside in many respects traditional and well-tried party methods, 
mternal party democracy, and collective leadership.” M. 
Chervenkov accordmgly tendered his resignation to the 
National Assembly on April IT, admittmg m a written state- 
ment that he had used ” incorrect methods ” which had been 
detrimental to State affairs. The Assembly accepted his resigna- 
tion and unanimously elected M. Anton Yugov (a Deputy 
Premier) as Prime Mudster, M, Chervenkov becommg one of the 
six Deputy Premiers, 

M Yugov (52), a former tobacco worker, joined the Btilgarian 
Conunimist Party in 1929 and was elected to its Politburo in. 1937. 
Interned m 1941, he escaped and became a partisan leader. He 
entered tbe Cabinet m 1944 as Mimster of Health, and subseauently 
held the posts of jytmister of the Interior, Minister for Industry, and 
Deputy Premier 

M. Zhivkov (first secretary of the Bulgarian Communist 
party) stated m a speech published on April 14 that the 
accusations made at the trial of M. Traicho Kostov, and at 
subsequent pohtical trials, had been proved untme, and that 
all persons sentenced to imprisonment at these trials had been 
released and would be “ rehabutated before the party and 
the people.” 

H- Kostov, a former Deputy Premier and Commumst Party 
secretary, was executed in 1949 after being found guilty of plottmg an 
armed coup with Yugoslav support, whilst 10 other persons were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment — see 10511 A. The sub- 
sequent trials referred to apparently included that of five Bulgariaiis 
imprisoned m 1950 on charges of supplying information to Mr. Donald 
Heath, the U.S Minister in Sofia — see 10616 D. 

A decree was issued on April 10 extending the amnesty 
for persons who had committed the crime of flight abroad,” 
and setting no time-limit for the return of exiles. It laid down 
(1) that Bulgarian citizenship would be restored to persons 
who had been deprived of it before the publication of the 
decree ; (2) that the property of such persons confiscated by 
the State would be restored to them if they returned voluntarily 
to Bulgaria ; and (3) that, if it was found impossible to return 
such property, the persons concerned would be compensated 
m cash, or by the granting of other suitable property. 
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Reactiocts ia Himgary. - Posthumous Rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk. 

M. Rakosi, first secretary of the Himganan Workers’ Party, 
stated on March 29 that after the “ exposure ” of Beria and 
of Peter Gabor (the former head of the Hunganan security 
pohce, 'who was sentenced to life imprisonment in 1954— see 
18464 B) the party leadership had investigated the Rajk trial, 
and had estabhshed that the charges brought agamst Rajk were 
untrue and had been based on provocation and a miscarriage 
of Justice.” [M. Laszlo Rajk, a former Foreign Minister, was 
executed with six others in 1949 on charges of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government with Yugoslav assistance — see 
10265 A, 10304 C.j Other similar cases had been reviewed, 
with the result that innocent persons had been rehabihtated 
and those who had ‘‘ offended agamst the people’s democracy ” 
had been amnestied. M, Rakosi stated that all those mvolved, 
including a number of former Social Democrats, either had 
been or would be released within a few days. 

M. Rakosi had previously told the central eommittee of the 
Workers’ Party on March 15 that the “ cult of the mdividnal ” had 
caused ‘‘ serious pohtical and theoretical mistakes in Hungary, and 
that it was therefore necessary to “ consolidate collective leadership,” 
develop party democracy, and encourage criticism and self-criticism, 
especially criticism jErom "below.” 

Reactions in Czechoslovakia. - Denunciation of Cult of 

President Gottwald. - Dismissal of Minister of Defence. - Reper- 
cussions of Slansky Tnal. 

The adoption of the new policy and the rehabilitation of the 
victims of pohtical trials proceeded more cautiously m Czecho- 
slovakia than in most Communist countries. Apart from the 
statements made at the public sessions of the Soviet congress, 
no criticisms of Stahn were published until March 29, when 
the Pravda editorial of the previous day was repnnted in the 
Prague newspapers. On April 9, however, the Czechoslovak 
press published the text of a speech, delivered ten days earlier 
to the Commumst Party’s Central Committee, in which M. 
Novotny (first secretary of the party) attacked the “"cult” of the 
late President Gottwald and the methods of the security 
police. 

M Novotny said that an atmosphere of infallibility ” had been 
created around President Gottwald, and that collective leadership 
had been weakened by the propagation of the idea that “ Gottwald 
thinks for ns ” Owing to Stalin’s “ wrong and one-sided thesis ” on 
the intensification of the class struggle, the security organs had come 
to consider themselves a superior body, not subject to control but 
assuming the right to control the activity of the party. This had led 
to arbitrary actions and breaches of “ Socialist legality, ”aud a number 
of measures had now been taken agamst these methods, M, Novotny 
also urged that m such branches of social life as trade umons, youth, 
sport, and physical culture organizations, centralization and State 
control should he replaced by voluntary initiative. 

On April 12 the Czechoslovak Commumst paper Rude 
Pravo published an editorial attributing the excesses of the 
security police to Rudolf Slansky, Karel Svab, and Mme. 
Taussigova. [Slansky, the former general secretary of the 
Communist Party, and Svab, formerly head of the security 
police, were hanged with nine others in 1952 as “ Trotskyist- 
Titoist-Ziomst-bourgeois-nationalist traitors ” — see 12685 A. 
Mme. Taussigova, a Communist party official, was sentenced 
to 25 years’ imprisonment in 1954 — see 13387 A.] As a result 
of investigations of ‘‘ cases tried durmg the time Slansky 
was party secretary,” a number of innocent people had been 
released and excessive sentences had been reduced, although 
some sentences had been found to be justified. “ It has been 
shown,” the article continued, “that it was quite wrong for 
people to be condemned merely on the basis of their own 
confessions produced by unlawful methods and without the 
existence of any material proof.” These “impermissible 
methods,” it was added, had been mtroduced by Slansky under 
Bena’s influence and had continued for a certam time even 
after his “ unmaskmg.” 

The Czechoslovak Prime Minister, M. Siroky, announced on 
Apxii 14 that M. Artur London (formerly Deputy Foreign 
Minister), who had been proved to be a victim of a “ breach 
of Sociahst legality,” had been released from prison ; that M. 
Hajdu (also a former Deputy Foreign Minister) would also be 
released ; and that the case of M. Loehl (formerly Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade) was under review. [London, Haidu, 
and Loebl were all tried with Slansky in 1952 and sentenced 
to life imprisonment.] M. Siroky maintained that the sentence 
passed on Slansky himself and on M, dementis (the former 
Foreign Minister, who was hanged with Slansky) had been 
justified. He admitted, however, tlijat it had been a mistake 
to introduce mto the trial charges of “ Titoism,” which was a 
“ secondary issue,” and to introduce an anti-semitic element 
by stressing the Jewish origin of many of the accused. 


General Alexei Cepicka was dismissed on April 25 &om the 
post of Minister of Defence, and also from the Politburo of the 
Czechoslovak Coinmunist Party, for shortcomings in the 
pursuance of his duties.” He was succeeded as Defence Minister 
by Colonel-General Bohurmr Lomsky, formerly Deputy 
Minister of Defence. General Cepicka is a son-in-law of the 
late President Gottwald. 

Reactions in Rumania. 

The central committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party 
adopted a resolution on March 30 declaring that Stahn’s theory 
of the intensification of the class struggle had led to “ incorrect 
tactical decisions ” m Rumania, and "that the party had failed 
to observe strictly the Leninist prmciple of party democracy. 
M. Gheorghiu-Dej, first secretary of the party, promised that 
plenary sessions of the central committee would be held more 
frequently than hitherto, and announced that several members 
of the security police would be pumshed for grave breaches of 
the law. 

Reactions in China. 

The Pekmg newspapers published on April 5 a statement 
issued by the Climese Communist Party condemning the “ cult 
of the individual.” Chinese Communist newspapers criticized 
Stahn, inter aha, for neglectmg the welfare of the peasants, 
ignormg the German invasion threat, and sho'wing “ conceit ” 
in his later years. (Soviet Weekly - Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - Daily Worker - New York Tunes - 
Le Monde, Paris - Polish Embassy Press Dept., London - 
Himganan Re\dew, Budapest - Bulgarian Legation Press 
Bulletm, London - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Soviet Party Congress, 14745 A.) 

A. MAURITIUS. — Constitutional Changes. 

The following constitutional changes for Mauritius were 
announced m the House of Commons on March 13 by the 
Colomal Secretary, Mr. Leimox-Boyd : 

Executive Council. Membership would be increased from nine to 
12, viz., seven unofficial members elected by the Legislative Council 
under the existmg system of a single transferable vote , two unofficial 
members nommated by the Governor , and three ex-officio members. 
The elected element would therefore, for the first time, be in the 
majority, and the retention of the present system of election from 
the Legislative Council would ensure that they were as truly repre- 
sentative as possible of the community as a whole. 

The Council would exercise collective executive responsibility 
(subject to the retention of the Governor’s reserved powers), in 
contrast with the purely advisory functions of the existmg Council. 
All its members would be titled “ Minister.” Six unofficial members 
would be assigned portfolios and would be responsible to the Governor 
m Executive Council for matters relating to tbeir portfohos, and for 
the conduct of Government business relating to them in the 
Legislative Council. 

Legislative Council, The number of elected members would be 
increased from 19 to 25 , that of nominated members would be fixed 
at a maximum of 12, thus introducing flexibility ; and the three 
ex’Offwio members would be retained. 

The Speaker. There would be a Speaker for the Legislative Council, 
the first holder of the office being appointed from outside the Colony. 

Constituencies. The present system of multi-member constituencies 
would be retained, with one modification in boundaries to provide 
for five constituencies each returning four members and one con- 
stituency returnmg five members. 

Electoral System. The present literacy qualffication required for 
electoral registration would be abolished, and universal adult suffrage 
introduced at the 1958 general election. The system of election by 
majority vote in multi-member constituencies would be replaced by 
proportional representation, with a single transferable vote 
to that already in operation for elections from the Legislative Council 
to the Executive Council. It was beheved that this would produce 
a more precise reflection of public opinion. 

With regard to the timing of these changes, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
stated that provision would be made for the appointment of a 
Speaker as soon as practicable; that the increase in the 
Executive Council’s membership and the introduction of a 
mmisterial system would take effect in the autumn of 1956 , 
and that the increase m the membership of the Legislative 
Councd would take place in 1958 on the basis of the new 
franchise and electoral system, which together constituted 
interdependent parts of an mtegrated plan. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 8901 C.) 

B. BURMA - CHINA. Air Service. 

The first scheduled air services between Burma and China, 
operated by Soviet-type planes, went mto operation on Apnl 11 
on the route Rangoon-Mandalay-Kunming. Agreement on the 
opening of direct air communications between the two countries 
had been reached durmg the Burmese Prime Minister’s visit to 
Peking in December 1954— see 14047 A. (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Budget, 1956-57. - 
Premium Bonds Scheme and Other Inducements for 
Private Savings. - Increase in Tobacco Duty and Profits 
Tax. " Family Allowances increased. - Forthcoming 
£100,000,000 Gut in Government Expenditure. - Capit^ 
Requirements of Nationalized Industries to be financed 
by Exchequer* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Harold Macmillan, 
introduced the Budget for 1956-57 in the House of Commons 
on April 17. Estimates of Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
are shown m the following table: 


Fanfily Allowances, An increase of 2s a week (from Ss. to lOs.) 
for tliird and subsequent children ; qualifying’ age to be raised from 
16 for children still at school or apprenticed. 

Tobacco Duty, An mcrease of 3s a lb , equivalent to 2d more on 
20 cigarettes [i.e. from 3s. Sd. to 3s. lOd.]. 

Profits Tax. The rate of distributed profits to go up per cent to 
30 percent, and on undistnbuted profits by I per cent to 3 per cent, 
from April 1, 1956 

Wine Duty. Extended to cider and perry of 15 degrees proof 
alcohohe strength or more 

Purchase Tax. Inclusion of shootmg-hrake type motor vehicles 
hitherto exempt. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 
Tnland Revenue — £ 

Income Tax . . . . 2,085,500,000 

Surtax . . . . 144,000,000 

Death Duties . . . . , 170,000,000 

Stamps . . . . . 58,900,000 

Profits Tax and Excess Profits 

Tax . . . , 216,750,000 

Excess Profits Levy . 4,000,000 

Other Inland Revenue Duties 1,000,000 


Total Inland Revenue 
Customs and Excise — 
Customs 
Excise . 


2,680,150,000 

1,204,000,000 

953,350,000 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 

£ 

Interest and management of the 
National Debt . . *670,000,000 

Sinking Funds . 37,000,000 

Payments to N. Ireland Excheq 61,000,000 

Other ConsoKdated Fund Services 10,000,000 


Total 

SuppLT Services — ^Defence — 
Army Votes 
Navy Votes 
Air Votes 

Ministry of Supply (Defence) 
Ministry of Defence 


778.000. 000 

479.000. 000 

351.000. 000 
517,500,000 

185.000. 000 
16,200,000 


Bread Subsidy. The remaining subsidy 
to be ended by Sept 30, increasing the 
retail price of a If lb. loaf by lid. 

Government Expenditure. A review to 
start at once, with the aim of saving not 
less than £100 000,000.** 

Nationalized Industries, The capital 
requirements of the nationalized mdustries 
to be met out of the Exchequer for two 
years, up to a maximtim of £700,000,000- 
Investment Allowance. This would be 
restored for approved fuel-saving eqmp- 
ment installed by mdnstnal undertakings 
“ by way of replacement or modernization 
in existing mdustrial premises.” 


Total Customs and Excise, 
Motor Vehicle Duties 

Total Receipts from Taxes. 
Post Ofiace (net receipt) 
Broadcast Receiving Licences . 
Receipts from Sundry Loans . 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL REVENUE 


2.157.350.000 

92.000. 000 

4.929.500.000 

10 . 000 . 000 
28,000,000 
30,000,000 

200,000,000 

5.197.500.000 


Less — American Aid receipts 
appropriated in aid of Defence 
Votes 


1,548,700,000 


50,000,000 
1,498,7(^0,000 

Civil — 

I. Central Government and 

Fmanoe . . . 20,850,000 

II. Commonwealth Sc Foreign 90,469,000 

III. Home Dept.,Law&: Justice 89,214,000 

IV. Education & Broadcasting 413,571,000 

V. Health, Housing and Local 

Government . 728,732,000 

VI Trade, Lab our & Supply 72,507,000 

VII. Works, Stationery, &c. . 74,392,000 

Vni. Agriculture and Food . 324,078,000 

IX, Transport, Fuel, Power, & 

Industrial Research . 158,649,000 

X, Pensions, National Insur- 
ance & National Assistance 455,753,000 

2,428,215,000 


Tax Collection — 

Customs and Excise and Inland 
Revenue Votes 


Less — ^Net reduction m Supply 
Expenditure 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
STOPIiUS 


52,770,000 

3.979.685.000 
t 20,000,000 

4.737.685.000 
459,815,000 


5,197,500,000 I 5,197,500,000 

SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE £ 

Post Oflaco Revenue required to meet Post Ofldee expenditure . . 287,298,000 

Excess Profits Tax, post-war refunds (part deducted for tax) . . 1,600,000 

Total . . . 288,898,000 

• In addition £150,000,000 for interest on the National Debt will be met from receipts under 
various Acts authoming such application. 

t Representing the saving expected to accrue In 1956-57 from the reduction in the bread and 
mUTg subsidies, partly offset by the cost of the Agricultural Price Review [see 14831 A] and the 
increase in Family Allowances. 


Estate Duty. The charge to duty would 
he modified where settled property 
burdened with an annuity passed on the 
death of the life tenant who was nob 
himself the creator of the settlement 

Where land was compulsonly acquired 
by a public authonty within three years 
of the death, duty could be charged by 
reference to the actual compensation paid 
if that was less than the value of the land 
at the date of the death (hitherto the basis 
for estate duty valuation). 

Both changes would take effect In 
respect of deaths occurring after the passing 
of the Fmance BiB. 

The Chancellor’s Budget speech is 
reproduced below under cross-head- 
ings: 

I have often thought of Budget Day 
as rather like a school speech day — a bib 
of a bore, but there it is! The parents and 
the old boys like it Indeed these occasions 
are very similar An unfortunate audience 
has to sit and hsten to a long homily before 
it IS told of the fortunate prize-wmners. 
The analogy is not, of course, perfect, 
because on Budget Day there are quite 
likely to be impositions as well as prizes 
for distribution, and sometimes there are 
nothing but impositions,*’ 

Balance-of-Payments Position in 1955. 
** By aU the rules, the year 1955 ought to 
have been a good one. The outflow of 
dollars from the United States continued 
at a high level. Output was growing 
rapidly m all major manufacturing coun- 
tries and trade betwe en them was increasing 
at an exceptional rate. The primary pro- 
ducing countries in general remained 
prosperous and provided good markets for 
manufactured goods — ^America sending out 
more dollars than she received, world 
trade increasing ; markets good. Every- 
thing therefore seemed in our favour, but 
in spite of favourable external circum- 
stances, the balance-of-payments figures 
were disappointing 


The changes brought about by the Budget, which Mr. 
Macmillan described as a savings Budget,” are set out below. 

Premium Bonds. These will be of £1, without Interest and repayable 
on due notice ; for Bonds held for a minimum period, however, there 
will be draws every three months, with tax-free prizes up to £1,000. 
Individual holdings will be limited to, perhaps, £250. 

Savings Certificates. A new issue as from Aug. 1 at 158., increasing 
to 209. within seven years. 

Defence Bonds. A new Issue as from May 1 at 4^ per cent interest, 
instead of 4 per cent, with a £2 per cent premium if held for five 
years and £5 per cent after ten years. 

Post OlEfice Savings Bank Deposits. The first £15 of interest to be 
exempt from Income-tax but not from Surtax. 

Self-employed Persons. Self-employed persons and employees not 
coming under pension schemes will be given limited tax relief on 
premiums for retirement annuities. 

Stamp Duty. Reduced for house purchase to 10s. per £100 up to 
£3,500, with a sliding scale up to £5,000, after which the full 2 per cent 
rat^ applies. 


The U.K. current account halanoe with all areas over the calendar 
year was in deficit to the extent of £103 million, £308 mfilion down 
on 1954. This was divided between visible and invisible trade It is 
true that much of the fall of the invisible surplus was due to 
exceptional circumstanoes, such as the sudden expansion of the oil 
companies* expenditure All the same, the position, as a whole, is 
disappointing and unsatisfactory 

The baJanoe of the sterling area with tb© whole of the non-sterling 
world fell from a surplus of £97 million in 1954 to a deficit of £181 
million in 1955. Of this deterioration of £278 million, no less than 
£251 milhon was due to the U K. The result of these unfavourable 
balances was naturally reflected in the reserves. . . . Durmg 1955 we 
lost £229 million from the central gold and dollar reserves, which 
at the end of the year stood at £757 milhon— a loss of nearly ono- 

the turn of this year the reserves began to show improvement. 
In January they increased by £11 million and in February by £21 
milliott. In March the figure showed an increase of £24 rniUion, and 
this was all right so far as it went ; but we have— and we most lace 
it — a long way to go. 
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The trath is that om reserves, which now stand at £813 million, 
are really insufficient iox their pnrpose. They represent m fact only 
ahont 8 per cent of the annual turnover of sterling area trade with 
the non-sterlmg world. In this sense, whether we take the figure 
of this year or the figure of last year, we are really tradmg heyond 
our capital resources. We lack just that amount of extra strength 
which would allow us to take the swings m our balance of payments 
with comfort. We must therefore mcrease the reserves. To do this 
we must correct the balance of payments. If we can do this, the 
rest win follow. 

Our position m the E P.U has been even more markedly affected 
than oux gold and dollar reserves. Our E.P U. deficit, which was 
over £90 million in the third quarter of 1955 and nearly £30 million 
in the fourth quarter, was m January better — only £4 million — and 
in February £8 mfilion. In March, which should be a good month, 
it fell to only £100,000, so that is an advance 

As regards the balance of trade, January was not a good month. 
The excess of imports over total exports was £74 million, compared 
with a monthly average of £62 million m the last quarter of 1955 ; 
and it was only shghtly better than the figures for the earlier quarters 
of 1955. In February the excess was reduced to just under £50 million, 
hut February is normally a low month for unports In March the 
deficit was agam reduced to £47 million. This is encouraging, although 
it IS too early yet to say that a better trend is firmly established.” 

Internal Economic Development. - Inflationary Trends. “ It is 
against this somewhat sombre background that we must now have 
a look at the gay scenes, painted m bright, not to say glarmg, colours, 
m the foreground of our picture. 

On the home front, 1955 was a year of great prosperity for the 
mass of ordinary men and women. Everyone had a job ; consumption 
agam rose appreciably ; and mvestments also mcreased. But, m 
total, demand rose faster than output, and m consequence the 
economy was overstramed Prices went up ; there were shortages 
of labour and material ; imports mcreased, exports were held back 
from the foreign market to be consumed at home, and so the balance 
of payments suffered. 

Industrial production in 1955 was 5 per cent higher than in 1954, 
a smaller mcrease than the 7 per cent of the previous year Pro- 
ductivity, or output per man, rose less than in 1954 — about 2 per 
cent, as against 5 per cent. . . . 

Meanwhile the mcrease m demand was too much for the increase 
in output which took place during the year It is true that the 
increase in total personal consumption was rather less than the 
increases of the previous two years. Unfortunately, it was con- 
centrated on our overloaded engineering mdustnea. Motor cars, 
television sets, washing machines and similar products were in great 
demand — all of course m competition with precious exports. 

At the same time there was a sharp increase m fixed mvestment 
Expenditure on plant, machinery and vehicles, after aEowmg for 
price changes, rose more than m any year smoe 1947. More orders 
were placed for capital goods than delivenes made, so that order 
books and delivery dates lengthened , and despite heavy imports, 
many types of steel were scarce. Stocks of raw materials, work in 
progress, and flnished goods rose sharply, and this added to the strain 
on the economy. 

The number of jobs waitmg to be filled was substantially more 
than the number of unemployed, and unemployment remained at 
record low levels throughout the year. Employers competed with 
one another for labour, and wages and salaries went up by 8 per cent. 
Profits also increased by 8 per cent, and import prices went up by 
3 per cent. As a result of the consequential cost increases, prices 
increased too. Retail prices were 4i per cent higher than in 1954, 
the price of manufactured goods was 3 per cent up, and export prices 
2 per cent up. All these, together, are the symptoms of severe inflation 

The strain was heaviest on the building and engmeering industries, 
and the most important imtiatlng factor m producing the inflation 
was the upsurge in industrial investment For this the Government 
certainly accepts part of the responsibility. I think everyone on both 
sides will agree that we need a high level of investment in this 
country It was to help achieve this that my predecessor, m two 
successive Budgets, stimulated investment first by the imtial allow- 
ances, then by the investment allowances. In the long run we want 
all this extra investment and more. But the rise was too sharp and 
too sudden for the economy to sustain with all its other burdens 
One force acts and interacts upon another. The investment boom 
has stimulated both consumption and a sharp rise in stocks — 
particularly of work m progress — as the pipelines of industry become 
fun to overflowing.” 

Anti-Inflationary Measures. I need not again go over all the 
various measures which were taken to moderate the boom by restrict- 
ing credit, by raising taxes, and by cutting Government expenditure 
They have all been discussed at length in this House . . . These 
measures took longer to act than we expected. They had to be — 
and they were— continually reinforced The economy is still running 
at a very high level. But I think we have learned this lesson from 
the events of the past year. We cannot afford to run our economy 
flat out, with more jobs thau nieu to fill them, more orders than 
industry can meet, easy profits at home, and rismg costs. 

Of course, it would be very nice if we could do so — at least for 
some people — for we must remember that there are victims as well 
as beneficiaries of inflation. It would only be nice, even for the 
majority, so long as it lasted; and it would not last very long. 
There Is really no future in importing extra materials that we cannot 
afford, In order to turn them into extra goods that we do not export 
We must pay for these imports honestly >y 9 ^ 93 ?ports, and not by 
drawing op. the reserve«» 


In our efforts to check the inflation, the Government have relied 
very largely on monetary pohey. The extent to which we have done 
so is naturally the subject of controversy. The question is, what 
conclusions are to be drawn from the experience of 1955 and how 
shall we apply those conclusions in 1956 ? 

On the debit side I recognize the increased cost of servicing the 
National Debt, mclnding that part of it which is held abroad, and 
the time that it takes for monetary measures to achieve the desired 
results. On the credit side I claim that monetary pohey has, in fact, 
operated with increasing effect as the year proceeded, thanks to the 
persistent pressure exercised on the monetary system, both by the 
interest rate and by the control of credit through the banks and the 
Capital Issues Committee Smee this techmque had not been used 
for many years — and even then under vastly different conditions — 
there are many new problems, especially as between the Exchequer 
and the monetary s 5 -^stem. Two things at least are plam. First, no 
one has yet found an easy way to restrict credit without high mterest 
rates I am told that if I appomt a committee I may find out, but 
I am not altogether sanguine about it Secondly, monetary policy 
cannot ‘ go it alone ' It can only operate effectively in conjunction 
with fiscal and other measures to check demand, taken by the 
Govemmentof the day and supported by an inf ormed pubhc opimon ” 

Out-tiimfor 1956-57. Inland Revenue duties were £2,539 million, 
an mcrease of £61 million over the estimate. AH the components 
of this total were up on the estimate, except for death duties, stamp 
duties, and excess profit levies. Customs and Excise produced £2,013 
milhon, £85 million above the preliminary estimate. Almost every- 
thmg was up, including beer, because it was a fine summer. Motor 
vehicle duties were £341 million, which was £37 million above the 
estimate, and so the total revenue was £4,893 milhon — £183 million 
above the estimate. 

The expenditure, estimated at £4,562 miliion, came out at £4,496 
milhon — £66 million below the estimate 

The summary above the Ime shows — estimated surplus £148 million, 
actual surplus £397 milhon, or£249 milhon up. Below the line, receipts, 
were £219 milhon — ^up by £27 million Payments were £757 miihon, 
£19 milhon less than the forecast. The total net payments turned 
out at £538 milhon, or £46 milhon less than expected. As a result 
of all this, the amount which had to be borrowed was not £436 miUion 
as was forecast, but £141 million, or £295 milhon less ” 

The National Debt. After pomting out that the National Debt had 
increased by £106 million, i.e the afore-mentioned £141 million less 
certam adjustments, and that, in spite of this overall mcrease, there 
had been a decrease of £143 million in that part of the debt covered 
by Treasury Bills, Mr. MaomiUan continued : The total of the 

National Debt now stands at £27,040 milhon. On Sept. 3, 1939, it 
stood at about £8,400 miUion. On Aug. 4, 1914, it stood at about 
£645 milhon. These figures fill one with a certam awe There are 
few nations, victors or vanquished, in these 40 years that have so 
honourably tried to meet their obligations at home and abroad. 
The service of the debt cost us £638 imllion, which is about the sum 
of the 1914 debt, nearly 3s on the income tax The funded debt is 
a dull, dragging burden , the unfunded a constant and acute anxiety. 
No one who contemplates these figures can fail to draw the lesson 
that whatever may be the temporary difficulties from which we suffer 
by trying to run too fast, if we stand still we are lost. 

Inflation must be curbed, because runaway inflation ends up by 
being itself restrictionist But deflation — ^in the sense of seeking 
stability by courses which, among other things, would result m an 
mcrease in the debt burden in relation to the national mcome — ^is 
out of the question. We must all be expansionists — ^but expansiomsts 
of real wealth. The problem of inflation cannot he dealt with jnst by 
cutting down demand , the other side of the picture is the need for 
increasmg production. The only question is at what rate, for what 
markets, and how best guided our expansion is to be. There is one 
comfort in it — ^it has all happened before. We have done it before 
and we can do it again. But we shall need, as our fathers needed, 
prudence and daring in the right proportions and, above all, the 
mstmotive judgment as to the right pohoy at the moment and the 
courage to apply it.” 

Revenue Estimates for 1956-57. Inland Revenue duties m 1956-57, 
on the existing basis of taxation, are expected to yield £2,700 million, 
an increase of £1 61 million on the out-turn of last year. From income tax 
we expect to collect £2,102 million, oi*£159 milhon more than last year. 
This increase is due partly to the higher profits of 1955-66 which will 
be assessed in 1956-57, and partly to the effect in a full year of the 
increases in wages and salaries which have been negotiated in recent 
months. We expect the yield from surtax to rise by £5 million to 
£144 million From profits tax we expect to receive £216 million in 
1966-57 compared with £192 million last year. This Increase of 
£24 million is partly the result of higher profits, but also reflects the 
increase made last autumn in the rate charged on distributed profits. 

Death duties and stamp duties are expected to yield £170 million 
and £63 milhon respectively. In each case there is a reduction from 
the 1955-56 yield, to take account of the lower Stock Exchange 
prices now ruling. Finally, £4 million may he expected from delayed 
settlements of the excess profits levy and £1 million from other duties. 

The revenue from Customs and Excise duties on the existing basis 
of taxation is estimated at £2,130 million In 1956-57, compared with 
an out-turn of £2,013 million last year. The principal items in this 
total are : Tobacco, £680 million , purchase tax, £510 million , beer 
and other alcoholic drinks, £409,500,000 , oil, £340,000,000 ; duties 
under the Import Duties Act, 1932, £71,000,000 ; entertainments, 
£39,250,000 ; and betting, £27,500,000 

To this revenue must be added £92 million for motor duties, bringing 
the total tax revenue to £4,922 million, an Increase of £283 million 
on the out-turn for 1965-56, from non-tax revenue I expect £268 
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miUioii, or £14 million more than actnal yield in 1955-56 Total 
revenue on the basis of existing taxation is tlms expected to yield 
£5,190 m ill i on, an mcrease of £297 million on last year’s ont-tum.” 

Expenditure Estimates for 1956-57. I estimate the total expendi- 
ture ‘ above the line ’ at £4,745 million, an mcrease of £183 million on 
the Budget estimate for 1955-56 The Consolidated Fund services, at 
£778 million, account for £79 million of this increase. 

Supply expenditure m 1956-57 is estimated at £3,980 million, or 
£117 million above the expenditure last year Withm this total, 
defence at £1,499 million is only £5 million above last year’s estimate, 
but civil expenditnre at £2,481 million is £112 million above the 
estimate. The major item m this mcrease is £107 million for social 
services, of which national health and education account for £39 
million each. Development of atomic energy will require an additional 
£18 million, and other items showmg mcreases include civil super- 
annuation £10 million more, roads £8 million, police and fire services 
£7 mill ion. On the other hand, there will be savings of £24 milhon on 
home defence 

The figure for civil expenditure is based on the published Vote-on- 
Account. This did not, however, talce account of the reductions in 
the bread and milk subsidies which I announced on Feb. 17 and 
which will save £35 million m 1956-57, or of the results of the agn- 
coltural price review, which were announced on March 15 (see 14831 A) 
and will require an additional £22 million m the coming year.” 

Exchequer Prospects on Existing Basis of Taxation. ‘ Above the 
Ime, therefore, on the basis of existing taxation and measures already 
announced, the prospects are for a surplus of £445 million. This 
compares with an estimated surplus for last year of £148 million and 
a realized surplus of £397 million. 

During the year there will, of course, he overspendings and under- 
spendmgs, as m previous years Some items are already known to us 
I hope that the Civil Service Staff Associations will accept the offer 
to carry out with certain modifications the proposals of the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service. Certam pay mcreases have been 
made meanwhile The cost, none of which is covered hy the estimates, 
wiU be £12 million, apart from the Post Office 

Another known item on the other side of the picture is the removal 
of the remainder of the bread subsidy. The Government have decided 
that this should take effect at the end of September. It will produce 
a savmg of about £12 million this year and about £23,500,000 m a 
full year Other items are uncertam. There is, for example, the 
prospect of an mcrease in teachers’ pay m the autumn. I must hear 
all this m mmd 

Now I come to ‘below the Ime,* and m this field I shall have some 
changes to propose. First let me forecast expenditure on the existing 
basis. This, at £678 million, is £98 million less than the estimate for 
1955-56, and the receipts of £225 million are £33 million higher than 
the forecast made a year ago for 1955-56. 

The main difference on the expenditure side comes from an estimated 
declme of £100 million m loans to local authorities. Repayments 
from local authorities are estimated to rise by £10 milhon, yieldmg 
a net improvement of no less than £110 milhon. This is mainly due 
to the expectation that this year they will raise more of their necessary 
finance m the stock and mortgage market. Loans to the National 
Coal Board are expected to be £25 million less, and T estimate that 
£27 million less will be required to meet outstanding claims for 
compensation under the Town and Country Planning Acts. Loans 
to the Potato Marketing Board, at £5 million, and to the Sugar Board, 
of £10 million, are new items of expenditure which have arisen smoe 
last year. 

On the other side of the account the proceeds from the liquidation 
of the Raw Cotton Commission, which produced £158 milhon in 
1955-56, practically come to an end. On balance, the forecast for 
‘below the Ime* items shows a deficit of £453 million, or £131 milhon 
less than the estimate made last year for 1955-56. 

To sum up : estimated surplus above the line, with present taxation, 
£445 million ; estimated deficit on services at present financed below 
the line, £453 million. Not quite Mr. Micawber’s ideal — ^but un- 
commonly near it. 

Unfortunately for the appearance of the thing, it makes no differ- 
ence to the reahty I have some changes to propose which will 
apparently, though only apparently, rather spoil this pretty picture. 
It would be nice to show and proclaim an overall balance in 1956-57. 
It would sound well at home and abroad. It would be good adver- 
tising But, as Members know, this particular form of calculation 
depends on what items you choose to include m or exclude from the 
Budget arithmetic below the hne. What matters is whether the total 
amount of savmg by the whole nation, whether compulsory or 
voluntary, is sufficient to meet the needs of investment, and what 
Budget surplus is required to make that oertaau.” 

Exchequer Financing of Nationalized Industries. “ This leads me 
to the difficult and complex question of the method of flnanomg the 
nationalized industries Often as we have debated, inside and outside 
Parliament, the pros and cons of nationalization from the point of 
view of management, I do not think there has been so much public 
attention given to the question of finance. Yet ever since the war 
it has been necessary to raise very large sums, running to something 
between £300 miUion and £350 million a year, for their capital 
requirements. 

In some cases, as with the railways, the years of war led to great 
destruction or neglect of capital assets. In others, as with the mines, 
the working out of old pits has made it necessary to spend immense 
sums in opening new pits and bnnglng older ones up to date. Again, 
the rapid development of industry, especially the metal-using 
industries, as well as the vast housing schemes, have made necessary 
a rapid expansion of gas an4 el^trioity prodx^otion and distribution. 


Before nationalization, the necessary capital would have been 
raised by the many and diverse bodies concerned m one or both of 
two ways. The new money might come from their own resources, 
from trading profits made and not distributed but ploughed back. 
Or the new money might be raised, by various channels and in various 
amounts, on their own credit on the market. 

Today, for reasons which are well known to the House, the 
amoxmts made available from profits are not significant. I reckon 
that, of the total capital expenditure m coal, gas, electncity , transport, 
and airways smce the nationalization of these mdustnes, more than 
£1,600 million, or about 60 percent, has had to come from external 
borrowing. But the House will also observe another difference. 
Before nationalization, these semcea were financed largely by money 
raised on the borrow6r*a own credit. Now the new institutions pledge 
the credit of the nation. Perhaps this is right — ^smce they are 
nationalized mdustries. . . . All the same, from the point of view of 
the national credit it is a considerable mconvenience 

A number of institutions have been in the habit of borrowing from 
the State, that is from the Exchequer ; for instance, local authorities. 
But smce their own credit allows them to borrow from the market 
without any Treasury underwriting, there is no reason why they 
should not do so more and more I will certainly press forward with 
this policy, initiated by my predecessor. The ultimate aim perhaps 
ought to be that the nationalized industries ought to be able to do 
the same. Members will have read with interest, and I hope approval, 
the suggestion made by the Herbert Committee in relation to the 
Central Electricity Authority. The time may come when this may 
happen. Perhaps electncity and gas might be the pioneers. 

But, frankly, neither these mdustnes nor coal nor railways have — 
to use a vulgarism — a cat m hell*s chance in present conditions, and 
for two simple reasons. The first is that, as the nationalization Acts 
are drawn, the industries concerned cannot pledge their undertakings 
as security, and also they are not left with an unfettered ability to 
fix their chaoses Who would lend money without Treasury guarantee 
on this basis ? Secondly, even if we could overcome this difficulty, the 
very size of their requirements adds to the difficulty of flotation on 
their own credit — at least m present circnmstances 

At present, apart from coal, which has always been raised m a 
different way, the capital required is raised ultimately from the 
market investor, as and when the market completely absorbs these 
issues Generally, the borrowing starts with hank advances. From 
time to time these are followed by issues of stock carrymg a Treasury 
guarantee. But if these are not taken up, or not fully taken up, then 
they have to be supported by the Exchequer In recent months 
support of this nature has had to be substantial and prolonged. If 
the nationalized mdustries are to carry on their programmes, further 
large issues will soon be necessary, doubtless with similar consequences. 

Two embarrassmg results will foUow. First, official ‘ support * 

. . . can only be given, by and large, by borrowing the necessary 
funds on Treasury Bills. TMs impedes the operation of our monetary 
control. It kicks the ball, as one might say, through one's own goal. 
Secondly, and this is important technically, the necessity of making 
frequent issues on the basis of Government credit, often at moon- 
vement times, for particular nationalized indnstries which have 
reached their borroYong limits with the banks, prejudices the national 
progra m me of borrowing, re-financing and funding. 

For the time being, therefore, it would be far better to face the 
reahty, and for the Exchequer to be in control of the whole operation. 
I propose, therefore, as a temporary measure, to meet these capital 
requirements out of the Exchequer Bank advances for capital 
expenditure wiU gradually be repaid These industries wdl in future 
look to the banks only for their normal requirements of short-term 
capital. 

I propose to move a procedural resolution in order that Parliament 
may embody the necessary provisions in the Finance Bill. These will 
be Hmited as to time and amount The new system will only be for 
two years ; the maximum sum will be £700 million, and this is for 
mdustries other than coal, which is already financed by the Exchequer 
‘below the line.* If these proposals are accepted, I estimate that issues 
may be required of about £350 million in 1956-57. TMs figure must 
be added to the estimate of the nominal deficit below the line. So 
disappears, by my own murderous act, my beautiful overall balance. 

I am sure that we shall gam substantially from tMs plan It wiU 
give us, technically, far more control of the situation, and wDl 
enormously assist the authorities faced with their problems of dealing 
m general with the National Debt. Of course, it makes no difference 
to the method hy which the physical programmes of the various 
boards are approved by the departments concerned and the Treasury, 
Still, if you actually press the fee yourself into the piper*s hand, you 
have a better chance of mfluenomg the tune. 

Naturally, my purpose will be that this sum for the nationabzed 
mdustries, with other borrowing by the Government, should be 
successfully absorbed by the public during the years — ^that is, draw 
m real savings and not depend on inflationary finance. Bnt in the 
end, neither the nationabzed industries nor the Government can 
borrow, except on a purely inflationary basis, more than the nation 
is able and willing to save.** 

Economic Prospects for 1956-57. - Need for Improved Statistics. 

“ From the financial prospects for the Exchequer during the coming 
year, I now turn to the economic prospects. Here, alas, there is no 
true science wMoh can give us certainty in this uncertain field. 
Some people feel that what passes for such is rather like astrology 
than like astronomy. Lyndoe or Old Moore may turn out just 
as reliable as Professor So-and-So or Dr. What’s-Hls-Name. I do 
not share this extreme view. Nevertheless, I think we should all 
agree that if there is such a solenoe it is not an exact one. There are 
too many unknowns and too many variables. 
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“ I am told that too many of onr statistics are out too late to be 
as Tiseful as they ought to be. We are always, as it were, looking up a 
train in last year’s Bradshaw. NeTertheless, I am stiB conscious C'f a 
certain gap m onr defences m this matter, and of the need to strengthen 
om* technical and adimnistrative armoury We must continually 
improve our statistics, in form and timing:. We shall, of course have 
to make further calls on the co-operation of industry. I am sure that 
this will be readily given. More complete and more up-to-date 
information will not only help in the proper ordering of the national 
economy, hut wiB help industries themselves hy enahling them to 
foresee more accurately the conditions in which they will have to 
operate. 

So much for the reinforcement of our statistical arsenals. How 
are we to use these weapons? It is certainly true that the pressure of 
day-to-day work is so great that Ministers have very httle time, 
perhaps not enough time, to think ahead On the other hand, it is 
no good thmking ahead in a vacuum, without that close contact with 
actual problems which Ministers on both sides obtain when m office 

Nevertheless I believe that some improvement can and should he 
made. While the conditions witbin which the U.S economy has to 
he managed are very different from ours, there is undoubtedly much 
to he learned from a study of their methods. I feel sure that we can 
do a good deal, without embarking on a tedious investigation or 
setting up too elaborate a machinery, to improve the machmery 
available to us I am considenng all this very carefully ; and, as 
soon as more immediate preoccupations are out of the way, I hope 
to make progress 

In the meantime the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to reach a 
decision and to mdicate, in guarded phrases, if not in precise estimates, 
the factors which he has taken into account m forming his own 
judgment. From the Economic Survey and the other documents 
recently puhhshed, members will also be forming their own conclusions. 
We have to assess the outlook for the balance of payments — ^the 
crucial test- We all know our debts — ^whether on loans or in sterling 
balances. We all realize our obligations throughout the world if we 
are to play our part m the world. W'e all know our need not merely 
to balance the account, hut, if we can, to earn a substantial surplus .. 

One place where we can expect to do better la m our mvisible 
trade. Last year our mvisible surplus fell by £148 million. Half of 
this immense sum was on oil, due to heavier payments, a very large 
part of them being ‘ once for all ’ special payments of tax and 
royalties Oil earnings wiU go on mcreasmg, and our net oil mcome 
this year should be well on its way back to the 1954 level. . . . 
Beceipts of defence aid have been falling off for some tune, but our 
invisible earnings from offshore sales have started to ns© and are 
expected to be much larger this year than last 

We took a bad knock last year in shippmg pa.yments, which were 
£80 million up. We had to hire more foreign ships and pay higher 
rates to bring in the goods we bought abroad, particularly bulky 
things like coal and timber. TMs year we should not baye to import 
so much coal and timber and the rise in our other imports should be 
checked, while our earnings from shippmg will go on rising. 

All this is encouraging But what will really determine our success 
or failure is the balance of our visible trad© — exports and imports. 
This in turn will depend on our success or failure m linutmg the 
demands we make on our home production If these are too high, 
the gap is filled by inoreasmg imports and reducing exports. The 
questions which the House and the pubhc have the right to put 
to me — the questions which, with the burden I have to carry, 
I put to myself day by day — are these Have we done enough? 
Is the trend m demand already changmg ? Can the measures which 
we have taken be relied upon to overcome inflation ? 

It Is usual for Chaucellors of the Exchequer, at this stage, to try to 
judge the trend of the mam elements of demand and to set these 
agamst an estimate of our own production. It Is in the light of these 
assessments that the question of fresh taxation or remissions has to 
be decided This year I do not think that any detailed forecast of 
this kind would give us much help. Members must remember the 
various steps which were taken by my predecessor Those which I 
announced in February (see 14705 A) are so recent as to be fresh 
in their memory. None of them yet can have had their full effect 

The object of present economic policy, whatever weapons are 
employed, must he to switch some labour and resources from less 
necessary to basic production — ^from pioduction for home consumption, 
to production for export Of course, if we were operating m a closed 
economy with vast natural resources and under a totalitarian system, 
where we could order everybody about and command, by the most 
ruthless methods, automatic obedience, it would he different. But 
in our country it is another story 

In an island like ours, with a free system which we are determined 
to preserve, with a large population depending on its exports to pay 
for half its food and nearly all its raw materials, the Government of 
the day, of whatever complexion, is the servant of the people. And 
if the people are to he well served, they too have a part to play. To 
succeed in its purpose the redeployment of labour which must h© 
secured by any control, whether it is monetary or fiscal or physical, 
should he allowed to take place as swiftly and smoothly as possible. 
The more smoothly it takes place, the less interference with production 
there will he. 

How fax have we moved in this direction ? There are now signs 
that the pressure of demand is easing a little, but we stOl have an 
excess demand for resources. There are still more vacancies than 
people unemployed ; expenditure on fixed Investment Is still rising, 
and consumers* purchasing power has been Increasing. The main 
evidence of an easing of demand is oonflned to one sector of the 
economy — the industries producing oonsrumers* durable goods — 


which has been affected both hy the new hire-purchase regulations 
and hy seasonal slackness. We cannot therefore say with any 
certamty that we are definitely moving in the direction m which we 
must go. That is why I have said that any detailed assessment of 
the course of demand and of production would not help us, for it 
would imply a degree of knowledge, which I do not think we possess, 
as to the exact position at which we stand today.’* 

Contimiation of And-Inflatioiiary Policy. In looking to the future 
I must first consider the credit squeeze and related monetary 
measures. We have placed a good deal of reliance on these— higher 
money rates, sharper control by the Capital Issues Committee, 
restrictions on hire purchase, and all the rest. In its use of the 
monetary mechanism, the pohcy of the Government has been much 
discussed hy professional commentators and intelligent amateurs. 
Now it IS my turn for a few moments 

It would be unwise, and mdeed it would defeat the purpose of 
monetary policy, if I were to attempt a forecast of the course of 
interest rates in the coming year, or to measure the part that credit 
restriction will be called on to play m our affairs But it is plain 
that for the time bemg credit restrictions must contmne 

I have been given a great deal of advice about the question of the 
credit base and the need for the hanks to preserve a proper liqmdity 
ratio for that purpose As I understand it, it has always been our 
practice for the conventional liqmdity ratio to be determmed hy the 
clearing hanks in accordance with their views of sound banking 
practice. But they would naturally take into account, on this as on 
other matters, any recommendations put forward by the Governor 
of the Bank of England acting on behalf of the central authority, and 
reflecting the needs of the general economic situation. 

Further, I am advised that under the Bank of England Act, 1946, 
the Bank, subject to Treasury authority, has the power to give 
statutory force to any recommendations it may make to the banks 
about liqmdity ratios However, it is often true that many things 
are better done on a voluntary basis, by honourable understanding, 
rather than by legal regulation — ^by xmwritten law rather than by 
prescribed code. 

Before making changes in a system which has on the whole worked 
well, we should need to be very certain that the changes would bring 
more advantages than disadvantages What matters is not the method 
but the result- In any event, the British banking system has shown 
that it can combine tradition with flexibility, and that it is able and 
wiUmg to conduct its busmess with full regard to pubhc policy. 
Carrjmg out a disinflationary policy is not pleasant, and I am fully 
aware of the difficulties it mvolves for the banks and for their managers 
and staff throughout the country* 

Monetary policy and fiscal measures must go hand in hand. Today 
we are concerned with another instrument which I have m my mind 
— ^the Budget and the Budget policy. Is a surplus of £445 milhon 
enough ? Is it too much ? It is human to err But I think I would 
rather err on the safe side. A misjudgment on the side of over- 
optimism might have the gravest results. Any heightening of the 
inflationary pressure— -indeed any delay in reducing it — ^might prove 
disastrous But an error m the opposite direction would be far less 
harmful — and far more easily remedied If we want to reverse the 
process and mcrease purchasmg power or generally to reinflate, it 
would he simple to do so. 

We have learned only too readily how to turn the taps on. But 
even Lord Keynes never told us how we were to turn them off a 
bit. Indeed, I rather look forward to the day — should we have gone 
a little too far m a policy of restriction — ^when a joint deputation from 
the F.B.I and the T.U C. comes to see me asking for the abohtion 
of surtax and profits tax, and the immediate reduction of all indirect 
taxation. It is very easy to do it the other way if we go a little too 
far in one direction. On the other hand, I am determined that this 
Budget should dispel any lingering doubts, at home or abroad, as 
to the doterinination of Parliament and the people to secure the 
welfare and solvency of the nation Therefore I have decided that 
any benefits which I may have to propose shall make no inroads 
on next year’s surplus Indeed, the surplus must bo fortified rather 
than depleted. In other words, any prizes which may be distributed 
must be more than balanced by impositions,” 

Need for Increased Savings. I now turn to my main proposals. 
All of them, although in different senses of the word, may bo regarded 
as having the same purpose ; they may all be summarized by the 
word * savings.’ 

First I would bke to deal with personal savings. If we axe to get 
our balance of payments out of the red and to restore an adequate 
margin on the right side, if we are to press on with investment in 
the means of production at home and overseas, our first and most 
urgent need is to restore, maintain and develop among all classes 
of our people the habit of saving. 

Some modern critics will of course bell us that the only prescription 
for inflation is a large Budget surplus Does anyone read Dickens 
nowadays — except of course the Russians ? If so, they will remember 
Ito. Pardiggle In Bleak Some: 

* My family,’ boasted this phlianthropio lady * are not frivolous. 
They spend the whole amount of their allowance in subscriptions, 
under my direction . . . they enrol their contributions, according 
to their ages, and their little means.’ 

Just so — ^flrst pay out far more money to the people than it is good 
for them to have. Then take it all off them again by taxation. It 
is as simple as shelling peas. 

TMa method is called ** public saving ” — ^that is, an excess extracted 
from the citizens, singly or corporately, above what is necessary to 
carry on the work of Govemment. But what may be necessary 
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lor an emergrency cannot be erected into a system. In war, we give 
up many of onr liberties in order to secnre them all. But if we make 
a babit of it, it will grow on ns — or ratbcr on onr masters — and we 
shall never escape. Mrs Pardiggle will reign m Treasnry Chambers 
for ever 

I can — and m times of difScnlty like this, I most — ^reinforce and 
snstam the efforts of pnvate savers, individnal and collective Bnt 
it will be a far better thing when the habit of savmg has been so 
rebnilt and reinforced that a Chancellor can begm to reduce the 
terrible burden of taxation, so oppressive to energy, effort, and enter- 
prise in so many spheres, without risking a serious degree of mcreased 
consumption and a fresh inflationary crisis He will best be en- 
couraged on such a course when he is confident that reduced taxation 
would largely and almost automatically pass into the mcreased 
Bavmgs of a prudent people. In the meantime, while I must contmue 
to make use of the processes described by this hateful phrase, ‘ pubhc 
saving/ I want to do all I can to encourage the efforts of the pnvate 
savers. I have some plans for a start. 


new issue opening on Aug. 1 of a 15s. Certificate rising to 20s. in 
seven years. The yield, if held to matunty, works out at M. Zb. lid. 
per cent tax free. The hmit on holdings of the new issue will be 600 
umts. Till Aug. 1, the current issue will remam on sale, and I would 
urge everyone who can not to miss the chance of increasing his holding 
of the current issue before iz closes. For the benefit of savers who 
already hold the maximum, I am raising the limit on holdings of 
the current issue from 1,200 umts to 1,400 units ” 

Defence Bonds. “ Next, the Defence Bonds Here again I feel 
justified in offering the saver a higher return. On May 1 the cnrrent 
4 per cent issne will be closed, and a new issue will open yielding 
interest at 4^ per cent and encashable at par on six months* notice, 
but wnth a premium of &2 per cent if the bond is held for five years, 
or £5 per cent if it is held for its full currency of 10 years. 

P.O. and Trustee Savings Bank Accounts, “ The Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks are mtegral parts of the savings movement. 
Money saved in these institutions is effectively lent to the Exchequer. 
The rate of interest, fixed by statnte smce the last century, is 24 per 


It is customary for the Chancellor to 
pay his tribute to the National Savmgs 
Movement and its voluntary workers This 
is no empty ceremony. With all our 
pohtical differences, we in this House are 
muted in our acceptance of the need of 
savings and our support for the Savmgs 
Movement. It has been a difficult year for 
them. A fine summer does not encourage 
savmgs ; although, as I have observed, 
it helps the Exchequer m other ways* Nor 
do rising prices help, even accompanied 
by rismg wages. For these and other 
reasons, we cannot declare a net gam m 
the field of small savings in the last 
financial year. This is a disappointment 
to the movement and their leaders, but 
they have no cause to he discouraged I 
have complete confidence m their ability to 
play a decisive part in my plan of cam- 
paign for 1956. For the news I have for 
Lord Mackintosh and his movement is 
that I am moving them right into the front 
line, with new objectives and eqmpped with 
new ideas and new weapons. 

First the objectives. The financial critics 
tell me that I must reduce bank deposits 
and the floating debt if I am to reduce 
the money supply. Very well. Let us see 
bank deposits turned into National 
Savmgs. As the National Savmgs nse the 
Treasury Bills will fall In this way the 
National Savings Movement will carry out 
a funding operation of the most effective 
and beneficial kind, and will prove itself 
a powerful ally in the battle against m- 
fiation. Let that be the first slogan — 
Save to Fund : Save for Solvency : Save 
for Security, 

But there is something more. One of the 
most important tasks before us today is to 
ensure that, while mamtaming our world- 
wide approach to the problems of trade and 
finance, we should lose no opportunity of 
taking a lead in strengthemng the econ- 
omic ties between this country and the 
Commonwealth and between this country 
and Europe. Thus we should aim at de- 
veloping the mutual interests of these great 
groupings within the framework of our 
wider policies. For this, our position at 
home must be sound and strong. Nothing 
is more important to this end than an 
accumulation of savings. We must have 
capital resources. We must have stabihty 
for our currency. Our ammumtion in the 
cold war is the power to Invest, to develop 
other countries as well as our own, to play 
our part— and more than our part — ^in the 
stru^le for the soul of the neutral world. 
So perhaps there could be other slogans too: 
Save to be free. Aye, and I am not 
ashamed of it : Save to be greatl 
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the Line 




1955-56 1956-57 


1955-56 

1956-57 

Revenue Out-turn Estimate 

Expenditure Out-tum Estimate 


£ million 


£ million 

Inland Revenue 

2,539 

2,680 

Interest on Debt 

638 

670 

Customs and Excise 

2,013 

2,158 

Sinking Funds 

37 

37 

Motor Duties 

87 

92 

Northern Ireland . 

59 

61 




MisceUaneons 

10 

10 

Total Tax Revenue 

4,639 

4,930 

Total Consolidated Fund 






Services 

744 

778 

Post Office (Net Receipt) 

— 

10 

Supply : Defence 

1,405 

1,499 

Broadcast Licences . 

26 

28 

Civil 

2,286 

2,428 

Sundry Loans 

30 

30 

Tax CoBeotion 

61 

53 

MisceBaneous 

198 

200 







Total Supply 

3,752 

3,980 




Reduction in Supply 






Expenditure 

— 

20 

Total Revenue . 

4,893 

5,198 

Total Expenditure 

4,496 

4,738 




Surplus . 

397 

460 


4,893 

5,198 


4,893 

5,198 



Below the Line 



Receipts 



Pa3rments 



Interest outside Budget 

119 

150 

Interest outside Budget . . 

119 

150 

Export Guarantees — 



Export Guarantees 

2 

7 

Repayments 

2 

2 

Post-war credits 

17 

18 

Housing receipts from Votes 

7 

7 

Excess Profits Tax Refunds 

3 

2 

Local Authorities — 



War Damages 

27 

24 

Repayments 

34 

44 

Scottish Special Housmg 

5 

7 

Post Office capital repay- 



Armed Forces — Housing 

1 

8 

ments from Votes 

1 

3 

Loans to Local Authorities 

331 

220 

Raw Cotton Commission — 



Loans to N. Ireland Excheq. 

5 

4 

Net repayments 

15 

1 

Loans for New Towns 

32 

35 

National Coal Board — 



Post Office capital expendi- 



Repayments 

8 

7 

ture 

70 

78 

Iron and Steel 

25 

— 

Loans to Independent Tele- 



New Towns — Repayments , . 

— 

1 

vision Authority . 

1 

1 

Town and Country Planning 



Town and Country Planning 



Acts — 



Acts — Compensation pay- 



Repayments 

6 

7 

ments 

49 

30 

Potato Marketing Board — 



Overseas Resources — 



Repayments 

— 

1 

Colonial Development 

9 

9 

Anglo-Turkish Armaments 



Loans to Potato Marketing 



Credit — 



Board 

— 

5 

Repayments 

1 

1 

Loans to Sugar Board 

— 

10 

Other repayments . . 

1 

1 

National Coal Board — 






Capital expenditure, etc. 

86 

70 




Loans to other Nationalized 






Industries 

— 

350 

Total Receipts 

219 

225 

Total Payments 

757 

1,028 

Net Sum borrowed or met 






from Surplus 

538 

803 





757 

1,028 


757 

1,028 

Total Receipts . 

5,112 

5,423 

Total Payments 

5,253 

5,766 


So much for the new objectives. What are the new weapons ? 
The first and greatest need of the Savings Movement is confidence 
In the currency. The saver needs to be assured that money will not 
continually lose its value. This Budget must play its part. But the 
thoughtful saver will also realize that this is a matter in which he 
is helping himself. A vigorous Savings Movement is itself the best 
protection that we can have against inflation But if the movement 
Is to be vigorous It must have new securities to seB, and I wiU try to 
give them.” 

National Savings Certificates. First, there is the question of putting 
a new cutting-edge on the old tool. The National Savmgs Certificate 
is by common consent the leading smaB savmgs security. The 
current issue yields £3. Os. lid. per cent tax free, if held to maturity 
in 10 years. I feel justified in offering the smaB saver a higher return, 
and a shorter period in which to earn It. There wiB therefore be a 


cent. I do not propose to change that. I believe that the savings 
movement is better off with a savings bank rate that does not 
fluctuate with the market but stays fixed whether money in the 
market is cheap or dear But I do propose to accept another proposal 
wffich the savings movement have often put forward. I do not think 
they have ever been very sanguine that any CbanceBor would agree 
to it, but I propose to accept it. I propose to exempt from income 
tax the first £15 of income accruing to an individual from deposits 
the Post Office Savings Bank; or the ordinary department of a 
Trustee Savings Bank. 

NaturaBy no more than £15 wiB be exempted in the hands of one 
individual, however many deposits are held Moreover this interest, 
grossed up by reference to income tax at the standard rate, wiB be 
chargeable to surtax. The cost to the revenue, as r^raids existing 
deposits, will be about £8 million In 1956-57 and about £10 mi l li on 
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in a full year The exemption from income tax does not apply to 
interest earned by deposits in the Special Inyestment Department 
of the Trustee Savingrs Banks. This is the field m which the banks 
can use their imtiative to earn good rates of interest for their 
depositors, by judicious investment on terms which take full advantage 
of present market yields I want to be sure that the banks have 
full scope for this activity. The law at present sets a limit of £1,000 
on the amount that a depositor may hold m the Special Investment 
Department. I am laying an Order before Parliament, which wiU 
take effect early in June and will raise the limit to £2,000.” 

Retirement Provisions by Self-Employed, etc, “ I propose to give 
effect, though in a simplified and modified way, to the recommenda- 
tions of the second Millard Tnoker Committee on relief to the self- 
employed in respect of provision for retirement. This will grant 
relief from mcome tax and surtax, withm certam limits, in respect 
of premiums paid to provide a deferred annuity on retirement. The 
relief will apply to professional men m practice, to individuals and 
partners who are not companies, to controlling directors of companies, 
and, finally, to employees who are not entitled to any benefit under 
schemes set up by their employers. It will he a condition of relief 
that the benefits secured by the premiums shall be payable only as 
annmties and not as lump sums 

The rehef wiU he hmited to premiums not exceedmg £500 or 10 per 
cent of earned income in any one year. The cost to the revenue of 
this relief wiU he small in the first year, perhaps £7 million, but may 
rise to some £30-£50 milhon in subsequent years, according to the 
extent to which advantage is taken of the rehef. But, ais I expect 
it to lead to a large amount of new savings, the effect on the economy 
should be the reverse of mflationary. The scheme covers a very wide 
range. The potential benefioiafies will be very numerous. The 
self-employed themselves number perhaps 1,500,000. They range 
from the city accountant to the village grocer There are the many 
employees whose jobs are not pensionable For all these, the scheme 
’Will he a measure of fiscal justice. It ’wiU also mcrease the savmgs 
that we want. 

As a corollary of this new rehef, I propose to carry out a related 
recommendation of the Tucker Committee and to reheve from 
income tax the annuity funds of life assurance compames, in so far 
as they represent invested premiums arising from deferred annuity 
business for the self-employed or from the reinsurance of approved 
superannuation funds This -will cost about £500,000 in 1956-57, hut 
the cost will increase later 

I also propose to give effect to the Tucker Committee’s recom- 
mendations that purchased life annuities not connected with a 
pension scheme should no longer he taxed in full, but that the part 
representmg a return of the purchase money should be exempt. 
Tins will he of considerable benefit to those who are too old to secure 
any great advantage from the deferred annuity scheme It will cost 
about £1 miUion in 1956-57 and about £2 million m a fuU year.” 

Stamp Duty on House Purchases. ** Now I come to an old love of 
mine — ^the owner-oooupier. There is no better stimulus to saving 
than house ownership, and I believe that many more people wiU 
commit themselves to it if the initial costs are reduced I therefore 
propose to reduce the rate of stamp duty on house purchase The 
present rates are 10s. per £100 up to £500, with a slidmg scale up to 
£3,450, when the rate becomes £2 per £100 The new rates will he 
10s. per £100 up to £3,500, with a shding scale up to £5,000 Above 
£5,000 the full rate of 2 per cent will apply. This relief will cost 
£4 million this year and £6,250,000 m a full year But it wfil help 
savings ” 

Premium Bonds. “ Finally, I have something completely new for 
the saver in Great Britain — a premium bond. Let me say at once 
that this IS not a pool or a lottery where you spend your money. The 
investor in the bond I propose is saving his money. He will get it 
hack when he needs it, but as long as he holds it saved, his reward 
instead of mterest is the chance of winning a tax-free prize. The idea 
is, of course, not novel. Various forms of it have been advocated 
in the Press recently, and schemes of this kmd are being operated, 
by the State m more than one oversea country. 

Hitherto the State m this country has fought shy of using chance 
as an incentive to save Why ? I can suggest two reasons. First, 
there has been the fear (I hope to show the unreasonable fear) of 
moral objections to rewards for saving based on chance. Secondly, 
there has been a reluctance to lay out the organization that must be 
made ready before the puhhc can be invited to subscribe, with the 
risk that the public may or may not like it. But I have reached the 
conclusion that the moral objection is not really vahd, and that the 
prospects of success make the outlay on organization well worth 
while. 

Let me deal with the moral factor. This is not gambling, for the 
subscriber cannot lose This is an encouragement to the practice of 
savings and thrift by those members of the community who are not 
attracted by the reward of interest, but do respond to the incentive 
of fortune. My object is to mvite the people to save for interest, or 
save for the chance of a prize, according to their preference. 

The details of the scheme will he announced later, for they cannot 
be settled before the organization has been bnilt up, and there is a 
great deal of organization to do. Here is an outlme of the essential 
features It will be a £1 bond. There will he a limit on individual 
holdings, for we want the savings of ordinary people. The limit might 
be 250 to start with, or a little more. I am not quite certain A holder 
will get back his £1 on giving due notice. Each £1 bond that has 
been held for a fixed period will qualify for a draw to take place 
every threo months. The number and amount of the prizes is not 


yet finally settled. I have m mmd to give an annual prize fund 
equal m amount to 4 per cent of the bonds drawn, divided into prizes 
ranging from a few top prizes of £1,000 to a larger number of prizes 
of smaller amount 

To handle the new money subscribed to these bonds on the large 
scale which I confidently expect, the Postmaster- General has a big 
organization to plan and build up ; and that, of course, coming on top 
of aU the work which I hope my proposals affectmg Savmgs Certificates 
and Defence Bonds will be givmg him m the coming months. The 
premium bonds have to he prmted in Inrge numbers. They will he 
held as savmgs — ^that means that he must organize a register. The 
drawing arrangements are by themselves a novel administrative 
problem. For all this, premises must be obtained and equipped and 
staff recruited and trained. The Post Office must he given tune to 
get ready. I doubt whether we shall be ready at the end of this year. 
This cannot he done before the New Year. 

This interval can he pnt to good use by the National Savings 
Movement. Naturally, I have not been able to consult the movement 
in advance But I hope that after studjdng the terms they will feel 
that it preserves and encourages saving. 

I offer aH this new range of securities as a challenge to the National 
Savmgs Movement. The securities are really attractive to every 
class of saver. To make them so, I have broken rules. It is now up 
to the movement to break record. 

New Cuts in Government Expenditure. ** I now come to another 
field m which the Government must make an effort of savmg parallel 
to that which it is urgmg on private mdividuals That is the field 
of Government expenditure. We all know how difficult has been the 
task of effectmg real economies. But we must be frank. War and the 
conditions following war produce a general atmosphere m which 
the whole idea of economy is necessarily weakened. We have to 
make a new effort, and get hack to the point of view that however 
small a saving may be, it is worth making. 

In my room at 11, Dowmng Street, there is a picture of Mr 
Gladstone, a copy of the famous MiUais portrait I am told that some 
former Chancellors could not stand those eyes looking at them, 
day by day, reproachful and nostalgic The picture was, therefore, 
during certam periods removed Anyway, it is there now. We 
must all admit there was a great deal to he said for the older approach 
In those days it was the expenditure that had to he justified, and not 
the reduction in it 

As regards defence expenditure, the net Estimates for this year 
do not show any increase in spite of rismg costs. Indeed, making 
allowances for the new rates of pay for the armed Forces (which are 
likely to cost an extra £70 million), the real pressure of the defence 
bill upon our resources of manpower and materials should be smaller 
Nevertheless, the task of adapting the needs of defence to new inter- 
pretations of strategical and tactical concepts must go on aU the 
time I am authorized by the Prime Minister to say that he and the 
Minister of Defence, with the other Ministers concerned, are taking 
special steps to ensure that the defence programme, and particularly 
those items most affected by recent changes in strategic thinking, 
are adapted to the new conditions as soon as possible and with 
TYiA.-YiTYniTn Tcgard to the need for economy. I am sure that we shall 
ho able to find worthwhile savings as a result. 

So far as civil expenditure is concerned, without injury to the 
purposes which are common to us all, I believe there is still room for 
economy Even modest economies are worth making. They can be 
made both in central and local government, if economy is the order 
of the day — if people are economy-minded The Prime Minister 
announced in his Bradford speech that we are determined to make 
savings m administration He put as the objective a reduction of 
10,000-15,000 in the Civil Service I beheve this can be done, and 
perhaps still more can he done. Any economies, of course, whether 
in defence or xn civil expenditure, fall into different classes — some 
become immediately operative , some only help us a httlo in the 
first year but fructify in future years 

It IS normally the practice for the Estimates to be discussed in the 
course of the autumn between Government departments and the 
Treasury. They are finally settled by Ministers in the early months 
of the calendar year, so that they can he presented to Parhament 
at the proper time This year the Government have decided that a 
review of all Government expenditure, civil and mihtary, should be 
put m hand at once It will he continuous and comprehensive. It 
is an essential part of the effort which the whole nation is asked 
for this year 

It has often been suggested that this work should be undertaken 
by some outside body. There are precedents for this. But I do not 
think that this is the right means to adopt. Ministers are responsible 
and they must carry their responsibility Although there are many 
indi-vdldual detailed matters in which outside advice can be helpful 
to a Minister, yet it must he the Cabinet as a whole that must be 
responsible. In any case we intend to do this work ourselves. With 
the full approval of the Prime Minister and my colleagues, I can 
say that wo are determined that this economy drive should bring us, 
over the whole field, savings amounting to not less than £100 million 
in this current year on services provided for in the Estimates as 
published.” 

Other Proposals. “ The Finance Bill will of course contain the 
clauses to give effect to the Government’s decision to suspend 
investment allowances, which has already been announced In my 
February statement I made two exceptions to the general rule. 
These were shipping and scientific research. Their investment allow- 
ance will remain. To these I now propose to add approved fuel- 
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saTing equipment which is mstalled by way of replacement or 
modification m existing mdnstnal premises. I think these three 
have an absolute priority today. The Bill will also contam legislation 
to correct defects m the profits tax law, which were revealed by 
decisions of the Courts last year in cases known to the mitiated as 
“ Heelex ” and Universal Grinding ^^Tieel.’* 

I propose to carry out the Royal Commission’s recommendation 
that e^enditure on what is known as cnttmg and tnnnellmg m 
connexion with an mdnstrial building or structure — and this will 
include dredging — shonid qualify for capital allowances, including 
the initial allowance. This will be of particular importance to the 
construction of dry docks 

^ I propose also certam changes, based broadly on the lecommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, m the basis of taxation of foreign 
employments , and a change m the residence rules so that m future 
an employee who goes to work wholly abroad will have his tax liability 
dealt with on the same basis, whether or not he contmnes to 
a home m this country 

In estate duty I propose to remove a hardship which can arise 
where an annmty is charged on settled property, and to carry ont 
an undertaking of my predecessor to grant relief from duty m certain 
cases of compulsory purchase of land There wiH be a number of 
other mmor proposals m the field of direct taxation. . . 

There are also one or two mmor matters relating to Customs and 
Excise with which I propose to deal The first concerns cider and 
perry. These drinks have for many years been excluded from the 
scheme of duties on alcoholic drinks, and I do not propose to mtxoduce 
a duty on cider or perry as such However, there has recently been 
a rapid growth m the production of certam special types of cider and 
perry, of an alcoholic strength much above that of the ordinaiy 
product, and comparable m that and other respects with dutiable 
British wines To protect the revenue and to remove an unfair 
competitive advantage, I propose to extend the British wme duty to 
mclude cider and perry of a strength of 15 degrees of proof spirit or 
more. I am advised that in general cider and perry made by the 
ordmary processes do not exceed this strength 

To avoid any possible hardship, particularly to farmhouse pro- 
ducers, I propose to provide for the exclusion of cider and perry 
from the duty even if this limit is exceeded, pro'^aded it is established 
that they have been made wholly by simple fermentation of natural 
apple or pear jmce. This distinguishes those traditional beverages 
from more sophisticated products, which are made from a wide 
variety of frmte and vegetables. This change will operate as from 
tomorrow. It is estimated that the Exchequer will benefit to the 
extent of about £400,000 in a full year and £350,000 this year 

I propose to close a loophole m the law of a very different kind I 
am informed that an mcreasmg number of people have been able to 
acquire motor cars of the shootmg-hrake type m such a way as to 
avoid, m whole or m part, the purchase tax to which these vehicles 
are hable. I am includmg a clause m the Pmance Bill to stop this 
form of evasion.” 

Strengthening of Budget Surplus. I now tnm to the means of 
preserving and atrengthenmg the prospective Budget surplus. We 
certainly cannot afford to take any risks I am mtendmg to place 
very considerable rehance upon the success of the new savmgs 
campaign with the whole body of the public I beheve voluntary 
savmgs may bring us sometbmg of an order of magmtude far beyond 
anything yet achieved. 

I have explained the Government’s purpose to make a savmg in 
expenditure of £100 mfilion this year , and I would say frankly that, 
if I had not been fortified by the willingneBa of my colleagues to 
co-operate m this task, I would have felt it my duty to propose very 
heavy increases m taxation But public savmg, that is compulsory 
saving, must m present circumstances, much as I deplore it, still play 
an important role. I have to be, this year ar any late, another IMrs. 
Pardiggle after all The difficulty is to measure the need, and to 
find the means which do the least injury to the morale of aU our 
people. 

That our economy is hasically sound, and m many ways stronger 
than for many years, we all know. We have escaped from the siege 
economy of the war and the years immediately after. It may be that 
in the first thrill of freedom we have gone a little too far m the other 
direction That is not to be wondered at ; fresh air is rather intoxica- 
ting. But we must be careful The whole world is watchmg us 
today. It wiU judge us largely by the degree of sell-control and 
sell- discipline of which we can prove ourselves capable The prize of 
success IS great ; but so is the penalty of failure. For those we are 
asking to save, we must provide a stable pound. For the whole sterhng 
area and all that this implies, politically as well as economically, 
we must ensure that our balance of payments shall improve and our 
reserves reasonably well built up. The period of stram comes m the 
second part of the year We must do everythmg we can now to 
prepare ourselves to take that stram 

How do we stand on the * above the Ime’ surplus ? The savings 
package which I have announced is estimated to produce a tax loss 
of £20 million in the year 1956-57. If the result is, as I hope, to 
stimulate savings on a very large scale, this tax loss is far more than 
offset from the point of view of inflation. It will pay for itself many 
times over. Nevertheless I must he scrupulous. Even in so good a 
cause I cannot allow the surplus to he reduced by this £20 imllion. 
Moreover, I want not merely to maintain the surplus but to increase 
It I want to send a message which will be understood that we are 
determined to protect the £, determined to overcome our difiaoulties. 
No one should doubt, here or overseas, that there will be made that 
^iftra effort req^uired to achieve success. 


We have £445 million in hand. WTiat should the reinforcement be ? 
I have thought a great deal about this — I have also had quite a lot 
of advice In the end I have reached the decision that I must look 
in about equal proportions to mdirect and direct taxation for the 
purpose ” 

Tobacco Duty. “ Let me take first indirect taxation The 
House will recall that the tobacco duty was raised sharply m 1947 
and again by a smaller amount in 1948 Since then, the duty having 
remained unchanged, the prices of cigarettes and other tobacco have 
risen relatively httle. The dnty is a good deal less burdensome than 
it was eight or mne years ago WTnle I am fully aware of the contribu- 
tion already being made to the Treasury by smokers — the duty 
yielded £66 S million last year — ^I am sure that part of the additional 
revenue which I need at the present time can best be obtamed from 
this source. I accordingly propose to raise the duties on leaf tobacco 
by 3s. a lb., and to make corresponding adjustments m the rates 
chargeable on imports of cigars, cigarettes, and other manufactured 
tobacco. The effect will be, for example, an additional 2d on a packet 
of 20 cigarettes It is estimated that this increase m duty will bring 
in £28 million m a full year and £27 million m the present financial 
year The new rates of dnty will come mto effect from tomorrow. 

I have naturally had to consider the arrangements under which old- 
age pensioners are given partial relief from the tobacco duty. This 
scheme had its origin and justification m the large mcrease in duty 
m 1947, which raised the price of tobacco out of line with the post-war 
mcreases for other goods In present circumstances I do not propose 
to extend it to cover the relatively modest mcrease now proposed.” 

Profits Tax. “Now I come to direct taxation. After much con- 
sideration I conclude that it would not be conducive either to 
mcreased mcentives or to the successful operation of the savmgs 
campaign to place a further burden upon the income-tax payer, I 
have therefore decided to secure my purpose m the field of profits 
tax I propose to mcrease the rate of tax on distributed profits by 
2i per cent and that on undistributed profits by 4 per cent The 
effect will be to mcrease the rates to 30 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively. The mcreases will take effect as from April 1 and there 
will be the usual provisions for dealmg with accounts which overlap 
that date. The yield next year will be £30 miUion. It is true that 
m 1956-57 these mcreases will not actually reach the Exchequer. 
They will not therefore directly swell the surplus. Nevertheless, the 
deflationary effect wiU not be deferred. The tax to be paid next year 
will have to be taken mto account by boards of directors m formula- 
ting dividend policy and expenditure programmes during this year. 
It will be saved.” 

Family Allowances. “ I am conscious of the burden which is borne 
m these expensive days by the parents of the large family, and I have 
looked round for some small concession to help them. It must be 
somethmg the benefit of which is widely spread, even more widely 
than the income-tax field I have found it m family allowances. A 
Family Allowance Bill will, we hope, be passed mto law this session. 
Its purpose is to raise the age to which the allowance will continue 
if children remam at school or apprenticed The Government propose 
to ask Parhament to add to this an mcrease in the family allowance 
scale for the third and subsequent children at the rate of 2a a week. 
The cost in a full year will be £10 million. If, as we hope, this change 
can operate from Oct. 1, the cost will be £5 million for this year. 
This will be in addition to the £2,500,000 a year which is required to 
raise the age-limit, for which we have already made provision in 
the Estimates ” 

Conclusion. Let us see how the balance sheet now stands. The 
savings package will cost £20 million The family allowances 
£5 million — £25 mllhon in all. Agamst this, tobacco will bring in 
£27 million, the end of the bread subsidy £12 million, and miscellan- 
eous tax changes £1 million — £40 million in all. As a result £13 million 
will be added to the estimated surplus above the Ime, making it 
£460 million in aH. A further £30 million of profits will be earmarked 
m this year, and although the money will not accrue to this year’s 
surplns, it will help to buttress it and support it The reduction of 
Government expenditure will brmg further reinforcement. With all 
these measures together, I claim that our mam objective will have 
been secured. 

Naturally I regret that I cannot propose all the various alleviations 
and mitigations, m the realm of both indirect or direct taxation, 
which have been pressed upon me. For the tune bemg, these must 
wait This is a savings Budget The Budget surplus, the Government 
saving in expenditure, and private savmgs will together make a 
foundation upon which we can take up without danger the task of 
increasing investment for the future. The rate of our progress 
during recent years makes it necessary to slacken the pace a little. 
But the great forward march goes on ” 

As pointed out by the Chancellor, the estimated effect of 
the taxation changes will be as follows • (a) Income Tax 
exemption of the first £15 of Savings Bank interest : a loss of 
£8,000,000 in 1956-57 and £10,000,000 in a full year ; (5) In- 
come Tax exemption on capital element in purchased annuities • 
a loss of £1,000,000 m 1956-57 and £2,000,000 in a full year ; 
(c) Income Tax relief for premiums for retirement annuities : 
a loss of £7,000,000 in 1956-57 and of from £30,000,000 to 
£50,000,000 in a full year ; (d) Income Tax exemption of 
mvestment mcome of funds for retirement annuities and 
reassured superannuation funds : a loss of £500,000 m 1956 
and £1,500,000 in a full year ; (e) Profits Tax increase ; a 
yield of £750|000 iff 1956-57 and £30,000,000 in a full year ; 
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(/) reduction in stamp duty on house purchases : a loss of 
£4j000,000 in 1956-57 and £6,350,000 in a full year ; (g) stamp 
duty reduction on certain purchased life annuities : a loss of 
£100,000 m 1956-57 and £150,000 in a full year ; (h) tobacco 
duty increase : a yield of £27,000,000 in 1956-57 and £28,000,000 
in a full year ; (i) wine duty on strong cider and perry : a 
yield of £350,000 in 1956-57 and £400,000 m a full year. 
Total yield, £7,500,000 in 1956-57. 

Certain aspects of the Budget speech are iLlummated by the 
following information. 

Borrowings of Nationalized Industries. Mr. Henry Brooke, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, stated in the Commons on 
April 17 that temporary bank borrowings by the nationalized 
industries as at March 31, 1956, stood at £89,000,000. At the same 
time Exchequer adyances to the National Coal Board amoTuited to 
£267,000,000 

Market Borrowings by Local Authorities. In another reply on the 
same date, IVIr, Brooke stated that four local authorities had raised 
£8,000,000 by issues of Stock since Feb. 7, whilst the estimated 
amount of local authorities’' loans raised on mortgage was about 
£35,000,000. 

4i per cent Defence Bonds. Announcmg details of the new issue, 
the Treasury said that holdings would be limited to £1,000, m 
addition to any permitted holdmgs of previous issues. Holders of 
2i per cent Defence Bonds maturing May 1 and Sept 30, 1956, who 
accepted conversion mto the new Bonds would have their Bonds 
exchanged on the same terms as those issued for subscription. 

National Savings Certificates. The Treasury also announcmg on 
April 19 that certificates of the sixth issue (on sale from March 1, 
1935 - November 21, 1939), which could hitherto be held for 22 years 
from the date of purchase, might now be retamed mdefimtely xinless 
notice to the contrary was given by the Treasury Certificates of the 
eighth issue (on sale from April 1, 1947-Jan 31, 1951), which could 
hitherto be held for 10 years from the date of purchase, might he 
retained for another 10 years. 

Measures announced between Mr. Macmillan’s statement on 
the Government’s new anti-inflationary steps (Feb. 17) and his 
Budget speech were as follows : 

Capital Issues. The Chancellor announced on March 13 that the 
limit of exemption from control of new capital issues by the Capital 
Issues Committee would he reduced as from March 14 from £50,000 
to £10,000. Moreover, he stated, financial institutions would he 
requested to examme with special care ” transactions mvolvmg 
the sale of freehold properties to them in order to raise capital, and 
the subsequent leasing of these properties back to the vendor. 

Local Authority Loans. The lending rates of the Public Works Loan 
Board for loans to local authorities were further raised as from 
March 24, the new rates being as follows (previous rates shown in 
parentheses) (a) for not more than five years : 5 f per cent (5 i p.c.) ; 
(6) for 5-15 years 5^ per cent (5f p c.) ; (c) for more than 15 years : 
5i per cent (5i p.c.). These increases, wMoh only applied to future 
loans, were in Ime with the policy announced by the Chancellor m 
his Supplementary Budget speech in October 1955, when he 
emphasized that the rates would he based on the credit of local 
authorities of good standmg in the market for loans of comparable 
periods. 

Hire Purchase Restrictions. A licence issued by the Board of 
Trad© on March 21 exempted from the new restnctions announced 
by the Chancellor on Feb 17 certain goods manufactured to the 
special requirements of the buyer, for which an order had been 
placed and on which work had started before Feb. 18. Goods affected 
included machinery, machme tools, and certain commercial vehicles 
which would otherwise have come xmder the new hire purchase 
controls for capital goods. 

The Chancellor’s Budget speech led to an immediate further 
strengthening of sterling in overseas markets, spot sterling in 
New York closmg on April 17 at ^2.80 J - $2.81, and the 
London dollar rate on April 18 ranging from 2.80f-2.81J. 
Transferable sterling, which had already moved fairly close 
to the official spot rate since the beginning of April (reachmg 
$2.7816 on April 5), further advanced on April 18 from $2.7845 
to $2.7855. 

Whilst the Opposition was critical of some features of the 
Budget, especially the Chancellor’s refusal to grant old-age 
pensioners exemption from the increase m tobacco duty, the 
Parliamentary Labour Party decided on April 18 to accept 
the view of the Opposition Shadow Cabinet ” that no censure 
motion should be tabled. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chester Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Supplement- 
ary Budget I 955 - 5 ^> 14500 A ; Revenue and Expenditure, 
I955-5<59 14798 A ; Anti-inflationary Measures, 14705 A ; 
Local Authority Loans, 14664 A ; Defence Bonds, 14492 D.) 

A. SPAIN. — Death of Prince Alfonso of Bourbon. 

Prince Alfonso of Bourbon (15), the younger son of the 
Pretends to the Spanish throne (Don Juan), was accidentally 
MII64 on March 29 while cleaning a pistol at his home in Estonl, 
PortugaL— (A.B.C., Madrid) (Prev. rep. 14300 A.) 


B. FRANCE - ITALY. — President Gronchi’s Visit 
to Paris. - Joint Franco-ltalian Communique. 

President Gronclu of Italy, accompanied by Dr. Martino, 
the Foreign Minister, paid an official visit to Paris from 
April 25-27 — ^the first State visit to France by an Italian head 
of State since Kmg Victor Emmanuel Ill’s visit m 1903. 
During his stay in the French capital President Gronchi and 
Signor Martino had conversations with President Coty, M. Guy 
Moilet, the French Prime Minister, and M. Pineau, the Foreign 
Minister, whilst President Gronchi attended a State banquet 
at the Elys^e. 

A joint communique (April 27) stated that the conversations 
had been “ marked by a spirit of friendly and close co-opera- 
tion.” It is summarized below under cross-headmgs. 

NATO Policy. “ France and Italy will continue to make their 
full contribution to NATO, and will act in concert to develop this 
organization m the economic, social, and cultural spheres m such 
a way as to give it its full meaning.’*” 

European Integration. “ France and Italy will support all schemes 
aimed at tightening the links between the countries of Western 
Europe, by giving the Council of Europe all the possibihties of 
action which it must possess in order to exercise fully that Initiative 
and direction which is its purpose. Both countries recognize as 
their objective a European mtegration which will aflarm the com- 
munity of ideas and interests which already transcend national 
frontiers.” 

East- West Relations. The statement stressed the importance of 
establishmg more confident and active relations between East and 
West,’” and pointed out that such rapprochement would be facilitated 
by the settlement of urgent problems such as Germany’s reumfica- 
tion m freedom, and the creation of European security on a sohd 
basis.” 

Disarmament. Both Prance and Italy were greatly interested in 
the current discussions on disarmament They beheved that rapid 
progress m this matter would not fail to have an important mfinence 
on the international situation, and both countries would, m co-oper- 
ation, make every effort necessary to achieve effective results. 

Middle East. The communique said * ** Special attention has been 
given to current problems in the whole of the Mediterranean basm. 
Any violation of peace and security m this area would directly affect 
the interests of the two countries, and m consequence close consulta- 
tions will take place between them with the view of makmg efficacious 
that pohoy of peace, stability, and equihbrium which appears to be 
the only means of bringing about a settlement of the present crisis 
m the Middle Bast.” 

Franco-ltalian Co-operation. ** Both Governments are in full 
agreement on the necessity of achieving fresh progress in the economic 
co-operation already brought about between the two countries, and 
to which the joint Franco-Itahan Commission estabhshed last year 
IS makmg an active contribution. The concrete measures which this 
commission has been asked to study will not fail to have favourable 
effects m this respect.” 

Conclusion. President Gronchi’s visit to Paris has thus permitted 
the development and reinforcement of the close community of views 
already existing between two peoples who are allies and friends. On 
the eve of important negotiations, this meetmg has made it possible 
to lay the foundations of joint action to solve the principal world 
problems, notably m Europe and in the Mediterranean basm.” 

The reference to “ important negotiations ” m the last 
paragraph of the communique related to the forthcoming 
meetmg of the North Atlantic Council in Paris. The need to 
introduce greater political, economic and social cohesion into 
the NATO alliance was stressed by President Coty and President 
Gronchi at the State banquet held in the Elys^e, In the course 
of his speech the Italian President spoke of the need to trans- 
form the NATO, at present “ a purely defensive alliance which 
is by nature transitory and subject to the fluctuations of fear,” 
into “ a political, economic and social community based on a 
sohdarity of interests, means and resources.” 

In a press interview (April 27) Dr. Martmo expressed the belief 
that France and Italy would adopt a joint attitude at the next 
session of the North Atlantic Council, ** which we hope will see the 
begmning of some concrete development within the framework of 
Article 2 [of the North Atlantic Treaty].” He added that Italy aimed 
at the creation of a joint fund for helping under-developed countries 
both inside and outside the NATO alliance, and that the French 
Government would submit proposals in this sense to the North 
Atlantic Council. Dr. Martino also expressed ” the firm belief that 
it wiU be impossible for Europe to survive without European 
Integration,” and stated that the Italian Government shared the 
French view that ” disarmament, European security, and German 
reunification are interdependent questions.” Finally, he announced 
that a special working committee had been set up to study the 
position of the Italian community in Tunisia. 

President Gronchi and Dr. Martino left Paris on April 28 
to visit the Italian and French war cemeteries near Reims 
before returning to Rome on April 29. Before leaving Pans 
President Gronchi invited President Coty to visit Italy. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Giomale dTtalia, Rome) 

(Prev. rep. 14X02 B | X4000 At) 
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A- iViID!DIJB EAST* — Soviet Support for UJSf* 
Efforts to acMeve Peace m Middle East. - Biitish, U.S. 
and Israeli Reactions. 

The Soviet Government issued a statement on Apnl 17 m 
which it was announced : 

(1) That the U.S.S.R. would render the necessary support 
to U.X. measures directed towards ways and means of 
strengthening peace m the area of Palestme, and impiementmg 
the correspondmg decisions of the Security Council.” 

(2) The Sovnet Government was of the opimon that 
“ measures should be taken at the earhest moment to ease the 
tension in the Palestine area without outside mterferenecj which 
IS contrary to the will of the Near Eastern countries and the 
prmciples of the United Nations.” At the same time the 
Soviet Government called upon the mterested parties ‘"to 
refrain from any kind of action which may exacerbate the 
situation on the existing demarcation line between the Arab 
countries and Israel,” as well as to “make the necessary 
efforts to alleviate the difficult position of hundreds of thousands 
of Arab refugees deprived of their homes and means of 
subsistence.” 

(3) The Sonnet Government “ considers it essential, m the 
interests of strengthenmg mternational peace and security, to 
direct efforts towards a stable, peaceful settlement of the 
Palestine question on a mutually acceptable basis, taking due 
consideration of the just national mterests of the mxerested 
parties.” 

The declaration was prefaced by the folio wmg statement : 

“ . . . The principal reason for the aggravation of the mternational 
situation m the Middle East is the contimions attempt to create and 
extend -military alignments which serve the aims of colonialism and 
are directed against both the independence of the peoples of the area 
and the security of peace-loving countries The settmg-up of such 
alignments has . . . led to a deterioration of relations between the 
Arab S-tates and Israel, between Pakistan and Afghanistan, and 
between Pakistan and India. . The pressure exercised by certain 
States on independent Arab States to force them against their will to 
join groupmgs such as the Baghdad Pact constitutes a violation of 
the principles of the U N. Organization, and is contrary to the 
interests of peace and mternational security. 

“ One of the most dangerous developments at present is the 
exacerbation of the Arab -Israel conflict Whatever mterpretation 
one places on the emergence of this conflict, one cannot fail to see 
that certain circles in some countries . . are stnvmg to make use 
of this conflict for aggressive aims, and are prepared to go as far as 
stationing foreign troops on the territory of countries of that area 
Interference in the aff aus of Arab countries is aimed at re-estahlishing 
colonialism m the Near East, in which certam oil monopolies are 
particularly mterested. The three-Power declaration of 1950 [l.e the 
Tripartite Declaration between Bntam, the USA and Prance] is 
in line with these aspirations. This is fraught with the danger of 
the emergence in the area of a hotbed of war, which cannot be 
permitted . . . 

“ A great achievement of the peoples of the Middle East since the 
Second World War has been the establishment of the national 
independence and sovereignty of a n"umber of States which, until 
recent times, were colomal or mandated territories. The Soviet 
Union regards with sympathy and ardent support the attempts of 
the Near Eastern countries — Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, 
Yemen, Jordan, Libya, Sudan, Iraa, Israel, and others — ^to strengthen 
their independence. The Soviet Union has assessed m the same 
manner the actions of Bntam and France, which facihtated the 
solution of urgent Near Eastern problems by recognizing the mdepen- 
dence and sovereignty of these States 

The principles of respect for national independence, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of States, and the solution of 
international disputes by peaceful means, are enshrined m the U N. 
Charter. Being a steadfast supporter of these principles, the Soviet 
Government wholeheartedly supports the strivings of the Arab 
States for the consolidation of their recently acquired national 
independence. . . 

« While striving to ensure the consolidation of peace and the 
development of mternational co-operation, with due regard for the 
rightful national interests of the peoples of all countries, the Soviet 
Government is unswervingly opposed to the violation of peace m 
the Near Bast, and to any actions which might lead to the outbreak 
of armed conflict or be used as pretexts for precipitating such conflicts. 
It considers that it is possible and necessary to avoid an armed 
conflict in the Near Bast, and that it is in the interests of all Near 
Eastern States not to allow themselves to be provoked mto becoming 
involved in military operations. At the same time the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that it is illegal and inadmissible to use the Arab- 
Israel conflict as a pretext for outside interference in the internal 
affairs of independent Arab States, or for introducing foreign troops 
in the territory of the Near Bast.” 

The Soviet Government’s wiUingness to co-operate in U.N. 
efforts to bring about a settlement in the Middle East was 
welcomed in London, Washington and Pans. Mr. Dulles, at 
a press conference on April 17, pointed out that the U.S. 


Gkivernment had already taken up the position that peace in 
the Middle East was primarily a concern of the United Nations ; 
he added that, as the So\’iet Union was a member of the U.N., 
this automatically associated the Soviet Government with any 
U.N. proposals on the Middle East. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in a 
statement to the House of Commons on Apnl 18, said that 
although there were “ some evident mis-statements and mcon- 
sistencies ” in the Soviet declaration, “ H.M. Government 
nevertheless welcome Soviet emphasis on the need to preserve 
peace and to reach an Arab-Israeli settlement ‘ on a mutually 
acceptable basis, taking due consideration of the just national 
mteres-ts of the mterested parties.’ ” 

The Foreign Minister of Israel, Mr. Sharett, said on April 23 
that the Soviet declaration “ ^ill had to pass the test of 
action.” He thought that the armmg of Egypt with Soviet 
weapons was in “ striking contradiction ” to the passage in 
the declaration which professed Soviet opposition to any action 
in the Middle East likely to bring about armed conflict. Never- 
theless, he agreed that there were “ innovations ” m the Soviet 
statement which might “ herald a change for the better.” 

On the same day on wrhich the Soviet statement was pub- 
lished (April 17) M. Molotov and M. Mikoyan attended a 
reception at the Israeh Embassy in Moscow in connexion with 
the celebration of Israel’s Independence Day — a gesture which 
was regarded as mdieatmg the So\net Government’s desire to 
foster good relations with Israel as well as -with the Arab 
countries. M. Molotov also stated on Apnl 17 that the declara- 
tion “ could serve ” as a basis for discussions between the 
Soviet and British leaders durmg the fortheommg visit of 
Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchev to Britain. — (Soviet 
Weekly - Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans - 
New Y"ork Tunes) (Prev. rep. Middle East, 14793 A.) 

B. COMINFORM. — - Dissolution announced by 

Pravda.” - Cominform Journal ceases Publication^ 

The dissolution of the Cominform was officially announced 
on April 18 m the Moscow newspaper Pravda^ organ of the 
Soviet Communist Party. The statement said that the eight 
Commumst parties m membership of the Cominform (those of 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, France, and Italy) had unanimously agreed that the 
orgamzation should be dissolved because it had “ exliausted its 
function,” and had also agreed to cease publication of the 
Commform journal For a Lasting Peace^ For a People\s 
Democracy. 

The statement (which wels signed by all the eight national Com- 
muiust parties concerned) said that the dissolntion of the Cominform 
had been agreed upon as the result of a number of changes in the 
international situation, tnter aha, the fact that Socialism had passed 
beyond tbe framework of a single country and had been transformed 
into a “ world system ” , the formation of a wide peace zone ” 
that mcluded non-Socialist as well as Socialist countnes in Europe 
and Asia ; and the strengthening of Commumst parties m capitalist, 
dependent, and colonial countnes. 

The impending dissolution of the Cominform (Commumst 
Information Bureau) — founded in 1947 as the successor to the 
pre-war Commtern (Commumst International) — ^had been 
reported on various occasions durmg the past few months. 
The first official statement to this effect was made on April 17 — 
the day before the Pravda announcement — ^by M. Mikoyan 
and M. Shepilov (editor of Pravda) at a reception at the Synan 
Embassy in Moscow. 

The news of the Cominform’s dissolution was warmly wel- 
comed m Yugoslavia, where the official Barba wrote that the 
decision would be “ of benefit for the farther advance of 
socialist and democratic movements generally.” The Belgrade 
newspaper Politika said that the Cominform had sought to 
impose a rigid policy upon countnes, which “ did not contribute 
to mternational co-operation or to the improvement of relations 
between the peoples of the world.” — (Times - Le Monde, Paris - 
New York Times - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Frev. rep. Cominform^ 8864 A.) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Return to United Nations. 

The Union Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Eric Louw, 
announced on Apnl 26 that South Africa would take part in 
the 11th session of the U.N. General Assembly to be held at 
the end of the year. Mr. Louw added that he would lead the 
South African delegation at that session. South Africa had 
withdrawn from the 10th session (see page 14669, second 
column) m protest against the Assembly’s decision to discuss 
the apartheid question, which was regarded as an interference in 
the Union’s domestic affairs. (Times) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNITED KINGDOM. — M. 
Malenkov’s Visit to Britain. - Study Tour of British 
Electrical Industry. 

M. Georgi Malenkov, Minister for Electric Power m the 
Soviet Government, and formerly Prune Minister of the 
U.S.S.R., paid a three-weeks’ visit to Britam from March 15 to 
April 7 — officially described as a study tour — as the guest of 
the Central Electricity Authority M. Malenkov, who was 
accompanied by 14 Soviet experts in the fields of electrical 
engmeering, technology, and economic planning, visited many 
power stations and electrical factories m different parts of 
the country, as well as the atomic energy research establish- 
ments at Harwell and Calder Hall. During Ms stay he exchanged 
views on problems of electric power production and generation 
with the Munster of Fuel and Power (Mr. Aubrey Jones), the 
chairman of the Central Electricity Authority (Lord Citxme), 
and a number of British experts. 

Among mdustriM mstaHations visited by M Malenkov were the 
power stations at Battersea, Hams Hall (Birraingliam), Castle 
Bonington (Beicestersbire), Carrington (Manchester), Braehead 
(Glasgow), Loch Sloy (the hydro-electric station of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Authority), Littlebrook (near Dartford), 
and Brunswick Wharf (Poplar), as well as the super-grid sub-stations 
at Carrington and Elstree and the C B A. research laboratories at 
Leatherhead. In addition, he visited the factories of some of the 
largest manufacturers of electrical plant, meludmg those of the 
General Electric Company, the Enghsh Electric Company, Metro- 
pohtan- Vickers, Babcock and Wilcox, and Scottish Cables Ltd 
During his visit to Harwell he met Sir Edwin Plow den (chairman of 
the U K. Atomic Energy Authority) and Sir John Cockcroft (Director 
of the establishment), and saw the Bepo ” reactor — the first atomic 
pile built in Britain — and the Dido beavy-water pile, which is 
nearing completion. 

M Malenkov also called upon Sir A nthony E den at Downing Street; 
attended a Government reception m his honour at Lancaster House ; 
visited the House of Commons, where he hstened to a debate on 
transport problems , addressed Labour M P s at the House of 
Commons on problems of electrification in the XJ S.S.R, ; visited 
Mr. Gaitskell (leader of the Labour Party) at his Hampstead home ; 
and called upon the Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Cnthbert 
Ackroyd) at the Mansion House. Among the places visited by M. 
Malenkov were Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, Hew Gardens, the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, Madame Tussaud*s, the Royal 
Opera House (Covent Garden), and Highbury Stadium, where he saw 
a football match between Arsenal and Manchester Umted 

Outside the capital, M. Malenkov paid visits to Stratford-on-Avon 
to see Shakeapeare^s birthplace and tomb , Canterbury, where he 
was shown roimd the Cathedral by the Doan of Canterbury, Dr. 
Hewlett J ohnson , and the seaside resorts of Brighton, Blaokpooh 
and Moxeoambe, where he spoke informally with a number of holiday- 
makers He also visited Amtree to see the Grand National. While 
in Scotland he visited AUoway (Ayrshire), the birthplace of Robert 
Burns, where he 3 omed with the curator and workmen in. singing 
Auld Lang Syne and recited some of Bums’s poems m Russian. 
During a tour of Edinburgh he visited Holyroodhouse, Edmburgh 
Castle, the Scottish Natioual War Memorial, the TJmversity, and 
other places of interest in the Scottish capital. Throughout his tour 
M. Malenkov met and spoke with many members of the general 
public in the places visited, and with many workers at the power 
stations and other installations visited by the Soviet delegation. 

M. Malenkov held a press conference on April 5 at the Soviet 
Embassy (Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W.), attended 
by some 300 British and foreign journalists, at which he rephed 
to a number of questions. 

Asked to make a personal comment on the denunciation of the 
“ cult of the individual ” in the U S S R , M. Malenkov said : This 
question of the cult of personality has been dealt with m the decision 
of our party congress (see 14817 A, 14745 A), and also in our Press. 
We have decided to oppose this cult, which attributes * supernatural * 
features to individuals and behttles the party as a whole ... In 
conformity with the principle of oolleotlve leadership, we believe 
that as time goes on this principle of criticizing the ‘ cult of person- 
ality ^ will bring fruitful results.” 

M Malenkov spoke in high praise of the British electricity Industry 
and British technological achievements, saying that the Soviet 
delegation had found a great deal in common in the technical develop- 
ment of the British and Soviet power industries. Referrmg warmly 
to the friendliness which he had encountered everywhere, he said 
that the outstanding impression of his British visit had been “ the 
sincere concern of all we met—ordinary people, business repre- 
sentatives, political and municipal leaders — ^to strengthen stiff 
further the friendship between our countries ” M. Malenkov em- 
phasized that the Soviet people were resolutely opposed to war, wMoh 
they did not regard as a fatal inevitability ” ; stressed the necessity 
for oo-existenoe between nations, irrespective of their political and 
social systems ; and repudiated any suggestion that Russia wished 
to improve her relations with Britain at the expense of worsening 
Anglo-Amerioan relations, declaring in this connexion * “ Our flim 
Is to bring about an improvement of relations between the Soviet and 
British peoples and at the same time between the Soviet, American, 
and British peoples.” 


On returning to Moscow on April 7, M. Malenkov described 
the British people as “ wonderful,” and said that the warmth 
of Ms reception had been the “ dearest impression ” of Ms visit. 
He said that he had been most impressed by the “ concentra- 
tion of labour and resources ” m Britam, adding m tMs 
connexion j ‘‘ There you have a small island with 50,000,000 
people in it, and a tremendous amount of work has obviously 
been put into every square metre. The results of this are 
evident both culturally and materially.” 

At the invitation of the Soviet Government, conveyed by 
M. Malenkov durmg Ms visit to Britain, Lord Citrine and a 
delegation of British electncal engineers arrived in the U.S.S.R. 
in imd-April for a similar study tour of the Soviet electrical 
industry and mstallations. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Observer - Soviet Weekly) 

B. MONACO. — Marriage of Prince Rainier TTT. 

Prmce Rainier III (32), the ruler of the Prmcipality of 
Monaco, was married on April 19 to Miss Grace Kelly (26), 
the well-known American film actress. 

The marriage was solenmzed m the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
Monaco, by the Bishop of Monaco (Mgr. Barth6), m the presence 
of the Papal Legate to France and representatives of 24 countries. 
The French Repubho was represented by M. Mitterrand, Minister of 
Justice, and Great Britam by General Sir Guy Sahsbury- Jones, 
Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps Guards of honour were provided 
by the Monegasque Army (about 160 men) and by detachments from 
the* British, French, Itahan, and U S Navies. The religious marriage 
ceremony, the civil marriage on the previous day, and the colourful 
celebrations in Monaco — ^which attracted tens of thousands of visitors 
— ^were televised m eight countries, including Britam, through the 
Eurovision network. 

Prmcess Grace is the daughter of Mr and Mrs J. B Kelly, of 
Philadelphia, USA. Mr Kelly, the son of a farm worker from 
County Mayo (Ireland), started life as a bricklayer, and subsequently 
built up one of the largest brickwork construction companies m the 
Umted States. Both Prince Ramier and Princess Grace are Roman 
Cathohcs. 

Prmce Raimer is the 26th ruling prince of the House of 
Grimaldi, which has ruled the independent Prmcipality of 
Monaco since 1297. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. Prince Rainier, 10676 C.) 

Note. Monaco, the smallest country in the world, is about two 
miles long and half-a-mlle wide, the total area being about 360 acres 
— approximately the size of Hyde Park, London Except for the 
Mediterranean seaboard, it is entirely surrounded by French territory* 
the Itahan frontier (at Ventimigha) being a few miles distant. The 
prmcipahty is entirely built over and consists of three towns — 
Monaco (the seat of the Royal Palace and the Council of Government), 
Monte Carlo (whose casmo provides most of the principality’s 
revenues), and La Condamine The Monegasque population, about 
25 , 000 , enjoys exemption from taxation and from military service. 
Prince Rainier’s marriage was warmly welcomed in the principality, 
particularly as — under historic conventions with France — ^Monaco 
would pass under French rule if the House of Grimaldi were to die 
out without male issue — (Ed. K.C A ) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Establishment of New Zealand 
Office in Bangkok. - Diplomatic Relations with Siam. 

The N.Z. Prime Minister (Mr. Holland) announced on 
March 26 that it had been decided to establish a New Zealand 
Office m Bangkok, the headquarters of the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization. 

Mr Holland explamed that when the office of N.Z. Commissioner 
in South-East Asia had been opened m Singapore in July last (see 
14255 B) the Commissioner (Mr. Foss Shanahan) had been con- 
currently appointed N Z. member of the SEATO Council of Repre- 
sentatives. At the recent Karaolu meetmg of the SEATO Council, 
however, it had been decided to provide a stronger central SEATO 
orgamzation m Bangkok, and the establishment of a New Zealand 
Office m the Siamese capital would ensure that New Zealand played 
an effective part in the organization. 

Mr. Holland added that Mr. Foss Shanahan would be 
accredited to the Siamese Government, concurrently with his 
appointment as member of the SEATO Council, and that Siam 
intended to establish diplomatic relations with New Zealand on 
a reciprocal basis and to open a diplomatic mission in 
Wellmgton.— (Department of External Affairs, Wellington) 

(Prev rep. 14255 B.) 

D. LEBANON. — Earthquake Disaster. 

Over 130 people were killed, some 500 injured, and about 
10,000 rendered homeless by a severe earthquake m the 
southern Lebanon on March 16. Beirut and other leading 
towns were not affected, the casualties occurring in a number of 
villages and small townships in the area around Mount Lebanon. 
Rehef supplies were sent by the Lebanese Government and by 
Britam, the XJ.S.A., Egypt, and other countries. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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A UNITED KINGDOM. — Agricultural Policy. - 
Farm Prices for 1956-57. - Opposition by National 
Farmers* Unions. - Special Additions to 1955-56 Prices. 

A White Paper published on March 15 announced the new 
farm prices and production grants for 1956-57 fixed as a 
result of the annual February re\new, and providmg for an 
increase in the value of agricultural guarantees of about 
£25,000,000 m a full year. The new prices (effective from 
April 1, 1956, except those for cereals and root crops) are given 
below, the prices fixed at the previous price review for 1955-56 
being shown in parentheses : 

Livestock and Livestock Products. M%lk : An average of 3s. 2.45d. 
a gallon (3s. 1 95d.). Fat CaMe : Steers, heifers, and special young 
cows, 151s. a hve cwt (138s. 8d )*. Fai Sheep arid Lambs : 3s. 2d. 
an estimated lb- dressed carcase weight (3s. Od ) Fat Pigs : 49s 7d 
a score deadweight (51s. 4d.)t. Wool . An average of 4s. 8 id. a ib. 
(4s. lOid.). 

♦ The large price increase reflected the Government’s desire to 
encourage beef production, a high level of guarantee being regarded 
as “ a necessary part of long-term policy.’* 

t The 1956-57 and 1955-56 prices were based respectively on feed 
prices of 31s. 2d. and 32s 5d a cwt , the new price therefore repre- 
senting a net reduction of 6d a It was explamed that the 

subsidy rate of pigmeat had been reduced because it was not thought 
desirable to encourage further expansion until both production costs 
and the unit rate of snbsidy could be reduced. 

Eggs. Averages of 4s. lid for hen eggs (unchanged) and 2s. 4 id. 
a doz. for duck eggs (2s. 9 id.). 

Cereal and Other Crops. (1957 harvest) Wheat . An average of 
28s. 3d. a cwt. (29s. 9d.) Barley : 26s. 6d. a cwt (26s. Od ). Oats : 
26s 3d a cwt. (24s. 9d-). Bye . 218. 6d. a cwt (23s. Od ). Potatoes : 
225s. Od. a ton (217s. Od ). Sugar Beet : 130s- 6d. a ton (128s. Id.) 

The White Paper explained that the Government felt that, in 
order to encourage a greater supply of home-grown feeding-stufCs, it 
was important to bnng the price guarantees for cereal crops more 
into line with each other. Moreoyer, at a time when there were large 
wheat surpluses — especially in other Commonwealth countries — 
there was no longer any justification for the disproportionate share 
of the cereals subsidy given to wheat in pnce reviews m previous 
years. 

Production Grants. After reviewing existing grants (totallmg about 
£60,000,000 annually) the Government had decided to mcrease 
subsidy rates for mtrogenic and phosphatio fertilizers from July 1, 
1956, mvolvmg payments totalling £3,000,000 at present rates of 
consumption. The maximum rate of grants under mar g i nal pro- 
duction schemes would also be increased, so far as work on margmal 
farms was concerned, at an estimated additional cost of £1,000,000 
in a full year. 

Other Subsidies. In order to encourage beef production, the calf 
subsidy rate would be increased to £8. 10s. for steer calves born on 
or after Apnl 1, 1956. Grants of up to £200,000 would also be made 
towards the construction of silos, and legislative powers would be 
sought to enable the scheme to come into operation in the autumn 
of 1956. 

The White Paper gave the foUowmg details of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy, the farm industry’s production 
achievements and income, and several other matters relatmg 
to pnce guarantees to farmers. 

The Government’s Agricultural Policy. It was stressed that the 
industry must strive to improve its competitive position by con- 
centrating on reducing unit costs of production, meeting consumer 
choice, and raising quality. Partly owing to the success already 
achieved in these directions, the cost of Exchequer support to 
agriculture had been less in 1955-56 than m 1954-55, but it was stiB 
high and the industry must do everything possible to reduce it 
After considering whether agricultural production policy required a 
revision in the light of the balance-of -payments position, the Govern- 
ment had concluded that national requirements could best be met 
by intensifying the policy developed since 1952 — ^the objective 
remaining the maximum production that could be achieved eflciently 
and economically in accordance with market requirements, steadily 
increasing technical efficiency, and dimini shing umt cost. Even 
greater emphasis must be put, however, on the substitution of 
home-grown products for imports, and on economies in the use of 
such matenala as had to be imported. This entailed (1) the continued 
maintenance of a large arable area, with emphasis on feed crops and 
temporary grass ; (2) improved standards of temporary and perma- 
nent grass, with tacreased production of beef, mutton, and milk ; 
(3) the use of feeding-stufis to the best advantage. 

The leading features of current production were (a) a continuing 
long-term expansion of beef, mutton, and milk production ; (6) a 
lower pigmeat output than in the peak year 1954-55 ; (c) a relatively 
small increase in the output of milk and eggs. Although the tillage 
area had fallen, crop production (particularly of grain crops) had 
remained fairly stable owing to increased crop yields, but the mcrease 
in the area under grass had outstripped the increase in the number 
of grass-eatmg animals. 

The actual cost to the Exchequer of the changes made in the 
review (the White Paper explained) would necessarily depend on the 
trend of market prices and the volume of output. The Government 
recognized that the Annual Bevlews gave assurances for only a short 


time ahead, and would consider whether any practicable means for 
providing long-term guarantees could, be devised, in order to help 
the mdustry with its forward plannmg 

Farua Output and Income. Agrienltiiral output was estimated to 
have risen from 51 per cent above pre-war in 1954-55 to 55 per cent 
m 1955-56, the volume of net output bemg back to the record level 
of 1953-54. The White Paper added that “ substantial falls ** in 
tillage area and pig production had been more than offset by record 
yields of cereal crops, a better hay harvest, and a contmued rise m the 
output of Tmik and whilst breeding for production of beef, 

mutton, and lamb had contmued to expand- 

Production costs for commodities covered by the review had 
mcreased by about £36,000,000 yearly , of this, about £12,000,000 
would already have affected net mcome in the year 1955-56, leaving 
about £24,000,000 to take effect on future mcome The agricultural 
industry’s net income for 1955-56 was put at £299,500,000 (against 
£285,500,000 m 1954-55), or, adjusted for normal weather conditions, 
at £292,500,000 The White Paper explamed that although agri- 
cultural output had recovered from the setback caused by the bad 
weather of 1954-55, the mdustry was having to bear a substantial 
burden of mcreased costs , there were, however, ** reasonable grounds 
on which to credit agriculture with an mcrease in efficiency of about 
£30,000,000 a year for the industry as a vhole, equivalent to about 
2 per cent of gross output.** 

Fatstock Marketing Guarantees. It was announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to discontmue the mdividual guarantees for various 
classes of fatstock mtroduced m 1954 after the ending of control. 
It was pomted out that the guarantees had been intended to safeguard 
individual producers against any serious imperfections m the auction 
markets when private trading had been restored. The auction markets 
were now workmg reasonably well, and the nsks which the arrange- 
ments had been intended to meet no longer jnstified the elaborate 
machmery involved ; moreover, the mdividual guarantees had 
tended to distort the normal market influences New guarantee 
arrangements for cattle, sheep, and pigs would be mtroduced from 
March 26, with a smgle deficiency payment for each group ; this 
would be adjusted whenever necessary to ensure that the ayerage 
weekly return to producers remamed withm the followmg ranges on 
either side of the respective standard prices — cattle, 23s. a hve cwt. , 
sheep, 4d a lb dressed carcass weight , pigs, 53. a score lb 

Kesults of Special Review. This Special Beview had been carried 
out at the same time because of mcreased wage costs, and related 
only to crops of the 1956 harvest and livestock and livestock products 
for 1955-56. 

For the 1956 crops higher wage-rates were considered on a foil 
year basis, resulting in cost mcreases of about £3,000,000, whilst 
for livestock and livestock products the period over which they 
apphed was reckoned as 6H days, vath an extra cost of £1,750,000. 
The Special Beview proposed additions to the guaranteed prices for 
1956 crops of 3d a cwt for wheat, rye, and oats , 2d. a cwt. for 
barley ; 4s. 3d. a ton for sound potatoes ; and 28. 5d. a ton for 
sugar beet. In addition, a total of £746,000 would be made available 
to TVTiik Marketing Boards ; small additions would be made to support 
prices of hen and duck eggs ; and £53,000 would be paid to the Wool 
Marketing Board. Since market pnees of fat cattle had been sub- 
stantially above the standard price, no additional Exchequer liabihty 
would be involved, but small additional payments would be made 
for sheep and pigs. 

The National Farmers’ Unions of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland issued a joint statement on 
March 15 explaining that they had been unable to reach 
agreement with the Government, which had therefore prescribed 
both the total change m the value of guarantees to the industry 
and the schedule of commodity prices and production grants 
for the year 1956-57. 

The statement pomted out that the raising of the level of the 
guarantees by £25,250,000 (compared with tacreased costs on review 
commodities of £36,750,000) did not necessarily mean rises either in 
the subsidy bill or ia farm mcomes, and that agricultural subsidies 
actually totalled £27,000,000 less than a year before. The unions 
contended that to enable the iadustry to equip itself for an even 
greater contribution towards closiag the trade gap, the total award 
should have been higher in view of the steady dechne m farm incomes 
over the past three years, in contrast to the rise in other industries. 

It is the Government’s allocation of the award among the variotis 
commodities, however, which causes the greatest concern,’* the 
statement continued “ The unions consider it unsound m that it 
fails to make adequate allowance for the effect of rapidly rising 
costs on producers of milk, pigs, and eggs — ^the basic products of 
many small farms. The worst impact wiU thus be b ome by that section 
of the industry which is least able to withstand it. The unions also 
condemn in the strongest possible terms the abolition of the 
guaranteed individual price system for fatstock ’* 

This was tbe first time m the history of the Annual Price 
Reviews that the farmers unions’ had not concurred in the 
settlement. — (Cmd. 9721 - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14186 A 5 Wage Increases, 14647 A 5 13985 A.) 

Note. A renewed demand by the National Union of AgriculturaJ 
Workers fora “ substantial ” wage increase, additional to that granted 
in December last (see 14647 A), was rejected on March 6 by the 
Agricultural "Wages Board On March 8 the N.U.A.’W decided to 
approach the T.TJ.O. and the Ministers of Labour and Agiioulture f o? 
discussions on farm workers* wages. — (Ed. K.C.At) 
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A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Balance-of-Payments Deficit. 
- Imposition of Special Import Levy and Hire-Purchase 
Restrictions. - Encouragement of National Savings. - 
Call for Increased Agricultural Production. 

Mr. Sweetman, the Minister of Finance, announced in the 
Bail on March 13 the introduction of a new special import levy 
ranging from 5 to 37|- per cent on a wide range of household 
and electrical goods, and the imposition of hire-purchase 
restnctions, in order to redress the country’s balance-of- 
payments deficit. He also announced a number of measures 
designed to encourage savmgs, meluding a new issue of savings 
certificates givmg a tax-free yield of over 4 per cent and 
maturmg in six years. 

Mr. Sweetman said that the balance-of-payments deficit in 1955 
was estimated at £35,000,000, and had arisen not because of higher 
Imports of capital goods, but because of increased imports of consumer 
goods. It had, moreoYer, been built up at an ayccelerating rate, 
having amounted to £3,800,000 in the first quarter, £5,400,000 in the 
second, £9,700,000 in the third, and £10,300,000 m the fourth, and 
the ** most unsatisfactory *’ trade figures for January 1956 disclosed 
no improvement m the situation. 

Emphasizing that the special levy was being mtroduced purely 
to redress the adverse balance of payments, and was not designed 
to increase still further the protection already enioyed by Irish 
industries, Mr. Sweetman said that it would be retamed only as long 
as the balance-of-payments situation required. As it was not designed 
to produce revenue for the Exchequer, the revenue from it would be 
used solely — ^through the Government’s capital expenditure pro- 
gramme — ^for preserving employment on useful works and easing 
the pressure on the balance of payments. He estimated that the 
special levy would reduce Imports by £7,000,000 to £8,000,000, but 
stressed that, however deterrent its efiect might be, it could not of 
itself be expected to right the adverse balance-of-payments situation , 
though the number of articles affected by the new levy was consider- 
able, they represented only a fraction of total imports 

Some of the prmcipal items affected by the special import 
levy, and details of the hire-purchase restrictions, are given 
below s 

Special Import Levy, (i) Goods and component parts chargeable 
at 37 i per cent od valorem (IJ K. and Canada at 25 per cent) ; cutlery , 
razors and blades ; photographic apparatus, films, etc. ; lawn 
mowers ; vacuum cleaners, hair dryers, domestic washing maohmes 
and refrigerators ; radio and television sets, gramophones and 
records, musical instruments ; clocks and watches , new articles of 
clothing fexcept boots and shoes, Imen handkerchiefs, shirts and 
collars, and various knitted woUen items — ^socks, underwear, gloves, 
oar^gans, etc.); pipes for smoking; furmture and fittings for 
Interior lighting ; toys ; precious and semi-precious stones, pearls, 
and imitation 3 ewellery ; fancy goods ; umbrellas aud sticks ; 
trunks, suitcases and other leather goods ; fountam pens ; furs ; 
paints and enamels ; perfumery ; glassware ; domestic hollow-ware 
made wholly or mainly of non-ferrous metals ; meat and meat 
preparations ; chocolate ; non-alcoholic beverages ; edible nuts, 
spices, pickles. 

(ii) Goods chargeable at 15 per cent ad valorem : assembled and 
■onassembled motor vehicles, bicycles and chassis. 

(iii) Goods chargeable at Id. a copy (Commonwealth countries 
id. a copy) : newspapers and periodicals imported m bulk, excluding 
daily newspapers, foreign Government publications, and newspapers 
and periodicals recognized by the Revenue Commissioners as 
trade, craft, trade umon, seientiflo, religious, or educational 
publications. 

(iv) Goods chargeable at f d. a copy : daaly newspapers, excluding 
those Imported singly through the post and those whose average 
daily circulation m Ireland did not exceed 1,000 copies. 

(v) Goods chargeable at 5 per cent ad valorem ; newsprint and 
other printing paper. 

Hire-Purchase Restrictious. The following minimum deposits and 
maximum payment periods would apply * domestic furniture, floor 
coverings, carpets and mattresses — 10 per cent, 2 years , pedal 
cycles — 10 per cent, 1 year ; motor vehicles, cycles, scooters, etc. — 
25 per cent, 2 years ; personal clothing — 50 per cent, 6 months ; 
radio sets — 20 per cent, 1 i years ; television sets, musical mstruments, 
cameras, refrigerators, and washing, drying, cleaning and polishing 
machines — 33 J per cent, li years , other goods — 20 per cent, 
2 years. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. James Dillon, speaking at 
Clones (Co. Monaghan) on Feb. 5, called on Irish farmers to 
launch a five-year plan to expand agricultural output to a 
level which would enable them to export enough to overcome 
the country’s balance-of-pa^^ents difficulties. Their first 
objective, he said, must be to raise the number of cows and heifers 
to 2,000,000. — (Irish Tunes, Dubhn) (Prev. rep. 12137 A.) 

Note. The Irish Republic had a trade deficit in 1955 of £94,100,000, 
compared with one of £64,300,000 In 1954. Exports in 1955 totalled 
£110,000,000 (£116,000,000 in 1954), and imports amounted to 
£204,300,000 (£180,000,000). There was a deficit of £22,600,000 in 
trade ’with the United States (imports £26,000,000, exports 
£3‘i400,000), aud ohe of £24,400,000 with the United Kingdom 
(imports £104,600,000, exports £80,200,000). — (Irish Times) 


B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION.-- 
New Political Parties. - The Sebakwe By-Election. 

Two new political parties were formed in the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Federation in the early part of 1956, their objectives 
and the events leading up to their formation being summarized 
below ; 

The Commonwealth Party. This party was constituted on Jan. 9 
by supporters of Mr. Yan Eeden, the Independent member for Kafue 
(see 14492 B), who assumed the new party’s leadership. Earlier 
negotiations for co-operation between Mr. Van Eeden and the 
Confederate Party had been abandoned on Jan. 6. 

The Commonwealth Party’s policy was outlmed m a statement 
published on Feb. 6 as follows • (1) the partitionmg of the Federation 
into a White self-governing Bomimon and separate African pro- 
tectorates under the 3 omt trusteeship of the Dominion Government 
and the British Government ; (2) the acceptance of the Federal 
boundaries as at present constituted, without precluding the possi- 
bility of the African protectorates eventually secedmg should their 
peoples so desire after they had attamed self-government , (3) loyalty 
to the British Commonwealth and use of Enghsh as the sole official 
language. 

[It was pomted out in the Press that the party’s policy represented 
a compromise between Mr. Van Eeden’sorigmal proposal that territory 
on the eastern and western borders of the Federation should be handed 
hackto the Colonial Office to be admimstered as native territories, and 
the Confederate Party’s view that the Federation’s boundaries must 
remain unchanged.] 

The Dominion Party. This party, which was formed at Lusaka on 
Feb. 18 at a meetmg attended by delegates from both Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, combined all Opposition parties m the Federation 
except the Van Eeden-Comm onwealth group It mcluded, among 
others, the Confederate Party, the Rhodesia Party under Mr. R. O. 
Stockil (a member of the Southern Rhodesia Legislature, to which 
he was elected m 1953 for the Independent Rhodesia Party), and 
Mr. Jack Keller (an Independent Labour member of the Southern 
Rhodesia Legislature) 

A manifesto pubUshed on the same day repudiated " the principles 
of racial partnership propounded by the Federal Party ” ; stressed 
** the necessity for European control and pohtical leadership for the 
foreseeable future ” ; but recognized that this leadership depended 
primarily on the general acceptance and implementation of a just 
and practical Native pohey, based on prmciples of equality and 
common austioe.” It explamed that the party would support the 
system of separate voters’ rolls for Europeans and Natives, m order 
to give each community the opportumty to develop its own political 
capabilities, and pledged itself to work for early self-government for 
Northern Rhodesia, as well as for self- determination for the Federal 
State and its constituent territories. 

On March 16 Mr. Wmston Field, a Northern Rhodesian farmer, 
was elected interim leader of the party, and Mr. John Gaunt, a 
member of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, its mterim 
deputy -leader. Mr Gaimt, however, resigned from the party on 
March 19, explaining that he had decided that he could best serve 
the Interests of Northern Rhodesia by abstammg from party pohtics, 
whilst Mr. Keller resigned on March 22 owmg to dissatisfaction with 
the party’s pobey. 

A by-election took place on April 5 for the Sebakwe seat in 
the Federal Parliament, left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
J. R. Dendy Young, Q.C., following his appointment to the 
Southern Rhodesia Bench. It resulted in the return of Mr. R. 
Williamson (Doimmon Party), who received 805 votes against 
786 votes for Dr. M. Hirsch (Federal Party) and 603 for Mr. 
J. Decock (Commonwealth Party). 

(Federal Information Dept., Salisbury) (Prev. rep. X 4492 B.) 

C. BRAZIL. — Suppression of Attempted Revolt. - 
Senhor Adhemar de Barros convicted of Embezzlement. 

A small-scale revolt broke out in Brazil on Feb. 11 when 
Major Haroldo Coimbra Veloso and Captain Jos4 Chaves 
Lameirao stole a plane and flew from Rio de Janeiro to Jacare- 
Acanga, a landing strip in the Amazon jungle, where they set 
up a rebel headquarters as an expression of their opposition to 
President Kubitschek’s regime. The revolt received little 
popular support, however, and although the rebels subsequently 
claimed to have “ captured ” the town of Santar^m, the 
movement collapsed on Feb. 27 after the first clash with 
Government forces. On Feb. 29 Major Coimbra Veloso was 
captured and Captain Chaves Lameirao and another leader 
fled to Bolivia, where they were interned. An amnesty for all 
those accused of “ revolutionary activities ” since the previous 
November was proposed by President Kubitschek on March 1 , 

Senhor Adhemar de Barros, former Governor of the State 
of Sfio Paulo and an unsuccessful candidate in the recent 
presidential elections (see 14479 A), was found guilty on March 6 
of embezzling funds of the State of Sfio Paulo during his tenure 
of office ; he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
loss of CIVIC rights for five years. Senhor Adhemar de Barros 
subsequently jfled to Bolivia, where he was granted pohtical 
asylum. His supporters maintained that the charges against him 
were pohtical and insisted that he was innocent. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (14704 B.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNITED KINGDOM. — Visit 1 
to Hritain by Marshal Bulgamn and M. Kbmslicliev. - 
Anglo-Soviet Discussions on Disarmament, the Middle 
East, and Trade and Cultural Relations. 

Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, Prune Minister of the U.S.S.R., 
and M. Nikita Khriishchev, first secretary of the Soviet Com- 
mumst Party, paid an official 'visit to Britam from April 18-27, 
the invitation having been extended by Sir Anthony Eden 
durmg the “ summit ” conference at Geneva m 1955 (see 
14369 A). In addition to attending numerous official functions 
and visitmg Oxford, Birmingham, and Edinburgh, the Soviet 
leaders had important political and economic discussions with 
Sir Anthony Eden and other British Mmisters at 10, Downing 
Street, and at Chequers, as announced m a communique 
issued at the conclusion of the visit. 

The Soviet party of 44, in addition to Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev, included M. Mikhailov (Alinister of Culture), M. 
Gromyko (First Deputy Alimster of Foreign Affairs), M. Bedkin 
(First Deputy Minister for the Shipbuilding Industry), M K-omykin 
(Deputy Minister for Internal Trade), M. Kurchatov (one of the 
leading Russian atomic physicists), M. Tupolev (the leading Russian 
aircraft designer), and a personal bodyguard of 15 men headed by 
Major-General Zakharov, who was one of those responsible for the 
security arrangements at the Geneva summit ” conference. A 
number of Russian journalists also travelled with the party, whilst 
M. Khrushchev was accompanied by his son, a 22-year-old electro- | 
technical student 

Prior to the arrival of the So'Tiet leaders, the security arrangements 
for their forthcommg visit had been discussed and agreed upon by 
Commander Burt (head of the Special Branch at Scotland Yard) 
and Colonel- General Serov (head of the Soviet State Security organiza- 
tion), who had arrived m London for this purpose on March 22 
General Serov left a few days later after expressing full satisfaction 
with the arrangements made by Scotland Yard ; he did not return 
with the party accompanying Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev. 

Before Marshal Bulganm and M. Khrushchev left Moscow, 
the Tass Agency issued a statement on April 8 declaring that the 
Soviet leaders “ attach great significance to their forthcommg 
talks with the British Government,” but at the same time 
expressing regret that the programme would make it impossible 
for them to “ meet ordinary people working m factories and 
other enterprises.” 

The statement expressed disappointment that the programme had 
not included visits to “ factories and institutions m Scotland and 
Wales,” such as had originally been agreed with the British authorities, 
and also that the Soviet leaders would be unable to accept mvitatioiis 
extended to them by “ hospitable British citizens ” because they 
would not have sufficient time to do so. It added : “ The final 

programme handed over by the Foreign Office had included a visit 
to a Birmingham factory, but for some reason or other this has been 
omitted. . . . Apparently there are still some forces m Britain who do 
not wish to permit contact between the Soviet leaders and the 
British people/' 

[The Tass statement was issued on the day after M Malenkov's 
return from his visit to Britain (see 14830 A) M. Malenkov, both in 
his press conference m London and after his return to Moscow, had 
spoken enthusiastically of the personal contacts he had had ■with 
ordinary people in Britam.] 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the foUowmg 
day denying the allegation that “ some forces in Britain ” 
did not wish the Soviet leaders to make contact with the 
British people. After recalling that the original invitation to 
Marshal Bulganin and M, Khrushchev had been issued at the 
time of the Geneva “ summit ” conference, it went on : 

“ In September [1956] a first draft programme was submitted to 
and agreed by the Soviet authorities. Then came the second Geneva 
conference [i.e the Conference of Foreign Ministers], which revealed 
substantial differences and left many questions unresolved. Therefore 
a su^^estion was made on Feb. 18 — ^to which the Soviet authorities 
agreed on Feb. 20 — ^that much more time should be given m the 
programme to serious governmental discussions. The need for more 
time for discussion was warmly welcomed in principle by the Russians. 

** A new programme was drawn up 'with this in mind. It was 
designed to provide the maximum physically possible in the way of 
visits and in the way of meeting as wide a cross-section of the public 
as could be combined with the need for serious discussions Visits 
have been arranged to the British Industries Fair [Birnnngham], to 
Calder HaU [the new atomic energy station in Cumberland], and 
to Harwell, which should pro-vlde plenty of opportunities for seeing 
Industry and its products. Only one item m the programme as 
suggested by us has been the subject of a Russian reservation, and 
that is whether they should or should not hold a press conference. 

“ It is quite untrue that the British Government want to prevent 
wider contact between our visitors and the British people. In the 
course of their travels through the country they wiU have plenty of 
opportunity, of which they will doubtless avail themselves, of seeing 
the British people and their way of life.” 


[It was officially stated during the So-riet leaders’ visit that the 
leiigth of the pohticM discUs^ns, and the strain upon Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev as a j^esult of their many engagements, 
had not permitted them to visit ^'l^alder HaU as originally planned. 
For similar reasons thdy were unable tcryisit the Austin Motor Works 
at Birmingham — the faetqry referred to*' in the Tass statement — as 
they were only a few hours ifi the cife and had to fulfil many engage- 
ments Marshal Bulganm ahd M. Elir'ashchev did, however, a^ee 
to hold a press conference M London at the end of their visit — 
see below ] 

The Soviet Leaders’ Visit. 

M arsh a] Bulganin and M. Khrushchev travelled to Britain 
in the 12,800-ton Soviet cruiser Ordjamkidze, "which left Baltisk, 
near Kaliningrad (formerly Konigsberg), on April 15 and 
arrived at Portsmouth on April 18. After being welcomed by 
Lord Cileennm (First Lord of the Admiralty), Lord Readmg 
(iVlmister of State, Foreign Office), and Admiral Sir George 
Creasy (C.-in-C., Portsmouth) they travelled by train to 
London, "where they were greeted at Victoria Station by 
Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary. 
Durmg their first day in London — ^wffiere they stayed at 
Clandge’s Hotel throughout their 10-day visit — the Soviet 
leaders made a rapid sight-seeing tour, visitmg Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, and the 
Royal Festival Hah. 

Discussions between the British and Soviet leaders began 
at 10, Dowmng Street, durmg the afternoon of April 19. It 
was announced that it had been agreed that both the sub- 
stance and the progress of the talks, which are m the nature 
of contmmng informal discussions rather than of a conference 
with a pre-arranged agenda, should be secret,” and that 
“ nothing would be di-vulged except by means of agreed 
commumques.” As a result, only brief statements were issued 
from time to time mentioning the principal subjects discussed 
— e.g. disarmament, the Middle East, and Anglo-So\iet 
economic and cultural relations — ^until the pubhcation of the 
final commumqu^ (see below) on April 26. 

During the morning of April 19 Marshal Bulganm and M Khnishehev 
laid a wreath on the Cenotaph bearing the inscription : “ From the 
Government and peoples of the Soviet Union, to the eternal memory 
of the gallant warriors of Great Britain who, together with the gaUant 
warriors of our country, gave then hves during the First and Second 
World Wars m the common struggle for peace and the security of 
nations.” 

Sir Anthony Eden and other British Ministers, as well as Mr, 
Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition), were present at a lunch at the 
So-viet Embassy at which informal speeches were made by Sir 
Anthony, Marshal Bulgamn, and M Khrushchev. The unnisterial 
discussions during the afternoon were attended, on the British side, 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Macmillan, and Sir WiUiam Hayter (H.M. 
Ambassador in Moscow) in addition to the Prime Minister, and on 
the Russian side by M. Gromyko, M. Mikhailov, M. Kumykin, and 
M. Malik (Ambassador in London), m addition to Marshal Bulganm 
and M. Khrushchev. Durmg the evening a dinner was given for the 
So-suet leaders at 10, Downing Street, which was attended by Sir 
Winston OhurchiU, Mr. Gaitskell, Lord Attlee, Mr Herbert Morrison, 
Service chiefs, the president of the Federation of British Industries 
and the chairman of the Trades Union Congress- 

After further discussions at Downing Street during the 
mommg of April 20, Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchev 
attended a luncheon at the Mansion House given in their 
honour by the Lord Mayor of London. The mimsterial meetings 
were resumed m the afternoon, after which the Soviet leaders 
went by boat from Westminster to Green-meh, where a dinner 
was given for them by the Admiralty m the Pamted HaU of 
the Royal Naval College. 

After visitmg the Atomic Energy Establishment at HarweU 
durmg the mommg of April 21, the Soviet leaders paid a short 
visit to Oxford, where they were greeted by the Mayor of the 
city and the Vice-ChanceUor of the University, saw Magdalen 
College and New College, and were given a boisterous reception 
by several thousand undergraduates. In the afternoon they 
motored to Chequers for further discussions "with Sir Anthony 
Eden, m which Mr. R. A. Butler and Mr. Sel'wyn Lloyd took 
part on the British side and M. Gromyko and M. Mahk on the 
Russian side. 

' After further discussions at Chequers (where they had stayed 
overnight) on April 22, Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchev 
motored m the afternoon to Wmdsor, where they were received 
m audience by H.M- the Queen. The Soviet leaders, who were at 
Windsor for over an hour, presented an address to the Queen 
from President Voroshilov, and also presented gifts to all the 
Royal family — a sable fur wrap for the Queen, a horse for the 
Duke of Edinburgh, a pony for Prince Charles, and a small 
bear cub (“ Nikki,” subsequently cared for at the London Zoo) 
to Princess Anne. In the evenmg the So'viet leaders attended 
a reception given in their honour by the London County 
Council at County Hall. 
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On April 23 Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev flew from 
London to Birmingham, where they attended a civic reception 
given hy the Lord Mayor and paid a short visit to the British 
Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich. M. Khrushchev spoke at 
a lunch given by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
some extracts from his speech — ^which attracted considerable 
attention— being given below . 

. We have come to your country with the very test mtentiona. 
And* we are very pleased at the hospitahty being shown us by the 
British Government and people. No-one able to read the expressions 
of the people, the look on their faces, could fail to note that the 
ordinary people of Britain are pleased that we have come. I don’t 
want to exaggerate the importance of Bulganin and myself. But we 
represent a great and most interestmg country. You may like us 
or you may not like us, but that won’t stop the Soviet Umon from 
existing, 

“ Representatives of the Press may say in this connexion : ‘ Do 
you mean to assert that the British people are pleased at your visit 
- — ^have you not heard some shouts of disapproval in the crowds ? * 
Yes, I have heard them. I myself saw two posters on which were 
inscribed m Russian unfriendly words towards the Soviet Umon, 

I even saw someone m the crowd shake his fist at us. . . . What can 
we say about this 3 There is a Russian saying : ‘ It is a small fiock 
that has no black sheep.* Not all the children of any father are 
necessarily clever. And it is guite possible that these black sheep are 
not even of your own family. [An apparent reference to the hostihty 
displayed to the visit of the Soviet leaders by Polish and other 
Eastern European exiles m Britain — see below.] 

I would like to remind those who shake their fists at us that 
this method has already been tried. This is not a reproach, but I 
wish to be perfectly frank. After the October Revolution there were 
many who came at us brandishing their fists — ^in the north the 
British, in the east the Americans and the Japanese, in Odessa the 
French, and in the Ukraine the Germans. Bnt the Russian people, 
defendhig their country, threw the interventionists out Hitler also 
tried to use his fists against us, but you know the outcome of that. 
So, you see, the fist method won’t do. 

Isn’t it time we became more sensible and stopped shaking fists ? 
It requires less intelligence for a fist-fight than for estabhshmg good 
relations between peoples. We have not come to sow discord and 
suspicion, bnt with good intentions We have come on a friendly 
visit at the invitation of Sir Anthony Eden. We are conducting 
talks with British Government leaders. The tone of the talks is one 
of tcankness, friendlmess, and mutual understanding, though we 
may be blunt now and then We are profoundly convinced that our 
taXks 'Will produce good results Perhaps we may not reach complete 
agreement at once. But I think we will get rid of many obstacles 
and lay good foundations for relations which will grow into friendship 
between our peoples, . . , 

“ A major factor m tbe development of good relations is commerce. 
We want to develop trade relations between the So'vlet Union and 
Britam, and also 'with other countries. We are told that we are 
already trading now. But allow me to ask — on what basis is this 
trade being conducted 3 Let -us take one example. If you only buy 
crab from us, and only sell ua herring — that would hardly be real 
trade. True, our crab is good, and your herring is not so had either. 
But judge for yourselves — ^is that real trade 3 Many more such 
instances could be cited. That is the sort of trade offered us under 
the policy of discrimination. But discrimmation against the U-S.S R. 
cannot fail to wound the pride and digmty of our country, and we 
react accordingly. Naturally, such trade cannot be of any help m 
establishing good relations between countries. It is hard to speak 
seriously of disarmament -without the removal of trade discrimma- 
tions. . . . Without this, it will be impossible to achieve success in 
solving the problem of disaimament. 

** Some politicians say — * What if war should break out, isn’t it 
dangerous to trade in strategic goods 3 ’ But wbat are stiategic 
goods 3 The answer depends on your pomt of view. Butter can be 
regarded as strategic goods. In our opinion it is time such an approach 
was renounced, and real trade developed. It is necessary to seU 
whatever there is a demand for. All right, if you wish, don’t sell us 
guns, aircraft, ships, particularly as at the present rate of technological 
development they rapidly become obsolete. What was fine yesterday 
becomes out of date tomorrow. We all know that. 

Take aircraft development You are mistaken if you tbmk the 
Soviet Umon lags behind you in aircraft construction. Today we 
were shown the latest four-engmed passenger plane. It was a fine 
plane. We were told it could carry 90 persona. Our well-knovm 
aircraft designer, Academician Tupolev, is working on a plane that 
will seat 170 persons. This will also be a four-engmed plane. We 
came to Birmingham from London m a four-engined plane seating 
47 persons. This also was a fine plane with a speed of 500 kilometres 
[an hour]. The Soviet TU-104 jet-engined passenger plane is twin- 
engined, seats 50, and has a speed of 800 kilometres [an hour]. 

“ Nor is there any gro-und for believing that we lag behind in the 
development of other forms of technology. It is a fact that the 
Soviet Union was the first to explode a hydrogen homh from m 
aeroplane, whereas in the United States, acoordmg to available 
information, only a hydrogen bomb installation was exploded, and 
now they are prepari^ for fresh tests of thermo-nuclear weapons. 
Nor do I we are behindhand in the development of guided 

nfissiles. 

** Why do I mention this 3 Not in order to intimidate anyone. 
We have called and continue to call for the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons. We have made 


constructive proposals on this problem. If I speak of this, it is only 
to pomt out that no restrictions on trade have been able to hold 
hack technological development m the So'viet Umon. . . 

“ W© know of the efficiency of British mdustry. Your machine-tool 
mdustry, for instance, is well developed. Our co'ontry coxiid buy 
machine-tools from you That would be beneficial both to you and 
to us. Instead of spendmg cur efforts on producing some of the 
machme-tools we need, we could buy them from you and place good 
oiders with you. But smee you won’t sell them to us, we have to 
organize their production ourselves- Of course, this entails additional 
expenditure, but m tbe long run we build the machme-tools we need 
and you lose valuable orders 

“ Our peoples have more than once fought on the same side against 
a common enemy — agamst Napoleon, m the First World War, and 
m the Second World War. But in the past it has repeatedly come 
about that, after the end of these wars, relations began to deteriorate. 
Our opponents took advantage of this, rearmed, and once again 
unleashed war. We must display great wisdom and prevent the 
unleashing of a new war We are firm in our desire to strengthen 
friendly relations between the Soviet Union and Britain ” 

Marshal Bulganin and M. Klimshchev, accompanied by 
M. Tupolev, flew- from Birmingham to the R.A.F. station at 
Marham (Norfolk), where they witnessed an aerial display 
by the latest types of British military aircraft, including 
Canberra and Valiant bombers and Hawker Huntei fighters. 
After the display they mvited the Secretary of State for Air 
(Mr. Nigel Birch) and the Vice-Chief of Air Staff (Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman) to -visit the U.S.S.R. 

In the evenmg the Soviet leaders returned to London, where 
they were the guests of the Labour Party Executive at a 
dinner given at the House of Commons. At this dinner, w'hich 
was attended by some 40 Labour M.P.s, some unpleasantness 
arose after a speech by M. Edirushchev (the text of which 
w^as not published) and after he had i ejected a request by 
Mr. GaitskeU that the Soviet leaders should use their influence 
to secure the release of Social Democrats imprisoned m the 
U.S.S.R. and other East European coimtries. It was stated 
m the Press that sharp altercations had occurred between M. 
Klnushchev and Mr. George Brown (M.P. for Helper), who, 
it was stated, had made a number of mterjections durmg M. 
Khrushchev’s speech. It \vas also reported that M. Klimshchev 
had declmed to accept a list of imprisoned Social Democrats, 
presenxed by Mr. Gaitskell, on the ground that no such persons 
were imprisoned in the U.S.S.R., and that the position in the 
“ people’s democracies ” concerned those countries only. 

After renewed mimsterial discussions at 10, Downmg Street, 
during the morning of April 24, the So'viet leaders spent the 
afternoon at the Houses of Parliament, where they lunched 
with the Speaker of the House of Commons and subsequently 
listened to question time in the House of Commons and to a 
debate m the House of Lords. In the evenmg they were present 
at a reception given by M. Malili, the Soviet Ambassador, at 
Claridge’s, the 1,000 guests including Sir Anthony and Lady 
Eden and Mr. Harold Stassen (special adviser to President 
Eisenhower on disarmament questions) who was then m London. 
Mr. Stassen and M. Klimshchev had a personal discussion 
durmg the evenmg. 

During tbeir visit to tho House of Commons, where they sat in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, the proceedings were interpreted 
for the Soviet leaders by Captain H. B. Kerby (Conservative M.P. 
for Ar-undel and Shoreham), who speaks Russian fluently. Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev heard Labour members ask the Prime 
Minister to make a statement on his discussions with them, to which 
Sir Anthony rephed that full details would be issued In tbe com- 
mimiqu6 to be published after the talks had ended- Later the So-viet 
leaders had tea with the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Kilmuir), attended 
a reception given in their honour in the Royal Gallery of the Ho-use 
of Lords, and listened to a part of the debate in the House of Lords 
on the Clean Air Bill. 

The Anglo-Soviet discussions ended on April 25 after two 
long meetmgs at 10, Downing Street, durmg the moramg and 
afternoon. It was announced that the official communique 
would be issued after the Soviet leaders’ return from their visit 
to Edinburgh on the foUowmg day (see below). In the evenmg 
of April 25 Marshal Bulganm, M. Khrushchev, and Sir Anthony 
Eden ■visited the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, to see 
the Sadlers Wells Ballet. 

The Soviet leaders began the last full day of their visit 
(April 26) by laymg a wreath on the grave of Karl Marx at 
Highgate Cemetery, On returning to their hotel they had a 
farewell meeting with Mr. Gaitskell, who was accompanied by 
Mr. James Griffiths (deputy leader of the Labour Party), 
Mr, E. G. Gooch (chairman of the party), and Mr. Morgan 
PhiUips (the party secretary). A statement issued from Trans- 
port House (the Labour Party’s headquarters) said that the 
meeting had lasted over an hour, that it had “ helped to remove 
some of the misunderstandings,” and that it had “ ended in a 
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very friendly manner.” Mr. Gaitskell said that his fareweh 
meeting with the So\iet leaders had been cordial and friendly,” 
though no progress had been made on the question of Social 
Democrats imprisoned in Iron Curtam ” countries. 

Later m the day Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchev 
flew to Edmburgh, where they were "welcomed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, jMt. James Stuart, and the Lord Provost, 
Sir John Banks. In the course of a five-hour sight-seemg tour 
they visited Holyroodhouse, Edmburgh Castle (where they 
attended a banquet given m their honour), the Scottish 
National War Memorial, the City Cliambers, and the Forth 
Bridge, returning the same evenmg to London by air. 

Commimique on Angio-Soviet Discussions. 

The final communique on the discussions between the 
British and Soviet leaders, signed by Sir Anthony Eden and 
Marshal Bulgamn, was issued in the evenmg of April 26. It 
was worded as follows (cross-headings mserted) : 

‘‘ From April 18 to 27 Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev visited 
the United Kingdom at the mvitation of H M. Government Uurn^ 
their stay they held a senes of conversations with the Prime Minister, 
Sir Anthony Eden, the Lord Privy Seal, Mr B. A. Butler, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and other members of H.M. Govern- 
ment on Anglo-Soviet relations, as well as on the mtemational 
situation as a whole. These talks have been conducted on both sides 
in a spirit of candour and realism. They have ranged over most 
international questions of current concern, and there has been a full 
and useful exchange of views 

Relaxation of International Tension. ‘‘The representatives of the 
Soviet Umon and the United Kmgdom recognized that the strengthen- 
ing of Anglo-Soviet relations m pohtical, trade, scientific, cultural, 
and other fields would he m the interests of the peoples of both 
countries. They were also convmced that this would help to 
consohdate general peace and security. 

“ They expressed the determmation of their Governments to 
work for a further relaxation of international tension. Having in 
view the present situation, where there is not the necessary confidence 
between countries, they expressed their determination to "take aU 
possible measures to facihtate the strengthemng of mutual confidence 
and the improvement of relations between States They recognize 
that one of the important factors m strengfchemng international 
confidence consists In personal contacts between leading statesmen, 
which have produced positive results. 

The two countries, in their relations with each other and also in 
their relations with other countries, will be guided by the prmciples 
of the United Nations. They are convmced that the basis of friendly 
co-operation and peaceful co-existenoe of all countries, irrespective 
of their social systems, is respect for national independence and 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, and non-iaterference in the Internal 
affairs of others. They will do their utmost to put an end to the 
armaments race iu all parts of the world, and thus to free the peoples 
of the world from the threat of a new war. 

“ The representatives of both countries attached particular 
importance to mamtaJning security in Europe, being convinced that 
peace and security m Europe are of determining Importanoe in 
preserving the peace of the world. But an imderstandhig on the 
means to achieve that end was not reached. 

“ As regards other unsettled mtemational problems, including 
those of Europe and Asia, on which an exchange of views has "fcaken 
place, both parties will simve to promote a solution in the mterests 
of consolidating general peace. 

“ The representatives of the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom 
have come to the following conclusions with regard to certam 
ladividual problems which have been under consideration : 

The Middle East. “ The Umted Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
have the firm intention to do everything la their power to facilitate 
the maintenance of peace and security m the Near and Middle Bast. 
For this purpose they will give the necessary support "to the United 
Nations in its endeavour to strengthen peace in the region of Palestine 
and to carry out the appropriate decisions of the Security Council. 

The Governments of the two countries consider that effective 
measures should be undertaken in the immediate future to this end 
in accordance with the national aspirations of the peoples concerned, 
with the necessity of ensuring their independence and in full con- 
formity with the principles of the U.N. Charter 

“ The Governments of the two countries call on the States concerned 
to take measures to prevent the increase of tension m the area of 
the demarcation line established in accordance with the relevant 
armistice agreement between Israel and the Arab States, 

They will also support the United Nations In an initiative to 
secure a peaceful settlement on a mutually acceptable basis of the 
dispute between the Arab States and Israel, 

“ They recognize the importanoe of the problem of the refugees, 
and accordingly "will support U.N. action directed towards the 
alleviation of their hardships. 

“ The Governments of the two countries express the strong hope 
that other States will also do everything possible to help the U.N. 
in bringing about a peaceful solution of the dispute between the 
Arab States and Israel, and thus to strengthen peace and security 
in the Near and Middle East, 


Disarmament. “ In the course of the exchange of views the dis- 
armament problem was discussed. The representatives of the two 
countries re'vlewed the position reached in the discussions in the 
U.N. and the proposals made by the Powers concerned. It was 
agreed that a solution of tMs problem would be of the utmost 
significance for the mamtenance of universal peace. 

“ The Governments of the Soviet Umon and the Umted Kmgdom 
attach great importance to concluding an appropriate mtemational 
agreement on this problem. Such an agreement would help to reduce 
mtemational tension, to mcrease confidence between States, and to 
reheve the burden of military expenditures. 

“ The two Governments agreed on the paramount importance of 
saving humanity from the threat of nuclear warfare. Their common 
obaective remains the ultimate prohibition of nuclear weapons and the 
devotion of nuclear energy exclusively to peaceful uses, and they 
wfil continue their efforts to achieve this aim. 

“ The Governments of the Soviet Umon and the United K i n gdom 
recognize the necessity of reaching an agreement to start without 
delay upon practical measures for a substantial reduction under 
appropriate mtemational control of the armed forces of States (with 
correspondmg reduction m their armaments), beginning with 
reductions by the five great Powers 

“ The Governments of the two countries will contmue their efforts 
to promo'te the necessary understanding on this question between the 
States concerned m the U N. and the Disarmament Sub-Committee. 

Anglo-Soviet Trade. “ Questions were also considered relating to 
a further development of trade between the U.S S R and the United 
Kmgdom. The representatives of the two countries agreed that the 
development of trade between the U S S.R. and the U.K. could 
make an important contribution to closer relations between the two 
countries. This "would serve to promote a more rational use of 
production possibihties m each of them, and would stimulate trade 
between East and West. 

“ In the course of the discussions the Soviet representatives stated 
that the Soviet Government were willing to extend trade with the 
U.K. considerably. The British representatives also stated their 
desire to see an extension of this trade The Soviet representatives 
stated that the Soviet Umon could m the commg five years (between 
1956-60), if there were no trade restrictions or discrimination, mcrease 
purchases m the U.K. to as much as nme to 11 billion roubles, i.e. 
£800,000,000 to £1,000,000,000, mcludmg the placing of orders for 
Tario"us equipment and ships for some fo'or to five billion roubles, 
and the purchase of a wide range of industrial goods and raw materials 
for five to SIX biUion roubles. A comprehensive list of machinery, 
equipment, and ships which could be ordered by the Soviet organiza- 
tions from the United Kingdom was handed to the U.K. 
representatives. 

“ The U.K. representatives pomted out that part of this list was 
covered by existing strategic controls. Nevertheless, a substantial 
part of the goods and raw materials on the list was tree of restriction, 
and accordingly there was scope for an mcrease of trad© The Soviet 
representatives pomted out that the increase en"visaged in Soviet 
orders in the U.K. for machmery, equipment, and ships, as well as 
the increase in purchases of raw materials and industrial goods, 
would make it necessary for them to mcrease their eammgs of sterling 
by a correspondmg development m their exports, and the U.K. 
representatives pomted out that the U K market was open to a wide 
range of Soviet exports. 

“ The representatives of the two Governments agreed, in the light 
of the foregoing considerations, that the above-mentioned list should 
be studied further on the British side with the help of Soviet technical 
experts. They also agreed to study further the matter of exchanging 
consumer goods and facihtating contact between buyers and sellers,’* 

Joint Declaration on Cultural Contacts. 

Appended to the communique was a “ Joint Declaration on 
the Further Development of Contacts between the Umted 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R-”, worded as follows . 

“ The Heads of Government of the Umted Kingdom and the 
U.S.S R have agreed upon the following : 

(1) They have noted -with satisfaction that certain results have 
been achieved m the relations between the two countries in respect 
of cultural, scientific, and technical contacts. There have been 
governmental, municipal, scientific, and cultural visits from each 
side, as weH as -visits by theatre companies, musicians, and sports 
teams. 

(2) They consider it desirable that the Governments of the two 
countries should accord to the citizens of each coimtry every assis-bance 
in acquamtmg themselves with the experience and achievements 
of the other in the fields of literature, painting and sculpture, the 
theatre, music, the cinema, broadcasting and tele^vision, as well as of 
science, technology, education, and public health 

(3) They favour the Increase of ah types of exchanges between 
artistic, teohmcal, scientific, and sportmg organizations on a reciprocal 
basis, drawing on the best which each country has to offer, and the 
exchange of suitably qualified students to study at the umversities 
in each country. 

(4) They wish to encourage the exchange oS. information between 
academic, professional, and scientific bodies in the U.K. and the 
Soviet Union, and to mcrease the exchange between the two countries 
of publications in the fields of science, tecbnologry, and culture. 

(5) They look forward to an increase in individual and group visits 
of Soviet citizens to the U.K. and of U.K. citizens to the Soviet Union. 
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Both. Governments will afford, all possible assistance in giving effect 
to these measures, in particular by creating more favourable economic 
conditions [implying a more favourable sterling-rouble exchange rate, 
as had been proposed by the TJ,K. delegation at the Geneva 
conferences]. 

(6) With a view to improving the mutual understanding which it 
IS the obieet of these exchanges to promote, they agree to provide 
every opportunity to the peoples of the Umted Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union to learn about each other’s opinions and ways of life. 
To that end they will take practical steps directed towards ensurmg 
a freer exchange of information by the spoken and the written word 

Soviet Leaders’ Press Conference in London. 
Before leaving London on the morning of April 27, Marshal 
Bulganm and M. Khrushchev held a press conference at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, winch was attended by some 450 
British and foreign journalists. After readmg a lengthy 
statement — mainly a paraphrase of the commnmqu^, and 
dealmg prmeipally with disarmament, the Middle East, and 
Anglo-Russian trade — ^Marshal Bulganin announced that Sir 
Anthony Eden had accepted an invitation to visit the Soviet 
Union, the date of which, however, had not yet heen fixed 
owmg to the Prime Minister’s other engagements. 

After thanking Sir Anthony Eden and the British Government and 
people, Marshal Bulganin said that he and M. Khrushchev were 
** leaving this remarkable country filled with friendly feelings towards 
the British people and their Government, who have shown great 
hospitahty to us.” Continuing, he said that it was no secret ” 
that there had been “ sharp moments ” during the Anglo-Soviet 
discussions, which had encountered at times certain under-water 
rocks.” This, he added, was not surpnsmg — ^if only because Britain 
was a member of the Atlantic Pact, for which the Soviet XJmon 
cherishes no love,” whilst the U S.S.B was a signatory to the 
Warsaw Treaty. 

Turning to ” the most important problem of today,” Marshal 
Bulganm said that it had to be recognized that the subject of dis- 
armament was “ in a bad way.” Beferring to the contmuing deadlock 
in the U N. Disarmament Sub-committee, he declared %nter alia • 
'' On a number of questions we have accepted the proposals previously 
made by the Western Powers — ^for instance, on the level of armed 
forces of the five Powers But now we have to defend these proposals 
against the representatives of those very same Powers As soon as 
we expressed agreement with their proposals, they hastened to 
xenouace them Perhaps you know what is the matter here It is 
a mystery to us. . . .” Nevertheless, in spite of existmg differences, 
the Soviet Government hoped that the great Powers would “ find it 
possible to take some practical steps forward in the matter of ending 
the arms drive,” and also to aboHah atomic weapons and save 
mankind from the threat of nuclear warfare — an objective on which 
both sides were in agreement. 

As regards the Middle East situation, Marshal Bulganin said : ** In 
the Soviet Government's view, the mam source of friction in the 
Middle East, the reason for the deterioration of relations between the 
Arab States and Israel — as well as between other countries — ^is the 
creation of military groupmgs such as the Baghdad Pact. The 
British side does not share our views on this question. Wo in turn 
could not recognize as correct the British view on this question. As 
you see, here we take different stands. At the same time both sides 
have expressed the firm mtention to do everything m their power to 
facilitate the maintenance of peace and security in the Middle Bast, 
and to give the necessary support to the XJ.N. in its endeavour to 
strengthen peace in the region of Palestine. We have also reached 
agreement that effective measures should be taken in the immediate 
future to this end. ... In particular, both sides will support the U.N. 
in an initiative to secure a peaceful settlement, on a mutually accept- 
able basis, of the dispute between the Arab States and Israel.” The 
agreement reached on this question, he added, ” opens up no small 
possibilities for the two countries to give an example of joint work 
for the cause of peace in such an important area.” 

With regard to Anglo -Russian trade. Marshal Bulganm said that 
the U.S.S.B desired greater trade exchanges with Britain, ”not 
because we cannot get along without British goods, but because it 
would be more advantageous lor us to buy certain goods in Britain 
than to make them in our own country.” After stressing the value 
of greater trade exchanges to both countries, and emphasizing the 
XJ.S S R.’s opposition to “ any discrinunatory restrictions in inter- 
national trade — a product of the cold war,” he said that he under- 
stood “ the delicacy of Britain’s position m this respect,” but 
expressed his oonviotion that the British, a practical and business- 
like people,” would sooner or later find a way to “ a more sober 
trade policy.” In conclusion, Marshal Bulganin stressed the 
desirability of closer cultural contacts between the two countries, 
and of increased tourist traffic. 

After Marshal Bulganin had read his statement, both he and 
M. Khrushchev replied to a number of questions by journalists. 

M. Khrushchev was asked, how he reconciled Ms desire for increased 
Russian trade with Britain, expressed in his Btaningham speech, 
with statements that the IJ.S.S.R. did not Intend to drive a wedge 
between Britain and her allies. He replied : ” So far from driving 
in wedges, we should like to puU them out. But on this matter of 
trade I think that a wedge between the XT.K and the U S.A, already 
exists. That wedge has not been driven tu by us but by the XJ.S, A., 
because Britain, lor her part, is Interested in free trade to develop 
her commercial ties,” 


Marshal Bulgraniu, in reply to a question, suggested that Britain 
might help the U.S.S.B to establish good relations with the United 
States, He declared in this connexion : “ We are trying to achieve 
friendly relations with Britam, but not at the cost of worsening her 
relations with other States friendly to her. Our relations with the 
United States are far from sufficiently normal, which we regrret, and 
for our part we will do everything to improve them.” 

Asked whether the Soviet leaders would influence other Govern- 
ments to reduce arms shipments to the Middle East, M. Khrushchev 
replied : “ That is a very dehcate question, but we do not wish to 
by-pass it. Our country does not ship arms to anybody, and we 
would like it if there were no shipments at all, but such shipments 
are taking place. I think we would answer wrongly if we said we 
would not sell arms to States that urged ns to do so. The reason for 
that IS that shipments are bemg made by other countries. If it were 
possible to agree, through the U.N. or otherwise, that this should 
not take place, we would welcome it and be prepared to take part 
in such an undertaktng, which would help to bring about peaceful 
conditions m troubled areas of the world.” 

Asked, finally, whether he and Marshal Bulganm considered their 
visit to Bntam to have been worth while, M. Khrushchev said : ‘‘We 
believe we have achieved a great deal and that our visit was very 
worthwhile. The mam thing we have achieved is greater confidence 
between the Soviet Umon and Britain. , . . Neither the British people 
nor the British Government want a war.” 

After their press conference. Marshal Bulganm and M. 
Khrushchev travelled by train to Portsmouth, where they 
embarked on the Ordjomktdze for their return voyage. They 
were seen off at Victoria by Sir Anthony Eden, with whom the 
Soviet leaders exchanged gifts, and at Portsmouth by Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s Broadcast on the Bulganin - 
Khrushchev Visit. 

The following radio and television broadcast on the visit 
of the Soviet leaders to Britain, and on the Anglo-Soviet 
discussions, was made the same evenmg (April 27) by Sir 
Anthony Eden : 

bave been anxious to give you some account at> the earliest 
opportunity of our discussions with our Russian guests. Inevitably 
we bave bad to keep a cloak of secrecy over the talks while they were 
actually gomg on Now I can tell you about them. They were 
certainly wortbwMle. Some people bad doubts about the wisdom 
of invitmg the Soviet leaders to this country for discussions. This 
is not surprising m view of the history of Anglo-Soviet relations 
since the war. It is true that, last summer, we bad the ‘ meeting 
at the summit,’ at Geneva, which showed some improvement, but 
since then the great Powers bave been deadlocked once again. All 
the same, I felt sure it was right to have this meeting. To give up 
the hope of ever meetmg those with whom we have disagreement 
would, indeed, be a counsel of despair, and on the whole I thought 
it was very suitable that our discussions should take place m London 
this time, 

” Now our talks are over and our guests are on their way home. 
They have lasted more than a week and have been strenuous. . . . 
There was some plain speaking. That was inevitable, and I think 
it was helpful because both of us were pursuing serious purposes 
in our talks. We did not expect, neither did you, that in a few days 
we could, solve the great differences that divide the world. On some 
of them we made no progress. We did not agree about the German 
problem, for instance, because we m Britam think there should he 
free elections in Germany and that she should decide her own future 
that way. We have neither of us changed our point of view abont 
that or about some other important thmgs. On the other hand, 
there are a number of issues on which we have found an encouraging 
measure of agreement — greater, I admit, than I expected when 
we began. 

” We both want to try, for instance, to bring about a settlement 
of the conflict between Israel and her Arab neighbours ... on terms 
acceptable to both sides. ... We declared ourselves ready to hack 
any U.N. initiative to bring about a permanent peace. Meanwhile, 
we jom in asking both sides to respect the existing armistice. 

Then there is this tangled question of disarmament. The more 
apprehensive nations are, the less willing they are to disarm, and 
yet, if you can get a measure of agreement, yon may thereby create 
more confidence between the nations. . . . We tried to find some 
means, by controls ox one means or another, to . . reduce tMs 
heavy burden of armaments. Probably this is the most difficult 
international question of aU. I hope the exchanges we had will help 
the U.N. Snb -committee which is sitting in London, and on which 
is represented not only Britain and Russia but other countries. I 
hope that what we argued out together may he of some help to them 
to make progress. 

Then there is the question of trade. Important not only for itself 
but because a freer flow of trade can help towards understanding 
between countries. The more they know each other, the better it 
will be. And the more interlocked their commerce, the stronger the 
influence for peace. As many of yon will remember, as long ago as 
1949 there bave been restrictions on the supply of certain strategic 
materials to Russia. They have been reduced in recent years, but 
they still exist. The free nations of the West were parties to the 
agreement whlob enforced them and they still are, so there can he 
no question of altering them by ourselves alone. We explained tbis 
to the Russians. 
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“ W© also explamed tiiat m our viow there was scope for con- 
siderable improvement m trade between ns ontside these controls 
altogether, and I am confident that this is so. And now the Russians 
have brought ns not only a figure of £200,000,000 a year to which 
they want to build up their purchases from us, but an actual shopping 
list. We are going through this carefully and we think that about 
two-thirds IS not affected by restrictions at all It may be that the 
percentage will turn out to be even higher So there really is a big 
scope for mcreased trade between Soviet Russia and ourselves. Last 
year we exported to her about £23 miHions’ worth of goods — ^very 
much higher than m previous years. 

“ We are gomg through this hst carefully in consultation with the 
Russians, and the result should be a real improvement in the export 
market for us. If so, we have to face it that an important part of 
the call to meet this demand will fall on the engmeering industry, 
and we must make up our znmds as a nation that if this opportumty 
of mcreased trade does open up we have simply got to rise to it. 
We have got to step up our production to supply the goods, and 
avoid mdustrial disputes which weaken us. I have no doubt that 
the Russians want these goods, and if they cannot get them from us 
will either make them themselves or get them from someone else. 
We must show what we can do, and at the same time build a secure 
future for ourselves. It is not just a question of trade. It is more 
than that This kmd of commerce can help to build the peace. 
We also agreed on a number of suggestions which wfil enable our 
I>eople to exchange contacts of all kmds — science, art, sport, and 
so on — on a wider scale than we have been able to do before. AH 
this will help. 

This does not add up to a revolutionary agreement. How could 
it? Great nations do not change their poheies hghtly But the 
London discussions could he something very important all the same. 
They could be the beginning of a beginmng. 

** Mr, Bulganin said something at his press conference this morning 
which I want to quote because I agree with it so completely * * The 
programme, as you see, is a solid one and there is a good deal to 
work upon. We, the Soviet people, take the programme seriously 
and wiU strive to turn it mto reality.* WeU, so wiH we. Even if only 
partly successful, we can contribute thereby to the peace of the 
world. 

There are those who say that agreements of this kmd have often 
disappomted us m the past, and that there is no use in makmg them. 
I utterly disagree, and I want you to understand senonsly where 
I stand in this. As long as I have any responsibility, we shall 
contmue to work for solntions of these questions. For my part, 
I wiU not accept a situation where the Great Powers of the world 
stand lowering at each other and consume a large part of their wealth 
on armament expenditure. 

** We have got to do better than that It may be — I think it is 
-—true that the immediate danger of war has receded, and that is 
good. But even if it is true, it is not enough. Here is our pohey * 
We will not be parted from our friends, nor will we abandon our 
vital interests, but we will seek agreements with all In the long 
history of diplomacy, suspicion has done more harm than confidence 
Believe me, that is true. We will follow the poheies I have described 
to you, seeking agreements, promoting friendships. I am sure that 
this Soviet visit was m time with this, and that, as a result, the 
world can rest more secure.** 

Soviet Leaders’ Return to Moscow. - M. Khrushchev’s 
Criticisms of British Labour Party. 

On their arrival back in Moscow (April 30) both Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev addressed the 10,000 people 
assembled to greet them at the airport. Both declared that 
their visit to Britain had been a success, and of “ great political 
and practical significance,” despite the fact that agreement had 
not been reached on aU the subjects discussed, and both said 
that “ good and personal contacts ” had been established with 
Sir Anthony Eden and his colleagues. They regretted, however, 
that the discussions and official fimctions had given them 
little opportunity to meet “ the ordinary people of Britain,” 
whom (said Marshal Bulganin) “ we saw only from the windows 
of our car.” 

After expressing their “ sincere gratitude ” to Sir Anthony 
Eden and to the British Government and people for “ the most 
firiendly welcome and hospitality” extended to them, both 
Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev criticized the British 
Labour Party, declarmg that it was the only orga^ation 
which had tried to “ spoil the atmosphere ” of their visit. 
M. Khrushchev, who said that the British Labour leaders had 
been given “ a decisive rebuff for their slanderous attacks,” 
spoke as foUows : 

Our visit to Britam was very useful. We had a frank exchange 
of opinions both on questions of Anglo-Soviet relations and on 
important international problems. . . . We believe that good results 
have been achieved, particularly if we take into account the fact 
that the talks took place after a considerable period of mutual 
distrust. The important thing is that a foundation has been laid 
for the development of fnendly relations between the U.S S-B. and 
Britain. . . . The results of the talks are fresh proof that, given 
goodwiU, it is possible to achieve co-operation and maintain peaceful 
co-existenoe between States, irrespective of their social systems. . * . 


** During our stay in Britain we readily accepted the Labour Party 
leaders* suggestion to meet them and exchange opmionB on questions 
of mterest to both our parties. Such a meeting took place. We 
must tell you frankly that as a result of this meetmg we formed the 
opimon that among the leaders of the Labour Party are some who 
take a reactionary anti-So^net attitude. . . . Questions about some 
Social Democrats who are allegedly imprisoned, m our country and 
in the countries of the peoples* democracies were specially prepared 
and thrown at us. We firmly rejected these questions as provocative. 
These Labour leaders know very well that we are domg everything 
possible to correct the errors committed m the past. In a number of 
cases people who were wrongly condemned have been rehabihtated, 
not only m the U.S S R. but also m the the countries of the people*s 
democracy. Those court cases about the correctness of which there 
is some doubt are being re-exammed. The whole world knows this, 
and it is weH known also to the leaders of the Labour Party. "Why, 
then, did they drag out this question ? To curry favour with 
reactionary circles ? . . Notwithstandmg the fact that we were the 
guests of the Labourites, we gave a decisive rebuff to their slanderous 
attempts to mterfere m the mtemal affairs of Socialist countries. . . . 

In a number of countn^ representatives of reaction slander the 
Soviet Communist Party, alleging that we have artful designs in 
asking for contacts with Socialist parties and m stressing the 
need for mnty of action between Communists and Socialists. 
This 18 a lie wl^ch is spread by the enemies of working-class unity, 
and this slander is taken up by some would-be Socialists We are 
convinced that the sallies made by certam leading members of the 
Labour Party are not supported by the rank and file of the party, 
and that the stand taken by individual Labour leaders will not find 
support among the masses We are sure that the Labour Party, too, 
will understand us correctly and will make the necessary moves m 
this direction We are prepared to nse above personal offence and 
the provocative attacks which certam Labour leaders allowed them- 
selves to make on the Soviet Communist party. We can establish 
contacts with the Labour Party if they, for their part, will show the 
necessary understanding and wiHmgness. . , .** 

Statements by British Labour Party. 

Commenting on the statements by Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev, Mr. Gaitskell said that it was “ certainly not 
our desire to spoil the visit m any way.” He added ; We 
had hoped that the outcome of our discussions with them would 
have been different. Mr. KHmishchev has stated their position. 

I tliink everybody knows ours. We are bound to differ on the 
issue of imprisoned Social Democrats, which we regard as an 
issue of prmciple. But let us hope that frank speaking on both 
sides cleared the air and paved the way for better understanding 
in future.” 

Mr George Brown, MP., m a B.B C. television interview on the 
same date (April 30), demed that the Labour Party had “ spoiled 
or tried to spoil ** the visit of the Soviet leaders Stressmg that the 
question of imprisoned Social Democrats m Eastern Europe had not 
been ** sprung ** on Marshal Bulgamn and M Khrushchev, he said 
that the Russian Ambassador was told that we wanted to raise 
this question, and it would have been outrageous if we had not 
raised it-** Mr. Brown added that “ we aU felt strongly about some 
of the outrageous things M. Khrushchev said.’* 

Mr. Morgan Phillips said on May 2 that it was not intended 
to pubKsh the list of imprisoned Social Democrats in Eastern 
Europe “ until we have exhausted every avenue for their 
release.” [It was understood that the list contamed about 
150 names of Russian and other East European Socialists who 
were either in prison or had died m prison.] Mr. Phillips also 
stated that it was not intended at the moment to publish a 
transcript of the speeches made at the dinner given by the 
Labour Party to Marshal Bulgamn and M. Khrushchev. 

The Labour Party’s monthly, FacU carried an editorial in 
its May number declaring that the “ blank refusal ” of the 
Soviet leaders to help in the release of imprisoned Socialists 
in Eastern Europe had made it “ crystal clear ” that there 
could be no pohtical co-operation between Social Democratic 
and Communist parties. Fact also carried the following May 
Day message from Mr. GaitskeH : 

"Let us not forget, on this May Day, those Social Democrat 
comrades of ours who because of their faith and courage m resisting 
tyranny under Communism and Fascism were brutally murdered. 
Let us remember the thousands stiU languishing in prison and press 
lor their speedy release/* 

Attitude of Roman Catholic Church to Bulganin- 

Khrushchev Visit. - Protests against Soviet Leaders* 
Visit by East European Exiles. 

Prior to the arrival of Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev 
in Britain, Roman Catholic leaders had caUed u^pon H.M. 
Government to make representations to the Soviet leaders, 
“ in clear and unmistakable terms,” that the desired mutual 
understanding between Britain and the U.S.S.R. “ cannot be 
assured until evidence is forthcoming that the Government 
of the XJ,S.S.R. has truly ceased to combat religion m its 
own territories and to support or approve measures taken to 
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the same end by the Governments of countries imder under 
Coinirmnist rule.” Strong opposition to the visit of the Soviet 
leaders was also expressed by organizations representing East 
European exiles in Britain. 


Attitude of Roman Catholic Church. The text of correspondence 
between the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal of England, and the 
leading Roman Catholic peer) and the Prime Minister was released 
on April 9. The Duke’s letter was worded as follows : 

The Catholic Union of Great Britain, a representative body of the 
Catholic Baity, has requested me, its President, to address hi 
connexion with the forthcommg visit of Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev as gueste of H.M. Government. 

“ I Q-rn first to assure you that ... all Catholics in this country 
and, indeed, throughout the world— must welcome any steps taken 
in the reasonable and sincere belief that they will further the cause 
of international peace, though with one proviso : that the terms of 
that peace must accord with the demands of justice. Failing this, no 
peace is real ; no peace can endure. 

Such purely economic or political matters as may be discussed 
between H.M. Government and the Government of the XT.S S.R. 
are no immediate concern of the Catholic Union. On the other hand, 
smce our object is the advancement of religion and the defence of 
the Christian standpomt generally, the Catholic Union is bound to 
be deeply moved whenever and wherever persons are subject to 
injustice or persecution on account of their religious beliefs. 

For this reason, I am to request you to ensure that during their 
forthcoming visit the representatives of the Government of me 
U.S.S.R. are informed by H M Government m clear and unmistakable 
teims that the desired mutual understanding between Great Britain 
and the U.S S.R. cannot be assured until evidence is forthcommg 
that the Government of the U.S.S.R. has truly ceased to combat 
rehgion in its own territories, and to support or approve measures 
taken to the same end by the Governments of other countries under 
Communist rule. ...” 


The Prime Minister replied as follows to this communication : 
“ The invitation to the Soviet leaders does not mdicate any change 
in the policies of H M. Government. We have no mtention of 
saorifiemg the principles for which this country has always stood in 
human and mternational relations. At the same time we are con- 
vinced that we have a duty to try to reduce the and risks 

of war m the world. This duty we are determined to fi^, and it is 
the object of our mvitation to the Soviet leaders. . . . The traditions 
of this country show, first, that we are in favour of reli^ous toleration, 
and, secondly, that we are most strongly opposed to any form of 
reli^ous persecution.” 

Ihrayers for the victims of Communist persecution were offered 
to all Roman OathoUo Churches throughout Britain on St^ay, 
April 8. Cardinal Griffin (Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster), speaking in the name of ‘‘the 28,000,000 Catholics of the 
British Commonwealth,” called upon the Gover^ent to make 
representations to the Sovietleaders aboutthe persecution of Christians 
to Iron Curtain countries. He said in the course of his sermon . 

“ For all the apparent overtures of good will at present issui^ 
forth from Moscow, we cannot close our eyes to the fate of those to 
Communlst-oontroUed countries. For many years we have he^d 
reports of the arrest and imprisonment of Tbishops pnesto, and laity. 
Whole communities have been deported. Catholic schools closed, 
property expropriated, and the religious press silenced. Of late 
there have been new developments. Stato 

those who have replaced him have recognized, though m secret, that 
this policy of physical persecution has failed. A subtle chan^ to 
policy has been efleoted. During the last few months there h^ been 
tooreLing evidence of ... an attempt to persuade people that 
Communism and Cbristianity axe not incompatible. I beheve that 
thirevil propaganda wfil fail to Communist countries where the 
enormities of the regime are well kno^m. Let us he on our 
lest those to the West, who lack this bitter experience, be rmsled into 
imagining that Ooinmimisin does not desire to stamp out r^^ous 
belief. A return to the teachings of Lenin and Marx can provide no 
other objective.” 


Protests by East European Exiles. Some 15,000 East European 
exiles to Britain— mainly Poles, but also tocluding Balts, UkraMa^, 
Czechs, and others— marched to silent procession on Sunday, April 23, 
from Brompton Oratory to the Cenotaph, where a 
« m memory of the Poles who perished to Russia and the th^ands 
still to concentration camps,” The procession was headed by Gener^ 
Anders (the wartime commander of the forces m Britain) and 

members of the PoTish-Govermnent-to-Exde, and included m^y 

Poles who served to the British armed forces during the war, including 
Battle of Britam pilots. Before the march to the Cenotaph some 
5 000 refugees attended a special mass at Brompton Oratory, con- 
ducted by Archbishop Gawlma (Apostolic Yisitor to the Poles 

in Western Europe), for the victims of persecution in'East European 
countries. 

A petition bearing 60,000 signatures was presented the same 
ev^rS 10. Dow]^ Street, asking H.M. Government to raise 
with the Soviet leaders the question of free eleotioi^ to Poland 
to^elease of Poles stmtoterned to the U.S.S.R. 
presenting the petition was aooompanied by Lord BMwood 
Sto. MsZlm Muggeridge, the editor of who 

a campaign against the Bulganin - Khrushchev visit to Britain. 

Tb^ 12,000 Latvian exiles to Britain observed the 10-day period 
of the Soviet leaders" visit as one of mourning. 


The Australian Minister for ImmigratioB (Mr. Holt) 
announced on April SO that the Australian Government had 
^de a toect appeal to Marshal Bulganin and hi. Khnishchev, 
dunng their London visit, for help in reuniting the families of 
migrants who had settled in AustraHa. Mr. Holt 
message contained the names of 51 wives, 
cMdren, and other close relatives who were still in the Sonnet 
Union and other East European countries, and who had not 
been allowed to join their next-of-kin in Australia. 

An appeal on behalf of the Jewish community m the U.S.S.R. 
was also made to Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev during 
their visit to London by the World Jewish Congress. After 
refepmg to the drastic deterioration ” in the position of the 
Soviet Jewish community, meiuding the virtual extinction of 
an io:ms of Jewish cultural life, the memorandum asked inter 
aha that Soviet Jew^s should be allowed in future to pursue 
their religious and cultural hfe free from restrictions, to resume 
contacts wuth Jewish organizations in other countries, and to 
be given facilities for joining their relatives m Israel and 
other countries if they wished. The memorandum also drew 
disappearance and execution of a large number 
ot Jewish wTiters m the Soviet Union who, as admitted by the 
^mmunist press, had been innocent of any crime, and asked 
that their memory should be officially vindicated and their 
mnocence proclaimed. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Observer - Sunday Times - Soviet Weekly - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - World Jewish 
Affairs) (Prev. rep. Bulganin - Khrushchev Visit, Invita- 
tion, 14369 A 5 M. Malenkov, U.K. Visit, 14830 A.) 

A. BRAZIL. — Multilateral Trade and Payments 
gystem. - Results of First Six Months’ Operation. - 
Belgian Adherence to Multilateral System. 

During the first six months’ operation (i.e. August 1955 - 
January 1956) of the multilateral trade and payments system 
mtroduced m August last between Brazil and a number of 
nestern European countries, licences were granted by the 
Bank of Brazil for exports worth $54,047,000 and imports 
worm $59,094,000, over half of the trade in each case being with 
the United Kingdom. 

The allocation of licences between the participating’ European 
follows: UK— exports, 827,366,000, imports, 
^ ’ Western Germany — exports, 813,847,000, imports, 
’ Netherlands— exports, 811,285,000, imports, 81,694,000; 
Belgium — exports, 81,549,000, imports, 83,330,000. 

principal imports licensed were : U.K.— electric trains 
(^8,p4,000), telephone equipment (£1,502,000), banknotes, and 
tractors. Western Germany — prmtmg materials (DM 11,464,000, or 
ne^ly £1,000,000), ships (DM. 8,843,000), machinery for fountoes 
and. ironworks, rolling mills, aniline dyes, and marine diesel engmes. 
Netherlands — seed potatoes, printing materials, nitrogen fertihzers, 
and amltne dyes Belgium-Luxemburg — steel girders (46,068,000 
Belg. francs, or about £330,000), arms and munitions (40,500,000 fr.), 
ztoc, copper sulphate, copper, rails, and electric transformers. 

agreement providmg for Belgium’s adliercncc to the 
mmtilateral system (otherwise known as the “ Hague club ”) 
had been signed in Rio de Janeiro on Nov. 17, 1955. 

(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review) 

(Prev. rep. 14421 C.) 

. KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 

m April. - Increase of $51,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus in April of 
$51,000,000 after taking account of (a) $ 4 , 000,000 received in 
U.S. defence aid, (b) $2,000,000 paid to creditors of the E.P.U. 
m bilateral settlements. As a result, the sterling area’s gold 
and dollar reserves rose to $2,828,000,000 on April 80. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. April settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a surplus of $ 39 , 200,000 (£14,000,000) 
wiiich would be settled in May three-quarters in gold or dollars 
and one-quarter by a reducton m the U.K. debt to the Union. 
This was the first British surplus with the E.P.U. since May 
1955. — (Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 14791 D.) 

C. ANTARCTICA. — Discovery of New Mountain 
Range in Australian Antarctic Territory. 

It was reported from Canberra on May 3 that a new range 
of mountains, stretching for 200 miles and about 30 miles 
wide, had been discovered m the Australian Antarctic Territory 
durmg a recent survey flight by members of the Australian 
Antarctic Expedition. The range — a chain of rocky peaks — 
starts 150 miles west of the Australian base at Mawson, and 
stretches in a south-westerly direction. Its average height is 
11,000 feet, two of the peaks being over 13,000 feet. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (^4349 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Airline Corporations. - Sir 
Miles Thomas resigns Chairmansliip of - 

Appointments to B.OcA.C. Board* - New CMef Executives 
for B.O.A.G. and B*E.A* 

It was announced on Marcli 21 that Sir Miles Thomas, 
chairman and chief executive of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, had asked the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation to release him from his obligations to the Corporation 
at the end of the current financial year on March 31. Sir Miles 
had intimated, however, that if desired he would be wiliing 
to serve until June 30. 

In his letter of resignation Sir Miles explained that he felt that, 
now that B.O.A.C. was ma king regular profits and had recovered 
from “ the tragic loss of the Cermet J,” he had completed the task 
for which he had heen. appointed m 1948 and could “ make a more 
useful contribution to trade and industry m other directions.” He 
added : “ Although the chance of bettering the affairs of B O.A.C. 
when it was costing the taxpayer £8,000,000 annually was good 
exercise, working in a nationalized industry is not my natnral bent.** 

Sir Miles*s resignation followed those of MCr. Whitney Straight 
(depnty-chairman of B O.A-C ) m October, 195d, and of 3Mr. Peter 
Masefield (chief executive of B.E.A.) in September last [see 14588 A, 
14631 A] 

On March 28 it was announced that Sir Miles Thomas had 
joined the board of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. and would 
become full-time chairman not later than July 1 . Su* Miles 
stated that he had reiinqiushed the directorship which he had 
recently accepted on the hoard of Harry Ferguson Research Ltd. 

It vras announced on Apnl 20 that the Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation (Mr. Watldnson) had appointed Mr, Gerard 
d’Erlanger, a former chairman of British European Airways, 
as chairman of B.O A.C. ; the appointment woifid he for an 
initial period of five years and would be a part-time one, and 
at his owTi request air. d’Erlanger would not be paid a salary. 
It was also announced that the hlmister had appomted Sir 
George Cribbett, a deputy secretary in the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, as full-time deputy chairman of the Corpora- 
tion at a salary of £5,000 a year. The new chairman and 
vice-chairman took up their duties on May 1. 

Mr, Gerard d’Erlanger (49), a member of the well-known banking 
family, was chaorman of B.E A from 1947 to 1949, when he resigned 
and was succeeded by Lord Douglas of Klrtleside (see 9868 A). He 
was appomted to the Air Transport Advisory Council m 1952, and 
became deputy chairman m 1954. 

The Board changes were strongly criticized in the House of 
Commons by Mr. George Russell Strauss (Labour). 

Mr. Strauss asked the Minister whether, before appointmg Mr 
d*Erlanger, he had studied ” the facts leading to the refusal of a 
previous Minister of Cinl Aviation to reappoint him after a short 
tenure of office as chainnan of B.E. A.” He also alleged that by 

reducing the post of chairman to a part-time unpaid job ” the 
Minister was lowering the status of this important publicly-owned 
industry,” and asked whether Mr* "Watkinson had consulted the 
Prime Minister and the CJhanceUor of the Excheqtuer before domg so. 

Mr. Watkinson, in reply, said that he was satisfied that the history 
of Mr. d’Brlanger’s relations with the airways corporations were 

greatly to Mr. d’Erlanger’s credit.” He was also satisfied — and 
the Prime Minister concurred — ^that it was essential to the com- 
mercial future of B-O.A.O. that the chairman should no longer combme 
the offices of chairman and chief executive. Followmg from this, 
the Government took the view that it was much to the Corporation’s 
advantage that the chairman should have wide outside intereste, 
which would greatly help its commercial future He was quite 
satisfied that m the new chairman and deputy-chairman he had 
secured the two best men m the country for the job.” 

In reply to Mr. Beswick (Lab ), who asked what additional work 
the new deputy-chairman was going to do if there was insufficient 
work to merit a full-time chairman, Mr. Watkinson explamed that 
he had decided to appoint a full-time deputy chairman so as to m^e 
it possible for the ohamnan and chief executive (or managing dlrecto) 
to go abroad on the Corporation’s business and leave a fTul-time 
responsible member of the Board at home oanying out its day^^-day 
affairs. He added : ** The responsible position is, of course, that of 
chairman, who is in charge. In his absence, the deputy-chairman 
is obviously in charge. The important point is that there must be a 
part-time chairman, a fuB-time deputy chairman, and an able 
full-time managing director.” 

In reply to Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition), Mr. WatWnson 
emphasized that Mr. d’Erlanger had assured Mm that he would 
« give all the tune to the Corporation’s affairs that is cef ary, 
adding : ** At the moment this will amount to practically 100 

per cent ” 

The changes also aroused strong opposition amongst some 
of the B.O.A.C. staff. A protest meetmg at London Airport, at 
which it was claimed that 6,000 B.O.A.C. employees were 
represented, passed a resolution on May 1 expressmg extreme 
disquiet ” at Mr, d’Erlanger’s appointment in view of hM 
“ attitude to public ownership ” and his alleged failure m 
a similar position with the 


Further changes in the Board of B.O.A-C. were announced 
durmg April and May as follows : 

(а) Lord Rennell of Rodd, who had been deputy-chairman on a 
part-time basis since the resignation of Mr- Whitney Straight (see 
14558 A), resigned that appointment on April 20, but on May 1 it 
was announced that he had agreed to become a part-time member 
of the Board for the remainder of his original term of office. In a 
press statement on April 20 Lord Rennell had explained that he had 
resigned his deputy-chairmanship because he did not feel that it was 
a workable arrangement ** to have a part-time chairman and a 
full-time deputy chairman.” 

(б) It was announced on May 1 that the Board had appomted 
Mr. Basil Smallpeice (47), deputy chief executive since June 1954, 
as B O.A.C.’s manfl-g ing director. Mr Smallpeice remained a memlier 
of the Board. 

(c) Mr Watkinson notified Lord BuigMey on April 23 that his 
appointment as a part-time director of B O.A C. — held since 1946, 
and expired on March 31 — ^had not been renewed. 

The British European Airways Corporation announced on 
May 2 that JMr. Watkinson had appointed Mr. A. H. Milward 
(51), the Corporation’s deputy chief executive, as Chief 
Executive. Smee the resignataoii of Mr, Peter Masefield in 
November 1955, the Corporation’s chairman (Lord Doughs 
of Kirtleside) had temporarily combmed the post of Chief 
Executive with the chairmanship. 

Lord Douglas of Kirtleside stated on April 30 that in the 
financial year ended March 31, 1956, B.E.A. had earned a 
gross profit of about £ 1 , 100 , 000 , and (after deducting interest 
of capital and other financial charges) a net profit of about 
£500,000. Durmg the year B.E.A. had carried 2,225,000 
passengers — more than any airlme in the world outside the 
U.S.A. — and had earned a total revenue of £21,450,000. 

Sir Miles Thomas had announced on April 1 that in the year 
ended March 31, 1956, B.O.A.C. had made a gross profit of 
about £1 ,750,000 and a net profit of about £500,000, compared 
with a net profit of £261,687 in the year ended March 31, 1955. 
(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) <Prev. rep. 
Sir Miles Thomas, 145^4 B; B.OAl.C., 145^8 A ; 

Mr. d’Erlanger, 9868 A ; Mr. Masefield, 14631 A.) 


B. YUGOSLAVIA - WESTERN GERMANY. — 
Financial and Monetary Agreements. - Settlement of 
Yugoslav War and Pre-war Claims. 

After negotiations which had begun nearly two years earlier, 
a number of financial and economic agreements between 
Western Germany and Yugoslavia relating to their mutual 
claims were signed m Bonn on March 10. 

They provided that in settlement of Yugoslav pre-war claims and 
of war claims arising out of the German occupation, origmally 
amounting to over $100,000,000, the German Federal Repuhhc 
would pay Yugoslavia 300,000,000 DM. (nearly $74,500,000), 
of which 60,000,000 DM. would he m cash and 240,000,000 DM. in 
the form of a 9 9 -year, mtereet-free credit. Of the cash payments, 

25.000. 000 DM. would be as restitution of social msurance funds 
owmg to Yugoslavia, 17,000,000 DM. for Yugoslav copper used in 
Germany durmg the war, 15,000,000 DM. for Yugoslav wartime 
accounts affected by the devaluation of the Reichsmark in 1949, mid 

3.000. 000 DM. for Yugoslav postal and railway cl aims against 
Germany. The credit would be used by Yugoslavia as to 80 per cent 
for the purchase of German goods required for Yugoslav economic 
development, and as to 20 per cent for Yugoslav imports of consumer 
goods from Germany. 


As far as Yugoslavia’s post-war commercial debts to Western 
Germany were concerned (Involvingasum of about 200,000,000 DM.), 
it was agreed that the date of repayment would be extended from 
1960 to 1968, and that the interest-rate would be reduced from 
about 7 per cent to an average of 3 per cent. 

One of the agreements provided for German-Yugo^v economic 
co-operation, including the exchange of technical experts and 
technical publications. 

The communique annoimcing the conclusion of the agree- 
ments stated that the negotiations had cleared up a number 
of difficulties that had arisen m the relations between the two 
countries, thus creating an opportunity for widening their 
future co-operation in various spheres.” Owing to the diffi- 
culties encountered durmg the earlier talks, the negotiations 
had been broken off by Yugoslavia m December, 1954, and 
were resumed only in January 1956. — (Borba, Belgra^ 
Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) (Frev. rep. President Tito 
on Yugoslav Claims against Germany, 1435 ^ A 5 Yugos^v 
Debts to Britain and U.S JL, 14803 B.) 


C. NORWAY. — Increase in Home Guard. 

The Inspector-General of the Norwegian Home Guard, 
Major-General Haukeland, announced during April tmt its 
strength was being increased from about 80,000 men to 120,0W. 
(Royal Norwegian Embassy, London) 0^475 A $ 134 $^ "0 
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A. SOUTH-EAST ASIA. — SEATO Councn Meeting 
in Karachi. - First Annual Report of SEATO. - Mr. 
Dulles’s Tour of South-East Asia and Far East. - State- 
ment on U.S. Policy towards Asian Countries. 

The Council of the South-East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), consisting of the Foreign Ministers of the eight 
member-countries, held its second axmual meetmg in Karachi 
on March 6-8 under the chairmanship of Mr, Haimdul Huq 
Choudhury, the Foreign Mmister of Pakistan. The other 
seven Foreign Mmisters taking part were Mr. Casey (Australia), 
M. Pineau (Prance), Mr. MacDonald (New Zealand), Senor 
Carlos Garcia (Philippines), Prince Wan Waithayakon (Siam), 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom), and Mr. John Foster 
Dulles (United States). 

The Council meeting was held m closed session, the following 
communique (cross-headings inserted) being issued at its 
conclusion : 

OhjectiTes of SEATO. . The Council members reaffirmed their 
Government's support lor the Umted Nations and their contmued 
intention to conduct their policies in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the U N. Charter. The Council also reaffirmed the 
dedication of member-Govemments to the objectives of the [SEATO] 
treaty and the Paoido Charter — to strengthen the fabric of peace and 
freedom ; to co-ordmate efforts for collective defence for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security , to uphold the prmoiple of equal nghts 
and self-determination of peoples in accordance with the U.N. 
Charter ; to promote self-govemment and to secure the independence 
of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibihties ; to promote higher hving standards, economic 
progress, and social weR-heing ; and to prevent and counter attempts 
to subvert freedom or to destroy sovereignty or territorial integrity. 

The Council reviewed the progress made towards these objectives 
in the 18 months smce the treaty was signed m Manila, and especially 
in the year smce the Council held its first meetmg in Bangkok It 
agreed that the treaty, and the progress of the treaty organization, 
have made a noteworthy contribution to the mamtenance of peace 
m South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific, and have helped to 
deter armed aggression in the treaty area. 

The Council hoped that the use of force would oontmue to be 
avoided m the settlement of international disputes, and that particular 
disputes would be resolved amicably. It recogmzed the necessity, 
however, of creating and mamtanung powerful deterrents agamst 
aggression lest potential aggressors come to believe that aggression 
would not be effectively and immediately resisted. The Council 
members seyeraUy affirmed that their countries wiU never commit 
aggression, and that their co-operation under this treaty is directed 
towards mutual defence and the maintenance of peace.” 

Political and Economic Developments in SEATO Area. “ Members 
of the Council noted with satisfaction healthy pohtical developments 
of the past year within the treaty area. They noted that talks with 
delegations from Singapore were to take place m London in April, 
and expressed their deep mterest in the outcome of discussions of 
such importance to the SEATO area. They welcomed the steps 
taken towards estabhshing fuR self -government and independence 
for Malaya within the British Commonwealth. They noted further 
progress m the development of free political institutions m the region 
and, particularly, the further development of representative govern- 
ment in the countries referred to in the protocol to the treaty — 
Cambodia, Laos, and the Repubhc of [South] Vietnam. 

The OouncR agreed that steady economic progress had been 
registered among members and in Cambodia, Laos, and the Republic 
of Vietnam. It was noted that assistance from members had contri- 
buted markedly to this desirable development ” 

Resistance to Communist Infiltration. ” The Council agreed that 
there had been useful progress m co-operation among member- 
Govemments in assisting each other to combat subversive activities 
They observed that Commumst tactics were placing increasing r eRance 
on methods of pohtical and economic infiltration. They noted, 
however, that this shift in tactics was unaccompanied by any con- 
vincing evidence of intent to abandon efforts to subvert, weaken, 
and overthrow the pohtioal, economic, and social systems^which have 
been freely chosen by the peoples of the area. 

The Council attributed In large measure this seeming shift in 
tactics away from violence in some parts of the world to the coRective 
security arrangements of the free nations. They particularly deplored 
the statements and interventions by Soviet leaders in recent months 
designed to increase tension and promote division in Asiflu com- 
munities and among other nations of the free world. [A reference to 
the various statements made by Marshal Bulgauin and M. Khrushchov 
during their visits to India and Burma.]” 

Support for Pakistan in Pushtunistan ” Dispute. ” In so far as 
those statements referred to ' Pushtunistan * [i.e. the Pushtu-speaking 
areas of the North-West Frontier Province whose separation from 
Pakistan is demanded by Afghanistan], the members of the OouncR 
severaRy declared that their Governments recognized that the 
sovereignty of Pakistan extends up to the Durand Line, the inter- 
national boundary between Pakistan and Afghanistan.” 

The Kashixiir Question. ” In so far as these statements concerned 
Kashmir, members of the OouncR, noting that tr.N. resolutions 
remain In force, affirmed the need for an early settlement of the 
Kashmir question throT:|gh the United Nations or by direct 
neigotiationB.** 


Collective Defence of SEATO Area. ** The CouncR reviewed steps 
taken by member Governments under Article 2 [of the SEATO 
treaty] to mamtain and develop their mdividual and coRective 
capacity to r^ist armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive 
activities directed from without. They found that the defence forces 
of the member-nations m Asia have been appreciably improved smce 
the signing of the treaty and are better equipped and deployed to 
act in an emergency Member- Governments have assisted one another 
on an mcreasing scale in the training and equipping of these forces. 

Through its nailitary advisers, SEATO has made a good beginning 
in planning for the co-ordinated use of forces in coRective self-defence. 
During the year a number of jomt mihtary exercises by some of the 
SEATO Powers were held, inclu ding combmed land, sea and air 
exercises in and around Bangkok on Feb 15-18. These exercises 
pointed the way to further co-operative efforts for the co mm on 
defence 

The CouncR welcomed the progress recorded m the past year in 
reducing dangers posed to the territorial mtegrity and pohtical 
stability of the area by subversive aotmtiee directed from without. 
In considering the contmuing threat, the Council noted that the 
members concerned have significantly improved the quality of their 
security forces and have moved ahead with other measures to reduce 
threats to domestic government and social progress. The SEATO 
Governments have mitiated a number of mutual assistance pro- 
grammes m this field, and the Organization’s Committee of Security 
Experts has provided an mcreasmgly useful forum for co-operation 
in defence against such subversive activities.” 

Economic and Social Progress. “ The CouncR reviewed steps 
taken under Article 3 to co-operate ‘ in the further development of 
measures to promote economic progress and social weR-being.* They 
considered this a most important objective of the treaty, recognizing 
that economic and social welfare is essential to healthy political hfe. 
They were gratified to note the steady progress already made m 
promotmg the economic development of the treaty area, and 
emphasized the urgency of this problem 

They noted measures of economic assistance to countries of the 
area undertaken by member-Govemments, in addition to very 
considerable expenditures under aid programmes for increasing the 
defensive capacity of the region They particularly welcomed the 
fact that U.S. allocations for economic aid to Asian SEATO members 
have increased almost four-fold m the two fiscal years smce the treaty 
was signed. 

The CouncR members, whRe convinced of the necessity of adequate 
defence programmes . . . are equaRy determined to press forward 
with national and mtemational programmes to raise standards of 
living m the treaty area, which they consider basic to national 
security.” 

Future Tasks. ” The Council approved measures to strengthen 
the Organization and facRitate the CouncR representatives* plan of 
work for the coming year. They approved plans of the Committee 
of Economic Experts ... to oontmue their studies of the economic 
problems involved in treaty commitments, and to undertake new 
studies. They invited the CouncR representatives to pursue the study 
of the concrete problems resulting from the defence effort of member- 
States, as well as those existing m areas particularly susceptible to 
subversive activities. They noted and approved the intention of the 
CouncR representatives ... to give a high priority m. the coming 
year to regional co-operation, and, where appropriate, joint action 
by member-Govemments m countering subversive activities. 

The CouncR considered the . . . conclusions of the military advisers 
as to the defensive forces that would be required to meet aggression, 
and agreed on the desirability of mamtaming oertam of their mihtary 
forces at levels of mobiRty and combat effectiveness which would be 
an effective deterrent to aggression.** 

Organizational Changes. ” The foUowing organizational decisions 
were taken : 

(1) To assist the Council representatives and to provide a stronger 
central SEATO organization in Bangkok, the Council authorized the 
estabHshment of a permanent Working Group composed of an 
officer from the staff of each OouncR representative, and the establish- 
ment of a full-time executive Secretariat to replace the provisional 
Secretariat generously provided hitherto by the Government of 
ThaRand 

(2) A Research Service Centre wiR be estabhshed in Bangkok 
to produce, for the benefit of member-Govemments and of bodies 
set up within the SEATO framework, reports on current development 
in Communist activities. 

(3) The PubRc Relations Office in Bangkok wiU be expanded, and 
a Cultural Relations Office estabRshed to carry out new programmes 
in these fields. 

(4) An Economic Officer wtR he appointed to facilitate important 
work in the eoonomio field. He will work closely with, and under the 
direction of, the CouncR representatives, 

(5) Organizational costs wRl be met from a common budget,** 

Conclusion. The Council was convinced that the work accom- 

pRshed at this meeting woiRd give new and strong impetus to the 
promotion of security and welfare in the treaty area All the Foreign 
Ministers expressed the firm determination of their Governments to 
press forward with their individual and coRective efforts to safeguard 
the peace and weR-being of the region as a whole.’* 

Speeches were made by aR the Foreign Ministers in which 
emphasis was laid on the purely defensive nature of the 
Organization, on the necessity for collective action in resisting 
Communist infiltration into the region, and on the need for 
raising the economic and social levels of the South-East Asian 
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countries. Mr. Dulles promised additional tJ.S. economic aid 
for tlie SEATO area, 'wiiilst Z^Ir. Casey announced that Australia 
would contribute £A2,000,000 for defence support aid. 

Mr. Choudhury, the Pakistani Foreign ^Minister, raised the 
questions of Kashmir and “ Pushtunistan ” during the dis- 
cussions. As regards the former, he asked the SEATO Council 
to support Pakistan’s demand for a plebiscite in Kashmir, and 
said that the Soviet leaders’ statements supporting India on 
the Kashmir question constituted “ a dehberate attempt to 
cause tension m the area.” On the “ Pushtunistan ” issue, he 
asked the Council to support Pakistan in rejectmg the Afghan 
demands for a separate Pushtu-speaking state. As stated m 
the communique, the SEATO Council unanimously recognized 
the sovereignty of Pakistan as “ extending up to the Durand 
line ” (i.e. the present mtemational frontier between Afgham- 
stan and Pakistan). On the Kashmir question, however, the 
Council confined itself to aSirmmg “ the need for an early 
settlement . . . through the U,N. or by direct negotiations.” 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd expressed the opimon that the SEATO 
Council was not the proper forum to d^cuss details of a dispute 
which was still before the U.N. and therefore sub judice. 

First Annual Report of SEATO. 

Prior to the Council meeting m Karachi, the Organization’s 
committees of military advisers and of economic experts had 
met during January, in Melbourne and Bangkok respectively, 
to draft reports and recommendations which were considered 
at the Karachi meeting and referred to m the communique. 
In addition, the SEATO Council also discussed the first annual 
report of the Organization, which had been issued on March 2 
and is summarized below. 

The report stated that substantial progress had been made during 
the past year towards providing security and guarding against 
subversion, m the SEATO area. It added that the detenmnation oi 
SEATO members to prevent and deter aggressive expansion into 
South-East Asia ” had made an important contribution towards 
preserving peace ; that over $700,000,000 had been made available 
for economic development m the South-East Asian countries m the 
past two years, apart from financial aid for mihtary purposes , and 
that there had been definite progress ” m the combat effectiveness 
of the forces of memher-countnes in the SEATO area, in which 
connexion ** extensive mili tary aid programmes under the treaty’s 
mutual aid provisions have played an important role.” 

Although progress had been made m countering subversion, and 
member- Governments were keeping an increasingly effective watch 
over Commumst activities, the report nevertheless stressed that 
subversion ** remains a major threat to the area.” It stated, %rder 
dim : ” Measures are being taken to mcrease the ability of pohce 
and security forces to deal with subversive Communist activities ; 
governments and national information services have increasingly 
directed their efforts at exposing and countering Communist 
propaganda ” 

On the military side, the principal emphasis had been placed on 

modernization, re-equipment, more efiOlcient disposition, and more 
intensive traimng of forces.” It was pointed out that there had been 
a considerable mcrease m U S. nuhtary assistance to Pakistan, the 
Phihppines, and Siam xmder bilateral agreements ; that almost 
11,000 officers and mc.o.s from the SEATO area had completed courses 
in, or were attending, Amencan-operated service schools in the first 
nine months of 1955 ; that Siamese and Pakistani officer cadets were 
also attending mihtary schools m France ; and that Austrahan, 
New Zealand, Pakistani, and Siamese naval, army, and air force 
personnel had received training in Britain. 

In conclusion, the report said that ” SEATO enters its second 
year with a high sense of optimism based on the knowledge of what 
has already been achieved,” and that the Organization had ” provided 
an element of security indispensable to eoonoimo, social, and cultural 
progress, and has been an effective stabilizing influence.” 

Mr. Dulles’s Tour of S.E. Asia and Far East. - 
Meetings with Asian Statesmen. 

After attending the SEATO Council meeting in Karachi, 
the U.S. Secretary of State made an extensive tour during 
which he visited nme Asian capitals m ten days — ^Delhi 
(March 9-10), Colombo (March 11), Jakarta (March 12), 
Bangkok (March 13), Saigon (March 14), Manila (March 15), 
Taipeh (March 16), Seoul (March 17), and Tokio (March 18-19). 
During this period he had discussions with the political leaders of 
all the countries visited, including Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala (then Prime Minister of Ceylon), 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, Marshal Pibul Song^am 
(Prime Mmister of Siam), President Diem of the Republic of 
[South] Vietnam, President Magsaysay of the Philippines, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President Syngman Rhee of 
Sou^ Korea, and Mr. Hatoyama, the Japanese Prime Minister. 
Particular interest centred on Mr. Dulles’s visits to India, 
where he had two days’ discussions with Mr. Nehru, and to 
Indonesia, where he held a press conference which led to strong 
Netherlands representations to Washington (see 14845 A). 


' Visit to India. Before leaving Delhi, Mr. Dulles held a press 
' conference on March 10 which was attended by some 200 Indian 
I and foreign loumahsts, and at which he rephed to a nnmber of 
questions. Speaking of his two-day talks with ]Mr. Nehru, the 
Secretary of State said that there had been a comprehensive review 
of the world situation, with special reference to questions in which 
both India and the D.S.A. were interested- Both countries, he 
emphasized, were dedicated to the same ideals — ^the achievement of 
peace. Justice, and human liberty. 

Asked whether the U.S. attitude to the Goa and Kashmir questions 
was aimed at ” teaching India a lesson ” for her refusal to Jom 
mihtary affiances, Mr. Dulles rephed : ” I can answer absolutely 
cat^oncally and emphatically that the idea of * teaching India a 
lesson ’ never for one moment entered my mind m connexion with 
these two matters. I absolntely reject any such interpretations. We 
do have views on collective security which are not wholly shared by 
the Indian Government. That is the kmd of difference which always 
exists in free society and among free nations. While we may not 
agree, we fully respect the nght of India as a sovereign State to 
have its own policy m this matter.” 

Mr. Dulles emphasized that the U S. Government had never taken 
any definite position on the Goa and Kashmir questions, except that it 
hoped lor a peaceful solution of both problems. Asked how he ex- 
plamed his recent statement that Goa was a part of Portngal ” 
[see page 14613, second colmnnl, Mr. Dulles said that he had referred 
to the fact that Goa and certain other areas were described as 
provinces under Portuguese legislation. ” That is a fact which few 
people would deny,” he added, “ but it does not carry any necessary 
imphcations.” 

Asked abont the ” implications ” of the reference to Kashmir in the 
SEATO communiqu6, Mr. Dulles said : “ There are no implications 
in it that do not appear on the surface ” He reiterated that the TJ.S. 
Government hoped for a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
— a hope that had been expressed by all the SEATO Governments, 
and which constituted ** no novelty.” 

In reply to another question, Mr Dulles said that he saw no reason 
why the supply of U.S. arms to Pakistan should lead to an arms race 
in that part of the world. He added : ” There can be every confidence 
on the part of India that there will he no use of these armaments m 
any aggressive way against India Pakistan knows that if that 
should happen, there will be a qmck ending of its good relations 
with the United States, and that, under the U.N. Charter, the U.S A. 
would support India if she became a victim of any armed aggression.” 

As regards Indo-American relations generally, Mr. Dulles said : 
” We have no differences between us that I know of — certainly no 
question has been raised with me and no complaints made to me 
about relations between the TJ.S.A and India. They are cordial, and 
there are no matters of dispute or controversy. The U.S.A. has been 
able to contribute substantially to the carrymg-out of India’s Five- 
Year Plan, and our present relations are on a happy basis. I see no 
reason to change them.” 

In a broadcast to the Indian people before leaving Delhi, Mr 
Dulles emphasized that although India and the U S.A. were very 
different ” on the surface ” in history, culture, and character, they 
had common aim a on ” basic issues.” ” Our two countries,” he 
declared, ” both believe m democratio principles of government We 
both believe m the dlgmty of man and in his individual worth. We 
both recogmze that one of our great tasks today is to give each and 
every human being a better opportunity to grow m body, mind and 
spirit. We both recogmze that war is a scourge, and we are both 
dedicated to achieving peace m the world. Sometimes these abiding 
common purposes are obscured by focusing on the differences between 
us. Free peoples are not expected to thmk and act alike on every- 
thing. Diversity is characteristic of freedom. But onr basic purposes 
are the same.” 

Visit to Indonesia. At a press conference in Jakarta on Ma r ch 13, 
Mr. Dulles stressed that there was ”no connexion whatsoever” 
between the giving of U.S. economic aid imder Mutual Security 
legislation and the entry of any country mto a mutual security pact 
with the United States As examples, he cited the fact that the 
three countries he had already visited m his Asian tour — ^India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon — ^were all receiving U.S. economic aid, though 
only one of them — ^Pakistan — ^had mutual security arrangements 
with the U.S.A- 

Def ending the preponderant military power possessed by the U.S. A. 
in the SEATO alliance, Mr Dulles said : “ That preponderant 
power is m defence of liberty and freedom. Many people m this 
part of the world were grateful ten years ago when we fought for the 
liberation of some countries from the imperialism and militaxlsm 
that was then dominant in the area.” After saying that he fully 
understood Indonesia’s opposition to Joining any military affiance, 
he added : ” When the U S.A. was a young country, itself Just 
emerged from colonialism, we were very eager to devote our efforts 
and attention primarily to our own affairs. ... It is quite understand- 
able, therefore, that that should he the pomt of view of the Indonesian 
Government. We fuUy respect the right of each country to make its 
ovm decision. . . 

Asked why the U.S.A. was ” meddlmg ” in the South-East Asian 
area, Mr. Dulles said that there was a tune when America felt that 
it should remam completely aloof from troubles in other parts of the 
world. ” But we found,” he added, ” that in order to save precious 
values we had to get into the First World War to defend Western 
civffization against the threat of German militarism. And we found 
that we had to get into the Second World War to save vital portions 
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of Btirope and Asia against the threat of the Axis Powera- As the 
world has grown smaller, it is no longer possible to operate on the 
theory that nations mnst defend their secxtrity alone and cannot 
get help from other parts of the world.*" 

After stressing that the preservation of Indonesian independence 
was a maior objective of American policy, Mr. Dnlles declared that 
the U.S A was happy to be identified with the rapid evolution 
that has taken place from colonialism to independence,” and 

supported that movement at every point.” Questioned about the 
sovereignty of West Irian (Dutch New Guinea), Mr. Dulles said that 
the U.S A. had been strongly urged by the Netherlands, a pa 3 ptner 
in NATO, to support the Dutch position. Since, however, the New 
Guinea question was a dispute between two countries which the 
IJ.S.A. considered as its friends, it serves the general cause of 
friendship for the U S.A. to take an impartial and neutral position.** 

Mr. Dulles on U.S. Policy towards Asian Countries. 

On returning to Washington, Mr. DuUes made a radio 
“report to the nation” on Blarch 23 m which he spoke of 
his Asian tour and of American policy towards the ALsian 
countries. Extracts are given below- 

"... These ten countries I visited have a total population of over 
700,000,000 people, or almost one-third of the population of the 
earth. More than 600,000,000 of these people were colonial people 
until the close of World War II. Now they are independent nations. 
Several of them are only now completing their new pohtical institu- 
tions, For example, while we were in Pakistan that country adopted 
Its first Constitution. In Indonesia the first government based on 
national elections was m process of formation. , . . This building and 
testing of new pohtical processes is the outstandmg characteristic 
of the area I visited. Another characteristic is the detennmation to 
develop the economic potentials of the area. So far, productivity 
is low. The average income amounts to about $100 a year. The 
people expect their new Governments to improve their hving 
conditions 

" There are some who doubt the determination or ability of these 
free Asian nations to preserve and develop their pohtical independence, 
and also to make that independence serve to improve social and 
economic conditions. I do not share that doubt. But I do come 
back with the strengthened conviction that the U.S A can help the 
Asian countries to achieve both these goals Also, I feel sure that 
it is in our own interest to provide that help. 

" Let me speak first of the problem of political mdependenoe m 
Asia, We need to be aware of how proud the peoples of Ania are to 
be free of foreign domination, and how sensitive they are to any hint 
of enoroaohments from without Also, let us remember that whole we 
think first of the danger that stems from mtemational Communism, 
many of them think first of possible enoroaohments from the West, 
for that is the rule they have actually known at first hand 

But I found that the leaders are quite aware of the danger 
of penetration by Communism, and of the fact that Soviet and 
Chinese Communist economic lures generally go with a hook and 
line that leads to Moscow or Peking. Some take more effective 
precautions than others to avoid being caught But none of the 
leaders Is blind to this danger. They all desire help wluch will preserve 
their independence and develop their free institutions. But they 
want to be very sure that that help does not subtract from their 
sovereignty, or retard their development by involving them in 
controversies that do not directly concern them. 

" The United States is able sympathetically to understand that 
attitude. We ourselves were once a colony. Our struggle for indepen- 
dence is the first chapter of history that is learned by every American 
hoy and girl. In our early days we, too, saw our first task as 
that of internal development, and only changed conditions have 
made it apparent that mtemational security is best assured by 
collective efforts. The story of America is known in Asia ,* George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln are honoured 
names. . . . All this creates a bond of sympathy and helps to make 
possible a good understanding between us and them. Our historical 
experience is an asset of priceless value in Asia. 

"Many of the countries of Asia feel that their mdependenoe is 
better assured if they participate with us in arrangements for mutual 
security. There are such arrangements — bilateral or multilateral — 
with seven of the ten countries I visited — ^Pakistan, Slam, Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Free Chma, Japan, and Korea. Three of the countries 
I visited — ^Indla, Ceylon, and Indonesia — ^have preferred not to join 
regional security arrangements That choice we respect The U.S A. 
does not seek ties of mutual defence with any country whatsoever 
unless that country believes that the application of the principle of 
collective security will better assure Its independence. 

" Let me turn now from the problem of political independence to 
that of economic and social development. Here, too, the conduct and 
example of the U.S.A. provide an inspiration and a responsibility. 
The United States has itself realized an economic miracle. Our 
population of about 165,000,000 produces nearly half of all the goods 
produced in the world. . . . There is, of course, no magic formula for 
reproducing elsewhere economic productivity like ours. It is not 
to he had merely for the wanting, or merely by the Installation of 
machines. It is a product of widespread education ; of an ingrained 
spirit of enterprise ; and of savings which provide more efficient tools 
lor labour. 

" I did not find that the Asian leaders expect that either they, 
01 we, or all of us In combination, wUl be able to change their economies 
overnight. But I did find in Asia a natural and powerful urge to 
get on fb path which surely, eveu though slowly, leads to better 
economic and social conditions. H we wish to see the free world 


preserved and enlarged, we must help, or the forces of despotism 
will take control. The day is past when the peoples of Asia will 
tolerate leadership which keeps them on a dead centre economically 
and. socially, and when each generation merely ekes out a hare 
subsistence, with a brief bfe expectancy, and passes on to the next 
generation only the same bleak prospect. 

" The U.S.A has come to see that its own self-interest is served 
by helping others to improve their economic condition. Our nation 
provides this help in many ways, pubhc and piivate, throughout the 
free world. For ten years now we have had Mutual Security pro- 
grammes t and for the last three years, and following the completion 
of the Marshal] Plan for Europe, much attention has been given 
to Ania. 

" On© component of our Mutual Security programme is technical 
assistance ... In addition, we have economic programmes of other 
sorts. We have programmes which help our allies to hear the cost 
of their defence estabhshments, which vitally supplement our own. 
We have surplus commodity programmes which, under proper 
conditions, do much good. It is necessary to avoid unfair competition 
with countries which historically depend upon the sales abroad of 
their own agncultural surpluses. But I was impressed with the fact 
that, subject to this qualification, our surpluses can do much to 
bring a better life to Asian people. For example, we have just con- 
cluded an agreement with Indonesia for the dehvery of surplus 
commodities of a value of some $95,000,000, and we are just beginning 
a milk programme for the children of Ceylon. 

" These programmes, involving military support, technical 
assistance, and surplus commodities, are of great importance and 
contribute to preservmg and developing the Asian economies. But 
by themselves they are not sufficient to enable the free Asian countries 
to make their economies more diversified, or lessen their dependence 
on others for manufactured goods- The present lack of diversification 
and industrialization is the weakness which Asian leaders above ail 
want to cure That aspect of the matter requires more emphasis. 
Japan should be able to help m this respect as the only Asian nation 
which has found the way to industrialization. . . 

" To share with others our own blessings accords with the most 
deeply rooted of Ameiican traditions George Washington, in his 
farewell address, said * ‘ It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. . . . Who can doubt that in the course 
of time the fruits of such a plan would nobly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? * Our 
Mutual Security plan conforms to Washiii^on*s prescription. Even 
though, to use Washington’s phrase, it loses us some temporary 
advantages, the fruits of that plan will in the course of time richly 
repay us That plan provides the difference between a world environ- 
ment which is friendly and healthy, and one which is corroded by 
massive discontents dangerous both to us and the discontented 

" Throughout most of the countries I visited there is a profound 
desire for peace. In the case of the Itepublio of Korea and the 
Bepubho of Chma the leaders and people would be willmg to make 
almost any sacrifice to restore freedom to tbeir countries as a whole. 
However, even there the will to sacrifice is tempered by the knowledge 
that modern war creates such widespread devastation and so many 
evils that it provides no clear solution to any problem. Communist 
propaganda has sought diligently to create the impression that the 
U S.A. seeks war, and that its collective security arrangements are 
aggressive in purpose. I had no opportunity to judge the impact of 
that propaganda upon the people generally. But so far as concerns 
the leaders with whom I talked, I found no evidence whatsoever that 
they believe that the USA wants war. 

" The spot in the Far East where, at the moment, confiict most 
threatens is the Taiwan [Formosa] area. I reported to our Asian 
friends how, at our Geneva talks with the Chinese Communists, we 
were patiently but persistently striving for a reciprocal renunciation 
of force, with particular reference to this area. 

" I found m India some fear lest our arms supplies to Pakistan, 
which feels endangered from the north, might bo turned against Ind.ia 
I received the most categorical assurance from the highest authorities 
of Pakistan that they have no belligerent intentions whatsoever 
against India. In India I publicly called attention to the fact that the 
SBATO pact expressly prohibits any use of force, except in defence 
agamst aggression. Also , the agreements under which we are supplying 
arms to Pakistan explicitly provide that these arms shall not be 
used for any aggressive purpose I expressed my conviction that 
Pakistan would scrupulously observe these solemn engagements. 

" I found uniformly that the Asian leaders with whom I talked 
desire the U.S.A to be strong, and that that strength should continue 
to be a sort of protective umbrella over other free nations. That 
was the clearest single impression I received Repeatedly I was 
asked whether it was our purpose to maintain that protective cover, 
affording new freedoms the opportuMty to sink their roots deep and 
grow strong. Each time my reply was emphatically affirmative. 
And this reply was received with profound satisfaction. 

" There is of course a great desire for disarmament, particularly 
since it is felt that arms limitation would release funds which, in 
part, would accrue to the benefit of the less economioally developed 
countries ... I found no-one who wanted unilateral disarmament 
by the U.S.A., or disarmament which might in fact turn out to be 
unilateral because of evasions by others I believe that there is a 
general realization of our ardent dedication to peace, ae well as respect 
for our determination to have the strength to ensure that no-one 
need feel that peace has to be bought by surrendering freedom, to 
despotism. 
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There is throxighotit the Asian peoples a desire for Western, 
recognition of their dignity. We need to remember that although 
we have developed more rapidly than the Apnang m some directions, 
notably m mdnstnalization, they have preceded ns m finding many 
of the ways to make life richer. Their culture and art long antedate 
OUT own, and in many respects have not yet been eqnalled by onr own. 
Their handicraft is outstanding They have an exceptional love and 
appreciation of beanty. They possess m full measure those human 
qualities which all admire — devotion to family and conntry, courage, 
and wiUmgness to sacrifice. They possess nnnsnal qnahties of 
patience, reflection, and repose. Therefore, let us not forget that while 
we have material and technical things to give, they also have thmgs 
to give. And if we are wise enough to perceive and take what Asia 
has to offer, the balance struck between ns will not be onesided by 
any true measure of values. 

** I come back from this tnp encouraged. Of course, Soviet and 
C h inese economic tactics are a danger Of even greater danger are 
their tactics of stirring np hatred between free nations. But I feel 
that the conditions which we wish for will prevail in the area I visited, 
if only we play our part worthily 

^^at is it that we seek ? It is not conquest or domination. If 
that were our goal, it would he doomed to failure. Our desire is a 
world m which peoples who want pohtical independence shall possess 
it whenever they are capable of sustaining it and discharging its 
responsibilities in accordance with the accepted standards of civilized 
nations. That condition is developing throughout non-Commimist 
Asia, and I heheve that it will continue to develop against assault 
from any quarter. 

** But we also realize that political mdependence is not enough. 
It is a means to certam ends. One of these ends is the infusing of 
men with reasonable hope that they can build a better world for 
their children and their children’s children That hope we can help 
to provide without any encroachment whatsoever on the political 
independence of others. Under those conditions help will be welcome. 
Under reverse conditions, it would, I am glad to say, he rejected 

“ Also, there is need for a new attitude towards the diversity that 
the Asians provide. Differences of race and culture are not measures 
of superiority or inferiority. Indeed, uniformity and conformity are 
conditions to be abhorred. The great richness of our universe is dne 
above all to its diversity. We may take honourable pride in our own 
distinctive ac43omphshments But we should equally be aware that 
the accomphshments of others are a proper subject for their pride 
and our appreciation. 

** The future belongs to independence, not domination ; to 
freedom, not servitude ; to diversity, not conformity. Acceptance 
of that fact will create between the Asians and ourselves a solid 
basis for feUowahip It will enable us, as mutual friends and helpers, 
to pursue hopefully the destmy that we share m common 

Mr* Selwyn Lloyd’s and M* Pineau’s Visits. 

After the Karachi meeting, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd visited Delhi 
for conversations with Mr. Nehru (see 14846 A), and sub- 
sequently visited a number of Middle Eastern capitals (see 
page 14T94, second column) during his return journey to 
London. M. Pineau paid visits to Delhi and Cairo, during 
which he had discussions with Mr. Nehru and Colonel Nasser, 
before returmng to Paris. The British Foreign Secretary 
made a short statement on the SEATO meetmg to the House 
of Commons on March 19, after returning from his Middle 
Eastern tour. 

Mr. Lloyd said that the SEATO Council *s discussions had taken 
place ** against the background of recent Soviet actions m Asia,*’ 
which had ** undoubtedly been the most signiflcant developments 
affecting the treaty area since the Council last met.” He added that 
It was ** very clear ” at the Karachi meeting that Pakistan, Siam, 
and the Phihppines attach great importance to their membership of 
SEATO and the habit of co-operation that is being developed ” 

In reply to Mr. Femier Brockway (Lab ), who asked if it was not 
« unwise ** for the SEATO Council to have discussed Kashmir, Mr. 
Lloyd pointed out that the Kashmir question was not on the agenda 
of the Karachi meering, and that he had never concealed his opimon 
that It was not appropriate to discuss the merits of the dispute there. 
An that had happened was that the members had noted that the 
U.N. resolutions remained in force and had expressed their hop© of 
an early settlement of the problem, either through the U.N. or hy 
direct n^otlations between the parties. 

M. Pineau, at a press conference in Delhi (March 13), similarly 
stressed that only one member of SEATO — ^Pakistan — ^had 
insisted on raising the Kashmir question. Like Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, he took the view that SEATO was not the competent 
body to discuss the matter, which properly fell within the 
competence of the Umted Nations. 

It was announced in Bangkok on April 12 that Mr. N. V. 
Issarabhakdi, of the Siamese Foreign Service, had been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Australian News and Information Bureau - Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Wellington - Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Indonesian Embassy 
Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. SEATO, 14400 D ; 14081 A.) 


A. SOCIALIST MraRNATTONAL.---Zarich Meeting. 

- Rejection of Political Co-operation between Social 
Democratic and Communist Parties. 

The General Council of the Socialist International held a 
three-day meeting at Zurich on March 2-4, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Labour and Social Democratic parties of 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Italy, the German Federal 
Republic, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Israel. It adopted a resolu- 
tion rejecting any form of political co-operation between Social 
Democratic and Communist parties, and also resolutions on 
disarmament and the Middle East situation. 

Rejectioii of “United Front” with Communism. Discussion of 
this subject arose out of the appeal made by M. Khrushchev, at the 
20th congress of the Soviet Communist Party, for pohtical co-operation 
and “ businesslike contacts ” between Communist and Social 
Democratic parties After considermg a report on this matter drafted 
by Hr Haakon Lie (secretary-general of the Norwegian Labour 
Party), m which any such co-operation was strongly rejected, the 
Socialist International unanimously adopted the following resolution . 

“ The changes of Communist tactics which emerged at the recent 
party congress of the Soviet Communist Party are not adequate 
proof of a genuine change m the prmciples and pohcies of Communist 
dictatorship and therefore provide no grounds for departing from 
the position taken np by Democratic Socialism, which firmly rejects 
any united front or any other form of political co-operation with 
the parties of dictatorship. The Socialist International considers 
the minimum precondition, even for the possibility of talks on an 
international basis, to be the re-establishment of genuinely free 
democratic labour movements m all those countries where they 
existed before and have been suppressed or eliminated by the 
Communist dictatorship.” 

Disarmament. The resolution on this subject appealed to Socialist 
parties in all countries to press for progressive and controlled dis- 
armament. It pointed out that the transition from atomic weapons 
to the hydrogen bomb had made this the most urgent problem facing 
the world today, and added that “ the prospect of aggression by 
mter-contmental, radio-guided missiles . . . holds out the threat of 
the end of all civilization, or perhaps even of life on earth.” 

The Middle East. The General Council called on Socialist parties 
to “ urge maistently that Israel be provided with the necessary arms 
for self-defence,” and criticized the 'Western Powers for attempting 
to “ appease ” the Arab countries. It also called upon the British, 
French, and U.S. Governments to reaflOrm the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950 hy •main Tig it ** absolutely clear that they will, immediately 
and with all necessary force, come to the aid of any State which is 
the victim of aggression.” 

Labour and Sociahst leaders attending the Zurich meetmg 
included Mr. Morgan Philhps (secretary of the British Labour 
Party and president of the Socialist International), Herr Erich 
OUenhauer (leader of the German Social Democratic Party), 
and M. Jules Moch (France). A further meeting of the executive 
bureau of the Socialist International was held in London on 
April 7 at which the following statement was issued, in amplifica- 
tion of the Zurich resolution rejecting collaboration between 
Social Democratic and Communist parties : 

“ Socialism and Communism have nothing in common. The 
Conmninlsts have perverted the very idea of Socialism. Where they 
are m power they have destroyed every freedom, every right of the 
workers, every pohtical gam, and every human value which SooiaHsts 
have won in a struggle lastiiag several generations. 

“ We believe in democracy ; they do not. We believe m the rights 
of men , they mock them. This is not changed hy the refutation 
of Stalinism, Repudiation by those who — ^whether in fear of their 
lives or in genum© complicity — ^previously helped in Stalin’s crimes 
and praised his sins has not fundamentally altered the character of 
the Communist regime Even with collective leadership,^ it yet 
remains a dictatorship ; and what they now call * L en i nism * is 
nothing hut an earher edition of the misconceptions and misdeeds 
of Stalmlsm 

“ We note the professed desire of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union for some form of co-operation with Socialist parties. 
But where Socialist parties in the Russian-dommated part of the 
world have co-operated with them they were crushed out of existence, 
compulsorily merged, or otherwise eliminated hy the ruthless 
methods of a dictatorship which iromcally calls itself ‘people's 
democracy.* Nor can we forget that Socialists are denied all polirical 
rights In the countries of the Soviet hloo. Many are still in prison 
whose only crime was to believe that there are more roads to 
Socialism than one. . . . 

At the Zimch meetmg Dr. Bjame Braatoy was elected 
secretary of the Sociahst International in succession to Mr. 
Julius Braunthal, retiring. Dr. Braatoy (56) was horn in the 
U.S.A. of Norwegian parents, and has been active in trade 
union and international socialist affairs smee 1923- For the 
past four years he has been technical adviser to the German 
Social Democratic party.— (Daily Herald - Le Populaire, Paris 

- Times - Manchester Guardian - Neue Zuxcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. SociaKst Intematioiia], 13472 B | 13164 A*) 
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A. NORTHERN RHODESIA. — The Copperbelt 
Dispute. - Agreement between Mining Companies and 
European Mineworkers* Umon on African Advancement 
in Copperbelt Mines. 

After prolonged negotiations, covering in all a period of 
over nine years, an agreement on the employment of Africans 
in more responsible posts m the mines of the Copperbelt was 
signed on Sept. 27, 1955, between the Northern Rhodesia 
Chamber of Mines and the Northern Rhodesia Mmeworkers’ 
Union (N.R.M.W.U.), representing the European mmeworkers. 
The issues involved and the progress of the negotiations are 
summarized below. 

During tlie early stages of the development of the Copperbelt, 
from 1931 onwards, European workers were attracted to Northern 
Rhodesia by the offer of wages and salaries far higher than those 
paid for smulax work in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, and 
of exceptionally good working and housing conditions. As a result, 
European mmeworkers earned m 1954= at least £2,000 a year on an 
average, whereas the highest wages paid to Africans were £237 a 
year for surface workers and £268 for underground workers To 
protect the European workers from competition from cheap African 
labour, the N.R.M.W.XJ. had concluded an agreement with the 
Tm-ni-ng Companies in 1936 whereby work of a class or grade being 
performed by a European could not be given to an Ahncan. 

In 1946, following negotiations between the Chamber of Mmes 
and the N.R.M W U. on the question of African advancement, the 
Northern Rhodesian Government appomted a commission headed by 
Mr. Andrew Dalgleish to investigate the problem. The commission 
recommended in 1947 that a number of posts fiUed by Europeans 
should he filled by Africans, and that, if a number of Africans were 
required to undertake the work of a European, the pay of the 
European should be divided between them. The N.R.MW.U., 
however, rejected the report, and no action was taken. "When the 
African Mineworkers* Union was formed m 1949, the two unions 
reached an agreement that Africa, ns might be employed m work 
hitherto done by Europeans, on condition that the prmciple of 
** equal pay for equal work ** was observed. 

The cessation of bulk buymg of copper by the British 
Government m 1953 was followed by a rise in copper prices, 
and as this involved a rise in bonus payments — ^under an agree- 
ment between the companies and the N.R,M.W.U. — ^the 
differential between European and African wages increased. In 
view of this situation, negotiations were reopened at the 
companies’ request in May 1953, and were extended in February 
1954 to include representatives of the African Mmeworkers’ 
Union and the European Salaried Staff Association. 

During the talks the N.R.M.W.U. insisted that advancement of 
an African must be to a complete job held by a European, and that 
no sub-dlvision of jobs should be permitted. The employers, on the 
other hand, contended that some simplification and snb-dl-vlsion of 
jobs was essential to the effective advancement of Africans, so as to 
provide training opportunities and, where necessary, to bring work 
and responsibility withm their present capacity. The African Mme- 
workers’ Union accepted this argument, and made it clear that they 
regarded the N.R M.W U *s attitude as effectively mamtainmg a bar 
to their future progress. The companies gave an assurance that no 
European would lose employment as a result of African advancement, 
and offered (a) to discuss safeguards for the future status and liveli- 
hood of Europeans ; (6) to agree that a stated maximum number of 
Africans should he advanced at special rates mto jobs infringing on 
the European field during the next five years, after which new 
negotiations would be begun ; and (c) to employ a substantial number 
of Africans in intermediate posts outside the European field of 
employment, so as to enable them to train for greater responsibilities. 
The N.RM.W.U., however, rejected these proposals and insisted on 
the acceptance of the principle of equal pay for equal work As no 
compromise could be reached, the N R.M.W.U. withdrew from the 
talks on July 24, 1954. 

The Northern Rhodesian Government announced on the 
latter date that it would set up a Board of Inquiry to ascertain 
whether there was anything to prevent Africans from advancing 
in the copper-mmmg industry to the full extent of their 
capacities ; to investigate the reasons for such lack of advance- 
ment, if they existed ; and to make recommendations. The 
Board, which was headed by Sir John Forster (president of the 
British Industrial Court, and chairman of the National 
Arbitration Tribunal and the Railway Staff National Tribunal 
in the tJ.K.), published its findings on Oct. 18, 1954. 

The Board accepted the view, expressed by all the parties, that the 
African in tbe Industry was capable of advancement and had not 
been permitted to advance to tbe full extent of Ms capabilities. On 
tbe other band it rejected tbe claim of tbe African Mineworkers* 
Union that, with tbe exception of a few tecbnloal jobs, there were no 
jobs in the industry wMcb an African was incapable of doing, and 
accepted tbe mining companies’ view that industrial advancement 
would be slow for tbe African. Advancement of Africans, It stated, 
bad been prevented by tbe fundamental difference of opinion between 
the companies, wMcb claimed tbat remuneration for a promoted 
African must be related to the African wage structure, with due 
regard to the extra responsibilities or skill Involved, and tbe 
N.R.M.W.U., wMob maintained tbat tbe remuneration must be tbat 
of tbe European grade in wMob tbe work bad been olassifled. Tbe 


Board reached tbe conclusion, however, that ** tbe establishment of 
tbe principle of awarding to any promoted African tbe European rate 
of remuneration would disrupt tbe African wage structure throughout 
tbe Federation and seriously threaten tbe national economy,” and 
would constitute ” an effective bar to tbeir advancement.” 

Tbe report added ; ‘‘ While at European rates of remuneration 
there would be no advancement at aU, we cannot bold tbat advance- 
ment based on differential rates is unfair, especially bavmg regard 
to tbe companies’ readiness to guarantee tbe unreduced employment 
of all tbeir European employees. Nor can we bold tbat there is 
adequate justification for tbe fear tbat tbe competition may become 
unfair in the future. We bold tbe view tbat European workers will 
have ample tune to adjust themselves and tbeir families to tbe 
degree of advancement tbat is to be expected. It is a corollary to 
these conclusions tbat tbe proposed method of remuneration does 
not constitute a cheap labour policy, and in tbe bgbt of these con- 
clusions we cannot regard as justified tbe contention of tbe European 
umon tbat tbe African should receive tbe European rates of pay and 
conditions. We are satisfied tbat a reasonable degree of African 
advancement will be acMeved only by making available at rates of 
remuneration duly related to tbe African wage-structure work which, 
having been simplified by tbe fragmentation of some of tbe European 
jobs, will provide some missing rungs m tbe African mdustrial 
ladder. We come therefore to tbe conclusion tbat reasonable 
fragmentation is necessary. . . .” 

The mining companies announced their acceptance of the 
report on Oct. 22, 1954, and mvited the N.R.M.W.U. to resume 
negotiations ; the latter, however, refused to do so on the 
basis of the report. Somewhat different proposals for African 
advancement were put forward during the next few weeks by 
the two mam companies. 

Tbe Rhodesian Anglo-Amencan (“ Rboanglo ”) group proposed on 
Nov. 3, 1954, tbat a fixed proportion of jobs should cease to be 
exclusively “ wMte ” each year for a period of five years, at tbe end 
of which time tbe total number of Africans advanced to these posts 
should not exceed five per cent of tbe total number of Europeans 
employed on Jan. 1, 1955. 

Tbe Rhodesian Selection Trust (R.S.T.), on tbe other band, 
proposed on Feb. 3, 1955 (a) tbat, in addition to certain ‘‘least 
skilled” jobs, wMcb should be transferred from Europeans to 
Africans, an ” intermediate schedule ” of jobs should be created to 
bridge tbe gap between jobs at present held by Europeans and 
Africans, and (6) tbat rates of pay for jobs on tbis schedule, wMob 
could be held by both Europeans and Africans, should be related to 
European wage-scales. If an African proved capable of handling a 
job on bis own be would receive tbe full European rate of pay, whilst if 
a job formerly done by one European bad to be done by two or more 
Africans, tbe former European wage would be divided between them. 

A compulsory ballot of tbe 4,000 members of tbe N.R.M. W.U., 
held on Jan. 29, 1955, showed a 60 per cent majority in favour of 
admitting Africans to several ” white ” jobs, and a second ballot 
held from March 16-19 confirmed tbis result. Tbe union accordingly 
offered on May 19 to surrender 13 categories of jobs to Afncans and 
to discuss tbe surrender of further categories, provided tbat tbe 
mining companies agreed to certain safeguards, including declared 
adherence to tbe “rate for tbe job” and a guarantee tbat no 
European should lose employment as a result of tbe change. Negotia- 
tions were resumed on tbis basis but again broke down on July 7, 1955, 
as tbe R.S.T. group, though promising fullest consultation with tbe 
union, refused to accept a demand tbat tbe union should have tbe 
right to veto any suggestions for African advancement tbat might be 
put forward at any time 

An agreement between tbe Rboanglo group and tbe 
N.R.M.W.U. was signed on July 31, 1955, tbe main conditions 
of whicb were as follows : (1) 24 categories of jobs bitberto 
held by Europeans would be transferred to Africans ; (2) union 
members whose jobs were taken over by Africans would be 
given alternative employment on terms not less favourable 
than before ; (3) no further negotiations on African advance- 
ment would take place for three years ; (4) no jobs would be 
transferred from Europeans to Africans without the union’s 
consent. It was announced on Aug. 5 that under tbis agreement 
about 240 Africans would take over jobs held by Europeans, 
whilst 366 would be promoted to jobs not impinging on 
European fields of work. 

The R.S.T. group, in a statement issued on Aug. 15, 1955, 
reaffirmed its refusal to accept the right of veto demanded 
by the N.R.M.W.U. and conceded by the Rboanglo group. 
It maintained that if this claim were conceded, a similar right 
would eventually be demanded in other industries, thereby 
reproducing the pattern of South African industry and 
destroymg the pnnciple of racial partnership. In view of the 
R.S.T.’s firm attitude, the umon agreed to abandon the demand, 
and on Sept. 10, 1955, concluded an agreement with the R.S.T. 
which, although generally similar to that concluded with the 
Rboanglo group, omitted the veto clause, and also the clause 
postponmg further negotiations for three years. The agreement 
met with considerable opposition from a section of the imion 
executive, as a result of which the union’s president (Mr. A. 
Clarke), whose conciliatory attitude had been strongly criticized, 
resigned on Sept. II. 
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A general agreement, similar m its terms to that concluded 
with the R.S.T., was signed by the Chamber of Mmes and the 
X.R.]M.\V.U. on Sept. 27, 1955. Under this agreement about 
1,200 Africans, out of a total African labour force of 37,000, 
were expected to receive promotion during the next three years, 
and the more skilled of these would receive £40 a month! The 
maximum wage hitherto paid to Africans had been £28 a month, 
but very few had qualified for this amount. 

The African iVImeworkers’ Union and the Mmes’ African 
Staff Association announced their rejection of the agreement 
on Jan. 6, 1956, on the grounds that the proposed pay was 
too low and the required educational qualifications too high. 
Mr. Katilungu, the president of the Mmeworkers’ Umon, 
pointed out that the highest wages offered to Africans for one 
group of jobs was £36 a month, as compared with an average 
of £130 a month paid to Europeans domg the same work, 
whilst the Staff Association objected to the fact that Africans 
with the necessary experience and practical qualifications 
might be excluded from advanced work because they had not 
reached the required educational standard. 

A strike called by the Afncan Mmeworkers* Union on Jan. 3, 1955, 
to enforce a demand for a wage mcrease of 10s. 8d. a shift was 
supported by about 32,000 Africans, and temporarily stopped pro- 
duction entirely at three of the four producmg mines m the Copper- 
belt. As a result of an ultimatum by the mining companies that 
strikers who did not return to work would he dismissed and evicted 
from their houses, a slow drift back to work began durmg February, 
and at the end of the month the umon offered to call off the strike 
on condition that there was no victimization. These terms were 
accepted, and the atnke (the longest m the history of the Copperbelt) 
ended on March 3. The CJhamber of Mmes decided on March 22 to 
give recogmtion to the African Staff Association, which had not 
supported the strike, and on May 12 gave six months* notice of its 
intention to end the existmg agreement with the African Mmeworkers* 
Umon as the sole representative of Afncan employees The African 
Staff Association, founded m 1954, has about 3,000 members, and 
represents Africans holding senior and administrative posts in 
the mmes. 

A new wage award, under which African mmeworkers would 
benefit by between 26s. 6d. and 57s. 6d. a month, was announced 
on July 8, 1955. — (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury - 
Times - Manchester Guardian - Financial Tunes - Economist) 

Note. The two established copper mines belonging to the Rhodesian 
Anglo-American group are Nkana (Rhokana) and Nchanga, whilst a 
third mine — ^Bancroft — ^is m the stage of development. The two 
established mmes belonging to the Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
are Roan Antelope and Mufuhra, whilst Chlbuluma Is m the develop- 
ment stage. (Econonust) 

A. KETHERLANDS. — Resentment at Mr, Dulles’s 
Press Interview in Indonesia. - Note to Washington. 

Dr. Luns, the co-Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, said 
m the States-General on March 22 that the Netherlands 
Government was “ shocked and disappointed ” at some of the 
remarks made by Mr. Dulles durmg his recent visit to Indonesia 
(see page 14841, second column). He added that several of 
Mr. Dulles’s statements were not in accordance with relations 
between allies such as existed between the Netherlands and 
the United States, and expressed the opimon that ‘‘ instead of 
contnbutmg to rapprochement between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, it is to be feared that the Secretary of State has 
made it more diffi cult.” In particular. Dr. Lims said that Mr. 
Dulles had created the impression that the U.S.A. approved 
Indonesia’s action in unilaterally abrogating the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. The views of the Netherlands Government 
were conveyed on the same day to the U.S. Ambassador in 
The Hague (Mr. Freeman Matthews), whilst on March 29 the 
Netherlands Ambassador m Washington (Dr. van Royen) 
presented a Note to the State Department — ^the contents of 
which were not disclosed — drawing attention to the feeling 
aroused in Holland by Mr. Dulles’s press statement in Jakarta. 
(Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - New York Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 14840 A 5 14715 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Repayment of U.S. 
Lend-Uease Silver. 

The Treasury announced on April 13 that a start had been 
made on the shipment of silver to the U.S.A. in fulfilment 
of the U.K.’s obligation to return the 88,000,000 oz. borrowed 
from the United States during the war under Lend-Lease 
arrangements. [The silver was due to he repaid within five 
years of the official endmg of the state of emergency in the 
U.S.A. — ^that is, by April 1957.] The Treasury stated that most 
of the 88,000,000 oz. — ^which, at current prices, was worth about 
£29,000,000 — ^had been extracted by the Royal Mmt from silver 
coinage which had been withdrawn from circulation and was 
being replaced by cupro-niekel coinage. The Lend-Lease silver 
received during the war was used mainly for industrial and, 
to a lesser extent, for comage purposes. (Treasury Press Office) 


C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Immigration Policy. 

The Minister of the Interior, Dr. Donges, made a statement 
on the Umon Government’s immigration policy during the 
course of a debate in the House of Assembly on March 9. The 
Minister was replymg to an Opposition motion calling for the 
mtroduction of a State-aided imniigration scheme, the debate 
being finally adjourned without a vote bemg taken. 

Mr. H. G. Lawrence (United Party), movmg the Opposition motion, 
asked the Government, as a matter of urgency, to consider intro- 
ducingr a State-aided selective irnmigrration scheme to combat the 
mcreasiag scarcity of skilled lahottr, and to protect and foster the 
influence of European civilization m Africa. He pomted out that 
the last official figures (given m Parliament in April 1955) showed 
that there was a total shortage of something like 29,000 Europeans 
m the Puhhc Service, the Railways, and the Pohce. 

Referring to the success of the State-sponsored immigration 
scheme mtroduced by General Smuts, Mr. Lawrence said that the 
accelerated flow of immigration which had taken place because of the 
Umted Party’s pohcy, and which had reached a peak of 35,631 
inmiigrants m 1948, had been abruptly halted as a result of the 
Nationalist Government’s abandonment of the scheme (see 9817 A). 
In 1949 the number of immigrants had dropped to 14,000, whilst 
m the years 1950-51 those who had emigrated from South Africa had 
actually exceeded the number who had entered the country Li the 
10 years smce the war South Africa had received 165,795 iinmigrants 
and had lost 92,000, a net gam of only 74,000, whereas Canada had 
received 1,200,000 immigrants and Australia 1,000,000. Mr. Lawrence 
commented that it was “ a curious anomaly ” that a Government 
which stated that its pohcy was ‘White leadership and White dornina- 
tion did not help to brmg additional White manpower to the Union. 

Dr. Donges, m reply, pointed out that the Government’s policy 
was one of selective inumgration — it was prepared to welcome 
those who conformed to the needs of health and of pubhc security 
considerations, and to admit immigrants in relation to the Union’s 
capacity to absorb them. As regards the shortfall of immigration, he 
accused the Opposition of ignormg the “ passive attitude ” of em- 
ployers as well as the ** nusrepresentation ” of the Government’s 
pohcies m the [foreign] Press On the question of labour scarcity m. 
the Union, Dr. Donges said that an official survey had been concluded 
and was bemg studied by the Minister of Labour, who hoped to make 
an announcement soon With respect to the Public Service, a recruit- 
ing mission which had been sent to Europe to obtam some 500 
recruits had actually obtained 359, recrmting having been poorest 
in Britain. 

With regard to the general question of immigration. Dr. Donges 
said that during his European visit in 1955 he had had discussions 
with heads of Government departments in the countries concerned. 
Everywhere he had found prosperity, full employment, and a scarcity 
of skilled workers, and many of these countries had introduced social 
security schemes, with the result that there was no economic pressure 
on the people to emigrate. Dr Donges stated that South Africa now 
had Immigration Attaches m Britam, Holland, Western Germany, 
Belgium, and Sweden, and that, while in Switzerland, he had haff 
talks with officials of the Inter-Governmental Committee on European 
Migration (I.C.E-M.) ; one of the committee’s officials had now come 
to South Africa to study local conditions, and discussions were m 
progress on South Africa’s possible membership oftheLCE.M. 

Among other speakers. Dr. duPlessis (Nat.) said that the NationaJist 
Party had never been opposed to immigration as such, but was 
opposed to unrestricted imimgration and to the Afrikaner people 
being ** ploughed under ” by immigrants. Mr. Waterson (U.P.) 
referred to the difficulty of obtaining Union citizenship, asserting 
that an immigrant had at present to undergo httle short of an 
inquisition ” to become a South Afncan citizen. 

Figures published by the Bureau of Census and Statistics on 
April 5 showed that 16,013 immigrants had entered the Union 
m 1955 and 12,516 South Africans had left the county — a 
net gam of 3,497, These figures compared with 16,416 immi- 
grants, 11,336 emigrants, and a net gain of 5,080 (all revised 
figures) m 1954. 

It had been announced on Nov. 22, 1955, that the Govern- 
ment had decided to appoint a Director of Immigration 
that Mr. A. B. Kriegler, former chairman of the Immigration 
Selection Board, had been appointed to that post. 

(Cape Times - State Information Department, Pretoria) 

(Prev. rep. 14x34 D.) 

D. NORWAY. — Release of Wartime Collaborators. 

It was announced m Oslo at the beginning of April that 
four leading Norwegian Nazis, sentenced after the war to life 
imprisonment, had been released on probation. Three of them 
— ^R. J. Fuglesang, J. A. Lippestad, and A. H. Stang — ^had 
been members of the Qmshng government, whilst the four^ 
was a prison guard. Another seven Norwegian Nazis are still 
serving terms of life imprisonment. — (Aftenposten, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. 7855 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — New Paris Evening Paper. 

A new evening paper, Le Temps de Tans, began publication 
in Paris on April 17. Its managing editor is M. Philippe 
Boegner, who formerly worked for Paris Soir and the illustrated 
weekly Paris Match*— -{Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep* 14777 A.) 
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A- INDIA, — Mr. Nehru’s Review of International 
Situation. - Criticisms of SEATO and Baghdad Pacts. 

Following his discussions with Mr. Dulles, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
and M. Pmeau, all of whom had visited Delhi after the SEATO 
Council meeting m Karachi (see 14840 A), Mr Nehru reported, 
to the Loh Sdbha (House of the People) on March 20 on his 
conversations mth the U.S , British and French Foreign 
Ministers. In a comprehensive review of the international 
situation, Mr. Nehru strongly criticized both the SEATO and 
Baghdad Pacts ; expressed India’s concern at the reference 
to ICashmir in the SEATO Council’s communique, and also 
at the U.S. arms supplies to Pakistan ; and spoke inter alia 
of the Goa question, the situation in the Middle East, Indo- 
china, and the Far East, and the changes in Soviet pohcy 
aimounced at the 20th congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
A summary of Mr. Nehru’s speech (cross -headings inserted) is 
given below : 

“ Durmg: the past few months we have had the pleasure of 
welcoming* to India many eminent visitors from abroad. ... Of 
these visitors, three recent ones have been Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Foreign 
Minister of the Umted Kingdom, Mr John Foster Dulles, the U S 
Secretary of State, and M Pmeau, Foreign Mmister of France. With 
each of them I discussed the international situation, and also how 
best tension could be relaxed and peace promoted. 

The SEATO Counca Meeting and Kashmir. ** The occasion which 
brought these statesmen to this region of the world was the meeting 
of the SEATO Council m Karachi, To our great surprise the Councd 
thought fit, at the insistence of one of its members [i e Pakistani, to 
discuss the qiuestion of Kashmir, and to mclude a declaration on this 
q.uestion m its final communique In doing so, the Council confirmed 
our worst apprehensions about the Orgamzation it represents. The 
declared purpose of the South-East Asia Treaty is to mcrease the 
defensive strength of the parties to the treaty agamst external 
aggression and internal subversion. How the question of Kashmir 
could come withm the scope of the SEATO Council is not clear to 
us. Its reference to Kashmir could only mean that that military 
aUianco is backing Pakistan in its disputes with India. . . . We have 
noted with regret that three other Commonwealth countries [i e. 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand] have associated them- 
selves with the offending declaration. We have communicated our 
protest to all the countries concerned at the unusual procedure 
adopted by the Council ” 

U.S. IWilitary Aid to PaMstan. ** I had talks with Mr. Dulles about 
U S. military aid to Pakistan I told him how this has been causing 
us serious concern. The atmosphere m Pakistan seems to be one of 
threats and menaces towards India India contmues to be the subject 
of bitter attack m sections of the Pakistani Press, and bellicose 
statements appear from time to time even from responsible leaders. 
More recently there has been a recrudescence of border incidents 
which, by their frequency and dispersion over a wide area, have 
assumed special significance Substance is thus lent to the growing 
belief in this country that, whatever the object of the U.S A m 
giving military aid to Pakistan, m Pakistan itself the resulting 
acquisition of mihtary strength has been generally welcomed not 
because it will mcrease Pakistan’s defensive capacity agamst a 
potential aggressor, but because they hope thereby to he able to 
settle disputes with India from what is called a * position of strength.* 

** We in India wish Pakistan well. She has just declared herself 
a republic and we offer her our best wishes at the threshold of a new 
chapter in her history. . . It is not our miention to enter upon any 

arms race with Pakistan or any other country, even if we could afford 
such competition. Our energies and resources will contmue to he 
absorbed for many years to come in our Five-Year Plans, and none 
of us would wish to divert any part of our limited resources to further 
expenditure on arms Nevertheless, those responsible for the destiny 
of India have to take note of certain facts I can only express our 
regret aud disappointment that, at a time when we in Asia should 
he bending our energies to the task of development, a new factor 
making for tension and instability should have been introduced by 
this arms aid I have explamed our views clearly to Mr. Dulles, and 
I hope he now has a better appreciation of our feelings ” 

The SEATO and Baghdad Pacts. Recent developments serve 
once again to focus attention on military pacts. These pacts . . . 
seem to be on the increase, and are being strengthened and enlarged 
irrespective of previous commitments and declarations. This is the 
history of all pacts, more especially of the South-East Asia Defence 
Treaty and the Baghdad Pact. The former came into existence at 
a time when, after many years of warfare, there was peace in South- 
East Asia. Tensions were relaxed and people looked forward to a 
return to normality There was no possibility of aggression in the 
foreseeable future. Yet at this moment of rehef and the beginnings 
of hope this pact came into existence, and resulted Immediately iu 
increasing tension. 

“ The more recent Baghdad Pact has already brought disruption, 
insecurity, and discontent in Western Asia, Thus the very objective 
for which these pacts were made is bemg defeated. It is our firm 
convlotion that these two treaties and similar mihtary pacts do not 
add to the intrinsic strength of regions in the interest of which they 
are supposed to have been devised. 

** Talks on disarmament in the face of military pacts by either bloc 
are inconsistent, and a mockery of avowed purposes. ... It is not 
by military aUlanoes and matching of strength with strength that 
tensions can be lowered and peace and stability re-established where 
confilot now prevails. We hold — and with each new experience 


are further confirmed m our conviction — ^that in adherence to and 
practice of the ‘ Five Principles now widely known as Paiich Sila, 
there alone lies promise of a new era of international peace and 
stability. 

“ The commg of atomic energy and the dread weapons it has let 
loose on the world has made all previous thinkmg, not only in regard 
to military matters hut also other matters, out of date. Leaders of 
nations have as a consequence ruled out war In this new situation 
there Is no logic in clinging to the idea of ‘ cold war.* We have stated 
repeatedly that nuclear weapons must be banned and that atomic 
energy must be used for the benefit of humanity, and not be controlled 
by the Great Powers If war is to he ruled out, then * cold war * 
becomes iHogioal and harmful. It can only keep up the atmosphere 
of hatred and fear and the ever-present danger of its hemg converted 
into nuclear war ** 

The Goa Dispute. “ I also had discussions on Goa with Secretary 
Dulles. As the House is aware, the jomt statement issued by him 
and Dr. Cunha, the Foreign Mmister of Portugal [see 11613 Al, 
caused deep resentment throughout India We took this matter up 
immediately with the U.S Government and explamed to them how, 
m the context of the present situation in Goa, the association of the 
U S Secretary of State with a statement of that kmd could only 
have one effect — ^to give encouragement to Portugal m pursumg a 
policy which represents a contmuance of colomalism Mr. Dulles 
assured me that in subscribing to the 3 omt statement the United 
States was not supporting Portugal agamst ludia We do not, of 
course, doubt this statement, but the position nevertheless is that 
the joint communiqu6 is bemg mterpreted, especially by the Portu- 
guese authorities, as if it supported their claims. We have made 
our position clear to the U S Government, and I repeat that in no 
circumstances will we tolerate the contmuance of the last remnants 
of Portuguese coloniahsm on India’s soil. We have been patient and 
shall contmue to be so, but there will be no compromise on this 
issue. I hope that friendly countries will impress on Portugal the 
unwisdom of foUowmg a pohcy of 16th-century colomalism iu the 
second half of the 20th century ” 

The Middle East. “ With all three Ministers we have had detailed 
discussions about the situation m West Asia [i e. the MCiddle East]. 
All are agreed that this situation is an explosive one I do not 
presume to give advice about any quick solution of this difOLcult 
problem. At the same tune, I have no doubt in my mind that a 
solution can only emerge from a gradual relaxation of tension Here 
agam the Baghdad Pact is partly responsible for a good deal of the 
present trouble which now plagues West Asia. It has rent asunder 
Arab unity and has thereby made the solution of a difficult problem 
still more difficult and oomphoated ” 

Indo-China. “ I discussed the situation in Indo-China with the 
three Foreign Ministers, particularly with Mr Selwyn Lloyd, who is 
co-chairman of the Geneva Conference [on Indo-Chma] When, in 
response to the invitation of the Geneva Powers, India accepted the 
chairmanship of the three International Commissions in Indo-Chlna, 
we did so m the hope that at long last peace would return permanently 
to this troubled region m South-East Asia which is so close to us 
and with which we have so many historic ties. It appears now that 
the time-schedule for elections as a preliminary to the unification of 
the two parts of Tietnam, which was envisaged in the final declaration 
at Geneva, is unlikely to be fulfilled We are compelled, therefore, to 
review the situation in so far as it concerns us. We have no intention 
of trying to escape from a position of responsibihty, or of taking a 
step which would hamper a peaceful settlement We have, therefore, 
suggested to the two co-chairmen that they should review the position 
and decide on steps that should be taken to secure compliance with 
the Geneva Agreement.” 

The Far East. “ Discussions with the three Foreign Ministers also 
covered the present situation in East Asia, particularly in relation 
to the coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu, as well as Taiwan 
[Formosa]. I explamed to them how, in our view, the basic cause of 
trouble m Bast Asia is non-recognition of a patent fact. That fact 
IS the emergence of the new Chma, unified as never before in its 
history — strong, powerful, and conscious of its rights and dignity. 
I do not think that the situation in Bast Asia wiU return to normal 
so long as the Chinese People’s Republic is not admitted to the 
United Nations. In particular, I expressed the view that China wfll 
never feel secure so long as Quemoy and Matsu remain m occupation 
of hostile forces. An essential first step would be the withdrawal of 
those forces from these islands so that they can become part of the 
mainland. The Taiwan issue will still remain, but I believe that 11 
the coastal islands were to return to China, the problem of Taiwan 
could be handled a httle more easily. 

“ In this context we have been watching with interest the course 
of the talks at Geneva between the U-S. and Chinese Ambassadors 
[see 14702 A] Both sides are broadly agreed that they should settle 
disputes between them through peaceful negotiations. The main 
difficulty is that of applying tMs principle to the particular case of 
Taiwan. We hope that a satisfactory formula will be found. . . 

North Afirica. ** I should like to refer in particular to the talk I 
had with M. Pineau about North Africa. We in India appreciate 
and welcome the steps taken by the French to restore sovereigmty 
to Morocco and Tunisia. The difficult problem of Algeria still remains. 
I am glad to find that M. Pineau takes a realistic view of the situation. 
The problem there is complicated by the presence of about one and 
a quarter million persons of European descent who have been settled 
there for some generations The House wiU not expect me to go 
into further details of these discussions. I hope that the problem 
of Algeria will be solved to the mutual satisfaction of the French and 
Algerian peoples. . . .** 
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DisarrnaTneiit. “ II peace is to be aimed at, disarmament is essential. 
As with every other difficult question, it is easier to proceed step 
by step. The Snb- Committee of the U X Disarmament Commission 
has been meetmg m London, and there is already a large measure of 
agreement on this snbieet. Unfortunately, growing tensions in the 
world do not create an atmosphere m favour of disarmament ; yet 
the urgency of disarmament grows m proportion to mvention and 
the accumulation of weapons of ever-inereasmg destructive potential. 
We believe m unconditional prohibition of the production, use, and 
experimentation of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, and, as a 
step to that end, the suspension of experimental explosions and 
an armaments truce.*’ 

The Soviet Communist Congress. I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to a very important evenu m recent weeks. I 
refer to the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Umon which met recently m Moscow. There can be no donbt that 
this congress has adopted a new Ime and a new policy. This new 
line, both in political thinking and m practical policy, appears to 
be based upon a more realistic appreciation of the present world 
situation, and represents a significant process of adaptation and 
ad 3 ustment. According to our prmciples, we do not interfere in 
the mtemal affairs by other countries, 3U^ as we do not welcome 
any interference by others in our country. But any important 
development in any country which appears to be a step towards 
the creation of conditions favourable to peaceful co-existence is 
important for us, as well as to othere. For this reason we feel that 
the decisions of the 30th Congress of the Soviet Umon are likely to 
have far-reaching effects I hope that this development will lead to 
the further relaxation of tension in the world. . 

Strong exception to the SEATO Council's reference to Kashmir 
was also expressed by the Kashmin Premier (Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed) in a speech on March 9 to the State Assembly. 

Asserting that Pakistan had committed unprovoked aggression ** 
against Jammu and Kashmir, he declared that the SEATO Powers 
were sadly mistaken ” if they thought they could change the 
decision whereby Kashmir had acceded to India. He accused the 
SEATO Powers of ha vmg ignored the changed mtemational conditions 
of the past seven years, and declared %nt6r alia ; It is unfortunate 
that the SEATO Powers, under American leadership, should try to 
create conditions of uncertamty and chaos m this strategic area, 
where peace and democracy have been established after temble 
sufferings.” 

The Premier of Kashmir also expressed his “ amazement ” 
that the SEATO Council had been agitated ” at the state- 
ments of Marshal Bulganin and M. Khurushchev recognizing 
Kashmir as a part of India, declaring in this connexion that the 
Soviet leaders had only recognized something that was a 
patent fact.” — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Indian Pligh Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. SEATO Coimcil Meeting, 14S40 A.) 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for ApriL 

Selected books published m Great Britain, the Umted 
States, France, and Italy are given below : 

Great Britain. Anstruther, Ian — “ I Presume Stanley’s Triumph 
and Disaster,” (Geoffrey Blea, 18s.) 

** Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1924-1932 ” Edited by Margaret Cole, 
(Longmans, 25s.) 

Brinnin, John Malcolm — “ Dylan Thomas m America.” (Dent, 18s.) 

Chnrchill, Sir Winston — ** A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples ; Volume I — The Birth of Britain.” (Cassell, 30s > 

Constance, Arthur — ** The Glazier.” The Biography of a Father 
written by a Son (Werner Laurie, 18s.) 

Durrell, Gerald — ^‘The Drunken Forest,” (HupertHart-Davis, 18s.) 

Moorehead, Alan — ** Galhpoh.” (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

Pevsner, Xikolaus — •“ The Englishness of English Ajrt.” The 
B.B O. Heith Lectures for 1955, expanded. (Architeotural Press, 16s.) 

Priestley, J. B. — All About Ourselves, and Other Essays.” 
(Hememann, 21s.) 

Rawioz, Slavomir— “ The Long Walk.” (Constable, 15s.) 

Roberts, B. C. — Trade Umon Govemnaent and Admimstration 
in Great Britain.” (London School of Economics and George Bell & 
Sons, 31s. 6d.) 

Ruber, Johannes — “ Bach and the Heavenly Choir.” Translated 
from the German {Die M&iligsxtr^^ung des Johann Sebastian Bach% 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 11s. 6d.) 

Tibbie, John and Anne — “ John Clare : His Life and Poetry.” 
(Hememann, 25s.) 

Truman, Harry S. — “ Memoirs, Volume II — Years of Trial and 
Hope, 1946-1953,” (Hodder & Stoughton, 30s.) 

White, Patrick — “ The Tree of Man.” A Contemporary Novel of 
Australia. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

United States. Rovere, Richard H. — ** Affairs of State : The 
Eisenhower Years.” (Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy, New York, ?4.50.) 

Wilson, Edmund — ** Red, Black, Blond and Olive : Studies in 
Four Civilizations — Haiti, Soviet Russia, Israel.” (Oxford 
University Press, New York, $6.75 ) 

France. Bourbon-Busset, Jacques de — ‘'Antoine, mon fr^re.” 
(N.R F., Paris.) 

Italy. Praz, Mario — ” Viaggi in Ocoidente.” (Sansoni, Florence, 
2,000 lire.) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev* rep. Book Selections, 14803 C.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Service. - Improved 
Pay and Conditions. - Implementation of Royal Com- 
mission’s Recommendations. 

The Treasury announced on March 31 that Civil Servants 
and Post Office employees earning up to £1,6(>0 a year would 
receive immediate pay mcreases equivalent to 5^ per cent of 
their current rates. The improvements, based on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service which 
reported in November (see 14587 A), will affect over 690,000 
men and women and cost about £30,000,000 a year, of which 
the share of the Post Office will be £18,000,000 and that of 
the remamder of the Civil Service £12,000,000. Details of 
the mcreases are given below. 

Salaried Staff. Annual basic pay below £350, £21. 10s, ; £350 -£500, 
£25 10s , £500 -£700, £36; £700-£900, £48; £900 -£1,250, £65; 

£1,250 -£1,600, £85 Juveniles under 18, £15. 10s. , 18-21, £21. 10s. 

Weekly Paid Staff. Basic pay nnder £6. 14s. weekly, 8s 6d. ; 
£6 14s.-£9 11s, 10s., £9 ll8.-£13. Ss., 14s ; £13. 88.-£17. 5s. 
18s. 6d Juveniles under 18, 6s. ; IS -21, 8s. 6d. 

It was stated that the publication of the Royal Commission’s 
report had been followed by negotiations m the National 
Whitley Council on ihe basis of GJovemment acceptance of the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations. Discussions on most 
major questions had now been concluded, and in May and June 
the staff associations would present to their conferences 
comprehensive proposals for givmg the recommendations 
effect, with certain modifications. The pay increases now 
proposed were interim increases in pay supplements pending 
ratification of these proposals, and took account of the general 
movement of pay m other occupations smce the report had 
been made. They did not apply to the higher grades of Civil 
Servants because the Government proposed to follow the 
procedure suggested by xhe Commission and to appoint a 
siandmg advisory committee to “ exercise a general oversight 
of the pay of the higher Civil Service.” 

The staff side of the Civil Service National Whitley Council 
announced on April 11 that, after lengthy negotiations on the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations, proposals had been 
agreed between the two sides of the Council providing for 
(1) the spreading of hours of work (42 m London, 44 m the 
provinces) wherever practicable over 5 days, instead of 
days as at present ; (2) the mamtenance of essential services 
to the pubhc on Saturdays , (3) the reduction of leave as 
proposed by the Royal Commission, subject to some m i n or 
modifications and to existing Civil Servants having reserved 
rights to their present leave. The proposals — ^whxch would 
apply to about 380,000 office staff, but not to the main Post 
Office grades — ^wouid be submitted to the unions represented 
on the staff side of the Council. If approved by them and 
ratified by the staff side, they would come mto effect from 
July 1 , 1956 . — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14587 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Diplomatic^ Commonwealth and 
U.N. Appointments. - Embassy Status with Burma. 

The following appointments were announced in Canberra 
during the past 12 months : 

Mr. H. A. MoClTire-Sniith (a former editor of the Sydney Morning 
Herald), Munster in Cairo since 1953, as Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands in succession to Sir Alfred Stirling, who was appomted Am- 
bassador to France (May 1955). 

Mr. Arthur Cutler, Y.C., High Commissioner in Colombo, as 
Ambassador to Egypt moe Mr. MoClure-Smith (June 1955). 

Mr. T. H. Critchley, head of the Pacific Section of the External 
Affairs Department, as Australian High Commissioner in Malaya, a 
new post (November 1955). The Mimster for External Affairs (Mr. 
Casey) explained that the appomtment of an Australian High 
Connmssioner m Kuala Lumpur was desirable in view of the important 
constitutional developments m Malaya. 

Dr. Ronald Walker, Ambassador m Tokio, as Australian perman- 
ent representative at the United Nations vice Mr. William Forsyth 
who was appointed to a semor post in the External Affairs Depart- 
ment (December 1955) 

Sir Al an Watt, Australian Commissioner for South-West Asia and 
Commissioner m Singapore, as Ambassador to Japan vice Dr Walker 
(February 1956). 

Mr. Allan Eastman, Deputy High Commissioner in Singapore, as 
High Commissioner to Ceylon vice Mtr Cutler (February 1956). 

Vice-Admiral Six John CoUins, formerly Chief of Austrahan Naval 
Staff, as High Commissioner to New Zealand (February 1956). 

Mr. Patrick Shaw, formerly head of the Australian Mission in Tokio, 
as Ambassador to the German Federal Re pubhc vice Mr. J. D. L. 
Hood (Apnl 1956). 

Mr. Casey, announced on April 18 that the Australian and 
Burmese Governments had agreed to raise their respective 
Legations m Rangoon and Canberra to the status of Embassies. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (14023 B.) 
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A. CANADA - MEXICO - UNITED STATES. — 
Tripartite Meeting of U.S. and Meadcan Presidents and 
Canadian Prime Minister. 

President EisenJiower, the Mexican President (Sefior Ruiz 
Cortmes), and the Canadian Prime Minister (Mr. St, Laurent) 
met at White Sulphur Sprmgs (West Virginia) on President 
Eisenhower’s mvitation from March 26--28. The meeting — 
the first of its kmd to be held between the Heads of Government 
of the U.S.A., Mexico, and Canada — ^was also attended by the 
three Foreign Ministers (respectively Mr. Dulles, Senor Padilla 
Nervo, and Mr. Lester Pearson). It was completely informal 
and without a fixed agenda, a statement issued before the 
meeting saying merely that the discussions would deal with 

matters of mutual interest.” 

The talks were partly on a tripartite basis and partly bilateral 
— ^between President Eisenhower and President Eniz Cortines, and 
between President Eisenhower and Mr. St. Laurent. The U S.- 
Mexican talks, deaJbng with issues of specific interest to the two 
countries, were also attended by Mr. Dulles, Senor Padilla Nervo, and 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower (the President’s brother and formerly 
special XJ.S. envoy to the Latin American countries). The U.S.- 
Canadian discussions, on problems on specific interest to the U.S.A. 
and Canada, were attended by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lester Pearson. 

No commumqu^ was published on the talks, but Mr. St, 
Laurent made a statement m the Canadian House of Commons 
on April 9, 

After saying that the general discussion had ** centred largely 
upon the comprehensive report which Mr. Dulles made on bis recent 
visit to Asia” (see page 14842), Mr. St. Laurent said that there 
was no foundation for Press reports to the efieot that there had 
been ** an emphatic expression of poboy difference between the 
U.S. A. and Canada m respect of Communist China ” It was quite 
true, he added, that President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles had 
explained ** very frankly ” the reasons why U.S. recogmtion of the 
Communist Government in Pekmg could not be contemplated under 
present circumstances, and why they felt their support should be 
continued to the Chiang Kai-shek Government. On the Canadian 
side nothing had been said which would suggest any change from the 
policy statement made by Mr. Lester Pearson on Jan 31 (see 14707 B) 
It had, however, been recognized by both sides that the recognition 
of the Pekmg regime by many other countries had created a problem 
as to which regime should represent Chma at the U.N , and that this 
problem might be expected to grow more acute as time went on. 

There had also been ‘‘ considerable discussion ” over the position 
in the Middle Bast, ** the seriousness of which everyone recogmzed.” 
It had been agreed that, while all possible steps to reduce immediate 
tension should be taken, peace could only be secured by an agreed 
political settlement between Israel and her neighbours. Furthermore, 
there had been a general discussion of the possible consequences 
of recent Communist Party developments in Russia, and consideration 
had also been given to the problems arising from the emergence of 
new States in Asia and Africa. In connexion with the question of 
continuing international economic assistance to under-developed 
countries, the view had been expressed on the Canadian side that it 
might help to remove any suspicion of ulterior motives if the U.N. 
were brought more into the picture than had been the case hitherto, 
"at least from the pomt of view of usmg the Organization as a 
clearing-house for plans, policies, and information in regard to 
international assistance schemes,” similar to the practice developed 
under the Colombo Plan. 

On the U.S.-Canadian bilateral talks, Mr. St- Laurent stated that 
he had emphasized the importance of better-balanced trade between 
the two countries. He had referred to the existmg unfavourable 
balance for Canada in their visible trade, and had mentioned that 
the correction of this unbalance by U.S. capital movements to 
Canada was occasionally the cause of some concern lest the control 
of Canadian economic development, which should remain in Canadian 
hands, might be prejudiced. Finally, ho had suggested to President 
Eisenhower that problems regarding the use of water-power on rivers 
crossing the international boundary might be studied at an inter- 
governmental conference. 

Although the tripartite meeting ended without any concrete 
agreements, President Eisenhower expressed the view that it 
had been ‘‘ a great success ” in giving the statesmen concerned 
an “ informal and relaxed opportunity ” to get to know each 
other better and to discuss current questions. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Canadian 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star) 

B. RUMANIA, — Release of Jewish Leaders. 

The publication World Jewish Affairs^ organ of the World 
Jewish Congress, reported on April 26 that the Rumanian 
Government had released the leaders of the Jewish community 
who had been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment in 
1958 and 1954 for Zionist and other “ anti-state ” activities. 
The releases were apparently in conformity with the internal 
policy changes recently carried out in the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe. — ^(World Jewish Affairs) 

(Prev. rep. 14817 A ; 13820 A.) 


C. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. — Colonial 
Development Corporation. - Report for 1955. - Surplus 
of £409,000. 

The report of the Colonial Development Corporation for 
1955, pubhshed on April 25, showed a revenue surplus of 
£409,000, after payment of £307,000 mterest to the Colonial 
Office. The surplus, the first earned by the Corporation on 
revenue accoimt m its eight years of existence, compared with 
a consolichited loss of £511,000 incurred m 1954. It mcluded 
a net operating profit on direct projects and subsidiary under- 
takings of £113,615 (against a net loss on these projects of 
£222,358 in 1954), this profit havmg been earned m spite of 
the sale of the Corporation’s controllmg interest in Chilanga 
Cement Ltd. and the loss of its share of that company’s profits, 
amountmg m 1954 to nearly £217,000. The Corporation’s 
activities in 1955 are summarized below : 

Projects in Operation. Durmg the year 10 new projects were 
started (compared with seven in 1954), and at Dec. 31, 1955 there 
were 63 contmnmg projects and investigations in progress, against 
56 on Dec 31, 1954. The total capital approved for these projects 
had mcreased from £47,822,000 at Dec. 31, 1954 to £54,853,000 
at Dec. 31, 1955. 

Location of Projects. The projects were located as follows (capital 
approved for each area shown m parentheses) . Caribbean Region, 18 
(£7,500,000); Far East, seven (£15,400,000); East Africa, 13 
(£13,000,000); Central Africa, six (£6,000,000); High Commiss^ton 
Territories, 10 (£9,700,000) ; West Africa, eight (£3,000,000) ; 
Mediierranean area, one- 

Operadng Results. Most projects improved their operating results 
during the year, the outstanding examples being British Guiana 
Timbers Ltd., which reduced its net loss from £114,676 m 1954 to 
£37,730, and Borneo Abaca Ltd., which cut its loss from £161,547 
to £46,391. 

Abandoned Projects. Three projects were abandoned during the 
year — ^the Falkland Islands Freezer (which the report described as 
" too grandiose ”), and the Murango Mines (Tanganyika) and Barton 
Ramie (British Honduras) investigations 

Capital Losses. The amount written off capital account increased 
during 1955 from £6,269,468 to £8,000,000, the new figure including 
£300,000 written off on account of the Falkland Islands Freezer 
scheme, £245,000 and £184,000 respectively for the Murango and 
Barton Ramie mvestigations, and £424,457 for capital losses in 
connexion with the Beohuanaland cattle ranch. 

The report mamtained that most of the capital losses “would 
not have occurred if an efBlcient and experienced organization had 
been built up before the Corporation spread itself mto world-wide 
operations.” It was therefore proposed to transfer the whole of the 
£8,000,000 to a “ special loss account, “ which the Corporation would 
disregard when adjusting its policies to comply with the statutory 
requirements that it should pay its way, taking one year with 
another. The Corporation contended that the Government should 
waive mterest on the whole amount, instead of on part only as at 
present, and that the £8,000,000 should be converted mto an equity 
capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Finance Corporation. In this connexion the 
report pointed out that long-term borrowings by the Corporation 
from the Colomal Office had been subject to an initial seven-year 
interest moratorium , from 1956 onwards, however, the service of 
existing borrowings from the Colonial Office would build up steadily 
to over £1,000,000 m 1960 and to nearly £2,000,000 m 1964. 

Competition from Synthetic Substitutes. Discussing the pressure 
jfcom synthetic substitutes against raw materials traditionally grown 
in the tropics,” the report stressed the need for the Corporation to 
assess which of its products — such as rubber, hemp, txmg oil, and 
tanning materials — ^were likely to be saleable in 10 or 20 years’ time. 
It pointed out, however, that “increasing association with local 
people in O D.C projects through smallholder and co-operative 
schemes will not make decisions mvolving their livelihood any 
easier.’' 

Legality of Housing Schemes. With reference to the various 
housing and road schemes in which the Corporation was mterested, 
and on which nearly £7,500,000 was still owing to the contractors, 
with more “ morally committed,” the report referred to the position 
In terms similar to a recent announcement by the Colonial Secretary 
(see helow). 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd had announced in the House of Commons 
on April 18 that he had been advised that the Corporation’s 
housing loans to the Government of Kenya and Southern 
Rhodesia, as well as the loans to the Federal and Colomal 
Budding Society in Malaya and certain West African works 
contracts, were not within the Corporation’s powers as defined 
by the Overseas Resources Development Act. Although the 
Corporation took the view that the Act permitted them to 
undertake these and similar projects, the Government had 
decided to introduce legislation in the current session to put 
the matter beyond all doubt, and were considering a suitable 
amendment to re- define the Corporation’s powers. Meanwhile 
no further advances could be made under the Act from public 
funds for these projects, and the Corporation had been asked 
to suspend negotiations on any new similar projects. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14236 A.) 
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MAY 5 — 12 , 1956 

A. CEYLON. — General Elections. - Victory of 
People’s United Front. - Resignation of Sir John 
Kotelawala. - New Cabinet formed by Mr. Bandaranaike. 
- Statement on New Government’s Policy. 

General elections held in Ceylon between April 5-10 resulted 
in a severe defeat for the ruling United National Party (U.N.P.), 
which lost 46 of the 54 seats which it had held in the previous 
Parliament. An absolute majority was won by the People’s 
Umted Front (MahajaTia Eksath Peramuna, or M.E.P.), led 
»^iomon Bandaranaike, the former leader of the 
Qpp ositnM^ 

^ JE^ple’s Umted Front, which contested 58 of the 95 
elected seats, consisted of Mr. Bandaranaike’s Sri Lanka 
| 5 ^ 3 qe«fem Party, the leadmg Opposition party in the former 
of Representatives ; the Vipkwakari Lanka Sama 
Samaja (Ceylon Revolutionary Socialist) party, a left-wing 
group led by IVIr. D. P. R. Gunawardena which broke away 
from the Nava Lanka Sama Samaja party m 1951 ; the 
Samasta Lanka Bhasa Peramuna (Language Front), a Suihalese 
communal organization ; and a number of Independents. Hie 
conservative Umted National Party, led by Sir John Kotela-wala 
(the Prime Mmister), contested 76 seats. The Xava Lanka 
Sama Samaja (Ceylon Socialist) party, led by Dr. N. M. Perera, 
put forward 20 candidates ; although nominally a “ Trotskyist ” 
organization, it resembles the left-wmg of the British Labour 
Party m outlook. The Communist Party, led by Dr. S. A. 
Wickremasmghe, contested 10 seats. In the Tamil-speaking 
areas of northern and eastern Ceylon, where neither the U.N.P. 
nor the M.E.P. put forward any candidates, 14 of the 16 seats 
were contested by the Federal Party, led by Mr. S. J. V. 
Chelvanayagam, which advocates complete autonomy for these 
areas withm a Ceylonese federation In addition, there were 
61 Independent candidates and eight put forward by minor 
parties. 

PoUmg, which took place m an atmosphere of complete 
order, was held m 37 constituencies (returning 42 members) on 
April 5, in 22 (returning 23 members) on April 7, and m 30 
(returning 80 members) on April 10. The final results were 


announced on April 11 as follows : 

Seats 

1956 1952 

Votes 

1956 

People’s Umted Front (M.E.P.) . 

51 

10 * 

1,045,725 

Umted National Party 

8 

54 

737,447 

Nava Lanka Sama Samara Party . . 

14 

9 

274,447 

Federal Party 

10 

2 

142,758 

Commumst Party . 

3 

3 

119,773 

Tamil Congress 

1 

4 

8,914 

Tamil Resistance Front 

1 

— 

7,931 

Other Parties 

— 

2 

18,891 

Independents 

7 

11 

287,943 


♦ In 1952 the Sn Lanka Freedom Party and the Vzplavakan Sama 
Samaja Party, contestmg the elections separately, won nine and one 
seats respectively. 


The Gkivemor- General subsequently nommated three 
Europeans, two Burghers (Ceylonese of Dutch descent), and 
one Malay to represent mmority interests. 

Eight members of Sir John Kotelawala’s Cahmet lost their seats — 
Mr. Jayawardene (Fmance), Mr Corea (Commerce), Mr. Dissawe 
(Lands), Mr. KeetMratne (Posts), Mr. Ratnayake (Home Affairs), 
Hr. Kaleel (Lahonr), Mr. Nngawela (Health), and MCajor Jayawickrema 
(Transport and Works) The Speaker (Sir Albert Penes) and five 
Parliamentary Secretaries were also defeated Sir John Kotelawala 
retained his seat, though his maaonty fell from 15,468 in the 1952 
elections to 8,274 IVIr. Bandaranaike was returned by a majority of 
41,997 votes (the largest ever recorded m a Ceylon election) over a 
U.NP. opponent Mr R. G. Senanayake (formerly Minister of 
Commerce m Sir John Kotelawala’s Cabinet), who contested two 
constituencies as an Independent with M.E.P. support, was returned 
in both with large majorities The Nava Lanka Sama Samaja party 
increased its strength by five seats, becommg the second largest 
parliamentary group, whilst the Federal Party, which took the third 
place, gained eight additional seats. Of the Communist candidates. 
Dr. Wickremasmghe, the Communist leader, won the seat formerly 
held by his wife. 

The defeat of the U.N.P., which occasioned general surprise 
both in Ceylon and abroad, was attributed by British press 
correspondents to the following causes : 

(1) The electorate’s desire for a change m view of the fact that the 
tJ.N.P. had been in office — ^both before and smee the attainment of 
Ceylonese independence — ^for nearly 25 years. 

(2) Economic discontent, due chiefly to the high price of rice 
(the staple food of the people) following the reduction of the rice 
subsidy xn 1952, and to dissatisfaction with the housing and 
unemployment position. 


(3; The vigorous campaign waged in favour of the M E.P, by the 
younger Buddhist monks, who had alleged that Sir John Kotolawala^s 
Government was dommated by Christians. Among the demands 
put forward by the monks, and accepted by the M.E P., were the 
transfer of all education (at present largely under Christian control) 
to the State, the withdrawal of the privileges enjoyed by Christian 
missionaries, prohibition of the sale and consumption of alcohohe 
drinks a ban on horse-raemg, the replacement of Western by national 
dress, the raising of capital for economic development by a savings 
campaign and restnctions on luxury imports, and a bhoodan move- 
ment similar to that m India (see 14336 B) for redistribution of the 
land. 

(4) Whereas the dispersal of the Opposition vote among a number 
of parties had enabled the XJ N.P. to win the 1947 and 1952 ©lections 
on a mmority vote, m the present elections the M E.P., the Nava 
Lanka Sama Samaja, and the Communist party abstained from 
putting up candidates against one another m most constituencies. 
Co-operation between them was assisted by the fact that, despite 
their differences on linguistic pohey, they agreed m advocating the 
proclamation of a republic, the withdrawal of British forces from 
bases m Ceylon, a “ neutrah^ foreign policy, and the nationalization 
of foreign-owned plantations, banks, and insurance. 

[The M.E P., like the U.N.P , advocated that Sinhalese should be 
the only official language, whilst the Naia Lanka Sarna Samaja and 
the Communists supported equal status for Sinhalese and Tamil } 

Sir John Kotelawala tendered his resignation to the Governor- 
General, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, on April 11, and advised him 
to call on Mr. Bandaranaike to form, a Government. 

On relmquishmg office Sir John Kotelawala issued a statement 
claiming that he was leaving to the new Government a cash balance 
of Rs 197,000,000 (about ^15,000,000), as compared with 
Rs 36,000,000 when he became Premier m 1953. Moreover, while 
in office he had reduced the Government’s short-term habilities from 
Rs 184,000,000 to Rs 60,000,000, and had repaid loans and advances 
totaUing Rs 129,000,000 

The membership of Mr. Bandaranaike’s Government, drawn 
entirely from the Umted People’s Front, was announced on 
Aprd 12 as follows : 

Mr. Solomon Bandaranaike Prime Minister, Defence, and 

External Affairs. 

JVIr. W. Dahanayake . . Education. 

Mr. C. P. de Silva . . . Land and Land Development. 

Mr. M. W. H. de Silva . . Justice. 

Mr. P. H. W. de Silva . . Industries and Fisheries. 

Mr. S. de Zoysa . . . . Finance. 

Mr. D. P. R. Gunawardena Agriculture and Pood. 

Mr. T. B. lUangaratne . Labour, Housmg, and Social 

Services. 

Senator A. P. Jayasuriya Home Affairs. 

Mr. J. Kuruppu . . Local Government and Cultural 

Affairs. 

Mr, C. A. S. Mankkar . . Postal Services, Broadcasting, and 

Information. 

Mr. M. Senanayake . Transport and Works. 

Mrs. V, Wijewardene . Health. 

Mr. R. G. Senanayake subsequently entered the Government 
on April 18 as Mmister of Commerce and Trade, announcing 
at tlie same time that he had joined the Sn Lanka Freedom 
Party. 

Mr. Bandaraixaike (47) studied at Christ Church, Oxford (where 
he was a contemporary of Sir Anthony Eden), and was secretary of 
the Oxford Umon. After a successful l^aJ career he entered politics 
as a U.N.P. supporter, becoming Minister of Health and Local 
Government and Leader of the House m Mr. B S. Senanayake’s 
Government. He went into opposition in 1951 to form the Sr% Lanka 
Freedom Party, and after the 1952 elections sponsored the formation 
of the People’s United Front. 

Mr. R. G. Senanayake, the only other member of the Cabmet who 
had previously held office, became Minister of Commerce and Trade 
after the 1952 elections, but resigned in 1964 owing to disagreement 
with the Government’s poheies. Among the new Ministers, 
Mrs. Wijewardene is the first women to hold Cabmet office m Ceylon ; 
Mr. P. H. W. de Silva, like Mir. Gunawardena, belongs to the 
Vvjpkmakarv Lanka Sama Samaja party, whilst Mr. M. W. H. de Silva 
(who was appomted to fill a vacant seat m the Senate on April 
12, the day of his Ministerial appomtment) was leader of the former 
People’s Republican Party. 

In statements to British press correspondents on April 6, 
Mr. Bandaranaike had described the M.E.P. as “a demo- 
cratic Sociahst party, as opposed to the extreme conservative 
and capitalist character of our opponents.” His party, he said, 
would establish a republic if they obtained the necessary 
two-thirds majority, and had origmally favoured withdrawal 
from the British Commonwealth ; the example of India and 
Pakistan, however, had shown that Commonwealth membership 
was not mcompatible with full independence, and even if 
Ceylon did withdraw she would retam very close ties with the 
Commonwealth. After suggesting that Ceylon should play the 
role of an “ Asian Switzerland ” and serve as “ a bridge between 
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East and West,” Mr. BandaranaiJke said that he favoured “ a 
form of dynamic neutialism ” in foreign politics, which did 
not, however, imply any kmd of hostility towards the Western 
Powers. In particular, he wished to maintam the friendliest 
relations with Britain, which he regarded as “ providing a 
sane balance between the extreme American and Russian 
views.” The question of the British naval and air bases at 
Trmcomalee and Katunayake, however, would have to be 
looked mto at an early date, as any arrangement which tied 
Ceylon irrevocably to one ‘‘ power bloc ” would inevitably 
debar the country from the mediatory role which he wished to 
see it play. In home affairs he favoured the nationalization 
of banking, msurance, and transport, and of foreign-owned tea 
and other plantations ; full compensation would be paid, 
however, and there woidd be no discrimination against foreign 
investments which had been made on satisfactory conditions. 

The new Parliament was opened on April 20 by the Governor- 
General, Sir Oliver GoonetiUeke, who gave details of the 
Government’s pohcy in the Speech from the throne. 

In its foreign pohcy, the Governor- General stated, tke Government 
would not ahgn itself with any Power blocs and would review the 
position of the British bases. Consideration would also be given to 
the exchange of diplomatic representatives with countries m which 
Ceylon was not at present represented In home affairs, attention 
would be paid to the anestion of establishing a republic, and, to 
ensure the more effective functionmg of democratic prmciples, the 
electoral law would he changed aud all “ repressive legislation ** 
amended or repealed 

The Speech also promised improvements m health, education, 
housing, and other social services , a comprehensive plan for agri- 
cultural and industrial development , measures to deal with unem- 
ployment , the nationalization of certain essential services, such as 
transport ; and reductions m the price of rice and sugar Legislation 
for the adoption of Sinhalese as the only oflacial language would be 
introduced as early as possible. All undemocratic restrictions on 
trade union rights would be ahohshed, labour conditions brought 
into line with modern practice, and measures taken to stamp out 
corruption and nepotism in the Pubhc Service In conclusion, all 
rehgious, racial, and other minorities were assured that they need 
have no fear of mjustice or discrimmation in the oarrying-out of 
the Government’s pohcies 

The House of Representatives had unanimously elected 
Mr. H. S. Ismail (Independent) as its new Speaker on April 19. 
Dr. Perera, as the leader of the largest Opposition party, was 
elected Leader of the Opposition on April 22. 

At its first meeting on April 14, the new Cabinet decided to 
request the Queen not to confei Imperial honours on Ceylonese 
citizens in future — (Ceylon Government Information Depart- 
ment, Colombo - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. General Elections, 123 15 A 5 
Dissolution of Parliament, 14756 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Service. 

Important appomtments in the U.S. Foreign Service since 
September last are listed below, the date of aimouncement 
bemg shown in parentheses : 

Mr. John B. Hickersou, a career diplomat, as Ambassador to 
Finland vice Mr. John K. McFall (Sept. 20, 1955) 

Mr. John D Muccio, a career diplomat, formerly Ambassador in 
Seoul, as Ambassador to Iceland (Oct. 19, 1956). 

Mr. Max Waldo Bishop, a Foreign Service oflacer, as Ambassador' 
to Siam vice Mr. John E. Peurifoy, who had been killed in a road 
accident— (see 14:395 B) (Bee. 3, 1956). 

Mr Douglas M. Moffat, partner in a weH-known New York law 
firm, as Ambassador to Austraha vice Mr, Amos J. Peaslee, who was 
appointed Deputy Special Assistant to the President on disarmament 
matters (Feb. 14, 1956). Mr. Moffat was principal U S. representative 
at the Anglo-XJ.S. Supply Centre in Egypt during the war. 

Mr. Fletcher Warren, Ambassador in Caracas, as Ambassador to 
Turkey mce Mr. Avra M. Warren, retirmg (Feb 27, 1956). 

Mr. Dempster McIntosh, Ambassador in Montevideo, as Ambassador 
to Venezuela vice Mr. Fletcher Warren (March 9, 1956) 

Mr . Jefferson Patterson, a retired Foreign Service officer, as 
Ambassador to Uruguay vice Mr McIntosh (March 9, 1956) 

Mk. Sheldon T. Mills, Ambassador in Quito, as Ambassador to 
Afghanistan vice Mr Angus Ward, retiring (March 20, 1956) 

Mr. Lowell 0. Pinkerton, a Foreign Service officer, as the first 
U.S. Ambassador to the Sudan (March 29, 1956). 

Mr . Livingston Merchant, Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs at the State Department, as Ambassador to Canada vice 
Mr Douglas Stuart, retiring (April 11, 1956). 

Mr. Albert S. Nufer, formerly Ambassador In Buenos Aires, as 
Ambassador to the Philippines vice Mr. Homer Fei^uson (April 21, 
1956). 

Mr. Homer Ferguson, the Ambassador in Manila, and 
formerly Republican Senator for Michigan, was appointed by 
President Eisenhower on Jan. 30 to the Court of Military 
Appeals, the final appellate tribunal on court-martial con- 
victions. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Foreign Service, 14395 B.) 


B. INDONESIA - NETHERLANDS. — Unilateral 
Abrogation of Netherlands-Indonesian Union. - Dutch 
Protest to Indonesia. 

A Bill providmg for the abrogation of the Netherlands - 
Indonesian Umon was adopted without a division by the pro- 
visional Indonesian House of Representatives on Feb. 28. 
The House had previously adopted (by 108 votes to 80) a 
motion giving the Bill priority over an Opposition motion of 
no-confidence in Mr. Harahap’s Government. As a protest 
against this decision, which he considered contrary to the rules 
of the House, the Speaker (Mr. Sartono) announced his resigna- 
tion, and all Opposition members withdrew before the Bill 
was discussed. President Sukarno announced on March 3 that 
he had not signed the Bill because he considered that, m view 
of its importance, it should be submitted to the new elected 
Parhament. 

Followmg the resignation of Mr. Harahap on March 3, a 
new Bill incorporating a number of amendments was intro- 
duced by Dr. Sastroamidjojo’s Government, and was passed 
without a division on April 21. The Bill revoked all agreements 
concluded at the Hague Round-Table Conference of 1949 ; 
declared that “the relationship between the Republic of 
Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands is henceforward 
an ordmary relationslup as between fuUy sovereign nations, 
based on international law ” ; and abolished all special privileges 
enjoyed by Netherlands citizens m Indonesia, with the exception 
of concession rights, licences, and permits for the operation of 
enterprises which were not m conflict with “ the interests of 
the development of the Republic of Indonesia.” The Bill was 
made retroactive as from Feb. 15, 1956. 

The Netherlands Government, m a Note on March 3, had 
informed the Indonesian Government that it could not consent 
to the unilateral measures taken by Indonesia, and had 
protested against them. 

After declaring that Indonesia’s unilateral abrogation of “ solenm 
treaties concluded with the assistance of the U N. Commission 
for Indonesia ” was “ at variance with international lOrW,” the Note 
said that Indonesia’s action was also unjustified because the Nether- 
lands had ** always done everything possible to meet, as far as 
could reasonably be expected, Indonesia’s wishes m regard to changes 
m the relations between the two countries,” and had already agreed 
to the abolition of the Union m the 1954 protocol [which was not 
ratified by Indonesia] 

The Note added that the Netherlands Government was still willing 
to co-operate m estahhshmg a basis for future relations satisfactory 
to both parties, and meanwhile agreed that diplomatic relations 
between them should contmue A letter informing the Umted Nations 
of Indonesia’s unilateral action, and of the views of the Dutch. 
Government, had been handed by the Netherlands permanent 
representative at the U N. to Dr. Hammarskjold on Feb 24. 

The Indonesian reply to the Dutch Note (published on March 20) 
stated that the Indonesian Government’s decision had been prompted 
by the desire to place relations between the two countries on a 
basis which was normal between sovereign and independent States. 
As Indonesia’s repeated attempts smee 1951 to settle the problem 
by means of negotiations, culmmatmg m the recent talks in Geneva, 
had all failed, the Indonesian Government had resolved to withdraw 
from the Umon, to the abolition at which the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had already agreed m prmciple Pending the establishment of 
normal diplomatic relations, Indonesia would regard the Netherlands 
High Commission m Jakarta as the diplomatic mission of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, whilst the Indonesian High Commission in The 
Hague would henceforth have the status of a diplomatic mission. 

The Netherlands Deputy High Commissioner in Jakarta 
(Mr. Hagenaar) informed the Indonesian Government on 
May 4 that the Netherlands Government had decided to change 
the status of its High Commissioner in Jakarta to that of an 
Embassy — (Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - 
Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14715 A.) 

C. BURMA. — Social Security Scheme. 

A social security scheme came mto force in Burma on Jan. 1, 
1956, providing for medical care at dispensaries, sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, and funeral grants. It also covered 
temporary disability benefits, permanent disability pensions, 
and survivors’ pensions m the case of fatal accidents. 

The area covered by the scheme comprises Rangoon, Insein, 
and four other townships. The scheme applies to all persons 
employed m industrial establishments with at least ten 
employees, and to the Burmese railways, pubhely-owned 
industrial and transport undertakings, ports, mines, oilfields, 
and stevedoring establishments. It does not apply to permanent 
public servants. 

The scheme is administered by a Social Security Board 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour (U Raschid). 
There is a standing committee to deal with questions such as 
interpretation of pohcy, and an appeal tribunal to hear disputes. 

(Burmese Government Information Dept., Rangoon) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — The Disarmament Negotia- 
tions* - Deadlock in Meetings of Disarmament 

Sub-committee. - Western and Soviet Proposals for 
Disarmament. - Eisenbower-Bulganin Correspondence 
on Disarmament Problems. 

A summary is given below of the discussions in the United 
Nations on the question of disarmament, and of the various 
proposals put forward by the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Umon, during the past two years. During this period — ^from 
the spring of 1954 to May, 1956 — ^the U.N. Disarmament 
Sub-committee held 86 meetings in London and New York 
without, however, reconciling the differences between the 
Western and Soviet viewpoints. The article is divided mto 
three sections : (1) the general background to the disarma- 
ment discussions ; (2) the meetings of the Disarmament Sub- 
committee, and the v^arious proposals put forward by the 
Powers concerned ; and (3) the exchanges of correspondence 
between President Eisenhower and Marshal Bulgamn on the 
question of disarmament. 

The General Background. 

Following the deadlock m the U.N. Disarmament Com- 
mission durmg 1953, the eighth session of the U.N. General 
Assembly recommended in November of that year that a 
sub-committee of the Powers prmcipally concerned should be 
set up to seek a solution to the disarmament question by private 
discussions (see 13993 A). Tliis sub-committee, consisting of 
Great Britain, the Umted States, the Soviet Umon, France, 
and Canada, was established by the Disarmament Commission 
on April 19, 1954, and met m London in May and June, 1954 
(see 13681 C). 

On June 11, 1954, France and Britain presented disarmament 
proposals to the Snh-committee (see below) which were debated at 
the ninth session of the General Assembly (see 14677 A). Although 
the Soviet representative declared that his conutry accepted these 
proposals as a basis for fntnre negotiations, the debates m the 
Assembly revealed that further consideration of a number of matters 
would be required. On Nov. 4, 1954, therefore, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution (sponsored by all the five Powers 
concerned) proposing that the Disarmament Sub -co m m it tee should 
reconvene and make a further effort to reach agreement on compre- 
hensive and co-ordmated proposals to be embodied m a draft 
international convention on disarmament. It was recommended 
that this convention should provide for (1) the limitation, r^arulation, 
and ma]or reduction of all armed forces and conventional armaments ; 

(2) the total piohibition of the nse and manufacture of nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction, together with the conversion of 
existing stocks to peaceful purposes ; (3) the estabhshment of 

effective international control through a control organ with the 
necessary rights, functions, and powers to ensure that the measures 
under (1) and (2) were carried out by the Powers concerned. 

In accordance with the Assembly’s resolution, the U.N. 
Disarmament Sub-committee held private meetmgs in London 
between Feb. 25 and May 18, 1955, and subsequently at U.N. 
Headquarters m New York between Aug 29 and Oct. 7, 1955 The 
London meetmgs were adjourned on May 18 to await the outcome 
of the Geneva ** R ummi t ” conference between the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the U S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britam, and France, whilst 
the New York meetmgs were similarly adjourned until the conclusion 
of the Geneva meeting of Foreign Ministers, which was held between 
Oct 27 and Nov. 16 and at which no agreement was reached on the 
problem of disarmament. 

At the “ summit ” meeting the four Heads of Government agreed 
to work together to develop an acceptable system of disarmament 
through the U N. Disarmament Sub -committee. Their representa- 
tives on that body were asked to continue their work, taking into 
account the various proposals put forward at the ** summit ” 
conference by President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulganin, Sir Anthony 
Eden, and M. Faure, On Oct. 7 the Suh -committee presented a 
lengthy report to the U.N. Disarmament Coinmission, for subsequent 
transmission to the U.N. General Assembly, recapitulating the various 
proposals which had so far been made by “ the Powers prmcipally 
concerned.*' 

When the Disarmament Commission met on Oct 21, 1955, to 
consider this report, the Soviet representative urged that the General 
Assembly should be given an opportunity to debate the disarmament 
question at the earhest possible moment The Western representa- 
tives, however, took the view that a debate on disarmament would 
be inappropriate at that particular moment because the four Foreign 
Ministers were shortly to meet in Geneva to discuss disarmament 
and other questions. Although the Soviet representative mamtained 
that a debate in the General Assembly would help the Foreign 
Ministers in tackling the disarmament question, the Western repre- 
sentatives felt that there had been insufficient time to study the 
voluminous report of the Disarmament Sub -committee, and also 
felt that any debate on disarmament prior to the Foreign Ministers* 
conference would not he useful. They therefore opposed the Soviet 
proposal for imm ediate discussion of the Snb-conunittee*s report by 
the General Assembly, and the Commission adjourned on Oct. 26 
without a vote having been taken. 


I The Disarmament Commission met again on Nov. 23-25, 1955, 
! after the Foreign 3irlimster*s conference had ended, and decided to 
I transmit to the General Assembly and the Security Council the 
I report of the Snb-conmiattee, together with the verbatim records of 
the Commission’s meetmgs at which this report had been considered. 
At the 10th session of the General Assembly (see 14665 A) a resolution 
— sponsored by the U S.A., Britain, i^ance, and Canada — ^was 
adopted aRktug the Dis«jLrmaiiient Sub -committee to contmue its 
efforts for “ a comprehensive disarmament agreement ** and, in this 
connexion, to consider the various proposals made by the four 
Heads of Government at the summit ” conference (see page 14668). 

The Disarmament Sub -committee accordingly met again in 
London from March 19 to May 4, 1956. Although new proposals were 
put forward by the Western and Soviet sides, no progress was made 
towards resol vmg the deadlock and the discussions ended without 
any agreement. 

Western and Soviet Disarmament Proposals. 

The principal proposals made by the various Powers in the 
course of the discussions m London, New Y'ork, and Geneva 
durmg the past two years are summarized below : 

Anglo-French Proposals of June 1954. 

These proposals were presented to the U.N. Disarmament Snh- 
committee in London on June 11, 1954, and were accepted by the 
Soviet Umon m October as a basis for a draft international dis- 
aimament treaty. They proposed that disarmament should take 
place m three stages, as follows : 

(1) An mtemational control organ should be set up, after which 
the strength of armed forces would be fixed at tbe level obtaining 
on Dec. 31, 1953, and defence budgets at the 1953 level 

(2) The first half of an agreed reduction m conventional armaments 
should be put into effect, and when this had been completed the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons should cease 

(3) The second half of the agreed reduction m conventional 
weapons should take place, and when this had been completed all 
nuclear weapons and weapons of mass destruction should be 
eliminated and prohibited. 

Modificatioxi of Anglo-French Proposals, 

The Soviet Umon subsequently proposed that the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons sbould be earned out simultaneously 
with the second half of the agreed reduction in conventional arma- 
ments, mstead of after this agreed reduction had been completed. 
In counter-proposals presented on April 19, 1955, Britam and France 
put forward a compromise plan under which the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons would be earned out simultaneously with the final 
quarter of the agreed reductions in conventional weapons * i e. after 
these weapons had been reduced to 75 per cent of the agreed level — 
mstead of entirely to the agreed level as they had suggested originally. 
This proposal was put forward on the conditions (1) that the U S.S.R. 
accepted the reduction m forces proposed by the Western Powers 
on March 29, 1955 [i e a maximum of 1,000,000 - 1,500,000 men for 
the U-S A., the Soviet Umon, and Chma, 650,000 men each for 
Britam and France, and proportionately lower levels for other 
Powers] ; and (2) that the U.S.S.R. agreed to a fully effective mter- 
national control system which would operate throughout the whole 
disarmament programme. 

Soviet Proposals of May 1955. 

Further proposals were put forward by the Soviet Government 
on May 10, 1955, in which they accepted the Anglo-Frmch plan 
that the prohibition of nuclear weapons should take effect after 
conventional weapons had been reduced by 75 per cent of an agreed 
amount, and also accepted the proposed level of forces of the major 
Powers. It was su^ested that these measures should be put into 
effect by stages during 1956 and 1957 (see below) The Soviet draft 
also mclnded detailed proposals on the rights and powers of an 
mtemational control oig’an which should supervise the planned 
reductions in armaments. 

Suggested Measures to he taken during 1956. 

(1) States which were parties to the proposed convention should 
undertake not to increase their armed forces and convention^ 
armaments above the levels obtaining on Deo. 31, 1954, nor their 
appropriations for armed forces and armaments (mclnding atomic 
weapons) above the level of expenses for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1954. These measures should be carried out withm two months 
after the coming into force of the convention. Within one month of 
the coming into force of the convention, the five Great Powers (the 
U.S.A , U.S S R , Great Bntam, Prance, and Chma) should submit 
to the Disarmament Commission full official figures of their armed 
forces, conventional armaments, and military expenses. 

(2) The five Powers should undertake to reduce then armed forces 
to the following maxima : the U.S A., the U.S.S.R., and China — 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men each; Great Britain and France— 
650,000 men each Within one year, they should reduce their armed 
forces and armaments by 50 per cent of the difference between the 
levels obtaining on Dec. 31, 1954, and the aforementioned reduced 
levels. 

(3) Not later than the first half of 1956, a World Conference 
should be convened on the general reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons This conference would set maxunum 
levels for the forces of States other than the five Great Powers 

(4) As one of the first measures towards disarmament. States 
possessing atomic and hydrogen weapons should undertake to 
discontmne tests of these weapons. An international supervisory 
committee should be set up to report to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council on the fulfilment of this undertaking. 
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(5) Sim'oltaneo'UBly with the imtiation of measrires for the reductioii 
of the armaments and armed forces of the fiTe Powers hy the first 
50 per cents and before the entry into force of the agreement on the 
complete prohibition of atomic weapons, all States should assume a 
solemn obligation not to use such weapons, Exceptions would be 
permitted for purposes of defence agamst aggression when a decision 
to that effect had been taken by the Security Council. 

(6) States possessing military, nayal, and air bases on the territory 
of other States should undertake to liquidate such bases. 

Suggested Measures to be taken during 1957. 

(1) The production of atomic and hydrogen weapons should be 
discontinued, and budgetary appropriations of States for m ilitary 
purposes reduced accordingly. 

(2) The fi.Te Powers should reduce their armed forces and arma- 
ments by the remaining 50 per cent of the difference between Dec. 31, 
1954, and the reduced levels. Appropriations for armed forces and 
conventional armaments should be correspondingly reduced. The 
reduction of the armaments and armed forces of other States to the 
levels established for them at the World Conference would be 
completed at the same tune. 

(3) After the reduction of armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments had heen carried ont to the extent of 75 per cent of the total 
reduction laid down, a complete prohibition on the use of nuclear 
weapons should enter into force. The ehmination of these weapons 
from the armaments of States, and the reduction of armed forces 
and conventional armaments by the final 25 per cent of the agreed 
reduction, should begm simultaneously. Both these processes should 
be completed m 1957. 

Thereafter, aU atomic materials should be used solely for peaceful 
purposes, and States should undertake to promote e:d:ensive mter- 
national co-operation m the peaceful uses of atomic enei^ m 
mdustry, agriculture, mediome, and other fields of economics and 
science. Special attention should be given to assistance to economic- 
ally under-developed countries, and such assistance should not be 
made conditional upon any demands of a political or military nature 
States should endeavour to devote part of the savings resulting from 
world-wide disarmament and the elimination of nuclear weapons to 
the extensive use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

(4) Measures for the liqmdation of all foreign military, naval, and 
air bases on the territories of other states should be completed. 

(5) The question of the obligations of Chma under the proposed 
convention should be examined with the participation of the People’s 
Kepublio of China. 

International Control System. 

The Soviet draft also proposed that the General Assembly should 
set up an international control organ with the following rights and 
powers : 

(1 ) In order to prevent a surprise attack hy one State upon another, 
the international control organ should estahhsh on the territory of 
all the States concerned, on a basis of reciprocity, control posts at 
large ports, railway jxmotions, main highways, and airports, to 
ensure that there was no dangeous concentration of military, air 
or naval forces. 

(2) The control organ should have the right to require from States 
any necessary information on the execution of measures for reducing 
armaments and armed forces. 

(3) It should also have unimpeded access to records relating to the 
budgetary appropriations of States for mihtary needs, molnding all 
decisions of their legislative and executive organs on the subiect. 
States should periodically furnish the control organ with information 
on the execution of the measures provided for m the convention. 

(4) The control organ (whose staff would he recruited internation- 
ally) should make recommendations to the Security CounoU “ on 
measures of prevention and suppression with regard to violators of 
the convention.” 

At the Geneva ” summit ” conference. Marshal Bulganin put 
forward proposals similar to those described above, together with two 
new suggestions : (1 ) that the levels of armed forces of States other 
than the five Great Powers should not exceed maxima of 150,000 to 
200,000 men ; (2) that the five Powers, pending the conclusion of the 
disarmament convention, should solemnly declare that they would 
not he the first to use atomic or hydrogen weapons against any 
country. 

American Proposals. 

Durtng the “ summit ” conference President Eisenhower presented 
proposals calling for an exchange of blueprints of military information 
between the USA. and the 17 S.S.K., to he verified hy mutual aerial 
reconnaissance. This proposal was intended as a beginning towards 
a comprehensive and effective system of disarmament hy providing 
against the possibility of surprise attack, thereby lessening danger 
and relaxing international tension. 

On Aug. 30, 1955, the U.S A. submitted to the Disarmament 
Sub-committee an outline plan for implementing the proposals made 
hy President Elsenhower at Geneva This plan — divided into 
'* terms of reference,” a ” concept,” and an ” outline of procedure ” 

— ^was, In effect, an attempt to combine the main features of President 
Eisenhower’s and Marshal Bulganin’s proposals — ^i.e. the President’s 
“open skies” plan and the Soviet proposals for stationing inter- 
national observers at key points. 

(1) As regards “ terms of reference,” the U.S. plan defined “ blue- 
prints iOf military establishments ” as covering the identification, 
strength, command structure, and disposition of personnel, units, 
and equipment of all major land, sea, and air forces, including reserve 
and para-nulitary forces ; together with a complete list of military 
plants, factories, and installations. After pointti^ out that both the j 


Western and Soviet sides had recognized the necessity for stationing 
ohserrers at key pomts, so as to give prior warning of any evidence 
of impending attack or mobihzation, it proposed that the U.S. A. and 
the U.S.S.R. should permit mutual and unrestricted aerial recon- 
naissance by visual, photographic, and electromo means. 

(2> Under the heading of “ concept ” it was proposed that the 
U S.A. and the U.S.S R. should exchange data relating to mi ht ary 
forces and installations which, coupled with the measures for 
verification and surveillance, were essential to safeguard against the 
possibility of surprise attack. This exchange would he accomplished 
hy progressive steps as mutually agreed between the two Governments. 

(3) “ Imtial procedure ” would consist of the exchange and 
verification of “ blueprmts of mihtary establishments, the facilities 
and services to be provided, and cheeks and controls.” 

At a meetmg of the U N. Sub-committee on Oct. 7, 1955, Mr. Harold 
Stassen (Special Adviser to President Eisenhower on disarmament 
problems) recalled the President’s statement at Geneva that “ no 
sound and reliable agreement can be mad© until it is completely 
covered by an inspection and reporting system adequate to support 
every portion of the agreement.” He pomted out m this connexion 
that stockpiles of nuclear materials had been accumulating m several 
countries durmg recent years, which could constitute a major threat 
if they were secretly converted mto weapons ; that not all aocnmuiated 
nuclear materials could be detected by existing scientific means ; 
and that, m the opmion of the U.S. Government, aerial inspection 
remained the key to arms limitation. 

After announcmg that President Eisenhower had directed “ an 
intensive re-study of U.S. pohcy on the question of disarmament,” 
Mr. Stassen added “ On the basis of our preliminary inquiries, it 
soon became apparent to the President and the Government that the 
situation required a new, fundamental, and extensive expert study of 
the methods of international Inspection and control by the most 
competent authorities m American life. Accordingly, we have 
selected outstanding men to head task forces in the appropriate fields 
of mquiry.” 

Mr Stassen then announced that eight leadmg personahties in 
American scientific, mdustrial, and military life had been appointed 
to make “ a broad leappraisal of disarmament pohcy,” each being 
charged with one particular aspect of the problem. They were : 

Dr. Ernest Lawrence (the eminent nuclear physicist, and Director 
of the Radiation Laboratories of the Umversity of California), who 
would head a “ nuclear task force ” which would endeavour to “ seek 
a scientific break-through to a means thus far unknown of detecting 
concealed nuclear weapons ” ; 

General James H. Doohttle (now vice-president of the Shell Oil 
Company), who would study aerial inspection and reporting methods ; 

Lieut -General Walter Bedell Smith (now vice-chairman of the 
American Machine and Foundry Company), who could study army 
and ground unit inspection and reporting ; 

Yice- Admiral Oswald S. Cololough (retd.). Dean of Faculties at 
George Washington University, who would study naval problems, 
including gmded missiles which could be launched from warships ; 

Mr. Benjamin Fairless, president of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
who would study matters relating to the steel industry , 

Mr Walter L. Cisler, president of the Detroit Edison Company, 
who would study power and mdustry in general , 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, an economist, who would study national 
budgets and finances ; 

Dr. James B. Fish, of the Bell Telephone laboratories, who would 
study questions relating to the communications necessary for an 
international inspection and reporting system. 

British Proposals. 

Sir Anthony Eden proposed at the “ summit ” conference that, 
as a means of increasing mutual confidence in Europe, consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a system of joint inspection 
of the forces now confronting each other in Europe In specified 
areas of agreed extent on either side of the line dividing Eastern and 
Western Europe, joint inspecting teams would operate hy mutual 
consent. This proj'eot would not only provide opportunity for the 
practical test on a limited scale of International inspection of forces 
in being, bub would also provide valuable experience and lessons for 
us© over a wider field in the future. 

The U.K, representative on the Disarmament Suh-committee 
(Mir. Anthony Nutting) submitted on Sept. 13, 1955, a memorandum 
on the methods, objects, and rights of inspection and supervision 
of a control organ. It proposed that all States adhering to a disarma- 
ment convention should submit to the control organ the information 
it required on the following subjects : 

(1) Levels of armed forces ; 

(2) Conventional land, sea, and air armaments, including cert ain 
categories of civilian aircraft and shipping ; 

(3) Military installations. Including barracks, ordnance depots, 
dockyards and airfields ; 

(4) Factories manufacturing armaments (Including aircraft), 
explosives, and propellants ; 

(5) Nuclear installations and reactors ; 

(6) Plants making chemical and blolo^oal weapons ; 

(7) Budgetary documents used by States in preparing annual 
estimates of military expenditure. 

The control organ would also have powers to establish regional 
offices to analyze information provided by States ; set up observa- 
tion posts at specific points, e.g. railway junctions, ports, highways, 
and airfields ; and have the right to (a) sendlnspeotion teams to check 
on the information provided under (1) to (4) above, (6) travel freely 
to, from, and within all States adhering to the convention. 
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Dtiring the first stage of disarmament, the control oigran wonld . 
hare the right to make use of : (1) aerial reconnaissance ; (2) gronnd > 
inspection , and (3) budgetary control, based on analysis of documents < 
disclosed in accordance with (7 ) ah owe. It would also have the right to ^ 
station inspection teams at pomts where armed forces were being . 
demobilized and conventional armaments destroyed ; to establish ' 
inspection posts at certain installations and plants , to inspect all i 
other instaliations or plants at all times it considered necessary ; and } 
to investigate alleged or suspected breaches of the convention m any 
establishment or installation, and to use any technical equipment 
and devices required for this task. 

During the second stage of disarmament, the control oigan would, 
in addition, have the right to establish resident inspection posts at, 
or to inspect, nuclear installations and reactors and plants ma king 
chemical and biological weapons. It would likewise have the right 
to use any technical equipment and devices required for this task. 

French Proposals. 

At the opening meeting of the fonr heads of Government in Geneva 
on July 18, 1955, M. Edgar Faure {then Prime Minister of Pr^ce) 
proposed that States should agree to a reduction m their military 
expenditure, and that the financial resources thus made available 
should he allocated in whole or part to mtemational expenditure for 
development and mutual assistance. 

The French representative on the U.N Suh* committee submitted 
on Aug. 29, 1955, a draft agreement on the financial supervision of 
disarmament and the allocation for peaceful purposes of the resulting 
funds, m conformity with M. Faure’s suggestion. It proposed to 
institute a financial supervision of mili tary expenditure, together 
with a system of penalties for the purpose of encouragmg disarmament, 
and provided for the allocation of the resulting funds for the improve- 
ment of hvmg standards and the development of under-developed 
areas. Inter alia, it suggested that States should agree to reduce their 
Tmlif .fl.ry expenditure by a percentage that would mcrease from year 
to year, and that the sums thereby released should he transferred 
to an International E'und for Development and Mutual Assistance. 

On Sept. 2, 1955, the French representative (M, Jules Moch) 
submitted a working paper concemmg the structure of an Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization. This body would mclude the | 
financial control organ suggested m the draft agreement submitted 
on Aug, 29, and would consist of a “ General Assembly of all 
States ; a “ Permanent Committee ” consisting of 15 States — ^the 
five permanent members of the Security Council and 10 non-perman- 
ent members to be appomted by the General Assembly ; a “ Council 
of Jurists ”, consisting of seven persons of different nationalities, to 
he elected by the General Assembly on the basis of their qualifications ; 
and a “ Control Administration,” under the orders of a Director- 
General, consistiog of a governing body and of fixed and mobile 
inspection units. 

On Oct. 6, 1955, another French working paper was submitted 
concemmg the powers and objects of the proposed ” Control 
Administration.” It was suggested that, not later than six months 
after the entry into force of the Disarmament Convention, the 
Control Administration should establish in the territory of all States 
a network of control posts at ports, railway junctions, motor highways, 
airfields, and military camps. Full information on the level of armed 
forces and conventional armaments of all States adhering to the 
Convention would be supplied to the Control Administration, which 
would have free access to documents relating to appropriations for 
military reqmxements. 

At a later stage, the Control Administration might at all times 
and m all places exercise control, carry out investigations, and 
obtain such documents, information, and reports as it considered 
necessary to ensure : (1) that the disarmament programme was 
actually being carried out in each State so far as concerned armed 
forces, conventional armaments, equipment, and installations used, 
or capable of bemg used, for the storage, mamtenance or manufacture 
of armaments and equipment ; (2) that, so far as weapons of mass | 
destruction were concerned, the relevant provisions of the Con- 
vention were applied to the same extent and simultaneously in all 
States ; and (3) that, as regards nuclear energy, the relevant installa- 
tions, establishments, equipment, and materials were abolished or used 
in accordance with the terms of the convention. Moreover, the Control 
Administration would carry out on-the-spot investigations and aenal 
reconnaissance in order to verify the information obtained, and ensure 
continuous control over nuclear installations, establishments and 
stockpiles. 

Proposed Synthesis of Western and Soviet Proposals. 

At a meeting of the Disarmament Co m mission on Nov. 23, 1955, 
M. Moch suggested that the disarmament and control plans already 
put forward by France, Britain, and the U.S.A. on the one hand, 
and hy the U.S S.R on the other, should he combined. He declared 
that every effort should he made to achieve a synthesis which, 
through reciprocal concessions, would bring together the partisans 
of both concepts, and expressed the opinion that such a synthesis 
was necessary if the United Nations were not to betray the hopes 
placed in it 

TheU.N.,M.Mooh declared, should he guided hy the following three 
principles : (1) no control without disarmament ; (2) no disarma- 
ment without control ; but (3) progressively, all disarmament that 
could be currently controlled. Because of the impossibility of con- 
trolling atomio stockpiles already accumulated, M. Moch proposed 
that the countries concerned should agree to prohibit their use for 
any warlike purpose. While nuclear test explosions for military 
purposes should also he prohibited, tests designed to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy should be permitted under dual 
international control, scientific and political. 


Although M. Moch*s appeal for a ” synthesis ” between the Western 
and Soviet viewpomts won general support from the other we^rn 
representatives, notably from Mr. Nutting (D.K.) and Mr Fam 
Martm (Canada), it was criticized by M. Sobolev (U.S S.R.), who 
alleged that the Western Powers were reluctant to disarm— an ah^a- 
tion strongly repudiated by Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A). M. Sobolev 
called for a pledge by the great Powers not to be the fimt to use 
atomic or thermo-nuclear weapons, and said that such a move, 
coupled with a “ moral condemnation ” of nuclear warfare by the 
General Assembly, was regarded by the Soviet Government as of 
paramoimt importance. 

New Anglo-French, American, and Soviet Proposals. 

The UN. Disarmament Suh -committee held another senes of 
meetings at Lancaster House, London, from March 19 to May 4, 
1956. After 18 sessions, however, the discussions were suspended 
without any agreement being reached, and it was decided to report 
back to the U N. Disarmament Commission in New York. Three 
sets of proposals were submitted at this latest series of meetings 
respectively by the Briti^ and French delegations, by the U.S.A. , 
and by the Soviet Umon — and are summarized below. 

Anglo-French Proposals. The new Anglo-French plan, tabled by 
M. Moch with the support of Mr. Nutting, had been agreed upon 
in the discussions between Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet on 
March 11-12, during the French Prime Minister’s visit to Britain 
(see 14752 A). It proposed that disarmament should be carried out 
m the following three stages : 

(1) The first stage envisaged partial disarmament duriiig the 
existing international situation, to he achieved by the following 
successive steps . (a) a declaration renouncmg the use of nuclear 
weapons except for defence against aggression ; (5) the setting-up 
of a control organ ; (e) the putting into force of President Eisenhower’s 
“ open skies ” plan and of Marshal Bulganm’s plan for ground 
control at key pomts , (d) the freezmg ” of conventional armaments 
at their present levels ; (e) initial reductions in the armaments and 
armed forces of the “ Big Five ” to levels to be negotiated ; (/) the 

of levels for the forces of other Powers, for winch 

purpose an mtemational conference would be called j (^7) the setting- 
up of a special branch of the control organ to supervise the limitation 
of nuclear test explosions, both in number and power. 

(2) The second stage would be carried out at a later date, when, 
through a brighxer mtemational outlook, the present “ grey ” world 
situation had become “ white.” It would comprise three successive 
steps : (a) the limitation of nuclear test explosions ; (6) further 
reductions of conventional arms and forces to bring total reductions 
to 50 per cent of agreed figures , (e) expansion of the control organ 
preparatory to the prohibition of nuclear test explosions and the 
cessation of the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

(3) The third and final stage, aimed at the complete prohibition 

of nuclear weapons, would mvolve the followmg successive steps : 
(a) prohibition of test explosions ; (6) cessation of the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons ;; (c) the second 50 per cent reduction m con- 
ventional forces and armaments ; (d) prohibition of the use of 

nuclear weapons when 75 per cent of reductions in conventional 
forces had been completed. At the end of Stage 3, an mtemational 
scientific conference would be held to see whether there had. been 
sufficient progress to make'^practicable the destruction of all stocks of 
nuclear weapons imder international supervision. [There was no 
reference at any pomt m the plan to existing stocks of atomic and. 
thermo-nuclear weapons, as it was considered impossible to devise 
any means of oontroUmg whether these had or had not been 

destroyed.] , ^ ^ 

To carry out this plan, M. Moch proposed the establishment of an 
executive committee to be created by a new body — ^the International 
Disarmament Commission — ^whicb would come into bemg when a 
disarmament treaty had been signed. This commission would consist 
of the five Great Powers and nine other Powers who would be members 
of the U.N., chosen on a regional basis. 

American Proposals. Mr. Stassen presented a worktng paper m 
which it was proposed (a) that the five Powers represented in the 
U.N Sub-committee should take a number of prelimmary steps 
towards disarmament, and (5) that, on the completion of this first 
stage, an Armaments Regulation Organization should be set up to 
work for all-round disarmament, both of conventional and nuclear 
weapons The principal American proposals were as foDows : 

(1) The U.S.A., Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and 
Canada should exchange technical missions to study ” problems of 
control and inspection of conventional armaments ” 

(2) They should also carry out ** a small demonstration test of 
control and inspection in a limited non-sensitive area of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S S.U. of 20,000 to 30,000 square miles, including at least 
one port, one airfield, and one railway terminal.” 

(3) Meanwhile, they would set up without cLelay a Preparatory 
Armaments Regffiation Commission, whose decisions would be taken 
by unanimous vote. This body would decide upon the reduced level 
of conventional forces and armaments to be carried out during the 
first stage of disarmament, a level of 2,500,000 men for the U.S.A 
and the U.S.S.R. and of 750,000 men for Britain and France being 
suggested. [Mr. Stassen pointed, out that this would involve a 
reduction of 400,000 in the strength of the U.S armed forces, at 
present 2,900,000.1 

(4) A control and inspection plan should be put into operation, 

combining President Eisenhower’s “open sMes” proposals and 
Marshal Bulganin’s ground-control proposals. a i i ^ 

(5) After agreement had been reached upon reduced levels of 
conventional armaments, and upon a system of conteol, thi^ steps 
would be taken “ interdependently and concurrently” : (a) each 
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State would fumisb. tbe Prepaxatory Commission with a blueprmt 
of its mi l itaxy establishments ; (&) each would take steps to stabilize 
its armed forces and military appropriations ; (c) the inspection and 
control system would be completed expeditiously.’* 

(6) ‘When the five countries concerned had earned out the above- 
mentioned steps, the U.N. Disarmament Commission would mvite 

other States having a significant military potential “ to 30m an 
Armaments Regulation Organization. Each State would agree on 
a reduced level for its forces “ considerably below the levels fixed 
for the four major Powers ” and m any case not exceeding 500,000 
men, except that ^‘the armed forces of Chma shall not exceed 
2,500,000.” It was proposed that the Armaments Regulation 
Commission should have a Council including all signatories, an 
Executive Committee of permanent and non-permanent elected 
members, and a Director-General. 

(7) The signatories would report to the Director-General on their 
possession and production of fissionable material, their possession of 
nuclear weapons, and the planning of tests for such weapons. The 
control system would he expanded to account for future production 
of fissionable materials and to momtor future tests of nuclear weapons. 
When the Director-General had reported that the control system 
was prepared to verify reductions and provide against surprise attack, 
when the Executive Committee had accepted this report, and when 
States regarded by the Executive Committee as essential to the 
workii^ of a sound system had adhered to the treaty, the first-phase 
reductions would be carried out on a parallel tune schedule, IMilitary 
appropriations would be reduced accordingly, and the funds thus 
made available would be used to improve the well-being of the less 
developed countries. 

(8) "When the Director-General had reported that the control 
system was prepared to account for future production of fissionable 
materials, all signatory States would agree “ that future production 
of fissionable material will not be used for the manufacture of 
explosive weapons.” They would also “ begin to make agreed 
reciprocal and e<imtable transfers from past production of fissionable 
materials ” for exclusively peaceful purposes, “ thereby progressively 
reducing the amount of fissionable materials available for nuclear 
weapons purposes.” Testing of nuclear weapons would also be 
** limited and monitored in an agreed manner under the control of 
the Ajnnaments Regulation Commission.” 

Soviet Proposals. The following proposals were submitted by 
M, Gromyko on behalf of the Soviet Government 

(1) Limitation and reduction of armed forces and conventional 
armaments should he carried out by stages m the years 1956-58. 
Withm one month of agreement on the plan, the Powers concerned 
would submit complete official figures of their armed forces and 
military appropriations, and would agree not to mcrease such forces 
and expenditure above the levels obtaining on Dec. 31, 1955. 

(2) An International Control Agency, with wide powers, should 
be set up to supervise the hmitation of conventional armaments, the 
size of armed forces, and the extent of military budgets. 

(3) The Control Agency should have a permanent stafi of inspectors 
selected on an mtemational basis, who would have free access at 
any time to all objects of control. These objects of control would 
include military units, stores, etc , naval and air bases, and plants 
produemg conventional armaments and munitions. 

(4) The Agency shonld recommend to the Security Council measures 
for preventing violations of the agreement on arms reduction. 

(5) ’When confidence had been achieved between States, considera- 
tion should be given to the “ possibility of using aerial photography 
as one of the control methods ” 

(6) Control posts should be set up at major ports, rail junctions, 
motor-roads, and airfields m the States concerned. 

(7) A ” zone of inspection and limitation of armaments ” should 
be established in Europe, including both parts of Germany and 
countries bordermg upon Germany. 

(8) There should be an agreed maximum level for the number of 
U S., British, French, and Soviet troops stationed in this zone. 

(9) No atomic military formations, nor any types of atomic or 
thermo -nuclear weapons, should be permitted in the zone 

(10) Independently of the disarmament agreement, the States 
concerned should undertake to discontinue nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests immediately. 

(11) The States should also agree, independently of the agreement, 
to reduce their national mihtary budgets by 15 per cent. 

(12) The D S.A , the D S S E., and Chma should reduce their 
armed forces to between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 men, and Britain 
and France to 650,000 men The forces of other States should not 
exceed 150,000 to 200,000 men, as determined at an international 
oonforenoe, 

(13) The system of supervision should be applied not only to 
‘‘ domestic ” firmies but also to armed forces and installations 
maintained by States outside their own territories 

(14) Savings accruing from the reductions in military expenditure 
shotdd he devoted to a special U.N. Fund for aiding under-developed 
countries. 

[The Soviet plan laid primary emphasis on conventional weapons, 
and made no detailed suggestions for the control and prohibition of 
nuclear weapons. A Moscow broadcast declared that the V S.S R. 
still aimed at the complete prohibition of such weapons, but was 
prepared to di'op this point for tbe time being " in order to meet 
Western objections.” On the question of control, the Soviet proposals 
gave first place to Marshal Bulganin’s ground-control plan, but said 
that the D S. “ open skies ” plan could be considered at a later stage 
Certain features of earlier British and French proposals were also 
incorporated in the Soviet plan — ^notably the suggestions for a “ zone 
of inspection and limitation” In Germany and adjacent countries. 


and for the creation of a U.N. Fund for aid to under- developed 
countries through savings in mihtary expenditure, as put forward 
by Sir Anthony Eden and M. Faure respectively at the “ su mm it ” 
conference.] 

After the latest series of meetings had ended without any agree- 
ment having been reached on the various proposals, statements 
were issued on May 4 by the delegates of the four Western 
Powers represented on the U.1SI. Sub-committee, and by the 
Soviet representative (M. Gromyko), setting forth their 
respective attitudes to the disarmament question. 

Statement by Western Powers. The four-Power statement was 
worded as follows : 

“ In order to promote peace, security, and prosperity through 
disarmament, the delegations of Canada, France, the U.E., and the 
U.S.A. reaffirm their determination to seek agreement on a developing 
programme of disarmament in accordance with their mandate from 
the United Nations This programme should begin without delay, and 
should include measures under effective international control to end 
the present competition m armed forces and armaments of all kmds. 

(1) The programme should proceed by stages Progress from 
one stage to another must depend upon the satisfactory execution 
of the preceding stage and upon the development of confidence 
through the settlement of major political problems. 

“ (2) The programme should begm, under efi!ective mtemational 
control, with significant reductions m armed forces to such levels 
as are feasible in present unsettled world conditions. There should 
be corresponding reductions in conventional armaments and m 
military expenditures. Further reductions would be carried out as 
world conditions improved. 

“ (3) The programme should provide that, at an appropriate stage 
and under proper safeguards, the build-up of stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons would be stopped, and all future production of nuclear 
material devoted to peaceful uses. 

(4) The programme should provide for a strong control organiza- 
tion with inspection rights, including aerial reconnaissance, operating 
from the outset and developing in parallel with the disarmament 
measures The control measures should also provide against major 
surprise attack. This is particularly important so long as it is 
impossible to accoimt for past production of nuclear material. 

(5) Prehmtnary demonstrations of inspection methods on a 
limited scale would help to develop an effective control system and 
could bring nearer agreement on a disarmament programme. 

“ (6) Pro vision should be made for the suspension of the programme 
in whole or part if a major State failed to carry out its obhgations, 
or If a threat to peace should occur. 

“ The proposals introduced in the Disarmament Sub -committee 
by the delegations of France, the U.K , and the U.S A. are inspired 
by these principles The Soviet delegation did not accept these 
proposals. . . . 

” The four delegations . . . express their conviction that a reconcilia- 
tion of the opposing points of viow is possible and necessary They 
reaffirm their determination to contmne their efforts within the 
U.N., and particularly in the Disarmament Commission and its 
Sub-committee, to seek agreement on disarmament in accordance 
with the desire of the peoples of all nations.” 

Soviet Statement. M. Gromyko claimed that much of the new 
Soviet plan was based on previous Western proposals, and expressed 
surprise that the Western Powers had now declared those proposals 
to be unacceptable. “ It is suggested,” he added, ” that we should 
continue to go round the same vicious circle in which we have been 
running for ten years Actually, the position now is that there will 
either be an agreement on part of the problem, with a view to 
facilitating later agreement on the disarmament problem as a whole, 
or there will he no agreement and the U.N. and its Disarmament 
Sub -committee will be marking time.” 

After reproaching the Western Powers for having rejected the 
levels of armed forces previously put forward by themselves, and 
accepted by the Soviet Union, M. Gromyko said that one of the main 
obstacles to agreement was that the Western Powers had put forward 
" new conditions,” including aerial inspection, “ which have nothing 
to do with the real control of disarmament, but have other aims.” 
He alleged that after the Soviet Union had put forward a proposal 
for wide powers for the international control organ, the Western 
Powers had ” started going backwards, making practically new 
kinds of conditions not even mentioned previously.” 

M. Gromyko insisted that the U.S S.R. “ stands for the uncondi- 
tional abolition of the atomic weapon,” and said that the latest 
Western proposal had made agreement on this question ” more 
comphoated.” He added : “ The Western Powers do not even talk 
now about the ahohtion of atomic weapons, and limit themselves only 
to expressions or vague suggestions that some time in the futiu^e 
this question should be discussed by scientific experts Their proposals 
on atomic weapons, as weU as their proposals on conventional 
weapons, are so hedged around by various kinds of preliminary 
conditions that any possibility of making progress in this respect 
is excluded.” 

In conclusion, M. Gromyko said that the attitude of the Western 
Powers had made it necessary to seek a new approach to a solution 
of the disarmament problem. This new approach should be aimed, 
in the first instance, at reaching agreement on the question of con- 
ventional weapons, ‘‘which will make it easier to reach agreement on the 
question of abolishing atomic weapons.” The Soviet Government was 
ready to discuss conventional and atomic weapons simultaneously, 
” so long as an agreement on conventional weapons is not made 
dependent on an agreement on the abolition of atonilo weapons.” 
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Despite the lack of agreement, Mr. Stassen said on May 5 
that the latest discussions had narrowed the gap betw’een the 
Western and Soviet viewpoints from nine nodes to five.” He 
believed that this gap would be closed eventually, and thought 
that the next important move might be a reply by Marshal 
Bulganm to President Eisenhower's letter of March 1, 1956 
(see below). 


Correspondence between President Eisenhower 
and Marshal Bulganm* 

Apart from the discussions m the U.N. Disarmament Com- 
mission and its sub-committee, several letters were exchanged 
between President Eisenhower and Marshal Bulganm on the 
question of disarmament, the text of this correspondence being 
reproduced below ; 


Marshal Bulganm to President Eisenhower. 

The Soviet Prime Minister sent a long letter to the U S President 
on Sept. 19, 1955, worded as follows : 


“ In the course of onx memorable meetings in Geneva we agreed 
to work jomtly for an acceptable system of disarmament. , . . However, 
the work of the [XJ.N.] snb-coinmittee has so far not produced those 
resnlts for which yon and I were fully entitled to hope. , . . As is 
known, the U.S representative has completely put aside the questions 
of reducing armed forces and armaments and prohibiting atomic 
weapons, and appears to have given emphasis to your proposals for 
the exchange of roihtary information between the U S.S R. and the 
U.S A., and for mutual aerial photography. . - 

“ In this connexion, allow- me to touch upon the proposals put 
forward by you at Geneva We regard them as a testimony of your 
sincere desire to find a way to settle the important problem of 
international control and inspection, and to contribute personally to 
efforts for the normalization of international relations Upon our 
return from Geneva we gave careful stndy to your proposals, which 
were introduced by Mr Stassen into the Disarmament Sub -committee 
on Aug. 31. In the course of this study several questions have arisen 
about which I would like to express my thoughts 

“ First of all, about the mutual exchange by the USA. and the 
Soviet Union of information concerning their armed forces and 
armaments In principle, we have no obiections to the proposal. I 
thiTik that at a defimte stage the exchange of such information is 
necessary. It would be better, however, if information concerning 
armaments were submitted by ^1 States, and not only by the U S.A. 
and the U.S S.R., to the international organ of control and inspection, 
on the creation of which we should reach an agreement. . . . 

“It is self-evident that the submission of the above-mentioned 
information to an international control organ would become significant 
only if agreement is achieved on the reduction of armaments, and 
on measures for the prohibition of atomic weapons It seems to me 
that the problem of creating an mtemational control organ which 
would satisfy the reqmrements of the problems of disarmament 
should be considered m indissoluble unity with decisions for putt^ 
into effect a plan for gradual disarmament. At the same time it is 
necessary to keep sight of the fact that the achievement of a really 
valuable exchange of mihtary information wall become effective 
to the degree that mutual trust among States is strengthened. 

“ Now I would also like to express my opmion about the problem 
of aerial photography. I do not doubt that when you introduced 
your proposal for photogi-aphing from the air the territori^ of 
two countries, you were guided by a legitimate desire to creaite 
confidence that neither of our two countries would be subiected to 


attack by the other. 

“ However, let us be frank. Under present mtemational conditions 
neither of our countries is actmg singly. The United ^ates b^5s 
inilitary groupings which exist m the West and in the East What 
is more, their armed forces are stationed not only on Amerioan 
territory ; they are also stationed in Britam, Western Germany, 
Italy, France, Spam, North Africa, Greece, Turkey, in several 
countries of the Near and Middle East, in Japan, Taiwan [Formosa], 
and the Philippmes. To this should be added the fact that the ajra^^d 
forces of several States are organically connected -with mmta^ 
forces of the U.S A. under a single command [i e. the NATO]. In 
these conditions, the Soviet Union, on its side, has umted militarily 
with several allied States [i.e. the Warsaw Treaty]. 

“ It IS impossible not to see that the proposal mtroduoed by you 
completely omits from consideration armed farces and notary 
installations which are outside the USA. and the 
Yet it IS perfectly self-evident that aerial photography should 
be extended to all armed forces and mihtary installations located 
on the temtones of those other States. This p^sents an 
new problem : Would the Governments of such States permit their 
territory to be photographed by foreign aircraft 1 

“ All this shows that the problem of aenal photography is not 
a question which, under present conditions, would lead to 
progress towards ensuring the security of States and the succ^sM 
accomplishment of disarmament. This conctoion Is suggested by 
the fact that your proposal, unfortunately, does not mention the 
necessity for reducing armaments and prohibiting atomic weapons 

“ It IS therefore natural that people should ask more and more often 
what the proposal for aerial photography and the colle<Jing of such 
Information wiU really do to end the arms race. If such a Propos^ 
does not promote the ending of the arms race, then it 
does not remove the threat of a new war. It dc^s not lighten the 
burden which the peoples are bearing in connexion with the arms 


race. . . . 


“ My remarks do not mean that we cannot achieve agreement on 
important aspects of the disarmament problem I would like to call 
your atxention to the fact that on very substantial aspects of this 
problem our positions have become so close that we should be able 
to reach a definite agreement. 

“ Let us take such a question as the estabhshmenfc of levels of 
armed forces for the great Powers It is generally recognized that 
this is a question of great importance. Originally, the idea of establish- 
mg levels to which the armed forces of the ‘ Big Five ^ should be 
reduced was put forward by your Government, together with the 
Governments of Great Britain and France, m 1952. In the mterest 
of achievmg general agreement on this matter, we decided to adopt 
this joint proposal of the U.S. A., Britain, and France as a basis for 
discussion. Consequently we have a common pomt of view on this 
question. . . 

On the question of atomic weapons, we must remember that 
at the present time, when the greatest armies of the world have at 
their disposal such means of mass destruction as atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, it is impossible to talk about disarmament "without touching 
on this important subject Therefore, we have always attached 
paramount importance to the prohibition of atomic weapons 

“ In the discussion of this problem, one of the substantial subjects 
of disagreement was the question of when the prolnbition against 
the use of atomic weapons would come mto force In our desire to 
brmg the positions closer, and thereby to expedite agreement on 
this subject, we agreed to accept the dates for puttmg mto force the 
prohibition on the use of atomic weapons which were proposed by 
the representatives of Britain and France in the U.N Sub -committee 
in London m April, 1955. I think you will agree^ that this Anglo- 
French proposal, 'accepted by the Soviet Umon, satisfies our common 
interests. It would he desirable — and I think completely feasible — ^to 
reach an agreement on this question 

“ It also seems expedient for ns to reach agreement on putting 
into effect several measures designed to prevent sudden attack by 
one State agamst another. We feel that this measure would be in 
accordance with the interests of maintaining peace and security, 
and in this respect it should also be possible to reach agreement on 
the form of control suitable to the above-mentioned problem. 

“ You, Mr. President, as a military man, know from your ovm 
experience that modem war requires armies of many millions and 
an enormous quantity of technical combat equipment. . . . The system 
of control proposed by us — ^namely, the creation of control posts 
at large airports, railway jimctions, highways, and airfields ^is 
designed to prevent large-scale concentrations of troops and combat 
equipment, and thereby to remove the possibility of sudden attack 
by one country agamst another. . . . In my opinion our proposal has 
the advantage that it provides a definite guarantee against a sudden 
attack by one State against another 

“ I think you will agree that our proposals concerning levels of 
armed forces, the dates for the entry mto force of the prohibition 
on nuclear weapons, and the establishment of control posts, can 
promote the reduction of tension m international relations and 
contribute to the strengthening of peace. I do not see, therefore, 
any reason why we should not reach agreement on these questions. 
Such joint decisions by the four Powers would have tremendous 
importance because they would give milhons of people the assurance 
that disarmament is fully realizable and that real steps are being 
taken in this direction. An agreement on these questions would 
open the way toward the solution of other questions concerning the 
problem of disarmament. It would encourage the strengthening of 
that atmosphere of oo-operation and mutual understanding which 
we initiated at Geneva. . . . 

“ In presenting these ideas to you, Mr. President, I am inspired 
by the smeere desire to achieve, through a frank exchange of opinions 
on the problem of disarmament, better mutuM understanding which 
may facilitate agreed decisions on this most important problem. 

“ As the solution of these questions depends mainly on the four 
great Powers that participated in the Geneva Conference, I have 
taken the hberty of sending copies of this letter to Sir Anthony Eden 
and M. Faure, and hope that you will not misunderstand this action. 
I hope soon to receive your ideas on the questions touched upon 
in this letter ” 

President Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin. 

As President Eisenhower’s sudden illness (see 14512 D) made it 
impossible for bim to reply at length to Marshal Bulganin, the 
following interim reply was sent on Oct. 11, while the President 
was convalescing at Denver : 

“ I thank you for your letter of Sept 19 about my Geneva proposal 
that we should exchange information about military establishments 
and permit reciprocal aerial inspection over our two countries. You 
raise a good many questions, and I shall not be able to reply to them 
until the doctors let me do more than at present. In any event, a 
full reply calls for preliminary work by my advisers, and this is 
actively under way. 

“ Let me say, however, that I am encouraged that you are giviiig 
such full consideration to my Geneva proposal. I hope that we can 
agree on it, not as a cure-all, but, as I said at Geneva, to show a 
spirit of non-aggressiveness on both sides and so create a fresh 
atmosphere which would dispel much of the present fear and suspicion. 
This of itself, would be worthwhile. It would, I believe, make it 
more possible to make progress in terms of comprehensible plans 
for inspection, control, and reduction and armaments. ... 

“ I have not forgotten your proposal for stationing insp^tion 
teams at key points in our countries, and if you feel tMs would help 
to create the better spirit I refer to, we could accept that too. 
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Marshal Bulgaum to President Eisenhower. 

The SoYiet Prime Mimster sent the following reply on Oct. 20 : 

. I shall wait for the moment when yon will he able to state 
your ideas on this snh 3 eot. It gladdens me that yon attach such 
great significance to these gnestions. There can be no donbt that all 
that the Governments of onr conntries can do to stop the armaments 
race and establish the necessary controls will answer the interests 
and expectations of nations. 

“ With satisfaction I note yonr favourable reception of onr proposal 
concerning control posts aimed at forestalling surprise attacks by 
one country against another. I consider that agreement on thia 
gnestion would have great significance for furthering the solution 
of the problem of disarmament. 

We in Moscow await your speedy recovery to health.** 

President Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin. 

Following his recovery from his illness, and the resumption of his 
official duties, President Eisenhower sent the following letter to 
Marshal Bulganin on March 1, 1956, in reply to the Soviet Prime 
Mimster*8 communication of Sept. 19, 1955 : 

In accordance with my message of Oct. 11,1 have now thoroughly 
reviewed your letter of Sept. 19 regarding the objective of an accept- 
able system of disarmament which we discussed at Geneva. I have 
noted Yfdth satisfaction that you have expressed agreement with the 
importance of providxng mutual safeguards against surprise attack, 
and with the desirabihty of reciprocal reductions m armaments. 
Tou have credited me with a sincere desire to find a way to settle 
the important problem of mtemational control and inspection. 

It would appear, however, that you raise the foUowmg guestions 
with regard to my Geneva proposal. You ask whether the adoption 
of my offer would lead to the reduction of armaments, and express 
doubt. You suggest the need of extending inspection to other 
countries. You raise other points regarding nuclear weapons. 

** I am confident that the adoption of my Geneva proposal, com- 
bmed with ground inspection teams which you proposed, will m 
fact lead to a reduction of armaments, the lessening of tension, and 
the brightening of the prospects of a durable peace Certainly the 
U.S.A. is fully resolved to achieve those ends. My representative 
on the U N. Disarmament Sub -committee will be prepared to help 
develop a programme to carry out that resolve, through appropriate 
action by our Governments. 

“In my judgment our efforts must be directed especially to 
bringing under control the nuclear threat As an important step for 
this purpose, and assuming the satisfactory operation of our air- 
and-ground inspection system, the U.S A. would be prepared to 
work out, with other nations, suitable and safeguarded arrangements 
so that future production of fissionable materials anywhere m the 
world would no longer be used to increase tbe stockpile of explosive 
weapons. 

“ With this could be combined my proposal of Deo. 8, 1953, * to 
begin now and continue to make joint contributions ' from existing 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an Inter- 
national Atomic Agency [i e. the President’s “ atoms-for-peace ** 
proposal made to, and subsegnently approved by, the XJ.N. General 
Assembly], These measures, if carried out adeguately, would reverse 
the present trend towards a constant increase in nuclear weapons 
overhanging the world. My ultimate hope is that all production 
of fissionable materials anywhere in the world will be devoted 
exclusively to peaceful purposes. 

“ I am mindful of tbo difficulties in this regard, pointed out In 
your Government’s proposals of May 10, 1955, arising from the 
possibilities for evading international control and organizing the 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons. The 
risks inherent in failing to achieve control, however, make it imperative 
to overcome the difficulties involved and to demise and implement 
an effective system of safeguards. With genuine efforts on both sides, 
I feel confident we can succeed in this endeavour. 

“ In general, my feeling is that disarmament should be sought 
primarily, though not exclusively, m terms of limitations on arma- 
ments rather than on men. The former are more subject to supervision, 
regulation, and control than the latter. In the present state of inter- 
national affairs, and especially in the absence of real peace in the 
For East, I foresee that it may be difficult to agree on reductions 
in tbe general level of armed forces at this time. It should, however, 
be possible to agree on measures . . , dealing with the control and 
limitation, under proper safeguards, of major types of armaments. . . . 

“If the U.S.A., the XJ.S.S.E., and our associates on the Sub- 
committee — ^the United Kingdom, France, and Canada — can reach 
a basic agreement, I am confident that other nations would want 
to join in what they would regard as a favourable development for 
world peace. With the agreement of other nations concerned, the 
U.S.A. would expect the agreed system of supervision to apply . . . 
to forces and facilities which we both have outside our borders. 

“ During the early phases of such a programme both the U S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. would have very extensive military strength, in- 
cluding stocks of nuclear weapons. I wish to make it clear that, so 
far as the U.S,A. Is concerned, we would continue to hold such 
strength, not for aggression, nor for narrow national purposes, but 
as a contribution toward world stability in this transitional period. 

. . . May I assure you and the people of your country that the objective 
of the United States continues to be the attainment of a just and 
durable peace. I hope that the coming meeting of the Disarmament 
Sub-oominittee win succeed in making real progress toward that goal.'* 


In conclusion, President Eisenhower acknowledged the 
receipt of Marshal Bulganin’s letter of Feb. 1 (see 14800 A), 
which was sent in reply to the President’s letter of Jan. 28 (see 
14665 A). After stating that his views remained “ generally 
as expressed in that letter” [i.e. the letter of Jan. 28] President 
Eisenliower said that he would “ continue to study the problem 
with a view to seemg whether . . . any useful new steps can be 
taken between us.” He added tliat he might communicate 
again with Marshal Bulganin on this matter. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Weekly - 
Umted Nations Review, New York) (Prev. rep. U.N. 
Disarmament Sub-committee, 136S1 C ; General 
Assembly Resolutions, 14667 A ; 13993 A ; Eisenhoveer- 
Bulganin Correspondence, 14S00 A ; 14665 A.) 

A. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Validation of Elections. 
- Sir Norman Stronge re-elected Speaker of N.L House 
of Commons. 

A Bill mdenmifymg five members of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament, all of whom had been found to be disqualified 
from membership because they had technically held offices 
of profit under the Crown, was enacted by the Imperial 
Parhament on March 22 after an unopposed passage thiough 
both Houses. 

The five members whose elections were vahdated comprised one 
member of the N.I. Senate (Lieut -Colonel H. S- C. Richardson) and 
four members of tbe N.I. House of Commons — Sir Norman Stronge, 
Sir William McCleery, Dr. Eileen Hickey, and Dr. R. S. Nixon. 
A Select Comnnttee of the N.I. Parhament had reported on Feb. 28 
that Dr. Nixon (Unionist M.P. for North Down), as well as the other 
four members (see 14698 O, 14661 B), was disgualifled because at the 
time of his election he was a factory doctor appointed by the Minister 
of Labour. It was pointed out, however, that he had not received 
any fees in this capacity, and that lie had resigned the position five 
days after his election. 

In addition, the Select Committee reported that a second member 
of the Senate, Mr. Henry Fleming, was also disguahfied because he 
was a member of a rent tribunal at the time of his election , it added 
that Senator Fleming had acted in good faith and without knowledge 
of the legal complexities mvolved. Senator Flemmg (who was 84, 
and had been m ill-health for some time) died on Feh. 29, the day 
after the Select Committee issued its report. 

The legislation vahdatmg the elections of Senator Richardson, Sir 
Wilham McCleery, Sir Norman Stronge, Dr. Hickey, and Dr. Nixon 
— ^the Yalidation of Elections (Northern Ireland) Bill — ^was intro- 
duced in the Imperial Parliament at the reguost of the N I. Parlia- 
ment. In addition to indemnifying the above-mentioned members, 
it also indemnified the estate of the late Senator Fleming from any 
penal conseguences which he might have incurred by sitting and 
voting in tbe N.I. Senate while technically holding an office of profit 
under tbe Crown. 

Following the validation of his election, Sir Norman Stronge 
was re-elected Speaker of the N.I. Commons on April 26 in 
succession to Mr. McCoy, who bad held that office for three 
months. — (Times - Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig, Belfast) 

(Prev. rep. 1469$ C ; 14661 B.) 

B. ESfDIA - NORWAY. — Extension of Norwegian 
Aid for Indian Fisheries Development. 

An agreement was signed on April 21 between the Govern- 
ments of India and Norway, and also by the United Nations, 
providing for additional Norwegian aid under the Fisheries 
Community Development Project in Travancore-Cochin 
covered by the earlier agreement of Oct. 17, 1952. Under the 
new agreement the Norwegian Foundation will contribute up 
to Rs. 10,000,000 (15,000,000 Icroners, or £750,000) for the 
extension of a hospital at Quilon, and for developing a new 
fishing centre in Cochin and improving the water-supply in 
areas adj'oinmg the proj’ect. — (Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 12832 C 5 12558 B.) 

C. HUNGARY. — Border Obstacles removed from 
Austrian Frontier. 

It was announced in Vienna on May 10, and confirmed in a 
Budapest broadcast, that the Hungarian Government had 
notified Austria of its intention to remove all the minefields 
and barbed-wire obstacles which at present extended along the 
whole length of the Austro-Hungarian frontier. The Vienna 
announcement said that this decision had been conveyed to 
the Austrian Minister m Budapest by M. Hegedlis, the Hungarian 
Prime Mimster, and recalled that the removal of these obstacles 
had been suggested by Austria on a number of occasions- 
Szabad Nep and other Hungarian newspapers said that the 
removal of frontier obstacles would be a step towards ending 
the “ cold war,” and stressed the need for improving relations 
between the two countries. (Wiener Zeitimg) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mid-Ulster By-election. 

Polling took place in Mid-Ulster on May 8, for the third 
time within 12 months, in a by-election caused by the dis- 
qualification of Mr. Charles Beattie (Ulster Umonist) on the 
ground that he was ineligible for membership of the House of 
Commons because he had technically held “ offices of profit ” 
under the Crown. 


The complicated situation m the Mid-Ulster constituency^ had 
developed as follows • (1) Mr. Thomas J. ^^litehell, who is serving a 
ten-year sentence for taking part in the I.R.A. raid on Omagh 
barracks in 1954, was returned at the general election as a Sum Fein 
candidate with a majority of 260 over Mr. Beattie; (2) as Mr. 
Mitchell was inehgible for election to the House of Commons because 
he was serving a sentence for treason-felony, a writ was issued for a 
by-election m Mid-Ulster (held on Aug. 11, 1955), at which 1^. 
Mitchell was re-elected -with a majority of 806 over Mr. Beattie ; 
(3) on a petition from Mr Beattie, the High Court of Northern 
Ireland ruled on Sept. 2, 1955, that Mr. Mitchell^s election was invalid 
and that the constituency should be represented by Mr. Beattie. 
This ruling was upheld by the House of Commons and !Mr. Beattie 
accordingly took his seat at Westminster. 

On Dec. 19, 1955, however, a Select Committee of the House of 
Coinmons reported that Mr. Beattie’s membership of the House was 
invalid because he had been holding three appomtments under the 
National Insurance and National Assistance Acts at the time he 
entered Parliament- Though Mr. Beattie had m fact drawn no 
remuneration from these appomtments, they nevertheless technically 
constituted offices of profit ” under the Crown and therefore 
disqualified bim from membership The committee recommended 
that legislation should be brought m to indemnify Mr. Beattie agamst 
any consequences that might anse from his technical disqualification, 
but at the same time it recommended that no legislation should bo 
introduced to validate his election. 

The report said m this connexion. : While the committee are 
convinced that Mr, Beattie accepted hia offices in complete good 
faith, they consider, nevertheless, that Mr, Beattie and his advisers 
should have more carefully examined Mr. Beattie’s ovra appointments. 
The committee accordingly find that, although !Mr, Beattie should be 
indemnified from tbe consequences of his services as a Member, the 
circumstances clearly distii^uish Mr. Beattie’s case from the cases 
they have previously considered [see 14381 A]. They^ therefore 
recommend that legislation to validate Mr. Beattie’s election should 
not be brought m.” 

The report was accepted by tbe Government, the Attorney- (general 
declaring on Feb. 6 that it was out of the question to leave Mr 
Beattie, who had acted in complete good faith, ** at the mercy of 
the common informer and hable to heavy penalties.” A one- clause 
Bill mdenmifying Mr. Beattie agamst any penal consequences which 
he might have incurred was accordingly introduced on Feb. 8, and 
passed tbrougb all its stages on Feb. 13. Mr. Ohuter Ede (Uab.) 
pointed out in the debate on Feb. 6 that Mr. Beattie had voted m 
19 divisions and was possibly liable to penalities amounting to £9,500. 

As a result of tbe disqualification of Mr. Beattie, a writ for 
a new by-election in Mid-Ulster was issued on April 19* Three 
candidates were nominated — ^INlr. George Forrest, standing as 
an unofficial Unionist ; Mr. Thomas Mitchell, who was re- 
nominated by Sinn Fein ; and Mr. Michael O’Neill, who stood 
as an Anti-Partitionist, and who had represented the con- 
stituency as an Irish Repubhcan from 1951 to 1955. 

The Ulster Unionist party in Mid-Ulster had previously decided 
not to nominate a candidate, as the strength of loyalist opinion in 
the constituency had been sufficiently demonstrated at the general 
election and also at the by-election held m August 1955. 

The decision to put forward an Anti-Partitionist candidate had 
been taken at a meeting at Omagb on Jan, 14, when the foUowi^ 
statement was issued : As a united anti-partition vote m the 

previous two elections m Mid-Ulster has been represented as support 
for the Sum Fein’s pohoy of defiance of the Irish Government. . . . 
it has been decided to put forward an Anti-Partition candidate on 
the simple issue of recognition by the people of the authority of the 
Irish Government to rule the country.” 

[The Antx-Partitionist statement constituted an obvious reference 
to the denunciation of the I.R.A. and other extremist organization 
by Mr. Costello, Prime Mimster of the Irish Republic — see 14598 A 
It was commented in the Press that, apart from Mr. O’NeiU s intOT- 
vention in the by-election, the chances of Sinn Fein might also he 
affected by the Irish Hierarchy’s condemnation of membership of 
armed organizations — see 14645 A.] 


The by-election resulted as follows : 
Forrest, George (Unofficial Unionist) 
Mitchell, Thomas (Sinn Fein) 
*0’Nein, Michael (Anti-Partitionist) . 


28,605 

24,124 

6,421 


Unofficial Unionist majority . . . 4,481 

♦Forfeited deposit 

Figures at the general election were : T. J. Mitchell (S F.) 29,737, 
O. Beattie (U.U.) 29,477— Sinn Fein majority, 260. At the by-el<^tl^ 
in August last the figures were, T. J. Mitchell (S F.) 30,392, C. 
Beattie (U.U.) 29,586— Sinn Fein majority, 806. Out of the total 
electorate of about 66,000, 88.4 per cent voted in the second 


by-election. 


Mr. Forrest (33), of Stewaitstown, Co Tyrone, is an auctioneer 
by profession- Though standing as an unofficial Unionist, he was 
officially supported by the Newtown Stewart branch of the Tyrone 
Unionist Association. His candidature was also supported by the 
Orange Order. 

Party representation in the House of Commons (excluding 
the Speaker) is as follows after the Mid-Ulster by-election — 
Conservatives and supporters (including 11 Ulster Umonists 
and one unofficial Umonist), 344 ; Labour, 278 ; Liberals, 6. 
There is one vacancy, caused by the resignation through 
ill-health of Mr. Gerald Williams (Conservative, Tonbridge). 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Belfast Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 
Mid-Ulster, 14520 B ; 14357 C 5 By-elections, 14730 B.) 


B. SPAIN - MOROCCO. — Spanish Recognition of 
Moroccan Independence. - Agreement on Integration of 
Spanish Zone. - Nationalist Demand for Integration of 
Tangier International Zone. 

During a State visit to Spam paid by the Sultan of Morocco 
from April 4-9 at the invitation of the Spanish Government, a 
joint declaration recognizing the independence, sovereignty, 
and territorial unity of Morocco was signed m Madrid on 
April 7 by Senor Artajo, the Spanish Foreign Mimster, and 
Si Bekkai, the Moroccan Premier. The declaration referred 
to the age-old friendship ” between the two countries, its 
wordmg bemg largely identical with that of the Franco- 
Moroccan agreement of March 2 (see 14781 A). It stated 

(a) that relations between Spam and Morocco could no longer 
be governed by the Convention of Madrid of Nov, 27, 1912 ; 

(b) that new agreements would be drawn up defining the free 
co-operation of the two nations in those spheres in which they 
have common Interests ” ; and (c) tliat these agreements would 
also guarantee “ the hherties and rights of Spaniards estabhshed 
in Morocco, and of Moroccans established in Spain, in^ the 
personal, economic, cultural, and social spheres, on a basis of 
reciprocity and of respect for their respective sovereignties.” 
The Spanish Government undertook to lend the Sultan “ the 
aid and assistance wliich by common agreement are considered 
necessary, especially "with regard to foreign affairs and defence.” 
A letter from the Sultan to General Franco, published with the 
agreement, proposed that discussions on the transfer of powers 
in the former Spanish zone should begin on May 7. 

A protocol dealing with the position during the transitional 
period contained similar provisions to the Franco-Moroccan 
protocol of March 2, e.g. the Spanish representative at Rabat 
would be informed of draft decrees affectmg Spanish interests ; 
the guarantees enjoyed by Spanish officials would remain in 
force ; the Spanish Government would assist m the formation 
of the Moroccan Army ; the status of the Spanish Army in 
Morocco would remain unchanged during the transitional 
penod ; and the Spanish Government would protect the 
mterests of Moroccans horn in the Spanish zone and living 
abroad until the Sultan took over this responsihihty. Other 
clauses provided that the position of the peseta would remain 
unchanged until a new agreement on the subject had been 
concluded, and that visas and all administrative formalities 
hitherto required for travellers between the two zones of Morocco 
would be abolished. 

Tbe agreenieiit made no reference to tbe ports of Ceuta and Melilla, 
which have been integral parts of Spain since 1581 and 1496 


respectively. 

The Sultan flew on April 9 to Tetuan, the former capital of 
the Spanish zone, where he was acclaimed by some 200,000 
people. He returned to Rabat on the following day, after 
cutting a green and red ribbon (the Moroccan national eoloim) 
at the frontier post of Quedadra as a symbol of the reumfication 
of Morocco. 


In the Legislative Assembly of the International Zone of 
Tangier, the Moroccan members subimtted on April 28 a 
resolution demanding the immediate opening of negotiations 
between the Moroccan (Government and the other Governments 
concerned, with a view to definmg Tangier’s new status as 
“ part of an independent, united, and sovereign Morocco. 
The Assembly rejected the resolution, whereupon the Moroccan, 
Jewish, and Spanish members withdrew as a protest. The 
Mendoub (the Sultan’s representative, who presides over the 
Assembly) announced that he would refer the question to the 
Sultan.— (A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris) 


c. INDONESIA - IRAQ. — Treaty of Friendship. 

A treaty of friendship between Indonesia and Iraq was 
signed iff Jakarta on April 30 by the Indonesian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ahdulgani, and the Imqi i^assador. 

(Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London) 
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A. FRANCE* ■— Unseating of Poujadist Ueputies. - 
Poujadist Boycott of National Assembly. - U.D.C.A. 
Congress. - M. Poujade’s Demand for Convening of 
States-General. 

The National Assembly’s commission charged with validatmg 
the election of members recommended on Jan. 19 that 12 
Poujadist (U.D.C.A.) deputies should be unseated because of 
infrmgements of the electoral law m the constituencies for 
which they had been returned. 

Specifically, it was found that la each of these constituencies the 
U.B C-A. had presented two, and in some cases three, lists — repre- 
senting respectively shopkeepers, peasants, or consumers — all 
bearing the words “presented by Pierre Poujade.*’ This, it was 
pointed out, contravened Article 6 of the electoral law of 1951, 
which laid down that “ different lists presented in the same con- 
stitnency cannot carry the same title, nor can they be attached to 
the same party or to the same organization ” [i e. although the law 
permitted electoral alliances between different parties, it forbade the 
“ alliance ” of lists presented by the same organization.] Thus, 
though the lists themselves were valid, the “ alhance ” of these hsts 
was not, and the addmg-up of the votes cast for them to arrive at 
the total Potgadist vote was therefore illegal. In consequence, the 
Poujadist deputies elected on these hsts were disqualified from 
memhershlp of the Assembly. 

The 12 Poujadists whose invalidation was recommended — con- 
stituencies In parentheses — ^were M Gruichard (Ardfeche), Dr Courrier 
(Aube), M. Baryelon (Bouohes-du-Bh6ne), M, Lam6 (Cher), M. 
Cahnel (Haute-Garonne), M. Cottet (Indxe-et-Loire), M. Cochet 
(Loiret), M. Baylao (Lot-et-Garonne), M. Vaugelade (Puy-de-D6me), 
M. Vignal (Bbdn), M. Duchoud (Haute-Savoie), and M. Danaalle 
(Yonne), The National Assembly’s commission recommended that 
these 12 seats should be filled by the respective runners-up in the 
elections for the constituencies concerned — ^viz. , M. Palmer o (Socialist), 
M. TerrS (Independent), M. Juv6nal (Socialist), M. Genton (Radical), 
M. Alfred Coste-Floret (M.R P.), M. Souq^u6s (Radical), M. Perroy 
(Independent), M. Tremouilhe (Radical), M Sauzedde (Socialist), 
M. Degoutte (Radical), M. Briffod (Socialist), and M Ohamant 
(Independent) That is, the 12 Poujadista would he replaced by four 
Socialists, four Radicals, three Independents {rtiodiris), and one 
M.R.P. member, thereby reducmg the XJ.D.O.A/s representation in 
the National Assembly from 52 to 40. 

Between Feb. 7 and April 25 seven of the above-mentioned 
Poujadist deputies were unseated by the National Assembly 
and their seats given to members of other parties. The U.D.C.A. 
parliamentary group, before withdrawing from the Assembly 
on April 20 (see below), strongly opposed the unseating of these 
deputies and resorted to filibuster tactics in an effort to hold 
up the Assembly’s debates and delay the voting. Violent 
scenes occurred in the Assembly on Feb. 14-15, when Poujadist 
and Communist deputies came to blows, and the sittings had 
to be suspended on several occasions. 

On Feb. 14, during the debate on the unseating of one of the 
Poujadist members (M Cahnel), another Poujadist — Damasio — 
refused to leave the rostrum when asked to do so, thereby forcing the 
President of the Assembly (M. Le Troquer) to suspend the sitting 
On the following day a pitched battle broke out on the floor of the 
Assembly after M. Damasio had tried to push a Communist speaker 
off the rostrum. Blows were exchanged, chairs and stools brandished 
as missiles, and attempts made to throw the heavy yotmg-urn mto 
the m^lCe At the height of the disturbances a man in the public 
gallery fired four blank shots from a starting-pistol and was hand- 
cuffed after violent resistance. Order was eventually restored by 
ushers — ^who had to prevent the enraged deputies from smashing 
chairs on each other*s heads — after M. Be Troqner had suspended 
the Bitting. 

After further “ filibusters on Feb 22, the Assembly rejected (by 
188 votes to 181) a proposal to shelve the whole question of invalida- 
tion until a committee of inquiry had reported into the circumstances 
of the election of the 12 Poujadist deputies. The proposal was put 
forward by M. Tixier-Vignancour (an extreme Right-wing deputy 
and a former prominent “ Vichyite ^*), who, though not himself a 
member of the U.D.C.A., had given strong support to the Poujadlsts 
throughout the debates On April 19 further violent scenes ocouixed 
when one of the unseated Poujadists refused to leave the Chamber , 
he had eventually to be escorted out by two officers of the Gar^e 
jRdpvbhcaine. 

On April 20, after a meeting attended by M. Poujade, the 
U.D.C.A. parliamentary group decided to boycott the pro- 
ceedings of the National Assembly until further notice. A 
statement was issued accusing the “ parties of the majority ” 
of “ systematic sabotage of the parliamentary regime ” and 
“contempt of the democratic rights of the Opposition.” 
M. Poujade was asked to take “ any necessary decisions ” 
until the forthcoming U.D.C.A. congress at Saint-C^r6 (see 
below), and was also asked to submit to that congress “ resolu- 
tions resulting from the situation created by the Government 
and the parties of the majority.” 

The congress of the U.D.C.A. was held at Saint- (M. 
Poujade’s home town in the Lot department) from April 80 
to May 4. The proceedings were held in camera except for the 
opening speech by M. Poujade, and no official statement was 
issued as to any decisions taken. 


In the course of his speech M. Poujade reiterated his demand for 
the convening of a “ States-General.’* declarmg that “ as the 
Government refuses to call the States -General, we will call it our- 
selves.” [A Poujadist resolution for the convening of such a body 
had previously been mtroduced m the National Assembly, but had 
been pronounced unconstitutional.] He asserted that the Statos- 
General, and not the “ Palais Bourbon ” (i.e. the National Assembly), 
would represent “ true legality,” and said that it would involve the 
co-ordmation of all the “ parallel muons ” which had been, or were 
being, set up within the movement — i e unions representing workers, 
peasants, the liberal professions, youth, etc , a number of which 
had come into existence smee the emergence of Ponjadism as a 
pohtical force 

M. Poujade emphasized that there was no question of the U D.C.A. 
trying to seize power “for Poujade or for any social category,” and 
declared that the movement “ wished to re-estabhsh the Ime of 
democracy, the true expression of the popular will,’* Criticizing 
certain persons who had been expelled from the U D.C.A. for adopting 

excessive positions,” M. Poujade declared * “ We are a social and 
economic movement and not a league, and I would oppose our trans- 
formation mto one. There can be no question of returning to what 
was said and done 20 years ago. [A reference to the extremist Right- 
wing associations formed in France before the war ] W© want to 
rally all social classes round us. You will not do this by saying • 
' Form column of fours behind me ’ . . 

As regards the “ odious ” luvahdation of Poujadist deputies, M 
Poujade said that it was for the congress to decide whether the 
U D.C A. should continue to boycott the Assembly or take part in 
its proceedings. 

It was understood that one of the principal subjects discussed 
at the Saint- C^r6 congress was the relationship between the 
U.D.C.A. and the “ parallel unions ” to which M. Poujade had 
referred. M, Poujade admitted in his speech that the leadership, 
organization, and development of these unions had proved 
unsatisfactory in many cases, and stressed the need to rebuild 
them on a local basis. — (Le Monde, Pans - I^e Figaro, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. U.D.C.A., 14681 A ; M. Poujade, 14708 B.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Constitutional Reform. - 
Increase in Membership of States-General. 

A Bill amendmg the Netherlands Constitution by increasing 
the membership of the Lower Chamber of the States-General 
from 100 to 150, and that of the Upper Chamber from 50 to 75, 
was introduced by the Government on July 15, 1955. The 
Bill was approved by the Lower Chamber on Nov. 30, 1955, 
and by the Upper Chamber on April 25, 1 956, Similar legislation 
had been introduced in 1951, but certain amendments then 
made by the Lower Chamber had led to the rejection of the 
Bill by the Upper Chamber, where it failed to get the necessary 
two-thirds majority (see 12430 A). The Bill m the new form 
omitted the amendments to which the Upper Chamber had 
previously objected. 

The new Bill will, however, only come into force after it has 
been given a second reading by a new Parliament. For this 
purpose it was officially announced in The Hague on May 5 
that general elections for the Lower Chamber of the States- 
General would be held on June 13, and elections for the Upper 
Chamber on June 14, the elections for the latter being indirect 
through the Provincial States (assemblies). It was also 
announced that the present States-General would be dissolved 
on July 2 and that the new Parliament would meet on July 3, 
its first task being to give the constitutional amendment "Bill 
a second reading. During those proceedings the Lower Chamber 
would still have only 100 members, and only after the new 
Parliament had approved the increase in membership would 
the additional 50 members take their seats on the basis of the 
results of the elections. — (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. States-General, 12430 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Recognition of Sovereignty 
of Morocco and Tunisia. 

Formal British recognition of the independence and 
sovereignty of Morocco and Tunisia was announced by the 
Foreign Office on May 10, as a result of the Franco-Moroccan 
agreements of March 2, the Spamsli-Moroccan agreements of 
April 7, and the Franco-Tunisian agreements of March 20. 
The Foreign Office stated that British embassies would be 
opened in Rabat and Turns in due course ; that H.M. Govern- 
ment was willing to reconsider existing treaties with Morocco 
in the light of modern conditions ; and that it was also prepared 
to discuss the future of the Tangier international zone with 
the other interested parties. — (Times) (Prev. rep. Morocco, 
14857 B ; 14781 A ; Tunisia, 14812 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank raised its discount rate 
on April 19 from 2 J to 2f per cent, following the similar action 
taken by the other Reserve Banks earlier in the month. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14799 B.) 
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A. KENYA. — Continued Decline in Mau Mau 
Activities. - Further Withdrawal of Troops. - U.K. 
Financial Aid, 1956-57. - Limited Franchise for Africans. 


Mau Mau activities in Kenya continued to decline during 
the first four months of 1956, terronst acts of \uolence being 
limited to about five a month. The number of terrorists killed 
and captured by, or surrendering to, the security forces fell 
to some 200 a month, reflecting the greater difficulty m making 
contact with the diminished number of terrorists. A major 
operation by the security forces took place during the first 
three weeks of the year, when a gang of some 70 terrorists was 
surrounded m a swamp on the shores of Lake Naivasha, in the 
Rift Valley ; 22 terrorists were killed, captured, or gave 

themselves up during the operation, includiag ‘‘ Field Marshal ” 
Mbaria Kaniu, one of the more important Mau Mau leaders, 
who surrendered on Jan. 7. Among other self-styled ‘‘ generals ” 
captured during the first four months of the year was General 
Tanganyika,’’ the most senior Mau Mau leader after Dedan 
Kimathi and Stanley Mathenge. 

“ General Tangan 3 TLka ** had surrendered to the security forces in 
March 1954 (see page 13507, second column), and a month later had 
returned to the forests to negotiate with the terrorists m connexion 
with the Government's mass surrender offer (see 13565 A). It was 
reported at that time that he and other terrorists who had taken 
part in the surrender negotiations had been arrested by then* own 
people on suspicion of havmg led them mto a trap On May 8 
“ General Tanganyika” (whose real name is Harioki Kamotho) ap- 
peared before a magistrate's court in Nairobi charged with the murder 
of Mr. A. G. Leakey, who had been abducted from bis home in 
October, 1954, and whose body was found a month later (see 13901 A). 

Other recent developments m Kenya relatmg to the emergency 
are described below. 


Withdrawal of British Troops. The War Office announced on 
March 30 that two British battalions, together with ancillary umts 
— a total of about 2,200 flghtmg troops — would be withdrawn from 
Kenya between April and June, leavmg only one British battalion 
in the forces engaged against the Mau Mau Lieut -General Lathbury 
(C.-m-C , Bast Africa) stated on the same day that the battalions 
leavmg Kenya would be the 1st Battn. Gloucestershire Begiment, 
which would be gomg to the Middle East (Aden was subsequently 
announced as their destination), and the Ist Battn. Bifle Brigade, 
which would leave for Malaya 

It was announced from G.H Q., East Africa, on March 9 that 
Maaor-General Hinde would relinquish his appointment as Deputy 
Director of Operations (East Africa) at the end of March prior to 


his retirement. 

The Governor of Kenya (Sir Evelyn Baring), on his arrival in 
London on May 7 for his annual talks with the Colonial Secretary, 
stated that the worst of the Mau Mau is over ** and that the 
remaining operations would be of a “ mopping-up ” character. 

Clearance of Meru Area. In a message to the District Commissioner 
of Mem on Feb. 19, at the end of 26 days’ special operations in the 
forests south-west of Mount Kenya, Lieut, -General Lathbury said 
that as a result of these and other operations the terrorists’ strength 
in Mem had been reduced to an extent where it no longer presented 
a military problem The King’s African Bifles were therefore being 
withdrawn, and he was confident that the administration and pohce, 
with the co-operation of the people, would be able to eliminate the 
few remaining terrorists In the area 


Revised Procedure for Issue of Detentioii Orders. It was announced 
on Feb. 1 that the Kenya War Council, m view of the improvement 
in the emergency situation, had reviewed the need for the continued 
delegation to provincial commissioners of the Governor’s powers to 
issue detention orders, which had been m force since March 1954. 
The War Council decided (a) that detention orders m respect of 
persons picked up ” by the security forces would in future be 
made by the Governor or Deputy Governor in consultation with a 
committee consisting of the Attorney-General, the Minister for 
Internal Security and Defence, and the Director of Intelligenoe an^d 
Security (5) that m exceptional cases, where it proved impossible 
to record and complete a fuU dossier for consideration by the Governor 
and his committee within 28 days, provincial commissioners woffid 
be allowed to issue delegated detention orders, valid for a further 
period of one month only, if the need to do so was jnstifled. 

Inauiry into Origins of Mau Mau. The Chief Secretary, Mr. B. G. 
Turnbun agreed on March 1 to mstitute an mquiry into the origins, 
methods, and growth of Mau Mau Accepting a i^^tion to this eff^t 
introduced by Group-Captain L. B. Bri^s, Turnb^ said that 
there would be an exammation by “ a suitably qualified person 
appointed by the Governor, 

Further U.K. Financial Grant. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, announced in the House of Commons on Feb. U that the 
British Government proposed to provide a further gr^t of £4,0^00,000 
and an interest-free loan of £2,000,000 to Kenya in 1956-57 Althot^ 
the scale of military operations had been snbst^tially reduced, 
there would still be need for some expenditure particularly designed 
to hasten the end of the emergency, whilst the proportion devoted 
to rehabilitation and reconstruction would be greater than tu p^t 
vAflTB Mr Lennox-Boyd added that expenditure arising out of the 
emergency in 1956-57 was likely to be about £10,500,000, towards 
Kenya would provide some £4,500,000 from her own resources 


On Feb. 24 the Kenya Legislative Council gave a second 
reading to a Bill providing for the election of Afncan unofficial 
members. Its principal provisions were that there should he 
direct voting by secret ballot ; that a qualitative franchise 
should be introduced, based on education, experience, public 
service, achievement, and standmg in the commumty ; and 
that electors exceptionally qualified by education, character, 
or service should have additional votes. The Bill was based on 
a report by Mr- W. F. Coutts (now Minister of Education, 
Labour, and Lands), which had been published on Jan. 10 
together with a White Paper giving the Government’s views 
on the proposals. The White Paper had pointed out that the 
Electoral Rolls might not be prepared in time for the general 
election m September 1956 ; that the Government intended 
however, that the election of African members should take place 
before March 1957 ; and that meanwhile the present Mncan 
members would contmue to sit m the Legislative Council. 

The principal provisions of the BlU— which was given a final 
readmg on Feb. 29 — are summarized below. 

Qualifications for Franchise. To qualify for the vote a person must 
be at least 21 years of age and must also qualify m at least on© of 
seven specified categories ; qualification in additional cat^ories 
would earn pro rata additional votes up to a maxmi mn of three. 
The seven categories were * ( 1 ) the completion of an intermediate 
school course or a prescribed eqmvalent , (li) proved mcome from all 
sources of £120, or property worth £500 ; (ui) long service m the police 
or prison service, or in any form of Government or local government 
employment, or in the employment of the Bast African High 
Commission, or m commercial, industrial or agricultural employment ; 
(iv) the grad© of Elder or the age of 45 years ; (v) a degree or diploma 
of an approved mstitution of university or university college standing, 
or an approved professional qualification ; (vi) past or present 
membership of the Kenya Legislative Council or the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the East Africa High Commission, or three years 
contmuous membership of a Local Government Authority or an 
African Advisory Council or an African Court , (vu) the award of a 
cml or military decoration A separate schedule of qualifications 
would apply to women voters 

Qualifications for Candidates. Candidates should be at least 
25 years old ; b© registered voters, with the same educational quahfloa- 
tions as voters , have an income of £240 from all sources in the year 
preceding nomination, or half that amount if there was another 
acceptable qualification, or possess property valued at £700 » and 
b© able to write and speak English fluently. A candidate would be 
disqualified if he failed at the time of his nommation to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Queen (The Coutts report had proposed 
that the oath of allegiance should also be compulsory for electors, 
but tbe Government had rejected this suggestion on the ground 
that the oath could not be administered with smtable solemnity to 
the large number of Africans quabfymg for registration as voters) 

Special Conditions for Kikuyu, Embu, and Meru Tribes. As far as 
these three tribes were concerned, the Government considered that 
the Coutts proposals required “ substantial modification.” The 
report had proposed that no person who had ever taken the Man Mau 
oath should he given the vote ; that qualified voters should have 
only one vote and be allowed to vote only for candidates in the 
Central Provmce ; and that only women who had shown ** exceptional 
powers in active fightmg agamst Mau Mau,” and who were recom- 
mended for inclusion m the register, should be given the vote. 

In the Bill as finally adopted it was provided that any Kikuyu, 
Bmbn, or Meru who had passed an approved loyalty test should be 
allowed to qualify on the same basis as Africans of other tribes; 
the loyalty test would include proof of having given active support 
to the Crown during the emergency. To eliminate the possibility of 
corruption or personal feuds, the loyalty test would be applied by a 
District Commissioner, aided by assessors, instead of by the Native 
authorities, and there would be no appeal. No Kikuyu., Embu, or 
Meru could vote for any candidate other than candidates for the 
Central Province or Nairobi. ^ ^ ^ 

No Kikuyu, Embu, or Meru would be allowed to stand as a 
candidate unless he had passed the loyalty test, and none would be 
permitted to stand for election in any constituency outside the 
Central Provnice or Nairobi 

The Kikuyu, Embu, and Mem registers would be provisional only 
and subject to amendment at any time, and the whole question 
of these tribes would be reviewed in relation to the 1960 and 
subsequent elections. 

The Attorney-General (Mr. Griffith-Jones) announced on 
Feb. 24 that the Kenya Federation of Labour, a central 
organization embracing practically all the Afncan trade 
unions in the colony, had been called upon by the Governmeiit 
to show cause why its registration as a society should not he 
cancelled. He said that the registrar of societies had issued 
the notice on the ground “ that the federation is pursuing 
objects other than those constitutional objects as set out in 
its rules and as declared in its application to register.” It was 
officially announced on April 4, however, that, in view of 
assurances received from the federation, it was not intended 
to cancel its registration as long as these assurances were 
maintained.-— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Kenya^ 14621 A. J 
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A* UNITBD KINGDOM.^ — ^Electricity Supply Industry. 
- Report of Herbert Committee. 

The report was published on Jan. 31, 1956, of a committee 
set up by the Mimster of Fuel and Power m 1954, with Sir 
Edwm Herbert as chairman, to mquire mto the structure and 
organization of the electricity supply mdustry. This was the 
first independent review of an entire nationalized mdustry to be 
carried out by a Government-appointed committee. The 
report is summarized below under cross-headings. 

General. The committee considered that whilst it would he 

quite wron^ ” to describe the industry as “ mefficient or badly 
organized, its present formal structure was not conducive to the 
highest degree of eflaciency ’’ and should be improved In particular, 
it found that the industry had not “ solved the problem of the right 
degree of delegation/* had “ a long way to go m introducing modem 
aids to good management/* and had not “ done as much hard 
thjukmg as it should about the economics of electricity supply ** 
The committee also felt that the existing mixture of supervisory and 
executive functions withm the Central Electricity Authority made 
it difficult for the Authority to exercise “ effective and impartial 
supervision over the mdustry as a whole ** 

Relations between the C.E.A. and Area Boards. Most Area Boards 
felt that the C.E.A mterfered too much in their affairs, although 
under the Electricity Act they were quasi-autonomous statutory 
bodies. Similarly, some divisional controllers felt that they were 
not given enough power and responsibility in the design and operation 
of power stations, and that there was unnecessary duphcation of 
work at headquarters and m the divisions- 

The committee pomted out m this connexion that the Central 
Authority, besides generating the electricity supphed by the Area 
Boards to their customers and fixing its price to the Area Boards, 
also approved the Area Boards’ tariffs and capital budgets In the 
lost resort, therefore, the Authority — ^which, m practice, generally 
meant the chairman and the two deputy chairmen — ‘ controls the 
cost and price of electricity at every level of the industry, including 
dehvery to the actual consumer ’* Apart from the time spent by 
the chairmen and staffs of Area Boards in attendmg headquarters* 
conferences, this meant that immense work and responsibility 
rested on the chairman and deputy chairmen of the Authority, 
and that its full-time members and staff were so heavily burdened 
with day-to-day tasks that they had insufficient time to consider 
wider questions of policy and development 

Proposed ** Generation Board.** The committee did not think that 
any economies could be secured by oombinmg responsibihty for 
generation and distribution under a smgle authority. It considered 
that the basic pattern of the mdustry should remain as at present — 
1 e, a series of area distribution boards buying their power from a 
central generating board. It held, however, that the Authority 
itself should be relieved both of executive responsibility for generation 
and of its present “ vague general responsibility for the industry as 
a whole,** and therefore recommended the creation of a new statutory 
corporation to be known as the ** Generation Board ’* This Board 
would be responsible for generation and transmission, and would 
consist of a fuU-tune chairman, completely free of special duties, 
and four to six other members, who should mostly be full-time 

The Generation Board would be responsible for (a) system load 
control, general planning of power supply development, siting of 
generating stations, and the design (and possibly the construction) 
of advanced-design stations, inoludmg nuclear power stations , 
(6) the planning of the super-grid and mam transmissions ; (c) fuel 
supply ; (d) financial policy ; (e) research and development ; (f) staff 
polloy. The committee stressed that it “ attached the utmost 
importance ** to the delegation of as much power and responsibility 
as possible to the divisional controllers, and did not expect the 
Generation Board to retain at headquarters “ anything like the 
number of staff at present employed on generation at O.E.A. 
headquarters,” 

The salaries of the chairman, full-time members, and part-time 
members of the Generation Board should be at least £8,500, £7,000, 
and £2,500 respectively 

Suggested Reorganization of the C.E.A. The Central Authority 
should be reorganized to consist of a chairman, two other full-time 
members, and four part-time members Its functions should be 
(a) to approve general plans of both the Generation Board and the 
Area Boards, including capital and revenue budgets, depreciation 
and reserve fund policies, tariffs, and research programmes ; (6) to 
authorize Stock issues by the Boards , (c) to consider consumers* 
complaints ; (d) to supervlae labour relations machinery The report 
stressed that the Central Authority, when relieved of executive 
responsihiUties, could exercise a much firmer and closer supervision 
of capital expenditure than at present ** 

The salaries of the chairman, full-time members, and part-time 
members of the Central Authority should bo £10,000, £8,500, and 
£2,500 respectively. 

' iThe Axea Boards. Full-time chairmen of Area Boards should 
receive £6,000 per annum (instead of £4,000 as at present), part-time 
chairmen £3,000, and board members (all part-time) £1,000 (£500 
at present). Chiri! executives should be paid not less than full-time 
chairmen, and the functions of chairmen and chief executives should 
in all oases be separate (the report pointed out that at present many 
Area Board chairmen acted also as general managers) The com- 
mittee suggested that the Minister of Fuel and Power should consider 
appointhag all Area Board chairmen on a part-time basis only. 


Other Recommendations. These included 

(1) Greater attention to research and development, and a thorough 
mvestigation of the possibihty of improvmg the load factor 

(2) Better organization of the nuclear power branch, mcludmg the 
creation of a new post of deputy chief engmeer, solely for nuclear 
station development. 

(3) A more vigorous approach to problems of costs, scale of capital 
expenditure, utilization of capital and manpower, etc. The com- 
mittee pointed out that at present the industry was “ barely meetmg 
proper charges on mcome ’* and had “ contributed nothmg to the 
contingency reserve which common prudence would require to be 
built up ** No raismg of prices to increase mcome should be con- 
sidered, however, until the possibility of reducing costs had been 
thoroughly examined On the other hand, the committee stressed 
that as a result of the “ substantial teohmeal advances *’ made by 
the mdustry m recent years, the present price of electricity averaged 
only 30 per cent above 1939, although coal costs had risen by 270 
per cent and the cost of hvmg by 137 per cent 

(4) A “ more realistic policy ** with regard to redundancy The 
committee considered that the Authority’s “ passive attitude ” to 
problems of under-employment had made managements at aU levels 
dismclmed to seek out redundancy, and that “ the most generous 
treatment of rednndant staffs would he preferable to under-employ- 
ment or old-fashioned methods *’ 

(5) A review with the trade unions of the working of the industry’s 
negotiating and advisory machmery. 

(6) A new system of financing, under which Area Boards would be 
responsible for making their own Stock issues 

The other members of the committee, apart from Sir Edwm 
Herbert, were Mr. F. C. Bagnall, managing director of British 
Nylon Spinners Ltd. ; Mr. J. W. G. Church, former chairman 
of Associated Electrical Industries (India) Ltd. ; Professor 
Ronald Edwards, Professor of Economics, University of 
London ; Mr. A. Healey, a former director of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company ; Mr. Lawrence Robson, a chartered account- 
ant ; and Mr. Jack Tanner, former president of the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering Union. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Electricity Act, 8457 A.) 

B. EGYPT. — Withdrawal of British Forces from 
Canal Zone. - Formation of New British Companies 
for Maintenance of Suez Base. 

The last British combatant troops in the Suez Canal Zone — 
a battalion of the Grenadier Guards and a squadron of the 
Life Guards — sailed for the United Kingdom on March 31, 
1956, thereby bringing to an end the 74-year period during which 
British troops had been stationed in Egypt. The last R.A.F. 
base in the Canal Zone, Abu Sueir, was evacuated on April 14. 
Under the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of October, 1954 (see 
13833 A) the withdrawal of all British troops from the Canal 
Zone is to be completed by June 18, 1956, after which date 
some 800 British technicians will remain to service the base 
workshops, supply depots, etc. 

It had been announced in February 1955 that five new British 
companies had been formed to handle activities at the Suez base 
after the final evacuation of the British forces. They were . 

Suez Contractors (Engineers), formed by Viokors-Armstrong to 
look after the base workshops, which handle tanks and armaments, 

Suez Contractors (Vehicles), formed by Associated Commercial 
Vehicles (Sales) Ltd., the Austin Motor Company, and Rootes Motors 
Ltd to handle the ordnance depot and workshops for vehicles. 

Suez Contractors (Ammunition), formed by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. to manage the ammunition depot. 

Suez Contractors (Electricity), formed by Balfour, Beatty & Co, 
to handle water and power supplies at the base. 

Suez Contractors (Maintenance), formed by George Wimpey and 
Co., John Lamg and Co., and Holloway Bros, to handle general 
repairs and maintenance of base installations. 

These compames will be responsible to a Government committee 
in London known as Suez Contractors Management Ltd. They will 
be separated from their parent companies, will bo run on a ** non- 
commercial ” (i.e. non-profit-making) basis, and wiU be paid an 
annual fee for their services in maintaining Government property in 
Egypt. Under the Anglo-Egyptian agreement they will be exempt 
from Egyptian labour legislation 

The former G.H.Q. of British Middle East Command at 
Fayid was formally handed over to the Egyptian authorities 
on Nov. 20, 1955, when G.H.Q. moved to its new headquarters 
in Cyprus. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14030 D ; 13833 A.) 

C. FINLAND. — Cabinet Appointment. 

The new Government headed by M. Fagerholm was completed 
on May 2 by the appomtment of M. Arvo Heimo Helminen as 
Minister of Justice — a portfolio left vacant when the Fagerholm 
Government was formed in March. M. Helminen, formerly a 
district judge, is not a member of any political party. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. i:474z B.) 
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MAY 12 — 19, 1956 

A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION^ 
— North Atlantic Coimcil Meeting* - Extension of NATO 
Co-operation to Non-Military Fields. - Appointment of 
Three-man Ministerial Committee. - NATO Develop- 
ments. - Military and Civilian Appointments. 

The North Atlantic Council met at the Palais de Chaillot in 
Pans on May 4-5 under the chairmanship of Dr. Gudmundsson, 
the Foreign Minister of Iceland. It was decided, znfer alia^ to 
set up a Committee of three Ministers to examine “ ways and 
means to improve and extend NATO co-operation in non- 
noulitary fields and develop greater umty withm the Atlantic 
community.” At the end of the meeting it was annoimced 
that the members of this committee — ^known as the “ three 
wise men ” — would be the Foreign Ministers of Canada, Italy, 
and Norway, respectively Mr. Lester Pearson, Dr- Gaetano 
Martino and Hr. Halvard Lange. 

Prior to the meeting of the North Atlantic Council, both Mr. 
Dulles (the U S. Secretary of State) and Mr. Lester Pearson had 
issued statements emphasizing the desirability of greater political 
and economic co-ordmation between the members of the North 
Atlantic alhance, in addition to the existing co-operation for delensiye 
purposes (see below) The desirability of expanding the work of 
NATO m the economic, social, and cultural spheres had also been 
particularly stressed by French and Italian statesmen in recent 
months — e.g. by President Coty and President Gronchi during the 
latter’s visit to Paris m April (see 14828 B) ; m the ministerial 
discussions between MM. MoUet and Pmeau and Dr Martmo, held 
at the same time ; m President Gronchi’s speech to the U S, Congress 
(see 14763 A) ; and by M Mollet m his recent mterview to an 
American magazme (see 14815 A). A resolution to the same effect 
had also been adopted in March by the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Norwegian Stortvng. 

The proposal to appoint the above-mentioned ministerial com- 
mittee was made at the North Atlantic Council meeting hy Mr. 
Dulles. It was understood that the ** three wise men ” had been 
proposed by Mr Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign Secretary. 

The communique issued by the North Atlantic Council was 
worded as follows : 


Council on ways and means to improve and extend NATO co-operation 
in non-military fields and to develop greater umty within the Atlantio 
commumty. The Committee of Three was requested to submit its 
report as soon as possible 

(5) In the meantime, the Council agreed : 

(a) to undertake periodical examinations of the pohtical aspects 
of economic problems ; 

(b) to strengthen economic co-operation between member- 
countries, to seek to eliminate conflict m their iutemational economic 
pohcies, and to promote conditions of stabihty and well-being ; 

(c) to instruct the Permanent Representatives of the CoxmcE to 
examine economic problems m the hght of the ideas set out above 
and of the plan put forward by M. Pineau (see below), calling upon 
the services of a committee of technical advisers workmg under 
their authority 

(6) The members of NATO are dedicated to * safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded 
on the priaciples of democracy, mdividual liberty, and the rule of 
law.’ Their first seven years of working together have resulted in 
marked success, and have strengthened the bonds between them- 
The members of NATO are determined to remain umted and steadfast 
in their ideals. They face the future with confidence.” 

The discussions m the North Atlantic Council were held 
in camera, but it was understood that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had 
given an account of the recent visit to Bntain by Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev ; that Mr. Dulles had discussed 
the recent changes m Soviet policy ; and that M. Pmeau and 
Dr. Martmo had dwelt on the need for enlarging the scope of 
NATO and, m particular, of givmg effect to Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. [This Article pledges the signatories 
to “ eliimnate conflict m their mternational economic policies ” 
and to “ encourage economic collaboration ” between themselves 
— see 9869 A.] 

The Ministers also discussed a proposal by M. Pmeau — ^to 
which reference was made in the commumqu^ — ^for the estab- 
lishment of a World Economic Development Agency to give 
assistance to under-developed countries. M. Pmeau suggested 
that such a body should be set up by the United Nations at 
the request of the North Atlantic Council, and that it should 
consist of the foUowmg organs : 


(1) The Atlantio Powers, seven years ago, entered into the 
North Atlantio Treaty m face of the Communist threat to their 
common ideals and civilization. They had seen imperilled aU the 
human rights which their peoples regard as essential for their life 
and freedom, particularly representative government, freedom of 
the mdividual, the rule of law, and hberty of the press 

With the disappearance of the last free regime m Eastern Europe, 
that of Czechoslovakia, the Berlm blockade in 1948, and, two years 
later, the mvasion of Korea, the concern of the free world reached 
its The need for collective mihtary defence was all the 

more obvious because at the end of the Second World War the free 
world had disarmed. These were the circumstances which led to 
the creation of NATO and its military strength, and this is why the 
sacrifices necessary for the defence of the Atlantic Community have 
since then been borne in common. 

(2) The collective defence efforts of the Atlantic Powers have not 
been m vam. They have successfully deterred Soviet aggression m 
Europe and have contributed to the adoption, by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the so-called policy of co-existence To the extent that 
this policy mvolves a certain easing of tension and the admission by 
the Government of the U.S S R- that war is not inevitable, it is 
welcomed by the Atlantio Powers, who have always supported this 
idea. It is now possible to hope that those prmoiples of the U.N 
(Charter which have regulated the relations between tbe peoples of 
the Atlantic Community may eventually also regulate the relations 
between the Soviet Umon and the Western Powers. 

(3) The reasons which gave rise to the Atlantic Alliance have not, 
however, disappeared. No progress has been made towards solving 
certain vital European problems, including the reunification of 
Germany in freedom, which have to he solved on a basis which would 
satisfy the legitimate security needs of all. The Western Powers 
cannot relax their vigilance until these problems have been solved, 
and until a disarmament plan providing the necessary guarantees 
to all and an effective control system has been put into effect. Soviet 
military power contmues to mcrease Security remains therefore a 
basic problem, and the Atlantio Powers must continue to give 
priority to the maintenance of their unity and strength. 

However, present prospects seem to leave scope for further 
peaceful initiatives on the part of the Atlantic Powers. They are 
determined to pursue these mitiatives with the same^ energy that 
they displayed m building up their defence organization and with 
which this will be maintained. They solemnly affirm that this policy 
win be pursued in common, based on the unity, sohdarity and 
co-operation of peoples sharing common Ideals and standing together 
in the cause of freedom. 

(4) The Atlantio Council consider it timely and useful for the 
members of the Atlantio Community to examine actively further 
measures which might he taken to advance more effectively their 
common interests. The Atlantio Powers already possess in the 
North Atlantio Council an instrument of unity and a forum for 
consultation regarding policies of general interest. In order to 
Enable the Council better to perform these tasks, the Ministers 
agreed to appoint a Committee of three Ministers to advise t^ 


(1) A Steering Board, responsible to the U.N., compnsing repre- 
sentatives of States granting and of States receiving aid. 

(2) A Statistical Office to centralize all contnbntions made to 
under-developed countries through existing organizations or bilateral 
agreements. 

(3) A Bank or Fund responsible for credits furnished under all 
existmg assistance programmes. It would also receive the contribu- 
tions of member-states and keep account of the efforts of every 
country m the field of economic aid. It would grant aid in the form 
considered most appropriate by the Steering Board — Sloans with or 
without mterest, lowered mterest rates on existing loans provided 
by other organizations, or subsidies for urgent cases. 

(4) A Commercial iigenoy which would buy and resell surpluses 
of beneficiary countries 

(5) A Technical Institute concerned with technical assistance and 
research. 

U.S* and Canadian Statements on Need for 
expanding Scope of NATO* 

As stated above, both Mr, Dulles and Mr. Lester Pearson 
had previously spoken of tbe need to expand the scope of 
NATO beyond that of a purely defensive and military organiza- 
tion. Mr. Dulles, in the course of a speech on April 24 to the 
Associated Press in New York, said that NATO “ can and 
should he ” more than a mihtary alliance, and that the time 
had come “ to advance NATO feom its initial phase into the 
totality of its meaning.” Mr. Pearson, in a speech on April 12 
to the Canadian Parliament’s Standing Conoroittee on External 
Affairs similarly declared that NATO should be “ far more than 
a mere agency of defence pohcy.” Extracts from their speeches 
are given below. 

Statement by Mr. Dulles. 

“ . . . Because Soviet mllitaiy capabilities remain so vast, and 
because their mtentions are subject to rapid change, we must 
maintain our vigilance and our strength. But also we must mcrease 
the unity and dynamism of the free world by greater emphasis upon 
co-operation for something, rather than merely against something 

**We had all hoped that the U.N. would establish world order 
on a universal basis. It has mdeed done much in this respect, and 
we should do nothing that would detract from the Umted Nations. 
It remains the corner-stone of U.S. foreign policy. But the U.N. 
was never expected to be an exclusive means for developing world 
order. The Charter itself looks to regional and collective defence 
organizations to play a major role in this respect. 

“ The Organization of American States filustrates the possibilities 
of a regional organization It takes account of external perils, but 
it concentrates primarily upon its own positive accompUahmeuts. 
It traces its origins back 66 years to when the Pan-American Union 
was founded It is held together by considerations which long 
preceded, and which /will long succeed, the fear of Soviet armed 

c. - ’ 
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NATO 18 aaotlier organization winch contains the possibilities 
of great deTelopment. It was, to be sure, conceived primarily as a 
military alliance, and that aspect of the Oi^amzation remains vitally 
important* But the Organization can and should be more. The 
Canadian Groverament has notably espoused this point of view, and 
at last December’s meeting of the [North Atlantic] Council both 
the Drench and Itahan delegations mtroduced resolutions along this 
line. . . 

All our peoples embrace a rehgious faith which makes atheistic 
materialism seem abhorrent to them We have a common sense of 
moral values. Our pohtioal institutions reflect democratic con- 
ceptions which had their origin m Greece, and legal institutions 
which had their origins m Rome. Our econoimes are si m ilar. We 
believe in and encourage the private ownership of property, and 
there is a large and flourishing trade between our countries Our 
educational systems are much the same . . . 

“ None of our Governments is predatory. We want military 
power to be used as a community force to prevent aggression, and 
not as a national force for aggrandisement. Indeed, the amended 
Brussels Treaty for Western European Umon already sets an histone 
example m armaments limitation — an example that we can well ask 
the whole world to follow. 

“ No NATO member, I suppose, wants to drift mto some new and 
iU-defined relationship which could bo provocative of future mis- 
understandings. But the unanimity of our thinking upon the great 
basic issues makes it apparent that the time has come to advance 
NATO from its imtial phase mto the totahty of its meaning. 

“ Western civihzation has made an immense contribution to the 
welfare of the whole world. It has been a dynamic force which, 
like ewersTblung human, has made its mistakes But on the whole 
it has reflected an enlightened view of the nature of man and of his 
God-given right to emoy life, hberty, and the pnrsmt of happiness 

“ But the mission of the West is not completed More mdependence 
needs to be perfected. More economic development needs to be 
planned and suppoited throughout the world More sense of eguahty 
and human brotherhood needs to be developed And the West needs 
to appreciate better how rich are the gifts that other civihzations 
have to offer. 

We beheve in the closer integration of some Western European 
countries, such as is represented by the Coal and Steel Community, 
by the Western European Umon, and by the prospective development 
of what IS called ‘ Euratom,’ the proposed orgamzation whereby 
the same countries that are members of the Coal and Steel Community 
would apply commumty prmciples to the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes Such European integration, and the 
development of NATO, are complementary and not mutually exclusive 

processes . ^ ^ 

The histone weakness of the West has been its disunity Out 
of this disunity came wars which have taken the life-blood of its finest 
youth and weakened its economies. A major task of post-war 
statesmanship was to find the ways whereby the West can mamtam 
its solidarity Very much has been done in this respect, but more 
can still be done to make sure that the good in Western civihzation 
is not again negated by differences The peoples who make up the 
Atlantic Community ought, in increased unity, to resume their 
greatness ; and true greatness is not to be measured by ability to 
impose on others what they do not want, but ability to find new 
ways whereby all men can better reahze their aspirations 

The North Atlantic Treaty already serves as an indispensable, 
vital mstrument of the Atlantic Community But the time has come, 
I believe, to consider whether its orgamzation does not need to be 
further developed if it is adequately to serve the needs of this and 
coming generations. If that be the common desire of tho NATO 
member-nations, the Umted States will 3oiu eagerly in explonng 
those possibilities which now beckon us forward ” 

Statement by Mr. Lester Pearson. 

. . NATO is, or should be, far more than a mere agency of 
defence pohey I think the feehng is growmg that if this is not 
recognized and acted upon, NATO may not survive at all. . . . 
NATO is, of course, of vital importance as an organization for 
collective defence. I will even agree that that is its primary task 
But it IS also very important as an agency for organizing common 
policy in other fields, and I think its importance in that regard is 
growmg It is important as a means of organizmg a common pohtical 
and economic approach to world problems, and for co-ordinating 
our views and policies as to how we should meet threats other than 
military 

There is a gap in pohey which is hurting the West ; that is, 
the separation between economic and teohnioal aid to materially 
under-developed countries and political objectives. Maybe I should 
put it this way * We are suffering from efforts to close that gap in 
the wrong way by associating aid with the acceptance on the part 
of the receiving countries of ‘ cold war * pohtical and strategic 
objectives. . . . The purpose of foreign aid is as important as the 
aid itself. Economic assistance of any kind on an international 
scale is bound to be a pohtioal act of some kind. The question is 
what kind i . . . The Russians, of course, axe moving into this field, 
if not in a big way . . . then certainly in a * headline ' way. 

** There is no doubt that in moving into this field of international 
economic assistance in Asia and Africa, the Soviet Union is guided 
primarily by political considerations. They also associate their 
economic efforts with denunciations of colonlahsm. That is. of 
dourse, an dasy way of becoming popular In that part of the world, 
whdre they ©H ^©© successful in obscuring their own 

record as 'feie greatest odlonlal exploiters of modem times and tho 
greatest suppressors of freedom In modem times. 


** . . What should we m the West do to counteract all this, and 

what should be the principles upon which our international aid 
pohey should be based ? . . I think we should pay more attention 

to the ‘ why ’ and ‘ how Why do we help these people, and Tww 
do w© help them ? . It is essential to divorce our aid from political 

considerations. If we go out of our way to respect the national and 
cultural sensitiveness of the people with whom we are co-operatmg 
in this field ; if we make sure that our aid is practical and well 
admmistered ; if, before we engage m any project, we work out 
an agreement between the countries concerned, the giver and the 
receiver, as we do under the Colombo Plan — then we shall be working 
in the heat and most practical way 

Finally, I think we should bring the Umted Nations mto these 
matters as much as possible — ^more than we have in the past. There 
IS no better way of removing any suspicion that there is some ulterior 
purpose m granting aid than in having it admmistered by au 
international organization.” 

Senator George’s Liaison Post with NATO. 

It was announced in Washington on May 9 that Senator 
Walter F. George (Democrat, Georgia), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, had accepted an invitation from 
President Eisenhower to serve as the “ focal pomt of contact ” 
between the U.S. Government and the three-man ministerial 
committee (the “ three wise men ”) set up by NATO to study 
possibilities of expandmg the non-mihtary aspects of the 
North Atlantic alliance. A White House spokesman said that 
Senator George’s assignment was “ a further indication of the 
importance the Umted States attaches to expanding NATO 
beyond its mihtary role.” Senator George stated that he 
mtended to resign from the Senate on taking up this 
appomtment. 

Resignation of General Gruenther. - General Norstad 
appointed Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 

The North Atlantic Council had announced on April 13 
that General Gruenther was relinquishing the post of Supreme 
Alhed Commander, Europe, at his own request, and that he 
would be succeeded by General Lauris Norstad, hitherto Air 
Deputy to the Supreme Commander. Field-Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery remained Deputy Supreme Alhed Commander, 

In a letter on April 10 to Lord Ismay (KSecrotary-General of 
NATO) President Eisenhower had asked the North Atlantic Council 
to give favourable consideration ” to the release of General 
Gruenther, who had expressed tho wish to retire from active duty 
towards the end of the year for personal reasons The North Atlantic 
Council accordingly decided with regret to release General Gruenther, 
and expressed to him — on behalf of all member-countries — ^its 
lasting grratitude for the distinguished service ” he had rendered 
as Supreme Alhed Commander, Europe 
At the same time the North Atlantic Council requested President 
Eisenhower to nominate “ an officer of the armed forces of the United 
States for appointment by the Council as Supreme Alhed Commander, 
Europe ” President Eisenhower nominated General Norstad to this 
post, describing him as “an officer of outstanding abihty ” with the 
special qualification of “ long years of experience m Europe ” General 
Norstad’s appointment as SACEUR was unanimously approved by 
the North Atlantic Council on April 13 

General Norstad (49), one of America’s leading air officers, 
was commissioned in the U.S. Army in 1930 after passing 
through West Point. Jommg the air arm, he saw service in. 
various branches and came to Europe in 1942 with the U.S. 
12th Air Force. In December 1943 he became Director of 
Operations of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and m 1944 
became Chief of Staff of the U.S. 20th Air Force, which carried 
out the Superfortress attacks agamst Japan. In the immediate 
post-war years he served successively as Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff for Plans and as Director of the Plans and Operations 
Division of the U.S. War Department, before his appomtment 
in 1947 as Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations of the U.S. 
Air Force. In January, 1951, he assumed command of the 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe, subsequently becoming C.-in-C., 
Alhed Air Forces, Central Europe, tie had been Air Deputy 
to General Gruenther since July 1953- 
General Gruenther (57) had been Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, since Jiily 1953. In a press statement on April 13 he stressed 
that there were no “ ulterior motives ” behind his resignation, that 
his dedication to NATO Ideals was tmdiminished, and that his 
relations with NATO remained “ of the very best.” 

Military and Civilian Appointments. 

Apart from the appomtment of General Norstad as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, several other important NATO 
appointments, both military and civilian, were made in recent 
months, as set out below (date of announcement in parentheses); 

Military Appointments. 

Heut.-Geueral Sir Cecil Sugden, Commander of the British Forces 
in Hong Kong, as O.-in-C., Allied Forces, Northern Europe 
(OINCNORTH) in succession to General Sir Robert Mansergh, 
consequent upon the latter’s appointment as O.-in-O., U.K. Land 
Forces — ^see page 14777. (Nov. 3, 1965.) 
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Vice-Admiral Robert P. Briscoe, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
U-S. Navy, as C.-m-C,, Allied Forces, Southern Europe (CINCSOUTH) 
m succession to Admiral Fechteler, retiring (April 17, 1956.) 

Civilian Appointments. 

Baron Adolph Bentmck, Netherlands Ambassador m Berne, as 
Deputy Secretary- General of NATO mce Jonkheer van Vredenburgh, 
following the latter’s appomtment by the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community as head of its permanent 
delegation to the British Government (Feb 24, 1956) Baron 
Bentmck was recently a member of the European Com m ission for 
the Saar referendum. 

Signor Aubrey Casardi as Assistant Secretary-General for Political 
Affairs vice Signor Giuseppe Cosmelli, who had been appointed head 
of the Itahan delegation to the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (0 E.E C ). Signor Casardi has been a member of the 
Italian Diplomatic Service since 1927. (May 11, 1956 ) 

Mr. J Murray Mitchell (U.S A.) as Assistant Secretary-General 
for Production and Logistics mc& Mr Lowell P. Weicker, who had 
resigned m order to resume his business activities. (Feb 2, 1956.) 
Mr. Mitchell, formerly vice-president of the New York Trust Company, 
served during World War II as Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil 
Affairs and Mihtary Government at Alhed Forces H.Q. m the 
Mediterranean In 1951-52 he was assistant to Mr. Charles E Wilson, 
then U.S Director of Defence Mohihzation. 


Miscellaneous NATO Developments. 

Other developments within the NATO during recent months 
are summarized below under cross-headings. 

Atoxxiic Information. The NATO Agreement for Co-operation 
regardmg Atomic Information (see page 14367, second column) 
came into force on March 29, 1956, by which date all NATO member- 
countries had given official notification that they were bound by 
its terms The agreement, which was signed in Paris m June 1955, 
provides that the U.S A. and other NATO countries may make 
various categories of atomic information available to the Organization, 
Guided Missiles. In his semi-annual report to Congress on the 
Mutual Security Programme (May 7), President Eisenhower said 
that the U.S A. had been building up its armed strength m Europe 
with such weapons as the NiAre, CorpcrccX, Honest John, and IHcdctdor 
missiles and 288-mm.'gun battalions, all with atomic capability.” 
He added that ** the United States plans to provide its NATO 
partners with certam types of modem defence weapons and equip- 
ment which we are now furnishing in increasing numbers to our 
own NATO forces m Europe.” 

Civil Defence. - Lord Montgomery’s CrltidLsnis. In a statement 
at SHAPE on April 27, Lord Montgomery said that the Western 
Powers’ preparations for maintaining civilian morale in nuclear war 
were “ totaUy inadequate ” He added . ** The secret of civilian 
morale under attack, as of mihtary morale, is that the people should 
he told the truth about what is happening, and should beheve the 
situation is under control. It is vital to understand that, m a situation 
of nuclear equality between two sides, the side wiU survive which 
has the best organized home front. Home morale is the busmess of 
Civil Defence, Civil Defence is vital to the modem fighting chief, 
because without it his base is not secure. Most Western nation are 
doing nothing about this. Those that are, are not doing enough. . . . 

“ We are almost at the stage where it is possible to despatch 
destructive forces from distances ranging from a mile to 5,000 miles, 
in the latter case a missile taking 15 minutes to reach its objective. 

It may be possible to detect an enemy missile somewhere along 
its path, to compute that path, to fire an antl-nussil© missile, and to 
destioy or neutralize it somewhere in space. But aU these operation 
will have to he done In minutes or the first enemy strike may be 
decisive. Our early wammg and air defence systems must operate 
extremely quickly, and must function as one system. A si^le 
authority, with the power of instant decision is essential if this is to 
happen. ... If we are to survive a surprise attack we m^t have a 
more effective defence than we have today. . . . Theoretically, the 
ideal solution would he to combine all mihtary functions into a single 
service. But today this would not be possible. . . . Inter-Seryice 
rivalries and mistrust still distort judgment and make sound decisions 
impossible ” „ . ^ a 

Transfer of French Forces to Algeria. The following commun^ud 
was issued by the North Atlantic Council on March 27 in connexion 
with the increasing withdrawal of French forces from 
Algeria, as a result of the disturbed situation in 
The North Atlantic Council has been kept informed of the 
drawals by France of forces assigned by her to NATO, and h^ 
examined the situation in Europe arising from these movements. 
It has noted that France has found it necessary, m the mtereste of 
her own security, to reinforce the French forces m Algeria, wMch 
is part of the North Atlantic Treaty area. The Council recognizes 
the importance to NATO of security in this area. Ea^ressii^ the 
hope of an early and lasting settlement, the Council noted the 
determination of the French Government to restore, ^ soon ^ 
possible, its full contribution towards the common defence in 

Eiurope ” x -u j 

The coinmxmiqu6 was Issued after the French Government had 
decided to transfer two more divisions 

Including the 7th Mechanized Division, one of the naost ^ 

the French Army. Whereas a year earlier France had five divlsi^ 
in Europe at combat readiness, with another nine in 
of the combat divisions had been or were being sent to North j^ioa, 
thereby more than halving French oomb^stte^h ^ 

Despite the transfer of North AMoan and West African troops to 


Europe as replacements, it was believed that total French combat 
strength m Europe — ^i.e. excluding troops on commumcations duties 
and at depots, etc. — was still httle more than three divisions. None 
of the reserve divisions have been transferred to North Africa. 

Greek Participation in NATO Exercises. After an interval of six 
months, Greek forces resumed participation in NATO exercises 
durmg March, when two Greek submarmes took part m naval and 
air manoeuvres in the Tyrrhenian Sea with British, U S , Itahan, and 
Turkish umts. Owing to the tension with Britam over Cyprus, and 
because the Greek Government considered that Turkey had not yet 
made satisfactory amends for the anti-Greek riots of September last, 
the Greek crews were instructed not to fraternize with British and 
Turkish personnel and to boycott the “ social ” side of the exercises. 

Gennan Representative at SHAPE. It was announced m Bonn 
on Dec. 24, 1955, that Colonel Count Johann von Kielmannsegg had 
been appointed German military representative at SHAPE in 
succession to General Speidel, consequent upon the latter’s appoint- 
ment to a semor post in the Federal Defence :Mmistry. Count von 
Kielmannsegg (who was promoted to the rank of general) was 
arrested in 1944 after the attempt on Hitler’s hfe, and dismissed 
from the German General Staff. He later assisted Herr Blank (the 
Federal Defence Minister) with the rehmlding of Germany’s armed 
forces. General von Kielmannsegg is descended from an ancient 
Saxon family, one of his ancestors havmg fought against Napoleon 
at Waterloo. 

The Soviet Tass Agency issued a statement on May 13, 
broadcast by Moscow radio, declaring that the extension of 
NATO’s activities to non-mihtary spheres, as announced in 
the Paris communique, did not alter the ‘‘ aggressive chameter ’* 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. — (NATO Information Division, 
Pans - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian^ - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tnbune - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. NATO, 14617 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Unions. - Mr. 
Cousins elected General Secretary of the T.G.W.U. 

Mr. Frank Cousms (51) was elected general secretary of the 
Transport and General AVorkers Union — the largest trade 
union m Britam — on May 10 in succession to the late Mr. 
A. E. Tif&n, who died in December last. [Mr. Tiffin had held 
the post for only six months, having been elected general 
secretary in June, 1955, after the death of Mr. Arthur Deakin.j 
Mr. Cousins, who had been actmg general secretary since 
Mr. Tiffin’s death, received 503,560 votes against 77,916 for 
Mr. T. J. Healy, his only opponent. About 46 per cent of the 
union’s membership cast their votes. Mr. Cousins was a 
candidate at the time of Mr. Tiffin’s election, coming third 
with 74,217 votes.— (Times - Daily Herald) (i433^ 

B. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Release of Mr. Oren. 

Mr. Mordecai Oren, the Israeh national who had been 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment in 1953 on charges of 
‘‘ espionage and anti-state activities against the Czechoslovak 
people,” arrived in Zurich on May 13 after having been released 
by the Czechoslovak authorities and allowed to leave the 
country. Mr. Oren, a leading member of the Mapam (Left-wing 
Socialist) party in Israel, said that he had merely been informed 
of his release and had been given no reasons. He declined to 
discuss his four years’ imprisonment. The other Israeh national 
sentenced with Mr. Oren, Mr. Simon Orenstein, had been 
released m 1954. — (Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13877 O 5 132^34 B.) 

C. ITALY. — Pinocchio Memorial. 

A bronze monument of Pinocchio, the famous puppet 
familiar to children throughout the world in the story by 
Carlo CoUodi, was unveiled at the town of Collodi (Tuscany) 
on May 14 in the presence of President Gronchi. The work 
of the sculptor Emilio Greco, it is situated m the middle of a 
square and surrounded by a wall with mosaics recalling episod^ 
from the Pmocchio story. The monument was biffit with 
money raised in thousands of small sums by the childr^ of 
Italy. The real name of the author of Pinocchio was Carlo 
Lorenzmi, who took the pen-name of Collodi from his native 
town.— (Giornale d’ltaha, Rome - Corriere deHa Sera, Milan) 

D. UPOTED STATES. — New iu Europe. 

It was announced at the White House on March 8 th^ 
President Eisenhower had appointed Lieut.-General Henry I. 
Hodes, commander of the U.S. Seventh Army in Europe, 
as C.-m-C. of the U.S. Army in Europe in succession to General 
Anthony C. McAuhffe, retiring. — (New York Times) (14091 A.) 


E. INDIA. — Retention of Death Penalty. ^ 

Mr. Datar, Mmister in the Home Affairs Ministry, stated m 
he House of the People on April 21, in reply to a questmn, that 
he Government of India could not consider abohshmg the d^th 
>enaltv in view of the fact that 9,000 murders were co^^tod 
;very W “ India. (The Statesman. Calcutta) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY - SOVIET UNION. — 
Ratification of Agreement on Resumption of Diplomatic 
Relations. - Exchange of Ambassadors. « Soviet Releases 
of German Prisoners. 

The Moscow agreement for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the German Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union was unanimously approved by the German 
Federal Government on Sept. 19 and by the Bundestag on 
Sept. 23, 1955, and ratified by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet two days later. 

Dr. Adenauer, opening the debate m the Bundestag on Sept. 22, 
reiterated that the Federal Republic’s loyalty to the West was 
nndmiimshed ** Germany’s partnership with the West,” he declared, 

goes beyond pohtics It is rooted in her indissoluble membership 
in the circle of Christian Western culture. Speaking for myself, and 
for the populations of Western and Eastern Germany, I solemnly 
declare . Germany is part of the West, of its spiritual and social 
structure and its historical traditions. The Government will not 
relax its efforts towards European integration and the defence of 
freedom. Rather will it intensify these efforts 

After reviewing the background of the Moscow negotiations, the 
Chancellor declared that his decision to exchange Ambeissadors with 
the Soviet Union was “ not to be put on a level with a friendly treaty 
relationship.” The Soviet leaders, he said, had pointed out to Tiim 
that they mamtamed diplomatic relations with States with which 
they had substantial pohtical and ideological differences, and the 
absence of relations between Bonn and Moscow was an anomaly ” 
which made it impossible to represent German mterests vis-d-vis 
the Soviet Union The German delegation, he emphasized, had told 
the Soviet leaders that a normalization of relations between the two 
countries could “ on no account mean the legahzation of the anomalous 
state of Germany’s present partition.” The Federal Chancellor 
added . “ There is no inconsistency between our decision to establish 
diplomatic relations and the Ime of our foreign policy, which we are 
determined to pursue under all circumstances.” 

Moreover (Dr Adenaner contmued), the exchange of Ambassadors 
with the Soviet Union did not mean any change m the Federal 
Government’s attitnde to the East German regime, which was not 
formed on the basis of truly free elections, had no real popular man- 
date, and was rejected by the overwhelming majority of its own 
people. “ The Federal Government alone is authorized to speak for 
all Germany,” he declared “ The member-states of NATO have 
adopted this position m a jomt declaration, and all other States of 
the free world have adopted it expressly or by implication . , . 
The treaty of Sept 20 between the Soviet-zone Government and the 
Soviet Union changes nothing in the existing position. The Soviet- 
zone Government has no sovereignty, and there is no question of 
recognizing it. I must make it clear that in the event of recognition 
of the so-caJled German Democratic Republic by third parties with 
whom the Federal Government has official relations, we should 
consider this as an unfriendly act calculated to intensify the division 
of Germany ” 

The Chancellor went on to refer to the exchange of letters between 
the East German and Soviet Foreign Ministers which accompanied 
the East German - Soviet Treaty of Sept. 20, 1955, imder which 
responsibility for surface communications between Berlin and 
Western Germany, except for the traffic of Western forces, was 
assigned to the German Democratic Republic. Dr. Adenauer said 
that this was contrary to the four-Power agreement of June 20, 1949, 
ending the Berhn blockade, under which the Soviet Government had 
undertaken specific responsibilities for inter-zonal traffic and Berlin 
traffic. The new Russian move was mtended to force the Federal 
Government to negotiate with, and eventually to recognize, the 
East German regime, but this it was not prepared to do- Dr. Adenauer 
said that the Federal Government had drawn the attention of the 
three Western Powers to this matter, and had asked them ‘'to take 
the necessary steps.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Adenauer claimed that " m extraordinarily 
difficult negotiations ” they had “ made what was humanly and 
politically possible out of a given situation,” adding : " I am not 
unmindful of the complex problems raised by the Moscow decisions 
It is not by avoiding risks, however, that the difficult political 
problems of our country can be solved or the reunification of Germany 
achieved ” 

[It was disclosed after the Chancellor’s speech that the Federal 
Government had sent two Notes to the US., British, and French 
Governments — one requesting them to reaffirm their declaration of 
April 7, 1954, that the Soviet Zone would not be recognized as a 
sovereign State, and the other calling their attention to the 
provisions of the Soviet - East German treaty with regard to Berlin 
traffic.] 

Harr OUenhauer (the Social Democratic leader) welcomed Dr. 
Adenauer^s efforts to secure the release of German prisoners In the 
Soviet Union, and announced that his party had decided to approve 
the Moscow Agreement because they wished " to exploit the possi- 
bfiities of an active reunification policy offered by the normalization 
of relations between Bonn and Moscow.” In giving their consent 
to this ” concrete step,” however, they were at the same time fully 
maintaining their opposition to the foreign policy hitherto pursued 
by the Federal Government ; noi? was their agreement ” a blank 
cheque” or ” a demonstration of confidence in the Government’s 
future foreign policy.” 


Herr Ollenhauer mamtamed that the Moscow talks had shown 
that the Paris Agreements were not the key to (German reunification, 
and that the Russians would refuse to allow Germany to become 
united as long as the Federal Repuhho adhered to NATO. " This 
IS exactly the situation,” he added, ” which we Social Democrats 
warned you would arise even before the Pans Agreements were 
ratified.” The Federal Government’s argument that membership m 
the Atlantic alliance would force the Soviet Umon to abandon 
Eastern Germany had been " utterly disproved,” and, far from 
facihtating the reunification of Germany through aUiance with the 
West, Dr. Adenauer’s pohcy had resulted in a Soviet victory and 
the worsening of the prospects for German remufication. 

The Social Democrats, Herr Ollenhauer continued, were disturbed 
over the future relationship between the two German Governments 
m the new situation. They disputed the ” democratic legitimacy ” 
of the East German regime, and agreed that no diplomatic contacts 
should he established with it. " All-German talks,” as proposed by 
the Soviet Union, would involve the risk of Germany being treated 
m the same way as Poland and Czechoslovakia, and perhaps of 
sharmg their fate Herr OUenhauer expressed regret, however, at 
the Chancellor’s statement with regard to the Federal Government’s 
attitude towards third countries recognizmg the East German 
regime. *' The Chancellor himself has said often enough,” he declared, 
“how long and hard is the way to the recovery of the world’s 
confidence m the German nation. When he now says, almost m the 
manner of an ultimatum, that the Federal Government wiU. regard 
the establishment of diplomatic relations by third Governments 
with the German Democratic Republic as an unfriendly act, I ask 
myself who is served by such strong language. Certainly not the 
German nation. Such words are liable to open old wounds and 
endanger new friendships. . . .” 

In conclusion, Herr Ollenhauer called for a more determined 
Western initiative to restore German umty ; suggested that the 
Federal Repubhc should withdraw from NATO, and that the Great 
Powers shonld agree on a European security system satisfactory to 
all member-countries ; and declared “ The Chancellor has taken 
m Moscow a step towards grreater freedom of action in German 
foreign policy. The Paris Agreements gave him the right to do so, 
and we approve this step Our attitude towards the Government’s 
foreign pohcy in the new period now opening will he determined by 
the use he is going to make of this freedom.” 

In unanimously approvmg the Moscow Agreement, the 
Bundestag also adopted two all-party resolutions. 

The first resolution took note of Marshal Bulganin’s personal 
promise to release German prisoners-of-war still in the Soviet Union, 
and expressed the “ certain expectation ” that this promise would 
be kept. 

The second resolution (a) endorsed the Chancellor’s statement that 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union did 
not imply West German recognition of the present frontiers of 
Germany pending their determination in a peace treaty , that the 
German Federal Republic was the only legitimate German regime 
in international affairs ; and that there would be no reoogmtion of 
the East German regime ; (6) reiterated the demand for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany In accordance with the Bundestag resolution of 
Feb. 26, 1955 (see page 14171, second column). 

The appointment of M. Valenan Zorin as the first Soviet 
Ambassador to the German Federal Republic was officially 
announced on Oct. 29, 1955. M. Zorm arrived in Bonn on 
Dec. 20 and presented his credentials to President Heuss on 
Jan. 8, 1956. On the latter date it was announced that the 
Soviet Government had agreed to the appointment of Dr. 
Wilhelm Haas as the first West German Ambassador in Moscow. 
The departure of Dr. Haas for Moscow was, however, delayed 
because of difficulties in finding suitable accommodation for 
the new Embassy, and it was not until March 2 that he arrived 
in the Soviet capital to take up his post. 

M. Zorin (53), Ambassador to Czechoslovakia from 1945-47, was 
in Prague at the time of the Communist coup d’Mat in February 1948. 
From 1949-52 he was a member of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations, eventually becoming chief delegate in succession to 
M. Malik He has been a Deputy Foreign Minister since 1947. 

Dr. Haas (60), a career diplomat, was German Ambassador InTokio 
from 1933 to 1937, when he was removed from office because of big 
wife’s Jewish ancestry. He re-entered the diplomatic service after 
1945, and had been Ambassador in Ankara since 1952. 

Soviet Repatriation of German Military and 
Civilian Prisoners. 

In accordance with Marshal Bulganin’s promise to Dr. 
Adenaur, the repatriation of 9,626 Germans imprisoned in the 
U.S.S.R. on charges of war crimes began m October 1955, a 
total of 5,863 being returned between Oct. 6 and Oct. 20, com- 
prising 3,890 former pnsoners-of war and 1,973 civilians Of 
those repatriated, 1,256 were sent to Eastern Germany, but some 
of them succeeded in escaping later to Western Germany. 

On Oct. 20, however, the repatriation of the P.O.W.s was 
suddenly stopped, and was not resumed until Dec. 11. 
Although no official announcement was made on the German 
side attributing any blame to the Soviet authorities, the 
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hold-up was attributed in the West German press partly to 
delays m the Soviet-German discussions on the detailed 
arrangements connected with the establishment of embassies 
m Bonn and Moscow, and partly to Soviet demands for the 
repatriation of 100,000 Soviet nationals allegedly held in 
Western Germany (see below). This assumption was confirmed 
by the fact that, foUowmg German agreement to the proposed 
appomtment of M. Zoxm as Soviet Ambassador, and a German 
statement on the repatriation of Soviet nationals (see below), 
it was announced by the Soviet authorities on Dec. 8 that further 
transports of prisoners were on the w^ay. 

Accordmgly, between Dec. 11, 1955, and Jan. 16, 1956, 
most of the remaining prisoners, both military and civilian, 
arrived back m Eastern and Western Germany. M. Semeonov, 
a Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister and former High Com- 
missioner m Eastern Germany, stated on Jan. 26 that all the 
9,626 prisoners had been sent home except for a few who were 
ill and who would be repatriated after discharge from hospital. 
This figure was confirmed on Feb. 3 by Professor Oberlander 
(Federal Mmister for Refugee Questions), who added, however, 
that it was believed that 100,000 of the 600,000 - 750,000 
Germans deported by the Red Army from the former German 
eastern territories were still alive m the Soviet Umon. 

The majority of those repatriated were released nnconditionaaiy, 
hut 269, who arrived on Deo. 17 under escort, were handed oyer to 
the East German authorities as war criminals with unexpired te^ 
of imprisonment, and were sent to Bautzen prison. Another 450 
former members of the W^ehrMcteht, S.S., or police were returned to 
the West German authorities on Jan. 14, 1956, being described as 
** major war oriimnals ** i m this connexion the Soviet authorities 
informed the Federal Government that documentary evidence of 
atrocities committed by this group would be deliv^ed m due course, 
to provide the basis for further imprisonment m Western G^n^y. 
Of the remaining 30 prisoners, 22 had previously arrived in Western 
Germany, two had been detained in Eastern Germany, three were 
returned with other transports, and three others had died before 
repatriation. Of those detained in Bautzen prison, 68 were subse- 
quently returned by the East German authorities to Western Germany 

Those released unconditionally mcluded a considerable number 
of former Wehrmacht generals, among them ex-General W^ter von 
Seydhtz-EZurzbaoh, who had been second-m-co^^d to Field- 
Marshal Paulus during the siege of Stalingrad, and who later joined 
the “ Free German Committee ** formed by the Soviet Government 
after the surrender of the German garrison of that mty. Former 
Nazis repatriated mcluded B:einz Lmge (Hitler s val^), ex-Major- 
General Hans Baur (Hitler’s personal pilot), 

Battenhuber (commander of Hitler's SS escort battahonb -K^F 
Heinz Pintsoh (former personal aide of RudoK 
Eokold (head of Goebbels’ police body^^d), 
iex-Oauleifer in the Brunswick area), aud ^otoor 
head of the ** experimental medical centre at the 
concentration camp, where he conducted experiments in sterilization 
on a large number of women prisoners. 

Of the civilians released, a considerable number were w^^ 
some accompanied by children horn m captivity. 

Kurt Muller, a former Communist member of 

one-time deputy chairman of the West German Coi^-^st 

who had disappeared durmg a visit to B erlm m ^^rch 1950 , Hera 

T fto Bauer another German Commumst leader and editor-to-chief 

of E^rieZ at tho time of his in 

sentenced to death in East Germany in 1953 for treasonable 

activities ” * Herr Bernhard von Mntius, who had h^n assistmt 

to Herr Dertmger (the former East German Foreign 

i-rt 10 *;^ fiTid sentenced to 15 years* hard labour in 1954), 

Hew Dieter Friede, a West Berlin joium^ who 

aod tflton to the SaBtem sector of Berlm m NoTembet 1947. 

Soviet Demand for Return of Soviet Refugees in 
Western Germany. 

FoUo'wing Marshal Bulganin’s allegation mo™ 

100,000 Soviet nationals were “ detained m Western Ger^ y 
Isee oaee 14426), the Soviet Committee for Return to the 
HomSaid (which has its offices 

German Federal authorities on Oct. 31, 1955, to assm m 
repatriating these Soviet citizens. The Ea^ 

Ae^cv aimounced that Major-General Michailov, ctoirman 
cSZe. had written to that effect to the Federal 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Schroder. 

lu a statement on Dec. 2, Hep *av 

Bundestag that the Federal Republic would not hold back any 
Soviet citizens who wanted to return to the U.S.h.K. 

It Is beyond dispute,” Herr von Brentoo 

Soviet citizen wiU be hindered T^S^bte tto. 

Soviet Union If be wishes to go. If the Sovitt Union 
we shall gladly let them see for themselvM f 

or any one la prevented from returning if he ^hes to do smi no 

stetement was made In reply to a question by Dr. 

Party), who quoted an artlole in Imestia su^st^ Ui^ tto ret ^ 

of sittet citizens from Ve sSuS<rS^ 

repatriation of Gorman prisoners from the Soviet union, wmcu 

stopped suddenly on Got. 20 (see above). 


In reply to a Soviet Note of March. 9, 1956, which alleged 
that large numbers of Soviet citizens were being held against 
their will m camps and prisons m the Federal Republic, the 
German Federal Government completely denied thus allegation 
but stated that it was prepared to release 31 Russians 
who were at present serving sentences in West German 
prisons, and to hand them over to the Soviet authorities for 
repatriation. 

The German reply said that 51 Bussians serving sentences in 
the Federal Repnbhc had asked to be repatriated ; that in 31 cases 
the judicial authorities of the Zander concerned had agreed to the 
release of the Bussians before completion of their sentences; and that 
the other 20 applications were still under consideration. 

With regard to displaced persons and refugees from the U.S.S.B. 
now hving in Western Germany, the German Note pointed out that 
all such persons enjoyed the protection of the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees ; that they had been given rights equivalent 
to those of German nationals ; that they possessed international 
travel permits enahlmg them to leave Germany at any time ; and 
that the Federal Government would respect *’ the request of any 
foreigner for repatriation and would help h i m to leave Germany. 
The Note also offered that if any of these displaced persons or 
refugees were undecided and wished to talk the matter over with a 
Soviet representative, a meeting could he arranged. It declmed, 
however, a Soviet request for a complete list of all these refugees, 
and for the visit of Soviet representatives to refugee camps, without 
the individual refugees’ consent. 

Accordmg to the authorities in Bonn, there were about 30,000 
refugees from the Soviet Union in Western Germany, as well 
as 50,000 refugees from the former Baltic States and those 
areas of Poland annexed by the U.S-S.R. after the Second 
World War. 


Earlier Soviet Releases of German Prisoners. 

Between Sept. 25, 1953, and Nov. 27, 1953, about 4,500 
Germans who had been imprisoned on charges of war crimes 
were returned by the Soviet Union to Eastern and Western 
Germany, under an agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the 
East German (government. About 5,000 more were released 
between Dec. 28, 1953, and the beginning of January, 1954. 

Those returned mcluded both mihtary and civilian prisoners, the 
latter including several hundred women, some accompanied by 
children bom in captuvity. The women had all been irnprisoned 
since the end of the war on various charges of war crimes or 
being ” members of the bouroecnmer The mihtary mcluded a con- 
siderable number of oflBicers, among them some 20 fo^er generals 
released from a special camp for Gorman generals at Ivanovo, near 
Moscow. 

The most prominent German general released durmg 1953 
was the former Field-Marshal von Paulus, commander of the 
(German Sixth Army at Stalingrad, and leader of the Free 
German Movement formed in Moscow amongst German officers 
m captivity. His release was announced on Oct. 26, 1953. 

On Jan. 19, 1955, the Soviet High Commission officiaUy 
announced the release of Field-Marshal Ferdinmd ^horner, 
who commanded the German forces in Czechoslovaloa at the 
end of the war, and of Vice-Admiral Hans Voss, chief naval 
liaison officer at Hitler’s wartime headquarters. Schomer had 
been sentenced by a Soviet military court 1^1948 to 25 y^m 
imprisonment on charges of war crimes committed m the Soviet 
Uidon, where he had commanded a German army group- 

Upou his return to Western Germany ou Jan. 1955. ^boiuer 
was revived with marked hostility, the German Press aUegmg that 
be had behaved with extreme cruelty to his own men and had 
abandoned them during the closmg phases of the w^. 
be was accused of having set up summary eourts-martial m the final 
stages of the war which had ordered the executoon 
GeSnau soldiers for aUeged desertion or indisciphne. reply to a 
request by Schomer for acourt hearing on these charg^, 

SSrmed him on Feb. 1, 1955, that legal proceedings wo^d he 
initiated. While this investigation was still proceetog it w^ 
renorted ou Feb. 5, 1956, that a Bavarian court had upheld Schomer s 
Saim f or flnanciS compensation as a released prisoner-of-war.^ 

The mass release of German prisoners from Sowet pr^on 
camps was not resumed until September, 1955, 
nearlv 1,100 soldiers and civilians returned to 
Western Germany. These releases immediately preceded those 
under Marshal Bulganm’s promise to Dr. Adenauer. 

It was officiaUy aimounced in East Berlin on Dec. 22, 1955, 
that the East German (Government had 

to 2 616 war criminals whom the Soviet authorises had 
handfd ovlr a considerable time earlier to the custody of 
the authorities Eastern (Germany. 

/Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung - A.D.N. Agency, East ' 

Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 

K - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Moscow Agreem^t, 
Pans i^ew x u ^ Criminals, 14459 ».) 
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KEESING S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


May 12—19, 1956. 


A. jCNDIA. — Reorganizatioxi of Indian States. - The 
States Reorganization Bill and Constitution (Ninth 
Amendment) Bill. - Agreement with Akali Sikhs on 
Union of Punjab and PEPSU. - Merger of Andhra and 
Telengana. - Abandonment of Proposed Merger or 
Limited Union of West Bengal and Bihar* 

A draft of the Indian Gkivernment’s States Reorganization 
Bin was placed before both Houses of Parliament on March 16, 
prior to its submission to the State Legislatures for considera- 
tion. The mam features of the Bill, under which India would 
consist of 15 States and seven Centrally-administered Umon 
Territories, are summarized below. 

Reorgaoization of States. (1) Tke 15 States would be (1) Andhra- 
Telengana; (2) Assam, (3) Bihar; (4) Gujerat ; (5) Kerala; 

(6) Madhya Pradesh , (7) Madras , (8) Maharashtra , (9) Mysore, 

(10) Orissa ; (11) the Piuyab ; (12) Rajasthan , (13) Uttar Pradesh , 

(11) West Bengal ; (15) Jammu and Kashmir. 

(2) The existing States of Punjab and PEPSU would be merged 
in a bilingual Punjab State, with regional committees for the Hmdi- 
and Punjabi-speakmg areas (see below) A Constitution Amendment 
Bill would empower the President to define the functions and powers 
of these committees. 

(3) Andhra and the Telengana area of Hyderabad would he umted 
in a single State, with regional committees to safeguard the interests 
of each (see below). The functions and powers of these committees 
(which would consist of members of the two State Assembhes, 
excluding the Chief Minister) would be defined by the President. 

(4) No provision was made for territorial adjustments between 
West Bengal and Bihar or for the proposed merger of the two States, 
as this question was stiU under consideration. A separate Bill would 
implement any decisions which might be taken 

(5) Full details were given of the proposed boundaries of each 
State and Union Territory. The Reorgamzation Commission's pro- 
posal for the transfer of the Bellary district to Andhra, which had 
been strongly ciriticized m Mysore, was rejected. 

(6) Boundary commissions would be appomted, if necessary, to 
examine territorial adjustments between States. 

(7) The reorganized States would come mto being on Oct. 1, 1956. 

Union Territories. (1) The followmg would he admmistered as 

Union Territories . (1) Bombay City ; (2) Delhi , (3) Himachal 
Pradesh ; (4) Mampur ; (5) Tripura , (6) the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands ; (7) the Laccadive, Mmicoy, and Ammdivi Islands 

(2) The Union Territories would be admmistered by the President 
through a Chief Commissioner or other authority appointed by him . 

(3) The status of Himachal Pradesh as a Union Territory would be 
only provisional, as it would ultimately be merged with the Punjab. 

Zonal Councils. (1) The States and Union Territories would be 
grouped mto five zones, viz , Northern (the Punjab, Rajasthan, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Delhi, and Himachal Pradesh) ; Central (Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh) , Eastern (Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Assam, 
Manipur, and Tripura) ; Western (Maharashtra, Gujerat, and Bombay 
City) , and Southern (Andhra-Telengana, Madras, Mysore, and Kerala). 

(2) A permanent council would be set up for each zone This would 
consist of a Mmistor of the Central Government to be nominated by the 
President ; the Chief Mmister of the constituent States ; two other 
Ministers tcom each State, to he nommated by the President ; one mem- 
ber from each Union Territory, to be nommated by the President ; and 
(in the Eastern zone) the Adviser for Tribal AjSairs to the Governor of 
Assam. The Union Minister would be chairman of the c oimoil, and each 
Chief Minister would act as vice-chairman for one year in rotation. 

(3) Each council would have a permanent secretariat and the 
followmg advisers : (a) one person nominated by the Planning 
Commission ; (b) the Development Commissioners of the States 
included in the zone , (c) the Chief Secretaries of the States. 

(4) The functions of the councils would he purely advisory. They 
would be competent to discuss any matter in which some or all of 
the member-states and/or the Union had a common Interest, and 
to tender advice to the Governments concerned. 

Parliamentary Representation. The representation of the States 
and Union Territories in the two Houses of Parhament, and the 
number of seats in the State Ajssemblies, would be as follows . 



House of 

Council of 

State 

States 

the People 

States 

Assembly 

Andhra-Telengana 

43 

18 

301 


12 

7 

108 

Bihar 

55 

23 

330 

Gujerat 

22 

11 

154 

Kerala . . 

18 

9 

126 

Madhya Pradesh 

36 

16 

288 

Madras . 

41 

17 

205 

Maharashtra . 

40 

17 

240 

Mysore 

26 

12 

182 

Oidssa . . 

20 

10 

140 

Punjab . 

22 

11 

154 

Rajasthan 

22 

10 

176 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 

34 

430 

West Bengal . . 

34 

15 

238 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Union Territories 

6 

4 


Bombay City . . 

5 

3 



Dellil 

4 

2 



Himachal Pradesh . 

3 

1 


Manipur 

2 

1 


Tripura 

2 

1 

— 


Delimitation of Constituencies. In order that general elections might 
he held early m 1957 and the new State Ajssembhes properly con- 
stituted, a Delimitation Commission would be set up as soon as the 
Bill was enacted. 

State Legislatures. (1) Interim Legislative Assembhes would be 
set up m the new States, and would function until general elections 
were completed and the new Assembhes had been summoned. 

(2) All sittmg members of the existing Assembhes, including 
those of Coorg, Ajmer, Bhopal, and Vindhya Pradesh, would become 
members of the provisional Assembhes of the States to which the 
territory comprised m there present constituencies was transferred 
either wholly or m part. 

(3) Special arrangements were made for Kerala, the Punjab, and 
Andhra -Telengana, in view of the fact that elections (which are for 
a five-year period) had been held in Travancore-Cochin and PEPSU 
in 1954 and in Andhra in 1955 Because m the provisional Kerala 
Assembly there would be considerable disparity between the repre- 
sentation of the Travancore-Cochin population and that of the 
Malabar population (to be transferred from Madras), whilst in the 
new Punjab Assembly the PEPSU region would be over-represented 
as compared with the present Punjab region, it was proposed to 
equate the duration of the provisional Kerala and Punjab Assembhes 
to those of the existing Madras and Punjab Assembhes (i.e to hold 
elections in 1957). The Andhra Assembly would continue to sit 
until 1960, but elections would be held in Telengana simultaneously 
with the next elections to the House of the People in that area. 

(4) In Madhya Pradesh an Upper House or “ Legislative Council " 
would be elected by the members of the new Legislative Assembly 
to be formed after the general elections. 

(5) The existing Legislative Councils in the Punjab and Mysore 
would be enlarged by the inclusion of representatives of the territories 
to be added to those States 

Financial Provisions. (1) In order that the administration of a new 
State might be earned on until the State Legislature had sanctioned 
expenditure from the consohdated fund of that State and passed 
the necessary Appropriation Act, the Governor or Rawramukh 
would be empowered to authorize such expenditure for a period of 
three months, 

(2) Such assets as land, bxuldings, stores and other goods, arrears 
of taxes, and assets of State undertakings would pass to the successor 
State in which the assets were located, or with which they were 
territorially connected. Where there was more than one successor 
State, such assets as treasury and bank balances, the right to recover 
external loans and advances, and credits in certain funds would be 
divided between them according to the ratio m which the population 
of an existing State (as ascertamed at the 1951 census) was distributed 
among them. The Central Government would decide the population 
ratios m all relevant cases, 

(3) The public debts of the States affected by reorganization would 
be divided according to the population ratio, as had previously been 
done on the formation of Andhra (see 13165 A) The public debts of 
Bombay and Hyderabad States, however, would stand transferred 
to the Central Government on Sept. 30, 1956, and the Central 
Government would be deemed to have made a loan to each of these 
States of an amount equal to the debt so transferred, m order that 
Andhra and Maharashtra, as the principal successor States of 
Hyderabad and Bombay respectively, might not be saddled with an 
exaggerated debt which might affect their future borrowings 

High Courts. (1) The existing Bombay High Court would become 
tbe High Court for Gujerat, Maharashtra, and Bombay City. 

(2) The High Courts of Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, PEPSU, and 
Saurashtra, and the Judicial Commissioners' Courts in the Part “ C ” 
States, would be abolished. 

(3) The remaining High Courts would become High Courts for 
the corresponding new States. The Kerala High Court would have 
jurisdiction over the Union Teiritory of the Laccadive, Miniooy, and 
Amindivi Islands. 

(4) The locations of the High Courts and Circuit Courts in the 
new States would be prescribed by the Chief Justices concerned, with 
the approval of the Governors. 

Adnunistrative and Police Services. (1) The cadres of the Indian 
Administrative and Police Services for Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
the Punjab, Vindhya Pradesh, and all Part ** B States would be 
wound up, and the members would be allocated to the State cadres 
for the new States, or for other existing States, by order of the 
Central Government. 

(2) All other members of the State services in Part ** B " or ** 0 ” 
States completely merged in a new State would be deemed to be 
allotted to that State. Those serving in any other State affected by the 
reorganization would provisionally continue to serve in the principal 
successor State, ujoless required by the Central Government to serve 
provisionally in another successor State. 

(3) The Central Government was empowered to set up one or 
more advisory committees to assist in the determination of the 
final allotment of Government servants, in the integration of the 
services, and in ensuring fair treatment to all persons afileoted by 
the reorganization. 

(4) The Public Service Commissions for the existing States of 
Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, and Travancore-Cochin would become 
Public Service Commissions for the corresponding new States. 

(5) The Public Service Commissions for Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, PEPSU, and Saurashtra would 
cease to exist. Each of their members would be transferred to such 
of the Public Service Commissions for Andbra-Telengana, Gujerat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, the Punjab, and Mysore as the 
President might specify by Order. 
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Safeguards for Minorities. The Constitution would be amended 
to ensure that each State and local authority should endeaTOUr to 
provide “ adequate facihties for instruction in the mother-tongue at 
the primary stage of education to children belonging to linguistic 
nimority groups,” and that the President might issue “ such directions 
to any State as he considers necessary or proper for securing the 
provision of such facihties.” 


The Home Minister (Pandit Pant) formally introduced^ in the 
House of the People on April 18 {a) the States Reorganization 
Bill in the form earher published, and ip) the Constitution 
(Ninth Amendment) Bill, providing for a number of amendments 
to the Constitution arising from the proposed reorganization 
of States. 


These amendments mcluded the abohtion of the distinction 
between Part A, B, and C States , the re -allocation of seats m the 
Council of States and the House of the People between the various 
States ; provision for the appointment of a common Governor for 
two or more States , an increase m the maximum membership of 
the Upper Houses of State Legislatures from one-fourth to one-third 
of the membership of the State Assembly ; the mtroduction of an 
Upper House for Madhya Pradesh , changes in the provisions 
relating to the High Courts and High Court Dudges, including pro- 
vision for the establishment of common High Courts for two or more 
States, and for the extension or exclusion of the jurisdiction of a 
High Court to a Umon Territory ; the admmistration of Umon 
Territories, including provision for the possible constitution of a 
Council of Adviseis to the respective Chief Commissioners ; and 
authority for the Governor of a State to delegate to the Umon 
Government or its officers State executive functions (a clause which 
would make possible the execution of certain development projects 
m the States by tbe Central Government). 

After consideration of the Bill, the House of the People 
adopted on April 26 a motion by Pandit Pant to refer the 
Bill to a joint select committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
the committee bemg asked to report back by May 14. On 
April 27 the Lok Sabha also accepted a similar motion to refer 
the Constitution (Ninth Amendment) Bill to the same 
committee. The Council of States concurred with both 
decisions. 

The debate in the Lok Sabha centred largely upon the future of 
Bombay City. In wmdmg up the debate, Pandit Pant claimed that 
there had been no marked difCerence of opinion with regard to 
provisions of the States Reorganization Bill except on the Bombay 
question. 

Reactions in the State Assemblies to the States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, and other recent developments relating to this 
question, are described below. 


Agrecme»t on the Punjab. 

Followmg prolonged negotiations between Mr. h^hru und 
other Government and Congress leaders, on the one hand, and 
representatives of the Akah Dal (the Sikh communal organiza- 
tion led by Master Tara Smgh), on the other, an agreement was 
reached early in March on the reorganization of the Punjab, 
PEPSU, and Himachal Pradesh, and approved on March 11 
bv the General Council of the Akah Dal. The mam provisions 
of the agreement— which represented a compro^se between 
the Hindu demand for the union of all three States m a Greato 
Punjab,” and the Akah Sikhs’ demand for a separate Punjabi- 
speakmg State — ^were as follows : 

<1) The Pmi 3 ah and PEPSU would be merged in a smgle 
State with a common Governor, Ministry, ^®S'islat^e, Pubho Servic 
Commission, and High Court. The predominantly ® ^ * 

Himachal Pradesh would provisionally become a 

(2) For the transaction of Government busmess "^th regard to 
certain specified matters, the State would be divided mto two regions, 
one Hindi-speaking and the other Pimjaba-speatog. 

(3) For each region there would be a Regional Com^ttee uf t^ 
Punjab State Assembly, consisting of members of the 
including tbe Ministers, belonging to the region, but excluding the 

*^^4? SSon reearcUiiff the speoifled matters would he referred 
to the Regional Committees, who could also mate legislative proposes 
to the State Government. Advice tendered hr the 
mlttees would normally he accepted hy the Government and the 
State Legislature, hut In the event of a 

matter would he referred to the Governor, whose decision would he 

^(5) The Regional Committees would deal inter alia "^th develop- 
ment ™d 3nS^c planning (Within the framevvork of gener^ 
development plans formulated hy the State Le^slatuie) , ^o ^ 
ff-ovemment * pubhc health ; primary and secondary education , 
agriculture ; 'cottage and small-scale industries , ' 

oo-operativ© societies ; and charitable and religious , 

(6) The demarcation of the Hindi and Punjabi 
carried out in consultation with the State Government and other 

and Hindi would be reco^ized as 
languages of the State At district level and below, 
langu^e of each region would be the re^on^lang^e. ^he St^ 
Government would set up two separate departments lor promoting 
the Punjabi and Hindi languages. 


The proposals contained in the States Reorganization Bill 
were unanimously approved by the PEPSU legislative 
Assembly on March 22, 

The Bombay City Controversy. 

The Bombay Legislative Council approved the States 
Reorganization Bill on April 4 by 30 votes to five, 16 Congress 
members from Marathi-speaking areas abstaming. An amend- 
ment for the melusion of Bombay City in Maharashtra had 
previously been rejected by 30 votes to seven, with 12 
abstentions. 

The Hyderabad State Assembly, when discussing the Bill (which 
provides for the mcorporation of five districts of Hyderabad 
Maharashtra), adopted on April 12 an Opposition amendment 
proposing the inclusion of Bombay City m Maharashtra The voting 
was 69 to 60, the Congress members from Telengana and Karnataka 
opposing and 37 Congress members from Marathi-speaking areas 
abstaining 


Merger of Andhra and Telengana. 

MLr. Nehru announced on March 5 that the Central Govern- 
ment had decided to merge Andhra and Telengana without 
any further waiting period, as ongmally proposed. However, 
to remove the fears of the people of Telengana that they might 
be dominated by Andhra, two regional committees would be 
set up, with responsibihty for regional development, education, 
and the (Government services. 

The Andhra Legislative Assembly adopted the States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill on April 6, and the Hyderabad Legislative Assembly on 
April 12. Both Assemhhes passed, without a division, an amendment 
seeking to change the name of Andhr a-T elengana to Andhra-Pradesh. 
They also voted in favour of Hyderabad City becoming the capital 
of the combined State. 

ZVIadras. - The “ Dakshina Pradesh Question. 

The Madras Assembly, when diseussmg the States Reorganiza- 
tion Bill on March 29, rejected amendments that the State 
should be renamed Tamil Nad,” and that the largely Tamil- 
speakmg areas of Devicolam and Permeedu should be trans- 
ferred from Travancore-Cochin to Madras. 

Widespread controversy was aroused durmg the early months of 
1956 by a proposal that Madras, Mysore, and Kerala shomd be 
united in a single multilingual State, to be known as D aksb i n a 
Pradesh.” This plan was supported by an influential sectmn oi the 
Congress Party, including Mr. Rajagopalachari (the former Governor- 
General of India and Chief Minister of Madras), but was ovvosed by 
the left-wing parties, which called a general strike on Peh. 29 m 
protest against the proposal. 


Uttar Pradesh. 

Openmg the debate in the U.P. Assembly on April 20, the 
Chief Minister (Dr. Sampurnanand) opposed the formatim of 
a, zonal council for Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh as 
unnecessary and expensive, on the ground that tkere was no 
problem affecting the two States which could not be settled by 
mutual consultation. He also advocated the merger of Vindhya 
Pradesh, or at least of the Baghelkhand area of that State, 
with Uttar Pradesh, emphasizmg that the U.P., which was 
primarily agricultural, needed the mineral resources of timt 
area. A motion in favour of this proposal was earned 
tmammously. 

Abandonment of Proposals for Merger or Union of 
West Bengal and Bihar. 

The Chief Munster of West Bengal, Dr. Roy, r^fflrm^^^s 
support for the proposed merger of West Bengal and Bih^ 
on Jan. 31, but laid down the following conditions for its 
implementation : 

(1) Thenew State shouldhe called “the United States of W^Beng^ 
and Bihar ** * (2) assurances should be given that the cultu^ and 
l^ua^e of ;aih sTate would be protected; (3) both Beng^ ^d 
Hmdi should be official languages, with pre-eminence for Beng^ 
S West Bengal and Hmdi m Bihar , (4) the two languages should 
he equally encouraged m border areas , (5) the development 
and Five-year Plans proposed by each State should continue to be 

mSltedWtH) SUte , (6)theresourceswhichwonldbe developed 

by each area, as approved by the Planning Comn^sion, shoffid 
continue to he employed in that area ; (7) 

nosts of the Public Service should be open to residents of either 
State , (8 ) recruitment to the lower posts m each area 
b^made from among the residents m that area ; ( 9 ) there sho^d 
continue to be two High Courts ; (10) m addition 
from one region, there should be a Deputy Chief Miffister 
other region (11) Chief Ministers should be chosen alternately tom 
tke ; (12) two regional oonncfls should be up, with 

power to make reoommendatlona on ednoation, P’^tho herfa, md 
S+iifiT social services , (13) the existing land system, tenancy 1^^®» 
•modes of taxation, and provision for social services iu each State 
not be ^ with except Dy common consent; 
a4) Calcutta should he the principal capital, with Patna as a second 
capital. 
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These conditions were interpreted by the Indian Press as a 
reflection of fears in West Bengal that the larger population of Bihar 
would enable it to donnnato the proposed new State, [The 1951 
census gave the population of Bihar as 40,218,916, and that of West 
Bengal as 24,786,683.] 

The West Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party decided on 
Feb. 18 to support the merger, provided that these conditions 
and a number of others were fulfilled : e g. that there should be 
parity of representation for the two regions in the Upper 
Chamber of the xmited State, and that either imit should have 
the unilateral right to secede. Fmally, the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Coimmttee approved the merger on March 18, on 
condition that the safeguards outlined by Dr. Roy were given 
"constitutional and statutory sanction ; that the unilateral 
nght of secession was granted; and that, in the event of 
secession, the boundaries of the two States should be readjusted 
on the basis of the States Reorganization Commission’s recom- 
mendations as modified by the Central Government. 

The proposed merger was approved by the Bihar Assembly 
on Feb. 25 by 157 votes to 25, after an amendment approving 
the merger subject to “ a clear verdict in favour of union by the 
people of both States through a plebiscite ” had been rejected 
by 156 votes to 35. The Chief Munster of Bihar (Dr, Smha) 
emphasized during the debate, however, that the adoption of 
the resolution would not mean that Biliar would accept all the 
conditions laid down by West Bengal, and that only those 
conditions which were agreed to by both States would be 
bmdmg. He also expressed the hope that there would be no 
need to change the existmg boundary of the two States after 
the umon. 

Outside the Congress Party the merger proposals met with wide- 
spread opposition in West Bengal The Senate of Calcutta University 
adopted on Jan. 31 a resolution reiiuestmg that the proposal he 
dropped, whilst m local elections in two Calcutta suburbs (Feb. 19) 
left-wing and independent candidates opposed to the merger won 
20 out of the 26 seats. A hartal called by the Uinguistic State 
E.eoig'anization Committee (comprismg representatives of the 
Con^unists, Praia Socialists, and other left-wmg parties) and other 
bodies opposed to the merger brought Calcutta to a standstill on 
Feb. 24 ; all bazaars, shops, schools, and colleges, and almost all 
offices and factories, were closed, no public transport or private 
oars appeared on the streets, and tram services were practically 
suspended throughout West Bengal. The hartal was followed by a 
widespread civil disobedience campaign organized by the Linguistic 
State Reorganization Committee, as a result of which 2,385 people 
had been arrested by April X for defying orders against public 
demonstrations. 

In. view of the disagreement between the two State Govern- 
ments, and the public opposition to the project. Dr. Roy and 
Dr. Sinha had discussions m Delhi from April 14-16 with 
Pandit Pant and Dr. Azad (Mmister of Education), as a result 
of which it was agreed to abandon the merger scheme. The 
two Chief Ministers were reported, however, to have reached 
general agreement on the fundamentals of a new scheme 
proposed by Dr. Roy for a union of West Bengal and 
Biliar, under which (a) the two States, while retaining their 
separate identities, would have a common Chief Minister and 
Cabinet ; (b) the State Legislatures would meet m jomt session 
to deal with matters of common mterest ; (c) Calcutta and 
Patna would remain State capitals ; and (d) there would be 
a High Court for each State. 

After further discussions m Delhi, however, Dr. Roy formally 
announced on May 3 that he had also decided to withdraw 
his proposal for the xmion of West Bengal and Bihar. Though 
he still believed that the problem of West Bengal could not 
be solved merely by the transfer of a small area from Bihar, 
he felt that he had to “ bow to the opinion of the people.” 
In this connexion he referred to the result of a recent parlia- 
mentary by-election m North-West Calcutta in which Mr. 
Mohit Moitra, secretary of the Linguistic States Reorganization 
Committee, had defeated the Congress candidate. 

On April 26 Dr. Roy bad issued a statement in whlcb he reiterated 
the claims of West Bengal for the transfer of certain border areas 
from Bibar, as proposed by the States Reorganization Conunisaion 
and adopted with modifications by the Central Government. Dr. 
Roy’s demand met with strong opposition In Bihar, where the 
president of the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee (Mir N. K. 
Smgh) maintained that a xmion between the two States, as then 
proposed by Dr. Roy, would completely remove the groxmds for 
such a transfer. 

As a result of Dr. Roy’s decision to abandon not only the 
merger but also the union scheme between the two States, the 
Linguistic States Reorganization Committee in Calcutta 
announced on May 4 that it had abandoned its satyagraha 
campaign agamst any such plans.--(The Hindu, Madras - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - Hindustan Times, Delhi - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. States Reorganization, 14688 A 5 14616 A.) 


A. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — Recent Loans. 

The followmg loans were made by the International Bank 
in recent months : 

Buxma. Two loans totaJling $19,350,000 on May 4 : (a) $14,000,000 
to the Comiuissioiiers for the Port of Rangoon to help finance the 
reconstruction of cargo berths and storage facihties and the purchase 
of floating eq.mpment, such as dredgers and tugs. Terms : 3f per 
cent per annuin interest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission , repayable 
in 20 years beginmng April 15, 1960, The loan was guaranteed by 
the Bimmese Government- (6) $5,350,000 to the Burmese Govern- 
ment for the purchase of freight cars, diesel railcars, and bridge 
construction materials for the rehahihtation and development 
programme of Burma Railways. Terms : 3f per cent p a. interest, 
plus 1 per cent p.a. commission; repayable m 15 years starting 
on Oct. 15, 1959. 

Ecuador. $5,000,000 on March 29 to the Empresa Electrica Quito 
to help pay for eq.mpment for hydro-electric and thermal power 
projects which ’vviU nearly triple power supplies to Quito, the capital. 
The Bank of America participated in the loan, without the Inter- 
national Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $197,000. Terms : 3i per 
cent p.a, mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission , repayable m 
20 years beginning Aug. 1, 1959. The loan was guaranteed by the 
Government of Ecuador. 

Haiti. $2,600,000 on May 7 to the Haitian Government to help 
finance a three-year highway improvement programme The Royal 
Bank of Canada participated m the loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $413,000. Terms . per cent 
p.a. mterest, plus 1 per cent p.a. commission ; repayable m 10 years, 
starting on July 1, 1959 

Japan. The equivalent of $8,100,000 on Feb. 21 to the Japan 
Development Bank to help finance the modernization of four 
Japanese steel, shipbuilding, and motor-car concerns, to whom the 
Japan Development Bank would re-lend the proceeds — viz., the 
Nippon Steel Tube Co. Ltd ($2,600,000), the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co. Ltd ($1,500,000), the Ishikawajima Heavy 
Industries Co Ltd ($1,650,000), and the Toyata Motor Company 
Ltd. ($2,350,000) The total cost of the projects involved will be 
equivalent to about $25,500,000, and the loan will be used to meet 
the foreign exchange required for importing more than 100 machines 
and machine-tools from the USA,, Britain, Western Germany, 
Switzerland, France and Italy. The Chase Manhattan Bank partici- 
pated m the loan, without the International Bank’s guarantee, to the 
extent of $1,076,000. Terms . 3f per cent p.a. interest, plus 1 per 
cent p a. commission, repayable within 15 years, beginning Feb. 15, 
1958. 

Norway. $25,000,000 on May 23 to tbe Norwegian Government 
to help finance the Tokke hydro-electric project (see 14674 A). The 
total estimated cost of the Tokke project will be 500,000,000 kroner 
($70,000,000) and the balance not covered by the International 
Bank’s loan will be met by the Norwegian Government out of 
taxation and from bond issues to local authorities benefiting from the 
scheme. Terms : 32 per cent p.a interest, plus 1 per cent p a. 
commission ; repayable in 20 years, starting in August 1961. 

These loans were the first to Burma and Haiti, the second to 
Ecuador, the third to Norway, and the fifth to Japan They 
brought the total of loans made by the International Bank 
since its creation to $2,530,000,000 in 43 countries, 
(International Bank, Washington) (Prev. rep. 14594 A.) 

B. BRITISH TOGOLAND. — * Plebiscite on Future 
Status. « Majority for Integration with Gold Coast. 

A plebiscite was held under U.N. supervision in British 
Togoland on May 9 on the future status of the terntory, in 
accordance with the decision taken at the 10 th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly (see page 14672). It resulted m a 
considerable majority m favour of the territory’s integration 
with the Gold Coast after the latter had achieved independence. 
Out of a total of 159,304 votes cast, 92,775 were in favour of 
integration with the Gold Coast and 66,529 in favour of con- 
tinued British trusteeship under the U.N. The total electorate 
numbered 194,613. 

Integration with the Gold Coast, which was advocated by the 
Convention People’s Party (the ruling party in the Gold Coast), 
had overwhelming support in the northern part of the territory, where 
the unionists polled 48,796 votes, against only 12,740 in favour of 
the continuation of British trusteeship In the south, however, the 
unionists polled only 43,979 votes, against 53,789 in favour of 
continued British trusteeship, which was advocated by the Togoland 
Congress Party. The southern part of British Togoland Is Inhabited 
by the Ewes, who also live in French Togoland and whose aim is 
the eventual unification of the two territories. 

The final decision on the future of British Togoland will 
be taken at the 11 th session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
(United Nations Information Centre, London) (14667 A.) 

C. ITALY. -- Press. - New Milan Daily. 

A new Italian daily newspaper, II Giorno, published its first 
issue in Milan on April 21 . Issued on popular lines, its lay-out 
differs in many respects from the traditional pattern of the older- 
established Italian pwers. The editor is Signor G. Baldacci 
formerly on the staff of the Corriere della Sera, (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Estimates, 
1956-^7. - The First Lord’s Review. - Naval Developments. 

The Navy Estimates for 1956-57 were published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 9697) on Feb. 23, and are summarized below. 

The net total of £346,000,000 for the Navy shown m the WTute 
Paper on Defence included the followmgprmcipal items (1955-56 
figures m parentheses) : Hulls and Machinery, £36,500,000 
(£39,600,000) ; Armour, Gun Mountmgs, etc., £10,500,000 
(£12,100,000) ; Aircraft and Repairs, £19,200,000 (£23,100,000); 
Ship Repairs, etc,, £10,600,000 (£14,200,000); Fuel and 
Lubricants, £18,800,000 (£18,900,000); Stores, Eqmpment, 
etc., £37,500,000 (£88,400,000) ; Guns, Torpedoes, and Mmes 
£ 3 , 700,000 (£6,900,000); Ammunition, £11,700,000 (£10,800,000). 

The Estimates provided for a manpower strengrth of 128,000 at 
April 1, 1956, and for a reduction of about 6,000 during the year. 
It was stated that the dechne m Regular recrmtmg had been less 
acute, with some improvemeut in the engineering mechamc branch, 
but that entry for several of the smaller branches had agam fallen. 

As regards re-engagements, about 40 per cent of Naval (and 
under 20 per cent of Royal Marine) other ranks completmg 12-year 
engagements during 1955-56 had re-engaged to complete tune for 
pension. The proportion of Naval ratings on seven-year engagements 
who had decided to stay on, however, was very low. 

As it was no longer satisfactory to run side-by-side the existing 
initial engagements of 12 years' contmuous service or of seven 
years' special service, followed in each case by five years in the 
Royal Fleet Reserve, these had been replaced by a single mitial 
engagement of nine years from entry or from the age of 1 8 (whichever 
might be the later). Re-engagement would in the first place be for 
a further five years’ service, and thereafter to a total of 22 years for 
pension. This would mean that men who at the end of their mitial 
engagement decided not to remain in the Navy would still be young 
enough to begin again in new jobs. 

Changes had also been made in the system of entry and trainmg 
of officers, and permanent officers of the executive, engineering, 
supply and secretariat, and electrical branches would he combined 
into a General List from Jan. 1, 1957. Except for electrical specialists, 
there would be a common entry of cadets into Dartmouth, and 
specialization would he decided on midway through their training. 
In their subsequent careers the officers of the various speciahzations 
would all he eligible for certain appointments (the aim being eventu- 
ally to pool all promotions to the rank of captain and above), but 
the command of ships and aircraft would necessarily be reserved 
to officers with suitable experience- This should enable the talents 
of officers to be used more effectively, and give greater equality m 
reaching the higher ranks. The minimum age of compulsory 
retirement for General List officers would he raised to 50. 

An accompanying memorandum Ly the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Viscoimt Cilceimin) stressed that m addition to the 
Navy’s task of keeping the sea lanes free in global war, naval 
power also played a prominent role in peacetime in supportmg 
Britain’s policy throughout the world, and ensuring that her 
trade continued unmolested. For example, during 1955-56 
ships of the Mediterranean Fleet had kept constant watch 
ag^st the smugglmg of arms to Cyprus, Royal Marine 
commandos had strengthened the Army’s security forces, 
frigates of the East Indies Squadron had patrolled the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian coast, and the Royal Navy (mcludmg 
a naval helicopter squadron) had contmued to assist the forces 
fighting the Communist terrorists in Malaya. 

A summary of the memorandum presented by the First 
Lord is given below : 

Aircraft-Camriers. The memorandum stated that the coMtruction 
of the aircraft-carrier Benims and the modernization of the 
were proceeding satisfactorily. When completed, these ships wo^d 
be capable ofoperating “ the next generation of naval aircr^, 
some of which would be able to deliver atomic weapons. Meanwhile, 
the four front-line carriers now in the active fleet were the Ark Royal, 
Ragle, Albion, aad €entawr\ these ships and the tram^ c^iOT 
Ttminnark all had angled decks, whilst the Ark Royal also had steam 
catapults h:.M S. Centaur would be fitted with steam catapults and 
fmp^ved radar and communications during 1956-57, and would be 
S3 in the active fleet by H.M S. Bfwark The light earner 
TFarrCor was also about to complete modermzation, includ^ the 
mS of other carriers would be brought 

up-to-date in their turn. 

Other New Construction. Work was proceeding well on the three 
Twer class cruisers (8,000 tons), which would mount fi^y-automatio 
rtx^Soh ^ ^ets. The design of a new type of cruiser with a^i- 
alToraft guided weapons was also going 

guided ■^pons were beingr designed md wo^d T>e fitted ^ 
ships During the year two fieet escorts had been 
of a new and bigger class derived from the successful Raring fl®rign , 
S^e ^p^woi^haTgulded weapons Instead of anti-aircraft guns, 
STeuS ZSm antlScraft equipment, radar, co^^ca- 
tlons. Two more vessels of this type would be ordered during 1956-57. 

Fleet Auadliariee. The force of fleet auxiliaries would also be 
built up and modernized during 1956-57. and plans 
the conversion of the carrier THumph Into a repair ^p. The 

conversion of the carrier Perseus into a submarine depot ship would 
also be begun. 


Nuclear Power. Pomting out that nuclear power ** might well 
become the mam source of propulsion for both naval and merchant 
ships ” m future, the memorandum explained that the Admiralty 
mtended to employ it m the first instance m submarines, but that 
it had only recently become possible to start practical work^ on 
planning a marme nuclear power plant One of the largest submarine- 
building firms m Britain would co-operate m the project Meanwhile, 
the submarme had been shown to he capable of great development, 
both m fightmg power and m underwater speed and endurance, and 
studies were m hand to ensure that the fleet was eqmpped with the 
most modern types 

Reserve Fleet. The memorandum said that it would not he financially 
possible to mamtam all ships m the high degree of preparedness 
for mobilization demanded by thermo -nuclear warfare conditions 
The Reserve Fleet would therefore have to be smaller, with money, 
manpower, and resources concentrated on the modernization, 
refitting, and maintenance of those ships which would be ma^ed 
quickly for service at the outbreak of war A number of ships 
mainly destroyers, escorts, and smaller vessels — ^had been ft^y 
refitted, equipped with stores, and manned by skeleton crews, which 
could be quickly augmented at short notice. Others, although 
refitted, were not bemg kept in such a high state of readmess, hut 
could be ready for service in the early stages of a war. As it would 
be too expensive to brmg the remainder up to modem standards, 
the best ships had been, or would be, made available to friendly 
navies, and the rest would be scrapped. 

Naval Strength. The present strength of the Royal Navy was given 
as follows 

Ships w the Operational Fleet, or preparing for sermee Tot^ 187, 
including 2 fleet aircraft-earners, 2 light fleet aircraffc-camers, 9 
ermsers, 8 Danng class ships, 21 destroyers, 28 frigates, 2 fast 
mmelayers, 1 netlayer, 44 submarines, 37 mmesweepers, 26 coastal 
craft, 7 landmg vessels. 

Ships engaged in trials and training Total 67, mcludmg 3 light 
fleet aircraft-carriers, 1 guided weapons trial ship, 1 cruiser, 2 
destroyers, 24 frigates, 28 minesweepers, 3 coastal craft, 1 tank 
landing ship 

Fleet support and auxilianes , 47 vessels. 

Ships under construction * Total 108, includmg 1 Hght fleet aircraft- 
carrier, 3 cruisers, 23 frigates, 2 submarmes, 69 mmesweepers, 
10 coastal craft 

Ships in reserve or in dockyards for refit, modernization, or conv&sion . 
Total 554, mcludmg 3 fleet aircraft-carriers, 4 hght fleet aircraft- 
carners, 5 battleships, 12 cruisers, 44 destroyers, 110 friga^, 1 
minelayer, 15 submarmes, 190 minesweepers, 41 coastal craK, 
54 tank landmg vessels, 1 net layer, 1 destroyer depot ship, 1 aircaraffc 
repair ship, 2 repair ships, 1 aircraft mamtenanoe carrier, 8 mainten- 
ance ships, 1 survey ship, 6 controlled mmelayers, 52 boom defence 
vessels, 1 de-gaussmg vessel, 1 radar trainmg ship 

Research and Development. The memorandum explamed that 
most of the extra money required dm-ing 1956-57 would be used 
in developmg guided missiles and nuclear propulsion plant for the 
Navy, and valves and electronic devices for all three Services. New 
facihties for hydio-ballistic research were expected to be completed 
during the year, and would facihtate the study of the behaviour of 
hulls moving at high speeds under water A new form of anti- 
submarine “attack teacher” was being developed and an acti<m speed 
“tactical teacher” of advanced design would he msMed at the R N. 
Tactical School during 1956 The AdmirMty would also t^e part 
m the activities planned for the International Geophysical Tear. 

The Navy Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on March 8 without a division. 


Mr. George Ward (Parhamentary and Financial Secretary, 
.dmiralty) said that all the major powers—including Russia, which 
1 recent years had accelerated the building of an already very 
owerful fleet — ^recognized the fact that the advent of therrno- 
uclear weapons had not diminished the need for navies. Fortuna^ly , 

: war came the Royal Navy would not stand alone but would form 
art of the combined NATO fleet. 

Even If unlimited money and men were available, 
ontinued, it was very doubtful whether Britain would want anything 
ke the large concentrations of warships of the past New weapons 
nd guided missiles would give navies a far greater Mting power, 
nd battle groups, though smaller, would be more formidable m 
ttack and defence, easier to disperse, and quicker to re-concentrate. 
%© prmcipal striking power of the Navy today was provided by a 
lalanoed force of aircraft operating from floating bases, ^d a 
►rogramme had been drawn up for fitting all cowers with steam 
latapults and more powerful arrester gear to enable them to oper^ 
he NJ13 and DB 110 (see 14122 A) The N.llS would ^^r the 
iresent be fitted with four 30-imn Aden guns only, smee it had 
)Sn found that the ongmal intention of fitting both guns and 
roided weapons would make it too heavy , it would, bowev^» ^ 
ihle to carry an atomic bomb and have good range and speed, whiM 
he possibility of arming later versions mth guided 
)f guns was bemg investigated. The development ^ BBAIO, 
vhioh would carry guided weapons, was progressmg well. Me^whue, 
re-Iquipment of the Fleet Air Arm with Sea Howfc day fighters. 
Sfm V&nrnn all-weather fighters, anti-submarine Garme^, ^d 
^yvems for the strike role had been alnio^ 
mly piston-engmed aircraft still in the front Ime were the 
Skyraiders for radar early warning ; these would later he replaced 
ly a special version of the Gannet* 
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After saying tliat helicopters were proving: very efficient at operating: 
asdic sets from the air, and that the Government were also investi^- 
ting’ the possible use of helicopters for mmesweepmg, Mr Ward stated 
that the jSrst of the new experimental high-speed stibmarmeB would be 
ready for acceptance m April, whilst the second would be completed 
later in 1956 , these submarines would be extremely xisefnl for develop- 
ing anti-submarme techniq.ues against targets with high submei^ed 
speeds. As regards research into nncIear-powered propulsion, 
Vickers Ltd were setting up a subsidiary company to be known as 
Vickers (Nuclear Engineering) Ltd. , though great possibihties for 
nuclear propulsion of warships would open up when nuclear power 
became cheaper and more plentiful, the laying down of a nuclear 
submarine was by no means imminent,” the first step being to 
test a nuclear propulsion plant on land 

Mr. Wingfield-Digby (Civil Lord of the Admiralty) announced in 
the ensuing dehate that a high-level committee had been set up 

to examine the organization at the Admiralty and out-stations 
(including the dockyards) for dealmg with requirements m material, 
from research to production, and the repair of ships and weapons, 
and to make recommendations ” The members of the committee 
would be Sir Barclay NihiH , Lieut.-Col. Eustace Smith, of Smith’s 
Docks Co. Ltd ; ]Mr. W W Watt, managmg director of the British 
Oxygen Co. Ltd, ; Ad m iral Sir Michael Benny, former C.-in-C., 
Home Fleet , Hear- Admiral Dawnay, Deputy Controller ; and 
Mr. J. F. Mountain, an under-secretary at the Admiralty. 

Important developments m connexion with the Royal Navy 
during recent months are summarized below : 

New Submarines and Equipment. H M S, Porpoise, the first fighting 
submarme of conventional type to be laid down m Britam smce the 
war, and the first of six submarmes of this class, was launched by 
VickerS'Armstrong Ltd at Barrow on April 25. Described as an 
interim stage between the ‘ T * and ‘ A * classes built during the 
yrar a-nd the more radical conceptions of the future,” the Porpoise 
is 295 feet long and will be powered by diesel-electric engines of 
advanced design to give the maximum underwater speed possible 
with this type of propulsion 

H M S. Explorer, the first of two experimental submarines to be 
fuelled by high-test peroxide (see 13193 A), and having an under- 
water speed of over 20 knots, was commissioned on May 8. It was 
explained that the Explorer and her sister ship, the Eoccah^ur, would 
be unarmed and would be used as underwater targets for training 
surface forces to combat fast submarmes. The principle involved 
m their propulsion was the break-up of concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide into water and oxygen, and the combination of the free 
oxygen with diesel fuel to produce steam and carbon dioxide to 
drive a turbine One advantage of this method was that no exhaust 
bubbles reached the surface, since the steam became water and the 
carbon dioxide was dissolved in the sea. As it was not intended 
that the submarmes should run constantly on the very expensive 
high-tost peroxide fuel, they would also be fitted with conventional 
diesel-electric engines, and would use their high-test peroxide turbines 
only for special bursts of speed when attacking and escaping 

On June 15, 1955, the Admiralty had annoimced that the first 
sea trials of a one-man escape chamber — ^wlth which all future 
British submarmes were likely to be equipped — ^had been successfully 
carried out in Loch Ewe from H M submarine Solent It was explained 
that the escape chamber was operated from within the submarine 
and that the escaper came to the surface using the “ free ascent ” 
method (without the aid of any breathing apparatus) on one deep 
breath taken before leaving the submarine. The trials had comprised 
SIX ascents, three from a depth of 80 feet and three from a depth of 
128 feet. It was hoped that the new method would be effective to 
depths of 300 ft. 

New Frigates. Details were published on March 27, 1956, of the 
frigate H.M S. Hardy, the first of the Blackwood class of 12 “ second 
rate ” frigates of about 1,000 tons displacement The Hardy, with 
an all-welded, lightweight hull designed for speed and fabricated 
In sections for rapid construction, is equipped with two three-barrelled 
anti-submarine mortars, firing projectiles which can be set to explode 
at a pre-determined depth She is also armed with three 40-irmi. 
Bofors anti-aircraft guns and two twin torpedo-tubes, 

H.M.S. Torquay, the first of the Whitby class of six ** first rate ” 
frigates of about 2,000 tons, also equipped with three-barrelled 
anti-submarme mortars, was commissioned on May 8 

Reserve Fleet and the Disposal List. The Admiralty announced 
on Sept. 12, 1955, that H.M.S. Vanguard (43,500 tons displacement), 
Britain’s largest and only operational battleship, would be placed 
in reserve when she had completed her refit The manpower thus 
rmeased would be used for ” the commissioning of a gnided weapons 
trml ship (H M.S. Girdle Ness) and for retaining in commission 
cartam small ships of particular value to the Fleet at the present 
time. ’ Meanwhile, the Vansrmrd would be kept at a high state of 
readiness to enable her to be quickly put into active service if 
necessary. 

CThe Vj^wird, completed in 1946 at a cost of £9,000,000, carried 
the late King George VI and the Royal Family to South Africa in 
1947-— see 8413 A.] 

On Sept. 26 the Admiralty further announced that 22 vessels had 
been on the disposal list, Including the aircraft-carrier 

jndomiMie (23,500 tons, launched in 1939), the light cruiser Argonaut 
(latched 1941), the submarine depot ship Montclare (19,600 tons), 
and 10 destroyers and frigates. 


} New Naval Uniform. The Admiralty announced on March 9 that 
an improved uniform for seamen of the Royal Navy would come 
into use m 1956. Whilst retaining the traditional “ square rig ” of 
collar, jumper, and bell-bottomed trousers, it would have a new 
coat-style jumper and smoother serge cloth. Uniform caps with 
detachable white plastic crowns would also eventually replace the 
existing white caps worn durmg the summer months. 

New Junior Rating.” The Admiralty also announced on the 
same date that from April 1 the rating of “ hoy ” (first used over 
three centuries ago) would be replaced by that of “ junior ratmg,” 
and that this method of entry mto the Navy, previously confined to 
the seaman branch, would be extended to include the electrical and 
engmeermg branches and the Fleet Air Arm. 

Naval Appointments. The following semor appointments were 
annoimced m recent months (dates of announcement m parentheses) • 

Admiral Sir Charles Lambe, lately C -m-C , Far East, as Second 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Personnel in succession to Admiral the 
Hon Guy Russell, with effect from October, 1955 (June 16, 1955). 

Ad m iral the Hon. Sir Gny Russell to succeed Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Sanders as Commandant of the Imperial Defence College, 
with effect from Jan 1, 1956 (June 16, 1955) 

Admiral Sir Mark Pizey, Chief of Naval Staff, Indian Navy, as 
C.-m-C , Plymouth, mce Admiral Sir Alexander Madden, with effect 
from Nov. 1955 (June 24, 1955). 

Vice-Admiral W G A. Robson as C.-in-C., South Atlantic, xice Vice- 
Admiral Sir Ian Campbell, with effect fromMay 1, 1956 (Nov 30, 1955). 

Rear-Admiral Royston Hollis Wright, Commodore of the R N. 
Barracks, Devonport, as Assistant Chief of Naval Staff in succession 
to the late Rear Admiral M G Goodenough, with effect from mid- 
January. Rear-Admiral Wright was also promoted to flag rank 
(Jan. 6, 1956). 

Rear-Admiral H W Biggs as C.-in-C., East Indies, mce Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Norris, with effect from August 1956 (March 8) 

Vice-Admiral J. P L. Reid as Third Sea Lord and Controller of 
the Navy vice Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards, with effect from October 
1956 (March 22, 1956) 

A statement on th.e naval position was also made by Viscount 
Cilcennm m the House of Lords on May 9. 

Replying to criticisms of the delay m supplying modem naval 
aircraft, the First Lord said that after ” disappointing delays ” new 
types of aircraft were begmnmg to come along, the picture being 
” nothing like as slack as it was six months ago ” In particular, 
the N 113 and VH 110 (see above) had successfully completed their 
deck-landing trials, and offered ” every hope for the future ” The 
suggestion that American aircraft should be used to re-eqmp the 
Navy was “ not as practical as it seems,” for US. naval aircraft 
I of the next generation would be too big for the lifts of British carriers, 
and Britam was not bmlding earners of the size of the 60,000 -ton 
U S.S. Forresial 

Turning to capital and other large ships, the First Lord stressed 
that the Vanguard would still be a useful vessel and had been ear- 
marked for assignment to NATO in an emergency. The four Hing 
George V class battleships (35,000 tons) had not been modernized, 
but it would be premature to scrap them until it was known that 
they had reached the end of their useful lives. Meanwhile they were 
being held m reserve at very little cost, the possibility of converting 
them into platforms for guided weapons having been examined and 
rejected The Admiralty could not afford to build more cruisers 
until it was known what future weapons would be. Meanwhile, the 
most significant step for many years was the conversion of the 
Girdle Ness (originally a merchant ship which had been converted 
Into a depot ship) for guided missile operations. The Girdle Ness 
had been chosen because her hull was particularly suitable, whereas 
in the case of a cruiser much more conversion work would have 
been necessary. 

The First Lord added that since the new pay rates came 
into operation, the rates of transfer to long engagements had 
shown a distinct improvement. Recruitment was also 40 per 
cent better than a year ago — (Cmd 9697 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Royal Navy, 
14122 A ; Naval Appointments, 14239 B.) 

A. JORDAN. — Financial Aid from Iraq and Egypt. 

It was announced in Baghdad on March 14 that Iraq would 
make a £1,000,000 loan to Jordan as a contribution to a 
superphosphate project to be established in that country by 
the economic organization of the Arab League (see 14658 D). 
A grant of £625,000 had earlier been made by Iraq to Jordan 
for the some purpose, as well as a contribution of £100,000 
towards the expenses of the Jordanian National Guard. 

pie Egyptian Government announced on March 18 that it 
had made a grant-in-aid of £E.100,000 towards the upkeep 
of the Jordanian National Guard. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. SOUTH AFRICA.— Dr. Jonlcer j oins National Party. 

Dr. A, H. Jonker, Conservative M.P. for the Cape con- 
stituency of Gardens,^ crossed the floor of the House on April 20 
to sit with the National Party. Dr. Jonker was elected to 
the Gardens seat as a United Party candld^,te in 1948 and 
again in 1958, but after being expelled from the U.P. (see 
13431 D) he helped to form the new National Conservative 
Party in November 1954. — (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 14003 B.) 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Suppression of Anti-Government 
Plots. - Armed Forces placed under Wartime Regulations. 
- Confiscation of Former Peronistas’^ Property. -^Hx- 
President Per6n granted Asylum in Panama. - Abolition 
of Prostitution. - Divorce made Illegal. - National Wage 
Increase. - Cabinet Changes* - Abolition of Peronista 
Constitution. - Restoration of 1853 Constitution. 

A decree was issued on April 6 placing the Argentine armed 
forces under wartime regulations, and thereby makmg them 
subject to summary jurischetion for acts of rebellion. Explainmg 
that it was the Government’s duty to utilize all legal resources 
to bring to an end most rapidly, energetically and efficiently 
those acts by which the morale, disciplme and spirit of the 
armed forces could be disturbed,” the decree stated : “ Military 
personnel who commit any act of rebelhon or conspiracy, or 
propose to do so, or to execute any subversive activity or 
instigate others mto domg the same, will be judged by the 
respective military tribunal under verbal or summary processes 
established for time of war.” 


The promulgation of the decree followed a senes of plote 
against the Government of President Aramburu since his 
assumption of office by coup d'etat m November last. Although 
little information about the plots was published officially, the 
arrest and subsequent compidsory retirement of a number of 
Service officers mdicated that the armed forces had been 
implicated m a number of cases. 

On Dec 8, 1955, the chief of pohce m Mendoza Province (a retired 
general) and a number of other senior officers and civihans woto 
arrested for allegedly plottmg agamst the r6gmie, the Governor of the 
province stating that the provincial pohce had retained all the 
features typical of Per6n*s regime ” On Dec. 19 the Director- Generm 
of the Army issued a Gonmium(iu6 announemg that 24= persons had 
been arrested in connexion with an alleged plot m the city of La Plata 
aimed at creating pubhc unrest, whilst on Dec 21 the Government 
Press Office announced that five retired soldiers and 13 civilians had 


been arrested in the city of Mendoza. 

On Deo. 30 the Argentine Press Secretariat annonneed the names 
of 125 pei'sons who had been arrested as agitators ’* m the Feder^ 
capital and in the provmoes of Buenos Aires and Santa F^, and Pl^o® f 
on board a naval vessel m Buenos Aires harbour , they included 
three former seoretariea-general of the General Confederatmn of 
Labour under the Per6n regime — Jos6 Espejo, Eduardo Vuletich, and 
Hector Di l^ietro. A further aUeged plot agamst the Government 
reported m mid-January, the Government announcing on Jan. Zii 
that several groups of “subversive"’ plotters had been arreste<i, 
no official statement was issued as to the number of those arrested, 
but unofficial estimates varied between 85 and 300 A further anti- 
Govemment plot was reported at the beginning of April m Mendoza, 
where some lOO people were said to have been arrested. 

Other developments m Argentina since December last are 


suminarized below : 

Confiscation of Peronistas* Property. A decree was issued on 
Deo 9 1955, freezing the properties of individuals and companies 
acc^ed of having made illicit fortunes under the Peromsta re^6, 
with a view to their confiscation. It was stated that the proceeds of 
the confiscated property would be used for 
lor developing Argentma’s petroleum mdustpr The 
■orovided for the settmg-up of a National Assets Recovery Board to 
hear objections by those affected, and to 

property. The decree gave a long hst of firms and ’ 

including Sefior Peron himself and most of his Cabinet Ministers , 
among the firms hated were the Argentine agencies of the German 
XceLrof Daimler-Benz. Hanomag, Borgward, Bosch Sieme^, 
Fahr, and Kloclmer-Humboldt, all of which had estabhshed th^- 
aelves in Argentina since the end of the war. The assets of a further 
97 companies were frozen on Deo. 26 and of ano^er 
on Dec 27 On March 9, 1956, it was announced that the 
17 individuals and concerns had been tafeen over and placed m the 
special fund, as the owners had failed to justify their ownership ana 
acq.uisition of these assets 

Other Measures against Peronistas. Under a decree promufeated 
on March 1 all former officials under the Peron regime were i^arred 
from holding elective office m future ; the decree ^ 

offices from Mayor to Cabinet Minister A second 
on the same day forbade the use for political propaganda of symbols, 
photographs, or emblems relatmg to the Peromsta party. 

Eighteen of the leading collaborators o* 

Buenos Aires in a naval aircraft on Jan 9 for banishment to Tieraa 
del Fuego, m the far south of Argentma They moluded Sefior 
Alejandro Leloir, former chairman of the Peromsta Party ; 

Gamboa, former police chief ; Sefior Aloe, 

Aires province , and a number of former Cabinet 

Argentina has been offleiaUy under a state of siege smoe 

last, banishment under such circumstances is permitted under the 

Constitution]. 

A decree was approved on April 6 providing for the dissolution of 
the National Investigating Commission, which had been 
report on irregularities committed during the 
Where investigations already undertaken suggested that orinms had 
been committed, the oases will be passed to the courts for further 
action, whilst incomplete inquiries will be continued by the Govern- 
ment department concerned 


Political Asylum in Panama for Sonor Perdu. The former President 
of Argentma was granted political asylum m Panama on Feb. 29, 
1956. He had been living in Panama since early November after 
fleeing from ALigentma to Paraguay. 

Dr. Bramugha, formerly Foreign Minister under Pr^ident Perdn, 
arrived in Montevideo by canoe on Nov. 28 and requested political 
asylum m Uruguay 

Church-State Relations. - Abolition of Prostitution. - Prohibitioii of 
Divorce. On Dec. 6 the Government ordered the closing of all brothels 
in Argentma, the legalization of which by the Per6n regime had been 
one of the reasons for the break between the former regime and the 
Roman Cathohe Church. The law allowing divorce m Argentina, 
aJso passed by the Perdn regime agamst strong clerical opposition, 
was suspended on March 2, 1956. 

A third subject of dispute between the Perdu regime and the 
Church, that of Church control of rehgious education m schools, led 
to student riots m May and to an offer to resign by the Mmister of 
Education, Dr. Dell’Oro Maini. Various schools and umversity 
buildings were occupied by hberal students in protest agamst the 
alleged extreme nationalism of Dr, Dell’Oro, his slowness in dismissing 
known Peromsta teachers from their posts, and his alleged desire to 
remtroduce Church control of religious teaching , other schools were 
occupied by Cathohe students supporting Dr. Defi’Oro, some clashes 
occurring between the two factions 

It was reported from Rome on March 26 that the Vatican had 
revoked the excommumcation edict against Senor Remonno, the 
former Argentme Foreign Minister, which had been issued after the 
deportation of two Roman Cathohe prelates m June 1955 (s^ 
14277 A) It was understood that the revocation of the excommuni- 
cation order mdicated that Senor Remorino had made a formal act 
of penance and submission to the Church 

Ineligibility of Ministers for Elective Office. Under a decree issued 
by President Aramburu on Dec. 23, 1955, all members of his Goyerm 
ment were made mehgihle for elective office. The decree declared 
that the revolution had not been fought “ to serve the personm 
ambitions of anyone or any party,” and reassured the nation that it 
would be able to decide freely what type of government rt wanted 
President Aramburu said that the basic tenet of the revolution which 
deposed President Per6n was that the present Government was 
strictly provisional m character. 

A similar decree, issued on Dec 21, had prohibited members of 
the armed forces from participatmg m elections 

National Wage Increase. A nation-wide wage mcrease of 
cent was sanctioned by the Argentme Government on Feh. 18 ^ 
meet the rising cost of hving. The decree also established a basic 
mimmum wage of 1,120 pesos a month for men and women work^ 
who had attained the age of 22. The wage mcrease w^ stated to be 
a temporary measure pending a revision of various collective labour 
agreements which had recently lapsed 

Cabinet Changes. The Mimster for Air, Brigadier Amada Abramm, 
resigned on Jan 3, 1956, and was succeeded by Conmodore Juho 
Cesar Krause, hitherto Under-Secretary at the Air Ministry. 

The Mimster of the Interior, Dr Eduardo Busso, resigned on 
Aoril 27 followmg charges that he was imphcated m a revolutionary 
conspiracy , at his request the President appointed a five-man court 
of honour to inqmre into the allegations 

Sefior Carlos Adrogue was swom-m on May 17 as lister of 
Education in succession to Dr. Dell’Oro Maim (see above). 

President Aramburu announced on May 1 the revocation of 
the Peromsta Constitution of 1949 and the restoration of the 
hberal Argentme Constitution of 1853. (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Bank of London and South 
America, Fortnightly Review - Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Le Monde, Pans) (Frev. rep. 14600 C ; 14553 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS - UNTIED STATES. — Treaty 
of Friendship, Trade, and Navigation. 

A treaty of fnendship, trade, and navigation between the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A. was signed at The on 

March 27 by Dr. Luns, the Netherlands co-Foreign Mmirter, 
and Mr. H. Freeman Matthews, the U.S. Am^ssador. The 
Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated tiiat the treaty 
would facilitate the economic activities of nataonals of each 
country m the other; regulated the rights enjoyed by each 
country’s nationals m the other, and the mutual treatment of 
exports and shipping; laid doTO rights 
investments by nationals of each coimtry m the 
contained general provisions on trade pohey m confo^^ 
^th the rults of GATT and of the International Monetaiy Fund. 

(New York Times - Netherlands News Agency) 

C INDIA. — Decimal Coinage. - Introduction m 1957- 

It was announced in New Delhi on May 1 ^at the Govern- 
ment of India had decided to bring the Indian Coinage (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1955 into effect on April 1* 
the new decimal coinage system would be mtroduced. 
lo-west currency unit in the new system ^ 

of which wiU be equal to one rupee.— fnie Statesman, Calcutta 
- Indian High Commissioner’s Office, Lon^n) 

(Prev. rep. Decimal Coinage, X4439 F.) 
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A IIIOTEI) STATES. — President Eisenhower’s Veto 
of Natural Gas BilL - Criticism of Excessive Lobbying. - 
Appointment of Senate Bipartisan Committee. 

A Bill to exempt natural gas producers from Federal price 
control was vetoed by President Eisenliower on Feb. 17, after 
it had been passed by the Senate on Feb. 6 by 53 votes to 38 
and by the House of Hepresentatives on July 28, 1955, by 
209 votes to 203. The President’s decision to veto the measure 
arose out of strong criticism expressed by many Senators 
during the debate that excessive pressure to vote for the Bill 
had been put upon them by interests favouring its passage. 
In particular, Senator Case (Pep.) stated on Feb. 3 that $2,o00 
in cash had been contributed for his re-election campaign in 
the apparent belief that he would vote in support of the Bill ; 
he added that he had ordered the return of the money to its 
donor on learning that it had been sent by a lawyer “ mterested 
in passage ” of the measure. 

In his veto message tbe President said that evidence had accumu- 
lated since the passage of the Bill indicatmg that ** private persons, 
apparently representing only a very small segment of a great and 
vital industry, have been seeking to further their own interests by 
highly questionable activities These had included efforts “ so 
arrogant and so much m defiance of acceptable standards of propriety 
as to risk creating doubt among the American people concerning the 
integrity of governmental processes.” ** I believe I would not be 
dischargmg my own duty,” the President declared,** were I to approve 
this legislation before the activities m question have been fully inves- 
tigated. . . President Eisenhower nevertheless expressed regret at 
having to veto the Bill, saymg that he was in agreement with its basic 
objectives and that he believed some such legislation was needed. 

On Feb. 22 the Senate decided by 79 votes to one (Senator 
Langer, Rep.) to set up a bipartisan committee to inquire 
into lobbymg and corrupt political practices. The committee 
(whose term will expire on Jan. 31, 1957) was instructed “ to 
investigate . . . attempts to influence improperly or illegally 
the Senate or any members thereof, or any candidate therefor, or 
any officer or employee of the Executive branch of Government, 
through campaign contributions, pohtical activities, lobbying, 
or any and all other activities or practices.” 

The committee’s membership was subsequently announced as 
follows . Democrats — Senators John L. McCleUan (chairman), 
Albert Gore, Oliuton P Anderson, and J ohn F. Rennedy ; Republicans 
— Senators Styles Bridges, Edward J. Thye, Barry Goldwater, and 
Wilham A Purtell. As well as being divided equally between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the committee was divided equally between 
supporters and opponents of the Natural Gas Bill. 

A special Senate committee under Senator Walter F. George 
(Dem.), which had been set up earlier to inquire into Senator 
Case’s allegations, published its findings on April 7. 

Although the committee found that no bribe or attempted bribe 
had been mvolved in the incident, it criticized Mr. Howard B Keck, 
president of the Superior Oil Company of California, for ** remarkable 
laxity in supervising the activities of Mr, John M. NefiC and Mr. 
Elmer Patnam, the two lawyers whom he had entrusted with making 
contributions to supporters of the Natural Gas Bill from his '* personal 
*lunds.” The two lawyers themselves were ** severely censured for 
their fadure to act as responsible citizens,” their activities being 
described by the committee as ** galloping irresponsibility.” “In 
utter disregard of his legal knowledge and training,” the report 
added, ** Mr Neff acted with oonsumate indiscretion in making his 
promiscuous contacts.” 

The committee also called on the Department of Justice to 
look into “ any other possible violations of Federal statutes,” 
and advised Congress to consider tightening the laws govermng 
lobbying and campaign contributions. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

B. INDIA. — New Ministers. - Natural Resources 
Ministry to control New Oil Refineries. 

It was announced in New Dellii on April 30 that Mr. Manharlal 
Shah (a member of the Council of States) had been appomted 
Minister of Industrial Development and would be attached to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, whilst Dr. Mono 
Mohandas (a member of the House of the People) had been 
appointed Deputy Minister and would be attached to the 
Mimstry of Education. 

On March 19 the Minister for Education, Natural Resources, 
and Scientific Research (Dr. Maulana Azad) had announced 
that the control of new oil refineries which might be set up m 
fiiture would become the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. The Ministry of Production would, however, 
retain the supervision of the recently established oil refineries 
in Bombay. The arrangement concerning new refineries m 
the public sector would cover the establishment of a refinery 
at Calcutta, in accordance with the proposals of the Assam 
Oil Company. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
(Prev« rep. Cabinet, 14^98 B $ Oil Refineries, 14 x 03 A.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — The Yakutia Diamond Fields. 

The Soviet Mmister for Geology and Conservation of Natural 
Resources, M. Antropov, disclosed on March 6 that very large 
deposits of diamonds, claimed to equal or surpass those of South 
Africa, had been discovered in Yakutia (a large and remote 
area of northern Siberia) m 1954 by Soviet geologists. He also 
announced that extensive deposits of coal, iron-ore, gold, 
silver, rock-crystal, mica, and other valuable minerals had 
been found in Yakutia. 

After pointing out that the U S.S R had hitherto possessed 
virtually no diamond deposits — as far as had been known — except 
in the Urals, and there only m msnfficient quantities, M. Antropov 
described the discovery of the Yakutia deposits as ** an event of 
colossal importance for our country,” the significance of which it was 
“ difficult to over-estimate.” He said that the Yakutia diamonds 
were of both gem and industrial quahty ; that their discovery 
would break the South AIncan ** monopoly ” of precious stones ; 
and that ** apart from the wide use to which diamonds can be put 
in industry, they can prove a first-rate source of income to increase 
our holdings of foreign currency.” 

The discovery of the Yakutia diamond deposits, as well as 
of extensive deposits of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, gold, 
mica, etc,, wns widely featured in the Soviet newspapers, 
which forecast that Yakutia would eventually become one of 
the principal mdiistrial regions of the U.S.S.R. In outlining 
the objectives of the Sixth Five-year Plan at the recent 
Communist Party congress (see 14745 A), Marshal Bulgamn 
had declared that “ one of the most remarkable discoveries 
in recent years is the existence of rich diamond deposits in 
the Yakut autonomous area.” 

(Soviet Weekly - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

D. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Immigration Figures, 1954 and 

Statistics recently published by the Central African Statistical 
Office showed that 20,013 immigrants entered the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland durmg 1955, compared with 16,275 
m 1954. Immigration thus contmued to show a rising trend, 
figures for the years since 1950 havmg been ; 1950 — 22,934 ; 
1951^24,196; 1952—21,291 ; 1953—17,696. 

Of the 1955 total, 17,179 immigrants were European British 
subjects, including 7,736 from the Umted Kingdom, 8,498 from 
South Africa, 631 from other parts of the Commonwealth, 182 from 
elsewhere, and 132 naturalized British subiects. European ahen 
immigrants totalled 2,400, the largest contingents being 786 Portu- 
guese, 520 Netherlauders, 376 Italians, and 244 Greeks. Of 434 
immigrants, all except one were from British Commonwealth 
countries. 

In 1954 European immigrants had numbered 15,781 and Asian 
and Coloured immigrants 494, whilst the 1953 totals had been 
16,616 and 1,080 respectively. 

Of the 1955 total, 12,729 went to Southern Rhodesia ; 6,408 to 
Northern Rhodesia ; and 876 to Nyasaland The capital declared 
by immigrants was ^2, 827, 000. 

Lord Malvern, the Federal Prime Minister, stated on April 26 
that the Federal Government had decided for the time being 
to keep future immigration to the 1955 total of 20,000, in 
order to avoid creating financial difficulties by bringing in 
more immigrants than the Federation could support. 

(Central African Statistical Office) (Prev. rep. 14029 A.) 

E. HUNGARY. — Pardon for Archbishop Grosz. 

The Austrian Catholic Press Agency (Kathpress) reported on 
May 11 that Mgr- Jozsef Grosz, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Kalosza, had been pardoned by the Hungarian Government. 
Archbishop Grosz had been sentenced in 1951 to 15 years’ 
imprisonment on charges of attempting to overthrow the 
regime, but his imprisonment had been suspended m October 
1955, though he had remamed confined to a monastery. 

Budapest Radio announced on May 13 that the Archbishop 
had been received on the previous day by the Hungarian 
Prime Mmister, M. Hegedus, and had promised him that he 
would in future act as “ a faithful son of the Republic.” M. 
Hegedus had thereupon informed him that the Government 
had no objection to his resuming his episcopal duties. 

(Le Monde - Manchester Guardian - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14482 B.) 

F. NORWAY. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Hr. H. J. Lobak became Mmister of Agriculture m the 
Gerhardsen Cabinet on May 14, in succession to Hr. Olav 
Meisdalshagen* Hr. Lobak, a farmer, has been a Labour 
member of the Storting since 1945. — (Aftenposten, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. 14562 A.) 
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MAY 19 — 26y 1956 


A. BAGHDAD PACT. — Ministerial Meetmg. - 
Economic Co-operation Projects. - Closer U.S. Association 
with Baghdad Pact Organization. - Full U.S. Membership 
pf - Economic and Coimter-sub version Comnoiittees. 

' ‘'The second annual meeting of the Council of the Baghdad 
was held m Teheran from April 16-19 under the chair- 
manship of M. Hussem Ala, the Prune Mimster of Persia. Of 
4he other member-countries, Turkey, Pakistan, and Iraq were 
lepresented by their Prime Mmisters (respectively M. Menderes, 
Chaudhn Mohammad Ali, and General Nuri es-Said) and Foreign 
Ministers, and Great Britam by Sir Walter Monckton, the 
Minister of Defence. A strong delegation of TJ.S. observers, 
mcludmg senior officers of the three armed services, was headed 
by Mr. Loy Henderson, chief admimstrative officer at the State 
Department and formerly Ambassador m Teheran. 

During the meetmg Mr. Henderson announced that the United 
States would extend its co-operation with the Baghdad Pact 
countries through the following measures , (i) full membership 
of the Economic Committee and the Counter-subversion 
Committee of the Baghdad Pact ; (ii) the establishment of a 
U.S. military haison office in Baghdad, headed by a general or 
flag officer ; (lii) a contribution to the cost of the permanent 
General Secretariat to be set up by the member-countries ; 
(iv) continuation of bilateral economic and techmcal aid to 
member-countries , and (v) continuation of mihtary aid pro- 
grammes “ on a basis that wiU take mto consideration the aims 
of the pact.’’ Mr. Henderson added that the U.S.A. would give 
“ sympathetic consideration ” to all projects for regioml 
development, and would be “ prepared to discuss them with the 
member-countries either on a bilateral or multilateral basis. 


The closer American co-operation annoimced by Mr Henderaon 
was warmly welcomed m all the member-ooimtnes of the Baghdad 
Pact, A spokesman of the British Foreign Office said that the 
Baghdad Pact would he “ significantly strengthened America 

action, which is a conolnsive reply to the suggestion that the u b A. 
is reluctant to support the pact *’ 

A communique-summarized below under cross-headings— 
was issued at the end of the conference, announcing znter aha a 
number of measures to promote the economic development ot 
the Baghdad Pact area- 

General Principles. The commum(iu.6 emphasized that the member- 
countries adhered fully to the principles of the United Nations, on 
which the Baghdad Pact itself was based. After stressing that the 
pact was wholly defensive in character, the memher-countnes 
declared that “ while determmed to defend themselves 
aggression, they desire at the same time to hve m peace with aU 
governments and peoples.” 

Resistance to Communism. After considering the reports of the 
various committees of the Baghdad Pact Orgamzation, the Coimoil 
expressed the opmion that “ although there was a change of tactics, 
the basic objectives of international Commumsm remam unchanged. 
Accordingly, there could be “ no relaxation of measures designed to 
strengthen the defensive capacity of the area.” 

Criticisms of Baghdad Fact. - In the view of the Council” (tlm 
communique continued) the criticism and attacks from neutralist 
and other sources directed agamst the Baghdad Pact . . spring 
largely from lack of knowledge and misunderstanding of ite true 
pmposes It 18 the hope of the Council that as these pmposes become 
better known, these criticisms wUl give way to sympathetic and actave 
co-operation and that the Baghdad Pact will become, as 
to be, a umfymg factor among the peoples in the region who wish to 
preserve a free and democratic way of 
cisms and attacks can only help to keep the 

and member-countries have decided to counter them actively and 
resolutely.” ^ * 

Problems of Baghdad Pact Area. The oommuniqu6^^saLd that 
** specific problems causing tension in the area ” had been discussed 
thoroughly in a spirit of mutual comprehension ” After em:^asizn^ 
the n^d for “ an early settlement of the Palestine and Kashn^ 
disputes,” it added * ** In the midst of this troubled pohtical g^tua.- 
tion, it was the Councirs oonviotion that 
the best means of safeguarding peace and stabihty and of 
the welfare and unity of the area, while at the same time efiectively 
serving the cause of world peace.* 

Economic Co-operation. The Council approved the foUow^ 
measures recommended by its Economic Oo^ttee (1) 
estabUshment of a training centre in the use of 

and lor studies m soil and water conservation ; (2) joint tram^ 
centres for anti-malana operations and heaUh education , 
surveys in locust control, control of pests, etc. , (4) oo-ortoation of 
SSh 111 certain fleW, and exchanges ot ecientlflc and teoM^ 
information and personnel. It was urged that these recommendations 
should he implemented without delay. 

After noting with satisfaction that an Atomic 
+be area was to he opened in Baghdad in January, 1957, the Coumoil 
drew special attention to ” the importance of 

interest to one or more member-countries. It decided to set up a 


technical committee m Ankara, consisting of members of interested 
Governments, to make a prelimmary study of the possibility of a 
jomt development plan for the water resources of the Tigris-Enphrates 
basm (see 14884 A), and to make recommendations for any further 
detailed studies which may be required ** 

The Council also decided to set up a working party (meeting m 
Teheran in June 1956) “ to consider means whereby regional projects 
of interest to two or more members could be studied and implemented 
through economic and technical assistance.** In this connexion the 
Council recognized ” the far-reaching need for regional co-operation 
and joint projects in the fields of industry and communications.** 
American Co-operation with Baghdad Pact. The Council welcomed 
“ the active participation of the United States in the work of the pact 
organization ** , declared that active and coutmuing U.S support 
for the pact and its objectives is an essential factor m the strength- 
ening and development of member-countries, and in the reahzation 
of their peaceful aims ** , and noted that the U.S.A. had reaffirmed 
its sohd support of the pact and had stated that it would continue 
to lend support to the mdividual and collective efforts of member- 
nations to attam the political, economic, and social objectives of the 


pact ’* 

The U S proposals for closer co-operation with the Baghdad Pact 
Oiganization, announced by Mr. Henderson, were * welcomed and 
accepted *’ by the Council. It was pointed out — connexion with 
fun U S. membership of the Economic and Counter-subversion 
Committees— that the terms of reference of these two committees 
” provided for an extension of membership to non-signatory govern- 
ments at the discretion of the Council.** 

Permanent Organization to counter Subversion. With the ami of 
combating subversion m the Baghdad Pact area, the threat of which 
stiU existed, the Council decided to set up a permanent organization 
under the administrative control of the Secretary-General.” The 
communique said m this connexion The Council recognized that 
while the threat of subversion could be coimtered with measures 
designed to expose its real nature, and to give the widest pubhcity 
to the and activities of the pact, the essence of combating 

subversion lay m the eradication of the conditions m which it thrives 
— namely, economic under- development and defensive weakness. 
Both must he remedied as soon as possible.** 

The creation of a permanent organization to combat subversion had 
been recommended by the Counter-subversion Committee, which 
had met m Teheran early m April to consider methods of combating 
Communist and other subversive activities in the Baghdad Pact area, 
MiUtary Co-operation. In the hght of reports submitted by its 
Military Committee, the Coimcil decided “ to expedite all necessary 
further measures for the defence of the Baghdad Pact countries.’* 
It noted that considerable progress has already been achieved in 
the mihtary sphere.” . . ^ . 

Next Ministerial Meetmg. It was decided that the Council of 
Mimsters should hold its next meetmg at Earachi m J anuary 1967 . 

Other recent developments m the Baghdad Pact area are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Anglo-Turkish Discussions. During his Middle Eastern tour after 
retximing from the SEATO conference, the British Foreign Secretary 
(Mr. Selwyn Bloyd) visited Ankara on March lX-12 for discussions 
with the Turkish Prime Minister, M Menderes, and the Foreign 
Mmister, Professor Koprulu. A joint declaration reaffimed the 
support of both Governments for the Baghdad Pact and the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and declared that they were “ determined to do all 
in. their power to ensure the effectiveness of these treaties.” It added : 

” The unity of action between Turkey and Great Britain neither 
constitutes a threat to any other country nor endangers the legitimate 
^.nna or aspirations of any State NATO and the Baghdad Pact are 
purely defensive alliances in complete conformity with the pronsions 
of the U.N Charter ; and the mihtary provisions of these oigamza- 
tions constitute the strongest assurance and guarantee of peace. 
They have also important economic and other aspects which both 
Governments intend to develop." 

Turkish Ministerial Visit to Pakistan. M Menderes and Professor 
Koprulu paid an official visit to Pakistan &om March 18-25 
which they had discussions m Karachi with the Balaam 
Mmister, Chaudhri Mohammad Ali, and the Forei^ Mmster, 
TTaTmdul Huq Choudhry They attended the proclamation of the 
Istom Republic of Pakistan (see 14769 A) on bel^ of the Turkish 
Repubhc, were received by the President of Pakisto, General 
Iskander Mirza, and visited Lahore, Dacca, and other 
President Mirza and Chandhri Mohammad Ah accepted an invitation 
to visit Turkey, ^ 

A communique was issuedat the end of the visit declaring that both 
comtries " repose their fuB faith m the Baghdad Pact, which is a 
purely defensive orgamzation and is not directed agamst -^e national 
Toterests of any country ** After saying that the pact had proved 
itself to he "an organization with effective poasihihties for the 
^velopment and stahihty of the Middle East,** the communique 
added “ Strengthened and developed, the pact become an 
Snpoxtant instrument for the settlement of the problems facing the 
on The Prime Ministers of Turkey and PaJ^stan 
tS mwavermg support of the pact and unde^ke to do all in their 
power to make it an effective organization . . . 

Turkish Reply to Egyptian Attacks on Baghdad Pact. Peceiit 
B^tian press attacks agamst the Baghdad Pact, and in particular 
SnS the Turkish Government and M. Menderes, were a^we:^d 
ffi a broadcast from Radio Ankara on April 29. After reoapitulat^ 
the and objectives of the Baghdad Pact, and the reasons for 

its formation, the broadcast said ; 
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Til© success aclueved “by this coustructiYe ousiiraiaent for peace 
m the Middle Bast m the short space of a year is known all over the 
world. This is the real reason for the indignation of Egypt's rulers. 
Their unjustified campaign against the Pact has continued without 
interruption ever since its formation . . . Through its controlled press 
the Egyptian Government opened a disgusting campaign against 
our Prime Minister and Government following the Prime Minister's 
speech at the opening session of the Baghdad Pact Council. Neither 
m our Prune Minister’s speech nor m the communiq.u6 issued after 
the Teheran conference were the names of persons or countries 
mentioned . . . The Egyptian leaders are behaving like the last 
adherents of an imperialism which is gomg out of fashion , they want 
to be the leaders of a group m Africa and the Middle East. Smce they 
jSnd it against their aims, they have not been able to restrain them- 
selves from attacking the Baghdad Pact — a constructive work based 
on equality — ^from the very beginning Turkey and the other members 
of the Pact have displayed patience in the face of this campaign, but 
there is a limit. . ” 

Persian Rejection of Third Soviet Protest. A third Soviet protest 
against Persia's adherence to the Baghdad Pact, following the two 
earlier protests m October and November last, was presented m 
Teheran on Feb. 5, and was rejected by the Persian Government on 
April 6. The latest Soviet Note and the Persian reply were m similar 
terms to those of the earher Note exchanges between the two 
countries (see 14565 A, 14485 A) 

The Shah of Persia, accompanied by the Empress Soraya, 
arrived m Anl<ara on May 17 on a 12-day State visit to Turkey. 
They attended oflicial functions given by President Bayar and 
the Turkish Government, and subsequently visited Istanbul, 
Izmir, and a number of other centres. (Times - Daily Telegraph 

- Manchester Guardian - Turkish Embassy Press Office, London 

- Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep. Baghdad Pact 14680 D 5 14565 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Disposal of Agricultural 
Surpluses. - New Agreements. - Further Australian and 
New Zealand Representations to U.S. Government. 

The following agreements were concluded by the United 
States in recent months for the disposal of agricultural surpluses * 
Buvma. Under an agreement signed in Rangoon on Feb. 8, the 
U S.A undertook to sell to Burma surplus agricultural commodities 
to a total value of $20,800,000, comprising raw cotton ($17,500,000), 
dairy products ($2,000,000), tobacco ($1,100,000), and fruit ($200,000). 
The agreement also covered transportation costs ($900,000) and 
provided that all pa 3 nQaients would be made in Burmese currency, 
thereby relieving Burma of the need for foreign exchange expenditure. 

Chile. An agreement was signed in Santiago on March 13 whereby 
Chile agreed to buy $34,600,000 worth of U.S agricultural surpluses, 
the principal items being wheat, edible oil, frozen meat, and cotton ; 
80 per cent of the peso proceeds from the sales will take the form of a 
loan to the Chilean Government (redeemable over 30 years) for 
financing agricultural development, whilst the remaining 20 per cent 
wiIL be earmarked for U.S. governmental expenditure in Chile 
South Korea. It was announced in Seoul on March 13 that the 
USA. would make a grant of $43,800,000 of surplus agricultural 
products — ^prmoipally cotton, wheat, barley, canned pork, and 
edible fats and oils — during the year ending June 30, 1956 The 
major portion of the hwan proceeds would he used by the South 
Korean Government to obtain mihtary equipment, supplies, and 
services for the South Korean armed forces 
Spain. The gift of over $6,000,000 of foodstuffs — chiefly powdered 
milk, butter, cheese, and dried beans — ^to Spaniards who had suffered 
losses as a result of damage to crops from the recent severe winter 
weather was announced on March 25. It was stated that this emer- 
gency assistance was separate from all other American commodities 
which were being shipped to Spain under other agreements. 

The Australian Ambassador m Washington, Sir Percy 
Spender, made representations to the State Department on 
April 27 about the recent U.S. -Indonesian agreement under 
which the U.S.A. would provide Indonesia with $5,000,000 
worth of wheat flour (see page 14779, first column) ; it was 
contended that this flour would compete with normal Australian 
exports through which Indonesia received about 90 per cent of 
her flour requirements. 

A further New Zealand protest to the United States about 
sales in Western Europe of U.S. surplus dairy produce, 
especially butter, was made on April 24 ; the N.Z. Mmister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Holyoake, stated on the same day that the 
U.S. policy had aggravated the normal seasonal fall in butter 
pnees in Britain.-^New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Burmese Government Information Dept., Rangoon - 
Directorate of Information Services, Wellington - Australian 
News and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 14778 A.) 

B. CANADA. — Governor- General’s Term extended. 
The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, announced 
on May 22 that the Queen had approved the continuance in 
office of Mr. Vincent Massey ( 69 ) as Governor-General of 
Canada for an additional period from February 1957 to the 
spring of 1958 . — (Times) (Prev. rep. 12054 B.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOxM. — « Lane Bequest ” Painting 
removed from Tate Gallery by Irish Students. - 
Subsequent Restoration to Tate Gallery. 

The paintmg Jour d^Ete, by the French impressionist Berthe 
Morisot, was stolen firom the Tate Gallery m London on 
Apiil 12, the Irish National Students’ Council admitting 
responsibility. It was, however, returned unharmed on April 16, 
on which date it was left by an unidentified caller at the Irish 
Embassy m Grosvenor Place, where it -was called for by Sir 
John Rothenstein, the director of the Tate Gallery. 

Jour d^Ete (*' A Summer's Day), painted 90 years ago and valued 
at about £10,000, is one of 39 paintmgs forming part of the Lane 
Bequest, which for many years has been a subject of controversy 
between London and Dubim. Sir Hugh Lane, formerly Director of 
the National Gallery of Ireland, lost his life m the Lusitama disaster 
of 1915, when the hner was torpedoed by German U-boats off Cork. 
In 1913 he made a will leaving certain bequests to the City of Dublin, 
“ other than a group of pictures lent by me to the London National 
Gallery, which I bequeath to found a collection of modem Continental 
art m London " In 1915, however, before his voyage on the Lusitama, 
he added a codicil to the effect that the group of pictures now at 
the London National Gallery, which I had bequeathed to that 
institution, I now bequeath to the City of Duhlm, providmg that a 
suitable bmldmg is provided for them withm five years of my death." 
As this codicil was unwitnessed, and therefore had no force m law, 
the 1913 will was admitted to probate on Sept, 29, 1915. Smce then 
a controversy has been in progress as to the ownership of the 
collection, claims on moral grounds having frequently been put 
forward from Dubhn 

The theft was not discovered until a man telephoned the 
London office of the Irish News Agency on April 12 to say that 
the picture had been taken by members of the Irish National 
Students’ Council. The N.S.C. subsequently issued a statement 
in Dubim saymg that it was “ mtended to present the master- 
piece to the Irish nation,” and claimmg that the coup had been 
‘‘planned months ago.” It said that the picture had been 
removed by a man who had been “ armed with a permit 
allowing him to do reproduction work in the Tale ... and to 
enter and leave the gallery carrying large canvasses.” 

Both the Irish Government and the Dublin Corporation 
issued statements on April 18 declaring that it was impossible to 
accept a picture obtained m such a manner, and that every 
effort would be made to return it to the Tate Gallery if it %v'ere 
delivered in Dublin, The N.S.C., after expressing “ bitter 
disappomtment ” at the Irish Government’s “ supine attitude,” 
said on April 16 that it had “no option ” but to hand the 
pamting to the Irish Embassy in London, since the Irish 
Government had “ failed to assert the nation’s rightful claim 
to possess the Lane paintings.” It gave an assurance that 
Jour d'Etd was “ under proper care and being protected as 
befits a great masterpiece.” 

On the same day (April 16) Sir Jolm Rothenstein received a 
telephone call from the Irish Embassy mformmg him that an 
unknown woman had handed in a parcel which, when un- 
wrapped, had proved to be the painting Jour d'EtL Sir John 
immediately called at the Embassy and received the paintmg — 
which was completely unharmed — ^from the Ambassador, Mr. 
Boland. Tlie paintmg was re-hung m the Tate Gallery on the 
following day. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Irish Times, Dubim) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Referendum on Death Penalty. 

The N.Z. House of Representatives decided on May 7, by 

41 votes to 33, that the question of the abolition of the death 
penalty should be submitted to a referendum of the electorate 
at the time of the next general election, due to take place at 
the end of 1957. The vote was taken on an amendment by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, to a motion by a Labour back- 
bencher, Mr. W. T, Anderton, callmg for the abolition of the 
death penalty. An amendment by another Labour member, 
proposmg that the referendum should be held not later than 
December 1956, was re 3 ected. 

The death penalty had been suspended m New Zealand in 
1935, abolished m 1941, and reintroduced in 1950. 
(Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) (11291: A.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — ^Atomic Energy Administration. 

It was announced in Moscow on April 18 that a central 
administration for atomic energy had been set up m the 
Soviet Union “ to ensure the large-scale use of atomic energy 
m all branches of the national economy, and to develop 
co-operation between the XJ.S.S.R. and other countries.” Its 
establishment was linked with the atomic energy development 
programme under the new Five-year Plan for 1956-60. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Daily Telegraph) (1471:7 A ; 14779 C.) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY, — Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Aachen Speech. - Appeal for European Unity. - Suggested 
Entry of New Russia ” into NATO. 


Sir Wmston Churchill visited Aachen on May 10 to receive 
the Charlemagne Prize for 1955, which had been conferred upon 
him by the City of Aachen in recogmtion of his services for the 
cause of European imity (see last paragraph to 14129 A). 
The ceremony m the Town Hall of Aachen was attended by 
President Heuss, Br. Adenauer, and other leaders of the 
German Federal Republic. 

In receivmg the Charlemagne Prize, Sir Winston made a 
fervent appeal for progress towards European umty, spoke 
of the changes in the Soviet Union resulting from the reputa- 
tion of Stalm’s policies, and suggested that the “ new Russia ” 
might remforce the security of Europe by entermg the North 
Atlantic alliance. His speech was as follows ; 

It is for me a high honour to receive the Charlemagne Prize in 
this famous German and European city of Aachen, which some call 
Aix-la-Chapelle. I am proud that my name should he added to the 
distmguished hst of recipients of the prize, who have all contributed 
60 notably to the inspiring theme of European unity and brotherhood. 
I find it particularly pleasing that my immediate predecessor should 
be the Federal Chancellor himself. No individual personahty has 
done more than Dr. Adenauer to bring Germany back into the 


circle of free nations . . . 

The name of Charlemagne would occur naturally to you here, 
where Charles the Great was laid to rest. Before his sway, for hundreds 
of years after the Roman Empire had broken mto fragments, a 
far-reaching part of Europe^s population had refused to accept a 
world consisting of warring tribes whose quarrels dominated their 
lives. Just as there was a universal church, people were dimly 
aware that there should be some accepted authority to keep order 
within and to prevent incursions from without. Thus the resuscitation 
of the Roman Empire under Charles the Great on that Christm^ 
Day at the turn of the eighth century was welcomed by almost all 
with a sigh of relief, in the hope that it held a return to the peace, 
prosperity, and larger unity which had once existed. 

** Alas, the idea was too good to he true. Unity was preserved for 
less than 50 years. Wars razed Europe for more than 1,000 yeap, 
and it was exactly 1,100 years after Charles’s death that m 1914: a 
war fiercer and more devastatmg than any which had gone before 
broke out between the States whose frontiers he so close to this city. 

I do not need to trace the succeeding quarter of a century, 
the fitful peace and flickering hopes which came to ^ end m 1939. 
Nor Is it necessary today further to lament the six yea^ which 
followed. You in this city know them well, hut not m such a way 
as to prevent you from receivmg me as you have done. 

I have not been in Germany since I came to attend the meeting 
at Potsdam 11 years ago. I had to leave before it was concluded 
because of the general election at home, and I did not return. Much 
has happened in these 11 years. 

** In the first two years Russia pursued a pohcy whloh. divid^ 
her from her allies. We have now been told on high Russian anthonty 
that it was the StaJm policy— and Stahn, who was tben all j)Owerlm, 
is now dead But meanwhile events moved. There followed speedily 
during the Stahn policy a reconciliation between the British Common- 
wealth and the United States on the one hand, and the great mass of 
Western Germany on the other. This was Indeed an historic event. 
It led also to the formation of NATO, which now includes 15 countries 
from Canada and the U.S.A. to Turkey, and from Icelai^ to Italy 
and Portugal. This treaty, in which Germany is a partner, is a 
solemn ajBBLrmation of the unity of Europe and of the resolve of the 
United States to come back across the Atlantic and take what 
cannot he less than a leading part in maintaming it. 

** In these considerations, France and the valiant French people 
must be much in our thoughts. I have always felt, and I said at 
Zfirioh in 194=6, that one of the supreme duties and privileges of 
France after 1945 was to bury aU bitterness and lead Germany back 
by the hand into the European family. . . . Now Frmce is f^ed in 
North Africa with the greatest difficulties, and her allies should give 
her full support in the efforts to reach a iust settlement. 

** NATO is a striking product and expression of a Europe wea^ 
of war and determined to build its own organization m such strength 
and power that there will be peace. The principle of the ti^^ is 
simple and imagmative. We all join hands together in our wish to 
avoid the aggressor, whoever he may be. 

“ A new question has been raised by the recent Russian repudiation 
of Stalin. If it is sincere we have a new Russia to deal with, I 
do not see why, if this is so, the new Russia should not join In support 
of this solemn agreement. We must reahze how deep and finc^ 

Russia’s anxieties about the safety of her homeland from toeign 
invasion. In a true unity of Europe. Russia must have her part. 

” I was glad to see that Poland was not unaffected by the 
in Russian outlook that have recently come to pass. It may be that 
other changes will follow. Ozechoslovalda may recover her freedom. 
Above aH, Germany will be reunited. 

“We should be rash and blameworthy were we to attempt to 
solve the problem of European unity, of wWch Gennan relocation 
is a vital part, by any violent stroke, and we must avoid vloknce 
by every means in our power- The only unity that might come from 
violence might he a unity of ashes and death 


“ I have spoken much of NATO, but I do not wish to leave the 
impression that I regard it as the sole and exclusive effective expression 
of the moves towards Umted Europe. No-one could doubt the usefol- 
ness of Western European Umon, the Economic Committee [0 E E.C.j, 
the Coal and Steel Community, and the Council of Europe With 
all these many of us here have been closely concerned. 

** But I believe our mam theme of salvation should be the Grand 
Alliance of the European Powers linked with Canada and the Umted 
States, with the British Commonwealth as a member — ^Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, though these are not members of 
the NATO Treaty. I repeat that the spirit of this arrangement 
should not exclude Russia and the East European States. It may 
well he that the great issues which perplex us, of which one of the 
gravest is the reunification of Germany, can he settled more easily 
they can be by rival blocs confrontmg each other with suspicion 
and hostility. That is for the future. Let us go forward to it by 
reinforcing patiently and surely the arrangements which we have 
so far achieved.” 

The State Department in Washington said that the U.S.A. 
“ welcomes the spirit and substance ” of Sir Wmston’s Aachen 
speech. It noted his remarks that there was no reason, if the 
Soviet repudiation of Stalm was sincere, why the “ new 
Russia ” should not join NATO, and said that this suggestion 
was “ in accord ” with proposals which the three Western 
Foreign Ministers had made to the Soviet Umon at Geneva 
on Oct. 27, 1955. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep- Sir Winston ChurcMU, 14S04 D.) 

The Charlemagne Prize. The Charlemagne Pnzo, consisting of 
5,000 Deutschemarks and a medal, was Instituted by the City of 
Aachen in 1949. It is awarded annually to individuals who have 
rendered distinguished service to the cause of European unity. 
Previous recipients of the prize were Br. Konrad Adenauer, the 
Federal Chancellor ,* Signor Alcid© de Gasped, the former Italian 
Prime Minister; M. Jean Monnet (France), the former chairman, of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community ; Count 
Coudenhove-Kaleigi, the philosopher and writer ; and Professor 
Brugmans (Netherlands), Rector of the OoUtge ^’Europe at Bruges. 


B. CHILE. — Introduction of Free Exchange System. - 
Abolition of Exchange ControL 

A fundamental change in Chile’s foreign exchange system, 
involving the introduction of a free fluctuating exchange rate, 
was announced in Santiago on April 16. A similar announce- 
ment was made in Washington by the International Monetary 
Fund, which had approved the new arrangements proposed by 
the Chilean Govemment- 


Under the new system (which replaced a complex 25-yeaT old 
structure of exchange control with multiple rates and import 
licensing regulations), a free exchange market was establi^ed 
in which the rate for commercial imports and exports, Govern- 
ment transactions, and some "‘invisible” transactions was 
made dependent on supply and demand, and in which the 
Chilean Government will, if necessary, intervene through ^e 
Central Bank to avoid excessive variations in the rate arising 
from temporary market irregularities. There wiU continue to 
be a second, although lesser, exchange market for other 
“ mvisible ” transactions. 

It was also announced that m order to assist the Chilean 
authorities, the International Monetary Fund had <^ncluded 
a one-year stand-by arrangement under which Chile might 
purchase up to $35,000,000 in currencies held by the Fund, 
In addition, Chile had made arrangements for credits of up to 
$30,000,000 from private banks in the U.S.A., as weU as an 
exchange agreement with the U.S. Treasury covenng a total 
amount of $10,000,000. 


The introduction of the new free exchange system was accompanied 
>y a comprehensive prograinxa© of fiscal and monetary measures 
dreoted towards economic stability ; of these, certam ^edat controls 
nd wage poUcies had already been introduced, whils^ther ^ps 
p-ere confirmed in legislative proposals now before the Chilean Con- 
xesB The I M.F. statement declared that the Fund had emphasized 
hat the continuation of “ vigorous efforts to resist i^ationary tomes 
nd bring about greater economic stability in CMe ’ ^senM to 
he success of the new exchange system, and mat it (the Fimd) 
(xpected to remain “ in close touch ” with the CMlean authorities 
‘egaxding the implementation of the new system. 

The Chilean Minister of Finance announced on April 17 that 
■he new free exchange rate would operate from tte fcHow^ 
lay.— (International Monetary ]Fvmd - ]Fmancial Tunra - l^w 
York Times) (PreVu rep. Financdal Policy, 14676 B ; 


C. CAMBODIA. — Recognitioii by Soviet Union. 

It was announced on May 17 that the Soviet Ihiion had 
recognized the sovereignty and independence of ^boto and 
tiad agreed to an exchange of ambassadors between the two 
counties, Monde, Pans - Daily T^egiaph) 
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A. SOUTH AJFRICA- — Introduction of Apartheid on 
Gape Town Buses and in Cape Town Municipal Offices. 

It was announced in Cape Town on April 11 tliat apartheid 
would be enforced on many of the city’s bus and tram routes as 
from April 16 by order of the National Transport Commission, 
which had directed that certain seats on public vehicles on a 
number of routes in the Cape Peninsula should be preserved 
exclusively for European passengers. Specifically, the Com- 
mission directed that European passengers should have the 
exclusive right to most of the seats on the lower deck, whilst 
the rear cross-benches on the lower deck and all seats on the 
upper deck would be available to all classes.” 

The decision was taken against the advice of the Cape Town City 
Council The Mayor of Cape Town, Mr. P. G. Wolmarans, stated on 
April 11 that he had personally led a three-man deputation of the 
City Conncil to the local Hoad Transportation Board. The delegation 
had submitted a memorandum (adopted by the City Council on 
March 29) pomting out the inad-^sahility of introducing apartheid 
on Gape Town bus routes, on the ground that Cape Town buses had 
always been used by all races without serious friction, and that 
segregation would cause hardship to certain sections of the public — 
especially to elderly and infirm non-Europeans and to women with 
children, who might have difSculty in climbing to the upper deck 
of buses. 

The South Afirican Coloured People’s Organization decided 
on April 15 to call for a boycott of the bus and tram lines 
affected, in protest against the introduction of apartheid. 
Similar boycott calls were issued on April 12 by the South 
African Congress of Democrats (a European left-wing organiza- 
tion) and the African National Congress in Cape Town. Although 
this boycott was generally observed by non-Europeans, as well 
as by a number of Europeans, the first day of “ bus apartheid ” 
(April 16) passed off wdthout incident. 

The National Transport Commission, which issued the segregation 
order, was formed under the Transport (Co-ordination) Act of 1948. 
Its members are appointed by the Governor- General and include the 
Secretary for Transport, the Commissioner for Road Transportation, 
and the Commissioner for Oml Aviation In ordering apartheid on 
certam bus routes, the CommisBion acted on the recommendations 
of a governmental inquiry committee which had been appointed 
by the Minister of Transport in 1952 to mqmre mto the segregation 
of European and non-European passengers on pubhc vehicles in 
the Cape Peninsula. 

The Motor Carrier Transportation Amendment Act of 1955 laid 
down that recommendations made by tbis inquiry committee might 
be enforced by the National Transport Commission. It empowered 
the CoDomlssion to order local road transport boards to introduce 
segregation m public vebloles either by setting aside special vehicles 
for the different classes ” (i.e. races) of passengers, or by allocating 
separate portions of the same vehicles to passengers of a particular 
“ class.” 

On March 29 the Cape Town City Council had adopted 
without opposition a proposal to provide separate facilities for 
Europeans and non-Europeans in amenities and offices under 
municipal control. This action followed an inq^uiry from the 
Cape Provincial authorities about the steps which were being 
taken by the Council to implement the Reservation of Separate 
Amenities Ordinance, promulgated on Sept. 30, 1955. Under 
this Ordinance, the Administrator of Cape Province was 
empowered to order any local authority to provide segregated 
counters, benches, seats, or other amenities for the exclusive 
use of people belonging to a particular race or class, as well as 
separate bus-stops and taxi-stands for the different races. 
(Cape Times) (Prev. rep. Apartheid^ 14 S 05 A ; 13350 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — New High Commissioners 
in Australia and Canada. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office announced on May 23 

(a) that Lord Carrmgton, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Defence, had been appomted U.K. High Com- 
missioner m Australia m succession to Sir Stephen Holmes, 
retiring at the end of the year ; and (b) that Sir Saville Gamer, 
Under-Secretary of State in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, had been appointed U.K. High Commissioner in Canada 
trice Lieut-General Sir Archibald Nye, whose term of office was 
expiring at the end of the year. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev, rep. X2309 B ; 12022 B.) 

C. HUNGARY. — Cabinet Changes. 

It was announced in Budapest on April 14 (a) that M. Joszef 
Bognar, Minister for Internal Trade, had been appointed 
Minister for External Trade in succession to M. Laszlo Hay ; 

(b) that M. Hay had been appomted president of the Hungarian 
National Bank ; and (c) tlmt M. Janos Tausz, First Deputy 
Minister for Internal Trade, had succeeded M. Bognar as 
Minister for that department. It was also annoxmced ffiat the 
National Bank would no longer he controlled by the Ministry 
of Finance but by the Government as a whole. 

(Neue Zdrcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, X 4 <i 3 o B.) 


D. JORDAN. — ^Resignation of Premier Samir el-Rifai. 
- New Government formed by Sayed el-Mufti. - New 
Commander of Arab Legion. 

The Government headed by Samir el-Rifai resigned on May 
20 after having held office for only four months. It was 
succeeded on May 22 by a Cabinet headed by Sayed el-Mufti, 
who had been Prime Minister in December last, when General 
Sir Gerald Templer (Chief of the British Imperial General Staff) 
was visiting Amman for discussions on the possibility of 
Jordan’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact. 

No statement was made as to tbe reasons for Samir el-Rifai*s 
resignation, but it wais understood that King Hnssein had disagreed 
with a number of his pohcies. Samir el-Rifai tendered his resignation 
after returning from Damascus, where he had attended meetings of 
the Arab League’s Pohtical Committee and of the Foreign Ministers 
of Egypt, Syria, and the Lebanon He had been actmg Foreign 
Minister of Jordan (concurrently with holdmg the Premiership) for a 
few weeks before his resignation, consequent upon the retirement 
throngh ill-health of Dr. Khahdi, the former Foreign Minister. 

The composition of the new Cabinet was announced on May 22 , 
as follows : Sayed el-Mufti, Prime Minister ; Fawzi el-Mulki, 
Deputy Premier, Foreign Affairs, and Education ; Mohamed 
Ajlouni, Defence ; Ali Hasna, Justice and Social Affairs ; 
Sayed Ala-addin, Economic Affairs ; Bishara Ghaseeb, Fmance ; 
Samaan Daoud, Health and Reconstruction ; Auni Abdelhadi, 
Minister of State ; Ah Hindawi, Agriculture and Public Works ; 
Salab el-Majali, Posts, Telegraphs, and Civil Aviation. 

Sayed el-Mufti became Prime Minister for the third time, having 
first held that post during King Ab dullah’s reign Fawzi el-Mulki had 
also previously served as Prime Minister (the first of Kmg Hussein’s 
reign), and had also held the posts of Defence Minister (under Kmg 
AbdiiUah) and of Ambassador m London, Pans, and Cairo Most 
of the other Ministers had previously held mimsterial office. Samaan 
Daoud was one of the four Ministers who resigned at the time of 
General Templer’s visit m protest against the possibility of Jordan’s 
accession to the Baghdad Pact. 

Two leadmg members of the National Socialist party dechned 
invitations to join the new Cabinet because Sayed el-Mufti had re- 
fused certam conditions laid down by them for such participation. 
These included the dissolution of the present Parliament and the 
holding of elections , the removal of all ** foreign influence ” from 
Jordan ; full co-operation with neighbouring Arab States, including 
military co-operation with those having borders with Israel , and 
the repeal of restrictions on the Press, publications, and political 
assembhes. The National Sociahst party were among the most 
vehement opponents of General Sir John Glubb (the former head of 
the Arab Legion), and campaigned strongly against Jordan’s proposed 
accession to the Baghdad Pact. 

In a press statement on May 21, Sayed el-Mufti said that he desired 
“ good relations and full imderstandxng ” with Britain, and intimated 
that Jordan would ask for a revision of the Anglo-Jordaman treaty — 
a point on which he did not elaborate, except to recall that he had 
attempted to amend the treaty when he was previously in power. 
Asked abont Jordan’s relations with the other Arab countries, h© 
said that Jordan would “ pursue a neutral policy ” and adopt ** a 
friendly and independent attitude within the Arab world.” 

It was announced in Amman on May 24 that King Hussein 
had accepted the resignation of Major-General Radi Innah (60) 
as commander of the Arab Legion, and had appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel Ali Abu Nawar (33) as his successor. General Innab 
had succeeded General Sir John Glubb as chief of the Arab 
Legion after Sir John’s dismissal by King Hussein m March. 
Colonel Nawar (who was promoted major-general) received part 
of his military training at the Staff College, Camberley, and 
had been military attach^ in Pans and A.D.C. to King Hussein. 
A leader of the ** young officers ” movement within the Arab 
Legion, he had recently accused Sir John Glubb of having 

deliberately centralized all military and political power in 
Jordan in his own person ” and of having been “ the worst 
enemy to Anglo- Jordanian understanding.” He added that 
Jordan desired to pursue a neutral policy, that the Arab Legion 
still needed British officers to train the Jordanian forces, but 
that these officers should serve m an advisory capacity only. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 
Cabinet, 14803 A ; X4646 A ; Arab Legion, 14737 A.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Opening of Folsom Dam. 

The Folsom Dam, built over seven years at a cost of 
$62,000,000, and the tenth largest in the world, was officially 
opened on May 5 at Folsom (California), together with a 
$35,000,000 hydro-electric plant built by the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation. Situated 20 miles east of Sacramento, at the 
confluence of two tributaries of the American River, it will 
provide domestic water supplies for San Francisco, irrigation 
for the Upper San Joaquin valley, and hydro-electric power, m 
addition to help solving flood-control problems. 

(New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. X0913 A.) 
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Gams 

Losses 

Net gams (-h) 
or losses ( — ) 

58 

195 

—137 

244 

58 

-1-186 

17 

12 

+ 5 

41 

95 

— 54 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Municipal Elections. 

Local elections were held on May 10 in the English and Welsh 
boroughs and the London metropolitan boroughs, on May 1 m 
the Scottish burghs, and between May 1 and May 10 m urban 
and rural districts in England and Wales. 

English and Welsh Boroughs- 

Of the 401 boroughs in England and Wales (excluding the 
London metropohtan boroughs—see below), no elections were 
held in 36 boroughs, where all seats were filled by unopposed 
returns. The elections in the remainmg boroughs were for 
one-third of the councils’ membership. Over England and 
Wales as a whole (excluding London) the Labour Party made 
a net gam of 186 seats, the Liberals gamed five seats, whilst the 
Conservatives and Independents lost 191 seats. Party gams 
and losses were as follows : 


Conservatives . . 

Labour 
Liberals 
Independents 

No Communist candidates were returned in anr of the 401 horoughs. 

Labour gamed control of seven boroughs— Nottmgham, 
Peterborough, Darlmgton (for the first time), EUesmere Port, 
Blyth, Morley, and Kernel Hempstead — but lost control at 
Widnes to the Conservatives and at Kidwelly to the Indepen- 
dents In two Welsh towns— Carmarthen and Llamdloes— 
Labour will control the council through the castmg vote of the 
mayor. 

London Metropolitan Boroughs. 

The only change m the 28 London metropolitan boroughs 
was at Lewisham, where Labour gamed control from the 
Conservatives. The elections in London were for the whole 
council m each case, the results m the 28 boroughs hemg as 
follows : 

Battersea. Labour 46, Conservatives 18. No obaage. Labour 

^®^^ondsey?^*Labour 52, other parties, nil. No change. Labour 

retamed 100 per cent control , t 

Betlmal Green. Labour 35, other parties ml. No change. Labour 

retained 100 per cent control . ™ t -u 

C^berwell. Labour 55. Conservatives 15. Two Labour gams 
from Conservatives. Labour retamed control. 

Selsca. Conservatives 30, Labour 6. Two Labour gams from 
Conservatives- Conservatives retained control. . ^ 

D^Xrd. Labour 33, Conservatives 3. Two Labour gams from 
rnnservatives. Labour retained control. 

Finsbury. Labour 37, Conservatives 2 Three Labour gains from 
Conservatives. Labour retained control. - t. . 

mbam. Labour 36, Conservatives 10 Three Labour gams from 
Conservatives. Labour retained control. t -wo. « 

^Greenwich. Labour 33, Conservatives 7. No change. Labour 

^^^l^to^l^^^Labour 52, other parties ml. No change. Labour 

retained 100 per cent control. « -r ^ i 

Hammersmith. Labour 38, Conservatives 6, Independent 1. No 
chance. Labour retamed control. 

^pstead. Conservatives 42, Labour 7. No change. Conser- 

^^Hirbora.^^onse^i^^^ 46, Labour 3. One Conservative gam from 

Nocha^e 

Nool^a^e. Oonaex- 

^*Lmbeat™Labour 4,5, ConserratiTes 15. Six OonserratiTe gains 
frnTTi Labour. Labour retained control. ^ , 

]SwishiZ: Labour 30, Conservatives 25 Eight Labour gains 
from Conservatives. Labour gamed control from Conservatives. 

iSd^gton. Conservatives 43, Labonr 27. One Conservative gam 
ffCTYi Tjahour Conservatives retained control. . 

Poplar. Labour 42, other parties ml. No change. Labour retained 

^^St^Ma^ebom:. Conservatives 69, Labour 11. No change. Con- 

-“iiss. .a. » i..~» 

Independent 1. Seven Independent Laboni galM from Labour . 
I Communist gains from Labour. Labour retained control 

The Communists had six councillors on the Stepney Boro^h 
Council before 1953, but lost all their former seats in that year. The 
Independent Labour connoillors are members of a group ^ 
Ltatisfled with the reallocation of ^ 

expressed lack of confidence in the local Labour Party. 


Stoke Newington. Labour 29, Conservatives 3. Four Labour gains 
from Conservatives. Labour retained control. 

Wandsworth, Conservatives 32, Labour 28. Seven Labour gains 
from Conservatives. Conservatives xetamed control. 

Westminster. Conservatives 60, other parties nil. No change. 
Conservatives retamed 100 per cent control 

Woolwich. Labour 54, Conservatives 9. Six Labour gains from 
Conservatives. Labour retamed control. 

Scottish Burgh Elections* 

There was no change of control in any of the Scottish town 
councils resulting from the burgh elections. In the four leading 
cities, Labour retained control in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Dundee, whilst the Moderates retained control m Edinburgh. 
Over Scotland as a whole Labour gained 21 seats and lost 27 — 
a net loss of six. 

Labour gamed two seats each at Stirling, Peebles, Campbeltown, 
and Kilmarnock, and one seat each in Edmburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Falkirk, Bo’neas, Penicuik, Kinghom, Leven, Kilwinning, Hawick, 
Airdrie, Alloa, and Ayr. Labour lost three seats each at Bathgate and 
Musselburgh, two seats each at Dundee, Kirkcaldy , Motherwell, and 
Wishaw, and one seat each at Perth, Dunfermhne, Inverness, Wick, 
Arbroath, Fort WiHiam, Irvme, Kutherglen, Paisley, THhcoultry, and 
some other burghs. There were no gains or losses in Glasgow, where 
Labour retained its majority of 25 over the Progressives. The 
Moderates have a majority of 13 m Edmburgh and of 12 In Perth. 
At Kirkcaldy and Paisley the Labour and anti-Labour parties are 
equal, the Provost m each case having a casting vote. 

Urban and Rural District Council Elections. 

The Labour Party claimed a net gain of 127 seats in the 
urban and rural district council elections m England and W^es 
(152 gains and 51 losses in urban districts, 31 gams and five 
losses in rural districts). The Conservative Central Office, 
analysing the results for 426 urban district councils, stated 
that Conservatives and Conservative-supported candidates had 
won 909 seats (a net loss of 71), Labour 914 seats (a net gam of 
88), Independent candidates 552 seats (a net loss of 23), and 
Liberals 36 seats (six gams). Seven U.D.C. results were still 
outstandmg. 

Labour gained control of mne urban district councils— in^udiug 
Bilhngham (Co Durham), Otley (Yorks.), Homchmch (Essex), 
and Gamsborough (Lmcs.) — and lost control at C^shmt ^e^.> 
and Bishton (Lancs.). The Liberals gamed control at Baildon (Yorks.) 

Polling varied m different parts of the country, being low in 
jjiany areas— particularly m Scotland— but consMerable m 
others.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guar^ - 
Dailv Herald - The Scotsman, Edinburgh - Gl^gow Herald) 
(Prev. rep. 14215 C ; 14208 A 5 13^09 B 5 13076 A.) 

B. COLOMBO PLAN. — The « Canada-India Atomic 
Reactor.” - Canadian Aid for Construction m India. 

An agreement for the joint estabKshment of an atomc 
reactor L India under the Colombo Plan was signed on April 2B 
bT Mr.^XS the Indian Prime Minister, and Mr. Escott 
Reid, the Canadian High Commissioner in New Delhi. 

The ‘‘ Canada-India Atomic Reactor » wiU be erected at Laffiaa 

Government's atomic energy establishment at Trombay, near 
The costs of the project, which is a jomt Mdo-Cma^an 
will be shared between the two countries, hut when it is completed 
fifil title and complete control will pass to the Gove^ent of India. 

totaHost of the reactor wiR be about 70 000,000 
Htele over $14,000,000. The Canadian contribution ^ he about 
*7 500 000 and the Indian contribution the e< 3 ^valent of over 
$6*500*000, Canada paying m general for the external costs and 
In^a for the internal costs. 

Canada will provide the reactor itself, the steel for the surrounamg 
shefi (which wiH he about 135 feet high and 120 feet m ffiameter), ^d 
the nSSs^y designs, whilst Indian contractors and labour ^do the 
“ IITrf tie^^Wiction work at the site Atonuo o( 

Canada Ltd. (a Canadian Crown Comply) be respoiraWe for 
ffunervising the erection and constructional work. In additera, 
^pervisi^ u ^ flTrfl.iifl.hlft In Canada to Indian scientists 


and techmcians -.■n-.xr 

The reactor will he of the high-powered type (sto^ar te the NRX 
reactor at the Canadian atomic energy establishment at 
and will be used lor atomic research and experimental 
sneciflcally for fundamental research in physical, ^^hemioal, 
and metallurgical problems relating to atomic eneigy. It will also 
^odSio teotopes lor nse in meacina, agriooltura and 

Industry. _ . , t 

Tlie Canadian offer to provide the reactor, and the indiM 
Government’s acceptance, had been armounced durmg the 
^et^of tke ColOTibo Plan Council at Colombo on Sept. 16, 
loTs. The fecdities of the reactor wiU be made available by 
the Indian Government to approved soientasts from 
emmtn^ indS member-comtries of the Colombo Plan. 
m^l^eS“ltemal Affairs, Ottawa - Montr^l Ster - 
Madras - The Statesman, C^^ 

Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. t&p. 14651 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Further Cuts in Armed Forces. 
- Demobilization of x, 200,000 Men by 1957. - American 
and British Reactions. 

Tlie Soviet Government announced on May 14 that it had 
taken the following decisions m connexion with the reduction 
of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R., all of which would be 
implemented by May 1, 1957 : 

(1) The demobilization of a further 1,200,000 men, additional 
to the earher reduction of 640,000 earned out durmg 1955. 

(2) In conformity with this reduction, the disbandmg of 63 
divisions and mdependent brigades, three air divisions, and 
other units, mcluding 30,000 Soviet troops at present stationed 
in Eastern Germany. 

(3) The puttmg mto reserve of 375 warships of the Soviet 
Navy, which would be taken out of the active fleet. 

(4) Corresponding reductions in the Soviet mili tary budget 
resultmg from the above-mentioned measures. 

It was stated that the forces to be demobilized would be 
available for peaceful and socially useful work ” m industry 
and agriculture, and that the funds made available by reduc- 
tions ui the military budget would be utilized for purposes of 
“ peaceful construction . , . and raismg the well-bemg of the 
Soviet State.” 

In an accompanying statement, the Soviet Government said that 
the creation of ** a wide zone of peace embracing the maionty of 
the earth^s population liad contributed to the lessening of mter- 
national tension and to tbe growth of peaceful co-existence among 
nations. Deolarmg that ** the mam obstacle to the further relaxation 
of mtemational tension is the contmued arms race,'* it recapitulated 
the various disarmament proposals presented hy the U.S S R. during 
the last two years (see 14851 A) ; accused the Western Powers of 
rejecting the Soviet proposals for banning atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons and limiting conventional armaments , and called for 
further efforts to achieve all-roimd disarmament. 

The statement contmued . “ By undertaking this new and very 
considerable reduction m the strength of the Soviet armed forces, 
the Soviet Government is striving to contribute to the practical 
implementation of the disarmament programme which is under con- 
sideration m the United Nations . . . Other Governments, mcluding 
those of the United States, Great Britain, and France, insofar as 
they are sincerely willing to contribute to the strengthening of peace, 
cannot but follow this example. The Soviet Government will be 
ready to discuss a further reduction m its armed forces if the Western 
Powers make corresponding reductions in their armed forces and 
armaments ...” 

Whilst the Soviet announcement was welcomed m the 
Western countnes, it was commented in London and Washing- 
ton that no mdication had been given as to the size of the 
Soviet armed forces after the aimoimced reductions had been 
carried out. It was pomted out m this connexion that whereas 
the present strength of the Soviet armed forces was estimated 
at about 4,000,000, the U.S. forces had been reduced from 

3.200.000 to 2,900,000 durmg the past 12 months (see 14387 A), 
whilst the British forces were bemg reduced from 800,000 to 

700.000 (see page 14774, first column). 

Reactions in America. 

Air. Dulles, at his press conference on May 15, said that the U.S A. 
welcomed the Soviet announcement if this proves to be evidence of 
an mtent to forego the use of force in international relations.” He 
suggested, however, that the Soviet move might be prompted not 
by ” love of peace ” but by ” sohd and compelling economic reasons,** 
as the Soviet rulers might woU have over-extended their resources 
by efforts to develop new weapons on a large scale and to expand 
the country's industrial base, whilst at the same time embarking on 
a programme of assistance to under-developed countries. At some 
point, therefore, the Soviet Government had had to ” cut back,** 
and the point “ where it could cut with the greatest advantage to 
itself ” was to take men out of uniform and put them into factories 
and farms. The demobilization measures might, he believed, actually 
reinforce the Soviet Union's military capacity, in which connexion 
Mr. Dulles said that he would rather see the 1,200,000 men dis- 
charged from the armed forces ** standing guard duty than making 
atomic bombs.** 

Alter recalling that the U.S.A had cut Its own armed forces from 

12.300.000 at the end of World War II to fewer than 3,000,000 today, 
the Secretary of State noted that there would be no way of verifying 
the announced reduction of the Soviet forces. Moreover, the men 
demobilized could always be ” speedily recalled and equipped ** 
under the Soviet system, whilst the large armed forces maintained by 
Communist China would still remain intact. Mr Dulles pomted out 
that in the recent London disarmament talks the U.S A. had proposed 
that the armed forces of America and Russia should be reduced to 

2.600.000 each, as part of an overall disarmament progi*amme that 
would include restrictions on nuclear weapons. He stressed that 
manpower could no longer be regarded as a reliable yardstick for 
disarmament, and that armaments themselves, rather than the 
number of men under arms, should be tbe subject of control 

Mr. Harold Stassen (President Eisenhower's special assistant on 
disarmament questions) stated in a press interview on May 18, 
however, that the Soviet decision was ” an initiative we wanted them 


to take.” Whilst refusing to discuss the views put forward by Mr. 
Dulles, he said that the Secretary of State's remarks “ must be taken 
m their total context.” Mr. Stassen listed the following factors as 
among those which might have influenced the Soviet Government to 
reduce its armed forces : an increased demand for manpower as a 
result of planned efforts to expand industry and agriculture m 
Siberia; the low Soviet birth-rate m the late 'thirties and early 
'forties, which made for the smaller-than-normal intake of manpower 
at the present time ; the new look ” in the Soviet mi litary establish- 
ment as a result of advances in nuclear weapons, jet aviation, and 
gmded missiles, which put a premium on technical skills and lessened 
the importance of sheer numbers of men under arms , the psycho- 
logical impact of the Soviet demobilization measures in Western and 
neutral countries ; rismg demands among the Soviet people for more 
consumer goods ; a conviction among the Soviet rulers that the U.S.A. 
had no mtention of starting a war, coupled with their recognition that 
thermo -nuclear warfare would result m devastation for both sides ; 
and the fact that the U.S S.R. had been reminded throughout the 
U.N. disarmament discussions that it maintamed far larger forces 
than any other Power m the world 

[The iVeiy JTor/e Times commented that Mr. Stassen ” evidently 
wanted to balance the largely negative comments made by Secretary 
of State Dulles with some discussion of the positive side of the step *'] 

President Eisenhower said at his press conference on May 23 that 
the Soviet announcement would be welcomed as a sign of progress 
when proof was forthcoming that the Russians had reduced their 
armed manpower by 1,200,000 men. No-one, however, knew for 
certain what the Russians were domg, though it appeared that they 
were adjusting their armed forces to the new weapons situation as the 
U.S. A. had done three or four years ago. Moreover, there was no 
knowledge of what they were domg with the 1,200,000 men whom 
they said were to be demobilized, nor with the 115 divisions they still 
had left. To reduce the Soviet Air Force by 200 or 300 planes out of 
the 20,000 they possessed, or to reduce the Soviet Navy by a few 
vessels which were unknown to the rest of the world, did not neces- 
sarily mean much, the President added ; if, however, the Russians 
had removed 375 new and modem submarmes from their forces “ it 
might mean something.” Meanwhile, the U.S.A. would watch 
“ hopefully and carefully ” what the Russians had done, with no 
reaction in its own pohey except to consider its own needs and those 
of America's allies. If the Soviet reduction was in truth as advertised, 
it was ” a step m the right direction ** and would be ” warmly 
accepted.” 

Reactions in Britain. 

Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of Defence, was asked by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab ) on May 17 whether H.M, Government 
proposed “ to make any further overall reductions m the armed 
forces of the United Kingdom, including Colonial forces.” Sir Walter 
rephed . 

” As has already been announced, H.M. Government are engaged 
in reducing the strength of the U.K. armed forces to 700,000. Their 
present strength is some 772,000, which is in itself a reduction of 

50.000 from the figure at April 1 last year. The Government welcome 
the announced intention of the Soviet Government to reduce the 
strength of the Russian armed forces They will themselves continue 
to ensure that the strength of the forces is no greater than is essential 
to meet tbe commitments which they are required to carry out. The 
primary purpose of Colomal forces is the maintenance of internal 
security, and I do not think that reductions in the strength of the 
Soviet forces are a factor which needs to be taken into account in 
this context.'* 

Asked by Mr. Gnmond (Liberal) about the relative strength 
between the land forces of the Soviet bloc and those of NATO, the 
Munster said : ” According to our latest estimates, the Soviet bloc 
land forces at present comprise nearly 300 divisions of all types in 
varying stages of readiness The NATO land forces comprise some 
100 divisions, also in varying stages of readiness. According to the 
Russian statement, when the reductions recently announced have 
been completed, the number of divisions will fall by 63 The strength 
of the forces m Eastern Germany will, however, be only very slightly 
reduced.” 

The Soviet Government and tlie central committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party issued an appeal on May 18 for 

500.000 volunteers for industrial and agricultural work in 
Central Asia and Siberia. The appeal was particularly directed 
to ex-servicemen. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14599 B ; 14384 C.) 

Note. The British Secretary of State for Air (Mr. Birch) had stated in 
a parliamentary reply on April 18 that, according to the latest British 
estimates, the Soviet Army (including para-military forces) had a 
strength of 3,200,000, the Soviet Air Force of 800,000, and the Soviet 
Navy of about 600,000 men. The figures for the ” satellite ” coun- 
tries, including Eastern Germany, were estimated at 1,500,000 for 
armies, 100,000 for air forces, and 20,000 for navies The period of 
military service in the U.S.S R. varied between 36 and 48 months, 
whilst in the ” satellite ” countries it varied between 24 and 42 
months in the different countries except in Eastern Germany, where 
there was as yet no conscription. 

The Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (Admiral Jerauld 
Wright) said at a press conference in Britain on May 11 that tbe 
Soviet Union possessed about 400 submarines, and was building 
others at the rate of 80 to 85 a year. (Times - Daily Telegraph). 
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A. ITALY. — Electoral Reform Legislation for Parlia- 
mentary, Provincial, and Local Elections. 

A Government-sponsored Electoral Reform Bill for the next 
parliamentary elections were approved by the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies on March 21 and by the Senate on May 8. The Bill 
restored the system of “straight” proportional representation, 
without the possibihty of puttmg forward joint lists, which had 
been abohshed m the electoral legislation of 1953 prior to the 
general elections of that year. 

Under the 1953 legislation a party or coahtion of parties presenting 
johit hsts was entitled to receive two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber if it polled more than one -half of the total vote, whilst the 
distribution of seats according to proportional representation applied 
only if such a majority had not been obtained by any party or elec- 
toral alliance. In the 1953 ©lections the Christian Uemoorats and 
their alhes — the Democratic Sociahsts, Liberals, and Repubhcans — 
failed by a small margm to obtain such a majority, and the seats were 
therefore allocated in accordance with the proportionate vote for 
each of the parties. This system, however, was strongly criticized 
both by the Left-wing parties (the Communists and Nenni Socialists) 
and the Right-wing groups (the Monarchists and the neo-fascist 
M.S I ) Subseguently, the smaller parties of the Government 
coalition also demanded its abolition on the grounds {a) that their 
electoral alliance with the Christian Democrats had cost them many 
votes which had gone to the parties of the Left, and (b) that it would 
be essential for them to regain their complete independence to avoid 
any further movements towards the extreme Left-wing. 

Although there was general agreement on a return to a 
“ straight ” system of proportional representation, the final 
vote m the Chamber was preceded by lengthy debates on 
details of the new legislation; on several occasions Signor 
Segm (the Prime Mmister) made the votmg on the Govern- 
ment’s proposals a question of confidence. In its final version, 
which was approved by 421 votes to 46, the Bill also provided 
for the application of a quotient as the basis for allocation of 
seats, which was more favourable to the smaller parties than 
had previously been the case. Except for the Monarchists and 
neo-Fascists, all parties supported the Bill. 

Under a second Bill, which was also passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies on March 21 after approval by the Senate, the 
possibihty of pooling votes by jomt party lists was similarly 
abolished for all municipal and provincial elections. 

This Bill provided (a) that m all communes of less than 10,000 
inhabitants four-fifths of the local council seats would go to the list 
which had obtained a simple majority, and one-fifth to the mmonty 
lists ; (5) that in communes of between 10,000 and 25,000 mbabitants 
tbree-fifths of all seats would be allocated to the majority hst, and 
two-fifths to the mmonty hsts ; and (c) that in all municipahties of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants the system of straight proportional 
representation would be apphed. It was also laid down that local 
elections would in future be held throughout Italy at one and the 
same time, instead of the previous system under which part of the 
elections had been held in one year and part in another. 

Following the promulgation of this Bfil, it was announced 
that the next elections for municipal and provincial councils 
would take place on May 27, but that no elections would be held 
in Tneste City and in the former “ Zone A.” 

(Corriere della Sera, Milan - Giornale dTtalia, Rome) (Prev. rep. 
Electoral Legislation, 13017 A ; Local Elections, 14142 C.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Reduction of Working Week. 

A Government decree was issued in Moscow on March 8 
reducing the normal working week m factories and ojQEices from 
48 hours to 46 hours, and providmg that working-hours on 
Saturdays and on the eve of national holidays would m future 
be limited to six mstead of eight. Directives issued by the 
Government at the same time laid down that workers paid at 
hourly rates should receive the same pay as they received 
previously for the 48-hour week; that facilities would be 
introduced for piece-rate workers to enable them to mcrease 
their productivity ; and that workers in mdustries requinng 
uninterrupted work would get an extra day of rest for every 
four Saturdays or pre-holiday days worked by them. Heads of 
Ministries and works managers were made responsible for the 
“ unconditional fulfilment of the set assignments for the volume 
of production.” (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures. 

Imports mto the United Kingdom m March totalled 
£380,200,000, exports £271,300,000, and re-exports £13,300,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £45,600,000. 
During the first quarter of 1956 imports amounted to 
£985,600,000 and exports (mcluding re-exports) to £816,300,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus totallmg £169,300,000. The 
value of U.K. exports in the first q^uarter of 1956 was 4^ per 
cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1955, and the 
value of imports 2 per cent lower. — (Board of Trade Journal) 

(Prev. rep. 14777 E.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Post Office. - Increases in 
Postal and Telephone Charges. 

Dr. Charles HiU, the Postmaster-General, announced in the 
House of Commons on April 11 increases m the charges for 
local and “ cheap rate ” trunk telephone calls ; in fees for money 
orders and for postal registration ; m postal rates on newspapers, 
prmted matter, and samples ; and m “ cash on dehvery ” fees. 
Ordinary postal and telephone trunk rates, telephone rentals, 
and poun^ge on postal orders were not affected. On May 1 
Dr. TTifi announced increases (from June 1) in rates on inland 
parcels and parcels to the Irish Republic, to take account of 
the recent mcreases in railway rates (see 14807 A), The 
new rates are shown below, with existing rates given m 
parentheses : 

Telephone Charges. 

Suhscrihcis* Calls (from July 1) Local Cedis : Up to 5 miles, 2 Id. 
(2d ) ; 5-7 i miles, od. (Id ) ; 7^-12^ miles, 7 id. (6d.) , 12^-15 miles, 
lOd (8d.). “ Cheap Rate Trunk Calls (between 6 p.m. and 10.30 
p.m ) ' up to 25 miles, lOd. (8d.) , 25-35 miles. Is. (9d.) ; 35-50 miles. 
Is. 3d. (Is. 2d.) , 50-75 miles. Is. 6d. (Is. 6d.) , 75-125 miles, 2s. 
(Is 6d.) ; over 125 miles, 2s. 6d. (Is 6d ). 

The charge for alarm calls to subscribers would be reduced from 
6d. to 6d. Busmess ” small users subscribers, who are at present 
charged 50 per cent above the normal tarrffi for their first 300 ea^ 
annually, would be surcharged on the first 240 calls only. Residential 
subscribers would continue to be allowed lOO free local calls annually- 


r.aiTs from Call Boxes (also from July 1, except the charge for 
local calls up to 5 miles, which would apply from Jan. 1, 1957): 
Local Calls • Up to 5 miles, 4d. (3d.) ; 5-7i miles, 6d (4d.) ; Ti-121 
miles, 9d <6d ) , 121-15 miles, Is (8d.). “ Cheap Rede** Trunk Calls : 
same rates as subscribers’ calls plus 3d. 

Postal Tariff. 

Inland Printed Papers and Samples : 2d for each 4 oz., then Id. 
for each further 2 oz. (lid. for 2 oz., then Id. for each further 2 oz.). 


Inland Newspapers (per copy), 2d for 6 oz., then Id. for each 
additional 6 oz. (l^d for 4 oz., then Id. for each further 6 oz.). 

Inland Registration : Is. minimum, covering compensation up to 
£10, with an additional Id. for each further £20 compensation (6d. 
covering mfl.TnTnnm £5 compensation, with Id. for each additional 
£ 20 ). 

Inland Money Orders • Up to £10, Is. (8d ), with 2d. extra for each 
additional £10 up to £50. ^ ^ -u,. 

The above charges would apply to services to the Irish Republic. 


Inland Cash-on-Delivery Fees. Fee for trade charge up to £1, 
Is. 2d. (lOd.); £l-£2. Is. 4d. (Is. 2d.), £2-£5, Is. 6d.(Xs. 2d.); each 
subsequent £5 up to £40, 2d. (2d.). 


Parcel Rates. 

Inland. Up to 2 lb , Is. 4d. (Is. 3d.) , 2 lb.-3 lb , Is 6d. (Is, 5d ) ; 
3lb.-41b„ Is. 9d. (Is. 8d.); 4 lb.-5 lb., 2s. (Is. lid.); 5lb.-eib., 
28 3d. (2s. id.) , 6 lb.-7 lb., 2s. 6d. (2 b. 8d.) ; 7 lb -8 lb., 28. 9d. 
(2s. 6d.> ; 8 lb -11 lb , 3s. (2s. 8d.) ; 11 lb.-15 lb., 3s. (2s. 9d ). 

To the Irisli Republic- Up to 2 lb., Is 4d. (Is. 3d.) ; 2 lb. -5 lb.. 
Is, lOd. (Is. 9d ) , 5 lb.-8 lb., 2s. 7a. (2a. 4d ) ; S lb. -11 lb., 3s. 
C2s. 8d ) ; 11 lb.-16 lb. 3s 3d. (2s lid.). 

Dr. TTill explained on April 11 that the increase in the 
salaries and wages of Civil Servants announced on March 31 
fsee 14847 B), together with other increases in wages and costs 
since last autumn, had added about £20,000,000 a year to the 
expenses of running the Post Office. Although he was attempt- 
ing to absorb as much of the increase as possible by greater 
efficiency and economy, it was estimated that it would be 
necessary to raise an additional £15,000,000 m the current year 
rr, thft bill. — (Times - Dailv Telesraph) (14500 A.) 


E. UNITED STATES. — High-Altitude Research 
Studies by New Stratospheric Plane. 

The starting of a new research programme involving repeated 
md sustained aeroplane flights ten miles above the earth was 
announced on May 6 by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. It was stated that the research would be earned 
out by a new Lockheed jet plane, the U-2, which would make 
Lt possible for the first time to gather information ^ m an 
economical and expeditious manner ” on such subjects as 
meteorological conditions at high altitudes, cosmic rays, and 
elements in the upper atmosphere. The plane, powered by a 
Pratt and Whitney jet engme, carries a hea^ load of mstru- 
ments and was described by the Neiv York Times as ^ 

fighter or bomber but a type so new that the ^ Force had to 
invent a designation for it^U for utihty.” It is designed to 
gather mformation that no altitude pressure-chamber labora- 
tory can produce satisfactorily. (New York Times) 

F. NETHERLANDS. — Equal Property Rights for 

Women. - Parliamentary Legislation. . . 

The Lower Chamber of the States-General adopted on 
April 11, by 56 votes to 16, a proposal by the Munster of Justice 
d^ofessor van Oven) giving husbands and wives equal nghte 
with regard to all joint property, '^e measure 
the Upper House a few days later. — (Netherlands News Agency) 
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A. SOVIET UNION -EASTERN EUROPE.— Restric- 
tion of Powers of Security Police in U.S.S.R. and Poland. - 
Soviet Workers given Freedom to change Employment. - 
Release of Political Prisoners in Poland and Eastern 
Germany. - M. Cyrankiewicz on New Role of Polish 
Parliament. - Polish Cabinet Changes. 

The Soviet Government issued two decrees at the beginning 
of May aboHshmg the emergency powers exercised by the 
security pohce smce 1934, and permittmg workers to change 
their employment without previously obtaimng permission. 
Details of these and other developments arising from the 
repudiation of Stalinist policies are given below. 

A decree piihlished on May 3 abolished the emergency powers for 
the mvestigation of acts of terrorism and sabotage which had been 
granted to the seonxity police in 1934 and 1937* It laid down that in 
future these ojaEenoes would be dealt with according to the juridical 
standards established hy law,*’ and established a special commission 
to supervise the activities of the security pohce. One of the decrees 
revoked (that of Dee, 1, 1934, which was issued immediately after 
the assassmation of the Leningrad Communist leader, Sergei Ehrov) 
had provided that investigations of cases of terrorism must he com- 
pleted within 10 days ; that the accused should be informed of the 
charges against him only 24 hours before his tnal , that counsel 
should not be heard ; that the court should give its verdict m the 
prisoner’s absence , and that the death sentence should be carried 
out immediately, no appeal bemg allowed. Another revoked decree, 
(of Sept. 14, 1937) had established special commissions with judiciary 
powers composed of officials of the security police. 

The legal journal S<yiy^et State and Law strongly attacked on April 
22 the theories of the late M. Vyshinsky (the former Foreign Minister, 
who acted as Pubhc Prosecutor at the series of pohtical trials during 
1936-38), which, the article stated, demed “ the need for a court to 
establish the absolute truth in each case ” In particular it denounced 
the practice of convicting prisoners on the basis of their own confes- 
sions, and demanded “the strictest observance of legahty by in- 
vestigating courts and prosecuting organs.” 

M. Volin, president of the Soviet Supreme Comrt, told a delegation 
from the French Sociahst Party which was visiting Moscow on May 4 
that “ since 1953 no extra-judiciary body empowered to arrest or 
imprison anyone has existed In the Soviet Union,” and that such 
bodies, to which the Government and the Communist Party were 
strongly opposed, would never be re-established Under a decree 
issued on Sept, 1, 1953, he explained, the special M.V.D. courts had 
been suppressed j the ordinary courts were required to consider all 
petitions for the revision of sentences passed by such courts, whether 
submitted by the prisoner himself, his relatives, or his friends , and 
the Pubhc Prosecutor was empowered to demand the dossiers of 
such cases from the Ministry of the Interior. The new penal code, he 
added, would permit prisoners to be assisted by counsel during their 
Interrogation, and would abolish the ofCence of “ economic espionage.” 

A law introduced m 1940, under which change of employment 
without permission became punishable by four months* imprison- 
ment, and persistent absenteeism or lateness by six months* corrective 
labour and the loss of 25 per cent of earnings, was abolished on May 
IX, together with wartime regulations under which workers could be 
compulsorily transferred from one place of employment to another. 
The new decree ordered the release of all persons convicted under 
these laws, and restricted the penalties for persistent absenteeism to 
dismissal or deprivation of long-service bonuses for up to three 
months. 

In its issue of May 18, the newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(organ of the Communist youth organization in the U.S S.R.) 
quoted for the first time the criticisms of Stalin which had been 
made by Lenin shortly before the latter’s death m 1924. The 
paper wrote : “ In the last year of his life Lenin pointed out 
such negative features in Stalin’s character as rudeness, lack 
of consideration for his colleagues, capriciousness, and a 
tendency towards abuse of power which could lead to violation 
of the prmciples of collective leadership. Unfortunately, this 
IS exactly what happened.” Komsomolskaya Pravda explained 
that it had published this article in response to numerous 
requests from schoolchildren and young people for guidance on 
the question of the “ cult of personality.” 

The reply given by Kormomolskaya Pravda to these inquiries 
constituted an oblique reference to the “ secret testament ” of Lenin, 
issued shortly before Ms death in 1924. This document has never 
been published In the Soviet Union, although several different 
versions have appeared from time to time in the Western countries, 
notably that issued by Trotsky in 1928. As quoted by Trotsky, the 
relevant passages of Lenin’s testament were : “ Stalin is too rude, 
and this fault becomes insupportable in the office of general secretary 
(of the Communist Party], I therefore propose to the comrades to 
find a way to remove Stalin from that position and to appoint another 
man . . , more patient, more loyal, more polite, more attentive to 
the views of comrades, less capricious, etc. ...” 

During April and May a controversy developed in the Soviet 
military press over Stalin’s alleged failure to prepare for the 
German invasion. The April issue of Military Herald (a monthly 
published by the Soviet Army’s Administration for Military 
Training) stated that the Army had been compelled to retreat 
in 1941, suffering heavy losses, because industry had not been 


mobilized in tune and the Army was insufficiently equipped 
with artillery, tanks, and aircraft. These views were strongly 
criticized on May 9 in Red Star (the daily paper pubhshed by 
the Army’s Pohtical Administration), which mamtained that 
the Government and the Communist Party had made full 
preparations for a German attack. 

Two possible explanations of this controversy were put forward in 
the Western Press. On the one hand, it was suggested that fears had 
been aroused that such criticisms of Stahn would reflect on the present 
Communist Party leadership , on the other, it was behoved that a 
long-standing rivalry existed between the professional officer class 
and the Pohtical Administration, which was formerly headed hy 
Marshal Bulgamn. The latter theory was supported by the fact that 
both Marshal Zhukov and Marshal Timoshenko had made statements 
during April calling for a strengthening of diseiplme m the armed 
forces, and enticizmg the failure of the Pohtical Administration to 
support the authority of commanding officers. 

Recent developments m other Commumst countries arising 
from the changes in Commumst pohcy are described below. 


Developments m Poland. - Cabinet Changes. - Restric- 
tion of Powers of Security Police. - Release of Political 
Prisoners. 

The Seym, which met from April 23-28, approved a number 
of important Cabmet changes on April 27, the new appoint- 
ments being as follows : 


M. Adam Rapacki 
M. Kazimierz Mijal 
M. Pranciszek Waniolka 
M. Stanislas Zawadzki 
M. Karol Kuryluk 
M.Antoni Kuligowski . . 

M. Mieczyslaw Moczar 
M. Stefan ZoUaewski . . 
Mme. Zofia Wasilkowska 
M. Marian Rybicki 
M. Edmund Pszczolkowski 


Foreign Affairs. 

Public Services. 

Coalmmmg Industry. 
Labour and Social Welfare. 
Art and Culture. 
Agriculture. 

State Farms. 

Higher Education. 

Justice. 

Prosecutor-General. 
Chairman of the Committee 


of Public Security. 

It was also announced that M. Jan Domanski, for many 
years a leader of the peasant movement, had been appointed 
to the Council of State. 


M. Rapacki (previously Minister of Higher Education, and a former 
member of the central committee of the Polish Socialist Party) 
succeeded Dr. Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, who was appointed Secretary 
of the Council of State. Of the other Ministers concerned in the 
reshuffle, M Zolkiewski is a member of the Presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences , Mme. Wasilkowska was previously secretary of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions ; and M. Rybicki was previously 
Secretary of the Council of State. 

M. Jakob Berman (a Deputy Premier and a member of the 
Politburo of the Umted Workers’ Party), who was formerly 
believed to occupy a position in the party leadership second 
only to that of the late M. Bierut, resigned his posts on May 6 
after the Politburo had exammed “ mistakes and distortions in 
party and state work during recent years ” and had criticized 
his activities. He was succeeded as a Deputy Premier by 
M. Eugeniusz Stawmski, who retamed his existing post as 
Minister for Light Industry. 

M. Henryk Cieslak, Deputy Minister of Justice, was dismissed 
on April 28, whilst M. Roman Romkowski (formerly Deputy 
Minister of Security) and Colonel Fejgm (a former high official 
of the Ministry of Security) were arrested on April 24 on 
charges of “ violation of Sociahst legality.” 

Durmg its session the Seym approved the Government’s 
amnesty Bill and a number of other measures, after a debate 
m which the Prime Mimster, M. Cyrankiewicz, stressed the need 
for a “ new democratization of our political and economic life.” 

Jn opening the parliamentary session, M. Cyrankiewicz said 
that the preliminary discussions in the Seym committees had shown 
that “ the new debating spirit, the spirit of discussion, criticism, and 
creative searching, has entered the Pohsh parliamentary system as it 
has entered the entire Polish community,” and declared that “ we 
are undoubtedly at the threshold of a new historical process of 
democratization of our political and economic life.” He admitted 
“ serious shortcomings ” in the coimtry’s political organization in 
the past ; said that the Seym had hitherto not boon able adequately 
to fulfil its constitutional role ; and declared that the idea that “ the 
establishment of a new class alignment meant that a parliamentary 
people’s democracy in its flnal form could arise overnight ” had 
been proved erroneous M. Cyrankiewicz continued . “ Wo want the 
Seym to become in reality what it should he constitutionally — ^that is, 
the supreme legislative body, controlling the activity of all inferior 
State organs. But in order that the Seym may function in a proper 
manner, it is necessary that the other State organs assume a proper 
attitude towards it. What matters above all is the attitude of the 
Government ... It was undoubtedly not the fanlt of the Seym if too 
great a port of legislative activities took the form of issuing decrees. 
The Seym was called into sessions which were too short and too infre- 
quent, and in these conditions had to confineltself to approving decrees 
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without the possibility of thoroughly discussing them . . . We will 
have to break with the practice by which the overwhelming majority 
of legal acts come into life in the shape of decrees, without previous 
discussion by Seym committees . . . 

The exercise of parliamentary control over the organs of executive 
power and the activities of the Government is, of course, a no 
leas essential factor in consolidating the rule of law. But in order to 
enable the Seym to fulfil this important function, the deputies must 
have access to sources of information. In this respect the sitnation 
was bad in the past On the whole we were not co-operative , we did 
not assist in making necessary materials available to the Seym, or 
did not do it sufficiently. There were even cases of hampering access 
to information. The Government intends to put an end to these 
incorrect practices . - . The same applies to interventions by deputies. 
They were often treated as an irritating nuisance . . The Government 
wiU see to it that deputies’ mterventions are treated m an adequate 
manner by the State organs ...” 

M. Cyrankiewicz went on to promise that all persons guilty of 
** applying illegal investigation methods and concocting trials ” 
would be punished ; that a special commission would he set up to 
care for the welfare of those released under the amnesty ; and that 
the process of rehabihtation of those wrongly condemned in the past 
would be continued. More information on the work of Government 
departments would be made available to the Press, in order that 
public criticism of abuses might be made more effective. Steps would 
be taken to introduce greater administrative decentralization, 
the powers of district councils would be increased In the final section 
of his speech, which dealt with mtematlonal affairs, M. Cyrankiewicz 
expressed the hope that relations with the Westem Powers would 
improve. BeoaUing the long-standing friendship between Poland 
and these countries, he referred In particular to the part played by 
Polish airmen m the Battle of Britain 

In. the ensuing debate a Boman Oathohc deputy, M. HorodynsH, 
appealed for greater mutual tolerance between Marxists and Cathohcs, 
whilst another Catholic, M. Lubienski, proposed that young Catholics 
should be allowed to set up their own oi^amzation, or that the Polish 
Youth Union should be transformed mto an orgamzation embracing 
young people of various outlooks He also described the Govemment 
departments for rehgious denommations as “ redundant,” 
suggested that the decree on appointments to Church posts should be 


re-examined. 

The Seym unanimously approved on April 28 the Govern- 
ment’s amnesty Bih (see 14817 A), as well as a Bill cuitaihng 
the powers of the security police. Under the latter the pohce 
were forbidden to detain people -without trial for more than a 
few weeks, and the prosecutor appointed by the oo^ was 
required to supervise the methods of inquiry used. Other Bins 
adopted included one reducing the penalties imposed on 
peasants who failed to deliver their compulsory quotas to 

The release of prisoners under the amnesty law began on 
April 30, over 23,500 people being released during the first 
week of the amnesty. They were provided with free rail 
travel to their homes, and promised assistance m fintog 
employment. It was officially estimated that about 80,000 
people m all would benefit from the amnesty, including over 
9,000 political pnsoners, and that 30,000 of these would be 
released, 4,500 of whom were held on political charges. 

The Supreme Military Court annulled on Apnl 24 the 
sentences passed in 1951 on General Tatar (former^ Chmf m 
Operations of the Pohsh Home Army) and eight other officer 
(see 11687 A), on the ground that the evidence on the basis of 
Wch they had been convicted of espionage had been obtamed 
by “ impermissible methods of mvestigation.” 

Developments in Eastern Germany. 

The East German Government announced on April 26-27 
that President Pieck had pardoned 88 political prisoners, au 
but one of whom were former Social Democrats ; that an 
amnesty had been granted to 689 war cn^als condemned by 
the Soviet military or East German civil authorities and held 
in East German prisons ; and that 52 other war 
being detamed pending a further review. Among the politi^ 
prisliers released were Herr Max Eechner (a Communist), 
formerly Minister of Justice, who had been arrest ^ce 

1953, and whose election and con;^ction had never been 
officially annoimced ; Herr Paul Bender, fomerly State 
Secretary m the Ministry of Supply, who was sente^ed six 
years* imprisonment for sabotage in 1954 ; and Hwr Paffi 
Izfflat. a former member of the exe^tive of the Soci^ Umty 
Party, who was imprisoned in 1951 on a charge of ftaud. 

Dr. Melsheimer. the Chief Public Prosecutor, announced on 
May 18 that changes in the penal code would be introduced, 
tmder which penalties for minor poUtical offends would be 
reduced, and major penalties restricted to ^ses of hi^ Reason, 
esnionage, sabotage, and “ warmongering. He stated 
n^ methods of punishment, conditional sentence and public 
would beWoduced ; that prisoners would be assumed 
X^t until proved guUty; and that ^^uatmg cmium- 
stances would be taken into consideration by the courts. 


Herr Grotewohl, the East German Premier, declared on 
April 27 that there was no question of dismissing any members 
of the Government as had been done in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Bulgaria. He claimed that the mistakes bemg corrected 
in those countries had largely been dealt with m Eastern 
Germany since 1953 ; in. particular, he defended Herr Ulbricht 
(the Deputy-Premier, and first secretary of the Sociahst Umty 
Party) against allegations that he had become the object of a 
“ cult of the individual.” 

It was disclosed in East Berlin on May 3 that a pardon 
would be extended to all members of the Social Democratic 
Party in Eastern Germany who were serving prison sentences 
for violatmg the law *’ or for “ espionage ” activities. A letter 
to this effect was sent by Herr Grotewohl and Herr Ulbricht 
to the executive committee of the Social Democratic Party. 

Developments in Czechoslovakia. 

M. Artur London, the former Deputy Foreign Mimster who 
was condemned to life imprisonment at the Slansky trial in 
1952 (see 12685 A), gave details on May 10 of the methods by 
which he had been induced to plead gmlty at the time of his 
trial. 

M. London, who stated that he had been completely rehabilitated 
by the Supreme Court, attributed his arrest in 1951 to the “ disciples 
of Beria m Czechoslovakia,” and explained that for several months he 
had refused to confess. As a result, however, of the ** methods of 
violence ” used against him and of his mental anguish at being 
accused by his comrades, he had finally decided that it was better to 
plead ** gmlty ” than to accuse the Commumst Party of having made 
a mistake. Asked whether the ” methods of violence ” to which he 
had heen subjected meant torture, be replied : ” It is the same 
thing ” M London added that he had resumed his membership of the 
Communist Party and hoped to re-enter pohtical life. His wife stated 
that she had regained her behef in his innocence shortly after the 
trial, and that this had been strengthened by the overthrow of Beria 
and the rehabihtation of those accused m the ” doctors’ plot ” in the 
Soviet Umon 

[Mme. Londonova had sent a message to the court during her 
husband’s trial askmg for ” the severest punishment ” to be imposed 
on him She later left Czechoslovakia and until recently had heen 
living in France ] 

Criticism of political abuses, which had developed more 
slowly in Czechoslovakia than in Poland, became increasingly 
outspoken from the end of April onwards. Pra^, the organ of 
the trade union movement, criticized the National Assembly 
for not carrying out its “ principal task ” of “ eliminating 
errors and shortcomings in the country’s political, economic, 
and cultural Me,” and denounced the practice whereby whole 
groups, such as “ persons of Jewish or:^in ” and soldiers who 
had fought in the Western armies during the war, had heen 
condemned for the alleged sins of individtials. 

In Hungary, the official newspaper Szabad Nep published 
criticisms of the working of the Hungarian ParUament similar to 
those made in Poland and Czechoslovakia, whilst in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania statements were made by Government 
leaders stressing the desire of those countries for greater friend- 
ship with the Western Powers and with Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Daily Worker - New York Times - Le Monde, Paris - A.D.N. 
Agency, East Berlin - Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 14817 A ; Releases, 14848 B.) 


A. CANADA. — Unificatioii of Canadian Labour 
Vlovement. - Founding of Canadian Labour Congress. 

The two largest Canadian trade union organizations, the 
rrades and Labour Congress of Canada (T.L.C.C.) and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour (C.C.L.), merged on 23 

under the name of the Canadian Labour Congress (C.L.C.), 
representing about 80 per cent of the organized workers of 
Canada. The merger took place at a founding convention m 
Toronto attended by 1,600 labour leaders from all parts of the 
Boimtry. The convention, which lasted a week, was addressed 
on April 24 by Mr. St. Laurent, the Prime Mimster of Canada, 
who welcomed the formation of the C.L.C. as an “ historic 
event ” in the development of the Canadian labour movement. 

The new Canadian Congress of Labour has a membership of 
1,018,000, of whom 640,000 were formerly members of the 
T.L.C.C. and 378,000 were affiliated to the C.C.L. Negotiations 
for the merger had been carried out by the former heads of the 
T.L,C.C. and the C.C.L., respectively Mr. A. G. Mosher and Mr. 
Claude Jodoin, Mr. Mosher becoming president of the iinified 
organization. The largest Canadian union still outside the 
C.L.C. is the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
(C.C.C.L.), which has nearly 100,000 members. 

(Montreal Star - Department of External Affairs, Otta^) 
(Prev. rep* 14^26 B , U.S. TJiiioii8]| 14595 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - N.C.B. 
Report for 1955. - Deficit of £195600,000. - Further Fall 
in Manpower. - Production Figures. - Scottish Coalfield 
Extension. - Miners’ Wage Increases. "Death of Sir Hubert 
Houldsworth. - Mr. Bowman appointed Chairman of 
National Coal Board. - Revised Development Plan. 

The tenth annual report and accounts of the National Coal 
Board, covering the year ended Dec. 31, 1955, were published 
on May 3. They showed that after meeting taxation and 
mterest, and because of a loss of £27,600,000 on imported coal, 
the Board had incurred a deficit of £19,600,000. This deficit — ^the 
largest smce nationalization — compared with a loss of £3,800,000 
m 1954, and increased the Board’s accumulated deficit since 
1947 to £36,000,000. 

Saleable output of coal totalled 221,600,000 tons, the decrease 
on 1954 bemg entirely due to a decline m the production of 
deep-mined coal, whereas output from opencast sites was 
higher. The report attributed the declme in deep-mined output 
to (a) a further fail of 5,200 m manpower ; (b) labour disputes, 
which “ cost the industry more coal than m any year since 
nationalization.’ ’ 

Sahent points from the report are summarized below : 

Costs, Prices, and Profits. Costs of mined coal averaged £3. 7s. 2d 
a ton, or 5s. 4d. more than m 1954, the largest mcrease (2s 4d. a 
ton) bavmg again been m wages. Pitbead coal prices rose by an 
average of 4s. 6d a ton to 68s , resnltmg in a profit (before deducting 
Interest charges) of only fld. a ton, compared with Is. 7d. m 1954. 

Profits on opencast coal totalled £4,700,000, or 8s. 4d. a ton. 

Divisional Results. Only two divisions mcreased production in 
1955, viz., the East Midlands division (by 500,000 tons) and the 
Northern division (by 5,000 tons). In the remaining seven divisions 
output fell, the largest decreases being in the Scottish, North-Eastern, 
and South-Western divisions. The largest percentage decrease 
occurred in Kent- The largest profit (7s. 5d a ton) was earned by 
the East Midlands division, financial resiilts for the other divisions 
ranging from a profit of 3a lid- a ton in the North-Eastern division 
to a loss of 10s. 9d a ton in Kent 

Productivity. Production at the coalface averaged 65.5 owt. per 
manshift, the highest ever recorded, but men working at coalfaces 
where power-loadmg was m operation averaged 103 3 cwt. per manshift. 
Overall production (i.e. takmg mto account the whole number of 
men employed both under and above ground), at 24.5 cwt. per 
manshift, was 0.1 owt less than the 1954 record. 

Progress of Mechanization. In 1955, 11.1 per cent of the total 
output of mined coal was mined by machines which loaded it direct 
on to conveyor belts, an increase of nearly 3 per cent over 1954. 
During the year 475 power-loadmg machines were Installed, and it 
was hoped to instal a further 1,175 in 1956. 

Opencast Mining. The report stated that the full benefit of new 
excavating plant installed in 1955 would not be felt until 1956, 
when three large new sites (with reserves of 17,000,000 tons) would 
be producing. Preparatory work was now beginning on a fourth 
site, which would eventually yield 20,000,000 tons. It added that 
output per manshift from opencast operations was higher, and costs 
lower, than for deep-mined coal, and the Board’s long-term policy 
was to maintain and if possible mcrease opencast production. Open- 
cast mining would continue at least until 1965.” 

Manpower. There was a net manpower decline of 5,200, and the 
N.C.B. estimated that at Deo 31, 1955 the industry needed 13,000more 
miners, including about 9,000 in the North-Eastern, West Midlands, 
and South-Western divisions. The report stressed that although the 
manpower problem had been accentuated by severe competition from 
other industries, the number of men employed on pit reconstruction 
and development work would have made it difacult to avoid a 
fall iu output even if no other difficulties had arisen 

Inland Coal Consumption. This totalled 214,700,000 tons, or 

1.400.000 tons more than in 1954. The biggest increases m demand 
were from power stations (3,300,000 tons more) and gasworks 
(500,000 tons more) ; household deliveries were 960,000 tons lees 
(mainly owing to the mild weather), and deliveries to the railways 

840.000 tons less. Colliery power-houses used 670,000 tons less, 
and Industry as a whole 160,000 tons less, principally owing to the 
greater use made of alternative fuels by the steel industry 

New Collieries and Colliery Reconstructions. By the end of 1955 
about 30 new collieries and 137 major reconstruction schemes had 
been completed since Vesting Day or were In progress A further 
160 schemes (including 14 new collieries and 12 new surface mines) 
would be begun shortly. The total spent on reconstruction in the 
ooaffields since 1947 amounted to £323,000,000 (nearly half on major 
reconstruction sobemes). Only about £11,000,000 of the amount 
spent on major schemes had as yet resulted in improved output, 
however, owing to the time needed to complete such large engineering 
work^. 

Tti this connexion the report gave a warning that of 280 collieries 
which in 1966 had prodnced 30,000,000 tons of coal, not one could 
reasonably be expected to be still working m 15 years' time 

Exports and Imports. Exports amounted to 11,700,000 tons, 
against 13,600,000 tons in 1954. Imports totalled 11,600,000 tons, 
compared with over 3,000,000 tone in 1954. 

Miners’ Earnings. These increased during the year by an average 
of about 6 per cent. 


Cai>ital Expenditure and Borrowing. During 1955 the Board spent 
£93,000,000 on capital account (compared with £84,700,000 in 1954), 
mcluding £73,700,000 on coUieries and £2,300,000 on housing. About 
£89,500,000 had been borrowed by the Board from the Minister of 
Euel and Power, mcludmg £70,000,000 funded as 50-year annuities. 

Mr. James Bowman, the Board’s new chairman (see below), 
announced on the same day that theN.C.B. intended to apply to 
the Munster of Fuel and Power for permission to mcrease coal 
prices. He explained that the Boaid did not intend to go on 
carrying a deficit indefinitely,” and that although a profit of 
£9,175,000 had been made m the fourth quarter of 1955 and 
a further profit in the first quarter of 1956, the rate was not 
large enough to wipe out the deficit, “ especially as wage 
increases amounting to over £14,000,000 have already been 
granted (see below) and piece-workers will probably get a 
further mcrease later m the year.” The amount of the proposed 
mcrease had not yet been decided, but a decision would be 
reached very shortly. 

Speaking of “ the ever-present problem of manpower,” Mr. 
Bowman said that the Board expected— -judging by the tendencies 
at the end of 1955— to have to budget for a further fall in manpower 
of 5,000 men during 1956 In an attempt to mitigate the results 
of the shortage it was adopting the following measures : (1) the 
stepping-up of power loading, which in 1955 had had an effect on 
output equivalent to the contribution of 4,000 workers , (2) a special 
inquiry at pit level (undertaken after consultation with the National 
Union of Mmeworkers) into the reasons why miners were leaving 
the pits ; (3) the establishment of training pits m areas of ” labour 
surplus ** (e.g. Scotland and Durham) to train men for transfer to 
deficiency divisions such as Yorkshire and the Midlands ; (4) intensi- 
fied ” methods studies ” to try to find means of economizing 
manpower. 

With regard to management, Mr. Bowman said that the N O.B. 
had hy and large brought mto bemg the structure of the Fleck 
report,” but that a la,rg 0 number of staff vacancies still remained 
to bo filled He added that the Board “ would not be deterred by 
criticisms that it is carrying excessive staff ” 


The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism, in the first quarter of 1956 : 



Saleable 

Plus 


Mmed Coal 

Open- 


Produced 

cast 


Tons 

Tons 

January . , 

4,231,125 

180,275 

Februaxy . . 

4,277,000 

182,400 

March* 

4,258,960 

227,100 

1st. Quarter 

4,255,695 

196,592 


Total Inland Overseas 
Pro- Con- Shipments 
duction sumption & Bunkers t 
Tons Tons Tons 

4.411.400 4,633,750 196,500 

4.459.400 4,967,000 204,000 

4,486,060 4,870,200 181,200 

4,452,287 4,790,317 193,900 




No. of shifts Output per 

Per- 


Wage-earners on 

worked 

manshift 

centage 


colliery hooks 

per 

at 

over- 

of 



at coal- 

wage- 

coal-face 

aU 

absentee- 


Total 

face 

earner 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

January . 

. 702,025 

287,075 

4 78 

3 367 

1.259 

13.68 

February 

. 703,600 

287,275 

4.86 

3.335 

1.248 

14.99 

March* , 

, 704,900 

287,720 

4.89 

3.539 

1.240 

13.49 

1st. Quarter 703,475 

287,357 

4.84 

3.413 

1.249 

14 05 


• Average of five weeks, t Including fishing vessels but excluding 
coastwise bunkers. 


Output in January at the coal face was the highest in the history 
of the industry. 


Other developments in the coal mining industry during 
recent months are summarized below. 

Coalfield Reorganization and Extension. Plans to increase the out- 
put of the AUoa coalfield (Scotland) from 1,500,000 tons to 2,200,000 
tons by 1961, and to 3,000,000 tons by 1965, were announced by the 
National Coal Board on Feb. 12. The proposals included (1) the 
establishment of a new colliery, estimated to cost £7,000,000, at 
Airth (south of the Forth), to employ 2,000 men and yield a daily 
output of 4,000 tons from workable seams of 500,000 tons ; (2) the 
fliTiirf-ng of four other new pits to supply the bulk of the 700,000 tons 
of coal to be allocated annually from the area to the new Kincardine 
generating station (to he the largest in Scotland) ; (3) the recon- 
struction and modernization of other pits, with the aim of replacing 
the existing 18 pits in the area by 10 larger pits. The developments, 
which were part of the general Scottish plan of replacing exhausted 
coalfields and providing fresh productive seams in the deeper and 
less accessible seams of Clackmannan, Fife, Ayrshire, andtheLothlans, 
would increase the capital expenditure programme In the area to 
£20,000,000, would tap reserves of over 400,000,000 tons, and would 
necessitate the increase of the labour force In the area from 7,000 
to 9,000. 


Miners* Wage Increases. Provisional agreement was reached on 
Feb. 16 between the N.O B. and the National Union of Mineworkera 
for immediate increases of 28. 4d. a shift (or 148, weekly) for 
day- wage miners and of 28. 8 d a shift (or 16s. weekly) for winding 
enginemen and craftsmen, Including electricians, blaioksmiths, and 
fitters The increases, which affected nearly 400,000 workers and 
were expected to cost about £14,000,000 a year, were approved by an 
N.U.M. delegate conference on Feb. 23. 
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Coal and Coke Prices. Smimier prices for liOTise coal operated 
jErom Apnl 23, tlie basic alterations being the same as m past years, 
bnt the reductions Tarying from place to place to taJce account of 
merchants’ costs and rail freights. The N.C B. stated that m the 
Northern Region summer prices would operate until Oct. 31, but 
that m London and the South the full reduction would be operated 
only until June 10, after which prices would rise by 2s. 6d. a ton 
until Aug. 31, and by a further 2s 6d. until Nov. 30, when winter 
prices would be reintroduced. 

Household coke prices were raised from Apnl 23 by an average 
of 3s. 6d. a ton in districts (such as Newcastle and North Wales) 
without summer price schemes, but were reduced by an average of 
5s a ton in London, Southern England, the Midlands, and the 
North-West, where summer price reductions operated. Foundry 
coke prices were increased by 3d. a ton, plus the actual increase m 
railway rates. 

Coal Distribution. The Minister of Fuel and Power (Mr. Aubrey 
Jones) announced on March 12 that he had decided to set up a 
departmental committee to mquire mto distribution costs and profit 
margins m respect of home-consumed coal and coke. The committee’s 
chairman would he Sir Thomas Robson (a past president of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants), its other members being Mr. 

C. T. Brunner, a former president of the Institute of Transport and 
a director of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd ; Professor A. D. CampheU, 
Professor of Apphed Economics, St. Andrews Umversity ; Mrs. 

F. H. Cantwell, chairman of the Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council ; 
Sir Graham Larmor, a member of the Central Council of the Irish 
Linen Industry ; and Mr. W. J. P. Webber, general secretary of the 
Transport Salaried Staffs Associataon. 

The appointment was announced on Dec. 29 of the following 
part-time members of the National Coal Board : Mr. S. P. 
Chambers, a deputy chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. ; Mr. J. Crawford, general president of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, and a member of the 
T.U.C. General Council ; and Sir Henry Wilson Smith, deputy 
chairman of Powell Duffryn Ltd. 

Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Q.C., the chairman of the National 
Coal Board, died on Feb. I and was succeeded by Mr. James 
Bowman, the chairman-elect. Sir Hubert (who was 66 ) succeeded 
Lord Hyndley as chairman of the N.C.B. m 1951, havmg 
previously been chairman of the East Midlands Board. 

Revised Development Plan for Coal Industry, 
Far-reaclimg revisions of the plan for the reorganization of 
the coalmimng mdustry published in 1950 by the N.C.B. 
under the title Plan for Coal (see 11093 A) were announced by 
Mr. Bowman on April 23 He explained that the changes had 
been necessitated by the discovery that the estimates of costs, 
rises m production, and manpower needs made in 1950 were 
no longer valid. Whereas Plan for Coal had envisaged the 
expenditure of £650,000,000 (at 1949 prices) m order to increase 
the output of deep-mined coal to 240,000 tons annually, the 
revised plan would cost about twice as much. 

The new plan, pubhshed under the title Investing in Coal, estimated 
that the objective of 240,000,000 tons could be reached only by 
including opencast coal and spending £1,350,000,000, at 1955 prices. 
Of this amount, about £350,000,000 had so far been spent, leaving 
£1,000,000 to be spent in the next 10 years. As the N.C.B.’s borrowing 
powers were at present hmited to £300,000,000, it was seeking 
authority to borrow a further £350,000,000, makmg £650,000,000 
in all. ‘‘ Because reconstruction m the coal mdustry is not a onoe- 
and-for-aU effort but a perennial investment,” the revised plan 
continued, “ the Board will also have to invest money in major 
schemes which will not come to fruition until after 1965. A total of 
£590,000,000 will be spent in the next five years, and £410,000,000 
In 1961-65. The Board’s provisional view is that investment m the 
five years after 1965 will not be much lower than the amount it is 
proposed to spend in 1961-65.” 

Investment in Coal attributed the mcrease in costs, as compared 
with the 1950 plan, to steeply rising prices, under-estimation of 
dlffioultios and costs in the original plan, and the inclusion of admtionM 
projeots. Thus, whereas in 1950 it had been estimated that only 
618,000 minora would bo required m 1965 — or 80,000 fewer than in 
1950— -the N.O.B. now estimated that in 1960 the industry would 
require 682,000 miners, with an output per man-year of 319 tons, 
whilst in 1965 it would still require 672,000, with an output per 
man-year of 342 tons. Two mam. reasons were given for this modmea- 
tion (1) the decline in the proportion of saleable coal in total colliery 
output was proceeding at a rat© of about 1,000,000 tons a 
and must be expected to continue for some years ; (2) the expected 
increase of per cent in the attendance rate had not so fax been 
obtained. 

Commenting on the revised proposals, Mr. Bowman niam- 
tamed that the sum intended to he invested — “ no more than 
lOd. of every £1 invested in the economy as a whole — ^was 
“ not excessive for an industry which is the mam source of 
primary fuel for the whole country.” Atomic ener^, he said, 
wm “ unlikely to affect the situation much over the neia 15 
years,” and the “ fuel gap ” was “ likely to grow considerably. 
Without further investment, output would certainly drop— 
perhaps to the extent of producing by 1965-70 some 40,000,000 


tons less than in 1955, or 70,000,000 tons less than we hope 
to produce in 1970 with the mvestment proposed.” — (Ministry 
of Fuel and Power - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Coal IProductioiiy 14661 A j Plan 
for Coal,” 11093 A ; N.C.B. Borrowing Powers, 11656 A ; 

N.C.B. Report, 1954> 142^9 A ; Fleck Report X 4115 A.) 


A. INDIA. — ^Report of Prohibition Inquiry Com^ttee. 

- Recommendation for Nation-wide Prohibition in 1958 . 

- Parliamentary Support. - Omission of Target Date. 

The report of the Proiiibition Inquiry Committee set up by 
the Indian Planning Commission was published in New Delhi 
on Oct. 25, 1955. It recommended that “the target for 
complete nation-wide prohibition should be April 1, 1958.*’ 

The comimttee pomted out that there was strong support for a 
nation-wide prohibition policy In every State it had visited, as well 
as a demand to put that policy into effect as early as possible. In 
view of the experience of prohibition m States such as Bombay 
and Madras, the report declared that ‘"prohibition Is not only a 
sound pohey but also a practical proposition” In recommending 
the target date for nation-wide prohibition, the committee explained 
that it had taken mto consideration both the urgency of the situation 
and the practical difficulties which had to be overcome by the State 
Governments concerned. It su^’ested that State Governments 
should declare their acceptance of this policy and of the target date 
by the end of 1955, m order to prepare the public to co-operate fully 
in implementmg the prohibition programme, and that the Govern- 
ment of India should also issue a statement to the effect that 
prohibition had become its national policy. The mtervenmg penod 
should be used to bring mto existence the necessary machmery* ^uid 
to take other preparatory steps towards complete prohibition 

States where prohibition was already in force (the report continued) 
should exercise greater vigilance and put mto effect additional 
measures recommended by the committee to ensure better and more 
concrete results In States where partial prohibition existed, steps 
should be taken to widen its scope and to secure effective implementa- 
tion so as to cover the entire State area Among practical steps to 
enforce prohibition gradually m States where it was not yet m effect, 
the committee proposed that all visible drinking ” shonld he 
stopped immediately by banning liquor m hotels, bars, restaurants, 
and clubs, and at social gatherings Tourists and foreign residents 
would still be able to get hquor in separate drmking-rooms at 
hotels, but foreign Embassies would be expected to co-operate by 
not serving alcoholic drmks at pubhc receptions attended by Ladiane. 

In addition, the conmuttee recommended the following steps as 
from Apnl 1, 1956 ■ all advertisements for drmk should he haimed ; 
the number of liquor shops (pubho-honses) should be progressively 
reduced, and the shops closed for an moreasing number of days ; the 
strength of spirits should be lowered , and hquor shops should be 
moved to back streets. Abstinence should be made a rule of conduct 
for all Govemment servants, and all drinkmg of liquor (except by 
foreigners m private, and for certified medicmal purposes) should 
he banned completely by April 1, 1958. 

The House of the People unammously passed a resolution 
on March 31 recommending that prohibition should be regarded 
as an integral part of the second Five-Year Plan, and that the 
Plannmg Commission should “ formulate the necessary pro- 
gramme to bring about nation-wide prohibition speedily and 
effectively.” No target date was fixed in the resolution, which 
had been moved by Mr. K. P. TripatM (Congress) and which 
replaced one previously moved by another Congress member 
(Mr. C. R. Narasimhan) calling for the fixing of a target-date 
for nation-wide prohibition. 


Mr. Tnpathi’s motion was supported by the Minister for Plannh^ 
Mr. G L. Nanda), who argued that a taiget date for the whole 
jountry might delay prohibition instead of speeding it up. Expres^ug 
ihe view that prohibition could succeed on a nation-wide basis, 
STanda pomted out that it was already in force over one-third of me 
uea and one-fourth of the population of India The offiy aspect or 
ihe matter that had to he considered was that there should be a 
real, genuine prohibition and not a shadow of it.” In this coimeson. 
Bdr. Nanda gave an assurance that the Central Govemment had n^ 
intention of letttog matters drift, and said that they had^utlme^ 


Five-Year Plan. 


Earlier in March it had been reported in the Indian Press 
that most State Governments had expressed the view that 
they would be unable to accept the target date recommended 
by the Inquiry Committee, whilst many State Gkivemments 
had made increased financial assistance from the Centre a 
condition for enforcing prohibition. Among States suggesting 
a more distant target date were Assam, the Punjab, and 


Uttar Pradesh. 

At present only four of the Indian States (Andhra, Bombay, 
Madras, and Saurashtra) have practically complete proh^ffion, 
whilst mne others have partial prohibition in the form of dry 
areas or “ dry ” days.— (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Times of India, Bombay - Indian mgh Coromissioner s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Prohibition in Bombgr, 

10651 A ; m Madras, 9 $ 6 z B.> 
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A. IRAQ, — The Tigris-Euphrates Scheme. - Opening 
of Samarra and. Habbaniyah Barrages. - Five-Year 
Development Plan. - Opening of First Television Station 
in Middle East. 

The Tigris barrage near Samarra (see 14661 A) was officially 
inaugurated on April 2 by King Faisal II, whilst on April 5 
the King inaugurated another flood-control barrage across the 
Euphrates at Ramadi, near Habbaniyah. These two barrages, 
together with others to be built (see below) and those already 
in existence, will eventually be supplemented by an extensive 
system of irrigation canals, pumping stations, etc., designed to 
restore the “ land of the two rivers ” to its ancient fertihty, 
and to re-create the conditions that nurtured tne world’s first 
higMy-developed civilization m the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
It is estimated that the whole project wdl take 20 to 50 years 
for its completion. 



The first recorded cmhzation, that of Sumeria, arose m the land 
of the two rivers ’’ m the fourth millenlum B C., and was based on 
an Intricate system of irrig'ation canals. Snhs©q.xient civihzations also 
flourished m the Tigris-Buphrates valley for many centuries. The canal 
system began to fall into disrepair in the seventh century A B., and was 
completely destroyed m the Mongol invasions of the 13th century 

A British firm — ^Messrs. Coode and Partners, of London — 
acted as consulting engineers for both projects, which are 
described below. 

Samarra Barrage. This project, for which the first surveys were 
made in 1948, was earned out in two parts (l)Tho digging of a 40 -mile 
canal linking the Tigris River with the Wadi Thartar depression 
(see map), in which 60,000 million ouhic metres of water will he 
stored for irrigation purposes. The Wadi Thartar is 63 miles long and 
has an area of about 800 square miles. (2) The construction of a 
barrage across the Tigris, together with a canal to irrigate 1,300,000 
acres A power station (to be completed by the end of 1956) will also 
be built near the barrage and will provide 100,000 kw. of hydro-electric 
power for agricultural development in the area The first part of the 
project cost £6,500,000, and the second part £9,000,000. 

The project involved the shifting of the bed of the Tigris River for 
several miles and the removal of about 50,000,000 cubic yards of sand, 
soil, and rook — one of the biggest earth-moving contracts ever carried 
out, and about 60 per cent, of that tuvolved in the construction of the 
Suez Canal. The earth-moving was carried out by the British firm 
of Balfour, Beatty & Co. , the barrage itself — ^whioh carries a roadway 
— ^was built by a German firm, B. Zublin A G ; and the sluice-gates 
were constructed by the British firm of Ransomes and Rapier, 
Ipswich. As stated in 14661 A, the barrage will not only promote 
fiigrioultural development but will relieve Baghdad from the frequent 
and disastrous floods which had oooiufred on many occasions in the 
past when the Tigris was in spate. 


Habbaniyah Barrage. This barrage, which also carries a roadway, 
was built by a French firm (S.A. Hersevi Entrepnses Metropohiaines 
et Coloniales) at a cost of nearly £1,400,000. It os hnked by a canal 
to the nearby Lake Habbamyah (near the former RAF. base), 
which acts as a natural reservoir for the waters impounded by the 
barrage. Work on the barrage began on May 13, 1953, and was 
completed m less than two years The sluice-gates, like those of the 
Tigris barrage, were hmlt by Ransomes & Rapier under sub -contract. 

In addition to the above-mentioned barrages, a third 
important barrage — ^the Dokan dam — is under construction on 
the Lesser Zab river, a tributary of the Tigris. When completed 
in 1958 it will have a storage capacity of about 7,500 million cubic 
yards, sufficient to irrigate a large area of north-eastern Iraq. 
A fourth barrage, scheduled for completion in 1960, will be 
built at Derbend-i-Khan, near the headwaters of the Diyala 
River. Of the barrages built in earher years, the most important 
is the Kut Barrage, on the Tigris, constructed by Balfour, 
Beatty & Co. between 1934 and 1939. 

Two new bridges over the Euphrates, designed to facilitate 
commumcations and to open np the central part of the river valley, 
were inaugurated on April 8 by the Prune Mmister of Iraq, General 
Nuri es-Said. One, at Hmdiya — 65 miles south of Baghdad and close 
to the site of Babylon — was built by the British firm of Dorman, 
Long & Co. (Middlesborough) and is 570 feet long and 46 feet wide, 
with a steel span. The other, built by the German firms of Phihp 
Holzmann (Frankfurt) and C. H Juoho (Dortmund), is at Kufa, 
about 50 miles south of the Hmdiya bridge. 

A five-year development plan, covering the period 1955-59 
and envisagmg expenditure of £108,000,000 was approved on 
April 3 by Kmg Faisal and the Iraqi Cabinet. It was dravm 
up by the Mmister of Development, M. Abdul Majid Mahmoud, 
and wdll be financed largely from Iraq’s oil revenues. 

The plan provided for the following projects, %nter aha, durmg the 
five-year period the completion of the Samarra and Habbaniyah 
barrages, mentioned above ; the building of the Dokan dam, the 
Derbend-i-Khan dam, and other flood-control works ; new canals, 
irrigation channels, roads, railways, and bridges in different parts 
of the country , new schools, hospitals, dispensaries, and laboratories, 
including scientific and techmeal institutes at Baghdad, Mosul, and 
Kirkuk ; electrification projects, mcluding large generating stations 
at Baghdad and Basra ; housing projects , and the construction in 
Baghdad of an international airport and a sports stadium. 

Major industrial enterprises to he built under the plan will include 
a cotton textile mill at Mosul, to produce 20,000,000 square yards of 
cotton textiles a year , cement factories at Mosul and Sarchmar, 
each of which will produce 350 tons of cement a day , a sugar refinery 
at Mosul, to produce 10,000 tons of sugar a year from Iraqi sugar-beet 
and 25,000 tons a year from imported raw cane sugar , and a bitumen 
refinery at Qaiyarah, to produce 60,000 tons of bitumen a year. 

The first television station m the world devoted primarily to 
child and adult education, and also the first television station 
in the Middle East, was opened in Baghdad on May 2 by King 
Faisal. Built by the British firm of Pye Ltd. (Cambridge), and 
installed with British help, it will send out programmes to 
Iraqi schools during the day and give adult education and 
cultural programmes in the evenings. 

(Iraq Development Plan - Iraqi Embassy, London - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14661 A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Bipartisan Inquiry Committee 
into Compatibility of Ministers’ Private Interests with 
Holding of Ministerial Ofifice. 

The New Zealand Parliament appointed a 12-member select 
committee on May 14 to inquire into and report on the prin- 
ciples that should be observed by Cabinet Ministers in the 
arrangement of their private mterests while holding office under 
the Crown. Its members are : National Party — ^Mr. Holland 
(Prime Minister), Mr. Holyoake (Deputy Prime Minister and 
Mmister of Agriculture), Mr. Sullivan (Minister of Labour), 
Mr. Watts (Minister of Finance), Mr. Marshall (Attorney 
General), Mr. C. G. Barker, and Mr. John Rae ; Labour 
Party — ^Mr. Walter Nash (Leader of the Opposition), Mr. C. F. 
Skinner, Mr. A. McLagan, Mr. H. G. R. Mason, and Mr. A. H. 
Nordmeyer. The appointment of the committee arose out of 
the dispute over Mr. Byre (Mmister of Industries, Commerce 
and Customs) in connexion with the holdmg of portfolios which 
allegedly conflicted with his pnvate interests as an importer 
and manufacturer. — (Directorate of Information Services, 
Wellington) (Prev. rep. 14780 D.) 

C. EGYPT. •— Recognition of Communist China. 

It was announced m Cairo on May 16 that Egypt had 
formally recognized the People’s Republic of China and had 
withdrawn recognition from the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Formosa. The Nationalist Government broke off 
diplomatic relations with Egypt on the following day and 
withdrew its Ambassador from Cairo. (Times - Le Monde) 
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A. ^ MIDDLE EAST. — Dr. Hammarskj old’s Peace 
Mission. - Report to Security CounciL - Unconditional 
Cease-fire accepted by Israel and Arab States. - Strength- 
ening of U.N. Observation Posts in Gaza Area. - Military 
Pact between Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. - Jordanian 
Military Agreements with Egypt and Lebanon. 

The U,N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hamniarskjold, returned 
to Nev| York on May 6 after successfully carrying out the 
missiot^ entrusted to him by the Security Council (see 14793 A), 
of refiavmg the tension between Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
During Ins stay in the Middle East (April 10 to May 3), during 
jw^ch he made Beirut his headquarters, Dr. Hammarskjold 
a numbei of meetings with the leaders of Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, Syria, and the Lebanon m the capitals of the various 
countries. 

Dr. Hammarskji old’s Report to Security Council. 

The results of Dr. Hammarskj old’s peace mission to the 
Middle East were embodied in a volummous report presented 
by to the^Security Council on May 10. They were, in brief, 
as follows : (1) Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Syria, and the Lebanon 
had all signified their “ unconditional acceptance ” of the 
cease-fire provisions of the Palestme armistice agreements, 
whilst reserving the right of self-defence in the event of any 
aggression ; (2) Egypt and Israel had accepted proposals by 
General Burns (chief of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion) for observation posts to be set up along the demarcation 
lines of the “ Gaza strip ” and for U.N. mobile patrols to keep 
watch on the Egyptian-Israeli border ; (3) Syria and Israel 
had agreed in principle to reduce tension and prevent mcidents 
in the area of the Sea of Galilee (Lake Tiberias). 

General Observations. Aiter pointing out tliat he had kept strictly 
withm the scope of the mandate imposed on him by the Security 
Council’s resolution. Dr. Hammarskjold contmued . **...! have 
devoted all my attention to the limited task of re-establishing first of 
all a cease-fire, and, based on the cease-fire, a state of full oomphauce 
with the armistice agreements. It may be said that this does not meet 
the needs of the situation. In my own view, confirmed by the frank 
and fun discussions I have had with the leaders in the Middle East, I 
feel that the re-establishment of full compliance with the armistice 
agreements represents a stage which has to be passed in order to make 
progress possible on the mam issues, which I have considered to be 
outside my mandate. 

“ It IS still too early to say what has been achieved in substance, 
but the efforts made, in my view, were necessary as an initial step 
Their value and effect will depend first of all on the goodwill and the 
actions taken by the Governments directly concerned, and m the 
second place on the support given to those Governments by the world 
community, as represented by the United Nations 

“ What has been done may open the door to new fnutful develop- 
ments. The mitiative is now in the hands of the Governments who 
are parties to the armistice agreements It is my feelmg that there is a 
general will to peace, and that this will should be fostered and en- 
couraged, not by attempts to impose from outside solutions to 
problems of vital sigmflcance to everyone m the region, but by a 
co-operation which facihtates for the Governments concerned the 
taking unilaterally of steps to increase confidence and to demonstrate 
their wish for peaceful conditions 

“ I behove that the present situation offers unique possibilities. If 
wo have previously experienced cham reactions leading to a contin- 
uous deterioration of the situation, we may now have the possibihty 
Of starting a cham of reactions m the opposite direction The final 
settlement is probably still far off, but even partial solutions to the 
harassing problems of the region would be a contribution to the welfare 
of the peoples concerned and to the peace of the world.” 

The Cease-Fire Agreements. Assurances of strict comphance with 
the ooaso-firo provisions of the Bgyptian-Israeli armistice agreement 
woro given to Dr Hammarskjold by Colonel Nasser and Mr. Ben- 
Guriou on April 12, shortly after the Secretary-General’s arrival m 
the Middle East (see page 14797, first column) Similar unconditional 
jissuvanoos wore given to Dr Hammarskjold on April 29 by Samir 
el-Ttlfai, then Prime Minister of Jordan, in respect of the Israeh- 
Jordanian armistice agreement ; on May 1 by M Sehm Lahoud, 
Eorolgn Minister of the Lebanon, in respect of the Israoli-Lebanese 
armistice agreement ; and on May 2 by Sayed Ghazzi, the Prime 
Minister of Syria, in respect of the Israeli-Syrian armistice agreement 
On the Israeli side, Mr. Bon-Gurion sent a letter to Dr. Hammarskjbld 
on May J Informing him of Israel’s “full and unconditional” 
aoooptanco of the armistice agroomonts with Jordan, Syria, and the 
Lebanon. _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As stated above, all the Governments concerned reserved to 
themselves the right of self-defence against any aggression which 
might bo diroetod against thorn. Jordan and the Lebanon also 
stressed that any unilateral action by Israel in diverting the waters 
of the Jordan Elver would constitute a violation of the armistice 
agreements, 

Arrangeinenttt on Egyptian-IsraeE Border. Dr. HammarskjOld 
Informed the Beourity Counoll in his report that Egypt and Israel 
had aooepted proposals by General Bums ” for the establishment of 
an equal number of U.N. observer posts on each side of the [demaroa- 


I tionl line,” the activities of these U.N. military observers being 

additional to those provided for under the general armistice agree- 
I ments.” The Government of Israel had set a time-Iumt of six months 
(i e until Oct. 31, 1956) for the operation of this system, whilst the 
Egyptian Government had set no time-Iumt. It was, however, 
** understood that the Government of Israel will consider proposals 
from the Chief of Staff [General Bums] for the contmuation of this 
arrangement after Oct. 31 if, m his view, the situation at the time 
calls for it.” After stating that the new arrangements would be 
formally adopted by the Egyptian-Israeh Mixed Armistice Com- 
imssion. Dr* Hammajglgold described them as follows 

(1) The location and number of the observation posts on the 
Egyptian side of the demarcation Ime would be agreed with Egypt, 
and of those on the Israeh side with Israel. There would be an equal 
number of observation posts established on each side It was the 
mtention of General Bums to arrange for six such posts on each side 
of the line. 

(2) U.N observers would have free access to these positions at any 
time. 

(3) If so desired by the party concerned, the observers would be 
accompanied on their way to and durmg their stay at the observation 
posts by an officer of the party on whose side of the demarcation line 
the post was situated. 

(4) Before proceeding to any of the observation posts, the observer 
would notify the semor Egyptian or Israeli del^ate on the IVIixed 
Amustice Commission, as the case might be, to ensure that the 
Egyptian (Israeli) forces allowed unhindered passage to the posts. 

(5) The reports of U.N observers stationed at observation posts 
would cover violations of the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement 
They would be presented to the Mixed Armistice Commission, and 
used in the examination of eomplamts 

(6) The parties would designate a route which U N. observers 
would follow to the observation posts. 

(7) The U.N. Truce Supervision Organization might send partols 
along the demarcation Ime between the observation posts when 
required, arrangements being made beforehand with the Armistice 
Commission, 

Dr. Eammar^old added that neither Egypt nor Israel had raised 
objections to proposals for the free movement of U N. observers m 
the demilitarized zone of El Auja, in order to verify that both parties 
were complymg with the relevant provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment. 

Arrangements on the Israel -Synan Border. Dr. Hammarskjold 
reported as follows on the situation on the Syrian-Israeli border : 

To facihtate comphance with the armistice agreement, and with 
the special arrangements made in r^ard to the eastern shore of Lake 
Tiberias, proposals were made to Syna and Israel for the placing of 
fixed observation posts manned by U N military observers on the 
eastern and north-eastern shore of the lake. Approximately two 
such posts would be on Syrian-controlled territory and one m territory 
controlled by Israel. Observers would have the right to move to these 
posts, aud to any pomt where difaoulties requiring their intervention 
might arise, in a special U N. boat. 

“ Syria accepted these proposals and, in regard to the movement of 
a U.N. boat on the lake, expressed the view that , . . U.N. military 
observers should have complete freedom of movement thereon. 

Israel does not agree to a U.N. military observer boat on Lake 
Tiberias, nor to the establishment of a military observer post on 
Israeli territory, considering these measures as derogating from the 
rights which she claims over the whole extent of the lake and the 
territory to the north thereof, as far east as the old Palestme -Syrian 
boundary Israel would nevertheless be prepared, after the lapse of 
a month, to consider a proposal by the Chief of Staff for the establish- 
ment of a U.N. military observer post should he then consider it 
desirable. 

I find it necessary to maintain the proposal both for a pohee boat 
and for a post on Israeh territory Short of these arrangements, I can 
scarcely find that the patrolling arrangements, mentioned below under 
(d), provide adequate safeguards. 

^ It will be recalled that in its resolution of Jan. 19, 1956, the 
Security Council endorsed five proposals in regard to Lake Tiberias 
which had been made by the Chief of Staff. The present status of 
these proposals is as follows . 

(a) The request to refrain from firing in contravention of the 
Israeh-Syrian armistice agreement is covered by the cease-fire 
assurances referred to earlier in this report [See above]. 

” (6) The Syrian authorities have agreed to prevent inhabitants of 
Syria from fishing in the lake pending a solution of the problem of 
fishing permits The Israelis have agreed to grant fishing permits 
to inhabitants of villages in Syria and the deioaahtarized zone near the 
lake As the Israelis hold that they alone can issue permits to fish in 
the lake, apphcatlon must be made through the Syrian representative 
on the Mixed -Armistice Oommission to the Israeli representative. 
The Syrian Government, on the other hand, considers that peraiits 
should be issued by tbe chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

(c) The Israeh authorities have agreed not to mterfere with inhabi- 
tants of Syria drawmg water from Lake Tiberias, provided that the 
water is drawn for domestic purposes only The Syrian authorities 
have agreed not to interfere with Israeh fisbmg in Lake Tibenas 

(d) Israel has agreed to adopt a poHcy of keeping her police boats 
back from the eastern shore of the lake, except when it is necessary 
to approach it * for security purposes/ I understand this latto 
phrase to refer only to measures for the preservation of order and the 
protection of Israeli fishermen.” 
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keesing’s contempoeaby aechiyes 


May 26 — June 2, 1956. 


A section of Dr. Hammarskjold’s report dealing with 

special questions ” pointed out (1) that Israel had raised the 
question of “ Egyptian interference with Israeh shipping 
through the Suez Canal,” and had maintained that Egypt’s 
continued blockade constituted “ a case of non-compliance 
with Article 1 of the Egyptian-Israeh armistice agreement ” ; 
(2) that Jordan and the Lebanon had declared that any 
unilateral action by Israel m diverting the waters of the Jordan 
River would be regarded as a violation of the armistice agree- 
ments. 

The Suez Canal Biocide. The U.N. Secretary- General commented 
as follows on this matter : 

** My attitude has been that the Suez qiiestion, as adjudicated by 
the Security CouncU [i e. in its resolution of Sept. 1, 1951 (see 11699 A) 
to which the Israeli Government referred] is not a oLuestion of com- 
pliance with the armistice agreement m the sense of my mandate 
For that reason I have not, within the framework of my mandate, 
discussed the issue with the Egyptian Government For the same 
reason I have found that I should not in this report evaluate the legal 
reasons presented by Israel m support of the view that the blockade 
represents a case of non-comphance of the arroistice agreement. 

** My mandate is directly concerned with the state of tension along 
the armistice demarcation lines, and the state of compliance or non- 
comphance with the armistice agreement as a cause of such tension. 
In an approach looking beyond the immediate problems it is obvious 
that the aueation raised by the Government of Israel should come 
under consideration m the light of the Council’s findnag, m its resolu- 
tion of Sept- 1, 1951, that the blockade is incompatible with the 
armistice regime, as this regime put an end to a state m which Egypt 
could avail itself of belhgerent rights 

[The exchange of correspondence between Dr. Hammarskjold and 
Mr. Ben-Gurion on this matter had been released at U.isr Head- 
quarters on April 16, while the Secretary- General was still m the 
Middle East Mr Ben-Gurion, m a letter dated April IS, had asked 
Dr, Hammarskjold to ascertain, during his discussions m Cairo, 
whether the Egyptian Government’s readiness to implement the 
armistice agreememi meant that they no longer consider Egypt to 
be at war with Israel, as they have claimed before the Security 
Oounoil.” He also asked to be informed whether ‘‘they [the 
Egyptians] realize that the observance of the armistice agreement 
obhgates them to discontinue the olosmg of the Suez Canal to Israeli 
ships and to desist from other forms of interference with Israeli 
shipping,” In his reply (of that same date) Dr. Hammarskjold 
pointed out that his mandate under the Security Council’s resolution 
was concerned “primarily with the state of comphance with the 
armistice agreement relevant to the situation winch has developed 
along the demarcation lines, m the demilitarized zones, and in the 
defensive areas.” 

Mr Sharett (Foreign Mimster of Israel) sent another message to 
Dr. Hammarskjold on the following day reiterating his Government’s 
view that Egyptian interference with legitimate Israeli shipping 
constituted “ a hostile act mcompatihlewith the armistice agreement.” 
He added • “ This view is endorsed by an express resolution of the 
Security Council of Sept. 1, 1951, which ruled that, in view of the 
existence and enforcement of the armistice agreement, Egypt is not 
entitled to claim and exercise belhgerent rights Egrypt’s acceptance 
of Article 2 (ii) of the armistice agreement (which prohibits warlike 
and hostile acts by both parties) cannot he regarded as genuine and 
unconditional if interpreted as leaving it open for Egypt to engage in 
such hostile acts as she may deem fit ”]. 

The Jordan Waters Dispute. Dr. Hammarskjold commented on 
this question as follows 

“A judgment on legal grounds about the question raised hy 
Jordan and Lebanon has to take into considoiation the status of the 
demilitarized zone as established by Article 5 of the armistice agree- 
ment between Syria and Israel , the effect of the [Jordan River] 
diversion scheme m the light of the rules relevant to the demihtarized 
zone as interpreted by the Chief of Staff , and, finally, the situation 
created by the Security Council resolution of Oct. 27, 1953 [see 
13283 A] 

Under these circumstances my formal stand under the terms of my 
mandate must be to request the parties to abide by decisions con- 
cerning the matter taken by the Security Council or under the 
armistice agreements A departure on my side from the stand thus 
taken would have meant that I interfered with the jurisdiction of 
the Council or of the Chief of Staff.” 

I>r, Hammarskjold announced on May 24 that five countries 
(Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Norway, and Sweden) had 
responded to his request to assi^ officers for service as U.N. 
military obsenrers with the U.N. Truce Supervision Orgamza- 
tion in Palestine. The request was made in connexion with the 
agreement, negotiated by Dr. Hammarskjold with Egypt and 
Israel, for the setting-up of a number of fixed U.N. observation 
posts on each side of the demarcation line in the “ Gaza strip.” 
The new officers (21 m aU) brought the number of U.N. obser- 
vers in Palestine to fil, of whom ten are from Canada, nine 
firom Sweden, eight each from France and the U.S.A., seven 
each from Belgium and New Zealand, and four each from 
Australia, Denmark, and Norway. In addition, four U.S. 
airmen are serving as U.N. observers. 


The cease-fire agreement between Egypt and Israel had come 
officially mto force on April 18, on which date the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization announced that the Egyptian and 
Israeli Governments had informed Dr. Hammarskjold that 
“ orders are m force to the effect that ... no military or 
paramilitary forces, mciuduig non-regular forces, may shoot 
across the demarcation Ime or pass over that Ime for any 
purpose whatsoever.” 

Despite the cease-fire agreement, two incidents ooourred on April 
29 m the Gaza area. In the first an Israeh soldier was killed and two 
others wounded when their truck was wrecked by a land-mme, while 
m the second mcident an Israeh farmer was kidnapped and killed by 
Egyptian infiltrators while working m the fields at the frontier 
settlement of Nahal Oz. His mutilated body was subsequently 
returned to the Israeh authorities, m the presence of U.N observers- 
Strong Israeh protests were sent to the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization, which instituted an mquiry mto the mcidents 

On Aprh 23 four Israehs were shot dead by a band of raiders from 
J ordan while travelling in a motor-vehicle through the Wadi Araba, 
m the southern Negev. The raiding group — ^believed to be members 
of a feAaye&n band — ambushed and set fire to the vehicle, killed the 
passengers, and subsequently fled across the frontier mto Jordan 
The Israeh- Jordan Mixed Armistice Cominission, after mvestigatmg 
the mcident, censured Jordan for a grave violation of the armistice 
agreement, and called upon her to prevent any recurrence. 

Military Agreements between Arab States. 

The network of military alliances between the Arab states 
was expanded durmg April and May by (1) a tripartite pact 
between Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen under which a 
joint command was set up for the armed forces of the three 
countries ; (2) an agreement for the co-ordination of the 
Egyptian and Jordanian forces ; and (3) a similar agreement 
on the co-ordmation of the Jordanian and Lebanese forces. 


Egyptian -Saudi Arabian -Yemeni Pact. This pact was signed in 
Jeddah on April 21 by Colonel Nasser, King Sand of Saudi Arabia, and 
the Imam Ahmed of Yemen. It provided (1) that armed aggression 
agamst any of the signatories would he regarded as aggression against 
all of them ; (2) that the signatories would hold consultations m the 
event of mternational tension oausmg a threat to the mtegnty or 
independence of any of them , (3) that they would take any necessary 
“ preventive and defensive measures ” that such a situation might 
warrant ; (4) that a Supreme Council, consisting of the Mimstors of 
Foreign Aflaii‘s and Defence of the three countries, would be sot up 
^ a policy-making body, with powers to appomt and disroiss the 
Supremo Commander (see below), (5) that a Military Council 
comprising the Chiefs of Staff of the three Powers, would also be set 
up , and (6) that there would be a permanent Joint Command, 
operating both in peace and war, consisting of a Supreme Commander 
and a Chiefs of Staff orgamzation. Other articles provided for the 
joint organization, trammg, and equipment of the armed forces of 
the three Powers General Hakim Amer, C.-in-C of the Egyptian 
Army, was appointed head of the unified command set up under the 
Jeddah Pact. He is also head of the Egyptian-Syrian joint command 
(see 14518 E). 

The communique said that Colonel Nasser, the King of Saudi 
Arabia, and the Imam of Yemen had discussed “questions of mterest 
to the three States in particular 6md to the Arab world m general ” 
and that the provisions of the Jeddah Pact “in no way or in any 
mreumstances affect the rights and obligations of the contracting 
Powers under the U N Charter and the Security Council’s obligations 
to mamtam world peace ” It added that the talks (held on April 
20-21) had provided an opportunity for “ an exchange of views on 
the formation of practical plans to ensure . . economic, cultural 
and technical co-operation between the three countries ” ’ 


^ jtj ouowmg a Visit to Egypt by 

Major-General Radi Iimab, who had succeeded Sir John Glubb as 
coriander of the Arab Legion, it was announced in Cairo on May 6 
that agreement had been reached on the oo-ordmation and unification 
of the Egyptian and Jordaman armed forces m a manner which 
would guarantee the defence and interests of the Arab world ” 
wtis signed by General Innab and Gener^ 
Mohamed Ibrahim, Chief of Staff of the Egyptian Army— said th^ 
the Jordanian military imssion visiting Cairo had met with “the 
^sponse and full co-operation of the Egyptian Army ” , that there 
had been a detailed study of military questions ” , and that there 
had been complete understanding on all pomts.” Unlike the 
JoT^^nian-Lobanese statement (see below), the customary references 
to the threat of Israeli “aggression” were omitted. 


r uiHuussions in jyeirut 

between Major-General Innab and Lebanese military loaders, it was 
announced on May 22 that Jordan and the Lebanon had agreed to 
co-or^nate their military efforts to face the common Israeh danger.” 
No further details were made public. ^ 

Colonel Nasser and the British Ambassador in Cairo ^Sir 
Humphrey Trevelyan) had a two-and-a-half ho>irs’ meeting on 
May 26— the first such interview for more than two moiShs 
Although no official statement was issued, it was understood 
that the discussions had been cordial and had covered a wide 
of subjects affecting Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - Times - Daily Telegraoh - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. Middle East, 14829 A ; 14793 A.) 
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A. UNITHD KINGDOM. — Defence Policy. - Increases 
in Service Pay and Pensions. 

Comprehensive increases in pay and pensions for all three 
Services (including the Women’s Services and Nursing Services) 
came into effect on April 1. A Wliite Paper published on 
Feb. 20, which announced the increases, said that they would 
be greatest in the case of those engaging for longer periods, and 
were intended (a) to stimulate Regular recruitment, especially 
for long engagements, and (b) to encourage Regulars now 
serving to extend their present engagements and remain in 
the Services. 


IMio White Paper explaiiiod that m framing the increases the 
(Jovornment had taken account hoth of the nse m civilian earnmgs 
in rocont years, and of the fact that recruits who signed on for lon^ 
periods “ committed themselves m a way that has no parallel m 
civilian life " The nnderlyluff principle of tlio new scheme was the 
introduction of higher rates of pay for men who engaged for nine 
years or more— -i.e. whereas under existing schemes men who signed 
on for long iioriods received the same rates as those who enlisted on 
short engagements, their pay would m futoe be sealed from the 
beginning according to the length of their engagements Tims, Army 
nuaaiits signing on for nine years would from the start receive M 1 Is. 
W(u)kly (compared with the existing rate of Si2. 9s.), whilst thoso 
joining for throe or six yoais respectively would be paid £3 3s. and 
£3. 17 h. Ah a. further stininlus to reiirniting, pay rates for boys had 
l)Oon nearly doubled and in some cases almost tri^blod, whilst the 
iiKU'easeH for National Servic-etuou (3s. Od weekly under 21 and 7s 
weekly over 21) luid been kept stnaJl m order to increase the incentive 
to take on Hegular engagements 

Rogula.rH serving on existing ongagemonis would automatically 
draw the rat(^ of pay apiiropriato to the length of their engagemonts 
a.nd would l><^ able to sign on for longot periods, thereby qualifying 
iimnediatiily for the higher rates. KacJi of tlic three Herviees would 
now ba.v(» a nine-year (nigagement ; in addition the Navy would 
retain its 12-yoar engagement for artilicer ap]>renti(WH, whilst the 
It A P would eonthine its existing Rogula.i engagemeutHand the Army 
would work basi<‘.aJly on engageuKuits of tliree, six, and 12 years 
Tile White Paper a.dded that the ln(a’ea.HeH In ofllc-ers' pay relict tod 
i.lie generail moyement in salniries since 1950 aiiid tht^ fact that olllcers 
werti “ put to e(9‘tain iu(»Hca,pable expondliAne betiaAiso of their 
tnnploymeut.*’ Allowantes themstdves luul not l>omi altered, but 
oilletu’s* HailarltiH had been brought more into lino witli (dvllhui salaries 
iu order tlmt they mlghi- cover certain Itoins of expenditure foi which 
existing aliowantu^s miglit bo inadetiuatt^ 

Uepresculative new rules for olBcers, n.c.o.s., and men in 
the three Services are given below, with former rates for 
comparison * 

Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

Officers’ Basic Pay and Flying Pay. 

Jhish^ Pay Flying pay — 


Rack 

yearly 

yearly 


New ratfO 

Old rat<' 

N<uv rate 

Old rate 


& 

61 



Hub-bleutenaat 

438 

319 

305 

140 

Id(mtenant, R.N, . 

547'’-H()3 

392-057 

401 

104-219 

Id(nit(ma.nt, R.M, . . 

438-803 

319»057 



Lieut, -Pom mender. . 

I 

O 

803 -1,004 

401 

219-140 

(lomnumdcr 
dajd/., R.N, (und<H' 0 

1,441-1.000 

1,122-1,305 

401 

01 

years la the muk) 
Oapt., R.N. (ovm* 0 

1,825-2,007 

1,400 -1,570 

292 

91 

years In the rank) 

2,008-2.190 

1,024-1,079 

237-219 

- 

Rear-Admiral 
Vlce-Atlmiral and 

2,920 

2,190 



LIeut-( 1<m,, R.M. 
Admiral ami ( bmeral, 

3,050 

2,737 



Royal Marlm^s . . 

4,380 

3,194 



Admiral of Fleet . . 

5400 

3,0.50 




Baiic Pay of Naval Rating and Royal Marine Other Ranks. 


Hating or rank 

Orth ratings, inarinw 2nd el. 

Able rat.ings, inaHnoH tst cl. 

honillng mtliMp. apis., E.M.. . 

IhO. Wit.fnga, H.lvf, . . 

r.P.O, ratings, colour Hgts., ItM, 

O.M.a (R.M.) 

UMM, (H.M.I 


Ntw weekly rates 
On On Old 

ongjige- 7 -year weekly 

numts of engamv mte» 

9 years ments 


or longt^r 



«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4 

n 

0 

3 

17 

0 

2 

9 

0 


to 



to 



to 


5 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

19 

0 

5 

19 

0 

4 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 





to 



to 


0 

9 

0 

5 

a 

0 

3 

IT 

0 

7 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

5 

5 

0 


to 



to 



t*0 


8 

4 

0 

7 

3 

0 

5 

12 

0 

0 

10 

i) 

a 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 


to 



to 



to 


10 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

7 

3 

0 

tl 

0 

0 

9 

19 

0 

a 

1 

0 


to 



to 



to 


11 

11 

0 

10 

10 

0 

a 

a 

0 

12 

H 

0 

a 

7 

0 

9 

2 

0 

13 

2 

0 

12 

1 

0 

9 

12 

0 


Army. 

Officers* Daily Rates of Pay. 


Rank 

New Rate 
s. d. 

Old Rate 
8. d. 

Second Lieutenant^ 

21 

0 

17 

6 

Lieutenant on appointment® . 

26 

0 

19 

6 

Captain do. do ® 

38 

0 

29 

0 

Major do. do. 

58 

0 

47 

0 

Liout. -Colonel (under 19 years* service)^ 

78 

0 

61 

6 

Colonel, on appomtment® 

100 

0 

80 

0 

Brigadier 

120 

0 

92 

0 


(^) Rising by Ss each after 1, 2, and 3 years to 32s (against 29s. 6d.). 
(^) Rising by 2s. after each of the first 4 years to 60s. (39s ) 

(®) Rising by 2s. after each of the first 4 years to 66s (538 ) Rising 
again after 6 and 8 years to 68s. and 708. (53s. and 55s ). 

(4) Rising by 3s after 19 years* service (or 2 years m the rank) and 
by further amounts of 3s each after 21, 23, and 25 years* service (or 
4, 6, and 8 years in the rank) to 90s. (71s 6d ). 

(®) Rising by 58 each after 2, 4, and 6 years in the rank to 11.5s, 
(80s.). 

Rates for Regular Warrant Officers, N.C.O.s, and Men. 

New weekly rates for those committed to serve for : 







15 

21 





6 


years 

years 





years 

9 

(after 

or 


Rank 

tinder 

but 

years 

9 

more 

Old 

6 


under 

or 

years* 

(after 

weekly 


years 

9 

more 

ser- 

15 

rates 




years 


vice) 

years* 

service) 


Private — 

a 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

R0<TUlt 

63 

0 

77 0 

91 0 

— 

— 

49 0 

Rising to 

119 

0 

129 0 

150 6 

150 6 

150 6 

94 6 

Lan<jo-Corpora.l 

84 

0 

98 0 

115 6 

115 6 

115 0 

73 6 

Rifling to 

133 

0 

143 6 

164 6 

164 6 

164 6 

112 0 

Corporal 

98 

0 

112 0 

129 6 

140 0 

140 0 

91 0 

Rising to 

Sergeant — 

147 

0 

1,57 6 

178 6 

189 0 

189 0 

126 0 

Other than Class 1> 








tradesman 

1 


104 0 

185 6 

199 6 

200 6 

136 6 

Croup B» Class X . 

y 1(54 

0 

175 0 

196 0 

210 0 

217 0 


Group A, ( Uass T 



185 0 

206 6 

220 0 

227 6 


Group X, Class I ' 
StafiP S<n‘goant - 

f 


190 0 

217 0 

231 0 

238 0 


Other than Class 








tradesman 



185 6 

206 0 

220 G 

227 6 

154 0 

Group B, Class 1 

j- 185 

G 

196 0 

217 0 

231 0 

238 0 


Group A, Class T . 



206 6 

227 0 

241 0 

248 6 


Group X, Class X ' 
Warrant Offi(*,er, 



217 0 

238 0 

252 0 

259 0 


(UasH XI— 








Other than Class l^ 








tradesmau 

1 



217 0 

238 0 

248 6 

171 0 

Group B, Class X . . 

^217 

0 

217 0 

227 0 

248 0 

259 0 


Group A, ( Uiiss 1 . . 

1 



238 0 

259 0 

269 0 


Group X, Class I . , 
Warrant Officer, 

Class 11 (H..Q.M.B.) - 




248 0 

269 0 

280 0 


Other than ( tlass X > 








tradesman 

1 



224 0 

245 0 

255 0 

178 6 

Group B, Class X . . 

^ 224 

0 

224 0 

234 0 

255 0 

260 0 


Group A, Class 1 . . 




245 0 

260 0 

276 0 


Group X, Class I . . ' 
Warrant Officer, 

Class I— 




255 0 

270 0 

287 0 


Other than Class I.. 








trad('sman 




231 0 

252 0 

202 6 

185 6 

Group B, Class I . . 

•231 

0 

231 0 

241 0 

202 0 

273 0 


Group A, Class I * 




252 0 

273 0 

283 0 


Group X, Class I . . 




262 6 

283 0 

294 0 



Royal Air Force* 


Rates for Officers. 

Basic Pay* Plying Pay* 





(Daily RaU»s) 



Hank 

Now 

Old 

Now 

Old 


8, 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Acting iniot Officer’^ 

. 15 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

7 

0 

X>}lot Offi<vjr 

. . 21 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

7 

0 

Flying Officer® 

. . 24 

0 

19 

6 

20 

0 

8 

0 

Flight Tdcmtimant® 

, . 30 

0 

29 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

Bquadron Ijeader* , . 

. . 58 

0 

47 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

Wing Commander* . , 

. . 78 

0 

01 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

Group < laptaln® 

.. 100 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Air Commodore 

.. 120 

0 

92 

0 

12 

0 


— 


Not applicabh^ to Branch Officers and National Horvlcc Offleors, 
(*-) RiHlng by 2s. afi<^r 6 months (aircrew officers) or 12 months 
(other officers) to 17s, dally (against) 1 4s.), 

<*) Rising by 2s. nfter e*mh of the first four years in the rank (or 
after 2, 3, 4, and 5 years’ service) to 32s. <lafiy (23s, 6d,), 

(») Rising by 2s. afi/cr each of the first 7 years In the rank (or after 
0-12 years* service) ie 50s. dally (against 39s.). 

{*) Ulslng by 2s. daily aftew eacdi ef the first 8 years In the rank, 

(») Rising by ‘is, ewh after 2, 4, 0, and B years In the rank (or after 
10, 21, 23, and 25 years* aervlee) to 00s. (71s. 0d,), 

(«) Riling by 5«* each after 2, 4, and 0 yeami’ sirde®. 
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kisesing’s contemporauy archives 


May 26— June 2, 1956. 


Pay of Tradesmen. 
Advanced Trades. 



New Daily Rates 



Old 

Rank 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Daily 


1 


2 


3 


Rates 


under 

5- 

8 

at least 




5 yrs. 

yrs 

9 yrs. 




8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

Senior Aircraftman 

13 

6 

15 

6 

19 

0 

11 

0 

Junior Tochixioian 

Corporal (Qualified Junior 

16 

0 

18 

0 

21 

0 

14 

0 

Toohmeian) 

19 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

16 

0 

Corporal Toobmeian 

Sergeant and Senior Tooli- 

20 

6 

22 

6 

25 

6 

17 

6 

mcian 

24 

0 

26 

6 

29 

0 

21 

0 

Flight Sergeant /Chief Tech- 
nician 

Warrant Officor/Mastor 

— 


29 

6^ 

32 

6^ 

24 

6 


02 

Technician 

— 


— 

- 

36 

28 

6 


(*^) Hisiiiff by Is. ovory four years to a maxlinum of 32s. 6d. (scale 2) 
and 358 6d. (scale 3) at 12 years (against 27s. 6d.). 

(®) Rising by Is. 6d. after every four years to 10s. Gd. after 12 
years (against 33s.). 

Skilled Trades. 



Now Dally Ratos 



Old 

Bank 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Daily 


1 


2 


3 


Rates 


under 

5- 

8 

at least 




5 yi's. 

yra. 

9 yrs. 




s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Aircraftman 2 (recruit) 

9 

0 

11 

0 

13 

0 

7 

0 

Aircraftman 2 

10 

0 

12 

0 

14 

6 

8 

0 

Aircraftman 1 

11 

0 

13 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

Leading Aircraftman 

12 

0 

14 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

Senior Aircraftman 

13 

6 

15 

6 

19 

0 

11 

0 

Corporal (Qualified Senior 








Aircraftman) 

Sergeant and Senior Tech- 

17 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

15 

0 

nician 

Flight Sorgoant/Ohiof Tech- 

22 

0 

24 

0 

0^ 

27 

0 

0^ 

19 

6 

nician 

Warrant Officor/Mastor 

— 


27 

30 

22 

0 


Qi 

Technician 

— 

- 

... 


33 

26 

6 

(1) Rising by Is. ovory four years to 

a maximum of 30s. 

(scale 2) 


and 33s, (soalo 3) after 12 years (against 23s. Gd.) 

(2) Rising by Is. Gd. every four years to a iriaxiimiin of 38s. after 
12 years (against 3 Is ). 


Pay of Airmen (Aircrew), 

Pilots and Navigators, Air Signallers (A), Air Ifinginoers (A) 
Air Gunners (A), and Air Moteroologleal Observers. 

New Daily Ratos Old Daily Rates 


Bank 

Scale 2 

5-8 years 
s. d. 

Scale 3 

at least 0 years 
s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Oadot^ 

11 0 

13 0 

7 

0 

Sergeant 

26 G 

29 (i 

21 

0 

Flight S<irgoant^ 

29 6 

32 6 

24 

0 

Mfwter Aircrew^ . , 

— 

36 0 

28 

G 


(^) Rising to 12s, (scale 2) and Us. Gd, (scale 3) after 0 inontbs an<l 
to ISs. (scale 2) and 21 b. (scale 3) after 12 inontbs. 

(®) Rising by Is every four years to 32e. Od (scale 2) and 358. Gd. 
(scale 3) after 12 jmm (against 2 Gh.). 

(®) Rising by Is. 0(t, every four years to 4 Os. Gd. after 12 years 
(against 33s.), 

Air Signallers, Air Engineers, and Air (luuners. 

New Daily Rates Old Daily Ratos 


Rank 

Scale 2 

5-8 y«^ars 
s. d. 

Scale 3 

at l 0 (wit 9 years 
s* d. 

s. 

d. 

Cadet^ 

U 0 

13 0 

7 

0 

Sergeant 

24 9 

27 0 

19 

G 

Flight Sergeant® 

27 0 

30 0 

22 

0 

Master Alrorcsw® . . 

— 

33 6 

2G 

G 


{^) Rising to 128 (scale 2) and Its. Gd, (scale 3) after 6 months and 
to IGs, 6d. (scale 2) and lOs. 6d. (so^d© 3) after 12 months. 

{*> Rising by Is, every four years to 30s, (scale 2) and 33s. (scale 3) 
after 12 years (against 23s. Gd,). 

(») Rising by Is. 6d. after every four years to 38 r. after 12 years 
(against 31 b.), 

Medical Officers and Chaplains (All Services). 

The basic annual rates for medical officers wotild ho graduated from 
10584 for Acting Surgeon Lieutenants (Royal Navy) an<l equivalent 
ranks in the Army and R.A.F. (against B483) to fiB,G50 for Stirgoon 
Vio© -Admirals and equivalent ranks (compared with £2,737), 

Chaplains' rates would range from £657 a year on entry (compared 
with £501) to £2,044 for Chaplain-Generals (compared with £1,542), 

Officers in the Women’s Services# 

Daily pay of officers in the Women's Royal Naval Bervlce would 
rang© from 16s,*~20s. for third officers (against IBs. 3d.) to 58s,-G8s. 
for chief officers (4Gs.*-54s.), 75s.-S68, for 8 ui) 0 rintendants (GOs.-GGs.), 
and 00s. for commandants (69s.). For the Women's Royal Army 
Corps and equivalent ranks to the Women's Royal Air Force pay 


would rang© from 17s. for second lieutenants (against 13s. 3d.) to 
29s,-37s. for captains (21s. 9(i.”29s. 3d,), TSs.-SGs. for colonels 
(60s.“66s. 9d.), and 90s lor brigadiers (69s ) In the Nursing Services, 
pay would range from 22s -26s. 6d, fornursmg sisters (12s. 9d.-15s.9d.) 
to 90s. for matrons-in-chief (57s. 9d ) 

National Service Officers. 


In addition to the increase of 3s. Gd. daily (7s. after 21) in the pay 
of National Servicemen, the following increases were announced in 
the pay of National Ser^oe officers : 

Navy : Midshipman, from 9s to 10s. 6d (after 12 months from 
12s to 148 6d ) ; Acting Sub -Lieutenant, from 11s. to 13s (after 
18 months from 178. 6d to 208. Gd ) ; Siib-Lioutonant, from 13s to 
16s. (after 18 months from 17s. 6d. to 20a Gd ) , Lieutenant, from 
17s, to 21s (after 18 months from 218 6d to 25s Gd) Army and 
R.A.F. Second Lieutenant and Pilot Officer, from 13s to 158. (after 
18 months from 17s 6d. to 19s 6d ) , Lieutenant or Flying Officer, 
from 15s. to ISs. (fiom 19s Gd. to 22s. Gd ) ; Captain or Flight 
Lieutenant, from 23s. to 268. 6d. (after 18 months from 208 to 318 ) , 
Maoor or Squadron Loader, from 258 to 408 Gd (after 18 months from 
42s to 45 h.) 


Retired Pay and Terminal Grants. 


Standard 


Standard 


Service 

Retired 

Ter 

mnal 

Periods 

Pay 

Rato 

Grant 

20 yrs- 

£500 

(400) 

1,500 

(1,000) 

22 „ 

£625 

(500) 

1,875 

(1,000) 

24 „ 

£800 

(675) 

2,400 

(1,000) 

26 „ 

£1,000 

(875) 

3,000 

(1,000) 

28 ,, 

£1,150 

(1,000) 

3,450 

(1,000) 

30 „ 

£1,400 

(1,.300) 

4,200 

(1,000) 

30 „ 

£1,G00 

(1,400) 

4,800 

(1,000) 

30 

£1,900 

(1,700) 

5,700 

(1,000) 

— 

£2,300 

(2,000) 

6,000 

(1,000) 


Ranks for 
Retired Pay 
Captain or below 
Major 

Xdout -Colonel 
Colonel 
Brigadier 
Major-General 
Lieut. -General 
General 
Field-Marshal 

(half pay) - , 

(Applicable to officers —except qua, rtonnasters— with tJie full 
standard years of service required for each rank. Old rat(w shown 
in parentheses). 

Retired pay and terminal grants for offiKsers of otluu' Hervicos a,ro 
broadly comparable. 

Representative weekly pensions and terminal grunts for 
other ranks were as follows (old rates m parenthc.scs) ; 


Royal Navy : Petty Officer, afU^r 22 yea-rs, pension 52s, 7<L, 
terminal grant £225 (418. lOd., £200) ; Chief Petty Gffic<^r, after 27 
years, pension 92s., terminal grant £395 (Gs. 4d., £330), Army : 
Sergeant, a,ner 25 years, pension G8 h. 3d., Lwmlnal grant £285 
(4 Gh 10(1 .£245) ; Warrant Officer 1, after 30 years, p<nml(»n I20s. 4(L, 
terminal grant £58G (84s. l()d.,£4G0). R.A.F. . Flight, -Sergeant, after 
25 years, pension 75s. Id., terminal grant £347 (53s, lOd., £298) ; 
Warrant OiXicov, after 37 years, pension lG5s. 3d., terminal grant 
£810 (125s. Id., £G00). 

The total cost of the increases in fiay, n^Urement pay, 
pensions, and terminal grants was put at ulimit £dT,000,000 
in the first year, increasing in suhsequent years according to 
the success of the scheme in attracting recniits. 


The Minister of Defence (Sir Walter Monckton) announced 
on May 80 that the recruiting figures for April had shown a 
“ definite improvement ” on the corresponding figures for the 
previous year since the new rates of pay came into effect on 
April 1, thoughit would be “ premature to draw any eondusions 
iVom them at this stage.’MTimcs - Daily T(degraph) 

(Prev. rep. Service Pay, 1093S A.) 


A- UNITED STATES.— Relaxation of Restrictions on 
Non-strategic Exports to U.S.S.R. and Satellite Countries. 

'Tlic U.S. Commerce Department announced on April 20 that 
controls on exports to the Soviet Union and the Sovi<d.-l)l<)(^ 
countries in Europe of over 700 non-strategic items in .67 
commodity groups were to be simplified, and that all th<‘S(‘ 
goods could in future be shipped by exporters xindov genoml 
licence, thus abolishing the need for individual lieenc(\s. At 
the same time the Department published a list of the goods 
aifected, covering a wide range of commodities. 

Mr. Slndalr Weeks, the XX.R. Secretary of (tomnuHWMH stated that 
all the goods tochided In the IM were of a tyiK) iluit would Ih^ approved 
for export under existing Keenstog policy, and tiud, ih(» now pr<HMu{ufO 
of putting them under a general ll<*enc50 In no way refltHdod a dmugo 
in the TJ.B. Government's poHoy of banning Htrai(^gh‘. goods to Bovb^t- 
bloc conntries. Nor, he added, did Iho luw in<H<*ato in any way 
a relaxation of the «tri<d ombargo against all Hhlonnuds to ( ’onummlHt 
China, North Korea, tho (knnmunlst-controlhvd areas of Vbinnin and 
Laos, and th(^ Far Kostem provlwws of ih<i Tf.H.H.U., to wldeh sldp- 
ments of any kind would continue to nujulre Indlvldnalexport lleein^OH. 

At the time of the Foreign Mmisti^rs' Ckmfimenee in Ckmeva, 
Mr. Weeks had announced that his Department would Issue by 
the end of 1955 a list of goods whi<‘h eould he sent freely to 
the Soviet Union ami Soviet-bloc eountrieH in Europe# It was 
stated in the American press that <llf!h!ult;les in (compiling 11 
satisfactory list liad <ielayed the aiinmincemcrit. 

(New Tork Times - New York Heralci Tribune) (X4711 C#) 


KKE^ING’s CONTEMPOKAliY ARCHIVES 
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A. AUSTRIA. — General Elections. - Victory for 
People’s Party and Socialist Coalition. - Provincial 
Elections in Upper Austria, Carinthia, and Burgenland. 

Elections to the Austrian National Council (Nationalrat) 
took place on May 13, the four contending parties being the 
People’s Party (Catholic) and the Socialist Party (the two 
parties of the Government coalition), the Communists, and the 
newly- foiined Freedom Party. 

The Freedom Party — the new Itight-wing party formed in 1955 
by the muon of ihroe right-wing groups, of which the largest was the 
LoOpgue of Independents — had held its first congress in Vienna on 
April 7. Herr Anton Romthaller, a former National Socialist mimster, 
was olectod ciiainnan of the party, whilst Herr Max Stendebaeh (the 
former chairman of the League of ludopendoiits) and Herr Wilfried 
Grodlcr (a iiieinbor of the Nationalmf) were olectod deputy chairnion. 

A crisis within the new party developed, however, wiUun a few 
days, and on April 13 two of its principal founders— Dr. Herbert 
Kraus (chairman of the paihamontary group of the fonoor League 
of Inde pom louts) ami Dr. Viktor Roiinann (a member of that group)— 
ainionm;ed their withdrawal, although they had both boeen uoinmated 
as Fi’oedom Party candidates for the general election. 

In a statooKUit issued on the same date the two deputies said that 
the party congtvsss had i^oiintinod the assumption of power in the 
liarty by a small groui> of Jtight-wing extremists and former Nazis,* 
whilst the moderate represimtativos of the former League of Indopon- 
douts ha,d been “ deprived of piMctleallv all influence ’* They rofiwed 
to Buppoit what amounted to a smicoHSor oiganizatiou to tlie 
Natiomd ►Somahst Party ** 

The results of the gencriil clecLious (held by proportional 
rcprescntaliou) were anuouiieed on May 14 as lollows, the 
corresponding figures for the 1053 elections being shown for 
comjiarison 

Scats Votes 

105(1 1053 1050 1053 

a,()()0,()((8 1,781,777 

SohsUisL I'urLy .. 74 78 1,873,2.'50 1,810,817 

Freedom Parly . . (J I'i't ‘233,713 4i72,860f 

Communists and Left 

Socialists . . . . 3 4 102,432 228,159 

t Then Longue of XndopeudontB {V nTbaff^d Uiidblhdnoiueu) 

The People’s Party thus increased its strength hy eight seats, 
being only one sent sliort of an absolute majority. It was 
commcntcfl in tlic press that a large number ol lormcr adherents 
of the League of Iudi‘pcndents had obviously switched their 
support to the I’eople’s Party, and that the new Fr(H‘dc)m Party 
had lost grouiKl eorrespondingly, obtaining eight seats less than 
the former League of Indepemieuts -i.c. exactly the ^anie 
number as liad been gamed by the People’s I arty. Ihe 
Socialists gamed one seat and the Communists lost one- 

Tho Pooifli/H Party polled 45.9(i per emit of the vot<w (agalimt 
4120 per oout in 1953); the HociallHts 43.1)4 per emit (42.11 per 
<jeui) ; the FriKulom Party 0.52 per i‘,ent (10.95 pm* (umi by the former 
League ef ImlmunidmitH) ; and the (lommunlstH and Li^ft HoeUaistH 
4.48 per eiait (5.28 per <?ont). The eloctorate totaUiHl 4,0M,4(M, the 
aumb(«* of valid voioH east being 4,351,937. 

In Vlemm ihe Hoc'laUstH polled 502,018 voU^h (500,290 In 1053) ; 
ihe People’s buriy 400,031 votes (302,110), ihe Communists and 
Left HoelallHis 95,503 votes (93,805); and ih<» FriHulom Party 
03 432 votes U24,073 f(>r the former League of IndependeutH), Iho 
conshh^rahle dritp in the SoeiaUst veto was attrihuied partly to 
unpopular tariif ineroases liy munleh>al transport and utlHtv under- 
tnkUuttf. 

Tlio OiiminunlHtH, wlillHt MlWitly ImprovInK: tliolp i)<)U lu Vtonno, 
loHt votiiK Itt all th<) prnvlR«o» ; tho drop lu (kiinuiuiaHt voUm aiiimwtod 
(,o l«.i5 t»nr (joiit In Htyrla. 24.4 por oout In Uppor Anatrla, » ).d por 
font hi howor AuHtrlft, luid 41.0 por ooiit hi UwB«idau<l (tho two 
lid, tor provhKioH UiwlnK boon part ol tUo tormw Movlot /ouo). 

Dr. Unah, tlxc AuHlriim ClianccUor, and Dr. Sithfirr, the 
Viw-Chmiccllor, H«bmltK>d thr Coalition (}owrnmcnl’R ro.signa- 
t,i()U on May 14 to FroBideot. KOrncr, who called upon Dr. Hxialj 
to form a iicw (Jovemnwml. _ 

provincial cl<‘<‘Uons took place on May 18 in Carintlua and 
BurgenlMKiy similar <de<dions having been held in upper Austria 
on Old. 23, 1955. The distrilmtion of seats m Ihe new 
proviueial was as follows (former party strengths 

in parentheses) ; 

Varinthin: SodaliHlR 18 (18); ’I J ' 

bYeeclmn Party 5 (fl) ; (Vnmmmists and Left hoeiahsts i (i). 

Lmhmd\ People’s Party 1« (10) : SocinllHtR IS (14) ; 
Krccdom Carly 1 (1 ) ; CommuniKtH and Left hocialiKts, nil (1 ). 

thwer Awtln’a-, I’eoplo’H Party 2S (28) ; SocialiHts 11) (15) ; 
Electoral Union of liberals 4(10 for former bfaj^ic of Indepen- 
dents) ; ConmiimislH nnd Deft SwiaUstfl, nil (ml). 

(Wiener Zeitunn - Nene Zttreher Zeitun| 0 !)(Prev. rep. 1476 * C ; 

General Election^ la^oS A » Provincial Elections, 
i!i 88 a A 5 ISIew Right-wing Party, 14518 C.) 


B. INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE- — 
New Three-year International Wheat Agreement. - 
Non-adherence of British Government. 

An International, Wheat Conference, sponsored by the United 
Nations and attended by delegates from over 40 countries, met 
in Geneva on Oct. 26, 1955, to draft a new International Wheat 
Agreement to replace the one expiring on July 31, 1950. The 
conference adjourned on Nov. 16, 1955, reassembled at Geneva 
from Feb, 20-Marcli 27, 1956, and after a further adjournment 
met m London from April 16-25. On the latter date a new 
three-year International Wheat Agreement (the third of its 
kind, following those of 1949-53 and 1953-56) was approved, to 
operate from Aug. 1, 1956. It fixed at $1.50 a bushel (lor No. 1 
Northern Manitoba wheat) the minimum price at which ihe 
signatory countries would buy the agreed quantities, and at $2 
a bushel the maximum price at whicJi exporting countries under- 
took to sell the quantities agreed by them if called upon to do so. 
These prices were five cents lower m each case than those under 
the expiring agreement. 

Argontma and Swodou joined tho agreement for the first time as 
exporters. Total annual guaranteed sales were set at 8,241,000 
metric tons (against 10,749,000 tons under the old agreement), 
divided as follows USA, 3,595,134 tons , Canada, 2,800,395 tons , 
Australia, 823,471 tons, Argentina, 400,000 tons; Franco, 450,000 
tons ; and Sweden, 175,000 tons. The number of importing momber- 
oountries ronuiinod unchanged at 44 . 

Tho now agreement also provided that the Intornfitional Wheat 
Council (at wliose rcQuost the U.N. had sponsored tho conforeiico) 
might (a) study any aspect of the world wheat situation and sponsor 
exchanges of information and miernational eonsultation relating to 
it ; (b) mako such aiTangoiiientH as it considered desirable with the 
U N. Food iind Agriculture Organization and oilier inter-govern- 
ineut.al organizatiouH , a,ud (c) consult with couiitdos who were not 
parties to the Agreement but who had a substantial interest in wlioat. 

Tho new agreomeui was to 1)0 signed hy the participating countries 
l)y May 18, and ratilied )>y July 16 If, however, rati llcations were 
not completed by the latter date, tho ngreemont wetild provisionally 
go into effect If iinporting and exiioriing countries rei)rcsentmg at 
lejist two-thirds of the total import and export quotas reHpe(‘tlvoly 
had ratified it. The Huai tlato for ratifications would then bo Dec. 1, 
1950. 

The British delegate, Mr. Creorge Bishop, informed the 
conftTon<;e on Feb. 20 that Britain, whicfli had refuscicl to sign 
the expiring agreement, could also not adhere to any new 
arrangement based on it, as the British Government <iid not 
consider that an agre<‘m(‘nt of the pr(‘h(‘nt type would make 
“ a positive eontTibution ” to a solution of the problem. 

Mr, Bishop explained that, in the BriUsh view, an agreement of the 
present tvj)e was deficient in tho following respei'ts : (a) it eontained 
no provisions linking tho fllsposal of the existing surpluHOH to 

tho woiking of the agreement ; (6) lb did nothing to dlH(*<nirago the 
contlnuanee of wheat production In oxcohh of efl’eetivo demand ; 
(r) it did notldng to encourage Inereasod wheat consumption ; id) it 
centaiuod no eitect/Ive provisions to oriRuro that prices wore allowed 
to move fmfly wltlfin tin') present prk'e range in accordance with 
current e.ondltions of Hupr)ly and doiuaiuL 

A renewed parthflptdiou in ati agreement ef the present typo 
would, moreover, necessitate a rtwcrHiou to (Jovernrnent control 
over the Import of wheat into tho United Kingdom, and perhaps 
even a return to Htiitc trading. The British Loverument would not 
find it possible t-o Justify to public opinion this major rovmml of 
domosthi poliey unless It (*ould be shown that a now agreement made 
a positive and efXoctlve eontrlbutlon to the sohition of the problem 
now facing the world in regard to wheat. 

Mr. Bishop emphasized, however, that it was the British (lovem- 
meut’s policy to support the orderly settlement of commodity 
problems on an Intcrnatloma biwis, and exprossed the ‘'fullest 
Huppert ” for any dlHcussIouH whhth sought to OHt.ablisli, by a formal 
(‘Oiivention, a set (>f intenuitionally agrtKsd rules for the ordcj’ly 
disposal of ac(*tnmilaR)d %vheut Hurr»lnHeH. Aft.er HtTgg<wtIng that the 
International Wheat (tmut*U would he an approiH*late forum for 
such discussions, hi^ said that If the (jounctrs constitution were 
amended to enable It to undertake them, the tTJC. would he “ very 
willing,’' though not a tiartielpant In the agreement itself, to ]uay 
Its full part In the diHt'Ussions on International wheat prolflems. 

It was pointed mil in the PrcBs that the new agreermmt would 
cover onlvuboni one-third of the total world trade in wheat, m 
compared %vith nearly one-half ninhw the prevknm agreement. 

Transactions of wheat and flotir in 19r4-55 muier the existing 
International Wheat Agreement (Le. for 1953-56) ammmte<l to 
7,900,006 metric tons, or 7S.H per cent of the guaranteed 
mumtities which tlie exporting eountru^s had agreed to supply 
at the maximum price and the importing <*ountries to hny at 
the minimum price. This eompanal with 6,128,000 tom 
(58 per cent) in 1953-54 (the first year of the existing agreement), 
and 16,574,607 tons (nearly 99 per cent) in 1952-53 (the last 
year of the first agr<xnneut »lgn<‘d in 1949).— '(Times - Financial 
TimcH - U.N. Information <5mlre, London - Economist) 

(Frw. rep. 13^54 A | A.) 
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A. GOLD COAST. — Proposals for Independence 
witMn the British Commonwealth. - Statement by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. - Political Developments. - Changes in 
Gold Coast Cabinet. 

A Wiiite Paper outlining the Gold Coast Government’s 
proposals for the independence of the Gold Coast as a full 
member of the British Commonwealth was published m Accra 
on April 19. It proposed that the name of the country, when it 
attained independence, should be changed from Gold Coast to 
Ghana, and that the new State should remain within the 
Commonwealth on the same terms as the other sovereign 
member-states. The principal proposals set out m the White 
Paper were as follows : 

(1) Alter the attamniont of mdependonco, a Governor- General 
should bo appointed by H M the Queen on the advice of the Gold 
Coast Government. 

(2) Supremo legislative power should be vested in the Parliament of 
the Gold Coast, the lifetime of which should bo five years 

(a) AppoiutmontB, promotions, and dismissals in the I*ublic Service 
should be made by the Governor-General on the advice of a Public 
Service Commission. 

(4) Thoro should be a imifled judiciary consisting of magistrates, 
puisne judges, and justices of appeal, headed by a Chief Justice 
appointed by the Govcriior-Gonoral on the advice of the IMme 
Minister The West African Court of Appeal would cease to exorcise 
jurisdiction in tbo Gold Coast, and arrangements would bo made for 
judges to assist the courts in Sierra Leone and Gambia on request. 
The Judicial Committee of the IMvy Council would continue to hoar 
appeals from the Gold Coast. 

(5) Tlio Gold Coast Government would have full rosponsibility for 
all matters relating to defence and oxtca*nal alTairs 

((5) Some moasuro of devolution was proposed Xi'om the Central 
Govornmont to six regions into which, it was suggcBted, the Gold 
Coast should be divided - Eastern, Western, Ashanti, Brong (the 
northern part of Ashanti), Northern, and Traiisvelta-Togoland, 

(7) No legislation alTecthig the tradd/ional funetions or privilegOH 
of chiefs should bo introduced without consultation with the a,ppi*o- 
priato State (Joumdl 

(8) A now Constitution “ should not, in part or whole, be amended 
except with a two-thirds majority of all rnombors of the Gold Coast 
Government ** 

The British Colonial Secretary (Mr, Ix'imox-Boyd) mrormed 
the House of Commons on May H that a Orm date for granting 
mdepenclcu(‘c to the Gold Coast within the Gommonwculth 
'ivould be given l>y JI.M. Government if a reasonable majority 
for such a step was obtained m the (ioJd Coast Legislature after 
a general election, 

Mr. Leanox-Boyd said : The present Gold Coast Constitution 
marks tiio last stage before the assumption by the Gold Coast of full 
responsibility for its own aitalrs. The grant of such responsibility is a 
matter for the U.K, Government and Parliament, and it has always 
been the wish of this Govornmont that the (hild (loast should achieve 
indepondenoo within the Commonwealth. 

“ Hlnce the present Constitution was Introduced there haa arlsisn 
a dispute witliln the (ilold (Jeast about tb() form of (Vmstltution whhdi 
tiie country should Jiave whmi it wshleves independence within the 
Commonwealth, KiYorts hav(^ been made to bring about a rooonoilla- 
tlon iietween the major parthw, but they liave so far met with no 
Eucjceas. 

“ i havo been in close touc-h with the Jh*imo Minister of the Gold 
Coast on those raatUa’s, Xt is the coiisidc^rod view of his Govenimittit 
that the time hn.s now o.ome for tiie Gold Coast to assume full 
msponsiliility within tlm (Commonwealth for Its own affairs. I have 
made my view clear to him that imeause of tU<^ failun^ to resolve tlie 
constitutional dispute, wo <*nn only a<diiovo our mmmmi aim of the 
early indcqiendencai of that country witJUn the (‘‘oinmonwealth in one 
way — tliat is, to demenst-rate to the world that iiie peoples of the Gold 
(Joast havo liad a full and free opjiortunitj^ to consldi^r their (ionstltn- 
tlon and to press their vh^ws on it in a general election. 

I have told Dr. Nkrumah iliat if a general election is h(dd, the 
IJ.IC. Government will be ready to acujopt a motion calling for inde- 
poiidenco within tlu» Commonwoaltli, passed by a roaaonable majority 
in a newly elecded h^gislaturt^ and then to <3e(5lare a ilrm <late for this 
purpose. Full mcmbi^rsliip of the (Commonwealth is, of oours<b a 
different question, and Is a matter for consultation iietween all 
existing members of the Commonwtmith.'* 

Mr. Creech Jones (Lab.) welcomed the Colonial Hecrotary*s state- 
ment on behalf of the Opiiosition, declaring that the emergonoo of an 
Independent Gold Coast would l )0 of great signlflcamce for Africa and 
perhaps for the world generally. 

A conference to consider tlie recjomniendations of Sir 
B'rederick Bourne’s report (see 14686 A), convened by Dr. 
Nkrumab and the (Convention People’s Party, opened in Accra 
on Feb. 17 and ended on March 16 after an adjournment during 
which unsuccessful attempts were made to secure the support 
of tlie National liberation Movement— the prirudpal Opposition 
party, which had refused to participate in the discussions. The 
conference was also boycotted by the Asanieman Oouneil, the 
supreme council of chiefs in Ashanti. The ehainnan of tlu‘ 
conference (Mr. C. W, Taclue-Mason) stated on Mar(*h 16 that 
“ unaninnious conclusions ” had been reached on praethfally all 


the subjects discussed, and that proposals had been made for a 
convention “ which, if acceptable to all concerned, will facilitate 
the smooth working of our future Constitution.” He added 
that the conference had dealt with “ a mass of iiractical 
administrative problems which must be clarilied for the 
guidance of legal draftsmen who will prepare the Constitution.” 

Professor Busia, a loading member of tlio Gold Coast Opposition 
parties, stated m Jcinuary that Sir Predonck Bourne’s report, tliougJi 

a step m the right direction,” did not ** go far cnougii ” because of 
the limitation of Sir Frederick’s terms of roforonco. He contended 
that the report had proved the Opposition right in their ‘‘ revolt 
against centralization ” and in their demand that the chiefs and 
traditional comicils should find a iilaeo in the now Constitution. 
Whereas, however, the regional councils proposed in the Bourne 
Beport would bo merely deliberative and consultative bodies, the 
Opposition dema,ndod proper constitutional safeguards against the 
‘‘ whims of the Government of the day.” 

The Asantoman Council publisbod a statement on May 8 which, 
though criticizing tiie Convention People’s Party, said Hint Hh^ (knmcil 
was satisfied ” that mdependonco for tlie Gold Coasi, is no longca’ an 
issue for political strife or diirtu’cncos.” It insistml, how<w<ir, tliat 
** the issue of the (J< institution must be settled before and not ali/cr 
the attainment of independence,” and exprossod the Council’s 

considered view ” that there should first bo agrc^emeiit on tbe 
Constitution, followed by a gimoral ele(;tion before indcpendeiu‘e.” 

Tlic following clxanges m the Gold Coast Cabinet wcu'e 
aimoimecd during February and March (former portfolios ni 
parentheses) : Mr. Ako Adjei (Trade and Labour), Muustei of 
the Interior ; Mr. Aaron Ofori-AUa (Commimi(*utions), Mmisler 
of I^ocal Government ; Mr. A. Case ly-IIay ford (Interior), 
Minister of Communications ; Mr. JC. O. Asalu-Adjaye (Lo("al 
GovemmenL), Mimstei of Trade and Labour; Mr. A. K. 
lukumsah (a numsterial se(iretaty), Mmisler of Housing. 
Bespoiisibility for housing was foimerly l>orne by the Mmisler 
of State, Ml. Kodjo Botsio, who was plaee<l m <‘harge of 
development planning. 

Sir Kohma Aiku KorSidi, a jusliee of appeal, was appointed 
Cluef Justice of the (Jold (’oast Supreme CVmrt on April 18. 
He was the first African to he ai)i)omte<l lo Giat post, 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester (hiardian) 

(Prev. rep. Bourne Report, 1463^ A ; Gold Coast Cabinet, 
13649 A ; Togoland Plebiscite, 1:4868 B.) 

B. SOVIET UNION - UNITCD KINGDOM. — Ex- 
change of Messages between Heads of State. 

The text of messiiges exchanged bctwc(^n President Voro- 
shilov and ILM. (iueen JHizabeth II during tiie recent visit to 
Britain by Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrush(‘hev was rideased 
by the oiheial Soviet news agency (Tass) on May 2L 

Pnisiderit Yeroshllov’s moBsago ctmvoyiHl to II. M. the (),ueeu a,nd 
to the British people ” siiKu^re greethigH and good wishes in tlie name 
of the peoples of tlie Hovlet Union, of the Presidium of the Hupreiae 
Soviet of the U.H.S.lL, and from myself personally/’ After saying 
that the Soviet people and the leadisrs of the IT.H.B.H. ” always 
recall with groat satisfaetlon the Joint struggle waged by the British 
and Soviet peoples against tho fona^s of aggwission during the Scusond 
W(^rld War, and tho great eontrlbution made by the people of Great 
Britain in onsiiring victory ovt^r the common foe,” President Voro- 
shilov said that the Pn^sidium of the Hupreme Sovh4 ” firmly Ixilhwes 
that the strengthening of friendship and co-opi^ration b<itw<Hm the 
Sovhit Union and tho United ICingdom would not only be In the 
interests of the peoples of our (amiitrles, but also In the int<a'(wi.s of 
preserving peace throughout tho worhl.” Di eoncluHion, Pnwldent 
Voroshilov expressed tlio hope that the visit of Marshal Bulganin 
and M. XChruslnihev to Britain would ’’ contrllmte t.o l)ott<a* mutual 
understanding betwoiai the United Kingdom and Hovhd. Union 
and the (hivolopment of friendly co-operation betw<‘cn them.” Ih^ 
signed his letter to the Queen, ” WiHi assuranctw of my pr(>fouiHi 
esteem for you.” 

IX.M. the Queen, In thanking Privsltlmit Vorosiillov for tlni ” vabmblo 
exproHslons of goodwill ” (•.outalmal In his lett<a% shariai t h<^ I ‘resident’s 
hope that ** the visit of tho Hovhst lea(hu*s to the United Kingdom as 
tho guests of my Government may contribute to tln^ improvement of 
friendship and unthvrstanding betwism th<» two eouuirh^s and peoples, 
whhih It is my earmjst desire to stnmgthen and immm'vis,** After 
expiHissing her best wishes for Pnwident Vonwhllov’s health and 
welfare and for the wijlbhelng of the Hovlet pe<»ples, In^r Majesty 
signed her letter, ” Yourgoo<l friend. Flizalsdh li ” 

President Voroshilov’s Iett<»r was <l(div(T<Mi |K*rsonally to 
n.M. the Que(m by Marshal Bulganin and I\L KhrushVhev 
during their visit lo Wimisor on April 22. 

(Times - Hovi<*t \V(‘ekIy) <Frcv. rep* 14833 A.) 

C. TURKEY. — Cabinet Appointment* 

M, lideyyad Mnndalinei was aimointed on May 14 as Minister 
of ICeonoiny ami (!oinmeree In M. Menderes’ Cabinet In «new«- 
sion to M. Fahrettin (Has, who had resigned in April. 

(Turkish Kml)as«y> London) (Frtv* mp* 14614 A.) 
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A. FRANCE - YUGOSLAVIA. — President Tito’s 
State Visit to Paris. - Discussions with French Statesmen. 


President Tito of Yugoslavia, accompanied by Mme. Broz- 
Tito and by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister (M. Koca Popovich), 
anived in Paris on a State visit on May 7. 

During his stay, which ended on May 12, President Tito attended 
a State banquet at the Elysdo and a luncheon given by President Ooty 
at Versailles , received the Diplomatic Corps (from winch the Papal 
Nuncio was, however, absent because there are no diplomatic relations 
hetween the Vatican and Yugoslavia) ; and was received by the Pans 
Municipality at the IX6tel de Vtlle. He also visited the D ’Assault 
aircraft works near Pans (whoio the MysUre 3 et fighters aro built), 
inspected mihtary establishments at Mailly, near Ohalons-sur-Marne 
and paid a visit to the Donzdre-Mondragon barrage m the Lower 
Bh6ne valley. 


President Tito and M. Popovich had a number of discussions 
with M. Guy Mollet and M. Pineau (the French Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister), in which the French and Yugoslav 
statesmen reviewed international problems in general and 
Franco- Yugoslav relations m particular. The talks were 
regarded as especially important in view of tlie forthcoming 
visits to Moscow by M. Mollet and M. Pmeau on the one hand 
and by Piesident Tito and M. I^opovich on the other- 

The following joint eomnuimqu6 on the Franco-Yiigoslav 
talks was issued on May 11 : 

The diseusslons have made it poHsible to underline how much 
alive is the old tradition of alliance botwoen the French people and 
the liooples of Yugoslavia, proved by tlio common struggle m the 
two World Wars and by their o(iual dt^voiion to national indopoudonce 
and peace. They have provided the occasion for a detailed exchange 
of views on the actual iirohloms of world policy and on relations 
between Fraiu'o and Yugoslavia. The two Heads of (lovornment 
HtrosHOd the usofulnesH of such talks, which hav<^ siiown a. wide 
identity of views, and tliey have diM'idiMl tliat similar talks should 
be eontinued in the future. 

** Tlie two Dovonunouis, graihhHl to note an improvement in tlit^ 
international situation during recent years, relhu'ate their ooimnon 
Intention to oontinuo their eilorts towards ensuring lasting peace au<l 
promoting co-op(^ration hetween all nations. They intend to adhere 
to the prhwdplos of the U.N (Charter, whose idloctlve imploniontatlon 
should faciiitato tlie solution of all dlspuU^s by piuiceful means and 
oiiHure the iadependonee and siHUirity of nations. Their tM’tions will 
bo dirtHjied towards strength eaiug the U.N. Organluatiou so as to 
enable It fully to play tlie universal role given it by the tdimter. 

They confirm their c.onvlction that lasting peace <uiu ho consoU- 
iUhioii only If iHfiations InfiAveon Htates, irriispective of their political 
or social sysioms, aro based on mutual respiu^t for their eiiualltv, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity, and on tion-interf(o‘en<;e in tlioir 
internal alfalrs. 


** Desirous of putting an end to the armaments ra<‘.o, the two 
(hmwments will (jontluuo tludr oiTorts to hefip in bringing about an 
agreoimmt on the basic iirohlem of liinitatdon and c-ontroi of a.nna- 
mente. They have noted their a<’<.ord to seek a formula for disarma- 
iiKUit by stugoH, and have underlined tln^ <^HHential Importance of 
nU( 5 l<Hir disarmaiiHint. Itesults In this spheric would lead to Inter- 
national relaxation and, a.niong otlun* advantagiw, w<mld in<n‘ea.He the 
possibilities of asHlstatuH^ to under-devtdoped areas. 

In their opinion, intm-natlonal aid to the un<ler-d(welop<»d areas 
eonstituteB a hashs task to whi<ili th<» varlons Htates should apply 
their efi’ortfi within the fra-mework of the United Nations, in order to 
help those terrltorhis to imhievt^ six^InJ progress, and therifiiy to make 
posslbio a wider int<n’natienal co-op<n’ation based on the Inter- 
dependeiHH) of interests. In this roBpec>t, the Yugoslav (lovernment has 
noted wltli sympathy the Fwmoh plan for the wittlng-up of a United 
Nations Agency for world (tconomle development (see 14B01 A). 

** Daring a. frank exchang<» of views on North AfrU^an problems, 
M. Mollet explained the sptKdal position of Algeria and the policy 
which the Fr<meh Dovemment Is axiplying there. Ih-iwldent Tito 
assnred him that the Yugoslav Government would support all efforts 
alnjod at ensuring a. liberal solution of the Algmlan prohhum 

The two Govermuents, while respiK^ting their own alliances ami 
obligations resultingf rom the U.N. ( lharter, have dindded tostrengthen 
the tltw which iradltiomaiy link tlie two <Hnmtri<iH, by giving a new 
impetus and a wid(ir secjpe to their c.o-operation in polltknU, 
eeonomle and cultural fields. Tlu^y eHp<Kfially agrinul to study ways 
and means of <a>-operation Ix^tweeu Yugoslavia and Fran<>e in the use 
of atomic <ni<ngy for pemu^fnl purposiw ” 

IhTsideut Tito nmwd liai'k iu Belgrade on May Uk 
Addmming tlie crowds asHcmbled to greet him, he sahl that 
French and Yugoelav view^s were Identuid on many (luestions, 
and tlmi he had met in Framm with deep understaiuiing of 
Yugoslavia’s poliey of improving wdations with the Boviet 
Union ami other East hluropean wuntries as an important 
ixmtribution to the consolidation of world peace. 


During his visit to France Fresident Tito was invested by 
Frcttldent Coty with the MMatk MUilaire in weognitlon of his 
leadership of the Yugoslav resistance movement during the 
German wartime ocempation of YMOslavia. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade). 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Increase in Basic Wage. 

After hearings which had lasted from Feb. 14 to April 10, 
the Australian Federal Arbitration Court decided on May 24 
to increase the weekly basic wage for male workers (at present 
averaging £A11. 10s.) by 10s., and for female workers by 7s. 6d. 
The trade unions had applied for (a) a basic wage increase for 
male workers of £A1 ; (b) the restoration of quarterly cost-of- 
living adjustments, which had been suspended by the Arbitra- 
tion Court in 1953 ; (c) an additional 15s. a week m the basic 
wage as the amount which would have been reached had such 
adjustments not been abolished. Apart from the 10s. increase, 
however, these claims were rejected by the Arbitration Court. 

In presenting their claim, the unioris pointed to tho facts (i) that 
in some States wages for workers covered by State awards wore still 
adjusted according to the fluctuating cost of living ; (ii) that wages 
coming imdor such State awards had risen since 1953 by nearly 
iiAl , (m) that tliis had led to anomalies and injustices for workers 
coming under Federal a.wards, whore no such adjustments had taken 
place since 1953 ; and (iv) that these workers were worse oil than 
before, since the suspension of (piaiterly adjustments by tlie Federal 
Arbitration Court had failed to stop the wage-price spiral. 

Tho employers contended that tho unions’ claims should not be 
granted because the general economic situation diaolosed a lowm 
capainty of the country to meet the cost-of-living mcreasos sinco 1953. 
Thov argued that the general level of costs in Austraha was still much 
higher than in many other countries, and that there was a risk of 
Australia’s international reserves docliuing further. 

Tho Arbitration Court, in giving its reasons for rejoiting tho major 
part of the unions’ claims, said that It <*/ 0 uld only couHlder applications 
for increases in wages and sahiries if tho oconoude condition of the 
(‘ountry allowi^d it to do so J^J veryono should realiKJC by now, however, 
that it was not nionev that was in short supply but that there was too 
much inoiH’y iu relation to tli(5 goods and soi’viccs availalde to the 
rapidly' iiKTeaslng population. 

Tho Court’s decdsion directly affected some 2,500,000 woikers — 
about 50 pm’ <ient of tho Australian labour force As a, result of the 
basic wage inctHMise, it was expected that tlitu*e would ho many appll- 
(aitlons from otlun* working groups for corresponding adjustmonis. 

Mr, Meuzies, the Fntnc Mmislor, had emphasized on Feb. 0 
that Aiislraha’s ceouoinic problems could not be solved imUl 
there w^as uniformity of wagc-llxnig. The present difference 
between the systcau of wage-fixing for workers coming under 
Federal awards and those coming under State awards had 
created a “ ehaoUo ” situation, and there was naturally “ a 
sense of injustice ” because Uic Federal Arbitration Court had 
abolished (piarleily eost-of-hving adjust numis, whereas such 
adjusLinenlh were sliU beuig made under State iiwards. The 
Prune Minisler iherefore <‘aUe(l on the Stales to c()-opomt(‘ with 
the K(‘deral Government m working out a unifonu wage system 
to ensure u heiUtby <U‘velopment of the Australian economy. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (xsr 40 D.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Final Report of Royal 
Commission on Awards to Inventors. 

'Die Royal Conimission on Awards to Inventors, set up in 
1947 umlcT the chairmanship of I^ord Justice Cohen, ende<l 
its work on May -I, when it issued its fourth and final report. 
It stated that the Commission had made 150 awards totalling 
£780,825 during the mac years of its existence, and that 
hearings had been given to 440 claims. 

The Koyal Gommlssloifis final report imvored the period slnco 
November 1952 Among ih<» priiieijsd awards made during this 
period w(u*e tho following ; (a) A tax-free award of £20,000 to 
pyo Ltd. (Oamhrldgo) for its work during the war In developing 
and producing tho raaio-op<n*at(Hl fuw^ and the No. 19 oommuuleation 
sot for tanks ; (0) au paymmit of £0,000 jointly to the 

J. n. Geigy Company of llashn Mwtoirlund, and tlio GeJgy Co. Ijfcd., 
of MancheHter, In respCKit of the mamffatduro of D.D.T., which was 
usod on a largo sealo In (xnnbating malaria, typhus, and other diseases 
in areas ownipliul by Hrltlsh fowies during the war; (e) a joint 
cx^araiki award of £5,000 to throe selcmtisiH (^onoomod with the 
dov(doinnent of roc^ket weapons - Hlr Alwyn Crow, an a-uthorlty on 
guided mlHHiloH, Mr. W. It 4. Cook, dopiity diroet.or of tho Atomic 
Weapons Uosmireh UBtabUHlummt, and Dr. H. J, Poole, deputy 
dlriMytor of iho Ministry of Supply’s armanumt research and <lev<dop- 
mont establishment ; (d) an award of BTOO to Commaiuhv A. 5. G. 
Langley, H.N. (retdjfor his Invention of the ilmo pencil *’ detonator, 
whioh wiw< used extensively by Allhul oommandos and underground 
movoinonts against (barman and Italian military inHtallaUouH. 

The lilggi’sfc single award made by the Uoynl Commission 
to an individual was £59,000 (tax-free) to Sir lioberfc 
WntHon-Watt in respect of tlie wnrtinu^ <Ievelopmeiit of radar 
(sec 11998 B). Tbc tax-free awar<l of £100,000 earlier made 
to Sir Frank Whittle for his jid-propulsion inveiiUOM (me 
9805 C) bad been reeommcndcii by the Royal Commission and 
aecepUul by the (Jovernment, no formal claim Imving been 
presented by Sir Frank himselL'*-(Tiinei - Dolly Teleffmph) 
(Frev. rep* Royal Comiiciliiicmb xrppS B#) 
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A. UMTED KINGDOM. — The Case ef Commander 
Crabb. - Soviet Note to Britain. - Parliamentary Debate. 

The Admiralty announced on April 29 that Commander 
Lionel Crabb, R.N.V.R., an experienced naval diver noted for 
many daring ‘‘ frogman ” exploits in the war, had not returned 
“ from a test dive which took place in connexion with the trials 
of certain underwater apparatus in Stokes Bay, in the Ports- 
mouth area, about a week ago.” 

Commander Crabb (who was 46) had been reported missing 
since the day after the arrival at Portsmouth of the Soviet 
cruiser Ordjomkidze, which brought Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev to Britain for their ollieial visit. On May 4 a 
member of the Soviet Embassy stall in London said that a 
watchman on board the Ordjomkidze had seen a frogman surface 
near the cruiser for a few seconds, and then disappear, while 
the ship was at Foitsrnouth. No further comment or observa- 
tions, however, were issued by the British Admiralty after the 
announcement on April 29 that Commander Crabb was missing. 

The circumstances of Commander Crabb’s disappearance, 
and the ollieial reticence about his activities, gave rise to much 
speculation in the Press. Inquiries by representatives of The 
'Tmies^ however, established the following facts : 

(1) A man giving Ids name as Commandor Crabb, and a London 
address, had booked at the Hallyport Hotel, l^oriHinouth, on either 
April IG or 17. 

(2) Some time later, another man known to Commander Crabb 
signed at the hotel in what a witnoas boliovod to have been the name o£ 
Smith. Both Commander Crabb and Smith had only light luggage. 

(3) After two nights— i o. cither on April 17 or IS— the two men 
loft. Later in the day Commander Orabb’e friend rotnrnod to pay 
the hotel bill. 

(4) On April 21 Dotoctivo-Supt. Lamport, of the l^)rt8mouth police, 
was ordered by the Chief Constable of Portsmouth to remove from 
the Sallyport Hotel logleter those pages which covered the xjoriod 
during which Commander Crabb and his friend liad stayed at the 
hotel. When he had done so, he had advised the hotel stalT not to 
disouaa the matter. 

(5) On April 29, after Press Inqulrh^s, the Admiralty stated that 
Commandor Orahb had been missing sincio April 19 in tests of new 
frogman ocxtdpnLcnt for which he had heen Bpeoially oiimloyed. He 
was presumed to be dead. Those tests, carried out in Stokes Bay 
(throo miles from l^ortsmouth Harbour), wore made without the 
knowledge of ILM.S. V'ernon, the naval esta bllslimont at Portsmouth 
which has among its responsibilities the training of frogmen 

The Soviet Government announced on May 11 (a) that a 
Soviet Note had been delivered to Britain on May 4 stating 
that Russian sailors on board the Ofdjonikidze had seen a 
frogman approach the vessel while she was in Portsmouth 
harbour; and (b) that a British Note had been received on 
May 9 expressing regret for the incident, and pointing out that 
the frogman’s activities were carried out wiuiouL tlie British 
Government’s permission. The texts of the Soviet and British 
Notes were broadcast by Moscow radio, as follows ; 

Soviet Note. “At 7.30 a.m. on April 19, during the stay of Sovi<»t 
warships in l^ortsmouth, seamen on board the Soviet ships oliHorvod 
a frogman floating botwoon iho Soviet destroyers. The frogman, who 
wore a blacdc diving suit with dippers on Ids foot, w«.s soon on the 
surface of the water for one to two minutes, and tiien dived again 
alongside the destroyer Bmotrymliclvi, 

“ The oommandlng offlioer of tlio Soviet sldps, Rear-Admiral Kotov, 
in a conversation with the Chief of Staff of the l^ortsmouth naval 
base, Rear-Admiral Burnett, drew his attention to the case Rear- 
Admiral Burnett categorically rejected the possibility of tlio appear- 
ance of a frogman alongside the Soviet ships, and stated that at the 
time inchoated there were no operations in the port involving the use 
of frogmen. In actual fact, liowovor, as it transpired from rcnmrts 
published in the British press on April 30, the faot that tiie British 
naval authorities had carried out secret underwater tests in th<^ area 
where the Soviet warships were anchored at Portsmouth was oon- 
drmed. Moreover, these teats resulted in the death of the British 
frogmen. 

“ It is sufficient to recoil that the newspaper Daitu Bkttclh in a )n*ief 
artlolo on the end of Frogman Crabb, reported the following : * He 
dived for the last time in Btokea Buy, at the spot of secret diving 
operations near the anchorage of the Bovlet ship Ord^foniMdm,* 

** Attaching great importance to such an unusual fact as the 
carrying out of stMsret frogman tests alongside Hovlet ships on a 
friendly visit, the fSovletJ Kmbassy would be grateful to iho British 
Foreign Officso for an explanation on this matter.*' 

Britith Note. “ As has already boon publicly reported, Commander 
Orahb oarHed out frogman tests, and, os is oasuiued, lost his life 
during these tests. The frogman, who, as reported in the Soviet Koto, 
was discovered from the Soviet ships swimming botwoon the Bovioi 
destroyers, was to oU appeoronoes Commander Crabb. Ills pres<wice 
in the vicinity of the destroyers ooourrod without any permission 
whatever, and 1I.M. Government express their regret for this 
inoldeat.” 

The Britisli Foreign Office stated tliat the version ol the 
British Note broadcast by Moscow radio corresponded to the 
actual text except for a few minor differences in translation. 


Whilst the Soviet Press accepted Sir Anthony JE den's explanation 
to the House of Commons (see below) that Cominnador Crabb's 
activities were carried out without the knowledge or authority of the 
British Covormnent, it expressed indignation at what it described 
as attempts at “ uiiderwator osx)ionago " <i, gainst the Soviet w’arahipb 
while on a friendly visit to Britain 

In reply to a numbei of Opposition questions in the House of 
Commons, Sir Anthony Eden said on May 9 that it would not 
be in the public interest to disclose the circumstances in which 
Commander Crabb was presumed to have met lus death. 

Mr, John Dugdale (Lab.) raised the rxiatter by asking the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to tho Admiralty (Mr Ward) {a) whether he 
would state the ovideiioe on which the Admiralty officially presumed 
the death of Commander Crabb ; (b) what were the eiroumstanees of 
Couiniander Chubb's disappearaneo ; (e) wiiothcr efforts were still 
being made to locate his body ; and (<f) whether ho (Mr. Ward) 
would make a Btatomont Mi*. Ward replied that tho (luestions would 
be dealt with directly by tlio Prime Minister. 

Sir Anthony Eden said in reply to Mr. Dugdalo “ It would not be 
in tho public intorost to disclose iho cireumsiaiujoB in wdiich Com- 
mander Crabb is presumed to have met his deatii. While it is tho 
practioo for MiiustorB to accept responsibility, 1 think it is nocesBary, 
in tho Hi)ecial circumstances of this case, to malxo it clear that what 
waa done was done without the authority or the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Appropriate disciplinary Hi-epH are being tukon.” 

Mr. Dugdale t “ TliiB is one of tho most extraordinary statements 
over made by a l^rimo Minister in tho Houso of Commons. Whatever 
you may say to the contrary, it is a complete evasion of Ministerial 
responsibility. Why was Commander Ckalib diving in tho close 
vicinity of the Soviet cruiser, liere on a friendly visit 7 Why and on 
whoso authority was a police officer sent to the hotel at which he wu.s 
staying, and ordered that tho loaves bo torn from the register book 
showing tho naanos both of Oomma.nder Crabb and tlio man with 
whom he stayed 7 Wluit was tho name of this other man 7 Why did 
the i>oliee ollleor threaten the liotel ixroprietor with action under the 
Official Secrets Act if ho did not allow tins to be done 7 ** 

Sir Anthony Eden . “ i thought it riglxt to make tlie statement 
which 1 have made, and 1 have nothing to a<Ul to it.*' 

Mr- Hugh GaitskeU (Leader of tiie Opposition) : “ Tiie l‘rlmo 
Minister will be aware that a great deal of information has already 
been published In tho J’ross. Boos lie not tlilnk on relltKdlon, and in 
view of the amount of speculation wliich nndoul)t(Hlly will continue 
in the abs<mce of any Information from tlio Uoveniment, that it 
really would Ixe wiser and in tiie general interest if a fuller oxplaination 
w(»ro given 7 “ 

Sir Anthony Eden replied that he Jiad given the fullest consideration 
to this matter. “ I can ossmo Mr. (kdtskell," he added, that there 
ore oortain issues which are the rosponsiliility of the I’rime Minister 
himself ; and liaving given all posslixlo consideration to all ilui Infor- 
mation at our disposal, on relloetlen I thought it my duty to give the 
answer I Jiave. 1 am olraid 1 must toll the House that 1 <‘jmuot vary 
from tho answer." 

Mr- GaitskeU . “ That answer Is totally unsatisfaxdory. Whiles we 
would all wish to protect public socimity, tlio snspixslen must in- 
evitably arise that your refusal to make a Hiatenumt on iliis Bubjxvit 
is not 80 mu<ih in the Intt^rosts of puixllo security Imt to liidis a grave 
blunder whioh 1ms oc<5urr(^d." 

Sir Anthony Eden : " Of course the House ami tiie <‘ountry must 
draw its conclusions from wliat X iiave said, nmi also from wimt I 
have declined to say. Naturally, you will undxu’stand that I liave 
weighed all these (jonsiderations, and they w<^igh iieavily In th<i answer 
I have given. Mr. Oaitskell, with Ids experlemss knows tiiafc tlun’O ere 
some decisions wldch only the J'rinux Minister can take. I am <H)n- 
vinood, after the most careful redection, that the decision 1 liave taken 
la tho right and only one " 

Mr. GaitskeU : “ Are w<^ to take it, in tJio aiiseiu'C of any furtlier 
statement from the XMme Mlidster, and In tiie light of what ha has 
just said about the publlo drawing their own <5<meiUHlons, that in 
fact officers or an officer of H.M. Forces was engagx^d upon tiie businoss 
of espionage daring tlio JtUHslan visit 7 " 

Sir Anthony Eden * “ Mr. CaitskcU Is perhstdAy entiihHi to put any 
wording lie likes on wluxt X said. My words stand as tlnxy are, witlumt 
any gloss anyone <uiji put on tliem." 

Mr. Shinwell (Xmb.) : “ Against whom are you taking dlst'lplliubry 
steps ? X« it because some individual or indivitluals gev<^ instructhms 
to Commander Crabb 7 Against wh<mi is tiie action l»eing taken and 
for what reiwon 7 Is it iKvumse tiaxy d<dle<l auiixoHty or because they 
aetod without consulting H.M. Mlnlshu’s 7 " 

Sir Anthony Eden said he had noticing atld to t.he answer he htui 
already given. 

Mr. Dugdale, after descrlldng tiie Prime Minister's answer os 
“most unsatisfaetory." meve<l the ndjotmnnent at tixe Ilmwe “ 
call attention to a matter of mgent puldlc Importance, ilie failure of 
tiie Oovermmmt to give a satisfaidory e»;planatl<m alamt oventi 
connected with tlie UlHappaaranci) of Connnandor fYabb." 

The Speaker (Mr. W. H. MorriH(m) doclhied to adjourn the House 
for the following rtinson : " This applieutlon is governed by authority. 
When a MhUsHir n^fuses to answitf a uu(*Mtion on tlm grotmds of inihUo 
Intercsst, it has been ruled in tlm past --and I adherti It tiiyiolf • 
that it is a matter which cannot bo raised. Thernfowi I must diioltoe 
tho application." 
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The disappearance of Commander Crabb was the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons on May 14 , at the request of 
the Opposition. 

Mr, Gaitskell, who recalled that Commander Crabh had been 
awarded the George Medal in 1944 for distinguished war services, 
opened the debate with a tribute to “ a very gallant ofideer/* now 
presumed dead, who was “ the central figure in this strange episode ” 
The Opposition, Mr Gaitskell continued, recognized that in present 
conditions there was an unfortunate necessity for secret services, 
which Britain must possess equally with other great Powers. They 
appreciated, also, that details of the activities of the Secret Service 
could not be disclosed like those of other Government dopartments- 
That situation was accepted by Parliament, and members therefore 
refrained from pressing Ministers on these matters Ministers, on 
their part, had the undoubted right to refuse information on those 
matters, given the following assumptions “ That the operations of 
those Services are ultimately effectively controlled by Ministers or a 
Minister ; that tho operations are secret , that what they do does not 
embarrass us in our international relations ; and that what they do 
appears, so far as we can make out, to bo reasonably successful,** 

Mr. Gaitskell continued : “Tho Prime Mmiater*s statement makes 
it plain, or at any rate gives mo tho impression, that in this instance 
Ministers were not efifeotivoly in control. His statement, cryptic 
though it was, did reveal, through a disclaimer of direct responsibility 
and through a roferonco to disciplinary stops, that some wrong action 
had been taken by some Govomment servant without autbority and, 
indeed, apparently contra, ry to tho doHirea of Ministers . . None of us 
would ask tha,t the Pilnie Miriisfcor should diacjloso what ought not to 
be discloHod, either bocuuso It miglit endanger our a, gents or people in 
tho Secret Service, or bocauao it would involve giving iiiforma,iion to a 
foreign Power But, HUbj(3ct to this, it is tho duty of any Opposition 
to probe any weakness, or what appeals to bo any blunder or mistako, 
in Govornnumt adminisi.ration, 

“ 1 fully accept tlH3 Prime Minister’s disclaimer of ministerial 
kuowlcHlgo or approval, and I am sure tha,t should be accepted as 
complete evidence of absolute good faith by tho Soviet Government. 
Nor do I fool that this episode'), serious as It is in ci'irta.in aspetjts, is 
likely p(3rmanontly t/O da, mage our reflations with tho Soviet Govern- 
ment. Wo all know that the Tflnsslans a, re realists In these ma, tiers. 
Thcfre Is not very rnnc.h doubt that they, too, have their agents. 

“ I am conccfrned with wluit a,ppon,rs to be the situation in tho 
Sec/rot Services and the forces whl<‘U work with them, becfause it 
seems to me that what ha,s boon suggested by the Prime Mlnistifr’s 
statement does revoid a grave lack of control at homo and a most 
unsatisfactory state of a,1’PaIra within those sorvlcifs . . . Presumably 
tho Setu’ot Service, or a secret service and tho Admiralty, must have 
boon mixed up In the i>la,n from the start ; but at what sort of level 
was the decision taken, if a diudslon was taken, to make this kind of 
investigation t Prifstirnably it was tho duty of tho Admiralty to 
guard the Soylei» vessids, a, ml this is one of tho extraordlna.ry features 
of ibis whole hnslness. If it was their responslbllliy to guard these 
vessels, how wa-s it that Gommander drabb, if It wa,s ho, was able to 
approa,ch them 1 Wiiro tho socairity guards very inadequate, or wore 
they In tho secret of Commander Grabh's exploit ? ** 

After saying that it wa,s difRcult to ntuhfrstand how tho oxidolt 
could have boon attempted unless it had been known to some high- 
ranking ofllcora, Mr ( ialtukell asked who had authorized the Admiralty 
statement of April 29, which Is now soon to have been at varimico 
witli the stai^ement of tho (JJdef of Staff a.t I’^ortsmouth to the Tlussian 
admiral.** lieferrlng to tho removal of four tiages from the Sallyport 
Hotel’s register hy police oitlcers, he also askml : (’an the Prime 
Minister tell us under what authority those oincc^rs acted? The 
PortsmouGi police seized part of this register, although, muh^r the 
Aliens Ord<«% it was the property of tho hot<d kesnuir, who was under a 
ataiaitory duty to preserve it. It is very hard to s<3e what right 
police oflfli^ers iiad to make the hotel keepia* hr<ia,k tlie law in this 
way . . /* 

Mr. Oaltflkoll reiterat<3d that the Opposit-Ion rindiziHl tlie need for a 
Secret Servh^e, and also that the Secret Service had to go about Its 
work ** in a (luoor way.” It was, however, of enormous impoHance 
that it sliouhi not bo above tho law. What, then, he asked, was the 
law under whkdi it oporatml ? Gould the Prime Minister say against 
whom disciplinary stops had boon taken, and wln^ther such steps had 
boon taken, for instance, against Service personnel ? 

In oomdnsion, Mr. Gaitskell said that the whole aifalr had given 
the impriwslon of ** a deplorable lack of co-ordination and control” 
between the Admiralty, the Secret Service, and tho Foridgn Office, 
and of “ unusual technical inoompotcnco.” If decisions had been 
taken at a high level they showed Irresponsibility, and if they were 
taken at a lower level it sinuned tbnt the offleers there had got ” quite 
out of hand.” lie asked the Ihime MinlHifOr whether he was satisfied 
witii the staifing of <b<3 Hecurlty Hc^rvices. and what sort of steps h<» 
wiw taking to pnwent a wmrnmc<» of sneh happenings. 

Sir Anthony Rden, replying to Mr. Gaitskell, repented that 
any action taKcii had lieen entiwdy without the authorimtion 
and knowledge of If.M, Gownnnent, and declared that he had 

not one word more to add to his earlier stAtenient to the 
nonse* The Prime Minister spoke as follows ; 

”... We are dealing, I must, say bluntly, with <iifcumstane<3« hi 
wldeh no Government here or in any other country would say more 
than I am propart^l to say the House tonight. Nor Is there anything 
contrary to our practice In inking this at.tlinde. It is ofhm done in 
Hefence, A eliiiwle example Is tho atomic bomh, where the whole 
expenditure of J^HHhOOO.OCHJ was coiu'oaled In the Mstlmates for that 
partimilar yew. 


“ Similarly, in international affairs it is often contrary to the public 
interest to disclose the details of correspondence \^th a foreign 
government, or to reveal the course of negotiations with a foreign 
government leadmg up to treaties or other agreements And it Is an 
immemorial custom not to publish the receipt of a Note until the 
reply has been returned and received by the Power who sent the 
Note . . 

“ Mr. Gaitskell spoke very freely about Secret Services and specu- 
lated about their control, organization, and eflacienoy. I am not 
prepared to discuss this matter. It is easy for Mr. Gaitskell to suggest 
or imply that all is not well. I could not answer him generally or in 
detail without disclosing matters which, as he himself recognized, 
must remain secret That is why it is not and never has been the 
practice to discuss these matters openly in this House, and I am not 
prepared to break that precedent. 

Also I think it must be clear that it must ho left to the discretion of 
Mimsters to decide these matters. Only the Minister can judge. His 
discretion in this respect is absolute, and it should be clear from this 
practice that the Minister cannot disclose tho reasons for his decision. 
Obviously, if ho wore to disclose his reasons, he would he disclosing 
what ho judged to be contrary itself to tho public interest. 

“ I have not one word more to say than I announced on May 9 . . . 

I took tho exceptional course of making It plain that what was done 
was without the authority of H.M. Ministers — and that, of course, 
includos all Ministers and all aspects of this affair. We all know that 
many actions are taken by servants of the Crown for which the 
authority of Ministers is not asked ; that must always bo so in any 
complex society such as ours to-day. Mr. Gaitskell is perfectly 
con’oet in saying that on these occasions Ministers and the Govern- 
ment collectively are responsible to Parliament for actions by officials. 

” I pondoicd long before I departed from that axiom In this case, 
and I think tho House is entitled to know more of this topic. In this 
instance there wore special cirouinstanoos which, I judged, compollod 
mo to state that what happened, or was thought to have happened, 
had boon done without tho authority of Ministers At that time my 
colleagues and I had boon condiuting important discussions with tho 
Soviet loaders. Wo wore completely unaware of any episode of this 
kind. Had I not made this okwir publicly, doubts would inevitably 
havo boon thrown on tho sincerity of our position during tliese dis- 
cussions, That is a very serious, and a very exceptional, situation. 
Hut it explains to the House why on that account I thought it right 
to take tbo very unusual course of making that statement 

” Having made it clear that what was done was without tho 
authority of Ministers, I felt It also luioossary to lot it be known tliat 
dlH(5ii)linary sti^ps wore being taken That In itself is in part an answer 
to what Mr. Gaitskell said. It shows tliat tho Govomment are 
dotonninod that the proper measures of control and authority should 
bo exorcised by Mlnist(3rs in all matters of this kind. 

“ It has boon Buggi^sted that by not infonning the House on May 9 
of our reciqpi, oC tho Uusslan Note, mid of our n^ply thereto, I was in 
some wav iioldlng l>a.ek infonnatlon of whhdi tlie House ought to havo 
been inad(3 awaic. That was not so. Tlio Soviet Nolo was doUvored 
to tho Foreign Oilhse by mesHcnger on May 4 The Foreign Bceretary 
being away ill, I myself approved the answer to tlie Soviet Note on 
tlio laorning of May 9. Of course I was aware when X spoke to tho 
House that the Hoviet Govtsrnment could not by then have received 
our reply. It would have been discourteous, to say the leeist, to have 
dirt<dosed dliiloruatic correspondence In such (droumatamioB, ami I 
did not <io HO . . . 

” In this biiHincBS I do not rest wholly on the national interest, 
Important as that Is. TJicro Is also tho important Intemationai 
interest. All I care for is that tho outcome of our (lls<iu8aion8 with the 
Soviet leaders siiould pr<wo to be the beginning of a beginning. I 
Intend to safeguard that T^osslbllity at all costs. I holieve that is also 
in the minds of the Bovlet leaders. For that reason 1 deplorti this 
debate and will say no more.” 

Members taking part in the debate included Mr. Bellenger 
fLab.), a former Secretary of State for War, Mr. Dugdale 
(Lab.), Sir Patrick Spens (C,), and Tieut-Coloncl Oordeaux (C-). 

Mr. Bellenger criticized tJio fact that th(3 Press had been allowed to 
speculate frtxily on the Incident, although Parliament itself was 
oxpe<it4Jd to exereiso discretion in such matters, whilst Mr. Dugdale 
reiterated the Opposition’s com’ern at the apparent Imk of co- 
ordina.tion betw<Hm dIffor(mt Hepariinonts, Sir Patrick Spem 
described the Opposition’s action In asking for a debate on such a 
matter as ” irresponsible ” and as contrary to all precedent. 

Colonel Cordeaux b(dl(wcd that tho Husslans would attach little 
importance to tho oidsodo, and that tho “Grabb e,gair” wp* 8 not 
likely to (litract In any way from the vfdno of the IMmo Minister’s 
negotiations with the Bovlet leaders* 

Mr. GaitBkell announced at the end of the debate that the 
Opposition would divide the House to mark its disapproval of 
*‘tm8 ill-conceived and inept operation” and as a protest 
against tiic Prime Minister’s “ complete rehisal to answer any 
of our questions, many of whkdi in our opinion could have been 
answered without endangering public fleemrity.” He accordingly 
moved a token n-duetion of £5 in the Trcasuiy and Admiralty 
Vote. On a division, the motion was dcfeate<i by SI 6 votes to 
220 a (government majority of 87. All the opposing votes 
were cast by Laixiur mcmljcm^ although six Labour 
among them Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr, 8hlnw©ll«--abstained 
from voting. (Times - Daily Telegraph -- Manohenter Guardian) 
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A. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Kashmir Plebiscite Scheme 
abandoned by India. - Mr. Nehru’s Proposal for Partition 
of Kashmir rejected by Pakistan. - Pakistan’s Decision to 
refer Kashmir Question to Security Council. - Indian 
Claim to Chitral. - Mr. Mohammad Ali’s Proposal for 

No War ” Agreement. - Frontier Incidents. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, stated in the House 
of the People on March 29 that talk of a plebiscite m Kashmir 
was “ entirely beside the point ” and that the holding of such 
a plebiscite could not be considered until Pakistan had with- 
drawn all her armed forces from the State, in accordance with 
the Security Council’s resolution of 1048. This statement, and a 
subsequent one in which Mr. Nehru intimated that he was no 
longer in favour of a plebiscite, gave rise to an embittered 
controversy bctw^cen the two Governments, culminating in 
Pakistan’s decision to refer the Kashmir question back to the 
U.N. Security Council. 

In his speech on March 29, Mr. Nohrn said that ho liad told the 
roprosontativos of Pakistan that while ho was always willing to discuss 
any aspect oC the Kashmir problem, “ wo must take existing facts as 
they aro and proceed on that basis in socking to iind a solution. He 
was surprised at the “ ignorance of eminent foreign observers who 
clung to the idea of a plobisoito whilst forgetting the entire setiuonco 
of ossential dovelopmonta which must precede its iinploniontatiou,'* 
and who did not r<HiliJ50 tliat Paldistan’s armed forces still remained 
on Kashmir toultory eight years after the Security Council had 
catogorically domandod their withdrawal. India's responsibility to 
safeguard tho soonrity of Kashmir had boon recognized by the U.N., 
and only tho bulk, and not all, of h<u* forces in tho State were reqnirod 
to bo withdrawn. 

In any consideration of the problem,” Mr. Nehru continued, “ it 
must ho bomo in mind that there lias beem an Invasion of Kashmir 
through Pakistan and by Pakistan in the latter half of ()<toher 1017 
. . , Tho seooud fact to bo reimunbored is that Kashmir a,ceoded to 
India legally and constitutionally. Thorofoi ‘0 it heiuimo the duty of 
tho Indian Union to defend Kaslimir from aggression and to drive 
out the invaders. I would go further and say that oven if Kashmir 
had not acceded to India, It would have boon mu* duty to defend it, 
India being a coutlnulng entity, whatever did not opt out remained 
with India . . The fact that Kashmir was not in Pakistan imposed a 
duty upon us to protect It against any attack. irowev(^r, this point 
does not arise because in facit Kashmir did ao<icdo to India.’* 

After ro(!apitualtlng tho history of tlio Kashmir dispute, Mr. Nidiru 
said that the U.N. Poimnisslon’s i*esolutimi of August 19*18 bad 
required J’akistan to witii(in\,w all her forctes from Kashmir as a 
prelude to a plebiscite, followed by a reduction of Indian forces to tJio 
level required for police and protection ; after 7 i years, however, 
Pakistani forces wore still in the State, Mueh had hapi>oned in 
Kaalnnir during thesis years, and it was obvious that the CJovernmont 
of India and the Government of Jainu and Kashmir csould not in the 
meantime remain in a state of suspended animation,” A ICaslunir 
( Jonstltutont Assembly had l>cen convened which ha,d drawn up a. 
( joust Itution, introduced Important land reforms, and undertaken 
great development works. The people had scuttled down, and the 
State had, he claimed, never been so prosperous. 

Meanwhile a now development had taken place —namely, the 
promise of U.H. military aid to Ihildstan and the subsoqwmt imple- 
mentation of that promise ” This,” Mr. Nehru said, ” created uot 
only a new military situation hut a now political situation, and 
procedures thus far followed by tis became out of date . . . That 
situaMon has become progressively worse beeause of the how of 
military aid to Pakistan and tho oonedusion of SMATO and the 
Baghdad Pact,” Beiterating his previous donumdatlons of these two 
pacts, Mr. Nehru declared : 

” SEATO and the Baghdad Pa<it, apart from being hiislcally in the 
wrong direction, affect us intimately and. In a sense, tcnid to emdrolo 
ns. The Baghdad Pact has orcatod in W<wt(irii Asia far greater 
tension and eonliict than over h(5fon^ . . . I¥esumo-hly tho pact is 
meant for defence against aggression if it takes phico from the Soviet 
Union. But surely nobody imagines that the Ihikistan Government 
entered it because it expected Imnilnont or eventual Invasion from the 
Soviet Union. Prom Pakistani newspapers, and statements made by 
responsible people in Pakistan, it Is T)orfectly clear tliat they euto)*ed 
the pact either botuume they were rather apprehensive of India or 
because they wanted to speak to India from a * position of strength.’ 
Whatever the reason, they Joined the Baghdad Pimt and BEATO 
ostensibly because of their hostility to India.” 

Referring to the proposal for a no-war detdaration made by tho 
present Prime Minister of Pakistan, Chaudri Mohammad All (see 
bdow), Mr. Nehru recalled Ms earlier exchanges with tho late Tiiaquat 
All Khan on this subject; he said whilst ho weleomed (JhaudrI 
Mohammad Ali’a suggestion, it was clear that a no-war declaration 
should not be ” tied up with other matters.” 

Chaudri Mohammad Ali, replying in the Pakistan National 
Assembly on March 81 to Mr. Nehm’s speech, deprecated the 
latter’s interpretation of the situation, and reaffirmed Pakistan’s 
insistence on the holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan strongly oritkdzed Mr. Nohru’s 
statement that it would have been India’s duty to defend Koahmlr 
even if Kashmir had not aoeeded to India, on the ground that what 
did not ’’ opt out ” remained Indian. Mr, Mohammad Ali described 


this claim as ” novel ” and ” wholly fallacious,” declaring that it 
was ” contrary to the very basis of partition” since ”80 long as a 
State <bd not accede to India it could not have been piH'sumed to have 
remained in India ” 

Boferring to tho Indian allegation that Pakistan had committed 
aggression in Kashmir, Mr Mohammad Ali niaintamed that the 
population of Kashmir, whicli was 77 per cent Mosloin, had boon m 
favour of accession to Pakistan, hut tho Hindu Maharaja, who had 
taken refuge in Jammu, had ” surreptitiously ” signed an instrument 
of accession to India Indian forces had then been llown into Kashmir 

to prop up the tottering regime of the Maharaja and to fight and 
subiugate the Moslem population,” Oiiid there had boon ” uak(^d 
Indian aggression agamst a defenceless people ” Severe lighting had 
followed between tho Indian troops sent to Kashmir and the ” tribes- 
men and others ” from Ikvkistan who had gone to the assistance of 
tho Mosloin population Bubso(iuently, however, the Indian Govern- 
ment had made it clear that as soon as law and order wore restored 
the question of the State’s accession would be settled by roforonco to 
the people, and this imdertaking bad boon reinforced by tbo resolu- 
tions of tho U.N. Commission of August 1918 and January 1949, 
whereby both India and Pakistan ha,d agreed that the question 
sliould bo settled through a plobisctto. 

Continuing, Chaudri Mohammad Ali refuted Mr. Nehru’s contention 
that a plebiscite could not bo lield until Pakistan had llrst withdrawn 
her fonses. Under tho U.N Commission’s rosolntion of 1948, h(^ said, 
tho withdrawal of Pakistani forces from Kashmir was to take place 
simultaneously with th<i withdrawal of tlu^ bulk of tljo Indian forces 
from the State, Ho also rejected as ” strength logic,” and as ” Irre- 
levant ” to the Kjishmlr question, Mr Nehru’s referc^ncos to Pakistan’s 
decision to obtain military aid from tho U.B.A., and to her partit‘ipa- 
tion in BEATO and tho Baghdad Pact. 

BooalUug his suggestion of a ” no war ” agreement (see below), 
Mr. Mohammad Ali said that Mr. Nehru wtw propaw^d to sign su(‘h n, 
deehiratlon but not to accept any proposal that dist)uteH should h<^ 
settled by arbitration. Hci continued . ” Oonslclerlng that the India, ri 
Constitution itself provides for tbe settlement of int(nTia,ti(ma,l 
disputes 1)V peaceful nunins, 1 find it difUcnlt to apprcu'late his 
hesitation in a,grooing to my proposal. It has never bt'on Pjdvist.jui’s 
ease that a settlement of the Kashmir question sbould ho tlio HubJ<Hit 
of arbitration. . . . Both Pa,kistan a,nd India, a,r<» agrtunl tha.t tho 
(lUCsUon of accession shall be decided by Ka,HbmirlH th<miH<dveH 
in a free and impartial plebiscite ... It Ims not benm possible to bold a 
tdebisedte because of India’s n^fusal to witJulra,w the balk of her forces 
from Kjishmir, a,nd sho has been seeking t,o cover tlds rtifusal by 
misinterpreting the TT.N. Commission’s nmolntlon. It Is this qw^Htlon 
of interpretation that should ho submitt-(^d to arhitra,tion. There Is 
nothing unusual in this pr<>T>oHa,l. The U.N. CharUu* provides for It ; 
the Bandung Ihisolution (mdorses it; a,nd tbe Indian Constitution 
itselC recognises su<di pro<ieduro. An Indian refusal <5an lead to only 
one coneluHion'— that India is not prepared to allow tho Kashmiris an 
opportunity to decide their fate by unmans of a free vote.” 

The Prime Minister concluded : ” We eonskhw the continued 
Indian oeempation ef Kashmir by force not only immoral but Illegal. 
We consider that the Kashmiris have the right freedy to d<Kdde for 
themselves whether tho Btat<» shall acuMKie to India, or Baklsian, They 
must be permitted to oxoredse that right. We are pl(Mlg<ul to that 
they do HO, India, too, is similarly pledg<Hl. We sludl honour that 
plodg<^ and continue to fight for its fuhlhnent, <*,ome wlmt ma,y . . . Th<^ 
Indiiwi Premier’s statenmt muk<w a,t hnist one thing (iult<^ <d(Ui,r that 
the continuation of dircu^t negotiations with India, holds out no 
pro8pe<‘,t of a settlement of tills dispute, Th<^ world must. tak<^ note of 
this. It is a vital <iuestion for the inaintenamH^ of int.(^nia,tional pem^e,” 

At a press conference on April 2, Mr. Nehra replied lo the 
points raised by Mr. Mohammad Ali, and reiterated that a 
new approach to the Kashmir question was necessary in view of 
the transformation of the situation by U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan. 

Hoserihing Mr. Mohammad All’s statenumts ns ” uiGndy incorjwH^t,” 
Mr. Nehru said that India had ” absolute 100 per <ient proof ” i.hat 
the Pakistani Army had entered Kashmir in Noy<nuher 1947, mnl not 
in May 194B, as was ofh<dally claimed in Kartwdd. b<gn,lly n,nd 
oonsUtutionally tho acciossion of Kashmir to India wns a hmi, and Uie 
developments of the 3<ist eight ycnirs on both sides of the c<M»se“fire 
line could no longer In^ h^fi out of account. Mr, N<0iru r<dG»mtcKl that 
U B. military aid to Pakistan ha,d altered the whoh^ situation, and said 
that it was now virtually immaterial whether Pakistan withdrew her 
troops, in view of the ln<»reased military potential poised on tho 
borders of Kjwhralr. Moreover, ” with large hoses surrounding India, 
and not only surrounding India but, so far os my knowledge gotw, In 
the Paklstan-oeeupied tc^rdtory of Kashmir,” the defence of India 
itself had to bo eoneidered. Asked whether he was no longer in favour 
of a plebiscite, Mr. Nebni said that this Inference was ** largely 
corjwwt.” 

In view of Mr. Nehru’s atatements, Chaudri Mohammad Ali 
announced on April 0 that Pakisiati would refer the Kashmir 
question once again to the Security OounelL 

Mr. MoUa,mmad All malntnined that any siaggestlon that the 
KiPihmir Constituent Assemhly was cotniietent to exprtw ati <a>inlon 
on tho questhm of aceesslon wfw eonl.rary t<> India’s own under- 
takings, iuid accused thrt Imllan GovtOTunent of planning ” to go 
forward with this bogus Constittumt Assemldy, to allow it to frame a 
Constitutlem for Kashmir, to hold elecdJonii on the basis of that 
Constitution under the shadow of Indian ImyonetSi and then eWni 
that Kashmir had dnally become part of India.” After denying that 
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thero weie bases of any kind in “ Azad Kashmir or m any part of 
Pakistan, he alleged that India herself was massing armed forces 
against the frontiers of West and East Pakistan, and was planmng to 
reduce the Moslem population of Kashmir to an ** ineffective 
minority ” by settling non-Moslems m the State Mr Nehru’s state- 
ments, he concluded, had confirmed his view that contmuation of 
direct negotiations no longer held any prospect of a settlement, and 
the dispute would therefore revert to the Security Council. 

Mr. Nehru announced on April 13 that as U.S. military aid 
to Pakistan, and Pakistan’s membership of SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact, had “ destroyed the entire basis for a plebiscite 
in Kashmir,” he had suggested to the Pakistani Government 
the holding of discussions to settle the question by a demarca- 
tion of the border on the basis of the present cease-fire Ime, 
Mr. Mohammad Ah, however, declared on April 14 that this 
proposal was “ preposterous,” and said that there was no 
question of Pakistan ever considering it ; Mr. Nehru, he added, 
had made a similar proposal m October 1048 and again in May 
1955, but on both occasions the then Prime Minister of l^akistan 
had rejected it outright. 

The Pakistani Foreign Ministry announced on April 17 that 
Pakistan’s permanent delegate to the U.N. had informed the 
Security Council that direct negotiations with India on the 
Kashmir question had failed, and that the Council would 
therefore be asked to resume consideration of the dispute. 

In a statement to the House of the People on May 27, Mr. 
Nehru laid claim to Indian suzerainty over Chitral, which had 
been under Pakistani administration since the partition of 
undivided India in 1947. 

Mr. Nobru recalled that Ohitral had been under the suzeialnty of 
the Miiharaja of Kashmir since 1876, and that tlie Kuler of (Jhitral 
had sent annual tribute to the Uovonirnont of Kashmir In 1947 the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir had acceded to India, and this aeoossion 
had inolud<Kl the entire territories within the suzerainty of the 
Maharaja.” The Government of India was not aware of any formal 
aocosHlou of Chitral to i^akistan, although it had been incorporated 
into that country* llcfeiTing to the imiorporation of (Jhitral in tlie 
now ih-ovlncjo of West Pakistan, Mr. Nehru added . There is no 
question of the Covenimout of India having rocognlzAsd this change 
In the status of Chitral.” Mr. Nolirii also pnt forwiird India's (dalm to 
the northern principalities of XInnza, Nagar, and Pimlal, wlilck are 
at present In the Ihikistani-held area of ” Azad Kashmir.” 

Chitral, the norUi-westemmost of the former Indian Htatos, was 
Incorporated in the North-West Frontier l»ro vinca on its creation in 
1901, together with the nolghhourlng Btatos of Dir and Bwat. In 
1947, alter the I’rontier Provni<‘.e luul decided by a referendum to 
Join I^akistan, the Huha’s of the three Htat<iH signed insia’uments oi 
aoeesslon to that country. Und(W the one-unit ” scheme all three 
Htates were merged In 1955 lu the Provhujo of West Pakistan, 
togetluir with the other areas of the former North-West Frontier 
X*rovln<H5. 

Mr. Nehru’s statement caused great indignation m Pakistan. 
The West Pakistan Assembly unanimously passed a resolution 
on May 28 strongly condemning the statement ; allirming that 
Chitral was an integral part of l^akistan and that the other 
three States formed part of Azad Kashmir ; and rej(*eiing 
‘‘any eneroachment on Ihikistam territory by India or any 
other exnmtry.” 

In a statennent on May 30, Mr. Hamidul lluq Chowdhry (Foreign 
Mlnlstof of Pakistan) denomKual Mr. Nehru’s territorial ambitions ” 
and accused him of ” foi'gcitlng his own emphatic asH<«tlons whenever 
it suttB him.” Mr. Ghowdhry dindarod that when Junagadh had 
aecHMhHl to Pakistan, Mr. Noliru iiad said that he was not prepared to 
recognize that a(«HWsion as valid he<’.auHe the Kuler was a Moslem and 
the population prodominatly Hindu. In that ease h<^ had claimed 
iha.t paramountcy had reverted to the people alter tlie departure of 
the Brltlsli, and that it was tluwfore for the people to decide by 
rehaMmdum to which country they should accede. On this plea Indian 
forces ha.d subsetiuently niarehed Into Junagadh, which had boon 
forcdbly iwiuexed by India. In the case of Kashmir, however, Mr, 
Nehrtt had reversed his argunumt and India had marched her armies 
into that Htate on the plea that the Maharaja had imeedi^d to India, 
** Tills latest statement ” Mr. Ghowdhry concluded, ” is y(4 another 
amok<i-B(WMwi behind which Mr. Nehru seeks to justify his ill<«aJ and 
forcible seizure of Kasiimir.’* 

On May 10, in a speech at Srinagar, Mr. Krishna Menon 
(Indian Minister without portfolio, and Mr. N<‘hru’s principal 
adviser on foreign affairs) had indicated that if the Kasliinir 
question was brouglit before the Security (buncil, India would 
press tiie Coumul to settle “ in unarabiguouH terms ’’ the 
(piestion of India’s original complaint ahout Pakistan’s 
“ unprovoked aggression ” against Kashmir. Mr. Menon 
declared that ‘‘ Pakistan comes into the picture only as the 
accused, and there can therefore be no <iue«tion of her having 
equal status with India,” 

Prior to these developments a series of frontier incidents tod 
occurred along the I ncio- Pakistani borders, for which each side 
accused the other of responsibility* Details of these incidents 
ar(^ given below in chronological order. 


The Assam Border Incidents. Indian and Pakistani troops 
e:schanged fire across the River Surma, on the border of East Pakistan 
and Assam, on Feb. 24-25 and on March 1, one Indian oivihan being 
killed m the first incident and two (including a poheoman) seriously 
wounded A cease-fire was agreed between the Assam and East 
Pakistan Governments on March 2. Maps issued by the Indian 
Government before partition differ on the position of the river, 
some showing it as wholly m territory now m Pakistan, others as in 
present-day India, and yet others giving the mid-stream as tho 
boundary. 

The Chhad Bet Incident. Shots were exchanged on Fob 19 between 
armed Palastam police and Indian troops at tho island of Chhad Bet, 
m the Rann of Kutoh, on the border of Kutch and West Pakistan , 
three Indian soldiers were wounded, two of them seriously. On the 
approach of an Indian force on Fob. 25 the Pakistani pohco withdrew 
from the area 

A Pakistani Government statement issued on Feh. 26 claimed that 
Chliad Bet was situated m the former Smd Province and now formed 
part of West Pakistan, that India had never been in possession of it, 
and that Indian forces had violated Pakistani toriitoiy there on 
Fob. 17, 19 and 24 Mr Nehru, on tho other hand, maintamod in a 
statement in the Lok iSablia on March 3 that Chhad Bet was situated 
some miles south of tho boundary between Kutch and Sind, which had 
boon finally settled in 1923-24, and that by occupying the area 
Pakistani police had thereby violated Indian territory Ho added that 
attempts by tho Govormnont of Pakistan to claim the ai’ea had been 
rejected by India on May 9, 1955, and that no reply had boon received 
either to this Note or to another of Jan. 12, 1956, complaining of 
previous Pakistani incursions into (Chliad Bet Chhad Bot, ho 
explained, was an uninlaibitod islet which was under water for four 
months of the year and wiis otherwise used as a grazing ground. 

The Punjab Border Incidents. In order to repair flood damage to 
the Forozopur headworks of tho Dipalpur canal (which supplies water 
to i’aklstan) Indian labourers began early in March to remove earth 
from a mound on the right bank of the Wutloj River, tho ownership 
of whio-h is disputiHl between India and l^akistan. Although this 
operation had been agreed upon between the two Governments, 
a numlier of incidents occurred bc^tween March 8 and 19 between 
Indian troops, who had been sent to protect the workmen, and 
l^aklstani troops, who disputed the right of the Indian troops to enter 
the area, and shots wei^ exiduinged along the frontier between 
Muthianwalii, near Khomkaran (25 miles H.W. of Amritsar) and 
HuHseiniwala. In tho most serious dash, in the ITusselniwaXa area on 
March 18-19, ten Pakistani and four Indian soldiers wore killed and 
12 Indian and five Pakistani soldiers wounded , firing, in which 
mortars and automatle weapons wei-e used, lasted noaidy 12 hours 
until a (*,ejiS(^-firo came into eff<ict, each side accusing the other of 
having fired first. Further shooCng occurred dwing the night of 
March 20-21 at NuslKU'a Dali, in tho Wagali district aboui* 20 miles 
west of Aitirltsar 

Miwisures for tln^ avoidance of furtlier incidents, Hui undisturbed 
rcpdlr of the headworks at F<a-ozepur, and tiie withdrawal of all 
additional troopes lironght Into th<^ a-rea as a result of the incidents, 
were agrcKHl by the Gomrnanding Generals of both sides on Mar<?h 22 
and 26. Indian and IhUGsiani polhui officials who im^t at Wagah 
on Mar<di 26 agreed that trenches a.nd other d<lon<X) works near the 
bordiir In that ar< 5 a should he dinnoHshed, and that a joint Inquiry 
should be hold into any future Incidents. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali annouiKJed in the Pakistam National 
Assemhly on March 19 that he had proposed to the Indian 
Government the setling-iip of a joint boundary commission 
and the signing of a declaration repudiating war as a means of 
settling disputes between the two countries. 

Ho alleged that India had created a “ war psychosiH,’* starGid a 
” vicious and immoral” propaganda campaign to dei<u' tlie U.K.A. 
from giving military assistaiKU^ to Pakistan, and ” staged border 
Incidents to create hiHecmrlty,” In tdl the incidents wlMi had 
oecurreil, he deolan^d, ” it has been aggression from tlie Indian side.” 
These Incidents had aMsen because the Indo-Paldsiani bolder on the 
West Pakistan side was not properly demar<uii.ted, and he had there- 
fore sent a personal messagi^ to Mr. Nehru on Mawsh 17 proposing that 
a boundary delimitation coininisHlon should bo set up ami that a 
meeting at ministerial level should take placo. In the InGwsts of 
peacH) and good imighliourly relations, he added, India a.nd I^akistaii 
should sign an agniemcnt pledging thomsidves not to go to war against 
eaeh otlu^r an<l to settle all dispuG^s by negotiation and nmdiation, or, 
failing this, by arbitration. 

Mr. Nehru reiiUed to Mr. Mohammad Ah’s speech iu the 
House of the People on March 20, when he welcomed his 
proposal for a ” uo war ” declaration. 

rttating that he hatl riHul the Hp<HHih with ” sorrow and eurpriad,” 
ha denied that Imlla was coiuiu<d/lng a tiropuganda campaign against 
iWlstan or had ixMm riwponsiWe for tlie i*ec<mt incidents. H<i rifferred 
in tills iionnexlmi to tlie frequent appeals for jfMd (holy war) agalnat 
India made in Pakistan, to tlm inass migration from East i^aldstan to 
India, and to ihi-klstan's failure to take action against those responsible 
for the Nekownl iiuddmit (s<a^ 14656 A). Ho welcomed, however, Mr. 
Moliatnmad All's proposal for the deinareation of tlie frontier and a 
” no war ” deelaration, and polnGid out tiiat proponate by India for 
sueii a declaration tm<i iKam r<dtHit 0 d in the past by PakJitan (ioe 
13925 A). 
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In a Note of April 0, the Pakistani Government alleged that 
Indian troops were being concentrated along the West Pakistan 
border, and demanded their immediate withdrawal to their 
peacetime stations, Mr. A. K. Chanda, the Indian Deputy 
Foreign Minister, completely denied this allegation on April 10. 
The Indian Government subsequently accused Pakistan on 
April 16 of concentrating troops near the Husseimwala head- 
works, and m a second Note on April 17 alleged that Pakistani 
aircraft had repeatedly flown over the Punjab during the past 
three weeks. These allegations w^ere in turn denied by the 
Pakistani Foreign Ministry on April 23. 

It was announced on April 12, following a meeting in Delhi 
between the Surveyors-General of India and Pakistan, that 
preliminary work on the demarcation of the borders would begin 
immediately, starting with the boundary between the Punjab 
and West Pakistan. Mr. Chanda stated on April 10 that the 
borders of India and West Pakistan (excluding Kashmir) were 
1,503 miles long, of which 779 miles had not so far been 
demarcated by boundary posts, and those of India and East 
Pakistan 2,403 miles long, of which about 1,500 miles had not 
been demarcated. — (Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ 
Offices, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 
(Prev. rep. Kashmir, 14656 A.) 

A. PERSIA, — U-S, Aid for Development of Khuzistan. 

A five-year contract for the drawmg-up of a development 
and industrialization plan for the province of Khuzistan, in 
south-western Persia, was signed in Teheran on March 15 
between the Persian Government and two American specialists 
in regional development — Mr. David E. Lihenthal and Mr. 
Gordon Clapp, both former chairmen of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Following a vlait to the area at the roguest ot tlio rorsian Govern- 
meat, Mr. Llllontlxal and Mr. Clapp agreed to organize on extensive 
survey of the resources of Khuzlatan — agrloulbural, industrial, and 
mineral — as a basis for the unified development of the region over 
the next 10 or 16 years. Though today a barren and virtually desert 
province, it was ono of the most fertile areas of the ancient world, 
producing sufficient grain — according to tho Greek historian Herodotus 
— ^to feod„ 10,000,000 people. Tho prosont-day province of Khuzistan 
corresponds largely to the ancient kingdom of Susiana (tho land 
described in tho Bible as Elam), whoso principal city, 8usa, was tho 
capital of tho Persian Empire under Barius nearly 2,500 years ago 
It reverted to desert since tho destruction of tlio ancient irrigation 
works and canals, its principal source of inoome at tho present day 
being tho oilfields at Abadan. 

At a press oonforonoo in Teheran, Mr. Lillenthal and Mr. Clapp said 
that Khuzistan, with its vast natural resources of oil, natural gas, and 
minerals, could become “ tho key to tho industrialization of Iran 
and the ■“ T.y,A. of tho Middle Fast.'' 

The Khuzistan survey will be undertaken by the Development 
and Resources Corporation, of which Mr. lalienthal is chairman 
and Mr. Clapp president. It will be carried out in the frame- 
work of the Persian seven-year economic development plan, 
and will be financed by the I^ersian Government’s oil revenues. 
(Hmes - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

^rcv. rep. Persian. Economic Development, 14405 C ; 

X4206 A $ Seven-Year Plan, xooiS A.) 

B. UNITED STATES, — New Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Frederick Andrew Seaton (40), of Nebraska, was 
nominated by President Eisenhower on May 28 as Secretary of 
the Interior in succession to Mr. Douglas Mackay, who had 
resigned in order to contest the Senate seat held by Senator 
Wayne Morse (Democrat, Oregon). Mr. Seaton had served for 
the past 15 montlxs as a Presidential assistant at the Wliite 
House, and had previously been Assistant Secretary of Defence. 
He sat for one year in the Senate in 1952 for the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Wherry (Nebraska). Mr. Seaton, who 
owns several newspapers in the Middle Western States, was one 
of the strongest supporters of General Eisenhower’s nomination 
for the presidency m 1952, — (New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev* rep. Administratioxi, 1473Z B 5 Mr- Seatoiii 119x8 D.) 

G. CHDCLE. — Airport for Easter Maud. 

It was announced in Santiago on May 28 that Chilean and 
U.S. specialists had completed plans for the building of a major 
airport on Easter Island, in me Paeffie, as a link for direct 
flights between America and Australia and southern Asia. The 
airport will have a 10,000 ft. runway capable of taking jet 
airUners, and is expected to be completed in 18 months at a cost 
of about $8,500,000. Easter Island, which is under Chilean 
Boverdgnty, is over 2,000 miles west of the South American 
mainland. One of the remotest islands in the Faoifie, it is 
fhmous for its hundreds of great stone statues, the origin of 
which has never been determined. — (New York Times) 


D. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Spiritual Healing. - British 
Medical Association Report to Archbishops’ Commission- 

A special committee of the British Medical Association 
published a report on May 11 on the question of spiritual 
healing. The committee had been appointed by the B.M.A. to 
prepare a memorandum of evidence for submission to the 
Commission on Divme Healing which had been set up in 1 953 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York (see 13226 C). 

Tho conualttoo throw doubt upon tho claims made for divmo 
hoahng and miraculous euros, declaring that it could find *'* no ovidoixco 
that there is n.ny typo of illness cured by spiritual hoahiig alone whiesh 
could not have been cured by medical treatment."" It agreed, however, 
that there was considerable ovidonce of tho value of religious ministra- 
tion in the treatment of various disorders. A person’s emotional life, 
it was pointed out, had a direct bearing upon his physical well-being, 
and religious ministration — on whatever basis it rested — might have 
an Important bearing on tho emotional and spiritual life of the patient, 
and thus contribute to his recovery. 

Tho report pointed out that many individuals said to bo esurod by 
non-inodi(5al methods would appear to have been suffering from 
disturbances in whiesh physical symptoms rosultod from emotional 
disturbances — e.g nervous headaolxe duo to worry, or nervous 
indigestion duo to anxiety or unrecognized resentment In some 
cases there were apparent euros of an organic disorder, for exampl<^ 
tho “ nxiraolos "" of Lourdes and alleged cures by spiritual healing of 
patients who had boon pronounced by their doctors as incurable 
Tho report conmiontod, however : Most of these euros come under 
ono or another of the following categories : (a) mistake in dia-gnosie ; 
(6) mistake in prognosis ; (e) alleviation ; (d) remission , (e) spon- 
taneous euros , and (/) combined treatment "" 

As regards (d), tho report pointed out that some diseases wore 
subject to ** remissions "" — ^i.e, symptoms disappeared and tho patient 
appeared to have rocovorod, but as tho disease condition remained 
tho illness tended to return and tho iiatlont to relapse. It luUhHl in 
this connexion. The *mira(5le" may bo reported in tho ITotw. 
Later tho patient relapses and the relapse receives no pui>li<*lty, but 
remains tho secret of the patient, his friends, and his doc'tor.” With 
rcgOTd to (/) tho report stated that it was often found, in investigating 
“ cures ” attributed to spiritual healing, that tho patient wtxs at tlxo 
same time continuing treatment presoril^ed by a doctor, although this 
fact was not stated by those claiming tho cures.” 

In a sense (tho report continued) all heallig might be considered 
divine ; ” many aspects of healing are still outside our prosent 
knowledge, and this we should humbly admit.” Nevertheless, wIuhu 
all posslbilitkw wore oxluxustod ” it leaves little room for mirtwmlous 
cures of organic disease by spirited healing . . . The cases claimed as 
cures of a miraoulous nature present no features of a unique and 
unexpooted ohamotor outside tlm knowledge of any experienced 
physician or psyohiatrist.” 

On tho religious a8po<sis of healing, the committee sahl : '*A 
religious conversion, in whieh there Is a (complete upheaval of the 
emotional life of the patient, Is capable not only of riiorlontatlng his 
mode of living, but of eurlng various forms of mniroHis, ahtoholisyn, 
and other functional disorders. Wlfile we rtsgard many of the cures 
offeoted by unorthodox means, inoludlng spiritual healing, mainly 
duo to suggestion, we arc of opinion that such suggestion is likely to 
be more offoctlvo when it has a religious background and wljcn backed 
by tho belief in Divine Ixolp.” 

In a section on the ” miracles” of I..ourdos, tho report said tliat in 
spite of the ” immense i)rossure of popular enthusiasm ” the number 
of mlrtxoles actually attested and registered over the yoa *?0 had hwn 
exceedingly small. ” In any event, spontaneous or unexpwjted cures 
in this country — ^llko those of Lourdes, which cannot i)e explained — 
are very few, and in the committee’s opinion It Is probably t)Oitor to 
acknowledge that they are at present lnexplicabl<» on scientific 
grounds.” 

The oommlttee considered that some information should t )0 soxight 
on alleged cures associated with im»gl(s or witchcraft. Little 
information on this subject was forthcoming, altimugh ono doctor had 
told -the oommittoo ; ” The practice of magl(v i>oth white and bhmk, 
was widely spread in my Devon prtMdIoc. I had one definite dfwith 
from witchcraft -or I suppose I should say suggosilon •while t wm 
there. Tho practice of charming away warts Is extremely effwdivo.” 

[Commenting on this se<dlon of ih<^ report, the queitHl state- 
ments by persons living in the West Country to the offetst tliat belief 
in magic and witchcraft was still widespread in parts of Devon <md 
OomwaW.I 

In conclusion, the report expressed tlic opinion that cloeton 
and clergy could meet and co-op(irate in their work. Tlxe best 
co-operation would be where the dendor and <dergy«nin dis- 
cussed how they could best help the individunl ptitlent. 
Informal gatherings between small groups of doctors and clergy 
in a particular locality would also be of value, and often bring 
to light cases of people in need, Regret was exprensed that 
three Homan Catholic doctors* all prominent mcmliera of the 
medical profession, ha<l declined invitations to serve on the 
special committee appointed by tlieBritisli Medical Association. 
(Timm * D^ly Telegmph - Manohcuter Guardian) 

(Prev- r«|>- Archhblicipi* CSommifsIoiii C*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Plans for 
Expansion of Technological Education. - Five-year 
Development Scheme for Technical Colleges. - Increase 
in Teclmical Scholarships. - Industrial Fund for Scientific 
Education in Schools. - Expansion of Imperial College of 
S€iencc.,r Creation of National Council for Technological 
Awar<fe,!« New Diploma in Technology. 

. . involving the expenditure of about £97,000,000 on 

buildings and equipment in an effort to increase the number of 
technologists, technicians, and craftsmen were announced m a 
White Papei published on Feb. 29. A summary is given below 
under cross-headings. 

Need for Expansion in Scientific and Technical Education. Although 
tho number of students in science and technology at British univer- 
sities had doubled between 1948 and 1955, and more schools and 
technical colleges had been built since the Education Acts of 1944 and 
1945, tho need and demand for technical eduoation was quickening 
with the pace of economic change, and other countries wore making 
an immense effort to train more soientillc and technical manpower. 
In tho liglit of this, the scale of expansion in Britain had been “ much 
too small,** and the U.K. was in danger of being left behind After 
reviewing tho system of toohnica.1 education throughout tho country, 
tho Government liad therefore made plans for “ a new nugor advance *’ 

Existing Technical Training Facilities. There were at present about 
500 technical or commercial educational establiHlunontH in England 
and Wales, varying from largo eoUeges of technology (mostly in 
London or the county boroughs) to sniali to<3linical institutes, nearly 
all maintained by local education authoritioH There was no miiform 
pattern of teohnioal education, and tho courses organixod in tecJmical 
colleges ranged from preliminary courses for boys and girls of 15 to 
post-graduate work. fcJome <5our80H were hold during tho day, but 
most wore evening (dassos, and although soiuo stall' wore full-time, 
many wore part-time only. In this t'orinexion the Whl(.o l*apor 
stressed the Ilexibillty of the British system of technical education, 
and pointed out that part-time studonts (iould work towards Higher 
National Certilloates or IJnlveisity of London degrees, whereas in 
most other countries It was very unusual for anyone leaving wdiool 
before the age of IB to embark on a career leading to high teohno- 
loglcal (lualUleatioiiH. 

Expansion of Technological Training at Universities. The White 

Paper pointed out that tho training of tecsUnologlsts wiis shared 
between the universities and technological (jolleges, and explained 
that the (iovornment aimed at expanding fa(dHtles at both. Htressing 
the great expansion In the number of unlversltv students In scieiujc 
and technology since the war, it stated that in the eurrent H<3ssiou 
Hucli studonts nninbered 29,()i:j, or P24 i)or <ient above the 19:18-30 
ilgurii, and repiH)H(«ttod 34 ^ i>er cent of the uidvorsity student popula- 
tion, compared with only 20 per cent in 1938-39. In allocating grants 
for <5aplial exr)onditure since the war, high priority had b(Hm given to 
buildings for teaching and roH<3aroli in H(3len(5o and toehnology. In 
addition, the (iovemment had undertaken in 1953 a largo exi)an8lon 
(expe(3ted ultimately to cost about £15,000, 000) at the Imperial 
OoUege of H(dcn(H) and Tc(5hnology (University of London), and, later, 
a programme of developments at <dher universlthiH (see liolow). The 
universities were now working out r>lans for the (luiiKiuenninm X957-C2, 
and tlui University Grants GommltU'e would r<ipoit on them during 
the coming year, 

Fivc-Yaar Davclopmcnt Programme for Technical Colleges. The 

dvo-year programme, which the Govorninent proposed to put in hand 
ImtnodiaLdy, aimed at (a) inmuMluff l)y about one-ha, If the oxxtrmt of 
students from advan<!<Hl (jourses, and (0) doubling the numberH of 
employed boys and girls rehiasml by their employers for part-time 
courses during the day, as part, of a proportionate’* itujreaso at the 
lower level. To (sarry out tin* progrannne it would bo munmary 
during 1050-01 to start a l>ullding i)rogramme to omi about 
£70,000,000 in England and Wales and £10,000,000 in Heotland, and 
to si)en<l ati additional £10,000,000 and £2,000,000 reHpo(3tlv<'»ly on 
e(xulpinent. 

Tho present number of students eoonploting advamunl oouiwhj at 
tetdmlcal (Hdleges In Enghwxd and Wales was alxmt 9,500, and It wm 
planned to raise the number soon tis possihh^ to 15,000. The 
Government Ixdleviul that for the higher t<H0mologI<ud qualith^atlons 
** satidwieU courses would bc(u>mc imreimingly suitable ; these 
(H)urH(W, histlng four or five y(»ars, would consist of alternate periods 
(usually of ti)ir(H3 to six months* duridiou) of theorethnd education In 
a toidmitial (college aTul of sp^Hdally d<^Hign<uX privetleal training In 
Indtisiry. Htudenis taking ** sjmdwhdi ** courst^s at the highest level 
would bo eligible for the mw awa-rd to bo given by the nwontly 
< 3 onstitukul National Goum^ll for Tcchnologh^al Awards (see below), 
and tdso for the Technitsal HtaL^ Hcdiolarshlps now available to help 
Htuclents of outstanding ability employ<nl In Industry to take bonours 
d<»gr<H» <w>urs<w at universities, or e<iulvaleni (toumes <dHewh<»r<i. 

Most full-time or sandwi<3h ** cotirses, it w^is cmnsidewHl, should 
be carried out in oollegim cotUM»ntratIng on advanced work. At 
prcient there were 24 r<wional technical <3olIeg<w whfcli re<»olved the 
75 per cent grant introduotid In 1952 ; the Govcrnnmnt wished to 8W» 
the proportion of advanced work at these <solIt3gefl rapidly Increase, 
so that a« many of them tm possible might develop into colhw of 
advanced technology. 


Increased Number of Technical Scholarships. The number of 
Technical State Scholarships would be increased as the technological 
courses developed. To encourage entry on the courses straight from 
school, it was proposed to allow ordinary State scholarships to be held 
in future courses leading to a Technological Award, as well as for 
university honoms courses. Local education authorities would be 
asked to make their own major awards available for these courses, 
at rates equivalent to those paid for university studonts 

The Need for More Techificians. Stressing that the need for more 
technologists was accompanied by an urgent need for tochmcians, 
the White Paper stated that the Mimster of Labour and National 
Service had asked the National Joint Advisory Council to consider 
how future needs for craftsmen and technicians should bo mot. It 
pointed out that the traditional method of training in Britain was 
apprenticeship, and stated that employers m most industries with 
apprenticeship schemes had agreed to release their apprentices for 
one day a week for attendance at teclmical classes whore facilities 
existed However, although there had been a great increase since tho 
war in the use of those “ day release ’* facilities, tho number of 
apprentices under 18 released by their employers in 1953-54 to o,ttend 
day classes m England and Wales was still only 210,384, or 27 i)er 
cent of male apprentices and seven per cent of girls, with wide 
variations from one industry to another. Serious wastage occurred in 
courses for craftsmen and toclmioians, and in many courses only about 
25 per cent of those who started reached and passed tho final examina- 
tion ; wastage from part-time classes, however, was much loss than 
from evening classes. Tho Government would therefore urge indus- 
trialists and local edutiation authorities to enable more boys and girls 
to study during tho day instead of in the ovemng. 

Other Matters. Tlie White Paper also stressed the need to find a 
I)laco in t-echni<‘al studios for liberal education, and In particular for 
the teacdiing of English In addition, it discussed the sc‘ope for 
ro<‘ruiti ng pioro girls jmd women for courses in technical colleges, 
and examined tl)o prospects of increasing tho supply of teachers, 
iiududlng the possibility of Industry releasing inor<i employees for 
part-time teacdiing. 

The Minister of J^ldueation (Sir David Kcolcs) stated in the 
House of Conunons on the same day that the (ioverninent lelt 
that the programme ontlmed in the White Paper was “■ funda- 
mental to Briiam’s economic prosperity.” It would therefore 
he “ exempt from euts, delays, and postponement, s of any kind,” 
and would have the same iinority as was being accorded to the 
development of atomic power. 

Tlie puhlieuiion of the White Ihiper foUowed a number of 
Government statements since 1 054 on te(;hnoIogieal education, 
as summarized Ixdow • 

Mr. R. A. Butler (tlnui (JhiuKHdlor of th<3 ExclHHpK^r) annouimod in 
tlie House of (’ommons on July 13, 1954, tha,t he had approved plans 
submlth^d hy the Univiusity Grants GommitUw for deveh'pmeuts In 
Uudmologinal educvition outside London. Tho main (sentres would 
be Glasgow, Manolujster, Leeds, and Birmingham, but provision 
would be made for developments o1h( where, I)eveiopm(«its would 
take phw'n at institutions alrcauly r(K?etving i’<3(3urr<mt grants on the 
Gommittoe’s rocsommondation, since it was (sonstderod that to increase 
the number of institutions <Mm<*ernod with higher technological 
education would involve an unjusilttod dispersal of effort. 

Lord Salisbury (Lord rrcHident of tlie Gouneil) stated in tho House 
of Lords on Boo. 7, 1954, that tlu» Govermn(«iit*H plans provided for a 
** massive ** expansion of the ImporhU Golhge of Hciiemuy and Tecdi- 
nology in London ; major devolopnumts at Glasgow, Manchester, 
Ijoods, and Birmingham ; “ fairly large-stiale '* devclopmonts at 
Gambri<ige and Hheffield ; and specdallKed developm<mtH a,t otluir 
larg<i centres, including Edinburgh, Newenstk^, Houthampton, and 
Hwansoa. The Govenmumt believed that higher t<H5hnologl<3al 
edw^ation must he (‘.losely linked with other university studl<m, and 
that th(» host progw^ss (30Uld he made hy linking tecJmologicial develop- 
ment as (doHidy tw possihk^ with existing university instituGons, rather 
than hy starting entirely to<5hnol()gIcal institutions, (This remark 
referred to proposals hy the Parlia,m<wxtary and Hcientifi<» (knmnitbw, 
which In a memorandum puhlislnKl on duly 20, 1954, had n^com- 
mended the establishment of Koya.l GliartewHl G<)ll<3g(w of T<H*lmokigy, 
with power to award degives. The <‘ommitt<3(3 HUgg<3Hii<Ml that up i.o 
20 existing technologleal colleges might he (dlglhk* for <3hart(3rH, and 
should offer full-time ** sandwich *' coursiw, part-time day and 
evonlng courses, and ftmllltk^s for full- and part-Gme r<wearch. 1 

Lord Halisbury added that about one-eighth of the total m3ummt 
grants to uulvemltles (he, about £3,000,000 mmua-lly) was used for 
toehnology, and that tho <lovernm<ait was now making additional 
jtswmrrent grants for technology of £190,000 for tin* curnmt year (i.e. 
1954-55), £404,000 for 1955-50, ami £704,000 for 1950-57. In the 
next two years there would also h<* an ln<*r<*aH<* In r<Hmrr<*nt exp(m<li- 
turo of about 25 per emit In specIaJ <ixtra grants. For building and 
equipment, th<* I'apital exjiendituri* and llahlUtkw against puhlio 
funds Incurred in rcawat years amounted to about £10,000,000, 
including work in progr<*ss at Umi Imperial ( lolkw*, th<* Hoyal Teebnieal 
Gollege, Glasgow, atid th<* ManclnwLr (k>lleg<* of T(W3bnology. The 
Gbaneellor of the Exchequer imd auihoriwKl furGi<*r buildings easting 
£1,000,000, in addition to the normal unlvt*rslty building programme 
for 1955-50. Oth(*r tccbnokiglcal proje<*t8 wore contained In the Uni- 
v<»rwlty Grants Gominlitoe*« plans for devolopmont, the total cost of 
which might amount to £10,000,000 over the next |0 yetei. 
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Other recent developments in connexion with scientific and 
teclmological education are summarized below : 

Industrial Fund for Scientific Education in Schools. 

It was announced on Oct. 31, 1955, that a group of companies 
in the chemical, electncal, and mechanical engineering indus- 
tries had established an industiial trust fund for the advance- 
ment of scientific education. 

It was explained that the sponsoring coiiipanies viewed with 
growing disquiet tho shortage of scientists, mathematicians, and 
technologists,” and had therefore decided to take steps to assist the 
teaching of pure and applied mathematics and soionco in independent 
and grant-aided tcchmcal schools, which lacked help from public 
funds and often had no adequate capital resources. Tho fund — to 
he known as tho Industrial Fund for tho Advancement of Scientific 
Kdacation in Schools— would assist these schools by providing capital 
grants towards tho building, expansion, and equipping of school 
buildings Over iil,500,000 had aheady been guaranteed, and it was 
expected that many otiier companies which doiiendod on adequate 
supplies of scientists and mathematicians would add their support 

Tho companies so far connected with the fund (i o. at Oct 31, 1955) 
wero . Associated Electrical Industries Ltd , British Insulated 
Callondora ('ablos Co Ltd. , British Petroleum Co Ltd , British 
Portland t’emont Manufacturers Ltd, , Courtaulds Ltd ; The 
Distillers Co. Ltd , English Electric Oo. Ltd. , Esso l^etroleum Oo 
Ltd ; Coneral Electric Co. Ltd , Arthur Oulimoss, {Son and Co. Ltd. ; 
Imperial Chemical industries Ltd ; Imperial Tobacco (Great Britam 
and Irelaud) Co Ltd , Eollfl-Iloyoe Ltd. , {Shell Petroleum Co Ltd. ; 
Tube Investments Ltd. , Vickers X^td. , and the Wellcome Founda- 
tion Ltd, Tho statemom added that an executive committee had been 
formed, with iSir Hugh Beaver as chairman, to adjudge and assess 
applications from schools for aid 

The executive committee announced on April 3, 1955, that a total 
of 90 companies had joined tho fund and liad subsenbod an aggregate 
amount of SJ2,90 0,000 As of that date, 420 8<5hools (Including 294 in- 
dependent schools) had aiipJiod for grants totjilling aliont £10,000,000, 
but the committee had reduced tho llgure to £3,500,000. Four 
assossors had been appointed as technical advisers to the oonimittoe 
in administering the fund, and principhis luui Ixien laid down for 
determining the qualifications, amounts, and priorities for grants. 
In general, grants would be restricted to the totwhing of the fmida- 
mental sciom^os of physics, chemistry, and mathematics, and would 
not exceed two-thirds of the t^ost of oacJi proji^ot. Priority would 
usually 1)0 given to siJhools having at least 250 pupils over the age of 
13, and having at least 10 per (*<nit of those pupils In tho mathematics 
and science sixth forms. 

Eicpansion of Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

I^ord Ilonie, Sc<Tetary of State for Commonwealth llolations, 
anixonneed m the House of Lords ou Jan 20 , 1050, that the 
Government had decided to proceed with full-scale plans, 
expected to cost about £15, 000, 000, for the expansion of the 
Imperial College of Scnencc and Technology at South Kensington, 
London. The decision had been made, “ notwithstanding the 
ditficulties involved,” in view of ‘‘ the urgent need to increase 
the country’s output of scientists and technologists.” 

Tho plans referrod to by Lord Homo had originally boon announeod 
in January 1953, and aimed at making tho Imperial Gollego ** tho 
oipial of any of pure and applied scientific education in tho world.” 
They envisaged tho doubling of tho College’s t<ia(Jiiug capacity by 
providing for 3,000 students, an Incrotise in fioor-space to about 
1,500,000 squaro feet, aud the roplacemcnt of over-crowded and 
obsoloseent buildings by ” very largo ” now ones for <dvil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering. As originally tsoncjoivod, tho phms called 
for tho demolition of the Imperial Institute, whi(*b faces tho ImporlaJ 
Oollego and was built as a xnoniorial to Queen Victoria's Golden 
Jubilee (1887) This proposed was strongly oritfijizod on tho ground 
that tho Imperial Institute wae one of tho finest examples of Victorian 
architecture, and pleas for the retention of the building were made by 
the Boyal Fine Art Oomtnlsslon and other bodies. In particular, 
there was considerable opposition to the proposed demolition of the 
Institute's boll-tower— tho Oollcutt Tower, named after the architect 
who built tho Imperial Instltuto, and a landmark of present-day 
South Kensington. When, however, the first detailed plans wore 
made public on March 15, 1956, the hope was expressed that it might 
be possible to preserve the Imperial Instltuto buildings. 

, National Awards in Teohnoloiry* 

Sir David Eccles announced m the House of Commons on 
Dee. 1 , 1955, the setting-up of a National Council for Awards 
in Teclxnolo^, with the duty of “ creating and administering 
awards in technology ” available to students in technical 
colleges who had passed courses approved by the Council, 

The Mlnleter stated that the Council had been set up on the advioo 
of the National Advisory Council for Industry and Gommert^e, and 
that its chairman would be Lord Hives, chairman of Hells-Eoyco lAd. 
The following five members had been appointed by tho Ministry of 
Bduoation : Sir Harold Koxboe Gox (director of tho Brush Group), 
Sir Arnold Hall (technical dlreotor of tho Hawker {^iddeloy Group), 
Dr. Willis Jackson, F.E.S. (director of refWMxmh and education of 
Metropolitan Ylokers Electrical (^o. Lid.), Mr. Idris Jones (director- 
general of the aoientifio department of the National Goal Board), and 
Mr. E. L. Russell (Chief Education Officer of Birmingham). There 
would be six more members, three nominated by a board of studies 
to. engineering and three by a board of studies in teehnology. 


The Council announced on May 14, 1956, that it proposed to 
grant Diplomas in Technology, the courses for which would be 
equivalent in standard to honours degree courses of a British 
university. The awards would be denoted by ‘‘Dip. Tech. 
(Eng.) ” for engineering, and by “ Dip. Tech.” for other 
technologies. There would be two honours classes, the intention 
being that students should normally reach second-class honours 
level ; those failmg to do so might be considered for “ pass ” 
diplomas. Courses would be “ full time ” (thiee years) or 
“ sandwich ” (four years), but students attending “ full time ” 
courses would be expected to have at least one year’s previous 
training in industry. The minimum age of admission to courses 
would normally be 18 years. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Ministry of Labour (hizettc) 

(Frev. rep. 12376 D ; Prime Minister’s Statement on 
Technological Education, 14639 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Tonbridge By-election. 

Voting took place on June 7 in the 'I’onbridgc division of 
Kent, the by-elec tion being caused by the resignation through 
ill-liealth of Mr. Gerald Williams (Conservative). Hcsult : 
Hornby, lludiard (Conservative) 20,515 
Fagg, Robert (Labour) 18,913 

No change. Conservative majority 1,602 

Figaros at tho goaoral oloction wore : G. W. Williams (G.) 29,521, 
It. L. Fagg (Labour) 19,325- Gonsorvatlvo majority, 10,196, 

Tho Gonsorvatlvo candidato rocolvod 52,03 por (!ont of tho votes in 
tho by-oloction and tho Labour <*andI(lato 4 7 97 j»or o(mt, compai’od 
with gonoral oloetion pi^roontagos of 60.44 aud 39.56 n^spootlvoly. 
Tlio Gonsorvatlvo proportion of tho total voto thus foil by 8.41 por 
oout and tho Labour proportion roHO oorrospoiullngly 

Tho olootorato nuiuborod 67,701 (an Imsmaso of 2,992 hIikh) tho 
gonoral olootlon), of whom 58.24 por oout wont to tho poll, oompamd 
with 75.48 por oout at th(j gonoral (do(!tiou. 

Mr. Hornby (33) is a.n advortisiug oxooutlvcn and waa formorly a 
master at Eton. Ho contostod tho riHumt West Walthamstow by- 
oloction (soo 14730 A). 

Mr. Cicrald Williams hud b<‘en Member for T<)nbri<Ig<'' since 
1945. In 1952 he introduced a private member’s Bill (subsc- 
(piently enaci<‘d) whitdi alloweii people to be<iueath the corneas 
of their eyes to ludp m r('Hiormg lh<‘ sight of blind persons. 
(Daily Telegraph) (Frev. rep. By-clcctious, 14857 A.) 

B. NEPAL. — Coronation of King Mahcndra. 

The King of Nepal, ILM, Mahendra Bir Bikraux Shah Deva, 
was crowned in Khatmaudii on May 2 with the traditional 
Vedic ecrenionies. Tho C’oronation of King Mahendra and of 
Queen Ratna Rajya Laxmi took place at the Hanuman Dhoka 
palace (the Temple of th(^ Monkey (*od), where the Nepalese 
sovcreign.s have been crowned for many centuries, an<l was 
attended by representatives of 15 foreign (K)untries, inchuiing 
Great Britain, India, I’akistan, and the People’s Republic of 
China. The British delegation included the Earl of Sc 4 irbrouglx 
(Lord Chamberlain) and Visetmnt De JJIsle, V.C,, whilst the 
Indian and I’akistaui delegations were le<l respectively by 
Vice-President Rudhakrishnan and Mr. Hamidul Jluq 
Chowdhry, the Foreign Minister. The hour of the (!oronation 
was chosen by the Royal Astrologer m accordance with ancient 
custom. 

King Mahendra (who is 30) is the ninth sovereign of the Shah 
dynasty, founded in 1742. He ascTiided the tliron<» of Nepal in 
March, 1955, following llie death of his fatlier, the late King 
Tribhuvana. In a proclamation issued afttT his Coronation he 
announced his aim of esLxhlishing a Welfiin* State* In Nepal. 
(The Hindu, Madras - Tlie Statesinan, (!al<aitta - 1’imes) 

(Frev. rep. King Mahendra, 147x6 A ; 14x16 A.) 

C. BRITISH TOGOLAND. -- Plebiscite on Future 
Status. - Final Voting Figures. 

The final results of the British I’ogoland ph*biseite on the 
future status of tlie territory, hei<i under U.N, supervision on 
May 9, were : 93,365 votes in favour of th<* territory’s integration 
witix tlxe (iold Coast ; 67,422 votes in favour of continued British 
trusteeship under the D.N. pending fimxl det<*riniimtion of 
tJxe territory’s status. 

In tlm two Northern districts ^ Dngomba and Mampnwl the vote 
was 45,953 in favour of union with the Gold ({mart and 9,978 in lavow 
of eontlnued ILN, trusUnwhip. In the two Bouthem districts^ 
Ho and Kpandu «-35,940 voted for separation from th# Golti Oomit 
and only 16,068 for union. In the two remiilning distriots— Buem- 
IKraehl end Gonja ^tho majority vote was for union, 

The votes east numliered 161,882, of which 1,095 were void. 
(U.N. Information Centre, l^ondon) (Fr«v. r«p* X 4 S 6 S B.) 
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A. LONDON- — - Abandonment of Plan for rebuilding 
of Queen’s Hall. - Proposed Music Centre in Regent’s 
Park. - Mermaid Theatre for City of London. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Henrv Brooke) 
stated in a parliamentary written answer on Dec. 21, 1955, that 
the Government had decided to abandon the project for 
rebuilding the Queen’s Hall in view of the “ closely reasoned ” 
arguments of the committee which had been appointed to 
consider this matter (see below). At the same time Mr. Brooke 
stated that the Government had accepted the committee’s 
recommendation for a “ comprehensive survey of the needs 
for cultural buildings in London and the rest of the country,” 
a task which the Arts Council had agreed to undertake. He 
added that the survey would include in its scope a plan for a 
music centre in Regent’s Park. 

The committee to inquire into the practicability of bnilding a new 
and larger Queen’s Hall had been appointed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (then Mr. Butler) m October 1954 (see 13883 C), and 
issued its report as a White Paper on May 27, 1955. It recommended 
that the scheme announced in Juno 1951 (see 11567 B) by Mr. 
Gaitskoll, then Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Labour Govom- 
mont, should bo dropped, and that, in its place, a plan for a music 
centre in Regent’s Park, pnt forward by tho London Socioty, should 
ho put in hand as soon as possible This plan provided for tho building 
in Regent’s Park of concert halls to seat 1,100 and 540 people 
respectively, together with a school for opera and other musical 
facilities 

After thoroughly investigating tho need for, and prospects of, a 
now hall on tho Queen’s Hall site, the committee found that on 
musical and cultural grounds it was certainly dosirahlo that London 
should eventually have another concert hall with good acoustic 
qualities. It was doubtful, however, whether there was at present 
enough demand for such a hall to enalilo It t-o be nin at reasonable 
capacity without seriously subtracting from tho audiences at existing 
halls — o.g. tho Albert Hall and the Royal Festival Hall. 

Tho direct annual sxxhsidy necessary for a h\,rgor hall on the (Queen’s 
Hall site, as contemplated in Mr GaitskoU’s statement In 1951, 
would bo between '£55,000 and J375,00(), assuming a probable annual 
cost (including capital charges) of .•ei47,000~.Sl(t7»000 and receipts — 
taking tho rosiest view of tho number of lettings at tho highest 
eonoelvable rents ” — of £01,500. In addition to the possibly 
heavy ” loss which the prosonco of the new hall might cause to other 
sxtbsldizied institutions, it was doubtful whetber a hall as largo as that 
proposed ooutd be ilttod even into tho CJxioon’s Hall and Bt. George’s 
TXall sites and still be acoustically satisfactory. There was also tho 
question of parldtig space. Bince t.hero was good groxxnd for thinking 
that il< would be much loss expensive to build a hall whore there was 
room for parking (jars at ground level, and whore It would not be so 
exi)onslve to exclude noise, tho oommittoo could not think it a 
disaster If, when tho time arrived, tho site in Langham Place wore 
to bo used for something else ” 

Tho < 5 ommltt.e also investigated tho possibility of moving tho 
Pronramado OoxiK^erts (at which the average atton dance during the last 
season had been 4,340) from the Albert Hall to a new and acoustically 
improved hall. Tltcy found, however, that the B B.O. wgarded the 
aeoxistlCB of the Alluirt Hall as *'satlsfaet,ory for broadcasting”, even 
If less sn.ttsfactory lor the atxdien<ie In tho hall, and would therefore 
not move tho Proineixado Concerts to a better hall of loss capacity. 

Proposals for the lease of a blitzed site in Upper Thames 
Street to the fcnistecs of the Mermaid Theatre were approved 
on Fcl). 10, 1 950, by the Common Council of the City of London. 
The Mermaid Tlieatre —named after the famous playhouse in 
the T.ondon of KHzabeth T — was founded after the Second 
World War by Mr. Bernard Miles, the actor, and is at present 
housed in St. John’s Wood. When transferred to its new site 
it will be the first theatre in the City of I.ondon for nearly 000 
years.- “(Times « Daily Telegraph) (1:3883 C } B.) 

B. DENMARK « SOVIET UNION— Trade Agreement. 

A two-year trade agreement between Denmark and the 
Soviet Unton was signed in Copenhagen on Mtiy 15, following 
negotiations which had resxiltcd from the arrangements made 
at the time of the Danish Prime Minister’s visit to Moscow in 
March last. 

The agretmuijit itrovided for mtxtual exehangtis totalling 270,000,000 
Danish kroner (£13,500,000) anntmlly In each direction. Danish 
deliveries will principally comprise two fast freighters of 10,000 tons 
each, xilnesnia.ll roMgerator ships, modem diesel engines for 14 ships, 
machinery for the eerttent, food, and textile industries, ehemh^al plant, 
refrlgitratlon plant, and radio equipment* Danish agrlexiltuml supplies 
will consist of huiU'r (10,000 tons), meat, salted herrings, and cheese. 
The Hovlet Union will send to Denmark food grains, fertilizers, 
l)u!ldlng tlmlH^r, petroleum prodtntts, ooal and coke. Iron ore, ferrotw 
alloys, chemicals, mmdilne-tools, tractors and other agrleultxxral 
machinery, loading and transport machinery, motor-cars, and lorries. 

It was arranged that the annual turnover between the two 
(tountrics during the currency of the agreement should on the 
average be double that of 1955. (Folitiken, Copenhagen) 

(Frev* rep. *4768 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Pulitzer Prize Awards. 

The annual Pulitzer Prize awards (for 1955) were announced 
on May 7 by the trustees of Columbia University, N.Y., the 
recipients of the principal awards being as follows ; 

Literature Prize. Awarded to MacKInlay Kantor for his novel 
Andersonville, a story of the American Civil War published m October 
last Mr Kantor has written some 30 books, including novels, verse, 
and short stones He was tho author of the original story for the 
motion picture The Fears of Our Lives. 

Drama Prize. Awarded to Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett 
for their stage version of The Diary of Anne France Miss Goodrich 
and Mr. Hackett are married, and have collaborated m writing a 
number of plays. 

[Anno Frank was a 16-year-oId Gorman- Jewish girl who lived 
underground m Amsterdam during tho Gorman occupation of 
Holland- Her hiding-place in an empty house was betrayed to the 
Gestapo, and she perished in the Belsen concentration camp. She 
loft behind her a diary which was discovered at the end of the war, 
and which has been published in many countries ] 

History Prize. Awarded to Richard Hofstadtor for his book The 
Age of Reform, an examination of tho half-century between 1890 and 
1940. Mr. Hofstadter is Professor of History at Columbia University. 

Biography Prize. Awarded to Talbot F Hamlin for his biography 
of Beniamin Henry Ijatrobo, America’s first professional architect. 
Mr Hamlm taugbt architecture at Columbia University for 38 years, 
and has been Professor Emeritus since 1954. 

Music Prize, Awarded to Dr Ernst Toesh for bis Synijihony No. 3, 
first performed by tho Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra in Docombor 
last. A Viennese by birth, Dr. Toch came to the U.S.A. in 1934 and 
subsequently joined tho siafC of tbo University of California. 

Poetry Prize. Awarded to Elizabeth Bishop for her collected 
poems, published under tho title North and South — A Cold Spring 
Miss Bishop was formerly poetry consultant at the Library of 
Congress. Sho has lived in Brazil sinc.e 1951. 

National Reporting. Tho prize for distingixishod nai-ional reporting 
was awarded to Charles L Bartlett, of the Chaifmooga Times 
(Tennessee), “ for tbo original disclosures that led to tho resignation 
of Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of tbo Air Force.” 

fMr. Talbott resigned on Aug 1, 1955, following an inquiry into 
allegations that ho had misused his ofllco to obtain business for an 
ongineorlng firm of which he was a partner — see 1 4375 A qqie matter 
had first boon raised in a sorlos of articles by Mr Bartlett,! 

International Reporting. The prize for dlstingnlslmd International 
reporting was awarded Jointly to William Randolph Hearst jr. (of 
Hoarst Newspapers), Kingsbnrv Smith (of the Tnt<irnatienal News 
Sorvico), and Fnmk ("onnlff (editorial nRsistnnt. to Mr TTearHt.) for a 
sorios of exclusivo interviews witJn Roxied, leaders, described as a 

distinguished examph^ of reporting on intornational affairs ” Mr, 
Hoarst, Mr. Kingsbury Bmit.h, and Mr. f^onnllT %v<n'e in Moscow at tho 
time of M. Malenkov’s resignation frotn tho Rovh^t Premiership, and 
eneceeded in obtaining exchxslvo interviews wit.h Marshal Bulganin, 
M, Khrushchov, M. Molotov, and Marshal Zhukov. 

A small Californian newspaper witlx a circulation of only 
7,800, the Watsormilk Re^skr'-Pajaromanf xvas awarded the 
annual prize (a gold medal) for meritorious public service by a 
newspaper. It was made for tho paper’s “ eotiragcotis exposure 
of corruption in public office, which led to the resignation of a 
district attorney and the conviction of one of his associates.” 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (14231: B.) 

Note. The Pulitzer Prizes arc awarded from a fund esiablfshed 
under the will et Joseph Pulitzer (1847-191 1), a Hungarian Immigrant 
who became one of America’s loading journnllsts. Awarded annually 
since 1917, they are n^garded as tho leading American prizes In tho 
fields of literature, drama, history, hlographv, mtwie, poetry, and 
joximnllsm, Tho awards, made by tho trustees of C Columbia University, 
are of a value of $500 each except those for Journalism, which are 
11,000* Awards to newspapers take the form of a gold medal. 

(Ed. K.C.A,), 

D. AUSTRALIA. — All-Party Constitutional Reform 
Committee. - Examination of Australian Constitution. 

A proposal by the Axxstrnlian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies* 
to establish an all-party parliamentary committee to review 
the Australian Conslifcution and consider its revision was 
unanimously accepted on May 16 by tlxe Federal Parliamentary 
j4)ibour Party, and was adopted by the Australian House of 
Bepresentatives on May 24. 

The committee will consist of six Government and six 
Opposition members of both Houses of Paliament, under the 
chairmanship of the Attorney-General, Senator Spicer, who will 
Imvc a casting vote on matters of procedure. Mr, Menzies and 
the I^eader of tlw Opposition (Dr. Kvatt) will be ex-offido 
members of the committee, with liberty to attend its discussions 
as they desire. 

The formation of aueli a committee had first been suggested 
by BIr. Menzies^in his policy statement before idie 1954jgeneral 
electfons. (Australian News and Informatlou Bureau) 
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A. EASTERN EUROPE. — Berlin Meeting of Council 
of Mutual Economic Assistance. «■ Specialization of 
Economic Production among Member-Countries. 

A meeting of the East European Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance was held in East Berlin from May 18-25, being 
attended by representatives of the eight member-countries — 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Eastern Gennany, C'/eohosIovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Kumama, and Albania. 

The meeting discussed the co-ordination of the development 
during the five-year period 1956-GO of the most important 
branches of the national economies of the member- countries, 
viz., the engineering, optical and precision instrument, iron and 
non-ferrous metals, coal-mming, oil and gas, and chemical 
industries, as -well as of agrieulLiire. Among the decisions 
announced in the ollicial comiminiqu6 were • 

(1) Roooiniiiendatioiis coiioomiii|3r tRe level of iirocluotiou In and 
mutual dcllvwios l>oiwotm luembor-eoiiutrioa of basic typos of 
mae.liinos, oqulpinout, raw matiu'ials, fuel, and foodstulTs 

{‘2) Further spocialissaiion of production among the eountrioR 
concortied in the onginooring, prociaion-instmmont, and opti<‘nl 
luduatrioH . . , , ^ . 

(3) Economic co-opcmtioii between mornbor-countiios in developing 

the output of iron-oro, coking coal and coko, and non-ferrous metals, 
inoludlng I^ollsh coal supplies and Soviet iron-oro dedivorios to other 
lumubor-countrles. . , , „ . 

(4) Approval of a programiuo for inoroasod mutual delivorlos of 

electric power, and a largo-soalo plan for tho exploitation of the power 
resourcoH of tlio Hauube. , 

(5) In connexion with the long-range plans for agricultural (lov<dop- 
mont, tho mooting strossod the need for a considerable incixuiso in 
agriimltural production, particularly of grain, and in iiio area under 
maize. It also rcoommendod a largo expansion of the artlftoial 
fertilizer industry and the further dovoloprnont of th<? iiroductiou of 
agricultural maohinory. 

(6) ImprovcinentH in tho organization of ooonointc, soioixtiilc, and 
technloal oo-oporation 'botween meniber-oonntries. 

lloprosontativoB of the Cliinose Pooplo*s Tlopul)U(^ and of YugOHlavia 
attended the mooting as observors. 

The East German newspaper Neuen Deutschland announced 
on May 6 that the eight member-countries of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization had launched a co-ordinated system of 
“ division of work ” for their basic industries. It was stated 
that Eastern Germany, for example, would c;onccntrate on 
the production of brown coal (lignite), cliemicals, high-quality 
steels, potash, and fertilizers ; Iceland and Czechoslovakia on 
the expansion of their hard coal output ; Hungary on alu- 
minium production; and Rumania on the production of oil 
and natural gas. At its Prague meeting in December last (see 
147'04 A) the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance had 
agreed that the various countries should specialize in certain 
lines of production for whi(‘h they were best fitted for the 
benclH of the Warsaw Treaty ” area as a whole. 

(Polish Embassy Press Omce, T.ondon) (Prev. rep. 14704 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. Resignation of M. Molotov- - 
M» Shepilov appointed Eoreign Minister. 

It was announced in Moscow on June 1 that M, Molotov had 
asked to be relieved of his duties as Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. ; that the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet had 
accepted this request ; and that he had been succeeded as 
Foreign Minister by M. Dimitri Shepilov, editor-in-chicf of 
Pfwoda and secretary of the central committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. M. Molotov remained a First Deputy- 
Premier in the Soviet Government. 

M Shepilov (50), a close collaborator of M. Khrushchev, was 
appointed Edltor-ln-OMef of PravOa (organ of tho Soviet Communist 
Party) in 1052, and for the past two years had boon chairman of 
tho Foreign Affedrs Commission of the Supremo Soviet, in whioh 
capacity he had played an increasingly important part in shaping 
foreign polloy. In July, 1955, he wm appointed sooretary of tho 
central oemmittee of tho Communist Party, and at tho party (jongross 
in February last he beoame one of tho six eandldabo memlwrs of tbe 
party presidium (see page U74.8, sooond column). Ho accompanied 
Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrusohey on their visit to Yugoslavia. 
M. Vyaoheslav Molotov (65) had been Foreign Minister of the 
for 13 years— from 1939 to 1949, and from 1953 until his 
resignation One of the few remaining leaders of tho October Ho volu- 
tion, he vforked closely with I^onin and Stalin and was Prime Minister 
of the XJ.S.S.B, in 1930. 

M. Molotov’s resignation was announced on the eve of a visit 
to Moscow by President Tito of Yugoslavia, and was regarded 
in the Western countries as being linked with the new anti- 
Staliniafc policy. Together with the late Marshal Stalin, M. 
Molotov signed the letter to the Yugoslav Communist Party in 
1948 which denounced the course that the party was taking, and 
wMch was followed by Yugoslavia’s expulsion j5:‘om tlie Comia- 
form. — (Times - X^e Monde, Paris - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep* M. Molotov, tzjfj A*) 


C. AUSTRALIA. — Increased Salaries and Allow- 
ances for M.P.S and Senators. 

The Australian House of Representatives passed a Bill on 
May 29, with only one dissentient vote, providing foi increased 
salaries and expense allow^ances for Members of Parliament 
and Senators. The Bill implemented in their entirety the 
recommendations of a committee of tlirce busmessineii which 
had been appointed in 1955 to review parliamentary salaries 
and allowances. The I’eport of the committee, wliich was 
presided over by Sir Frank Richardson (a Meibom nc bnpness- 
man), had been placed before Parliament by tbe Ibnine IVIiiusler 
on April 18. 

The principal piovisions of the Bill were as follows . 

(1) The salaries of Mombors of Parlianumi and Semaiors would bo 
increased from £A1,750 to £A2,350 a vea.r, and cxixmst^s aUowaiK'OS 
to £A600 for eiiy luombcrs, ifiASOO for couniry tnomborH, and iiA7()f) 
for Wonators fTheso allowaneos bad biUnn-fo boon on a, sliding sc'alf' 
of .■EA400 to XA.IOO for M.l» s, and at. a liai lato of .bAr)/>() for S<matorH. 1 
Allowaneos, howi’ivor, wJii(‘U worc^ formerly inx-froo, woubl be<‘<)mt^ 
Bubioet to inconavtax. ’'Pbo att<mda,ne<^ allowaiu'o of M I\s and 
Senators while in rUuxborra for pjirllainoiitarv sittbigs nuna-liH^l 
unebangc^d at CA2. lOs. a day. 

(2) The right of free travel on imrlbuneutary would be 

mplacod by the Issui) of travel wammts when Menilnn's or Biuiatow 
wore on parliaimmiary iind ooiistliuoiKy busixKWH. 

(3) Tlxo l^ritne Minister’s tmvelliTig allowauco would be raiK(Hl from 
flvo to ten guineas a day (in addition to tdio cost of transport), and 
tho i»ravelling allowanees of MinisttwH and of the bea.d<sr of t.Ut' 
Opposition would he raised from live i.o H<won guineas 

(4) Tho Speaker of i.ho flouRO of R(qnH\sent,atlvoB and the ProsUUnd. 
of the Senate would re(‘eivc the same travelling allowanei'i {Hev<ai 
guinoas a day). 

(5) A salary of .3A375 and an expense allowanec of £A250 wonhl he 
paid to the Bi^puty bea(I<ir of the Opposition In t-lie S<mate, for whom 
no sperdal provision had preyionslv heinn ina.d<n 

(0) The inereasos would become effoetIv(» from July 1, 1956. 

In accordance with the committee’s recommemiatious, uo 
changes were made in the amounts of niiniHliTml snhiricH ami 
expense allowances, apart from Ministers’ parliamenijiry 
salaric.s. Ministerial salaries and alltavaiiei^s are : Prime 
Minister-— £A4, 000, plus £A3,()00 allowam^c ; Treasurin', 
£A2,500, plus £A1,000 allowane<‘ ; senior Ministers, £A2,17H, 
plus £AI,000 ; other Ministers, £A1,750, plus £A1,000. 

The salari(‘s of IVl P.s and Senators had Inst be<‘n in<‘reas(‘<I in 
1052 (from £A1,5()D to £A1,750). Smec that year there had 
been shaiq) increases in prices and substantial increases in most 
salaries and wages. «( Australian News and Information Bureau) 

D, SOUTHERN RHODESIA* — Five-Year Flan for 
African Education. 

A five-year plan for African education, whudi would cost an 
additional £6,800,000 and inereasc total expemliture ovc'r the 
period to £12, ,500, 000, was annouiK'cd on IMareh 15 by Mr, K, S. 
Garfield Todd, the Prime MimshT of Southern Rhodesia, ’fhe 
plan aims at providing a five-year course for all <*hlldren and at 
ending illiteracy among the Afrhian population, its main points 
being ns follows i 

Primary Education. Although largo nuiubors of Afrleaus starPul 
school at tho ago of sovoii, 70 poi* cent never progresw^d h<^v<m<l tlm 
primary stage. Tlio iml woakmws had been the number of imiridnod 
tetwhors, e.g. hi 1951, out of a total stafT of 8,000 teimhew, 4,655 had 
boon uiiiraiued, all of thorn employed In the lower A tlrJve 

had thorefere been started, with the ee-operatton of 24 mlMslon 
training scihools, for the training of 4,605 nam and women it^iu’hem l>y 
tho end of I960. A sooond teachers' training B<*lioel would op<»ne(l 
in January 1958, and by that year at least 750 mm and wometj capahle 
of teaching in primary fadiools would gra,duat<^ funmally. Th<^ 
onrolm<5nt in the Oral five classes would not increas<» gnwitly during 
tho five-year period, but the numeH<5al Htru«iturit of tiio would 

become mori^ evenly balanced than In 1954, when 285,066 mudls were 
enrolled In the three Iow<»r standa-rds an<l only 23,005 hi the tliwHi 
higlier standards. 

Secondary Education. By I)e<?einber 1960 the Government plannml 
to have 1,050 entrants for the hhod<wian .Tftmior (*eri.|fi(*ate Kxamhin- 
tlou (a two-year s^wumdiwy conrse) and 2.10 for the f'amhridge 
Certificate, through the <wtabliihmeni of new high seliools iwid 
an inoriMxse in the number of secondary clnsses nt existing eentres. 
Higher t<xmh<»r-tralrdng <murse« would Ih< estnidished to take full 
advantage of all t.ht^ iivallahle entrants. 

Commercial and Technical Education, R. wiw planned to otHui 
roursea in ronnnendnl and Mudmieal odueatlon. 

Finance. The huwawut t^xpendlture, added to ttm Hleadlly In^ 
creasing vols^ for other spwdfieally African servietm, had nmtle the 
total vote so sutmtantlal that tiie Goviimrmmt had thwided to Im^rtwo 
African taxation from £l to £2 per head per annum, whieli would 
provide about £50,065 annually from the African isaqde themselvew, 

TTuclcr the Gonstttutiou establishing the Feiiemtioii of 
Rhodesia and Nyatmland, African ediumtlon remiilned 11 terri- 
torial re»ponaibfl!ty*---(F©deml Information Dept*, Sallibury) 
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A. CYPRU S. — Intensification of Terrorist Outrages* - 
Communal Tension between Greek and Turkish Cs^priots* 
- Compulsory Identity Cards for Cypriots* - Military 
Operation against jEoka Hide-outs* - Capture of Terrorist 
Leaders. - Execution of Boka Terrorists. - House of 
Commons Debate on Cyprus. - Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Criticism of Government Policy* 


Intensified terrorist activities during the past ten weeks 
resulted in the murder of a number of British servicemen, 
Turkish Cypriot policemen, and Greek Cypriot civilians m 
Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, and other centres. The m- 
creasing number of terrorist attacks against Turkish policemen 
led to retaliatory Turkish attacks against Greek Cypriot shops 
and premises, as a result of which the British authorities 
decided to separate the Greek and Turkish areas of Nicosia by 
a barbed-wire barner. 

Apart fiom the terrorist attacks and the increase lu communal 
tension, the prmcipal events in Cyprus during the period 
covered were the execution of the terrorists Karaoulis and 
Demetriou, after their appeals had been rejected by the 
Judicial Committee of the l-’rivy Council; the Governor’s 
decision to issue identity cards to the entire Cypriot population 
for purposes of registration ; and an important success by the 
British security forces during the hrsl week of June, when two 
JEoloi gangs were smashed and a number of tcrroiisLs captured 
in large-scale operations in north-western Cypius, The prin- 
cipal luippenings m the island in this period (from the last week 
of MarcJi to the lirsL week of June) are described below chrono- 
logically, in continuation of 14757 A : 


March 27 Two soldiers of tlio li-oyal Loleoatorshire lioj?hiiont worn 
killed when an Army car was ambusliod by terrorists near tho villago 
of Phronaros, six miles from Painagusta. At Limassol, a Grook 
Cypriot customs official was shot dead by an unknown man who 
CBoapod. 

March 23 A collocUvo line of tl,500 was imposed on jnirenaros 
(peimlatlon luulor 400) after house-to-iiouso seanjhes by British 
troops had led to the discovery of a number of homo-made bombs and 
grenadcH and sevorai stolon sliot-guns. 

April U A British civil engluccr, Mr J.G Cooke, was shot dead by 
torrorists in tim main stiett of Jjimassol, whilst a Greek Cypriot woman 
nea,rby was dangerously wounded by a stray bullet. Bight British 
soldiers wore injured, none scirloosly, hi bomb -throwing incidents in 
Limassol and Famagusta. Mr. Cooke- who was shot in tho baisk, his 
luurdeiurs escaping '-wns the llrst Biltlnh civilian to be killed by 
Woka tm rorlsts. 

jipnl 2 A bomb was tlirown at two British civilians (Mr. and Mrs. 
U. l*ark(H% an <dd<a-ly courdo) In tho same street In wUieh Mr (boko 
was killed; both were taken to hOBi)ltal with sllgia Injurhis. At 
l>aphoH, iiio setnirity forces were called out to deaf with studontH 
ilemonstratlng in favour of c/imls and tuirrylug Greek Hags. 

^ipril 3, A bomb thrown by a terrorist at a Britlsli officer’s ear in 
Nhjosia missed the vehhde l>ut killed a X2-year-old Gi-eok (iyprlot girl. 

April 4, Brltisli troops using mine d( doctors disco vered a largo 
store of dynamite - over 50 sticks —in a wallod-up safe in tlie Kykko 
monastery, muu* hJicoHiUi 

April 3, Two Greek (Jyiadots a polhte inspiKJtor in Nhjosia and a 
mlneworktu* at a copper mine near Mistero were shot dinul by 
terrorists , tlie aBsahiuitH escaped. A huge haul of explosives was 
dlH<u)Vor<»d by British troops <lurlng a seandi at a, JdmaHHol foundry. 

Apnl U, It wtw offieluliy aimouiujod that the time-bomb whieh 
wmdeed an airliner at Nicosia Airport on Mansli 4 liad been phased 
tlmre by Boka terrorists. Tlie statismeut said that a letter from 
“ Dhigenls *’ (the UsiTorlst h^aihsr), addHwsod to a certain ** Kimon ” 
and dated Mareli bad eomo into tho hands of tlm authorities 
showing that tho placing ot a Umo-bomb in the airliner had b(‘eu 
directly authorl/AHl by Bhigonls.” As a result, the U.A.F. took 
over full eoutred of Gjo airport, whhdi is an important singing poitit 
for services to and from Cairo, Lyddu, Beirut, Athiais, and other 


centres. 

A%)ril 10, A serg(«mt of the Iloyal Loi<?ostershire Begimenb wt\« 
kOhnl wlam three Army vehhdes were ambushed netir ICalopslda, a 
village eight miles from Fa.magusta. A coll<K)tire line of Bl,0{)0 wiw 
HubHOiimmily Imposed on the villagi^* 

April U, Anotlmr British soldier was killed when two military 
Viihlchw w<ao ambuslnul in the foothills of the Troodos mountains. 

ipril tft. A Greek < 'yr)rlot police cffiUw, Hupt, Aristotehjs ICyriakos, 
wal» shot (haul in Nicosia l>y maskod terrorists m he wiw h«t.vlng 
a maternity clInU‘ alter visiting his wife and four-days’-edd child; 
the murih^vrs chcihhhI. In Larmuia, a Grwk Cypriot policeman was 
Mhi»t d(«ul by two ierrorlHis In a cinema. 

ipril 13* By order of tho Governor, a new typo of <jell(K>tIvo 
pnnlshmout the hrst of its kind -wiw Imposed on Nicosia as a 
meudtv foi the tnurder of Hnpt, Kydakos. Bvery shop, restaurant. 
liet(d bar, club, cabaret, (dnema, and other phmo of oniortaiu- 
,nent (mmed by a Greek (lyprlot was ordered to close for one wwk ; 
t.ho city W(W pla(«Hl under curfew for the same ptsriod ; mul all 
moi<»r*twailc, t«(*ept by the armed f(»r<w and immnm engaged in 
cHHcnWal servictw, was batmed for a ww^k. The Timm correspondent In 
NhMksia. said that bb per mmi of the city’s wtabllshments would be 
aitooti^d by tho eompnlsory olosuro, and that the Hnauclal Joss to the 
ownow " must be reckoiwid in numy thousands of pounds/* 


Apt iZ 19, A Greek Cypriot (Vaseos Stoplianou) omployod as a 
waiter in an K.A F sergeants’ mess was shot dead in Limassol by 
masked terrorists who broke into his home and subseauontly escaped. 
In Famagusta, a bomb thrown by a terrorist at a British patrol car 
missed the vehicle but killed two Greek Oypnot civilians nearby, one 
of them a child 

Apnl 20 Eestrictions identical with those imposed on Nicosia were 
imposed on Lmiassol, also for the duration oi one week, as a collective 
penalty for the mm*dor oi Stephanou. 

Apnl 20, Theodore Bogdanovich, G.C., a Yugoslav who had 
served many yeQ>rd with the British Army, was shot dead by terrorists 
outside his homo at Xeros, on the northern coast He was chief 
secmity officer of the American-owned Cyprus Mining Corporation. 

Ezekias Papaionaimou, general secretary of the proscribed Akol 
(Communist) organization, escaped from tho Government ITospital 
m Nicosia m his pyjamas. He had boon detained since Locemher last 
and had been transferred to the hospital from prison. 


Apnl 23, Fighting broke out in Nicosia between Tui’kish and 
Greek Cypriots after terrorists had shot dead a Turkish policeman and 
a Turkish worker m a cigarette factory- Tho assailants were seized by 
Turkish civilians before they conld escape, and handed over to idle 
police British troops wore called out to restore order after cormnunal 
riots m which a number of Greek shops were smashed. 

Ajjril 2i Further coinmimal noting m Nicosia between Greeks and 
Turks led to tho imposition of a curfew after British troops had 
restored order. A number of Greek-owned shops and caf6s wwo 
wrecked 

Apnl 25 Communal liotmg broke out in Nicosia for the third 
successive day, while several bomb-throwing incidents oocui-red in 
which two Greek Cypriot civilians wore wounded Two suspects 
were detained, 

April 26 Two Cypriots, aged 20 and 22, were sentenced to life 
iinprisoniuont for being in posBOHsiou of six bombs, having pleaded 
“ guilty.” They had been caught by a patrol of tho Iloyal Horse 
Guards led by Lhsut James Butler, son of Mr. B. A. Butler, the 
Lord ITivy Seal. 

Apnl 27. In Famugusta, two bombs wore thrown at jeeps contalii- 
mg a BiitisU Army concert party led by Jimmy Edwards, tho stage 
and radio (‘.omediaai , no member of the troupe was hurt, Xu Nicosia, 
a Dakota of Cyprus Airways was blown up by an explosion in a hangar, 
no cusualtios being (jaused ; it was subsequently armouucod that 
evidence of sabotage had been found. 

Damage ostimatod at ii220,000 was caused at tho Ardath Tohac‘co 
Company’s wareliouso in Nicosia, wliich was burned out during tho 
night. Evidence of arson was found and it was suspected that 
Turkish Cypriots were roriponsible. ii3a,rllor attempts had been made 
to burn down the wax*ehouH 0 , whore a Turklsli employee had been 
shot four days earlier (see above). 

April 20. A Gieok (Jviniot journalist, Odysseus Wldcson, was shot 
(Paid by terrorists in Lanuuja, wlilJst auoUier Greek Cypriot— a- street 
hawker - was killed at Famagusta, Two earlioi attempts had been 
made against Mr VVidiiSou, who was known to be opposed to the 
toiToris t (‘.at 1 1 paign. 

May 3. The Cyprus Governuuuit eil’ered a reward of for 

Information leading to tluv arrest of George Grivus, the of Eoka, 
who w«H ii( 5 Hcribed as about 58 y(uirs old, with ” a small Hitlta‘-like 
moustmdie '* and “ larg(» ears set low on the head/’ It was stated that 
anyone giving Informatlou huiding to Ids capture would be taken Into 
protec, tlvo (nistody if he so desired, and given a fx'oe passage undm* 
British protetdion to a.ny pia(5e outside Cyprus. 

(Jrlvas, formerly a colonel in the Greek Army, was trained by 
British offitsers for guerrilla warfare in Uerman-otumpied Grinnui. 
During the German ocHsupathm he IxHuumi leader of roHistaimo units 
lu the AGiens area, and suhsotiuenily commamhHl a riglit-wlng antl- 
Gommualst guerrilla unit during the CJemmunlst revolt of GJ-ir>, Af(.er 
the war he entiUHHl polithml life im a Royalist, unsuccjCiHHfnlly «u)n- 
testlng a parUamtnita.ry fi<mt In I U4«. 1I(» was born in iho Dode(iam^s<n 
brouglR up In Cyprus, and was ixdiovivd to have (iuLuHKl the island 
H(H‘r<'tly a, bout IH months ago. It was not known whoUax* or not 
Grivas was Identkal with Dhig<»niH ” a ps(md<mym which, it was 
thought, might in^fer not to an individual but to the hMuKirs of Eoka 
c.onectlvoly. 

May 0, A British Royal Marlin' Commando oillc.er (Lieut. F. M. 
Dick, son of Rear-Admiral Dick) was kllU'd in ihxphos wlnm terrorists 
thrinv a bomb at a patrol ear. Hlx youths w('r(' del^ilned for dues- 


13* Two Gn'i‘k ( iyprlot terrorists. Hav va Michael KfU'mmlls (2J) 
ml Andreas Dinnctrlou (22), w('re hanged in Nlcswia. prison, both men 
avlug been tillowixl th<' last rites of tlx' Grtwk OrtJiotlex Church. 
»racU(*iaiv uU GiHH'k CyprIot shopH, faetorh^s and i‘(wta,urantH in tJie 
ihmd closed for the day afGu* tlie ollh'laJ mmouiictmH'ut of the 
X(w*utUms. 

KaraeullH was execuLul for the murd<'r of a thNH'k Cypriot polhio- 
[lan lu Nicosia In August last, and Dmnotrlou for shooting and 
ifouxidlng a Bril.lsh bUHlnewHimm In Famagusta, Tlu' dc'iilJi smiieuetw 
nd bw'u eonlhnued on May B by tim 3'lx(Mm(4v(' Council of Cyprus, 
,fter tlx' Judh'hil Committee of the Privy (buncil had r('Jectod an 
.ppoal by Kanumlls an April lU. , 

May n, Ltwalt'iH sigmsl ** Dlilgtads ” wmnv distributed In Nhsjsla 
lahning that Eoka had im4ig<xl t.wo Britlsli soldiers as a ** reprlgw 
m ih(' Judhdal munler of KamoullH imd Diouetrlou/’ The Itsffieti 
ilahxmd that the two men ^ stated to be ** Corpora ” Uordoti miUuid 
• Corporal ’* Ronald Hhllton, Ixdh a! the Royal liOtoteridaw ' 

md imm prlmtmm of Eoka sliit'o November iMt. and that thMr 
males had boon burled yeewtly. 
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An oflacial etatemont was issued by Sir Jobn Hardingr casting doubt 
upon tbe terrorists* oliiim to have executed two British soldiers. It 
was worded as follows : 

“Leaflets m English and Greek purporting to come from Eoka 
were distributed m Nicosia to-day claiming that * Corporal * Gordon 
Hih and ‘ Corporal * Bonnie Shilton had been hanged by Eoka on May 
10 as a reprisal for the execution of Karoulia and Bemetriou, and that 
their bodies had been buried secretly. Lance-Corporal Hill, of the 
1st Battn., Leicestershire liegiment, disappeared from his unit on 
Dec. 19 In Pebiuary this year, rumours circulated that ho was hold 
as a hostage by Eoka, but no evidence of any sort was found to 
substantiate oven the allegation that Eoka claimed to hold him. 

“ Private Shilton, of the same battalion, who has on more than one 
occasion boon absent without leave, wont absent on April 17, 1956, 
after being charged and reprimanded for sending home false reports 
that he had boon seriously wounded. He has not been seen since. 
Security authorities have never at any time come across the slightest 
evidence that these soldiers wore held by Eoka. Eoka has novor 
previously claimed to hold them. 

“No ell’ort was made by Eoka pending the decision on the oxocu- 
tion of Karaoulis and Demetriou to put forward a claim that they hold 
the hostages as a bargaining factor to obtain a reprieve for the con- 
demned murders Nor have Eoka iiroduced auy evidence to prove 
that they over hold these men or executed them on May 10. 

“ The leaflet, which is incorrect on the ranks of both soldiers, claims 
that Eoka has held Gordon Hill since November, 1955, while in fact 
ho wont absent on Dec, 10. Failing the reappearance of the two 
soldiers, both of whom are missing, it is impossible to say what has 
happened to them or where they are. The leaflets m question are, 
however, patently an attempt to make propaganda capital from the 
fact that the two men are known to be missing.*' 

A Greek Oypriot distributing the above-mentioned leaflets in 
Nicosia was ilred on by security forces after he had three times 
disobeyed orders to halt , he died while being taken to hospital. 

May 13, Three British soldiers wore injured, one seriously, in a 
bomi)lng attack at Famagusta. A collective lino of dii5,500 wtxa im- 
posed on two districts of Paphos which had been the scene of a number 
of terrorist attacks, culminating in tho murder of Lieutenant Dick on 
May 9. 

May 14, Colonel Guy Thompson (56) a retired oflloor of tho Indian 
Army, was found shot dead on a road near tho village of Monarga 
(Famagusta area), where he had been living for many years 

At PoliH, a village on tho north coast, a Greek Cypriot was shot 
dead by tho security forces after ho had broken tlirougli a cordon, 
stoned a sentry, and refused to halt when (sailed upon to do so. 

May 13. Mr. Julian Wathen, the British manager of Barclay's 
Bank at Limassol, was wounded (not seriously) by a masked youth 
who broke into his oifleo, flred at liim, and escaped. 

May U. An E.A.F. corporal was killed when terrorists flred Into a 
hut near Nicosia Airport. Two R.A.F. helicopters took oil In pursuit 
of the gunmon within a few seconds of the murder, with the result that 
throe (3 reek Cypriot y outlie (one of whom was hiding In a tree) were 
captured within 20 rninuBis. 

May 17. A British sergeant-major was killed when terrorists 
ambushed two military vehicles near Famagusta. Tho attackers 
opened flro from orange-groves by tho roadside, a youth being 
detained after the area had been cordoned off and soarohod. 

May 20. Tho Paphos Bishopric was closed under tho emergency 
regulations after live revolvers had been found on tho promises 
during a search by security forces, Tho Bishop of Paphos was visiting 
Greece at the time, 

A lance-corporal of tho British Military Police died in hospital from 
injuries received when a bomb was thrown into his billet at Fama- 
gusta a few days earlier. 

May 21. Another British serviceman — tho 30th to bo killed by the 
terrorists since the emergency — lost his life In Nicosia wlicn grenades 
were thrown from roof-tops at British troops who were clearing 
rioting schoolchildren from Ledra Htreet, in tiie city centre. Three 
other sorvicoraon and aevem civilians wore Injured. 

May 22. A British civilian, Mr. Henry Mosekiy, was shot dead by 
masked gunmen who fired into a British-owned bar in Limassol. 

May 23. An Order was issutM by John Harding requiring the 
entire population of Cyprus (about 450,000) to possess Identity cards 
bearing tho hold(n*‘s flugorprints and photograph. It was stated that 
the Immediate purpose was to facilitate tho movement of persons 
going about their lawful business and to prevent Inconvenience caused 
by road-blocks and identity cdieoka, whilst the long-term purpose was 
to obtain statistlcjil and administrative information. Persons failing 
to register, giving false information, or forging or altering identity 
cards wore made liable to imprisonment for up to ton years. It was 
announced that registration would begin in Nicosia, Limassol, and 
vlllagea in the Troodos mountains, notorious as a terrorist-infested 
area. Tlogulations wore also Issued banning all wall-slogans, eto. 

May 24. Terrorist attacks on British military v©hl(}lo8 In the Paphos 
and Famagusta areas caused tho death of one soldier and injuries to 
two others. At the village of Polls, a Turkish policeman (P.C, Lisani 
Ahmed) was shot dead by terrorists while sitting in a eoflee-shop. 

May 2S. In revenge for the mtirder of P.0, Ahmed tho previous 
evening* crowds of Turkish Cypriots attacked and smashed Greek 
shops and premises in Nicosia, Limassol, Lamaca, and Paphos. Both 
Nicosia and. Limassol were placed under curfew after British troops 
had dispersed the rioters with tear-gas. Dr. Hutchuk, leader of tho 
Turkish Cypriots, sent telegrams to the Prime Minister of Turkey, the 
TQ.N. Secretary-General, the British Colonial Secretary, and the tJ,S, 
Secretary of State denouncing the terrorists and declaring that tho 
Turkish Cypriots were determined ** never to live under Gwek ruje." 


The severest communal punishment yet inflicted since the start of 
the omorgonoy began in Nicosia, where 34 shops and 17 dwollmg- 
houses wore shut dowu for three months m tho area where a British 
serviceman was killed on May 21 (see above). The area included a 
number of Nicosia’s largest stores in Ledra Street, as well as the 
preemots of the Phanoromom church, though the church itself 
remained open for religious purposes (The precincts had been used 
on numerous occasions for tmlawful assemblies) Tho l^aii-Cyprian 
Academy for girls was also closed down for an indeflnite period. 
Pupils from this school had started tho rioting on May 21 when they 
marched in procession down Ledra Street chanting cmsis slogans, 
carrying Greek flogs, and forcibly resisting British trooi)8 who were 
trying to seize tho flags. 

Shopkeepers and householders in tho allooted area were called 
together by Mr. Martin Clemens (tho District Coinmlssionor), who 
informed them of the ijunialiment and ordered them to vacate their 
premises within three days 

May 26. Tho 5,500-ton Greek liner Agameumon was boarded in 
Cyprus territorial waters by a naval party from tlie minesweeper 
II M.S. Ursa. She was escorted to Limassol and searched for two 
hours, after which she was allowed to iiroceed. There were no reports 
of any seizure of illegal caigo. 

Tho Agamemnon was on her scheduled route from the I’iraous (h<n* 
honi<^ port) to Alexandria, which includes a stop at LimassoL J loyal 
Naval patrols oil* tho Cyprus coast to check arms smuggling were 
instituted in the autumn of 1955, when ten xuiuesweefaa's wore sent 
out from Britain espoeially for these duties. 

May 27. Another Turkish policeman was killed by a bomb at 
l^aphoB, leading to further communal riots in Nicosia in whi(jh several 
Greek-owned premises wore set on Are. A pitched battle was fought 
between the Greek and Turkish communities of the vilhqro of Aphania 
(12 miles from Nicosia), whore a Turkish auxiliary policeman was 
pullod oil his motor-cycle and beaten to death , a Greek Cypriot was 
shot dead by British troops rushed to tiie village to restoi*e order. 
Five Greek Cypriots injured in the rioting were taken to hospital. 

May 28. Owing to the growing communal tenHi<m in Nicosia, the 
Distrlot Commissiomu (Mr. Clemons) docidtHl to separate tlio GriM^k 
and Turkish areas of the walled city by a p<»nuanc»nt barbed-wir<i 
barricade almost a mile long. Tho barrloadis was (U’ceted by Brltlsli 
troops during tho next few days. 

A Britisli soldier was killed in a bomb outrage near I’oJis, whilst a 
Turkish auxiliary poUcoman was shot dead by terrorists near Klnousa, 
in tho Paphos area. 

A coilcctlvo fine of 4i6,0U0 was Imposed on the adjoining villageg of 
Pano and i^odhia (total population 3,000, all Greek Cypriots). The 
villages had been tlio scame of many aots of sabotage and attacks on 
tho seemrity forces, tho inhabitants having perslsGaitly refused to give 
any information or asHistauee to thi» autliorlt.hw. 

May 22. A Crook Cypriot was killed and IB otiiors wounded in a 
communal clash between Gr<.»eks and Turks in Nhwsia, following the 
funeral of a Turkish polie.omau who had been kilh^d by txsworlats. 
Another Greek Cypriot was killed - ‘Prestimably by Turks -when a 
lorry was ambushed near Aphania, scjene of tho disorders of May 27. 

May SO, Two British soldiers were kllkui and lU injured, sinvoral 
soriowsly, when a bomb was flung into a lorry-hsui of troops at 
Famagusta. At Paphos, a Grotde Cypriot trying to bnvik through a 
cordon while a search was in progr(ws was shot d(sul by th<» security 
forces. 


May SI. A bomb explosion at the EpiHk<)pI mllitJiry base (the new 
headquarters of British Middle East Land Fojkhw, near Llmass(d) led 
to the discovery of 12 sticks of dynamite. Oim < Jy print workman was 
slightly injured. 

June X. A colletdive lino of £40,000” - the Invivlest to date wits 
levied on tho Crook Cypriot population of Famagusta (vs a ptmalty for 
Humorous aots of torrorism in the town during the p«wt seven months 
In which 11 people had boon killed and 77 wounded, culmhiating In 
tho killing of two soldiers and tho wounding of 19 tethers on May 30 
(800 abovo). 


Ju7W S. It was officially mmounced that BritiHh troops had carried 
out a sutu'ossM largo-stsalo operation during tho past threti wiwks In 
the thickly wooded and mounCtinous country along the north-west 
coast from Polls to Xt^ros, and extending 20 milow Inland. As a 
result of those oixwatlons, two hard mm>> " iorr<»rist gangs had been 
smashed, anothor had lusm virtually elindnattnl, and a fourth had 
lost its loader. Heven *“ hard oom ** tern^rlsts, liududing two notorious 
gang loadiOT with prit^os of £5,000 on their heads, had bwsn captiWHl, 
together with a largo haul of weapons and ammuttlfci<m, Including 
41 shotguns, some light nupshine-guns, 31 Immbs, nearly 3,000 rotindi 
of ammunition, and large quantities of dynamite, gtdignito, and 
gunpowder. Many ioert^t doouments wow also mtmd, as well a« 
largo quantities of food, blankets, and clothing, whilst a number of 
oaves used by tho tf»rroriit« were discovered and rimderod unusable. 

Tho operation was carried out by tmn of tho Royal Howe Guards, 
Royal Marino Commandos, King's Own YorksMw^ Light infantry, 
Cordon Highlanders, and the PtwwihuttJ Regt,., aided by R.A.F, 
hcUcoptors, police forces, and triwker dogii. Though mmitmi wiw nuuie 
with lioavily-armed gangs, no resistance was offi^wjd and tho tem^risti 
fled after abandoning their weapons ; they were (laptunid oft^ir 
exhausting ohaies aerous the mountains, riwultiiar in the capture on 
May 20 of the two hard core terrorist leaders. It Wf« aniiouneed 
that law-abiding villagers in the awm hud helped the swurity forces 
during the operation. Extracts were publiihed from iome of the 
captured documents, including two iigned by Dhigenis 
admitting that tho Eoka organlmtion wm in a ** oritleal iltimtlon. 
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A terrorist with a £5,000 price on his head was captm'ed in Nicosia 
when the pohoe raided the home of Omsiferous Antonion, manager of 
the Nicosia Labour Exchange. Antomou was also arrested, as well as 
a Greek Cypriot pohce-sergeant who was found in the house. The 
terrorist, Polycarpos Geroghadjis, had escaped from a detention 
camp in January. 

A Tuikish constable was killed and another wounded in an ambush 
in the l^aphoa area In Famagusta, tho security forces roxmded up 
500 youths between the ages of 15 and 22 and took them to a camp 
where they were finger-prmted and photographed ; the great 
majority were later released. It was explamed that the round-up was 
m connexion with recent bombing incidents in Famagusta. 

JwriQ 4. In an ambush near a mihtary cantonment in the Limassol 
area, terrorists killed a British soldier and seized an 18 -year-old 
British youth (Roy Gariett, son of an Army warrant officer) with 
whom ho was wallang. After binding Garrett hand and foot, the 
terrorists shot him in the back and fled, leaving him for dead Garrett, 
though severely wounded, succeeded in crawling to a nearby church, 
whore ho summoned aid by lighting candles which attracted the 
notice of socuiuty forces. He was taken to hospital seriously ill. It 
was disclosed that four Greek Cypriot passers-by had refused to help 
Garrett as ho was trying to reach the chmoh. 

Serious communal rioting broke out m Famagusta after a Turkish 
member of the security forces had been murdered by terrorists 
Several hundred Turkish youths attacked Greek shops and cars, 
wrecked and looted a nmnber of premises, and wounded seven Greek 
Cypriots, several seriously A curfew was imposed. 

It was oificially annouuced that a ton oris t leader with a price 
of £5,000 on his head had boon captinnid in tho Paiihos area dm*ing a 
round-np by security forces. 

Junt 5. Six British soldiers were wounded in an ambush on a 
mountain road near Aghios Nikolaos, a village 25 miles north-west of 
Famagusta Two other members of tlio security forces wore wounded, 
one seriously, in a bomb -throwing huudent near l^aphos. 

6. Ml. Thomas Mylrea (28), a British schoolteacher, was shot 
dead by a gunman in Limassol as luj was alighting from a taxi outside 
a school lie was tho fifth British civilian to be murdered by terrorists. 

House of Commons Debate on Cyprus. 

The Cyprus situation was debated by the House of Couimous 
on May 14, when the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) 
replied to a number of eritieisms by Mr. James GriOlths (Lab.), 
the princifial Opposition spokesman. 

Mr. Griffiths expressed tho Opposition’s grievous disappointment" 
with tho Government’s handling of tho Cyprus problem. Ho declared 
that the situation in Cyprus had become more bitter and tense since 
the breakdown of negotiations, and thought that there was a danger 
of ** drifting to a stage where a settlement would become imposHlblo 
booauHo of tlie depth of bitterness that would have grown up between 
us and the people of Cyprus." 

With regard to tlie execution of Karaoulis and Benwjtrlou, Mr, 
Uriflltlis disclosed that certain members of tho Labour Party had 
“ made representations privately to tho Govoriuneut, and through 
the Government to the Governor [Sir John llardingj." Jle added , 
" Wo held the view that, in tho present situation, «.n act of clemency 
might have transformed the situation and might havti (sreated a new 
opportunity for roeonoilation and settlement. It is not hoeauso wo 
condone the acts of criminal violence of whi<*.h tliey were found guilty 
that we made these representations, but because we firmly believe 
that a real attempt should be made to break tlirough this tragic 
deadlock and create eircumstancoa in whhdi another approach might 
be made, and which might lead to aueoess." 

After accusing the (Jovexinuent of creating liostiUty between the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots, and pointing out that tiie serious 
impairment of Anglo-Greek relations had weakened the position of 
NATO in a vital area of tho world, Mr Grifilihs suggested that tho 
CypruH problem could be solved in the following manner • (X) a firm 
declaration by the Government iwjcepting the principle of 8<df- 
determination for (;yprua ; (2) safeguards for tho Turkish minority 
in tlie new Constitution ; and (5) negotiations on tho date and method 
of Belf-determination with a Cypriot Government containing an 
elected Greek Cypriot majority, Uosponsibility for Intenuil aocurlty 
might remain with the Governor for a period of one year from i.he date 
mi which a xkiw Constitution came Into forc<», whilst amnesty terms 
should be settled after agreement had been reaidied on all constitu- 
tional issues. Mr. Grifilihs urged the Goveniment to release Areh- 
liishop Makarlos at once, and suggested that the Ethnarchy Council 
should be invlL^d to send mpresentatlv<w to London for dtsousaions 
In whi< 5 h the Archbishop should participate 

Mr. LcBinox-Boyd said that the Governim^nt’s xmllcy remained as 
stated in tlie White Paper, in which the principle of aelf-ileit^rminatJon 
had been conceded ; " where we part eompany," he dctdaxvd, ** is In 
the applieaG<m of that pdmdple In the present, dlifimfit aitnation int.he 
world." After rejecting as " wild and iuaisnirate " the allegation by 
Mr. Griffiths that the Goveniment ’a policy had limited hostility 
betwisen Greek and Turkisb C’yprieta, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that 
people often iondetl to forget the " acts of beastllmiss " committt^d by 
the terrorlsta in Cypnw -often against tlielr own people -In the name 
of demot»riwiy. Ho far from lighting for freedom, or Indng a resistance 
movement enjoying the support of idl Cypriots, tlie JSoka terrorists 
were a small and well-organized minority, the very oiaiousnois of 
wliose crimes tended to alienate people from the miranimtlon. 
After reoalllng such crimes aa the killing of 30 British servloeraon, 
many of whom had been shot in the back, the attempted murder Gi 


68 men, women, and children by placing a time-bomb in an airliner, 
and the ififimg of 50 Greek Cypriot civilians, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
declared . “ If anyone suggests that the Government could surrender 
to this murderous blackmail, they don’t understand the feelings of 
the British people." 

Continuing, Mr, Lennox-Boyd referred to the existence of docu- 
ments which, he said, showed that m 1951 the then British Labouz 
Government had rejected proposals for self- determination in Cyprus 
made by the Greek Government. Though he did not have access to 
the Cabinet records of that time, he did have access to executive 
instruments of Government such as telegrams. Asked by Mr. Aneurm 
Bevan (Lab ) whether he would table these telegrams, the Colomal 
Secretary said that he was prepared to discuss with tho Prime Minister 

whether ex-3VIimsters should be shown the telegrams so that thoy 
could i*ofresh thoir memory, and then discuss with them whether they 
would really like them published " 

Mr. Bevan retorted that Mi*. Lennox-Boyd was “ pni"portmg to 
make references to documents which are not in the possession of the 
House," and added that “ wo do not know whether ho is tolhng the 
truth or not " Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied . “ Those documents are 
known to many people in Greece, and I think it is about time that 
people in tho United Kingdom know about them too As to whether 
I am tollmg the truth or not,^I have boon at pains, as l)r Jowitt said, 

‘ to verify my quotations,’ and I would be ready with tho Prime 
Minister to show them to any ex-Miinsters concerned Then the 
matter could eertuinly bo voutilaiod. I know very well what rhose 
proposals were. They are being published now." Mr. Bevan inter- 
pellated . " The Minister has just said that he is not reading from a 
document. He now says tho telegrams axe being published now 
Winch position is ho taking up ? Is he reading from documents or 
making I'oferencos to documents? Is ho pubiislung or not publishing? " 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, in reply, said that in 1951 tho Greek Govermuent 
had proposed to tlie British Jjabour Government (1) that if Cyprus 
were coded to Greece, the Greek Government would place at the 
disposal of Britain such bases in Cyprus and m other parts of Greek 
territory as the British Government might desire , or (2) that, if 
tlio British Govermnont could not agree to the eoHsion of Cyprus 
booauao of the International situation, it should annomico its willing- 
ness to ascertain the wishes of the inhaliitants of Cyprus within a 
reasonable period. To these proposals the thou British Government 
had replied tliat the stratiglo position of Cyprus was of the greatest 
Importance to tho U.K., and for that reason alone it could not contem- 
plate any oliangc of sovereignty. 

Mr. Griffiths (Lab.) assorted that the Colonial Heoretary was now 
'* quoting from a dooumont," and asked whether It should not be laid 
before the House. Sir Rhys Hopldn Morris (Iflboral), Deputy Chairman 
of Ways and Means, riikKl that a, Minister could auinmarizo the 
conientH of a do<*umont, tliough it whh a dm’er<nit matter If h<^ was 
actually <iuoting from it. Aftiu* further dlseusHion, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said that he had " summarized tlie purpose of tlui doe.uments " - 
whieli ho w«w prepared U lay Ixifore tho lloums if, on r<»fiection, It was 
desired- -because he " did not want the absurd legxjml to g(*t about 
that the Hociallst Government, wlien confronted with the problems 
of Cyprus, wouhl have aoUni in the lrreBponHfi)le way that tiiclr 
attitude in Opposition might have led tho House to believe." 

Continuing, tlie (hdonial Hoeretary S(dd, with reference to the 
execution of Karaoulis and Domotriou, that he did not see how the 
Governor could litwe come t.o any otluir conclusions Tlio suggestion 
that the death sentences should net have been carriinX out bocaxise a 
Bill to abolish (*apltal punishment miH under discusHion In the U.IC. 
Pax’llammit was not relevant, since tlie U^glHlatlon was not applicable 
to Cyprus, Even if it wore x'elevant, it would, in iiis view, not be a 
conclusive oouHideration, since circuinatamaw in (’yprus were very 
different from tlioso in Britain, 

In conclusion, Mr Lennox-Boyd emphtiHized that the Government 
were " slamming no doors ’’ with regard to tlm oonsUtutional (imwtlon, 
and said tiiat full disousBlous on this and otlu^r matters afie(‘ting 
< YPrus would be held with Hir John Harding on his fortbeomiug vialt 
to Xmndon (see below). Dismissing the suggestion (made during the 
debate by Hir Robert Boothby, Conservative) that the i>i*obleiu 
should be handed over to NATO or Urn l^ouneJl of Eurotie, he SHserted 
that if H.M. Gov<n*mnent abrogated its resp<mHibilitieB and left 
tho matter to an international body, one of the two other ciountrles 
involved”— xfitlxer Greece or Turkey would walk out of those bodies, 
with grave (*onsequ(*mu»H ftir th<4 future of the world, 

Mr. Paget (Lab.) auggesDul during the debate that when a crime 
luul been eommitted in a Cyprus village and the inliabli,ants xhiIuhihI 
t<» eo-operate with tlm authorltI(W, a (sonunilsory pundnwo order 
Hliould be served on all owum fif private projxwty, and tho inhabi- 
tants themH<dveH deported to Gvee<'e. 

Mr. Clement Davies, tim Liberal loader, desc.rfixid Mr. Paget’s 
Huggtiation aa *' tlu^ kind of doiitrlne we heard from Berlin in the old 
days, and immi rec^mtJy from Moscow." AfG^r emphasizing that law 
and order cinild not be tnalnitilned by for*‘e alone, twid that it woe 
ne<M»HHary that the piHiple shonld realize tiiat justice and fair 
gt^vermnent <^xlsted, Mr. I)(wl<w HUggeaGul tdiai an all-party delegation 
of M.P.sslionld "visit Cyprus, itear all points of view, and report to 
the House of Commons." 

Ail Opposition motion to reduce the Colonial Office Vote hy 
moo was defeated by IH4 votes (all Conservatives) to 

(284 Lftlwur and two Litorals, Mr. ClenMut Davie* and Mr. 
Holt)- -a Government majority of 78. 
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Archbieliop Makarius sent a oablo to Mr Olemoiit Davies on May 16 
saying that ho was dohghtod from iny i)laco of oxilo to hoar yonr 
voice in the House of Commons advocating an honest and jnst 
solution of the Cyprus Question/’ After thanking the Liberal Party 
and Mr, Davios porsouaJly, the Aiolibishop added • 

“ The Cyiu'us problem is not a military ono to bo solved by the 
uioaHiiroH now in practice, but a political one that siiould bo settled 
by siiowing goodwill and untbjrHtaiidiiig l*h*aso continue urging the 
Govemiiiout m this direction ” 

Other Developments- 

OtUer recent develop i non Ls in connexion with the Cyprus 
situation me suniinanzed below under cross-lieadmgs : 

Archbishop of Canterbury’s Criticisms of Government. The Arcli- 
bishop of Cantor l)ury (Dr h'lsher), in his proHidontial address to the 
British Coimcii ol Churches in London on April oriticiisoa the 
“ complete inaction of the Uovorninont over Cyprus, and urged that 
a Constitution Hhouki be drafted as a basis for renewed negotiations. 
After referring to his iiroposals in the lUniso of Lords (soo page 
14785), wliicli ho dosiuibod as a step away from pine negation back 
to Homothing oonstructivib” Dr. Fisher continued ; 

“ Nearly six weeks have passed, and all the l-*rlmo Minister can 
say in tlu^ Uoase of Counuons on April 17 [see bclowj is . * There can 
bo no (lUOHtion of negotiation in Cyprus until law and order are 
restoroiL' That is to surrender to the toiTorlsts and to put the whole 
future of Cyprus into tiioir hands, if there Is not yet room for negotia- 
tion, tJicro is, m I HUggostod, room to set someone to work to draft a 
Constitution along the linos of the correspondence between the 
Uovernor and the Archbishop. That would have had a healing ollcet, 
if taken Quickly : it may not yet bo too late. I have direct evidence 
that moderates In Cyprus welcomed my suggestions. 1 have direct 
evidence that every delay decreases tlie mimber of moderates and 
decreaHOS the likelihood tixat the Government will lind any Cypriot 
to take the iihwo of Archbishop Makarios as spokesman for his 
Mlow-countrymon.” 

Dr. Fisher expressed the hope that Mr. Xjonnox-Boyd, ‘"an able, 
olronie, and liberal-minded person,” would take “ seine constructive 
and Imaling stop before inaction Inj tiros his friends and incites Iiis 
encinh»s more.” 

[fcjir Antliony ICdon's statement of April 17, referred to by the 
Arohbishoi) of Canterbury, was made in reply to a House of Commons 
QUCHtlon by Mr. Anourln Bovan.J 
Formation of Cyprus Conciliation Committee. The formation of a 
(jyi)ruB Couolllation Committee, isomprislng ropreseiitativiw of lioth 
itouHOS of Darliament and several pronilnout people ouf/sido Ihirlia- 
meni, was uiniounc’-ed in London on April it It ooiiHlstod of Inirds 
Attlee, Amulree, b'aringdon, Ustowel, imean, and Strabolgi, nine 
imbour M.P.s (Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Oroeoli Jones, Mr. Crossman, 
Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Joliu Pa.rker, Mr. Kennoth lloblnHon, Mr. Antliony 
Wedgwood Bonn, Mrs. Xjona Jogor, and Hir Lynn Ungood-Thomas), 
two Liberal M.i*.8 (Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. Dolt), one Couserva- 
tive M.P. (Mr. William Yates), Bir Compton Matken/ie (the novelist), 
Hlr Harold Ni<^ol«on (the writer and critic) and Mr. Tom Drllierg, 
the former Labour M.F. 

The committee issued a stuteuieut saying that it was ” comidctely 
mirealistic ” to think that moderate leaihns ” will emerge from some- 
wliero [in Cyprus] to oo-oporato with tlic Jiritlsh Government at the 
present time,” and declaring tiiat ” a fresh start must be made to 
reopen negotiations.” AJCtor expressing its Indlef tiiat ” conelHation 
in Cyprus is possible and essential,” it urgiul (1) tiiat a parllamouiary 
commiBsion should visit tlie Island ” to seek ways and means of 
reopening negotiations ” ; (2) tiiat it should bo invlLal to make 
recommondailons on the progressive repeal of tlio emorgeney laws and 
the terms and timing of an amnesty, following the riwtoratiou of 
order ; (U) tiiat negotiations siiould be resumed ” on tlie basis of 
Immediate self-government and an unequlvoiial guarantee of th<i riglit 
of tho Cypriot people to self-determination ”, (4) that Archbishop 
Makarios siiould be informed tiiat ids exile was temporary, and tiiat it 
would end as soon os public order was restored in Cyprus ; and (6) 
that the following assurauci^s relating to tlie new Constitution should 
b© accepted by all sides : (a) foreign affairs and defence wotdd bo 
reserved to the Governor, as liad been agreed before the breakdown 
of negotiations ; (b) internal security wonltl bo reserved to the Governor 
for a limited period to be agreed ; (e) tl lere should be an elect ed ( 1 reek 
Cypriot majority, with safeguards for the rights of the Turkish 
Oyrrlots and other minodtios. 

Archbishop Makavios’s Complaints to East African Newspaper. A 

loiter signed “ B.S. loannldes,” secretary to Arciiblshop M«k«.rioH, 
was delivered on May 21 by ordinary mail to the editor of the /tol 
African Standard (Nairobi) containing a copy of a protest wlilch, it 
was stated, had boon sent by the Archbishop and his tlirce companions 
in detention to the Govemor of the Soyohellos, Sir WilUaiu Addis. 
The letter (which was apparently pesiod In the ordinary way, and 
bore no evidence of offlcdal examination) lisiod a numbe^r of grlovaniH's, 
asked that they should be brought to the attonilon of th<i (folotiial 
Beoretary, and stated that tiie dottdnees latcndod to go on a hnngtir- 
strlk© from ** tho day of our Bostor ” (I.e. May (I, the date of Fester in 
the Greek Orthodox Church). 

Speolho grievances listed wore (a) tiiat books, papers, and lettm's 
addressed to the detainees had not boon doHverod j (b) that tho 
detainees had been ” hurt and insulted ” by the Seyoholles Govern- 
ment's action in putting a second barbed-wire round ** Bans Souol,” 
the Governor's country house where they were interned ; (c) that the 


Roman Oathoho Archbishop of the Seychelles had boon rcfus(3d 
permission to visit them , (d) that the Soychellos Govornment had 
roprosonied tho detainees as ” malof actors ” in an oiiioial bulletin , 
(e) that Archbishop Makanos and his compamons had had no 
opportunity ‘‘ of defending ourselves against the oiiitliot liurlcd 
against us.” 

A Oolonlal Offlee spokesman m London said that Aichbwhop 
Makarios and Ids companions had gone on hunger-strike ” for a day 
or so,” but had ended it after the dispute had been cleared up with 
Bir WiUiam Addis, the Governor. 

Demands for the return of Aichbishop Makarios weie made in 
Cyprus on April 29-30 by tlie Fthnarciiy Council headed by Bishop 
AntMinos of Kitium, the senior Greek bishop in Cyprus since the 
Archbishop’s deportation , by the Cyprus Fodoraiion of Trade and 
Industry , and by 54 leading Greek Cypriot lawyers, including three 
Queen's Counsel— -among them a former Attorney -General of Cyprus, 
Mr. l^avlidCB, Q.O., and a former non-oilhial member of tlie Executive 
Council, Mr. John derides, Q C. 

Annual Report of Cyprus Government, in its annual report lor 
1955, published on Juno 5, tho Cyprus Governmont said that tlie most 
disturbing feature of tlie year was the ” a,<’tive dc^llamje of all autlior- 
ity ” by Greek Cypriot youth, wlilcli liad resulted in ” iiio wi<h3- 
Bpread disruption of education ” by tli<3 year's end. After dosciibliig 
1955 as an unliappy yeai for Cyprus, wltli peiu'c a-nd maimial 
progress giving place to violoiuH) and intimidation,” tho wport 
stated that a total of 30 people had been killed and 291 wounded 
botwoou April 1, 1955 (tlie iauneiihig of tlu) Kokit terrorist campaign) 
and Dec. 31. It went on 

“ Leatlers of opinion among Greek Cypriots refrained from <hhi- 
demuing the use of violence, and es the year woih> on the i>ul>ii<5 
became more inured to tiio ruthless brutality of the terrorists and over 
less iuclluod to Question methods so alien to tlie ij*u<3 character of tho 
island’s Inhabltauts and so detrimental to tlu^ir true ini^oroHts . . , 
Kevertheiess, the H<ieui-ity forces were progr(3HHivt»iy gtt/Ung conl.rol 
of the situation, and it was encouraging tiiat, towards Urn (doH<3 of ttio 
year, people were beginning to come forward and giv<3 information 
about terrorists.” 

Despite this ” sombre background,” (‘onslderable progress liad 
achieved by many Government departments, including tlie eempl(»- 
tion of now water-supply 8<?lu>mcH for Nicosia, LimasHol, and Fama- 
gusta ; new housing for tlie vlidims of the 19.»3 eartlKjuako at ihiplios; 
and surveys for impending harbour devcdopnnmts at Famagusta, 
Paphos, and idmasHoi, Trade luul bei^u buoyant tliroughout tJio year, 
espeelally tho <3xpovt of mimunls. Over iSi 2,309,000 liad been spent 
by the Services on major installatioiiH l>etw<i(Jii March 1952 and Mafcii 
1955, and ” the annual revenue accruing to Cyprus tm a result* of t*Ue 
prosence of British armed forces is at pxusent not less than 
4212,000,000.” 

Armed Guards for Brithh JMiiditens. It was announced In London 
on May 21 that police ollh'crs guarding Ministers and Govi^rmnmit 
departments liad l>een issm^d with arms m a pr<3t'aut4on agnlnst* 
possible acts of terrorism by (Cypriot extreinists In Brlt.ain. It wiw 
Htatod in The, Timm tiiat ” pnvautlonary mnl preveuDve measunu 
liave been taken because tlieiH) are grounds for lielleving Hint a Hmnli 
subversive group of ctyprlots in London might attempt- some outrage.” 
.Special Brimeh oillcers instituted iuQuiries In Soho and ot-her areas 
whore Cypriots were living, whilst special precauDouM were taken iit 
Downing Htiuet, Whitehall, tlie Turkish Finbassy, anti Die homes of 
Ministers. 

Typewritten leallcts threatening to assassiuat.e Hir .lohn Harding 
were found In a Mauehester street on Jime 4 ami handed o^*(U* to th(» 
police. They were signed by an organUation <uilling Itsidf ” < 'yprun 
Liberation Hub-Committee, Great Britain. Koka,” and aceused Sir 
John Uarding ot rosponsibiUty for ” violenee, mwaidts. depiv^SHlon, 
and deportation.” 

Police Chief for Cyprus. Tlie Colonial GilUe^ annoumted on Juno 5 
that Llout.-c<donel G. C, White, Chief <’onstable of Wurwlcksldw, 
had been apiiointed (UmimlsHlonor of Police in Cyprus for a period 
nob exxjwding two yinirs, with elTeet from July next-. It wn« iiImo 
anuouwMid that 50 mon^ polits^ oilb'ers from Brit-ain had joined the 
secTutty foriHW in (lyprus, bringing tlm tot.nl secondml for duty In the 
Colony to 1H4 Inapetdora end seweanl*s. 

(Jolonel White (Hmimanded the military poJit'e In Naples during thi» 
war, and ww HubsoQumiUy In I'harge of all Allied iHilice forces In 
Homo. He was later responsible for oiganbing an efftssilve police 
fortw In Trl< 3 Hte and Venezia Giulia, wheiHi be wm twwHduied with 
Hir John Harding, then commanding British troops in the ar<ia. He 
had been Chlt^f C<mstaldo of Waiwickshlre since 1948* The Wurwlok- 
shire County Council ngreiHl to bis secondment to (fyprus at the 
roQUiwt of the Government, 

Sir John llariUng arrived In London iin June 0 for discnssioiw 
with the (Joyenuneui on the Cyprus sltuntlon. It was stntol 
that he woiihl remain for about a week before returning to 
Nicoaiiu On dune 4 he had dimwsions at lih OnwniuK Street, 
with Sir Anthony blden, Mr. Lennox-Hoyd, Sir Wniter M«nif»kian 
(Minister of Defence), Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (hkireign Heeretary), 
imd Service chiefs, nn<l on June d nddressed an aU-purty 
meeting of M.P.s and peers on the Cyprus sitwiitlon. friinei - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester amHlltm) (Pr#v. CypruSt 
I47S7 A I FttfEnttiiiitiify Dubstt, I47^S A*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Birthday Honours. 

The Birthday Honours List was published on May 31, the 
principal awards being set out below : 

Viscoimt. Lord Chorwell, lately Professor of Experimerital 
Philosophy at Oxford, Paymaster- General m 1942-45 and 1951-53 
For public services. 

[Lord Cherwell (formerly Professor P A Lmdemaim) recently 
announced his intention of retiring from the Chair of Experimental 
Philosophy at Oxford, which he has held since 1919. He was personal 
soiontiflo adviser to Sir Winston Churchill throughout the last war, 
and tvTice held oflOice under him as Paymaster- General In his second 
tenure of that oflace he had responsibility for atomic energy matters 
It was announced on June 6 that Lord Cherwell had been succeeded 
as Professor of Experimental Philosophy at Oxfoid by Sir Francis 
Simon, Professor of Thermodynamics since 1949 ] 

Barons. Sir Henry Cohen, Professor of Mediome in the UniTersity 
of Liverpool, and chairman of the Standing Advisory Committee, 
Ministry of Health ; Lieut-General Sir Ronald Weeks, chairman of 
Vickers Ltd., chairman of the National Advisory Councilfor Education 
m Industry and Commerce, and president of the British Scientific 
Instrument Research Association. 

[Sir Honry Cohen, the eminent scientist, has served on many 
Governmont committees concerned with medical and sciontiflf! 
questions The barony was conferred on him for services to modifane. 
Sir Ronald Weeks retired from the Army in 1045 after a distinguished 
military career, his last post being that of Deputy Military Governor 
of the British zone of Germany. It wa,8 announced on May 31 ihat 
he was retiring from the chairmanship of Vickers Ltd ] 

Privy Councillor. Mr Hugh Molson, M.P., Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 

Order of Merit. Lord Hailoy (84), the aaithority on Colonial 
adminisl, ration. 

[Lord TTailoy has held the posts of Governor of the Punjab (1924-28), 
Gov<^rnor of the TTnited Provinces (1928-30 and 1931-34), Director of 
the African ResearcJi Survey (1035-38), head of the Economic 
Mission to the Belgian Congo (1941), and chairman of the Colonial 
Research Oommitioe (1913-48). TTo has written several hooks on 
Colonial problems 1 

Companions of Honour. Mr. Edward Gordon ('’raig (84), for sor- 
vicoH to the theatre ; Professor Arnold Toynbee, the historian, lately 
Director of Studies, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

[Mr. Gordon Craig, the pioneer prodneer and son of the famous 
actress Ellen Terry, has been prominently assoolatod with the theatre 
for over 50 years. He is the anther of many books on theatrical life, 
his Art ofthd TheMre, having drat appeared In 1905. Professor Toynbee 
retired from the Royal Institute of Intomattonal Affairs In 1955, 
shortly after oompkdlng his 1 0-volume of TTMori / 1 

Baronets. Alderman Cnthbert Ackroyd, Lord Mayor of London ; 
Major W. J. Anstruther-Gray, M.P. (Conserva-tlvo, B<^rwlekahlre and 
East Loiblnn), for political and public services ; Sir Thomas Moore, 
M.P. (Conservative, Ayr), for political and public services ; Mr. H. G. 
Studhohno, M.P, (Conservative, Tavistock), lately Vico-Chamborlain 
of TI.M. TTousehold and a Government Wliip. 

Knights Bachelor. Mr. Austin Anderson, for services to the British 
shipping Indusl-ry ; Mr. W. F. Beale, chairman, Board of Management 
Navy, Army, and Air Force Institutes ; Brigadier E. IT L. Bedding- 
ton, chairman, TTortfordshlro County Council ; Professor S. P. Bedson, 
Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology. TTnlversIty of T^ondon ; Mr. 
Ba*sll Blackwell, the Oxford bookseller a.n(l puhllslK^r; Mr. John 
Bupgoyne, for political and public servlecH in Teuton ; Professor It. G 
Champion, Professor of Forcslny, TTnlversiiy of Oxford ; Mr. Douglas 
(fiarko, for political and public services In Rinekport; Mr. IT W. 
Clarke, (Chairman, Aluminium Tndusiny C^ouncil ; Thohvssor William 
Coldstream, the painter, Rlade Proh^ssor of Fine Art, TTnlversIty of 
London ; Mr. 0. B TYabho, OhU^f Begistrar of Friendly Rocletles and 
Industrial Assuran<*o Commissioner ; Mr, G, IT Dowty, chairman, 
Oheltenhaiti and North Gloncestorshlro Disablement Advisory 
Committee; Mr, G, IT. Farrant, for political apd public services in 
Romerset; Mr. TT. R, Gibson, managing director, Iraq Petroleum 
Company Tjtd, ; Mr, F, C. Hooper, for services to Govemm<mt 
dopaHmenis; Mr. Leonard Hutton, for servi<*os to cricket; Mr. 
Jatrjcs Mtd-Clnnon, Tihlef Tnspecinr, Board of Cnstoms and Excise ; 
Mr. Arthur Masst^y, Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insuramu^ ; Mr, W. 0. Norton, Pr(wld<mt of ibe T^aw Rocioty ; 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, chairman, executive commlttoi^ Town and Couni.rv 
Planning Association ; Mr. Thomas Pea<‘ock. (diairttum. Milk 
Marketing Board ; Professor W. J. Pugh. Hlroolnr of the G<mlogIcnl 
Rurvey of Great Britain ; Mr. A, B. Ouartermalnc, PrrwIdcTd* of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 1 951-1952, for services to civil engineer- 
ing; Mr, J. J, BohertiSon, Hector of Aberdeen Grammar Rchool ; 
Alderman R. G, Rowlandson, for poHtieat a.nd public servlees in 
Middlesex ; Brigadier A. D. Buchanau-Rmith, for political and public 
services in Rcotland ; Mr. A. M. Rpeammn, M.P, (Conservative^ 
Rearborough and Whitby), for political and public sr’trvlces ; Mr. G. 
Rpencer Rummers, M.P. (Conservative. Aylesbury), for political and 
public services ; Mr, J. W. Tudor Thomas, ophthalmic surgeon. 
TTnited Cardiff Hospitals ; Mr. Thomaii W!n!a.mson, secretary. 
National TTnion of General and Municipal Workers ; Mr, M, G. 
Wlllraott, Chief Ctianeery Maater, High Court of Justice ; Mr, J. F, 
Wolfendeu, VIce-Chaneellor, ITniversity of Reading. 

[Mr. Leu ITutton (39), the former Yorkshire and England eapt-alu, 
annotineed Ids wdlrement from first-(9iww erlckei in January last afUg 
eonsub^atiou witli an orthopaedic spedaltst. The first professional 
cricketer to captain England, ho scored 39,950 runs and bit 129 


centuries in the course of his career, and captained England in 23 
Test matches with Austraha and other Commonwealth countries. 
He was the fifth cricketer to receive a kmghthood, the others being 
Sir Pelham Warner, Sir Donald Bradman, Sir Henry Levoson-Gower, 
and Sir John Hobbs ] 

Other recipients of knighthoods (in addition to those 
enumerated above) and other awards mcluded the following : 

Foreign Office List. Mr. J K Dunlop, H M Consul-General at 
Hamburg , Mr. Charles Duke, H.M. Ambassador in Amman ; Captain 
Vyvyan Holt, lately H M Minister in San Salvador ; Mr Hugh 
Stephenson, H.M. Ambassador m Saigon , Mr. J G. Ward, Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office. 

[Captain Holt, formerly Ambassador in Seoul, was a prisoner in 
Communist hands for throe years during the Korean War]. 

Commonwealth of Australia List, Mr H G Alderson, chairman of 
the Australian Olympic Federation, for services to amateur sport , 
Lieut -General William Bridgeford, Chief Executive Officer for the 
1956 Melbourne Olympiad , Mr. Ivan Holyman, managing director of 
Australian National Airways ; Mr. Edward Knox, ohanman of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company , Mr E D Lindsay, formerly 
Director of the National Gallery of Victoria , the I-Ion. K. W. Street, 
Chief Jnstice of the Supreme Court of Now South Wales , Mr. F. R. 
Tait, of Toorak (Victoria) for services to the theatre 

New Zealand List. Mr B C. Ashwin, formerly Secretary to the 
Treasury ; Mr. R L MmuJiater, Mayor of Wellington 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. Mr G A Davenport, 
formorlv Minister of Lands, Minos, and Surveys, Southern Rhodesia ; 
Mr. Norman Myer, for public and philanthropic services in Victoria, 
Australia; Mr G A Rim, president of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and the Associated Chambers of Comniex’ce 
of India, 1955-56 ; Mr A G, Warner, Minister of Transport in the 
Victorian Govern nient, Australia; Ma.ior-Goneral Harold Williams 
(retd.), formerly Enginoor-in-Chiof, Indian Army 

Colonial Office List. Mr. T A Brown, Chief Jusitce, Northern 
Boglon, Nigeria, , Mr Chan Tsun-nlu, foi* puhla*. services in ITong 
Kong, Colom^l R B Emerson, chairman, Nigerian Hailway Corpora- 
tion ; Dr. J. W. P. Harkm'ss, Medical Advisor to the Comptroller for 
Dimdopmont and W(dCann British West Indies ; Mr G W. Hender- 
son, Q C., (Ihit^f JuHti<’<^ of the Bahamas ; Mr A. M. B. Hutt, Ad- 
ministrator, Ensi. Africa. High Oonmiission ; Comina.nder R, G. A. 
Jackson, chairman, 1’repa.ra.torY (V>niiniHHion for the Volta River 
Project, (iokX < toast; Major-Gonora.1 W. R. Norris, ln.tely Deputy 
Dlnwtor of Oporatious in Konya ; Mr. T R. i^age, for pu])lic serviccB 
In Nortlnun Rhodesia ; Mr* H. R. Poihor, British R(‘8ident at 
Zanzibar ; Mr. R. L. Pra.in, for public*, services in Northern Rhodesia. ; 
Mr, R. O. Sinclair, vice-presiclont, East African Court of Appoa,l, 

The K.O.M.G. (honorary) was conferred on the Raja of Perils, 
Foderai.ion of Maln.yn.. 

Royal Navy Lint, Army List, and Royal Air Force list. ihMdpIcnts 
of knighthoods in the armed fons^s inchuh^d VUM^-Admirals E. G. 
Clifford, J. W. M. Eaf.cn, (bspar John, and W. G. A. Robson, Liout.- 
Goneral G. W. Lathlmry, Lt<mi..-G<mera.l W. 011v(n*, Ma.jor-Gen<^ral 
A. D. CamplxR, Air Marshals H. L. Al.clxjrhy (A 0 C.-ln-G., Flying 
Training Oormmwid), R B Jorda.n CA.O.C,-iri-<\, Ma.lnt<mnn(‘e 
Command), T. N. McEvoy (rht<^f of RtnfP, Allied Air Forces, (Vntrnl 
Europe), and G. E. Nicboletts (A.O.C., Malta,), and Air VIce-MfU'shal 
J. R. Whitl<\y. 

D.B.E. Awards. The D.B.E. was <*,onfcrivd on Miss Peggy Ashcroft 
(Mrs. Edith Margand. Hut-chlnson), the afd.rcss. a.nd on Brigadier 
Mary HaIli.on, Women's Roya.l Army Corps. 

Other Awards. Among other fiwards, the K.C.V.O. wa.s conferred 
on Professor Anthony Blunt, Professor of the History of Art., Uni- 
v<^rHlty of Londmi, a,nd Keeix^r of the Oiieon's Pictures. Re<dpl(mit,s of 
tlm C.B.E. includ(ul Mr. ,7ohn Clcnxmtfi, tlu^ ntd.or, tHjuiager, and 
producer; Mr, Ta.hu Hole, N(WH Editor at f.he B.B G ; Mr. 
ClirlHt,opher Hussev, for servlees to n.rf*hiteatur(^ ; Mr. Atithony Powell 
i.lie novidifit ; Mr. Erncsi. Read, profiwsor at, the Hoyfi.l Aca.demy of 
Mtish* ; a,ud Mr. Norman Tucker, dire<dor and (n>era. imoducer at 
Radler’s Wcdls Theat.re. 

Among ma.ny recipients of ih(^ O.B.E, were Mr. 3. D. Forman, 
lately X)ir<K?t.or of tlui British Film Tn8ttiut.o ; Mr, (Hlbert L<Hlwa.rd, 
R.A,, preai(bmt (g the Royal Rochly of Brlt.Ish Sfmlpt.ors, and 
designer of the Great R<ial of the Ihvdm ; Mr. E. T, Mnsgrave, Director 
of the L<hh1h City Gallery ; Miss Pat Rmythe (27), f.lH^ <‘hn.mplon rider 
and show lumper; and Mr, Cyril Wood, fornoT regiomd director of 
the ArtiS Coutadl for Routh-W<wi. Enghmd. 

The appointment, by IT.M, i.he Queen of two new Knights of 
the Thistle T.ord Mathers and Mr. John Stirlinpf, in place of 
tlie late Duke of Montrose and Hie late Bari ofMnr and Kellie « 
had l>een announced on May 11 . 

Lord Maf.bers, who lawm life as a, railwa.y clerk, was Tsibour M.P. 
for East Edlxiburgh for mmxy years befor<j his eleva.Uon to the 
iMs^rage, and was prontinent.ly identified wli.h t.rnde union isdlvitles. 
He rxxpHwmted the Rovemlgn as Imrrl High Commlsshmer to the 
CJeneral Assembly of the Clinrch of Hcotland from 1946-48, and again 
in 1951. Mr, Rttrling, Convenor of Ross and Cremmiy Conxity fVmnetl 
slne<x 1935, Is whbdy known t.hrmighout. ibe Highlands for his work 
on the Forestry Conunisslon. 

The Owler of the Tidstle* the senior Reottish Order of Knight- 
hood, is limited to Ifi members. There Is one vaeaney, oansed 
bv the death of T.ord Klphlnstone. -(Times - Dally Telegraph - 
Manehester (hmrdlan « Tlie Scotsman, Kdinlwrgh) 

OPrev* rep. N©w Tusir HonnnrSi Ap) 
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A. UOTTTED STATES. — Agricultural Policy. - 
President Eisenhower vetoes Farm Bill. - New Farm Bill 
passed by Congress. - Presidential Approval. « Creation 
of Soil Bank.” - New Price Supports for Maize, Wheat, 
and Rice. - Continued Decline in Farm Incomes. 

A Bill implementing the President’s “ soil bank ” proposals, 
but providing for i igid price supports for basic crops at 90 per 
cent of “ parity ” in place of the existing flexible system, was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower on April 16. The Bill was a 
compromise version of measures previously adopted by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. That passed by the 
House had — against the President’s advice— restored rigid 
price supports at 90 per cent of “ parity ” on five basic crops 
(wheat, maize, cotton, nee, and peanuts) and had also set the 
minimum price support level on dairy products at 80 per cent 
of “ parity ” ; it had been approved by the House on May 5, 
1955, during the first session of the present Congress, by 206 
votes (185 Democrats, 21 Republicans) to 201 (172 Republicans, 
20 Democrats), 

No action was taken on the matter by the Senate, however, 
before Congress adjourned in August, 1955. Subsequently, on 
Jan. 9, 1956, President Eisenhower submitted lus proposals 
for a “ soil bank ” and other measures to deal with the mounting 
agricultural surj)luscs (sec 14778 A). These were considered by 
the Senate Agricullurc Committee, which on Feb. 10 (by eight 
votes to seven) approved a Bill providing nob only for the ** soil 
bank ” but also for the rcintroduction of rigid price supports as 
voted by the House, The full Senate, however, after lengthy 
debate and after adopting a number of further amendments, 
passed a Bill on March 1 9 (by 98 votes to two) from which the 
rigid pncc-siipporl provisions were excluded, 

A conference committee of the two Houses agreed on April 0 
to a compromise version which included the rigid priec-suppori 
system proposed m the House Bill. Despite last-minute 
Administration proposals designed to modify this provision by 
introducing some measure of flexibility, the Rill in its final form 
was approved by Congress on April 11, the voting being 50 
(85 Dem., 15 Hep.) to 35 (31 Rep., 4 Dem.) in the Senate and 
237 (189 Dem., 48 Rep.) to 181 (146 Rep., 35 Dem.) in the 
House of Representatives. 

TIio Bill in its final form included the following principal provisions : 

(1) Rigid price supports at 90 per cent of parity should bo restored 
for wheat, maize, cotton, rice, and peanuts. 

(2) $1,200,000,000 should ho provided to operate the Frosldont's 

soil bank ** proposals. 

(8) There should ho a two-prlco, or “ doinostio parity,” plan for 
wheat and rice, under which that part of the crop sold for domcatlo 
consumption would be supported at 100 per cent of ” parity” for 
wheat and 90 per cent of ” parity ” for ri(;o, and the roinaiuder at a 
lower support price fixed by the (Jovorninoiit. 

(4) ” Dual parity,” under which the old or the now formula (which- 
ever was higher) could bo used for (imputing the ” parity ” prices of 
the basic crops, should bo restored. 

(5) Price supports for small grain feeding stuffs (oats, rye, barloy, 
end grain sorghum) should bo mandatory rather than discretionary. 

In his veto message to Congress, and also in a broadcast the 
same evening, President Eisenhower gave his reasons for 
vetoing the Bill. He also announced a number of measures 
which would be taken immediately by the Administration to 
raise farmers’ incomes, and asked Congress to pass ** a straight 
soil bank Bill ” as promptly as possible so that it might be in 
operation before the next autumn sowing of 1 957 crops. In tlris 
connexion he asked for authority to make, as from .July I, 
advance payments to farmers (estimated at $500,000,000) who 
agreed to withdraw land from suiqilus production next year. 

The President explained in his message to Congress that the 
problem facing V,B, farmers was one of ” prloe-dcpresslng surpluses,” 
and said that any sound programme must be designod to reduce these 
surpluses, Tho Bill passed by Congress, howovor, was ” self-defeating,” 
for whilst tho soil bank proposal was ” oonatruotlvo ” it had been 
” encumbered by contradictory provisions.” 

He listed four principal reasons which made the Bill unao<?op- 
table ; (1 ) The return to rigid support prices at 90 per cent of ” x^arifcy” 
tor the basic crops would only Incrooso the existing surpluses. (2) 
The provision for ” dual parity ” would result In a permanent double 
standard of parity for determining price supports ; moreover, thoro 
wm no justifloatlon for applying such preferential treatment to only 
a few of the 160 products for which ” parity ” prices were csloulatod. 

(3) sudatory price supports for small grain feeding-stuffs would only 
create more problems for farmers, as the market for such feeding- 
stufCs would shrink as livestock production came to depend more on 
forage end less on grains. (4) The two-price plan for wheat and rice 
would have adverse effects on producers of other crops, on 
America's relations with friendly foreign countries, and on American 
consumers. 


” After the most careful analysis,” tho President declared, ” I 
conclude that tho Bill is contradictory and self-defeating oven as an 
emergency relief measure, and wonld load to such serious conso- 
quoncos in additional surpluses and production controls as to further 
threaten the income and the welfare of our farm people.” Tho 
President then announced the following measures to bo taken by the 
Administration • 

(1) Tho 1956 support price for wheat, maize, fmtion, nen, and 
peanuts would be raised (see below) 

(2) Tho support prico for manufactured milk in 1056 %vould bo 
increased to $3.25 per 1 00 lb and for bnttor fat to 58 G cents per lb 

(3) Department of Agriculture funds would bo used to strongthen 
tho prices of ponsliablo crops, well over $400,000,000 becoming 
available for this purpose in the year beginning July 1 , 1 956. 

After the President’s veto the Bill was reconsidered hy the 
House of Representatives on April 18, but was rejected by 211 
votes (173 Rep., 38 Dem.) to 202 (182 Dem., 20 Rep.) : it 
therefore not only failed to get the two-thirds majority required 
to override the President’s veto, but even to obtain a simple 
majority 

New price supports for maize, wheat, and rice, in accordance 
with President Eisenhower’s statement, were announced on 
April 23 as follows : 

Maize. An average of $1.50 a bushel (86.2 per c,eni of ” parity ”) 
compared with $1.40 (81 per cent) as fixed in Fi^bruary. Xn addition, 
a new guaranteed price of $l 25 a bushel was fixed for fanners who 
failed to comply with B’oderal aeroago allotments ; these had 
previously been denied a guaranteed prl( 5 e. 

Wheat. An average of $2 a bushel (83.7 per cent of ” parity ”) 
compared with the $1.81 (76 per cent of parity ’*) fixed In June, 
19.55. 

Rice. $4.50 per 100 lb. (82.7 per cent of ” parity ”) cmnpa,red with 
$4.04 (75 per cent of ” parity ”) announc<^d on Dec, 30, 1955 

Further difllcullies arose in Congress over a new Farm Bill 
which was introduced hy the Democrats on April 27. It was 
approved by the AgrieuHure Committee of the House of 
Rejiresentatives on April 30 and was passed by tlie full House 
on May 3 by 314 votes to 78; the majorily comprised 191 
Democrats and 123 Ihquihhenus, whilst 62 'Republicans and 
16 Democrats opposed the Bill. 

The now Bill provided a $1,200,000,000 fund for a ” Holl Bank,” 
but denied the President's authority to make Iinmedlrtte a^dvance 
payments to fjirtners willing to take land out of production next viwir. 
The President had requested such authority, which It wm csthnateil 
would have enabled fannc»rs to receive at least $500,000,000 ns from 
July 1, hut a Republii^an amendment to that effect was d<‘feated hy 
211 votes (207 Dem., 4 Rep.) to 184 (183 Rep.. I Dem.), the Democrats 
alleging that such prepayments were only aimed at buying farmers* 
votes for the Priisiclentlal elections In Noveinlx^r. 

Among other provisions, the Bill adopted hy the noiwe also (a) 
reintroduced fixed parity price supports for small gndn f<HHllng-HtulTs 
(rye, oats, barley, and grain sorghum), which ffhe Pr<*isld<mt had 
donouncod in his veto of the previous Bill ; fh) Included grazing lami 
In tho farm activities covemd hy the Roil Bank ” ; and (c) author- 
ized pi'Ieo support to maize-growing farmers even if <-hey dinwgarded 
acreage controls. 


The Senate Agriculture Committee approved the Bill on 
May 13 by 13 votes to one, the full Senate passing it on May 18 
(by a voice vote) in a somewhat revised fo nn. 


Tho Renato eliminated mandatory prh'e supports for small grain 
fwdlng-stufrs, though It increased dlH<‘nd4ouary prh*e NUiiporftS for 
l^em. On the other hand It rf^fused to m^cept ro(|n<wis by Pi'^wlilent 
Rlsonhower and Mr. Dulh'>s for (a) the <dhriInat{on of « dfrertfve 
ordering sales of surplus cotton stocks on world mnrktds at ” (mmpet.t- 
subsidized rat.es below worhl marked, prices), and 
{ 0 } the deletion of a claus<v Introdmdng a ” two-prfee ” support system 
for wheat sal(*s at. home and abroad. Although the Pw^sldenf. and 
Mr. TiuIIes poInt.ed out that these proylslons might endanger TT.R. 
relations with friendly eountrkvf which ohJ«Hd. 4 ^d to tlm sale of TT.B. 
surplus wheat and cotton abroad below market prices, the Henafe 
rejected the Administration's proposals hy 71 votes to 13 . 

Tho Bill also maintained, against the Pre^hient's wlstuw, a oiru»-year 
eontintiation of the existing parity pricfsi for wheat, wnlze, and 
peanuts ; a two-price ” systejn for rice sales at home and abroad ; 
and a provision restricting TT.H. tmporta of long-staple and extra 
fine cotton. 


A compromise version of the Bill, agreed upon by a joint 
conference committee of the two Ilouses on May* 22,* was 
aaoptea by the Renaie without a dissenting vote later on the 
passed by the House* of Representatives on 
May 23 by 364 votes to 09. The principal pm visions of the Bill 
m its final version were as follows ; 




up Of a Ron Bank,” of which 1750,000,000 would he avallatde to 
carmers agreeing to withdraw land from production of wheat, cotton, 
paanuH rice, and M»mm, and another 1450,000,000 for the 
^ iolbpnwrtnir unsi on a longw-tem hwli. 
OongresH nevetiholnis m^ntatned Its refusal to irrant the l^ldtnt 
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authority to draw on the iTind for advance payments to farmers who 
would withdraw land from production next year, although it agreed 
that payment should be available for farmers who would withdraw 
such land m the present year. [It was, however, agreed that the volume 
of such payments would be very much limited, since most of the 1956 
crops had already been planted] 

Small Gram Feeding-stuffs. There would be quasi-mandatory ” 
pnce supports, but these would only be raised from 70 to 76 per cent 
of parity. There would be no acreage controls for these grams, which 
the President had strongly opposed. 

Wheat, Maize, Cotton, Rice, and Peanuts. The provision for rigid 
mandatory price supports at 90 per cent of parity was ehmmated, but 
tho existing flexible panties for wheat, maize, and peanuts were 
mamtained for 1957. The earlier proposals for the restoration of the 
“ dual parity ** system for basic crops were modified. 

A mandatory two-price system was retained for the disposal of rice 
m world markets at prices below tho domestic support level, but the 
two-prico system for wheat (with the foreign price lower than the 
domestic) was dropped A discretionary two -price system was intro- 
duced for maize disposals abroad. 

Acreage Allotments. Tho Bill froze acreage allotments for cotton 
and rice at the 1956 level for two further years, although cotton 
allotments for any State might be reduced by not more than one per 
cent in each of these years. A nine per cent reduction m cotton 
acreages, which would have come into effect in 1957 under tho 
existing law, was thereby suspended 

Disposal of Cotton Surpluses. Tho Bill dirooiod the Scoietary of 
Agriculture to di^tcrmlnc the U.S share of tho world market in cotton, 
and tJion to soil from tho Govern months surplus stocks tho amount of 
cotton HO detonninod “ at or below prevailing world prices An 
explanatory statemont explained that tho sale of 5,000,000 hales of 
cotton a year at or below ” prices of a re(5eiit l,()00,()0()-l)ale disposal 
programme would l>o “ HatisfiwJtory " and was not expended to I<)wer 
tlic world ma,rkoi piieo 

Cotton Imports. Existing rostriotions on Imports of long-staple 
(iottoTi (whicli come prin<3ipally from Egypt) wore tiglitened up 

Farm Commodity Impox*ts. Tho Pnjfiidoni; wn« <uit/liorised to 
negotiate agroonientH limiting imports of farm products into the 
iTnlUwl States 

Allhoiigli fclic Bill thus reLtiinod several provisions whicJi the 
Admmislration had described as “ highly objeel.ionable,” the 
President signed it on May declaring that its advantages 
outweighed iLs shortcsornings and expressing the hope that 
Congress would “ review and repair ” farm legislation next year. 

In his tuKJornpanying inossago tho President expressed dlsappoint- 
ixient that (Congress had not agixsid to advaxuse payments under tlio 

Hoil Bank " seJunno. He also ohjiudod to the provisionH requiring 
the (alovoriumtnt to follow an iufioxihle prognunme of <jott<m disposals 
abroad, “ witli little nward for c.oHts and witJiout adequate ri^gard t*o 
the far-rea<ddng o<jonomi(i <M>nse(iuenees at home and a-l>r<>a<l.'^ This 
t»art of the Bill, h<s stated, would liave to he admiuistemd with 

extreme <uuitJon *' if '* seriously disruptive e fleets were to bo 
avoided The lh*eHldoni was also Jiighly c5riti<*al of tlie further import 
restrlotions on long-staple cotton. In addition, he (^xprossed the view 
that In fr<H3ZItig acreage allotinents for rl(5<3 and cotton for tins next 
two y(3a.rs at the 1956 hH'td, the Bill ** nms (counter to th<» iwljustment 
T>rlrieiple which urnhwlles our basic tigrieultural leglHlatlon.” 

'IIk* Department of Agriculture published figures on Mareh 0 
showing tliat farmers’ net m<K>mcs from operations in 105.5 had 
fallen to |;t0,77(),()0(),(K)0 - a drop of ill ,044,000,000, or 0 per 
cent, comT)ared with 1054. This was the fourth eonse<uilive 
year in wixich farmers’ income had fallen. It wa.s also stilted 
that per capita larm meomc had declined by 0 per cent in 1055 
to which was less than half the individual average of 

$1,022 for the non-agri cultural population. — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev* rep- 14778 A-) 

A. IRAQ* — DcvelopTOcnt Programme approved by 
Chamber oT Deputies* 

llie Iraqi Chamber of Deputies approved tlie Government’s 
di^velopuKait programme for the six-year period 1055-00 on 
May 23, at the same time mcreasmg the total estimated ex- 
piaiditure from 448,000,000 Iraqi dinars to 500,000,000 dinars. 
(One Iraqi dinar «£1 sterling.] 

Or. Paelnuihi, th<i Minister of Kisonomlea, stated during tho debate 
that IraifiH ell revenues in tho next five years would mmh 464,000,000 
dinars, bosotl on present oil prloos and the pmsent <v)Ht of production. 
Oatinit fr<mi tho thriHi main fields at Kirkuk, 2:uhalr, luid Ain Ealali 
wm ostlmatod to rotwdi 34,000,000 tons at tho end of the current year, 
xiot including a xmssible Inoroaao In output after the projootod diver- 
sion of the Kirkuk- Haifa pipoHne to an Arab seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean. He also stdd that Iraq’s oil royalties this year weix) expected 
to total 30,000,000 dinars the higinwt amount since the signing of 
tho present contract with the Iraq I’etroleuin ('Jompany In 1954. 

Of the grand total of 500,000,<K)0 dinars provided for under 
the programme, 40,000,0(10 dinars had already been spent 
during the fiscal year, whilst the remaining 454, 000, (KK) dinars 
will be spent at an approximate rate of 01,000,000 dinars 
mimially during the coming five years. -(Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep- 14884 A-) 


B. ARGENTINA. — Economic Policy. - MultUateral 
Trade, Payments and Debt Settlement Scheme with 
West European Countries. 

The British Treasury announced on May 30 that agreement 
had been reached between Argentina on the one hand, and 
Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.K. on the other, on Argentine 
proposals for the mtroduction of a multilateral trade and 
payments system, and for the settlement of Argentma’s debts. 

The statement said that trade and payments would be con- 
ducted in transferable currencies with effect from a date as 
early as possible m June ; that Argentina’s debts to her mam 
creditors would be settled on an equal footing by progressively 
increasing annuities over a period of ten years ; and that 
interest would be paid at an average rate of 3J per cent per 
annum. 

WiUun the general framework agreed upon, Argonima and each 
participating country would hold any necessary bilateral disenseions 
about the procedure for introducing the multilateral system, and for 
tho conoluflion of now definitive agreements for the settlement of 
Argontmo debts West Gorman roprosontatives had expressed the 
readiness of the Federal Republic to join the multilateral system as 
soon as poBSiblo 

The Treasury also issued an explanatory statement pointing 
out that the new Argentine system was not a “ club ” like the 
Brazilian “ Hague club ”, where special arrangements were 
required to lit the scheme to the Brazilian exchange auction 
system. 

The following further details of the scheme were also given : 
Payments. No groat <3liange was involved as far as sterling was 
concerned, Hinc.e Argentina was in tiio transferable account area. 
She could therefore already U8(5 sterling throughout the non-dollar 
world, and would still be able to do so. All paymonts botwoen 
Argentina and tho participating countries would then be made in 
sterling or in any oilier transferalilo (cirri^ncy. 

All transa<*tlonH on tho olllcial market would b(3 made at the ofilcial 
oroHH-rates, and all dilTorentials against transfiauble curreiudes would 
be discontinued. 

Trade. The new system would not alHu* (existing trade mTimgomente 
b<4wcoii th(^ H.K. and Argiaitina, and did not imply any relaxation in 
Argiuitina’s lmi)ort X)olUjy. However. Aim^utlna would neither 
discriminate among pari4cipatJng ijouutries nor undertake commit- 
ments to uon-partlclpatlng (JoimtrioB which might result in discri- 
mination against participating countries. 

Debts. Aigcutina’s total debts to WoHiern Kurop<i amounted to 
a.l)Out $i50,600,()lM) 'fhey fell into ihiise cat<^gori(w (a) Govern- 
mental d<d)i . (5) debts due to <Vmtral Banks umha- “ swings ” , and 
(c) lialfilitieH to prl vat<3 concerns under long-H>riu orders already plac,ed, 
Tlui main cixulitor c.oimtriCH wtm) Italy, Wtwsteni Gcmnaiy, Franco, 
ami the United Kingdom. Argentina’s debt i*e the U.K. was mainly 
under category ((t) 4J19,()()0,000, drawn under th<3 cnnlit facJllItlCH of 
the 1955 iigixKmnait (see 14180 A). The wmaliuhsr m)m (soinmcrclal 
llablUtloB of the order of .iS5, ()()(), 000 or £6,000,000 due to private 
comwaus over the n<3xt f<m years ; these xvould not bo afi'<3(3to(I in imy 
way by the ww aiTongoments. 

Interest. This related i-o cuiUvgorloH (a) and (b), whilst interest on 
category (c) wouhl have boon fixed in the terms of <\xi«tJng contracts. 

Position of Germany. The difiknilty for WoBtem Germany was that 
she had not so far been able to establish the size of Argiuitlna’s 
oonnncixdal llal)iUtIes to her traders, thought to be about 
5100,000,000. With <iommcr<dal liabilities of this size, some 
re-finanedng would almost certainly be mHuissary. Hi addition tberc 
was a c< 3 rtain amount of Gov(immental debt If Western Germany 
could see her way to accept terms for the settlement of her debts ovew 
10 years on the same basts as the other major creditors, she would 
also partlclpitte in the multilateral payments arrangements ; other- 
wise jiayments between Western Germany and Argemtina would 
eontlnue to b<^ made through the bilateral ch^arlng. 

New Members. Denmark was at present eonBld<ring participation 
in the new arrangcmentH. 

Operationul Date. Th<i new system would be brought into forc^e as 
soon as the notsossary te<dmlc.al arrang<imenta <?ould be made by the 
<k>ntral Banks <5on(5cnied. It was <3xpectod to be in operation befor<’> 
tho end of June, 1056. 

Tilt reUitii of Argentina to a system of multilateral trading 
ended the bilateral iwstem which ha<l characterized the Fcrdn 
regime. — -(Treasury Press Office, I^ondon - Financial Times - 
I^e Monde, Paris - Neiie Tlilrcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. U.K.- 
Argentine Agreement, X4180A .) 

C* ITALY. — Recognition of Sovereignty of Morocco 
nnd. Tuniiin. 

It was ofildally announced in Rome on May II that the 
Italian Govern numt had formally recognized the independence 
and sovertdgnty of Morocco and I’unisia, and that direct 
diplomatic relations woukl be established with these two eouH'- 
tries after the agr<*ement« on diplomatic representation now 
lieing negotiated lietwccn tlie French and the Moroccan and 
Tunisian Governments had been conduded.— (Gioraale d’ltana) 
(Prev. rep. Brldali R«oogiiltlo*i# 1485^ 
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A. BUR 2 VIA. — Trade Agreements with U.S.S.R. and 
otber East European Countries. • M. Mifcoyan^s Visit to 
Kangoon. - Soviet Technical Aid to Burma* 

M. Aaastas Mikoyan, the Soviet First Deputy Freinier, 
visited Rangoon from March SO-Apnl 2 during a tour of Asian 
countries. During his visit the following agreements between 
Burma and the Soviet Union were signed on April X, in imple- 
mentation of the understandings reached during Marshal 
Bulganin’s and M. Khruslichev’s visit to Burma : 

(а) A. aupplomoiitary trade airrooinent oxtondinj? tho period of tho 
Biirmeso-Soriot trade agreement of July i, 1955 (sec 14408 A) from 
ttxreo years to live yoara. 

(б) A protocol for tho delivery by Burma of 400,000 tons of rioo 
annually, during the romaimng four years of the trade agroomont, 
against Soviet supplies of machinery, equipment, and other goods, 
as well as tocimitjal services 

(c) Arrangeinonis for tiio Bottlomont of mutual aocouuts on a 
sterling basis. 

A joint statement was issued by U Nu (the Burmese Prime 
MmisLer) and M. Mikoyan announcing (a) that the Soviet 
Government had offered to construct and equip m Rangoon a 
hospital, a theatre, a cultural and sports centre, and premises 
for industrial and agricultural exhibitions, as a gift from the 
Soviet people ; and (b) that the Government of Burma had 
reciprocally offered to the Soviet people the gift of an appro- 
priate quantity of rice. 

A Burmese industrial mission left Rangoon for Moscow on 
April 24 to discuss details of Soviet technical aid to Burma. 

In a siatomont In Calcutta on April 24, tho loader of tho mission 
(U Ba Thay) said that the U.B.S.K. had oflCorod to build a modern 
stool plant in Burma of tho sumo typo os that being oroctod by Boviot 
toohulolaus at Bhilai, in India, but with a sinallor capacity. Bovlot 
exports would also b© Invited to advise on tho devolopmcnt of rich 
iron-ore deposits roeontly dlsoovorod in tho Shan Statos, whilst a plan 
waa being prepared by them to expand tho production of Burma’s 
•only stool plant, whloh at present produced 40,000 tons of ingot-stool 
.annu^ly . U Ba Thay said that tho Soviet team would include experts 
in other branohes of industry, in agriculture, and in housing, and that 
tho main emphasis would bo placed on aohomos for developing 
Burma’s metallurgloal and maohino-tool industries and moohauizlng 
her agrloulturo. 

Several other trade agreements, summarissed below, were also 
recently concluded between Burma and several Kast European 
countries, 

Agrecunexut with Poland, A three-year trade agreement (1956-58) 
botwoon Burma and Poland was signed in Rangoon on Nov, 1, 1956. 
Under tho agroomont Burma will dollvor rioo and other agricultural 
products, ndnorals, ores, timber, and rubber, in return for Polish 
supplies of oonaumor goods, machinery, ships, and other capital 
oqulpmont, A separate ono-year protoeol provided for Polish pur- 
chases from Burma In 1966 of 60,000-60,000 long tens of rice, against 
Burmese imports to an equivalent value of consumer goods, machinery, 
ships, river craft, motor- vehicles, etc. Settlement will be on a sterling 
basis, a Polish trade mission being established in Rangoon, 

Agroemont with Rumania. A three-year trade agreement, signed 
In Itangeon on Feb. IT, 1956, provided that Burma would export to 
Rumania rice and other agricultural products, mineral products, 
timber, rubber, etc,, in ex<5hange for Kumaniati dolivorios of oil- 
drilling mooMnery, mining and olootrioal oqulpmont, machine-tools, 
other capital equipment, oil products, and certain consumer goods. 
Agreement with CxechoslovaWa. Under an agreement signed in 
Rangoon on Nov. 17, 1955, Csseohoslovakla undertook to buy 50,000 
long tons of Burmese rioo on a barter basis. 

A protocol relating to tho exchange of 150,000 long tons of 
Burmese rice against an equivalent volume of Chinese com- 
modity supplies in the year 1055-56 was signed in Rangoon on 
Dec* 20, 1055. The agreement implemented the Sino-Burmese 
trade agreement of 1054. — (Burmese Government Information 
Department, Rangoon) (Prev. rep. Bulganin-Klirushckev 
Visit, X4603 A } Sino-Bwinese Trade Agreement, 135x3 D.) 

B. SAUDI ARABIA. — Expulsion of British locust 
Control Organizationu 

The U.K. Food and Agriculture Orgamaiation announced on 
April 29 that the Saudi Arabian Government liad ordered the 
British Desert Locust Control mission to close its headquarters 
in Jedda and to leave the country by May 1. 

The British Desert Control Locust organization, which had 
been working in Saudi Arabia for 14 years, liad operated for 
some time under F.A.O. and not as a British Government unit. 
It was pointed out in the Press that it had been the only ofOicial 
body able to hght the locust menace in this vital region, where 
the chief locust-breeding grounds were to be found, and tliat 
its work had been essential for the food production of the entire 
area of the Middle East and of large parts of AMca. 

It was announced on April 80 tliat Saudi Arabia had asked 
the F*A,0. to recruit in future non-British teams of locust 
control experts to replace the former British mission. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Supreme Court Decisions 
on Constitutionality of Immunity Act and Right of 
invoking Fifth Amendment to U.S. Constitution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in a ruling on March 26, upheld the 
constitutionality of the Immunity Act of 1954. Tins Act gives 
the Government the right to compel a witness to testify in 
national security cases in exchange for immunity from prose- 
cution, and in that respect supersedes the privilege (granted by 
the l«hfth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution) whereby a 
witness may refuse to give testimony that might incnmiuaie 
him. 

Tho case arose out o£ tho conviction for contempt of William 
Ludwig Ullmann, a former Treasury Dopartniont olBcial, who had 
been sentoncod to six months’ imprisoninont after refiisinir to answer 
questions before a grand jury investigating eHpionaR<% in spite of a 
court order to do so, Ullmann had boon named by Miss hUizalXitli 
Bentley, a solf-oonfossod (lormnunist agent, as a mend)er of an 
espionage ring during tho war Ullmann, in refusing to testify, elaimod 
ttio protection of the Fiftli Amendment, saying that althougli he had 
boon i>roini8ed immunity from iiroSMutlon by tho Federal authoriUes, 
there was still a real po8Bii>iUty that he might he r)roH(K5Ut<Hl in St, ate 
courts, as (Congress liad no power to ptiss a law giving wit-n<wse« 
Immunity fronx Hiate ixroseoutlons. 

Justice Felix Friinkfurtor, announeing tho Hupr<nn(x (Court’s 
majority doedsion, rcjo<5ted Ullmann’s oontontion on th<i ground that 
Congress had ** paramomit autlxerity ” to sahward national seetirlty, 
and tlierofore had tlxe (uxnstitutional power to pass a la.w (^xxmipiiixg a 
witness from Htato proB<)(‘ntJon and tJxerelxy rx^strleiing Kiat^x p<»wer 

for tlie more ofl’exstive exereise of ec>n<?o<led pow<xr.” d’ho 

two dissenting votes were by Justlties Douglas an<i Bhude. 

In another decision given on April 9, the Suprcuxie (lourt 
denied, however, the right of (’ollege authorities to dismiss 
a college employee for invoking the proUndion of th<‘ Fifth 
Amendment. 

This doelsioix referred to the <axso of a Dr, Harry Hhxjhower, who, 
after behxg employed luj a texudxer at Brooklyn (U)llege for 27 years, 
had boon summarily dlsmlsmul by New York (1ty In 1 952 following 
his invocation of the Fifth Anxoixdment when asktHl by a Heno.t<> 
Judielary suh-conimltteo wJudher h<^ had been a nxemher of the 
Oommuxxist Ihirty in 1940-41. 

Tho Supreme UouH’s ruling (glv<ui by live votes to four) condom nod 
tho ** pra<3tloe of ixnpxiting a sinister nxeanlng to th«x txxertdse of a 
person’s constitutional right umh^r the Fifth Amondinent,” and said 
that the privilege agaiixst s<df-ln<sriinlnation would be redU(*<Hl to a 
hollow mo<5kery if its exercise could be taken as caulvalent (dther to a 
confession of guilt or a eoneluslve presumption of xxorjury/’ The 
majority of the Mtipreme (Jourt therefore agreed with Dr, Hlochower’s 
contention tliat Ixls sutixniary dlsmlsnal had deprived hlnx of ** due 
process of law.” The majority deeison was supptirBnl by (Jhhif 
Justlec Wixmm and Justlciw Bhuik, Frankfurter, Doughvs, and (Hark, 
whilst dissenting opinions were glv(m by Justbsw He<^d, iDxrton, 
Minton, a.nd ilarlan, 

Tl\c president of Brooklyn College (Dr. Uarry D, (iidconBC!) 
announced on April 19 tluit Dr. Sloohower would h<‘ nunstatcHl 
with retrospective effeed, but would then be MUHpende<l on 
new charges of “ tmtruthfulness and p<Tjury,” 

(New York Times) (Rrev. rep. Immunity Act, X3S4» A.) 

D* SOVIET UNION - UNITED KINGDOM. -- New 
Anglo-Soviet Fisheries Agreement* 

A new fisheries agreement was Higne<l in Moseow on May 25 
between the U.K. and Soviet Goveriiinenis under which British 
trawlers will be able to (ish up to three miles off the Russian 
coast in two areas of the Barents Sea. An <*xehange of letBtrs 
said that the agreement did not prejudice the (dainw or views of 
eitiicr Government with respe<‘t to the limits of territorial 
waters— he,, the ll,S,S.U, eoutinued to adhere hi a I2-mlJe 
limit, which it has mainhiined aim’e 1927, and Britain to a 
three-mile limit* 

The ttgreoiuont delliwHl thnxo jxwsw In whhdi British v^mtds would be 
allowed to fish lu the waUw off Northern Russia i (1 ) tl»» <?oxwt of tho 
Rola Peninsula between the nuxrldians 86 and 87 dm, 50 udn, 
E. longitude ; (2) an area to the oast of Gape Kanin botw^sm 43 df«f, 
17 min. and 51 deg. 16. longitude : and (3) the eotist of Kolguyev 
Island, north-oast of Gape Kanin. 

The new agrixenxent wphuwHl a pwvlous one whloh hud hmm signed 
in 1930 and which expired In July 1965, As under the 1930 ligwsxment, 
British trawlers will eonihiue to he excluded from a Bhbmfle stiHikih 
Of coastline (Including the port of Murmansk) In tho western part of 
tho Kola Peninsula, and also frotn part of the entramm to the White 
Hoa. On the other hand, they will be allowed to fish along a 1 ddonlle 
coastline o«st of the enimnete to the White Hea, arx area which had 
been olosed to them under fche former ^xgriwntent. 

Tlie agreement will run for five yaiirs from tlic data of 
ratlileation, and will ba automatically raiiawiibla for ihirtbar Uva- 
year periods unlcsi denounced by altliar party, In wbicb «ia 
one year*i notice of termination miiit ba given, 

(Timei . Dally Telegraph * Soviet Weakly) 
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A. SINGAPORE. — Breakdown of London Confer- 
ence on Constitutional Future of Singapore. - Resignation 
of Mr. Marshall. - Mr. Lim Yew Hock becomes Chief 
Minister of Singapore. 

In conformity with the decision taken in August last (see 
14576 A), a conference on the constitutional future of Singapore 
opened in London on April 23. After three weeks of negotia- 
tions, hoi^ever, it broke down on May 15, mainly over the 
question of responsibility for internal security after Singapore 
had attained full self-government within the British Common- 
wealth. Mr. David Marshall, the Chief Minister of Singapore, 
resigned after returning from the London talks, at which he had 
led the Singapore delegation, and was succeeded by Mr. Lim 
Yew' Hock, Minister for Labour and Social Welfare in Mr. 
Marshall’s Government. These developments are described 
below under cross-headings. 

Preparations for London Conference. 

Mr. Marshall visited London from Dec. 9-17, 1955, for 
discussions with the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) in 
connexion with the forthcoming constitutional conference. 
At the end of these discussions, which were ollicially described 
as “ cordial and constructive,” it was agreed that the conference 
should open on April 23, 1956, with the following agenda . 
(1) a delinition of internal self-go vernment , (2) a date for the 
introduction of internal sclf-govcinmcnt , (3) the structure of 
the Singapore Legislative Assembly ; (4) the future of the public 
service ; (5) external relations and external defence ; and (6) 
any other matters that might arise. 

The members of the Singapore delegation to the London 
conference were announced in Singapoie on March 16, com- 
prising seven members of the Labour Front Government 
headed by Mr. Marshall, and six members of the Opposition. 
It was stated that the Governor of Singapore (Sir Robert Black) 
and the Attorney-General (Mr. (!. 11. Butterheld) would also 
attend the talks. 

The (ilovominont lueniberH oil the Sluprapon^ doloffatlon wore Mr 
Marshall ((Jhiof Miiiisior), Mr Jhin Yew llocsk (Mliilstor of Labour and 
Social WolCam), Mr. Abdul llainld Bln Ihvji J uniat (Mlnisior of Local 
Lovommont, Lauds, u.nd lIouHlng), Mr. A. J. Braga (Minister of 
Health), Mr. J. H. Juinabhoy (Minister of Industry and Gomnieroe), 
and two niemberH of tlie Leffislatlve AHrieniblv',Mr Heidi Penpr <’buaii 
and Mr. Wonur Feo Ka^^n. The Opposition del<^p:at<^H luan prised four 
nieniborH of the riglit-wlng Liberal Hoeiallst Party (Mr. Jdm (Jlioon 
Mong, Mr. WilUam Tan, Mr. Lim Keen Toc-k, and Mr. Llin Ober Ken^) 
and two nioinbers of the left-wing People's Aiition I^arty (Mr. IjCo 
I iCuan Yew and Mr. Lim Chin Hiong). 

(Tixe Liberal Hoeiallst Party had boon formed in January hy a 
inergi^r of tlio ProgresHlvo and Donuxiratio iiarticH, whieli were 
dissolved It cotmuands six seats in the JiCglslative Assembly, and is 
thus the sc(X)ud largest grout) Its t)rogramm(^ ijalls, 'mhr alia, for a 

united, denioeratio and Indoiiendent ” confederation of Hlnga.t)oro, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak, and brunei, and In the economh*. 
held for free trade, relaxation of controls, iniTcasod food prodwtion, 
and tlie esta/bllshinent of so<u)ndary industries.! 

Siiagapore Legislative Assembly’s Resolution on Indepen- 
dence within British Commonwealth. 

Before the Singapore delegation left for London, the L(‘giH- 
lative Assemlxly adopted on April 5 a rc^solution instruetiug the 
delegation “ to seek forthwith for Singapore ih<* status of an 
independent territory within the Commonwealth,” while 
reserving to Britain control over external defen(x‘ and external 
relations. The resolution, presented by Mr. Marshall, was 
adopted without a dissentient vote, with four members ab- 
staining -Mr. Sutherland, the Muropcan nominated member, 
and the three British members of the Council of 

Ministers, 

Mr. Marihall began his speec^h !»y referring to the basic rlglit of 
peoples to govennnents of tlw^r own elioice,” iw laid down In tlie 
Wasldngton Loclaration signed !)y Bir Anthony Kden and President 
Mlsenhower In Pel)niary last. After declaring that th«i mlHSlon to 
I.iondou would seek from tlie Briilsli Government full legislative 
autonomy and equaHty in status with otlier Indetieudent memlx^rs of 
the (Jomrnonwealth," he said that the type of ( lonstltution euvisaged 
was one In which there would be ** an en<l to ofdcial niemhem of tlm 
Bxecutlve Ooum^ll, an end to nominated and oUlcial inembers in the 
ABsembly, and an <ynd to tlie (ioveruor’s veto powers in fiwit, in tlie 
type of Constitution we envlHaire there will bo no Governor, and her 
Majesty's representative would only liave tlie decorative and lUHHWsary 
functioni aisoeJated wlili a monarchy under parliamentary rule,” 

As regards dtifoiuH) (Mr, Marshall continued) the primary fiudor was 
not the defence ef Hingapore itself, !)ut of tlie other memlxir-Htahis of 
the Commonwealth and allied nations. Hingapore was vital lo tlie 
defensive policy of the free world, and it would be unmasonalde and 
impraotical if it was not used ” a« a fort for the defeiw^e of all.” All 
parties were figreed that Britain should continue to maintain the 


base at Singapore, and to exercise responsibihty for Singapore’s 
external defence. With regard to external relations, Singapore would 
seek the right to appoint Ambassadors and High Commissioners, but 
would accept the advice ” of the British Government on all matters 
appertammg to foreign relations. 

While agreeing that defence and external affairs should continue 
to remain British responsibihtios, Mr, Marshall rejected any sugges- 
tion that control of mtemal security should remain in British hands. 
“ To cede control over internal security," he declared, “ is to make a 
mockery of independence. If H M. Government insists on control 
over our internal security forces, the Labour Front will bo no party 
to any agreement that may be arrived at " 

Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the People’s Action Party, agreed that 
Smgaporo shouid remain m the British Commonwealth, declaring 
that there was no reason why 5,000,000 Malayans should remain 
outside the Commonwealth if 300,000,000 Indians had decided to 
remam inside it He agreed also that Britain should continue to have 
responsibihty for the external defence of Singapore, hut stressed that 
any consequential British demand for control over the internal 
security forces would bo unacceptable 

Opening of London Conference. 

The Loudon conference opened at Lancaster House on 
April 23, when speeches were made by Mr. Lennox-Boyd and 
Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that the task of the conference was “to work 
out liow Hingapore is to achieve its true destiny in our remarkable 
family of luiiioiiH." He continued . “You fiho Smgaporo delegation] 
come heiH) with certain (luito natural asiJirationH I understand and 
synipatlimo with thOHO aspirations. It lias long been our aim to guide 
Colonial toiTitoncs to rosponsiblo self-government in the Common- 
wealtli, on conditions that onsnro to tiio peoiile concerned both a fair 
standard of living and an expanding one, and I'icodom from oi>pros8ion 
from any quarti'r." 

Hingapore, Mr bennox-Boyd pointed out, was in a mii<iuo position 
in the world • a very groat port, tlie commcr<*ial Imb of South-Fast 
Asia., a bastion in tho defence system of the free world, and an illus- 
tration of a “ wonderful co-operative oilort ’’ between Eastorn and 
Western peoples Hc<*a.UHO of this, slie iuui become a “ particular 
target for roHoutmont, envy, and the anibitions of the Communist 
world.” Attacks did not always come from without but also from 
within -and In H]nga,poro had alroiidy started. For this reason 
external dolenco and internal soeurity wore inovital)ly IntorWined in 
Singapore. 

“ Over all our talks,” Mr. Lonnox-Boyd concluded, “ must hang 
tho threat of Communist subversion, and tho substitution of ruthloss 
despotism for tho British liberal tradition. I can assure tho people of 
Singapore ami i/hc people of Britain . . that the British Government 
will not allow Singa,])oro to fall under the domination of Communist 
rule We do not intend that Hingapore should he<‘ome an outpost 
of C’ommunlst Cliina, a colony of Peking.” 

Mr. Marshall spoke as follows • “ Wo come In no spirit of anta- 
gonism or i)itterncHH, nor do wo seek to deprive the Hnlted Kingdom 
of iier InteroHts. We come seeking to he friends. We are heartened 
by tlio new agremnont of the U.K, Government to grant sell-govern- 
niont to our hrothers of the Federation of Malaya fsee H710 Ak We 
are particularly lienrtened when we remember tbis was agreed to 
although the internal security position of the Federation requires 
uniM^asIng miliiiary operations against a group of Communists that 
have for seven years now used murder, arson, and physical brutality 
OB its woapons of Ideologic, al persuasion. 

” HIngai>ore could bCKjomo a stabillssing point in Houth Asia, a 
dynamic force of democracy in an area over which looms tho threaten- 
ing shadow of totalitarian (iolontallsm, It is In this spirit that we come 
to seek our right to manhood, our right to live friJO human beings. 
In Hingapore tlie need for o,n immediate diMdsion for self-government 
is all the more vital if the true natiotiallsts are to liav<^ any opportunity 
to repel the tliieaitened flood of an ideology that seeks to destroy 
tho democratic process.” 

Breakdown of London Conference. 

No inCornuifcion as to the progress of tk(‘ eoufereuee was made 
public until May 15, when it was aimouneed that the <lis- 
cussions had broken down. The Colonial OlBee issued on Uiafc 
date (1) a statement setting out the chief features of the 
British (Jovemment’s offer of self-government for Singapore, 
and (2) a summary of the proceedings of the confcuHuiee. The 
texts are given below ; 

British Offer of ScIf-gov<smmeinit for Singapore. 

“ A < Constitution olTered hy H.M, Government was refnsed by the 
Blngapore delegation, although it would have given tlie people of 
Bingai)ore full internal self-government., a citliienHhip status within 
the Commenwealth tsjulvalent te that enjoyed by the fully self- 
governing members of th(^ Commonwealth, and an Important share 
in th<^ (‘onduet of external aitairs, suhjeei only to a limited right on 
the pari of H.M, Gevernmentto take iwiUm In Hingapore In exeep- 
tlonnl elmimstamu^H. 

” Tlio Hingapore delegation at flrsi put forward proposals for 
eomplot.e imlepemlenee, Xaikir, they suggested a Constitution wMeh 
eoncsedod to ILM, Government control of external defenoe and 
external aftalm (except trade iwid commerce), but oontaJned no powers 
whereby H.M. Government could engure th© disohorg© of thou© 
respanslbllitles short of «uip<^flding th© Oongfcitntfon. 
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After long discussion, the delegation said they would acaniesoe 
in the retention of limited powers by H.M. Government only if U.K. 
representatives were not m a majority on the body on whose recom- 
mendations these powers wonld be exercised, 

“ In the hght of Smgapore's great strategic importance in the 
defences of the free world, and boarmg also in mind the growing 
menace of Commnmst subversion in the island, H.M. Government 
considered that it was unreasonable to expect them to accept this 
position, which involved responsibihties without adequate powers. 

“ The chief features of H.M. Government’s offer were : 

(1) In recognition of the advanced status of Singapore, the territory 
should no longer be referred to as a Colony but should be called the 
" State of Singapore ’ 

(2) For the same reason the Queen’s representative, instead of being 
a Governor, should become High Commissioner 

(3) The ofhcial and nominated members of the Legislative Assembly 
and the official Ministers on the Council of Ministers should be with- 
drawn, and the size of the Assembly doubled. This would give 
Singapore a completely elected Assembly of 50 seats and a fully 
elected Council of MinisiorB winch would be in control of all the 
internal affairs of the territory. The Chief Minister would preside 
over the Coimcil of Ministers. 

(4) There would bo provision for a separate Singapore citizenship 
within the Commonwealth on the same basis as that enjoyed by the 
ftiUy seK -governing members of the Commonwealth 

(5) There would bo full internal self-government, including respon- 
sibility for internal security tsubjeot only to the reservations in (8) 
below], and the Commissioner of Police would bo responsible to an 
elected Minister 

(6) External defence and external aHairs would remain the respon- 
sibility of the U.K. Government, who wonld, however, devolve upon 
Singapore Ministers the conduct of their own commercial and trade 
relations, subject to such safeguards as might bo necoii3Sttry to avoid 
conflict with H.M. Government’s international obligations. In all 
matters save external aifairs and exLernal defence, the High C3om- 
missioncr would act In accordance with the advice of the Council of 
Ministers He would not attend meetluga of the Council, which 
would be presided over by the Chief Minister. 

(7) In recognition of the fact that external defence and external 
aflCalrs would bo matters of mutual interest, and to take account of tlie 
link between internal security and external defence and of H.M. 
Government’s continuing responsibility to help Singapore to maintain 
law and order in the absence of adequate local forces, there should bo 
set up a J) of once and Security Council. On this Council would sit 
representatives of the Singapore Government and the U.K. Govern- 
ment, with the High Commissioner os chtiirman. The functions of tho 
Council would be to discuss those asiiocts of external allairs and 
external defence which wore of common concern ; to receive regular 
reports on tho internal security situation ; to conMdor what action, if 
any, was called for in consequence of these reports ; and to make 
recommendations to tho U.K. and/or Singapore Governments as 
appropriate. 

(8) As long as II.M. Government retained responsibility for external 
defence and external aflairs, an ultimate measure of authority would 
be necessary, but this would be limited to external defence and 
external affairs, and internal security so far as it affected those 
subjects. The power to make Orders-in-Counoil for Singapore would 
tberoforo be rcstrhsted to those olroumetancos where it was clear, in 
the light of advice from tho Defence and Security Council, that H.M. 
Government would bo umablo otherwise to carry out its responsibilities 
for external dofenco and external affairs. H.M. Government would 
undertake that tlio power to act in these circumstances would not be 
used unreasonably. 

Government consider that those Imaginative proposals 
indicate how greatly they desire to promote the constitutional advance 
of Singapore, while at tho same time taking properly Into account tho 
position of Singapore as a mercantile centre depending on stable 
government for its prosperity and as a major strategic base la the 
defomse systom of tho free world. They would certainly be willing to 
negotiate on the basis of its proposals with any Government In 
Singapore willing to recognize that the dangers and dlffloulties 
surrounding and within tho fortress-island make an immediate leap 
forward to complete Independence dangerous and precipitate.*' 

SuixuxMiry of Conference PrcMseedings. 

** In tbelr first proposals the Singapore delegation demanded 
sovereign independence within the Commonwealth by April 1957. They 
proposed that in the Independence Act conferring this upon tho terri- 
tory there should be provision to allow H.M. Government to maintain 
bases on the island and to have a concurrent interest in external 
aflairs, though the effect of the provisions they proposed was that tho 
Singapore Government would at ah times have a veto on the proposed 
arrangements. 

** The Secretary of State [Mr* Lennox-Boydl, in reply, explained 
why H.M, Government could not accept these proposals at the 
present time. There had been no appre<?lable period of stable demo- 
cratic government In Singapore. Ko political party at present held a 
commanding majority. The subversive forces of Gommmflsm were 
strongly at work in Singapore, as tho Chief Minister (Mr. Marshall] 
himself had recognized, and It was Impossible to foresee what the 
future might hold in internal political development. H.M. Govern- 
ment did not therefore think they would be honourably discharging 
their responslhillties if they now took the irrevocable step of abro- 
gating all rights and powers of any sort ha connexion with Singapore 
for aH tlmo- 


** The [Singapore] delegation therefore modified their demands and 
proposed an Independouce Bill for Singapore which, while containing 
the mam provisions of the Statute of Westminster normally brought 
into force when a territory achieves complete independence, also 
contamed tho reservation that tho U.K. Govcrmiieiit, through its 
High Commissioner, should have power to act m relation to cxtexmal 
affairs, so far as rosponsibihty for such affairs shall not have been 
vested in the Government of Singapore , and power to provide for 
the external defence of Singapore.’ 

“ The delegation also proposed that for a transitional pei’iod of six 
years only there should bo a Defence and Security Council on tho linos 
and for the purposes already mentioned, and that tiio U.K. Govern- 
ment should have tho right during this period to suspend the Constitu- 
tion and assume full responsibility for governing Singapore if the 
internal security situation so far deteriorated as to thrtiaion tho 
efficacy of tho external defence installations, or if tho Government of 
Singapore acted in contravention of the Indepoudenco Act or of the 
Constitution of Singapore. 

“Tho UK delegation welcomed the undeistaudlng of the diffi- 
culties of tho situation of which these new i)ropo8alB gave evidimce. 
The Sociotary of State, however, questioned the pi’oprh^ty of intro- 
ducing a Singapore Independonoo Bill into tho llouse of Commons 
when tho Bill would not (‘onfer indeponden<?e as the word Is usnally 
understood. 

“lie also suggested to the delegation that if H.M. Govtamment 
were to bo in a position to discharge their respoiiHlhiUtieH In th<^ ih^d 
of external affairs and dohmeo, and, in tho last resort, to tak<^ action 
in Singapore in an internal crisis, it was both right and logical ilrni tins 
U.K, Government sliould have powers, which they could use In an 
emergency, less drastic than the right to take the dlstasU^ful step of 
suspending tho Constitution. 

“ It was not in any way the U.K. Govornmont's d<wlre to UHt» tluyse 
powers to inierX(n‘o with the ordinary government of the (’elony ; hut 
If emergency cireumstances arose in wiih'h H.M GoverniiM'ut liad to 
act, it would surely ho better for tinun to hav<^ sonu^ nanuis of acting 
without going to tho extreme lengths of taking away from tlai p<M>ple 
of Singapore tho advanciKl (kmHtltutlon th<^ U.K. Governimuit msm 
now ofCoring them. 

“ Throughout the conf<u‘ouce tlie Ohh^f Minister refnstnl to eoneede 
that H.M. Government should ha,ve any powt^rs In Hingapon^ other 
than the right to susp<qid the (kinstltutlom At the hwt m<nn<mt, 
however, he said that the malority <»f the dtdi'gatlon woiihl rehadauitly 
acquiesce In tlie retention of the limited powiU's rtuj wired by the U.K. 
Government, but only on the two <g>naitioaH tfhat tiie use of tlu«e 
powers would be dependent on tlie rei’.omimMidathHi t)»f tliO Uefeni*e 
and Hecurlty (Jouncil ; and tliat U.K. repn^mmiaUves should net he 
in a majority on tlie Gotmcll 

“ These conditions would olleetively remove from H.M. Government 
their power to carry out tlieir responsibHitt<w in tho Hgiit of th<flr own 
Judgment. H.M. Govornmont camsIdowHl tliat to ae(‘ept this poHit ion, 
in which they luul clear respouHihiUtlett not only aIT<^«ding .Singapore 
but Important to her neighbour Malaya and to the whole free wiU’ld. 
witliout any certain i:)ower to take acjtien otla^r Gmn to Huspend the 
Constitution and to take over the entire g(»v<»rnment of t.he GuTltory* 
would put them in a quite una<j<jeptfdjle poHltien 

“ It proved Irnposaiblo to rea<flii agreem<mt on this matUir, and the 
oonferonco <5oneluded.’* 

Abortive B0^ort8 to resume Negotiations. 

In a press statement after the breakdown of the eonferenee, 
Mr. Marshall said that he had suffered the bllU^rest dis- 
appointment of my life ’’ and that a great opporUinity haw 
been lost,’* He added that the breakdown of negoUatlonH 
represented ‘‘a triumph for the ComimmiwtH/’ and hkenetl 
the British (JovernmenUs offer to ** a Chriitmas pudding with 
arsenic sauce.” 

Mr. Lennox-Hoyd. on the other hand, sahl that the British 
offer would have gon<* very far to satisfying the aspirations 
tho people of Singapore without ignoring strategic realities and 
the menace of Communism in the island.” like Mr. Marshall, 
he expressed great disappointment that the talks hiwi broken 
down, hut said that ” we shall always be ready to try again,” 

A statement on the hreakdow'ii of the eonfereiKie was ii»dc 
by the Colonial Secretary to the llouse of Commons an May 16* 

Mr. Lenuox-Boyd wahl : “ We have Ijeen trying to fiml a i’<mstlttt- 
tloa for Biagapore whh‘h would satisfy tlm asplmilmw of Its people, 
and which would at the same time take proper rwieauat taah of 
HIngaporo's importaac'e la the <tefeace systoia of tho tnm world, and 
of the vulnerability of her mereautlhi and polltlcfa life. 

“ H.M, Gavorament eltertnl such a Ckmwtiiuiioa to the delegation, 
It gave them the whksit ptwsihle meiwuro of Inbmiai self«goveriti«ent. 
the conduct of their owa exteratd liffiitrs la trade aial iHaamertsi, mui 
iwj. agw^d stflutkm to ilieir citizeashtp prohlem which would have 
ert^ated a citizoauhlp ftir Hliigaporo equivalent to that enjoyed by the 
fully iolf-governing inentbew of the Commonwealth. H.M, Govoni- 
ment eoasldewd It ae<itiisary to rotida, m a iaftsfuard, the power to 
mtike Ordoridn-Couneil for Hlagaporo, luit wiiim wlllhiff to limit tidi 
power to matters affooting U.K, roipoiiiibllitl« fw oxtomid dofonot 
md^xUmnl Mfotos. ThU Oonstitutton wm rtfuwd by tht mojorttr 
of tho dilof ation. 
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‘‘ Both sides agreed that the control of external affairs (other than 
trade and commerce) and of external defence should remain with the 
U K. Government But the majority of the delegation would not 
agree that any powers to act in Singapore (except within already 
defined defence establishments) should remain m the discretion of the 
U.K. Government, other than the right m the last resort to take the 
repugnant step of suspending the Constitution and assuming direct 
responsibility for the whole machmery of government m the island. 
This was not a position H.M Government could accept. 

“ I could not in the space of this statement do justice to the details 
and complexities of the constitutional arrangements discussed. I will 
therefore set out the constitutional proposals and counter-proposals 
which were considered by the conference in a White Paper. 

‘‘ I am certain many people m Singapore will regret that the 
maiority of the delegation would not accept the Imaginative and 
constructive proposals made to them. But no doors are closed, and I 
hope that moderation and good sense will recognize in these proposa.ls 
a basis on which fruitful negotiations can yet take place. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Lab ) said that Mr. Lennox-Boyd had made 
** an exceedingly serious statement ** which might have very serious 
consoquoncos.'* As he (Mr. Bevan) understood it, the conference had 
broken down on one point only — the interpretation of whore the 
frontiers lie between H.M. Government’s rights in the island and the 
rights of the local government for internal security.” In view of the 
fact that a wide area of agreement had been reached m the London 
talks, he asked whether Mr, Lennox-Boyd was prepared to have 
further discussions with Mr. Marshall before the Chief Minister 
returned to Singapore. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that Mr. Bevan’s interpretation of the cause 
of the breakdown was “ not by any means correct.” The conforoii(“e 
had not broken down ** on the limited field of internal security ” but 
fundamentally on two points. First, on the refusal to recognize 
that we must have some power in the field of external defence reserved 
to U 8 , other than the power totally to suspend the Constitution 
Secondly, on the fact thfit we could not OiCcopt a constitution for the 
Defence and Security Council which would put the Govemment in a 
permanent minority on a body without whose authority w(^ could 
take 110 action other than that of suspending tho Constitution.” 
Mr Lennox-Boyd added that ho would be having a personal meeting 
with Mr. Marshall tho same evening, and that H.M. Govemment wore 
” always prepared to r<mew disousBions on the basis of our present 
proposals with this or any other Govemment of Singapore.” 


After a meeting on May 1(J willi three leading ineinberH of the 
Labour Party— Mr. James GnfUths, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, and. 
Mr. Creech Jones— Mr. Marshall said that he had “ an idea for 
a new approach wliich I believe would be acceptable to the 
British people and may be acceptable to our own people.” The 
same evening he had a personal discussion with Mr. I .eimox-Boyd 
at the latter’s home, at which, however, he was accompanied 
by only two other members of the Singapore delegation. Mr. 
Lee Kuan Yew, the leader of the People’s Action Party, 
dcsciribed Mr. Marshall’s attempt to reopen the negotiations as 
“ madness,” and said that the P.A.P. would not particii>atc 
in the private talks with Mr, Lennox-Boyd. No agreement was 
reached in these private discussions, and Mr. Marshall, after 
taking leave ot Mr. I..ennox-Boyd, said there would be no 
resumption of the conference.” 


Correspondence between Mr, Marshall and Mr, Lennox-Boyd 
was released on the same day (May 10), containing (a) Mr. 
Marshall’s new proposals for overcoming the deadlock, which, 
as he pomted out in his letter, were made ‘‘ entirely on my 
initiative and responsibility ” ; and (b) Mr. I^ennox-Boyirs 
reply, in winch the Colonial Secretary noted that M^. Marshall’s 
letter represented “an entirely personal approach” on the 
Chief Minister's part, and in which he said tlwit because the 
tnajority of the Singapore delegation failed to support tlie new 
proposals, these “ did not represent a basis on which the con- 
ference could resume its wotk,” 


Mr. Marshall to Mr, Leimoaic-Boyd. ”Slno© tho breakdown of tho 
< 5 onforen <50 an idea for a now approach to our difforonoos has oocurrod 
to mo. I am putting forward tho suggofltlon oontalnod in this letter 
entlroly on my own initiative and rosponsibaity. You are awaro how 
mpugnant tl^o whole principle of overriding powers of loglHlatlon Is to 
mo poi‘B()naIly, and how dangerous I eonuider the exIsUmoo of such 
powers is to tho prlmdplo I seek to establish of stable and friomlly 
relatlonB with tho United Kingdom. , 

” Those impoflal powers of logMation (os dohnod by you) am far 
outside tho scope of what is normally undorstood by tho i)hraso 
* oxtomal dohmoo/ 'I’hiH auostion of ovorrfding powors is also very 
roimgeuint to tiio majority of my oolloaguos, and in tho <?Inmm«tnnooH 
1 do not wish to raise ih<» matter with them again until I have got 
some assuranoo that tlawe Is a prospect that my suggostion would ho 
aocoptablo to tho (Hdonlal Office os a basis for negotiation. ’liie 

la ^t powers of legislation by Ordors-in-C^oumdl 

and emergency regulations sought by you, in the oontoxt of your 
oroposal for the composition of the Befenoe and BtHsurity GouncU, 
ihould bo gubje<^i to affirmative resolution of the House of (Jotnmons. 

in order to meet tim very real need of the people of Hlngapore 
for an end of colonial rule, the wdationihtp of the Btate of Blngapore 
with the XT.K, should bo outside tho scope of the CJolonial Office. 


( 3 ) That there should be a representative of her Majesty in 
Singapore, as the head of the State in Singapore, through whom the 
loyalty of the people of this nascent State would find a means of 
coalescing Her Majesty’s representative should be a Malayan and 
completely distinct from the political representatives of H M. Govern- 
ment in Singapore. 

“ If you consider this a basis for reopening negotiations, I should 
be glad to hear from you and will seek to persuade my colleagues to 
agree . If this suggestion proves nnacceptablo to you, and this 
becomes my last official communication with you, permit me to 
express my appreciation of the personal friendliness you have shown 
towards me, and my admiration for your very real abihtios.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd to ISlr, Marshall. . I note that tho letter 

represents an entirely personal approach on your part. You repeat 
the suggestion you had made to mo m conversation that the limited 
powers to make Orders-m-Council for Singapore, which I had pro- 
posed should, as a safeguard, be retained, should only be exercised 
subject to approval by affirmative rosolutiou of the House of Commons. 

” I told you that if the delegation supported your suggestion, and 
were willing to roach agreement on the basis of the proposals I had 
put to the conference, inodlflod accordingly, 1 thought it offered a 
possible solution to tlio central problem on which tho conference broke 
down And, as I said to you later, if the Smgap ore G overnment wiaJiod 
to enter into fresli Governmont-to-Govemment negotiations on this 
basis, I would bo very willing to meet thorn 

” But It seemed clear to me that we should only reconvene the 
conference if there were a reasonable prospect of reaching agreement 
Nothing could do greater harm at tho present lime than to have a 
second bieakdown in tho talks. I felt;, therefore, that I must ask you 
to lot me know whether tho proposal made m your letter had the 
support of tho delegation as a whole before I could properly undertake 
to reopen t.lu> (ionforeiice, and I invited you and all the monibers of the 
delegation Btill In London to moot mo privately. 

“ Unfortunately only two 2nojul>erB of the dolegation, besides your- 
self, came to the meeting, and it becjaine clear that tli<» proposals did 
not r()i>roHont a basis on which tho conference could n’snme its work 
” I greatly appreciate tho generouH remarks with which you ended 
your letter to mo. I would Hko, in my turn, to sny how sorry I ani 
that we were not able to readi agreement in our cojifeiunKio, and^to 
thank you for your courtesy end your many lairsonal kindnoHseB.” 

Ill a further slatemeul to tlie House of Commons on May 18, 
Ml*. JA‘miox-Boyd reiterated that Mr. Marshall’s latest proposals 
were “ purely his own personal suggestions ’’ and not those of 
the Singapore delegation as a whole, whieli had “ clearly 
disintegrated.” Although he (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) had invited 
all the members of the delegation to meet him for informal 
talks, “ all who came in tiie end wcie the Chief Miiuslor and two 
of lus colieagues.” “ It <* 5 imiol possibly be said,” lie added, 
that the delegation was liehind those proposals . , . Had Mr 
Marshall come forward on liehall’ of the delegation, or even with 
u majority of the delegation in favour of thes(* proposals, I 
would have discaissed the mutter ...” Mr. Lcamox-Boyd 
declared that it was “ now for tlie polilicul \nii tern of Singapore 
to sort Itself out before wc can usefully resume negotiations, 
and emphasized tluit H.M. Government were ” always prepared 
to resume discussions on the basis of our present proposals with 
this or any other Government of Singapore.” 


Mr. MarshalTs Return to Singapore. 

Mr. Marsludl arrived back m Singapore on May 25, having 
iiroken his return journey in New Delhi for private discussions 
with Mr, Nehru on May 28- 

In a broadtuisi to tlie people of iShigapore on May 28, Mr. Marsluiil 
i'e(salle<l tliat he had promised to resign if ho tailed in lilH Loiidon 
mission, and said that lie Intoiulmt to keep tliat promise. ‘ Ihe Wgh 
liopes witli whl<‘4i you scut your rmrdeJea (ln(l<iTMaHloiKso) Tnissicin to 
hondon,” he declared, am like a dead bird at your fec^t.” The 
Singaporti delegatlea, lie conthnual, had agrtn^d that Britain should 
retain her military, naval, and alt bases in Singapore, and had also 
Mpreod to iaoludo in tlio Uonstltution an undertaking to <so-oporate In 
providing (dvilian faciliUes for the bases, swdi m wui.i^r supimeH and 
dm use of roads. JiriUdn, liowover, wanted tho right to make Orders- 
in-Uouiudi whieh, ” though nominally (somserned with extemai 
aefen(‘.o and foridgn affairs, would touch morr oHpet'l. of pnhU(» hie. 
Moreover, she was also unwilling t<i appoint a Malayan as High 
Dommiflsloner, and desirtvd to k<i<n> Hingapon^ under the jurisdiction 
of the (^olonial Office. 

” Any awauginnont that leaves you under tho GoloninI Office,” 
Mr. Marshall d(Mdared, ” is an arrangement wlihdi leav(^H you a sul)j<wt 
people. No matter what written asHurances you get, the eoniuri<»s-old 
tradition of the Uolonial Offic(^ is Hometbing distinct ami separate 
from tlie deimxwailo pritadplm of the British jHuipk*. Tim Cohmial 
is a thing apart. Tlie v<nw esHcntMi of it.s philosophy is one of 
fascism in the Internaihmal sphertn and no amount of written ossur- 
ances and promises can make tlie hiopard <4ia«gc lt« spots. 

Mr. Marshall added, however, that ** if Mr. Lennox-Boyd ineiwit 
what h<i sold to the Houhc of ( ’ommons cm May 1 H, thew Is a baste for 
roopenlug negoUailous not for full tmrMm, hut tor 
i» temporarily adeciuattp” tTliis referred to Mr. Lennox-Boyd » 
ment that ILM. Uovenuneni were alway* prepiwd to di»- 

owsions with this or any other Goremment ^ Sinfapore. ] 
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An assurance that Britain was still “ committed unequi- 
vocally to leadmg the people ol' Singapore to full self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth ” was conveyed in a message 
from Mr. Lennox-Boyd to Mr. Marshall, the text of which was 
published in Singapore on May 31. It was indicated, however, 
that the Secretary of State could not accejit the appointment 
of a Malayan as the Queen’s representative m Singapore, or the 
detachment of Singapore from the Colonial Ollice to another 
Mmistry, as such steps would be “ premature and unwise.” 
Commenting on this message, Mr. Marshall said that it was 
“ now plam that the Colonial Oihee talk about asking only for 
powers to discharge external defence responsibilities is pure 
eyewash to fool public opinion ; the truth is that the Colonial 
Olhee wants to retam complete control over Singapore as a 
colony at all times.” 

Resignation of Mr. Marshall. 

The Singapore Labour Front, meeting on June 8, “ sorrow- 
fully endorsed ” Mr. Marshall’s decision to resign as Chief 
Minister following the failure of his “ merdeka mission ” to 
London, lb designated Mr. Lim Yew Hock as Chief Minister 
on Mr. Marshall’s resignation ; appointed Mr. Marshall presi- 
dent of the Labour Front (a position formerly held by Mr, 
Lim) ; and paid tribute to his unrelenting clforls to free the 
people of Singapore from colonial rule.” Mr. Marshall formally 
tendered his resignation to the Governor (Sir Robert Black) 
on June 7, after making a “ farewell speech ” m the Legislative 
Assembly on the previous day. 

In the course oJC this spoocli Mr. Marshall bitterly attacked tli<^ 
Colonial OMoo, allowing that it wished to keep Singapore in a state of 
*'* colonial slavery ** , a<5cnHed the British (Jovomniont of making 
Singapore ** a live offering to their god of brass -SLATC) ” ; an<l 
also attacked the Australian Govonunent for ** hurrying to the 
support of the U.K stand/' although it had “ at no time souglit to 
ascertain the views of tiio Singapore (iovernment on the Jirltlsh 
proposals, nor made any olfoi’t to ol)tain Information as to our under- 
standing of the facts.*' Mr, Mtirshall einphasinod, neverthelitss, that 
Singapore's long-tonn wolf are roauirod close and friendly eolhiboratlon 
with Britain within the framework of the (iommonwenlth, and 
doolarod that ** tho door must l)o kept op(m against the tinm wIkui 
reason, justice, and good will <'an prevail." 

Mr. Sutherland (the Kuropean nonilnaii’id Independent memher) 
roiJUdiated Mr Marshall’s albigations ngainst the Colonial Ollh-e, 
declaring that it was not " an-j)owerful/’ as Mr MarHliall H<wnn(ul to 
iinaghio, and that it could in no sense whatmun’er ht^ dtwciilxul as 
“ fascist " or as on “ exploiter of humanity " [phrases used i>y Mr. 
Marshall]. 


Mr. Lim Yew Hock appointed CMef Minister. 

Mr. Lim Yew Hock was asked by Sir Iiol)crt Black to form 
a new Government after the rcsignution of Mr. Manshall. 
Mr. Lim’s administration was sworu-m on June 8, with the 
following mcmbersliip : 


Mr, Lim Yew Hock 

Mr. Abdul Hamid - . 

Mr. W. A. 0. Goode 
Mr. T. M. Hart 
Mr. C. H. BultcrOeld 
Mr, Chew Swee Kee 
Mr. A. J, Braga 
Mr, J. M. Jumabhoy 
Mr. Francis Thomas 


Chief Minister and Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare. 

Deputy Chief MiuisUu', Lo(*al Goveru- 
incnL, Jjands, and Housing. 

Chief Secretary, 

Finarwdal Secretary. 

Attorney-General. 

Fducabion. 

Health. 

Ooimnerec and Industry, 
Comniunieations and Works. 


Mr* Lim Yow Hook (41), regarded M a moderate, has played a 
leading part in tho Hlngaporo trado union movemout, and was presi- 
dent of the Labour Front before bocomtng Chief Minister. Born in 
Singapore, he entered pui)lic life in 1948, when he was nominated by 
tho Governor as a member of the Legislative (jounoll. In 1951 ho 
became an elected moniber of the Council, polling the highest number 
of votes of any candidate. 

The OWef Secretary, Financial Secretary, and Attomey-Oenoral 
are European offlloials who, under tiie present (Jonstltniiom are 
Ministers ex-offledo, Mr. Thoimis is tho only European non-ollhdal 
Minister, but is not otooted. Mr, Abdul Hamid, the Deputy I’remtor, 
is the only Malay Minister and the only rep resent ativo of tho Malay- 
Oliinese AfUanco, which is part of the Labour Front coalition. 

In a policy statement on June 8, Mr. Lim Yew Hoefc said 
tliat his Government would be prepared to hold fresh talks with 
Britain on Sinp-pore’s constitutional future ; “ the next move 
lies with the Colonial OMce, but talks there must be and talks 
there will be.” He added that he would approach the problem 
with a feesh mind, and that iiis Government were determined 
that Singapore should attain “ full stature within the Common- 
wealth ’*'^at the earliest moment. In a subseciuent statement 
Mr, Lim declared that he wished to build up “ a mitional 
anti-Commumst front.” 


Australian and New Zealand Support 
for British Attitude in Singapore Discussions. 

The Prime Ministers of Australia (Mr. Menzies) and New 
Zealand (Mr. Holland) issued statements endorsing the attitude 
of the British Government in the discussions with Mr. Marshall 
and the Singapore delegation. 

Mr, Menzies, in a statement on June i in Colombo (wMch he was 
visiting en route for the forthcoming London Conforoneo of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers), said that tho Australian Goveunmont 
approved of tho attitude taken by Britain in tho dlacusaionfi on 
Singapore Tho negotiations had broken down on the queaiiou of 
mtenial security, and ho personally sliared tlie U.K. Government 's 
view that it was diifloult to draw a lino l>otw(Km the defence of a 
nation and its internal security," Denying that Britain was reluctant 
to grant indepondemso to Singapore, Mr Menzies poiutCHi out that no 
country had a greater record tha.n Britain in gia-ntilng self -government 
to its colonies by stiiges“-a.s in the case of ( k^ylon. 

Mr. Holland issued the following staiemont in Wellington on May 
1C : " New Zoala.ud strongly supi>ortH Die aspira-iJons of Uh^ p<«>plo 
of Singapore for Holf-gov(S‘nment and indopixuhnwM^. Ai Uie sa^me 
time it shares the coiujorn of the U.K. for tlio internal He<mrity of 
Singapore, tiie i>re8ervation of whlc.h Is essentJal for the d('f(m<x^ of the 
peoples of South-Bast Asia . . , The IT K. nuuh^ very substantial 
Iiroposals to the Slnga-poiv delegation, and tln^so would mark a real 
advance in the constitutional progn'ss of th<^ Island. Singapore 
would have virtually eomphto rtmponHibility for internal s<df"govern- 
m(nit, only (luostions of (External alTairs, d(^f<^tUMV, and et^rtain w^served 
powers in internal seemrlty rtanaining with th<^ United Kindom . . . 
The New Zealand (ioyernment Is Hailstleul that the' IT.K, has don<», 
ami is doing, oveny thing to advance the territory lowardM Holf-gov<H’n- 
m<mi. In th<i Intenist of Singa,poix^ itself, and of the protecllon and 
well-being of It-s inhabltant.H, the U.K. has had no alt<'rnailv<i but. 
to a(‘t as It has, 'Phe New Zi^aland G(w<u*mn<mt tlu'refore foids hotmd 
to express its eu<lors<anent. of the U.K.'s stand ..." 

Ceylonese Premier’s Statement on Singapore. 

At a press eoufereiuT on May Id* tbc new Bnme MiuiHUu' of 
(\‘ylou (Mr. Baiidarauaikt*) niiuh^ the following <*ommeut ou 
the Singapore situation ; ‘‘ 'fherc is no <|ueHtion that Singapore 
is a key spot in the defen(‘e of the (kmimonwealth* and it is not 
to be wondered at that the British (ioviTunumt wishes to 
ret4un (ioulrol of external and internal tlefems*. I imagine that 
my own atUtu<le on tin* bases in (U\vIon perhaps had something 
to do with the stiffmung of (h<» British altiUule to Singapore. 
1 sympathize wiUi tin* desire of the people of Singapore for 
absolute freedom, but J also understand the British point of 
view in this matter.” « (Times - Dally TelegrafiU - ManehesUT 
Guardian - Australian News and Information Bureau - Dins*- 
toraie of lufonnation vServiees, Wellington - Ceylon (Jovernnaait 
Information Department, Colombo) 

(Prev. rep. Singapore* 1457^ A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Disclosure of Hspionmge 
Trial in 1939. « Statement by Foreign OiEce. 

The Foreign Ofllce diM<*loKed on Juik^ 7, for th<‘ first time* that, 
a retired Army olheer, Captain John Herliert King, had Ihhui 
sentenced to ten years’ piuial Hervitmk* in UnU) for passing 
information to the Soviet (ioveriumait. A Foreign (Hll<‘e 
spokesman slated that King had worke<l in the (!<unmnnieations 
Departincmt of the Forc^ign Olliee, whi(»h liandles nn^Hsages in 
oo<ie ; that he had been trieii and sentenced <m D<*t. 18, 1080 
(i.e. six weeks after the outhn^ak of war), being then 155 yt*ars of 
age ; and that the trial had been htdd in secret under the 
Kmetgesney Bowers Regulations tlien in tom\ 1*he spokesman 
added fciiat King ha<l been rehiised without siTving the full 
term, having he<‘n given the usual remissions for good eonduet ; 
that he was believed to be still alive tmd living in the UJ<, ; 
and that he ha<l h(‘en eonvk‘te<l on iMiUnuT supplknl l)y the 
United Slates. 

Tlie diselosure followed a statement made in Washington on 
the previous day by an Ainerieim author, Mr. Isaac Don lawine, 
inline course of IxNstimony given to a Senate se<nirity siib-coin- 
mitt(‘e. Mr. lawine, described as an expert on Russian questions, 
was reported to have sahl that King hml been ” quietly shot ” 
in the Tower of Lomlon, ami to have df*s<Tibed him as one of 
two Britons working for the Soviet <kivernment the <»ther 
being, he believe<l, Donald Ma<*lean, the British cliploniat wlm 
alsappeau'd in 1051 and was now known to be working in 
Moscow. The Foreign Oilk'e spokesman said that the informa- 
tion from the U.S.A. about tills seeoinl person was ” too 
impreeise to identify the individual,” but that, as Maelean had 
later disiippeare<i, it was naturally suggesRtd that he might have 
he«m this second man. 

In a written reply 
Under-Seeretary for 
June 11 tlmt no Bri’tii 
of London from 19S9 1 


to Mr. Arthur Ilenderion (I^b.), the 
War (Mr. FIteroy Mitelfan) stated on 
i subject hacJ been executed in ttie Tower 
> tlie preittit.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
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A. ALGERIA. — Political Developments, September 
1955 " June X956. * “ Soustelle Plan ” rejected by Algerian 
Assembly. - Emergency Powers Bill passed by French 
National Assembly - Emergency Powers granted to 
Governor- General. - Policy Declarations by M. MoUet. - 
Administrative, Economic, and Social Reforms. - M. 
Fehrat Abbas joins National Liberation Front. 

The French National Assembly approved on March 12 a Bill 
granting M. Mollet’s Government emergency powers to deal 
with the situation m Algeria, both by means of exceptional 
measures needed to restore order and by the introduction of 
administrative, social, and economic reforms. The Government 
subsequently issued a series of decrees during March and April 
under which (1) the Governor-General, M. Lacoste, received 
far-reachmg emergency powers ; (2) military courts were 

aiithonzed to deal summarily with crimes against persons or 
property ; (3) the Algerian Assembly was dissolved , (4) pro- 
vision was made for the admission of an inci eased number of 
Moslems to the public service ; and (5) agrarian reforms 
intended to beneht tenants, landless peasants, and agricultural 
labourers were introduced. An earlier programme of adinmis- 
trative and agrarian reforms put forward by M. Soustelle, 
M. Lacoste’s predecessor, had been rejected m September 1955 
by the Moslem members of the Algerian Assembly, on the 
ground that it was inadequate to meet Algerian needs. 

Details of these and other recent political developments 
relating to Algeria arc given below under cross-headings. 

“ Soustelle Plan ” rejected by Algerian Assembly. 

A special session of the Algerian Assembly was summoned 
for Sept. 27, 1955, to vole on a iirogramme of administrative, 
educational, and agrarian reforms put forward by M. Soustelle 
The mam provisions of this programme were as follows : 

(1) The aystom wlioroby rural areas w(u*o und(5r tho eontiol of an 
administrator, assisted by a native (said and a eonueil of villa^yo 
roproaentatlves, was abolished instead, rural centres ” (roinrhly 
oorrosponding: to villages) would bo admlnistortJd by el(H‘tod (sounells ; 
the presidents and vloe-prcHidontH of these (souncils in <«i(3h area would 
form tho (lounoll of tho “ rural oomimmo ; and tho admiulHtrator 
would play a purely advisory role, 

(2) Tho Moslem religion would be freed from State control i.o. tho 
Govornor-GonoraPs approval would no longer bo rociulred for religious 
appointments, and religious asso(jlations would bo froo to make iholr 
own appointmonts and to administer their own property. A CVnn- 
missioner for lloliglous Aifairs would bo appointed by the Gov<a’nor- 
Gonoral, and a eonsultatlve conuniesion sot up for each rellgioUH 
donoinlnatlon. 

(3) Teaching of Arable would bo (compulsory in all State schools 
and at all stages of odueation, LThoso throe reforms wore all provided 
for by tho Statute of Algeria in 1947, hut had never boon put into 
force.] 

(4) Tho laws relating to land tenure would bo Hhnpllflod, in order to 
faollitato tho oxohango and redistribution of sitiall holdings, the 
establishment of clear titles of ownership, and the construotlon of 
roads md. drainage ironohos. 

(5) A fund for tho expansion and modoniization of rural property 
would bo set up, under a cjhairman nominated by tho Oovonior- 
Gonoral. Tho authority responsible for this fund would bo ompoworod 
to a(?qulro land, either hy agreemtmt or conniulsorily, and to grant 
long-term loans, witlx a view to increasing the number of smallholdors. 

(0) A land tax would bo Introduced in irrigated areas as an incentive 
to landowners to liMiroaso tho produettvity of their land, and special 
loans would bo granted to thoin for this purpose. If landowners in 
these areas had not taken advantage of the facilities available hy a 
fixed date, their land Tulghti bo {(onhseatod and redistributed to sinall- 
holdcsrs, 

(7) Tho kMmma system [whereby a landowuor supplies sec^d and 
ouulpmont to a tenant in return for four-fifths of his crop] would be 
abolished, tinder suoh oontraota, in(duding those already In force, 
tho crop would in future be eauolly divided between the hmdlord 
imd tho tenant. 

ITie members elected by the lirst college announced their 
willingtK^ss to consider M. Soustclle’s proposals. [The Algerian 
electorate is divided into two colleges, the first consisting of 
Frenchmen, Algerians possessing certain property or other 
qualifications, and their wives, and the second of all other male 
Algerians.] A meeting of Moslem representotives, however, 
which was also attended by Moslem members of the French 
Parliament, decided on the same day to reject the French 
Government’s policy of integration, and to work for the 
recognition of Algerian nationality. This motion was a<lopted 
by 25 votes to IS, with seven abstentions and nine of the 
delegates absent ; it was subsequently signed liy four of the 
seven Moslem members of tlie Assembly of the French XTnion, 
five of seven Moslem senators, 10 of the 15 Moslem members 
of the National Assemldy, and 42 of tlia 50 Moslem members of 
tlie Algerian Assembly. The members of the French Parliament 


who signed it (many of whom had supported a policy of inte- 
gration in the past) included senators and deputies of the 
Socialist, U.D.S.R., R.G.R., M.R.P., Independent Republican, 
Paysan, Social Republican (GauUist), and Dissident Gaulhst 
(A.R.S.) parties. 

Th.0 motion formally condomnod “ the blmd repression wliioh 
strikes at a considerable number of innocent people, applying the 
principle of collective responsibility to defenceless populations/* and 
demanded the immediate cessation of this repression and a return 
to a more healthy and normal conception of the rules of justice/* 
After analysing the deeper reasons for the present disturbances/* tho 
motion continued, “they [the signatories] solemnly affirm that those 
reasons are essentially pohtioal They are thus led to state that tho 
so-called policy of integration, which has never been honestly applied 
despite the repeated demands of the representatives of the second 
college, is now out of date. The immense majority of tho population 
has at the present time been won over to tho idea of an Algerian 
nationahty. As faithful interpreters of these desires, the undersigned 
representatives consider it their duty to direct their activities towards 
tho loalization of this aspiration.** Tho signatories (who from thoir 
number wore usually referred to as “ the 61 **) announced, m conclu- 
sion, their decision to form a permanent committee to co-ordinate 
thoir political activities. 

A second motion was adopted thanking tho Roman Catholic 
biHliops of Algeria and tho Chief Rabbi of Algiers for their public 
statoinontrt, in wliich they had “ recognized tho necessity of respooting 
tho dignity of tlio pooplo of Algeria without distinction of origin.** 
The Archbishop of Algiers and the three other Algerian bishops had 
proviouBly issued a statement appealing for measures to alleviate tho 
acute povortv existing in Algeria, for equal rights for all sections of the 
population, and for mutual understanding and friendly 00 -operation 
between tho diflorent communitios. 

In view oC this development M. Soustelle cancelled the pro- 
posed session of the Algerian Assembly (for Sept. 27, 1955) on 
the ground that, as many members of the Assembly had been 
subjected to threats, his proposals could not he discussed m the 
necessary peaceful atmosphere. The allegation that they had 
been iniiu(m(?ed hy pressure or threats was, however, formally 
d(mied by “ the (il ” on Sept. 29. The representatives of the 
first college, on Ihe other hand, adopted a motion on Sept. 27 
critieizing the postponement of the kcswoii, denouncing “ any 
idea of separatism,” and aUlrmmg their “ imshakeable deter- 
mination to maintain French sovereignty in Algeria.” 

In opposition to the motion of “ the 01,” 21 other represen- 
tatives of the second college— including two members of the 
Assembly of the French Union, two senators, five members of 
the National Assembly, and 12 mcmbeis of the Algerian 
Assembly -issued a statement on Sept. 28 announeing tlunr 
support for the policy of integration, and emphasizing the 
grave consequences which might arise from a refusal to discuss 
M. Soustelle’s proposals. 

When the Algerian Assembly met on Nov, 29, ^ 95.5, for its 
normal budget session, M. Soustelle’s proposals were submitted 
to its legislative committee. The vice-chainnan of this com- 
mittee (M. Gator), however, announced on Docj. 1 that the 
members of the “ 01 ” group refused to discuss them, as the 
situation called for more radical measures tlian the “ mere 
palliatives ” suggested by the Government. M. Gator there- 
upon withdrew with other members of the group, and, in con- 
seciuenee, the proposals were not placed before the Assembly. 

The Algerian Assembly adopted on Dec. 8, by 67 votes to 10 
with four abstentions, a resolution demanding the postponement 
of the elections to the National Assembly, which had been fixed 
for .Ian. 2, 1956. M. Mesbah, a member of the Algerian Assem- 
bly, stated on Dec. 0 that the 61 ” were opposed to the holding 
of elections because the internment of nuiny nationalists, the 
suppression of the nationalist parties, limitations on freedom of 
speech, the press, and assembly, and the military operations 
tiien in progress, made it impossible to hold a free vote. The 
French Government decided on Dec. 11 to postpone the 
elections indefinitely (see 14577 A). 

Resignations of Algerian Representatives. 

Moslem members of the Algerian municipal councils resigned 
in incxeasing numbers from November, 1955, onwards, on the 
ground that the repressive measures in force had made normal 
political life impossible. On Dec. 22 the eo-ordinating com- 
mittee of “ the 61 ” called on members of the group to remain 
at their posts to “ defend the idea of Algerian nationality and 
the liberties of the Moslem population” and decided to send a 
delegation to Paris as soon as a new Government was formed to 
win support for a policy of “ autonomy within interdependence.” 
Tlio moderate nationalist Vnim du Mm^mU 

AMrim (U,D*M.A.), however, appealed on the same day to aU 
its supporters who were members of piiblio bodies to resign 
their se^ts, and a large number of new wwIgnaMons were 
announced during tlw following fortnightt 
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Among tliose wEo resigned were two members of 
tb^e^b Union {M.Lecbam and M. Bentchicbou) and three memb^s 
of the Algerian Assembly (Dr Bensalem, M. Bayond, and M. 
maaid) Dr. Bensalem also resigned his position as president of the 
Const^tme general coimcih together with 19 other members of the 
cotmcil M. Jnstrabo, a Frenchman and the only Communist member 
of the Algerian Assembly, resigned on Jan. 7, 1956 

M. Sayah Abdelkader, president of the Algerian Assembly, 
resimed both the presidency and his membership on March 18, 
1956. In a letter to M. Lacoste, he stated that the policy of 
unity with France which he had pursued in the past had failed, 
and expressed his belief that “ new men will soon arise to 
represent the population of Algeria.” The “ 61 ’’ group, m a 
statement issued on March 20, declared that the Algerian 
Assembly and local councils could no longer serve the country s 
interests, and demanded their ahohtion, the recognition of 
Algerian nationality, and a political amnesty. 


Algerian Policy of M. Faure’s Government. 

PoEtical Policy. M. Soustelle submitted proposals for the 
complete integration of Algeria with France to M. Fauie’s 
Government on Jan. 11, 1956. 

M Soustelle suggested (a) that the French National Assembly 
should issue a solemn declaration proclaiming the equality of rights 
and duties ” between Moslems and other French citizens, and (6) that 
the Government should undertake to put this prmciple into effect 
within a given period. This pohcy would involve the umfioation of 
the French and Algerian pubhc services, and the raising of wages 
social security benefits in Algeria to the same level as in France. The 
Govemor-General would be replaced by a Minister for Algeria, ana 
the Algerian Assembly would be abolished. Three groups of departe- 
ments would be set up m Algeria, each being placed under an inspector- 
general or super-prefect ” as in France Parity of representation 
for the Moslem and European communities would he guaranteed in 
communes where the latter formed a certam percentage of the popula- 
tion The division of the electorate into two colleges would bo 
abohshed, and the number of Moslem representatives in the National 
Assembly would be greatly increased. 

Military PoHcy. The French Government’s co-ordinating 
comnoittee for North Africa approved on Sept. 22, 1955, 
proposals by M, Soustelle for the formation of “ pacification 
zones ” similar to that already established in the Aur^s region 
under the direction of General Parlange. 

" Under this plan, 300 officers with special knowledge of native 
language and customs would be sent to strategic areas where fortified 
administrative headquarters would be set up, and would be respon- 
sible for the pacification of their areas and for the improvement of 
social and economic conditions. Each would be accompanied by a 
mihtary unit or a mobile police group; in addition, native self- 
defence units would bo formed, eqmpped with cars and radio, A 

paotftoation zone” was estabhshed throughout the Kabylie in 
January, 1956, after a mission headed by General Jaoquot had 
reported on the military situation in Algeria and recommended a 
more flexible deployment of the security forces, 

Social and Economic Policy. M. Faure’s Cabinet approved on 

Oct. 19, 1955, four Bills dealing with agrarian reforms in 
Algeria, similar to those already submitted to the Algerian 
Assembly by M. Soustelle. Action on these measures was 
prevented, however, by the subsequent dissolution of the 
French National Assembly. 

M. Abel Thomas, of the Ministry of Interior, was appointed 
Commissioner-General for the Industrialization of Algeria on Jan. 21, 
1956. The formation of an industrialization commission had pre- 
viously heon proposed by M. Soustelle and approved by the Algerian 
Assembly. 

Terminatioii of State of Emergency. 

The state of emergency in Algeria having been automatically 
terminated by the dissolution of the National Assembly on 
Dec. 2, 1955, the following decree was issued on Dec. 5 : The 
Governor-General and Prefects of Algeria will report to the 
Government within 20 days on the measures which the excep- 
tional circumstances oblige them to take to assure the main- 
tenance of pubhc order, the safety of persons and property, and 
the maintenance of the integrity of the territory. The Minister 
of Justice, the Minister of the Interior, and the Minister of 
National Defence and the Armed Forces are entrusted, within 
their own spheres, with the execution of the decree.” 

M. Faux© (tken Prime Minister) explained (a) that a number of 
laws and decrees existed which allowed special police measures to be 
taken for the protection of persons and property and the repression 
of certain criminal acts ; (b) that the Government had recognized the 
right of the Governor-General and Prefects to take such measures in 
the light of circumstances, the exceptional character of which had to 
he judged on the spot ; and (r) that the responsible authorities were 
required to report to the Government in order to avoid abuse of their 
emergency powers. A decree issued on Dec. 6 stated that all persons 
interned under the state of emergency were ” mobilized until further 
notice for public works.” 


Policy Statements by M. MoHet. 

General Catroux was appointed Resident Minister for 
Algeria on Jan. 31, 1956, when M, Mollet’s Government took 
office, hut resigned on Feb 6 following the violently hostile 
demonstrations by the French population which greeted 
M. Mollet’s arrival in Algiers on the same day. M. Robert 
Lacoste was accordingly appointed Minister Governor-General 
on Feb. 9. [For details of these developments see 14681 A.J 

The ex-servicemen’s conunittee which, together with 
Pouiadist and student organizations, had been responsible for 
the Algiers riots, formed on Feb. 7 a “ Committee of Public 
Safety ” {Comite du salut public) to agitate for the following 
obiectives : (1) stronger military measures against the insur- 
gents , (2) the use of “ all methods, including military methods,” 
to end foreign [i.e. Egyptian] mtervention in North Africa , 

(3) an unequivocal affirmation of French sovereignty in Algeria ; 

(4) the abandonment of the Government’s proposals for a single 
electoral register m Algeria. A demonstration organized by 
tins body led to further rioting in Algiers on Feb. 10, as a result 
of which the Ex-Servicemen’s Federation dissociated itself 
firom its activities. 

After visiting the distiiibed areas in the Constantine 
departement, M. Mollet returned to Pans on Feb. 1 1. In a report 
on the Algerian situation, presented to the National Assembly 
on Feb. 16, he gave details of the programme of political, social, 
and economic reforms which his Government proposed to 
mtroduce m Algeria. 

Referring to the Algiers riots, M. Mollet expressed the opinion that 
many of the demonstrators had acted m good faith, but liad been 
misled by extremists. His visit, however, had suoceoded in diapolUng 
much of the tension m Algeria The rebels' activities, he continued, 
were conducted primarily on a political and psychological level, and 
France's reply would remain inadequate so long as it was (‘.onfinod to 
military measures. ” The imhtaiy loaders thonisolvos have told me 
that the Army can keep terrorism withm bounds, but not eliminate it 
so long as it Is supported by a considerable section of the iiopulatlon 
The Government will therefore take the moasuros necHissary to onwim^ 
respect for law and order, but at the same time it will give the Mosloins 
ground for hope, and will itself make use of political and propaganda, 
weapons. To ensure the security and protect the lives of the Europeans 
and Moslems of Algeria is Franco’s first duty, but it Is not the solution 
of the Algerian problem. That lies on iho economic, social, and 
political plane.” 

The average yefvrly income of the Moslems, M. Mollet pointed out, 
was 33,000 francs a head, compared with 208,000 francs head for 
the European population Half the Moslem population was under 1 8, 
and it was increasing at the rate of 200,000 a year The (lovorntnenb’s 
first task would therefore be to provide the necossiUos of life for the 
1,000,000 unemployed, to open a system of credits to provide work 
for them, and to limi t immigration. Franco would make ” mi Immense 
financial effort ” to provide equipment, to exploit Alg<^ria's natural 
resources, and to promote industrialization. This programme would 
begin with investments in small-scale tigrloultural devolopment-, 
such as soil improvement and the provision of irrigation hicilliiofl, 
and would also include a vast plan of agrarian r(^form.” The 
minimum wage of agricultural workers, which varied in different 
districts between 340 and 427 francs a day, would be sub.stantlaJly 
increased, and the system of family allowances would be tended tn 
cover farm workers. 

Turning to the political situation, M. Mollet refuted th(» snggostlon 
that the Eui'opean population were all ” ooloniallsts,” although, he 
said, they included a small selfish minority wielding great flnanrial 
power which stood behind the [European] extremist organizations 
and ” shock groups.” The great majority of Europeans in AIg(wia, 
however, were not prepared to follow the oxtromisiH, and France 
must restore their confidence by guaranteeing tluan security. At the 
same time it was necessary to satisfy the political a/spiratioris of the 
Moslem population ” To both Europeans and Moslems,” M. Mollet 
went on, ” I solemnly declare once more that the union heiwetai 
metropolitan France and Algeria is indissoluble. The Goveniment 
will fight 80 that France can stay in Algeria ... To bot/h Europort.ns 
and Moslems I solemnly declare that France recogntzoB and wwpec^is 
the personality of Algeria. To botli Europeans and Moslems the 
Government solemnly announces that the form which this personality 
will take Trill not be decided unilaterally. It will nwult from 
discussions with the genuine representatives of the population, chosen 
by free and controlled elections. We shall not choose those with whom 
we shall negotiate ; they will be chosen by universal suffrage. On<^ 
of the Government's first preoooupatious will be to hold free elections 
os soon as possible. The Government will give priority to the election 
of deputies from Algeria to the National Assembly, It will then 
proceed to the renewal of the Algerian Assembly ...” 

M. Lacoste made his first report to the Governtnenit on 
Feb. 27, recommending tliat reinforcements should be sent to 
Algeria in view of the deterioration of the military situation and 
the doubtful loyalty of Moslem units. After a meeting of the 
French National Defence Committee on Feb. 28, at which 
differences on the conduct of the Algerian canmaign were 
reported to have arisen between members of the Government 
and certain Army leaders, General Guillaume resigned hi® post as 
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Chief of the General Staff of the Armed Forces. General Zeller, 
Chief of Staff and Inspector-General of the French Army, had 
already tendered his resignation a week earher. The appomt- 
ment of General Ely, the former C.-m-C. in Indo-Cliina, as 
Chief of the General Staff of the Armed Forces, of General 
Platte as Chief of Staff of the Army, and of General Blanc as 
Inspector-General of the Army, was announced on Feb. 29 
{see 14768 B). 

In a broadcast on Feb. 28, M. MoUet appealed to the popula- 
tion of Algeria to end the fightmg, and promised that free 
elections would be held within three months of the restoration 
of peace. 

After reiterating tliat France recognizes and respects the per- 
sonality of Algeria,** hnt that Algeria is and will remain indissolubly 
linked with metropohtan France,** the Prune Minister continued 
** The definitive future status of Algeria will be fixed by free discussion 
with the elected representatives of the Algerian population. It will 
assure to the Moslem community reoogmtion and respect for their 
distinctive characteristics and their rights, and to the European 
community their legitimate share To both it wili guarantee respect 
for their digmty as free men and eq.uahty of rights, and to all eciual 
justice, whether it is a question of ensuring respect for law, pohtical 
democracy, or social democracy . . . All the Government’s actions 
are mtended to make free elections possible, but they cannot he held 
until peace is restored . .To Algerians of European origin the Govern- 
ment declares : Your lives and those of your families, your property, 
and your rights will be respected . . . But the Government also expects 
you to accept its pohcy of progress and to co-operate in carrying it 
out, so that an equal division of resources, labour, and responsibilities 
with your Moslem brothers may he attained To all the Moslems of 
ijgena I repeat, m the Government’s name, this solemn undertaking : 
the guns must be silent, and then free and fair elections will be 
organized within three months after the fightmg and acts of violence 
have ended . . . France smcerely and generously offers you justice 
and equahty. If, however, you were to reject them, if you were to 
allow the gap to be widened, if you were not to agree with us m 
preventing further crimes such as all rehgions and laws condemn 
crimes against women, clnldren, and the aged — France would he 
forced to mobilize all her resources to ensure the security of the 
population . , *’ 


Debate on Emergency Powers Bill. - Vote of 
Confidence for M. Mollet. 


An Emergency Powers Bill was introduced m the French 
Assembly on March 1, under which the Government was 
empowered (1) to legislate by decree on the development of 
Algeria’s economy, agrarian reforms, the improvement of the 
Moslems’ living standards and working conditions, and the 
reorganization of local admimstration ; (2) to extend to Algeria 
the application of laws and decrees already in force in France ; 
and (3) to “ take any exceptional measures demanded by 
circumstances with a view to restoring order, protecting life 
and property, and safeguardmg the territory.” These powers 
would automatically cease when the existmg Government 
ceased to be m power. The debate on the Bill, which the 
Government made a question of confidence, opened in the 
National Assembly on March 8. 

M. Lacoste stated that since November 1954 the rehellion had 
spread until it now covered one-third of northern Algeria. Unity of 
action had been established among the rebel bauds, which had 
increased in size from 20 to 200 men The number of casualties had 
men from 30 in November 1954 to 285 in January 1956 ; these 
included 95 soldiers and police and eight European civihans, the 
remainder being Moslem civilians. The average number of attacks on 
motor-vehicles had risen from 20 a month m the summer of 1955 to 50 
a month m the autumn and 86 in January, and the number of cases 
of sabotage from 1,000 in December 1954 to 1,500 in January 1956. 
Out of 1,500 farms owned by Europeans in the Constantine area, 
300 had been destroyed. In an increasing number of villages the 
rebels had set up their own admimstration. 


The restoration of order, M. Lacoste continued, could not^ be 
subordinated to any conditions , but, on the other hand, the organiza- 
tion of free elections and the introduction of reforms could not await 
the complete restoration of order To postpone these reforms woiffd 
give Moslems the impression that France mtended to enslave them by 
force to “ the great colonialist interests for which their hatred is 
unlimited,’* The Government needed special powers to enable it to 
co-ordinate the political, administrative, military, and judicial 
measures necessary both for the restoration of order and the inteo- 
ductlon of reforms Since the dissolution of the previous Assembly 
and the consequent termination of the state of emergency, acts of 
terrorism had increased from 1,200 in December to 1,803 in January. 
As the authorities no longer had the right to search houses by day or 
night, they could no longer control the movement of weapons A 
stronger press and radio censorship was necessary, and normal 
lurldical processes were inadequate to ensure security. 

The Algerian peasantry, M Lacoste said, were oonsoioua of their 
poverty, and many of them were prepared to die fighting because 
they could no longer live by working.” The law reserving certain 
municipal posts for Moslem ex-servicemen was not being enforcod, 
and it was untrue to say that Moslems and Europeans had eqiial 
access to public employment. The Bill, however, would enable more 


Moslems to bo employed in public adrotnistration It was also 
necessary to raise the wages of agricultural workers and to improve 
the social services, but the major problem of raising the hvmg stan- 
dards of a population which was increasing by 200,000 a year could 
be solved only by a comprehensive economic plan. The Gove r nment 
mtended to end the exploitation of tenant-farmers, and to facilitate 
the establishment of peasants on the land by the expropriation of 
large estates. Irrigable land which was left uncultivated would be 
handed over to unemployed fellahs If it was not brought under 
cultivation. Plans for the establishment of oil refineries and an 
automobile mdustry were being studied, and prospecting for m i n erals 
was in progress. Local government would have to be transferred to 
the elected representatives of the people, although the application of 
the French system to all Algerian communes, many of which were 
impoverished villages, would be very difiSoult ; some towns could 
immediately receive the same status as French communes, whilst in 
other areas rural centres ’* would be set up. Some mamtain that 
the tune for reforms is past,** M Lacoste concluded. ** That is the 
excuse of those who wish to do nothing. What is past is the time for 
promises. What has arrived is the tune for firm and rapid action.’* 

M. Mamadou Dia (Overseas Independent), a Moslem deputy for 
Senegal, said that the policy of administrative reforms was out of date, 
as the great pohtical issue was now Algerian nationalism. The 
Government, he suggested, should grant Algeria a large measure of 
antonomy, an Algerian Assembly elected by umversal suffrage on the 
basis of a smgle electoral register, and an Algerian executive, and 
should negotiate a new status for Algeria whereby it would become 
a State integrated mto the French Republic.” 

M. Soustelle declared that the loss of Algeria would he ** a national 
disaster comparable to Sedan or June 1940.” It would mean that 
France would cease to be a great Power, and would no longer be able 
to remain m Dakar and Brazzaville Accusing Egypt of hemg the 
centre of an anti-French conspiracy,” he stated that mstructions 
and money regularly reached the insurgents from Cairo, where a 
three-man committee (Ben Bella, Bou Dlaf, and Messas) directed the 
Algerian uprising with the assistance of Egyptian officers The rebels* 
arms were largely of local origin or came from the black market, but 
U.S. and British material was also reaching them from Egypt. He 
himself had seen a receipt, signed by an tasm’gent leader, thankmg 
Colonel Nasser (the Egyptian Premier) for a consignment of American 
machine-guns and British rifles, and also a message from Ben Bella 
bearing the words ” done on the instructions of Big Brother ” — whom 
the insurgents understood to be Colonel Nasser. Arms were sent 
through Libya, and meetings of insurgent leaders were held m that 
country with the Libyan Government’s approval j in November 1955 
seven tons of arms sent through the Fezzan had been intercepted. 
Ben Bella and Bou Diaf also made frequent visits to Spanish 
Morocco, where recruiting was carried on. Tins conspiracy — ^whioh, 
M. Soustelle said, aimed at replacing the ” Pans- Algiers -Brazzaville 
axis ” by a " Cairo-Morocco axis ” — endangered the policies of both 
loanee and her allies. 

M. Lejeime (State Secretary for the Armed Forces) gave an assur- 
ance that the troops in Algeria, which numbered 200,000, were being 
steadily reinforced. It was necessary, however, for the Army, which 
had been supplied with heavy equipment in preparation for a possible 
conflict in Europe, to recover its mobility in order that it might 
penetrate rural areas, some of which had not been visited by a 
Frenchman for 10 years. Aircraft, would also play a greater part in 
reconnaissance and the protection of convoys, and for this purpose 
helicopters would he supplied by France’s allies. 

M. Aiaurice Schumann (M.R.P.) expressed the opimon that the 
insurgents would ignore M Mollet’s appeal, because those who 
inspired them from Cairo were determined to fight to the end and 
aimed at the formation of ” an immense Arab empire ” Deprecating 
demands which had been put forward for the breakmg-off of diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt, he observed that “ Egypt has become 
too accustomed to being wooed by the United States especially 
since the Soviet Union made eyes at her— for representations from 
France alone to make any impression.” M Schumann urged that 
Britam, the U S.A , and France should make it clear to Egypt that 
intervention in North African affairs was irreconcilable with neu- 
trality, and should " extend the Atlantic community by a Mediter- 
ranean community.” 

M. Guyot (Communist) appealed for the opening of negotiations 
with the Algerian insui^nts. He maintained that it was possible, 
" if we recognize Algeria’s national claims, to make that country an 
ally and a friend of France Inside a French Union founded on equality 
of rights between the peoples composing it.” 

M. Mollet emphasized that the Algerian problem was unlike any 
other, and that the solution must therefore be different from those in 
Indo-Ohina, Tunisia, or Morocco. Two distinct communities lived in 
Algeria, both numerically important and economically interdependent. 
The great malorltT of the 1,000,000 Bnxopeaus -wore workers horn 
in Algeria, who meant to stay there because they would feel like 
exiles anywhere else The 8,000,000 Moslems had never formed a 
nation hut were closely united hy their roUgion . every day they were 
becoming more united, some under the Influence of propaganda, 
others because they felt that France had denied them equality of 
rights. M. Mollet declared : ” I must plainly tell those who make the 
restoration of order the only objective, a sort of precondftlon for ah 
reforms, that If you offer only a military reply, <^omhined with 
promises for the distant future, to the great majority of Moslems who 
today are still seeking anxiously for reasons for hope, ^ 

them think that the handful of extremists are right ... We ekall mit 
democratize Algeria unless we are strong and res^ute,^ hut we shall 
not keep Algeria unless we abandon our conservatism, i. < 
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CoBtmuiiigr, M Mollet said that everyone a^*eed that the Imks 
between Algeria and France must be preserved, but not all agreed 
how this should be done “ Some say it is simple, Algeria is a 
French province Others, on the contrary, beheve that it is necessary 
to recognize the fact of Algerian nationality by grantmg mdepen- 
dence, and then to discuss the links of interdependence As a demo- 
crat and a Socialist, I can imagme no fmer task for France than to 
transform all the inhabitants of Algeria mto free and equal French 
citizens of a just and fraternal repubho Fiance, perhaps because 
of certam E’renchmen m Algeria, has been unwilhng or unable to do so. 
Today the truth can no longer be concealed Because it contains 

8.000. 000 unassimilated Moslems, Algeria is not a French provmce 
lik e Artois or Normandy At the same time, because it contains 

1.000. 000 Frenchmen of metropolitan origin, it cannot be a Moslem 
national State We completely reject the idea of an Algerian State, 
which does not correspond to any reality ” 

M. MoUet said that one-flfth of the French Ai'my was already m 
Algeria, and that an increasing number of conscripts would be sent 
there every day. The security of the European population would he 
assured, but the tmy majority of largo property -owners would have 
to renounce their privileges , if they refused, the Government would 
use its emergency powers to force them to do so. Fundamental 
reforms would be introduced immediately wherever possible, but at 
the same time “ our enemies will be made aware of the presence of 
the French Army.*’ 

M. Bidanlt (MRP.) declared that his party would vote for the Bill, 
although the Government’s concessions m Morocco and Tunisia did 
not inspire confidence in its Algerian pohey He demanded that, as 
its appeal to the msurgenta had produced ** no response except more 
murders,” the Government should put an end to its indulgent 
attitude towards crime ” 

M. Paul Reynaud (Independent) gave warning that if the next few 
weeks were wasted almost all the Algerian people would turn against 
France, and demanded an “ immediate and massive mihtary action ” 
He criticized the proposal for a single electoral register, and called 
for equal rights for each of the two communities ” m Algeria 

M. Daladier (Radical) deprecated all talk of negotiations, but 
appealed to the Government to pursue its policy of reforms con- 
currently and with the same energy as the task of pacification 

JM. Duclos (Commumst) said that his party favoured the “ existence 
and. permanence of pohtioal, economic, and cultural links between 
France and Algeria,” but that it was necessary to “recogmze Algerian 
nationahty as a fact,” to negotiate a cease-fire, and to end repressive 
measures 

The Bill was adopted on March 12 by 455 votes to 7(J, being 
supported by the Socialists, Communists, U.B.S.R., R.G R (the 
dissident Radicals under M. Edgar Eaure), and Overseas 
Independents, and by the majority of the Radicals, M.R.P., 
Social Repubheans, Independents, and Fay sans. The opposi- 
tion comprised 48 Poujadists, 21 Independents, one Radical, 
one M.R.P. deputy, one Social Republican, two Paysans, and 
two non-tments. The Council of the Republic approved the 
Bill on March 16 by 288 votes to six — three Independents, two 
Paysans, and one R.G.R. member. 


Issue of Emergency Decrees. 

On the basis of the Emergency Powers Act, the French 
Cabinet approved on March 17 a senes of decrees, details of 
which are given below. 

Emergency Powers of Governor-General. M Lacosto, m his 
capacity as Governor-General, was empowered to forbid all trafiao in 
any given area , to regulate or forbid the import, export, sale, or 
transport of any commodity; to regulate or forbid residence in 
certain zones ; to order anyone sheltering a person not a member of 
his family to report the fact , to control the movement into or out of 
Algeria of any person, French or foreign ; to assign an obhgatory 
residence to any person , to forbid public or private meetings likely 
to cause disorder , to close any hall, caf<S, shop, or other public 
meetmg-place , to order the registration or removal of arms and 
explosives , to authorize house searches by day or night , to censor 
the Press, pubhoations, broadcasts, films, plays, and telegraph and 
telephone messages , to suspend any oflacial ; to dissolve any 
organization , to carry out requisitions , to order any persons who 
had damaged public or private property to repair it ; to order ships 
in Algerian harbours to be searched , to postpone by-elections , to 
suspend members of pubho bodies ; to transfer to a commission the 
powers of pubho bodies more than half the members of which had 
resigned ; to transfer the powers of mayors to his own nominees ; 
to delegate to the Prefects the powers granted to himself ; to transfer 
police powers in a given area from the civil to the military authorities , 
and to punish breaches of orders issued under the decree by imprison- 
ment from one week to two years and/or fines of 5,000 to 2,000,000 
francs. 


Powers of Military Courts. Military courts were empowered to det 
with the following offences, if committed after Oct 30, 1954 • crime 
against the security of the State, armed rebellion, illegal possession c 
arms, murder, assault, kidnapping, rape, arson, and robbery. Th 
mihtary authorities might order the immediate trial by a mlhtar 
court of persons arrested in the act of committing crimes agalns 
persons or property and found to he in possession of arms or explo 
rtvM. Any member of the aimed forces deserttnsr to the toevugeat 
with his aiuw wonid be liable to the death penalty, 


Command of the Armed Forces. The Supreme Mihtary Commander 
m Algeria would be General LoriUot, under whom would be the 
Commanders of the Algiers, Oran, and Oonstantme military areas, 
the General Commandmg the Southern territories, and the Com- 
manders of the 7th Mechanized Division and the 5th Armoured 
Division, whose transfer from Western Germany to Algeria had been 
decided upon by the Government 

Recruitment of Moslems for the Public Service. For a period of 
10 years, the age-limit for admission to the public services would ba 
raised by five years for Moslems Until Dec 31, 1960, Moslems who 
did not possess the normal quahfications might be admitted into the 
pubho service on trial, and a certam proportion of vacancies (to be 
fixed each year bv the Governor- General) would be reserved for 
Moslems, This proportion was subsequently fixed at 50 per cent 

Agricultural Wages. The wages of agricultural workers would be 
raised as from March 26 

M. Lacoste issued an order on March 20 under which no 
Frencliman or foreigner might enter Algeria without an official 
pass. Large numbeis of Algerian w'orkers had left Fiance 
during the precedmg weeks to join the insurgents, especially 
since the Algiers riots of Feb. 6 ; according to statistics pub- 
lished by the Ministry of the Interior, 8,576 had left by sea 
durmg February (as compared with 4,217 m February 1955) 
and 2,177 during the week March 1-6. A similar increase was 
recorded in the number leaving by air. 

During M. Lacoste’s absence in Franco strong feeling was aroused 
m Algeria over the question of those insurgents (numbering over 60) 
who had been sentenced to death, but none of whom had yet been 
executed. The “ Co-ordmating Committee for tlio Defonco of French 
Algeria ” (an unoflQcial body including many mayors) had threatened 
on March 14 to call an administrative strike if non© of the sentences 
had been oairiod out by March 21, to which the insurgents replied 
on th© following day by threatening to kill two French oilloors for 
every nationahst executed After a mooting on MarcJi 19 l>ctwoon 
M. Lacoste and the ** Oo-ordinatmg Comnuttoo,” at wlindi ho gave 
an assurance that vigorous measures would bo taken agjimst t<nTori8ni 
and that sentences passed by military courts would bo (jarriod out 
immediately, the Committee agreed to call off tho proposed strike. 

Administrative^ Economic, and Social Reforms. 

Seven decrees providing for economic and social reforms in 
Algeria were published on March 27. These laid down (1) that 
ht least half the new employees recruited by public undertakings 
— such as the gas and electricity services and the railways-- 
should be Moslems ; (2) that a consultative commiLLee should 
be set up to study, encourage, and co-ordinate measures for the 
redistribution of landed property ; (8) that an agricultural bank 
(caisse) should be set up to grant loans and credits to small 
farmers receiving land under the reform, these credits to be 
repaid over a maximum period of 25 years ; (4) that rents 
payable by farmer-tenants in kind should not exceed half the 
total crop ; (5) that uncultivated land might be expropriated 
in whole or part ; (6) that the existing agricultural credit 
institutions should be unified. These decrees were followed on 
April 26 by another providing that no-one should own more 
than 50 hectares (about 125 acres) of irrigable land, and that 
any land held m excess of that limit could be expropriated by 
a simple administrative decision and placed at the disposal of 
Moslem peasants, who would be eligible for long-tenn loans. 

The Algerian Assembly was dissolved, and its powers pro- 
visionally transferred to M. Lacoste, under a decree published 
on April 13, M. Chaussade (Prefect of the Marne (UpartemeM) 
was appointed Secretary-General to the Governor-Generars 
office on April 24, whilst M. Papon (formerly Secretary-General 
for Morocco) was appointed Prefect of Constantine (a post he 
had previously held from 1949-51) and Inspector-General for 
the Bone and Constantine dipartemenis, M. Cuttoh and 
M. Dupuch, the retiring Secretary-General and Prefect of 
Constantine lespectively, were both closely associated with 
M. Ren6 Mayer, the former Radical Premier, who had fre- 
quently acted as spokesman in the National Assembly for the 
right-wing Algerian settlers. 

M. Mollet discussed the significance of these measures in 
relationship to the Government’s general policy in a speech to 
press representatives on April 18. 

Military measures, said M. MoUet, formed only part of ” a vast 
political, economic, and social programme for the peaceful solution of 
the Algerian problem ” His appeal to the rebels to surrender still hold 
good; where necessary th© Government would authorize locud 
contacts with them, and those who agreed to a cease-fire would be 
protected hy guarantees, provided they were not guilty of crimes. 
The military effort would in any ease not lead to a return to the 
situation existing before tho rebellion, as the Government had proved 
by its administrative and social measuros Th© Algerian Assembly 
had been dissolved boeause, with the resignation of many of Its 
members, it had ceased to he representative. Th© Government’s 
agrarian reform decree would affect 400 large landowners and would 
make tens of thousands of fieptorea tov redistribution. Th© 
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Government were also studynig proposals for an old-age pension 
scheme for the Moslem population. As a result of this policy, M 
MoUet claimed, the extremist minority had lost its influence among 
the Algerians of European origin, and hope was being reborn among 
the Moslems. 

The dissolution of the Algerian Assembly led to strong 
protests from the members of the first college and from the 
Federation of Algerian Mayors. A section of the European 
students of Algiers University went on strike on May 4 as a 
protest against the proposal to increase the number of Moslem 
civil servants, the hloslem students retaliatmg on May 19 with 
a counter-strike. On May 22 the Moslem Students’ Association 
issued an appeal to all its members to abandon their studies and 
jom the msurgents. 

M, Fehrat Abbas joins National Liberation Front. 

A major political sensation was caused by the arrival in 
Cairo on April 21 of M. Fehrat Abbas, president of the Union 
Ddmocratique du Manifeste Algirien (U.D.M.A.), which was 
described m the French Press as “ a turning-point m the history 
of the rebellion.” 

M. Fehrat Abbas, the most prominent Moslem member of the 
AJgerian Assembly, had at one time supported a pohcy of complete 
assmnlation of Algeria to France , smce 1943, however, he had 
advocated the establishment of an autonomous Algerian repubhc 
federated to France, and m recent interviews with M Lacoste had 
emphasized the necessity of recogmzing Algerian nationality. He was 
accompanied on his arrival in Cairo by Dr Ahmed Francis, a member 
of the U D M A executive, Sheikh Ahmed Tav^ El Madam, general 
secretary of the association of ulema (Moslem rehgious teachers), and 
Sheikh Abbas, a member of the council of the association All four 
were received on their arrival byM Khidder,thepohtioal leader of the 
“ National Liberation Front,” and M Ben Bella, C.-m-C. of the 
“ National Liberation Army ” 

At a press conference m Cairo on April 25, M. Fehrat Abbas 
announced his own and his party’s adhesion to the National 
Liberation Front. He added , 

“ The French leaders ask with whom they can negotiate We 
reply — undoubtedly with the men of the National Liberation Front, 
who are fighting for the freedom of their people . . All the forces 
struggling for the liberation of North Africa are umted under a single 
command Henceforward there are no more pohtical divisions or 
parties m Algeria . . . There will he neither peace, nor truce, nor 
armistice, but only an intensification of the struggle which the French 
have forced on us, until the colomalist forces and the mercenaries of 
the French are destroyed or evacuated . . We are ready to negotiate 
with Franco in the name of the Algerian National Front. We lay 
down one condition only for negotiations — France must recognize 
the existence of an Algerian nation ” 

M. Kiouane, leader of the right-wing group which broke away 
from the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(M.T.L.D.) in 1954, also arrived in Cairo on April 26. The 
adherence of these political leaders meant that only the left- 
wing of the M.T.L.D. (less M. Messali Hadj) — ^now calling itself 
the Algerian National Movement — and the Communists 
remained outside the National Liberation Front. 

Police Measures. 

A number of French journalists and other individuals were 
arrested during the period under review on charges of attempted 
demoralization of the armed forces or establishing unauthorized 
contacts with the insurgents, whilst several persons, both of 
right-wing and left-wing views were expelled from Algeria. 

M Robert Barrat, formerly general secretary of the Cathohe 
Centre of French Intellectuals, who had mot and interviewed the 
insurgent leader Bou Amrano and had published a report of their 
meeting m the left-wing weekly France-Observateur, was arrested on 
Sept. 26, 1955, and charged with ‘*non-denunciation of crimes com- 
promising the internal and external security of the State ” , he was, 
however, released on the following day M Claude Bourdet, editor 
of France-Observat&uT^ was arrested on March 31, 1956, and charged 
with attempted demoralization of the Army, but was granted bail in 
view of his distinguished record in the Resistance movement M. de 
Maisonseul, head of the town planning department in Algiers, was 
arrested on May 27 on a charge of establishing contacts with the 
msurgents with a view to opemng negotiations. Similar proceedings 
had been initiated against Professor Mandouze, of Algiers University, 
who had settled in France after right-wing students had sacked his 
house as a protest against his views 

Mile. Claude G<§rard, who played a distinguished role in the French 
Resistance movement as commandant of the maqu%$ in the Dordogne, 
was arrested on May 29 on a charge of endangering the external 
security of the State Mile Gerard, who had spent 10 days with units 
of the Algerian National (i e. the Messalist) movement, had reported 
her experiences in an article in Demain (a weekly) in which she drew 
a close parallel between the Algerian resistance to the French and the 
French resistance to the Germans ; although it was originally proposed 
to try her in Algiers, it was announced on June 2 that the trial would 
take place In Paris 

Father Augros, a priest of Soul-Ahras, and his two curates were 
expelled from the Mpartementa of Bone and Constantine on Aprl]|24, 
The three priests had co-operated closely with members ofithe 


Moslem community, including promment nationalists, in their 
charitable activities, and had issued a statement which, while 
condemning all forms of terrorism, had appealed to Christians to 
work for the removal of the pohtical and social injustices responsible 
for the uprismg Another priest, the Abb^ Berenguer, was expelled 
from the Oran departement on May 5 for “ activities hable to distnrb 
public order.” 

The expulsion from Algeria of two alleged right-wmg agitators — 
M. Boyer-Banse, president of the French North African Union, and 
Professor Bousqnet, of Algiers Umversity — ^was ordered by M 
Lacoste on May 9 

A force of 7,500 soldiers and police earned out a house-to- 
house search of the Kasbah (the densely-populated Moslem 
quarter of Algiers) on May 27, during which 4,731 suspects 
were arrested. The pohee subsequently claimed to have seized 
large quantities of arms, ammunition, explosives, uniforms, 
and documents. 

Nationalist Trade Union Federations. 

The formation of two new Algerian trade union federations 
under nationalist leadership was announced on Feb. 20 and 
March 2 respectively — the Union des syndicats des travailleurs 
algeriens (TJ.S.T A ) and the Union ginemle des travailleurs 
algeriens (U.G.T.A.), both of which apphed for membership of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
former of these was supported by the Messalist ” Algerian 
National Movement, and the latter by the National Liberation 
Front. The U.G.T.A. claimed m May that it had been j'omed 
by 50,000 Moslem members of the Communist-led General 
Union of Algerian Trade Unions (U.G.S.A.). 

M. Lacoste ordered on May 9 the expulsion from Algeria of 
M. Goumis, an Algerian union leader who was accused of 
“ entering into relations with U.S. special services in order to 
create an anti-French trade union,” and of Mr. Irving Brown, a 
U S. trade union official who had assisted m the formation of 
both the new unions. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Political Developments, 146S1 A 5 State of 
Emergency in Algeria, 14577 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Defence Policy. - Appoint- 
ment of Director-General of Atomic Weapons. 

It was announced by the Ministry of Supply on March 27 
that Mr. E. S. Jackson had been appointed Director-General of 
Atomic Weapons as from April 1 — a new post to be established 
when Lieut. -General Sir Fiederick Morgan ended his term of 
office as Controller of Atomic Weapons. 

The statomont recalled that when the Atomic Energy Authority 
had been set np m January 1954, the responsibihties of the Ministry 
of Supply in this field had become limited to trials and the supply of 
nuclear weapons for the Services General Morgan had then been 
asked to continue to direct this work as Controller of Atomic Weapons, 
but ‘‘mthehght of the progress made and experience gamed in the past 
two years ” it had now been decided to integrate these responsibihties 
more closely with the work of the Controllers of Aircraft, Munitions, 
and Guided Weapons 

Mr. Jackson (46) was Director-General of the aircraft branch 
of the Allied Control Commission in Berlin in 1945. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13320 B.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Salary Increases for State 
Employees. - New Salary Scales. 

A new scale of increased salaries for State employees was 
announced by the New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, 
on May 5 The increases were : (a) from £15 to £80 on salaries 
up to £1,220 a year , (b) from £80 to £240 on salaries up to 
£1,960 , and (c) from £275 to £410 on salaries above £1,960 
(subject to parliamentary appropriations). 

Mr Holland explained that the increases wore aimed at bringing 
State service salaries into Ime with salaries outside ; at providing 
adequate margins for responsible positions ; and at providing scope 
for the recogmtion of professional training and speoiahzed knowledge. 

The increases, affecting 125,000 employees and costing some 
£NZ.4,000,000 a year, came into retrospective effect from 
April 1, 1956. (Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 

C. UNESCO. — New Members. 

The U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) announced on May 23 that Bulgaria had become 
the 75th member of the Organization, having deposited her 
formal adherence on May 17. Paraguay (the 73rd member) had 
formally assumed membership on June 28, 1955, and Ethiopia 
on July 4, 1955. ^ 

Monsignor Pirozzi, of the Vatican State Secretariat, was 
nominated by Pope Pius XH on June 27, 1955, as the Holy See’s 
permanent observer to the Organization. (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev# rep. 14084 A.) 
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A. FRANCE - INDIA. — De Jure Transfer of Former 
French Settlements to Indian Sovereignty. 

A treaty formally cedmg to India the former French settle- 
ments of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, and Yanaon (Yanam) 
was signed m New Delhi on May 28 by Mr. Nehru, in his capacity 
as Minister of External Affairs, and by Count Ostrorog, the 
French Ambassador. 

The treaty, which superseded the agreement of Oct. 21, 1954, 
under which the settlements had been transferred de facto, 
consisted of 31 Articles and an annexe, its principal provisions 
bemg as follows : 

(1) “ Prance cedes to India m fnll sovereignty the territory of the 
Settlements of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mah6, and Yanaon (Yanam).” 

(2) The Settlements would retain the benefit of the special adminis- 
trative stains which was m force prior to the de facto transfer in 
November 1954, and any future constitutional changes would be made 
only after ascertaining the wishes of the inhabitants. 

(3) French nationals born m the Settlements and domiciled there 
at the date of the treaty becoming operative would become nationals 
and citizens of the Indian Union, unless they chose to retain French 
nationality by means of a written declaration made witbm six months 
of the treaty coming into force. Provision was made for children 
under 18 to change, within six months of reaching their 18th birthday, 
the nationality chosen by their parents. 

(4) The Government of India would take over, with safeguards for 
conditions of service, remuneration, pensions, etc., all civil servants 
employed m the Settlements, except those belonging to the French 
Metropolitan Civil Service. 

(5) The Government of India would take over from the French 
Government all the Administration's credits, debts, and deficits, and 
would repay to the French Government the full amount of French 
Treasury loans and advances made to the Settlements. 

(6) Persons retaining French nationahty would enjoy freedom of 
residence, movement, trade, profession, etc. 

(7) French nationals and businesses could freely repatriate capital 
and property to Prance withm ten years from Nov 1, 1954. 

(8) All provisions guaranteeing the freedom of religion and rebgions 
bodies which were In force before the transfer would be respected by 
the Indian Government. Religions institutions would continue to 
function as hitherto, and would have the right to own their properties. 

(9) The ColUge Frangaxse de Pondich6ry would continue in its 
present premises as a French educational establishment. The 
French Government would remam in charge of its administration 
and teaching, and would continue to own the premises. 

Private French educational institutions m existence on Nov. 1, 
1954, would be maintamed They would continue to impart French 
education, receive the subsidies and other facilities hitherto enjoyed 
from the local authorities, and be permitted to receive aid from France. 

(10) Existing French scientific and cultural institutions would 
likewise continue to function, and facilities would be granted by 
agreement between tbe two Governments for the opening of similar 
institutions in future 

The French Institute of Higher Studies at Pondicherry (inaugurated 
in March 1955 — see 14126 A) would continue to be owned and mam- 
tamed by the French Government as a research and advanced 
educational establishment. The Government of India would provide 
facilities to further its activities. 

(11) The equivalence of French diplomas and degrees would be 
recognized by the Indian Government for admission to higher studies 
and administrative careers in India. 

(12) French would continue to be the official language of the 
Settlements until such time as the elected representatives of the 
population decided otherwise. 

U3) The French Government retained the custody of all records 
of historical interest, while transferring to the Indian authorities 
such records as were required for purposes of administration. 

(14) The treaty would become effective on ratification by both 
countries. 

Immediately after its signing, Mr. Nehru presented the 
treaty to Parliament. In a brief speech he expressed high 
appreciation ” of the French attitude throughout the negotia- 
tions which followed the de facto transfer of the Settlements to 
Indian admimstration 19 months ago, and added : “ Thus far, 
results have not been achieved in regard to the Portuguese 
settlements. Nevertheless, the process of completing the 
political unity of India proceeds apace ; and I have no doubt 
the time will come when it will be my privilege to report to this 
House that the Portuguese establishments have also been 
transferred to the Indian Union.” 

Chandemagore, the fifth former French Settlement in India, 
had already been transferred de jure to the Indian Government 
in 1952.— (Le Monde, Paris - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 13998 A ; 13857 A ; 12423 C.) 

B. DENMARK. — New Defence Minister. 

Hr. Rasmus Hansen, the Danish Defence Minister, resigned 
on May 23 for reasons of health and was succeeded by Hr. Poul 
Hansen, chairman of the Social Democratic Party 
(Berhngske Tidende, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. *14439' B.) 


C. NORTHERN RHODESIA. -- New Copper Mine. 

The Chibuluma copper mine, near Kitwe, was opened by the 
Governor-General of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(Lord Llewellin) on May 5. 

The name, which is owned by the Rhodesian Selection Trust group, 
IS the first to go into production m the Northern Rhodesian copper- 
belt since just before the outbreak of the Second World War. It 
will produce 16,000 tons of copper and 500,000 lb. of cobalt annually 
when fully working The copper concentrate will be smelted at 
Mufulira, another mme of the group, and the cobalt concentrate will 
be treated at a plant now being built by Chibuluma Mmes Ltd. at 
Ndola. The cost of building and eqmppmg the new mine was about 
£6,000,000, of which £5,000,000 was obtained through a loan from 
the U S. Government under the European Recovery Programme 

Mr. R. L. Pram, chairman of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
announced on May 22 that his group planned to open a new 
copper mme at Chambishi and to increase production at the 
Mufulira mine by up to 50 per cent, making it the largest copper 
mine in the Federation and one of the largest in the world. 
The implementation of these schemes, he said, would be 
dependent upon the completion of the Kariba scheme and the 
assurance of adequate rail facilities. 

The Chambishi mme was one of the earliest copper deposits 
discovered in the Copperbelt m 1902, but preparatory work was 
abandoned in the ’thirties. The copper production of the 
Mufulira mme totalled 83,193 long tons in 1954-55. 

(Federal Information Dept., Salisbury - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. Copper Mines Survey, 14844 A, footnote ; 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, 14751 A ; U.S.Loan, xx688 D.) 


D. WESTERN GERMANY. — Growth of German 
Branches and Investments Abroad. 

The Federal Ministry of Economics announced on May 18 
that permits for the settmg-up of branches and for the acquisi- 
tion of capital investments abroad by West German industrial 
and commercial firms totalled 937,432,800 Deutschemarks 
durmg the period Feb. 1, 1952 to March 31, 1956. The total, 
showing the growing tendency of West German undertakings 
to extend their activities abroad, was divided as follows : 1952, 
27,066,700 DM. ; 1953, 130,888,500 DM. ; 1954, 200,561,700 
DM.; 1955, 436,088,500 DM. ; 1956 (first quarter), 142,827,400 
DM. 

The largest German investments were made m Brazil 
(175,541,000 DM.), Canada (110,054,900 DM.), the franc area 
(101,742,900 DM.), the U.S.A. (90,148,300 DM.), Argentina 
(61,192,800 DM.), Switzerland (49,803,900 DM.), Spam 
(33,363,800 DM.), South Africa (25,338,600 DM.), Egypt 
(19,525,600 DM.), Italy (18,077,900 DM.), India (15,177,600 
DM.), and Turkey (15,160,800 DM.). 

(Federal Government Bulletin, Bonn) 

E. SOUTH AFRICA. — New High Commissioners to 
Britain and Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation. 

The Union Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Louw) 
announced on May 29 that Dr. J. E. Holloway, South African 
Ambassador in Washington, had been appointed High Com- 
missioner in London in succession to Mr. G. P. Jooste, who 
would become secretary of the Department of External Affairs. 

Mr. Robert Kirsten, head of the international and economic 
trade division of the Department of External Affairs, had been 
appointed High Commissioner to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland on Jan. 25 vice Mr. T. H. Eustace, who became 
South African Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro.— (Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. 135536 B.) 

F. RUMANIA. — Population Census. 

The results of a census held on Feb. 21, 1056, published on 
May 7, showed the population of Rumania as 17,480,794, an 
increase of 1,617,714 since the last census in 1948. Bucharest, 
the capital, had a population of 1,230,006, the other leading 
cities bemg Cluj (154,752), Timisoara (142,251), Stalin 
(formerly Brasov) (128,882), Ploesti (114,560), Jassy (112,989), 
Arad (106,457), and Braila (102,491). Tlie urban population 
comprised 81.3 per cent of the total, compared with 23.4 
per cent m 1948. — (Agerpres, Bucharest) 

(Prev. rep. 1948 Census, 9323 G.) 


* SUDAN. ^ Security Council approves Sudanese 
Application for U.N» Membershin. 


An application by the Sudan for membership of the United 
Nations was unanimously approved by the Security Council 
on Jan. 81, 1956. The General Assembly will vote on the 
application at its forthcoming eleventh session. 

(United Nations Information Centre, London) 
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A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Population Census. - Decline 
in Population as Result of Emigration. - Report of Com- 
mission on Emigration and Population Problems. - 
Recommendations for National Population Policy. 

Provisional figures of a census taken on April 8-9, published 
in Dublin on June 1, showed that the population of the Irish. 
Republic was 2,894, 822~-a decline of 65,771 since the last (1951) 
census, and the lowest figure ever recorded. 


Tke retTims showed that the natural population increase (i.e. the 
excess of hirths over deaths) during the inter-censal period (1951-56) 
was 134,623, the highest since 1881. Nevertheless, this was moie than 
counter-balanced by a record increase m emigration during the same 
period, ajnonntmg to 200,394 and resultmg m a net popnlation dechne 
of 65,771. Of the 200,394 persons who emigrated— an average of 
40,079 a year — 109,221 were males and 91,173 were females, whereas 
m the previous five-year period the figures were 50,552 males and 
69,016 females — a total of 119,568. The net emigration of males was 
therefore more than doubled, wMl© the net emigration of females 
mcreased by about one-third. The annual rate of emigration had 
risen from 8.2 per 1,000 in 1946-51 to 13 7 per 1,000 m 1951-56. 


Statistics from the report are given below, referring to the five-year 


period 1951-56 . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Births 

160,333 

152,137 

312,470 

Deaths 

95,612 

82,235 

177,847 

Natural mcrease (excess of 
births over deaths) 

64,721 

69,902 

134,623 

Decrease m population 

44,500 

21,271 

65,771 

Net emigration 

(emigrants less immigrants) 

109,221 

91,173 

200,394 

The report pomted out that the natural mcrease of population had 


shown a substantial rise durmg the past 30 years, being 9.2 per 1,000 
annually in the period 1951-56 compared with 5 5 per 1,000 m the ten 
years 1926-36. Up to 1951, net emigration was at such a level as to 
be almost exactly equal to the natural increase, and there was 
accordmgly httle change m the total population. Between 1951 and 
1956, however (the report contmued), despite the fact that the 
natural increase was about one-and-three- quarters the level m 
1926-36 — and, in fact, was the highest recorded since 1871— the rate 
of net ©migration was so great that the decline m population amounted 
to 4.5 per 1,000, a rate not exceeded during this century 

Population deolmes were registered m all four provinces, though 
the population of Lemster remamed practically stationary at 
1,336,397 — a dechne of only 84 Of the other three provinces, 
Munster had a population of 876,620, a dechne of 22,345 (2 5 per 
cent) ; Connacht (Oonnaught) of 446,008, a decline of 25,887 (5 5 per 
cent) ; and Ulster (i e those counties of Ulster in the Bepublic) of 
235,797, a dechne of 17,455 (6 9 per cent) The population of the City 
of Dublin was 537,878 (a decline of 13,274) and of Dun Laoghaire 
47 355 (a decline of 565) Dublin County, on the other hand, mcreased 
its population by 13,274 to 118,257, the rise being attributable partly 
to boundary changes 

With the exception of Dublm County, Counties Louth and Meath, 
and the county boroughs of Limerick and Waterford, all other areas 
showed decreases m population. The greatest declines were in 
Counties Leitrim. Donegal, Cavan, Bosoommon, Mayo, Sligo, 
Monaghan, and Clare 

The unfavourable demographic situation facmg the Irish 
Republic as a result of increasing emigration, brought out in 
the census returns, had been stressed in a report published two 
years earlier (July 12, 1954) by a “ Commission of Emigration 
and other Population Problems” appointed by the Eire 
Government. The report is summarized below under cross- 


headings : 

Terms of Reference. These were * ‘‘To investigate the causes and 
consequences of the present level and trend in population; to 
examine in particular the social and economic effects of birth, death, 
migration, and marriage-rates at present and their probable course 
in the near fntuxe ; to consider what measures, if any, should be 
taken in the national interest to influence the future trend in popula- 
tion ; and generally to consider the desirability of formulating a 
national population policy 

The Demographic Background. The report said that while in other 
countries population had increased considerably, in Ireland it had 
remainod stationary for 25 years as a result of large-scale emigration. 
Moreover, the sex-distribution of the population was unbalanced, 
with a marked excess of females in urban areas and of males in rural 
areas ; the proportion of elderly people in the population was high hy 
international comparison; the marriage-rate in the Bepubho was 
one of the lowest lu the world ; an exceptionally high proportion of 
the population never married ; and family size and fertility were 
declining though the fall had not approached the point where the 
population was not reproducing itself. Finally, the Bepublic lost 
every yoar through emigration a number of people roughly equivalent 
to one-third of the annual number of hirths. 

This demographic background (the report continued) tended to 
retard progress and to induce in the minds of many an attitude of 
« belplessness and hopelessness/* The report commented in this 
connexion : " Industrially, commercially, and in the domain of 
public utilities, social services, and amonitiea, our ^hleyements and 
potentialities are those of a small and — except in Dublin and other 
urban areas— «a thinly-distributed and declining population.'* Never- 


theless, the Commission expressed the opinion that “ our geographical 
position, our soil, and our natural and human resources are not such 
as to condemn us to a demographic position so unlike that of other 
countries,” 

Population Policy. In a chapter dealmg with population pohey, 
the report pointed out that population trends, especially those 
affecting marnage and births, were not “ the inevitably dete rmi ned 
r^ult of forces beyond human control” but “ depended primarily on 
the dehberat© free decision of individual citizens.” It added . ** Our 
present population problems are so acute, and the under-development 
of resources so marked, that policy should b© concentrated on creating 
the conditions for the maximum possible mcrease m population withm 
the foreseeable future. W© think there is no reason to fear that this 
short-term pohey need, within this century at any rate, produce a 
predominantly urban population similar to that of some highly 
industrialized, overcrowded European countries ...” 

Giving estimates and assumptions about future population, the 
report said that, given no emigration, the population m 1986 would be 
4,663,100. With the present rate of emigration and present fertility, 
the population in 1986 would be 2,889,500 ; with a decreasing 
emigration rate, 3,694,600 ; and with an mcreasmg rat© of emigration, 
2,780,700. With mcreasmg fertility and no emigration, there would 
be an estimated 5,639,500 

The Marriage-Rate. In a special section, the report said that 
Ireland's low mamage-rate over such a long period “ has had an 
unfavourable effect on the outlook of young people, and has con- 
tributed to diseoutent, unsettlement, and emigration. Unmarried 
people, ha,ving fewer ties or responsibilities than married people, can 
more easily leave their surroundings, and respond more readily to the 
attractions (moluding the more favourable marriage prospects) of 
other countries . . In rural areas, and especially in the West, girls find 
few opportunities for remunerative employment The men have little 
prospect of employment either ; but in each farming family, responsi- 
bihty for his parents prevents one son at least from emigratmg, even 
though he may consider the holding insufficient to support a home. 
In such a setting girls are attracted towards emigration They may 
not realize that the poor marriage prospects enter deeply into their 
decision to emigrate, but it is the opinion of the Commission that, 
until men can find employment which can support homes, even those 
girls who could find employment locally will continue to emigrate. 
On the other hand, both men and women, even from an early age, 
often have the intention to emigrate, and this militates against early 
marriage In short, a. low marriage-rate contributes to emigration, 
and the mtention to emigrate tends to keep the marriage-rate low.” 

Causes of Emigration. In the section on emigration, the report said 
that while the fundamental cause of emigration was economic, in 
most cases the decision to emigrate could not he ascribed to any single 
motive hut to the interplay of a number of motives — ^princlpaJly 
economic, hut also social, political, cultural, and psychological. It 
was not possible, therefore, to attribute emigration to a single cause. 

The report pointed out that high standards of organized enter- 
tainment had developed in modem urban life, with a wide rang© of 
recreational facihtites By contrast, and particularly to the young 
mind, rural areas appeared ” dull, drab, monotonous, backward and 
lonely.” It was not actual want, but a desire to secure improved 
economic and social status, which urged people in remote rural areas 
to seek the apparent attractions of a changed environment. The 
report added : ” Becent ©migration to Great Britain is building up 
centres of attraction in that country* and, because of the facility of 
movement between the two countries, there is a danger that these may 
become magnets as powerful as the Irish centres in the Umted States 
m the 19th and early 20th centuries.” 

Recommendations. The Cominission made some 60 specific recom- 
mendations for remedying the adverse demographic situation in the 
Irish Bepublic. They included large-soal© industrial development so 
as to provide greater opportunities of employment ; the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and of Government departments ; the creation of an 
Investment Advisory Council to direct expanded investment ; the 
establishment of a Mimatry for Land Utilization ; and, in particular, 
a great increase in agricultural production. The Commission ex- 
pressed its conviction that ** agricultural productivity has such a 
vital hearing on population problems that, even on this account alone, 
it ought to ho a primary aim of national policy to increase it ” 

The Commission consisted of 20 members, including promi- 
nent Irish ecclesiastics, under the chairmanship of Dr. J. P. 
Beddy. It held 115 meetings during its six years of existence, 
while another 250 meetings were held by a co-ordinating 
committee. Much evidence was taken from intending emigrants 
and other persons. 

A minority report was submitted by the Bishop of Cork (the 
Most Rev. Dr, C. Lucey) which, while accepting the factual 
analyses of the report itself, dissented from some of its con- 
clusions. In particular, Dr. Lucey urged a stronger attitude 
towards decentralization, declaring in this connexion that 
Dublin was overgrown as a result of State action. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 195:1 Census, 12647 C.) 

B. ADEN PROTECTORATE. — New Governor. 

It was announced in London on J une 7 that the Queen had 
approved the appointment of Sir William Luce, formerly 
adviser on constitutional and external affairs to the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, as Governor of Aden in succession to Sir 
Tom Hickinbotham, retiring. — (Times) (Prev, r^. 12296 A.) 
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A. GREECE. — Resignation of M. Theotokis. - M. 
Averoff appointed Foreign Minister. - Greek Campaign 
for Union with Cyprus. - Declarations by King Paul and 
M. Karamanlis. - Anti-British Riots in Athens. 

The Greek Foreign Minister, M. Tlieotokis, resigned on May 
27 follo'wing an intensive campaign by the Opposition parties 
in which the Government had been urged to take a stronger 
line on the Cypius question with the aim of securmg self- 
determmationfor the island at the earliest possible opportunity. 
M. Theotokis had been attacked by the Opposition, and also 
by the Ethnarchy Council in Cyprus, for alleged “ incompetence” 
in handling the Cyprus question. He was succeeded as Foreign 
Minister by M. Giorgios Averoff, the Minister of Agriculture, 
whose former portfolio was taken by M. Apostolides, the 
Vice-Premier. 

The Prime Munster, M. Karamanlis, speaking in the Greek Parlia- 
ment on April 4-5, accused Britain of responsibility for the breakdown 
of the negotiations on Cyprus, denounced the deportation of Axoh- 
bishop Makanos as an ** unprecedented and despicable act,” and 
declared that Greece would continue to give unconditional 
support *’ to the Archbishop He announced that the Greek Gorem- 
ment had told the British and tJ S, Goremments that a final settle- 
ment of the Cyprus issue could be achieved only hy immediate 
British recognition of the principle of Cypriot self-determination, 
by the application of “ full and genuine ” self-government for the 
Cypriots, and by the granting of aelf-determmation within a fixed 
period. 

In the subsequent debate, M,. Venizelos (leader of the Liberal 
Democratic Union) complained that the Greek Government was 
leaving Cypriot afCaira to the “ patriotism and self -struggle of the 
Cypriot fighters,” whilst M. Fapandreou (leader of the Liberal Party) 
urged the Government to launch a ” world crusade ” to arouse all 
possible moral and material support for ” the just aspirations of the 
Cypriots ” The Opposition leaders later moved a vote of censure on 
the Government, accusing it of “ mishandling ” the Cyprus question 
and of “ incapacity in domestic affairs ” After a five-day debate, the 
Government was given a vote of confidence on May 25 by 162 votes 
to 125, a majority of 37. 

M. Theotokis, who had been strongly attacked by the Opposition 
during the debate, said in a statement on May 28 that his resignation 
was a form of protest against both ” British intransigence ” on the 
Cyprus question and against the “ lack of understanding ” he had 
encountered m Greece itself It was understood that M. Theotokis 
had declined an offer by M. Karamanlis to take another portfolio — 
understood to be that of Defence. 

M.. Averoff, on taking oflace as Foreign Minister, declared 
(1) that the Government’s foreign policy would be continued as 
endorsed by the majority of Greek poHtioal parties ” ; (2) that the 
Government would continue to give the fullest support to the 
” vindication of the Cypriots’ struggle ” ; and (3) that every effort 
would be made to secure the liberation of Archbishop Makarios, 
whom he described as a “ worthy upholder of the lofty traditions of 
the Greek Orthodox Church.” 

M. Karamanlis made a statement on June 2 in reply to the 
speech hy Sir Anthony Eden at Norwich on the previous day 
(see 14924 A), in which the British Prime Minister had 
spoken of the Cyprus situation. 

Declaring that Sir Anthony’s speech had revealed ” the true 
nature of the British Government’s motives in refusing self-determina- 
tion to the Cypriots,” M Karamanlis said that the British argument 
had hitherto been that strategic considerations necessitated con- 
tinued British sovereignty over Cyprus. This argument, ho said, had 
become obsolete since Greece had expressed her willingness to give 
Britain bases m the island, together with any additional guarantees 
to safeguard the strategic interests of Britain and of the free world as 
a whole. “ But it is now revealed,” M. Karamanlis declared, ” that 
all the arguments the British Government have been Invoking were 
mere pretexts to impress and mislead democratic peoples.’* 

The real reason for Britain’s attitude, M. Karamanlis asserted, 
had now been divulged by Sir Anthony Bden, namely, Britain’s 
interest in Middle Bast oil — ” a crude protection of purely material 
interests.” Thanks to the British Prime Minister’s ” confession,” the 
free peoples of the world would he better able to appreciate the base 
reasons ” for which the British Government had ” stubbornly 
refused the Cypriot people the right of self-determination.” M 
Karanaanlis added that ” the Greek Government, morally strength- 
ened by Sir Anthony Bden’s revealing statement, will continue to 
strive lor Cypriot self-determination, with the unshakeable faith that 
the United Nations and the whole civilized world will refuse to accept 
that oil interests — ^wMoh are in no way threatened by Greece — can 
prevail over moral principles, liberty, and justice.” 

Several statements upholding the Greek demand for enosis 
had also been made by King Paul of the Hellenes. 

At the first session of the new Greek Parliament (April 2), King 
Paul had declared in the Speech from the Throne that the entire 
Greek people and the Orthodox Church were ” united as a single 
soul ” in their support of the Cypriot demand for self-determination, 
and would ” pursue with unswerving will their efforts for the satis- 
faction of the [Cypriot] national struggle.” The King described 
Archbishop Makarios as a ” brilliant exponent of the Greek tradi- 


tion of freedom and democracy.” At the same time he deplored the 
deterioration in Anglo -Greek relations, declarmg that Greece is 
deeply grieved by events which have disturbed her friendly feelmgs 
towards a people with whom she has been Imked by bonds of tradi- 
tional friendship ” 

At a State banquet given on May 5 to the President of the German 
Federal Republic (Professor Heuss), who was then on an official visit 
to Greece, Kmg Paul compared the demand for enosis (the union of 
Greece and Cyprus) with the demand for umfication of Germany 
” All Greeks,” he declared, ‘ are today waging a determmed struggle 
to enable the Greeks in Cyprus to exercise their sacred right to self- 
determination This allows us to appreciate how every German 
heart feels about the unjust partition of Germany ...” 

Intense feeling was aroused m Greece by the execution of the 
Eoka terrorists Karaoulis and Demetnou m Cyprus on May 10 
(see page 14901, second column). Prior to their execution, 
M. Theotokis had announced on May 8 that the “ strongest ” 
demarche had been made to the British Ambassador in Athens 
(Sir Charles Peake) pointing out the possible repercussions m 
Greece of the execution of the two ““ Cypriot fighters.” M. 
Karamanlis also made a last-minute appeal for clemency for 
Kaiaoulis and Demetnou, while the Primate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church (Archbishop Dorotheos) sent a message to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury asking him to use his influence 
to prevent the executions. On May 11 — the day after Karaoulis 
and Demetnou had been executed — ^tlie Athens municipal 
council changed the name of the street m which the British 
Embassy is situated from Loukianou Street to Karaoulis- 
Demetriou Street. 

Serious noting broke out in Athens on May 9 after Archbishop 
Dorotheos (who had succeeded the late ALTChbishop Spyridon as 
chairman of the Pan-Hellenic Committee for Enosis) had addressed a 
crowd of 10,000 anti-Bntish demonstrators in Omonia Square. In 
the course of his speech the Archbishop described Kaiaoulis and 
Demetnou as ” gallant fighters for freedom ” and doolarod that their 
execution would create an ** unbridgeable gap ” between Grooco and 
Britam Alter a resolution had boon passod calling for clomonoy for 
Karaoulis and Demetnou, the crowds — disregarding the Archbishop’s 
appeal to disperse peacefully — attempted to march on tho British 
Embassy but were prevented fioni doing so by strong police forces. 
The mob then attacked the police with stones and clubs and sot 
fire to a pohee car, whereupon the police opened fire Three people 
were killed and 124 wounded (59 of whom wore policemen) before 
order was restored. Tho rioters smashed tho windows of the U.S 
Information Service’s library, but were prevented by strong troop 
reinforcements from I’oaohing the British Embassy. The U.S. and 
Turkish Embassies were also heavily guarded by troops and 
police. 

A further example of anti-British feeling occurred on May 13, when 
tho mayor of Athens ceremonially smashed a marble plaque com- 
memorating tho dedication of the Chapel of St Philip and St. 
Elizabeth on the occasion of the wedding of Queen Elizabeth II and 
the Duke of Edinburgh (The plaque had been unvoilod when tho 
Queen, then Princess Elizabeth, and tho Duke of Edinburgh were 
visiting Athens m 1950) The chapel— situated in a suburb of Athens 
— ^was renamed the Chapel of St. Irene, 

The graves of 11 Australian servicemen who foil in Greece during 
the war were desecrated on March 31 by unknown persons who broke 
into the Phaleron cemetery (near Athens) and painted anti-British 
slogans on the tombstones. Representations wore made by the 
Austrahan Consul-General to M. Theotokis, who expressed the Greek 
Government’s deepest regret for tho outrage, which he attributed to 
hooligan or anti-national ” elements. 

It was announced in Strasbourg on June 8 that the Greek 
Government had lodged an ‘‘ urgent petition ” with the Human 
Rights Commission of the Council of Europe alleging that 
Britain had violated human rights in Cyprus. It was stated 
that the petition had been ruled “ admissible ” and that it 
would be considered by a special sub-committee before the 
next meeting of the Human Rights Commission in September. 
(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev, rep. Cyprus, 14901 A ; Greek Reactions, 14757 A ; 

Karamanlis Cabinet, A.) 

Introduction of Metric System for 
Weights and Measures in 1958. 

It was announced in New Delhi on May 21 that the Standing 
Metric Committee of the Government of India had proposed 
that Jan. 1, 1958, should be tentatively Bxed as the date for the 
introduction of the metric system of weights and measures 
“ in certain sectors.” The committee, which had sat under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Kanungo, Union Minister of Industries, 
also approved the draft of a Standards of Weights and Measures 
Bill covering not only standards of weight, length, area, 
volume, and capacity, but also mass, time, temperature, 
electric current, and luminous intensity. It proposed a maxi- 
mum period of 10 years for bringing the Act into effect through- 
out the country.— (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian ffigh 
Commissioner’s Office, Dondon) (Prev, rep. 14318 B.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — Draft Statute for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. - Vienna proposed as 
Headquarters of Agency. 

A 12-power conference held in Wasliington on the proposed 
International Atomic Energy Agency reached unanimous 
agreement on a draft Statute on April 18. The conference, 
which had opened on Feb. 27, had been called m implementation 
of the resolution adopted by the tenth session of the U.N. 
General Assembly on Dec. 3, 1955, and based on President 
Eisenhower’s “ atoms for peace ” proposal. The countries 
represented were Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Portugal, South Africa, the tJ.S.S.R., 
the U.K., and the U.S.A., comprismg the countries most 
advanced m atomic technology, together with the principal 
producers of hssionable material. The draft Statute, the text 
of which (comprising 23 Articles) was published at U.N. head- 
quarters m New York on April 25, will be submitted for final 
approval to a general conference of member-countries of the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies, tentatively scheduled to 
open in New York on Sept. 24, 1956. Its mam provisions are 
summarized below : 

Aims and Organization. The dr8bft Statute described the obj ect of 
the Agency as the enconragenaent of the deyelopmeiit and apphcation 
of atomic eneigy for peaceful purposes, especially m under- developed 
countries, in accordance with the U.N.’s pohcy of achieving general 
disarmament. 

The principal organs of the Agency mentioned in the draft Statute 
were a General Assembly and a Board of Governors. 

The Assembly would be composed of all member-countries, each 
represented by one delegate Its sessions would ordmarily take place 
annually, but provision was made for the convening of extraordinary 
sessions. The Assembly’s functions would comprise chiefly ( 1 ) the 
admission of new members, (u) the election of certam members of 
the Board of Governors, and (m) approving the Agency’s budget and 
such reports as it might make to the Umted Nations 

The Board of Governors would be composed of representatives of 
23 member-countries, each with one vote, and distributed in five 
categories as follows : 

(1) The five member-countries “ most advanced m the technology 
of atomic energy, including the production of source materials ” 
(imbially presumed to be Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the 
Umted Kingdom, and the United States) ; 

(2) five member-countries (to be nominated by the Board of 
Governors) representing the most advanced nations in atomic 
technology and production other than the above, and drawn from 
the following geographical regions — North America, Latin America, 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa and the Middle East, South 
Asia, South-East Asia and the Pacific, the Far East , 

(3) two members nominated by the Board from four specifically- 
named producers of source materials — Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Portugal , 

(4) one member nominated by the Board as a supplier of technical 
assistance ” ; 

(5) ten members elected by the Assembly, with the aim of ensuring 
equitable regional representation on the Board [The ten countries 
concerned were expected to be largely recipient ones ] 

The ten elected members would serve for a two-year period and the 
remainder, designated by the outgoing Board of Governors, would 
serve for one year. The imtial group of designated members would be 
named by an 18 -nation Preparatory Commission, which would 
commence work as soon as the Statute was opened for signature. 
Membership of the Preparatory Commission would consist of the 
12 countries participating in the Washington conference, together 
with SIX others to be elected by the New York conference of member- 
countries of the U N. and its specialized agencies referred to above. 

The Agency would be headed by a Director-General, to be appointed 
for a four-year term of oflloe. 

Membership of the Agency. At the outset this would be limited to 
any member of the United Nations or its specialized agencies which 
might subscribe to the Statute within 90 days after it was opened for 
signature. Thereafter any country would be eligible to apply for 
membership. Admission would be a matter for decision by the 
General Assembly on a recommendation of the Board of Governors. 
In making this recommendation, the Board " shall determine 
that the State is able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
membership in the Agency, giving due consideration to its ability 
and willingness to act in accordance with the aims and principles of 
the United Nations.” 

Functions of the Agency. The Agency would function both as a 
storehouse for atomic materials and, if requested, would act as 

an intermediary ” for the supply of services or materials between 
its members, thus acting both as a banker ” and ” broker.” 

(a) Member-countries would be obliged to submit to the Agency all 
scientific information acquired as a result of assistance received from 
it. [This would therefore be mandatory ) They would be requested 
to submit, in addition, any independently acquired information 
which might prove of nse to the Agency as a whole. [Mr. Wadsworth, 
the U.S. delegate, pointed out that this would he non-mandatory, 
explaining that the members of the conference wished to preserve the 


spirit of the Geneva atomic conference of 1955, when a large amomt 
of information was voluntarily supplied.] The Agency womd then 
make available the information it had received for the benefit of all 
its members. 

(6) Members would make available to the Agency such quantities 
of fissionable material “ as they deem advisable, and on such terms 
as shall be agreed with the Agency ” The Agency would agree to buy 
all fissionable materials made available to it, as well as certain quan- 
tities of raw materials At the discretion of the supplying member, 
the materials would be stored either by the member itself, or (by 
agreement with the Agency) ” in the Agency's depots.” The Ag^cy 
would ensure the geographical distribution of materials entrusted to 
it “in such a way as not to allow concentration of large amounts in 
any one country or region of the world,” and would be free to distri- 
bute materials as it should think fit. As regards materials m its 
possession, the Agency would be responsible for safeguarding them 
against weather hazards, unauthorized removal or diversion, damage 
or destruction, mcluding sabotage, and forcible seizure 

(c) Countries applying for aid in the form of materials or equipment 
would be supphed either directly by the Agency or mdirectly by 
another member. 

The Agency would have wide powers of control over the utilization 
of materials and equipment supplied by it, and would be authorized 
to establish a staff of suitably quahfied inspectors who could be sent 
into the territory of countries to whom aid had been granted These 
inspectors would “ have access at all times to all places, persons and 
data necessary to account for source and special fissionable materials 
supphed, and fissionable products, and to determme whether there is 
comphance with the undertaking agamst use m furtherance of any 
mihtary purpose,” and with health and safety measures Member- 
nations would be consulted on the appomtment of inspectors con- 
cerned with their territory, and would he entitled to inform the 
Agency that they would prefer not to accept any particular person 
or group of persons 

(d) Certam punitive powers would be conferred upon the Agency, 
such as the right to suspend members or to curtail or suspend assis- 
tance to offendmg States 

Financial Provisions. Under the Statute, the Agency’s administra- 
tive expenses would be covered by contributions from member- 
countries, while its other expenses would be defrayed out of its 
revenue for services rendered by it In this connexion, the Board of 
Governors would be required to “ establish periodically a scale of 
charges, including reasonable uniform storing and handlmg charges, 
for materials, services, equipment and facihties furnished.” No direct 
provision for the financing of development projects by the Agency 
was made in the Statute ; the proceeds from the above-mentioned 
charges would be used to pay contributing member-countries for 
materials or services supplied by them, and to meet certam technical 
expenses incurred by the Agency 

The Statute did not determine the exact ratio of members’ contri- 
butions to the administrative budget of the Agency, but a quota 
system similar to that applied by the U N was suggested at the 
conference. _ 

Financial measures taken by the Agency would require a two-thirds 
majority both in the Assembly and of the Board of Governors 

Entry into Force. The Statute would come into force automatically 
after ratification by 18 member-countries, provided that these 
moludod at least three of the five major atomic Powers. 

Relationship with United Nations. Published simultaneously with 
the draft Statute was a study of the relationship of the proposed Agency 
with the U N Organization, drawn up by Dr. Hammarskjold (the 
U N. Secretary-General) and his mter-departmental advisory 
committee (see page 13994). Both the study and the draft Statute 
provided that the Agency should submit reports to the U N General 
Assembly, to the U.N. Economic and Social Council, to other U N. 
organs on matters within their competence, and to the U.N. Security 
Council ” when appropriate ” In this way the proposed Agency 
would differ from the existing “ specialized agencies,” which report 
only to the U N. Economic and Social Council. 

By not being placed under the Security Council’s Jurisdiction, the 
Agency will (except for security matters referred to below) not be 
subject to any veto — an apparent compromise between the positions 
of the U.S. A., which had proposed complete autonomy for the Agency, 
and of the Soviet Union, which had urged that the Agency should he 
directly responsible to the Security Council. India had sub- 
mitted a proposal similar to that finally adopted With regard to 
questions of security falling within the competence of the Security 
Council, the Agency would he empowered in case of need to notify 
the Council ” as the organ bearing the main responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security ” 

Dr Hammarsklold’s study also suggested that the Secretary- 
General should report to the U N ou the common activities of the 
U.N. and the Agency, and should he entitled to participate without a 
vote in the Agency’s meetings Moreover, representatives of the 
Agency should have tlie right to be invited to attend meetings of the 
Security Council, in order to give assistance on matters within tholr 
competence. 

The Austrian Government decided on April 25 to invite the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to make its permanent 
headquarters in Vienna. This proposal was subsequently 
approved by the U.S. and Soviet Governments. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times - 
Le Monde, Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 

Inteniatioiial Atomic Energy Agency, 14667 Aw) 
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June 9 — 16, 1956. 


A. WESTERN EUROPE - UNITED STATES. Re- 
actions of Western Communist Parties to Anti-Stalinist 
Policy in U.S.S.R. - Signor Togliatti’s Visit to Belgrade. 

Intense controversy was aroused in the Communist parties 
of Western Europe and. the U.S.A. by M. Klirushchev’s attack 
on Stahn’s policies, and by the new anti-Staiinist line announced 
at the 20th congress of the Soviet Communist Party. Reactions 
in the Itahan, Prench, British, and U S. Commumst parties are 
described below : 

Italy. iSignor Togliatti, general seoretary of the Itahan Comrutmist 
Party, presented a report on the Soviet congress to the party's 
Central Committee on March 14, in which he severely criticized 
Stalin's theory ot the contmnanoe of the class struggle after the 
establishment of Socialism, hia substitution of personal for collective 
leadership, his mistakes m agricultural pohcy and the conduct of the 
war, and the distortion of historical facts resulting from the Stahn 
cult." “ Great now viotories have been won," Signor Togliatti 
declared, “ but they have been achieved at perhaps too high a price 
. , and have been accompanied by an accumulation of negative 
elements which could not but weigh heavily upon the party, the 
State, and the Socialist society,” Signor Togliatti's report, which 
was published in full m L’Umta (the Italian Commumst organ), was 
among the eaxhest detailed attacks on Stalm published after the 
Soviet congress, prececLmg by a fortmght that published m Fravda 
(see 14817 A). 

The disclosure of these facts was reported to have caused surprise 
and confusion among many members of the Italian Communist Party. 
At a meeting of Communist deputies, held in Rome on March 22-23, 
it was reported that Signor Toghatti had had to defend himself 
against criticisms of his failure to reveal these aspects of the Stahnist 
dictatorship, particularly as he had admitted that some of the 
accusations against Stalm had been known to him for some time 
beforehand. At a meeting of the party's National Council on Apiil 3-4, 
however, it was decided to shelve the matter. 

At the invitation of the Yugoslav League of Communists, Signor 
Togliatti visited Belgrade on May 29-30 for discussions with 
President Tito and other leaders of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
inuniats, including M. Elardeb, M. Rankovich, M. Pijade, and 
M. Vukmanovich. In a statement on May 31, Signor Togliatti said 
that President Tito had emphasized his desire for the re-establishment 
of normal relations between the Yugoslav Communist League and the 
Italian Socialist movement, and had proposed that a delegation from 
the Italian Communist Party should visit Belgrade. 

Fmnce. The Central Committee of the French Coaxununist Party, 
after hearing a report by M. Jacques Duclos, adopted on March 22 a 
long resolution dealing with the political issues raised by the Moscow 
congress It reafficined the party's support for the view that Socialism 
could be achieved by parliamentary means , called for unity with the 
French Socialist Party as the nucleus of a new " Popular Front " ; 
and recalled that the French Commumst party, despite Its opposition 
to ** mihtary and repressive measures," had voted for the Bill giving 
the Government emeigency powers in Algeria in the interests of such 
unity. The resolution went on to condemn Stalm's theoretical errors 
and his violation of the Leninist principle of collective leadership,” 
adding, however, that “the frank criticism of the [Soviet] 20th 
congress on this subject does not suppress St aim's role and merits as a 
theoretician and leader, but puts them in their proper perspective " 
M. Maurice Thorez (the party’s leader and general seoretary), who 
was not present at this meeting, made his first public comment on the 
Stalin controversy in an article published on March 27 Like the 
Central Committee's resolution, it was couched m much milder terms 
than the criticisms of Stalin pubhshed by Communist leaders in other 
countries, maintaining that ** the necessary critloism of certain 
errors could m no way detract from Stalin’s bistorio merits." 

Great Britain. At the 24th congress of the British Commumst 
Party, held in London from March 30 - April 2, a statement by Mr. 
Harry PoUitt (the party's general secretary) on the Moscow congress 
was discussed at a secret session. In lus general report to the congress, 
Mr. Polhtt stated that the membership of the British Communist 
Party was 33,959 , that it had fluctuated between 33,000 and 35,000 
for the past five years , and that the circulation of the Daily Worker 
was 83,000. 

In the voting for the new executive committee of the British 
Communist Party (consisting of 42 members), Mr. Abe Moffat, the 
Scottish miners* leader, headed the list with 473 votes He was 
toUowed by Mr. Frank Haxell (470), general secretary of the Electrical 
Trades Union, Mr R Palme Dutt (469), and Mr. Harry PoUitt and 
Mr. John GoUan (467 votes each). Six new members of the executive 
were elected, among them Mrs. Annie PoweU, who unsuccessfully 
contested Bast Rhondda at the general election 
When the new executive met on May 13, Mr. PoUitt (who is 65, and 
had been general secretary for 27 years) tendered Ms resignation, 
stating that he had been ordered complete rest by his doctors. The 
executive accepted his resignation and elected Mr. John Gollan (45), 
the party’s national organizer, to succeed him as seoretary of the 
party Mr. PoUitt himself was elected chairman of the party, wMlst 
WiUl^ GaUaoher (hitherto the party chairman, and formerly 
M P* for Bast Fife), was appointed to the newly-created post of 
president of the party. 

The executive adopted a resolution which, while referring to StaUn 
as an outstanding Marxist leader," condemned as “ aUen to 
Socialism" the “abuses and injustices" associated with Stalin's 
rule, and In particular the execution of “devoted patriots and 
Communists on the basis of “ deliberate provocations and fabricated 


evidence ” Admitting that the party's thinking suffered from “ a 
certain dogmatism, rigidity, and sectarianism," the resolution caUed 
for fuUer discussion on questions of prmciple, and, m particular, on 
how “ democratic hberties " could be mamtamed and extended and 
“ Socialist legahty " guaranteed durmg the transition to Socialism 
The resolution stated that a special commission had been set up 
to examine the working of the party congress, the method of election 
of the executive (which had been criticized at the congress), and 
“ the improvement of inner-party democracy.” 

In an article m the Daily Worker (March 24), Mr. Harry PoUitt 
wrote inter alia that Stalm had “ made serious mistakes in connexion 
with agricultural pohcy, ignored warnings about Hitler's invasion 
plans, and adopted wrong policies m relation to Yugoslavia " 

United States. The U S Commumst Party announced on May 3 
that Its leaders had held a four-day ineetmg, described as “ the most 
self-oritical in the party’s history,” at which they had unanimously 
adopted a report by Mr. Dennis, the general secieiary, dealing with 
the party's activities m the past 10 years. The announcement added 
that Mr. Dennis had criticized “ left-sectarian " errors in the party's 
work, and emphasized that the party sought “ constitutional and 
democratic solutions to current and fundamental problems " 

Similar criticisms of Stalin’s mistakes, and of the Stahnist 
policy generally, were also made by tlie Communist parties of 
Belgium, Denmark, Austria, and otbei West European coun- 
tries. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Worker - Le 
Monde, Pans - Humanitd, Pans - Giornale dTtalia, Rome - 
Cornere della Sera, Milan - Tanjjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. X4S80 A ; 14817 A.) 


B. LITERATURE. -- Book Selections for May. 

Selected books pubhshed m Great Britam, the United 
States, and France are given below : 

Great Britam. Bowie, John — “ Mlaos or Minotaur ? : The Dilemma 
of Pohtical Power." (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

Browne, Douglas G.~— “ The Rise of Scotland Yard • A History of 
the Metropolitan Police." (Haxrap, 25s.) 

DunniU, Frank — “ The Civil Service . Some Human Aspects " 
(Allen and Unwm, X8s ). 

Jaeger, Muriel — “ Before Victoria : Cha.nging Standards and 
Behaviour, 1787-1837 " (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 

Piccard, Auguste—" In Balloon and Bathyscaphe." TraiiBlated 
from the French. (Cassell, 258.). 

Ruppelt, E. J.— “ Report on Unidontified Flying Objects " (Victor 
GoEanez, 18s ). 

Ryan, A. P. — “ Mutiny at the Curragh." (Macmillan, IBs ). 

Slessor, Sir Jolm (Marshal of tho R.A.F.) — “ The Central Blue • 
Recollections and Refieotions " (Cassell, 30s0. 

“ The Mouohotte Diaries ,194=0-1943." Translated from the French. 
(Staples Press, 15s ) 

Werth, Alexander — “ France 1940-1965." (Robert Halo, 35s ). 

Willis, William — “ The Epic Voyage of the Seven Little Sisters," 
(Hutohmson, lOs-). 

Wilson, Angus — “ Anglo-Saxon Attitudes." (Seeker and Warburg, 
15s ) 

United States. Chute, B. J. — “ Greenwillow." A Novel of Rural 
Life. (E. P. Dutton, New York, $3.50) 

Frankfurter, Felix—" Of Law and Men " (Harcourt, Brace Sc Co , 
New York, $0.75) 

Hofstadter, Richard—" Tho Age of Reform From Bryan to 
F.D.R." (Alfred A. ICnopf, New York, $4 50). Pulitzer IMze for 
History. 

Miller, Perry—" The Raven and the Whale : The War of Words 
and Wits in the Era of Poe and Melvillo." (Harcourt, Brace Sc Co 
New York, $6.75) 

“Minority Report H. L. Mencken's Notebooks." l^ubllshed 
posthumously (Alfred A. Knopf, Now York, $3.95) 

France. AadrC-Maurois, Simone—" Miss Howard, la femme qui 
fit un empereur." (N R F., Paris) 

Grandval, Gilbert — " Ma mission au Maroo." (Plon, Paris). 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14847 A.) 


UXNXIJUJLI JVliMjrUUM. 


• KjfOia ana Dollar Reserves 


in May. - Increase of $41,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar suxplus in May of 
taking account of {a) $8,000,000 received m 
U.S. defen^ (^) ^2tl>000,000 received in gold or dollars 
respect of the April settlement ; (c) 
$2,000,000 paid to creditors of the E.P.U. in bilateral settle- 
result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
rose to $2,369,000,000 on May 31. 

E.P.U. May settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a surplus of £8,000,000, which would be 
settled in June, three-quarters in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by a reaction m the U.K. debt to the Union. 
(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 14838 B.) 


mi: turkey. — - Martial Law lifted in Istanbul. 

The of martial law ended on June 0 in Istanbul, 
where it had been in force since the anti-Greek riots of Sep- 
tember last. Martial law had also been imposed at the time in 
Attora and Izmir, but was lifted from those cities in November. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Istanbul Riots, 14424 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — ^New Cost-of-Living index* - 
Wliolesale and Retail Prices, October 1955 - April 1956* 

A report by the Cost-of-Living Advisory Committee on 
proposals for a new index of retail prices was published as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 0710) on March 13. On the same day the 
Minister of Uabour, Mr. Macleod, informed the House of 
Commons that the Government had accepted the recom- 
mendations and that the new mdex would be introduced 
immediately, showing the level of prices on Feb. 14. 

The new index, which replaced the interim index of retail 
prices introduced in 1947 (see 8678 B) and modified in 1952 
(see 12124 C), was based on an inquiry mto consumer expendi- 
ture carried out in 1953, and is designed to reflect more 
accurately the changes in the cost of living by takmg account 
of the new pattern of consumer expenditure revealed by the 
inquiry. The committee’s report and prmcipal recommendations 
are summarized below. 

Inquiry into Household Expenditure. This iXLQ.iury had been 
earned out over a penod of 12 months starting at the end of January 
1953, and 12,911 households of all kmds had provided information. 
In 460 of these households, however, the recorded gross mcome of 
the head of the household exceeded £20 a week, and the committee 
recommended that as these particular households, as a group, dis- 
played a pattern of spending which cLuBcered considerably from that 
of the hulk of households in the sample, their budgets should he 
excluded in the compilation of the new mdex. Similarly, at the 
other end of the scale, the committee recommended that the 813 
households m the mquiry, in which at least three-quarters of the 
total household mcome of 1953 was derived from National Insurance 
retirement or similar pensions and/or National Assistance paid m 
supplementation or heu of such pensions, should also be excluded. 
The mdex should thus be based on the budgets of the remaining 
11,638 households, which the committee beheved reflected the 
expenditure pattern of nearly nine-tenths of all households m Bntam. 
The committee stated that a few adjustments to these budgets had 
been made for the householders* underestimates of expenditure on 
tobacco, alcohoho drink, and meals eaten away from home. 

Calculation of New Index;. The committee recommended that the 
new mdex should be divided into 10 main groups, corresponding 
with the groups of the existing mdex except that the importance 

of transport, including the considerable expenditure on private 
motoring, now justified a separate main group. The main groups of 
the new mdex should be divided into 91 separately weighted sections, 
compared with 50 sections in the interim mdex. Some 120,000 price 
quotations would be collected monthly in order to calculate the 
index figure, of which 90,000 would be food prices. It was emphasized, 
however, that the new index would not reflect only the prices of the 
items about which mquiries were made, because these items were 
carefully selected as being representative and the changes in their 
average prices could he safely applied to all commodities in the 
appropriate section. 

The committee recommended that several items used In the 
calculation of the old index should be dropped, and several others 
included for the first time. Among those dropped were the prices of 
rabbits, lump sugar, turnips, wax candles, distemper, and women's 
rubberized mackintoshes, whilst those taken mto account for the 
first time included brown bread, processed cheese, coffee, beetroot, 
eating apples, pears, dog-bisouits, soda-water, paint, television sets, 
washing machines, men's made-to-measure suits, men's pyjamas, 
women's plastic mackintoshes, nylon stockings, second-hand cars. 
National Health Service prescription charges, football boots, camera 
films, private telephone rental charges, the price of ad mi ssion to 
dance halls, and many other items in the food, clothing and household 
equipment groups The report emphasized that the Inclusion of such 
expensive items as television sets and cars would not make the 
index higher than it would otherwise be, as the Index measured not 
prices but changes in prices, and the original level was therefore 
immaterial. 

It was also pointed out that the index did not refer to the cost 
of living generally, and therefore, for example, took no account of 
income tax. National Insuranoe contributions, savings, insurance 
premiums, subscriptions to trade unions, friendly societies or hospital 
funds, betting payments, fees to doctors and dentists, or mortgage 
payments, apart from the allowance for a rental equivalent in 
owner-occupiers' houses- 

The report contained few recommendations for alterations in the 
methods of collecting prices and in the procedure for Computing the 
index, though for the housing group it was recommended that 
information about changes in rents and rates should be collected 
regularly from an extended sample of tenants throughout the country 
It was also recommended that provision should be made for calculating 
changes in the prices charged for repairs and decorations, and in the 
prices of materials bought hy occupiers doing their own repairs and 
decorations. 

Weighting. The report stated that the interim Index was found 
to have given too much weight to food prices, and had therefore 
over-estimated the rise in the cost of living; a rise of 9 per cent 
reported in prices generally between 1953 and 1955 should have been 
correctly recorded as 8 per cent. In calculating the Index figure on 
the new basis, considerably less weighting would be given to food 
prices and rather less to fuel and light costs, but greater weight 
would be given to the other groups. 


The new weights (1953-54 consumption, at January 1956 prices) 
would be as follows, the existmg weights (1950 consumption, at 
January 1956 pnees) being shown in parentheses : food, 350 (432) ; 
aleohohc drink, 71 (69) ; tobacco, 80 (80) ; housing, 87 (73) ; fuel 
and hght, 55 (73) ; durable household goods, 66 (55) ; clothmg and 
footwear, 106 (84) ; transport and vehicles, 68 (formerly included 
with ** services ") ; services, 58 (94 — ^i.e. the comhmed weight of 
these two groups had been raised from 94 to 126) ; miscellaneous 
goods, 59 (40). 

Link with Interim Index. The index figure for Jan. 17, 1956, 
should be used as the hase and taken as 100- For the time being, 
however, the interim mdex (June 1947 = 100), which stood at 153 
in January, should be linked to the new mdex by a supplementary 
calculation so as to contmue to show the change m the average 
level of retail prices since June 1947. This would be for the con- 
venience of mdustries where wages were related to the index under 
shdmg-scale arrangements, and would be discontmued when they 
had had time to amend their agreements. 

The index of retail prices on Feb. 14, the first date for which 
the new mdex was used, showed no change as compared with 
Jan. 17, a slight rise in the prices of some items being counter- 
balanced by slight falls m the pnees of others. The “ all items ” 
index (Jan. 17, 1956 = 100) therefore remained at 100.0, and 
the index on the basis of June 1947 = 100 at 153.4, In March 
(March 13) the retail prices index (January 1956=100) rose to 
101 .3, largely as a result of higher food prices, whilst the “ all 
items” index on the basis of Jime 1947=100 rose to 155.4. 
The mdex figure for April (April 17) rose by nearly two pomts 
to 103 — attributable to further increases in food prices and in 
rent and rates. On the basis of the former (1947) index the 
April figure was 158. 

The movement of retail prices in the fourth quarter of 1955 
and m January 1956 on the basis of the old interim index are 
shown below : 


Food 

Bent andirates . 
Clothing . 

Fuel and hght 
Household durable goods 
Miscellaneous goods 
Services . . 

Alcohoho drink 
Tobacco . . 


October* November* December* January* 
(Jan. 15, 1952 = 100) 


125 9 

128.0 

127.1 

125.4 

116.4 

116.6 

116.7 

117.9 

96.5 

97.4 

98 3 

98.7 

121 6 

125.7 

127.5 

127.6 

97.6 

100.9 

101.6 

102.5 

103.7 

106.2 

106.5 

106.6 

lies 

117.1 

117.6 

119.1 

103 1 

103 1 

103.1 

103.1 

100.7 

102.9 

102.9 

102.9 


AH items (Jan. 1952 =100) 114.4 116.2 116.2 115.8 


Allitems (June 1947 =100) 151 6 154.0 154.0 153.4 

* On Oct, 18, Nov. 15, Dec. 13, and Jan. 17 respectively. 

The Board of Trade Basic Materials index in the fourth 
quarter of 1955 (June 30, 1949 == 100) was 158.1 in October 
and November and 155.3 in December. In January 1956 the 
index fell to 154.7, and in February and March rose again to 
154.9 and 155,8 respectively. 

The Economic Secretary to the Treasury, Sir Edward Boyle, 
stated in a written parliamentary reply on Jan. 27 that two- 
thirds of the rise of 25 points in the cost-of-living index since 
October 1951 was due to rises in food prices, and one-third to 
price increases for other items. — (Cmd. 9710 - Ministry of 
Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14586 A ; 12124 C ; 8678 B.) 

B. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — Abolition of « Third 
Class ” on British and West European Railways. 

As from June 3, “ third class ” travel was abolished on 
British Railways and on all Western European railways except 
those in Spain and Portugal — ^the only European countries 
(m addition to Greece) to retain three classes of rail travel, first, 
second and third. Both in Bxitam and the other countries 
concerned, accommodation previously known as “ first ” or 
“ second ” class was amalgamated and termed “ first ” class, 
whilst coaches formerly marked “ third class ” became 
“ second class.” Second-class travel remained at the old third- 
class rates. 

The change-over in Britain was introduced to conform to 
Continental practice. Though “ first,” “ second ” and “ third ” 
class coaches on the railways of Britain were introduced in the 
early days of the railway age, the “ second ” class had m fact 
ceased to exist (except on Continental boat trains) for many 
years, and there were only two classes — “ first ” and “ third.” 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris - Giornale d’ltalia, Rome) (14531 C.) 

C. NEPAL. — Lifting of Ban on Communist Party. 

The ban imposed on the Nepal Communist Party in 1952 was 

lifted on April 15 foUowing a written assurance by the party 
that it would conduct its activities peacefully and constitu- 
tionally, and that it acknowledged King Mahendra as the 
constitutional head of the State, — (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 120^0 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony Eden on the 
Cyprus Situation. - Denunciation of Greek Support for 
Terrorists. - Defence of Middle East Oil Supplies. 

In the course of a speech at Norwich on June 1, the Prime 
Minister emphasized that the Cyprus question was neither a 
“ colonial ” one nor a question affecting Britam and Greece 
only , but was essentially of an international character. Extracts 
from his speech — ^which was replied to on the following day by 
the Greek Prime Minister, M- Karamanlis (see 14920 A)— 
are given below : 

“ . .It is contrary to the whole spmt of NATO that one of its 
members [i e. Greece] should seek by radio propaganda of the f oiliest 
character, directed from Athens month after month, to stir up 
terrorist activity m the territory of another There can be no confi- 
dence, still less friendship, while that continues. The Governor of 
Cyprus, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, has been subjected to the 
most scurrilous attacks by the Greek Press and radio So have our 
troops. The Governor and our forces on the island have shown 
courage and restraint m conditions of the utmost provocation. 

“ A relatively small minority of terrorists is directing its savage 
attacks against Cypriots and British alike. A few days ago some 
pistols were found m the bmldmgs of the Bishopric of Paphos. 
BaUistio tests have proved that one of these pistols was used to shoot 
a Greek cmhan and a Turkish policeman. How can anyone defend 
an attitude in which leading priests not only refuse to condemn 
violence hut aid and abet it 1 

The Greek wireless talks of British troops desecrating Greek 
churches. The only desecration of a church was that on Palm Sunday, 
when Boka terrorists entered a church during a service and shot dead 
a Greek Cypriot m the choir, despite the protests of the priest and the 
cries of the congregation. But no bishop m Cyprus has had one word 
to say against this dastardly deed 

“ It is sometimes suggested that a NATO base on Greek soil should 
sufidce for our needs This is not so, and any such suggestion ignores a 
major part of the problem. Cyprus is a NATO interest, but it is not 
only that. The Umted Kingdom’s vital interest in Cyprus is not 
confined to its NATO aspect Our country’s industrial hfe and that of 
Western Burope depends to-day, and must depend for many years to 
come, on oil supplies from the Middle East If ever our oil resources 
were in peril, we should be compelled to defend them The facilities 
we need m Cyprus are part of that defence. We cannot, therefore, 
accept any doubt about their availability , , 

**A11 this does not mean that we are going back on oux proposal for 
constitutional progress in Cyprus on the hnes we put forward during 
the talks with Archbishop Makarios. These allowed for a more 
generous measure of self-government than has ever been contemplated 
before. I am sorry that they wore not accepted. Nonetheless, wo 
shah persevere in our efforts to find a solution . . ” 

Emphasizing that the facilities m Cyprus were part of the 
defence of Middle East oil supplies, the Prime Minister declared 
“ I want everyone, including our friends, to beed that there can 
be no question of this country yielding over any essential 
element in the defence of its legitimate and vital interests 
Examples of this are the Persian Gulf, Cyprus, and Aden. 
No Cyprus — ^no certain facilities to protect our supply of oil. No 
oil — ^unemployment and hunger m Britam. It is as simple as 
that.” — (Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Cyprus, 14901 A.) 


B. NETHERLANDS. — The Groesbeek Memorial. 

A memorial commemorating 1,103 officers and men of the 
British Commonwealth forces (993 British, 108 Canadian, and 
two South African) who fell in the advance through the Low 
Countries to the German frontier, and who have no known grave, 
was unveiled by the Duke of Gloucester on June 3 at the village 
of Groesbeek (near Nijmegen) in the presence of Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands, tlie Ambassadors of the British 
Commonwealth countries m The Hague, and the Netherlands 
Minister of Defence. The memorial consists of two cloisters in 
red rock and Portland stone, and stands on ground overlooking 
the scene of some of the fiercest fighting by British and Canadian 
troops on the Dutch-German frontier. 

(Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) (Prev. rep. 14254 A.) 


C. CANADA. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

The following appomtments in the Canadian diplomatic 
service were announced on April 3 in Ottawa — ^Mr. D. M. 
Johnson, Canadian commissioner on the International Super- 
yisory Commission for Vietnam, as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union m succession to Mr. J. B. Watkins, who had been 
ai^omted Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs ; Mr. E. H. Norman, Canadian High Commissioner in 
New Zealand, as Ambassador to Egypt and concurrently 
Minister to the Lebanon mce Mr. K. P. Kirkwood Mr. Kirk- 
wood as High Commissioner to New Zealand uice Mr. Norman. 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 14777 C.) 


D. MALAYA - SINGAPORE. — Authorization of 
Limited Rubber Exports to Communist China. 

The Governments of the Malayan Federation and Smgapore 
announced on June 4 that the British Colonial Office had 
authorized the resumption of rubber exports in “ reasonable 
quantities ” to Communist China. The Foreign Office stated on 
June 6 that the relaxation permitting the export of rubber to 
Communist China came under the “ exceptions procedure,” 
that the policy would only apply to exports which had no 
strategic value, and that no infringement of the resolution was 
involved. The “ reasonable quantities ” mentioned m the 
announcement were stated in the Press to be about 2,000 tons 
a month. 

Mr. Nutting-, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, had stated on 
May 14 that more use would bo made of this “ exceptions procedure ” 
whereby it would be possible to export goods to Communist China 
on the embargo list for that country hut not controlled for the Soviet 
bloc Colonial Governments would have authority to consider 
applications for export licences within the framework of this policy. 

The ban on strategic goods to China had been in force since 
October 1951 (1 e. following the outbreak of the Korean War), 
and control of strategic goods to the Soviet bloc since October 
1954, About 450 items were on the list banned foi export to 
Clnna, about 200 of which (including rubber) did not appear on 
the Russian list. — (Financial Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. British Embargo on Strategic Exports, 
11478 A ; U.N. Embargo, XX490 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. Royal Navy. - Abandon- 
ment of Scapa Flow Naval Base. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Wingiield-Digby) 
announced in the House of Commons on June 0 that the 
Government had decided to abandon Scapa Flow as a naval 
base and to close all naval establishments in the area (including 
the boom-defence depot and wireless telegraph station), with 
the exception of the oil fuel depot and the services necessary 
to maintain it. He explained that this step had been decided 
on because the Admiralty could no longer foresee sufficient 
work for the installations, either in peace or m war, to justify 
the expense of their retention. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

Note. Scapa Flow, a natural deep-water harbour about 15 miles 
long and eight miles across, is formed by the Orkney Islands of 
Pomona, Hoy, and South lionaldshay It was chosen by the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord JelUcoe in 1914 as the main base for the 
Grand Fleet, and was the scene of the scuttling of the Gorman Iligii 
Seas Fleet after its surrender in 1919. Falling into virtual disuse 
between the wars, it was again brought into use in 1939, but after 
the torpedoing of the battleship Royal Oak in October of that year 
(with the loss of 833 officers and ratings) it was temporarily abandoned 
until its underwater defences had boon strengthened. For several 
years the harbour has been virtually on a care and lualntcnanco basis, 
with only occasional visits by H.M ships. (TimoH) 

F. AUSTRALIA. — Sir Eric Harrison appointed High 
Commissioner in London. 

It was announced by Mr. Menzies on May 23 that Sir Eric 
Harrison, Minister for Defence Production and Vice-Premdent 
of the Executive Council, would become High Commissioner m 
London in succession to Sir Thomas White, who had eompleted 
five years’ service m the Umted Kingdom and was returning to 
Australia. Mr. Menzies explained that Sir Eric would remain 
m his present ministerial posts until he (Mr. Menzies) had 
returned to Australia from an overseas tour, which was expected 
to be at the end of August. In the meantime Sir Edward 
McCarthy would act as High Commissioner m Ijondon. 

Sir Eric Harrison (63) had been Resident Minister in London 
m 1950-51. Mr. Menzies said that the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Sir Eric as deputy leader of the Liberal Party and 
Leader of the House of Representatives, and any consequential 
Cabinet changes, would be dealt with after his return from his 
overseas tour.— (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 1x461 C.) 

G. BELGIUM. — Expansion Plan for Port of Antwerp. 

Ilians for the expansion and modernization of the port of 
Antwerp at a cost of 4,200 million Belgian francs (about 
po, 000,000) were announced on June 11 by the Prime Minister, 
M. Van Acker. He said that the work was expected to he 
finished by 1963 ; that the State would contribute 3,500 
miUion francs (about £25,000,000) of the total expenditure ; 
and that additional credits would be provided for the construc- 
tion of 20 to 80 ships, totalling 260,000 to 800,000 tons, with 
the aim of expanding Belgium’s merchant marine to 800,000 tons. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) 
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JUNE i6 — 2% 1956 

A. FRANCE - GERMANY. Agreement on Future 
of the Saar. - Saarland to unite with Germany on Jan. i, 
1957* " Canalization of Moselle River. - French Coal 
Supplies from Wamdt Mines. 

FuU agreement between France and the German Federal 
Republic on the future of the Saar, and on related issues, was 
reached on June 4 m discussions at Luxemburg between 
M. MoUet, the French Prime Minister, and Dr. Adenauer, the 
German Federal Chancellor. The respective Foreign Ministers, 
M. Pineau and Herr von Brentano, also took part in the 
discussions. 

The Franco-German n^otiations on the Saar (see page 14:722) had 
been continued in Paris durmg April and May by M Maurice Paure 
and Dr Hallstem, the respectiye Secretaries of State m the French 
and German Foreign Ministries, following earher discussions between 
M. Pineau and Herr von Brentano in Bonn on Feb- 21-22, Difficnlties 
on several auestions had prevented final agreement during the Paris 
n^otiations, but these were successfully resolved at the Luxemburg 
meeting between the German Federal Chancellor and the French 
Prime Minister. 

The principal provisions of the agreement were as follows : 

(1) The Saar would be reumted politically with the German 
Federal Repubhc on Jan. 1, 1957, and would become a Land 
with representation in the Bundesrat. 

(2) The Saar would be economically mtegrated m the Federal 
Repubhc by stages over a three-yeai peiiod to be completed 
by Jan. 1, 1960. 

Durmg the three-year period the Franco-Saar Customs Umon 
would be mamtained, and French or Saar legislation relating to 
currency and Customs matters would remain m force Saar exports to 
the Federal Repubhc during the transitional period would be un- 
restricted by quantitative limitations or Customs duties As regards 
German exports of investment goods to the Saar, the Saar Govern- 
ment would work out a plan providing for a progressively hberal 
importation regime. 

After the end of the three-year period, the Saar would be accorded 
a special economic status within the Federal Republic m order to 
mamtam Franco-Saar commercial exchanges on a continued high level. 
For an indefinite period it would be able to import, duty free, French 
goods worth 160,000,000,000 francs (£160,000,000), and to export to 
France, duty free, goods worth 110,000,000,000 francs (£110,000,000) 
annually — these figures being based on the 1955 level of exchanges 
between the two countries. With a view to mamtammg the overall 
volume of trade, provision was made for adausting the quotas of goods 
if the relation between Saar exports to Franco and French exports to 
the Saar fell materially below the 1955 level 

It was also agreed that measures would be taken, to prevent any 
abuses of the special economic regime for the Saar withm the German 
economy , that a joint Franco-German commission would be set up 
to supervise oommoreial exchanges ; and that special facihties would 
be granted for capital remittances and the transfer of wages and 
salaries, covering, in particular, transactions affecting the border 
population and remittances by French undertakings carrying on 
industrial or commercial activities m the Saar, and Saar under- 
takings workmg in France. 

Durmg the transitional period experts would work out the necessary 
financial arrangements for the replacement of the French franc by the 
Deutschemark in the Saarland 

Agreement was also reached (a) that the German Federal Republic 
and France would continue to enjoy equal status withm the European 
Coal and Steel Community ; (5) that further discussions would be 
held on questions connected with the maintenance of coal supphea 
to France from those Saar mines formerly owned by the German 
Reich. 

(3) Between the present time and 1980, France would obtam 
90,000,000 tons of coal from the Wamdt mmes. 

The future of the coal deposits of the Wamdt Forest was one of the 
most difficult problems in the negotiations, as the French were 
particularly anxious to ensure that these coal supplies remained 
available for the Lorraine iron-ore mdustry. The Warndt mines 
(which extend across the frontier between France and the Saar) are 
at present only worked from the French side, and contain the largest 
and best coal deposits of the Saar territory. Considerable French 
investments have boon made in these mines 

Ultimately, it was agreed that France should have the right to take 
90,000,000 tons of coal from the Wamdt hy 1980, in the following 
manner (a) During the first five years (1956-1960) France would 
be entitled to mine just over 20,000,000 tons of coal from the Wamdt 
deposits — ^i.e , to maintain the present level of exploitation. (6) By 
the end of 1960 France would relinquish the north-eastern part of the 
Wamdt coalfield, which would then be exploited from the Saar ; 
during the five-year period a new shaft would be sunk on the Saar 
side, (c) From 1961 to 1980 France would have the right to work 
three specific coal seams constituting the south-western part of the 
Wamdt coalfield, from which she would obtain about 46,000,000 
tons — ^making a total of 66,000,000 tons over the 25-year period. 
(d) In addition, France would bo allowed to buy another 24,000,000 
tons of Wamdt coal from the Saar at cost price over the whole period 
(i.e., until the expiration of the agreement in 1980). The German 
Federal Government would compensate the Saar mines for the 
difference between the cost price and the nominal sales price. 


(4) The Moselle River would be canalized between Coblenz 
and ThionviUe (see accompanying map), a distance of 168 miles. 
The costs of the project would be shared between the French 
and Federal German (^vernments, the German share bemg 
about 300,000,0(X) DM. (approx. £25,000,000) and the French 
share about 250,000,000 DM. (approx. £21,000,000). Of the 
German share, 160,000,000 DM. — representing the cost of 
building electricity stations at dams on the Moselle — ^would be 



{Economist) 


borne by the Rheinisch-Westfalische Electrizitatswerke. Tolls 
for the use of the canalized riyer would be fixed on the basis of 
the average tolls charged for shipping on the Main and Neckar 
rivers, and there would thus be no discrimination in favour of 
German interests. It was agreed that Luxemburg interests in 
the project should be discussed m tripartite talks, and that the 
Belgian Government should also be consulted. 

Throughout the Saar negotiations the canalization of the Moselle 
had been consistently sought hy the French Government, which, in 
effect, had made agreement on this project a pre-condition for 
agreement on the future of the Saar. It thus represented an important 
German concession to France, m return for French acceptance of the 
Saar’s pohtical and economic union with Germany. When the 
Moselle Canal is completed, barges with a carrying capacity of 1,500 
tons wiU be able to ply between the Lorraine and Ruhr mdustrial 
areas, carrymg Ruhr coal to Lorraine and Lorraine iron-ore and steel 
to Germany. French experts estimated that shipping on the Moselle 
River would amount to about 10,000,000 tons a year when the 
Canal had been completed 

(5) The French Government, in deference to German objec- 
tions, agreed to abandon its plans for a northward extension of 
the existing Upper Rhine canal between the Swiss frontier and 
Markolsheun. 

This canal — ^known as the Alsace Canal, and running parallel to 
the Upper Rhine — had been completed before the Second World War. 
The French Government had proposed (a) to extend it northwards 
from Markolsheim to the Strasbourg area, and (6) to build several 
hydro-electric dams along the projected extension. Strong objections 
had been raised from the German side, particularly hy the Land 
Government of Wtirttemherg-Baden, on th<yground that the projected 
dams would affect the level of the Rhine and draw water away from 
the plain on the German hank of the river 

In view of these objections, the French Government agreed (a) to 
abandon its plan for extending the Alsace Canal and for building new 
hydro-electric dams ; (6) to dlscontinuo work on the 20-mile exten- 
sion which had already jteon built northwards from Markolsheim ; 
(c) to “ build back ” this extension into thb Rhine, involving on 
alteration in the course of the river , and (d) to pay oompensaticm to 
the Land Government of Wfirttemberg-Baden for damage to crops 
caused by the diversion of the Rhine. The extent of this compensa- 
tion will he determined by an arbitration tribunal. 
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In addition, to the agreements on the Saar, the communique 
signed by Dr. Adenauer and M. MoUet also said that there had 
been an exchange of views on international and European 
problems, on which the two Governments were m complete 
agreement. 

The coniniuni<iu6 stated (a) that there was “ complete identity of 
views *’ between France and the German Federal Republic on mter- 
national problems generally ; (6) that both countries bad reafQrmed 
their loyalty to the North Atlantic Treaty , (c) that they were agreed 
that NATO should extend its activities to the economic and pohtical 
fields ; (d) that they recognized that disarmament was dependent on 
a solution of problems threatening world peace, in which connexion 
** the solution of the problem of German reunification occupies first 
place ** ; (e) that both countries would make contmued efforts to 
bring about East- West understanding ; (/) that they had noted with 
satisfaction the steps bemg taken to set up the Euratom ” project 
and to establish a common market between the member-countries of 
the European Coal and Steel Community 

As regards the Saar, the Moselle Canal project, and the Alsace 
Canal, the communiqub emphasized that the statesmen on both sides 
had been at pains to reconcile the essential national mterests ” of 
the two countries in view of the extreme importance of these ques- 
tions to Franco-German understanding, West European co-operation, 
and the “ sohdarity of the West.’" Dr Adenauer and M. Mollot 
expressed the hope that Franco-German understandmg would 
develop m future in an atmosphere of close co-operation and 
confidence which would create the best conditions for realismg their 
joint aim — the building of Europe.” 

The commumqu^ added that practical details of implemen- 
tmg the Saar agreement would be worked out by French and 
German experts. 

During the Luxemburg discussions M MoUet and M. Pineau gave 
an account of their recent visit to U.S S R and their discussions with 
Soviet leaders (see 14934: A) It was stated m the Press that the 
French Prune Minister had repeated to Dr Adenauer a reported 
remark by M Khrushchev m which the latter was alleged to have said 
that Russia preferred haviug 17,000,000 Germans mside the Soviet 
bloc to the possibility of 70,000,000 in a neutral reunited Germany.” 
In a press statement on June 5 after his return to Bonn, Dr. Adenauer 
described M Khrushchev’s reported remark as “ brutal and out- 
rageous,” and said that it demonstrated that nothing had changed m 
the USSR since the death of Stahn, The Chancellor stressed that 
the Federal Government would continue to work for the reunification 
of Germany, and added that he would review the situation with the 
British, U S , and French Governments 

Satisfaction at the settlement of the Saar question was 
expressed both in France and in Western Germany. In Paris, 
a spokesman of the Qwa^ d^Orsay said that “ we can now really 
consider that the Saar problem is settled between France and 
Germany ; despite immense difficulties, agreement was reached 
thanks to the European spirit and determmation of M. MoUet 
and Dr. Adenauer.” The Saar Government unanimously 
approved the Luxemburg agreement on June 5, and the 
German Federal Government on June 6. 

Recent developments m the Saar are summarized below 
under cross-headings 

Dissolution of Saar Socialist Party. The Saar Socialist Party 
decided on March 18 (by 228 votes to 21, with 10 abstentions) to 
dissolve itself and allow its mombeis to join the Social Democratic 
Party. 

Revised Landtag Election Results. It was announced on April 25 
that the Saar Electoral Commission had decided to allocate one 
additional seat to the Saar Democrats at the expense of the Christian 
People’s Party. This decision, together with the merger of the Saar 
Socialist Party with the Social Democratic Party, changed the 
strength of the parties in the Saar Landtag as follows Christian 
Democratic Union, 14 ; Saar Democrats, 13 , Christian People’s 
Party, 12 , Social Democratic Party, 9 , Communist Party, 2 

Local Elections. Local elections in the Saa.r on May 13 resulted in 
the three pro-German parties (the Christian Democrats, Saar Demo- 
crats, and Social Democrats) obtaimng 110 out of 150 seats in the 
seven district councils {Krmr&t &) , 34 of the remaining seats wont to 
the Christian People’s Party, and six to the Communists. The 
pro-German parties also gamed majorities in all but one of the 344 
urban and village councils. 

Of the three pro-German parties, the Christian Democrats polled 
152,936 votes (28 8 per cent), the Saar Democrats 134,186 votes 
(22 3 per cent), and the Social Democrats 103,361 votes (19 4 percent) 
The Christian People’s Party polled 123,456 votes (23 1 percent), while 
theCommunists polled 29,893 rotes (5.9 per cent) Various “ splinter ” 
parties and local groups polled 0.5 per cent between them 

The Rochling Steelworks. The Rdohhng family notified the French 
and Federal German Governments on April 26 that at no longer 
considered as valid the option given to the two Governments for the 
purchase of the steel plant at Volklmgen [This option had boon 
agreed upon in April, 1955, by Dr Adenauer and the then French 
Foreign Minister, M. Pinay 3 Although the text of the letters was not 
published, it was understood that the Rochling family had taken the 
new that the rejection of the proposed Saar Statute at the plebiscite 
in October last had eliminated the pre-conditions for this option 
The Saar Parliament had adopted a resolution in January last (see 
14721 A) calling for the return of the Yblklingen steelworks— at 
present under French sequestration — ^to the Rdohling family 


East German Representations on Saar. 

It was announced m East Berlin on May 6 that Herr 
Grotewotd (the Prime Minister of Eastern Germany) had sent 
letters to Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Ney (the Premier of the Saar) 
suggesting talks between Eastern and Western Germany, with 
the participation of the Saar, as a demonstration of all-German 
solidarity on the question of the Saar’s reunion with Germany. 
It was suggested that jomt action m this matter by the two 
German States could serve as a startmg-pomt for wider under- 
standing between them. The letter to Dr. Ney also proposed 
that Eastern Germany and the Saar should exchange diplomatic 
representatives. 

At the same time the East German Foreign Mimster (Dr. Bolz) 
sent a letter to M Pineau stating that any settlement of the Saar 
question without the participation of the East German Government 
would be regarded as inadmissible and mclTectivo,” and as 

incompatible with tho existence of two German States ” Whilst 
declaring that the Saar was indisputably German territoiy, Dr Bolz 
said that a solution of the Saar question must serve “ the strongthon- 
mg of peace in Europe and the peaceful — particularly the economic — 
mterests of the French and German peoples ” J-Io alleged that tho 
current negotiations between France and the Federal German 
Republic were aimed at making the Saar’s industrial potential servo 
the remihtarization of Western Germany “ by way of an Anschluss ” 

Dr. Ney declared on May T that it was “ out of the question ” 
that Eastern Germany should take part in the Saar discussions. 
Dr. Schneider, president of the Saar Landtag and leader of the 
Saar Democratic Party, said that the Saarland would agree in 
prmciple to discuss its future with Eastern Germany if the 
East German Government would press for the return of tlie 
former German territories beyond the Odcr-Neissc line. 
(Le Monde, Pans - l^igaro, Pans - F'ederal Governoieirt 
Bulletin, Bonn - Frankfurtei Allgememe >2eitung - Die Welt, 
Hamburg - Neue Zurcher Zcitung)'(Prev. rep. Saar, 14721: A.) 


A. AUSTRIA. — New Coalition Cabinet. 


A new Government — based, as hitherto, on the (‘oahtion 
between the People’s Party (Catholics) and the Socialists — 
was formed on June 22 by Dr. Riiab, the outgoing Clianc<dlor, 
with the following membership : 


Dr. Julius Raab (People’s Party) 

Dr. Adolf Scharf (Socialist) 

Di. Leopold I<’igl (People’s Party) 

Herr Oskar Helnier (Socialist) . . 

Dr. Renihaid Kamitz (non-party) 

Dr. Otto Tschadek (Socialist) 

Herr Franz Tlioina (People’s Party) , 

Dr Udo lllig (People’s l^arty) . . 

Herr Ferdinand Graf (People’s Party) 
Herr Karl I^roksch (Socialist) 

Herr Karl Waldbrunner (Social ml) 

Dr Heinrich Drimmel (People's Party) 


Chancellor. 
Viee-Clunccllor. 
Foreign Affairs. 
Interior. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Agriculture and 
P’orestry. 

Trade and 
Ih‘constnK5tK)n- 
Deferw^e. 

Social Welfare. 
'IVansport and Elec- 
tricity Industry, 
Ifidueation. 


The following State Soorotanos wore «4)pohiiod . Dr. Biimo 
Kroisky (SocialiBt) and Dr. Franz CJHclmitzor (PoopJo’s Party)— 
Foreign Mmwtetry , Horr Franz Grubhofer (P P.) MiniHiry of th© 
Interior; Dr Karl Stefam (Sooialiat)— Ministry of Dohuicc and 
Herr Eduard Weikh art-- Ministry of Tra4o and XtocoriHiruotlon. 


The principal change was the appointment of a Minister of 
Detence— a new portfolio, resulting from the creation of 
Austrian armed forces following the entry mto force oJ' the 
Austrian State Ireaty. With the exception of the ju'w Defence 
Mimster (Herr Graf), all the Ministers held o(Ii(‘c m the former 
Cabinet except Dr. Tschadek, who succeeded Herr Kapfer 
(non-party) as Minister of Justice— a portfolio which Dr. 
Tschadek had held in Ibrnier administrations. 


The former extensive powers of the Ministry of I’ransport 
over the nationalized industries were curtailed, th<» industries 
concerned being phuicd under the direct control of the 
Cabinet as a whole. -(Wiener Zcitung - Neue Zhreher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Elections, 14889 A ; Cabinet, 14730 D ; 1401:6 Ej 

*39090 5 13274 B 5 12908 A.) 


B. TURKEY. — Resignation of Foreign Minister. 

Professor KdpruKi, Foreign Minister of Turkey since 1950 
(except for the period April to Dceemher 1955), resigned from 
the Cabinet on June 20, no ollicial statement being issued as to 
the reasons for his resignation. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
was taken over ad interim by M. Blhem Menderes, the Minister 
of the Interior. The latter is not related to the I’urkish Prime 
Minister, M. Adnan Menderes.— (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14890 C ; 14624 A.) 
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A. EGYPT. — ^New Gonstitutioa. - Fortlicammg Coasti- 
tutioaal Plebiscite aad Presideatial Electioas. - Creation 
of Supreme Court. - Abolition of Religious Tribunals. 

Colonel Nasser, the Egj^tian Prime Mmister, proclaimed 
a new Constitution on Jan. 16, 1956, thus ending the three-year 
transitional period smce the issolution of all pohtical parties 
in February 1953. 

It was officially stated that the new Constitution was of a 
“ socialistic nature,” and would abolish social distinctions and 
prohibit the creation of civil titles. Sovereignty would be 
vested in the people, and the regime of the State would be 
“ repubhcan and democratic.” The religion of the State would be 
Islam, and Arabic would be the official language. The Constitu- 
tion would be based on the presidential system, with legislative 
powers vested m a smgle National Assembly and executive 
authority vested in a President. A plebiscite on the Constitu- 
tion, and elections for a President of the Bgj’ptian Republic, 
would take place on June 23, and the Assembly was expected 
to meet m October. Until the new Constitution came into force, 
the present Government would remam m office. 

The principal provisions of the Constitution were as set out 
below : 

Elections. Pohtical parties would remain suspended until the 
Government introduced a law regrulatmg tliem. Pendmg such a 
measure, “ a National Umon would be estabhshed by the people to 
work; for the realization of the aims of the revolution.** The National 
Union would nommate candidates for the National Assembly, and 
the manner m which the Union should be formed would be defined by 
the President. The rules regulating the methods of electing the 
Assembly were ‘‘ left to be defined by a special law to be issued at a 
later date to ensure a measure of elasticity and adaptabiUty ** AU 
citizens over the age of 18, including women, would bo entitled to 
vote m these elections, and voting would be Compulsory- 

National Assembly. The National Assembly, whose term would be 
five years, would have the usual powers of legislation and supervision 
over the executive authority. It would nominate the President, 
whose name would then be submitted for public approval by means 
of a referendum. The Constitution would thus be on this point a 
oombmation of the parliamentary and presidential systems, avoiding 
the defects of both *’ 

President. The President, whose term of office would be six years, 
would be the Head of State and the chief executive. He would 
formulate the general policy of the Government in collaboration with 
his Ministers, and would have power to veto or propose laws, although 
the Assembly could over-ride his veto by a two-thirds majority vote 
He would also be Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, and would 
have authority to declare war, with the approval of the National 
Assembly. Furthermore, the President would have power to nommate 
and dismiss officials, and would be able, after consulting the National 
Assembly, to refer matters to popular plebiscite. Eligibility to the 
oflace of President would be confined to persons over 35 years of age 
and um’elated to the former Royal family. 

Judiciary. The Constitution emphasized the independence of the 
judiciary, and laid down that judges would not be liable to dismissal 
and would be subject to no other authority but the law 

Local Government. Egypt would be divided into administrative 
units, and Provmoial Councils would be elected whose members 
would be responsible for all pubhc services. 

Civil Rights. The Constitution guaranteed freedom of person, life, 
residence, abode, and religious faith Freedom of the Press, publica- 
tion, and copyright would be safeguarded “m the iiiieiost of pulilic 
welfare and within the limits prescribed by law ” The present 
censorship would therefore continue imtil a new law was passed 

Economic Policy. The national economy would be orgam/ed 
** according to principles of social justice *’ and would aim at pro- 
moting national productivity and raising the standard of living 
The Constitution provided for the sanctity of private property, 
although there would be a maximum limit to land ownership. Private 
economic activity would be free from State interference provided it 
did not run counter to the public interest or infringe upon individual 
freedom. 

SocialPoHcy. All Egyptians would be entitled to State aid in respect 
of old ago, sickness, and inability to work, and social insurance and 
public health services would be created Elemeutary education 
would be compulsory, and freely provided in State schools 

In a speech at Cairo University on June 1, Colonel Nasser 
promised an end to military mle in Egypt and the development of 
a “ co-operative society.” He announced that the Revolutionary 
Command Council would be dissolved after the plebiscite on 
June 23, and would then “ hand over rule to the people in a 
way that will preserve the people’s rights.” All Egyptians 
would be eligible to stand for election to the proposed National 
Assembly, except “those who in the past have supported 
imperialists and colonialists.” There would, however, be no 
political parties, “ because it has been Egypt’s experience that 
political parties supported selfish interests and imperialism.” 
All Egyptians of good reputation would be eligible for member- 
ship of the National Umon, which he described as “ a kmd of 


Popular Front organization with no political orientation.” 
Colonel Nasser also announced that 571 political jnisoners 
would be released, and that press censorship would be abolished 
before the plebiscite. 

Among leading pobtical prisoners whose release had been earlier 
announced was Ibrahim Farrag, the former Wafdlst Foreign Minister, 
who had been sentenced to life imprisonment in October 1^53 on 
chaiges of high treason. [The sentence was originally one of death, 
but had been later commuted to life imprisonment.] M. Farrag was 
released on Nov 14, 1955, and placed in house custody for health 
reasons. 

Colonel Nasser was nominated by the Council of the Revolu- 
tion on June 8 as sole candidate for the Presidency. 

Creation of Supreme Court- 

A Government decree was issued on June 13 creating a 
Supreme Court. It laid down (a) that the Court would have 
12 members — six elected by the National Assembly and six 
elder members of the Judiciary ; (&) that it would have un- 
limited powers of judicial review ; (c) that the President’s 
actions would not be outside the Court’s competence ; and 
(d) that any future President or Munster foimd guilty of high 
treason or disloyalty would be liable to the death penalty, or 
to imprisonment for life or for a limited term. 

Abolition of Religious Tribunals, 

AU religious tribunals m. Egypt, including the ^ ancient 
Moslem Sharia courts, were abolished on Jan. 1, 1956, from 
which date aU cases of personal status hitherto brought before 
such courts were heard m the ordinary civil courts. Islapiic 
laws, or the laws of the non-Moslem (i.e. Christian and Jewish) 
communities, contmued to be applied in such cases, and Sharia 
judges (or the appropriate non-Moslem jurists) continued to 
sit with the civil judges for this purpose. 

Th© abohtion of the religious tribunals constituted a further step m. 
the unification of the Egyptian legal system — which had been largely 
rationahzed m 1949 by the abolition of the former consular and mixed 
courts — and the entrenchment of State courts as the sole judicial 
authorities Egypt became the first Moslem country to abohsh the 
ST^aria courts (once th© supreme legal bodies of all Moslem states, 
interpreting th© Sharia or Canon Law of Islam), whose competence 
in Egypt had lately been confined to cases of personal status — 
marriage, divorce, care of children, inheritance, etc The Govern- 
ment's decision involved the abohtion of the Supreme Shana Court 
in Cairo, of over 100 lower Shana courts in different parts of Egypt, 
and of 14 non-Moslem courts. 

The Greek Catholic Bishop of Egypt and a number of his 
clergy were detained by the Egyptian Government on Bec.lS, 
1955, following the publication of a proclamation setting forth 
Greek Catholic objections to certain provisions concerning 
divorce in the new law on personal status. As a protest against 
these provisions, the Greek Catholic churches in Egypt were 
closed on Christmas Eve and the traditional Christmas cere- 
monies were not held. On Jan. 9, 1956, however, a compromise 
was arrived at between the Egyptian Government and the 
Christian communities which provided (a) that a husband’s 
conversion from the Christian religion to another would con- 
stitute a valid ground for granting divorce to the wife , (b) that a 
Christian clergyman would sit on the bench during the hearings 
of all divorce cases concernmg Christians ; and (c) that religious 
marriage ceremonies would always precede the civil marriage 
ceremony.— (Le Monde, Pans - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 
Political Parties, Dissolution, 12748 A ; Colonel Nasser, 
Assumption of Premiership, 13554 A 5 13449 A.) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — CivH Aviation Agree- 
ments with Australia and Irish Republic. - Deutsche 
Lufthansa Service to South America. 

Civil aviation agreements between Western Germany on the 
one hand and Australia and the Irish Republic on the other 
were signed in Bonn in May and June respectively. 

The agreement with Australia allowed scheduled German airlines 
bo operate a service to Darwin and Sydney via Egypt, Pakistan, India, 
Burma, Siam, Singapore, and Indonesia, and for Australian scheduled 

airlines to operate a service to Frankfurt. , t j 

Under the agreement with the Irish Republic (June 12) a scheduled 
German airline was allowed to operate a service to Dublin via the 
Netherlands or Belgium and Manchester, as well as to operate 
transatlantic flights via Shannon Airport. Aer Zingus received 
corresponding rights to operate services to the German Federal 
Republic, and also a line to Switzerland and Italy via Stuttgart. 

Il was also aimounced in May that Deutsche Lufthansa 
would operate a commercial air service between Western 
Germany and Argentina, with mtermediate stops at Pans, 
Dakar, Recife, Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, and Montevideo. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Irish Times, Dublin) , riA 

(Prev. rep. I445<» 5 14348 B ; !>•) 
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A. UNTTEO KINGDOM. — Atomic Energy. - Opening 
of Calder Hall Reactor. - Atomic Electricity ” fed into 
National Grid. - First Report of Atomic Energy Authority. 
- New Reactors at Harwell. 


The first of two atomic piles at the Calder HaU (Cumberland) 
nuclear power station — ^which will be the first in the world to 
supply electricity on a large scale from nuclear sources — ^weut 
into operation on May 22. The tJ.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
said that “ the first important step in the start-up of the Calder 
Hall station took place . . . when sufficient uramum had been 
loaded for the cham reaction to take place and for the first pile 
to become self-sustaining.” The statement added that by 
Oct. 17s 1956j when the Calder Hall station would be officially 
opened by the Queen, “ for the first time in the history of the 
woild electricity will be supplied fiom a nuclear power station 
to a national electricity network,” 

A spokesman for the Authority said that Whitehaven would 
be the first town m Britain to receive “ atomic electricity ” to 
add to its “ coal electricity ” ; this would take place within a 
few weeks, the atomic electricity from Calder Hall entermg the 
“ grid” system at Whitehaven and being dispersed over an area 
of North-West England which would include Barrow-in-Furness 
and Lancaster. 

Calder HaU is part of the Atomic Energy Authority’s programme 
for nuclear power stations, hut is not mcluded in the national plan 
which envisages the construction of 12 such stations durmg the next 
ten years at an estimated cost of £300,000,000. 

Other recent important developments m the field of atomic 
energy are described below under cross -headings • 

Sites for Electricity Authority’s Nuclear Power Stations. The 
Central Electricity Authority announced on Oct 14, 1955 that it 
proposed to build its first two nuclear power stations at Bradwell 
at the mouth of the Blackwater River m Essex, and at Berkeley, 
on the Severn estuary in Gloucestershire. If the sites were approved 
by the local planning authorities and the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
it was planned to begin construction of the stations in 1957, and 
they should be oontnhuting to public electricity supplies by 1060 
or 1961. Bach station would provide two to three times the amount 
of power to he generated at the Calder HaU station, where electricity 
was a by-product. The announcement added that comprehensive 
precautions would he taken in the design of the reactors and 
ancfilary plant to ensure the effective containment of aU radio-active 
materials in every foreseeable contingency. There would be no 
chimney emissions as from the combustion of cool, and the stations 
would therefore contribute to the clean air ” policy. 

On Oct. 26 the Central Electricity Authority announced that six 
more sites had been selected as being suitable for the erection of 
atomic power stations. Their location was not disclosed because 
negotiations with local authorities and other bodies concerned had 
not been completed. 

First Report of Atomic Energy Authority, The first report of the 
U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, covering the period from July 1054 
(when the Authority came into being) to March 1955, was published 
on Nov. 3. Stressing the difficulty of obtaining sufficient numbers of 
trained scientific personnel, it stated that although material shortages 
had never been insuperable, the difflctilty of recruiting and retaining 
sufficient skilled scientists, engineers, and craftsmen had been acute 
throughout the 10 years since the atomic energy project began in 
1945, and showed no signs of becoming easier. 

The report pointed out that the Authority was competing for staff 
with industry, notably with sections of industry winch were them- 
selves building up staff to enter the field of nuclear energy ; as a 
body dependent on public funds, the Authority had not the same 
freedom of manoeuvre as industry in the matter of salaries. Whilst 
the Authority was aware that the shortage of technological waa 
nation-wide and that efforts were being made to meet it, the develop- 
ment of atomic energy was unlq.ue In the variety of special skills 
demanded, and the demand was not being met at present. The staff 
which the Authority had taken over on Aug. 1, 1954, had been 
Inadequate to fulfil the programmes then in hand, and since then 
both the mihtary and civil programmes had been enlarged. Most 
of the Authority’s establishments were in isolated areas, and the 
labour resources of the surroundinglocallties had since been exhausted. 

The Authority (the report continued) was doing its utmost to train 
future managers and executives from among its own staff, hut had 
been forced to look outside for a large number of senior staff. Diffi- 
culties in this respect had been anticipated, but the difficulty in 
recruiting younger engineers and technicians was more disquieting. 
" In the industrial group in particular,” the report stated, ” recruit- 
ment of professional and scientific staff has done no more, over the 
past 18 months, than keep pace with wastage : there has been no 
increase in manpower to match the increased programmes, civil and 
military. Inadequacy of staff is a constant threat to the achievement 
of the Authority’s programmes, and there la always the fear that 
even If the dates are achieved, as so far they have been, details will 
have been sMmped that wOl be the cause of operating trouhle^s lor 
the future.” 


M regards supplies of uranium, the report said that it was reall»e< 
that while minerals hearing small quantities of uranium were falrli 
plentiful, the low metaJlio content and the difficulty of treatmen 
ruled out most of them aa economic sources. Nevertheless, the pro 
ourement programmes of the past few yearn were now bearing fruil 


and an easier supply position seemed probable over the next decade. 
Prospecting in Britain had not so far resulted m the discovery of 
any deposits which could he exploited economically. 

The report went on to say that while atomic power was now the 
prmcipal civil objective, exploitation of radio-active isotopes con- 
tinued at a rapid pace. The combined output durmg the year (from 
the Isotope Division at Harwell and the Radio-chemical Centre at 
Amersham) was 18,835 consignments, an increase of 16 per cent 
on the calendar year 1953 Of this total, 35.6 per cent had been 
exp orted and 40 countries were ustug British iso topes in 1 9 5 4 . The value 
of radio-active products sold during that year was about £450,000. 

The report contamed the followmg paragraphs on the subject of 
atomic patents policy : 

” The many inventions that have arisen [in the field of atomic 
energy] have created for the Authority a substantial holding of patents 
and patent applications. Until recently the utilization of atomic 
energy inventions has been largely confined to the Authority them- 
selves, but the programme for nuclear power will extend their use to 
industry and to the electricity authorities. {Some of the inventions 
also have general applications in the cheiiucal, engineering, metal- 
lurgical and instrument fields. Where inventions are not secret, the 
Authority follow a pohey of gi anting non -exclusive licences to suitable 
U K. recipients unless the invention can be more appropriately 
exploited by the National Research Development Corporation 

To implement this policy the Autlioiity have a staff of Patent 
Officers who work closely with the scientists and engineers in assessing 
the value of inventions and taking appropriate action to patent them 
. . . Some inventions are, of course, devised specifically for use in 
atomic energy—for example, in processing of plutoninm — but many 
others can be applied to a wide rang© of industry One example of 
this was the Sprayrack method of distillation evolved at IJarwelL 
Although it was designed to assist in the production of heavy water, 
it is applicable to other industries using distillation, and licences have 
been granted for its use In America, France, and Germany, as well as 
in this country. In studying applications, the Authority’s Patents 
Branch do not ignore the possibility that it is a,dvisablo in some ca,Bes 
to take out patents in foreign countries 

In order to make information known about Inventions which 
have been patented, the Authority is appointing an officsor whose task 
will be to en8ui‘e that details roach such brenohos of industry O/S may 
be interested, and who will also be pieparod to deal with inquiries 
from firms who may consider that processes or methods used iu 
atomic energy might be of use to them.” 

Research on Atomic Power for Aircraft. The Hawker Stddoloy 
Group announced on Nov- 18 that it was negotiating for a site on 
which to build a research establishment to investigate the possi- 
bilities of using atomic power in alrcnvft propulsion. It was staled 
that this site ” may possibly be in the Gcmird’s Cross area ” (Bixoklng- 
hamshire). Sir Frank Spriggs, managing director of the Hawker 
Siddoley Group, confirmed on Jan. 4, 1956. that his group had 
drawn up plans for entry into the atomic energy field, and announced 
that tlie Hawker Siddoley Nuclear Power Company had been formed 
to carry out research and development work. 

New Research Reactors. Tho Atomic Energy Authority announced 
on Jan. 17, 1956, that two new research reactors, or atomic piles, were 
operating at Harwell—*' Zens ” (zero energy manium system) and 
” Zotr ” (zero energy thermal reactor) ** Zous ” had been built to 
check the nuclear calculations on which tho design of the fast reactor 
being built at Dounreay (Caithness) dopoudod, and was in many 
ways a full-scale model of the Dounroay reactor. Zotr,” however, 
was a new type of research reactor, the existence of which was made 
known for the first time. Its purpose was to obtain information of 
value in the design of ” homogeneous ” reactors in which tho nuclear 
fuel was circulated in solution, and In which chemical processing 
would probably in the long run be made continuous. 

The Atomic Energy Authority announced on Oct. 17 the 
appointment of Mr. W. Strath (a Third Secretary at the 
Treasury) as a full-time member of the Authority, and of Sir 
Rowland Smith (chairman of the Ford Motor Company) and 
Mr. C. F. Kearton (a director of Courtaiilds) as part-time 
members. It was stated that Mr. Strath would be largely 
concerned with the Authority’s relations with industry, witli 
overseas atomic energy organizations, and with raw material 
procurement. The appointments brought the membership of 
? limit of 10 (excluding the chairman) 
laid down m the Atomic Energy Authority Act.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. Atomic Energy, 1:4416 A 5 14360 A.) 


--- X \jx.j\^u. — jiveieases unaer iimnesty Law. - Ex- 
Premier of Govemment-in-Exile returns to Poland. 

The Polish Proseciitor-Gencral’s Olfice announced early in 
June that nearly 86,000 people had benefited from the amnesty 
granted by the law of April 27. 

Itwas stated that nearly 28,000 of this total (including 3,500 women) 
had! been released from imprisoimiont, while the remainder had had 
their sentenoeB reduced. In addition, 10,700 applications for amnefttles 

further decision. Those released 
inoluded 1,300 who had been sentomsed for antl-Stat© activities. 

It was reported on June 9 that M. Stanislaw Mackiewicz, at 
one time Premier of the Polish Government-in-exile in Britain, 
had abided to return to Poland. (Polish Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. 14S80 A 5 Emigres, 14817 A | 14^1:0 A.) 
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A. EUROPE. — Coal and Steel Production in 1955. - 
OJB.E.G. Report on Europe^s Energy Needs. 


Coal production in the principal European coal-producing 
countries during 1955 is shown in the following table : 



Production 

Output 

Workers 



per 

on books 



manshift* 

at Dec. 


(metric tons) 

31, 1955 

Belgium 

29,975,000 

1.148 

151,000 

Czechoslovakia 

23,200,000 

n a. 

ma 

France 

55,336,000 

1.583 

206,000 

Saar 

17,330,000 

1 810 

56,500 

Western Germany 

I30,727,000t 

1.544 

428,000t 

Italy 

1,134,000 

n.a 

6,600 

Netherlands 

11,893,000 

1.486 

47,200 

Poland 

94,500,000 

n.a. 

n a. 

Spam 

12,432,000 

n.a. 

n a. 

United Kmgdom 

225,152,000 

1 602 

700,000 


*Uriderg‘rotiXLd production only. fNot including 90,531,000 metric 
tons of ligmte |Not including 30,600 workers employed m the 
production of ligmte. n.a. not available. 


The major coal-importing countries during the year were 
Western Germany (17,341,000 metric tons), Umted Kmgdom 

(11.548.000) , Prance (11,223,000), Italy (10,415,000), the 
Netherlands (8,096,000), Denmark (5,113,000), Austria 

(4.129.000) and Sweden (3,210,000). The prmcipal exporting 
countries were Western Germany (13,136,000 metric tons), 
Umted Kmgdom (11,615,000), and the Saar (9,771,000). 
Figures for Poland were not available. 

The United States exported 26,535,000 metric tons of coal to 
Western European countries in 1955, compared with 9,810,000 metric 
tons in 1954. Of the 1955 exports, 6,068,000 metric tons went to 
Western Germany, 5,974,000 to Italy, 4.467,000 to the Netherlands, 
and 4,408,000 to the United Kingdom. 

It was announced m Washington on June 13, 1956, that the U S. 
coal industry! the coal-carrying railways, and the United Mineworkers* 
Union had combined to set up a new company, to be ca.lled the 
Amencan Goal Shipping Inc , to buy modem vessels and promote 
the export coal trade on the broadest possible basis.’* 

Crude steel production in the prmcipal European producing 
countries m 1955 was as follows (in metric tons) ; Western 
Germany 21,836,000 , United Kmgdom 20,108,000 ; France 
12,592,000; Belgium 5,892,000; Italy 5,395,000; Czecho- 
slovakia 4,530,000 ; Poland 4,420,000 ; Luxemburg 3,225,000 ; 
Saar 3,165,000 ; Eastern Germany 2,500,000 ; Sweden 
2,149,000; Austria 1,826,000; Hungary 1,630,000; Spam 
1,202,000; the Netherlands 973,000; Yugoslavia 806,000; 
and Rumania 765,000. 

A report by the O.E.E.C.’s Commission for Energy was 
published on June 5 under the title Murope^s Growing Needs of 
Energy. 

The report anticipated a oontmumg rise m the energy reauirements 
of Western European countries, and stressed that such an increase 
would be necessary to preserve Western Europe’s competitive 
position in world trade. In 1953 the annual industrial consumption 
of energy per worker m the O E.E.C. countries was eqiuvalent to 
only 8 tons of coal, while the U S equivalent was 25 tons. The 
Commission estimated that the consumption of all forms of energy in 
Enrope, which was equivalent to 730,000,000 tons of coal in 1955, 
wonld in favourable conditions rise to the equivalent of 1,200,000,000 
tons or more m 1975. Western Europe had been a net importer of 
energy since 1927, and it would be necessary to develop all indigonons 
resources of energy if increased expenditure on imports was to be 
uiiminized. 

The Commission estimated that nuclear energy would be uuhkely 
to provide more than 8 per cent of the total energy required m 
Western Europe in 1975, and it emphasized that coal would be the 
mainstay of the energy economy ” in Western Europe for many 
years. It therefore urged the need for a “new outlook ” on the coal 
industry which would encourage long-term investment and technical 
development. 

The O.E.B.C. Coal Committee, m their report on the 
European coal industry in 1955 (published m April 1956), also 
stressed that without long-term investment there was the 
prospect of a future fuel crisis of unprecedented severity. 
(Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva - O.E.E.C. Infor- 
mation Division, Paris) (Prev. rep. Commission for Energy, 
X4383 A ; Coal and Steel Production, 142S1 C.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Resignation of M. Kaganovich. 

It was announced in Moscow on June 10 that M. Lazar 
Kaganovich had resigned at his own request from the chair- 
manship of the State Committee onX.abour and Wages, and had 
been succeeded in that post by M. Alexander Volkov. M. 
Kamnovich remained a First Deputy-Premier in the Soviet 
Government.— (Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14315 C 5 M. Molotov, 14900 B.) 


C. ISRAEL. — Resignation of Mr. Sharett. - Mrs. 
Myerson appointed Foreign Minister. 

The Prune Minister of Israel (Mr. Ben-Gurion) informed the 
Knesset on June 18 that Mr. Moshe Sliarett had resigned as 
Foreign hlimster ; that he would be succeeded by Mrs. Golda 
Myerson, the Munster of Labour ; and that Mrs. My arson’s 
former portfoho would be taken by Mr, Mordeoai Namil, 
secretary-general of the General Confederation of Labour 
(Histadrutk). 

Although it was known for some tune that differences of opinion 
had existed between Mr. Beu-Gurion and Mr. Sharett no defioit© 
aunoimcemeiit was made as to the causes of Mr* Sharett’s resignation 
from the post of Foreign Munster, which he had held uninterruptedly 
since the foundation of the State of Israel m 1948. In his statement 
to the Knesset, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that he had always worked with 
Mr. Sharett “ m confidence and mutual respect ” despite difierences 
of opinion, and expressed confidence that much activity lay ahead 
for “ the man who stood at the helm of our foreign pohcy for almost 
a quarter of a century.” [A reference to Mr. Sharett’s services as head 
of the Jewish Agency for many years before the establishment of the 
State of Israel.] The Prime Minister added that there would be no 
change m Israel’s foreign policy as a result of Mr. Sharett’s resignation 
from the Foreign IVIinistry. 

Mr Sharett made a statement which, without giving any reasons 
for his resignation, disclosed that he had first made an unsuccessful 
attempt to leave the Foreign Ministry when Mr. Ben-Gurion was 
forming his Cabinet a<fter the general elections of 1955. Since then, 
co-operation between the Prime Minister and himself had been 
subjected to ‘"several difiacult tests,” and m recent weeks it had 
become clear to him that his resignation was unavoidable — a fact, 
however, which had “ nothing to do with any specific pohcy matter, 
event, or mcident.” Mr Sharett added that Ms final decision to 
resign had been taken after a conversation with the Prime hlinistei 
on June 3, when he had realized that it was “ impossible to remain m 
a Government headed by Mr Ben-Gurion.” 

Mr. Sharett’s resignation from the Foreign Ministry had 
been accepted the previous evening (June 17) by the cenxral 
committee of the Israel Labour Party (Mapm). The votmg 
was 35 for acceptance of the resignation and seven against, 
with 47 abstentions. In addition to having been Foreign 
Mmister smee the foundation of the State of Israel, Mr. Sharett 
had been Prime Minister in 1954-55. 

Mrs. Golda Myerson had been Mmister of Labour m every 
Israeh Cabmet since 1949. She was previously Israeli 
Ambassador m Moscow. — (Tunes - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev- rep- CabiBet, 14520 A.) 

D. SWEDEN - UNITED KINGDOM. — Reciprocal 
Social Security Benefits for U.K. and Swedish Nationals. 

An agreement on reciprocal social services between Sweden 
and the United Kingdom was signed in Stocldiolm on Jime 9. 

Mr, Boyd-Carpenter, Minister of Pensions and National Insurance, 
gave details of the agreement in the House of Commons on June 11 
He said that it covered (a) benefits avail able to Swedish nationals m 
Britain under the National Insurance sclieme, the Industrial Injuries 
scheme, and National Assistance, and the equivalent benefits in 
Sweden available to British nationals in that country ; (6) family 
allowances for British famihea resident in Sweden and for Swedish 
famihes resident in the U K, — ^in the latter case after a clause to that 
efiect had been added to the Painily Allowances Bill now before 
Parhament. 

An iimovation, which Mr. Boyd-Carpenter described as “ an 
important feature ” of the agreement, was that Swedish health 
service benefits became available not only to U.K. nationals resident 
in Sweden, but also to British tourists. Under British agreements 
with other European countries, British nationals could make use of 
foreign health services only if they were working in the coimtry 
concerned. As foreign nationals from any country may receive the 
benefits of the National Health Service m the U.K., Sweden thus 
became the first country outside the British Commonwealth to offer 
full reciprocal rights. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of Britain by Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, who was in Stockholm as Mimster-in- Attends nee 
on H.M. the Queen during her State visit (see 14933 C). It 
is subject to ratification by the U.K. and Swedish Parliaments. 

(Manchester Guardian - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

E. JAPAN. — Legislatiou against Prostitution. 

A Bill outlawing prostitution, the first of its kind adopted 
in Japan, was enacted on May 21 after approval by both 
Houses of the Imperial Diet. It provided for the closure of all 
brothels by April 1, 1957, and imposed (as from April 1, 1958) 
maximum penalties of two years’ imprisonment or fines on 
persons who continued to run such establishments. An appro- 
priation of 40,000,000 yen (about $111,000) was made for the 
rehabilitation of prostitutes. It was estimated by the Japanese 
News Agency that some 40,000 brothel-keepers and about 
180,000 prostitutes were affected by the legislation. 

(Times; New York Times) 
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A. SOUTH KOREA. — Re-election of President 
Rhee. - Dr. Jolm Chang elected Vice-President. 

Presidential and vice-presidential elections were held in 
South Korea on May 15. Although Dr. Syngman Rhee (81), 
leader of the Liberal Party, was re-elected for a third presi- 
dential term, his “ running mate ” (Mr. Lee Ki Poong) was 
defeated m the vice-presidential election by Dr. John Chang, 
the candidate of the Democratic Party — an opposition group 
which had been formed m September 1955. An anomalous 
situation was thereby created, smce President Rhee and Vice- 
President Chang belong to different parties. 

The Democratic Party was formed as a result of mountmg: dis- 
satisfaction with a number of constitutional amendments adopted hy 
the Liberal majority in the National Assembly — m particular, a 
provision making it possible for President Rhee to seek as many 
terms of offtce as he wished, which his opponents declared to be 
unconstitutional. The new party absorbed the Democratic Nationahsts 
(the only Opposition party then existmg) and was jomed by 
some 35 members of the Assembly, its leaders mcluding Dr John 
Chang and Mr P H Shinicky, a former Speaker of the Assembly. 

President Rhee had originally announced that he would not 
stand for re-election, in view of his age and m order “ to make 
way for a younger and stronger leader.” His supporters, 
however, formed a Pro-Rhee National Society ” which 
announced that it would hold mass demonstrations every day 
until President Rhee changed his mmd and consented to stand 
for a third term. After three weeks of such demonstrations, 
Dr. Rhee accepted the Liberal Party’s nomination for the 
presidency on March 23, saying that he had “ bowed to the 
popular will ” and that he had been “ besieged ” by letters 
and telegrams urgmg him to stand for re-election. 

The prmeipal candidates for the presidential election were 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, nominee of the Liberal Party ; Mr. 
P. H, Shimcky, chairman of the Democratic Party ; and 
Mr. Cho Bong Am, candidate of the Progressive Party (a left- 
centre group) and a former Communist. The prmeipal vice- 
presidential candidates were Mr. Lee Ki Poong (Liberal), 
Speaker of the National Assembly, and Dr. John Chang 
(Democrat) , other candidates mcluded Mr. Pak Ki Choo 
(Progressive) and General Lee Bum Suk, the former Defence 
Mimster. Mr. Shimcky, however, died suddenly of a heart 
attack durmg the election campaign, whilst Mr. Cho Bong Am 
went into hiding a week before the election. As a result, 
Dr. Rhee had no effective opposition to contend with in the 
presidential election. 

Out of 9,068,247 votes cast m the presidential election (about 
94 per cent of the electorate), Dr. Rhee received 5,046,437 
votes, while nearly 2,000,000 were cast for Mr. Bong Am. Over 
1,600,000 “ memorial ” votes were cast for the late Mr. Shinicky, 
who posthumously polled more votes m Seoul than President 
Rhee, In the vice-presidential election, Dr. Chang received 
4,103,654 votes and Mr. Lee Ki Poong 3,805,502, the remainmg 
votes being distributed among six other candidates. The 
elections were held in an orderly manner and without incident, 
but many allegations of irregularities were made by the 
Opposition parties. 

Vice-President Cbangr (57), a Boman Catholic, was educated in the 
U.S A (where his eldest son is a professor at Brown University), and 
was Ambassador in Washington from 1948-51. He served as Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea for one year, before the ofllce was 
abohshed by President Rbee. 

In a press statement after bis election as Vice-President, Dr Chang 
said that he expected to “ get along fairly well with President Rhee, 
as both were anti-Communista and supporters of close co-operation 
with the United States The ** only major dljBCerence ” between 
himself and president Rhee was that the latter wished to maintain 
the American presidential system (i.e to combine the offices of 
President and Prime Mimster In one individual, as Dr Rhee had done 
by abolishing the post of Prime Minister), whilst he (Dr. Chang) 
favoured a Cabinet system on the Erench model, with reduced powers 
for the President, 

Dr. Syngman Rhee issued a post-election statement saying 
that there was “ no precedent for havmg a President of one 
party and a Vice-President of another,” and expressing his 
disappointment at the situation that had arisen. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (12397 A.) 

B. OZEOHO SLOVAKIA* — Abolition of Caipital 
Punishment and Life Imprisonment. 

The newspaper Rude Pravo, organ of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, announced on June 18 that capital punish- 
ment and life imprisonment would be abohshed from the 
beginning of 1957. Under a new penal code to come into force 
in that year, the maximum punishment for criminals would be 
twenty-five years’ hard labour. (Le Monde, Paris) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Increases in Coal 
and Coke Prices. - Stabili:^ation of Electricity Charges. - 
Twelve-month Stabilization of New Coal Prices. 

The National Coal Board announced on May 23 that prices 
of all grades of coal would be raised from June 1 by eight per 
cent, or an average of 6s. a ton, the increase for house coal 
rangmg from 4s. 3d a ton to 10s. Id. according to grade. The 
increases — ^foreshadowed by Mr. J Bowman, chairman of the 
N.C.B,, on May 3 — ^were expected to yield about £35,000,000 
m 1956 and £61,000,000 in 1957, enablmg the Board to reduce 
its accumulated deficit of nearly £37,000,000 as at Dec. 31, 
1955. 

It was explained that the increases would be added to the delivered 
price of house coal, which at present carried a reduction under the 
summer price scheme (see 14882 A). Specimen puces oX Grade 4 coal 
(the most popular grade) delivered a-t various centres would be (per 
ton) * London, £7 12s. 9d. , Glasgow, £G 8s , Newcastle, £5 17s 7s , 
Leeds, £6 2s lOd. , Liverpool, £6 9s. 2d. , Nottingham, £5 10s 7d , 
Birmmgham, £6 8s. 2d , Cardiff, £6 9s. 8d. , Brighton, £8 3s 5d 

The Gas Council announced on the same date that the price 
of domestic coke would be raised by 9s. a Lon from June 1 
except m the West Midlands Region, where the increase would 
be 8s. 9d. a ton. The British Coking Industry Association 
amiounced mcreases of 8s. 8d. and 8s- 8d. - 9s. 6d. a ton respec- 
tively in the prices of blast-furnace and foundry coke. 

The annual cost of the mci eases to the nationalized electricity 
and gas industries and to the railways was estimated by the 
Central Electricity Authority, the Gas Council, and the British 
Transport Commission as £11,000,000, £8,500,000, and 

£4,500,000 respectively. On May 29 the National Union of 
Manufacturers protested against the increases as “ cutting com- 
pletely across the Government’s declared intention that mdation 
should be halted,” and as “ making nonsense ” of the Govern- 
ment’s “ repeated requests to manufacturers to hold then 
prices steady.” 

The Central Bllectricity Authority announced on June 18, 
however, that it had requested Area Boards not to increase 
their tarifis in spite of the mcreasc m coal prices. 

The announcomont explaniod that the decision that the IndUBtry 
itsoh should “ carry the added burden of the incrc'ases in coal prices 
had boon reached in view of the present critical stage of the national 
economy ” and “ recent Government st/atementa about Bteadinoss in 
prices."' After pointing out tliat th<^ Authority consuiuod 40,000,000 
tons of coal annually, and that coal accounted for two -thirds of 
generating costs, the statement continued * “ The latest incroaso in 
coal prices would thus, in the normal course, have necessitated an 
advance in tarifis in order to preserve , . . tlio surplus hitherto 
achieved by the industry. Nevertheless, having regard to the imtional 
situation, the Authority consider that the Area Boards should, for 
the present, avoid incroasos in thoir tarifis, doHi)it(i the sovero strain 
this course will impose on them Apart from tiie autoiuatie mc-reases 
which apply to those conaumors whoso cliarges are subject to a coal 
price variation clause, tarifis in gonoral will thus bo maintained at 
their present level . Before the announcomont of the last in('roa8(», 
proposals to raise tarifis had boon made by tlio Houtii Whiles, York- 
shire, and North-Western Boards . . . Tho Authority has, as an 
additional measure, roaueatod those Boards to susixma a,c4.l(>n on their 
proposals Tho whole financial position of the industry, an d the policy 
to be pursued, will bo specially reviowod before the end of tho current 
financial year— March 31, 1957 It is tJie policy of the O.E.A. to 
maintain this measure of price stabilization at least until that date." 

This statement was followed on June 20 by an anuoimccmcuii 
by the National Coal Board that, ‘Wmlek something quite 
unexpected or exceptional happens,” pithead coal prices would 
not be increased durmg the next 12 months. 

The National Coal Board rocallod that in its announcement of tho 
latest increases on May 28 it had made it clear that those were 
“mtended to cover coal costs m 1956 and 1957 and also to recover 
part of tho accumulated deficit ” 

The N.C.B.’s announcement was welcomed by the Federation 
of British Industries as “ a valuable contribution to the holding 
of prices generally,” and by the National Union of Manu- 
facturers as ‘‘ a most realistic step towards the fulillment of 
the Government’s intention to check the price-wage spiral,” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (1:4882 A.) 

D. FRANCE. — New Atlantic Liner. 

Under-Secretary of State Cor the Merchant Marine 
(M. Duveau) informed tho National Assembly on June 21 that 
the Government had agreed on the construction of a new 
liner for the Noi'th Atlantic service. 
M. Duveau said that the vessel would be built for the Compagnie 
Odndrale TransaUantique at the Penho^t shipyards at a tWl 
27,360 million francs (over £27,000,000), of which 
19,700 million francs would be provided by the C.G.T. and 
7,600 million francs by the Government. (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 1394 ^ C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Army. - Estimates for 
1956-57. - Formation of Emergency Army Task Force for 
Overseas. - Inquiry Committee into Employment of 
National Servicemen. - Reorganization of Active and 
Reserve Armies. 

The Army Estimates for 1956-57 were published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 9688) on Feb. 21^ together with an accompanymg 
memorandum by the Secretary of State for War (Mr. Anthony 
Head) reviewmg the Army’s tasks and activities in 1956-57. 

The net total of £472,000,000 shown for the Army in the Defence 
Estimates included the followmg items (1956-55 figures m paren- 
theses) : Pay and Allowances £100,000,000 (£64,000,000) , Meehamcal 
Transport £45,200,000 (£58,700,000); Ammumtion £22,400,000 
(£25,700,000), Guns and Small Arms £5,200,000 (£6,800,000), 
Signals and Wireless £6,200,000 (£7,600,000) , Food and Rations 
£41,800,000 (£46,000,000) ; Liqmd Fuel, etc £10,200,000 

(£10,500,000) , Glothmg £9,600,000 (£18,100,000) ; General Stores 
£22,100,000 (£25,500,000) ; Works and Mamtenance £35,000,000 
(£33,000,000). 

The memorandum presented by Mr. Head announced 
(1) that a specially selected and trained infantry brigade would 
be kept m immediate readiness to take part in emergency 
operations m support of civil admmistrations overseas , (2) 
that the reorganized mfantry division tried out m Germany last 
autumn, with mtegrated armour and medium artillery and 
fewer wheeled velncies, would be adopted as the pattern for 
Regular Army divisions. The memorandum is summarized 
below : 

The Army’s Achievements in 1955-56. 

Although the Army’s coinnutments had continued to decrease 
during 1955-56, they still constituted “ a very heavy burden ” which 
“ stretched the available resources to the limit,’* The main activities 
of the military forces in the various theatres were as follows : 

Aden. The internal situation in the Aden Protectorate had 
deteriorated durmg the first half of 1955 owmg to the supply by the 
Yemen of arms, ammunition, and money to certain disruptive 
elements, notably the Babizi tribesmen. It was therefore decided m 
July, 1955, to reinforce the troops already in the Protectorate by a 
battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders and a troop of armoured 
scout-cars from the Life Guards- Those reinforcements, brought in 
by air hft, quickly restored confidence and took part m several small 
operations It had been decided to maintain a British battalion in 
the area for the present. 

Cyprus. The progressive deterioration of internal security condi- 
tions had made it necessary to increase the Cyprus garrison from four 
major units to 14, and to employ troops widely for policing the 
island The memorandum pomted out that the sudden influx of 
troops jusb before the onset of winter had necessitated the hasty 
erection of weather-pioof camps throughout the island, placing a 
heavy strain on the Royal Engineers 

Kenya. Despite the immense difficulties of the terrain, the Army’s 
success m himting down terrorists in their hide-outs on the slopes of 
Mount Kenya and the Aberdare range had resulted m the kilhng or 
capture of over 1,000 terrorists in 1955 Although at the end of the 
year between 50 and 100 terrorists were still being accounted for 
monthly, it had been possible to reduce the security forces sub- 
stantially (see 14859 A). 

Korea. Although British troops still held a sector of the U N. 
defensive Ime, the need to retain them had recently been examined, 
and further reductions would be made in 1956-57. 

Libya. In reply to an urgent appeal by the Libyan authorities, 
British troops stationed in Tripohtania had played an important 
part in destroying unprecedented swarms of locusts which had 
threatened a major disaster to the country Assistance had also been 
given in the buildmg-up of the Libyan Army, both by lending British 
officers and n c o s and by combined exercises with the Libyan 
forces 

Malaya. U.K., Commonwealth, and Nepalese [Gurkha] troops had 
continued to serve with the police and security forces, some having 
been engaged almost continuously against the terrorists since 1948 
The outstanding military success of 1955 had been the victory in 
Pahang, but complete success had also been achieved in the southern 
part of Selangor , as a result, a wedge had been driven into the 
Communist Party organization and its north-south commimioatlons 
had been severed. Steady progress had been achieved elsewhere, and 
a further 14,000 square miles had boon declared “ white ” (i e free 
from emergency restrictions), bringing the number of people living in 
“ white ” areas to 2,675,000, or nearly half the population. 

West Africa. Arrangements had been made to hand over adminis- 
trative control of the Gold Coast forces to the Gold Coast Government 
on July 1956. This would necessitate a rooi*ganizatioii of the 
existing command organization in West Africa, since the remaining 
forces in the area would for the time being continue to he adminis- 
tered by the War Office. 

Other Areas. The memorandum also dealt with the arrangements 
for the evacuation of British forces from the Suez Canal zone (see 
14030 D, 14860 B), with the recent operations in Muscat (see 14782 A), 
and with the altered status of the British Army of the Rhine following 
the attainment of sovereignty by the Gorman Federal Republic. 


Army Organization. 

Announemg the selection and training of an infantry brigade for 
emergency operations overseas, the memorandum explamed that the 
support of civil adminastrauions m overseas territories for which 
Britain was responsible had been one of the Army’s mam operational 
tasks for the past 10 years. The Commumst aims m the “ cold war ” 
made it essential to keep some units m constant readiness for this 
duty, but a serious disadvantage was the time taken to tram units on 
arrival in an overseas theatre before they were ready to take part m 
emergency operations To overcome this handicap, an mdependent 
mfantry brigade had been earmarked for such tasks, and the Aar 
Ministry had agreed to provide a flight of hght aircraft to support it. 
The ina.Tn feature Tvould be the immediate readiness of the brigade to 
move to any part of the world m support of the civil administration, 
and its abihty to operate on arrival with the minimum of delay. Its 
eqmpment would be varied to smt the particular terram m which 
it would he operating 

The Government had also decided that there w<iS no justification 
under modern conditions for retaining the existing Coast ArtiUery 
organization, since the threat to ports could best he countered by the 
Royal Navy and the R A.F , moreover, m an emergency other types 
of artillery could he deployed to meet an enemy attack fi’om the sea. 
Regular Coastal ArtiUery batteries would therefore “ go into sus- 
pended anmiation,” and Territorial batteries would he amalgamated 
with other imits 

Weapons and Development. 

The niciiioranduui explamed that the smaller Production Vote 
reflected the reduced mamtenance reqmrements foUovnng the rim- 
down of the Army, and also the reduced provision of war reserves It 
was, however, planned to spend more m 1956-57 than in 1955-56 on 
arms and equipment, with the aim of increasing mobihty and 
flexibihty. 

Meanwhile, Conqueior heavy tanks were contmumg to be issued to 
the B A O R., and deliveries were expected to be completed by the 
end of 1958. In 1956-57 trials would take place of the Saladin 
armoured car (probably the best armoured car m existence) , trainmg 
would proceed m the handhng and deployment of the Corporal 
surface-to-surface guided missile ; and large-scale troop trials of 
new signal equipment would be held m the Middle East prioi to its 
general introduction for regimental commxmications The new sub- 
machme carbme — a great improvement on the Sten gun — was now m 
production, and production plans had been made for the F.N. rifle, 
which had successfully passed its trials. 

Other developments included (1) the settmg-up of an Army-R.A.F. 
Joint Experimental Hehcopter Unit to test the probable usefulness of 
helicopters in solving the Army’s problems of mobility m a future 
war , (2) the development of instruments to measure radiation from 
nuclear explosions and radio-active fall-out , (3) a new range of 
mobile map reproduction equipment to provide a means of repro- 
ducing maps m the field to a NATO standardized size , (4) troop 
trials of a new range of combat clothing and personal equipment. 

Movement of Troops. 

During 1955-56 air trooping had again been the main means of 
moving army personnel to and from the Middle East, the Medi- 
terranean area. East and West Africa, and the Caribbean, whilst over 
1,000 Service passengers Or month had been carried to and from the 
Far East. 

Two new troopships would come into service during 1956, and four 
older ships had been given up 

Manpower. 

Regular Recruitment and Prolongation of Service. During 1955, 
23 per cent of men due for call-up had enlisted on Regular engage- 
ments, against 24 8 per cent m 1954 ; 55 per cent of Regular enlist- 
ments during the year were for 22 years, compared with 61 per cent 
in 1954 

Only about five per cent of men completing three-year Regular 
engagements during 1955 had remained in the Army, but about 16 
per cent of those on 2 2 -year engagements had chosen to stay on after 
their first option period of three years , of these, about 40 per cent 
had extended to 12 years 

National Servicemen, Although the Army’s share of men oalled-up 
in 1955 had been about 123,000, as in 1954, the changes announced in 
October (see 14076 A) would result in a reduction to about 115,000 
m 1956 

Women’s Corps. Recruitment for the Women’s Royal Army 
Corps had been disappointing, and its strength was insufficient to 
moot requirements. JRocruitment for the Queen Alexandra’s Royal 
Army Nursing Corps had also been disappointing, but should be 
stimulated by the opening of a new Nurse Training School at Aider- 
shot. 

Pay and Pensions. 

In view of the manpower position, and in order to attract more 
long-service recruits, the Government had decided to increase 
substantially the pay, retired pay, and pensions of Regular officers 
and men The highest rates would go to men who engaged to serve 
for nine years, or who, after nine years’ aeryioe, engaged to serve for a 
further six years. The memorandum gave details of the new rates aa 
set forth In the White Paper of Feb. 20 (see 14887 A) 

Works and BuUdings. 

During 1956-57 a further £2,000,000 would be spent on the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings at home and abroad. At 
home, modernization or rebuilding was already proceeding on about 
30 barracks, and It was planned to start seven more during the year ; 
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since 1945 nearly 10,000 new married (inarters liad been built, and 
1,800 old ones modernized. Abroad, the chief works undertaken had 
been the construction of new cantonments m Cyprus (see above) and 
of temporary camps m Malaya to serve as bases after the emergency 
had ended and until permanent camps could be built. 

Reorgaxiization of the Active Airxay. 

Tactical operations carried out m Western Germany had shown 
that though the general structure of the infantry division was suited 
to operations m a nuclear war, it was necessary to make it capable of 
being spht mto hard-hittmg, self-contained groups, so that, when 
necessary, decentralization could take place while retaimng the 
command structure to concentrate the power of the division at the 
right moment. To give flexibihty, simplify administration, and guard 
against congestion, the multiphcity of weapons within the division 
would be reduced, and attempts would no longer be made to equip 
any one arm with every type of weapon. Armour would in future be 
integrated in the infantry brigade, and medium artillery would be 
added to the division to provide increased range and shell-power. 
The organization of this type of infantry division could easily be 
varied to smt all conditions, short of nuclear war, by leaving out as 
much as desired of its armour or medium artillery. Territorial 
divisions reqinred for early reinforcement of the Regular Army would 
be organized on similar hnes. 

The present armoured division (the memoranduim explamed) had 
shown Itself too cumbersome to be able to exploit quickly the oppor- 
tunities which could be created by the use of nuclear weapons ; 
moreover, it had not sufficient infantry for sustained fighting. It 
was essential to have a formation which could move quickly and which 
depended principally on the fighting capacity of skilfully-used 
armoured regiments. Such a formation would have to be small; 
it could not be “ cluttered up ** with all the units needed to give it 
sustained fighting capacity, and would have to be a speciahzed 
formation comprising only armour and the mi-niTmim supporting 
units For occasions when it would have to perform tasks outside 
those for which it was designed, it would be necessary to group under 
it additional infantry, armoured, or engmeer umts, depending on the 
task. Further trials, however, would he carried out in Germany 
before a final decision was reached. 


The Army Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on March 1 without a division. In presenting them, Mr. Head 
announced the setting-up of an mdependent civilian committee 
to inquire into the alleged employment of National Servicemen 
on “ menial and time-wastmg ” tasks. 

Mr. Head explained that the saving of about £100,000,000 in 
expenditure on the Army since 1958 had been achieved by drastic 
pruning of non-essentials, and that the reduction in numbers by about 
31,000 in 1956-57 and by a further 60,000 in 1957-58 would be 
obtained by cutting the number of non-eflectives, including those at 
the War Office. The extent to which the reduction in strength would 
decrease the dependence on National Servicemen would naturally 
be related to the success of Regular recruiting, but he believed that, 
with the new pay increases and “ given reasonable good fortune,” it 
should be possible to recruit a Regular Army of 200,000 with adequate 
long-service content. During the next two years the National 
Service intake would be controlled by age , if Regular recruitment 
proved better than expected, the National Service intake could be 
run down by raising the call-up age, while if it were less successful 
than anticipated, the call-up age would not rise so steeply. At 
present it looked as if the age would be 19 by 1958. 

Turning to the "persistent disquiet” felt about the alleged 
employment of National Servicemen on " menial, humdrum, or 
time- wasting ** tasks, Mr. Head announced the setting-up of the 
Inqmry committee referred to above. He said that its chairman 
would be Mr. [now Sir] J. F. Wolfenden, Vice-Chancellor of Reading 
University, and its other members Mr. Walter Goss (national secretary 
of the Government and Municipal Workers’ Branch of the Transport 
and General Workers* Union) and Mr. F. C. Hooper (managing 
director of Schweppes Ltd ). Its terms of reference would be " to 
examine the employment of National Servicemen in this country, with 
special reference to static organizations and establishments,** and 
it was expected to complete its inquiry by the summer. Action was 
also being taken to prevent waste of time throughout the Army, and 
modem labour-saving devices were being introduced m barranks and 
other Army establishments. 

The Minister pointed out that over 1,000,000 young men had been 
through the Army since National Service began, of whom over one- 
third had been given positions of responsibility— 25,000 having been 
granted commissions and 324,000 having become n.o o.s. All thinking 
members of the Regular Army, however, considered that National 
Service was inefficient and wasteful, and that the constant " in and 
out** of National Servicemen had an unsettling effect, and was 
probably the biggest single deterrent to Regular recruiting If 
however, the Government were to work for the abolition of National 
Service, a stragetio reserve must be created to give the Armv 
stability. 


It had been argued, Mr. Head went on, that in the present " thermo- 
nuclear age ** concentration should be on streamlined atomic weapons 
but the introduction of such weapons was " still a long-term pros- 
pect.** Although the Corporal missile, which had a range of 75 miles 
and was really the equivalent of long-range heavy artillery, would be 
able to break up concentrations, it was " fatuous ** to suppose that it 
could stop the gradual infiltration and penetration of troops. Men 
yjould only be stopped by preventing them from getting too close, and 


there was as yet no substitute for bullets, tanks, artillery, and 
machine-gun fire. After trials and manoeuvres m Germany over the 
past two years it had been decided to reorganize infantry divisions 
into " brigade groups,** of which the basic organization would be 
three infantry battahons, one armoured regiment, and artillery 
These seJf-contamed groups would he able to operate over wide areas 
up to 15 miles, and would be capable of fighting Independently 
or of being controlled by central organization, as the situation 
required. 

Meanwhile, the 24th Infantry Brigade was being specially trained 
for emergency service overseas, and the R A.F. were providing three 
Pioneer squadrons for its support — one in the Far East, one in the 
Middle East, and one at home In addition, two squadrons of 
Beverley s would go into service during 1956 This would enable 
R A.F. Transport Command to take considerably over two-thirds of 
the Brigade m one lift. 

In conclusion, Mr Head dealt with the reorganization of the 
Reserve Army (see 14676 A), stressing that as nobody knew what 
form a future war might take, it would be “ folly ’* to have no reserves 
m Britain Although the Government had agieed to a reduction in 
the number of training periods for the Territorial Army from three to 
one, it was essential to have that one period It was proposed to 
earmark two Territorial divisions for NATO — the 43rd (Wessex) and 
57th (Welsh) — and to orgamze the remainder on the same lines 
withont, however, as much armour and medium aitiliery. The 
existing 34 Territorial regiments would be reduced by amalgamations 
and conversions to nine armoured infantry regiments and 1 1 
divisional Royal Armoured Corps regiments, while the 57 artillery 
regiments wonld be reduced by amalgamation to 48. Eighteen regi- 
ments of coast artillery would be converted to artilleiy, engineer, or 
infantry units 


Other recent developments m connexion with the Army are 
summarized below : 


Committee on Future Structure of Army. It was announced on 
April 16 that the Army Council had set up a War Office committoo to 
examine " the future stinicture of the Army in the light of probable 
commitments,** and, m particular, to inquire into ways " in which 
demands for military manpower for the maintenance of the Army can 
be reduced and the extent to which use can be made of civilians and 
outside organizations.” The chairman of the committoo will bo 
Lieut.-General Sir Richard Hull, who will take up his new appoint- 
ment as Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Sta.ic [see below] In the 
autumn. 


Lightweight Rations. Details were published on March 16 of a new 
24-hour " combat** ration to be issued to the Army in the field, 
weighing only 27 oz. as compared with nearly 4 lb for the omorgonoy 
rations issued in World War II. The rations, representing an energy 
value of 3,000 calories, comprise dehydrated meat, soup powder, 
pre-cooked compressed oatmeal, cheese, biscuits, chocolate, and 
sufficient dehydrated tea to moke two pints. 


End of Call-Up of Grade 3 National Servicemen. The Fai^iamentary 
Under-Secretary for War (Mr. Fitzroy Maclean) announced on May 18 
that no more men in medical Grade 3 would be called up for National 
Service Men of this grade already serving (about 10,000 in tiio Army 
and 3,000 in the R.A.F.) would, however, be required to finish tboiV 
engagements, as their immediate release would cause dislocation 


The Ministry of Labour stated on the same day that 4,000-5,000 
Grade 3 men would have been called up in 1956, compared with 
7,000 in 1955. Grade 3 men had first been oallod-ui) under the 
National Service Acts in February, 1951, a^t a time when manpowei* 
shortage caused by the Horean War was considered serious enough to 
outweigh the disadvantages of using men whose health placed 
limitations on their mllita,ry employment ] 




House of Commons Select Committee on Estimates, dealing with 
Army works and buildings, was published on June 8. It said that 
some of the accommodation in Army barracks and hutted camps 
came as a severe shock ** to the Committoo’s members, and stressed 
the waste of public money caused by high expenditure on the main- 
tenance of " snb-standard accommodation,** as well as the ofiect of 
such accommodation in " driving people out of the Army rather than 
encouraging them to join or remain in it ’* After pointing out that 
been allotted in 1955-50 for maintenance work in 
the Home Commands, it stated that in one CJommand a high proxior- 
living In sub -standard accommodation, including 
obsolete barracks such as those at Woolwich, Rnightsbridge, Dover, 
Folkestone, Colchester, Windsor, and ShomcHiTe. In another 
Comm^d many troops still occupied huts built by iirisoners-of-war 
the first World War, and others lived in ISth-century stables oyer 
50 yards from a lavatoiy. 


Besides recommending that tiio War Office should pay special 
attention to the uneconomic aspect of maintaining sub-standard 
accommodation, the Select Committee conBldered that It should 
re-examine the economic posstbiUty of hastening the de-roquiHitlonlng 
of land aoqnirod during the war by roduedng the number of artillery 
ranges and concentrating thorn into the smallest area compatible with 
safety, and by accelerating the restoration of abandoned camp sites 
to agricultural use. 


onunn yivisian in i^ioya. ah was annouuood on June 7 that engineer 
ArmoTOd Division would talce part In a 
joint British-Libyan Army exercise which had begun outside Tripoli 
on that date. This was the first official mention of the existence 
of t^ ‘l^'rtsion, which has been built up since 1954 and has its head- 
quarters in Libya, 
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Army Appointments. 

The following senior appointments in the Army had been 
announced in recent months (date of announcement in paren- 
theses) : 

Lient.-Groneral Sir Riciiard Hall, G.O.C. British Troops, Egypt, as 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Jan 19, 1956). 

Lient-General Sir Geoffrey Bonnie, Director of Operations in 
Malaya, as C.-m-C. Middle East Land Forces ©ice General Sir Charles 
Keiffhtley (April 20, 1956). 

Lient-General Sir Francis Festing*, G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command, 
as C.-in-C. Far East Land Forces vice General Sir Charles Loewen 
(Feb 13, 1956). 

Sir Charles Loewen (a Canadian by birth) as Adantant-General to 
the Forces ©ice (General Sir Cameron Nicholson (Feb. 13, 1956). 

Major-General C. F. C. Coleman, Chief of Staff, British Army of the 
Khine, as G.O.O.-in-C., Eastern Co mman d, vice Sir Francis Festing 
(Feb 13, 1956). with temporary rank of lieutenant-general. 

Major-General R. H. Bower, lately CJhief of Staff, A Hied Forces, 
Northern Europe, as G.O C. M^aya (Apnl 9, 1956), with temporary 
rank of hentenant-general. 

General Sir Georg© ErsMite, C.-in-O. East Africa, as G 0.0 -in-0., 
Southern Command (effective from Nov. 1, 1955). 

The promotion of H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester to the rank 
of field-marshal had been announced on March 30, 1955. 
(Cmd. 9688 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev* rep. 14267 A 5 Reorganization of Reserve Army, 
14676 A ; Defence Estimates, Recruitment, 14773 A ; 

Service Pay, 14887 A.) 

A- FRANCE. *— Resignation of M. Mendes-France. 

M. Pierre Mendes-France, the leader of the Radical Party, 
resigned on May 23 from M. MoUet’s Cabinet, in which he had 
been Minister of State without portfolio since the formation of 
the Government in January last. 

M. Mendes-France tendered his resignation as a result of 
disagreement with the Government’s Algerian policy, of which 
he had been critical for some time. His reasons for resigning 
were set forth in a letter to M. Mollet which was published on 
the same day. 

In this letter M. Mendds-France recalled that he had sent an earlier 
communication to M Mollet at the end of April enumerating seven 

significant measures ** which, in his (M Mendfes-France’s) opinion, 
were essential for a ** moral and politics 1 ** settlement of the Algerian 
problem They were * 

(1) An amnesty for all political dSientis who had not committed 
crimes of violence. 

(2) Freedom of the press for newspapers expressmg the point of 
view of the indigenous population,” with the reservation that papers 
” appealing to hatred ” and molting to onme and violence ” should 
continue to be banned. Similar restrictions should be imposed on the 
** ooloniahst and racist ” Press. 

(3) Dismissal of officials who ** had orientated, and were still 
orientating, the Algerian administration to the detriment of the 
indigenous population, of law, and of justice.” 

(4) Promulgation of a new mumcipal law, and the dissolution of 
municipal authorities who had acted against the interests of the 
Moslem population. 

(5) Effective expropriation ” of large estates, and their transfer 
to small peasant proprietors. 

(6) ** Fundamental reform ” of agricultural credit, ” which must 
be taken out of the egoistic hands which have always used it for the 
benefit of big landowners and to the detriment of small producers.” 

(7) An ** appreciable moreaae” in wages; control of social legisla- 
tion “ by officials animated by a new spirit and loyally respecting the 
interests of the workers”, and ‘‘active support” for Moslem trade 
union organizations 

M. Mendds-Frano© made it clear that ho was not opposed to the 
despatch of reinforcements to Algeria, or to the recall of reservists for 
service there. He felt equally strongly, however, that “ the use of 
arms alone will not suffice,” and that ” any pohoy which ignores the 
miseries of the indigenous population wiU lead to the loss of the 
Algerian people, of Algeria, and then, inevitably, of all North Africa.” 
After complaining that none of the measures he had outlined in April 
had been adopted, and declaring that the situation had deteriorated 
since then, M Mendes-France wrote: “Unfortunately, the moderate 
Moslem elements whom we should have supported continue to b© 
bullied by a municipal administration and a Press animated by a 
spirit which does us great harm ” He also orltioi/ed the Government 
for having, he alleged, been unduly influenced by extremist right-wing 
elements among the European settlers, and for failing to make clear 
the type of bi-raclal community it envisaged in Algeria.. 

It was announced after M. Mendbs-France’s resignation that 
the other Radical Ministers in M. Mollet’s Government would 
continue in office. The executive committee of the Radical 
Party adopted a motion of confidence in M. Mendes-France on 
June 8, with only two dissentient votes. (Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. MoUet Cabinet, 14719 A ; 14^81 A ; Algerian 

Policy, 14913 A.) 


B. RHODESIA AND NYASAJLAND FEDERATION. -- 
Creation of Merchant Bank of Central Africa. - Estab- 
lishment of Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The forthcoming formation of the Federation’s first merchant 
bank, under the name of the Merchant Bank of Central Africa, 
was announced in Salisbury on May 28. The bank, which is to 
open business early in 1957, will he sponsored by N. M. Roths- 
child and Sons and Philip Hill, Higginson and Co. Ltd., both of 
London, in conjunction with Rhodesian Selection Trust Ltd. ; 
Dillon Read and Co., New York ; de Rothschild Freres, Paris ; 
the Banque Lambert, Brussels ; Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd. ; and Leben Investment (Rhodesia) (Pvt.) Ltd., 
Bulawayo. Its chairman will be Mr- (now Sir) R. L. Pram, 
chairman of the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group. 

It was pomted out that the new bank would not compete with 
existmg commeroial ones, and that it was mteuded to specialize in 
the financmg of the movement of goods and raw materials, assistance 
in the underwriting of internal Government loan issues, the raising of 
jBbaance for established and/or new mdustrial and commercial under- 
takings, the underwriting of public issues, mvestment advisory 
services to overseas mvestors on Rhodesian investments, and an 
advisory service to Rhodesian investors in respect of overseas 
Investments. 

A proclamation issued on March 15 brought into formal 
existence the Federation’s new central bank — ^the Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Mr. A. P. Grafftey-Smith (the hank’s 
first Governor), hitherto chairman of the Central African 
Currency Board, stated that the latter body would cease to 
exist on March 31, and that the central bank would take over 
all its assets and liabihties, as well as those of the Central 
African Currency Fund. — (Federal Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. 14762 A.) 

C. SWEDEN. — British Royal Visit. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
paid a three-day State visit to Stockholm on June 8-10 at the 
invitation of King Gustav VI and Queen Louise, who had paid 
a similar visit to London m 1954 (see 13801 A). The Queen and 
the Duke were accompanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Admiral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten, who 
acted as personal aide-de-camp to the Queen. 

Her Majesty and the Duke sailed for Stockholm in the Royal 
yacht Biitanma, which left Teesport (near Middlesbrough) on June 4 
Durmg their State visit to the Swedish capital, where they were 
enthusiastically welcomed hy great crowds, the Queen and the Duke 
attended a State banquet given by the King and Queen of Sweden at 
the Royal Palace ; received the heads of Commonwealth missions 
and foreign diplomatists ; visited the Stockholm Opera House with 
TTfrig* Gustav and Queen Louise ; gave a dinner for the King and 
Queen of Sweden on hoard the BTitojMixd ; and attended a luncheon 
given m their honour by the City of Stockholm The Duke of Edin- 
burgh also attended a reception given by the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce. On the last day of their official visit (Sunday, June 10) 
her Majesty and the Duke attended Divine service at the English 
church m Stockholm— the Church of SS. Peter and Sigfrid. 

At the end of their State visit the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh remained in Stockholm for a further week to attend 
the Equestrian Olympic Games, wliich began in the Swedish 
capital on June 10. They returned to London on June 18. 
(Times - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) (Prev. rep. 15801 A.) 

D. BENELUX. — Single Labour Market. 

A Benelux labour treaty making Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg into a smgle labour market, with free move- 
ment of workers, was signed at The Hague on June 7. It 
provided that workers from each of the “ partner ” countries 
would have the same rights as nationals of the countries m 
which they worked, thus enabling labour permits to be abolished 
withm the Benelux community. The treaty is subject to 
parliamentary approval and will become operative, at latest, 
on the day on which the proposed Benelux economic union 
treaty (at present being negotiated) enters into force. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 11204 B ; 11146 C.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Embassy in Morocco. 

The U.S. diplomatic mission in Morocco was elevated to the 
status of an embassy on June 11. Mr. William J. Porter, 
Consul-General in Rabat, was appointed Charge d’ Affaires 
pendmg the nomination of an ambassador. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14907 C ; 14858 C.) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Service Pay. 

The Government’s proposals for revised pay and conditions 
for Civil Servants were approved on June 18 by the staff side 
of the Civil Service National Whitley Council, which agreed 
with the Treasury that they should be put into immediate 
effect.-^Times) (Prev. rep. Civil Service, 14847 
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A. FRANCE - SOVIET UNION. — Moscow Visit by 
M* MoUet and M. Pineau. - Discussions with Soviet 
Leaders* - Joint Franco-Soviet Statement. - Extension of 
Cultural Co-operation. 

M. Guy MoUet and M. Chiistian Pmeau, the French Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, arrived in Moscow on March 15 
on an official visit to the So\det Union. In a brief statement on 
arrival at Moscow Airport, M. MoUet declared : “ France 

belongs to aUiances — I would even say to a community — ^to 
which she will remam faithful. This goes hand-m-hand with a 
continuous, incessant concern to seek a peaceful settlement of 
all disagreements which exist m the world . . . Our presence 
here is witness of this.’* 

Durmg their stay m Moscow the French Ministers had a 
number of lengthy discussions with Marshal Bulganin, M. 
Khrushchev, M. Molotov, M. Mikoyan, and other Soviet states- 
men. They also called upon President Voroshilov, attended a 
reception given by Marshal Bulganin, and unveiled a plaque 
commemorating those members of the Free French Normandie- 
Niemen air squadron who feU during the Second Woild War, 
when the squadron fought on the Eastern front in support of 
the Soviet Army. 

The following joint statement was issued on May 19 at the 
end of the Franco -Soviet discussions : 

Introduction. “ During the talks, which were held in an atmosphere 
of friendliness and cordial sincerity and in a spirit of mutual under- 
Btandmgr, a useful exchange of views took place on the suhject of 
Franco-Soviet relations, on ways of improvmg them, and on the 
whole complex of mtemational problems. On a numhei of (luestions 
there was identity of views As regards problems on which differences 
of opinion could not be reduced, the talks have at least led to a bettor 
understanding of the positions of both sides 

The representatives of the two Governments noted unanimously 
that the good relations between the Soviet Union and the French 
Republic, united by long-standing traditions of friendship, are 
developing on a basis of mutual imderstanding and respect.” 

Relaxation of International Tension. Inspired by a. loint desire 
to work for an easmg of international tension, the two Go% ernments 
recognized that the development and improvement of Fra,nco-Soviet» 
relations m all spheres corresponds with the interests of the two 
peoples and represents a substantial contribution to the stunigtheumg 
of tmiversal peace and security. 

They noted with satisfaction the improvement which Inis already 
been achieved in the international situation. As they considorod, 
however, that there is not yet that confidence between Htatos which 
IS mdiapensable, the French and Soviet representatu cs iMiiphasized 
their firm resolve to take nioosures to contribute to th(^ strengthening 
of mutual confidence and for improving relations botwoon States, 
irrespective of differences lu their pohtical, economic-, and social 
systems. Recognizing m this connoxion the iipportaiu'c of personal 
contacts by leaders, the ropiosentatives of the ^Soviet Union and 
of France expressed the hope that such contacts would develop In tho 
future between statesmen of various countries 

The Sonet and French representatives stress their adiioronco to tho 
principles of the U N ( Charter, the effective application of which must 
contribute to the gradual settlemont of outatauding pi oblctns They 
reaffirm the desire of their Govenimon.t.s to adhere to tho provisions 
of the Charter, which lay down that any dispute should lie settled by 
peaceful means, and which forbids the threat or use of force except in 
cases of self-defence They express their conviction that the funda- 
mental basis for peaceful co-existenco and friendly co-opoiatlon 
between States is mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, non-aggression, and non-intorforence in each other*s 
internal affairs ” 

European Security. The exchange of opinions on tho subiect oC 
European security showed that both Govemraonts woio agreed that 
peace and security m Europe are of decisive importanco In main- 
taimng universal peace They failed, however* to roach agroemont on 
the moans of settling European problems In the interest of strength- 
ening universal peace, both Governments will continue to co-operate 
in finding a solution to the questions still outstanding They are 
convinced that, thanks to their efEorta and tho efforts of other Govern- 
ments inspired by the same will for peace, international oonfi donee 
will be established, the ‘ cold war ’ finally liquidated, the armainouts 
race stopped, aud the peoples freed from, the threat of a new war ” 

Disarmaxaemt. ** In the course of their talks the Soviet and French 
representatives broadly examined the disarmament problem They 
agreed that in present conditions this problem is an urgent nitor- 
national task They are convinced that its solution will play o-n 
exceptionally important part is easing international tension, strength- 
ening confidence, and alleviating the burden of defence expenditure 
The Soviet and French Governments will continue thoir cffoits to 
achieve an agreement on disarmament within the framework of tho 
United Nations. They emphasize the essential importance of nuclear 
disarmament, and the need for using atomic energy exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. This remains their common aim, and they will 
continue their efforts to achieve it. 

Both Governments will strive to reach agreement on measures to 
bring about a substantial xednotion of all armed forces, with proper 
international control, and accompanied by a corresponding reduction 


in armaments — especially m the armed forces and armaments of the 
five great Powers. The French Government recognized the impor- 
tance of the unilateral decision taken by the Soviet Government to 
reduce its armed forces [see 14878 A], and regards this decision as one 
which will facilitate the talks on disarmament,” 

Aid to Under-developed Countries. ‘"Problems of econonuc and 
techmcal aid to under- developed countries were also examined The 
French and Soviet Governments are m complete agreement on the 
need for common efforts to provide such aid to under-developed 
countries as would make possible closer international co-operation 
and contribute to the relaxation of international tension The mam 
purpose of such aid would be to enable the beneficiary countries to 
advance more quickly along the path of economic and social progress 
bv means freely chosen by them. The Government of France and 
the USSR consider that the United Nations can play an important 
role in this sphere. The Soviet leaders wore informed ah out the 
French Governments plans m tins respect They received with 
sympathy the basic ideas of those projects, though reserving their 
views about the manner of implementing the plan winch had been 
submitted to them, and which deserves profound study The French 
leaders will examine, in the same spirit of understanding, the Soviet 
proposals for a Eiu’opean agreement on ooononne co-oporation ” 

The Middle East. In tho course of their exchange of views, the 
Soviet and French representatives examined the situation in the 
Middle and Near East It was recognized that this situation deserves 
the serious attention of all Govermnents mtoreatod in an international 
ddtenie and the consolidation of world peace 

The French representatives noted with interest the Soviet state- 
ment of April 17 on the Middle East situation [see 14.829 A]. 

Both Governments are agreed upon giving all tho necessary support 
to the U.N in its efforts to strengthen peace in the Palestine area and 
to ensure the implementation of Security Goimcil decisions They 
wifi support the initiatives taken by the U.N. aimed at ensuring a 
peaceful settlement of the questions in dispute I)otw 0 on tho Arab 
States and Israel, on a basis aoce])table to the intoroHted parties. They 
will also support tho V N. in its ePforts to improve tiio position of tho 
refugees ” 

Indo-China. The roprosentativos of tho two (U)vermnonts have 
studied the results of the talks held in London by the co-i'-halnnon of 
the Geneva Conforonoo They wolconio the eoiii-rilmtion which has 
thus been made to tho iinploraontation of the 1 954 agreomeni s and the 
strengthening of peace in South-East AHia,.” 

Trade Relations. An exchange of \iew8 also toedt place on tho 
development of trade hotweon tho tw'o (iountrios. Tho roprosentativos 
of the two oomitries agreed to encourage by every means tJio clovelop- 
mont of Franco-Soviet comniorcial exchanges, reoognissing that this 
corresponds with their mutual economic interests and will represent 
an important factor in creating rapprochenmif and mutual under- 
standing botwoon the peoples. 

With tho obaect of contributing to the growtli and stability of thc^se 
exchanges, tho reprosentatlvos of tho two countrios agreed to conedude 
a long-term agreement . . which would provide for a conHlderable 

increase from year to year in French dolivericR to the Soviet Union of 
machinery and equipment for various bran chon of industry, of raw 
materials, and of industrial goods, and in e-orn^sp muling Hovioi. 
supplies of goods of interest to Franco. In addition, it in intended that 
the agroemont should not only jirovido for dcliveriCB of goods and 
materials traditional for the trade between the two countri(»H, but* also 
of other goods and materials to bo mutually agrtuid by tlio parties 
The representatives of tho two GovemmontH nJso a,gr(M)cl to examine 
the question of exchanges of consumer goods, and nHd.Uods of faclllia,- 
ting contacts between buyers and sollors. 

It was decided that negotiations for the conchiHion of this agmu 
ment, which, would bo valid for three years, should op<m in ParlB In 
September, 1956, bo that the agroemont could come into forc,e on 
Jan 1, 1957 Tho Soviet reprosentatives declmx^d tjint, in tluj abHOnco 
of trade restrictions and discrimination, tho Soviet Union could, 
within the aboye-montioned T>eriod, oonHldora.bly Inia’oaiso its pur- 
chases of French products and, correspondingly, tho sah^ of Boviot 
products in France, so that by tho end of the i<hreo-y<!iar period the 
volume of Fruneo-Soviot exchanges would bo n-pproxlmaioly ibro<^ 
to four times higher than in 1955. 

Tho reprosentativoR of tho two CJoyemmentR noted with satiHfai'tion 
that agreement had boon reached on establishing a shipping lino 
between French ports and Soviet ports in the Baltic.” 

Cultural Relations. ” The roprOHCuiatives of both eimntries devoLal 
particular attention to tho question of oultiiral, sclent iil(5, and tech- 
nical exchanges between Franco and the U.H.H.ll., and found thoin- 
solvos in full agroemont on the need to omsourogo ov(^ry possible 
development of these exchanges. 

The French Govomment informed tho Hoyiot (iovoniment of its 
desire to Incj'oaHO contacts in tho spheres of science mul the arts. It 
expressed its willingness to invito a group of Soviet s<d(mtists and 
engineers to visit Installations of the French High GommlHsarlat for 
Atomic Energy, and to organize In Paris perfonmimjcw of tin? ijallei/ 
company from the Moscow Bolsiiol Tlioatre. Tlie Hoviet ( iovaumment. 
"in turn, exprossod its intention of expanding cultural relations with 
Franco in the fields of science and the arts, parilcnlarly with regard 
to the exohnngo of books and periodicals. 

Both Govommente approved tho text of a joint statement, annexed 
to this oommunlqud [see below], which defines the principles and 
forms of Franco-Soviet cultural oo-opemilon.” 
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European Atomic Co-operation. “ Tlie Frencli and Soviet repre- 
sentatives explained tlieir respective views concerning the creation of 
European oiganizations, notably m the field of nsing atomic power 
for peaceful purposes. Both Governments agreed to co-operate in 
this sphere, especially within the framework of the United Nations.” 

Algeria. The French representatives informed their Soviet 
colleagues about the problems facing them in Algeria, and the pohcy 
pursued there by the French Government. The Soviet representa- 
tives expressed the hope that the French Government, actmg m the 
liberal spirit which animates it, will be able to find for this important 
problem an appropriate solution reflecting the spirit of our times and 
the interests of the peoples.’* 

Conclusion. The representatives of the two Governments 
expressed their mutual satisfaction with the results of these dis- 
cussions, and agreed upon the usefulness of the renewal of smnlap 
contacts ” 

The Annex to the joint communique announced the folio wmg 
results of the discussions on Franco-Soviet cultural relations : 

(1 ) Both Governments had agreed to ensure maximum co-operation, 
on a reciprocal basis, m the spheres of hterature and art, science and 
technology, health services, education, etc., by means of exchanges of 
delegations and individuals ; and to promote the exchange of students 
to an increasing extent 

(2) They would also promote on a reciprocal basis the ‘^exchange of 
achievements” m the above-mentioned spheres through the mutual 
supply of relevant information , the holding of exhibitions , the 
exchange of text-books, scientific and technical hterature, and 
periodicals ; and the organization of guest performances by theatre 
companies and concert artists In response to an mvitation by the 
French Government, the ballet of the Bolshoi Theatre [Moscowl would 
visit France to give guest performances. 

(3) The two Governments had expressed the wish for closer co- 
operation m radio and television, notably through relays of concerts 
and exchanges of radio and television programmes on a reciprocal 
basis 

(4) In the matter of film exchanges they had agreed to conclude a 
draft agreement, to be signed in the very neai' future. They had 
expressed the wish that each country should have the opportunity of 
showing documentary and scientific films of the other on a non- 
commercial basis 

(5) They would promote the development of sportmg contacts and 
exchange experience in the sphere of physical culture. 

(6) They would encourage the development of tourism by mdi- 
viduals and groups. 

(7) They would “ endeavour to promote the . , development of 
contacts between the most representative and competent organiza- 
tions of the two countries concerned with cultural relations ” 

(8) They had agreed (a) to co-operate in a broad and freer exchange 
of information between the two countries, with the aim of extending 
the two peoples’ knowledge of each other’s culture, way of life, and 
social structure , (6^0 the publication in the U S S R , on a reciprocal 
basis, of a French periodical in the Russian language by competent 
French bodies. They would also examine the posaibihty of opening, 
on a reciprocal basis, a French reading-room in the USSR con- 
taimng French belles-lettres, scientific and techmcal literature and 
periodicals, as well as music recordmgs, and of a Soviet readmg-room 
in France contammg Soviet belles-lettres and scientific and techmcal 
hterature and periodicals, as well as recordmgs of Russian music 

(9) The two Governments agreed to search for and examine other 
measures which would contribute to the improvement of cultural 
relations between France and the Soviet Union 

(10) They also agreed on the desirabihty of drafting and signmg at 
a later date a cultural co-operation convention, to be drawn up by 
the competent departments. 

At a press conference on May 19 M. Mollet said that he and 
M. Pmeau had explained to the Soviet leaders, before signmg 
the joint declaration, that the decisions reached “ were quite 
compatible with the obligations which we have imdertaken at 
an earlier time.” 

M. Mollet also said, in reply to a question, that the Soviet leaders 
wore not hostile to the principle of German reimiflcation, but that 
there was disagreement on the methods of carrying it out. Asked 
about Algeria, M. Mollot rephed that this was ** essentially a French 
problem ” and that the French Government had not intended to 
make it the subject of discussion ‘‘ The same spirit,” he added, 
** animated the Soviet representatives, so much so that at no time 
during the official discussions was this question raised.” Only durmg 
the final reception had views been exchanged with the Soviet leaders 
on the Algerian question, and it had then been decided by both sides, 
because of its importance, to include a reference to it m the final 
communique. 

M. Mollet left Moscow on May 20, returning to Paris by air 
the same evening. Before his departure he invited Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev to visit France. M. Pmeau visited 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Brivan before returning to Pans on 
May 25, stopping en route in Prague for talks with the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. 

It had become known that at the reception given by Marshal 
Bulganin to the French Ministers on May 19, M. Krushchev had 
drank a toast to all the Arab peoples ” in the presence of the 
Egyptian, Lebanese, and Syrian Ambassadors. M, Khrushchev was 


reported to have said We are for all oppressed peoples, and for all 
those who fight for their national and social liberation. It is im- 
possible to turn back the wheel of history, and those ^who fail to 
understand this will be swept away by the current ...” 

The first issue of Nowoelles de Moscou, a new Soviet publica- 
tion m the French language, appeared in the Soviet capital on 
May 16. It is published twice a week and deals mth foreign 
and internal pohtical affairs. — (Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Weekly) 

(Prev. rep. 14815 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Execution of Ex-Premier of 
Azerbaijan and Police Officials. 

The newspaper Baku Rahotchnik (Baku Worker) announced 
on May 28 that Mir Jafar Bagirov, Premier of Azerbaij’an until 
the downfall of Bena in 1953, had been executed after havmg 
been fomid guilty of treason, counter-revolutionary activities, 
acts of terrorism, and responsibility for the liquidation of 
innocent persons. It was stated that three senior police officials 
had also been executed foi similar crimes, and that two others 
had been given sentences of 25 years’ imprisonment. 

Bagirov was accused of having collaborated with Bena m numerous 
“ terroristic and anti-revolutionary ” activities dating back to the 
early days of the Revolution , of liavmg liquidated persons opposed 
to Bena mcludmg three former secretaries of the Azerbaijan 
Communist Party , and of having intrigued with Bena agamst 
Sergei Ordjomkidze [the Georgian Communist leader who played a 
promment role in the October Revolution and who died in mysterious 
circumstances in 1937 ] All the accused were found gmlty of 
extracting forced confessions from innocent people by illegal means, 
compeUmg persons to bear false witness against innocent prisoners, 
and participatmg m terrorist and counter-revolutionary acts. 

The police officials executed with Bagirov were R A Makanan 
(a former ’vuce -commissar for secui’ity m Azerbaijan), K I. Grigorian, 
and T M Bortschev Those sentenced to 25 years’ imprisonment 
were S F Knielyanov and A F5 Atalashev. 

The paper staled that the trials had been held before a 
military court in Baku from April 12-26, and that appeals by 
the condemned men for clemency had been rejected by the 
Supreme Court of the XJ S.S.R. No mention of the trials or of 
the execution of Bagirov was made m the Moscow press or radio. 
(Times - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Bagirov, 13029 A.) 

B. PERSIA. — Claim to Sovereignty over Bahrein. 

The Persian Foreign Minister, M. Ardalan, made a statement 
on April 8 reiterating Persian claims of soveieignty over 
Bahrein, m leply to a British Foreign Office statement of 
April 5 to the effect that Bahrein was an independent 
sheikhdom. 

M Ardalan affirmed that Bahrein was “ an inseparable part of 
Persia,” that the Persian Government could not recognize it as an 
independent Bntish-proteotcd sheikhdom, and that Persia intended 
firmly to defend her juridical and political ” claim He maintained 
that Persian sovereignty over the island had been recognized several 
times m the 19th century by Britain, and that the ruhng dynasty of 
Bahrein had on several [unspecified] occasions sworn fealty and paid 
taxes to Persia The Persian Government, however, did not intend 
to place this dispute before the Baghdad Pact Council, and discussions 
with Britain would be mamtained in a ** direct and friendly manner.” 

Bahrein, originally under Persian suzerainty, was captured 
in 1783 by a Kuwaiti sheikh whose family has since ruled it as 
an independent sheikhdom. In 1861 the then niling sheikh 
sought and was granted British protection. The status of 
Bahrein has been a subj’ect of controversy between Britain and 
Persia for many years. — (Times - Sunday Times - Observer) 

(Prev. rep. 1:2327 B.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour and Manpower. - 
Revocation of Notification of Vacancies Orders. 

The Notification of Vacancies Orders, 1952, which had 
required employers to engage workers through employment 
exchanges, were revoked on May 7- They had applied-— with 
some exceptions — ^to men between the ages of 18 and 65 and 
women between 18 and 60, and had been designed to steer 
people into jobs of national importance. 

The Mmister of Labour (Mr. Iain Maoleod) had explamed on May 1 
that the usefulnoss of the Orders was no longer sufficient to justify 
the restrictions they had placed on the engagement of workers by 
employers, and he had accordingly decided to revoke them. This 
decision had been taken in agreement with the National Joint 
Advisory Council (the body consisting of representatives of employers, 
workers, and the nationalized industries which advises the Govern- 
ment on labour questions), and it was hoped that the step woxild save 
employers, workers, and the Mlmstry of Labour a good deal of work. 
Mr. Maoleod pointed out that the labour exchanges would still remain 
available for use by employers and workers. 

The revocation of these Orders meant that the prefaratory 
notices in “ situations vacant ” advertisements in newspapers 
were no longer required.— (Daily Telegraph) (li 973 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Central Pool of Overseas 
Civil Servants. 

Mr. Leimox-Boyd (the Colonial Secretary) announced in the 
House of Commons on May 18 that the Government had 
decided in prmciple to establish in Britain a central pool of 
ofiScers of the Overseas Civil Service with exceptional adminis- 
trative or professional qualifications, who would be employed by 
the U.K. Government but would be made available as required 
on secondment to overseas Governments, It had also been 
decided to mtroduce a scheme whereby pensionable overseas 
Civil Servants serving m a territory which had attamed self- 
government might transfer, on certain conditions, to a Special 
List, and would thenceforth be in the service of the U.K. 
Government and seconded to overseas Governments. 

Explaining that an urgent staffing position had arisen in the 
territories comprising the Federation of Nigeria, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd said that H.M. Government realized “ the anxieties and 
uncertainties which affected the service there and wished to 
help the Nigerian Governments to keep experienced staff who 
might otherwise retire under compensation schemes. It was 
therefore prepared to accept certain important obligations 
towards existmg staff, and proposed — subject to the agreement 
of the Nigerian Governments — ^to mtroduce the scheme for 
transfer to a Special List. This scheme would be m a form 
which would enable it to be applied to other terntories as and 
when H.M. Government were satisfied that circumstances made 
this desirable, 

A White Paper (Cmd. 9768) published on the same day pointed out 
that as Colorjal territories approached and attained self-government, 
they would from tune to time need the assistance of officers with 
exceptional qualifications , many overseas Governments had already 
said that they would like to he able to look to Britain for help in 
finding such officers. In order to meet these prospective needs, the 
Government intended to recruit people with the necessary qualifica- 
tions for secondment to overseas Governments as required. Lists of 
persons ready to accept service of this kind would be prepared. If 
the demand rose to substantial proportions, and regular employment 
for a number of years could bo foreseen, these persons would come 
into the regular employment of the U.K. Government, after consulta- 
tion with the emplyoing Government, and their pensions and any 
compensation payments for which they might qualify on retirement 
would be paid to them by the U.K- Government and recovered from 
the employiig Government. The employing Government would be 
asked to agree not to terminate the secondment of any officer (except 
on ground of lU-health, misconduct, or inefficiency) without giving 
one year's notice, and to consult the U.K. Government before intro- 
ducing any reorgamzatlon scheme which might Involve terminating 
the secondment of a considerable number of officers. 

Officers transferred to the Special List (the White Paper continued) 
would accept an obligation to servo the U K. Government np to the 
age of 50 in any post to which they might he assignod, except that 
they would not be required to accept assignments to posts which, in 
the British Government's opinion, were of less value than those In 
which they were currently serving. The Government hoped to find 
continuous employment for all officers on the Special List up to the 
age of 50, but any officer who became unemployed through no fault 
of his own would be kept on full pay for as long as necessary up to 
a maximum of five years, or until he reached 50, while efforts were 
being made to place him. If in the last resort he could not be found 
suitable employment, he would get his pension, plus any additional 
compensation for which he would have been eligible if he had remained 
hi his former service instead of transferring to the Special List. 

The White Paper stated that there were at present about 

15,000 overseas Civil Servants, includmg about 6,000 serving 
in territories where the introduction of full self-government 
might affect their position. (Cmd. 9768 - Daily Telegraph) 

B. BELGIUM. — National Institute of Sport to be 
financed frona. Tax on Football Pools. 

Legislation for the creation of a National Institute of Sport, 
to be financed from a tax on football pools, was passed by the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies on March 9 after earlier approval 
by the Senate. The National Institute of Sport is designed to 
“propagate physical education and sport among the whole 
population,” its funds being provided by a 20 per cent tax on 
football pool receipts. (La Nation Beige, Brussels) 

C. TURKEY. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Turkish Central Bank increased its Bank Rate from 
44 per cent to 6 per cent on June 6, stating that the increase 
had been made to check inflationary tendencies. The previous 
increase from 8 to 44 per cent had been made in June 1955. 
(Finandal Times) (Prev. rep. X43XX B.) 

D. SPAIN. — Recognition of Tunisian Independence. 

Spanish recognition of Tunisia as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent State was announced in Madrid on May 15. It was stated 
that diplomatic relations would shortly be established between 
the two countries. — (A.B.C., Madrid) (14907 C ; 14858 C.) 


E. NETHERLANDS. — General Election. 


General elections were held in the Netherlands on June 13 
for a new Lower House of the States-General (100 members). 
The distribution of seats m the new House and the votes cast 
for the various parties are shown below, with comparative 
figures for the last (1952) elections : 


Seats 


New Old 

House House 

Labour Party 34 30 

Cathobo People’s 

Party . 33 30 

Auti-Hevolutionary 

Party* . . 10 12 

Party of Freedom 
and Democracy 
(Liberals) 9 9 

Christian Histor- 
ical Union* 8 9 

Communists 4 6 

Political Reform 

Party* 2 2 

Catholic National 
Party — 2 


Votes Gam (-1-) or 


1956 

1952t Losa(-) 

1,871,990 

1,545,304 + 4 

1,815,242 

1,529,289 3 

567,517 

603,111 - 2 

502,325 

470,820 luiohangred 

482,848 

272,167 

476,097 - 1 

328,641 - 2 

129,572 

129,057 unchanged 

— 

144,617 


♦Protestant parties, t Revised figures 


The Labour Party, led by Dr. Drees (the Prime Minister), 
emerged as the strongest political group in the new Lower 
House, gaming four seats and increasing its poll by over 

300,000 votes. Tlie Catholic People’s Party also polled nearly 

300,000 votes more than in 1952, gaming three seats. The three 
Protestant parties polled almost the same number of votes as in 
1952 but lost three seats, while the Liberals increased their poll 
by about 30,000, their representation remaining unchanged. 
The biggest setback was suffered by the Communis is, whose 
vote fell by over 56,000 and who lost two scats. The Catholic 
National Party, which had two seals in the last Parliament, 
IS now absorbed m the Catholic People’s Party. 

Three other parties also suhniittod lists but failed to obtain the 
necessary minimum of one per cent of the total number of votes cast, 
and are tborofore unrepresented in the now lloiiso. They were tho 
Reformed Political Union ; tho National Union, a Christian 
right-wing group led by former nionibors of tho Catholic National 
Party ; and tho Nothorlands Opposition Union, whhdi haw analogies 
with tho Poujadisi movement in Franco. Ohio Nothorlands (Jovorn- 
ment had refused to allow M. Poujade to outer Tl()na.nd to address a 
mooting of tho last-named party daring the olo(*i(>ral campaign. 

Of the tlireo Protestant parties, the I^olitlcal Ut^form Party (the 
smallest of tho throe) is “ rightist " ; tho Anti- Revolutionary Party 
is moderate or “ centrist " ; and tho Christian IllHtari(‘al Union Is, 
broadly 8i>eaking, “ llboral." 


Unlike Britain, the Netherlands is not divided into constitu- 
encies but the whole country is considered as a single electoral 
territory, the electors voting for parties nnd not for individual 
candidates. The 100 seats in the I^oyvcr House arc distributed 
in proportion to the total number of votes polled by the various 
parties, a minimum of one per cent of the total being required 
for parliamentary representation. Voting is compulsory for all 
citizens, male and female, over 23 years of age ; however, 
though attendance at polling stations is compulsory, the indi- 
vidual voter may, if he wishes, leave his ballot-paper blank. 
The total number of votes cast at the general election was 
6,727,855, representing 98 per cent of the electorate. 

The Upper House of the Statcs-Gcneral (60 members) was 
elected by the Provincial Councils after the general elections, 
the membership of the new House being as follows : Cathohe 
People’s Party, 17 ; Labour Party, 15 ; Anti-Revolutionary 
Party, 7 ; Christian Historical Union, 6 ; Party of Freedom 
and Democracy, 4; Communists, 1 , The only change was a 
Labour gain of one seat from the Communists. 

Dr. Drees, the outgoing Prime Minister, was asked by Queen 
Juliana on June 17 bo form a new coalition government. ITe 
subsequently invited the leaders of the five major parties— the 
Labour Party, the Cathohe People’s Party, the Anti-Eevolu- 
tionary Party, the Christian Historical Union, and the Party 
of Freedom of Democracy— to take part in consultations for 
this purpose. — (Netherlands News Agency - Algcmecn Handeis- 
blad, Amsterdam - Nieuwe Eotierdamse Courant) 

(Prev. rep. 12382 A 5 Constltuiional Reform, 14858 B.) 


F. NEPAL. — * Creation of State Bank. 

King Mahendra inaugurated Nepal’s first State Bank— « 
officially described as a royal gift to the nation ” in con- 
nexion with the King’s coronation —on April 20. The State 
Bank, besides issuing bank notes, will repilate the Nepalese 
currency, fix foreign exchange rates, and help in the preparation 
of a national budget. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. YUGOSUV.VIA. — President Tito*s Visits to the 
U,S.S.R. and Rumania* - Soviet-Yugoslav Statement on 
International Problems. - Re-establishment of Contacts 
between Soviet and Yugoslav Communist Parties. 

In response to an invitation extended by Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchev during their visit to Yugoslavia in 1955, 
President Tito paid a three-weeks’ visit to the Soviet Union 
from June 2-23, accompanied by Bitne. Broz-Tito, M. Kardelj, 
vice-president of the Yugoslav Federal Council, and M. Koea 
Popovich, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister. 

President Tito travelled by train to Moscow ma Rumania, 
arriving in the Soviet capital on June 2. He was welcomed at 
the station by President Voroshilov and all leading members of 
the Soviet Government— -including Marshal Bulganin, M. 
Khrushchev, M. Mikoyan, M. Kaganovich, M. Shepiiov, the 
new Foreign Minister, and M. Molotov, his predecessor ^^d 
rephed as follows to an address of welcome by President 
Voroshilov : 

The 3 omt struggle ol our peoples against tlie commoii enemy from 
1941 totke end of the war testifies to the great truth that our fates 
are msep arable, and that the two peoples esteem and respect each 
other. However, something tragic and unheard-of took place [i e 
Yugoslavia’s post-war expulsion from the Commiorm ^d the 
resultant break in Soviet-Yugoslav relations], which the fault 
neither of the peoples of Yugoslavia nor of rhe peoples of the Soviet 
Union IsTeverthelesa we believed that the time would come when 
everything that kept us apart would he transformed, and that our 
friendship would acauire new and firm foundations That tune has 
now come, thanks to the Leninist pohcy of the Government and 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union The recent visit of Bihg^, 

Klhrushchev, Mikoyan, and others to Yugoslavia, the talks with them, 
the declaration that was drawn up, the courageous and far-sighted 
pohcy of the collective leadership of the Soviet Union all ccMutute 
a guarantee that nothing of the kind will ever happen again between 
countries which follow the prmciples of Marx, Engels, and Lenm 
Marshal Tito expressed his conviction that his talks with the Soviet 
leaders would establish mutual understanding between us 

Durintr his first week m the U.S.S.R. President Tito had a 
number *of discussions with. Soviet leadeis on mternatioiml 
affairs and questions affectmg Soviet-Yugoslav relations^ In 
addition he attended a State reception given at the Kremlin m 
bis honour, and paid visits to the Umversity of Moscow, the 
Soviet atomic energy estabhshment at Obmnskoye (a^ut 90 
miles from Moscow), an agricultural exhibition, and the Bolshoi 
Theatre. On June 4 Marshal Tito went to the Lemn-Stato 
Mausoleum m Red Square to lay a wreath on Lpm’s tomb ; 
he ignored the tomb of Stalin, which is next to that of 
On all his public appearances in Moscow the Yugoslav President 
was enthusiastically acclaimed by hundreds of thousands of 
people, hi.st reception being the most enthusiastic ever accorded 
to any foreign statesman visiting the Soviet capital. 

After a two-day visit to Leningrad ("June 7-8) Preside!^ Tito 
returned to Moscow for further political discussions vdth Soviet 
leaders, after which he visited Stalingrad (June 11), Krasnodar, 
Novorossisk, and the Black Sea resort of Sochi. Durmg his 
visit to Stalingrad, on which he was accompanied by M. 
Khrushchev, lus reception was so overwhelming that the ^eat 
crowds swept aside the security police and almost mobbed 
the two statesmen. ^ j 

On returning to Moscow (Jime 19) both Marshal Tito and 
M. Klirushcliev addressed a crowd of 80,000 people in the 
Dynamo Stadium. They both emphasized that cordial and 
sincere relations had been re-established between Yugoslavia 
and the U.S.S.R., and that both Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union recognized the need to ease international tension and to 
establish friendly relations between all peoples, irrespective of 
their political and social systems 

On June 20 two declarations were signed at the Kremlin at 
the conclusion of Marshal Tito’s discussions with the Soviet 
leaders (1) a joint declaration on the international situation, 
signed by President Tito and Marshal Bulganin ; and (2) a 
lomt declaration on the restoration of relations between the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia [the name under which the 
Communist party is known in Yugoslavia] and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, signed by President Tito and 
M. Kbmshchev. 

Declaratioin o*i International Affairs. 

After stating that the talks had been held m a “ cordial and 
friendly ” atmosphere, the joint statement enumerated the 
various subjects discussed (cross-headings inserted) . 

Relaxation of International Tension. Both Governments noted mth 
satiBlaotlon that “ gener^ 

diminish during the past year,” and both welcomed the ever 
tendency towards solving international disputes by 
negotiation.” After noting that ” a significant role in this respect 


was played by the Conference of the Heads of Government of the four 
great Powers m Geneva m 1955,” the statement added : Although 
the development of events dnring the past year has shown that it is 
not possible to expect a speedy solution of problems which have 
accumulated m the course of the ‘ cold war ’ it is of decisive 
sigmffcance that the efforts to expand international co-operation 
have grown, which contributes to the strengthening of confidence 
between nations.” 

The Role of the United Nations. “ This new atmosphere,” the 
statement contmued, “ has strengthened the power and ability of 
the United Nations to examine and successfidly solve problems by 
the oiganraed and eaual participation of all countries The success 
Of the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, organized 
by the U.N at Geneva m 1955, and the promising begmmng of work 
on the creation of an International Atomic Energy Agency, axe 
closely connected with this atmosphere. The strengthened role of 
the UN. has also found expression m the progress made towards 
umversahty by the admission of new memhers . . . ’ 

and the Fosrmosan Question. The Soviet and Yugoslav 
Governments “ noted with regret ” that the People’s Bepublio of 
Chma had not yet been admitted to the U N and said that they would 
persistently strive that the right of this great country [to U.N. 
representation] be recognized.” They also expressed their conviction 
that Taiwan (Formosa) and the Chinese offshore islands should 
revert to the sovereignty of the People’s Kepublic of Chma, “ of 
whose territory xhey legally formed part.” 

Disarmament and the “ Cold War.” This section of the joint state- 
ment was worded as follows : “ Such opposmg views were formed and 
so much distrust accumulated during the ‘ cold war ’ that it would be 
neither logical nor 3 uat to expect every obstacle preventmg the 
solution of mternational disputes to be easily removed, and for rapid 
agreement to be accomplished on every problem. In view of this, 
tbe two Governments are convinced that it is necessary to achieve 
agreements on Q.uestions which can be solved to-day. They are agreed 
that insistence on a definite priority regarding the order of exanimg 
disputes, and a defimte pace m solvmg them, cannot vield beneficial 
results. In this hght they have examined the questions of disarma- 
ment and coUectiTe security, as well as other questions which divide 
the world, especially Europe 

“ Bearing m mmd the importance of disarmament for the future of 
mankind, the two Governments are agreed that the conditions are 
ripe for its urgent solution. At the same time they have underlined 
the significance even of a partial agreement on disarmament, and 
express the unanunous hope that such an agreement can be accelera- 
ted and facihtated by unilateral reductions of armed forces this 
respect the Yugoslav Government welcomes the decision of the Soviet 
Government to reduce its armaments and armed forces, and regards 
it as a very great contribution to facilitating the solution of the 
question of general disarmament. 

** Believing that the application of atomic power lor peaceful 
purposes is of epoch-makmg significance for the economic and social 
development of mankind, the two Governments have agreed on the 
necessity to encourage every form of equal and democratic co-opera- 
tion between the peoples in this field. Consequently, they have also 
agreed that the common goal should he the prohibition of atomic 
weapons generally, so that atomic power may serve only the peaceful 
purposes of mankind 

They consider that the present international situation enables 
decisive steps to be made towards removing the negative elements 
which hampered oo-operation between the European nations during 
the period of the ‘ cold war,* and that broader agreements on general 
Emopean collective security, on economic oo-oporation, and on the 
strengthening of cultural ties would contribute to liquidating the 
division of Europe mto military blocs, and facihtate the solution 
of the prmcipal disputes standing m the way of compxebenaiv© 
co-operation between tbe European nations.” 

The German Question. ” The two Governments consider that as 
two German States have taken shape on post-war German territory, 
negotiations are indispensable between the German Federal Bepublio 
and the German Democratic Bepublio for achieving their unification. 
They consider also that other States, primarily the great Powers, are 
under an obligation to work in the same direction, both in the interest 
of the German people and m the general interest.” 

Removal of Threats to Peace. “ In the perspectives already opened 
UP by the relaxation of international tension, tbe two Governments 
devoted special attention to the danger which may arise from local 
conflicts and disputes between States. They expressed their firm 
tntention to co-operate in removing such threats, both in the united 
Nations and in their direct relations with States ” 

lutcmatiouol Economic Co-operation. The two Governments 
expressed their firm conviction that one of the fundamental reasons 
for the improvement of the international situation is the growing 
economic mtegration of the world, the ever more intensive participa- 
tion of all nations in the exchange of goods, and the ever-mcreasmg 
support of the peoples for international co-operation and rapproche- 
ment to achieve general prosperity, peace, and progress in the world. 
To this end (the statement continued) it is necessary to exert 
maximum efforts to develop international trade and economic 
co-operation to the greatest possible extent, and to abolish ^1 forms 
of discrimination in international economic relations . . The two 

Governments consider that tlie strengthening of contacts and co- 


operation in the fields of cult 
factors which can serve the s 
to support the dependent t( 
independence, in which a lead: 
Nations.” 
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Aid to Under-developed Countries. “ The two Govemraents are 
agreed that the great gap between the advanced and the imder- 
developed countries is one of the most difficult problems of the present- 
day world, and that assistance to the tmder-developed countries — 
primarily by collective international action — is necessary to solve 
this (question. They will oontmue their endeayoiirs to ensure that 
broader and more effective measures for rendermg economic and 
technical assistance to under-developed areas are taken withm the 
Umted Nations Such assistance . should be free from any military 
or political conditions.*" 

Peaceful Co-existeuce. The Soviet and Yugoslav Governments 
reaffirmed theix devotion to the pohoy of peaceful and active 
Go-esastenoe, based on the principles of sovereignty, mdependence, 
territorial integrity, non-aggression, equahty, mutual respect, and 
non-interference in internal affairs.” Such a pohey would provide 
“ the most successful means for the consohdation and strengthenmg 
of comprehensive co -existence between countries, irrespective of 
differences in their social, economic and pohtical systems *’ 

Soviet- Yugoslav Relations. After saymg that special attention had 
been devoted to exainmmg the relations between the two countries,** 
the statement declared that it had been “ estabhshed with great 
satisfaction that the principles expressed m the Declaration of the 
Governments of Yugoslavia and the U.S S R. of June 2, 1955 [see 
page 14266], on which their relations are based, have created founda- 
tions for friendly all-round co-operation and have served the mterests 
of peace and international co-operation ** 

The statement recalled “ with satisfaction ’* that the two Govern- 
ments had successfully settled the question of mutual claims ; that 
they had developed economic co-operation “ upon mutually hene- 
flcial foundations ** , that trade exchanges had been regulated , and 
that agreements had been signed on scientific-technical co-operation, 
the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and cultural 
co-operation. Moreover, the two Governments had decided “ to 
increase scientific co-operation and the exchange of scientists, 
specialists, students, and scientific hterature ** 

In conclusion, the jomt statement said that President Tito’s visit 
to the Soviet Union will constitute a new important stage in the 
development of co-operation and friendship between the peoples of 
Yugoslavia and the USSR” 

Restoration of Relations between Soviet and Yugoslav Communist 
Parties. - Agreement on Mutual Co-operation. 

After saymg that “ representatives of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (L.C.Y.) and of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.) have exchanged views on relations 
and co-operation between the two parties in a spirit of com- 
radely sincerity and frankness,” the joint statement announced 
that agreement had been reached on the following : 

** (1) The Belgrade Declaration of June 2, 1965, placed the relations 
between the two Sooiahst countries npon sound foundations, and the 
prmciples contained therein are finding even broader application in 
their mutual oo-operation 

^^2) Co-operation and the general development of relations between 
the two countries since the Belgrade Declaration . . have created 
favourable pohtical conditions for co-operation between the L 0 Y. 
and the C P S.U. Proceeding from this, and taking mto consideration 
the concrete conditions under which present-day Socialist movements 
are developmg, and the spirit of the internationalistic principles of 
Marxism-Lemsim, the L.C Y and the C.P S.U. have agreed that it Is 
useful and indispensable that the existing contacts between the two 
parties should develop . with a view to co-operation in the inter- 
national workers* movement, m numerous matters relating the 
present-day development of Socialism, in developing peaceful co- 
existence and co-operation between peoples of the whole world, 
irrespective of difilerenoes in their social and political systems, and 
in the interest of the consolidation of peace, freedom, and indepen- 
dence of nations . . 

Co-operation between the L.C.Y. and the CP.S U. . . . will un- 
doubtedly contribute to the development of further co-operation 
between Yugoslavia and the U S.S B., and to the consolidation of 
lasting friendship between the peoples of Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union. 

**(3) Holding the view that the roads to and the conditions of 
Socialist development are different In different countries and that 
any tendency to impose one’s own views in determining the roads and 
forms of Socialist development are alien to both sides, the two parties 
have agreed that their co-operation should be based on complete 
freedom of will and equality, on friendly criticism, and on the comradely 
character of the exchange of views on disputes between our parties. 

(4) On the above-mentioned foundations oo-operation between the 
L O Y. and the 0 P.S U. will evolve primarily through (a) a compre- 
hensive mutual study of the forms and methods of Socialist develop- 
ments in the two countries , (b) the free and comradely exchange of 
experiences and views on questions of general interest for the develop- 
ment of Socialist practice and the promotion of Socialist thought, and 
also on questions relating to peace, rapprochement » and oo-operation 
between nations, and the progress of mankind in general 

” (5) The modem material and spritual transformation of the 
world . . confronts the international workers* movement with many 
tasks of the first magnitude. It also makes indispensable a scientific 
analysis of the . fundamental material and social factors and 
tendencies In the present-day world For these reasons the delegations 
have agreed, guided by the principles of Marxiem-Leninism, to 
exchange views In the field of Sooialistlo scientific thought both in 
their mutual relations and in the international workers* movement 
generally. 


** (6) As regards concrete forms of co-operation between the L.C Y. 
and the C P S U , the delegations agreed that it should be implemen- 
ted by personal contacts, written and oral declarations, exchanges of 
views, exchange of delegations and hterature, mutual meetings 
of party workers with a view to examming current questions of 
general mterest, and generally by way of all forms of constructive 
comradely discussion 

“ (7) The workers’ movement of the two countries considei such 
mutual co-operation as a component part of all contacts witlx other 
Communist and workers* parties, as well as with Socialist and other 
progressive movements in the world 

(8) The L C Y and the C P S U consider that it is m the interests 
of the struggle for lastmg peace and security, as well as of social 
progress, to ensure the wide co-operation of all progressive and 
peaceful forces, which is increasingly being manifested in the most 
varied forms and on a world-wide scale This co-operation is one of 
the most pressing needs of modem social development 

‘"These ties should be equal, frank, democratic, and accessible to 
world public opimon They should aid mutual acquaintance and 
consultation on different problems of general interest, and contribute 
to mutual understanding on the basis of a. patient explanation of the 
attitudes and views of the different sides This means the fioodom of 
action of each individual participant m that oo-opcraliou, according 
to the conditions of his development and in keeping with the general 
progressive aims to which they aspire 

“ The L C Y and the C P S IT are convinced that co-operation 
between the workers’ movements of Yugoslavia and tlio Soviet 
Union, on the basis of the above-mentioned prinolplcs, will serve 
the interests of their peoples and the mtorosts of jr^ociuHsi construction 
m their countries They are convinced that this co-operatiou will 
contribute to a general rappnxhonent between Socialist and other 
progressive movements in the world, and will servo the intorostB of 
world peace and the general progress of mankind ” 

President Tito’s Visit to Rumania. - Return to Belgrade. 

After a visit to Kiev (June 20) President Tito arrived m 
Bucharest on June 24 for discussions with leadeis of the 
Rimiaman Government, including M. Chivu Stoica, the Prime 
Minister, and M. Gheor^hiu-D<‘j, lirst secietarv of the Kuinauian 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. As m the U.S.S.R., he was jOfiven 
an enthusiastic reception by great crowds, and was ^n^cted by 
M. Sloica as ‘‘ our honoured and beloved comrade.” 
his three days’ stay m Kumama Marshal Tito also visited the 
oil citv of Ploesti. 

Commumqu<:‘s issued at the end of President 'Fito’s visit 
said that theie laid bcvii a geiK‘ral exchange of views on inter- 
national problems and Rumanian- Yugoslav relations ; that 
both Govcniments would support international <‘()-operation 
through XJ.N. action ; and that the Rumamaii and Yugoslav 
Communist parties wouhl establish fneiuily <‘o-operation ” 
through exchanges of information, hterature, and (ielegations. 
It was also announced that Kumama and Yugoslavia would 
co-operate in building a larg<’ power-station to harness the 
waters of the Danube at the Iron (iates (on the Humauian- 
Yugoslav frontier), and that agreements would lie drawn up for 
economic eo-operation between the two <H>untries. Speaking 
at a mass demonstration m Bucharest, Marshal I’lto (Icclared 
that Yugoslavia and Rumania had agree<l to forget, the past 
and start on a new road of friendship.” 

On returning to Bolgrado (June 27) Prosidoni Tito exprcBsod his 
conviction that the leaders oC ih(^ U.H.H.H. did not want war and 
strongly desired peace in order to build HoclaliHin. After wolconiing 
the ro-establisliment of friendly relations between the two countries, 
he emphoaiifiod that Yugoslavia also wanted to develop her relations 
with the West, and that it was absurd to suggest that the restoration 
of good relations between the (Jornmunist countries imiilled any sort 
of “ line-up ” against the non-Gonununist nations. Dexdoring the 
fact that a section of American oiiinion wished to stOT) U.H* aeonoinio 
aid to Yugoslavia, apparently beoauso Yugoslavia had restored 
friendly relations with the U.B H.H., Marshal Tito said that Yugo- 
slavia had always expressed her thanks for IT.H. al<l. but had ** never 
agreed to receive it under degrading conditions or in a way which 
would tic our hands in our foreign policy. Thai has been so bltborto, 
and it holds good for the future.” He expressed satisfacihui, however, 
that the most responsible leaders in the U.H.A. had understood the 
aims of Ms visit to Moscow, and «Md that the Hovlct leiulors agreed 
with Yugoslavia that relations with the West should be broadened. 
During Ms stay in Mob<50w he liad also discussed the Balktm l»aot 
and explained that its role was ” not to make an assault on open 
doors ” but to develop useful friendship between the Balkan countries. 
In conclusion, he mentioned that the Rumanian Government had 
promised to return to their homes all the members of the Harbian 
minority whom they had deported from the border urea with Yugo- 
slavia during the time of Yugoslavia's dispute with the Gomintorm 
countries. 

Soviet- Yugoslav Economic and Cultuml Agreetnenti. 

Prior to Marshal Tito’s visit to the Soviet XInion, a number 
of ^reements had been concluded between Yugoslavia and 
the u.S.S.R. m the fields of economic and cultural co-operation, 
as summarissed below : 
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(1) Ajx agreement on soientiflo and tecluucal co-operation, signed 
in Belgrade on Dec. 19, 1955, provided for the exchange of experience 
in industry and agricultnre, the miitnal exchange of patents, licences, 
and technical treatises, and the establishment of a lomt commission 
to promote the objectives of the agreement 

(2) A protocol on trade exchanges during 1956 of a minimum value 
of 635,000,000 m each direction, signed m Belgrade on Jan 6, 1956. 
It provided for Yugoslav exports to the U.S S.R. of cement (50,000 
tons), tobacco, hemp, meat, dried prunes, lead, bauxite, woollen 
textiles, leather, chemicals, and timber prodncts, against Soviet 
exports to Yugoslavia of coal (200,000 tons), cotton, napthta, artifi- 
cial fertilizers, oats, manganese ore, non-ferrous metals, andmachmery. 

(3) An agreement embodymg the principles of the “ September 
protocol (see 14412 A) on mdustrial co-operation between the two 
countries, also signed in Belgrade m January 1956. It provided for 
Soviet assistance m the construction of (a) a factory for mtrogen 
fertilizers to prodnee 100,000 tons annually, (b) a factory for the 
production of super-phosphates with a potential annual production 
of 250,000 tons of super-phosphates and 20,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid ; (c) a power plant of 100,000 kw* capacity ; and id) the expan- 
sion and reconstruction of three Yugoslav mines It was stated that 
work on these projects would be spread over the next three years ; 
that Soviet organizations would draw up the building plans, and 
supply eguipment and part of the material needed for the factories , 
that the Soviet Government would send mdustrial experts to Yugo- 
slavia, and accept Yugoslav technicians for traming m Soviet fac- 
tories ; and that it would grant a credit to Yugoslavia, repayable 
within ten years at two per cent interest, to cover the costs of the 
pla uning work, equipment, and materials 

(4) An agreement on Soviet assistance m the construction of a 
nuclear reactor m Yugoslavia, signed m Belgrade on Jan 28, 1956 
It provided for exchange of information on nuclear development, 
and for Soviet scientific and technical assistance m dravdng up the 
necessary plans for the reactor. 

(5) A cultural convention, signed in Belgrade on March 30, 1956, 
providing for mtensifled cultural relations in the fields of art, science 
and education, and for exchanges of students and scientists. 

M. Veljko IVIicunovicli, Under- Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was appointed Yugoslav Ambassador in Moscow on 
March 5. He succeeded M. Vidich, wlio had held the post since 
1953, when Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. exchanged ambassa- 
dors for the first time since the Commform split in 1948. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. Bulganin- 

Khrushchev Visit to Yugoslavia, 14265 A ; Tito Visit to 
France, 14891 A ; Soviet- Yugoslav Economic Co-opera- 
tioh, 14412 A 5 Atomic Co-operation, 14631 B.) 


A. URUGUAY. — Cabinet Reorganization. 


A Cabmet crisis within the Batllista party, principally over 
budgetary proposals, caused the resignation of several Ministers 
of the Uruguayan Government on May 11. A Cabmet re- 
organization was announced on May 15, the membership of 
the reformed Cabmet being as follows : 


Dr. Francisco Gamarra 
Dr. Alberto Abdala 
Dr. Armando R. Malet 
Sefior Florentine Guimaraens . . 
Seftor Washmgton Fernandez 
Dr. Vicente Basaguiti . . 

Dr. Anulcar Vasconcellos 
Senor Fermin Sorhueta 
Professor Clemente I. Ruggia , . 


Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Finance. 

National Defence. 

Public Works. 

Health. 

Livestock and Agriculture. 
Industry. 

Education. 


Only Dr. Malet and Sr. Fernandez retained their portfolios, 
while Dr. Gamarra, the new Foreign Mmister, had previously 
held the portfolio of the Interior. Dr. Malet, however, resigned 
on June 12 and was succeeded as Fmance Minister by Sefior 
Ledo Arroyo Torres (the President of the Senate), who had held 
the portfolio of Finance from 1947 to 1949. 

The differences withm the Batllista party (the principal 
party represented in the Government) were caused by an 
economic and financial crisis due to an inflationary situation 
characterized by sharp mcreases in wages and prices, and 
resulting in the fall of the Uruguayan peso to its lowest-known 
level — ^the free market quotation of 417 pesos ==$100 on 
May 11 comparing with 285 pesos to $100 a month earlier, and 
85 pesos in 1945. Dr. Malet’s Budget proposals included a 
modest income-tax — an innovation, as no such tax had hitherto 
been imposed m Uruguay. This, however, was opposed by one 
wmg of the Batllista Party (commonly Imown as “ List 14 ’ ) 
headed by Sefior Cesar Batlle (son of the late President 
Batlle y Ordofiez), while Dr. Malet’ s proposals had the support 
of the party faction known as List 15,” led by Sefior Luis 
Batlle Berres (a cousm of the late President), himself a former 
President of Uruguay, and President of the Council of Govern- 
ment m 1955-56. — (New York Tunes - Bank of London and 
South America, Fortnightly Review) (1476a F ; 14052^ C*) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Towns Development. 
- Government Advances, Capital Expenditure, and 
Building Progress. - New Town Project for Kent. 

The annual accounts for the New Towns, pubbshed on 
June 13 by the Mimstry of Housing and Local Government 
and the Department of Health for Scotland, showed that total 
Government advances to the development corporations of the 
New Towns at March 31, 1955, amoxmted to £108,257,465, 
of which £97,170,335 had been advanced to English and 
£11,087,130 to Scottish corporations. 

Total capital expenditure on capital account for which ministerial 
approval had been given by March 31, 1955, was approximately 
£145,500,000. Total Exchequer commitments m the period to March 
31, 1955, were estimated at £300, 000,000-£325, 000,000, hut repay- 
ments of advances to corporations were thought to have amounted to 
£20,000,000 

The report stated that 33,334 dwellings had been completed m the 
14 New Towns as at March 31, 1955, and that 11,034 were under 
construction. Expenditure on land, buildings, and mam services 
totalled £30,240,000 m 1954-55, compared with £30,119,016 m 
1953-54 and £24,579,412 m 1952-53. 

The 14 New Towns (intended populations in brackets) 
designated under the New Towns Act, 1946, were : Harlow 

(80.000) and Basildon (80,000), in Essex ; Stevenage (60,000), 
Hemel Hempstead (60,000), Welwyn (50,000) and Hatfield 

(25.000) , in Hertfordslure , Crawley (50,000), in Sussex ; 
Bracknell (25,000), m Berkshire; Corby (40,000), in North- 
amptonshire ; Cwmbran (35,000), m Morunoutlishire ; Peterlee 

(35.000) and Aychffe (10,000), in Durham ; Glenrothes (32,000), 
m Fifesliire ; and East Kilbride (45,000), near Glasgow. 

The eight New Towns in the Home Counties — Harlow, Basildon, 
Stevenage, Hemel Hempstead, Welwyn, Hatfield, Crawley, and 
Bracknell — are designed to reheve congestion m the London and 
Greater London areas, and to decentralize industries from the 
metropolis Corby is bmlt around the Stewart and Lloyds’ steelworks , 
Cwmbran and Ayclifie are based upon existing industrial estates , 
Peterlee is designed as a new mdustrial community to absorb surplus 
labour in a declining coalfield , Glenrothes is designed as a residential 
centre for an expanding coalfield ; and East Kilbride is built to 
relieve bousing congestion in Glasgow. 

A fifteenth New Town — Cumbernauld (Lanarkshire) — was desig- 
nated by the Secretary of State for Scotland in July 1955 (see 
14714 B) Like Bast Kilbride, it is designed to relieve overspill ” 
from Glasgow, and is intended to house 50,000 people. 

A £20,000,000 scheme for the building of a new town by 
private enterprise at Allhallows-on-Sea (Kent), on the Thames 
estuary opposite Southend, was announced on June 1, 1956. 

The new town, designed to house 25,000 people and light industries, 
is planned by the Dolphin Development and Management Go Ltd , 
a subsidiary of Richard Costain Ltd. If the plau is approved by the 
Kent County Coimoil, the town will be built on an 800 -acre site at 
present used partly for agriculture and partly as a caravan and 
pleasure resort The development of the British Petroleum Co ’s oil 
refinery (which is adjacent to the site), and a proposed new plant for 
the South-Eastern Gas Board, mean that hundreds of workers have 
at present to travel many miles to and from their homes, and the 
new town scheme is mainly aimed at selling houses to these people, 
as well as attracting light industry. The designer. Mr. Frederick 
Gibber d (formerly architeot-plaimer for the Harlow New Town), 
envisages three neighbourhoods with shopping facilities, a town 
centre with 60 shops, a central park, and seafront development. 

Members of the development company include Sir Richard 
Costain and Sir Howard Roberts, lately Clerk to the London 
County Council until lus retirement. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. 13783 A ; 11461 A ; New Towns Act, 8070 A.) 

C. FRANCE. — Restoration of Rouen Cathedral. 

Rouen Cathedral, which was severely damaged during the 
war in Allied air attacks, was olBcially reopened on June 24 
after the post-war work of restoration had been completed. 

The service commemorating the restoration of the Cathedral was 
attended by President Coty, many members of the French Govern- 
ment, the Papal Nuncio (Mgr. Marella), the British Ambassador (Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb), most of the leading Roman Catholic clergy of 
France (including Cardinals Feltin, Gerlier, andLi6nart),and Cardinal 
Griffin, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. Omc repre- 
sentatives from abroad included the Burgomaster of Amsterdam 
and the Lord Mayor of Bristol 

The work of restoration was earned out by craftsmen working 
under the direction of two local architects, M Chauvel and M. Lenfry 
Though all the more modern glass was shattered by wartime bombing 
and had to be replaced, the medieval stained glass windows had been 
removed for safety at the beginning ol the war and were reinstalled 
without loss. One new window has been offered by a British Roman 
Oathohe association as reparation ” for the burning of Joan of Arc 
in 1431 The Cathedral has a new High Altar of green marble. 

The restoration of Rouen Cathedral coincided with local 
celebrations of the 600th anniversary of the rehabilitation of 
Joan of Arc. (Le Monde, Paris - Tunes) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - AUSTRALIA. — Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in Monte Bello Islands. - Projected Tests 
in Pacific Ocean in I957* 

The British Ministry of Supply announced on Sept. 12, 1955, 
that two series of nuclear weapons tests would be held in 
Australia during 1956 — ^the first in the Monte Bello Islands, off 
the north-western coast (the site of the first British atomic 
weapon tests in 1952), and the second at the new proving 
ground at Maralinga, South Australia (see 14141 B). 

The statement also said that Mr. C. A. Adams would be 
scientific director of the Monte Bello tests, whole a further 
announcement by the Ministry (April 3, 1956) stated that 
Commodore Hugh Martell, R.N., would be operational com- 
mander for the tests. 

Mr. Adams (48), Chief of Research at the AJdermaston Atomic 
Weapons Research Estahhshment, was deputy eoientifio superin- 
tendent at the 1952 tests, and was scientific snpermtendent for the 
second series under Sir Wilham Penney at Woomera m 1963. 

The Monte Bello Tests. 

The first detonation took place on May 16. Accordmg to 
official announcements, the device ” had been placed on a 
high steel tower at the northern end of one of the smaller 
islands in the group, and the explosion was small ” and 
“ unspectacular.” Press reports suggested that the device was 
probably a “ trigger mechamsm ” for a hydrogen bomb, 
although there was no official comment upon the nature of 
the device tested. 

A much larger explosion took place in the Monte Bellos on 
June 19, when a mushroom-shaped vapour cloud was visible 
at Port Hedland, 265 miles to the east. Blast effects were felt 
at Marble Bar, 280 nules from the scene of the explosion. 

Special precautions had been announced before tbe tests, during 
wbiob, it was stated, radioaotiYe fall-out would be less than that 
following the 1952 explosions. As horn. May 1, a “ danger zone " 
was proclaimed within a 150 -mile radius of Flag Island m the Monte 
Bellos, while aircraft were advised to keep outside a radius of 600 
miles over the sea and to fly at a height of less than 5,000 feet when 
over land within that distance. 

In view of the fact that some pubho concern had been expressed 
about the fall-out after the explosion, the Austrahan Minister of 
Supply (Mr Beale) domed on June 20 that there was any cause for 
anxiety. At 5,000-10,000 feet, he said, all significant radioactive 
particles had gone into the sea ; at 15,000-20,000 feet some cloud 
containing minute radioactive partloles had drifted Inland, but this 
was now tending to drift back towards the coast. [By June 21 this 
cloud had moved 100 miles out to sea.] 

Sir Arthur Fadden, the Acting Prime Minister, oommented on 
June 25 upon reports of radioactivity recorded at Marble Bar and of 
the falling of radioactive rain in Queensland. Pointing out that there 
was a simple explanation of these occurrences, he said that particles 
possessing insigmfioant radioactivity might remain airhome and 
travel round the world several times before being washed down by 
rain, but no danger to health could arise from them. The Australian 
Weapons Test Safety Committee had confirmed that the particles 
had been over the sea until all hamkf ul concentrations had fallen out. 

Forthcoming Tests at Maralinga. 

Mr. Beale announced on June 19 that the second 1956 series 
of explosions would take place at Maralinga “ not before the 
end of August.” Various types of explosion would occur, 
mostly from towers, but it was possible that there would also 
be aerial tests. Some 200 Servicemen, largely firom the U.K. 
but also a few from Canada and Australia, would be present as 
observers at the tests ; they would be indoctrinated into 
what can be expected ” after an atomic explosion, but would 
not be exposed to any danger. 

British Hydrogen Bomb Tests in 1957. 

Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons on 
June 7 that the U.K. Government proposed to carry out “ a 
limited number of nuclear explosions in the megaton range ” 
during 1957 “ in a remote part of the Pacific Ocean,” The 
Prime Minister spoke as follows : 

“In the Statement on Defence, 1956 [see 14089 A) H.M. 
Government announced their intention to manufacture thermo- 
nuclear weapons. As I have previously stated, the holding of tests is 
an essential part of the process of providing ourselves with such 
weapons. The TJ.S.A. and the XJ.S.S.R. have already held such tests, 
and H.M Government have decided to carry out a limited number of 
nuclear test explosions In the megaton range. 

“ These will take place during the first half of 1957 in a remote part 
of the Pacific Ocean. The explosions will take place far from any 
inhabited islands, and the tests will be so arranged to avoid danger to 
persons or property. The tests will be high air-bursts which will not 
involve heavy fall-out. All safety precautions will be taken In the 
light of our knowledge and of experience gained from the testa of 
other countries. 


“ The mam base of the R.A.F. aircraft taking part will he Christmas 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, and meteorological facilities will he 
installed there. H.M. Governments m Australia and New Zealand 
have agreed to make available to the task force various forms of aid 
and ancillary support from Austrahan and New Zealand territory. 

“ In reachmg this decision H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom have given full weight to the anxiety which exists about the 
indefinite contmuance of tests of nuclear weapons without control 
and hmitation. I emphasized on Dec. 6 [see 14566 A] that H.M 
Government were prepared to discuss methods of regulating and 
limiting test explosions which take account of their position and that 
of other Powers. This remains the pohoy of H M Government, and 
we shall seek every opportunity to put it mto effect ” 

Mr. K. J. Holyoake, the acting Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, confirmed on June 8 that the N Z. Government had 
been consulted before the decision to use Christmas Island was 
taken- — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - Directorate of 
Information Services, Wellington) (Frev. rep. Hydrogen 
Bomb, 14093 A ; 14089A ; Nuclear Weapon Tests, 13222 A.) 

Note. Christmas Island, just north of the Equator, is in a remote 
area of the Western Pacific about midway between Samoa and Hawaii. 
The lajgest atoll in the Pacific Ocean, it is one of the Ijine Islands, a 
group under British sovereignty which comprises Christmas, Fanning, 
and Washington Islands. 

B. SYRIA. — New Government. 

The Government headed by Saycd Ghazzi resigned on 
June 3. The immediate cause of the crisis was understood to be 
a dispute within the Cabinet over the proposed ban on Syrian 
wheat shipments to France and to French troops in Algeria, 
as a token of the Syrian Government’s opposition to France’s 
policy m North Africa. The ban on wheat exports had been 
imposed on May 30, lifted on June 1, but reimposcd on .Tune 2 
after stevedores at Datakia had refused lo load a wheat cargo 
for France, and after students had demonstrated at I he Ministry 
of National Economy in Damascus. 

After inter-party negotiations, a “ Government of national 
union ” was formed on June 15 by M. Sabry Assail, a former 
Prime Minister and leader of the National Party. It included 
representatives of all the Syrian parties except the Com- 
munists, Its membeiship being as follows ; 

M. Sabry Assali (National Party), Prime Minister and Flnanoo ; 
M. Ahmed Kamhar (People’s Party), Interior ; M. Balah-eddino 
Bittar (Socialist), Foreign Affairs , M. Khalil Kallass (SoolaHst), 
National Economy , M. Abdel Hasslb Realan (Constitutional Group), 
Defence ; M. Majeddine Jabry (National Party), Public Works ; 
M Rashad Jabry (National Party), Agrloultui’e ; M. Abdel tiaournad 
(People’s Party), Education ; M. Mustafa Zarka (Constitutional 
Group), Justice ; M Abdel Hakki Nlzzameddine (Liberal Democrat), 
Health , M. Mohamed Ellaesh (Libeial Democrat), Minister of State. 

The Socialist Party — also kntown as tho Arab Socialist (Baaih) 
party — is strongly nationalist in outlook (see 14315 B). According to 
Le Monde (Paris) it is “ tacitly linked to tbe Syrian Ooimnunist Party 
by a pact of common action ” 

In a statement to the Syrian Parliament on June 27, 
M. Assali said that the new Government would follow a 
neutralist foreign policy, would resist “ Israeli imperialism ” 
and aU foreign pacts, and would support the Moslems of Algeria. 
(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14454 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Operation on President 
Eisenhower for Intestinal Complaint. 

After he had been taken ill during the night of June 8-9, it was 
announced by President Eisenhower’s doctors that the President 
was suffering from ileitis—inflammation of the lower part of 
the small intestine, which X-ray examination had shown to be 
partially obstructed. A successful operation was performed on 
the President on June 9 at the Walter Heed Military Hospital 
(Washington), the first bulletin stating that the President’s 
condition was “ very satisfactory ” and that the heart action 
had remained “normal throughout.” Subsequent bulletins 
stated that the President’s pulse, blood-pressure, temperature 
and respiration were “ essentially normal,” and that, if all 
went well, the President should be able to resume the normal 
duties of his office within four to six weeks. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, tho specialist who troatod President 
Eiseahowor after his heart attack last Septombor, was flown to 
Washington in case any heart complications should develop. It was 
emphasized, howover, that tho attack of ileitis - a non-mallgnant 
ai8(^e — was not connected In any way with the President’s former 
heart trouble, and that ihore wore no adverse heart 00 m plications. 

The President left the Walter Reed Hospital on June 30 to 
convalesce at his farm at Gettysburg (Pennsylvania). It was 
ammunced that the President would spend at least two weeks 
at Gettysburg, and that no further medical bulletins would 
be issued. (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep* President Biseahowery 14743 A.) 
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A- NEW ZEALAND, — Report of Royal Commission 
on Monetary Affairs. - Increase in Interest Rates and 
Reserve Elatios. - Relaxation of Hire-Purchase Restric- 
tions. - Overseas Exchange Position. 

The Report of the Royal Comroission on Monetary Affairs 
set up on March 16, 1955, to examine New Zealand’s monetary, 
banJmig, and credit systems was laid before the N.Z. Parliament 
on April 19, 1956. The Commission expressed the view that 
no radical reforms were required in the present systems, but 
suggested that their administration might be improved. 

The lepoit reviewed the economic conditions prevaaling between 
1934 and 1955 and pointed out that New Zealand’s recent economic 
problems had been mainly inflationary. The balance-of-payments 
deficits in 1951-52 and 1954-55 had resulted JErom an attempt by the 
country to live beyond its means The root cause of these problems 
lay m the failure to achieve a balance between private and public 
savings on the one hand and capital mvestment on the other. The 
internal value of the New Zealand £ had fallen from 20s. in the years 
1926-30 to 10s. 7d in the last quarter of 1955 ; this compared with a 
fall in the purchasing power of the £ to 10s. 9d. m the XJ R. and to 
8s. 3d. in Australia. 

The Commission received evidence in favour of various schemes for 
reform of the monetary, banJang and credit systems, but decided that 
none of them provided an acceptable solution to the problem of price 
mstabihty* The proposals submitted to them, and rejected, mcluded 
schemes for social credit, a state monopoly of credit creation, 
loanable bank deposit funds, and tbe issue of commodity currency. 

The Commission pomted out that New Zealand could not be 
protected from every fluctuation in overseas markets, but they 
thought that the authorities had from time to tune failed to prevent 
domestic spending from expanding imduly and creatmg an excessive 
demand for labour and other resources. The report attributed this 
failure to slowness in applying reserve ratio controls, to exaggerated 
reflance on voluntary co-operation from the tradmg banis, and to 
lack of co-ordmation between vaiious ofiSlcial fiscal policies, rather 
then to any inherent weakness m the reserve ratio system. 

Suggested improvements were that Reserve Bank objectives 
should be made clearer to the trading hanks ; that restriction 
of bank advances should be supported by other means more 
closely then they had been m the past two years ; and that 
greater attention should be given to stimulating voluntary 
saving through interest-rates and budgetary and housing policy. 

Other recommendations by the Commission were : 

(1) The monetary authorities, in co-operation with the trading 
banks, should assess appropriate levels of bank credit for several 
months ahead and provide direct financial moentives for co-operation 
with their pohcy. 

(2) The cash held by the tradmg banks should be mcluded with the 
balances in the Reserve Bank for the purpose of meeting the reserve 
requirements , fluctuation in hankers* cash should be reduced by 
the introduction of pay-as-you-earn taxation and the “ staggering ** of 
other taxes ; and more use should be made of overdraft charges and 
limits as an aid to credit policy. 

(3) Although the profits made by the trading banks m 1943-54 were 
reasonable, the Government should have powers to enable it to 
investigate the banks’ profits at any time in the future. 

(4) Interest-rates should be gradually freed from control, and the 
rates themselves should be allowed to increase immediately. 

(5) More businessmen should be included on the Capital Issues 
Committee; the limit of £10,000 on capital issues not requnung the 
Committee’s consent should be raised appreciably; and the issue of 
preference shares (unless redeemable or subject to non-oumulative 
dividends) should be freed from control 

(6) More facilities should be made available to the small investor. 

(7) A short-term money market should be established in New 
Zealand. 

(8) An Industrial Finance Corporation need not be established at 
present, although it might be desirable m the future, 

(9) Overseas exchange reserves should be built up while export 
prices remained high. 

(10) A “ support price ” scheme would be more desirable for farm 
products than a guaranteed price based on average cost of production. 

(11) Borrowing from overseas should not be relied on to achieve 
stability when export prices were high, although New Zealand could 
properly borrow from the dollar area in Ime with general sterling area 
policy. [It had been announced on July 29, 1955, that the bon on 
remitting invested dollar capital and capital gains would be relaxed 
to encourage investment of XJ.S. capital.] 

(12) Part of the increased proceeds resulting from sudden, sharp 
price rises of farm products, etc , expected to be temporary should bo 
initially ** frozen ” and released over a period of years. 

(13) New Zealand should join the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

(14) Better statistics should be obtained as a basis for poMoy, and 
an Independent Economic Research Institute created. 

(16) The relationship between the Government and the Reserve 
Bank should be defined by legislation. 


(16) The accounts of statutory marketing agencies should be trans- 
ferred from the Reserve Bank to the trading banks, with the exception 
of the Dairy Products Marketmg Commission, whose accotmt was 
exceptionally large. 

(17) An Economic Advisory Council of five independent members 
should be set up to advise the Government on economic pohcies and 
to report on the state of the national economy. 

(18) A longer parhamentary term would help the Government of 
the day to mitiate impopular but ultimately beneficial measures. 

The Minister of Finance, Mr. J. T. VYatts, stated on June 7 
that the Government would await the final opinions of the 
Treasury and Reserve Bank and the parhamentary debate on 
the report before it decided what legislation to mtroduce to 
implement some of its recommendations. 

Monetary measures announced either before the publication 
of the Royal Commission’s report, or in implementation of it, 
included the following : 

Reserve Ratios, These were increased as from June 1, 1956, to 
32 per cent of demand habilitles and 10 per cent of time liabilities, 
calculated on a new basis which included the banks’ holdings of hank- 
notes m their Tni-mmum cash reserves. [Previous rates, on the old 
basis excluding holdings of notes, were — supersession of those 
announced m May 1953 — 24 per cent of demand habilities and 3 per 
cent of tune habihties]. The purpose of the change was to relate the 
tradmg hanks’ borrowings from the Reserve Bank to the amount hy 
which their actual advances and discounts exceeded what was 
regarded by the Reserve Bank as an appropriate level. The increase 
meant that the banks had to borrow up to £15,000,000 from the 
Reserve Bank at the Bank rate of 7 per cent operative from Oot. 19, 
1955. 

Overdraft Rate. The existing average overdraft rate of 4| per cent 
agreed between the trading banks and the Government was increased 
to 5 per cent on Feb 9, 1956, and the control of mammnm and 
xnaynTmin rates (4 per cent and 5 per cent respectively) was abolished. 
The Minister of Fmance said in a broadcast on June 12, 1956, that 
overdrafts had risen by £16,000,000 m the first five months of 1955, 
bnt had smce fallen by £24,000,000 

Other Interest Rates. It was announced on April 26, 1950, that the 
maximnm rates of interest payable on private loans by building and 
investment societies and tradmg companies would be mcreased by 
i or i per cent, up to 3 f per cent for loans for four years or more 
Interest on deposits in the P.O. Savings Bank and Trustee Savings 
Banks was raised by ^ to 1 per cent according to the amount in the 
account ; up to £1,000, the new rate was 3 per cent The maximum 
rate for new issues of preference shares and debentures by companies 
was raised from 5 per cent to 51 per cent 

Hire Purchase. Tbe statotory minimum deposit on the hire purchase 
of a number of household goods was reduced on April 11, 1956, from 
15 per cent to per cent. The Mmister of Industries and Commerce, 
Mr Halstead, said that the effectiveness of the regulations had 
been proved and would not be in any way dlmlmshed. 

New Zealand’s deficit on her overseas exchange transactions 
rose from £16,000,000 in 1954 to £26,500,000 in 1955. In 1953 
there had been a surplus of £26,200,000. Compared with 1954, 
receipts rose by £22,800,000 in 1955 to £294,100,000, hut 
payments increased by £32,800,000 to £320,600,000. Import 
controls were reimposed on woollen goods and j‘ams on Oct. 28, 
1955. 

Mr. Watts stated in a broadcast on June 12 that New 
Zealand’s overseas assets had increased hy £38,000,000 in the 
first five months of 1956, and that imports had been £5,000,000 
less than in the same period in 1955. (Directorate of Informa- 
tion Services, Wellin^on - N.Z. Government Office, London - 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand BuUetin and News Review) 
(Prev. rep. Bank Rate, 14478 ; Reduction in Imports, 

14460 C 5 Royal Commission, Creation, 14113 A ; 1^3 
Balance of Payments, 13613 C 5 Reserve Ratios, 12966 B.) 

B. BRITISH WEST AFRICA. — Reorganization of 
West Africa Military Command. 

The War Office m London announced on June 29 that the 
following changes would come into effect on July 1 as a prelude 
to the attainment of self-government by the Gold Coast: 
(1) The Governor of the Gold Coast (Sir Charles Arden-Clarke) 
would assume responsibility for the control and administration 
of the Gold Coast military forces ; (2) the War Office would 
relinquish control of those forces, and the headquarters of 
West Africa Command would be abolished ; (8) Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone-Gambia would become separate military organiza- 
tions, each with its own Commander and staff and working 
directly under the control of the War Office ; (4) the existing 
West African Advisory Council would be retained so that some 
form of defence co-ordination between the four West African 
governments should continue. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14890 A 5 Gold Coast Forces, 14931 A.) 
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A. CHINA, -y Twelve-Year Agrricultiiral Development 
Plan. - Collectivization of Agriculture by 1960. - New 
Industrial Ministries. - Regional Autonomy for Sinkiang. 
- Preparations for Tibetan Regional Autonomy. - Aboli- 
tion of Jebol and Sikang Provinces. 

A 12-year agricultural development plan, based upon the 
complete collectivization of Chmese agriculture, was published 
m Peking on Jan, 26, 1956, when it was submitted to a State 
Conference of some 300 Communist and non-party officials 
presided over by Mao Tse-timg, chairman of the Council of 
Government. The plan also envisaged the complete abohtion 
of ilhteracy within the 12-year period, in which connexion 
schools for adults would be estabhshed in all localities ; the 
introduction of compulsory education throughout Clima withui 
a period of five to seven years , and the training of five to six 
million “ technicians ” (i.e. agricultural specialists) to help and 
direct the collective farms. 

A fortnight earlier (Jan. 12) Mao Tse-tung had declared that 
the rapid progress in the collectivization of aguculture during 
1955 had made it possible to envisage (a) the “ complete semi- 
socialization ” of agriculture durmg the year 1956, and (6) the 
“ total socialization ” (i.e. complete collectivization) of agri- 
culture by 1959 or 1960. Mao Tse-tung also called for a con- 
current and rapid mcrease m the “ scale and tempo ” of China’s 
mdustnahzation so that the Socialist revolution ” could be 

basically completed on a national scale ” within three years. 
The new policy constituted a radical departure from the earlier 
official declarations (see 14403 A) that the “Socialist trans- 
formation ” of China would take about 15 years to accomplish, 
and that the collectivization of agriculture could only be 
carried through by gradual stages. 

In the preface to a book on tke socialization of agriculture, pub- 
lished m December 1955, Mao Tse-tung bad stated that more than 
70,000,000 famibes, constitntmg over 6*0 per cent of the total number 
of peasant households, had 3 oined collective farms by the end of the 
year — a figure far in excess of the original target. This “ event of 
historic importance ” showed that ** semi-sociahst agricultural 
co-operation can be virtually completed in 1956 alone ” and that 

m three to four years — that is, by 1959 or 1960 — ^the change-over 
from a semi-sooiahst to a completely socialist system can be essentially 
completed.” 


The Twelve-Year Agricultural Plan. 

It was stated that the plan would be submitted for discussion 
to “ local party organizations and the departments concerned ” 
before being finally approved, and that the views of “ workers, 
peasants, scientists, and patriots ” would also be sought before 
it was officially promulgated. The principal provisions of the 
12-year plan (covering the years 1956-1967) were as set out 
below : 


(1) An overall expansion in gram output by raising the yield per 
hectare (on© hectare *=2.47 acres) in the following proportions: 
(a) in ISTorth China, by 167 per cent , (d) in Central China, by 140 
per cent, (c) in South China, by 100 per cent. The increases (per 
acre) m these areas were envisaged as follows . in North China, from 
1,000 Ih to 2,700 lb. ; in Central China, from 1,400 lb to 3,250 lb. : 
in South Chma, from 2,700 lb. to 5,400 lb. 

(2) Similar increases m the area devoted to multiple and industrial 
crops, with a maximum increase (in the South) of 260 per cent. 

(3) Increases of 71 to 185 per cent (depending on local conditions) 
m the average annual yield of ginned cotton — at present about 
557 lb. per hectare. 

(4) In conformity with the new policy announced by Mao Tse-tung, 
the “ semi-socialization ” of agriculture would be virtually completed 
during 1956, and tb© complete socialization of agriculture by 1959 or 
1960, when the individual peasant economy would have disappeared 
The present “ producer co-operatives ” (in which farmers are allowed 
to keep a percentage of their production after State auotas have been 
met) would be progressively transformed into full collectives on the 
Soviet kolkhoz model. 


As regards the position of the richer peasants," it was stated that 
those who had " conducted themselves well ” would be allowed to 
join the co-operative farms; that those who had only conducted 
themselves “ fairly well ” could join as " candidate members ” until 
they had proved themselves deserving of full membership ; that those 
with " bad records ” would work on the farms under supervision * 
and that those who had committed " sabotage " would be dealt with 
according to law. The middle peasants ” — described m the ** allies 
of the poorer peasants and the working class ” — ^would not be 
subsected to any form of discrimination and would enter the collective 
farms on equal terms with all other workers 


Other recent political and economic developments in China 
are summarized below under cross-headings ; 

Creation oOndustoialAMstiries. A National Kcohomlo Commission, 
a National Technological Commission, and ten new Ministries were 
created on May 12 with the aim of promoting the industrialization of 
Ctoa and adjusting the administrative machinery." The new 
Ministries were for the Metallurgical Industry, Power Equipment 


Industry, Food Industry, Chemical Industry, Building Materials 
Industry, Timber Industry, Maime Products, Land Reclamation, 
City Construction, and City Services. At the same time the Govern- 
ment abolished the Mxmstry of Heavy Industries, the Ministry of 
liocal Buildmg and Municipal Construction, and the Third Ministry 
of Machine-building (There had origmaUy been First, Second, and 
Third Ministries of Machme-bmldmg, the first two contmuing to 
exist). 

Mr Po Yi-po, formerly head of the existmg National Construction 
Commission, was appomted chairman of the new National Economic 
Commission , Mr. Wang Ho-shou became chairman of the National 
Construction Commission, and conom’rently Minister for the Metal- 
lurgical Industry ; and Mr Huang Chmg became chairman of the 
National Technological Commission, remaining in charge of the First 
Ministry for the Machine-building Industry 

Soviet Economic Aid Agreements. M. Mikoyan (First Deputy 
Premier in the Soviet Governmnet) visited Peking durmg the first 
week of April for discussions with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, and 
other Chmese leaders, following his earlier visits to India and Burma 
(see 14908 A). Before leaving the Climes© capital ho signed two 
agreements on April 7 on increased Soviet economic aid to China 

The first agreement piovided that 55 now factories and plants 
would be bufit m Chma with Soviet assistance, in addition to the 156 
industrial enterprises stipulated under earlier Smo-Sovict agreements 
(see 13855 A , 13252 A) The now installations to be built would 
include metallurgical, engineering, and chemical plani^s, factories to 
produce plastics and artificial fibres, electro -toohnioal and radio 
plants, power stations, an artificial liquid fuel plant, and aviation 
industry research mstiiutes The total cost of these installations 
would amount to about 2,500 million roubles (approx. d2227,000,000 
at nominal rates), which the Chinese Government would defray by 
supplying goods of various kinds to the Boviet Union. 

The second agreement provided that the railway from Ltinchow 
(North-West China) to Aktogai (near Alma-Ata, in the Soviet 
Republic of Kazakhstan) would be completed by 3060, thereby 
linking the ( Jhinese rail system with the ** Turksib " line hi Soviet 
Central Asia 

[The Xjanchow-Ahna Ala lino — see map, iiagi^ 13855 will bo one of 
two new rail links between China and the IJ S S U The other Is tlie 
trans-Mongolian line, which was opened to througli traffic in January 
last—see 14647 C.l 

Preparations for Tibetan Regional Autonomy. The prei>aratory 
committee to prepare Tibet for regional autonomy within the Clilnese 
Pooifio^s Republic was inaugurated hi Ijhuwa on April 22, 1956, when 
Marshal Chen Yi, a Deputy Prime Minister in tlio Chinese Goveni- 
moni, formally invested the Dalai Lama as cludrman of the com- 
mittee. [The members of the committee, and the Hubsidlary bodies 
through which the ooiuniitteo will work, are described in 14128 F.) 
In a speech at the maugiiral eoromony, Maishal Chen Yi said that 
“ the transition of the nationalities of our tseuutry to Socialism will 
b© aohlovod separately and in different ways," and that the Chinese 
Government and (''ommunist l>arty hold the view tiiat " reforms hi 
Tibet can only be carried out wlion the Tlbeta,n leadcu’s and people 
unanimouslv demand them." He added iliai Th>ei.an afialrs would 
continue to bo decided. " by the leaders and p( 5 ople of all strata of 
society.” 


Reported Uprising in Tibet. It was reported in the iiuUau Press 
duri:^ the first week of May, and also in press ilespatolies from 
Khatmandu, that a serious rising had owsurrod two mouths earlier 
among the Golok tribosmon of eaHtom Tibet. According to these 
reports-— of which there was no official confirmation- the triboHmen 
were said to have risen under a leader named Ma Bofano and to have 
massacred an entire Chinese garrison of 8(K)-9()0 men, loading to 
retaliatory Chinese military action in whicdi a numlior of Golok 
villages were said to have lioon bombed, with heavy (dvlllan casualties 
The reasons for the alleged rising were said to liavo Imduded htgii 
taxation imposed by the (fidneso authorithw, rcHontimmt at inroads 
made on the Dalai Lama’s authority, the compulsory imbxstrlnatlon 
of youth, aiid rociuisltionlng of grain for the CfiilocHO Army. Official 
Chinese and Tibetan reprosontatlvos, who were In Khatjnandu at 
the time for the Coronation of King Mabendra of Nepal (see M89B B), 
denied that any disturbances had occurred and said that the reports 
were completely untrue. 


i..reation or binkiang Autonomous Region. The New China News 
Agency aimomiood on Rept. 13 , X955, that Blnkiang ((thinese 
Turkestan) — the largest province of China, ooinprlsing ono-slxth of 
the total area— -had been converted into a " Hlnklang-Uigur Auto- 
nomous Region," and that autonomous local govermnontH ha<l been 
■ttP l>y the varlouB nfttlonalltlofl Inhtibltlna: tlio aroit— Hlicum, 
Kazakhs, Tadjlka, etc 

.1 approximately ,5,000,000 InliaWtantH o( SUikUvasr, some 

MOO.OOO are TurW-spooklnsf people ol MokIoiu rolliflon. 

mdally related to the Turlcs and to tho peoples of tho Hovlet ( 'ontral 
Aslan Republics. 

1 0 * Pyoyinces. An eurllor official state- 

mont (Jtdy 19, 19S5) had aimonnoed the ohoUtion of tho provinces of 
mT'*®* the needs of the planned construotlou 

Of the State and to facilitate administrative measures," The north- 
eastern province of Jehol (which extended from the Peking area to 

Provinces of Hopei and Liaoning 
and the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region, while the large and 
spM^ly populated south-westeim province of aikang (toot ween 
Szechwan and Tibet) was absorbed in Szechwan province. 
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[The eJBteot of the proYincial reorganizations carried out dnrmg the 
past five years — incltidmg’, %nter aha, the abohtion of Sniynan, 
Nmghsia, Jehol, and Sihang provmces and the creation of several new 
provinces — has been to concentrate the non-Chinese populations of 
the Repnbhc almost entirely in the two existing antonomona regions 
(Inner Mongoha and Sinkiang) and the projected antonomons region 
of Tibet,] 

Afforestation Programme. A nation-wide, 12 -year afiorestation 
programme was launched m February 1956, when the Government 
approved plans drawn up by the Ministry of Forestry. It envisages 
the plantmg of trees on all roads, river banka, and streets m the major 
cities, and, m particular, the afforestation of vast areas of barien bill 
and loess country, the denudation of which — especially in North- 
West China — has been for centuries a contributory cause of disastrous 
floods. The tree-planting programme along the banks of the Yellow 
River, and other large Chinese rivers, is designed to prevent erosion 
and heavy siltmg and to control the floodwaters Youth organizations 
and other bodies were called upon to volunteer for work on the 
national afforestation project 

El i min ation of the " Four Evils,** As part of the 12 -year agricul- 
tural plan, mentioned above, the Chinese Government announced an 
intensified campaign to eradicate what it described as the ‘‘ four 
evils ** of China — ^rats, flies, mosquitos, and sparrows. This campaign 
— described as the “ get-nd-of-the-harmful-fonr ** movement — set a 
target date of 1962 for the complete eradication of all “ four evils ** 
throughout Chma. Sparrows were included in the “ harmful four ** 
because of the damage they did to crops, the New Chma News 
Agency descnbmg the sparrow as ‘‘a glutton whose daily gram 
intake amounts to about 30 per cent of its weight.” 

In a report on June 22, 1956, to the National People’s 
Congress in Peking, both the Munster of Public Security (Mr. 
Lo Jm-ehang) and the Procurator- General of the Republic 
(Mr. Chang Tmg-cheng) admitted that “ mistakes ” had been 
made in ‘‘ the struggle agamst counter-revolutionaries.” Mr. 
Chang admitted that m some individual cases persons had been 
wrongly arrested and sentenced, wlule Mr. Lo emphasized that 
the Government had strictly forbidden the practice of forced 
confessions, that security officials should not “ too easily 
believe oral testimony,” and that they should rely only on 
material evidence. Mr. Lo also said tliat during the past year 
27 “ pretenders to the throne ” had been arrested, some of 
these men havmg wanted to set up new Imperial dynasties 
and claiming to be emperors. — (Times - Manchester Guardian 
Economist - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Le Monde, Pans - Soviet Weekly - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
(Prev. rep* Five-Year Plan, 12784 A 5 Economic Develop- 
ment, X4403 A ; New Constitution, 14051 A ; Provincial 
Reorganization, 13819 C 5 Ministries, 14051 A ; 12784 A ; 

Sino-Soviet Relations, 14220 B ; Tibet, 14664 F.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliamentary Salaries. - 
Labour-Liberal Request for Independent Committee of 
Inquiry. - Refusal by Prime Minister. 

An Opposition request for the appointment of an independent 
committee of inquiry to advise on the remxmeration and 
allowances of M.P.s was refused by the Prune Mmister m a 
letter to Mr. Gaitskell (leader of the Labour Party) and Mr. 
Clement Davies (leader of the Liberal Party) published on 
June 15. 

The proposal was submitted to the Prime Mmister in a letter 
signed jointly by Mr Gaitskell and Mr. Clement Davies on June 7 
which explamed that many M.P.8 were suffering “ real hardship 
and that “ financial difficulties have been undoubtedly affecting their 
attendance in the House.** They suggested that “ au independent 
committee of persons who were not members of Parliament ’* should 
consider and make lecommendations on the level of remuneration and 
allowances to be paid to M P.s, and on pension arrangements to be 
provided. The letter added that there was no objection to the 
inclusion of the level of ministerial salaries in the terms of reference 

The Prime Mmister, in reply, said that the Government had 
reconsidered the whole situation ** in the light of present economic 
circumstances ** and had decided that, at a time when the Government 
was calling for restraint m wage and salary demands, it would be 
wrong for Ministers or M.P *8, “ who were rightly expected to set an 
example,** to increase their own remuneration Sir Anthony added 
that as soon as the opportunity occurred, the Government would be 
prepared to discuss the problem with the leaders of the other parties, 
“ bearing in mind the desirability of Parliament itselC retaining 
control of these matters ** 

The present salary of M.P.s is £1,000 a year. Although a 
recommendation by the Select Committee on Members’ 
Expenses for an mcrease of £500 a year was rejected by the 
Government in 1954, M.P.S have smce received an additional 
sum of about £280 a year m sessional allowances. The Select 
Committee also recommended an improvement in the financial 
position of Junior Mmisters, who receive a salary of £1,500 
but draw only £500 of their payment as M.P.s and do not 
receive sessional allowances. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. M.P.*s Salaries, 13719 A.) 


B. JAPAN - PHILIPPINES.— Reparations Agreement. 

A reparations agreement, and an agreement on economic 
development loans, were signed by Japan and the Philippines 
m Manila on May 9. The reparations agreement and its 
annexes contained the following provisions ; 

(1) Japan would supply the Phihppmes with services and capital 
goods to a total value of §550,000,000 (equivalent at the present rate 
of exchange to 198,000,000,000 yen) as reparations for damage and 
losses resultmg from the Japanese occupation of the Phihppmes 
durmg the Second World War. 

(2) Durmg the first 10 years supplies would, on the average, be 
equivalent to $25,000,000 annually, and durmg the next 10-year 
period to $30,000,000 annually. 

(3) The services or capital goods would be selected from projects 
enumerated in an Annex to the agreement, covering the development 
of agriculture and fisheries, electric power supphes, mineral resources, 
transportation, and communications, as well as mdustnal develop- 
ment, pubhc works, and various other projects — ^moluding the 
removal of shippmg wreckage in Phihppme waters left from the war. 
An annual schedule specifying the services and products to be supplied 
would be fixed by consultation between the two Governments. 

(4) Reparations would he supplied hy the “ direct method,** i.e , a 
Phfiippme Government Mission to be established m Tokio would 
conclude directly with Japanese business firms contracts for the 
goods and services desired The Japanese Govemmeiifc would then 
pay the firms concerned m yen for the implementation of the contracts. 

(5) The Philippme Mission would enjoy diplomatic immunity. In 
the event, however, of any dispute arismg m connexion with repara- 
tions contracts, which had not been settled by arbitration or the 
fulfilment of an arbitral award, the matter might be brought before 
the Japanese courts and the Mission itself might sue or be sued. 

A separate exchange of Notes provided that loans totalling 
$250,000,000 (equivalent to 90,000,000,000 yen at the 
present rate of exchange) would be extended by Japanese 
commercial firms or nationals to Philippine firms or nationals 
for economic development. 

It was stipulated that the loans would be in yen and would be 
extended on a commercial basis, in accordance with the laws and 
regulations of the two countries , that terms and conditions would be 
agreed upon between the parties concerned , that the loans would be 
repayable in instalments, either m kmd or cash ; that the period of 
repayment would be arranged as long, and the mterest rate as low, 
as would be warranted on a commercial basis ; and that disputes 
arismg out of or in connexion with any loan would be settled either 
through arbitration, if the parties concerned agreed on this procedure, 
or m accordance with the ordinary judicial processes of the country 
having jurisdiction over such disputes. Both Governments would 
facilitate the granting of such loans and would jomtly review the 
progress of the agreement from time to time 

The duration of the agreement would be 20 years from the date of 
the Phihppme ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty. After 
19 years both countries might discuss an extension at the request of 
either of them. 

The reparations and loan agreements, which were expected 
to lead to close economic co-operation between Japan and the 
Philippines, were ratified by the Lower House of the Japanese 
Diet on May 29. — (Japanese Embassy, London - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14400 B.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the British Defence 
Ministry announced on March 21 that the Soviet Union had 
“ exploded another nuclear device within the past few days.” 
On April 2 the A.E.C. stated that a further Soviet test had been 
completed, this being the sixth announcement of an explosion in 
the Soviet Union withm eight months. A report from scientists 
at the University of Niigata (Japan) indicated that an atomic 
bomb had been detonated in Siberia about June 19 or 20. 

It had been officially announced in Tokio on Dec. 6, 1955, that 
according to calculations based on reports collected from 
weather stations throughout Japan by the Central Meteorolo- 
gical Office, the Soviet Union’s hydrogen bomb explosion 
on Nov. 22, 1955, had taken place in the Lake Baikal area, 
some 1,700 miles north-west of Japan. 

No announcement as to the holding of nuclear weapon tests was 
made in the Soviet Union. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - New 
York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. X4566 A.) 

D. INDIA. — Nationalization of Life Insurance. - 
Enactment of Legislation. 

The Life Insurance Corporation Bill, confirming the presi- 
dential Orders nationalizing life insurance m India and estab- 
lishing a State Corporation to handle it, was passed by the 
House of the People on May 28 and by the Council of States on 
May 80. Durmg the debate in the Lok Sabha (House of the 
People) the Finance Minister, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, 
estimated the total compensation payable to the nationalized 
companies under the Bill’s provisions at 45,000,000 rupees 
(£8,375,000) — an amount which he described as “ reasonable and 
fair.” (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (147x4 A.) 
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A. UNTTED KINGDOM. — RJV.F. Estimates, I956-57* 
- Air Secretary’s Review. - Reorganization of Aliddle 
East Air Command. - R.A.F. Appointments. 

Tlie Royal Air Force Estimates for 1956-5T, with, an 
accompanying memorandum by the Secietary for Air (Mr. Nigel 
Birch), were published as a White Paper (Cmd- 969G) on Feb. 23. 

The net total of ^£479, 500,000 shown, m the Defence Estimates 
included the foilowmg piincipal items (1955-56 figures m 
parentheses) : Airframes, £65,500,000 (£80,000,000) ; Aero- 
engmes, £74,500,000 (£80,000,000) ; Spares, Components, etc., 
£25,500,000 (£26,000,000); Fuel, £51,000,000 (£63,200,000); 
Armament, Ammunition, and Explosives, £30,500,000 
(£37,400,000) ; Instruments, £8,500,000 (£9,000,000). The 
Estimates included mcreases of about £23,500,000 for improve- 
ments in Service pay and allowances, and of about £2,150,000 
in civilian pay. 

The meraoxandTim explained that the reduced provision for aircraft 
and egnipxaent, as ooxupared with 1965-56, took account of the 
“ serious underspending in that year as a result of the cancellation 
of certain marks of the jSwijti and the readiustment of orders for 
Javelins to give a better balance between early and later marks. 
Similarly, the decrease in the provision for fuel and oil reflected (a) 
anticipated delays in modilymg certain aircraft to the change-over 
from kerosene fuel, which was not liable for dnty, to gasoline, which 
was ; (fc) a revised assessment of requirements based on experience in 

1955- 56. 

Other points from the memorandum are summarized below : 
The '‘V’* Bomber Force. Stressing that the R A.P ’s contribution 
to the “ nuclear deterrent would consist mainly of the “ V 
bomber force, the memorandum stated that the Valiant had passed 
its proving trials and that the first Valiant squadrons been formed , 
a small "number of these aircraft would be used m the foithcommg 
trials of atomic weapons in Auetraha. Present plans, however, 
provided for a high proportion of Vulcans and Victors in the atomic 
bomber force, and the former was expected to be in service durmg 

1956- 57, while it was intended to develop both types further Mean- 
while, orders for a number of Valiants had been cancelled, although 
this bomber would provide an effective contribution to the deterrent 
for many years. The memorandum added that the growth of the 

bomber force would be matched by a corresponding decrease 
in the Canberra force, though ** substantial ” numbers of Qanberras 
would still be employed in tactical roles. 

Home Defence. The larger part of the day-fighter squadions of 
Fighter Command had now been re-eqiupped with Hunters, and 
modifications to meet the development troubles experienced with this 
type of fighter were being incorporated in existing aircraft. Mean- 
while, Javelins had come into service and a steady build-up of Javelin 
squadrons could be looked for, whilst the English Electric P 1 had 
shown “ great promise After reviewing fighter requirements as a 
whole, the Air Ministry had therefore decided to cancel orders for 
some Hunters so as to make funds available for the purchase of other 
types of aircraft. 

Good progress had been made in installing new equipment m the 
Control and Reporting system and in liuking it with the continental 
network, and the performance of the latest radar had proved very 
satisfactory. The first of the air-to-air guided missiles would be 
developed during 1956-57 and would be used to develop operational 
and handling techniques Plans for surface-to-air guided weapons 
envisaged the build-up of a system capable of dealing with enemy 
bombers well out to sea, and a production order had been placed for 
the first of these weapons for full-scale Service trials. 

Coastal and Transport Commands. The Mark HI ShacJcleton, with 
tricycle undercarriage and more powerful engines, would be intro- 
duced into Coastal Command during 1956-57 ; but some orders for 
these aircraft, and also for Beamems, had been cancelled to allow other 
commitments to take precedence. For Transport Command, orders 
had been given for JBntannias, and the Comet lll*s would also be a 
valued addition Deliveries of Beverley heavy freighters, however, 
had been delayed by difficulties winch were now being overcome. 

[The Air Ministry annotmced on May 29 that it had ordered a 
further four JBritannias for Transport Command, in addition to six 
ordered In bTovember 1955.] 

Second Tactical Air Force. The fighter reconnaissance version of 
the Bwift was now in service , the Canberra night Interdiotor was 
expected to reach the squadrons during the coming year , and, 
thanks to the generosity of the IT S G ovemment, the fighter squadrons 
had been largely re-equipped with Bunt&rs (see below) 

U.S. and Canadian Aid, This included the replacement of the 
Sabres now in service with the R.A.F. by Hunters delivered under an 
off-shore procurement contract placed in Britain by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, The memorandum explained that between 300 and 400 Sabres 
had been supplied to the R A F by Canada in 1952-53 under a joint 
U.S. -Canadian mutual aid agreement (see 12539 C), whilst further 
aircraft of this type had been provided by the U.S A. early in 195.3. 
" This very generous assistance from the U.8 A and Canada/* it 
pointed out, enabled the United Kingdom to equip part of the 
R.A F. fighter force with modem swept-wing 3 Gt aircraft at an earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible, and at a cntioul time 
in our re-equipment programme *' The memorandum added that the 
U.S. A. was providing a further batch of over 100 Hunters under a 
separate arrangement, over and above the financial assistance set out 
In the White Paper on Defence. 


Reorganization of Middle East Air Command. In consequence of 
the evacuation of British forces from the Canal Zone, and the handmg- 
over of R.A.F. bases m Iraq to the Iraqi Government (see 14807 D), 
the organization of the IMiddle East Air Force had been revised. The 
C.-in-C. now controlled two groups from his new Cyprus headquarters . 
(1) Air Headquarters, Levant, responsible for R.A.F. units m Cyprus, 
Jordan, Iraq, and Libya, and for overseeing the staging facilities in 
the Canal Zone , (2) British Forces E Q at Aden, responsible for the 
southern and eastern areas, mcluding umts in Aden, East Africa, 
Pakistan, and along the Persian Gulf and South Arabian coast. 

[The reorganization of the Middle East Air Command — which is 
the largest R A.F. overseas command, covering an operational area 
of 2,500,000 square miles — had been announced on Jan 15, 1956. 
The new headquarters of the Command are at Episkopi (Cyprus), 
ten miles from Limassol ] 

Manpower and Recruiting. The memorandum explained that the 
Government’s decision to reduce the strength of the Armed Forces by 
100,000 by April, 1958, meant a reduction of the R.A F by that date 
to about 235,000 men. As a result of economies made m 1955-56, the 
strength of the R.A.F. at April 1, 1956, was expected to be 245,000, 
compared with the forecast of 254,000 made m 1955. Meanwhile the 
system of command and admmistration m the U.K. had been over- 
hauled, foilowmg a review carried out by a committee under Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Leslie Holhnghurst, and the oflOlcer estabhshment of 
higher formations m the U.K. had been reduced by about 15 per cent. 
Headquarters staffs m overseas Commands had also been reduced, 
while manpower-saving experiments in Transport Command had led 
to substantial savings. A second committee, also under Sir Leslie 
Holhnghurst, had exammed R.A F. arrangements for servicing and 
repairing aircraft, with a view to securing economies m skiUed 
technical manpower 

Regular recruiting for the R.A.F. had declined m 1955-56, with the 
result that the Regular strength had fallen from 167,400 at April 1, 
1955, to 142,800 in December, and was expected to fall still further to 
about 139,500 at March 31, 1956. As a result, the proportion of 
National Servicemen to Regulars m the R.A.F. had increased. The 
memorandum stated that although the manning position in skilled 
engineering trade groups had improved, it was still far from satis- 
factory/* with far too high a proportion of short-term Regulars and 
National Servicemen. The improvement in the numbers extending 
their engagements or re-engaging for pension had, however, been 
mamtamed, and the numheis serving on engagements of 12 yeais or 
more had risen from 40,800 in April, 1955, to 43,400 by the heginnmg 
of 1956. The numbers of apprentices and boy entrants had also been 
'‘faarly satisfactory,*’ and a new school for boy entrants had been 
opened at St Albans during the year. 

As regards oifiooi cadets, the length of the Oi an well training course 
had been extended to tlueo years to allow for additional flying 
training. A new ofiCicer category — to he known as Air Electronics 
Officer — ^had been introduced, primarily for service in V ” bomhors 

Reserves and Mobilization. Plans had been made to form additional 
fighter squadrons in an emergency from reserve units under the control 
of Fighter Command, and changes wore being made in reinforcement 
and mobilization planning to take account of the nuclear tJiroat and 
the re-equipment of front-lme squadrons. It had also boon arranged 
that the Royal Observer Corps, m addition to its role in the Air 
Defence System, should undertake the task of mcaBUiing uueslear 

fall-out *’ if an atomic attack were made on Britain, 

The Air Estimates were passed by the House of Comnioiis on 
March 5 without a division. 

Mr. Birch, moving thoir adoption, stressed that whaiovor progroHs 
was made with guided weapons, aircraft would alwiiyH tie required 
for local action in ‘*cold” and limited wars, although the greater 
power and effectiveness of modorn weapons and their much greater 
cost would mean that Britain could not affoi‘d mi Air I'orce of very 
great size Reviewing the present shape of the B A F., he said that 
the Valiant was proving an oxoollont aircraft - fully eciual, In relation 
to the task it had to perform, to anything In UusBla or the IJ.8.A* ; 
both the Victor and the Vulcan, however, would liavo sutJorlor 
performances Similarly, the Canberra, with which the Tactical Air 
Force was equipped, remained superior to its oountcrpaxtB behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the limits of its developments had not yoi besen 
reached Although the position with regard to fighters was ** less 
encouraging,** it was not altogether black.” The Kfunter had had 
many troubles and was still not altogidhcr free from them, hut the 
troubles which had besot tlio Javelm lU^slgned to carry the ** second 
generation ** of air-to-air guld(^d weapons - were being overcome. 
The delay in bringing this aircraft Into servlco had meant that 
squadrons would he equipped with a higher propoiilon of the hder 
marks, with more developed engines. 

After speaking of the considerable advance *' made In 1 955*56 
in the ofiiolency of Britain’s air defence system, Mr, Birch exphflued 
that the oontlnuallmprovomcnt in the spewed of bomber alr< 5 mft made 
it essential to increase still further tlu^ wa,nilng-tin»e available. 
Britain wns therefore Installing in Western Germany, for operation 
by the Second Tactical Air Fereo, the same long-range radars as bad 
boon made available at home. Information from these stations would 
be fed into the home air (lefiuico organization and would gwuiily 
increase the early warning ranges of British fighters, and Jilso the 
warning time for bomhors and for the civilian population. Home of 
the ancillary equipment for this programme had been provided by 
the TT B. Oovornmont. 

Although ImndradH of rounds of surftme-to-ftir guided weapons 
hed already been fir(id, it was not Intended to bring these weapoui 
Into operational use until full tests of th© missiles themselves^ and of 
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an operational system, had been carried ont. Britain coiild not a£Eord 
to deploy this “ complex and extensive weapons system ** on a large 
scale tmtil she was sure that it was adapted to long-term requirements 
and would meet the probable course of future development in the 
performance of enemy aircraft Stressing that “ the old concept of 
area defence is completely out-of-date,** Mr. Birch explamed that 
“ the a.im must be to destroy bombers over the sea well away from 
these shores.** 


As regards manpower, Mr. Birch said that although it was still too 
early to judge the effect on recruiting of the new pay codes (see 
14887 A), the first mdications were encouraging, and steps were being 
taken to reduce to a minimum the frequent re-postmgs of personnel, 
which had been disliked and had doubtless acted as a deterrent. 
Meanwhile, apart from the two committees presided over by Sir 
Leslie Holhnghurst (see above), a committee presided over by Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, M P., had reported on the administration of the Air 
Training Corps, while mvestigations earned ont at Lyneham K..A.F. 
station had shown that the numher of servicmg personnel might be 
reduced by a shght morease in supervision. Another investigation 
had been carried out at the Benson B-A P. station to find out why 
airmen did or did not engage for further service, and a special Man- 
power Utilization Committee had been set up to investigate the 
possibility of splitting-up R.A P. stations on a squadron basis i.e. 
with engineering, signals, and administrative squadrons, as well as 
fllymg squadrons — so as to give a more direct relationship between 
officers and men. At the same time the higher direction in the Arr 
Mmistry had been strengthened, and a new section, headed by 
Air Vioe-Marsbal W. L. Freebody (lately senior tecbnical staff officer 
of Coastal Command), would be set up to adjust the organization and 
admmistrauon of R.A.F. operational airfields so as to save manpower 
and mcrease efficiency 

Other developments in connexion with the H.A.F. during 
recent months are summarized below : 


HeUcopter Rescue Chain. The Air Ministry announced on Aug. 30, 
1955, that two further hehcopter rescue umts, in addition to those at 
Thomey Island (Portsmouth), Martlesham Heath (Suffolk), Thoinaby 
(Yorks ), Leuchars (Scotland), and North Coates (Lines.), would be 
established at Valley (Anglesey) and at Horsham St. Faith 
(Norfolk). 

Air Appointments. The following senior H. A F « appointments were 
announced during the past twelve months (dates of announcement in 
parentheses) : 

Air Vice-Marshal G. R Beamish, A O C.-m-O Transport Command, 
as A.O C -in-C Technical Training Command (with acting rank of 
air marshal) m succession to Air Marshal Sir Victor Groom, retirmg. 
(May 4, 1955). 

Air Vice-Marshal A McKee (a New Zealander), Senior Air Staff 
Officer, Bomber Command, as A O C -m-0. Transport Command vice 
Air Vice-Marshal Beamish. (May 4, 1955) 

Air Marshal Sir George Mills, A 0 C -m-C Bomber Command, ^ 
Commander of Allied Air Forces, Central Europe (a NATO appoint- 
ment) vice Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil Emhry, retiring (Sept 28, 
1955 ) Sir George Mills was given the acting rank of Air Chief Marshal 
Air Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst, A O O.-m-C. Second Tactical 
Air Force in Germany, as A-0 O.-in-C. Bomber Command vice Sir 
George Mills (Sept. 28, 1955). 

Air Vice-Marshal Lord Bandon, Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
(Training) as A.0 C,-m-C Second Tactical Air Force (with acting 
rank of Air Marshal) vice Sir Harry Broadhurst (Sept 28, 1955). 
The appointment earned with it the NATO post of Commander, 
Second Allied Tactical Air Force 

Air Vice-Marshal R. B. Jordan, Director-General of Organization 
at the Ministry, as A 0 C.-in-O. Maintenance Command (with 
acting rank of air marshal) vice Air Marshal Sir Gordon Harvey, 
retiring (Sept. 28, 1955) 

Air Marshal R. L Atcherley (a former winner of the King’s Cup 
Air Race), head of the Air Force Staff, British J omt Services pssion 
in Washington, as A.0.C.-in-0 Flying Trammg Command (with 
acting rank of air marshal) vtce Air Marshal Sir Lawrence Pendred, 
retiring (Sept 28, 1955). 

Air Vice-Marshal G E. Nicholetts, A.0.0 -in-0 No 21 (Flvmg 
Traimng) Group, as A.0 C. Malta (with acting rank of air marshal) 
vice Air Marshal Sir Bryan Reynolds. (Sept. 28, 1955). The appoint- 
ment carried with it the NATO post of Air Deputy to the C -m-C. 
Allied Forces, Mediterranean 

Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, A O.C.-in-C Fighter Command, as 
Chief of the Air Staff vice Marshal of the R A-F. Sir William Dickson. 
(Nov 10, 1955). The appointment of Sir William Dickson to the new 
post of Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee had been announced 
by the Prime Minister on Oct. 25—see page 14776, second column. 

Air Marshal Sir Thomas Pike, Deputy Chief of Air Staff, as A.O.C - 
in-0. Fighter Command vice Sir Dermot Boyle (Nov. 10, 1955) 

Air Marshal Sir Bryan Reynolds, A.O.C. Malta, as A.O C.-ln-C. 
Coastal Command vice Air Chief Marshal Sir John Bootham, retiring, 
fNov 10 1955). The post carried with it the NATO appointments of 
Air C.-in*-G., Channel Command, and Air C.-in-O , Eastern Atlantic 
Area. 

Air Vice-Marshal D Maofadyen, Commandant of the B A.F Staff 
College. BraokneU, as A 0 C.-in-O. Home Command (with aotffig rank 

of air marshal) mce Air Marshal Sir Henry Lydford, retiring (Nov 10, 

1955). 


Air Vice-Marshal F, J. St. G. Brajthwaite, A.O.C. No. 61 Group, 
Home Command, as Chief of Staff, Far East Air Force, (htooh 4, 
1956) [This was a new post, made because the Royal Australian and 
Royal New Zealand Air Forces now operate under the O.-in-C., Far 
East Air Force The holder of this post will act as deputy to the 
O -m-C , Far East Air Force ] 

Air Marshal Sir Walter Dawson, Deputy Chief of Staff (Plans and 
Operations) at SHAPE, as Inspector- General of the R.A.F. (May 15, 
1956). 

Air Marshal H. L. Patch, A O.C -in-C. Fighter Command, as 
C.-m-O. Middle East Air Force (June 10, 1956). 

Group Officer Mary Henrietta Barnett, the only woman station 
commander in the R A.F., as Director of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force (with acting rank of air commandant) vice Dame Nancy 
Salmon, retiring. (March 12, 1956). Group Officer Barnett had 
commanded the R.A F. station at Hawkinge, Kent — ^where the 
officer cadet training unit of the WB A F is based— smee November, 
1952. 

It was announced on March 26 that the Mmistry of Supply 
had placed a prototype order on behalf of the R.A.F. with 
A. V. Roe and Co., Manchester (builders of the Vulcan delta- 
wmg bomber) for a bomber capable of supersonic speed. No 
details were given, the aircraft remaining on the Secret List. 
(Cmd. 9696 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep# Defence Estimates, 14773 ^ 5 ^43^^ A.) 

A. INDIA. — Protection of Press Reports on Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings* - Expiry of Press (Objectionable 
Matters) Act. 

A private member’s Bill introduced by Mr. Feroze Gandhi 
(a son-m-law of Mr. Nehru), providing that no newspaper, news 
agency, or broadcasting station should be hable for civil or 
criminal proceedings for libel or defamation in any court of 
law^ for publishing a substantially true and fair report of 
parliamentary proceedings, "was passed by the House of the 
People on May 4 and by the Council of States on May 11. The 
only other proviso laid down m the Bill was that publication 
should be for the public good and without malice. 

A number of members in toth Houses pleaded for the extension of 
the Bill to the proceedings of State Legislatures, but the Mmister for 
Legal Affairs (Mr Pataskar) explained that this could not be done 
because it was doubtful whether the Union Parliament was competent 
to make laws in this respect 

On April 12 the Indian Government had announced that it 
was abandonmg the Press (Objectionable Matters) Act, which 
had been frequently attacked by newspaper editors as a threat 
to the freedom of the Press Pandit Pant, the Home Mmister, 
told the House of the People that the Government recognwed 
the widespread criticism against the five-year-old Act— which 
had been renewed several times, but had lapsed at the end of 
January — and had no intention of renewing it again. 

The Act had empowered the Government to demand that 
newspapers should deposit a cash security as a guaraiffee 
against the publication of “ objectionable matter ” ; if they 
published anything that officials considered to be objection- 
able,” the security was to be forfeited and the papers seized 
and destroyed. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
(Prev. rep. Press Commission Report, 13949 ^ 5 Press 
(Objectionable Matters) Act, 11862 A.) 


B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— First Population Census. 

Preliminary results of the first census held in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on May 8 were announced on 
June 7. The census covered the non-African population, as 
wen as the African population in employment. Figures for the 
Federation and its constituent territories were as follows : 


Federation : Europeans, 247,300 ; Asians, 18,950 , Coloureds, 
10,750 , Africans in employment, 1,021,600 — making a total of 
1,298,600 

Southern Rhodesia : Europeans, 175,800 ; Asians, 6,030 ; 
Coloureds, 8,000 ; Africans in employment, 601,000. The corres- 
ponding figures at the last (1951) census were . 135,596 Bmopeans, 
4,292 Asians, 5,911 Coloureds, and 530,203 Africans in employment. 

Northern Rhodesia * Europeans, 64,800 ; Asians, 5,410 ; Coloureds, 
1,550 ; Africans in employment, 258 , 300 . CoOTesponding 1961 
figures ' 37,079 Europeans, 2,524 Asians, 1,112 Coloureds, 228,676 
Africans in employment. 

Nyasaland . Europeans, 6,700 ; Asians, 8,510 ; Coloureds, 1,200 ; 
Afneans in employment, 162,300, compared with 1,948 Europeans, 
2,804 Asians, and 455 Coloureds in 1945, when the last census was 
taken in Nyasaland Figures for Africans m employment were not 
available in 1945 

The census did not include those Africans not in employment. 
The total African population of the Federation was es tima ted 
in 1965 at 6,800,000. — (Federal Information Departm^t) 

(Prev. rep. 14435 !>•) 
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A. MOROCCO- ■— Franco-Moroccan Diplomatic 
Agreement. - Appointment of Moroccan Ambassadors 
to France and Spain and of French and Spanish 
Ambassadors to Morocco. « Formation of Moroccan 
Army. - Agreement on Transfer of Former Spanish 
Zone. - Negotiations on Status of Tangier. - M. Balafrej 
appointed Foreign Minister. - Activities of Liberation 
Army.*’ - Restrictions on Jewish Emigration. 

A diplomatic agreement between France and Morocco, 
recognizing Morocco’s sovereign status in the field of foreign 
affairs and providing for continued co-operation between the 
two countries m this field, was initialled in Rabat on May 19 by 
M. Alain Savary (State Secretary for Moroccan and Tunisian 
Affairs) and M/ Ahmed Balafrej (the new Moroccan Foreign 
Minister), and was signed in Paris on May 28 by M. Pineau and 
M. Balafrej. The text of the agreement — officially known as 
the Rabat Agreement — ^was as follows : 

“ (1) The two oontraotmg parties, resolved to maintam relations of 
permanent friendship and mutual aid and assistance, will keep each 
other informed on all questions affecting their common interests, and 
will regularly exchange views on problems of general concern 

{2) If the common interests of the parties are threatened in any 
way, they will immediately consult each other on measures to meet 
the danger, if the situation demands it. 

(3) In order to ensure concerted action in the field of foreign pohcy, 
the Foreign Ministers of the two Governments will meet periodically 
or at the request of either party. 

(4) The contracting parties both undertake not to adhere to a pohcy 
which they shaU recognize, after joint examination, to be mcompatible 
with the interests of either of them. 

(5) Each of the parties undertakes not to conclude lutemational 
agreements which render void the rights which it has granted by 
agreement to the other party. 

(6) None of the present arrangements shall be interpreted as 
affecting obligations arising from the U N Charter, or from engage- 
ments, treaties, or conventions in force between one of the contracting 
parties and third Powers, or as limiting m any way the power of either 
of the oontraotmg parties to negotiate and conclude international 
treaties, conventions, or other agreements 

(7) The oontraotmg parties agree that any disagreement on the 
application or mterpretation of the present treaty which they are 
unable to settle by direct negotiations may bo referred, on tlio 
initiative of either party, to the International Court of Justice. 

(8) Prance will support Morocco’s candidature for membership of 
international organizations in which she is not represented. The two 
Governments* delegations to international organizations will keep 
each other informed of their activities, will consult each other, and 
will discuss their activities in the spirit of the present agreement. 

(9) In countries to which Morocco shall decide not to send a per- 
manent diplomatic mission, the French Republic is prepared, if the 
Moroccan Government so requests, to imdortake the representation 
and protection of Moroccan citizens and interests In such oases, 
French diplomatic and consular agents will act in accordance with 
the directions of the Moroccan Government. 

(10) The diplomatic representatives to be accredited by the con- 
tracting parties to each other will have the title of Ambassador 
Extraordinary . . . 

(11) Morocco assumes the obligations arising from international 
treaties concluded by France in Morocco’s name, as well as those 
arising from international agreements relating to Morocco which 
shall not have given rise to any observations on her part.” 

The published text of the treaty was accompanied by an 
exchange of letters ui which (a) M. Balafrej informed M. Pineau 
that the Moroccan Government reserves entirely its position 
concerning the Franco-American agreement of Dec. 22, 1950,” 
and (b) the two Governments agreed that the French Ambas- 
sador to Morocco should take precedence over all other members 
of the Diplomatic Corps in Rabat, and that the Moroccan 
Ambassador to France should be accorded “ a privileged 
position.” It was officially stated m Pans that the terms of the 
Franco-American agreement, under which U.S. air bases were 
set up in Morocco, remained secret, and that it was therefore 
normal for the Moroccan Government to reserve its position on 
an agreement the contents of which had not been communicated 
to it. 

The appointment of M. Ahderrahim Bouabid (Minister of 
State m the Moroccan Government) as Ambassador to France, 
and of M. Abdelkhalek Torres (formerly leader of the Reformist 
Party m the Spanish zone) as Ambassador to Spain, was 
announced on June 4. M. Andrd Dubois, hitherto French High 
Commissioner in Rabat, presented letters of credence as 
Ambassador on June 15, followmg the ratification of the 
Franco-Moroccan agreements by the National Assembly 
Sefior Alcover y Sureda, the Spanish Consul-General in Rabat, 
had previously been appointed Ambassador to Morocco on 
May 15, and presented letters of credence to the Sultan on 
June 6. 


Tbe Spamsb Goverument decided on June 8 to protest to the 
French and Moroccan Governments agamst the special privileges 
granted to their respective Ambassadors under the agreement reached 
between M Pineau and M Balafrej 

Other recent developments affecting Franco-Moroccan and 
Spanish-Moroccan relations, together with internal Moroccan 
developments, are described below under cross-headings : 

Formation of Moroccan Army. 

The French Government announced on April 26 that agree- 
ment had been reached on the formation of a Moroccan Army 
of about 15,000 men, consisting of 10 infantry battalions, three 
cavalry squadrons, two armoured squadrons, a battalion of 
engmeers, and various technical units. The Sultan reviewed 
the new Army in Rabat on May 14, and formally appointed his 
eldest son, Prmce Moulay Hassan, as Chief of the General Staff. 
In addition to units which had formerly been part of the French 
Army, and had been transferred together with their equipment 
and most of their French officers, two infantry battalions which 
had previously formed part of the Spanish Army in the northern 
zone took part in the parade. The military school at Dar-El- 
Beida (near Meknfes), hitherto used for training Moroccan 
officers for the French Army, was handed over to the Moroccan 
Army on May 30. 

Transfer of Control of Police. 

The French High Commissioner’s Office announced on 
April 26 that the control of the police would be transferred 
immediately to the Moroccan Mmistry of the Interior. At the 
Moroccan Government’s request, however, the French 
gendarmerie stationed m Morocco would continue to function 
as hitherto until a protocol on their future status had been 
signed. 

Moroccan Relations with Spain. 

A Moroccan delegation headed by Prince Moulay Hassan and 
M. Balafrej visited Madrid from June 10-14 for negotiations 
with the Spanish Government on the handing-over of the 
northern zone (i.e. the former Spanish zone). The Spanish 
Foreign Mmistry announced on June 14 that it had been agreed 
to transfer this zone to the Moroccan authorities withm 15 days ; 
that certain problems relating to the army, the economy of the 
zone, finance, currency, and the future of officials would be 
referred to committees for further study , and that further 
negotiations would be held in Madrid on imal agreemcntH 
concerning economic, financial, and cultural co-operation 
between the two countries, technical and administrative 
assistance by Spain, the rights of their respective subjects, and 
Spanish assistance to Morocco in external relations and defence. 

Immediately after the Snltan’s rooont visit to Madrid (see 14857 B) 
demonstrations demanding reunion with Morocco took place on 
April 10 in the Spanish enclave of Ifni, two of the domonsirators being 
killed and four policemen and two demonstrators injured. A deputa- 
tion of about 1,000 tribesmen from Ifni was roooivod on Juno 6 by 
the Sultan, who assured them that ** all toriftory wbioh historically 
has been Moroccan must return to Morocco.” 

[Ifni, which lies on the Atlantic coast of Morocco south of Agadir, 
has a.n area of 741 square miles and a population of about 50,000 ; 
it was ceded to Spain under a treaty of 1860, but had boon under 
effective Spanish occupation only since 1935. Whereas the Spanish 
Government claims that Ifni belongs to Spain in full sovereignty, 
like Ceuta and Melilla, Franco and Morocco maintain that it was 
granted to Spain merely as a concession.] 

Negotiations on Status of Tangier. 

The International Control Committee of Tangier informed 
the Moroccan Foreign Ministry on May 18 that the Powers 
concerned were not opposed to the integration of the Inter- 
national Zone with the rest of Morocco, and suggested that 
negotiations should be opened for the modification of the exis- 
ting Statute. M. Balafrej subsequently met the members of 
the Committee on June 1, and submitted to them proposals for 
a transitional system of government pending the final integra- 
tion of the zone. Under this plan (a) the Moroccan (Government 
would exercise legislative authority over Tangier ; (d) a 

Moroccan Governor (responsible to the Minister of the Interior) 
would direct the administration, certain posts in which would 
gradually be transferred to Moroccans ; (e) control of the police 
would be transferred to the Ministry of the Interior; and 
(d) the Moroccan I.egislative Assembly and the Tangier Inter- 
national Control Committee would lose theit legislative powers 
and confine themselves to local affairs. 

Under the Statute of 1923, as modified in 1928 and 1953, Tangier 
was p^ormanently neutralized and placed under international control. 
The Control Committee, consisting of the Administrator- General and 
^e Consuls of France, Groat Britain, Bpatn, Italy, the U.S.A , 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and I^ortugaJ, ensures that the 
terms of the Statute are enforced. The Administrator-General, who 
must be a Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese, or Swedish oitlssen, is nomln- 
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ated by the Sultan, directs the administration (which is drawn 
j&com among the Control Powers m fixed proportions), and is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of order. The Legislative Assembly, 
representing the native and foreign cornmnnities, contains a majority 
of European members , the six Moslem and three Jewish members 
are appomted by the Mendoub (the Sultan’s representative), who 
presides over the Assembly and exercises control over native 
affairs 

Cabinet Changes* - M. Balafrej appomted Foreign JVlinister. 

M- Baiafrej (48) was appointed Morocco’s first Foreign 
Minister on April 26. Educated at the Sorbonne and Cairo, he 
joined the nationahst movement at the age of 18. Smce 1944 
he has been one of the leading members of the Istiqlal party, 
of which he became general secretary m 1951. 

FoUowmg the Marrakesh riots (see below), Si Lahcen 
Lyoussi, the Independent Minister of the Interior, resigned on 
May 4. The Sultan appomted Maitre Driss M’Hamedi, a 
Minister of State and a member of the Istiqlal executive, as 
acting Mimster of the Interior, while Si Lahcen Lyoussi was 
appomted a Mmister of State. 

Activities of the “ Liberation Army-** 

The ambiguous status of the Army of Liberation ” (the 
body responsible for the recent revolt in the Rif area), which 
was not officially recognized by the Moroccan authorities but 
was allowed to remam m bemg side by side with the new 
Moroccan Army and the French forces retamed m Morocco, led 
to a strained situation between the Moroccan and French 
authorities and to a number of serious incidents. 

Between March 1 and mid-May the ‘‘ Liberation Army ” 
was reported to have mcreased its number from some 2,500 
men to about 6,000 by recruitmg tribesmen, deserters from the 
French Army, and other elements, and to have regrouped its 
forces in a number of areas scattered over Morocco, in some of 
which it virtually took control of the admimstration. By the 
middle of May its strongest concentrations were in the Rif 
(about 2,500 men properly organized) and around Oujda, near 
the Algerian frontier, but smaller groups were installed around 
Rabat and Moulay-Idriss, in the area north of Fez, and in the 
Middle Atlas. In some areas, notably in the Taza district, its 
officers tried to maintain strict discipline, but in others the 
“ army ” consisted of loosely-connected bands living on the 
country by pillage and forced contributions. 

A leaflet issued on March 29 by the high command of the 
Moroccan Resistance Movement and the Liberation Army ” 
announced that it had been decided ** provisionally to end mi l i tary 
operations,” but that the “ Liberation Army ” would maintam its 
positions until Moroccan territory had been “ entirely and uncondi- 
tionally hberated.” On the following day 30 leaders of the “ Libera- 
tion Army ” presented themselves m Rabat to pay homage to the 
Sultan M. Abd-el-Krim Khahib, who claimed to be the Chief of 
Staff of the ** Army of Liberation,” declared on May 14 that the 
task of the Army of Liberation is not completed ” and that “ its 
fight will only be over when all North Africa, including Algeria, is 
free ” 

In a communique issued on May 29, and pubhshed by the Govern- 
ment’s Information Department, the leaders of the Liberation 
Army ” announced (a) that they had decided to cease the activities 
which “ circumstances had obliged us to undertake to ensure the 
maintenance of pubhc security,” and (6) that they had ordered their 
followers not to carry arms ** outside their own zones ” The state- 
ment strongly denounced the French Army in Morocco, alleging that 
it was taking ** absolute control of various regions ” and committing 
** provocations ” — an allegation which was categorically denied by the 
French authorities M Dubois (the French High Commissioner) 
emphasized m a press statement that m all the incidents which had 
occurred since the beginning of March it had been members of the 
French forces who had been attacked, and that the French authorities 
had repeatedly made representations to the Moroccan Government 
asking it to end this state of affairs 

The most serious mcidents were the following • (i) A French 
colonel was kidnapped by the Liberation Army ” at Oujda on 
April 26, following the arrest by the French of three men suspected 
of smugghng arms, who were later claimed to have been ** officers ” 
of the Liberation Army ” , he was only released when the men 
concerned were freed by the Moroccan authorities (il) On May 7 a 
patrol of Senegalese soldiers was attacked near Fez, 10 men being 
killed and six captured , attempts by the French Army to rescue 
these men were prevented through the personal intervention of the 
Sultan, who said that only the Moroccan authorities had the right to 
deal with the situation, but eventually the six men were handed over 
to the Moroccan authorities on May 15, representatives of the 
Liberation Army asserting that the patrol had been engaged in a 
** provocation ” (iil) A French major was kidnapped m Fez on May 8 
and was only freed on May 16 after strong representations to the 
Moroccan authorities, (iv) On May 22 a French lieutenant and six 
men on patrol were kidnapped in the Oujda area, while on the 
following day an attempt was made to kidnap a high French officer 
in an ambush This latter attempt, however, was frustrated by the 
officer’s gendarmerie escort. 


In order to clarify the situation and end these mcidents, 
General Ely (Chief of General Staff of the French Armed Forces) 
flew to Rabat, where he had conferences on June 1-2 with 
Prmce Moulay Hassan (the Sultan’s eldest son, and Chief of 
Staff of the new Moroccan Army), Si Bekkai (the Moroccan 
Prime Mimster), and M. Guedira (the Moroccan Defence 
Minister). The meetmgs were also attended by General 
Bourgund (French C.-m-C. in Morocco) and M. Dubois (the 
High Commissioner). 

Internal Disorders. 

Serious riots occurred at Marrakesh on May 2-3, when a 
large crowd himted down and murdered former supporters of 
the late pasha, El Glaoui ; the number of victims was officially 
given as 19. Order was restored only after the personal inter- 
vention of Si Mohammed Zeghari (the Vice-Premier) and 
Si Lahcen Lyoussi. Seventeen of the rioters were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from one to six months. 

At Laraehe, in the former Spanish zone, the Pasha’s palace was 
stormed on April 18 after his guards had fired on nationalist demon- 
strators. The Pasha himself succeeded m escapmg, but three of his 
guards and a local caid were murdered. 

Acts of individual terrorism continued durmg the period under 
review, notably m Casablanca, where several leading members and 
officials of the Istiqlal and the Communist Party were murdered 
durmg March and April. Growing msecurity was also reported from 
other areas — notably in the Oujda area, where at least 15 people 
(mcludmg 10 Moroccan Jews) were kidnapped and held for ransom. 

Restrictions on Jewish Emigration. 

The Moroccan Government on June 11 ordered the Cadima 
Society, which had organized the emigration of Moroccan Jews 
to Israel, to suspend its activities and to place all its property 
at the disposable of charitable institutions. On June 15 
23 Israeli citizens, many of them members of the society, were 
ordered to leave the country. An official spokesman explained 
that the Moroccan Jews were regarded as full and equal 
citizens, that the Government wished them to remain in the 
country, but that individual Jews would he permitted to emi- 
grate. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans - A.B.C., Madrid) 
(Prev. rep. Morocco, 14857 B 5 14781 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — AboHdon of AU-Union Minis- 
try of Justice. - Transfer of Powers to Union Republics. - 
Decentralization of Economic Ministries. 

The Soviet Government and the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party announced on June 3 that the All- 
Union Ministry of Justice had been abolished and its functions 
and responsibilities transferred to the appropriate Ministries 
of the 16 Union Republics. It was explained that tins decision 
had been taken “ with the aim of eliminating superfluous 
centralization in the work of the juridical mstitutions and 
organs of justice, and to strengthen the role of the Union 
Republics in this matter.” 

It was also announced that the functions of a number of 
other All-Union Mmistries were bemg transferred to the 
appropriate bodies in the Republics m the interests of greater 
efficiency through decentralization. The Mmistries affected 
were those responsible for foodstuffs, meat and dairy products, 
the fishmg mdustry, procurement, hght iudust^, textile 
industry, buildmg materials, paper and woodworking, motor 
transport and highways, health, retail trade and catermg. The 
annoimcement added that the Ministries of Light Industry and 
the Textile Industry had been amalgamated as an AU-Umon 
Ministry of Light Industry headed by M. Nikita Ryzhov, 
formerly Mmister m charge of the textile mdustry. 

After recalling that the 20th congress of the Soviet Conmnmiflt 
Party had called for greater delegation of economic powers to the 
Union Republics (see page 14747, second column), the statement said 
that ” the level of economic development of the Republics, and the 
existence of experienced cadres of managerial, engineering, and 
technical staff, make it possible to hand over [to the Republics] the 
enterprises of a number of branches of the national economy of the 
U S.S R , thus contributing to the more effective management of the 
enterprises, the better use of available reserves for increasing output, 
and the fuller satisfaction of national economic requirements.” 

The functions of the All-Union Mmistry for the Coal Industry 
had been transferred to the Union Republics in April last. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

B. FRANCE. •— Abolition of By-electiom* 

A Bill for the abolition of parliamentary by-elections 
(elections 'partielUs), presented by M. Daniel Mayer (Socialist), 
was adopted by the French National Assembly on June 28 by 
820 votes to 250. It provided that if a deputy died or resigned, 
he would be succeeded by the next candidate on the relevant 
party list at the original election. (Le Monde^ Paris) 
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A. MOUNTAINEERING. — Swiss Expedition climbs 
Everest and Lliotse. - Japanese Ascent of Manaslu* 
- Unsuccessful Argentine Attempt on Dhaulagiri, 

An 11-man Swiss Himalayan Expedition, led by Herr Albert 
Eggler (a Berne lawyer), successfully climbed Mount Lhotse 
(2'7,890jt.), the highest unelimbed peak m the world, on May 18. 
Members of the Swiss Expedition also reached the summit of 
Everest (29,002 ft.) on May 23 and May 24. Everest had been 
climbed only once before — ^by the British Expedition of 1953, 
when the summit was reached by Sir Edmund Hillary and 
Sherpa ‘^Tensmg. Lhotse, the twin peak of Everest and the 
fourth ihighest mountain m the world, was the first Himalayan 
peak conquered by a Swiss expedition. The triple Swiss victory 
in climbmg Lhotse and m twice reaching the summit of Everest 
was a record^for Himalayan chmbing. 

Tbe ascent of Lhotse — ^whioh is considered by some mountaineers 
as an even stifEor test than Everest — ^was dogged by illness to three 
members of the Swiss expedition, which forced Herr Eggler to abandon 
hl 3 planned acclimatrzation period. Fritz Luohslnger developed acute 
appendicitis at the Himalayan. ME village of Namohe Bazar, which is 
13,000 ft. high ; WoEgang Diehl, another member of the expedition, 
was taken lE and had to he sent down to the base camp on the Hhumbu 
glacier ; whilst Shorpa Paeang Dawa Lama (an experienced moun- 
taineor who was with the successful Austrian expedition to Cho Oyu 
in 1954) was also taken ill on the mountam and had to retire from the 
expedition. Although Herr Luohsmger was so ill that it was planned 
to Ey him to Khatmandu for an operation, ho nevertheless recovered 
from hia appendicitis attack and was one of the two men who reached 
the peak of Lhotse on May 18, the other bemg Ernst Reiss. The peak 
of Everest was reached on May 23 by Ernst Sehmeid and Jurg Marmet, 
and on May 24 by Adolf Heist and HansrudoE von Gunton. 

Luohslnger and. Reiss climbed to the snmimt of Lhotso from the 
South Col of Everest (a climb of 1,890 ft.), using oxygen apparatus of 
the open-circuit typo. The two assaults on the summit of Everest 
were also made from the South Col, mvolvmg a climb of 3,028 ft As 
stated above, Lhotse is the twin peak of Everest and is part of the 
same massif as Everest itself ; its ascent lies up the Khumbu glacier, 
whichlpours through a narrow gap from the Western Cwm — ^the same 
route ^ taken by the British Expedition The Swiss had made two 
unsuccessful attempts on Everest in 1952, when Raymond Lambert 
and Sherpa Tensing reached 28,215 feet (See 12330 A) 

Congratulations were sent from aE the parts of the world to the 
Swiss Government and the Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, 
which organized the expedition. Sir John Hunt, leader of the British 
Expedition of 1953, described the triple Swiss victory as ** a very fine 
show Indeed,” and said that the Swiss “have well deserved their 
success after their two great attempts on Everest in 1952 ” 

The " summit of Manaslu (26,658 ft.), the third highest 
unelimbed peak in the world, was reached for the first tune on 
May 9, and again on May 11, by members of a 12-man Japanese 
expedition led by Mr. Yuko Maki, president of the Alpine Club 
of Japan. Japanese expeditions had made two previous 
attempts on Manaslu, which is situated in west-central Nepal 
and is notorious for its treacherous icefall. 

With the ascent of Lhotse and Manaslu, all the ten highest 
peaks in the Himalayas had been climbed m the last six years 
with the exception of Dhaulagiri (26,795 ft.), an exceptionally 
difficult mountain which has defied French, Argentine, Swiss, 
and Swiss-German expeditions since 1950. The ascents are 
listed below : 


Mountain 

Height 

Climbed 

Expedi- 

Reference in 


(feet) 

in 

tion 


K.C.A, 

Everest 

29,002 

May 1953 

British 

13052 

A; 12949 A 

b:-2 

28,260 

July 1954 

ItaEan 

13955 

C 

Hanchenjunga 

28,146 

May 1955 

British 

14299 

B 

Lhotse 

27,890 

May 1956 

Swiss 



Makalu 

27,824 

May 1955 

French 

14299 

B 

Oho Oyu 

26,967 

Oct, 1954 

Austrian 

13955 

C 

Annapurna 

26,926 

June 1950 

French 

11128 

F 

Dhaulagiri 

26.795 

unelimbed 




Manaslu 

26,658 

May 1955 

Japanese 



Nanga Parbat 

26,629 

July 1953 

Austro- 

German 

13124 

A 


An eight-man Argentine expedition led by lAeut.-Colonel 
Emiliano Huerta was attempting the ascent of Dhaulagiri at 
the time of the Swiss ascent of Lhotse and Everest. On June 
25, however, it was announced in Khatmandu that the expedi- 
tion had abandoned the attempt 1,600 feet from the summit 
after it had been driven back by avalanches, violent snowstorms, 
and the onset of monsoon conditions. — (Neue Zfircher Zeitung 
- Times - DaEy Telegraph - The Statesman, Calcutta) (X4299 B.) 

B. UNITOD STATES. — The Chief Joseph Dam. 

The Chief Joseph Dam, buEt on the Columbia River 
(Washington State), was officiaEy opened on June 12. One of 
the world’s largest hydro-electric plants, it is 51 miles down- 
stream from the Grand Coulee Dam and has a planned capacity 
of 1,748,000 kflowatts, compared with the Grand Coulee’s 
1,974,000 kEowatts. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14S76 E.) 


C. LONDON. — The St. Paul’s Plan. 

A new development plan for the area around St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, drawn up by Sir WEliam Hoiford (Professor of 
Town Planning m the University of London), was approved in 
prmciple by the Common Council of the City of London on 
June 14, and received the "" whole-hearted support ” of the 
London County CouncE on June 19. 

Obieetions to the redevelopment plan for the St. Paul’s area 
contained in the post-war London Development Plan had been 
raised m March, 1955, by the Mmistex of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment (Mr. Duncan Sandya), who declared that “ a uni<iue opportxmity 
was being missed to provide a truly worthy setting for Wren’s world- 
famous cathedral.” In AprE, 1955, the Common Council of the City 
of London accordingly commissioned Sir WiEiam HoEord to draw up 
a new plan for the area Sir WiUiam was assisted in this task by a 
committee, under the chaormanship of Mr. Sandys, which included 
the chairmen of the planning committees of the City of London and 
the L.G.O. 

The “ Hoiford plan ” embodied the prmciple of open planning 
with blocks of different heights and a varied skyline. This, 
it was pointed out in Sir William’s report, would permit a less 
congested lay-out and would offer views between the taller 
buildmgs to “ the sEhouettes of trees, towers, spires, and domes 
m which the area is rich.” SpecificaEy, the plan provided for 
(a) a skyscraper office-block of 22 storeys ; (6) three office- 
blocks of ten storeys ; (c) a new shopping centre ; (d) a green 
lawn, acres in extent, stretching up to the Cathedral on the 
south-eastern side ; (e) a large paved forecourt in front of the 
Cathedral, of which the histone Temple Bar (now at Theobalds 
Park, m North London) would form one of the gateways. The 
plan involved considerable road alterations round St. Paul’s, 
mcludmg a new road on the site of Carter I^ane. 

In a press statement on March 16, Sir WiEiam Hoiford emphasized 
that his design would preserve the famous views of St. Paul’s from 
Fleet Street, the South Bank, and Hampstead, and that the sky- 
scraper office-block would have a total height of about 260 ft., as 
compared with the Cathedral’s height of 365 ft It would be a 
“ slender block ” on a site about 600 feet from the Cathedral, and 
there would not be “ a tall block in competition with the dome ” 
The height of the 10-storey blocks would be about 110 ft (similar to 
that of the roof parapet of the Cathedral), while the other commercial 
buildings would range from seven storeys (84 ft ) to four storeys. 

The preemets, designed to “ give more space and more tranquilEty 
in front of the Cathedral,” would consist of a senes of open spaces of 
cUlferont character, and would include a paved forecourt at the west 
entrance about 100 yards across. On the site of Patomostor Square 
there would be a terrace which would serve as a floor for temporary 
exhibition buildings and for ceremonial occasions. Below it would bo 
two levels of covered oar parks. (The plan also onvlHogod under- 
ground oar parks at Cannon Street and Carter Lane, and combined 
car parks for the office-blocks). The new shopping centre, with 
buildings only three storeys in height, would be built between 
Newgate Street and the existing steps on the north side of St. Paul’s 
Ohurobyard, while a new choir school was planned at the oast end of 
the Cathedral. It was proposed to re-croct Temple Bar as the north- 
east gateway to the forecourt from tho direction of Choapsldo, and 
It would thus be seen to advantage from both sides 

Though the Hoiford plan was accejited ‘‘ subject to further 
consideration of the financial implications,” it was pointed out 
that the Corporation of the City of London were not irre- 
vocably committed ” to some of the detailed proposals ; e.g. 
to the proposed re-ereetion of Temple Bar in the Cathedral’s 
precincts, or the erection of the proposed 22-storey office block. 
The probable cost of the plan was estimated as “ of the order of 
£10,000,000 to £12,000,000.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. H 69 X A.) 

D. FRANCE. — Shipping Line to Russian Baltic Ports. 

It was announced in Paris on May 24 that the Compagnie 
GMrale Transatlantiqiie would inaugurate (as from July) a 
regular commercial service between Le Havre and four Hoviet 
Baltic ports — Klaipeda (Memel), Ventspils (Windau), Riga, 
and Leningrad — and that vessels on this route would <}aU at 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg. The establish- 
ment of a shipping line between French ports and Soviet Baltic 
ports had been mentioned in the joint comnumicjiai iBSue<l at 
the end of the recent F'ranco-Soviefc dis<sussk)ns in Moscow. 
(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 1:4934 A-) 

E. INDIA. — New Ministerial Designations. 

It was announced in New Delhi on June 13 that Mr. I). P. 
Karmarkar, Minister of Commerce, would be designated 
Minister of Trade ; that Mr. Nityanarxd Kanungo, Minister of 
Industries, would be designated Minister of Consumer In- 
dustries ; and that Mr. M. M. Shah, Minister of Industrial 
Development, would be designated Minister of Heavy Indus- 
tries.— -(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, I^ondon) 

(Prev, rep. t 4 Bfz B.) 
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JUNE 30— JULY 75 195 ^ 

A. SOUTH VIETNAM. — Political Developments, 
Jtily 1954-Jime 1956. - Suppression of Opposition Sects by 
M. Ngo Dinb-Diem’s Government. - Deposition of Bao 
Dai. - M. Ngo Dinli-Diem proclaimed President of 
Vietnamese Republic. - General Elections to Constituent 
Assembly. - Iliree-Power Talks on Vietnam. - Evacuation 
of French Expeditionary Corps. 

The Emperor Bao Dai was deposed from the position of 
Chief of State of South Vietnam on Oet. 2d, 1955, and a 
republic was proclaimed with M. Ngo Dinh-Diem as President 
and Prime Minister. General elections for a Constituent 
Assembly were subsequently held on March 4, 1956, and 
resulted'm an overwhehnmg \’ictory for M. Ngo Dinli-Diem’s 
Government. These developments marked the culmmation of a 
long internal struggle, begummg in September 1954, in the 
course of which M. Ngo Duih-Diem had succeeded m suppress- 
ing or winning over almost all organized opposition to his rule. 
The mam stages of this struggle, and their repercussions on 
relations between South Vietnam and France, are described 
below under cross-headmgs. 

The Situatioii after the Cease-fire. 

During the period immediately foliowmg the cease-fire of 
August 1954, the Government’s" authority was confined to 
Saigon and a few other large towns, the greater part of the 
country being controlled hy the Caodaist, Hoa-Hao, and 
Binh-Xuyen sects through their private armies, or by the 
Vietminh through its political organizations. Although Bao 
Dai was supported by a section of the Army High Command 
and by the Binh-Xuyen, his prestige and authority had been 
greatly weakened by his frequent and prolonged visits to 
France, where he had been livmg smce April, 1954. M. Ngo 
Dmh-Diem was not supported by any organized political 
movement, and had aroused strong opposition by his autocratic 
methods, and m particular by lus strict control of the Press. 
The most important of the numerous political parties, the 
Sociahst Party and the Dai-Viet (a nationalist organization 
with strong support m Aimam), maintained a hostile attitude 
towards both Bao Dai and M. Ngo Dmli-Diem. 

The Cao Dai (** High Church **) sect originated m. 1919 as a syn- 
thesis of Christianity, Buddhism, and other religions, and claims 
2 000,000 adherents After collaborating with the J apanese and later 
\inth the Vietmmh, they allied with the French m 1946, although part 
of the sect contmued to support the Vietminh The Caodaist army, 
hke those of the other sects, was originally armed by the Japanese, 
and later received financial support from the French. Numbering 
about 30,000 men, it controlled a large area around Taynmh (about 
50 miles N.W. of Saigon), and was commanded by General Nguyen 
Thanh-Phuong The political and religious leader of the sect was 
M Pham Cong-Tac, the Caodaist “Pope.’" A dissident Caodaist 
army of about 5,000 men led by General Trmh Mmh"Th6 had 
mutmied m 1951, waged war agamst both the French and the 
Vietminh and carried out numerous pohtical assassinations, some of 
which, such as the murder of General Chanson (see 12959 A), were 
erroneously attributed at the time to the Vietmmh. 

The Hoa-Kbio sect, which preaches a simplified forau of Buddhism, 
was founded in 1939 by a peasant named Huynh Phu-So, born m the 
Cochm-Chlnese village of Hoa-Hao. It collaborated m turn with the 
Japanese and the Vietminh, but jomed the French in 1947, with the 
exception of a minority which remamed with the Vietminh Huynh 
Phu-So was captured by the Vietminh and shot, and the leadership 
of the movement passed to General Tran Van-Soai, who commanded 
an army about 30,000 strong The sect oontroUed an area west of 
Saigon and extending to the Cambodian border, with a population of 
about 1,000,000. A dissident force of 5,000 men led by General 
Baeut was engaged from September 1954 onwards m a private war 
with General Trmh Mmh-Th6 for control of the Flame des Jones, 
which had then been evacuated by the Vietminh army under the 
armistice 

The Binh-Xuyen, although usually classed among the sects, was not 
a rehgious body. Origmating as a gang of bandits and river pirates 
operating from the village of Binh-Xuyen (near Saigon), it supported 
the Vietmmh for a time, and in 1948 was granted control by the 
French of a zone between Saigon and the sea By an arrangement 
with Bao Dai, it also secured control in 1954 of both the Saigon pohee 
and the national security police, as well as a monopoly of the gaming 
houses, opium dens, and brothels m Saigon Its forces numbered 
about 15,000 men, commanded by General Le Van-Vien 
The Dismissal of General Nguyen Van-Hinh. 

Following the arrest of two staff officers accused of con- 
spiring against the Government, M. Ngo Dinh-Diem suspended 
the Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van-Hmh, from hw com- 
mand on Sept. 11, 1954, and ordered him to leave for France. 
The general refused to obey or to lay down his command, and 
was supported by the sects, which issued a manifesto demanding 
the Government’s resignation. On Sept. 22, however, the 
Caodaist and Hoa-Hao leaders announced that they would 
support the Prime Minister if he formed a strong government 
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m which they held a dominant position. Ngo Dinh-Diem 
accordingly formed a coalition government on Sept. 24 con- 
sisting of SIX Independents, three Caodaists, three Hoa-Hao 
representatives, and five members of the Thm-Thai (a cultural 
organization). He himself combined the Premierslup with the 
portfolios of the Interior and Defence ; Generals Nguyen 
Thanh-Phuong and Tran Van-Soai (the respective Caodaist and 
Hoa-Hao commanders) became Mmisters of State ; and Dr. 
Tran Van-Do (Thin Thai) retamed the post of Foreign Minister. 

The strained relations between the Government and the 
Army leaders gave rise durmg October and November 1954 to 
grave fears of a military coup and civil war. In view of this 
danger, General Collms (President Eisenhower’s special repre- 
sentative m South Vietnam) gave warning on Nov. 17 that the 
Army wpuld receive U.S. military aid only if it supported 
M. Ngo Dmh-Diem (see 14161 A). General Nguyen Van-Hmh 
left for Pans two days later to seek the support of Bao Dai ; 
the latter, however, dismissed him from his post on Nov. 29, 
and the Piime Mmister ordered that he should not be permitted 
to re-enter Vietnam. General Van-Ty was appointed to succeed 
him on Dee. 8, 1954. 

Political and Agraman Reforms 

General Trmh Minh-Th6, the dissident Caodaist leader, 
ralhed to the Government on Jan. 31, 1955, and the only serious 
military opposition encountered by the Government durmg 
January and February was from General Bacut’s dissident 
Hoa-Hao forces. The more peaceful conditions prevaihng 
enabled the Government to mtroduce a number of measures 
for agrarian and political reform and for the suppression of 
corruption, the most important of winch were the foliowmg . 

(1) A decree was issued on Feb. 16, 1955, providmg- for tlie estab- 
lislimeiit, at an unspecified date, of a provisional and consultative 
National Assembly whicb would mclude members elected by pro- 
vmcial, municipal, and communal coxmcils, nominated representatives 
of pohtical, religious, and professional groups, refugees from North 
Vietnam, and national minorities 

(2) A decree issued on Jan. 8, 1955, fixed the maximum rent for 
farm land at 15-25 per cent of the value of the crop, according to the 
fertihty of the soil, and provided that mdividual rents should be fixed 
by local committees of landowners and tenants. Leases would run 
for a -mTmrmTm of five years, and would be renewable for another 
five , if the tenant mamtamed his payments for 10 years he would 
become the owner of the land. A previous land reform decree issued 
in 1953 (see 12983 A) had remamed ineffective m practice, as the 
maximum rent laid down (15 per cent of the crop) had been consi- 
dered too low by the landowners 

(3) A decree issued on Feb 11, 1955, ordered that the use of 
uncultivated land should be granted for three years to tenants chosen 
by the Government 

(4) The Government announced on Jan. 21, 1955, that M. Pham 
Van-Giao, formerly Vice-Premier m M Nguyen Van-Tarn’s Cabmet, 
had been ordered to appear before the courts to answer chaises of 
misappropriatmg 5,650,000 piastres of State funds. M. Pham 
Van-Giao, however, escaped arrest by fleeing to France. 

(5) In order to weaken the financial position of the Bmh-Xuyen, 
gambling was declared illegal from Jan 15, 1955, when the Binh- 
Xuyen’s monopoly expired. 

An a<yreement transferring the command of all military 
forces m South Vietnam— except the Freneh Expeditionary 

Corps ^to the South Vietnamese Government, and terminating 

the financial assistance previously granted by the French 
Government to the armies of the sects, was signed on Feb. 10, 
1955. 

The Struggle with the United Front. 

The situation seriously deteriorated during March 1955, 
following the formation by the Caodaists, the Hoa-Hao, the 
Binh-Xuyen, and the Socialist Party on March 4 of a “ United 
Front of Nationalist Forces.” Its manifesto, which was signed 
by the leaders of the various groups and also by Generals 
Trinh Minh-Th^ and Bacut, demanded the formation of a 
strono- “ Government of national unity,” and stated that when 
such a Government had been formed they would merge their 
private forces in a single national army . 

The revival of uuTeat among the sects was attributed to tbe cessa- 
tion of French financial assistance under the agreement of Feb. 10, 
and to M. Ngo Dinh-Diem’s refusal to incorporate their forces into 
the Army on their own terms. The new political crisis oomcided with 
a revival of mihtary activity by General Baont’s forces m the 
Oamau peninsula (m the extreme south of Cochin China), and with 
a mutiny of about 1,000 auxiliary troops under Dal-Viet leadership 
in the Balang area, a few miles south of the border with North 
Vietnam. 

The United Front delivered an ultimatum to M. Ngo Dinh- 
Diem on March 21, 1955, demanding the formation of a govern- 
ment approved by themselves, and on the same day issued a 
press statement accusing him of totalitarianism, nepotisna, and 
suppression of freedom of the Press. Although , the Prune 
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Minister refused to compromise on the unification of all armed 
forces under a single command, and the abolition of the sects’ 
privilege of levying taxes m the areas under their control, he 
offered on March 27 to replace those Ministers who were 
regarded as his personal followers. This proposal was followed 
by a split in the United Front, the Hoa-Hao Ministers resigning 
from the Government on March 29, and several Independent 
and Thin-Thai Ministers foUowmg their example during the 
next three weeks. General Trinh Mmh-Thd, on the other hand, 
announced his support for N Mgo Dinh-Diem on March 27, as 
did the other Caodaist leaders on March 81, m return for a 
concession whereby the whole of the Caodaist forces (instead of 
only part of them, as had previously been envisaged) were 
incorporated in the Army. 

M. Ngo Dmh-Diena had meanwhile opened an attack on 
the Binh-Xuyen on March 28 by transferring the command of 
the Saigon police to the Prefect of the city, and by sentog 
troops to take over the city’s police headquarters from the 
Bmh-Xuyen, who withdrew without resistance. During the 
night of March 29-30, however, fighting broke out between 
these troops and Bmh-Xuyen forces encamped nearby, 26 
people being killed. As a counter-move to M. Ngo Dinh-Diem’s 
strategy, Saigon was blockaded from March 29 onwards by the 
lioa-Hao forces of Generals Tran Van-Soai and Bacut, which 
controlled all but one of the roads to the west of the city, and 
also by the Bmh-Xuyen forces, which cut off Saigon from its 
suburb of Cholon. 

On April 26, 1955, M. Ngo Dinli-Diem agam attacked the 
Bmh-Xuyen’s control of the police by dismissing M, Lai 
Van-Saiig, director-general of the national security police. The 
Biiili-Xuyen refused to hand over the security headquarters 
budding, and as a result a pitched battle between Government 
and Binh-Xiiyen troops raged over a large area of Saigon on 
April 28-29. Durmg the fighting a petroleum depot caught fire 
and the flames spread to a thickly-populated area, destroying 
8,000 houses and leaving 35,000 people homeless. After a 
desperate resistance the Bmh-Xuyen were expelled from most 
of their strongpomts m Saigon and Cholon, and withdrew to the 
marshy ground south and west of the city. 

The Intervention of Bao Dai. 

On April 28, 1955, Bao Dai announced that he had trans- 
ferred control of the armed forces from M. Ngo Dinh-Diem to 
General Nguyen Van-Vy (Inspector-General of the Army), who 
had fled to Dalat two days before and placed himself under the 
protection of the Imperial Guard. At the same time Bao Dai 
sent a message to M. Ngo Dinh-Diem summoning him to Cannes 
for a conference of political and religious leaders, which he 
proposed should take place on May 5. To this message M. Ngo 
Dinh-Diem replied on April 29 that the Cabinet regarded lus 
presence in Saigon as indispensable, and also considered that 
General Nguyen Van-Vy should retain his present post. On 
April 80, in a telegram to the Prime Minister, Bao Dai accused 
him of bemg responsible for the bloodshed in Saigon, and re- 
peated his order that he should go to Cannes. Bao Dai had 
previously announced on April 29 that he had ordered the 
former Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Vau-Hinh, to leave for 
Vietnam in order to discuss the problem of umflcation of the 
armed forces with the leaders of the United Front ; General 
Nguyen Van-Hinh accordingly arrived by air at Pnom-Penli, 
the capital of Cambodia, on May 2. 

On April 29 General Nguyen Van-Vy arrived back m Saigon, 
and was promised support against M. Ngo Dmh-Diem by 
General Le Van-Ty (the Chief of Staff) and many other Army 
leaders. On April 20, however, a ** Revolutionary Committee ” 
led by the Caodaist generals Trmh Minh-Th6 and Nguyen 
Thanh-Phuong, but whose other supporters remained obscure, 
installed itself ui the Prime Minister’s palace, and on the same 
afternoon organized a General Assembly of the Revolutionary 
Forces of the Nation ” which met in the City Hall. This body 
declared Bao Dai deposed, and called on M. Ngo Dinh-Diem to 
form a new provisional Government which would organize 
elections for a National Assembly and secure the withdrawal of 
the French Expeditionary Corps. During the evening Generals 
Nguyen Van-Vy and Le Van-Ty went to the Prime Minister’s 
palace, where they were arrested by the “Revolutionary 
Committee,” forced to sign a document approving Bao Dai’s 
deposition, and held prisoners imtil the Army compelled their 
release by threatening to storm the building. 

On May 1 General Nguyen Van-Vy repudiated the statement 
which he had signed, and declared that M. Ngo Dinh-Diem was 
“no longer a free agent.” Shortly afterwards, however, 
General Le Van-Ty again visited the Prime Minister’s palace, 
where he met M. Ngo Dinh-Diem and the Revolutionary 


Committee. As a result of their discussions, the Comimttee 
issued a statement declaring that it fully supported General Le 
Van-Ty, and refusing to recognize any delegation of powers to 
Generals Nguyen Van-Vy and Nguyen Van-Hmh which might 
be ordered by Bao Dai. The officer corps rallied to the Prime 
Mmister, and during the afternoon General Nguyen Van-Vy 
agam fled to Dalat ; he subsequently escaped to France, and on 
Jan. 13, 1956, was condemned to death in absentia. 

General Le Van-Ty ’s volte-face was variously attributed to the 
diplomacy of M Ngo Dmli-Diem, who played upon the professional 
rivalry between him and General Nguyen Van-Vy and promoted him 
to the rank of gdndral de division, at the same time promoting a 
number of other oflacers, and to a message said to have been received 
during the morning of May 1, in which the XT S Government was 
reported to have assured the Prime Minister of its continued support. 

M. Ngo Dmh-Nliu (the Prime Minister’s brother) announced 
on May 2 that a “ States- General ” composed of members of the 
provmcial and municipal councils would meet on May 4 to 
depose Bao Dai and select a provisional Government Later in 
the day, howevei, M Ngo Dinh-Diem met General Collins, who 
had just returned from a visit to Washington and was reported 
to have refused to give an assurance of continued U.S. support 
m the event of Bao Dai’s deposition. Although this item was 
accordingly dropped from the agenda of the “ States-General,” 
the Prime Minister announced on May 3 his approval of a 
proposal by the Revolutionary Committee to summon, 
independently of the “ States-General,” an unofficial congress of 
“ provincial revolutionary committees ” to approve its resolu- 
tion of April 80. 

The States-General/’ which met on May 4-5, consisted of a 
majority of ofiScials and a minority of provincial and municipal 
cotinciUors selected by the Government After heated debates 
between Government supporters from Tongkmg and Annam and the 
delegates from Coohm Chma, most of whom were opposed to both 
Bao Dai and M Ngo Dmh-Diem, a committee was elected to draft a 
resolution The Cochm-Chinese members, however, withdrew as a 
protest agamst a proposal to grant the Prime Minister supreme power, 
and the two factions adopted opposing resolutions 

The Tongkingese and Aniiameso delegates approved a Govoinment- 
sponsorod resolution calling on Bao Dai to hand over Ins powers to an 
elected National Assembly when it mot , to restore his military 
powers to M Ngo Dinh-Diom , and to uudertoko not to disnuss him, 
to withdraw his lull powers, or to mtorfore in the country’s affairs 
The Gochm-Ohiaoae delegates’ resolution called for the immediate 
formation of an “ Assembly of the l^ooplo,” composed of iirovnicial 
and municipal councillors, which would choose a provisional Govorn- 
moiit, control the olootions to a National Aasombly, and draw up a 
provisional OonBtitutional Charter defining the people’s rights and 
liberties 

The “ National C’ongrosB of Bevolultonary Farces ” (the congress 
of its supporters m the provinces summoned by the Ilovolutionary 
Comimttee) mot on May 5 and adopted a rosohii.ion demanding the 
deposition of Bao Dai, the formation of anew provisional Govormnont 
by M. Ngo Dinli-Diem, the election of a National AsHenil)ly, anti the 
withdrawal of the French itlxpoditionary Corps 

New Cabinet formed by M. Ngo Dinh-Diem. 

M. Ngo Dinh-Diem formed a new Cabinet on May 10, 1955, 
most of the members of which were lus personal Bupporters and 
had no political following. The composition of the new (govern- 
ment was as follows : M. Ngo Dinh-Diem, Prime Minister and 
Defence ; M. Bui Van-Thmh, Interior ; M. Vu Van-Man, 
Foreign Affairs ; M. Nguyen Van-8y, Justice ; M. Tran Trnn- 
Dung, Deputy Defence Minister; M. Tran Chanh-llianh, 
Information, M. Tran Huii-Phnong, J^iconomK^ Affairs and 
Finance ; M. Tran Van-Mco, Public Works ; M. Nguyen Van- 
Thoi, Agrarian Affairs, M. Nguyen Duong-Don, b^lucution ; 
M. Vu Quoc-Thong, Social Action and Health; M, Huynh 
Huu-Nglua, Labour; M. Nguyen (hmg-Vien, Agriculture; 
M. Nguyen Huu-CJiau, Mmister of State. 

M, Bui Van-Thhih, M Tran lluu-ldiuoug, and M. Hguyim Duong- 
Don had held the portfolios of dustioo, Fhiaw*o, and Wducaiion 
respectively In M Ngo Dluh-Dioiu’s previous Govennnent Of tho 
new Ministers, the best-known, M. Vu Vaii-M«wj, was a former 
Professor of Law at Hanoi UnivorHlty ; M. Nguyen Vo.n-Hy was a 
former prosidont of the Siiigon Appeal ( !ourt ; M. Trati Ohanh-Thanh 
was State Secretary to the 1‘rlrne Minister in M. Ngo Ulnh-DUon’i 
first Cabinet ; M. Huynh Huu-Nghia and M. Nguyen (3ong-Vlen wor© 
Caodaists ; and M Nguyen u lawyer, won related to the 

PriniG Mliilstor* 

During May and June 1955 the (ioverniiKnit mioiited a 
number of memmen int<mded to weaken the status and r>reBtige 
of Bao Dai. ^ 

On May 15 the Imperial Guard, which had «uppmie<l (Umeral 
Nguyen Van-Vy's attempted coup, almllHlnMl Huch and Incor- 
porated into the Army; on dune it the Imperial domains (a large 
mountainous area in souiliern Annam and nortla^m Coidjin China) 
wore oificlally transferred to the State ; and on dune 16 tim Cwmol! 
of the Iinixirial Family proololrwed Bao Dal deprlve<l of Ms fuiu^tloui 
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as Chief of State, and requested M. Ng-o Dmh-Diera to become 
“ President of the Vietnamese Pepubhc.” A communique issued by 
Bao Dai’s office m Pans on June 17 pomted out, however, that the 
Council had been abolished in 1945, and therefore had no legal 
existence. 


The Suppression of the Sects. 

The Government’s troops (includmg Caodaist forces com* 
manded by General Trinh Mmh-The, who was killed m the 
fighting) renewed on May 2, 1955, their offensive against the 
Binh-Xuyen, who abandoned their last post in Saigon during 
the mght of May 9-10. Total casualties m the fighting since 
April 28 were given on May 22 as 215 killed and 1,500 wounded, 
including 60 civilians killed and 600 wounded. Although the 
mam body of the Binh-Xuyen linked up with Hoa-Hao forces 
of Generals Bacut and Tran Van-Soai, about 1,500 Bmh-Xuyen 
troops continued to operate to the south of Saigon, while 
during the summer Binh-Xuyen agents conducted a terrorist 
campaign inside Saigon. On Sept. 21, 1955, Government troops 
launched an offensive agamst the Bmh-Xuyen headquarters m 
the Rungsat marshes (35 miles south of Saigon), as a result of 
which it was claimed that the rebels had been finally extermi- 
nated. The Binh-Xuyen commander, General Le Van-Vien, 
escaped and fled to France, and on Jan. 13, 1956, was sentenced 
by a military tribunal to death tn absentia. 

On the Hoa-Hao side, General Bacut renewed his operations 
against the Government m the Sadec area (75 miles S.W. of 
Saigon) durmg the first week of May, 1955, whilst General Tran 
Van-Soai, w’ho had established his headquarters near Cantho 
(80 miles S W. of Saigon), announced on May 13 his support for 
Bao Dai and Ins opposition to the Government. On May 27 the 
United Front’s radio announced that General Nguyen Van- 
Hmh, whose whereabouts had remamed obscure smce his 
arrival m Pnom-Penh (see above), had taken command of the 
Hoa-Hao and Bmh Xuyen forces. FoUowmg a successful 
offensive by Government troops in the Cantho area during the 
fortnight June 5-18, however, General Nguyen Van-Hinh fled 
to Cambodia, whence he returned to Pans. 

General Bacut had meanwhile mthdrawn to the Cambodian 
frontier area, where he conducted a guerilla campaign which 
tied do^m 50 to 80 battahons of the Government forces for the 
next mne months. The rebel forces were greatly weakened, 
however, by the surrender of General Tran Van-Soai on Feb. 19, 
1956, with 4,700 of his men. On April 13, 1956, armed resistance 
to the Government was virtually brought to an end by the 
capture of General Bacut, who was sentenced to death by a 
civil court on June 11, 1956 for murder, pillage, and arson. He 
appealed agamst the sentence to a court martial, but was again 
condemned to death on July 4 after being found guilty of 
treason. 

Relations between the Government and the Caodaists again 
deteriorated during the first two months of 1956. About 2,000 
of the troops formerly commanded by General Trinh Minh-Th6 
revolted at the beginning of January, and on Feb. 19 Govern- 
ment troops occupied Tayninh, the Caodaist “ capital.” The 
leader of the sect, M. Pham Cong-Tac, subsequently fled to 
Cambodia. 

ProclamatioxL of the Vietnamese Republic. 

The Mimstry of the Interior announced on Oct. 6, 1955, that 
a referendum would be held on Oct. 23 to decide whether Bao 
Dai should be deposed. This decision was denounced by Bao 
Dai, who, in a Note on Oct. 13 to the French Government and 
the British, U.S., Soviet, and Indian Embassies in Paris, 
dissociated himself from M. Ngo Dinh-Diem’s policy. 

Bao Dai said m this Note that m the present situation it was the 
duty of every Vietnamese pohtician to work for the oonsohdation of 
peace, which could he done in two ways. ** In the first place, it is 
necessary to org'anize or develop democratic and representative 
institutions . . . In the second place, the Governments of both South 
and North Vietnam, without renoimcing their convictions, should try 
to reduce their antagonism, and even to co-operate sincerely in 
certain fields . . . M. Ngo Binh-Diem’s Government has refused to he 
guided hy these principles ... In order to free himself from all control, 
M. Ngo Dinh-Diem has sought to deny the authority of the mau who 
appointed him, and to announce his deposition, which will he brought 
about by a so-called referendum engmeered hy his staff I do not 
attach great importance to this manoeuvre . . What is much more 

important is M Ngo Dmh-Diem's general attitude, both in its anti- 
democratic aspects and in its tendency systematically to aggravate 
relations between South and North Vietnam If this policy is con- 
tinued, there is reason to fear . . . that it will compromise world peace. 
That IS why I must not only dissociate myself unequivocally from it, 
but must also ask other Governments, and particularly the great 
Powers wielding most influence in that part of the world, not to 
encourage or support in any way a policy which responds neither to 
the deepest feelings of the Vietnamese people nor to the common 
cause of peace.” 


A communique issued by Bao Dai’s office in Paris on Oct. 18 
announced that he had dismissed M. Ngo Dmh-Diem from the 
Premiership and had annulled the full powers delegated to him. 
In a message to the Vietnamese people, published on the 
following day, Bao Dai explained that he had taken this action 
because “ pohce methods and personal dictatorship must be 
brought to an end, and I can no longer continue to lend my 
name and my authority to a man who will drag you into ruin, 
famine, and war.” 

The referendum held on Oct. 23 resulted in a 98 per cent 
majority against Bao Dai, the official results being as follows : 
for Bao Dai’s deposition, 5,721,735 ; against, 63,017 ; spoiled 
votes, 44,105. 

The voting, during which polling stations were guarded by troops 
and pohce, generally passed off peacefully except m Sadec province, 
where several polling stations were bombarded by Hoa-Hao troops. 
The number of votes cast exceeded the number of names on the 
electoral registers m certam areas, notably in Saigon, where 605,000 
votes were recorded although the electorate totalled only 454,000. 
This discrepancy was attributed by the Government to the fact that 
electors were not obhged to vote m their own constituencies 

South Vietnam was officially proclaimed a republic, with 
M. Ngo Duih-Diem as its President, on Oct. 26, 1955. 
President Ngo Dmh-Diem, who retained the posts of Prime 
Minister and Defence Minister, and assumed that of Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces, reappointed his previous 
Cahmet on Oct. 29, the only change bemg that the portfoho of 
Economic Affairs was transferred from M. Tran Huu-Phuong 
(Finance Minister) to M. Tran Van-Meo (Minister of Pubhc 
Works). The new regime was recognized on Oct. 26-27 by 
France, the U.S.A., Great Britam, Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Japan, Siam, and South Korea, and on Dec. 12 by the 
Holy See. 

Election of Constituent Assembly. 

The Government announced on Jan. 23, 1956, that general 
elections for a Constituent Assembly would be held on March 4. 
Under the electoral law, the Assembly was required to ratify a 
Constitution to be drafted by the President ; if it failed to do 
so withm 45 days it would be dissolved, and the Constitution 
would be submitted to a referendum. The Assembly would be 
elected by all South Vietnamese citizens over 18 years of age, 
and would consist of 123 members, of whom 63 would represent 
Cochin Chma, 39 Annam, 12 the refugees from North Vietnam, 
and 9 the ethnic minorities of Annam. Candidates were 
required to be over 25, to have lived m South Vietnam for the 
SIX months preceding the elections, and to produce a “ judicial 
certificate” establishing that they were not Communist or 
rebel sympathizers. 

Before the elections a mimber of measures were taken agamst 
suspected opponents of the r6gime. It was announced on Jan 11 
that the Revolutionary Committee ” had been dissolved, and when 
this was denied hy its president, M. Nguyen Bao-Toan, its head- 
quarters were occupied by troops. Dr. Pham Quang-Dan, leader of 
the Repubhoan Party (a Caodaist orgamzation), was arrested on 
Feb 19 for distributmg leaflets protesting against the electoral law ; 
many aUeged Communists (reportedas about 8,000) were also arrested, 
and numerous Independent candidatures were suppressed. The 
Press censorship was temporarily lifted during the election campaign, 
but the publication of news or comment favouring ** Corninunist or 
anti-national ” activities remained punishable by six months’ to five 
years’ imprisonment. Most of the Opposition parties boycotted the 
elections in consequence, on the ground that no genume freedom of 
speech or of the Press existed, although a number of Opposition 
candidates stood as Independents. 


The voting, m which about 85 per cent of the electorate took 
part, passed off peacefully in most areas ; in some country 

districts, however, pollmg stations were burned down, or 
grenades were thrown into them while voting was in progress. 
The results, issued on March 9, showed that at least 101 of the 
123 members of the Assembly were expected to support the 
Government, the distribution of seats being as follows ; 
National Revolution Movement 66* 

Citizens’ Rally 18 

Workers’ Party lOf 

Conquest of Liberty Party . . 7 

Social Democrats . . . . 2 

Dai-Viet . . . . . * • • 1 

Independents . . . . . . 19 

♦Including eight affiliated Independents, tlncluding six affiliated 
Independents. 


Four pro-Govemment parties were represented in the Assembly : 
the National Bevolntion Movement, led by M. Tran Ohanh-Thanh 
(Mmister of Information) ; the Citizens* Rally, a Roman Catholic 
organization led hy M. Tran Van-Lam ; the Conquest of Liberty 
Party, led by M. Bui Van-Thinh (Minister of the Interior) ; and the 
"Workers* Party. The Social Democrats and the Dai-Viet were the 
only Opposition parties represented. 
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The Assembly held its first session in Saigon on. March 15. 
In a message to the Assembly, President Ngo Dmh-Diem 
proposed on March 19 that it should itself draft the Constitu- 
tion, which, he suggested, should be modelled on that of the 
United States. The period of 45 days granted to the Assembly 
in which to draw up a Constitution expired on April 29, but 
was subsequently extended on June 2 by another 30 days. 

Three-Power Talks on Vietnam. 

The political crisis of March-May 1955 brought to a head 
differences of opinion which had arisen between the French and 
U.S. Governments ovei their policies in South Vietnam. 
Whereas M. Faure, the then French Prime Mimster, stated on 
April 29, 1955, that it had been evident for some time that 
M. Ngo Dinh-Dienx’s Government was ‘‘ not adapted to its 
mission,” a U.S. State Department spokesman reaffirmed on 
the same day the U.S. Government’s full support for M. Ngo 
Dinh-Diem. 

The diflerences between Prance and the USA. were further 
aggravated followmg the appearance of the ** Revolutionary Com- 
mittee,” which, French sources alleged, had been, set up on U S 
advice to give the South Vietnamese Government a semblance of 
popular support. Deep ofEenoe was caused in Prance by the violent 
anti-French propaganda earned on hy the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and the “ Revolutionary Committee,” and in particular by 
allegations — made by both South Vietnamese and V S ofiELcial sources 
— ^that the French mihtary authorities had assisted the Bmh-Xuyen. 
These charges were categorically denied on May 4 by both M Faure 
and General Ely, the French Commissioner- General and C -m-C m 
South Vietnam. 

In view of these differences, three-Power talks on the South 
Vietnamese question were held m Pans from May 7'-12, 1955, 
between M. Faure, M. Pinay (then French Foreign Minister), 
Mr. Dulles (U.S. Secretary of State), and Mr. Macmillan (then 
British Foreign Secretary), M. Faure stated on May 13 that a 
complete understanding had been reached ; that neither France 
nor the U.S, A. mtended to interfere in South Vietnam’s 
internal affairs ; and that both countries supported M. Ngo 
Dinh-Diena’s Government, though they wished to see it become 
more representative. M. Faure added that no official request 
had been received from South Vietnam for the withdrawal of 
the French Expeditionary Corps, but that a programme had 
been laid down for its repatriation. 

Commenting on the Pans talks, M. Ngo Dinh-Diera declared 
on May 14 that as a sovereign country South Vietnam could 
not be bound by decisions taken at conferences in which she 
was not a participant. 

Relations between Prance and South Vietnam. - M. Hoppenot 
succeeds General Ely as High Commissioner. 

Relations between, the French and South Vietnamese 
Governments remamed strained after the Pans balks, despite 
M. Faure’s pledge of support for M Ngo Dinh-Diem. General 
Ely, whose repeated attempts at conciliation during the 
struggle between the Government and the sects had been 
strongly criticized by M. Ngo Dmh-Diem, tendered bis resigna- 
tion on May 20, 1955, and left Saigon on June 2 . The appoint- 
ment of M. Henri Hoppenot, the permanent French repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Security Council, as his successor was 
announced on June 4, 1955. In view of South Vietnamese 
objections to the title of “ Commissioner- General,” however, 
he was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary in South East 
Asia, charged with the functions of High Commissioner m 
Vietnam, General Ely was succeeded as C.-in-C. by General 
Jaequot. 

Negotiations for the conclusion of military and cultural 
agreements, which opened in Paris on Aug. 14, 1955, remained 
deadlocked, as France was unable to accept certain South 
Vietnamese demands — notably that the Expeditionary Corps 
should be placed under Vietnamese command. The negotiations 
were accordingly broken off by South Vietnam on Oct. 13. 

On Oct. 29, 1965, the South Vietnamese Government gave 
notice of termination of the general monetary and trade agree- 
ment with France concluded on Dec. 30, 1954 (see 14116 B), 
which provided for free monetary transfers between the two 
countries and granted preferential tariff treatment to French 
imports. The supplementary agreement of Dec. 30, 1954, 
which laid down the parity between the piastre and the franc, 
continued to remain, m force. 

Oflaoial South Vietnamese sources explained that this action 
(which followed shortly after the oonclnsion of trade and payments 
agreements between France and North Vietnam on Oct. 14 — see 
14486 A) had been taken because South Vietnam’s shortage of francs 
had rendered free monetary transfers impossible. 

In a Note of Nov. 30, 1955, President Ngo Dinli-Diem 
proposed that economic, financial, military, and cultural 
negotiations should be reopened, provided that France 
accepted certain political demands. These were that France 


should recognize the independence of Vietnam, undertake not 
to interfere m mternal Vietnamese affairs, break off negotiations 
with North Vietnam, and support South Vietnam’s demand 
for the postponement of the all- Vietnamese elections scheduled 
to take place in 1956 under the Geneva Agreements. The 
French Government rejected these conditions on Dec. 1 . 

The South Vietnamese Government announced on Dec. 20 
that the monetary and trade agreement would be extended for 
two months until Feb. 29, 1956, whilst on the latter date it 
informed the French Government that it would apply to 
French imports (as from March 1 ) the minimum Customs tariff, 
from which 14 other States already benefited, M. Pmeau, the 
French Foreign Minister, told the Council of the Republic on 
Feb. 23 that the opening of negotiations for a new trade agree- 
ment had been prevented by the political conditions laid down 
by President Ngo Dmh-Diem. 

Radto-JP^ranee-Aste, the radio station m Saigon controlled by the 
French Government under the Franco -Vietnamese conventions of 
1949, ceased to broadcast at the end of February, 1956, followmg an 
Order signed by President Ngo Dinh-Diem which established a State 
monopoly of broadcasting and cancelled all previous agreements 
Two of the leading French correspondents in South Vietnam, M Max 
Clos of Le Ilonde and M Lucioa Bodard of Franoe-Soir, had been 
expelled from the country on Nov 18, 1955, on the ground that they 
had previously visited Hanoi, the capital of North Vietnam 
Evacuation of French Expeditionary Corps. 

The South Vietnamese Government informed the French 
Government at the end of January 1956 that it wished the 
French. Expeditionary Corps to be withdrawn, m accordance 
with France’s commitment under the Geneva Agreements to 
evacuate her troops from Indo-China when requested by the 
Governments concerned. The mam body of the Expeditionary 
Corps was accordingly withdrawn by April 25, with the 
exception of 3,000 men entrusted with the liquidation of the 
French bases in South Vietnam — ^which, under an agreement 
concluded on March 22 , was to be completed by June 30. 
The French High Command m South Vietnam was formally 
dissolved on April 28, when General Jaequot left Saigon for 
France. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans - Times - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. 13657 A ; 13689 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — Further Import Restrictions. - 
Fifty per cent Cut in Imports of Cars. 

The Acting Australian Prime Minister, Sir Arthur Fadden, 
announced on June 28 that the Government would introduce 
new licensing arrangements designed to reduce imports by 
about £ A. 40, 000, 000 in a full year. 

Sir Arthur said that although Australian exports would bo higher 
in tho current year than had been expected earlier, there was nood for 
further restraint m tho flow of imports — which, at the existing rate, 
could exceed dSA700,000,000 a year Tho ofl’oot of tho rostrictions 
imposed m October 1955 had boen moderated by nexibilitlos in 
admmiatration,” and there were liconaos outstanding from earlier 
periods which had been fully taken up. Moreover, unrofitrictod 
imports of petroleum products had excoodod anticipated quantilios. 

The Acting Minister for Trade, Mr. McMahon, gave details 
of the changes on the same date. 

Mr. McMahon said that there would be no chmigiw of policy in 
regard to those items which wore not at iiroHciit subject, to coiltrol 
on a quota basis However, in tho administration of Hccmshig within 
this group there would be some tightening and readjustment of 
allocations to permit foreign exchange roqulroments of t.he oHBcntlal 
development programme to he mot 

Among the other goods imported, those in category * A ’ (Including 
essential raw materials and producer goods) wore to bo licensed at 
varying percentages of tho quotas available to importers as at Juno 25, 
1956, and would bo subject to porlodicial review Imports of goods in 
category * B ’ (including some motal goods, tcxUlos, clothing, paper, 
foodstuffs, and fancy goods) wore to be subject to quotas based on 
1954-55 imports and roduoed by 25 to .‘b'H per cent below the current 
level of imports Some goods formerly in category ' B ' w(wo trans- 
ferred to category ^ A,’ as were other goods itj tho spiMdal a,drnirjlsi.ra- 
tive category of oasontial imports In addition, tlio priwious freedom 
of mtcrchangoahility of Uconsos for ' b * category goods was restricted 
by the establishment of separate quotas for seven HUb-cat<^gorlcs. 

It was announced that under the new restrictions, imports of 
fully assembled cars (in catep^ory ‘ B ’) wouhl be reduced by 
50 per cent and thovse of unassembled chassis and engines 
(m category ‘ A ’) by 30 per cent. Whisky imports were cut by 
2.5 per cent, cigarettes by 50 per cent, and a variety of prepared 
foodstuffs by 25 per cent. Imports of refrigerat^ors and washing- 
machines were out to 10 per cent of the 1054-55 hgurc. 

It was estimated in London that half the Australian cuts 
might fall on British exporters. In 1055 Australia took 40,587 
complete cars and 49,626 chasslB from the U.IC, nt a total 
value of over £20,000,000. — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 1:4470 A.) 
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A. EGYPT. — Completion, of British Evacuation of 
Canal Zone. - National Celebrations. - Colonel Nasser 
elected President of Egypt. - Adoption of New Constitu- 
tion. - Abolition of Martial Law and Press Censorship. - 
Dissolution of Revolution Command Council. - Appoint- 
ment of Civilian Ministers. 

The final evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone by Biitish 
forces was commemorated by a week’s nation-wide celebrations 
throughout Egypt. The celebrations began on June 18 
(Egypt’s National Day) and ended on June 23, on which date 
Colonel Nasser was elected President of the Egyptian Repubhc 
in an election at which he was the only candidate. The new 
Egyptian Constitution was also approved m a plebiscite held 
on the same day. 

Evacuation of Suez Canal Zone. 

The last British troops m the Canal Zone, consisting of a 
rearguard party of 11 officers and 68 other ranks under the 
co mma nd of Brigadier J. A. Lucey, sailed from Port Said for 
Cyprus on June 13 — ^five days before the expiration of the 
20-month period laid down m the Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
of 1954. 

A statement issued simultaneously m Cairo, Port Said, and Nicosia 
said that “ final arrangements for taking over the Suez Canal base by 
civihan contractors have been completed according to plan,’^ and that 
“ from now on the base will be run by Suez Contractors, who, m 
accordance with the Anglo-Egsirtian agreement, will carry out on a 
civihan basis the task required for serving the British Middle East 
Command ” 

Colonel Nasser formally hoisted the Egyptian fiag over Navy 
House in Port Said on June 18 to mark the end of the British occupa- 
tion of the Canal Zone In a broadcast to the nation he declared that 
the occasion marked “ the culmination of a lifetime's struggle " 
against a foreign occupier who for over 70 years had the final say 
m our homeland " 

Ending of Martial Law, 

Speaking on Jxme 19 at a mass rally m Repubhc Square, 
Cairo, Colonel Nasser announced the endmg of martial law, the 
abolition of press censorship, and the release of all political 
prisoners who had been held for “ plotting against the 
revolution.” 

In a speech broadcast to all the Arab countries, Colonel Nasser said 
that Britain had “ fulfilled her obhgations ” by withdrawmg from 
the Canal Zone, and that Eg 3 rpt had “ no aggressive intentions 
towards her." He added that Egypt was prepared to " hold out the 
hand of friendship " to Bntam, the U S.A , the Soviet Umon, and aU 
other Powers, " but not at the expense of our independence and 
digmty " After announcmg the end of martial law, Colonel Nasser 
declared : " Today Egypt is entirely free. Not a smgle foreign 
fiag files over Egyptian soil For the first time m centuries we 
are completely free to fight for our own destmy . . . The new 
Constitution aims at building a society based on freedom, justice, 
and equality for all . . We shall rule in the name of the Constitution 
and law." 

At the end of his speech Colonel Nasser called for the strengthenmg 
of Egypt’s forces “ to liberate all Aj?abs so that the lands of the Arabs 
may belong to them, and so that the Palestme tragedy may not be 
repeated and we may be able to restore to the people of Palestme 
their right to freedom and existence " 

Martial law was officially abolished on June 26 except in the 
Sinai and Red Sea provinces (i.e. the areas adjacent to the 
Israeli border), where it was maintamed for a further year. 
Egypt had been under martial law contmuously for the past 
16 years, except for a few months. 

National Day Celebrations. 

The National Day celebrations in Cairo were attended by 
representatives of all the Arab countries except Iraq, by the 
Soviet Foreign Mmister (M. Shepilov), and by General Sir 
Brian Robertson (formerly C.-m-C., British Middle East Land 
Forces), who had accepted an invitation extended by the 
Egyptian Government. General Robertson — ^now chairman of 
the British Transport Commission — ^was the chief British 
negotiator m the Anglo-Egyptian discussions which led to 
the agreement of 1953 on the evacuation of the Suez base. 

The celebrations culminated on June 20 with a military parade m 
Cairo m which the participants included Syrian, Lebanese, Jordanian, 
Saudi Arabian, Yemeni, and Sudanese troops in addition to the 
Egyptian armed forces A contingent of the “ Palestme Arab ” army 
also took part in the parade, which lasted nearly four hours. A 
considerable amount of the new mihtary equipment from Communist 
sources was on view, including about 100 troop -carrying vehicles of 
Czechoslovak manufacture, about 30 heavy Stahn tanks, over 100 
medium (T-34) tanks, 20 Soviet-type MIG fighters, and 10 jet 
bombers of Czeohoslovak type Most of the aircraft, however, 
appeared to be British Meteors and Vampires, while there were 
also a number of British Valentine and Centurion tanks and French 
light tanks. 


British Foreign Secretary’s Message to Egypt. 

A message from the British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd) expressmg H.M, Government’s desire for friendly 
relations with Egypt was published in the Cairo newspaper 
El AkJihar on the occasion of the Egyptian National Day. It 
was w’-orded as foUow'S : 

" It was always our hope and behef that the signature of the Suez 
Base agreement would lead to a new era of friendship and under- 
standing between the two countries It is a disappomtment that this 
has not been so There are no actual disputes or conflicts between 
Great Bntam and Egypt which justify the present lack of confidence 
between the two countries. We have shown that we want good 
relations with Egypt, not only by the Canal Base Agreement but also 
by the Sudan Agreement, the Sterlmg Balances Agreement, the 
Cotton Futures Market Agreement, and the exchange of trade 
missions 

We are told sometimes that m our policy m the hliddle East we 
are trying to isolate Egypt and deprive her of her legitimate position 
in the Arab world This is not true at all . We consider that all 
Arab countries, great and small, have equal rights, and we mtend to 
prove loyal and rehable friends to those who will co-operate with us 
and to those who rely on our support. I hope the Egyptian people 
will not lend too ready an ear to any who attempt to foment had 
relations between Arab peoples and the West I am sure that if we 
respect one another’s legitimate interests and treat one another with 
fairness and mutual respect, the British and Egyptian peoples can 
build up a new friendship for the future That is certainly the desire 
of H M Government " 

In a press statement before leaving Cairo, General Sir Brian 
Robertson said that he had had personal discussions with 
Colonel Nasser, General Hakim Amer (the Egyptian War 
Mimster and C.-m-C.), and other Egyptian leaders, and had 
been treated throughout “with great" courtesy.” Saying that 
he had been much encouraged by Colonel Nasser’s declaration 
on June 19 that Egypt was ready to “ hold out the hand of 
friendship to Britain,” Sir Brian pointed out that “ our Foreign 
Secretary [Mr. Selwyn Lloyd], m his statement to the Egyptian 
Press, has made it clear that the hand has been offered.” 
Before leaving Egypt, Sir Brian received from Colonel Nasser 
the Order of the Eg^tian Republic — an honour also conferred 
on M. Shepilov. 

On returning to London (June 21) Sir Brian Robertson said that he 
had gone to Cairo because it was thought appropriate that I should 
accept the courteous invitation from Colonel Nasser, and also because 
it was felt that my presence there at this critical moment m the 
history of Anglo-Egyptian relations might perhaps do some good.” 
He added that he had been treated throughout as “ an honoured 
guest " 

Presidential Election and Constitutional Plebiscite. 

Over 5,500,000 electors — including women voters, for the 
first time m Egyptian history — ^went to the polls on June 23 
for the presidential election and the constitutional plebiscite, 
attendance at polling-stations being compulsory for male 
voters and optional for female voters. The electors were 
required to answer “ yes ” or “ no ” to the questions (a) 
■whether they approved the nomination of Colonel Nasser as 
President of Egypt, and (&) whether they approved the new 
Constitution published m January last (see 14927 A). 

It was officially announced on June 26 {a) that 5,496,965 
votes had been cast for Colonel Nasser as President of the 
Repubhc (99 9 per cent of the total) and 2,857 agamst ; {h) that 
the new Constitution had been approved by 5,488,225 votes 
(99.8 per cent) agamst 10,046. 

Dissolution of Revolution Command Council. 

The Revolution Command Council — ^the nme-man military 
junta which had ruled Egypt since the deposition of King 
Farouk — ^was dissolved on June 24. As its last act it approved 
a decree giving the Mimster of the Interior powers, valid for a 
ten-year period, to arrest or imprison persons who had pre- 
viously been condemned by the various revolutionary tribunals. 

This decree implied that former political prisoners — all of 
whom, as announced by Colonel Nasser, had been released 
(see above) — could be re-arrested and imprisoned if the 
authorities considered it necessary. 

Appointment of Civilian Ministers. 

A Cabinet reorganization was carried out by President Nasser 
on June 30 involving the following new appointments 

(i) Dr. Aziz Sidky as Mmister for Industry in place of Wing- 
Commander Hassan Ibrahim, formerly Minister of National 
Production. The Ministry for Industry — a new portfolio — 
was created by dividing the former Mmister of Commerce and 
Industry into two. Dr. Sidky holds a doctorate m engineering 
of Harvard University. 

(li) Dr. Said Marex as Minister of State for Agrarian Reform 
tnce Colonel Anwar Sadat. 

(ill) Dr. Mustafa Khalil as Mimster of Communications vice 
Wing-Commander Gamal Salem. 
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Ttie effect of tlie dianges was that three leadings members of the 
HeTolution Commaiid Council were succeeded by civihan Ministers, 
all of whom were doctors of engineermg with high technical qualifioa- 
tions and Western training and experience Wing-Commander 
Ibrahim, Colonel Anwar Sadat (editor of AZ Gfoumhouria, and known 
for his violently anti-Bntish attitude), and Wmg-Commander Gamal 
Salem (a brother of Major Salah Salem, who was placed on “ indefinite 
leave of absence m Angnst last — see 14391 D) had all held positions 
of great influence since the overthrow of the monarchy, and their 
disappearance from the Government gave civilian Ministers a two-to- 
one preponderance in the admimstration. This development was 
seen by foreign correspondents as marking a deehne in the influence 
of the more radical and anti-western elements m the Egyptian 
Government, and as indicating a new emphasis by President Nasser 
on problems of economic development and industrial and agricultural 
orgamzation 

Another innovation was that all military titles were dropped in 
the official Cabinet list except in the case of Major-General Hakim 
Amer, Minister of War and O.-m-O. of the Egyptian Army. 

The new Cabinet was sworn in by President Nasser on June 
30, taking an oath “to safeguard the republican regim.6, 
respect the Constitution and the law, and watch over the 
people’s interests.” — (Le Monde, Pans - Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. New Constitution, 14927 A ; 

Suez Base, 14S60 B ; Cabinet, 13772 C,) 

A. INDIA, — The Hindu Succession Act. 

The Plindu Succession Bill, codifying and revismg the 
traditional Hindu laws relating to intestate succession and 
women’s property rights, was passed by the House of the People 
on May 8 by acclamation. Its most important provisions were 
as follows : 

(1) Women were granted the right to inherit and hold property 
on the same terms as men. In the past women had possessed only a 
limited right over inherited property — e.g. they could not sell it, 
except in certain circumstances, or bequeath it by will. 

(2) If a man died intestate, his property would be inherited by his 
widow, or, if his wife had pre-deceased him, it would be equally 
divided between his sons and daughters In the past a daughter had 
no claim to a share m her father’s property. 

(3) If a woman died intestate, her children would become her first 
heirs, followed by her husband and her parents In the absence of 
issue, property inherited from her father would revert to his family, 
and property mhented from her husband or father-in-law would 
revert to her husband’s heirs 

(4) An unmarried woman, a widow, or a woman deserted by or 
separated from her husband, was granted the right of residence in her 
father’s home. 

The Bill had been passed by the Council of States on Nov. 30, 
1955, m a somewhat different form from that subsequently 
adopted by the Lok Sahha (House of the People). It was, 
however, given the Presidential assent on June 18, 1956, after 
the Council of States had concurred with amendments made by 
the Lower House. The Bill is one of a series covering the whole 
field of Hindu law, the first such Bill — the Hindu Marriage 
Act — ^having been passed by the Indian Parliament in May 1955. 
(The Hindu, Madras « The Statesman, Calcutta) 14231 A.) 

B. ALGERIA. — Reorganization of Departments. 

Administrative changes were approved by the French 
Cabmet on June 20 whereby the four existing Algerian 
departements (Algiers, Constantine, B6ne, and Oran) were divided 
into 12 departments, as follows : ( 1 ) the Algiers department was 
divided into the departments of Algiers, Tizi-Ouzou, Mddda, 
and Orl6ansville ; (ii) the Oran department was divided into 
the departments of Oran, Tlem§en, Tiaret, and Mostaganem ; 
(hi) the Constantine department was divided into the depart- 
ments of Constantme, S^tif, and Batna ; (iv) the Bdne depart- 
ment (created in 1955, and the smallest in Algeria) remained 
unchanged. No alteration was made m the status of the 
Southern territory — ^ihe Saharan hinterland. The names of the 
new departments were taken from their administrative centres. 

The new departments were officially created by a decree of 
July 8, and at the same tune were grouped for administrative 
purposes into three Inspections gdndrales de Vadministrahon — 
abbreviated in French igamies, a neologism — ^headed respec- 
tively by the;. Prefects of the former departments of Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine. (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14431 A.) 

C. NORWAY. — The North Cape Road. 

The North Cape Road, running from Honningsvdg to the 
North Cape — ^the northernmost point of Europe — ^was officially 
opened on June 80 by the Norwegian Mimster of Transport, 
Hr. Kolbjom Varmann. The road will make North Cape 
accessible for tourists by coach or car, whereas m the past it 
could only be reached by sea. (Aftenposten, Oslo) 


D. RUMANIA - YUGOSLAVIA.— Joint Declarations 
on International Affairs, Rumanian- Yugoslav Relations, 
and Collaboration between Rumanian and Yugoslav 
Communist Parties. 

Jomt statements on the talks between President Tito and 
the Rumanian Government durmg the Yugoslav President’s 
visit to Bucharest (see page 14938) were pubhshed on June 26 
m Bucharest and Belgrade. Like the documents signed at the 
end of President Tito’s visit to Moscow, they consisted of (a) a 
30 mt declaration on mternational affairs and Rumanian- 
Yugoslav relations, and (b) a statement on the restoration of 
relations and mutual co-operation between the Commumst 
parties of Rumama and Yugoslavia. These documents (the 
text of which was received too late for publication in 14937 A) 
are summarized below : 

International Affairs and Rumaxiian- Yugoslav Relations. 

That part of the conmixmiqii6 deahner with international relations 
was practically identical with the similar Soviet-Yugoslav declaration 
It declared, inter aha, that Rumania and Yugoslavia were fully 
agreed that ** direct contacts between statesmen constitute one of the 
most important means for settling controversial issues between 
States . , . and for strengthening mutual trust and co-operation ” , 
that “ disarmament and the banning of weapons of mass destruction 
represents a primary problem for all peoples and States ” ; that both 
Governments were convmced of “ the need for ummpeded inter- 
national trade and the abolition of artificial barriers ” ; and that 
** the pohey of active peaceful 00 -existence between all States, 
Irrespective of their social and political systems, is the only way to 
strengthen and develop international co-operation ” Both countries 
pledged their full support for the United Nations, and their co-oper- 
ation m all efforts to achieve world peace and disarmament. 

After expressing their satisfaction at the recent improvement in 
relations between the two countries, in particular smee the signing of 
the ** Belgrade Declaration ” [i e. the joint declaration signed by 
Yugoslavia and the U S S.R. during the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit 
to Yugoslavia m 1955], the communiQLufi stud that ** significant results 
have been accomphshed in this direction ” through the normalization 
of conditions on the Rumanian-Yugoslav frontier, the regulation of 
rail, river and air commumcations between the two countries, mutual 
visits of scientific and cultural workers, and the satisfactory 
solution of the question of liabilities ” between the two countries. 
Both Governments expressed their intention of developing and 
strengthenmg Rumanian-Yugoslav relations “ in the spirit of friend- 
ship and on the basis of the principles of sovereignty, territorial 
mtegrity, equality, mutual respect, and non-interferenco in internal 
affairs.” 

Specifically, the two Governments announced their intention of 

(а) concluding a long-term trade agreement , io) setting up a mixed 
commission to examine the joint construction of a power-station in 
the Iron Gates area, on the Danube (see page 14938, second column) , 

(c) concluding a convention on scientific and technical co -operation ; 

(d) drawing up a cultural agreement, and expanding Rumanian- 
Yugoslav cultural and scientific exchanges ; and (<?) facilitating 

direct contacts between political, trade union, and other social 
organizations of the two countries.” 

Relations between. Rumanian and Yugoslav Communist Pairties. 

After referring to the ” open and comradely exchange of views ” 
on this matter, the communiqud announced (a) that both Bides were 
agreed on ” the need for the establisliment and dovolopmoni of 
contacts and comradely co-operation ” between the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party and the League of Corainuiiists of Tugoslavia; 

(б) that the two parties would establish personal contacts and exchange 
delegations and literature , and (c) that a delegation from tlie 
Rumanian Workers’ Party would visit Belgrade at the invitation of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 

The joint statement on mternational affairs and Rumanian- 
Yugoslav relations was signed by President Tito and M. Chivu 
Stoica, the Rumanian Prime Minister, while the declaration on 
relations between the two Communist parties was signed by 
President Tito and M. Gheorghiu-Dej, first secretary of the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 14937 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Unions. - New 
President of Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

Mr. W. J. Carron (58), a member of tbc General Coimcil of 
the T.U.C., was elected president of the Amalgamated Knginccr- 
ing Union on June 27, obtaining 88,847 votes against 86,400 for 
Mr. R. Birch (a loading Communist trade unionist) on the 
second ballot. Mr. Bircli headed the first ballot but failed to 
secure election because he did not got the ncoessary clear 
majority over the three other candidates. The A.E U. is the 
second largest union in Britain, with some 1)60,000 members. 
Only about 12 per eeut of the union’s membership voted in the 
final election for the new president. 

Mr. Carron, a full-time ofileer of the A.PXU. since 1958, will 
succeed Mr. R. Oponsliaw on his retirement from the presidency 
in September. He has taken a special interest in automation 
and has visited automatic plants in a number of countries. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. X4$53 A.) 
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KEESINS’S CONTEMPORAEY ARCHIVES 


June 30— July 7, 1966, 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Anglo-Soviet Trade. - 
Trade and Payments Agreements with Foreign Countries. 

- Reduced Export Guarantee Premiums. 

The Board of Trade announced on April 30 that 42 of the 87 
categories of goods in the list of Soviet trade requirements 
handed to U.K. representatives at the time of the visit of 
Marshal Bulganm and M. Klixushchev (see 14833 A) were not 
affected by strategic export controls ; 18 categories were 

subject to embargo, 10 were subject to embargo for certain 
types only, and four were subject to quantitive restriction. 
Further information was required about the remainder. 

U.K imports from the Soviet Umon in 1955 amoanted to 
£62,777,000, and British exports to the U S.S K. totahed £22,904:, 000 
The principal trade and payments agreements concluded by 
Britain with other countries during the past twelve months are 
given below. Agreements on bilateral quotas were reached with 
several other countries- 

Bulgaria. An Anglo -Bulgarian financial agreement and trade 
arrangement were signed on Sept 22, 1955, as a result of the first 
negotiations to bo held between the two ooirntries on trade and debts 
sine© the war. 

The financial agreement provided lor the payment hy Bulgaria to 
the U K. of £400,000 m settlement of outstanding claims (other than 
holdings in Bnlgarian Government bonds), payment to be effected hy 
annual instalments of 5 per cent of the sterling proceeds of goods 
imported into the U K. from Bulgaria Settlement of the question of 
the Bulgarian bonded debt was deferred, as a Bulgarian offer of 
£186,000 (equivalent to 6 7 per cent of the nommal capital value of 
the bonds held hy U K residents) had been unacceptable to the 
British negotiators. 

The trade arrangement provided (a) for the issue, by September 
1956, of import licences for £1,500,000 worth of Bulgarian goods 
(mamly fruit and vegetables) not already covered hy an open general 
licence, and (5) for the purchase by Bulgaria in the same period of 
£2,500,000 worth of British goods, including machmery and textiles 
Details of trade between September 1956 and the end of 1957 were 
left to later negotiations. 

Burma. Under an agreement signed on June 18, 1956, Bwtam 
undertook to supply Burma with cotton textiles valued at about 
£940,000 , payment will be made m raw cotton supphed by the 
U S.A. to Burma as part of the U.S. aid programme (see 14874 A) 
Hungary. Financial and trade agreements between the United 
Kingdom and Hungary were signed on June 28, 1956. 

The financial agreement provided that the Hungarian Government 
would pay the UK £4,050,000 in full settlement of U K claims 
arising from the Peace Treaty and certain pre-war debts and other 
claims. It would also pay £450,000 to representatives of short-term 
creditors and Treasury Bill holders. Payment would be made by 
annual instalments of 6 i per cent of the sterhng proceeds of Hungarian 
imports mto Britain. Settlement of the question of the Hunganan 
bonded debt was excluded from the agreement, the Hungarian offer 
being unacceptable to the British representatives. 

The trade agreement provided for the issue by Britam in the next 
12 months of import hcenees for £3,000,000 worth of Hungarian goods 
not subject to open general hoenoe Hungary agreed to purchase 
£4,500,000 worth of U K goods, including textiles, chemicals and 
machmery, m the same period. 

Total Anglo- Hungarian trade increased from £2,450,000 m 1954 to 
£5,350,000 m 1955 

Iraq. The Iraqi Pmanoe Minister, Dr. Jafar, announced on October 
27, 1955 that Britain and Iraq had reached an agreement under which 
(a) Iraq would buy £5,000,000 worth of gold from the U.K for pay- 
ment in sterling ; (b) Britain would provide up to ^f2,000,000 to coyer 
Iraq’s obhgations to the International Monetary Fund (see 14565 A) 
Dr Jafar also said that Britain had agreed that Iraqis dates could 
be imported free of duty, while Iraq would lift duties on certain 
British goods. 

Japan. After prolonged negotiations, a new Anglo -Japanese trade 
and payments agreement was signed m Tokio on Oct. 17, 1955 

The existmg payments agreement between the two countries, which 
regulates payments between Japan and the sterhng area, was extended 
to Sept 30, 1956, whilst assurances were given by the Japanese that 
they would take measures to correct the imbalance of payments 
between Japan and the sterhng area (estimated at that time at 
£70,000,000 in Japan’s favour) In this connexion the Jajianese 
authorities undertook to eliminate all regulations tendmg to encourage 
imports from non-sterling sources in preference to sterling area 
aourcea, except for certain provisions covering some commodities 
imported from Indonesia 

Japan undertook to set aside £127,500,000 for expenditure in the 
sterling area between October 1955 and March 1956, compared with 
£209,500,000 for a 12-moiith period under the previous agreement 
As regards U.K -Japanese trade, it was estimated that in the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1956, Japanese imports from Britain would roach 
£18,000,000, and exports to the UK. £22,000,000 The quota 
allowed for Imports of British woollen textiles was increased from 
£2,000,000 to £2,800,000 , a quota of £200,000 was fixed for cotton 
piece-goods ; and improved facilities were offered for other imports. 
The U.K. agreed to increase its quota of canned salmon imports from 
Japan from £2,200,000 to £4,700,000 


As regards British dependent territories, the agreement laid down 
(a) that they would be allowed to export to Japan all that they had 
asked to he allowed to export, provided such exports were com- 
mercially competitive , (6) that they would continue to license 

imports from Japan up to the amount required 

Further Anglo -Japanese trade talks m London were concluded m 
April 1956. It was agreed to arrange new quotas permitting addi- 
tional trade between the U.K. and Japan of a value of about £150,000 
each way. Japan also undertook to earmark a further £127,500,000 
for imports from the sterhng area in the six months ending Sept 30, 
1956 

Paraguay. A five-year trade and payments agreement between the 
U K and Paraguay was signed on Nov 21, 1955 It mamtamed 
reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment between the two countries. 

Poland. Agreement was reached on Feh 6, 1956, on details of 
Anglo-Polish trade m 1956 — the last year covered by the trade 
agreement of 1954 

In 1955 British imports from Poland had totalled £29,400,000, hut 
exports to Poland amounted to only £6,400,000. Commentmg on 
these figures, the Minister of State, Board of Trade (Mr Austm Low) 
said m the House of Commons on E’eb 7 that there was “ room for 
considerably mcreased purchases by Poland.” 

Spam. Anglo-Spanish trade talks were held from Nov 30-Dec 23, 
1955, to discuss the working of the 1955 arrangements and to make 
new arrangements for 1956 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Thomeycroft) 
stated on April 12, 1956, that the Exports Credit Guarantee 
Department had decided to make reductions in its premiums 
for short-term business with some 110 out of the 170 markets 
for which it issued guarantees. The markets affected accounted 
for over 80 per cent of U.K. export trade in 1955. — (Treasury 
Press Office - Board of Trade Journal - Financial Times) 
(Prev* rep. Trade and Payments Agreements, 14x80 A ; 

Export Credit Guarantees, 12558 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — German Social Union 
formed by Dr. Otto Strasser. 

A new political party under the name of the German Social 
Umon was founded at Miltenberg (Bavaria) on June 15 by 
Dr. Otto Strasser, formerly a close associate of Hitler in the 
early days of the Nazi movement. Dr. Strasser, who had 
returned to Germany in 1955 after 21 years’ exile in Canada, 
broke with Hitler m the early Him ties and set up a rival 
“ Black Front ” organization. He was deprived ol his German 
citizenship by the Nazi Government in 1935 after he had fied 
the country, and had been living m Nova Scotia since that year 
as a stateless person, tlis brother, Gregor Strasser, was exe- 
cuted by the Gestapo in 1934. 

Au appheation hy Dr Strasser for the restoration of his Gorman 
citizenship and for permission to return to Germany was granted on 
April 29, 1963, by the administratiye court of North Ehino-West- 
phaha at Cologne The Federal Ministry of the Interior appealed 
against this decision to the Supreme Adminisiiativo Court, which, 
however, ruled on Nov. 19, 1954, that Dr Strasser could not be denied 
citizenship of the Federal Republic. 

Dr. Strasser (who is 59) said at the Miltenberg meeting that 
the new party aimed at a strong, reunited, and neutralist 
Germany linked neither to the East nor to the West. He 
proposed that direct talks should he undertaken with the Soviet 
and East German Governments, and that a plan for reunifica- 
tion should be drawn up by West German, East German, and 
Saar representatives. Other features of the new party’s policy 
included economic and financial reforms to benciit the middle 
classes and farmers ,* reorganization of commcr<;e and industry 
to give workers a share in the ownership, direction, and profits 
of industrial enterprises ; the estabhsliment of an economic 
parliament parallel with the existing I^egislature ; the creation 
of a Reehtstaat (State based on law) with equal rights for all 
citizens; a strong foreign policy; and the return of their 
homes to Germans who had been deported from (Germany’s 
former eastern provinces. Dr. Strasser descrilied lus pro- 
gramme as substantially that of National Socialism before it 
was “perverted” by Hitler. The Miltenberg meeting was 
interrupted by anti-nazi demonstrators, the police being called 
m to restore order. (Times - Ifkankfurter Allgemeinc 55eitung) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Senatorial Appointment. 

Mr. Robert Humphreys (61), cliairman of the Democratic 
Party organization in Kentucky, was nominated by (Governor 
Chandler on June 21 as a Senator for Kentncky in place of the 
late Senator Alben W. Barkley (Democrat), who died on 
April 80, 1950. Mr. Humphreys, a pharmacist by profession, 
was State Highway Commissioner for Kentucky prior to his 
appointment. He will sit in the Senate until the senatorial 
elections in November, 1950.— (New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. Senate, 14783 C.) 
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A. GOLD - SILVER. — World Production and Con- 
sumption Figures in 1955 * 

Tke following estimates of gold production m the leadmg 
producing countries m 1955 (in thousands of fine oz.) were 
published in the Annual Bullion Review issued by Samuel 


Corporation Ltd. 

(revised 

1954 estimates in 

L parentheses) : 

South Africa 14,591 

(13,237) 

Fiji 

70* 

(72) 

Canada 

4,545 

(4,366) 

Tanganyika 

70* 

(74) 

U.S.A. 

1,891 

(1,859) 

Sweden 

70* 

(70)' 

Austraha 

1,055 

(1,118) 

New Zealand 

40* 

(42) 

Gold Coast 

687 

(787) 

Elsewhere 

1,064* 

(1,083)* 

Southern 






Rhodesia 

525 

(536) 

World Total 



Phihppmes 

415* 

(416) 

excluding 



Mexico 

380* 

(396) 

U S S-R t 

27,150* 

(25,850)’ 

Colombia 

381 

(377) 




Congo 

375 

(365) 

British Com- 



Japan 

289 

(300) 

monwealth 

21,930* 

(20,623) 

India 

212 

(241) 

British Com- 



Brazil 

145 

(153) 

monwealth 



Chile 

125* 

(125) 

percentage 

80.8 

(79 8) 

Peru 

145* 

(147) 

South African 



New Gumea 

75* 

(86) 

percentage 

53 7 

(51.2) 


* Estimated or provisional figure, 
t Production m the U.S.S R. is thought to have amounted to more 
than 10,000,000 oz. The low notional figure of 2,000,000 oz per 
annuiQ, pubhshed in previous reviews, almost certainly under- 
estimated actual production. ^ i 

The first full year of operation of the London Gold Market 
since 1938 confirmed the 1954 experience that this market had 
more than regamed its pre-war emmence, and it was estimated 
to have handled not less than 85 per cent of the fresh gold 
supphes commg on the mternational free market. Largely 
through sellmg South African gold under the agreement with 
the Union, the Bank of England was the biggest smgle operator 
in mternational gold tradmg in 1955. 

The ofQcial gold price in London averaged 251s. 7 12d per fine oz. 
in January, 1955, and after reaohmg its highest point at 251s lid m 
February fell to 250s. 4^d durmg April Prices agam rose to 
251s. 9 Id in July but fell during the second half of the year The 
lowest pomt reached in December was 2493 4 |d. 

International gold prices from the beginning of 19o5 until early 
August ranged from $35 03 to $35 06 1 After wavering shghtly below 
this level durmg the rest of August, prices sagged and were quoted m 
London at $34 98 to $34 99 on Sept 13. Durmg the rest of the year 
they varied between $34 951 and $34 99 1 

Details regardmg the world silver market m 1955 were given 
as follows : 

Silver Production. Estimates, with revised 1954 figures m paren- 
theses, were as follows (m fine oz ) * Mexico, 45,000,000 (39,900,000) , 
U.S.A., 36,000,000 (37,100,000) , Central and South America, 

31.000. 000 (32,400,000) , Canada, 27,700,000 (30,700,000) ; Austraha, 

11.000. 000 (11,500,000), U S S.R , 24,000,000 (24,000,000); Japan, 

6.800.000 (6,900,000) , Best of World, 23,220,000 (25,200,000) 
Total world output was thus estimated at 204,700,000 oz , against 

207.700.000 oz in 1954 

Silver Consumption. Industrial consumption in 1955 was estimated 
at about 179,000,000 oz , of which no less than 100,000,000 oz were 
used m the USA. In Europe the largest consumer was agam Western 
Germany, with 31,500,000 oz The U K consumed about 14,000,000 
oz. in essential industries and for export m fully or partly manu- 
factured form ^ ^ X 1 4 

Saudi Arabia acquired 17,000,000 oz. of the estimated total of 

38.000. 000 oz absorbed m 1955 for coinage U S. use of silver for 
coinage dechned to 8,000,000 oz from 53,000,000 oz m 1954 

On these estimates the offtake for industry and coinage amounted 
to some 217,000,000 oz — ^nearly 13,000,000 oz more than the esti- 
mated world production 

U K. Silver Bullion Imports and Ejcports, U K. imports of silver 
bulhon were estimated at 29,438,200 troy oz , compared with 
23 119 900 oz in 1954. Exports were estimated at 11,392,500 troy 
oz.’, compared with 12,049,200 oz m 1954 The largest imports came 
from ^e USSR. (9,160,700 oz ), the USA (7,088,600 oz ), 
Australia (6,534,000 oz ), Lebanon (1,386,300 oz ), and Mexico 
(1,300,000 oz ) The largest exports went to France (3,816,900 oz ), 
Itky (2,052,900 oz ), and Portugal (1,806,400 oz ) 

Silver Prices. Silver prices during the year were influenced by the 
Bank of Mexico's abandonment ef its long-standing p obey of stabilizing 
the New York market London prices, which varied between 73|d. 
and74id per oz in Jan and Feb , rose to 77 ^d. m March following an 
increase in the New York price (for the first time since Jan 16, 1953) 
from 85 J cents to 89| cents After a lull both New York and London 
prices rose further — ^the London price to 78 Jd in May, 79d. in June, 
and 80id. in Oct., the highest price recorded since 1920. The price 
fell to 77 fd at the end of November and rose again to 78 td at the 
end of the year. „ , ^ , 

At the end of 1965, 381,815,670 oz. of silver were still owed 
by various countries to the U.S.A. in respect of Lend-Lease 
borrowings. The largest debtors were India and Pakistan 
(225,999,904 oz.) and the U.K. (88,073,8T8 oz.). Repayment of 
the U.K.’s debt has since begun (see 14845 B). 

(Samuel Montagu & Co.’s Annual Bullion Review) (14*3^ B.) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Queensland Elections. - Labour 
Party returned to Power. - The Foley Case. 

Elections to the State Legislature took place in Queensland 
on May 19, the final results bemg as follows (party strengths 
m the old Assembly shown m parentheses) . Labour 49 (49) ; 
Country Party 16 "(15) ; Liberal Party 8 (8) ; Independents 
2 (3). Six members, mcluding five from the Opposition parties, 
were returned unopposed. Mr. Gair, the Queensland Premier, 
Mr. Duggan (the Deputy Premier), and all other members of 
the State Ministry, were re-elected, as well as Mr. Nickhn 
(Country Party), the Leader of the Opposition. 

At a meeting of the State Parliamentary Labour Party on 
May 25, Mr. Gair was re-elected State Premier — a position he 
has held smee 1952. On June 7 it was announced that the 
composition of the State Cabmet would remain unchanged, 
but that the followmg alterations in the allocation of portfohos 
had been made : Mr. P. J. R. Hilton (Mimster for Works and 
Housmg) as Mmister for Lands and Irrigation ; Mr. T. A. Foley 
(Lands and Irrigation) as Minister for Mines ; and Mr. C. G. 
McCathie (Mines and Immigration) as Minister for IVorks, 
Housmg, and Immigration. 

On June 14, however, it was announced that Mr. Foley had 
resigned from the Cabmet followmg the pubheation^ of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Land Leases, which had 
enquired mto matters associated with the Lands Department 
and which had found him guilty of corrupt practices. 

The CorDmission found that Mr Foley had pleaded “ guilty " on 
two counts of corrupt practices involving his dealmgs with a Queens- 
land grazier. It also found that he had been guilty of sohciting a 
donation of £A1,000 for Labour Party funds from another Queensland 
grazier, promismg in return that he would consider granting the 
grazier a new lease of certain land (to this charge IVfr. Foley had 
pleaded ** not guilty ") The Comimssion did not suggest, however, 
that Mr. Foley had personally benefited m any way fiom his 
actions. 

Mr Foley, who stated that he would retam his parhamentary seat, 
had been reheved of his duties as Mimster for Lands at his own 
request in April last, after the allegations of havmg sohoited 
a gift of ^A1,000 for Labour Party funds had been mentioned 
before the Royal Commission Subsequently, however, a Brisbane 
magistrate dismissed a criminal charge m this connexion against 
Mr Foley, who then resumed his ministerial duties 

The Labour Party has held office m Queensland unmter- 
ruptedly since 1932 — (Australian News and Information Bureau 
- Office of the Agent-General for Queensland, London) 

(Prev. rep. Queensland Elections, 13160 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. -- Relaxation of Crown 
Privileges in Lawsuits. - Changes in Court Procedure. 

Important relaxations of the rules under which Crown 
prKolege had prevented the production of ^ documents in the 
courts were announced by Viscount Kilmuir, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, on June 6. Lord Kilmuir said that m future privilege 
would not be claimed for (1) reports concerning road and other 
accidents mvolvmg Government employees and premises ; 
(2) medical records and reports kept by Government depart- 
ments concerning their employees ; (3) reports by Government 
doctors in cases where the Crown was bemg sued for negligence ; 
and (4) medical reports relevant to the defence in cnmmal 
cases. 

Lord Kilmuir pointed out that the law m England had enabled 
Crown privilege to be claimed for documents and oral evidence on 
two alternative grounds . (1) that disclosure of the contents of a 
document would injure the public mterest, e g by endangering 
security or diplomatic relations , or (2) that it should be witheld in 
the interest of the proper functioning of the public service The 
claiming of privilege for the second category, however, had been 
widely criticized on the ground that the admmistration of justice was 
itself a matter of public mterest A large part of Crown litigation 
consisted of actions arising out of road or other accidents mvolvmg 
Government employees or Government premises, and in these oases 
the most relevant documents were reports by employees and eye- 
witnesses, and reports by foremen and other officials about the 
machinery, piemisea, or vehicles involved “ In our opinion," Lord 
Kilmuir added, ‘‘ Crown privilege ought not to be claimed for those 
documents, and we do not propose to do so m future . We believe 
that our proposals will ehmmate many of the grounds of complaint 
that have arisen m the past.” 

With regard, however, to departmental minutes and memoranda — 

the documents by which the administrative machine thinks and 
yisrotkB " — Lord Kilmuir said that the Government considered that 
Crown privilege must still ho maintained 

Lord Kilmuir pointed out that the changes would affect the 
majority of suits against the Crown coming before the civil 
courts. He explained that they would not require parliamentary 
legislation and would come mto immediate effect- 

® (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
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KEESING’s CONTEMPORAKY ARCHrSTES 


June 30— July 7, 1956, 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Deportation of Greek 
Orthodox Priest. - Statement by Home Secretary. 

A Greek Orthodox priest m London. — Fr. Kallimkos 
Machenotis, Archimandrite of All Samts’ Greek Orthodox 
Church, Camden Town — ^was deported from Britam on June 12. 
In a statement to the House of Commons on the foUowmg day, 
the Home Secretary (Major Lloyd-George) stated that Fr. 
Machenotis — a Cypriot by birth and a Greek citizen by 
naturalization — ^had been deported because his church had 
been used as a centre for anti-British propaganda. Major 
Lloyd-George’ s statement was as follows : 

“ Mr. Maoiieriotis was born m Cyprus m 1908 and was therefore at 
one time a British snbiect. He hved m Greece between 1936 and 1951 
and acgimred Greek nationality in 1948. He returned to Cyprus in 
1950, where he held the appomtment of Archimandrite of Limassol, 
and m 1952 was allowed to come to the U K. to take up an appoint- 
ment as priest m charge of the Greek Orthodox Chui'ch at Camden 
Town 

"" Acting under a power of attorney given by Archbishop Makarios 
on Jan 5 [1956] authorizing the establishment of a committee for the 
collection of funds m England ‘ for the Cyprus national struggle % 
Mr. Machenotis, as chairman of the committee, has taken a leading 
part in the issue of an appeal for subaoriptions directed to the * patriot- 
ism and rehgious feehngs * of the recipients of the appeal 

Collections for this purpose have been raised from the community 
attending the church, which has been used under the auspices of Mr. 
Machenotis as a centre for the dissemination of anti-British propa- 
ganda Concern has been expressed by loyal Cypriots and Greek 
nationals living m London at the pressure brought to hear upon them. 

H.M. Government decided that in the circumstances Mr. 
Machenotis should be required to leave this country forthwith. The 
deportation order was executed by pohee officers who called at Mr. 
Machenotis’s flat at 8 p m on June 11 He was given every facility 
to pack and to communicate with his friends before being taken to 
London Airport, where he embarked for Athens shortly after 1.45 
a.m. [June 12].” 

The deportation of Fr. Machenotis was criticized by several 
Labour members, notably by Mr. Kenneth Robinson and Mr. 
Francis Noel-Baker. 

Mr. Robinson asserted that the Home Secretary had failed to 
justify the deportation, which had “not only further embittered 
Anglo -Greek relations but deeply affronted a rehgious minority in 
Britain, some thousands of whom are my constituents ” He asked 
whether Fr. Machenotis had been given any warning that his activi- 
ties were giving offence to the Home Office, whether any formal 
notice of the deportation had been received by the Greek Embassy, 
and whether any oommunioation had been made to Archbishop 
Thyateira, the head of the Greek Orthodox Chiuoh m Western Europe. 

Major Lloyd-Gcorge replied that “ rightly or wiungly ” he thought 
it “ in the best interests that Mr, Macheriotis should not he allowed 
to stay longer than necessary to carry on the activities which led to 
his being asked to leave *’ He added : “ H M Government are 
absolutely determined ... to see that people in this country, British 
subjects or otherwise, are allowed to go about their ordinary day-to- 
day work free from the kind of thing for which Mr Macheriotis was 
responsible. Mr, Macheriotis was given permission to come here as a 
priest, and if ho had conducted himself as a priest he would have been 
here today. It was because he indulged in activities entirely outside 
his functions that he had to go, and I think that is perfectly fair. 
Alter all, if you come here as a foreigner you are welcome as long as 
you behave yourself. The fact is that the church was the centre of 
anti-British propaganda- I thmk it is intolerable, with what is 
happening in Cyprus, that people should be using a church to gather 
money for this purpose ” 

Captain Waterhouse (0.) declared that the whole country would 
applaud the Home Secretary's firm action. He asked Major Lloyd- 
George whether he would consider “ the advisability of making it a 
criminal offence to acquire funds in this country, either by an indi- 
vidual or by an organization, British or foreign, which are being 
transmitted for the benefit of an organization murdering British 
soldiers.” 

Mr. Patrick Wall (0.) said that the Cypriot community in Britain 
had been subjected to increasmg pressure “ by highly-paid agents of 
the Ethnarchy and others.” The great majority of this community 
were loyal citizens who did not want enosts, which would deprive 
them of their British nationality. 

Mr. Francis Noel-Baker said that the Home Secretary had made 
“ a number of charges which will shook a lot of people in this House 
and elsewhere.” He asked Major Lloyd-George whether he could 
produce evidence to show that any of the money collected by 
Macheriotis had ever left Britain 

Major Lloyd-George, In reply, said that it had been made perfectly 
clear that the money had been ooUeoted for the ” Cyprus national 
struggle ” ; whether or not it had been sent abroad he was not 
prepared to say, hnt It was clear what was going on in Cyprus. 

Aiigry exchanges occurred in the House of Lords on June 20, 
when the deportation of Fr. Macheriotis was strongly criticized 
by the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell) and by Viscount Stans- 
gate, a Labour peer. 


Dr, Bell asked whether H.M Government had complained to Fr. 
Machenotis* ecclesiastical superiors , whether it had any evidence 
that the funds collected had been used for any purpose other than the 
support of famdies of detamees m Cyprus , and whether the collection 
of funds for such a purpose was improper 

Lord Mancroft (Under-Secretary, Home Office) rephed that no 
commumoation had been sent to Machenotis’ superiors, nor would it 
have been appropriate for such representations to he made. “ In this 
country,” he declared, “ a foreigner who does not possess diplomatic 
immimity or status must bo held personally responsible for his 
conduct. A foreigner cannot expect to be allowed to mdulge in 
activities hostile to this country and to abuse the hospitality extended 
to him.” 

Dr. BeU mamtained that the question was not one of Holy Orders, 
but of the particular clergyman’s responsibility to the authorities of 
the Greek Orthodox Church He regretted that some mode of 
representation had not been made by H M Government 

Earl Howe interjected . “Is this not a fund for the dependants of 
those who shot our soldiers m the back ? . Only the mtoroossion of 
the Almighty prevented them [the terrorists] from * doing in ’ an 
aeroplane with 68 Servicemen, women, and children on board. I am 
surprised that the right reverend prelate can ask such a question, 
which must be of great comfort to our enemies.” 

Viscount Stansgate asked whether it was not a fact that funds of 
this kind could be legally raised in Cyprus. Lord Mancroft rephed that 
collections for the terrorists would be illegal under the emergency 
laws, though collections for the dependants of detamees would 
probably not he illegal — a matter, however, which was not beyond 
legal argument. Viscount Stansgate maintamod that the funds had 
been raised solely for people subjected to fines and curfews, and that 
there was no proof that they were intended for the terrorists killing 
British soldiers. In reply, Lord Mancroft quoted the authority given 
to Fr Macheriotis by Archbishop Makarios * to form a committee 
in order to carry out collections in England for tho Cyprus national 
struggle.' “ I should have thought that was final,” Lord Mancroft 
added Viscount Stansgate's comment that he could “ see no harm 
in those words,” and a further remark in which he described the Home 
Office as “ an office not notable in the past for obeying the law,” gave 
rise to heated exchanges in which Lord Munster (Minister without 
portfolio) described Lord Stansgato’s comments as “ disgraceful.” 

Lord Home (Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations), 
replying to the debate, said that Machenotis had been exercising 
pressure over his parishioners — some of whom had complained 
against his activities — “ under the cover of the most respected 
profession in our country and as a foreigner enjoying our hospitality.” 
He did not think that the deportation of Fr Machenotis to his own 
country was an unjust punishment. 

Photostalic copies and translations of the documents con- 
cerning the activities of Macheriotis were placed in the libraries 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, They 
consisted of the authorization sent by Archbishop Makarios to 
Macheriotis to collect funds in Britain for the “ Cyprus national 
struggle,” and of circulars by Machenotis and hivS “ committee ” 
soliciting donations from Cypriots in London for this purpose. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. LLTERATURE. — Book Selections for June. 

Selected books published m Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Italy are given below : 

Great Britain. Beaty, David — “ Tho Proving Flight.” (Seeker 
and Warhurg, 148.). 

Bum, Michael — “ Mr. Lyward’s Answer ” The Problems of 
Maladjusted Children and Adolesoenta. (Hamish Hamilton, 218.). 

Charques, Richard — “A Short History of Ilusflia.” (Phoenix 
House, ISs.). 

Crawley, Aidan — “ Escape from Gormany : A History of R.A.F. 
Escapes during tho War.” (Collins, 16s ). 

Lord, Walter — “ A Night to Remembor ” Tho Loss of tho Tiianfc. 
(Longmans, 16s.>. 

Mendds-France, Pierre — “ The Pursuit of Freedom.” Translated 
from the French. (Longmans, 18 h.). 

CConnor, Edwin — “ Tho Last Hurrah.” (Max Reinhardt, 188.). 
Atlantic Prize Novel. 

Smith, J. L. B. — “ Old Fourloga : The Btory of tho Coelaoanih.” 
(Longmans, 21s.). 

Wilson, Colin — “ The Outsider : An Enquiry into . . . the Bioknesn 
of Mankind in Mid-twontiot}) Century.” (Victor Gollanoz, 2 Is.). 

Wlngflold-Stratford, Esm6 — “ The Squire and Jiis RolationB.” 
(Cassell, 428.). 

United States. HavJghurst, Walter™- “ WlldomoHS for Hale : The 
Story of tho First Western Land Rush.” (Hastings House, Now 
York, UM). 

Horsey, John — “ A Single X^obble.” The Story of an American 
Engineer’s Voyage by Junk Into the Interior of (Jhina, (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 63.00). 

Smith, Walter Bedell — “ Eisenhower's Six Great Dectskms : 
Europe 1944-45.” (Tjonginans, Green &; Go., New York, 13.95). 

France, Picard, Raymond*- “ I^a carrl^re de Jean llaolno.” 
(Oallimard, Paris). 

Italy. Renzulll, Michele—” John Keats : I/uomo e 13 poeta,” 
(Francesco Giordano, Rome, 2,200 lire). 

(Ed, K,C.A.) (Frev* rep. Book Seketiom, 1:4922 B.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - ARAB STATES.— M. Shepilov’s 
Visits to Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon* - Crown Prince 
of Yemen’s Visit to Soviet Union. 

Itl, Sb-epilov, the new Sonnet Foreign Minister, had dis- 
cussions "With Colonel Nasser and other leaders of the Eg 3 T>tian 
Government during his visit to Cairo in connexion -with the 
national celebrations m Egypt (see 14958 A). Before returning 
to the U.S.S^R. he also visited Damascus and Beirut for talks 
with the Syrian and Lebanese Governments. 

Cairo Discussions. At the end of his five-day visit to Cairo (June 
17-22) a communique was issued staging that M. Shepilov and Colonel 
Nasser had exchanged opinions on questions involving Egyptian- 
Soviet relations and a numher of imporLant international problems 
of interest to both countnes.*’ After saying that there had been 
“ complete unity of views,” the communique declared (i) that the 
development of Soviet-Egyptian relations m all fields of pohtical, 
economic, and cultural co-operation corresponds to the mterests of 
both countries and is a considerable contribution to the strengthening 
of peace and security ” , (ii> that relations between Egypt and the 
XJ.S S E. were based on the principles of the XJ N Charter and the 
prmciples approved at the Bandung Conference ** , and (in) that 
both countries would contmue to co-operate in the interests of 
strengthening universal peace ” M Shepilov announced before 
leavmg Cairo that Colonel Nasser would visit Moscow m August. 

In a speech at a village near Cairo, dehvered on June 18, M Shepdov 
declared that the XJ S.S R did not intend “ to promote agitation by 
the peoples of Arab countries towards any of the Western Powers ” , 
that the Soviet Government would, on the contrary, do its best to 
achieve a relaxation of tension in this part of the world ” , and that 
the Arab countries could rely on the XJ.S S R. “ as their unselfish, 
faitliful, and reliable friend ” He added that the Soviet XJnion was 

opposed to coloniahsm in any of its forms and manifestations, 
whether it be the aggressive Baghdad Pact or such forms of 
colonialism which still exist m Western Irian [Dutch New Gmnea] 
or Goa ” 

It was stated by foreign press correspondents in Cairo, though 
without oflacial substantiation, that M Shepilov had conveyed to 
Colonel Nasser the Soviet Government’s wiUmgness to give extended 
technical and economic aid to Egypt, and, m particular, to supple- 
ment its earlier offer of a ^400,000,000 loan for building the High 
Dam at Aswan Egypt is still engaged m detailed negotiations with 
the XJ.S and British Governments, and also with the International 
Bank, over Western offers of aid in bmlding the Aswan Dam. 

Damascus Discussions. During Ms visit to Damascus (June 23-24) 
M. Shepilov exchanged views with President Kuwatly and the Syrian 
Prime Munster, M. Assail. A joint communique said that the two 
countries had decided to expand their economic co-operation and to 
conclude trade and cultural agreements. Before leaving Damascus 
for Beirut, M. Shepilov announced that Piesident Kuwatly had 
accepted an invitation to visit the Soviet Umon 

Beirut Discussions. At the end of M. Shepilov’s visit to the Lebanon 
(June 25-27), where he had discussions with President Chamoun and 
Government leaders, it was announced that the two countries had 
agreed to develop economic and cultural co-operation, and to 
raise the status of their envoys in each other’s capitals It was 
also stated that President Chamoun would visit Moscow at a date 
to be arranged 

None of the communiques issued in Cairo, Damascus, and Beirut 
made any mention of the Algerian situation or of the tension between 
Israel and the Arab States. 

The Crown Prince of the Yemen (Eimr Seif el-Islam Mohamed 
el-Badr), who is also the Yemeni Foreign Mimster, paid an 
official visit to the Soviet Umon from June 11-25. A com- 
muniq[u4 issued on the latter date said (i) that agreement had 
been reached on the sale of Yemeni coffee to the U.S.S.R. and 
on “ the sale of a number of commodities ” by the U.S.S R. to 
Yemen ; (ii) that the Soviet Ambassador in Cairo would be 
concurrently accredited to the Yemen with the rank of Mimster; 
and (lii) that the Yemeni Minister in Cairo would similarly 
be accredited to the U.S.S.R. on a concurrent basis. The 
communique (which was signed by Marshal Bulganin and the 
Crown Prince) added that views had been exchanged “on 
questions concerning Soviet-Yemeni relations and on inter- 
national questions of interest to both sides, especially issues 
concerning the Arab countries and recent events m the Near 
and Middle East.” (Times - Le Monde - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Soviet- Yemeni Relations, 14779 E 5 *4522 C.) 

B- SYRIA. — Recognition of Communist China. 

The Syrian Government’s decision to recognize the People’s 
Republic of China was announced m Damascus on July 8 by 
the Prime Minister, M. Sabry Assali. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14884 C.) 

C. LAOS. — Recognition by Soviet Union. 

It was announced on July 2 that the Soviet Government 
had decided to recognize the Laotian Government and to 
exchange diplomatic representatives. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 1487^ C.) 


D. GUATEMALA. — Proclamation of State of Emer- 
gency. - Suspension of Constitutional Guarantees. 

The Guatemalan (Government proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency on June 24, and suspended a number of constitutional 
guarantees, after announcmg the discovery of Commimist 
plans “ to spread pamc and disorder m the country and thus 
prepare a propitious atmosphere for the development of 
subversive mtentions.” Ifc was alleged, inter aha, that the 
Communists had plotted to murder their political enemies in 
such a manner that blame would fall on the Xiovernment, that 
they had planned to cause pamc in public places by false 
alarms of fire, and that they had infiltrated into student 
organizations. Among the constitutional guarantees suspended 
were those of habeas corptts, freedom of speech, the Press, and 
pubhc assembly, freedom to enter and leave the country, 
freedom to form pohtical parties, the inviolability of personal 
correspondence, and the right of arrested persons to be released 
if no charges had been preferred against them within 4S hours 
of their arrest. 

Fighting broke out in Guatemala City a few hours after the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees. Although press censorship had been 
imposed, reports from foreign correspondents stated, that demon- 
strations by some 400 workers and university students had been 
broken up by police and troops and that a number of persons had 
been arrested It was reported that those arrested included the 
president of the Law Students’ Association (an organization wMch, 
the Government alleged, had been subaected to Communist infiltra- 
tion) and the editor of the Opposition daily paper. Hey 

The new Constitution (see 14660 A) had officially come mto 
force on March 1, on which date the new Guatemalan Congress 
met for the first tune. In a speech to the Congress, President 
Castillo Armas declared that the Government’s principal 
objective was “ to prevent the resurgence in our coimtry of 
despotism, under whatever name it presents itself.” He 
referred to “ economic obstacles attributable to the financial 
chaos in which the country lived during the communistic 
oligarchy,” and declared that the Government would contmue 
to press for the “ return ” of British Honduras to Guatemala. 

A number of Govemmeut changes had been announced m January 
last, mvolvmg the appomtment of new Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
(Sr. Ricardo Qmnonez Lemns, formerly Secretary-General to the 
Presidency) and Defence (Colonel Juan Francisco Ohva). 

An electoral law was issued on April 21 makmg voting secret, 
compulsory foi men and women over 18 who could read or 
write, and optional for illiterates. It laid down that only 
legally registered parties could nommate candidates for presi- 
dential and congressional elections, and that a party must have 
at least 5,000 members before it could be registered and 
recognized. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review) 
(Prev. rep. Guatemala, 14660 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Agricultural Production. 

The following statistics of Bntish agricultural production 
are reproduced from a Special Supplement on Agriculture 
published by The Tvtm^ on July 3 : 


Pre-war 

Net Output average 

1946/47 

1952/53 

1955/56 

(Forecaat) 


100 

119 

151 

154 

Acreage (’000 acres as at Jme) 

Bread grains 

1,872 

2,117 

2,086 

1,967 

Coarse grams 

3,429 

6,236 

6,001 

5,340 

Potatoes . . 

723 

1,423 

990 

874 

Sugar Beet 

335 

436 

408 

424 

All tillage 

8,907 

13,300 

12,261 

11,301 

Temporary grass . 

4,150 

5,679 

5,737 

6,138 

Arable 

13,088 

18,980 

18,104 

13,059 

17,542 

Permanent grass 

18,750 

12,030 

13,532 

Rough grazmgs . 

16,476 

17,263 

17,046 

16,878 

Grov Prodvetion (’000 tons) 

Bread grains 

1,661 

2,006 

2,357 

2,618 

Goars© grains 

2,781 

5,216 

5,936 

6,155 

Total cereals 

4,442 

7,222 

8,293 

8,773 

Potatoes . . 

4,873 

10,166 

7,848 

6,278 

Sugar beet 

2,741 

4,522 

4,236 

4,656 

Livestock Products 

Milk ’000,000 gals. 

1,663 

1,665 

2,053 

2,218 

Bgers (t) *000 tons 

385 

322 

494 

613 

Beef and Veal ,, 

578 

537 

683 

677 

Mutton and lamb , , 

195 

141 

172 

194 

Pig meat (t) 

435 

211 

689 

657 

Wool 

34 

27 

31 

30 

(t) Includes estimated production from gardens, pig clubs, an# 
small producers 

(Times Agricultural Supplement) 

(Prev. 


1:483^ AI) 
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A. ICELAND. — General Elections. 

The general elections held in Iceland on June 24 resulted as 
follows, comparison being shown with the last (1953) elections : 

Seats Votes 



New 

Old 




House 

House 

1956 

1953* 

Independence Party 

19 

21 

35,028 

28,738 

Progressive Party 

17 

16 

12,925 

16,959 

Social Democrats 

8 

6 

15,143 

12,093 

People’s Front (Commumsts) 

8 

7 

15,860 

12,422 

National Defence Party 

— 

2 

3,693 

4,667 


* EoTised figures. 

The central issue of the elections was the question whether or 
not the U.S.A. should be allowed to maintain a base or bases on 
Icelandic territory — question which had led to the breakdown 
of the coalition between the Independence (conservative) and 
Progressive (liberal) parties, the resignation of the Prime 
Munster, Hr. Olafur Thors, and the adoption by the Althing 
of a Progressive and Social Democratic resolution calhng for a 
revision of the U.S.-Icelandic agreement of 1951, [These 
developments are described m 14804 A.] On June 11 the 
Icelandic Foreign Minister (Dr. Gudmundsson) had formally 
notified the U.S. Ambassador in Reykjavik (Mr. John Muccio) 
of the Althing's resolution and of the Government’s intention 
to seek a revision of the 1951 agreement. The U S. State 
Department had previously (May 17) announced that negotia- 
tions on the Keflavik air base, near Reykjavik, had been 
suspended because of uncertamty about the future use of the 
base. 

Of the five political parties, only the Independence Party opposed 
the demand for a revision of the 1951 agreement, maintaming that the 
existence of a NATO base on Icelandic territory was essential to the 
oountry's defence The Progressives and Social Democrats wished to 
terminate the agreement hecanse they regarded the present mter- 
national situation as more favourable than m 1951 , they proposed, 
however, that the Keflavik base should be mamtamed in a state of 
readiness under NATO supervision, with Icelandic personnel replacing 
American personnel The Oommumsta and the small right-wing 
National Defence Party demanded the abolition of military bases, on 
the ground that they were more hkely to place Iceland in danger than 
to avert it. 

The election results therefore constituted a setback for the ** pro- 
base " Independence Party, which lost two seats although increasing 
Its vote by over 6,000 and remaming the largest single party. The 
Progressive and Social Democratic alliance emerged as the strongest 
political grroup in the new Althing, though without an overall majority. 
As shown above, the Progressives gamed one seat and the Social 
Democrats two seats, the Social Democratic vote rising by over 3,000 
but the Progressive vote falling by nearly 4:, 000 The Commumsts 
gained one seat and poUed over 3,500 more votes than in 1953 The 
National Defence Party lost their two former seats and are thus 
unrepresented in the new Althing, 

Out of the total electorate of about 98,000, the Independence Party 
polled 42.4 per cent of the votes, followed by the Communists (who 
oonteated the elections as a “ People’s Front ’’ in alliance with the 
left-wing United Workers’ Party), with 19.2 per cent ; the Social 
Democrats, 18.3 per cent ; the Progressives, 15 6 per cent ; and the 
National Defence Party, 4.5 per cent The discrepancy between the 
percentages obtained by the various parties and the number of 
candidates actually elected was attributable to the complexity of the 
Icelandic electoral system— a combination of two forms of propor- 
tional representation. In Reykjavik, the capital, the Independence 
Party polled 16,928 votes, the Communists 8,250 votes, and the 
Progressives and Social Democrats 6,406 votes between them. 

The U.S. Secretary of State (Mr. Dulles), commenting on the 
Icelandic elections, said that the results could be interpreted 
neither as a victory for Communism nor for neutralism. He 
repudiated the idea that the U.S. Government possessed 
‘‘bases” in Iceland, pointing out that it was merely the 
“ agent of NATO.” If Iceland wished to discuss the 
question of bases, therefore, the issue should be raised with 
the North Atlantic Council rather than with the U.S. State 
Department. 

Mr. Dulles recalled that Iceland, when becoming a member of 
NATO, had originally stipulated that no foreign troops should he 
stationed on her soil, hut had revised her attitude as a result of the 
Korean War and the fear that it might expand Into a general conflict. 
The decision to transform NATO into a joint military establish- 
ment had also been taken at the same time and for the same reasons 
To-day, however, the “ degrree of fear had lessened, and ho believed 
there was a tendency in Iceland to revert to the early concept of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Assurances of Iceland’s continued membership of NATO 
were given after the elections by Hr. Olafur Thors, the leader 
of the Independence Party, and Dr. Gudmundsson, the leader 
of the Progressive Party. (Berlingske Tidende, Copenliagen) 

(Prev. rep. Iceland, 14804 A ; 1953 Elections, 13XOX B.) 


B. ATOMIC PHYSICS.— Discovery of New Atomic 
Particle (the Neutrino). 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission announced on June 21 
that the existence of a new atomic particle — ^the neutrino — 
had been verified by scientists working at the Los Alamos 
(New Mexico) laboratories. The discovery was made by Dr, 
Frederick Reines and Dr- Clyde Cowan, jr. 

Dr, Willard Libby, aotmg chairman of the A.E C , said that the 
discovery of the neutrino should help scientists to gam an under- 
standing of the nature of the “ glue ” or force holding atomic nuclei 
together — a force which was one of the fundamental properties of 
matter, and one of the greatest mysteries facing science today.” 
Although no immediate practical application of the discovery was 
known, it was nevertheless “ of very great importance, since progress 
In utihzmg nuclear energy for human welfare is dependent upon 
advances m basic knowledge of nuclear forces.” 

Neutrmos — particles without an electric charge — ^were described 
by Di Libby as “ so penetrating that they will pass through billions 
of tons of solid matter,” a oharactenstio which posed an extremely 
difficult scientific problem of detection. He added “ Apparently 
pari of the energy from the stars goes into the neutrino sta.te, where it 
mteracts only very slightly with matter. It would bo of great impor- 
tance to learn how much energy m the universe lias been lost * into 
the neutrino state, and it is hoped that this can be estimated in 
experiments followmg up the work which led to the detection of the 
neutrino ” 

The A.E C — ^which described the neutrino as a particle with a 
“ vanishingly small mass ” — explained that Br. Bernes and Dr Cowan 
had set up equipment at the Savannah River (South Carolina) atomic 
plant which was designed to catch emissions from one of the large 
atomic reactors This equipment, placed deep underground, included 
a detector of extraordinary design,” similar in principle to the 
scintillation detector used by uranium prospectors. The scientists had 
dissolved cadmium salts m a tank containing 100 gallons of water to 
serve as a target ” for the neutrinos coming from the reactor, and 
this target ” was watched by the somtillation system — containing 
more than 1,000 gallons of a sensitiye liqxud and 330 large photo- 
electric eyes ” (photo-multiplied tubes). Despite the system’s great 
size, and the bilhons of neutrinos passing through it each second, only 
a few neutrino ” captures ” were observed every hour 

The discovery of the neutrino followed the recent discovery 
of the anti-proton (negative proton), which had been 
announced m October last. Its existence, like that of the anti- 
proton, had been theoretically postulated for many years — 
e.g. by the Austrian-born scientist. Dr. W. Pauli, as far back 
as 1921 — but It had never hitherto been actually detected. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Anti-Proton, 14749 D.) 

C. HISTORICAL RESEARCH. — Discovery of the 
Lafayette Papers. 

It was announced on June 18 that the correspondence, 
private papers, and library of the Marquis dc J^afayette 
(1757-1834), the French soldier and statesman, had been 
discovered at the Chateau de La Grange, his home near Pans. 

The papers, which number several thousand, cover tiio War of 
American Independence, in which Lafayette fought as a volunteer 
In Washington’s army ; the earlier stages of the French Revolution, 
during which he commanded the National Guard , his irnprisonmont 
at Olmfitz, in Austria (now Olomouc, in Czochosiovakla) in 1 792-97 
and his subsequent exile at Hamburg (1797-1800) , Iho Napoleonic 
period , the restored Bourbon moiuirohy , his visit to the U.S. A. in 
1824 ; and the Revolution of 1830, in whichhe played a prominent part 

The documents were discovered by the Comte de Chambrun, 
a great-great-grandson of Lafayette, who acquired I..a Grange 
in October 1955, and who stated on June 18 that it was hoped 
to open the chateau to the public m 1957 — the bicentenary of 
Lafayette’s birth. The classification of the papers, which has 
been entrusted to a professional archivist chosen by the Bcoh 
des Charles, is expected to take several years. Tlie Comte de 
Chambrun holds both French and U.S. citizenship under a law 
passed by the General Assembly of Maryland in 17B4, which 
naturalized Lafayette and his male descendants m perpetuity. 

(New York Times - I.c Monde, l^aris) 

D. SIAM. Lifting of Ban on Export of Noii-$trategic 
Goods to China and North Korea. 

The Siamese Government decided on June 20 to lift the ban 
on the export of non-strategic goods to the People’s Keiniblic 
of China and to North Korea. The announcement explained 
(a) that as a result of the U.N, resolutions of May 18, 1951, 
Siam had imposed an embargo on the export of non-strategic 
goods to China and Korea ; (&) that, as Siam had s<mt troops 
to fight in the Korean War under the U.N. Command, she had 
also decided to impose an export ban on goods not mentioned 
m the U,N, list, including rice, timber, industrial tools, agri- 
cultural implements, chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
cement, fuel oil, rubber, lead, zinc, and other ores ; and (c) 
that, in view of the ending of the Korean War, there was no 
longer any need to continue the ban on goods not mentioned 
in the U.N. list.--(New York Times) <149:314 D $ XX490 A.) 
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JULY 7—14, 1956 

A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — London Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. - Ceylon to 
remain in Commonwealth with Republican Status. - 
Agreement on Transfer of British Bases in Ceylon. 

The seventh post-war conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers was held in London from Jime 28 to July 6 under the 
chairmansMp of Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime Minister. 
It was attended by the Prime Ministers of Canada (Mr. St. 
Laurent), Austraha (Mr. Menzies), New Zealand (Mr. Holland), 
South Africa (Mr. Strydom), India (Air. Nehru), Pakistan (Mr. 
Mohammad Adi), Ceylon (Air. Bandaranaike), and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Lord Alalvern). 

The plenary sessions were held at 10, Downing Street, hut there 
were also a mimher ol informal meetings and exchanges of views at 
Downing Street, Cheaners, and Domeywood. Among Aluusters taking 
part on the British side (m addition to the Prime Atmister) were Air. 
Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), Lord Home (Commonwealth 
Relations Secretary) and Mr Lennox-Boyd (ColoniaJ Secretary) 
Commonwealth Almisters taking part in the discussions included 
Mr Lester Pearson (Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs), 
Mr . Enc Louw (South African Alinister for External AfBairsh and Air. 
Krishna Menon (Minister without portfoho m the Government jof 
India). ' ' * 

The CozmntLniqu^. 

The subjects discussed at the conference wcia get forth an 
final communique published on July 6. Thelrext waS ai foHwvs 
(cross-headings inserted) ; 

‘‘ During the past ten days the Com monwealth Prmie ACmisters 
have together reviewed the current state of international affairs 
Their discussions have again revealed, a sense of common purpose m 
their approach to the major problems of the day. The peoples of the 
Commonwealth aH share the common heritage of parhamentary 
democracy. They respect aspirations for freedom and self-govern- 
ment, and take pride in what they themselves have done on helpmg 
to fulfil those aspirations. 

This meetmg has been held at a sigmflcant stage m the development 
of mternational relations. A new element has been introduced by the 
growing recognition of the devastating power of thermo-nuclear 
weapons. Other developments of importance have taken place m the 
world, moludmg changes m the Soviet Umon. The common under- 
standing which the Prime Ministers have reached in their review will 
form a valuable background which will assist each Government m the 
formulation and pursuit of its national pohcies- 

Disarmament. Despite the high hopes with which the world 
emerged from the last war, new mternational tensions developed. 
These have given rise to increasing fears and suspicion. They have 
resulted m vast expenditures on armaments and economic distortions 
which have delayed the full development of the world's natural 
resources for the common good 

The Governments and peoples of the Commonwealth are united m 
their desire for peace. They seek friendly relations with all the peoples 
of the world and have no aggressive mtent or design. War would 
bring disaster for many ; world war could mean destruction for aU. 
The pohoies of all Commonwealth countries will at all times be devoted 
to preservmg and consohdatmg world peace. The Prime Mimsters 
emphasized the importance they attach to the search for a compre- 
hensive disarmament agreement. 

Raising of Living Standards. The Commonwealth Governments will 
strive for a progressive improvement in the standards of hfe of their 
own peoples, and will assist m similar efforts m other parts of the 
world. Smce the end of the war, in addition to furthering their own 
economic development, they have done much to assist the develop- 
ment of other countries through the United Nations and such organi- 
zations as the Colombo Plan, the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa Sonth of the Sahara, and by other means They 
wiU continue in their efforts to secure prosperity as well as peace for 
all the peoples of the world 

Developments in the Soviet Union. The Prime Alimsters reviewed 
the significant developments in the Soviet Umon in the context of 
international relations and world affairs. In this assessment they 
were helped by the reports made by those Ministers who have recently 
visited the Soviet Umon or have held personal discussions with the 
new Soviet leaders. The Prime Ministers considered the recent 
decisions of the Soviet Government to reduce the numbers of their 
armed forces, their willingness to facilitate increased contacts between 
the Soviet Umon and other countries, and their expressed derire for 
improved relations with other Governments. They welcomed these 
developments 

Removal of International Tension. A progressive improvement m the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the other great Powers would 
help to remove the fear of war and servo the interests of world peace. 
They [the Prime Ministers] believe, however, that the removal of 
causes of tensionand the creation of mutual confidence and good will are 
essential if peace is to rest on secure foundations The Governments 
of the Commonwealth countries will persevere in the search for just 
and lasting settlements of outstanding international 
such settlements can be reached, resources which might otherwise be 
used to Improve the lot of man wlU continue to be devoted to arma- 
ments ; and the fears which impel the peoples ol the world to 
the burdens of defence wiU continue to distract and weaken mankind. 


Germany' and NATO. The Prune Ministers noted with regret that 
since their last meetmg no progress had been made towards German 
unity. They were informed of current proposals regarding the political 
and economic activities of the North Atlantic AUiance and the develop- 
ment of closer economic co-operation m Europe. 

The Middle East. The Prime Ministers considered the situation in 
the Middle East. They reafBrmed their mterest in the peace and 
stabihty of this area ; welcomed the efforts of the U.N Secretary- 
General to ensure observance of the terms of the armistice agreements 
between Israel and the neighbouring Arab States , and agreed that all 
practicable steps shonld be urgently taken to consohdate the progress 
thus made and to seek a lasting settlement of this dispute. 


Cyprus, The Prune Ministers were informed of the situation m 
Cyprus, and welcomed the unceasmg efforts of the U.K. Government 
to find a solution acceptable to aU concerned. 


The Far East and South-East Asia. The Prime Almisters reviewed 
the situation in the Far East and South-East Asia. They noted the 
part which was being played by certam Commonwealth Governments 
m seeking to maintam peace m Indo-Chma They looked forward to a 
coutmumg relaxation of tension m the Formosa area, and expressed 
the hope that unreinittmg efforts would he made to this end. Peaceful 
settlements of the problems m this area are imperative for stabihty in 
the Far East and for removing the dangers of conflict which would 
frustrate the hopes of peace The Prime Afmisters heard with mterest 
a report from the Prime Almlster of New Zealand on his recent visit 
to Japan They were informed of the progress of constitutional 
advance m Alalaya, and of the negotiations on constitutional develop- 
ment m Smgapore 

The United Nations. The Prime Alimsters noted with satisfaction 
that Ceylon and certam other countries had recently been admitted 
to the Umted Nations They recognized the important part which 
members of the Commonwealth had played m securing this extension 
of the Organization They expressed the hope that its membership 
could be broadened still further so that it might command a wider 
allegiance throughout the world 

Commonwealth Economic Co-operation. The Prime Ministers 
agreed that it was of the flrst importance for their countries to 
naamtam and mcrease their economic strength. Each country, 
through sound internal economic pohcies and steady development of 
its resources and earnmg power, could help to strengthen the Com- 
monwealth and the sterling area, and move steadily towards the 
agreed objective of the widest practicable system of trade and 
payments. 

The Prime Almisters noted with satisfaction the United Kmgdom’s 
determination to maintam and improve its capacity to serve as a 
source of capital for development m Commonwealth countries. They 
received reports on the development programmes of certam members 
of the Commonwealth 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The Prime Almisters exchanged 
news on the development of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
They agreed that the cinl use of nuclear energy constituted a valuable 
new sphere of co-opeiation within the Commonwealth, as well as with 
other countries, and noted with satisfaction the progress already made 
in this field The Commonwealth countries are already a major 
source of world supplies of uranium and thorium, and their resources 
in these materials are increasing. In most of these countries research 
organizations have been established to develop the use of nnolear 
energy as a source of power 

Republican Constitution for Ceylon. - Continued Ceylonese Member- 
ship of Commonwealth. During the course of the meetmg the Prime 
Mhnster of Ceylon stated that, in accordance with their declared policy, 
the Ceylon Government proposed to introduce in due course a 
Republican Constitution for Ceylon. He also stated that it was their 
intention that Ceylon should continue to be a member of the Com- 
monwealth The other Prime Almisters took note of this statement, 
and expressed their agreement to Ceylon’s remaining as a member of 
the Commonwealth 

Position of Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation. The Prime Mmisters 
considered the particular position of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland m relation to meetings of Commonwealth Prime Mmisters, 
Taking mto account the 20 years* attendance, first by the Prime 
Mmister of Southern Rhodesia, and now by the Prime Minister of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, they agreed that they would 
welcome the continued participation of the Prime Munster of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in meetmgs of Commonwealth 


Mme Ministers 

Informal Discussions, Apart from the consideration of matters 
vhich. are of common interest to all Commonwealth countries, these 
nestings also afford opportunities for discussions outside the formal 
;essions. Advantage has been taken of these opportunities on this 
►ocasion. The continuing exchange of views on matters of common 
jonoern is an important element in the relationship between the 
nember countries of the Commonwealth. It is of the utmost value 
hat this should be supplemented at intervals by personal contacts 
letween the political leaders of the Commonwealth countries, and m 
h rapidly changing world the need for these direct oonsnltations has 

i m r» T'l*. A.'n n A * * 




Ccvlon to take over Trincomalee and Katunayakc Bases. -Continued 
Facilities for Britain. - U.K. Aid in training Ceylonese Forces. 


Simultaneously with the publication of the general com- 
munique, the following statement was issued on the future of 
the British naval and air bases in Ceylon ; 
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“ The Government of Ceylon expressed then* desire to take over the 
naval base at Trmcomalee and the K A.F. station at Katimayake. 
The TJ.K. Government, recognizing the right of the Government of 
Ceylon to do so under the defence agreement of 1947, have expressed 
wilhngness to agree to smtahle arrangements for this purpose. 

“ The Prime Minister of Ceylon and the U.K. Government have had 
discussions m London about these arrangements. The disoussiona 
have been concerned with (a) the declared intention of the Ceylon 
Government to make available to the XJ K Government at their 
request certam facilities enjoyed at present in Ceylon for oommumca- 
tions, movements, and storage , (6) the declared intention of the XJ K. 
Government to provide assistance to the Ceylon Government at their 
request for the expansion, development, and training of the Ceylon 
armed forces. 

“ Bepresentativea of the two Governments will meet at an early 
date in London and later in Colombo to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in regard to these matters ” 

Tlie mteation of the new Ceylonese Government to take over 
the British bases had been expressed by Mr. Bandaranaike 
after the recent general elections in Ceylon (see 14849 A). In a 
speech m London on July 5 to the Commonwealth Corre- 
spondents’ Association, Mr. Bandaranailm defended his 
Government’s decision bo take over the bases, and at the same 
time stressed Ceylon’s intention of remainmg m the Common- 
wealth after the adoption of a Republican Constitution. 

On the question of the bases, Mr. Bandaranaike said that it was 
entirely a question for Ceylon to decide whether or not foreign bases 
should be maintained in her territory. “ We have expressed not 
merely the wish but the mtontion and determination that the haaes 
shall cease,** he declared, “ hut we wish to do it in a friendly way.** 
Ceylon would discuss with Britain the method of British withdrawal 
from the bases “ without causing dislocation, inconvenience, or 
embarrassment,’* and at the same time would hold discussions on 
** certain facilities which the British Government might have In our 
country.*’ In reply to a question, ho said that Ceylon desired the 
assistance of the Boyal Navy in building up her defences 

Mr. Bandaranaike emphasized that Ceylon*s mtention to adopt a 
Kepublicau Constitution was in no sense the result of dishke of or 
hostility towards Britain or the Queen. It was simply that a repub- 
lican form of government was considered more suitable for Ceylon 
and Ceylonese conditions. Having regained her freedom, Ceylon was 
“ feeling her way forward . . in order that she may discover for 
herself that form of society best suited to her needs,** 

With regard to Ceylon’s policy of neutralism, Mr. Bandaranaike 
said that it was neither a sign of cowardice nor of a desire to make 
** the best of both worlds,** but something positive in itself.” 
Ceylon desired peace andfriendship with all countries, and, if possible, 
would try to provde a ** bridge *’ between two radically opposed points 
of view There were countries — of whom Ceylon was one — ^that did 
not wish to align themselves with power blocs which, m the name of 
defence, found themselves “ compelled to create a Frankenstein ” 
which they might eventually be incapable of controlling “ I do not 
say we should not protect ourselves,” he added. “ We must be alert, 
we must keep our eyes open, hut wo must not talk in terms of hatred 
of some particular country or ideology, or of those who may belong 
to some other race ” 

In conclusion, Mr Bandaranaike said that the essential value of 
the Commonwealth lay in the members* common way of life — 
democratic parhamentary government, an independent judiciary, 
the rule of law. and efficient and impartial administration The role 
of the Commonwealth today should be that of a third force ” in 
International afflalrs, and he believed that Britain, with her long 
tradition of service to the world, was particularly qualifled to take 
the lead in such a development 

In a subsequent press statement on July 7, Mr. Bandaranaike 
said that the Ceylonese Government would allow the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F. to use stocks of petrol and ammunition 
now stored at the Trmcomalee and Katunayake bases. More- 
over, Britain would he allowed to maintain radio communica- 
tions throughout Ceylon. 

Trtncomalee is the headquarters of the Royal Navy’s Bast Indies 
Squadron, at present consisting of the 9,000-ton cruiser HMS 
Superb and three filgates. It is chiefly a refuelling base and not a 
dockyard, though minor repairs to warships can be carried out there. 
It also has a radio station and naval stores, together with recreational 
facilities for men serving on the Bast Indies Station. The labour 
force — about 6,000 — is recruited entirely from the Ceylonese 
population. 

Meeting between Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammad AU. - Statements on 
Indian and Paldstani Policy. 

Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammad Ah had a private meeting on 
July 6 during the Commonwealth conference. It was stated 
that there had been a “ cordial and frank ” exchange of views 
on matters of Indo-Pakistani interest — ^including, it was 
understood, the Kashmir question, problems connected mih 
the property of evacuees from both sides, and the canal waters 
dispute (i.e. the sharmg of irrigation rights in the Indus River 
basin). 


Mr. Mohammad All, m an address on June 25 to the Foreign 
Press Association at the Dorchester Hotel, gave a lengthy 
review of Pakistan’s policy from which the following extracts 
are taken : 

. Although Pakistan has become a Repubhc, it has decided to 
remam a members of the Commonwealth — a free and voluntary 
association of mdependent nations, who, despite their differing 
pohtical systems and economic interests, oontmne to work m free, 
frank and friendly co-operation with each other in a manner that may 
well serve as a model to a world torn by tension and mistrust In this 
great mansion of peace there is equal room for everyone — for a 
Monarchy, for Dominions as well as Republics, for peoples of diverse 
races, colours and creeds. No-one would claim that it is a perfect 
orgamzation. But equally, no-one would hghtly abandon it, and it 
would be a mistake to underrate it as a factor m promoting mter- 
national co-operation m the interest of world peace and human 
welfare.” 

After deolarmg that Pakistan was “ passionately dedicated to the 
cause of peace,” Mr. Mohammad All continued . We believe that 
peace can he mamtamed only through a dynamic, positive, and 
constructive approach It cannot bo defended tlirough a negative, 
passive, or neutralist attitude It can be preserved only by strength- 
emng the forces of collective security. Bor the smaller countries 
particularly, whether m Asia or elsewhere, there is no other way to 
ensure independent survival. And since peace can be broken at any 
point . . it follows that world peace can be assured only if the smaller 
nations are protected agamst armed attack or internal subversion 
by an effective system of regional security. 

” It IS because of this conviotion . . . that we have joined a number 
of defensive alhances. We have signed a mutual defence assistance 
agreement with the U S.A. ; we have entered into a friendly co- 
operation agreement with Turkey , we are a party to SBATO , we 
have joined the Baghdad Pact. Those who think we have joined 
SBATO and the Baghdad Pact with an aggressive design do us a 
grievous injury Geographically situated as West and East Pakistan 
are, we could not remam unconcerned with developments in the 
Middle East or South-East Asia. With the stability and welfare of 
these regions are mevitably bound up our own stability and 
welfare The sole object of the Baghdad and SEATO alhances is to 
defend the peace and promote the well-being of these regions- There 
IS no other object. Certainly there is no question of any of the signa- 
tories of these pacts being a party to aggression against any counii 7 
whatsoever , . 

** There is an area at our very doorstep, however, which is a source 
of international conflict and tension I refer to Kashmir . . In 1949 
it was agreed between India, I^akistan, and tho United Nations that 
the question of the accession of Kashmir to India or Pakistan would 
be decided in accordance with tho wishes of tho people of tho State as 
voluntarily expressed in a free and impartial plebiscite Numerous 
efforts have been made to obtain Indian agreenient to lioUl such a 
plebiscite, but so far without avail . . The dostinios of KaHtiiuir and 
Pakistan are inextricably linked. Novortholoss wo do not claim that 
Kashmir must come to Pakistan. All wo say is this • Let tho people 
of Kashmir be given an opportunity to decide their own fate by moans 
of a free vote. India is bound under an international agrooment to 
allow this. Let that solemn undertaking be carried out . . 

** It has been said that American military aid to Pakistan consti- 
tutes a threat to India Such a suggestion is palpably absurd, Tho 
disparity between Indian and l^akistanl human and material 
resouroes is so great that, even after military assistance from tho 
USA, there can be no question of any threat of aggresBlon from 
Pakistan to India . ” 

In a brief press statement on July 0, Mr. Nehru said that 
India’s policy of neutralism meant solely that India followed 
an mdependent policy and judged every qucsliou on its 
merits. He did not believe that the world could be divided into 
good and evil, since no country was totally good aiul no country 
totally evil ; alignment meant regimentation, and he objected 
equally to both Communist and non-Communist regime uiation 
of peoples and countries. 

Mr. Strydom's Defence of Apartheid Policy. 

A defence of the South African Government’s raciial policy, 
and an assurance that South Africa would cioutinue to co- 
operate with the Commonwealth whatever her future form of 
government might be, were made by Mr. Strydom on June 25 
at a dmner of the South Africa Club, held at the Savoy Hotel 

Mr. Strydom said that at least 90 per (Mnit of tho Wlilto population 
of South Africa, and, ho boliovod, of tln^ HbodoHhiu, wert^ deiormlnod 
at all costs to onsuro tiio coniinuamu^ of tlic White race in Houthom 
Africa If tho WhltoH in South Africa, <».l ready far ouinumborod by 
the non-Whites, allowed control to pmn out of ihclr hands, they would 
bo doomed either to leave the country or to bc^ almorbod hi i-he non- 
White majority. ” We in Houth Africa/* he declared, ” hav<^ boon 
settled there for more than :iOb years. We are no longer I loHandors or 
Britons wo arc South Afrltjans. We cannot rotnrn to Holland or 
Britain Wo and our descendants inusi. remain In Houth Afrioi»r« 
either to llvo and stirvlvo, or losc^ our identity. Wo are detennlnad, 
como what may, to remain and survive. In this unflinehlng deter- 
n^ation the Afrikaans-speaking and KngHsh-ipeoktng eitlzena of 
South Africa stand shoulder to sliouldor. . /* 
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After deolanng that people in the XJ.K. and elsewhere had been 
giyen “ a false and distorted picture of South Africa and of onr colour 
pohcy/" Mr. Strydom continued : For 300 years we have not only 
protected the black man and brought him secnrity, in contrast with 
the pohcy of extermination practised in certain other parts of the 
world, but m addition we have developed South Africa, relatively 
speaking, into one of the richest coiintries in the world, m which the 
Native also shares . , . For priests and scribes, in face of these hard 
facts — under the cloak of religion — to accuse ns of harsh and nn- 
Christian treatment of the black man, is snch a travesty of the truth 
that it borders on the blasphemous ...” 

Mr Strydom went on to speak of another prevailing misconcep- 
tion ” — ^namely, that South Africa was drifting mto a pohcy of 
isolation towards the rest of the world and towards the Common- 
wealth in particular. After describing this allegation as “ a complete 
travesty of the truth,” he continued 

“ This charge is probably based on the fact that it is the pohcy of 
the present Government ultimately to estabhsh a repubhcan form of 
government m South Africa when a sufficiently large majority of the 
European voters shall have expressed themselves m favour of such a 
step. Let me give you the emphatic assurance that this change m the 
form of our government will m no way whatsoever affect our pohcy 
of co-operation with the United Kingdom, other Commonwealth 
countries, and all countries and peoples who, like us, subscribe to the 
Western and democratic way of life 

‘‘ On the contrary, under a repubhcan form of government the 
majority of our people — viz , the Afrikaans-speakmg section — ^would 
be infinitely more willing to co-operate with Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries m all matters of common concern, especially 
m respect of a common defence pohcy for Africa, than they would be 
under present circumstances Looked at from this angle alone, a 
repubhc m South Africa would be in the mterest of all concerned, 
and would strengthen the ties of friendship between our respective 
countries. We are, moreover, convmced that under such a form of 
government we shall much sooner succeed m welding the two European 
sections in our country into one umted people, with the retention 
by each section of its own language and culture, frally guaranteed by 
the State. 

“ The absurdity of a charge of isolation should be self-evident . . 
Quite apart from our common defence interests, our economic and 
j3nancial mterests are so mterwoven, and have made us so inter- 
dependent upon each other, that instead of driftmg into isolation it is 
of the utmost importance that our trade and other economic relations 
should, m our common interest, expand and be strengthened wherever 
possible ” 

U.K.-South African Discussions on Protectorates. 

The following statement was issued on July 4 by the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office and South Africa House : During 
their visit to London, Mr. Strydom and Mr. Louw reiterated 
South Africa’s desire for the transfer of the Protectorates [i.e. 
the High Commission Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland.] The U.K. Mmisters restated the position of 
the British Government, and agreement was not reached.” 

The British position on this matter was last stated by Sir Winston 
Churchill m the House of Commons in April 1954. Sir Wmston (then 
Prime JNiCmister) said that the British Government was pledged not to 
transfer the Protectorates to South African sovereignty until the 
inhabitants of the territories had been consulted and until the U E 
Parliament had expressed its views [see 13G03 A] 


Australian Desire for Revision of Ottawa Agreement. 

During the Commonwealth conference. Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Thorneycroft (President of the Board of Trade) met 
Mr. Menzies and Mr. McEwen (Australian Minister for Trade) 
for a preliminary exchange of views on the Australian desire 
for a new trade arrangement with the Umted Kingdom to 
replace the Ottawa Agreement of 1932, The Australian 
Government’s wish for such new arrangements had been 
announced beforehand by Mr. Menzies, who issued the foUowmg 
statement in Canberra on May 24 before his departure for 


London : 

“ The Austrahan Government has informed the U.K. Govemnmnt 
of its wish that trade discussions should take place during my forth- 
coming visit to London We desire that the talks should cover the 
whole field of our trade relationship and should not be confined to 
matters relating to the Ottawa Agreement. 

** The object of the the talks will be to reach agreement with the 
U.K on a set of principles These principles would prowde a ttame- 
work for a new trade agreement, but it would be the task of officials, 
in subsequent negotiations, to translate them mto a new and compre- 
Henslve agroemeat to replace Ottawa THe aegotxations tetwoea 
ofiBoJals may need to extend over several montlis 

“ The [Austrahanl Government has been infiuonoed by a number of 
important factors. World trading conditions have changed greatly 
since the Ottawa Agreement was negotiated in 1932 New prohlems 
Lve orison lor which Ottawa does not provide a solution. We aro 
oonlronted with particular halanoe-ol-paynients problems and, 
consequently, with import licensing controls . . . It is necessary to 
roaoh a wider understanding with the U K '^hioh will take ac^unt of 
present-day prohlems We want to ensure that each party has 
reasonable access to the market of the other party, and to oppor- 
tunities to compete in the market on oommOTOial terms Each 
oZntry is the chief export market for the other’s products, and has 
much to gain from mutually advantageous preference 


“ I cannot emphasize too strongly that the Government's wish is 
to preserve the prmciple of preference as between the U.K. and 
Australia. At tiie same time we must pay attention to the efi:ect of 
preferential arrangements on Australia's cost structure and trade 
development These will, we hope, be the most important trade talks 
which have taken place between the two countries since the negotia- 
tion of the Ottawa Agi'eement itself. The fAustrahanJ Oovenmient 
hopes that they will place trading lelationbhips between the U K. and 
Australia on a basis which will be of lasting benefit to both countiies ; 
and that they will open the way for a growing volume of trade, not 
only between the U K and Australia, but between both oui countries 
and the rest of the tradmg world.” 

New Zealand Attitude to Ottawa Agreement. 

The New Zealand Government’s attitude towards the Ottawa 
Agreement had been defined m the foUo^nng statement issued 
by Mr. Holland on May 25 : 

It is not the present intention of the New Zealand Government 
to raise the question of a general review of the Ottawa Agreement we 
have with the United Kingdom, although I have some matters 
concemmg trade which I wish to discuss while I am m London It is 
true that the pattern of our overseas trade has changed m important 
aspects since the Ottawa Agreement 24 shears ago Our total trade has 
mcreased substantially, and we are both buyers and sellers m far 
wider markets than existed when we entered into the agreement 
However, the prmciples of the agreement . . are of such significance 
that the Government would not contemplate discussions of major 
changes without prior consultation with all mterested parties, such 
as farmers, manufacturers, and the commercial community 

“ It should be emphasized that the Ottawa Agreements ai-e bilateral 
agreements. They were concluded individually between the U.K and 
Canada, Austraha, New Zealand, and South Africa respectively At 
the time the Agreements were entered mto, farm products were in 
over-supply to the U K., and Commonwealth farmers therefore 
regarded these agreements as a protective umbrella. The agreements 
also, from another pomt of view, preserved the principle of imperial 
preference, a most important factor in the development of the 
Commonwealth I shall, while m London, keep closely m touch with 
developments which may afCect onr own position, having regard to 
the facts that the U.K is the mam market for our exports and also 
the mam source of our imports ’* 

Mr. Holyoake (acting Prime Minister of New Zealand durmg 
Mr. Holland’s absence in London) said on June 21 that the 
iinrestricted imports of Argentine meat into Britain would be 
among tiie subjects to be discussed by Mr. Holland while he 
•was m Britam. He pointed out m this connexion that “ the 
Umted Kingdom must continue to be our mam market for 
meat and dairy produce for many years to come.” 


Mr. Menzies on the Future o£ the Conunonwealth. 

The Prime Minister of Australia spoke as follows in an 
address on Jxme 25 to the Royal Empire Society in London : 

” More thinking must be done about the future of our association 
Nothmg could be more foolish than to miagine that our British 
association has something m it which is inevitably immortal and that 
m need do nothmg about it. There is now a mixed Commonwealth 
partly Crown, partly Hepublio We have to ask how we are to con- 
imue to tie ourselves together for the important things m the world 
vith this new structure. We do not want to be just a scattered family 
ir group of nations, unattached but friencUy If we could only devise 
vays and means of constant consultation and constant hammering 
mt of ideas, this ancient community of nations might expect m the 
jecond half of this century to have a joint moral force which the 
vorld sorely needs.” 

After saying that " an ugly word — coloniahsm ” had often been 
leard, Mr Menzies declared * While we must not fall into the error 
>f tbmkmg that all is as it was, we must not fall into the error of 
ihinkmg that we must apologize for our past, though some People 
jeem to think that we should. I am a Colonial, born in the Colony 
)f Victoria, and I am very proud of the fact The whole movement 
Irom colonialism to self-government is not somethmg we should have 
;o explam away, but is the greatest achievement of our race m the 
ast 100 years. Never let us forget that the great new nations of the 
Commonwealth, whether they remain under the shadow 
>f the Grown or whether they become Bepublios. are all estabhshed 
lartly on the foundation of their own ancient cultures, but very 
argely on the foundation of the sovereignty of Parliammt, the rule of 
aw, and the administrative quality and care which the British people, 
ibove all peoples, have given to the world ” 

Mr Menzies also resisted the idea that ” we should apologize for 
ihe word * empire/ ” saying m this connexion • It is rather clever 
on the part of some of our opponents in the world that they have 
made us rather apologetic about the word ‘ empire while they have 

ixm-nTr 'h’lnlflTnS* OHS ” 


Freedom of London conferred on 2Wr. Holland and Mr. Nehru. 

The Freedom of the City of London was conferred npon the 
’rime Mmisters of India and. New Zealand at Gmldhall on 
ulv 8 hv the Lord Mayoi of London, Sir Cnthbert Ackroyd. 
Tunes - Dailv Telearaph - Manchester Guardian - Australian 
Jews and Information Bureau - Directorate of Infonmtion 
lervices, Wellington - London Offices of the High Commisstohers 
orX^rPaki^, and Ceylon) (Prev. rep. 14038, A.) 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Abortive Peronista Revolt. - 
Execution Rebel Leaders. - Changes in Argentine 
Cabinet ana Army Command. 

A widespread Peronista uprising broke out m Argentina on 
June 10, but was suppressed by the armed forces within a few 
hours. The principal centres of the rebellion were La Plata 
(capital of Buenos Aires province), Santa Rosa (capital of La 
Pampa province), Avellaneda (a manufacturmg town a few 
miles south-east of Buenos Aires), and the Campo de Mayo 
military base, near Buenos Aires. 

The revolt was led by General Juan Josd Valle and General 
Raul Tanco, both of whom held high military positions under 
President Per6n- In a proclamation from the Santa Rosa radio 
station, which was seized by the insurgents, they announced 
their intention of establishing a ‘‘government of national 
recovery ” based on Peronista principles, and called for the 
restoration of the Peronista Constitution of 1949, the restora- 
tion to the trade unions of the powers they exercised under the 
Peronista regime, a political amnesty, and the holdmg of 
general elections within 180 days. Generals Valle and Tanco 
(both of whom had escaped from detention several weeks before 
the uprising) were called upon by the Government to surrender 
and face charges of “ malfeasance and rebellion.” 

The uprising occurred at a time when President Arambuxu 
was on a tour of the provinces, and operational command of the 
armed forces was assumed by the Vice-President, Rear-Admiral 
Isaac Rojas. Immediately after the outbreak of the revolt 
Vice-President Rojas issued a decree placing Argentina under 
martial law, and providing that anyone carrying arms, dis- 
obeying the pohee, or acting in a suspicious manner would be 
liable to summary trial and execution by courts-martial. At 
the same time Vice-President Rojas ordered the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to suppress the rebellion. 

The heaviest flghtmg occurred at La Plata (35 miles south-east of 
Buenos Aires), where dissident unite of the 7th Infanti'y Regiment 
and a number of armed civilians sensed strategic points and attacked 
Government House (centre of the provxnoi^ administration), the 
headquarters of the Second Army Division, and the police station 
with machine-guns and mortars. The barracks of the 7th Infantry 
Regiment were bombed and strafed by Government planes, including 
Meteor ]ets and Lincoln bombers, alter the population had been 
warned by radio to evacuate an area within one kilometre’s radius of 
the barracks. After severe street fighting, ordei was eventually 
restored hy loyal troops and marmes rushed to the city. Part of the 
7th Infantry Regiment contmued to hold out in the barracks until 
the ammunition magazine was blown up by aerial bombing. Many of 
the insurgents were captured, including Colonel Oscar Cogorno, who 
led the uprising m La Plata. 

At Santa Rosa (376 miles south-west of Buenos Aires) the radio 
station was seized by a group of insurgents led by Mai or Philhpeaux, 
but the city was surrounded by a loyal cavalry regiment and the 
insurgents surrendered after the radio station had been bombed by 
Government aircraft. At Avellaneda, where the uprising was led by 
Liout.-Colonel Yalentm Ingoyen and Captain Jorge Nogales, order 
was restored by Government forces after street fighting An attemp- 
ted uprising by dissident infantry units at the Campo de Mayo base 
was suppressed by loyal cavalry troops after several hours’ fighting 
Buenos Aires itself remained quiet, apart from an attempt by 1,800 
armed civilians — quickly suppressed by the armed forces — to seize 
the arsenal. 

Some 40 leaders of the rebellion, including a number of 
insurgent officers, were executed within 48 hours of the uprising 
alter summary trial and sentence by court-martial. Among 
those executed were General Valle, Colonel Cogorno, Colonel 
Irigoyen, Major PhiUipeaux, and Captam Nogales. Some 300 
rebels were arrested for subsequent trial by court-martial, 
while about 2,500 Peronistas were rounded up in different parts 
of the country. Total casualties in the rebellion were given as 
over 200 killed and wounded. 

General Tanco and six other rebel officers took refuge in the 
home of the Haitian Ambassador (M. Jean Brierre), which is 
situated in a suburb of Buenos Aires. They were abducted on 
June 14 by a group of armed men, but were subsequently 
returned to the custody of the Haitian Embassy — on the 
personal instructions of President Aramhuru — after a strong 
protest had been lodged by M. Brierre at the violation of the 
diplomatic immunity of his residence. 

The Argentine Government ended the state of martial law on 
June 13, and at the same time announced that no further 
executions would take place and that those rebels on whom the 
death penalty had been imposed but not yet earned out would 
be reprieved. 

President Aramburu, who had returned to Buenos Aires after the 
uprising, said at a press conference on June 11 that the rebeUlonhad 
“ a Communist head and a nationalist and Peronista body He 
stated that the civil head of the rebel movement was Seflor Rati 


Lagomarsino, formerly Minister of Trade nnder General Perdn ; that 
the military leaders were Generals Valle and Tanco , and that General 
Bengoa, whom he desoiibed as a “ traitor,” was also implicated. 
[General Bengoa was Minister of War in the Provisional Government of 
President Lonardi, and had been subsequently banished to Patagoma — 
see 14553 A]. President Aramburu added that the Peronista rebels 
had planned to seize members of the Government and hold them as 
hostages, to carry out teiTonst attacks, to arrest priests, and to seize 
Government offices, radio stations, and newspapers 
Changes in Argentine Cabinet. 

Several changes m the Argentine Government were announced 
on June 8, the membership of the reconstructed Cabinet being 
as follows 


Dr. Laureano Landaburu 
*Dr. Luis Podesta Costa 
Dr. Carlos Adrogue 
*Dr- Eugenio Blanco 
*Dr. Radi Migone 
*Dr. Francisco Martinez 
*Dr. Alberto Mercier 
Sefior Rodolfo Martinez 
♦Sefior Pedro Mendiondo 
♦General Arturo Ossorio Arana 


Interior. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Education and Justice. 
Finance and Treasury. 
Labour and Welfare. 
Public Health. 

Agriculture and Livestock, 
Commerce and Industry. 
Public Works. 

War. 


♦Rear-Admiral Teodoro Hartnung Navy. 

♦Commodore Julio Cesar Krause Aviation. 

♦Captain Sadi Bonnet . . Transport and Communica- 

tions. 

♦Unchanged 


The Ministers were reduced in number from 17 to 13 by combining 
several portfolios — ^those of Education and Justice, Finance and the 
Treasury, Transport and Communications, and Commerce and 
Industry. Dr I^andaburu, previously Mmisier of Justice and acting 
Minister of the Interior, took over the portfolio of the Interior , 
Dr Adrogue, previously Mimster of Education, took oyer the portfolio 
of Justice concurrently with that of Education , and Dr Blanco, the 
Minister of the Treasury, concurrently took over the Fmanoe portfolio 
from Dr Alizdii Garcia, who resigned The former Ministers of 
Conunerco and Industry (respectively Sciior Juan Llamazares and 
Captain Alvaro Alzogaray) left the Government, the two portfolios 
being combined m a single Ministry under Sefior Rodolfo Martinez 
(a former Director of the Banco Central), who entered the Cabinet 
for the first time 


Changes in Army High Command. 

General Francis<*o Zeida, commander of the Third Army 
Division, was appointed C.-in-C. of the Argentine Army on 
June 5 in succession to General Julio Lagos, while General 
Guillermo Alonso, commander of tlie Fourth Division at 
C6rdoba, succeeded General Roberto Dalton as Chief of Armv 
Staff. The Minister of War (General Ossono Arana) slated that 
General Lagos had expressed the wish to retire, and iluit 
General Dalton would be appointed Ambassador to Peru. 
(Le Monde, Pans - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Thmes) (Prev. rep. Argentina, 14871 A.) 


B. UNITED lONGDOM - UNITED STATES.— Missile 
Range in Caribbean extended to Ascension Island. 

An agreement was signed in Washington on June 25 between 
the British and U.S. Governments under wliich th(5 Anglo- 
American guided missile range m the Caribbean was extended 
to St. Lucia in the Windward Islands and to Ascension Island 
in the South Atlantic. As a result, the range was increaseil from 
1,000 miles to nearly 5,000 miles— about the distance from New 
York to Moscow. 

Under the Anglo-American agreomonte signed In 1950 ami 1052, 
the missile range extended in a south-oaflU^rly direction from (^ape 
Camavoral, Florida (the firing point at the l^atrlck Air Vomo Base) 
through the Bahaman arohipolago to Grand Turk, in the Turks and 
Caicos Islands, with tracking points on the islands of Giand Bahama, 
Eleuthera, San Salvador, Maytiguana, Grand. Turk, Pu(a*to JUco, and 
the Dominican Republic. Its extension to AHoension Islaiul brought 
the range to a point about midway Ix^tween the South Amorhwi and 
African continents. 

The announcement said that the British and U.S. (B)vemi Jurats 
had agreed on the extension after consultation with tlu^ t(U*rltorios 
concerned, and that the project ‘‘ should add conshhn-ahly i-o the 
usefulness of the range and i)lay a valuable part in (hwelopment 
of guided missilos.” Btops would bo taken to safeguard fully tlio 
Interests and safety of the inhahltants, and of shipping and air 
traffic 

It was stated in tlie British and U.S, Press that (duborate 
safety precautions were taken in operating tfie missile range ; 
e.g. missiles deviating from carefully sclecited saiety areas were 
automatically destroyed in oud-air by an electroiiic device so 
as not to endanger shipping, aircraft, or the* inhabiUmts of the 
territories concerned. It was also slated in tlie Press that the 
space that would be occupied by a warhead was taken up by 
recording and tracking instruments.— (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14735 B.) 
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A. ALGERIA* — Security Council rejects Arab-Asian 
Request for Debate on Algerian Situation. - Mr. Nehru^s 
Five-Point Plan for Peace Settlement in Algeria. 


The U.X. Security Council, meeting on Jtme 26, rejected a 
request by 13 Arab and Asian countries that it should debate 
the Algerian situation. 

The request had been put forward by the eight Arab member- 
nations of the XJ.N, (Eg 3 rpt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen) and Afghanistan, Indonesia, Palostan, 
Persia, and Siam. It was presented on the ground that the situation 
in Algeria had gravely deteriorated m. recent months and had assumed 
the character of a “ full-fledged colonial war,’* with a consequent 
threat to peace m North Africa 

After hearing statements by Dr. Jalal Abdoh (Persia), the 
spokesman of the 13 apphcant countnes, and M. Herve Alphand 
(France), the Security Council rejected the request for a debate 
by seven votes (Austraha, Belgium, Cuba, France, Peru, the 
Uiuted Kmgdom, and the United States), agamst two (Persia 
and the Soviet Union), with Yugoslavia and Nationahst China 
abstainmg. 

Dr. Abdoh contended that the Algerian question lay withm the 
competence of the Security Council, and also that it represented a 
threat to international peace and security Algeria, he said, had been 
an mdependent country before the French landed there m 1830, and 
“ when France conquered Algeria the sovereignty which was vested 
in the Algerian people did not disappear ; it merely remained dormant 
and was able to be reawakened by a national movement like that now 
taking place.” When the Asian and African nations had agreed at 
the last session of the General Assembly to postpone consideration of 
the Algerian question, they had ‘ cherished the hope ” that France 
would take measures m Algeria similar to those in Morocco and 
Tunisia These hopes, however, had “ proved vain,” and the situa- 
tion, far from improving, had deteriorated to a point at which it 
threatened the maintenance of peace throughout the whole of North 
Africa 

M. Alphand denied that the Algerian question lay withm the 
competence of the U N or constituted a threat to peace, and said that 
there had been ** no change in the position which France has on 
several occasions taken regarding the competence of the Umted 
Nations in respect of the domestic affairs of member States.” To 
violate the principle of non-mtervention m affairs of domestic 3 uris- 
diotion, he declared, “ would mean the end of peace and the end of 
the Umted Nations also.” French sovereignty over Algeria had been 
exercised for 120 years and had been ** imphoitly or exphcitly 
recognized by all members of tbe international community.” 

In a statement to tbe Indian House of the People on May 22, 
Mr. Nehru had expressed “ deep concern and regret ” at the 
situation in Algeria and had put forward five suggestions as a 
possible basis for a negotiated settlement. 

Developments m Algeria, Mr Nehiu said, had now ** reached the 
dimensions of a large-scale conflict with mounting violence . and 
with no end of the conflict in sight.” This conflict was part of the 
great wave of national upsurges that have swept Asia and Africa m 
the last two generations,” and whatever the practical difficulties and 
complexities mvolved in the Algerian situation, this basic issue had 
to be recogmzed The Indian Government’s attitude towards all such 
movements, as defined in its previous statements and in the Bandung 
Conference’s resolution on French. North Africa (see 14181 A), had 
two essential aspects . “ oitr support for freedom movements, and 
our adherence to a peaceful approach ” In this connexion Mr. Nehru 
paid tribute to the ” wisdom and statesmanship ” shown by the 
French Government in reaohmg a solution of the problem of Morocco 
and Tunisia 


The special factors and complexities in the Algerian situation, he 
continued, should not be permitted to bar a settlement, but called 
for negotiation and accommodation. Although there was increasing 
recognition m France that the claims of Algerian nationalism had to 
be met, violent conflict was still raging, and India would therefore 
endeavour to assist the forces of constructive settlement by urging 
fuller recognition of national aspirations and, at the same time, by 
not encouraging hatred and violence by either side.” The Indian 
Government considered that the first and essential step towards a 
settlement was the ending of violence, a desire for which had recently 
been expressed by both sides, and they therefore appealed to all 
concerned to initiate and respond to any moves to this end. India 
hoped that the French Government would ** pursue in Algeria the 
path which yielded helpful results in Morocco and Tunisia,” and that 
the Algerian people would respond to such an approach. 


” In their earnest desire to help resolve the conflict and promote 
a negotiated settlement which will bind the parties in friendship and 
oo-operatlon,” Mr. Nehru went on, ” the Government of India venture 
to make the following suggestions : , , , , , 4 , -u 

(1) An atmosphere of peaceful approach should be promoted by 
formal declarations by both sides ... in favour of ending violence 

(2) The national entity and personality of Algeria should he 
recognized by the French Government on the basis of freedom. 

(3) The equality of the peoples in Algeria, irrespeotive of race, 

should be recognized by all oonoemed. , , ^ , 

(4) Recognition that Algeria is the homeland of all tb© people in 
Algeria, irrespective of race, and that they shall all be entitled to the 
benefits and share the burdens arising from the recognition of the 
national entity, personality, and freedom of Algeria. 


(5) Direct negotiations based on the above basic ideas, and m 
accordance with the prmciples of the U N. Charter, should be 
maugurated ” ^ 

Mr. Nehru concluded : The House will recall that in Indo-Chma 
the first step towards termination of a long conflict began with the 
cessation of hostihties, and that a similar appeal to the present one 
evoked the unanimous approval of the House and helpful responses 
elsewhere. It is our hope that m a situation no less fraught with 
danger to the parties and to intemational peace than the war in 
Indo-China, now happily ended, this fervent appeal will reach the 
fnendly ears of the parties to the present conflict, hoth of whom we 
regard as our friend. • ” . . . 

The Algerian question was discussed in. Paris on June 5 by 
M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, and Mr. Krishna 
Menon, Minister without portfolio in the Indian Government. 
In a subsequent statement, M. Pmeau said that he and Mr. 
Menon had discussed the pomts raised by Mr. Nehru in bis 
speech to the Indian House of the People ; that he (M. Pmeau) 
had explained to Mr. Menon the difficulties confronting the 
French Government in Algeria ; and that Mr. Menon had 
stressed the need for a pacific settlement of the Algerian prob- 
lem m a manner which would take French interests m Algeria 
into account. No practical conclusions ” had been arrived at, 
but the discussions had enabled the two coimtnes to under- 
stand each other’s point of view. — (U-N. Information Centre, 
London - The Hindu, Madras - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Algeria, 14913 A.) 

B. JORDAN. — ^Arab Legion Discussions with Britain. 

The British War Office and H.M. Embassy in Amman 

announced on April 17 that Anglo- Jordanian negotiations “ on 
future arrangements for the loan of British officers to the Arab 
Legion ” had resulted in agreement on the following future 
arrangements : 

(1) In accordance with their treaty obligations to provide British 
personnel whose services were required hy the J ordanian Government, 
H M Government had undertaken “ to continue to loan certain 
officers to the Arab Legion in specified appointments connected with 
trainmg and technical duties.” It was stated that ** these officers 
are reqmred by tbe Jordaman Govemmeut until Arab officers are 
available to replace them.” 

(2) The British officers lent to Jordan would function “ in a way 
somewhat Rimila.r to officers already loaned to certain Commonwealth 
and foreign countries.” They would continue, as in the past, to wear 
the uniform of the Arab Le^on. 

(3) The officers concerned would “retain their fuH rights and 
responsibilities with regard to their service in the British Army under 
the Army Act.” Their allowances and conditions of service would be 
mutually agreed between tbe British and J ordanian Governments. 

The Jordanian Government issued a communiqu6 on May 6 
stating that Britain and Jordan were in general agreement on 
the status of British officers remaining in the service of the 
Arab Legion. A similar statement was issued by Sir Charles 
Duke, H.M. Ambassador in Amman. It was understood that 
several points were still under discussion, but that they were 
relatively unimportant and related to routine matters. 

An Airnnan announcement of June 28 stated that the 
Jordanian Government had decided to terminate the services 
of Mr. G. Lankester Harding, who had held the post of Director 
of the Department of Antiquities in Jordan since 1936- 
Mr. Harding stated that he had been given no prior notification 
of the termination of his appointment, nor any reason for Ms 
dismissal.— <Times - Daily Telegraph) (14876 D ; 14737 A.) 

C. EASTERN GERMANY. ~ Reduction in Army 
Strength. - Voluntary Recruitment of Armed Forces. 

It was officially announced in East Berlin on July 1 that the 
East German Government had decided (1) that the strength of 
the East German Army would he reduced from 120,000 to 
90,000 men ; (2) that the funds made available through the 
reduction in the Army’s strength would be used to develop the 
country’s economy ; and (3) that the Army would be raised 
entirely by the recruitment of volunteers. 

The ainnoimcement said that the cut in the armed forces followed 
similar reductions in the armies of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies “ The German people,” it continued, ” have a particu- 
larly gieat responsibility for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
The ro-establishment of German militarism m Western Germany 
cannot be reconciled with a relaxation of international tension There 
must be a Oernian contribution to the relaxation of tension through 
tin agreement between the two German States on a limitation of 
army strength, a ban on atomic weapons on German soil, and the 
non-introduction of conscription. Such an act of peace would also 
help the reunification of Germany on a peaceful basis ” 

The central committee of the Socialist Unity Party adopted on 
the same date a resolution appealing to the Social Democraric 
Party m Western Germany for joint action to prevent the 
introduction of conscription in any part of Germany. 

(Neues Deutschland, Bast Berlin) (Prev. rep. 147^3^ A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Teclmological Education. - 
Designation of Eight Colleges of Advanced Technology. 

Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education, announced in 
the House of Commons on June 21 that he proposed to designate 
eight existing teclinical colleges as “ colleges of advanced 
teclmology,” and that the designation of two further colleges 
was under consideration. The Minister’s announcement was 
made in the course of a debate on an Opposition motion 
welcoming the White Paper on Technical Education [see 
14879 A] but criticizmg the Government’s plans as “ not 
adequate for the country’s needs.” 

Mr. Michael Stewart (Lab ), introducing the motion, urged that the 
new technological colleges should have the status ot university 
colleges, and should not be under local or regional control but be 
linked with the Government through the medium of the University 
Grants Committee Similarly, the new Diploma of Technology 
should not only be the eqmvalont of a University degree, but should 
be actually called a degree. He argued that the attitude of parents 
and teachers towards the diploma would be affected by the name 
given to it, and that there was no reason except intellectual 
snobbery for refusing to call it a degree. In the same way, unless 
the new technological colleges had the standing of university colleges 
granting degrees, they would not be able to offer either the salary or 
the status to get the staff they required The Opposition considered 
that at the highest academic level the Government’s plans were “ too 
narrowly conceived,” while at the intermediate level there had been 
“ grave under-estimation ” of the administrative problems involved. 

Sir David Eccles, who moved an amendment welcoming the 
Government’s decision to expand facihtics for techmeal education 

as rapidly as resources allow,” said that the intention was that there 
should be in England and Wales about 300 local colleges, about 150 
area colleges, and (withm tbe next few years) up to 30 regional 
colleges It was now proposed to designate eight colleges of advanced 
technology which wohld concentrate entirely on work above tbe level 
of the ordinary national certificate, including post-graduate and 
research work These colleges would receive a 75 per cent grant for 
aH their advanced technological work, but to qualify they must fulfil 
a number of stiff conditions ” relating to such matters as the 
composition of the governing body, financial control, staff arrange- 
ments, and standards of accommodation. 

The Government would look to these colleges for a growing number 
of top-grade technologists, and the quality and breadth of training 
was therefore all-important Although the colleges would be of far 
more than local importance, the Government had decided to leave 
their administration in the hands of local authorities Over the past 
few years the larger authorities had been willing to do far more for 
their principal colleges than successive Ministers of Education had 
been able to allow, and now that there was this opportunity it was 
only right to let them build their local colleges up to university status 

** Setting the standards high,” Sir David contmued, he now pro- 
posed to designate the following colleges as Colleges of Advanced 
Technology : the Birmingham College of Technology, the Bradford 
Technical College, the Cardiff College of Technology and Commerce, 
the Loughborough College of Technology, the Royal Technical 
College, Salford , and, m London, the Battersea, Chelsea, and 
Northampton Polytechnics These designations, however, would be 
provisional only, because he still had to satisfy himself that the eight 
colleges already fulfilled the necessary conditions or would be able to 
do so in the near future. 

Selection of these colleges, Sir David explained, had been governed 
by two factors : (1) the standard of work which a particular college 
was doing ; (2) the distribution of industry There were important 
areas in which there was at present no college suitable for designation, 
but there were two exceptions In the Tyne-Tees area one of the 
existing regional colleges should be designated as a college of advanced 
technology, but as resources would not allow of more than one ho was 
asking the local education authorities to consult with industry 
through the Northern Regional Advisory Council, and then to decide 
which college should be promoted. In the South-West no college was 
yet far enough ahead to he designated, but he had added the Bristol 
College of Technology to the list of re^onal colleges and had agreed 
with the Bristol Education Authority that it should plan its building 
proiects so that, if enough support was forthcoming from Industry, 
the college could be up-graded to a college of advanced technology. 

After explaining that he did not like the ” cacophonous abbrevia- 
tion Dip Tech.” and had considered offering a prize for a better name, 
Sir David ended by stating that at March 31 there were 10,000 
full-time and 43,700 part-time teachers In technical colleges, 11,000 
of the part-time teachers being also regular teachers in day schools. 
To facilitate transfers from industrial jobs to teaching, he had asked 
the chairmen of the National Advisory Council on the Training and 
Supply of Teachers and of the National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion for Industry nnd Commerce to nominate a small joint committee 
to advise him on the recruitment and training of teachers in technical 
colleges. 

During the subsequent debate Mr. Callaghan (Lab.) asserted that 
the Government’s proposals were falling far short of requirements. 
He stated in this connexion that in 1954 the USSR, had produced 
280 engineering graduates per 1,000,000 population, compared with 
136 per 1,000,000 In the United States, 67 in Western Europe 
(including Italy), and only 57 In Britain. 


Mr. Butler (Lord Privy Seal), replying to the debate, said that the 
average figure for Western Europe quoted by Mr Callaghan moluded 
70 engineering graduates per 1,000,000 population m France, 82 m 
Switzerland, and 89 m Italy, so that the British figures were not 
too bad ” In terms of pure-science graduates the British position was 
much better, the figure per 1,000,000 population being 105, compared 
with only 56 for the USSR, and 48 for Western Europe ; m the 
U.S A , although the figure was 144 per 1,000,000, the standard was 
probably not so high Mr Butler added that the Universities had been 
asked to increase the number of their students by about 60 per cent 
in five years and to put forward teclmological building projects which 
they considered necessary Meanwhile the Government had author- 
ized fuibher building to be started in 1957 at a cost to the Exchequer 
of ^4,500,000, apart from the amount winch the Universities might 
he able to find themselves It was also proposed to spend £1,500,000 
at Birmingham, £750,000 at Salford, and smaller amounts at Brad- 
ford, Loughborough, Chelsea Polytechnic, Northampton Polytechnic, 
and the Cardiff College of Technology. 

The Financial Secretary to tlie Treasury (Mr. Henry Brooke) 
stated in a written reply on June 21 that a revised plan for the 
expansion of the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
had been prepared which provided for the central tower of the 
existing Collcutt building to he preserved as a free-standing 
campanile. Before a definite decision could be taken, however, 
expert advice would have to be obtained on the stability of the 
tower as a separate unit. The Imperial College had considered 
with the I^.C.C, and the Royal Fine Art Commission whether it 
would be possible to preserve the Collcutt buildmgs complete, 
hut had decided that this would not be possible without 
limiting the College’s expansion. Mr. Brooke added that the 
L.C.C. had already given outline approval to the plans for the 
east and west blocks of the proposed new buildings, on which, 
subject to the concurrence of the Royal Fine Art Commission, 
work could now start. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (14897 A.) 

B. PORTUGAL. — Air Bases for NATO Forces. 

The Portuguese Minister of Defence (Colonel Santos Costa) 
announced on June 29 that the Portuguese Government had 
decided to enlarge the air bases at Espmho and Montqo — in 
northern and southern Portugal respectively — at the suggestion 
of the United States and other NATO members. He added that 
the Western allies, especially the U.S. A. and Great Britain, 
would be permitted to use the bases to carry out their NATO 
obligations, and that the U S.A. had suggested that existing 
facilities in the Azores should also be expanded 

Colonel Santos Costa pointed out that the Rspinho and 
Montijo bases were of great importance to the NATO Atlantic 
Command, and said that the Portuguese Government had 
agreed to their expansion in view of “ certain recent interna- 
tional developments which . . . might have an adverse cfiect on 
the system of Western defence.” The Minister did not elaborate 
on this statement, bub the New York Times said that it was 
“ clear that he was alluding to the possibility that the U.S. 
bases in Iceland and North Africa might not be available in 
the future for the defence of Western Europe.” 

(New York Times) 

Note, The future of the U S. air base at Koflavik (near Reyklavlk) 
is Tinoertain owing to the recent political developnjonts in Iceland 
(see 14960 A, 14804 A) The future of the four U.S, air bases in 
Morocco — at Ben Gu5rlr, Bonlhart, Nonassonr, and Sidl-Rlimono— 
is similarly uncertam owing to the fact that Morocco, now an inde- 
pendent State, was not a party to the Franco-U.B agreement ’under 
which they were established. The Moroccan Foreign Mlnisi.or, 
M Balafrei, had recently stated that the Moroccan Oovommont was 
reserving its position on that nprroomont (see 1494 6 A) The head- 
quarters of the US 17th Air Force, formerly at Rabat, were trans- 
ferred in June to the Wheelua Air Base, near Tripoli. 

C. YUGOSLAVIA. — Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

An agreement on scientific and technical co-operafion between 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia was signed in lielgrade on 
July 3 . It provided for the setting-up of a joint committee to 
work out measures of co-operation. - (Tanfug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. I 4$>54 30 5 *4937 A.) 

D. SOUTH VIETNAM. — Execution of General Baewt 

General Bacut ( 82 ), the former leader of the dissident Hoa- 

Hao sect, was executed at Cantho (South Vietnam) on July 13 
after he had been twice sentenced to death on charges of 
treason, murder, pillage and. arson --flrst by a civil court and 
subsequently by a military court. ’ (T.c Monde, Paris) 

(Prev- rep. 14949 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — “ Temps de Paris ” ceases Publication. 

The new Paris evening newspaper, Le Tem.ps (k Paris^ ceased 
publication on July 8 as a result of difficulties caused by news- 
print restrictions. It had been in existence for only 11 weeks. 
(Lc Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14845 E.) 
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A. POLAND, — The Poznan Riots, 

Widespread dissatisfaction with low wages, poor living 
conditions, and the extremely high cost of living led to serious 
noting in Poznan on June 28, when many thousands of factory 
workers attacked the headquarters of the security police, the 
headquarters of the local Communist Party, a radio station, 
and other buildings. The disorders broke out a few hours after 
the return to Poznan from Warsaw of a delegation of workers 
from the Zispo engineering works, which had — ^it was beheved 
unsuccessfully — ^presented the workers’ grievances to Govern- 
ment representatives. The demonstrations began at 8 a.m , 
when columns of workers — ^many of whom were from the Zispo 
engmeering works — spontaneously left their factories and 
converged on the mam square in front of the Mumcipal People’s 
Council buildmg (Town Hall), chantmg slogans such as ““ We 
want bread ” and carrymg banners and Pohsh flags. Later m 
the morning the crowds attacked and smashed the wmdows of 
the Communist Party headquarters, set fire to the prison and 
freed a number of prisoners, and attacked the headquarters of 
the security police with rifle fire. According to foreign eye- 
witnesses m Poznan at the time (see below), many of the workers 
were armed with rifles made at the Zispo works, or given to them 
by soldiers who were sympathetic to the demonstrators- 

Order was restored later m the day after Pohsh Army tanks 
and reinforcements had been rushed to the city, where all pubhc 
transport had been brought to a standstill and all commumca- 
tions with other parts of Poland cut off. By 7 pm Polish 
armoured troops had reduced the last stronghold held by the 
rioters — a radio station used for jammmg foreign broadcasts. 
It was officially announced that 48 people had been killed and 
270 mjured m the disturbances 

Statements by Eye-witnesses. 

The disturbances broke out while the Poznan International 
Fair was in progress, a number of British, Scandinavian, 
German and other foreign businessmen and visitors bemg m 
the city at the time. The following extracts are given from 
many eye-witness accounts of the riots. 

The attack on the security police headquarters was witnessed by 
Mr. Michael Davies (a member of Cambridge City Conncil), one of a 
delegation of British economists — ^mclnding prominent Cambridge 
professors — ^whioh was visiting Poznan at the time- In an interview 
with a correspondent of The T%7nes, Mr. Davies and other members of 
the delegation said that the disturbances began with a stiike of 
engineermg workers, who marched out of the factory gates and were 
3 omed by many other factory and office workers. The demonstrators 
were shouting slogans such as Down with Gommumsm,*’ Down 
with dictatorship,’* “ Down with the Soviet occupation,” ** We want 
bread,” “ We want freedom,” and ** We want lower prices and 
higher wages ” At about 10 30 am. the demonstrators arrived 
outside the Communist Party headquarters, where a Communist 
Party member attempted to address them but was seized and beaten. 
After being joined by groups of workers armed with rifles, the 
demonstrators attacked the prison and liberated the mmates. The 
disturbances then extended to the radio station, into which entry was 
forced, and the headquarters of the security police, where the 
wmdows were smashed and the buildmg attacked by rifle-flre. Mr 
Davies, whose account was corroborated by three other members of 
the delegation, said that the first troops to arrive on the scene — ^tanks 
and a lorry-load of infantry — actually fraternized with the crowds 
and joined m the attack on the security police headquarters 
Discipline was later restored, however, and lorried infantry and tanks 
dispersed and arrested the demonstrators 

Mr Kenneth G. Treherne (of the Dominions Export Co,, London), 
a British businessman who was In Poznan at the time, said on arrival 
in Warsaw that he had seen ** crowds of workers, apparently steel 
workers, marching m an orderly manner through the streets. They 
were chanting something : I was told it was * We want bread * - . 
Later I heard a bit of individual shooting . . I also heard what was 
obviously a light maohme-gun. By mid-day there were tanks In 
front of the National Bank of Poland . . . When we left for the airport 
to catch our plane for Warsaw we were taken round the outskirts of 
the city. We passed about 12 tanks oomtog into the town.” 

Mr. Malcolm Logan, a barrister and a director of a British 
engineering trade association, said in Berlin that on his way out of 
Poznan he had met troops moving into the city and had counted 
70 tanks. “ Wherever our oar stopped,” he added, strikers, noticing 
the Union Jack we were flying, crowded round us to give a message to 
the West. They described their desperately low standard of living, 
and how it took two months to buy a pair of cheap shoes.” 

Statement by Polish Government. 

The Polish Government issued a cominuniqu6 on June 28 
admitting that “ serious disturbances ” had occurred in Poznan, 
and attributing responsibility to ‘‘ imperialist agents ” who had 
exploited “ economic difficulties and grievances in certain 
factories.” The communique was worded as follows : 

” Serious dlstnrhanoes occurred to-day in Poznan. For some time 
imperialist agents and the reactionary underground have been trying 
to ntlUze the economic aiffloulties and grievances in certain Poznan 


, factories to provoke outbursts against the people’s power. It is no 
accident that the enemy chose Poznan as the scene of provocation at 
I a time when the International Fair was bemg held there. The idea 
' was to cast a shadow on the good name of People’s Poland and to 
j hamper the promotion of our peaceful intemational co-operation. 

I ” The enemy’s agents succeeded in provoking street riots. Certain 
, pnhhe hnildmgs were attacked and this led to victims . . Those 
responsible for the disturbances, which bore the imprmt of a large- 
j scale and carefully prepared provocative and diversionary action, 
will be pumshed with all the seventy of the law- 

“ In view of the events in Poman, the special vigilance of all 
working people and aU the patriotic forces of the nation is needed in 
face of any attempt at anti-State outbursts mspired by the enemies of 
People’s Poland The provocation in Poznan was staged by enemies 
of our country at a time when the greatest concern of the Party and 
the Government is to eliminate the grievances of the working peoples 
and to democratize onr country. The Government and the Central 
Committee of the Pohsh Umted Workers’ Party are convinced that 
every attempt to provoke disturbances and outbursts agamst the 
people’s power will meet with the proper rebuff . . of all citizens who 
value the good of the country.” 

Broadcast by Prime Minister of Poland. 

The Prune Mimster of Poland, M. CyranMewicz, flew to 
Poznan on June 28, together with other members of the 
Government and leaders of the Polish United Workers’ 
(Communist) Party. In a broadcast from Poznan on the 
following day, he admitted that there was discontent among 
the Poznan workers at the “ difficult material conditions of the 
workmg people ” ; declared that the Government and the 
United Workers’ Party were workmg out plans to raise the 
living standards of the workers ; and accused ‘‘ provocateurs ” 
of causmg the “ criminal provocation and bloody disturbances ” 
m Poznan. He disclosed that soldiers and members of the 
security pohce had been killed during the riots. 

M Gyrankiewicz said that there was no need to hide the fact that 
crimmal provocateurs took advantage of undoubtedly existing 
grievances and discontent m certam factories caused by economic 
difficulties and shortcomings.” After saymg that “ a decision to put 
these errors right ” had been taken a few days beforehand by the 
Government and the Party, and that workers’ delegations had been 
promised that their legitimate demands wonld be ” settled positively,” 
M Cyrankiewicz contmued 

” This did not prevent the provocateurs tcom organizmg a demon- 
stration which had been prepared for a long tune . . , The attention of 
impenahst centres has for long been centred on Poznan, the idea 
bemg to turn Poznan mto a scene of disturbances while the Inter- 
national Pair was on . The enemy tried to take advantage of the 
discontent among a section of the workers in Poznan, caused by the 
difficult material conditions of the workmg people . . The Govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the Party have worked out a plan 
of action which will make it possible gradually to raise the living 
standards of the workers . . But . . . the provocateurs and imperialist 
agents want to prevent the realization of these demands . . ” 

After saying that ” the workers as a mass, with the exception of 
individuals who were fooled,” had given their support ** to the people’s 
power,” the Prime Minister went on : ” At some points in the city, 
on some roof-tops, the provocateurs placed machiue-guns which took 
toll of human life - . . The authorities were forced to employ strmgent 
methods to protect the hfe and property of citizens and to restore 
order. The majority of the rioters, part of them armed, have been 
apprehended, and court proceedings will be Instituted against them. 
We are filled with sorrow and grief at the fact that soldiers, nuhtiamen, 
and security employees were killed during the disturbances while 
defending the posts entrusted to them ... We are filled with grief and 
sorrow at the deaths of innocent citizens who happened to be at the 
places where the clashes occurred . . 

” The bloody riots in Poznan will not, however, stop the Party’s 
and Government’s efforts to democratize our life aud . . to achieve 
the most rapid Improvement of the living conditions of the workers 
. . Every provocateur or madman who dares to raise his hand against 
the people’s power may he sure that his hand will be chopped off ” 

Polish Government’s Account of Poznan Disturbances. 

A communique Polish Government’s version of the 

Poznan riots was broadcast by Warsaw radio on June 30 : 

“ A few days before the incidents,” said the communique, 
“ discontent prevailed among the workers of the Zispo works and 
several other factories, In connexion with wages and delays in the 
settlement of demands put forward by the persoimel. On June 27 a 
delegation of the Zispo workers returned to Poznan from Wa-rsaw 
bringing with them a decision on the favourable settlement of their 
basic demands . . . Despite these steps to settle the personnel’s 
grievances, the Zispo workers, misled by provocateurs, downed tools 
on the morning of June 28 and came out into the streets . . The 
workers maintained a oahn bearing, but organized groups of provo- 
cateurs mingling with the crowds began to Incite them to come out 
against the people’s power In the meantime gangs of provocateurs 
were calling at Poznan factories and offices, leading the workers into 
the streets and often using threats The workers at such important 
puhUo utilities as the power station, waterworks, gasworks, central 
post office, and other establishments refused to yle)d to the persim- 
sions and pressure of the provocateurs ... 
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“ TIae first riots and attempts to enter public bmldmgs by force 
began in tbe square in front of the Mnmcipal People’s Council The 
headquarters of the Municipal Council and the Voivodship Committee 
of the Polish XJmted Workers’ Paity [i e the local Communist Party 
ofaces] were attacked At the same time groups of provocateurs, 
clearly workmg to a prearranged plan, attacked the mihtary prose- 
cutor’s office, the prison, and the radio station, and tried to seize the 
rail-way station, the bank, and the post office Gangs forced their 
way mto the prison and released criminals -who joined in the riots. 
Armed gangs . . - attacked the Public Security Office The building 
was fired at by machine-guns and attacked with grenades During 
the clashes around the Public Seouiity Office there were casualties in 
both kiUed and wounded Armed groups of provocateurs began at 
the same time to overturn tramcars and cars, attempting to erect 
barricades. This action, however, did not find support among the 
crowds, which rapidly dwindled 

** To liqmdate the riots and restore order in the city, military 
detachments were brought in. Tanks also mtervened but, m accor- 
dance with orders, did not open fire Owing to the exceptional 
situation the authorities introduced a curfew from 9 p m to 4 a m 
This decision was obeyed by the inhabitants of the city, -who dispersed 
to their homes In various parts of the city, however, armed gioups 
still attempted to provoke shooting and to plunder shops These 
groups were rapidly eliminated . . In the morning of June 29 the 
naaj ority of workers returned to work. Throughout the day mdi-vidual 
diversionists were rounded up . ” 

Disnadssal of Polish Ministers, - Repayment of Taxes to Poznan 
Workers. - Government Inquiry into Poznan Riots, 

It was offically announced in Warsaw on July 8 that M. 
FidelsM, Minister of the Engineering Industry, and M Tokarsld, 
Minister of the Motor Industry, had been relieved of their posts, 
and that the two Ministries had been merged into a Ministry 
of the Engineering Industry headed by M. Jaszczuk, hitherto 
Minister of Electric Power, On July 13 it was further announced 
that M. Stefan Jedrychowski (a Vice-Premier) had replaced 
M. Eugeniusz Szyr as head of the Economic Planning Com- 
mission, which had been criticized both in the Press and in the 
Seym for bureaucracy and over-centralization ; that the 
Ministries of Industrial Building and of House Construction had 
been combined into a single Ministry of Building headed by 
M. Szyr ; and that the heads of these Ministries (MM. Piotrow- 
ski and Babmski) had been relieved of their posts 

It was stated that M Fidelski had been appointed an Under- 
secretary in the new Ministry of the Engineering Industry No now 
appointment was announced for M. Tokarsla, nor any reason given 
for his dismissal The Warsaw Correspondent of Tli^ Titogs stated, 
however, that M. Tokarski’s removal is connected here [m Warsaw] 
with the fact that he was in charge of the Ministry which was respon- 
sible for the Zispo works m Poznan, where the trouble began . . ” 

On July 10 it was aixnoimced that more than 6,500,000 
zlotys’ (nominally ^500,000) worth of taxes “ unjustly 
collected ” from the workers at the Zispo factory in Poznan 
was to be refunded to them The announcement was made m 
the Gazeta Poznanska, which added that 1,400,000 zlotys had 
already been refunded to nearly 5,000 workers as a first instal- 
ment. No reason was given as to why these taxes had earlier 
been collected and why it had only now been found out that 
their collection was “ unjust.” 

The setting-up of a special commission to conduct an 
energetic and thorough ” investigation into the Poznan riots 
was announced on July 4 by M, Cyrankiewicz. Warsaw radio 
said that the commission would be headed by M. Edward 
Gierek, a secretary of the central committee of the United 
Workers’ Party, and that there would he no appeal ” against 
its findings. It was disclosed on July 13 that 481 persons had 
been arrested, of whom 196 had been released after qiiestionmg, 
and that 285 would he brought to tnal. 

Polish Rejection of U.S. Food Offer. 

The Polish newspaper Trybuna Ludu, organ of the United 
Workers’ Party, announced on July 5 that Poland had rejected 
an offer by the American Red Cross — ^made through the League 
of Red Cross Societies in Geneva — ^to send foodstuffs to the 
Poznan area. The paper said that exception had been taken to 
the terms in which the offer was couched — “ to reduce hunger 
in the Pohsh nation ” — ^and also to the U.S. stipulation that 
the foodstuffs, if accepted, should be specially marked when 
distributed to show their American origin. Trybuna Ludu 
described the American offer as “pure propaganda,” and 
quoted the Polish Red Cross as saying that there was “ no 
necessity for accepting this kind of philanthropic aid.” 

The tr.S. State Department had annoimoed on July i that food- 
stuits— Inoluaing wheat and flour from U.S. surplus stocks— would 
he offered to Poland, and particularly for the Poznan area, through 
the League of Red Cross Societies Mr. Hoover, the acting Secretary 
of State, said that the Poznan disturbances seemed to be marked 
by demands by the population for bread.** 


American Statement on Poznan Riots. 

The State Department issued a statement on June 29 
saying that it was “ profoundly shocked ” at the civilian 
casualties m the Poznan disturbances, which were attributed 
to the fact that the Poles had been brought “ to a breaking- 
pomt ” by their grievances. The statement added : 

Our sympathy goes out to the fanuhes of these people, who were 
merely expressing their profound grievances. They apparently feel 
that their Government primarily serves the interests of the Soviet 
Union. This episode dramatically underlines what President Eisen 
hower said to the Soviet rulers at Geneva — namely, that the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, many with a long and proud record of national 
existence, should have the light to choose the form of government 
under which they will live, and that sovereign rights and self- 
government should be restored to them ” 

A Polish protest at this statement, which was described as 
“ interference in Polish internal affairs,” was handed to the 
State Department on July 6. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Polish Embassy 
Press Office, London - New York Times) 

A. INDIA. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

Important appointments in the Indian Diplomatic Service 

during the past 18 months are listed below : 

Mr. Balraj Ehishna Kapur, Pohtical Officer m Sikkim, as Mmister 
to the Netherlands (February 1955). Mr Kapur assumed the rank of 
Ambassador m September. 

Mr. Inder Sen Chopra, Joint Secretary and Chief of Protocol in the 
Mimstry of External Affairs, as Minister to Sweden, and concurrently 
to Denmark and Finland (February 1955). 

Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, High Commissioner to Pakistan, as 
Mmister to Switzerland, aud concurrently to Austria and the Holy 
See (February 1955). 

Mr A 0. Narayanan Namhiar, Minister in Stockholm, as Ambassa- 
dor to the German Federal Republic (February 1955) 

Mr. John A Thivy, Mimster in Damascus, as Ambassador to Italy 
(March 1955). Mr Thivy was concurrently appointed Minister to 
Albama in March 1956, when diplomatic relations were established 
between that country and India In the same month he also presented 
credentials as Minister to Greece. 

Mr. Rangiah Subra Mani, Joint Secretary in the Mimstiy of External 
Affairs, as Ambassador to Iraq, and ooncurrontly Minister to Jordan 
(June 1955) 

Mr R. K. Nehru, Foreign Secretary m the Ministry of External 
Affairs, as Ambassador to the People’s Republic of China, and con- 
currently to Mongolia (July 1956). Mr. Nehru has represented India 
at the U.N. and at many international conferences, and hoadod the 
delegation which negotiated the transfer of the former French 
Settlements (Pondicheiry, etc.) to Indian sovereignty. 

Mr. N. Raghavan, Ambassador in Poking, as Ambassador to 
Argentina, and concurrently Minister to Chile (August 1955). 

Major-General (retd ) Mahinder Singh Chopra as Minister to the 
Philippine Republic (March 1956). General Chopra held Important 
staff appointments in World War II, and commanded the Indian 
Army’s 20th Division from 1953 to February 1955. 

Mr Lai Ram Sharan Singh, Indian Consul-General at Now York, 
as Ambassador to Brazil (February 1956). 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Ambassador in Cairo, as India’s first 
Ambassador to the Sudan (May 1956) The appointment was a 
concurrent one, the Nawab remaining Ambassador In Cairo. 

Mr. S. K. Banerjee, lately Consul-General at San Francisco, 
presented letters of credence as Minister to Syria on Juno 9, 1956. 

It was announced m New Delhi and Madrid on May 25 that 
the Governments of India and Spain had agreed to cstahlish 
diplomatic relations at embassy level.— (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Indian High CJommissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev, rep. 14609 D ; X402S C.) 

B. FRANCE. — Cabinet Appointment. - M. BRl^res 
appointed Minister of State. 

Under a decree published m the Journal OJfieiel on Juno 22, 
M. Rend Billdres, hitherto Minister of Education, Youth, and 
Sport, was appointed Minister of State in charge of Education, 
Youth, and Sport. The change in M BilldrcB’ <lesignation was 
made following the resignation of M. Mendds-France as Minister 
of State, and in view of the fact that M. Mollet had deciined 
fo appoint again a fourth Minister belonging to the Radical 
Parly. — (Lc Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Frev. rep. 14933 A 5 14681 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues. 

during the first half of 1056 totalled 
£151,754,000, compared with £100,501,000 for the first six 
months of 1955 and £567,102,000 for the whole of that year. 
Of the six-monthly total, £131,167,000 were issues for the U.K. 
and £20,587 for British overseas csountries. 

(Midland Bank Ltd.) (Frev* rep. X4S2X B j 143593 E.) 
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A. FRANCE. — National Assembly Debate on North 
Airica. - Vote of Confidence in Government’s Policy. - 
Ban on Export of Light Arms to Arab Countries. 

A three- day debate on the French Government’s policy in 
North Africa was held m the National Assembly from May 31 
to June 2. 

Several right-wing deputies, mclnding M. Dronne (Granllist) and 
M. Raingeard (Independent), expressed approval of the Government’s 
pohcym Algeria but strongly criticized the agreements concluded with 
Tnmsia and Morocco, alleging that the Algerian rebels were 
receiving support both from Tunisia and from the “ Liberation Army” 
m Morocco M. Monteil (M.R.P ) deplored the fact that the Govern- 
ment, \vithont consulting Parhament, had granted Tunisia indepen- 
dence before the links of interdependence had been defined, and m 
particular had taken no precautions to ensure that Bizerta would 
remam a French base. 

M.Cot (Progres&i^te), on the other hand, expressed approval of the 
Tumsian and Moroccan agreements, hut mamtained that the policy 
of M. Lacoste (the IVImister- Resident in Algeria) had widened the gap 
between Moslems and Europeans and threatened to mvolve France 
m a war with the whole of North Africa which international opmion 
would almost unanimously condemn He therefore called on the 
Government to recognize the “ national entity ” of Algeria and to 
respond to Mr Nehru’s appeal [see 14965 A] for the opening of 
negotiations This proposal was supported by M. Duclos (Communist), 
who contended that the recent general election and the demonstra- 
tions against the recall of reservists had shown that the French people 
were opposed to the war in Algeria 

M. Maurice Schumaxm (MRP.) insisted that the Government 
should firmly oppose any “ mterference hy third parties ” in the 
Algerian problem, and should adhere to two prmciples not to let a 
situation be imposed upon France by violence, and not to impose one 
by force M. Reynaud (Independent) re 3 ected the suggestion of 
negotiations with the rebels, as the only conditions which they would 
accept weie the recognition of Algeria’s right to mdependence and 
sovereignty. Instead, he called on the Government to proclaim the 
principle that the two conunumties in Algeria should be equal m 
rights and duties, and that neither should be able to oppress the other 
politically or economically. 

M. Savary (State Secretary for Tumsian and Moroccan Affairs) 
emphasized that, in view of the situation m Morocco and Tunisia 
when the present Government took power, an unequivocal recogm- 
tion of their independence had been the only means of strengthening 
the authority of their own Governments , if this had been postponed 
while a definition of interdependence was negotiated, mdependence 
would have been attained without us or agamst us ” The diplomatic 
agreement with Morocco had been signed because it had proved 
impossible to conclude all the agreements as quickly as had been 
hoped, and also because Morocco was exposed to growmg pressure 
fxom certain foreign countries which made it increasingly diflaoult for 
her to reject their offers to exchange diplomatic missions The 
agreement, M ►Savary pomted out, had in actual fact ** the character 
of au alliance,” and oertam of its clauses, notably that granting 
seniority to the French diplomatic representative m Rabat, had even 
been denoimced by those who were ** hostile to the understanding 
between Morocco and France ” Interdependence could be achieved 
only on a basis of equality, and not as “ a camouflaged protectorate.” 

The Franoo-Tunisian agreement of March 20, M. Savary continued, 
left mtaot the Conventions of June 20, 1955, under which the statics 
quo was to be mamtained m the fields of diplomacy and defence until 
new agreements had been concluded. The Government wished to 
open negotiations on these subjects as soon as possible, but it could 
not accept any unilateral denunciation of existing agreements. 

Reverting to Morocco, M. Savary said that the outstandmg problem 
was that of maintaining public order. The number of terrorist 
attacks on Frenchmen had steadily fallen, from 73 m July 1955 to 
66 in October, 32 in February 1956, 17 in March, and eight in April. 
During the first four months of the year eight French civilians had 
been killed and 26 wounded, compared with 108 killed and 186 
wounded in the second half of 1955 The French Government had 
protested strongly against these incidents and against the activities 
of the ** Liberation Army,” and &b long as the Moroccan Gorenunent 
was unable to protect French lives and property their protection 
would remain one of the tasks of the French Army. M Savary said 
that he had twice been assured by the French 0 -in-C in Morocco 
that it was untrue that men or equipment were reaching the Algerian 
rebels from Morocco. In Tunisia the Youssefist” rebels had been 
effectively suppressed, and order reigned throughout the country. 

In conclusion M. Savary said that the Government’s policy was 

the only one possible,” as any other would have led to war through- 
out North Africa He gave an assurance that the Government, in its 
future negotiations with Tunisia and Morocco, would Insist on guaran- 
tees for the interests of the French settlers and on continued 
facilities for the French armed forces, including the base at Bizerta. 

M. Lejcunc (State Secretary for the Armed Forces) recalled that 
when M. Lacoste took charge in Algeria the situation had been 
alarming, and that It had been necessary to prevent the rebels in the 
Oonstantinois from Unking up with those in the Oran area. Since 
then the French forces in i^eria had been raised to 300,000 men, and 
would soon exceed 400,000 ; the number of heUcopters in use had 
been greatly increased ; and equipment originally intended for use 
in Europe had heen adapted to Algerian conditions. 


M. Senghoi' (Overseas Independent) deploied the Government’s 
failure to suggest any pohtical solution m Algeria ; he appealed for a 
cease-fire, to be followed by negotiations leading to internal autonomy 
for Algeria within the French Republic. M. Pinay (Independent) 
recalled that the statement issued on Nov 6, 1955 (see 14528 A) by 
the Sultan of Morocco and himself, as Foreign Munster in M. Fame’s 
Government, had laid down that France would remam responsible 
for Morocco’s diplomatic relations and defence until the permanent 
links between the two countries had been defined, whereas the present 
Government had granted Morocco mdependence without defining 
the term interdependence ” 

M. Pineau (the Foreign Minister) announced that the Government 
had forbidden the export to the Axab countries of arms which might 
be passed on to the Algerian rebels. In reply to M Pmay, he observed 
that after the restoration of the Sultan of Morocco France had been 
“ practically without a Government ” for three months, and that 
Morocco had drifted towards anarchy durmg that period In conse- 
quence it had become impossible to bnk mdependence with mter- 
dependence, or to treat Tunisia differently from Morocco. The only 
alternative would have been a pohoy of force, which would have 
needed 500,000 more troops to carry out. 

M. Hugues (Radical) mamtamed that the diplomatic agreement 
with Morocco should not be ratified until the other agreements were 
known, and particularly that on defence. This view was supported by 
M. Robert Schuman (MRP), who said that Morocco and Tumsia 
should be granted full sovereignty only after full guarantees for the 
French settlers and French interests had been obtamed 

M. Lacoste declared that whereas ** m February we were on the way 
to dismtegration m Algeria,” a “ state of equilibrium ” had smce been 
reached. Although certain difficulties had still to be faced, moluding 
“ infiltration on the Moroccan frontier, the arms traffic through 
Tumsia and Libya, and the mtensiflcation of terrorism,” the 
Europeans’ confidence m France had been restored, and the Moslems 
now knew that the Government’s aim was to reduce the inequalities 
between the two communities M. Lacoste denied that a ” war of 
extermmation ” was being waged, and said that he had warned the 
troops against being piovoked mto “ blmd repression ” by the rebels’ 
atrocities “ I shall not promise you that the Algerian problem will be 
solved m the near fnture,” he concluded. ” But I wish to inform you 
of my reasoned and reasonable behef , and I assure you that m a few 
months we shall have achieved tangible results that is, important 
sections of the population will have come over to us ” 

M. Panier (Radical) accused M. Lacoste of seekmg to appease 
“ those Frenchmen who are most hostile to a smcere reconciliation 
with the Moslems,” and of failing to remove officials mvolved in the 
Algiers riots of Feb. 6 or to carry ont pohtical and agrarian reforms. 
Smce Feb 6, he asserted, the Government had “yielded to threats” 
and had abandoned the policy laid down in M. MoUet’s investiture 
speech. 

M. Mollet, the Prime Mmister, stated (m reply to a question) 
that on takmg office his Government had discovered that 
certam contracts for the delivery of arms to the Arab countries 
existed, some of which had heen signed only a week beforehand. 
He had decided, however, that no light arms, even if they had 
already been contracted for, should be delivered to the Arab 
countries, and that no new contracts of this type should be 
entered into. [See page 14728, second column.] 

Deploring the attitude of certain newspapers, parties, and poli- 
ticians, M. Mollet said that one section of the Press exaggerated 
“ isolated oases ” of counter-terrorism committed hy Frenchmen and 
compared the “ Algerian patriots ” to the French Resistance move- 
ment, whilst another section undermined morale by publishing 
sensational details of atrocities. Pohticians, who had themselves been 
justly sentenced in the past for treason, accused the Goyermnent of 
defeatism in order to undermine confidence in Parliament The 
Oommumsts had called for a cease-fire only from France, and the 
Poiijadists had simultaneously demanded sacnfices andorgamzedtax- 
atxikes The Government, M Mollet declared, would respect funda- 
mental liberties and the rights of minorities, but would take measures 
against those who opposed “ the execution of decisions taken by the 
majority of the nation ” 

M. Mollet went on to reaffirm the main points of the Government’s 
policy : free discussions with the elected representatives of the 
Algerian people on Algeria’s future status , wiUmgness to accept a 
cease-fire and to authorize contacts with the rebels for this purpose ; 
and the holding of elections on a single electoral register within three 
months of the restoration of order. After stressing that any settle- 
ment must he on the basis that Algeria should be “ neither a Moslem 
State, an Arab State, nor a French province,” he declared . “ Algeria 
has a unique character, a personahty of its own which must be 
recognized while assuring its union with France hy indissoluble links 
Total equality of rights for Moslems must he guaranteed, together 
with respect for the legitimate rights of Europeans. A community 
will he established in the division of political responsibilities, resources, 
and labour. By a large measure of decentralization, the local authori- 
ties must receive very wide powers, corresponding to a genuine 
autonomy in administration These principles apply to Moslems as 
wellasto Europeans. There oanbeno question either of a return to the 
previous state of things, or of a break with France, or of the eviction 
of Europeans for whom Algeria has become their true country.” 

Turning to the Government’s policy in Tunisia and Morocco, 
M* Mollet said that it was inspired by the same desii^e as libs poll<|y:, in 
AJgeriai — ^the desire to ” maintain Franoo-Moslem firlendaMp and to 
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re-establlslL seoiirlty.’* The sitTiation m the three territories was 
totally different, however, and called for totally different measures 
Tunisia and Morocco had “ never lost their personality as States,” 
and the Government wished them to become friendly instead of 
protected States, and to substitute free co-operation for tutelage 
As a result of this liheral policy, security was slowly but surely being 
re-estabhshed. France had recogmzed the legitimacy of the national 
aspirations of Morocco and Tunisia, and their Bulers had recognized 
their common interests with France. 

“ It is understandable,” M. MoHet contmed, “ that the Hulers of 
Tunisia and Morocco should be concerned at the situation m Algeria 
Nevertheless the Government must reply to certain declarations, as 
it has already done, that the Algerian problem concerns France alone 
The Government beheves that neither Tumsia nor Morocco wishes to 
interfere in our affairs, for by so domg they would run the rish of 
gravely endangering our friendship. We are determined m all 
circumstances to ensure the control of the frontiers in the mterests 
of Algeria and of the internal security of the two neighbourmg 
countries ’* 

Diplomatic means, M MoUet stressed, had been used to assist In 
the settlement of the Algerian problem France’s allies had made 
their position clear ; the Soviet Government had recognized the 
liberal spirit of France’s pohcy; India and Yugoslavia, despite 
certain differences of opinion, had shown a friendly understanding” ; 
and numerous expressions of sympathy had been received from the 
Latin Amencan countries. In consequence the Arab countries had 
failed to mohiJize world opinion agaiuLst France 

In conclusion, M Mollet emphasized that he wished the Govern- 
ment’s policy to be judged as a whole. If the vote of confidence was 
taken clause by clause, it might be said that the Government was 

relying on diffexent majorities to remain in power,” and he was 
therefore asking for a single vote of confidence which will be a 
second investiture vote ” 

The motion of confidence was adopted in the early hours of 
June 6 by 271 votes to 59, with 200 abstentions. The Socialists, 
U.S.D.R., and R.G.R., together with the majority of the 
Radicals, M.R.P., and Gaullists, voted in favour ; the Poujadists 
voted against ; the Communists and Overseas Independents 
abstained ; and the right-wing “ moderates ” (Independents 
and Paysans) were divided. 

The distribution of votes was as follows : For — 87 Socialists, 
62 M.R P., 47 Badioals, 29 Independents (including M. Laniel, the 
former Premier), 15 Gaullists, 14tJDSR,12 RG.R., 4 Paysans, 
and 1 noTi'inscrit. Against — 39 Poujadists, 11 Independents (in- 
cluding M Keynaud), 4 Pay sans, 3 Gaullists, 1 Progreasiste, 1 M.R.P., 
and 1 non-inscrit Abstentions — '135 Communists and 5 Progressisfes, 
38 Independents (mcluding M Pmay, the former Foreign Minister), 
10 Radicals (including M. Mend^s-France), 4 Overseas Independents, 
3 Pay sms, 2 M.R P (including M Bidault), 2 Gaullists, and 1 non- 
inscrit Forty-six deputies did not take part in the vote — 13 
Socialists, 9 Communists, 6 Overseas Independents, 3 XJ.B.S.R., 
3 Gaullists, 3 M.R.P , 3 Pomadists, 2 Radicals, 2 non-imcHfs, 1 
Independent, and 1 Payaan 

Before the vote was taken, M. Mollet had announced that if 
the result was favourable the diplomatic agreement with 
Morocco would be put into effect, but that it would not be 
submitted to the President for signature until all the agreements 
with Morocco had been ratified by Parliament. He aJso stated 
that the Government could not accept Mr. Nehru’s proposals 
for a cease-fire [see 14965 A], as this would introduce the 
idea of meditation.” — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Algeria, 14965 A ; 14913 A ; Morocco, 14781 A ; 

Tunisia, 14812 A.) 

A. GERMANY. — Berlin. - Radio Building handed 
over by Russians to West Berlin Authorities. 

The radio building in the British sector of Berlin, which had 
been occupied by the Russians since the war and had been the 
headquarters of the East German radio network until 1952, 
was transferred by the Soviet authorities to the West Berlin 
City Government on July 5. The agreement for the handing- 
over of the building, which had formed an enclave in the British 
sector, was signed at Karlshorst (the Soviet headquarters in 
East Berlin) by Major-General Chamov, the Soviet Comman- 
dant, and Dr. Suhr, Chief Burgomaster of West Berlin. Press 
correspondents stated that the building bad been left in a 
derelict condition by the Russian authorities. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, West Berlin) 

B. NORWAY. — Army. - New Commander-in-Chief. 

It was announced in Oslo early in July that Major-General 
Bjdm Christophersen had been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Norwe^an Army in succession to General Hansteen, who 
had held the post since 1948- Major-General Christophersen 
(56) was Chief of Staff of the Norwegian Forces in Britain 
during the war, and commanded the Norwegian Brigade in 
Germany from 1952 until its withdrawal to Norway in 1955. 
(Norwegian Embassy, London) (Prcv. rep. 9495 E.) 


C. SUDAN. — Fall of Ajzhari Cabinet. - New Govern- 
ment formed by Mr. Abdullah Khalil. - Formation of 
People’s Democratic Party. 

The Government of Mr. Ismail el-Azhari was defeated in the 
Sudanese House of Representatives on July 4 on a motion of 
no-confidence, the voting being 60 in favour of the motion and 
31 against. 

This Government’s fall had been preceded by the formation 
on June 26 of a new party — ^the People’s Democratic Party — 
under the patronage of Sayed Ah el-Mirgham, the leader of the 
Khatmia sect The new party claimed 18 members in the 
House of Representatives, all former National Unionists ; 
they comprised 11 dissident National Unionists, led by the three 
Ministers whose threatened resignation brought about the 
formation of Mr. Azhari’s National Government in February 
last, SIX followers of Mr, Mohamed Nur el-Din, and Mr. Mirgham 
Hamza (see 14703 B). At the same time two Southern suppor- 
ters of the National Unionists also expressed their opposition 
to Mr. Azhari. 


The ao-confidenoe motion was moved by a back-bencher, Sayed 
Rabamtalla Maliinoud, who asserted that Mr Azhari had lost the 
confidence of the people, that more blood had been shod in the 
country under his rule than under the former regime,” and that this 
hlood had been “shed through negligence.” 


Following Mr, Azhari’ s resignation, Mr. Abdullah Khalil was 
elected Prime Minister on July 5 by 60 votes against 80 for 
Mr, Azhari. The membership of the new Govermnent was 
announced on July 7 as follows . 

*Mr, Abdullah Khalil (Umma) 


*Mr. Mirgham Hamza fP.D.P.) 


*Mr. Ibrahim AJimcd (Umma) . . 

♦Mr. AH Abdel Rahman (P.D.P.) 

Mr. Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub (Ind.) 
♦Mr. Ziada Arbab (Umma) 

♦Mr. Benjamin Lwoki (Liberal) 

♦Mr. Hammad Tewfik (P.D.P.) 

*Dr. Aimti El Sayed (P.D.P.) . 

Mr. Molxamed Ahmed Abusin (P.D.P.) 
Mr. Mamoun Hussem Sherrif (Umma) 
♦Mr. Mohamed Nur el-Din (P.D.P.) 

Mr. Alfred Burjoiik IJludo (Liberal) . . 
Mr. Gordon Ayom (Liberal) . . 

Mr. Amin El tom (Umma) . , . l 

♦Mr. Yousif el-Agab (Republican Soc.) / 
♦Member of previous Cabinet 
Umma — Umma Party. 

P.D.P. —People’s Democratic Party. 


Pnme Minister and 
Defence, 

Deputy Premier, 
Agriculture, and 
Irrigation. 

Finance. 

Interior, 

Foreign Affairs. 

Education and 
Justice. 

Works. 

Commerce, Industry 
and Supply. 

Health. 

Social Affairs. 

Commumcations. 

Local Government, 

Mineral Resources. 

Animal Resources. 

Mmisters without 
portfolio. 


The new Cabinet thus conaistod of six Ministers from tho Umma 
Party (mcluding Mr Mahgoub, who, though nominally Indopondcni, 
was nominated by that party, with which ho has strong connoxionn) ; 
SIX from the People’s Democratic Party , throe Ijiberals ; and one 
Republican Socishst Ten members of tho now (h)vornmont wore 
Ministers in Mr Azliari’s (Jabinet, of whom only three, however (Mr. 
Khalil, Mr, Ibrahim Ahmed, and Dr, FI Sayed) retained their former 
portfolios. Of the six now Ministers, two — Mr. Mamoun UusHOin Sherrif 
and Mr. Amin K1 Tom — are not mombors of Parliainont. Ah tho 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Ibrahim Ahmed, is also not an MJ^ , the 
total number of such Ministers was three — ^the maximum allowed 
under the Constitution, 

Mr. Abdullah Khalil (65), the new Prime Mimsler, is 
Secretary- General of the Umma Party. From 1948 until the 
dissolution of the Legislative Assembly In 1053 he served as 
Minister of Agriculture, and m Mr. Azhari’s National Govern- 
ment formed last February he became Minister of Defence and 
Public Works. He served m the Egyptian Army and the Sudan 
Defence Force from 1910 to 1945, when he retired with the rank 
of brigadier, being the first Sudanese to reach that rank. 
(Sudan Diplomatic Mission, r^ondon - Times) (I47<>3 B*) 


D- TUNISIA- — First Ambassador in London. 

The appointment of M. Taieh Slim as the first Tunisian 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom was announced on July 10- 
M. Taieb Slim (38) is a prominent member of tlie Ndo-Dcstour 
party and a brother of M. Mongi Slim, Minister of State in the 
Tunisian Government, -(Times) (Prev. rep. 14858 €.) 


F. MOUNTAINEERING- — Corrigeudiiw. 

Owing to a misprint In the table given in U94S A, It was erroneously 
stated that the Himalayan pofik of Manaslu had been climbed in 
May 1955. As dosoribod in the nrMolo, tho summit of Manaalu was 
reached for tho first time by a lapaneso expedition In May 1956. 

(Bd- K-O.A.). 
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A. AFRICA, — The Capricorn Africa Programme, 

A conference attended by some 200 delegates and observers 
from all British Central and East African territories met at 
Salima (Nyasaland) on Jime 16-18 under the chairmanship of 
Colonel David Stirlmg, founder and president of the Capricorn 
Africa Society. This organization was founded in 1953 with the 
aim of promoting the concept of a common citizenship, free 
from all forms of racial discrimination, among the African, 
European, and Asian communities of the temtones concerned, 
based on a common loyalty under the Crown. 

The Salima congress was attended by African, European, and Asian 
representatives from Sonthem Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Kenya, and Tanganyika, with a few mdividnal observers from 
Uganda and South Africa — the latter mcluding Mr Alan Paton, the 
well-known South A fr ican novelist. The delegates from Kenya 
included Mr. Patel, the Indian Mmister m the Kenya Legislative 
Ooimcil, and three members of the Ejknyu tribe Colonel Laurens 
van der Post, the South African explorer and writer, sent a message 
expressmg his full support for the “ Capricorn ” ideal, and declaring 
that it offered an alternative to the “ dangerously recessive and 
narrow kmd of racial consciousness and assertion ” mto which the 
Afrikaner ideal m South Africa had degenerated. 

The delegates unanimously adopted a Capricorn Africa 
contract ” la37ing down the bases for a common citizenship and 
patriotism among all the races in the territories concerned. 
After reaffirmmg its faith in “ the greatness of our common 
destiny ” and its resolve “ to reject the barren doctrine of racial 
nationalism,” the conference expressed its determination to 
work for ‘‘ a society free from racial discrimmation, with a 
system of law founded on our human umty under God and our 
unity m loyalty to one Crown.” \Yhile recogmzmg that the 
final elimination of certam aspects of racial segregation would 
necessarily take time, and that reforms too hastily carried out 
might cause injustices, the delegates declared that “ while 
bearmg in mind these considerations ” they would “ proceed 
vigorously towards a true integration of all races.” 

The contract was in the form of six “ precepts ” and a number 
of detailed provisions relating to such matters as the exercise 
of the franchise, land tenure, and labour relations. The declara- 
tion on the “ SIX precepts ” was worded as follows : 

** We declare our determination to secure as a condition for full 
selC-govemment and Dominion status the adoption in each Central 
and Bast African territory of a written Constitution embodying the 
following precepts : 

(1) All men, m spite of their varying individual talents and 
differences of race and colour, are bom eq.nal in digmty before God 
and have a common duty to Him and to one another. 

(2) Man’s fulQlnient of his responsibilities to his feUow men is the 
essential foundation for a community, and for the assertion and 
enjoyment of his rights as an individual Between the interests of 
tndividnals it is an obligation of the State to secnre justice. 

(3) The State is under an obligation to protect and advance the 

moral, material, and cultural standards of its peoples, and at the same 
time to afford . . such facihties for education in all its forms as wiU 

give every individual the opportunity of attaining these standards. 

(4) All who have been bom in these territories or who hve withm 
their boundaries are entitled to equal standing before the law, and, 
subject to the law, to freedom of movement, speech, rehgion, and 
association, and to the same right to acquire and enjoy property. 
They are entitled to access to pubhc services and institutions ; to 
practise any trade, profession, or calling ; to qualify themselves 
therefor by apprenticeship, public exammation, or other test without 
distinction of race or colour ; and to legal protection against the 
unjust denial of any of these rights . 

(5) Membership of the State carries with It responsibilities and 
duties. The oitizeu is under an obligation to live by the rule of law, 
to defend the State if called upon to do so, and to uphold and abide 
by the principles and spirit of the Constitution 

(6) The right to elect members of the Legislature is open to all who 
have attained statutory qualifications, and they will be registered on 
one common roll. The vote is not a natural right but a responsibility 
to be exercised for the common good *’ 

Decisions taken with respect to the franchise, land tenure, 
and labour relations are summarized below : 

The Franchise. The ** Capricorn contract ” called for a common 
electoral roll in each territory as “ the only means of preserving 
harmony among the different races ” At the same time, however, it 
rejected universal franchise and advocated the principle of multiple 
voting — ^l.e. that persons with special qualifications, such as education 
and income, should be eligible for more than one vote up to a maximum 
of six The statement said that “in the special circumstances of 
East and Central Africa, where there is no background of a long- 
established civic responsibility, universal suffrage would give rise to 
the danger of irresponsible politicians appealing to that section of 
the population which has yet to emerge from a communal tribal state, 
and being elected to the Legislature on grounds irrelevant to the 
common good ” 

Land Tenure. The ** contract ” declared that land should “ not be 
reserved in perpetuity for members of one race to the exclusion of 
others.” Subject to certain safeguards, all land now occupied by 
Europeans should gradually become available for purchase or lease to 


all races. Land occupied by Africans on a communal basis should be 
gradually sold or leased to individual Africans, and thereafter made 
open to transfer to persons of any race. 

Labour Relations. Reforms in the field of labour relations should 
depend primarily on negotiations between workers and employers. 
If the State mtervened, it should do so m such a way as to ensure that 
there was equality of opportunity m training and apprenticeship, that 
membership of trade unions was not denied to anyone on grounds of 
race, and that there was equal pay for equal work. 

Language. It was unanimously agreed that English should be the 
only ofdcial language in all “ Capricorn ” territories 

In a press statement after the ending of the Salima congress, 
Colonel Stirling announced that a campaign would be set on 
foot m all British Central and East African territories to obtam 
the support of public opinion and the political parties for the 
Capricorn ” programme. The Capricorn Africa Society had 
no mtention of converting itself mto a political party, but 
mdividual members were free to enter pohtics in their private 
capacities. An intensive campaign for acceptance of the 
Capricorn ” prmciples would be undertaken m Kenya as a 
first priority, in preparation for the European-Asian elections 
to be held in September next. Colonel Stirling thought there 
was a fair chance that the “ Capricorn contract ” might be 
adopted by the United Tanganyika Party, and believed that it 
would get increasmg support m the Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
Federation. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Economist - 
Federal Information Department, Sahsbury) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM- — Provisional Results of 
Census of Production for 1954. - Industrial Production 
Indices for 1954 and 195^. 

Preliminary estimates of the results of the Census of Produc- 
tion for 1954, published on Dec. 31, 1955, showed that the value 
of the output of manufacturing industry in the Umted Kingdom 
was some 15 per cent greater than m 1951, of which rather less 
than 12 per cent was due to an mcreased volume of production 
and about 3 per cent to higher prices. These conclusions were 
based on census returns relatmg to about 70 per cent of all the 
larger establishments withm the census field. 

Indices of production (1948—100) prepared by the Central 
Statistical Office were as foUows in the years 1954 and 1965 : 

1954 



Total 

Mming 

Manu- 

Bmldmg 

Gas, 


AU 

and 

facturing 

and 

Electricity 


Industries 

Quarrying 

Industries Contracting and Water 

January . . 

129 

117 

130 

110 

165 

February 

131 

118 

133 

111 

169 

March 

133 

117 

136 

112 

156 

April 

125 

107 

128 

109 

139 

May 

134 

117 

139 

112 

134 

June 

128 

107 

133 

112 

127 

July 

118 

89 

121 

111 

121 

August 

114 

93 

116 

111 

122 

September 

134 

110 

139 

116 

136 

October . 

139 

118 

144 

116* 

144 

November 

140 

118 

144 

116* 

161 

December 131 107 135 

♦Average for fourth quarter. 

1955 

116^ 

164 


Total 

Mining 

Manu- 

Building 

Gas, 


All 

and 

facturing 

and 

Electricity 


Industries Quarrying Industries Contracting and Water 

January 

135 

115 

140 

109* 

177 

February 

140 

117 

145 

109* 

179 

March 

143 

119 

148 

109^ 

175 

April 

134 

105 

140 

116* 

145 

May 

140 

109 

146 

115^ 

144 

June 

137 

106 

144 

115^ 

134 

July 

122 

85 

127 

119* 

121 

August 

118 

89 

121 

119^ 

123 

September 

140 

110 

146 

119^ 

139 

October 

145 

117 

151 

122* 

155 

November 

146 

119 

152 

122* 

169 

December 

138 

110 

142 

122* 

174 

Year 1955 

137 

108 

142 

116 

153 

Year 1954 

130 

110 

133 

115 

145 

Year 1953 

121 

109 

123 

111 

134 


(revised) 

♦Quarterly average. 

Indices for the first four months of 1956 were : 

January Fehruary March April 

(provisional) 

139 141 140 136 

As shown by the above figures, the rate of industrial expan- 
sion declined in the second half of 1955 and the levelling-off 
continued in the first quarter of 1956. Production in 1955 rose 
by only 7 points, compared with 9 points in 1954. Production 
in March 1956 was 8 points lower than in March 1955, but 
March 1956 included the Easter holiday, which fell in April in 
1955, — (Central Statistical Office - Board of Trade Journal) 

(Prev. rep0 13856 Cj 13555 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - TRINIDAD. — Proposed 
Sale of Trinidad Oil Company to Texas Company. - 
Conditional Approval by Britisb Government. - Parlia- 
mentary Debate. - Mr. Macmillan’s Statements. 

It was announced on June 6 that the Texas Company (an 
American oil company) had offered to purchase the whole of 
the issued ordinary share capital of the Bntish-owned Trinidad 
Oil Company, consisting of 15,738,740 share units of 5s. 
nominal value each. The price offered hy the Texas Company 
was 80s. 3d a share unit, compared with the Stock Exchange 
quotation of 40s. 3d. immediately before the offer was announced. 
Payment would be made in dollars, and the proposed transac- 
tion therefore involved the transfer of a dollar equivalent of 
about £63,000,000. 

The Trinidad Oil Company Ltd. (registered in 1913 as Trinidad 
Leaseholds Ltd.) exploits extensive oil leases m Trimdad and operates 
a large refinery m the island. In addition, it has important interests 
(mcluding an oil refinery) in Canada, and owns a 50 per cent taterest 
in the Begent Oil Company Ltd., distributors of petroleum products 
with a chain of garages and filling stations thronghont Britain , the 
other 50 per cent interest is owned by Caltex, a wholly-owned snhsi- 
diary of the Cahfornia-Texas Corporation of the XT S A In Trmidad 
itself, the company's refinery has for many years also processed a 
considerable tonnage of oil for the Texas Company 

The proposed sale of the Tnmdad Company’s shares to U.S. 
interests caused widespread concern m Britain. On June 7 
Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab ) asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in view of the relationship between control over oil 
supplies and the maintenance of full employment, he would 
use his powers to prevent control of the Trinidad Company 
falling into foreign hands. 

Mr, Macmillan, m reply, said that although the Government was 
naturally concerned to ensure that the interests of Trinidad are 
fully safeguarded,” it was at the same time “ anxious not to put 
obstacles m the way of U.S. investment m appropriate cases ” In 
answer to Sir Beverley Baxter (0.), who asserted that the proposed 
” sell-out to the Amenoan dollar ” would have “ a disastrous effect 
on the whole Caribbean,” and to Mr. James Griffiths (Lab ), who urged 
consultation with the Caribbean territories before consent was given 
to the deal, the Chancellor said that he was already in touch with the 
Colonial Secretary and the Governor of Trimdad. Replymg to 
Mr. Bellexiger (Lab ), who ashed whether the British Government's 
approval was necessary before contracts were exchanged, he pointed 
out that this would depend on the nature of the proposed deal 
Finally, in reply to Mr, Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition), who 
urged the Chancellor to ask the House for the necessary powers to 
prevent the deal from going through, should ho find that he did not 
already possess them, Mr. Macmillan said that the Government 
would decide on its action alter it had learnt the attitude of the 
Trimdad Government and had considered the effect that the proposed 
sale would have on the economies of Trimdad and Britain. 

Statement by Chairman of Trmidad Oil Company. 

Discussions took place on June 8 between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Macirullan ; although no ojfficial statement was issued, 
it was understood that they centred on (a) the virtually unani- 
mous demand by the Conservative 1922 Committee for Govern- 
ment intervention to stop the deal ; (6) a statement on the 
position by Mr. S. J. Vos, chairman of the Trimdad Oil Com- 
pany, who had conducted the negotiations on behalf of that 
company in New York. Mr. Vos issued the following statement 
on the same day (June 8) : 

” In view of the public interest which lias been aroused by the offer 
of the Texas Company to ptirohase the ordinary stock of the Trinidad 
Oil Company, it is necessary to get the matter mto proper perspective 
. . . The blunt truth of the position is that the Trinidad Oil Company 
has not the financial resources to maintain its position in an over- 
expanding oil world. 

” (1) Total world production of oil is 700,000,000 metric tons. 
Total production of Trinidad Oil is 3,484,000 metric tons, representing 
0.5per cent of world production. The total amount of the Trinidad 
Oil Company's oil production in Trinidad is 1,149,500 tons, repre- 
senting 0 16 per cent of world production. Even if the potential of the 
area covered by the Trmidad Oil Company be Included, the total 
amount of oil available over the next 20 years would not be signifi- 
cantly increased 

” (2) The Trinidad Oil Company produces only 300-400 barrels of 
oil a day In Canada. 

” (3) Consumption of petroleum products In the TJ.K. is 460,000 
barrels a day. The Trinidad Oil Company's share of this total is only 
24,500 barrels a day. 

(4) The Texas Company had already decided to build a refinery 
in Trinidad. If this had happened, the processing of 10,000 barrels a 
day, which has been part of the output of the Trinidad Oil Company's 
refinery for many years post, would in due course have ceased. This 
in itself would have seriously affected their refinery costa, and the 
company would not have been able to secure the essential products 
from that crude [oil] for Its markets. It would therefore have been 
compelled to buy other crude [oil], in all probability for dollars, which 
would have been costly and would have involved losses on the sale of 
the products. 


“ (6) The Regent Oil Company’s position involves the partners each 
putting m 50 per cent of the product. There are occasions, however, 
when the position must get out of balance, and here the Caltex 
Partners, through their vast resources and many refineries, are 
always in a position to give us the products we need and the quantity 
we must have. 

” (6) The Trmidad Government need have no fears that the Texas 
Company will not contmue to operate the refinery at full capacity , 
and with their larger markets in the South American continent and 
West Africa — ^where the Tnmdad Oil Company have no business — 
full utilization, and indeed an expansion, of the refinery in Trmidad 
may be expected m the future 

” (7) The Texas Company, with its huge financial resources, will be 
able to explore new fields in Trmidad, both on land and particularly 
in the marine areas, the latter operation alone would require an 
immense capital outlay 

” (8) The Texas Company can be rehed upon to carry out sound 
operating practice at all times, and must do so at the maximum 
economic rate if it is to make reasonable profits. 

(9) The Texas Company are well known for their industrial 
relations Here again the Trmidad Government can rest assured that 
this policy will he maintamed, and that fair treatment for existing 
personnel will be accorded to every worker, with increased opportu- 
nities for all. Finally, the Texas Company may be relied upon to 
respect the rights of local labour and not to indulge m any form of 
racial discrimination 

” The World-Wide natunahsm which insists upon domestic refineries 
makes it even more impossible for the Trmidad Oil Company to open 
up new markets A case in point is Eire, where the Government have 
insisted upon a refinery [see 14976 O] which will entail the loss of 
our distribution rights if wo do not accede to their request The 
underlying fact is that cheap crude oil is not available to the Trinidad 
Oil Company, who have no Middle Bast crude [oil] and who are 
therefore dependent either on the Trimdad high-price crude or 
imported dollar crude As a comparison, the cost of Tnmdad crude 
produced at the wellhead is approximately $1 50 per barrel, as against 
Middle East production costing on the same basis anything from 
20 to 40 cents per barrel. 

” Finally, it must not be forgotten that the American offer, if 
accepted, would mean an increase in our gold and dollar reserves 
by about $180,000,000, and is also in the best interests of Colonial 
development.” 


Statement by Chancellor of Exchequer. 

The proposed transfer of the Tnmdad Company’s shares was 
the subject of further protests in the House of Commons on 
June 12, following Cabinet discussions earlier in the day. 

iMr. Cooper (C ) pointed out that the estimated annual loss to the 
sterling area if the transaction were allowed to go through would be 
” of the order of !iS2,000,000-£3,000,000, ” and asked tlio Chancellor to 
consider very carefully any scheme which ” sought to nibble away 
our already slender reserves ” Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab ) asked Mr. 
Macmillan to bear in mind the alternative of making it possible for 
the Trimdad Company to pass into the control oiihor of the Trinidad 
Government or of the British Petroleum Company Mr. Stanley Evans 
(Lab ) described the Texas Oil Company os the most volatile 
partner in Aramco ” [the Amerioan-Arabian Oil Company], without 
whose money, he alleged, anti-British propaganda in the Middle East 
and the Persian Gulf could not have been financed He called fora 
full debate on the matter before the Government took a dootslon 

Mr. Macmillan did not think a debate would servo any useful 
purpose until the Government had had time to consider the various 
issues involved. He promised to make a further statement as soon 
as the Government had reached a decision 


On June 14 Mr. Macmillan announced that the Government 
had decided to permit the transfer of the Trinidad Oil Company’s 
shares to the Texas Company, subject to certain spedfted 
conditions. The Chancellor’s statement is given below (cross- 
headmgs inserted) : 

The Trinidad Company’s Position. After stressing that the Govern-' 
ment's assent would be required for the proposed transaction, Mr. 
MaomlUan outlined the position of the Trinidad Oil Company m 
follows : 


“ The Trinidad Oil Company Ltd. 1ms IntercHtB in a number of 
undertakings, of wliloh the most important are tlio following. First, 
in Trinidad itself it has oil leases from which It produces just oyer 

1.000. 000 tons of oil a year, and a refinery which procossos nearly 

4.000. 000 tons of crude oil a year, including some on behalf of the 
Texas Company. Tho products are distrliiutod tmdnly in the Corlb- 
Ibean area and this country. The company has marketing subsidiaries 
to the Caribbean -In Jamaica, PuoHo lUco, and the Domlnloan 

^^^owhere in tho Caribbean the company markets on a 
50-50 basis with 8holL It also liolds one-third of tlie sliaros in Trinidad 
Northern Areas Ltd. This company engages in oil exploration, 
drilling. The other shares are held equally by Shell 
and British Petroleum interests. 


i? Trimdad Oil Oompjiny has a 50 per cent share In 

the Begent Oil Oompauy Ltd., which at present distributes about 
6 per cent of all petroleum products used in tho United Kingdom. The 
other half is owned by Caltox (IT.K.) Ltd*, a wholly-owndd^ubBldlary 
of tho Oalifomia-Te:^ Corporation, which In turn li owned as to 
50 per 0 ©^ by the Texas Company and m to 50 per cent by the 
Standard Oil Company of CWifomta, 
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Fmaliy, tlie Trmidad Oil Company owns 89 per cent of the shares 
m the Regent Refining (Canada) Company, which is concerned m 
refining and marketing petrolenm products in Canada. This com- 
pany's present production of crude oil fcom its concessions m Alberta 
IS negligible. 

‘‘ As the House will see, the crude oil production of the Trinidad 
Oil Company is very small — about one-sixth of one per cent of free 
world oil production. But it represents about one-third of the crude 
oil production of Trmidad, and with the refinery constitutes a con- 
siderable part of the oil mdustry there. The company have stated 
pnbhcly that they have not the financial resources to mamtam their 
position m an expanding oil world.” 

The Attitude of the Trinidad Government. After stressing that the 
British Government were concerned with the mterests both of 
Trinidad and of the XJ.K., Mr. Macmillan said “We have been m 
close touch with the Government of Trmidad on the effect of the 
proposal on the interests of the island Prosperity m Trmidad is 
closely bound up with the oil mdustry. The Government of Trmidad 
have made it known that what they want to see is exploration 
intensified, existing oil resources exploited at the maximum economic 
rate, and the refinery operated at full economic capacity, and if 
possible expanded. At the same time they are concerned that the 
AY^at■^ng ^ established practice in respect of industrial relations should 
be maintamed, that existing personnel should be treated fairly, and 
that as many local men as possible should be teamed for high positions. 
In view of the multi-racial character of the community, they are also 
concerned that there should be no racial discrimmation m any of tbe 
company's plants or camps, and that the rights of local persons 
should be respected. 

“ Suboect to safeguards on these matters, I am informed that 
general opinion m Trmidad is m favour of this transaction. In 
Gonseq,uence, H M. Government are under an obhgation not to let 
this deal go forward without ensurmg that the conditions made by 
the Government of Trimdad are met. On the other hand, we must 
bear m mmd that if we use our powers to prevent tbe transaction we 
run the risk of denying great material benefits to the island.” 

The Position of the United Kingdom. I now come to the interests 
of the U.R the Chancellor contmued. “ First, I deal with the need 
to ensure our oil supplies and to safeguard our balance-of -payments 
position From what I have said about the production of the Trimdad 
Oil Company, it will be seen that the supplies which come to us from 
source are very small mdeed in relation to our total needs. 
Moreover, in time of war or national emergency the Governor of 
Trmidad has power . to pre-empt all oil works and products thereof, 
and, if necessary, to take entire ohaige of the works 

“ As regards the balance of payments, we should, if we permitted 
this transaction to take place, make it a condition that the marketing 
operations should he carried on under arrangements comparable with 
those which we already have with other American oil companies In 
this way any oil which comes to the sterhng area would contmue to be 
paid for in sterhng ; at the same time dollars would have to be found 
for profits remitted to the parent company m the XJ S.A , while we 
should not receive any profits earned and remitted by the Canadian 
undertaking. 

“ For many years to come, however, all this would be more than 
counterbalanced by tbe continued investment which the parent 
company would have to make both in the U K. and in Trimdad, 
while at the same time, of course, we should benefit from the dollars 
received in the purchase price. We should, of course, lose some tax 
revenue, but this can hardly be a determmmg factor ” 


Arguments for Sanctioning the Proposed Transfer. ‘ If, on the 
other hand, we were to refuse permission for the transfer, Mr. 
Macmillan explained, “ we should be under a moral obligation to see 
that the necessary capital was forthcoming to expand the undertami^. 
The provision of this capital from private sources, even iC it could he 
obtained, would represent a considerable burden on tbe resources of 
tbe U.K. ; and since much of the expenditure would he oversea, an 
additional strain on the balance of payments The same w<ufid apply 
if the capital came from public funds, and I do not think that this 
could be justified in the present circumstances 

“ It has been suggested by some that Shell or British Peteo^um 
might be interested in making an alternative offer. As I have 
explained, tbe Trinidad Oil Company has a variety of mterests, 
including producmg, refining, and marketing Inasmuch ^ many oi 
these duplicate undertakings owned by Shell and Mtisb Peteole^, 
it is obvious that tbe purchase of the Trinidad Oil Company s under- 
taking as a whole would have no attraction for them. 

“ Thus, if this transaction is considered by itself, the aig^ents Me 
clearly in favour of our giving permission for it to go through, provided 
of course that the very important conditions mentioned, both those 
concerning Trinidad and those concerning the U.K., are met. 

“ There are, however, wider considerations. This country is 
dependent for almost all its raw materials, including oil, on oversea 
sources. It is also — the two things go hand m hand— -a major oversea 
investor. By our Investment abroad we have secured for c^s^ves 
access to many of the supplies on which our livelihood depends. This 
process brings great benefit both to ourselves and to the peoples of the 
countries where the resources He waiting to be developed. It does, 
however, reaulre the willing co-operation of those peoples, and it must 
be a two-way business. British enterprise has built up and is con- 
tinuing to build up valuable assets oversea, not only in the sttehng 
Commonwealth but also in North America. We have also bene^ed, 
not only In the XJ.K. but in many parts of the Commonwealth, from 
U.S. enterprise and capital. If we approach this deal from too 


narrow a point of view, we not only take upon ourselves the bmdens 
I have mentioned but also expose ourselves to the risk of discrimina- 
tion against us in other countries.” 

Conditioxis of Approval. “ For these reasons,” the Chancellor 
concluded, “ H M Government have decided that they are in prmciple 
willing to give permission for this transaction to go through, subject 
of course to the ordmary law, both here and m Trimdad, being 
comphed with, but more particularly subject to the following condi- 
tions and imdertakmgs 

“ First, that the followmg specific conditions are comphed with m 
any rearrangement of the present company structure : 

(a) The marketmg operations are carried on under arrangements 
satisfactory to H M Government, on a basis comparable with those 
already existmg mth other American oil companies ; ^ 

(р) The prodnction and refimiig operations m Trmidad are carried 
on by a company registered m Trmidad 

“ Second, that H.M. Government and the Government of Trimdad 
receive satisfactory undertakings on the following matters : 

<ct) The Trimdad refinery is operated at full economic capacity and 
if possible expanded , 

<&) Exploration in Trimdad is intensified 

(с) Existmg oil resources m Trimdad are exploited on tbe basis of 
soimd operatmg practice at the maximum economic rate , 

((i) Industrial relations are maintamed on the basis of existing and 
estabhshed practice , 

(e) There is fair treatment of existing personnel, and teaming of as 
many local men as possible to take high positions m the company ; 

(/) There is no racial discrimination m any of the company's plant 
or camps, and the rights of local persons are respected. 

“ In view of the comphcated nature of the interests involved, which 
cannot be given in detail m a short statement, the Government wiU 
lay a White Paper [see below] settmg out the factual basis on which 
their decision has been reached ” 

The Chancellor’s statement, how'ever, failed to satisfy those 
M.P.s of both parties who had previously expressed opposition 
to the deal. 

Mr. Harold Wilson asserted that “ the real bait m the transac- 
tion was the very big prospect of expansion in Canada,” as well as the 
Texas Company's wish to increase its hold on the U.K. market He 
demanded an assurance that the Government would not implement 
its decision until Parliament had debated the White Paper 

Mr. MLacmiUan, m reply, said he did not think any large develop- 
ment of the Trimdad Company’s Canadian interests was possible, 
smce only about one-twelfth of the 8100,000,000 spent by British oil 
interests in Canada had been spent by the Trmidad Company, by far 
the greater part havmg been found by Shell and B.P. In any case, 
the Texas Company would have no difficulty in explormg for oil m 
Canada on its own account The chance of acq.uirmg the remaining 
half-share in the Regent Oil Company might, however, have proved 
attractive to the Texas Company , in this connexion the Chancellor 
explamed that the only British interests which might have bought 
it were the Shell and B.P. compames. As these compames already 
had a very highly-developed disteibutmg organization m the XJ K., 
there would have been no point m their acquiring an interest in the 
Regent Comxiany, which at present handled only six per cent of the 
trade 

Other speakers included Sir Beverley Baxter, who quoted a friend 
in the Canadian Cabinet as expressing the fear that the “ monopo- 
listic ” pohcy of the big U S oil groups might “ create a stranglehold 
on Commonwealth mdustrial development, and Mr. Aneurm Bevan 
(Lab ), who welcomed the condition attached to the transfer that 
there should be no racial discrimination. Mr. Harold Wilson and 
2Vlr. James Griffiths (Lab ) both asked the Chancellor to make it clear 
to the prospective buyers and sellers that the Government's decision 
was subject to the House's approval. After Mr MacmiUan had 
replied that had had no contact on the matter with the Texas Com- 
pany, but proposed to send a copy of his statement to the Trmidad 
Company, Mr. Gaitskell called for an early debate on the matter. 


Publication of White Paper. 

The Wliite Paper (Cmd. 9790) referred to by Mr. Macmillan 
was published on June 18 and is summarized below 
The Trinidad Oil Company's Undertaking. 

Operations in Trimdad and the Caribbean. The Trmidad Oil 
Company (“ Trinoil ”) directly controlled about 135,000 acres in 
Trmidad, and also held a one-third interest in Trmidad Northern 
Areas Ltd , the other two-thirds being held by subsidiaries of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell and British Petroleum groups Trmidad N^orthern 
Areas Ltd. held licences and leases covering 35,000 acres m Trinidad 
itself and 231,000 acres offshore ; from these “ marine ” areas small 
quantities of oil had recently been obtained 

The 4,000,000 tons of crude oil processed annually at the ‘‘Trinoil ” 
refinery at Pomte-d-Pierre included about 500,000 tons processed for 
other companies, principally the Texas Company. About of the 
4,000,000 tons was produced in Trinidad (mainly from Trinoil 
wells), the remainder being obtained from South Ameteca (maMy 
Venezuela) under a contract with the Creole Petroleum Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

“Trinoil” distributed refined products through wholly-o^ed 
subsidiaries in Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and the 

elsewhere in the Caribbean it distributed (in conjunction with Shell) 
through Shell-Regent companies, 
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Trmoil ** was responsible for about one-third of Trinidad’s crude 
oil production and about two-thirds of the 5,500,000 tons treated m 
the island’s refineries In 1955 it provided by way of royalties and 
income-tax about 19 per cent of the Trnndad Government’s revenue, 
and about half the revenue provided by the oil industry as a whole. 
The company employed about 8,000 staff, or about half the total 
number employed m the island’s oil industry and about 3 5 per cent of 
all persons employed in Trinidad. 

For the year ended June 30, 1955, the “ Trmoil ** group made a 
profit of £2,312,682, after providing £1,849,448 for depreciation, 
£2,480,439 for taxation, and £42,459 for contingencies. The parent 
company’s share of the group’s net profit was £1,937,559, of which 
dividends absorbed £710,429 and £1,000,000 was placed to reserve. 
The parent company’s current assets stood at £10,793,735, and 
interests in subsidiaries and investments at £8,841,437. 

Operations in the United ICingdom. The Kegent Oil Company, m 
which Trmoil ” held a half mterest (see above), supphed about 
six per cent of the 23,250,000 tons of petroleum fuels consumed in the 
U K. in 1955, the company’s proportion for light oils (motor fuel, etc ) 
being, however, mnoh higher than its share in the heavy oil market 
Regent was thus the third largest distributor after Shell-Mex and 
B.P , and the Esso Petroleum Go. (wholly-owned subsidiaries respec- 
tively of the Royal Dutch-Shell, British Petroleum and Eagle 
fiproups, and of Standard Oil of New Jersey) 

Operations in. Ireland. The Regent Company also owned a 
subsidiary, Caltex (Ireland) Dtd., which distributed petroleum fuels 
in the Irish Republic. 

Operations in Canada. “ Trinoil ” owned 89 pet cent of the 
shares of the Regent Refining (Canada) Company, which owned a 
refinery near Toronto which processed about 750,000 tons of crude 
oil annually and was being expanded to process 1,000,000 tons. 
Regent (Canada) also had a marketing organization in Ontario 
distributing to nearly 600 service stations, and supphed about li per 
cent of current Canadian consumption of petroleum products. 
Furthermore, the company owned a number of oil leases in Alberta 
producing about 15,000 tons of oil annually, compared with the total 
Canadian production of crude oil estimated at about 17,000,000 tons 
a year. 

Tankers. ** Trinoil ” owned, in addition, the Regent Petroleum 
Tanksbip Co. Ltd , owuing two tankers totallmg 26,000 deadweight 
tons, and on long-term charter six tankem totalling 85,600 deadweight 
tons. These tankers represented 1 5 per cent of the total U.K. tanker 
fleet of 7,479,000 deadweight tons, and 0.3 per cent of the free world 
tanker fleet of 41,300,000 deadweight tons. 

Free World Production and Refining Capacity. 

Free world production of crude oil in 1955 totalled 707,000,000 
tons, comprising about 365,000,000 tons produced in the U.S A. and 
about 342,000,000 tons produced elsewhere 

Refining capacity in the free world in 1955 totalled about 
750,000,000 tons (425,000,000 tons in the U.S A. and 325,000,000 
tons elsewhere, including about 29,000,000 tons in the U K.). 

The Position regarding the Proposed Transfer. 

The Texas Company had intimated that it desired. If it acquired 
control of the Trinidad Oil Company, to transfer that company’s 
domicile from the Umted Kingdom The position would bo affected 
by the f oUowmg legal requirements 

(1) The oil leases and licences held by the Trinidad Oil Company 
and its affiliated company, Trinidad Northern Areas Ltd., contained 
provisions (a) requiring the holder not to assign the rights '^thout the 
consent of the Governor of Trinidad, and only to assign them to 
British subjects or to companies incorporated in the Colony or In 
some other British territory , (6) to inform the Governor and obtain 
Ms consent if the holders of the leases ceased to be British subjects or 
companies incorporated as above. Thus the assignment of leases 
or licences, or the issue of new ones, would require the consent of 
the Governor of Tnnidad. 

(2) Under the Exchange Control Act, Treasury permission was 
required for the transfer of any securities by XJ.K. residents to 
persons resident onteide the sterling area, and for any action whereby 
a company controlled by U.K. residents passed out of such control* 

(3) Applications for the acquisition of control of a U.K. company 
by persons resident outside the sterling area were considered on the 
same basis as applications for investment in the U.K by non- 
residents. Provided that the terms of payment were satisfactory, it 
was the practice not to refuse permission unless the transfer of 
ownership would be clearly disadvantageous to the XJ K. economy, or 
to the economy of some other country in the sterling area This 
meant that permission would be given where the proposed investment 
or aequisltioa was expected to make a significant contribution to the 
promotion of exports, the saving of imports, the introdnotlon of new 
techniques, and, in the case of companies operating in a sterling area 
country outside the U K., the economic development of the country 
concerned. 

The Colonies, whose exchange control arrangements were broadly 
modelled on those of the XT.K., applied simttar criteria in judging 
applloations in their territories. Under this policy a considerable 
amount of foreign (mainly U.S ) investment had taken place in the 
U.K. and the Colonies during recent years. 

(4) Under the Income Tax Act it was also necessary for bodies 
corporate resident in the U.K to obtain Treasury consent before 
ceasing to be so resident, or transferring their trade or businesses to 
persons not so resident. In considering applications for transfer of 
residence it was the practice to weigh the prospective loss of revenue 
against other factors in the case. 


After explaining the specific conditions and undertakings imposed 
hy the Government [see above], the White Paper stated that the 
Government would seek an early opportunity to hold discussions with 
the Trmidad Government and the Texas Company regarding the 
precise form which the required undertakings should assume 

Memorandum by Trinidad Oil Company. 

A memorandum explaxmiig the Trinidad Company’s diffi- 
culties was sent by the company to the Treasury on June 5, 
and IS summarized below. This was the first notification of the 
proposed transaction which the Government had received. 

After setting out the Trinidad Oil Company’s present activities and 
financial position, the memorandum stressed the following pomts . 

(1) “ Trmoil ” had no cheap source of crude oil (such as oil from 
the Middle East) to support its business, although its mam market 
(the UK.) was now almost wholly based on Middle East crude oil 
supphes- 

(2) The company was therefore at a disadvantage, not only 
vis-d'Vis its competitors hut also in mamtainmg its position with its 
partner, Caltex 

(3) Trinoil’s ” crude oil production in Tnnidad represented less 
than one-third of the capacity of its refinery (which had to be large 
enough to compete with other Caribbean refineries) 

(4) While “ Trmoil ” had secured the best iiossiblo terms for 
bnymg the balance of its crude reqmrements, it was “ still very 
vulnerable.” 

(6) The building of refineries in the U.K. was placing the Regent 
Oil CJompany at a serious disadvantage as compared with its competi- 
tors, and as a result Caltex had now decided to erect a large refinery 
in the U.K. as early as possible 

(6) The size of the investment required precluded “ Trmoil ” from 
participating with Caltex in this project, and tMs would inevitably 
weaken “ Trinoil’s ” standing m the partnership 

(7) It was now necessary lor the Regent Company to enter the fuel 
oil and aviation spirit markets, and this entailed capital mvestment 
“ far beyond the ability of Trmoil to contemplate.” 

(8) Under present conditions, and m view of the “ fundamental 
absence ” of cheap oil resources, it would he impossible for ‘"Trmoil” 
to procure further finance, since marketing profits did not promise 
proper returns on capital mvestment. 

Having regard to these considerations, the Board of “ Trmoil ” 
had decided to try to come to a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
with the company’s partners The Texas Company — ^which was 
already closely concerned with the ” Trinoil ” refinery m Trinidad, 
as well as being vitally interested through Caltex m the Regent Oil 
Co Ltd — had decided that it would he well advised to acquire the 
“ Trmoil ” gioup as a whole, and had subimttod an offer to pui’ohase 
the whole of the company’s capital stock at a satisfactory price. 

The memorandum added : ” As far as the Colony of Trmidad is 
concerned, it will be appreciated that much advantage could accrue 
through the producing and refining activities at present being under- 
taken there by ” Trinoil ” being taken over by a company such as the 
Texas Company, who, having regard to thoir Westorn Hetiiisphore 
markets, are in a good p ositlon to develop these local roHOurcos Under 
present conditions the economy of Trinidad, which is primarily 
dependent on oil and on ” Trinoil ” in particular, is very yuluorable 
to the competitive i)ressurG from Middle East crude [oill in the 
markets.” 

Parliamentary Debate on White Paper. 

The White Paper was debated by the House of Commons on 
June 20. 

Mr. Macmillan said that although Iu8 first roactious to the Trinidad 
Company’s proposals had i)oen ” regret and oven d ism ay,” it had 
become clear when he looked Into the posslblo altonmtivcs t»hat the 
Government had no option but to coTiHoiit in prhicif>lo TJui condi- 
tions on which consent was granted, howcvijr, must gutu*s,ntoc two 
vital interests : (1) Britain’s overriding int(}r<w1» In Htj'oagthcnltig 
sterling ; (2) the life and prosperity of the i)ooplo of Trinidad and the 
general interest of the Caribbean jiooples. If lit^ ha<l consIdoriHl that 
the transaction ought to bo prevented in the broathwi national and 
Imperial interests, he would not have hoHltatod to use the Troanury’s 
powers under the Iflxchange (Control Act. 

Trinidad’s oil supplies and roservoH, the ChaiKsoUor (sontlnued, were 
not important in terms of oil produotion and had no strategic and only 
limited economic significance They had, however, great value to the 
Tnnidad population, to whom it was Hnpr<^m<dy Import, ant that 
capital should bo available for devolopiucnt. 1 f the snlo w(mi througli 
on the conditions set out, the Trinidad Goviunaumt vvouUl woloonus 
the transfer and have general opinion behind It, sliu^o the deal would 
ensure the backing and wealth of a powerful group In phuse of an 
organization without the finance to develop Its roHoureos fully. 

” Unless sonic direct and vital British Interest were involviM,” Mr. 
Macmillan declared. ” we shouhi have no right to r<^fuso a transaction 
which wfus clearly in the interests of Trinidad so hytig as It was subject 
to proper conditions and favoured by the Geverament of Trinidad. 
To do so would ho in the spirit of the old (Mfionlallsm, n,nd be (‘ontrary 
to tho practice of the Empire and Commonwealth today.” 

With rogo,rd to the high price to he ptdd l>y the Conq)any# 

which had cansod somo people to woiuhsr whether ihere waj? not 
"some hidden asset or mysterious uiuUselosed El Dorado,” Mr.' 
Macmillan explained that the main hojie for new produotion In 
Trinidad was in tho unexplored aretis, two-ihlrds of which were in 
the hands of Shell and B.P. It appeared, tln^refiwh tiiat one object of 
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the bid was the developraent of the Texas Company’s bnsmess m the 
British market throngh ** Trmoil’s ” moiety holdmg m the Regent 
Company, and there was no harm in this unless one opposed all 
competition m petroleum distribution. After rej ectmg as ‘ * dangerous * * 
the suggestion that the British Goyemment should put up the money 
and enter the husmess on a large scale, he disclosed that he had 
himself suggested to the chairmen of Shell and British Petroleum 
that they might entertam taking over “ Trmoil’s ” busmess ; 
however, they had not been mterested. 

Dealing with the protection of sterling, the Chancellor said that 
the Government must insist on market operations bemg earned out 
m the ways already agreed with other U.S compames. It was true 
that Britain would have to provide dollars for dividends, but this was 
nothing hke so important as marketing conditions In this connexion 
he mentioned that m 1955 U.S. oil companies had spent ^23,000,000 
in Bntam on eauipment, apmt from “ invisible ” payments on 
tanker freights. The second condition — that pioduction and refining 
m Trimdad must be done by a company registered there — ^would 
mean some tax loss to Britain, bnt economic and social advantage to 
Trimdad. “ With these provisos,” he declared, I feel that the 
economic and financial advantages are decisively m favour of accep- 
tance. Any doUar loss m dividends or sterlmg loss in taxation would 
be more than recouped by the dollar proceeds of capital mvestment 
by the new owners m the sterling area.” 

In conclusion, Mr, Macmillan dealt with the pohtical and economic 
aspects, stressing that Bntam’s pohey must be to welcome foreign 
mvestment wherever it brought no disadvantage to the economy of 
the U.K or of a sterling area country In the past, foreign — and 
especially U S. — ^investment had provided oil refineries and equip- 
ment and benefited the motor, tractor, and chemical mdustries, while 
on the other hand Bntam had made large capital mvestments m 
Canada and the Umted States. Durmg the past four years British 
long-term lending in the sterlmg Commonwealth had been at the rate 
of about £100,000,000 a year, which was unrivalled m any country m 
the world. Investment on this scale, however, had caused a con- 
siderable stram” on British resources and on the balance of 
payments, and it would be a “ serious blow ” to Britam’s mterests if 
she were to set up a bar to anything like a two-way traffic m 
mvestment ” 

Mr. Harold Wilson, the chief Opposition speaker, described the 
deal as “ a regrettable transaction which has caused dismay and 
despondency thi'oughout the country,” and asserted that it was clearly 
shown that ” after 44 years of Conservative adimmstration Britain 
has not the capital for an essential project of Commonwealth 
development ” Declarmg that the Government had ** had a pistol 
held at its head by shek oil financiers,” he argued that the Trimdad 
Company should have approached the Chancellor at a much earher 
point m the negotiations so that ” a coherent line could have been 
worked out ” The real reason for the deal, he said, was the fact that 
petrol sales m Bntam had risen by 11 per cent in 1955, against only 
BIX per cent m the USA. The entry into the British market of the 
Texas Company — ^which, Mr Wilson alleged, had been denounced by 
the U.S Government for restrictive practices and illegitimate 
pressure on garages — would only add to “ the tangled web of 
restrictive practices m the oil industry ” The Opposition behoved that 
there had been no proper consideration of alternatives owing to the 
speed with which the transaction had been rushed through by 
interested parties. The Government should have provided the capital 
for the Trinidad Company to finance necessary developments, either 
by taking shares (as Mr Wmston ChurohiU, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty before the First World War, had taken shares in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company to secure strategic oil supplies) or by some other 
method. 

After further debate, an Opposition motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House as a mark of disapproval of the Government’s 
policy was defeated by 315 votes to 247 — a Government 
majority of 68. 

Trinidad Government Delegation’s Discussions with British Treasury, 
Texas Company and Trinidad Oil Company. 

A Trimdad delegation of six members, headed by the Minister 
of Commerce (Mr. Albert Gomez), and including the Ministers of 
Agriculture and Health and the acting Attorney- General, 
arrived in London on June 28 for talks with representatives of 
the Treasury, the Texas Company, and the Trimdad Oil 
Company. It was announced by the Colonial Office on July 5 
that the talks had been adjourned until July 26, at the request 
of the Texas Oil Company, to enable the latter to carry out 
further investigations in Trimdad in connexion with the 
conditions laid down in the White Paper. The Trmidad 
delegation returned to Port of Spain on the same day (July 5) 
while these investigations were bemg undertaken by the Texas 
Oil Company. (White Paper, Cmd. 9790 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Economist - Financial Times) 


A. SIERRA LEONE. — New Governor. 

Mr. Maurice Dorman, Chief Secretary of Trinidad, was 
appomted Governor of Sierra Leone on July II in succession to 
Sir Robert Hall, who had resigned through ill-health.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13025 C.) 


B. NETHERLANDS. — Denial of Foreign Press Allega- 
tions of Constirutional Crisis and Rift in Royal Family. 

Reports m certain foreign newspapers that a crisis had 
arisen m the Dutch Royal Family owmg to the influence 
allegedly exercised over Queen Juliana hy a faith-healer were 
emphatically demed on July 15 by the Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands, Dr. Drees, and also by Government spokesmen. 
Categorical demais were also made of rumours, published m 
certam sections of the foreign Press, that Queen Juhana was 
seeking a divorce, contempfiting abdication, or had caused a 
constitutional crisis through her alleged association with the 
faith-healer. 

The aU^atious of a rift between Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard 
bad first been made by a West German weekly magazme, Der Spiegel, 
and were repeated by a mimber of foreign newspapers. These reports 
said that a Dutch faith-healer, Miss Greet Hofmans (61), had been 
consulted by Queen Juhana in connexion with the partial blindness 
of the mne-year-old Prmoess Maria Cbristma (Marijke), the fourth 
and youngest daughter of the Queen and Prince Bernhard, and that 
Miss Hofmans had gamed an ascendancy over the Queen which had 
resulted m a rift between the Queen and Prmce Bernhard and also 
between the Queen and the Government. According to these reports, 
Miss Hofmans had first been introduced to the Queen in 1948 by 
Prmce Bernhard after a medical operation had failed to improve 
Prmcess Marijke’s eyesight. 

An official statement \vas issued to foreign correspondents m 
The Hague on June 14 emphatically denymg “ all rumours 
which have appeared m the foreign Press eoncermag the Queen 
and possible divorce proceedings planned or mitiated.” At a 
press conference on the followmg day. Dr. Drees reiterated that 
there was no foundation whatever for the rumours that the 
Queen was contemplatmg a divorce or that her association wntli 
Miss Hofmans had led to a constitutional crisis. He stressed 
that the Queen had at all times acted in a constitutional 
manner ; that the Government would have resigned had the 
contrary been the case , and that there was “ no question of 
abdication, nor any truth m reports of differences between the 
Queen and her Ministeis.” 

Strong criticisms of the sensationaham of foreign press reports about 
the Dutch Royal Family, and the unsubstantiated allegations con- 
tamed therein, were made by Dutch newspapers of all shades of 
opinion. It was umversaUy pointed out that the Queen and the 
Royal Family had the right to privacy in tbeir own affairs , that 
intruBiona into the life of tbe Royal Family were unknown in the 
Netherlands Press ; that the reports m Der Spiegel and other foreign 
newspapers, apart from bemg sensationahzed and unverified, were m 
tbe worst possible taste , and tbat tbe Queen’s action in enlistmg tbe 
help of a faitb-healer m an attempt to cure her daughter after medical 
science had failed was no more than any mother migbt bave done m 
similar circumstances. Particular objection was taken to tbe article m 
Der Spiegel and to tbe way m wbicb certain British popular news- 
papers bad reported on tbe alleged rift in tbe Royal Family. 

A committee of Dutch newspaper editors, meeting at Utrecht on 
June 21 under tbe chairmanship of tbe editor of tbe Nieuwe Hotter- 
dartise Courant (Mr. M. J, Rooy), unanimously decided tbat tbe 
Netherlands Federation of Journalists should send a letter to foreign 
press organizations — such as tbe National Union of Journalists in 
Britain, tbe Amencan Society of Newspaper Editors, and tbe Inter- 
national Press Institute m Zurich — ^protestmg at tbe sensationalized 
and unverified character of the reports m question, and pointing out 
that such treatment was ” contrary to the high concept of journalistic 
responsibility held m tbe Netherlands.” 

The following joint statement was issued by Queen Juliana 
and Prmce Bernhard on June 29 : “ The way in which news- 
papers abroad have considered it permissible publicly to report 
on our fanuly life, and relations m our immediate surroimdmgs, 
has disappointed and saddened us both. We consider an 
investigation into the circumstances which have led to this 
desirable. We are happy to have found Professor L. J. M. Beel, 
Professor P. S. Gerbrandy, and Jonkheer A. W. L. Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer prepared to conduct this investiga- 
tion and to counsel us.” 

It was stated m The Hague that the three members of tbe committee 
— aU eminent ** elder statesmen ” — had relinquished their public 
functions m order to carry out this investigation Professor Beel, a 
leader of tbe Catbobo People’s Party, was Vice-Premier and Minister 
of Home Affairs before the recent general election , Professor 
Gerbrandy was Prime Minister of the Government-xn-exile established 
in London during the war ; and Jonkheer Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer bad lately resigned as Netherlands representative on 
tbe North Atlantic Council. 

An official statement was issued on July 12 refuting foreign 
press reports that Princess Manjke was blind. It stated that 
the Prmcess had been born with a clouding of the lenses of 
both eyes ; that it had, however, been possible through medical 
means to restore as much as possible the sight of one of her 
eyes ; and that she was attending school and pursuing her 
normal studies.' — (Netherlands News Agency - jAlgemcen 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant) 
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A. NEW ZEALAND. — Review of Immigration Policy. 
- Immigration Figures, 1952-1956. 

The New Zealand Minister of Immigration, Mr. J R. Hanan, 
announced on June 8 that the Government had arranged for 
a review of immigration policy to he earned out by the Immi- 
gration Advisory Council, and that the Council had been asked 
to consider both the long-term benehciai effects of immigration 
and the short-term mflationary effects. 

Mr. Hanan pointed out that the short-term inflationary effect of 
the increased demand for consumer goods had been offset by the fact 
that immigration had enabled New Zealand to undertake a number 
of essential works which would not otherwise have been possible 
because of the labour shortage The Government had also recognized 
the very benefloial long-term effects of immigration, but the correction 
of inflationary trends was one of the most important present tasks of 
the Government, and this had made some review of the various 
aspects of immigration an urgent task. 

The Minister added that there would he no immediate change m 
the pattern of immigration, as New Zealand had accepted commitments 
under the free passage scheme from the United Kmgdom for 
approximately 5,000 persons. No changes were likely m the policy 
regarding the acceptance of unmarried immigrants, the largest source 
of immigration. There had, however, been an increase in the number 
of married imimgrants in recent years, most of whom had been 
nominated and guaranteed housing accommodation by New Zealand 
sponsors, and the conseq.uent pressure on housing accommodation 
and finance was a matter of some concern 

It was announced on June 25 tliat the N.Z. Government had 
adopted a recommendation by the Immigration Advisory 
Council to reduce the number of Government-assisted immi- 
grants by restricting the categories of married immigrants to 
budding tradesmen, farm workers, and seamen who were under 
45 years of age and who had not more than two children. No 
changes were recommended in the number of single immigrants 
to be assisted. The tightened conditions for married people 
(which came into force on July 1) limited the number of assisted 
immigrants to 5,000 a year. 

Immigration figures, and other recent developments in New 
Zealand's immigration policy, are summarized below under 
cross-headmgs. 

Immigration Statistics. Nearly 120,000 immigrants entered New 
Zealand between 1947 and 1956, of whom approximately 100,000 
were British, 14,000 Dutch, and 4,500 displaced persons from various 
European countries. Of the 41,000 assisted migrants, 31,000 came 
from the United Kingdom The net migration gam (i e immigration 
less emigration) over the 10 years since the end of the war was 111,000. 
In the year ended March 31, 1955, the total net migration gam was 
11,442, compared with 10,441 in 1954-55, 17,848 in 1953-54, and 
22,700 in the year 1952-53 — the last figure being the highest since 
the beginning of the century. 

German and Austrian Immigrants. Mr Hanan aimounced on 
Nov. 9, 1955, that New Zealand’s target of 15,000 immigrants for the 
current year (i,e. April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956) would not be 
reached, and that the total intake would probably be between 10,000 
and 11,000. As a result of the high rate of employment in the U K 
there had been some difllciilty in obtaining suitable imimgrants from 
Britain, while prosperous conditions m the Netherlands had tended 
to slow down the flow of migrants from that country For these 
reasons the Government had arranged, with the co-operation of the 
International Committee for European Migration, for the selection of 
1,500 single persons from Germany and Austria, it being hoped to 
obtain 500 women and 250 men from each country Mr Hanan 
emphasized, however, that “ it was the policy of the N.Z Government 
to draw migrants from the United Kmgdom,” and that over the past 
five years the proportion of Biitiah to other new settlers had been 
four to one. 

Netherlands Immigrants. Details of draft terms for a new immigra- 
tion agreement between the Netherlands and New Zealand, aimed at 
bringing immigration requirements into line with prosent-day 
conditions, were disclosed by Dr B W. Haveman (the Dutch Com- 
missioner for Immigration, then visiting New Zealand) at Auckland 
on April 29. The two groups of migrants provided for were (a) single 
men and women up to the age of 35, whose fares would be subsidized 
by the two Governments Jointly *, and (ft) families, and married 
couples up to 45, who would be guaranteed work and accommodation 
and would he sponsored by New Zealand, but whose fares would be 
subsidized by the Netherlands Government alone 
Danish and Swiss Incunigrants. Arrangements were announced on 
May 11 for the selection of Danish and Swiss migrants under the 
Assisted Passage Scheme. Single persons aged 18 to 45 years would 
be recruited, the men to undertake employment in the building trade, 
engineering, railways, and hydro-electric development works, and the 
women in hospitals and other essential employment Applications 
would be dealt with in London, and Selection Officers would visit 
Denmark and Switzerland periodically to choose suitable applicants. 
Not more than 100 or 200 immigrants were expected each year from 
either country 

The N.Z. Government announced on March 7, 1955, that H 
had decided to join the International Committee for European 
Migration. (Directorate of Information Services, Wellini^ton) 

(Prev. rep. Immigration, 14066 C.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Supreme Court Decision on 
Security Dismissals. 

The U.S. Supreme Court xuled on June 11, by six votes to 
tliree, that a presidential Executive Ordei of 1953 giving heads 
of U.S. Government agencies the right summaiily to suspend 
or dismiss public servants regarded as “ security risks ” (see 
12902 B) went beyond the powers of the President to make 
such an Order, which had been granted to him by an Act of 
Congress in 1950. 

The case {Cole v. Young) concerned a food and drug inspector (Mr. 
Cole) who had been summarily suspended m 1953, and later dismissed, 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on the grounds 
that he had associated with persons reliably reported to be Com- 
munists ” and had been connected with the Nature Friends of 
America, an organization which had been designated as subversive 
by the Attorney General. 

The Presidential Order of 1953 stated that national seemnty 
reqmred that all Govermnent employees should be of “ complete and 
unswerving loyalty,” and gave heads of Government agencies powers 
summarily to dismiss or suspend employees if it was determined that 
their employment was ” not clearly consistent with the interests of 
national security.” The Order, applying to all Government agencies, 
had been made pursuant to the 1950 Act, which had expressly given 
such powers to heads of the Departments of State, Ooinmerce, Justice, 
Defence, the Army, Navy and Air Force, the Coast Guard, tho Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Security Resources Board, a.nd the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics The Act had also 
authorized the extension of these powers to such other departments 
and agencies of the Government as the President may from time to 
time deem necessary in the best mterests of national security.” 

Tbe majority judgment of the Supreme Court, delivered by 
Justice Harlan (with the concurrence of Chief Justice Warren 
and Justices Black, Frankfurter, Douglas, and Burton), 
pointed out that the II agencies enumerated in the 1950 Act 
were all “sensitive” agencies dealing with international 
relations, internal security, defence, and the stockpiling of 
strategic materials ; from this it concluded that the intentions 
of Congress had been concerned only with “ sensitive ” 
Government positions through which the national security 
might be more or less directly imperilled. That being 
so, the Court found that the President’s extension of the powers 
prescribed by the Act to cover all Governmeat jiosts, including 
those not affectmg national secuuty, was cleaily outside the 
spirit of the legislation, and the dismissal of a ibod inspector 
was therefore not authorized by the Act. 

A dissenting minority judgment by Justices ('lark, Hood, and 
Minton found that there had been no intention by the legislature to 
limit the apphoation of tho 1950 Act, and described i.h© majority 
judgment as having “ stricken down the most offloctivo weapon 
against subversive activity available to the Government ” 

In consequence of the Supreme Court’s judgment, the U.S. 
Attorney General (Mr. Brownell) ordered on June 15 the 
immediate reinstatement of 17 employees in “ non-scnsitive ” 
posts who had been suspended under the provisions of the 
Executive Order. Mr. Brownell also ordered that, pending 
further study of the question, no removal proceedings were to 
be begun against any other Government servant in a “ non- 
scnsitive ” position. (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12902 B.) 


C. IRISH REPUBLIC. £125000,000 Oil Rejfimcry. 

The Minister for Commerce and Industry (Mr. Norton) 
announced on July 5 that he had accepted a joint proposal by 
tliree oil companies— the California Texas Corporation, the 
Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd , and SIiell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. —for 
the establishment of an oil refinery at Whilcgate, County Cork, 
with a capital of £12,000,000 -—the biggest single private 
investment ever made m the Irish Republic. 

Mr. Norton stated that the refinery would supply the 
Republic’s entire needs for motor spirit, automotive and indus- 
trial diesel oils, gas oils, and fuel oils, and would have a 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of crude oil a year or 1,500,000 tons 
of finished products. It was expected to be in operation by 
1959, and to give permanent employment to 400 men. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Recognition of Moroccan and 
Tunisian Sovereignty. 

The Tass Agency announced on June 15 that the Soviet 
Government had recognized thes independence of Morocco and 
Tunisia, and that Marshal Bulganin had sent letters to the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries (respectively SI Bekkai 
and M. Habib Bourguiba) informing them that the U.S.S.R. 
was willing to exchange diplonuitic representatives. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (14936 A; 149070; 1:4858c*) 
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JULY 14—21, 1956 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Reductions in Government 
Expenditure. - Chancellor of Exchequer’s Statements on 
Economic Situation. - Call for Price Stability. - Prime 
Minister’s Discussions with T.U.C., F.BX, British Em- 
ployers* Confederation, and Nationalized Industries. - 
T.U.C. Memorandum on Economic Situation. - ‘T’egging” 
of Gas Prices, Rail Fares and Freights, and Postal Charges. 
- Appeal for Price Restraint by Leaders of Industry. - 
Sir Antihiony Eden’s Warning of Economic Battle of 
Britain.” - Maintenance of External Value of Sterling. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Harold MacmiUau, 
informed the House of Commons on June 26 that decisions 
had been taken to effect interim savings of £76,000,000 in 
Government spendmg m the current year, towards the total 
of £100,000,000 forecast m his Budget speech. Of this total, 
£36,500,000 was on the defence programme, £14,000,000 on 
defence expenditure by Civil Departments, and £25,500,000 on 
other Civil Estimates. 

Of the defence savings about £11,000,000 was on the Navy- 
Estimates, nearly £17,000,000 on the Army Estimates, and about 
£8,750,000 on the Air Estimates. In each case the mam savings arose 
from abandoning or deferrmg orders which would otherwise have been 
placed, from moreasing the use of existing stocks, and from expediting 
the disposal of surplus stocks. These savmgs, effected withm two 
months of the Budget, represented “ good husbandry ” by the 
Service Departments and did not reflect ‘‘ any change m the size or 
shape of our fightmg forces as a result of the review of our defence 
policy which . . . the Prime Minister set in hand last April.” Any 
major decisions m this field, Mr. Maomillan added, would have to 
be taken after consultation with the Commonwealth countries and 
Britain’s allies. 

The mam savings on the defence expenditure of Civil Depart- 
ments arose from ourtailmg purchases of mobilization equipment 
(£2,500,000), food stocks (£8,000,000), and equipment for oil storage 
and distribution (£2,000,000). On the other Civil Estimates, the 
reductions m the bread and milk subsidies announced m February 
the budget left a net saying of £12,500,000 after deducting 
the resulting extra cost of school and welfare meals (£642,000), the 
extra eost qf the farm prices review (£20,900,000), and the moreases 
m family ^howanoes (£6,500,000). A number of other miscellaneous 
savmgs through administrative economies amounted to £13,000,000. 
Amuhg these were an mcrease by Id. in the charge for school meals 
^frbrhiCext September “so as to cover the cost of the food supphed, 
in accordance with the pohcy of successive Governments,” and a 
Blowing-down of capital expenditure on the school meals service, the 
total savings under this head being £2,250,000. 

Revised Civil Estimates embodying the Government’s decisions, 
the Chancellor added, would be presented m the first week of July, 
except where the savmgs were small m relation to the totals of the 
existmg Estimates The savmgs, however, took no account of 
additional necessary expenditure not provided for in the published 
Estimates, for which Supplementary Estimates would be presented 
in the usual way. On the other hand, the present savings did not 
take mto account under-spendings on the Estimates durmg the year, 
apart from those deliberately planned 

Fuller details of the proposed economies were given in a 
statement circulated by Mr. MacnuUan on the same date, some 
of the principal items bemg as follows : 

Royal Navy. £3,100,000 from the run-down of stores and oil fuel 
stocks and the qmoker disposal of surpluses ; £2,980,000 from a 
re-phasmg of the aircraft programme and outs in machinery produc- 
tion ; £2,080,000 from the run-down of armaments stores and cuts 
In ammunition production ; £1,150,000 from speedier sales of 

property , and £1,000,000 from manpower adjustments. 

Army. £11,000,000 from increased use of reserves for mamtenance, 
disposal of surplus stocks, and savings on the production programme , 
£3,500,000 from the reduction of stocks , £1,500,000 from a review 
of the building programme , and £700,000 from outs in Army 
expenditure in Germany. 

R.A.F. £4,620,000 from the accelerated disposal of aircraft and 
stores and the cancellation of projects ; £2,050,000 from adjustments 
of purchases due partly to the run-down of stocks ; £1,070,000 from 
a review of the works programme , and £1,000,000 from manpower 
adjustments. 

Defence Expenditure by ClvE Departments (m addition to the items 
mentioned in the Chancellor’s announcement) * £1,249,000 from 
reduced purchases of Civil Defence equipment and materials, and 
other economies , £573,000 in National Health Service expenditure 
for Civil Defence , and £1,500,000 from reduced expenditure of the 
Ministry of Supply. In addition, turnover purchases by the Board 
of Trade for the strategic reserve of industrial materials would be 
reduced by £10,000,000, but for accounting reasons only £750,000 
of this amount would appear in the reduced Estimates, 

Commonwealth and Foreign Offices. The loan towards emeijenoy 
expenditure in Kenya was reduced from £2,000,000 to £1,000,000; 
Colonial Development and Welfare loans by £810,000 , grants^d 
loans to international organizations by £525,000 ; and Colombo Plan 
grants by £80,000. Administrative economies, together with an 
increase in passport lees (see below), would yield a total of £325,000. 

Works. £1,197,000 from economies in capital and mamtenance 
expenditure on public buildings. 


The following charges were raised to provide increased 
revenue : 

School Meals — ^raised by Id. to yield (together with reduced capital 
expenditure on the school meaJs service) £2,250,000* 

Passport Fees — ^increased from £1 to 30s. to yield £175,000. 

County Court Fees — ^mcreased to yield £180,000. 

Driving Test Fees — ^mcreased to yield (together with adnunistrativ© 
economies) £125,000. [The Road Traffic Bill at present before 
Parliament provides for an increase of these fees from lOs- to £1]. 

Further Education Chaxges for Non-vocational Courses — ^increased 
to yield £170,000. 

On April 28 local education authorities had been told by the 
Ministry of Education that current limits of cost per place in 
school buildmg must be maintained, despite recent wage 
awards m the buildmg mdustry which were calculated to 
increase the costs of educational building by 3 per cent. Cost 
limits were £154 for a primary and £264 for a secondary 
school place. 

Air. Macmillan’s Statements on Economic Situation* 

Prior to his aimouncement of the decision to effect reductions 
in Government expenditure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made a number of statements on the economic situation, 
the most important of which are summarized below. 

Newcastle Speech. In a speech at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on May 25, 
Mr. MacmiUau said that he did not expect a rise in the oost-of-hving 
mdex of more than 2 or 3 pomts m the next twelve months as a result 
of the removal of food subsidies or of recent wage increases m the 
nationalized mdustries. He foresaw a “ plateau of stability ” for at 
least a year ahead and said the country could stay there if it chose, 
but that another round of wage increases such as had taken place in 
the past two years would he disastrous.” Mr. Mac m i ll an described 
the national economy as “ buoyant.” but mentioned three particular 
problems . (1) excessive investment m industry and buildmg, (2) 
mcreaaed internal consuming power which deflected goods from 
the export markets, and (3), most serious of all, rising prices at home 
which might price the country out of its export markets. 

Statement to N.P.A.C. In a statement to the National Production 
Advisory Council on Industry (May 4) Mr. Macmillan said that his 
mam concern had been to discourage current personal spending and 
to encourage saving. Without sufficient savmgs, essential schemes 
of industrial expansion could not be financed without inflation. 
Comparison of investment in Germany with that m the U K left no 
ground for complacency, and it was important to accelerate the pace 
of investment in the U.K. as soon as possible. In 1955 TT.K exports 
grew only about hall as fast as world trade in manufactures and, for 
the fifth year running, Britain’s share of world trade m manufactures 
had declmed The growth of Bntam’s gold reserves had to be made a 
major objective of policy, and to achieve that end exports would have 
to be further mcreaaed. 

Speech to Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association. Addressing 
the Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association on June 6, Mr. 
Maomillan said that over the five-year period 1950-55 the U.K. had 
an average current surplus on its balance of payments of some 
£70,000,000 a year, compared with an average deficit of £25,000,000 
for the rest of the sterling area By ** average world standards ” 
the TJ.K had not done too badly, but by its own higher standard of 
trying to reach a considerable current surplus to cover its capital 
commitments the country had not done well enough m recent years. 
Mr Macmillan said that the U.K. had lent well over £100,000,000 a 
year m long-term investments withm the sterling Commonwealth in 
the last four years. The U K. oame a close second to the U.S A. as a 
provider of long-term capital, and m proportion to national mcome 
was the largest long-term oversea investor m the world In the last 
SIX years colonial sterlmg balances had risen by about £700,000,000 
but in the same period investments, grants and long-term loans from 
the TJ K. to the Oolomes had amounted to £600,000,000. It followed 
that the U K. did not levy a tribute of sterlmg balances from the 
Colonies ; nor did it live ofi! the rest of the sterling area. 

Discussing the XT K ’s dollar exports, Mr Macmillan said that in 
the period 1948-1955 these had risen 136 per cent by value, and those 
of the rest of the sterling area by 57 per cent. The U.K. had th^ 
provided a larger share than formerly of the sterlmg area’s visible 
dollar exports, as well as substantial in-visible dollar eammgs. H© 
also drew attention to the U K ’s contribution to defence, which, in 
proportion to national mcome, was nearly double that of Contmental 
Western Europe and in total exceeded that of the rest of the Common- 
wealth put together 

Speech to Press Association. On June 13 Mr Maomillan, speaking 
at the annual luncheon of the Press Association, said there had been 

modest but unmistakable ” gams in the fight against inflation. He 
drew attention to the excellent trade figures ” for May, which 
showed the smallest apparent trade gap for years, hut pointed out 
that they could not be regarded as reliable evidence of a long-term 
trend He added that the headway made would be lost if labour 
costs and prices continued to rise. 

Sir Anthony Eden on the Wage-Price Spiral. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, addressmg a rally 
women Conservatives at the Albert Hall on June 18, sam 
that he believed that the country had reached a point where it 
was possible to break the “ vicious circle of rising pnces and 
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wages cliasmg each other.” He suggested that since nobody 
gamed from such a race it would be “ fair and sensible to call 
It a draw.” He went on to say that the present year was the 
best opportunity the country had yet had to wm stabihty 
while other factors affectmg prices were fairly favourable. 
The Government would constantly seek economies m expen^- 
ture, but the axe ” would have to be laid sparingly on such 
matters as education, and effective defensive arrangements 
would have to be retamed. 

Prime Minister’s Consultations with Industry. 

The Prime Minister mentioned m his Albert Hall speech that 
the Government considered discussions with both sides of 
industry a necessary process ” in the working out of “ truly 
national solutions ” to the problems of economic stability. A 
series of discussions between the Prime Munster and repre- 
sentatives of both sides had begun on March 5, when he met the 
economic committee of the T.U.C. General Council. Other 
meetmgs were held with representatives of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Federation of British Industries, 
and the chairmen of the boards of the nationalized industries 
to discuss the general economic Situation- 

Meetings with Trade Union Representatives. - 
T.U.C. Memorandum on Economic Position. 

The first meeting held with the T.U.C. representatives was 
reported to have been uneventful. At a second meetmg with 
the Prime Minister, held on May 10, the T.U.C. representatives 
mdicated that they were preparmg a report on the economic 
situation, on the completion of which they would welcome a 
further meetmg with Sir Anthony and his Cabmet colleagues. 

The T.U.C, had already made its general position clear in a mem- 
orandum on Budget proposals sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Feb 22, and inits official statementontbLeBudgetissuedonApril25. 
The memorandum said that experiences m recent months did not 
inspire confidence m the Oovemment’s ability to act quickly if full 
employment and hvu:^ standards were threatened, and continued • 

** Too often the responsibility for avoiding an income-pnces spiral 
is put on to trade unions and employers But it is necessary to 
inquire more deeply into the causes of wage claims. The policy pur- 
sued hy the Conservative Government of deliberately dismanthng 
the machinery of control and planmng in order to return to a freer 
economy, coupled with measures which have resulted in the re- 
distribution of income, has given rise to fears in the minds of many 
workpeople that their living standards are in danger. 

** Moreover, the initial motivation of the great bulk of wag© 
demands in recent years has been the mstifiable need, as workers see 
it, to maintain a level of consumption (of which food and other 
essential commodities form a large proportion) threatened by price 
increases, some of which have resulted from deliberate Budget policy. 
The inequalities of family circumstances and the range of wag© rates 
in industry make it difficult to assess the Increase required in particular 
oases to meet this need fairly, hut the prime motive for making 
demands in the first place is one which is difficult, and often impossible, 
to resist with equity 

" One of the most unsatisfactory and indeed misguided features of 
the Government’s policy is the extent to which it relies upon rising 
prices to restrain personal spending. Such a policy is not only unfair 
to the weakest members of the oommumty but is self-defeating in that 
it directly provokes demands for higher personal incomes The 
Government have consistently underestimated the reaction of trade 
unionists to rising prices 

“ Both in the autumn Budget hy purchase tax increases, and now 
again by outs m the food subsidies, deliberate steps have boon taken 
to raise the prices of essential goods The rise of food prices, when 
import prices were falling, was one of the moat disturbing features of 
1955. The Government have gone out of their way to aggravate 
this situation.” 

In their comment on the April Budget the T.U.C. drew attention to 
” the Government’s reliance on monetary policy, the minor role to 
which other means of mfluencmg the level of economic activity had 
been relegated, and the lack of conscious direction of the nation’s 
economic affairs ” The statenaent added ■ 

** As for the equity of the proposals, apart from the very small 
increase in family allowances for the third and subsequent children, 
the concessions mad© hy the Chancellor will once again confer more 
benefit on persons with higher Incomes than upon people at the lower 
end of the income scale. The Budget provided the Government with 
an opportunity to dispel the widepread impression that the sacrifices 
necessary to overcome the country’s economic difficulties are being 
borne mainly by workpeople. It should have been used to make a 
contribution towards lowering the prices of necessities. The Govern- 
ment have chosen to ignore the opportunity of using the Budget as a 
positive Instrument of economic policy,” 

Meetings with Employers’ Representatives. 

The following statement was made by the chairman of the 
British Employers’ Confederation (Sir Colin Anderson) at 
the first meeting on March 8 between the Prime Minister and 
the Confederation’s representatives : 


” It is the view of the British Employers’ Confederation that 
employers should make every effort to avoid moreasmg prices and, 
wherever possible, should reduce them. The Confederation urges that 
the Government should contmue to take such steps as are necessary 
to balance the nation’s hooks Restraint by everyone. Government 
and citizens alike, in every form of income and expenditure is essential, 
and only if all play their part can the general level of prices he stabihzed 
and, with more efficiency and output, be reduced. 

” Wages and salaries constitute by far the biggest factor m the 
national economy, and the Confederation is firmly of the opmion 
that any further morease m them can only be justified by increased 
effort on the part of managements and employees which result m 
lower production costs. 

“ Wage moreases recently conceded will inevitably involve rises m 
industrial costs unless they are offset forthwith by corresponding 
moreases in efficiency and effort m every industry and service through- 
out the country.” 

The Prime Minister met representatives of the Federation 
of British Industries on March 19. 

A statement issued atter the meeting said that the Prime Minister 
had told the delegation that the Government’s concern was with the 
long-term position and how to attack the problem of prices and wages 
The latter problem was partly psychological, which made it necessary 
to morease public understanding of the country’s economic difficulties 
and to enlist the co-operation of all parties m industry. Long-term 
needs required an expansion of the economy, and the Government 
wanted to put a temporary check on expansion ‘‘only whore it had 
outrun our capacity.” 

Profits must be adequate to enable industry to remain competitive 
and must give a fair return to the shareholder, but, with increasing 
productivity, the wise course would he to consider whether profits 
were not already high enough to enable some of the benefits of 
productivity to be passed on by way of lower prices. That was not an 
unreasonable suggestion for those industries which were better able 
to increase their productivity faster than others 

Sir Graham Hayman (president of the F.B.I.), in a state- 
ment after the meetmg, said that rising costs and prices were 
symptoms and not causes of inflation, and believed that they 
would stabilize when production and spending had been brought 
into balance. The curbing of industrial investment should be 
a last resort, as it was essential to rising productivity. Sir 
Graham added : “ Without higher productivity, stability will 
be achieved at the expense of living standards. The more 
effective the results of Government policy are seen to be, the 
more industry will be helped to hold, and then to reduce, 
prices.” 

Sir Graham Hayman added that bocauso the CJovcmmont’H 
counter-inflationary measures were slow to show their effect, it was 
hard to judge whether they were oorroot m scale. ” All arc alive to 
the risk that they might go too far, and wo think it important that 
the Government should bo supplied constantly with up-to-date 
information on mdustrial investment trends. We will readily co- 
operate in stops to obtain that information.” 

The Prime Minister had a joint meetmg on June 11 with 
representatives of the F.B.I. and the B.E.C. An oiheial state- 
ment said there was “ full agreement that the struggle for th<i 
mastery of inflation, the saving of markets, and the preservation 
of high living standards had now reached a cjritical stage in 
which every effort should be made to keep down costs and prices 
of goods and services.” It was agreed that a joint meetmg of 
Ministers, representatives of private industry, and chairmen of 
the boards of nationalized industries should be held to discuss 
this problem, after the view liad been put forward by the 
employers that the policy of the nationalized industries was 
decisive in the field of costs and prices. 


Meetings with Chairmen of Nationalized Industries. 

The Prime Minister had previously met the chairmen of the 
boards of the nationalized industries on March 22, the following 
statement being issued after that meeting : 

" The chairmen of the nationalized boards rccoimized the Impor- 
tance of continuing their ollorts to inoreaso efficiency in their Indus- 
tries, and of having regard to the national Interest In the provision of 
services and power. 


There was general agroomont that the need to keep down prices 
applied to both the nationalized hulustries and the private sector. 
Because of the effect on the whole of industry, it was of the utmost 
importance for the national economic well-being that increases in 
their wages and other costs should, as far as possible, be abHorbod by 
inoroaaod productivity and ecjonomy. 

"As regards investment, the (Jov eminent for their part aocepted 
the need for modernization and re.e(iulpment In the nationalized 
underitpEixigs, and it was agreed that a proper baiane<» must be 
maintained botwoen the pace and scale investment in the private 
and public eootors rospootivoly 


I'rimo lYiiTusLor ©mpnasizod the great importanoo which the 
uovomment attaolicd to making the facts about the oountry’’i0 

economic POTltloa iw widely known and understood as posslhle. Tlio 
natlonttUsod boards expressed their nBreoineat and 
TOderiook to ptay their luU ptirt in oroatlnsr an liitoriiiod and oduoated 
public opinion In those matters." 
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A further meeting between the chairmen of the nationahzed 
boards and the Prime Minister was held on June 26, when it was 
annoxmced that the British Transport Commission, the gas 
industry, and the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
would make such contributions as they could towards the 
stabilization of prices, foUowmg the lead given by the National 
Coal Board and the Central Electricity Authority the previous 
week m decidmg to hold prices of coal and electricity for the 
next 12 months (^see 14930 C). 

Peggmg of Gas Prices, Railway Fares and Freights, and Postal Charges, 

The Gas Council announced on June 26 that the 12 area gas 
boards, after they had made such revisions of price as were 
necessary to meet the mcreased costs of workmg as at June 1, 

1956, would keep the price of gas unchanged until March 31, 

1957, “ unless sometMng qmte exceptional and unforeseen 
occurs to frustrate that intention ” 

On June 27 the chairman of the British Transport Com- 
mission, General Sir Brian Robertson, promised that there 
would be no general mcrease in passenger fares on British 
Railways or London Transport durmg 1956. Freight charges 
would not be mcreased provided that a course of action consis- 
tent with the Commission’s statutory obhgations and a proper 
development of the transport undertaking could be worked out 
and adopted. 

The Postmaster-General (3Dr. Hill) stated in a parhamentary 
written reply on June 27 that there would be no mcrease in the 
costs of Post Ofi&ce services durmg the following six months, 
apart from the mcreases which had been announced m April 
last (see 14179 D). 

Mir. Thomas Johnston, chairman of the North of Scotland Hydio- 
Electrio Board, reafiarmed on June 27 the Board’s decision (aomonnced 
in February) not to raise its tariffs dnrmg the current financial year. 
Any losses would be carried forward to another year. 

Mr. Macixixllaii’s Aleeting with National Umon of Manufacturers. 

In addition to the meetmgs between the Prime Minister and 
representatives of mdustry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
met representatives of the National Umon of Manufacturers, 
led by their president. Lord Rochdale, on June 13. 

The N.U.M representatives stressed that manulaoturera were at 
one with the Government in their efforts to master inflation and to 
develop exports, but the prices charged for basic materials and 
services, including those supplied to the nationalized industries, were 
an uncontrollable element in manufacturing costs. Smaller and 
medium-sized manufacturmg firms — producing between them some- 
thing like hah the country’s total industrial output — ^were at the 
mercy of these basic charges and of the wage standards set by the 
big employers of labour. 

In his reply, Mr. Macmillan said that the higher prices of basic 
commodities and services, hke higher prices elsewhere, were the 
result principally of increased labour costs. In his view, the mam 
pomt at all times was the importance of avoiding increased labour 
costa resulting from higher wages imacoompamed by corresponding 
rises in productivity. 

Employers' Appeal for Price Restramt.- 
Joiut Statement by Employers* Organizations. 

In a joint statement issued on July 12, four major orgaima- 
tions representing 90 per cent of British industry appealed to 
their members to try to restrain prices in the fight against 
mflation. The organizations concerned were the Federation of 
British Industries, the British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Association of British Chambers of Cormnerce, and the National 
Umon of Manufacturers. 

“ It appears to us,” the statement said, “ that a moment has come 
when private mdustry can and should play a special part m defeatt^ 
mflation. While the urgent need remains for resolute action m 
reducing public spending, the Government’s measures to stop 
inflationary pressure at its source, slow at first, appear now to be 
having some eflJect. 

” The boards of the nationalized industries, without whose 
oo-operation private industry can do little, have announced measimes 
to steady the prices of their products for substantial periods 
express the strong view that this is the time when private industry, 
in its own as well as the national interest, should do what la in its 
power to match these actions 

** General guarantees of price freezing are not possible when costs 
of materials may rise. Quotations for many manufactured 
unlike those for coal, power, and transport (nationalized industri^}, 
are made for deliverfes months or years ahead. Nevertheless, tms 
is a moment when an exceptional risk must be accepted. We advo^te 
and will support a poUoy of great restraint In a united effort to bring 
inflation to an end 

Price restraint will not succeed unless the breathing-space which 
it gives is used to bring down costs The months immediately ahead 
will therefore have to be devoted with renewed ^ 

Industry to the pursuit of higher productivity and administrative 
economies,” 


Prime Aiinister’s Waming of Economic Battle of Britain. 

Speaking on July 14 at a Conservative rally at Padiham 
(Lancashire), the Prime Minister described the battle against 
inflation ” as “ a new Battle of Britain ” which called for action 
by the whole eommimity to halt rising prices and to increase 
production. 

We are in mortal peril, not of immediate unemployment, but of 
poverty by stages,” Sir An thony declared. To-day we are at grips 
with the battle against mflation. It is the new Battle of Britain, but 
this time it cannot be won by the few. We are all in it, and upon 
its outcome our homes, our jobs, and our children’s future depend. 
We have to halt rising prices. We have to produce more, of the 
uuahty and at the prices that the world demands We have to 
deliver the goods on time There is no lack of demand. W orld trade 
IS expanding, but if we do not do these things our competitors will. 
They will forge ahead relentlessly without regard to any who slip back 
m the race. There is no mtemational WeKare State 

‘‘ In all this the Government’s first care must be the balance of 
pa 3 Tnents We have to build up the gold and dollar reserves to a point 
where we are not hvmg from hand to mouth, at the mercy of every 
fluctuation of world trade. Each one of ns will benefit far more if we 
are able to halt inflation and stabilize prices than from any further 
reductions m taxation given from the surplus That is the reality 
and it has to be faced, most of all by those with fixed mcomes, for 
it is they who suffer most as the purchasmg power of money falls. 
It IS not that we fail to understand their difiGicnlties. Indeed we do. 
But we are convinced that the action we have taken, stem as it has 
had to be, is the best way to help them now. Meanwhile the tax 
renussions for pensions schemes m this year’s Budget wHl bring real 
benefit to the self-employed. This follows repeated income-tax 
remissions. . . . 

** Our policy as a Government is showmg some encouraging results. 
The gold and dollar reserves have been steadily rismg every month 
this year We expect a balance-of -payments surplus for the first six 
months of at least £100,000,000 This compares with a small deficit 
in the same period last year That is better, but it is still not good 
enough. 

** The trade figures, perhaps the most important of all, also show 
an improvement In particular, our exports have risen more and are 
about 6 per cent higher in quantity than last year after allowing for 
the dock strike at that time But our imports are still too large. 
An d that means that as a nation we are still consuming at home more 
than w© can afford. That is what we have got to put right by savings 
and by restraint. I ask you all to help in this. ...” 


Maintenance of Exchange Value of Sterling. 


The Treasury announced on July 11 that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had rejected a proposal by Professor Erha:^, 
the West German Minister for Economic Affairs, to discuss the 
exchange value of the pound in the context of European 
exchange parities durmg the O.E.B.C. meeting to be held in 
Pans on July 17-19. 

Professor Erhard was reported to have asked Mr. MacmillaiL to 
discuss the possible introduction of flexible exchange rates with a 
margin of five per cent each way. The British view was that while the 
German proposal did not necessarily imply any readjustment of the 
value of the pound, it might have the effect of impeding the steps 
which the British authorities had been makmg to restore confidence 
in sterling just when these measures were bringing results. Professor 
Erhard’s proposals were seen against the background of his earher 
statements to the effect that many other European currencies had 
hecom© over-valued in terms of the Beutschemark, as reflerted m 
Western Germany’s excessive payments surplus in the E P-U. 
Whilst his proposals for flexible exchange rates appeared to be the 
German solntion to the problem, other European Governments were 
said to take the view that the creditors in the E.P XJ- were under as 
much au obligation as the debtors to right an existing tnabalance, 
and that to do so Germany herself might take further steps to 
liberalize her trade, as well as to adjust her present “ tight money 
policy 

The Treasury spokesman said that the Chancellor’s j^ly to 
the German proposal was on its way, and added : 
meantime we are making it known that H.M. Goverrment do 
not see any useful purpose, and would not be prepared to take 
part, in any international discussion of the exchange value of 
sterling. While substantial progress has been made in st^ngtl> 
ening sterling, the position remains as stated by the British 
Chancellor about a year ago at Istanbul.” 


At a meeting of the International Bank and the Intem^ional 
Monetary Fund, held at Istanbul in September 1955, 

(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) had made it clear that H.M. 
Government intended to maintain the exchange parity of 
to the pound, “ either in existing circumstances or when sterhng 
IS convertible.” An identical statement had been by Mr. 
Butler on July 26, 1955 (see 14343 A) in the House of Commons. 
(Treasury Press Office - Board of Trade Journal - Tmes - 
Manchester Guardian - Daily Telegraph - Financial 
(Prev. rep. Government Expenditure, 149 ^* ^ 5 
inflationary Measures/14705 A ; Stabilizadon of Com an 
Electricity Prices, [1493® Monetary Policy, 14343 a .; 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY - UNITEB STATES. — 
Dr- Adenauer’s Visit to Washington. - Discussions on 
German Reunification and European Problems. 


The German Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, visited the 
XJ.S.A. from June 9-15 for discussions with American statesmen, 
and also to receive honorary degrees from Yale and Marquette 
Universities. The Chancellor, who was accompanied by Dr. 
Hallstem (State Secretary in the West German Foreign 
Mmistry), had origmally intended to have conversations with 
President Eisenhower, but was unable to do so owing to the 
President’s recent operation (see 14940 C). Discussions were 
nevertheless held at the State Department with Mr. Dulles, 
mainly on the subject of German reunification. A communique 
(summarized below under cross-headings) was issued on June 13 
calling for the reunification of Germany by free elections, and 
declaring that it would be difficult to place credence m the 
Soviet Government’s promises until it had taken action to end 
“ the brutal and unnatural division which it had imposed on 
Germany.” 

German Reunification and Soviet Policy. The coininiirLiqLTi6 said 
that Br Adenauer and Mr. Dulles had undertaken “ a broad review 
oi the world situation and of the problems confronting their govern- 
ments in the mternational field,*’ the prmcipal matters discussed being 
**the question of German rexmiflcation, the recent events m the 
Soviet Union, and the strengthening of the Atlantic Coirnnunity.” 
It continued • 

Secretary of State Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer emphasized 
German reunification as a ma 3 or obiective of the West, and their 
conviction that the attitude of the West toward the Soviet Union 
should be determined by the endeavour to promote the reimifioation 
of Germany in freedom. . . They noted that the Soviet Government 
has professed a desire to find a basis for peaceful co-existence with 
the nations of the free world. They agreed that one test of the 
sincerity of this profession wiU be the willingness of the Soviet 
G-ovemment to respect its mternational obligations and to refrain 
from endeavouring to impose its system upon other peoples 

** They recalled that at Geneva . . the Heads of Government of 

Prance, the United Kmgdom, the Soviet Union, and the USA. 
recognized their common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question, and agreed that the reunification of Germany 
should take place by means of free elections and should be carried 
out in conformity with the national interest of the German people 
and the interest of European security The Chancellor and the 
Secretary of State consider that until the Soviet Government had 
taken action to discharge that responsibility, and to put an end to 
the brutal and unnatural division which it had imposed on Germany, 
It will be diffleuit to place credence in promises and pledges of the 
Soviet Government. 

** The Chancellor and the Secretary of State reaffirmed the desire 
of their Governments to work out with the Soviet Union and with 
the nations of the North Atlantic area arrangements which would 
ensure European security in coni unction with the reuniflca-tion of 
Germany in freedom ** 

NATO. Dr, Adenauer and Mr. Dulles agreed that NATO constituted 
an essential contribution to the security of the free world ” They 
agreed also on the need ** for strengthening and developing further 
the relationships among the members of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and for harmonizing their policies and actions with respect to major 
problems afCecting the treaty objectives.** Both statesmen pledged 
the support of their Governments for ** the work being carried on in this 
regard under the decision taken at the recent meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in Paris ’* [see 14861 A]. 

European Unity, The Chancellor informed Mr Dulles of the stops 
being taken to set up a Buratora ’* project and a common market 
between the six member-countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Mr Dulles had expressed the U S Government’s interest 
in these projects, and had indicated that the establishment of the 
Euratom scheme ** would make possible a particularly close relation- 
ship with the United States in this field ’* fi e In the joint utilization 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes! He had also expressed his 
satisfaction at the recent Franco-German agreements on the Saar 
German- American, Relations. After stating that Dr. Adenauer and 
Mr. Dulles had ** noted with satisfaction the continued development 
of close relations between Germany and the United States,” the 
communique said that Dr. Adenauer had “ raised the question of 
war-vested German assets in the U S.A.” and that Mr Dulles had 
expressed the hope that there would be early U S. legislative action 
on this subject.” Mr. Dulles had also expressed the U.S Government’s 
satisfaction at the action taken by the German Federal Govemmont 
” to remove quota restrictions on Imports from the dollar area, in 
accordance with the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.” 


Dr. Adenauer paid a ten-minutes’ visit to the Walter Ree< 
Military Hospital on June 14 to see President Eisenhower, wit] 
whom he briefly discussed the question of German reunification 
On 16 President Eisenhower sent a message to th< 

President of the German Federal Republic (Dr. Heuss) in whicl 
he smd that the endmg of the division of Germany is essentia 
to^e development of friendly and co-operative relation 
between the Western nations andlthe’^SoviefUnion, . . ” 

(New York Times - Frankfurter AIlRemeine Zeitung 


B. UNTIED KINGDOM. — B.B.C. and I.T.A. Develop- 
ments. - New B.B.C. Board of Governors. 

Developments in recent months m connexion with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and with commercial television are 
summarized below ; 

B.B.C* Services. 

Board of Governors. The following appointments to the Board of 
Governors of the BBC. took effect from July 1 • (a) Sir Philip 
Morris was reappointed a Governor and vice-chairman until 
June 30, 1958 , (5) the Earl of Balfour was appointed National 
Governor for Scotland until June 30, 1961 , (c) Mrs Thelma Oazalet- 
Keir was appointed a Governoi until Jime 30, 1960 , (d) Dame 
Florence May Hancock (chief woman officer of the Transport and 
General Workers* Umon) was arppointed a Governor until June 30, 
1961. 

Lord Balfour replaced Mr Thomas Johnston (72), who had resigned 
for reasons of age Mrs Caz«ilet-Keir (chairman of the Equal Pay 
Campaign Committeo) succeeded Lady Hhys-WiUiams, and Dame 
Florence Hancock replaced Piofessoi Barbara Wootton, both of 
whose terms of office expired on Juno 30. 

The new Board of Governors consists of Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(chairman) ; Sir Philip Morns (vice-chairman) ; Lord Balfour 
(Scotland) , Lord Macdonald of (Gwaenysgor (Wales) . Sir Harry 
Mulholland (Northern Ireland) , Sir Edward Benthall , Lord 
Rochdale , Mrs. Cazalet-Keir , and Dame Florence Hancock. 

Director of Admixnistration. Mr Hugh Carleton Greene was 
appointed Director of Admmistration on June 26 m succession to 
Sir Norman Bottomley, retiring 

Director of Television. It was announced on April 27 that Mr 
Gerald Beadle would succeed Sir George Barnes as Director of 
Television Broadcasting in July. Mr Beadle (57) had been Controller 
of the B.B C.’s Western Region since 1937 Mr. Cecil McGivem, 
Controller of Television Programmes smee 1950, was appointed 
Deputy Director of Television — a new post The appointment of 
Mr S. J. de Lothimdre as Controller of Programme Services, Television, 
and of Mr. S- G WiDiams as Controller of Administration, Television, 
was announced on June 26 

Closing-do vm of Alexandra Palace Station. The television trans- 
mitting station at Alexandra. Palace closed for public transmissions 
on March 28, being replaced by the new and more poweiful station 
at Crystal Palace Alexandra Palace will in future be used for 
experimental purposes only 

Colour Television. A demonstration of colour television was held 
m London on April 3 under the a-uspioes of the Radio Industry 
Counojl, m conjunefaon with the Post Office and the BBC, for the 
benefit of over 100 members of a study group of tho Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee of tho International Tolocomnniuicaiions Union 
(C.C I.R.). ** Live ” colour programmes were transmitted by the 
B.B 0 for the first time from the experimental transmitter at 
Alexandra Palace. 

Children’s Television. It was announced on May 4 that Mr Owen 
Reed, drama producer in the Western Region, had been appointed 
Head of Children’s Television Programmes in succession to Miss 
Freda Lingstrom, retiring. 

Independent Television. 

Opening of Midlands Service. Independent Television programmes 
began in the Midlands on Fob. 17, when the first provincial sorviee 
of the I.T.A. was broadcast to Birmingham and the snrrounding area 
from its new station near LlcMeld. 

Independent Television News Service. It was announced on March 7 
that Mr. GeofCroy Cox, an assistant editor of tho News Chrowicte, had 
been appointed to sucoood Mr. Aldan CJrawloy m Editor of Indepen- 
dent Television Nows Ltd 

Afternoon Television Programmes. A general cut in summer pro- 
grammes was announced on April 20, when it was stated that some of 
the afternoon programmes had not proved succ^ossful and 1/hat there 
had been delay in the ostablishmont and comT>leiiOTi of new series 
of programmes. From April 23 all weok-da;T programmes began at 
4.45 p.m instead of 4 p m., while from May 6 we<d<-end programmes 
opened at 4 p.m. Instead of 2 p m. 

Increase in Capital of Associated Television Ltd. Associated Tele- 
vision Ltd (the London week-end and Birmingham week-day 
programme contractors) announced on April 20 that part of a capital 
increase would be subscribed by the Dailp Mirror Group, which had 
accepted an invitation to be represented on the board. 

Scottish Programme Contractors. The I.T.A. announced on May 30 
(a) that it had accepted (subject to contract) an appHcatlon from 
Scottish Teleylsion X^td. to be programme contraci/or for R(mtland's 
first oommorolal television station ; (b) that the chairman of the 
company would be Mr. Roy Thomson, a Canadian, who was chairman 
of Scotsman Publications Ltd. (Edinburgh) and owned five eom- 
meroial radio and two commercial television stations in Canada; 
and (c) that the fleottish station would be built at Block HIH, between 
Airdrie and Bathgate, and was expe(^ted to he ready for transrolssions 
by Angnst 1957, covering a population of .1,500,000. 

The B.B.C- announced on Jan. 25 that independent television 
had a larger audience among viewers who eonld receive both 
services. In October, 1955, 57 per cent of adult viewers had 
mtched B.B.C. programmes and 43 per cent I.T.A. programmes, 
but in December, 1955, independent television had taken the 
lead with 51 per oent.-WTimes - Daily Telegraph) (14658 A.) 
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A. BURMA. — Government Victory in General Elec- 
tions. “ New Cabinet formed by U Ba Swe. - Temporary 
Resignation of U Nu. 

General elections held in Burma on April 27 resulted in a 
victory for the Government party — ^the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL), which has held power since Burma 
became independent m 1948. 

Tbe President of Burma (Dr Ba U) had issued pioclamations in 
February last fixing April 27 as the date for elections to the Chamber 
of Deputies (the Lower House) and May 32 as the date for elections 
to the Chamber of Nationalities (Upper House). The Chamber of 
Deputies has 250 members elected by umversal suffirage, while the 
Chamber of Nationalities has 125 members, partly elected by direct 
sufErage and partly nommated by the various States of the Umon of 
Burma — the Shan, Karen, Kachin, and Kayah States, together with 
the Chin division. 

The elections to the Lower House were contested by a large 
number of political parties, groups, and local organizations. 
The strongest opposition to the AFPFL came from the National 
United Front (N.UF.), a left-wing group dommated by the 
Burma Workers’ and Peasant’s Party [see page 12064, first 
column]. Other political parties contestmg the elections 
included the Burma Nationalist Bloc, a right-wmg group 
formed by Dr. Ba Maw (the pre-war Prime Mmister), and the 
Arakan National United Organization, which is opposed to the 
AFPFL and seeks recogmtion of Arakan as a state of the Union 
of Burma. The Commumst Party is banned and thus presented 
no candidates as such, but the N U.F. and other Opposition 
groups were reported to contam a number of Commumst 
sympathizers. 

The principal issue of the elections was whethei or not negotiations 
should be opened with the Commumst rebel bauds, who, though much 
weaker than when the last elections were held m 1951-52, nevertheless 
remamed active in different parts of the country — ^notably in the 
Mandalay and Monywa areas, imd in the ’delta area round Rangoon 
The Prime Mimster (U Nu), in a pre-election broadcast, had strongly 
opposed negotiations with the rebels, pomtmg out that they had 
consistently ignored offers of negotiation over the past eight years, 
had rejected two offers of an amnesty, and had ignored an mvitation 
to seek political power through parliamentary elections. There were 
also differences between the parties on internal pohcy questions, but 
no significant opposition to the Governments foreign policy of 
neutrality, co-existence, and non-alignment with existing “ power 
blocs ” 

The elections — in which about 8,000,000 people were entitled 
to vote — passed off quietly, though rebel activity mterfered 
with the polling m some outlying areas Owing to the size of 
the country, and difficulties of communication, definitive 
results were not known for a considerable time. By May 10, 
however, when the results were known for 213 of the 250 
constituencies, it had become apparent that the AFPFL had 
been returned to power with a considerable majority, though a 
number of gains were made by the National Umted Front. 
Figures published m Rangoon on that date showed that the 
AFPFL (and allied organizations in the Shan, Kachm, Karen, 
and Kayah states and the Chin special division) had obtained 
147 seats, of which about 40 were unopposed returns ; the 
N.U.F. 43 seats, as compared with 20 won by the Burma 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party and other left-wmg groups at 
the last general election m 1951-52 ; the Burma Nationalist Bloc 
one seat ; and minor parties and independents 22 seats. [Full 
results will be published when the final figures are available. 
— JBd. K.C..4.]. 

With 37 results outstanding, the AFPFL had thus obtained 
33 fewer seats than m 1951-52, whilst the N.U.F. had won more 
than twice the number of seats gamed by the left-wing parties 
at the last election. In Rangoon, where about 63 per cent of 
the electorate of 340,000 went to the polls, all nine seats were 
won by the AFPFL, the successful candidates including U Nu 
(who liad a majority of 15,000), U Ba Swe, the Minister of 
Defence, and U Kyaw Nyein, the Mmister for Industry. The 
AFPFL also won all seats m Mandalay and Moulmein, while 
the N.U.F. won Maymyo with a majority of about 1,000 in a 
total poll of over 18,000. Most of the N.U.F. successes were 
obtained in rural areas — notably at Monywa and the surround- 
ing areas west of the Chindwin and Irrawaddy rivers, where 
nearly all its candidates were elected. 

It was announced in Rangoon on June 5 that U Nu had 
resigned the Premiership for a period of one year in order to 
devote himself to the reorganization of the AFPFL, and that 
he would be succeeded as Prune Mimster by U Ba Swe, the 
Mimster of Defence. U Nu — ^who had been Prime Minister since 
the assassination of General Aung San in 1948 — said that he 
intended to purge the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League of 
“ pernicious elements,” and would contmue to remain 
president of the party. 


XJ Ba Swe was bom in a village near Tavoy (soutbem Burma) and 
graduated at the Umversity of Rangoon. He helped to found the 
People’s Revolutionary Party m 1939, and during the war was one 
of the leaders of the Anti- Japanese Resistance Movement, of which 
he was head m the Rangoon, Hanthawaddy and Insein districts. 
He was arrested for a short tune hy the Japanese, subsequently 
released, and at the end of the war became president and subsequently 
secretary -general of the Socialist Party, mto which the People’s 
Revolutionary Party had been transformed. He later became vice- 
president of the AFPFL, a position he still holds. In addition, he is 
president of the Burma Trades Union Congress and president of the 
Asian Socialist Bureau. 


The new Cabmet headed by U Ba Swe, and recruited entirely 
from the AFPFL, was sworn-in on June 12 by President Ba U, 
Its membership being as follows : 

U Ba Swe . . . . Prime Mimster, Defence, and National 

Planmng. 

Sao Hkun Hkio . Deputy Premier and Foreign Affairs. 

U Kyaw Nyem . Deputy Premier and National Economy. 
Thakm Tm , Deputy Premier and Social Services. 

U Tin . . Trade, Development, and Supply. 

U Khm ^laung Lat Judicial Affairs. 

Thakm Tha KMn . Home Affairs. 

U Rasclnd Mmes. 

Bo Khm Maung Gale Fmance and Revenue. 

U Win Maung ^ 


Ports, Marine, Civil Aviation, and Coastal 
Shippmg. 

Railways, Inland Water Transport, 
Umon of Burma Airways, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Rehgious Affairs, Social Welfare, and 
Mass Education. 

Rehabihtation. 

Co-operatives and Commodities Distri- 
bution. 

Thakm Chit Maung Information. 


Bo Mm Gaung 


U Ba Saw . . 

U Shem Htang 
U Tun Win . 


U Aung Pa . 
Thakm Pan Myine 
U Tin Nyunt 
Thakm Tm Maung 
Thakm San Mymt 
Bo Khm Maung . . 
Sao Htun E 
U Tun Tin . 

Dr. Sein Ban 


Pubhc Works and Housing. 
Democratization of Local Admimstration. 
Labour. 

Agriculture and Forests. 

Land Nationalization. 

Industry. 

Rehef and Resettlement. 

Education and Culture. 

Health. 


Most of the Ministers had beld office in U Nu’s Cabmet, though a 
number of them changed their portfolios. The most important 
innovation was the creation of three Deputy Premierships, held 
respectively by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs (Sao Hkun Hkio), 
National Economy (U Kyaw Nyem), and Social Services (Thakin Tin). 
Sao Hkun Hkio and U Kyaw Nyem held the same portfolios under 
U Nu, whilst Thakin Tm exchanged the portfoho of Land Nationali- 
zation for that of Social Affairs. U Ba Swe retained the Defence 
portfolio concurrently with the Premiership New Ministers mcluded 
Dr. Sien Ban, Deputy Speaker of the Chamber of Nationalities ; Sao 
Htun E, Home Minister m the Shan State Government, and Thakm 
Pan Myme president of the Federation of Trades Organizations. 

In a statement after taking office as Prime Minister, U Ba 
Swe said that his Government would continue the policies 
instituted during the ‘‘ long and distinguished stewardship ” 
of U Nu, and that there had merely been “ a change of persona- 
lities,” In the external field Burma would continue to pursue 
a policy of active, dynamic and mdependent neutrality,” 
based upon co-existence and non-alignment with power blocs. 
In domestic affairs the Government would give priority to the 
restoration of law and order, mtroduce compulsory mihtary 
service for a two-year period, and encourage foreign investment. 
(Burmese Government Information Department, Rangoon - 
Burmese Embassy Press Office, London - Times) (Prev. rep. 
Elections, 12062 A ; Cabmet, I4340 B 5 14007 B ; 12118 C.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in June. - Increase of $16,000,000. 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus m June of 
$16,000,000 after taking account of (a) $2,000,000 received in 
U.S. defence aid , (6) $16,000,000 received m gold or dollars 
from the E.P.U. m respect of the May settlement ; (c) the 
quarterly payment of $8,000,000 on the interest-free loan from 
Canada and $4,000,000 half-yearly mterest on loans received 
from the U.S.A. as Marshall Aid As a result, the sterlmg area’s 
gold and dollar reserves rose to $2,385,000,000 on June 30. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U June settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of £9,000,000, which would be settled 
m July, three-quarters in gold and dollars. An additional cash 
payment of $7,000,000 was to be made in July in connexion 
with the agreed funding of a further $60,000,000 of debt owed 
to the E.P.U. — (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14922 C.) 
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A. KOREA, — U.N. Command orders Withdrawal of 
N.N*S.C. Inspection Teams from South Korea. - Polish 
and Czech Representatives accused of Collusion with 
Communist Authorities. - Charges of Serious Com- 
munist Violations of Armistice Agreement. - Rejection 
of Chinese Proposal for Political Conference on Korea - 
Closing of British Commonwealth H.Q. in Japan. - 
Formation of Commonwealth Contingent in Korea. 

The United Nations Command decided on May 33 to expel 
from South Korea the mspection teams of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission (N.N.S.C.) in view of the systematic 
frustration” of the Comimssion's functions by the North 
Korean and Clunese authorities. Earlier (on Aug. 29, 1955) 
the number of Polish, Czechoslovak, Swiss, and Swedish 
representatives on the teams had been halved by agreement 
between the U.N. Command and the North Korean and 
Chinese members of the Mihtary Armistice Commission. 

In accordance with this decision, the inspection teams at two 
of the South Korean ports of entry mentioned m the armistice 
agreement — ^viz., Taegu and Kangnung — ^were flown to Pan- 
munjom. m the demilitarized zone on Sept. G, together with 
some members who were bemg withdrawn from the Pusan, 
Inchon and Kunsan teams. 

Explaining the reductions m the personnel of the teams, the senior 
H.N member of the Mihtary Armistice Commisaion, Maior-Genoial 
Parks, stated on Aug- 29, 1955, that unnentral obatructionisni and 
wily tactics consistently displayed by Czech and Pohsh members have 
made the operation of the Commission unworkable and useless, 
despite the sincere, conscientio-us and patient efforts of the truly neutral 
Swiss and Swedish members to preserve some semblance of eflect- 
iveness.'* In future the mspection teams, whose task was to ensure 
that no rmhtary bmld-up took place m Korea beyond the limits 
specified in the armistice agreement, would number six — ^three m 
North Korea at Smui]l, Smanm and Manpojm, and three in 
South Korea at Pusan, Inchon and Kunsan— instead of the ten teams 
which had operated hitherto. 

Chinese Proposal for Political Conference. 

In a Note of April 9, 1956 (published m Washington on May 
31) the Chinese Communist Government proposed to the 16 
countries represented on the U.N. Command in Korea the 
holdmg of a conference on the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Korea and the unification of that country. The Chinese 
Note was worded as follows . 

The Governments of Sweden and Switzerland have on many 
occasions stated to the Chinese Government the practical difficulties 
which they have encountered in their work In the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission m Korea, and have expressed the hope that 
a settlement could he reached. The Chinose G ovemment sympatlnzes 
strongly with the position of the Swedish and Swiss Governments, 
and has endeavoured to try to mitigate thoir difficulties 

Recently the Swedish Government proposed that the whole of 
the six neutral observation teams at present stationed at designated 
ports m South and North Korea should be withdrawn for the time 
being, and that observation teams should he dispatched temporarily 
only when the need arose, while the Swiss Government proposed that 
the existing neutral observation teams in the six designated ports 
should he ehminated and that mobile observation teams only should 
be retained. 

“ The Chinese Government holds that a fundamental solution to 
the practical difficulties which the Govornmonts of Sweden and 
Switzerland have repeatedly raised can only be reached when a 
solution has been reached on the question of the peaceful unification 
of Korea, and in the first place on the question of withdrawing all 
foreign forces from Korea. 

'‘Smc© the Geneva Conference on Korea m 1954, the [Northl 
Korean and Chinese sides have consistently advocated that a con- 
ference of the nations concerned should he called to discuss the 
withdrawal from Korea of all foreign forces, and the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea. The Glimeso Govornmont is convinced that if all 
parties concerned are gonumoly desirous of seeking a settlement, a 
reasonable solution to those questions could be reached. 

In the light of the above considerations, the Chinese Government, 
both in their own name and by authorization of the Govommeut of 
the Demooratio People’s Republic of Korea [North Koroa], propose to 
the Government of the United Kiingdom, and through it to all other 
Governments represented on the XT N Command, to convene a 
oonferenoo of the nations concerned to discuss the withdrawal from 
Korea of all foreign forces, and the peaceful unifloation of Korea . ” 

tJ.N. Rejection of Chinese Proposal. - 
Charges of Conimimist Violations of Armistice Agreement. 

The Chinese proposal was considered at a senes of meetings 
in Washington between representatives of the 3 6 countrjc.s 
represented on the U.N. Command, a reply bemg delivered on 
their behalf by the British Charge d’ Affaires m 3?eking on 
May 28. The reply rejected the Chinese proposal and made 
charges of serious Communist violations of the armistice 
provisions. 


After stressing that the reply was sent on behalf of all the 
Governments represented in the U.N. Command, the British 
Note stated : 

The Governments of the U N Command have long regarded the 
frustration of the hopes of the Korean people for unifi.cation of their 
country as the basic problem in Korea At Geneva they set forth in 
detail their position with regard to a just settlement of this problem, 
in conformity with the objectives of the United Nations This 
position was reiterated at the past two sessions of the General 
Assembly, where it was endorsed by an overwhelming majority of 
the members of the United Nations 

With regard to the proposal of the People’s Repubhc of China 
and the North Korean regime for a conference on the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and the umfleation of Koiea, the Qovermiients of the 
U N Command are not aware of any charge in the position of the 
People’s Republic of Chma and the North Korean regime which would 
render such a conference fruitful The Govemmonts of the U.N. 
Command remain ready to discuss unification on the basis of the 
U N. objectives. If the People^s Republic of China and the North 
Korean regime have concrete proposals for a settlement of the Korean 
question in conformity with these objectives, they are projiared to 
give such proposals every consideration. 

“ In the absence of willingness of the People’s Republic of China 
and the North Korean regime to negotiate on the basis of the U.N. 
objectives, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission problem can 
and should be separated from the problem of unification. Pending 
agreement on umfLoation, the Armistice Agreement remains in force 
in Korea, and all parties concerned should endeavour to maintain the 
effoetiveness of the armistice and to correct problems that arise 
regarding it. The Governments of the U N. Gonunand roaliirni their 
support of the Armistice Agreement and their intention to contribute 
to peace in the area 

The Governments of the U N. Command cannot accept the state- 
ment in the Note of April 9, 1956, that the People’s Republic of China 
and the North Korean regime have endeavoui-ed unceasingly to try 
to mitigate the difficulties encountered by the Governments of 
Sweden and Switzerland m their work in the N N S.C , since these 
difficulties have in fact been created by the conduct of the Chinese- 
North Korean side itself The proposals of the Swiss and Swedish 
Governments referred to in tlie Note of April 9 (which the Govern- 
ments of the U N Command regard as reasonable, and which have 
their full support) were made necessary by the policy of bystcinatic 
frustration of the functions of the N N S C which the CiiincHO-North 
Korean side has followed ever sinco the Armistice Agroomciit was 
signed. 

** The Chinese-North Korean side has persisted in introducing 
military personnel and supplies into Korea through other points of 
entry than those provided for in the Armistice Agreement, and lias 
failed to report these introductions to the N N S 0. Through tlio 
obstruction of the Czech and Polish members of the ConunisHion, the 
U.N Command has been effectively prevented from having its charges 
of such introductions investigated In short, the Cliinese-North 
Korean side lias completely frustrated any cficctivo supervision by 
the N.N S.C in the area north of tlio demilitarized zone. Undei those 
oirenmstanoea, the aotivitios of tlio Czoc^h and Polish components of 
the Commission south of the demilitarized zone arc an iiKHiuitahlc 
burden on the U N side. The U.N Command will announce its 
position on this matter fully in the Military Armistice Commiaslon. 

In the light of the foregoing, and having regard to the atUtude 
of the Ohinose-North Korean side with respect to its obligation s 
toward the N N S C., as shown by its conduct in practice, tJio (Jovom- 
ments of the U.N. Command boliove that no ovldonc'c luis ho(m shown 
of the good faith which alone could enable any new conference to 
serve a useful purpose Until the Chinese-North K{)rean side is 
prepared to negotiate sincoruly on the basis of U.N. oliJccUves, the 
Govornmonts of the U N. Command believe that another oonfonmee 
would only bring about a repetition of the deadlock which resulted 
at Geneva m 1054.” 

Demand for Withdrawal of Inspection Teams. 

At a meeting of the Military Annistioe ConiinisHion on 
May 31, Major-General Card (tlic senior U.N. repn^sentaiive 
on the Commission) announced Uie decision of the (T.N. Com- 
mand to withdraw facilities for the N.N.H.Ch’s inspection teams 
in South I^orea. ITc said that the primary ohjcctivi^ of the 
Armistice Agreement— “ to stop the hostihlics in and 

prevent them from being renewed ^ continued to be imd-. and 
that the dangcT of general war in the Far East, had been 
“ greatly diminished as a result.” 

” At the same time,” General Card w<H»t on, ” tiuwe iuw hmm a 
notable and persistent failure of certain arrangements set up by the 
Armistice Agreonumt wM<*h were Intended to coniribut»e to the 
stability of the coase-fire, Among tlicso are the arrangenuiutH con- 
corning the N.N.H.C, and the reporting and insixudlon of Introduction 
of military porsonnel and cqutpnHmt into Kor(^a. Theso arrangomento 
wore intended to assure tliat boili sides would <‘omply with tiie agreed 
limitations ... on such IwiroducUons. In sliort, the primary ohjeet 
in establishing the N.N.H.C, was to prevent vi<datlons of tlio Armistice 
Agreement by providing a supervisory mechanism which would be 
enabled to make full and adequate inspirations and which would thus 
be able to ensure accurate reporting and <*omplian<se. ...” 
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AdcLcessmg the Chinese and North Korean representatiTes, General 
Gard continned . “ From the tune the Armistice Agreement was 
concluded your side has continnonsly made illegal mtrodnctions 
without reportmg them to the N.N S C. When the U.N. Command 
called for an inspection of these illegal introductions, the Czech and 
Polish members on the N N.S C. either vetoed such inspections or 
co-operated with your side m obstructing tne efforts of the Swiss and 
Swedish members of the Commission so as to render effective inspec- 
tions, and thus disclosure, of these illegal mtrodnctions impossible 
Yon have used the contmned existence of the K N S C as a hhnd 
behind which to hide these illegal mtrodnctions . . The U N. 
Command, on the other hand, has faithfiilly observed the provisions 
of the Armistice A^eement and has fully co-operated m the inspec- 
tions made by the N N S C teams m the territory imder U N 
Command control. 

As a specific example, note the contrast between your performance 
in reportmg to the N N S.C and that of the U.N Command The 
Armistice Agreement requires both sides to make detailed and 
prompt reports of all mtrodnctions of military personnel and 
equipment. 

Unrmg approximately the first six months following the begm- 
nmg of the armistice, the period dnrmg which yonr side made most 
of its illegal mtroduotions, yonr side made only 11 combat material 
reports of replacement ammnmtion, and no aiccraffc. Dnrmg the 
same period the U N. Command snbmitted 598 reports, covering 
the mtrodnction of approximately 13,000,000 rounds of replacement 
ammnmtion and 2,434 replacement aircraft In the entire period 
smce the Armistice Agreement went mto effect nntil June 1955, yon 
snhmitted a somewhat larger number of combat material reports, 
totalhng 162. However, these still notably omit all reference to 
aircraft and compare unfavourably with the 1,969 reports snbmitted 
by the U.N Command 

** The failure of yonr side to report mtrodnctions of combat aircraft 
IS particularly conspicuous smce yonr side now maintains m North 
Korea between 400 and 500 such aircraft, more than half of which 
are 3 et fighters or bombers, whereas yon had none m that area at 
the time the Armistice Agreement w^as signed 

* At the same time Poland and Czechoslovakia, nominated by yonr 
side to participate in the N.N S C , have refused to agree to inspections 
m North Korea which yonr side opposed, or have delayed inspection 
until evidence of the violations could be removed By virtue of 
constituting one-half of the membership of the Co m mission, the Czech 
and Polish oflacers on the Commission have enjoyed an unqualified 
veto power over any proposal laid before it The members of the 
N.N S C. nommated by the U N Command, Sweden and Switzerland, 
have been truly neutrals m the accepted sense of the world Their 
officers on the N.N S O. have examined and decided each proposal 
or charge on its merits 

“ Besides this fundamental perversion of the N.N.S C through 
actions of the Czech and Polish officers, which allow sigmflcant 
inspections only m the territory under the control of the U N. 
Command, your side has employed additional tactics designed to 
frustrate the operations of the N N S C in the territory under your 
control 

** Your side has made mtroductions through other than approved 
ports of entry ; m at least one place you constructed a railway 
by-pass around a port of entry and introduced material and personnel 
through it Your side has also restricted the activities of N N S C. 
teams stationed at the ports of entry under your control so as to 
prevent them from carrying out their duties — as when you scheduled 
inspections of trams at unreasonable hours in the middle of the mght, 
and when you failed to give the teams sufficient notice to permit 
them to appear to inspect a tram passmg through a port of entry 
Mobile team mspeotions m the North have also been frustrated ” 

In this connexion Major-General Card mentioned a report by the 
Swiss and Swedish members of one team in North Korea, in which 
they stated that they had not been able to conduct their investigation 
of airfields in a sufficiently thorough manner because the Chinese- 
North Korean authorities had refused to make their records of 
aircraft movements available, and because repeated requests to inspect 
even the nearest surroundings of airfields whose alleged boundaries 
were doubted had been denied 

The U.N Command, in contrast, had co-operated fully with the 
inspection teams sent to investigate Communist allegations of 
armistice violations, and the teams in question had been shown 
records of aircraft movements pertinent to their investigation and 
had been allowed to inspect aircraft on the field. The Swiss and 
Swedish members of one of the teams had expressly acknowledged 
the U N. Command’s co-operation, and had reported that * not one 
single piece could be found of the many different items of combat 
material enumerated In the charge ’ 

Similarly, the Swedish and Swiss representatives on the Commission 
had contrasted the attitude of the two sides on the question of 
movements of materials In a memorandum of May 7, 1954, they 
had reported : * The U N. Command took from the heginnmg a 

broad view of its obligations and tlirew open to full inspection the 
ports of entry in the territory under its control. Partly on Its own 
Initiative and partly on request, it put at the disposal of the inspeotion 
teams all documents . . . relating to incoming and outgoing material 
. . The inspeotion teams were therefore in a position to inspect and 
to report on any material they felt to be interested in . . . The 
Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Tolunteers’ side, on the 
other hand . . , never submitted any other documents for inspeotion 


than pnor notification reports. . . . The inspection teams were unable 
to check efficiently on other movements, and this because of the 
stand taken by their Czechoslovak and Polish members. ... In the 
territory under the mihtary control of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Chmese People’s Volunteers, the Czechoslovak and Polish 
members of the inspection teams, thanks to the veto * power, have 
kept spot-check controls to a bare minimum. . They have merely 
become a face-savmg device devoid of any real sigiiificance. The 
inspection teams m the North have therefore never gamed the msight 
into movements of materials as have the inspection teams m the 
South.’ 

“ The U.N Command [General Gard contmued] has made frequent 
requests m the Mihtary Armistice Commission during these almost three 
years, and most recently on Feb. 25, 1956, that your side amend its 
behaviour and comply with those provisions of the Armistice Agreement 
regulatmg the introduction of combat material and eqmpment. Your 
side has failed to meet these demands and has given no indication of 
any mtention to do so It must therefore be concluded that your 
side intends to contmue m default on its reportmg obhgations 
It must be further concluded that your side mtends to contmue its 
practice of exploitmg the unneutral conduct of the Czech and Pohsh 
members of vetomg embairasmg mspections, and that the N N S.C 
will contmue to be unable to detect and disclose the illegal introduc- 
tions by your side. 

“ The Governments of Sweden and Switzerland have proposed 
repeatedly during recent months to the appropriate Czech, Polish, 
and Chmese Communist authorities the withdrawal of the inspection 
teams to the demilitarized zone, where both sides would contmue to 
report to the Commission This reasonable proposal has been rejected 
repeatedly by yonr side Most recently m its Note of April 9, the 
Chmese Communist regime took the position that this problem could 
not be solved until the problems of the unification of Korea and the 
withdrawal of troops are solved. Consequently it has become 
necessary to invoke the remedies available to the U.N side to meet 
the situation created by the defaults to which I have referred. 

“ Your side, and also the Czech and Polish members of the N.N.S.C , 
have failed to carry out faithfully important provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement. Therefore the U.N. side, as a party to that 
agreement, is entitled to take the necessary steps to protect itself from 
the consequences of such unwarranted conduct Accordingly, you are 
no longer privileged ro take advantage of those provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement which have been violated and frustrated by 
your conduct and that of the Czech and Polish members of the 
NNSC. 

The U N. side has exhibited the greatest caution and forbearance 
m this matter ^Ye have pursued every practicable alternative course 
to redress the situation The course we must now adopt is . . the 

least we must do to protect our legitimate interests under the Armis- 
tice Agreement by lawful, peaceful, and responsible steps 

Because of these obstructions and violations of your side, and 
the conduct of the Czech and Pohsh members of the NNSC. and the 
Neutral Nations Inspection Teams . . . the U N will provisionally 
suspend, during the time that your side continues m default the 
performance on its part of those provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment govermng the operations m the area under its control of the 
N.N S C and N N I T.’s. This suspension will be put mto effect m 
about one week, and theU N Command will expect withdrawal of the 
teams from the area to he effected at that time. 

‘‘ The U N Command is taking only such steps as are indispensable 
to the protection of its rights under the Armistice Agreement. It 
contmues to regard the Armistice Agreement as m force, and limits 
its action to the particular suspensions described above. Fmally, 
smce for the reasons above stated the N.N S C. teams in the North 
have not been able to accomplish their purpose, we see no purpose m 
their remaining there ” 

A Chinese protest against the tJ N. Command’s decision was 
rejected at a further meetmg of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission on June 4. The U.N. representatives also rejected a 
Chmese compromise proposal that the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission should withdraw the teams temporarily 
hut should retam the right to send them hack to their posts 
‘‘ should the need arise.” 

Durmg the Commission’s meetmg Major-General Chung Kook Rok 
(North Korea) described the U.N. Command’s decision as “ illegal, 
invalid, and a serious violation of the Ai^mistice Agreement ” He 
also charged that the U N Command had illegally introduced a large 
quantity of material to arm 15 South Korean divisions since the 
armistice. After declaring that North Korea would reduce her armed 
forces by the end of August by 80,000 men, together with military 
and combat material, he reiterated the Communist demand for 
the witlidrawal of all foreign troops from both North and South 
Korea. 

On June 9 the teams operatmg in South Korea left for 
Panmunjom, where they wrere joined on June 12 by the North 
Korean teams. The Prime Minister of North Korea, Kim II 
Sung, who was then visiting East Berlin, issued a joint declara- 
tion with Herr Grotewohl (the Prime Minister of Eastern 
(Germany) on June 12 in which he condemned the ejection of 
the N.N.S.C. inspection teams as a “ flagrant breach of the 
armistice agreement.” 
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Other recent developments relatmg to the armistice in 
Korea are summarized below. 

South Korean Allegations of Illegal Communist Reinforcements. 
The South Korean Goverumeiit’s Information Ofaoe issued on Sept 5, 
1955, a statement analysing the alleged build-up of mihtary forces 
and supplies m North Korea, based upon interrogations of deserters, 
refugees, and captured agents from North Korea. The document 
claimed that since the armistice 468 aircraft, 3,400 vehicles, mcluding 
2,700 tanks, 1,320 artillery weapons, and 46 hght naval vessels, had 
been acquired by the Communist forces m North Korea. It was also 
alleged that Chinese forces stdl remaining in Korea numbered some 
1,220,000. The strength of the North Korean forces was estimated at 
800,000 to 900,000 men, with some 540 aii'oraft. 

Reductions in Chinese and North Korean Forces. Peking Radio 
announced on Sept. 29, 1955, that six Chmese divisions would be 
withdrawn from Korea durmg the following month, the number of 
men mvulved hemg about 90,000 Altogether the Chmese had an- 
nounced the withdrawal of 19 divisions from Korea since the signing 
of the armistice A further Pekmg announcement on June 28, 1956, 
stated that North Korea had begun to demobilize 80,000 troops. 

Reduction in British Commonwealth Forces. The British Secretary 
for War (Mr. Head) announced on Feb. 16, 1955, that about 3,000 
men from the U.K. were to be released from service m Korea The 
withdrawal was to start on March 15, and the headquarters set up in 
Japan for British Commonwealth forces in Korea would be closed in 
due course. The title “ First Commonwealth Division ” would be 
discontinued and the Commonwealth forces remaming m Korea 
would be known as “ Commonwealth Contingent, Korea,*’ under the 
command of a brigadier with headquarters in Korea 

On the same date H Q., British Commonwealth Forces, Korea, 
announced that there would be a virtual withdrawal of aU Common- 
wealth forces in Japan , that the Biitish base at Kure and the 
liaison headquarters at Bbisu, near Tokio, would ultimately be 
closed down , and that the future “ Commonwealth Contingent, 
Korea ” would consist of a U.K infantry battalion and supporting 
units, as well as some Canadian medical personnel and a number 
of Australians (mostly Signals) and New Zealanders (mostly 
Transport) 

The Austrahan Defence Mimster (Sir Phihp McBride) also announced 
on Feb. 16 that the 1st Battahon, Royal Australian Regmient, would 
be withdrawn from Korea, and that Australian naval personnel and 
the R.A A F. Transport Flight would return from Japan. The New 
Zealand Minister of External Affairs and Defence (Mr Macdonald) 
stated on Feb. 17 that Now Zealand’s contribution to the Common- 
wealth forces in Korea would be reduced from 450 to 100 men. 

Withdrawal of Greek Contingent. The last company of the former 
Greek battalion m Korea sailed from Inchon on Deo. 11, 1955 

General R. Bierwirth, the Australian C.-in-C. of the Common- 
wealth forces m Korea, relinquished his conunand on July 1 . 
On Ms return to Australia (July 9) General Bierwirth said that 
fewer than 2,000 Commonwealth troops would remain in Korea. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Neue Zurclier Zeitung - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - Department of 
External Affairs, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 14385 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Newport By-election. 

Polling took place at Newport (Monmouthshire) on July 6 
in the by-election caused by the death of Mr. Peter Freeman 
(Labour). Result : 

Soskice, Sir Frank (Labour) . , 29,205 

Box, Donald (Conservative) . 20,720 

♦Roberts, Emrys (Welsh Nationalist) 1,978 


No change. Labour majority . . 8,485 

* Forfeited deposit 

Figures at the general election were . P Freeman (Lab ) 31,537, 
D. Box (0.) 27,177 — ^Labour mamrity, 4,360 
The Labour candidate polled 56.2 per cent of the votes, the Con- 
servative candidate 39.9 per cent, and the Welsh Nationalist candidate 
3.8 per cent. At the general election (when there was a straight fight) 
the Labour percentage was 53 7 and the Conservative percentage 46 3 
The electorate numbered 71,943 (a decrease of 40 since the general 
election), of whom 72.1 per cent went to the polls, compared with 
81.5 per cent at the general election. 

Mr. Peter Freeman (67), who died on May 19, had represented 
Newport since 1945 and had sat for Brecon and Radnor m 1929-31 
A vegetarian, antl-vivisootionlst, and theosopliist, he was well known 
for his work in matters connected with animal welfare, lie had been a 
member of Glamorgan County Council (1927-31) and Cardiff City 
Council (1928-30), and was tennis champion of Wales from 1919-21, 
Sir Frarik Soskice (53) was Solicitor-General in the post-war 
Labour Governments from 1945 to 1951, and Attorney- General 
for a short period in the latter year. He was M.P. for Birken- 
head East from 1945-50 and for the Neepsend division of 
Sheffield from 1950-55, The Neepsend constituency was 
abolished in the redistribution of seats which preceded the last 
general election. — (Times - Daily Herald) (Frev. rep. X 4898 A.) 


B. FRANCE - UNITED STATES. — M. Pineau’s Visit 
to Washington. - Discussions with Mr. Dulles on Inter- 
national Situation. - Joint Communique. 

M, Christian Pmeau, the French Foreign Mmister, visited 
Washington from June 16-18 at the invitation of the U.S. 
Government. Durmg his visit he had discussions with 
Mr. Dulles at the State Department, a jomt communique 
(summarized below under cross-headmgs) bemg issued on 
June 20 : 

Franco- American Relations. The disousBions “ on various aspects 
of the mternatioual situation and on specific matters of common 
mterest *’ had “ served to emphasize once more the profound and 
historic friendship between the American and French peoples and the 
cordial relations between the two Governments, and to recall the 
common sacrifices of France and the United States m the cause of 
liberty.’* 

Eastern Europe. M. l^ineau had reviewed with Mr Dulles his 
recent visit to Moscow with M Mollet, the French Prime Minister 
Mr Dulles had “ noted with mterest the exposd by the Foreign 
Minister [M. Pmeau] on the significance of the developments which 
are taking place in Eastern Europe.” M. Pmeau had also mentioned 
“ cerbam aspects of the problem of commercial relations between 
East and West ” 

Disarmament. M. Pmeau and Mr Dulles had exchanged views on 
the letters addressed to then respective Governments by the Soviet 
Prune Minister, Marshal Btdganm, on the question of disarmament, 
and had welcomed the consultations on this subject now taking place 
m the North Atlantic Council “ The Secretary of State and the 
Foreign ilimster [the communique continued] stressed the necessity 
of reaching, within the framework of the U N., agreement on a plan 
of disarmament providing for the security of all participating States 
through an effective system of control While recognizing the possible 
value of a reduction in conventional forces and armaments, they 
agreed that, m the light of modern military technology, only a 
programme which dealt with the atomic threat by safeguarding the 
world against surprise attack would serve to give real security to the 
peoples of the world. They agreed, moreover, that the carryiiig- 
out of any extensive reduction in armed forces requires the 
concurrent solution of major problems such as the reunification of 
Germany.** 

NATO. Both M Pmeau and Mr. Dulles had reaffirmed “ the 
necessity of strengthening further the North Atlantic Treaty Oigani- 
zation, which remains the bulwark of Western security ” They 
agreed upon “ the importance of extendmg the piocess of political 
consultation so as to harmonize the iiolicies of the mombor-countries 
with respect to the major objectives of the treaty, and of improving 
NATO co-operation in non-military fields.” In this comioxion they 
recalled that these matters were now “ under active oxaiuination ” 
by the NATO ‘‘ three wise men ” [see 14861 A], who have the 
fullest support of the French and U S. Governments ” 

European Unity. M. Pinean had informed Mr. Dulles of the steps 
being taken by the six member-countries of the European Coal and 
Steel Community to co-ordinate the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
(the Euratom project) ; of the steps which those countries were 
taking to create a common market ; and of the agreement between 
France and the German Federal Republic on tho Saar question. 

Algeria. M. Pineau had outlined the current situation in Algeria 
and the desire of the French Government to roach a liberal and just 
solution wliioh would enable the European and Moslem populations 
to live and work together in peace and harmony ” Mr. Dulloa had 

expressed the hope of the U S Government for tho achievement of 
such a solution.” 

Middle East. After an exchange of views on the Middle East, M, 
Pineau and Mr. Dulles had reaffirmed their Intention to continue 
to search within the framework of the U N. for a iieacoful solution of 
existing problems in that area, and In particular to support the 
efforts of the U.N. Secretary-General in connexion with the Palestine 
question.” 

Aid to Under-developed Areas. M, Pineau and Mr, Dulles had 
“ reaffirmed tho strong interest of Franco and tho U.S.A. In contri- 
buting to welfare and economic development in the newly-doveloping 
areas of the world.’* In this connexion M. Pineau had elaborated 
on the proposals which he made to the North Atlantic Council on 
this subject ” [see 14861 A]. 

Wule m Washington, M. Pineau visited the Walter Reed 
Military Hospital to see President Eisenhower, who was 
convalescing after Ins recent operation (see 14040 C). He also 
addressed the National Press Club on June 20, the greater part 
of lus speech being devoted to explaining why lie thought the 
Soviet Union was undergoing certain irreversible ” changes, 
and why he believed it was to the advantage of the West to 
accept Soviet offers of increased economic and <juliural 
exchanges. In the course of his speech he urged the American 
people to try the “ experiment ” of friendlier relations with 
the U.S.S.R., declaring that the very important evolution 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites poses the question 
whether the Eastern bloc is not disposed . , . towards a 
rapprochement with Western conceptions.** 

(Le Monde, Paris - New York Tunes) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Security Council Resolution 
on Dr. Hammarskjfild’s Middle !l^st Mission. - Arms 
Deliveries to Arab States and Israel. - Israeli Memor- 
andum on Disparity between Egyptian and Israeli Arms. - 
Jordanian Infiltrations into Israel. - Military, Economic 
and Diplomatic Agreements between Jordan and Syria. - 
Egyptian Journalist’s Visit to Israel. 

A British resolution commending the XJ.N. Secretary- General 
(Dr. Hammarskjold) for his efforts to bring about a settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli dispute, and requesting him to continue his 
good offices, was unanimously adopted by the Security Council 
on June 4 after a debate on the Secretary-General’s recent 
mission to the Middle East. 


The resolution — 

(1 ) Commeiided the Secretary-General and the parties to the dispute 
(i e. Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon) “ on the progress 
already achieved 

(2) Called upon Israel and her j^ab neighbours to carry out 
** speedily ” the measures agieed upon with the Secretary- General, 
and to co-operate with General Burns (Chief of Staff of the U.N, 
Truce Supervisory Organization) m implementmg the Security 
Councirs resolution of Aprd 4, 1956 (see 14793 A) and in ensuring 
full comphance with the armistice agreements 

(3) Declared that “ full freedom of movement of U.N observers 
must be respected along the armistice demarcation Imes, m the 
demilitarized zones, and m the defensive areas, as defined m the 
arnustic© agreements, to enable them to f ulfil their functions.’* 

(4) Endorsed Dr Hammarsk] old’s view that “ full compliance with 
the armistice agreements represents a stage that has to be passed in 
order to make progress possible on the mam issues between the 
parties ” 

(5) Requested General Burns (a) to ensure that the parties to the 
armistice agreements observed the cease-fire, and (5) to report any 
serious violation to the Security Council. 


(6) Called upon Israel and her Arab neighbours to take ‘‘ the steps 
necessary to carry out this resolution, thereby increasing confidence 
and demonstrating their wish for peaceful conditions.” 

<7) Requested Dr. Hammarskaold ” to contmu© his good ofllces . . . 
and to report to the Security Council as appropriate ” 

As originally presented by Sir Pierson Dixon (the British 
representative), the resolution had contained a reference to the 
need to create conditions in which a peaceful settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute could be achieved “ on a mutually accept- 
able basis.” After objections by Arab representatives, however. 
Sir Pierson agreed “ m the interests of unanimity ” to delete 


this provision. 

The Arab representatives contended that the insertion of this 
provision might, m effect, be construed as meaning that the U.N should 
seek a settlement along Imes different from those laid down m earher 
XJ N resolutions — an interpretation, that was denied by the Britism 
U.S , French, Belgian, Cuban, and Peruvian representatives Although 
Sir Pierson Dixon eventually agreed to withdraw the reference to a 
solution on a mutaUy acceptable basis,” he stressed that its Metion 
should not be interpreted as meamng that the Security Councu 
rejected the possibility of a mutuaUy acceptable settlement m the 
Palestine dispute. Mr. Wadsworth (USA.), M. Alphand (Fr^ce), 
and Dr. Belaunde (Peru) all expressed regret that the provisioii sho^d 
be deleted, and upheld the British attitude M, Sobolev (U.S S K ), 
however, supported the Arab view that the resolution a wording 
should not give rise to interpretations that the Conncil was seeking 
to revoke its earher decisions on Palestine. The Arab viewpoint was 
also upheld by the Persian and Chinese Nationalist representatives 
Mr. Eban (Israel) supported the British resolution m its origmal 
wording, but raised no ob 3 ections to the resolution m its revised form 

M. Shukairy (Syria), speaking before the above-mentioned provision 
had been deleted, declared that ** the inherent rights of the ^abs of 
Palestine cannot be made a matter subject to the 
refusal of Israel or others ” To obtain a settlement of the Palestine 
problem it was necessary - to begin from the hegin^ and write off 
every resolution on Palesttae since the partition resolution of Noy. 29, 
1947 ” M. Shukairy added, ‘‘^he ®®tabh8bment of 
membership of the United Nations, and all other r^olntions will have 
to he revoked ; then, and only then, can Jke U.N. :^ok forward to 
a solution on a ‘ mutually acceptable ’ basis course of his 

speech M Shukairy asserted that Syria had a It^timate claim to 
sovereignty over Palestine, since the latter had been ^ 

Immemorial ” nothing more than ” the southern of Syrm ; 

nevertheless, Syria was prepared to relinquish her sovereignty 
claim to her ally Jordan.” 

Mr. Eban (Israel) said that M. Shnialrr had glTen “deified 
expression ” to the Arab States’ desire to destroy Israel. M the A^b 
States had reieoted the U.N. partition resolution m 1947, ^d had 
gone to war to prevent its implementation, they no longer had the 
^ht to Invoke its provisions. With regard to S:^a s 
sovereignty over Palestine on historical grounds,^^, Eban said that 
hy the same analogy America should revert to British soveretoty, 
as it had once been a British colony Moreov^, Syrfa Itself had been 
part of northern Palestine ” in the days of ^ng Solomon. 

Developments in tke Middle East during recent weeks are 
summarized below under cross-headings. 


Arms Supplies to Arab States and Israel. 

It was officially announced in Cairo on June 11 that “ new 
naval units ” had arrived at Alexandria “ to reinforce the 
Egjnptian Navy.” No information was released about the 
number, type, or origm of these vessels, but on June 6 the 
oflSicial newspaper Al Goumhouria had announced that the 
Soviet Governinent had sold warslxips to Egypt, and that two 
of these vessels were on their way to Alexandria. It was under- 
stood that the two vessels were destroyers of the 2,200-ton 
Skoryi class, of which about 80 had been built in the Soviet 
Union smce the w^ar, with others under construction. The 
arrival at Alexandria of 19 Czechoslovak motor torpedo-boats 
for the Egyptian Navy had been announced on April 19 by 
Egyptian naval officers — ^tbis being the first time that 
torpedo-boats had been mentioned as part of the Czechoslovak 
arms supphes for Egypt. 


According to the Naval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, the 
iS&ori/x-clafis vessels are destroyer-minelayers having a maxi mu m speed 
of 38 knots and a mam armament of four 5.1 -in. guns, and carrying 80 
mines. Two warships of this type passed through the Straits of Dover 
on Jxme 3, and subsequently through the Bay of Biscay. The Soviet 
cruiser OrAjonikidze, which brought Marshal Bulganin and M 
Khruschchev to Britain for their recent visit, was accompanied by 
destroyers of this class. 

The Israeli Navy was reinforced on June 20 by the two 
ex-British destroyers of the 1,700-ton Zambesi class which had 
been purchased from Britain in 1955 (see 14321 F). The two 
destroyers — ^formerly H M.S. Zealous and H.M.S. Zodiac, and 
now renamed the Elath and Yafo — ^arrived at Haifa on that 
date after refittmg in Britain, and will constitute the largest 
umts of the Israeh Navy. Two other destroyers of the same 
class, H.M S. Myngs and H.M.S Zenith, have been purchased 
from Britain hy Egypt (see 14342 A). 

The French Foreign Mmxstry announced on May 12 that it 
would supply Israel with 12 Mystere IV jet fighters for the 
Israeh Air Force, additional to 12 other machines of this type 
which had been flown to Israel in April. The annoimcement 
said that the U S. Government had "" agreed to a delay in 
deliveries of these machines ordered under offshore contracts 
[i.e. for the NATO air forces] so that rapid dehvery can be made 
of a last consignment of 12 Mystere planes ordered by Israel.” 

The Israeh Embassy in London published a statement on 
July 6 declarmg that the balance of military strength m the 
Middle East was preponderantly on the side of the Arab 
countries, particularly smce Commumst arms supplies bad 
begun to reach Eg 3 q)t in December last. The statement was 
apparently issued m reply to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (the British 
Foreign Secretary), who on July 2 had expressed the opinion 
that the balance was “ rather in favour of Israel.” Mr. Lloyd’s 
statement — ^made in reply to a supplementary question by Mr. 
Robens (Labour)— was described by Mr. Ben-Gurion on July 4 
as “ a flagrant contradiction of the true facts.” Foreign Office 
representatives subsequently explained that, m the British 
view, the high morale and technical efficiency of the Israeli 
armed forces more than compensated for any unbalance between 
Israeli’s arms and the recently mcreased arms supplies of the 
neighbourmg Arab countries. 

The Israeh Embassy claimed that tke balance of arms was already 
m favour of Egypt even before the Ozeoboslovak-Egyptian arms deal 
In December last, before shipments of Communist arms began to 
arrive, Egypt bad some 150 Sherman tanks and about 200 Valentine 
tanks, and bad also received 40 Centurion tanks from Briram— tb© 
latest and heaviest type of tank produced in the West.” Israel, on 
the other hand, bad fewer Sherman tanks than Egypt and no 
Centurions whatever, these latter tanks having been ” demed to 
Israel ” In the air, Egypt had in December about 100 jet aircraft, 
mostly Meteors and Vampires, whilst Israel had a far smaller number 
of jet planes At sea, Egypt had two fast frigates of the British 
escort-destroyer type, five other frigates, and two corvettes, whfl© 
Israel had three frigates and two corvettes, all of lesser gun capacity 
than the Egyptian vessels 


Since December last, Egypt had received from Czechoslovakia 100 
heavy Stalin tanks, 200 Czechoslovak T-34 tanks (comparable to 
Shermans), and over 100 artfllery pieces of various types In the air, 
the Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal had provided for 200 jet 
fighters of the MIG-15 type and 60 Ilyushin heavy bombers (compara- 
ble to the British Canberras), of which 150 MiG’s and about 45 
Ilyushins had been dehvered At sea, Egypt had purchased two 
British destroyers over and above the destroyer-frigates previously 
acquired, and also two Soviet destroyers of the Skaryi class (see above) 
There were also ” persistent rumours ” that Egypt had received or 
was due to receive submarines 


During the same period, Israel had been able to obtain 
tanks from France, but no heavy tanks comparable with the British 
Centurions and the Soviet Stcdins , the British Government had 
maintained its refusal to sell Ceniunons to Israel l^o ooTOterbalan^ 
those sold to Egypt. In the aJr, Israel had been able to obtain 24 
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MysUre IV jet fighters from France, as well as a small mimber of 
additional Meteors and French Ouragans. With the exception of the 
Mysttresy all IsraeFe fighter aircraft were inferior to the MIG-1 5s m 
speed and capacity. In bomber aircraft Israel had nothmg to compare 
with the Ily%ish%ns, and nothmg more modern than Mosqmto fighter- 
bombers, which had been discarded by the British R A F as obsolete 
Britain had refused IsraeFs request for a small number of Canberra 
bombers to counterbalance Egypt's Ilyushins , and had also ignored 
repeated Israeh requests for anti-aircraft gun equipment. At sea, 
Israel had obtamed two destroyers from Bntam similar to those sold 
to Egypt (see aboye), and also a number of hght naval A A guns 

In April last (the Israeli statement contmued) Syria had negotiated 
an arms deal with Czechoslovakia under which, according to reliable 
information, she would receive 50 light tanks of a German model, 
50 heavy Stahn tanks of Soviet type, 25 MIG-15 fighters, 50 pieces 
of heavy artillery, and 100 armoured vehicles Moreover, heavy 
shipments of arms had reached Iraq under the Baghdad Pact, while 
Saudi Arabia had received tanks from the West and also, it was 
beheved, certain equipment from Eastern Europe through Egypt. 
[The sale of 18 American tanks to Sandi Arabia had been announced 
in February last — ^see page 14728, first column] 

The document ended by stating that Israel had submitted to each 
of the Western Powers [i e the U S.A , Britain, and France] hsts of 
arms representing Israel’s minimmn needs While Israel did not insist 
on absolute quantitative equahty with the Arab States, she regarded 
quahtativ© equahty as imperative. So far, however, most of the 
items requested had been refused, except for those mentioned m the 
statement. Britain, in partionlaT, had refused to provide Israel with 
a single Gentunon tank. 

A French ban on the export of light arms to the Arab 
countries had been announced by M. MoUet and M. Pineau 
durmg the French National Assembly’s recent debate on North 
Africa (see 14969 A). As explained by MM. Mollet and Pineau, 
this action was taken to prevent such arms being passed on to 
the Algerian rebels. 

Unfouaded ** War Scare on Jordanian Border. 

Rumours of Israeli troop concentrations on the border with 
Jordan — subsequently found to be without foundation — ^led 
Kong Hussein to summon the U.S., British and French Ambas- 
sadors in Amman on July 3, and to express to them his concern 
at what was believed to be the possibility of an Israeli attack. 
King Hussein also saw the diplomatic representatives of the 
Arab countries on the same day in connexion with the 
“ necessary measures to implement the Arab collective security 
pact ” in the event of an attack by Israel. 

The Israeli Foreign Mmistry categorically denied that there 
were any troop concentrations on the frontier with Jordan, and 
informed the British, French, U.S., and Soviet Ambassadors 
that the Jordanian allegations were “ pure fabrications.” No 
confirmation of the alleged Israeli troop movements was forth- 
coming from London, Washington, or Paris, nor any confirma- 
tion of similarly unfounded rumours of Egyptian, Syrian, and 
Iraqi troop concentrations. Both the U.N. Truce Supervisory 
Organization and General Burns (who saw the Jordanian Chief 
of Staff, General All Abu Anwar) reported that there were no 
signs of exceptional Israeli troop movements. 

The Special Correspondent of The Times in Amman, m a despatch 
on July 8, said that ** the disconcerting war scare of the past few 
days seems to have been “aroused partly by a misunderstanding, 
partly by the inexperience of the Jordanian leaders, and partly by a 
genuinely provocative flavour to recent Israel actions and utterances.” 
After pointing out that general elections were to bo hold in Jordan 
within four months, the Correspondent said that a colourless care- 
taker Government is m ojBace, making remarkably httle impact upon 
the progress of affairs, while the country is ruled by King Hussein 
in youthful partnership with All Abu Nuwar, and with the support, 
becoming progressively more difflouLt to assess, of the Army This 
economicafiy unviable country prepares to choose Its parliamentary 
representatives in this unhealthy situation, believing itself threatened 
by a formidable neighbour, obsessed with visions of ultimate revenge, 
split by innumerable schisms, plagued by the power rivalries of the 
Middle Bast and the world at large. There are those, however, who 
suspect that the elections will never take place, and those who go so 
far as to maintain that last week's alarms were at least partly fostered 
to divert attention from the confused political scene, ...” 

Jordanian Infiltrations into Israel. 

Several incidents occurred during June and July in which 
Israeli nationals were killed by armed infiltrators from Jordan. 
The Mixed Armistice Commission, after investigations, called 
upon Jordan on July 15 to prevent such incursions into Israeli 
territory. 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed and a settler wounded on June 24 
in an exchange of fire near the frontier settlement of Nlr Eliahu, In 
the Qalqiliya area ; the Israeli and Jordanian authorities gave 
different versions of the incident, each accusing the other of responsi- 
hility. On July 9 two Israeli civilians were killed and a third injured 
when infiltrators from Jordan ambushed a oar on the Sodom-Blath 
road, in the southern Negev ; an Israeli soldier wa*s wounded when 


a patrol car traveUmg m the Megiddo area (Gahlee) hit a road-mme 
apparently planted by saboteurs , and machme-gun fire was opened 
from the Jordaman side of the frontier on the Israeh settlement of 
Ramat Rachel, near Jerusalem, no casualties being caused On July 
15 a gang of four armed men, beheved to be members of a para- 
military commando operating from Joidan, attacked a car near 
Lydda airport and shot its driver dead , a woman passenger in the 
car was not molested and was allowed to proceed to the nearest 
Village Strong protests at these incidents were made by the Israeh 
authorities to the Mixed Armistice Commission, which, as stated 
above, called upon Jordan to prevent their recurrence 

Military and Civilian Agreements between Jordan and Syria. 

President Kuwatly of Syria, accompanied by the Syrian 
Prime Minister and Chief of Staff, visited Amman from May 28- 
31 for conversations with King Hussein and the Jordanian 
political and military leaders. The following agreements were 
signed at the end of President Kuwatly ’s visit . (1) a military 
agreement providing for the creation of a permanent Joint body 
for military consultation and jomt operations m the event of 
hostilities ; (2) an agreement whereby passports were no longer 
required for nationals of the two countries visiting the other, 
but only identity cards (similar to the existing arrangements 
between Syria and the Lebanon) ; (3) an agreement whereby 
the Jordaman Legation in Damascus and the Syrian Legation 
in Amman were raised to the status of embassies ; (4) an agree- 
ment granting freedom of transit for heavy road traffic from 
Syrian ports to Jordan ma the Lebanon. It was also reported 
that Syria had agreed to contribute 62,500 Jordanian dinars 
(approx. 1175,000) to the Arab League’s project (see 14658 D) 
for producing potash from the Dead Sea. 

It was understood that the military agreement was not in the 
nature of a formal treaty between Syria and Jordan, but represented 
a form of working co-operation between the armed forces of the two 
countries. 

Egyptian Journalist's Visit to Israel. 

Much interest was aroused in Egypt and Israel, and also in 
the Western capitals, by the disclosure that an Egyptian 
journalist, Mr. Ibrahim Izzat, had paid a 12-day visit to Israel 
as the guest of the Israeh Government. The disclosure was 
made in Cairo on May 19, when Mr. Izzat reported on his tour 
to Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister. 

Mr. Izzat (whoso visit to Israol had ended on May 16) said that ho 
had obtamed a visa from the Israeli Ijegation in London , that he 
had been aocompamod on his tour by an Israeli escort and allowed 
to 800 everything he wished , and that ho had travelled in Israel 
under the assumed name of George Ibrahim Habib, a Brazilian 
lournahst of Arab origin ” He had boon curious for a long time ” to 
find out what it was like on the other side,” and had thought that 
ho could do his country a service by “ reporting tho facta about 
Israel.” As “a simple reporter with no knowledge of military, 
political or economic secrets,” ho ha,(l therefore replied in tho affirma- 
tive when asked by the Israeli Legation in London whether ho would 
like to visit Israel 

Mr. Izzat's article, written in an objective manner and containing 
many impressions favourable to Israel, was published in the magazine 
Bos-el-Youssef, a widely -road Egyptian periodical He paid high 
tribute to the industrial and agricultural progress being made in 
Israel , said that the Israeli people wore working ** 24 hours a day ” 
to improve their economy and doing more than their duty ” ; and 
described Tol-Aviv as a beautiful place ” llo also wrote in 
appreciative terms of Israeli educational and teclmlcal achleveinonts, 
and described the UiMadruth (tho Israeli General (Jonfcderatimi of 
Labour) as tho best-organized trade union movomont in tho world.” 
Mr Izzat was critical, however, of the conclitiouB in which tho Arab 
minority in Israel wore living, saying inter aha that he had seen 

wonderful vocational schools run by the THsfadruik for Israeli 
youth but only one small workshop for Arabs.” He alleged, moreover, 
that the Arabs of Israel were restricted in their movements, that 
Arab villagers were living in some areas under ” martial law ” 
conditions, and that ” while everything was done to promote modem 
progress among tho Israelis, nothing was done to help tho Arabs pull 
themselves out of the abject poverty and hadiwardnoss that has been 
their curse for centuries ” 

Mr Izzat said that ho had had personal meetings wlih Mr. Sharoti 
(then Minister of Foreipm Afialrs) and Mrs. Myorson (then Minister of 
Labour), both of whom had stressed their desire for peace with Egypt. 
After saying that Egypt was regarded as IsraoFs only potential 
enemy, and that peace with Egypt was "'the aim and dream of 
everyone in Israel,” Mr Izzat wrote : ” The Israelis feel that if they 
can make peace with Egypt the rest of tho Arab States will have to 
follow. They hove no special fear of their other Arab neighbours ” 

While in Israel, Mr. Izzat was given a message from Mr. Bon-Gurion 
(tho Prime Minister), through a secretary, for transmission to Colonel 
Nasser. Whilst no official Israeli version of the message was made 
public, Mr. Izzat quoted it as follows : ” If you moot Nasser, tell 
Mm I am ready to moot him at any time, at any place he chooses, 
to discuss any problem ho wishes— refugees, borders, politics!, 
economic, or military questions— without modlatlon and without 
publicly announcing anything about such a meeting or its results. 
Toll him that I am ready to meet him even in Clalro.” 
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A spokesman for Mr. Ben-Gurion confirmed on June 21 tliat 
the Prime Minister of Israel was ready to meet Colonel Nasser 
“ at any time and any place,” and to go to Cairo “ like a shot ” 
if necessary. He added that no more Egyptian journ^sts 
would be mvited to visit Israel unless Colonel Nasser recipro- 
cated by allowing Israeli journalists to visit Egypt. Mr. Izzat’s 
article was generally praised by the Israeli newspapers as 
balanced and objective, though exception was taken to his 
comments on the allegedly unfavourable position of the Arab 
minority, which were stated to be not m accord with the facts. 
Refuting Mr. Izzat’s statement that nothing was done to raise 
the Arabs of Israel out of their “ abject poverty and back- 
wardness,” Israeh officials stressed that Government grants 
were made to the Arabs for education, health, and social 
welfare, as well as for agricultural aid. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Middle East, 144S5 A.) 


A. FHILIPFINES - UNITED STATES. — Mr. Nixon^s 
Visit to Manila. - Joint Statement on U.S. Bases in 
Philippines. - Recognition of Philippine Sovereignty 
over Bases. 

The U.S. Vice-President, Mr. Richard M. Nixon, visited 
Manila at the beginning of July m connexion with the cere- 
monies TYiarking the tenth aimiversary of Phihppme mde- 
pendence (July 4). 

A jomt statement issued on July 3 by Vice-President Nixon 
and President Magsaysay said that they had discussed “ the 
necessity of strengthemng mihtary bases m the Philhppmes m 
order to bolster the common defence of the two countries as 
well as that of the free world m this area,” and that President 
Magsaysay had “ concurred in the need for such a step for the 
mutual benefit of both countries.” It had accordingly been 
agreed that the two Governments would hold formal negotia- 
tions on military bases “ m the near future ”, and that they 
would be conducted on the foUowmg ‘‘ general prmciples ” : 


(1) “ Existence of a system of XJ S. bases m the Philippines has 
been and continues to be a matter of mutual mterest and concern to 
the two countries fox the purpose of ensuring their common defence 
pursuant to the principles of the Umted Nations.** 

(2) “In consonance with this mutual mterest and concern, certain 
land areas m the Phihppines have been and are bein^ used by the 
U S A as bases. The Pluhppme Government wiU contribute for use — 
in accordance with the terms of the military bases agreement— 
anythmg additional which is deemed necessary by both Governments 
for strengthening the base system. The U.S.A will turn over to the 
Philippme Government those areas listed m the military bases agree- 
ment which the parties hereafter agree are no longer reauired In 
addition, the U.S A. has contributed and wOl continue such personnel, 
eampment, and facilities as may be necessary for the effective mam- 
tenanoe of such bases for the defence of the Pbilippmes and the 
United States m this area.** 


(3) “ The Umted States has, since the independence of the 
Phfiippmes, always acknowledged the sovereignty of the Phihppmes 
over such bases, and expressly reaffirms full recogmtion of Philippme 
sovereignty over the bases Further, the U.S.A will turn over to the 
Phihppmes all titles, papers, and title claims held by the U S A to 
aU land areas used either m the past or presently as ^tary bases, 
except those areas which may now or will be used by the U b A lor 
its diplomatic and consular estabhshment. Such transfers . ^1 
not affect the use of the bases m accordance with the terms of the 
mihtary bases agreement.** 


The status of the U.S. bases in the Philippines had been 
under dispute for some tune, and U.S. recognition of Phtappine 
sovereignty over the bases was regarded by the U.S. Press as 
one of the most important pomts in the new agreement. 


In a speech on the same date Mr. Nixon said that the U.S.A. 
respected the right of each country to chart its own course, and 
appreciated the friendship of neutral countries adhermg to 
democracy and freedom. She had no sympathy, ho we'v^r, for 
that kind of neutralism which draws no moral distmctionb^ween 
the Communist world and the free world.” (New York Tinms) 

(Prev. rep. 14297 C.) 


B. NETHERLANDS. — Monetary Policy. - Wider 
Transfer Area for Guilders. 

The Netherlands Ministry of Pmance announced on July 8 
that banks in aU E.P.U. countries except Turkey, and also m 
Afghanistan, Brazil, Chile, Ethiopia, Fmland, Persia, Yemen, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sudan, Syria and Tanper, 
might freely transfer guilder balances to one another as from 
Juta 9. Previously transfers without permit had been confined 
to countries participating m the European curren<^ arbitrage 
scheme.— (Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 

Exchange Control Relaxations, 14014 A 5 13727 A.) 


C. FRANCE. — Diplomatic Appointments. - New 
Ambassadors in Washington and Bonn. - Retirement 
of M. Ren6 Massigli. 

A number of important diplomatic changes were announced 
in the Journal Officfiel on July 7-8, as follows : 

M. Louis Joxe, Ambassador in Bonn, as Secretary-Ueneral of the 
French Foreign Ministry m Buooession to M. Ilen6 Massigh, retiring. 

M. Jean Daridan, Assistant Director of Pohtical Affairs, as Director- 
General of Pohtical and Economic Affairs M Roland de Margerie. 

M. Francois de Panafieu as Director-General for Personnel and 
Administration “Uace M. Bousquet. 

M. Mannce Conve de MurvxUe, Ambassador m Washington, as 
Ambassador to the German Federal Repubho M. Louis Joxe 

M. Herve Alphand, Permanent French Representative at the 
U N., as Ambassador m Washington ince M. Couve de MurviIIe. 

M. Raymond Bousquet as Ambassador to Belgium vwe M. Jean 

Biviere. ^ tt i 

M. Riviere as Ambassador to Portugal mceM. Jean de Hautecloque, 
who was appomted Diplomatic Counsellor to the Government 

M. Roland de Margerie as Ambassador to the Holy See mce M. 
Wladirmr d’Ormesson, retiring. 

It had been announced on June 13 that the Government had 
decided to appomt M. Bernard Comut-GentiUe as French 
Permanent Representative at the United Nations in succession 
to M. Alphand. M. Comut-GentiUe (55) was High Comnussioner 
in French Equatorial Africa from 1948-51 before becoming 
High Commissioner for French West Africa. 

Other recent French diplomatic appomtments, announced in May 
and June, mcluded those of M, Roger de Bercegol de Lile (Minister 
in Port-au-Prince) as Minister to New Zealand; M. Jean-Louis Paul- 
Boncour as Mimster to Hungary , M Lueien F^hx as Minister to 
Haiti ‘tfice M. de Bercegol de Lile , and M Pierre Salade as Mmister 
to Burma 

The French Foreign Minister (M. Pineau) sent a special 
message to M. Massigli expressing the Government’s gratitude 
for the “ eminent services ” which he had rendered to France 
before, durmg, and smce the war. M, Massigh had been 
Ambassador m London from 1944 to 1954 before his appomt- 
ment as Secretary-General m the Foreign Mimstry, and had 
served durmg the war as Commissioner for Foreign Affairs in 
the French Committee of National Liberation. He was invested 
by Queen Elizabeth II with the Order of the Companions of 
Honour when retiring from the London Embassy. 

(Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14648 B ; 

M. Massigli, 13876 B.) 


D. ATOMIC ENERGY. — Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Physics created by Communist-bloc Countries. 

Moscow Radio announced on July 12 that, in implementation 
of the prehmmary agreement reached in March, the Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, the People s 
Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, 
North Korea, Mongoha, Poland, and Rumania had now 
concluded a formal agreement for the setting-up of a joint 
institute for “ theoretical and experimental research mto 
nuclear physics.” 

The announoemeiLt said that tbe institute would be located in the 
Kahmn region of Western Russia, and would absorb tbe Nuclear 
Research Institute and tbe Electro-Pbysics Laboratory of tbe Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. Its equipment would include a synchrotron 
generatmg 10 , 000 , 000,000 electron volts, as well as a smaller syn- 
chrotron producing 680,000,000 electron volts, an expetunental 
nuclear reactor, and a cyclotron for accelerating multioharged ions. 

Tbe agreement provided that 47.25 per cent of tbe expenditure 
would be borne by the Soviet Union, tbe shares of the other member- 
countries being China, 20 per cent ; Poland and Eastern Germany, 
each 6.75 per cent, Czechoslovakia and Rumama, each 5 75 per 
cent , Hungary, 4 per cent , Bulgaria, 3,6 per cent , Albania, North 
Korea, and Mongoha, each 0 05 per cent. 

It was laid down that the joint mstitute might be liquidated “ by 
agreement among the Govemmenta of all the member-countries,*" 
and that m the event of hquidation “ all the equipment and instal- 
lations shall become the property of the U.S S.R.’* In such an 
eventuality the other member-countries would be compensated m 
accordance with their share m the capital expendit^es ** 

The arniouncemeut added, that other States wishing to take 
part in tbe work of the mstitute might become members ‘‘ by 
decision of a majority of the member-countries.” 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 14779 C.) 


E. NEW ZEALAND.— Acquisition of HJM.S. ‘‘Royalist.” 

The British cruiser Hoyahst (5,900 tons), which had been 
bousht by the New Zealand Government, was formally trans- 
rerred to the Royal New Zealand Navy— of which she will be 
[lagship — at Devonport on July 9 m the presence of Mr. 
Hiffiand, the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

[Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 1212 a F.) 
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A. LIBYA. — Increased U.S. and British Economic 
and Military Aid. - Rejection of Soviet Economic Aid. 

The Prune Munster of Libya (Mustafa Ahmed Ben Halim) 
announced on April T that the U.S.A. had agreed to mcrease 
its military and economic assistance to Libya in 1956 and 1957. 

M Halim said that the U.S. offer, which was made snbieot to 
Congressional approval, comprised * (a) $5,000,000 lor development 
projects (in. addition to $4,000,000 aheady agreed upon), to he paid 
by June 30, 1956 ; (6) 5,000 tons of wheat lor famme relief, brmgmgr 
total U.S. wheat supplies m 1955-56 to 25,000 tons ; (c) $7,000,000 
lor development projects during the Onancial year 1956-57 (in 
addition to $4,000,000 already agreed) , (d) 5,000 tons of wheat 
during the same period ; (e) the necessary equipment to expand the 
Libyan Army by 1,000 men by July 1957. 

It had been reported towards the end of March, that Libya had 
rejected a Soviet offer of economic aid, but M. Halim stated that 
there was no connexion between the mcrease m American aid 
and the Soviet offer, which had been rejected “ on its merits.” 

M. Halim had discussions in London from June 18-26 with 
Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (the Foreign Secretary), 
Mr. Head (the Mmister for War) and other British Ministers, 
On his return to Tripoli (July S) he announced that the British 
Government had agreed to increase its financial and military 
aid to Libya. 

The Libyan Prime Munster said that Britain would create the 
nucleus of a Libyan Ar Force and Navy, supply equipment lor 
10,000 tioops free of charge, and provide facilities for the mstruction 
of Libyan officers in U K. training estabbshments An Anglo-Libyan 
committee of experts would meet shortly to discuss details of British 
mili tary aid M Halim also stated that a British school would be 
estabhahed in Tripoli, and that Bnghsh-language evening classes 
would be started to enable Libyan secondary schoolboys to continue 
their education at British universities. 

After leaving London M. Halim had visited Fans for un- 
official talks with the French Government. (Times - Le Monde, 
Pans - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1453 1 E.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Death Penalty for Supply 
of Heroin to Minors. - Congressional Legislation. 

A Bill giving juries the power to impose the death penalty 
on persons sellmg or giving heioin to children under 18 was 
approved on July 9 by both Houses of Congress (by voice vote), 
and sent to President Eisenhower for signature. As an alterna- 
tive to the death penalty, juries were empowered to impose 
long terms of imprisonment (from 10 years to life sentences) 
and fines of up to ^20,000. The Bill also forbade the use of 
heroin except for research purposes, and prohibited the use of 
the telephone and postal services for purposes of illicit drug 
trafficking. 

Other penalties under the Bill were (i) for illegal possession of 
heroin, first ofCenoe — ^two to 10 years’ imprisonment and $20,000 fine ; 
(h) illegal possession, second offence — ^flve to 20 years’ imprisonment 
and $20,000 fine, (ill) illegal possession, third offence — 10 to 40 
years’ imprisonment and $20,000 fine ; (iv) illegal sale of heroin, 
first offence — ^fivo to 10 years’ imprisonment and $20,000 fine ; 
(v) illegal sale, second offence — 10 to 40 years* imprisonmont and 
$20,000 fine No suspension of sentence, probation, or parole would 
be allowed. 

The Bill in its final form represented a compromise between 
two separate Bills presented in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives respectively. The legislation was introduced 
after protracted Congressional investigation into the drug 
traffic in the United States 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

C. PHILIPPINES. — Approval of Reparations Agree- 
ment with Japan. - Ratification, of Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The Philippine Senate unanimously approved on July 11 the 
recent reparations agreement between Japan and the Philip- 
pines, and also the peace treaty with Japan concluded at San 
Francisco m 1951, The Philippine instruments of ratification 
of the peace treaty were signed by President Magsaysay on 
July 18, thereby ending the technical state of war between 
Japan and the Philippine Repubhe. — (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Reparalious Agreement, X4943 B ; Japanese 
Peace Treaty, 11721 A ; 11681 A.) 

D. FRANCE. — President of Paris Municipal Council. 

M. Pierre Ruais (Social Republican) was elected president of 
the Pans Municipal Council — a position eqmvalent to mayor of 
Pans — on June 18 in succession to M, F^ron (Independent- 
A.R.S.). The voting on the third ballot was 49 for M. Ruais, 
25 for M. Gourdeaux (Communist), and 11 for M. Giraud 
(Socialist). — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev. rep, 14267 D.) 


E. INTERNATIONAL TIN COUNCIL.— International 
Tin Agreement in Force. - First Meeting of Council. 

Following the deposit of the Indonesian ratification of the 
International Tm Agreement on May 16, the ratifymg govern- 
ments decided that the Agreement shoiild come mto force on 
June 80, 1956. The first meeting of the International Tm 
Council (which superseded the Council’s interim committee) 
was accordingly held in London durmg the first week of July, 
the following countries being represented . (a) Producers : 

Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Bohvia, Indonesia, Malaya 
and Nigeria ; {b) Consumers : Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Ecuador, France, India, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The aims of the International Tin Agreement (see 13424 B) are to 
achieve a reasonably stable price and to ensure adequate supplies of 
tm at reasonable prices at all times- The Agreement provided for a 
buffer stock of tm to be established by contributions from producing 
countries (which may be made wholly or partly m cash) and, If 
necessary, for the regulation of exports from the producing countries. 

It was annoimced on July 12 that the Siamese National 
Assembly had approved in principle a Government Bill to 
permit Siam — ^the only major producing country which had not 
ratified the agreement — ^to jom the International Tm Council. 

The Malayan Finance Mmister announced on July 12 that Malaya’s 
contribution to the buffer stock would total $M 50,200,000 m cash. 
The operation would ho financed by an overdraft advanced by 
the Malayan Exchange Banks Association on current account, and 
the contribution would be recovered by a levy on tin exports. A 
first instalment of $M 30,100,000 (£3,500,000) was approved by the 
Federal Legislative Council on the same date 

The following countries, apart from Siam, have signed the 
agreement but have not yet ratified it : Italy, Japan, the 
Lebanon, and Turkey (all consumer countries). South Korea 
and Israel have applied for admission to the agreement. A 
number of consuming countries have so far remained outside 
the scheme, notably the United States and the German Federal 
Republic. — (Times - Fmancial Times) (Prev. rep. 14725 C.) 

F. EASTERN GERMANY. — Visit of Crown Prince 
of Yemen. - East German-Yemeni Trade Agreement. 

A trade agreement between the German Democratic Republic 
and the Yemen was signed m East Berlin on June 80 at the 
conclusion of a one- week visit by a Yemeni delegation headed 
by the Crown Prince of the Yemen, who had previously visited 
the Soviet Union (see 14959 A). 

An official cornmuniqud was issued by Horr Oroiowohl (the Ea-st 
Oormau Prime Minister) and the Crown Prince saymg that discussions 
had hoen held on various international problems affecting tho two 
countries, and that the negotiations had confirmed their mutual wish 
to maintain and extend “ the friendship wlilch has always existed 
between the German and Yemeni people and to establish normal 
relations between them at the opportune time.” Tho communique 
also refen*ed to discussions on tho German question and on political 
problems in the Near East. 

The Yemeni Legation in Cairo announced on July 4 that 
Eastern Germany had undertaken the construction, under the 
new trade agreement, of three factories in the Yemen to 
manufacture cement, glass, and plastic leather. The costs of 
construction would be met entirely by the supply of Yemeni 
agricultural products to Eastern Germany. 

(Neues Deutschland, East Berlin - Lc Monde, Pans) (X4959 A.) 

G. SYRIA. — ^Dismissal of Chief of Staff. - Negotiations 
for Federal Union with Egypt. 

Brigadier Shawkat Shukeir was dismissed from tiie post of 
Cluef of Staff of the Synan Army on July 8. An official 
announcement on July 9 said that he had offered his resignation, 
that it had been accepted, and that Brigadier Tewiik Nizam 
ed-Din had been appointed as his successor. Brigadier Shukeir’s 
enforced resignation was reported to be the culmination of a 
conflict, which had arisen since the formation of M. Assah^s 
Cabinet, between the Mmister of Defence (M. Arslan) and certain 
officers connected with Brigadier Shukeir, who liad expressed 
disapproval of M. Arslan’s appointment as Defenec Minister. 

The Syrian Government decided on July 5 to form a mini- 
sterial committee, headed by the Foreign Minister (M. Bitar), 
to conduct negotiations with Bgyjit aime<l at establishing a 
federal union between the two countries. Announcing Siis 
decision in the Syrian Parliament, M. Assali declared that when 
the Syrian-Egyptian Federal Union had been formed li would 
be extended to other Arab countries at their request. The 
Government’s decision was unanimously approved by tiie 
Syrian Parliament on July 6, repreHcntatives of all parties 
expressing the Iiope that tlie proposed federal union with Egypt 
would serve as a nucleus for a full Arab Federation. 

(Times - Le Monde) (Frev. rep. AsscJI Cabinet, 14940 B.) 
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JULY 21 — ^28, 1956 

A. FRANCE - TUNISIA. — Franco-Timisian Diplo- 
matic Agreement. - Breakdown of Negotiations on 
Interdependence. - Transfer of Police Powers to Tunisian 
Government. - Tunisian Political and Social Reforms. - 
Diplomatic Appointments. - High. Court for Trial of 
Political Offenders. 

Relations between France and Tunisia deteriorated seriously 
firom April onwards, as a result of Frencli opposition to the 
Tunisian Government’s claims to the right to form immediately 
its own army and diplomatic corps, and to its demands for the 
progressive withdrawal of French troops from Timisia. Although 
the question of diplomatic representation was settled by an 
agreement signed on June 15, negotiations on defence questions 
— ^which had opened m Paris on June 26 — ^were broken off by 
the Tumsian Government on July 13. These and other recent 
developments affecting Franco-Tunisian relations and the 
mternal situation m Tunisia are described below under cross- 
headmgs ; 

The Diplomatic Agreement. 

The Tumsian Prime Muuster, M. Bourguiba, mamtamed m 
a number of public statements durmg April and May that 
France’s recognition of Tunisian independence under the 
protocol of March 20 automatically conferred on Tumsia the 
right to exchange diplomatic representatives with other 
countries and to organize her own army. The French Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, held the view (a) that although the 
protocol recognized the prmciple of Tumsian mdependence, it 
laid down that the detailed application of this prmciple in the 
spheres of foreign relations and defence should form the subject 
of further negoiations, and (b) that m the mterim period the 
conventions of June 3, 1955, under which France was respon- 
sible for Tumsia’ s diplomatic representation abroad (see 
14289 A), remained m force. In view of this disagreement, the 
proposed negotiations — ^which it had been decided should open 
on April 16 — ^were postponed at the Tunisian Government’s 
request. 

In implementation of its clauns, the Tunisian Government 
approved on May 3 decrees creatmg Mmistries of Foreign 
Attairs and Defence, which had existed before the establishment 
of the French protectorate m 1881. Franco-Tumsian misunder- 
standmgs on the diplomatic question were, however, largely 
removed as a result of discussions between M. Bourguiba and 
M. MoUet, which took place in Paris early m May. FoUowmg 
further talks between M. Bourguiba and M. Seydoux (the 
French High Comimssioner), an agreement recognizing Tunisia’s 
right to possess her own diplomatic representation was signed 
m Tunis on June 15, its terms being as follows : 

(1) France will be represented m Tunis and Tumsia mPana by an 
Ambassador. The diplomatic representatives of the two conntries 
will bear the titles respectively of ‘ Ambassador Extraordmary, 
special envoy of the French Republic to His Highness the Bey ’ and 
' Ambassador Extraordinary, special envoy of His Highness the Bey 
to the French Bepnbhc.’ 

“ (2) In countries to which Tunisia shall decide not to send a 
permanent diplomatic mission, the French Repnbhc is prepared, if 
the Tunisian Government so requests, to undertake the representation 
and protection of Tunisian citizens and interests In such cases 
French diplomatic and consular agents will act in accordance with 
the Tunisian Government’s directions 

“ (3) France wiU support Tunisia’s candidature for membership of 
international organizations in which she is not represented. 

(4) Pending the conclusion of the treaty which will regulate the 
ways and means of their co-operation m the field of foreign affairs, 
the two Governments, acting m the spirit of friendship and solidarity 
which characterizes their relations, will inform and consult each other 
on all questions of common interest arising in this field.” 

The agreement was accompanied by an exchange of letters in 
which the two Governments agreed that the French Ambassador 
in Tunis should take precedence over the other members of the 
diplomatic corps , that the Tumsian Ambassador m Paris 
should be accorded ‘‘ a privileged position ” ; and that negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and alliance 
between France and Tumsia, defining ‘‘ the ways and means 
of their close co-operation in the field of defence and foreign 
affairs,” should open m Pans on Jxme 26. 

M. Roger Seydoux presented letters of credence to the Bey 
on June 21 as French Ambassador to Tunisia, while M. Hassan 
Belkhodja (who had been appomted Tunisian High Commis- 
sioner m Paris on April 23) became the first Tunisian Ambassador 
to the French Republic on July 5. 

The Bey oflaoially approved on June 25 the appointment of Dr. 
Mokkadem (formerly Minister of Health in M. Tahar Ben Ammar’s 
Government) as Ambassador to Egypt, M. Taieb Sahbani as Ambas- 
sador to Morocco, M. Ameur Mokni as Ambassador to Libya, and 


M. Taieb Annabi as Minister to Saudi Arabia, M. Mongi Shm, 
Mimster of State in M Boui^bia’s Oabmet, was nominated Ambas- 
sador m Washington on July 12 His brother, M. Taieb Slim, had 
previously been appointed Ambassador in London (see 14970 I)). 

Breakdown of Negotiations on Terms of Interdependence. 

The negotiations opened on June 26 but were held up by a 
dispute arising from an Arabic-language broadcast by Turns 
Radio on July 1, mtended to be the first of a senes entitled 
“ Echoes from Free Algeria.” 

In a N ote of J uly 2 the French Government strongly protested against 
the violently anti-French tone of this broadcast, and demanded 
that the mcident should he settled before negotiations contmued. 
Agreement was reached on July 3 between M. Savary and M. Bour- 
gruiba after the latter himself had condemned the tone of the broadcast 
and given assurances agamst a repetition of similar attacks. It was 
subsequently announced that the future status of Tunis Radio would 
he discussed during the Pans negotiations. [Under a convention 
signed in November 1953, and confirmed on June 3, 1955, Tun., is 
Radio was to remam under the control of the French Broadcastmg 
Service for 30 years.] 

The negotiations were aecordmgly resumed on July 4, when 
French and Tunisian Mimsters began to discuss, inter alia^ 
the question of responsibihty for anti-subversive activities, 
the revision of the economic and financial convention of 1955, 
the future of Franco-Tumsian commercial relations, and the 
future status of Tunis Radio. 

It was disclosed by M. Bourguiba in a broadcast on July 9 that the 
Tunisian Government had asked for a French loan of 20,000,000,000 
francs (over £20,000,000) for agricultural development ; that France 
had agreed to the suspension of mterest payments on loans made 
to Tunisia during the last four to five years , and that, with French 
approval, discussions had taken place between M Bourguiba and the 
XJ S. Ambassador in Paris on the possibihty of obtaining loans from 
other countries and from mtemational organizations. 

The prmeipal question which caused the breakdown of the 
negotiations was the future of the French forces in Tumsia. 
M- Bourguiba, in an mterview published m Le Monde on June 28, 
had declared that the Tumsian Government agreed that 
Tumsian forces could not at the moment assume the sole 
defence of Tunisia, and that the French troops m the country 
could therefore fulfil this role durmg the period of transition ” 
He added, however : “ We shall never agree that the presence 
of French forces in our country, and notably at Bizerta, should 
be of a permanent character under the pretext of Western 
strategy or the defence of the free world. Any occupation of a 
country without its consent by foreign armed forces is an 
mfrmgement of its sovereignty and constitutes a kind of 
subservience . . . The object of the Tunisian Government m the 
negotiations ... is not to fix terms on which French forces 
should be implanted m Tunisia, but to work out the conditions 
under which they should leave in accordance with the growing 
ability of the Tumsian forces to take their place.” 

M Bonrguiha repeated this view m his broadcast on July 9, statmg 
that the Tunisian delegation had proposed the evacuation of French 
forces by stages He also said that he had impressed on the French 
Government that the only possible solution, of the Algerian question, 
was the recognition of Algerian sovereignty, and that “ although 
Tunisia fought at France’s side m the two World Wars, it is impossible 
for her to be on her side m the Algerian war ” 

The French Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, m a statement m 
the National Assembly on July 12, rejected as “ unacceptable ” 
the Tunisian demand for the progressive withdrawal of the 
French forces. 

Referrmg to the “ grave difficulties ” which had been caused by 

ill-timed ” statements by M Bourguiba on the evacuation, of 
Tunisia by ‘‘ foreign troops,” M. Pmeau declared . “ The French 
Government considers this position as unacceptable The status of 
our forces in Tunisia can only he modified when the common defence 
of our two countries has been organized by the proposed treaty ” 
M. Pineau outhned the tasks of the French forces in Tumsia as 
follows 

(1) “ They must cover Algeria As long as no pacification [m 
Algeria] has been achieved, there can he no question of the freedom 
of manoeuvre of our troops in Tunisia and Morocco bemg restricted 
in any way ” 

(2) “ They must ensure the secuiity of the persons and property 
of French nationals residiog in those two countries until North Africa 
has been completely pacified and the Governments concerned are m 
a position to ensure this security themselves.” 

(3) “ They must take part in the common defence of the Mediter- 
ranean, If the first two tasks are temporary, this one is of a permanent 
character For this reason it will be impossible for us to envisage 
leaving a port such as Bizerta, which constitutes an essential element 
not only in mamtaming the French presence but also in the common 
defence of the Mediterranean ” 

On the previous day (July 11) the Council of the Republic 
had adopted two amendments in connexion with the Vote on 
supplementary expenditure estimates relating to Tunisia and 
Morocco, and had rejected any provision for French financial 
aid to Tunisia. 
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Th.e tot amondineat — ^moyed by M. Debi‘6 (Social Repubhcaii), 
who deaoxmced the Govenuiient for a ** series of oapitnlations ” — 
provided for a reduction by 50 per cent in the salaries of the principal 
French officials connected with Tunisian and Moroccan ajffiairs. 
Although M Savary protested ag-ainst these allegations and em- 
phasized that the Government had expressly stated its determination 
to maintain the “ French presence in Morocco and Tumsia, M 
Debra’s amendment was carried by 150 votes to 117, 

The second amendment was moved by M Colonna {Gauche 
DdniocrahQ.uG) m connexion with the estimates of the Ministry of 
Finance covering financial aid to the Tunisian and Moroccan Govern- 
ments. The amendment proposed that the entire amount provided 
for such aid should be apphed to indemnifying the French com- 
mumties m Tumsia and Morocco, and that the Tunisian Government 
should be expressly excluded from receiving any French aid, ** It 
would be inadmissible,” M Colonna declared, ” to subsidize the 
Tunisian budget and to neglect om* own compatriots We must 
not help those who do nothing but aggravate our difficulties ” 
M. Ooloima's amendment was adopted by 164 votes to 132 after a 
heated debate. 

As a protest against these developments, the Tunisian 
Government broke off the Pans negotiations on July 13. A 
eommumqii6 issued by the Tunisian Embassy in Pans stated 
that this decision had been taken because, “ having regard to 
the hostile attitude taken by the Council of the Republic and 
the declarations made by M, Pmeau before the National 
Assembly, the Tunisian delegation feels that it cannot continue 
the negotiations in the present atmosphere.” In a broadcast 
on July 14 M. Bourguiba reiterated that liis Government would 
“ never allow Tumsia to serve as a base for French troops 
charged with the repression of the fight for dignity which our 
Algerian brothers are waging,” and added . ‘‘ If France gives 
us the impression that our mdependence remains incomplete, 
we will once more resume the fight to recover our sovereignty 
completely.” 

Transfer of Police Powers to Tunisian Government. 

By agreement with the French Government, the Tunisian 
Government assumed complete responsibility for public order 
on April 18, when M. Ismail Zuiten was installed as Chief of 
Police 

lu a speech at the mstallatiou ceremony, M. Bourguiba appealed 
to all French officials to serve the Tunisian State with the same zeal 
which they had displayed in the past, and assui'od those who decided 
agamst continued service m Tunisia that their rights would be 
respected On May 19 it was announced that 30 French police officials, 
a number of tliom in higher posts, had been placed at the disposal 
of the French Government — ^most of them at their own lequost 

French Government's Financial Aid for French Community. 

M. Mollet announced on May 14 that the French Government, 
while continumg its financial assistance for the economic 
development of Tunisia, had approved a number of measuies 
intended to assist the French community m that country to 
adapt themselves to the new political, economic, and social 
conditions. 

M Mollet said that the French Parliament would be asked to make 
grants for the construction of a network of French schools and a 
large French hospital in Tunis, and for the compensation of those 
who had suffered losses due to political disorders In addition, French 
officials would be guaranteed the effective exercise of then rights under 
the Franoo-Tuuisian Conventions ; measures would be worked out 
for the protection of French employees m public or semi-publio 
undertakings , steps would he taken to enable those who could not 
continue their activities to readjust themselves to the now conditions , 
and temporary assistance would bo granted to enterprises and 
members of the professions who found them selves confronted with 
exceptional difficulties 

Political and Social Reforms. 

A number of important decrees providing for political and 
social reforms was approved by the Tunisian Government 
between April and June, details bemg given below : 

Reduction of Bey’s Civil List. The Bey sealed on June 21 a decree 
granting him a Cml List of 181,500,000 francs for the year 1956-57, 
as compared with a Civil List of nearly 1,000,000,000 fr for the 
previous year 

Abolition of Special Legal Status of Beylical Family. Under a 
decree approved by the Government on May 31, members of the 
Bey’s family were declared to possess the same rights and obligations 
as other citizens [In the past the members of the Beylical family 
could not conclude agreements imder the civil law without the 
Bey’s consent ; could be tried lor criminal offences ordy by the Bey 
himself ; and were exempt from certain taxes.] 

Reform of Local Govemnaent. A decree approved on June 16 
authorized sweeping changes In the system of local government, 
under which the country would be divided Into 14 regions, each 
ruled by a Governor {Ouah) who would be assisted by a secretary- 
general. Within each region the existing oalds would be replaced by 
moukmads or delegates responsible to the Governor A decree sealed 
by the Bey on June 22 provided for the dismissal of 104 of the 
160 oaldfl. 


Nationalization of Religious Foundations. The Cahmet decided on 
May 2 m favour of the nationahzation of religious foundations 
(habous) An official spokesman stated that property set aside for 
rehgious or charitable purposes had been so badly administered in 
the past that the revenue produced had been msuffioient even to 
meet the expenses of its administration, with the result that the State 
had had to make good an annual deficit of 170,000,000 francs. Its 
administration would therefore be transferred to the Ministry of 
Finance, which would use the revenue to meet the expenses of pubho 
worship and for charitable purposes 

Status of Agricultural Workers. A decree was sealed by the Bey on 
April 30 fixing the workmg hours of agricultural lahouiers at 2,700 
hours a year, and guaiunteemg them a weekly rest-day. Wages were 
raised by 20 per cent , women’s wages were fixed at 80 per cent of 
men’s ; bonuses for skill, experience, etc , were provided for , and a 
system of family allowances was introduced- The demand for these 
reforms had been maintained smoe 1951 by the General Union of 
Tunisian Workers (U G T.T.) 

Internal Disorders. 

A mimber of engagements against tlie “ Youssefist ” rebels 
took place during April, May and June, notably in the Gafsa 
aiea, where 17 Jellagkas were killed in an action on May 11 and 
53 during May 17-19. In the Medenme area of southern 
Tunisia, 71 xebels were killed and 17 captured during operations 
on May 29. Many of the rebels surrendeied during tins period, 
however, including several leaders of Jellagha bands, and on 
July 4 Tahar Lassoued, the self-styled “ General Commandant 
of the National Army ot Liberation,” submitted to the Govern- 
ment. 

The rebel leader, M. Salah Ben Youssef (now m Cairo), 
assumed on June 5 the title of “ Generalissimo of the Tunisian 
Army of Liberation.” On April 17 he had claimed that lighting 
had been resumed in Tunisia in order to weaken the French 
military effort in Algeria.” 

A considerable morease m terrorist activities occurred during May. 
Five people were killed and several mjured m four moidents in Tunis 
on May 12-13 , M Mekki Ben Azouz, leader of the small Tunisian 
National Party, was killed on May 20 after he had fired on the 
guards outside M. Bourgmba’s house, one of whom was also killed ; 
and two French soldiers were murdered in the Cape Bon area on 
May 23, when a French post was attacked by terrorists who were 
subsequently arrested The Minister of the Interior (M. Meliiri) 
announced on May 21 that eight Frenchmen had been aiTestod as 
members of a counter-terrorist org<xnizaibiou known as the “ Hod 
Hand,” which was alleged to bo responsible for one of the moidents 
on May 13, and that others, including a senior police official, were 
being sought Six more French men wore arrested on the following 
day, and two others on July 5 

Creation of BUgh Court for Political Offences. 

The Tunisian Government decided on April 19 to establish for 
a period of six months a Fligh Court of Justice to try political 
offences, as well as “ all acts detrimental to the higher interests 
of the State ” and “ certain offences in matters concerning the 
right of association and the Press.” The first death sentence 
passed by the new court — imposed on a terrorist accused of the 
murder of a lawyer — was earned out on May 1(1. 

(Lc Monde, Pans - Lc Figaro, Paris) (Prev- i?ep* 148x2 A.) 

A. RUMANIA. — Art Treasures returned to Rumania 
by Soviet Government. 

The Rumanian News Agency (Agerpren) announced in June 
that the Soviet Government had decided to return to Rumania 
a large collection of historical and art treasures which had been 
handed over by the Rumanian Government for safc-kcc‘ping in 
Russia during the First World War, when Rumania and Russia 
were allies. It was stated that these tresuures, together with 
Soviet treasures and archives, had been cvaciualed to the 
mterior of the U.S.S.R. for safe-keeping during the Second 
World War [No explanation was given as to why the Rumanian 
art treasures had not been returned during the iiit,er-war period.] 

The announcement said that the treasures to be returned 
would include 1,350 paintings, drawings, and engravings by 
well-known Rumanian artists ; 150 painted icons of the 10th 
and 17th centuries j church plate and ecclesiastical robes and 
vestments of tlic same period ; and over 35,000 valuable coins 
and medals, including Greek coins of the sixth and seventh 
centuries B.C. and gold coins of the Macedonian kings, the 
Egyptian pharaohs, and the Roman and Byzantine emperors. 

(Agerpres, Bucharest) 

B. PORTUGAL. — Establisbrnent of Corporations. 

The Government’s proposals for the creation of corporations 
for agriculture, industry, commerce, transport and tourism, 
credit and insurance, and the fishing and canning industry 
were approved by Rie Portuguese National Assembly on 
July 10. — (Times) (Prev* rep. 14779 B*) 
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A. EGYPT. ^ Withdrawal of U.S. and British Offers 
to aid in Financing of Aswan Dam Project. 

The Egyptian Government was informed hy the Umted 
States on July 19, and by Great Britain on July 20, that U.S. 
and British participation m financing the projected High Dam 
at Aswan was “ not feasible in present circumstances.” It was 
understood that this decision had been taken on economic 
grounds after consultation between the U.S. and British Govern- 
ments. The following explanatory statement was issued by the 
U.S. State Department : 

At tile reanest of the Government of Egypt, the U S.A ]omed m 
December, 1955, with the United Kingdom and with the World Bank 
m an offer to assist Egypt m the construction of a High Dam on the 
Nile at Aswan. This project . . would require an estimated 12 to 16 
years to complete at a total cost estimated at some §1,300,000,000, 
of which over §900,000,000 represents local currency requirements 
It mvolves not merely the rights and interests of Egypt, hut of other 
States whose waters are contributory, including the Sudan, Ethiopia, 
and Uganda 

** The December offer [see 14620 A] contemplated an extension by 
the USA. and the U K. of grant aid to help finance certam eaHy 
phases of the work, the effects of which would be confined solely to 
Egypt, with the understanding that accomplishment of the project 
as a whole would x’equire a satisfactory solution of the question of 
Nile water rights Another important consideration hearing upon the 
feasihihty of the undertaking, and thus the practicabihty of American 
aid, was Egyptian willingness and abihty to concentrate its economic 
resources upon this vast reconstruction programme. 

“ Developments withm tn© succeeding seven months have not been 
favourable to the success of the project, and the U S. Government 
has conclnded that it is not feasable m present circumstances to 
participate m the project. Agreement by the riparian States has not 
been achieved, and the abihty of Egypt to devote adequate resources 
to assure the project’s success has become more uncertain than at the 
time the offer was made 

“ Tins decision m no way reflects or mvolves any alteration m the 
friendly relations of the United States and Egypt The U.S.A 
remains deeply mterested m the welCaie of the Egyptian people and 
in the development of the Nile It is prepared to consider at an 
appropriate time and at the request of the riparian States what steps 
might be taken toward a more effective utihzation of tbe water 
resources of the Nile for the benefit of the peoples of the region 
Furthermore, the U.S A remams ready to assist Egypt m its effort 
to improve the economic condition of its people, and is prepared . . . 
to discuss these matters withm the context of funds appropriated by 
Congress 

The U.S. decision was conveyed by Mr. Dulles to the Egyptian 
Ambassador m Washington, Dr. Ahmed Hussein. On July 17, 
Dr. Hussein had announced — after returnmg from Cairo— that 
'Eigypt had definitely decided to accept the help of the U.S. and 
British Governments and the World Bank m carrymg out the 
Aswan Dam scheme, and that he intended to see Mr. Dulles 
with a view to speedmg-up negotiations for a financial agreement. 

No statement was issued by the British Foreign Office other 
than the aimouncement that U.K. participation in the Aswan 
Dam project was “ not feasible in present circumstances.” 

Tbe Diplomatic Oorfeapondent of The Tunes commented as follows, 
** Smce the [U S and British] offers were made, and an agreement 
with the World Bank worked out in February for a tother loan of 
§200,000,600 [see below], doubts have been growing on the capacity 
of the Egyptian economy to stand its share of the cost. The Egyptian 
Government has been evidently anxious to press on at the same time 
with an ambitious programme of mdustnalization, which must eat mto 
its foreign exchange reserves and le<xv6 it with an imsatisfactory 
balance of payments Moreover, the recent deal by which Commua^t 
arms are exchanged for Bgyiptian cotton means that much of the 
cotton crop, which is the country’s most important export, is no 
longer available as a source of foreign exchai^e.” ^ 

The New York T%m6S said that the phrase m the State Department’s 
announcement, the abihty of Egypt to devote adequate resources 
to assure the project’s success has become more uncertain th^ at 
the time the offer was made,” was an allusion to a senes of deals 
by which Egypt has mortgaged her cotton crop for years ahead m 
barter agreements with Communist China and other Commimst 
countries.” Among the reasons beheved to be behind the U.b. 
refusal to assist in financing the Aswan Dam project, the mw York 
Times adduced the following . (a) the fact that the Egyptian 

regime ** appeared to be working against Western interests at every 
possible point— against the British in Jordan, Saudi 
Cyprus, against the French in North Africa, and against the West 
generally m the interior of Africa ” ; (6) the fact that Egyptian 
propaganda seemed closely attuned to that of the Soviet Union , 
and (c) Congressional opposition, in which connexion it was Pointed 
out that the Senate Appropriations Committee had asked that 
appropriations for the Aswan Dam project should not be inol’^oed in 
the Foreign Aid legislation now before Congress without the 
Committee’s consent. 

Tbe President of the World Bank, Mr. Eugene Black, visited 
Cairo from Jan. 29 to Feb. 9, at the mvitation of the 
Government, to discuss the possibility of a loan from the Bank m 
financing the Aswan Dam project. It was announced on Feb. 9 
that the talks had resulted in “ a substantial agreement on the 


basis on which the Bank will, when requested, take part in the 
foreign financmg of the High Dam scheme with an amount equal 
to 8200,000,000 of the total foreign currency needed to cover the 
expenses of the scheme. ” After the withdrawal of the U.S. 
and U.K- offers, however, the World Bank announced on 
July 24 that its proposed loan offer of $200,000,000 for the 
.Aswan Dam had “ automatically expired.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Shepilov, said on July 22 
that the U.S.S.R. did not regard the question of financmg the 
Aswan Dam as an “ urgent problem,” since there were many 
other problems not less vital for the Egyptian economy, par- 
ticularly those connected with industrialization.” He reiter- 
ated, however, that the Soviet Government would give “ favour- 
able and friendly consideration” to economic aid if Egypt 
should request it. 

During bis recent visit to Cairo (see 14959 A) it had been reported 
— ^though not ofacially substantiated — that M. Shepilov had offered 
to supplement the earlier Soviet offer of participation in the Aswan 
Dam project (see 144S6 A). In his statement of July 22, however 
(made at a Belgian Embassy reception m Moscow), M Shepilov said 
that his visit to Egypt had given him the impression that industriah- 
zation was more important to that country than the Aswan Dam 
scheme, though he did not ” mimmize ” the latter’s importance. 

A bitter attack on the Umted States was made by President 
Nasser on July 24, speaking at the opening of a new oil pipelme 
from Cairo to Suez. 

Ridiculmg the argument that the withdrawal of Western support 
for the High Dam project was based on doubts about Egjqit’s 
economic strength, President Nasser declared . “ If rumour m 

Washington tries to make out that the Egyptian economy is not 
strong enough to warrant American aid, I reply * Choke with lage, 
but you will never succeed m ordermg us about or in exercising your 
tyranny over us, because we know our path — ^the path of freedom, 
honour, and digmty . Pubhsh your commumques in Washington 
and then consider this If these commumques are smcere and dne 
to misinformation on yom' part, that is unfortunate, but if they are 
lies designed to mislead opmion, then that is a much greater nns- 
fortune for the world power which has constituted itself the champion 
of liberty. We Egyptians will not allow any colomzer or despot to 
dommate us pohtioally, economically, or mihtary We shall yield 
neither to force nor to the dollar ’ ” 

President Nasser made no reference to Britam m his speech. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Aswan Dam, 14620 A 5 144S6 B) 

B. BELGIUM. — Ten-Year Plan for Canal and River 

Improvements. , , , ^ « 

Details of a ten-year plan for the widening and deepening oi 
Belgium’s rivers and canals were given on July 16 by the Prime 
Mmister, M. Van Acker, and the Minister of Public Works, 
M. Van Audenlioye. It was explained that the recent decision 
to extend the port of Antwerp (see 14924 G) had made it 
necessary to modernize the inland waterway approaches to that 
city— e.g., whereas the Albert Canal linking Antwerp with 
Li^ge was navigable by barges of 2,000 tons, other rivers and 
canals giving access to Antwerp could only take barges of 300 
tons. It had accordingly been decided to widen or deepen the 
following rivers and canals so as to make them, navigable for 
barges of 1,350 tons— the River Meuse from the Dutch to the 
French frontiers ; the River Sambre between Namur and 
Monceau ; the River Scheldt from Antwerp to Ghent ; and the 
Brussels-Charleroi Canal. Improvements would also be made to 
the ports of Zeebrugge and Ghent. The cost of the ten-year 
plan up to 1966 was estimated at 11,000,000,000 Belgian francs 
(over £78,500,000).— (La Nation Beige, Brussels) 

(Prev. rep. 149^4 

C. VENEZUELA. — Naval Expansion. 

The 2,600-ton destroyer Aragtm, the last of three heavy 
destroyers built in Bntam for the Venezuelan Navy, arrived 
on March 31 at the Venezuelan port of Tunamo. The two 
other vessels of this class, the Nuem Esparta and Zulia, had 
already jomed the Venezuelan fleet. Built by Vickers- 
Armstrong, they are armed with six 105-mm. guns, eight anti- 
aircraft guns, and three 21-in. torpedo-tubes, and have a 
complement of 156 officers and men. They are among the 
largest destroyers in the world, and the most powerful of any 
Latin American navy. (Venezuelan Embassy, Washington) 

D. VATICAN. — U.S. War Damage Payment. 

A Bill grantmg $964,199 to the Holy See as compensation 
for accidental wartime damage to the Papal summer residence 
and domain at Castelgandolfo, near Rome, was signed by 
President Eisenhower early in July. The damage occurred m 
U.S. air attacks on German encampments near Castelgondolto, 
the payment agreed upon representing about two-thirds ot 
the original Vatican claim of about $1» 506,000. . , ^ 

^ (New York Herald Tnbune) 
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A. SOVIET UNION* — M* Khrushcliev’s Denimciation. 
of Stalin. - Text of Khrushchev Speech published by U.S. 
State Department. - Lenin’s Testament published in 
Moscow. - Soviet Communist Party Resolution on Cult 
of the Individual.” 

The U.S. State Department published on June 4 the text of 
the speech made by M. lOirushchev in February last, at the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, in which he 
denounced the late Marshal Stalin and the “ Stalin cult ” 
which had existed m his lifetime. It was stated m 
Washington that the State Department placed every reliance 
on the “ confidential source ” (unnamed) from which the 
document had been obtained, that the speech had been made 
by M. Khrushchev on Feb. 24-25, and that an edited version 
was understood to have been circulated to Communist parties 
outside the Soviet Union. 

M. Khrushchev’s speech, runnmg to some 26,000 words, was 
published in full in the New York Times and, in Britam, by 
The Observer (issue of June 10) and the Manchester Guardian 
(as a special booklet). In this speech M. Khrushchev disclosed, 
inter alia^ that the mass repressions of the 1930’s had resulted 
in the execution of thousands of innocent persons at the msti- 
gation of Stalin ; that torture had been extensively used to 
extract “ confessions ” ; that the post-war “ Leningrad affair ” 
(see 1S97S D) and the so-called “ doctors’ plot ” (see 12869 A, 
12728 A) had been fabricated by Stalm and Beria ; and that 
Stalin was responsible for the ruthless and unjustified deporta- 
tion of minorities m the U.S.S.R. during the Second World 
War. In addition, M. Khrushchev bitterly attacked Stalin’s 
“ megalomama ” and self-glorification, derided his military 
capacities and leadership during the war, and said that Stalm 
had ignored repeated warnings by Sir (then Mr.) Winston 
Churchill and others that a German attack on the U.S.S.R. was 
imminent. 


The text given below (cross-headings inserted) is summarized 
from that published by The Observer ; 

“ Alter Stfliin’s death the Central ConiiDitt©© of the party began to 
implement a pohcy of explaining . . , that it is impermissible and 
foreign to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism to elevate one person, to 
transform him into a superman possessing supernatural characteristics 
akin to those of a god. . . . Such a behef about a man, and specifically 
about Stahn, was cultivated among us for many years. 

** The objective of the present report is not a thorough evaluation 
of Stalin’s life and activity. . . The role of Stalin in the Socialist 

Revolution, in the Civil War, and in the fight for the construction of 
Socialism in our country, is universally known. At the present we 
are concerned with a question which has immense importance for the 
party now and for the future . . . [we are concerned] with how the 
cult of Stalin . . . became . . . the source of a whole series of exceedingly 
grave perversions of party principles, of party democracy, and of 
revolutionary legality. . . . 

Lenin’s Criticisms of Stalin. - Lenin’s Testament. 


During Lemn’a hfe the Central Committee was a real expression 
of collective leadership of the party and the nation. . . . Lenin never 
imposed hia views upon his co-workers by force He tried to convince 
some ; he patiently explamed his opinions to others. In addition to 
the great accomplishments of Vladimir Hyich [Lenin] for the victory 
of the working class and the peasants. ... his acute mind expressed 
itself also in this — ^that he detected in Stalin those negative character- 
istics which resulted later in grave consequences 

Fearing for the future fate of the party and the Soviet nation, 
Lenin made a completely correct characterization of Stalm, pointing 
out that it was necessary to consider the question of transferring 
him from the position of Secretary- General because of the fact that 
' Stalin is excessively rude, that ho does not have a proper attitude 
towards his comrades, that he is capricious aud abuses his power.' 

In December, 1922, in a letter to the party congress, Vladimir 
Ilyich wrote : " After taking over the position of Secretary-General, 
Comrade Stalin accumulated in his hands immeasurable power, and 
I am not certain whether he will be always able to use this power 
with the required care ' This lettei* — a political document of tremen- 
dous importance, known as Lenin's ‘ testament '—has been distri- 
buted among the delegates to the 20th Party Congress. You have 
read it, and will undoubtedly read it more than once. 

** You might reflect on Lenin's plain words, in which expression is 
given to his anxiety oonceming the party, the people, the State, and 
the future direction of party policy. He said : ‘ Stalin is excessively 
rude, and this defect, . . . cannot be tolerated in one holding the 
position of Secretary-General. Because of this, I propose that the 
comrades consider the method by which Stalin would be removed 
toom this position and another man selected for it— a man who would 
differ from Stalin in possessing greater tolerance, greater loyalty, 
greater kindness, a more considerate attitude towards the comrades 
a less capricious temper, etc.’ 


Av Lenin's was made known to the delegates at 

Congress, who discussed the question of transfering 
Bbalin from the position of Secretary-General The delegates deolar^ 

in this post, hoping that he 
would heed the critical remarks of Vladimir Ilyich and would be able 
to oyeroome the defects which caused Lenin serious anxiety." 


M. Khrushchev went on to give the texts of two other documents 

which confirm Stahn's character as already outlmed by Lenin in 
his testament" . (1) a letter from Nadezhda Krupskaya (Lenin's 

wife) to Kamenev (then head of the Pohtburo), dated Dec. 23, 1922, 
in which she complained of Stahn’s rudeness towards her, and m 
which she begged for protection against the vile invectives aud 
threats ’’ to which she had been subjected by Stalm , and (2) a letter 
from Lenin to Stalm (March 1923) reprimanding the latter for his 
rudeness to Mine Lemn, and asking him whether he was prepared to 
retract his words and apologize or whether he preferred “ the 
severance of relations between us." 

“ I will not comment on these documents, " M. Khrushchev 
continued. “They speak eloquently for themselves. Since Stahn could 
behave in this manner towards Nadezhda Krupskaya, an active 
fighter for the cause of the party since its creation, we can easily 
imagine how he treated other people. . , . As later events have proven, 
Lenin’s anxiety was justified ..." 

The Stalinist Purges of the Nineteen-thirties. 

“We have to consider this matter seriously and analyse it correctly 
m order to preclude any possibility of a repetition in any form 
whatever of what took place during the hfe of Stalin, who did not 
tolerate coUegiality in leadership and In work, and who practised 
brutal violence not only towards everything which opposed him, hut 
also towards that which seemed, to his capricious and despotic 
character, contrary to his concepts. 

“ Stalin acted not through explanation and patient co-operation 
with people, but by imposing his concepts and demanding absolute 
submission to his opinion. Whoever opposed his concepts . . was 

doomed to removal and to subsequent moral and physical annihilation. 
This was especially true during the period following the 17th Party 
Congress, when many promment party leaders and rank-and-flle party 
workers, honest and dedicated to the cause of Communism, fell 
viotims to Stalin’s despotism. ... It was precisely during this period 
(1935-1938) that the practice of mass repression through the Govern- 
ment apparatus was bom, first against the enemies of Leninism — 
Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, long since politically defeated 
by the party — and subsequently against many honest Communists 

“ Stalin originated the concept ’ enemy of the people.' This term 
antomattoally rendered it unnecessary that the Ideological errors of a 
man or men engaged in a controversy be proven ; it made possible 
the usage of the most cruel repression against anyone who in any 
way disagreed with Stalin . . In the main, and in actuality, the only 
proof of guilt used . was the * confession ' of the accused himself ; 
and, as subsequent investigations have proved, * confessions ' were 
acqifired through physical pressures against the accused This led to 
glaring violations of revolutionary legality, and to the fact that many 
entirely innocent persons who in the past had defended the party 
line became victims. 

“ With regard to those persons who in their tlmo had opposed the 
party line, there were often no sufficiently serious reasons for their 
physical annihilation The formula ‘ enemy of the people ' was 
specifically introduced for the purpose of physically annihilating such 
individuals. It is a fact that many persons who were annihilated as 
‘ enemies of the people ' had worked with Lenin during his life. 
Some of these persons had made errors during Lenin’s lifetime, but, 
despite this, Lenin benefited by their work, corrected them, did 
everything possible to retain them in the ranks of the party, and 
induced them to follow him. 

“An entirely dlfllerent relationship with people characterized Stalin. 
Le^’s tralts—patient working with people ; painstaking education 
of them ; the ability to Induce people to follow him without using 
compulsion, but rather through the ideological lufiuenoe on them of 
the whole collective [leadership]— were entirely foreign to Stalin He 
discarded the Leninist method of oonvliioing and educating ; he 
abandoned the method of ideological struggle for that of admini- 
strative violence, mass repression, and terror. . . Arbitrary behaviour 
by one person encouraged arbitrariness in others. Mass arrests and 
deportations of many thousands of people, execution without trial 
and without normal investigation, created conditions of insecurity, 
fear, and even desperation. . . . 

“ Let us recall some historical facts. lu the days before the October 
Revolution, two members of the Central Oommitteo of the Bolshevik 
Party-— Kamenev and Zinoviev — declared themselves against Lenin's 

armed uprising In addition, they published in the 
Menshevik newspaper, Novaya Zbnzn, a statement declaring that the 
Bolsheviks wore making preparations for an uprising, and that they 
considered it adventuristic. Kamenev and Zinoviev thus disclosed 
to the enemy the decision of the Central Committee to stage the 
prising- . . . However, after the groat revolution Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were given leading positions by Lenin, who placed them 
to positions in which they carried out responsible party tasks - . . 

It is kno^ that Zinoviev and Kamenev committed a number of 
other serious errors during Lenin's life. In his * testament ' Lenin 
warned that Zinoviev’s and Kamenev's October episode was of 
course not an accident.’ But Lenin did not pose tlie question of their 
arrest, and certainly not of their shooting. 

’i® examDlo of tho Trotskyites. After a STiffloIently 

ions historlcol period, we can speak obout tho fight against the 

Trotskyites with comploio calm and objectivitv. . , . We can name 
many individuals who in their time Joined the Trotskyites, but who 
took an active part In tho workers' movement before the Revolution 
iTOolf, and in the consolidation of the victory of the revolution. , . . 
was n necessary to annihilate such people ? We are deeply convinced 
that had Lenin lived etioh an extreme method would not have been 
used against many of them. . . . 
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Lemn used severe methods only in the most necessary cases — 
when the exploiting classes were still m existence and were vigorously 
opposing the Hevolution ; when the struggle for suryival was 
assuming the sharpest forms, including a Civil War. Staim, on the 
other hand, used extreme methods and mass repression when the 
Revolution was already victorious, when the Soviet State was 
strengthened, when the exploitmg classes were hquidated, when 
Socialist relations were rooted sohdly m all phases of the national 
economy, when our party was politically consohdated and had 
strengthened itself both numerically and ideologically. Staim showed 
in a whole series of cases his intolerance, hmtality, and abuse of 
power. . , . and , . . often chose the path of repression and physical 
annihil ation, not only against actual enemies, but also against 
individuals who had not com m itted any crimes against the party and 
the Soviet Government. Here we see a demonstration of the brutal 
force which had once so alarmed Lenm. . , . 

“ There was no matter so important that Lenm himself decided it 
without asking for the advice and approval of the Central Committee 
members, or of the members of the Committee’s Pohtical Bureau. 
In the most difficult period for our party and our country, Lemn 
considered it necessaxy regularly to convoke congresses, party con- 
ferences, and plenary sessions of the Central Committee at which all 
important questions were discussed and where resolutions, carefully 
worked out by the coUeotive leadership, were approved. . . . 

‘“Whereas during the first few years after Lenin’s death party 
congresses and Central Committee plenums [i.e meetings] took place 
more or less regularly, later, when Staim began mcreasingly to abuse 
his power, these prmciples were brutally violated. This was especially 
evident duiing the last 15 years of his life. Was it a normal situation 
when over 13 years elapsed between the 18th and 19th Party 
Congresses — ^years during which our party and our country had 
experienced so many important events ? These events demanded 
categorically that the party should have passed resolutions pertaining 
to the country’s defence durmg the Patriotic War [i.e. the Second 
World War] and to post-war construction. Even after the end of the 
war a congress was not convened for over seven years Central 
Committee plenums were hardly ever called. It should be sufficient 
to mention tbat durmg all the years of the Patriotic War not a single 
Central Committee plenum took place. . . . 

Rehabilitatioii of Victims of Purges. - 
Denuuciatioxi of Forced Confessions.’* 

Reverting to the “ purges ” of the 1930*s, M. Khrushchev said that 
a large quantity of material m the archives of the NKVD [the secret 
pohoe, formerly known as the G P.U ] had now become available, 
estabhshmg “ many facts pertaining to the fabrication of oases 
against Communists, to false accusations, and to glaring abuses of 
Socialist legahty which resulted m the death of innocent people ’* 
He continued. . 

It became apparent that many who were branded in 1937-1938 
as * enemies * were actually never enemies, spies, wreckers, etc., but 
honest Communists. They were only so stigmatized and often, no 
longer able to bear barbaric tortures, they accused themselves — at 
the order of the investigative 3 tidges — of all kmds of grave and 
unlikely crimes. The investigating commission has presented to the 
Central Committee’s Presidium lengthy and documented materials 
pertaining to mass repressions against the delegates to the 17 th Party 
Congress and against members of the Central Committee elected at 
that congress. These materials have been studied by the Presidium 
of the Central Committee- It has been determmed that of the 139 
members and candidates of the party’s Central Committee who were 
elected at the 17th Congress, 98 were arrested and shot, mostly m 
1937-1938. . . The same fate was met not only by the Central 

Committee members, but also by the ma 3 ority of delegates to the 
17th Party Congress. Of 1,966 delegates with either voting or advisory 
rights, 1,108 were arrested on charges of anti-revolutionary crimes . . . 
The delegates to that congress were active participants in the building 
of our Socialist State ; many of them suffered and fought for the 
party during the pre-revolutionary years and in the Civil War . . 
How can we believe that such people could prove to be ‘ two-faced ’ 
and had joined the camp of the enemies of Socialism? . . . 

** The mass repressions of that time were made imder the slogan 
of a fight against the Trotskyites. Did the Trotskyites at that time 
actually constitute such a danger to our party and to the Soviet 
State ? We should recall that in 1927, on the eve of the 15th Party 
Congress, only some 4,000 votes were oast for the Trotskyite- 
Zlnovievite opposition, while there were 724,000 for the party line 
During the ten years which followed the 15th Party Congress, 
Trotskyism was completely disarmed and many former Trotskyites 
had changed their views. ... It is clear that in this situation there 
was no basis for mass terror in the country. 

** Stalin’s report at the February -March Central Committee plenum 
in 1937, * Deficiencies of party work and methods for the liquidation 
of Trotskyites and other two-facers,* contained an attempt at 
theoretical justification of the mass terror policy under the pretext 
that as we march forward toward Soolallam, class war must allegedly 
sharpen. Stalin asserted that both history and Lenin taught Mm this. 
Actually Lenin taught that the application of revolutionary violence 
Is necessitated by the resistance of the exploiting classes, and tMs 
referred to the era when the exploiting classes existed and were 
powerful. As soon as the nation’s political situation had improved, 
when In January, 1920, the Red Army took Rostov and thus won a 
most important victory over Denikin, Lenin instructed DzherzMusky 
[first head of the Bolshevik secret pohoe] to stop mass terror and to 
abolish the death penalty. . . . 


“ Staim deviated from these clear and plain precepts of Lenin. 
He put the party and the NKVD to the use of mass terror when the 
exploiting classes had been hquidated m our country and when there 
were no serious reasons for the use of mass terror. This terror was 
actually directed not at the remnants of the defeated exploiting 
classes, but against honest workers of the party and of the Soviet 
State. Against them were made lying, slanderous and absurd accusa- 
tions of ‘ two-facedness,’ * espionage,’ * sabotage,’ etc. . . . 

** When the cases of some of these so-called spies ’ and ‘ saboteurs ’ 
were exammed, it was found that all were fabricated In many cases 
confessions of guilt were obtained with the help of cruel and inhuman 
tortures . . . The Central Committee considers it absolutely necessary 
to inform the Congress of many such fabricated ‘ cases ’ against 
members of the party’s Central Committee elected at the 17th Party 
Congress. ...” 

M. Khrusohev went on to give many instances of vile provocation, 
odious falsifilcation, and criminal violation of revolutionary legahty ” 
durmg the 1930’s which had resulted m the execution of many 
innocent and patriotic paity leaders on trumped-up charges which 
had now been found completely baseless. Am ong them were M. Bikhe, 
formerly a leading member of the Government and the party, who 
was executed in 1940 after a ‘‘ confession ” had been extracted from 
him by torture ; M. Rudzutak and M. Komarov, two “ Old 
Bolsheviks ” who had similarly lost their lives in the purges and had 
smce been proved completely innocent ; M. Kossior and M. Chubar, 
two foimer members of the Politburo who disappeared m 1938 ; 
M. Kosaryev, former secretary-general of the League of Communist 
Youth (Komsomols), who was liquidated m 1938 ; and M Postyshev, 
a Dkramian party leader, who had disappeared in 1937. All these 
party members, and very many others, had been proved completely 
innocent of the charges of “ sabotage,” ** espionage,” etc., brought 
against them at the tune, and had been executed without proper 
trial and without any opportunity to defend themselves. M. Khrus- 
chev particularly denounced Yezhov, the former chief of the secret 
police, for Ms share m these crimes, but at the same time emphasized 
that ** these matters were decided by Staim, and without his orders 
and sanction Yezhov could not have done this ” 

“ In those years,” M. Khrushchev contmued, “ repression on a 
mass scale was applied wMch was based on nothing tangible and 
which resulted m heavy losses to the party. The vicious practice 
was condoned of having the NKVD draw up hsts of persons whose 
sentences were prepared in advance- Yezhov would send these hsts 
to Staim personally for Ms approval of the proposed punishment. 
In 1937-38, 383 such hsts contammg the names of many thousands 
of party, soviet, komsomol, army and economic workers were sent 
to Staim. He approved these hsts. A large part of these cases aie 
now being reviewed, and a great part of them are being voided 
because they are baseless and falsified. Suffice it to say that from 
1954 to the present time, the Mihtary Collegium of the Supreme Court 
has rehabihtated 7,679 persons, many of whom were rehabihtated 
posthumously. , . . 

Stalin was a very distrustful man ; we knew this from our work 
with him . He could look at a man and say • ‘ Why are your eyes 
so sMfty to-day ? * or * Why are you avoiding looking me directly m 
the eyes ? ’ TMs sickly suspicion created in Mm a general distrust 
even towards emment party workers whom he had known for years- 
Kverywhere and m everythmg he saw * enemies,* * two-facers,’ and 
‘ spies.’ . . . 

When Stalin said that one or another person should be arrested, 
it was necessary to accept on faith that he was an * enemy of the 
people.’ Meanwhile Beria’s gang, which ran the organs of State 
Security, outdid itself in proving the * guilt ’ of the accused and the 
‘ truth ’ of materials which it falsified. And what proofs were offered ? 
The ‘ confessions ’ of the arrested, which were accepted by the 
investigative 3 udge 8 , How is it possible that a person confesses to 
crimes wMch he has not committed ? Only m one way — ^through the 
application of physical methods of ' pressuring ’ him, of torture, of 
bringing him to a state of unconsciousness, of depriving Mm of hia 
3 udgment, of taking away his human dignity. In this manner were 
* confessions * acquired . . . 

“ Not long ago — only several days before the present congress — 
we called before the Central Committee’s Presidium and interrogated 
the investigative 3 udge Rodos, who in Ms time interrogated Kossior, 
Chubar, and Kosaryev, He is a vile person, with the bram of a bird, 
and morally completely degenerate. It was tMs man who decided 
the fate of prominent party workers. . . The question arises whether 
such a man alone could make the investigation in a manner to prove 
the guilt of people such as Kossior and others. No, he could not have 
done it without proper directives. At the Presidium’s session he told 
us * I was told that Kossior and Chubar were enemies of the people, 
and for tMs reason I, as an investigative judge, had to make them 
confess that they were enemies * He could do tMs only through 
torture, wMch he did, receiving detailed instructions from Beria. 
At the session he [Rodos] cynically declared : * I thought that I was 
executing the orders of the party ’ . . . 

Demmciatioii of Stalin’s Military Strategy in World War 11. 

** The power accumulated in the hands of Stalin led to serious 
consequences during the Great Patriotic War. When we look at many 
of our novels, films and ' historical-scientific studies,’ the role of Stalin 
to. the war appears to be entirely improbable. Stalin had foreseen 
everything I The Soviet Army, on the basis of a strategic plan 
prepared by Staim long before, used the tactics of so-called ' active 
defence ’ — tactics wMch, as we know, allowed the Germans to reach 
Moscow and Stalingrad. Using such tactics, the Soviet Army, 
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supposedly tkauks to Stalin’s genius, turned to the offensive and 
sukdued tke enemy. The epic victory gamed by our keroic people 
IS ascribed m tbaB type of novel, film and ‘ scientific study ’ as being 
entirely due to tke strategic genius of Stalin 

During and softer the war Stahn put forward the thesis that the 
tragedy which our nation experienced m the first part of the war was 
the result of the ‘ unexpected ’ attack of the Germans agamst the 
Soviet Union. But this is completely untrue. As soou as Hitler came 
to power m Germany he assigned to himself the task of hq.nidatmg 
Oommunism The Fascists said this openly , they did not hide their 
plans To attain this aggressive end all sorts of pacts and blocs were 
created, such as the famous Berhn-Home-Tokio Axis. Many facts 
from the pre-war period clearly showed that Hitler was going all out 
to begin a war against the Soviet State, and that he had concentrated 
large armoured units near the Soviet borders 

Documents which have now been published show that by April 
3, 1941, Churchill, through his Ambassador to the USSR. [Sir 
Stafford Cripps], personally warned Stahn that the Germans had 
begun regrouping their units with the mtention of attacking the Soviet 
Union , . Churchill stressed this repeatedly m dispatches of April 18 
and in the following days. However, Stalin took no heed of these 
warnings What is more, Stahn ordered that no credence be given to 
information of this sort, in order not to provoke the imtiation of 
military operations 

“ Information concerning the threat of a German invasion of Soviet 
territory was also coming m from onr own mibtary and diplomatic 
sources. , For instance, information sent from Berlin on May 6, 
1941, by the Soviet Mihtary Attach^, Captam Vorontsov, stated * 
‘ Soviet Citizen Bozer . communicated to the Deputy Naval 
Attach^ that according to a statement of a certain German officer 
from Hitler’s headquarters, Germany is preparing to invade the 
U.S.S R on May 14 through Finland and the Baltic countries. At the 
same tune Moscow and Leningrad will be heavily raided and para- 
troopers dropped in border cities . ’ 

“In a report of May 22, 1941, the Deputy Mihtary Attach^ in 
Berlin, Khlopov, oommumoated that ‘ the attack of the German 
Army is reportedly scheduled for June 15, but it is possible that it 
may begin in. the first days of June ’ 

“ A cable from our London Embassy dated June 18, 1941, stated : 
* . * Crippa IS deeply convinced of the mevitahihty of armed conflict 
between Germany and the U.S S R., which will begin not later than 
the middle of Jime. According to Cripps, the Germans have concen- 
trated 147 divisions along the Soviet borders. , . ” 

“ Despite those grave warnings, the necessary stops weie not taken 
to prepare the coimtry properly for defence, and to prevent it from 
being caught unawares. . . . 

“ Shortly before the Hitlerite invasion, Korponos, who was Chief of 
the Kiev Military District, wrote to Stahn that the German armies 
were at the Bug River, were preparing for an attack, and in the very 
near future would probably start their offensive. Korponos proposed 
that a strong defence be organized, that 300,000 people be evacuated 
from the border areas, and that strongpoiuts bo organized there : 
anti-tank ditches, trenches, etc Moscow answered this proposition 
with the assertion that it would be a provocation, that no preparatory 
defensive work should be undertaken at the borders, that the Germans 
were not to be given any pretext for the initiation of military action 
agamst us Thus our borders were insufficiently prepared to repel 
the enemy. 

“ When the Fascist armies had actually invaded Soviet territory 
and military operations began, Moscow issued the order that the 
German fire was not to be returned Why ? It was because Stalin, 
despite evident facte, thought that the war had not yet started, that 
this was only a provocative action on the part of undisciplined 
sections of the German Array, and that our reaction might serve as 
a reason for the Germans to begin the war. 

“ The followmg fact is also known. On the eve of the invasion of 
the Soviet Union, a certain German citizen crossed our border and 
stated that the German armies had received orders to start the 
offensive against the Soviet Union on the night of June 22, at 3 a.m 
Stalin was informed about this immediately, but even this warning 
was Ignored As you see, everything was ignored . warnings by army 
commanders, declarations by deserters from the enemy army, even the 
open hostility of the enemy. Is this an example of the alertness of 
the Chief of the Party and of the State at a particularly significant 
Inatorioal moment ? 

“ What were the results of this carefree attitude, this disregard of 
clear facts ? The result was that in the first hours and days of the 
invasion the enemy had destroyed in our border regions a large part 
of our air force, artillery, and other military equipment, annihilated 
large numbers of our military cadres, and disorganized our military 
leadership. Consequently we could not prevent the enemy from 
marching deep into the country. 

“ Very grievous consequences, especially in reference to the begin- 
ning of the war, followed StaHn’s annihilation of many military 
commanders and political workers during 1937-1941 because of his 
suspiciousness and through slanderous accusations. During these 
years repressions were instituted against certain military cadres, 
beginning literally at company- and battalion-commander level and 
extending to the higher military centres During this time the cadre 
of leaders who had gained military experience in Spain and in the 
Far East was almost completely liquidated. The policy of large-soaJe 
repression of the military cadres ledto undermined military discipline, 


because for several years officers of all ranks . . . were taught to 
* unmask ’ their superiors as hidden enemies. It is natural that this 
caused a negative influence on the state of mihtary diseiphne in the 
first period of the war. . . . 

“ After the first severe defeats at the front, Stalm thought that 
this was the end. In one of his speeches in those days he said ‘ AU 
that Lenin created we have lost forever.’ After this Stalm for a long 
time actually did not direct military operations, and ceased to do 
anythmg whatever. He returned to active leadership only when some 
members of the Political Bureau visited him and told him that it 
was necessary to take certain steps immediately to improve the 
situation at the front. Therefore, the threatening danger which hung 
over our fatherland m the fiirst period of the war was largely due to 
the faulty methods of directing the nation and the party by Stalm 
himself. . . 

“ Stahn was very far from understanding the real situation which 
was developing at the front. This was natural, because durmg the 
whole war he never visited any section of the front or any liberated 
city except for one short ride on the Mozhaisk highway durmg a 
stabilized situation at the front To this incident were dedicated 
many hterary works full of fantasies of all sorts, and also many 
pamtmgs. Simultaneously, Stalm was interfering with operations 
and issuing orders which did not take into consideration the real 
situation at the front, and which could not help but result in huge 
personnel losses. 

“ I will allow myself in this connexion to bring out one characteristic 
fact which illustrates how Stalm directed operations at the front. 
There is present at this congress Marshal Bagramyan, who was Chief 
of Operations on the South-Western front, and who can corroborate 
what I tell you When there developed an exceptionally serious 
situation in the Kharkov region, we had correctly decided to drop 
an operation whose objective was to encircle Kharkov, because the 
real situation at that time would have threatened our army with 
fatal consequences if this operation were continued. We communi- 
cated this to Stahn, stating that the situation demanded changes in 
operational plans so that the enemy would be prevented from 
liqmdating a sizeable concentration of our army. 

“ Contrary to common sense, Stalm rejected our suggestion and 
issued the order to continue the operation for the encirclement of 
Kharkov, despite the fact that at this time many army concentrations 
were themselves actually threatened with encirclement and liquida- 
tion I telephoned to Marshal Vassilevsky, then Chief of Staff (who 
IS present here), and begged him* ‘Take a map and show Comrade 
Stahn the situation which has developed ’ We should note that Stalin 
planned operations on a globe , yoa, he used to take the globe and 
trace the front Imo on it 1 I said to Comrade Vasailovsky • ‘ Show 
him tho situation on a map , in the present situation we cannot 
contmno the operation which was planned ’ Vassilevsky replied 
saying that Stalin had ahoady studied this problem and that ho, 
Vassilevsky, would not see Stalin further concerning this matter, 
because the latter did not want to hoar any arguments on tlie subject 
of this operation. 

“ After my talk with Vassilevsky I telephoned to Stalin at his villa. 
But Stalm did not answer tho telephone and Malenkov was at the 
receiver I told Comrade Malenkov that I was calling from tho front 
and that I wanted to speak personally to Htalin Stalm informed mo 
through Malenkov that I should siioak with Malenkov. 1 stated for 
the second time that I wished to inform Htalin personally about the 
grave situation which had arisen at tho front But Btalin did not 
consider it convenient to raise the phono and again stated that I 
should speak to him through Malenkov, although ho was only a few 
steps from the telephone. 

“ After ‘ listening * in this manner to our plea Stalin said, * Let 
everything remain as It is I ’ And what was tho result ? The worst 
that we had expected. Tho Gormans surrounded our army concen- 
trations, and consequently we lost hundreds of thousands of our 
soldiers This is Stalin’s military ‘genius * ; this is wliat it cost us. . . 

“ Everyone can err, but Htalin considered that he never erred, that 
he was always right. He never acknowledged to anyone that he 
made any mistake, largo or small. . . . After the iiarty congress we 
shall probably have to re-evaluato many wartime military oporatlons 
and present them in their true light, 

“ The tactics on which Stahn insisted, without knowing tlie ossonoe 
of the conduct of battle operations, cost us much blood until we 
succeeded in halting the enemy and going over to tlio offensive. The 
military know that by the end of 1941, instead of groat operational 
manoeuvres flanking the enemy and penetrating hie rciar, Btalin 
demanded incessant frontal attacks and tho capture of one village 
after another. Because of this wo paid witli great losses until our 
generals, on whose shoulders rested tlie wliolo w<4gUt of conducting 
tho war, succeeded in changing tlie silAiation ami shifting to flexible 
manoeuvre operations, which Immediately lironght eharigoB at the 
front favourable to us All the more shameful was the fact that after 
our groat victory oyer tho enemy, whi<5U cont us so much, Btalln 
began to down-grade many of the commanders who contribniod so 
much to tho victory over tho onomy. . . . 

** Stahn was very muc‘.h InicroHted in the assesHment of tJomrade 
Zhukov [now Minister of Oefenoo] as a military leader. He asked me 
often for wiy opinion of Zhukov. I told him, ‘ 1 have known Zhukov 
for a long time j he is a good general and a good military leader.' 
After tho war Htahn began to say all kinds of nonsense about Zhukov, 
among others the following : ‘ You praise Zhukov, but he docs not 
deserve it. It is said that before each operation at the front Zhukov 
used to take a handful of ofirth, smell it, and say, * We can begin 
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the attack/ or " the planned operation cannot be earned out/ I stated 
at that time : ‘ Comrade Stahn, I do not know who mvented this, 
but it IS not true ’ It is possible that Stahn himself invented these 
things for the purpose of minimizing the role and inihtary talents of 
Marshal Zhukov. 

Stalin’s Military Self-Adulation. 

“ Stalin very energetically popularized himself as a great leader. 
In various ways he tried to mculcate m the people the version that 
all victories gamed by the Soviet nation durmg the war were due to 
the courage, darmg, and gemus of Stalm, and of no-one else. 

Let us take, for instance, our historical and mihtary films and some 
hterary creations They make us feel sick Their true objective is 
the propagation of the theme of praismg Stalin as a mihtary gemus 
Let us recall the fi lm The Fall of Berlin Here only Stalm acts. He 
issues orders m a hall m which are many empty chairs, and only one 
man approaches him and reports something to him — ^Poskrebyshev, 
his loyal shield-bearer. 

[Mr Edward Crankshaw, the authority on Soviet affairs, explamed 
m the OhserveFs account of M. Khrushchev’s speech : * PoskrebysJiev 
was Stalm* s confidential aide, a grey and sinister eminence who stood 
behind Stdhn*s worst excesses and disappeared without trace the day his 
master died ’] 

“ Where is the Mihtary Command 2 Where is the Pohtical Bureau 2 
Where is the Government 2 What are they domg and with what are 
they engaged 2 There is nothing about them m the film. Stahn acts 
for everybody ; he does not reckon with anyone , he asks no-one 
for advice Everythmg is shown to the nation m this false hght. 
Why ^ In order to surround Stahn with glory, contrail to the facts 
and contraiT to historical truth. . . 

Not Stahn, but the party as a whole, the Soviet Government, 
our herioc army, its talented leaders and brave soldiers, tbe whole 
Soviet people — these are the ones who assured victory m the war . . . 

Wartime Deportation of Minorities. 

Let us reach for some other facts The Soviet Union is justly 
considered as a model of a multi-national State, because we have m 
practice assured the equality and friendship of aU nations which hve 
m our fatherland All the more monstrous were the acts whose mitiator 
was Stahn, and which were rude violations of the basic Lenmist 
prmciples of the nationality pohey of the Soviet State We refer to 
the mass deportations from their native places of whole nations — 
action which was not dictated by any mihtary considerations. 

** At the end of 1943, when there occurred a permanent break- 
through at the front m our favour, a decision was taken and executed 
concerning the deportation of all the Karachai from the lands on 
which they hved. In the same period, at the end of December 1943, 
the same lot befell the whole population of the Autonomous Kalmuck 
Bepubho In March 1944, all the Chechen and Ingush peoples were 
deported and the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic was liqmda- 
ted. In April 1944, all Balkars were deported to places far away 
from the territory of the Kahardyno-Balkar Autonomous Republic, 
and the repubho itself was renamed the Autonomous Kabardynian 
Repubhe The Ukrainians avoided meeting this fate only because 
there were too many of them, and there was no place to which to 
deport them Otherwise he would have deported them also. 

“ Not only a Marxist-Leninist, but also no man of common sense, 
can grasp how it is possible to make whole nations responsible for 
inimical activity, including women, children, old people. Communists 
and Komsomols , to use mass repression agamst them , and to expose 
them to misery and suffering for the hostile acts of individual persons 
or groups of persons. 

The “Leningrad Affair.** 

Alter the conclusion of the Patriotic War. . the country 
experienced a period of pohtical enthusiasm. The party came out of 
the war even more united. . . . Under such conditions nobody could 
have even thought of the possibility of some plot in the party 

“ It was precisely at this time that the so-called * Leningrad affair ’ 
was born As we have now proved, this case was fabricated. Those 
who innocently lost their lives moluded Comrades Toznessensky, 
Kuznetsov, Rodionov, Popkov, and others. 

{Yoznessenshy was the chief Soviet economic planner and a member 
of the Politburo. Tie disappeared in 194:9 and is now known to have 
been shot as part of what came to be called the * Leningrad case ’ 
Kuznetsov, Eodionov and Popkov were all high-ranking victims of this 
case, which was never publicly mentioned until after Stalin*s death 3 

** "Voznessensky and Kuznetsov were talented and eminent leaders 
Once they stood very close to Stalin. It is sufficient to mention that 
Stalin made Voznessensky First Deputy to the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, and Kuznetsov was elected Secretary of the 
Central Committee The very fact that Stahn entrusted Kuznetsov 
with the supervision of the State security organs shows the trust 
which he enjoyed. How did it happen that these persons were 
branded as ‘ enemies of the people ’ and liquidated 2 . . 

“ After the war Stalin became even more capricious, irritable, and 
brutal. His suspicion grew. His persecution mania reached imhehev- 
ahle dimensions. Many workers wore becoming enemies before Ms 
very eyes. Stalin separated himself from the collective [leadership] 
even more. Everything was decided by him alone, without any 
consideration for anyone or anything. 

“ This xmhelievahle suspicion was cleverly taken advantage of by 
the abject provocateur and vile enemy, Beria, who had murdered 
thousands of Communists and loyal Soviet people The elevation of 
Voznessensky and Kuznetsov alarmed Beria. As we have now proved. 


it was precisely Beria who had ‘ suggested * to Stahn the fabrication 
by him and by his confidants of material in the form of declarations 
and anonymous letters, and m the form of various rumours. 

The party’s Central Committee has exa mi ned this so-caUed 
‘ Lenmgrad affair ’ , persons who innocently suffered are now 
rehabilitated, and honour has been restored to the Leningrad party 
oi^anizations Abakumov and others who had fabricated this affair 
were brought before a court ; their trial took place m Leningrad and 
they received what they deserved, i Abakumov, head of the Soviet 
IMinistry of State Security under Bena, was shot in JOecember, 1954.1 

“ The question arises : Why is it that we see the truth of this 
affair only now, and why did we not do somethmg earher, during 
Stalm’s lifetime, in order to prevent the loss of innocent hves ^ It was 
because Stahn personally supervised the ‘ Lenmgrad Affair,’ and the 
majority of Pohtical Bureau members did not, at that time, know all 
the circumstances and could not therefore intervene. When Stalm 
received ceitam material from Bena and Abakumov, without exami- 
nmg this slanderous material he ordered an investigation of the 
‘ affair ’ of Voznessensky and Kuznetsov With this, their fate was 
sealed 

The Break with Yugoslavia. 

“ Stahn’s vilfulness showed itself not only m decisions concerning 
the mtemal life of the country, but also m the mtemational relations 
of the Soviet Umon The Committee has studied m detail the reasons 
for the conflict with Yugosla^ua. It was a shameful role which Stalm 
played m this. The ‘ Yugoslav affair * contained no problems which 
could not have been solved through party discussions among com- 
rades There was no significant basis for the development of this 
* affair * ; it was completely possible to have prevented the rupture 
of relations with that country This does not mean that the Yugoslav 
leaders did not make mistakes or did not have shortcommgs. But 
these mistakes and shortcomings were magnified m a monstrous 
manner by Stahn, winch resulted m a breakdown of relations with a 
friendly country. 

* I recall the first days when the conflict between the Soviet Umon 
and Yugoslavia began to be blown up artificially. Once, when I came 
from Kiev to Moscow, I was mvited to visit Stalm, who, pointmg to 
the copy of a letter lately sent to Tito, asked me, * Have you read 
this 2 ’ Not waitmg for my reply, he answered, ‘ I will shake my httle 
finger — and there will be no more Tito. He will fall.* We have paid 
dearly for this * shakmg of the httle :toger ’ This statement reflected 
Stalm’s mama for greatness, but he acted just that way ‘ I will 
shake my httle finger — and there will be no Kossior ’ , * I will shake 
my little finger once more — and Postyshev and Chubar will be no 
more ’ , ‘I wiU shake my httle finger again — ^Voznessensky, Kutnet- 
sev, and many others will disappear.’ 

“ But this did not happen to Tito. No matter how much Stalin 
shook, not only his little finger, but everything else that he could 
shake, Tito did not fall. The reason was that . . . Tito had behind 
Timt a state and a people who had gone through a severe school of 
fighting for liberty and independence, a people which gave support 
to its leaders. 

“ You see to what Stahn’s mama for greatness led He had com- 
pletely lost consciousness of reahty ; hb demonstrated hia suspicion 
and haughtiness not only in relation to individuals in the U.S S.R , 
but m relation to whole nations. We have carefully examined the 
case of Yugoslavia and have found a proper solution which is approved 
hy the peoples of the Soviet Union and of Yugoslavia, as well as by 
all progressive humanity. . . . 

The “ Doctors’ Plot.” 

“ Let us also recall the ‘ affair of the doctor-plotters ’ Actually 
there was no ‘ affair ’ outside of the declaration of the woman doctor 
Timashuk, who was probably influenced or ordered by someone (after 
all, she was an unofficial collaborator of the organs of State security) 
to write Stalm a letter m which she declared that doctors were 
applying supposedly improper methods of medical treatment [This 
refers to the alleged killing of the Soviet leaders Shcherbakov and Zhdanov 
by a group of senior Kremlin doctors, who were also said to have been 
plotting to poison a number of high-ranking Army commanders ] 

“ Such a letter was sufficient for Stahn to reach an immediate 
conclusion that there were doctor-plotters m the Soviet Union. He 
issued orders to arrest a group of eminent Soviet medical speciahsts 
He personally issued advice on the conduct of the investigation and 
the method of interrogation of the arrested persons. He said that 
Academician Vinogradov should be put in chams, that another one 
should be beaten Present at this Congress as a delegate is the 
former Minister of State Security, Comrade Ignatiev, Stahn told him 
curtly, * If you do not obtain confessions from the doctors we will 
shorten you hy a head ’ 

“ Stahn personally called the investigative judge, gave him instruc- 
tions, advised biTn on which investigative methods should he used 
These methods were simple — ^beat, heat, and heat again. Shortly 
after the doctors were arrested we members of the Political Bureau 
received protocols with the doctors’ ‘ confessions of guilt * After 
distributing these protocols Stalin told us * You are blmd like young 
kittens , what wiU happen without me 2 The country wiU perish 
because you do not know how to recognize enemies/ 

** The case was so presented that no-one could verify the facts on 
which the investigation was based. There was no possibility of trying 
to verify facts hy contactmg those who had made the * confessions of 
guilt * We felt, however, that the case of the arrested doctors was 
questionable. We knew some of these people personally because they 
had treated us When we examined this ‘ case ’ after Stalin's death, 
we found it to he fabricated from heghmlng to end. 
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** Tlds ignomlmous ‘ case ' was set up by Stalm , he did not, 
however, have the time m which to hrmg it to an end (as he conceived 
that end) , for this reason the doctors are stiE ahve. All have been 
rehabihtated ; they are working m the same places as before ; they 
treat top mdividuals, not excluding members of the Government ; 
they have our full confidence ; and they execute their duties honestly, 
as they did before. 

Denimciation of Bena. 

In organizing the various dirty and shameful cases, a very base 
role was played by the rabid enemy of our party, an agent of a foreign 
intelhgenoe service — Beria, who had stolon mto Stalin’s confidence. 
In what way could this provocateur gain such a position m the party 
and in the State, so as to become the first Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and a member of the Central Committee’s 
Political Bureau i It has now been established that this villam had 
chmbed up the Government ladder over an untold number of corpses. 

Were there any signs that Beria was an enemy of the party ? 
Yes, there were. Already m 1937 at a Central Committee plenum, 
former People’s Commissar of Health Protection, Elanimsky, said that 
Beria worked for the Mussavat mteUigence aervioe. But the Central 
Committee plenum had barely concluded when Kaminsky was 
arrested and shot. Had Stalm examined Kaminsky’s statement ? 
No, because Stahn behaved in Beria, and that was enough for him. 
And when Stalin beheved in anyone or anything, then no-one could 
say anythmg which was contrary to his opinion. Anyone who dared 
to express opposition would have met the same fate as Kammsky.** 

After citing the cases of a number of party leaders who had been 
murdered at Beria’s investigation on false and trumped-up charges, 
M. Khrushchev contmued - “ Here is what the old Communist, 
Conrade Kedrov, wrote to the Central Committee through Comrade 
Andreyev {Andreyev was then a Central Com/rmttee secretary ; Kedrov, 
a fnend of Lemn*8, was liQuidated in the purges of the 1930*8} . 

* I am callmg to you for help from a gloomy cell m the Lefortorsky 
prison. ... I sufier mnocently. Please believe me. Time will testify 
to the truth. I am not an agent-provocateur. I am not a spy I am 
not a member of an anti-Soviet organization of which I am being 
accused on the basis of denunciations, I am not gmlty of any other 
crimes agamst the party and the Government. I am an old Bolshevik, 
free of any stain ; I have honestly fought for almost 40 years in the 

ranks of the party for the good and the prosperity of the nation. 

To-day, I, a 6 2 -year-old man, am bemg threatened by tho investigative 
judges with severe, cruel and degrading methods of physical pressure. 

. . - My torture has reached the extreme. My health is broken, my 
strength and my energy are waning, the end is drawing near. To die 
in a Soviet prison, branded as a vile traitor to the fatherland — what 
can be more monstrous for an honest man ? . . . Neither the party, 
nor the Soviet Government, nor the People’s Commissar, L P Beria, 
will permit this cruel injustice. I am firmly oertam that given a qmet, 
objective examination, without any foul rantings and without the 
fearful tortures, it would be easy to prove the baselessness of the 
charges. I believe deeply that truth and justice will triumph ’ 
After reading this letter, M. Khrushchev added : “ The old Bolshevik, 
Comrade Kedrov, was found innocent by the Military Collegium. 
But despite this, he was shot at Beria’s order.” 

** Beria also handled cruelly the family of Comrade Ordzhonikidze,” 
H. Khrushchev continued. Why 1 Because Ordzhonikidze had 
tried to prevent Beria from realizing his shameful plans. Beria had 
cleared from his way all persons who could possibly interfere with 
him. Ordzhonikidze was always an opponent of Beria, which he told 
to Stalin Instead of examining this affair and taking appropriate 
steps, Stalin allowed the liquidation of Ordzhonikidze’s brother and 
brought Ordzhonikidze himself to such a state that he was forced 
to shoot himself. Such was Beria ” 

[Mr. Orankshaw wrote in this connexion : * Ordzhonikidze was one of 
tStahn*s closest colleagues and a man with a reputation for decency. 
Mystery has always surrounded his death and many have believed, as 
Khrushchev now confirms, that he was driven to suimde by Stalm ’1 

Beria was unmasked by the party’s Central Committee shortly 
after Stalin’s death. As a result of the particularly detailed legal 
proceedings, it was established that Beria had committed monstrous 
crimes, and Beria was shot. The question arises why Beria, who 
liquidated tens of thousands of party workers, was not unmasked 
during Stalin’s life. He was not unmasked earlier because he had 
utilized very skilfully Stalin’s weaknesses ; feeding him with sus- 
picions, he assisted Stalin in everything and acted with his support. 

The “Cult of the Individual.” 

The cult of the Individual acquired such monstrous size ohiefty 
because Stalin himseK, using all conceivable methods, supported the 
glorification of Ms own person, . . One of the most characteristic 
examples of Stalin’s self-glorification and of his lack of even elementary 
modesty is the edition of his Short Biography, which was published 
tn 1948. TMs book Is on expression of the most dissolute flattery , 
an example of making a man Into a godhead , of transforming him 
into an infallible sage — * the greatest leader, sublime strategist of all 
times and nations.’ . . . We need not give here examples of the loath- 
some adulation filling this book. All we need to add is that they 
were all approved and edited by StaUn personally, and some of them 
were added In his own handwriting to the draft text of the book. . . . 

<*In the draft text of his book appeared the following sentence : 

’ Btalin is the Lenin of to-day/ This sentence appeared to Stalin to 
be too weak, so In Ms own handwriting he changed it to read : * Stalin 
1 b the worthy continuator of Lenin’s work, or, as it is sMd In our party, 
Stalin is the Lenin of to-day/ You see how well It is said— -not by 


the nation, but by Stahn himself I It is possible to give many such 
self-praismg appraisals written mto the draft text of that book in 
Stalm’s hand. Especially generously does he endow himselE with 
praises pertaining to his mihtary gemus, to his talent for strategy. 
He writes * ‘ Stahn’s mihtary mastership was displayed both m 
defence and offence. Comrade Stahn’s gemus enabled him to divme 
the enemy’s plans and defeat them. The battles in wbioh Comrade 
Stalin directed the Soviet armies are brilhant examples of operational 
mihtary skill.* . . Such are the shameful facts. . . . 

“ Or let us take the matter of the Stahn Prizes Not even the 
Tsars created prizes which they named after themselves. Stahn 
recognized as the best a text of the national anthem of the Soviet 
Umon which contains not one word about the Commumst Party. It 
contains, however, the following unprecedented praise of Stalm 
’ Stalin brought us up in loyalty to the people, he inspired us to great 
toil and acts ’ . . . We should add for your information that the 
Presidium of the Central Committee has already passed a resolution 
concerning the composition of a new text of the anthem, which will 
reflect the role of the people and of the party. 

'' And was it without Stalin’s knowledge that many of the largest 
enterprises and towns were named after him 2 Was it without his 
knowledge that Stahn monuments were erected in the whole coxmtry ? 
It IS a fact that Stalm himself signed on July 2, 1951, a resolution 
of the Council of Ministers oonoermng the erection on the Volga-Don 
canal of an impressive monument to Stalin ; on Sept. 4 of the same 
year he issued an order making 33 tons of copper available for the 
construction of this impressive monument Anyone who has visited 
the Stahngrad area must have seen the huge statue which was put 
up there . . . Huge sums were spent to build it at a time when people 
m this area had lived since the war m huts. 

At the same time Stalin gave proofs of his lack of respect for 
Lenin’s memory. It is not a comcidence that, despite tho decision 
taken over 30 years ago to build a Palace of Soviets as a monument 
to Vladimir Ilyich, this palace was not built. Its construction was 
always postponed and the project allowed to lapse. We recall the 
Soviet Government resolution of Aug 14, 1925, concerning the 
foTmdmg of Lenm Prizes for educational work. This resolution was 
published, but to this day there are no Lenm Prizes. This, too, 
should be corrected. , . . 

''Stalm loved to see the film The UnforgeUable Tear of 1919, in which 
he was shown on the steps of an armoured tram and where he was 
practically vanqmshmg the foe with his own sabre Let Kliment 
Yefremovich [Marshal Voroshilov, now President of the U S S.R.], 
our dear friend, find the necessary courage and write the truth about 
Stahn ; after all, he knows how Stahn fought. It will be difficult for 
Comrade Voroshilov to undertake this, but it would bo good if ho did 

it. . . . 

“ In speaking about the October Revolution and the Civil War, 
tho impi-ession was created that Stalin always played tho main role, 
as if everywhere and always Stalin had suggested to Lonin what to 
do and how to do it. This Is slander against Lenm, I will probably 
not sin against tho truth when I say that 99 per cent of tho iiersons 
here present hoard and knew very little about Stalin before 1924, 
while Lenin was known to the whole nation, from the children to 
the greybeards 

" If we sharply criticize to-day the cult of the individual which 
was so widespread during Stalin’s lifetime, and if we speak about the 
many negative phenomena generated by this cult, various persons 
may ask : * How could it he 7 Stalin headed tho party and the 
country for 30 years and many victories were gained during his 
lifetime. . . . Whore wore tho members of tho Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee ? Why did they not assort thernHOlvos against the 
cult of the individual in time ? Why Is this being done only now?' 

“ First of all we have to consider the fact that tho momberB of tho 
Political Bureau viewed these matters in a diiteront way at different 
times Initially, many of them backed Stalin actively bocauao Stalin 
was one of the strongest Marxists, and his logic, Htr<ingih and will 
greatly influenced the cadres and party work. It is known that Stalin, 
after Lenin’s death and especially during the flmt years, actively 
fought for Leninism against the enemies of Lonlnint theory and 
against those who deviated. The party , . . startiid on a great scale 
the work of Socialist industrialization, agricultural collootivlzjition, 
and the cultural revolution. At that time Stalin gained groat popu- 
larity, sympathy, and support. The party had to fight those who 
attempted to load the country away from tho oorrijcst Leninist path ; 
It had to fight Trotskyitos, Zinoriovites, HIghtlstfi. and tho bourgeois 
Nationalists. This fight was indispensable. Later, however, Btalin, 
abusing his power more and more, began to figbt eminent party and 
Government loaders and to nse torrorlsUc xnothodH against honest 
people. As we have already shown, Stalin ham lied tn this nmnnor such 
eminent party and Govemmont loaders as KoBSior, Budziitak, Hiklio, 
Postyshov, and many others. . . . 

"In the sitnation which then prevailed, I talked often with [Marshal] 
Nikolai Bulganin Once, when wo two were travelling in a car, he 
said : * It has happened somotlmcB that a man goes to Htalin on his 
Invitation as a friend. And when ho sits with Htalin, ho does not 
know whore he will be sent next, homo or to gaol/ 

" It is clear that such conditions put every member of the PoHiloal 
Bureau in a very difficult situation. And when we also oonsidor the 
fact that in the last years [of Stalin’s life] tho Central Committee 
plenary sessions wore not convened, and that the sessions of the 
Political Bureau occurred only from time to time, then wo will under- 
stand how difficult it woe for nny member of the Politloia Bureau to 
take a stand against unjust or improper procedure. . . . 
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“ As we have already sliowii, many decisions were taken either by 
one person or m a roundabout way, witboufc collective discussions. 
The sad fate of Comrade V oznessensky is known to all. It is character- 
istic that the decision to remove him from the Political Bureau was 
never discussed but was reached m a devious fashion. In the same 
way came the decision concerning the removal of Kuznetsov and 
Rodionov from their posts. The importance of the Political Bureau 
was reduced and its work was disorganized by the creation withm 
the Political Bureau of various commissions — ^the so-caUed ‘ Quintets,* 
* Sextets,* ‘ Septets ’ and * Novenaries * [These were ad hoc com- 
missions, named and created hy Stalm for special purposes — e g 
foreign afiairs, internal affairs, etc ] 

** One of the oldest members of our party, Kliment Voroshilov, 
found himself in an almost impossible situation For several years he 
was actually deprived of the right of participation m Pohtical Bureau 
sessions. Stalin forbade him to attend the sessions and to receive 
documents. When the Pohtical Bureau was m session and Comrade 
Voroshilov heard about it, he telephoned each time and asked whether 
he would he allowed to attend Sometimes Stalm permitted it, but 
always showed his dissatisfaction. Because of his extreme suspicion, 
Stalm toyed also with the absurd and ridiculous suspicion that 
Voroshilov was an English agent. It is true — an English agent ! 
A special tapping device was mstalled m his home to listen to what 
was said there. By unilateral decision Stalm also separated one other 
man from the work of the Pohtical Bureau — ^Andrei Andreyev. . . 
It is not excluded that had Stalm remained at the helm for several 
more months, Comrades Molotov and Mikoyan would probably have 
not dehvered any speeches at this Congress. Stalm evidently had 
plans to finish off the old members of the Political Bureau He often 
said that Political Bureau members should be replaced by new ones. 
His proposal, after the 19th Congress, conoemmg the selection of 25 
persons to the Central Committee’s Presidium was aimed at the 
removal of the old Political Bureau members and the bringmg-in of 
leas experienced persons who would extol him in all sorts of ways . . 

Future Policy. 

“ We must abolish the cult of the individual decisively, once and 
for all. ... It IS necessary for this purpose : 

(1) To condemn and eradicate the cult of the mdividual as alien to 
Marxism-Leninism . . and to fight mexorably all attempts at 
restoring this practice in one form or another. ... In this connexion 
we wiU be forced to do much work ... to correct the widespread 
erroneous views connected with the cult of the individual m the 
spheres of history, philosophy, economy, and of other sciences, as 
weU as in literature and the fine arts. It is especially necessary that 
in the immediate future we compile a serious textbook of the Instory 
of our party, which will be edited in accordance with scientific Marxist 
obieotivism ; a textbook of the history of Soviet society ; and a 
book pertaining to the events of the Civil War and the Great 
Patriotic War 

(2) To continue systematically and consistently the work done by 
the Party’s Central Committee during the last few years — a work 
characterized by minute observation in all party organizations, from 
the bottom to the top, of the Leninist principles of party leadership ; 
characterized, above all, by the main prmoiple of collective leadership ; 
and finally, characterized by the wide practice of criticism and self- 
criticism. 

(3) To restore completely the Leninist principles of Soviet socialist 
democracy, expressed in the Constitution of the Soviet Union, and to 
fight against the abuse of power by individuals. . . . ** 

The text of “ Lenin’s testament ” was published in full in 
Moscow on June 30, for the first time for 33 years. Written hy 
Lenin on Jan- 4, 1923, it was read to the eighth party confess 
held in that year, but had smce been kept secret untfl M. 
Khrushchev quoted from it at the 20th party congress in 
February last. The documents contained Lenin’s criticisms 
and warnings about Stalin, as read to the 20th party congress 
by M. Khrushchev. 

A 6,000-word decree on the “ elimination of the cult of the 
individual ” was issued by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Commimist Party on June 30 and published in Pravda on July 2. 
It recapitulated the denunciation of the “ personality cult ” 
made by M. Khruschev at the 20th party congress, and noted 
with satisfaction the “ determined stand against the cult of the 
individual and its consequences ” which had been taken at the 
congress. — (Observer - Times - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Times - Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 14817 A ; 14745 A.) 

A. PANAMA, — Presidential Election. 

Seflor Ernesto de la Guardia, the nominee of the ruling 
National Patriotic Coalition, was elected to the Presidency of 
Panama in presidential elections held on May 18- His only 
opponent was Seflor Victor Florencio Goytia, candidate of the 
National Liberal Party. Seftor de la Guardia (51), manager of 
a brewery, was educated at Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 

Elections for a new National Assembly were also held on 
May 18, the National Patriotic Coalition securing 42 of the 53 
seats. The successful candidates included Seftora Cecilia Rem6n, 
the widow of the late President Rem6n. (New York Times) 
(Prev* rep. President, 14053 A ; Elections, X2400 B«) 


B- SOUTH AFRICA. — Cape Supreme Court upholds 
Validity of Senate Act and South ARrica Act Amendment 
Act. - Separate Representation of Voters Bill. - Parlia- 
mentary Passage. 

An application by two Cape Coloureds (Mr. W. D. Collins 
and Mr. A. J. Brikkels) for an order declaring invalid the 
Senate Act and the South Africa Act Amendment Act was 
unanimously dismissed on May 18 by a foil bench of the Cape 
Provincial Division of the South African Supreme Court. 
Notice of appeal was given against the Court’s judgment. 

Tbe judgment said that counsel for the apphcants (Mr. Graeme 
Duncan) bad questioned whetber tbe Senate as constituted under tbe 
Senate Act was a ** House of Parbament ** witbm tbe meaning of tbe 
proviso to Section 152 of tbe South Africa Act, which laid down that 
any BiU altering or repealing tbe “ entrenched clauses ** of tbe Act 
must be passed by a two-tbirds majority of both Houses m jomt 
session Counsel for tbe Government (Mr. Be Villiers, Q.C.), on tbe 
other band, bad contended that Section 25 of tbe South Africa Act 
bad expressly empowered Parbament to amend tbe constitution of 
tbe Senate after 10 years. In Mr. Duncan’s view, a “ packed ** 
Senate could not constitute a House of Parliament for tbe purposes 
of Section 152, as without this qualification the guarantee contained 
m this section was not effective Tbe Court’s view, however, was 
that if tbe words of Sections 25 and 152 were given tbeir plam meaning. 
Parliament would be empowered to alter tbe composition of tbe 
Senate and thereby to obtam a two-tbirds majority for a measnre 
which bad previonsly failed to achieve that maj'ority. It was true 
[tbe judgment went on] that this meant that the guarantee was not 
effective m all circumstances, but if the framers of tbe South Africa 
Act bad contemplated tbe necessity o>f a limitation on Parliament’s 
power to alter tbe constitntion of tbe Senate, one would have expected 
such an mtention to be expressed in tbe words of tbe Act. The 
Court bad therefore reached tbe “ firm conclusion ” that “ no such 
limitation can be implied upon tbe scope of powers expressly granted 
to Parbament from enactmg tbe Senate Act,” and that tbe factors 
rebed upon by Mr. Duncan did not ” justify impl 3 TLug a limitation on 
tbe plain meaning of the words ‘ Houses of Parbament ’ m tbe 
proviso, so as to exclude tbe Senate constituted by tbe Senate Act 
from being recognized as one of those * Houses of Parliament.* ” 

The Separate Representation of Coloured Voters Amendment 
Bill (for provisions see page 14806) was given a second reading 
m the House of Assembly on April 20 after a three-day debate- 
It was strongly opposed by the United, Labour, and Conser- 
vative parties, as well as by the Native Representatives. 

Mr. H. G. Lawrence (IT.P.) denounced tbe Bill as a breach of tbe 
agreement made by Mr. Havenga with Dr. Malan in 1950 that 
Coloured people should be represented by Coloured members m tbe 
Provincial Council, while Mr. Hepple (Labour Party) said that tbe 
Union Council of Coloured Affairs to be set np under tbe Bill would 
make ” a mockery of democratic representation,” as it would have a 
majority of Government-nominated members. Major P. V. G. van dcr 
Byl (U.P.) asserted that tbe Government was following a road which 
would eventually lead to tbe destruction of White civilization in 
South Africa under tbe pretence that it was trying to save tbe country. 
Tbe Coloured people, be said, bad always stood beside tbe White man 
because that was tbeir only hope of survival, as they were more 
worried about being swamped by the Natives than were tbe Europeans. 
By tbe new legislation, however, tbe Government was alienating the 
Coloured from tbe White population. 

Dr. Ddnges (Minister of tbe Interior) denied that there was any 
disloyalty to Mr. Havenga, as tbe Nationalist Party bad never 
renounced its point of view about its apartheid poboy and Mr. Havenga 
bad recognized this at tbe tune of his agreement with Dr. Malan. In 
reply to tbe Opposition’s objections to a majority of nominated 
members on tbe Coloured Advisory Council, tbe Minister pomted out 
that the Coloured People’s Union had refused to sit on such a council 
unless it was a nominated one ; the Government had therefore 
decided to take ” tbe middle way ” and make tbe Advisory Council’s 
membership partly nonoinated and partly elected. 

Mr. P. B. Bekker (Cons.) moved an amendment proposing that 
** while accepting tbe prmciplea of separate representation and tbe 
establishment of a Union Council of Coloured Affairs, Parbament 
should decline to pass tbe second reading because tbe Government 
has departed from its previous standpoint on tbe representation of 
Coloured voters in the Cape Provincial Council as enunciated in 
legislation of 1951 and 1954.” Tbe amendment was rejected, being 
supported by only four Conservative members ; tbe United Party 
members bad left the Chamber before the vote, while Dr. Jonker 
(who later tbe same day crossed tbe floor and joined tbe National 
Party — see 14870 B) voted with tbe Government. 

An amendment by Mr. H. G. Lawrence (U.P.) ** that tbe BiU be 
read this day six months ” was rejected by 71 votes to 47. Dr. J onker 
again voted with the Government, the Conservatives having left 
tbe Chamber before tbe division. 

The BiU was given a third reading in the House of Assembly 
on April 27 after another U.P. amendment for a six-month 
postponement had been rejected by 72 votes to 39. The Senate 
gave the BiU a second reading on May 3 (after the rejection of a 
similar U.P. amendment by 59 votes to 10), and later the same 
week gave final approval to the BiU. (Cape Times - Die Burger) 

(Prev. rep. 14805 A ; 14353 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.. *— British. Transport Com- 
mission Report for 1955. - Deficit of £30,600,000. - Second 
Instalment of Railway Modernization Plan. - Adoption of 
Overhead Alternating Current System. - Fare Increases 
in London Area. 


The report and accounts of the British Transport Commis” 
Sion for the year 1955 were published on June 29 They showed 
that the Commission had earned a working surplus of £29,500,000 
(compared with a surplus of £45,500,000 in 1954), but that 
this was offset by central charges (mainly interest on Transport 
Stock) of £55,500,000, and by the provision of £4,600,000 for 
capital redemption and other special charges. The lesulting 
deficit of £30,600,000 was the largest incurred by the Commission 
smce 1949. It compared with a deficit of £11,900,000 m 1954, 
and increased the Commission’s accumulated deficit smce 
nationalization to £70,000,000. 

The report attributed the size of the accumulated deficit mainly 
to the persistence of inflation, coupled with the fact that the Com- 
mission’s charges were closely controlled. This necessarily mvolved 
delays m obtainmg sanction for mcreased charges to cover higher 
wages and costs, and prevented the Coinmission from providing any 
margin in these increases to cover future rises m costs. “ It is now 
apparent,” the report stated, that the direct costa of inflation m 
money terms as far as British Railways and London Transport are 
concerned have been over £100,000,000 up to the end of 1955. The 
Oommisaion . . . record their conviction that the financial position 
cannot be corrected by short-term expedients or qnick savings, but 
only by arreatmg inflation and pursuing the economies of the railway 
modernization plan ” 

Of the net deficit of £30,600,000 for 1955, the report attributed 
£12,000,000 to loss of traffic resnltmg from the 17 -day strike of foot- 
plate staff in May-June (see 14316 A) ; £8,000,000 to delays in 
obtammg sanction for increased charges , and £5,000,000 to increased 
costs since these charges were authorized. Another factor had been the 
control imposed on capital investment, which had had a very 
important effect on the railway section of the Corporation’s finances 
and wonld “ continue to depress its competitive powers for many 
years to come.” 

The Commission’s gross receipts from its prmcipal carrymg 
activities amounted to £652,324,705 (compared with 
£656,263,239 in 1954), and its working expenses to £637,041,467 
(agamst £624,477,460), leavmg net traffic receipts of £15,283,238, 
compared with £31,785,779 in 1954. Of the total receipts, 
passenger traffic accounted for £252,600,000 (3.7 per cent up 
on 1954), freight for £391,300,000 (3.3 per cent down), and 
miscellaneous activities for £8,400,000 (6.2 per cent up). 

Details were as follows : 


Gross 

Receipts 


British Railways 


Passengers . . 118.1 1 

Freight, Parcels, 1 

and Mails 316 2 1 

[ 440.0 

Miscellaneous 5.7 J 

Railway Collection and 
Delivery Service 

1 

12.3 

British Road Services 
(Road Haulage) 

55.7 

Road Passenger Services 
(Provincial and Scottish) 

54.7 

London Transport 

Road Services . 

53.2 

Railways 

21.0 

Ships* Passenger and Cargo 
Services 

14 3 

Inland Waterways 

1 0 



Surplus ( 

+ ) or 

Working 

Deficit ( 


Expenses 

1955 

1964 

(£ million) 


437.8 

+ 2.2 

+ 16 6 

14.3 

- 2.0 

- 1.8 

51.4 

+ 43 

+ 8.7 

49 3 

+ 5.4 

+ 5.0 

50,8 

+ 2.4 

+ 13 

19.8 

+ 1.2 

+ 1.0 

12 3 

+ 20 

+ 1.1 

1 1 

- 0.1 

- 0.08 


The percentage of working expenses to gross receipts was as 
follows . railway passenger and freight services, 99.9 , railway 
collection and delivery services, 116 ; road haulage services, 92 ; 
road passenger services (Provincial and Scottish), 90 ; London 
Transport road services, 96 , London Transport railways, 94 , 
ships, 86 , inland waterways, 110. 


Gross receipts from other important activities, including docks and 
waterways and hotels and catering, amounted to £46,300,000, or 6 7 
per cent more than m 1954, increases having been shown under all 
heads in this section. 


Salient points from the Commission’s report are summarized 
below : 

Passenger Traffic. Total passenger traffic handled by the CJom- 
mission declined m 1955 by 1.5 per cent as compared with 1954, bur 
London Transport road services fell by four per cent. In spite of the 
strike of British Railway looomotlvemen (see 14316 A) railway 
passenger mileage fell during the year hy only two per cent 
Freight Traffic. Despite the increase in Industrial production and 
m the volume of imports and exports, the decline in freight tonnage 
continued during 1955, a rise (in ton-miles) In mineral traffic having 
been more than offset by falls for merohondize, livestock, and com. 
A futher “ considerable transfer ” of coal traffic from raff to road 
took place during the year. 


Railway Development. The report stressed that although railway 
development had expanded during the year, early decisions were 
required on fundamental matters of technique and design before 
orders and improvement schemes could be put in hand. It was 
stated in this connexion that special technical panels had been given 
a long-term target for average tram speeds on main lines of 75 m p h. 
for passenger expresses and 45 m p h for goods trains — i.e consider- 
ably higher speeds than in present practice 

The report also stated that 3,728 all-steel passenger coaches were 
in service on mam hues at Dec 31, 1955, compared with only 2,640 
at Dec 31, 1954, and that 58,733 new freight vehicles had been 
brought mto use during the year, the highest intake for over 30 years 
Altogether, the Commission had spent ahont £72,000,000 in 1955 on 
new vehicles (against £66,000,000 m 1954), and about £9,000,000 on 
additions and improvements (£10,000,000 m 1954). 

Staff and Wages. The Commission’s staff decreased by about 
30,000 during 1955 to 801,000 at Deo 31, nearly half of the reduction 
taking place on British Railways. The report pointed out that wages 
and salaries represented ahont 60 per cent of total woikmg expenses, 
a far higher proportion than in manufactuiing industry The annual 
cost of pay increases and concessions granted or awarded during 1955 
amounted to a,lmost £30,000,000, while further increases estimated 
to cost about £30,000,000 a year had been granted early in 1956. 

Capital Expenditure. Capital expenditure authorized at Deo 31, 
1955, totalled about £205,000,000, and many orders for rail develop- 
ment had been placed smce 

General Sir Brian Robertson (the Commission’s chairman), 
commenting on the report, gave a warning that the continuance 
of mflation meant that there was ‘‘ now no hope of avoiding 
another deficit at the end of 1956.” He maintained, however, 
that the modernization plan would eventually put the railways 
on a sound footing, although the need to spend capital without 
any immediate return would make the position temporarily 
even more difficult. Indeed, during the early years of the plan 
there must necessarily be some doubt whether the Commission 
would be able to comply strictly with its statutory duty to 
balance its accounts, taking one year with another ; the 
financial review now m hand would show whether such doubts 
were justified, and if so, what action should be taken. 

Referring to complaints in the report that the Commission had to 
meet competition from privately-owned transport on unequal 
terms,” Sir Brian pointed out that the freedom to compete promised 
to the Commission by the 1953 Transport Act had still not been 
granted ” Moreover, the new scheme of freight charges based on the 
actual cost of carnage was “ still hanging fire before the tribunal,” 
and there was little hope of seeing it carried into effect for at least 
another year. 

Other developments in connexion with rail and road trans- 
port during recent months are summarized below : 

Railway Modernization Plans. A programme of improvements and 
re-eqmpment to be carried out in 1950, together with a forecast of 
schemes likely to be started m 3 957, was o.nnounood by the B.T.O. 
on April 12 It included (1) a. start on a number of oleotrification 
schemes before the end of 1956 , (2) the installation of modem 
colour-light signalling and track widening to speed up traffic ; (3) 
reconstruction work or improvements at passenger and goods stations 
and at marshalling yards ; (4) tho expenditure of about £23,000,000 
on diesel multiple-unit trains, and of about £26,000,000 on other 
passenger stock ; (5) the building of 70,000 now freight wagons and 
the spending of £500,000 In 1957, and of probably about £3,000,000 
in 1958, on fitting continuous vaomun brakes to goods vohiolos. 
Details were as follows * 

Mectnficahon, The Shenfleld-Oholmsford extension (see 14316 A) 
should bo completed in June 1956, and the oxiension to Southend by 
January, 1957 ; a start would also bo made in 1956 on electrifying 
the Eastern Region surburban lines from Tfivetpool Street (Xjondon) 
to Enfield, Chingford, Hertford, and Bishop’s Siortford, at an 
estimated cost of £6,500,000. The Manohestor-Crewo eleoirifloatlon 
(a pilot scheme for eleotrifloation of tho Tmndon-Birmingham- 
Mauchester-Liverpool lines) would also bo put in hand during 1956, 
while pre3iminary work would also begin on tho extension of tho 
Southern Railway oleotrification between Gilllngham-Maidstono- 
Sevenoaks and SheemoBS, Margate, llamsgaio, Folkestone and 
Dover, and between Ashford and Hastings. 

Track and Signalhng. Improvements included (a) throe now tunnels 
(estimated to cost £2,750,000) between New Barnet and Potter’s Bar, 
to enable additional tracks to bo laid and bottlenecks removed on 
the East Cotiat route to Rcotland ; (h) new track layout and modem 
colour-light slgnafftng at Manohesbor (Victoria), and colour-light 
signalling and signal-box concentration schemes at other points 

PoBsenger Pailwoy Stations, Reconstruc'tion or malor improvement 
scliomos at Cannon Street (London), Banbury, Barrow, Glasgow 
Central, Ohichostor, Weymouth, Forest ITffl (London), and Plymouth 
(North Hoad), as well as a start on the provision of escalators and 
subways at tho Bank Station, Tjondon (Waterloo and City railway) 
and a now station to serve Harlow Now Town. 

Goods Stations and Marshalling Yards. Major schemes included now 
marshalling yards at Perth, Edinburgh, Barking, and Margam ; now 
goods stations at Crawley New Town and Peterborough ; moderni- 
zation schemes at Xjincoln, Ijivorpool, Manchester, Chelmsford, 
Birmingham, and Welwyn Garden Oily ; and additional faoilitles for 
iron-ore traffic at Glasgow and Motherwell. 
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BoUing-Stock Delivery of 174 mam-lme diesel locomotives would 
start m 1957, and dnrmg 1956-57 over 400 more diesel slmntmg’ 
engines would replace steam locomotives. Diesel trams were expected 
to be introduced on mam hne services such as Edmbnrgli- Glasgow, i 
Birmmgham-Swaiisea, and London-Hastmgs. 

Abont 2,600 passenger carriages would be built dnring 1956 and 
1,750 mnltiple-tmit diesel vehicles during the next two yearn. All 
passenger carriages would be of steel except some multiple-umt 
coaches, which would be of light alloys. The modernization pro- 
gramme envisaged the replacement of all timber-bodied coaches 
withm seven years. 

Change-over to Alternating Current System. - Further Railway 
Electrification Schemes. On March 6 the BTC announced that it 
had decided to change over from direct current to alternating current 
traction supply m future electrification projects except in the Southern 
Region, where extensions would contmue to use the third-rail system 
at 660 volts D C., smce the conversion of existmg hues to A.G. would 
be too costly. 

Su* Brian Robertson explamed that the A C system (under which 
current would be taken at 25,000 volts direct from the national grid 
and be carried by overhead wire) would be simpler, cheaper, and 
guicker to mstal. Its adoption would make possible a savmg of 
27,000 tons of copper and 16,000 tons of steel, and a survey of the 
Euston-Liverpool-Manchester route to compare costs had shown 
estimates of £117,000,000 for A C and £123,000,000 for D C. The 
ComimsBion hoped to have the Manchester-Crewe “ pilot section 
m operation by abont January 1959 

A scheme (to cost over £13,000,000) for the electrification of 71 
miles of railway m the Clyde valley, thus providing Glasgow with its 
fii'st electric surburban services, was announced by the BTC. on 
April 27. The first phase, Imkmg Helensburgh and Airdrie through 
Glasgow with other suburban and district stations north of the 
Clyde, would be begun m about nme months , work on the second 
stage, radiating from Glasgow to stations south of the Clyde, was not 
expected to hegm until the first stage was almost complete. 

On June 6 it was announced that the electrification of the Crewe- 
Liverpool main Ime would be begun before the Crewe-Manchester 
electrification had been completed 

Automatic Train Control. The Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation (Mr Harold Watkmson) stated m a written reply on May 3 
that he had given qualified approval for the British Railways’ system 
of automatic tram control for use with vacuum brakes (see 12626 A). 
He explamed that reliability teats on a specially equipped section of 
the Bast Coast mam hue had proved satisfactory , that the design 
of the component parts had reached a stage where production could 
be arranged , and that railway mspeotion ofiSicers were satisfied with 
the working of the equipment, subject to further reliahihty tests and 
to final mspeotion. 

Railway Efficiency. The B T.C announced on April 16 that, with 
a view to increasing railway eflaoiency and productivity, and by 
agreement with the railway umons, a speciahst advisory service m 
work study had been set up with Mr. E. J. Larkm, assistant mechanical 
and eleotnoal engmeer, London Midland Region, as director. 

Railway Livenes. The adoption by British Railways of a maroon 
livery for all locomotive-hauled passenger stock, except for Southern 
Railway trams (which would keep the existmg green) and for a few 
selected trains on the Western Region (which would be painted m 
the former Great Western chooolate-and-cream), was announced on 
April 19 Electric and diesel multiple-unit stock would be painted 
green in all regions 

Increased Fares. Minimum fares were mcr eased from 2d. to 2 id. 
on London Transport road services from Dec. 18, 1955, and on 
London Underground and British Railways’ London hnes from 
Jan 8, 1956. From the same dates increases varymg from Id. to 3d. 
were made m certam ordinary, early morning, and day return rail and 
bus fares in the London area, while some Green Lme coach fares were 
also raised 

On May 25, 1956, the BTC announced that it had apphed to the 
Transport Tribunal for authority for further mcreases m fares m the 
London area and m early morning and certam day return fares and 
season-ticket rates on British Railways The proposed mcreases (to 
come into effect in the autunm or later) were as follows . JSJarly 
Morning Fares — mcreases of Id -3d (according to distance) m rad 
return fares and m single fares by London Transport road services. 
Season Ticket Rates — ^no increase up to four miles, but increases of Is. 
a month thereafter up to five miles, 2s. a month up to six miles, 
and 3s. a month for seven miles and over, with proportionate mcreases 
for longer periods and for first-class seasons. Day Return Fares — ^an 
increase of 2d. on journeys of nine miles or more on British Railways 
in the London area. Other Increases — an increase of Id. on ordinary 
fares of Is. 5d. or over on London Transport and the London-Tilbury 
Southend line of British Railways No increases were made m other 
ordinary fares on British Railways. 

The yield from the proposed increases (similar to those applied for 
in February, 1956, when the application, however, was withdrawn — 
see 14807 A) was put at £1,500,000 in a full year. Of this, about 
£700,000 would accrue to London Transport, equal to about one per 
cent of its present fare revenne. 

Retention of Road Haulage VeMdes. Ml Boyd-Carp enter (then 
Minister of Transport) announced on Aug 18, 1955, that, on the 
recommendation of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve (chairman of the Road 
Haulage Disposals Board), the Government had decided to leave with 
the B.T 0. a total of 7,750 general haulage vehicles for the trunk 
haulage network of British Road Services, instead of only 2,350 — 
the number speotfled for retention in the Transport Act. 


B.R.S. Parcels Services. Tenders were mvited on Oct. 25, 1955, for 
the purchase m one lot of the whole of the shares of B.R.S (Parcels) 
Ltd., which had been formed m 1954 to take over the parcels section 
of the B T.C ’s road haulage undertakmg The Commission announced 
on Jan 25, 1956. however, that no tenders had been received by the 
closmg date, and on March S the Parhamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation (Mr Molson) stated that the 
Government had no mtention of breaking up the Parcels Service, 
which they beheved to be givmg an extremely valuable service to 
the ectmtry as a whole.” 

The appomtment of Mr. J. W- Watkins, general manager of 
the London Midland Region of British Railways, as a full-time 
member of the British Transport Commission was announced 
by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation on May 29. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14316 A ; Fare Increases, 14807 A.) 

A. GREECE. — M. Shepilov’s Visit to Athens. - 
Soviet Economic Aid offered to Greece. 

Followmg his visits to Egypt, Syria, and the Lebanon (see 
14959 A), the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Shepdov, paid a 
three-day visit to Athens on June 28-30 for discussions with 
the Greek Prime Minister and Foreign Minister (respectively 
M. Karamanlis and M. Averoff) before returmng to Moscow. 
Separeate statements on the discussions were issued by M. 
Averoff and M. Shepilov, but no jomt communique. 

M. Averoff said ( 1 ) that M. Shepilov had been informed that Greece 
desired to improve her relations mth the U.S S.R., while remainiug 
loyal to her existmg alliances , (ii) that there was a mutual desire to 
extend trade exchanges between the two countries, this matter 
having been referred to techiucal committees for further study ; 
(m) that Greece had explained her views on the Cyprus question, as 
already put forward m the United Nations ; and (iv) that the Greek 
leaders had complamed to M, Shepilov of the difficulties created by 
** some of the Soviet Umon’s alhes ” m Greece’s efforts to restore 
good neighbourly relations between them 

M. Shepilov expressed the Soviet Government’s desire to expand 
Greco-Soviet economic exchanges, and to provide technical and 
scientific assistance to Greece on terms which would not be prejudicial 
to her sovereign rights and national dignity He denied that the 
U.S.S.R wished to drive a wedge between Greece and the Western 
Powers ; affirmed that there was no threat to Greece from the north ; 
and described Greece’s neighbours, Bulgaria and Albania, as peace- 
loving countries which desired good relations with Greece. He made 
no statement on Cyprus, but said that the Soviet Government had 
demonstrated its attitude towards this problem before the Umted 
Nations. 

It was stated m Athens that M Karamanlis and M. Averoff had 
“ pohtely but firmly ” declined an mvitation from M. Shepilov to 
visit the Soviet Umon. M. Averoff said m his statement that such a 
visit could best be undertaken “ when the pre-requisites have been 
established which would make it more constructive ” 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda said on July 9 that the 
U.S.S.R. was ready to give “ sympathetic and disinterested 
consideration ” to co-operating in the development of the 
Greek national economy, to the exchange of scientific and 
technical experience, and to the training of speciahsts, 
including student exchanges. (Tunes - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. M. Shepilov, 14959 A.) 

B. EASTERN GERMANY. — Relaxation of Restric- 
tions on Travel to Western Germany. 

The East German Mimster of the Interior, Herr Karl Maron, 
announced on June 27 that travel restrictions between Eastern 
and Western Germany would be greatly relaxed ; that the 
granting of permits to West Germans wishmg to visit Eastern 
Germany and to East Germans who wanted to visit Western 
Germany would be facilitated ; and that measures were bemg 
taken to speed up frontier controls on the inter-zonal border. 
On the same date the Deputy OberbUrgermetster of East Berhn, 
Herr Waldemar Schmidt, announced that most traffic controls 
between Eastern Germany and East Berlin would be ended on 
July 1, mcluding Customs examinations and the need for special 
permits for motor travel. Herr Schmidt suggested at the same 
time that representatives of the city administrations m East 
and West Berlm should meet to discuss measures to relax 
tension between the Western and Eastern sectors of the city. 
(Neues Deutschland, East Berhn) (Prev. rep. 13459 A.) 

C. UNITED NATIONS. — Security Council approves 
Moroccan and Tunisian Membership of U.N. 

Applications by Morocco and Tunisia for membership of the 
Umted Nations were unanimously approved by the Security 
Council on July 20, in respect of Morocco, and on July 26 in 
respect of Tunisia. The U.N. General Assembly will vote on 
the applications at its 11th session m November next. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) 
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A. PERU. — Presideatial Election. - Dr. Manuel Prado 
elected to Presidency, - Changes in Peruvian Cabinet. - 
The Iquitos Revolt. 

Presidential elections were held in Peru on June 17, being 
contested by three candidates : Dr* Hernando de Lavalle (57), 
nominee of the Partido Restaurador (Restoration Party), an 
organization which pledged itself to contmue the policies of the 
retiring President, General Manuel Odna, and which enjoyed 
the latter’s support ; Dr. Manuel Prado (67), candidate of the 
moderate conservative Movimtento Democratica Pradista ; and 
Dr. Fernando Belaunde (43), one of Peru’s leading architects, 
who stood as a hberal and progressive candidate. 

Of the three candidates, Br. de Lavalle was a prominent lawyer, 
and adviser to many Peruvian banks and business corporations ; 
Br. Prado, also a lawyer by profession, had heen President of Peru 
from 1939 to 1945, and was honorary president of the Inter -American 
Bar Association , and Br. Belaunde was Dean of the School of 
Architecture at San Marcos University, Lima Both Dr. de Lavalle 
and Dr Prado were supported by important business, mdustrial, 
landowning, and newspaper mterests, some of which supported 
the policies of President Odna while others were strongly opposed 
to them. 

General Odria, after overthrowing President Bustamente m 
1948 and seizing power by coup d'etat (see 9623 C), had been 
elected President of Peru for a six-year term m 1950, at an 
election m which he was the only candidate (see 10922 C). 
Towards the end of 1955 President Odna had announced his 
intention of retiring from public life, and in the early months 
of 1956 had given repeated assurances that the presidential 
elections would be freely and fairly conducted and that no 
pressure would be brought against any of the political parties 
or candidates. Although President Odna expressed his support 
for the candidature of Dr. de Lavalle, no attempt was made by 
the Government to exercise pressure against the other candi- 
dates or to mterfere with the electoral campaign. Accordmgly, 
the presidential elections of 1956 — ^the first free elections in 
Peru since 1945 — ^were contested in a fair and democratic 
atmosphere, and passed off quietly. In addition to electing a 
new President, elections were also held for two Vice-Presidents 
and for a new Senate and House of Representatives, both of 
which had been enlarged (see 14628 E). Women voted for the 
first time in the presidential and congressional elections, having 
received the franchise under legislation passed by the Peruvian 
Congress m 1955 (see 14487 D). 

An important role in the elections was played by the left-wing but 
anti-communist Alimza Popular Revolucionaria Amencma (APRA), 
which, although officially proscribed for eight years, commands 
much support m Peru and claimed to have the support of a large 
section of the electorate. In view of the importance of the Apnsta 
vote, both the Partido Bestaarador and the Pradistas ” made 
strenous ejOCorts to enlist the support of APBA, many of whose 
leaders were released from prison by President Odria and given a 
public amnesty Following this amnesty, negotiations between 
President Odria and the Apnsias were opened in April, as a result 
of which the APR A agreed to give conditional support to the 
President's nominee, Dr. de LavaUe, in the forthcoming presidential 
elections. Later, however, the Aprtstcts withdrew their support from 
Dr. de LavaUe as a result of President Odria’s refusal to legalize the 
A P R A and to allow it to re-emerge as an independent political party. 
It appeared from the final figures (see helow) that the bulk of the 
Apnka supporters had oast their votes either for Dr. Prado or for 
Dr. Belaunde. 

Official results of the presidential elections, published in Lima 
on July 17, showed that they had been won by Dr, Manuel 
Prado, who polled 568,443 votes (46 per cent of the total) 
against 457,977 for Dr. Belaunde and 232,612 for Dr. de 
Lavalle. The total electorate numbered about 1,500,000, 
of whom some 500,000 were women. Dr. Prado formally 
assumed the presidential office on July 28, and will hold it for 
a six-year term. 

A statement on his future policy was made by Dr. Prado on 
Juno 22, when preliminary returns indicated that he had won the 
presidential elections. With regard to the position of APBA, he 
announced that he intended to ask the new Congress, when it con- 
vened, to legalize the party, in which case there would be nothing 
to prevent Sefior Raul Haya de le Torre, the Apriata leader, from 
returning to Peru from exile (see 13598 B) Dr, Prado emphasized, 
however, that he had made no deals " with the Atiama Popular 
lUvoluckmarta Americana, and had promised no special benefits to 
that party except legalization 

As regards other aspects of his policy, Dr. Prado said that he 
would maintain the existing system of free ourrenoy exchange; 
stimulate private enterprise and pursue the country's industrializa- 
tion , encourage foreign investment, including assistance from the 
World Bank and the XJ.S. Export-Import Bank; continue the 
campaign to abolish illiteracy among the Peruvian Indians ; and 
make unused or government-owned land available to the Indian 
population so that they could become small landholders and peasant 
proprietors. 


Cabinet Changes. 

Mainly as a result of mdustrial unrest and a series of strikes, 
a number of changes in the Peruvian Cabinet were made m 
December last, and also after the presidential elections. 

On Dec. 20, 1955, a general strike broke out at the port of Areq.uipa, 
where workers demonstrated for electoral reform, greater freedom of 
political activity, and an amnesty for political offenders. The demon- 
strations were particularly directed against the Minister of the 
Interior, Sefior Esparza, whose resignation was demanded in view 
of the fact that he controlled public security and, thereby, pohtxcal 
activity. Sefior Esparza accordmgly tendered his resignation on 
Deo. 24, on which date President Odria appointed a new Cabmet 
composed solely of members of the armed forces, whereas the former 
Cabmet had been recruited partly from the armed forces and partly 
from cmhans. 

Vice-Admiral Rootue Saldias remamed Prime Mmister, and con- 
currently Mimster of Fmance and Commerce. The other portfohos 
were distributed as follows Foreign Affairs, Rear-Admiral Luis 
Bdgardo Llosa , Interior and Security, Colonel Agrusto ViUacorta , 
Justice, General Pehz Huaman ; War, General Enrique Indacoohea , 
Navy, Rear-Admiral Alfredo Souza Almandoz ; Aviation, General 
Ennque Bernales ; Public Works and Development, Lieut. -Colonel 
Roberto Dianderas, Education, General Juan Mendoza, Health, 
General Alberto Lopez ; Labour and Indian Affairs, Colonel Augusto 
Romero Lovo ; Agriculture, Colonel Carlos Siles Baroni. 

Following disturbances at Lima and Callao on June 26-27, 1956, 
m which about 30 people were miuxed. President Odna imposed a 
state of siege (a form of martial law) for 30 days, and suspended 
certain constitutional guarantees during that period. The riots broke 
out after the Central Syndicate of Commercial Employees had called 
a general strike (on Jime 26) in support of about 400 employees of a 
U.S petroleum company who had stopped work a week earlier 
because certain union officials had been dismissed. Port workers m 
Callao and building trade workers in Lima also went on strike for 
higher wages, while a student campaign against increased tram fares 
led to the burning of two buses and the stoning of public vehicles. 
A settlement of the labour disputes was reached on July 1, when 
conditions returned to normal. 

Rear-Admiral Edgardo Llosa resigned from the Cabinet on June 27 
on the ground that he had not been consulted or called to the Oahinet 
meeting at which it had been decided to impose the state of siege. The 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs was taken over ad vnUrim by the Mmister 
of Justice, General Hanuinan, who retained his former portfoho. 

On July 11 it was announced m Lima that Vice -Admiral Roque 
Saldias had tendered his resignation from the Premiership for 
personal reasons,” and that President Odria had appointed General 
Juan Mendoza as his successor ctd tnierim It was stated that General 
Mendoza would retain the portfolio of Education oonourrontly with 
the Premiership 

The Iquitos Revolt. 

A revolt against the Government of President Odna broke 
out on Feb. 16 at the Amazonian river port of Iquitos, capital 
of Loreto province. It was headed by General Marcial Merina, 
commander of the Forest Division of the Peruvian Army, 
and a former Minister of Justice and I.abour. [The Forest 
Division, which has its headquarters at Iquitos, is responsible 
for the defence of Peru’s frontiers with Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, and is the principal military formation of the 
Peruvian Army east of the Andes]. Despite broadcast appeals 
by General Merina, the uprising was confined to Iquitos and 
all other parts of the country remain(‘d quiet. As a result, 
General Merina surrendered to the Government on P’eb. 25 
after having held Iquitos for ten days. No fighting occurred 
durmg the uprising, apart from a few rifle-shots at Government 
planes which flew over Iquitos. 

General Merma, in a manifesto issued from r<piiio8 during the 
uprising, accused the Govenmient of trying to transform the Army 
Into an instrument which l^rcsldent Odria could uso to ” rig ” the 
forthcoming elections. He called upon the Army to take over the 
admlnlstrotion for a short time and to i)rovlde the nation with on 
opportunity of going to the polls in a democratic electoral process 
that would prevent confinuimrio ” — ^i.o. the continuation of I^rosident 
Odria's poliolos through a hand-picked suoooosor 

In a broadcast on March 3, Prewidont Odria alleged that the primary 
responsibility for the Iquitos uprising rested with Hofiorl’cdro Beltran, 
publisher of tlio Lima paper La Prmsa, whom ho dcscribod as ** the 
protagonist of the conflict ” and ” a politician trying to disguise 
himself as a iournallst.” The Prosident said that right-wing cloinonts, 
” spurred on ” by Hofior Beltran, had attempted to overthrow the 
Govommont, and that General Merina had boon ** deceived " by 
Seflor Beltran and his supporters. 

Tlie Peruvian Government imposed a SO-day state of siege 
at the outbreak of the Iquitos revolt, and suspended haheajt 
corpus and other constitiilional gnamntees. At the same time 
some 30 persons, including Seflor Beltran, were arrested on 
charges of alleged complicity in the uprising. On March 14, 
however, all civil rights were restored and all the arrested 
persons released.- -(New York Times - New York Herald 
Tnbune - X^e Monde, Paris - Bank of T^ondon and South 
America, Fortniglitly Review) (Frev. rep, President Odria, 
9623 C ; Presidential Election, 10922 C j Cabinet, X44S4 B.) 
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JULY 28— AUGUST 4, 1956. 

A. EGYPT. — Suez Canal nationalized by Egyptian 
Government. - Expropriation of Suez Canal Company. - 
Strong Britisb and French Protests to Egypt. - British, 
French, and U.S. Financial Measures against Egypt. - 
Tripartite Discussions in London* - Convening of 24 - 
Power Conference on Proposed Internationalization of 
Suez CanaL - U.K. Ban on Export of War Material to 
Egs^t. - British and French Naval and Military Pre- 
cautions. - International Reactions to Suez Crisis. 

In a speech at Alexandria on July 26, President Nasser 
announced ( 1 ) that the Egyptian Government had nationalized 
Suez Canal Company and would use the income from the 
canal — ^about $100,000,000 (£36,000,000) a year — ^to build the 
Aswan Dam ; (li) that shareholders in the Suez Canal Company 
would Jibe paid in accordance with the last closing prices on the 
Paris,, Bourse ; and (m) that all Suez Canal Company funds m 
been “ frozen.” Describing the Suez Canal Company 
- as an “ exploiting ” company and a “ state witlim a state,” 
President Nasser declared that it had been nationalized “ m 
the name of the nation ” and that aU its assets and comit- 
ments would pass to tKe Egyptian State. “ We shall build the 
High Dam,” he declared, “ on the skulls of 120,000 Egyptian 
workmen who died in building the Suez Canal. We shall 
mdustrialize Egypt and compete with the West. - . . With the 
revenue from the [Suez Canal] Company we shall not look to 
Britam and the U.S.A. for their $70,000,000 grant. . . . Egypt 
will build the Aswan Dam without pressure from any nation.” 
In the course of a bitter attack on the Western Powers, 
Colonel Nasser said that there had been a conspiracy ” 
between the World Bank, Bntain, and the U.S.A. to ‘‘ trick ” 
Egypt mto building the dam and then to “ impose conditions 
on Egypt affecting her independence and integrity.” 

The Nadonalization Law. 

A law nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, signed by 
Colonel Nasser in his capacity as President of Egypt, was issued 
in Cairo the same day, its text being as follows : 

Art. 1. The Q(ympagm& UmverselU du Canal Maritime de Sites 
shall be nationalized as an Egnrptian company and transferred to the 
State with aU its assets and commitments.” 

Art. 2. ** The a dminis tration of naYigrational traflBlc on the Suez 
Canal shall be taken oyer by an independent body subject to the 
Minister of Trade, and the law on the composition of this body shall be 
issued by the President of the Repubhc That body shall have all 
necessary powers in administering navigation ’* 

Art. 3. ** The Company shah have an independent budget and 
begin its financial year on July 1. The first financial year begins on 
the date on which this law comes into operation and ends on June 30, 
1957,” 

Art. 4. ” The admimstermg body shall keep all officials of the 
nationalized company, as well as its employees and workers. None of 
these may leave work or stop doing their duties for any reason 
whatsoever, except with the permission of the body referred to m 
Article 2.” 

Art. 5 dealt with the rights of company employees to pensions, etc 

Art. 6. “ This law shall be issued in the Official Gazette and shall 
have legal power from the date of issue. 

At the same time President Nasser issued a decree on the 
formation of the administrative body for the Su^ Canal, 
mentioned in Article 2 of the nationalization law. It laid down ; 

(1) The administrative body for the Suez Canal would consist of 
Mohammed HUml Bahgat Badawi, president ; Mahmoud Younes, 
vice-president ; and the following other members— -Badawi Ibrahim 
Hammouda, Ibrahim Zaki; Magid Younes, Mohammed Tewflk 
Futkar ; Burhan Said , Mohammed AH el-Ghasih ; Mohammed 
Ahmed Sehm ; Mahmoud Sami ; Br. Mustafa Hifnawi ; and Dr 
Mohammed Abdel Baki Kosheri. 

(2) The Minister of Trade would “ Implement the law and act upon 
it as from to-day.” 

Egyptian Allegations against Suez Canal Company. 

The Egyptian Mmister of Commerce and Industry (Dr. Abu 
Nosseir) issued a statement on July 27 accusing the Suez Canal 
Company of having ‘‘ failed to comply with its obligations ” to 
maintain the canal properly, and alleging inter aha that it had 
failed to provide Lake Timsah (at Ismailia) with a harbour 
suitable for the largest ships and that it had not equipped Port 
Said adequately to deal with transit trade. He declared that 
Egypt would not recognize the right of the TJ.N. Security 
Council or the International Court of Justice to intervene in 
the Suez Canal question, since the Company had been Egyptian 
since its inception and the matter was solely within the com- 
petence of the Egyptian courts. He also warned all members 
of the Company’s staff in Egypt to remain at their posts, and 
said that those who left without permission would be liable to 
prison sentences of three to 15 years. 


Stat^cnents by President Nasser. 

President Nasser, on returning to Cairo from Alexandria on 
June 28, was enthusiastically acclaimed by hundreds of 
thousands of people as “ leader ” and ‘‘ hberator,” his return 
to the capital being the signal for mass demonstrations of 
strongly anti-Western character, 

m a speech to the crowds Colonel Nasser said that Egypt would 
“ meet force with force,” that freedom of navigation would be maiii- 
tamed on the Suez Canal, and that Britain and France would be 
‘‘ held responsible for any damage or delay to freedom of shippmg on 
the canal.” After attacking Britain for mterfering ” in Egyptian 
affairs, and saying that he would leave the Algerian rebels to reply 
to France and give her a lesson,” Colonel Nasser said that he could 

not understand what all the fuss is about,” since the canal would 
in any case have reverted to Egypt m 1 968 He did not know on what 
basis Britain had lodged a protest (see below), as ** the Suez Canal 
Company is an Egyptian company.” 

A statement by President Nasser, giving assurances that 
freedom of navigation on the Canal would be in no way affected 
by the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, was 
circulated on July 31 to all diplomatic missions in Cairo. It 
was worded as follows : 

** On July 26 the Suez Canal Company was nationalized. This 
exercise by the Egyptian Government of its rights has, however, given 
rise to some opposition from a few Governments, particularly those of 
France and Britain. Such opposition is devoid of aJl foundation. 
The Suez Canal Company has always been an Egyptian company, 
and, like all other Egyptian companies, liable to be nationalized. This 
nationalization does not in any way or to any extent affect Egypt’s 
international commitments 

“We are determined as ever to honour all our international 
obligations, and both the Convention of 1888 and the assurance 
concerning it given in the Anglo -Egyptian Agreement of 1954 wUl be 
fully mamtained. Freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal is 
neither affected nor involved ia any manner or to any degree. No-one 
could be more interested than Egypt m the freedom of passage 
through the canal. 

“ We are certain that traffic through the Canal will in the coming 
years justify all our hopes and those of the whole world. Egypt is 
confident of the righteousness of her stand. She will not be deflected 
from the course she has charted for herself, but will proceed in the 
servioe of her own interests and those of the world community of 
nations.” 

British Protest Note to Egyp^. 

A strong British protest was made to Egypt on July 27, in 
the following terms : “ The Egyptian Government have 

promulgated a law purporting to nationalize the Suez Canal 
Company. . . . H.M. Government protest against tbds arbitrary 
action, which constitutes a serious threat to the freedom of 
navigation on a waterway of vital international importance. 
They reserve all their rights, and those of U.K. nationals, as 
sanctioned by the agreements in force. The responsibiUty for 
the consequences must rest entirely upon the Egyptian 
Government.” 

Cairo Radio announced the same evening that the Egyptian 
Government had refused to receive the British Note, on the ground 
that the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company “ is an act coming 
within the prerogatives of Egypt’s sovereignty because it is an 
Egyptian limited company subject to Egyptian laws.” It was 
reiterated that the nationalization law in no way affects, and is in 
no way Intended to affect, the transit of shipping through the Suez 
Canal.” 

The British Note was sent after a day of intense political 
activity in London, during which Sir Anthony Eden made a 
statement to the House of Commons and held a Cabinet 
meeting which was attended by the Chiefs of Staff. In addition, 
the Prime Mimster had discussions with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
Foreign Secretary, and Sir Walter Monckton, the Defence 
Mimster ; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had meetmgs with the French 
Ambassador, M. Chauvel, and the U.S. Charge d' Affaires, Mr. 
Foster ; and a meetmg was held between Sir Anthony Eden, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Lord Home (Commonwealth Relations 
Secretary), and all the Commonwealth High Commissioners in 
London. 

Sir Anthony Eden*s Statement to House of Commons. 

In his statement to the House of Commons, Sir Anthony 
Eden annoimced that immediate consultations had been started 
with the U.S., French, and Commonwealth Governments, and 
promised that H.M. Government would act “ with firmness 
and care ” in the situation created by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s unilateral and arbitrary action. 

Sir Authony Edeu said . “ This unilateral decision of the Egyptian 
Government to expropriate the Suez Canal Company without notice, 
and m breach of the concession agreements, affects the rights and 
interests of many nations. We are consulting other Governments 
immediately concerned with regard to the serious situation thus 
created, The consultations will cover both the effect of this arbitrary 
action on the operation of the Suez Canal and also the wider auestlons 
which arise ” 
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Mr, Hugh Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) said that the Labour 
Party “ deeply deplore this high-handed and totally iinD-astifiable 
step by the Egyptian Gloyernment.’* He asked the Prime Minister 
whether he woiild bear in mind the desirabihty of blocking the 
sterhng balances of the Egryptian Government, m view of the 
seizure of the Suez Canal Company and the “ vague statements 
ab out future compensation. Sir Anthony Eden rephed that this matter 
“ has already been in onr minds ” 

Mr.Ckment Davies associated the Liberal Party with Mr Gaitskell’s 
comment on tins deplorable action He asked whether the Prime 
Mmister had m mind consultations wnth more than the other eight 
Governments which weie parties to the 1888 Convention ” [i e the 
Snez Canal Convention concluded in that year.] 

Sir Anthony Eden rephed “We have got m touch with the U S 
Government and the French Government, and are in touch with a 
number of Governments of the Commonwealth I would ask the 
House not to press me to say more than this at the moment. The 
situation must he handled with firmness and care I undertake to 
give the fullest information to the Honse at every stage.’’ 

Mr, Paget (Lab ) compared Colonel Nasser’s “ technique ” with 
that of Hitler, and asked the Prime Mmister whether ho was “ aw 0 . 1*0 
of the consequences of not answermg force with force until it is too 
late ” Mr, Alfred Robens (Lah.), the Opposition’s principal spokesman 
on foreign affairs, asked the Prime Mmister to consider a ban on 
exports of British arms to Egypt. Sir Anthony Eden rephed “ That 
matter has a-lso been in oiu minds ” 

British Financial Measures against Egypt. 

In view of the action taken by the Egyptian Government, 
the British Treasury issued on July 28 two statutory instru- 
ments, both of which were signed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Macmillan). 

(1) The first directive forbade the transfer of any cash, 
securities, or gold belonging to the Suez Canal Company m the 
United Kingdom without the Treasury’s consent — an action 
which supported the Company’s own appeal to banks not to 
transfer any of its funds to Egypt (see below). 

About two-thirds of the tolls pend by shipping using the Suez Canal 
are paid to the Suez Canal Company through banks in London and 
Pans, and about one-third through banks m Egypt A large propor- 
tion of the oana.l dues are paid m sterling through British banks, m 
which connexion The Times pomted out tha.t the total funds held in 
London at any particular time “ must clearly run mto several milhon 
pounds.” 

(2) The second, and more far-reaclimg, directive forbade 
transfers into or out of Egyptian sterling accounts m the 
United ICingdom without Treasury permission, this measure 
applying to private accounts as well as to Egyptian Government 
accounts held in London- 

T7i 6 Times commented as follows on the effects of the second 
directive . “ Egypt, like many other countries, found it convenient 
to maintain funds in London m the form of sterling to finance a large 
proportion of her trade with third coiuitiieH Since she was in what is 
known as the sterlmg transferable accounts area, she could use 
sterling for payment to ailmost any coimtry outside the dollar area 
without restriction From now on this will not he possible . . ” 

Under Treasury instructions issued on July 31, authorized 
banks in the U.K. (i.e. banks authorized to deal m foreign 
exchange, merchant banks, and branches of foreign banl^s) 
were allowed to pay up to £100 in cash from Egyptian accounts 
to the holders of those accounts, without getting the permission 
of the Bank of England. This concession benefited Egyptian 
businessmen, tourists, diplomats, and students in the U.K., 
who — ^under the exchange control measures imposed on July 28 
— could only draw out small sums not exceeding £5. The 
effect of the new instructions was therefore to allow U.K, banks 
to deal with, the large numbers of small transactions, mainly in 
the accounts of Egyptian subjects in Britain, while leaving 
larger transactions under the Bank of England’s control. 

Egypt’s storlmg ftmd consists of two main accounts : (1) the 
remains of the wartime sterling balances, now amounting to 
£110,000,000, which arc subject to annual releases under the agree- 
ment of August 1955 (see 14420 B) ; and (2) storlmg funds earned 
onrrently by Egypt, which could be drawn upon freely until July 28 
but are now subject to Treasury control. The size of these current 
accounts is never disclosed by the Treasury 

The sterling balances represent the amount credited in Britain to 
the Egyptian Government in payment for services rendered during 
the war, when British troops were in Egypt. They originally amounted 
to over £400,000,000, but releases under various post-war agreements 
have reduced them to £110,000,000. Under the agreement of August 
1956, the U.K. agreed to release these balances in a number of annual 
Instalments until all Egypt’s blocked sterling was released by 1963. 
On Jan. 2, 1966, the U.K. released £20,000,000 (see 14614 A), no 
further releases being due until early in 1 9 5 7 . 

British Ban on Export of War Material to Egypt. 

In a further statement to the House of Commons on July 80, 
Sir Anthony Eden said ; “ Ko arrangement for the future of 
this great international waterway [the Suez Canal] could be 
acceptable to the British Government that would leave it in 


the unfettered control of a smgle Power which could, as recent 
events have shown, exploit it purely for purposes of national 
policy.” After describmg the financial measures taken against 
announced that all British exports of war material 
to Egypt had been stopped. Asked whether this mcluded the 
two destroyers recently sold by Britain to Egypt (see 14342 A), 
the Prime Mmister said that “ we can leave it to the Royai 
Navy to take care of them wherever they are ” 

The two Wcirships concerned — the Al Qmher (ex-HMS Mmigs) 
and Al FatteJi (ex-H M S Zcnitli) were both leporled to be in 
British ports at the time of the Suez Cana,! crisis The Al Quafier vas 
stetted to be at Portsmouth, almost ready to sail, whilst the Al 
Faiteh was said to be still undergoing trials fioiu Messrs Thoruey- 
croft’s yards Both warships arc of 1,700 tons displacement 

The Prime Minister’s statement had been preceded by a 
2^-hour Cabinet meeting attended (in addition to Sir Anthony 
Eden) by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Butler, Mr, Macmillan, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Home, Mr. Watkm&on (Mmister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation) and the Chiefs of Staff. Sir Walter Monckton 
was unable to attend owing to indisposition. 

British and French Naval and Military Precautions. 

The Admiralty announced on July 31 that certain naval 
movements had been ordered, but gave no details of what ships 
or areas were involved. On the same day instructions were 
given to British troopships returning from the Par East to 
avoid the Suez Canal and make the journey round the Cape. 
The troopship Dunera^ outward bound for Hong liong, was 
recalled to home waters from Malta on Aug. 1. The War 
Office announced on the same day that “ precautionary military 
measures ” had been taken, no details being issued. 

Further precautionary measures were announced on Aug. 2, 
as follows . ( 1 ) three aircraft carriers at present at Portsmouth 
or Plymouth — H.M.S. Bulwark (22,000 tons), H.M.S. Theseus 
(13,190 tons), and H.M.S. Ocean (13,190 tons) — ^woiild sail for 
the Mediterranean wiihm a few days ; ( 11 ) a number of Canberra 
jet bomber squadrons would fly out to Malta from U.K. bases ; 
(ill) all R.A.F. Transport Command scheduled services had 
been cancelled so that the aircraft could be available for the 
flying out of ground personnel and spare paiLs and for other 
emergency use ; (iv) the Life Guards and the 1st Bn. Grenadier 
Guards, both stationed at Windsor, leceived ordeis to be leady 
to move (the destination was not disclosed) ; (v) the 1st Bn. 
Somerset Light Infantry (which had recently returned from 
Malaya) and No. 42 Commando, Royal Marines, both in the 
Plymouth area, were also reported to be under orders to move 
to an undisclosed destination. 

In addition, the Queen approved a Royal Proclamation on 
Aug. 2 recalling a limited number of Army reservists. The 
Prime Minister, m a statement to the House of Commons, 
explained that only a very small number of specialists and 
technicians would be required m Class A and B of the Army 
Reserve and Category 1 and 2 of the Army Emergency Reserve. 

It was imderetood that the jgroa-tor nnnibor would bo roiiiurod from 
Section A of the Regular Reserve and from Category 1 of the Army 
Emergency Reserve. The total miuibcrH of men wlio would bo liable 
for recall in the event of a coinpleto mobilization of tlioHO ca/togorios 
of the Army Reserve are* Section A, Rogul.u* llcHcrvo, 24,000, 
Section B, Regular l-ioserve, 100,000 , Oatogorv 1, Army Kmorgcncy 
Reserve, 3,000 , Category 2, Army Emergency Ucservo, 150,000 
The strength of the Army Reserve of oflicijrs Is about 12,000, 

It was announced in Pans on the same day (Aug. 2) that 
the French Mediterranean Fleet was assembling at Toulon and 
had received orders to prepare to sail. 

The French Mediterranean l%iet oompriHos tlie 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Jean Bart, the aircraft earners Arranumclm (14,000 tons) and 
Beu-Belleau (11,000 tons), the 7,(5(){)-ion cniisor (Jeorgeu Leyows, the 
light cruisers Qmclien and Ghaleaurenmdt ((uich of 3,700 tons), four 
heavy dostroyors of 2,700 tons, 15 liglit dcHtroycrs, sovou frigates, six 
submarines, and a number of Hinaller craft. A third aircraft ca.rdor, 
the B'ixm ude, was reported to bo in dry -dock It wa,s stated tb at close 
co-operation would be maintalnod with the British Itoyal Navy. 

The British Embassy in Cairo advised all British nationals 
living in Egypt to consider leaving the country m their own 
interests unless there were “ compelling reasons ” for staying. 
Similar advice was given to British nationals duo to return to 
Egypt froin abroad. About 20,000 British subjects are regis- 
tered as living m Egypt, of whom tiie great majority are 
Maltese and Cypriots and about 5,000 arc from the United 
Kingdom. 

The French Embassy gave similar advi<je to French nationals 
living in Egypt, particularly women and children. No statement 
was issued by the U.S. Embassy with regard to Amcricjm 
nationals in Figypt. 
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French Denunciation of Egyptian Action. - Financi al Measures 
against Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
Company was strongly denounced by M. Mollet (the French 
Prime ^Minister) and M. Pmeau (Foreign Minister), and by 
French newspapers of all shades of opimon with the exception 
of the Commumst organs After a immstenal meetmg on July 
27, M. Fineau declared that France would ” not accept the uni- 
lateral action of Colonel Nasser ” m nationahzmg the Suez 
Canal Company, and would act in full agreement with Great 
Britain and the Umted States. An official commumque 
described the Egyptian nationalization law as a violation of 
the Suez Canal Company’s concession, and declared that the 
French Government would take “ all measures to ensure the 
protection of French subjects and interests ” in Egypt. 

M. Pineau’s statement was issued after a stormy meetmg with the 
Egyptian Ambassador, who refused to receive an aide-memoire 
setting out the Fienoh case against the Egyptian Government's 
action. M Pmeau said after the meetmg that he had informed the 
Ambassador verbally about France’s attitude on the Suez Canal 
question ; that he had taken the opportumty to let the Ambassador 
Imow that Colonel Nasser had broken his word on the AJgerian 
question [Colonel Nasser had recently promised M, Pmean that 
Egypt would not interfere in Algerian matters and that AJgerian 
rebels would not receive training m Egypt] , and that he had also 
told the Ambassador that the act of plunder which Colonel 
Nasser had now committed was still more serious. 

The Egyptian Ambassador (M Kamal Abdel Nabi) issued a state- 
ment saying that M. Pmeau ’s protest was “ inadmissible and unaccep- 
table ’* He (the Ambassador) had protested with vehemence ” 
against M Pmean’s attitude, and had expressed the opinion that the 
Egyptian Government would “ reconsider its position with regard to 
the relations between the two Governments 

In a press statement on July 30, JM. Mollet described Colonel 
Nasser as an “ apprentice dictator ” whose methods were similar 
to those used by Hitler — “ the policy of blackmail alternatmg 
with flagrant violations of international agreements.” Quotmg 
from Colonel Nasser’s pamphlet The Philosophy of Revolution — 
which, M. Mollet said, should have been entitled Mein Kampf — 
the French Prune Minister said that it was apparent that 
Nasser saw himself in the role of a “ hero ” and creator of an 
Arab empire stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic. 
M. Mollet declared that France had decided upon “ an energetic 
and severe counter-stroke” to the Egyptian dictator, which 
would take the form of concerted action by the Western alhes 
who are pledged to uphold law and justice.” He stressed that 
the Western Powers were not protesting against an ordinary 
act of nationalization but agamst the Egyptian Government’s 
unilateral action in breaking an international agreement. 

Financial measures against Egypt, identical to those imposed 
by Britain, were announced by the French Government on 
June 29. 

American Reactions to Suez Crisis. - “ Freezing ” of Assets of 
Egyptian Government and Suez Canal Company. 

The following statement on the Suez crisis was issued by the 
U.S. State Pepartment on July 27 ; “ The announcement by 
the Egyptian Government with respect to the seizure of the 
installations of the Suez Canal Company carries far-reaching 
imphcations. It affects the nations whose economies depend 
upon the products which move through this mternational 
waterway, as well as the owners of the company itself. The 
United States is consulting urgently with other Governments 
concerned,” 

The Suez Canal question was discussed by President Eisen- 
hower and his Cabinet on the same day, whilst the President 
also had a meeting with Mr. Hoover, acting Secretary of State 
in the absence of Mr. Dulles, who was visitmg Peru at the time. 
The State Department spokesman, Mr. Lincoln White, said that 
consultations were in progress with London and Pans, and 
would be broadened later to include other countries affected by 
the passage of goods through the canal. 

At a press conference on Aug. 1, President Bisenliower said 
that “ we are manifestly faced with a grave issue, important to 
every country that has a sea coast.” He emphasized that 
freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal was not only important 
to the European countries but was also “ vital ” to America’s 
own economy and her future welfare. Mr. Dulles said on his 
return to Washington (July 29) that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s action had “ struck a grievous blow at mternational 
confidence.” 

The U.S. Treasury issued an Order on July 31 temporarily 
“ freezing ” all assets of the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company in the United States “ pending determination 
of their ownership and the existing situation.” The decision did 
not affect private Egyptian funds in the United States. The 
Order was issued under the Foreign Assets Control Statute, and 
was effected through the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Tiiree-Power Discussions in London. - Convening of International 
Conference in London. - Proposal for International Control of Suez 

Canal. 

Three-Power discussions on the Suez crisis were opened in 
London on July 29 between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, and 
IVIr. Robert Murphy, the U.S. Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 
Semor officials of the Bntish and French Foreign Offices and 
! the U.S. State Department were also present. The discussions 
were continued on July 30, when Sir Anthony Eden had 
separate meetmgs with M. Pineau and Mr. Murphy* On the 
personal mstructions of President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles flew 
to London on July 31 to take part in the tripartite discussions 
on the Suez Canal question. 

The tnpartite talks ended on Aug. 2, when it was announced 
that an mternational conference of ^ countries, to open in 
London on Aug. 16, would be convened by the British Govern- 
ment to consider the establishment of an mternational body or 
agency for the Suez Canal to ensure that freedom and security 
of transit were preserved to the shipping of all countries, with 
due regard to the interests of Egypt. The three-Power com- 
mimique was worded as follows . 

“ The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Umted States 30 m in the following statement 

(1) They have taken note of the recent action of the Government of 
Egypt whereby it attempts to nationalize and take over the assets 
and the responsibilities of the Umversal Suez Canal Company- This 
company was organized m Egypt m 1856 under a franchise to build 
the Suez Canal and operate it until 1968. The Umversal Suez Canal 
Company has always had an mtematioual character m terms of its 
shareholders, directors and operating personnel, and in terms of its 
responsibility to assui'e the efficient functioning as an mternational 
waterway of the Suez Canal. 

In 18S8 all the great Powers then principally concerned with the 
international character of the canal and its free, open, and secuie use 
without discrimmation aomed in the Treaty and Convention of 
Constantinople Tins provided for the benefit of all the world that 
the international character of the canal would be perpetuated for all 
time, irrespective of the expiration of the concession of the Universal 
Suez Canal Compzny. 

Egypt as recently as October, 1954, recognized that the Suez Canal 
is a waterway econormoally, commercially, and strategically of 
international mportance, and reneved its determination to uphold 
the Convention of 1888. 


(2) They do not question the right of Egypt to enjoy and exercise 
all the powers of a fully sovereign and independent nation, moiudmg 
the generally leoognized light, under appropriate conditions, to 
nationahze assets, not impressed with an mternational mterest, which 
are subiect to its pohtical authority. 

But the present action involves far more than a simple act of 
nationalization. It mvolves the arbitrary and unilateral seizure by 
one nation of an international agency which has the responsibility to 
maintain and to operate the Suez Canal so that all the signatories to, 
and beneficiaries of, the Treaty of 1888 can effectively enjoy the use 
of an international waterway upon which the economy, commerce, 
and security of much of the world depends. 

This situation is the more serious m Its imphcations because it 
avowedly was made for the purpose of enabling the Government of 
Egypt to make the canal serve the purely national purposes of the 
Egyptian Government rather than the international purpose estab- 
lished by the Convention of 1888 

Furthermore, they deplore the fact that, as an incident to its 
seizure, the Egyptian Government has had recourse to what amounts 
to a denial of fundamental human rights by oompellmg employees of 
the Suez Canal Company to continue to work under threat of im- 


prisonment. 

(3) They consider that the action taken by the Govemmont of 
Egypt, havmg regard to all the attendant circumstances, threatens 
the freedom and security of the canal as guaranteed by the Convention 
of 1888 This makes it necessary that stops be taken, to assure that 
the parties to that Convention and all other nations entitled to enjoy 
its benefits shall in fact be assured of such benefits. 

(4) They consider that steps should be taken to establish operatmg 
arraiigements under an international system designed to assure the 
contmuity of operation of the canal, as guaranteed by the Convention 
of Oct. 29, 1888, consistently with legitimate Egyptian interests. 

(6) To this end they propose that a conference should promptly be 
held of parties to the Convention and other nations largely concerned 
with the use of the canal. The invitations to such a conference, to be 
held in London on Aug, 16, 1956, will be extended by the Government 
of the United Kingdom to the Governments named in the annex to 
this statement. The Governments of France and the United States 
are ready to take part in the conference 

Parties to the Convention of 1888- — Egypt, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Spain, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the U.SS.B. [The 
signatories of the 1888 Convention were Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 


and Turkey ] 

Other nations largely concerned in the use of the canah either throufm 
KMnership of tonnage or pattern o/frade.— Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Ethiopia* the German Federal Republic, Greece, Inffia, Indonesia, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan* Persia, Portugal, Sweden^ 


the United States,” 
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Reactions m Other Countries. 

While the Egyptian Government’s action was warmly 
supported in all the Arab countries, and also m the Soviet 
Union and Spain, deep concern was expressed by countries of 
the British Commonwealth, as well as by Italy. 

Australia. The Munster of External Afiairs (Mr Casey) said on 
July 30 that the Egyptian Government’s “ abrupt and high-handed 
action raised “ most serious apprehensions about its attitude to the 
economic, oommercial, and strategic interests of other countries” 
By taking over the Suez Canal Company, Egypt had arbitrarily and 
unilaterally assumed the power to allow or deny the use of the Canal 
to other countries, and to impose whatever charges she thought fit 
upon a large proportion of the world’s commerce. This step, which 
amounted to a punitive action against other nations possessmg legi- 
timate rights, was of profound concern to all countries whose 
pohoies are based on respect lor essential prmciples in international 
relations.” A free and unfettered flow of cargoes and ships through 
the Canal was vital to the Australian economy, and the Austrahan 
Government was in urgent communication with other nations 
affected. 

Canada. Mr Lester Pearson (Secretary for External Affairs) made 
a statement on July 28 condemning the Egyptian Government’s 
action m violating an mtemational convention govermng the use of 
such an important waterway as the Suez Canal. This convention, he 
pointed out, safeguarded the use of the Canal m peace and war, and 
in that sense Egypt had already violated it hy bannmg Israeh 
shipping from using the Canal. Canada, as an important trading 
nation, had a real Interest in the eflacient and non-discnminatory 
operation of the waterway, and was conferring with the U S. and 
other Western Governments to determme what coUeotive action, ff 
any, should be taken. 

New Zealand. Mr. Holyoake, the Acting Prime Minister, said on 
July 31 that the New Zealand Government viewed the implications 
of Egypt’s action with ” grave concern ” and was keeping m close 
touch with London on the matter. 

India. No official statement was issued in New Delhi, but Mr 
Nehru told the Indian Parhament on July 31 that his recent dis- 
cussions with Colonel Nasser at Briom and Cairo (see 15008 A) 
“did not relate to the Suez Canal or any aspect of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations.” Mr. Nehru said that ho had learned of the Egyptian 
decision to nationahze the Canal only through press reports after he 
had returned to Delhi. 

Italy. The Italian Cabinet issued a statement on July 31 saymg 
that it was “ following with great attention ” the situation created 
by the Egyptian Government’s action After pointing out tliat the 
juridical aspects of the situation involve also the freedom — guaranteed 
by International agreement — of a transit route between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, which is vital for Italy,” the statement said 
that the Italian Government ” cannot avoid expressing its pre- 
occupation about the eventual damage which could be caused to the 
Italian economy, to Italian shipping companies, and to Italian private 
citizens should there be any alterations in the conditions under which 
traffic through the Canal has been maintained hitherto.” 

The importance to Italy of freedom of navigation on the Canal was 
stressed hy many Italian newspapers, particularly as a major part of 
Italy’s seaborne trade, including 90 per cent of her oil imports, 
passes through the Canal 

Soviet Union. In a speech in Moscow on July 31, M. Khimshchov 
said that he saw ” no cause for alarm ” m the Egyptian Government’s 
action, which had been received with too much excitement ” m 
Britain and France. “The nationalization of the Suez Canal,” he 
declared, “ is an action which the Egyptian Government, as a 
sovereign government, is entitled to take. Wo consider that the policy 
of exerting pressure on Egypt is mistaken Rashness and haate in 
this matter can bring only undesirable consequences to the cause of 
peace, and can only damage the interests of the Western Powers 
themselves in that area. 

“ The nationalization of the Suez Canal does not affect the interests 
of the peoples of Britain, Prance, the U S.A , and other countries 
It is only the former Suez Canal Company, which received high profits 
from the exploitation of the canal, that is now being deprived of the 
possibility of enriching itself at Egypt’s expense 

“ The Soviet Union, being directly interested in the maintenance 
of freedom of shipping through the Suez Canal, and taking note of the 
statement of the Egyptian Govemraont to the effect that the Suez 
Canal will remain free for all, considers that there are no grounds for 
alarm and concern over this matter. We are confident that the 
situation in the Suez Canal area will not become aggravated if it 
is not artifloially aggravated from outside.” 

” After declaring that the U.S.S.B supported all countries who 
were freeing themselves from colonial enslavement,” M Khrushchev 
condemned demands by “ unreasonable voices ” in the West for the 
use of force against Egypt, and expressed his confidence that the 
“ commonsense, experience, and political sobriety ” of British and 
French statesmen would help them to understand “this historic act.” 

The Egyptian Government’s action in nationalizing the Suez Canal 
was praised by I^svestia, Pra/vda, and other Soviet newspapers. 
Pravda expressed “ warm sympathy ” for Egypt’s stiugglo fop 
independence,” and said that the U S.S.R. was ready to glv(^ 

favourable consideration to any practical reanost made' by Egypt 
for aid to carrying out industrialization and in developing the 


country’s agriculture.” Izv&stia attacked what it described as the 
“ threats of war ” made by certam Israeh leaders, “ aided and abetted 
by external imperialist cuiarters,” against Israel’s “ peace-lovmg 
neighbours ” 

[In connexion with Soviet offers of economic aid to Egypt, as 
stressed in the Soviet newspapei's, it was commented in the West that 
no mention was mode of the Aswan Dam scheme It was also com- 
mented that the Izvestia attack on Israel was apparently designed to 
placate Arab opinion, which had been strongly critio.il of the recent 
sale of Soviet oil to Israel — see 15010 A 1 

Spam. The ncwspapei An iba, official organ of the Falangist Paity, 
expressed strong support for Egypt in the Suez crisis, and at the same 
time attacked Britain. Other loading Spanish newspapers welcomed 
Egypt’s action m nationalizing the Suez Canal 

Arab States, Enthusiastic support for Egypt and for President 
Nasser was expressed m all the Arab countries. The Prime Minister 
of the Sudan, Mr Khalil, described the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company as a “ daring and important step of great benefit to 
Egypt ” , the Prime Minister of the Lebanon said that his country 
was “ heart and soul with Egypt ” ; the Syrian Prime Minister said 
that the Syiaan Army had taken “ all preparatory measures ” to 
stand hy Egypt’s side if any trouble should arise , and the Jordanian 
Foreign Mmiater declared that Egypt was fully entitled to nationalize 
oommercial firms operatmg in her territory The Egyptian action 
was also warmly welcomed in the Iraqi Press 

Israel. The Israeli newspapers (except the Communist organs) 
draw a parallel between Nasser and Hitlei, and expressed the 
opinion that President Nasser would not have seized the Suez 
Canal had the Western Powers shown a stronger attitude m face 
of Egypt’s actions in recent years , m particular, if they had allowed 
Israel to obtain arms to counterbalance the Egyptian arms supplies 
from the Communists, and if they had resisted Egypt’s illegal blockade 
of Israeli ships and cargoes 

Egyptian Reactions to British Financial Measures. 

The first Egyptian reaction to the British exchange control 
measures was an Order (July 29) bannmg Egyptian exports to 
the sterling area unless they were paid for in “ acceptable 
foreign currency ” of countries trading with Egypt. This 
measure, however, was cancelled within a few hours, and on 
July 30 the Minister of Fmance (Dr, Kaissouni) said that 
Egyptian exports to Britain would continue unchanged and 
that Egypt did not intend to “ take vengeance ” for the 
financial restrictions imposed by the British Government. Dr. 
Kaissouni — whose statement was issued after a long discussion 
with President Nasser — described the Biitish financial measures 
as a “ violation oC international law,’’ but expressed confidence 
that the independent monetary policy ibllowed by Egypt in 
recent years would enable her economy to withstand the 
“ arbitrary measures ” taken by the British Government. He 
said that Egypt wished to put no obstacles m the way of free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, and would accept “ everything 
as before,” including cheques m sterling and francs in payment 
of canal charges. 

Colonel Mahmoud Yoimis, the managing director of the 
Egyptian Suez Canal Authority (the new body ci rented under 
the nationalization law), stated on July 29 that shipping 
companies using the Canal had been informed that the canal 
dues could be paid in Cairo, London, or Paris, but that cheques 
should be made out in favour of the Suez Canal Authority, 
Any ships whose dues had been paid m advance in I.ondon or 
Pans m favour of the ‘‘ former company ” before nationalization 
would be allowed to proceed through the oanaL Similarly, all 
ships who after the nationalization date could show that they 
had paid dues m London or Pans in favour of the Suez Canal 
Authority would be allowed to proceed, in spile of the British 
Government’s action in blocking sterling. 

Statements by Suez Canal Company, 

The Suez Canal Company issued a statement on July 27 
which, after speaking of the “ high-han<le<l acjtion ” of the 
Egyptian Government, reminded Britislx and foreign banks that 
“ its cash balances and other assets, in whatever form and 
wherever they are, are its sole property that is to say, the 
property of the shareholders.” It therefore <’a11ed upon British 
and foreign banks to “ disre^gard justructions which might be 
given them by the Egyptian Government or by the body 
created under the decree of nationalization,” and to “ act only 
on instructions emanating from the Company.” After a four- 
hour emergency meeting of the Company’s fioard of directors 
m Ihxris, a further statement was issued on July 28 rejecting the 
validity of the hlgyptian Government’s action, and annoiuwung 
that any shipping lines whu^h paid their transit dues into banks 
in Egypt would not be regarded as having discharged their debts 
to the Company. 

A third statement was issued by the Suez Canal Company on 
July 30 with regard to the: position of its employees in K^gypf» 
and repudiating the Egyptian allegation that the Company had 
neglected the maintenance of the Suez Canal 
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(1) Tlie btcitemciit s<4id trliafc ttie Couipiiiiy’s cuiployGes m Egypt 
were workmg under conditions of martial law, were cut oft from ulie 
Company’s antiiority, and were subjected to compulsory work under 
penalties of imprisonment, a situation whicli constutited a violation 
of the rignts of tlie mdividual.” It was pointed out that tbe Company’s 
employees in this position mcluded 350 French subjects, 135 British 
subjects, some 900 Europeans of other nationahties, and two American 
citizens, 

(2) “ It IS not true,’’ the statement deelaied, ‘ that the Company 
has ever neglected the mamtenanee and improvement of the Suez 
Canal It has just completed the instalment of an eighth pro- 
gramme of major improvement works costing £18,000,000 [see 
13889 D], On the contrary, it is the arbitrary action perpetrated 
against the Company which places m jeopardy the continuation of 
this programme now in course of hemg carried cut ” 

Statements by International Chamber of Shipping and General 
Cotincil of British Shipping. 

Shipowners’ representatives from nine nations in membership 
of the International Council of Shipping met in London on 
Aug. 1 under the chairmanship fo Sir Colin Anderson, chairman 
of the Council and a director of Anderson, Green & Co. (managers 
of the Orient Lme, a regular user of the Suez Canal), A resolu- 
tion was adopted declarmg that the Canal must he an mdepen- 
dent waterway operating under a constitution which would 
prevent it becommg “ the tool of national policies.” It was 
stressed that the expropriation of a vital international water- 
way could not be regarded as the domestic affair of any one 
country, the Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal bemg described 
as “ a severe blow to world confidence m its mternationai 
character and operations.” 

The meetmg Tvas attended by representatives of Austraha, Belgium, 
Ocmada, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, and the Umted States The other conntries m membership 
of the International Council of Shipping are Denmark, Finland, the 
German Federal Bepubhc, Greece, Indica, Italy, and Sweden , some 
of them had observers at the meetmg, but they did not vote. 

The General Council of British Shipping issued on July 31 
the foUomng advice for the guidance of its members whose 
vessels were hkely to transit the Suez Canal . 

‘ (1) Payment of transit dues should contmue to be made by 
owners to the Suez Canal Company accordmg to their estabhshed 
practice Owners %vho may experience difficulty m securmg the 
passage of their vessels through the Canal because of non-payment 
of dues to the new Egyptian Authority are advised to communicate 
with the seoietariat of the General Council in order that such further 
advice as is possible may he given to them, 

(2) In view of the uncertainty of the position in the Suez Canal 
area, owners should ensure that their ships are adequately provided 
with bunkers, stores, fresh water, etc , to enable them to reach a 
convenient bunkornig or storage port m the event of these facilities 
not bemg available m the Suez Canal area, or the ship not bemg able 
to transit the canal 

(3) While available information shows that, up to date, vessels have 
been transiting the Canal m the normal way, it must be left to indi- 
vidual owners . to decide whether or not in the present uncertain 
circumstances to route their vessels via the Cape 

The Suez Canal Company and Suez Canal Traffic - 

The Suez Canal Company has its head offices m Paris, but is 
registered m Egypt as an Egyptian jomt-stock company. It 
was formed in 1869 and was granted a 99-year concession 
(expiring on Nov. 17, 1968), after which control would have 
reverted to the Egyptian Government. The Company has a 
majority of foreign shareholders — of which the largest is the 
British Government, with 353,504 shares out of 800,000 (48 per 
cent) — and an international board of directors, of whom 1 6 are 
French, nine British (including three representatives of the 
British Government), five Egyptian, one American, and one 
Dutch. Traffic revenues of the Company in 1955 amounted to 
£E32,176,600, compared with £E30, 338,000 m the previous 
year. 

Oil Shipments through the Canal. Well over half the crude oil and 
petroleum products consumed by Western Europe is imported via 
the Suez Canal, the United Kingdom proportion hemg as high as 75 
per cent About 15 per cent of U.R. oil supplies also come through the 
Canal Of the total of 116,000,000 tons of shippmg passing through 
the Canal in 1955 (an moreaso of 12 9 per cent over 1954), oil tankers 
accounted for nearly 76,000,000 tons, whilst the volume of crude oil 
and petroleum products passing through the Canal in that year 
accounted for about two-thirds of all morchandiso carried Canal 
duos are payable on the size and type of vessel and its cargo — e g 
a medium-sized oil tanker might pay £5,000 to £8,000 for one trip. 

British Oil Imports. The value (c.i.f ) of Britain’s imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products (crude and refined) m 1955 was 
nearly £336,000,000 Imports worth £149,000,000 (44 per cent of the 
total) came from Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the Trucial States of 
the Persian Gulf, some three-quarters of the total from the Gulf 
being carried tihrough the Suez Canal Oil from Kuwait alone 
accounted for £125,000,000. About 2 per cent of total British Imports 
of petroleum came from Sarawak, Indonesia, and India in 1955 — 


1 most of it probably thivugh the Canal. A further 10 per cent — ^worth 
i nearly £34,000,000 — of British imports of petroleum was supphed by 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia, but the major part of this was carried by 
pipelme to Mediterranean ports and shipped from there. 

Comparative Sea Kontes via Suez aud the Cape. The sea route from 
the Persian Gulf to the United Kingdom via Suez is about 6,500 miles, 
against 11,300 miles round the Cape of Good Hope — i e , the distance 
from the Middle East oilfields to the U K, is greater by two-thirds via 
the Cape than via the Canal. The round trip for a laden tanker from 
the Persian Gulf and for the same tanker retummg m ballast takes on 
the average six to seven weeks by the Canal route, agamst nine to ten 
weeks if usmg the Cape route 

It was pointed out in the British press, however, that the 
greatly increased size of oil tankers in recent years had already 
raised doubts about the future use of the Suez Canal for oil 
shipments. T/ie Times commented in this connexion : 

‘‘ Some of the largest rankers now m use, of 45,000 tons deadweight* 
while able to use the Canal, cannot pass through it fully loaded. 
Tankers now under construction or projected, of 60,000 and even 
80,000 tons, would he under the same disadvantage. In spite of the 
greater distance of the ocean route, the savmg of canal dues and other 
benefits already make it cheaper to send some of the largest tankers 
fiom the Persian Gulf to the east coast of America ina the Cape of 
Good Hope tban by Suez ” 

The Suez Canal, built under the direction of the French 
engmeer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, was opened on Nov. 17, 1869, 
its construction havmg taken ten years. It is 103 miles in 
length, running across the desert from Port Said to Suez, 
In 1873 the then British Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, bought 
176,602 of the Canal shares for Britain from the Khedive 
Ismail, at a cost of £3,976,582. Under the Convention of 1888 
all nations w^ere guaranteed freedom of navigation on the Suez 
Canal without discrimination. This right was specifically 
recognized by the Egyptian Government m the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement of 1954, under which Britain agreed to reUnquish the 
Suez base. The only %nolation of the convention to date has been 
the Egyptian ban on vessels carrying cargoes to Israel — a 
measure m which Egypt has claimed belhgerent rights in view of 
the fact that no formal peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 
has yet been concluded. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times - Treasury Press Office - Le Monde, 
Pans - Le Figaro, Paris - New York Times - Austrahan News 
and Information Bureau - Directorate of Information Services, 
Wellington) (Prev. rep. Aswan Dam, 14991 A ; Suez Canal 

Companys 13889 D.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM - GERMANY. — Final Distri- 
bution of German Enemy Property. - Debt Settlement 
Offers by West Berlin City Government and Prussian 
Electric Company. 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Thomeycroft) 
announced on June 27 that the Admmistrator of German 
Enemy Property would begm immediate payment of a third 
and fmal dividend of lOJd. m the £, makmg a total dividend 
of 2s. lOJd. Altogether some £16,000,000 would have been 
distributed among 28,000 British claimants. 

I Mr. Thomeycroft pointed out that further assets acoming over the 
next few years would he insuffloieiit to allow any further distribution 
to credit 01 s. It was therefore proposed to allocate up to £250,000 of 
such accruals to an appropriate chanty for the purpose of reheving: 
suftering caused by Nazi persecution, whilst any surplus would go to 
the Exchequer 

The West Berhn City Government annoimced on June 29 the 
terms of a debt settlement offer to holders of Berlin 6 per cent. 
Sterlmg Bonds, 1927. 

The offer provided that future interest would he paid at 4i per cent ; 
that amortization would start m 1958 at 1 per cent and be mcreased to 
2 per cent from 1963 ; and that the final maturity date would be 
July 1, 1977. Two -thirds of the arrears of interest in the period 
1945-56, and one-third of the other arrears, would be cancelled and 
the remainder funded into 4^ per cent Sterling Bonds. The nominal 
amount of the loan outstandmg was £2,257,300 

Similar settlements were offered for the Berlin dollar loans 
of 1925 and 1928. 

On July 16 the Prussian Electric Company, of Hanover, 
offered to pay holders of its 6 per cent 25-year Sterling Bonds 
of 1928 £179 12s. 2d. per £100 bond and £898 Os. lOd. per 
£500 bond. Interest would cease to accrue on July 31, 1956. 
(Board of Trade Journal - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. German Debts Agreement, 12920 A.) 

B. ITALY. — New C.-in-C. of Italian Navy. 

It was announced in Rome on July 12 that Admiral Giuseppe 
Mariiu-Assuma had been appomted Commander-in- Chief of the 
Italian Navy in succession to Admiral de Pace. 

(Giomale dTtaha, Rome) (Prev. rep. 14350 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Political Developments in West and 
East FaMstan. - Food Crisis in East Pakistan* 

Serious political crises developed in both West and East 
Pakistan during the first half of 1956. In West Pakistan, 
following the election of the Interim Legislative Assembly m 
January, the Moslem League Assembly Party decided on April 
3 to withdraw its support from Br. Khan Sahib, the Chief 
Mmisfcer. Dr. Khan Sahib, however, succeeded in forrmng a 
new Cabinet to replace the Moslem League Mmisters who had 
resigned, and formed his own party, the Republican Party, 
which received the support of a large number of former Moslem 
League members, thus ensuring it a majority in the Assembly. 

In Bast Pakistan, where Mr. Sarkar’s Government had been 
widely criticized for its handling of the food situation, a consti- 
tutional deadlock arose out of tlie Speaker’s refusal to allow the 
presentation of the Budget estimates. President Mirza accord- 
ingly suspended the Constitution on May 26, and authorized 
Government expenditure for three months before revokmg his 
proclamation on June 1. 

Developments in West Pakistan. 

In accordance with the Establishment of West Pakistan Act (see 
14521 A), and the subsequent amoudmg legislation (see 14584 D), the 
Interim West Pakistan Legislative Assembly was chosen on Jan. 19 
by a system of indirect election. Under this system the former 
members of the Legislative Assemblies of the Pnniab, Sind, the N.W. 
Frontier Province, and Bahawalpur and Khairptir States, the jirflfos 
(councils of elders) in Baluchistan, the Baluchistan States Union, the 
Tribal Areas, and the Fiontier States, and municipal bodies m 
Karachi and Quetta functioned as electoral colleges. On the proposal 
of Br Khan Sahib, the elections were held on a non-party basis, the 
candidates being chosen on the basis of their personal guallftcations. 
Dr. Khan SaMb was returned unopposed in Peshawar, and five 
members of his Cabinet wore also elected — Sardar Abdul Handd 
Dasti, Mr. M. A. Khuhro, Sardar Bahadur Khan, Mian Mumtaz 
Baultona, and Khan Qurban Ah Khan. The remaming member of 
the Cabinet, Syed Abid Hussain, was defeated. 

The Moslem League Assembly Party (which claimed to include 
246 of the Assemhly’s 606 members) decided on April 3 to withdraw 
Its support from Dr. Khan Sahib, on the ground that the Chief 
Minister should be a member of the League, and oloeted Sardar 
Bahadur Khan as tho party's leader. Two members of the Cabinet, 
Khan Qiirban Ali Khan and Syed Abid Hussain, had already resigned 
on March 13, and following the Moslem League’s decision Mian 
Murataz Daultana, Mr Khulu’O, and Sardar B.ihadur also resignod 
at Dr. Khan Sahlb*s request. 

Formation of New Khan Sahib Minlftry. Dr. Khan Sahib formed a 
new Cabinet on April 6, in which he held the posts of Chief Minister 
and Minister for the Public Services, General Administration, and 
Tribal Affairs. The other members were the Khan of Mamdot (Khan 
Iftikhar Ahmed) (Revenue), Kazi FazluUah (Development, Indus- 
tries, Commerce, and Labour), Sardar Abdul ITamitl Dasti (Finance 
and Education), Arbab Nur Mohammed Khan (Health), Syed Hassan 
Mahmud (Social Welfare, Local Goveniniont, and Information), arid 
Syed Jamil Hussain Hizvl (Refugee Rehabilitation and Law), Another 
Minister, tho Khan of Kalabagh, was subsequently appointed. The 
Khan of Mamdot was a former Chief Minister of tho Punjab, and 
Kazi FazluUah was Chief Minister of Sind and a prominent opponent 
of the faction led by Mr, Khuhro inside the Sind Moslem League. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem lioague expelled the seven 
Ijeague members of Dr. Khan Sahib’s Cabinet on April 23 for breach 
of party discipline, but offered to readmit any of them who resignod 
from tho Cabinet witliin a week. Only one member, however — 
Arbab Nur Mohammed Klian, who resigned on April 27 — obeyed the 
Committee’s Instruotionfl 

Formation of Republican Party. Dr. Khan Sahib announced on 
April 23 that he had formed a new party, under the name of tho 
Republican Party, which would operate as a separate group inside 
the National Assembly, though continuing to support Mr. Mohammad 
Alfa Governments. During the next few days the new party was 
joined by all tho members of Dr. Klian Sahib’s Cabinet except Arbab 
Nur Mohammed Khan ; by Malik Firoz Khan Noon (a former Chief 
Minister of Punjab) and Sardar Abdur Rashid (a former Chief Minister 
of the Frontier Province) , and by a majority of the Moslem League 
members of the National Assembly and many members of the West 
Pakistan Assembly 

A Bepublican Party spokesman stated on July 1 6 that membership 
would be open to all communities, and that its programme would 
include maintenance of the constitutional rights of minorities, 
restriction of the maximum area of land owned by one i)Gison to 
between 250 and 300 acres, self-detonnlnation for the people of 
Kashmir, and support for the Central Government’s foreign indlcy. 
Dc. Khan Sahib had previonsly stoted that, in view of the party’s 
declared support for the Central Government, the formation of an 
alliance with the Awaml Ijeague (the principal Opposition party) was 
out of the anostion. 

Bscpansioti of Khan Sahib Ministry. The following now appoint- 
ments to Dr* Khan Sahib’s Cabinet wore announced during May and 
June ; Sardar Abdur Rashid (May 6), Ohaudri Abdul Gha^ Ghnmari 
and Mr. Mohammed Badiq (May 12) ; Phzada Abdus Sattar, the 
former Chief Minister of Rind, who was dismissed in 1 954 for opposing 
the unlfloation of West Pakistan (May 21) ; 'and Mr. Khizalbash, a 
former CMef Mtalster of Khalrpur, and Mr. Khudadad Khan (June 8). 


Developments in Legislative Assembly. When the Legislative 
Assembly elected its Speaker on May 20, the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Fazal Ilahi, and the Moslem League candidate, Mir Ghulam Ah 
Talpar, each received 148 votes, whereupon the temporary chadmiau 
(Mr M. H. Khizalbfcish) gave his casting vote ui favour of Mi*. Ilahi. 
This victory for the Republicans was followed by further defections 
from the Moslem League, and on May 31 the Budget submitted by 
Dr. Khan Rahib’s Mimstry was approved by a clear majority. The 
position of the Moslem League in ihe Legislative Assembly was 
further weakened by an electoral tribunal’s decision on July 17 
mvaUdatmg the election of Sardar Bahadur Khan, as well as five other 
momhers from the tribal constituencies, on the ground of procedural 
irregularities. 

Arrest of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Khan Abdul Ghadfar Khan — 
leader of the Redehirt movement in the former Frontier Provmee, and 
a brother of Dr Khan Sahib — was arrested near Peshawar on June 16 
by order of the Provincial Government. He was chaiged with 
advocating a curtailment of the sovereignty of Pakistan in respect of 
territories lying withm its borders, with intending to influence the 
public m a manner prejudicial to Pakistan’s safety and territorial 
integrity, and to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, 
and with mciting disaffection and feelings of emnity between various 
classes of people. The charges referred to the fact that Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, who had been released in 1954 after flve years’ 
imprisonment (see 13354 B), had opposed the unifloalion of West 
Pakistan and advocated the formation of a Pathan province (see 
14521 A). 

Tho Redshirt movement was declared illegal on duly 10 Another 
of its leaders, Shad Mohammad Khan, was arrested on July 16 and 
detained xmder the Public Safety Act 

Developments in East Pakistan. 

Temporary Suspension of Constitution. During the autumn of 1955 
dissatisfaction with tho policy of Mr Sarkar’s United Front Govern- 
ment, and in paiiicular with its handling of the food situation, gave 
rise to widespread unrest in East Pakistan, which spread to tho public 
services. The Chief Secretary, Mr, N. M Khan, resigned on Oct. 26 
as a protest against political interference ” by the Government, and 
a section of the Dacca police went on strike from Nov. 21-25 During 
the strike 119 people, in addition to members of the police, were 
arrested as a precautionary measure, among them Mr. Mahmud AH, 
general secretary of tho left-wing Qanatajitrx Dal (Democratic Party) 
and a member of the Constitutent Assembly , Sardar Pazlul Karim, 
an Independent member of tho Constituent Assembly ; and two 
members of the Provincial Legislature belonging to the United 
Progressive Pjirly. 

The first ineeling of the Legislative Assomblj since tho formation 
of Ml. Rarkar’s Ministry in .luno 1955 was convened for May 22, 
1956, to approve the Budget by the statutoxy date of May 31. 

Immediately before tho meeting ilie Government annoimcod on 
May 21 that all political prisoners, including five moinbors of the 
Provincial Assembly and one of tho National Assembly, would bo 
releanod ; that compensation would be paid to the families of those 
shot by the police during tho linguiRtio riots of 1952 ; and that 
processions and demonstrations in the neighbourhood of tho Assenibly 
building would bo forbidden, lu px'oparaUon for tho Asserably’s 
moetiiig, discussions took place on May 20 btdween Mr. Suhrawardy 
(loader of the Awami League, tho largest Opposition party) and 
leaders of the Congress Party and tho Qaiiaiantn Dalj with a view to 
forming a unitnd OppoBition. Two CongrosH momhers of Mr, Sarkar’s 
Ministry, Mr B. K. Das and Mr S. 0 Nazunidar, had previously 
resigned on March 12 in protest against tho Islamic provisions in the 
now Constitution of l^akistan. 

When tho Assembly mot on May 22, tho Rpoakor, Mr. Abdul 
Hakim, refused to allow Mr. Rarkar (who had taken over the Finano© 
portfolio from Mr. Das) to present tho Budget estimates, after a 
hoatod debate lasting floven hours. In supj[)orfc of his ruling, Mr. 
Hakim said that although tho Oovemment could have summoned 
tho Assembly much earlier, it had allotted only five days for general 
disouRSion of the Budget and for voting on the demandfl for grants, 
which in his considered opinion amounted to an Infringement of rules 
by the Govommont* He tlierofore adjourned tho Assembly sim d'm 

PreBldent Mirza issued a procUunatton on May 2(J unnounclng (a) 
that he hud rocoivod a report from the (Governor of East Pakistan (Mr. 
Fazlul Ilaq) stating tliat a situation had arlHon in which the govern- 
ment of tho iVovinoo could not be carried on In accordmujo with the 
provisions of tho (Jon«th<utlon ; (5) that he (the ITosident) had 
accordingly suspended tlie C kuisittution In East Pakistan funder 
Article 193 of tho now Paktstau (hmstltution— see page 147711 and 
had assumed cdl tho fimotiotis and powtu’s of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. After authorizing expenditure from tho revenues of East 
I^aklsian for a period of throe months on May 29, however, he revoked 
his proclamation, on ,1uno 1 and rclnstatod Mr. Rarkar's Government 
in office. 

Co-operation of Opposition Fartlci. United Front Defections. 
FoHowhig tho adjournuiont of tho AHHomlily, the Awaml League, the 
Congress Ihirty, the Unltfsd Progressive Party, and the Omuitantri Dal 
agreed on May 25 to oo*opmRo on the hasls of a common programme ; 
nine United Front members of tho Assembly who had gone into 
opposition also prornlHod their support. Two members of tho Govem- 
mont, Mr, Abdus Halam Khan and Mr. Hashim-uddln Ahmed, 
resigned on July 13. while 29 members of the United Front (Including 
four former Ministers, thnse Political Beorotarlcs, three memberfl of 
the National Assembly, and the (Dhlef Whip) announoed on the saifie 
day their deoialou to withdraw their support from the Government 
and to give up their offioes. 
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In a statement giTing the reasons for their decision, the dissident 
members criticized Mr. Sarkar for his failure to reduce the size of his 
Mmistry, to take the party into his confidence on major decisions, to 
summon the Assembly regulaady, and to hold by-elections ; they also 
alleged that “ bickerings ” between Mr. Fazlul Huq, Mr. Sarkar, and 
some of his colleagues had gravely impaired the administration of the 
Provmce. In reply to the charge of not convenmg the Assembly, Mr 
Sarkar stated on July 14 that he had not done so because a number of 
its membois were also members of the National Assembly, which was 
preoccupied with the framing of the Constitution, and therefore 
could not artend the Provmcial Assembly 

Further Changes m Sarkar Ministry, Mr Ahmed Hussain, a member 
of the Awami Moslem League, and two Hmdus, Mr I..ahiri and Mr 
Manoranjan Sikdar, were swom-m as ilimsters on July 10. Mr 
Lahiri is the leader of a group of seven members of the Assembly who 
broke away from the Umted Progi essive Party on June 25. 

The Food Situation As a result of severe floods in August 1955, 
which caused great damage to standmg crops and hindered transport, 
a serious shortage of nee developed in November as stocks of the last 
crop ran out, the situation bemg aggravated by widespread hoarding 
by dealers The Provmcial Government accordingly mtrodueed a 
system of ** modified family rationing ” in Dacca on Nov. 17, and 
opened Government shops to sell nee at fair prices. On Feb 5, 1956, 
the Government decided to mtroduce full-scale rationing m Dacca 
and 15 other towns, and to import rice from West Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia 

Gifts of rice from the U d. Government were announced on March 
31, and from the Soviet Government (16,500 tons) and U N I.C E F 
(3,567 tons for distribution to women and children) on June 15. 
In addition, the XJ S Government sent 105,000 tons of nee to Pakistan 
agamst payment in rupees, under an agreement which provided that 
the rupee proceeds would bo lent back to the Government of Pakistan 
on a long-term basis for investment in flood control, housmg, and 
hospital projects, or for any other purposes agreed between the two 
Governments. It was also announced on Julv 9 that the Indian 
Government would lend 5,000 tons of rice to Pakistan 

In view of the growing seriousness of the situation, the Central 
Government decided on June 27 to appoint a special ministerial 
mission to mvestigate the position and take any steps which were 
within the competence of the Government of Pakistan President 
Mirza himself and the mission — ^whioh consisted of Ryed Amjad All 
(Fmance Minister), 3Mr. K. K. Dutta (Minister of Health), IVIr Biswas 
(Pood Minister), and Mr. Kayam (Communications Minister) — 
arrived in Dacca on June 28. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, m a broadcast on June 30, said that the food 
crisis had assumed “ alarming proportions, unparalleled in the 
history of East Pakistan for many years,” and announced that 
the Army would take over responsibility for the planning and 
control of food distnbution from July 11. The G.O.C., East 
Pakistan Region (Major-General Gilam) was accordingly 
appointed Chief Food Admmistrator. An ordinance was promul- 
gated on July 9 providing for the settmg-up of special courts to 
try offences agamst the food regulations, with power to pass 
sentences of imprisonment up to two years, fines, or public 
flogging, and for the appomtment of Army officers with 
magisterial powers to preside over such courts. — (PaMstan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, Karachi - Times) 
(Prev. rep. West Pakistan, 14521 A; East Pakistan, 

14621 A 5 14738 C.) 

A. BRAZIL. — Revised Export Bonuses. - Italian and 
Austrian Adherence to Multilateral System. 

The Brazilian Government issued on May 17 a revised classi- 
fication for the payment of export bonuses, resultmg in a 
devaluation of the effective exchange rate of the cruzeiro by 
10 to 83J per cent for most products. 

Coffee, cocoa, cotton, and hides wore not affected by the changes, 
the bonuses remaining at Cr. 18.17 per U.S f for coffee, and at Cr. 
24 70 for raw cotton, cocoa beans, and hides. The new bonus rates 
were Cr. 36.64 for about 30 products, moluding timber, maize, tea, 
iron, and manganese ore, and Cr. 48.64 for all unspecified goods The 
effective exchange rates per IT.S.f were thus Cr. 37.06, Cr. 43.06, 
Cr, 55.00 and Cr. 67 00 for the four categories. 

A trade pact signed between Brazil and Italy at Rio de 
Janeiro on May 1 brought Italy into the Brazilian multilateral 
payments system (the “ Hague Club ” — see 14421 C), with effect 
from June 1. 

Austria became the seventh European country to join the 
multilateral payments system under an agreement concluded at 
Rio de Janeiro on July 4, which came into force immediately. 
It was stated that payments between Brazil and Austria would 
be effected in sterling. 

Total sterlmg remittances authorized by the Bank of Brazil 
under the Anglo-Brazilian Payments Agreement of October 
1953 (see 14421 C) in settlement of Brazil’s accumulated trade 
debt amounted to about £26,500,000 up to June 80. 

(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review - 
New York Times - Financial Times - Board of Trade Journal) 
(Prey. rep. Multilateral System, 14838 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Prominent Liberals }oin 
Labour Party. - Joint Statement. 

It was announced on July 9 that three well-known Liberals — 
Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., Mr. Wilfrid Roberts, and Mr. Phihp 
Hopkins — ^had decided to jom the Labour Party. Mr. Dingle 
Foot (a brother of Mr. Michael Foot, the former Labour M.P., 
and of Sir Hugh Foot, Governor of Jamaica) was Liberal M.P. 
for Dundee from 1931-45, and Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare from 1940-45 ; Mr. Roberts was 
Liberal M.P. for North Cumberland from 1935-49 ; and Mr. 
Hopkms unsuceessfulUy contested Bath m 1945 and 1950. 

The following jomt letter was addressed to Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) by ^Ir, Foot, Mr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Hopkms explainmg the reasons which had led them to 
join the Labour Party : 

. During the years immediately before the war the Liberal 
Party m Parhanient played . . an essential part both m relation to 

national defence and in the championship of mdividual freedom 
against every form of bureaucratic encroachment In recent years, 
however. Liberal leaders and M.P.S have appeared mcapable of 
pursuing any consistent theme save that they have shown a fairly 
constant preference for voting with the Conservative Party Indeed, 
smee 1951 they have presented what seems to us the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Liberal Parhamentary Party giving general support to 
a Tory Government It is merely an mdication of the general drift 
to the right which has led each of us to sever his connexion with 
official Liberalism. 

** Durmg recent years the Liberal Party has tended more and more 
to revert to a form of 19th-century individualism which, as we believe, 
is wholly irrelevant to the problems of the present day. Before the 
war, and indeed up to 1945, Liberals accepted the necessity for a 
considerable degree of economic planning This pomt of view has 
been completely abandoned by nearly aH their official spokesmen 

“ The main reason why we have hesitated for a considerable time 
to take this step is because it has seemed that many members of the 
Labour Party were indifferent to the need to preserve and strengthen 
the safeguards of mdividual hberty We therefore greatly welcomed 
the statement on personal freedom which has recently been endorsed 
by your executive . , . [The statement reXeired to was published on 
June 18 under the title Personal Freedom Labours Policy for the 
Individual and Society , and will be summarized in a subsequent issue 
It IS one of the ten policy statements to be issued by the Labour Party 
during the years 1956-58 — see 14680 A — as the basis for its electoral 
programme. — Ed* K^C.A ] 

“ There is another oompellmg reason why m our view the time has 
come for Radicals to throw m their lot with the Labour Party 
Undoubtedly some of the most important issues to be faced by 
British Governments in the next few year^. will relate to colonial and 
dependent territories. Our task is threefold — to build up self- 
governing institutions, to foster economic development, and to 
admmlster equal justice as between peoples of different race and 
colour. On such questions as these there has always, we beheve, been 
substantial identity of outlook between left-wmg Liberals and the 
Labour Party. 

“ We have arrived at our decision . . . because we feel that there is a 
great deal of common ground between Radicals and the Labour Party 
and that the differences between them now largely belong to the past. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Maynard Keynes (as he then was) wrote * 
* The political problem of mankmd is to combme three things * 
economic efficiency, social justice, and individual hberty.' The 
problem has become far more urgent than it was in 1926, but the 
objective remains the same. To-day it seems to us that the only 
effective mstrument for achieving it is the Labour Party.*’ 

Mr. Gaitskell, in reply, ‘‘ cordially welcomed ” the decision 
taken by Mr. Foot, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Hopkins, and 
expressed the belief that the Labour Party was “ today the 
only effective political mstrument by and through which the 
great traditions of British Radicalism can be maintained.” 
(Times - Daily Herald - Manchester Guardian) (14192 B.) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY. — Scholarship Awards for 
American Students. 

Dr. Bliicher, the Federal German Vice-Chancellor, mformed 
the U.S. Ambassador in Bonn (Mr. Conant) on July 11 that 
Western Germany would grant scholarships to 225 American 
students in recognition of U.S. aid to Germany smee the war. 
The225 scholarships, worthl, 150, 000 Deutschemarks (8274,000), 
would be tenable for the years 1956-59 ; 75 would be awarded 
in the 1956-57 academic year and 50 in each of the three 
following years. Each student granted a scholarship would 
receive 2,700 DM. (about 8640) as subsistence allowance, plus 
500 DM. (about $120) for learnmg German. He would pay no 
fees at the university or technical college of his choice, and the 
Federal Government would pay the costs of his journey to and 
from Bonn. (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues. - Corrigendimi. 

Owing to a misprint in 14968 0, It was erroneously stated that new 

capital Issues for British overseas countries for the first half of 1956 
totalled £ 20 , 587 . The figure should read £ 20 , 587 , 000 . — (Ed. K.C.^ ) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA-EGYPT.INDIA.~Brioiii Meetings 
between President Tito, President Nasser, and Mr, Nebru. 

Piesident Nasser of Egypt arrived at Belgrade on July 12 on 
an official visit, first for bilateral discussions with President Tito, 
and subsequently for a tripartite meeting with Marshal Tito and 
Mr. Nehru, Prime Mimster of India. President Nasser was 
accompanied by Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian Foreign Mmistei, M. 
Boghdadi, Mimster for Communal Atfairs, and Wing-Commander 
Sabry, Mimster of State. 

The discussions between President Tito and Nasser took place 
m Belgrade on July 13-14, after which President Nasser visited 
Serajevo, Zagreb, Ljubljana, and Bled before rejoming President 
Tito on the island of Briom on July 17. 

Mr. Nehru — ^who was on his return 3 ourney from the Common- 
wealth Prime Mmisters’ Conference in London, and who had 
made a brief stay m Pans — arrived at Briom on July 18, 
accompanied by Mr. Krishna Menon, Minister without portfoho. 
The tripartite talks started later the same day and ended in 
the evenmg of July 19, when Mr. Nehru and President Nasser 
left together by air for Cairo, In addition to Mr. Menon and 
Dr. Fawzi, the discussions were also attended by MM. Kardelj 
and Hankovich, Vice-Presidents of the Yugoslav Federal 
Executive Council, and M. Koca Popovich, the Yugoslav 
Foieign Secretary. 

Yugoslav - Egyptian Communique. 

A communique dealing with the talks between Presidents 
Tito and Nasser was issued at Briom on July 18. 

The commuiiiq.ue said that the talks had covered all questions 
afEectmg relations between the two countries and concerning the 
further promotion of their co-operation, as well as an excha,nge of 
views on major international issues. It referred to the “ atmosphere 
of full mutual confidence and cordial friendship ” which characterized 
the rolaLions between the two countries, and said that Presidents 
Nasser and Tito had “ noted a great similarity of views on the mam 
problems of the contemporary world, which the two countries approach 
guided by the principles of peace-loving and active co-existence and 
of non-ahgnment with blocs . . 

Referring to the situation in the Middle and Near East, the oom- 
inunlqu6 said that the two Presidents had ‘‘ again confirmed their 
support of the resolutions of the Bandung conference relating to 
these areas.’* 

As regards Yugoslav-EgypUan relations, the two Presidents had 
noted “ with satisfaction that these were developing successfully 
in aocordance with the principles set out in the joint declaration of 
Jan 5, 1956 ** (see 14659 A), and that ** the implementation of these 
principles, both in the relations between the two countries and in 
international politics, has already proved to be a palpable contribu- 
tion to the cause of consolidating peace and of international co- 
operation in the world ’* Bpeoifioally, the two Presidents had decided 

(1) To continue the useful practice ** of direct exchanges of views 
and personal contacts at the liighest level, which had proved to be of 

mutual benefit,** and to hold regular consultations ; 

(2) To start detailed negotiations “ between experts and appro- 
priate institutions ’* on an extension of economic co-operation and 
exchanges between the two countries , 

(3) To continue the “ comprehensive informative talks ’* conducted 
durtog the present visit, particularly in the form of exchanges of 
experience and information in the spheres of economic policy, 
jilaiming, etc. ; 

(4) To extend the existing cultural co-operation between Egypt and 
Yugoslavia and to conclude a cultural convention. 

(5) To co-operute and exchange information m technical matters 
and in the application of atomic energy for iioaoeful purposes 

Yugoslav - Indian - Egyptian Communique. 

A jomt statement was mitialled by President Tito, President 
Nasser, and Mr. Nehru on July 19 stating that the tripartite 
talks had been conducted in “an atmosphere of cordiality and 
friendship ” and had covered a “ detailed exchange of views on 
matters of common interest.’’ It went on • 

** The three Heads of Government reviewed developments in the 
international sphere since they met each other separately 12 months 
ago. They noted with satisfaction that the i)olicios pursued by their 
countries have contributed to some extent to the lessening of Inter- 
national tension and to the development of relations between nations 
based on e quality . 

“ The latest developments and contacts between the leaxlors of 
various countries following different policies have contributed to a 
better understanding of each other’s viewpoints and to a growing 
recognition of the principles of peaceful and active co-existence. Tho 
three Heads of Government consider that these contacts and ox- 
ohangoB of opinions should oontlnixe and bo encouraged. 

" The Bandung Conference . . . laid down certain principles which 
should govern hitemational relations. The three Hoads of Govern- 
ment reaffirm these ten principles, which they have always supported 
They realize that oonfilots and tension in the world to-day have led to 
fears and apprehensions in the present and tor the future. As long as 
these fears and apprehensions dominate the world, no firm base for 
peace can bo established. At the same time it is difficult to remove 
such fears and apprehensions rapidly, and progressive stops will have 
to be taken towards their removal. . . 


The division of the world to-day into powerful blocs of nations 
tends to perpetuate these fears Peace has to be sought not through 
division but by aimmg at collective security on a world basis, and by 
enlarging the sphere of fx*eedom and ending the domination of one 
coxmtry over another. 

“ Progress towards disaimament is essential in order to lessen the 
fear of conflict This progress should be made primarily within the 
fi’amework of the U.N and should include both nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons and conventional armaments, as well as adequate 
supervision of the implementation of the agreements made Explo- 
sions of weapons of mass destruction, even for experimental purpose's, 
should be suspended as they involve a possible danger to humanity 
by pollution of the atmosphere, affecting other countries regardless of 
frontiers, and as they are a violation of international morality. 
Eissionahle material should be used only for peaceful purposes, and 
its use for warlike purposes should be prolnbited The three Heads of 
Government are deeply interested in full and equal co-operation 
among nations in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
Such co-operation should b© organized within the framework of the 
U.N , and the proposed International Agency should bo repiesentative 
of all countries 

The intensification of efforts to quicken tho development of 
under-developed areas of the world constitutes one of the piincipal 
tasks in the creation of permanent and stable peace among nations 
In this connexion the throe Heads of Government recognize the 
importance of international economic and financial co-operation, 
and bebeve that it is necessary and desirable that the proposed 
Special U N. Fund for Economic Development be constituted . . 

“ In the course of their talks the three Heads of Government 
emphasized the great imiiortance of removing embargoes and obstacles 
to the normal flow and expansion of international trade. 

“ The three prmcipal areas of tension and possible conflict are 
Central Europe, the Far East, and the Middle Bast region. The 
problems of the Far East cannot adequately be solved without the 
full co-operation of the People’s Kepubho of China. The three Heads 
of Government express their belief that the People’s Bepublic of 
China should be represented in the United Nations They also 
consider that those countries which have applied for membership m 
accordance with the Charter should be admitted to the U N 

The problems of Central Europe ai ‘0 intimately connected with 
that of Germany. This important question should be solved in 
conformity with the wishes of the German people by peaceful 
negotiated settlement 

“ In the Middle East the conflicting mterests of tlio Great Powers 
have added to the difficulties of the situation These problems should 
be considered on their merits, safeguarding legitimate economic 
interests but basing the solution on tho fjvedoni of tho peoples 
concerned. The freedom and goodwill of tho peoples of those areas 
are essential not only for peace but also to safeguard legitimate 
economic interests. The situation in Palestlno particularly is one of 
danger to world peace- The Heads of Covernmont support tho 
resolution of the Bandung Oonforonoo in this respeot. 

“The three Heads of Governmont consitlorod tlie situation in 
Algeria, which, in their opinion, is not only of great importance but 
requires urgent attention, both from tho point of view of tho basic 
rights of the iieople of Algeria ond of tho conBolidution of poa.oo in 
that part of the world. Behoving as they do that colonial domination 
is wholly undesirable, and injurious to both rulers and ralod, they 
must express ilieir sympathy for tho doairo of tho P(ioplo of Algeria 
for freedom. They recognize that there are in Algeria considorablo 
numbers of people of European clesoout whoso tnieroats sliould b© 
protected, but this should not obstruct tho recognition of the legiti- 
mate rights of tho Algerians They warmly Hupport all efi'orts directed 
towards a just and peaceful solution, and in particular for the cessa- 
tion of violent conflict in that area and for negotiation A cotiso-firo 
and negotiations between tho parties concornod Hhonld load to a peace- 
ful settlement of the problem. 

“ The three Hoads of Govomniont r(3cognizo that tho prol>Ioms of 
the world cannot bo sottlod all at onoo. It is nc^coBSarv to porsovoro 
with patience and goodwill in attompt.H to find wolntionH. It Is 
essential, however, that every effort Hhonld bo n)a,dc to esroaio a 
climate of peace and to act In aooordanco wiUi the basic prlnoiploH 
laid down in the U.N Charter.” 

A four-man delegation of the Algerian National Liberation 
Movement, led by~M, Ferhat Abbas, arrived at l^ula (near 
Brioni Island) on July 17 during the tripartite meeting. It was 
received by an ofiicial of the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry, to 
whom it submitted a memorandum on the Algerian (|uestion for 
transmission to President Tito, President Nasser, and Mr. Nelmi. 

On July 10 it had been announced in Jerusalem that the 
Israeli Government had conveyed a memorandum to President 
Tito recapitulating its views on the l^alcstine question. The 
memorandum emphasized Israel’s <lesire to work out a peace 
settlement with hlgypt and the other Arab countries, but, it 
was reported, made no reference to mediation. 

After their arrival in Cairo, Mr. Nehru and President Nasser 
had several meetings on July 20, which were also attended by 
l>r. Fawzi and Mr. Krishna Menon. The Indian Ministers left 
the Egyptian capital on July 21, no communique being issued. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - The Hindu, Madras - Times « Mandiester Guardian - 
Le Monde, Fads) (Prev. rep. 14659 A 5 1437» 
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A. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — British and U.S. 
Reports on Effects of Radioactivity on Man. - British 
Committee of Investigation into Medical Radiology. 

The reports of eomrmttees of the British Medical Research 
Council and of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, deabng 
with the effects of radioactivity on man, were pubhshed 
simultaneously on July 12 m London and 'Washington. 

Report of British Medical Research Council. 

The British report, entitled The Hazards to Man of Nuclear 
and Allied Radiations, and summarized below, was the work of 
a committee presided over by Sir Harold Himsworth, secretary 
of the Medical Research Council. 

Findings, In an analysis of the sources of radiation to which man 
i& normally exposed, the committee stated that the major part of this 
was composed of ordinary ‘ background radiation ” (i e. that deriving 
from cosmic rays, natnraUy occnrrmg radioactive substances snch as 
ladinm, etc ). Under average conditions, the backgroimd radiation 
to which the mdividnal was exposed annually was of the order of 
0 1 rontgens (“ r ” — an mternationaUy accepted nnit for the measure- 
ment of radiation intensity) 

It was estimated, however, that diagnostic radiology exposed human 
bemgs m Britam to radiation amounting to an average of 22 per cent 
over and above the normal backgroimd I'adiation Moreover, an 
average of another three per cent on the background total was 
leceived from oconpational exposure m hospitals, laboratories, and 
atomic energy establishments, and from such sources as X-ray 
machmes for shoe-fitting, Inmmons clock-faces, and television sets 
In contrast to this, the fall-out fr'om nuclear explosions produced an 
additional radiation amoimtmg to less than one per cent on the 
background total. 

Radiation, the committee stated, produced qualitatively the same 
danger to health from whatever source it came. This danger rmght 
be immediate and pathological, or remote and genetic, but the long- 
tenn genetic effects were held to be more serious. 

[Radiation reachmg the repioductive organs of the human body 
gives rise to gene mutations which are inevitably harmful to the 
offsprmg of contammated parents, and the mutations will persist m 
their descendants until the Ime of mheritance dies out. In the case of 
a mutation givmg rise to very serious handicaps the line may die out 
with the first generation, but where a weaker mutation takes place, 
it may persist through many generations before the Ime perishes ] 

With reference to diagnostic X-rays, the report stressed that 
radiation danger existed only in examinations of relatively few parts 
of the body — prmcipally the hip, lumbar spme, lower abdomen, and 
pelvis X-rays of the chest, for example, were unlikely to affect the 
reproductive organs. 

Dealing with the question of nuclear explosions, the committee 
declared that special account should be taken of the radioactive 
isotope strontium-90, which was one of the most important constitu- 
ents of radioactive fall-out Strontium-90 might contaminate water 
or crops, and thus pass into the human system either directly or 
mdirectly through ammal food products derived from cattle or sheep 
which had grazed on contaminated pasture Deposits of the isotope 
accumulated in human bone, where they might give rise to hone 
tumours or, through irradiation of the surrounding tissue, to aplastic 
anaeima or leukaemia With radioactive fall-out from nuclear 
explosions at its present level, no detectable morease in ill effects was 
to be expected ; but if the rate or intensity of explosions were to 
morease, a stage might be reached withm the hfetune of some people 
now living at which “ lU effects might be pioduced in a smell propor- 
tion of the population.” 

[In reply to a parliamentary question on July X8, Major Lloyd- 
George, the Home Secretary, stated that before the first major 
thermo-nuclear tests the deposit of strontium- 90 was two mllh- 
ouries a square mile , the deposit at the present time was 14 milll- 
cunes a square mile, and the nuclear tests carried out up to Jime 
1956 would increase the total deposit to 45 milli-ouries a square mile 
by 1965 ] 

In connexion with other immediate pathological effects of radio- 
activity, the committee investigated the effects of var 3 ang amounts of 
radiotherapeutio treatment during the past 20 years on 13,000 
sufferers from ankylosing spondylitis, a severe rheumatic condition. 
Observations suggested that there was an morease in the small 
chance of developing leukaemia after exposure to an exceptionally 
large dose of radiation. 

Recommendations. The report mad© the following recommenda- 
tions on the control and reduction of the radiation to which man is 
exposed : 

(1) Adequate justification should be required for the employment 
of any source of ionizing radiation on however small a scale ” 

(2) With reference to dosage, “ in conditions involving persistent 
exposure to ionizing radiations, the present standard (recommended 
by the International Commission on Radiological Protection) that 
the dose received should not exceed 0 3 r weekly, averaged over any 
period of 13 consecutive weeks, should for the present continue to 
be accepted.” 

** During his whole lifetime, an individual should not he allowed to 
accumulate more than 200 r of * whole-body ' ra.diation, m addition 
to that received from the natural background, and this allowance 
should he spread over tens of years ; hnt every effort should be made 


to keep the level of exposure as low as possible An mdividual should 
not be aUou ed to accumulate more than 50 r to the gonads, m addition 
to that received from the natural background, from conception to the 
age of 30 years , and this allowance should not apply to more than 
one-fiftieth of the total population of the country ” 

The Intel-national Commission on Radiological Protection was 
considering the upper hmit which should be set upon the non- 
background radiation which the population m general should be 
allowed to receive The limit was not likely to be in excess of twice 
the amount of ordmary background radiation, and might be much 
less It was important that this should be communicated to everyone 
concerned with the development of sources of radiation 

(3) All sources of radiation should be kept under close mspection 
Present practice m diagnostic radiology should be reviewed, and a 
critical exanunation made of the use of radiotherapy m non-malignant 
conditions. Irradiation from miscellaneous sources such as X-ray 
machmes for shoe-fittmg (pedascopes), lummous clocks and watches, 
and television sets should be reduced as far as possible 

(4) “As an essential basis for further studies . , there is urgent 
need for the collection of more detailed mformation when births, 
marriages and deaths are registered ” 

Creation of Radiological Protection Service. 

The Mmister of Health, Mr. Turton, made a statement on 
the Medical Research Council’s report m the House of Commons 
on July 16. 

Mr. Turton described the report as “ reassurmg ” in that it did not 
reveal any present danger from radiation Reviewmg the occupa- 
tional dangers m certam branches of mdustry usmg radioactive 
substances, he said that new protective regulations were under 
discussion and would he published early m 1957 As regards occupa- 
tional hazards to hospital workers engaged on X-ray work and the 
use of radioactive substances, a committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Charles Darwin had prepared a comprehensive code of practice 
for Health Service hospitals which would be issued shortly , mean- 
while the code had been referred to the Radioactive Substances 
Advisory Committee for consideration whether it should be modified 
or supplemented m the hght of the Medical Research Council’s report 
To assist m carrying out the code and in applying protective measures 
in hospitals and mdustry, a Radiological Protection Service had 
been set up by the Muustry of Health and the Medical Research 
Council. 

In view of the report’s recommendations with regard to radiological 
diagnosis and treatment, the Government had decided to set up a 
scientific comnnttee, under the chairmanship of Lord Adrian (Master 
of Trmity College, Cambridge), to examme the question. Mr Turton 
added that pedascopes were already under review by the Radioactive 
Substances Advisory Committee, and that he would ask the com- 
mittee to advise him about lummous clocks and watches and tele- 
vision apparatus as soon as possible 

A resolution “ noting ” the report was moved by Mr. Turton and 
agreed to after debate 

B.M.A. Session on Radiation. 

The British Medical Association discussed radiation at a 
scientific session at Brighton on July 13. 

Mr E. E Smith, deputy director of the Radiological Protection 
Service, suggested that it might be necessary to make a complete 
medical register of aU persons exposed to radiation, in order to provide 
information for future research workers. The Radiological Protection 
Service was explormg the possibilities of constructmg an underground 
laboratory at Sutton (Surrey) for the purpose of studying the radiation 
mgested by the human body 

Sir Ernest Rock Carling, a consultant adviser to the Home Ofiace, 
and the Mmistnes of Health and Supply, called for the education of 
everyone in whom the radiation hazard had existed “ The thought 
that one’s prospective child may be bom dead or deformed or lacking 
in mtelhgence,” he said, “ must make every person take care and 
approach the subject with an informed mind. The radiation sms of 
the fathers are visited on the children for many generations to come ” 
Report of U.S. National Academy of Sciences. 

The U.S. report, entitled The Biological Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, was the work of six committees, each dealing with a 
different aspect of radiation. 

The Committee on Genetic Effects found that “ any radiation is 
genetically undesirable, since any radiation induces harmful mutations 
Further, all presently available scientific information leads to the 
conclusion that the genetic harm is proportional to the total dose 
(that IS, the total accumulated dose to the reproductive organs from 
the conception of the parents to the conception of the child)-” 

The committee quoted the following figures to show the amount of 
radiation received from various sources over a 30 -year period by the 
reproductive organs of persons in the U.S A. background radiation 
— 4 3 r (the dose rising to as much as 5 5 r in high-altitude areas 
because of the increase of cosmic rays) ; medical X-rays — an average 
of 3 r (in some oases the figure might be very much bigger, and in 
others none at all) ; fall-out from nuclear explosions — between 0.05 
r and 1 25 r at the present rates of explosions No figures were given 
for occupational contamination or for contamination from minor 
sources 

The recommendations of the Genetics Committee corresponded in 
substance with those given m the British report The specific recom- 
mendations regarding dosage were as follows • 
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The aTerage exposure of the population’s i^eprodnotiTe cells to 
radiation above the natural backgroimd shonld be limited to 10 r 
from conception to the age of 30. The 10-r limit should be recon- 
sidered periodically with a view to keeping the reproductive cell 
exposure at the lowest practicable level. Individual persons should 
not receive a total accumulated dose to the reproductive cells of 
more than 50 r up to 30 years, and not more than 50 r m addition up 
to 40 years of age.” 

The Committee on Pathological Effects drew attention to the fact 
that there was some evidence to show that radiation, however small 
the dose, tended to reduce the expectation of life. The following 
statistics were given, showing the average age at death of various 
groups of the XJ.S. population : (a) all persons over the age of 25 — 

65.6 years ; {g) physicians having no known contact with radiation — 

65.7 years ; (c) specialists having some exposure to radiation — 
63 3 years ; (d) radiologists — 60.5 years. It was pomted out that 
radiologists might receive dosages durmg the course of their occupa- 
tion “ ranging from very slight to about 1,000 r,” 

The Committee on Meteorological Aspects of Radiation stated that 
evidence collected over a decade indicated that nuclear explosions 
had no effect upon the weather, although the evidence could not 
be regarded as conclusive. Pm'ther research was recommended in 
the technique of monitormg radioactive fall-out, and in measuring 
the storage of radiation in the stratosphere. 

The Committee on Oceanography and Fisheries found that nuclear 
tests nught be carried out in and over the sea without serious damage 
to fisheries. The committee drew attention to the insuflicienoy of the 
information available for prediotmg the effect of the disposal of 
radioactive waste in the sea, and recommended that this problem 
should bo studied by international agencies 

The Committee on Agriculture and Food Supplies concluded that 
radiation was unlikely to be useful in developing animal breeds, but 
might prove helpful for improving the quality of crops by artificially 
increasing mutation rates. On the other hand there was an mcrease 
in the radioactive content of foods (largely through the presence of 
8trontimn-90) as a result of fall-out from explosions It was not 
known at what stage food became unwholesome on account of 
radioactivity, and the committee recommended long-term investiga- 
tion of this question 

The Committee on. the Disposal and Dispersal of Radioactive Waste 

indicated that more research was needed before controlled disposal 
systems could be pub into economic operation. The committee also 
stressed the need to anticipate the kind of accidents likely to occur 
m nuclear installations, and to set up in aidvanoe safety standards 
which would minimize their effect It would be necessary to house 
reactors in sealed buildings imtil technological advances had reduced 
risks of the aocidontal contamination of populated aieas. 

The chairmen of the six committees concerned in the National 
Academy of Sciences report were : Genetic Bffects— Dr. Warren 
Weaver, Director for Natural Sciences to the Rockefeller 
Foundation ; Pathological Effects — ^Dr. Shields Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at Harvard Medical School ; Meteorological 
Aspects — ^Dr. Harry Wexler, Director of Meteorological Research 
to the XJ.S. Weather Bureau ; Oceanography and Fisheries — 
Dr. Roger Revelle, Director of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, La Jolla (California) ; Agriculture and Food 
Supplies — ^Dr. A. Geoffrey Norman, Professor of Botany and 
Director of the Botanic Garden, University of Michigan ; 
Disposal and Dispersal of Radioactive Waste — ^Dr. Abel Wohnan, 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Atomic Radiation, U.N, Study, 14667 A*) 

A. ISRAEL - SOVIET UNION.— Soviet Oil Shipments 
to Isi*ael. « Israeli Citrus Exports to U.S.S.R. 

It was announced in Moscow and Jerusalem on July 17 that 
the Soviet petroleum export trust (Soyuznefteaiport) liad signed 
a two-year contract with the Israel Fuel Corporation (Delek) 
and the Palestine Electric Corporation for the supply of 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of Russian crude oil to Israel 
during the next two years. It was stated that the contract 
would operate on a clearmg basis, with Israel selling mainly 
citras fruit to the U.S.S.R. Negotiations were also reported to 
be in progress on the purchase of Soviet oil-drilling equipment 
by Israel, and on the despatch of Soviet technicians to train 
Israelis in its use. — (Times - New York Times) 

B. PAKISTAN.— Trade Agreement with Soviet Union. 

The first bOateral trade agreement between Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union was signed in Karachi on June 27. 

Each country agreed to extend most-favoured nation treatment to 
tne other, whilst under a special arrangement all payments for goods 
and other commercial payments were to be made In Pakistan rupees 

Among the goods likely to be exchanged were jute and lute 
products, cotton, wool, hides and leather from Pakistan, and various 
kinds of industrial equipment, chemicals, petroleum and petrolenui 
products from the U.S S R. 

It was also announced that the U.S.S.R. would establish a 
trade representation in Karachi to facilitate trade between the 
two countries. (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Ofllce, London) 


C. INDONESIA. — Constituent Assembly Elections. - 
Final Results. 

The results of the elections for the Indonesian Constituent 
Assembly, which started on Dec. 15, 1955, were officially 
announced m Jakarta on July 16 as follows, the distribution of 
seats m the new House of Representatives being also shown for 
comparison : 



Constituent 

House of 


Assembly 

Representa- 

tives 

57 

National Party (PNI) . 

Council of Indonesian Moslem Organi- 

119 

zations (MasBumi) 

Religious Teachers’ Party (Nahdlatul 
’Ulauaa) 

112 

57 

91 

45 

Commimist Party (PKI) 

80 

39 

United Moslem Party (PSII) 

16 

8 

Protestant Christian Party (Parkmdo) 

16 

8 

Catholic Party , 

10 

6 

SociaUst Party (PSI) 

Movement for Defence of Indonesian 

10 

5 

Independence (IPKl) 

S 

4 

Islamic Party (Perti) 

7 

4 

Labour Party (Partai Buruh) 

5 

2 

Party of the Masses (Partai Murba) 
National People’s Party (Partai Rakjat 

4 

2 

Nasional) 

3 

2 

Association of Pohee Personnel (PPPRI) 

3 

2 

Dayak Association (Persatuan Dayak) 
Movement for Defence of Pantaa Sila 

3 

1 

(GPP) 

2 

2 

Indonesian People’s Party (PRI) 

Party of the Independent Republic of 

2 

2 

Indonesia (PRIM) 

Greater Indonesian Union (PIR) — 

2 

1 

Wongsonegoro group 

2 

1 

PIR — Hazairm group 

Association of Indonesian Proletarians 

2 

1 

(Permal) 

Consultative Assembly of Indonesian 

2 

1 

Citizens (Baperki) 

2 

1 

Gerinda 

2 

1 

Others 

11* 

5 


’"Including one each for the Village People’s Party (Pei’satuan 
Ilak 3 at Dosa) ; Akui (minor Islamic group) ; C^oiimiunist Youth 
Movement (Acoma) , PPTI (Islamic group) ; Indonesian Peasants* 
Party (PTI) , G P Sunda , “ Buffalo ” Association (Gerakan 

Banteng) ; Pllt-Western Ijessoi* Sunda group , It Siidiono ; Radja 
Keprabonan ; and Idrus Effendi. 

In addition to the 514 seats distributed among the various 
parties, the remaining six seats are reserved for members repre- 
senting West Irian (Dutch New Guinea). The total number of 
valid votes was 87,410,249, out of an electorate numbering 
43,104,464. 

The Indonesian Constituent Assembly is entrusted with the 
task of drafting a new Constitution to replace that of 1950. 
It will sit at Bandung. — (Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14736 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Financial and Monetary 
Policy. - Issue of Treasury Stock. - Conversion Offiers. 

Tlie Treasury announced on April 20 the issue for cash of 
£250,000,000 of Si per cent Treasury Stock, 1979-1981, at a 
price of £81 per £100 nominal. 

The Bank of ICngland stated on April 25 that applications up to 
£1,000,000 would bo allotted in full, and above £1,000,000 on a basis 
of 88 per cent. 

On July 9 this stock, which was in effect issued In furtheramso of the 
policy of financing the nationalized industrlos directly through the 
Exchequer (soe 14821 A), was amalgamated with the £223,000,000 
of aiufilar stock already existing the so-oalled * Cron n,tid Stool ’ 
stock 

A conversion offer was made on June 22 to holders of 2^ per 
cent Defence Bonds purchased between Oct. 1, 1946 and March 
31, 1947, and maturing between Oct, 1, 1956, and March 31, 
1957. 

Holders of these bonds, of which Hoine£31, 000,000 wero outst-andlng, 
were offered per coni Defence Bonds similar to the now issue of 
41 per cent Defence Bonds announood In the Ohancollor’s Bmlget 
speech (see 14821 A). 

The largest conversion offer since the War I^oan conversion 
of 1032 was announced by tlie Treasury on July 6. Holders of 
£824,000,000 worth of 2J per cent National War Bonds, 1954- 
1956, due for repayment on Aug. 15, 1956, were offered 44 per 
cent Conversion Stock, maturing in 1062, plus £1. 10a. cash for 
each £100 nominal of bonds tendered. 

It was announced on July 20, when the offer closed, that 
holders of some £657,000,000 (approximately 80 per cen^ of 
the Bonds had accepted conversion. (Treasury Press Office) 

(Prev. rep. 14821 A*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Appointment of Joint 
permanent Secretaries to Treasury. - Sir Norman Brook 
to head Civil Service. - Sir H. Caccia appointed Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. - Other Diplomatic Appointments. 

The following changes in higher Civil Ser\nce appointments 
at the Treasury w’-ere announced by the Prmie Minister on 
July 20 m a statement from 10, Downmg Street . 

(1) Sir Edward Bridges, Permanent Secretary to the Tieasury 
and official Head of the Civil Service, and Sir Bernard Gilbert, 
Deputy to the Permanent Secretary, would retire from the 
pubhc service m the autumn. The latter post would then lapse 
and, w’lth the approval of the Queen, tw'O Joint Permanent 
Secretaries to the Treasury would he appointed — Sir Norman 
Brook, now Secretary to the Cabmet, and Sir Roger Makms, 
now i\uabassador m Washmgton. 

(2) Sir Roger ]\Iakms would have charge of the financial and 
econonuc work of the Treasury and would be wholly responsible 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

(3) Sir Norman Biook, in addition to his duties as Secretary 
to the Cahmet, would “ take charge of all other Tieasury w^ork, 
including that which falls withm the responsibility of the Prime 
Mmister in his capacity as First Lord of the Treasury.” He 
would become official Head of the Home Civil Service, and 
would he assisted m the work of the Cabmet Secretariat by 
Mr. B. F. St. J. Trend, who 'would be appomted Deputy 
Secretary to the Cahmet. (Mr. Trend was m the Office of the 
Lord Privy Seal at the time of his new appomtment ) 

The new arrangements ended the 35-year-old system under 
wliich the fimctions of Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
and official Head of the Home Civil Service had been the 
responsibility of one official. Of the two new Permanent 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Sir Norman Brook had been 
Secretary to the Cabmet since 1947 (a post he retains, as stated 
above) while Sir Roger Makins, prior to his appomtment to the 
Washmgton Embassy m 1952, had been head of the Foreign 
Office department dealing with the economic and financial 
aspects of foreign affaus — a post mvolvmg close co-operation 
with the Treasury. They will each have a salary of £6,500 a year. 

The Pohtical Correspondent of The Times commented as 
follows on the new arrangements • 

These new arrangements result from the growth, m recent years, 
of Treasury responsihihty for co-ordmatmg econouuc as well as 
financial pohcy. The time has come, it is felt, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should, have to help him in the discharge of these 
fimctions an official of the highest rank who has no other pre- 
occupations 

Sir Roger Makms will have charge of the Treasury divisions 
concerned with home and oversea finance and supply expenditure, of 
the home and oversea plannmg stafi, and of the economic section 
under the Economic Adviser to the Government He will also he 
chairman of the Economic Plannmg Board. 

Sir Norman Brook, m his new post, will be able to advise the 
Prune Mmister on the problems of the machmory of Government 
and Civil Service organization which fall withm the functions of the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will continue to he responsible for matters relatmg to the 
pay, conditions, pensions, and numbers of the Cml Service. 

In addition to supervising the Cabinet Secretariat, Sir Norman 
Brook will have charge of the general organization and management 
of the Cml Service and of the Treasury divisions dealing with 
estahhshments, machinery of government, and appomtments 

One interestmg feature of the appointments is that Sir Norman 
Brook is to bo ‘ official Head of the Home Civil Service,* whereas 
Sir Edward Bridges has been official Head of the Civil Service * 
This does no more than give official recognition to a change which 
has existed m practice smoe the separate Foreign Service was 
established since 1943. It was then laid down that the Foreign Service 
did not come under the official Head of the Civil Service, and the 
same has apphed to the Oversea Civil Service, formerly the Colonial 
Service. The Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, therefore, has 
come to he responsible — as its official Head — solely for the Home 
Civil Service.*’ 

It was announced on the same date (July 20) that Sir Harold 
Caccia (52), a Deputy Under-Secretary of State m the Foreign 
Office, had been appomted Ambassador to the United States 
m succession to Sir Roger Makms. 

Sir Harold Caccia, a career diplomat, served before the war in the 
Peking and Athens Embassies He returned to the Foreign Office 
m 1941, and m 1943 was seconded to the staff of the British Minister 
Resident m North Africa (Mr Harold Macmillan, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and concurrently to General Eisen- 
hower’s stafi at Allied Forces H.Q., North Africa, He later became 
]omt head of the Anglo-XJ S. Political Section of the Allied Control 
Commission for Italy, and at the end of 1944 was transferred to 
Greece as Political Adviser to the G.O C , British Forces. After 
serving in Greece throughout the Communist uprising of December, 
1944, and subsequently as Minister at the Athens Embassy, Sir 


Harold relumed m 1946 to the Foreign Office, where he was engaged 
m the administrative reorganization caused by the amalgamation of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services as the Foreign Service He 
became Munster (later Ambassador) to Austria m 1949, and returned 
to the Foreign Office m 1954 as Deputy XJnder-Secretary of State. 

A number of other appomtments m the Foreign Service had 
been announced m recent months, as summarized below : 

Mr Leslie Fiy, head of the Eastern Department of the Foreign 
Office, as Minister to Him&ary i ice ]Mi*. (now Sir) Geoi^e Labouchere 
^September 1955). Sir George Labouchere had previously been 
appomted Ambassador to Belgium — see 14386 A. 

Sir Keith Jopson, Ambassador m Bogota, as Ambassador to 
L^ruguay iite Mi E. R Lmgeman, retiring (September 1955). 

jVD* E J J'omt, Commercial Munster at H.M Embassy m Rome, 
as Ambassador to Colombia vice Sir Keith Jopson (September 1955). 

Mr Roderick Parkes, CoimscUor at H.M. Embassy m Jakarta, as 
Ambas-sador to Saudi Arabia vice ]Vlr Harold Beeley, who had held 
the post lor only six months owing to lU-health (September 1955). 

Mr G H. S Jackson, First Secretary at H M Embassy in Berne, 
as Almister to Honduras (December 1955) 

Sir Edwin Chapman- Andrews, Ambassador m Beirut, as the first 
British Ambassador to the Sudan (January 1956) 

]VIi. George Middleton, U K Deputy High Commissioner m New 
Delhi, as Ambassador to the Lebanon vice Sir Edwm Chapman- 
Andrews (Februaiy 195C) 

Mr F C Everson, Counsellor at H M Embassy m Bonn, as 
Mmister to El Salvador vice Captam (now Sir) Yyvyan Holt, retiring 
(March 1956) 

Mr R L Speight, an Assistant Under -Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Office, as Minister to Bulgaria vice Mr G. W. Furlonge 
(March 1956). 

Mr L G. HoUiday, lately Counsellor at H M Embassy m Stock- 
holm, as Ambassador to Laos vice Lord Talbot de Malahide (May 
1956). 

Mr. G W Furlonge, Minister m Sofia, as Ambassador to Ethiopia 
vice Mr D L Busk (May 1956). 

Mr. D F MacDermot, Mimster m Bucharest, as Ambassador to 
Indonesia vice Mr Oscar Morland (May 1956). 

Sir Geofirey Harrison, an Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office, as Ambassador to Brazil vice Sir Geoffrey Thompson, retirmg 
(June 1956) 

Sir Eric Beithoud, Ambassador m Copenhagen, as Ambassadoi to 
Poland vice Sir Andrew Noble (June 1956) 

Su‘ Andrew Noble as Ambassador to Mexico vice Sir Wilham 
Sullivan, retirmg (June 1966). 

Sir Roderick Barclay, Deputy Under-Secretary for Admimstration 
at the Foreign Office, as Ambassador to Denmark vice Sir Eric 
Berthoud (June 1956). 

Mr. A C. E Malcolm as the first British Ambassador to Tunisia 
(June 1956) 

Mr A A Dudley, lately U K Deputy Commissioner- General in 
South-East Asia, as Mmister to Rumania vice Mr D F MacDermot 
(July 1956). 

Mr A G. Gilchrist, Counsellor in the Office of the U.K Com- 
missioner-General for South-East Asia (Singapore), as Mmister to 
Iceland vice Mr J T. Henderson (July 1956). 

It was announced in September last that the U.K. and 
Luxemburg Governments had agreed to raise their respective 
diplomatic missions in Luxemburg and London to the status 
of Embassies. The British Minister m Luxemburg, Sir Geoffrey 
Allchin, was consequently appointed Ambassador. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 

Civil Service, 12757 ^ > Poreign Service, 14386 A.) 

B. COLOMBIA. — Sale of British-owned Dorada 
Railway to Colombian Government. 

It was reported on July 17 that the board of the British- 
owned Dorada Railway had agreed to sell the company’s under- 
takings and its ropeway subsidiary to the Colombian Govern- 
ment for $1,000,000 ; in addition, the company would be 
reheved of various liabihties under Colombian social laws and 
other departmental claims. The company meurred an operating 
loss of £70,000 m 1955. 

The Dorada Railway Company operates 70 miles of 3-ft. 
gauge line connectmg La Dorada and Ambalena, and owns 98 
per cent of the shares of Dorada Railway (Ropeway Extension) 
Ltd., which operates a 44J-mile aerial ropeway connected with 
the parent company’s railway. (Financial Times) 

C. SOyiET UNION - UNITED STATES. — Publica- 
tion of Soviet Magazine in U.S.A. 

The first issue of a Soviet illustrated monthly magazme for 
American readers, U.S,S»jR,, appeared m the United States 
durmg the last week of July. Printed m English, and published 
and distributed in the U.S.A., it is non-political m character 
and aims at acquamtmg the American people with the life and 
culture of the Soviet people. Its publication synchronized with 
the appearance in the Soviet Union of the U.S. magazme 
Amenka (see 14622 D). The Soviet-American agreempt for 
the publication of these magazmes provided for the distribu- 
tion of 50,000 copies of each. — (New York Times) ^0 
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A. CEYLON. — ^The Official Language Act. - Sinlialese 
proclaimed j>Official Language. - Communal Riots in 
Colombo and Eastern Province. 

The Official Language BiU, which declared Sinhalese to be 
the sole official language of Ceylon, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on June 5 by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bandaranaike. The RiU also laid down that where the immediate 
use of Sinhalese for official purposes was impracticable m the 
Government’s view, other languages might contmue to be used 
until a date not later than Dec. 31, 1960. The Minister for 
Home Affairs was empowered to make regulations (which would 
require the approval of both Houses of Parhament) to effect 
the change in the official language, and generally to implement 
the principles and provisions of the Act. 

Mr. Ponnambalam (Tamil Congress) contended during the first 
reading debate (a) that the BiU violated the Constitution Order-m- 
Council of 1946, which prohibited the making of laws which caused 
disabilities to nieinbers of difierent religions and oonmiumties , and 
(6) that, as an amendment to the Constitution, the Bill reiitured a 
two-thirds majority. These objections were overruled by the Speaker, 
Mr. Ismail, who held that the Bill did not reqiuire such a majority and 
that its validity was a question for the courts. 

Mr. Bandaraxmike, moving the second reading on Juno 6, said that 
the language issue was one of the main planks in the programme on 
which the Government had been returned, and that it was therefore 
their duty to introduce legislation on the subject , If the change 
could not be completed before Deo. 31, 1960, however, the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to make the position known to Parhament 
and the country, and they would take every step to avoid hardship 
Consideration would be given to the position of public servants who 
lacked the necessary knowledge of Sinhalese, and fair measures would 
be taken with regard to Public Service examinations. There would 
also be no mtexferenoe with the Standing Orders with regard to the 
“ medium of business ’* in Parliament. An inquiry would he held into 
the ** medium of education/* but there was no intention to interfere 
with Instruction in the mother tongue, provided that those who 
sought official employment acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
Sinhalese. Mr. Bandaranaike explained that detailed provisions were 
not incorporated in the Bill because it was felt that the wiser oouise 
would be to deal with problems as they arose. 

2Vlr. Poimambalam denounced the Bill as a “ retrograde measure ** 
which would “ divide the country and reduce Tamils to a position of 
subservience ** A similar warning was given by Mr. Goonewardcne 
{Lanka Bama ^amqia), who said that his party stood for making 
Sinhala (Le. Sinhalese] a State laneruage, but was opposed to injustice 
being don© to the Tamil-speaking people. Mr. Dahanayake (Minister 
of Education) gave an assurance that the Government would not 
place any barriers on those seeking admission to the Public Services, 
and that he would officially advise the Prime Minister that children 
should be educated m their mother tongue. 

Dr. Wickremasinghe (leader of the Communist Party) pointed out 
that parity of status was accorded to all languages in China, and also 
in the Soviet Union, where there were 16 official languages. He 
appealed to the Government to encourage the minorities by giving 
them the right to use their own language. In reply to this argument, 
Mr. Gunawardena (Minister of Agriculture and Food) observed that 
in Wlsconsm 80 per cent of the inhabitants were of Gorman origin and 
spoke German in their homes, while in New York there were more 
Jews than in Israel, yet there was no demand in the USA. for official 
status for the German or Hebrew languages. 

Mr. R. G. Senanayake (Minister of Commerce and Trade) recalled 
that the Independence Bill and the Citizenship BiU had been opposed 
by the Tamils at the time because they believed that their race would 
be exterminated ** ; he asked the Tamils, however, whether this 
earlier legislation had in practice caused any injustice to them or 
affected their language and culture The implementation of the 
policy of la>nguage parity, he contended, would cause confusion in the 
administrative sphere and would be impraotioable. 

Dr. Perera (Lanka tSama Samara), the leader of the Opposition, 
asked why, if the Bill was not to be implemented till 1960, the Govern- 
ment had not first worked out its implications before introducing It. 
He asserted that the Government proposed to ** teach Sinhalese to 
the Tamils at the point of the bayonet,*’ 

Mr.Chelvanayakam (leader of the Federal Party) maintained that 
the only way to safeguard the interests of the Tamils was by the 
establishment of a Federal State, and said that it would be 
Impossible to implement the Bill without causing injustice to the 
Tajoffi-speaking population. 

Mr. Bandaranaike, replying to the debate, emphasized that there 
was no intention of reducing the Tamils to a position of inferiority. 
While retaining the main principle of the BiU, the Government were 
prepared to discuss around a table the practical difficulties that 
might arise over such questions as communications with the Govern- 
ment in certain areas, the public services, education, and local 
authorities. The vast majority of Sinhalese felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that parity of language would be detrimental to them, and to grant 
parity would not satisfy the Federahats but only strengthen their 
demand for federalism. The Government of Ceylon therefore held the 
view that the only Bbatesmanlike solution of the problem was 
“ to introduce this BIU, to Introduce It quickly, and to Introduce It 
in this way.” 


The Bill was adopted on June 15 by 66 votes (People’s 
United Front, United National Party, and Independents) to 
29 {Lanka Sama Samaja, Federahsts, Communists, Tamil 
Congress, and Tamil Resistance Front). The Senate passed the 
Bill on July 6 by 19 votes to six, and it received the Governor- 
General’s assent on the following day. An official announce- 
ment was issued by the Prime Mmister on July 7 that “ where 
any language or languages has or have been used for any official 
purpose, such language or languages may continue to be so 
used until the necessary change is affected.” 

While the Bill was bemg debated in the House of Representatives 
serious communal noting took place in Colombo and the Eastern 
Provmce, where Sinhalese and Tamil communities live side by side 
On June 5 about 200 Tamils (led by 12 members of Parliament) 
staging a silent satyagraha demonstration of protest outside the 
Parliament buildings were stoned and assaulted by Sinhalese mobs , 
the noting then spread through the city, Tamils being assaulted and 
Tamil and Indian shops attacked and looted. Order was eventnallv 
restored after the police had opened fire on crowds of hooligans, eight 
persons being injured. More serious disturbances occurred on Jime 
8-10 at Battioaloa (on the east coast) where a hotel was burned down 
and two Tamils shot dead, and at Tnncomalee, where houses were set 
on fire by noting mobs. In the Gal Oya Valley (Eastern Province), 
where a large irrigation and colonization project is in progress, two 
people were killed on June 11 when the police fired on an unruly 
crowd. By June 15, however, conditions were reported to have 
retiumed to normal in all rural areas. 

The Federal Party announced on June 15 that they regarded 
the Bill as unconstitutional and would test its validity in 
the courts. — (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. I 475<5 A ; 14849 A.) 


B. ICELAND. — New Coalition Cabinet* 

The Icelandic Government headed by Hr. Olafur Thors 
formally resigned on July 24 following its defeat m the recent 
elections, and on the same day a new Government was installed 
under the Premiership of Hr. Hermann Jonasson (leader of the 
Progressive Party), whom President Asgeirsson had entrusted 
with the task of forming a Cabinet. The new Government was 
based on a coalition between the Progressives, the Social 
Democrats, and the People’s Front (comprising the left-wing 
Umted Workers’ Party and the Communists), its membership 
bemg as follows • 


Hr- Hermann Jonasson (Progressive) 

Hr. Gudmundur Gudmundsson 
(Social Democrat) 

Hr. Bystcinn Jonsson (Progressive) 
Professor Gylfi Gislason 
(Social Democrat) , 

Hr. Ludvik Josefsson 
(People’s Front) . . 

Hr- Hannibal Valdimarsaon 
(People’s Front) , . 


Prime Mmister and 
Mmister of Justice. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Finance and Agriculture 

Education and 
Industries. 

Trade Fisheries 

Social Welfare and 


Health. 

Hr. Jonasson bad been Prime Minister from 1934 to 1942 but was 
not a member of Hr, Thors* Coalition Government, although the 
Progressive Party partiolpatod in that Govominont. Hr. Gudmund- 
sson, a district judge, belongs to the right-wing of tho Social Demo- 
cratic Party, while Professor Gislason is Professor of Eisouoniios in 
tho University of Iceland. Of tho two I>ooplo*8 Front *’ Ministers, 
Hr. Valdimarsson (chairman of the Icelandic T tJ.G.) is a member of 
the United Workers Party, and Hr. Josefsson (a schooltoaohor) Is a 
Oommunist. Hr. Jonsson, tho Finance Minister, hold tho same 
portfolio in Hr Thors* Cabinet. 


Hr. Gudmimdur Gudmundssou took over the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio from Dr. Kristian Gudmundsson. As stated 
above, the new Foreign Mmister is a Social Democrat, while 
his predecessor was a member of the Progressive Party. 
(BerHngske Tidende, Copenhagen) (14960 A ; 14804 A.) 


C. LUXEMBURG. — Constitutional Reform. 

The Luxemburg Cliambcr of Deputies adopted a Constitu- 
tional Amendment Bill on July 18 providing for (a) a reduction 
of the term of office of deputies from six to live years ; ih) the 
holding of general elections for the whole Chamber every five 
years, instead of the previous system under which one-half of 
Its mcmberslup had been renewed every three years- The 
Chamber also decided (c) to extend its lifetime (which was to 
expire in June 1957) by another two years, thus postponing 
the next general election from May 1957 to May 1959. 

The provisions under (a) and ( 6 ) were adopted by 42 votes 
(Social Christians, Socialists, and Communists) to live (Liberals), 
while the decision under (c) was adopted by 41 votes (Christian 
Socials and Socialists) to seven (Liberals and Communists). 

(liC Monde, Paris) 
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AUGUST 4— n, 195 ^ 

A. THE SUEZ CRISIS. — Statements by Sir Anthony 
Eden 5 Mr. DuHes, M. Pineau, and Mr. Nehru. - British 
Parliamentary Debate. - Opposition Support for Govern- 
ment’s Attitude. - Further British Naval and Military 
Precautions. - Partial Mobilization in Egypt. - Inter- 
national Reactions to Suez Crisis. 

Developments in the Suez Canal crisis during the week Aug. 
4-11 are described below under cross-headings. 

British Parliamentary Debates. - 
Statements by Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Gaitskell. 

The Suez Canal crisis was debated by the House of Commons 
on Aug. 2, when the attitude of H.M. Gkivermuent was defined 
by the Prime Munster, Sir Anthony Eden. The Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, expressed the Opposition’s 
support for the Government’s pohcy and the precautionary 
measures taken. The Prime Minister spoke as follows : 

‘‘ . The cause for the anger and alarm felt at the action of the 
Egyptian Government — ^not only here, hut among the Governments 
and peoples of the democratic world — is due to the special character 
of the Canal As the world la to»day, and as it is likely to he for some 
time to come, the industrial hie of Western Europe hterally depends 
on the contmumg free navigation of the Canal as one of the great 
International waterways of the world Last year, neaily 70,000,000 
tons of oil passed through the canal, representmg about one-half of 
the oil supphes of Western Europe TrafQc through the Canal moved 
at the rate of 40 ships a day and amounted to 154,000,000 tons of 
shipping That traffic did not affect the West alone Austraha, India, 
Ceylon, and a large part of South-East Asia transported a large 
proportion, perhaps the major proportion, of its trade through the 
Canal. 

‘ It IS with those facts in mind that I feel it necessary to repeat the 
carefully considered sentence I used to the House on July 30 : * No 
arrangements for the future of this great mternational waterway 
could be acceptable to the British Government which would leave it 
in the unfettered control of a single Power which could, as recent 
events have shown, exploit it purely for the purpose of national 

^ The Prime Minister continued ‘ ‘ That is still our position and must 
remain |o, but it is not all the argument The Egyptian Government 
has certam obhgations m respect of the Canal. They are laid jdpym 
icutwo pxmcipal instruments First, the conoeBSlonr'whrch consists of 
a swes of agreements over the years between the Egyptian Govem- 
mefrt and the Suez Canal Company. It defines the rights and status 
of the Company and the obligations of the Egyptian Government 
towards it. These were endorsed by the Egyptian Government as 
recently as June 10, 1956, when a formal financial agreement was 
concluded between the Egyptian Government and the Company. 
This agreement was to contmue in force until the end of the Company s 
concession 

That was in accord with a broadcast made on Nov 17, 1954, by 
Colonel Nasser. He then said ‘ There only remain 14: years until 
the end of the Canal Company’s concession,* and added that good 
relations existed between the Egyptian Government and the Company. 
The Egyptian Government, he told us, had full confidence in the 
attitude of the Company and was sure the latter would do everything 
to help the Egyptian Government in its task. These undertakings are 
now tom up, and one can have no confidence m the word of a man 
who does that. 

"" The second instrument is the Suez Canal Convention of 1888, 
which lays down the vital principle that the Canal should always be 
open m time of war, as in time of peace, to every vessel mthout 
distinction of flag This was signed by nme Powers, inoludmg a 
signature on behalf of the Khedive of Egypt. There is a Imk between 
this Convention and the concession to the C^nal Company which is 
specifically mentioned in two Articles of ^he JJon^ntion—Nos 2 and 
14 Article 2 deals with the engagement of Egypt towards the 
Company as regards the Freshwater canal Article 3 
that the contracting parties undertake to respect the ptot, estabhsh- 
ments, buildings and works of the Canal, 

Moreover, our own Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1954 states that the two 
Governments recognize that the Canal is a waterway economiojdly, 
commercially, and strategioaUy of international importance, and 
expresses the determination of both parties to uphold the Convention 

of 1888 

- How can this be reconciled with the Egyptian Government s 
action against the Suez Canal Company ? The free navigation of the 
Canal is the solemn principle contained m the 1888 9^ 
is not all, because free navigation does not depend only on 
of disorimmation or the absence of physical interference 
on the Canal. Its efficient functioning and liability to deal mth 
existbag and future traffic is also of decisive importance to us all The 
Canal is at present in need of large new capital expenditure to enable 
it to cope with the increasing demands made upon it. The traffic 
through the Canal at present is increasing at the rate of about seven per 
cent a year Last year more than 10,000,000 tons 
through than In 1954, and the size of ships using the Canal is con- 
stantly growing The Company has, over the years, been aooumu^- 
ting capital to enable it to carry out the work of increasing the 
cecity of the Canal In the Company's latest programme of 
Improvements, which has already begun, two new by-passes are to be 


built and the depth of the Canal is to be increased to enable it to 
handle larger ships This action would cost something m the neigh- 
bourhood of £20,000,000 It would greatly increase the capacity of 
the Canal. 

“ In the next 10 or 15 years further huge expansion wifi be 
necessary because traffic is expected to mcrease several times. The 
reserves of the Company and revenue from shipping would have been 
earmarked to finance these needs, but Colonel Nasser has now 
announced his mtention to divert these revenues from this vital 
mternational waterway to build a dam in Egypt He has declared 
the Company is to be nationalized and its revenues seized because 
the United States and ourselves would not lend him enough money 
with which to build this dam. 

I know it IS true that he has expressed ins mtention to compensate 
the shareholders on the basis of the latest valuation of the shares, but 
the House may well ask, m view of Colonel Nasser’s record about 
other promises, how this is to be done ? It would cost some 
£70,000,000 to carry through this compensation, but the net annual 
revenue of the Canal, after providing for taxation and reserves as is at 
present done, is only some £10,000,000 Clearly it would be impossible 
w^th this sum to compensate shareholders, build the dam, and 
develop the Canal Here is a situation which neither the Govern- 
ment, nor I believe other maritime Powers, can accept if they are to 
continue to hve by means of the sources of supply which come 
through the Canal 

There are other considerations which we cannot ignore. Is it 
possible for us to beheve the word of the present Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the extent of leaving it m its power alone to decide whether 
these supphes shall reach the Western world throi^h the Canal ? I 
truly think we have done everything in our power over the years — 
by our actions, by our treaty — ^to show goodwill. Our reward has 
been broken faith and broken promises We have been subjected to a 
ceaseless barrage of propaganda accompamed by intrigue, and 
attempts at subversion m British territories Colonel Nasser’s 
arbitrary action in breach of Egypt's solemn undertakings, many of 
them recently given, and without previous consultation or notice, 
reveals the nature of the rdgime with which we have to deal Their 
action m compelling Canal Company employees to remain at their 
posts under threat of imprisonment is, to say the least, a violation 
of human rights 

In these circumstances, and m view of the uncertain situation 
created by the actions of the Egyptian Government, H M. Govem- 
ment have thought it necessary to take certam precautionary 
measures of a military nature Their object is to strengthen our 
position m the Eastern Mediterranean and our pohcy to deal with any 
situation which may arise." After announcing the measures token 
by the Government, includmg " the movement from this country of 
certam naval, army and air force units ” and the recall of a hmited 
number of reservists, the Prime Minister concluded 

“ Now let me state the solutions we seek for the future of the Canal 
Cue policy . . towards the Canal has always been based on two 

fundamental prmoiples First, freedom and security of transit 
through the Canal. Second, the efficiency and economy of its opera- 
tion The prmciple of free navigation m peace and war was laid down 
under* solemn mternational instruments to which Egypt was a party 
How can we look to the Egyptian Government alone to mamtam 
these prmciples scrupulously ? And if they are not maintained, the 
life and commerce of the whole free world are constantly at risk For 
all these reasons, I suggest that the freedom and security of tvmsit 
through the Canal without discnnunation, and the efficiency of its 
operation, can be effectively ensured only by an mternational 
authority. It is upon this we must msist. It is for this that we are 
workmg, in negotiation with other ^Powers deeply concerned, and 
nothing less can be acceptable to us 

Mr. Hugh GaitskeU (Leader of the Opposition) spoke as follows 
“ TOiile I have not hesitated to express my disagreement with the 
British Government on their pohoies in the past, nothing they have 
done or not done m any way excuses Colonel Nasser's action m seizing 
the Canal The Suez Canal Company was no ordinary company 
oonductmg ordinary activities. It oontroUed an mternational water- 
wav of immense importance to the rest of the world. It la therefore 
bound to be a matter of international concern when it changes hands 
** Hitherto it has been under the control and ownership largely of 
the States usmg it The ownership is to be transferred to a si^le 
PrtwGT— -to the hands of one State controlling it and, therefore, m a 
position to decide how it shaU be run. It may be said there as no need 
for rn^ety because of the assurances about the 1888 Convention. 
TtoeSems to be the strongest reason for havmg doubts m our imnd 
as to whether we can accept these assurances, for what has been the 
behaviour of the Egyptian Government m stopping Israeli shippmg 
gow andfeven more important, the clear defiance of the 

U N. resolution condemning this action, passed in beptember 1951 
- The second reason why we must take strong exception to this, is 
that any confidence we might have had in an action of this 
shaLn by the manner m which it was carried out— suddenly, ''Without 
negotiations, without discussions, by force, and with the excuse that 
■t-bift was the way to finance the Aswan Dam. Colonel Nasser claimed 
that $100 000,000 a year would be made available for tlfis prefect 
fr^throZu which mea^t that he was eZ h? 

gross revenue Yet he has promised compensation. How can he. 
S <me md the same time, keep the Canal groins, expend the necessary 
extensi^, and reoenstruotlim, pay^mpensa- 
the alZholders, and find money tov the Aswan Dam » . 
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“ Looking at the figures, the most Colonel Nasser conld do, and 
even then at the expense ot diverting reserves which ot^ht to be \ised 
for the Canal, might be somewhere about ^5,000,000 a year — 
certainly madequate and absurd in relation to the cost of the Dam 
There is one way out for Colonel Nasser. He can put the charges up, 
increase the tiansit dues. The whole implication of his speech is 
precisely that he intends to make the users pay more than they were 
paying before. 

“ Firstly, then, one cannot deny that this action is to some extent a 
threat to the access to the Canal in the hght of what the Egyptians 
have done about Israeh shipping ; secondly, a warmng that he may 
not maintain the Canal adequately , and thirdly, an imphcation that 
higher charges will he levied — and this is serious for every maritime 
nation in the world. 

“ We cannot forget that Colonel Nasser has repeatedly boasted of 
his intention to create an Arab empire from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf. He has made a number of mflammatoiy speeches 
agamst us, has contmually attempted subversion in Jordan and other 
Arab States, and has persistently been threatening Israel and made 
it plain that it is his purpose and intention to destioy Israel if he 
possibly can Here, if ever there was, is clear enough notice of 
aggression 

This upset must bo recognized as part of the struggle for the 
mastery of the Middle East. That is something which I do not feel 
we can ignore . . . because of the prestige issues which are mvolved. 
If Colonel Nasser*s prestige is put up sufeoiently and ours put down 
sufficiently, the effect in that part of the world will be that our 
friends wih desert us because they think we are lost, and go over to 
Egypt. I have no doubt that the reason why Colonel Nasser did this 
m the way he did — aggressively, brusquely, suddenly — was precisely 
because ho wanted to raise his prestige in the rest of the Middle Bast. 
He wanted the rest of the Arab world to see what he can do He 
wanted to challenge the West, and to wm. He wanted to show hia 
strength, and to make a big impression. 

* ‘ That 18 all tembly f amihar It is exactly the same as we encountered 
with Mussolini and Hitler in the years before the war And we must 
not undor-estimate the danger of the effects this may have on the 
other Arab IStates Indeed, this is probably the most important 
immediate effect it may have. I am thinking particularly of Iraq, 
which IS an ally of this country . . . The danger . . is that Governments 
friendly to Bntam, like Iraq, winch could be rehed upon to exercise 
restraint in the Middle East, might be replaced by Governments of a 
very different complexion . . . 

“ Summing up the position, this is where we stand. Colonel Nasser 
wanted to get a loan for the Aswan Dam Many of us had sympathy. 
I would go much further — all of us would wish to see economic 
development m Egypt and energetic stops taken to raise the appal- 
lingly low standard of living in that part of the world Wo are told 
that Colonel Nasser has pledged the cotton exports of his country to 
pay for arms, and that because he has done that, he is in great 
financial difiioulties. I do not think I can have much sympathy with 
a man who spends far more than ho can afford on arms which are 
admittedly for an aggressive war, and then, when he is told that 
because of the economic situation he cannot get a loan, says to the 
rest of the world, ‘ I am seizing the Canal and will make you pay for 
the loan that way.’ . . 

* ‘ What action should be taken ? The first pomt I want to emphasize 
is that this is not our affair alone ; it is essentially a matter for all the 
maritime Powers of the world, and we must act iu concert with other 
nations. America, Europe, India, and South-East Asia are all 
involved. . . The first stop is to call a conference of the nations 
principally concerned. The signatories of the 1888 Convention are 
one possible group of nations concerned. It would bo foolish not to 
invite Kussia to take part m the discusslonR I would be surprised if, 
after the Prime Minister’s talks with the Bussian leaders and his 
obvious attempts to improve relations with them, ho wore to be a 
party to a decision to exclude them from such an mipoi'tant conference 

“ I would like to see any control commission which may be sot up 
as ii result of this confereiico ns a TJ.N agency. From the point of 
view of world peace and development, it is fnr better that it should be 
done imder the U N. than lu some independent way 1 ould say, 
too, that it would obviously be common sense to mvite IDgypt to this 
oonforenco as a signatory to the 1888 Convention, 

“ There remains the question of what other steps can be taken. In 
tliG oircumstancos, and until we liave a settlement, the oconomlo 
measures taken by the Government are fully justified The Prime 
Minister told us that all shipments of arms or war material from this 
country to Egypt have been suspended, but there is the possibility 
that arms may be going from this country to other fttatos unfriendly 
to US in that part of the world. I am told that a ship is being loaded 
at Liverpool with arms for the Lebanon [sec below] I would ask the 
Prime lyffnistor to consider whether Syria and the Ijobanon had better 
not bo covered by the same arms embargo. 

** An Investigation of routes alternative to the Canal can be made 
and should certainly be seriously considered. There has been talk of 
building a canal from the GuH of Akaba to Haifa. The objection has 
been that this would take a long time and Involve heavy capital 
expenditure, but there Is something else that could be done along that 
line It would be possible to lay a pipeline from Akaba to Haifa, 
which is about 260 miles ; and it would take a matter of months, not 
years, to complete. The Govermnent should consider seriously 
giving assistance to shipowners to encourage them to build larger 
tankers whlbh can go round the Cape. The Government must once 
again give serious consideration to the question of arms for Israel, 


“ ThoiC has been macli talk in the Press abouL the use of force m 
these circumstances I would say, firstly, that we need to be very 
careful what we say on this subject. It is unwise to discuss hypo- 
thetical situations m present conditions Obviously, there are 
oircumstanoes m which we might be compelled to use force, m self- 
defence or as part of some collective defence measures. I do not 
object to the precautionary steps which the Prune Minister has 
announced Any Government would have to do that, as we had to do 
it durmg the Persian crisis. 

“ But we are, after all, members of the United Nations and signa- 
tories to its Charter For many years w© have steadfastly avoided 
any international action which would be in breach of international 
law and world public opinion We must not, therefore, allow ourselves 
to get m a position where we might be denounced as aggressors m the 
Security Council, or where a majority of the Assembly would be against 
us. If Colonel Nasser has done things that are wrong in the legal 
sense, the right step is to take him to the International Court Force 
18 justified in oertam events, but if there is anything he has done 
which would justify force at the moment, it is the one thing on which 
we have never used force — the stopping of Israel’s ships It would be 
difficult to find, m what he has so far done, any legal justification for 
the use of f oi'co Wffiat he may do in the future is another matter 
I Unnk we wore right to react sharply to this move If nothing 
were done it would have serious consequences for all of us, and 
especially for the Western Powers. It is important that what wo do 
should be done with the fullest possible co-operation with the other 
nations affected. We should try to settle this matter peacefully on 
the hues of uhe mtemational commission which has been hinted at. 
While force cannot be excluded, we must be sure that the circum- 
stances 3 ustify it — that it is, if it is used, consistent with our pledges 
to the U N Charter and not in conflict with them ” 

The Government’s attitude was supported by many Con- 
servative and Labour M.P.s, and also by Mr. Clement Davies 
on behalf of the Parliamentary Liberal Party. An important 
speech was made by Mr. Plerberl Morrison, the former Deputy 
Leader ol the Labour Party, who supported the Government in 
their action against “ this pocket dictator m Cairo.” 

Mx. Herbert Morrison (Lab ) said that the Suez crisis was romims- 
cent of the Abadan crisis — an experience “ which he did not look 
back upon with any great pleasure ” [Mr Momson was Foreign 
Secretaiy at the time of the Abadan cnsis ] In both cases one man 
had decided that an agreement freely entered into should be repudi- 
ated, and in neither case htid there been any previous consultations 
Ho could not follow the a,igaihoiits ‘‘ advanced m some minority 
quarters and m f.uily lospcctablo newspapois ” that tlimo was some 
moral justification for wliat Die Egyptians had done There was no 
analogy %vhat 80 ovor with the internal nationalization measures 
earned out by the British Ijabour Government, which had boon 
placed before tho doctorate and which that Govemrnont had had a 
mandate to carry out. “ This pookot dictator in Cairo,” ho declared, 

* * does not consult, his Parliainont I am not sure that ho is permitting his 
Parliament to function in any effective way, if at all There is no 
discussion with us or tho other co'untriea who aro jiartios to the 
Conventions One night ho decides to go out and make a speech on 
the hustings, and towards tho end whacks out his decree. It is not a 
civilized international way of conducting public businoss. Colonel 
Nasser is to bo condemned because he has acted contrary to tho law of 
nations and to international good faith. This action is morally wrong. 
It IS utterly unjustifiable, and I refuse to say a single syllable in 
justification of what Colonel Nasser has done.” Mr. Morrison said 
that he was in favour of taking the matter to the United Nations so 
long as tho U N was going to ho expeditious and effective. If, 
however, Britain, Franco, and America should come to tho conclusion 
that, in the circumstances, the use ot force would ho justified, it 
might he tho duty of Momhors, including himself, to say tln^y would 
give them Rux)port. Now” and again,” said Mr Morrison, ” our 
American friends do rather try our i>atien<‘.e About this Middle 
Eastern bus moss tho Americans have been pretty unBatlsfactory, and 
it IS time they took a clear lino. I hope that the world may know 
that Britain, Franco, and tho U.H5 A Bt.and togoUior If the U.8.A. 
will not stand with us, wo may have to stand without them.” , . . 

The Suez crisis was debated by tbc Douse of Lords on the 
same day, when full support for the Government’s attitude was 
expressed by peers of all parties. 

JLord Reading (Minister of Htat(b Foreign Offleu) spoke as follows • 
^'The best-known and most used waterway in tfxe world has been 
snatched into the hands of one (Jovemmont, and that a, Govommont 
headed by a man who htw now proved himself hoyoud doulit hostile, 
rancorous, and IrrcsponHlhle Colonel Nasser’s ambitions, and the 
seething torrent of Kgyifi/ian nationalism which he and his associates 
have done so much to excite and exploit and so little to moderate and 
control, have swept aside all our endeavours and protestations. 

” Tho Egyptian Government olalm that they have taken this step 
by way of rotaliailon. Retaliation for what ? Not for withholding 
from them something to which they wore entitled as of right, but for 
the withdrawal In changing oircumstanoes of tm offer, which they 
themselves had not accepted and had cempllaated by a whole series 
of provisos, quatifloations, and roservationH, to furnish them with 
generous financial old. 

” It may well be that the refusal to i)roduce funds for tbe building 
of the [Aswan] Dam was not the cause but the excuse fox* the purported 
nationalization of the Canal Company. Indeed, the speed with which 
tho intricate legal instruments to mrry out that purpose wore sprung 
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on tlie world is some indication that they were already in cold storage, 
awaiting the appropriate moment. If this is so, it may well he that | 
this IS a further hut more flagrant step m a dehberate pohcy to nnder- 
mme and destroy by stages our whole position m the Middle East. In 
either event, the world cannot sit idly by while the Canal lies at the 
mercy of bountiful gusts of wrath or studied pohtical plots. 

The Egyptian Government has made a feeble effort to say that 
the reason lay in the fact that the Company was neglecting the Canal. 
Everyone, not excluding the Egyptian Government, Imows that that 
allegation is utterly untrue It was done at this moment as a vmdic- 
tive challenge to the TV est. It is a challenge to far more countries than 
Britain, the Umted States, and France. It is a challenge that can 
neither be paUiated nor ignored. We cannot accept the proposition 
that the Canal Company shall be recklessly milked of its resources for 
the construction of a dam for the benefit of Egsrpt alone. What a 
future for the Canal I 

Colonel Nasser’s mtentions were announced in a speech whose 
distortion and political venom remmded one of others we heard 
between the wars. If we were tamely to submit to the coup d*dtaf with 
the Arab nations as audience, Colonel Nasser would not be satisfied 
but stimulated. No dictator can ever afford to be satisfied. What 
would follow ? At his will, a stranglehold on our essential oil supplies. 

At his caprice, a stoppage of troop movements, supplies and commerce. 

At his word, exorbitant increases in Canal dues. 

** Such examples are infectious, and there are others in his neigh- 
bourhood who are not immune from a similar vims. It may be that 
it was for Colonel Nasser a question of increasing his prestige. We 
have prestige, too, and we are determmed to mamtain it. In the 
Government’s solemn and considered view there is only one solution : 
the Canal must be placed under effective and trustworthy controL 
That is the basic decision on principle. It was not lightly taken. It 
will be steadfastly pursued.” 

Strong and immediate British action against President Nasser was 
demanded by Lord de L’Isle, Y.C., who described the debate as the 
gravest since 1939 ; Lord Killeam, who described President Nasser 
as a “ pirate ” and called upon the Government not to let itself be 
held up by ** nice legal points — ^technicalities and so forth ” ; Lord 
JcfEreys, who urged mihtary action against Colonel Nasser with or 
without the United States ; and Lord Birdwood, who called upon the 
Government to 3 am the anti-British ” Voice of the Arabs ” broad- 
casts from Cairo. Lord Starabolgi called upon the Government to 
supply arms to Israel, while Earl de la Warr stressed that if Colonel 
Nasser succeeded in his aim of establishing himself as Arab dictator 
from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic, Britain would ” mean nothing 
in the Middle East from then onwards.” 

Lord Coleraine said : " This is the Rhineland over again. Had we 
acted with firmness in January 1936 the Second World War would 
have been avoided, but we failed to take tbe chance. This may be the 
last chance of avoiding a third World War . . It is a question of 
checking international anarchy before it is too late. If we do not 
check it, we acquiesce in the destruction of Western civilization.” 

Lord Hore-Belisha pointed out that Egypt would have become tbe 
undisputed owner of the Canal in 1968, under the international 
convention He therefore urged the Government to give serious 
consideration to his proposals for an alternative canal across Israel 
[i.e. from the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean] which he had put 
forward earlier. 

Lord Stansgate said that he did not think the situation was 
necessarily bad, or that Colonel Nasser wanted to make trouble. He 
(Colonel Nasser) wanted to justify his revolution ” and to build the 
Aswan Dam, and, although he had been ” politically most insulting,” 
he had not committed any breach of law in a legal sense. When a 
breach of law had occurred— that is, when Egypt banned Israeh 
shipping from the Suez Canal — Britain had done nothing at aU, 
either for reasons of caution or because she did not want to offend the 
Arabs. ” That itself has blotted our copybook,” Lord Stansgate 
declared. " The whole world knows we would not stop the Egjiptlan 
blockade of Israel. If you take action against Egypt, it is almost 
certain that the Arab League and all their friends will 30 m in on the 
other side ” 

Lord Attlee spoke as follows : ” I thmk we have to take a wide 
view of this problem. It is only part of a very much wider problem, 
and I entirely agree with the view expressed hy the Government as to 
what our objective should he. It should ho that this great waterway 
should he open and free for all nations, and sho uld not be used, as it 
might be used, as a method of blackmail for levying money out of 
other nations. 

** It is not just a matter of Britain, or even of Europe. If we are 
dependent on oil coming from the Arab States, those States are 
dependent on selling that oil, and blackmail might he levied on them 
just as much as on us If our objective is an international waterway , 
our means of attaining our end must also be international. If we 
allow a purely British move, or a Franco-Anglo- American move, we 
lay ourselves open to a charge of what is regarded as the old imperialist 
tradition. It is essential to carry the greater part of world 
with us and to see that what actions we take are consonant with 
world opinion. The mere act of nationalization is not a breach of 
international law, and we should be very chary of putting ourselves 
in a position in which we can he ohaiged with aggression I am sure 
nothing can he worse thaU for us to plunge into this business on our 
own. Much as we may object to Colonel Nasser- — and he is a thoroughly 
objeotionahle type of iotator — ^we must act within the sphere of 
hitemational law.” 


Calling for a greater supply of arms to Israel, Lord Attlee declared : 
” There is a strong case now for a complete change of pohcy ... If 
we had taken a stand earlier on the question of the passage of ships 
through the Canal, and the firing on our ships in the Gulf of Akaba, 
we might have been spared this trouble. TVe support the Government 
in whatever action is necessary, provided that we act within the 
sphere of international law, because this issue is something that 
transcends British interests — ^it is in the interests of the whole of the 
civilized world.” 

Lord Salisbury (Lord President of the Council) replied to the debate 
as follows : . Colonel Nasser has struck a savage blow at good 

faith in public engagements, which, if allowed to go unchallenged, 
will certainly be the precursor of others probably even more serious — 
either by himself or by others seeking to profit by his example . - - 
The Canal question is not merely a legal qnestion ; it is a political 
question and might almost be called a moral question. It raises the 
whole issue of international good faith. Is it to be accepted as an 
ordmary principle of public life that Governments can tear up agree- 
ments mto which they have solemnly entered whenever it suits them 
for reasons of national policy ? This is not the only occasion when 
that particular issue has been raised in the lifetime of some of ns. In 
the case of the remilitarization of the Rhineland, a Government did 
what it had undertaken not to do. The present situation is m many 
ways similar to that. If the present aotion is allowed to pass un- 
challenged we should debase the whole currency of international 
relations. If Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Canal and Ms breach of 
agreements were acquiesced m, the whole stability of the Middle East 
would be immediately placed in mortal peril. We would see smular 
steps taken by one Government after another. When we did make a 
stand — and ultimately we would have to — we should bitterly regret 
that we had not stood firm now . , . . ” 

Sir Anthony Bden’s Broadcast on Suez Crisis* 

The following sound and television broadcast was made by 
the Prime Minister on Aug. 8 : 

** . . . For Britain, the Canal has always been the mam artery to and 
from the Commonwealth, bringing ns the supphes we and they need. 
To many other nations throughout the world it has become the 
bearer of a trafiBc of ever-growing volume. The world’s commerce 
depends on it. It carries goods of all kmds for Europe and America, 
Australia and New Zealand, and for eastern countries like Pakistan, 
India, and Ceylon. It is in fact the greatest mtemational waterway 
m the world. 

” What Colonel Nasser has done is to seize it for his own ends. 
Nobody should be surprised that this is creating a very grave situa- 
tion. The whole trend of the world to-day is against taking selfish 
action for purely national ends. Hitherto the Canal has been Inter- 
national It is guaranteed by an international agreement signed by 
many countries m 1888. All the tune it has operated with great 
efiaoienoy m the mterests of world shipping. It has been at the 
service of all nations. True, it runs through Egypt, but it is not vital 
to Egrrpt, as it is to many other countries in all parts of the world. 
Through it travels to-day about half the oil without which the 
industry of tMs country, of Western Europe, of Scandmavia, and 
of many other countries could not be kept going. 

” TMs is a matter of life and death to us all. Let me expadn why 
A great part of our Industry and that in other Western lands is to-day 
run on oil, without which macMnery and much of our transport 
would grind to a halt. We have come to rely more and more upon oil 
for power. Our Industry and exports depend upon it. Here, there- 
fore, is something wMch concerns every home in this land, and not 
in this land alone. 

” Yon may ask, is there no alternative to the Canal 1 Yes, there is 
an alternative route round the Cape. But tMs would add enormously 
to the len^h of the voyage and the cost of transport. Nor have we 
the shipping resources to maintain supplies at the level we need if we 
have to go all that way. That is why the Canal was bnilt 90 years ago 

” It may be said, ‘ Why is it so terrible to nationalize a company 
as Egypt bas done ? It was done here * That is perfectly true. But 
It was done, as Mr Morrison rightly pointed out ia the House of 
Commons, to our own British mdnstry. Colonel Nasser’s action is 
entirely different. He bas taken over an International company 
without consultation and without consent. The rights of the company 
were secured by repeated and solemn agreements entered into by the 
Egyptian Government. There are a whole series of them, enough to 
fill a book. The last was only conolnded some two months ago 

" Some people say • ’ Colonel Nasser promised not to interfere 
with shipping passing through the Canal. Why therefore don’t we 
trust Mm ? ’ The answer is simple. Look at Ms record. Our quarrel 
is not with Egypt, still less with the Arab world. It is with Colonel 
Nasser. When he gained power in Egypt we felt no hostility towards 
him. On the contrary » we made agreements with Mm. We hoped he 
wanted to improve the conditions of life of Ms people and to be friends 
with this country. He told us he wanted a new spirit in Anglo- 
Bgyptian relations. We welcomed that. But instead of meeting us 
with friendship, Colonel Nasser conducted a vicious propaganda 
campaign against our coimtry* He has shown that he is not a man 
who can he trusted to keep an agreement. And now he has tom up all 
his country’s promises towards the Suez Canal Company. He has 
even gone hack on his own statement. Not so long ago he was 
speaking In praise of the Company. He told them how satisfied he 
was with them. Now, In a night, they have been taken over by force 
and their assets seized. By Egyptian law the Oqmpany’B employees, 
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French and British, are ordered to stay at work under threat of 
imprisonment. The pattern is faimliar to many of ns. We all know 
it IS how Fascist governments behave, and we remember only too 
well what the cost can be m giving in to Fascism. 

‘*Biit that IS not all. If the Canal is to do its 3 oh, its capacity to 
carry the trafiStc must be moreased and much money spent upon it. 
The Company have been building up reserves for this purpose and 
they will all be needed. And what does Colonel Nasser say ? He tells 
us he must take over the Company because he wants to use its money 
to build the Aswan Bam. This means simply that he is seizing the 
resoxu’cea of an international company to further his own national 
scheme — ^this at a time when he is already spending all the resources 
he can get hold of to buy arms. 

* ‘ See how the bills mount up. Just look. The compensation to the 
Company which he has promised to pay would cost £70,000,000 , the 
Aswan Bam, which he has promised to build, would cost £400,000,000. 
His arms shipments, the only things that are hemg paid for at present, 
will cost scores of millions. The urgently needed extensions to the 
Canal would cost tens of millions of pounds alone, and the long-term 
development much more. The grand total is preposterous. In view 
of what has happened, can anyone feel that the Umted States was 
wrong to teU the Egyptian Government that they could not finance 
the Bam until Egypt was prepared to out her coat to fit her cloth ? 

** But there is something much more important than all this at 
stake. If Colonel Nasser’s action were to succeed, each one of us 
would be at the mercy of one man for the supphes upon which we live. 
We could never accept that. With dictators you always have to pay 
a higher price later on — ^their appetite grows with feeding. Just now 
Colonel Nasser is soft-pedalling. His threats are being modified. 
But how can we be sure that next time he has a quarrel with any 
country, he won’t mterfere with that nation’s sMppmg ; or that the 
next time he is short of money, he won’t raise the dues on the ships 
that pass through the Canal If he is given a chance, of course hewfil. 

** I have shown you how deeply the Canal concerns us. But other 
countries have a close mterest too. That is why we immediately asked 
the French and American Governments to consult with us. These 
meetings produced the immediate result we hoped for — an inter- 
national conference is to be held in London next week to which we 
have invited all the countries most closely interested in the use of the 
canal. 

“ Let me tell you what the purpose of the conference is. It is just 
this — ^that the canal must be run effloiently and kept open, as it 
always has been in the past, as a free and secure international water- 
way for the ships of all nations. It must be run in the interests not 
of one country but of all. In our view this can only be secured by an 
international body. That is our purpose. 

** We have had. a good response to our invitations for the meeting 
on Aug. 16. Already 19 countries have accepted , none has refused. 
I am confident that the conference can produce a workable scheme 
for the future of the canal within the limits I have explained. 

“ So the alternatives are now dear to see. If we all join together to 
create an international system for the Oanal and spend its revenues as 
they should be spent to develop it rapidly, that can bring growing 
prosperity to East and West alike — countries that produce oil and 
countries which buy it. There will be wealth lor all to share, Including 
Egypt. There is no question of denying her a fair deal or a iust 
return. But if anyone la going to snatch and grab and try to pocket 
what really belongs to the world, the result will be impoverishment 
for aU, and refusal by some countries at least to lead their lives at 
such a hazard. Meanwhile, we have too much at risk not to take 
precautions. Wo have done so. That Is the meaning of the move- 
ments by land, sea and air of which you have heard in the last few 
days. 

** We do not seek a solution by force, but the broadest possible 
international agreement. That is why we have called the conference. 
We shall do all we can to help this work. But this I must make plain. 
We cannot agree that an act of plunder which threatens the livelihood 
of many nations should h e allowed to succeed And we must make sure 
that the lives of the great trading nations of the world cannot, in the 
future, be strangled at any moment by some interruption of the free 
passage of the Oanal. These are our intentions. I am sure they will 
command your support.” 

Mr. Dulles’s Broadcast on Suez Crisis. 

The U,S. Secretai^ of State, after returning to Washington 
from the London tripartite talks, gave the following radio and 
television broadcast on Aug. 8 ; 

** This trouble about the Suez Oanal started when President Nasser 
announced that he was going to take over the operation of the 
Oanal. He tried to seize the monies, property, and personnel of the 
XJnlveraal Suez Canal Oompany, whdoh is the operating Company of 
that Canal. This act by President Nasser goes far beyond a mere 
attempt by a Government to nationalize companies and properties 
wltbln its territory which are not international In character, because 
the Suez Canal and the operating Oompany are international in 
character. 

"The Suez Oanal Is an international waterway which was built by 
the Universal Suez Oanal Company with international funds about a 
century ago. In 1888 all the Great Powers priuolpally concerned 
with the Oanal made a treaty providing that the Suez Oanal shall be 
open at all times, In war as well as in peace, to the shipping of aU 
nations on free and equal terms. Egypt Is a party to that treaty 
and has repeatedly recognized it. Indeed, only a couple of years ago 
President Nasser MmseM reaflarmed the allegiance of Egypt to that 
treaty. In all the world there Is no International waterway as fully 
internationalized as is the Suez Canal. 


*‘The Universal Suez Canal Company . . .has been the means of 
assuring that the Canal would m fact be operated as a free and open 
international waterway as pledged by the 1888 treaty. That Company 
itself IS of an international character. Registered in Egypt, it operates 
under a franchise given it by the Government of Egypt Shareholders 
are of many nationalities, the board of directors is mtemational, 
and the canal work — ^the buildmg of the Canal and the keepmg of it 
in good repair — is supervised by an international body of engineers . , , 

” In 1955, 14,666 ships passed through the Canal. They had a 
tonnage of over 115,000,000, flew the flags of more than 40 nations, 
and carried the products of all the world. There are 187 pilots from 
13 nations — 56 French, 52 British, 32 Egyptian, 14 Butch, 11 
Norwegian, and so on Two of the pilots are Aanerioans. It is by far 
the world’s greatest highway. It has nearly three times the trafOo 
that goes through the Panama Canal 

“ Now, why did President Nasser suddenly decide to take over the 
operation of the Suez Canal ? He has told us about that m a long 
speech he made. In that speech he did not for a moment suggest 
that Egypt would bo able to operate the Oanal better than it was 
hemg operated . , The basic reason he gave was that if he took 

over this Canal, it would enhance the prestige of Egypt He said 
that Egypt was determined to score one triumph after another, m 
order to enhance what he called the ' grandeur of Egypt * And he 
coupled his action with statements about his ambition to extend his 
influence from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. He also said that by 
seizing the Suez Oanal he would strike a blow at what he called 
‘ Western impenahsm.’ And he thought also that he could exploit 
the Canal so as to produce bigger revenues for Egypt, and so 
retaliate for the failure of the U.S.A and Britain to give Egypt the 
money to enable it to get started on the 31,000,000,000-plus Aswan 
High Bam 

” President Nasser’s speech made it absolutely clear that his 
seizure of the Canal Company was an angry act of retaliation against 
fancied grievances. No one reading that speech can doubt for a 
moment that the Canal, under Egyptian operation, would be used, 
not to carry out the 1888 treaty better, but to promote the political 
and economic ambitions of Egypt, and what President Nasser calls 
the * grandeur of Egypt.’ 

** Of course, the Government of a free and independent country, 
which Egypt is — and we want it to be always that — should seek 
to promote by all proper means the welfare of its people. And 
President Nasser has done quite a lot of good in that respect. But 
it IS inadmissible that a waterway internationalized by treaty, which 
is required for the livelihood of a score or more of nations, should be 
exploited by one coimtry for purely selfish purposes, and that the 
operating agency which has done so well in handling the Suez Canal 
in accordance with the 1888 treaty should bo stnick down by a 
national act of vengefulness. To permit this to go unchallenged 
would bo to encourage a breakdown of the international fabric upon 
which the security and the well-being of all peoples depend. 

The question is not whether something should be done about this 
Egyptian act, but what should be done about It. There were some 
people who coimseUod immediate forcible action by the Governments 
which felt themselves moat directly afiectod. This, however, would 
have been contrary to the principles of the U.N. Charter and would 
undoubtedly have led to widespread violence endangering the peace 
of the world At London we decided upcm a different approach. 
Wo decided to call together In conference the nations most directly 
involved, with a view to seeing whether agreement could not be 
reached upon an adequate and dependable international admini- 
stration of the Canal on terms which would respect, and generously 
respect, all the legfitimate rights of Egypt. . . . 

We believe that out of this conference will come a plan for the 
international operation of the Canal which will give assuranoe that 
the obieotives of the 1888 treaty will in foot be realized, and that the 
Canal will continue to be operated by those who feel that it is their 
duty to serve the international community, and not the special 
interests of any one nation. This plan should give both security to the 
nations principally concerned with the Oanal, and also fully protect 
the legitimate interests of Egypt. Egypt, we believe, should be 
adequately represented on this operating authority, and be assured, 
also, of a fair and reasonable Income for the use of the property, 
because the Oanal, although it is internationalized, is on Egyptian 
territory. 

** There is every desire that Egypt shall be treated with the utmost 
felmoss. And also, the owners and the employees of the now dis- 
possessed Universal Canal Company should also bo fairly treated. 
If these principles are accepted by the conference, then we believe 
that they will also bo aooopted by Egypt. . , . 

** I have been asked : * What will wo do If the conforenc© falls ? * 
My answer to that Is that we are not thinking In terms of the con- 
ference’s failing. But I can say this : We have given no commitments 
at any time as to what the Untied States would do in that tmbappy 
contingency. We assume that the oonference will not fail but will 
succeed. And I believe that by the conference we will invoke moral 
forces which are bound to prevail. ... I am confident that out of 
this conference there will come a judgment of such moral force that 
we can bo confident that the Snez Canal will go on as It baa for the 
last 100 years, to serve in peace the interests of mankind.” 

French National Assembly Resolution* « Statements by 
M. MoHet and M. FIneau. 

Before rising for the summer recess, the French National 
Assembly passsed a resolution on Aug, 2 wMch (a) accused 
Colonel Nasser of breaking international agreements and 
violating international law by banning Israeli shipping trom 
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the Suez Canal ; (b) noted that he had proclaimed his deter- 
mmation to establish his hegemony over the Arab world; 
(c) described his conduct as “ a permanent threat to peace ” ; 
and (d) called upon the French Government not to accept the 
Jait accompli of Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Canal. The 
resolution was adopted by 422 votes to 150, only the Com- 
munists opposing. Statements were made to the Assembly by 
M. MoUet, the Prime Munster, and M. Pineau, the Foreign 
Munster. 

M. Pineau empliasized that the London conference convened for 
Ang. 16 would take place whatever the number of Powers represented. 
The French Government hoped for and desired a peaceful solution of 
the problem, but, like the British Government, was obhged to take 
precautions to prepare for any eventuality French ships had 
been advised not to pay tariff dues to the new Egyptian Authority, 
and to change their route if the Egyptians tried to force them to pay 
canal dues on the spot 

M. Pmeau explained that, m the French view, international control 
of the Suez Canal should extend to its day-to-day operation, and not 
merely consist of a vague supervision. There was no question of the 
Canal remaining m the hands of a private company, and, under the 
Western plan, shareholders of the present Suez Canal Company would 
be mdemnified and Egypt would receive fair compensation. The new 
mtemational authority envisaged m the Western plan, moreover, 
would not pay any dividends, and the Canal would thus function for 
the sole benefit of its users This position would be defended by the 
French Government at the London conference. On the outcome of 
the conference, M. Pmeau said . Either Colonel Nasser will agree 
and rescmd the measures he has taken, or he will refuse to subnut. 
In that case all possible measures, m our opinion, must be taken to 
oblige him to submit.” 

When he saw Colonel Nasser m Cairo earlier m the year (M. Pmeau 
contmued) the Egyptian leader had declared that although Egypt 
necessarily sympathized with Arabic-speaking Moslems m revolt, she 
desired good relations with France. Colonel Nasser had also given his 

word as a soldier ” that no Algerian rebels were bemg tramed m 
Egypt, and his “ word of honour ” that he had no aggressive mten- 
tions towards Israel, and had made ** energetic declarations ” about 
his dislike and distrust of Soviet pohcy. Although France had done 
all m her power to mamtam friendly relations with Egypt, it was no 
longer possible to have any confidence m a man who had broken his 
pledged word of honour. 

After referring to Colonel Nasser’s “ hysterical behaviour and 
irresponsible manner,” M Pineau emphasized that it was impossible 
to base an international system such as the running of the Suez Canal 
on a man who was not m contiol of his own acts and his own nerves, 
and who was leading the Egyptian people along the path of fanaticism 
and xenophobia. ** We will not accept the law of a Rotator who cares 
less about the interests of his people than about his prestige and 
personal ambitions,” he declared “ In deflating the prestige of a 
false hero who is trying to lead the Moslem world mto dire adventures, 
we will be doing all Moslems a service that one day they will 
appreciate.” 

It was impossible to trust Colonel Nasser’s word, M. Pmeau 
declared, because Egypt had already violated the international 
character of the Suez Canal by imposing a ban on Israel’s shipping. 
Nor could France admit such gross violations of international morahty 
as the threat to imprison non-Egyptian employees of the Suez Canal 
Company who did not accept the new Authority. “ We do not trust 
a dictator who has proved bis contempt for international commit- 
ments,” he added “ We do not accept that the economic relations of 
Europe and Asia should depend on his nationalist ambitions.” 

M. Pineau stressed that it was largely owing to the divergencies 
between the Western Powers that Colonel Nasser had enjoyed his 
recent successes In June, already, he (M. Pmeau) had tried to draw 
the attention of the United States to the disquieting behaviour of 
Colonel Nasser ; at the time the attitude of the U S Government had 
been “ resistant,” but it had “ evolved since ” The decision not to 
finance the Aswan Dam had been taken by the United States alone, 
without consultation with her allies, and France now found herself a 
victim of spoliation and violent injury.” In the London tripartite 
talks, however, ** great strides ” had been made in securing agreement 
on essentials, and he had emphasized to Mr. Dulles the consequences 
of lack of solidarity between the Western allies on a question of such 
grave importance. 

M. Mollet said • ** The London conference of Aug. 16 . . . will 
afBrm the common determination of the great majority of nations 
concerned. The rules that will he confirmed on Aug. 16 will he 
applied. We will impose them on Nasser if, in a last act of defiance, 
he claims to ignore them. I can assure the Assembly that the 
necessary measures have already been taken in France, as they have 
been by onr British friends . . , The Government is aware of the great 
responsibilities resting on the allies at this moment. It has not 
hesitated an instant in facing them. It will shoulder them to 
the end.” » 

During the debate Communist deputies violently attacked the 
French shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, which led M. Mollet 
to retort ; ** It is only necessary for a cause to be anti-French for yon 
[the Communists] to support It.” He also asked whether the pact 
between Nasser and Shepiloy will haye the same results as the pact 
between Hitler and Molotoy.” 


Cairo Statement on London Communique* - Partial 
Mobilization in Egypt. - Recall of Reservists. - 
Formation of National liberation Army. 

Cairo Radio broadcast on Aug. 3 a reply to the three-Power 
statement issued in London after the talks between Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, Mr. Dulles, and M. Pmeau. It was issued by the Director 
of President Nasser’s Political Office (Wing-Commander Aly 
Sabry), and purported to be a point-by-point reply to the 
London communique. 

After emphasizing that Egypt contmued to respect the 1888 
Convention, and that traffic through the Canal had been proceeding 
normally durmg the eight days emce nationalization, the Egyptian 
statement complamed that the London communique had been 
issued m an ” atmosphere characterized by pressure on Egypt and 
the threat of military force ” and by ‘‘ economic pressure in Paris, 
London, and Washington with the object of compelling the Egyptian 
people to submit.” The Western Powers’ statement had given a 
” distorted picture of the situation ” and had oimtted all reference 
to the fact that the Canal would have passed under Egyptian 
sovereignty m 1968, under the terms of the 1888 Convention. The 
” commotion aroused m London ” (the statement alleged) had proved 
that the Western Governments had no mtention of lettmg Egypt own 
the Suez Canal, even after the expiration of the mtemational 
Convention. Moreover, the tripartite statement had omitted to 
mention that the Suez Canal Company was a 3 omt-stock company 
registered m Egypt, and had also made no reference to that para- 
graph of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954 which stated : 

” The two contracting Governments agree that the Suez Canal is an 
mtegral part of Egypt.” 

In nationahzmg the Suez Canal Company (the statement con- 
tmued) the Egyptian Government was exercising the powers of a 
sovereign State. The London description of the nationalization of the 
Company as an arbitrary action was ” nothing but a fallacy,” as the 
Canal Company was an Egyptian company operating under Egyptian 
law As regards the allegation that the seizure was a serious act 
because it appeared to have been taken to serve the national interests 
of Egypt, as opposed to mtemational interests, the statement 
declar^ . “ The two mterests are mter-related, and reconciliation 
can be reached between Egypt’s interests as provided for m the 
agreement conoemmg the construction of the Canal, and the impor- 
tance of the Canal as an mtemational waterway.” 

The Egyptian statement also asserted that any employee of the 
Suez Canal Company m Egypt was free to leave his employment after 
givmg one month’s notice. [Although the nationalization law had 
laid down that employees leavmg their jobs without permission 
would be hable to imprisonment, it was subsequently announced in 
Cairo that they could resign if they gave one month’s notice.] 

The Egyptian Government announced on Aug. 5 that it bad 
called up a limited number of reservists “ for mcorpoiation m 
the regular army,” but it was officially denied that any general 
mobilSation had started. A number of reserve officers bad 
been recalled after tbe outbreak of the Suez crisis. 

Colonel Nasser signed a decree on Aug. 9 for tbe formation of 
an “ army of national liberation ” under tbe command of Major 
Kamaleddine Hussein, tbe Minister of Education. It 
comprise the National Guard (a territorial force), youth 
battalions, and volunteers between the ages of 18 and 50. 

British Military and Naval Precautions. - Evacuation of 
British Families from Canal Zone. - Revocation of Arms 
Licences for Egypt. 

Precautionary measures taken by the British Government 
during the week Aug. 4-11 are summarized below : 

Retention of Regular Troops. The War Office atmouuced eu Aug. 4 
that all regular soldiers due for discharge from the Army would be 
retained for the time being because of the Suez crisis. It was also 
annoimoed that, omng to the extensive troop movements demanded 
by the precautionary measures bemg taken m the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the return home of National Servicemen overseas who were 
due for release was liable to be delayed. The arrangements for 
retaining officers were : 

(1) Certain officers on extended-service and short-service com- 
missions would be retamed, and voluntary retirements for both 
would cease. 

(2) Officers on shoxt-servloe com, missions due to complete their 
engagements on the reserve would be invited to continue on the 
active list. 

(3) National Service officers completing their whole-time semoe 
conld not be retained compulsorily but would be invited, if required, 
to continue on the active list voluntarily for as long as was necessary, 
with a minim u-m of three and a maximum of 12 months. 

Troop Movements to Mediterranean. It was stated in the Press on 
Aug 8-9 that large troop movements from Britain to the Mediter- 
ranean, involving five infantry battalions, four anti-aircraft regiments, 
and an armoured-car regiment, were contemplated within the coming 
week, both by troopship from Southampton and by airlift from Hum 
and Blaokbushe airfields. The units Involved were stated to Include 
the 1st Bn. Suffolk Begiment (due for posting to the Mediterranean 
before the outbreak of the Suez crisis), the 1st Bn. Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, units of the Somerset Light Infantry 
the Royal Berkshire Regt., and the Duke of Wellington’s Regt., the 
Life Guards, the 37th and 57th Heavy A. A. Regiments, and the 16th 
and 43rd Light A.A. Regiments. 
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Tlie aircraft caiiTiers Tfies&us, BiUwarkt and Ocean, left Portsmoiitli 
and Plymoutli for the Mediterranean between Aug. 5-7. H.M.S. 
Thesetts had on board men and equipment of the 16th Independent 
Parachute Brigade Group, while Bulwark carried two Royal 

Artillery regiments and supporting Signals and REME units. The 
troopship Ihlwara sailed from Southampton on Aug. 9 with 1st 
Battahons of the Sufl!olk Begt., and the Oxford and Bucks Eight 
Infantry. 

Requisitioning of Merchant Shipping and Aircraft. A number 
of merchant ships were requisitioned by the Ministry of Transport 
to deal with the emergency troop, stores, and transport moTements 
caused by the Suez crisis. They included the 20,000 -ton Imer New 
Australia, which was to have sailed for Australia on Aug 29 with 
1,200 emigrants from Britain but which was ordered to stand by for 
taking troops to the Mediterranean. 

It was announced on Aug. 7 that the Government had asked 
independent air operators to prepare to move troops to the Mediter- 
ranean. In a joint statement Issued on that date by the chairmen of 
British Aviation Services and Airwork Ltd- (respectively Mr. Mekie 
and Mr. Wyatt), it was stated that for the first time in the history 
of this country, mdependent airiines are required oflOloially as having 
a real place in the defence of this country’s mterests.'* Mr. Mekie 
said that charter operators had a fleet of about 200 aircraft, of which 
about half were four-engined, which would he available to the 
Government in the event of an emergency. 

[British Aviation Services and Airwork represent about half the 
aircraft strength of the big charter firms. They have between them 
about 90 planes, of which 16 are four-engined. Silver City Airways 
have 22 Bristol freighters engaged on cross -Chaimel motor ferrying.] 
A spokesman of British Overseas Airways said on the same date 
that three of its fleet of six Bntannias had been made available at 
the Government’s request for the possible airlift of troops. 

British Women and Children evacuated from Canal Zone. An 
airlift of some 900 British wives and children from the Canal Zone 
{“ Operation Nursery ”) began on Aug. 9 and was scheduled for 
completion in 7-10 days. It was carried out by BO AC and indepen- 
dent air companies. Sir John Buncanson, chairman of Suez Con- 
tractors (Services) Ltd., explained that the measure was of a pre- 
cautionary character, and that the wives and children evacuated were 
families of British teohnioians who were servicing the Suez base. 
There was no question of the contractors themselves clearing out ** 
from the base, nor had the 600 technicians there been ordered to 
leave, but in view of the general situation they had been advised to 
send their wives and families home. 

Revocation of Arms Licences for Egypt. The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Thomoyoroft) announced on Aug. 2 that all 
licences for the export to Egypt of arms and munitions, including 
armoured vehicles and parts, aircraft, and aero-engines, had been 
revoked, and that ** no further licences are being issued for the 
supply of these goods to Egypt/* 

The Foreign Offloe announced on Aug. 6 that export licences for 
the export of arms to the Lebanon in the Egyptian ship >S^^ar of Luxor 
— ^then at Liverpool — ^had been revoked, and that the arms consign- 
ment would be sent to the Lebanon as soon as possible in a non- 
Egyptian ship. No official explanation was Issued, but it was under- 
stood that the British authorities feared that the Star of Luxor 
might be diverted to an Egyptian port, where the arms intended lor 
Lebanese use could be requisitioned by the Egyptian authorities. 
On the previous day the Liverpool dockers had refused to load any of 
the war materials — ^whloh Included 12 field guns, 12 Bofora guns, 
searchlights, radar equipment, and spare parts — on the Star of Luxor, 
since the armament might be used by the Egyptians to kill British 
troops. They were strongly supported in this attitude by Mrs. E. M. 
Braddock (Labour M.P. for the Exchange division of Liverpool), 
who wont in person to the quayside and urged the dockers not to 
handle the war materials, 

Anglo-French Staff Talks. British and French Staff officers of the 
three Services met in London on Aug. 8 to discuss joint plans for 
dealing with the Suez crisis. The O.-in-O. of the French Mediterranean 
Fleet, Admiral Barjot, attended the discussions. 

Other Developments in the Suez Crisis. 

Other developments caused by the Suez: crisis in the week 
Aug. 4-11 are summarized below under cross-headings : 

Suez Canal Company's Notification to Employees. The following 
instructions to Its non-Egyptian employees were Issued by the Suez 
Canal Company on Aug. 6 : 

** On the decision of the board of the Suez Canal Company, the non- 
Egyptian staff of the company has been Invited to choose, before 
Aug. 15, 1956, between loyalty to the contract which binds them to 
the company, and acceptance of voluntary co-operation with the 
de facto authority which has seized the running of the caual. 

** Those who choose in favour of the comp any must make it known to 
their diplomatic or consular representatives in Egypt, who alone will 
be able to ensure their later repatriation. 

“In view of the action imdertoken by the French, British and 
American Governments in calling a oonferenoe which is due to open 
in London on Aug. 16, the company agrees that its agents who will 
have made an act of loyalty towards it postpone their effective 
departure from Egypt and continue their work — at the same time 
abstaining from any act which would constitute freely agreed 
recognition of any bond whatever with the de facto authority — until 
a date wMoh will be oommunieated to them later/* 


Suez Canal Traffic. The first incident on the canal siuce its 
nationalization occurred on Aug. 2, when the Norwegian freighter 
Vito, bound for London with a cargo of wool from Australia, was 
stopped and questioned by the Egryptiau authorities about payment 
of canal dues. Although the Egyptian authorities had telephoned 
the agents and told them that the V'lio could not bo allowed to 
proceed because hex* canal dues had been paid on a blocked sterlmg 
accoxmt m London, the vessel was nevertheless allowed to pass mto 
the Mediterranean after interrogation, without any further action 
being taken against her. 

It was announced in Jerusalem on Aug. 7 that two freighters 
chartered by the Israel Navigation Company — one Greek and one 
Dutch — ^had been permitted to pass through the Suez Canal with 
cargoes of cement for East African ports. Their papers showed the 
port of loading and depai^tme as Haifa, and the vessels weie allowed 
to pass without hindrance aftei paying canal dues in cash. 

2Vlr, Nehm*s Statement on Suez Crisis. In a statement on Aug. 8 to 
the House of the People in Delhi, Mr. Nehru announced that the 
Government of India had decided to take part m the London Con- 
ference “ with a sense of grave responsibility,** after receiving 
assurances from the British Government that India’s participation 
would not imply her commitment to the principles set out in the 
Anglo-French-American statement. The Indian Government were 
also satisfied that their participation would not “ injure the interests 
of the sovereign rights and dignity of Egypt.** Mr. Nehru added, 
however, that the conference could not reach any final decision, since 
that would require the agreement of Egypt He therefore recognized 
that Egypt “ could not and would not take part in a conference on 
the Suez Canal to which she was merely an invitee and in respect of 
which there have been no consultations with her.** 

In the course of his statement Mr, Nehru defended Egypt’s action 
in nationaUzlng the Suez Canal, and sharply criticized the Western 
Powers for the military and naval measures taken. The nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal, he said, had been precipitated by the decision 
not to assist m the construction of the Aswan Dam, and there had 
arisen “ a grave crisis which, if not resolved peacefully, can lead to a 
conflict the extent and effects of which it is not easy to assess/* 
While the suddenness of Egypt’s nationalization decision, and the 
maimer in which it had been implemented, might have contributed 
to the “ violent reactions *’ in Britain and France, Egrypt was within 
her rights in nationalizing the Canal. Her decision “ appeared to 
antedate ** the taking-over of the Suez Canal Company’s concession, 
which was due to expire in 1968, but there was no question of ex- 
propriation, as the shareholders would be compensated at market 
values 

Mr. Nehm went on to say that British and French military and 
naval movomonts had aggravated the situation, caused deep resent- 
ment In the Arab countries and throughout Asia generally, and 
aroused “ colonial memories,” He had no desire to add to the passions 
aroused, but he would ba failing in his duty if he did not say that the 
display of force was “the wrong way.” India felt deep ooncem at the 
measures taken by Britain and France and the counter-measures 
reported from Egypt, and hoped that “ the parties will enter Into 
negotiations aud seek a peaceful sottlomont.” In taking part in the 
London oonferenoe, India would not bo bound “ by the approach 
and the principles sot out in the joint oomniuniqu6 of the U.K , 
French, and IJ.S. Governments,” nor could she participate In any 
“ war preparations, sanctions, or steps which challenged the sovereign 
rights of Egypt.” He criticized the “ regrettable omission ” of Burma 
from the countries invited, and thought that Yugoslavia should also 
have been asked to attend the London conference. 

Statement by Government of Pakistan. A Government spokesman 
in Karachi issued the following statement on Aug. 1 : “ Pakistan is 
interested in the maintenance of the Suez Canal as a highway open 
to the ships of all countries. Any delay, because of its diversion or 
otherwise. In the traffic to or from Pakistan which normally passes 
through the Suez Canal would have adverse effects on Pakistan’s 
overseas trade and economy generally. We should therefore welcome 
the early settlementof this matter ” 

New Zealand Support for Britain. In a statement to the N.Z. House 
of Eepresentatlvos on Aug. 7, Mr. Holland (the Prime Minister) said : 
“ We have told Britain that she can count on New Zealand standing 
by her through thick and thin — this means exactly what It says ” 
The Canal, as a vital international waterway, was of the utmost 
Importance to both Britain and New Zealand, and the proposition 
that it should remain under the control of one country could not be 
accepted. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Nash, expressed full 
agreement, declaring that Colonel Nasser’s action In breaking an 
international agreement was an immoral act which could not be 
accepted. 

Iraqi Support for Egypt. The Iraqi (iJovemment Issued a statement 
on Aug. 5 declaring that “ nationalization has become the established 
right of sovereign countries,** and expressing the hope that ** wisdom 
may prevail to solve this dispute.** The statement added : “ While 
hoping that this will matorialize» the Iraqi Government announces 
that it stands by Egypt in achieving its dignity, sovereignty, and 
independence.” The Iraqi Government also sold tlmi it was essential 
that Arab opinion should not be “ distracted from the Israel danger,” 
and that Israel should be given no opportunity ** to exploit the 
current critical situation ... to achieve its ambitions and Interests.” 

The statement was Issued after the Prime Minister, General Nuri 
es-Said, had returned to Baghdad from a visit to London. 
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Pa nama nian Statement on London Ck»nference. The Govemment 
of Panama issued the following statement on Angr. 5 m connexion with 
the London Conference . ** The result of the conference to be held m 
London is especially important for the Eepnbhc of Panama. The 
Panama Canal, which is bounded by our territory, is of vital interest 
to our country and is similar in some respects to the Suez Canal. 
Panama is especially interested m this problem because of the big 
merchant fleet which flies the Panamanian flag. Despite thia dual 
interest which the Repnbho of Panama has, she has not been invited 
to the conference. The Government of Panama wiH therefore not 
consider herself obhged to respect any of the decsions or recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference.*’ 

Relaxation of U.S. Financial Restrictions against Egypt. The XJ.S. 
Treasury announced on Ang. 5 that it had relaxed the restrictions 
imposed on Egyptian assets a week earher, so that trade and business 
transactions with Egypt could he resumed. It was explamed that 
this did not afteot the freezing of the money and property of the 
Egyptian Government and the Suez Canal Company in the U.S.A. 
(estimated at S60, 000,000 to $80,000,000) but only hfted the former 
restrictions so as to permit trading. The assets already frozen, 
however, could not he used for this purpose, and any new transactions 
must involve new money ** (i.e. “ new ** Egyptian money sent to 
the U.S.A. could he used without restriction, and shipments could be 
made to the Egyptian Government provided they did not mvolve the 
frozen assets). 

It was also announced m Washington that authority had been 
given to U.S. ships using the Suez Canal to pay the canal dues to the 
new Egyptian Authority. Masters were required, however, to 
stipulate that the payment was made “ under protest and without 
prejudice to all rights of recovery or otherwise.** 

Mr. Dulles discussed the Suez crisis on Aug. 7 mth the heads of all 
Latin American diplomatic missions in Washington. No statement 
was issued. 

Israeli Ambassador’s Visit to British Foreign Office. The Israeli 
Ambassador m London, Mr, Elath, called at the Foreign Office on 
Ang. 3 to discuss the Suez situation. No statement was issued, but it 
was pointed out in tbe British Press that Mr. Elath had in all proba- 
bility drawn Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s attention to the fact that Israel, 
though not invited to take part in the London Conference, was 
concerned In the use of the Canal, from which her shippmg was 
banned by the Egyptian Government. It was also heheved that Mr. 
Elath had reiterated Israel’s plea for arms shipments to counter- 
balance Egypt’s arms supplies from Communist sources. 

The Manchester Guardian commented as follows “ The immediate 
Israeh reaction to Colonel Nasser’s nationalization of the Canal is 
that it increases the danger of an Egjrptian attack on Israel , not, 
perhaps, in the immediate future but in the long run. Colonel Nasser, 
the argument goes, is a dictator, and dictators cannot stand still. 
First it was Snez ; then it was the Canal ... If he wins this round with 
the Western Powers, only Israel will remain between him and tbe 
imdisputed leadership of the Middle East. Sooner or later he will be 
bound to attack . . It is likely, therefore, that Mr. Elath will have 
reminded the Foreign Secretairy of Israel’s outstanding request for 
arms, and to have urged upon him the fact that, in view of the Israeli 
Government, the latest developments have made the need for arms 
even more urgent ...” 

Intense diplomatic activity prevailed in Cairo during the 
week, Colonel Nasser having a number of meetings with the 
Soviet and Indian Ambassadors, and also with the ambassadors 
of the Arab States. He also had several meetings with the U.S. 
Ambassador, Mr. Byroade. No official statement was issued 
on these discussions, but it was announced that President 
Nasser would issue a statement at a press conference on Aug. 12. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune •• Le Monde, Paris - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - Department of External Affairs, 
Wellington) (Prev. rep* Suez Crisis, 15001 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Regional Stamp Issues. 

The Postmaster-General (Dr. Charles HiU) announced on 
July 18 that the Queen had approved in principle the issue 
of distinctive stamps for Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland in the 2Jd., 4d., and Is. 8d. denominations, and for 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man in the 2 Jd. denomination. 

Dr. Hill stated that he proposed to invite committees of cultural 
and artistic interests in the areas concerned to advise on detailed 
designs, which would be submitted to the Queen for approval; 
that the border of the new stamps would bear symbols or designs 
appropriate to the areas concerned ; but that the traditional features 
of British stamps — ^the dominance of the Sovereign’s head, and the 
absence of the name of the country of origin — ^would continue to be 
observed. 

The new stamps will be on sale only in the areas which they 
represent, but will be valid for postage and revenue purposes 
throughout the British Isles. They are expected to be in 
circulation early in 1957. — (Times - Daily Tdiegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Post Office, 14879 D.) 


B. INTERNAHONAlL BANK. — Tenth Anniversary. « 
Loan Issues, 1946-56. - Recent Loans. - Revised Interest 
Rates. - New Vice-Presidents- 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment completed its tenth year of existence on June 25. 
Since its inception it has made a total of 149 loans to a value 
of $2,645,000,000 for post-war reconstruction or economic 
development, without a default m the payment of capital or 
interest. Regionally the loans were divided as follows : 


Europe . . 

Western Hemisphere . . 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

Recent loans by the Bank 


. 43 loans ; value $979,300,000 
. 60 loans ; value $673,900,000 
. 27 loans ; value $386,200,000 

. 15 loans ; value $347,200,000 

4 loans ; value $258,500,000 
are summarized below : 


Colombia. $16,500,000 on June 6 to the Colombian Government to 
complete a highway rehabilitation programme. This loan, the third of 
its kmd, brought the total lent to Colombia for highway improvements 
to $47,300,000 (11 8,500,000 pesos) towards an estimated total cost 
for the entire programme of 515,000,000 pesos Terms : per cent 

p.a mterest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission, repayable in 15 years 
starting on May 15, 1959. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. $80,000,000 on June 22 to 
the Federal Power Board for the first stage of the Kariba hydro- 
electric power scheme (see 14751 A). Terms : 4 per cent p.a. 
interest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission, repayable m 25 years 
beginning on June 1, 1963. The loan was guaranteed by the Govern- 
ments of the Federation and of the U.K. 


Finland. $15,000,000 on May 22 to the Mortgage Bank of Finland 
(a new institution owned ahno^ entirely by the Bank of Finland) for 
the expansion and distribution of electric power. The estimated total 
cost of the scheme was $103,000,000 and the Bank’s loan was to be 
used to meet foreign exchange requirements for equipment and 
materials. The New York Trust Co. participated m the loan without 
the International Bank’s guarantee to the extent of $280,000. Terms : 
3i per cent p a. mterest, plus 1 per cent p a. commission, repayable in 
20 years beginning on June 1, 1959 


India. $75,000,000 on Jime 26 to the Tata Iron and Steel Co. of 
Jamshedpur (the largest mtegrated steel plant in Asia) to assist in 
financing tbe purchase of equipment abroad for dn expansion pro- 
gramme to raise tbe Company’s annual output to 2,000,000 tons of 
ingot steel (see 14792 A). The First National City Bank of New York, 
the Irving Trust Co. and the Manufacturers Trust Co participated in 
the loan to the extent of $2,355,000. Terms : 3 i per cent p . a interest 
plus 1 per cent p a commission, repayable m 15 years beginning on 
Deo 1, 1959. The loan, the largest made by the International Bank 
in Asia, was guaranteed by the Government of India. 

Nicaragua. $3,200,000 on May 22 to the Corinto Port Authority, 
an autonomous agency established by the Nicaraguan Government 
to own and operate the principal seaport in the country, for port 
Improvements costing an estimated $4,500,000- The Bank of America 
participated in the loan, without the Ihtemational Bank’s guarantee, 
to the extent of $121,000. Terms . 3f per cent p.a. interest plus 
1 per cent p a. commission, repayable in 15 years starting on Oct 1, 
1969. 

These loans were the third to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the sixth to Finland, the eighth to India, the ninth 
to Nicaragua, and the eleventh to Colombia- 

A revision of tbe International Bank’s interest rates was announced 
on June 14. New rates (excluding the 1 per cent commission charged 
by tbe Bank) were 3i per cent on loans up to 15 years and 4 per cent 
on those of 16 years or longer. (Previous rates were 3i per cent up 
to 5 years, 3i per cent for 6 to 10 years, and 3f per cent for 11 years 
or over). 

Following the resignation of Mr. Robert L. Gamer as Vice- 
President of the International Bank (consequent upon Ms 
appointment as President of the newly-formed International 
Finance Corporation), it was announced on July 27 that three 
new Vice-Presidents had been appointed : Mr. W. A. B. Iliff 
(Mtherto Assistant to the President), Mr. J. Burke Knapp 
(Mtherto Director of Operations with the Western Hemisphere), 
and Mr. Davidson Sommers (hitherto General Counsel, a post 
which he will continue to hold). Mr. Iliff is a British national 
and Mr. Knapp and Mr. Sommers are American citizens. 
(International Bank, Washington) (Prev. rep. 14868 A.) 


C. JORDAN - SYRIA. — Customs Union. 

An agreement was signed in Damascus on Aug. 6 for the 
formation of a Customs and economic union between Syria and 
Jordan. It provided that nationals of each coimtry would have 
freedom of residence, movement, and employment in the other ; 
that there would be similar freedom of movement in respect of 
capital and personal possessions ; and that policies and 
regulations relating to agnculture, industry, commerce, and 
taxation would be co-ordinated and unffied by special com- 
mittees. (Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep* 149SJ1 
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A, ITALY, — Communist and Left-wing Socialist 
Reactions to M, Khruskchev’s Denunciation of Stalin, - 
Criticisms of Soviet Communist System. 

The problems raised by the publication m the U.S.A. of 
M. Khrushchev’s secret report to the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the full details of his denunciation of 
Stalinist policy (see 14992 A) were discussed in important 
statements published durmg June by Signor Toghatti and 
Signor Nenm, general secretaries of the Italian Communist and 
left-wing Socialist parties respectively. These statements are 
summarized below. 

Statements by Signor Togliatti. 

In an interview with the journal Nuaoi Argomenti, published 
m the Commimist Party paper L'Vnita on June 17, Signor 
Togliatti strongly criticized M. Khrushchev’s failure to analyse 
the causes of the growth of the “ cult of the mdividual ” in the 
Soviet Union, and emphasized that for Communist parties 
outside the Soviet Union “ the Soviet model cannot and should 
not any longer be obligatory.” 

Dealing with the signiflcanoe of the condemnation of the cult 
of the individual/" Signor Toghatti rejected the view that “the 
Soviet Cononunists have thrown overboard all their principles and 
practice and their entire past/" or that the criticism of Stahn reflected 
a personal struggle among the Soviet leaders, or between different 
groups. “ The criticisms of Stahn and the cult of the individual mean 
for the Soviet oomradea exactly what they have said/" he continued 
Stalin's errors . . . were very serious and widespread, and I do not 
think that it wUl be at all easy to overcome them, nor possible to do it 
in a very short time. One can say that a large part of the leading 
cadres of Soviet society {party, State, economy, culture, etc ), were 
paralysed by the cult of Stahn, losing their critical and creative 
capacity m thought and action. For this reason it was absolutely 
necessary to make the denunciation of Stalin's errors, and to do it in 
such a way as to shake up and reactivate the whole life of the 
organisms of which the system of Socialist society consists.” 

Signor Togliatti said that he did not heheve that the ” new process 
of democratic development m the Soviet Union "" would involve the 
introduction of political institutions on the Western model or the 
development of a multi-party system. Modifications, however, would 
be introduced into the Soviet pohtioal system ; the most sigmflcant 
measures which had been taken hitherto were those In the direction 
of greater decentralization of economic organization. 

Turning to the question of the collective responsibihty for these 
mistakes of the whole leadership, including the comrades who have 
taken the initiative either in the denunciation or correction of the 
evils which had come about earlier,"' Signor Togliatti referred to the 
explanation put forward by M. Khrushchev that “ Stalin's removal 
from power when the gravity of Ms mistakes was realized was 
* legally possible " but impossible in practice, because if the question 
had been raised there would have been a conflict, and this might have 
jeopardized the fate of the revolution and the State." Whilst 
accepting this explanation as true, Signor Togliatti observed that “ it 
adds a complication to the situation and in fact makes it worse. We 
are forced to admit that either the vast majority of the leading cadres 
In the country, and therefore the people as well, were unaware of the 
errors committed by Stalin, which does not seem likely, or that they 
did not regard them as errors. As you see, I rule out the explanation 
that change was impossible only because of the existence of a military 
and pohoe system which controlled the situation by terrorist methods. 
... It seems far more accurate to recognize that, despite the errors 
he committed, Stalin had the support of the greater part of the 
country, and particularly of the leading cadres and of the mass of 
the people. Did this result from the fact that Stalin not only made 
mistakes, but also did many good things 3 . . But this does not explain 
all, and in particular It falls to explain the seriousness of the mistakes 
which are being denounced today." 

“ Whilst the 20th Congress has made an enormous contribution to 
the exposure and solution of many serious and new problems of the 
democratic and Socialist movement,” Signor Togliatti went on, 
“ whilst it marks a turning-point in the development of Socialist 
society, we cannot consider as satisfactory the position adopted by 
the Congress, which is now being amply developed by tbe Soviet Press, 
with regard to Stalin’s mistakes and the causes and conditions which 
made them possible. The cause of everything is said to lie in the ‘ cult 
of the Individual" — ^In the cult of one person who had serious 
defects . . . The present leaders of the Soviet Union have known 
Stalin a great deal better than we have, and therefore we ought to 
believe them now, when they describe him in this way. We can only 
think that, seeing how things stood, they might at least have been 
more prudent in that public exaltation of the qualities of this man to 
which they have accustomed us. It is true that today they are criticizing 
Mm, and that is to their credit ; but aa a result of this orltloism there 
is no douht that they have lost some of their prestige. 

“ But apart from this, so long as they limit themselves to denoun- 
cing Stalin’s personal delects as the ultimate cause, the problem 
remains within the limits of the * cult of the individual.' At one time 
all that was good was attributed to the superhuman positive qualities 
of one man ; now all that is bad is attributed to his equally excep- 
tional and even staggering faults. In either case, we are outside the 
criterion of Judgment which is proper to Marxism. The real problems 
are unanswered, which ore how and why Soviet society could and did 
stray so for from the path of democracy . . . . " 


Aualysmg the leasons for this development. Signor Toghatti 
suggested that it was durmg the controversies which followed Lenin's 
death, when “ all the healthy elements m the party *’ accepted 
Stalm's leadership, that they “ accepted such modifications m the 
functioning of the party and in its leading organs, such a system of 
direction from above, that they could either not oppose it when evils 
began to come to hght, or they did not even understand well enough, 
at the beginning, that it was a question of things being bad.” As a 
result of the success of the first Five-Year Plan and the collectiviza- 
tion of agiiculture, he contmued, there was a prevailing tendency to 
** exaggerate and to consider all problems solved.” In consequence, 
as diflBLculties developed they tended to be attributed to “ sabotage, 
the work of the class enemy, counter-revolutionary groups operating 
secretly, and so on,” whilst Stahn’s theory of “ the aggravation of the 
class struggle with the progress of Sooiahst construction ” led to 
** unprecedented violations of Sociahst legality.” Signor Toghatti 
attributed Stalin’s popularity to the economic and military successes 
achieved under his leadership, observing that “ no one can deny that 
the Soviet Union m 1953 was incomparably stronger, more developed 
in every way, more consolidated internally, and enjoyed more 
authority compared with other countries than, for instance, in the 
period of the first Five-Year Plan.” 

Saying that the Soviet leaders had so far only developed the 
criticism of the “ cult of the individual,” and “ debunked myths and 
legends aimed at the exaltation of one man,” Signor Togliatti added , 
“ So far so good, but it is not all that one should expect of them 
What is more important is to give the right answer ... to the question 
how the mistakes which are being denounced today came to invade 
the development of Socialist society.” 

As to the question why “ the Communists of the whole world 
believed in the ofiaoial Stalinist version of the trials and plots,” 
Signor Togliatti maintained that during the 1936-38 period “ there 
was nothing to cause the Communist leaders to doubt the sentences, 
particularly because they knew that, once discredited politically and 
In the eyes of the mass of the people, the leaders of the old opposition 
groups were not above continuing the struggle by terrorist methods. 
. . The fact that all the accused confessed doubtless caused some 
surprise, even among us, but no more than that. In any case, it is not 
yet clear whether the denunciations now made of the violation of 
legality and the application of unlawful and morally repugnant 
methods of procedure cover the whole period of the trials or only a 
particular, more recent period . In the case of the earher trials, 
those about which we were able to form some opinion, because the 
later ones for the most part were not made public, my opinion today 
is that both factors were present — ^the attempts of opponents to plot 
against the r6ginie and carry out acts of terrorism, and the use of 
illegal methods of procedure which are morally to be condemned 
The first factor does not, naturally, make the second less serious.” 

Dealing with the question of future relations between the Soviet 
and other Communist parties. Signor Togliatti said that the criticisms 
of Stalin made at the 20th Congress had caused “ surprise, sorrow, 
and bewilderment ’* in other Communist parties, but would not 
diminish “ the mutual trust and solidarity between the different 
parties of the Communist movement,” and would give rise to “ the 
desire for ever greater independence of judgment, which can only 
benefit our movement.” “ Today,” ho continued, “ the front of 
Socialist construction in the countries where the Communists are the 
party in power is so vast, comprising a third of humanity, that even 
for this part the Soviet model cannot and should not any longer be 
obligatory. In the rest of the world there are countries where It is 
hoped to achieve Socialism without the Communists necessarily being 
the ruling party. In others the advance towards Socialism is an 
objective which draws together various movements which have not 
yet reached any mutual agreement or even understanding. The whole 
system is becoming polyoeutric, and even in the Communist move- 
ment itself we cannot speak of a single guide, but rather of progress 
which is achieved by following paths which are often different. 

“ One general problem, common to the whole movement,” he 
concluded, “ has arisen from the criticism of Stalin— the problem of 
the dangers of bureaucratic degeneration, of the stiffing of democratic 
life . . . Wo welcome the fact that among the CommtmiBt parties which 
are in power there is a contest to find the best way of removing this 
danger once and for all. It is our task to work out our own method . . 

Signor Togliatti enlarged on a number of points raised in his 
article in a statement submitted to the Communist Party’s 
central committee on June 24, after being approved by the 
executive, in which he examined its significance for the Italian 
party and suggested that relations between Communist parties 
shordd become ‘‘ bilateral." 

He said that although the Soviet Union remained “ the first great 
historical model of the conquest of power by the working class," its 
experience “cannot contain directives for the solution of all the 
problems that may face us and the Ciommunists of other countries, 
be they In power or not. The solution that today probably corre- 
sponds most closely to this new situation is perhaps that of full 
autonomy for Individual Communist movements and parties, and of 
bilateral relations between them . . . Such a system probably would 
also penult a bolter extension of relations between the Communist 
movements and Socialists, Social Democrats, and national liberation 
movements/' As examples of “bilateral relations" he cited the 
recent renewal of relations between the Italian and Yugoslav Com** 
munlBt parties, and the agreement between the latter and the Soviet 
party (see 149S7 A). Differences between the Italian and Soviet 
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parties, lie recalled, iiad arisen in the past without disturbing their 

reciprocal solidarity and understanding’* ; thus m 1951 he had 
hnnseK rejected a proposal by Stalin that he should resign his post m 
order to assume that of general secretary of the Commf orm. 

Turning to M. KhnishoheT*s secret report. Signor Toghatti sharply 
criticized the manner m which it had been “ brought to the knowledge 
of the Communist movement in capitalist countries,*’ and said that 
it had not answered the q,uestions which it had raised, and especially 
that of “ guarantees against the repetition of similar errors.” It 
was possible, he suggested, that “ m the Soviet Union, while political 
direction remains m the hands of the working class and its alhes, 
democracy may and should be developed m a new way, but keeping 
its ongmal characteristics.” 

Referring to the theory of Marx, Engels, and Lenin that ** the 
apparatus of the bourgeois State ” must be destroyed by the 
workmg class and replaced by the apparatus of the proletarian 
State,” Signor Toghatti questioned whether this view was still valid. 
** When we in faxjt affirm that progress towards Socialism is possible 
not only by democratic means but also by usmg parliamentary forms, 
it IS evident that we correct something in this position, taking mto 
account the changes that have come about and that are m progress in 
the world. And here arises the question of the existence of different 
parties m a Socialist society . . What has been done m the Soviet 
Union is not the model of what may and can be done m other countries. 
We ad m it without difficulty that m a society where Sociahsm is being 
built there may be several parties, of which some collaborate in this 
construction ” 

Emphasizing that we must contmue to seek and pursue our own 
way, an Italian way, towards Sociahsm,” Signor Toghatti suggested 
that the Communist Party should seek the support, not only of the 
peasantry, but also of ** the working and productive middle class in 
the cities,” and should try to persuade them that they will in no way 
be the victims of the bunding of Socialist society, but that they will 
collaborate m its management ” In conclusion he referred to the 
aJhanoe with the Nennl Socialists, to which, he said, the Communist 
Party attached the value of a prmciple.” 

A delegation of three members of the Central Committee, 
headed by Signor Pajetta, subsequently visited the Soviet 
Umon for talks with the Soviet party leaders. After hearing 
their report the Comimttee issued a statement on July 18 that 
the talks had taken place in “ a spirit of sincere friendship ” 
and had confirmed the “ fraternal sohdarity ” between the 
Italian and Soviet Communist parties. 

Statement by Signor Nenni. 

Signor Nenni, m an article published in the left-wing 
Socialist paper Amnti on June 23, not only criticized many 
features of the Khrushchev report, but also stressed the co- 
responsibility of the present Soviet leadership for the policy and 
excesses of the Stalin regime. He also questioned the effec- 
tiveness of the new collective direction of the Soviet Communist 
Party in preventmg a return to another dictatorship. 

After saying that it was neither the last nor the least of the 
smprlses of the 20th Congress ” that Communist parties outside the 
Soviet Union had come to know one of the most serious and dramatic 
documents in the Communist literature of the world ” through the 
medium of the U S. Information Services, Signor Nenni recalled 
M. Khrushchev’s statement that Stalin’s dictatorial tendencies had 
first become fully evident after the 1934 Party Congress. At that 
Congress, however (Signor Nenni pointed out), the final resolution 
unreservedly approving the Central Committee’s policy and Stalin’s 
report had been moved by M. Khrushchev himself “When we 
remember that Stalin’s power was not then what it became during 
the war,” ho continued, “it is clear that the massacres revealed by 
Khrushchev involve the responsibility not only of Stalin but of the 
entire party directorate Terrorism at a time when it was not justified 
by necessity was the price paid for the suppression of all democratic 
life within the party and the nation . . . There is no doubt that the 
facts cited by Khrushchev, and on which world opinion now awaits 
proper documentation, must have placed the members of the Politburo 
in a very difficult situation But they had been placed in posts of 
responsibility precisely for this purpose — precisely to face difficult 
situations.” 

“ Prom the revelations of Khrushchev,” Signor Nenni went on, 
“we learn that the master of the Kremlin appears to have been 
practically a maniac who, like the figure of the dictator in which 
Charlie Chaplin portrayed Hitler, * drew plans on a map of the world * 
Khrushchev cannot contain his derision at and contempt for Stalin’s 
military genius. Of the historical and military films of Stalin he says 
that ' they make me sick.’ The snag is that upon those films, hooks, 
and poems there was organized the greatest propaganda hoax the 
world has ever known.” Commenting on the omission in the 
Khrushchev report of any explanation as to how it was possible that 
Stalin could have become all-powerful, Signor Nenul added “ There 
is a list of facts, of shameful facts, as Khrushchev calls them. But 
there is not even an attempt to answer the question, ‘ How and why 
did all this happen U We do not even know how the Soviet ruling 
group has arrived at its conclusions, whether it is unanimous or 
divided ; and, if the latter, on what and why.” 

Referring to the remedies proposed by M. Khrushchev in his report. 
Signor Nenni observed that they showed “ a similar uncertainty ” 
and were the same remedies as had been previously proposed “ a 


hundred times” by Stalm himself and other Soviet leaders. He 
continued : “ If in the collective direction by the Pohtburo or the 
Central Comimttee there is progress compared with personal direction, 
whether enlightened or tyrannical, there is nevertheless no guarantee 
of democratic life. Now the entire problem of Soviet society, and the 
entire problem of the people’s democracies which have modelled 
themselves on Soviet institutions and methods, is reduced to the 
necessity for mtemal democratization, for the circulation of ideas — 
in a word, for pohtical freedom, a need which has lam below the 
surface of Soviet society for many years It is substantially a question 
of eliminating in the State, in the laws, and above all m habits and 
customs, every surviTing mcrustation of wartime Commimism ; of 
creating new means and instruments for the formation of free 
pohtical mitiative by the citizen, freed from the danger of being 
accused of being an ‘enemy of the people’, a * deviationist,’ a 
‘ saboteur,’ every time he puts forward his opinion against that of the 
authorities In this sense the Soviet crisis covers not only the so- 
called errors of Stalin, but also the Soviet system as it has taken 
shape ...” 

“ A century after its formulation by Marx and Engels,” Signor 
Nenni contmued, “ the concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
must be thought out agam and reconsidered m relation to a society 
where the influence and weight of the proletariat and of the workers 
in general have become a determining factor in public hfe, and where 
the State, m the more democratic and socially advanced nations, 
reflects the contmuoua evolution of class relationships ... It would be 
absurd to close one’s eyes to the fact that [in the Soviet Umon] the 
dictatorship of the proletariat developed mto the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party, and this, in turn, into the personal dictatorship of 
Stalin, thus putting itself beyond the bounds of the prophecies and 
concepts of the masters of Socialism ” 

Turning to matters of “ immediate and prectical mterest to 
Socialists ” in this “ cataclysm of de-Stalinzation,” Signer Nenni 
expressed the view that the dissolution of the Commform seemed to 
have resulted “ from the tendency in Moscow to assume towards the 
other Commumst parties m the world a position of detachment that 
would have been mconceivable at the time when the Third Inter- 
national was in fact one world party.” Similarly, the Khrushchev- 
Tito agreement sanctioned “ the priiaciple of the multiplicity of the 
Socialist experiment,” whilst Signor Toghatti’s claim, to “ an ever 
greater independence of judgment ” was “ a new fact indicative 
of the necessity for Communists to seek means of a different develop- 
ment, a development of their own, a development that may be of 
great Importance if not dictated by contingent tactical considera- 
tions ...” 

The directorate of the Italian Socialist Party, in a statement 
published on July 5, declared that “ the new course of Soviet 
policy constitutes an increasingly useful contribution to the 
policy of peaceftd co-existence between peoples and States ” 
and “ opens the way to a reconciliation between the various 
movements and parties which m various ways are directed 
towards Socialism.” (L’Unith, Rome - Avanti, Rome) 

(Prev, rep. Italian Communist Party, 14922 A ; 
Khrushchev Denunciation of Stalin, 14992 A.) 


A. ARGENTINA. — Multilateral Trade and Payments 
Agreement in Force. - Danish Adherence. - Extension of 
Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement. 

The Argentine Ministry of Finance announced at the end of 
June that the multilateral trade and payments arrangement 
negotiated with a number of Western European countries 
(see 14907 B) would come into operation from July 2. 

It was explained that the currencies of the European participants 
(Austria, Belgium-Luxemburg, Denmark, Prance, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U K.) would be freely inter- 
changeable, except that Austria would contmue to pay for purchases 
from Argentina in “ agreement dollars,” while Argentine imports from 
Austria would be paid for in sterling. Argentme exchange permits for 
purchases in Denmark, Norway and Switzerland would be granted 
initially only In the currencies mdioated in the relevant bilateral 
agreements. 

Western Germany and Italy were expected to adhere to the agree- 
ment when certain formalities had been completed 

By an exchange of Notes dated June 25, Argentina and the 
TJ.K. agreed to prolong those parts of the 1955 Anglo- Argentme 
agreement (see 14180 A) not covered by the multilateral 
arrangements until such time as a new agreement could be 
drawn up. The 1955 agreement was due to have expired on 
Jime 30. 

The Argentine Minister of the Treasury, Dr. Eugenio Blanco, 
said on June 22 that Argentina’s dollar earnings were inade- 
quate, and that gold reserves must therefore be used for 
ordinary purchases in the dollar area until exports could be 
increased. The Banco Central had consequently made two sales 
of its gold holdings in the XJ.S.A., on June 1 and June 18, each 
for the equivalent of 82,900,000 pesos. (Bank of London and 
South America, Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep^ Multilateral 
Agreement, 14907 B ; Economic Position, 14553 
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A. LITERATURE. ■— Book Selections for July. 

Selected books published m Great Britain, the United States, 
and France are given below ; 

Great Britain. Barkeley, Richard — The Empress Frederick . 
Daughter of Queen Victoria. (Macmillan, 30s.) 

Beatty, CJharles — “ Ferdinand de Lesseps.” A Biography of the 
Builder of the Suez Oanal. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 308 ). 

Brion, Marcel — Schumann and the Romantic Age.*’ Translated 
from the French. (Collins, 16s.). 

Brockman, H. A.— The Caliph, of Fonthill.” The Story of 
William Bedford. (Werner Laurie, 21s.). 

Burrows, MiUar — The Dead Sea Scrolls.*’ (Seeker and Warburg, 
30s.). 

Ceram, C. W. — Narrow Pass, Black Mountam The Discovery 
of the Hittite Empu’e.” Translated from the German (Victor 
Gollanoz and Sidgwick &: Jackson, 258.) 

Cocteau, Jean — ** Paris Album, 1900-1914: ” Translated from the 
French. (W. H. Allen, 16s.). 

Cottrell. Leonard — ** The Mountains of Pharaoh ” The Story of 
the Pyramids. (Robert Hale, 168.). 

Cowles, Virgima — ** Edward VII and his Circle.” (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.), 

ErYine, St John — Bernard Shaw : His Life, Work and Friends.” 
(Constable, 50s.) 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H. — ** Uruguay : Portrait of a Democracy.” 
(Alien and Unwin, 25s ). 

Hfligen, Victor von — Highway of the Sun ” Explorations on the 
Inca Roads of Peru. (Victor GoUanez, 18a.). 

Han Suyin — . . . And the Ram my Drink ” A Novel of Malaya. 
(Cape, 168.). 

Hersey, John — ** A Single Pebble.” An American Engineer’s 
Journey into the Interior of China. (Hamish Hamilton, 11s. 6d.) 

Jones, L. E. — ** “An Edwardian Youth.” (Macmillan, ISs ). 

Khushwant Singh — “ Train to Pakistan.” The Story of an Indian 
Village at the Time of Partition. (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Macmillan, R H — “ Automation Friend or Foe ? ” (Cambridge 
University Press, 83. 6d.) 

MoBlwee, William — “ England’s Precedence.” The Seventeenth 
Century in English History. (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.). 

Parry, J H., and Sherlock, P M. — “ A Short History of the West 
Indies ” (MacmlUan, 18s ). 

Stewart, Desmond, and Haylook, John — '‘New Babylon A 
Portrait of Iraq..’* (Collins, 16s.) 

Winsten, Stephen — “ Jesting Apostle.” A Centenary Study of 
Bernard Shaw. (Hutchinson, 218.). 

WinstoD, Richard — Charlemagne : Prom the Hammer to the 
Cross." (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 20s ). 

United States. Bowles, Chester — “ American Politics in a Revolu- 
tionary World ” (Harvard University Press, 62.25). 

Donovan, Robert J. — “ Eisenhower : The Inside Story.” (Harpers, 
New York, 64.96). 

Moos, Malcolm- — ” The Republicans : A History of Their Party.” 
(Random House, New York, 65 95). 

Teller, Walter M — “The Search for Captain Slocum : A Biog- 
raphy.” (Scribners, New York, 63.95). 

France. Benoist-M^chin, Jacques — “ 60 Jours qui 6branl^rent 
I’Ocoident : 10 Mai— 10 Juillet 1940.” Yol. 1— La Bataillo du 
Nord ; Yol. II — La Bataille do France. (Albin Michel, Paris) 

Chastonet, Jacques — “ Winston Churchill et TAngleterre du XXe 
aidole.” (Arth^me Fayard, Paris, 1,000 francs). 

de Gaulle, General Charles — “ M^moires de guerre . Vol. II — 
L’Unit6.” (Librairle Plon, Paris) 

L^autaxd, Paul — ” Lettres ^imam6re.” (Meroure de France, Paris). 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 14958 B.) 

B. RELIGIOUS LIFE. Church of England. - New 
Episcopal Appointments. 

The following episcopal appointments were approved by 
H.M. the Queen during the past eight months : the Rt. Bev- 

C. K. K. Bardsley (48), Bishop Suffragan of Croydon, as Bishop 
of Coventry in place of the late Dr. Gorton (Feb. 8) ; Dr, 
Maurice Henry Harland (59), Bishop of Lincoln, as Bishop of 
Durham in place of Dr. Ramsey, consequent upon the latter’s 
appointment as Archbishop of York in succession to the late 
Dr. Garbett March 28) ; the Rt. Rev. Ivor Stanley Watkins 
(59), Bishop Suffragan of Malmesbury, as Bishop of Guildford 
in succession to Dr. Montgomery Campbell, consequent upon 
the latter’s translation to the See of London in succession to 
Dr. Wand (May 15) ; Dr. Robert Stopford (55), Bishop 
Suffragan of Fulham, as Bishop of Peterborough in place of the 
late Dr. Spencer Leeson (June 11) ; Dr. Kenneth Riches (47), 
Bishop Suffragan of Dorchester, as Bishop of Lincoln in place 
of Dr. Harland, translated to the See of Durham (Aug. 8). 
(Church Times) (Prev. rep. 14636 D.) 

C. PERSIA. Release of Br. Mossadeq. 

Dr. Mossadeq, Pnrae Minister of Persia at the time of the 
Abadan crisis, was released from prison on Aug. 4 after having 
served the sentence of three years’ imprisonment for treason 
and plotting to overthrow the Shah which had been imposed 
on hkn in 1958 . (Times) (Prev. rep. 14782 B ; I3395IA.) 


D. ECUADOR. — Presidential Election. 

Presidential, Vice-Presidential, and Congressional elections 
were held m Ecuador on June 3, the presidential elections being 
contested by four candidates : Sehor Camilo Ponce Enriquez 
(45), a former Minister, representing the conservative and 
right-wing Popular Alliance ; Seftor Radi Clemente Huerta (42), 
candidate of the National Democratic Front, comprising 
liberals, socialists, and independents ; Sefior Carlos Guevara 
Moreno (45), candidate of a left-wing group known as the 

Concentration of Popular Forces ” ; and Dr. Jose Chmboga 
Villagomez (45), a former Ambassador in Washington, who 
stood as an independent liberal and who unsuccessfully con- 
tested the 1952 presidential election. 

The final results of the presidential election were not issued 
until July 27, when the Supreme Electoral Tribxmal announced 
that Sefior Ponce Enriquez had been elected to the presidency 
by 178,421 votes against 175,878 for Sefior Huerta, the runner- 
up — a majority of only 3,043. Official but mcomplete returns 
issued m Quito shortly after the election had given 188,000 
votes for Sefior Ponce Enriquez, 172,000 for Sefior Huerta, 
148,000 for Sefior Guevara Moreno, and 114,000 for Dr. 
Chiriboga Villagomez, 

The elections took place in an orderly atmosphere and with few 
incidents. Sehor Huerta’s supporters, however, subsequently 
claimed that their candidate had polled a majority of the votes and 
questioned the accuracy of the figures issued by the Government 
Press Office It was reported from Quito on June 6 that the Deputy 
Minister of Defence (Lieut. -Colonel Almeida Urrutia), a former 
Defence Minister (Sefior Menendez Gilbert), and a Liberal deputy had 
been arrested on charges of conspiracy toupset the results of the voting. 

The Ecuadorean Government announced on Aug. 8 that it had 
quelled a small-scale military revolt in the province of Manabi, and 
that loyal troops had recaptured Porto Viejo (the piovincial capital) 
after it had been seized by insTxcgent forces under a local miltary 
commander. No reason was given for the revolt, but it was believed 
to have been caused by the delay in announcing the results of the 
presidential election. 

Sefior Ponee Enriquez will be the first conservative President 
of Ecuador since 1895, all his predecessors since that year 
having been liberals. He will be installed for a four-year term 
on Sept. 1 in succession to the outgoing President, Dr. Jos6 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, who was returned as an independent 
liberal in 1952. 

Nearly 750,000 people registered on the electoral rolls out of 
a total population of 8,500,000, the number of votes cast being 
about 620,000. Women voted for the first time, though they 
had received the franchise in 1947. (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Presidential Election, 12395 D.) 

E. NEPAL. — Failure of Anti-Government Plot. - 
Diplomatic Relations with Soviet Union and Japan. 

It was announced in Khatmandu on July 5 that a plot to 
overthrow King Mahendra’s Government had been foiled and 
that 11 persons implicated in the conspiracy, including a 
number of former Army oflicers, had been arrested. It was 
stated that seized documents showed that the plot had been 
aimed at the simultaneous capture of the Royal Palace, the 
Secretariat buildings, and Ministers’ residences ; that the Army 
was not affected ; and that the arrested persons would be 
brought to trial. On the following day it was announced that 
an official tribunal was being set up to investigate the plot. 

In accordance with the Nepalese Government’s decision to 
extend contacts with other countries, the Ministry of External 
Affairs announced on July 20 that Nepal and the Soviet Union 
had decided to establish diplomatic relations at embassy level. 
It was subsequently announced on July 29 that diplomatic 
relations would be established with Japan.— (The Hindu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev- rep. 14716 A.) 

F. UNTIED STATES. — National Debt. - Legislation 
for Temporary Debt « Ceiling in 1956-57. 

The U.S. Treasury’s statement of July 9, covering the end of 
the fiscal year to June 30, 1956, showed that the U.S. National 
Debt at tliat date totalled $272,750,818,650— a reduction of 
$1,628,409,152 ftom the figure of $274,874,222,802 on July I, 
1955. The total as at June 80, 1958, was over $2,000,000,000 
below the permanent debt “ ceiling ” limit of $275,000,000,000 
set by law. 

A temporary “ ceiling ” of $278,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
year July 1956-June 1957 was fixed in a Bill passed by ihe 
Senate on July 8 after previous approval by the House of 
Representatives. The new temporary ceiling was $8,000,000,000 
less than that of $281,000,000,000 which had been in effect 
during the fiscal years 1954-55 and 1955-56. At one time during 
the 1955-56 fiscal year the actual debt nearly touched the 
temporary limit, reaching its highest point in U.S. liistory 
($280,310,000,000) on January 4, 1956. (New York Times) 

(Prev* rep» 14302 C.) 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures. 

Trade figures for the second quarter of 1956 were as follows : 

Re- Adverse 



Imports 

Exports Exports 

l£ million) 

Visible 

Balance 

June 

339 9 

276.1 

12.2 

51 7 

May 

329 1 

283.8 

13.5 

31.8 

April 

327.4 

256.4 

13.7 

57 3 


Overseas Trade in First Half of 1956. 


Imports in the first six months of 1956 totalled £ 1 , 977 , 000,0005 
nearly 4 per cent more than m the first half of 1955. Exports 
m the first six months of 1956 amotmted to £1,591,000,000 — 
14 per cent higher than m the correspondmg period of 1955 
(when shipments were affected by strikes). Re-exports, totalling 
over £80,000,000, were more than 40 per cent above the figure 
for the first half of 1955. The total visible deficit for the half- 
year, £305,000,000, was £150,000,000 less than m the first half 
of 1955. 

Exports of aircraft during the 6 -months period totalled nearly 
£56,000,000, 82 per cent more than m the first half of 1955, and exports 
of radio, television and electromc eqmpment, totalling £19,170,000, 
were more than £3,500,000 higher than in the first six months of 1955. 

Overseas Trade in 1955. 


Further details of overseas trade in 1955 (see 14700 E) are 
given below, the figures for each quarter and for the whole year 
bemg as follows : 



Imports 

Exports 
(me. Re- 

Adverse 

1st Quarter 

1,005 

Exports 
(£ million) 
774 

Balance 

231 

2nd Quarter 

900 

675 

225 

3rd Quarter 

981 

756 

222 

4th Quarter 

1,002 

816 

186 

Year 1055* 

3,886 

3,024 

862 


♦ Figures for the year mclude corrections not made m 
individual quarters 

Divided mto the four mam categories, value figures of 
imports and exports were as follows : 

Imports Exports 



1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 



(£ million) 


Food, beverages and tobacco 

1,444 

1,329 

172 

168 

Basic materials 

1,124 

1,023 

111 

101 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

410 

329 

141 

152 

Manufactured goods 

894 

680 

2,388 

2,172 

Total* 

3,886 

3,374 

2,905 

2,674 


♦ Including postal packages and live animals of a kind not normally 
used for food 
Volume of Trade. 


Quarterly and annual volume figures are shown below 


(1954 = 100) : 



Total 


Total 

Retained 

Exports (mo. 


Imports 

Imports 

Re-Exports) 

Ist Quarter 

114 2 

114.2 

111.4 

2nd Quarter 

103.8 

104 0 

96.7 

3rd Quarter 

113.5 

1X3 6 

107,5 

4th Quarter 

114 3 

113.9 

114.6 

Year 1955 

111 5 

Terms of Trade. 

111.4 

107 6 


The terms of trade for 1955 as a whole were slightly more 
adverse than m 1954, averagmg 101 for the year (1954 = 100). 

The terms improved from 104 m January and February to 99 in 
July, but deteriorated again to 101 in November and December. 
The import price index moved between 105 (m February and again 
m December) and 102 (July and August). The export pnoe index 
rose from 100 in January to 104 in December. 

Developments in 1955. 

Imports. The steep rise in imports in 1955 by £612,000,000 was 
attributable mainly to industrial materials and fuels. Four times as 
much coal was imported as in 1954, amounting to some 11,000,000 
tons Imports of rubber, totalling £96,000,000, rose in value to almost 
double the 1954 figure, representing a 28 per cent increase in quantity 
and a 49 per cent increase in average price. Copper Imports rose by 
33 per cent in average price but only 3 per cent in quantity Other 
large increases were shown in imports of mineral fuels and lubricants 
by £81,000,000 (24i per cent), cereals and feedlng-stuflfs by £58,000,000 
(27 per cent), timber (24 per cent), newsprint (24 per cent), and 
Kon-ore and iron and steel scrap (29 per cent). Imports of electrical 
machinery and apparatus, valued at £23,509,000, were 47 per cent 
above the 1954 level, and other machinery, valued at £92,150,000, 
23 per cent higher. Sixteen per cent more grey cotton cloth was im- 
ported, but imports of raw cotton declined by 21 J per cent to less 
than £99,000,000. Raw cocoa imports fell by 15 per cent (£8,000,000), 
and tea imports by 1 per cent. 


Exports. The value of metal manufactures exported rose by 17 
per cent m 1955 to £396,000,000, but the mcrease partly reflected the 
higher pnee of copper. At £1,119,000,000, exports of engineering 
products were worth £105,000,000 more than in 1954, Big increases 
were shown by electrical machinery (13 per cent), electric wires and 
cables (43 per cent), commercial vehicles and chassis (26 per cent), 
aircraft (26 per cent) and chemicals (14 per cent). Exports of cotton 
fabrics dechned by £11,000,000 (14 per cent), of synthetic fabrics by 
over 24 per cent, of coal by 6 per cent, and of petroleum and petroleum 
products by 8 per cent. 

Area Pattern of Trade. 

There was a marked growth of trade, both in imports and 
exports, with non-sterling countries during 1955. Imports from 
these coimtries rose by 23 per cent, compared with 5 per cent 
for sterlmg imports. Exports to non-sterling countnes increased 
by 10 per cent, compared with 7^ per cent for sterling coimtnes. 
Details are shown in the tables below : 



1955 

1954 


(£ million) 

Imports (c i.f ) : 



Non-sterling : 



Dollar Area 

843 

619 

0 B E C Countries and Dependencies 

953 

817 

Other 

518 

440 

Total Non-Sterhng Area . 

2,313 

1,876 

Sterhng Area 

1,573 

1,497 

Total 

3,886 

3,374 

Total Exports (fob). 



Non-Sterlmg 



Dollar Area . . 

418 

375 

0 E.E C. Countries and Dependencies 

817 

776 

Other 

339 

277 

Total Non-Sterlmg Area . 

1,573 

1,428 

Sterlmg Area 

1,451 

1,347 

Total . . 

3 024 

2,775 

Excess of Imports over Total Exports 



Non-Sterlmg 



Dollar Area 

425 

244 

0 E E.O. Countries and Dependencies 

136 

42 

Other 

179 

163 

Total Non-Sterlmg Area . 

740 

448 

Sterlmg Area 

122 

151 

Total 

862 

599 


Balance-of-payments difficulties led a number of sterling area 
countries to adopt pohcies designed to reduce imports in 1955. 
In consequence, total U.K. exports to Australia were only 
per cent higher than in 1954. Exports to South Afnca rose by 
7 per cent, to New Zealand by 11 per cent, and to Indialby 
13J per cent, but shipments to Pakistan were 20 per cent below 
the 1954 level. Exports to the Colonies were more buoyant than 
to the independent members ; there were mcreases of 17| per 
cent to West Africa and 20 per cent to East Africa. Imports 
from the sterling area rose only moderately in 1955 (by 5 per 
cent).— (Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. First Quarter, 
1956, 14879 C 5 Year 1955, 14700 E.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Expulsion of MiHtary and 
Naval Attaches in Washington and Buenos Aires. 

The U.S. State Department announced on July 3 that 
Colonel Ivan Buhchikov, an assistant mihtary attach^ at the 
Soviet Embassy m Washington, had been expelled from the 
United States for engagmg in activities incompatible with 
his contmmng presence.” The aunouncement gave no further 
details except that Colonel Bubchikovhad been declaredper^ona 
non grata on June 14 and had left the U.S. A. ten days later. 

On July 1 it had been announced in Buenos Aires that 
Captain Morosov, assistant naval attach^ at the Soviet Embassy, 
had been declared persona non grata by the Argentme Govern- 
ment and ordered to leave the country within 24 hours. No 
official reason was given for this action. (New York Times) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

A reorgamzation of the Umon Cabinet was carried out by 
Mr. Strydom on July 31 and Aug. 2 whereby (a) Mr. J. F. Naude, 
the Mmister of Health, took over the portfolio of Finance from 
Mr. Eric Douw, who had held it concurrently with the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio ; (6) Mr. J. H. Viljoen took over the Health 
portfolio relinquished by Mr. Naude, while remaming Minister 
for Education, Arts, and Science ; and (c) Mr. F. E. Erasmus, 
the Defence Minister, concurrently took over the Forestry 
portfolio formerly held by Mr. Vfiijoen. (Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13973 E; X3941 A.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Labouir Party Split in New South 
Wales. - Removal of State Executive, 

The Federal Executive of the Australian Labour Party decided 
on June 12 to dismiss the New South Wales State Executive 
of the party, on the ground that it had acted “ contrary to the 
party's constitution, platform, and policy,” and to appomt 
a caretaker committee. This decision was approved by a 
special Federal conference of the party, meeting in Melbourne 
on June 13. Immediately afterwards two N.S.W. members 
of the Federal Executive — Mr. Campbell, president of the 
N.S.W. branch, and Mr. Colbourne, the branch secretary — 
left Melbourne for Sydney to take over control of the affairs and 
assets of the N.S.W. branch. [These assets were estimated to 
he worth more than £A200,000, and included a broadcasting 
station at Newcastle.] 

The leraoval of the New South Wales State Executive was a 
continuation of the purge of right-wing elements in the party 
which began in Victoria in 1955. The split w^as basically 
caused by disagreement over the continued activities of the 
so-called “ mdustnal groups,” which had been formed to 
combat Communism m trade union leadership and were 
strongly supported by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
demand of the party’s Federal Executive for the dissolution 
of these groups had previously led to the dismissal of the 
Victoria State Executive and to the formation of the Anti- 
communist Labour Party by dissident membeis. 

The charges against the deposed NSW Executive were (a) that it 
was still under the influence of an outside organization which had 
been indicted by Dr. Evatt m October 1954 ; (6) that it had been 
improperly elected ; and (c) that it had disobeyed decisions of the 
Federal Executive and interfered in trade union ballots m the interest 
of ** industrial groups."’ The Victorian branch of the party alleged 
that there had been a close association between the N.S.W Executive 
and the Anti-Communist Labour Party Supporters of the N.S.W. 
Executive, in turn, accused the other side of disruptive activities 
and of collaboration with the Communists 

Following their arrival m Sydney, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Colbourne installed themselves in the party offices in that city 
despite threats by the leaders of the deposed Executive to take 
legal action to recover control of the property of the N.S.W. 
branch. The deposed Executive met on June 15 to decide 
whether or not to accept the Federal Executive’s decision, but 
the meeting broke down, half the members being willing to 
submit and the other half walking out. 

One of the first actions of the new “ caretaker Executive was the 
dismissal of Mr. J. T Kane, assistant -secretary of the N.S W party 
and leader of the Industrial Group section in the State The decision 
to dismiss Mr. Kane was taken by 19 votes to 15, after the defeat of 
an amendment by Industrial Group supporters that ho should 
continue in office until the next State conference of the party 

Mr. Clive Evatt, a Labour member of the N.S.W. Legislative 
Assembly and a brother of Dr. Evatt (leader of the Federal 
Labour Party), was expelled from the party by the new State 
Executive on July 13- He subsequently announced that he 
would sit as an Independent. 

The grounds for Mr. Evatt’s expulsion were that he had voted 
against the party, notably on the State Govemiuont’s decision to 
Increase tram, bus, and train fares Mr. Evatt had also disagreed 
with the State Govemnient on the issue of licences for a film theatre, 
and on the Government’s proposal to license poker-machines in clubs. 

The annual conference of the Victorian branch of the Labour 
Party had confirmed on June 2 the decision (taken by its 
Executive in 1955) to expel for life 95 former party members 
now supporting the Anti-Communist Labour Party. 

A meetmg of inter-State delegates of the Anti-Communist 
Labour Party, held in Melbourne on June 4, decided Lo recom- 
mend to the party’s State Executives the formation of a Federal 
organization at an early date, and to appoint a committee to 
draw up a constitution for such an organization. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) 

(Prev. rep, 14273 A 5 I 43 C 78 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Equal Pay in Gas Industry. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette for June 1950 stated that the 
National Joint Council for Gas Staffs had reached agreement 
on the principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women employed in clerical, administrative, professional, 
and technical posts in the nationalized gas industry. Under 
th.is agreement equal pay would be attained in six stages, the 
first transitional stage taking effect on April 1 , 1956, and 
succeeding adjustments being made as from Jan. 1 each year 
until full equality was reached on Jan. 1 , 1901. A parallel 
scheme for certain employees (secretaries, shorthand-typists, 
telephone operators, copy typists, etc.) came into operation 
on April 1, 1950. — (Ministry of Labour Gazette) (14548 B.) 


C. BRITISH WEST INDIES.— The Caribbean Federa- 
tion Act. - Dissolution of Leeward Islands Federation. 

The British Caribbean Federation Bill, providing for the 
eventual establishment of the British Caribbean Federation 
by Order-m-Council, and for the establishment of a Federal 
Government, a Federal Legislature, and a Federal Supreme 
Court, was enacted on Aug. 2 after an unopposed passage 
through both Houses of the British Parliament. Its enactment 
was celebrated throughout the British Caribbean territories as 
a public holiday, although the Federation will only come into 
existence after the Federal Constitution has been adopted and 
a Governor-General appointed. 

On June 29, when the Bill was given its second reading in the 
House of Commons, Mr John Hare (Minister of State, Colonial Office) 
explained that the projected West Indian Federation would be on the 
Australian pattern, with residual powers reserved to the Governors of 
the member-colonies. As the mere act of Federation would not 
provide an Immediate answer to the financial problems of the 
Caribbean Colonies, the Bill provided that the British Government 
would make grants-in-aid for the next ten years to assist those 
Colomes, and also towards establishing the seat of the Federal 
Government The Comnussion which had been set up lo examine the 
problem of the Federal capital was already at work and would submit 
a report to the Federation Committee, while the Commission on Trade 
and Tariffs would start work in the autumn and would issue its report 
within two years of the establishment of the Federal Government 

During the Bill’s second reading in the House of Ijords (July 23) it 
was annoimced by Lord Lloyd, Under-Secrotary for the Colonies, 
that proposals to raise troops xn the West Indies had been agreed in 
principle by tbe West Indian Governments concerned, and were being 
considered by the British Government. 

The Secretary of State for the Colomes (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) 
announced on June 2 that the members of the British Caribbean 
Federal Capital Commission would consist of Sir Francis Mudie 
(chairman), Professor H. Myles Wright, and Mr. Alexander 
Edward Cook ; and that Sir William Dawson Croft had been 
appointed chairman of the British Caribbean Federation Trade 
and Tariffs Commission. 

The Federal Capital Commission will visit those territories the 
Governments of which wish to be considered for the location of the 
Federal capital, and will submit its recommendations within four 
months on the throe most suitable sites It will take into considera- 
tion such factors as political and social sontiruout m tho area, the 
convonionco of tho site in relation to tho various federating territories, 
and the availability of land for future expansion of the capital. 

The Trade and Tariffs Commisflion will examine tho economic, 
fiscal, and other problems involved in tlie establishment of a Customs 
union for tho federal area. 

The Leewards Islands Federation was dissolved by proclama- 
tion on June 30, from which date the presidencies of Antigua, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, and the British Virgin 
Islands became colonies. This measure will allow all the 
islands concerned (except the Virgin Islands, which are not 
joining the Federation) to enter the F’ederation as independent 
units. Under the new administrative arrangements, the Lee- 
ward Islands will have a Governor, Chier Secretary, and 
Attorney-General (all resident m Antigua) and each colony will 
have an Administrator. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Caribbean Federation, 14733 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. New Ambassadors in Cairo 
and Athens. - First U.S. Ambassador to Morocco. 

Several important appointments in the U.S. Foreign Service, 
mainly affecting American diplomatic representation in the 
Mediterranean area, were macle by PresKleut l^hsenhower on 
July 15, as follows • Mr. Raymond A. Hare, l)ire<‘ior-General 
of the Foreign Service, as Ambassador to Egypt in succession 
to Mr. Henry A. Byroade, who was appoiutc<l Ambassador to 
Soutli Africa ; Mr. George V. Alk^n, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, as Ambassador 
to Greece vice Mr. Cavendish Cannon, who was appointed the 
first U.S. Ambassador to Morocco. 

Mr. Hare, the new Ambassador in (Jairo, served for many 
years in the Middle East hokling the posts of Ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia (1950) and the Lehanori (lOSB)-*- before 
returning to the State Department. 10s prcMhMsessor at the 
Cairo Embassy, Mr. Byroade, had hehl the post for only 18 
months. Mr. Allen, the new Amliassador in Athens, had also 
served as Ambassador in Cairo before returning to Washington. 
(New York Times - New York lO'rald Tribune) (14850 A.) 

E. ISRAEL* — Foreign Minister changes Name. 

It was announced in Jerusalem on July 25 that the Foreign 
Minister of Israel, Mrs. (Jolda Myerson, had changed her 
surname to Mayer, -(TimcR) (Frev. rep* 149^9 
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A. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COAIMUNITY.— 
Foiurth General Report of the High Authority. - Develop- 
ment of the Common Aiarhet in Coal, Iron Ore, Scrap, 
and Steel. - Escternal Relations. - M. Rene Mayer succeeds 
M. Monnet as President of High Authority. - Messina 
Conference on Further European Economic Integration. 

The Fourth General Report of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Conunumty, covering the year April 1, 
1955 -March 31, 1956, was pubhshed on April 8. It dealt mainly 
with the consolidation, operation, and development of the 
Common Market between the six member-countries (France, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg), which had been opened on Feb. 10, 1953, for 
coal, iron ore, and scrap, on May 1, 1953, for steel, and on 
Aug. 1, 1954, for special steels. 

The Report recalled that, in accordance with the treaty 
setting up the Commumty (see 12481 A ; 11905 A), the intro- 
duction of the Common Market had mvolved (a) the abolition 
of all trade barriers such as Customs duties, quantitative 
restnetions, currency restrictions, admmistrative impediments, 
breaks in transport rates at frontiers, and restrictions on labour 
mobility ; (h) the gradual adoption of a policy of genume price 
competition, and the development of a common economic order 
by means of (i) the pubhcation of price-schedules and conditions 
of sale, (li) the prohibition of discriminatory and other practices 
likely to distort competition, and (in) the long-term and short- 
term planning of production ; and (c) the implementation of 
the economic and social objectives for a real improvement m 
the position of the workers m the industries concerned, through 
their protection agamst certain effects of competition or the 
mtrdduction of new methods (“ readaptation ”), and the 
improvement of their hving and working conditions. 

The developments which had occurred since the opening of 
the Common Market, and the solutions applied to the problems 
mvolved, are summarized below under cross-headings : 

The Coal Market. 

The increase in iron and steel production in the six member- 
countries, and the growing demand from third countries 
following the general expansion of the world economy, resulted 
m a steady increase in the demand for solid fuels which led to 
a marked tightness in the Common Market for coal from the 
last quarter of 1955 onwards. Hard-coal extraction proved to 
be comparatively inelastic and the balance between supply and 
demand was mainly achieved by mcreasing hard-coal imports 
from third countries and drawing heavily on stocks. These 
imports rose from 1,200,000 metric tons per month in the 
fourth quarter of 1954 to 2,500,000 tons in the fourth quarter 
of 1955, whilst pithead stocks fell from 15,000,000 metric tons 
at the end of August 1954 to 12,400,000 tons at the begmnmg 
of 1955 and only T, 800, 000 tons at the end of February 1956. 


Production. 


The Conimtuiity produced 246,400,000 metric tons of coal m 1955, 
against 241,700,000 tons m 1954 (an increase of nearly 2 per cent) and 
237,000,000 tons in 1953 The trend in hard-coal production in the 
Community compared as follows with that in the other major 
producing areas of the world • 

Difference in 1955 



1953 

1954 

1955* 

against 

against prev. 





1954 

maximum 





(per cent) 

(per cent) 


(000,000 metric 

tons) 



Community 

237.0 

241.7 

246.4 

1.9 

+ 1.7 (1938) 

United Kingdom 

227.8 

227.9 

225 2 

- 1.2 

-22 9 (1913) 

United States . 

443.0 

380.2 

448 5 

+ 18.0 

-27.8 (1947) 

Soviet Union . . 

240.0 

259.0 

295 0 

+ 13.9 

+13.9 (1954) 

Eastern Europe 

114.7 

118.7 

122.7 

+ 3.4 

+ 3.4 (1954) 

Other countries 

238.9 

252.5 

265.2 

+ 3.8 

+ 3.8 (1954) 

World 1 

,501.4 

1,480.0 

1,600.0 

+ 8.1 

+ 6.6 (1953) 


♦Provisional figures. 


In absolute values the increase in production was comparatively 
slight, but underground output per manshift showed a greater rise 
and was 4.1 per cent higher In 1955 than in 1954. This discrepancy 
between the increases in productivity and production was primarily 
due to the falling-off in the number of underground workers, particu- 
larly In the Ruhr ; if production had risen at the same rate as 
productivity, an additional 5,000,000 tons of coal would have been 
produced. 


Trade. 

Between 1952 and 1955, the volume of trade In coal and coke 
between the Community countries rose by 34.8 per cent. Trade 
between niember-oountrieB in 1955 totalled 23,200,000 metric tons of 
hard coal and 9,000,000 metric tons of coke, against 23,600,000 and 
7,000,000 tons respectively in 1964, and 19,900,000 and 7,000,000 tons 


respectively m 1953. Between 1954 and 1955 trade in hard coaJ thus 
fell by about 1.5 per cent, but was still 42 4 per cent above the 1952 
level (16,300,000 tons). Trade m coke, however, increased by 30.4 
per cent and stood 11 per cent above the 1952 level of 8,100,000 tons. 
As regards coal, the breakdown by countries showed substantial 
increases in French and Saar deliveries to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Germany, and in Belgian dehvenes to Germany ; and, on the 
other hand, a substantial fall m German deliveries to all other 
Community countries. As regards coke, German deliveries in 1955 
(7,100,000 tons) represented 80 per cent of the total trade m coke 
withm the Common Market, and were 32 per cent higher than m 
1954 (5,400,000 tons). 

Hard-coal imports by the Commumty from third countries m 1955 
rose to 23,000,000 metric tons, against 13,900,000 tons in 1954 and 
1953 — an mcrease of nearly 65 per cent. Approximately 70 per cent 
came from the U S.A. — 15,900,000 tons in 1955 against 6,200,000 
tons in 1954, an increase of 159 per cent. 

Coal exports from the Community to other European countries 
also increased * viz., to 10,097,000 tons in 1955 agamst 7,861,000 in 
1954 and 5,872,000 in 1953. Exports to the United Kingdom alone 
increased hy 87.7 per cent in 1955 (from 2,400,000 metric tons to 

4.500.000 tons) and were nearly 800 per cent above the 1953 level 
(561,000 tons). French, Saar, and Belgian exports showed substantial 
increases, but German exports declmed and the Ruhr coalfield met 
the increased demand by delivering U.S. coal to some of its own 
customers. 

M. Ren5 Mayer, the President of the High Authority (see below), 
stated on Feb. 22 that in 1956 the Community would have to cover its 
coal deficit by importing 25,000,000 tons of XJ.S. coal ; he added that 
the coal shortage had been aggravated by the curtailment of British 
exports as from Jan 1, 1956 (see 14428 A). In his report to the 
Common Assembly on May 8, 1956, M. Mayer pointed out that coal 
deliveries for mtemal consumption had risen by 19,000,000 tons from 

246.500.000 tons in 1954 to 265,500,000 in 1955, of which 79,800,000 
and 91,300,000 tons respectively had been used by coking plants. 
Coal production during the same period, however, had only increased 
by 5,000,000 tons (from 241,600,000 to 246,400,000 tons), m addition 
to which another 5,000,000 tons had been drawn from stocks. In 
the circumstances, 16,000,000 tons had had to be imported by the 
High Authority from the United States. 

Prices. 

Prices remained comparatively stable throughout the year 1955-56, 
and there was a perceptible reduction of the difference between the 
prices of the Ruhr and those of the other Commumty coalfields. The 
High Authority had originally published (on March 13 and 15, 1953) 
details of the maximum pithead prices which would apply m each 
member-country. On March 20, 1954, however, it was announced 
that from April 1 of that year maximum prices would be fixed for 
only two coalfields — ^the Ruhr (where the maximum price would be 
slightly reduced) and the Nord-Pas-de-Calais (where the price would 
remain the same as before). In the Nord— Pas-de-Calais coalfield 
maximum prices were abolished on March 26, 1955, but it was 
decided to retain maximum prices in the Ruhr, in view of the exis- 
tence of a monopolistic soUmg organization in that area (see below). 
However, following the replacement of the Ruhr coal-selling cartel by 
three mdependent selling agencies in April 1956, the High Authority 
decided to free also the prices of Ruhr coal as from April 1. 

High speculative priomg previously apparent in boom conditions 
was discouraged by the requirement, imposed by the High Authority 
upon the opemng of the Common Market, that producers in the 
Community should publish their prices and should not discriminate 
between their customers in the various member-countries. The 
prices of Imported coal, on the other hand, showed substantial 
increases, especially since the r i sing demand for shipping space, 
caused by the simultaneous increase in the demand for U.S coal by 
the Community and by Britain, resulted in a sharp upward movement 
in transatlantic freight charges from the spring of 1955 onwards. 
Thus, between March 1955 and March 1956 the f.o.b. and c.i.l. prices 
of U.S coking coal rose respectively from $9 to $11 50 per ton, and 
from $15 to $22 per ton. 

The Iron and Steel Market. 

Between 1952 and 1955 the Ck>imnmiity’s iron and steel 
industries increased their production of iron ore hy nearly 16 
per cent, of pig-iron by about 18 per cent, of crude steel by 
about 26 per cent, and of finished rolled products by about 22 
per cent. In view of iron-ore production and, in turn, pig-iron 
production falling behind the industry’s capacity for crude steel 
and finished products, the resulting gap had to be made up by 
higher imports of iron ore and scrap from third countries and 
by drawing on stocks. 


Production. 

The trend in iron and steel production in the Oommnmty since 


1952 was as follows : 

Pig-iron 

Grade Steel Finished rol 

1952 

34,732 

(000 metric tons) 
41,816 

products 

29,880 

1953 

31,482 

39,676 

26,965 

1954 

33,111 

43,825 

29,671 

1955 

41,015 

52,648 

36,195 
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pig-iron prodnction m 1955 was about 24 per cent above the 1954 
level and 18 per cent above 1952, with considerable increases in all 
the Conminnity countries, particularly "Western Germany (31.7 per 
cent), Italy (29 per cent), and Prance (23.9 per cent). Crude steel 
production m 1955 showed an increase of more than 20 per cent over 
1954 and about 26 per cent over 1952 ; expansion m 1955 was most 
marked in Italy (28.1 per cent) and Western Germany (22.4 per cent). 

The trend m crude steel production m the Community compared as 
follows with that in the other major producing areas of the world . 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 Increase 1954 



(000,000 metric tons) 

(per cent) 

Oommimity 

41.8 

39.7 

43.8 

52.7 

4-20.1 

United Kingdom 

16.7 

17.9 

18.8 

20.1 

4- 6.9 

United States 

84.5 

101.3 

80.1 

105.7 

4-32.0 

Soviet Union 

34,4 

37.9 

41.0 

45.0 

-f- 9.8 

Eastern Europe . . 

10.8 

12.5 

12.9 

14.2 

4-10.1 

Japan 

7.0 

7.7 

7.7 

8.2 

4- 65 

Other countries . 

16.8 

17.6 

18.7 

21.3 

4-13.9 

World 

212.0 

234.6 

223.0 

267.1 

4-19.7 


The Community, which was the biggest producer of crude steel 
after the United States, slightly moreased its share in world production 
from 19.6 per cent in 1954 to 19.7 per cent in 1955 (against 16.9 per 
cent in 1953). The Community’s production of finished rolled pro- 
ducts rose in 1956 by 22 per cent over 1954 and 1952. 

Trade. 

The volume of trade between Community countries in iron and 
steel products totalled 5,700,000 metric tons in 1955, against 4,200,000 
in 1954 (an increase of 36.4 per cent) and 2,900,000 tons in 1953. 
Since the mtroduction of the Common Market, trade had increased by 
170 per cent (2,100,000 tons iu 1952). The outstanding pomt in this 
trend in trade as a whole was the increase ia deliveries by the steel 
works in Belgium, Luxemburg, Prance, and the Saar to Western 
Germany. 

In 1955, Germany delivered a total of 832,600 metric tons to the 
other Community countries, against 771,600 in 1954, while its pnr- 
ohases went up from 1,677,900 metric tons to 2,563,700 tons 
Deliveries by French and Saar producers to Germany, which totalled 
863,400 metric tons m 1954, rose to 1,297,300 tons in 1955. Deliveries 
by Belgium and Luxemburg to Germany amounted to 1,041,100 
metric tons (652,500 m 1954), and the Netherlands’ sales to German 
customers went up from 160,200 metric tons in 1954 to 217,100 tons 
in 1955. Trade also mcreased between France and the Saai* on the 
one hand and Belgium and Luxemburg on the other , deliveries by 
France and the Saar to the Belgo-Luxemburg Union rose from 

138.000 metric tons to 311,700 tons, and purchases by them from 
Bel^um and Luxemburg from 303,300 to 524,900 tons. 

Imports by the Community from third countries m 1955 reached 

1.500.000 metric tons, against less than 1,000,000 tons in 1954 and 
1953 (an hicrease of 65 per cent). The rise was very marked in. all the 
Community coimtries except Franco and the Saar. Austria, the matu 
suppher, considerably increased her sales of pig-iron and of finished 
products, and the East European countries showed a sharp rise in 
their pig-iron sales. The United States remained the second biggest 
supplier of the Community, delivering almost exclusively finished 
products. 

Exports of iron and steel products by the Community to third 
countries in 1955 totalled 7,800,000 metric tons, against 6,600,000 
In 1954 and 1963 (an increase of nearly 19 per cent). The Increase was 
particularly noticeable in French and Saar exports, but German 
exports remained unchanged. Sales to the Western hemisphere as a 
whole decliued. The Scandinavian countries remaiued the principal 
European customers of the Community, whilst the biggest increase 
was in deliveries to the United Kingdom, which trebled its purchases 
of finished products and pig-iron from the Commimity. 


Prices. 

Following the introduction of the Common Market, the prices of 
iron and steel products were allowed to develop freely and the High 
Authority did not fix any maximum prices, although it ordered all 
firms to publish by May 20, 1953, price-schedules which would be 
binding as maxima and minima. This system, however, did not work 
effectively, as price fluctuations caused by changes in demand wore 
not accurately reflected in the new schedules. In January 1955 a 
new system was therefore introduced which required producers to 
notify the High Authority and all interested parties ” only of any 
rise or fall in their published prices above a certain percentage, 
whereas slight price alterations would not necessitate the pubhoation 
of new schedules. 


Prices remained fairly stable throughout 1953 and 1954, despite the 
growing disparity between supply and demand. From the beginning 
of 1965 onwards, however, an upward movement in prices brought 
about certain changes in the price-schedules, and by the end of that 
year the Community’s prices for merchant steels showed on average 
increase of five per cent since the sprbag of 1964 ; this compared with 
an increase of 5.6 per cent in British prices and 12 per cent in U.S. 
prices. 


The trend In export prices In the Community, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States was as follows : 


Community 
United ;Klngdom 
United States 


Percentage Increase 
(March 31, 1955 - March 31, 1956) 

Merchant Heavy Sheet 

bars plate 

+ 8.0 4-16.4 ± 0.0 

4-16.1 4-18.4 ± 0.0 

+ 7A 4- 6,0 4-11.1 


Iron Ore. 

The Community countries produced 70,600,000 metric tons of 
iron ore m 1955, an morease of 16 5 per cent over the 1954 total of 

60.600.000 tons and the highest smce the opening of the Common 
Market (61,100,000 tons m 1953 and 61,800,000 m 1952). The nee m 
production was accounted for mainly by the French mines, whose 
saleable output went up from 43,800,000 to 50,300,000 tons. Pig-iron 
production, however, mcreased at a still higher rate than iron-ore 
production, and the resultmg discrepancy had to be covered by 
withdrawals from stocks and increased imports from third countries. 

The volume of trade in iron ore between member-countries reached 

13.500.000 metric tons m 1955, an increase of 25 per cent over 1954 
(10,800,000 tons), of 29 per cent over 1953 (10,500,000 tons) and 44 per 
cent over 1952 (9,400,000 tons). From January 1955 onwards iron-ore 
prices showed a tendency to rise but were nevertheless relatively 
stable having regard to the mcrease m demand and the stabilization 
of production at a high level. 

Scrap Iron. 

The scrap mai'ket showed a certain tightness durmg 1955 which 
resulted from : (a) a fall m the level of stocks , (6) a discrepancy 
between the rise m steel production and the rise in home scrap 
recovery ; and (c) an increase in the price of U.S. scrap from $34 33 
per ton in May 1955 to $53 at the end of December. 

In view of the Commumty’s inadequate scrap resources, the High 
Authority decided m May 1953 that the deficit should be covered by 
Importing jointly from third countries, the additional expense to be 
divided proportionally among all consumers by a levy payable on all 
scrap, whether bought within the Commumty or imported from 
outside. In March 1955 the High Authority tightened its control over 
the work of the Compensation Oflace for Imported Scrap and the Joint 
OjOace of Scrap Consumers (the organization set up to carry out the 
aforementioned scheme) and established priorities for the allocation 
of Imports. In a subsequent statement the High Authority explained 
that the scrap shortage was structural in character and conld bo 
solved only on a long-term basis, within the framework of a series of 
measures aimed at increasing the production capacity for those 
qualities of pig-iron which could profitably be substituted for scrap 
In the production of steel ; in the meantime, however, the compensa- 
tion arrangement was essential. 

Transitional Provisions. 

A number of measures and practices, though basically 
incompatible with the Common Market, were temporarily 
authorized by the High Authority in order to alleviate the 
transitional eifects of sudden and harmful shifts in production 
in certain member-countries. 

Italian Protective Duties. 

The High Authority initially authorized the Italian Government to 
retain during a transitional period Customs duties on coke and iron 
and steel Imports from other Community countries After the intro- 
duction of the Common Market those duties were progressively 
reduced, and in December 1955 duties on pig-iron imports from 
Community countries were suspended altogether for an indefinite 
period. The relatively high production costs and woolc competitive 
position of Italian coking-plants and steelworks indicated, however, 
that tariff protection for thoir products would still be required to 
ensure their progressive integration mto tho Common Market, and 
the High Authority therefore permitted tho retention of protective 
duties for Italian coke and steel imports from other member-countries 
of the Community. 

** Zone-delivered ” Coal Prices. 

3h order to avoid sudden and harmful shifts in production, and to 
prevent undesirably sharp and abrupt price increases, the High 
Authority initially permitted the charging of reduced ' V.one-delivered” 
prices in certain areas of tho Community where it was necessary for 
ooUieriee to align their quotations with those of their competitors for 
marketing purposes. These arrangements were reviewed annually and 
forthe coal-year 1966-67 the High Authority discontinued the system of 
“ zone-delivered” prices (a) for the Holmstedt coalfield in Germany in 
respect of sales to certain areas of the Common Market and (5) for sales 
by the Lorraine and Saar coalfields to Franco. Price-alignments were, 
however, allowed for a further year in respect of : (a) sales by Belgian 
coking-plants to Belgium, Luxemburg, and the French departments 
of Moselle and Mourthe-et-Moeelle ; (5) sales by tho Aachen coalfield 
within the Gorman Federal Republic ; and (c) sales by tbe Lower 
Saxony coalfield to Northern Germany and the Netherlands. A 
series of ” zone-delivered ” prices for sales by tho Centre-Midi 
collieries to certain parts of France up to March 31, 1957, was 
formally authorized in March 1956. 

French Coal Subsidies. 

The continuation of French Government subsidies to briquetttog- 
works and on coking-coal imported from other Community countries 
was authorized by the High Authority for the year 1956-57. A 
subsidy on smelting coke Imported from other Community countries 
for the iron and stool industry bad boon abolished during 1955, and a 
subsidy on sales of Soar and Ijorralne coal to Southern Germany 
discontinued at the beginning of the year 1956-57. The total amount 
to be paid in French Government subsidies during 1956 was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000,000 francs, against 13,300,000,000 fr- in 1953, 
10,000,000,000 fr. in 1954, and 7,300,000,000 fr. In 1955. 
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Integratioii of Belgian and Italian Coal into Common Marlcet. 

A system laid down in special prowisions of tlie Community's 
Convention for tlie progressive integration of Belgian and Italian 
coal into the Common Market provided for . (a) the imposition of a 
compensation levy on the coal prodnotion of memher-oomitriea where 
production costs were below the weighted average of the Community , 
(b) the granting of compensation pa3rments to the Belgian and Italian 
collieries , and (c) the contribution of financial aid by the Belgian and 
Itahan Governments to an extent at least eanal to the assistance 
received from the Community under the compensation scheme, and 
the use of such aid m connexion with reorganization programmes 

A compensation levy was accordingly imposed, as from February 
1953, on the gross revenue of coal producers in the Netherlands and 
Western Germany, for the benefit of Belgian and Italian producers. 
On Feb. 2, 1956, however, the High Authority informed the Belgian 
Government that it had decided to lower the compensation rate by 
one-third, viz., from 0 9 per cent to 0 6 per cent of the receipts per 
ton of saleable products of the German and Netherlands coUienes, 
and that all compensation payments to the Belgian colhenes would 
be correspondingly reduced by one-third from Feb, 10, 1956. A 
reorganization programme, drawn up by the Belgian Government in 
1949 and revised m 1952, piovided for the overhaul of those pits 
which were smtable for mtegration mto the Common Market and the 
gradual closing down of those whose operating results could not be 
improved 

Compensation payments were similarly made to the Itahan 
Government to enable the Sulcis colhenes m Sardmia (the only coal- 
producing area in Italy) to face competition withm the Common 
Market, “ pending completion of the mvestment operations under 
way ** The broad outlmes of a reorganization programme for these 
collieries were laid down by the High Authority at the same time. 


Development of Competition within Common Market 
for Goal and Steel. 

The Community’s aim of developing full competition within 
the entire area under its control was gradually implemented by 
(a) the abolition of various internal discriminatory practices 
carried on m a number of member-countries ; (b) the mtro- 
duction of international railway “ through-rates ” ; and (c) the 
suppression of a number of monopolistic coal sales organizations, 
notably in Western Germany, Belgium, and France. 

Abolition of Discriminatory Practices. 

Decisions taken in this sphere by the High Authority or at its 
req,uest included the following 

(a) From February 1953, coahninlng enterprises, seeing organiza- 
tions, and agents were ordered by the High Authority to publish their 
price-schedules and conditions of sale 

(5) The High Authority informed the Itahan Government in 
November 1956 that the monthly fixing of maximum Prices for coal 
for domestic consumption by an Inter-Mimsterial Price Committee 
was incompatible with the provisions of the Treaty. 

(c) Oertata tax exemptions m Belgium on sales of Belgian coal and 
iron and steel products to public bodies were extended to imports of 
Community products early in 1956, but the Belgian Government 
continued restrictive formalities Involved in coal shiprnents from the 
Ruhr to Belgium m spite of protests from the High Authority 

<d) French rebates on home sales of iron and steel products were 
abolished in November 1955 at the High Authority s request. 

(e) In November 1955, the ItaUan Government announced its 

Intention to terminate a soHeme enoo^ement ot smp- 

bnUding by the granttogr of preferential treatm^t t® ^5 
steel prodnote against those from other areas of the Common Market. 

(f) The High Authority cautioned or ftaed several enterprises whl^ 
had been found guilty of Iniraigements of the Treaty 

and non-discrimination, e.g. a Belgian steel firm wm 
B elgian francs and an Italian steel firm 400,000 Uie ^ 

1955 for deviations of more than 21 per cent ftom 
prices ; at the same time three other ^s received reoo^ento 
tlons ” from the High Authority requiring them to amend meirm^ 
puhUoation method! On March 2, 1956, It was ^oimoed ^at th^ 
Belgian Arms had been toed a total of 280,000 ^^^hed 

sellmg steel to German consumers at rates below their published 

prices. 

Abolition of Discriminatory Railway Charges. 

The abolition of discrimination la 
in 1955, when an agreement waa signed h^ween the 
ments on March 21 providing for the 
railway through-rates in three stagM at 
dlugly on May 1, 1956, through-rates were 
Iron ore, and two-thirds of the tei^al 

on either side of Community frontiers were ahoU^ed. ^ May 1.1956. 
Similar through-rates were introduced for steel and aora^ ma the 
remaining terminal fees in respect of coal and 
On May 1, 1957, this final suppression of terminal fees will be appued 
to steel and scrap. , , . , 

No solution was found for the j^f^ty 
rates for tnland water transport within the 

member-countries on the one hand, and the uncontrolled rates M 

inland water transport across the *rontiem of 

the other. In April 1955 the High Authority proposed a 

the mitigation of the effects of the 

international freight charges. 

compensation fund within tod Umlts aa a 

the whole problem of inland water rates had been solved. 


Suppression of Cartels and Restrictive Practices. 

Soon after the matiguration of the Common Mmket, the High 
Authority decreed that all joint selling, joint buying, and similar 
oiganizations within the Community should apply for authorization 
by the High Authority, m order to avoid being declared illegal. In 
May 1954 the High Authority notified three of the principal 
European selling and importing agencies wliich had submitted 
applications — the Comptovr JB&lg& des CTiarboTis (Cobechar), the 
Associatton Techmotue de VlmporiahonCharbimnihrer (ATIC), which was 
under the controlling authority of the French Government, and the 
G^mevTischaftwrganisation (GEORG) in Western Germany that 
oertam of their activities were mcompatihle with the Treaty. They 
were informed that they could not be authorized m their present form, 
but instead of simply dissolving them, the High Authority sought to 
arrange for a radical change in their organization so that their 
activities might not appreciably impede competition in future. 
Accordmgly, discussions between the three oigamzationsandtheHigh 
Anthonty continued in 1954-55 with the aim of bringing the activities 
of the cartels into Ime with the requirements of the Treaty. 

Herr Franz Etzel, Vicse-President of the High Authority, in a 
statement on Nov. 23, 1955, to the Common Assembly of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community meeting in Strasbotug, gave details 
about the High Authority's rulings on the dissolution of a number 
of coal-marketmg and importmg cartels m Belgium, France, and 
Western Germany. His statement, and subsequent developments 
with regard to the organizations concerned, are summarized below : 

Cobechar. Herr Etzel said that Cobechar, the Belgian coal-selling 
oigamzation, had agreed to comply with the High Authority’s anti- 
cartel directives j it would no longer be allowed to regulate production 
m Belgian mmes and would have to abide by uniform rules m its 
sales m all parts of the Common Market area. 

ATIC. The French Government, Herr Etzel stated, had agreed 

(a) to suspend a decree providing for the compulsory purchase through 
a cartel organization of all coal required by the French steel industry ; 

(b) to remove fro m French wholesale traders the obhgation to buy a 
given quota of French coal before they could import from other 
member-countries ; and (c) to prevent importers’ groups from forming 
an exclusive body. The French Government’s refusal, however, to 
allow French wholesalers to buy coal freely from other Community 
wholesalers resulted in a demand by the High Authority on June 27, 
1956, for the final hqmdation of the ATIC. 


It was subsequently reported m the French Press that the French 
Government would contest the validity of this demand in the Com- 
munity’s Court of Justice. 

QEOBG. This organization had been set up by the AUied High 
Oomnnssion and the Federal Government in 1952 as a co-ordinating 
body for only nominally Jtadependent sales agencies It controlled all 
sales of Ruhr coal, and all the agencies had identical price-lists, the 
same price policy, and the same sellmg agents, with central recrmtment 
of staff. The High Authority had stated several times that it cotud 
not sanction the existence of a single monohthio central organization 
in the Ruhr, but that it would be prepared to authorize three, or 
alternatively six, seUing agencies with a joint office to co-ordinate 
their activities by means of a central reserve stock, in order to ensure 
balanced employment and a balanced flow of supplies under all 
market conditions. Eventually, a scheme prepared by the German 
coalmining industry and sanctioned by the High Authority came 
into force on Apifl 1, 1956. whereby GEORG was replaced 
independent selling agencies (Geitltng, Mausegatt, and President), 
each representing from 14 to 19 coalmining enterprises, Trith approxi- 
mately equal total production capacity. Each agency had its own 
pnoe-lists, agents, price policy, and separate ^ff, but thei^ was a 
centralized sales bureau responsible for sales and production estimates 

- A AT-.. VJTj'hT' Tnl-nPifl. 


other decisions by the High Authority regarding cartels and 
monopolistic organizations were as follows : 

O K.U. The High Authority refused in June 1955 to sanction the 
activities of the South German coal-selllng agency, the O.K.U 
(OberrMinische KoTOeunionh on account of its exclusive buying 
rights in the Aachen, Ruhr, Saar, and Lorrame regions. 

UCOSIJyEB. A number of Belgian iron and steel firms received 
authorization on March 7, 1966, to sell jointly a large proportion of 
their production through the UCOSIDBR selling agency. 

German Joint Sorap-buying Oro(mimU<m. The High Authority 
refused in July, 1955, to grant authorization to a joint 

o4>rn.'n-'hTiviTiflf organization (Westdeutsche SchroUe^nkavfS'Verefinigunff)* 


Measures to Increase Productivity. 

Decisions under this heading referred chiefly to the rational- 
ization of production through the concentration of simUer 
undertakings, the co-ordination of new investments, and the 
provision of certain finance for such investments. 

Industrial Concentrations. 


The High Authority’s poHoy was to allow regroupings armed at 
•ationalizing production, provided there were no effects oontrapr to 
he provieicttis of the Treaty. Thus permission was granted for 
■eorganization schemes involvmg specialization by the c^ordinaticm 
)f production programmes, and rationalization by the installation of 
oint finishing plants (e.g. xn connexion with roIUng-m^), enabli^ 
smaller enterprises to reduce production costs and to ^oome m<^ 
jompotitive with the bigger units of o^er 

&JLt(^ether, since the he^dnnlng of the Condon Market^ the . IKgh 
d.uthority authorized 11 concentrations in various member-co^iiriep. 
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Investment Policy. 

The High Authority confined its activities in this sphere chiefly 
to studies of the extent and conditions of existing investment 
programmes, the circulation of general information, the estahhshment 
of certam general obieetives, the co-ordination of investments, and 
the granting of loans and guaranteeti In July 1955 it was made 
compulsory for firms to notify the High Authority in advance of those 
investment programmes for which total estimated expenditure would 
exceed $500,000 for entirely new plant, or $1,000,000 for replacements 
and conversions. Hesponsihihty for decisions, however, remained 
entirely with the enterprises concerned, and the High Authority had 
no power to insist on the necessity for certain investments 

Actual investment expenditure in 1955 totalled $1,232,000,000, 
against $978,000,000 m 1954 and $975,000,000 in 1953 

Finance. 

To stimulate investment the High Authority raised six 
long-term loans m 1954 and 1955 totalhng the equivalent of 
$117,500,000 ; the proceeds were re-lent at reduced rates of 
interest to various Community enterprises. 

The largest loan was one for $100,000,000 from the U.S Export- 
Import Bank under an agreement signed in Washington on April 23, 
1954 The loan was for 25 years, hor© mterest at the rate of per 
cent, and was granted “ lor the piupose of assisting m modernizing 
and developing the natural resoui*ces of the Community ** The 
proceeds were accordingly advanced for the eqmpment of collieries, 
power stations, and coking plants, and for the production and 
treatment of iron ore m France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Italy. 
The other loans, totalling $17,500,000, and to he used mostly for the 
construction of mmers’ houses, were raised from banks m Belgium, 
Western Germany, Luxemburg, and the Saar. 

A per cent loan of 50,000,000 Swiss francs, repayable within 
18 years, was issued on the Swiss market from July 5-10, 1956, the 
proceeds being le-lent by the High Authority to three Italian, two 
German, and one Saar steelworks 

In addition to the raising of loans, the activities of the 
Commumty were financed by a levy on coal and steel production 
in the member-countries. 

From this levy, which at present amounts to 0 45 per cent on the 
montlily average production of each enterprise, a total amount 
equivalent to $140,300,000 had been received up to Dec 31, 1955, of 
which Germany contributed 47 per cent, France 28 per cent, Belgium 
11 per cent, the Saar and Italy 6 per cent each, the Netherlands 
4 per cent, and Luxemburg 3 per cent 

Of the Community's total revenue equivalent to $156,700,000 
up to April 80, 1956, the larger part — $100,000,000— had been 
set aside as a guarantee fund, whilst expenditure amounted to 
the equivalent of $28,300,000 up to that date. 

Labour PoKcy. 

^ The main developments m connexion with the Community’s 
aim to equalize the hving standards in an expandmg European 
economy” were re-adaptation schemes designed to protect 
workers from the risk of unemployment, steps towards the 
creation of a common labour market, the construction of 
workers’ houses, the development of vocational training, and 
research in mdustrial health and medicine. 


Emplosrinexit. 

The total labour force employed in the industries of the Community 
increased from 1,550,000 m 1953 to 1,600,000 in 1954 and 1,615,000 
in 1955. The 1955 total was distributed as follows ■ 


Germany (West) 

Belgium 

Franc© 

Saar 
Italy . 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands , , 

Total 


Hard Coal Iron and Stool Iron Ore 
522,300 178,600 21,800 

157,600 56,200 — 

243,800 147,300 28,700 

63,500 30,700 — 

7,300 60,300 4,300 

— 19,700 2,700 

60,700 9,900 — 


.. 1,055,200 502,700 57,500 


The general high level ©f industrial employment In member- 
countries accentuated the drift of workers from heavy industry to 
other activibies, and the coalmining and iron and steel Industries were 
forced to resort increasingly to foreign labour (e g Italian labour hi 
Bei^um and Germany) and to workers from the overseas territories 
of the member-states (e.g. Algerians in France) 


Redundancy and Re-adaptatlon. 

me High Authority ©stabUshed re-adaptatlou and re-employment 
^©mes (a) lor the re-settlement of unemployed miners in the French 
Centre-Midi collieries ; (6) for the re-adaptation of steel workers who 
^d become redundant through the formation in 1953 of Ateliers et 
Fwpea ae la IMre, a concentration of four enterprises in the St 
Etienne area ; (c) for 8,000 workers in the Italian iron and steel 
tatotry affected by reo;ya:^atlon schemes ; (d) for assistance to 
^^he Sulols colHerles in Sardinia In connexion 
the reorganization of these mines (see above) ; and (a) In the 
In :RelgIum, where a large-scale reorganization was 


Freedom of Movement for Workers, 

An agreement was concluded m December 1954 for the abohtion 
of all restrictions on the movement between member-countries of 
workers with recognized qualifications m the coal-mixung and iron 
and steel mdustries, thus providing for the creation of a common 
labour market. Adromistrative arrangements foi the implementation 
of the agreement were approved by momber-Govemrnents in July 
1955, and the a,greeinent will come into force aftei ratification m the 
SIX countries 

Wages and Working Conditions. 

The results of a study uutiaied by the High Authoiity, and 
published m September 1955, showed that the differences in real 
income between one countiy and another were not as Luge as had 
previously been supposed, and did not exceed the disparities some- 
times found withm a single country between different sectors of 
industry or between different industrial regions It also appeared 
from certam data that discrepancies between the leal incomes of 
mmers and steelworkers m the different Community countries had 
decreased between 1953 and 1955 On the other hand, details 
regarding the population as a whole indicated that there were 
much greater differences Irom one country to <inother in private 
consumption per head of population 

Housing. 

The first 563 housing units built under the High Authority’s 
experimental scheme for 1,022 houses, launched in 1954, were com- 
pleted and handed over for occupation by the ond of 1955 ; anothei 
459 housmg units were expected to be completed by the ond of 1956 
During 1955 the High Authority contractod loans fi'om banking 
institutions m Belgium, Wostorn Cerniany, and Jnixombuig iotallmg 
$16,400,000 for the construction of workers’ houses (seo above) 
Negotiations were also opened with institutions in France, Italy, and 
the Saar with a view to raising similar loans totalling $1,800,000 ’ 
Vocational Training. 

The High Authority oiK^ouragod systomatio oxchangoa of informa- 
tion and oxporionco botwcoii C’cvnmiuniiy countries ni regard to the 
training of skilled workers, supervisory staff, and instructors 


Association with the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom became the first country to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Community when, in 1952, H.M, 
Government sent a delegation headed by Sir Cecil Weir to be 
accredited to the High Authority, and expressed its desire to 
establish “an mtlmate and enduring association with the 
Community ” (see 12481 A). As a result of negotiations held m 
London m 1954 between Mr. Duncan Sandys (then Minister of 
Fuel and Fower) and the President (M. IMonnet) and other 
members of the High Authority, a formal Agreement of 
Association was signed on Dec. 21, 1054. The agreement came 
into force on Sept. 28, 1955, after ratihcation by the British 
Parliament and the Parliaments of the six mciuber-eountries of 
the Community. Its principal provisions were - 

(1) A Standing Council of AsHooiation would be not up, e-ouiposod 
of four High Authority and four TT.K. Govornnumt reproaontatives. 
It would have a joint soorotarlat , would moot altoniatoly in Luxem- 
burg and London ; and would bo empowered to ai)j)oint committees 
for its work. 


(2) The Council would bo 3-equirod to exandno poHsiblo ways of 
reducing or eliminating any obstaoloH to trade In coal and stoel 
between the two areas , siioh obstaclos would hudiido ** quantitative 
restrictions on Imports and cxiants, tariffs and other charges on 
imports and exports, oxchmigo control restrictions, dumping and anti- 
dumping measures, and export subHldles.” 

. ^ High Authority, or any of the (jlcvomments of 

the six member-states of the Community, or the British (iovernmont, 
should at any time contemplate additional i/rado restrictions in coal 
and steel between the Community and the XJ K., they would be 
required to bring the matter before the Oomioil of AHsoclation-- 
vmenever possible before introducing such rostHctlons. If, however, 
prior consultation should be impracticable, then the matter must be 
brougm before the Oounoil immediately aftciwards for eonslderatlon 
of joint action to meet the situation 

In its work the Council would take into account the Interests of 
consumers, of third countries, and of Britain’s spocdal position within 
the Commonwealth 


wiMJLoxi wouia mso provide a moans for (jontinuous exchange 
Of inlortnatlon and consultation on matters of <*omnion Interest 
oonconung cotu and stoel, and where approprIat<>>, in regard to the 

matters.” ” Maitora of common 
of and trade Incoalandstcebandraw 
matenms for the coal and steel industries ; imloo arrangomonts ond 
trends; gmoral dovolopmont objectives and 
consumption, production, export, and Import 
trends , effects of the development of other souroos of energy , 
^oMoal development and rescarob ; and ibe mifoiy, hoalih, and 
welfare of cool and steel workem. 

.1,1® matters oI ooinmon. interest to the Oomnnuiity and 

dIsansBOd by t)>e Community's Counoll o( 
sPeolaJ meotinKs would be held at wbloh the U.K. would be 
a member o( the Government and other persons 

^ ®*®®’‘ 

Association would present a Joint annual rsport 
to the British Goywnmant and the pij^h Authority, 
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In a statement on the occasion of the signing of the Agree* 
ment, M. Monnet explained that the Association would provide 
a means for contmuous consultation at the highest level before 
decisions were taken on pohcies affectmg common problems, 
while both parties would retain their complete independence 
and freedom of decision. 

The House of Commons approved ratification of the Agree- 
ment of Association without a division on Feb. 21, 1955. 

Mr. Sandys, moving the Bill approving the Agreement, stated that 
the Government did not regard the Agreement “ as an end m itself ** 
or as “a static contractual arrangement, bnt rather as a growing 
relationship which will develop progressively through the practical 
experience of meeting and working together.*' 

2VIr. Alfred Robens (Labour), the prmcipal Opposition spokesman, 
said that the mtegration of Emope would go on and that it was 
better for it to contmu© m close association with the XJmted Kmgdom. 
The agreement, he thought, was “ the model of association which we 
would be ready to accept lu any organizations or commumties that 
may be set up m Europe to deal with thmgs other than coal and steel.” 

Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) also welcomed the agreement, saying 
that though it was only a modest step, it was “ a good thing to 
know that these great mdustriea in this country will be m close 
consultation with the High Authority ” 

The Council of Association lield its first meetmg in Luxemburg 
on Nov. 17, 1955, when it was decided to establish three 
standmg committees for trade relations, steel, and coal. 

At a second meeting, held m London on March 23, 1956, the 
situation m the coal and steel markets of the U K and the Commumty 
was reviewed, the work of the three committees approved, andtother 
programmes of work laid down. The third meetmg of the Cormcil, 
held m Luxemburg on July 10, 1956, discussed specifically the 
question of U.K. coal exports to the Coianiumty, which had been 
drastically curtailed on Jan. 1, 1956, to meet reductions m British 
imports of U S coal (see 14428 A). In view of the stringent coal 
situation which had developed within the Community, Britain agreed 
partly to suspend the out for the benefit of the Community's member- 
countries and to increase her exports to the Commumty during the 
second half of 1950 from the 265,000 tons origmally envisaged to 
nearly 1,000,000 tons, this compared with UK. exports to Com- 
munity countries of 805,000 tons during the first quarter and 523,000 
tons during the second quarter of the year. 

On May 10, 1955, Sir William Meiklereid had been appointed 
head of the U.K. delegation to the High Authority, with the 
rank of Ambassador, in succession to Sir Cecil Weir. The High 
Authority announced on Dec. 10, 1955, that it had appointed 
Jonldieer Hendrik L. F. K. Vredenburch (Netherlands), 
Deputy Secretary-General of NATO, as head of its permanent 
delegation in Britain- 

External Relations with Other Countries, 

The principal developments smee the beginnmg of 1955 were 
an official visit by the President of the High Authority to the 
U.S,A., two agreements with Switzerland, and the establish- 
ment of relations with Japan. 

United States. M. Rond Mayer, the new President of the High 
Authority (see below), paid an official visit to Washington in 
February 1956 at the invitation of the State Department Dm*mg 
his visit to the U S A , M. Mayer (who was accompanied by M Copp6 
and M Fmet, Members of the High Authority) discussed the work of 
the Community with President Easenhower, Admmistration leaders, 
and American industrialists and financial experts 

Mr. Walton Buttorworth (Minister at the U.S. Embassy in London) 
was appointed in November 1955 as head of the U S. diplomatic 
mission to the High Authority, with the rank of Ambassador , he 
presented Ms letters of credence on March 13, 1956. 

Switzerland. A Consultation Agreement between the High 
Authority and the Swiss Government was signed on May 7, 1956, 

Under the agreement, the High Authority undertook to constdt 
Switzerland before introducing any allocation system for the Com- 
munity’s coal, steel, iron-ore, or scrap production in the event of a 
serious shortage of any of these products. Similar consultations would 
take place If the High Authority should order import restrictions or 
should fix minimum or maximum prices for the export of those kinds 
of coal or steel from Community countries of wbich Switzerland was 
a customary buyer. Conversely, Switzerland undertook to consult 
with the High Authority before taking any measures affecting trade 
between Switzerland and the Community 

It was also provided that a permanent aoint committee would be 
set up consisting of an equal number of representatives of Switzerland 
and the High Authority, and would meet regularly in Luxemburg 
and Beme alternately 

The agreement, which would be valid in the first instance until 
Feb. 10, 1958 (i.e., the end of the five-year transitional period of the 
Community), would be automatically renewable for five-year periods 
ttnless either party had given notice of cancellation. It would also 
apply to Liechtenstein (which has a Customs Union with Switzerland), 
and would come into force on ratification by the Swiss Parliament. 


As a result of negotiations which had started m 1955, an agreement 
on transport charges was signed m Luxemburg on July 28, 1956, 
between the Swiss Government, the member-countries of the Com- 
mumty, and the High Authority. This agreement provided for (a) 
the introduction of international railway through-rates for coal and 
steel traffic between Community countries across Swiss territory ; 
(b) the ahohtion of Swiss terminal chai^ges and other handJmg fees 
for such traffic , (c) the formation of a Joint Transport Committee. 
The agreement wiE lead to a reduction in transport costs for the 
Community’s member-countries, whilst not involving Switzerland m 
any losses because she had already granted special cheap tariff rates 
lor such through traffic 

Japan. It was announced on Sept. 22, 1954, that the Japanese 
Government had decided to appoint a permanent delegation to the 
High Authority On Oct. 20, 1954, hlr Shop Arakawa, Japanese 
Ambassador to Belgium, formally presented his credentials as head 
of the delegation 

[Other countries which are so far represented by permanent 
delegations are the U K. andtheU,S.A (see above), Austria (12926 D), 
Denmark (12896 B), Norway (12926 D). Sweden (12672 B), and 
Switzerland (12896 B.3 

Relations with International Organizations. 


The Community established and maintained relations with 
the following international organizations : 

Council of Europe. Jomt meetings between members of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and of the Common 
Assembly of the Coal and Steel Commumty were held m Strasbourg 
on June 22, 1953 (see 13404 A), May 20, 1954, and Oct 27, 1955, 
when the President of the High Authority reported on the Community's 
progress Apart from these meetmgs, there were exch^ges of 
techmeal information between High Authority representatives and 
the Secretariat-General of the Council of Europe. It was also 
announced that, as part of the cultural programme of the Council of 
Europe, the High Authority would award m 1956 five research 
fellowships for work dealmg with the Community, 

O.E.E.C. The High Authority mamtamed regrular contact with 
the O E E C. through a haison body known as the Group of Eight, 
and its observers attended meetmgs of the Council, the Executive 
Committee, and several techmeal committees , it presented before 
the latter the Community’s point of view on questions concerning 
coal and steel. 

G.A T.T. In November 1952 the Contracting Parties to G A T.T. 
granted a waiver to the member-countnes of the Commumty which 
enabled them to remove tariffs on coal and steel within the Conunnmty 
without doing the same on imports from non-member countnes 
(see 13388 A). A number of complaints, however, was made durffig 
1954 by non-membor countries, notably the Scandinavian countries, 
about certam allegedly unfair practices of the Commumty towards 


ihird countries 

The mnth session of GATT, which opened on Nov 8, 1954, adopted 
a. report of a working party appomted to investigate these ^egations. 
tt stated that manufacturing industries outside the Community 
were being forced to pay higher prices for steel then their competitors 
inside the Community ; that export controls were being applied to 
scrap iron winch were inconsistent with the waiver and should be 
[relaxed as soon as possible , that there was a marked slownes^ 
bategratmg the Italian iron and steel industry withm the Commumty s 
common tariff system , and that the formation m August 1954 ^ a 
common market for special steels was harmful to non-memher 
countries. Subsequently, the Danish delegation asked for a farther 
bavestigation of the operation of the aUeged steel export cartel, 
on the ground that Danish users of steel were paying 20 per ceM more 
for their supplies than their competitors m the Community Dun^ 
1955 however, discussions between the High Authority and the 
Damsh delegation in Luxemburg resulted m a settlement of a number 
of controversial points, and the Danish Government agreed that the 
question should no longer he handled within the 

In January 1956 the High Authority participated on behalf of the 
memher-countries m a new series of tariff negotiations held in Geneva 
under the auspices of GATT. 

ILO The High Authority concluded an agreement mth the 
International Labour Office on Aug 12, 1953, 

tion with a view to attaming the objectives of the Treaty of the 
Community, i e , economic expansion, mcreased employment, and a 
higher standard ot hying 

Institutions of the Community. 

Developments affecting the organs of the Commumty were 
as follows : ... 

President of the High Authority. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the High. Authority on 
Nov. 9, I954j M. Monnet announced that he would not seek 
re-election as President of the High Authority at the expiry 
of his term of office on Feb. 10, 1955. 

M Monnet later explained that he was leaving his post m order to 
gam “ complete freedom of action and of speech ’ to press for the 
Creation ol a “ United States of 
great hope hut the urgent necessity of our time. He 
histitutlons of the Commumty had only the powers that ha^eon 
delegated to them ” , that it was not for these institutions 
them ; and that the decision to transfer new powers to Ei^ope^ 
Sbuttoa had to come fron Parhaments md GovewmmpSr fox 
which the impulse had to come from the outside, 
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In -view of tlie delay in agreeing on a successor, M. Monnet 
announced on Feb. 8, 1955, that be would continue in office on a 
temporary basis until such agreement could be reached by the 
member-states, and m letters sent to the six Governments on May 24 
he expressed willingness to continue as President if they would adopt 
a policy of bringing other economic activities under supra-national 
control. The French Cabmet, however, decided on May 26 that its 
candidate would be M Een6 Mayer, and that M. Monnet should not 
be proposed for re-election. 

Duriag a conference of their Foreign Ministers held at 
Messina on June 2-4, 1955, the Governments of the six member- 
countries, by common agreement, appomted M. Ren6 Mayer, a 
former French Prune Minister, as Member and President of the 
High Authority in succession to M. Monnet. Herr Franz 
Etzel (Western Germany) and M. Albert Copp6 (Belgium) were 
reappointed Vice-Presidents. 

In appointing M. Mayer, the Foreign Ministers agreed on the 
following prmciples : (1) no member-country could claim any post 
m the Community’s admmistration for one of its nationals ; (2) a 
rigid system of posts rotatmg between one country and another was 
egually impracticable , (3) the best quahfled person should always be 
appointed irrespective of nationahty 

[A biography of M. Een5 Mayer is given m Volume IX, page 
12675.] 

Court of Justice. 

The seven members of the Court of Justice of the Community 
were sworn-in at Luxemburg on Dec. 10, 1952. They were 
Signor Massimo Pilotti (Italy), who had been appomted 
President of the Court ; M. Loms Delvaux (Belgium) ; M. 
Charles-L6on Hammes (Luxemburg) ; Herr Otto Riese (Wes- 
tern Germany) ; M. Jacques Rueff (France) ; and Hr. Servatms 
Serrarens and Hr. Adrianus van Klleffens (Netherlands). On 
the expiry of Ins first term of office. Signor Pilotti was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Court of the Community 
on Dec. 1, 1955. 

Signor Pilotti, a former Procurator- General of the Italian Supreme 
Court, is a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague He was Secretary- General of the League of Nations from 
1933 to 1937 

In its first judgment, given on Dec. 21, 1954 m response to 
appeals by the French and Italian Governments, the Court 
ordered the suppression of certain High Authority pricing 
regulations issued in January of that year. 

Common Assembly. 

At an extraordinary session of the Assembly on Nov. 29, 

1954, Signor Giuseppe Pella, the former Italian Prime Minister, 
was elected President of the Assembly in succession to the late 
Signor De Gasperi (Italy), who had himself succeeded the 
Assembly’s first President, M. Spaak (Belgium), in May 1954. 
Signor Pella was re-elected at an extraordinary session of the 
Assembly held from Nov. 22-25, 1955. 

The Messina and Noordwijk Conferences. 

As stated above, the Foreign Mmisters of the six member- 
countries of the Community met at Messina on June 2-4, 

1955. They were M. Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium), M. Anloine 
Pinay (France), Professor Hallstem (State Secretary in the 
German Federal Government), Signor Martino (Italy), M. Becli 
(Luxemburg), and Dr. J. W. Beyen (Neilierlands). In addition 
to the nomination of M. Ren6 Mayer as the new President of 
the High Authority, the Foreign Ministers discussed proposals 
for further European economic integration which had been 
made by tlie three Benelux countries (Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg) on May 20, 1955, to the Governments of the 
member-countries. 

The Benelux proposals callocL for (a) the establishment of a 
“ common organlmtion ” to study development plans for a European 
network of roads, canals, and railways, and for the co-ordination of 
civil aviation policies ; (6) the study of mothoda of co-ordinating 
power pohoy in Barope ; (c) the creation of a “ common authority ” 
for the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, with the 
pooling of Investment funds, technical knowledge, and research 
facfiitiea ; and (d) the progressive integration of the national econo- 
mies of the six member-countries and the harmonization of economic, 
financial, and social policies. To implement this programme the 
Benelux Governments proposed that a conference should be called 
to work out (a) a treaty on the pooling of transport, power, and atomic 
energy ; (p) a treaty on general economdo integration j and (r) a 
treaty defining the European institutions necessary to carry out the 
programme. 

After discussing these proposals, as well as memoranda 
submitted by Signor Martino and Professor Hallstem, the 
Ministers finally agreed on a resolution which adopted the 
objeetiYes of the Benelux programme but set out different 
procedures for, and a more gradual approach to, their imple- 
iinentatlon. 


The “ Messma Resolution ” declared . 

(1) “ The Governments of the German Federal Republic, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands consider that the 
moment has arrived to mitiate a new phase on the path of construotmg 
Europe. They believe that this has to be done principally m the 
economic sphere, and regard it as necessary to contmue the creation 
of a Umted Europe through an expansion of joint institutions, the 
gradual fusion of national economies, the creation of a common 
market, and the gradual co-ordmation of social policies. Such a 
pohey seems to them mdispensable to preserve for Europe its place 
in the world, to restore its influence, and to improve steadily the 
hving standards of its population 

(2) The SIX Ministers had agreed on the following aims * 

(i) The joint development of large-scale commnmcations facilities, 
including the construction of a European network of canals, auto- 
bahnen, and electrified railway-lines, as well as the standardization of 
equipment and the improved co-ordination of aerial traffic , 

(n) the development of exchanges of gas and electric power, and a 
reduction of their cost, through oo-ordination of the production 
and consumption of power and the formulation of a joint policy ; 

(m) the creation of a joint organization having the responsibility 
and the facilities ” for ensui'ing the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, taking into account any special agreements of 
individual Governments with third countries ” 

These facilities would be (a) the creation of a common fund, 
financed by member-countries, for the construction of atomic energy 
plants and atomic research , (b) free and sufficient access to raw 
materials, and free exchange Oj. information, technicians, by-iiroducts, 
and special equipment ; (c) the sharing of the results of snob research 
without discrimination, and the prc/ vision of financial aid for their 
practical imploinontation , and (d) co-opci‘ation with non-member 
countries 

(3) The six Govormiients agreed that the aim of this course in the 
field of economic policy is the creation of a (*ommon Euroi)ean market 
free from all Oiistoms barriers and quantitative restrictions They 
believe that this market has to bo roalizoci by stages.*' This would 
require an examination of the following qiKWtions 

(a) The “ procedure and rliythm ” of tJie gradual abolitioii of trade 
barriers between the participating countries and of snitablo measures 
for the gradual unification of their (lustoms systom tns’d-vis third 
ooimtrios ; (6) measures for the co-ordination of their general policy 
in the financial, economic, and HO(5ial sphei-es ; (r) measiires for the 
co-ordination of ilioir monetary polic^y with a view to the creation of 
a common market , (d) a system of proUwtive clauses , (e) the 
creation and functioning of a> “ ro-a.da.pt.atl()n fund ” ; (/) i-he gradual 
roa-lizatiou of a common labour market ; (o) the drafting of rules that 
would guarantee free competition within the common market in such 
a way as to exclude any natlonai dlscu’iminatlon ; (h) tlio appro- 
priate institutional means for the realization and operation of a 
common market. 

(4) The question of the creation of a Wui*opcan investment fund 
was under examination ; the purpose of sin^h a fund would bo the 
joint development of Europe’s oconomh^ potential, and especially of 
the under-devolojied areas of member-countries.” 

(5) The six Governments also regarded It as indispensable to 
examine the progressive harmonization of national social policies,” 
especially those relating to working hours, payment for oycriime, 
and paid holidays. 

(6) Instead of calling an immediate treaty-drafting conference, 
os had been proi)OHod by the Jhuielux <iountrieH, the Foreign Ministers 
decided to appoint in the first instauee a (sommltteo of Government 
ropresoniativoH and cxpiuLs, working imd(u* the dirccilion of an 
” eminent political personality,” t.o study the problems raised, 
prepare drafts of treaties or agnuunonts, a.nd r<^port back on Oet. 1, 
1955, at the latest. Meanwhile the Foreign Ministers would meet 
again before that date to study a.ny interim rnqjorts of the committee 
and issue further dircctlycs. The IT.K. (Joverumont was invited to 
attend the committee’s mccthigH because of Britain’s membership 
in the West European TInlon and her associate membership of the 
Coal and Steel Gommunity. The Foreign Ministers would decide at 
a later date whether othox^ countries should also be invited to parti- 
cipate In the treaty-drafting conforenctes. 

The inter-govemmental committee met for the first time m 
July 1955 in Brussels under the chairmanship of M. Spaak. 
As provided for in the “ Messina Resolution,” the six 
Foreign Ministers met once again at Noordwijk (Holland) on 
Sept. 0, 1955, to hear an interim report from M. Spaak on the 
progress of the committee’s work. The Foreign Ministers 
confirmed the full agreement of their Governments with the 
aims laid down in the “ Messina Resolution,” and asked the 
inter-governmental committee to announce its findings by 
Oct. 80 and publish its complete report “ as soon as possible 
thereafter.” The report of the committee (published in March 
195C) and tlie later reactions of the six Governments will be 
summarized in a subsequent article.“«“(Buropean Coal and 
Steel Community, Luxemburg - Council of Europe, Strasbourg - 
Times - Daily Telegraph * Manchester Guardian - Financial 
Times - Le Monde, Paris - Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung - Neue Zttreher Zeitung) 

(Prev# rep. A | 11481 A-) 
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A. GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION. — Establishment i 
in Lisbon* - Aims and Objectives. 

A decree was issued by the Portuguese Government on 
July 18, 19o6, approving statutes govermng the settmg-up m 
Lisbon of a foundation, created under the will of the late 
Calouste Sarkis Guibenkian, for artistic, scientific, educational, 
and charitable purposes on an mternational basis. 

Mr. Calouste Sarkis Guibenkian (86), the oil magnate and 
art patron, and reputedly one of the richest men m the world, 
had died m London on July 20, 1955. Bom m the Ottoman 
Empire, he had been a British subject smce 1902 and had lived 
in Portugal smce 1942. Under the terms of his will, the bulk 
of his fortime was to be devoted to establishing a Guibenkian 
Foundation for the above-mentioned purposes, mth the 
stipulations that it should have its headquarters in Lisbon, 
and branches m other parts of the world as necessary ; that it 
should be administered under Portuguese law ; and that it 
should be used for the benefit of people of all nationalities. 

Calouste Sarkis Guibenkian was born m Scutari (a suburb of 
Constantinople), the son of an Armenian oil merchant. After studying 
in Paris and at Kang’s College, London, he settled m Britain in the 
’nineties and established close contacts with Mr. (later Sir) Henri 
Beterdmg and other leading oil magnates, m collaboration with whom 
he amalgamated the Royal Dutch and Shell oompames as the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. In 1912 he became a director of the Turkish 
Peti oleum Company (T P.C ), m which he held 15 per cent of the 
shares, but in 1914 this was reduced to five per cent after an agree- 
ment w^hereby the shareholdmg was re-divided between the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, Royal Dutch-Shell, and German interests 

Dnrmg the 1914-18 war Mr Guibenkian acted m an advisory 
capacity to the French High Commissariat for Liquid Fuels, and 
played an active part m the reorganization of the French oil-refinmg 
industry. He obtained the Allied Governments’ approval for the 
arrangement whereby, under the Treaty of San Remo, the German 
holdings in the T.P C were transferred to French mterests. He also 
advised the British Foreign Office m favour of a new arrangement 
whereby U.S, oil mterests were admitted to a share m the company’s 
holdmgs In consequence, an agreement was reached m 1928 under 
which he retained his five per cent holding in the T.P C. (later renamed 
the Iraq Petroleum Company) and the remainmg 95 per cent was 
divided equally between the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Royal 
Dntch-Shell, the Compagme Frangaxse des Pitroles, and the Near 
Bastem Development Corporation, a consortium of six U S. oil 
compamoa. 

Mr Guibenkian owned one of the finest private collections of 
pamtings in the world, many of his pictures having been exhibited at 
the National Gallery m London and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. He was also the owner of valuable collections of 
sculpture, ceramics, jewellery, illuminated manuscripts, early printed 
books, glass, furniture, carpets, and tapestry. A devout member of 
the Armenian Church, he contributed generously to its funds, and 
himsek built and endowed the Church of St. Sarkis m South Kensing- 
ton to servo the Armenian community m London 

Mr. Gulbenkian’s fortune was estimated m the Press as in the 
region of £300,000,000, derived mamly from oil royalties 

Mr. Guibenkian nominated three persons in his will — 
Lord Radcliffe (the emment British judge, and a personal 
friend of his), Dr. Perdigao (Mr. Gulbenkian’s lawyer in 
Portugal), and Mr. K. L. Essayan (his son-in-law)--to act as 
trustees for the Guibenkian Foundation, and also to maintain 
all subsidies, pensions, etc., which Mr. Guibenkian was paying 
at his death to mdividuals and to charitable, artistic, religious, 
and scientific institutions — e.g the Guibenkian Library in 
Jerusalem and the Yedi-Kule Hospital m Istanbul. 

Owing, however, to differences of opinion with the Portu- 
guese Government over the constitution of the board of 
management of the Guibenkian Foundation, Lord Radcliffe 
(who had been appointed senior trustee under Mr. Gulbenkian’s 
will) announced on June 15, 1956, that he was unable to act as 
a trustee for the foxmdation. Consequent upon Lord Radcliffe’s 
decision, the other two trustees (Dr. Perdiglo and Mr. Essayan) 
nominated three additional trustees of the Foundation on 
July 22-— Mr. Charles Whishaw, a British lawyer who had 
looked after the late Mr. Gulbenkiaii’s interests for many years, 
and a member of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realization 
Agency ; the Duke of Palmella, a former Portuguese Ambas- 
sador in London ; and Senlior Pedro Pereira, the present 
Portuguese Ambassador in London. 

Lord Radcliffe’s resignation arose out of the fact that the Portuguese 
Government considered it necessary that the board of management 
of the Guibenkian Foundation should have a majority of persons of 
Portuguese nationality, as it was to be estyahlished in Lisbon and 
administered according to Portuguese law. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment therefore declined to approve statutes for the Foundatiou that 
did not provide for a board constituted on this basis Lord Radcliffe, 
however, had taken the view that it was inappropriate for the hoard 
to have a national majority in view of the fact that the Foundation 
was to be devoted to world-wide purposes 


The GulbenMan Foundation announced on Aug. 14 that it 
had made a gift of £10,000 to St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
through Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery (chairman of the 
school’s board of governors) in recogmtion of Lord Mont- 
gomery’s mihtary qualities and work for peace.” The 
Headmaster of St. John’s (Mr. Wake) said that as we educate 
a great many of the sons of the clergy at reduced fees, it may 
be that we shall use this income for that purpose.” The school 
has 142 sons of the clergy among its 350 pupils. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) 

B. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Agreement between 
Trinidad Government and Texas Company on Safeguards 
under Proposed Oil Company Transfer. 

The Colonial Office published on Aug. 2 the terms of an 
agreement reached in London between representatives of the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago and the Texas Company. 
Under the agreement the Texas Company pledged itself to 
enter into a bmding undertaking with the Trinidad Government 
whereby, subject to its acquiring control of the Trinidad Oil 
Company, it would carry out the following obligations of that 
company : 

(1) To operate its refineiry in Trmidad at full economic capacity — 
i.e , at not less than its present average rate of 70,000 barrels a day — 
subject to the company bemg able (a) to produce or purchase the 
necessary crude oil and transport it to the refinery at a reasonable cost ; 
iff) to market its refined products at fair and reasonable prices ; (c) to 
contmue the present processing arrangements, or substitute siimlar 
ones The company also agreed to expand the capacity of its refinery 
if it considered it practical to do so. 

(2) To intensify oil drilling operations m Trmidad so that during 
the five years beginning on Oct. 1, 1956, the company would m one or 
more of the following respects operate at a higher average annual rate 
than m the previous five-year period . (a) total number of wells 
drilled , (b) total footage drilled , (c) number of barrels of oil pro- 
duced , id) expenditure on produemg operations. 

(3) To exploit its existmg oil resom’ces in Trinidad m conformity 
with good practices and sound engineering principles 

(4) To mamtam industrial relations on the basis of established 
practice m Trmidad In particular, the company would (a) honour 
the terms of the existing agreement between the unions concerned 
and the Trinidad Oil Company for its unexpired term , (6) contmne 
the employment of the management of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries in Trinidad on the same basis as before. 

(5) To mimmize the employment of non-Trinidadians by (a) 
ensuring (so far as reasonably practicable, and without liTn iting the 
company’s right to select its employees) that they were only engaged 
when no Trmidadians with the requisite qualifications were available , 
(5) pursuing plans for industrial and teohmeal trammg and education 
with a view to Trinidadians replacmg other employees and being 
afforded a reasonable opportunity of occupying the highest positions 
in the company. 

(6) To refram from committing any discriminatory act against an 
employee or other Trmidad resident on grounds of colour or race, 
and not to permit such acts to he committed 

(7) To ensure that at least one director of the company registered 
m Trmidad to carry on operations should be a Trmidadian. 

It was explained that the talks (which ended on Aug. 1) had 
related mainly to points affecting IVimdad, and that discussion 
of aspects directly affecting the Umted Kingdom, remained to 
be completed. (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep.14972 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Grand Canyon Air Disaster. 

The worst civil air disaster m the history of aviation occurred 
on June 30, when two U.S. airliners collided during a thunder- 
storm over the Grand Canyon in Arizona, and crashed with the 
loss of 128 lives. There were no survivors from either machine. 

The aircraft mvolved were a Super Comtellatim of Trans- 
World Airlmes bound for Kansas City, and a United Air Lines 
bound for Chicago and Newark (New Jersey). The two 
airhners had left Los Angeles within a few minutes of each 
other, and were following virtually the same route in an 
easterly direction. The Super Constellation, manned by a crew 
of six, was carrymg 64 passengers, while the DC-7 carried 53 
passengers and a crew of fi.ve. 

At the time of the accident a thunderstorm was in progress 
along the Arizona-New Mexico border, with heavy cloud at 

20.000 feet. Later mvestigations revealed that the pilot of the 
DC-7 had been given permission to increase his altitude to 

1.000 feet above the cloud, without being advised of the 
presence of the Super Constellation at 21,000 feet. 

A six-man committee of inquiry mto the disaster was set up 
on July 27 by the Civil Aeronautics Board. It was headed by 
Mr. Robert Chnsp, chief of the C.A.A.’s Bureau of Safety 
Investigation.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Comet Air Di8a8ter8» i 439 f A*) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Supreme Soviet Meeting. « 
Abolition of Finno-Karelian Republic. - Pensions Legisla- 
tion* - Disarmament Resolutions. - M. Shepilov’s 
Proposal for Ban on Nuclear Tests. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. — ^the Council of the 
Umon and the Council of Nationalities meeting joint 
session — convened in Moscow from July 11-16. The principal 
decLsions taken were (a) the abolition of the Fmno-Karelian 
Republic and its incorporation in the Russian Soviet Republic, 
thereby reducmg the number of Union Republics from 16 to 
15 ; (5) legislation to mcrease old-age pensions and other social 
benefits ; (c) the adoption of resolutions on disarmament and 
the banning of nuclear weapons. 

Abolition of Finno-Karelian Republic. Tbe request for the abolition 
of the Pinno-Karelian Republic and its moorp oration m the Russian 
Soviet Republic was mad© by M. Otto Kuusmen, the President of the 
Fmno-Karehan S.S R., on two principal grounds : (i) the increasingly 
close economic and cultural ties between the area and the Russian 
Soviet Republic, and (u) the smallness of the population (about 
600,000), which did not justify the oontmued existence of the Finno- 
Karehan Repubhc as a Umon Repubhc of the U S S,R. It was 
agreed that the area would henceforth have the status of an auto- 
nomous repubhc within the Russian Soviet Republic, imder the 
appellation of the Karehan Autonomous Republic. The Finnish part 
of the former name was dropped in view of the fact that Finns 
constituted a very small proportion of the population of Soviet 
Kareha. 

[The Piimo-Karelian Republic was constituted after the Russo- 
Fmnish “ winter war of 1939-40. It consisted of the territories 
formerly comprised in Soviet Kareha (an autonomous region from 
1923 to 1940) and those ceded to the U.S.S.R by Finland after the 

winter war — see 3996 B.] 

Social Legislation. The Supreme Soviet adopted a law increasing 
old-age, widows’, war veterans’, disabihty, and dependants’ pensions, 
at a total additional cost to the State of 13,100 milhon roubles (about 
£1,170 milhon at nominal values) a year. The minimum old-age 
pension was raised to 300 roubles a month for men aged GO and women 
aged 55, with lower age-hmits (50 for men and 45 for women) in the 
case of workers engaged m particularly difficult jobs such as under- 
ground coal-mining. A “ ceilmg ” of 1,200 roubles was fixed as the 
maximum monthly pension Legislation was also adopted enabling 
workers to leave their jobs on givmg a fortnight’s notice, and abolish- 
ing the former reqmrement whereby workers wore unable to leave 
their employment without permission. [Under the former labour 
regulations any worker who left his job without permission was 
liable to imprisonment]. 

Before presenting the pensions legislation to the Supreme Soviet, 
the Government had submitted it beforehand to party and local 
organizations for discussion and suggested improvements — ^the first 
time such action had been taken in connexion with Government- 
sponsored legislation. Many amendments were suggested as a result 
of this “ popular consultation,” several of which — e g additional 
privileges for mothers of largo families, and Improvements in disability 
pensions — ^were approved by the Supreme Soviet and incorporated 
in the Bill. 

Baimiiig of Nuclear Weapons, Unanimous approval was given to a 
resolution passed by the Japanese Parliament in February last, and 
subsequently circulated to all other Parliaments, calling for a ban on 
the production of atomic and hydrogen bombs, and the prohibition of 
tests of atomic weapons. The Supremo Soviet approved a statement 
expressing ” fnll understanding of the concern of the Japanese 
people with regard to the contiimod arms race and the ever-growing 
tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons,” and reiterating the Soviet 
Government’s demand for ” the complete baimmg of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the ending of their manufacture, the prohibition 
of their use, the destruction of stocks of these weapons, and their 
removal from the armaments of States.” Reference was made to the 
various proposals presented by the Soviet Government in the U.N 
Disarmament Sub -committee. 

M. Shepilov’s Proposal for Ban on Nuclear Tests. In a speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on July 16- — ^his first as Foreign Minister — M. 
Shepilov proposed that the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
Great Britain should agree to ban all tests of nuclear weapons, as a 
first step towards the outlawing of atomic weapons and the destruc- 
tion of existing stocks. He suggested that nuclear tests could be 
banned in three ways . (1) by an agreement within the framework 
of the United Nations , (2) by a tripartite agreement between the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., and Britain, to which other nations could 
adhere •, or (3) by unilateral statements whereby each of the three 
Governments would undertake to abandon nuclear weapon tests 
immediately. 

M. ShepEov said that it might be difficult at the present time to 
reach agreement on the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
destruction of existing stocks. He believed, however, that a ban on 
unclear weapon tests could be achieved without lengthy negotiations 
and without an elaborate system of controls, as there were now 
tebhnloal means of disclosing nuclear explosions in any part of the 
wo!)?ld^ , A resolution embodying M. Shepllov’a proposal was adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet. 


Disarmament Resolution. The Supreme Soviet adopted a resolution 
oallmg upon the Governments and Parhaments of all countries, as “ a 
sacred duty,” to adopt effective measures to stop the arms drive 
without waiting for the time when the United Nations can find a 
solution acceptable to a, 11 the States concerned.” Such action, it 
wa.s suggested, had been “ made easier by the recent relaxation m 
international tension and the further development of friendly 
contacts and good relations between countries on the basis of the 
principles of peaceful co-existence ” The resolution also approved 
the Soviet Government’s decision to reduce its armed forces and 
armaments as ” an act of goodwill ” and ” an exceptionally important 
beginning to facilitate the practical solution of the disarmament 
problem.” 

It was agi’eed that copies of the resolution on disarmament 
should be sent to the Parliaments of all countries. 

(Soviet Weeldy) (Prev* rep. Supreme Soviet, 14654 A.) 

B. IRAQ. — King FaisaTs State Visit to Britain. 

King Faisal of Iraq, accompanied by the Crown Prince 

Abdul Hah and by the Iraqi Prime Minister, General Nun 
es-Said, paid a State visit to Britain from July 16-19. At the 
end of bis official visit King Faisal remained m Britain as a 
private visitor, leaving for Baghdad on Aug. 12, 

It was announced during King Faisal’s visit that the British 
Government would make a gift to the Iraqi Government of two 
acres of land m the centre ol Baghdad for the construction of a 
National Library of Iraq. In addition, an adjoining 4^-acre 
site would be made available to the Anglo-Iraqi Friendship 
Society for the building of a cultural centre. 

It was explained m a, Troamiry nunuio that the British Government 
had purchased a 23-acro site in the centre of Baghdad in 1920, on 
which it had been proposed to erect Embassy bmldmgH. Part of this 
site would bo devoted to tbo construction of the National Library of 
Iraq and the culiairal contro. auotber five acres retamod for Embassy 
purposes, and the remainder sold 

Tire value of the land presented to the Iraqi Government 
and to the Anglo-Iraqi Friendship Society was estimated at 
about £120,000 m each case. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Figures. 

The U.S. Commerce and Labour Departments announced 
on July 9 that the number of employed persons m the U.S.A. m 
June 1950 (over 14 years of age,* but excluding the armed 
forces) had reached the record totnl of 60,500,000 — an mcrease 
of about 2,500,000 over the June 1955 figure, and 1,000,000 
more than the previous peak of 05,500,000 reached m August 
1955. 

The number of unemployed was 2,900,000, or 4.2 per cent of 
the labour force. The mcrease of 800,000 over the previous 
month, however, w^as caused primarily by the large number of 
young people looking for summer holiday work and by university 
graduates entering the labour market.— -(New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. 14755 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Farm Wages increased. 

The Agricultural Wages Board on Aug. 2 reached provisional 
agreement on an mcrease of Os. a week m the minimum wage of 
adult male farm workers (bringing it to £7 Is. for a 4T-hour 
week), with proportionate increases for women and for juvenile 
and casual workers. 

The agricultural unions had asked for a minimum mcrease 
of 10s. a week, but a motion to this effect was defeated by the 
votes of the employers’ representatives and the independent 
members of the board. The latter then indicated that they 
would be prepared to support an increase of Os. a week, and a 
motion by the workers’ representatives proposing tins was 
earned by their votes and those of the independent members, 
the employers’ representatives again opposing. 

The cost of the increases (applicable to about 018,000 
workers) was estimated at about £10,000,000 in a Ml year. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. X4647 A ; 1:4831 A.) 

E. UGANDA. — - New Governor. 

The Colonial OJTice announced on Aug, 14 that Sir Frederick 
Crawford, Deputy Governor of Kenya since 1958, had been 
appointed Governor of Uganda in succession to Sir Andrew 
Cohen, It was simultaneously announced that Sir Andrew 
Cohen liad been appointed permanent British representative 
on the U.N. Trusteeship Council in succession to Sir John 
Maepherson, consequent on the latter’s appointment as 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Sir 
Frederick Crawford had been Governor of the Seychelles prior 
to his appointment as Dqputy Governor of Kenya during the 
Mau Mau emergency. — (Times) (Frev* rep* 12296 A.) 
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A. POLAND. — Political Developments after Poznan 
jEUots* - M. Ochab’s Admissions of Political and Economic 
Shortcomings. - Government Decisions on Political and 
Economic Reforms. - Ministerial Changes. 

Political developments m Poland since the Poznan riots are 
described below under cross-headings. 

Admissions of Admin i strative and Hconomic Shortcomings. 

An admission that the Poznan nets had been caused by senous 
governmental and economic shortcomings, and not entirely by 
“ imperialist agents,” was made by the First Secretary of the 
Polish Umted Workers’ Party, M. Edward Oehab, m a speech 
on July 19 to the party’s Central Committee. 

M. OchetD said in connexion with the Poznan riots . “In assessing 
the reaaon for these mcidents, it would be an error to concentrate 
attention on the machinations of provocateurs and agents of imperial- 
jam The social roots of these mcidents should be sought for m the 
first place. The improvement achieved m hvmg conditions d-armg 
the Six-Year Plan was most madequate. The conviction arose that 
the party and the Government were not doing all m their power to 
alleviate the situation From an analysis of the events m Poznan, it 
appears that a considerable part was played by bureaucracy and the 
soullessness of the authorities, both central and local ...” 

After desciibing the Poznan nots as “ a grave waimiig to us,” and 
declarmg that the next five years must be marked by a “ grim 
struggle ” to raise the workers* living standards, M. Ochab refuted 
the claim — pieviously made by the ojffioial Buieau of Statistics — 
that real wages had mcreased by 27 6 per cent dui mg the period of 
the Six- Year Plan. luveatigations by the Central Committee of the 
Umted Workers’ Party, he pointed out, had shown that the mcrease 
was only 1 3 per cent, and the figures issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
were therefore “ not supported by the experience of the broad masses, 
whose material situation is difiQcult — sometimes very difficult ” 
Moreover, the Six- Year Plan had failed to produce sufficient coal and 
foodstuffs, and had also fallen short by 50 per cent of its goal of 
raising real wages. M. Ochab attributed these feliortcommgs to the 
need to spend “ many milhons ” on armaments, which had led to the 
diveraion of large quantities of coal, steel, and non-ferrons metals, 
and also of skilled manpower, for the production of mihtary equip- 
ment 

During the next five years (M Ochab continued) the real wages of 
workers and peasants would have to be raised bv 30 per cent, and 

1,200,000 new “ units of housing accommodation ” would have to be 
provided. Even with these increases, he admitted, the wage-level 
would still be comparatively low and the housing position “ dafiSoult 
and painful ” Moreover, these targets could not be reached unless 
coal output increased, since coal accounted for nearly haK of Poland’s 
exports. 

M. Ochab said that the Poznan disturbances had shown that the 
links between the party and the workers had been “ senouslr dis- 
turbed.” The party had encountered “ attitudes of disbehef and 
disappointment among some of the workers,” and it was therefore 
necessary to change its working methods. For this purpose the party 
should abandon its former role of “ director and manager ” m favour 
of a new role as “ guide and educator ” ; in particular, it should put 
an end to the practice of issuing orders to, jmd undermining the 
independence of, the other two parties m the National Front — ^the 
United Peasants’ Party and the Democratic Party, 

The Poznan riots, M. Ochab emphasized, should not “ serve as the 
justification for any attempt to turn aside the process of demo- 
cratization,” and resolutions would be presented to the Central 
Committee for further democratizing Polish hfe and “stabilizing 
the Socialist lule of law ” Among the abuses which would have to be 
remedied were the overoentralization and direction of the economy, 
the neglect of agriculture, and the errors made in branding many of 
the “ middle ” peasants as “ kulaks.” These abuses had originated 
in Stalin’s mistaken opinion that class warfare would mcrease pan 
passu with the growth of Socialism, and this mistake had “ led us to 
look behind everything for alien and hostile opinion, subversion, 
and imperialist agencies,” 

Political and Bconomic Reforms. 

After a six- day session of tbe Central Committee of fhe 
United Workers’ Party, ending on July 31, it was announced 
that a number of measures had been decided upon to ameliorate 
the condition of the workers. It was also annoimced that the 
Umted Workers’ Party would in future confine itself to the 
role of ‘‘ political mspiration ” rather than of “ direct manage- 
ment and admmistration ” ; that the Seym (Parliament) would 
in future have more direct control over the Government ; and 
that the non-Communist parties in the National Front would 
have “ broad possibilities for independent activity.” 

Political Reforms. The resolution said that the Seym, as the 
supreme legislative body, must have more effective control over the 
Govemment ** In conformity with the increasing democratization of 
Polish life,” It would therefore convene more often, and deputies 
would receive more information than hitherto and would wield a 
greater measure of responsihlltty than In the past. It was admitted 
that the United Peasants’ Party and the Democratic^ Party had 
considerable influence among the peasants and the iTitelhgentsia 
respectively, and they would therefore have greater freedom than in 
the past. Supporters of these parties, ** including progressive Roman 


Catholic groups,” had made “ great contributions to the buOding of 
Socialisni m oxir countiry,” and differences of outlook between the 
various parties constituted “ no obstacle to the rallying of all patriotic 
forces withm the National Front.” 

There would also be a fui‘ther “ democratization ” of the United 
Workers’ Pai'ty itself, but this did not mean that the party would 
depart from Marxist-Lenixust piuiciples m any way It was admitted 
that the party had “ erred ” m the past m taking over the nation’s 
management, and — as stated above — its piamary emphasis would in 
future be on ' political direction.” 

Hconomic Reforms. These included, mter aha . pay increases for 

3.600.000 workers and peasants duiTog the present year, totallmg 

7.000 million zlotys in all , the raising of family allowances for low- 
paid workers ; the abohtion of GompulsoiT dehvenes of milk to the 
State, formerly required from peasants , improvements m the working 
conditions of miners ; improvements in industrial safety and hygiene 
the raising of real wages of manual and office workers by 30 per cent, 
and of the wages of lower-paid workers by a higher percentage ; the 
raising of the average iier capita mcome of the rural population by 
30 per cent , and the construction of 1,200,000 “ dwelling rooms ” to 
improve the housing conditions of the urban population. These 
measures w^ere described as the “ basic guiding principles ” of the new 
Five-Year Plan. 

“ Emergency measures ” to improve the conditions of the 
Polish workers and peasants durmg the next two years were 
promised by the Prime Mimster (M. Cyrankiewicz) m a speech 
to the Central Committee on July 26. 

These measures — ^which would run conourrentiy with the first two 
years of the Five-Year Plan — would be based on the following 
prmciples : (u) increases m the wages of the lower-paid w'oikers and of 
those whose eanimgs had dropped or remamed stationary m the past 
SIX years, (6) the abolition of the practice of raising working 
“ norms ” [i e. production quotas] concunently with wage increases ; 
(c) the le-payment to the w’^orkers of all wage-arrears and premiums 
and the retimd of all unjnstly -collected taxes, id) stabilization of 
prices M Oyrankiewioz admitted that ‘ excessive raxes ” had been 
“illegally collected for years ” and rhat there had been numerons 
abuses in the price-fixing machinery, whereby unduly high prices 
had been charged for many commodities. 

In the course of his speech M. Cyrankiewicz promised that the 
two-year period would be one of “strenuous concentrated action to 
remove the most painful grievances of the working masses and lessen 
the most glaimg disproportions of om* economio measures ” During 
this period — blasting to the end of 1957 — workeis and peasants would 
receive a 30 per cent mcrease in leal wages and incomes if mdustrial 
production was increased by 53-57 per cent and agricultural produc- 
tion by 25 per cent. In addition, the turnover of retail trade w’ould be 
increased by about 50 per cent and there would be a considerable 
increase in consumer goods, involving “ an appropriate mcrease in 
light industries and the foodstuffs industry.” The two-year period 
would also end the era during which “ workers, peasants, and 
intellectuals had been regarded with distrust and restricted by 
thousands of regulations, when criticism was suppressed, when they 
were exposed to lawlessness and abase on the part of authority, and 
when their grievances, mjimes, needs and troubles were disregarded.” 
The Prime Minister added : “ We have taken up the struggle for real 
democratization of our life, and we ■will contmue this struggle ” 

The Poznan Riots. 

The following information about the Poznan riots was given 
by the Polish Public Prosecutor (M. Marjan Bybicld) in a press 
interview on July 17 : (a) 53 persons had been killed or had died 
of wounds in the riots, not 48 as originally announced ; these 
included nine soldiers and public security officials ; (b) over 
300 people had been wounded, of whom 127 were still in 
hospital, including 31 soldiers and 13 security officials ; (c) 328 
persons had been arrested, among them 64 persons who had 
“ made use of the incidents to commit acts of burglary and 
assault ” and 33 criminals who escaped from prison and took 
part in the assaults and looting.” 

New Members of Politburo. - Ministerial Changes. 

Three new members of the Politburo of the United Workers’ 
Party were announced on July 28 — Adam Rapacki, the 
Foreign Minister ; M. Edward Gierek, chairman of the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the Poznan riots ; and 
M. Roman Nowak, party secretary for the province of Opole. 
They filled the vacancies caused by the death of M. Bierut, the 
resignation of M, Berman as a Deputy Premier, and the arrest 
of General Radkiewicz, the former Minister of State Security. 

Further ministerial changes were announced on July 16 as a 
result of the merger of four ministries into two : 

(a) A Ministry of Food was created by the merger of the Ministry 
for the Agricultural and Food Industry and the Munstry of Meat and 
Dairy Products ; (&) a Miiiistry of Forestry and Timber Industry was 
created by merging the Mimstry of the Forestry liidTistry and the 
Ministry of the Timber and Paper Industiy. M, fo^^ly 

head of the Agricxiltural and Food Ministry, was appointed 
o£ Food, and M. Jan Dab-Kociol, formerly head of the Mmisfc^ or 
For^styy Industry, became Minister of Forestry and Timber Indhstry 
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RehabiUtationi of Polish Home Army. 

The anti-Communist Polish Home Army (Armja Kiakowa)^ 
which played the leading role in the Warsaw uprising against 
the Germans in 1944, was officially honoured by the Polish 
Government — ^for the first time smce the war — on Aug. 2, the 
12th anniversary of the rising. Survivors of the Home Army 
were given a place of honour m the commemorative ceremonies, 
and Government representatives were present at the unveilmg 
of a plaque to commemorate the assassmation hy members of 
the Home Army of S.S. General Kutscher, the head of the 
Gestapo in Warsaw- 

M. Gomulka readimtted to Party Membership. 

Warsaw radio announced on Aug. 5 that the United Workers’ 
Party had rehabilitated and readmitted to party memberslnp 
M. Wladyslaw Gomulka, the former secretary-general of the 
party ; General Spychalski, the former Mmister of Defence ; 
and M, Zenon Khszko, a former State Secretary in the Mmistry 
of Justice. All tliree had been expelled in 1949, and subse- 
quently arrested, on charges of “ mtelhgence with the enemy ” 
and “ Titoist deviationism.” It was admitted that “ unfounded 
and wrongful accusations ” had been made against them at 
the time [see page 14819]. 

Marshal Bulganin’s Visit to Poland. 

The Soviet Prime Mmister, Marshal Bulganin, and the 
Minister of Defence, Marshal Zhukov, visited Warsaw on 
July 22 for the celebration of Poland’s National Day. 

In the course of a speech m Warsaw, Marshal Bulganin declared 
that “ forces of international reaction ” were trying to exploit the 
situation created hy the denunciation of the “ cult cf the individual ” 
m the U.S.S.R , and to sow dissensions between the Sooiahst countries 
as a result of the admissions of the mistakes of the Stalinist era In 
addition, ** opportunist and subversive elements ” m the Socialist 
countries had ‘‘ come out of their corners ” and weio seeking to 
achieve the same ends. After saying that this had ** found its reflec- 
tion in some newspapers m the Socialist countries, including those of 
Poland,’^ Marshal Bulgamn declared “ The facts show that hostile 
elements have made use of the newspapers of Socialist oountiios to 
sow their venomous seeds, and that some editors of these papers have 
given way to hostile influences . . . 

[It was commented m the Western countries that Marshal Bulganin’s 
implied strictures on the Polish Press were apparently the result of 
the greater outspokenness of Polish newspapers since the demmciatlon 
of the “ Stalin cult,”l 

During a visit on July 26 to Stalinogrod (formerly Katowice), 
m Polish Silesia, Marshal Bulganin, declared that the ex-German 
temtones now administered by Poland would remam “ Polish 
forever.” — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Le Monde, 
Pans - Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Times - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Poznan Riots, 14967 A.) 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Cork City By-election. 

The Cork City by-election to the Dail, caused by the death of 
Mr. P. McGrath (Fianna Fail), was held on Aug. 2 with the 
following result : 

Galvin, John (Fianna Fail) . . 18,704 

Sheehan, Michael (Fine Gael) . 10,166 

Desmond, Con (Labour) . . 3,910 

Others (Independents) . . . . 2,770 


No change. Fianna B’ail majority 8,538 

The total valid poll was 3 1,568, or just over 56 per cent of the 
electorate of 63,495. 

The result constituted a severe setback for Fine Gael, whose poll 
of first preference votes dropped by 9,526 as compared with the 1954 
genera.! election, whereas the Fianna Fall first preference vote 
declined by only 1,664 in a much lower poll than at the general 
©lection (47,916). In 1954 the combined vote of the Fine Gael and 
Labour parties (the principal parties supporting the present coalition 
govemraeat) was 25,988, and Fianna Fail’s 20,368, whilst in the 
by-eleotlon the previous Fianna Fall deficit was turned into a majority 
of 4,619 over Fine Gael and Labour combined — a turnover of more 
than 10,000 votes 

The by-election left the distribution of seats in the Dail 
unchanged, viz. : Government parties (Fine Gael, Labour, 
Claim na Tahnhan, and supporting Independents), 77 ; Fianna 
Fail 66, with the additional support of three Independents. 
(Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. General Election, 13605 A.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Merger of Left-wing Parties. 

The Socialist Workers’ Party, commonly known as ‘‘Left 
Socialists,” announced on July 16 that it had decided to merge 
with the Austrian Communist Party. Both parties had already 
co-operated closely during the last seven years and had jointly 
cofltested the general elections. The Left Socialists are not 
rep^sented, in the present Parliament. — (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. X4S89 A.) 


C- BOLIVIA. — Presidential Election. 

Presidential and Congressional elections held m Bolivia on 
June 17 resulted in a victory for the National Revolutionary 
Movement {Mommiento Nacionahsta Revolu<nonanoy M.N.R.), 
wliich has ruled the country since it seized power by armed 
revolt in 1952 (see 12191 A). The presidential elections were 
contested by four parties — the M.N.R., whose candidate was 
Senor Hernaii Siles, Vice-President since 1952 ; the right-wing 
Socialist Falange (Falange Socialista Bohmana)^ which had 
been outlawed smce 1952 but had benefited from an amnesty ; 
the Bolivian Commumst Party ; and the Revolutionary 
Workers’ Party, a “ Trotskyist ” orgamzation. The retirmg 
President, Senor Victor Paz Estenssoro, did not stand for 
re-election because of ill-health. 

The elections were earned out on the basis of a new electoral law 
under which, for the first time, the franchise was made universal and 
obligatory for all citizens of both sexes over the age of 21 The 
former literacy qualification was abolished, as was also the provision 
whereby citizens had to possess a certain amount of property before 
they could be registered as electors. In view of the large number of 
illiterates among the population, particularly among the Bohvian 
Indians, it was provided that voters who could not read or write 
could cast their votes hy coloured slips — rose-coloured for the M N.B., 
blue for the Falange, yellow for the Oommimists, and green for the 
Trotskyists. The enfranchisement of the entire adult population 
raised the number of voters to 1,634,054 (about half the population 
of the Bepubho), as compared with about 125,000 in 1951. 

Assurances that the elections would bo “ the freest m Bohvia’s 
history ** had previously been given by President Paz Estenssoro, 
who had announced an amnesty for all tJio tiaditional ” pohtical 
parties, including the outlawed Socialist Falange The Falangist 
leader, Soilor Oscar Unzaga. do la Vega, accordingly returned from 
exile m Buenos Airos to stand as candidate for Ins party in the 
presidential olectiou On the ovo of the poll, however, the Falange 
announced its witlidrawal from the elections after the Bolivian 
Govornmout had issued a statoniont alleging that Falangist leaders 
aud certain Army officers had been planning a revolt with the support 
of the Argentine G 0 veniin enf.. [ These allegations were strongly denied 
in Buenos Aires.] As, however, the Falange did not notify the Electoral 
Court of its decision, it I'emained logolly in the election contest. 

Official returns issued in La Paz on June 21, covering about 
90 per cent of the electorate, stated that the candidate of the 
National Revolutionary Movement, Seftor Herndn Silcs, had 
won the presidential election with 613,998 votes against 
122,623 for the Falangist candidate. Only some 12,000 votes 
were cast for the Commumst candidate, and less then 8,000 for 
the Trotskyist nominee. The M.N.R. was also reported to have 
won all the seats in the Senate and a large majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Seftor Herndn Siles (42) took office as 
President on Aug. 6. — (New York Times - Le Monde, Pans) 
(Prev* rep. X2620 A 5 12191 A ; 11655 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — U.K. 
Purchase of Surplus American Tobacco against Provision 
of Housing for U.S. Service Personnel in Britain. 

Mr. Macmillan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
m a written reply on June 8 that arrangements had again been 
made with the U.S. Government under which Britain would 
import U.S. tobacco for sterling and, m exchange would hufid 
houses for U.S. Servicemen and their families m the U.K. at an 
equivalent cost. Tliese houses — ^which would be in addition 
to the 1,500 now being built under the similar agreement made 
m 1965 — ^would be let to the U.S. authorities so long as they 
were required, but would remain the property of the British 
Government. The transaction involved $12,000,000 worth of 
tobacco, as compared with $16,000,000 under the 1965 agree- 
ment. The tobacco would go into the tobacco companies’ 
stocks and the proceeds appropriated to the U.K. defence 
budget. The Chancellor added that the Government had not 
accepted any undertakings about the 60 per cent shipping 
requirement normally connected with surplus commodity 
disposals by the United States. 

The agreeinonfc meant that Britinli tobacco manufacturers could 
buy an additional $12,000,000 of tobacco without drawing on their 
dollar import quotas, and could thus acquire XT.S. tobacco in excess 
of their normal allooatlone. The chairman of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (Sir Robert Sinclair) had pointed out in his annual statement In 
March that British manufacturers had taken advantage of the 
favourable buying conditions In the U.S.A. for last year’s crop (the 
largest ever known) to purchase a quantity of tobacco in excess of a 
year’s requirements : they regarded this as an Insurance oga-inst a 
short or poor crop in the future and hoped that it could ultimately 
be paid for in sterling. The new arrangements will now enable such 
payment to be made. 

It was pointed out in The Times that these arrangements 
would not affect the tobacco companies’ purchases from 
Commonwealth sources, since the proportion of dollar tobacco 
consumed by British firms remained mnited in relation to total 
imports, (Tunes - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep* 14207 B.) 
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A- INDIA. — Sir Cliixitaman Deshmukh resigns from 
Cabinet. - Disagreement over Future Status of Bombay 
City. - Mr* Nehru takes over Finance Portfolio. 

It was officially annomiced in New DeM on July 24 that 
President Prasad had accepted the resignation of Sir Chintaman 
Deshmukh, the Minister of Finance, and that Mr. Nehru 
would take over the Finance portfoho concurrently with the 
Premiership. 

Sir Chintaman, whose resignation had been pending for 
several months, explained the reasons for his decision to leave 
the Government m a statement to the Lok Sabha on July 25, 
during the debate on the States Reorganization Bih. 

“ I have resigned,” he said, “ hecause I do not wish to share 
lesponsibihty tor the Government’s decision to separate the City of 
Bombay from Maharashtra, as embodied in the States Heorgamzation 
Bill, and because I wish to protest against the manner m which this 
issue — so vitally important to the interests of my constituency of 
Kolaba m particular, and of Maharashtra as well as India m general — 
has been handled by the Prime Mmister.” Specifically, he said, his 
protest referred to the mabihty or unwillingness of tbe Govern- 
ment of India to persuade the Bombay Government to hold a judicial 
inguiry mto the pohce firings of November 1955 and January 1956, 
in the course of which about 80 persons were killed and about 450 
injured, and (2) the impropriety of the Prune Mimster’s announce- 
ment in June m regard to the future of Bombay while the States 
Reorgamzation Bill was before the Lok Sabha and had been referred 
to the Select Committee.” [This announcement will be summarized 
m an article on the States Reorganization Bill to be published m a 
subsequent issue. — Bd. 

As regards (1), he (Sir Chintaman) had “ pleaded in vam ” for an 
inquiry, whilst as regards (2) any further discussion with Mr. Nehru 
had become ** useless ” after tbe latter’s announcement on the future 
of Bombay City at tbe meeting of the AJl-India Congress Committee. 
Although he had then asked the Prune Mmister to make his pending 
resignation effective, he had agreed that it should be deferred until 
Mr. Nehru’s return from abroad. 

After stressing that he had never been a member of the Congress 
Party and that at the time of taking ofSce he had warned Mr. Nehru 
that he would have to resign if there were any major disagreement on 
matters of principle. Sir Chintaman said that in the matter of the 
Government’s decision concerning the separation of Bombay City 
from Maharashtra his conscienoe would not permit him ” to remain 
aloof or unconcerned,” as he strongly believed that the decision, with 
Its latest modification, was ** grossly unjust and unfair to the people 
of Maharashtra.” However, In view of his role as a non-party 
financial expert, he had not taken a strong personal stand on this 
matter until he had become convinced that the decision was unaccep- 
table to the people of KobaJa [his constituency] in particular and of 
Maharashtra in general, and that it mvolved a grave risk of eco- 
nomic ruination to them.” His efiJorts to secure acceptance of a 
larger bilingual Bombay State (including both Saurashtra and 
Vidarbha) had been rejected by all the Congress committees. The 
only alternative was therefore, in his view, the formation of a separate 
Gujerat State and a separate Maharashtra State including Bombay 
City. 

Sir Chintaman said although the States Reorgamzation Bill as 
introdncod had made no change for the better, he had been content 
to await the Select Committee’s report. The Committee’s discussions, 
however, had been ** greatly prejudiced by the extraordinary action 
of the Prime Minister m makhig his announcement in Bombay early 
last June.” Alter asserting that there had been no previous considera- 
tion of the new proposal in the Cabinet, and no individual consultation 
with Cabinet members known to be specially interested m the ques- 
tion, he declared : ” This instance is typical of the cavalier and 
unconstitutional manner in which decisions have been taken and 
announced on behalf of the Oabmet by certain unauthorized Cabmet 
members, including the Prime Minister, in matters concerning the 
reorganization of States ... It is true that a committee of the Cabinet 
was constituted to decide boxmdary matters, but it was never the 
intention that the committee should decide the fate of Maharashtra 
and Bombay City on behalf of the Cabinet. In any case, I have a 
grievance in that I was not consulted m regard to the specific 
decisions announced, although, as a Minister specially interested 
territorially and eleotorally, common courtesy demanded that I 
should have been. My complaint is that the Prime Minister and the 
committee of three have arrogated to themselves powem not dele- 
gated to them by tbe Cabinet as a whole.” 

Turning to the Bombay incidents, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh 
asserted that an Inquiry into the police firings had been refused 
without valid reason. There was evidence, he alleged, to show that 
the police had been instructed by the Chief Minister to shoot at sight 
and to shoot to kill, and that the use of tear-gas before the firing had 
brought out women and children from their rooms chokmg for 
breath, only to be shot down by the Indiscriminate firing of the 
police using tommy-guns, resulting in heavy casualties. The Congress 
Party’s refusal to order an Inquiry Into the firings, he said, ” to my 
mind shows an animus against Maharashtra with which I refuse to 
associate myself.” Sir Chintaman added : 

” These matters — ^the usurpation of the powers of the Cabinet by 
an Inner circle, and the denial of civil liberties by giving carte bUncTie 
to the Bombay police — have a bearing on the public Interest going 
$ar beyond the rang© of the dispute over Bombay City . . . The 
aggressive non-violence of many men responsible for the Bombay 


decision will do far more to disrupt the tmity of the country than 
outbursts of violence, which no sane man will concede and which must 
be dealt with firmly but not brutally, especially where hundreds of 
palpably innocent citizens are mvolved.” 

Mr. Nehru, in reply, said that Sir Chintaman’s account of 
various developments was “ in my opimon not quite correct m 
all its particulars,” nor was it complete. 

The Prime Minister demed that the various decisions on the States 
Reorganization Bill, and particularly on the future of Bombay City, 
had been taken without consulting the Cabinet. The matter had been 
under Cabinet consideration in various ways and for many 
months ” and had been discussedin the Cabinet on many occasions,” 
and the Cabinet had been informed of the sub -committee’s decisions. 
After expressing deep regret ” at Sir Chintaman’s statement, and 
saying that he would not deal with the ments of the questions raised 
by him pending the further debate, Mr. Nehru declared : “ The hon. 
member has criticized the various actions for which I am responsible. 

I accept that responsibility fully, as I must in my capacity as 
Prime Minister. But I am reluctant to enter into a controversy 
which to some extent is of a personal character. Smee we are ending 
our close association as members of the Government, I should like 
this parting to be one of goodwill.” 

Referring specifically to the charge that his (Mr. Nehru’s) announce- 
ment In Jime concerning the future of Bombay City lacked propriety, 
as the States Reorganization Bill had been referred to a Select 
Committee, the Prime Minister said that he was wholly unable to 
appreciate this argument.” What he had announced in June as the 
Government’s policy had already been mcluded in the draft Bill 
before Parhament, and the only additional statement he had made 
was that the future of Bombay City might be decided five years later 
by Bombay itself. There had been “ considerable speculation and 
uncertainty” about tbis fact, which had called for clarification. 

** In such circumstances,” Mr Nehru added, ” it was necessary to 
state the position clearly. Apart from this, it is the busmess of 
Government to develop its policy and place it before Parhament. 
It is open to the Select Committee to accept it, vary it, or reject it 
I had, m fact, stated m Bombay that it would naturally be for the 
Select Committee of Parliament to decide what they thought proper.” 

As r^ards the Bombay mcidents, Mr. Nehru said : ” After the 
most careful consideration, and m consultation with many colleagues 
and others, we felt that our principal aim of developing normal and 
good relations in Bombay between various oommumties and groups 
would be jeopardized by such a prolonged inquiry at this stage We 
felt that our chief effort should be to re-establish good relations.” 

It was announced on July 25 that Sir Chintaman Deshmuldi 
had asked to be relieved of his associate membership of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, which he had joined following 
his election as an Independent with Congress support. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14866 A; 146$$ A.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA. — Soviet and East German Aid 
for Aluminium Production* - Soviet Aid for Agricultural 
and Lignite Producton. 

A jomt communique issued in Moscow on Aug. S by repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav, Soviet, and East German Govern- 
ments annoimced that an agreement had been concluded 
betTveen the three countries under which Yugoslavia would 
build an aluminium works with Soviet and East German aid, 
the construction starting during the present year. The Soviet 
Union and Eastern Germany would also co-operate in building 
a power-station for the works and in increasing the production 
of bauxite and soda to ensure the planned increase in Yugoslav 
output of aluminium. The first phase of the scheme, which 
would result in the production of 50,000 tons of aluminium a 
year, would be completed by 1961 at latest, while the new 
works would ultimately have an annual output of 100,000 tons. 

To finance the project the Soviet Union and East Germany 
would grant Yugoslavia a long-term credit of 700,000,000 
roubles (about £60,000,000), bearing interest at two per cent 
and repayable by Yugoslav deliveries of alumimum and 
aluminium products. As part of the credit, the Soviet Union 
would supply wheat to Yugoslavia, and the proceeds from its 
sale would be used to finance Yugoslav internal expenditure 
on the project. 

In a separate protocol Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
agreed on the manner in which the hitherto unallocated 
$40,000,000 of the previous Soviet loan should be used. It was 
arranged (a) that machinery and equipment would be delivered 
by the Soviet Union to help in cai^ng out large land reclama- 
tion schemes in the grain-producing areas of Yugoslavia, and 
for stepping-up the modernization of agriculture generally; 
(b) that Yugoslavia would buy in the Soviet Union the complete 
equipment for a new lignite (brown coal) mine in the Kosovo- 
Metohija area, which would have an annual output of 
2,500,000 tons. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 14937*^ A.) 
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A. FAN-AMERICAN STATES. ^ Panama Congress 
of American Presidents* « The Declaration of Panama* 

The Presidents of the 20 Tatin American republics, together 
with President Eisenhower of the U.S,A., met at Panama City 
on July 21-22 to commemorate the 130th anniversary of the 
Congress of Panama which was convened in 1826 by Simon 
Bolivar, the liberator of Latin America- The meetmg ended 
with the signing hy all the Presidents of a five-point “ Declara- 
tion of Panama ” settmg forth the political, economic, and 
philosophical principles subscribed to by the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, and worded as follows : 

** We, the Presidents of the American Repnbhos, commemoratmif 
in the historic City of Panama the Assembly of the American States 
of 1826, convoked by the Liberator, Simon Bohvar, which constituted 
the first collective manifestation of Pan-Amencamsm, and recognizing 
the contmning validity of the ideals which inspired the precursors 
of contmental solidarity, subscribe to the followmg declaration • 

(1) The destiny of America is to create a oivihzation that will give 
tangible meaning to the concept of human hberty, to the principle 
that the State is the servant of man and not his master, to the faith 
that man wiU reach even greater heights in his spiritual and material 
development, and to the proposition that all nations can hve together 
m peace and dignity. 

(2) The full reahzation of the destmy of America is inseparable from 
the economic and social development of its peoples, and therefore 
makes necessary the mtensifioation of national and inter-American 
co-operative efforts to seek the solution of economic problems and to 
raise the standards of hving of the contment. 

(3) The aocompbahmenta of the Organization of American States . . . 
demonstrate how much can be achieved in the various fields of inter- 
national endeavour through loyal co-operation among sovereign 
nations, and move us to strengthen the mter-Amerioan orgamzations 
and their activities. 

(4) In a world in which the dignity of the individual, hia funda- 
mental rights, and the spiritual values of mankind are seriously 
threatened by totahtarian forces, alien to the tradition of our peoples 
and their institutions, Amerioa holds steadfastly to its historio 
mission to be a bulwark of human liberty and national independence 

(5) Am America united, strong, and benevolent will not only 
promote the well-bemg of the Contment but contribute toward 
achieving for the whole world the benefits of a peace based on justice 
and freedom, in which all peoples, without distinction as to race or 
creed, can work with dignity and with confidence in the future.** 

In an address to the congress, President Eisenhower proposed 
that each one of us should name a special representative to 
jom in preparing concrete recommendations for making the 
Organization of American States a more effective instrument 
in those fields of co-operative effort that affect the welfare of 
our people.” He urged that this commission should, in 
particular, ” hasten the beneficial use of nuclear forces ” 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, both m industry and for 
combating disease, and announced that he would ask his 
brother. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, to represent the United States 
on such a body as he had proposed. (New York Times) 

B. FRANCE. -- Further Unseating of Poujadist 
Deputies. - The Yonne By-election* 

In addition to the seven Poujadist deputies already unseated 
between Feb. 7 and April 25, the National Assembly decided 
on May 28 to invalidate the election of M. Duchoud (Haute- 
Savoie), who was replaced by M. Briffod (Socialist). Two more 
Poujadists were invahdated on May 80, when M. Robert Martin 
(Seine-et-Marne) and M. Lamalle (Yonne) were replaced by 
M. Jean Chamant (Independent) and M. Arbeltier (Socialist) 
respectively. 

On tbo otber band, tbe National Assembly validated tbe election 
of three Pomadists whose unseating had been recommended by the 
National Assembly’s Commission dealing with this matter * M. 
Raymond LainC (Oher), M. Vaugelade (Puy-de-D 6me), and Dr. 
Courrier (Aube) 

The Poujadist deputies previously unseated were MM. Baryelon, 
Cottet, Calmel, Gulchaxd, Vignal, Baylao, and Coohet. 

The latest invalidations brought the total number of 
Poujadist deputies unseated to 10, thereby reducing the party’s 
strength in the National Assembly from 62 to 42. Conversely, 
the Socialists gamed four seats, the Radicals three, the Indepen- 
dents {modirSs) two, and the M.R.P. one. 

Immediately after being declared elected in the place of 
M. Lamalle, however, M. Chamant (who had also represented 
the Yonne department in previous parliaments) resigned his 
seat and presented himself for re-election at a by-election. He 
was re-elected on a second ballot on July 15 with a majority 
of 19,000 over the Commumst candidate. M. Lamalle, the 
unseated Poujadist deputy, had withdrawn after the first 
baEot, which was inconclusive. — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

(Prev. rep. 14858 A.) 

Note. The Yoime by-eleotlon was not afCeotCd by the recent BiE 
ahplisMng Parliamentary by-elections — see 119 4i7 B. 


C. INDONESIA. — Repudiation of Debt to the Nether- 
lands* - Netherlands Protest to Indonesia* 

It was announced in Jakarta on Aug 4 that the Indonesian 
Government had decided to repudiate the whole of Indonesia’s 
debt to the Netherlands as laid down in The Hague Round- 
Table Conference agreements, which had been abrogated by 
Indonesia in February last. It was stated, however, that 
Indonesia’s debts to other countries would contmue to be 
recognized and their payment guaranteed. 

The statement said that the total debt of Indonesia taken over 
from the Netherlands Bast Indies admmistration when Indonesia 
achieved her mdependence amounted to 4,081,000,000 gmldere 
(£408,000,000), comprismg debts to the Netherlands of 3,661,000,000 
guilders (£366,000,000) and debts to other countries totaUing 
4:20,000,000 guilders (£42,000,000) Of the 3,661,000,000 guilders 
owing to the Netherlands, 661,000,000 guilders had been used for 
economic development in Indonesia, while the other 3,000,000,000 
guilders had been used “ m the war against the Republic of Indonesia.** 
Ab Indonesia continued to be responsible for the debt of 420,000,000 
guilders owmg to other countries which had been contracted by the 
Netherlands on behalf of the former Netherlands East Indies, this 
amount was to be deducted from the 661,000,000 guilders owing to 
the Netherlands. The romainmg 241,000,000 guilders could he offset 
“against the creation of 3,000,000,000 guilders of internal money 
created by the Netherlands Bast Indies between 1945 and 1949 in 
connexion with the waging of the war agamst Indonesia, the effect of 
which was imposed on Indonesia by the Round-Table Conferenoe 
agreements.** An official spokesman in Jakarta claimed that the 
result of this calculation was that Indonesia owed the Netherlands 
nothing, and added “ In fact, the Netherlands is in debt to 
Indonesia ** 

The Indonesian Mmister of Finance, Dr. Wibisono, said 
that the primary reason for the Government’s decision to 
repudiate the debts was that they were “ of a political nature ” 
and had been “ imposed on Indonesia as a kind of compensation 
to the Netherlands in return for its consenting to recognize 
the sovereignty of Indonesia.” 

The Netherlands Government protested against Indonesia’s 
repudiation of her debt to the Netherlands in a Note presented 
in Jakarta on Aug. 10 . The Note described the Indonesian 
decision as “ a flagrant violation of the agreement which 
Indonesia has voluntarily concluded concerning the taking- 
over of part of the State debts,” and called upon the Indonesian 
Government to revise its decision and to reimburse the Nether- 
lands Government for the payments made. The Note also said 
that it was “ contrary to accepted standards of international 
conduct ” that the Netherlands Government had not been 
ofificially informed of the Indonesian decision, Nether- 

lands Government had learned of the Indonesian debt repudia- 
tion only from Press reports.] 

The Ministry of ForoJgii Affairs m The Hague issued a state- 
ment on Aug 7 which said that tho question of the cost of mthtary 
actions against the Indonesian Republic had been put before a 
oommieslon of the Round-Table Oonferonoe, which, in addition to 
Dutch and Indonesian roproseutatives, also included Mr. Merle 
Cochran (tl.S.A.), representing tho CJ.N. Oommiesion for Indonesia 
After having given duo consideration to tho amount of extra military 
expenditures, and to the amount of other expenditures which the 
Commission had attributed to military action, it had come to the 
conclusion that the Netherlands should cancel 2,000,000,000 guilders 
and that the other debts should be assumed by the Indonesian 
Republic. This opinion of the Commission had been accepted by 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, and 2,000,000,000 guilders of debt 
had accordingly been deducted from the total assumed by Indonesia. 
This total, after the aforementioned deduction, had been 871,000,000 
guilders at the time of tho transfer of sovereignty. At the end of 
July 1956 the amount outstanding was 649,000,000 guilders, of which 
98,000,000 guilders was a non-pubEo debt mainly from State to 
State, and 652,000,000 guilders was a public debt to Individual 
bondholders guaranteed by the Netherlands Government. 

The other creditor countries, the debts to whom will con- 
tinue to be honoured by Indonesia, are the U.S.A., Canada, 
and Australia. — (Indonesian Embassy Press OlBce, London - 
Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14850 B.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in July. - Increase of $ 20 , 000 , 000 * 

The sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus in July of 
$ 20 , 000,000 after taking into account (a) $16,000,000 received 
in U.S. defence aid, (b) $19,000,000 paid to the E.P.U. in respect 
of the June settlement, and (c) $9,000,000 paid to the creditors 
of E.P.U. in bilateral settlements. As a result, the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves rose to £2,405,000,000 on July SI. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. July settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of £24,000,000, which would be 
settled in August, three-quarters in gold and dollars. 
(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep, X 498 x*) 
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AUGUST i8 — 2 $, 1956 

A. INDIA. — States Reorganization Bill. - Joint Select 
Committee's Report. - Bill passed by House of the People. - 
Creation of Larger BHingu^ Bombay State. - Bill for West 
Bengal-Bihar Border Changes* - Special Guarantees for 
Telengana. - Presidential Rule in Travancore-Cochin, - 
Ministerial and Gubernatorial Changes. 

The report of the Joint Select Committee of the Indian Parlia- 
ment appointed to consider the States Reorganization and 
Constitution (Nmth Amendment) Bills was presented to the 
House of the People on July 16 by the Home Minister, Pandit 
G. B. Pant. The prmcipal amendments pioposed were as foUow's : 

(1) The Committee accepted the proposal that Bombay 
City should he placed under Central administration, on the 
understanding that this decision would he subject to 
reTiew m five years m the hght of the statement made by the 
Prime Munster m Bombay on June 3 ” (see below) IVIinutes 
of dissent advocatmgthe molusion of Bombay m Maharashtra 
were recorded by two Congress, one Hindu Mahasabha, 
and two Communist members. 

(2) The new Karnataka State should be known as Mysore, 
and Andhra-Telengana as Andhra Pradesh 

(3) Provision should he made for joint meetings of two 
or more Zonal Councils to discuss questions of common 
Interest, and for the representation on the Zonal Councils of 
States m which the Council of Ministers might not be 
functioning at any time. 

(4) The number of seats allocated to Bombay City, Delhi, 
and Himachal Pradesh m the House of the People should 
be increased from five, four, and three to seven, five, and 
four respectively, and m the Council of States from three, 
two, and one to five, three, and two respectively, in view of 
the changes m their constitutional structure and of the fact 
that the Central Parhament would legislate for these areas. 

( 0 ) A Legislative Council (Upper House) of 70 member^ 
should be estabhshed in Maharashtra. The decision on the 
establishment of Legislative Councils m Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh should he left to the discretion of those 
States, smce there was at present no Legislative Council in 
any part of their territories 

(6) The total number of members m the Legislative 
Councils of Mysore and Punjab should be reduced to one- 
quarter of the total membership of the Legislative Assemblies 
of those States 

(7) The life of the present Andhra Legislative Assembly 
should be extended tiU five years after the re-election of the 
Telengana Assembly— i e to seven years, which would 
enable general elections to be held in Andhra at the same 
time as in other States. 

(8) The Andhra High Court should be transferred to 
Hyderabad as the High Court of Andhra Pradesh. 

(9) Provision should be made to overcome the difficulty that, on 
account of the reorganization of States and the transfer of certain 
constituencies from one State to another, some persons might not be 
entitled to stand as candidates m the next general election m tne 
States in which they might wish to stand. 

(10) The terms and conditions of service guaranteed to employees 
should not be aflCected by any nominal change m employers in respect 
of statutory State corporations, State commercial undertaki^s, or 
State co-operative societies, consequent upon the reorganization 01 

States. ^ ^ 

(11) The Committee stressed the need foi providing adequate and 
effective safeguards for linguistic minorities, but rejected a suggestion 
for the estabhshment of a statutory board to enforce these safeguar^ 
Instead, it suggested that the Government of India should consider 
the appointment of a special officer for this purpose. Mr. Fra^ 
Anthony (Anglo-Indian member) and Dr Lanka Sundaram (Inde- 
pendent), m a minute of dissent, expressed regret at the absence 
of statutory safeguards for minorities. 

(12) The Committee proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
(Ninth Amendment) BiR restricting the President’s power to m^e 
regulations for the Union Territories to the Andaman ^d Nicobar 
Islands and the Laccadive, Mmicoy, and Amindivi 

providing that Parliament should be the law-making body for the 
other Territories Mr. N 0. Ohatterjee (president of ^ 
Mahasabha), in a minute of dissent, mamtamed that some de^te 
provision for a democratic set-up should be made for the Union 
Territories other than the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

(13) Provision should be made enabling the appointment of the 

Governor of a neighbouring State to be in charge of the administration 
of a Union Territory as agent of the President. ^ ^ ^ 

(14) The designation ** Chief Commissioner for the head of a 
Union Territory should be changed to Administrator ” 

The Bombay City Controversy, - Creation of Larger Bilingual Bombay 
State. - The Bombay and Ahmedabad Riots. 

At a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee (A.I.C.C.) 
held in Bombay on June 8, Mr. Nehru (who on the pre’^ous ^y 
had strongly denounced the violence and lawlessness that had 
ansen in connexion with the States r^rgamzation problem) 
stated that “ the people of Bombay will be given at the propCT 
time and in the proper circumstances the right to decide what 


w 

the future of then city should be.” The decision, he added* 
should not be taken mmiediately, as for the moment Bombay had 
“ disqualified itself” from so deciding; he suggested therefore 
that an mterval of five years should be allowed to elapse, during 
which passions would liave time to subside.” IVIr. Nehru also 
proposed that the Bombay High Court should continue to be the 
High Court for IVIaharashtra, Gujerat, and Bombay City, and that 
one Public Service Commission should serve all three areas. 

Riotmg broke out on June 2 m the area of Bombay where tlie 
Committee was meeting, the demonstrators stoning Congressmen 
and poUee and looting shops. Following Mr. Nehru’s statement, 
the riots spread to other areas of the city on June 3, when 
members of the A.I.C.C. and other Congress supporters were 
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assaulted and cars, buses, and trams stoned. Tlie police were 
forced to open fire several times in self-defence, total casualties 
being given as two persons killed by police fire and 81 injured, 
mcludmg 24 members of the A.I.C.C and 30 poheemen. 

The Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee adopted on 
June 17 a resolution, moved by Mr. B. S. Hiray (Beyenue Minister 
of Bombay), expressuig deep discontent and dissatisfaction ” 
at Mr. Nehru’s proposal, and suggesting that “responsible 
Congress workers should, if necessary, give up their offices m the 
Government.” The Congress president (Mr. Dhebar) refused, 
however, to permit Mr. Hiray and Mr. Kunte (Speaker of the 
Bombay Assembly) to resign their posts. The Vidarbha Pradesh 
Congress Committee, on the other hand, announced its acceptance 
of Mr. Nehru’s decision, while expressmg the hope that Bombay 
would form part of Maharashtra as early as possible. 

The resignation of Sir Chmtaman Deshmukh and his subse- 
quent public controversy with Mr. Neliru (see 15035 A) led to 
further efforts inside and outside the Congress Party to find 
a solution which would satisfy the Maliarashtrian claims and at 
the same tune be acceptable to the Gujeratis. As a result, a new 
proposal that Maharashtra, Gujerat, and Bombay City, together 
with Saurashtra, Kutch, Vidaxbha and Maratliwada, should be 
umted in a single bihngual State was put forward in a petition 
signed by over 200 M.P.S, and was endorsed on Aug. 6 by an 
overwhelming majonty of the Congress Parliamentary Party at 
a meeting which was personally addressed by Mr. Nehru, who liad 
obtained the support of the members from Gujerat for the new 
scheme. The Government of India’s decision to accept the 
proposal for a larger bilingual Bombay State was announced m 
the Lok Sdbha by Pandit Pant on Aug. 7 . 

Moving an official amendment to that effect. Pandit Pant paid 
tribute to a number of Independent members, headed by Mr Frank 
Anthony and Mr. Kilaohand, who had previously submitted a slmil^ 
amendment and had thereby “ opened a door which was half -shut if 
not banged.” In expressing the Government’s support. Pandit Pant 
recalled that both the States Reorganization Commission and the 
Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee (see 14616 A) had ori^ally 
suggested a bilingual State for Bombay ; that Gujerat had also 
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been “ conscians tbrotighonfc of the fact that an abiding solution for 
the problem of Bombay and the neighbouring azeas of Maharashtra 
and Guierat could be found only m a big bilingual State *’ , that the 
Indian Kational Congress had passed a resolution at its Amritsar 
session m February last declaring itself m favour of large States of a 
composite character to counteract the present tendency to break up 
existing States mto smaller purely linguistic units , and that he 
(Pandit Pant) had himself emphasized on that occasion that a lasting 
solution for Bombay could be found only in a bilingual State The 
solution now proposed differed from that suggested by the States 
Beorganization Commissioii only m that the Marathi-spealimg areas 
of Madhya Pradesh (Vidarbha) would also be mcluded The proposed 
new State — comprising Bombay City, Maharashtra, Saurashtra, 
Kutch, Gujerat, Vidarbha, and Marathwada — ^would have an area of 
about 200,000 square miles and a population of 50,000,000 (of whom 
two-thuds would be Marathi-speaJang and one-tturd Gujerati- 
speaking), and would be the second largest in India after Uttar 
I^adesh 

The official amendment for the creation of a larger bilingual 
State of Bombay, and defining the areas to be mcluded therem, 
was adopted by the Lok Sabha on Aug. 9 by 241 votes to 40. All 
the Communist members and some Independents voted against 
the amendment, while the Praja Socialist Party was divided 
(Mr. Asoka Mehta, one of its leaders, voted for the amend- 
ment). Among Independents supporting the amendment were 
Mr. Frank Anthony and Mr. Jaipal Singh, while Sir Chmtaman 
Deshmukh and Dr. Lanka Sundaram abstained Mr N. V. Gadgil, 
president of the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee, 
opposed the amendment. 

The announcement of tlie creation of a larger bilmgual State of 
Bombay led to renewed riots, tliis tune in Ahmedabad (a city of 

800.000 inhabitants and one of India’s chief textile centres), 
which was expected to have become the capital of a separate 
Gujerat State. 

On Aug. 8 over 10,000 university students and most of the city’s 

40.000 secondary school sLUdents staged a hartal SiS a protest against 
the Greater Bombay ” proposal, while noting crowds stoned the 
local Congress ofOce and the offices of the local electricity company, 
and overturned pohce vehicles. Five people were killed and 60 
injured when the pohce opened fire to break up the demonstrations. 
Although a 24-hour curfew was ordered for the entire city on Aug 9, 
the riots contmued both on that date and on Aug. 10. During violent 
demonstrations in various parts of the city police posts were stormed, 
roads barricaded, the police stoned, and the private residences of a 
number of Congress leaders attacked. The police opened fire several 
tunes, made lath% charges, and used tear-gas to disperse the mob, 
caanalties rising to 15 killed and over 200 Injured. Several hundred 
arrests were made Disturbances also occurred at several towns in 
the Ahmedabad area — ^notably at Kalol and Nadiad — in which three 
people were killed and several injured. 

Further outbreaks occurred in Ahmedabad on Aug 13 following a 
strike called by students and left-wing parties to observe “ Martyrs’ 
Day ” in memory of the 18 people killed by police fire during the 
previous week’s rioting All shops, schools, offices, and several 
textile TniUfl were again closed , thousands of demonstrators defied a 
ban on parades and marched through the streets shouting slogans 
denouncing the bilingual State decision and demanding a judicial 
inquiry; and mobs stoned miUs, damaged municipal property, 
attacked the police, and stormed the residences of several Congress 
leaders in the city. The police opened fire twice but there were no 
casualties In spite of the curfew, the disorders continued on Aug. 14, 
when over 200 people were arrested, including a Praja Socialist 
member of the Bombay Legislature. 

Passage of States Reorganization Bill by House of the People. 

The debate m the Lok Sabha on the States Reorganization BiH, 
opened by Pandit Pant on July 20, was completely oversliadowed 
by the Bombay question (see above). After the Government’s 
new proposals for a bilingual Bombay State had been adopted, 
the other pomts raised were speedily disposed of and the Bdl was 
given a second reading on Aug, 9. 

In addition to the clauses setting up the new bilingual State of 
Bombay, the most important amendments adopted on Aug. 9 
were the following ; 

(а) The new Bombay State would have 27 seats in the Oounoil of 
States (os a^nst 33 earlier proposed for Gujerat, Maharashtra, and 
Bombay City) and 66 in the House of the People (against 69 originally 
proposed for the three separate States). 

(б) The membership of the new Legislative Assembly for the larger 
Bombay State was fixed at 396. and that of the new Legislative 
Council at 72, including 12 nominated members. (This compared with 
an Assembly of 154 members for Gujerat and one of 280 members for 
Maharashtra orlgtnelly provided lor under the Bill, which had also 
envisaged a 70-member Legislative Ooimofi for Maharashtra). 

(c) Mysore was transferred from the Southern Zone and included 
with the new Bombay State in the Western Zone, the intention being 
to avoid constituting a zone embracing one State only. 

(d) The membership of the Legislative Assembly of the new Mysore 
State was increased from 182 to 208 ; and that of the Mysore Legisla- 
tive Oounoil from 45 to 52. 


(e) Provision was made for the creation of a Legislative Council of 
72 members for the larger State of Madhya Pradesh. 

(J) November 1, 1956, was set as the date for the new States to 
come mto bemg, instead of October 1 as origmally provided 

A Commumst amendment to change the name of Madras State to 
Tamil Nad was defeated, while another Communist amendment 
urging the formation of legislatures for Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
and Tripura was also negatived after Pandit Pant had told the House 
that the Government proposed to take suitable steps to ensure the 
association of the people m those States with the local administration. 
Several amendments by Congress and Opposition members proposiog 
the settmg-up of a Boundary Commission were also rejected. 

The Bill was given a third reading without a division on Aug 10, 
amidst demonstrations of entliusiasm. The unanimous vote, 
however, followed bitter attacks on the Government by Com- 
munist and Hindu Mahasabha speakers, and a strong condemna- 
tion by Mr. Neliru of the anti-parliamentary methods employed 
by the Opposition. 

Professor Hiren Mukerjee (Commumst) asserted that the Bill 
“ bristled with acts of injustice ” and that the decision on Bombay 
was an act of political criminality ” motivated by no other desire 
than that of appeasing the big-money interests of Bombay.” Mr. 
N, C. Chatterjee (Hmdu Mahasabha) accused the Government of 
havmg reorganized the States m a “ haphazard way,” and denounced 
its decisions as regards both Bombay and Punjab. 

Mr. Nehru refuted Mr. Chatterjee’s allegation that the Congress 
Party’s decision in favour of a larger bihngiial State of Bombay was 
” a sudden political somersault ” Whilst it was true that the creation 
of Imguistio States had been Congress policy 30 years ago, present-day 
Congress policy was completely opposed to it Mr. Nehru added . 

“ There are far more importiint factors than linguistic States What 
does it matter whether the border of Bengal or Bihar is hero or there 1 
It IS not a political or an economic question, though it may be a 
question of sentiment But so far as this Government is concerned 
it makes no difference where the boundaries are ” They should, of 
course, try to satisfy those sentiments and to solve any conflicts, 
but the umty, security, and homogeneity of India were far njore 
important than anytliing else, and economic considerations had also 
to be taken into account. ‘ ‘ All this talk of purely linguistic Provinces” 
was something winch tended to lessen tlio idea of Indimi unity, and 
the events of the past few months had made him moio convmoed than 
ever that the idea of creating small States was wrong Although he 
had boon in favour of a large tmmbcr of small States 20 yeais ago, he 
had now completely cliangod liis mind. 

Rofornng to the Ahmedabad riots, Mr Nolmi deplored ‘‘ violent 
methods of speech and demonstration,” and declared that what was 
happening in the name of saiyagraha was ” somotlimg which is a 
million miles away from what the Mahatma (Gandhi 1 preached.” 
While ho did not claim that the solutions reached were ideal, he 
reminded tlie House that they had boon arrived at after prolonged 
consultations, After long, interminable debates,” Mr. Neliru 
deolarod, ** you roach certain oonclusions , Ihirllainent puts its seal 
upon it, and it becomes tlie law of Uie land What happens then ? 
Do you go on fighting over it 'i Is this the way decent politics are 
carried on— tliat immediately you lose in I’arliainont you take the 
issue to the streets . . . ” ? 

Mr. N. V. Gadgfi said that he now aeceptod I^arliamcnt’s verdict of 
a larger bilingual Bombay State, and would continue to accept it 
** until it 18 amended, altered, or abolished by constitutional and 
democratic methods.” Although there was still some ” injustice ” 
in the new arrangement, he advised all parties ooixoornod to restore 
goodwill and amity, and to extend all possible support, to the experi- 
ment. “ The success of the people of Maharashtra,” ho concluded 
** will be judged by the measure of oonfidonco and trust they are able 
to secure in the people of Gujerat. I have no doubt they will succeed.” 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh expressed the view that the new bilingual 
Bombay St ate would serve the interosis of all sections of the people, 
and that Bombay tJlty could now freely throw oi>en its doors to all 
as it has always done in tho i>a8t,” Tjct us resolve,” he added, 
” never to think in terms of a partition again.” 

West Bengal and Bihar. 

On June 14 the Central Government submitted to the Legis- 
latures of Bihar and West Bengal, for their consideration, a 
draft Bin providing for changes in the boundaries between the 
two States. 

The Bill proposed that about 2,500 square miles of Bihar, with a 
population of about 1,300,000, should be transferred to West Bengal 
from Got. 1 , this represented a modification of the States Boorganl- 
zation Commission’s proposals, which had envisaged the transfer of 
about 3,400 square miles. West Bengal’s representation in the House 
of tho Peoiile would be increased from 34 to 30, and in the Oounoil of 
States from 14 to 10, while Bihar’s representation would be corre- 
spondingly reduced. Tho Bill also Included provisions for tho enlarge- 
ment of the West Bengal Assembly from 241 to 252 members, and a 
reduction of the membership of the Bihar Assembly ; the division of 
Bihar's cash and credit balances with West Bengal according to the 
population ratio ; the division of Bihar’s public debt ; and the 
continued employment by West Bengal of all public servants in the 
transferred areas. 

In West Bengal the Bill was unanimously approved by the 
Le^lative Council on July 4, and by the Legislative Assembly 
on July 6, subject to “ certain suggestions ’’ made in a resolution 
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moved by tbe Chief jMinister, Dr. B. C. Roy, which sought the 
transfer of an additional 364 square miles to provide a link 
between the northern districts and the rest of "flie State. The 
Bihar Assembly, on the other hand, urged the Gkivermnent on 
July 7 to abiidon the Bill, and requested the President to 
withhold his assent to its mtroduction into Parliament , a resolu- 
tion to this effect was adopted by 272 votes to six. 

The Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Bill was 
introduced mto the House of the People on July 25, and referred 
to a Jomt Select Committee after a six-hour debate. Congress, 
Communist, and Hmdu Mahasabha members from West Bengal 
supported the demand for more territory for that State m order 
to provide a corridor between its two sections and more room for 
the resettlement of refugees from East Pakistan, while Congress 
and Jharkhand party members from Bihar unanimously opposed 
the Bill. The Council of States subsequently concurred m 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Andhra and Tdengana. 

Andhra and Telengana Congress leaders, mcludmg Mr. Gopala 
Reddi (Chief Minister of Andhra), Dr. Chenna Reddi, and Mr. 
Ranga Reddi (Mimsters for Agriculture and Revenue respectively 
m the Hyderabad Government), met Pandit Pant in Delhi on 
July 19 for discussions at which formal agreement w^as reached on 
a number of pomts arismg from the proposed merger of Andhra 
and Telengana m the new State of Andhra Pradesh. The terms of 
the agreement were officially published on Aug. 10 and were as 
follows : 

The Andhra Pradesh State Assembly would be the sole law-makmg 
body for the entire State, and there would he one Governor who would 
be advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the State Assembly 
for the entire field of administration For the more convenient 
transaction of the busmess of government with regard to some 
specified matters,” however, the Telengana area would he treated as 
a region The members of the State Assembly from Telengana 
(mcludmg Mimsters, but excluding the Chief Mimster) would 
constitute a Regional Standing Committee in the Assembly, to which 
legislation relating to specific matters would be referred. The 
Committee itself might also make proposals to the State Govern- 
ment for such legislation. [Unlike the scheme adopted for the Punjab, 
there will be no corresponding committee for the Andhra area of 
the new State ] 

The Committee would deal, vnUr alia, with the following subjects : 
development and economic planning within the framework of the 
general plans and policies formulated by the State Assembly ; 
local government , public health and sanitation ; primary and 
secondary education , prohibition ; sale of agricultural land ; 
cottage and small-scale industries , and agriculture, co-operative 
societies, and markets. While the Committee would have ^visory 
functions, its advice would ” normally he accepted by the Govern- 
ment and the State Legislature,” and differences of opinion would be 
subimtted to the Governor for final decision 

It was also agreed that the entire revenue from Telengana should 
be spent on the development of that region, after meetmg the pro- 
portionate common expenditure of the State , that, for a five-year 
period, Telengana should be regarded as a unit as far as recruitment 
to subordmate Government posts in the area was concer^d , that, 
as far as possible, Government employees from the existing Hyderabad 
State should be automatically integrated mto the Government 
services of Andhra Pradesh without acreenmg , that if, however, any 
retrenchment should be found necessary later on, the entire personnel 
of the services of the enlarged State should be treated on an ^ual 
footing, and that Urdu should be retained as one of the official 
languages in the administration and law courts of Telegana for 
five years- 

Tho Andhra and Telengana loaders differed on the name of the new 
State, the former preferring Andhra Pradesh and the latter j^^ra 
Telengana This point was referred to the National Congress leader- 
ship for final decision, the name of Andhia Pradesh being eventually 
incorporated In the States Reorganization Bill. 

Agitation in the Punjab. 

An agitation against th.e proposed settlement in the Punjab was 
launched durmg June by the Maha Punjab 
tion advocating the integration of the Punjab, PEPSU, and 
Himachal Pradesh mto a smgle State. 

Following the rejection hy Pandit Pant of this organizations 
demand for a round-table conference on the question, clashes betwe^ 
the police and demonstrators took place at Hoshiarpur (Pr^ab) 
durmg the night of June 13-14 and on June 17 ; durmg these distur- 
bances 33 policemen and 29 Congressmen were injured by stone- 
throwing, 48 demonstrators wounded in IcdM charges, and 69 arrests 
made. 

Replying on July 6 to a letter from Captain Keshav Ohantoa, 
president of the Maha Punjab JSamiti, Pandit Pant reaffi^ed the 
Government’s decision to implement the regional formula, hut gave 
an assurance that the power of the Regional Committees to 
proposals for legislation to the State Government would be cormnea 
to the subjects specified as coming within the scope of the Com- 
mittee’s powers. 


Ministerial Changes in Indian States. 

Recent governmental changes in a niunber of Indian States 
are summarized below : 

Travancore-Cochin. The Government of Travancore-Coohin 
headed by Mr Govmda Menon resigned on March 11, after six 
members of the Legislative Assembly had resigned from the Congress 
Party as a protest against the proposed transfer of five Tamil-speakiiig 
districts to Madras. As a result of the six members’ action the 
Government had been left in a mmority in the Assembly, being 
supported by only 54 of the 118 members. President Prasad 
accordingly issued a proclamation on March 23 dissolving the State 
Assembly, and announcing that he had assumed all the powers of the 
State Government. A separate Order provided that the powers 
assumed hy the President would be exercisable by the^ Rajpramukh, 
acting on the advice of an adviser appomted by the President. 


Moving a resolution in the House of the People on March 29 
approvmg the introduction of Presidential rule m Travaneore-CocMn, 
Pandit Pant said that it would have been impossible for the Opposi- 
tion parties to form a stable coalition Government, m view of the 
differences between them on the subject of States’ reorganization 
The holdmg of immediate elections would also have been madvisable, 
as it was hoped to form a new State on Oct 1, and new elections 
would therefore have to be held early m 1957 in any case. The 
resolution was carried by 100 votes to 25 

The House of the People passed a Bill on May 28 empowermg the 
President to make laws for Travancore-Cochin, and setting up a 
parhamentary committee which he might consult before enacting 
laws for the State. 


Punjab. Following the resignation on Jan 15 of Mr Bhimsen 
Sachar, Chief Minister of the Punj’ab, Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon 
(Development Mmister m Mr. Sachar’s Cabmet) formed a Government 
on Jan. 23. The other members were Sardar Smgh Bajwa, Pandit 
Mohanlal, and Professor Sher Singh, while two more Ministers — 
Sardar Gurbanta Smgh and Mr. M O. Jam— were appomted on 
April 23. Mr. Sachar’s resignation was the result of long-standmg 
differences between his supporters inside the State Congress Party 
and those of Sardar Kairon, which had compelled the national 
Congress leadership to mtervene 

Sardar Kairon (a Sikh) put forward a nine-point programme on 
taking office which laid special emphasis on the promotion of 
communal harmony, the redress of the legitimate grievances of any 
section of the population, and the suppression of any attempts to 
sow dissension. He announced on Feb 28 that, m order to remove 
aU traces of bitterness and create a peacefffi atmosphere m the 
State ” all cases pending against Akali Sikhs in connexion with the 
Amritsar riots of July 4, 1955 (see 14412 C) would be mthtown, as 
well as those against four Opposition members of the State Assembly 
(two Communists, an Akah, and an Independent) He also ammunced 
that Dr Kah Charan, leader of the Hmdu ” Greater Punjab Front, 
would he released from detention. 

Madhya Bharat. Mr Takhatmal Jam was elected leader of the 
Madhya Bharat Assembly Congress Party on April 2, 1955, and 
succeeded Mr Gangwal as Chief Minister on A^ril 16. Mr Jmn, who 
first became Chief Minister in 1950, had lost his seat m the 1952 
elections but was re-elected at a by-election in 1955 

Madras. Following the resignation of Mr. Rajagopalachari ^ 
Chief Mmister of Madras on April 8, 1954, Mr Hamaraj Nadar (who 
had been elected Leader of the Congress P^T i^e State L^irtative 
Assembly on Marob 31) was appointed Chief Dtoster on 1^, 

1954 The membership of his Mmistry as ^ 

Nadar (Chief Minister, Public Affairs, Home and Tolfce, Plannmg 
and DeUlopment) ; Mr A. B Shetty (Public Health, C^o-operation, 
mm^nJ andEx-Servioemen); Mr M. Bhaktavatsalam (Agriculture, 
SiZT’HSb^^; Women’s PortfoUo, Forests. Fisheries, Com- 
munity Projects, Industries, and Labour); ^ Suhxamani^ 

(Finance, Food, Education, Law Courts, and Prisons) , ^ B. 
Parames\varan (Transport, Sanjan Uplift, Hmdu T^hgious E^ow- 
ments Registration, and Prohibition) , the Raja of Rar^ad (Pubho 
WorS and Ice™ Control); 

(Land Revenue, Commercial Taxes, and Development) , 

and Mr S. S. Ranaaswami Padayachi (Local Administration) 

Gubernatorial Appointments. 

Mr. Fad Ali, a former Judge of the Supreme Court dialrman 

of the States Reorganization Cormmssion, was appomted Governor 
of Assam on April 20, 1956, on the retirement of Mr. Jairamdas 
Ba^t^ m Btonsen Saehar. the former Chief Mirusto of 
Punjab, was appomted Governor of Orissa at the begim^g of 
aS in succession to Mr. P. S. Kumax^amy Raia, who ^d 
SXbecause of iH.health.-(The ^dras - 

Statesman, Calcutta - I^ian High Commissioner s 
fPrev. rw. States Reorgatuzation, i486" A , Bombay, 
Tcot< A $ Travancore-Cochin, 14142 A ; I2I73 A. , 

Mato^, Madhya Bharat, laoSi A; State Governors, 






.. CANADA. — Increase in Bank Rate, 
he Canadian bank rate was raised on ® ® ®* 

cent, the increase being the fifth “ ^ \ 

lancial Times) (Prev. rep. Bank Rate, I47!»a 
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A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Government Changes. - 
M. Siroky on Internal and External Policy. - Offer of Non- 
Aggression Treaty to Western Germany. - Increased Auto- 
nomy for Slovakia. - Further Reduction in Armed Forces. 

An extensive reshuffle of the Czechoslovak Government 
was approved by the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Commumst Party on Jime 15. The changes, which mcluded 
the dismissal of the Procurator-General and the merger of 
several Mimstries, were as follows : 

(а) M. Vratislav Krutina, the Minister of AgnonltTire, was reheved 
of his ministerial post and appointed secretary of the party’s Central 
Committee. 

(б) The hitherto separate Mini stries of Agriculture and of Forestry 
were merged into a new Mmistry of Agriculture and Forestry under 
M. Michal Bakula, hitherto Minister of State Control. 

(c) A new Ministry of Education and Culture was created under 
M. Frantisek Kahuda, hitherto Munster of Education, to replace the 
separate Ministries of Education and of Culture 

id) The Mmistries of Food and of State Purchasing of Agricultural 
Products were amalgamated under M. Jmdrich Uher, hitherto 
Munster of Food. 

(e) M. Josef Kroshar, hitherto Munster of Forestry, was appomted 
Munster of State Control, succeedmg M Bakula. 

if) The Ministry for Light Industry was replaced by a new Mmistry 
of Consumer Goods under Mme. Bozena Machacova-Dostalova, 
hitherto Minister for State Purchasmg of Agricultural Products 
iff) M Emanuel Sleohta, hitherto Munster of the Building Industry, 
was appomted Mimster-Chanman of the State Committee for Con- 
struction, succeedmg M Oldrich Beran 

ih) M. Oldrich Beran succeeded M. Slechta as Mimster of the 
Building Industry. 

(%) M. Jan Bartuska became Prosecutor- General m succession to 
M Vaclav Ales, for whom no new appomtment was announced 
O M. Vaclav Skoda was relieved of his Deputy-Premiership and 
appomted Munster of Justice in succession to M. Bartuska 

ik) No new appomtment was announced for the outgomg Mmister 
of Light Industry, M Alois Malek, whilst the outgomg Munster of 
Culture, M. Ladislav Stoll, was assigned to scientific work. 

(Z) M Julins Maurer, hitherto Minister without portfolio, was 
appomted permanent Czechoslovak representative on the Council 
of Mutual Economic Aid m Moscow. 

Prime iVilmster’s Review of Internal and External Policy. 

The Czechoslovak National Assembly met from July 30- Aug. 
1, the session being opened with a speech by M. Siroky, the 
Prime Mmister. 

M. Siroky began l>y surveying recent developments in the mtor- 
national sphere, including the decisions of the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party and the relaxation of international tension. 
Dealing with the German question, he denounced West Gorman 
rearmament, but added that the Czechoslovak Government, “ m 
view of the existence of two German States,” had declared its willing- 
ness to establish diplomatic relations with the German Federal 
Republic and to develop economic, cultural, and other relations with 
Western Germany on the basis of good-neighbourly relations It 
would also regard as “ useful ” the conclusion of a non-aggression 
treaty with Western Germany Acceptance of these proposals would 
promote the strengthening of peace and security in Central Europe 
and benefit both countries, but unfortunately the German Federal 
Government had not so far accepted these offers. 

As regards relations with Yugoslavia, M. Siroky said that tlio past 
year had seen “ a basic change ” in the relations with that country, 
which had not only been normalized but had considerably expanded 
in all fields Economic, cultural, soientiflo, and technical co-operation 
had been developed, and Czechoslovakia would make ** all possible 
efforts to strengthen and further extend the sincere fraternal co- 
operation between the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav peoples, both 
along State lines and through social organizations ” 

After referring to the marked expansion of our friendly relations 
with India ” and to the invitation extended to President Nasser of 
Egypt, M. Siroky expressed the conviction that Czechoslovakia’s 
relations with France, Italy, the Scandinavian and Western European 
countries, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. could be improved "'on 
the basis of common interests in the commercial, economic, cultural, 
and soientiflo spheres and as regards certain political questions ” 
Without mentioning the kind of questions involved, he said that the 
Czechoslovak Government had made considerable efforts at 
reaching a settlement of these issues with certain Western countries,” 
but that such a settlement " depended on whether the representatives 
of those countries displayed equal good will ” Czechoslovakia fuUy 
accepted the "five principles” which envisaged the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence and competition between socialism and 
capitalism. 

After denouncing certain statements by U.S, leaders, especially 
Mr, Dulles, as " gross interference in our domestic affairs,” M Siroky 
declared that ” the people of Czechoslovakia would not let themselves 
be turned back from their road to Socialism by anyone or anything,” 
and rejected attempts by ” bourgeois ideolo^sts in the West who, 
by speaking about some form of liberalization of life in Czeohoslorakia, 
intend to open the door to reactionary forces and ideologies.” He 
added : ” We shall continue the process of developing and advancing 
the principles of Socialist democracy in our public life, but we do not 
Intend to clear the way for the enemies of Socialism ...” 


Turning to the country’s mtemal economic development, M Siroky 
spoke of Czechoslovakia’s Second Five-Year Plan, stressing that the 
first priority would be given to the development of heavy mdustry 
and the accelerated expansion of the fuel, power, and raw material 
bases. The Government were also devoting much attention to the 
further development of the engmeermg mdustry, and givmg high 
priority to the development of agricultural production, which was 
” lagging behmd.” The basic condition for success m this sphere was 
the further development of co-opeiative farming [i e , collectmzatioii] 
so that m the course of the Second Five-Year Plan the Sociahst sector 
would gain ” a decisive preponderance ” 

The Government were also pursumg a policy of gradually reducing 
working hours with the aim of introducing a 46-hour week as from 
Oct 1, 1956, without any reduction in wages. A revision of the 
present wages system, which was " not perfect,” could, however, 
only be brought about ” after the productivity of labour has been 
increased, production costs reduced, and the necessary pre-requisites 
in production created.” 

Fmally, M Siroky spoke about the proposed decentralization of 
governmental functions in Slovakia to improve the work of the State 
and economic machinery (see below). 

Extended Powers for Slovak National Council. 

On Aug. 1 the Czechoslovak National Assembly passed a 
Constitutional Revision Bill enlarging the powers of the Slovak 
National Council. 

The Bill empowered the Slovak National Coimcll (a) to appomt or 
dismiss the Slovak Board of Conimissionors (the governmental and 
executive organ m Slovakia) and any of its members — which had 
hitherto been a matter for the Czechoslovak Government , (6) to 
approve the economic plan and the Budget for Slovakia within the 
framework of the national plan and Budget All those Articles m the 
Constitution which made the Slovak Board of Commissioners respon- 
sible to the Czechoslovak Government wore abolished The Bill also 
improved the status of the Hungarian and Ukrainian minorities in 
Slovakia, as far as their economic and cultural development was 
concerned 

Further Reduction in Armed Forces. 

It was announced in Prague on July 25 that the Government 
had decided to reduce the strength of the Czechoslovak Army 
by another 10,000 men, following the earlier cut by 84,000 
which had been announced on Aug. 24, 1055. It was stated 
that this decision had been taken because there had been a 
“ noticeable relaxation of tension in international relations.” 
(Czechoslovak Bulletin, Prague - Ncue Ziircher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14817 A ; Armed Forces, 143S4 D.) 

B . UNITED KINGDOM. --- Trade Unions. - Formation 
of Anti-Communist Movement in Electrical Trades 
Union. - Area Vigilance Committees. 

A movement to counteract Communist influence m the 
Electrical Trades Union was launched on Aug. 11 by a 
“ vigilance committee ” led by Mr. Ernest Pinner, a shop 
steward, who announced that area vigilance committees would 
be formed and that it was hoped to have at least one supporter 
in every E.T.U. branch. 

Mr Pinner said that the new committee would attempt to weaken 
the Communist ” stranglehold ” on the union ; that it would inquire 
into the ” dictatorial ” attitude of shop stewards in dotorimning 
strike action without consulting momhers , that it would Inquire into 
the advisability of holding a ballot of all members before strike action 
was decided upon ; that it would encourage all trade unionists to 
take a keen interest in trade union affairs, and in particular to attend 
branch meetings ; and that it would ensure that union finances were 
used solely for the benefit of mombors and not in furtherance of 
foreign political objectives The last-mentioned Htatemoni referred 
to the recent action of the E.T.U. executive in donating j£20 to help 
pay for legal aid for Cypriot trade union officials and mayors who 
had been detained under the emergency rogula, lions. 

The Labour Correspondent of The Times pointed out that 
the E.T.U. had been “ almost wholly under Communist 
domination ” since 1948, and added • “ 'Uie three chief officers 
and a majority on the executive are Communist Party members, 
and in many areas they exercise detailed control down to 
branch level.*’ (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

C. SOUTHERN RHODESIA.— Three-year Extension 
of Subversive Activities Act. 

The Subversive Activities Act, which provides inter alia for 
“the prohibition and suppression of subversive propaganda 
whether called by the name of Communism, Fascism, or 
otherwise,” was extended by the Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment on Aug. I for a further three-year period. The Mimster 
of Justice (Mr. Stumbles) thought tllat it would not be appro- 
priate at the present time to relax the Act, which it was as 
well to have on the statute book,” though Parliament could 
repeal the legislation within the next couple of years if it 
wished. The Act would have expired automatical^ had it not 
been renewed. (Federal Information Department) 
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A. THE SUEZ CRISIS* — Opening of London Con- 
ference* - Invitations refused by Egypt and Greece. - 
Soviet and Egyptian Proposals for Larger Conference. - 
Statement by President Nasser. - Broadcasts by Mr* 
Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Menzies. 

The London Conference on the Suez Canal opened at 
Lancaster House on Aug. 16, only two of the invited countries 
having refused to accept the invitations — Egypt and Greece. 

The Egyptian GoTemment^s reasons for deolming to attend the 
conference were given by President Nasser in a press statement on 
Ang. 12 {see below). The Greek Government refused the invitation 
on the grounds (1) of “ the conditions m which the London conference 
was called,” and (2) of “ the special circumstances m which Greece 
£nds herself at present ” It was explamed m Athens that the first 
ob 3 ection was based upon the fact that the conference had been 
summoned without prior consultation with Egypt, “ the mam 
mterested Power,” and that it had been convened m an atmosphere 
of “ war tension and pressure ” — an apparent reference to the Anglo- 
French naval and military precantions m the Mediterranean area 
The second objection was understood to refer to the Greek dispute 
with Britam on the Cyprus question. It was stated by Government 
spokesmen m Athens that the Greek Government had proposed that 
the conference should be postponed to a later date, that it should be 
held elsewhere than in London, and that its membership should be 
enlarged 

Opening of London Conference. 

Tbe heads of the 22 delegations attending the London con- 
ference consisted mostly of the Foreign Ministers of the various 
countries, several of whom — e.g. the American, French and 
Soviet Foreign Mimsters — ^were accompanied by strong delega- 
tions of officials and experts. The leaders of the national 
delegations were as set out below, m alphabetical order of 
countries * 

Australia — Mr. Menzies, the Prime IMmister, acoompamed by Mr. 
Casey, Secretary for External Affairs ; Ceylon — Sir Claude Corea, 
High Commissioner m London , Denmark — Hr H C Hansen, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister ; Ethiopia — Mr. Akhlou Habtewold, 
Foreign Mmister; France — M Pineau, Foreign Mimstex; German 
Federal Republic — Herr von Brentano, Foreign Mmister , India — 
Mr. Krishna Menon, Mmister without portfoho ; Indonesia—Mr. 
Abdulgam, Foreign Minister ; Italy— Dr Martmo, Foreign Minuter ; 
Japan — Mr Shigemitsu, Foreigrn Mmister , Netherlands ^Mr. Luns, 
co-Foreign Minister ; New Zealand — Mr. Macdonald, Secretary fox 
External Affairs , Norway — Hr Lange, Foreign Minister , Pakistan 
Mr Hamidul Huq Chowdhry, Foreign Minister, Persia— Dr, ArdaJan, 
Foreign Munster , Portugal — Dr Cunha, Foreign Mim^er ; Soviet 
Umon — Mr Shepilov, Foreign Mmister ; Spain — Sefior Artajo, 
Foreign Mmister , Sweden— Hr Unddn, Foreign Mmister , Turkey-- 
Mr Birgi, Secretary- General of the Foreign Ministry ; United 
Kingdom— Mr Selwyn Lloyd, Foreign Secretary ; United States— 
Mr. Dulles, Secretary of State 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, welcomed 
the delegates in a brief speech in which he descnbed the 
occasion for calling the conference as “ among the gravest 
that any of us have had to face since the Second Wond War. 
After Sir Anthony had withdrawn, the delegates reached rapid 
agreement on procedural matters and agreed that Mr. Sel^^n 
Lloyd should preside as chairman for the duration oi the 
conference. 

Developments in the Suez crisis up to the opening of the 
conference are described below under cross-headmgs, m 
continuation of 15013 A : 


Soviet Acceptance of Invitation. - Support for 
Egyptian Nationalization of Suez Canal. 

Though accepting the invitation to the London conference, 
the Soviet Government made a number of reservations m 
regard to its attitude, and at the same time put ^ 

number of counter-proposals. Notably, the Soviet statemen 
made the following points • (1) the London 
not be regarded as an international meeting authorized to tak 
any decisions on the Suez Canal ; (2) Sowt participation ^ 
conference would not commit the U.S.S.R. Jr® 

“ obligations ” set out in the Western Powers Note, or any 
which might infringe Egypt’s right to nation^ize the Canal , 
(3) invitations should have been extended to 22 more natio^, 
including the East European States, the Arab States, and the 
People’s Republic of China ; (4) the conference should have 
been postponed until the end of August so that better arrange- 
ments could have been made. 


The text of the Soviet Note was issued by the Tass Agency 
on Aug. 9 and is summarized below : 

The Soviet Government declared that it could not agree with the 
assessment made in the statement of the three Powem 
France, and the U S.A ] on the Suez Canal,’’ ^or could it ^ree mth 
the Western Powers* “ attempt to place in douht the legaUty of me 
act of nationalization of the Suez Canal Company taken y 
Egyptian Government.” Alter denying that the Suez Canal Company 


was an international institution, the status of which cannot be 
changed by the Egyptian Government,” and asserting that the 
nationalization of the Company has no bearing on the question of 
freedom of navigation on the Canal, which is regulated by the 
Convention of 1888,” the Note contmued i The nationalization of 
the property of enterprises situated in the territory of any country is, 
according to accepted principles of international law, an internal 
busmess of the State concerned . . The U.N. General Assembly, in 
December 1952, passed a special resolution on the rights of peoples 
to dispose freely of their natural wealth and resources . . . In view of 
this, the Soviet Government considers the decision of the Egyptian 
Govenmient to nationalize the Suez Canal Company as a f^y legal 
act steinnimg from the sovereign rights enjoyed by Egypt.*’ 


The Soviet Note said that the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
would m no way affect freedom of navigation on the Canal, which 
was guaranteed under the 1888 Convention As Egypt had pledged 
herself to respect that convention and to guarantee freedom of 
shippmg, there was ““ no reason to express any concern m that 
respect, the more so as Egypt ... is able to ensure normal navigation 
on the Canal m a manner not inferior to any private company ” 
After pomtmg out that the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company 
had had “ no effect on the nnintermpted passage of ships of all 
countries through the Canal, which contmues to function as it had 
functioned before nationalization,” the Soviet Note added . “It 
can be seen from this that the Egyptian Government fully realizes 
the great importance of freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal, 
and that the anxiety on this matter expressed in the three-Power 
statement is unfounded.” 

After pomtmg out that the Egyptian Government had undertaken 
to pay compensation to the Company’s shareholders, the Soviet Note 
contmued “ The fact that the Suez Canal has for decades remamed 
in hands other than Eg 3 T)tian — ^m the hands of a company m which 
British and French capital predommated, and which used the Canal 
for its enrichment and mterference in the mtemal affairs of Egypt 
cannot serve as a foundation for the preservation of such an abnormal 
situation in the future One must take account of the fact that 
relations created m the past through conquest and occupation . do 
not conform to the prmciples of co-operation between sovereign and. 
equal States, that is, to the prmciples and aims of the United Nations. 
Smce the Governments of Britam and France, as well as of the United 
States, recognize the high prmciples of the UN., and state that they 
welcome the changes which have taken place m their relations with 
countries which were formerly m a state of colonial dependence, 
the Governments of these Powers should not hinder the realization 
by these States of their sovereign rights ” 


Contmmug, the Note said that the Soviet Government could “ not 
remam mdifferent to the fact that at the present time an even more 
acute situation is bemg created in the region of the Near and Middle 
Bast ” It went on to accuse Britam and France of “ crude and 
unjustified pressure against Egypt ” by “ inadmissible measures 
such as economic reprisals and naval and militairy movements, 
thereby creatmg “ a threat to the maintenance of peace and security 
which was “ incompatible with the prmciples of the Umted Nations- 
These “ attempts to use force against a State exercising its sovereign 
rights ” could cause “ the most serious damage, primarily to the 
Western Powers themselves m the area of the Near and Middle East, 
and would “ bv no means helpm decreasmg mternational tension and 
consolidating trust among nations ” 


Revertmg to the invitation to participate m the London <^n- 
ference, the Soviet Note continued , “ Britain and France declare 
that the of the conference is to work out measures to assure the 
fimctiomng of the Canal m conformity with the 1888 Convention. 
Such an arrangement does not appear clear, the more so as . . . the 
Convention remams intact and is fully respected. If, however, the 
conference aims at a revision of the nationahzation of the Suez Canal 
Company, this would be an open case of interference m the mternal 
affairs of Egypt, whose rights as a sovereign State to nationahze 
the Company cannot be disputed by any international conference 
whatsoever ...” Moreover, the three Western Powers had convened 
the conference “ without consultation with the Soviet Umon ana 
other signatories of the 1888 Convention.” 


The Soviet Note went on to complain (1) that ” the choice 
countries invited to the conference has been tendentiously made, with 
i, view to securmg a majority of its 

iroposals prepared by Britam and France ” , and (2) that the hst or 
sountries invited did not conform to the prmciples set ont in the 
inpartite statement— i e. countries which were signatories to the 
:;)onvention, and those “ primarily interested m the use of the Canal. 


“ Among the signatories of the 1888 Convention were Austm- 
Hungary and Germany. Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
yugoslavia are the legal heirs of Austria-Hungry , 
countries has been invited to the conference From Germany omy 
one part of the country has been mvited— 

Eepubho— but not the other part, the German 

There have not been mylted to the conference the 
whose territories are directly adjacent to the Canal and which^ 
vitally interested m the settlement of this 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Sudan, Libya, Yemen, 
and Morocco. The majority of the Arab States /^PPoonven- 

the former Ottoman Empire, which was a party to the 1888 convm 
tion. Nor have there been invited to the 

Powers making extensive use of the Canal as ^ 

Republic, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Burma, and FInlana. 
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‘‘Thus the pro] ected London conference is a conference of a gronp 
of eoxmtries which are shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, with 
another group arbitrarily chosen by these shareholders The con- 
ference has been called m a manner by -passing the United Nations . . . 
Without the agreement of the parties to the 1888 Convention, 
London has been chosen as the venue of the conference, although, if 
one adheres to the spirit of the 1888 Convention, the discussion of all 
issues linked wuth the operation of the Canal should take place m 
Cairo.’* For all these reasons, the Soviet Government considered that 
the London conference “ cannot ... be regarded as an mternational 
conference authorized to take any kind of decisions on the Suez Canal. 

“ The Soviet Government regards it as most appropriate to discuss 
the problems connected with fieedom of navigation on canals and 
straits of mternational importance withm the framework of the 
United Nations There are a number of canals and straits which are 
of international importance. As the tripartite statement raised the 
problem of internationalization of the Suez Canal, the <inestion 
logically arises . Why is the Suez Canal singled out from a number of 
no less important straits and canals « In this matter the Soviet 
Government proceeds from the prmciple that any solution of the 
problem of canals and straits possessing mternational importance 
must be based on the necessity of respeotmg the sovereign rights of 
the States through whose territory these sea-lanes pass ** 

The Soviet Government went on to propose that the following 
countries should be invited to the London conference, m addition 
to those to whom mvitations had been sent * Austria, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Finland, the German Democratic 
Bepublio (Eastern Germany), Hungary, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Poland, Rumama, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tmusia, 
and Yugoslavia It was also ** essential that such a great Power as 
the Chinese People’s Republic should take part in the conference ’* 

Despite the above-mentioned oboections, the Soviet Government 
expressed its willingness to attend the London conference, as it 
desired “ a peaceful solution of questions ” and as the conference 
might “ provide an opportunity . for an approach to the settlement 
of questions connected with the freedom of navigation on the Suez 
Canal which . . may be acceptable to the Egyptian State as well as 
to other countries concerned ** In acceptmg the British invitation, 
the Soviet Government emphasized that it considered itself m no 
way bound by the principles or obligations ” set forth in the 
tripartite statement, or which might “ infrmge the sovereign rights 
and dignity of Egypt.” The Soviet Note also expressed the view that 
it might have been better to convene the conference at the end of 
August so as to give more time for preparatory work 

In conclusion, the Soviet Note expressed its conviction that tlie 
issues in dispute “ can and should be settled by peaceful means in 
accordance with the rights and legitimate interests of the peoples,” 
and its hope that other Governments would show ” wisdom and 
far-sightedness” and “refrain from such actions as could bring 
undesirable consequences.” 

Egyptian Rejection of Invitation. - Statement by 
President Nasser. 

As stated above, the Egyptian. Government rejected the 
invitation to attend the London conference, for reasons 
explained by President Nasser at a press conference on Aug. 12. 

In his statement, which was broadcast by Cairo Radio, President 
Nasser said that the Egyptian Government could not agree with the 
assertion in the tripartite declaration that the Suez Canal Company 
had always had an mternational status Paragraph 16 of the Suez 
Canal Company agreement of 1866 laid down that the Company was 
an Egyptian socidU anonyms (limited company) with a 99-yoar 
concession, and that it was subject to the laws and customs of Egypt. 
This view had been recognized by the British Government and 
defended in 1939 before the Mixed Court of Cassation in Alexandria, 
when the British representatives had described the Suez Canal 
Company as a legal body recognized by, and definitely subject to, 
Egyptian law 

“ It is true,” President Nasser continued, “ that the Company was 
established imder the name of the Umversal Suez Maritime Company. 
But what is the legal effect of this title ? The fact remains that this 
name cannot deprive the Company of its Egyptian character, as it is 
Egyptian according to the principles of Egyptian law, the principles 
of international law, and the foundation charter of the Company . . . 
It cannot at the same time be Egyptian and non-Egyptian, or an 
Egyptian and an international company . . ” 

As regards the status of the Suez Canal, President Nasser declared : 
“ The Egyptian Government regrets to say that the statement of the 
Foreign Ministers of the three [Western] Powers distorts the facts 
and gives a picture far removed from reality by alleging that the 
Canal has an international status. The preamble to the 1888 Conven- 
tion . . says that the Canal shall be open and free, whether in peace 
or war, to every commercial ship or warship irrespective of its 
nationality In paragraph 16 of the 1888 Convention it is clearly 
stated that none of the obligations in the agreement in any way 
affects the sovereign rights of the Egyptian Government. Paragraph 
14 shows clearly that there is no relation whatsoever between the 
1888 agreement and the Suez Canal Company, as the obligations 
arising from the agreement are not bound by the period for which the 
concession to the Company was granted. This would have expired in 
12 years and the Egyptian Government would have taken the place 
of the Company’s administration.” 

President Nasser went on to give a polnt-by-polnt reply to the 
tripartite statement, which he accused of having “ mentioned some 
facts and omitted others which prove our right.” “ Paragraph (1) of 
the statement,” he declared, said that Egypt, hy her agreement 


with Britam m 1954, admitted that the Suez Canal is a waterway of 
intemational importance from the economic, commercial and 
strategic pomts of view. But the statement omitted the fact that the 
1954 agreement says clearly that the Canal is an mtegral part of 
Egypt In paragraph (2) the three Governments recognize the right 
of Egypt, as an mdependent sovereign State, to nationalize its 
property, hut deny her the right to nationahze the Suez Canal 
Company They allege that it was a unilateral confiscation by one 
State of an mternational agency responsible for the adnimistration 
and maintenance of the Canal . . This ignores all the treaties and 

agreements which say that the Suez Canal Company is an Egyptian 
company governed by Egyptian law. It ignores also the fact that 
the Egyptian Government would have taken over the admmistration 
of the Canal when the Company’s concession expiied, and the fact 
that the Canal is an inseparable part of our territory. The agreement 
of 1888 will still be m existence whether the Company or the Egyptian 
Government admmisters the Canal . The nationalization of the 
Company is a decision taken m accordance with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s sovereignty, and any attempt to give the Suez Canal Company 
international status is merely an excuse to interfere m Egypt’s 
mtemal affairs ” 

With regard to paragraph (4) of the tripartite statement, which 
said that “ steps should be taken to establish operating arrangements 
under an international system designed to assure the continmty of 
operation of the Canal,” President Nasser commented as follows . 
“ This statement is clearly aimed at depriving Egypt of her sovereignty 
over the Suez Canal, which is an inseparable part of Egyjit , , The 
Egyptian Government regards the establishment of an international 
body as nothing but a polite form of what might he called inter- 
national colomalism . . The statement shows that the object of the 
London conference is open interference in Egypt’s mtornal affairs . . ” 

President Nasser continued “ The three-r>ower statement was 
followed by a large-scale international conspiracy to starve and 
terrorize the Egyptian people. The three Powers immediately froze 
Egyptian assets and funds m their baulcs . . . Britain and France 
mobilized their reserves and ofiiciany announced that thoir troops 
and fleets wore on the move The Egyptian Government strongly 
deplores those measures, and regards them as a threat to the Egyptian 
people to make them surrender part of their toriitory and sovereignty 
to an international body, which in fact is international colonialism 
By adopting those measures, the British and French Governments 
are threatening world peace and order contrary to the U.N Charter, 
which they aro pledged to respect These moiisuios . . . are deplored 
not by Egypt alone but by all free peoples and those who aro struggling 
for independence and sovereignty after having rid themselves of 
colonial rule.” 

After reiterating that Egypt was dotorminod to maintain full 
freedom of navigation on the Suez (^anal, and pointing out that 766 
ships had passed through the Canal in the fortnight since nationahza- 
tion. President Nasser expressed surprise that the British Government 
had decided to convene a oonforonco on the Suez (Janal without prior 
consultation with the Egypt/ian Covornmont. Moreover, it was 
proposed that the London conference sliould he conibied to only 
24 States, although the British Government was “ fully aware that 
45 countries used the Canal in 1956 ” ” Tliorofore,” President Nasser 
declared, “ the Egyptian Government is convinced that this con- 
ference and the circumstances in which it wa,s convened cannot he 
regarded in any way as international, and that it is not entitled to 
take decisions. The conference has no right to dlscuHS any issue 
oonoeming the sovereignty of Egypt or of any part of Egypt, and the 
invitation therefore cannot be accepted hy Egypt.” 

In conclusion, Prosidont Nasser said that Egypt bellovod it was 
“ essential to do everything in her power to ensure world peace and 
respect for her obligations in accordance with the U.N. Charter and 
tho resolutions of the Bandung Conference, which rocommondod that 
all international problems should bo solved by peaceful means.” The 
Egyptian Government was therefore rojidy to attend a conference 
representing tho signatories of tho Treaty of Ckmstaaxtinoplo (the 
1^888 Convention) and otlior countries whoso ships used tho CJanal, 
“to reconsider tho Constantinople agroomont and reach an agree- 
ment confirming and guaranteeing freedom of navigation through 
the Suez Canal ” President Nasser stiggostod that such an agreement 
should be registered with tho United Nations and shoxild bo open to 
the adherence of all countries if they wished. 

Despite Egypt’s refusal to attend the London conference, 
VJ^g-Commander Sabry (head of President Nasser’s Political 
Office) arrived in London on Aug, 17, apparently to hold a 
‘watching brief” for President Nasser and the Egyptian 
Government. He had several meetings on subsequent days with 
Mr. Shepilov and Mr. Krishna Menon. Major Salah Salem, the 
former Minister of National Guidance, also arrived in I^ondon 
18 to cover the conference for the Cairo newspaper 
Al Shaab, of which he is editor. 

On arrival at London Airport, Major Salem declared that the 
Egyptian Government and people would not accept inlomatlonaliza- 
Canal, and added that the Canal would bo “ blown 
up if British troops landed in Egypt. On Aug. 16 Mo/jor Salem gave 
a recorded Inte^iew to the B.B.O. in which ho said that the London 
conferonoo had * lost its value as a means of solving tho Suez situation 
becausG it has overlooked the U.N. os the recognized body to deal with 
mtematlonal situations.” He expressed Ws conviction that a con- 
ference under U.N. auspices, or one such oe had been proposed hy 
President Nasser, could produce a solution which would “ simul- 
taneously guarantee freedom of navigation to all maritime nations, 
as well as preserve the sovereign rights of Egypt over her territory.” 
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Developments in Britain* - Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s Broadcast. 

- Mx» Gaitskell’s Meeting with Prime Minister. 

In a broadcast on Aug. 14, jVIt. Selwyn Lloyd described the 
Suez situation as the third and most serious mternational crisis 
smce the war, the other two bemg the Berlin blockade of 1948 
and the Korean aggression of 1950. He denounced President 
Xasser’s unilateral seizure of the Suez Canal as an ‘‘ act of 
aggression,” declared that “ law must prevail,” but empha- 
sized that Britam was not belhcose and that force was ‘‘ always 
the last resort.” Any solution, however, must mclude some 
form of international control for this essential waterway.” 
The Foreign Secretary spoke as follows : 

“ It 13 a very serious situation I do not want to sound alarmist, 
but a threat to the Suez Canal is a threat to the life and strength of 
Britain and of Western Europe on the one side, and to the countries of 
Ajsia on the other. It also deeply affects America. We in Britam know 
that Colonel Xasser’s action is a breach of international law . . . 

“ The Suez Canal Company is not just an Egyptian company It is, 
it is true, technically registered in Egypt, but in a matter of this sort 
we have to look at the substance, not the techmcahties. The substance 
of the matter is that the company is mternational. It was formed 
for an mternational purpose It is internationally owned. Its 
admimstration is centred outside Egypt. The Egyptian Government 
has always before accepted the position that Egyptian domestic law 
only applies by consent to the constitution and powers of the company. 
A company possessing such an mternational character cannot law- 
fully be nationalized m the way in which that has been done Further, 
a contract with such a company cannot be broken by one party to it. 

** This company held a concession from the Egyptian Government. 
At the end of this, m 1968, the Canal itselC and some, not aJl, of the 
company’s assets would have reverted to Egypt. That concession 
was solemnly reaffirmed by Colonel Nasser as recently as June of this 
year [see below]. His action, therefore, m seizing the Canal is a 
breach of the terms of the concession and mvolves the breaking of 
his word. 

“ I am not denying the right of countries to nationalize domestic 
mdustnes or services. Provided there is no illegality about it, 
countries can nationalize what they please, but this act of nationaliza- 
tion IS unlawful for the reason I have stated. It strikes at the rule of 
law between nations. 

“ Faced with this situation, H M Government’s policy has been 
clear from the begmnmg As the Prune Minister said m the House 
of Commons on July 30, the unfettered control by one Power of this 
mternational waterway cannot he accepted. From the first the 
Government have sought an international solution, arrived at by 
international discussion On July 29, when I first met the repre- 
sentatives of the French and TJ.S Governments, I put to them, our 
view that there should be an mternational conference to deal with 
this matter. The other two Governments readily agreed. 

" At the Conference proposals wdl bo put forward that an inter- 
national authority for the Canal should be set up. The purposes and 
functions of that authority should be • 

(1) To take over the operation of the Canal. 

(2) To ensure the efficient fimotioning of the Canal as a free, open 
and secure international waterway. 

(3) To ensure to Egypt an eotuitable return 

(4) To arrange for the payment of fair compensation to the Suez 
Canal Company. 

In our view the authority should consist of a Council of Adminis- 
tration drawn from those Powers chiefly interested m the Canal. It 
should have under it the necessary technical, working and administra- 
tive organs. In all this there would be an important role to be played 
by Egyptians and the Egyptian Government 

“ These proposals were discussed by me with Mr Dulles and M. 
Pineau There is no disagreement between the three of us about them 
They were sent to all the Governments invited to the Conference. I 
behev© that this idea of an mternational authority to control an 
mternational waterway is in the true mterests of all those concerned 
and commands the approval of an overwhelming majority of thinking 
people. 

** It IB interesting to remember that in 1946 the Soviet Union 
declared themselves in favour of the principle of mternational control 
of the Suez Canal The idea that, just because the Canal passes 
through Egyptian territory* such an mternational authority would 
infringe Egyptian sovereignty bears no relation to modem ideas of 
what sovereignty really is 

** The primary task of the Conference will be to express its opinion 
upon our proposals. We regret very much that Colonel Nasser is not 
sendmg a representative who could have put forward his of 

view. We made it clear that acceptance of the invitation did not 
presuppose acceptance of our main contention. I hope that even yet 
the Egyptian Government may see fit to enter mto an agreement 
along the lines I have mdioated. 

“ You may ask, how did we decide upon the countries to be Invited 
to the London Conference ? It was not easy to draw the Ime. 
Eventually we decided to ask the eight parties to the 1888 Convention., 
together with eight more countries owning the largest tonnage of 
shipping which goes through the Canal, and a further eight countrli^ 
whose pattern of trade is most vitally affected by transit through 
the Canal. The list includes Egypt, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries whose views probably are not the same as our own 


“ We have acted and intend to act in the spirit of the Charter 
of the Umted Nations- The method by which we have chosen to 
proceed is directly in accordance with the Charter. It has always 
been m our thoughts that there should be some link between the 
International Authority which we propose and the United Nations. 
It has also been our mtention to give Parhament an early chance to 
discuss the results of the Conference 

** The allegation has been made that the Conference is bemg held 
under the threat by us to use force- As to that, I ask you to consider 
the methods by which Colonel Nasser chose to carry out Ms unlawful 
act. He announced it at the end of an angry speech directed against 
the Western Powers, and made m a fit of temper because he was not 
to get from the United States and ourselves the money which he 
wanted to build the Aswan Dam. He took action without previous 
consultation of any sort with the Company itself. He did not consult 
other parties to the Convention of 1888 He did not consult any of the 
Arab States He treated them like satelhtes. He promised to pay 
compensation to the shareholders, but he did not indicate whence it 
would come He said he would divert the levenues of the Canal to 
build the Aswan Dam Finally, he mcluded m his decree of nationali- 
zation an article ordering the employees of the Company, many of 
them British, to stay at work under the threat of arrest and imprison- 
ment if they did not. Troops were moved m to seize the property of 
the Canal Company. He had already mobilized about 7 5 per cent of 
his armed forces. He has gone further since. That is what he has 
done by way of force and threat of force. 

W© have 13,000 British nationals in Egypt. We have a base 
operated by British civilians eontaming valuable equipment Many 
of our ships use the Canal. In these conditions we should be lacking 
in our duty if we did not take elementary military precautions to safe- 
guard British interests effectively should the need arise That, of 
course, means having some forces available in the Mediterranean. 
These mihtary precautions are not mconsistent with the U N. Charter. 

We have to remember that the present ruler of Egypt is a military 
dictator. He played a leading part m overthrowing the Egyptian 
monarchy by a mihtary coup. He removed his )wn leader, General 
Neguib, by similar methods He now rules supreme. He can change 
bia mind overnight. He can denounce an mternational agreement or 
imprison a British subject according to his mood of the moment. He 
mamtains himself m pow’er by methods well known to us fiom what 
happened in certam countries m the mter-war years. 

We have tried hard to promote better relations with him. He 
said that if only we could settle the Sudan problem, that would lead 
to better relations We mad© an arrangement by wMeh Egypt 
abandoned her claim to the sovereignty of the Sudan and the way 
was open to Sudanese independence. But our relations with Egypt 
did not improve. Colonel Nasser then said if only we could settle the 
problem of the base, that would lead to better relations We did 
settle the problem of the base, but the better relations did not come 

“ Now he has committed this act — ^not only unlawful, but also an 
act of defiance, a dehberate challenge made without regard to the 
interests of his fellow Arab States or of the under-developed countries 
The great need of such countries at the present tune is foreign capital. 
It is obvious that the blow to confidence administered by Colonel 
Nasser voll make it more difficult lor under-developed countries to 
obtain such capital. His action, whatever the outcome of our con- 
ference, will damage the matenal prospects of countless millions in 
poorer countries 

** We have m our time done mnch to create and help Arab national- 
ism Our record in Iraq, Jordan, the Sudan, and Libya proves that 
fact. Colonel Nasser is misusing Arab nationalism to further Ms own 
ambitions I read the other day a little book which he vn*ote about 
bis revolution Like other dictators before Mm, he reveals on paper 
the pattern of Ms thoughts and ambitions. The three stages are 
clear : (1) control of the Arab States and the oil ; (2) control of the 
whole of Africa , (3) control of all Moslems throughout the world. 
Running through the book is the theme : ‘ Who is the hero who will 
achieve all this ? ’ I think we can guess Colonel Nasser's answer — 
These thoughts, these actions, are all too similar to what we saw 
happen between the wars with other dictators. 

“ I heheve there have been three critical times for us m the past 
10 years. First there was the threat to Berlin m 1948, which was 
defeated by the Berhn air lift Secondly, there was the Communist 
aggression in Korea in 1950. That was repelled by force of arms. 
The third threat, and in my view the most serious for all of us m 
Britam, is tMs act of aggression agamst this great international 
waterway The strength and prosperity of much of the world depends 
upon it. But for us it is a question of our national hvehhood, j'obs, 
standard of hving, and position m the world. It is a dehberate 
cballenge. All our friends m the Middle East are watohmg to see how 
we meet it. Although having made his coup. Colonel Nasser’s 
language is now milder and he makes all sorts of promises about how 
well he IS going to behave in the future That again is according to 
the pattern I believe we have to take counsel from our past experi- 
ence If he IS not checked now, what will his next step be ? 

** We have to be resolute in this situation. We must not permit the 
right of free passage through the Canal to depend upon the transient 
impulses of a single military dictator Therefore I say to you ^ the 
rule of law must prevail. We ere not bellicose, neither the British 
Government nor the British people With Britam force is always the 
last resort. We shall work with all onr power for a peac^ solurion. 
but that solution must mclude some form of international control for 
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this essential waterway We are not seeking British control ; we are 
seeking international control. We want a plan which will take full 
account of the legitimate reamrements of Egypt. We want to 
preserve the rights of the users of the Canal To achieve such a 
solution IS the task which faces the collective wisdom of the statesmen 
gathering m London.*’ 

The following statement was issued by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Labour Party (the Labour shadow 
Cabmet ”) after a 2^-hour meetmg on Aug. 13 : 

“ The Committee endorsed the speech of the Leader of the party m 
the House of Commons debate on Aug 2 [see 15013 A] and, in 
particular, the following pomts • 

(1) His condemnation of Colonel Nasser’s action, not because the 
act of nationahzation m itself was wrong hut because of the arbitrary 
character of that action and the grave anxieties thereby created 
regarding the utilization of a vitally important mtemational waterway 
and the political repercussions m the Middle East 

(2) That armed force, nevertheless, could not be justified except m 
accordance with our obbgations and pledges under the U N Charter 

(3) That, apart from the continued stopping of Israeh ships m 
disregard of the Security Council resolution of 1951, Colonel Nasser 
had not done anythmg so far which justified the use of armed force 
agamst Egypt 

“ In view of public anxiety, the Committee call upon the Govern- 
ment to make plain that the military measures taken in the last 10 
days are purely precautionary, solely intended for defence agamst 
possible aggression, and not preparations for armed intervention 
outside and inconsistent with our obbgations under the U N Charter 

“ The Committee consider that the prime purpose of the inter- 
national conference now assembling in London should be to prepare a 
plan which would guarantee : 

(1) The eflaoient operation and development of the Canal, 

(2) A fair and reasonable financial reton to Egypt, 

(3) No interference with the right of free passage, 

(4) No arbitrary raismg of dnes, 

(5) No discrimination amongst those using the Canal. 

“ To this end any snob plan should, as suggested by Mr Gaitskell 
on Aug 2, be associated with the United Nations The Committee 
urge that the conclusions of the conference should be submitted to a 
special meetmg of the U.N. General Assembly 

** The Committee invited the Leader of the party to request the 
Government to arrange for the recall of Parliament immediately after 
the conclusion of the London Conference ** 

Mr. Gaitskell, accompanied by Mr. James GriiEths (Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition) and Mr Alfred Robens (the Labour 
Party’s chief spokesman on foreign affairs in the House of 
Commons), saw Sir Anthony Eden at 10, Downing Street, on 
Aug, 14. An official statement said that tlie Prime Minister 
had given an assurance that he would “ bear m mind ” the 
views expressed by Mr. Gaitskell and his colleagues. Mr. 
Gaitskell said after the meeting that “ the Prime Minister 
seemed to be broadly in agreement with our view and to 
appreciate the importance of the recall of Parliament after the 
London conference, although no definite answer was given to 
our request.” 

Broadcast by Prime Minister of Australia. - 
Support for Tripartite Statement. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Robert Menzies, 
broadcast on the Suez Canal crisis from I.ondon on Aug. 13. 
Mr. Menzies, who had recently been visiting the United States, 
spoke as follows : 

Colonel Nasser’s action . . . has created a crisis more grave than 
any since the Second World War. The leading trading nations of the 
world are all vitally concerned. Yon in Great Britain are oonoomod, 
for a threat to the Suez Canal will, if not resisted, encourage other 
acts of lawlessness and so reduce the economic strength of your 
country that the whole standard of living may bo drastically reduced. 
This comment excludes the effect upon Britain’s prestige and 
authority in the world. It is apparently not fashionable to speak of 
prestige . . . 

** I have been interested to observe, both In the U.S.A. and London, 
a disposition in some private quarters to find legal virtues in what 
Nasser has done, and to accuse national loaders either of trying to 
deny Egypt its so-called legal right to nationalize the Suez Canal, or 
of prematurely dealing with a risk of stoppage which may never 
arise ... I would like to discuss, very briofiy, the arguments of those 
who honestly find themselves beset by intelleotual doubts . . 

” The Canal was not built by Egypt. It was the product of the 
vision and engineering genius of a Frenchman, Be Lesseps, and the 
financial resources of a company whose shareholding was and is 
(subiect to Nasser’s recent action) international. The then Govern- 
ment of Egypt granted to the Company a concession, on stipulated 
terms, not due to expire until 1968. The Suez Canal Convention of 
1888, by which Egypt is bound, contained an express recital that it 1 


was desired to establish ‘ a definite system destined to guarantee at all 
times and for all Powers the full use of the Suez Maritime Canal ’ 
The vahdity of the Conyention and of the concession granted to the 
Company has never been challenged by Egypt On the contrary, the 
Convention was expiessly upheld by the Anglo -Egyptian Treaty of 
1954, while as recently as June of this year the Egyptian Government, 
m its last financial agreement with the Company, acknowledged the 
duration and mtemational character of the concession and of the 
system under which the Canal was rim Yet on July 26, 1956, less 
than two months later, Nasser signed a law purportmg to nationalize 
the Canal Company. But ‘ nationalization ’ is only a pohtical term. 
What he did, expressed precisely, was to repudiate Egypt’s contractuai 
obligations under the Concession, without consultation and without 
agreement 

International law is not a precise body of jurisprudence It is 
always m the making But if tlieio is one thing clear, it is that 
national contracts with the Governments or citizens of other nations 
must be carried out unless thoio is legal excuse lor the non-perfor- 
mance. If this wore not so, all talk of mtern*itional law would become 
meaningless on the very threshold Nasser has therefore begim by 
violating the first principle of international law I’or people to 
conceal or excuse this violation by talking about the general power 
of Goyernments to expropriate property within their own boundaries 
18 , therefore, both irrelevant and absurd If, at any time and for any 
reason of real or supposed self-interest, a nation could claim that its 
sovereign rights entitled it to set treaties aside or violate international 
contracts, all talk of, or rohaiico upon, international law would he 
a sham 

“ Let us take an irnporiani example. The J^anama Canal was 
constructed by the USA on land belonging to the Kopubhe of 
Panama, a perpetual lease of land being granted to the USA for 
that purpose If Nasser can validly tornimate, 3 2 years ahead of time, 
a concession granted to tlxo intornationally-ownod Suez Canal Com- 
pany because, forsooth, ho claims on unfoitoiod right to ‘ nationahze ’ 
as part of Egyptian sovoioignty, then l^annma, equally sovereign, 
could validly tonninate its i)orpotual loaso to the U.S A., take over 
the Panama Canal, and collect tdio duos It is little wonder that the 
American Administration regards the Nasser action with such 
gravity . , 

** Lot me point out to what strange eoiudusions this imcritical 
acceptance of the Ho-callcd right to luiUonallze will load First, it is 
common ground in Franco, tlie U.K. ,tho U S.A., and other nations, 
including my own, that the foithcoming <‘.onCtu*onco should ami at 
some now international arrangement (insuring the continued use of 
the Suez Canal as an international waterway, ijot us suppose that 
such an arrangement is made and agreed to, and that, under conditions 
which fully recognize Egyptian HOV(U’oignty and protect Egypt’s 
legitimate fina-ncial intorosts, a joint aniJiorlty is sot up, under long 
or perpetual lease, to conduct and Htabillzo the use of the (Janal and 
its facilities And then suppose that at som o future date the Egyptian 
Government says • * Wo donouru^o this <igroomcnt Wo nationalize 
the operation of the Oamd ’ Will wo one<^ mon^ be told that Iflgypt 
is legally correct, and that, no inieniational agreement can stand in 
tho way of her sovereign rights V If snob nouiumse is the law, why 
have any intenintional agiHionHmts at. all ? AsHociating tho {igreomont 
with the U.N. will make no diiTor(ui<'o. For If such agreements can 
validly bo set oside by one nation for Its own imiToses, in tho name of 
its sovereign rights witliin it.s own t.errltory, the jiosition will ho the 
same whether tho agrocmient. is made in London or recorded in 
the archives of the United Nations in Now York. 

Second, there are those who, having upheld the * right to 
nationalize,’ go on to say : * In any case Egypt has not yet prevented 
our ships from using the Canal.’ True, but what will these critics 
have us do if and when Egvi)t does ? Will we not once more b© told 
that Egypt’s sovereign rights Include tlio right to d<uiy the use of the 
Canal despite any agroomont to the contrary, including both the new 
agroornont and the Convention of 1888 These so-called intellectual 
argiimenba and hesitations come down to this : that whatever Egypt 
does or may do, wo can and must do nothing . . . 

Wo arc about to try to deal, by negotiation, with a matter which 
is vital to tho trade and ooonoinlos of a score of mitions To leave our 
vital interests to Uic whim of one man would he suicidal. We in 
Australia applaud tho statement made by Franco, tho United 
Kingdom, and tho United Btatoa. Wo cannot ruscept either tho legality 
or the morality of what Nasser has done ...” 

Developments in the United States^ 

The Suez Canal crisis was diHCussed by President 3^h8enh.ower 
with Congressional leaders on 12. Amon|^ those present 
at the White House meciinjg were Vice- I^resi dent Nixon, Mr. 
Dulles, Senator George (chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee), Senator Johnson (Democratic leader in 
the Senate), Admiral Radford (chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff), and Mr. Arthur Flemming (Director of Defence 
Mobilization). 

An ojCaolal oomimmlqu^ said tJiat all those pw^wont recognized the 
Importance of dopondabl© operation of t,hc <3anal as a major artery of 
world traffic,” and that Prosident Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles had 
pointed out that ” in view of the acoeptmioe by 22 of the 24 nations 
invited, the oonforenoe will otter the oiiportunlty of reaching a 
peaceful and equitable solution in aocordanoo with the concepts of 
the 1888 governing treaty.” 
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On the eve of Mr. Dulles’s departm-e for the London con- 
ference, the State Department issued a statement reiterating 
that there was “ complete agreement ” with Britam and 
France “ that there should be mternational means to ensure 
the practical and efficient functionmg of the Canal as a free, 
open and secure international waterway in accordance x\nth the 
Convention of 1888,” The statement added that the Umted 
States has not altered its views m this respect and is not aware 
of any difference m this matter between the British and French 
Governments and itself.” 

Representatives of 13 mternational oil companies met m New York 
on Aug 8 to discuss the Suez Canal otuestion. The meetmg, convened 
by the Federal Government, was held m closed session and was 
presided over by Mr. Stewart, head of the Oil and Gas Division of the 
Department of the Interior The companies represented mcluded 
such major U S. oil corporations as Standard Oil of New Jersey, the 
Arabian-American Company (Aramco), an.d the Gulf Oil Company. 

On the following day Mr. Flemmmg announced the formation of a 
Middle Fast Bmergency Committee to pool the resources of the 
American petroleum mdustry to meet the oil needs of the U S.A. and 
Western Europe if Middle Eastern supphes should he cut off as a 
result of the Suez crisis. 

East European Support for Egypt, 

A statement expressmg support for Egypt m the Suez 
dispute was issued by President Tito of Yugoslavia on Aug. 12, 
similar statements bemg issued by the Pohsh, Bulgarian, and 
East German Governments. 

President Tito, who described Yugoslavia as “ the legitimate 
maritime mheritor of the former State of Austria-Hungary,*^ mam- 
tained that Egypt had the full sovereign right to nationalize the 
Suez Canal, and criticized what he described as the “ atmosphere of 
force ** which had acoompamed the convening of the London con- 
ference He mamtained that only an mternational conference, m 
which Egypt should participate, could ** discuss conditions for the 
apphcation of the prmciple of free navigation, on an equal footing 
and without imposing conditions on Egypt.*’ 

The arguments set forth m the Pohsh and Bulgarian statements 
were identical with those m the Soviet statement issued by the Tass 
Agency (see above) Both coimtries complamed that they had not 
been mvited to the London Conference, asserting that they were 

important users ” of the Canal. The East German Government 
anno unoed that it had decided to send a ‘‘delegation** to London 
headed by Herr Rau, the Mmister of Trade and a Deputy Premier, 
and msisted that it should have been mvited because Germany was 
a signatory to the 1888 Convention. The British Foreign Office, 
however, stated that no East German delegation would be adnutted, 
pomting out that “ H M Government have always taken the view 
that the Bast German authorities are quite unrepresentative of the 
population of the Soviet zone of Germany ’* 

Developments in Arab Countries. 

The Political Committee of the Arab League, meeting m 
Cairo on Aug. 13, issued a statement fully supporting President 
Nasser’s declaration, and describing his proposals as giving 
“ genuine assurance to all States of freedom of navigation 
through the Canal.” 

A nation-wide 24-hour strike was called by the Egyptian 
Government on Aug. 16 to synchronize with the openmg of 
the London conference. At the same time Cairo Radio appealed 
for stoppages of work in all Arab countries m. support of Egypt, 
and called upon all Arabs “ from the Persian Gulf to the 
Atlantic ” to observe a five-mmute “ silence of mourmng ” 
durmg the day. 

The strike was universal throughout Egypt, all transport coming 
to a halt for 24 hours and all shops, banks, oaf<§8, etc , remaining 
closed Public utihties, however, were unaffected, and there was no 
interruption of shipping in the Suez Canal. Protest strikes m 
support of Egypt also occurred on a large scale in Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Libya, and to a lesser extent in Iraq, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
and Morocco, stoppages of work m the two latter countries bemg on a 
mmor scale Saudi Arabia remained imafleoted. 

In Amman (the Jordanian capital) rioters were prevented by the 
police from attacking the British and French Embassies, while m 
Trip oh the police used tear-gas to disperse mobs attempting to 
converge on the British Embassy In Syria, a strike of oil-workers 
stopped the flow of oil through the Iraq Petroleum Company s 
pipelmes at Deir es-Zor for several hours The strikers resumed work 
after the Syrian Mmister of National Economy had flown to the area 
and warned them that their trade union organization would be 
dissolved nnless they returned to work immediately 

The Under-Secretary of the Iraqi Foreign Ministry said on 
Aug. 16 that Egypt had asked Iraq to mediate with Britain on 
her behalf in the Suez Canal dispute. It was stated that this 
approach had been made by Dr. Fawzi (the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister) to Senator Tewfik es-Suwaidi, leader of the Iraqi 
delegation at tlxe meeting of the Arab League’s Pohtical 
Committee. Reports of an Egyptian request for Iraqi media- 
tion were, however, denied by the Egyptian Ambassador m 
Baghdad and were not confirmed in Cairo. 


Statement by Director-General of Suez Canal Company* 
- Shortage of Canal Pilots* - Reduction in Canal Convoys. 

The Director-General of the Suez Canal Company (M. 
Georges-Pieot) said in Pans on Aug. 14 that nearly all its non- 
Egyptian employees had remamed loyal to the Company, had 
refused to work for the new Egyptian Authority, and had asked 
to he repatriated. [The non-Egyptian employees mclude 148 of 
the 187 pilots on the Canal and some 270 Europeans in adminis- 
trative positions of special responsibihty.] If more than 700 
ships had passed through the Canal in the fortnight since 
nationalization, as stated by President Nasser, this was solely 
because the Company had asked its non-Egyptian personnel to 
remam temporarily at their posts until the outcome of the 
London Conference, when further mstructions would be 
issued. M. Georges-Picot also stated that between 50 and 60 
per cent of the canal dues since nationalization had been paid 
in London and Paris by British, French, Scandinavian, and 
some other shipping compames. 

Refutmg Colonel Nasser’s allegation that 120,000 Egyptian 
labourers bad died during tbe buildmg of the Canal, M Georges-Picot 
accused the Egyptian President of having “lifted” tbis flgure 
from Herodotus, wbo bad mentioned a precisely similar figure 
m reporting tbe death -roll durmg the buildmg of another canal m 
Egypt m 630 B.C In actual fact, 1,394 Egyptians bad died during 
tbe buildmg of the Suez Canal — a figure representmg one per cent of 
tbe labour force employed, and less than tbe Egyptian mortality -rate 
at the time. 


The new Egyptian Authority for the Suez Canal announced 
on Aug. 14 that daily convoys through the Canal were being 
reduced from four to three — ^two southbound from Port Said to 
Suez, and one northbound from Suez to Port Said. No official 
reason was given, but the Egyptian Embassy in London stated 
on Aug. 16 that convoys had been reduced because “ a number 
of foreign pilots on holiday m Europe have not returned to 
their posts at the end of their vacation,” resulting in unusual 
stram on the remaining staffs.” The Embassy said that 11 
such pilots had failed to return to their duties. 

Colonel Yums, the vice-president of the nationalized Egyptian 
Authority, stated on Aug. 20 that all Egyptian embassies and 
legations abroad had been instructed to recruit pilots for the 
Authority and to arrange for checking of credentials, medical 
examinations, etc. He admitted that 27 pilots — ^British, 
French, Norwegian, and Dutch — ^had failed to return from 
leave, and said that the Authority had recruited 27 new 
Egyptian tramees, together with a few Greeks. In a further 
statement on Aug. 22, Colonel Yums said that British and 
French pilots were free to leave their jobs if they gave advance 
notice in writing ; m that case, however, the Egyptian man- 
agement would not be responsible for any delay affectmg 
British and French ships, because “ it will get Egyptian, Greek, 
and other pilots to guide ships of other nationalities through 
the canal on schedule first, and only then will it arrange for 
them to take French and British ships through.” Colonel Yunis 
nevertheless gave an assurance on the following day that there 
would be “ no discrimination against any ship, whatever the 
pilot situation.” 

It was commented m Western newspapers that tbe lack of qualified 
pilots might seriously effect tbe efficient functioning of tbe Suez Canal, 
particularly as Egypt — ^with only a small navy and mercbant marme 

jxsid few men with tbe necessary training and experience m suob 

bigbly skilled work. 


Pre-Nationalization Agreement between Egyptian 
Government and Suez Canal Company. 

Prior to the nationalization decree, an agreement was 
joncluded on June 10 between the Egyptian Government and 
he Suez Canal Company on the question of the Company’s 
jarnings of foreign currencies. Under the terms of this agree- 
nent the Company undertook to transfer a total of over 
£20,000,000 to Egypt over the next eight years, as follows ; 
£10,000,000 by the end of 1956, £3,000,000 by the end of 1957, 
£2,000,000 m 1968, and a little over £1,000,000 m each of the 
ive years 1959-1963, the latter sum bemg equivalent to the 
Egyptian Government’s share in the Company’s profits. In 
return, the Company would receive Egyptian pounds which it 
vould use for investment in Egyptian development projects 
intil the expiry of the Company’s concession in 1968, 

This agreement was referred to by Sir Anthony Eden m his 
speech to the House of Commons on Aug. 2 (see 15013 A), and 
also by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Menzies in their speec^s of 
Aug. 14 and Aug. 18 respectively (see above). (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Financial Times - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - Tanjug Agency, 
Belgrade) (Prev. rep. Suez Crisis, 15013 A 5 i$ooi A.> 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Economic Situation. - 
Conclusion of Prime Minister’s Talks with Industry. - 
Preparation of Improved Economic Statistics. - Chan- 
cellor’s Meeting with Bankers. - Control of Borro\«mg 
extended. -Furfiier Price Pegging.” - Increased Capital 
Expenditure. - Hire-Purchase Statistics. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, concluded his senes 
of talks with representatives of industry (see 14977 A) on 
Aug. 1, when the representatives of the T.U.C., private industry, 
and the nationalized industries were invited at three separate 
meetings to comment on a statement prepared by the Govern- 
ment which was published the same evening. 

The statement, after referring to the White Paper published in 
March on the economic implications of full employment (see 14802 A), 
said The Government have played and will continue to play their 
part m combating inflation through fiscal, monetary, administrative 
and other methods In particular they will mamtam their efforts to 
limi t their own demands on the national product, one example of 
which 18 the reduction of £76,000,000 recently announced m the 
original estimates of Government expenditure for 1956-57 [see 
14977 A.] 

** In their discussions with leading representatives of mdustry the 
Governmeixt have made two points — first, that the mountmg seventy 
of foreign competition renders it more urgent than ever to break the 
cost-price spiral, and secondly, that our economic circumstances are 
now favourable to the maintenance of a period of steady prices if we 
avoid further mcrease in our domestic costs. Apart from the possible 
effects of a ina]or disturbance in mtemational relations, the future of 
the general price level now hes largely in our own hands. 

** During the course of these discussions a number of practical 
contributions have been made towards securing the objective of 
steady prices over a substantial period The Government welcome 
them 

“ The progress made so far has been reflected throughout tho 
economy. Retail prices have m the last two or three months been 
comparatively steady , exports in the first half of 1956 have shown a 
substantial increase ; there has boon a considerable improvement in 
our balance of payments and m our gold reserves. 

“But this improvment is by no means suf8.cient and tho threats to 
the future stability of costs and prices still remain Tho Government 
must therefore emphasize that the national interest can bo served 
only by a continuing effort to keep prices steady and if possible to 
reduce them, even where this process would affect profits and divi- 
dends. AH those responsible for wages questions should show a 
similar recognition of the national needs. 

“ The Government believe that these discussions have already made 
a notable contribution towards a national understanding of the joint 
action necessary for the maintenance of full employment and for 
increasing production. It is their intention to make further use of 
this method of consulting industry as occasion may require for the 
future.*’ 

Improved Economic Statistics. 

On the same day (Ang. 1) the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Macmillan, gave details in the House of Commons of the 
proposed extension of the Government’s collation of economic 
statistics foreshadowed in his Budget speech (see 14821 A). 

Mr Macmillan said that the Government would • 

(a) ask for monthly statistics of production and orders from some 
important industries not already supplying them ; 

(b) institute an annual sample inquiry into fixed investment and 
stocks in the distributive and service trades, for which tho supply of 
information would be compulsory, and, m addition, ask more firms 
in these trades to volunteer quarterly information on fixed investment 
and stocks ; 

(c) consult the building and civil engineering industries, through 
the Ministry of Works, about tho possibility of their providing 
analyzed information of their new contracts ; 

id) invite a number of companies vohmtarily to provide quarterly 
estimates of profits, In confidence, to the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, which would summarize the returns : 

(e) study, in co-operation with the Bahlc of England, how best to 
improve statistics of tho balance of payments , 

if) hold a continuing enquiry among a small sample of households 
in order to provide up-to-date information about changes in income 
and expenditure, thus keeping up-to-date the information obtained 
by the Ministry of Labour in 1953-54. 

Mr Macmillan added that the Government were also considering 
what improvements and extensions could be made in the presentation 
and publication of statistics to keep Parliament, industry, and the 
public as fully informed as possible. One important objective was to 
combine the available information into quarterly estimates of the 
national expenditure and its components. 

Chancellor's Meeting with Bankers. 

On July 24 Mr. Macmillan met about 80 prominent bankers, 
led by the Governor of the Bank of England, at the Treasury to 
discuss the economic situation. 

A statement Issued after the meeting said that the Chancellor had 
emphasized that the control of inflation was an essential condition of 
success in dealing with all other economic problems, and that he had 
stressed the Government’s determination to press on with the 
measures it had taken. 


“ The Government,” the statement continued, “ recognized the 
valuable part already played by the bankmg system in maintaining 
credit restrictions in the face of considerable diflQoulties. But the 
Chancellor asked that the contraction of credit should be resolutely 
pursued and that there should be no relaxation in the present critical 
attitude towards apphcaiions for bank finance The representatives 
of the bankmg orgamzations took note of the Chancellor’s statement 
and undertook to meet the Chancellor’s wishes and the national 

X3l00^S ^ ^ 

Aggregate figures extracted from the balance-sheets of the 
‘ Big Five ’ banks up to June 30, 1956, showed a decline m 
advances of £171,000,000 during the previous twelve months 
to £1,698,000,000. 

Control of Borrowing Extended. 

An Order was made on Aug. 1 to extend the Control of 
Borrowing Order and the need for Treasury consent to company 
transactions in which property was transferred in consideration 
of securities, which might then be sold for cash. 

Price-Pegging Measures. 

FoUowmg the undertakings given by the nationalized 
industries to “ freeze ” prices for various periods (see 14977 A), 
similar undertakings were announced by a number of private 
industrial concerns. 

These mcludod the Imperial Tobacco Co. (until April 30, 1957), 
Thomas De La Rue & Co (until March 31, 1957), Gillette Industries 
(Tintil Deo 31, 1956), Lister & Co (kuittmg wools — until Jan 1 , 1957), 
The Distillers Co (whisky — until Deo 31, 1956), W. & A Gilbey 
(wmes and spirits — ^until Dec 31, 1956), Bath and Portland Stone 
Firms (until Dec 31, 1956), Rockitt and Colman (chemical and food 
products — mdoflmtely), and Laporte Chemicals (hydrogen peroxide, 
detergents and other chemical products — until March 31, 1957) 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. announced on July 30 that it 
would make no further increase boioro Juno 30, 1957, in the home 
trade prices of the majority of its products, including chemicals, 
dye-stuffs, explosives, fortilizors, fibres, paints, pharmaceuticals and 
plastics, unless exceptional factors mtorvenod. Some goods, however, 
mainly those involving non-forrons metals, were excluded from the 
“freeze ” because of widely fluctuating raw material prices 

The Cement Makers’ Federation, announcing an increase of 3 
shillings a ton in tho price of Portland cement from July 1, added that 
the new prices would not be increased in ordinary circumstances 
before June 30, 1957. 

Capital Expenditure in First Quarter of 1956. 

Capital expenditure m the first quarter of 1956 was 27 per 
cent higher for manufacturing industry as a whole than in the 
first quarter of 1955, but 12 per cent lower than in the fourth 
quarter of 1955. 

Machine-tools • 

The following table gives details of orders and deliveries of 
metal working machine-tools for 1955 and the first quarter of 
1956: 


1956 — 

Now Orders 
Homo Export 

(£ million) 

Total 

Total 

deliveries 

March 

5.75 

1.93 

7.68 

6.93 

February 

7 64 

2.10 

9.64 

6 95 

January 

6.32 

1.87 

8.19 

6 39 

First quarter 

1955— 

. . 19.61 

6.90 

25.51 

20.94 

Fourth quarter 

18.89 

6.51 

24.40 

20 23 

Third quarter 

. 17.71 

4 84 

22.56 

18 21 

Second quarter 

. 20 16 

6 46 

25.62 

18.63 

First quarter 

. 18.50 

5 50 

24.00 

18 00 


Although there was some slackening of now buHinoas in March, the 
value of new orders still exceeded tho total value of output. 


New Factory Buildings. 

Details of the rate of approvals of new factory buildings for 
1955 and the first quarter of 1056 are given in the following 
table : 

Soheinos approved 
Area 

Number (thousand 
square feet) 

1st quarter, 1956 . . 762 21,700 

4th „ 1955 . 715 17,172 

3rd „ 1955 .. 812 20,771 

2n(l ., 1955 859 29,715 

1st „ 1055 .. 934 24,004 

Tho figures for tho first quarter of 1956 showed a decline of 9 per 
cent from the corresponding quarter of 19.55* but an Incroaso of more 
than 25 per cent over tho last quarter of 1955. 

Hire-Purchase Sales. 

The following tables, from figures issued by the Board of 
Trade, show trends in hire-purchase sales between October 1955 
and June 1966 : 

(i) Index Numbers of Value of Goods Bold by Beiaiters on litre- 
Purchase per Week (all household goods shops — Deo. 1955 « 100) : 



October 

1955 

November 

Dooembor 


119 

105 

100 

January 

February 

1966 

March 

April 

May 

69 

67 

66 

65 

67 
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(ii) Hvre-PurcTiase Sales as a Percentage of Total Retaxt 
hoTiseliold goods shops) : 


October 

35 

Jantiary February 
29 30 


1955 

November December 
35 33 

1956 

Marcb. April May 

28 28 28 


Saks (aB 


June 

28 


(ui) Index Nunibers of Value of New H'lre- Purchase Credtt extended 
by Finance Houses direct to Hirers per Calendar Month (all goods, 
Dec. 1955-100) : 

1955 


October 

125 

January February 
114 117 


November December 
112 100 
1956 

March Apnl May 

90 96 108 


June 

101 


The combmed hire-purchase debt owing to retailers and finance 
houses at the end of June was some 12 per cent below the level at 
the end of 1955, when it was estimated to be at least £450,000,000, or 
between £9 and £10 per head of the population, compared with 
roughly £58 per head m the Umted States 

Figures issued by Hire-Purchase Information showed that hire- 
purchase contracts (covering motor vehicles, caravans, farm equip- 
ment and machmery) dealt with m July 1956 amounted to 65,720 
compared with 70,846 m June 1956 and 87,842 m July 1955. 


B. JAPAN* •— Hlections to Upper House. 

Elections were held on July 8 for half the membership of the 
Japanese Upper House (the House of Councillors), m accor- 
dance with the constitutional requirement whereby half the 
members are elected at three-yearly intervals. [The 250 
members of the House of Councillors hold their seats for 
six-year terms, half of them retiring every three years.] The 
actual number of seats filled was 127 — ^i.e. half the House’s 
membership (125) plus two vacancies outstanding. 

The elections were the first to be held since the emergence of 
a two-party system in Japan (see 14531 A). Results were as 
follows, showing for each party the newly-elected members, 
those not up for election (incumbents), and total party strengths 
in the new and former Houses : 



Newly- 

Incum- 

New 

Old 


elected 

bents 

House 

House 

Liberal Democrats 

members 

61 

61 

(total) 

122 

(total) 

122 

Socialists 

49 

31 

80 

68 

Green Breeze Society . 

5 

26 

31 

43 

Commumsts 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Minor parties and 
Independents 

11 

4 

15 

16 


Restrictions on hire-purchase and credit sale agreements were 
further tightened by the Board of Trade on Aug. 21, 1956. 

Orders issued on that date (a) prohibited rentals for fixed periods of 
less than nme months , (b) restricted the re-hiring of goods by two or 
more people living on the same premises ; (c) required that charges m 
connexion with hirmg, other than in the supply of electricity <-r gas, 
should be ascertamable m advance, thereby preventing the hire of 
television sets on the slot-machine prmciple 

On the other hand, the February restrictions were amended to 
allow mdustnal firms to make progress payments on capital goods 
before or during manufacture 

Purchasing Power of Earnings. 

In a parhamentary reply on Feb. 23, 1956, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Brooke) said that on the basis 
of available figures, and takmg no account of changes m direct 
taxation or benefits received, the purchasing power of average 
industrial earnings had risen by 7^ per cent between April >945 
and April 1951 and by 16 per cent between April 1951 and April 
1955. — (Treasury Press Office - Board of Trade Journal - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. Premier’s Discussions with Industry, 14977 A ; 

Hire-Purchase, 14067 A ; Cement Prices, 14602 B.) 

A. PERU. — Inauguration of President Prado. - New 
Cabinet. - Legalization of Aprista Party. - Revocation of 
Expulsion of Haya de la Torre. 

The newly-elected President of Peru, Dr. Manuel Prado, was 
officially maugurated for a six-year term of office on July 28. 
On the same day the new Peruvian Congress passed a series of 
Bills which legalized the Aprista party (Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana) after eight years of outlawry ; 
revoked the law under which the Aprista leader, Senor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, had been exiled ; restored all confiscated 
property of Aprista party members ; and ordered the immediate 
release of all political prisoners. The Bills were signed by 
President Prado as his first act on takmg office, and all remaining 
political detainees were released the same evening. Most of 
them were Army officers who had been imprisoned for plottmg 
against the regime of General Odna, the former President ; 
they included General Marcial Merma, who led the abortive 
revolt at Iquitos in February last. 

A new Cabinet was formed by President Prado on July 29, with, 
the following membership . Prime Mnuster and Foreign Affairs — 
Dr. Manuel Cisneros (a lawyer and newspaper pubhsher) ; Govern- 
ment and Police — Dr Augusto Thorndike , Fmanoe and Commerce — 
Dr. Juan Pardo ; War — General Alejandro Ouadra , Navy — Rear- 
Admiral Emilio Barrdn ; Aviation — General Manuel P Garcia ; 
Education — Dr, Jorge Basadre , Development and Pubho Works — 
Seflor Carlos Alzamora ; Justice and Culture — Dr. Jorge Fernandez ; 
Pubho Health — Dr. Jorge Haaker , Agriculture— Seflor Edgar do 
Masias , Labour — ‘Dr Ricardo Ellas 

In his inaugural speech President Prado pledged his Govern- 
ment to assure all democratic freedoms, and said that special 
concern would be paid to legislation to improve the conditions 
of the workers. He also said that his Government would base 
itself on the principle of Western hemispheric sohdarity, and 
that Peru would be “ an advance outpost in defence of the 
hemisphere against all threat of totalitarian infiltration.” 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15000 A.) 


The most notable feature of the elections was the important gams 
made by the Socialists, who increased their representation by 12 
seats and polled 11,156,057 votes (37.6 per cent), compared with 
8,536,126 (29.9 per cent) at the last Upper House elections iu 1953. 
The Liberal Democrats (the Government party) maintamed their 
position unchanged, polling nearly 3,000,000 more votes than m 
1953 — 14,354,005 (48.3 per cent) agamst 11,359,623 (39.7 per cent) 
The biggest setback was suffered by the conservative Green Breeze 
Society {Ryokvfukai)f which lost 12 seats to the Socialists and poUed 
only 653,843 votes (2 2 per cent), compared with 2,883,568 (10.1 per 
cent) in 1953 The Communists, though having oiily two members, 
almost doubled their poll as compared with 1953 — ^from 599,054 
votes (2 1 per cent) to 1,149,009 votes (3 8 per cent). Among the 
min or parties, the Farmer-Labour group lost the two seats it held in 
the former House. 

The elections were of particular significance because the 
Government needed a two-thirds majority in the Upper House 
(i.e. 167 of the 250 members) to carry out its proclaimed 
intention of revismg the post-war Constitution — ^the so-called 
“ MaCj^hur Constitution ” — so as to permit the rearmament 
of Japan. As a result of the elections, the Liberal Democrats 
and the Green Breeze Society (which usually supports the 
(^vernment) command together only 153 seats in the new 
Upper House — ^i.e. 14 fewer than the number necessary to pass 
constitutional amendments. The necessary two-tliirds majority 
is also not forthcommg m the Lower House (see 14133 A). 
Rearmament is strongly opposed by the Socialist Party, which 
advocates a “ neutralist ” foreign policy, friendship with the 
Soviet Umon and Communist China, and the abandonment of 
the U.S.-Japanese defence pact. — (Japanese Embassy Press 
Office, London - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. General Election, 14133 A 5 Upper House 

Elections, 12956 A.) 


C. UNITED NATIONS. — Convention for Protection 
of Cultural Property in Wartime. - Entry into Force. 

The U.N. Convention on the protection of art treasures and 
cultural property m tune of war came into force on Aug. 7, by 
which date it had been ratified by five of the signatories to the 
convention signed m The Hague m May 1954 — ^Burma, Egypt, 
Mexico, San Marino, and Yugoslavia. A sixth ratification, that 
of Hungary, was completed on Aug. 17. 

The Convention had been signed by 50 countries — ^inclnduig 
Britain, France, the Soyiet Union, and the U.S.A. — ^at or after The 
Hague meetmg, which was held under the auspices of the U.N. 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Unesco). It 
laid down that all public buildings, monuments, etc., of cultural and 
artistic value would be marked in time of war with a special emblem 
(a blue cross on a white background) which all belligerents would be 
obliged to respect ; that a register of such property would be kept at 
Unesco headquarters in Paris ; and that all signatories to the Con- 
vention would take the necessary steps to safeguajrd art and cultural 
trea;Sures in time of war, including the building of bomb-proof shelters 
capable of housing works of art, manuscripts, pictures, books, 
sculptures, and soientlflo collections. Vandalism, pillage, or mis- 
appropriation are prohibited under the Convention, as well as the 
export of artistic and cultural objects from any territory under 
occupation. 

The Convention provided that it would come into force when 
ratified by five signatories. — (Le Monde, Paris - Umted Nations 
Review, New York - U.N. Information CJentre, London) 

(Prev. rep. Unesco Convention, 1408^ A.) 
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kkesing’s contempobaby akchives 


Ai^ust 18—25, 1956. 


A. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION. — 
Coming Into Force of Charter* - Mr* Gamer appointed 
President of LF.C* - Statement of Policy. 

The Charter of the International Finance Corporation (see 
141 A) came into force on July 21 when France and Western 
Germany became members, bringing the total membership to 
81 countries and capital subscriptions to $78,866,000. The 31 
members, with their subscriptions, were : 


Australia 

. 

82,215,000 

Guatemala 

$22,000 

Bolivia 


SYS, 000 

Haiti 

$22,000 

Canada 


33,600,000 

Honduras 

$11,000 

Ceylon 

, 

$166,000 

Iceland 

$11,000 

Colombia 


$388,000 

India 

$4,431,000 

Costa Rica 


$22,000 

Japan 

$2,769,000 

Denmark 

. 

$753,000 

Jordan 

$33,000 

Dominican Republic 

$22,000 

Mexico 

$720,000 

Ecuador 


$35,000 

Nicaragua 

$9,000 

Egypt 

. . 

$590,000 

Norway 

$554,000 

El Salvador 

, . 

$11,000 

Pakistan 

$1,108,000 

Ethiopia 

. . 

$33,000 

Panama 

$2,000 

Finland 

, . 

$421,000 

Peru 

$194,000 

France 


$5,815,000 

Sweden 

$1,108,000 

Germany (Western) 

$3,655,000 

United Kingdom 

$14,400,000 


United States 

.. $35,168,000 



On July 24 the Directors of the I.F.C. appomted Mr. Robert 
Gamer, previously Vice-President of the International Bank, 
to be President of the Corporation. Mr. Garner nonunated Mr. 
J. G. Beevor as Vice-President and General Manager of the 
I.F.C., Mr. Richard Demuth as Assistant to the President, and 
Mr. Davidson Sommers as General Counsel. 

Mr. Gamer (62) was bom at Bolton (Mississippi) and graduated at 
Vanderbilt University. Before becoming a Vice-President of the 
International Bank m 1947 he had been a Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and of the General Foods Corporation 

Mr. Beevor (51) wets bom at Newark (Notts.) and graduated at New 
College, Oxford. Before joming the International Bank m March 
1956 to assist in orgamzmg the I.F C., he had been managmg director 
of the Commonwealth Development Finance Company. 

Mr Demuth (46) was bom m New York City and graduated at 
Princeton. He became Special Assistant to the U.S Attorney 
General in 1939 and m 1947 joined the staff of the International Bank, 
where he retams the position of Director of Technical Assistance. 

In a signed article in The Times on July 25, Mr. Gamer 
stressed the experimental nature of the new corporation and 
outlmed the principles on which it would be run. 

** The corporation's aim," he wrote, is to make investments m 
private productive enterprises in member-countries, particularly in 
the less developed areas. These investments are to be made in 
partnership with private investors from capital-exporting countries, 
or from the country where the enterprise is situated, or preferably in 
partnership with both. It is envisaged that the corporation's invest- 
ment will never be more than half of the capital needed for a venture, 
and often oonslderahly less than that - . . The rate of interest In each 
case would be a matter for negotiation, depending on the risks and on 
the other terms of the investment. In general, it would be reasonable 
to expect that loans would normally run between five and 15 years. 

“An International Finance Corporation investment can range from 
a fixed interest first mortgage bond, enjoying absolute priority for 
capital and income, to an unsecured income debenture, which may 
carry rights approaching closely to the rights of share capital More- 
over, since the corporation will wish to make profits appropriate to 
the risks it will incur and to revolve its funds by selling its successful 
Investments to private purchasers, it is expected that its holdings 
will he of such a kind that purchasers will have some rights of con- 
version into share capital- For mstanoe, an appropriate form of 
investment would be either a debenture carrying some rights of 
conversion into shares, or a debenture coupled with an option certifi- 
cate or warrant for the subscription or purchase of stock or shares in 
the enterprise. Some rights of participation in profits before conver- 
sion may also be a feature . . . 

“For several reasons, the corporation’s investments are likely to be 
in industrial rather than other fields. For one thing, if the I F.O Is to 
be able to begin to revolve its portfolio fairly soon. Industrial invest- 
ments offer the best opportunities. Such Investments are likely to 
become productive and saleable in a shorter period than investment 
In agrlotiltural enterprises or public utilities. Also, the risks of 
Industrial investments are more easily assessable and the principles 
of successful industrial Investment are more nearly identical through- 
out the world than are those of, say, agricultural investments." 

At the first meeting of the T.F.C.’s Board of Directors on 
July 24, memher-govemments were asked to make full payment 
for their shares of the Corporation’s capital stock within 80 days. 
(International Fmance Corporation, Washington - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14499 A.) 

B. BENELUX. — Population Figures. 

The General Secretariat of the Benelux Customs Union 
announced in July that the combined population of the three 
Benelux countries was 20,029,000 as at Dec. 81, 1955 — ^the 
Netherlands, 10,822,000 ; Belgium, 8,896,000 ; Luxemburg, 
811,000. — (Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14933 D.) 


C. SOVIET UNION » POLAND - UNITED STATES.^ 
Allegations of Violation of Soviet and Polish Territory by 
American Aircraft. - U.S. Rejection of Allegations. 

The Soviet Government, in Notes delivered m Washmgton 
on May 14 and July 10, alleged that U.S. military aircraft had 
violated Soviet airspace on a number of occasions in Apni 
and July. 

(1) The flights mentioned m the earlier Soviet Ntte were alleged to 
have occurred over northern and eastern parts of the Soviet Union on 
April 5, 12, 15 and 18, but a U S Note m reply denied that any such 
flights had taken place. The text of these Notes was not pubhshed 

(2) The Soviet Note of July 10 asserted that on July 4 and 5 twin- 
©ngmed medium bombers had penetrated into Soviet territory as far as 
Kalmmgrad (formerly Konigsberg), Kaunas and Vilna (Lithuama), and 
Baranovichi, Brest-Litovsk, Mmsk, and Pinsk (Byeloiussia) Further 
violations were alleged to have taken place on July 9, no details being 
gfiven. The Note said that “ these violations can only be assessed as 
dehberate and carried out for reconnaissance purposes ” After 
drawing attention to the presence of General Twining [Chief of U S 
Air Staff] in Western Germany at the time of the alleged flights, it 
declared that “ full responsibihty for the possible consequences of 
such violations rests with the U S. Government" and demanded that 
the U.S. Government should “ take measures to punish those guilty 
and to prevent such violations in the future,” 

The U S. reply, delivered on July 19, took exception to the Soviet 
suggestion that the alleged flights had been arranged by General 
Twining, and continued “ A thorough inquiry has been conducted 
and it has been determined that no U.S. military planes based, or 
flying, in or adjacent to the European area at the time of the alleged 
overflights could possibly have strayed, as alleged, so far from their 
known flight plans, which carefully exclude such flights as the Soviet 
Note alleges " 

The Chief of Staff of the Soviet Air Force, Marshal Rudenko, 
admitted to foreign press corespondents on July 23 that the Soviet 
pilots who had observed the aircraft referred to m the Note of July 10 
had not identified them as bearing U S maikings, but only as being 
of U S types. Ho added that Soviet pilots had orders not to shoot 
in cases of “ casual violation " of airspace by foreign aircraft, but 
said that if violation was “ continuous and deliberate " they would 
act accordingly. 

The Polish Ambassador in Washington (M. Spasowski) 
dehvered an oral protest to the U.S. State Department on 
July 16, alleging flights by U.S. aircraft over Polish territory 
in late June and early July. A statement issued by the Polish 
Embassy said that M. Spasowski had stressed that "the number 
of incidents showed that it was an “ organized action.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (14723 A.) 

D. PERSIA. — Shah of Persia’s Visit to U.S.S.R. - 
Relinquishmentjof Soviet Oil Concession in Persia. 

The Shah of Persia, accompanied by the Empress Soraya, 
paid a State visit to the Soviet Union from June 25 to July 12 
in response to an invitation extended by the Soviet Government 
earlier in the year. During their three weeks in the U.S.S.R., 
the Shah and the Empress visited many industrial, agricultural, 
and educational establishments, attended the opening session 
of the Supreme Soviet on July 11 (see 15082 A), and visited 
many parts of the Soviet Union by air, including Stalingrad and 
other cities. The Shah also had meetings with President 
Voroshilov, Marshal Bulganin, and other Soviet leaders. 

At a State banquet given In the Shah's honour on July 10, 
President Voroshilov gave ossuranooB of the U.8.S R.'s friendship for 
Persia, emphasized that the Soviet Union had no territorial aspira- 
tions, and expressed the hope that Persian territory would “ never be 
used to threaten our southern borders " — an apparent allusion to the 
Baghdad Pact, to which, however, neither President Voroshilov nor 
the Shah alluded directly. In reply, the Shah stressed that Persia 
“ has never joined and never will Join any aggressive blocs directed 
against the U.S.S.R.," and reiterated that Persia desired peace and 
friendship with the Soviet Union and all countries. In an implied 
reference to Persia's membership of the Baghdad Pact, the Shah 
declared : “ If the Persian Government has undertaken measures 
for defence, they have been dictated by the needs of the State on the 
basis of past experience and of the general international situation," 

Moscow Radio announced on July 28 that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had decided to relinquish all its rights in the Kevir- 
Kliuryan Oil Company in northern Persia, and to transfer 
them to the Persian Government. It was stated that this 
decision had been taken “ with the object of strengthening and 
developing good-neighbourly relations between the Soviet 
Union and Persia,” and as a manifestation of Soviet foreign 
policy towards the “ countries of the East that have taken the 
road of free and independent development.” 

The Kevir-Khuryan Company was set up in 1925 as a joint 
Soviet-Persian concern to exploit the oilfields of northern 
Persia and to refine and sell the oil products. The concession 
was for a 70-year period. — (Times - I^e Monde - Soviet Weekly) 


Aug. 25 — Sept. 1, 1956. 


KEESmo’s CONXEMPOBABY ABCHIVES 
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august 25— SEPTEMBER i, 1956 


A. THE SUEZ CRISIS. — London Conference. - U.S. 
Plan for international Control of Suez Canal. - Indian 
Plan for Egyptian Operation of Canal with International 
Advisory Body. - i8-Nation Support for U.S. Plan as 
amended by Pakistan, Persia, Turkey, and Ethiopia. - 
Soviet, Ceylonese, and Indonesian Support for Indian 
Plan. - Five-Nation Committee formed by Majority 
Powers. - President Nasser’s Acceptance of Discussions 
with Five-Nation Committee. 

The London. Conference on the Suez Canal ended on Aug. 23 
after having lasted for seven days. Two plans for the future of 
the Canal were put forward during the conference : 

(1) A U.S. plan, presented by Mr. Dulles and later amended 
by Pakistan, Ethiopia, Persia, and Turkey, for international 
control of the Canal. It was supported by 18 countries — 
Austraha, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, the German Federal 
Repubhc, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Persia, Portugal, Spam, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

(2) An Indian plan, presented by Mr. Krishna Menon, for 
the operation of the Canal by Egypt, assisted by an mternational 
advisory body representmg users of the Canal. This plan was 
supported by the Soviet Union, Indonesia, Ceylon, and India 
herself. 

The 18 countries supporting the majority plan decided at the 
end of the conference to appomt a five-nation comnuttee, under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. 
Menzies), to present and explam this plan to President Nasser 
and the Egyptian Government. The committee would represent 
all 18 countries supporting the plan, its four other members being 
the Foreign Ministers (or their representatives) of Ethiopia, 
Persia, Sw’eden, and the United States. 

It was also agreed at the suggestion of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(chairman of the conference) that a verbatim report of the 
proceedings should be sent to President Nasser, meluding both 
the majority and minority plans, together with separate 
proposals presented by the Spanish delegation. 

The London Conference is described below under cross- 
headmgs and on a day-to-day basis : 

August i6. - Mr. Dulles on Principles of Suez Canal 
Settlement. 

The conference was opened with a speech by the U.S. 
Secretary of State, who set forth the principles under which, m 
the U.S. Government’s view, the Suez Canal should operate 


in future. 

Mr. Dulles said that President Nasser, in his speech of July 26 
** purporting to nationahze the canal,’* had made it clear that Egypt s 
action was not merely retahation lor the British and American 
refusal to finance the Aswan Dam. He (Colonel Nasser) had declared 
that Egypt intended “ to score one triumph after another ” and to 
use the canal for the “ grandeur of Egypt.” After conunentmg that 
” the grandeur of a nation is not rightly measured hy its ahihty to 
hurt or threaten others,” and pomting out that mter-dependence as 
well as Independence was a characteristic of the modem world, Mr. 
Dulles continued : 

*"In the Suez Canal, the interdependence of nations ach^ves 
perhaps its highest point. The economic life of many nations has been 
shaped by rehance on the Canal system, which has treaty sancuon. 
To shake and perhaps shatter that system, or to seek gains from 
threatening to do so, is not a triumph, neither does it augment 
grandeur The Suez Canal, by reason of its mternationahzed charac- 
ter both m law and m fact, is the last place wherein to seek means oi 
gaining national triumphs and promoting national ambitions. 

** President Nasser . . . now says that Egypt wiU accord freedom of 
transit through the Canal, that operations will he efficient, and that 
tolls will continue to be reasonable. But we are bound to compare 
those words with other words which have perhaps a more autheimc 
ring. We are also bound to note the difierenoe between what the 
Treaty of 1888 called ‘ a definite system destmed to ^arantee at au 
times and for all Powers the free use of the Suez Canal and an 
Egyptian national operation which puts other nations m the role oi 
petitioners 

One thing is certain. Whatever may he the present intentions of 
the Egyptian Oovomment, the trading nations of the ^^rld know that 
President Nasser’s action means that their use of the Canal is now at 
Egypt’s sufCerance. Egypt can in many subtle ways slow do-vm, 
burden, and make unprofitable the passage through ^be Canal of 
ships and cargoes of those against whom Egypt desire, lor 

national political reasons, to discriminate. Thus 
a sword with which it could out into the economic vitals of ma y 
nations . . 

What is reoLhired is a permanent operation of the Oanaljmder an 
tnternational system which will, in fact, give confidence to ^bos^bo 
wish to use it Confidence is what we seek, and for this it is bitopen- 
sable that there should be an administration which is non-pohticai. 


f 

That, I think, is the key to the problem — da operation which is 
non-pohtical m character. The Canal should not be allowed to 
become the instrament of the policy of any nation or group of 
nations, whether of Europe, Asia, or Ainca. 

“ The United States does not believe that the Egyptian Govem- 
ment had the right to wipe out the Convention establishing the rights 
of the Suez Canal Company until 1968. That arrangement had the 
status of an international compact. Many nations relied on it. The 
operatmg nghts and assets of the Company were impressed with an 
international mterest ...” 

ivfT . Dulles expressed his conviction, however, that ** a fair and 
equitable plan can be devised which will recognize the legitimate 
interests of all.” Such a plan, he emphasized, should be governed by 
the following four principles : 

(1) The Canal should be operated efficiently as a free, secure mter- 
national waterway in accordance with the principles of the Convention 
of 1888. 

(2) Its operation should be divorced from the influence of national 
politics, from whatever source derived. 

(3) There should be recogmtion and satisfaction of all legitimate 
rights and mterests of Egypt m the Canal and in its operation, 
mcludmg an equitable and fair return. 

(4) Provision should be made for the payment of fair compensation 
to the Suez Canal Company. 

Mr. Dulles went on to say that a plan along the following hues 
would satisfy all the above-mentioned requirements 

(1) The operation of rhe Suez Canal m accordance with the 
prmciples of the 1888 Convention, would be made the responsibihty of 
an mternational board to be estabhshed by treaty and associated 
with the United Nations Egypt would be represented on such a 
board, but no single nation would dommate it. Its composition 
would be such as to assure that its responsibilities would be dis- 
charged solely with a view to achieving the beat possible operating 
results, without pohtical motivation m favour of, or in prejudice 
agamst, any user of the Canal. 

(2) Egypt would by appropriate arrangement have the right to 
an eqmtable return which would take into account all legitimate 
Egyptian rights and sovereignty. 

(3) The arrangement would make provision for payment to the 
Suez Canal Company of fair compensation. 

(4) Any diSerenoes on the last two pomts would be settled by an 
arbitral commission appointed by the International Court of Justice. 

In conclusion, Mr Dulles emphasized that such a plan would not 
infringe on Egypt’s sovereignty ; that the 1888 Convention had made 
the Canal an mternational and not an Egyptian waterway ; and that 
Egypt had always recognizedthe Convention as bmdmg, and continued 
to recognize it as such He added “ We recognize that at this stage 
any proposal should be flexible, withm the limits of such basic 
prmciples as we have outlmed Egypt’s views should be ascertained. 
But we beheve that the prmciples set forth, and a plan such as that 
outlmed, contain the basic elements needed to restore confidence and 
to assure that the Suez Canal will be operated m accordance with the 
Treaty of 1888.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister made a speech which largely 
recapitulated the arguments in the Soviet Note of Aug. 9 (see 
page 15041). Mr. Abdulgani, the Foreign Minister of Indonesia, 
supported Egypt’s action in nationalizing the Suez Canal, 
while Dr. Cunha (Portugal), Hr. Und^n (Sweden), and Dr. 
Martino (Italy) spoke m support of the U.S. proposals. 

Mr. Shepilov commented that the conference had been convened 
‘‘ by two signatories to the 1888 Convention [Britam and France] 
together with the United States, which is not a signatory of the 
Convention.” He protested at the fact that no mvitataons had been 
sent to the successor States of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or to 
the Arab States, the German Democratic Repubhc, the Peoples 
Repubhc of Chma, and other maritime States making extensive 
use of the Canal ” 

Mr. Abdulgani pomted out that the Suez Canal was of fundamental 
importance not only to the Western but also to the Asian natio^— ^ 
*‘the Achilles heel of our national economy.” He maintai^d that 
the Canal itself was an Integral part of Egypt, supported the 
Egyptian Government’s nght to nationalize the Suez Canal Company, 
which was ” an Egyptian legal entity and therefore subject to 
Egyptian law ” , and said that the crux of the matter was imrestilo- 
ted freedom of navigation on the Canal, which had been laid do’vm m 
the 1888 Convention and reaffirmed by Egypt herself. After 
expressing the opinion that the Convention ** could still be used ^ a 
basic guarantee for the future,” Mr. Abdulgani declared that was m 
the interest of Egypt herself that the Suez Canal should be operated 
efficiently and that free passage should be secured for every nation 
without disonmmation.” 

August 17 . - Soviet Proposal for Wider Conference. - 
French Proposal for Non-profit-making International 
Authority. - Speeches by Mr. Shepilov and M. Pineau. 

Mr. Shepilov, in a further speech on this date, supported the 
Egyptian Government’s proposal (see page 15042) for awider 
mternational conference on the Suez Canal with the paracip^ 
tion of “ States signatories to the 1888 Convention and of all 
States which make use of the Canal.” 
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Tlie Soviet) Foreign Mmister saad tiiat there were two aspects of 
the Suez Canal question (1) nationalization of the Suez 
Company, and (2) freedom of navigation on the Canal. The first 
aspect “ fell exclusively withm the competence of the Egyptian 
State and could not be discussed at this conference if we are 
desirous of observing the principles of non-interference m the mtemaJ 
affairs of States.*' The second aspect affected many nations. 

After defending the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company as 

a lawful and austified act,” and referrmg to nationalization measur^ 
in France, Great Bntam, and Mexico as a justification of Egypt's 
action, Mr. Shepilov accused the Suez Canal Company of having 

recently stajrted disoi^anizing activities aimed at paralysing normal 
navigation on the Canal and creating mtemational complications.” 
He asserted that the Company, founded on the basis of a century-old 
concision, had “ a pronounced colonialist character ” and that its 
contained existence was “incompatible with mid-20th century 
conditions/^ He went on to accuse the Company of having cared less 
for the proper upkeep of the Canal than for its revenues, declaring m 
this connexion : “ It is charactenstie that the Company's mcome m 
1955 amounted to about 35,000 million francs, while its expenses did 
not exceed 18,000 million francs. From the profits of over 10,000 
million franca Bg 3 rpt received httle more than 1,000 mil lion francs. 
It is only natural that the Egyptian Government has drawn the 
proper conclusions and nationalized the Company.” 

The Western Powers (Mr Shepilov contmued) proposed that the 
Canal should in future be run “ not by Bgsnpt but by other foreign 
Powers from behmd the signboard of an mtemational authority,” 
a proposal which was “ contradictory to the basic prmciples of the 
XJmted Nations and the provisions of international law.” The Soviet 
Union could not agree that “ a part of the territory of Egypt over 
which the Suez Canal passes should be considered as territory over 
which Egypt has no sovereign rights,” and the establishment of an 
international authority as proposed by the Western Powers “ would 
actually mean the restoration of the former Suez Canal Company 
under a new signboard and with the participation of some new 
States.” Referring to what he described as “ military preparations” 
in Britain and France, M. Shepilov said that any attempt to impose 
the Western plan on Egypt by force would mean a “ violation of 
peace m the Near and 3Iiddle East ” which might “ flame up into a 
large conflict covering the whole area and possibly going outside its 
limits.” 

M. Shepilov said that the Soviet Government fully understood the 
interest of Bntam and Prance in the Suez Canal and m the sea 
communications with the Middle East, m which both countries had 
important interests. But it beheved that “the solution of these 
questions should be amved at by methods of economic co-operation on 
equal and mutually advantageous terms which are acceptable to all 
the countnes concerned,” and not by “ the media of coercion ” He 
continued * 

“We have to seek the solution of questions connected with secure 
safeguards for freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal and its 
effective functioning as a free, open, and safe navigable sea route. 
We must work out — ^with the indispensable participation of Egypt 
and with regard for her rights and interests as a sovereign State, 
as well as for the interests of all States which use the Canal — ^proper 
measures which would establish such safeguards. The Convention of 
1888, which is still vahd, provides for freedom of navigation on the 
Suez Canal. The Egyptian Government has confirmed its obhgations 
under that convention. There arises the question of concluding . . a 
new international convention, or an agreement supplementary to the 
Convention of 1888. Egypt, under whose sovereignty and m whose 
possession the Canal is, would assume obligations to assure freedom 
of navigation ; to protect the Canal and its mstaJlations against any 
violations ; to maintam the Canal m a proper condition ; and to 
carry out works to increase the capacity of the Canal ...” 

Tn condusion, Mr. Shepilov said that “ if the exchange of opinions 
at this conference results m some generally acceptable prmciples,” it 
would bo possible to convene a larger and “ more representative ” 
oonferenoe along the hues suggested by the Egyptian Government. 
He suggested that the composition, time, and place of such a con- 
ference could be worked out by a preparatory commission consisting 
of repr^entatives of Great Britain, Franco, the Umted States, the 
Soviet Union, India, and Egypt. 

The Frencli Foreign Minister, M, Finean, proposed that the 
Suez Canal should be run by a non-profit-making mtemational 
authority consisting of “ "file main interested countries and 
users of the Canal, includmg Egypt.” 

After recapitulating the French Government's view that Egypt 
was not entitled to nationalize the Suez Canal Company, in view of 
the latter's international character and the fact that it was “ a 
limited liahillty company set up under French law,” M, Pineau 
ST^ested that an international body such as he had proposed could 
usefully be linked with the United Nations. It might also be laid down 
that any attack on the international authority would automatically 
be r^arded as aggression under the U N. Charter. “ The inter- 
narional authority,” he contmued, “ would have the following powers* 
fixing of tariffs, management of the Canal, determination of necessary 
investments, indemnification of the Suez Canal Company, and pay- 
ment of dues to Egypt It would draw no benefits itself Any excess 
of revenue over expenditure would he placed entirely at Egypt's 
disposal, after payment of compensation to the Suez Canal Company. 
No seMsh mterests would be served by this sytem , moreover, it 
would show the Egyptian people that no-one refused them the right 
to a fair return. During the next 12 years [1 e- until the expiry of the 


Suez Canal Company's concession m 1968] we could, for example, 
adopt a system whereby part of the Canal’s profits would be earmarked 
for compensating the Company, and part for Egypt, which would 
receive all the profits at the end of the 12 -year period. Thus, from, a 
financial pomt of view, Egypt would find herself m just as favourable 
a position as is provided for in the 1888 Convention ...” 

M. Pmeau concluded “ The foUowing question has often been 
put to us If Colonel Nasser does not accept the solution proposed by 
this conference, what then ? How is it to he imposed on hi m ? In 
fact, the means would be numerous. But I do not consider we are 
here to study them ; our task is to find a solution, and not the method 
to carry out that solution m practice. But in my view one thing is 
certain Colonel Nasser will be all the more ready to accept a solution 
If he does not see among the users of the Canal divisions which it 
would be easy for imri to exploit. History shows that those who 
hear the responsibihty for wars are often those who have preached 
peace hut who lacked courage at the time when they should have 
shown firmness. Dictators have always gambled and won on the 
weaknesses and divisions of their victims . . ” 

The representatives of New Zealand, Norway, Denmark, 
Western Germany, Japan, Persia, and Turkey gave general 
support to Mr. Dulles’s proposals, while the Spamsh Foreign 
Minister put forward separate proposals on behalf of hia 
delegation. 

Mr. Macdonald (New Zealand) emphasized that the problem was 
essentially one of mtemational trust and confidence, which had been 
“ seriously shaken ” by Colonel Nasser’s action. After commenting 
that “ we can hardly be content with vague assurances and a loose 
system if trust is non-existent,” Mr Macdonald said : “ I shall 
invoke one example from history which highhghts this question of 
trust. On Sept. 1, 1951, the Security Council adopted a resolution . . . 
which IS especially relevant to our discussions. It stated that the 
restrictions applied by Egypt against shipping to Israel were ‘ an 
abuse of the right of visit, search, and seizure * It stated also that 
‘these restrictions, together with sanctions apphed by Egypt to 
certain ships which have visited Israeh ports, represent unjustified 
mterference with the rights of nations to navigate the seas and to 
trade freely with one another . . . ’ Accordingly the Security Council 
called upon Egypt * to tenmnate the restrictions on passage of 
international commercial shipping and goods through the Suez Canal 
wherever hound, and to cease all interference with such shipping 
beyond that essential to the safety of shipping in the Canal itself and 
to the observation of international conventions in force.* Egypt did 
not obey the Security Council’s resolution, and has not obeyed it 
smce It has continued to prevent free passage through the Suez 
Canal of shipping bound to or from Israel The significance of this 
fact IS clear. Despite Colonel Nasser's declarations of willingness to 
abide by the 1888 Convention, there can be no assurance that he 
would not, in pursuit of some national mterest or in prosecution of 
some private grievance, discriminate agamst the shipping of other 
countries as he discnmmates today against that of Israel , . . This 
example from history provides a warning and a guide. Its significance 
becomes all the greater in the light of recent events ...” 

Hr. Lange (Norway) said that Mr Dulles' proposals were generally 
acceptable to his Government, though any suggestions which the 
conference might agree upon should be kept flexible “ In view of the 
necessity for future negotiations with Egypt as the sovereign of the 
territory through which this great international waterway runs.” 
He fully agreed with Mr. Dulles' opinion that the Canal “ should not 
be allowed to become the instrument of the pohoy of any single 
country,” and that the only real safeguard for the interests of user- 
nations was “ the operation of the Canal by an mtemational regime 
non-pohtioal m character,” taking account of “the legitimate 
interests of Egypt as the territorial sovereign.” Hr. Lange criticized 
Egypt's unilateral action, taken without prior notice or consultation, 
as having “ dealt a severe blow to international confidence,” and 
associated himself with the idea that some link should he established 
between the future mtemational regime and the United Nations 
After saying that Norway, as the second largest user of the Suez 
Canal, was “ frankly worried ” about a possible breakdown of Canal 
traf&c, the Norwegian Foreign Minister emphasized that a solution 
must satisfy two minimum requirements . (1) free passage without 
discrimination, and (2) an administration “ able and willing ” to 
assure efficient administration, mamtenanoe, and development of 
the Canal 

Hr. Hansen (Denmark) spoke along similar lines, strongly suppor- 
ting the idea of an international board for the Canal associated with 
the United Nations Herr von Brentano (Western Germany) said 
that the prmoiple of free navigation through the Canal should he 
internationally guaranteed and that any agreement should be based 
on the Conventjon of 1888, taking full accoxmt of the interests of 
EgsTpt. Mr. Shigemitsu (Japan) believed that the parties to the dispute 
had not exhausted all means of compromise, and stressed that any 
solution must be m accordance with the spirit of the U.N. Charter. 

Mr.Birgi (Turkey) said that all parties, including Egypt, recognized 
that freedom of navigation through the Canal was indispensable, and 
that a solution had to he sought “ of a nature to satisfy the legitimate 
interests of all the parties concerned, beginning with Egypt.” “ In 
the light of these points of departure,” he continued, “ the question 
of setting right the extremely da-ngerous state of affairs created by 
the Egyptian Government's decision to nationalize the Canal-- 
unfortunately in an untimely manner, unilaterally, and without 
consulting not only those directly interested, but even its partners of 
the Arab League — ^would become easy if one could rid the problem of 
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a nmn'ber of emotional elements, mvolving the prmciples of mdepen- 
dence, national sovereignty. State prestige, and even, to speaJc 
franldy, of the sentimental antagomsm between East and West 
The circumstances and the state of mind in which the Egyptian 
Govemment decided to effect the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company — ^reflected m certain declarations by President Nasser, of 
which Mr. Diilles cited characteristic passages — indicate that we are 
faced with a problem, the difficulty and gravity of which arise chiefly 
from pohtical and emotional elements . . . 

Some m good faith, and others by ulterior design — ^the motives 
of which I should not like to analyse here — ^have seen fit to present 
f.Titg gnestion of nationalization as involving a manifestation of the 
national sovereignty of an Arab and Islamic State, and to look upon 
the issue as one concemn:^ the prestige not only of such a State but 
also of an entire family of States. The Turks are Islamic by faith 
Turkey desires the fuU sovereignty and mdependence of all the Arab 
cotmtries, molnding of course Egypt. She also wishes to see them 
strong, prosperous, and protected agamst any aggression wherever it 
may come from, and agamst any pressure whatever maybe its nature. 
We wonld not be here today if we had the shghtest suspicion that 
there was any <inestion of infringing the soveriegnty, independence, 
or prestige of the Egyptian nation . . ” 

After declarmg that the right to effect nationalization . . . cannot 
be demed to any sovereign State, provided that it respects certam 
Tuaiversally recognized rules of law and equity,” the Turkish delegate 
oontmued * ** The facts are that the Canal is an artificial waterway 
necessitating constant mamtenanee and improvement . . . Since there 
is unanimity m recogmzmg the mtemational character of freedom of 
passage, why should there be any reluctance to admit that the case 
which we have to examme . . calls for an impartial and mtemational 
guarantee ? What is there that would be mcompatible with the 
sovereignty or prestige of Egypt ? Is there any question of infringe- 
ment of sovereignty ? Is it not true that international arrangements, 
freely consented to among sovereign States, constitute the very basis 
of mtemational hfe ? What cotmtry has not accepted, m full exercise 
of its sovereign rights, commitments which mvolve the freedom of its 
action ? . . . . For all these reasons the Turkish delegation supports 
as a basis for equitable discussion the suggestions made by Secretary 
of State Dulles . . ” 

I>r. Ardalan (Persia) spoke of the importance of the Suez Canal to 
his country, and said that he would support any mtemational system 
compatible with Egypt’s sovereignty whicb would ensure free and 
secure navigation through the Canal. He supported Mr. Dulles’s 
proposals as constructive.” 

Senor Artajo (Spam) said that Egypt’s action m nationalizing the 
Canal was unobjectionable provided that the shareholders’ rights to 
compensation were respected As several Articles of the 1888 Conven- 
tion were outdated, he believed that a revision should not be delayed. 
He did not tbtok it was necessary that an international administra- 
tion should assume the direct management of the Canal, and proposed 
instead that countries using the Canal should be represented on the 
Board of Directors of the Egyptian Authority with sufficient power 
to safeguard free navigation on the Canal 

At a subsequent press conference at the Spanish Embassy, 
Senor Artajo explained that the Spanish proposals envisaged 
“ eiB&cient ” and “ proportionate ” representation of user- 
countries on the board of the Egyptian Authority. The coun- 
tries represented would be chosen not by weight of tbeir 
shippmg tonnage passing through the Canal but by the bulk of 
the cargoes carried, and for reasons of “ pohtical sensibility ” 
they should not he confined to the great Powers. 

August i8. - Statements by British, Australian, Pakistani, 
Ceylonese, and Netherlands Delegates. 

The principal speakers on this date were Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(U.K.), Mr. Robert Menzies (Australia), Mr. Hamidul Huq 
Chowdhury (Pakistan), Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon), and Mr. 
Luns (Netherlands). 

The British Foreign Secretary emphasized that a solution of 
the Suez Canal problem should contain “three necessary 
mgredients ” : (1) the shareholders of the Suez Canal Company 
should be justly treated ; (2) whatever new arrangements were 
made should command “ the support and confidence of those 
with the technical skills which are necessary for the successful 
operation of the Canal ” ; (3) the Canal “ must he freed from 
politics.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke as follows * ” We have 13,000 British 
subjects in Egypt. We have a base there operated by British oivihan 
contractors. We have British ships passing through the Canal, I do 
not want to talk too much about the past, but the methods adopted 
by Colonel Nasser, the occupation of the Company’s property by 
armed troops, the order to the employees to stay at work or else go to 
prison — ^all these things were indicative of an attitude of mind such 
that anything might happen at any time . .We have therefore taken 
certain military precautions I have not the shghtest doubt we were 
ngbt to do so. Nevertheless, it is our firm and sincere desire that we 
should reach a peaceful settlement, British Governments and British 
people do not like the use of force. It is for us always the last resort. 
As a nation we are very slow to anger, but when it is clear that vital 
interests are threatened by acts of deliberate hostility, we stand fast 
whatever the odds. 


“ There is one other matter to which I want to refer about the past, 
and that is the illegality of the action of Colonel Nasser ... In my 
opinion, the Egyptian Government have been guilty of an lU^al act. 
The breach of contract is not the less so because it is a Government 
which commits the breach . . . Everyone round this table really knows 
m his heart of hearts that the Canal Company was an mtemational 
company Whatever an Egyptian Government could do with the 
assets of that company m Egypt because it was technically incorpor- 
ated in Egypt, the fact is that the matter was handled m such a way 
as to disregard the rule of law between nations , . , 

“ It has been inferred outside this conference that any international 
participation in the control or operation of the Suez Canal would be 
an infringement of Egyptian sovereignty. I do not accept that 
proposition . . That view, I submit, is based on a complete misconcep- 
tion of the nature of sovereignty under international law. Sovereignty 
does not mean the right to do exactly what you please withm your 
own territory. Sovereign government is the nght in a general way to 
organize and govern the national territory and economy according 
to the wishes of the Government of that territory. But the doctrm© 
of sovereignty gives it no right to use the national territory, or do 
things wibhm the national territory, which are of an internationally 
harmful character The maxim * So use your own that you do not 
hurt that which belongs to another ’ is one which is accepted by every 
legal system in the world . . . 

I have found the approach of the Governments represented here 
most reassuring There seems to be agreement that a system must be 
evolved which will, having due regard to Egyptian sovereignty, be a 
safeguard for the world and its mterests in this mtemational water- 
way . . . Almost every one of you who has spoken has indicated his 
support for that thesis ...” 

After saying that Mr Dulles had “ set out certain principles 
whereby a proper balance would be held between the sovereign rights 
of Egjrpt and the requirements of those nations who benefited from 
the Canal,” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd pointed out that the economies ot many 
Asian countries, as well as Western European countries, depended to 
a lai^e extent upon the efficient working of the Canal. “ To give but 
a single example,” he added, “ I beheve that the successful completion 
of the Second Five-Year Plan in India depends to no small extent 
upon the way the Canal is operated.” 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd went on to enumerate the above-mentioned 
“ three necessary mgredients ” which were essential to a solution. 
On the third point, he said * “If one Government is going to control 
transit through the Canal according to pohtical considerations, it Is 
impossible to see where the hne would be drawn. The risks of 
increased tension would be immeasurable. The only safe answer is 
that the operation of the Canal should somehow or other be under 
mtemational control. It is in Egypt’s mterest to take this matter 
out of the arena of mtemational politics. I think that we are really 
all agreed on this Some international system must be evolved 

“ How is it to be brought about ? Tbe first step is for this con- 
ference, I hope unanimously, to declare itselE in favour of certain 
prmciples. Such a declaration would not be an interference with the 

domestic affairs of Egypt The kind of mtemational body that has 

been suggested would only deal with matters which, by virtue of the 
Convention of 1888, reaffirmed m 1954, were with Egypt’s consent 
taken out of the realm of its mtemal jurisdiction. 

“ The next matter for us to consider is how these principles are put 
to the Egyptian Government. Mr. Shepilov has suggested another 
conference of some 46 countries. With respect, I do not think that is 
a good idea We should not make rapid progress by that method. It 
would take a great deal of time and the urgency of this crisis does not 
really permit of that Consequently I wish to invite my colleagues 
to agree that we should do two things as soon as possible. First, 
formulate the prmciples to which I have referred; and secondly, 
arrange how they should speedily be conveyed to the Egyptian 
Government.” 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, expressed the 
view that there would be advantages to both sides — ^i.e. tbe 
canal-users and Egypt — on making an arrangement ** along 
tbe lines indicated by tbe U.S. Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Menzies said that he had been “ greatly impressed ” by the 
speech of the Turkish delegate, which had disposed of the idea that 
nations east and west of Suez had interests which were antagonistic. 
The truth was that we all have a common interest in a free, open, 
competently managed, and ever-improving Suez Canal.” Mr. 
Shepilov, moreover, had agreed that there must be freedom of 
navigation on the Canal, and this seemed to give a “ pretty good 
initial common ground from which we can proceed to consider the 
vital question of how this freedom is to he guaranteed.” 

After pointing out that the Canal was “ literally a going concern 
which must he constantly kept in good shape and in good repair, and 
which, judging by the present saturation of traffic, will need to be 
extended,” Mr. Menzies continued : “ Everyone concedes the vital 
international signiftcance of this Canal. The head of the Egyptian 
Government does not himself — at any rate at this time — deny it- 
What we have to determine is therefore not an academic question 
about sovereignty, but whether, hy accepting the position created by 
Egypt’s action, we are aU, as users of the Canal, to enjoy the privU^e 
of users merely on stifferance, and’*whethep we should’be willing to 
put the economic future of our own nations Into the hands of on© 
nation or of one man . .. 
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“With all those considerations in mind,I say that OUT task is to seek 

a solution winch, first of all, lecognizes Egypt’s legitimate temtori^ 
rights. Secondly, to preserve the status of the Canal as an assurea 
mtemationai waterway conducted m international mteiests, and no 
for national political or economic gam That lepresents the true ana 
precise nature of our task . 

“I do not propose to argue the legal question of whether Egypt had 
the right to termmate the concession granted to the Suez t.anai 
Company and to take oyer its property and operations For niys®^» 
I believe that the long-standmg contract with the Comply 
intimate association with the 1888 Convention possessed jn inter- 
national quality which excluded it from nationalization. 
does not matter for the purposes of the present debate. The deea 
been done, or at least partly done, because the shareholders have no 
yet been paid out , and the proposals of 3Ir. Dulles proceed on the 
assumption that m the makmg of a settlement the act of ' 

tion IS not to be revoked. We start there. We do not engage 
discussions which might turn out, and I think would turn out, to oe 
completely fruitless. Our problem is of the future, and we ought to 
work out the settlement of that problem as sensible men, p the light 
of the practical circumstances and havmg regard to past facts and 
past actions. 

I have approached this matter from this pomt of view 
to get out of this conference a coherent body of world opinion behind 
proposals intrinsically fair and reasonable. I am therefore goir^ to 
concentrate my attention on the advantages to be derived ^^bo 
sides — ^by us, representing the users of the Canal, and by 
herself — ^by Tricking an arrangement along the lines indicated by me 
XJ.S. Secretary of State I detect occasionally an undercurrent of 
feeling that in some way this is unfair to Egypt — ^that it consists of 
* pushing something down Egypt's throat.* i.^ell, we have all had a 
few feelings m the past week or two , but I am going to ask thm 
conference to see that this proposal by IVIr Dulles is, in fact, eminently 
fare to Egypt, and that Egypt wiU get from this matter advantages 
which deserve to be understood— and, m particular, deserve to be 
understood by Egypt 

“ First of all, these proposals recognize the temimation of the 
existing Canal Company. So if there is to be an argument about 
nationalization, or some feeling m Egypt that the Canal Con^any 
cannot rise agam— all right — ^the point is conceded — ^the Canal 
Company is taken over. In the second place, there may be some 
feelmg m Egypt that it is wrong for private citizens to be drawing 
profits from an international waterway of this kmd All right , 
under this plan there will be no private profits — ^there will he inter- 
national control, mtemationai finanemg. The only substantial sum 
of money gomg to any nation will be the amount of money that is 
paid to Egypt herself, as the territorial owner of the Canal and its 
works. So private profit disappears from this matter In the third 
place, Egypt’s sovereignty and physical ownership are recognized. 
Fourthly, there will be paid to Egypt an equitable return, perhaps by 
way of rental, some share of fees or dues, I do not know ; obviously 
that must be a very substantial sum of money I myself am rather 
attracted by the idea that the nght set-up would be for Egypt as tbe 
owner, the landlord, to grant to the new authority a perpetual lease 
under which it would pay a rental adjusted from time to time as the 
business of the Canal grows. That can he considered perhaps here- 
after, but it certainly will mean that Egypt will secure from this 
property a substantial, steady and assured return. The fifth pomt I 
make is this I have heard some arguments among the lawyers, hut I 
have not heard any one of them say that Egypt could take over the 
Company without paying fair compensation to the shareholders 
Under this proposal the new authority conductmg the Canal and its 
financial operations would make some arrangements for buying out 
the shareholders If that does not present some advantage to Egypt, 
I will be much surprised. Sixthly, the financial future of this Canal 
as a revenue-earner or an expanded revenue -earner would be assured 
by the setting-up of an international authority ; and Egypt wmuld, 
in consequence, he relieved of future financial liabilities of an unknown 
but obviously very extensive kmd - . 

I do not believe that there is a man sittmg at this table , , who does 
not beheve that the future of this Canal is pretty dismal unless there 
is a complete feelmg of confidence m its mdependent future, m the 
Impartiality of its administration, and in the fact that a large number 
of nations each has an mterest in maintammg it, keepmg it out of 
politics, keeping it out of wars, keepmg it out of disputes, and letting 
it serve tbe mterests of the commerce of mankind . . ** 

The Ceylonese delegate, Sir Claude Corea, doubted whether 
it was possible for Egypt to accept the U.S. plan and at the 
same time ** to conserve her sovereign position.” 


Sir Claude Corea said that it was essential to find a vta medta, 
** towards which the remarks of Mr. Menzies contributed so greatly,” 
between the views of Egypt on the one hand and of the canal-users 
on the other. In seekmg this middle way ” it was essential to 
restore an atmosphere of goodwill and understanding,” and it should 
bo recognized that ** mtemationai goodwill and the mamtenance of 
peace •toanscend the special mterests of either side ” After defending 
Egypt’s addon in nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, and 
maintainiiig that she was faHy witbon her sovereign rights in domg so. 
Sir dande pointed out that the 1888 Convention ** guarantees to the 
whole world for all time the free use of this waterway ” — a position 
which had been accepted and reafl0bmied by the Egyptian Government 
itself. It appeared to him, therefore, that no difficulty need arise, 
since the Canal would remain “ free and open ” and would be operated 
bv ** the legitimate body which has inherited the right.” 


“ The practical question which comes up,” he contmued, “ is 
whether Egypt enjoys the confidence of other countries, and whether 
she is m a position to undertake this enormous burden . . . For that 
reason I favour an approach which will lead to a kmd of compromise ; 
which will recognize the factual position of Egyptian sovereignty and 
at the same time provide some machinery which will enable the Canal 
to be operated m a satisfactory way For this purpose we have before 
us the U.S. plan. The immediate pomt that arises is the question 
IS it possible to ask Egypt to accept that plan and at the same time 
to conserve her sovereign position ? If . the idea is to establish a 
board and vest m that board the full control and operation of the 
Canal, which it must be admitted is the property of Egypt, is it 
possible for Egypt to renounce her sovereign posmon and accept that « 
The position I want to put to this conference is that there should be 
such modification of this proposal that we should proceed, first, from 
the basis of the sovereignty of Egypt in regard to this matter , and 
then, with the approval of the sovereign power, seek out a measure 
which will ensure the satisfactory operation of the Canal. . ” 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan urged that the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company should be regarded as a 
fait accompli and that, while protecting the legitimate interests 
of Egypt, machmery should be set up to ensure efficient, 
unfettered, and contmuous freedom of navigation to all nations 
without disenmmation.” 

Mr.Chowdhury expressed his Government’s view that, irrespective 
of the other issues mvolved, Egypt was fully withm her sovereign 
rights m nationahzmg the Suez Canal Company. He beheved that 
there was no real conflict of mterests mvolved, since all parties agreed 
that a peaceful solution must be found and that there should be no 
infringement of Egypt’s sovereignty m any settlement reached 
Freedom of navigation without discrunmation wa-s of paramount 
importance to all users of the Canal, and if this freedom were ensured 
and the necessary improvements effected, the Suez Canal would be 
progressively profitable to Egypt 

Mr. Chowdhuiy contmued “ The nations of the world which have 
been usmg this Canal for nearly a century, and have thereby given it 
the character of an international highway, can claim a prescnptive 
and legal right to its use The Egyptian Government has expressed 
its obhgation to uphold the prmciples of freedom of navigation and 
non-discmnmation set forth m the Convention of 1888 . The fact 

remams, however, that the nationahzation of the Suez Canal Company 
at the time and under the circumstances has shaken the confidence of 
a large number of mterested countries in tho future security of their 
line of communication through the Canal The restoration of this 
confidence and security is, therefore, one of the principal objectives 
of this conference.” 

The Pakistani Foreign Minister went on to propose (1) that 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company be accepted as a 
fmt accompli , (2) that questions of compensation be considered 

separately between the parties concerned ; (3) that “ eifective 

machinery should be set up in active collaboration with Egypt to 
ensure efficient, unfettered, and contmuous freedom of navigation to 
all nations without discrimination ” , and (4) that a committee be 
set up to negotiate with Egypt and report back to the conference on 
the basis of these peoposals 

Tlie Netherlands delegate, Mr. Luns, urged a settlement along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Luns said that the Netherlands Government “ viewed with 
great concern the growing tendency on the part of certain countries, 
of which we have seen some striking examples in recent months, to 
discard their mtemationai obligations and to further their national 
ends through unilateral action violating the rights of others.” [An 
apparent reference to the Indonesian Government’s action in uni* 
laterahy repudiating its debt to the Netherlands, taken shortly after 
the Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal and without prior 
consultation with the Dutch Government — see 15036 O.] 

Pointing out that Holland was a signatory to the 1888 Convention, 
and one of the main users of the Suez Canal, Mr Luns expressed his 
Government's “ apprehension m view of this new example of dis- 
regard for mtemationai obligations,” audits concern over the question 
of freedom of navigation He fuHy agreed with the New Zealand 
delegate that Egjrpt’s ban on Israeli shipping on the Canal, in defiance 
of the U N. Security Council, raised grave doubts as to the future 
willingness of the Egyptian Government to abide by the 1888 Con- 
vention. Moreover, Egypt’s aotion in nationalizing the Suez Canal 
Company, coming only a short time after it had concluded an agree- 
ment with that Company, “ does little to encourage confidence in the 
attitude of that Government towards the binding force of agreements ” 

After expressing his Government's support for “ a solution along 
the Imes indicated by our U S. colleague,” Mr. Luns added : ‘"The 
establishment of an international Board, charged with the operation 
of the Canal and brought into relationship with the United Nations, 
would seem essential in order to guarantee the efficient functioning 
of the Canal and to avoid domination by a single Power ...” 

August 20. - U.S. and Indian Proposals. 

Mr. Dulles, on behalf of the U.S. delegation, presented 
detailed projiosals suggesting that the operation and develop- 
ment of the Suez Canal should be the responsibility of an 
international Suez Canal Board, which would be granted by 
Egypt “ all rights and facilities appropriate to its functioning.” 
The text was as follows : 
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* Th.e Governments approvmg: this statement, concerned at the 
irrave sitnation reg-arding the Suez Canal, seelsADg a peaceful solution 
m conformity with the purposes and principles of the XJ X , and 
recognizing' that an adegnat© solution must on the one hand respect 
the sovereign rights of Egypt, including its right to just, fair compen- 
sation for the use of the Canal, and on the other hand safeguard the 
Suez Canal as an international wateiway m accordance with the 
Convention of 1888, 3oin m this expression of their views 

(1) They affirm that, as stated m the preamble of the Convention of 
1888 there should be established ‘ a definite system destmed to 
guar^tee at all times and for all the Powers the free use of the Suez 
Maritime Canal/ 

(2) Such a system should assure : 

(а) Efficient and dependable operation, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the Canal as a free, open, and secure international waterway 
m accordance with the prmciples of the Convention of 1888 

(б) Insulation of the operation of the Canal from the mfluence of 
pohtics of any nation 

(c) Kespect for the soveieignty of Egypt. 

(d) A return to Egypt for the use of the Suez Canal which will he 
fair and eguitable and increasmg with enlargement of its capacity 

and greater use ^ ^ , 

(e) Payment to the Universal Suez Canal Company of such sums as 
may be found its due by way of fair compensation. 

(f) Canal tolls as low as is consistent with the foregoing require- 
ments, and, except for (d) above, no profit. 

(3) To achieve these results on a permanent and reliable basis there 
should be established by convention 

(a) Institutional arrangements for co-operation between Egypt and 
other mterested nations in the operation, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the Canal and for harmonizing and safeguarding their 
respective interests m the Canal To this end, operating, mamtammg, 
and developing the Canal and enlarging it so as to mcrease the volume 
of traffic m the mterests of world trade and of Egypt would be the 
responsibility of a Suez Canal Board Egypt would grant this Board 
all rights and f acihties appropriate to its functioning. 

The members of the Board, in addition to Egypt, would be other 
States chosen in a manner to be agreed upon from among the States 
parties to the Convention, with due regard to use, pattern of trade, 
and geographical distribution the composition of the Board to be 
such as to assure that its responsibihties would be discharged solely 
with a view to achieving the best possible operating resulta without 
pohtical motivation in favour of, or in prejudice against, any i^er of 
the Canal. The Board would make periodic reports to the United 

arbitral commission to settle any disputes as to the equitable 
return to Egypt or fair compensation to the Univers^ Suez Canal 
Company, or other matters arising in the operation of the Canm. 

(c) EfCective sanctions for any violation of the Convention by any 
party to it or any other nation, mcludmg provisions for treating ^y 
use or thi'oat of force to interfere with the use or operation of the 
Canal as a threat to peace and a violation of the purposes and prmci- 

Provisions for appropriate association with the United Nations 
and for review as may be necessary.*' 

In presenting these proposals, Mr. Dulles emphasized that 
there was “ no disregard of Egypt’s sovereignty and 
“what we are proposing is courteously to inform ot 

certain facts and ask her whether or not she is mepared to enter 
into a convention which will take account of those facts. 

Mr. Dulles said m the course of his speech The -^ewa express^ 
[at the conference] should be communicated to ^1^® 

Egypt so that it can decide what it wishes to do in the light thereof. 
If Egypt finds these views generally acceptable as a basis for negoti- 
ating a treaty or convention, then there would he the task of 
up a treaty between Egypt and the subscribers to 
the other hand, Egypt is not willmg to proceed on ^ 
indispensable to the countries which largely use and ^ 

Canal, then . that will present a new situation to 

our Governments at that time. There might or might n xi-c, 

event be further concerted decisions as between 

participants in this conference That would be sometbmg 

determmed by the Governments m the light of the 

13 from this standpoint that the U S del^ation 

circulated a paper which sets forth certain views as to how the ^ture 

operation of the Suez Canal can be put upon a secure basis . . 

Mr. Krishna Menon, for India, submitted 
proposals suggesting that the Suez Canal should he opeiated by 
Egypt with the assistance of “ a consultative body o ’ 
mterests formed on the basis of geographical ^ 

and interests, and charged with advisory, consultative, and 
liaison functions.” The Indian plan was worded as follows ; 

HeaUzing that it is imperative that a peaceful and 
to the Suez Canal situation must be found m 

principles of the U.N. Charter, the Indian delegation proposes that 
negotiations be opened without delay on the basis of 

(1) The recognition of the sovereign rights of Egypt. 

(2) The recognition of the Suez Canal as an integral part of Egypt 
and as a waterway of international importance. 

(3) Free and uninterrupted navigation for all nations in accordance 
with the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 


(4) The tolls and charges being just and equitable, and the facilities 
of the Canal bemg available to all nations without discrimination. 

(5) The Canal bemg maintained at all times m proper condition and 
in accordance with modem technical requirements relating to 
navigation. 

(6) Due recogmtion of the mterests of users of the Canal. 

‘"Recalling that the Convention of ISSS set out as its purpose the 

establishment of a ‘ definite regime destmed to guarantee at all times 
and for all the Powers the free use of the Suez Maritime Canal’ ; 

note that Egypt has declared, as lately as July 31^ 19J6, that 
she IS determmed to honour all her mtemational obhgations , and 
recalling the 1S88 Convention and the assurances concerning it given 
in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954, the Indian delegation 
makes the following proposals m the behef that they will provide the 
basis for negotiations for a peaceful settlement : 

(1) That the Gonstantmople Convention of 1888 be renewed to 
reafifirm its principles and to make such revisions as are necessary 
to-day, and, more particularly, mcorporating provisions m regard 
to just and equitable tolls and charges and the maintenance of the 
Canal as set out in (4) and (5> above. 

(2) That all steps for the purposes of (1) above be considered, not 
excluding a conference of the signatories of the 1888 Convention and 
aU user-nations of the Canal. 

(3) That consideration be given, without prejudice to Egyptian 
ownership and operation, to the association of mtemational user 
mterests with the Egyptian Corporation for the Suez Canal. [i.e. the 
new Egyptian Authority supersedmg the Suez Canal Company ]. 

(4) That a consultative body of user mterests be formed on the basis 
of geogiuphieal representation and mterests, charged with advisory, 
consultative, and liaison functions. 

(5) That the Govermnent of Egypt transmit to the Umted Nations 
the annual report of the Egyptian Corporation for the Suez Canal 

These proposals were presented after a lengthy speech by the 
Tnflia.n delegate m which he defended Egypt’s right to nation- 
alize the Suez Canal Company, upheld Egyptian sovereipty 
over the Canal, but at the same time emphasized that the Canal 
should be freely open to the sliipping of all nations m accor- 
dance with the 1888 Convention. 


jMr. Krishna Menon stressed that the Suez Canal was as much a 
“ lifehne " for India as for the more advanced and industnahzed 
nations of the West, as nearly 76 per cent of Indians imports and 
about 70 per cent of her exports passed throt^h the Canal, Re^pi- 
tulatmg the aiguments put forward by Mr. Nehru (see page 15018, 
second column), Mr Menon said India had “reservations with regard 
to the character and composition of this conference ” and deeply 
regretted the absence of Egypt from our midst.'* Although the Indian 
Government took the view that no final solutions, or even approach^ 
to final solutions, are possible without the participation of the 
country most concerned,’* it nevertheless considered that our 
labours here may lead to the next step towards the fulfilment of our 
object *' 

Defending Egypt's right to nationalize the Suez Canal Company , 
Mr. Menon maintained that the latter was “ a (wnce^ionaire 
the Egyptian Government ” and that its status, leg^, facial, ^d 
otherwise ” was “ derived from the concession granted by Egypt m 
the exercise of her sovereign rights." “ It is necessary to be^ m 
mmd,” he contmued, “ that the Suez Canal Comply cannot be 
Identified with the Suez Canal. The Company is only the agency that 
operates it ... At the same time, while the former a^eements, 
present agreements, and indeed the consensus of views at th^^n- 
ference all recognize . that the Canal is an mtegral part of Egypt, 
It IS necessary to state that this waterway, which 
and carries a very considerable volume of world traffic, has an inter 
national character , . ** 

After reiterating that nationalization “ am aot mtto the 
oompetenoe of the Egyptian Government,' Mr Menon iront on . 
“ I t^huik, however, that the manner in which it was oaraied out 
aggravated the situation. We would have ^ed to have 
out in the normal manner of international 

quate notice, and m a less diamatlo manner . . But that 3*68 “Ot 
alter the fact that the Egyptian Government had the right to 
nationalize . . " 

Mr Menon said that India “ yielded to no-one m. considering that 
freedom of navigation in. terms of the 1888 Convention, and in 
Mnformity with mtemational law and mage, mMt alwa^ 
tamed " Freedom of navigation had ^®®^ iLz 

Comrention, and its maintenance was an obhgation, not of the Suez 
Canal Company, but of the signatories to the Convention on the one 
“ ”rE^pt on the other In an mdirect reference to the 
Egyptian ban on Israeli shipping, Mr. Menon added 

“ It has often been said that, m spite of the freedom 
clauses [m the 1888 Convention], there has been obstruction ^ 
“Ion m one instance . - The Egyptian 

that demal of passage to a particular natlonahty is 
Jhe prTOM oftto XT N. Charter because it is hound up Trith the 
securitr of Egypt. My Government does not seek to pmnoanoe on » 
but if the controversy is on the interpretation o* ^ 

procedSril fo?the aggrieved p^T 
Xwould be the first to say that if tb®jrerffict of the WotM Court 
goes against the Egyptian Government, they ought to abide by It . . . 
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Hevertmg to the position of tRo Suez Canal Company, Air. Menoa 
said tliat tRe wliole world knew that the Company’s concessioii wotild 
have ended m 1968. “ Therefore, apart from the maainer m whicn 
the nationalization was effected, and the crisis atmosphere it has 
created, it would appear that the act of nationalization has heen 
antedated hy 12 yems.” Not only the present Egyptian Govemment, 
but no former Egyptian Goyemment, had heen willmg to extend the 
Company’s concession, and as far back as 1910 the then Elhedivial 
GoYemment had refused to entertam such a proposal “ I quote 
this,” Mr. Menon said, ‘‘ to demonstrate that the termination of the 
[concession] agreement would haye had to come some time — m, 1968 
instead of now. What has happened is the antedatmg of this 
position ...” 

After presenting' the Indian Government’s proposals as set forth 
above, and stressmg that they maintamed Egypt’s sovereignty on 
the one hand and provided for the efficient and unhindered use of the 
Canal on the other, Mr Menon said that the only alternative was the 

imposition hy the great Powers ” of an international authority, 
against the will of the Egyptian Government and “ with all the 
consequences of the use of force that would necessarily be mvolved ” 
India herself, he pomted out, would be a viotmi ** whether the Canal 
went out of service by the action of Egypt or by an act of hostility or 
war or conflict.” But she was “ even more concerned ... at the 
dreadful consequences which would m effect reverse the currents that 
have been set m motion m regard to the relations between the W estem 
and Eastern countries and peoples, mcludmg the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, during the last 30 or 40 years We would hate to see the 
reversM of those currents ...” 

in conclusion, Mr Menon pleaded for a “ solution of eonofliation 
and not of dictation.” 

At a subsequent press conference, Mr. Krisbna Menon 
descnbed India’s proposals as ‘‘ a carpet on wbicb the Western 
side and Egypt could walk and meet ” for a negotiated settle- 
ment of the dispute. He expressed the view that the U.S, plan 
as presented by Mr. Dulles could not be reconciled with Egyptian 
sovereignty- 

August 21m - Four-Power Amendments to U.S. Plan. - 
Acceptance by Mr. Dulles. - Soviet, Indonesian, and 
Ceylonese Support for Indian Plan. 

The PaMstam Foreign Ministry (Mr. Chowdhury), speakmg 
also on behalf of Persia, Turkey, and Ethiopia, proposed 
certain amendments to the U.S. plan with a view to making 
it more coneihatoiy m character and thus more acceptable to 
Egypt. These amendments were accepted by Mr. Dulles and 
mcorporated in the U.S. proposals, which were supported by 
all the countries represented except the Soviet Union, India, 
Indonesia, and Ceylon, which supported Mr. Krishna Menon’s 
proposals. 

Mr. Chowdliury spoke as follows . “ We must start with the 
tmquahfied acceptance of negotiation with Egypt. There should be 
no question whatsoever of any imposition of the will of this conference 
on the Egyptian Government. I have made it clear that we [Pakistan] 
will only participate if a negotiated and peaceful solution is the aim 
In reaching a solution the rights of all the parties have to be 
ensured . . The utmost importance should be attached to the agree- 
ment of Egypt to any proposal this conference might adopt ...” 

After expressmg the opimon that there was ‘‘ considerable unani- 
mity on essentials,” Mr. Chowdhury said that “the mam conflict 
seems to centre round the composition and authority of the body 
which shall be responsible for the working of the Canal ” Mr. 
Krishna Menon had spoken of “ the association of user-mterests ” 
with 'the Egyptian Authority, while Mr. Dulles had spoken of 
** institutional arrangements for co-operation between Egypt and 
other interested nations.” “ It is agreed by all,” he continued, 

that user-interests should somehow be associated m the body set up 
for the management of the Suez Canal. I submit . . that there is no 
substantial diffierence between the proposals of the U.S and Indian 
delegates ... In view of the fact that acceptance by Egypt would be 
the corner-stone of any ultimate settlement, I would request the 
conference to consider the admirable proposals of Mr. Dulles as a 
basis for negotiations with Egypt ...” 

On behalf of Persia, Turkey and Ethiopia, aa well as of his own 
Government, Mr. Chowdhury then proposed two textual insertions 
in the U.S. draft, both of which were accepted hy Mr Dulles The 
first amendment, referring to the payment of compensation to the 
Suez Canal Company, was incorporated in the preamble. The 
second amendment, mcorporated m point (2) of the U S. text, said 
that the future system of Canal management envisaged m the U S. 
plan “ would be estabhshed with due regard to the sovereign rights 
of Egypt.” As a result of these msertions (given below m itahcs) the 
amended sections were worded as follows : 

*• The Governments approving this statement, concerned by the 
grave situation regarding the Suez Canal, seeking a peaceful solution 
in conformity with the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 
andrecognizmgthat an adequate solution must on the one hand respect 
the sovereign rights of Egypt, including its right to just, fair compen- 
sation for use of the Canal, and on the other hand safeguard the Suez 
Canal as an international waterway in accordance with the Suez Canal 
Convenidon of 1888, assurmng for the purposes of this statement 
ifktt fust amd fanr compensation will be paid to the Universal Company 
of the SucM Maritime Canal and that the necessary arrangements for such 


compensation, including a provision for at hitration in the event of 
disagreement, loill be covered by the final settlement contemplated beloiio, 
jom in this expression of their views 

(1) They affirm that, as stated in the preamble of the Convention 
of 1888, there should be established a ‘ defimte system destmed to 
guarantee at all tunes and for all the Powers the free use of the Suez 
Maritime Canal.’ 

(2) Such a system, which would be established with due regard to the 
sovereign rights of Egypt, should assure 

(o) Efficient and dependable operation, etc. 

Mr. Shepilov (U.S.S.R.), Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon), and 
Mr. Abdulgam (Indonesia) spoke in favour of the Indian plan, 
while the Marquis of Santa Cruz (deputising for Senior Artajo, 
who had returned to Madrid to consult his Government) asked 
that the Spanish proposals should be mcorporated in the 
amended U.S. plan, or, alternatively, be presented separately 
to Egypt as a basis for negotiation. 

M. Shepilov asseited that the U.S. plan was “ contrary to the 
national rights of Egypt ” and would mean the “ reimposition of 
colomahsm ” After saying that nationalization of the Canal had not 
disrupted the free passage of shipping, which remamed “ normal,” he 
alleged that the Suez Canal Company was trymg to disrupt the 
operation of the Canal by bringing pressure upon the Canai pilots and 
technical staff He beheved, nevertheless, that there had been an 
“ improvement m the mtemational atmosphere ” since the con- 
ference began, and urged acceptance of the Indian plan, which, he 
said, was based on the mamtenance of Egypt’s sovereign rights. 

Mr. Menzies (Austraha) deprecated MDc. Shepilov’s references to 
“ colomahsm,” declarmg that it was “ impossible to beheve that 16 
or 17 nations represented at this table, mcludmg several who were 
once colomes and now enjoy full sovereignty, could be accused of 
entering mto a conspiracy agamst the sovereign rights of Egypt.” 

August 22. - Mr. Shepilov’s Denunciation of U.S. Plan. - 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s Defence of Majority Proposals* 

Although the Conference was due to end on this date, it was 
agreed to adjourn it for 24 horns m order that Mr. Krishna 
Menon might have time to receive instructions from the Indian 
Government. The prmcipal developments on this date were a 
bitter attack on the U.S. plan by Mr. Shepilov, a defence of the 
maj'ority proposals by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and an announcement 
by Seflor Artajo (who had returned from Madrid) that Spam 
would adhere to the amended U.S. plan. 

Mr. Shepilov declared “ . . The U S plan envisages that the 

Canal should be op mated by an international body — ^the Suez Canal 
Board — rather then by Egypt. Egypt would afford to that body * aU 
rights and facilities * to operate the Canal Therefore Egypt would, 
in fact, relinquish her sovereign rights in favour of an mtemational 
body which would be in the hands of a group of nations who would 
dispose of Egypt’s national wealth . . . Egypt is to bo a kmd of poor 
relation under this international body. She is kmdly alLowed a place 
m her own home . . Clearly some Powers have not yet reconciled 

themselves to the fact that Egypt has become an independent State 
which cannot accept violations of its lawful rights and cannot allow 
any discrimmation m regard to itself. 

“ The idea suggested by the Australian representative — ^to buy 
from Egypt her sovereign rights to the Suez Canal — is utterly 
incompatible with respect lor the national digmty of the Egyptian 
people The national sovereignty of any State cannot be the object of 
a commercial transaction - . A proposal of this kind is an expression 
of colomahsm m modernized form , . . 

“ The U.S. proposal . . . does not provide a compromise acceptable 
to the parties concerned. Its purpose is to remove the Canal from 
■the sovereignty, ownership, and operation of Egypt. Instead of the 
Canal being dommated by one Power — and in the past that Power 
was m fact Bntam — ^it is now suggested that the Canal be dommated 
by several foreign Powers. A proposal of that kmd is unreal because 
it Ignores the substantial changes that have taken place in the Bast 
during recent decades. 

“ The action of the Egyptian Government is based on the long 
process of the struggle of the Egyptian nation against colomahsm 
and national oppression, which m Egypt was most vividly manifested 
in foreign domination over the Suez Canal. An attempt to impose on 
Egypt a solution agamst which the Egyptian nation has been fighting 
for years, and which is at variance with the sovereign rights of 
Egypt, would mean giving rise to an acute conflict and causing great 
anxiety throughout the whole area of the Near and Middle East, 
which cannot be in the interests of the users of the Canal,” 

The British Foreign Secretary replied to Mr. Shepilov and at 
the same time spoke of the results of the conference as a whole. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke as follows “ . . . Mr Shepilov included in 
his statement of the positive work of the conference the fact that the 
Canal was still working and that nationalization lias not disrupted 
traffic. Unfortimately he made an attack upon the Suez Canal 
Company, and by implication upon the French and British Govern- 
ments, on the ground that they are attempting to disrupt the opera- 
tion of the Canal, 

“ His contention appeared to be that the Egyptian Government 
not only has the right to nationalize the assets of the Company but 
also to nationalize its employees. Those men are not chattels. They 
have, or ought to be allowed to have, the right of free choice. The 
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Company mvited tliem to make a free ckoice as to whether they 
wished to abide by their contractTiral obbgations towards their 
lawful employers or whether they would serve the new Egyptian 
Authority. 

At the same time, upon the advice of the British and French 
Governments, the Company indicated a vTish that their employees, 
whatever them decision, should remain at their posts pending the 
outcome of this conference. That was a reasonable and conciliatory 
attitude For how long after the end of this conference the employees 
will be willing to stay at their posts is a different question. There is 
no threat to Egypt in this It is a plain statement of a plam fact 
Free men should be allowed a free choice. 

“ The only threats have come from Egypt. Within the last few 
days the Company’s employees . . have been mvited by the Egyptian 
authorities to declare that they owe allegiance solely to the new 
Egyptian management, to whom m fact they have no ohhgations If 
they assert any other allegiance, or fail to return to work at the end of 
their leave, they make themselves hable to the penalties laid down by 
the nationalization law, which mcludes imprisonment, or to dismissal 
That IS hardly the way to create confidence among the employees. 
Mr. Shepilov said that the Canal was workmg satisfactorily. In fact 
the* number of daily convoys has already been cut from four to thiee . 

“ I cannot agree with what hir Shepilov said. Nevertheless, for 
different reasons, I believe that this conference has been useful and 
successful From the beginning, the U K Government wished to 
proceed by way of an mtemational conference towards a peaceful 
solution I repeat my regrets that no representative of Egypt has 
been present I do not think he could have failed to be influenced by 
the atmosphere. I propose to send a copy of the record to the Egyptian 
Govermnent That atmosphere . . has been one of scrupulous regard 
for the susceptibihties of Egypt. Most of the delegates have 
expressed regret at the manner m which Colonel Nasser chose to act 
Nevertheless, there has been clearly manifested a common will to 
reach a reasonable settlement. 

“ What has emerged from our series of meetings First, there is 
agreement on the vital international importance of the Canal. The 
delegates have reaffirmed soberly but convmcingly the importance to 
them of free transit through the Canal, and of its efficient working 
This IS not a conflict between East and West I cannot emphasize that 
too strongly. I hope that world opinion will not be led astray by that 
parrot-cry. It is common ground between us that the standard of 
living of countless rmlliona east and west of Suez depends to no small 
extent upon this international waterway. 

“ Secondly, there is complete agreement between us that there must 
be association of user-interests with Egypt m the management of the 
Canal. There is an overwhelmmg majority m favour of an inter- 
national system The Convention of 1888 contains limitations upon 
Egyptian sovereignty. As recently as 1954 BgsTPt confirmed its 
agreement to such limitations Therefore, although I understand the 
emotional appeal aroused by the unconditional assertion of sovereignty , 
it is common groimd that there must be some restraint 

The third point which has emerged clearly from the discussions 
is that there are two propositions for a solution of this problem. One 
method is a reaffirmation of the 1888 Convention, coupled with the 
establishment of an advisory body of users or consultative body of 
users. That to our mind would not provide the necessary security. 
Ar\ advisory body would bo without effective power It could do 
nothing except proffer advice oi make representations. The Canal 
would be undor the effective control of one Government. The second 
method is to have an operating organization charged with the respon- 
sibihty of managing and operating the Canal 

We believe that such an agency is an essential part of any settle- 
ment for three reasons : 

(1) Because it is only such an agency which wifl command the 
continued confidence of the technicians employed on the Canal. 

(2) Only by the creation of such an agency can the operation of the 
Canal be insulated from politics, domestic and international 

(3) Only if there is such an agency will sufficient confidence be 
engendered among those who have to produce the capital reqmred 
for the development and expansion of the Canal. 

That is our position. We seek an agreement We seek a peaceful 
solution. In common with all the other delegates who have supported 
the XT S. statement, I accept the amendments proposed by Pakistan 
. . The five-Power statement, as it has now become, seems to provide 
an admirable basis for a peaceful solution It has been overwhelmingly 
supported at this conference. That fact we warmly welcome. 

As Mr. Menzies pointed out, there are many advantages for 
Egypt in the arrangements proposed. Equally Important, the future 
of the Canal can be assured . , As a result of this conference, an 

impressive body of international public opinion has expressed its 
views. Let us hope that due weight will be given in Cairo to the 
results of our discussions. Let us not forget that the Governments 
adhering to the XJ.S. statement control 80 or 90 per cent of the 
tonnage passing through the Canal, and include countries whose 
pattern of trade is vitally dependent upon it 

August 23 « HndLing o£ tihic London, Conference. 

The conference ended on tins date with a formal statement 
by Mr. Macdonald (New Zealand) on behalf of the 17 countries 
— excluding Spain — supporting the majority plan, referred to 
as the “ five-power plan ” [i.e. the XJ.S. plan as amended by 
Pakistan, Persia, Ethiopia, and Turkey]. Tins statement 
declared that the 17 countries had requested the Governments 
of Australia, Ethiopia, Persia, Sweden, and the XJmted States, 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Menzies, to approach the 
Egyptian Government on their behalf, to explain to it the 
piloses and objectives of the five-Power plan, and to ascertain 
“ if Egypt would agree to negotiate a convention on the basis 
thereof.” 

As regards the Spamsh position, Mr. Macdonald explained (a) that 
Spam supported the five-Power plan, but (5) if that plan should be 
unacceptable to Egypt as a basis for discussion, the Spamsh delega- 
tion wished its own proposals to be presented to the Egyptian 
Govermnent as an alternative. 

No general statement was issued at the end of the conference, 
the outcome of ivhich "vas twofold : (1) on the one hand, ^Ir. 
Selwyn Lloyd (as chairman of the conference) forwarded to the 
Egyptian Government a verbatim report of the entire pro- 
ceedings, mcludmg both the five-Power plan and the Indian 
plan ; (2) on the other hand, the five-member Committee 
{which subsequently took the name of the Suez Canal Com- 
mittee) approached the Egyptian Government separately to 
find out its views on the majority plan. 

President Nasser’s Acceptance of Invitatioii to meet 
Five-Power Committee. 

Mr. Menzies called upon the Egyptian Ambassador in 
London on August 24 and requested him to transmit to 
President Nasser the following message on behalf of the Suez 
Canal Committee and of the 18 countries (mcludmg Spain) 
supportmg the majority plan : 

‘T have been requested by the committee . . of which I am chairmaai, 
and acting on behalf of xhe [18] Governments ... to transmit the 
request of the committee to meet with your Excellency to place 
before you and explain the views of the Goveimnents regarding the 
Suez Canal The committee ask if your Excellency would, as a matter 
of urgency, advise me whether you would agree to a meeting with 
the committee for that purpose I would suggest that the time and 
place of any meetmg would be a matter of arrangement after I have 
had your Excellency’s reply to this message ’* 

Piesident Nasser’s acceptance of a meetmg with the fiye- 
Power committee was handed to Mr. Menzies by the Egyptian 
Ambassador on Aug. 28. The reply acknowledged the receipt 
of Mr. Menzies’ message of Aug. 24 and “ agreed to the proposed 
meetmg as requested by the committee.” On the follovdng 
day (Aug. 29) it was announced that President Nasser had 
agreed to meet the Committee m Cairo on Sept. 3. The Foreign 
Mimsters of Pakistan and Indonesia (Mr. Chowdhury and Mr. 
Abdulgam), as well as Mr. Krishna Menon, had discussions with 
President Nasser m Cairo e7i route for the London conference, 
while Mr Menon and Mr. Abdulgam also broke their return 
journey in Cairo to see President Nasser after the conference 
ended.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Observer - Sunday Times - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Pans - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
New Zealand Department of External Affairs - Netherlands 
News Agency - Norwegian Embassy, London - Turkish 
Embassy, London - Indonesian Embassy, London - Ceylon 
Government Information Department, Colombo) (15041 AO 


A. NETHERLANDS. — Royal Family. - Queen 
uliana to break with Faith-Healer. 

A statement was issued on Aug. 24 on behalf of Queen 
Fuliana of the Netherlands and Prince Bernliard stating that 
lie commission of three statesmen (Professor Beel, Professor 
Serbrandy, and Jonkheer Tjaida van Starkenborgh Staehouwer) 
ippointed on June 28— see 14975 B— had ‘‘ reported their 
indings to us and given us their advice.” After expressing 
heir sincere thanks to the commission, Queen Juliana and 
^rmce Bernhard added* “Their advice has been a very 
valuable contribution to the solution of difficulties that had 
irisen. We now look forward to the future with confidence.’^ 

The commission stated on the same day that its task had 
leen completed and that there was no further ground for 
>oncern about the questions that had arisen in connexion with 
•he Royal Family. It announced that Queen Juliana had 
’‘permanently broken off all relationship” with the faitli- 
lealer Miss Greet Hofmans, and would no longer see her ; 
that she would no longer attend religious conferenees at Het 
Loo (residence of Prmcess Wilhelmma, the former Queen), at 
which Miss Hofmans had taken a leading part , and that the 
inteenfcy of Miss Hofmans herself was not in question. It was 
further stated that there was no question of the Queens 
abdication, “now or in the future,” and that the plans for 
Princess Beatrix (the heir apparent) to stu<iy a't ^ 

ot Leiden would continue unchanged. — (Algemem H^delsblad, 
^Vmsterdam - Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant) (14975 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — WMte Paper on Proposed 
Changes in Structure of Local Government. 

A WMte Paper proposing a number of clianges in the 
structure of locM government, ineludmg the settmg-up of tvo 
Local Government Commissions for England and Wales, vas 
published on July 31 under the title Local Government : Areas 
and Status of Local Authorities in England and Wales (H.M. 
Stationery Office, Is.). 

The White Paper emphasized that a ftmdanientai alteration of the 
structure of local governinent could only be justified if it had shown 
itself to be incapable of meeting present-day needs. There was no 
convincing case for radically re-shapmg the existing forms of local 
government m England and Wales, but it was necessary to overhaul 
the existing system and to make such improvements as would bring 
it up to date. 

To do this, it was suggested (IJ that new machmery and procedure 
were re<iuired for reviewing local authority areas and status and for 
recommending changes , (2) that the principles governing promotion 
to county borough status needed to be revised ; (3) that the pattern 
of local government in lai^e built-up areas, or conurbations, needed 
to be improved with a view to creating larger units of administration 
and faeilitatmg the handling of common problems ; and <4) that 
the number of unduly small county district authorities should be 
reduced. 

It WAS proposed that two Local Government Commissions, one for 
England and one for Wales, should be set up “ to provide mdependent 
and informed gmdance,” because at present there exists no satis- 
factory means of reviewing the organization of local government 
comprehensively over wide areas and of determining what changes 
should be made ” These Commissions would make recommendations 
to the Minister of Housing and Local Government on the creation and 
extension of county boroughs, on any necessary alteration m coimty 
boundaries, and on the organization of local government m conurba- 
tions. At present the only machinery available for the creation of 
county boroughs was the promotion of a Private Bill — a practice 
described as unsatisfactory, costly, and often abortive ” — and the 
creation of such Local Government Commissions would therefore 
make the Private Bill procedure unnecessary* [It was pointed out 
that the last county borough created — Doncaster — ^was in 1926.] 
After Parhamentary confirmation of the recommendations, there 
would be a " standstill on further changes for a substantial period — 
the local authority associations had suggested 15 years 

One of the Commission’s first tasks would be to consider apphca- 
tions by local authorities for promotion to county borough status. It 
was proposed that, unless the circumstances were exceptional, the 
qualifying figure should be raised from the present level of 75,000 to 

100.000. Withm a conurbation [e g Greater London, South-East 
Lancashire, the West Midlands, West Yorkshire, Merseyside, and 
Tynesidel, where a multiphcity of autonomous local authorities would 
be undesirable, it was recommended that the figure should be at least 

125.000. The raising of the population hmits, however, would not 
necessarily imply “ demotion ” of existing county boroughs wdth 
lesser populations. 

The Commissions would be entitled to recommend changes m 
county boundaries and, in exceptional cases, would not be precluded 
from recommending the amalgamation of one county with another, 
or the transfer of territory This, it was foreseen, could happen where 
the creation of county boroughs left the county no longer a viable 
unit of administration. 

The White Paper expressed the view that the present pattern m 
the conurbations was not conducive to efficiency or economy, and 
that it needed to be simplified by reducing the number and variety of 
local authorities Authorities “ of a unifomi type ” might be created 
throughout a conurbation 

Greater London would come withm the scope of the Commission’s 
review, but it was recommended that no promotions to county 
borough status should be made in Middlesex, on the grotmds (1) that 
the county contained 11 boroughs which might well qualify for 
promotion to county borough status, and in so domg leave ** bits and 
pieces no longer constitutmg a viable umt,” and (2) that it was 
desirable to maintam the existence of the county as a component of 
the Greater London conurbation 

The White Paper further suggested that many county districts 
were too small and that, by amaleamation or otherwise, authorities of 
reasonable size should be created. County councils were advised to 
review parish areas to see that where practicable each parish was 
represented by a parish council. 

Tlxe WMte Paper concluded with the assurance that, before 
framing the legislation that would be required to give effect to 
the proposed changes, the Government would “ wish to have 
further discussions with the representatives of the local 
authorities and to consider the views wMch may be expressed 
in Parliament and elsewhere.” (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. UNITED STATES. — New Solicitor-General. 

Mr. J. Lee RanJdn, head of the Justice Department’s Office 
of Legal Counsel, was nominated by President Eisenhower on 
Aug. 7 as Solicitor-General of the United States in succession 
tp Mr. Simon E. Sobeloff, who had been appointed a judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals., — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prcv. rep. 13408 D.) 


C. OBITUARY. — Cardinal Griffin. 

Cardinal Griffin, Roman Cathohc Archbishop of Westminster, 
and the only British member of the Sacred College, died on 
Aug. 20, aged 57. 

Bernard WiBiam Grifi&n was bom in Birmingham on Feb 21, 1899, 
the son of a bicycle manufacturer Educated at Cotton College 
(North Staffs ), the oldest Roman Cathohc college in England, and 
Oscott, the semmary of the Archdiocese of Birmingham, he served 
m the Royal Naval Air Service during the 1914-18 war and subse- 
quently studied m Rome at the English College and the Gregorian 
Umveraity Ordamed m 1924, he returned to England m 1927 to 
become secretary to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Birmingham 
(then Dr. McIntyre), and later became Chancellor of the Archdiocese, 
Director of Studies for the Cathohc Evidence Guild, and a member of 
the religious advisory committee of the BBC. In 1937 he was made 
Administrator of Father Hudson’s Homes, the largest charitable 
institution in the country for the care of children, in which capacity 
he organized the rescue work of all Roman Catholic societies. In 
1940 he was appointed by the Pope as Auxiliary Bishop of Birmingham 
with the title of Bishop of Abya. 

Dr GriflOn became Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster in 
1943, and three years later was elevated to the College of Cardinals, 
being at the time its youngest member (he was then 44 ) In subse- 
quent years he became well known as a forthright speaker for his 
Church on social problems such as divorce, the importance of family 
life, and the post-war declme m moral standards, and also as an out- 
spoken opponent of Conimumsm and other forms of totahtanamsm He 
made a 7,000-mile tour of Canada in 1947, and also paid visits during 
the post-war years to a number of West European countries and the 
Umted States. In 1950 he was appointed Papal Legate to the congress 
which celebrated the centenary of the restoration of the Roman 
C’atholic Hierarchy of England and Wales, and in the same year led 
the Holy Year pilgrimage of the Enghsh and Welsh Hierarchy to 
Rome Though m serious ill-health for some time before his death, he 
had continued his ecclesiastical duties without mtermisbion. 

After lying in State in Westminster Cathedral, the body of 
Car dina l Griffin was interred in the crypt of the Cathedral on 
Aug. 28. The Requiem Mass was attended by episcopal and 
diplomatic representatives of over 40 countries, including 
Cardinal Li^nart (Archbishop of Lille), Cardinal McGuigan 
(Archbishop of Toronto), and Archbishop O’Hara, Apostohc 
Delegate to Great Britain, Tributes to the late cardinal were 
paid by Anglican, Free Church, and Jewish religious leaders, 
in addition to those paid by the Roman Catholic Church 
and laity. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - The Umverse) 

D. BELGIUM. — The Marcinelle Mine Disaster. 

One of the worst minmg disasters for many years occurred 
m Belgium on Aug. 8, when 263 miners — more than half of 
them Italians — ^lost their lives after bemg trapped at depths of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in the Bitter Heart mine at Marcinelle, near 
Charleroi. The disaster occurred when a wagon fell into a 
ventilatmg shaft, cutting an electric cable and causing a short 
circuit. Fire broke out m the underground galleries and 
destroyed the lifts, thereby isolating the miners who were 
working at four levels varying from 2,300 feet to over 8,000 
feet. 

About 275 miners were in the pit at the time of the disaster, of 
whom a small number near the mouth of the pit succeeded in 
escaping The great majority, however, were entombed deep down, 
and the rescue workers were unable to reach them in time because of 
the blocking of galleries by falls of roof, lethal concentrations of 
carbon monoxide, fire, thick smoke, and intense heat Despite 
intensive rescue operations by day and night, the rushing to the spot 
of all available flre-fightmg equipment from a wide area, and assis- 
tance by French and German mining specialists, it proved impossible 
to reach the deeper levels of the mine in time to rescue any of the 
entombed men By Aug. 20 the bodies of about 80 miners had been 
recovered from the deeper levels, while on Aug 23 the bodies of 
another 166 victims were recovered at deiiths of 3,400 feet As 
stated above, over half the victims of the disaster were Italians, most 
of the others being Belgians , some German, Greek, Polish, Yugoslav, 
and Ukrainian mmers also lost their lives, as well as a British mining 
engmeer who was in the pit at the time. 

A relief fund for the families of those who had lost their lives 
was opened by the Belgium Government, while 2,000,000 
Belgian francs (about £14,000) was contributed by the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community- Relief 
funds were also sent by the Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon (see 
15031 A), the Holy See, and miners’ unions in Britain and other 
countries. Monday, August 18, was observed throughout Belgium 
as a day of national mourning for the Marcinelle disaster. 

A commission of inquiry into the Marcmelle disaster was 
appomted by the Belgian Government on Aug. 26, its 24 
members including representatives of the High Authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community and of the I.L.O. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels - Le Monde, Pans) 
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A. HUNGARY. — Resignation of M. RakosL - Genetal 
FariMis expelled from Commnmst Party. - Govermnent 
Changes. - New Five-Year Plan Directives. - Official 
Admission of Illegal Bxecutions and Forced Confessions. 

It was announced by Budapest Radio on July 18 that 
M. Matyas Rakosi had resigned as First Secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party and had been 
succeeded by M. Erno Gero, a First Deputy Premier. The 
announcement said that M. Rakosi had tendered btR resignation 
on the grounds of his age (64) and the fact that he had been m 
ill-health for two years. Moreover, m a letter to the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party, M. Rakosi had adimtted 
that his mistakes “ m the sphere of the cult of personahty and 
of Socialist legality ” had been more serious than he had first 
thought, and had reached the conclusion that it would hamper 
the development of Socialism ” m Hungary if he were to remam 
First Secretary of the party. 

M Rakosi, the leading personality in the Hung-arian Conmiimist 
moTement for many years, had previously admitted that the ** cult 
of the individual had given rise to “ serious political and theoretical 
mistakes ” m Hungary (see page 14820, first column) In his letter of 
reeigaation he admitted that he himself had mad© grave mistakes ” 
in the past, and said that their efleota had been ** graver than he had 
thought ’* He had particularly recognized the gravity ’’ of his 
errors after M Khrushcheva's speech to the 20th Congress of rhe Soviet 
Communist Party, and had recognized that if he did not resign “ my 
mistakes would always give an opportumty for attacks by the enemy, 
and Socialist development would suffer severely ” In tendermg his 
resignation, M Rakosi took the blame for the slow rehabihtation of 
persons who had been unjustly arrested in the past, and for the fact 
that there had been insufficient ** criticism and self-criticism ” by the 
“ leading organs of the party.’’ 

The Central Committee accepted M Rakosi’s resignation from the 
post of First Secretary, and paid tribute to his past services to the 
Hungarian Commimist movement. It was understood that M Rakosi 
would remain a member of the party’s Central Co mmi ttee and 
Politburo 

Expulsion of General Farkas. 

General Miiialy Farkas, the former Defence Minister, was 
expelled from tbe Hungarian Workers’ Party on July 22 for 
“ violations^ of Socialist legality, unjustified persecution of 
former leading cadres of tbe party, and establisning an atmos- 
phere of mistrust.” He was also deprived of his military rank. 
A statement by the Central Committee said that “ during the 
last few years the activities of Farkas inside the party and in 
the administration were increasingly marked by methods of 
leadership mcompatible with those of a Communist leader, by 
the abuse of duties with which he had been entrusted, by 
abuse of power, by conceit, and by an addiction to the excessive 
cult of his own personality,” 

General Farkas was previously the superior of Gabor Peter, the 
former head of the political pohce, who had been blamed for the trial 
of Laszlo Rajk, the ex-Foreign Mmister who was executed in 1949 on 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the Government with Yugoslav 
assistance. Gabor Peter was sentenced to life imprisonment in 1954 
(see 13464 B), and Laszlo Rajk was posthumously rehabilitated by 
M. Rakosi in March last (see page 14820) 

M. Rakosi on Democratization of Political Life. 

In March, 1956, the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party unanimously adopted a resolution instmctmg 
the Politburo to “ elaborate measures which would be in 
keeping with the resolutions of the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party and which might be applied to conditions 
m Hungary.” These measures were described by M. Rakosi in a 
report submitted on May 18 to tbe Budapest branch of the party. 

After admittmg his own personal responsibility in the dissemina- 
tion and support of tbe cult of the individual,” as well as m unlawful 
acts connected with tbe cult,” M Rakosi stated that a number of 
measures had been taken during the past three years ” to guarantee 
Socialist observance of the law,” including the abolition of mtem- 
ment camps, the re-exammation of political trials, the full rehabili- 
tation of innocent persons who had been illegally sentenced, and the 
granting of an amnesty to persons who were guilty. He announced 
also that all former Social Democrats who had been arrested had been 
set at liberty, and that rehabilitation proceedings still pending would 
be completed satisfactorily and decisively ” withm a few weeks. 

In accordance with the March resolution, M. Rakosi continued, 
the People’s Front would be transformed into ‘‘the broadest 
movement of Hungarian society, embracing all patriotic and demo- 
cratic forces of the nation ” and led by the party and the ” worker- 
peasant alliance.” Furthermore, the functioning of the National 
Assembly would be improved and legislation enacted ” only after 
ramified discussion and parliamentary debate, preceded by thorough 
work by committees of experts.” Measures would also be taken to 
eliminate over-centralization and bureaucracy. M Rakosi added that 
there was ” no justification for the sharpening of the class struggle ” 
and that the Government and party would ” promote an atmosphere 
of confidence ” and ” place their trust in all persons who wish to work 
honestly and help the people’s democracy,” 


CntLcisnis of Coininiiiiist Reguone. — Party WanaJng ngaiTugf' 

** Demagogues.” 

Increasingly outspoken criticisms of the Government and 
the party, particularly since the Poznan riots m Poland, led 
the Central Committee to issue a wanung on July 1 calling 
upon the Hungarian workers to be on their guard against 
“ demagogues,” and denouncing ‘‘ demagogic statements 
directed agamst the party and the people’s democracy.” The 
statement said tliat “■ the provocation of Poznan shows that 
the Hungarian workers must resist all such attempts with 
determination.” 

The warning was apparently issued as a result of demonstrations 
on the^ nights of June 18 and June 27, when the Petofi (Illub — a 
discussion fonim organized by the Communist youth movement — 
held two meeting at the Budapest OfScers’ Club. These meetings, 
attended by some 6,000 people — mcludmg many Communists of long 
standing, and a number of officials and intellectuals — developed into 
outspoken attacks on the pr^ent regime and agamst M Rakosi m 
particular.^ At the meeting on June 18, Mme, Rajk (widow of the 
Foreign Minister executed as a “ Titoist ” in 1949) was reported to 
have denounced M Rakosi by name as being directly responsible 
for her husband’s death, and to have described the Government’s 
treatment of pohtical prisoners as much worse than m the days of 
Admiral Horthy On June 27 the editor of Szahad Kep (M. Horvath) 
was reported to have been loudly applauded when he declared that 
the apphcation to Hungary of the principles set forth at the Soviet 
Party Congress ” must be decided in Hungary and not in Moscow 
or Belgrade ” At both meetings demonstrations occurred m favour 
of the restoration to power of M Imre Nagy, the former Prime 
Minister who had been dismissed and expelled from the party m the 
previous year on the initiative of M. Bakosi. 

iViinisterial Changes. 

Following M. Gero’s appointment as First Secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Par^ in succession to M. Rakosi, the 
foUovring governmental changes were announced m Budapest 
on July 30 : M. Istvan Hidas — ^First Deputy Premier ; M. 
Gy orgy Maxosan — ^Deputy Premier ; M. Imre Horvath — 
Foreign Mimster ; M. Sandor Czottner — Mmister for Coal- 
mining and Power Industries ; M Gergely Szaho — ^Minister 
for the Chemical Industry ; M. Rezso Nyers — ^Minister for the 
Food Industry ; M, Albert Konya — Mimster of Education. 
It was also announced that M. Gero and M. Sandor Ronai 
(president of the National Assembly) had been appointed 
members of the Presidential Council. 

M. Gero had resigned as First Deputy Premier on becoming First 
Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ Pai*ty, his former post being 
taken over by M. Hidas, an industrial expert. M. Imre Horvath, vrho 
succeeded M Boldoczky as Foreign Minister, had served as Mmister 
in Prague. London, and Washington, and also at the Moscow 
Embassy. M Marosan, a former Social Democrat, was arrested m 
1950 and had only recently been rehabilitated, when he was elected to 
the Central Coinimttee and Politburo of the Workers’ Party. M 
Boldoczky, the former Foreign Mimster, was appointed Ambassador 
in Moscow. 

Relaxation of Restrictions. - New Five-Year Plan Directive. 

The Prime Minister, M. Hegedus, m a speech to the National 
Assembly on the same date (July 30), said that the (jovernment 
regarded it as its foremost task to give the Hungarian people 
better living conditions and more freedom. He also announced 
that the Pohtburo of the Hungarian Workers’ Party had decided 
to make a number of important amendments to the directives 
for the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-60). 

As regards measures to relax the existing restrictions, M. Hegedus 
announced 

(1) The forthcoming abolition of tbe compulsory Government loan 
whereby the income of all citizens had been reduced by between five 
and ten per cent. 

(2) The abolition of the law under which transfer of residence to 
the larger towns was subject to a permit. [M H^edus explamed that 
this step would particularly benefit those persons who had been 
deported from Budapest but had been refused a permit for their return 
to the capital, even after them deportation had been officially ended.] 

(3) Closer supervision of the activities of the pohce, and the transfer 
of prison administration from the Ministry of the Interior to the 
Ministry of Justice. 

(4) A revival of parhamentary activities, whilst at the same time 
restncttng the functions of the Presidential Oounoil. 

M H^edus also advocated a resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the German Federal Republic and an improvement of Hungarian 
relations with Austria. 

As r^ards the new directives lor the Second Five-Year Plan, 
M. Hegedfis stated that mdustrial production during the period of the 
Plan would be increased by only 47-50 per cent, mstead of by 50-52 
per cent as origmally provided. Withm the overall percentage the 
production of raw and basic materials would be increased by approx- 
imately 58 per cent, combined with a smaller increase in manufac- 
turing industry, to overcome the present insuffloieiit production of 
raw materials and seinl-manufaofccired products, which had led to a 
considerable morease in imports. The manufacture of production 
goods would be raised by 58-60 per cent, and that of consumption 
goods by 38-40 .per cent. 
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Specifically, Hxmganan industry would increase the production 
of telecommunications equipment, precision machinerr, certain 
machine-tools, and pharmaceutical products. Hungary would supply 
to other jEnendly countries ” [i e SoTiet-hloc countries] bauxite, 
aiummium, and other goods, and, m conformity with the decisions of 
the East European Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (see 
14900 A), would concentrate particularly on the manufacture of heary 
bus^, coach^, and diesel locomotives. 

The revised plan provided for higher expenditure on power proiects, 
the builtog of the first atomic power station ben^ planned to begin 
m 1957 as a result of technical aid by the Soviet Union- The greatest 
increase would take place in the chemical and metallurgical mdustnes, 
while light mdustry would raise its production by about 2.5 per cent, 
and the supply of consumergoodstothe population would be increased 
by about 40 per cent through a reduction of exports 

Agricultural production generally would be mereased by 27 per 
cent, and the output of State farms by 40 per cent. The total planned 
investment m agriculture would mcrease by 50 per cent as compared 
with the First Five-Year Plan and the socialist ” [i.e. coU^ti- 
vized] sector would be increased to 55-60 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural acreage, although the prmciple of voluntary membership of farm 
co-operatives would be strictly mamtamed. It was planned that the 
real income of workers during the five-year period would rise by 
25 per cent, and that a 4e-hour week would be mtroduced by I960 
Improved Worlcing of Parliament- 

During the National Assembly’s session a Bill was adopted 
changing the Assembly’s Standing Orders with a view to 
ensvxing longer and more regular parliamentary sessions and 
more adequate consideration of legislation by committees of 
the Assembly. At the same time members of the Assembly 
were given the right to question Ministers, which had been 
virtually in abeyance durmg recent years. 

Admissioiis of Hlegal Executiotsis atxd. Forced Confessions. 

The Chief Prosecutor fM. Gyorgy Non) gave the National 
Assembly a report on the activities of his department. 

M Non admitted that those former leading functionaries of the 
party and State who had been executed in the past had been sen- 
tenced on the basis of untrue accusations ; they had since been 
posthumously rehabihtated and their families were being mdemnifled 
He also admitted that thousands of mnooent people had been 
imprisoned or sentenced to death during the last few years, and that 
forced confessions had been extracted from them by illegal means. 
While proroismg that ** Socialist legislation would never again be 
violated,” M. Non emphasized that no-one would be allowed to 
criticize the Communist system In conclusion, he admitted that 
both the pohce and the law courts had committed numerous 
errors,*' but stated that 23,000 people had benefited from 
amnesties since 1954 and that the number of those imprisoned had 
been reduced from 37,000 in X955 to 27,800 at present. 

Release of M, Aiidr5 Marton. 

It was announced in Budapest on Aug. 16 that the Himgarian 
Presidential Council had pardoned M. Andrd Marton, the 
Associated Press correspondent who had been sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment in January last on charges of “ espionage.” 
Madame Hona Marton, a correspondent of the United Press, 
had been released in Apni. — (Hungarian Review, Budapest - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris - Tunes - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14817 A ; 
Cabinet, 14876 C 5 14630 B ; General Farkas, 14208 B ; 

Marton Case, 14806 B ; 14653 A.) 

A — jijew Foreign Minister. 

M. Karlo Uukanov, a Deputy Premier, was elected Foreign 
Minister by the Bulgarian National Assembly on Aug. 18 in 
succession to Dr. Mincho Neichev, who had died on Aug. 11, 
aged 69. 

Dr. Neichev, the son of a merchant, studied law at the Universities 
of Geneva, Beme, and Brussels, set up in practice in Bulgaria, and 
served as a reserve oflBloer in the Balkan Wars and World War 1- A 
Socialist from Ms youth, he subsequently joined the Communist 
Party, was imprisoned several times for filial political activities, and 
spent several years in prisons and concentration camps during the 
Second World War. One of the founders of the Fatherland Front, 
he served successively as Minister of Justice (1944), Minister of 
Education (1945), and president of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly (1947), being titular President of the Republic m the 
latter capacity. He had been Foreign Minister since 1950. 

The new Foreign Minister was Bulgarian Ambassador in 
Moscow firom March 1954 until April of the present year. 
(Lc Monde, Paris - Times) (Prev. rep. 10746 C.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Compensation Deliveries to U.S.S.R. 

The Austrian Commission for deliveries to the Soviet Union 
in accordance with the Austrian State Treaty announced on 
July 81 that during the first year, ended on July 27, goods 
worth $26,090,184 (652,344,786 Austrian schillings) had been 
delivered or despatched to the Soviet Union, thereby exceeding 
tide yearns target by $90,000. Deliveries included 300,000 tons 
ot oil, tinplate, copper products, electric cables, rayon yarn 
and tissues, chemicals, wood-worldng'^and paper machinery, 
dectrical instruments, etc. (Wiener Z^tung) (14532 A.) 


C. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Further Import Levies. - 
Reduced Travel Allowance. - Trade Deficit in First Half 
of 1956. - Reduction in Public Expenditure. 

The Irish Minister of Fmance, Mr. Sweetman, announced on 
July 25 an extension m the levy on imports first imposed on 
March 14 (see 14832 A), and reductions in public expenditure 
and borrowing. 

Import Levies. 

Under the new regulations (a) aU goods (other than worked or 
partly- worked precious metals) previonsly hable to 374 per cent (full) 
and 25 per cent (preferential) levies were snboected to new rates of 
60 per cent (full) and 40 per cent (preferential). 

(b) A new range of about 100 items, including office equipment, 
sewing machmes, haberdashery, floor coverings, tableware, glues, 
polishes, ice-cream powders, canned fish, fruit, and vegetables, 
were subjected to the levy for the first time at the lower rates of 374 
per cent and 25 per cent. 

(c) The levies of Id or |d. on newspapers, of 15 per cent on motor 
cars and motor cycles, and of 5 per cent on newsprint remained 
unchanged, but commercial vehioles other than buses, previously 
exempt, became liable to the 15 per cent levy Mr. Sweetman stated 
that he was m touch with the printing and publishmg interests with 
a view to imposing physical controls to hmit the import of newsprint 
to the 1953 figure (£1,200,000) 

(d) He also announced a 25 per cent reduction in travel allowances — 
the •n'tfl.vTrmTm which could be enforced under the country’s O E E C. 
commitments New allowances were £50 for children under 12 and 
£7 5 for all others 

Giving the reasons for the imposition of further sever© restnctioiM 
so soon after the measures announced in March, Mr Sweetman said 
that with the exception of imports of motor oars and components, 
which had declmed by £450,000, the effect of the March levies in 
April and May had been slight, while imports m June had actually 
been £450,000 higher than in June 1955 The Irish Bepubho was 
still importmg at an annual rate of £90,000,000 m excess of its exports 
In the first six months of 1956 as a whole imports had declmed by 
£5,700,000, but exports had also fallen by £4,500,000, and the position 
was aggravated by the fact that the terms of trade had been moving 
agamst the country. 

Reductions in Public Eaipenditure. 

Mr. Sweetman went on to announce a general review of public 
expenditure, which would be reduced by at least £5,000,000, and said 
that he had decided that only one major public capital issue, a direct 
Government loan of £20,000,000, should be made in the current 
financial year No public issues would therefore be sanctioned for the 
Electricity Supply Board, the Coras liympavr Eireann (State Railways), 
or Dublin Corporation, although the Government would assist 
these bodies to supplement such funds as they could raise 
independently. 

Loss of Sterling Assets. 

Mr Sweetman disclosed that, as a direct consequence of the balance 
of payments deficit, the ooxintry’s commercial banks had lost nearly 
£50,000,000, or two-fifths of their net external assets, since January 
1955, and it was therefore essential that any further sales of sterling 
securities should be kept to a minimum Furthermore, m the present 
conditions, the creation of new credit could have nothing but harmful 
effects, and additional capital spending would have to be found from 
available resources. 

Mr. Sweetman added that the measures he had outlined were 
intended to remedy a “ serious situation,” and that they would 
be retained only as long as the situation required. On the other 
hand he stressed that should further action be necessary, even 
while the Dail was in recess, the Government would not 
hesitate to take it, because the country’s economic independence 
was at stake. The real need at the present time was for a 
substantial increase in the volume and efficiency of the 
country’s national production, and he considered that a rise of 
10 per cent m real output was a practicable immediate target. 
(Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 14832 A.) 

Note. Provisional figures for imports into tbo Irish Republic in the 
first SIX months of 1956 totalled £98,500,000, while exports amounted 
to £49,000,000 -—(Insh Times. Dublin). 

D. JAPAN. — Financial Policy. - Relaxation in Com- 
pensation Remittances Abroad. 

New regulations issued by the Japanese authorities in Jffiy 
eased restrictions on the remittance abroad of compensation 
payments made by Japan under Article 15(a) of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty to claimants resident outside Japan. Such 
remittances had previously been limited to $1,000 a year. 

The regulations provided that (a) where compensation monies 
(mcluduLg restored property) In a non-resident exchange account did 
not exceed 3,600,000 yon (110,000) the whole sum might he remitted 
abroad; (6) for any larger accounts, Individual holders (hut not 
firms or companies) might transfer abroad 3,600,000 yen in a single 
remittance. 

Applications under the new regulations had to he received 
by Aug. 31, 1956. — (Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Japanese Peace Treaty, 11681 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal ladustry. - Produc- 
tion and Developments in First Half of X956. - The Coal 
Industry Act. - Compensation Stock Issue. 

Provisional figures issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
on July 3 showed that total saleable output of coal during the 
first half of 1956 totaUed 114,691,600 tons (108,805,300 tons 
deep-mined, 5,886,300 tons opencast), compared with 
113,259,000 tons (108,186,000 tons deep-mmed, 5,073,000 tons 
opencast) in the first half of 1955. Coal imports durmg the 
first 26 weeks of 1956 totaUed 3,328,700 tons, compared with 
5,694,900 tons in the first 26 weeks of 1955, a reduction of 
2,366,200 tons. 

The foUowmg table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism in the second quarter of 1956 : 


Saleable 
Mined Coal 
Produced 
Toils 

April 4,082,700 

May* . 4,055,820 

June 4,220,775 

2nd Quarter 4,119,765 


Plus Total 

Open- Pro- 
cast duction 

Tons Tons 

234,775 4,317,475 

248,720 4,304,540 
278,900 4,499,675 
254,132 4,373,897 


Inland Overseas 
Con- Sbipments 
sumption & Bunkers t 
Tons Tons 
4,248,000 188,250 

3,927,400 225,200 

3,843,250 185,500 

4,006,217 199,650 




No. of shifts Output per 

Per- 


Wage-earners on 

worked 

manshift 

centage 


colliery hooks 

per 

at 

over- 

of 



at coal- 

wage- 

coal-face 

all 

absentee- 


Total 

face 

earner 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

April 

.. 705.960 

287,700 

4 68 

3.334 

1.204 

12.64 

May* 

. 705,300 

287,200 

4.67 

3.327 

1.225 

12.39 

June 

703,225 

286,200 

4.83 

3 354 

1.239 

11.72 

2nd Quarter 704,825 

287,033 

4.76 

3 338 

1.223 

12.25 


^Average of five weeks, tlncludmg fishing vessels but excluding 
coastwise bunkers. 


Other recent developments in the coalmining industry are 
summarized below : 


New Opencast Site. Details were given on June 8 of a new opencast 
project for Scotland, described as “ the most ambitious of its kind 
ever undertaken m Britain," with an estimated total yield of " at 
leaet 20,000,000 tons.” The scheme envisaged the opening-up of a 
1,000 -acre site near Kmglassie, on the Fife-KIinross border, where 
excavations to a maximum depth of 700 ft. would begm in 1958. 
Imtial output was estimated at 600,000-650,000 tons a year. 

Underground Coal Gasification. Mr. Aubrey Jones, the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, announced on June 8 that the National Coal 
Board and the Central Electricity Authority would jointly build a 
pilot plant for underground coal gasification, with a view to exploiting 
the process on a commeroial scale. He added that he had stressed the 
importance of developing the process ** with the utmost expedition,” 
and that the N.O.B. intended to associate private enterprise with the 
project so that full advantage of any developments might be taken in 
oversea markets. 


A Miiustry spokesman stated that tests in underground gasification 
had been conducted in Yorkshire and Worcestershire continuously 
since 1950, during which time over 5,000 tons of coal had been turned 
into gas with a calorific value of 70-100 British Thermal units, com- 
pared with 500 B.T.U.s for ordinary town gas. As it would not be 
economical to pipe this gas any distance, it would be used on or near 
the site to generate electricity. 

Reprieve for South Wales Pits. The NOB. announced on May 10 
that two South Wales anthracite colheries, the East and Steer pits at 
Gwaun-oae-Gurwen, Glamorgan, would finally be closed on May 26 
owing to miners’ continued restrictive practices, lack of co-operation 
and low productivity, resulting in serious financial losses.” It was 
explained that there had been ” a long history of trouble ” at both 
colheries, both having been closed for a short tune in 1948 owing to 
restrictive practices, whilst m 1949 the Steer pit had been shut down 
for 18 months. In both cases the pits had been re-opened after under- 
takings by the miners to co-operate, but in 1955 there had been 47 
disputes or ” go-slows ” at the two pita, whilst m 1956 there had 
already been 11, culminating in unofficial strikes in support of men 
dismissed (after repeated warnings) for " go slow ” practices. Coal 
lost at the pits since January 1955 had amounted to 36,000 tons, the 
output per manshift having been ” consistently far below the average 
for the division.” 

The South Wales Divisional Coal Boara rejected on May 18 an 
appeal by the National Union of Mmeworkers for the withdrawal of 
the notices, but after further meetings with miners’ leaders announced 
on May 25 that, whileit could not withdraw the notices, it was prepared 
to open one face at each pit immediately. Once improved operational 
standards and better productivity had been achieved, other faces 
could be re-opened until all miners had been re-absorbed — a process 
estimated to take six weeks The men at ffirst rej ected these prop osals, 
but on M!ay 25 accepted modified proposals designed to reduce the 
period before fuH re-absorption took place from six weeks to four. 

The Divisional Coal Board announced on June 15 that during the 
** probationary period ” the Steer pit miners had nearly doubled 
their output and that, following the men's agreement to the m^- 
tenance of a 2 4 -hour cycle of work at all coalfaces and to certain other 
conditions. It had been decided that both* pits should remain open 
permanently. 


N.C.B. Quarterly Accounts. The N.C.B.'s accounts for the first 
quarter of 1956, published on June 20, showed an estimated surplus 
(after ailowmg for £6,100,000 interest) of £6,089,000, against a surplus 
of £9,175,000 m the last quarter of 1955 and a deficit of £4,395,000 in 
the first quarter. Losses during the quarter on imported coal totalled 
£6,100,000. The eammgs of adult miners averaged £14. 17s. weekly. 

Subsidence Paymexits. Mr. Aubrey Jones announced on Apnl 16 
that the Government had decided that the N.C.B. should he obliged 
to make good physical damage to land, buildings, service lines, and 
pipes ansmg from subsidence due to miTung operations, and that the 
cost (estimated at about £5,000,000 annually) should he mduded m 
coal prices Legislation to give effect to this decision would be mtro- 
duced as soon as practicable 

Appointment of Director-General of Reconstruction. The N.C.B. 
announced on July 3 that it had decided to set up a new reconstruc- 
tion department at headquarters, and that Mr. E. E. Collins (director 
of production in the Durham Division, and from 1947-1850 chairman 
of the Combined Coal Control Group for Germany) had been appointed 
Director-General of Reconstruction. The new department would be 
responsible for ” securing that the national plan is kept under review 
and adjusted as necessary, and that major projects are planned and 
progressed with maximum speed and efficiency.” 

Dissolution of South-Eastern Divisional Board. It was also 
announced on July 3 that the N.C.B. had decided that the South- 
Eastern Division (the Kent coalfield) could m future be better 
administered by a general manager than by a divisional board , the 
latter had therefore been dissolved, and Mr. J H. Plumtre 
(deputy director-general of production at headquarters) had been 
appointed general manager of the division. Mr. J Norval, the 
chairman of the former divisional board, had been appomted chair- 
man of the executive then bemg set up by the N.C B. to develop the 
techmque of underground gasification (see above). 

The Coal Industry Bill. 

The House of Commons on May 10 gave a second reading to 
this Bill, which (a) increased the total sum which the N.C.B. 
might borrow for capital purposes from £300,000,000 to 
£650,000,000, and the maximiim to he borrowed in any one 
year from £40,000,000 to £75,000,000 ; (b) provided that if the 
Board required more than this m any year, the extra sum 
required must be specified by the Minister of Fuel and Power 
in an Order needing parliamentary approval- 

Mr. Aubrey Jones pointed out on the second reading that the 
demand for energy was xosing faster than at any time since the 
Victorian era, and that 85 per cent of the primary fuel needed to 
satisfy the demand was represented by coal. Although it was hoped 
that the use of nuclear power would save 5,000,090-6,000,000 tons of 
coal annually by 1965 and 40,000,000 tons annually by 1975, and that 
after 1970 all new power stations would be nuclear stations, coal 
would still remain the foundation of the British economy. Recallmg 
that the N.C B.’s revised plans envisaged the investment of 
£1,000,000,000 over the next 10 years, moludmg £825,000,000 on 
colliery development, Mr. Jones explained that the Board would find 
two-thirds of this from its own revenues, but had asked for 
£400,000,000 additional borrowing powers to see it through the ne^ 
five years, after which it hoped to be entirely self-financmg. This 
included about £50,000,000 to meet the deficit which it would have 
accumulated by the end of 1956, but he considered that the deficit 
should be progressively wiped out by raising coal prices, and not by 
borrowing or subsidy. The Bill therefore limited the increased 
borrowing powers to £350,000,000, with strict controls over the 
amount which could be spent in any one year. 

The Bill was welcomed by Mr. Callngliaxi (Lab.) and several other 
Opposition speakers, but was opposed by a group of Conservative 
back-benchers headed by Mr. Nabarro, the former chairman of the 
Conservative Parliamentary Party’s Fuel and Power Committee. 
Mr . Nabarro moved its rejection on the grounds that it would extend, 
the N C.B ’s power to borrow without proper Parhamentary control, 
and would permit ** a large increase m pubhc expenditure upon an 
undertaking which has already made continual heavy losses despite 
laige capital investment.” He explained that he objected to giving 
a nationalised industry borrowing powers for 10 years ahead without 
an annual scrutiny by the House of Commons of the mvestment 
programme for the coming year. The controls over expenditure 
contained in the Bill, ho argued, amounted merely to ** accounta- 
bility m retrospect,” whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be required annually to lay before the House a statutory mstrument 
setting out the total capital mvestment needed by tbe industry in the 
oommg year. 

Mr . Nabarro's amendment was defeated by 143 votes to 23 (the 
Opposition abstaining from voting) and the second reading was given 
without a further division 

After passing through its remaining parliamentary stages, 
the Bill was enacted on Aug. 2. 

Further Issue of Compensation Stock. 

The Treasury announced on June 16 that a further issue 
(the tenth) of 3^ per cent Treasui^ Stock, 1977-80, had been 
made in satisfaction of compensation amounting to just under 
£2,000,000 due to certain undertakings under the Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act, and that £100 of stock would be deemed 
equal to £78 10s. compensation due. — (Times -‘Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - EconomM) 

(Prev. rep. 14882 A ; [Underground Gasification, 10365 D.) 
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KEESING^S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Aug. 25 — Sept. 1, 1956 


A. SOVIET UNION. — DemograpMc Statistics. 

The first demographic statistics to be issued in the Soviet 
Union since the census of 1939 were contained in a statistical 
handbook issued in July by the Central Statistical Bureau of 
the Council of Ministers. The estimated population of the 
Soviet Union in Apnl, 1956, was given as 200,200,000 
(37,000,000 urban and 113,200,000 rural), as compared with an 
estimated population of 191,700,000 in 1940 (60,600,000 urban 
and 113,200,000 rural). 


Population figures for the Union Republics were given as 


follows; 


1956 

(Apnl) 

1940 

Russian Soviet Repubhc 


112,600,000 

107,900,000 

Ukrame 


40,600,000 

41,000,000 

Byelorussia 


8,000,000 

9,200,000 

Uzbekistan 


7,300,000 

6,300,000 



8,500,000 

6,200,000 

Georgia 


4,000,000 

3,600,000 

Azerbanan 


3,400,000 

3,200,000 

Lithuania 


2,700,000 

2,900,000 

Moldavia 

. 

2,700,000 

2,500,000 

Latvia 


2,000,000 

1,900,000 

Kirghizia 


1,900,000 

1,500,000 

Tadjikistan 


1,800,000 

1,500,000 

Armenia 

. , 

1,600,000 

1,300,000 

Turkmenistan 

. . 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

Estoma 


1,100,000 

1,000,000 

Fumo-Kareha* 


600,000 

500,000 


’‘Now amaJgaDiated witn the Russian Soviet Repubhc — ^see 15032 A 


The population of the largest cities (over 500,000 inhabitants) 
at the beginning of 1956 was given as follows : 


Moscow* 

. . 4,839,000 

Stahno 

. . 625,000 

Leningrad* 

. , 2,814,000 

Chelyabmsk 

. 612,000 

Kiev 

991,000 

Odessa 

. 607,000 

Baku 

901,000 

Dnepropetrovsk 

576,000 

Kharkov 

877,000 

Kazan 

565,000 

Gorki 

876,000 

Riga 

565,000 

Tashkent 

778,000 

Rostov 

552,000 

Kuibyshev 

760,000 

Molotov 

538,000 

Novosibirsk 

731,000 

Stahngrad . . 

525,000 

Sverdlovsk 

707,000 

Saratov 

.. 518,000 

Tiflls 

635,000 

Omsk 

. . 505,000 


♦Excluding suburbs 


Birth- and death-rates in the U.S.S.R. between 1940 and 
1955 were given as follows (per 1,000 population) : 



Birth-route 

Death’-rafe 

1940 . . 

31.7 

18 3 

1950 .. 

26 5 

9.6 

1953 . . 

24 9 

9 0 

1955 . . 

25.6 

8.4 


It was commented abroad that the official estimate of the 
Soviet population — just over 200,000,000 m April 1956 — ^was 
considerably below the estimates hitherto prevalent m the 
Western countries. The decline in the population of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian republics was seen as a conse- 
quence of the heavy losses suffered by those areas during the 
Second World War. On the other hand, the considerable 
increase in the population of the Central Asian republics — 
notably Kazakhstan, whose population had increased by over 
nne-third between 1940 and 1956 — ^was regarded as an indica- 
tion of the growing trend of eastward migration in the U.S.S.R. 
during recent years, resultmg from the mdustrial and agri- 
cultural development of these areas. This conclusion was 
supported by fact that several Siberian cities — ^notably 
Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, and Chelyabinsk— -had become among 
the largest in the Soviet Union. 


The sharp decline in the birth-rate since 1940 also aroused 
comment abroad, in which connexion it was pointed put that 
the 1956 figure of 25.6 per 1,000 compared with 47 per lyOOO in 
1926. On the other hand, the death-rate had been more than 
halved between 1940 and 1955 and had fallen by nearly one- 
third since 1926, when it stood at 20.3 per 1,000. 

(Soviet Weekly - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1939 Census, 3602 B.) 

Note. The census taken in January 1939 gave the populatiou of 
the Soviet Union as 170,467,186. The estimate of 191,700,000 in 
1940 apparently included the territories incorporated m the USSR, 
in 1939-40 — ^the Baltic States, the former eastern provinces of Poland, 
Bessarabia, and territory ceded by Finland. 


B KINGDOM. — July Trade Figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom m July totalled 
•£320,000,000, exports £266,300,000 and re-exports £9,800,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amoxmting to £44,300,000. 
(Bbatrd of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15023 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

The U.S. Secretary of Defence (Mr. Charles E. Wilson) and 
the fibflirman of the Atomic Energy Commission (Rear-Admiral 
Lewis Strauss) announced on July 23 that a senes of U.S. 
nuclear weapon tests in the Pacific had been successfully 
concluded and had contributed materially to the security of 
the Umted States and the free world.” Only two weapon 
tests — on May 5 and May 21 — ^had been officially announced, 
though on several occasions durmg June and July abnormal 
atmosphenc vibrations attnbuted to nuclear explosions bad 
been recorded by Japanese meteorological stations. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Defence Department had 
announced m January last that a senes of test explosions would he 
held durmg the spring at the Emwetok provmg grounds, m the 
Islands. It was stated that they would mvolve weapons 
“ generally smaller m yield than those tested m 1954/* that one of 
their most important purposes would be “ the further development 
of methods of defence agamst nuclear attack,"* and that the operations 
would be carried out by a task force under the command of Rear- 
Admiral B Hall Hanlon. 

The first explosion, a small one, took place on May 5 at Rumt 
Island, m the Emwetok atoll. The nature of the device detonated — 
known as “ Lacrosse "" — was not made pubhc, but reports by eye- 
witnesses suggested that it might have been a “ pocket-size 
hydrogen bomb and not a fission bomb. It was pomted out in the 
U.S. Press that this would represent an important development, 
smce a fusion weapon would be four times more efieotive and con- 
siderably less costly than a fission bomb of comparable size. 

On May 21 the first hydrogen bomb to be dropped from the air was 
exploded over Namu Island, in the Bikmi atoll. It was dropped from 
a B-52 jet homber flymg at an altitude of 40,000 to 55,000 feet, and 
exploded at a height of 10,000 feet so as to minimize radioactive 
faU-out. The “ mushroom cloud produced was estimated at about 
100 miles wide and 25 miles high, and it was subsequently stated by 
Rear-Admiral Hanlon that the bomb had an energy force eqmvalent 
to “ several million tons of T.N.T.” On May 2 2 it was announced that 
the bomb was a ‘‘ samtary "" weapon so far as radioactive faU-out 
was concerned ; there had been no sigmfloant fall-out outside the 
Bikmi atoU, and most of the radioactive particles had been earned 
up mto the stratosphere, where they were widely difiused The U.S. 
Secretary for Air (Mr. Quaides) disclosed on June 16 that the bomb 
dropped at Bikmi on May 21 had missed its target point by some- 
what less than four miles ” as the result of a “ human error , the 
statement added, however, that the error was “ not great enough 
to have a serious eflieot on the success of the experiment.*" 

Atmospheric changes indicating explosions of a nuclear character 
were recorded on June 26, July 3, and July 9 by the Japanese Central 
Meteorological Office and many other weather stations throughout 
Japan It was stated by Japanese scientists that the data recorded on 
miorobarographs had indicated explosions at a point approximately 
2,500 miles south-east of Japan — ^i e in the Bikini region The 
** shock waves ” recorded on June 26 and July 9 were described as 
greater than those produced by the explosion of May 21 

In a report to President Eisenhower on July 19, Rear- 
Admiral Strauss stated that the tests had shown that it was 
“ possible to localize the fall-out effect of nuclear explosions to 
an extent not heretofore appreciated,” and that “ mass hazard 
from faU-out is not a necessary complement to the use of large 
nuclear weapons.” The report also said that “real progress ” 
had been made in developing ‘‘ a variety of weapons calculated 
to meet a wide range of military usage, including defence 
agamst air attack.” — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. U.S. Atomic Weapons Tests, 
14214 A ; Bikini H-Bomb Tests, 13699 A.) 

D. CEYLON. — U.S. Economic Aid. 

An agreement for the grant of $5,000,000 in U.S. economic 
aid to Ceylon for projects mutually agreed upon was signed in 
Colombo on April 28 by the Ceylonese Pripie Mmister, Mr. 
Bandaranaike, and the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Crowe. Shortly 
after assuming the premiership, Mr. Bandaranaike had stated 
on April 25 that the aid would be granted under the Colombo 
Plan ; that he was satisfied that no “ strings ” would be 
attached to the agreement , and that Ceylon was prepared to 
accept aid on such terms from the U.S.A. or any other coimtry, 
mcludmg the Soviet Union and China. 

A further agreement signed between the two countries on June 28 
provided that American aid would be in the form of goods and ser- 
vices to be supplied by the U.S A, or other countries in respect of 
various proieots supplementing Oeylon"s Six- Year Plan. The total 
amount of $5,000,000 (Rs.23,810,000) would be divided as follows : 
Railways, $1,875,000 , land and land development, $1,824,000 ; 
University of Ceylon, $581,000 ; freight for dry milk sent to Ceylon 
for school meals, $491,000 ; training of Ceylonese personnel abroad 
and other services, $102,300 ; agricultural expansion, research, and 
education, $85,000 ; industrial development, $35,000 ; sanitation 
$6,500. 

The aid will come out of U.S. foreign aid appropriations for 
the year 1955-56. (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 
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SEPTEMBER i— 8, 1956 


A. CYPRUS. — Temporary Suspension of Terrorist 
Activities. - Cyprus Government’s Surrender Offer to 
£oka« - publication of Eoka Leader’s Diary. - The Terror- 
ist Campaign. - Lord Radcliffe appointed Constitutional 
Commissioner for Cyprus. - British Parliamentary 
Debates. - Greek and Turkish Attitudes to Cyprus 
Question. - Turkish Cypriot Proposals. 

Two major developments in the internal situation in Cyprus 
took place durmg August. The first of these was the annoimee- 
ment by Eoka (the terrorist organization), in leaflets distri- 
buted throughout the island on Aug. 16, that the campaign of 
violence would be suspended in order to facilitate a settlement 
of the dispute between the Greek Cypriot commumty and the 
British Government over the question of self-determination 
and enos^s. The second development was the pubhcation by 
the British Government of the text of a document purporting 
to be the personal diary kept by Colonel George Gnvas {ahas 
Dighenis), the Eoka leader, which, it was stated, contamed 
“ irrefutable proof ” of the comphcity of Archbishop Makanos 
m the organization and activities of the terrorists. These and 
other developments are described below under cross-headings. 


Suspension of Terrorist Activities. 

The text of the Eoka leaflet, which was signed “Eoka, 
Dighems, the leader,” was as follows : 

“ For 16 months we . . . have been fighting a bitter straggle for 
freedom. The opponent, who imposed upon us our national liberation 
movement by his unjustified mtransigence, now makes use of the 
struggle, described by him as armed force, to justify his refusal of 
agreement with us 

I undertook this struggle not from personal ambition but because 
I envisaged a free Cyprus. For this purpose I will devote all my 
atrei^h. I am ready to give proof of my humanitarian sentiments m 
order to prevent new bloodshed and to help achieve a settlement 
between the two opposing sides m fulfilment of the wishes of a Greek 
Cyprus. 

“ I wish to declare . If our adversaries are really smoere when 
they state that under the conditions created in Cyprus by our activities 
it is impossible to achieve a just solution which we are seeking, I am 
ready to suspend the operations of my men.' I await full correspon- 
ding action on the part of England to enable the fulfilment of Greek 
Cypriot claims as they have been expressed, supported, and outhned 
for future discussion by our Ethnarch, Archbishop Makanos 

** To prove my imshakable desire to promote a favourable solution 
of the work undertaken by Makanos, and to give him once agam a 
chance to solve the Cyprus national question, I order from today a 
suspension of operations of all forces under my authority. 

“ The national organization of Cypriot fighters (Eoka) states 
nevertheless that they will keep their arms ready and at the 
ready for new sacrifices if these should be imposed on us by any furiher 
threat, m the oertamty that they have at their disposal the moral and 
material resources to prevail." 

The acting Ethnarch of Cyprus, Bishop Anthiinos of Katium, 
issued on Aug. 17 a statement on the new situation created by 
the suspension of violence. 

“ The British Government," the statement said, " have repeatedly 
declared that the non-restoration of law and order is a basic obstacle 
to the solution of the Cyprus question On the part of the C^eek 
people of Cyprus this obstacle is removed by the conditions which are 
now created We beheve that the British Government, respecting 
the unanimous will of the Greek people of Cyprus, will show a kindred 
spirit and, by freeing Archbishop Makanos, create the ini^pensable 
prerequisites for the attainment of a fair and honourable solution 
corresponding to the will of the people of Cyprus " 

Official comment upon the Eoka leaflet was not until 

Aug. 18, when a Government spokesman replied to the bishop 
of Kitium’s statement. The spokesman pointed <^t wat, 
although the Bishop had assumed that law and order had been 
restored, the Eoka leader had in fact called only for the suspen- 
sion and not the abandonment of the use of violeiwe. Nor 
have Greek Cypriot leaders, in particular leaders of the Churcn, 
as yet denounced the use of violence,” the spokesman add^. 
“ Nevertheless it is sincerely a step forward towards the 
peaceful settlement which all desire. The Governm^t will not 
be slow in responding. Of necessity there must now be a P^iod 
durmg which the Government can see whether the call tor 
suspension of violence is being obeyed.” 


Govemineiit Surfendei? Te**iiis. - Rejection by Eoka. 

The following terms of surrender were offered to Eoka by 
the Government of Cyprus on Aug. 22 : 

In the new conditions created by the decision of thei^rrorists to 
call off their campaign of violence, the Government mth 

the full approval of H.M. Government, have decided that it would 
now be in the public Interest to give the terrorists who are stui ai 


lai^e in the island the opportunity of extricating themselves from the 
position into which their action in taking up arms against the estab- 
lished Government of the country has led them. These terrorists will 
now be given the opportunity of surrendering with their arms. The 
offer will remain open for three weeks. 


“ A terrorist who surrenders during this period . . . will have the 
choice of being dealt with m one of two ways . He may opt (a) to 
leave Cyprus for Greece as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, and subject to certam conditions ; or he may opt (6) to remain 
in Cyprus Once he has opted for one or other of these courses his 
decision will be final. 

“ If he decides to leave Cyprus for Greece the foEowmg terms will 
apply : 

(а) He wiU be kept in detention pending his departure. 

(Jb) He will not be prosecuted for any onme he may have committed 
before this announcement, even mvolving violence against the 
person. 

(c) His option will be conditional upon proof that Greece is willmg 
to admit biTTi 

(d) If a British subject, he will be required to give an imdertaking 
that on arrival m Greece he will apply for Greek nationahty and will 
renonnce his British nationahty as soon as possible, and that he will 
not in future claim protection and piivil^es as a British subject. 

(e) On his departure he will be declared a prohibited immigraoit and 
will not be allowed to re-enter Cyprus If he is not admitted into 
Greece, he will be treated as though he had opted to remain m Cyprus. 

" If he decides to remam m Cyprus the following terms will apply : 

{a) If there is evidence against him of the coininisaion of a specific 
offence mvolving violence against the person, he will be brought to 
tnal. 

(б) He will not be brought to trial for any terrorist offence not 
involving violence against the person committed before this announce- 
ment, 

(c) Unless brought to tnal and sentenced, he will remain in detention 
until released either by the endmg of the state ot emergency or by 
virtue of an Order of the Governor, whichever is the earlier. 

“At a later stage, when the Governor is satisfied that ^able 
conditions of peace and order have been re-created, he will be 
prepared to declare an amnesty for certain offences committed by the 
terrorists and their supporters now in prison or under detention. 
This amnesty will mclude those who surrender under the terms of this 
announcement. 

“ It must he remembered that the carrying of arms and the possess- 
ion of arms and explosives without lawful authority contmue to be 
ill^al and are offences punishable by death and hfe imprisonment 
respectively There will be no relaxation in the efforts of the security 
forces to enforce the law." 


The Goverrrnient’s surrender offer was immediately rejected 
in an Eoka leaflet signed by “ Dighenis” and distributed on 
Aug. 23. 

“As mihtary commander of the fighting Cypriot people," the 
message declared, “ I reply to your demand for the surrender of 
arms ; ‘ No, come and get them.' It is impossible to halt our 
campaign until a final agreement is reached. The Government’s 
demand shows insincerity and shortsightedness. Nevertheless, to 
indicate once more my good will and my desire to prevent bloodshed, 
I declare that if by the 27th of this month the surrender order is not 
withdrawn, and negotiations on the basis of Archbishop Makarios’s 
terms are not begun, then I am reheved of obhgations m conneiiaon 
with the truce which I declared of my own initiative, and shall 
resume my freedom of action." 


The Government announced the same day that it would 
stand firm upon its previous offer, and on Aug. 24 the Governor 
(Sir John Harding) ordered British Army and Air Force units 
stationed in the island to remain on active service for a further 
three months. 

In the meantime troops engaged on security operations had 
discovered a number of bombs m process of manufacture near 
Khandria An explosion on Aug 24 m the Bamaca area, JnUnig one 
Greek Cypriot and woundmg another, was officially “ believed to 
have been caused by a bomb." 


Several unexploded bombs were discovered by members of the 
ecuntv forces on the day preceding the expiry of Eoka's truce offer. 
larlT in the mommg of Aug. 28 seounty forces confined to hia house 
)r Dervls, the Greek Cypiriot mayor of Nicosia and a member of the 
Ithnarohy Council, and searched his surgery and the mmicipal 
ffioes The mayor was later released.^ In Lamaoa a youth was 






An official statement on Aug. 28 announced that six 
:errorists undergomg long sentences were being transferred 
rom Cyprus to prisons in Britain, in view of the serious 
leterioration in discipline at the central prison in Nicosia. The 
itatement said that loss of good-conduct remission was no 
onger effective as a disciplinary measure, since the toronst 
prisoners were confident that they would be released long 
lefore the completion of their sentences. The six men amvea 
n Britain by air the on the same day. 
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Sir John Harding, broadcasting to the people of Cyprus on 
Auff 29, urged them not to be misled into making any new 
demands until Lord HadcMe’s recommendation for a 
Constitution (see below) had been published. Referrmg to the 
publication of the Cyprus Government’s surrender offer to me 
terrorists, which had been criticized as coming too soon after 
Eoka’s announcement of a trace, the Governor explained mat 
the Government had had information that the terrorists had 
only been seeking a breathing space to mam^acture more 
bombs, refurbish weapons, and recruit more men.” 

The Grivas Diary. 

The British Colonial Office announced on Aug. 26 tlmt 
among Eoka documents recently captured was a diary kept by 
the terrorist leader. Colonel George Grivas. The diaiy contained 
numerous references to Archbishop Makarios, indi^tmg that 
the Archbishop had personally taken part m the foundation 
and imtial operational planning of Eoka, that his approval was 
sought for the date of the commencement of operations, and 
that he had provided funds which were used for procurmg arM 
for the terrorists. The Colomal Office published substantial 
extracts from the diary, some of which are reproduced below, 

Mr. Eennox-Boyd (the Colonial Secretary) said in a press 
statement that he was absolutely satisfied as to the authenti- 
oily of the documents. 

Mum of th© criticism to wMch I and my colleagues liav© been 
suhiected about our treatment of Makarios, and ia particuto the 
deuortatiou,” he went on, “ was based on the assumption that he w^ 
really a moderate and that we were losing the chance of moderate 

support. That has been blown sky-high by these papers. They show 

him to be the personal director of the whole tragic busmess andin no 
sense a moderate, and involved even m the choice of mdividual 
victims for murder He has been behind the origmal physical mtM- 
dation of Eoka, which has prevented freedom of expression. It is 
our purpose steadily to end this mtiimdation, and we do not consider 
the Archbishop to be in any way mdispensable to a negotiated 
settlement.*' 

With reference to a suggestion that the Archbishop might be 
prosecuted as an accessory in the murders committed by Eoka, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd said that H.M. Government and the Governor of 
Cypims would have to give “ very close and immediate consideration 
to the Archbishop's personal position m the matter.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd added that the translation of the incrimin- 
ating papers was not yet complete, but that the Government 
had elected to release some extracts at the present stage ; since 
the terrorists had said that they would resume operations if 
negotiations on the terms proposed hy Archbishop Makarios 
were not begun by Aug, 27, it was important that the world 
^ould be fully aware of some of the issues involved. 

Eactjracts from Gnvas Diary. The translated portions of the diary 
published by the Colonial Office were taken from two separate 
sections. The first dealt with the period Jan. 10-22, 1935, shortly 
before th© cai<iue Aghtcs GeorgMos was intercepted while trying to 
smuggle explosives to the terrorists (see 14221 A) The second section 
referred to the period April 2- June 26, 1955, after the beginning of the 
Eoka terrorist campaign. In the earlier part of the diary Archbishop 
Makarios, th© Bishop of Kitium, and other prominent persons were 
mentioned by name, but m the later part Grivas resorted to the use of 
code-names and symbols. It was stated that among these the term 

the General ” undoubtedly referred to Archbishop Makarios, and 
that “ X ” was used to mdicat© a symbol representing a cross com- 
bined with a bishop's crook. 

The extracts began with an entry referring to the Archbishop's 
arrival from Athens on Jan. 10, 1935. On the foUoyraig day ** Azinas 
came to my house . . . and told me that the Archbishop wants to see 
me. Azmas took me in his car and we drove to Lamaoa to the 
Bishopric where we were to meet the Archbishop I saw the Bishop of 
Ehtium, with whom I talked until the arrival of the Archbishop. 
He congratulated me for my courage m coming to CJyprus. I told 
him about targets wbioh I have earmarked for attack, etc. He 
appeared to be aware not only of aU my movements but also of our 
present position and future plans, and he told me that he bad dis- 
cussed these with the Archbishop. 

“ "When the Archbishop arrived he told me that on his voyage to 
America he had met Kyrou [head of the Greek delegation at the XJ.N. 
which raised the Cyprus issue m 1954 — see 13993 AT in Paris, and that 
they had agreed frilly on the action to take. Later, however, the 
position had changed — ^they were hoping to get America's support, 
which would have meant a ma] onty at the U.N Kyrou had then sent 
a tel^ram to the consul here . . without the Archbishop's knowledge. 
After America turned against us immediate action was necessary, 
but it was too late by then since they did not have the means of 
oornmuiiicating with us quickly. 

" I told the Archbishop all about the work we had don© and are 
doing ; I also talked to him about the exoeReiit morale of our men. 
The Archbishop told me that Papagos [i.e. the late Eield-Marshal 
Papagos, at that thne Prime Minister of Greece] wants action ; the 
Archbishop added that he [th© Archbishop] had decided on March 25 
m the date on which operations were to be^n. Azinas had objections 
as regmrds this date because he considered it to be too late. I, too, 
told the Archbishop that this date (March 25) ought not to be definitely 


decided upon since the postponing of action until that date would 
have the following disadvantages : 

Q) The security risk of us not being able to keep our movements 
and activities secret until that date, the element of simpme repre- 
senting 90 per cent of our chances of success. To date the British 
hav^taken no precautionary measures against action on our part, 
since all Government offices are completely un^arded unpro- 
tected and even military establishments are badly guarded and we 
are easily able to approach them during the mght. 

(2) We should take advantage of winter weather conditions (ram, 
snow etc.), which work on our side — w© should also take advantage 
of the fact that the mghts are much longer and can cover all our 
movements and activities. , , ^ , 

“ I asked the Archbishop about Papagos and the Archbishop told 
me that Papagos is now m full agreement with oim ^tivities. Untfi 
recently Papagos had stood against us because he had heard that 
Greek officers were mvolved m our movement and he feared that 
these officers might well organize themselves agamst him . . . 

“ In connexion with material from Athens, Azmas told me that the 
Archbishop had paid 65,000,000 rdraohmas] to Efstathopoulos and 
Gazouieas. Of this 65,000.000, 25,000,000 were paid to Gazouleas 
for the new material and the remaming 40,000,000 were paid to 
Efstathopoulos m respect of his instalment to the cargo ship. Another 
40,000,000 to Valvis wiU be paid to th© cargo ship as a final payment 
after the dehvery of the material to us ” 

The extracts then referred to th© preparations made for th© 
reception of the Aghws Qeorghios, whose departure from Athens was 
marked by a telegram from Gazouleas received on Jan 14. On 
Jan 18 reports of pohce activity m th© area where the vessel was 
expected to land her cargo led Grivas to make the following decisions, 
noted in the diary : , ^ ^ 

** (1) There is nothing more to be done at Paphos m addition to 
the instructions which were issued yesterday — ^i.e. observation of 
pohce movements guarding the coast. Caique only to be signalled 
if th© coast IS clear. Speedy removal of material. 

(2) A diversionary operation is to be organized at Xeros to give the 
impression that somethmg is happening there This operation is to be 
executed by members of sabotage groups . . . who wiU be given the 
relevant instructions ” 

On Jan. 19 Grivas reported receiving “ a recommendation by the 
Archbishop to the efilect that we should hmit our movements until 
Sunday. In his message the Archbishop also asks whether we shall 
b© going to Larnaoa to inspect our groups in that town. To this my 
answer was * yes ' ” 

The extracts from th© fllrst period ended with the following entry 
for Jan 22 At 10.30 hours Azinas came to see me . . . still no 
caique. Azinas had seen the Archbishop and notified him that he 
would have to go to Athens about the caique, but th© Archbishop had 
not agreed imtiaUy that it was necessary for Azmas to go. The ^oh- 
bishop was worried in case the British got to hear of this and should 
jeopardize the whole busmess, but he agreed in the end that Azinas 
should go.” 

The second group of entries opened with the text of letters between 
Grivas and ** the General ** dated April 2 and 3, 1955, on th© subject 
of the ” Voice of the Eatherland ” broadcasts from Greece. “ The 
General ” expressed agreement with a complaint by Grivas that 
broadcasts saying that ** freedom is not gamed by terrorism ” had a 
bad effect on morale, and stated that on© of his menwouldbesent to 
Athens with mstructions for those m charge of the radio station. 

The entries continued : April 7.— I have prepared a report to the 
General on the situation and on th© reorganization of groups for 
further activity , , , . ^ 

** April 11 . — I have sent a letter to the General asking him to take 
an interest in the families of those arrested. 

“ April 17.-1 have also asked th© General to provide th© sum of 
^500 for the purchase of pistols with which the sabotage groups will 
be supplied 

** April 25. — Ermis reported that a person was sent by the Bishop 
of Kitium wanting members of our orgamzation to be recommended 
to him for training 

** April 27 — I have sent a letter to the General requesting that 
the Athenian newspapers should be advised to censure the pressure 
exercised by the Government on its employees to enlist in the Special 
Constabulary . . . 

** April 29 — * X ' has informed me that the General has written 
that no activity should take place now as * very Important national 
interests are risked ' . . . 

“ May 22 — am preparing a report to th© General for the con- 
tinuation of our activities.” 

Several entries at the beginning of June 1955 dealt with th© 
possibility of obtaining arms from Egypt, and on June 7 another 
meeting between Grivas and the General ” was reported. The last 
few extracts published by the Colonial Office referred to the planning 
of actual outrages, viz. : 

“ Jum 8 —At 19 30 hours Heron, Thalis, and Dafms came to the 
house and I gave them orders. I spoke to the first two on the attempt 
m Government House on June 9, and on June 10 in the house of 
Chief Justice Hallman, where the Governor has heen invited for 
dinner The first attempt with the clock-bomb will take place m any 
case (in spite of a desire of the General that the placing of the bomb 
should bo mad© under certain reservations) As regards the second 
attempt, three ways were discussed (clock-bomb, hand-grenade, and 
automatic guns). I ordered them to make inquiries and report to me 
tomorrow which is the best way. 
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‘‘ June 22 — I have written to the General to ask for clock-hombs 
from Athens. 

“ June 23 . — I have sent a letter to the General advising bim to take 
measures for the protection of his life, following information that the 
Turks are orgamzmg his assassmation 

“June 26 — I reported to the General that I have ordered suspension 
of activity and that I am preparmg somethmg more serious after the 
new recourse to the UN I asked for approval to execute by ambush 
the Commander-in-Chief, hliddle East Forces. At 14 00 hours I went 
to Boghaz to find the proper place for ambushing the C.-in-C. I 
found two places. I received a report from Heron saying that an 
unsuccessful attempt agamst the life of Poulhs was made last mght 
at 23-00 hours.*’ [Poulhs was the pohceman murdered by the 
terrorist Karaoulis m August 1955.] 

Reactions in Cyprus and Greece to Publication 
of Grivas Diary. 

An Eoka leaflet distributed on Aug 28 accused Britain of 
trying to distract attention from criticism of its Cyprus policy 
by publishing the Grivas diary. “ We do not want to make any 
reply to the documents,” it said, “ as we consider them a 
collection of empty words and soap-bubbles. Discussion is 
vam. Our reply now be with arms. Our reply is once again : 
‘ Sit down and talk with Makanos on the basis of his terms.’ ” 

Among the persons mentioned in the extracts from the diary, 
the Bishop of Kitium demed that he had ever met Grivas, 
while M. Kyrou denied that he had met Archbishop Makanos in 
Paris. Greek newspapers described the British action in 
publishing the Grivas papers as an attempt to discredit Arch- 
bishop Makanos and to justify “ fresh coercive measures m 
Cyprus.” It was also alleged m Athens that the documents 
were “ forgeries,” 

Ttv view of the references m the Grivas diaiy to the Bishop of 
Kitium (actmg Ethnarch of Cyprus in the absence of Archbishop 
Makanos), a restriction order under the emergency regulations was 
served upon him on Aug 29 conflmng him to his residence, eubiecting 
his correspondence to scrutiny, and preventing him from receiving 
visitors without police permission. The Cyprus Government 
announced that there would be no mterference with his pnestly 
functions or with his admmistration of ecolesisatioal affairs, but that 
these arrangements imght be reviewed later if further information 
regarding the Bishop’s part in the Eoka conspiracy became available, 
or if further outbreaks of violence took place 

The Terrorist Campaign. 

The principal developments in connexion with the Eoka 
terrorist campaign from June 7 until the temporary sus- 
pension of the terrorists’ activities on Aug. 16 are summarized 
chronologically below. 

June 7 A Greek Cypriot official, Andreas Sergides, was shot dead 
whue entering his office in Limassol 

June 12. Three British servicemen travelling m a military vehicle 
were killed, and seven others, as well as two Greek Cypriots, miured, 
when an electrically detonated mine exploded near Berengaria, on 
the outskirts of Limassol 

A Greek Cypriot, Stelios Mavromatis, was sentenced to death for 
shooting two airmen at Nicosia m March 

June 16. Mr. WiUlam Boteler, XJ.S Vice-Consul m Nicosia, was 
killed when terrorists threw bombs into a Nicosia restaurant ; three 
other Americans dining with him were iniured The Greek Cypriot 
mukhtar (headman) of Patriki, a village near Famagusta, was shot 
dead by terrorists. 

It was announced that on June 12 seven terrorists, including two 
men with a price of £5,000 on their heads, had been captured during 
large-scale security operations m the Troodos moimtatus Initiated on 
June 11. Although no casualties had been sustained as a result of 
terrorist attacks during the operations, five soldiers had lost t heir 
lives as a result of accidents, including three who died when a lorry 
went over a precipice. 

June 18. Twenty British soldiers lost their lives, and 16 others 
suffered serious injuries, In an extensive forest fire In the Troodos 
mountains, where operations were In progress against terrorist 
hide-outs The fire, which caused an estimated £1,000,000 worth of 
damage, had raged for several days over a wide area, and was 
believed to have been started by escaping terrorists. 

Two Greek Cypriots — Kyriakos Korsouftas and Andreas Panayldes 
(both 22) — ^were condemned to death, and a third — Paraskevas 
Hiropoulis (18) — ^was sentenced to life imprisonment, for the murder 
of an R A.F. corporal at Nicosia airport on May 16. 

June 19. A Greek Cypriot was shot dead by gunmen at Zeros. A 
bomb attack was made on a vehicle carrying a chaplain to the funeral 
of soldiers who had lost their lives in the forest fire, miuring three 
Greek Cypriot bystanders but missing the vehicle 

June 21. A British police sergeant was shot dead in Larnaca and a 
Turkish auxihary policeman was injured in a bomb attack in Nicosia 

June 22. It was announced that a fine of £35,000 bad been imposed 
on Limassol, where six people bad been killed, ten injured, and TO 
bomb incidents bad occurred since the beginning of the year. 

June 24. Five soldiers were injured, two seriously, when bombs 
were thrown at an Army vehicle near Dbavlos. 


A statement on the Troodos Mountam operations, which ended 
on June 23, said that documentary proof had been found showmg that 
the Kykko monastery had been used as a supply and mformation 
centie for the terrorists Five monks had been detamed. 

J une 25. In Nicosia an attempt was made on the life of Mr. Justice 
Bernard Shaw, senior pmsno judge in Cyprus, who had presided over 
a number of trials of terrorists and had imposed death sentences on 
SIX of them ; he received shot wounds m the head and neck. The Old 
Ciiy was cordoned following the attack, a woman bemg accidentally 
killed when troops bred at a man who failed to reply vvhen 
challenged- 

June 26. Gunmen killed a Greek Cypnot farmer at Akaki, near 
Nicosia 


June 28. An Eoka leader for whose capture a £5,000 reward had 
been offered — Haralambos Terkorafis — ^was captured with 17 other 
suspects during a raid by security forces m the Kyrenia mountains. 

July 2. A Greek Cypriot child was killed and two British soldiers 
were mjured by a bomb thrown at a British army vehicle at Komatou 
Yialou. The terrorist who threw the bomb was shot dead while 
attempting to escape. 

The Government announced that there was evidence that Greek 
Cypriot schoolboys spending their hohdays m Greece were receiving 
terrorist trammg there, and that it might be ncessary to declare such 
pupils prohibited immigrants m order to prevent their return. 

July 3. A Greek Cypnot clerk, Jacovos Patatsos, was sentenced to 
death for the murder of a Turkish policeman on April 23. 

July 6. Gunmen killed a Greek Cypriot at Cunum, near Limassol 

July 8. A British Customs official — ^Mr. G. P. Eaberry — and his 
ivife were shot dead when their car was stopped by terrorists near 
Ayios Nicolaos A British army sergeant was killed at Morphou. 
Five terrorists were arrested in the act of mining a bridge near 
Larnaca. 


July 11. A Greek Cypriot and an Armenian were found murdered 
m a car near Larnaca. Troops and police opened fire on a crowd of 
Cjpnots who attacked the pohce station at Evrykhou with stones and 
other missiles 


July 12 The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council dismissed 
appeals agamst the death sentences imposed on the terrorists Andreas 
Zakos and Charilaos Michael on Feb 28 for their part m the ambush 
of Major Combe on Dec. 15, 1955. 

July 16 It was announced that 17 wanted terrorists and quantities 
of arms and ammumtion had been captured during a recent large- 
scale security operation covering 800 square miles of central Oyprus- 

A Greek Cypriot — Chrysostomos Panayi (18) — ^was sentenced to 
death for throwing a bomb mto a mihtary pohce barracks in Fama- 
gusta, killing’one mihtary pohceman and woundmg others 

July 17. An It A F, sergeant was shot dead in a private house In a 
suburb of Nicosia. 

July 24. A Turkish Cypriot was shot dead in Galousa. 


July 25. A Maltese special constable — Edward Mompalda — 
kiUed by gunmen while walking with his Greek Cypriot flanc6e in 
Nicosia. Sergeant A- McQuillan of the R.A.F was found dying of 
gunshot wounds in Limassol. 

July 30 A Greek Cypnot woman, the village headman of Letymbou, 
and a Greek Cypriot boy of 16 were kffied by gunmen In different 
parts of the island 

July 31. A Greek Cypnot clerk was shot dead by a terrorist who 
broke mto an office in Nicosia. 

Aug. 3 Eoka announced that they were holding Mr. J A. Cremer 
(78), a retired Bntish civil servant hving In Kyrenia, who had 
disappeared on the previous day, and that they would execute him if 
the death sentences on Zakos, Michael and Patatsos were carried out. 


Security forces imposed restrictions of movement on an area of 

00 square miles m the mount amous western region, and declared a 
istrict near Famagusta a danger area ” in which anyone found 
andering would be shot on sight. 

Nicos Xenophontos (23) was sentenced to death for shootmg and 
■oundmg a Greek Cypnot in Nicosia on April 22 
Aug 5. Mr. Cremer was set free by the terrorists after an appeal 
)r his release had been addressed to Eoka by the oond^nned men ; 
e was taken to hospital and later flown to Britain He had been 
ept bound hand and foot by the terrorists and was badly shaken by 
is ordeal, but had not been maltreated 
Aug. 6 Miss Drossoula Demetriadou, the fiancee of Mr. Momp^da, 
rho was murdered ou July 25 [see above], pubHcly ^eno^oed Eoka 

1 a broadcast on Cyprus Radio Miss Demetriadou, who had been 
.own to Britain with her family for safety, said : We do not wmt 
■ou Grivas . . You have brought only death and terronsm to our 
fland You have brought misery to our homes, and every day your 
ruel miirders poison oxir Utob . . Get out ol ovx Island : we do not 
srant you , . ” 

Aua 7. In anticipation of disorders In connexion with the 
xeoution of Zakos, Michael and Patatsos, due 

Q o kati nn the uBo Of all veMcles was imposed tn the Nicosia 


A British assistant police superintendent, Mr. 
ned £25 for causing bodily harm to three Greek Cypriots who 
ad been interrogating. 
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Aw 5. Strikes protesting at the impending execution of the three 
terrorists took place throughout Cyprus Buildmg workoi'S failed to 
report for work at Government sites and military bases, dockers 
walked off ships at Famagusta, 2,000 workers struck m the Lamaca 
area, and 400 political detainees staged a 24-hour hunger strike An 
attempted mass bieak-out from a pohtical detention camp at Pyla 
was foiled 

A former Eoka member denounced the terrorist organization m an 
anonymous bioadcast on C 3 rprus Radio, in which he said . “ Eoka 
IS filled mth hate, with poison, like a mad dog winch bites only 
because it is sick. Are Cypriots slaves ? You know they are not Are 
the Enghsh torturers ? You know they are not I shall contmue to 
fight Eoka as a true patriot, and in that I serve Cyprus 

Aw~ ^ The ten'onsts Zakos, iMichaei, and Patatsos were executed 
m Nicosia, despite widespread station for a reprieve or a ^ay of 
execution An attempt was made to blow up the garnson NAAFI 
club m Nicosia as a reprisal for the executions, causing no casualuies 
and only slight damage A Cypriot v as shot dead in Kythrea. 

Aw. 10. The proprietor of a Psolomophou coflee shop was killed 
and a Turkish Cypriot customer injured by masked gunmen dressed 
as priests. One man was kiHed and another mjured by gunmen m the 
western mountains. 

It vras announced that the residence permit of Mr George Sporides, 
the last Cyprus correspondent of a Greek newspaper m the island, 
would not be renewed. 

AW‘ 11. A Greek Cypnot accountant was shot dead m Famagusta 

Aw- 12 A Cypriot was killed in the Famagusta area, and another 
shot dead when gunmen entered a coffee-shop in a village south of 
Nicosia. A Greek Cypriot taxi driver was fatally wounded in Kythrea 

Aw- 13 A 53 -ton Bntish-owned yacht was sunk m Kyrema 
harbour by means of a bomb affixed to her bow , there were no 
casualties 

Georghios Efthymiou, a Greek Cypriot, was acquitted of the 
murder of Air Thomas Alylrea m Limassol on June 6. 

Aw- 13- The body of a Greek Cjrpriot, Christos Papillaros, who 
had been released from protective custody earlier the same day, was 
found shot in Nicosia. Two prisoners undergoing medical treatment 
at Nicosia General Hospital were abducted by armed terrorists 

Aw- Ifi A Greek CJypnot was found shot dead m an asbestos mme 
near Nicosia. 

New Cyprus Constitutioii. - Sir Anthony Eden^s 
Statement. - Lord Radclifife’s Visit to Cyprus. 

Constitutional progress in Cyprus was discussed at meetings 
attended by Sir John Hardmg, British Ministers, and Service 
chiefs, which took place in London between Jime 3 and June 23. 
During and after these discussions the British Government 
consulted with the Turkish Government on matters relating to 
the Turkish Cypriot mmority and the strategic interests of 
Turkey in the island. Referring to these consultations in a 
press statement on June 30 (see “ Turkish Policy ” below), 
M. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, said that 
Turkey had insisted on the maintenance of the constitutional 
status quo at least while terrorism continued. 

Sir Anthony Eden, m a statement to the House of Commons 
on July 12, announced that the Government had decided to 
ask liord Radchffe to undertake the duties of Constitutional 
Commissioner for Cyprus. 

“ It will be has task/’ said the Prune Mmister, *‘to consider the 
framework of a new hberal Constitution, including safeguards for the 
interests of aU ooHimunities, and to make recommendations ” Lord 
Radclifle would be leavmg for a preliminary visit to Cyprus on July 13, 
and on his return the Government would draw up his detailed terms 
of reference The Prime Minister made it clear that the new Constitu- 
tion would not be put mto effect until terrorism in the island had 
come to an end. 

In a brief survey of the situation m Cyprus, Sir Anthony re- 
affirmed that the principle of sell-detennmation had been accepted 
by the Government The problem now was to devise a solution that 
would provide for the protection of the interests in Cyprus of Britain, 
Turkey, and other countries towards which Britain had treaty 
obligations This solution had not yet been found, but that did not 
preclude taking steps to promote the internal political development 
of the island. 

In reply to questions hy Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) 
the Prune Mmister stated that it was not the Government’s intention 
to take up the mtemational aspects of the Cyprus problem with the 
NATO Council. He also said that Lord Radcliffe, when m Cyprus, 
would be available for consultation with the Governor and officials, 
and ” with any others who may wish to speak with him.” 

{Lord Badchfle (57), a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, was Director- 
General of the Ministry of Information during the Second World War, 
and pT€>sided over the Puniab and Bengal Boundary Commissions 
after th© partition of India in 1947.] 

Sir John Harding appealed to Cypriots to co-operate with 
the Constitutional Commissioner in a broadcast on July 12. 

With the drafting of a liheral Constitution and the chance of 
self-govermn^t/’ he said, “the people of Cyprus can look 
forward with purpose and hope. Let us have done with 
negative policies, with death and with destruction.” 


The Cyprus Ethnarchy Council called a special session m 
Nicosia to consider Sir Anthony Eden's announcement. A 
statement issued by the Council on July 13 declared that 
no-one but Archbishop Alakarios could discuss the question of 
Cjqiriot self-government as a transitional stage m the progress 
towards self-determination. The Greek Cypriot people would 
contmue to press for the right of self-determmation, which 
Britain was “ bound by international agreements to recognize.” 

Dr. Kutehuk, the leader of the Turkish Cypnot commumty, 
expressed satisfaction with Sir Anthony Eden’s statement, 
but referred to Turkish Cjqinot misgnungs m view of the 
Greek ethnic majority m the population. “ The only safeguard 
we can accept,” he declared,” is equal representation m an 
Upper House [see “ Tuikish Policy ” below]. Our stand on the 
self-determination issue is that tins should be the subject of a 
treaty between Britain and Turkey, m which Britain should 
undertake not to apply the self-determination principle to 
Cyprus without prior Turkish consent.” 

Lord Radcliffe arrived in Cypius for his preliminary visit on 
July 14. In a broadcast over Cypius Radio on July 17 defining 
the object of Ins visit, lie declared . “I have not come here 
with the duty of negotiatmg with anyone . . . My duty ... is 
something quite different. It is for me to study the situation 
and then draw up recommendations for a Constitution.” 
Lord Radchffe returned to London on Aug. 2 after discussions 
on local government with municipal leaders (mcludmg the 
Greek Cypriot mayors of Nicosia and Famagusta), and talks 
with Dr. Kutehuk, other leaders of the Turkish community, 
and Government officials. 

House of Commons Debate. 

The Government’s policy was debated m the House of 
Commons on July 19, when the Opposition moved a resolution 
to reduce the Cofomal Office Vote by a token amount. 

Mr. James Griffiths (Lab ) said that after Sir J ohn Harding’s visit 
to Britain m June it had been generally believed that the Government 
had decided on a new approach to the Cyprus problem. The Prime 
Minister had made it clear m his speech of July 12 that the approach 
would be based on the prmoiple of self-determmation, but it now 
appeared that this approach had been abandoned after the Tui’kish 
Government had raised objections. After saying that abandonment 
of the plan had given Tnikey a “ veto ” over the Cyprus issue, Mr. 
Griffiths asked the Go-^ernment to state whether they legarded the 
Cyprus question as an international or domestic matter If it was an 
international question mvolvmg NATO, then it should be taken up 
with the NATO Council, and the Government could no longer argue 
that the matter lay outside the jurisdiction of the U.N , as they had 
done when Greece had sought to place it on the agenda of the General 
Assembly m 1955 [see 14461 A]. If it was a domestic problem, the 
Government was responsible for finding a solution 

Lord Radchffe’s task, Mr Griffiths continued, had been made 
impossible by the refusal of the Greek Cypriots to meet him without 
Archbishop Makanos. It would be months before the Constitutional 
Commissioner made his recommendations, and meanwhile violeno© 
would continue The Opposition had earher proposed [see 14901 A] a 
conference m London with representatives of the two communities, 
mcludmg Archbishop Makanos Sooner or later, Mr Griffiths 
concluded, the Government woudd have to come back to some such 
proposal m order to save the Cyprus situation 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary, rephed that the Cyprus 
question was juridically a domestic problem, but had important 
international aspects It was wrong to suppose that the Government 
could have reached a settlement with the Cypnot people without 
takmg aocoimt of the strong feelings of Greece and Turkey The 
Government had accepted self-determination, but the application of 
the prmciple was another matter. The Government had not said that 
the prmoiple could never be applicable, and they were willmg to try 
to work out the conditions m which it could be applied without 
creating greater problems and dangers Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Lab ), 
intervenmg, accused the E^reign Secretary of hedging ” the 
Government’s commitment to self-determmation with so many 
qualifications as to destroy its validity, hnt Mr. Selwyn Lloyd refused 
to make a more specific statement about the conditions under which 
self-determmation might be applied 

The Foreign Secretary went on to say that Cyprus did not only 
concern NATO ; Britam’s other Middle Eastern alliances had to be 
taken Into account, and a NATO base on Greek soil could not satisfy 
Britain’s needs He suggested that Mr. Griffiths had failed to under- 
stand the position of the Turks, for whom Cyprus was an offshore 
island covering the approaches to their southern ports. Turkey’s 
friendship, moreover, was of tremendous importance to the Common- 
wealth Commenting on the recent conduct of the Greek Government, 
the Foreign Secretary said It does not make for friendship and 
confidence when people profess high moral principles and at the same 
time incite people to commit murder Greek subjects, Greek arms, 
and Greek mxmitions have gone to help the terrorists. This could not 
have happened without the connivance of Greek officials.” As regards 
th© Greek Cypriot community, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd declared : “ The 
terrorists, aided and abetted by the Orthodox Church, have created a 
state of affairs in which it requires great courage for individual Greek 
Cypriots not to toe the moais line One of the difficulties about 
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persud-ding tne Etlmarcliy to accep-D any Constitution is that they do 
not really wanL normal demociatio processes by seciet ballot as we 
joiow them m Biitam, because that might very soon mean the end of 
the political power of the Church ” Alter stressmg that Lord 
Radclrffe's visit to Cyprus was a purely exploratory one, and that he 
had not gone out as a negotiatoi , tne Foreign Secretary appealed to 
Membeis to give the Constitutional Coninnssioner a fair chance to 
accomphsh his difhenlt 

Mr. Clement Davies (L ) criticized the Govemnient’s sensitiveness 
to the attitude of Turkey, which had specmcally renounced her rights 
m Cyprus under the Lausanne Treaty Mr. Walter Elliot (G ) proposed 
that Lord Radclide should be empowered to consider partition of the 
island mto a Greek region, a Turkish region, and a British enclave 
Mr. Francis Noel-Baker (Lab ) considered that although partition 
would not commend itself as a solution, there might be a case for 
separation between mumcipaliuies during a transitional period ; he 
appealed to the Government to recall Ai'chbishiop Makarios from 
exile Mr. Julian Amery (G ) advocated a condommium shared by 
Britam, Greece, and Tuikey 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial tSecretary, rejected the Opposition’s 
suggestion that Turkey had been given a “ veto ” over any Cyprus 
settlement, and reiterated that the Government did not intend to 
abandon the search for a solution He assured the House that the 
terms of reference prescribed for Lord ItadcUffe’s recommendations 
would be made pubhc after the Government had consulted with hitn 
on his return from Cyprus 

The Opposition motion to reduce the Colonial Office Vote 
was defeated by 819 votes to 246. 

[Note — Under Article 16 of the Lausanne Treaty of 1923, Turkey 
renounced ^ all rights and title whatsoever over or respecting the 
teriitories situated outside the frontiers laid down m the present 
treaty.” Under Article 20, Turkey recognized the annexation of 
CypiTis proclaimed by the British Govemment on Nov 5, 1914.] 

House of Lords Debate. 

The House of Lords debated the Cyprus situation on July 25. 

Earl Attlee, opening the debate, drew attention to the Government’s 
** over-emphasiB ” on strategic considciations and on the Turkish 
point of view He suggestedthatthere had been some confusion on the 
question whether Cypiua was to be considered an international or a 
domestic problem, and called on the Government to adopt a new 
approach, either thiough NATO or through direct contact with the 
Cypriots by brmgmg back Archbishop Makarios 

Lord Lloyd (Under-Secrotary, Colonial Office) denied that Cyprus 
presented *‘ merely another colonial problem ” which could be 
settled at any time between the Government and the Cypriot people. 
Nor could it be said precisely whether the question was domestic or 
mtemational, snico it was both It would be advantageous if discus- 
sion of the wliole question could bo removed from the mtemational 
arena, where all parties tended to adopt extreme positions For this 
reason he was doubtful about referring the question to an mtemational 
body such as NATO The difficulty with regard to Archbishop 
Makarios was that he was not prepared to accept any solution which 
did not give him everything he wanted. There could be no discussion 
with Imn until he publicly denounced violence 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Fisher), in a speech pleading 
for reconciliation m Cypras, mged that the explosive ” question of 
self-determination should bo dropped for the time being, suggesting 
that in this way the Cyi>rus problem would be reduced to a purely 
internal issue of manageable proportions Archbishop Makarios 
himself had agreed to do this when m February he had written to 
Sir John Harding : Although wo do not agree with the pre-condi- 
tions on which the application of self-determmation is made to depend, 
we would nevertheless in the mterests of the pacification of the 
country agree to co-operate in the framing and operation of a consti- 
tution of seM-govemment as a transitional stage towards self- 
determination.” 

Dr Fisher regretted the Government’s insistence that terrorism 
must end before negotiations could begin Let us,” he said leave 
the work of terrorism and the harsh duty of its suppression to those 
whose business it is It should not he allowed to hinder the working 
out of a constitutional agreement If through avoiding the passions 
aroused hy self-determination and terrorism we can concentrate on 
achieving an instrument of self-government, success is certainly 
possible ” In conversations he had had with leading Cypriots they 
had agreed with two main points of emphasis — ^that a liberal constitu- 
tion must provide for an elected majority reflecting the composition 
of the population, and that adequate safeguards must be given to 
minorities, notably the Turkish Cypriots. 

The Primate emphasized that Archbishop Makarios must be 
” brought back into the picture ” , that the Ethnaroh should have an 
opportunity of discussing Lord Radclifie’s proposals, when formulated, 
with other Greek Cypriot leaders ; and that ho should be one of the 
signatories to tbo final di’aft. A denunciation of violence by Arch- 
bishop Makarios, however, must he made a condition of the final 
settlement, and the sooner this could ho made the easier would he the 
work of co-operation Beconciliatlon,” Dr Fisher concluded, ” is 
in sight if all the parties can do the simple, humble, unexciting hut 
sufficient thing.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury (Lord President of the Council) agreed 
with much of what the Archbishop of Canterbury had said He 
expressed the hope that Archbishop Makarios would denounce 
violence publicly, thereby creating a new situation In the meantime 


he appealed to the Labour Party to give its “ full blessing ” to the 
effiorts of Lord Radchffe. If Greek and Cypriot opinion were to know 
that British opimon was umted on this subject, it might give the 
mission a far greater chance of success 

Greek Govermnent’s Cyprus Policy. - Greek 
Memorandum to IJ.N. Members. 

In amplification of the Greek request for a debate on Cj’prus 
during the 11th session of the General Assembly (see 14757 A), 
the Greek representative at the Umted Nations (M. Palamas ) 
submitted an explanatory memorandum to all member- 
countries on June 13. 

Commenting on British official statements that Cypius was 
essential to the security of British oil mterests m the Jtliddle East, 
the memorandum declared that Britain mtended to ‘‘ keep Cyprus 
under colomal rule because of strategic and pohtieal considerations, 
m order to be able to discharge her alleged responsibihties m the 
Middle East. In particular Cjrprus is to be used for the defence of 
British oil interests ” The memorandum further alleged that the 
British Govemment was pursuing repressive measures ” agamst 
the Cypriot population, compared British methods i?vith those used 
by the Axis Powers during the Second World War, and observed that 
” wherever law and order do not emanate from the free will of the 
people, but are the expression of forcibly imposed dommation, the 
case becomes one of oppression.” The use of violence by both sides 
was deplored, but the memorandum asserted “ On the British side 
violence is used against freedon. On the Cypriot side violence is used 
m favour of freedom.” 

The British permanent representative at the U.N. (Sir 
Pierson Dixon) issued a statement on the same day replying 
to the charges made in the Greek memorandum. 

Accusing Greece of carrying on a world-vude campaign of defama- 
tory propaganda agamst Bntam, he added . ‘‘In this propaganda 
campaign, m which the official organs of the Greek Government have 
not hesitated to urge their supporters m Cyprus openly to violence, 
the Greek Govemment have been pursuing the aim of asserting their 
own sovereignty over Cyprus Such a pohcy must be doubly deplored 
when attempts are made to use the U.N as a vehicle for Greek 
propaganda ” The statement also reiterated the British contention 
that the Cyprus question was a domestic issue over which the U N. 
had no jurisdiction. 

The Greek Prime IVIimster (M. Karamaulis) made a statement 
about Greece’s Cyprus policy in Athens on July 21, m which he 
commented upon Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s criticisms of Greece in 
the House of Commons on July 19. 

Claiming that arrangements could be made which would dispel 
Turkish fears that seK- determination for Cyprus would threaten 
Turkey’s security, M. Karamanhs stated that there could be no 
question of revismg the Lausanne Treaty’s provisions with regard to 
Cyprus, smce Turkey had exphcitly renounced all sovereignty over 
the island m that document. He went on to insist that Greece had not 
supported the CjTpriot cause by any other than pohtioal and diplo- 
matic means As regards Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s praise for Turkey as 
Britain’s ally, M. Karamanhs pomted out that Greece had fought at 
Britam’s side during two World Wars, while Turkey had either fought 
against Britain or remained neutral. At the same time M Karamanhs 
reaffirmed that Greece would remam loyal to her mtemational 
alliances, despite “ unprecedented ill-treatment.” 

Turkish Policy. - Dr. Kutchuk’s Proposals, 

The attitude of Turkey to the Cyprus issue was defined in a 
motion adopted on July 12 by the parhamentary group of the 
Democratic Party (the Government party). 

The motion asserted that Cyprus was a part of Turkey and vital to 
her security, belonging geographically and historically to Anatoha. 
The island had first been ceded to Britam m 1878 under certain 
conditions in coimexion with the defence of Turkey agamst Russia, 
and the 1878 Convention had conditioned the Lausanne Treaty of 
1923 Any decision taken by Britain which might lead to a change in 
the status of the island, being a violation of the conditions of the 1878 
Convention, should therefore result m the return of Cyprus to Turkey. 
The encouragement by the Greek Press and Govemment of terrorism, 
involving outrages committed upon members of the Turkish 
Cypriot community, could not be regarded otherwise than as an 
unfriendly and even hostile act. The motion further suggested that 
any disturbance of tbe existing eqmlibriuin m the eastern Mediter- 
ranean between Turkey and Greece, which might be caused by a 
Greek annexation of Cyprus, would lead to the reopening by Turkey 
of tbe question of Western Thrace and the Dodecanese (Greek 
territories with substantial Turkish populations) Turkey, the 
resolution concluded, could not approve any move by Britain to 
negotiate with the terrorists on any basis afiecirng the present or 
future status of the island. 

M. Menderes (the Turkish Prime Minister), in a press statement 
on June 30, said that in reeent consultations with the Bntish 
Government on constitutional progress m Cyprus, Turkey had 
called for the maintenance of the constitutional statm qua in 
the island. 

Declaring that ” Cypriots — Turks and Greeks alike — are well 
treated and have no cause for complaint,” he said there was no point 
in disturbing the “ delicate system ” set up by the Lausanne Treaty. 
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Drawmg attention to tlie mtennrngling of Greek and Tnrkisli popula- 
tions m the eastern 3Iediterraaiean, Menderes pointed out that 
there were 10u,000 Greeks living m Istanbul, as well as many Turks 
m Thrace In addition to the 100,000 Turks m Cyprus, there were a 
further half a milhon Cypriot Turks on the Turkish niamland. 
Stressing that Greece had never exorcised sovereignty over Cyprus, 
M. Menderes said that she had “ worked up this whole tremendous 
agitation simply to be able to annex an island lu miles from Turkey 
and 600 or 700 moles from her own mainland He went on to suggest 
that Britain would have httle difficulty m. suppressmg terrorism but 
for ** humanitarian considerations and moral pressures exerted on her 
in some quarters,’’ and declared that Turkey could not discuss 
constitutional modifications while terrorism contmued. Turkey was 
not prepared to consider majority self -determination or Gieek 
annexation of Cyprus In conclusion AI. Menderes gave a wammg 
that if Britain relinquished her present position m Cyprus and the 
Middle East, it would open the whole area to Soviet penetration. 

Br. Kutchuk, the Turkish Cypriot leader, gave details on 
June 2T of the kind of self-governing Constitution which would 
he acceptable to the Turk^h Cypriot community and to the 
Government of Turkey. He had recently returned from Turkey, 
where he had had talks with Government leaders. 

The three essential points made in Dr. Hutchuk’s statement were 

(1) There should be a Dower House with an elected member for 
every 10,000 inhabitants (giving' the Greek Cypriots a majority of 
about four to one). 

(2) There should be an Upper House with eight Turkish and eight 
Greek Gypnot members, which would enjoy a right of veto over 
measures proposed by the Lower House. One or two British repre- 
sentatives should he permitted in the Upper House to watch over 
British interests, but their voting rights would have to be discussed 
with the Turkish Govennnent- 

(3) The island should he a sell-govemmg territory withm the 
British Commonwealth, but the Legislature should not have authority 
to decide on self-determination. 

in a further statement at Adana on Aug 15, during a tour of 
southern Anatolia undertaken with the object of making contact with 
Turks of Cypriot descent living on the Turteh mainland, Di. Kutehuk 
insisted that terrorism must be crushed in Cyprus before the estab- 
lishment of self-government was contemplated. He expressed regret 
that the British Government, although it had earher accepted this 
contention, appeared to have deviated from its pohcy by sending 
Lord Radchfie to the island as Constitutional Commissioner. 

Report of Commission on Cyprus Police. 

The Cyprus Government published on Aug 13 the report of a 
commission of mvestigation mto the Cyprus police force, 
which had visited the island earlier m the year. The com- 
mission consisted of Mr. F. J. Armstrong (a British Government 
constabulary inspector). Sir Henry Studdy (Chief Constable 
of the West Riding of Yorkslnre), and Lieut.-Colonei G. C. 
White (formerly Chief Constable of Warwickshire), whose 
appointment as Commissioner of Police in Cyprus had been 
announced in June. 

The report expressed strong criticism of the conduct of the Cyprus 
police force before 1954. Pointing out that the Cyprus police had 
never enjoyed the same respect from the public as the British pohce, 
the report stated . It seems not improbable that the policy adopted 
•with regard to seditious wntmgs and utterances may have contri- 
buted to a general feelmg m the island that the law can be broken 
with impunity. In 1954= no fewer than 180 cases of sedition, and m 

1955 46 cases, were reported, Ho proceedmgs were taken in either 
year. Comment would be superfluous ” 

The report went on to draw attention to the Government’s un- 
willmgness to sanction expenditure on the police, as a consequence of 
which morale had declined. Unsatisfactory recrintment, training 
and leadership before 1954 were also mentioned The pohce had been 
mtunidated by Eoka, and their loyalty and devotion had been affected 
by their lack of oertamty that the British would stay in. Cyprus 

The foUowmg recommendations were made by the commission 

(1) The pohce should be the special responsibility of a semor 
Government official, to whom the Police Commissioner should have 
free and direct access 

(2) Scales of pay should be revised 

(3) Construction of houses for members of the pohce force should 
begm as soon as possible. 

(4) A cadet recruitment scheme should be tried on a small scale as 
soon as conditions made it possible, 

(5) British pohce officers seconded to Cyprus should ensure that 
Cypriots were tramed to carry on their work when they left, 

(6) Another 100 British pohce officers should be seconded for a 
two-year term. 

In publishing the report, the Cyprus Government announced 
that it had accepted all its recommendations ; that the Deputy 
Governor would m future have special responsibility for the 
police ; that £80,000 had been earmarked for pohce housing in 

1956 ; and that the recruitment of additional pohce officers in 
Britain was already in progress The first 50 newly recruited 
pohcraien arrived in Nicosia on Aug. 29. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - XJ.N. Information Centre, 
London - Turkish Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. X490Z A.) 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Shipping. - Legislation on Future 
Operation of Commonwealth Government Line. - Agree- 
ment with Private Lines on Regulation of Coastal 
Shipping. - Government Shipbuilding Programme. 

The Australian House of Representatives gave a second 
reading on June 14 (by 44 votes to 22) to two Bills which 
respectively (a) sanctioned a 20-year agreement between the 
Commonwealth Govermiient and coastal shippmg lines regu- 
lating competition hetween these hues and the Commonwealth 
Government Ime, and himting, on certam conditions, the size 
of the latter’s fleet to 325,000 gross tons ; (b) provided for the 
reconstitution of the Australian Shippmg Board and the 
setting-up of a five-member Australian Siuppmg Commission 
to operate the Government Ime. Both Bills had previously 
passed through Uae Senate. 

Senator Paltridge (Minister for Shipping: and Transport), mtro- 
ducmg the Bills in the Senate on May 31, said that for some years the 
Commonwealth Goveinment had been trying to dispose of the ships 
to private enterprise, but had foimd that it was not possible to sell 
them on satisfactoary terms. It had therefore decided that Govern- 
ment ships should m futme be operated by a Commission with a 
considerable degree of autonomy. 

The object of the Bills was to enable private enterprise to play its 
part m providing economic and efficient coastal services, while 
retammg to the Government the ownership of the Commonwealth 
Government Ime. Denymg that the Government was thereby 
conferimg an undue advantage on the private companies, the Munster 
said that it was determined to ensure that the Australian coast was 
served by an Austrahan- owned fleet of modern ships of the kinds 
required It also wanted to avoid having its own ships expand un- 
necessarily mto trades already served efficiently by private enterprise. 

The agreement propOvSed in the first Bill (the Australian Coastal 
Shippmg Bill) was intended to be signed in the first instance by 15 
companies operating in the coastal trade, but in order to avoid any 
possibihty of monopoly, provision was made for the inclusion of any 
othei company engaged in shipping or stevedoring In return foi 
the Government undertakmg to limit the size of its Ime to 325,000 
gross tons, which would be sufficient to cover all Government- owned 
ships now in service or under construction and to leave a reasonable 
margm for expansion, the private shipowners would undertake to 
provide adequate services, and provision was made for an increase 
m the Government’s authorized tonnage if they failed to do so The 
Government line w'ould make use of private companies for stevedoring 
and cargo-handling work, as well as for booking passengers and 
cargo. 

Under the second Bill, the proposed new Commission would have 
wide powers to operate the Government hne with a minimum of 
ministerial control, but the Minister of Shipping and Transport would 
have power to approve or disallow freight rates, though not to 
initiate changes in rates The Commission would not have to pay a 
fixed rate of interest but would bo required to pay a reasonable 
return on capital in the form of annual dividend payments to the 
Government It should refrain from charging uneconomic freight 
rates, except that the Government might order it to provide uneco- 
nomic services to meet the needs of a particular area — in which case, 
however, the Government would defray any losses involved Consis- 
tent with these obligations, the Commission would charge the lowest 
rates practicable 

During the second reading of the Bills in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Dr, Evatt (Leader of the Opposition) stiongly denounced 
the proposed agreement, and in particular the clause limiting the 
size of the Government fioet to 325,000 gross tons He declared that if 
the Labour Party were returned to ofifloe xt would repudiate the 
agreement, remove the tonnage restrictions, and restore the Govern- 
ment hne’s full ability to compete with private companies 

The Australian Shippmg Board announced on July 13 that 
the Government’s present merchant shipbuildmg programme 
envisaged the construction by 1960 of seven ships of 10,000 
tons each, two of 7,000 tons each, and two gram ships of 2,000 
tons each, making a total of 88,000 tons. Three of the ships 
would be built at Why alia, three at Brisbane, and two at 
Maryborough. (Austrahan News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 10623 A.) 

Note. Mr Menzies, the Prime Minister, had stated in Melbourne on 
Nov 15, 1955, that the Government was prepared to sell the Common- 
wealth line, but “ only at a proper commercial price ” He said that 
during the past five years the line had shown a profit of £A2,750,000, 
compared with a total loss of £A6,000,000 when it was operated 
under a Labour Government. ’ ' (Times ) . 

B. PERSIA. — Major Oil Discovery. 

A new oil-well, the biggest so far known in Persia, was 
discovered on Aug. 25 at Qum, 75 miles south of Teheran, 
during explorations by the National Iranian Oil Company. It 
was officially stated that it had a 200-foot spout when tapped ; 
tlmt it was flowing at a rate of 80,000 barrels a day, compared 
with a daily output of 50,000 barrels at the Aghajan oil-well, 
hitherto the largest in Persia ; and that it was probable that a 
large oilfield existed in the Qum region. — (Times), 
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A. CANADA* The Trans-Canada Pipeline Assist- 
ance Bill* - Federal Aid for Construction of Gas Pipeline, 
“ Opposition Attacks on Government Scheme. - Conjflict 
over Speaker of House of Commons. 

The most bitter conflict to take place m the Canadian House 
of Commons for many years, mvolving — for the first trnie since 
1932 — ^the cm-tailment of debate by the imposition of the 
closure, marked the passage m May and June of the Govern- 
ment’s Trans-Canada Pipelme Assistance Bill. 

The Bill (1) empowered the Government to advance up to 
§80,000,000 on short-term loan to a private company, Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lmes Ltd., to enable it to begm the immediate 
construction of the western section of a pipelme mtended to 
connect the natural gas fields of Alberta with Toronto and 
Montreal ; (2) authorized the formation of a Crown company 
to build a section of the pipelme m northern Ontario and lease 
it to the Trans-Canada company. 

The pipelme, when completed, will be 2,320 miles in length, 
and will thus be the longest pipelme for natural gas m the 
world. It will follow the route Princess (Alberta)- Calgary- 
Regma-Brandon- W mmpeg-Toronto-Ottawa-Montreal, connec- 
ting with U.S. natural gas transimssion hues at Emerson 
(Manitoba) and Niagara (Ontario). Its cost was put at about 
§375,000,000 (Canadian). The 'western or “ prairie ” section 
will connect Calgaiy with Whmipeg, a distance of neaiiy 
600 miles, whilst the northern Ontario section will be about 
675 miles long and will connect Wmmpeg (Mamtoba) with 
Kapuskasmg (Ontario). 

The pipehne piojeci dates back to 1951, when Trana-Canada Pip© 
Lines Ltd was formed by a Canadian subsidiary of the Delhi Oil 
Corporation of Texas, U S A , to construct it Pending the Canadian 
Government’s approval, howovei, the scheme remamed m suspense 
until January 1954, when a merger on a 50-50 basis was arranged 
between Trans-Canada and Western Pipelmes Ltd , a company 
largely controlled by Canadian mterests. Approval was then given, 
hut construction of the pipohne was still held up and had not begun 
when m August, 1955, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
(another U S corporation) announced that, subject to the approval of 
the XJ & Federal Power Commission, it had contracted (a) to buy 
from Trans-Canada Pipe Lmes 200,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily, 
to be piped across the Canadian-U S border at Emerson, Mamtoba , 
(5) to sell to Trans-Canada about 86,000,000 cu ft of gas a day, with 
dehveiT to the Trans-Canada system at Niagara. Another contract 
with tho Canadian Gulf Oil Co (a subsidiaiy of the U S Gulf Oil 
Corporation), covering the iiurohase from Trans-Canada of 
170,000,000 cu ft of gas daily for 25 years, was announced m October. 

In November 1955 it was announced (1) that the Umted States 
Steel Corporation had arranged to supply pipes for the section from 
Alberta to Winnipeg, and also that the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company had acguned a one-third interest in Trans-Canada, thus 
becoming an equal partner with the Canadian Delhi Oil and Western 
Pipe Lmes companies, each of them holding one-third of the shares. 
As a result of a fui'tlier readjustment ot holding mterests in the Trans- 
Canada company, in February 1956, the Canadian Gulf Oil Co and 
the Hudson Bay Oil and Gas Go (a subsidiary of the U.S Contmental 
Oil Company) each acquirod 17 per cent of Trans-Canada stock, 
whilst the Tennessee company also reduced its holdmg to 17 per 
cent , the remainder of Trans-Canada stock was held by the Canadian 
Delhi Co as to 26 per cent and by Western Pipe Lmes Ltd as to 23 
per cent, thus giving U S inteiests a 77 per cent majority 

Meanwhile Mr. St. Laurent, the Canadian Prune Minister, 
had stated in September 1955 that he expected work on the 
pipehne to begin in the spring of 1956, and that the Government 
might set up a Crown company to build the difficult northern 
Ontario section. The reasons underlying the Govenmxent’s 
support of the pipehne project, and in particular its willingness 
to build the northern Ontario section itself, were explained by 
Mr. C, D. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, in a 
speech in Toronto on Jan. 30, 1956. 

After pointing out that m the USA. energy derived from natural 
gas represented about 25 per cent of all energy produced from coal, 
water-power, and petroleum, Mr How© stressed that although Canada 
possessed abundant sources of water-power, it had become clear that 
these sources wore fast being loaded to capacity As a result, it was 
calculated that by 1962 Ontario would require other sources of energy , 
of which natural gas seemed to be the most promising. Limited 
quantities of natural gas were already being imported into the 
province from the USA, and its cleanness and reliability had made 
it attractive to both householders and industry. The building-up of a 
market for natural gas, however, would necessarily take considerable 
time, and this fact would affect in a major degree the ability of the 
sponsors of the Trans-Oanada Pipe Ijines project to finance the entire 
scheme at its inception It appeared impossible to finance the pipe- 
line — ^th© longest and one of tho largest-capacity gas pipelmes ever to 
he built — without some form of Government assistance, the difficulty 
lying m the sparsoly-settlod area of northern Ontario, which had 
always been the mam obstacle to economic aU-Canadian transporta- 
tion Of the various forms of assistance which the Government had 
considered, the least objectionable seemed to be the governmental 
construction and ownership of a section of the line across northern 


Ontario ** When reheved of the capital cost of financing thia section 
of the hne,” the Minister added, “ the Trans-Canada Pipe Lmes 
project would appear to be readily financeable W'lthout help from 
the Government to the extent I have mdicated, the Ime would seem 
to be incapable of being financed privately, at least for many years 
to come *' 

“ The Government of Ontario has shared the concern of the Federal 
Government m the problem of brmgmg Alberta gas mto this province,” 
Mr. Howe went on. “ The two governments have kept in close touch 
with developments over several years The Federal Government 
therefore proposed to the Govenunent of Ontario that the two 
governments join m for m mg a Crown company to build the northern 
Ontario section of the line, on the basis of one-third of the cost to 
Ontario and two-thirds to the Federal Government. This proposal 
was accepted hy the Government of Ontario, subject to legislative 
approval, with a hmit of $35,000,000 on the Ontario participa- 
tion ” 

After saymg that the project could probably have been financed m 
some years’ tune without Government intervention, if it could have 
been delayed until an adequate demand had been built up, Mr. Howe 
stressed that the proposed Government participation was mtended to 
enable matters to be speeded up and was not m any sense a subsidy. 
He added “ It seems to me that tune is of the first impoitance, and 
that under the circumstances Government participation is warranted. 
This view IS shared by the Ontario Government. A subsidy for the 
hne IS not desirable, smee gas m central Ontario and elsewhere will 
compete as a fuel with coal and oil I do not think it desirable for 
governments to subsidize one fuel against competmg fuels and one 
set of producers against another.” 

Dealing with the widely -raised objection that Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lmes had been sponsored by U S firms and not by Canadian interests, 
Mr. Howe said that, with few exceptions, all Canadian oil and natural 
gas produemg compames were offshoots of U S firms , and that, on 
balance, Trans-Canada was “ more Canadian than the average of 
Canada’s petroleum mdustry as a whole.” He added that the company 
had given an undertakmg that if pubhc financmg took place, at least 
51 per cent of the votmg stock would be offered to Canadian 
nationals 

It had also been said [the IMinisler contmuedl that a trans-Canadian 
pipelme was not the most economical method of suppiymg western 
gas to central Ontario. The alternative most frequently suggested 
was an exchange of gas with the USA, under which Alberta gas 
would be dehveied to the central States of the U S.A. on the under- 
standmg that gas from Texas should be delivered m equal quantities 
to central Ontario This proposal, however, ignored the delay with 
which the U.S Federal Power Commission met proposals to market 
Canadian ga<s m the USA, and the Commission’s reluctance to 
permit U S gas to be exported to Canada Study of the proposal had 
only confirmed the Canadian Government’s opmion that such an 
exchange would be “ entirely unworkable ” 

In conclusion, Mr. How^e estimated that, largely because of the 
shortage of steel, the pipelme would not be completed before the 
autumn of 1958 — a year later than origmaUy planned. He pomted 
out that the procurmg and laying of the pipelme itself would be 
‘‘ only part of the project,” which would also mclude (a) well-drilling 
and the erection of gas-purifying plant m Alberta at a total cost of 
about $250,000,000 , (6) the buildmg-up of distribution systems and 
the launchmg of sales campaigns to ensure a market for the gas ; 
(c) the manufacture and sale of gas-UBing apparatus. All this might 
mflate the total cost of the scheme — ^whioh would be comparable m 
effects and magnitude with the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
projects — ^to as much as $1,000,000,000 

Even before the introduction of the Bill in May 1956, strong 
criticism of the Government’s policy had been voiced in the 
Canadian House of Commons on March 16 by Colonel George 
Drew, leader of the Progressive Conservative party. 

Describmg Trans-Canada Pipe Lmes as “ fundamentally an 
American company,” Colonel Drew charged the Government with 
“ proposing to use the taxpayers’ money to assist U.S. financial 
mterests to establish control over on© of Canada’s major resources.” 
Instead of the Government’s present seE-out ” policy, he declared, 
one of four alternative courses should be adopted . (1) the whole 
pipelme question should be referred to a committee of the House of 
Commons, which would ascertam the facts and make reoommenda- 
tiona , (2) Trans-Canada Pipe Lines should be reorganized as an aJl- 
Oanadian company which could proceed immediately with the 
project under Canadian control , (3) if Trans-Canada could not carry 
out its undertakings, the whole matter should be reopened and new 
mterests be permitted to make proposals for an all-Canadian pipehne , 
(4) if it could be shown that part of the pipelme would have to be built 
by a Crown company as the Government asserted, the entire line 
should be bmlt by the State and leased for operation under Canadian 
control. 

FoUowmg a decision by the Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners on March 28 to grant Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
a further six months in which to show financial ability to 
construct the pipeline, lengthy Cabinet discussions took place 
on a proposal to grant the company a Government loan of 
$72,000,000 (later increased to $80,000,000) to enable it to make 
an immediate start on the western section. On May 8 it was 
announced that the Cabinet had approved the grantmg of 
the loan. 
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Mr Howe, amiOTmcmg ttie GoTeinmeat’s decision m tRe Ho^e 
of Commons on that date, explained that m recent T^eeiiB the 
GOTemment had urged the Tians-C^nada Company to get started 
during the present year, hut that the company had replied t a t «. 
waiting for the necessary financiiig to be arranged An the retiunea 
coxitiacts had been placed and an option on sofficient dl-mch pipohne 
i^ecured ; but, oiling to the C ^3 Fcrdeiml Pouer ® 

the finanemg had not been completed This meanu that the Garern 
meat had to consider whether or not to abandon the Trans-Canada 
compauT, To do so would not only be unfau* to the company 
but would add to the delay in getting approval for the export or 
Canadian ga>, wdiick was esoenual to the success of the pipehn 
Bcheme, at any rate in the eailier stages Even more 
however, was the fact that to abandon Trans-Canada now would mean 
giving up ail hope of getting the pipeline started in 195b. 

“ After careful and prolonged consideration,” Air Howe went on, 
“ the Government therefore ashed Tians-Canada whether it would he 
prepared to constniet the western section m 1956 if the Government 
were to advance a substantial portion, not to exceed 90 per cent, 
of the cost of construction, at an interest rate of hve per <^nt per 
5:).r.-nnm lor a sLort peiiod . The appioach came from the Govein- 
ment, not Trans-CaUvida Tians-Canada is not m defaiut 

Ml* Howe added that as security the Government had asked Trans 
Canada to mortgage aH its assets, properties, and undertakings, and 
had also asked tlie shaielioldeis to give it an option on their shares at 
a price representing the paid-up value, less certain deductio^. In 
the event of foieclosure the Government would have the option of 
taking over Trans-Canada as a going concein, or returning the shares 
and assets not related to the wmstem or northern Ontario sections 
and of proceedmg independently of Tians-Canada The company and 
its shareholdeis had agreed to the proposals, and if they were ratified 
by Parhament the position would be as follows 

(1) The ■western section of the all-Canadian pipehne would be bmlt 
in 1956 


(2) If Trans-Canada was successful in financing the whole line by 
Alarch 31, 1957 <the date stipulated for the repayment of the loan 
from the Goverament), the advance would be repaid and the con- 
struction of the remamder of the Ime would proceed as ongmally 
planned 

(3) If, on the other hand, the advance was not repaid by the due 
date or there was any other default, the Government could take over 
the hne and take whatever steps were necessary and approved by 
Parliament to ensure its speedy completion. 

Tvrr Howe concluded by stressing that ‘ m a country like Canada it 
is of the greatest importance that private enterprise should be given 
an adequate opportunity and every reasonable chance to do the 30b ” 
The Government's proposals did not commit Canada to public 
ownership,^* but recognized that if there were ** too many handicaps 
in the way of private enterprise ” the Government might have to 
“ take over and construct the whole of the line as a national enter- 
prise.” 

Mr. Howe’s statements led to bitter attacks both from Colonel 
Drew and from Mr. M. J Coldwell, leader of the C.C.F. 
(the Canadian I^abour party). 


Colonel Drew strongly criticized the Govermnent foi liaving, as he 
alleged, delayed consulting Parhament on the pipeline question for 
five years, and for having meanwhile ” warned off private mvestors 
who would have been prepared to go ahead and build a pipelme 
without the mduoement of a 90 per cent loan ” The Trans-Canada 
company, he asserted, was ” owned 83 per cent by mvestors in the 
U.S A.” and the Government's proposals were ” nothing more than 
an invitation to these mvestors to come to Canada to be financed to 
the extent of 90 cents on every dollar and ret am control over their 
investment ” After demandmg legislation to ensure that at all times 
the president and the ma3ority of the directors of Trans-Canada 
should be Canadians, he concluded : ” Let us by all means have 
investment from the United States, but let us have that investment 
under terms which assure effective supervision and control by 
Canadians in relation to one of the most important of our resources ” 


Air. Coldwell charged the Government with “ handing over a great 
national undertaking to a corporation under the control of powerful 
U.S oil and gas companies,” and warned it that the next general 
election would show that the proposals were “ the most unpopular 
ever put before the people of Canada ” 

The Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Assistance Bill, implementing 
the Government’s decision, was introduced m the House of 
Commons on May 14 by Mr. Howe, who explamed why he 
consideied it essential that Parliament should approve the 
proposed loan to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines without delay, and 
why alternative proposals put forward by a group headed by 
Mr, McMahon (a Calgary oil executive) were unacceptable. 
[The McMahon group had proposed to build the entire pipeline 
by the autumn of 1958 without Government assistance.] 

Mr. Howe said that the main reason for the Government's decision 
to assist the Trans-Oauada company was the fact that it possessed an 
option on the only 34 -inch pipeline material available for an immediate 
start. This material was in store in the U.S A., but unless the com- 
pany took up its option before the end of the 1956 building season, it 
would lose it and no pipehn© material would be available before 1958 
at the earliest. The obfection to the McMahon proposals was that 
they involved the export to the U S A of 400,000,000 cubic feet of 
Canadian gas a day, compared with only 200,000,000 cubic feet under 


the Tians-Canada scheme. This would leave only 100,000,000 cubic 
feet a day for eastern Canada, an insufficient amount to attract 
capital for building the Ime eastward from ^rmnipeg, and quit© 
madequate for central Canadian requirements 

As regards tne C C F ’s contention that the pipeline should be 
binlt as'^a State venture, the Government did not consider this a 
practical economic proposition , moreover, it doubted the propriety 
of using the taxpayers' money to operate a natural gas business in 
comperttion with privately-owned coal and oil mtereats Though it 
might he necessary for the Government to enter the field, every 
prudent alternative should he used first. At present tlieie was no 
siutable alternative to the Tians-Canada scheme, which, unless it 
were launched at once, would ” languish for yeais to come ” For this 
reason the Government mtended to make u&e of the gmllotme ” 
piocedure at every stage of the debate to enable the Bill to become 
7 — latest possible date to enable the western section 
of the hue to he completed by the end of 1956 

Colonel Drew again denoimced the Government’s scheme as “ a 
complete sell-out which has no relation to the original proposals,” 
and desciibed rhe proposed imposition of the closure ” a denial of 
ordinary Parhamentary rights ” and ” an act of dictatoiship ” He 
demanded that the Government should dissolve Parhament and seek 
the country’s verdict on the scheme at a general election 

Mr. Coldwell, who also demanded an immediate dissolution, 
declared that ” instead of finanomg American corporations and 
bmldmg enormous profits for private American economic huccanoers,” 
the Government should have carried the project to fiuition as ” a 
Canadian enterprise under Canadian ownership and guidance to 
serve the interests of the Canadian people.” 

After a heated debate lasting over 14 hours, the imposition 
of the guillotine ” was agieed to on May 15 by 122 votes to 
73, the Social Ciedit and Independent members voting with the 
Government. The first reading was then given, and after a 
three-day debate, again marked by stormy scenes over the 
application of the ‘‘ guillotine,” the Bill was read a second time 
on May 22 

During the Committee stag© (May 25- June 1) Colonel Drew 
questioned the Prime Mmister about proposals put forward by Mr 
Lloyd Champion, a Montreal investment broker, and publicized by 
him in the Canadian Press Mr. Champion’s pioposals involved (a) 
the building of the pipelmo by an independent company which would 
pay its suppliers m long-term credits instead of in cash , (5) the 
ensming of Canadian control by providing that the cotiipany's stock 
should be of two classes, votmg and non-voting, with all voting shares 
held by Canadians Mr St Laurent replied that he had not put the 
Champion pioposals before the Cabmet because Mi* Hams, the 
Fmance Mmister, had advised him that they ” could not be taken 
seriously ” 

The Comxmttee stage was marked by repeated Opposition 
attempts to make use of procedural pomfcs to delay progress, 
countered by the action, of the Government in moving “ the 
postponement of further consideration ” of each of the six 
clauses of the Bill before its substance had been considered at 
all. On May 31 the Speaker (Mr. Ren6 Beaudom) accepted a 
C.C F. motion mtended to prevent the Government from 
applying the closure, but when the House reassembled on 
June 1 he reversed his decision, declaring that he “ made a 
serious mistake ” in accepting the C.C.F. motion and suggesting 
that the House should begin its deliberations at the point where 
the motion had been introduced. The Progressive Conservative 
and C.C.F. members, however, refused to vote on a resolution 
to tins effect, which was subsequently carried by 140 votes to 
nil. Meanwhile the Speaker’s statement had occasioned violent 
scenes m which Opposition members swarmed into the central 
aisle of the House, shook their fists at Mr. Beaudom over the 
mace, and described him as a “ Government puppet ” and 
“ dictator.” Colonel Drew also moved a vote of censure on 
Mr. Beaudoin but was declaied out of order, whereupon he 
announced his intention of bringing up the censure motion 
later. The closure was then carried by 144 votes to 51, and the 
Committee stage concluded. 

Diinng the third reading debate (June 4) Mr. Harris, the Finance 
Minister, supported the case for building the iiipolino quickly. He said 
that the Government had in nnud the possibility that the US 
economy might take a downward turn, as it had don© in later 1953 
and early 1954, as Canada tended to follow U S. cconomio trends, 
it was necessary to get the pipeline started in order to provide general 
employment should such a recession occur. 

After further unsuccessful Opposition attempts to delay the 
Bill’s progress, it was given a third reading in the early hours 
of June 6 by 50 votes to six. The Bill passed through all its 
stages in the Senate on June 6-7, and received the Royal Assent 
on the latter date. 

The Opposition motion of censure on the Speaker had again 
been put forward hy Colonel Drew during the third reading 
debate in the House of Commons on June 5. It accused Mr 
Beaudoin of subordinating the rights of the House to the 
Government’s will, of repeatedly refusing to allow M.P.s to speak 
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when the rules permitted them to be heard, and of improperly 
reversing one of his decisions without notice. The motion— the 
first resolution censurmg a Speaker ever put forward m the 
Canadian House of Commons — was subsequently defeated, the 
Social Credit members voting -with the Government. On July 2 
Mr Beaudom announced that he mtended to submit his 
resignation, but on July 9 Mr. St. Laurent stated that he had 
persuaded the Speaker to withdraw it. 

Immediately following the enactment of the Bill, Mr. St. 
Laurent announced on June 7 the settmg-up of the Northern 
Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation to build the section fiom 
the ^Manitoba border to Kapuskasmg, Ontario. The chairman 
of the Crown Corporation would he Sir. David Golden, Deputy 
Mimster of Defence Production, and there would be four other 
diiectors, two of whom would later be replaced by nommees of 
the Ontario Government. 

It w’as announced on March 28 that negotiations had been 
concluded m New York for the supply by the South Durham 
Steel and Iron Co. lAd. of 636 miles of SO^meh steel pipe for the 
construction of the central section of the pipelme from Winnipeg 
to North Bay, eastern Ontario. The value of the contract at 
present price levels exceeded $32,000,000, and dehveries were 
stipulated to be completed by July 1959. — (Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. Industrial Developments 14574 A 3 13053 A.) 

A. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL. — Special 
Session. - Revised Export Quotas. 

A special session of the International Sugar Council, attended 
in London by representatives of 21 countries, announced on 
July 31 that 1956 export quotas under the mternational 
agreement would be raised by 444,000 metric tons to 4,440,000 
tons. Restrictions on shipments of more than 80 per cent of 
initial export quotas before Aug 31 were also waived. 

In. addition, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Haiti, Hungary, 
Mexico, and the Netherlands renounced a total of 624,000 tone of 
sugar from their original or revised expoit ciuotas. Additional 
allowances were therefore made to Cuba, the Domimoan Republic, 
Nationalist China, Belgium, France, and the Phihppines, Cuba 
leceivmg the greater pait of the reallocation (400,000 tons) 

The Councirs revised estimate of the free market require- 
ments of sugar for 1956 was 5,050,000 metric tons — an mcrease 
of 580,000 tons over the original estimate adopted on Dec 1, 
1955. — (Fmancial Times - Economist) (Prev. rep. 14674 E.) 

B. INDONESIA. — Lifting of Embargo on Rubber 
Exports to Communist China. 

The Indonesian Government announced on June 6 that it 
would no longer observe the ban on the shipment of rubber to 
the Chinese People’s Republic. In a statement issued by the 
Foreign Ministry on June 19, it was pointed out (a) that the 
Indonesian decikon had been taken because the U.N. General 
Assembly resolutions of Feb. 1 and May 18, 1951, had permitted 
U.N. member-countries to revise their attitude concerning the 
ban on the shipment of strategic materials to Communist 
China , ( 6 ) that since that time the position had changed 

because the war m Korea had come to an end ; and (c) that 
Indonesia’s rubber industry — like those in all rubber-producing 
countries — ^liad encountered great difficulties in the past few 
years and had felt the effects of the embargo The statement 
referred to the British Government’s decision of June 4 to 
allow Malaya and Singapore to resume limited shipments of 
rubber to Communist China. — (Indonesian Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. 14960 D ; 14924 !>•) 

C. SAAR. — Christian People’s Party merged with 
Federal Centre Party. 

A party conference of the Christian People’s Party, held at 
Saarbrucken on July 22 , decided with only a few dissentient 
votes to merge with the Centre Party in the German Federal 
Republic, and to adopt the name of “ Christian People’s 
Party — Centre.” Herr Johannes Hoffman, formerly Saar 
Premier and the chairman of the Christian People’s Party, 
resigned from that post but was elected honorary chairman 
for life. — (Le Monde, Pans - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14925 A.) 

D. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — Gwelo By-election. 

A by-election at Gwelo for the Southern Rhodesian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, held on June 8, resulted m the return of 
the Dominion Party candidate, Mr. C. F. S. Clark, who polled 
665 votes against 327 for Mr. R. G. Gumming, of the United 
Rhodesia Party. The by-election was caused by the election of 
Mr. R. Wilhamson (Dominion Party) to the Federal Parliament 
in the Sebakwe by-election. — (Federal Information Dept)) 
(Prev. rep. Sebakwe By-election, 14832 B.) 


E. BUDDHISM. — The Year of Buddha.” - Comple- 
tion of Sixth Great Buddhist Council. 

The 2,500th anniversary of the parsing of the Buddlia after 
attammg Jiirvana was celebrated on May 24 m India (the land 
of the Buddha’s birth, teachmg, and death), in Burma, Ceylon, 
Siam, Cambodia, and other Buddhisx countries, and by 
Buddhist communities throughout the world. The date 
corresponded with the Buddhist festival of WesaJi (the fuH moon 
of May), the most important event m. the Buddhist year as 
bemg the anniversary of the birth, enlightenment, and death 
of the Buddha. 

The 2,500t3i anniversary celebrations — known as Buddha Jayanti 
— ^will lasL officially for 12 montlis m India and will be marked by an 
international exhibition of Buddhist art in New Delhi, special 
publications on the Me and teachings of the Buddha, the screening of 
a film on Buddhism, and pilgrimages — m winch Buddhists from all 
parts of the world will take part — to the holy places associated Tvuth 
the Buddha’s Me Tnese will include Lumbmi (now m Nepal), the 
birthplace of Prmce Siddliartha Gautama, who was later to become 
the Buddha ; the tree at Buddh Gaya (Bihar) beneath which the 
young prince, m the rags of a mendicant, attained enhghtenment , the 
deer-park at Samath (near Benares), where he preached his first seimon 
after attaining Buddh ahood , and the forest site at Kusmara 
(Uttar Pradesh) where the Buddha attained nirvana and ended his 
mcamation at the age of 80 

The foundation-stone of a memorial to the Buddha was unveiled 
m New Delhi on May 23 by Mr Nehru m the presence of the Indian 
Cabinet and the Diplomatic Corps The Indian National Academy of 
Arts had previously mvited architects and sculptors of allnationallti^ 
to submit designs for the memorial, and had offered a first prize of 
15,000 rupees (£1,125) for the selected design, to be chosen by a 
committee of assessors, and second and third prises of 5,000 rupees 
and 2,000 rupees respectively 

The Buddha Jayanti celebrations m Burma were marked by 
the termination of the Sixth Great Buddhist Council, which 
had been in progress for two years at Yegu, near Rangoon. 
Only SIX such Councils have been held in the 2,500 years since 
the Buddha’s death, their purpose bemg the preservation and 
codification of the Buddhist scriptures. 

The first three Councils, at which, the Buddha’s teachings were 
recounted and codified for transmission by word of mouth, were held 
m India — the first in a cave at Ra]agaha (the present Rajgir, m 
Bihar) c 483 B C , shortly after the Buddha’s death , the second 
m 443 B 0 ; and the third (convened by the great Indian luler. King 
Asoka) in 247 B.C At the fourth Council, held m Ceylon c 27-13 
B C , the Buddhist scriptures were committed to writing for the first 
time m the sacred Pali language- Nearly 1,900 years later, in 1871, 
the fifth Council was convened at Mandalay by King Mmdon of 
Burma, its prmcipal task bemg the mscnption of the Buddhist 
scriptures (also m Pali) on some 730 slabs of marble The sixth 
Council, held at Yegu from 1954-56 (corresponding to the years 
2498-2500 of the Buddhist era) had as its chief task the translation of 
the Tr%pxkikas~-thQ thesaurus of Buddhist teaching containing the 
philosophy of Buddhism, the discourses of the Buddha, and the rules 
of monastic discipline — into Bnghsh, Burmese, and Hindi, a work 
entrusted to a group of Buddhist monks and Pall scholars. It was 
also proposed to publish an abridgement of the Tnpitakas — at 
present compnsmg some 50 volumes, each of 400-500 pages — two 
or three volumes. 

The Sixth Buddhist Coxmoil was held m a large artificially- 
constructed cave on the model of that at Rajagaha, where the first 
Council was held Built in 14 months by the Burmese Government, 
under the supervision of engmeering experts and with the advice of an 
acoustics engineer, it was able to accommodate 15,000 Buddhist 
monks and laymen from Burma, India, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Nepal, Malaya, Vietnam, Pakistan, and other countries When 
completed, the Sacred Cave was 455 feet long and 370 feet wide, bemg 
supported by six great columns — symbolizmg the six Buddhist 
Councils held smoe the Buddha’s death. An International Buddhist 
Library was also built nearby to house the Tnpiiaka texts andbooks 
on Buddhism 

The maugural ceremony on May 17, 1954, (the fuU moon of May 
of the Buddhist year 2498) was attended by Dr. BaU,,the President 
of Burma, U Nu (then Burmese Prune Minister), who dehvered a 
Speech of Veneration, Mrs Vuayalakshmi Pandit (then President of 
the UN General Assembly), Mr Dudley Senanayake (formerly 
Prime Minister of Ceylon), Mr Malcolm Macdonald (then U K. 
Commissioner- General for South-East Asia), Dr. G P Malalasekera 
(president of the World Fellowship of Buddhists), and many repre- 
sentatives from Buddhist countries and communities throughout the 
world. The Sixth Council concluded its work on May 24, 1956, 
simultaneously with the opemr^ of the Buddha Jayanh celebrations. 
Over 100,000 pilgnms visited Y^u during the last week, including 
Buddhist delegations from Ceylon, Cambodia, the People’s Republic 
of Chma, Laos, Nepal, Japan, Siam, South Vietnam, and a number of 
other countries. 

It is proposed in due course to open an Intematio^ 
Buddhist University on the site where the Sixth Buddhist 
Council held its meeting.— (Burma Government Information 
Ofl&ce, Rangoon - Ceylon Government InfonnalaonDcparti^iit, 
Colombo - The Statesman, Calcutta - Times of India, Bombay) 
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A. UNITED lONGDOM. — Mr. Macmillaa’s 
for Restraint in Wages, Prices, and DMdends. - Board 
of Trade Report on German Competition witn Bntisn 
Exports. - FaH in Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Mr. Macimiian, tlie ChanceHor of tlie Exchequer, issued 
a Press statement on Aug. 29 m wiuch he renewed his app^l 
for restraint in wage, price, and dividend inereas^- At tne 
same time he tried to remove misconceptions about the need. lor 
adequate profits m mdustry winch, he said, were essential to 
ensure vital new investment. His statement was issued a tew 
days before the opening of the Trades Union Congress a 
Brighton, and was w’orded as follows : 

** . . The Egyptian crisis is not the only threat to the future of 
Britain and her people. There is another danger — 'more famiiiar, less 
dramatic, harder to realize, but m the long run perhaps just as serious. 
It IS the possibility that by our own lack of foresight and sectional 
divisions we may drive ourselves out of the front rank of industrial 
Powers and deprive ourselves of the means to prosperity and ^eat- 
ness If we are mclmed to forget this risk, the figures of the pld and 
dollar reserves for August will serve as a reminder. When they are 
published they will show quite a substantial fall . . land] ... are yet 
one more re min der that we hve and work very near the margin oi 
safety. 

** The Government has put the dangers plainly before the comtry* 
We have uig’ed all sections m mdustry not to weaken oUr competitive 
power by drivmg up costs and prices by thoughtlessness or selfishness 
These appeals have met with much encouragmg response. 

** Let me repeat some of the essential facts Between 1953 and the 
first half of this year German earnings per hour m manufacturmg 
mdustry have risen about 15 per cent, and so has output per man- 
hour i so that wage costs have been steady. American hourly 
earnings have gone up around 10 per cent, and so has output ; wage 
costs have therefore been steady British eammga have nsen by 
20 per cent, output by about 10 per cent , wage costs therefore have 
risen by about 10 per cent Could any writmg on the wall be plainer 
than that 1 

“ The White Paper on Full Employment [see 14802 A] shows 
beyond doubt that the prmcipal cause which has driven up our 
prices by over half since the war is very simple. As a community we 
have insisted on increasmg our money mcomes far more than we have 
been able to increase our output of goods. While there was little or 
no competition from Europe, we got away with it — at the cost of 
internal inflation and all that this means m ingustioe and hardship to 
many groups and mdividuals who cannot defend themselves. ^ Now 
that we face fierce competition abroad, we can*t get away with it. 
Another round of wage mcreases unaccompanied by corresponding 
increases in production is bound to cripple our prospects. This time, 
we shall all suffer. 

** I have seen recent claims that you can put up labour costs 
without putting up prices by cutting profilts Three years ago at 
Blackpool Mr Gaitskell said to the T XJ C. : ‘You cannot avoid a 
fairly high level of profits generally if demand is buoyant and turn- 
over high These are precisely the conditions that are bound to be 
associated with full employment.* I agree with that. But I want to 
set out before you four hard, flat facta about profits — ^not politics, 
but plam arithmetic. 


First, profits are not dividends — and, m fact, only one-fifth of 
company income was distributed as dividends on ordinary and 
preference shares last year. There is no excuse at all for talking about 
profits and dividends as if they were the same thmg From the strict 
point of view of an economist adding up potential inflationary 
pressures, dividends — ^whatever their psychological importance — 
are not a vital factor This is not a pohtical ]udgment It is an 
arithmetical one. Eight years ago Sir Stafford Cripps made exactly 
the same pomt when he spoke at the Trades Union Congress ‘ We 
only have to look at the figures of distributed corporation profits,’ he 
said, * and compare them with the amount spent on wages and salaries, 
to know that there is no substantial relief to be obtained from that 
source The figure of profits distributed by corporations is about 
one-tenth of the total of wages and about one-fifteenth of the total of 
wages and salaries combined. So that even if corporation profits were 
reduced by a quarter — a very drastic cut — ^it would mean an average 
addition to wages and salaries of no more than 4d. in the pound.* 
■y^at Sir Stafford Grippe said is still true. In 1955, too, company 
dividends before personal mcome-tax came to one-fifteenth of wages 
and salaries After deducting personal income-tax, the ratio was 
even smaller ; making the best estimate one can, dividends came to 
something like one-twenty-flfih of wages and salaries. But If divi- 
dends, then, account for only one-fifth of company income, who gets 
the other 80 per cent t 


“ The second hard, flat fact about profits is this • a quarter of them 
are paid to the Exchequer m company taxes This is quite apart from 
personal income-tax or surtax paid by shareholders on their dividends 
la this present financial year, for every of income tax and surtax I 
expect to get from individuals over the whole income-tax field, I shall 
get 12s. 6d, from companies If X had no revenue from taxes on 
profits, and had to collect that extra money from personal income tax, 
the Income-tax burden would go up 60 per cent; or else I would have 
to raise the money some other way, such as more than trebling all 
purchase tax. 


‘‘ Thirdly, profits flgrures are always quoted * gross * — gross company 
profits^ You can, of course, enunciate this as if it was a rude, abusive 
word — gro^ profits made by gross profiteers. But it means, of 


course that they are reckoned before anything is taken out of them 
to keep existing factories and plant repaired and up-to-date Of 
course this has to be done, or the whole economy would fall to 
Pieces And it takes a sizeable slice out of company income—about 
15 per cent last year So taxes and capital consumption together 
make up 40 per cent of the total 

“ The fourth flat fact is this Undistributed profits are far and 
away the largest source of finance — or savmgs ^to pay for new 
mdustnal investment. Everyone agrees that we must have more new 
mvestment, and that we must have more savings to finance it But 
It does not make sense to agree that we need new investment, and to 
agree that we need moie savings, and then to say that profits aie an 
^1 thmg, which should all he distributed as wages and salaries For 
m the past eight years, companies, after providmg for their own 
capital consumption, have saved enough to finance half the net 
investment done m the whole country-^enough to cover aU the net 
investment m private mdustry, and, over and above that, make a 
substantial contribution to mvestment elsewhere m the economy 
Half the real addition to our capital wealth smce 1948 has been paid 
for by savmgs made by companies. Large mvestment and a rising 
standard of hving demand large undistributed profits This may 
surprise some people, but as Professoi Arthur Lewis, who is an 
economist and a Socialist, remarked, after saymg just what I have 
said to you • ' Smce this is clearly the situation m which we find 


“ I will add a fifth fact Between 1954 and 1955, wage and salary 
costs per umt of output rose 5 per cent, while profits per unit of 
output rose one per cent 

“ I am not saying that restramt m dividends and profits does not 
matter It does Dividends, economically, are small , psychologi- 
cally, they count If restraint is needed, it must apply to everyone 
If the production of goods and services has not increased, there la no 
more justification for higher profits than there Is for higher wages 
Those companies which have shown restraint in their dividend 
declarations have~and I say this emphatically— done the right thi^ 
by their country Moreover, m present circumstances I would like to 
see profit-margms cut , and the many firms who have undertaken to 
hold their prices down must he aware that this probably does mean a 
cut m profit-margins They, too, are domg the right thing I would 
like many more firms to jump on to the plateau and undertake to 
keep their prices down Further, oim policies on restrictive trade 
practices are going to mean more competition, and competition is the 
great enemy of excessive profits 

“ What I am trying to do is to show that there is no huge cache of 
profits which could have been used or can now be used to make a 
worthwhile addition to wages and salaries, without any ill effects on 
the economy. That idea dies hard, but it had bettor die soon— -it is 
just one of the drugs that some people administer, and others swallow, 
to send themselves to sleep so that they needn’t think about the real 
dangers that threaten them 

“ That finishes what I wanted to say about profits, dividends and 
so forth More recently another specious and evasive argument has 
been widely used ... A few weeks ago I happened to read a leading 
article on this subject m an important national newspaper Here it 
was contended that because the purchasing power of the pound had 
fallen to IBs. 5d smce 1951, wage claims must he expected It is 
quite true that from 1951 to the first half of 1956 retail prices rose 
by about 24 per cent But wage rates rose a good deal faster, by 34 
per cent ; and earnings by more still — I should think by about P®J 
cent. No mention was made of these decisive figures This kind of 
supgument is dangerous as well as fallacious. For fallacies are always 
dangerous if they tell people what some of them want to hear 
Pleasant untruths are much more seductive than unpleasant truths 

“ In any case, the most important fact about prices is that at 
the present time they are not rising , nor do they appear likely to 
rise much in the next few months My forecast of a ‘ price plateau 
aroused a certain amount of scepticism when I made it some months 
ago, even though I was envisaging a possible rise of 2 to 3 ^ 

view of various changes, including largo wage increases, 
already taken place Since I made that speech in Newcastle [see 
page 14977, second column] the index has gone down slightly • we 
have in fact a good prospect of reasonably steady prices For the 
first time for some years we may find ourselves with a 
staying on the plateau Surely this is a precious opportunity, which 
it is plain commonsense to seize. 

“ If the International situation deteriorated and world prices rose, 
that might through no fault of ours push us off our plateau ana 
create a new situation But surely we need not push ourselves off 
deliberately — of our own volition I find it hard to believe that wh®n 
it comes to the point we shall be so foolish Of one thing I am finite 
certain . that if there are no better arguments than those we have 
heard for forcing up prices through wage increases without increased 
output, then public opinion, which Is apt to prove a very powerful 
factor in these matters, will pronounce a grim judgment on those 
responsible. 

“ The Government’s appeal for responsible price policies has 
been answered by the nationalized industries and many private 
employers. I ask the trade unions to weigh yery carefully tl^J^ationw 
consequences of any action they may now contemplate They may 
have faults to find with the policies of management or of the 
ment. But they have the means to make their views known to both. 
Remembering their reputation for practical good sense, X am sure 
they will not do anything to undermine the economic strength on 
which their own future depends. Nor is this the time, with au our 
external dangers, to deal ourselves a self-inflicted wound. 
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“ Oi course there are other and important q.Tiestions which arise. 
There is the problem of automation, on which the National Jomt 
Advisory Conncil is already hard at work. There is the problem of 
industrial mobility. Redtindancy in eertam sectors of mdnstry will 
arise even m conditions of full employment. For without movement 
and elasticity, there cannot be a healthy indnstrial organism . . 

^ « There is of course some divergence of emphasis about the best 
methods of regulating our economy. As I have often said before, I 
think this is rather a battle of words. Certainly the regulatory 
controls which I am now operating are pretty severe, and are begm- 
to be effective. Anyway, I have no doctrmaire approach to this 
problem* To my mmd it’s just a question of practical commonsense. 

Finally, there are the suspicions which we have inherited from 
the past. How sad it is that so many people try to fan the embers of 
these dying fires ! In our modern democratic society we ought to he 
able to forget these growmg pams , An ahihty to learn from 
experience is one of the marks of maturity 

" Broadly speaking, real standards can he mcreased only by 
greater capital mvestment, and greater skill all through mdustry, 
leading to higher production . ” 

Gennan Competition with British Exports. 

A report on the impact of West German competition on 
British exports, pubhshed m the Board of Trade Journal on 
July 28, showed that between 1953 and 1955 Western Germany’s 
share of world trade in manufactures had mcreased from 13.3 
to 15.6 per cent, while that of the U.K. had fallen from 21.3 
to 19.8 per cent. (In 1950 Western Germany’s share had been 

T. 3 per cent and that of the U.K. 25.5 per cent). 

It was pointed out that the expansion of West German exports 
between 1953 and 1955 had been particularly marked m Austiia,the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Australia, India, Soviet Bussia, Venezuela, 
and Israel, the largest increases bemg m the following commodity 
groups • oils and fats (93 per cent, compared with 58 per cent for 

U. K. exports), food, drink and tobacco (50 per cent, against 15 per 
cent for the U K.), machmery and vehicles (47 per cent, agamst 15 
per cent for the U.K.), and chemicals (43 per cent, agamst 31 per 
cent for the U K.) German textile exports had mcreased by 39 per 
cent, while those of the U K. — ^relatively much more important to the 
national economy — ^had dechned by 5 per cent Moreover, while the 
value of Western Germany’s motor-vehicle exports had doubled 
between 1953 and 1955, those of the U.K had risen by only about 
one-fifth. 

Analysmg the success of West German competition, the report 
drew attention to the following pomts • (a) Wages were probably 
lower m Western Germany than m the UK, (6) German workers 
were workmg about two hours a week longer than British workers m 
the autumn of 1955 ; (c) West German output had risen faster than 
wages over the past six years, the reverse having been true m the 
U.K., (d) gross fixed mvestment m mdustry m the period 1950-54 
averaged 21 per cent of the gross national product of Western Germany 
and 14 per cent of that of the U.K. 

The report concluded that to meet the challenge of German compe- 
tition ** British industry must pay special attention to improving its 
sales promotion abroad and must not neglect any opportunities of 
obtammg new export busmess. At the same time it must mvest more 
in the modernization and expansion of mdustrial capacity.” 

Fall in Gold and Hollar Reserves. 

Tile Treasury announced on Sept. 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and doUar reserves had fallen by ^^129,000,000 m August 
after taking into account (a) $4,000,000 received in U.S. defence 
aid, (b) $51,000,0007paid to the E.P.U. m respect of the July 
settlement, and (c) $3,000,000 paid to the creditors of E.P.U. 
in bilateral settlements. As a result of the fall in August — ^the 
first monthly declme durmg 1956 — ^the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves stood at $2,276,000,000 on Aug. 31. 

It was authoritatively stated in the Press that there were three 
main causes for the big loss of gold and dollars in August * (1) the 
above-mentioned payments to the E P.U , (2) the transfer of 

$14,400,000 to the new International Finance Corporation (see 
15048 A) as Britain’s share of its capital ; (3) official support given to 
sterling in the foreign exchange market durmg August, as a result 
of the Suez crisis. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. August settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of £16,000,000, which would be 
settled in September as to three-quarters in gold and dollars 
and as to one-quarter by a credit from the Union.“(Treasury 
Press Office - Board of Trade Journal - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. 15^046 A 5 14977 A ; 15036 D.) 

A. NETHERIjySfDS. — Old Age PensionslLegislation. 

The Old Age Pensions Bill, which had been introduced m the 
Netherlands Parliament on June 30, 1955, was approved by the 
Lower House of the States-General on March 23, 1956, and by 
the Upper House on March 30, 1956. Pensions will be paid 
from Jan. 1, 1957, and it is expected that about 712,000 men 
and women aged 65 and over will be eligible. Total aMual 
expenditure on pensions will amount to 722,000,000 guilders 
£72,200,000). — (Netherlands News Agency) (144^9 B*) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Balance of Payments, 1955-56. 
Industrial Production Figures. 

The Australian Federal Treasurer (Sir Arthur Fadden] 
stated in his Budget speech m the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives on Aug. 30 that Australian exports in 1955-56 had 
amounted to £A.773, 000,000 and Imports to £A.8 19, 000,000 — 
an adverse trade balance of £A.46,000,000- After taking freight 
payments and other net mvisible transactions mto consider- 
ation, the current account deficiency was £A.221, 000,000- 
Hhving gamed a net amount of £A. 148,000,000 from loans and 
capital transactions, as well as from various movements of 
funds on private account, the net result of all overseas trans- 
actions for the year was a fall m Australia’s international 
reserves by £A.73,CK)0,000 to £A.355,000,000 as at June 30, 
1956. Although the latter figure was somewhat higher than 
seemed hkely at one time, Sir Arthur declared tlmt it still 
represented “ an uncomfortably low level of reserves.” 

Figures of Australian mdustrial production in the 1955-56 
financial year, released on Aug. 24, showed that iron and steel 
production had reached the record total of 6,257,000 tons, 
compared with 5,968,000 tons m the previous year, and that 
the motor mdustry had turned out the record number of 
81,700 car-bodies (9,700 more than m 1954-55). The year also 
showed records in the production of motor tj^es, gas and 
electricity, cement, superphosphate, pamt, washing-machines, 
electric household machmery, cotton goods, and most woollen 
textiles. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Balance of Payments, 14470 A.) 

C. AFGHANISTAN - PAKISTAN. — President Mirza’s 
Visit to KabuL - Discussions with Afghan Leaders. 

The President of Pakistan, General Iskander Mirza, paid a 
State visit to Afghanistan from Aug. 7-12 at the invitation of 
King Zahir Shah. Durmg his stay m Kabul he had discussions 
with the King, Prince Baud Khan (the Prime Minister), and 
other members of the Afghan Government. 

A joint communique stated that advantage had been taken of 
President Mirza’s visit to discuss ** matters of common interest,” 
and that the conversations had taken place in an atmosphere of 
” warmth and cordiality,” It added : H.M. the King of Afghan- 
istan and the President of Pakistan recognize the need for close 
co-operation between the two countries, affirm their intention to 
promote better relations, and declare their united resolve to remove 
aH differences between the two Moslem countries through friendly 
negotiations, and to estabhsh a firm basis for permanent friendship ” 
It was also announced that King Zahir Shah had accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Pakistan. 

President Mirza’s visit to Afghamstan was regarded in both 
countries as ending the period of strained relations caused by 
the “ Pakhtoomstan ” dispute during the past few years. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 

Afghan-Pak. Dispute, 14481 B ; 14291A; 14271 A.) 

D. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Final Approval of 
Sale of Trinidad Oil Company to Texas Company. 

The Treasury announced on Aug. 28 that “ arrangements 
satisfactory to H.M. Government ” had now been made on 
those aspects of the proposed purchase of the Trinidad Oil 
Company by the Texas Company which primarily concerned 
the Umted Kmgdom, and that “all necessary consents by 
H.M. Government and by the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago to the proposed purchase have been or will be given.” 

The Texas Company announced on Aug. 31 that acceptances 
of its offer of 80s. 3d. per 5s. stock umt had been received from 
holders of nearly 97 per cent of the Trmidad Company’s 
Ordinary stock, and that it intended to exercise its powers 
imder the Compames Act to acquire the remamder. The 
transaction was finally approved at an extraordinary general 
meeting of shareholders of the Trinidad Company held m 
London on Sept. 3. The sum of £50,000 was voted to Mr. Simon 
Vos, the company’s chairman, as compensation for loss of 
office. — (Tunes - Financial Tunes) (Prev. rep. 1503 ^ 

E. JAPAN. •— Admission to U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America with Status of Observer. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council unanimously 
approved on July 20 a jomt resolution sponsored by Argentina, 
Brazil, Ecuador, and the Dominican Republic — ^the fom 
American countries represented on the Council — ^adimttmg 
Japan to meetings of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America with the status of an observer. Japan ^d expres^a 
the wish to take part in the activities of ECLA in view or her 
close connexions with Latin America in the spheres of tr^e 
and migration. — (Japanese Embassy, London) (t353® 
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A. GOLD COAST. — General Election. - Victory for 
Convention People^s Party* - Dr. Nkriimah^s Indepen- 
dence Resolution. - Opposition Mission to London. 

General elections were held in the Gold Coast on July 17, 
except m certain parts of the Northern Territories, where they 
took place on July 12. The chief parties contesting the elections 
were the ruling Convention People’s Party (C.P.P.) led by 
Dr. iCwame Nkrurnah, the Prune Minister ; the National 
Liberation Movement (NX.M.), the prmcipal Opposition party 
led by Professor K. A. Busia ; and the Northern Peoples 
Party (N.P.P.), which is allied to the N.L.M. mereas the 
C.P.P. contested all the 104 seats on a coun^-wide basis, the 
Opposition parties conducted their campaigns largely on a 
regional basis — ^the N.L.M. candidates standing m Ashanti 
and the N.P-P. candidates m the Northern Territories. 

The final results gave the C.P.P. an overall majority of 88 m 
the new Legislative Assembly, party strengths bemg as follows : 
C.P.P- 71 (including five unopposed returns), N,L.M. 12, N.P.P . 
15, others six. Results by regions were as follows, with com- 
parative figures for the last (1951) elections : 

C.P P. N.L.M. N.P.P. Others 
1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 
Gold Coast Coloay . . 44 41 — — — — — 3 

Ashanti . . . . 8 19 12 1 — — 1 1 

Tranavolta-Togoland 8 8 — — — — 5 5 

NoithenL Territories . . 11 11 — — 15 14 — 1 

Total .. .. 71 79 12 1 15 14 6 10 

As shown atove, the C.P.P. won every seat In Gold Coast Colony, 
Srammg the tliree formerly held by Independents. In Ashanti, on the 
other hand, the O.P.P. lost 11 seats to the N.L M , which emergedasthe 
strongest party with 12 of the 21 Ashanti seats ; the remaining seat 
went to the Moslem Association Party Party strengths remained 
•onchanged m Transvolta-Togoland, the five Opposition seats being 
divided between the Togoland Congress (two), Independents (two), 
and the Federation of Youth Organizations (one) The N.P P 
remained the strongest party in the Northern Territories, gaining on© 
seat from the Moslem Association Party- 

Voting was on the basis of universal suflErage, the registered 
electorate numbering about 1,400,000 out of a total population 
(Including the trust territory of Togoland) of 4,500,000. Only some 
50 per cent of the electors went to the polls, compared with 54 per 
cent m 1951. Voting was heaviest in Ashanti (58 per cent), followed 
by Togoland (51 per cent), the Northern Territories (49 per cent), 
and Gold Coast Colony (44 per cent). In aggregate, the 0 P.P. polled 
abont 398,000 votes and the Opposition parties 299,000. 

The votes cast in the different regions (shown as percentages of the 
total electorate in each region) were divided as follows : Gold Coast 
Colony— C.P P.38 per cent, Oppoaitionpartles 6 percent; Transvolta- 
Togoland — C P-P- 28 per cent, Opposition 23 per cent , Ashanti — 
C.P P. 25 per cent. Opposition 33 per cent ; Northern Territories 
— O.P.P. 20.5 per cent, Opposition 28 5 per cent 

Dr. Nkrurnah had a majority of 9,244 over his N.L.M. opponent 
(who lost hiB deposit), other Ministers re-elected including Mr. Botsio, 
Mr. Casely-Hayford, Mr. Ofori-Atta, and Mr. Gbedemah. The 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Jantuah, was defeated at Kumasl by an 
N.L.M. canclidate, while the Minister of Trade and Labour (Mr. 
Asafu-Adjaye) did not seek re-election. 

Dr. Busia was re-elected for the N.L M , whose members in the new 
Assembly include Mr. Joseph Appiah, son-in-law of Lady Cnppa and 
the late Sir Stafford Onpps. Dr. Danquah, one of the leading 
personalities m the N.L.M., failed to secure election, as was also the 
case in 1951. 

The new Legislative Assembly convened on July 30, when 
Sir Emmanuel Quist was re-elected Speaker for the third time. 
A new Cabinet — recruited, like its predecessor, entirely from 
the C.C.T. and headed by Dr. Nkrurnah — was swom-in on 
July 23 by the Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, its mem- 
bership being as follows : 

Dr, Kwame Nkrurnah, Prime Minister , Mr. K Botsio, Trade and 
Labour , Mr. K A Gbedemah, Pmanoe ; Mr. A Casely-Hayford, 
Communications ; Mr A. B Inkumsah, Housing ; Mr A. E Ofori- 
Atta, Local Government ; Mr. J. H AUassanl, Health ; Mr. Ako 
Adjei, Interior , Mr. J. B. Erzuah, Education ; Mr. N. A. Welbeck, 
Works ; Mr. B. Y. Afari, Agriculture ; Mr. L R. Abavana and Mr. 
K. Bdusei, Ministers without portfolio. 

A resolution caUing for independence for the Gold Coast was 
moved by Dr. Nkrurnah in the Legislative Assembly on Aug. 3, 
and adopted unanimously in the absence of the Opposition 
members. The latter had boycotted the debate on the ground 
that a Constitution should have been agreed upon before the 
Government introduced such a resolution. 

Dr. Nkrurnah called upon the British Colonial Secretary (Mr, 
Lennox-Boyd) to honour the pledge given in his recent statement on 
the Gold Coast (see 14890 A), and expressed the opinion that there 
was ** nothing to prevent us now from fulfilling the final conditions 
set forth in the Colonial Secretary's statement, nor any reason why 
he should feel any reluctance to fuMl Ms pledge . I am determined 
to ensure that a firm date for independence is announced without 
d^ay. The Secretary of State cannot go back on his word, and I do 
not think he would wish to do so . . . ” 


An Opposition delegation representmg Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories, headed by Professor Busia, left Accra for 
London on Aug. 12 for conversations with Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
on the question of a Federal Constitution for the Gold Coast. 
Before leaving Accra, Professor Busia issued a statement 
claiming that the election results in Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories had justified the case for a Federal Constitution, 
and stressmg that the Opposition intended to press its case for 
such a Constitution before mdependence. The Asanteman 
Council also issued a statement on Aug. 16 upholding the case 
for a Federal Constitution, and declarmg that the Ashanti 
people did not wish to lose their separate identity. 
(Commonwealth Survey - Tunes - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep* 14890 A ; 1951 Elections, 11293 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. “ Viscount Hailsham ap- 
pointed First Lord of Admiralty. - Resignation of 
Viscount Cilcennin* 

It was announced on Sept. 2 from 10, Downing Street, that 
Viscount Hailsham (48) had been appomted First Lord of the 
Admiralty m succession to Viscount Cilcennm (52), who had 
tendered his resignation from the Government. 

Letters exchanged between the Prime Minister and Viscount 
Cilcemnn were pubhshed on the same day. In tendering his resigna- 
tion from the Government, Lord Cilcennm wrote You will 
remember that when the Government changes took place last 
December and you asked me to remam at the Admiralty, I told you 
that I should wish to b© reheved of oflGlce this autumn I have been 
First Lord for five years, with two previous years on the Board of 
Admiralty as Financial Secretary, and ... I feel sure that this length 
of time 18 m itself suflSlcient reason for a change I could have wished 
for a more settled time to hand over my post I feel, however, that it 
IS essential that my successor should be m ofldce for a reasonable 
period before the autumn Parhament, and, as you know, I have been 
able m the past few weeks to satisfy myself about the Navy’s plans 
and precautionary measures [i.e. m the Suez crisis]. I should be 
grateful, therefore, if you would submit my resignation to H M the 
Queen I appreciate very much your offer of other Government 
work and I am grateful to you for understanding my reasons for 
refusmg it . . ” 

Sir Anthony Eden, m reply, accepted Lord Cilcennin’s resignation 
with regret, and paid tribute to his ** long and devoted service at the 
Admiralty,” which had been ** of great value during a difficult period 
of transition ” 

Viscount Cilcennm (formerly Mr. J. P. L. Thomas until 
December 1955, when a viscounty was conferred upon him — 
see 14601 A) had been Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
m 1943-45 and First Lord since 1951, when Sir (then Mr.) 
Wmston Churchill formed the Conservative Government after 
the general election of that year. He was Conservative M.P. for 
Hereford from 1931 until his elevation to the peerage, and 
vice-chairman of the Conservative Party from 1945 to 1951. 
As disclosed in his letter of resignation, he had declined the 
offer of another post in the Government. 

Lord Hailsham, Q.C., was Conservative M.P. for Oxford 
City (as Mr. Qumtin Hogg) from 1938 to 1950, when he 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his father, the first 
Viscount Hailsham. Desirous of remaining in the House of 
Commons, where he was one of the most prominent and best- 
known Conservative back-benchers, he appealed to Mr. Attlee 
(then Prime Mmister) to introduce legislation enabling him to 
remam a member of the Commons, but the request was refused 
(see 10974 D). Educated at Eton and Oxford, Lord Hailsham 
served with the Rifle Brigade in World War II, and was wounded 
in the Western Desert m 1941. He was Jomt Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Air m the last weeks of the wartime 
Coalition Government, and held the same post in the short- 
lived “ caretaker ” Government before the general election of 
1945 — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14601 A.) 

C. JAPAN - PHILIPPINES. — Philippine Ratification 
of Reparations Agreement and Peace Treaty. - Resump- 
tion of Diplomatic Relations. 

Instruments of ratification of the reparations agreement 
between Japan and the Philippines, signed on May 9, were 
exchanged m Tokio on July 23, following approval of the 
agreement by the Upper House of the Japanese Diet and the 
Philippine House of Representatives. [The agreement had 
already been approved by the Japanese l-tower House and the 
Philippine Senate.] 

The Philippine House of Representatives also ratified on 
July 16 the San Francisco Peace Treaty with Japan, by 13 
votes to three. 

Under a Note exchange of July 23 both countries agreed to 
raise their respective diplomatic missions in Manila and Tokio 
to embassy status. — (Japanese Embassy, London) (14988 C.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The Democratic Convention. 
- Mr. Adlai Stevenson nominated as Presidential Candi- 
date. - Senator Kefauver nominated Vice-Presidential 
Candidate. - The Democratic Party’s Programme. 

The National Convention of the Democratic Party, meeting 
m Chicago from Aug. 13-17, adopted Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the former Governor of Illinois, as Democratic candidate for 
the Presidential election m November. Senator Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee was adopted as Vice-Presidential candidate. 

The Candidatures. 

The Democratic National Convention was attended by 
1,372 delegates from all the States and territories of the Umon, 
the biggest delegations bemg those of New York (98), Penn- 
sylvania (74), California (68), Illmois (64), Ohio (58), and 
Texas (56). As a result of the State primary elections, held m a 
number of States between March 13 and June 5, about 400 of 
the delegates were pledged to support Mr. Stevenson for the 
Presidential nomination, 200 were comimtted to support 
Senator Kefauver (who, however, had annoimced before the 
Convention opened that he did not wish to stand for the 
Presidential nomination — see below), 141 were committed 
to support Governor Harnman of New York, and about 
300 delegates were pledged to support “ favourite sons ” — ^i.e. 
Governors, Senators, or Representatives whose candidature 
was sponsored by the delegations ot the States m which they 
hold office, or which they represent m Congress. The remam- 
mg delegates (about 320) weie uncommitted, notably the 
delegations from New Jersey (30), Virgmia (32), Arkansas (26), 
Louisiana (24), and Mississippi (22), as well as 24 of the 
Pennsylvanian delegation. 

Mr Stevenson’s biggest successes in the State primaries were 
obtained in CaMoxma (where he gained, all 68 delegate votes), Ilhnois 
(63 of the 64: votes), Pennsylvania (50 of the 74 votes, the remaining 
24 bemg uncomnutted), Florida (22 of the 28 votes), West Virgima 
(18 of the 24 votes), and Oregon (all 16 votes) 

Senator Kefauver obtained all 28 delegate votes m Wisconsm, 26 of 
the 30 delegate votes in Minnesota, and all delegate votes in Indiana 
(26), Maryland (18), and Montana (16) He was also assured of all the 
32 votes of his home State, Tennessee. 

Governor Harriman of New York obtained 91 of the 98 delegate 
votes for that State, and was also promised the support of the 28 
Oklahoma votes In Kentucky, all 30 votes went to Governor 
Albert B. Chandler ; in Massachusetts, all 40 votes to Representative 
John W. McCormack; m Michigan, all 44 votes to Governor G. 
Mennen Williams ; in Missouri, all 38 votes to Senator Stuart 
Symington ; in Ohio, 54 of the 58 delegate votes to Governor Frank 
J Lausohe ; in South CaroUna, all 20 delegate votes to Governor 
George B Timmerman 3 r , in Texas, all 58 delegate votes to Senator 
Lyndon B Johnson , and in Washington State, 20 of the 26 delegate 
votes to Senator Warren G Magnuson 

Senator Kefauver’s Withdrawal from Presidential Nomination. 

Senator Kefauver — ^who, as stated above, won important 
support in several of the State primaries, notably in Wisconsin 
and Mmnesota — ^had announced on July 31 that he would not 
he a candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination 
and had urged his supporters to back Mr. Stevenson as the 
party’s presidential nominee. 

In taking this decision. Senator Kefauver expressed his behef that 
he could “ make a great contribution toward umty and eventual 
victory for the party by withdrawmg my name for consideration for 
the office of President at this time, and asking my supporters whole- 
heartedly to giye their backing to Governor Adlai Stevenson ” After 
pointing out that Mr Stevenson had secured almost 3,000,000 votes 
m the primaries, or over 600,000 more than he [Senator Kefauver] had 
obtained, Mr. Kefauver added . Furthermore, smce the primaries 
have concluded, rehable, nation-wide polls show that most Demo- 
cratic and independent voters want hun [Mr Stevenson] to be 
nommated He has the support of the majority of Democratic Party 
leaders . . . Governor Stevenson’s delegate lead is such that he could 
be stopped only by throwing the Convention into a deadlock. I would 
not want to be a party to this . Victory in November is more 
important than the victor in August I am anxious that the resources 
of the party, of myself, and of Governor Stevenson should not be 
dissipated ... I am anxious that we begin now to unite the party for a 
vigorous, resourceful, and imagmative campaign ...” 

jMr. Tiruman's Support for Governor Harriman. 

In a press statement in Chicago on Aug. 11, on the eve of the 
Democratic Convention, Mr. Harry S. Truman (the ex- 
President) expressed his belief that Governor Harriman was 
“ the man best qualified to be the next President of the United 
States.” 

After expressing his pleasure that this Convention has many 
qualified men to choose from, each of whom would make a good 
President,” Mr. Truman added : ”... Against the mounting crises 
in the world this Convention must name a man who has the experience 
and ability to act as President immediately upon assuming that 
office, without risking a period of costly and dangerous trial and error. 


In the hght of my knowledge of the office of President, I beheve that 
the man best quahfied to be the next President of the U.S-A. is 
Governor Harriman of New York. He will make a fighting and 
successful candidate because he is dedicated to the prmciples of our 
party — ^the New Deal and the Fair Deal. I know there are several 
other men who could wage successful campaigns with much credit to 
the party and the nation, and they are men for whom I have great 
a dmir ation. But Governor Harriman has had long experience m top 
Government positions at home He has played a histone role m 
representmg this country m Europe and Asia. He was a tower of 
strength aU through the Roosevelt Administration and aU the years 
of my own Administration. I know him and you can depend upon 

him . , 


Presidential Nomination for Mr- Stevenson. 

Mr. Stevenson secured the Democratic presidential nomma- 
tion on the first ballot (held on Aug. 16), receiving 905^ votes 
against 210 for (Governor Harrunan. [A numencal majonty of 
the 1,372 delegates — ^i.e. a miniinum of 6861 votes — ^was 
required to secure the nommation.] The votes "were divided 
between the different candidates as follows : 


Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson 
Governor Averell Harrunai^ . . 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
Senator Stuart Synungton 
Governor Albert B. Chandler - . " 
Representative James C. Davis 
(^vernor John S. Battle 
Governor George B. Tunmemian jr. 
Governor Frank J. Lausche , . 


905i 

210 

80 

45i 

a6| 

33 

32j^ 


The candidature of Mr. Stevenson was moved by Senator John F- 
Kennedy (Massachusetts), and seconded by Governor Hodges of 
North Carohna, Governor Leader of Pennsylvania, Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman (New York), Representative Wilham L. Dawson (a 
Chicago Negro), and Representative Edith Green (Oregon). During 
the Convention, and prior to the baUotmg on Aug. 16, an important 
development m Mr. Stevenson’s favour had been the decision ot the 
New Jersey delegation to oast its 36 votes (previously uncommitted) 
on his behalf for the presidential nomination. 


The 905 i votes cast for Mr. Stevenson mcluded those of ah the 
delegations from Arizona, Arkansas, Calif orma, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kansas, Lomsana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming, as well as those from the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the Virgm Islands. 
In addition, Mr. Stevenson was supported by the majority of the 
delegations from Colorado, Florida (25 out of 28), lUmois (63 i out of 
64), Indiana, Iowa, Marne, Massachusetts (32 out of 40), Michigan 
(39 out of 44), Minnesota (19 out of 30), Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carohna, Ohio (52 out of 58), Pennsylvania 
(67 out of 74), Vermont, and Washington State. 


The candidature of Governor Harriman was moved by Governor 
Gary of Oklahoma and seconded by Mr. Harry S. Truman, the other 
seconders includmg Mr. David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. The 210 votes cast for Mr. Harriman 
included 92 i (out of 98) from New York, all 28 from Oklahoma, and 
11 (out of 30) from Minnesota. 


The remaining votes were divided between "favourite sons,” viz : 
the 80 votes for Senator Lyndon Johnson mcluded all those of Ms 
home State, Texas (56), and of Mississippi (22) ; the 45 J for Senator 
Symington included all 38 from his home State of Missouri , the Z&i 
for Governor Chandler of Kentucky mcluded all 30 from that State ; 
the 33 for Representative Davis of Georgia comprised all 32 from that 
State, and one from Alabama , the 32 i for Governor Battle of 
Viiginia Mcluded all the Virgmian delegation (22) ; the 231 for 
Governor Timmerman of South Carolma mcluded 18 of the 20 votes 
of that State , and the 5 J for Governor Lausohe of Ohio came from 
that State’s delegation— the great majority of whom voted for Mr. 
Stevenson, as stated above The candidatures of Senator Magnuson 
(Washmgton), Governor Menaen Williams (Michigan), and Represen- 
tative John W. McCormack (Massachusetts) had been withdrawn 
before the ballot. 

After the ballot, Mr. Sam Rayburn (Speaker of tlie House of 
Representatives and chairman of the Democratic Party) asked 
the Convention to choose Mr. Stevenson as presidential 
candidate “ unammously and by acclamation.’ ’ A motion to this 
effect was moved by (Governor Gary of Oklahoma (who had 
previously nominated Mr. Harriman as presidential candidate) 
and carried by acclamation as suggested by Mr. Rayburn. Assur- 
ances of full support for Mr. Stevenson in the Presidential 
election campaign were given by Mr. Harriman and by Demo- 
cratic leaders who had supported Mr. Harriman’s candidature, 
includmg Mr. Truman. [A biography of Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
IS given on page 12373, second column.] 

Mr. Stevenson, after thankmg the Convention for nominatmg 
him as Presidential candidate, annoimced that he did not wfeh 
to mdicate any preference m the choice of his Vice-Presidential 
“ runmng mate.” He would therefore depart firom tradition 
and leave the Vice-Presidential nommatioii to the firee and 
open choice of the Convention. 
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** Historically,” said Sir. Stevenson, “ tlie Presidential candidate 
haa often designated the nominee for Vice-President. Sometimes the 
choice has been due to personal predilection or political expediency. 
But always there is the importance of mutual comadence if they are to 
work together with masamrun eheetiveness m the interest of the 
namon. I recognize these considerations, but I respect beyond 
measure a convention and a party which has conferred upon me its 
highest honour without asking of me a smgle commitment except 
faith in the programme and prmcipies of our party. In these oiroum- 
stances I have concluded to depart from the precedents of the past. 
I have decided that the selection of the Vice-Presidential nommee 
should he made through the free processes of this Convention- — so 
that the party’s candidate for this office may 30m me before the 
nation, not as one man’s selection, but as one chosen hy our party, 
even as I have been chosen — ” 

Vice-Presidential Nomination for Senator Kefauver. 

After failing to secure the necessary mmimiim of votes 
(i.e. 68Gi) on the first ballot. Senator Kefauver succeeded in 
obtaining the Vice-Presidential nomination on the second 
ballot (held on Aug. 17), in which the figures were : 


Senator Estes Kefauver , . . . . . . . 750 

Senator John F- Kennedy . - . . . . . 593 

Senator Albert Gom . . . 12 

Mr. Robert F. Wagner . . . . . . . 6 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey . . . . . 5 

Other candidates . . - . . . . . . 6 


On the first ballot Senator Kefauver received votes — 203 

fewer than the number reauired for nommation. Senator Keimedy of 
Massachusetts was runner-up with 304 votes, followed by Senator 
Core of Tennessee <178), Mr. Wagner, the Mayor of Kew York City 
{162i), and Senator Humphrey of Minnesota (134i). The remaimng 
votes were distributed among a number of other candidates. 

Senator Kefauver’s success on the second ballot was attributable to 
& number of ** switches ” by delegations after the mconclusive first 
ballot, and to the action of Senator Gore in withdrawing after the first 
ballot mhis favour. [As shown above. Senator Gore received 1 2 votes 
from the floor on the second ballot, despite his withdrawal from the 
contest ] On the second ballot Senator Kefauver gained all 74 
Pennsylvaiua votes (against 54 on the first ballot), all 32 Tennessee votes 
(cast for Senator Gore on the first ballot), and the 36 Missouri votes 
(which went to Senator Humphrey on the first ballot), m addition to 
gammg a number of votes from Ohio, hhohigan, and other numerically 
important delegations. 

Senator Kennedy obtamed ins prmoipal support from New York 
(96 i votes on the second ballot, whereas on the first ballot all 98 
N.Y. delegates had voted for Mayor Wagner), Texas (all 56 votes), 
Hhnois (54i votes), and his home State of Massachusetts (40 votes). 
He was strongly supported m all the Southern States except Florida, 
whose delegation nearly all voted for Senator Kefauver 

Senator Estes Kefauver (53) was bom at Madisonvilie 
(Tennessee), graduated at the University of Tennessee (A.B.) 
and Yale University (LL-B.), and practised law at Chattanooga 
before his election to the House of Representatives in 1939. 
He entered tiie Senate in 1948, and two years later presided 
over the special Senate Sub-committee which investigated 
crime in the Umted States (see 11761 A). He was a candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nommation in 1952, losing to 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson on the third ballot after leading on the 
first two (see 12373 A). 

The Party Prograxnxae. 

After prolonged discussion and debate, the Democratic 
National Convention approved a programme on which the 
Presidential and Congressional elections would be fought and 
winch the party, if returned to power, pledged itself to carry 
out in the next Congress, It is summarized below under cross- 
headings. 

General Domestic Policy. After deseribmg the Repubhcan Adminis- 
tration as being m the “ hands of political amateurs dominated by 
representatives of special privilege,” and saying that “ the party of 
Lincoln has been made captive to big-busmessmen of small mind,” 
the policy statement repudiated the Republican contention that the 
American people were “ now more prosperous than ever before ta 
peace-time.” It declared m this connexion : 

” For the American farmer, the smaill busmess man, the low-income 
worker, the old people living on a pittance, the young people seeking 
an American standard of education, and the minority groups seekmg 
full employment opportunity at adeauate wages, this Repuhlloan 
prosperity product has been an illusion. Tbe evil is slowly but surely 
Infiltrating the entire economic system. Its fever signs are evidenced 
by soaring monopoly profits while wages lag, farm income collapses, 
and small husiness laiLuxes multiply at an alarming rate . The 
disastrously reactionary farm programme, the hard-hearted resistance 
to adequate expansion of Social Security and other programmes for 
human well-being, and favouritism in the award of Government 
contracts, all have watered the economic tree at the top and neglected 
tt» roots . . . Federal budgetary outlays for education and health, 
old-age assistano© and cbJld-care, slum clearance and resources 
development, and all the other great needs of our people have been 


mercilessly slashed from an annual rate of more than $57 peu captta 
under the Democrats to $33 per captta under the Hepubhcans, a cut 
of 42 per cent ...” 

Tr> carrying out the “ Democratic principles for full prosperity for 
all,” the party pledged itself : 

(1) " To repudiate the Repubhcan stunting of our economic 
growth and to reassert the prmcipies of the Full Employment Act.” 

(2) “ To achieve a truly balanced Federal budget m a just and fully 
prosperous American economy.” 

(3) To eqmtable tax revisions and money pohcies designed to 
combme economic progress with economic justice We condemn the 
Repubhcan use of our revenue and money systems to benefit the few 
at tbe expense of the people.” 

(4) ‘‘ To work towards the reduction and ehmmation of poverty ta 
America.” 

(5) “ To full parity of mcome and hvmg standards for agriculture ; 
to stiike ofl the shackles which the Taft-Hartley Law has unjustly 
imposed on labour , and to foster the more rapid growth of legitimate 
busmess enterprise by founding this growth upon the expanding 
consuming power of the people ” 

(6) ” To expand world trade and enlarge mtematxonal economic 
co-operation.” 

By adhering to these prmcipies [the statement contmued] we 
shall strive to attain by 1960 tbe foUowmg fuU-prosperity objectives 
for all American f amflies . 

(1) A $500,000,000,000 national economy m real terms. 

(2) An increase of 20 per cent or better m the average standard of 
hvmg. 

(3) An moreaae of annual mcome for American famihes, with 
special emphasis on those with mcomes below $2,000. 

(4) A determined drive toward parity of incomes and living stan- 
dards for agriculture. 

(5) The addition of all necessary classrooms for our primary and 
secondary schools , the construction of needed new homes, with a 
proper proportion devoted to the rehousing of low- and middle- 
mcome famihes m urban and rural areas ; the morease of benefits 
under the Old Age Assistance and Old Age Survivors’ Insurance 
programmes ; a substantial expansion m hospital facihties and 
medical research ; and a doublmg of our programmes for resource 
development and conservation 

(6) National defence outlays based upon our national needs, not 
permitting false economy to jeopardize our survival.” 

Social Security. The party pledged itself to ” expand and improve 
the great social welfare programmes inaugurated under Democratic 
admmistration . . by broadening and strengthening these pro- 
grammes by mcreased benefits to keep pace with improved standards 
of Imng ; by raiamg the wago-base upon which benefits depend ; 
and by increasing benefits for each year of covered employment ” 

Specific pledges were given for (1) “a stronger unemployment 
msurance system with broader coverage and mcreased benefits 
consistent with rismg eammgs ” ; (2) the extension to other workers 
of the msurance programme [enacted by the Democratic Congress In 
19463 whereby railway workers wore protected against temporary 
wage losses due to short-term illness ; (3) ” greater assistance for the 
aged, the blind, dependent children, the disabled, and other needy 
persons who are not adequately protected by our contributory 
insurance programmes.” 

Health and Medical Care. . The shortage of tramed medical and 
health personnel and facilities has impaired health standards and 
increased the cost of hospital care beyond the financial capacities of 
most American famihes. We pledge ourselves to initiate programmes 
of Federal financial aid, without Federal controls, for medical educa- 
tion We pledge contmuing and increasing support for hospital 
oonstruotion programmes, as well as increased Federal aid to public 
health services, particularly m rural areas - . ” 

Housing. . We reaffirm the goal, expressed by a Democratic 
Congress in 1949, that every American family is entitled to have ‘ a 
decent home and a suitable living environment,* The Republican 
Administration bas sabotaged that goal by reducing the pubhc 
housing programme to a fraction of the nation’s need. We pledge that 
the housing-insurance and mortgage-guarantee programmes will be 
redirected m the interest of the home owner, and that the availability 
of low-interest housing credit will be kept consistent with the ex- 
panding housing needs of the nation. We favour providing aid to 
urban and suburban communities m better pla,iming their future 
development and re- development ” 

Education. “ Every American child, Irrespective of race, national 
ongm, economic status, or place of residence, has the full right under 
the law and the Constitution, without discrimination, to every 
educational opportunity to develop his potentialities. We are now 
faced with shortages of educational facilities that threaten national 
security, economic prosperity, and human well-being. The resources 
of our States and localities are strained to the limit Federal aid 
should be provided within the traditional framework of State and 
local control We pledge the Democratic Party to the following • 

(1) Legislation to assist States and local communities to hulld 
schools, and to provide essential health and safety services for all 
schoolchildren. 

(2) Better educational, health, and welfare opportunities for 
children of migratory workers. 
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(3) Assistance to programmes for training teachers of esoeptional 
[i.e. physically or mentally handicapped] children. 

(4) Programmes for the training of teachers to meet the critical 
shortage In technical and scientific fields. 

(5) Expansion of student, teacher, and cnltnral exchanges with 
other nations.” 

Agriculture, After declaring that “ the Eisenhower Administration 
has failed utterly to meet the desperate needs of farmers m the face of 
fantastic promises to do so, and has sabotaged the progressive pro* 
grammes inherited from prior Democratic Administrations,” the 
statement denounced President Eisenhower’s veto of the constnic- 
tave legislation passed by the Democratic 84th Congress to reverse the 
fall of farm prices and restore farmers to a position of 
first-class economic citizenship in the sharing of benefits from 
American productive ability ” It contmued : 

Farmers have had to struggle for 3 i years while then net farm 
Income has fallen more than ^1,000,000,000 a year Their panty 
ratio, which under Democratic Administrations had been 100 per 
cent or more during the 11 years prior to 1953, dropped to as low as 
80 per cent during the Eisenhower Administration, and the farmers’ 
share of the consmners’ food dollar shrank from 47 cents m 1952 to as 
low as only 38 cents One stark fact stands clearly for all to see- — 
disastrously low farm prices and record high consumer pnces vie with 
each other for the attention of responsible Government. In reducing 
thig incongruous spread hes the answer to some of the most vexmg 
problems of agricultural economics. In their courageous fight to save 
their homes and land, American farmers have gone deeper and deeper 
mto debt. Last yeai farmers’ mortgage indebtedness mcreased more 
than m any year m history with the exception of 1923 ...” 

In order “ to regam the ground lost during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, and better to serve both consumers and producers,” the 
Democratic Party pledged “ contmuous and vigorous support to the 
foUownig pohcies ” . 

(1) A ** positive and comprehensive programme to conserve our 
sod, water, and forest resources for future generations.” 

(2) Programmes to “ protect and preserve the family-type farm as 
a bulwark of American hfe and encourage farm-home ownership, 
inoludmg additional assistance to family farmers and young farmers 
in the form of specially designed credit and price support programmes, 
technical aid, and enlarged soil conservation allowances.” 

(3) Maintenance of ** adequate reserves of agricultural commodities, 
strategically located for national security purposes.” 

(4) Promotion of mtemational exchange of commodities ” by 
creating an International Food Reserve, fostering commodity agree- 
ments, and vigorously administering the International Trade and 
Development Act.” 

(5) ” Repeal of the Eisenhower flexible, collapsible price-supports” , 
restoration of supports on basic commodities at 90 per cent of 
parity, as provided m the Bill vetoed hy President Eisenhower , and 
the regaining of “ the full 100 per cent of parity which farmers 
received under Democratic Administrations ” This would be 
achieved “ by means of commodity loans, direct purchases, direct 
payments to producers, marketing agreements, production adaust- 
ments, or a combmation of these and other appropriate measures ” 

(6) ” Practical measures for extendmg price -supports to feed grams 
and other non-basio storables and to the producers of perishable 
commodities such as meat, poultry, dairy products, etc,” 

(7) “ A food-stamp or other supplemental food programme adminis- 
tered by appropriate State or local agencies to ensure that no needy 
family shall be denied an adequate and wholesome diet because of 
low Income ” 

(8) A contmuing expanded school lunch and special milk pro- 
gramme to meet the dietary needs of all schoolchildren ” 

(9) ‘'Effective means to reduce the spread between producers’ 
prices and consumers’ costs, and improved market facihties and 
marketing practices.” 

(10) Expansion of the agricultural research programme to ensure 
" better distribution, preservation, and marketing of farm products 
to serve both producers and consumers, and promote increased 
industrial use of farm surpluses.” 

(11) " An mcreased reservoir of farm credit at lower rates, designed 
particularly to accommodate small family-type farmers and extend 
crop insurance to maximum coverage and protection.” 

(12) Return of the administration of the farm programme ” to 
farmer-elected committeemen” , and the elimination of the 
deplorable political abuses in Federal employment m many a^uoul- 
tural counties as practised by the Eisenhower Administration.* 

(13) Encouragement of ” bona ftd& farm co-operatives which help 
farmers to reduce the cost-price squeeze, and protection of such 
co-operatives against punitive taxation.” 

(14) Enactment of ” a comprehensive farm programme which . . . 
will make the rural homes of America better and healthier places in 
which to live ” 

Labour Relations. "... We beheve that, to the widest possible 
extent consistent with the pubho interest, management and labour 
should determine wage-rates and conditions of employment through 
free collective bargaining. The Taft-Hartley Act passed by the 
Republican-dominated 80th Congress seriously Impaired this relation- 
ship as established in the Kational Labour Relations Act, enacted 
under the Roosevelt Administration . . . The vicious ^tt-i^on 
oharactep of Taft-Hartley was expressly recognized by Candidate 


Eisenhower during the 1 952 election campaign. At that time he made 
a solemn promise to elimmate its uiyust provisions and re-enact a 
fair law. President Eisenhower and his Administration have failed 
utterly, however, to . . , keep this pledge to the American workers. 
He was further responsible for administratively amending Taft- 
Hartley into a more intensely anti-labour weapon by stacking the 
K.L.RB. with biased pro -management personnel who transformed 
the Act mto a management weapon by administrative deciBion. 
Among such decisions was the removal of millions of workers from 
the jurisdiction of the N L R.B., which m many eases left them 
without either State or Federal protective legislation. 

We unequivocally advocate the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
It must be repealed because ... it has been proven to be madequate, 
unworkable, and unfair. It interferes m an arbitrary manner with 
collective bargaining, causing imbalance m the relationship between 
management and labour. 

'* Upon return of oik national Government to the Democratic Party, 
a new legislative approach toward the entire labour-management 
problem wiU he adopted, based on past experience and the principles 
of the Kational Labour Relations Act ...” 

The following specific pledges were given : <1 ) in view of mcreas^ 
m the cost of hving, the wage would be raised to " at least 

01.25 an hour, more closely to approximate present needs ” ; (2) “ as 
a matter of priority,” the protection of the Farr Laboor Standards 
Act would be extended to ” ail workers engaged m, or affecting, mter- 
State commerce ” In addition, the statement called for legislation to 
provide " equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex ” , to improve 
the employment opportunities of physically handicapped workers ; 
to provide for the protection and improvement of the general 
welfare of migratory workers ” , and for an eff^tive progra mm e to 
promote mdustry and create jobs in depressed industriail and rural 
areas.” 


Natural Resoxirces. After accusing the Republican Admmistratioii 
of havmg " despoiled future generations of their heritage by utter 
failure to safeguard natural resources,” and of “ pdlagi^ our 
dwindhng natural resource wealth through political mampulationand 
administrative subversion,” the Democratic Party pledged itBelf 
inter alta (1) to “ preserve and improve our land for the present and 
future needs of our people,” and to ensure that it was not wastefully 
exploited to benefit special-interest groups ” ; (2 > to stimulate and 
mtensify the Sod Conservation Progr amm e “ conceived and fostered 
by the Democratic Party ” ; (3) to saf^uard the nation’s National 
Parks, scenic beauties, wdd-hle preserves, etc. ; (4) to set m hand 
" Federally-financed afforestation, erosion-control, and flood-control 
programmes . . to protect our watersheds and double the rate of 
forage and commercial timbm^ growth ” ; (5) to promote ” rapid and 
orderly multiple-purpose nver basm. development throughout the 
nation ” ; (6) to carry out “ aggressive programmes to provide 

abundant supphes of low-cost energy, mcludiug the development of 
synthetic fuel from coal, shale, and agncultuial products . to feed 
oui msatiable industrial economy ...” 

Atomic Energy. The Republican Administration was accused of 
*' plunging the previously independent and non-partisan Atomic 
Energy Commission into partisan pohcies,” with the result that the 
U S.A was " lading instead of leading in the world race for nuclear 
power, international prestige, and world markets.” After declaring 
that ” as the U.S A. was the first m the development of the atom as a 
weapon, so it must lead in bringing the Uqbsu^b of the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy to mankmd,” the Democratic Rarty pledged itself 

“ (1) To restore non-partisan administration of the atomic energy 
programme and to expand and accelerate nuclear development by 


Tigorous action 

(2) To accelerate the domestic civihan atomic power programme 
>y the construction of a variety of demonstration prototype reactors. 

(3) To give reahty to the ' atoms for peace ’programme, substituting 

deeds for words.' ^ 

(4) To increase the production of fissionable material for use m a 
jtockpile for peacetime commitments at home and abroad. 

(5) To conduct a comprehensive survey of radiation hazar^ fiom 

lomb-tests and reactor operations to determine what additional 
neasures are required to protect existing and future generations from 
ihese invisible dangers. ^ * * 

re) To make the maximum contribution to the defence of our 
aation and the free world through the development of. a bal^eed md 
aexible stockpile of nuclear weapons, containing a sufficient n^ber 
and variety to support our armed services in any contingency. 






>olicy statement read : . x. a. 4 . ^ 

" Equal rights for all and special privileges tor none, the tested 
reflersoman prmcxple, remains today the only philosophy by which 
Luman rights can be preserved by Government. It h^ been a sad 
act in the history of the Repubhean Party that under its control our 
Government has always become an instrument of special privilege . . . 
ATe have had. under Harding, Coohdge, and Hoover, and now under 
nisenhower, government of the many by the few, and for the few. 

“ We recognize monopohes and monopohstic practices as the real 
larrlera between the people and their economic and pohtic^ freedom 
Monopolies stifle equaUty of opportunity and 

reah blood mto the hf e-stream of our economy. The Repubhoan 
^administration has allowed giant corporate entities 
Kjonomy We pledge ourselves to the restoration of truly 
ive c^ditions in American mdustry. Affirmative antion wffi he 
iaken to curb corporate mergers contributing to the growth of 
jconomio concentration.” 
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The Bemocratic Party pledged itself to assist small and mdepen- 
dent business ” m the following ways : 

Cl) The strict and impartial eiaforoement of the laws originally 
fostered by the Democratic Party and designed to prevent monopolies 
and other concentrations of economic and financial powers ; and 
legislation to close loopholes m the laws prohibiting price discrimina- 
tion. 

(2) Tax relief for all small and mdependent businesses by fair and 
equitable adjustments in Federal taxation which will encourage 
business expansion . . . 

(3) The adoption of all practical means to make long- and short- 
term. credit available to small and mdependent business men at 
reasonable rates 

(43 The award of a substantially higher proportion of Government 
contracts to mdependent small busmesses , and the award of a far 
larger percentage of military procurement by value, after competitive 
bids, rather than by negotiation behmd closed doors. 

(5) The replacement of the weak and meSective Republican 
conduct of the Small Busmcss Administration, and its reconstitu- 
tion as a vigorous, mdependent agency winch will advocate the cause 
of fi-mall and mdependent busmessmen and render genuine assistance 
m fulflilmg their needs and solvuig them problems . . . 

Taxation. “ . . . The immediate need is to correct the meqmties m 
the tax structure which reflect the Bepuhlican determination to 
favour the few at the expense of the many. We favour realistic tax 
adjustments, giving first consideration to small mdependent busmess 
and the small mdividual taxpayer, Lower-mcome faniLlies need tax 
relief , only a Democratic victory wiU assure this. We favour an 
mcrease m the present personal tax exemption of §600 to a niinmmm 
of at least $800. 

The Republican debt management policy of higher mterest-rate 
serves only to benefit a few to the detriment of the general taxpayer, 
the small borrower, and the small and middle class mvestor m 
Government bonds. We pledge ourselves to a vigilant review of our 
debt management policy m order to reduce mterest-rates . . 

Government Operations. After assertmg that the Republican 
Administration had ‘‘ failed either to understand or trust the Federal 
employee,*' and that “ its record m personnel management consti- 
tutes a grave mdictment of pohcies leflectmg prejudices and excessive 
partisanship to the detinment of morale,** the statement continued * 

“ Intelligent and sympathetic programmes must be immediately 
undertaken to ensure the re-establishment of the high morale and 
efficiency which were characteristic of the Federal worker during 
20 years of Democratic administration. To accomplish these objec- 
tives we propose . 

(1) Protection and extension of the merit system through the 
enactment of laws to specify the rights and responsibilities of workers 

(2) A more mdependent Civil Service Commission in order that it 
may provide the mtelligent leadership essential m perfecting a proper 
Civil Service system. 

(3) Promotion . . . under laws assuring advancement on merit and 
proven ability. 

(4:) Salary mereases of a nature that will ensure a truly competitive 
scale at all levels of employment. 

(5) Recognition by law of the right of employee organizations to 
represent their members and to participate in the formulation and 
improvement of personnel policies and practices. 

(6) A fair and new political loyalty programme which will protect 
the nation against subversion and the employee against unjust and 
un-American treatment.** 

The statement continued . ** During recent years there has 

developed a practice on the part of Federal agencies to delay and 
withhold information which is needed by Congress and the general 
public to make important decisions afieotmg their hves and destmy 
We believe that this trend toward secrecy m Government should be 
reversed, and that the Federal Government should return to its basic 
tradition of promoting the freest flow of information possible m. those 
unclassified areas where secrets mvolvmg weapons development and 
dona fide national security are not involved We condemn the 
Eisenhower Administration for the excesses practiced m this vital 
area and pledge the Democratic Party to reverse this tendency, 
substituting a rule of law for that of broad claims of Executive 
privilege . - . 

“ The shocking disclosures m the last Congress of attempts by 
selfish interests to improperly influence members of Congress have 
resulted m a Congressional myestigation now under way. The 
Democratic Party pledges itself to provide efCeotive regulation and jfuU 
disclosure of campaign expenditures and contributions m elections 
to Federal offices." 

Foreign Policy and National Defence. This section (the longest in 
the policy statement) declared 

“ The Democratic Party affirms that world peace is a primary 
objective of human society. It is more than a suspension of shooting 
while fearful nations stockpile armaments of annihilation . The 
hopes and aspirations of the peoples of all nations for justice and 
peace depend largely upon the courageous and enhghtened adminis- 
ta^ation of the foreign and defence policies of the Umted States. We 
deplore the fact that the administration of both pohcies smoe' 1953 
has confused fzbnldity with courage and blindness with enlighten- 
ment . . • 


“ Smee 1953, responsibihty for foreign affairs has been President 
Eisenhower's — ^his alone, and his m full. In the past three years the 
conduct of his pohcies has moved us mto the realms where we risk 
grave danger . . . His handlmg of the day-by-day problems of inter- 
national affairs has unnecessai*ily and dangerously subjected the 
American people to the risk of atomic world war. We need bold 
leadership, yet m the three years smee StaJm*s death, m the full year 
smee President Eisenhower’s meetings at the ‘ summit ’ ( 1 . 6 . the 
Geneva Conference of Heads of Governments], the Hepubhean 
Administration has not offered a single concrete new idea to meet the 
new-style pohtical and economic offensive of the Soviets, which 
represents potentially an even graver challenge than Stalm*s use of 
force. 

“President Eisenhower and his Secretary of State talk at cross- 
purposes — ^praismg neutrahty one day, condemning it the next. The 
Republicans seem unable to make up their mmds or to give us leader- 
ship, while the umty of the free world rapidly disintegrates. We need 
to make our peaceful purpose clear beyond dispute m every comer of 
the world — yet Dulles brags of ‘ brinks of war.* We need a foreign 
policy which rises above jockeying for partisan position or advantage 
— ^yet not m memory has there been so httle bipartisanship m the 
adnmustration of our pohcies . . Four years ago the Republican 

Party boasted of a foreign policy that was to tree the Communist 
satelhtes, unleash Chiang Kai-shek, repudiate the wartime agreements, 
and reverse the pohey of contammg Communist expansion Smee 
1953 they have done just the opposite — chammg Chiang, standing 
silent when peoples rise m East Germany and Poland, fratemizmg 
with the Communists, and weakenmg the positive democratic pohey 
of halting Commumst expansion Our friends abroad now doubt our 
smeenty , . . *’ 

“In Asia, anti-Americamsm grows apace, in Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, India — aggravated by the clumsy actions of our Govern- 
ment, farmed by the mept statements of our ‘ statesmen.* 

“In the Middle East, the Eisenhower Administration has dawdled 
and drifted The results have been disastrous and still worse 
threatens Only the good offices of the U N m mamtaming peace 
between Israel and her neighbours conceals the diplomatic mcapacities 
of the Repubhean Admmistration. The current ciisis over Suez is a 
consequence of mept and vaoillatmg Repubhean pohey Our Govern- 
ment’s mistakes have placed us in a position m the Middle Bast which 
threatens the free world with a loss of power and prestige, potentially 
more dangerous than any we have suffered in the past decade . . . ** 

The foreign and defence pohcies of the Democratic Party were set 
out as follows . 

(1) “ The United Nations is indispensable for the maintenance of 
world peace and the settlement of controversies between nations 
large and small. We pledge oxu every effort to strengthen its useful- 
ness and expand its role as guide and guardian of mternational peace 
and security . . . ** 

(2) “We pledge determined opposition to the admission of the 
Communist Ohmese mto the Umted Nations. They have proved their 
complete hostihty to the purposes of this Organization We pledge 
contmued support to Nationahst Chma We urge a continuing effort 
to effect the release of all Americans detamed by Oormnumst Chma *’ 

(3) “ In this atomic age, war threatens the very survival of civiliza- 
tion. To eliminate the danger of atomic war, a universal, effective, 
and enforced disarmament system must he the goal of responsible 
men and women everywhere So long as wo lack enforceable mter- 
national control of weapons, we must mamtam armed strength to 
deter war. But technological advances in the field of nuclear weapons 
make disarmament an urgent problem. Time and distance can never 
again protect any nation of the world. The Eisenhower Admmistra- 
tion, despite its highly pubhoized proposals for aerial inspection, has 
made no progress toward this great objective. We pledge tbe Demo- 
cratic Party to pursue vigorously this great goal of enforced disarma- 
ment m full awareness that irreparable injury, even total dostruotion, 
now threatens the human race.** 

(4) “We stand for strong defence forces so clearly superior m 
modem weapons to those of any possible enemy that our armed 
strength will make an attack upon the free world unthinkable, and 
thus bo a major force for world peace.** 

(5) “We inaugurated and strongly favour collective defence 
arrangements such as NATO and the Organization of American 
States, withm the framework of the United Nations." 

(6) “ We believe that in the cause of peace, America must support 
the efforts of under- developed oountrios to organize their resources 
and increase their economic productivity so that they may enioy the 
higher living standards which science and modem industry make 
possible We will give renewed strength to programmes of economic 
and technical assistance. We support a multilateral approach to these 
programmes, wherever possible, so that burdens are shared and re- 
sources pooled among all the economically developed oouDatries with 
the capital and skills to help in this great task . . ** 

(7) “ We condemn the Republican Administration for its heartless 
record of broken promises to the unfortunate victims of Communism. 
Eisenhower’s 1952 pledges to * liberate * the captive peoples have 
been disavowed and dishonoured We declare our deepest concern for 
the plight of the freedom-loving peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe and of Asia, now under the yoke of Soviet dictatorship. The 
Umted States, under Democratic leaders, has never recognized the 
forcible annexation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or condoned 
the extension of the Kremlin’s tyranny over Poland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, and other countries. 
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We look forward to tke day wken the liberties of all captire nations 
will be restored to them and they can a^ain take their ng-htful place 
in the commimity of nations. W© shall press before the U N the 
prmciple that Soviet Russia withdraw its troops from the captive 
cotDatnes so as to permit fair, free, and imfettered elections m the 
snbjngrated areas, m comphance with the Atlantic Charter and other 
bmding commitments ’’ 

(8) “ Through the Marshall Plan, the European Economic Organiza- 
tion [OEEC], and NATO, the Democratic Party encouraged and 
supported efforts to achieve greater economic and pohtical unity 
among the free nations of Europe, and to increase the solidarity of 
the nations of the North Atlantic Community We will continue those 
efforts, taking mto account the viewpomts and aspirations of different 
sectors of the European community, particularly m regard to prac- 
tical proposals for the unification of Germany ’* 

(9) The Democratic Party stands for the mamtenance of peace m 
the Middle Bast . We wiU urge Israel and the Arab States to settle 
their differences by peaceful means, to mamtain the sanctity of the 
Holy Places, and permit free access to them We will assist Israel to 
bmld a sound and viable economy for her people, so that she may 
fuM her humamtaiian mission of providmg shelter and sanctuary for 
her homeless Jewish refugees wlnle strengthenmg her national 
development We will assist the Arab States to develop then* econo- 
nuc resources and raise the living standards of their people The 
plight of the Arab refugees commands our eontmumg sympathy and 
concern. We will assist m carrying out large-scale projects for their 
resettlement in countries where there is room and opportunity for 
them. 

We support the prmciple of free access to the Suez Canal under 
suitable international auspices . . We will faithfully carry out our 
country's pledge under the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 [on 
Palestme] to oppose the use of threat or force and to take such action 
as may be necessary m the interest of peace, both inside and outside 
the XJ N , to prevent any violation of the armistice hues The Demo- 
cratic Party will act to redress the dangerous imbalance of arms m 
the area, created by the shipment of Communist arms to Egypt, by 
eelJmg or supplying defensive weapons to Israel, and will take such 
steps, mcludmg security guaranteoa, as may be required to deter 
aggression and war in the area 

** W© oppose, as oontraiT to American prmciples, the practice of 
any Government which discriminates against American citizens on 
grounds of race or religion We will not countenance any arrange- 
ment or treaty with any Government which would sanction such 
practices ” [This paragraph was an apparent reference to the fact 
that no American citizens of Jewish origm are permitted to enter 
Saudi Ai’abia as members of U.S. economic, technical, or other 
missions in that country. ] 

(10) '' The peoples of Asia seek a new and freer life and are m a 
commendable hurry to get it They struggle against poverty, ill- 
health, and illiteracy In the aftermath of war, China became a 
victim of Communist tyranny. But many new free nations have 
arisen m South and S E. Asia South Korea remams free, and the new 
Japan has abandoned her former imperial and aggressive ways 
America's task and interest in Asia is to help the free governments 
demonstrate that their people can have improved hving standards 
without yielding to Commumst tyranny or dommation by anyone 
That task will be carried out under Democratic leadership " 

(11) "" In the Western Hemisphere the Demooratio Party wih 
restore the * good neighbour ’ pohoy which has been alternately 
neglected and abused by the Republican Administration. We pledge 
ourselves to fortify the defences of the Americas We will intensify 
our co-operation with our neighbouring Republics to help them 
strengthen their economies. Improve educational opportumties, and 
combat disease . . . 

Civil Rights. Tills section of the policy statement was worded as 
follows * The Democratic Party is committed to support and 
advance the individual rights and liberties of all Americans Our 
country is founded on the proposition that all men are created equal 
This means that all citizens are equal before the law and should enjoy 
all political rights They should 3iav© equal opportunities for educa- 
tion, economic advancement, and decent living conditions 

“ We will continue our efforts to eradicate discrimination based on 
race, rehgion, or national origin. We know this task requires action, 
not just in one section of the nation, hut in all sections. It requires 
the co-operative efforts of individual citizens, and action by State and 
local governments It also requires Federal action. The Federal 
Government must live up to the ideals of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and must exercise the powers vested in it by the Constitution , . , 

*' The Demooratio Party pledges itself to continue its efforts to 
eliminate illegal discrimination of all kinds m relation to (1) full rights 
to vote, (2)full rightsto engage in gainful occupations, (3) full rights to 
enjoy security of the person, and (4) full rights to education in all 
publicly-supported institutions. 

“ Recent decisions of the Supreme Court relating to segregation in 
publicly -supported schools and elsewhere have brought consequences 
of vast importance to our nation as a whole, and especially to com- 
munities directly affected. We reject all proposals for the use of 
force to interfere with the orderly determination of these matters by 
the courts ...” 

The American Indians. A Federal programme was pledged **to assist 
Indian tribes In the full development of their human and natural 
resources, preserving their traditions without impairing their cultural 
heritage.” 


Overseas Territories. The Democratic Party favours increased 
self-government for Guam and other outlying territories and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific ” 

District of Columbia. The party also favoured “ immediate home 
rule and ultimate national representation for the District of 
Columbia ” 

The most controversial issue at the Convention was that 
section of the pohey statement dealing with Civil Rights, on 
which there were differences of opmion between supporters and 
opponents of the Supreme Court’s ruling against racial segre- 
gation (see 14244 A ; 13593 A). Wliereas the Northern delegates 
and a number of leading Democrats — mcludmg both Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Harriman — felt that the pohey statement 
should expheitly approve the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
desegregation, the Southern delegates urged the omission of 
any direct reference to it. Many of the Northern delegates, 
moreover, asked for a more outspoken condemnation of racial 
segregation than in the text under discussion. After protracted 
debate, agreement was reached on the text given above- 

Mr- Stevenson's Speech. 

The Convention ended on Aug. 17 with speeches by Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson, Senator Kefauver, and Mr. Tmman. Mr. 
Stevenson’s address is summarized below. 

lu accepting the Democratic presidential nomination, Mr, 
Stevenson saluted “ the distinguished American who has been more 
than equal to the hard test of disagreement and who has now re- 
afOrmed our common cause so graciously — Harry S Truman.” He 
also welcomed the choice of Senator Kefauver — ” a great Democrat 
and a great campaigner” — as his running-mate, saying in this 
connexion If we are elected and it is God's will that I do not 
serve my full four years, the people will have a new President whom 
they can trust. He has dignity and convictions, and he will command 
the respect of the American people and the world.” 

Mr Stevenson continued ; ” . The [party] programme is more 
than a consensus of strongly -held convictions . It speaks of the 
issues of our time with passion for justice, with reverence for our 
lustopy and character, with a long view of the American future, and 
with a fervent dedication to the goal of peace on earth. 

“Nor has it evaded the current problems in the relations between 
the races who comprise America — ^problems which have so often 
tormented our national life. Of course there is disagreement m the 
Democratic Party on desegregation. It could not be otherwise in the 
only party that must speak responsibly and responsively in both 
the North and South If aJl of us are not wholly satisfied with what 
we have said on this explosive subject, at is because we have spoken 
the only way a truly national party can — ^by the understanding 
accommodation of conflicting views. Bub in so doing, in substituting 
realism and persuasion for the extremes of force or nullification, our 
party has preserved its effectiveness, has avoided a sectional crisis, 
and has contributed to our national unity . . . 

** I do not propose to make political capital out of the President's 
illness His ability personally to fulfil the demands of his exacting 
oface is a matter between him and the American people So far as I 
am concerned, that is where the matter rests. As we all do, I wish 
deeply for the President's health and well-being. But if the condition 
of President Eisenhower is nob an issue as far as I am concerned, the 
condition and conduct of the President's Administration is very 
much an issue . . 

“ What is the truth ? The truth is that the Republican Party is a 
house divided. The truth is that President Eisenhower, cynically 
coveted as a candidate but ignored as a leader, is largely mdebted to 
Democrats in Congress for what accomplishments he can claim The 
truth IB that everyone is not prosperous. The truth is that the farmer 
has not had his share of the national income and the Republicans 
have done nothing to help him — ^until an election year. The truth is 
that 30,000,000 Americans hve today m families trying to make ends 
meet on less than $2,000 a year. The truth is that the small farmer, 
the small busmess man, the teacher, the white-collar worker, the 
retired citizen trymg to pay today's prices on yesterday's pension — 
aU these are in serious trouble. The truth is that in this Government 
of big men — ^big financially — no one speaks for the little man. The 
truth, unhappily, is not — ^3n the Repubhean President's words — that 
* our prestige smee the last World War has never been so high as it is 
to-day ’ The truth is that it has probably never been lower The 
truth IS that we are losing the military advantage, the economio 
initiative, and the moral leadership- The truth is not that we are 
winning the cold war The truth is that we are losing the cold war. 

” Do not misunderstand me. I acknowledge the sincerity of the 
Republican President's desire for peace and happiness for aU. But 
good intentions are not enough The country is stalled on dead- 
centre whil© the world goes whirlmg by. America, which has lifted 
man to his highest economic state, which has saved freedom in war 
and peace, whioh saved collective security, no longer sparks and 
flames and gives off new ideas and initiatives. Our hghts are dimmed. 
We chat complacently of this and that while, m Carlyle’s phrase, 

' death and eternity sit glaring.’ And I could add that'^opportunlty, 
neglected opportunity, sits glaring too . . . 

” We live at a time when automation is ushering in a second 
Industrial revolution, and the powers of the atom are about to be 
harnessed for ever greater production. "W© live at a time when the 
ancient spectre of hunger is vanishing. This is the age of abundance. 
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Never la history has there heea each an opportaaity to show what we 
caa do to ImproTO tiie equality of Kviiig now tliat tlie temT>le, gnnam^ 
anxieties of daily bread, clotbmg, and shelter, are disappear!^. 

“ With Democratic leadership, we can do justice to oiffi cMd^. 
We can repair the ravages of tune and neglect m onr schools. \% e 
can restore the Titahty of the ionencan family farm. We can ^^eiwe 
the position of small bnsmess withont mniry to the l&vge r ® 
strengthen lahonr nmons and coUectiT© bargainmg as xitaJ 
tions in a tree economy. We can conserxe onr 
for^t, and water and develop them for the benefit ^ 

rekindle the spirit of liberty emblazoned in the Bill of Rights . - .v\ e 
can make this a land where opportunity is founded only on ^®spansi- 
bdity and freedom on faith, and where nothing can smother the 
lonely defiant spirit of the free intelligence 

** Ail these things we can do, and we will. Bnt m the mtemational 
field the timing is only partiaJly onr own. Here the ‘ nnrepentant 
minnte/ once missed, may he missed forever. Other forces, growtho 
yearly in potency, dispute with ns the direction of onr tim^ Here 
more than anywhere guidance and ifinimnation are needed ^ 
terrifying centnry of the hydrogen bomb. Here more than anywhere 
we must move, and rapidly, to repair the ravages of the past four 
years to America’s repute and influence abroad. 

“ We must move with speed and confidence to reverse the spread 
of Communism. We must strengthen the political and econo^c 
fabric of our alliances. We must launch new programmes to meet the 
chaUenge of the vast social revolution that is sweeping the world, and 
turn the violent forces of change to the side of freedom. We must 
protect the new nations m the exercise of their full mdependen<y. 
Wo must help other peoples out of Communist or colonial servitude 
along the road to freedom. 

And w© must place our nation where it belongs in the eyes of the 
world— at the head of the struggle for peace. For in this nuclear age 
peace is no longer a visionary ideal. It has become an absolute, 
imperative, practical necessity. Humanity’s long struggle against 
war has to be won — and won now. I say it can be won . - . 


There is a spiritual hunger in the world today, and it cannot be 
satisfied by material things alone Our forbears came here to worship 
God. We must not let our aspirations so diminish that our worship 
becomes rather of bigness — bigness of material achievement . . . Once 
we were not ashamed in this cotmfery to be idealists. Once we were 
proud to confess that an American is a man who wants peace and 
bebeves in a better future and loves his feUow-man. We must 
reclaim these great Christian and humane ideas. We must dare^to 
say again that the American cause is the cause of all mankind ...” 

Mr. Truman expressed his “ full support to Adlai Stevenson 
and Estes Kefauver,” describing Mr. Stevenson as “a real 
fiffliter ” and Senator Kefauver as an able and efficient 
rmming-mate.” He added : “ I am very well satisfied with 
the results of this Convention- I accept them fully and com- 
pletely. I say to all Democrats — ^no matter whom you supported 
before, get behind Stevenson and Kefauver. They won the 
nomination fairly and squarely ... I am going to do all I can 
to help Stevenson and Kefauver to victory in November.” 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 1952 Democratic Convention, 12373 A.) 


A. CANADA- — Provincial Elections in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 

Elections to the Provincial Legislatures were held in New 
Brunswick on June 18 and in Quebec and Saskatchewan on 
June 20 , except that in the northern Saskatchewan constituency 
of Athabasca the election had to be deferred until July 4 , 
Results were as follows, party strengths in the former Legisla- 
tive Assembhes being shown in parentheses : 

New Bnmswick. Progressive Conservatives 37 (36) ; Liberals 15 
(16). The Progressive Conservative administration headed by Mr. 
H. J Flemmg (the Provincial Premier) was thus returned to office 
with an increased majority, receiving about 51 per cent of the total 
vote, 

Quebec. Umon NatnmaU 72 (68) ; Liberals 20 (23) ; Independent 
1 (1). The number of seats had been Increased from 92 to 93. The 
election results constituted a personal triumph for Mr. M. L Dnplessis, 
Premier of Quebec since 1936. The Union NaMonate gains were 
mostly in urban areas, includtag Montreal 

Saskatchewan. Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 36 (42) ; 
Liberals 14 (11) , Social Credit Party 3 (nil). Although the O.C.F. 
Ministry xmder Mr. T. O Douglas (the Provincial Premier) was 
returned to power with an overall majority, its poll fell to 45 per cent — 
the lowest since it took office In the Province in 1944 Another 
feature of the elections was the advance made by the Social Credit 
Party, which captured about 21 per cent of the total votes. The 
Iifberils, though dropping from 39 to 31 per cent of the poll, gained 
three seats at the expense otthe 0-C.F. 

Of the ten Canadian provinces, the Liberals are in power in 
Manitoba (where they are known as Liberal-Progressives), 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island ; the 
l^gressive Conservatives in New Brunswick and Ontano ; 
the Social Credit Party in Alberta and British Columbia ; the 
C-C.F. (Labour) in Saskatchewan ; and the Union Nationale 
in Quebec-— (Montreal Star - Dept, of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 14335 C 5 13489 A.) 


B, UNITED KINGDOM. — Expenditure on Public 
Social Services. 

Tables prepared by the Central Statistical Office in collabora- 
tion with Gk)vemment Departments, giving details of 
expenditure on Social Services in Great Britain by the Central 
Government, the National Insurance Funds, and Local 
Authorities for the financial year 1955 - 56 , together with 
revised figures for earlier years, were published in the May issue 
of the Monthly Digest of Statistics, 

The table below shows consolidated current expenditure on 
Social Services, including administrative expenses, the figures 
relatmg to the financial years ended March 81 , except in the 
case of expenditure by Scottish local authorities, whose 
financial year ends on May 15 . 



1949- 

1950- 

1951- 

1952- 

1953- 

1954- 

1955- 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56* 

National InBurancc 


(£ milhon) 

539 6 

551.6 

664 0 

schemes 

403 1 

406 2 

4310 

512.0 

Non-contnbtttory 
old age p^sions 
National assistance 

27 0 
63 0 

25.0 
75 6 

23.8 
88 7 

22.6 
115 9 

20 3 
121 3 

19 0 
129 2 

17 4 
120 2 

War and other ser- 








vice disability, 
etc-, pensions 
Family allowances 

79.0 

62.7 

76.3 
63 7 

74 8 
65.0 

82.2 

89 2 

81 6 
105 7 

85 4 
107.2 

87.8 

108.7 

Industrial rehabili- 








tation, training 








and employment 
of the disabled 

17 

28 

3.4 

2 8 

31 

3.7 

32 

Nutrition services 

62 7 

60 8 

68.0 

78 2 

75 9 

78.3 

88 9 

Education 

292 9 

306 8 

354 8 

381 6 

403 9 

445.1 

488 4 

care 

National Health 

12 5 

14 7 

16.3 

17 8 

18 3 

472 7 

18 8 

499 6 

19 2 

5416 

Service 

408 9 

437 3 

448 6 

491 5 

Other health services 11 8 

12 0 

13 1 

13 6 

14.1 

14.5 

15 3 

Housmg 

69 2 

719 

75 5 

86.4 

95.9 

105.0 

99 4 

Total 

encpeaditure 

1,494 S 

1,553.1 1,663.0 
’•‘Estimates. 

1,893 8 

1,952 4 

2,057 4 

2,254 1 


Amounts recovered by contributions from the public towards 
particular services have m general been deducted, so that only the 
net expenditure is shown. Pensions paid under the National Insurance 
schemes, however, have been included in full, no deduction being 
mad© for the revenue received from employers’ and employees* 
contributions National Insurance benefits, as well as war pensions 
and grants, paid to persons overseas, and National Assistance pay- 
ments m respect of maintenance of Poles living m the U.K., axe not 
included. For mdustrial rehabilitation, training and employment of 
the disabled, the figures cover only expenditure by the Central 
Government, expenditure by local authorities on these services being 
included with their expenditure on National Assistance, as separate 
figures are not available. Superannuation contributions paid by local 
authorities and by bodies operating the National Health Service are 
included as part of the current cost of the service, hut pensions paid 
to retired employees, e.g. retired teachers and doctors, are excluded. 
All transfers from one pubho authority to another have been elimi- 
nated from the consolidated expenditure totals, and, in the case of 
Central Govemment grants to local authorities, only those for special 
social services are included. 

Expenditure on National Insurance schemes comprises the 
National Insurance Fund and the National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Fund ; it includes retirement pensions (including 
pensions to widows over 60 ), other widows’ benefits, and guar- 
dians’ allowances, sickness benefits, maternity benefits, death 
grants, unemployment benefits, and industrial injuries benefits. 
(Monthly Digest of Statistics - Ministry of Labour Gazette) 

C. TUNISIA. — Abolition of Polygamy. 

The Prime Minister of Tunisia, M. Bourguiba, announced in 
a broadcast on Aug. 10 that the Government intended to 
issue decrees whereby (1) polygamy would be abolished; 
(2) the minimum age for the marriage of girls would be fixed at 
15 years ; and (3) every Tunisian woman reaching the age of 
20 would have complete freedom of choice of husband, and 
would no longer have to obtain the consent of her parents or 
guardians before getting married. As a result of these changes, 
the Tunisian husband would “ lose the arbitrary right to repu- 
diate his wife when he wills it,” and divorce could only be 
obtained through the courts. 

Under Islamic marriage and divorce procedure, as set forth, in the 
Koran, Moslems are allowed up to four wives, and may divorce any 
or all of their wives by a simple affirmation — “ I divorce thee " — 
pronounced before a Koranic court in the presence of two witnesses. 
The Tunisian Government’s action mad© Tunisia the second pre- 
dominantly Moslem State, after Turkey, to abolish polygamy and to 
depart from the traditional marriage and divorce customs of Islam. 
The new decrees will not have retroactive effect — ^i.e. Moslems already 
married to more than one wife will not be affected by the legislation 

The decrees aimounced by M. Bourguiba were sealed by the 
Bey of Tunis on Aug. 14 , and enter into force on Jan. 1 , 195 T. 

(Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 
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A. TBDE SUEZ CRISIS. — * Breakdown of Discussions 
between ** Menzies Committee *’ and President Nasser. - 
Egyptian Refusal to accept International Control of Suez 
Canal. - New Egyptian Proposals for “ Negotiating 
Body.” - Anglo-French Ministerial Discussions. - French 
Troops stationed in Cyprus. - Suez Canal Company 
authorizes Non-Egyptian Employees to leave Egypt. - 
Egyptian Allegations of ‘‘ Spy Plot.” - Arrest of British 
Nationals. - Expulsion of British Diplomats in Cairo and 
Egyptian Diplomats in London. 

Following President Nasser’s acceptance of discussions with 
the five-member Suez Canal Committee set up after the London 
conference (see page 15055), talks on the Suez Canal question 
were held in Cairo from Sept, 3-9 between the committee on 
the one hand and President Nasser and his advisers on the other. 
The members of the conmiittee comprised Mr. Menzies, the 
prime Minister of Australia (chairman), the Foreign Ministers 
of Ethiopia, Persia, and Sweden (respectively Mr, Habtewold, 
Dr. Ardalan, and Hr. Osten Und^n), and Mr. Loy Henderson, 
of the U.S. State Department, representing Mr. Dulles. [Mr. 
Henderson was U.S. Ambassador m Teheran at the time of the 
Abadan cmis.] On the Egyptian side, participants m the 
discussion included Wing-Commander Sabry (President Nasser’s 
pohtical adviser), and Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi (the Foreign 
Mimster), in addition to President Nasser himself. It was agreed 
at the start of the discussions that no statements or communiques 
would be issued by either side until the talks had ended. 

The Menzies committee ” had five meetmgs with President 
Nasser and his advisers between Sept. 3 and Sept. 9, when the 
talks ended m complete deadlock. A brief communique 
issued on the latter date said that the committee had “ presented 
and explained the proposals of 18 of the nations which partici- 
pated in the London conference on the Suez Canal, and in turn 
had received the views of the Egyptian Government mth 
regard to them.” It added that the discussions had been 
conducted ‘‘in a frank and informal manner ” and that the 
five-nation committee “ is departmg from Cairo and will report 
to its prmcipals the outcome of its discussions.” Mr. Menzies, 
accompanied by Mr. Henderson and Hr. Und6n, left Cairo for 
London by air on the same day, while Mr. Habtewold and Dr. 
Ardelan returned to Addis Ababa and Teheran respectively 

Tliroughout the Cairo discussions, which took place m an 
atmosphere of courtesy, President Nasser made it plain that 
Egypt did not intend to depart from her previously announced 
position : (a) that she would not agree to any form of inter- 
national control for the Suez Canal, as envisaged m the 18- 
Power resolution of the London conference ; (b) that she would 
not relinquish sovereignty over the Canal ; (c) that she was 
ready to guarantee complete freedom of navigation for all 
shipping, without any discrimination, provided the first two 
points were accepted. 

After the Cairo discussions had ended and Mr. Menzies had 
returned to London, the text was published of the prmcipal 
documents exchanged by the two sides during the Cairo 
meetmgs. They comprised (1) an aide-memoire presented by 
the five-nation Committee to President Nasser on Sept. 3 ; 
(2) a letter sent by Mr. Menzies, m his capacity as chairman of 
the committee, to President Nasser on Sept. 7 ; and (3) 
President Nasser’s reply, conveyed in a letter to Mr. Menzies 
on Sept. 9. These documents are summarized below. 

Coxnmittee's Aid-M^moire to President Nasser. 

After explaining that the five-nation Committee had been 
“ authorized by 18 nations, which are the major users of the 
Suez Canal, to approach the Egyptian Government on their 
behalf, to present to it certain proposals relating to the future 
operation of the Canal, and to explain to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the nature and objectives of such proposals,” the aide- 
memoire continued : 

** It will he readily understood that the nations for whom we speak 
regard their vital economic interests as "being deeply afCected hy the 
future of the Canal. They have a clear belief that, if the Canal is to he 
maintained and developed as a waterway open to vessels of all nations, 
it should he detached from politics and the management of its opera- 
tions should he placed on such a basis as to secure the maximum of 
international confidence and, co-operation 

“We wish to make it clear that those whom we represent have 
not approached this problem in any spirit of hostility There is a long 
history of friendly relations with Egypt In two great wars, several 
of the nations we represent have had a direct and mutually helpful 
association with Egypt. We have all welcomed Egypt’s attainment of 
complete self-government, and we would desire that anything done 
or proposed now should he regarded as containing no derogation from 
Egypt’s sovereignty and national dignity. These two points of view 
were clearly illustrated hy the whole temper and tone of the discus- 
sions at the London conference^ 


It IS our deep convictioii that the n^otiation of a convention 
^ong the hues su^ested m our proposals would he for the benefit of 
Egypt and all nations using the Canal, and would help to restore the 
tod of peaceful international atmosphere which the world so 
desperately needs. 

“ In case it should be thought that what w© are proposing conflicts 
mth the sovereign nghts of Egypt with regard to the Canal, which 
nows through Egyptian territory, we should at the outset make it 
clear that we do not believe that the Convention of 1888, and a 
t suggesting supplementary to that of 

1888, affect Egypt’s sovereign rights at all It is, mdeed, the existence 
of those sovereign nghts and their contmued recognition which afford 
the whole basis of our proposals It is our desiie and need that there 
should be a definite system for the operation, maintenance and 
development of the Canal, which, while it recognizes Egyptian 
sovereignty, will serve dependably, for a long time to come, the 
manifest interests not only of Egypt but of all users of this most 
important waterway. We trust that our discussions will proceed 
amicably on this basis ...” 

The aide-mdmmre then gave the final text of the 18 -nation resolution 
adopted at the London conference — i.e the resolution presented by 
Mr. Dulles on behalf of the U.S delegation (see page 15053, first 
coluinn), incorporating the amendments moved by Pakistan, Persia, 
Turkey, and Ethiopia (see page 15054). 

Mr. Menzies’ Letter to President Nasser. 

Mr. Menzies’ letter to the Egyptian President was worded 
as follows : 

“ Our discussions have been conducted in an atmosphere of 
courteous frankness and responsihihty. But they have . . . disclosed 
deep differences of approach and principle In these circumstance 
we consider that it would be helpful that my Committee should set 
down, m summary and ohiective form, the underlsang purposes of 
the 18-Power proposals and the nature of the reasons underlying them. 
This seems desirable because, ^ our talks have been conducted in 
private, without records and with great informality, neither you nor 
we would desire that there should be m future any misunderstandmg 
on the part of our prmcipals or of yourself as to what we were pro- 
posmg to your Government 

“ From the outset, you will have observed that the 18 nations have 
not attempted to arrive at any joint opinion as to the validity or 
otherwise of Egypt’s nationalization decree The London Conference 
felt that a debate on this pomt would be fruitless, since the con- 
ference possessed no authonty to make any judicial determination 
It was therefore considered much more practical to workout construc- 
tive proposals which assumed that the act of nationalization had 
occurred ; that the problem of the payment of compensation to the 
Suez Canal Company would be properly dealt with, with provision 
for arbitration in the event of difference ; and that what was needed 
was the establishment of prmciples and methods for the future . 

The proposals evolved m this atmosphere have been placed before 
you and have been much debated between us. We have, as you know, 
gone beyond the mere presentation of the proposals and have sought 
to explam and establish what we believe to be the large questions of 
prmciple involved. 

“It would be tedious and unnecessary to recapitulate all the 
discussions that have occurred on all the pomts of interpretation that 
have ansen. The simple truth is that we quite early realized on both 
sides of the table’^that there were certain central matters, without 
agreement upon which subsidiary matters could not usefully be 
determined The two crucial proposals emeiging from London were * 

(1) That the operation of the Canal should be insulated from the 
influence of the politics of any nation , and 

(2) That, to enable this to be done, there should be established, 
under an international convention to which Egypt would be a party, 
a body charged with the operation, maintenance, and development of 
the Canal. Such a body, we propose, should be constituted of people 
from various coxmtries, including Egypt The members would not be 
subject to political direction, and should be given m the convention, 
with the free consent of Egypt, wide powers of management and finance 
so that it could mspire confidence, deal with the future financial require- 
ments of the Canal, and ensure a non-discriminatory and non-politioal 
management of Canal traffic. The proposed body would naturally 
have due regard for the laws and institutions of Egypt. 

“ You have with complete frankness made it clear to us that the 
existence of such a body operating the Suez Canal would, in the view 
of Egypt, be a derogation from Egyptian sovereignty ; that it would 
m substance represent a reversal of the policy announced by you on 
July 26. 

“ We cannot agree with this view. Nowhere in our proposals is 
there any denial of Egypt’s territorial sovereignty. On the contrary, 
the London proposals expressly recognized these rights in paragraph 
(2) of the resolution. The whole essence of what we have put forward 
is — ^to use a homely ifiustration — ^that Bg 3 npt’s position as the land- 
lord of the Canal being completely accepted, she should proceed by 
international agreement to instal a tenant so constituted that the 
future of the Canal would be satisfactory both to its owners and to 
those many nations who use it. 

“ We believe . . . that it cannot seriously be maintained that when 
a landlord grants a lease of premises, that lease derogates from his 
ownership The fact is that the lease is an expression of and condi- 
tional upon Ms ownership. On this analogy onr proposals would mean 
that the tenant of the Oanal would pay to Egypt a substantial rental 
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wMcli must uiLQiiestionably grow as tiie traffic tlirougli tlie Cai^ 
increases, and that m the meantiine the tenant would, m the exercise 
of has managerial and financial powers, he constantly unproTing the 
TaJne of Egypt’s asset. Indeed, as the ‘ tenant * m this analogy would 
he a body which includes Egypt herself, the position of Egypt would 
he even stronger, 

“ In paragraph 3 (o) of our proposals there is a reference to 
* institutional arrangements.’ As we felt that this phrase might he 
regarded as admittmg of a variety of apphcations, we undertook the 
task of illustrating what it meant. We pomted out that what we 
were saying was merely dlustrative and was not designed to narrow 
the hroad significance of the proposals themselves. ^ 

But, as we have said, one form of * institutional arrangement 
which comes readily to mind is the case of the International Bank for 
Beconstruction and Development That Bank was created hy agree- 
ment among a considerable number of nations. It was not incorpor- 
ated under the law of any one country. It owes its existence to the 
^reement of many countries. Its powers are defined hy an mter- 
national document. Without being m the teehnical sense mcor- 
p orated under some pre-existing law it has extensive powers, but 
also because m its capital structure and growth it has enjoyed the 
unquestioned confidence of a great variety of member-nations. Its 
existence has not, so far as we know, been r^rded as derogating from 
the sovereignty of any nation, even though it enjoys a wide immunity 
from national laws 

“ We have become conscious of your firmly held view that there is 
no occasion for a Canal Authority possessing an mtemational 
character, because of your Excellency’s belief that Egypt is herself 
capable of conducting and ensuring the future of the Canal, and has 
never challenged the 1888 Convention or its declarations about the 
freedom of the Canal. To answer this pomt, we found it necessary 
to put before you quite frankly and objectively certam considerations 
which, from the point of view of the 18 nations we represent — nations 
who among them represent over 90 per cent of the traffic passmg 
through the Canal — are of vital significance. 

The traffic through the Canal has almost reached what might be 
described as saturation pomt. Even to mamtain it m its present 
sha:^e requires the constant services of a highly skilled, experienced, 
and specialized engmeermg and transportation staff. This staff has 
been built up over a long period of years. There has been an mcreasmg 
mtake of Egyptian personnel, but the great majority of the key 
employees are still nationals of other countries From the point of 
view of Egypt heraeff it is desirable that there should he a continuity 
of skilled operation Such contmmty, m our judgement, cannot be 
assured unless there is complete mutual confidence among those 
actually operating the Canal, the Government of Egypt, and the users 
of the Canal. 

But the matter does not end there. It is clear that as a result of 
increased traffic, Egypt can enjoy very substantial and increasing 
benefits from the Canal if the Canal can retain the confidence of its 
principal users. The number of tankers passmg through the Canal 
could double or treble m a few years if such confidence exists To deal 
with such traffic, expansion of the Canal will be necessary. Whether 
expansion consists of widening, deepening, constructing by-passes, or 
even duplicating the Canal, the capital costa will he substantial If 
these costs are to met over a penod of time from Canal revenues 
without serious current reductions in Egypt’s mcome from the Canal, 
or without the imposition of burdensome increases of dues, they must 
be derived from funds accruing from an increase m traffic — an mcrease 
which would come only if the users maintam confidence in the Oanal- 

** It must be remembered that the increased dues would impose 
grievous burdens upon those many mi Uions of people m the world 
who, in the long run, pay the coasts and charges mcurred by the 
cargoes they ultimately buy or seU. If expansion would not be 
necessary, it would be because the users’ confidence would he lacking 
and many of them would have found ways to avoid remaining 
dependent on the Canal. The benefit, therefore, which Egypt might 
have gained would be materially lessened 

We have therefore, m the interest of Egypt and the users, urged 
that the structure of the body actually conducting the Canal opera- 
tions should be such as to inspire world -wide confidence and bring 
about a capacity to raise the necessary capital sums because of a 
prevailing feeling of security on the part of those who may be a^ed 
to provide them. 

‘^la short, what we have proposed is that, Bg 3 T?t’s sovereignty 
heing fully recognized, the actual operation, maintenance and expan- 
sion of tho Canal should be reposed in a body (established under 
international convention) which would include people from various 
nationa^ — ^moluding, of course, Egypt — ^with extensive financial 
powers and xesponsibUities. 

** As we believe that an international waterway like the Suez Canal 
^ould not become an instrument of the pobtical policy of any nation 
or nations, we proposed that the members of this body should not be 
mere delegates of any nation or be under any obligation to observe 
pohtical instructions. On the contrary, we proposed that the parties 
to the convention should select them with regard to their personal 
qualities of ability, integrity, and experience. 

** It is true in a sense that our proposed convention would be an 
arrangement made between Governments, and that original appoint- 
ments to the proposed authority would he made by Governments 
But we firmly believe that, with good will and good faith, persons so 
appointed could serve in a non-polltical manner as readily, for 
Inetance; as do the judges of the International Court of Justice, 


“ As we have throughout emphasized, it is essential that if it is to 
be a truly international waterway as envisaged by the 1888 Convention, 
there should be no politics in the Suez Canal — whether those of 
Egypt or of any other nation. Your Excellency has told us with 
clarity and frankness that you do not believe that the Canal could be 
excluded from the politics of Egypt, smee it is part of Egyptian 
territory and assets. To this, we have pointed out that if the Canal 
IS to remain fully available for any of Egypt’s political purposes, 
subject only to the 1888 Convention, then the many nations using the 
Canal will have to realize that their pattern of oversea trade will b© 
at any time subject to the decision of Egypt alone 

We are, of course, conscious of your own view that these considera- 
tions are adequately met by the guarantee of freedom under the 1888 
Convention. But, if that Convention is to contain the only limitation, 
it seems clear to us . that there could be, for political purposes, 
many discrmimations in traffic and marshalling control which did not 
fall foul of the Convention , that. Canal dues being within Egypt’s 
sole control, differences of opinion as to their level wiU almost 
inevitably be fixed by reference to Egyptian budgetary needs, with 
the strong possibility that they would be raised to the maximum that 
the traffic could bear , and that future development of the Canal 
might well be controlled by local budget considerations — a danger 
which independent finance by a special international body would 
entirely avert. 

We have stated and restated that the setting-up of such a body 
as we have proposed would create such a feehug of assurance m the 
minds of all user-nations that the necessary financial provision could 
he secured, the burden of such matters being no longer the sole 
responsibility of Egypt herself We have further emphasized that 
under our proposals there would no longer be private shareholders 
or dividends. The one nation which would obtain an assured annual 
net revenue from the Canal would be Egypt. 

“ Your Excellency has repeatedly and vigorously explained to us 
that the settmg-up of a Suez Canal body of the kind envisaged in our 
proposals would, to the ©yes of Egypt, represent either foreign 
domination or seizure We have pointed out that the truth is that no 
arrangement for the tenanc 3 >" of the Canal can be either domination 
or seizure if it is freely agreed to by Egypt And it is, as you know, that 
w illing and free agreement which all of our negotiations have been 
designed to secure 

It remains only to emphasize two other large matters winch arise 
m the course of our proposals. The first was our proposal that the new 
body, having been constructed by international convention, should 
be brought into relationship with the United Nations This was done 
in the case of the International Bank by an agreement with the U N 
which had the effect of making the Bank a ‘ specialized agency ' under 
the Charter, but which, of course, did not affect the freedom of the 
Bank in the conduct of its business 

** Association between our proposed body and the U N in a similar 
fashion could, we believe, give great satisfaction all round the world 
and, if adopted, would considerably strengthen international confi- 
dence and security We also proposed an arbitral commission to 
settle disputes There might be disputes as to the equitable return 
which Egypt should have from the Canal There might, in the course 
of the years, be other disputes involving one or more of the constituent 
nations. Any such matters, if they could not be resolved by agree- 
ment, should be arbitrated upon by an independent commission 
enjoying international confidence 

Our proposal did not mean that such an arbitral commission 
would be the authority to deal with the normal problems which arise 
in the course of management, such as claims which might arise m 
relation to the employment of people, or contracts with subsidiary 
contractors . . It would only he in any dispute of a genuinely inter- 
national character that the jurisdiction of the arbitral commission 
wonld be invoked 

‘‘At the London conference it was agreed by all the nations 
represented that any arrangement entered into must be completely 
fair to Egypt and must pay scrupulous regard to Egypt’s territorial 
sovereignty. Our whole presentation of the matter to your Excellency 
has been made in that spirit and with that desire It is for this reason 
that I have repeatedly pointed out, while representing nations who 
are users of the Oanal, that we are deeply and urgently concerned in 
obtaining the highest possible measure of confidence and an effective 
and practical guaranteed freedom and future for tbo Canal. 

“ There are in our proposals marked advantages for Egypt which 
we have discussed at length, but which wo now summarize as follows . 

(1) Egypt’s ownership of the Canal being recognized, it is to her 
great advantage to have the Canal maintained, improved, and made 
more profitable as the years go on. 

(2) The future financial burdens involved in such maintenance and 
improvement would bo carried and handled by the new body and, 
therefore, Egypt would in fact bo relieved of them. 

(3) Egypt alone would draw profit from the Canal. 

(4) A just and fair method of compensating the shareholders of the 
Suez Canal Company would have been agreed upon. 

(6) The dangerous tension now existing internationally would be 
relaxed on terms satisfactory to the user-nations and entirely 
consistent with Egypt’s proper dignity, independence, and owner- 
ship, and thus a world contribution would be made to the peaceful 
settlement of international problems. 
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It IS tlie TOderstandiii^ of tlie Committee tliat you have takea the 
position that you are unable to accept the basic proposals put before 
you I would be grateful if your Excellency would inform the Com- 
mittee whether or not this understanding is correct, supplementing 
your statement with such views as you may care to express. 

“ If, unfortunately, the understanding of the Committee is correct, 
the task entrusted to the Committee by the 18 Powers of presenting 
and explaining these proposals, and ascertaining the attitude of the 
Egyptian Government with respect to them, would have been earned 
out In such an event, there would appear to be no alternative other 
than for the Committee to request your Excellency to receive it at 
your early convenience so that it may be prepared, after a final 
conversation with you, to take its leave ” 

jVIt. Menzies also forwarded to President Nasser the Spanish 
proposal made at the London conference — namely, that if no 
agreement could be reached with Eg3^t on the basis of the 
18 -nation proposals for an international board, negotiations 
should proceed “ along the Imes of an mternational participa- 
tion on the Egyptian b^ody admimstenng the Canal.” 

President Nasser’s Letter to Mr. Menzies. 

After acknowledging Mr. Menzies’ letter, President Nasser 
contmued . 

“ You have referred to the 18 countries as representing over 90 per 
cent of the users of the Canal. Besides this bemg distinctly a statistical 
exaggeration, our understanding of ‘ users of the Canal ’ includes those 
countries which, oven though they have no ships passmg through the 
Canal, use the Canal for the passage of the bulk of their foreign trade. 
An illustration of this would be such countries as Australia, Siam, 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Persia, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and the Sudan Furthermore, the principle of sovereignty, the right 
of ownership, and the dignity of nations are all deeply involved m 
this problem. 

** At least in appearance, the starting-point of the present crisis was 
July 26, 1956, when, m the exercise of one of its prerogatives, the 
Government of Egypt nationalized the ‘ Universal Maritime Company 
of the Suez Canal * That the Government of Egypt was fully entitled 
to nationalize that Egyptian company cannot be seriously contested 
In nationalizing that company, the Government of Egypt stated 
unequivocally that it considers itself hound by the 1888 Convention 
guaranteeing freedom of passage through the Suez Canal, and its 
readiness to give full and equitable compensation to the shareholders. 
Furthermore, on Aug 12 the Government of Egypt announced its 
willingness to sponsor, with the other Governments* signatories to the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888, a conference— to which would he 
invited other Governments whose ships pass through the Suez Canal — 
for the purpose of reviewing the Constantmople Convention and 
concluding an agreement between all these Governments reaffirming 
and guaranteeing freedom of passage through the Suez Canal. 

Nowhere and at no date can there he found any instance where 
the Government of Egypt has violated any of its international 
obhgations concerning the Suez Canal For nearly 50 days, and in 
spite of the difficulties created by France and the United Kingdom, 
and by segments of the former Suez Canal Company, the traffic 
through the Canal has been proceeding with regularity and efficsDcy. 

“ The crisis and the so-called * grave situation ’ are, therefore, 
artificially created by the above-mentioned quarters, as witness 
among other things 

(a) Statements containing throats of force. 

(g) Mobilization and movements of troops by France and the 
United Kingdom 

(c) Incitement to employees and pilots working in the Suez Canal to 
abandon their work, made by France and the United Kingdom and 
by some officials of the former Suez Canal Company , and 

(d) Hostile economic measures taken against Egypt. 

“ With all this going on we have repeatedly been made to listen 
to references to a * peaceful solution ’ and to * free negotiations * to 
achieve such a solution. Need one emphasize the contradiction 
between the reality and the professed aim? If there is an^’i^hing which 
flagrantly violates and disdains the letter and spirit of the U N. 
Charter, it is such acts of attempted intimidation, economic pressure, 
and incitement to sabotage. 

** In contrast to this, the Government of Egypt has announced its 
full readiness to negotiate a peaceful solution in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the U N. Charter This remains the pohey 
and intent of the Egyptian Government. We have studied most 
carefully all the proposals submitted in and outside the London 
conference with regard to this problem, including the proposals of the 
18 countries which the committee represents. We find ourselves in 
agreement with the 18 countries when they state that the solution 
must • 

(а) Kespeot the sovereign rights of Egypt 

(б) Safeguard freedom of passage through the Suez Canal in accor- 
dance with the Convention of 1888. 

(c) Bespeot Egypt’s right of ownership 

id) Ensure the efficient and dependable operation, maintenance, 
and development of the Canal. 

** When, however, we oome to consider the ways and means 
proposed hy the committee to attain these ohjectives, we find that 
they are self-defeating and that they lead to opposite results from 
those aimed at. The ‘ defllnite system * as proposed hy the Com- 
mittee would, in fact, mean ‘ taking over the operation of the Canal. 


as circulated by the sponsoring Government [i e. Britain] immediately 
befom the [London! conference, and in substance maintained through- 
out, in spite of variance of expression 

“ The system proposed is bound to he considered by the people of 
Egypt as a hostile infrmgement of their rights and sovereignty, all 
of which precludes leal co-operation. It can, moreover, be asked 
whether it was the Suez Canal Company which guaranteed freedom 
of passage through the Canal ? Was it not indeed the Government of 
Egypt which safeguarded, and still safeguards, that freedoin of 
passage 2 Would that freedom be, or could its actual practice be, 
safeguarded by the proposed Huez Canal Board ^ Is it not to he expec- 
ted that this Board would be not a source of comfort and help, but of 
misunderstanding and trouble ? 

In all this we keep constantly in our mmd the vital importance of 
genmne international co-operation as distinct from dommation by 
any country — be it single dommation. as the one which Egypt has 
3 ust got rid of, or collective domination, as the system proposed hy 
the Co mm ittee would inevitably be considered Any attempt to 
impose sucb a system would indeed be the signal for incalculable 
strife and would plunge the Suez Canal into the turmoil of pohtics, 
instead of insulatmg it from pohtics as seems to be the professed 
desire of the Committee. 


“ Whatever the system of operation of the Canal, it wiU depend on 
the close, full, and wilhng co-operation of the people of Egjrpt, 
through whose country the Canal runs It is obvious that such 
mdispensahle co-operation cannot be obtained if the people consider 
the operating body as hostile and as derogating from their sovereignty, 
rights and dignity 

Strangely enough, those who pose as protagonists of * msulatmg * 
the Suez Canal from pohtics have been the authors of many acts 
which diametrically contradict this announced purpose What is the 
‘ internationahzation ’ of the Suez Canal, the convenmg of the London 
conference, with for the most part tactically-selected invitees, the 
delegatmg of the Five-memher Committee, the threats, the deploy- 
ment of armed forces, the economic measures — what are all these, if 
not politics 2 


“You have mentioned that the delegates of any nation represented 
on the proposed Suez Canal board should not be under any obligation 
to observe pohtical mstructions. They will, nevertheless, be nationals 
of their respective countries and subjects of their respective Govern- 
ments, and it will be extremely unlikely that they will he immune 
from the influence of such relationships The similes you have put 
forward of the International Bank and the International Court of 
Justice do not, in our opinion, either hold or convince. We heheve 
that the real insulation of the Canal from pohtics would best he 
guaranteed by a solemn and internationally binding commitment in 
the form of a reaffirmation or a renewal of the 1888 Convention, 
either of which, as we have already declared , is acceptable to us 


“ It bas been alleged that Egypt aims at discriminating against one 
of the countries you represent, namely, the United Kingdom, and that 
the Government of Egypt has among its objectives the disruption 
of British economy and the interruption of the United Kingdom's 
hnes of trade and supply through the Suez Canal It is clear beyond 
cavil that nothing could he farther from the truth, and no-one could 
validly pomt out a smgle reason why, andfor what useful purpose, the 
Government of Egypt should entertain such a policy. 

“ You mentioned international confidence. I have m this connexion 
called your attention to the fact that confidence is a two-way proposi- 
tion, and that, while the confidence of other nations is mportant, 
that of the Egyptian people is at least of equal importance in this 
respect — and that it cannot be had if the Egyptian people, as a result 
of certain acts and policies, are impelled to doubt and lose faith in the 
existence of international justice and the rule of law in international 


relations. 

“ If the real objective is to secure freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal, the answer is there — ^namely, that passage through the 
Canal has always been and continues to be free. The only danger to 
this freedom of passage stems from the threats, the redeployment of 
armed forces, the inoitation of employees and workers to sabotage 
the operation of the Canal, and the economic measures agamst Egypt 
If on the other hand, as it seems, the objective rs to amputate and 
sever from the body of Egypt one of its main Hmbs, if the aim is to 
deprive Egypt of an integral part of its territory*- we should be told 


eit 

“ It should be abundantly clear by now that Egypt, hy the very 
ature of things, is vitally interested m the mamtenance of peace and 
scurity, not only around the Suez Canal but also throughout the 
rea m which it exists and all over the world. It shonld be equally 
lear that, if only from sheer seM-interest, Egypt is devoted to 
"eedom of passeige through the Caual and is equally devoted to the 
oncept of an efficient, enlightened, and progressive operation of the 
lanal without any discrimination or exploitation whatsoever. In 
his last connexion I mentioned to the Committee that the Govem- 
lent of Egypt is ready to enter mto a bmdmg arrangement concernmg 
he establishment of just and equitable tolls and charges. 

“ As for the future development of the Suez Canal, to which you 
eferred I wish to reiterate that the Government of Egypt is deter- 
amed to do everything possible in this respect It has already 
,nnounoed its mtention to carry out the development piwamme 
vhidh was planned by the former Canal Company, and other pro- 
Tammes of much wider scope and longer range . . . 
amounoed our intention to earmark an 

evenues of the Canal to its future development, and to divert none of 
he revenues needed lor such development to other channels. 
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Both for the davelopment and for the operation of the Canal the 
Government of Egypt does, and will always he ready to, benefit by 
the knowledge and experience of experts from all over the world 
The omx of the present situation is, m onr opinion, that the proposed 
system - . - aims at secnrmg for a gronp of users of the Canal control 
of it by talong over its operation , of taking: the Suez Canal out of 
the hands of Egypt and putting it into other hands It is difficult to 
imagine anything more provocative to the people of Egypt than this. 
Such an act is both self-defeating and of a nature to generate friction, 
misunderstdudmg, and contmuons strife. It would be, in other 
words, not the end but the beginning of trouble 

“ I would like, on the other hand, to reaffirm that the policy of my 
Government remains : 

(1) Freedom of passage thi*ough the Suez Canal and its secure use 
without discrimination. 

(2) The development of the Canal to meet the future requirements 
of navigation 

(3) The establishment of 3 ust and equitable tolls and charges. 

(4) Teclinical efficiency of the Suez Canal 

We trust that the Suez Canal will thus be insulated from pohtics 
and, instead of bemg a source of conflict, will agam become a Imk of 
co-operation, mutual benefit, and better understanding between 
the nations of the earth *’ 

New Egyptian Proposals for ** Negotiating Body.** 

A few hours after the Menzies mission left Cairo, the Egyptian 
Government sent Notes to the U.N. Secretary-General and to 
all countries except Israel proposing immediate discussions 
between all States using the Suez Canal for the creation of a 
'* negotiating body ” to consider the questions of freedom of 
navigation, canal development, and toU charges on the Canal. 
It was also suggested that this body might review the Conven- 
tion of 1888. 

The Note expressed the Egyptian Government’s opimon that a 
solution of the Suez Canal dispute was possible ''without prejudice to 
Egypt’s sovereignty or dignity.** It stated that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had reviewed not only the 18 -nation proposals drawn up at the 
London Conference but also the proposals of India, Spain, and 

other views which have been expressed from time to tune outside 
the London conference.” In addition, it recalled President Nasser’s 
proposal of Ar^ 12 (see page 15042) for a conference of signatories 
of the 1888 Convention with the aim of reviewing and reaffirming 
the guarantees of freedom of navigation on the Canal An official 
spokesman in Cairo emphasized that the new proposals ruled out 
international control of the Canal 

The latest Egyptian proposals had not been presented to the five- 
nation committee during the Cairo discussions. 

A spokesman of the British Foreign Office commented as 
follows on these proposals : “ The Egyptian statement does not 
appear to suggest any basis for negotiations. The last action of 
the Egyptian Government has been the unqualified refusal of 
the proposals put forward as a basis for negotiation by the 
Menzies mission on behalf of the 18 Powers.” 

Anglo-French Ministerial Discussions. 

The French Prime Minister (M. Mollet) and the Foreign 
Minister (M. Pineau) visited London on Sept. 10-11 for dis- 
cussions with Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
following President Nasser’s refusal to negotiate on the basis of 
the 18-Power proposals. The following communique was 
issued after the Anglo-French talks had concluded : 

" The French Prime Minister and the Minister of Foreign AfiEairs 
conferred with the Prune Munster and the Foreign Secretary at 
10, Downing Street, during the evening of Sept. 10 and again in the 
morning of Sept 11. The general purpose of this meeting was to 
consider the situation arising from the refusal of President Nasser to 
agree to negotiations on the basis of the proposals of the 18 Powers 
for the future regulation of the Suez Canal. They paid tribute to the 
skill, patience and unity of the Five-Power Committee, led by the 
Australian Prime Minister, in explaining these proposals to President 
Nasser. 

“ The Ministers recalled that from the outset their Governments 
acted In full conformity with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. Their Immediate reaction to the unilateral act of 
Pr^ident Nasser was to j oin with the U S Government in summoning 
a meeting of those mainly interested in the Canal, Including Egypt, in 
order to discuss this evident threat to the well-being of a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the globe. Though Egypt unfor- 
tunately refused to attend, this conference succeeded in producing a 
plan, approved by States representing over 90 per cent of the user- 
interests in the Canal, which was eminently fair to aU conoemed and 
took jfuU account of Egypt’s sovereignty and interests. 

The Ministers agreed that the refusal of President Nasser to 
negotiate on this basis created a very grave situation They discussed 
the further measures to be taken and reached full agreement upon 
them. 

The Ministers were glad to note that present events had clearly 
demonstrated the Identity of French and British wiU to uphold the 
rule ^ 1%W pi international affairs. They expressed their determina- 
tion to develop their oo-operatlon and to resist, by all appropriate 


means, any arbitrary interference with rights established under 
international agreements and any action incompatible with ' justice 
and respect for the obhgations ansmg from treaties and other sources 
of mternational law * ’* [From the Preamble to the U.N. Charter.] 

Mr. Gaitskell, the Leader of the Opposition, accompanied by 
Mr. Morgan Philhps, secretary of the Labour Party, had a 
meeting with M. Mollet before the French Prime Minister 
returned to Paris. 

Mr. Menzies* Return to London. - Statement on Cairo Talks. 

Before leaving Cairo for London, Mr. Menzies had descnbed 
the situation as “ very grave ” but otherwise made no reference 
to his talks with President Nasser. On arrival m London the 
same eve nin g (Sept. 10) Mr. Menzies went to 10, Downing 
Street, to see Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet and to report on 
his talks with President Nasser. He took no part m the Anglo- 
French negotiations. 

In a press statement at London Airport, Mr Menzies said that the 
position was “ precisely the same as before the London conference 
began *’ After recapitulating the merits of the 18 -nation proposals, 
and stressing that they were completely consistent with Egypt’s 
sovereignty, he said * " The answer to our proposals, after long 
detailed arguments to and fro, is that Egypt will have nothing to do 
with any peaceful solution of the Canal issue which does not leave 
Egypt the absolute and undisputed master of the whole of the 
operations of the Canal, subject only to the 1888 Convention, which, 
in a broad way, guarantees freedom of traffic — a freedom, of course, 
which could be set on one side with the greatest of ease by political 
management, which we sought to avoid by having a guaranteed non- 
pohtical management ** Mr Menzies emphasized that there had been 
complete unanimity among the members of the Five-Nation Com- 
mittee throughout the Cairo discussions 

French Troops stationed in Cyprus. 

The following statement was issued by the British Foreign 
Office on Aug. 29 : “ The French Government have informed 
H.M. Government that, m view of developments in Egypt and 
the Canal Zone, they wish to be in a position to ensure, in case 
of need, the protection of French nationals and their interests 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. For this purpose the French 
Government have asked and H.M. Government have agreed 
that a contingent of French troops should be temporanly 
stationed in Cyprus ” 

Contingents of French troops and airmen — ^unofficially estimated 
at about 2,700 men, includmg a detachment of paratroopers — dis- 
embarked at Limassol on Sept. 7 from the 15,000-ton French troopship 
Afhos II. During the previous week military stores had been landed at 
Limassol and Famagusta from lYench cargo-ships and freighters. No 
official information was given as to the strength of the French forces 
in Cyprus, but the figure of about 7,000 was mentioned in the French 
and British press Precautions were taken by tbe British forces in 
Cyprus against possible Eoka terrorist attacks during the disembark- 
ation of French troops and maUnel 

The Visiting Forces Act of 1952 (see 12856 B) was extended to 
Cyprus by Order-m-Counoll on Aug 30 as a reerult of the temporary 
stationing of French troops in the island The effect of the Orders -in- 
Council win he that French courts-martial In Cyprus will have the 
same legal competence to try any offences committed by French 
personnel as, for example, U.S courts-martial possess in dealing with 
certain civil offences committed by U S troops In Britain. 

Suez Canal Company’s Authorization to Non-Egyptian Pilots to 
leave Employment. - Resignation of European Pilots. 

The Suez Canal Company issued a statement in Paris on 
Sept. 11 authorizing its non-Egyptian employees in Egypt to 
cease work on Sept. 14 or 15 and to make immediate arrange- 
ments for repatriation. 

After thanking Its non-Egyptian employees in Egypt for “the 
effort they have made for nearly seven weeks [i ©. since the nationali- 
zation of the Canal] in the service of the international waterway/* 
the statement continued * 

“ The Board is aware of the very great difficulties these employees 
have had to face, and the distressing moral atmosphere In which the 
Company has asked them to work in response to the wishes of the 
British and French Governments, who were anxious to facilitate, first, 
the work of the London conference, and then the mission of the 
Committee of Five presided over by Mr. Menzies. 

“ This mission now being completed, the further period of work 
called for by the Company a fortnight ago [see below] is now coming 
to an end Consequently, all non-Egyptian employees who, before 
Aug 15, asked to be repatriated, thereby intimating that they did 
not accept any contract with the de, facto Egyptian Authority, are 
authorized to stop working on either Sept. 14 or 15, according to the 
particular requirements of the department in which they are employed. 
They should forthwith make arrangements for repatriation with the 
assistance, if required, of diplomatic and consular representatives ” 

Two earlier statements had been issued by the Company on 
Aug. 26 and Aug- 28, as summarized below : 

(1) The first statement pointed out that although the Oompany*8 
^n-Egyptian personnel desired to be repatriated without delay, 
they had been asked at tbe request of the British and French Govern- 
ments to remain at their posts until the London conference had ended. 
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“ From information from the Canal/’ the statement continued, 
“ it IS evident, on the one hand, that worlnng tinder duress is daily 
becoming more and more mtolerable and 'onacoeptable to the 
employees, and on the other hand, that the de facto Egsrptian Author- 
ity IS gradnally destroying the international organization which vi as 
an mdispensable factor in the efacieney of operation of the Canal 
One can quote as examples : the dismissal or replacement of chiefs 
mspoEsible for the various sections of the service ; interference from 
a new and inexperienced Egyptian administration at all levels, 
nncertainty as to the safety of mdividuals and property ; police 
gnpervision over all foreigners and even over Egyptians in the employ- 
ment of the Company , and pressure to obtain, hy means of a declara- 
tion, the rupture of ties with the Company . . 

Under these conditions, the Company is convinced that the 
safety of its staff and the preservation of the integrity of its organiza- 
tion are now beyond its control It has therefore advised the Powers 
who are considering the future of the Canal that if the Company’s 
non-Egyptian personnel were to be constrained to remain longer in 
the Canal Zone, the responsibility for such a decision would rest with 
these Powers ...” 

(2) The second statement (Aug 28) was issued after the end of the 
London Conference. After taking note of the 17 -nation declaration, 
it stated (i) that practically all the Company’s non-Egyptian 
personnel had registered with their diplomatic representatives [m 
Cairo] by Aug. 15 and had ashed to be repatriated ; (u) that the 
Company therefore felt that it had no right to ask its non-Egyptian 
employees to remain at their posts beyond a time-hmit agreed to m 
consideration of the mission with which Mr Menzies was entrusted 
by the London conference ” ; and (lii) that the necessary instructions 
would be issued to these employees after the Menzies mission had 
completed its discussions with the Egirptian Government [These 
instmctions were issued on Sept. 11, as stated above ] 

M. Paul Reymond (the former chief of the transit department 
of the Suez Canal Company), and spokesman of the remam- 
mg non-Egyptian employees) informed Colonel Yunis (chief 
administrator of the Egyptian Canal Authority) on Sept. 12 
that the British, French, Italian, Dutch, and Norwegian pilots 
and other employees wished to leave their jobs at midnight on 
Sept. 14. In reply, Colonel Yunis gave assurances that no 
obstacles would be placed in the way of their repatriation, and 
said they would be given every facility to leave Egypt. On 
the following day the Egyptian representative at the U.N. 
notified the Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) and all 
member-states that his Government were determined to 
“ assure the continuation of normal passage through the 
Canal,” and that the responsibility for any hampermg of 
navigation as a result of the withdrawal of foreign pilots would 
rest with those “ who have endeavoured to create conditions 
aimed at obstructing the so far unallected normal workmg of 
the Canal.” The Egj^tian letter described the withdrawal of 
non-Egyptian pilots as an “ act of intimidation ” by the Suez 
Canal Company, and accused the British and French Govern- 
ments of having “ endorsed this act of intimidation.” 

Press reports from Cairo stated that the resignations of non- 
Egyptian employees migbt account for as many as 500 administrative 
and teobnioal staff and between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
Canal pilots The only substantial group of non-Europeans remaining 
under the Egyptian Authority would be Greek pilots, nearly all the 
others being Egyptians 

In pursuance of its aim of reoruitmg 300 pilots for service under the 
nationalized authority, offers of employment to qualified applicants 
had been made by Egyptian embassies and legations abroad m a 
number of coxmtries — either by advertisements in the Press or by 
direct approach to pilots* and master mariners’ organizations Among 
the countries In which such advertisements appeared were Prance, 
Italy, Holland, Western Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, India, the USA, and Switzer- 
land. It was aamounoed in Moscow on Sept 4 that a group of Soviet 
Baltic pilots (the niimher was not given) had volunteered for service 
with the Egyptian Authority, while it was also officially stated that 
15 pilots had been recruited In Greece, 12 in India (from the Hooghly 
Blver pilot service), and 10 in Yugoslavia It was understood that 
only a small number of applications had come from the Western 
countries, and there was no official confirmation of Egyptian claims 
to have recruited a number of German pilots engaged on the Kiel 
Canal service. 

Egyptian Allegations of Spy Plot.” - Arrest of British Nationals. - 
British Diplomats expelled firom Cairo. - Retaliatory Expulsion of 
Egyptian Diplomats in London. 

Colonel Hatem, the head of the Egyptian Government’s 
Information Office, announced on Aug. 28 that two British 
nationals — ^Mr. James Swinburn and Mr- Charles Pittuck 
— and four Egyptians had been arrested in connexion with 
an alleged “ spy ring ” and would be brought to trial. The 
arrest of two other British nationals — Mr. James Zarb and 
Mr. John Thornton Stanley — on similar charges was announced 
on Aug. 29 and Sept. 3 respectively. It was stated in Cairo on 
the latter date that about 80 persons of “ various nationalities,” 
including a number of Egyptians, were under arrest in 
connexion with the alleged “ spy ring.” 


Of the four arrested Bntous, Mr. Swinbum (who has lived m 
l^ypt for 25 years) had been, secretary of the British-owned Arab 
News Agency since 1952 ; Mj*. Pittuck was assistant manager of the 
Marconi Radio Telegiaph Co of Egypt (which is not connected with 
the Marconi Company in London) ; Mr. Zarb was a Maltese busmess- 
man resident in Egypt ; and Sir Thornton Stanley was manager of 
the Prudential Assurance Company in Cairo 

The Egyptian authorities described Mr. Swinbum as head 
of the alleged “ spy rmg,” and said that he had ‘‘ confessed ” 
that he had worked with Mr. J. B. Flux and Mr. J. B. Gove, 
First Secretaries at the British Embassy m Cairo. These 
allegations were strongly denied by the Embassy, which 
described them as “ completely false and without foundation/' 
and which pointed out that no official notification had been 
given of the arrest of Mr. Swmbum and the other British 
nationals After repeated representations, the British Consul- 
General m Cairo (Mr. Basil Judd) was allowed to see Mr. 
Swinbum and Mr. Pittuck on Aug 80, Mr. Zarb on Sept. 6, and 
Mr. Stanley on Sept. 9. 

Mr. Flux and Mr. Gove were declared personae non gratae by 
the Egyptian Government on Aug, 28 and were asked to leave 
the country immediately. As a repnsal for their expulsion, 
against which a strong protest was made, the British Govern- 
ment declared two officials of the Eg}^tian Embassy in London 
— ^Mr. Salah Kafifi and Mr. Hamdi Mohammed Nassef, respec- 
tively Attache and Commercial Attache — personae non gratae 
and ordered them to leave Bntam withm *72 hours. 

Expulsions of British Oil Officials and Western Press Correspondents. 

Prior to these developments, the Egyptian Government 
had expelled two British oil officials and several Western 
newspaper correspondents, as described below. 

The British Embassy in Cairo lodged a strong protest with the 
Egyptian Government on Aug 11 over the deportation of two British 
oil company officials — ’Mr A. E Hawke, assistant engmeer of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields (Shell) Company, and Mr H. L Peleuve, 
assistant manager for administration of the same company Mi 
Hawke and Mr Peleuve had been arrested and deported two days 
eaiher ” for reasons of pubhc security ” 

Three Western newspaper correspondents m Cairo — ^Mi’ Wilham 
Stevenson of the Toronto Star, Miss Ann Sharpley of the London 
Bvemng Standard, and IMis. Eileen Travis, a U S citizen workmg for 
the London Daily Mad — ^were expelled from Egypt on Aug 27 at 
24 houis* notice, no reason being given. IMr. St f ton Delmer, of the 
London Dathi Express, had been expelled from Cairo some weeks 
previously 

Mr Stevenson said in Rome on Aug 27 that he behoved that he 
and Miss Sharpley had been expelled because they had discovered 
that a former leading Nazi propagandist, Ur. Johann von Leers, was 
working in Colonel Hatem’s department, despite Egyptian efforts to 
hide his identity and his presence in Egypt Mr Stevenson added that 
he hadhad a p ersonal interview with von Leers , who had told him that he 
spent 18 months in prison at the end of the war after capture by 
U.S troops, that he had subsequently fled to South America and 
worked for the Peromsta regime in Argentina, and that he had been 
engaged as a propaganda expert by the Egyptians effter PerCn’s fall 
from power. [Yon Leers, a former professor of history at Jena, 
served in Goehbels* Propaganda Mmistry as a racial expert,” 
specaahzmg m anti-semitic propaganda.] 

The l,T00-tou Egyptian destroyer Al Quaker (ex-H.M.S. 
Myngs) sailed from Portsmouth for Egypt on Aug. 24, while 
the second destroyer of the same class, Al Fateh (ex-H.M.S. 
Zemih), left Southampton on Aug. 80. Neither vessel earned 
any ammunition or torpedoes. An Admiralty spokesman 
pointed out that both ships had been sold to Egypt a long time 
ago, that they had been maimed and commissioned hy the 
Egyptian Navy, and that no restraint had been placed upon 
their departure. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Suez Crisis, X5049 A*) 

A. FRANCE. — M. Poujade fined for Tax-Resistance, 

A Paris criminal court sentenced M, Pierre Poujade and six 
other Poujadist leaders on July 4 to pay fines of 200,000 francs 
(£200) each on charges of inciting people to refuse to pay taxes 
or to delay payment of taxes. When the proceedings started 
on June 11 M. Poujade had told the court that he had deli- 
berately sought trial on the grounds that the present fiscal 
system was unfair to small tradesmen and artisans. (Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep. Poujadists, 15036 B.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Ministerial Appointment. 

It was announced in Moscow on Sept. 4 that M Lazar 
Kaganovich had been appomted Minister of the Building 
Materials Industry m succession to M. Pavel Yudin, who had 
died m April. M. Kaganovich (62), a Fir^ Deputy Premier, 
had recently resigned from the chaimaanship of file State Com- 
mittee on Labour and Wages. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14929 B*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Motor Industry. - Decline 
in Exports and Home Sales. - Short-tinie Working and 
Dismissals on Account of Redundancy. - Strikes at B.M.C. 
and Ford Factories. 

Tke normal seasonal recession in the automobile industry 
during the winter and spring months of 1955-56 was aggravated 
by a severe decline in car exports^ as well as by a large reduction 
in sales in the home market following the purchase tax mcreases 
mtroduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in autumn 
Budget, and the “ credit squeeze ’’ and other anti-infiationary 
measures announced by Mr. >Iacmillan on Feb. 17. The 
recession w^as at first marked hy extensive short-time working 
and a small amount of redundancy m the Coventry and 
Birroongham areas, the situation beu^ made more diflicult by 
the Standard Motor Company's decision to lay off about 2,640 
workers during the re-tooIing of its Coventry tractor factory, 
and by a subsequent announcement that the men could not be 
reinstated. Later, as the recession developed, large-scale 
dismissals at short notice took place at the factories of the 
British Motor Corporation, and were followed by calls for 
strike action to which about half of the Corporation’s remaining 
employees responded. “ Protective ” notices given to its employ- 
ees by a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Company makmg bodies 
for some B.M.C. models led to 12,000 workers at Dagenham 
ceasing work until the notices were withdrawn- A summary of 
these developments is given below imder cross-headmgs. 

Hie Early Stages of the Kecession. 

The first effect of the recession was experienced at the Longbndge 
(Birmingham) ^orks of the Austin Motor Company (one of the 
components of the British Motor Corporation), where a foiir-day week 
was introduced for about 18,000 workers on Jan. 13 The Anstm 
Company’s action was followed on Feb 23 by the decision of the 
Rootes group to work a four-day week at its two Coventry factories, 
and by that of the Ariel Motor Cycle Company (Birmingham) to 
dismiss a fifth of its 600 workers. On Feb. 29 — by which date about 

20.000 vehicle workers in the JMidlands were working short time — 
the Daimler Motor Company of Coventry announced that it proposed 
to place several hundred ” workers on a three-day week, while on 
March 1 the Standard Motor Company (also of Coventry) decided to 
cut production of its smaller models — ^those most affected by hire- 
purchase restrictions — by two-fifths, and to place a percentage of 
its workers on part-time On March 2 four-day working was also 
introduced for 400 workers at the Excelsior Motor Cycle Co 
(Birmingham). 

Meanwhile the outs m chassis production had been reflected m the 
output of firms making oar bodies and components. Amongst 
body-buildmg firms, short-time working was introduced on March 1 
at the Birmmgham works of Fisher and Ludlow Ltd. and at the 
Cowley (Oxford) works of the Pressed Steel Company, whilst on 
March 2, Mullmers Ltd. of Birmingham announced that 250 of its 
800 workers would be discharged as redundant and the remamder 
placed on a short week. Short-time working was also introduced at 
the Birmingham works of Serck Radiators Ltd., though only 10 per 
cent of the employees were affeoted. 

Mr, Macleod, the Minister of Labour, stated in a parhamontary 
reply on March 6 that, notwithstanding the mcrease m short-time 
working m the moter-vehicle and allied trades, few dismissals for 
redundancy had taken place in the Midlands. Apart from a few 
employees of a Coventry firm makmg motor accessories, the only 
workers in these trades registered as unemployed were 388 motor-cycle 
and cycle workers in the Birmingham area , a further 60 dismissals 
were expected at Coventry. 

The gap between production and sales nevertheless contmued to 
grow, and on March 7 the Rover Company announced that, owing to 
the number of unsold cars on hand, production at its Solihull 
(Birmingham) works would be cut by 25 per cent and the 12,000 
workers placed on a four-day week. Short time was also mtroduced 
from March 10 at the Doncaster works of Briggs Motor Bodies Ltd 
(a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Company), the assembly of Ford 

Popular ” cars bemg cut from 750 a week to 600 Among firms 
makiiig components, short-time was introduced on March 7 at the 
Darlasfcon (Staffs.) works of Rubery, Owen and Company, Ltd 
(makmg wheels) and on March 10 at the Leammgton works of the 
Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Co Ltd. and at the Fort Dunlop 
(Birmingham) works of the Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. Ministry 
of Labour figures for the Midland region, published on March 20, 
showed^ that 23,603 workers were under-employed m the motor- 
vehicle industry and 3,317 in the motor-cycle and cycle industries 

The normal springtime improvement in demand, especially for 
smaller oars, led to a subsequent reduction in under-employment m 
industries in the Midlands, and on April 6 it was stated that 7,000- 

8.000 fewer workers were on short-time than m mid-March. The 
improvement was most noticeable at Coventry, where Rootes Motors 
(which at one time had had 12,000 employees on a four-day week) 
were again in full production, whilst the Standard Company, which 
had anticipated that 1,250 of its 11,600 employees would be on short 
time, had actually only 300 affected No change was reported at the 
Austin and Rover factories at Birmingham, the Daimler works at 
Coventry, or the Briggs (Ford) works at Doncaster, and on April 16 
producMon of oar bodies at Doncaster was again out and 200 men 
discharged. Nevertheless, on April 19 Mr. Macleod estimated the 


number affected by short-tini© workmg in the vehicle and alhed 
trades m the week ended April 14 as 27,000 (moluding 12,000 m 
Birmingham), or 11,000 fewer than m the precedmg week. 

Attitude of the Trade Unions. 

Following the Austin Company’s announcement of its 
intention to mtroduce short-time workmg, a meetmg at 
Birmingham on Jan. 14 of shop stewards from B.M.C. factories 
called for (1) a ban on overtime workmg at all the Corporation’s 
factories until full-time workmg was resumed at Austin’s ; 
(2) the removal of the embargo on trade with China ; (3) the 
lifting of Budget restrictions on hire purchase, and a reduction 
of car purchase tax ; (4) a shorter workmg week for the same 
money, and full discussion of means of sharmg out the work 
available. 

The Government’s “ disastrons economic pohcy ” was strongly 
criticized by the National Union of Vehicle Builders, which, at a 
meetmg of the West Regional Council of the Labour Party at 
Birmmgham on March 2, submitted a resolution calling for its 
reversal. The resolution was adopted unanimously after Mr Gaitskell 
(Leader of the Parhamentary Labour Party) had declared that 
redundancy and short-tune workmg were “ bound to happen if 
attempts are made to counter inflation, not by direct action, but by 
cutting down demand aH over the place ” On March 10 N.TJ.Y.B. 
delegates meetmg m Birmingham adopted a resolntion calling on the 
Government to give * maximum emphasis ” to the buildmg-up of an 
export drive, and to ease hire-purchase and credit restrictions m the 
meantime. 

Redundancy at Standard Tractor Works. 

Meanwhile, the managing director of the Standard Motor Co. 
(which, in addition to producing cars, makes tractors for the 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson organization) had announced that 
about 2,600 workers would be laid off m the summer months 
while the tractor factory was being re-tooled at a cost of 
£4,000,000 to enable it to produce heavier tractors. About 

I, 500 men would be laid off m May and the remamder m June, 
but it was hoped to be able to re-absorb them as soon as the 
new plant and equipment came mto use. 

An attempt on March 5 to bring about a strike of Standard workers 
m protest agamst the company’s refusal to discuss the redundancy 
question was at first unsuccessful, but on April 26, after the manage- 
ment had deolmed to negotiate with the unions on the question of 
mtroducmg short-tune workmg as an alternative to redundancy, 

II, 000 Standard workers stopped work. The strike was called off on 
May 16 to allow negotiations to take place, and on May 24 the 
company announced that 1,000 of the displaced men would be trans- 
ferred to the car factory and that they would consider proposals for 
retaming a further 1,000 men. 

In a further announcement on May 30, the company stated, 
however, that owing to production problems it had proved impossible 
to transfer as many of the redundant tractor men to car manufacture 
as had been intended, and that the 2,600 workers earmarked for 
temporary lay-off would be dismissed permanently. It was explained 
that the original hope of increasing car production had proved 
illusory and that, in the event, production had actually fallen 
since February by 600 cars weekly. The company was prepared to 
meet the situation by workmg a four-day week on some oar work, and, 
of the 3,840 men who would be affected by the change-over in the 
tractor factory, 1,200 would be transferred to car production. Of the 
remauung 2,640, half would receive notices immediately and the other 
half withm three weeks. A tax-free payment of £15 would be made 
to every employee who contmued to work until his notice had 
expired 

This second announcement was followed on May 31 by a decision 
of shop stewards at the Standard works to recommend the members 
of there unions to ask their national oflaoials to call a strike. The 
strike call, however, received little support from the rank-and-file, 
and on June 4 the shop stewards decided to await guidance from their 
oflBlcial leaders On June 6 a meeting of the leaders of the niue unions 
principally concerned, held at York under the chairmanship of Mr. 
H G. Brotherton (president of the Amalgamated Engineering Union), 
decided to ask the Minister of Labour to convene immediately a 
meeting between Standard representatives and themselves, with a 
view to finding means of avoiding the prospective dismissals at the 
Standard factory 

A meeting between 3VCr Macleod and the union leaders took place 
on June 3, the latter stressing their opinion that the Standard 
Company were being unduly pessimistic ” about the industry’s 
prospects, and that the dismissals could be avoided by farther 
short-time working Mr. Macleod, however, emphasized that the 
Government considered that it was for manufacturers themselves to 
decide whether the demand for their products justified the retention 
of all their employees, and refused to press the Standard Company to 
change its mind regarding the dismissals At a further meeting on 
June 15, Mr Macleod informed union leaders that the Standard 
Company had told him that it would be impossible to reduce working 
hours further without lowering organizational efflciency and the 
quality of the company's products. It had expressed the opinion that 
no useful purpose would be served by a meeting with the unions under 
Ministry auspices, but had agreed to meet union executives if the 
latter desired it. 
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PiscTissions accordingly tools: place on Jim© 19 between, the union 
executives and the Standard company, at which the former asked the 
company to consider the posibility of avoiding redundancy by intro* 
dncmg a 3 -day week, giving a warning that if this request was 
refused there was every likelihood of an oisacial dispute at the 
Standard works.” The company, however, absolutely declmed to 
mtroduce further short-time working or to arrange to share out the 
available work m its Coventry factories, although it agreed (a) to 
investigate the possibihty of absorbing about 250 of the redundant 
workers m other departments , (d) to give priority to the dismissed 
men when labour was engaged for the reorganized tractor works 

After further discussions with union ofiScials, the Standard manage- 
ment announced on June 26 that, "" in order to give both sides an 
opportunity of examining the matter further,” production of existiog- 
type tractors would be contmued for another 7-10 days, and riiHTT>iRg ft.i 
of the second batch of redundant men (due to leave on June 28) 
delayed for a similar period On the foUowmg day, however, the 
company notified the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions (with whom it had meanwhile agreed to re-examine the 
possibihty of working a 3 -day week) that in view of the threat of 
strike action — which, it alleged, had been made by the umons — 
it had decided to break off negotiations The statement sajid “ The 
board is forced to the conclusion that it is put under duress by threats 
of strike action. Negotiation under duress is quite impossible . 
The offer to re-examine the possibihty of a further extension of 
short-time working is withdrawn This does not alter the decision 
to extend notices of dismissal ” 

On Juno 1 the New Zealand Mmister of Railways (Mr McAlpme) 
had announced that his department would offer permanent employ- 
ment to certam categories of workers among the 2,640 being laid 
off by the Standard Motor Company ” He added that only those who 
could pay their way to New Zealand would be ** well advised to take 
up the offer immediately,” although the question of assisted passages 
for single young men and women would be considered 

The Strike at British Motor Corporation Factories. 

The most serious strikes in the industry broke out m July at 
factories operated by the British Motor Corporation, foUowmg 
the dismissal on account of redundancy of about 6,000 workers, 
chiefly at the Austm works at Birmmgham, the Morris works at 
Cowley, and components factories at Birmingham, Oxford, and 
Llaneily. The dismissal notices, which were accompanied by 
one week’s wages m heu of notice, had been preceded by short- 
time working at several B.M.C. factories, but came as a com- 
plete surprise to the workers concerned, as well as to shop 
stewards and local trade union officials. 

In an explanatory statement issued on the same day, the Corpora- 
tion recalled that the expansion programme planned in 1954 envisaged 
a production rate in 1956 of 12,500 unite weekly, there being every 
indication at that time that world markets could be expected to 
absorb this production During the present trading year the number 
of vehicles sold abroad and their currency earnings had been higher 
than for the same period of the previous year, whilst BMC. sales at 
home had risen from 35 2 per cent to 40 7 per cent of the total home 
sales of the six largest British producers of oars. It had now become 
clear, however, that anti-inflationary pohciea abroad were beginning 
to take effect, whilst at home increased purchase tax, new hire- 
purchase restrictions, and heavier costs of coal, gas, power, and wages 
had raised the cost of vehicle manufacture and resulted in a fall m 
demand. Although many other car manufactoers had raised prices 
in October, 1955, B M 0 had postponed similar action and had resisted 
the inflationary pressure for several months, but it had eventually 
been forced by the mcrease m engineering wages m March, 1956, to 
raise the prices of its vehicles by 7i per cent — the first increase since 
1952 Meanwhile, other factors had affected expansion abroad, e g 
retail sales had fallen m Australia — ^for many years the Corporation’s 
biggest export market — owing to mci eased sales tax and cuts in 
import licences, while New Zealand, another important market, 
had cut import licences by one-third m December last 

The approximate number of workers employed and the number to 
be dismissed at B M.C factories were given as follows 


Factory 

Town 

Labour 

No 


force 

dismissed 

Austm Motor Company 

Birmingham 

20,000 

3,000 

Morns Motors 

Cowley 

7,000 

800 

Moms Radiators . . 

Oxford 

1,500 

180 

Nuffield Metal Products 

Birmingham 

4,000 

700 

Fisher and Ludlow 

Birmingham 

4,000 

600 

S U. Carburettors 

Birmingham 

1,200 

90 

Nuffield Metal Products 

Llanelly 

1,000 

100 

Tractors and Transmissions 

Birmingham 

4,000 

430 



42,700 

5,900 


Strong orltloism of the profoundly disturbing ” course pursued 
by the B.M.C In announcing the dismissals at such short notice was 
expressed by Mr Maoleod in. the House of Commons on June 28. 
The Minister added that it would not be possible for all the dismissed 
men to find employment in their own localities, and that at his 
request the Ministers of Transport and of Fuel and Power had a^ed 
the British Transport Commission and the National Coal Board to 
accelerate their rate of labour intake so as to help men find Jobs. 
The N O.B. had agreed to send a special recruiting team to the 
Birmingham area lor this purpose. 


The sudden announcement of the dismissals without prior consulta- 
tion with the shop stewards caused strong resentment among many 
BMC workers, and on June 28 1,000 rnght-shift men ceased work 
at the Birmingham works of Nuffield Metal Products Ltd. — the 
BMC company where the percentage of digmfggRig to the total 
labour force was highest On the same day strike action was 
threatened at the Austin Longbndg© works and the Oxford works of 
Moms Motors and Morris Radiators, but this was for the moment 
averted and on July 4 trade union leaders met B M.C. representatives 
to discuss the situation caused by the dismissals. Tins meeting, 
however, proved frmtless, the BMC stating that there was no 
possibihty of re-employmg the dischctrged men in the immediate 
future and rejecting, ‘ because of the national issues involved,” the 
union’s suggestion that they should be paid compensation Further 
attempts to call a strike atLougbridge failed, but after the Corporation 
had issued a statement on July 7 repeatmg its refusal to reinstate the 
men or to pay them compensation, a meetmg of union leaders m 
London on July 9 unanimously resolved to recommend strike action 
at all B M C factories on July 33, unless the Corporation had mean- 
while agreed to imion demands. This recommendation was endorsed 
On July 10 by the executive of the Amalgamated Engmeermg Union, 
to which a large percentage of automobile workers belong On the 
same day, however, the BMC issued a statement condemning the 
threatened strike as an attempt by the unions to force it to negotiate 
under duress, and warning them that it was not prepared to do so 
under any circumstances. 


A meetmg of leaders of the 15 trade umons having members at 
BMC. factories decided on July 14 to ask the Mmister of Labour to 
convene an immediate meeting of the parties to the dispute Separate 
talks accordmgly took place at the Ministry of Labour on July 16 
between Sir Wilfrid Neden, the Ministry’s Chief Industrial Com- 
missionei, and representatives of the B M C. and the Engmeering 
Employers’ Federation, and between Sir Wilfnd and trade union 
leaders, but were unsuccessful A subsequent Ministry statement 
explained that the union leaders had been unable to agree to the 
employers’ demands (1) that the strike should be called off to enable 
the dismissals to be discussed at local levels , (2 ) that the question 
of compensation, as apart from the dismissals themselves, should be 
negotiated between the unions and the Engmeermg Employers’ 
Federation, and not by the muons direct with the British Motor 
Corporation. 


Pre-strike ballots held by the unions at B.M C. factories mdioated 
vei*y considerable opposition to the strike, and at some factories a 
majority of employees voted agamst it In the event, the immediate 
response to the strike call was very partial , B M.C. figures published 
on July 23 (the first day of the stoppage) showed that, of a total day 
labour force of 43,444 at the Corporation’s 12 factories, 23,245 
workers (53 5 per cent) had reported for work, the percentages at 
work m mdividual factories rangmg from only 10 per cent at the 
Fisher and Ludlow Birmmgham works, 12 per cent at Morris Car 
Bodies, Coventry, and 16 per cent at Nuffield Metal Products, 
Birmmgham, to 78.9 per cent at the Austin Works at Longbrxdge, 
85 per cent at Morns Motors at Cowley, 90 per cent at Morns Radiators 
at Oxford, and 100 per cent at the M G. works at Abmgdon Figures 
for the subsequent night shift, however, were less favourable to the 
Corporation, less than one-third of the 3,600 mght-shift workers 
reporting for duty 


Meanwhile the Transport and General Workers’ Union, in an 
effort to brmg about a complete stoppage of work at B.M.C. factories, 
had mstructed its lorry-driver and docker members not to handle the 
Corporation’s products, its busmen members not to carry B M.C. 
employees to and from work, and its building-trade members not to 
work on B M C contracts This action was followed on July 24 by 
mstructions by the Amalgamated Engmeermg Union to its members 
to declare “ black ” (i e untouchable) all car accessories made by 
outside firms for the BMC. At the same time more vigorous picketmg 
at factory gates (accompamed by mmor clashes with “ loyal ” 
workers) resulted m a slight declm© in the numbers reportmg for 
duty, but figures pubhshed by the Corporation at the close of the day 
showed that 53 per cent of its employees were still at work, the 
situation remaining much the same on July 25. On the latter date, 
however, Mr. Maoleod appealed to both sides m the dispute to us© the 
breathing-space afforded by the annual fortnight’s holiday (due to 
begin at all B.M.0 factories on July 26) to try to find a solution of 
their differences The Engmeermg Employers’ Federation thereupon 
indicated its willingness to discuss with the umons all problems 
arising out of redundancy, including compensation. 


At Mr. Macleod’s mvitation, informal discussions between the two 
Ldes began at the Mmistry under Sir Wilfrid Neden’s chairmanship 
n Aug 1, the issue being narrowed to the question of compensation 
jr the dismissed workers. The resumed talks on Aug 9 resulted in 
greement being reached on the following basis : (1) subject to local 
egotiations, compensation would be paid to dismissed men who had 
een employed by the Corporation for three years or more , (2) oom- 
ensation would be at the rate of one week’s pay for men with service 
C from 3-10 years and two weeks* pay for 10 years and upwards; 
i) local joint mquiries would be held to see whether any of the dis* 
iissed men could be found work at BMC factories , (4) in any 
iture cases of redundancy there would be appropriate consultations 
etween the management and the unions. The strike was ^oordwly 
ailed off immediately, and work was resumed when the hohdays 
nded on Aug 13 It was unofficially estimated that about 2,000 of 
he 6.000 redundant men would quahfy for compensation, ^d that 
early all those dismissed from the factories had found 

ther jobs. 
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The Stoppage at Bnggs Motor Bodies Factory (Dagenham). 

As a result of tlie strike at B.M.C. factories, protective ” 
notices of dismissal were issued on July 28 to over 2,000 
employees at the Dagenham wmrks of Briggs Motor Bodies Ltd., 
a Ford subsidiary (see above). 

The company explained that because of “ the strike action which 
has now mvolved one of our supphers in the B M C. group, produc- 
tion of some Ford models was likely to he ‘ seriously aUected,” and 
that although every effort would be made to mamtam production up 
to the annual hohday, it might he necessary to lay off many Bnggs 
employees if a settlement of the B H C dispute was not speedily 
reached. The company s refusal to withdraw the notices was followed 
on July 25 ithe eve of the firm’s annual hohday) hy an unoScial 
stoppage of about 12,000 -workers. On July 29, however, the Briggs 
management announced that the notices would he witndrawn m 
view of Mr. Macleod’s appeal of July 25 (see ahove), and in order to 
“ help towards a better atmosphere ” Talks thereupon took place 
between the management and union representatives, and although 
it was announced on July 30 that they had broken down, fresh 
negotiations resulted m a settlement of all the points at issue Full 
working was resumed at Dagenham when the hohday period ended 
on August 13 

Redutidartcy Dismissals at Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 

Vauxiiall Motors Ltd. (Luton) announced on July 31 that 
520 production workers who had been with the firm less than 
six months would he dismissed during August on redundancy 
grounds. The first batch of 200 would be given notice on 
Aug. 9 and leave on Aug. 16, but would be paid until Aug. 23, 
wMe a further 320 notices would be issued on Aug. 10. The 
firm’s announcement said that the possibility of workmg short- 
time as an alternative to the dismissals had been discussed, but 
had been found impracticable as the proposed reduction in 
output did not affect aU models equaUy. The agreed procedure, 
which had been drawn up m consultation with the trade unions, 
would be based, broadly speakmg, on the principle of last m, 
first out.” 

Tiuree-day Week at Standard Motor Company. 

The Standard Motor Company announced on Aug. 23 that a 
three-day workmg week would be mtrodueed throughout its 
car-making division, and that, in addition, 1,000 employees 
would be dismissed from Aug. 31. The situation had been 
discussed with local union officials and senior shop stev/ards, 
wffio were “ fully acquainted with the necessity of reducmg 
manpower,” as a result of the company’s decision that produc- 
tion must be cut in view of the declme m sales. All employees 
affected would receive eso-gratia payments of one week’s basic 
wage. It was stated m the Press that the proposed dismissals 
would reduce the Standard Company’s labour force to about 
8,000, the lowest figure smce the war. — (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep, 14698 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Minimum Wage Law. 

A minimum wage law, the first of its kind introduced m the 
U.S.S.R., was published on Sept. 9 after approval by the 
Council of Mimsters and the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. It provided for (a) a mmimum wage of 300 
to 350 roubles (nominally £27-31) a month for workers in 
industry, construction, transport, and communications ; 
{h) a minimum wage for all other workers, meluding unskilled 
workers, of 300 roubles a month m towns and of 270 roubles a 
month m rural areas. The law also provided that no mcome- 
tax would be levied on workers or students whose wages or 
grants were less than 370 roubles a month. It was estimated 
that the legislation (which comes into force on Jan. 1, 1957) 
would raise the wages of the lowest-paid workers by one-third. 
(Soviet Weekly) (Prev. rep. 1503Z A.) 

B. NEW ZH ALAND. Adherence to International 

Wheat Agreement. 

The N.Z- Mimster for Industries and Commerce (Mr. Halstead) 
announced on Sept 11 that New Zealand had decided to jom 
the new International Wheat Agreement which came mto 
force on Aug. 1. Of the total guaranteed quantity of wheat 
covered by the agreement (8,244,000 metnc tons). New 
Zealand’s guaranteed purchases would be 160,000 metric tons. 
(New Zealand Government Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Wheat Agreement, 14889 B.) 

* C. BRAZIL. — France joins Multilateral System. 

By an agreement signed m Rio de Janeiro on Aug. 23, and 
coming into force immediately, France joined the system of 
multilateral trade and payments (the so-caUed “Hague 
club ”) between Brazil on the one hand and the United Kmg:- 
dom. Western Germany, Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union on the other 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15007 A.) 


D. WESTERN GERMANY. — Ban on Communist 
Party. - Ruling of Federal Constitutional Court. 

The Federal Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe ruled on 
Aug. 17 that the West German Communist Party was uncon- 
stitutional, and ordered its dissolution. At the same time it 
ordered the confiscation of the party’s assets and forbade the 
party to continue its activities in any form, either through 
existing organizations under Communist control — e.g. youth 
movements — or through new ones which might he formed for 
that purpose. 

Applications for the banning of the Communist Party and 
the neo-nazi Sociahst Reich Party had been made to the 
Constitutional Court by the Federal Government m November 
1951, on the ground that both parties aimed at the overthrow 
of the democratic order and the imposition of a totalitarian 
regime. The applications were made under Article 21 of the 
Basic Law of the Federal Repubhc, which lays down (a) that 
“ parties which, according to the aims and the behaviour of 
their members, seek to impair or abohsh the free and demo- 
cratic basic order, or to jeopardize the existence of the Federal 
Repubhc, shall be declared unconstitutional ” ; (b) that the 
question of constitutionality should be decided hy the Federal 
Constitutional Court The Sociahst Reich Party had been 
declared unconstitutional and banned m October 1952 (see 
12697 A), whilst the case of the Commimist Party had been 
before the Court for five years until the final ruling was given 
on August 17. 

In givmg the Court’s judgment — ^which ran to 420 pages — 
the president of the Constitutional Court, Dr. Wmtrich, said 
that the Communist Party’s ami was “ the setting-up of a 
Sociahst- Commimist social order by means of proletarian 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat ” — an aim wliieh 
was m clear contradiction to Article 21 of the Basic Law, and 
winch, if earned out, would make it impossible to uphold the 
fundamental democratic prmciples of the Basic Law m a State 
based upon a proletarian dictatorship. 

The Federal Minister of the Interior (Dr Schroder) said that there 
would be no -witch-hunt ” as a result of the Court’s judgment, and 
that any individual prosecutions would be confined to what was 
necessary to fight Communism m the Federal Republic. He pointed 
out that the West German Communist Party had only some 70,000 
members and 13 daily newspapers with a total circulation of 48,000, 
together with four weekhes. 

Communist Party offices were entered and closed down by the 
pohce m Dusseldorf, Munich, Nuremberg, Dortmund, Karlsruhe, 
and a number of other cities after the Constitutional Court’s judg- 
ment had been made known. Few documents were found, however, 
as many of the offices had been vacated beforehand, apparently in 
anticipation of the party’s outlawry. A number of mdividual 
Communists were arrested m different parts of the Federal Repubhc. 
but nearly all were released within a few hours The leader of the 
par-fcy (Herr Max Remiann), for whose arrest a warrant had been 
issued in August 1952, had been hvmg for some time m Eastern 
Germany, together -with other leading West German Communists. 

At the last Federal elections (1953) the Communist Party polled 
only 611,000 votes and failed to return any members to the Bundestag. 
whereas m the previous (1949) elections it had polled 1,360,000 votes 
and returned 14 deputies At the tune of its dissolution the party 
was represented m only two of the Land Parhaments — Bremen 
(fo-ur members) and Lower Saxony (two members). 

The outlawing of the West German Commumst Party was 
bitterly attacked by the press and radio in Eastern Germany, 
and was also denounced m a resolution of the Soviet Com- 
mumst Party. A Federal Government spokesman described 
Soviet protests as “ gross interference m mternal German 
affairs ” and said that the Soviet Commumst Party would have 
been better advised to study the consequences of the “ Stalin 
cult,” the achievements of which had mcluded “ the creation 
of a colonial system in the Soviet zone of Germany.” 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 12697 A.) 

E. INDIA. — First Atomic Reactor in Operation. 

Dr. Bhabha, chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, announced on Aug. 4 that India’s first atomic reactor 
at Trombay (near Bombay) liad gone mto operation on the same 
day. The reactor, wluch is of the “ swimming pool ” type, 
had been built entirely by Indian scientists and engineers 
within one year. Dr. Bhabha also announced that the facilities 
of the reactor — ^the first to go mto operation in Asia^ — ^would be 
made available to scientists of coimtnes “ m this region and 
beyond.” Mr. Nehru stated on Aug. 24 that the fuel elements 
used in the new reactor had been obtained on hire from the 
U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 143^0 A, page 143^3 j B*) 
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A. EASTERN GERAIANY - SOVIET UNION. — East 1 
German Ministerial Visit to Moscow. - Agreement on | 
Halving of East German Support Costs for Soviet Troops. 

- Further Soviet Economic Aid to Eastern Germany. - 
Aid for Construction of Atomic Power Station. 

An East German delegation led by Herr GrotewoM, the 
Prime iVIinister, visited Moscow on Jtdy 16-17 for discussions 
with the Soviet Government. The delegation also mcluded 
Herr Walter Ulbricht (First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Socialist Unity Party, and First Deputy Premier) ; Herr 
Selbmann (Deputy Premier and head of the Industry and 
Transport Commission) ; Herr Nuschke (Deputy Prenuer) ; 
Herr Loch (Deputy Premier) ; Herr Schola (Deputy Premier 
and head of the Agriculture Commission) ; and Herr Lothar 
Bolz (Deputy Premier and Foreign Munster). Soviet leaders 
takmg part m the negotiations mcluded Marshal Bulganin, 

M. Khrushchev, M. Molotov, M. Pervukhm, M. Malenkov, 
Marshal Zhukov, and M. Shepilov. 

' A joint commumqu6 was issued on Jxily 17 announcmg that 
the Soviet Umon had agreed to halve the East German contri- 
bution towards the cost of Soviet troops stationed m Eastern 
Germany ; that further Soviet aid for the economic develop- 
ment of the German Democratic Repubhc would also be forth- 
coming ; that the Soviet Umon would assist Eastern Germany 
in setting up a large atomic power station under an agreement 
signed between the two countries ; and that cultural, technical, 
and scientific co-operation would be mtensified. The com- 
munique also denounced the introduction of mihtary conscrip- 
tion m Western Germany and appealed to Britam, France, and 
the U.S.A. to reduce their forces m Germany on the Imes of 
the recent reduction in the Soviet forces. 

The prmcipal sections of the commumqu6 were as follows 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

Soviet-East German Relations. “ It was imaTimiously noted that 
aU-round friendly relations were successfully developing on the basis 
of the Agreement on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
German Demooratio Repubhc signed on Sept. 20, 1955, and on the 
prmciples of eq.uahty, mutual respect for sovereignty, and nou- 
mterference m internal affairs.” 

Reduction of German Support Costs. Guided by the desire to 
collaborate towards the further development of the national economy 
of the German Democratic Republic, and to raise the material well- 
being of its population, the Governments of the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Repubhc have agreed as from Jan 1, 1957, to 
reduce the German financial contribution levied under the said 
agreement for the maintenance of Soviet troops in Germany from 
1,600,000,000 [Bast German] marks to 800,000,000 marks annually. 
The halvmg of the German contribution toward the cost of main- 
taining Soviet troops is connected with the considerable reduction m 
Soviet mihtary forces, which includes the reduction in the number of 
Soviet troops stationed in Germany ...” 

Soviet Ecouomic Aid and Co-operation. Roth Governments re- 
affirmed their “ agreement on the considerable mcrease of mutual 
supplies during 1956, over and above those called for in the existing 
trade agreement, and includmg a Soviet grant of foreign currency to 
the German Democratic Republic for purchases of essential goods on 
the open world market.” They also reaffirmed ” the agreement on 
the grant of Soviet long-term credits to the German Demooratio 
Republic on favourable terms.” 

The oommmiiau6 added : ** Both sides agreed to take measures to 
ensure the fuller and more rational utihzation of the mdustriaJ 
potential of the Geiman Demooratio Republic, and to increase mutual 
deliveries of machinery and equipment suited to modern technologies, 
and of other products and materials. As the outcome of the discus- 
sions on economic measures, the German Democratic Repubhc will 
receive during 1957-1960 large additional resources for the develop- 
ment of her national economy ...” 

Scientific, Technical and Cultural Co-operation. The agreement 
Signed m. April, 1956, on cultural and soientiflo co-operation between 
the two countries has led to foUex mutual use of cultural and scientific 
aolnevements and modem technology. It was considered desirable ... 
to extend contacts between Soviet and German scientific establish- 
ments and scientists and technologists , to exchange scientific- 
technical information and students , and to take other measures 
leadmg to the development of soientiflo and technological progress 
in both countries.” 

Soviet Aid for East German Atomic Power Station. ” It was agreed 
to set up in the German Demooratio Repubhc an atomic power station 
of 100,000 kilowatts capacity The Soviet Union will render aid by 
preparing the blueprints of the station and supplying the German 
Democratic Republic with the necessary equipment and material. 
An agreement concerning this was signed by both Governments 
simultaneously with the signing of the present statement.” 

Disarmament. ” Both parties are unanimous in their view that the 
recent relaxation in international tension creates favourable condi- 
tions for reaching agreement . . . between the great Powers on 
disarmament and the adoption of effective measures for all-Buropean 
security . . They consider that the attempts of certain Powers to 
make disarmament dependent on certain conditions can only prevent 
the solution of the disarmament problem and the settlement of other 
political problems.” 


West German Rearmament. ” The initiative recently taken by the 
German Democratic Repubhc m reduemg the size of its Army, and its 
proposal to limit the sizes of armed forces both m West and Bast 
Germany and to ban the stockpiling of atomic weapons on German 
territory . . , create real possibilities for mutual understanding 
between the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Repubhc on issues vital to the German people. 

” The Governments of the Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Repubhc pomt out that the introduction of compulsory mihtary 
service m Western Germany, contrary to the wishes of the German 
people, creates serious difficulties in the way of settling the national 
problems of the German people, and prevents the improvement of the 
political situation in Germany and m Europe as a whole. The 
responsibihty for this state of affair's is home by the present Govern- 
ment of the German Federal Republic.” 

Appeal for Reduction of Western Forces in Germany, Takmg 
mto consideration that the Soviet Union, during recent months, has 
reduced the number of its troops m Eastern Germany by more than 

50.000 men, the Soviet Umon and the German Democratic Republic 
appeal to the Umted States, Great Britain, and France to reduce 
m their turn the number of their own troops stationed on the temtory 
of the German Federal Republic, with a view to ultimately reca l ling 
all foreign troops from German territory. The Governments of the 
Soviet Umon and the German Democratic Republic are convmced 
that now, 11 years after the end of the war, when the existence of two 
sovereign German States is widely recognized mtemationally, the 
presence of foreign troops on German temtory cannot be considered 
as normal.” 

German .ReumficationL. ” The Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Repubhc stated that ... its activities were devoted to the 
re-establishment of the national muty of Germany as a free, peace- 
lovmg, and democratic State The Soviet Government extends full 
sympathy and understanding to this aim, which expresses the 3 ust 
national aspirations of the German people. Adhering to the Lenmist 
prmeiple of the right of nations to self-determination, the Soviet 
Government considers that the restoration of German unity is the 
of the German people themselves. Both sides expressed 
complete unanimity that under existmg circumstances there is only 
one way to umte Germany, namely, by discussion and agreement 
between the Governments of both German States-— the German 
Democratic Repubhc and the German Federal Republic.” 

Marshal Gretshko, C.-m-C. of the Soviet Forces m Eastern 
Germany, had announced on June 14 that, m addition to the 

20.000 men withdrawn m 1955, another 33,500 men, including 
three air divisions, were also bemg withdrawm. 

Herr Walter Ulbricht, addressmg the Central Committee of 
the Socialist Unity Party duxmg its meeting from July 27-29, 
gave further details of Soviet aid to Eastern Germany, and of 
plans for the economic development of the German Democratic 
Repubhc as a result of Soviet economic assistance. 

Soviet Aid. Herr Ulbricht stated that the additional aid from the 
Soviet Union under the latest Moscow agreements, to help the 
development of the Bast German economy, would amount to 
7,500,000,000 roubles in the next four years. It would he supplemen- 
tary to the ordmary trade between the two countries and to long- 
term credits previously granted by the U S.S B , and would be 
provided m the following ways : 

(1) The Soviet Union and other ” People’s Democracies ” would 
supply Eastern Germany with foodstuffs to create the necessary 
reserves for the complete abolition of food rationing in 1957 
[see below] 

(2) Orders from the U S.S R. and the ” People^s Democracies ” 
would ensure the use of East German factories to full capacity , 
machmery production would thus have to be brought up quickly to 
world standards, mvolvmg the mtroduction of modem technology. 
A small number of nationally- owned and private factories would have 
to convert to new hnes of production as soon as possible to meet the 
new market requirements. 

(3) Regular supphes of raw materials would be ensured by the 
agreements with the Soviet Union and hy other arrangements with 
the ” People’s Democracies,” although there would have to be still 
greater efferts on the part of the German Democratic Republic to 
utilize its own raw material resources and to practice the greatest 
economy m the use of materials. 

(4) The scientific and technical co-operation with the Soviet Union 
would he an important help m reaching world levels m tecltoology, 
and the Soviet-German agreement on the building of an atomic power 
station would lead to great technical progress. 

<5) In the financial sphere (a) there would be the halvmg of the East 
German contribution to the costs of the Soviet forces m Eastern 
Germany ; (6) higher prices had been agreed upon for Soviet purchases 
of uranium and other ores mmed in Eastern Germany by the joint 
Soviet-German “ Wismot ” undertaking , and (c) the U S S.R. was 
extending to Eastern Germany a 10 -year credit for the supply of 
goods at two per cent interest. 

Food Rationing. Herr Ulbricht said that the Politburo believed 
tbat it should be possible to abolish food rationing completely in 
Eastern Germany durmg 1957. The basis for this would be provided 
by measures to mcrease agricultural production and by imports from 
the Soviet Union and some of the ” People’s Democracies,” [Meat, 
fats, and sugar are still rationed in Eastern Germany.] 
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Fexisioxis. A special commission would be appointed to overlianl 
tlie pension system, and it was boped to put a new old-age pensions 
scheme into effect during 1957. It would be applicable to men of 65 
and over and wonen of 60 and over, and based on average earnings 
m the last five years of employment, with a minimum of 50 per cent 
of such earnings payable as pensions. 

Working Week. Herr Ulbncht also announced that it was planned 
to reduce the present 48-hour week to 45 hours m 195T, without 
affecting wages. The shorter working week would begin m the 
mining industry, to be followed by the iron and steel and metaJlur- 
gieal mdustnes, chemical factories, power plants, etc It was further 
planned to reduce the working week to 42 hours generally, and to 40 
hours in certam branches of mdustry, during 1958-60. 

Release of Pohtical Prisoners. Herr Ulbncht reiterated earher 
announcements according to which 691 former or present Social 
Democrats who had been sentenced for “ anti-State activities ” had 
been released About 15,000 persons sentenced to imprisonment for 
crimes or offences had been amnestied and similarly released ; 3,308 
alleged war criminals had been hberated , and only 11 war criminals 
guilty of particularly serious crimes agamst humamty were still under 
detention A number of people sentenced by “ other State organs 
had also been rehabihtated. 

Aim of Five-Year Plan. Herr Ulbncht stressed that the next 
Five-Year Plan had as its aim that by 1960 the German Democratic 
Republic should overtake the Geimian Federal Repubhc m reachmg 
world standards of science and technology, and m providing 
higher standards of hving for the workers. 

The Central Committee decided at this meeting, m accordance 
with the recommendations of a special commission, to le- 
habilitate a number of leadmg members of the Socialist Umty 
Party who had been ‘‘ diseiplmed ” in the past. They mcluded 
the following persons : 

(a) Franz Dahlem, a former East German Minister and a leading 
Communist, who had been removed from the Pohtburo and punished 
m 1953 for “ pohtical bhndness " , 

(b) Anton Ackerman, Hans Jendretzky, and Elh Schmidt, who had 
all been removed from high party posts m 1953 , 

(c) Paul Merker, another former Communist leader, the accusations 
against whom were stated to be only of a pohtical nature and not to 
have 3 ustified cnmmal proceedings 

The Central Committee also passed a resolution regretting 
and cancelling all “ false accusations ” formerly made agamst 
the Yugoslav Commumsts, and expressmg the wnsb for friendly 
relations with the Yugoslav Commumst Party. 

The report of another special commission appomted by the 
Central Committee to investigate judicial organs and pro- 
cedures had been published on June 21 . It contained severe 
strictures on Dr. Hilde Benjamin, the Mimster of Justice, and 
Dr. Melsheimer, the Chief Public Prosecutor. 

The report accused both Dr Bemamin and Dr. Melsheimer of 
failing to control their departments and of so reducing the rights of 
legal defence that many innocent persons had been pumshed along 
witb the guilty. They were also accused of having misled sudges and 
prosecutors, paralysed their “ creative initiative,” and betrayed 
the principle of Socialist legality ” 

In addition, the report accused Herr WoUwueber (the Mimster for 
State Security) of making unsubstantiated charges against unsuccess- 
ful or inefficient scientists and technicians, of unjustified detention, 
especially of critics of the regimes and of infrmgement of the rights of 
accused persons Measures were proposed to protect accused 
persons m future and to improve the judicial system 

The French, British, and U.S. Ambassadors in Germany 
protested on May IG to M. Pushkm, the Soviet Ambassador, 
agamst a parade of East German troops m East Berlin durmg 
the May Day celebrations. The protest said that such demon- 
strations of German armed forces in Berlin constituted “ a 
threat to the security of the city,” and were “ mcompatible 
with its special status ” and “ contrary to the wish expressed 
by our Governments of bringing about a relaxation of tension.” 
(Neues Deutschland, East Berlin - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14880 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Winding-up of East Coast 
and Lynmouth Flood Disaster Funds. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on July 3 that 
aU claims on the Lord Mayor’s National Flood and Tempest 
Disaster Fund (raised after the East Coast floods of 1953) had 
been met, and that the total sum disbursed by the Fund was 
£7,270,000, of which the Government had subscribed 
£2,105,000. 

On Aug. 17 it was announced that the contributions to the 
North Devon and West Somerset Relief Fund (set up after 
the Lynmouth flood disaster of 1052) had totalled £1,336,425, 
all of which had been disbursed among 1,710 people who 
suffered from the floods. The Fund would accordingly close 
down, a trust fund of £34,000 bemg established for the famihes 
and dependants of the 34 people who lost their lives m the 
disaster.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (13697 B ; 13637 A.) 


B. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Facilities for Capital 
Issues. - Extension of Capital Grants for Industry Scheme. 
- Power Development Plans. - Projected Atomic Station. 

The U.K. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Macmillan, 
stated m a parliamentary reply on Aug. 1 that he had written 
to Lord Kennet, clxairman of the Capital Issues Committee, 
promismg Treasury consent for capital issues for mvestment 
m Northern Ireland. 

The Chancellor’s letter said I have lately been considering the 
need for more capital investment m N. Ireland There, in contrast to 
the rest of the U K., are imnsed resources which might be developed 
for the benefit of our economy as a whole. I am therefore writmg to 
let you know that the Treasury will be ready m prmciple to consent to 
proposals to raise money exclusively for mvestment m Northern 
Ireland, provided that the proposals are otherwise acceptable to the 
Capital Issues Committee and that the raismg of such money does 
not allow the apphcants’ existing resources to be used for a purpose 
for which the Committee would not recommend consent ” 

The Board of Trade Journal started on July 7 that the N.I. 
Government would extend its Capital Grants to Industry 
Scheme (providing a 25 per cent grant towards mvestment m 
new mdustrial buildmgs, plant and machuiery installed in 
Northern Ireland) beyond Dec. 31, 1956, when it was due to 
expire. New large-scale projects were to be assisted under the 
wider powers of the Industries Development Acts, which 
enabled the Government to assist an mdustrial enterprise by 
means of a grant or loan or by provision of a special basic 
service. [Between 1945 and June 1956, 114 firms had set up new 
mdustrial plants in Northern Ii eland and 70 more had 
expanded their activities.] 

The N.I. Government’s plans to meet future demands for 
electric power, providing for an increase in output from 860,000 
kw. m 1956 to about 1,000,000 kw. m 1969, were published m 
Belfast as a White Paper on July 7. 

The "White Paper stated that generating capacity at the existing 
station m Belfast would be expanded by 180,000 kw. by 1959, a new 
station of at least 60,000 kw. would be set up at Derry between 1959 
and 1962 ; and the capacity of the existmg station near Larne would 
be increased by 30,000 kw. during the same period. 

A major atomic power station (on a site still to be chosen) would 
come into operation probably m 1963-64, with an initial output of 
200,000 kw., which would mcrease by 100,000 kw. m each of the two 
following years The cost of this project was estimated at £60,000,000, 
and of the whole of the mam electrical power development programme 
at £80,000,000, up to 1968-69. 

The Northern Ireland Development Council announced on 
July 7 that Chemstrand Ltd. (a subsidiary of the American 
Viscose Corporation and the Monsanto Chemical Company) 
had reached an agreement with the N.I. Government to build a 
£3,500,000 plant at Coleraine to manufacture ‘ Acrilan ’ acrylic 
fibre, for use m clothing and other textiles. Production was 
expected to start m January 1959. — (Treasury Press Office - 
Board of Trade Journal - Times - Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. N. I. Development Coimcil, X4622 A.) 

C. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. — 
Decision on Oral Hearings of Petitioners by U.N. Com- 
mittee on South-West Africa. 

The International Court of Justice gave its advisory opinion 
on June 1 in response to a request from the tenth session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, which had asked the Court whether it 
was admissible for the U.N. Committee on South-West Africa 
to grant oral hearings to petitioners on matters relating to 
the territory. 

In an earlier advisory opinion, given in 1950 (see 10840 A), the 
Court had found that the Union of South Africa — which took over 
the administration of South-West Africa under a League of Nations 
mandate after World War I, and mcorporated the territory as a 
provmce of the Union after World Wax II — contmued to have 
international obhgations ttnder the former mandate, mcluding the 
obhgation to transmit petitions from the territory to the United 
Nations The question later arose whether the U N. Committee on 
South-West Africa was entitled to receive oral petitions, since the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations had never held 
such hearmgs. 

The International Court’s latest decision was taken by eight 
votes to five. — (U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14667 A, pp. 14670-71 ; 14323 F.) 

D. JORDAN. — Akaba Port Project. 

A contract for the building of a port at Akaba, at the head of 
the gulf of the same name (see map, page 14436), was awarded 
by the Jordanian Government on Sept. 6 to a West German 
finn, the Zuplm company of Frankfurt. The contract, worth 
£2,200,000 and the biggest ever awarded by Jordan, was secured 
by the German firm m the face of over twenty bids from firms 
of different nationalities, mcluding British. — (Times) 
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SEPTEMBER 15 — 22 , 1956 

A- TJNITHD STATES. — The Republican Convention. 
- General Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon nominated as 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential Candidates. - The 
Republican Party’s Programme. 

The National Convention of the Republican Party, meeting 
m San Francisco from Aug. 20-23, unanunously adopted 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower as the party’s presidential 
candidate, and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon as vice- 
presidential candidate, for the Presidential elections m Novem- 
ber. President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon received 
the votes of all the 1,323 delegates attending the Convention, 
no other nommations being put forward. 

The candidature of Piesident Eisenhower was moved by Repre- 
sentative Charles E Halleck (Indiana), the eight seconders including 
Governor McEeldm of Maryland and Dr. Helen Edmonds, one of the 
leading Negro scholars in the U.S.A. and Professor of History at 
North Carolma College Vice-President Nixon’s candidature was 
moved by Governor Herter of Massachusetts, the seconders including 
air. Harold Stassen (who, as described below, had unsuccessfully 
tried to secure Governor Herter’s nomination as Vice-Presidential 
candidate) and Senator John W. Bncker, of Ohio. Among leading 
Repubhcans who spoke m support of President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon was Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
Tork and Bepubhcan candidate for the Presidency in 1948. 

Mr. Stassen’s Campaign to secure Vice-Presidential Nomination for 
Governor Herter. 

A month before the openmg of the Convention, Mr. Harold 
Stassen (adviser to the President on disarmament, and former 
Governor of Minnesota) had issued a statement on July 23 
announcing his mtention to launch a campaign to secure the 
nomination of Governor Christian A. Herter as Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate instead of Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Stassen, who had informed both President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon of his intention, gave the following reasons for 
supporting Governor Herter in preference to Vice-President Nixon . 

(1 ) mdependent voters in the XJ.S-A- and “ unportant portions of the 
Allied and neutral world" would have "greater confidence m an 
Eisenhower- Herter ticket ” ; (2) " an Eisenhower-Herter ticket 

would run at least six per cent stronger than an Eisenhower-Nixon 
"ticket'**^; (Sythis six per cent margm [calculated on the basis of 
public opmion polls organized by Mr. Stassen] would be " certain to 
reflect decisively in a number of Senatorial and House " seats ” and 
* might well be the margin of majority or minority in Congress." 
After asserting that the opposition to Mr. Nixon as Vice-President 
was reflected most strongly among " the best-informed and younger 
voters," Mr, Stagsen declared that Governor Herter had " a hfetime 
“ leco^d of efi^ecti’^e action reflectmg thoroughly the same broad and 
basic philoapphy as that of President Eisenhower m both domestic 
arnd foreign affairs ” In subsequent statements, Mr Stassen expressed 
^ his bqhef" that " Mr Nixon is not the strongest Vice-Presidential 
candidal^ we could pick," and his conviction that Mr, Nixon’s 
nommation would cost President Eisenhower " nulhons of votes ” 
if they ran together in November. 

On July 80 it was announced that President Eisenhower had 
granted Mr. Stassen four weeks’ leave of absence from his 
official duties so that he could have “ the time and opportunity 
to pursue certain political activities without involving his 
official position or the White House.” At the begmnmg of 
August Mr. Stassen accordingly launched his campaign- 
described by him as an “ Ike and Chris ” campaign — to obtain 
support for Governor Herter as the Republican Party’s vice- 
presidential nominee. 

Mr. Stassen’s campaign, however, received negligible support 
from the Republican Party as a whole. The party’s campaign 
committees m the Senate and House of Representatives issued 
a jjoint statement describing Mr. Stassen’s action as “ irre- 
sponsible ” and expressing full support for Mr. Nixon as an 
exceptional and “ trial tested ” candidate. Governor Herter 
himself, moreover, had declined from the outset to campaign 
against Vice-President Nixon, and had informed the chairman 
of the Republican Party (Mr. Leonard W. Hall) that he would 

consider it a privilege to nominate Nixon at the Republican 
National Convention.” 

In a press statement on Aug. 1, President Eisenhower said 
that the Republican National Convention would be free to 
choose any Vice-Presidential candidate it wished, and that he 
would express no preference himself. He indicated, however, 
that he would regard Vice-President Nixon’s nommation with 
“ satisfaction,” and said that Mr. Nixon was “ perfectly 
acceptable to me, as he was m 1952.’’* On Aug. 22, while the 
Convention was m progress, President Eisenhower called a 
press conference at which he announced (a) that he had had a 
conversation with Mr. Stassen ; (b) that Mr. Stassen had told 
him that he had now “ become convinced that the majority of 
the delegates want Nixon ” ; and (c) that, as Governor Herter 


had dechned to run himself, Air. Stassen proposed to second 
Air, Nixon’s nomination “ m order to get his own position clear 
before the Convention and the American public.” Ihe President 
added that Air. Stassen w’ould resume Ms duties at the WHte 
House and would give his full support to the Eisenhower- 
Nixon team ” m the election campaign. 

As stated above, the nommation of Mr. Nixon as Vice- 
Presidential candidate was moved by Gk)v^emor Herter — ^who 
declared that Air. Nixon had been a great Vice-President 
because he possesses m outstanding degree the qualities of 
intelhgence, loyalty, and dedication ” — ^and was seconded by 
Air. Stassen, who pledged full support for both President 
Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon. 

[Biographies of President Eisenhower and Vice-President 
Nixon are given respectively on page 12553, first column, and 
page 12333, first column.] 

The Party Frograxame. 

The programme of the Repubhcan Party adopted at the 
National Convention is summarized below under cross- 
headings : 

General Principles. - Defence of Administration’s Record. The 
Republican programme began with an affirmation of principles : 
" While jealously guarding the free institutions and preserrmg the 
principles npon which our Repubhc was founded and has flourished, 
the purpose of the Republican party is to establish and maintain a 
peaceful world and build at home a dynamic prosperity in which 
every citizen fairly shares ’’ 

Defending the Administration’s record, the statement declared : 
"... In four years we have achieved the highest economic level with 
the most widely-shared benefits that the world has ever seen. We of 
the Republican Party have fostered this prosperity and are dedicated 
to its expansion and to the preservation of the chmate m which it has 
thrived . . We shall coutmue to encourage the good husmess and 
sound employee relationships which have made possible for the first 
tune m our history a productive capacity of more than $400,000,000,000 
a year. More than 66,000,000 people have fuU-tune jobs, with real 
wages and personal income at record highs ... We are proud to have 
fulfilled our 1952 pledge to halt the skyrocketmg cost of hvmg that m 
the previous 13 years had out the value of the dollar by half and 
robbed millions of the full value of their wages, savings, insurance, 
pensions, and Social Security . . 

Economic Policy, After reviewing the Repubhcan Administration’s 
achievements m reduomg the size of Federal budgets, and m halting 
the nse m the cost of hvlng which had been in progress when it took 
ofBLce m 1952, the programme went on to describe the prmoipal future 
objectives of the party as follows : 

" (1) Further reductions in Government spending without weak- 
ening the support of a superior defence programme or depreciating 
the quality of essential serTice of Government to our people. 

(2) Continued balancing of the Budget to ensure the financial 
strength of our country . . . and to maintain the purchasing power of a 
sound dollar and the value of savings, pensions and msuranee, 

(3) Gradual reduction of the national debt." 

In addition, and in so far as these aims were consistent with a 
balanced budget, the party proposed to reduce taxes, especially on 
lower and middle mcomes, to help the development of small busmesses, 
and to study ways to remove mequitable effects of taxation, as well 
as to continue to leave the Federal Reserve System free " to combat 
mflation and deflation by wise fiscal policy." 

The programme expressed the hehef that sound currency with 
stable purchasmg power was the essential basis for economic growth 
and a higher standard of hvmg. In furtherance of a policy of economic 
expansion, emphasis would be laid on the development of transport 
services Attention was called to the Administration’s initiation 
of soimdly financed air, highway and maritime programmes, the 
development of nuclear power for shipping being especially mentioned. 

After referring to the " atmosphere of confidence " created by the 
Eisenhower Admiiustration’s pohcy, including the ehmination of 
" a host of needless controls," the programme stressed Bepuhlican 
hehef m free enterprise and " good business for all business — small, 
medium and large." Dwelling upon the work of the Small Business 
Admimatration and of the Cabinet Committee on Small Busmesses, 
the Bepubhcan Party pledged support full to small businesses by 
means of financial and techmcal aid where necessary, and m the 
following ways : 

(1) Additional technical research m problems of development and 
distribution for the benefit of small busmesses. 

(2) Legislation to permit closer Federal serutmy of mergers tending 
towards the creation of monopohes. 

(3) Procedural changes faoilitatmg enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws. 

(4) Vigorous pohcies to protect investors and provide maximum 
opportunities for financing small bnsmesses without costly ** red 
tape " 

The programme went on to review the Admimstratlon’s labour 
pohcy, claiming that m addition to an increase m wages earned, the 
relative purchasmg power of the wage-packet was greater in 1952 
smce it was not " eaten away by rising taxes and soaring prices." It 
added that during the Bepubhcan Administration "the Federal 
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wage bad been raised for more than 2,000,000 workers. 
Social security bas been extended to an additional 10,000,000 workers 
and the benefits raised for 6,500,000. The protection of uneinploy- 
ment insurance j hagi been brought to 4,000,000 additional workers. 

For the future, the Repubhcan Party expressed its intention to : 

(1) Continue the Eisenhower Administration’s progr amm es of 
assistance to workers with special employment problems, e.g older 
or handicapped workers, members of minority groups, and migratory 
workers. 

(2) Improve the Federal-State employment semce and make 
unemployment insurance more effective. 

(3) Protect, hy legislation, the assets of employee welfare and 
benefit plans m order to assure the workers of their rightful benefits. 

(4) Assure equal pay for equal work. 

(5) Clarify and strengthen the eight-hour laws to benefit workers 
subject to Federal wage standards. 

(6) Extend the protection of the Federal Tr u mmum wage laws to as 
many workers as possible. 

(7) Ehmmate discrimination m employment on grounds of race, 
creed, colour, ancestry, or sex. 

(8) Improve economic conditions m areas with x>ersistent and 
substantial unemployment. 

(9) Revise the Taft-Hartley Act to protect more effectively the 
rights of the unions, management, individual workers and the public 

Health, Educatioii and Welfare. The policy statement pomted out 
that “ Repubhcan action created the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as the first new Federal department m 40 years, to 
raise the continuing consideration of these problems for the first time 
to the highest council of Government, the President’s Cabmet.” It 
went on to pledge the Republican Party, ini&r alia, to alleviate the 
shortage of school classrooms in theU.S.A., to ensure equahty of 
educational opportumties for aU children ; to support mtensified 
medical research into cancer, mental disease, heart disease, etc. , 
and to **seek the extension and perfection of a sound system of 
Social Security.*’ 

Agriculture. Republican agricultural policy was directed towards 
creating the widest possible markets returmng full parity to fanners 
for the sale of their products, and to avoid making them dependent 
upon Government subsidies to maintam them incomes. The party 
pledged itself : 

(1) To undertake research, m collaboration with the States, aimed 

at new uses for existing products, improving the quality of 

facnn products, and developing more efficient marketing. 

(2) To encourage farmers to solve their own problems, giving them 

as free a hand as possible, while following policies which were fair to 
them all. ^ ^ ^ 

(3) To provide assistance by means of pnce supports ; to 
continue existing commodity loam and marketing agreements, while 
Yn«inTtg every effort to develop accurate measurement of farm parity ; 
and to ease temporary market surpluses, especially of perishable 
goods, by effective purchase and donation. 

(4) To safeguard soil and water resources. 

(5) To encourage voluntary self-supporting Federal crop insurance, 
and to provide prompt temporary relief m case of drought or other 
natural disasters. 

<6) To support farmer-owned and farmer-operated co-operatives, 
and to assist private and co-operative sources of credit by supplying 
supplemental credit through the Farmers’ Home Administration 
where needed. 

(7) To promote the existing rural development programme. 

(8) To collaborate with farmers and others in promoting the Great 
Flams programme to improve land usage m areas subject to wind 
erosion. 

(9) To ** assist the young people of American farms and ranches 
In their development as future farmers and homemakers.” 

(10) In general, “ to keep agxicnltuie strong, free, attuned to peace 
and not war, to stand ready with a reserve capacity at all tunes as a 
part of our defence, based on sound agricultural economy.” 

Defending the Administration’s agnoultural policy, the statement 
said inter <^ia : ” Our Repubhcan Administration fostered a con- 
structive Soil Bank programme to reduce surpluses and to pemut 
improvements of our soil, water and timber resources. The Demo- 
cratic Party’s tactics of obstruction and delay may have prevented 
our farm famiilies from receiving the full benefits of this programme 
in 1956. However, by aggressive action we now have the Soil Bank 
in operation, and m three months half-a-rnillion farmers have con- 
tracted to shift more than 10,000,000 acres from producing more 
surpluses to soil reserve for the future. For this they have already 
earned $225,000,000. This programme is a soxmd aid to removmg 
the burdens of surpluses which the Democrat programmes placed on 
farmers ...” 

Federal Government Integrity and Efficiency. ** The Repubhcan 
Party is wholeheartedly committed to mamtainmg a Federal Govem- 
mmit that is clean, honourable, and inoreasmgly efficient It proudly 
affirms that it has achieved this kmd of government and dedicated it 
to the service of the people. Our many economic and social advances 
of the past four years are the result of our faithful adherence to our 
1952 pledge to reverse a 20-year Democratic philosophy calling for 
more and more power m Washington. We have left no stone unturned 
to remove from Government the irresponsible and those whose 
employment was not clearly consistent with national security. 

We believe that working for the Government is not a right hut a 
privilege. Based on that principle we wiU continue a security pro- 
gramme to make certain that aU people employed hy our Government 


are of unquestioned loyalty and trustworthmess. The Republican 
Party will, realistically and m conformity with constitutional safe- 
guards for the individual, contmue to protect our national security by 
enf orcmg our laws fairly, vigorously, and with certainty . . . 

” We promise unwavering vigilanee against corruption and waste . . . 
We condemn illegal lobbying for any cause and improper use of 
money m pohtical activities, mcludmg the use of funds collected by 
compulsion for political purposes contrary to the personal desires 
of the individual We pledge to contmue our f ar-reachmg programme 
for improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the Federal Govern- 
ment . . - We are unalterably opposed to the unwarranted growth of 
centralized Federal power . . . We wiU vigorously promote, as we have 
m the past, a non-pohtical career service under the merit system 
which will attract and retain able servants of the people. Many gams 
m this field, notably pay mcreases and a host of new benefits, have 
been achieved m their behalf m less than four years.” 

Civil Rights. The Republican Party pomts to an impressive 
record of accomplishment m the field of civil rights, and commits 
itself anew to advancmg the nghts of all our people regardless of race, 
creed, colour, or national ongm. In the area of exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction, more progress has been made m this field under the 
present Republican Administration than in any similar period m 
the last 80 years. The many Negroes who have been appomted to 
high pubbc positions have played a significant pait m the progress 
of this Administration. 

Segregation has been ended in the District of Columbia govern- 
ment and m the District’s pubho facilities, mcludmg pubho schools, 
restaurants, theatres, and playgrounds. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has elmnnated discrommation in all Federal employment. Great 
progress has been made in ehminating employment discr im i n ation 
on the part of those who do busmess with the Federal Government 
and secure Federal contracts . . . The regulatory agencies under 
this Administration have moved vigorously to end discrimination m 
mter-State commerce. Segregation m the armed forces of the U.S.A. 
has been ended. For the first tune m our history there is no segrega- 
tion m veterans’ hospitals and among civilians on naval bases This 
is fl.!? impressive record. We pledge ourselves to continued progress 
m this field . . . 

** The Republican Party accepts the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court that racial diflcmnmation m publicly -supported schools must 
be progressively eliminated. We concur in the conclusion of the 
Supreme Court that its decision directing school desegregation should 
be accomplished with * all dehberate speed ’ locally through Federal 
district courts. The implementation order of the Supreme Court 
recognises the complex and acutely emotional problems created by 
its decision m certam sections of our country where racial patterns 
have been developed in accordance with prior and long-standing 
decisions of the same tribunal. 

” We believe that true progress can be attamed through intelligent 
study, understanding, education, and goodwill. Use of force or 
violence by any group or agency will tend only to worsen the many 
problems inherent m the situation This progress must be encouraged 
and the work of the courts supported in every legal manner by all 
branches of the Federal G ovemment, to the end that the constitutional 
ideal of equality before the law, regardless of race, creed, or colour, 
will be steadily achieved.” 

Xminigration. Support was expressed for an immigration policy 
‘‘based on equahty of treatment, freedom from implications of 
discnmination between racial, national, and religious groups, and 
flexible enough to conform to changing needs and conditions.” 
Congressional consideration of the extension of the 1953 Refugee 
Rehef Act was also recommended. 

Foreign Policy. After a lengthy review of the development and 
improvement of the mternational situation since the Eisenhower 
Administration took office, the programme pledged the party’s 
support for the U.N , the collective security system, and for co- 
operation with the other American countries, based on the ” good 
neighbour ” policy 

” Where needed,” it contmued, ” we shall help friendly countries 
mamtam such locffi forces and economic strength as provide a first 
bulwark against Communist aggression or subversion. We^ shall 
reinforce that defence by a military capacity which, operating in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter, could so punish aggression that it 
ceases to be a profitable pursmt. We will contmue efforts with our 
friends and alhes to assist the under-developed areas of the free world 
in theic efforts to attain greater freedom, independence, and seif- 
determination, and to raise their standards of hving. 

”We recognize the existence of a major threat to international 
peace in the Near East. We support a policy of mapartial friendship 
for the peoples of the Arab States and Israel to promote a peaceful 
settlement of the causes of tension in that area, includmg the human 
problem of the Palestme-Arab refugees . . We regard the preservation 
of Israel as an important tenet of American foreign policy. We are 
determmed that the integrity of an independent Jewish State Shan 
be mamtamed We shall support the Independence of Israel against 
armed aggression ” 

After pledging the Repubhcan Party to seeking the reunification of 
Germany and the ” hberatlon of the satellite states . . . and other 
onoe-free countries now behmd the Iron Curtain,” the programme 
declared . ” We contmue to oppose the seating of Oommumst China 
m the U.N., thus upholding international morality- To seat a Com- 
mumst China which, by word and deed, defies the principles of the 
U.N. Charter would he to betray the letter, violate the spirit, and 
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snbvert tiie purposes of tbat Cliarter. It would betray our friejid and 
aUy, tbe Republic of Ciuna. We will continue our determined efforts 
to free the rem ainin g Americans beld prisoner by Communist Chin a.** 

Great importance was attached to tbe maintenance of world trade 
and prodnctiTity, and the program me proposed the removal of 
impediments to international commerce “ on a gradual, selective and 
reciprocal basis, with full recognition of the necessity to safeguard 
domestic enterprises, agriculture and labour against nnfair import 
competition/’ The Repubhcan Party was, however, opposed to any 
trade with the Communist world which might threaten the security 
of the U S A. or her allies 

Recogmzmg that ‘‘ poverty and unrest m less developed countries 
make them, the target for international ComniTiiLism,** the party 
promised to contmue technical and economic assistance with respect 
to such countries. ** We will strive,** the programme stated, to 
brmg about conditions that will end the mjnstices of nations divided 
against their wiU, of nations held snbject to foreign domination, of 
peoples deprived of the right of self-government We reaffirm the 
prmciple of freedom for all peoples, and look forward to the eventnal 
end of colomahsm. We wiU overlook no opportumty that, with 
prudence, can be taken to brmg about a progressive elimination of tbe 
barriers that mterfere with the free flow of news, information and 
ideas, and the exchange of persons between the free peoples and the 
captive peoples of the world We favour the contmuanoe and 
development of exchange-of-persons programmes between free nations 
We approve appropriate action to oppose the imposition by foreign 
governments of discrimi n ation agamst U S. citizens, based on their 
rehgion or race ’* 

After stressmg that a bipartisan approach to foreign pohoy was 
important to give continuity and to mspire oonfidence both at home 
and abroad, this section of the pohcy statement ended with an 
assurance of the contmuation of the dynamic, courageous, sound 
and patriotic pohcies which have protected and promoted the 
interests of the USA durmg the last four years ** 

Defence. Smce the mihtary strength of the U S.A was a key 
factor in mamtammg world peace, it was important that its striking 
force — the strongest in the world — should contmue to mclnde 
(a) a jet-powered, long-range Strategic Air Force, and a Tactical Air 
Force of the fastest and latest types of planes ; (6) the most effective 
guided and ballistic missiles ; <c) a modern Havy with a powerful 
air arm , (d) an Army of unequalled mobihty and fire-power , and 
(e) leases strategically dispersed at home and around the world. 
These could only be maintamed with adequate man-power, and the 
programme promised continued incentives to make a mihtary 
career attractive and rewardmg. 

An effective research and development programme would continue 
to supply the armed forces with the most modern weapons, and 
soientiflo education of young people would help to preserve the 
U.S A.’s technological leadership m the military field. Measures for 
the protection of the civihan population and a strong Civil Defence 
system would not be neglected. 

Natural Resources. Tbe Repubhcan Administration’s achievements 
in the development and conservation of America’s forest, mmeral, 
water and fisheries resources were approved in the party programme, 
together with the Government’s financing and protection of the 
National Park and wild-life reserves. With reference to forest 
and natural vegetation resources, the party pledged itself to ** con- 
tmue to improve timber conservation practices, recreational facilities, 
grazmg management, and watershed protection of our national 
forests and pnbho domains.” 

As regards mmerals, tbe Repubhcan Party beheved that ” the 
Federal Government should foster a long-term pohcy for the develop- 
ment and prudent use of domestic mmeral resources, and to assure 
access to necessary sources abroad, without dangerously weakening 
the market for domestic production of defence -essential materials ” 
Moreover, the party favoured ** reasonable repletion allowances . . . , 
freedom of mmeral producers from unnecessary governmental 
regulation ; expansion of Government exploration and research ; 
and estahhshment of stockpile objectives which will ^reduce, and 
where possible elimmate, foreseeable wartime shortages ” 

The development of water resources and water-power was called 
for at all governmental levels — Federal, State and local. The party 
would seek a co-operative solution of all problems of water supply 
and distribution, reclamation, flood control, etc. 

Atomic Energy. ** President Eisenhower has inaugurated a strong 
programme for developing the peaceful atom . . Government and 
private enterprise are workmg together on a number of large-scale 
projects designed to develop substantial quantities of electric power 
fipom atomic sources . . . More and more private funds are bemg 
invested as the Government monopoly is relaxed . . . Radioactive 
isotopes are being brought more and more mto use on far^, in 
hospitals, and in industry. The use of isotopes has already resulted m 
fl.TTnn«.i savings of hundreds of millions of dollars, and the nuclear 
age has only just begun. 

” It is to the benefit of the U.S. A., as well as to all nations, that the 
uses of atomio energy be explored and shared. The Repubhcan 
Party pledges that it wiH continue this imaginative world-embracmg 
programme. We shaU continue to chart our course so as to^ fortify 
the seotnlty of the free nations and to further the prosperity and 
progress of all people everywhere.” 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. “ We pledge immediate state- 
hood for Alaska, recogmzmg ihat adequate provision for defence 
requirements must be made. We pledge immediate statehood for 
Hawau- We shall contmue to encourage the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in its political growth and economic development in 
accordance with the wishes of its people and the fundamental 
principle of self-determination.** 

District of Columbia. We favour self-government, national 
suffrage, and representation in Congress for the District of Coinmhia.” 

Indian Affairs. ” We shall contmue to pursue our enlightened 
pohcies which are now produemg exceptional advances m the long 
struggle to help the American Indian gam the matenal and social 
advantages of his birthright and citizenship, while mamtammg to the 
fullest extent the cultural mtegnty of the tnbal groups . . We favour 
most sympathetic and constructive execution of the Federal trustee- 
ship over Indian affairs . . 

President Eisenbower’s Acceptance Speech. 

In accepting the Presidential nomination, General Eisen- 
hower made a speech, summarized below, on the past and 
future pohcy of the Republican Party and Administration. 

After thanking the Convention for having nominated him, and 
expressing his satisfaction that it had retained “ the team of mdi- 
viduals selected m 1952,** President Eisenhower added I am not 
gomg to attempt a eulogy of Mr. Nixon. I merely want to say this * 
that whatever dedication to country, loyalty, patriotism, and great 
abihty can do for America, he will do — and that I know.** 

President Eisenhower continued : “ The great Norwegian, Henrik 
Ibsen, once wrote . ‘ I hold that man is m the right who is most 
clearly in league with the future.’ Today I want to demonstrate the 
truth of a smgle proposition ; The Repubhcan Party is the party of 
the future . . 

The first of the five reasons I shall give why the Repubhcan Party 
IS the party of the future is this Because it is the party of long-range 
prmciple, not short-term expediency ... I shah give you several 
examples of rejectmg expediency in favour of prmciple. 

First, the farm issue. Expediency said * Uet’s do somethmg m a 
hurry — anything — even multiply our price -depressmg surpluses at 
the risk of makmg the problem twice as bad next year — ^just so we 
can get through this year ’ People who talk hke that do not care 
about prmciple and do not know farmers. The farmer deals every 
day m basic prmoiples of growth and hfe. His product must be 
planned, cultivated, and harvested over a long period He has to 
figure not jnst a year at a time, but over spans of years, as to his soil, 
his water, his equipment, the strains of his stock-^and the strains 
on his income. 

** And so, for this man of prmciple, we have designed our pro- 
gramme of prmciple. In it, we recognize that we have received from 
our forebears a rich legacy : our contment’s basic resource of soil- 
We are determmed that, through such measures as the Soil Bank and 
the Great Plains programme, this legacy shall be handed on to onr 
children even richer than we received it We are equally determmed 
that farm prices and income, which were needlessly pushed down 
under surpluses — surpluses mduced first by war and then by unwise 
pohtical action stubbornly and recklessly prolonged — shaU in the 
commg months and years get back on a genumely healthy basis 
This improvement must continue until a rightful share of our pros- 
perity IS permanently enjoyed by agriculture, on which our very 
hf© depends. 

A second example : labour relations. Expediency said : ' When a 
major labour dispute looms, the Government must do something — 
anythmg — ^to settle the dispute even before tbe parties have finished 
negotiatmg. Get an injunction Seize the steel nulls. Appomt a 
board. Knock their heads together.* Principle says : ‘ Free coUeotive 
hargammg without Government mterference is the cornei^tone of the 
American philosophy of labour-management relations - - . 

' This Administration has faith in the rightness of the collective 
bargaining prmciple. It beheves in the maturity of both labour and 
busmess leaders to do what is best not only for their own side but for 
the country as a whole The results • for the first time m our history 
a complete steel contract was negotiated and signed without direct 
Government intervention, and the last 3 i years have witn^sed on© of 
the most remarkable periods of labour peace on record. 

My second reason for saying that the Republican Party is the party 
of the future is this : it is the party which concentrates on the facts 
and issues of today and tomorrow, not the facts and issues of yester- 
day. More than 20 years ago our opponents found m the problems of 
the depression a battleground on which they scored many political 
viotones. Economic cycles have not been ehnunated Still, the world 
has moved on from the 1930*s ; good times have supplanted depres- 
sion ; new techmques for checking serious recession have been 
learned and tested . . . But their obsession with the depression still 
hhnds many of our oppouents to the insistent demands of today. 

” The present and future are bringmg new kinds of challenge to 
Federal and local governments : water supply, highways, health, 
housmg, power development, peaceful uses of atomio energy- 
two-thirds of us hvmg in big cities, questions of urban organization 
must be given high priority. Highest of all, perhaps, will 
priority of first-class education to meet the demand s of our swiftly 
growmg school-age population. The Republican Party says • Bet 
ns qmt fighting the battles of the past and turn our attention to these 
problems of the present and future, on which the long-term well-bemg 
of our people depends. 
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Tliird the Hepuhiiean Party is the party of the future because 
it IS the party that draws people together, not driTes them apart. 
Our party detests the technique of pitting group against group for 
cheap political advantage. Repuhhcans view as a central principle 
of conduct that old motto of ours . E Flunbus Vnum — ‘ Out of 
Many, One.* 

“ As far back as IS 56 our party began estabhshmg a record of 
hrmgmg together, as its largest element, the workmg people and 
small farmers, as well as the small busmess men It attracted mmonty 
groups, scholars and writers, not to mention reformers of ah kinds — 
free-soilers, independent Democrats, conscience Whigs, teetotallers, 
vegetarians, and transcendentahsts 1 

*“ IStow, 1€0 years later, the Repuhhcan Party is agam the rallying- 
point for Americans of all callings, ages, races, and mcomes. They 
see m its broad, forward-movmg, straight -dovm-the -road, fighting 
programme the best promise for their own steady progress toward a 
bright future Some opponents have tried to call this a ‘ one-mterest 
party.’ Indeed it is a one-interest party — and that one mterest is the 
mterest of every man, woman and child m America. And as long as 
the Republican Party contmues to be this kmd of one-umversal- 
mterest party, it will continue to be the party of the future. 

“ And now the fourth reason The Republican Party is the party 
of the future because it is the party through which the many things 
that still need domg will soonest be done . - . Repubhcans have proved 
that it IS possible for a government to have a warm, sensitive concern 
for the everyday needs of people, while steering clear of the paterna- 
listic " big-brother-is-watchmg-you ’ kind of mterference. The 
individual — and especially the idealistic young person— has no faith 
m a tight Federal monopoly on problem-solving . . , 

** In our time of prosperity and progress, one thing we must 
always be on guard against is smugness. True, things are going weU ; 
but there are thousands of things stiU. to he done- There are still 
enough needless sufferings to be cured, enough injustices to he erased, 
to provide careers for all the young crusaders we can produce or find. 
We want them aU — Republicans, mdependents, discerning Demo- 
crats — come on in and help I 

The Repubhcan Party was created in a devout behef m equal 
justice and equal opportunity in a nation of free men and women. Its 
record on social justice rests, not on words and promises, but on 
accomplisbment. The record shows that a wide range of quietly 
effective actions, conceived m understandmg and good will for all, 
has brought about more genuine — and often voluntary — ^progress 
toward equal justice and opportumty m the last three years than was 
accomplished m aU the previous 20 put together. Ehimnation of 
various kinds of discnmmation m the armed services, the District of 
Columbia, and among the employees of government contractors, 
provide specific examples of this progress In this work, mcidentally, 
no-one has been more effective and energetic than our Yice-President, 
who is head of one of the great committees m this direction . . . 

FmaRy, a party of the future must be completely dedicated to 
peace, as mdeed must all Americans- For without peace there is no 
future . . . No-one is more aware than I that it is the young who fight 
wars, and who give up years of their lives to mihtary training. It is 
not enough that their elders promise ^ peace m our time ' . it must 
be peace m their tune too, and in their children’s tune. Indeed, 
there is only one real peace — and that is peace for all tune. 

There are three imperatives of peace — ^three requirements that 
the prudent man must face with unblmkhig reahsm. The first 
imperative is the elementary necessity of mamtaimug our own 
national strength — amoral, economic and mihtary. It is stiH my 
conviction, as I wrote in 1947 : * The compelling necessities of the 
moment leave us no alternative to the maintenance of real and 
respectable strength — not only m our moral rectitude and our 
economic power, but in terms of adequate military preparedness. 

** During the past 3^ years our military strength has constantly 
been augmented, soberly and mtelligently- Our country has never 
before m peacetime been so well prepared mihtarily So long as the 
world situation requires, our security must be vigorously sustamed 
Our economic power is displaying a capacity for growth which 
is both rapid and sound, even while supportmg record military 
budgets. We must keep it growing. But moral strength is also 
essential. Today we are competmg for men’s hearts, minds, and trust 
all over the world In such a competition, what we are at home and 
what we do at home is even more important than what we say 
abroad , . . 

" The second imperative of peace is collective security We hve m 
a shrunken world ; a world in which oceans are crossed in hours ; a 
world m which a smgle-mmded despotism menaces the scattered 
freedoms of scores of independent nations. To ensure the combined 
strength of friendly nations is for all of us an elementary matter of self- 
preservation . . . The stren^h of the free world lies not m cementing 
it into a second monolithic mass to compete with that of the Com- 
muniste. It lies rather in the unity that comes of the voluntary 
association of nations which, however diverse, are developing their 
own capacities and asserting their own national destinies m a world 
of freedom and mutual respect. 

“ There can be no enduring peace for any nation while other nations 
suffer privation, oppression, and a sense of injustice and despair. In 
our modem world it is madness to suppose that there could be an 
island of tranqiiillity and prosperity in a sea of wretobedness and 
frustration. For America’s sake, as well as the world’s, we must 
measure up to the challenge of the second imperative — ^the urgent 
need for mutual economic and military co-operation among the free 
nations, suffidLent to deter or repel aggression wherever it may 
threaten. 


\ “ But even this is no longer enough. We are m the era of the 

' thermo-nuclear bomb that can ohhterate cities and can be dehvered 
j across contments. With such weapons, war has become, not just 
j tragic, but preposterous With such w eapons, there can be no victory 
j for anyone. Plainly, the objective now must be to see tnat such a war 
I does not occur 

“ And so the thu'd imperative of peace is this without for a 
! moment reiaxmg our internal and collective defences, we must 
. actively try to bridge the great chasm that separates [the free world] 
from the peoples under Communist rule. In these regions are millions 
of hnman beings who have been our fnends, and who smcerely want 
peace and freedom ... Of course, good will trom. our side can do httl© 
to reach these peoples unless there is some new spirit of concihation 
on the part of the Governments controlling them. Now, at last, there 
appear to be signs that some small degree of friendly intercourse 
among peoples may be permitted We are beginning to be able . . to 
encourage some interchange of ideas, books, magazines, students, 
tourists, artists, radio programmes, techmcal experts, religious 
leaders, and governmental officials. The hope is that httle by httle, 
mistrust based ou falsehoods will give way to international under- 
standing based ou truth . . . 

“ Lmcoln, speakmg to a Repubhcan Convention in 1858, began 
with the Bibhcal quotation ‘ A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ Today the world is a house divided. But — as is sometimes 
foigotten — Dincoln followed this quotation with a note of hope for 
his troubled country * * I do not expect the house to fall,’ he said, 

* but I do expect it will cease to be divided ’ A century later, we too 
! must have the vision to sound a similar note of promise for our 
divided world ...” 

Senator Knowland and other Republican Congressional 
leaders had visited President Eiseiihower on July 10 at Gettys- 
burg, where the President was convalescing after his recent 
operation for an intestinal complaint (see 14940 C). Mr. 
Knowland quoted the President as saying that he felt ‘‘ in 
better shape ” then when he made his announcement of Feb. 29 
that he would stand for a second term (see 14743 A), and said 
that the Republican Party were “ lookmg forward to a vigorous 
and active campaign under his leadership.” 

(New York Herald Tribune - New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. 1953 Republican Convention, 12333 A.) 

A. GREECE. — Restoration of Stoa of Attalos. 

The 2,100-year-old Stoa of Attalos, fully restored to its 
onginal design was dedicated in Athens on Sept. 3 by King 
Paul of the Hellenes. The work of restoration had been earned 
out by the American School of Classical Studies over the past 
three years at a cost of $8,500,000, the greater part of which 
had been donated by Mr. John D. Rockefeller jr. and by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The colonnaded Stoa (arcade) of Attalos was m Classical tunes one 
of the most splendid of the Atheman huildmgs, bemg situated ou the 
eastern side of the Agora — ^the civic centre and market square of 
ancient Athens Measurmg 382 ft. in length, 64 ft. in width, and 
two storeys high, it was rebuilt with the identical materials used m 
the ongmal Stoa and drawn from the same sources — grey hmestone 
for the walls from an ancient quarry near the Piraeus, white Penteho 
marble for the facade, and terracotta tiles for the roof from the 
outskirts of Athens An msonption cut into the facade records the 
donor of the ongmal Stoa) — ^Attalos II, King of Pergamon in Asia 
Minor (169-138 B C.), who studied at Athens as a youth and who, ou 
ascending the throne, built the Stoa and presented it to the city as a 
symbol of gratitude. 

The reconstructed Stoa, which preserves as much of the original 
structure as possible, houses a new museum contaimng over 65,000 
objects found durmg U S. excavations in the Agora over the past 
25 years. The exhibits mclude a marble inscription containing a law 
against dictatorship passed by the Atheman assembly m 336 B.O. , 
a Library of Stone comprismg some 6,700 documents ” or ancient 
marble msoriptions from Classical tunes ; bronze votmg-baUots and 
machines for selectmg cmc officials by lot, used by the Atheman 
assemblies which met in the Agora ; and sculptures, vases, jewellery, 
weapons, household furmshmgs, etc , of the Classical period. 

The Stoa of Attalos, hke all other buildmgs in the Agora, was 
destroyed m A.D. 267 by a band of barbarian raiders from the north 
The Stoas of ancient Athens were favourite meeting-places of the 
Greek philosophers, who did much of their teaching there ; they 
gave their name to the “ stoic ” school of philosophy which originated 
in Athens m the fourth century B.C. 

The Freedom of the City of Athens was conferred on several U.S. 
citizens pnmarily responsible for the restoration of the Stoa of 
Attalos ^Mr J ohn D. Rockefeller jr (who was not personally present), 
Mr. John Caskey (Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens), Professor Homer A. Thompson (field director of 
the Agora excavations, and Professor of Classical Archaeology at 
Princeton XJmversity), and Mr. Ward M Oanaday, a Toledo (Ohio) 
industrialist who is president of the trustees of the School of Classical 
Studies, and who acted as personal representative of President 
Eisenhower 

The area round the Stoa of Attalos, situated below the 
Acropolis, is to be “ landscaped ” to restore it to the appearance 
it had in Classical times. (Times - New York Times) 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — Wage Increases and Trade 
Disputes in First Half of 1956. 

Figures published m the July issue of the 31inisiry of Labour 
Gazette showed that m the first six months of 1956 the record 
number of 11,443,000 workers received pay mcreases aggre- 
gating £5,725,900 weekly, compared with 10,486,000 w^orkers 
and a total of £4,113,000 weekly m the first half of 1956. 


The index of wage rates (1947 =100) rose from 154 m December, 
1955, to 156 m January 1956, 158 in Pebiuai*y> lt>- m March, 163 m 
Apnl, and 164 m May and June. The retail piiee index (January. 
1956 =100) rose to 103 by the end of April, but fell again to 102 5 by 
the end of May and to 102 4 by the end of June. The foUowmg’ table 
shows the approximate number of workers affected m each of the 
principal groups of industries, and the net amount of the weekly 
changes m wage rates 

Approximate Estimated 



Number 

Net 


of Workers 

Weekly 


affected 

Increases 

£ 

297,000 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 

792,500 

IVIining and Quarrymg 

Treatment of Non-metalhferous Minmg 

430,000 

284,600 

Products other than Coal 

214,500 

77,500 

Chemicals and AJJied Trades 

213,000 

100,100 

Metal Manufacture . ... 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical \ 

220,000 

119,600 

Goods . 1 

Vehicles . j 

Metal Goods nor elsewhere specified ) 

2,619,500 

1,375,900 

Textiles 

539,000 

144,400 

Leather, Leather Goods and Fur 

3,000 

1,400 

Clothing 

243.500 

127,700 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

403.500 

167,100 

Mamifactures of Wood and Cork 

188,000 

56,400 

Paper and Printing 

282,500 

272,700 

Other Manufacturing Industiies 

34,500 

17,200 

Buildmg and Contracting 

1,244,000 

780,600 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

241,000 

173,100 

Transport and Commumcation 

1,006,500 

499,700 

Distributive Trades 

1,183,500 

535,600 

Pubhc Administration 

950,500 

486.000 

Miscellaneous Services 

634,000 

209,300 

Total .... 

11,443,000 

5,725,900 


Wage increases granted durmg the half-year m individual 
industries and services mcluded the foUowmg (number of em- 
ployees affected and estimated total amount mvolved, where 
known, shown in parentheses) : 


Bmldtng Workers An increase from Apnl 16 of 2 id. an hour 
(eqmvalent to 9s 2d. a week), making, with an additional Id. an hour 
already granted under the mdustry’s cost-of -hying agreement, a total 
of 12s lOd. a week (about 1,000,000 employees, £35,000,000) 
Lock Workers Increases from April 18 of 11s. a week for time- 
workers and of 7i per cent for piece-workers |<abont 100,000, 
£2,500,000) JEngtTi^eers. Weekly increases rangmg from Ss for 
unskilled men to 11s. for skilled men (from March 12) and of Ss. 6d 
for women (from March 5) (about 3,400,000, £80,000,000). Local 
Government Officers, Advances of about 5 per cent from Jan. 1, with 
mcreased subsistence allowances and reorganization of clerical and 
higher clerical divneions (about 175,000). Merchant Navy. Increases 
of about 7 4 per cent from May 1 4 m the pay of navigating and engineer 
officers and of ratmgs (about 75,000) National Bealih Service 
Officers. Increases for clerical and administrative officers of about 
6 per cent from Feb. 1 (about 6,500). Nursing and Hospital Staff- 
Increases from April 1 rangmg from £20 a year for student nurses to 
£95 a year for matrons of large hospitals (about 200,000, £5,500,000) 
Police. Increases from Jan. 1 ranging from £30 a year for jumor 
constables to £130 for chief inspectors (nearly 70,000, £7,500,000). 
Railway Workers, A general mcrease of 7 per cent for all workers 
(including footplate men) from Jan. 23 (about 450,000, £25,000,000) 
Industrial disputes involving stoppages of work in the first 
half of 1956 numbered 1,395, compared with 1,209 m the first six 
months of 1955. About 286,800 workers were directly mvolved, 
the total number of workmg days lost being 1,118,000. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. X5032 D ; 14692 A.) 


B. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced in Belfast on Sept. 21 that Lord Brooke- 
borough (the N.I. Prune Munster) had appointed the Mmister 
of HoW Affau-s, Mr. Terence O’Neill, as Minister of Finance 
in succession to Mr. G. B. Hanna, who had resigned from the 
Gkivernment after his appointment as County Court Judge and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for County Down. It was stated 
that Mr. O’Neill would continue to hold the portfoho of Home 
Affairs concurrently with the Finance portfolio. Mr. Hanna 
had been Minister for Home Affairs from 1953 to April 1956, 
when he succeeded Mr. Brian Maginess as Fmance Mmister. 
His resignation from the Government vnll cause a hy-election 
m the Duncairn division, which he had represented since 1949. 
(Belfast Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 13280 B.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Highway Construction Act. 
- Plan for Extensive Inter-State Road NetworIc. 

A Bill designed to pro'vude the U.S.A. with a 41,(K)0-miIe 
network of controUed-access inter-State liighways was signed 
by President Eisenhower on June 29. It authorized the 
expenditure of §33,482,000, (XH) for this purpose, of wliieh 
§28,057,000,000 would be found by the Federal Government 
and the remamder by the State Governments. The Federal 
contribution would be provided from mcreased taxation on 
petrol, tyres and vehicles. 

The Highway Construction Act provided for : 

(1) Tbe building withm the next 13 years of 41,000 miles of super- 
highways ** to form a network Imkmg 90 per cent of ail U.S. cities 
of over 50,000 mbabitants, including 42 State capitals. Access to 
the roads would be limited, and they would haye at least four 
vehicle lanes, with as many as eight m crowded areas. 

(2) At> mtensification over a three-year period of the existing 
Federal aid programme for the improvement of pnmary, secondary^ 
and urban highway systems under the jurisdiction of the various 
States. 

(3) A three-year construction programme for park, forest, and 
other pubhc domain roads financed exclusively by the Federal 
Govemmeni:. 

(4) Expenditure on the inter-State highway system amoimtmg to 
$25,000,000,000 by the Federal Government and $2,875,000,000 by 
the State Governments. The internal State highway systems would 
receive $2,550,000,000 from Federal sources, and this sum would be 
doubled by an equivalent contribution from the States. The Federal 
outlay on public domain roads would amount to $448,000,000. 

(5) The financmg of this programme by the foUowmg methods : 
(a) the present Federal tax of two cents per gallon on petrol and other 
motor fuels would be raised to three cents; (6) the pnce of tyres would 
mclude a tax of eight cents per lb. of weight, mstead of five cents as 
at present , (c) taxation on the purchase of lornes, buses and trailers 
would be mcreased from eight to ten per cent of the manufacturer’s 
puce , id) a special tax would be imposed on owners of heavy 
lornes and buses, at the annual rate of $1.50 per 1,000 pounds of 
weight 

President Eisenhower had urged legislation to improve the 
U.S. road system — and thus to solve the problems ansmg from 
growing congestion and to reduce the very heavy accident rate 
— ^in a message to Congress on Feb. 22, 1955, and again in his 
State of the Union message of Jan. 5, 1956. A road improve- 
ment programme had been proposed by the Administration 
in 1955 but had been rejected by Congress on account of 
its financial provisions. Under the 1955 Bill a large part of the 
funds would have been provided by the issue of “ lughway 
bonds.” 

On April 27, 1956, the IT.S. House of Representatives passed a 
Bill which envisaged, m addition to the other proposals finally 
adopted, the extension of mcreased Federal aid for State highway 
bmlcLmg over the full 13 -year period during which the inter- 
state system would be under construction — a provision which 
would have raised total Federal expenditure to $51,800,000. The 
Senate’s version (approved on May 30) provided that Federal aid 
for minor highways shoidd continue for three years only. It also 
differed from the House version in the method recommended for 
distributing Federal funds to the States for building the mter-State 
highways, and authorized a total expenditure of $37,230,000,000. 

The final compromise version of the Rill was agreed upon by a 
Jomt Congressional Committee on June 20 . The eompronuse accepted 
the limited three-year provision of Federal aid for State-bmlt 
highways, and accordingly reduced the total expenditure to 
$33,482,000,000. As regards the distribution of Federal funds for 
the’ inter-state highways, the compromise version embodied the 
Senate’s proposal that each State’s share should be based upon, its 
population and area, and on the mileage of its rural postal routes. 
This, however, would only apply to the first three years of the 
pro^amme, the apportionment for the remanung ten years bemg 
made on the basis of estimates (to be prepared by the Secretary 
of Commerce) of tbe actual State-by-State costs of buildmg the 
system 

The final version was approved by both Houses on June 26. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14633 A.) 


D. INDIA. Benares renamed Varanasi. 

It was announced in June that the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, in consultation with the Government of India, had 
decided to change the name of the city of Benares to Varanasi, 
with retrospective effect from May 24—the 2,500th anniversary 
of the birth of the Buddha (see 15069 B). 

It was explamed that Benares (Banaras) was really a 
corruption of Varanasi, which was the name used in all ancient 
books and was probably derived from the names of the rivers 
between which the city was situated — the Varuna (or Bama) 
and the Assi. (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— General Vallny appointed C."in-G.> Central Europe- - 
Resignation of Marshal Juin. - NATO Council Memoran- 
dum on U.S. Bases in Iceland. - Ihfrastrncttire Pro- 
gramme for 1956. - Estimates of Soviet Military Strength. 

The appointment of General Jean-Etienne Valluy as 
Commander-m-Chief, Allied Forces, Central Europe, in success- 
ion to Marshal Alphonse Jum announced on Aug. 2 by 
General Gruenther, the Supreme xUlied Commander m Europe. 

General Valluy (57), who served viutli distinction in both World 
Wars, was appointed by General de Gaulle m 1943 as Cbiei of 
Staff of the First French Army, which tooh part in the Alhed landing's 
m the South of France and subseguently adTanced through Alsace 
into Southern Germany. He commanded the French forces which 
captured Karlsruhe. In 1946 he went to Indo -China to succeed 
GeneKd Leclarc as C -m-C. of French forces m the Far East, and two 
years later was appointed Inspector- General of French Land Forces 
servoig: overseas. From 1950-52 he was nuhtary adviser to the 
Minister for the Associated States, and since August 1952 had been 
permanent French representative on the NATO Standing Group in 
Washington. 

Marshal Jum, whose decision to resign had been confirmed by 
General Gruenther on June 30, had for some time been advocating 
a i^appraisal of W^em defence strategy. He had published an 
article in the Be^ue des Deux Mondes on June 1 in which he deprecia- 
ted the strategic importance of the Central European area m view of 
the rapid development of nuclear weapons, and m which he recom- 
mended the formation of a special command m North Africa as a 
aouthem flank of the West European defence system. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are described below under 
cross-headings. 

U.S. Bases in Ic^and. 

Following the Althing resolution of March 28 (see 14804 A), 
the Icelandic Government formally requested the North 
Atlantic Coimcil on June 22 to review the continued necessity 
for the presence of U.S. troops m Iceland. The request -was 
made under Article VII of tiie 1951 U.S. -Icelandic Defence 
Agreement, which provided that either signatory might ask 
the North Atlantic Council to “ review the contmued necessity 
for the facilities and their utilization, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the two Governments concerning their continuation ” 
[see 11454 A]. 

The North Atlantic Council’s recommendations eoncemmg 
the U.S.-Icelandic Defence Agreement were transmitted to the 
two Governments on July 26 and published on Aug. 3. They 
were worded as follows : 

. The Council m the first place considered whether mtemational 
conditions have so far improved as to warrant a basic change m the 
arrangements made under the defence agreement between Iceland 
and the U.S.A. This agreement was made in 1951, at a tune when 
the mtemational atuation had seriously deteriorated and unprovoked 
attacks had been launched against the Bepuhlic of Korea . . 

“ InMay of this year the Foreign Mbusters of the 15 member-oountiies 
met m Pans and . . - issued a communi(iu6 m which they reafifirmed 
that the reasons which gave rise to the Atlantic alliance had not 
disappeared, and that Atlantic security remamed a basic problem. 
It was the sense of the coinmumq.uC that the Western Powers could 
not relax their vigilance and that the framework of the common 
defence remamed necessary [See 1 4861 A.] 

Since the ministerial meeting m May, the Permanent Council 
have contmued to examine the m-temational situation. They have 
noted recent internal developments m the Soviet Union [which] 
mig ht represent the hegummgs of an evolution which would help to 
brmg about a better understanding between the Soviet Union and 
the free world It mnst, however, he recognized that it is as yet too 
early to assess its true meaning or to conclude that a relaxation of 
the common defence is warranted. 

“ The Soviet announcement that they intend to reduce the number 
of men under arms has also been exammed, but it is clear that this 
unilateral action could readily be reversed and that Soviet offensive 
capabilities are being maintamed. Only an effective mtemational 
agreement on disarmament with controls would make real security 
possible for all. 

In the Council's view, therefore, the conclusions reached at its 
May meeting hold equally good today. The defensive strength of the 
alhance has been a major factor in bringing about an improvement m 
the international situation, and a relaxation of the defence effort now 
could wen reverse this trend . . 

Present dangers to peace and to Atlantic security arising from 
the world political situation are given a sharper edge as a result of 
developments in new weapons . . . and m the speed and range of 
modem bombers and submarines. NATO has therefore within the 
last few years made a fundamental reassessment of the military 
assumptions on which Atlantic defence should be based This 
reassessment has shown that, should an aggressor strike, the events 
of the first few hours might well prove decisive. 

” The far-reaching changes made necessary in defence planning, 
especially to guard against surprise attack, have greatly increased 
the importance of facilities in strategic areas, and of their mainte- 
nance in a state of readiness. This applies not only to Iceland but also 


to other NATO countries which ui recent years have provided 
necessary facihtie?, mamtamed and manned by the forces of their 
partners in the alhance. None of these Governments deems that the 
present situation justifies any change m these arrangements. 

These new circumstances have a particular hearmg on the special 
situation of Iceland. Among the 15 members of the alhance, Iceland 
alone does not mamtam armed forces If the Icelandic Government 
were to deprive itself of the protection piovided by defence forces in 
the country supphed by its NATO partners, it would be possible for 
an aggressor to seize control of Iceland with very small forces, either 
airborne or seaborne, before effective assistance could be rendered 
Iceland would thus incur the risk of occupation and the extmction 
of its freedom 

It should he borne m mmd that an aggressor planning to attack 
the alhance would m such conditions be strongly tempted, as a pre- 
limmary for such an attack, to seize an unprotected Iceland because 
of its geographical position. Action necessary to evict the mvader 
would in all probability mvolve great destruction and loss of life . . 

Iceland in enemy hands would represent a great threat to the 
security of the Atlantic area The country lies across the natural line 
of sea and air communications between North America and the 
European members of NATO It represents a key position for the 
defence of these countries agamst air attack, for the safe conveying of 
supplies by sea, and for the movement of defensive fighter aircraft 
between North America and Europe 

“ The security of the member countries of NATO would be 
seriously threatened if these facilities were unavailable m the critical 
days and hours immediately preceding and f ollowmg an attack. These 
considerations undeilme the importance m present conditions of the 
stationing m Iceland of armed forces to defend the country and to 
maintam facihties m a state of readiness and manned by tramed 
personnel , . 

“ In the view of the Council, the present international situation has 
not improved to such an extent that defence forces are no longer 
required m Iceland Under present circumstances the withdrawal of 
U S forces, now in Iceland on behalf of the alhance as a whole, would 
leave the country completely undefended A major deterrent to 
aggression in the North Atlantic area would no longer exist and a gap 
would be opened m the cham of defence which mamtams NATO 
security . . 

“ The North Atlantic Council, havmg carefully reviewed the 
pohtical and military situation, find a contmumg need for the 
stationing of forces m Iceland and for the mamtenance of the facihties 
in a state of readiness. The Council earnestly recommends that the 
defence agreement between Iceland and the U.S A. be contmued m 
such form and with such practical arrangements as will mamtam the 
strength of the common defence . . 

Infrastructure Programme for 1956. 

Lord Isirxay, the Secretary-General of NATO, arniounced 
on June 12 that the North Atlantic Council had approved a 
£94,000,000 infrastructure programme for 1956. 

The total expenditure of £94,000,000 would be divided as follows . 
(a) £38,000,000 for infrastructure in Western Germany, primarily for 
the development of airfields , (5) £46,000,000 lor the ** seventh slice ” 
of the standard infrastructure programme and the third annual 
increment of the three-year programme agreed by the Council m 
Apnl 1953 (see 13061 A) , and (c) £10,000,000 for the re-allocation of 
funds which had been distributed in previous years but had not been 
spent because of modifications m defence planning 

Beviewmg the infrastructure programme. Lord Ismay pomted out 
that about 140 airfields were already operational ; that more than 
2,000 kilometres (1,243 miles) of pipehnes had been laid , and that 
over 90 per cent of the £147,000,000 taleoommunications network had 
been completed. The member-countries had endorsed the “ forward 
scatter system for telecommumcations and early warning developed 
in Canada and the USA., and would adopt this technique for NATO 
telecommunications in Europe The naval base programme, mcluding 
some 30 separate projects was also well under way 

General Schuyler, Chief of Staff at SHAPE, announced on 
July 5 some details of changes in the layout and design of 
NATO airfields. 

General Schuyler said that according to the original plans, 174 
airfields should have been ready for operational use by the beginning 
of 1957. Each of these had been designed for a wing of 75 aircraft, 
and the average cost of each had been about £3,500,000 The new 
airfields, however, would be much smaller and capable of accomo- 
datmg only a squadron of 25 aircraft They would cost £1,600,000, 
and, unlike the larger fields (which were designed to mclude barracks, 
petrol, lubricant and ammunition stores, etc.), would consist only 
of a landing-strip and a minimum of installations, with the mam 
support mstaUations about four miles away. All these mstallations 
would he easily mobile so that ** if an atomic bomb is dropped on an 
airfield, we hope the planes will be in the air and the supporting 
installations will be far enough away to he spared the blast, so that 
they can move to the nearest undeatroyed airfield where the planes 
will land.*' 

After saying that the new target was to have 250 airfieids ready 
within two years, General Schuyler emphasized the difaculties of 
conversion — partly because work in many cases was too far advanced 
on the larger airfields, and partly because of the difficulty of finding 
the terrain in Europe to build three times the number of airfields 
originally planned. The smaller design, with its greater dispersion, 
would nevertheless be the plan for the future, and the fields to be 
built for the new German Air Force would follow this pattern. 
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German R^resentatioais agaixist Possible TJ.S. and Britisb Troop 
Reductions in Europe. 

At a press conference on July 18, Mr, Dulles (the U.S. 
Secretary of State) commented on recent rumours about 
reductions in Western military manpower. These rumours 
originated m a report in the Xezo York Times on July 13 m 
connexion with a proposal by Admiral Radford (Chairman ol 
the U.S. Jomt Chiefs of Staff) which recommended a reduction 
in U.S. military strength of approximately 800,000 men by 
1960. Admiral Radford’s plan envisaged the withdrawal of 
a large part of U.S. overseas forces and the replacement of the 
five U.S. divisions in NATO by “ small token forces ” equipped 
with atomic weapons. 

Mr. Dulles said that he saw no pohtical objection to a i eduction m 
the free world’s mihtary manpo-wer if such a step were to he recom- 
mended by the military leaders. No action, however, would be taken 
by the U.S. A. which would affect NATO or any other alliance without 
the agreement of its alhes. As regards NATO, Mr, Dulles reiterated 
the pledge he had given at the London Nme-Power Conference on 
October 1954 (see 13809 A) : that it was the pohcy of the U.S A. to 
TYiftmt^Tn sufficient forces m Europe, meludmg Germany, to constitute 
a fair share m the defence affiance 

He acknowledged, however, that present developments m nuclear 
armaments might make manpower cuts m the future likely. Whilst 
saying that all NATO members should contmue to make the contri- 
bution agreed upon by the affiance last year, he did not rule out the 
possibihty that the next annual NATO review m September would 
decide upon troop rductions. He nevertheless stressed that the 
present NATO goal for Western Germany remained a 12-division 
army of 500,000 men. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dnlles said that any general reduction of NATO 
manpower, including a smaller German contribution to the common 
defence, would not destroy the Western affiance and would be offset 
by a greater emphasis on tactical nuclear strikmg power 

Dr. Adenauer, the German Federal Chancellor, discussed the 
position at a Cabmet meetmg on July 21 which was attended 
by Dr, von Brentano (the Foreign Mimster), Herr Blank 
(Munster of Defence), Dr. Hallstem (State Secretary), and 
General Heusinger (Chief of the Federal Supreme Mihtary 
Council), as well as by the German Ambassadors in London, 
Washm^on, Pans, and Rome. The Ambassadors had been 
recalled for consultations because of the concern felt by the 
Federal Government about Admiral Radford’s ^ reported 
proposals, as well as about the possibility of a reduction in the 
number of British troops in Germany. 

A commumqu6 said that the meetmg had been called because of 
“ the pubhc discussion of a basic change m, the mili tary and strategic 
planning of the U.S.A and Britain envisaging a reduction m the 
strength of the armed forces accompamed by greater emphasis on 
nuclear weaporus ** It contmued “ The Federal Chancellor would 
regard the implementation of such a scheme as extremely dangerous, 
uot only for Germany and Europe but for the whole human race In 
accord with the [German] Cabinet he is of the opmion that a one- 
sided emphasis on the development of nuclear weapons, accompamed 
by a reduction in conventional weapons and manpower, would 
increase the danger of atomic war m the event of a conflict. The 
reports made by the Ambassadors have confirmed this view of the 
Federal Government.” 

It was also announced that the four Ambassadors had been mstruc- 
ted to make “ serious representations ” to the British, U S , French, 
and Itahan Governments against any such change m military and 
strategic conceptions. 

The Federal Government’s Chief Press Officer, Herr von 
Eekardt, had stated on July 20 that the Federal Government, 
m addition to opposing any move to reduce conventions 
weapons and military manpower, would inform the North 
Atlantic Council at its meetmg m September that it mtended 
to carry through its plans to raise a German Army of 500,000 
men. It was announced in Washmgton on July 25 thatMr. 
Dulles had informed the Federal German Ambassador (D-crr 
Krekeler) that nothing would be done to prevent the Federal 
Government from raising 12 divisions as originally planned. 

In London, Sir Anthony Eden had indicated in a debate in 
the House of Commons on July 24 that the British Government 
would make “ no sudden, abrupt decision which would throw 
the whole military gear of our Western umty into confusion. 
He promised that Britain would consult with her allies before 
taking any such steps. 

An armouncement m Bonn on July 26 stated that, owing to the 
“ xmsatisfaotory and equivocal nature ” of the assurances by 
Dulles and Sir Anthony Eden, the Federal Government had ^cided 
to ask the Western Enropean Union to review Affied strate^ ana 
military plannmg Notes to this effect were * 

Governments of the other member-countries of the Umon (Britam, 
France. Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg) on July 25, 
They expressed the view that the proposed reductions should jlot, oe 
made before an agreement was reached with the 
controlled disarmament, and that the proposal was a pohtical mauter 
which should he discussed at a W E U. ministerial meeting. 


It was announced on Sept. 4 tliat the W.E.U. Council of 
Ministers would discuss the question of Alhed strategy and 
mihtary plannmg at a meetmg m Paris in imd-September. 

Estimates of Soviet Strength. 

A report on the latest appreciation of Soviet mihtary strength 
was published by SHAPE on July 5 and is summarized below. 

Ground Forces. The numerical strength of Soviet ground forces 
between 1947 and 1956 had remained fairly constant (175 divisions;. 
The mobflity and fire-power of all the Soviet divisions, however, had 
been mcreased by improved weapons and equipment, and 65 divisions 
of the present establishment were mechanized and equipped with 
tanks. The U S.S R., Eastern Germany, and the other East Enropean 
Communist States had together over 6,000,000 men under arms, of 
whom about 4,500,000 were m the groxmd forces. About 3,000,000 
of this total were m the Soviet Army. 

These figures did not take mto account the latest cuts m armed 
strength announced by the Soviet Government (see 148 78 A). The 
report said, however, that ** as yet there has been no evidence that 
this cut has been actually carried out,” and that, although the 
announced cuts would lead to a reduction m strength of about 
1,800,000 men, the U.S S.R. alone “ could still have nearly 3,000,000 
•me n m theiT armed forces ” Moreover, the reduction of Soviet forces 
m Eastern Germany by 30,000 men was only a small proportion of 
Soviet strength m that country. “ Hence the Russian ground 
potential for a surprise attack on the West would still be great even 
if the entire cuts were made ” 

The number of satellite ” divisions was about 80 and had nearly 
doubled smce 1947. The Soviet Union had 22 divisions m Eastern 
(jermany — ^most of them armoured divisions with tanks and self- 
propelled guns. Li addition, there were 60 more Soviet divisions m 
the East European satellite ” countries and in Western Russia. 

Air Forces. The strength of the Soviet air forces had remained 
constant m recent years at about 20,000 aircraft, but the increase m 
potential had risen sharply following the mtroduction of jet planes. 
In 1951, about 20 per cent of Soviet fighters had been jet-powered, 
whereas in 1956 all Soviet first-lme hght bombers and ^hters were 
jets. Heavy jet- and turbo-prop bombers had also been supphed to 
operational units smce that year 

Soviet am strength had also been increased by (a) the development 
of a comprehensive aviation trainmg programme , and (&) a pro- 
gramme for airfield construction, special attention bemg paid to very 
long runways The number of major airfields in Eastern Europe 
which could accommodate jet fighters had almost trebled. 

The “ satellite air forces had been improved and had a numerical 
strength of over 2,500 planes, about half of them jet fighters. The 
network of airfields in Eastern Europe, the control and warning 
system, and A. A. dispositions were ‘’rapidly beco m ing capable of 
providing an efieotive air defence strip along the western perimeter 
of the U.S.S R.” 

Naval Forces. The Soviet Umon had about 450 submarmes m 
service, half of them large or medium ocean-going types. The 
present big naval construction programme laid emphasis on the 
continued production of large ocean-going submarmes. Soviet under- 
water ordnance stockpiles, together with a considerable air and naval 
torpedo and mine-laynig capacity, constitute a growing threat, 
particularly against the hues of communication of A l hed Command, 
Europe ” 

The report added that the Soviet bloc had developed a strong 
capability in the special fields of atomic, chemical, and biological 
warfare, as well as m the field of guided missiles ” The Soviet economy 
had been able to stockpile whilst at the same time providing eqmp- 
mant and supplies for the Soviet and “ sateffite *’ forces, with the 
result that the U S S.R had more than sufficient tanks, mortars, and 
anti-tank guns for over 300 divisions. 


The Suez Dispute. 

A meeting of the North Atlantic Council was held in Paris 
on Sept. 25, attended hy the Foreign Ministers of Britain (Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd), France (M. Pineau), Canada (Mr. Lester 
Pearson), and Belgium (M. Spaak), and by Dr. Hallstem 
(Western Germany) and the permanent representatives of the 
other member-countries. A commumqu^ said that Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, m accordance with NATO practice, had informed the 
Council of the results of the London conference on the Suez 
Canal, particularly fox the benefit of those NATO members 
who had not been present at the conference — i.e. Canada, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Greece, and Iceland. 


Greek Opposition to British Naval C.-in-C., Mediterranean. 

The Greek Government announced on Sept. 5, m reply to a 
request by NATO, that it was not prepared to approve the 
appointment of a British admiral (Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards) 
bo succeed Admiral Sir Guy Grantham as C.-m-C., Allied Naval 
Forces, Mediterranean, in view of the present special condi- 
tions prevailing m the eastern Mediterranean, including 
Cyprus.” — (NATO Information Division, Paris - Tunes - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Frank- 
furter AUgemeine Zeitung - New York Times) (Prev. rep- 

NATO, I48 <»iA.) 
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A. SWTP PTNG. — Internatiostai Waterways. - Review 
of Existing Control Systems. 

In connexion with the Suez Canal crisis, the Financial Times 
< London) published an article on Aug. 3 describing the present 
position of internalional waten\ays other tlian the Suez 
Canal— VIZ .9 the Panama Canal, the Dardanelles, the Danube, 
the Rlnne, and the Kattegat, The position was sunnnarized in 


the following manner 
Right of passage 


Free to aH sbips. 


Free to merchant 
ships. Controlled 
passage of war- 
ships. 

Free to merchant 
shippmg from 
Sonch Geimany to 
the Black Sea. 


Free to merchant 
shippmg. 


Free to aU shippmg. 


Oontrulhng 
Agreement 
Panama Canal 
Panama Canal 
Company. 

Dardanelles 
Montreox Conren- 
tion. 


Danube 

International Com- 
mission lor the 
Danube 

Danube Riyer 
Authority. 


Rhine 

Central Bhme Com- 
mission 


Kattegat 

Treaties of Copen- 
hagen and V'ash- 
mgton 


Countries 

partieipatmg 

U.S.A. (annual pay- 
menr to Panama) 

(Turkey m tune of 
war). 


U.K , France, Italy. 


U.S S.R., Rumania, 
Bulgaria,Hungary, 
Y ugoslavia, Czeeh- 
slorakid. 

U K , U S A., France 
Western Germany, 
Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland 


The Financial Times article is reproduced below (cross- 
headings) inserted . 

The Barcelona Convention. The fii'st attempt to draw up a 
comprehensive system of rules apphcable to all international water- 
ways was made at Barcelona m 1921, where Russia and the U*® 
were norable absentees. The outcome was the ‘Convention and 
Statute on the Regime of Navigable Waterways of International 
Concern,* known as the Barcelona Convention. It has been ratified 
by 40 countries, mcludmg the Umted Kingdom. 

“ One of the most important provisions of the Barcelona Convention 
reauires that nations holding sovereignty on particular stretches of 
mtemational waterway should allow unfettered rights of navigation 
to vessels flymg the flag of any of the contracting States. There are 
exceptions with regard to warships and other special categories- No 
charges can be levied except eq[uitable dues for services rendered m 
maintaining and improving the waterway. Each riparian State under- 
takes to remove any obstacles and dangers and refram from measures 
likely to reduce facihties for navigation. The Convention, does not, 
however, attempt to regulate rights and duties of heUigerents and 
neutrals in tune of war, although the Convention continues in force 
so far as circumstances permit. 

The Panama Canal. “ Of aU mtemational waterways, the Panama 
Canal is obviously second only m importance to the Suez Canal. 
Shortly after the estabhshment of the Panamanian Repubho m 1903, 
the American Government signed a treaty with the Panamanian 
authorities granting the U.S A. facihties to build and mamtam a 
canal across the isthmus. By the 1903 Treaty, Panama granted the 
use. occupation and control of a zone five miles wide on either side of 
the Canal route m perpetual sovereignty to the U.S A The treaty 
guaranteed free navigation by mercantile and war fleets of all nations 
The Americans undertook to pay $10,000,000 down and 250,000 gold 
dollars per year , this sum was mcreased by fresh treaties (which also 
mcorporate other concessions to the Panamanians) m 1939 and 1955 
(see 14066 BL and now stands at $1,900,000 a year. Smoe 1951 
the Canal and the surrounding territory have been run by the Panama 
Canal Company, of which all the capital and all the personnel are 
American. 

The Danube- In Europe, the chief international waterway is the 
Danube, where navigation has been regulated smee 1857 The Inter- 
national Commission of the Danube set up under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, was modified by the Danube Convention of 
1921, which laid down that the navigation of the Danube from Ulm 
(Germany) to the Black Sea should be free to ships of all nations 
without discrimination. Tariffs to provide for the cost of mamtainmg 
and improving the waterway were to be levied acoordmg to tonnage. 
The International Commission of the Danube, established in 1857, 
included all the States bordering the Danube, together vrith Great 
Britain, France, and Italy ; it continues to meet in Rome. After the 
Second World War the Rumanian Peace Treaty included provision 
for the free navigation of the Danube, 

In 1948 the Soviet-bloo countries set up their own Danube River 
Administration and declared the International Commission to be m 
abeyance; but the Western Powers have never recognized this 
Authority, nor the legality of the abrogation of the 1857 and 1921 
treaties by the East European States. The International Commission 
continues to meet in Rome, hut it is now confined to attempts to 
recover, pre-war debts. 


Western Germany and Austria do not belong to either the 
Commission or the Authority , they have made bilateral agreements 
with the other Danube States to preserve access to the river naviga- 
tion. Smee 1955 the Russians have tried to persuade the Austrian 
Government to 30 m the Danube River Authoiity, but so far they 
have faded 

The Rhine. “ Navigation on the other great European wateiway, 
the Rhine, has been under international control since the Convention 
of Mannhemi, 186S. Article I of this Convention stipulated that 
navigation of the Rhme should be free to the ships of all nations, 
subject only to service charges. The States hordermg the Rhme 
formed a Centi'al Rhme Commission, which now meets in Strasbourg 
The Convention of Mannheim was modified by the Treaty of Versailles, 
which brought the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Italy mto the 
Central Rhme Commission. This body was reconstituted in 1945, 
with the United States as a member, but without Italy. 

The Kattegat. * The Danish Government levied tolls on ships 
passing through the Kattegat — which forms the entrance to the 
Baltic — ^until 1857, when an American vessel refused to pay. Subse- 
quent negotiation led to the signmg of the Treaties of Copenhagen and 
Washmgton, by which Denmark waived her right to levy tolls m 
peipetmty m return for substantial compensation Smee then, the 
passage of these narrows has been open to ships of all nations without 
charge The Damsh Government must be given warmng of any 
intention to move warships throngh the Kattegat. 

The Dardanelles. “ On the other side of the European land mass, 
the Dardanelles — connecting the Mediterranean and the Black Sea — 
have m the past been the cause of many international disputes The 
latest agreement afiectmg the Dardanelles was the Convention of 
Montreux, 1936, which granted complete freedom of navigation to 
merchant shipping of all nations m war and peace, subject only to 
service charges and samtary measures Turkey has, however, the 
right to refuse passage to merchant slnps of States at war with her, 
and to fortify the Straits 

“ The legulations applying to passage of warships are more compli- 
cated. The total annual tonnage of non-Black Sea powers that may 
pass through m a year is sti icily limited. The Black Sea countries 
themselves Li e. the U S S R , Rumama and Bulgaria, m addition to 
Turkey herseH] may send capital ships through the Straits provided 
they pass smgly and are not accompamed by more than two destroyers 
Small military craft of Black Sea countries may pass freely In 
wartime, these regulations are unaffected so long as Turkey is neutral. 
If, however, Tm^key goes to war or feels herself in immediate danger 
of war, control of the passage of waiships becomes entirely a matter 
for the Turkish Government 

“ The Montreux Convention w^as vahd for 20 years, after which 
any of the signatories (who included all the main maritime powers of 
the world) could give two yeais’ notice of denunciation So far none 
of them has done so, though Russia has urged the need for revision ** 

As explained by Sir Anthony Eden on Aug. 2 (see 15013 A), 
navigation on the Suez Canal is governed by the Convention of 
Constantinople signed on Oct. 29, 1888, by Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Spam, and Tuikey, and also by the Khedive of Egypt. 
Article 1 of the 1888 Convention says that the Suez Canal ‘‘ shall 
always be free and open, in time of war as in tune of peace, to 
every vessel of commerce 01 of war without distinction of flag.” 
Article 14, to which Sir Anthony also referred, says that the 
contracting parties “ agree that the engagements resulting 
from the [1888] treaty shall not be limited by the duration of 
the acts of concession of the Universal Suez Canal Company ” — 
i.e. although the Company’s 90-year concession would expire 
in 1968, the provisions of the Constantinople Convention 
would contmue to remain in force — (Financial Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Victoria Cross Centenary. 

The centenary of the institution of the Victoria Cross was 
commemorated on June 26, when H.M the Queen reviewed a 
parade of 300 holders of the V-C. in Hyde Park, London. In 
addition to British holders of the decoration, contmgents of 
V.C. recipients were present from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the 
Colonial Empire, together with the relatives of posthumous and 
deceased winners of the Cross. 

The Victoria Cross, which takes precedence over all other Orders 
and decorations (including the Order of the Garter), can be won only 
by “ a signal act of valour or devotion in the presence of the enemy ** 
It was instituted on Jan. 29, 1856, by Queen Victoria, who conferred 
the first awards — 64 m number — at a military parade in Hyde Park 
on Juno 26, 1856. In the century since its inception it has been 
awarded to 1,344 sailors, soldiers and airmen from all parts of the 
Commonwealth and Empu*e and from all walks of life, the recipients 
including men of many difCerent races, creeds and colours Three men 
have won the V 0 twice, one of whom — Captam Charles Upham, of 
the New Zealand Military Forces—was present at the centenary 
parade 

A Victoria Cross Centenary Exhibition was held at 
Marlborough House from June 26 to July 7. — (Times) 
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A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION. — Ministerial Council Meeting. - 
Agricultural Policy. - Steering Committee for Nuclear 
Energy. - Trade Liberalization and TarijSs. - Study of 
Economic Situation. - Reports on Industries. 

A Ministerial Council Meeting of the O.E.E.C was held m 
Paris from July 17-19 under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold 
Macmilian. It gave special attention to the problems of agri- 
culture, nuclear energy, trade liberalization, and tariffs, and also 
discussed the general economic situation in member-countnes 
Agriculture. 

The Council appro\ed the proposals of the Mmisterial 
Committee for Agriculture and Food, which suggested how 
member-eomitries might reconsider their existing agricultural 
policies with a view to acliie\nng closer European co-operation. 
It also expressed full support ” for the measures taken by the 
Ministerial Committee, which, it hoped, would he able to 
promote miprovements m the sxructure of agricultural land- 
hoidmg, mcreased productnnty, co-ordination of agricultural 
pohcies, and an expanding intra-European trade in agricultural 
commodities. 

Policy Recommendations of Ministerial Committee. The Mmistenal 
Committee had recommended that each Alimster responsible for 
agriculture should seek to apply to liis country’s agricultural policy 
the following guiding principles 

O) the creation of viable farm units sufficiently large to allow the 
most economical use of the factors of production , 

(u) the adaptation of existing systems of agiicultural credit to meet 
the need for oapi&al m modem farm management , 

(m) the gradual replacement of funds now used for price support by 
grants or loans for productive mvestnients , 

<iv) the expansion of a dvisory services for farmers , 

(v) more flesibihty m existing price and mcome support measures 
to avoid stimulation of high cost production , 

(vi) mcreased efficiency m marketmg systems , 

(vn) more flexibility m trade in agricultural products to create 
conditions for closer co-operation between member-countnes. 

Decisions of JVUnisterial Committee. The C^ommittee decided (a) 
that consultations should he arranged between members to discuss 
price support measures, foreign trade m agricultural products, and 
export aids, with a view to a gradual co-ordination of pohcies ; 

(b) that members should seek gradually to reduce export aids on 
agricultural products and not introduce new aids “ likely to distort 
the interplay of competition ” ; (c) to arrange discussions between 
importing and exporting countries before, during, and after each 
season on relaxmg import regulations for apples, pears and tomatoes. 

Report on Agricultural Policies. In its Report on Agricultural 
Pohcies, published on May 3, the Mmistenal Committee of the 
O E.E.O. noted that the agricultural economy m most member- 
countnes was strongly influenced by the predominance of small farm 
umts, where the need to secure a minimum mcome for the farm family 
determined the pattern of production Although agricultural produc- 
tivity had mcreased “ remarkably m the past 6 years, and would 
probably contmue to increase, the Committee expressed the view 
that much could he done to lower production costs and to adapt 
production to the needs of the consumer. It also considered that 
difficulties m mtomational trade might tend to increase because extra 
productivity was being used by importmg countries to improve their 
self-sufficiency, and by exporting countries to increase their outlets. 

The Committee concluded that m most member-countnes the 
predominant obiective of agncultural policy was to morease or 
mamtam the standards of hving of the agricultural population and to 
secure a degree of market stability for their products. This pohey 
reflected the discrepancy between the average income of the farm 
population and that of other comparable industrial groups, which in 
turn indicated the relatively low value of net output per man m 
agriculture. “ Demographic pressure ** was held to constitute a 
major obstacle to any morease m individual mcome or improvement 
in agricultural productivity. 

The Committee considered that national agricultural policies 
should be directed towards ensuring low-cost agricultural production 
and an increase in per cdptict income for agricultural workers It 
recommended that each country should pursue a comprehensive 
and consistent agricultural policy, with due regard for the mterests of 
other O E B.O members ” The general adoption of new measures 
to relax import restrictions, it stressed, would be made easier “ if 
member and associated countries agreed to abolish or modify schemes 
of direct or indiieot aid to exports of agrioutural and food products, 
whatever the nature of the organization responsible for their 
administration at national level might be 

Nuclear Energy. 

Decisions of Council. 

The Council approved the Report of the Special Committee 
for Nuclear Energy, published on July 17, as a basis for the 
future "work of the O.E.E.C., and decided to set up a Steering 
Committee for Nuclear Energy, consisting of representatives 
of all interested member-countries, to carry out the functions 
laid down by the Council (see below). The Canadian and tJ.S. 
Governments were to be associated with the work of this 
Committee. 


Joint Undertakings. The Council also decided (a) that if members 
or associated countries declared their mtention to set up a joint 
undertaking with a view to producing or using nuclear energy for 
' peaceful purposes they would be pernatted to undertake the necessary 
' work for this purpose as a group withm the Orgamzation, w hatever 
\ the position adopted by other members , ib) that it would approve, 

I as soon as possible, the statutes of study groups set up by membeis 
and associated countries for the techniciil, financial and legal 
I preparations for proposed jomt undei takings ; (c) that these groups 
I should keep the Council mfonned of their progress, 
i 

Belgium, Fiance, Western Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands (the members of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and of Euratom) stated during the meetmg that they had 
formed a study group to consider the problems of setting up a plant 
for the separation of uranium isotopes (see below) Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey announced their intention to 
participate m a study group on this question. 

Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey and the U K. annoimced their mtention to form a study 
group to examine the problems of settmg up plant for the chemical 
separation of irradiated fuels (see below), and the Euratom countries 
stated that they had set up amongst themselves a group which would 
take part in this study group’s activities 

The Council further agreed to establish (a) a Workmg Group of 
experts on reactors to consider the technical, financial and legal 
problems raised by the construction and operation of prototype, 
testmg, or research reactors m the form of jomt undertakmgs, and to 
make suggestions to the Steering Committee as to types which might 
be adopted for joint ventures , 

(6) a similarly empowered Working Group of experts on reactors 
and experts in eleetncaJ power supply to consider the problems raised 
by the construction and operation of nuclear power stations as jomt 
undertakings ; 

(c) a Workmg Party forliasion with the Brussels Inter-Govemmental 
Conference of the “ Messina Powers ” [i.e. the members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community who took part m the Messma 
conference m June 1955 — see page 15030-3 

(d) an international security control to ensure that the operation 
of jomt undertakings and the implementation of bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements or use of materials submitted to the control 
should not further any military purpose. 

Intra-European Trade in Atomic Materials and Equipment. The 
Council agreed that, in the first instance for one year, member- 
countries should refram from mtroducingnew, oraggravatmg,existmg 
obstacles to intra-European trade in products of particular interest 
to the nuclear energy industry, mcludmg nuclear fuels and machinery 
and a wide range of goods used in producing nuclear energy as well as 
for other purposes, e g thonum, hthium, zirconium, bismuth and 
beryllium, radiation detection instruments, cyclotro^, protective 
containers for radioactive materials, turbines, electric generators, 
and centrifuges. 

Member-governments were specifically debarred from applying 
new quantitative restrictions on imports and exports of these goods, 
from reducing ATnatf-ng quotas, transferring any of the products 
concerned to the State tradmg sector, or raising or introducing 
Customs duties on them. 

The obligations resulting from this decision would not apply to 
Greece or Turkey, or, for certain, items, to Prance. Members would be 
permitted to derogate from the provisions for reasons of national 
security, but not for balance- of -payments reasons, whilst members of 
Euratom were in addition allowed to derogate if the terms of their 
Treaty made it necessary to introduce State trading or to limit 
exports of certain materials. 

Duties of Steering Committee. The Steering Copamittee was 
instructed to draw up a draft statute for the mtemational security 
control, and to open discussions so that agreement might be reached 
on the arrangements to bo made between O E.E.C. and the proposed 
International Atomic Energy Agency (see 14667 A) as to the exerc^e 
of control m the territories of countries participating m both 
bodies. 

The Steering Committee was also instructed (i) to examine jointly 
with the Steering Board for Trade measures to achieve the ^at^ 
possible freedom of intra -European trade for products particularly 
connected with the production of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes , 

(n) to undertake a detailed study of the problems of protection 
against radiation in the mining, transport, and use of radioactive 
substances, and to prepare, m co-operation, with the Insurance Sub- 
committee, a report on atomic nsk insurance , 

(ih) to take steps to further the improvement of training in the field 
of nuclear energy in member-coxmtries ; 

(iv) to continue, in conjunction with the Standardization Sub- 
committee of the European Productivity Agency, the work begun 
in defining standards for nuclear materials and eqmpment ; 

(v) to draw up a draft Statute for the proposed European Nuclear 
Energy Agency and to make proposals relating to the position of the 
Steering Committee within this agency ; 

(vl) to study the arrangements to he concluded between the 
Orgamzation and Euratom, with a view to co-ordinating or omfying 
control systems. 
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Reports to the Council. 

Tile report of tiie Special Committee on Nuclear Energy 
dealt witli the foliowmg mam problems. 

Uranium Requirements of O.R.E.C. Countries. The Special Com- 
mittee estimated tliat the total capacity of nucleai reactors to ue 
installed by O E.E C memberi», oilier than the U K., would amount 
to megawatts in 1965 and 38,500 megawatts in 1970 such an 

expansaon would require mcreased supphes of fuel with a higher 
fissionable content than natural uramum, and the Committee con- 
cluded that the pioduction of electrical power from fuel enriched m 
isotope 235 might provide a valuable mtermi solution until plutomum 
or tiramum-233 were available m sufficient quantity, and until their 
use for industrial purposes had been perfected 

Gross requirements of O.E E C countries, other than the U K , for 
“ additional ” uranmm-235 were estimated at between 9,600 and 
21,000 kg. in the period 1960-65, and betw'een 16,600 and 35,000 kg 
in the period 1965-70 

Uranium Isotope Separation Plant. The Special Committee agreed 
that if ajomt uramum isotope separation plant should be begun m the 
immediate future, the already highly-developed gaseous diffusion 
system would be the best to adopt , but if outside countnes (m 
particular the USA) made supphes of enriched fuel available to 
cover members’ total requirements for the next few years, other 
systems of separation should be considered The Committee felt, 
however, that only when members had fuller information about the 
U.S. offer of Feb 22, 1956 (see 14765 A) could they make defimte 
arrangements . 

The Committee envisaged construction of a plant to process about 
500 tons of natxtral uramum p.a., costing an estimated $50,000,000, 
plus $20,000,000 for an electric power station and $5,000,000 for an 
ancillary plant to produce uramum hexafluoride from raw uramum. 
The complete plant would require about four years to come mto 
production. 

Processing of Irradiated Fuels. The Special Committee estimated 
that the gross quantity of irradiated fuels available for treatment for 
separating new fissionable materials (such as plutomum) would be of 
the order of 3,500 tons a year in the period 1960-1970. The cost of 
building a plant to process 500 tons p.a of irradiated natural or 
slightly ennched uramum from nuclear reactors was estimated at 
about $35,000,000, and the cost of processmg at $14,000 a ton. Up 
to four years would be required to design and construct the plant. 

Heavy Water Requirements. At the beginning of 1956 five heavy 
water research reactors were in use m member-countries ; others 
were being constructed or planned, and the Special Committee 
thought that expenditure on research might be reduced by co-ordina- 
tion of effort 

Annual requirements of heavy water by O E.E C. countries were 
estimated at about 400-500 tons for the period 1960-70. Production 
m 1956 was confined to Norway, where about 12 tons p a of heavy 
water was produced by electrolysis of ordinary water. This output 
was expected to be mcreased gradually to 18 tons p a., and additional 
plants m Western Germany, Switzerland and Prance, using the liquid 
hydrogen distillation process were expected to produce a further 
10 tons p a. m 1957. Proposals had also been made for substantial 
production in Austria, Portugal, the Belgian Congo, and French 
African Territories. 

In Iceland the presence of geo -thermal steam was thought hhely 
to permit economic production of some thousands of tons of heavy 
water p,a. by duaJL-temperature exchange with hydrogen sulphide, 
but several technical problems remamed to be solved [At the 
Mimsterial Council meeting. Sir Edward Boyle, speaking for Britain, 
saad that British co-operation with New Zealand led her to heheve 
that it was not practicable or economic for European countries to 
start manufacturing heavy water — see 14658 B ^ 

The average investment required to produce 100 tons of heavy 
water p a, was estimated by the Special Committee at $30,000,000, 
with a farther $15,000,000 for electric generatmg plant ; bnt if produc- 
tion of heavy water tied to mdustnal production of hydrogen proved 
technically possible and commercially efficient, it was thought that 
Western European requirements could be covered by ancillary works 
attached to industries using large amounts of hydrogen ; in those 
oircumstances production would be widely decentralized and largely 
in the hands of private industry. An economic price for heavy water 
for use in electricity production would be about $62 a kg. 

Prototype and Testixig Reactors. Two types of heterogeneous 
prototype reactors had actually been built : (i) graphite reactors m 
Britain, France and Belgium, and (li) heavy water reactors in France, 
Sweden and at the Dutoh-Norwegian Institute at Kaeller, Norway 
(see 11918 E). The study of homogeneous reactors was still relatively 
undeveloped in Western Europe 

France, Sweden and the U.K would have testing reactors in 
operation in or before 1958 , Belgium and the Netherlands expected 
to have one by 1959, and Western Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
hoped to have one by 1970 

Joint Nuclear Power Stations. The Electricity Committee, which 
dealt with this particular problem, reported that— depending on 
their access to ample conventional energy supplies at reasonable 
prices — members might not all feel it a matter of equal urgency to 
set np nuclear power plants. It suggested that ]omt action might 
be justified . 

(a) in oonstruoting one or more small nuclear power stations of 
novel design ; 


i (6; in constructing a power station of already tested design of a 
’ capacity of about 109,000 kw or more, mvolving a capital outlay of 
j some $35,000,000 , 

* to) m eo-ordmatmg independent construction of several low- 
» capacity nuclear power stations of different designs, with the aim of 
« exchangmg information and sharmg risks 

The Electricity Committee suggested that the financmg of a 
100,000 kw power station should provide for complete amortization 
within 15 years, with an average rate of mterest of 4^ per cent, which 
would make the annual fixed charges 9 3 per cent, or an estimated 
$3,250,000. 

At an average rmming time of 6,000 hours p a. the fixed charges 
would equal 0 55 cents per kwh Energy prices wculd depend on 
techmcal developments, the cost of fissile materials, and the market 
for the hy-prodiict plutomum, but the Committee estimated that they 
would range between 0 9 cents and 1.2 cents per kwh, compared with 
an estimated cost of 0 75 cents per kwh for thermal production. It 
was pointed out, however, that the cost of producmg electricity by 
conventional thermal methods was hkely to rise with ever-mcreasmg 
prices of fuel, while the costs of nuclear ©nei^ would fall as technical 
advances were made, 

liberaHzatioii of Trade. 

The Council decided to extend until Dec, 31, 1957, the 
obhgation on memher-countnes (other than Greece) to liberalize 
90 per cent of their imports on private account from other 
members. The Steermg Board for Trade was also mstructed 
to report to the Council before April 1, 1957, on the possibihty 
of mcluding imports on Government account m the computa- 
tion of hberahzation percentages. 

The hberahzation position of the member-countries, as reported 
on June 1, 1956, was as follows [subsequently, the U El. raised its 
total hberahzation percentage to 94 on July 22 and Norway raised 
its total percentage to 77 5 on July 1] * 

Percentage for 



Food and 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Total 


feedmgstuffs 

materials 

goods 

percentage 

Austria 

79 4 

98 4 

83.3 

88 7 

Benelux 

69 

98 6 

91 8 

91 1 

Denmark . 

80 6 

98 1 

77.5 

8515 

France 

72 9 

96 3 

71.6 

82 3f 

Germany, W 

81 3 

98 

96.2 

91 5 

Greece* 

(100) 

(100) 

(89) 

(95) 

Iceland t • 

56 5 

40 9 

15 

29 

Ireland 

84 6 

97 

88.9 

90.2 

Italy 

97 5 

100 

99.2 

99 1 

Norway 

77 5 

88 4 

70.1 

75 

Portugal . . 

88 2 

98 9 

91.7 

93 7 

Sweden 

79 6 

100 

90.6 

92 6 

Switzerland 

66 7 

100 

97 2 

92 5 

Turkeyf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UK 

89 8 

83 6 

78 

84 8 

Member- 

countries 

combmed 82.4 93 7 82.6 86.6 

Reference Year 1948 except Germany (1949) and Austria <'1952). 


^Greece was not obliged to hberahze her imports, but in fact 
apphed an almost total de facto hberahzation, which has not been 
taken mto account in the total percentage of hberahzation for all 
member-countries given above. 

tTurkey and Iceland were authorized temporarily not to comply 
with their obligations, because of their balance-of-pa-yments position 

^Increased on April 7, 1956. 

On May 11 it was announced that a difference which had 
arisen between the U.K. and Italy over the position of British 
msurance compames operating in Italy, and which had been 
referred to the O.E.E.C. Council by the U.K. under Article 34 
of the Code of Liberalization, had been settled on the basis of 
the Council’s recommendations that the Italian Government 
should relax certam regulations affecting the deposits and 
reserves of foreign insurance compames. 

Tariff Problems. 

The Council decided that in view of the proposals made by 
the “ Messma ” powers (Belgium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
France, Western Germany and Italy) to set up a European 
Common Market or Customs Umon (see page 15030) — ^now 
under consideration by the Brussels Inter-Govemmental 
Committee — a special Working Party composed of representa- 
tives of all memher-Govemments wishing to take part should 
be set up to study the possibility of a multilateral arrangement 
between the proposed Customs Union and other memher- 
countnes of O.E.E.C. 

The Working Party was asked to ©xamme, in particular, the 
possibility of setting up a free trade area to include the Oustoma 
Union and the other member-countries, and to report to the Council 
not later than Deo 31, 1956 On the basis of the report the Council 
would then decide early in 1957 whether to mstruot the Special 
Workmg Party to carry out its work as quickly as possible or, if the 
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report offered no prospect of substantial progress before the end of 
1957, tio instruct tb© Steering Boaird for Trade to complete tb© study 
of an automatic plan for tbe reduction of tariffs on 11 ** European 
commodities ” (i e. commodities imported by eacb member-country 
mainly from other members), wbiob would come mto operation by 
Jan. 1, 1958. 

Tbe Council also agreed tbat tbe Organization sbould imdertak;© 
without delay a study of price disparities between members and 
examine tbeir causes, and tbat tbe Steering Board for Trade sbould 
report on tbe general situation as regards trade obbgations and 
barriers to trade before Oct. 31, 1957. 

Other Council Decisions. 

Bxaimiiatioii of Economic Situation. In view of tbe dangers 
mberent m contmued inflationary pressure, tbe slowing-down of tbe 
expansion of production in member-countries, and tbe substantial 
widenmg of debtor and creditor positions m tbe E P.U„ tbe Council 
agreed to set up a Ministerial Working Party to examine tbe current 
economic situation in member-countries with special reference to a 
harmonization of pobcies. 

Liaison witE Brussels Inter-Govemnaental Committee. Tbe Council 
agreed to pay special attention to tbe co-ordmation of tbe Working 
Parties set up to co-operate with tbe Brussels Inter- Governmental 
Committee under tbe above decisions concerning jomt action by 
members in the field of nuclear energy and on tbe proposed free trade 
area m Europe. It was agreed tbat a Special Group might be set up 
for tb© purpose, and also to consider general problems ansmg from 
tbe work of tbe Brussels Committee. 

Workup Party on Energy. Tbe Council approved m prmciple tbe 
conclusions of tbe Commission for Energy in its Eeport issued on 
May 8 (see 14929 A), and set up a Working Party of semor oflBlcials 
concerned with tbe co-ordmation of energy suppbes to submit 
proposals relatmg to : 

(a) tbe action which sbould be taken on tbe conclusions of tbe 
Commission for Eneigy ; 

(ff) other aspects of tbe Report which might be suitably referred to 
tbe appropriate bodies of O.E.B.C. ; and 

(c) tbe form and terms of reference of a European Energy Com- 
mission to be established witbm O.B.E.C. to carry on tbe work of 
tbe Commission for Energy, 

Other Developments in the 

Fiscal Committee. 

The Fiscal Committee, set up to study (Questions relatmg to double 
taxation and similar problems, held its first meeting m Pans on May 
23-24 under tbe obairmanship of Dr. A. J, van der Tempel, Deputy 
Director-General of tbe Netherlands Mmistry of Fmance. 

European Productivity Agency. 

Tbe Coimcil decided to extend tbe life of tbe E.P.A. (which was due 
to expire m June 1956) tmtil June 30, 1960. Tbe work earned out by 
tbe E.P.A. m tbe past year included tbe sponsoring of an mter- 
national conference on modem tecbmques of management at Deau- 
ville on June 4-8, 1956, and tbe preparation of a bibbograpby of 
productivity. 

Reports on Industries. 

Recent reports on trends m economic sectors ” covered coal 
(see 14929 A), iron and steel, engmeermg, marine transport, and 
textiles Summaries are given below * 

Iron and Steel. Tbe Iron and Steel Committee concluded tbat 
mcreases m members* crude steel production from 66,700,000 tons m 
1954 to 77,400,000 tons m 1955 corresponded to a sound and non- 
speoulative improvement m demand.** Tbe virtually full utilization 
of capacity bad reduced tbe normal margm of flexibility between 
supply and demand, but tbe Committee did not think tbat a shortage 
of iron or steel would retard general economic development in O.E.E.C. 
countries In tbe near future. By 1960, however, tb© supply prospects 
of both colong coal and scrap gave cause for some anxiety, and these 
factors seemed tb© most likely to limit future expansion of steel 
output. 

Engineering Industries. Tbe Macbmery Coiiimittee noted tbat 
during 1954 and 1955 the demand for engineering products bad 
increased progressively, and considered tbat domestic demand for 
durable consumer goods was likely to continue to expand more 
rapidly than for tbe other elements of private consumption, such as 
food or textiles. In 1954 about 6 per cent of the active workmg 
population of O.E.E.C. countries was directly employed m engmeer- 
ing industries, the gross value of them production amounting to nearly 
$40,000,000,000. 

General prospects for tbe engmeermg industry in O.E.E.C. countries 
were thought to be good, despite shortages of technicians and skilled 
workers. But competition from non-member coxmtnes was expected 
to increase, and, m particular, “the tendency of certain Eastern 
European countries to employ ever more persevering methods to 
expand their sales of engineering products on all markets ** bad 
developed markedly In the second half of 1955 and early 1956. 

Shipping. The Mantim© Transport Committee deplored tbe 
continued prevalence of uneconomic flag discrimination in “ tbe most 
mternational of all industries,** but noted tbat a wide measure of 
liberalization in shipping matters had been achieved by O.E.B-C, 
countries. Tbeir report also drew attention to the problem of the 
growth since 1939 of fleets registered tmder “ flags of convenience,’* 
the most Important of which were . 


Liberia 
Panama 
Costa Rica 
Honduras 


(thousands of gross roistered tons) 


Dec. 1939 

Dec. 1953 

Deo. 1954 

Dec. 1955 

no register 

1,619 

3,206 

4,504 

717 

3,942 

3,980 

3,933 

— 

179 

263 

448 

84 

413 

431 

395 


More than half tbe ships registered under these four flags at Dec 31, 
1955, were tankers, and at tbe same date tb© Liberian merebant fleet 
as a whole was tbe fourth largest m tbe world. 


Tbe report pointed out tbat tbe mam reason for these r^istrations 
was undoubtedly tbe very favourable mcidence of taxation in the 
registering countries. Registration under tbe Libenan flag cost 
$1 20 a ton net, whilst thereafter an annual tonnage tax of $0.10 a ton 
was levied with a guarantee tbat it would not be mcreased for 20 
years. Panamanian registration cost $1 a ton and an annual tax of 
$0.10 was levied thereafter. Owners of ships flying “flags of convem- 
ence** were therefore more favourably situated than tbeir competitors 
to contmue trading m tbe event of a depression, and were able to build 
new tonnage out of untaxed profits more readily than owners running 
ships under tbeir own national flags. 

Textile Industries. Tbe Textile Committee reported a “ deep- 
seated malaise ** m tb© textile mdustry m member-countries, which 
particularly affected tbe cotton mdustry. XJncertamty about the 
raw cotton pohey of tbe U.S.A bad led to “ band-to-montb ** buymg 
of raw cotton which tended to increase production costs, but tbe 
evolution of “ cheap labour ** cotton mdustnes in Asia was taken as 
tbe main long-term problem of European producers, although tbe 
export of goods from Eastern countries at “ pobtical '* prices, bearing 
no relation to production costs, was also noted. 

Tbe rapid development of a national cotton mdustry in Pakistan, 
benefitmg from cheap labour and cheap mdigenous material, and 
sheltered behind a Mgb tariff, was thought likely not only to affect 
European producers directly but also to divert Japanese goods from 
traditional markets to other markets in competition with European 
goods. Indian cotton production also benefited from very cheap 
labour, and obtained its raw materials below world pric^ because of 
tbe Indian export tax on raw cotton. 

Japan, with low wages, competed successfully with European goods 
in most export markets outside Europe and could probably expand 
her production capacity rapidly if she bad an opportunity to sell 
more textile products in members’ domestic markets. Tbe Com- 
mittee emphasized tbat tbe overhanging threat of Japanese goods to 
members* home markets might weU be more acute for rayon fabrics 
than for cotton, because Japan bought her cotton at world prices but 
benefited from a lower wage level in the rayon producing mdustry, 
as well as in textile manufacture. 


Tbe Committee concluded tbat if Asian imports into Europe 
increased, as they seemed likely to do, many member-Govemments 
might find themselves forced to consider emergency measures such 
as curtailing tbeir lists of “ bberalized ’* goods for mtra-European 
trade. On tb© other band tbe Committee bebeved tbat “ vigorous 
action would lead to a substantial mcrease m the quantity of textile 
products consumed m Europe,*’ especially if Governments took 
“ specific fiscal measures permitting an increase in home consumption 
of textiles.” 


Tbe Committee also drew attention to tbe “ unsatisfactory reper- 
cussions ” of artificial aid given by member-Govemments to exports 
and of supplementary duties on imports. Tbe effects of such meajsures, 
tbe Committee said, were often far greater than tbe imposing Govern- 
ment stated tbat it meant them to produce, and endangered the very 
existence of certam sectors of the textile industries of competing 
member-countries 

Following the publication of the Textile Committee’s report in 
February, 1956, a special ad hoc study group was set up by tbe 
O.B.E.C. Council to examine tbe problems of Europe’s textile 
industry- It held its flnst meeting m July under tbe cbairraanship of 
Signor A. Pini (Italy). 

O.EJE.C. Appointments. 

The U.K. was re-elected on July 81 to the cbainnanship of 
the Council for the year 1956-57. It was annoimced that Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would he 
chairman of the Council at Ministerial level and Sir Hugh 
EUis-Rees chairman at the official level. M. Gerard Bauer 
(Switzerland) was re-elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee for 1956-57. 

Signor Gian Gaspare Cittadini-Cesi was appointed Secsond 
Deputy Secretary-General of O.E.E.C. on July 6 in succession 
to Signor Guido Colonna. The First Deputy Secretary-General, 
Mr. Henry Lintott, submitted his resignation on Aug. 17 in 
order to return to the British Civil Service. — (O.E.E.C. Infor- 
mation Division, Pans - Times - New York Times - Le Monde - 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. O.E.E.C. Council 14788 A ; 
Agriculture, 14383 A ; Commission for Energy, 149^9 A.) 


A. INDIA. — New Chairman of State Bank. 

It was announced in Delhi on Aug- 26 that Mr. H- V. R. 
Iyengar, Secretary of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
had been appointed chairman of the hoard of directors of the 
State Bank of India m succession to Dr. John Matthai, whose 
resignation had been confirmed on June 22. — (The Statesman) 
(Prev. rep. State Bank, 142179 3 F.) 
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A. SOUIH VIETNAM. — Adoption of New Constitu- 
tion. - Measures against OpposMon Organizations. - 
French Emhassy established in Saigon. 

The new Constitution of South Vietnam, which had been 
unanimously approved by the Constituent Assembly, was 
o&eially promiilgated on July 7 — ^the second anniversary of 
President Sgo Dmh-Diem’s accession to power. 

The Constitution provided tor a division of powers between the 
Executive, headed hy the President, the Legislative Assembly, the 
members of which were excluded from pubhc office, and the J udiciary , 
headed by a Constitutional Court. Both the President and the 
Assembly would be chosen by direct suffrage, the former for six years 
and the latter for four. M. Ngo Bmh-Diem was declared to be the 
fiiat President of the Repubhc and eligible for re-election, and \\as 
empowered to choose the first Vice-President, whilst it was provided 
that the Constituent Assembly should serve as the first Legislative 
Assembly. Legislation might be sponsored by either the President 
or the Assembly, and m the event of a senous disagreemenc between 
them the issue would be referred to a national referendum. "When the 
Assembly was not m session the President might legislate by decree, 
subject to review when the Assembly convened. The President 
might veto laws passed by the Assembly, but a three-fourths majority 
of the Assembly might override his veto. Freedom of speech, of the 
Press, and of assembly were guaranteed, but durmg the next four 
years the President might suspend these rights by proclaiming a 
state of emergency. 

Seciurity Measures. 

Armed opposition, to the Government contmued during the 
summer, several thousand Caodaist troops bemg reported in 
revolt durmg July and Binh-Xuyen forces bemg active between 
Saigon and Dalat. Unrest was also reported in the trade union 
movement, in which connexion the Vietnamese Confederation 
of Christian Workers compelled the Government early in July to 
release a number of arrested trade unionists by threatenmg to 
call a general strike- 

strong measures were adopted by the Government during July 
and August against the various sections of the Opposition. M Le 
Van-Thien, general secretary of the Sociahst Party and a member of 
the Revolutionary Committee,” was arrested m July on a charge 
of having visited the dissident Caodaist zone to establish contact 
between the rebels and the Comimttee, which had adopted an attitude 
of open opposition to the Government On Aug. 17 Lieutenant 
Nguyen Yan-Phuoo, an officer with a distmguished war record, was 
sentenced to death for entering the Bmh-Xuyen zone, and it was 
announced that 23 prominent political figures, mcluding M. Nguyen 
Huu-Than (a former vice-president of the Assembly of the French 
Union) and M. Tran Van-An (formerly Minister of Information m 
General Van-Xuan*s Cabinet) would be tried by court-martial on a 
charge of participating in anti-Govemment activities duxmg the 
spring of 1965. Colonel Nguyen Thanh-Danh, a brother of the former 
Caodaist commander (General Ngniyeu Thanh-Phuong), and general 
secretary of the Caodaist party Vwinam PKuc Quoc Hoi, was arrested 
on Aug. 20. 

A decree signed by President Ngo Dinh-Diem on Aug. 22 pre- 
scribed sentences of death or penal servitude for any Vietnamese or 
foreigner convicted of passmg on to foreign Powers or Communist 
organizations information considered vital to national security. 

Economic Measures. 

A commumqu^ issued on July 1 by the Governor of the 
National Bank of Vietnam and the exchange control author- 
ities announced the establishment of a limited free market 
in foreign exchange. The measure was auued at attractmg 
foreign capital, enabling Vietnamese nationals to repatriate 
foreign currency, and stampmg out the black market. 

Under the new system, the official rate of 35 Vietnamese piastres 
to the U.S. dollar will continue to be used for all import and export 
transactions and for certain transfers of funds from Vietnam ; 
busmess profits and foreign residents* savmgs, however, will be trans- 
ferable at the free rate, which was provisionally fixed at 72 piastres 
to the dollar. The consent of the National Exchange Office was 
required for all transfers, whether at the free or the official rate 

Relations with France. 

The French Government accepted on July 21 a South 
Vietnamese request that the French High Commissioner’s 
Office in Saigon should be transformed mto an embassy , at 
the same time the South Vietnamese Government approved 
the nomination of M. Jean Payart as the first French Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam. M. Hoppenot, the last French High 
Commissioner, had left Saigon a few days earlier. 

The South Vietnamese Government announced on July 24 
that its officers would in future be sent to the U.S.A., and not 
to France as m the past, to complete their military .framing, 
as they might be exposed m France to “ Commumst propa- 
ganda.” The French Press attributed this decision to the fact 
that South Vietnamese officers had established contact while 
in France with General Nguyen Van-Vy, the former Inspector- 
General of the Army, and other political refugees who had 
refused to return to Vietnam. — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

(Frev. rep. South Vietnam, X4949 A.) 


B. UNITED NATIONS. — Food and Agriculture 
Organization. - Mr. Sen elected Director-General. 

Mr. B. R. Sen, the Indian Ambassador m ToMo, was elected 
Directoi-General of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) on Sept. 20 m succession to Dr. Philip V. Cardon 
(U.S. A.), who had resigned m March through lil-health. 

The election was made at a special FAO session held in Rome from 
riept 10-20, three candidates bemg no m i n ated for the vacant post of 
Bicector-General — ^IVIr. Sen, Dr. John H. Davis (U.S.A.), and Mr 
S. L Mansholt, the Netherlands IMmister of Agriculture. A simple 
majority (i.e. more than half the votes cast) was required for election 
After two mconclusive ballots on Sept. 18 (on the second of which 
Dr. Davis failed by only one vote to secure election), Mr. Sen was 
elected on the third ballot (held on Sept. 20), receiving votes 
against 29 for Mr Mansholt. Dr, Davis withdrew from the third 
ballot, the U S. delegation havmg announced that it had the fullest 
confidence m both Mr. Sen and Mr. Mansholt and would accordingly 
abstain from votmg. 

Mr. Sen (58), formerly a semor member of the Indian Civd 
Service, served as Director-General of Food in New Delhi 
during the war, and later as Permanent Secretary to the Indian 
Mimstry of Agriculture. Prior to his appointment to Tokio 
(see 14028 C) he had been Indian Ambassador m Washington 
and Rome, where he took a close interest m the w-ork of FAO. 
He was educated at the Universities of Calcutta and Oxford. 
(U.N. Information Centre, London - Times) (i3492J A.) 

C. CANADA. — The French-speaking Population. 

The Canadian Department of External Affairs published 
the following statistics m July (based on studies by Dr. Charles 
Bilodeau, of Laval Umversity) relatmg to the population of 
French origm in Canada and its percentage of the total 


population : 

Total 

Population 

Percentage 


Population 

of French 

of population 

Newfoundland 

361,416 

ongm 

9,841 

of French ongm 
2.7 

Prince Edward Island 

98,429 

15,477 

15.7 

Nova Scotia . 

642,584 

73,760 

11 4 

New Brunswick 

515,697 

197,631 

38 0 

Quebec 

4,055,681 

3,327,128 

81 9 

Ontario 

4,597,542 

477,677 

10 4 

Manitoba 

776,541 

66,020 

8.5 

Saskatchewan 

831,728 

51,930 

6 0 

Alberta 

939,501 

56,185 

6 0 

Bntish Columbia 

1,166,210 

41,919 

3 5 

Yukon and N W. Territories 25,100 

1,599 

15 6 

Total 

14,009,429 

4,139,167 

30.2 


The 1951 census, from which the above statistics are taken, 
gave the following data about languages spoken by the popula- 
tion— English only, 9,387,395 (67 per cent) ; French only, 
2,741,812 (19.5 per cent) ; English and French, 1,727,447 (12.3 
per cent) ; neither English nor French, 152,775 (1.2 per cent). 
(Canadian Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 1951 Census, 12175 C.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Lenin Prizes. 

It was announced in Moscow on Sept. 7 that the Inter- 
national Stalin Peace Prizes instituted in 1949 had been 
renamed International Lenin Peace Prizes, ten of which would 
be awarded annually. In addition, the national Lenin Prizes 
mstituted in 1925 but discontinued m 1935 would be revived. 

The Intornational Lenin Prizes, like the former Stahn Prizes, will 
be awarded to ** citizens of any country m the world . . . for out- 
standing services for the promotion of peace among nations ” Bach 
recipient will receive 100,000 roubles, a gold medal bearmg Lenm*s 
portrait, and a diploma. 

The Lenm prizes, 50 in number, will be awarded annually to 
Soviet nationals for outstandmg work m science, mdustry, and the 
fine arts. Thirty prizes wiU be awarded for new ideas in construction, 
machine-building, instrument-making, metallurgy, power engmeer- 
mg, and other branches of mdustry, mcluding automation , 12 for 
soientffic work m physios, mechanics, mathematics, engmeermg, 
chemistry, geology, geography, biology, agriculture, medicine, 
mihtary science, and social science , and eight for outstanding work 
m hterature, the fine arts, music, the theatre, and cinema production. 
Each prize will be of 76,000 roubles (£6,700). 

The International Lenin Peace Prizes and the national 
Lenin Prizes will be awarded by two committees under the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers- — (Soviet Weekly) (10463 D.) 

E- GUATEMALA. — Ending of State of Siege. 

The state of siege imposed on June 24 was ended on Aug. 25, 
all suspended constitutional rights being restored at the same 
time. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. X4959 
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A. THE SUEZ CRISIS. — Canal Users^ Association 
formed by Britain, France, and U.S.A. - Recall of Britisli 
Parliament. - Debates in House of Commons and House 
of Lords. - Sir Anthony Eden^s Statement. - Rejection of 
Opposition Censure Motion. - Mr. Dulles on U.S. Suez 
FoHcy. - Anglo-French Note to Security Council. - 
Convening of Second London Conference on Suez. - 
Egypt rejects Proposed Canal Users* Association* 

Both Houses of the British Parliament were recalled on 
Sept. 12-13 for a two-day debate on the Suez crisis. The Prime 
Minister (Sir Anthony Eden), who opened the debate m the 
House of Commons, announced that the British Government, 
m agreement with the U.S. and French Governments, had 
decided to set up a provisional Suez Canal Users* Association 
which other countries would be mvited to join and which, it 
was hoped, would prepare the way for a permanent system 
to be established with the full agreement of all the interested 
parties. 

The House of Commons Debate. 

Sir Anthony Eden spoke as follows in opemng the debate 
in the House of Commons : 

“ Nothiag which, the Government have done since the debate m 
August has m any way changed the pohcy which the Foreign Secre- 
tary and I described on that occasion On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment have done, and are domg, everythmg m their power to obtain 
a peaceful settlement which tabes account of Egypt’s legitimate 
interests, and which adequately safeguards the mterests of those many 
nations vitally concerned m the Canal . . . 

“ Many alternatives have been canvassed m the weeks we have 
been away, hut the fact is that none is immediately practicable. The 
alternative route round the Cape would be very expensive, and there 
are not the tankers to mamtam the supphes we need. It is true larger 
tankers are being built, but it would take several years before they 
could be ready m sufficient numbers, and the capital cost would be 
enormous Meanwhile the longer sea-haul would increase freight 
charges, adding to the costs of production and the cost of living 
here. It is therefore beyond dispute that any prolonged mterference 
with traffic through the Canal must be a grievous blow to the economy 
of Western Europe- In this country at least there would be serious 
mdustrial dislocation and unemployment. 

“ It has been said that what matters is the right of free passage 
through the Canal, which is granted by the 1888 Convention, and 
that so long as Colonel Nasser is prepared to uphold it, all will be well. 
I have two comments to make about this. First, the Convention is 
not m itself sufficient to safeguard the rights of the user-coimtries. 
The Convention and the various concessions granted to the [Suez 
Canal] Company are closely mterlooked ; and not only is the Suez 
Canal Company mentioned m more than one Article of the Conven- 
tion, but the preamble states that its purpose is to complete the 
system under which the navigation of the Canal was placed by the 
concession granted to the Canal Company. In other words, the 
operation of the Canal by the Suez Canal Company was part of a 
comprehensive system designed by the Agreement of 1888 to ensure 
the free use of the Canal for all the Powers concerned. By purporting 
to nationalize the company. Colonel Nasser has destroyed the balance 
of this system and removed on© of its essential guarantees . . . 

But there is more to it than this. The rights of the user-countries 
are not derived from the 1888 Convention alone. They have also 
become estabhshed by long and uninterrupted use of the Canal 
are not limited to the free right of passage defined in the Convention. 
The users are also entitled to insist on efficient operation, admuustra- 
tion, and maintenance of the Canal m the mterests of all the users 
without any discrimination, and they have also the right to expect 
that the level of dues shall be reasonable It follows from this that 
its revenues cannot lawfully be exploited by one country for its 
own purposes. 

It may be argued that the Canal Company is an Egyptian 
company and that in nationahzmgit Colonel Nasser is only excreting 
his sovereign rights ; that he is only domg what we have done here. 
That 18 not so. The Company has always had an international 
character, and with the passage of time this character has heen 
increasmgly apparent . What Colonel Nasser has m fact done is to 
take away the mtemational character from the Canal Company ; and 
there is really no analogy whatever with the mdustnes which have 
been nationalized here, and which were entirely our domestic concern. 

** Nationalization, in the accepted sense of the te^, me^ the 
transfer of an enterprise from private control to public control it 
does not mean the transfer of an enterprise from mtemational control 
to national control. Nationalization is indeed a whoUy mappropriate 
word to apply to Colonel Nasser’s action I suggest that the word 
‘ seizure * would be more accurate But if that should offend anybody 
we shall have to coin a new and very hideous word, the accuracy oi 
which cannot be challenged. WThat Colonel Nasser has done is to 
* de-intemationaliz© * the Canal. 

No nation has the right unilaterally, and m defiance of 
existmg agreements, to remove its international oharaoter ftom the 
most important waterway in the world. It was and is an illegal act. 
It is a breach of a contract. It is implicit in the preamble of the 


Conventioii that so long as the Canal Compai^B concession exists, 
the operation of the Canal should not be entmsted to any singl© 
Power but should be operated by the Company for the benefit of all 
nations. The sudden dissolution of the Company 12 years before the 
concession runs out must clearly be regarded as a breach of Egypt’s 
mtemational undertakmgs. 

**In all these circumstances, mclndmg the way m which the 
Company was seized and its assets confiscated, it is hardly surprising 
that H.M. Government and the other nations prmcipaliy concerned 
found themselves unable to accept the assurances which Colonel 
Nasser has so far been wilhug to give. They declmed to leave the 
operation of the Canal, on which the hvelihood of so many nations 
depends, m his hands alone ” 

Speaking of the London Conference, the Prime Munster continued : 
“ There were many who had httle hope that the conference could 
achieve results. However, m the event all these fears were falsified, 
£md the conference showed a remarkable consensus of opinion. No 
fewer than IS nations, with one reservation by Spam, supported the 
plan put forward by ilr. Dulles. That this result was achieved was 
due m large measure to skilful and patient steering by the chairman, 
the Foreign Secretary [Mr. Selwyn Lloyd]. I have heard that on all 
sides from the foreign Powers who were present. It was also due to 
Mr. Dulles* effective and vigorous advocacy of the plan, and it was a 
commendable feat to reach so much agreement on so compheated an 
issue m so short a tune. 

“ The only Government which appeared consistently to be opposed 
to any form of mtemationalization of the Canal was the Soviet 
Government. The Soviet representative perpetually repeated attacks 
on the alleged colomahsm of the maritime Powers He ignored 
the fact that, alone among the 18 nations, Soviet Russia has 
in the years since the war enormously extended its temtorial 
boundaries and mcreased the number of its subject peoples — 

“ Mr. Menzies and has colleagues went to Cairo, explamed the 
proposals of the 18 Powers with great care and patience, and did all 
they possibly could to persuade Colonel Nasser that the agreement 
which they sought was reasonable, fair, and could be profitable to 
Egypt. They made it abundantly clear that such an agreement 
would fully recognize Eg 3 T)tian sovereignty and would provide a 
basis of confidence for the mamtenance and future development of 
the Canal. But unfortunately, despite the eloquent pleading of 
Mr. Menzies, supported by his colleagues in unanimity, no progress 
was made m Cairo. 

Colonel Nasser rejected the proposals without weighmg their 
merits or listeiung to reason. This was certamly no fault of those who 
travelled to see the President of Egyrt. The Committee of I^ve 
worked with umty and wisdom. Mr, Menzies led it with a distinction 
which was recognized by his colleagues on the committee and by all 
the nations represented. Colonel Nasser was surely ill advised not to 
heed so powerful a combmation of nations, representmg more than 
90 per cent of the tiaffic which passes through the Canal. I cannot 
help feehng that when the history of these times comes to be written. 
President Nasser’s refusal of the plan brought to him by the Com- 
mittee of Five will be quoted as a classic example of how a man 
threw away a great chance of permanently benefitmg his people. 

** Not everyone yet xeahzes the advantages the 18 -nation plan 
offered to Egypt. The traffic, particularly m oil tankers, is steadily 
increasing. It is, mdeed, expected to double under normal conditioim 
withm the next 1 0 years. The Canal needs constant maintenance ; it is 
gomg to require major capital expenditure- The latest estimate is that 
£100,000,000 or more wiU have to be spent there of it is to oontiuue to 
handle the expandmg traffic. Mr. Menzies’ mission’s offer to Egypt 
was that this great financial responsibility should be taken over by an 
international authority, while Egypt should be mtemationally 
recognized as the landlord and should draw an income based on the 
traffic passmg through the Canal. This plan has been rejected out of 
hand — ^the more is the pity. 

“ The 22-Power conference m London and the mission of Mr. 
Menzies’ committee represented a very considerable effort to reach 
a solution by agreement. This effort has failed. In consequence, we 
have carefuilly considered, m consultation with our French and 
American alhes, what our next step should be. We have decided, 
in agreement with them, that an oigamzation shall be set up without 
delay to enable the users of the Canal to exercise their rights. Th^ 
Users’ Association will be provisional m character, and we hope it will 
help to prepare the way for a permanent system which can be 
estabhshed with the full agreement of aU interested parties. Though 
discussions are still proceedmg between the three Governments 
the U.S.A., France, and ourselves — ^about tbe details of this plan, 
I can give the House the broad outhne. It will be as follows : 

** The members of the Users’ Association will include the three 
Governments I have mentioned, and the other principal users of the 
Canal wiU be mvited to jom. We hope that the pattern of memte- 
ship will be as representative as possible. The Association w^ 
employ pilots, undertake responsibility for co-ordmation of tramo 
through the Canal, and in general act as a voluntary organization for 
the exercise of the rights of the Suez Canal users. The Egyptian 
authorities will be requested to co-operate in mamtammg the 
maximum flow of traffic through the Canal. It is contemplated that 
Egypt should receive appropriate payment from the Association m 
respect of faoihties provided by her, but the transit dues wffi be paid 
to the Users’ Association and not to the Egyptian authorities. 

“ We recognize, of course, that a provisional system of this kind, 
designed to meet an emergency, cannot be in a position to provide lor 
the major developments which are becoming urgently necessary 11 
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tlie Canal is to contimie adequately to serve the interests of its users, 
and we also recognize that the attitude of the Egyptian Government 
will have an important hearing on the capacity of the Association to 
fulfii its functions I must make it clear that if the Egyptian Govem- 
ment should seek to mterfere with, the operation of the Association, or 
refuses to extend to it the essential imnimxunof co-operation, then that 
Government will once more be in breach of the Convention of 1888, 

Amidst Opposition cries of resign and dehberate provoca- 
tion,” the Pnme Minister contmued : “I must remmd the House 
that what I am saying is the result of exchanges of view between 
three Governments. In that event [i e. Egyptian refusal to co-operate 
with the proposed Canal Users’ Association] H,M. Government and 
others concerned will be free to take such further steps as seem to be 
required, either through the United Kations or by other means, for 
the assertion of then* rights, 

” I Hbfln no doubt be asked what are the intentions of H.M. Govern- 
ment about the reference of this dispute to the United Nations The 
Government certainly do not exclude that On the contrary, it may 
well be necessary. Meanwhile we have considered it our duty, jomtly 
with the French Government, to address a letter to the President of 
the Security Council mforming him of the situation which has ansen. 
This letter does not ask for any action at this stage, hut it puts us m a 
position to ask for urgent action xt that becomes necessary. At the 
same time there are certain facts m the reference of the matter to the 
Security Councal which the House should face frankly.” 

Sir Anthony Eden went on to refer to the Abadan crisis, saying in 
this connexion The Government took that issue to the Security 
Council. It tabled a resolution which was opposed by Russia and 
Yugoslavia. In an attempt to meet tins, our resolution was whittled 
down Even so, the Soviet Government would not have it, and as a 
result the resolution was made dependent on the findmgs of the 
International Court. The International Court later said it had no 
jurisdiction, and therefore the resolution before the Security Co unci l 
lapsed and we never went there again. I recall that the Labour 
Government of the day uttered a wammg that the Security Council’s 
failure to act effectively might create a most serious precedent for 
the future. I think they were right.” 

Turning to the position of the Suez Canal pilots. Sir Anthony said 
** The Suez Canal Company agreed, at the request of the French 
Government and ourselves, to urge the pilots to remain at their posts, 
first until the London conference had taken place, and then agam 
YiTt f-il Mr. Menzies’ mission was completed . . . After Nasser’s sudden 
seizure of the Company, it was not unnatural for its non-Egyptian 
staff to consider their own futures. They were expected to work for a 
Government to which they owed no allegiance, and they were 
threatened with imprisonment by the Egyptian Government if they 
did not contmue at their work. If these pilots decide to leave Egypt, 
it wiR clearly be the responsibility of the Egyptian Government ... In 
view of certain statements widely made, I wish to make it clear that it 
was not thiR Government who have taken the pilots out. On the 
contrary, twice our efforts have been made to keep them m, m order 
to give negotiations a chance. But there really is a limit to which 
men can be pressed, and this limit has been reached.” 

The Prime Minister contmued . ** There has been much pubho 
discussion on the use of force in relation to events on the Canal. I 
must point out that m this instance it was EgSTPt which used force. 
The operation of the Canal has been taken over m complete disregard 
of Egyptian mtemational obhgations The assets of the Company 
and its offices were seized by armed agents of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The Company’s employees were compelled to continue at their 
work under threat of nnprisomnent. To condone such actions is to 
mvite their repetition and bring international law mto contempt 

** In recent weeks certain military preparations have been made in 
the Mediterranean They are hmited m scope. On account of them 
we have been charged in some quarters with sabre-ratthng How 
ludicrous that is I It imght be regarded as provocative if I were to 
relate all the oircumstances which could arise m EgjTpt. I will mention 
only one. Members wiH recall the appalhng massacre of foreigners 
which took place m Cairo in 1952. Many people of sever^ nationali- 
ties, not by any means only our own, were murdered in tbe most 
brutal conditions. I happened to be m charge of the Government at 
the time, as Sir Winston Churchill was returning from the Umted 
States. It IS true the Egyptian Army intervened to stop further 
bloodshed, but Members must judge how much that action was due to 
the knowledge that we had apian to mtervenebyforoemthe last resort 

" If military preparations were justified a month ago, they are 
justified to-day, I must make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of relaxing them It is also, we thmk, right and proper that 
our French alhes should be placed m a position to defend tbeir 
numerous nationals and interests. We have therefore extended to 
them any facihties available to us which they reqmre [i.e for the 
statiomng of French troops m Cyprus]. 

** In these last weeks I have had constantly m mmd the closeness of 
the parallel of these events to those of the years before the war. 
Once again we are faced with what is, in fact, an act of force which if 
not resisted will lead to others There is no douht that, if Egypt 
continues to reieot every effort to secure a peaceful solution, a situa- 
tion of the utmost gravity will arise. Many other Eastern lands now 
begm to understand that the fate of their country is included in 
Colonel Nasser’s scheme. The Leader of the Opposition has warned 
us of what would happen if Colonel Nasser had his way. He said : 
'If Colonel Nasser’s prestige is put up sufficiently and ours is put down 
eufificiently, the effect in that part of the world wiR be that our friends 
will desert us, because they thmk we are lost, and go over to Egypt.* 


“ That is true. The consequence of this would he that the standard 
of life in Western Europe and of many lands m Asia would be at 
Nasser’s mercy There are those who say we are not justified m 
reacting vigorously unless Colonel Nasser commits some fresh act of 
aggression. That was the argument used m the 1980s to justify every 
concession that wa s made to the dictators. It has not been my experience 
that dictators are defiected from then? purpose because others affect 
to Ignore it. Reluctance to face reahty led to the subjugation of all 
Europe and to a World "War. We must not help to reproduce step by 
step the history of the 1930s. We have to prove ourselves wiser this 
time, and to check aggression; by the pressure of mtemational 
opinion if possible, but if not, by other means, before it has grown to 
monstrous proportions As has been rightly said by the Foreign 
Secretary : ‘ For this coimtry mihtary action is always the last resort, 
and we shall go on working for a peaceful solution so long as there is 
any prospect of achieving one ’ 

The Government are not prepared to embark on a policy of abject 
appeasement, nor, I think, would the House— or most of it— ask 
them to, because the consequences of such a pohcy are known to us . 
We wiU continue to make every effort, m concert with our alhes, 
to secure our nghts hy negotiation, but should those efforts fail the 
Government must he free to take whatever steps are open to them 
to restore the situation That is the pohcy of the Government which 
I ask this House to approve.” 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition), m a speech 
strongly critical of the Grovernment’s handling of the situation, 
insisted that force should not be used except wixh the authority 
of the United Nations and in accordance with the U.N. Charter, 
and called upon the Government to take the Suez dispute to 
the Security Council. 

Mr. GaitskeU said that some of the steps of which the Prime 
Mmister had spoken had “ the gravest imphcations ” and could 
*'not but divide the nation even more grievously.” Because the 
Opposition, criticized the Government, that did not mean that they 
condoned or excused Colonel Nasser’s actions , but neither did it 
mean that the Opposition must support the Government without 
reservation m everything it did. 

The pomts at issue [Mr GaitskeU contmued] are fundamental 
and quite specific They concern the attitude of the Government to 
the use of force as the means of solvmg this dispute, and the closely 
related question of the Government’s attitude to the U.N and the 
Charter. The Prune Mmister has spoken of the Government’s 
attitude to force, but he has not told us the full story. 

“ At first, after the announcement of Colonel Nasser’s action, the 
general impression that most of us had, and certamly the Press had, 
was that military measures were not being contemplated. Some five 
days later, however, views on the subject began to change. So much 
BO that Mr. Gnflfiths and myself twice saw the Prime Minister before 
the debate on August 2. 

"Among the thmgs discussed was the question of force. I then gave 
the Prune Mmister some warning that if he contemplated the use of 
force to impose a solution, he could not rely on the support of the 
Opposition, The debate followed, and the Prime Minister m his speech 
made virtually no reference to this subject at all. All he told us was 
that certam precautionary measures of a nuhtary nature were being 
taken When he said just now that the Government stick to the 
policy which they had adopted then, the plam fact is that no pohcy 
on force was then announced. 

" The day after the debate there appeared m almost every news- 
paper the story that it was the Government’s mtention after the 
conference, and if Colonel Nasser refused to accept the conclusions of 
the conference, to impose that solution by force. The Times said , 

' Tbe position is that Britan and France are prepared to take action if 
a reasonable agreement cannot be reached.’ We had not been told 
that m the debate on August 2 . . . 

" These stones came, of course, from Government som’oes What 
the Government were not willmg to tell the House they put out 
through Downing Street and the Foreign Office . . - When I read these 
reports I was so dismayed by them that I wrote immediately to the 
Prime Minister warning him again about what our attitude would be. 
On Aug. 13 we had a meetmg of our Parliamentary Committee [the 
Labour '' Shadow Cabinet ”]. We went to see the Prime Minister and 
JiiH colleagues the following day We argued with them on this point. 
We begged them to issue a statement. Unfortunately they did 
not do so, presumably because they were not m agreement with what 
we suggested they should say 

" There was another development at this time which could not be 
ignored — ^the very considerable publicity being given to the troop 
movements, and to the scale on which they were taking place. There 
can be no doubt that the combination of these two things — ^the 
stones emanating from the Government that they intended to use 
force, and the scale of the military measures as they unfolded — gave 
the impression that the Government intended simply to impose a 
solution by force 

" What was the effect of this ? There is not much doubt that in the 
rest of the world and in the Middle East, far from diminishing Colonel 
Nasser’s prestige, it led to a rallymg of all the Arab States to him. 
It gave Colonel Nasser the best propaganda opportunity he 
possibly have, because he was able to represent his action and all that 
followed as part of a struggle on the part of the Eastern against th© 
Western nations, of the small countries against the large countries, 
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of the ex-colomes against impemaJists. TMs was, and lie was able to 
so represent it, a piece of 19th-centiiry gunboat diplomacy. If 
Members are ready content to go it alone witb France, with the wbole 
of the rest of tbe world against ns — ^well, they are simply malang for 
disaster. 

** ISTevertbeless tbe London Conference aebaeved, I agree, some 
considerable improvement. It reduced the temperature. It pushed 
force mto the background. It above all broke the hne-up between 
East and West, and that was extremely important. The choice of the 
Five-Nation Committee was wise, and I have no criticism of the way 
in which it presented the case to President Nasser. 

** But the fact remains that this sabre-rattling, because that is 
what it was, had a disastrous effect on world opinion and is stid a very 
grave handicap m the way of a proper solution of this problem. 
Either the Government seriously mtend to use force — and what the 
Prune Minister said this afternoon certainly seems to suggest that — 
— or they could sunply be blufBng. If they mtend to use force m this 
way — that is, m the absence of any further deliberate provocative 
action by Colonel Nasser or aggression by him — sunply to get a 
solution of this problem, I say that the consequences to this country, 
far from being good, will be disastrous. 

** Conservative Members must understand this — ^m ignoring the 
Charter and takmg the law mto our own hands, we are reverting to 
international anarchy. We are assertmg the new that each nation 
decides on its own what to do. We are saymg that only power counts, 
and I ask Members to consider rather more seriously than they have 
done whether they thmk we would gam from this. 

** If they feel mdifferent to these moral considerations, I would ask 
them nevertheless to look at the probable consequences of mihtary 
action taken m these conditions. There can be not the slightest 
doubt that the other Arab States will rally wholeheartedly to the side 
of Egypt- There can be no doubt at all that if there is anxiety about 
oil supplies now, those anxieties would be enormously aggravated. 
There can be no doubt of the reaction m India, which may well leave 
the Commonwealth m consequence ... I ask them to consider some- 
thing even more serious Have the Government really considered 
seriously what the Soviet Government is hkely to do if we go to war 
to impose a solution by force on Egypt? They may not come in, but 
IS it not extremely probable that within a very short time there would 
be Russian volunteers sent to the help of Egypt ? Does it mean that 
the Government are prepared to risk what might even become a 
general war over this issue ? 

. The Government may believe that they can achieve a quick 
victory — a matter of a few parachute brigades, seizmg the Canal, 
overthrowing Nasser, and then yon have control. Exactly how do you 
then proceed I Exactly how are you going to get a settlement ? Are 
you going to leave the troops there, or are you gomg to withdraw them 
agam ? If you do you will leave behmd m the Middle East such a 
legacy of mistrust and bitterness towards the West that you wiH 
thrust the whole of the area almost forcibly under Com m u n ist 
control. That is the greatest danger of aU If you simply destroy the 
area by conducting a savage war, there can be no doubt that it would 
be the greatest breeding-ground for Communism you could possibly 
have. 

I am not, of course, saymg — ^nor have I said — ^that there are not 
circumstances in which force might be justified. If, on the other hand, 
ah this talk is merely to threaten Egypt, is that not a tremendous risk 
to take ? If Colonel Nasser calls the hluff, as so far he has done, then 
there is the gravest danger of a second and perhaps even more 
substantial prestige victory for hun. Our mdictment against the 
Government is that they have brought this country mto a position 
where we are in this dilemma — ^that either we carry out the threats 
of force, or we face the greatest diplomatic climb-down m our 
history . . , 

“ The Pnme Minister has told us a little of what it is intended to do. 

I f.hiTiir that, if it were the purpose of the Users’ Organ^ation to 
provide a hit of machinery for negotiation, I would not object to it ; 
but what has alarmed me and my friends is what it is apparently 
proposed that this organization should do. The statement that they 
mtend to employ them own pilots to pilot their own ships through the 
Canal, that they mtend that the dues should he paid not to E^t hut 
to the organization, seems dangerously like a highly provocative step. 
We are told that iC the Egyptian Government refuses co-operation, 
then the Government reserves the right to take further steps, either 
through the U N. or hy other means- What do the Government 
mean hy ‘ other means ’ ? Why should there he any other means ? 
H there is such a dispute, why should it not go to the United Nations ? 
That IS what the Charter eujoins, and that is what should happen. 

** As I understand it, the U.S.A. has indicated its support for the 
Users’ Organization. Are we to take it they also agree with the 
proposition that the ships are to have pilots of their own and are to go 
through the Canal whether the Egyptians like It or not ? Are we to 
take it that the United States themselves wiH employ pilots in 
way, and will he prepared to send their ships through the Canal ? 
We must have an answer to that . . . 

" I do not feel that the vague reference to Informing the U.N. in 
the least meets the situation at the moment. On what grounds do the 
Government refuse to inform the U.N. of the dispute under Article 33 ? 
Why should it not go to the Security Council immediately ? I do not 
say the Security Council wiU produce an automatic solution. We are 
weH aware of the veto rule. The purpose of taking this dispute to the 
XJ.N. is not merely to go through the formalities so that we may then 
use force. It is so that there may be a further period of negotiation. 


“ I believe that it is not particularly difficult to find a compromise 
solution. The 18 -Power plan was never regarded by the Powers 
themselves as the last word m this dispute What matters are the 
ultimate aims. Colonel Nasser is on record that he quite agrees with 
that. I have never said we should accept his word. I do not think 
we can. Supposmg he will not negotiate. We have to ask ourselves 
agam the question : is force justified ? I must repeat what I said 
before — ^force is justified m certain circumstances clearly laid down m 
the Charter. It is not justified if no actual violent armed attack has 
taken place, or if the U.N. have not approved it. It is as clear as that. 
So far, although I would not deny that Nasser’s action involves 
threats to ns, they are threats only. I cannot beheve that the world m 
general, or pubhc opimon in thus countryj would really support gomg 
to war on the difference between having a supervisory hoard or an 
advisory council ...” 

Mr. Gaitskell said that if the matter went before tbe U.N , he hoped 
that the question of freedom of Israeli shipping through the Canal 
would be raised agam. He did not accept the view that the U-N. had 
failed because no action had been taken to implement the 1951 
resolution. ** Everyone knows why the British Government have not 
lifted a finger to enforce that resolution,” Mr. Gaitskell declared. 

“ It is because the Arab States would not like it ” 

Contmmng, Mr. Gaitskell emphasized that the use of force was not 
justified as a solution of the present problem , force was justified 
m self-defence, which was a different matter. li Colonel Nasser 
refuses to negotiate,” he declared, “ we should chug to the hue adopted 
by Mr. Menzies and his committee m presentmg the case in Cairo. 
We should go for the alternative routes and say to Nasser : ‘ If you 
wall not come to terms with the Canal users, you cannot blame them 
if they have no faith m the future of the Canal and decide to make 
alternative arrangements, go m for large tankers, and build additional 
pipelmes through Turkey.’ The Prime Minister spoke of the extra 
cost. Is it so very great ? Does he know how much difference it 
would make to the price of petrol ? I thmk about a penny a gallon.” 

Turnmg to the position of the Canal pilots, Mr. Gaitskell said that 
he could understand that many of them felt great dissatisfaction and 
uncertainty about staying at their posts. But the Government’s 
policy should have been to do everythmg possible to avoid any 
outside pressure upon them to withdraw, and indeed, to exert the 
maximum influence upon them to stay. The Canal Company, 
however, had sent out a circular letter — ^which seemed totally un- 
necessary — ^teUing then pilots that they must choose by Aug 15 
whether to stay at then jobs or to resign. This was really an open 
invitation to stop the canal.” If the British Government had been 
party to this decision, he asked whether the Government themselves 
were not in breach of the 1888 Convention, which pledged the sig- 
natory Powers to do nothmg to obstruct the Canal m any way. 

Mr. Gaitskell concluded . I want to say positively what I think 
we ought to do. We ought to take this matter at once to the Security 
Council, and we ought to take steps to influence world opinion in our 
favour. We can do that in two ways We can first of all renew the 
appeal, which was made np to a certain point by the British and 
French Governments, asking the pilots, in spite of then* difficult 
conditions, to do everything they can to keep the Canal open . . . 
Secondly, the Government should make a declaration that they will 
not use force except in accordance with the U.N. Charter- Thirdly, 
they should make it plain that they would accept any decision of the 
U.N. on this dispute . . . Every motive — self-respect, self-mterest, 
our responsibihty for world leadership, our membership of the 
Commonwealth, our alliances — ^points to the same conclusion : 
that we should stand by our pledges to the United Nations, honestly 
and fairly, and by our restraint and our patience set an example to 
the world.” 

Members who spoke in the ensuing debate included Mr. 
Clement Davies, leader of the Liberal Party, Sir Victor Raikes, 
Major Patrick Wall, Major Tufton Beamish, and Sir Robert 
Boothby (Conservatives), and Mr. Mellish, Mr. Richard Cross- 
man, Mr. Maurice Edelman, and Mr. Kenneth Younger 
(Labour). 

Mr* Clement Davies (L.) urged that the 22 countries attending the 
London Conference should be recalled to decide upon the next step 
followmg the failure of the Menzies mission. In that way it might 
be possible to get a direct agreement. Failing this, the matter should 
be sent to the Umted Nations. The apparent decision of Britam and 
France to take some definite action of their own was a most 
dangerous thing to do,” and it seemed, listening to the Prime Minister, 
“ as though the U.N. Charter had never been drawn up.” Mr. Davies 
beHeved that an appeal to the U.N. would be aH the stronger if 
supported by at least 18 of the countries represented at the London 
Conference. 

Sir Victor Kaikcs (C.) dedared that no-one but a fool or knave 
would seriously surest that Britain wanted war for the sake of war, 
or that anyone wanted to use force for the sake of force, What they 
wanted to prevent was a triumphant Egypt, supphed with Russian 
weapons and backed by Russian prestige, sweeping Israel out of 
existence. Commending the Government’s action. Sic Victor declared : 
** Unless you are prepared to use force in the last resort, you wiH get 
no sense out of Colonel Nasser.’' 

IViaior Patrick Wall (0.) said that if Colonel Nasser got away with 
the Canal seizure, British prestige in the Middle East would be 
elimmated and Nasser would he in sight of his dream of creating an 
Arab empire « from the Atlantic to the Caspian.” To « bring Nasser 
to reason ” Britain should consider nationalizing the headwaters of 
the Nile. 
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IVIaior Ttifton Beamish (C.) said it would be a grraTe mistake to use j 
the U.X. as an excuse for not defending British interests. He did not ; 
heUeTe that any responsible Government could be bound by the j 
to do nothing to protect its own security. If the same threats , 
were being made to the Panama Canal as were bemg made to the 
Suez Canal, there would be no-one in the who would not he 

immediately ready to take the strongest action to ensure America’s 
rights, 

Mr. MclHsh (Lab ), who accused the Government of hemg “ hell 
hent for war,” declared that he “ could not and would not support 
this Government m the use of force,” and threatened ** to take the 
fight down to the docks of this country ” [Mr. Melhsh is M,P. for 
Bermondsey, largely a dockside constituency.] 

Mx. Crossman (Lah.) said that the proposed Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion was not intended as a serious plan but was a “method of pro- 
voking Colonel Nasser.” Its sole purpose, he alleged, was “ to brmg 
war a stage nearer, not m the desire to have an actual war hut because 
the Government knew that m this game of psychological warfare 
each step must look more and more like war each time the blufi is 
called.” Colonel Nasser, however, would not “climb down” and 
would not let pilots employed by the Canal Users’ Association take 
ships through the Canal. 

Mx. Eddfeian (Lab.), on the other hand, thought that the Prime 
IVImister had been right to take precautionary measures to safeguard 
British mterests in the Mediterranean. There was no use m ignormg 
the fact that Nasser was a dictator and that he had established a pohce 
state m Egypt. If he were allowed to get away with these actions, 
a blow would be struck at the whole concept of intematioiial 

law. 

Mr* Younger (Lab.), hke Mr. Crossman, criticized the proposed 
Canal Users’ Association as “ill-conceived and provocative.” It 
seemed, on the face of it, as if the scheme was aimed at provoking a 
refusal of transit rights on the part of Egypt, thereby forcmg that 
country to take some kind of physical action against traffic gomg 
through the Canal “ as a prehmmaiy to the use of force on our side.” 

If that was the purpose, the scheme would be opposed by the Opposi- 
tion, which stuck to the view that the matter should be referred to 
the United Nations. 

Sir Robert Boothby (C.) thought that the Canal Users’ Association 
should he tried out before the dispute was sent to the U.N. Britain’s 
whole future as a great industrial Power was at stake, and if Nasser 
got away with his present actions he would use his enhanced power 
and prestige to blaokmaa the West and buUy the Middle East. “ On 
Nasser’s own showing,” he declared, “ Israel is next on the list. 
Shameless appeasement does not pay ...” 

The Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) opened the 
second day’s dehate by moving, on behalf of the Government, 
a motion of confidence which (1) condemned “ the arbitrary 
action of the Egyptian Government m seizing control of the 
Suez Canal ” ; (2) endorsed the proposals of the 18 Powers 
at the London conference which would ensure that an inter- 
national waterway so essential to the economic life ... of this 
and other countries would not remain in the unrestricted control 
of any single Government ” ; (3) welcomed “ the sustained and 
continuing efforts of H.M- Government to achieve a peaceful 
settlement ” ; and (4) affirmed support for the statement of 
policy made by the Prime Minister. 

2Wr. Selwyn Lloyd said that Mr Gaitskell’s speech to the House was 
m marked contrast to his earher speech of Aug. 2 (see pp. 15013-14), 
in which the Leader of the Opposition had taken exception to Colonel 
Nasser’s action on three grounds : (1) that the purported act of 
nationalization had been earned out m relation to a company which 
was not an ordinary company conducting ordmary activities ; (2) 
that it had been earned out without negotiation and by force , (3) the 
pohtioal background and the repercussions on the entire world of this 
episode in the Middle East. In laying emphasis on these three points, 
the value of Mr. Gaitskell’s speech was that he had been registering a 
degree of unity in the House. “ I do not heheve opinion in this 
country has altered on these three points,” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
declared. “ I only wish that equal emphasis had been given to them 
in the speeches that came from the Opposition yesterday. But this is 
the basis from which we begm. I still beheve that an overwhelming 
majority of people m this country uphold those three points.” 

In any plan to deal with the Suez Canal, the Foreign Secretary 
continued, there had to be three ingredients. Firstly, the organization 
must give the employees, and particularly the foreign employees, 
sufficient confidence m the system. Secondly, such a system would 
be much better if it gave confidence to those who had to produce the 
capital if the Canal was to be maintained, increased and developed 
as it should be. Thicdly, it should have the confidence of the 
users. 

It had been made clear at the London, conference that the inter- 
national agency should have a relationship with the U.N., and anyone 
who read the plan in its final form would notice that scrupulous 
regard had been paid to the susceptibilities and mterests of Egypt. 
This fair plan had been put to the Egyptian Government with 
skill and patience by the Menzies mission, but had been flatly 
rejected. 

“ It has been said,” the Foreign Secretary oontmued “ that the 
Government, should have immediately referred the matter to the 
United Nations. Let us consider what would have happened. At 


) the London conference the Soviet representative made it clear that 
' he would not support our plan for international control. He sought 
; to assert a veto. He said the conference could come to no conclusion 
I except on the basis of unanimity. That view was not accepted and 
the 18-Power plan was produced. But the Soviet representative did 
eversiihing m his power to make it difficult for Egypt to accept 
the plan and to negotiate withm the framework of it. 

“ "What would have happened if we had gone to the Security 
Council ? There would have been a Soviet veto, and no resolution 
would have been passed. What next ? It might be said that we should 
have called a special Assembly. What would have happened? 
Whether or not m the end a two -thirds majority would have been 
obtamed for any resolution, there would have been weeks of debate, 
innumerable amendments tending to whittle it down, and finally, 
at most, a recommendation Instead of that we have made effort 
after effort to procure by peaceful means a satisfactory method of 
operatmg the Canal. As far as the UN is concerned, the Prime 
Minister has stated the decision of the Government that it may he 
necessary to go to the Security CouncQ We shall go, not as a 
formahty, but as a genume effort to improve the prospect of a peace- 
ful settlement . . ” 

After referring to criticisms of the military precautions taken by 
the Government, the Foreign Secretary said that he agreed with what 
Mr. Edelman hadsaid — that the Prune Minister would have been guilty 
of a grave derehction of duty if he had failed to take those 
measures. 

“ I want to deal with the Users* Association,” Mir. Selwyn Lloyd 
contmued. “ This was denounced by the Leader of the Opposition as 
‘ provocation.’ One would have thought that m a matter of this 
seriousness he would at least have taken a little time to consider 
the matter before domg his best to rum the chances of this organiza- 
tion. Mr Gaitskell having said that, it is very much more difficult for 
Colonel Nasser to accept it or discuss it ” 

Explaining the legal position, the Foreign Secretary said that the 
1888 Convention, together with the Suez Canal Company’s concession, 
had constituted a balanced scheme The position of the users had 
been safeguarded partly by the Convention and partly by the fact 
that the Canal was operated by an international company whose 
operation of the Canal formed part of the basis of the Convention. 
The Egyptian Government had destroyed the balance of the scheme 
by takmg the operation of the Canal from an international company, 
an action which had removed one of the guarantees afforded to the 
user-mterests under the Convention. Egypt was not entitled to 
substitute herself for the Company as the operating authority, as this 
was contrary to tho scheme assumed by the Convention. It was 
true that the user-countries might not be able to prevent the Egyptian 
Government from purportmg to nationalize the Company under 
Egyptian law, or excludmg it from carrymg out operating activities , 
but the Egyptians could not require the users to recognize the 
validity of this state of affairs, or to recognize Egyptian operation of the 
Canal m heu of that of the Company. The user-companies retained 
their passage-rights under the Convention and were not obliged to 
make use of or limit themselves to the facihties provided by Egypt. 
“ That IS the legal position,” the Foreign Secretary declared, “ and 
therefore I say we are absolutely right to seek to form some sort of 
organization of users . . Until 1968 the international company is an 
essential part of the operation of the Canal, whatever Egypt may be 
able to do m domestic law with regard to some company registered 
iu Egypt. She is in breach of mtemational law in takmg that company 
out of international obhgation.” 

Contmumg, the Foreign Secretary said that the Opposition’s 
amendment of censure on the Government [see below] was a 
“ somewhat extraordmary document,” It deplored the Government’s 
refusal to mvoke the authority of the U.N. in the dispute, but this 
was a wholly false charge. The Prime Mimster had made it clear 
that H M Government had from the outset been acting in accordance 
with Article 33 of the U N. Charter , moreover, they had circulated 
to the Security Council a statement of the position, thus preparing 
the way for a reference to the Council if this should seem to he the 
right course at any given time. “ How can this he termed a refusal to 
invoke the authority of the Umted Nations? ”, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
asked. “Article 33 enjoms members to seek every means of 
settling them disputes and finding a solution among themselves 
before hrmging their case to the U.N That is precisely what we are 
still trying to do ... I find it amazing, after the way m which this 
country and our alhes and other associates have been so constantly 
provoked by Egypt, that MEembers opposite should utter warnings 
to refram from provocative action. That warning might really have 
been addressed to Cairo and not to E owning Street . , . We are not 
prepared to allow xmrestrioted control of the operations on the Canal 
to pass mto the hands of on© Government or one man. And on that 
issue we are not prepared to compromise.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd categorically denied that there had been any 
wrongful collusion between H.M. Government and the Suez Canal 
Company, or that the Government had sought to exert any pressure 
on the pilots to leave their jobs. On two occasions the Government 
had intervened to keep the pilots at work, “ but there is a limit to 
what free men can he expected to undergo.” After strongly denying 
that there was any truth in the allegation that the pilots had been 
called out to make possible the formation of a Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said : “ The likelihood that the pilots would 
not remain at work was one of the reasons for seeking to set up the 
users' organization.” 
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On behalf of the Opposition, Mr. Alfred Robens moved an 
amendment which (1) condemned “the arbitrary methods 
employed by the Egj^tian Government in respect of the 
Suez Canal Company ” ; (2) expressed support for “ the legiti- 
mate rights of the users of the Canal ” ; (3) deplored “ the 
refusal of H.M. Government to invoke the authority of the 
Umted Nations over the dispute ” ; and (4) called upon the 
Government “ to refer the dispute immediately to the IJ.N., to 
declare that we will not use force except m conformity wnth 
our obligations under the U.N. Charter, and to refram from 
any form of provocative action.” 

After saying that it was the function of the Opposition ** to restrain 
a foohsh and strong-headed Government from talong this country 
into war/’ Mr. Robens said that the Prime Minister, if he read the 
newspapers, should be aware that over half the nation was opposed 
to force. The T.U C., representmg many milhons of workers, had 
made their position plain that force should only be used on the 
authority of the United Nations. [A resolution to this effect had been 
approved at the annual Trades Umon Congress held a week 
earlier.] The Prime Minister had said that if Egypt refused facilities to 
the proposed Canal Users’ Association, Britain, Prance, and Amenca 
might have to take further steps as required, either through the U.N. 
or “ by other means ” — a statement which most people interpreted as 
a threat of force. Should the Government resort to force, the entire 
Commonwealth would be weakened, all the Arab and Asian peoples 
would be united agamst Britain, and “ we should stand condemned 
at the bax of world opimon.” 

Mr. Robens demed that there was any parallel between Colonel 
Nasser and Hitler, and accused the Prime Minister of trying to make 
Nasser appear “ a more powerful man than he was.” The use of force 
against a “poverty-ridden nation of 20,000,000 people, half of whom 
are ilhterate,” might succeed m overthrowing Nasser, hut it would 
not destroy Arab nationahsm. The right place for negotiations was 
the U.N., and the Government should not proceed with the idea that 
the great Powers could “bludgeon Egypt into a settlement,” 

Among the speakers in the ensuing debate. Sir Lionel Heald 
(C.), the former Attorney- General, urged that tlie Suez dispute 
should be taken to the Security Council before there was any 
resort to force. 

Sir Lionel Heald stressed that there was a clear ohhgation under 
the U.N. Charter that the matter should he referred to the Security 
Council before resort was had to force. If agreement by negotiation 
was impossible, the right thing to do was to refer the question to the 
U.N., as had been made clear by Lord McNair, lately President of the 
International Court of Justice. [See House of Lords debate, below ] 
After expressmg his conviction that no member of the Government 
had ever contemplated the use of force without reference to theU.N , 
Sir Lionel declared “ If a reasonable and proper plan, supported by 
other nations, is put to the U.N. and approved there, I personally will 
be prepared to support the Government m any measures it thinks 
necessary to carry out.” 

Mr. Gaitskell asked the Foreign Secretary, m view of Sir Lionel 
Heald’s “ very remarkable speech,” if he was “ now prepared to make 
a declaration that the Government will only use force m accordance 
with our ohhgations under the U.N Charter ? ” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
replied * “ At the moment we are seeking a peaceful settlement of 
this matter under Article 33. intend to make every effort, and it 
is only when we are satisfied that these efforts have failed that this 
question arises.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Lab.) said that if the Prune Minister was not 
willing to give an assurance that the dispute wouldbe taken to the U N., 
he would be deliberately provoking war Such a war would be “ a 
war without national unity at home or allies abroad, without purpose 
and without hope,” and would brmg “ disgrace, dishonour, and 
possibly disaster ” to Britain 

Several Conservative Members, includmg Mr. David Price and 
Mr. Cyril Osborne, supported Sir Lionel Heald’s view that force 
should only be used after reference to the U.N , and with its authority, 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell wound up the debate on behalf of the 
Opposition. 

Mt* Gaitskell said that he found it hard to reconcile the Prune 
Minister’s views of the proposed Canal Users’ Association with those 
of Mr. Dulles, who had emphasized that the U.S A. did not intend to 
“ shoot its way through the canal ” if Egypt tried to block the passage 
of U.S. ships navigatmg the canal under the auspices of the Association 
[see below]. Addressmg the Prime Minister, Mr Gaitskell said. 
“ TeH us tomgbt whether you will say on behalf of the Goverinnent 
that it, too, has no intention of shooting its way through the Suez 
Canal. The country and the world wiU be waiting for your answer. 

Contmuing, Mr. Gaitskell said that he stood by what he had said 
on Aug. 2 about the implications of Colonel Nasser’s action. I want 
to make it perfectly plain that we on this side fuUy reahze that Na^er 
can be dangerous ; we understand there are threats involved, but 
they are so far threats only.” He agreed that Nasser’s actions were 
remimsoent of those of Hitler, but that did not mean that the two 
situations were the same. In the case of Germany, Britain had been 
confronted with the most powerful military State m Europe and 
perhaps in the world, but the same could not be said of Egypt. 

If there were fears that Nasser would “ get away with it ” and then 
proceed to attack Israel, the answer was to allow Israel to purchase 
arms. If there were fears that Nasser might achieve a prestige 
victory, the Government should be careful that they did not give hun 


a greater prestige victory by their actions. If Nasser refused negotia- 
tion, they should adopt the hue laid down by Mr. Dulles and by Mr. 
Menzies m his letter to Colonel Nasser — ^namely, that shippmg should 
he re-routed round the Cape and additional pipelmes developed. 
This would have a “ salutary economic effect ” on Colonel Nasser. 

As regards the Foreign Secretary’s complaint that U.N. procedure 
was slow and that it might he v^eeks before anything was done, 3(Ir, 
Gaitskell declared : “ What is wrong with weeks and weeks elapsmg 
without war ? ” He did not believe that Britain would lose ground 
as the weeks went by ; on the contrary, Colonel Nasser’s prestige 
might suffer far more senously as a result than from any threat to 
use force. 

Mr. Gaitskell concluded : “ We must behave m a way which wins 
the support of world opmion. It is precisely to this end that our 
amendment is directed. Refer the matter to the U.N. Let us get in 
first, and let us make sure that we get m as plamtiff and not as 
defendant Our case is a good one. I beheve the Government think 
that. Do not let them prejudice it by unnecessary action. The 
Gk)vemment must refram from any form of provocative action. I 
beg the Prime Minister to say that he will ask the U.N. for 
action, and to give us an assurance that he too, like Mr. Dulles, has 
no intention that we should shoot our way through the Canal, and 
that the Government have no mtention of usmg force except m 
accordance with the Charter.” 

The Prime Minister, replying to the debate, stressed that the 
Government desired a settlement of the Suez dispute by 
peaceful means, and that it had acted throughout in conformity 
with the U.N. Charter. At the end of his speech he gave an 
assurance that, except m an emergency, the Government 
would not resort to force without first bringing the nuatter 
before the Security Council. 

Sir Anthony Eden said that the allegation that the Government did 
not desire a peaceful solution, made by some Opposition Members, 
was “ a cruel and unjust charge [which] echoes the 1951 accusations 
of warmongermg ” The Government’s record over the past five 
years — Korea, Indo-Clnna, Persia, and Trieste — showed that its 
constant ai-m had been to achieve a peaceful solution of disputes. 
Though peace was “ the aim of all of us,” his long experience of 
pubhc life had taught him that “ true and lastmg peace cannot be 
bought at the price of the surrender of legitimate rights to outside 
pressures and forces.” After recalling his opposition to the pre-war 
“ appeasement *’ pohcy, Sir Anthony added (turning to Sir Wmston 
Churchill, who was present in the House but took no part m the 
debate) : “ The majority of the country did not agree with me then, 
but Sir Wmston agreed with me then and he tells me that he agrees 
with me now. We have all of us, in all parties, learned our lesson 
since then Do not let us unlearn that lesson now.” 

If Colonel Nasser was allowed to succeed in the action he had taken. 
Sir Anthony contmned, there was no doubt whatever what his next 
step would he — an attack on Israel, which Colonel Nasser had 
described as “ a stooge of impenahsm ” m his speech of July 26 
announcing the nationalization of the Suez Canal. “ My own forecast” 
said the Prune Munster, “ is that if the getting-away-with-it takes 
place, there will be such a rush of Powers, such haste to get on the 
band-wagon of the Egyptian dictator, as has not been seen m our 
generation in any country ” 

As regards the present position. Sir Anthony declared : “ The 
offer of the Menziee mission still stands and has not been withdrawn. 
It is still open to acceptance by Egypt. The Users’ Association 
proposal IS not an alternative but a provisional plan to meet the 
immediate situation. This country, the U.S.A., and France are m 
complete agreement . ” 

Pressed by Mr. Gaitskell to say that the Government would “ not 
shoot their way through the Canal,” Sir Anthony continued . “I said 
we were m complete agreement with the U.S. A. on what to do. The 
first thing IS to have some co-operation from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. We propose to ask for it. If they do not give it they are in 
default under the 1888 Convention. If they were m default, we should 
take them to the Security Council. 

“ Now I come to the question of when and how we should make use 
of the Security Council We have been acting in strict conformity 
with UN procedure. For the past seven weeks we have been 
following the course enjoined by Article 33 of the Charter— to seek 
first of all a solution by negotiation, mquiry, mediation, or conciha- 
tion And those efforts have not succeeded. 

“ Mr. Gaitskell asked us to submit this question to the Security 
Council now. But I would remind the House that we are not handlmg 
this problem entirely on our own. We are dealmg with it m associa- 
tion with our alhes and a number of other countries too, and I beheve 
it is the wish of the House that we should act in concert with them. 
I must therefore ask the House to allow the Government to judge, in 
the light of their contmuing consultations with other Governments, 
what IS the best moment at which it may become advisable to have 
recourse to the Security Council, Our letter which we sent to the 
President of the Security Council yesterday [see below] is sufflcient 
indication of our intention. 

“ I want now to deal with the question * would the Government 
give a pledge not to use force except after a reference to the Security 
Council ? If such a pledge or guarantee is to he absolute, neither I nor 
any British Minister could give it. No-one can possibly tell what wiU 
be Nasser’s action, either on the Canal or m Egypt. Nevertheless, I 
will give this reply, which is as far as, I think, any Government could 
go. It would oerbamly be our mtention if circumstances allowed — 
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or m other words, except m an emergency — to refer a matter of that 1 
kmd to the Secnnty Coimcil Beyond that I do not think any Govern- | 
ment conld possibly go. But I repeat, the Govemment nmst be the 
judge of circumstances. That is something no Government can share, , 
no executive can share, ’wath anybody else, either with Parhament or 
otherwise. I am confident Pai*bament itself, on reflection, will beheve 
that to be sound doctrine.*’ 

After the Opposition’s amendment had been defeated by 
S21 votes to 251, the Government’s motion w’as carried by 
S19 votes to 248 — a majority of 71. The Liberals voted for the 
Government’s motion. 

The House of Lrords Debate. 

The twO“day debate m the House of Lords (Sept. 12-13) took 
place on a Government motion of confidence similar to that 
moved m the House of Commons. Earl Attlee, on behalf of the 
Labour peers, moved an amendment of censure similar to that 
moved m the Commons by Hr. Robens. The Opposition’s 
amendment was defeated by 145 votes to 18 (a Govemment 
majority of 127), and the Government’s motion was subse- 
quently adopted without a division. 

The Govemment motion was moved by the Marquess of SaKsbury 
(Lord President of the Council), whose speech was on similar hues to 
those of the Prune IVIimster and the Foreign Secretary. Speeches in 
support of the Government’s pohey and its handling of the Suez 
crisis were made by Lord KHmuir (the Lord Chancellor), Lord 
Vansittart, Lord Hore-Belisha, Lord Hauikey, and a number of other 
Conservative and Liberal National peers. Lord Rea, leader of the 
Liberal peers, supported the Government’s attitude and deplored 
Egypt’s rejection of the 18-nation proposals drawn up at the London 
conference and presented m Cairo by the Menzies mission. 

Earl Attlee, m moving the amendment of censure, stressed that 
there was no support m the Labour Party for the actions of Colonel 
Nasser, “ an imperialistio dictator,” It was, however, impossible 
to uphold the sanctity of international law by committing breaches 
of it yoiuself,” and it was therefore essential to refer the matter to 
the United Nations. Criticisms of the Government’s attitude, and 
demands that the Suez dispute should be taken to the U.N., were also 
made by other Labour peers, among them Earl Jowitt, Viscount 
Stansgate, Lord Siilcin, and the Earl of Listowel. 

Lord McNair (lately President of the International Court of Justice) 
said that he found it duffilcxilt as a lawyer to reconcile some of the 
Government’s actions, such as the massmg of forces m the Eastern 
Mediterranean, with the existing rules governing the use of armed 
forces. After pomtmg out that force was no longer a discretionary 
instrument of policy, but that its use was regnilated by law, he said 
that he was unable to see the legal justification of the tlueat or use 
of armed force by Bntam against Egypt to impose a solution of this 
dispute.” He urged that H.M. Govemment should take the initiative 
m placing the matter before the Security Council, or ealhng a special 
session of the General Assembly, so that we may go there as 
plaintiff instead of defendant.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Fisher) commended the Govern- 
ment for acting with great restraint m face of Colonel Nasser’s 
aggression. After appeahng for party unity, he asked the Govemment 
to take the dispute to the U.N., if necessary, thereby brmgmg 
“ rehef to a vast number of citizens who are perplexed, unhappy, 
uneasy, and frightened as to what might happen.” If the U.N. failed 
to act as umpue, Britain would have every right to proceed on her 
own ; If the U.N. decision was favourable to Bntam, “ we could take 
steps with other nations to see it was implemented” , and ‘’if the U.N. 
came to a conclusion unacceptable to us, it is our duty to accept it.” 
After appealing to the Govemment to say that it would not resort to 
force against Egypt without first going to the U.N., Dr. Fisher added ; 

That seems to be near enough to the wishes of the Govemment, 
near enough to the desire of the Opposition, and near enough to the 
realities of the situation, to enable an agreed policy under which the 
whole nation can umte. . . ” 

Lord Beveridge, though agreeing that Colonel Nasser was 
“ thoroughly untrustworthy,” said that the idea of gomg to war with 
Egypt to mtemationalize the Canal was ** the way of madness ” 
Instead of the use of force, there was a choice of dueot reference to 
the U.N. or the senous exploration of alternatives to the Suez Canal. 
Economic andnotnuhtary force was the way to get the Canal back 
into general use, and the Government ** should dechne to accept 
anything less than the Dulles-Menzies plan.” 

Viscount Astor doubted whether the Canal Users’ Association was 
practicable, since the Egyptians had only to withold co-operation to 
make the scheme unpractioable People who urged the use of force 
were ” many years out of date,” and if Britain got into a ” shooting 
war ” with Egypt she would ” risk losing much of the uncommitted 
world between Siam and North Africa.” Colonel Nasser could be 
isolated by financial pressure and by divertmg shipping round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Lord Killeam (Ambassador in Cairo from 1937 to 1946) asked 
whether the Government had considered the possibility of with- 
holding from Egypt the Nile waters on which she depended, [The 
Nile sources — the White Nile, rising in Uganda, and the Blue 

Nile, lismg in Ethiopia.] 


iVir. Dulles on U.S. Suez Policy* 

At a press conference in Washington on Sept. 13, Mr. Dulles 
said that the United States was ready to participate in the 
proposed Canal Users’ Association. 

The 18-nation proposals drawn np at the London Conference, said 
Mr. Dulles, had furnished “ a proper and reasonable basis for workmg 
out the question of the operation of the Canal m accordance with the 
1888 Convention.” As Egypt had refused to negotiate “ on the basis 
which the overwhelming majority of the users suggested,” it had to 
be considered ” what further steps could be taken towards a just, 
peaceful settlement.” 

** Prime Munster Eden,” Mr. Dulles contmued, ” yesterday set 
forth the concept of an association of users of the Suez Canal. Prior 
to his makmg that speech, the U S.A. had informed him that if the 
U.K., alone or in association with others, should propose a Users* 
Association to be organized by the 18 sponsors of the London pro- 
posals, and perhaps others, the U.S.A. would participate in such an 
organization . . Certain thmgs are clear (1) the user nations have 
rights under the 1888 treaty , (2) these rights cannot legally be nulh- 
fied by unilateral Egyptian action , (3) it is normal for users to seek to 
work in association when nghts which they possess jomtly are m 
jeopardy. 

So we think it is wise that voluntary co-operation among the 
useis of the Canal should continue. We do not beheve that their 
nghts can be adequately safeguarded if each nation, much less each 
ship, fends for itself. W e believe that, under the present circumstances, 
practical co-operation with Egypt can he effectively achieved only 
if the users are oigamzed so that they can deal jomtly with Egypt and 
Egypt can deal jomtly with them. 

” We are prepared to participate m a users’ organization on the 
basis which I have mdicated. It is our thought that the Users’ 
Association would, among other things, provide qualified pilots for 
the users’ ships , mitiaUy receive the dues from ships of members of 
the Association passmg through the Canal, which sums would he 
used to defray expenses of the organization and to pay appropriate 
compensation to Egypt for its contribution to the mamtenance of the 
Canal and for the faoihties of transit ; and, so far as practical, arrange 
for the pattern of trafidc of member- vessels through the Canal. 

” It is our hope that on-the-spot arrangements for oo-operation can 
be achieved without prejudice to the rights of anyone. This may 
provide a provisional de facto workmg arrangement until formal 
agreements can be reached. Of couise, we recogrnize that what is 
suggested provides no permanent solution. We shall be unremitting 
in our efforts to seek by peaceful means a just solution giving due 
recognition to the nghts of all concerned, including Egypt.” 

Asked what would happen if Egypt denied transit to ships 
of the Users’ Association, Mr. Dulles said that m such an 
“unhappy contingency” the U.S. A. would not attempt to 
“ shoot its way through the canal ” but would re-route its 
vessels round the Cape. The U.S.A. would be prepared to 
help other nations take the same course by makmg available 
to them tankers now m “ mothballs,” and by loans from the 
Export-Import Bank to enable them to purchase American 
oil. Asked whether the Canal Users’ Association was “ an 
American idea,” Mr. Dulles said that it was the “ result of very 
intensive thought given to the subject by the State Department 
m consultation with the British and French Ambassadors.” 

President Eisenhower, at a press conference on Sept. 11, 
emphasized that the U.S.A, had from the outset been dedicated 
to a peaceful and reasonable solution of the Suez dispute. 
“ We established the U.N. to abolish aggression,” he declared, 
“ and I am not going to be a party to aggression if it is humanly 
possible ... to avoid it.” 

Egyptian Rejection of Canal Users’ Association. 

The Western Powers’ proposal to create a Canal Users’ 
Association was denounced by Colonel Hatem, head of the 
Govemment Information Department, as “an act 
of provocation with the obvious aim of creating a situation 
resulting in armed aggression and leadmg to war.” President 
Nasser, m a speech on Sept. 15 to Egyptian air cadets, similarly 
denoimced the proposed Canal Users* Association. 

President Nasser declared that the proposal to set up a Canal 
Users’ Association was designed to ”rob Egypt of the Canal” and 
'* deprive her of her rightful Canal duos,” thus constituting a “ clear 
violation” of the 1888 Convention. It was impossible to have two 
bodies running the Canal (i.e. the Egyptian Authority and the 
proposed Users’ Association], and equally impossible for two bodies 
to collect Canal dues, ” unless it is suggested that we, too, can form 
an association lor the users of the Port of London.” 

After accusmg Britain and France of ” sabre-rattling,” ** provoca- 
tion,” ** threats, and international thuggery,” President Nasser 
alleged that the non-Egyptian pflots of the former Suez Canal 
Company had been incited to give up their jobs by a ” conspiracy ” 
between Mx. Selwyn Lloyd and M. Georges-Pioot [managing director 
of the Company] ” with the aun of persuading the world that Egypt 
cannot preserve freedom of navigation on the Canal.” Navigation 
had nevertheless contmued uninterrupted, and on the previous day 
(Sept. 14) the record number of 60 vessels — ^the biggest number 
to pass through the Canal In a single day for many years — ^had been 
piloted safely through by “ the 70 Egyptian and Greek pOots who 
refused to be bribed and preferred to continue in their jobs.” 
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Cnticizmg the U S. GovemmeiLt’s support for the projected Canal j 
Users’ Association, President Nasser declared : “I cannot tell what ' 
America’s stand is. The President of the Umted States says he wants ' 
peace — and then the Secretary of State suggrests plans that would j 
eventually lead to war.” j 

President Nasser said in conclusion . “ What users of the Canal i 
have the right to is free passage through the Canal — and this we 
guarantee . . . But we are determined never to surrender any of our i 
rights. We shall resist any aggression . . . Those who attack Egypt 
will bring disaster upon themselves ... We shall hght an organized 
war as well as a guerrilla war ... We shall defend our freedom and 
mdependence to the last drop of our blood ...” 

Anglo-French Note to Security Council. 

The British and French representatives on the Security 
Council presented a joint Note on Sept. 12 to the President of 
the Council (Dr. Nunez-Portuondo, of Cuba, who held that 
position during September) declaring that Egypt’s refusal to 
negotiate a settlement of the Suez depute on the basis of the 
Menzies Committee’s proposals was an aggravation of the 
situation Tvhich, if allowed to eontmue, would constitute a 
manifest danger to peace and security.” No formal request 
was made for a meetmg of the Security Council, but the 
signatories requested that the Note be brought to the attention 
of all Council members. 

Convening of Second London Conference on Suez. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Sept. 14 that a 
second conference had been convened in London for the 
foliowmg week by the British, U.S., and French Governments 
to discuss the settmg-up of the proposed Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion, Invitations had been sent to the other 15 countries [i.e. 
in addition to the U.K., France, and the U.S.A.] which had 
supported the 18-nation resolution adopted at the earlier 
London conference. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Observer - Sunday Tunes - Le Monde, Paris - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribime) (15079 A.) 

Note. Further developments m the Suez dispute will be described 
in subsequent issues, mcluding the second London conference and 
the discussions in the U.N. Security Council. (Ed. K.C.A.). 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Chester-le-Street By- 
election. 

PoUmg took place on Sept. 27 m the Chester-le-Street 
division of County Durham, the by-election bemg caused by 
the death of Mr. Patrick Bartley (Labour). Result : 


Pentland, Norman (Labour) . . . . . . 27,912 

Rees-Mogg, William (Conservative) . . . . 6,625 

No change. Labour majority 21,287 


Figui'es at the general election were . P. Bartley (Lab.) 32,323, 
D. A. Wiigbt (C.) 10,04:7 — ^Labour majority, 22,276. 

The Labour candidate polled 80.82 per cent of the votes and the 
Conservative candidate 19.18 per cent, as compared with respective 
percentages of 76 29 and 23.71 at the general election. The Labour 
proportion of the poll thus rose by 4.53 per cent 

The electorate numbered 53,191 (a decrease of 56 smce the general 
election), of whom 64.9 per cent went to the polls, compared with 
79.5 per cent at the general election. 

Mr. Bartley (47), a former miner, had represented Chester-le- 
Street smce 1950 He died on June 25. 

The new Member, Mr. Norman Pentland (43), is a colliery 
checkweighman. — (Times - DailyHerald) (Prev, rep. 14984 A.) 

B. MEXICO. — Campaign to eradicate Malaria. 

A nation-wide campaign for the eradication of Malaria in 
Mexico, to be carried out within five years, began on Sept. 7. 
Under an agreement signed on Dec, 5, 1955, between the 
Mexican Government, the U.N. Children’s Fund (Umcef), the 
World Health Orgamzation, and the U.S. International 
Co-operation Administration, Mexico undertook to provide 
112,000,000 toward the cost of the campaign, Unicef to supply 
$8,400,000 for equipment such as insecticides, spray-guns, etc., 
and the W.H.O. and I.C.A. to supply technicians. According 
to Mexican health officials and W.H.O. experts, Mexico has the 
worst malaria record in the Western Hemisphere, some 23,000 
Mexicans dying annually of the disease and about 2,000,000 
contractmg it each year. 

During the first three years of the campaign the interiors of 
700,000 nouses and buildmgs throughout the country will be 
sprayed at six-monthly intervals, Mexico having been divided 
into 50 areas for this purpose. Approximately 400 “ spraymg 
brigades,” each equipped with a jeep and the necessary 
equipment, will be in constant action throughout this period. 
Dimng the first phase of the campaign, treatment of persons 
suffering from malaria will be carried out simultaneously with 
the eradication of mosquitos. The second phase— i.e. the final 
two years — ^will be devoted to inspection and evaluation of 
the programme. — (New York Times) 


C. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Synthetic Diamonds 
produced in the U.S.A. - industrial Uses. 

The first diamonds ever to be produced by a laboratory 
process were shown to scientists on Feb. 15, 1956, at the 
General Electric Company’s research station at Schenectady, 
New York. The achievement was the result of four years’ 
research work by a team of G.E.C. chemists and physicists — 
Drs. Francis P. Bundy, Herbert M. Strong, H. Tracy Hall, and 
Robert Wentort. 

It was disclosed that synthetic diamonds had been produced by 
snnulatmg pressures and temperatures existmg at a depth of 240 
miles below the surface of the earth. A special pressure vessel, 
contamed withm a 1,000-ton hydiaulic press, had mamtamed for 
relatively long periods pressures greater than 100,000 atmospheres 
(i.e. 1,500,000 pounds to the square inch) and temperatures above 
5,000 degrees Fahrenheit. In some cases man-made diamonds, 
exact duplicates of real diamonds, had been produced in a matter of 
mmutes, while m others the process had yielded solid clusters of 
small diamonds. Many variations of colour, clanty, and crystallinity 
found m natural diamonds had been observed in the man-made 
crystals. The synthetic diamonds were produced from a carbona- 
ceous substance, the nature of which remamed secret but which was 
behaved to mclude graphite. The basic constituent of the synthetic 
diamonds was carbon, as m the case of natural diamonds, the only 
difference between the two forms of carbon bemg the arrangement of 
the atoms m the structure of their respective crystals. As compared 
with natural diamonds, however, the man-made diamonds were very 
small, the largest yet produced bemg one-sixteenth of an inch m 
length and weighmg one -tenth of a carat. 

Although the synthetic diamonds passed all the tests for 
natural diamonds, including very great hardness, it was 
pointed out by Dr. Guy Suits (vice-president of the G.E.C. and 
Director of Research) that it would be “ deeidely premature ” 
to conclude that we are about to make diamonds of a size 
and quality smtable for gem use,” since it was not yet known 
what conditions of pressure and temperature were required to 
produce diamonds of the desired colour and size. In a subse- 
quent statement on May 3, Dr. Suits disclosed that man-made 
diamonds were being produced in limited quantities at a pilot 
factory in Detroit, and forecast that they would have an impor- 
tant impact on U.S. mdustry and defence. He explained that 
the commercial value of synthetic diamonds stemmed primarily 
from their “ mcredible hardness,” which was of great impor- 
tance for such industrial uses as cutting and grinding. 

(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

D. TRINIDAD. — General Elections. 

General elections for a new Legislative Coimcil were held m 
Trimdad on Sept. 24, the former Legislative Council havmg 
been dissolved on May 26 after approvmg a five-year develop- 
ment programme costing about £18,000,000. The elections 
were the &st to be held under the revised Trinidad Constitution, 
which has mcreased the number of elected seats in the Legisla- 
ture from 18 to 24, provided for the appointment of a Clue! 
Minister, and raised the number of Ministers from five to eight. 
[The revised Constitution is based on the recommendations 
submitted m February last — see 14698 B — ^and subsequently 
approved by the British Government.] 

The People’s National Movement (P.N.M.), a new party 
formed eight months earlier under the leadership of Dr. Enc 
Wilhams, a West Indian political economist educated at 
Oxford, won the elections by securing 13 of the 24 seats — an 
overall majority. Five seats were won by the People’s Demo- 
cratic Movement (predominantly Hindu), three by the Home 
Rule Party, two by the Tnnidad Labour Party, and one by an 
Independent. About 80 per cent of the electorate went to the 
polls (against 70 per cent in 1950), the P.N.M. receiving 103,000 
votes out of the 239,000 cast. 

Three Ministers were defeated by P,N.M. candidates — Mr. 
Albert Gomes (Industry and Commerce), one of the best-known 
West Indian politicians ; Mr. Norman Tang (Health) ; and 
Mr. Roy Joseph (Education). Mr. Leane Constantme, the 
West Indian Test cncketer and chairman of the P.N.M., was 
elected by a narrow majority of 145 votes, defeatmg the mayor 
of Port of Spam. 

The P.N.M., which has affinities witli the People’s National 
Party (P.N.P.) m Jamaica, advocates self-government for 
Trmidad and Dominion status for a British Caribbean Federa- 
tion within five years. Its electoral victory was warmly 
welcomed by the Chief Minister of Jamaica, Mr. Norman 
Manley. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Trinidad Constitution, 14698 B ; 1950 General 

Elections, 11187 A.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Racial Legislatioii, 1955-5^* 

The 1956 session of the South Afncan Farhament, which 
ended on June 14, was largely devoted to legislation on racial 
questions. In addition to the South Africa Act Amendment 
Act (see 14805 A), important measures adopted included the 
Industrial Conciliation Bill, which forbade the formation of 
racially mixed trade unions and pro\nded for the division of 
existing mixed unions mto separate racial bodies ; four Bills — 
the Native Administration Amendment Act, the Natives 
(Prohibition of Interdicts) Act, the Natives (Urban Areas) 
Amendment Act, and the Population Registration Amendment 
Act — ^which restricted the Natives’ right of access to the courts ; 
and Bills amending the Group Areas and Bantu Education 
Acts. Summaries of these Acts, and of other racial legisla- 
tion enacted durmg the 1955 and 1956 sessions, are given below, 
labour LegislatioiiL. 

Two Bills dealing mth labour legislation were enacted by the 
Umon Parliament, as described below. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act vas oragmally introduced m the 
House of Assembly on May 12, 1954. After pa&smg its second readmg 
on June 2, 1954, it was referred to a Select Committee which, intro- 
duced a number of minor modifications. Its mam provisions were 
as follows : 

(1) No new mixed umons would be registered. 

(2) A mixed union might be divided into separate racial umons if a 
majority of its White or Coloured members demanded it, its assets 
then hemg divided between the two new umons. 

(3) Mixed umons must have separate branches and separate 
meetings for White and Coloured members, and their executive 
committees must consist entirely of Europeans. 

(4) Trade unions and employers’ organizations were forbidden to 
affiliate to pohtical parties or to give financial support to candidates 
for Parliament or for Provincial or local councfis. 

(5) The Minister of Labour was empowered to reserve eertam kinds 
of work for members of particular races. 

(6) An Industrial Tribunal of five members was established to 
carry out arbitration, advise the Minister on reservation of work, and 
hear appeals agamst decisions of the Registrar of Trade Unions on 
registration and the division of muon assets 

(7) The Minister of Labour might declare any industry or occupa- 
tion an essential service, and prohibit workers employed m it from 
striking 

(8) Strikes were prohibited unless a majority of members of the 
umon concerned had voted in favour of a strike by secret ballot. 

In its revised form the Bill was remtroduced mto the House 
of Assembly in January 1956, and, despite strong opposition 
from the XJmted and Labour parties, was given a third readmg 
without amendment on April 11 (by 67 votes to 41). The BiU 
passed its third readmg m the Senate on May 1. 

Outside Parhament the Bill was opposed by three of the four trade 
umon federations — ^viz., the South African Trade Umon Council 
(which has about 150,000 White and Coloured members), the South 
African Federation of Trade Umons (with 50,000 White members), 
and the South African Congress of Trade Umons (which mcludes 
White, Coloured, and Native workers) — as well as by the Federated 
Chamber of Industries (representing the major part of South African 
industry) and the National Federation of Building Trade Employees. 
It was supported by the Co-ordmated Council of Trade Unions 
(19,000 members) and by the Federal Consultative Coimcil of Railway 
Employees, who were not affected by the Bill Uurmg the debate in 
the House of Assembly it was officially stated that 44 trade umons 
consisted entirely of White workers and 10 entirely of Coloured 
workers, and that 125 umons were mixed 

The Native Building Workers Amendment Act (enacted on Jan. 9, 
1956) made more strmgent the provisions of the Native Buildmg 
Workers Act of 1951, under which Natives were forbidden to do 
skilled buildmg work in towns except m the Native areas. White 
householders and businessmenmight,however,he granted permission 
to employ Native labour if White skilled labour was not available. 

Legislation on Legal Rights of Natives. 

Five Bills, summarized below, were enacted by the Umon 
Parliament on this subject. 

The Native Administration Amendment Bill (1955) extended the 
powers of Native chiefs and headmen to try minor offences committed 
in areas under their control, and to impose sentences of fioggmg or 
fines m money or stock. A eonvioted Native would have a right of 
appeal to a Native Commissioner. The Bill was given a third readmg 
in the Senate on March 23, 1955, by 34 votes to five, the United 
Party voting with the Government. 

The Native Administration Amendment BiU (1956) made the 
Governor- General Supreme Chief of the Natives m Cape piovmoe, 
and empowered him, if necessary, (a) to remove a Native to another 
area without previous notice, and (6) to order the removal of a whole 
tnhe without first obtaining parliamentary approval 

The effect of the clause declaring the Governor- General Supreme 
OMel in the Cape (a position which he already held m the other three 
Provinces) was to extend the Natal code of Native law to the Natives 
living in the Cape. Under this code chiefs may be punished without 
tiial lor disobedience to the orders of the Mimster of Native Affairs ; 


collective fines may be imposed on tribes or co mmuni ties ; Natives 
considered “ dangerous to the public peace ” may be imprisoned by 
administrative order , and no appeal to the courts against any 
decision of the Minister is permitted. 

The Bill passed its third readmg m the House of Assembly on May 
21, 1956, by 85 votes to 49. 

The Natives (Urban Areas) Amendment Act (1956) empowered 
municipalities to banish without trial any Native whose presence was 
considered ‘ detrimental to the mamtenance of peace and order,” 
and provided for the mdividual’s punishment if he failed to obey the 
ejection order. If within five years the mdividual received a second 
such order, a Chief Native Commissioner might confine his movements 
to rural areas or to one specific area, and if he failed to comply with 
the Commissioner’s order he might he sent to a work colony. 

The Bill was given a third reading m the House of Assembly on 
June 14, 1956, by 44 votes to 24, and m the Senate on the same day 
by 43 votes to 5 

The Natives (Prohibition of Interdicts) Act provided that if a Native 
was ordered under any law to move from one place to another, he 
might not apply to the courts for an interdict agamst the removal 
order. He might, however, seek redress after he had comphed with 
the order, and if the court held that it was invalid he might receive 
compensation and he restored to the position he was m before the 
order was issued- The Bill received a third readmg in the House of 
Assembly on June 9, 1956, by 56 votes to 34. 

The Population Registration Amendment Act laid down that “ a 
person who in appearance obviously is a member of an aboriginal 
race or tribe of Africa shall, for the purposes of this Act, be presumed 
to be a Native unless it is proved that he is not m fact and is not 
generally accepted as such.” The period during which a person might 
lodge an appeal agamst his racial classification — which, under the 
Population Registration Act of 1950 (see 12211 A), had been unlimited 
— ^was restricted to 30 days from the date when he was notified of has 
classification. The House of Assembly gave the BiU a third readmg 
on June 14, 1956, by 47 votes to 50 

This Act reversed a ruling of the Transvaal Supreme Court, 
which, when dealmg with the appeal of a Coloured man who had been 
wrongly classified as a Native, laid down that m cases of disputed 
classification the onus of proof rested with the Director of Census. 

Apartheid Legislation. 

Five Bills dealing with various aspects of apartheid (racial 
segregation) are summarized below. 

The Natives (Urban Areas) Amendment Act (1955), which passed 
its third readmg in the House of Assembly on March 3, 1955, by 
69 votes to 47, and m the Senate on March 31 by 17 votes to 9, 
contamed the followmg provisions . 

(1) The number of Native employees allowed to live m any one 
buildmg m a European urban area was limited to five. (2) The 
Mimster of Native Affairs was empowered to order the removal of any 
Native oommumty for health or safety leasons, or if town or regional 
planning demanded it (3) Natives from the High Commission 
Territories were forbidden to enter urban areas without permits. 

(4) Work camps would be established to which “ idle or undesirable ” 
Native youths might be sent by a Native Comimssioner or magistiate 

(5) When Natives were removed from one area to another, local 
authorities would not be legally required to provide houses for them, 
but only a site on which the Natives themselves could erect new 
homes (6) Natives would not be allowed to return to an urban area 
after an absence of more than 12 months, unless they returned to 
their previous employer and to the same class of work. 

The Group Areas Amendment Act ( 1955) laid down that the Land 
Tenure Advisory Board responsible for the admimstration of the 
Group Areas Act (see 12211 A) should have power to refuse to hear 
persons not directly unpheated in a particular inquiry The Bill was 
strongly criticized by the Opposition as an attempt to circumvent a 
ruling of the Transvaal Supreme Court that all persons affected 
by the Board’s inquiries were entitled to a hearmg It was given a 
third readmg in the House of Assembly on Feb 7, 1955, by 84 votes 
to 51. 

The Group Areas Further Amendment Act provided for the creation 
of “ border strips ” between group areas, m which only a public 
authority or a person authorized by the Mmister of the Interior 
might own land or premises, and m which no-one imght occupy such 
land or premises except for a purpose approved by the Mimster. 
These strips could he proolauned in the same way as a group area, 
with immediate effect or with efifeot from some future date. The Bill 
passed its third reading in the House of Assembly on June 17, 1955, 
and m the Senate on June 21 

The Munster of Lands (Mr. Sauer) stated that the “ border strips ” 
were intended to keep the different racial groups apart, and might be 
used for the erection of factories employing both Native and European 
labour. 

The Group Areas Development Act set Up a Group Areas Develop- 
ment Board which, on the proclamation of a group area, would take 
control of all affected property m the area, and would receive an 
option to buy any of it. 

The basic value of the property (i.e the value of the land and the 
cost of buildings erected on it, minus depreciation) would be decided 
by an independent appraiser If the owner of property wished to sell 
it he must notify the Board, which would either let him negotiate a 
sale or itself buy the property. If the price received by the owner 
was more than the basic value, he would pay the Board 50 per cent of 
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the difference between the selling price and the basic Talne ; if it was 
less, the Board would pay him 75 per cent of this difference. If an 
owner sold his property for a price above the basic valne without 
notifymg the Board, the Board might demand 75 per cent of the 
difference, but if he sold it for less he would not be entitled to com- 
pensation. Disputes between an owner and the Board regarding 
compensation would be referred to arbitration 

Dr. Donges (i V Imster of the Interior) said that the Bill’s objects 
were to assist members of the group leaving a proclaimed area to 
free their capital, so that they could buy land and dwellings m the 
area to which they were movnig; to permit the development of 
such areas, m order to make them suitable for the mcoming group , 
and to ensure that land m areas proclaimed for non-Europeans 
should not be so high m price as to prevent them from buymg homes 
there. 

The Bill passed its third reading m both Houses on June 21, 1955. 

The Group Areas Amendment Act (1956) laid down a uniform 
procedure in all Provinces for obtaimng parliamentary approval for 
the proclamation of Coloured group areas, and enabled certam areas 
classified as approved Native residential areas, to be dealt with m 
terms of the Group Areas Act. [Hitherto the procedure m Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State had differed from that m the Cape and 
Natal.] 

The BiH was strongly criticized by the Opposition on the ground 
that it would enable the Government to remove Natives from the 
few urban areas where they stiH had rights of ownership. Opposition 
amendments providmg that Natives removed from such areas should 
receive adequate compensation for all existing property rights which 
might be taken away, and should be granted freehold title m the 
areas to which they were removed, were rejected. 

The Bill received a third reading in the House of Assembly on 
April 18, 1956, by 87 votes to 47, and m the Senate on May 3 by 
59 votes to 10. 

Educational Legislation. 

The Bantu Education Amendment Act (1) authorized the 
Minister of Native Affairs to refuse or cancel the registration of 
a pnvate school, irrespective of the recommendations of the 
Native Affairs Commission ; (2) laid down conditions for the 
registration of private schools, eg. that fees should not be 
charged, and that the curriculum, the qualifications and 
behaviour of the staff, and the school buildings should conform 
to the Government’s standards ; and (3) permitted the Minister 
to delegate his powers to the Secretary of Native Affairs m 
cases where the Minister’s personal approval was necessary for 
changes in subsidies to schools. 

During the second reading debate, Mr. Maree (Nationahst), the 
Native Affairs Commissioner charged with supervision of educational 
policy, stated that when the Government subsidy was withdrawn 
from Koman Catholic mission schools in 1957, all the 800 schools 
would have to apply for re-registration Dr Verwoerd (Munster of 
Native Affairs) added that they would not be allowed to charge fees, 
as the Bantu had to be protected against the possibihty of ** exploita- 
tion." 

The Bill was given a third reading m the House of Assembly on 
May I, 1956, by 63 votes to 36, and m the Senate on May 9 by 49 
votes to seven. 

About 5,000 Protestant mission schools had been taken oyer 
by the Division of Bantu Education on April 1, 1955, whilst 
the Roman Catholic schools had continued to function indepen- 
dently. Following Dr. Verwoerd’s statement, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Cape Town (Dr. McCann) said that the 
Church had hoped to run its schools on an economic basis, but 
that, if it was not allowed to accept fees, it might be necessary 
to finance them from general Church funds. 

Strong protests were aroused by a Government order of 
Feb. 7, 1956, which directed the Anglican private school of 
Christ the King in Sophiatown, Johannesburg (attended by 
550 Native children) to close down at the end of the quarter. 
The Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg (Dr. Reeves) said that 
“ the only fault we can imagine of which this school has been 
guilty — if fault it IS — ^is that those who have been privileged to 
be scholars have been receiving a more adequate education 
than that provided in a great number of schools for African 
children.” Dr. Verwoerd stated on March 6 that the school had 
been ordered to close because fees were being charged and there 
was an “ undesirable spirit ” in the school. — (Cape Times - 
Die Burger, Cape Town) (Prev. rep. Racial Legislation^ 
13350 A ; Bantu Education Act, 14077 A.) 

A. NETHERLANDS. — Constitutional Reform. 

Following the recent general elections, the Bill increasing 
the membership of the Lower House of the States-General 
from XOO to 150, and of the Upper House from 50 to T5, was 
re-enacted by the new Lower House on July 11 (by 71 votes to 
six) and by the Upper House on Aug. 21 (with only one dis- 
senting vote). It comes into force in the autumn of 1957. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14858 B.) 


B. SHIPPING. — The Andrea Doria ** Disaster. 

The worst disaster m the history of transatlantic maritime 
iia\qgation for many years occurred on July 26, when the hner 
Andrea Dona (29,083 gross tons), of the Itahan Line (Societa 
Italia per Aziom di Xavigazione), foundered about 200 miles 
from New York after havmg been m collision with the motor- 
ship Stockholm (12,644 gross tons), of the Swedish- American 
Line (Svenska Amenka Limen). The great majority of the 
1,709 passengers and crew^ on board the Andrea Dona w'ere 
rescued by ships in the vicimty and landed at New York, but a 
small number were killed when the collision took place and 
others remained unaccounted for. The total number known or 
presumed to have lost their hves m the disaster was given on 
Aug. 9 as 52, including five of the crew of the Stockholm. 

Tke collision occurred during dense fog skortly before midnight on 
July 25 m an area, about 45 miles south-east of Nantucket Island, 
known as “ the crossroads of the Atlantic," where the “ shipping 
lanes " used by vessels trading from U S Atlantic ports to Europe 
and Canada intersect The Andrea Dona was inward bound to New 
York from Genoa, while the Sioclhohn, with about 750 passengers 
and crew on board, was on passage from New York to Gothenburg. 
The Swedish ship’s hows struck the Andrea Dona just below the 
navigating bridge amidships, causing immediate flooding of one of 
the 11 watertight compartments into which the Italian liner’s hull 
was divided Although the ship had been designed with the intention 
that the flooding of any two of these compartments should not affect 
her stability, she at once took a heavy list which increased gradually 
as water entered cabms through portholes, thus preventing the 
launchmg of any of her lifeboats for some hours 

The 44,000 -ton French hner lie de France (which had left New 
York on July 25 for Havre) and the U.S. freighter Cape Ann (bound 
for New York from Hamburg), which were in the vicinity at the time 
of the disaster, launched boats and rescued 760 and 129 persons 
respectively. Rescues were also effected by a D.S Army transport 
(which took off 156 passengers), by the U.S destroyer Edward H. 
AUen (76 persons taken off), and by Coast Guard and other craft, 
while 533 other survivors were taken on board the Stockholm, which 
returned to New York in a badly damaged condition. The Andrea 
D&na remained afloat until about 10.0 a.ra. on July 26 — ^i.e. for over 
10 hours after the collision occurred 

At the time of their constniction the Andrea Dona and her 
sister-ship the Crzstoforo Colombo were the largest and fastest 
vessels built m Italy since the war, and the eighth largest Imers 
m the world. The maiden voyage of the Andrea Doria took 
place in 1953 (see 12764 A), her loss being received in Italy 
as a national disaster. On Aug 8 the Italian Line announced 
that it had contracted with the Ansaldo company of Sestri 
Ponente (where the Andrea Doria was built) for a new ship to 
replace her, but shghtly larger and faster. Every effort would 
be made to have the new liner ready for her maiden voyage 
before the end of 1959. 

The U.S. House of Representatives on July 27 authorized 
its Merchant Marine and Fisheries Comnuttee to investigate 
the circumstances of the collision, which took place m spite of 
the fact that both liners were equipped with the latest aids to 
navigation, mcluding efficient radar. On Aug. 9 the Swedish- 
American Line filed a petition in the New York Federal 
District Court asking that the Ime should not be “ held liable 
for any loss, damage, injury, or destruction arismg from the 
collision,” which, the petition alleged, had been caused solely 
by “ the fault and negligence of the Andrea Doria.'^ On Aug. 10, 
however, the Italian Line brought a counter-suit in the Federal 
District Court against the Swedish- American Line, claiming 
^25,000,000 damages on the ground that the disaster had been 
allegedly caused by " the fault and negligence of the Stockholm 
and her crew.” Preliminary hearings began on Sept. 20. 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette - New York Times - Cornere 
della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. Andrea Doria,’* 12764 A.) 

Note. The loss of the Andrea Dona — ^which, because of the elaborate 
subdivision of her hull, had been claimed to be tmsmkable through 
ordinary maritime hazards — recalled that of the “ Tinsiiikable 
Tttamc on her maiden voyage from Southampton to New York 
in 1912, when over 1,500 hves were lost The Titamc, however, 
colhded with an iceberg which ripped a hole diagonally over the full 
length of the ship’s side, aU the watertight compartments bemg 
thereby opened to the sea. The most serious collision m fog conditions 
to take place in peacetime in the present century occurred m the 
St Lawrence in the spring of 1914, when the Canadian Pacific hner 
Empress of Ireland sank with the loss of over 1,000 lives after being 
rammed by the Norwegian collier Storsiad. (Ed K C.A.). 

C. AVIATION. — Atlantic Flight by British V-Bomber. 

The first non-stop flight across the Atlantic by a British 
V-bomber was made on Sept. 2, when a Vickers Valiant bomber 
arrived at Marham R.A.F. Station (Norfolk) ej hours after 
leaving the Lowring Air Force Base, Marne, U.S. A. The 
machine was piloted by Wing-Commander L. H. Trent, V.C. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 144 ^^ 
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A. MOROCCO. — Clashes between “ Liberation 
Army ” and French Forces. - “ Liberation Army ” incor- 
porated in Royal Army. - Moroccan Claim to Mauritania. 

- French Citizens expelled on Conspiracy Charges. - 
Rejection of Istiqlal Demand for One-Party Govern- 
ment. - Incorporation of Spanish Zone. - Interim Agree- 
ment on Status of Tangier. 

Developments in Morocco duiing the past three months 
are described below under cross-headmgs, m continuation of 
14946 A. 

Clashes between ** Liberation Army” and French Forces. 

A number of clashes occurrred during June between the 
French forces in Morocco and bands of the ‘‘ National Libera- 
tion x4rmy,” particularly on the Algerian border and m the 
Agadir area m southern Morocco. The most serious incident 
occurred on June 20, when 11 French soldiep were Med m a 
clash with “ Liberation Army ” umts at Ain-Chair, near the 
Algerian border and about 45 miles north-west of Colomh- 
B^cliar. Elsewhere in Morocco some 400 men of the “ Libera- 
tion Army ” made an unsuccessful attack on the frontier post 
of Oum-El-Achar, a French officer was kidnapped m the 
Agadir area, and a French pohce post at Bou-Izakarn (60 miles 
south of Agadir) was raided and stripped of arms. French 
troops amved at Agadir on July 1, and three days later 
occupied the police post of Foum-El-Hassan (about 150 miles 
north-west of Tmdou) in spite of strong protests by the 
Moroccan Government. 

A Cabinet meeting at Rabat, presided over by the Sultan, 
decided on July 4 to send M. Balafrej (the Foreign Mimster) 
and M. Guedira (Defence Minister) to Paris “ to confront the 
French Government with its responsibilities.” At the same 
time Prince Moulay Hassan (Chief of Staff) was ordered to 
reoccupy Foum-El-Hassan and other posts which had been 
occupied by the French. On July 5 Prmce Moulay Hassan 
had a meeting with General Cogny, the new Freneh C.-in-C. in 
Morocco, a provisional agreement bemg reached whereby 
Foum-El-Hassan was jointly occupied by French and Moroccan 
forces and the French military authorities undertook to keep 
the Moroccan Government informed of all future troop 
movements. 

M. Balafrej and M. Guedira had discussions m Pans from June 8-14 
with M. Pmean (Foreign Minister), M Bonrg^^s-Maunoury (Defence 
Minister), and M Savary (State Secretary for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs) Before returning to Rabat on July 15, M. Balafrej told a 
press conference that a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” had been reached 
on the status of French troops m Morocco, but gave no details of its 
terms. In an mterview with Ze Monde ho had expressed the opinion 
that the Moroccan Army should be responsible for control of the 
jfrontiers ; that Morocco should not be used as a base for the French 
forces fightmg the Algerian insurgents ; and that it should be the task 
of the French forces in Algeria to prevent Moroccans from crossing 
the frontier to 30 m the insurgents, as the Moroccan Ai'my was not 
yet strong enough to undertake this responsibility. 

The Moroccan Government issued a statement on July 28 protestmg 
against recent movements of French troops m the Oujda area, which 
had been made vpithout the authorization of the Moroccan authorities, 
and alleging that the French forces had sown terror " in the neigh- 
bourhood. After discussions between M. Guedira, General Cogny, and 
M. Dubois (the French Ambassador) it was decided on Aug. 31 to send 
a joint commission to the eastern frontier to mvestigate recent incidents 
m this area. Clashes between French troops and Moroccan civihans 
had previously ocourred at Marrakesh on June 29, when ten civilians 
lost their hves, and at Casablanca on Aug 7, when a Senegalese 
soldier was kiUed and 14 soldiers and 22 civilians wounded 

“ Liberation Army ** incorporated in National Army, 

The situation had meanwhile been eased, however, by the 
decision of the “ National Liberation Army ” to incorporate 
itself m the national Moroccan Army. 

Opinion inside the ** Liberation Army ” had for some time been 
divided on the advisability of this step, and on June 26 Si Abbes 
Messadi, one of its leaders who favoured mtegration, was kidnapped 
and murdered by a rival leader, Si Hajjaj. Frmoe Moulay Hassan 
arrived in the Rif area on July 2 and was met by a delegation of 
1,000 naembers of the Liberation Army,” who asked to be incor- 
porated into the Royal Army on behalf of themselves and 5,000 of 
their conorades. Among those who ralhed to the Sultan were the 
followers of Si Hajjaj, who was arrested- Some 250 leaders of the 

Liberation Army ” returned with Prince Moulay Hassan to Rabat, 
where they took the oath of allegiance in the Sultan’s presence 

Prince Moulay Hassan, accompanied by Dr. Khatib, the ” general ” 
of the Liberation Army,” had a meeting on July 22 with the leaders 
of the bands operating in the Marrakesh area and the Atlas Mountains, 
as a result of which they too agreed to accept mtegration By the end 
of August it was estimated that 10,000 members of the “Liberation 
Armv ” had come to Rabat, about half of whom would be incorporated 
into the Royal Army, whilst the remainder would be rehabilitated in 


civihan occupations ; it was estimated that 2,000 to 3,000 irregmars 
still remained organized m independent bands, mainly to the south of 
Agadir and along the Algerian frontier. Two leaders ^ bands which 
had not yet submitted. Si Ben Aissa and Si Mohamed El Oukdi, were 
arrested m the Fez area on Aug. 10 and Aug. 14 respectively. 




In a speech at Tangier on June 19, the leader of the Istiqlai, 
Si AUal El Fassi, demanded the meorporation in Morocco of 
south-western Algeria, the Mauritanian area of French West 
Afnca, and the Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro). He declared that 
Morocco, though mdependent, was not completely unified,” 
and that “ Moroccans will continue the struggle until Tangier, 
the Spanish and French Sahara, and Mauritania, are liberated 
and unified.” 

At a press conference in Cairo on July 3, Si Allal El hassi 
said that Moroccan and Mauritanian nationalists had been 
forced to raise this question by the introduction into the 
Freneh Parliament of a Bill for the integration of the Sahara 
into French national territory. A map of “ Greater Morocco,” 
published on July 5 m the Istiqlai daily included not 

only the territories mentioned by Si Allal El Fassi, but, in 
addition, the French Sudan and the Tanezrouft area of 
southern Algeria. 

A Mauntaman section of the Bureau du Maghreb m Cairo 
was established on June 26 under M. Horma Quid Babana (a 
former deputy for Mauritania m the French National Assembly), 
who described himself as leader of the Mauritanian Nationahst 
Movement. M. Babana was present at Si Allal Ei Fassi’s press 
conference on July 3, and was received on July 23 by the Sultan 
of Morocco. 


M, Suleiman Sheikh Sidya, the Mauritanian representative 
in the Assembly of the French Union, declared on July 7 that 
the daims of certain Moroccan leaders m no way expressed the 
desire of the population of Mauritania, which had never been 
part of the Sherifian Empire. 


Relations with France. 

Other recent developments affecting Franco-Moroccan 
relations are summarized below under cross-headings. 

Economic Negotiations. Negotiations for an economic, financial, 
and monetary agreement were opened in Pans on June 27, the 
respective delegations bemg led by the Moroccan Fmance ]VIiQister 
(M Bemelloun) and M. Savary. M. Benjelloun, who said that 
lai^e-soaJe mvestments from pubhc or private sources were needed to 
raise the hving standards of the Moroccan people, put foiward 
proposals for economic aid totalling about 40,000,000,000 francs, of 
which about 36,000,000.000 francs would be supplied by the French 
Government’s fund for the economic and social development of 
overseas territories, and the remamder by specialized financial 
agencies and private French investors At a press conference on 
Aug 14 M. Benjelloim stated that the French Government had 
agreed to a loan of 6,500,000,000 francs. 

Disxnissal of French Officials. The Moroccan Government decided 
on Aug. 11, as an economy measure, to place 275 of the 5,700 French 
officers servmg in the pohce at the French Government’s disposal, 
and ordered 247 of them to leave the country before Sept. 1. The 
officials concerned had all been employed under the French protec- 
torate m the intelligence service, and included 16 commissioners who, 
at the tune of their dismissal, were workmg under the direction of 
Nationalists against whom they had formerly taken action. The 
French Embassy in Rabat announced on Aug 1 6 that discussions on 
thus matter were takmg place between representatives of the two 
Governments. 

Expulsion of French Citizens. Seven members of the extremist 
settlers’ organization, the Union pour la Presence Prangaxse, were 
arrested on Sept. 7 on charges of oirculatmg leaflets inciting the 
Berber tribes to revolt against ** the Arab Sultan ” and “ the Arab 
Government.” The orgamzation was subseguently dissolved and 
64 French settlers, nearly aU of whom had been members of the 
Prisence Franoaise^ were arrested on Sept. 11-12 and ordered to leave 
the country ; they mcluded M. Mattel, a former secretary-general of 
the organization, who had previously been expelled by the French 
authorities in July 1955 for counter-terrorist activities. A strong 
protest agamst the expulsions was lodged by M. Dubois, who con- 
tended that no proof had been supplied that all the persons expelled 
had been engaged m subversive activities. 

Istiqlai Demand for One-Party Government. 

The National Council of the Istiqlai Party adopted a 37-point 
programme on Aug. 20, and at the same time called for the 
withdrawal of Istiqlai Ministers from the present coalition 
government as soon as possible, and for the opening of discus- 
sions with the Sultan with a view to forming “ a homogeneous 
government capable of carrying out the Council’s emergency 
programme.” 

The Istiqlai programme mcluded demands for the evacuation of 
French troops from Morocco ; active support for the Algerian 
insurgents ; direct n^otlations with the U.S. Government on the 
American air bases in Morocco ; the abrogation of the Treaty of 
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AJgecjxas [wMch proYades for an open door ” policy m Morocco] ; ' 

fclie strengtliening of links -witii the other Arab countries , GoTem- 
ment control of public resources ; nationalization of certam enter- . 
pnses , protection of rndnstry against foreign competition ; segues- - 
tration of property acgnired by “ traitors ** , agrarian reforms ; i 
distribution of State lands to workers ; and fiscal and administratiTe i 
reforms. 

The National Council of the Democratic Independence 
Party* meeting on Aug. 21* ordered its representatives m the 
Government to “ contmue their task m the conduct of puhhc 
affairs under the enhghtened leadership of Si Bekkai.” 

The Democratic Independence Party called for an economic 
programme which would raise the hving standards of the working 
classes, and for a foreign pohcy programme which would mclude the 
evacuation of foreign troops ; the endmg of the “ war against the 
Algerian people ’* ; recognition of Algerian independence , and the 
mclusion m Morocco of Mauntama, the Spanish enclave of Ifm, and 
the ports of Ceuta and MeliUa. [The Istiglal’s programme had made 
no reference to Ceuta and Mehlla, which are regarded as mtegral 
parts of Spam.] 

In a broadcast on Aug. 31, Si Bekkai declared that no 
government could have done better under the same conditions 
and in the same time,” and asserted that there was no 
governmental crisis but only growing-pains.” 

After declaring that “ the mission of the Government of National 
Umty is not completed,” Si Bekkai added : ‘‘ The realization of the 
Government’s programme calls for the mobilization of aU the country’s 
forces. It cannot be left to the representatives of one faction of the 
population to the exclusion of others. No pohtical body can lay 
to hegemony in Morocco, where there has not been a genume 
consultation of the people ... We are advancing peacefully towards 
a constitutional monarchy and an electoral law.” 

It had previously been announced on August 2 that a 
Consultative Assembly would he set up, consisting of 73 
members chosen by the Sultan from lists submitted by 
political parties, trade unions, economic and social bodies, 
professional organizations, and youth movements, or appointed 
by the Sultan himself. The Assembly would meet twice a year, 
discuss the Budget, submit questions to Mimsters, and enjoy 
parliamentary immunity. 

Ixicoifporation of Spaxiish Zone. 

The transfer of the powers of the Spanish authorities in the 
Northern (Spanish) zone was officially completed on Aug. 1, 
the Moroccan Ambassador to Spain (M. Abdelkhalek Torres) 
being charged with the temporary co-ordination of govern- 
mental services in Tetuan with the departments m Rabat. The 
Sultan appointed five governors, four pashas, and a caid for 
the Northern zone on Aug. 6, whilst it was annoimced in 
Madrid that the Spanish High Commissioner, General Valmo, 
had been withdrawn from Morocco as his functions were at 
an end. 

Prmee Moulay Hassan had announced on Jime 14, after his 
negotiations in Madrid, that the 9,000 Moroccans servmg in the 
Spanish Army would be transferred to the Moroccan Army. 

Intcxuxi Agreement on Status of Tangier. 

An mterim agreement on the status of Tangier was signed 
at Rabat on July 5. It provided (1) that the Administrator 
would be replaced by a Governor appointed by the Sultan , 
(2) that the four j'oint administrators for economic affaim, 
hygiene, public assistance and labour, finance, and judicial 
affairs would be known as Counsellors ; (3) that the zonal 
pohce force would be brought under national control, and the 
Franco-Moroccan special pohce placed at the Moroccan 
Government’s disposal ; (4) that the Tangier Legislative 

Assembly would hold three plenaiy sessions during the transi- 
tion period, its powers being limited to regiolial affairs ; (5) 
that the Zone’s budget and fiscal system would remam auto- 
nomous during the transition period; (6) that laws passed 
by the Sultan would be applied to Tangier when they were 
considered urgent, and that the Control Committee would not 
issue legislative ordinances. 

Professor Abdallah Guenoun, a former Mmister of Justice 
in the Spamsh Zone, was appomted Governor of Tangier by 
the Sultan on July 8. 

Moroccan- Jewish Emigration to Isradl- 

Some 5,500 Moroccan Jews, who had been living in a 
transit camp since the suppression of the Cadima society on 
June 11 (see 14946 A), were allowed to leave for Israel on 
Aug. 23. Since 1948 about one-third of the Moroccan-Jewish 
community, which then numbered about 250,000, had left the 
country, includmg 26,000 in 1955 and an average of 3,000 a 
month during the first six months of 1956. — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Le Figaro, Paris - A.B.C., Madrid) (Prev. rep. X 4946 A.) 


A. INDIA. — Final Passage of States Reorganization 
Bill and Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) 
Bill. - New Ministry in Mysore. 

Following its adoption by the House of the People (Lok 
Sabha), the States Reorganization Bill was finally passed by 
the Upper House (Rajya Sabha) on Sept. 11, thereby completing 
parliamentary action on the Bill m preparation for November 1, 
when the 26 existmg States will be replaced by 14 States and 
SIX Union territories. The Rajya Sabha had given the Bill an 
unopposed third reading on Aug. 25, after some 130 amend- 
ments had been either withdrawn or rejected. 

The Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Bill, 
with mmor amendments proposed by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee to wliich it had been referred, passed its third readmg in 
the Lok Sabha on Aug. 17, only two members opposmg. During 
the debate Pandit Pant stated that the tran^er^ of territories 
involved was not exclusively based on the linguistic prmciple 
but W'as also designed to meet administrative needs and to 
ensure geographical continmty ; moreover, it would be of 
national advantage, as the whole of the border with East 
Pakistan would come under one State [i.e. West Bengal]. In 
the Ra^ya Sabha the Bill was passed on Aug. 28 by 28 votes to 
two, with a number of members abstaining. 

The Bombay Contxovetsy. 

The Gujerat Pradesh Congress Committee, meeting at 
Ahmedabad on Aug. 19, adopted by 100 votes to 10 a resolution 
accepting the decision to form a bilingual Bombay State. 
Opponents of this decision organized a voluntary “ curfew ” 
in the city from 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. on the same day, and m conse- 
quence a meetmg which Mr. Morarji Desai (Chief Mmister of 
Bombay) was to have addressed had to be cancelled for lack of 
an audience. 

Mr. Desai informed the Committee that he would fast “ so 
long as the citizens of Ahmedabad do not hear me peacefully.” 
After discussions with prominent Ahmedabad citizens, how- 
ever, Mr. Desai agreed on Aug. 25 to break his fast (which had 
lasted for five days) on the understandmg that he would be 
allowed to address a meeting on the following day. 

‘nn-rin g tbis meeting', wbich was attended by about 50,000 people, a 
section of the crowd stoned the platform and afterwards stoned 
vehicles and pedestrians leavmg the meetmg. One man was killed 
when the pohce opened fire on rioters, and over 250 people were 
injured by pohce fire, lathi charges, and stone-throwmg. 

A conference of the Samyukia Maharashtra Sarriii% meeting 
in Bombay on Aug. 20, decided to contmue the agitation for a 
imiHngnfl.1 Maharashtrian State mcludmg Bombay City, and 
to call for a general strike on Nov. 1 — the date fixed for the 
inauguration of the bilingual State. 

New Cabinet In Mysore. 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya, Chief Minister of Mysore, resigned on 
Aug. 18 on the ground that his support for the incorporation 
of Mysore in a smgle Karnataka State had lost him the confi- 
dence of the Assembly. A new Government was formed on 
Aug. 19 by Mr. Kadidal Manjappa, the Revenue Mimster, who 
had opposed the States Reorganization Commission’s recom- 
mendations (see 14488 A). The other members of Ms Govern- 
ment, all of whom had held office m Mr. Hanumanthaiya’s 
Mmistry, were Mr. A. G. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. H Siddavee- 
rappa, Mr. R. Nagan Gowda, Mr. T. Channaiah, and Mr. 
H. M. Channabasappa. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev, rep. I5037 A.) 

B. SPEED RECORDS. — New World Water Speed 
Record set up by Mr. Donald Campbell. 

A new world water speed record of 225.6 miles an hour was 
set up on Comston Water (Lake District) on Sept. 19 by Mr. 
Donald Campbell m his jet-powered speedboat Bluebird, 
Mr. Campbell thereby broke his own former world record of 
216.2 m.p.h. which he had set up at Lake Mead, Nevada, in 
November, 1955, In settmg up the new record, Mr. Campbell 
reached a speed of 286 m.p.h. on the first run over a measured 
kilometre, becoming the first man to travel at over 280 m.p.h. on 
water. Because of fumes which rendered him almost uncon- 
scious on the first run, when the Blueb%rd was rocking violently, 
Mr. Campbell’s speed on the second run was reduced to 164 
m.ph., giving an average for the two runs of 225.6 m.p.h. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14623 B.) 

C. GREECE - RUMANIA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

Diplomatic relations between Greece and Rumania were 

resumed on Aug. 25 for the first tune since the war, (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13757 A.) 
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A- PAKISTAN. — Mr. Mohammad Ali’s Resignation 
from Premiership and Moslem League. - Coalition 
Government formed by Mr. Suhrawardy. 

The Pmne Blimster of Pakistan, Mr. Mohaminad All, 
received a vote of confidence on Aug. 27 from a meeting of 
40 Republican and United Front members of the National 
Assembly. The meeting was boycotted, however, by most of 
the Moslem League members of the Assembly, who maintained 
that the Republicans were not entitled to attend. Moreover, 
Mr. Chundngar (Law Minister) and Pir Ali Mohammed Rashidi 
(Minister of Information) had tendered their resignation from the 
Government before the meeting, while two more Ministers — 
IN-Ir. Kayam (Communications) and Sardar Amir Azam Khan 
(Refugees) — ^resigned on Sept. 6 from the Moslem League, which 
they described as a cesspool of mtngue,” and joined the 
Repubhcan Party. 

Mr - Mohammad AJi — ^who, as a result of these resignations, 
was left as the only Moslem League member of the Cabinet — 
annoimeed on Sept. 8 that he had resigned both the Premier- 
ship and his membership of the Moslem League. 

In his statement Mr. Mobammad Ah said that he had *‘come to 
this agonizing decision after deep thought and after a close study of 
the course of events in the country durmg the past few months.** 
Descnhing his relations with the leaders of the Moslem League, he 
observed that even so signal an achievement as the passmg of the 
Constitution, for which the Moslem League may well have taken 
credit, drew largely adverse comments from its leadership.** On the 
advice of prominent Moslem League members he had announced in 
March that Dr. Khan Sahib should contmue as Chief Mini ster of 
West Pakistan, yet in April these same leaders had refused to accept 
Dr. Khan Sahih as Chief Minister of the Province. 

After the meeting on Aug. 27, Mr. Mohammad AJi contmued, it 
had become “ mcreasingly clear to me that a section of the League 
leadership was detenmned to block all avenues of service that I 
could render to the country ... I have suffered ali this m silence, 
hoping that wiser counsels would prevail, but the campaign of 
vLtiflcation and slander against me has contmued with unabated fury. 
At the meeting on Aug. 2 7 the majority of the coalition party members 
— an absolute majority m the National ALSsembly — expressed their 
confidence m me . , I consider it a pomt of honour that, having 
decided to resign from the Moslem League, I must resign also from 
the Premiership.’* 

Mr. Mohammad AU concluded ** It is my conviction that if 
democratic institutions are to be worked successfully, the leadership 
of the country must be vested in Parhament. In a parliamentary 
democracy it is the representatives of the people in Parhament who 
are primarily charged with the duty of managing the affairs of the 
country If parhamentary leadership is continually subjected to the 
oapnee of personal and power politics by elements external to it, 
democratic concepts and constitutional practices will have lost all 
their relevance.*^ 

On Sept. 10 President Mirza asked Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
the leader of the Awami League, to form, a Government after 
Mr. Mohammad Ah had declined the task. The membership of 
the new Cabinet, consisting of four Awami League members 
and five Republicans, was announced on Sept. 12 as follows ; 

Mr, H. S, Suhrawardy (Awami League) — ^Prime Munster, 
Defence, Kashmir Affairs, States and Frontier Regions, 
Economic Affairs, Education, Health, Law, and Refugees and 
Rehabilitation. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon (Repubhcan) — ^Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations. 

Mr. Abul Mansur Ahmed (Awami League) — Commerce and 
Industries. 

Syed Amjad Ah (Repubhcan) — ^Finance. 

Mr. Abdul Khaleque (Awami League) — ^Labour and Works. 

Mir Ghulam Ah Talpur (Republican) — ^Interior. 

Mr. Dildar Ahmad (Awami League) — ^Food and Agriculture. 

Sardar Amir Azam Khan (Repubhcan) — ^Information and 
Broadcasting, and Parhamentary Affairs. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Repubhcan) — Communications. 

Mr. Hussdba Shaheed Suhrawardy (63) was horn at Midnapur 
(West Bengal), studied junsprudence at Oxford, and was cahed to 
the Bar at Gray’s Inn. Before partition he was a promment Moslem 
League member of the Bengal Legislative Council, holding the office 
of Food M unster (194:3-4:6) and Chief Minister of the Provmce (in 
1946). In 1 950 he left the Moslem League to form the Awami League, 
of which he became president. As Law Minister from 1954:-55 he was 
largely responsible for the unification of West Pakistan. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon (formerly Sir Firoz Khan Noon) was 
Indian High Commissioner in London from 1936-41, Indian member 
of the British War Cabmet from 1944-45, Governor of East Bengal 
from 1950-53, and Chief Minister of the Punjab from 1953-55, He 
relinquished his British kmghthood after the formation of the 
BommleMof Pakistan in 1947. 


In a broadcast on Sept. 12, Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he 
would pay special attention to the Kaslxmir question and to the 
eradication of corruption. 

After stressmg that Pakistan desired friendly relations with all 
countries, and declaring that the Government’s foreign poUcy would 
be based on “goodwill towards all and malice towards none,” Mr. 
Suhrawardy declared “ We stand for a speedy solution of the 
Kashmir dispute by the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. I intend to pay special attention to the problem, with a 
view to finding a solntion. In the meantime, this Government 
wishes to reassure all Kashmiris that the securmg of the nght of 
self-detennmation for them is an article of faith with us. Come what 
may, we will not fail them.” 

Turning to internal affairs, Mr. Suhrawardy said that the first 
problem facmg the country was that of pohtical stability, which 
could ‘‘ never he obtained unless we allow free play to democratic 
processes, uphold the Constitution m letter and spirit, and ensure the 
rule of law . . . We must have a clean administration and clean 
pohtics. It is said and felt that corruption is rampant, that no-one 
gets even his just dues unless he stoops to unscrupulous methods. 
Let us all endeavour to get together and eradicate corruption from 
our midst . . . It is necessary that there should be general elections 
based on adult suffrage as soon as possible, and that these elections 
should he absolutely free and above-board. We shall make every 
endeavour to hasten elections and have as tight a time-table as 
possible, but I fear that there has been so much dilatormess, and that 
so much imtial work has yet to be done, that elections cannot he held 
as soon as we should wish them to be.” 

Declarmg that food shortages m Ea.st Pakistan had reached 
“tremendous proportions bordermg on famme,” Mr. Suhrawardy 
gave a pledge to “ rush foodgrams to that area until it is saturated.” 

The formation of Mr. Suhrawardy’s Cabmet marked the 
end of the rule of the Moslem League, which had controlled 
both the Central and Provmcial Governments from the 
establishment of Pakistan in 1947 to 1954. It lost control of 
East Pakistan after the 1954 provmcial elections, and of West 
Pakistan when Dr. Khan Sahib formed his Republican Govern- 
ment in April 1956. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Dawn, Karachi - Times) (Prev. rep. 15006 A.) 

B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, August and 
September. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France, are given below : 

Great Britain. Cookburn, John— “ The Hungry Heart.” A 
Biography of James Keir Hardie (Jarrolds, 18s.) 

Crankshaw, Edward — “ Bussia without Stalm : The Emerging 
Pattern.” (IVIichael Joseph, 18s.) 

Lmklater, Eno — “ The Dark of Summer ” (Cape, 15s.) 

Macaulay, Rose — “ The Towers of Trebizond.” (Colhns, 13s. 6d ) 

Nicholas, H. G. — “ To the Hustmgs.” An Anthology of Election 
Scenes from Enghsh Fiction. (Cassell, 18s.) 

Philhps, C. E. Lucas~“ Cockleshell Heroes ” (Hememann, 16s ) 

Plumb, J. B.— “ The First Four Georges ” (Batsford, 21s ) 

Rees, J. Tudor — “ Reserved Judgement.” The Autobiography of 
a Judge. Pubhshed posthumously. (Frederick Muller, 21s.) 

RusseU, Bertrand — Portraits from Memory and Other Essays.” 
(Allen and Unwm, 16s.) 

Snow, C. P. — “ Homeoonungs ” (Macmillan, 15s.) 

“ The New Outline of Modern Knowledge.” Edited by Alan 
Pryce-Jones. (Victor GoUanoz, 25s.) 

Toynbee, Arnold — “ An Historian’s Approach to Rehgion.” 
(Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

Trevelyan, Raleigh — “ The Fortress : A Diary of Anzio and 
After.” (OoUins, 12s. 6d ) 

United States. Bums, James MacGregor — “ Roosevelt : The Lion 
and the Fox.” (Haroourt, Brace and Co., New York, $5.75) 

Huhne, Kathryn — “The Nun’s Story,” (Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston, $4.00) 

Warren, Robert Penn — “ Segregation * The Inner Confilot in the 
South.” (Random House, New York, $1.95.) 

Wilhams, Irvmg G. — “ The Rise of the Vice-Presidenoy.” (Public 
Affairs Press, New York, $4.50.) 

France. Goudeket, Maurice — “ Prfes de Colette.” (Flammarlon, 
Paris, 550 francs.) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15022 A.) 

C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Commandant-General of 
Union Defence Forces. 

Major-General H. B. Klopper, formerly Inspector-General 
of the Forces, succeeded Lieut.-General du Toit (retired) on 
Sept. 23 as Commandant-General of the Union Defence Forces, 
a new title (equivalent to the rank of full general) replacing 
that of Chief of General Staff formerly held by General du Toit 
and his predecessors. General Klopper commanded the 2nd 
South AMcan Division in the Western Desert during the war, 
and was taken prisoner at Tobruk. — (Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. 10579 C.) 
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SEPIBMBER 29— OCTOBER 6, 1956 

A. INDIA. — The Second Five-Year Plan. 

An Industrial Policy Resolution, enunciating the principles 
which the Government mtended to follow with regard to 
industrial development, was presented by Mr. Nehru to the 
House of the People on April 30, 1956. It divided industries into 
three categories : (1) those whose future development would be 
the exclusive responsibihty of the State ; (2) those m winch the 
State would generally take the mitiative m establishmg new 
undertakings, but in which private enterprise would afeo be 
expected to supplement the State’s efforts ; (3) all the remaining 
mdustries, whose future development would generally be left 
to private imtiative and enterprise. 

The Resolution saad that it was essential to accelerate the rate of 
economic growth, to speed up industrialization, and, in particular, to 
develop heavy mdustries and machine-making mdnstnes, expand the 
pnhhc sector, and build up a large co-operative sector. It was equally 
urgent to reduce existmg disparities m mcome and wealth, and to 
prevent private monop ohes and the concentration of economic power 
m the hands of small numbers of mdividnals. Accordingly, the State 
would progressively assume “ predominant and direct responsibility 
for setting up new mdustrial undertakmgs and for developing trans- 
port faoihties, and would also undertake State trading on an in- 
creasing scale At the same time, however, the private sector would 
have an opportunity to develop and expand The principle of co- 
operation should be apphed wherever possible, and a steadily m- 
creasmg proportion of “ private sector ’* activities should develop 
along co-operative hues. 

The Resolution declared : Adoption of a sociahst pattern of 

society as the national objective, as well as the need for planned and 
rapid development, require that all mdustries of basic and strat^o 
importance, or in the nature of public utihty services, should be m the 
pubhc sector Other mdustries which are essential, and which require 
mvestment on a scale which only the State m present circumstances 
can provide, have also to be m the pubhc sector. The State has, 
therefore, to assume direct responsibihty for future development of 
mdustries over a wider area. Nevertheless, there are limitiog factors 
which make it necessary at this stage for the State to define the field 
m which it will undertake sole responsibihty for further development, 
and to make a selection of mdustries ia the development of which it 
will play the dominant role.*’ 

The following categories of industries were listed in the 
resolution : 

Category ** A All new units m these mdustnes, except where 
their eatabhshment m the private sector had already been approved, 
would be set up by the State only, though this would not preclnde 
expansion of existing privately-owned imits or the possibfiity of 
the co-operation of private enterprise with the State m establishing 
new units when the national interest so required. Railways and air 
transport, arms and aromunition, and atomic energy would be 
developed as Central Government monopohes. Wherever oo-operation 
with private enterprise was necessary, the State would ensure — either 
through majority participation m capital or otherwise — ^that it had 
the necessary powers to guide the pohoy and control the operations 
of the undertaking concerned 

The following 17 industries were comprised in Category “ A ” 

(I) arms, ammunition, and allied items of defence equipment , (2) 
atomic energy ; (3) iron and steel , (4) heavy castmgs and iron and 
steel foigings ; (5) heavy plant and machmery required for iron and 
steel production, mining, machme-tool manufacture, aud such other 
basic mdustries as might be specified by the Central Government , 
(6) heavy electrical plant, mcludmg laige hydrauhc and steam 
turbines ; (7) coal and lignite , (8) mineral oils , (9) mmmg of iron 
ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold, and diamonds; 
(10) miTting ’ and processing of copper, lead, zmo, tm, molybdenum, 
and wolfram , (11) minerals specified m the Schedule to the Atomic 
Energy (Control of Production and Use) Order, 1953 ; (12) aircraft , 
(13) air transport; (14) railway transport; (15) shipbuilding, 
(16) telephones and telephone cables, telegraph and wireless apparatus 
(excluding radio receivmg sets) , (17) generation and distribution of 
electricity. 

Category “ B •*. The State would increasingly estabhsh new under- 
takings in these industries with a view to accelerating their future 
development, though at the same time private enterprise would also 
have an opportimity to develop m this field, either on its own or with 
State participation 

The following 12 industries were listed * (1) aU other mmerals 
except ** minor minerals as defined m Section Three of the Mmerak 
Concession Rules, 1949 , (2) alummium and other non-ferrous metals 
not included m Category ** A , (3) machine-tools , (4) ferrous 

alloys and tool steels ; (5) basic and intermediate products required 
by chemical industries, such as manufactme of drugs, dye-stuffs, and 
plastics , (6) antibiotics and other essential drugs , (7) fertihzera , 
(8) synthetic rubber ; (9) carbonization of coal ; (10) chemical pulp , 

(II) road transport ; (12) sea transport 

Category “C ”. This would comprise aU other industries, the 
development of which would be undertaken ordmarily throng 
private initiative. The State would facilitate and encourage these 
industries In the private sector, would provide financial aid, and 
would give special assistance to enterprises organized on co-operative 
Imes for Industrial and agtloultural purposes. 


The draft outline of India’s Second Five-Year Plan, covering 
the years 1956-61, was published m New Delhi on Feb. 10. 
The plan was presented in its final form to the Lok SaJbha on 
May 15, after it had been approved by the National Develop- 
ment Council. 

It provided for a total development outlay by the Central and 
State Governments of Rs.48, 000, 000,000, and also envisaged 
the mvestment of Rs.24,000, 000,000 by the private sector. The 
prmcipal objectives were laid down as : {a) a sizeable mcrease 

in national income so as to raise the level of living in the 
country ; (5) rapid mdustrialization, with particular emphasis 
on the development of basic and heavy industries ; (e) a large 
expansion of employment opportunities ; and {d) reduction of 
mequahties m income and wealth, and a more even distribution of 
economic power.” National income over the five years 1956-61 
was expected to mcrease by about 25 per cent, and per capita 
mcome by 18 per cent, as compared with the 11 per cent 
estimated durmg the period of the First Five-Year Plan. 

A summary of the principal provisions of the Second Five- 
Year Plan is given below. 

Approach to the Second Five-Year Plan, 

The economy had responded well to the stimulus of the first plan 
Both agricultural and mdustrial production had recorded substantial 
mcreases ; prices had attained a reasonable level ; and India’s 
external accounts were virtually m balance- The important targets 
proposed m the first plan had been realized, and some of them had 
been exceeded. On the other hand it had not been possible to 
implement the plans for a new iron and steel plant and a new heavy 
electrical plant except to a small extent, and there had also been 
shortfalls m expenditure on commumty projects, education, village 
and small industries, etc. 

The prmcipal objective of the Second Five-Year Plan was to secure 
a more rapid growth of the national economy and to increase the 
country’s productive potential. The core of development was rapid 
industrialization, mvolvmg substantial expansion of the iron and steel 
mdustry and of the production of non-ferrous metals, coal, cement, 
heavy chemicals, and other items of basic importance. Xadustrial 
development along these hnes required a great deal of capital, but 
absorbed comparatively httle manpower. Studies made by the 
Planning Commission mdicated that although the Second Five-Year 
Plan would not have any significant impact on the carry-over of 
unemployment from the previous period, it would provide employ- 
ment opportunities for the new entrants to the labour force and 
reheve under-employment in agriculture and m village and small 
mdustries The working force in minmg and factories, m construction, 
m trade and transport, and m services would undoubtedly increase 
relatively faster than in agriculture and aUied pursuits. 

It was emphasized that the achievement of a socialist pattern of 
society had been accepted as the objective of economic pohcy, which 
meant that the basic criterion for determimng the lines of advance was 
social gam rather than private profit. The benefits of economic 
development should accrue more and more to the less privileged 
classes of society, and there should be a progressive reduction of the 
concentration of incomes, wealth and economic power. Nevertheless, 
the socialist pattern of society was not rooted in any doctrme or 
dogma, nor was it r^arded as a fixed or rigid pattern. 

As regards the financing of the plan, the task mvolved in making 
credit at reasonable rates available all over the rural areas was 
formidable, but the new and integrated approach involving jomt and 
co-ordmated action by co-operative agencies, the Reserve Bank, and 
the State would make a rapid advance possible The provision for 
deficit flnancmg in the second plan was relatively large, and even alter 
allowing for this there remamed a residual gap 

Fmally, it was stressed that any plan covering a five-year period 
must be regarded as essentially flexible The draft plan therefore had 
to be regarded as a framework within which more concrete and 
detailed plans for each year would have to be worked out and 
implemented. 

Finanice for the Flan. 

Industry, mining, and railway development would account for 
nearly one-half of the total expenditure in the second plan, as com- 
pared with about one-third m the First Five-Year Plan. The alloca- 
’ tiOns between the various sectors were shown as follows, compared 
' With the'aHocations Sn. the first plan : 


n:.: ^ / 

First Plan 

Second Plan 

Total 

Per 

Total 

Per 


Provision 

Cent Provision 
(million rupees) 

Cent 

AgrWulture f and ‘^pMnumty 

development 

3,570 

15 

5,680 

iz 

Irrigation and flood control 

4,010 

17 

4,860 

10 

Power 

2,600 

11 

4,270 

9 

Industries and minerals 

1,790 

8 

8,900 

19 

Transport and communica- 

txona 

5,570 

24 

13,850 

29 

Social services, housing and 

Yehabihtation 

5,330 

23 

9,45a 

20 

Miscellaneous . 

690 

3 

990 

2 

Total 

23,560 

100 

48,000 

100 
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Of tile tozol developmental outlay of Rs 48,000,000,000 m tiie public 
sector, Ej8.10, 000,000,000 represented current expenditure of a 
developmental nature and Rs 38,000,000,000 represented mvestment 
— 1 e. outlay on tlie bmiding-up of productive assets. Investment in 
tbe private sector for tbe period of tbe second plan was envisa^red an 
rougbly Rs.24,000,000,000, of wbicb about Rs.5,750,000,000 was 
exp(^ted to be in orgranized mdustries and mining ; the information 
available in regard to plantations, private transport, and electricity 
imdertakings did not permit anything more than a guess, but an 
allowance of Rs.1,250,000,000 had been made for mvestment in these 
spheres. Investment m agriculture and in vdlage and small mdustnes 
was largely non-monetary in character and had been excluded from 
present ^tunates ; monetary mvestment m this sector was roughly 
estimated at Rs 2,000,000,000. Construction (houses, shops, schools, 
hospitals etc.), might account for as much as Rs.lO, 000,000,000 of 
investment over the hve-year penod. 


Taking the public and private sectors tc^ether, mvestment m the 
economy over the second plan period worked out at Rs.62,000,000,000. 
If, as was expected, national mcome over the next five years mcreased 
by about 25 per cent, this programme would mean raising the rate of 
mvestment in the economy from the present level of about 7 per cent 
of national mcome to about 10 per cent by the end of the second plan, 
<t.affiiTTnfTig that some Rs,ll, 000,000,000 became available from external 


sources. 

The foUowing ** tentative estimate of the financial resources 
planned to meet the puhhc expenditure of Rs.48,000,000,000 was 


given : — 


Surplus from current revenues 

(a) at existing rates of taxation 

(b) additional taxation 
Borrowing from the public 

(a) market loans 
ib) small savings 
Other bndgetary sources 

(a) Railways’ contribution to the develop- 

ment programme . 

(b) Provident funds and other deposit 

sources 

External assistance 
Deficit financing 
Uncovered gap 


(millioiis 

of rupees) 

8,000 

3,500 


4,500 

12,000 

. 7,000 

5,000 

4,000 

1,500 


2,500 

8,000 

12,000 


4,000 


It was pointed out that it was not possible at present to indicate 
how the uncovered amount of Rs.4, 000, 000,000 was to be raised, 
though ifc would have to come from domestic sources 


State Plans. 


The proposed outlay by the States during the period of the Second 
Five-Year Plan was given as Rs 22,409,000,000, divided as follows 
(in millions of rupees) : — 


Andhra 

1,190 

Hyderabad 

1,002 

Ajmer 

79 

Assam 

579 

Madhya Bharat 

673 

Bhopal 

143 

Bihar 

1,942 

Mysore 

806 

Coorg 

38 

Bombay 

2,662 

Pepsu 

363 

Delhi 

170 

Madhya 


Rajasthan 

974 

Himachal 


Pradesh 

1,237 

Saurashtra 

477 

Pradesh . . 

147 

Madras 

1,731 

Travancore- 


Kutch 

79 

Onssa 

1,000 

Coehin 

720 

Manipur 

62 

Punjab 

1,263 

Jammu and 


Tripura 

85 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,531 

Kashmir . 

339 

Vindhya 


West Bengal 

1,537 



Pradesh . . 

249 

Totals 

15,672 


5,354 


1,052 


The total of Rs 22,409,000,000 was made up by Rs.59,000,000 for 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; Rs.95, 000,000 for the North- 
East Frontier Agency ; Rs.48,000,000 for Pondicherry , Bs. 

122,000,000 for the (ZIentral Government’s share of the Damodar 
Talley Clorporation; and R8.7,000,000 for National Extension Service 
and Community Projects. 

Pirodaction and Development Targets. 

Some of the prmcipal production and development targets are 
shown in the following table, compared with 1950-51 (before tbe 
first plan) and 1955-56 (at the end of the first plan) : 

Percentage 

increase 


Agriculture. 

Food grains (million 

3950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

in 1960- 
over 
1955-5 

tons) 

54.0* 

65-0 

75.0 

15 

Cotton (minion bales) 
Sugar cane — ^raw 

2.9 

4.2 

5.5 

31 

(minion tons) 

5.6 

5.8 

7.1 

22 

Oilseeds (million tons) 

5.1 

5.5 

7.0 

27 

Jute (mOhon bales) 
Irrigatiou and Power. 
Area irrigated (minion 

3 3 

4.0 

5.0 

25 

acres) 

Electricity, installed 

51 

67 

88 

31 

capacity (million kw. ) 

Minerals. 

2.3 

3 4 

6.9 

103 

Iron ore (minion tons) 

3.0 

4.3t 

12 5 

191 

Coal CmfiMon tons) . . 

32.3t 

38 Ot 

60 Ot 

58 


Large*-scale Xndustnes. 
Finished steel (milhon 

1950-51 

tons) 

Pig iron — ^for sale to 
foxmdnes (million 

1.1 

tons) 

— 

Alnminium (’000 tons) 
Heavy steel castings for 

3.7 

sale (TOO tons) 

Heavy steel forgings for 

Nil 

sale (TOO tons) 

Steel structural fabrica- 

Nil 

tions (TOO tons) . 
Machme tools, graded 
(value in millions of 

n a 

rupees) 

3.18 

Motor ears (numbers) 
Railway locomotives 

16,500 

(numbers) . . 

3 

Tractors (numbers) 

— 

Cement (million tons) 
Fertilizers, mtrogenous 

2.7 

(TOO tons) § 

Fertilizers, superphos- 

46 

phate (’000 tons) 
Refined petroleum 
products (million 

55 

tons) 

Electric motors (TOO 


h.p.) 

99 

Trausimrt and Communications. 

Railways : — 

Passenger tram -miles 

* 

(millions) 

Freight carried 

95 

(million tons) 

Roads : — 

National highways 

91 

(TOO miles) 

Surfaced roads 

12.3 

(TOO miles) 

Shipping : — 

Coastal and adjacent 

97.0 

(TOO GRT) 

220 

Overseas (*000 GRT) 
Ports . — 

Handling capacity 

170 

(million tons) 

Posts and Telegraphs : — 
Post Offices (number 

20 

in thousands) 
Telegraph Offices 

(number in thou- 

36 

sands) 

Telephones (number 

3.6 

In thousands) 

168 


Percentage 

increase 

1955-56 1960-61 m 1960-61 

over 


1.3 

4.3 

1955-56 

231 

0.38 

0,75 

97 

7.5 

25.0 

233 

Nil 

15 

— - 

Nil 

12 

— 

180 

500 

178 

7.5 

30 

300 

25,000 

57,000 

128 

175 

400 

129 

— 

3,000 

— 

4.3 

13 

202 

380 

1,450 

282 

120 

720 

500 

3.6 

4.3 

19 

240 

600 

150 

108 

124 

15 

120 

162 

35 

12.9 

13.8 

7 

107.0 

126.0 

17 

320 

430 

34 

280 

470 

68 

25 

32.5 

30 

55 

75 

36 

4 9 

6.3 

28 

270 

450 

67 


•Relates to the year 1949-50. tRelates to the calendar year 1954. 
JFigures relate to calendar years. §In terms of ammonia sulphate. 


Special Aspects of the Plan. 

Employment. During the Second Five-Year Plan the authorities 
would be faced with a threefold task with regard to employment : 
(1) the existmg unemployed in both mban and rural areas, (2) the 
increase in the labour force, estimated at about 2,000,000 people a 
year, (3) the under-employed in rural occupations and those engaged 
m household occupations m urban areas. The number of jobs which 
would have to be created in order to eradicate unemployment com- 
pletely during the second plan period (quite apart from the additional 
jobs which would have to be created for those who were under- 
employed) was estimated at 15,300,000 — riz,, 5,300,000 representmg 
the backlog of unemployed (2,800,000 in rural and 2,500,000 in urban 
areas) and 10,000,000 new entrants to the labour force (6,200,000 in 
rural and 3,800,000 in urban areas) 

Agriculture. Crops During the period of the first plan the total 
cropped area had increased from 326,000,000 acres to 352,000,000 
acres m 1954-55. The area under food crops had risen from 257,000,000 
to 272,000,000 acres, and that under cormneroial crops from 49,000,000 
to about 60,000,000 acres, but the area under other crops (20,000,000 
acres) had shown little change As a result of achievements during 
the first plan, it was no longer necessary to place a dominant emphasis 
on the production of cereal crops. Aspects of land utilization which 
had been neglected in the past — e.g. horticulture, cultivation of fodder 
crops to support livestock development and dairy farming, and viUage 
plantations for the supply of fuel — should receive sustained attention. 
At the end of the second plan the consumption level for food grains 
was expected to increase from the present level of 17.2 oz. per adult 
to 18,3 oz. 

The additional area under irrigation during the second plan would 
be about 21,000,000 acres (compared with 17,000,000 acres xmder the 
first plan), and the consumption of nitrogeneous fertilizers was 
expected to be trebled As regards particular crops, emphasis would 
be placed on intensive sugar-cane development schemes in non-st^ar- 
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factory areas ; an increase in tie production of long-staple varieties of 
cotton ; and an improvement in tie quality of mte Rnbber, tea, 
and coSee problems were being examined by tie Plantation Enquiry 
Commission One of the more important aims m the agncoltoral 
sector was an increase in the production of fruit and vegetables. 

Livestock In providing for an outlay of over Rs. 400,000,000 for 
animal husbandry and Rs.220,000,000 for dairying, it was hoped that 
greater progress would be made in these branches of agncultnre 
during the Second Five-Year Plan Despite a cattle population of 
over 155,000,000, and 43,000,000 buffaloes, the net value of hvestock 
products m 1950-51 amounted to only Rs 6,640,000,000, orabout 16 per 
cent of agricultural income. The available supplies of cattle-feed fell 
considerably short of requirements and, m relation to snpphes available, 
about one-third of the cattle population could he regarded as being 
surplus. This surplus was likely to increase as the effects of epidemics 
and famines were brought under control, and as a result of action 
taken in recent yeaiTs to place a total ban on the slaughter of cattle 
After comparing the low Indian milk yields with those obtaining in 
other countries, and pointing to the fact that per capita milk con- 
sumption in India was only about half that recommended as a 
smtable mmimum for balanced nutrition, the draft plan called for 
uhe doubling of milk production over the next 10-15 years 

With regard to the development of poultry and of sheep and wool, 
Rs 30,000,000 and Rs 15,000,000 respectively had been provided. 
It had been estimated that the average egg-laying capacity of a hen 
in India (about 50 eggs a year) could be increased by 50 per cent over 
the next five years through improvement of the indigenous stock 
and control of disease 

Forestry. An forests covered about 22 per cent of the total area of 
India, as agamst the 33 per cent recommended m the Government’s 
resolution on forest policy, sustamed efforts would have to be made 
in the sphere of afforestation Some Rs 270,000,000 had been 
provided for this purpose m the second plan, which envisaged 600,000 
acres of afforestation, 300,000 acres of new plantations, and the 
improvement of 50,000 acres of pasture lands. 

Soil Conservation. Rs.200, 000,000 had been allocated for this 
purpose, and a comprehensive programme drawn up envisaging soil 
conservation measures over a total area of 3,000,000 acres 

Irxigation and Powef. A.t the beginning of the first plan the total 
area under irrigation from all sources was 51,500,000 acres, of which 

17.900.000 acres were irrigated by Government canals, 2,800,000 
acres by private canals, 14,700,000 acres by wells, 8,800,000 acres by 
tanks, and 7,300,000 acres from other sources. By the end of the first 
plan 7,000,000 acres would have been brought under irrigation by 
large and medium-sized projects, whilst during the second plan the 
additional area was expected to b© 21,000,000 acres ; of the latter, 
12,000,000 acres would benefit from projects undertaken durmg the 
first plan, and 9,000,000 acres from new projects included in the 
second plan. There would be 188 new irrigation projects under the 
second plan, mostly of medium or small size. 

The total installed capacity of power generating plants at the 
beginning of the first plan, amounted to only 2,300,000 kw., about 
half of which was held by electricity supply companies, the remainder 
being divided between the publlo sector (I e. the Central and State 
Governments) and industrial establishments generating their own 
power. During the first plan installed capacity had risen to 3,400,000 
kw., of which the public sector” share was 1,400,000 kw. , in 
addition, work on power plants with an aggregate capacity of about 

200.000 kw. had almost been completed, and these would be com- 
missioned before the end of 1956 During the period of the first plan 
per capita consumption of electricity had risen from 14 to 25 units, 
and the transmission network had been more than doubled 

It was estimated that over the next ten years installed capacity 
would need to be expanded by 20 per cent annually, which meant that 
the taiget for 1956 should be about 15,000,000 kw. , it was against 
this background that the programme of raising installed capacity to 

6.800.000 kw. by the end of the second plan had to be considered. Of 
the planned increase of 3,500,000 kw. between 1955-56 and 1960-61, 

2.900.000 kw (Including 2,100,000 kw. of hydro-electrio power) would 
be from the public sector, 300,000 kw from electricity supply 
companies, and 300,000 kw. from industrial establisluneutB generating 
their own power and from the lignite project In aU, 44 new and 
extension schemes would be undertaken during the second plan, of 
which 25 would be hydro-electric and 19 steam-power stations 
Per capita consumption of electricity during the next five years was 
expected to increase from 25 to 50 units 

By the end of the first plan about 95 per cent of towns with a 
population above 20,000 had been electrified ; the aim in the second 
plan was to provide electricity supphes for small towns of a population 
of 5,000-20,000 which were centres for the development of the 
adjoining rural areas In this group there were about 4,000 small 
towns, of wbioh only about 40 per cent had been electrified so far ; 
during the second plan 80-90 per cent of these towns were expected to 
be provided with electricity. The laxgo-soale electrification of villages 
with a population of less than 5,000 was a difficult problem, as there 
were over 500,000 such villages scattered all over India 

Industries. A considerable proportion of the increase in industrial 
production under the first plan had been obtained through fuller 
utilization of existing capacity — e g In textiles, sugar and vegetable 
oil— which had been made possible mainly by the increased supply of 
raw materials. In some industries — for example cement, paper, 
soda ash, caustic soda, rayon, and bicycles — the increase in produc- 
tion had been accounted for both by more intensive utilization of the 
available capacity and by additions to production capacity In other 


industries — such as some of the light engineering industries — lack of 
domestic demand had held back production as compared with the 
targets. The draft referred to various industrial projects which had 
been completed during the first plan (see 14103 A), but said that 
projects relating to the iron and steel mdustry and to the manufacture 
of heavy electrical plant had taken much longer than anticipated when 
the plan had been drawn up 

Deficiencies in the industrial sector and m the organization for 
achieving rapid mdustnal prt^n^ess, which had been revealed by the 
experience of the first plan, would be corrected to a considerable 
extent under the industrial development programmes proposed for 
the second plan. The most important single weakness was the low 
level of steel production, but this was being made good by the pro- 
gramme for the expansion of steel production through the establish- 
ment of three new plants m the public sector and the expansion of 
productive capacity in the existing units (see 14792 A). 

Expansion of mdustrial capacity during the second plan was 
conceived m terms of the following priorities . <1 ) development of 
iron and steel production, machme-bmlding, heavy engmeering, and 
heavy chemicals, including mtrogenous fertilizers , (2) expansion of 
capacity m respect of other developmental commodities and producer 
goods, e.g. cement and phosphatic fertilizers , (3) modernization and 
re-equipment of national industries already in existence, e.g. jute, 
cotton, and sugar ; (4) fuller utilization of installed capacity in 
existing mdustries wherever there were wide gaps between capacity 
and production ; (5) expansion of capacity for consumer goods. 

The level of iron and steel production was a major factor m 
determining the rate of progress for the economy as a whole, and 
conditions m India were especially favourable for producing iron and 
steel at relatively low cost. Heavy engmeering and machme indus- 
tries were a natural corollary of iron and steel, and provided the base 
for large-scale mdustrialization It was mtended that during the 
Third Five-Year Plan India should be able to build the essential 
requirements of steel plants comprising coke-ovens, blast furnaces 
and steel smelting shops, and machinery for power generating 
stations, in addition to manufacturing in her own workshops the bulk 
of the machinery and capital equipment needed m different mdustries. 
The establishment of a heavy machme-building industry called for 
action at several points ; in addition to the expansion of steel and 
aluminium production (which had already been taken in hand), this 
would molude the manufacture of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, tool 
steel and stamless steel, and specialized rolling facilities An inte- 
grated development programme would also have to provide for the 
establishment of foundries, forge and structural shops, gear-cutting 
shops, and the production of a wide range of machine-tools. 

As regards projects in the pubHo sector during the second five-year 
period, the plan referred to the construction of the three steel plants 
at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur (see 14792 A). The programme for 
the establishment of heavy engmeering industries included a heavy 
steel foundry at the Ohittaranjan locomotive factory (see 14103 A), 
whilHt for the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment a consul- 
tants’ agreement had been reached with a leadmg British firm, whose 
report was to be prepared before the end of 1956 , the total invest- 
ment on this project, which was expected to take seven or eight years 
to complete, might be of the order of Rs.250, 000,000. Other projects 
would include the expansion of the Government’s radio equipment 
factory at Bangalore j of the Chittaranjan locomotive factory to 
increase its annual output to 300 locomotives ; of the Hindustan 
Shipyard ; and of the rate of construction at Yisakhapatnam, 
where, besides the construction of a dry dock, preparatory steps for 
the establishment of a second shipyard were to be taken 

In view of the paucity of coal deposits in southern India, high 
priority had been given to the multi-purpose hgnite project at 
Neiveli, in the South Arcot area Under this project 3,500,000 tons of 
lignite were to be produced per annum and used for (a) the generation 
of power in a station of 211,000 kw. capacity, (&) the production of 
carbonized briquettes in a carbonization plant of about 714,000 tons 
annual capacity, and (c) the production of 70,000 tons of flbced 
mtrogen in the form of sulphate nitrate. Besides the fertilizer 
factory to be established in South ALTCOt, it was also proposed 
to set up two more fertilizer factories ; one of these, at Nangal, would 
produce nitro-hmestone corresponding to 70,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen per annum and would also produce heavy water as a by- 
product, whilst the other, probably at Rourkela, would produce 
nitro-linaestone equivalent to 80,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum. 

Minerals. The programme of mdustrial development in the First 
Five-Year Plan had called for a relatively small increase in the volume 
of coal production, the main problem having been the transport of 
coal from pithead to consuming centres Coal production had 
increased from 34,300,000 tons in 1951 to 38,000,000 tons m 1955. 
but the transport deficiencies had never been wholly ellimnated. The 
bulk of coal production was m the private sector, the public sector 
accounticg for only 4,500,000 tons. On the basis of the targets 
proposed m the Second Five-Year Plan for mdustries, thermal power 
generation, and the railways, the demand for coal at the end of the 
plan was estimated at about 60,000,000 tons, representing an Increase 
of about 22,000,000 tons over the level of production in 1955. It 
was proposed that about 12,000,000 tons of this amount should be 
produced in the public sector and about 10,000,000 tons in the private 
sector — ^though the exact distribution between the two sectors was 
still under consideration 

As regards other minerals, the plan gave the foUowing production 
targets for 1960-61 as compared with actual production in 1954, 
where available : iron ore, 12,500,000 tons (4,310,000 tons) ; 
ganese ore, 2,000,000 tons (1,410,000 tons) ; limestone, 23,300,000 
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tons , iTFpsiim, 1,970,000 tons (610,000 tons) ; Ijaimte, 175,000 tons 
(75,000 tons). Of these totals, it was proposed to export hy 1960-61 

2.000. 000 tons of iron ore and 1,500,000 tons of manganese ore. The 
exploration and development of India’s od resources was stated to be 
one of the important tasks of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Village and Small Industries. The plan provided Ks 2,000,000,000 
for village and smaU-scale indnstries, the prmcipal amotmts within 
this total being E.s.595,000,000 for handloom cotton -weaving 
Rs.550,000,000 for small-scale indnstnes ; and Es.555,000,000 for 
village mdnstanes and khadi-' and wool-spinning and weaving. 

On the general gnestion of expanding village and small-scale 
industries at the expense of large-scale mdnstry, it was stated that 
the balance of pnbhc advantage would determine in any mdividual 
case whether and at what level the capacity of large-scale mdnstry 
should be limited , it would therefore be necessary to review the 
Bitnation from time to time, and the licensing of mdnstnes should he 
extended to the field of agncultural processing, especially for nee 
mills , oil mills, flour nulls, etc. 

Co-operatives m village and small mdustries would have to he 
developed to the greatest extent possible, hut on the whole the prcgress 
achieved so far had been slow. As regards mdustnal estates, a numbei 
of schemes had been mcluded in the plans of the State Governments. 
The draft noted that the experience of industrial estates m Britam 
had been encouraging, especially since the war, hnt said that 
successful Indian experience did not yet exist to any great extent. 
Financial provision existed in the plan, but smce the ontlay mvolved 
was hkely to be considerable, it was necessary that the programme 
should be placed on a sound basds from the start 

Transport and Communications. Of the total expenditure of Rs- 

13.850.000. 000 provided under this heading, Rs.9,000,000,000 was for 
the railways, Bs 2,630,000,000 for roads, road transport, and tourism, 
Bs.960,000,000 for shippmg, ports and harbours, lighthouses, and 
mlmd water transport, Bs 430,000,000 for civil air transport, and 
Bs.760,000,000 for commumcations and broadcastmg. 

Bmlways, The principal task for the railways m the second plan 
was to meet the mcreasmg demands for both goods and passenger 
traffic , goods traffic was expected to mcrease by about 50 per cent 
(from 120,000,000 tons at the end of the first plan to about 181,000,000 
tons in 1960-61) and passenger train services by 15 per cent. The 
second important task was to construct new Imes, and the programme 
provided mainly for lines required in connexion with major mdustrial 
projects like steel plants, coal mines etc. In all, about 842 miles 
would be constructed during the plan penod, and if additional funds 
became available later it might be possible to extend this programme 
by buildmg more hues for opening up backward areas. 

During the second plan, 2,258 locomotives, 107,247 wagons, and 
11,364 coaches would he obtained, of which 1,352 locomotives, 
23,852 wagons and 6,447 coaches would he for the purpose of re- 
habilitating over-aged stock. There would also he a large-scale 
renewal of obsolescent track The number of railway personnel was 
expected to rise from about 1,050,000 at the end of the first plan to 
over 1,200,000 at the end of the second 

Hoods, At the begmning of the first plan India had 97,000 miles of 
metalled roads and about 147,000 miles of unmetaUed roads, whilst 
about 10,000 miles of new surfaced roads and about 20,000 miles of 
low-type roads were expected to be added during the first plan. 
Substantially larger resources had been provided for the road pro- 
gramme in the Second Five-Year Flan* in the national highways 
programme works begun during the first plan would he completed, 
and m addition work would he undertaken on 600 miles of “ missmg 
links ” and 60 major bridges, the improvement of 1,700 miles of 
existing roads, and the widening of 3,000 miles of carriageway. 

In 1965-56 almost all road goods transport and about three- 
quarters of road passenger transport were in private hands. The 
Planning Commission recommended that goods transport services 
should not be nationalized during the Second Five-Year Plan, and 
that where the State Governments did not propose themselves to 
operate passenger services, permits should he granted to private 
operators on more liberal terms than hitherto 

Porte OTid Harbours, At the time of partition India had five major 
ports with a total capacity for handling 20,000,000 tons of cargo per 
a-n-mim During the first plan the construction of a sixth major port 
at Kandla had been completed (see 14209 D) and the total capacity 
had been raised to 25,000,000 tons. During the second plan the 
capacity of major ports would be increased by about 30 per cent. 

/STiippmg. Since 1950 coastal trade had been reserved for Indian 
tonnage, but the shipping available was not sufficient to carry the 
traffic At the beginning of the first plan India had a tonnage of 
390,707 G.B.T., and the target of 600,000 G.B T, laid down for the 
first plan was likely to be achieved. In the second plan, after allowing 
lor the obsolescence of 90,000 G B T , the total tonnage was expected 
to reach about 900,000 G.B.T. 

Inland Water Transport, Although the contribution of water 
transport to India’s transport system had been steadily declining 
since the middle of the 19th century, it stiU continued to play a 
siguifloant part in the north-eastern regions of the country. It was 
estimated that about 6,000 miles of river routes in India could be 
made navigable by modem power craft ; 1,557 miles of rivers were 
navigable by meohardoally propelled vessels ; and 3,587 miles of 
river stretches were navigable by large boats and had the possibility 
of power development. A number of experimental projects had been 
undertaken during the first plan, mainly with regard to specially 
designed ocaft ; during the second plan development works in the 
Ganga-Brahmaputra region would be carried out. 


CtvH Air Transport, A large number of civil aviation works had 
been undertaken durmg the first plan, including the construction of 
Time new aerodromes and considerable improvements at many 
existmg ones. Durmg the second plan eight new aerodromes would 
be constructed and telecommumcations and other eqnipment 
provided at several aerodromes. 

Communications. Durmg the first plan the number of post offices 
had mcreased from 36,000 to 55,000, telephone connexions from 
168,000 to 260,000, and puhhe call-offices from 338 to 1,218 These 
and other coinmnnication programmes were to be further expanded 
dTirmg the Second Five-Year Plan the number of post offices was 
expected to mcrease to 75,000 and the number of telephone connex- 
ions to about 450,000 

Broadcasting The hroadoastmg network of AH-Indla Badio 
indnded 26 radio stations, and the expansion which had taken place 
durmg the first plan ensured that each language had been provided 
with at least one transmittmg station, and that fairly effective 
coverage was available to almost aU the regions The aim durmg the 
second plan was to extend the services now available for all the 
languages to as wide an area as it was at present possible to reach 
To meet the growing demands of national programmes, and to ensure 
nation-wide reception of national broadcasts, a 100-1^. short-wave 
transmitter, as well as a 100-kw medium-wave transmitter, would 
be set up at Delhi, and 60 -kw. short-wave transmitters would be 
provided at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras External services 
would also be expanded To promote rural listemng, community 
receivers would be located m villages with a population of 1,000 and 
over; about 72,000 sets of this type were expected to be metalled 
durmg the period of the second plan 

Social Services. The distribution Of the Bs. 9 450,000,000 providedfor 
social services was proposed as follows : education, Bs. 3,070,000,000 , 
health, including urban water supply, Bs. 2,740,000,000 , housing, 
Bs. 1,200,000,000 ; labour, Bs. 290,000,000 ; welfare of backward 
classes, Bs. 900,000,000 , social welfare, Bs 290,000,000 ; rehabilita- 
tion, Bs 900,000,000 ; social schemes relatmg to the relief of 
unemployment, Bs. 50,000,000 

Bducatnon, If the programmes which had been worked out were 
implemented, it was expected that at the end of the second plan 
education would be available for 63 per cent of children m the 
age-gronp 6-11 years, and for 23 per cent m the group 11-14 years , 
the number of pupils would increase by 7,600,000 at the primary 
stage and by 1,300,000 at the middle stage, requirmg the establish- 
ment of 53,000 new primary schools and 3,500 middle schools. The 
proportion of trained teachers m primary schools (59 per cent in 
1950-51) was estimated to be about 64 per cent by the end of the first 
plan and was expected to mcrease to about 79 per cent in the second 
plan Despite limitations of resources, every effort would be made to 
implement in the course of the next ten years the directive of the 
Constitution relating to free and compulsory education up to the 
age of 14 

As regards secondary education, the numbers at schools m the 
age-group 14-17 years would mcrease from 2,300,000 to 3,000,000 
durmg the next plan, or about 10 per cent of the population m that 
age-gronp. At the end of the first plan about 56 per cent of the staff 
in secondary schools consisted of tramed teachers, and it was planned 
to increase this proportion to 68 per cent. The number of university 
and college students had risen from 420,000 at the begnmiog of the 
first plan to 720,000 at the end, though the number qualifying in 
degree and higher examinations in arts, commerce, and science had 
risen only from 41,000 to 58,000. A number of measures were being 
taken to improve the quality of university and college education and 
reduce wastage 

Considerable importance was attached to the programme of social 
education which was now being implemented mainly through the 
community development and national extension programme, and 
through the work of non-official agencies. The 1951 census had shown 
that only 16 6 per cent of the population were literate. Apart from 
the low percentage of literacy, there was a serious disparity in literacy 
between men (24 9 per cent) and women (7 9 per cent) and between 
the urban population (34.6 per cent) and the rural population (12 1 
per cent). 

Health, The emphasis during the second plan would be on (a) the 
control of communicable diseases which affected large sections of the 
community ; (6) the improvement of environmental hygiene , (c) the 
provision of adequate Institutional facilities to serve as a base for 
organizmg health services , (d) the provision of facilities for the 
tratorng of medical and health personnel , and (e) family planning. 
The draft stated that the key to the extension of health services and 
their efficient operation was the availability of tramed personnel of all 
kmds. On the basis of one doctor, one nurse, and one midwife 
for every 5,000 people, and one health visitor and one sanitary 
inspector for every 20,000 people, there was a shortage of 90,000 
doctors, 80,000 nurses, 80,000 midwives, 20,000 health visitors, and 
20,000 health assistants and sanitary inspeotors. ** Accelerated and 
sustained action *’ In the training of personnel was needed if even 
elementary services were to reach the mass of the people in any 
adequate degree. 

With regard to the control of communicable diseases, it was 
stated that dnrtng the first plan an effective start had been made in 
oombatmg such diseases as malaria, flliariasis, tuberculosis, leprosy 
and venereal diseases ; as compared with Bs. 220,000,000 allotted 
in the first plan for the control of such diseases, the second plan 
provided about 580,000,000. 
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On family planning it was stated that the prc^mmme which had 
been statited during’ the first plan would be contnmed on a snbstan- 
tially mcreased scale ; nearly Rs 50,000,000 had been provided and 
it was expected that 300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics would be set 
up durmg the next five yeajs The programme would include (a) 
grants to State Governments, local authorities and voluntary 
organizations for opening family planning clmies , (6) the training of 
personnel , (c) pubhc education on family planning and population 
problems , (d) research m human fertihty and m the means of 

r^olatmg it ; and (e) demographic research, mcluding the study of 
mter-relationships between social, economic and population chaaiges, 
reproductive patterns, motivations affecting the size of the family, 
and suitable procedures for the rapid education of the people 

Housing, Both m rural and m urban areas housing was " a problem 
of vast dimensions.** Of 54,000,000 houses in rural areas, a large 
number needed reconditioning or rebuilding , in the villages, rehef 
and assistance m the provision of sites was especially urgent m the 
case of Scheduled Castes and other backward classes. In urban areas 
the housing problem had grown from year to year over the past two 
decades. For an urban population of 62,000,000 there were m 1951 
about 10,000,000 houses, and the shortage in that year was roughly 
estimated at 2,500,000 


Durmg the period of the first plan some 1,300,000 urban houses had 
been bmlt, mcluding about 600,000 built by private enterprise. For 
the decade 1951-61 the number of houses required m urban areas was 
estimated to be about 8,900,000, taking mto account the shortage 
estimated for 1951, an estimated 33 per cent mcrease m population, 
depreciation of existmg houses at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, 
and replacement of 11 per cent of existmg houses. Durmg the Second 
Five-year Plan 1,900,000 dweUiug umts were expected to be built m 
urban areas, so that, as far as could be estimated at present, the 
shortage of houses m urban areas m 1961 might be about 5,300,000 — 
about twice as great as m 1951 

Of the provisional allocation of Rs. 1,200,000,000 for housing, 
Rs. 450,000,000 would be for subsidized mdustrial housing, Rs. 
400,000,000 for low-mcome group housing, Rs. 200,000,000 for slum 
clearance, Rs. 100,000,000 for rural housmg, Rs. 30,000,000 for 
middle-mcome group housing, and Rs. 20,000,000 for plantation 


housing 

Labour Policy The present trade union legislation needed to be 
revised witb the object of (a) restricting the number of outsiders m 
the trade unions, (5) giving unions statutory recogmtion under 
certain conditions, (c) protecting ofiBce-holders against victimization, 
and (d) improving the financial basis of the trade union movement 
from within its own resources. 

For the successful implementation of the plan increased association 
of labour with management was essential, and it was therefore 
recommended that in each undertaking there should be a Council of 
Management, consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
management and workers. 

Emphasis was being placed on the provision of mdustnal training 
facihties. The facilities of the existing trauung centres administered 
by the Ministry of Labour (which were now to he transferred to the 
States) would be mcreased from 10,000 to 20,000 people a year. 
Employment exchanges would also be placed under the a dmima tration 
of State Governments, with the Central Government exercising 
oo-ordmatiQg functions 

ReTiabiUtaiion of Displaced Persons, At the end of the first plan 
nearly 2,300,000 displaced persons from West Pakistan had been 
settled on land and their rehabilitation had been assisted with loans 
and grants. In urban areas, 1,200,000 people had been accommodated 
m evacuee houses and another 1,000,000 m 200,000 newly constructed 
tenements. Loans had also been made, vocational trammg centres 
estabhshed, and grants and scholarships given to displaced stndents 

There had been a contmuous influx of displaced persons from East 
Pakistan into West Bengal and neighbourmg States Out of 3,830,000 
people who had so far migrated, about 388,000 families had been 
settled on land and m other anciUary occupations , about 350,000 
residential units had been constructed m rural areas mainly by 
displaced persons with loans from the Government ; about 22,000 
displaced persons had been given vocational and technical training 
and 8,000 were at present under trammg ; and busmess loans had 
been advanced to about 88,000 families. 


Under the second plan a major portion of the Rs 855,000,000 
provided for rehabilitation would be used for the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons from Fast Pakistan. 

Prohibitum The draft plan called upon the States to insti^te 
programmes designed to discourage the consumption of alcohol. 
These should include the discontinuance of advertisements and public 
inducements relating to dnok , the stoppage of drmkmg <m puhhc 
premises and at public receptions , and the setting-up of teobnical 
committees to draw up phased programmes designed to curtail 


consumption 

One member of the Plannmg Commission, Mr. K. C. Neo^, 
specially stressed that it would be difficult to implement the 
plan m five years, and expressed the view that excessive deficit 
financing might endanger the economy and cause hardship to 
certam sections of the population. 


The National Development Council, meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Nehru, concluded a two-day discussion 
of the draft plan on May 2 by passing a resolution recortog its 
“ general approval and acceptance of the objects, priorities and 
programmes embodied in the Second Five-Year Plan. The 


Council also decided to set up a Plan Economy and Efficiency 
Promotion Committee (abbreviated as the PEEP Committee) 
for the purpose of securmg the maximum possible economy 
and avoiding wastage owing to delays and inefficiency. The 
Committee wiH consist of the Union Ministers for Home 
Affairs and Finance and the Deputy Chainnan of the Plannmg 
Commission. 

The House of the People, after a four-day debate, adopted 
on Sept. 13 a resolution moved by iVlr. Nehru approving the 
prmeiples, objectives, and development programmes of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The Council of States had unanimously 
approved the Plan’s objectives and priorities on Sept. 7- 
(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Eastern 
Economist, New Delhi - Indian High Commissioners Ofhee, 
London) (Prev. rep. First Five-Year Flan, 13234 C ; 
12851 A ; Industrial Development, 14103 A ; Steel 
Industry, 14792 A ; Nationalization Policy, 14714 A.) 

A. BECHUANALAND. — Return of Seretse Khama. - 
Renunciation of Claim to Chieftainship. 

The British Government’s decision to permit Seretse Khama, 
the former chief-designate of the Bamangwato tribe, to return 
to Bechuanaland as a private citizen was simultaneously 
announced on Sept. 26 m London and at a kgotla (trib^ 
gathermg) at Serowe. It was stated that Seretse would return 
within a few weeks, and would later be joined by his white 
wife and their two children. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office stated that the Earl of 
Home (Commonwealth Relations Secretary) had recently 
received Seretse and lus uncle Tshekedi Khama, who was 
visitmg England, at then own request, and that they had han- 
ded him “ a document signed by both in which Seretse Khama 
formally renounced for hnnself and his children all claim to tlie 
chieftamship of the Bamangwato tribe, and Tshekedi Khama, 
who had previously renounced for himself and his children ail 
clain to the chieftainship, reaffirmed his renunciation. Both 
expressed the hope that Seretse would be afiowed to return to 
the Bamangwato as a private person, and that both he and 
Tshekedi would be permitted to take part m the pohtical hfe 
of the tnbe. Each undertook to co-operate fuUy with Rasebolai 
Kgamane, the African Authority appointed by the High 
Commissioner.” In these circumstances the Government had 
decided that Seretse should be permitted to return ; that he 
and Tshekedi should be free to take part m the affairs of the 
Bamangwato , and that a Tribal Council of an advisory nature 
should be established, with Rasebolai as chairman. 

Seretse Khama had been living in England since 1950, when 
Mr. Attlee’s Government decided not to recognize him as chief 
of the tribe, and forbade hun to return to Bechuanaland for 
five years without permission. Mr. Churchill’s Government 
subsequently decided m 1952 to exclude him permanently 
from the clueftainship, and not to allow him to return until 
another chief had been securely established. At kgotlas in 1952 
and 1953, however, the tnbe failed to reach agreement on the 
choice of a new chief, whereupon the High Commissioner 
appomted Rasebolai (the third in succession to the chieftainship 
after Seretse and Tshekedi) as African Authority. Under the 
new settlement the chieftamship was left vacant, and was 
expected to be allowed to fall into abeyance. 

(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (12928 C.) 

B. ITALY. — The Cassino Memorial. 

A memorial commemoratmg 4,068 officers and men of the 
British and Commonwealth forces who fell m the Battle of 
Cassino and have no known grave was unveiled at Cassino on 
Sept. 30 by Field-Marshal I.ord Alexander of Turns, Supreme 
Allied Commander m Italy durmg the war- Situated m an 
amphitheatre of the hills overlookmg Cassmo, the memorial 
was built by the Imperial War Graves Commission on land given 
by the Italian Government. 

The ceremony was attended by Field-Marshal Sir Claude Ancbin- 
leck. General Lord Freyherg, V.C-, and other British and Common- 
wealth military, naval, and air leaders ot World War II, as well 
as by representatives of the armed forces of Canada, India, South 
Afnca, Poland (represented by General Anders), Brazil, and Greece, 
and by relatives of those who lost their lives at Cassmo An 
Italian Army contingent was also present, the Itahan Government 
being represented by Signor Campilh (Minister without portfoho), 
deputising for the Prime Munster, Signor Segm. 

The memorial — designed by Mr. I.ouis de Soissons, with 
sculptmre by Mr. James Woodford, R.A. — consists of a formal 
garden surrounded by 12 marble columns on which the names 
of the fallen are inscribed. — (Times - Giomale dTtalia, Rome) 

(Prev. rep* 149^4 ®*) 
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A. LAOS. — Political Developments, I954"5^* “ 
Evacuation of French Union and Vietminh Troops. - 
Clashes between Royal and Pathet Lao Forces. - General 
Elections. - New Government. - Political Settlement 
between Government and Pathet Lao. 

In accordance with the terms of the Geneva armistice 
agreement on Laos> all French Umon aad Vietminh troops m 
the country (except 5j000 French troops who were allowed Jo 
remain under the agreement) were evacuated by Nov. 19, 1954, 
the Pathet Lao (“ Free I.aotian ”) forces were vithdmwn 
to the two nortliern provinces of Phong Saiy and Sam Neua 
pending a political settlement The Franco-Laotian Land 
Forces Command had been ofi&eiaily dissolved on Nov. 1, 1954, 
following the progressive transfer of its po'wers to the Royal 
Laotian Army. The Jomt Commission for the enforcement of 
the cease-fire agreement, on winch the French, Royal Laotian, 
Pathet Lao, and Vietmmii commands w ere represented, ceased 
to function on Feh 15, 1955, and was replaced by a liaison 
group of representatives of the Royal Laotian and Pathet Lao 
forces. 

DijEferences between Royal 
Government and Pathet 
Lao Regime. - Abortive 
Negotiations. - Fightmg 
in Sam Neua Province. 
Negotiations for a 
settlement of the differ- 
ences betw’een the Royal 
Government and the 
Pathet Lao regime m 
northern Laos began in 
the autumn of 1954, but 
were not successfully 
concluded until August 
1956, nearly two years 
later- Developments 
durmg this period are 
described below. 

The condtision of a 
political settlement was 
hindered by a fundamen- 
tal difference of opmion 
between theRoyal Laotian 
and Paihet Lao Govern- 
ments on the interpreta- 
tion of the Geneva Agree- 
ment, and of an agreement 
signed at Elhang Khay 
by the two parties m the 
Jomt Commifision on Ang 
29-30, 1954. The Geneva 
Agreement provided that 
there should be 12 pro- 
visional assembly areas, 
one for each province, for 
the reception of the 
Paihet Lao fighting umts, whereas the Khang Khay Agreement had 
made no mention of assembly areas for theprovmces of Phong Saly and 
SamNeua. The Paihet Lao therefore claimed that they had been given 
administrative and military control of the whole of these provinces, 
which were already under their de facto control, as compensation for 
their agreement to withdraw from the other 1 0 provmoes, and that all 
Boyal troops should be withdrawn from them. The Boyal Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, mamtamed that the Pathet Lao forces 
should restrict themselves to the regrouping zones m the two provmces 
with a connecting corridor, and that, as a sovereign authority, it had 
the right to move its troops anywhere in Laotian territory. 

Negotiations for a political settlement had opened m September 
1954, when the Prime Munster, Prmce Souvanna Phouma, and the 
Defence Minister, M. Kou Voravong, met Pimce Souphanou Vong, 
head of the Pathet Lao Government. They were delayed, however, 
by a Cabinet cnsis precipitated by the murder of M. Kou Voravong 
at Vientiane on Sept. 18, during a reception at the house of the 
Vice-Premier, M. Sananikone. [The assadants, who had hidden in 
the garden, threw grenades and fired revolvers through a window 
before taking flight.] The crime was attributed to the “ Nationalist 
Laotians,” an anti-French terrorist organization unconnected with 
either PaiTiet Lao or the Vietminh. 

M. Sanamkone resigned, m consequence on Sept. 21, the remainder 
of the Cabmet foUowmg his exanaple on Oct. 19. After several 
unsueceesful attempts had been made to form a Government, M. 
Katay Sasorith (leader of the National Progressive Party, and a 
former Fmance Minister) formed a coalition Ministry on Nov. 25 with 
the Independent Party, led by M. Sanamkone, who became Foreign 
Minister in M. Sasonth's administration. 

The Paihet Lao leaders had already announced on Nov, 4, 1954, 
their recognition of the authority of the Boyal Government and their 
wiOingness to place the provmoes of Phong Saly and Sam Neua under 
its'adnuntetcation. The opening of negotiations, however, was again 
delayed hr a dispute over the meeting-place, and m consequence the [ 


situation deteriorated m these provmces, where a number of clashes 
between Eoyal and Paihet Lao troops took place between December, 
1954 and March 1955. Discussions weie eventually opened on Jan. lb 
1956, and concluded on March 9, when both parties agreed to mstruct 
their forces to cease all hostile acts against the other side 

On April S the Royal Government informed the International 
Control Comimssion that pohtical talks were bemg impeded because 
the Paihet Lao considered themselves as having conquered Phong 
Saly and Sam Neua- It accordingly suggested (i) that Boyal adminis- 
tration should be re-established m these provinces , (u) that the 
Paihet Lao umts should he collected in assembly areas, and (m) that, 
pending general elections, they should be repiesented m the adminis- 
tration of the two provmces. The Pathet Lao put forward counter- 
proposals for a Jomt Pohtical Council of three delegates from each 
side which would settle all disputes, including the problem of the 
administration of the two provmces, enforce the agreement reached on 
March 9, pi epaie for general elections, and form a national coalition 
Government in which the Pathet Lao would he represented. 

Negotiations were re-opened on April 19, but a week later the 
Pmyal Government withdrew, claiming that no basis for agreement 
existed. The International Commission informed both parties on 
June 4 of its concern at the lack of progress towards a political 
settlement, and pointed out that the frequency and seriousness of 
incidents had mcreased mspite of the agreement concluded on March 9. 
In a second letter on June 15, the Commission commented that the 
Boyal Government’s right to administer Phong Saly and Sam Neua 
might be deduced from the Geneva Pow'ers’ recognition of the umty 
of Laos and of the Boyal Government’s sovereignty over the whole 
country, moreover, this right had been recogmzedby the Pathet Laom 
November 1954 In view of prevailmg conditions m those provmces, 
however, it would be difficult to estabhsh the Boyal administration 
there without a pohtical settlement, and the Commission therefore 
suggested that talks should be resumed without delay. Discussions 
between military representatives of the two parties on means of 
preventing incidents subsequently opened on June 27 

On July 7, however, fightmg between the Royal and Pathet Lao 
forces broke out near Muong Penn (a post held by Boyal troops about 
20 miles S of the town of Sam Neua), and as a result the Boyal 
Government broke off the mihtary talks on July 9 The Government 
claimed that the Pathet Lao forces had begun the fightmg, with the 
” open and direct comphcity of the Yietmmh ” whereas Paihet Lao 
spokesmen asserted that several battahons of Royal troops had been 
sent to the Sam Neua area, had repeatedly attacked the Paihet Lao 
forces durmg Jime, and had been responsible for the latest fightmg. 
Following an appeal for a cease-fire by the International Commission, 
the situation was reported on July 11 to have returned to normal 
Further clashes m the Muong Peun area nevertheless occurred duiing 
August, each side accusmg the other of responsibihty 

Pohticalandmilitary talks were re-opened on Oct. 9 m Rangoon under 
the auspices of the International Commission, the Government dele- 
gation bemg led by M. Katay Sasorith and the Pathet Lao delegation by 
Prince Souphanou Vong. A new cease-fire was concluded on Oct, 11, 
and negotiations for the re-establishment of Boyal administration m 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua and on arrangements for the geneial 
elections [see below] were subsequently held m Vientiane. The 
Pathet Lao delegation mamtamed that a pohtical settlement should 
precede the integration of the two provmces, and that this should take 
place by stages , they also proposed that the votmg-age should be 
reduced, that women should he allowed to vote, and that mixed 
control committees should be set up to supervise the elections AH 
these proposals were rejected by the Boyal Government, which 
msaisted that it was constitutionally bound to hold elections 
durmg 1965, and that the electoral law could be changed only by the 
National Assembly. The Government accordingly informed the 
International Commission on Nov. 9 that it had been unable to reach 
agreement with the Pathet Loo, and would therefore proceed with 
the elections 

General Elections. 

The Laotian general elections had originally been scheduled for 
Aug. 28, 1955, but, owing to the then unresolved conflict between 
the Royal Government and the Pathet Lao, had been postponed 
by the National Assembly until December 25. The Laotian 
Government had informed the International Commission on 
June 7 that it would be impossible to organize elections in the 
provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua as long as the Royal 
adimnistration had not been re-established m those areas, and on 
June 10 the National Assembly accordingly postponed the 
elections until December. 

Votmg took place on Deo. 25 in the ten provmoes controlled by the 
Government and m those areas of Phong Saly and Sam Neua occupied 
by its troops ; they passed off peacefully except for some sporadic 
fightmg in the Muong Peun area. Government spokesmen claimed 
that about 80 per cent of the electorate had voted despite appeals by 
the Paihet Lao for a boycott of the elections. Of the 39 seats m the 
Assembly, 21 were won by the National Progressive Party, eight by 
the Independent Party, three by the Democrats, two by the National 
Umon Party, and five by non-party candidates 

The new Assembly met on Feb. 13, 1956, and M. Sasorith’s Govern- 
ment resigned on the following day. After both M Sasorith and 
Prince Souvanna Phouma (also a member of the Progressive Party) 
had failed to secure the two-thirds majority required by the Constitu- 
tion for investiture as Pmne Minister, the latter succeeded in forming 
a Government on March 21, 1956. 



(Economist) 
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Settlement between Royal Government pathet Lao. 

The Pathet Lao leader. Prince Souphanou Yong, arrived m 
Vientiane on Aug. 1 for taUks with the new Prime Minister (who 
IS his half-brother), and on Aug, 5 a new agreement was con- 
cluded between the two parties. Its terms were as follows : 

(1) The Royal Govenunent and Pathet Lao would end aU hostile 
acts against each other 

(2) The GoTennnent would respect the rights and democratic 
Uherties of all citizens without discrimmation, and peimit the Pathet 
Lao^a pohtical organizations to conduct their actiTities legally 

(3) The provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Nena would be brought 
imder Royal administration. 

(4) The Pathet Lao forces would be mtegiated in the Royal Army. 
Pending their mtegration, the troops of both sides would retam then* 
present positions and would not mcrease their strength in men or 
armaments. 

(6) Two mixed co mm issions, civil and military, would work out 
detailed arrangements for the transfer of Phong Saly and Sam Neua 
to governmental control and the mtegration of the Pathet Lao m the 
Army and civilian hfe. 

(6) Elections would be held throughout the country, on the basis of 
adult sufficage and secret ballot, to increase the number of deputies 
from 39 to 60. 

(7) A Government of National Umon would be formed m which the 
Pathet Lao would be represented, 

(.8) In foreign affairs the Laotian Government would pursue a pohcy 
of peace and neutrahty, adhere to the “ five prmciples of peaceful 
CO -existence,” and maintain good relations with all countries 
Moreover, Laos would not jom any military alhance, nor authorize 
any mihtary bases on Laotian territory except those provided for m 
the Geneva Agreements- 

Foliowing the conclusion of this agreement. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma paid a visit to Peking, where he and the Chinese 
Prime Mmister, Mr. Chou En-lai, signed an agreement on 
Aug. 23 whereby Laos reaffirmed her pohey of neutrahty and 
China and Laos imdertook to observe the “ five principles of 
peaceful co-existeuce,” to develop good-neighbourly relations, 
and to develop economic and cultural relations. Durmg his 
return journey Prmce Souvanna Phouma visited Hanoi, the 
capital of North Vietnam, where he signed a similar agreement 
on August 30 with President Ho Chi-mmh. 

(International Commission for Super\usion and Control m 
Laos, Cmd. 9630 - Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Laos, 13816 A 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Opening of Boarding Schools. 

The first boarding schools in the Soviet Union, 285 m number, 

were opened on Sept. 1 , the beginning of the new school year. 
The official Pravda said that they would be the precursors of a 
nation-wide system of boardmg schools which would “ become 
the basic form of common secondary and technical education 
for the rising generation.’’ The Government’s intention to create 
such schools had been aimoimced by M. Khrushchev at the 20 th 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party m February. 

Tbe boardmg schools will accommodate some 70,000 children 
The scheme apphes at present to children between the ages of seven 
and 17, but will ultimately be extended to cover those of kinder- 
garten age. Many of these schools will be connected with specific 
industries — e.g. mmiog, railways, oil plants, and collective and 
State farms — furtherance of the Government’s aim of the “ poly- 
teohnization ” of education, as expounded by M. Khrushchev at the 
20th party congress (see page 14747, second column) It was officially 
stated that the scheme would be voluntary in character and that 
children would not he sent to boarding schools without their parents* 
consent. Parents would be required to contribute to the support of 
children in boarding schools, except where theie were many children 
in the family, or where the parents* wages were small. 

Otiier educational reforms coming into operation on Sept. 1 
mcluded compulsory secondary education (up to 17 years) 
throughout the U.S.S.R. and the abohtion of all fees, including 
university fees, in conformity with the resolutions adopted at 
the 20th party congress. At the same tune new syllabuses were 
widely introduced m secondary schools providing for greater 
practical work in workshops, laboratories, etc., in accordance 
with the “ polytechmzation ” pohcy, and for a corresponding 
reduction in the time devoted to arts subjects generally. (Tunes) 

B. LIBERIA. — Development Concessions for Italy. 

It was announced m Rome on Sept. 22 , after talks between 
President Gronchi and President Tubman of Liberia, that the 
Liberian Government would grant Italy concessions for 
exploring and exploitmg some of the natural resources of 
Liberia, and that negotiations would be speeded up for the 
concession to an Italian company of part of the free port of 
Monrovia. President Tubman (who was on a tour of Europe) 
had announced an “ open door ” policy for trade and mvest- 
ment in Liberia early in 1956. The United States has at 
present the biggest financial investments in the repuhhc, 
but there are also important German, Swedish, Spanish, and 
Italian interests. — (Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Financial Times) 


C. SUEZ CANAL. — Traffic m 1954 and 1955. 

Figures published by the Suez Canal Company on June 15 
showed that 14,666 ships, of an aggregate net tonnage of 
115,756,358, passed through the Canal m 1955, compared with 
13,215 ships aggregating 102,498,851 net tons m 1954. 
Merchandize passmg through the Canal m 1955 totalled 
107,558,000 tons, against 99,881,000 tons in 1954. 

The following table shows the comparative position of the 
various countries using the Canal in 1955 : 


No. of lonnage Nu. of Tonnage 

Tiansits Transits 


Great Bntam 

4,358 32,789,874 

Costa Rica* 

83 

283,117 

Norway 

1,835 

15,594,949 

Finland 

51 

266,692 

Libenci“» 

1,096 

14,030,172 

Saudi Arabia 

19 

242 711 

France 

1,217 

10,826,255 

Egypt 

lUl 

197,537 

Italy 

1,376 

9,220,224 

Spam 

50 

129,833 

Panama* 

904 

8,074,498 

Yugoslavia 

52 

120,491 

Netherlands 

687 

4,774,138 

Pakistan 

26 

106,797 

Sweden 

483 

3,822,236 

Czechoslovakia 

16 

78,410 

Umted States 

380 

3,134,238 

Indonesia 

14 

62,709 

Denmaik 

379 

2,897,246 

China 

8 

32,235 

Germany (W.) 

377 

2,458,621 

Switzerland 

5 

31,849 

Greece 

273 

1,387,280 

Lebanon 

30 

25,36(* 

Japan 

147 

998,498 

Morocco 

3 

25,317 

Soviet Umon 

171 

901,244 

Burma 

8 

19,916 

Portugal 

101 

757,818 

Ethiopia 

26 

18,840 

India 

120 

616,020 

Bulgaria 

4 

17,458 

Poland 

102 

607,455 

Rumania 

6 

17,214 

Honduras* 

38 

420,695 

Phihppmes 

3 

15,576 

Belgium 

36 

367,545 

Monaco* 

2 

13,630 

Turkey 

61 

346,976 

Other coimtiies 

18 

24,704 


* * Flags of convemence ” — see table on page 15U99 

Northbound cargoes through the Canal m 1955 totalled 
87,426,000 tons (against 74,551,000 tons m 1954), and south- 
boimd cargoes 20,082,000 tons (22,370,000 tons in 1954). The 
prmcipal northbound traffic in 1955 consisted of petroleum 
products (66,893,000 tons), followed by metals and ores 
(5,300,000 tons), cereals (2,488,000 tons), oil seeds (1,803,000 
tons), and textile material and fibres (1,744,000 tons). The 
mam items of southbound traffic were : machinery’ and 
■wrought metals (3,759,000 tons), cement (2,863,000 tons), 
and fertilizers (2,454,000 tons). (Annual Report of the 
Suez Canal Company for 1955) (Prev. rep. 13006 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — ReHgious Aflfiliatioiis. 

Statistics published on Sept. 15 by the National Coimcil of 
the Churches of Christ m the U.S.A. showed that 100,162,529 
Americans (60.9 per cent of the population) were members of 
churches, temples, or s 3 magogues in 1953 — ^the highest figure 
ever recorded, and the first occasion on which the 100 , 000,000 
mark had been passed. The figures, collated from information 
supphed by 258 religious bodies, showed that church member- 
ship had increased by 2.8 per cent m 1955 as compared with 
a 1.8 per cent increase m population. Membership of the six 


principal denominations was given as follows • 

1955 

1954 

Protestant 

58,448.567 

57,124,142 

Roman Cathohc 

33,396,647 

32,403,332 

Je^wish 

5,500,000 

5,500,000 

Eastern Orthodox 

Old Cathohc and Pohsh National 

2,386,945 

2,024,219 

Cathohc 

367,370 

367,918 

Buddhist . . . . 

63,000 

63,000 

Total . 

100,162,529 

97,482,611 


The 58,000,000 Protestants fell into nine general groupings, 
mcluding Baptist, Methodist, Presbytenan, Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
Congregational, and Disciples of Chnst. The lai^est Protestant 
groupmg was the Baptist (18,793,097 persons m membership of 27 
Baptist church bodies), followed by 11,784,060 Methodists in 22 
church groups and 7,059,593 Lutherans in 19 church groups. The 
largest smgle Protestant denomination was the Methodist Church 
(9,292,046 members), followed by the National Baptist Convention 
(8,467,439), the Protestant Episcopal Church (2,757,944), and the 
Presbyterian Church (2,645,745). The Church of Chnst, Scientist 
(Christian Scientists), which has many members m the U S.A., was 
not mcluded in the statistics beca'ose a regulation of that Church 
forbids the “ niunbermg ** of people. 

It was pointed out (a) that the Protestant Churches usually 
counted only those who have attained full Church membership 
(mostly 13 years of age or older) ; (6) that the Roman CathoHo 
Church counted all baptized persons, mcluding infants ; and (c) that 
members of the Jewish faith were defined as those in membership of 
Hebrew religious congregations. 

The figure of 60.9 per cent of the population vnth formal 
religious affihations compared with 57 per cent in 1950, 49 per 
cent in 1940, and 36 per cent m 1900. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14436 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Teaclimg Profession. - 
New Burnliam Scales. - The Teachers (Superannuation) 
BilL - Protests by Teachers* Unions. 

Increased salary scales for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools m England and Wales, costing some £31,000,000 a year 
and benehting some 240,000 teachers, were proposed in recom- 
mendations of the Burnham Committee made pubhe on April 
30, 1956. The award was approved by the ^Iinistry of Education 
on June 28 and came mto force on Oct. 1. 

Earlier D^elopments. At a meetmg of the Biirnham Committee 
(compnamg representatives of teachers* organizations and education 
authorities) m November 1955, the local education anthonties had 
put forward a tentative ofier of a five per cent mtenm mcrease m 
salaries, together with a promise of a general review of salaries at a 
later date. These proposals were considered at a meeting of the 
teachers’ panel of the Committee held on Deo. 20, and the panel later 
approached the local authorities’ representatives to ask for an early 
openmg of negotiations. The principal body represented on the 
teachers’ panel, the National Union of Teachers (N.U.T.), had decided 
at its Easter conference at Scarborough m 1955 to press for the 
raismg of the basic mnumum scales (for men) of S450 rismg by 
annual increments to £625, to £500 rising by merements to £1,050. 
This demand wais endorsed by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters m Secondary Schools at its Worthing conference m 
January 1956. 

The attitude of the Government towards the forthcoming Bmnham 
Committee talks was set forth m the following statement issued by the 
Ministry of Education on Jan 5 : 

The Government would have been willing to approve the mtro- 
duetion of a reasonable mterim mcrease of salaries from April 1, but 
they also agree that a thorough review of teaehem* salaries is needed, 
and welcome the early start of negotiations for this purpose 

“ Even so, a new Burnham award would not normally come mto 
operation for another 15 months, and the Munster has no power to 
make such an award letrospective But if , as a result of the early 
start of deliberations, a settlement is reached and agreed by all parties 
which can be mtrodnced from a date earher than Apnl 1, 1957, the 
Government will sympathetically consider adopting such a date. 

" It is, however, very important that this ma 3 or review of teachers’ 
salaries should be well and carefully done, and therefore if the Burn- 
ham Committee should return to the suggestion of an interim mcrease 
the Government would be prepared to consider it.” 

A meeting of the mam Buriiham Committee took place on Jan. 26, 
at which it was agreed that negotiations should begm at once with a 
view to arranging a salary mcrease to come mto effect on or before 
Got 1, 1956. 

In a memorandum submitted to the Committee durmg March by 
the National Association of Head Teachers, suggestmg an increase m 
the basic minimum for head teachers from £1,789 to at least £2,500, 
perturbation was expressed at the relative decline m head teachers’ 
salaries. In spite of increased responsibihties as a result of the 1944 
Education Act, differentials between the remuneration of head and 
class teachers had steadily decreased. Among other recommendations, 
the memorandum suggested the introduction of a fractional differen- 
tial for head teachers which would reflect modifications in the basic 
Burnham awards. 


Burnham Committee Recommendations. The following changes m 
the basic salary scales for men and women teachers were recom- 
mended by the Burnham Oommittee on Apnl 30 * 



Basic 

Annual 

Basic 


mi-niTrmTn 

mcrement 

maximum 

Men 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Existing rates . 

450 

18 

725 

Proposed rates - 
W<men 

475 

25 

900 

Existing rates . 

405 

15 

580 

Proposed rates . . 

430 

20 

720 


Proposals were aao made for additional allowances for posts 
involving special responsibihty, and for substantial increases in the 
salaries of head teachers, A good honours graduate” headmaster 
of a large grammar school would have his maximum salary raised to 
£ 2 , 200 . 

The Burnham Technical Committee recommended in June 
increased salary scales for teachers m technical coUegea and institutes, 
and in art colleges and schools in England and Wales, to bring them 
mto line with the increases for primary and secondary teachers. 

Teachers* Reactions to Burnham Recommendations. The 
recommendations of the main Burnham Committee provoked varied 
reactions from different teachers* associations. A special conference 
of members of the N.U.T, (which enjoys a majority representation on 
the teachers* panel of the Burnham Committee) passed on May li a 
resolution confirming their acceptance of the proposals. On the other 
hand, Mr. D. I. Davies, president of the National Association of 
Schoolmasters (N.A.S.), expressed great disappointment, observing 
that the "paltry increase of 10s. a week as the •minim ntn will not 
prove the attraction necessary to recruit [teachers] to the profession, 
while at the m a x i mum teachers will be, comparatively, £160 worse 
off than before the war.” 

^Miss A, M. Pierotti, general secretary of the National Union of 
Women Teachers, expressed dissatisfaction that nothing had been 
done to rfeduce the difference between men’s and women’s salaries. 


' Mr. A. T. h. Rimmer, general secretary of the National Association of 
' Head Teachers, said that the new scales recognized m some measure 
j the necessary differential between the head teacher and the assistant 
teaching staff, but criticized the lack of provision for head teachers of 
primary schools and regretted the absence of an incremental scale 
! by which the growmg experience of the head teacher might be 
I recognized. 

New Salary Scales for Scottish Teachers, The Scottish Education 
Department announced on March 22, 1956, an mtenm mcrease of 
seven per cent m the basic part of the salary for teachers employed 
by education authorities. In addition, revised scales for certam 
honours graduates and for certain teachers m further education were 
published. These mereases were made under the provisions of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1946. 

Further mereases, estimated to cost an additional £3,000,000 
annually, were proposed m draft regulations issued by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland on Aug. 21. The effect of these mereases 
(scheduled to come mto force on Nov. 1, and to remam m operation 
nntil March 31, 1960) is seen m the following examples 

Old Rates New Raivs 



Basic 

Basic 

Basic 

Basic 


min 

max 

mir> 

max. 

Gfraduaie Teaekeis, Secondary Schools 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1st and 2nd class honours 

663 

1,134 

675 

1,200 

3rd class honours 

610 

984 

625 

1,085 

Ordinary graduates 

581 

922 

600 

1,040 

Primanj School Teachers inoji-graduale) 




Women with 4 years’ trammg 

486 

712 

500 

810 


The Teachers (Superannuation) Bill. 

The Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department announced on Oct. 20, 1955, that proposals had 
been put to representatives of local education authorities and 
teachers’ associations with reference to the mtroduction of a 
levised contributory pensions scheme for teachers. A similar 
Bill had been mtroduced in 1954, but had been withdrawn by 
the Government before its second reading after it had been 
subjected to strong criticism both by teachers’ organizations 
and by M.P.s of all parties (see 13589 A). 

The announcement of Oct. 20 stated • " Although, like the Bill 
which was dropped m 1954, the new scheme requires from teachers a 
contribution of six per cent instead of the present five per cent, it 
embodies two new features of great importance to them. The Govern- 
ment will accept habihty to provide all (instead of only two-thirds) of 
the money needed for the new scheme to start without any deficiency, 
and secondly, the teachers are assured by the new Bill of a stable rate 
of contribution, even if deficiencies arise agam m the future.” 

The proposals were immediately rejected by the N.U.T,, 
while the N.A.S. issued a statement saymg that the plan was 
“ tantamount to a cut in salary ” and that its members would 
contmue to resist the raising of contributions. 

Further details of the proposals became known when the new 
Bill was mtroduced m the House of Commons on Nov. 25, 
1955. Among new benefits proposed were an mcrease in the 
lump sum payable to teachers on retirement , an mcrease 
(from 40 to 45 years) in the length of service which could be 
coimted for pension purposes ; more liberal provision for 
teachers whose health broke down at an early age ; and a 
reduction in the period over which the average salary for 
pension purposes was calculated. 

The Bill was given a second reading by the House of Commons 
on Dec. 6, 1955, by 299 votes to 249. 

Sir David Eccles (Minister of Education) said that the new BiU was 
necessary to replace existing legislation on the subject, wbich was no 
longer workable. The actuarial deficit on teachers* pensions would 
amount to £290,000.000 for England and Wales and £34,000,000 for 
Scotland by March 1956, and the Bill would provide for the 
Exchequer to assume responsibihty for this. After that tune, the new 
rate of contribution would help to keep the fimd solvent, while any 
deficit that might arise in the future would be met by local author- 
ities "With the aid of Exchequer grants. 

Mr, Michael Stewart (Lab.), the principal Opposition spokesman, 
asserted that there was no real difference between the new Bill and 
that which had been dropped in 1954. Miss Herbison and other 
Labour Members beheved that the Bill would have an adverse effect 
upon reormtment to the teaching profession, and called for its 
withdrawal. 

After extensive opposition to the Bill had been expressed by 
members of the teaching profession (see below), Sir David 
Eccles tabled an amendment during the Committee stage to 
defer the Bill’s entry into force from April 1 to Oct. 1, 1956. 
This, he pointed out, would mean that the increase in contri- 
butions would coincide with the salary increases recommended 
by the Burnham Committee, described above. The amendment 
was approved on Feb. 2 and the Bill was given its third reading 
on March 22 by 285 votes to 235. It was enacted on July 5 
after passing through the House of Lords. 
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Tcachcjrs* Protests against Bill, j 

Strong opposition to the Teachers (Superannuation) Bill ; 
was expressed by all branches of the teaching profession, the ; 
X.U.T. resolving on Nov. 19, 1955, that its executive should i 
“ employ, if necessary, the full resources of the union to defeat ! 
the Bill.” ! 

Initially, the opposition to the Bill took the form of representations ! 
to M.P,s by teachers* orgamzatioiis, and the publicizing of the 1 
teachers* point of view in the Press and elsewhere. After the Bill was j 
introduced in Parliament, however, the opposition grew m intensity \ 
and the N-A.S., followed later hy the N.U.T., nnitdred mto the j 
possihihties of imposing a ban on “ extraneous duties *’ which were | 
■Qsually performed Toluntarily hy teachers, such as the collection of | 
National Savings and duties in connexion with the school meals 
service. On Beo. 10, 1955, the N.TJ T. asked all its members to stop 
coUeetmg school savings during the spring and summer terms of 1956 
as a protest against the Bill. The NAS. supported this movement, 
and, as a result, teachers in membership of these two unions refused 
duxmg the spring and summer terms to collect National Savmgs m 
schools. Other teaching associations, however — ^notably the Associa- 
tions of Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses, the membership 
of which is largely drawn from grammar-school teachers — ^refused to 
take part m such action. 

After the Teachers (Superannuation) Bill became law, the 
executive of the N.U.T. decided on July 7 to lift the ban on the 
collection of school savings, but issued a statement declaring 
that the increased pension contributions w^ere “ imposed on the 
profession in spite of the strong opposition of the union.” The 
N.U.T. said that it considered the increase to be a serious 
injustice to teachers,” and declared that its case against it 
“ remains unaltered by recent developments in salary negotia- 
tions and SIX months’ postponement of the BiH’s operation.” 

SundLerland Teachers* School Meals Dispute, - High Court Action. 

Throughout the summer term some 200 N.A S. members 
employed by the Sunderland Education Committee refused to 
collect money for school meals, as a protest against the Bill. 
The local authority threatened all the teachers concerned with 
disimssal, but later decided to give notice to only five of them. 
Six N.A.S. members brought a test action against the local 
education authority, seeking a declaration that its decision to 
dismiss the teachers was ultra mres and m breach of its statutory 
duty under the 1944 Education Act, and that employers were 
not entitled to impose upon teachers duties in connexion with 
school meals other than actual supervision. 

Mr. Justice Barry, giving judgment for the teachers on July 
13, ruled that, under the provisions of the 1944 Education Act, 
the collection of money for school meals could only be a volun- 
tary service by teachers, and that it was not wnthm the 
statutory powers of the local education authority to dismiss 
teachers for refusing to undertake it. 

The Sunderland branch of the N A.S. resolved on July 14 
to continue the ban on the collection of school-meals money, 
after hearing a report by the six members mvolved m the 
H^h Court action. The ban was lifted, however, on July 20, 
and on Aug. 15 the local authority agreed to withdraw the 
dismissal notices issued to the teachers mvolved m the High 
Court action.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Teachers* Salaries, etc., 15589 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Presidential Election. - 
Labour Unions* Support for Democratic Nominees. 

The executive committee of the umfied American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO) decided on Aug. 28, by 17 votes to five, to recommend its 
15,000,000 members to support the Democratic candidates 
(Mr, Stevenson and Senator Kefauver) in the forthcoinmg 
presidential election. The decision was confirmed by the general 
board of the AFL-CIO, consistmg of the heads of 145 unions m 
membership of the organization, at a meetmg in Chicago on 
Sept. 12. Mr. George Meany (president of the AFL-CIO) and 
Mr. Walter P. Reuther (president of the United Automobile 
Workers) were among those speaking in support of the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted with only a few dissenting votes. At 
the executive committee’s meetmg on Aug. 28 Mr. Meany had 
pointed out that although the AFL-CIO supported the 
“ Stevenson-Kefauver ticket ’% it was committed to a strictly 
non-partisan policy and would ‘‘ not become part of any political I 
party, attempt to dominate any party, nor permit any party to 
dominate us.”— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. AFL-CIO, I4S9S A.) 

B. LONDON. — New Lord Mayor. 

Sir George James Cuilum Welch ( 60 ), Alderman of Bridge 
Within, was elected Lord Mayor of London at Guildhall on 
Sept. 29 for the civic year 1956 - 57 , in succession to Sir Cuthh^ 
Ackroyd. The new Lord Mayor is a solicitor. (Times) (14442 D.) 


C. GOLD COAST. — Independeiice in 1957. 

The British Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) informed 
the Governor of the Gold Coast (Sir Charles Arden- Clarke), 
in a dispatch published on Sept. 18, that, subject to parha- 
mentary approval, the Gold Coast would be granted mdepen- 
dence within the British Commonwealth on March 6, 1957, 
under the name of Ghana. 

In a dispatch of Aug. 23, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke infoimed 3^Ir. 
Lennox-Boyd that Dr. Nkrumah (Prime Minister of the Gold Coast) 
had formally requested him to transmit to the Colonial Secretary his 
request that Mr. Lennox-Boyd, m accordance with his statement of 
May 1 1 (see 14890 A), would declare a firm date for the attainment of 
independence hy the Gold Coast. A motion calling for the indepen- 
dence of the Gold Coast as a sovereign and mdependent State withm 
the Commonwealth under the name of Ghana ** had been adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly on Aug 3, with the support of 72 of the 
104 members (see 15072 A), and in the Governor’s view this consti- 
tuted the reasonable majority ** which Sir. Lennox-Boyd had 
stipnlated as necessary before a date could be fixed for independence. 
[The 72 members supporting the motion consisted of 71 elected as 
Convention People’s Party candidates and an Independent who had 
applied for the Government Whip immediately after election.] 

In his reply, dated Sept 15, Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that ** H.M. 
Government Wl at the first available opportnnity mtroduce into the 
U.K. Parliament a BiH to accord independence to the Gold Coast, 
and that, subject to parhamentary approval, H M. Government 
mtend that mdependence should come about on March 6, 1957.” 
The U.N. Trusteeship Council, Mr Lennox-Boyd contmued, had 
passed a resolution in July notmg that the will of the majority of the 
mhahitants of British Togoland, as expressed m the recent plebiscite, 
was for union with an independent Gold Coast, and recommending 
that the trusteeship agreement should be terminated upon the 
attainment of mdependence by the Gold Coast. Provided that this 
resolution was endorsed by the U N. General Assembly, appropriate 
action would be taken to mclude the territory of British Togoland 
withm the mdependent Gold Coast. The necessary steps would also 
be taken to give effect to the Legislative Assembly’s desire that the 
name of the Gold Coast should be changed to Ghana. ” It is the 
earnest hope of H M Government/* Mr Lennox-Boyd concluded, 

that at this tummg-point in the history of the Gold Coast all 
sections of the community will be able to work together for the 
general good.** 

Dr Nkrumah’s announcement to the Legislative Assembly 
of the date for mdependence, made on the same day (Sept. 18). 
was greeted with jubilation by Government supporters, who 
earned the Prime Minister from the building shoulder-high. 
Mr. Akoto, chairman of the National Liberation Movement 
(the leadmg Opposition party, which advocates a federal 
Constitution), stated on Sept. 19, however, that the Movement 
and its aUies would pursue their demand for an agreed Consti- 
tution before the grant of mdependence ; if this demand was 
not granted before March 6, 1957, they would from that date 
“ consider the Gold Coast and Togoland as separate and 
sovereign States within the Bntish Commonwealth.” 

Professor Busia (the Leader of the Opposition, who was m 
London at the time for consultations with the Colonial Secretary) 
urged that independence should be accompanied by effective 
constitutional safeguards. He appealed to Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
to visit the Gold Coast and ‘‘ make an effort to bring the parties 
together to settle the constitutional dispute,” declarmg that 
this suggestion “ offers the only hope ... of securmg for the 
Gold Coast a peaceful and happy mdependence and steady 
progress within the British Commonwealth.” 

Dr. Nkrumah said on Sept. 20 that the Assembly wotdd 
have ample opportumty to debate the Constitution, which 
would be published as a White Paper, and that the Government 
would be wfilmg to discuss details with the Opposition before 
the debate. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Gold Coast, 15072 A; Togoland, 14898 C.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM - CANADA - UNITED 
STATES. — Opening of Transatlantic Telephone System. 

The first transatlantic telephone system, permitting 
direct telephonic conversation between Britain, Canada, and 
the U-S.A., was simultaneously inaugurated on Sept. 25 m 
London, Ottawa, and New York. Begun m 1953, it was 
completed two months ahead of schedule by the joint efforts 
of the British Post Office, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation. 

The transatlantic telephone system — ^the longest submairme 
system of its kind m the worldr—is described m 13282 A. 
Prior to its inauguration, transatlantic telephone calls were 
made by radio-telephone and were thus subject to atmospheric 
mterference. — (Times - Montreal Star - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13282 A.) 
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A. AVIATION. — 1956 Session of ICAO Assembly. - 
Report oa Sovereignty in Outer Space. - World Air 
Traffic in 1955. - European Civil Aviation Conference. 

The tenth session of the Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) was held m Caracas 
(Venezuela) from June 19 to July 19. The session was attended 
by representatives of 58 member-countries, as well as by a 
number of observers. A summary of the principal decisions 
taken is given below, 

Sovereisxxty in Outer Space. A report was presented to the Assembly 
recommending the conclusion of an agreement on the use of outer 
space by nations of the world. It pomted out (1) that there was good 
reason to believe that mechanical contrivances ** would travel 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere in the near future , (2) that none of 
the rules which furnished legal guidance to States on problems of 
sovereignty were applicable to outer space ; (3) that the Chicago 
Convention on International Civil Aviation, which had been ratified 
or adhered to by all 67 countnes in membership of ICAO, gave each 
of these nations complete and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace 
above its territory, but made no mention of whether this sovereignty 
extended beyond the boundaries of the atmosphere , (4) that there 
was at present no U.N, Specialized Agency responsible for working 
out agreements on sovereignty, rights, and privileges beyond the 
atmosphere ,* (5) that, as space craft would have to pass through 
the atmosphere before reaching outer space, the matter was necess- 
arily of mterest to the ICAO. The report added, however, that the 
subject though of considerable legal mterest, could not be discussed 
by the Organization until it had been officially raised by a member- 
state. 

Professor J. O. Cooper, of the Institute of lutemational Air Law at 
MoGiU University (Montoal), and legal adviser to the International 
Air Transport Association, circulated a document to ICAO members 
suggesting that a convention on sovereignty in outer space should : 

( 1 ) Reaffirm the Chicago Couvention givmg the subjacent State 
full sovereignty m areas of the atmospheric space above it, up to 
heights where “ aircraft,” as now defined, could be operated ; such 
areas being designated ** territorial space.” 

(2) Extend the sovereignty of the subjacent State upwards to 300 
miles above the Earth’s surface, designating this second region as 
“ contiguous space,” and provide for right of transit through tins 
zone for all non-mfiitary devices, ascending or descending. 

(S) Accept the principle that all space above ** contiguous space ” 
should be free for the passage of all “ mechanical contrivances ” 

These solutions, Professor Cooper believed, would aid the future 
peaceful use of rockets and space sateUites, and provide reasonable 
security for the sub] acent State. He recognized that the physical and 
scientific information needed to iea;Ch sound decisions might not yet be 
available, but thought the information collected by the International 
Geophysical Year programme [see 14349 A] would help greatly 

Dr. Edward Warner, president of the ICAO Council, said that 
“ the law of the outer regions beyond those accessible to aerodynami- 
caJly-suppoxted aircraft, not long since a subject of sheer fantasy, 
begins to claim serious thought from aenous students, and to engender 
discussion of the possibfiity that a new convention may be needed to 
define its status.” If such discuasiou was needed, he thought ICAO 
was the proper body through which to conduct it. 

Air Navigation, The Assembly recognized that in certam regions 
and on certain routes the inadequacy of air navigation facilities and 
procedures to meet the needs of civil aircraft at present in use had 
resulted m serious deficiencies. Increased demands had been imposed 
on air navigation services by {a) the considerable variation m the 
stages reached in aeronautical developments m various countries ; 
( 6 ) the constant expansion of international air transport, entailing a 
contmuous growth m the density and frequency of air traffic ; and 
(c) the mtroduction of 3 et aircraft mto commercial aviation For these 
reasons, the Assembly instructed the ICAO Council to set up a 
special panel of highly qualified experts in the field of air navigation 
to assess the trends and mam developments in mtemational civil 
aviation within the next 15 years. 

Technical Problems. The Assembly attached special importance 
to the elaboration of ICAO’s technical programme. In this connexion 
its recommendations mcluded : (a) the formulation and implementa- 
tion of recommended ** standard practices ” for world air traffic ; 
(ft) regional plans for aviation facilities and services ; (0) mamtenanoe 
of proficiency in the technical staff of the ICAO Secretariat , (d) the 
jomt civil and uculitary use of air space and air navigation facilities 
and services ; and (e) assistance to member -States through regional 
offices and through the training activities of ICAO’s Air Navigation 
Bureau. 

Simplification of Air Travel. The Assembly underhned the impor- 
tance of further action to facilitate air travel by the elimmation of 
uimeoessary formalities relating to passport control, public health 
regulations, and Customs mspection 

Council. A new Council was elected for a three-year penod ending 
in 1959, consisting of representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazii, Canada, Egypt, France, India, the Irish Republic, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
South Africa, the U.K., the U.S.A., and Venezuela. 

Budget. The Assembly approved a net Budget of Can $3,567,732 
for^theyear 1957, compared with Can.$2,826,971 for 1956. 


Other recent developments connected with ICAO are 
described below. 

Air Traffic in 1955. Figures of air traffic durmg 1955, published by 
ICAO on Dec. 29, 1955, showed that passenger traffic carried by 
mtemational and domestic scheduled airline companies reached the 
record total of 69,000,000 passengers, against 59,000,000 m 1954 and 
52,400,000 m 1953 Cargo carried also leached a record figure of 

907.000. 000 ton-miles m 1955, against 760,000,000 m 1954 and 

710.000. 000 m 1953. Comparative figures are given below 



Miles 

Passengers 

Passenger 

Cargo 

Mail 


flown 

earned 

miles 

ton-miles 

ton -miles 



(all figures represent millions) 


1937 

165 

2.5 

880 

n.a 

n.a 

1945 

373 

9.3 

5,100 

77 

90 

1953 

1,165 

52.4 

28,900 

710 

188 

1954 

1,265 

59 0 

32,620 

760 

22.3 

1955 

1,407 

69 0 

38,530 

907 

257 


n a =not available. 


Technical Assistance. Details of ICAO’s technical assistance plans 
for 1956 were announced by the Secretary-General, Hr. Carl 
Ljungberg, on Dec. 13, 1955. As a result of an allocation of 61,205,750 
by the U.N. Technical Assistance Board and the Specialized 
Agencies, compared with $1,048,141 m 1955, technical assistance 
activities would be mcreased to the highest level ever, and would 
include regional projects m Latm America and the Middle East and 
27 national projects 

Membership. It was announced durmg the tenth session of the 
ICAO Assembly that the Sudan would become a member of the 
Oi^anization on July 29, brmgmg the total membership to 69. 
Cambodia and the German Federal Republic had become members 
on Feb 15 and June 8 respectively 

European Civil Aviation Conference. 

The first session of the European Civil Aviation Conference, 
set up by the 1954 conference on the co-ordination of European 
air transport (see 13656 A), was held at Strasbourg from 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 16, 1955. 

The conference was attended by representatives of 18 European 
countnes (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Western Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, the Irish Repubhc, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal! Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the XJmted Kmgdom), and by observers from nme other countries 
(Canada, Egypt, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, tbe USA, 
and Yugoslavia) and from 10 mtemational organizations. The 
prmcipal decisions of the Conference are summarized below 

Constitutioii. As regards its mternal organization, the Conference 
decided (a) that it would call its own meetmgs and settle its own 
agenda , ( 6 ) that it would maintain close haison with ICAO , and 
(c) that it would hold annual plenary sessions, the mam task of which 
would be to review the development of intra-Buropean air transport 
in order to promote oo-ordmation, better utihzation of resources, and 
orderly development. It was also recommended tbat reports on the 
plenaiT sessions should be presented to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Cotmoil of Europe. 

Draft Multilateral Agreement for Intra-Buropean Non-Scbeduled 
Services. The Conference prepared a draft agreement establishing 
freedom of operation fox certain categories of iion-scheduled com- 
mercial flights, such as (a) aircraft engaged in humamtanan or 
emergency missions , (5) transportation of passengers in ** air taxis,” 
i.e. small aircraft with a maximum seating capacity of six passengers , 
(c) charter flights where there was no re-sale of space ; (d) isolated 
flights of a maximum frequency of once a month ,* and (e) ^ freight 
and passenger operations between regions with no reasonably direct 
connexion by scheduled au* services. 

“ Freedom of operation ” was defined as the abohtlon of any 
requirement for prior permission for the flight or, at ieast, the 
simplifioation of the procedure necessary to obtain such permission. 

The agreement was opened for signature at the ICAO Paris Office 
on April 30, 1956, when it was signed by Belgium, France, Luxem- 
burg, and Switzerland. The German Federal Republic and the Insh 
Republic signed the agreement on May 30 

Multilateral Agreement on Intra-European Scheduled Services. 
There was a wide exchange of views regarding the principles which 
ought to serve as a basis for a multilater^ agreement on the exchange 
of commercial rights for intra-European scheduled air services. It 
was recognized that the time was not yet npe for the preparation of 
such an agreement to replace the bilateral agreements at present in 
force. Some delegations thought that the best policy would be to 
seek co-operation at the level both of Governments and of airlmes, 
while others considered that 00 -operation between tbe air companies 
alone offered the most promising results. 

Helicopter Ferries. The Conference exchanged views on the 
problems raised by the development of helicopter services and 
** hehports,** and concluded that improvements were necessary as far 
as operating economy, safety, all-weather operation, and noise 
reduction were concerned. 

It was announced during the tenth session of the ICAO 
Assembly that Dr. Edward Warner would not seek re-election 
as President of the ICAO Council, but would remain in office 
pending the appointment of a successor. — (International Civil 
Aviation Organization, Montreal - CouncO of Europe Direc- 
torate of Information, Strasbourg) (Prev. rep. 14487 C.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — The Stevedoring industry Act 1 
and industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. - | 
Creation of Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Com- ' 
mission and industrial Court. i 


Australian Council of Trade Unions the Government introduced 
an amendment (subsequently agreed to) postponing until 1057 
the operation of the provisions for the use of supplementary 
labour in the evenings or at weekends. 


The Federal Parliament approv'ed during June two Bills 
designed respectively (1) to overcome difficfities ansmg from 
labour shortages at Australian ports and thus ensure a quicker 
turn-round of shippmg ; (2) to brmg about a more expeditious 
system of concihation m labour disputes. 

Both Bills were based lai^aly on recommendations contained in a 
report (published on March 15) of the committee appointed in 1954 
to examine waterfront conditions. The report described these condi- 
tions as chaotic,” and strongly criticized (a) the dilatormess of the 
Stevedoring Industry Board in deahng with shipowners’ apphcations 
for mcreased labour quotas at certain ports ; (6) the absence under 
l^slation of any effective sanctions by which the Board 
could enforce its regulations and control labour, (c) the grave 
delay (in some cases amounting to six years) before claims submitted 
by the Waterside Workers* Federation were heard hy the Arbitration 
Court ; (d) the absence of any clear separation of functions between 
the Arbitration Court and the Stevedormg Industry Board. 


The Stevedoring Industry Act. 

The first BOl, to amend the existing Stevedormg Industry 
Act, included the following provisions : 

(1) The replacement of the existing Stevedoring Industry Board 
hy a new authority, to be ImowTi as the Australian Stevedormg 
Industry Authority, comprising an mdependent chairman and two 
other members, representing respectively the employers’ and trade 
union sides of mdustry, but not drawn either from shipping or 
waterfront mterests or from the unions actually mvolved. 

(2) A new type of labour reermtment at “ seasonal ” ports (e.g. 
Hobart m the fruit-loadmg season and North Queensland ports m the 
sugar season), under which the new Authority would fix the numher 
of temporary men needed, and the Waterside Workers’ Union would 
be empowered to admit them to membership 

(3) The reermtment of supplementary labour for use in the evening 
and at weekends, so as to meet emergencies caused by gluts ” of 
shippmg or shorties of labour after bad weather. This labour would 
not be used if union labour were available, and men would not be 
allowed to work unless their names had been recorded with the 
Authority and their engagement approved by it. 

(4) A guaranteed TmTHTmiro wage to registered waterside workers 
for four weeks succeeding the last use of supplementary labour, 

(5) Retention of the existing provision under which port workers’ 
registrations may be cancelled or suspended for breaches of discipline, 
and the empowermg of the new Industrial Court [see below] to 
impose on employers fines ranging from BAIOO to £A1,000 for failure 
of discipline, or to order their registrations to he cancelled of 
suspended. 

The Federal Minister of Labour (Mr- Holt) introduced tlie 
Bill in the House of Representatives on May 29. 


Mr. Holt explained that the power of the new authority would he 
limited, so as to avoid impingmg on employers’ control over their 
labour and methods of workmg. It would he responsible for (a) 
investigating means of bringing about greater efidoieney m cargo 
handling ; (&) inquiring into the cause of port delays ; (c) encouraging 
sate workmg and providing special protective clothing for men 
handling certain cargoes. The Bill left the primary responsibihty for 
labour recruitment to tbe W.W.F., as at present It laid down that 
once port quotas were fixed, the nmon would have to provde the 
required labour ; if it failed to do so, however, the new port authority 
would recruit labour itself, but both the union and the employers 
would have the nght to object to the registration of any particular 


recruit. 

Mr. Holt stressed that the clause providing for the reermtment of 
supplementary labour was not intended to provide a second labom 
force outside the W.W.F. The need for supplementary labour would 
be rare if union men were transferred from port to port to meet 
emergency demands, and the new provision was only m the nature 
of a reserve of manpower to he used, when necessary, to avoid cargo 
congestion or delays to shipping. 

The Federal Parliamentary Labour Party decided unammo^y 
on May 30 to demand the withdrawal of the BiB. Dr. Evatt (the 
Leader of the Opposition) denounced the measure as '' a shipowne^ 
Bill ” which contamed clauses indieatmg an attack on the trade 
union movement ; ” he added that the Labour Party was very 
disturbed” that the 19 5 4 inquiry committee had not reported on 
** the notorious and extortionate profits made hy shippmg oombmes. 

The Bill was also strongly opposed by the W W.F., whose secretapr 
(Mr- Healy) declared that it would give the new stevedormg authority 
power to fix union fees and recognize company umons, and who 
described the provision sanctiomng the employment of outside labour 
at nights and weekends as an attack on the 40 -hour week. 

The Bill was passed by the House of Representatives on 
June 14 after nearly three weeks of bitter debate, in which the 
Opposition unsuccessfully contested nearly all its nmjor provi- 
sions and the Government repeatedly applied the closure- 
A large number of Opposition amendments were defeatea m 
the Committee stage, but in order to meet the wishes of the 


During the second reading debate in the Senate (June 21) 
two Senators on the (Government side announced that they 
could not support the Bill, the second reading being given hy a 
majority of only one vote (24-23). The Bill passed its remaining 
stages in the Senate on the same day. 

Barker, on June 6, W.W F. members at all Australian ports except 
Fremantle, Port Pirie, and Port Lincoln had stopped work for 
24 hours m protest against the Bill, the Sydney branch voting for a 
national stnke unless it was withdrawn. On. June 21 a conference of 
the A C.T.U. in Melbourne passed a resolution demanding the Bill’s 
withdraw^, and authoiuzang its executive to take whatever action 
it might deem proper ” to prevent its implementation if it became 
law. 

The new Australian Stevedormg Industry Authonty assumed 
control of labour at all Australian ports on Aug. 14. 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Bill. 

This Bill, introduced by Mr. Holt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 10, amended the existing Arbitration Act 
and provided for : 

(1) The settmg-up of a new Federal Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission, comprising a president and deputy-president 
with judicial quaJifieafaons, as well as lay members drawn from 
the present conciliation commissioners. 

The president would assign specific industries to lay members, 
who would deal with all disputes in those mdustnes; but if the 
president thought fit, he or the deputy-president might handle major 
disputes themselves. Appeals from the decisions of single members 
would rest with three members of the Commission, meludmg the 
member who made the original decision and one lajunan. In addition, 

conciliators,” having purely conciliatory functions and no power of 
arbitration, woud be associated mth the Commission. 

(2) The establishment of a new Industrial Court with 
disciplinary powers, in order to remedy the situation created 
by a recent High Court judgment declaring that the Federal 
Arbitration Court could not constitutionally be vested with 
power to impose penalties. 

The new Court, replacing the existing Court, would consist of a 
Chief Judge and not more than two other judges. ^ It would be 
empowered (ct) to order compliance with an arbitration order and 
forhid persons or organizations to commit or contmue to commit 
offences against arbitration ; (6) to grant leave to appeal against acts 
or decisions of industrial registrars , (c) to determine an appellant’s 
eligibility to be or remaui a member of an orgamzation registered 
under the Arbitration Act ; (d) to determine points of law referred to 
it hy the Conciliation Conumssioner. The Court would have the same 
power to punish contempt as the High Court, wth m a xi mum penalties 
of £Ao00 or 12 months’ imprisonment. 


A demand for the postponement of fur&er consideration of 
the Bill until the Pnvy Coimcil had decided an appeal then 
before it regardmg the exercise of penal powers by the Arbitra- 
tion Court, was put forward by the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions on May 17. Mr. Holt announced on May 21, however, 
that the (Government had decided that the Bill must be passed 
before the end of the present session, since it was “ undesirable 
to leave important aspects of the arbitration system unresolved” 
until the Privy Council had annoimced its decision. 


Durmg the second reading debate (May 22) Dr. Evatt moved an 
unenament callmg for the withdrawal of the Bill for reconsideration, 
le contended that it “ perpetuated the worst features of existing 
egislatiou,” would contribute notbing to the problem of solvmg 
ndustriaJ. unrest, and would cause only frustration and unrest to 
lalary- and wage-earners.” The freezing of the basic wage for the past 
jhree years, he said, had ‘‘cost workers hundreds of millions of 
lounds,” whereas at the same time they had had to b^the br^t 
)f an unprecedented surge of proflteermg.” He alleged that the M 
limed at circumventing the High Court’s decision that the Arbftra- 
j!on Court had no judicial power by “ establishing a new court of 
oains and penalties which would viotunize trade umonists and would 
[lave no support from decent employers.” The essential future of an 
affective Australian arbitration system. Dr. Evatt argued, should be 
the vesting in Parhament of full powers, both in relation to indus- 
trial matters generally and to a just fixation of prices and profits on 
a national basis ” 

The Opposition amendment caEing for the Bill’s withdravral 
was defeated by 56 votes to 81, and the BiU was passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 7 with two GovemmOTt 
amendments : (1) setting out the responsibnity of the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Commission for handling disputes at 
Australian ports ; (2) empowering the Industrial Reg^rar to 
exempt conscientious objectors from tmde umon membership. 
After passing through all its stages in the Senate, it came 
into force on August 14. 
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Sir Arthtir Fadden {the acting Prune Minister) announced 
on Aug. 22 that Senator Spicer, the Attorney-General, would 
resign from the Federal Government to become Chief Judge of 
the new Industrial Court, and would be succeeded as Attorney- 
General by Senator O’Sullivan, the Na\y Minister. The other 
members of the Industrial Court would be Mr. Justice Dunphy 
and Sir Edward Morgan, both judges of the former Arbitration 
Court. The president of the new Concihation and Arbitration 
Commission w'ould be ]Mr. Justice Kirby, and the Deputy- 
Presidents under him would be Mr. Justice Foster, Mr. Justice 
\T right, and Mr. Justice Ashburner. The new Commission held 
its first meeting on Aug. 21. 

Mr, Justice Ashburner, of the Federal Arbitration Court, on 
June 18 awarded port workers throughout Australia a wage 
increase of 8d. an hour, increasmg the hourly rate to 9 s. lOd., 
equivalent to £A 14 15 s. for a 30 -hour w'eek. The Waterside 
Workers’ Federation had asked for an increase of Is. 6^d. an hour. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times/ 

(Prev. rep. 14709 A ; 14188 D.) 

A- SOVIET UNION. — Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

A series of nuclear weapon tests was earned out m the 
U.S.S.R. on Aug. 24 , Aug. SO, Sept. 2, and Sept. 10. The first 
three tests were announced by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission before any statement was issued m Moscow, whilst the 
fourth test was announced by the Tass Agency a few hours 
after it had taken place. 

A Tass annoimcement of Aug. 31, made after tlie U.S. aimoxmce- 
ments [see below], said that tests had been earned out on Aug. 24 and 
Ang. 30 • for the improvement of nuclear weapons ” and tbe ** evol- 
ving of new types of armament ** for the Soviet armed forces. They 
had been earned out at a considerable height to allow ** a sharp 
reduction in the faU-out of radioactive materials ”, and for the same 
reason “ the smallest possible amounts of active substances were used 
in the charges.” The statement recalled that the U S S.R. had 

repeatedly presented m the U.N. proposals for an absolute ban on 
atomic and hydrogen weapons ” ; said that these proposals were 
“ not meeting with support on the part of the U.S A. and some other 
Western Powers ” ; and mentioned the thermo -nuclear tests earned 
out by America and Britain earlier in the year. 

A further announcement on Sept 10 said that the tests earned out 
on that date and on Sept 2 were held in connexion with the pro- 
gramme of scientific research work.” Like the earher tests, they had 
been earned out “ at great heights far removed from populated 
areas.** 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Proposed New Terjaiinal 
at Milford Haven for Large Tankers. - Plan to make 
Milford Haven largest Oil Distributing Centre in Europe. 

The British Petroleum Company announced on Sept. 4 that 
it was planning the construction at Popton Point, near Milford 
Haven, of a tanker terminal capable of berthmg the largest 
tankers yet built or contemplated. 

The statement said that oil from the terminal would be pumped 
through a 60 -mile pipelme to the company’s refinery at Llandarey, 
near Swansea, which at present received its oil from tankei*s berthed 
m the Queen’s Dock, Swansea. This dock could not accommodate 
tankers carrymg over 16,000 tons, hut the new installations at Popton 
Pomt would have two berths able to take ships up to 100,000 tons. 
The project (expected to cost about £5,000,000) was, however, still 
subject to approval by several of the authorities concerned, and no 
startmg-date for work on the new terminal and pipeline had been 
fixed 

A development scheme mtended to make Milford Haven 
the principal oii-distributmg centre for Britain and the Conti- 
nent, including a dry-dock able to accommodate tankers of 
100,000 tons deadweight, was announced on Sept. 14 . 

The cost of the scheme — prepared by a firm of mdustual consul- 
tants at the request of the Milford Haven Development Committee — 
was put at £13,000,000-£1 5,000,000. Mr. C A. Samuels, managing 
director of O.A.S (Industrial Developments) Ltd., the firm concerned, 
explamed that it had been asked by the Milford Docks Company to 
submit proposals for the development of a 4 5,0 00 -ton dry dock and 
berths, as authorized by the Milford Docks Act of 1945, the estimated 
cost being £4,400,000. Since the Act was drafted, however, tankers of 
60,000-100,000 tons had been laid down, and it was claimed that these 
larger ships could carry oil from the Middle East to Britain round the 
Cape more cheaply than smaller vessels could brmg it m via Suez 
Bntam’s dependence on the Suez Canal for her Middle Eastern oil 
supphes could thus in time be ended. Except for Fawley, the Isle of 
Gram, and Grangemouth* however, there was at present nowhere m 
Europe where tankers of 60,000-100,000 tons could discharge, and 
there were only two dry-docks large enough to take 100,000-toniiers, 
both of them being at present used to capacity. Mr. Samuels added 
that the scheme had been put before the Prune Minister and referred 
by him to the Mmister of Transport. 

The recent purchase by the Esso Petroleum Company of a 
650 -acre site on the north shore of Milford Haven was announced 
on Sept. 10. The object of the purchase was not disclosed. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

C. SPAIN. — Workers* Universities. 


In the U.S, A., a statement by the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss) was issued 
on Aug. 26 by President Eisenliower announcing that the 
U.S.S.R. had detonated on Aug. 24 “ a nuclear device with a 
yield less than a megaton at the usual Soviet proving ground.” 
It was stated that this proving ground, where most of the 
Soviet tests have occurred, is located m south-west Sibena, 
north of India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan and west of China. 
In addition to this area, the Soviets have also utilized the area 
of the Barents Sea for nuclear testing.” [The first area men- 
tioned would he in Soviet Central Asia, approximately between 
the Aral Sea and the Chinese frontier, the Barents Sea is 
inside the Arctic Circle, to the extreme north of European 
Russia.] 


The statement pomted out that this was “ the 13th announcement 
by the U.S .A. conoernmg nuclear weapon tests m the U S S.R., 
whereas the Soviet Government had only issued three brief statements 
about such tests, two of which had followed U.S. armoimcements.” 
It added : Although there have been but 13 announcements by the 
U.S.A. regardmg Soviet tests . . the actual number of Soviet detona- 
tions IS significantly higher than 13 . . . This country [the U S.A.] 
does not disclose all the U S.S.R. shots of which it has knowledge, 
hut hmits itself to statements about explosions of special interest 
because of them large size . , or some other unusual fact. For 
example, the U S.A. stated on Nov. 23, 1955, that the explosion then 
a^ounced was ‘ the largest thus far m the U S.S.R and m the range 
of megatons.* This was later confirmed by Mr. Khrushchev, when he 
stated m Bangalore, India, on Nov. 27, 1955, that this Soviet explo- 
sion was ‘ of unprecedented power.* ** [See 14566 A.] 


In releasing this statement, President Eisenhower said . ** I wis] 
again to emphasize the necessity for efEeotive international contro 
of atomic energy and of such measures of adequately safeguardini 
disarmament as are nowfeasible. This is a goal which the U.S.A. ha 
consistently sought and which has received the support of a larg 
majority of the members of the United Nations.” 


Two further U.S. statements, on Aug. 31 and Sept. 3, said 
that the second and third Soviet nuclear tests lind taken place 
“ m the same region ” and were in the same range of size as 
the previous bursts,” — (Soviet Weekly - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep, 14943 ^ ; 14566 A.) 


Four “ workers’ universities ” (Universidades Ldborales)^ the 
first of their kind in Spain, were opened at the begmnmg of 
the new academic year in October at Cdrdoba, Seville, Gij6n 
and Tarragona. Intended primarily for the sons of workers, 
their prmcipal function will be to provide higher education so 
as to prepare the students for posts as managers, engineers, 
technologists, etc., for the industrial and agricultural projects 
plaimed by tlie Spanish Government. 

The Universidades Laboredes, each planned on the Imes of a 
“university city,” were created by the Mmister of Labour (Seiior 
Jos6 Antonio Giron) in co-operation with the Ministry of Education 
and the Falangist Party, and were estabhshed under a statute 
approved jointly by the Ministries of Labour and Education. Each 
of the “ workers* umversities ” will ultimately have accommodation 
for 2,000 resident students and some 1,000 outside students. Entrance 
wiH be by examination for boys between 10 and 18 years, and there 
will also he special courses for adult workers selected by the Falangist 
syndicates Board and lodging, books, medical treatment, etc,, 
will be supplied free to all students 

The Jesuit Order will be in charge of teaching at the 
Universidad Laboral Josd A.nt6mo Gtron (named after the 
originator of the scheme) at Gij6n, while the Dominican Order 
be in charge of teachmg at the Universidad Laboral 
Onesimo Jtedondo (named after a deceased Falangist leader) at 
C6rdoba. At the other two workers’ universities — ^the 
Universidad Laboral Virgen de los Reyes at Seville and the 
Universidad Laboral Francisco Franco at Tarragona — ^teaching 
will be in charge of lay professors and lecturers. 

(Times - A.B.C., Madrid) 

D. GERMANY. — Release of Karl Ddnitz. 

The former Grand Admiral Karl DOnitz ( 65 ), Hitler’s desig- 
nated successor as “ Fiihrer ” in the last days of the war, was 
released on Sept. 80 from Spandau prison (Berlin) after com- 
pletmg the ten-year sentence to which he had been condemned 
by Iirternational Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. He 
was flown by a British plane to Dusseldorf, where he announced 
ms intention of living in retirement, — (Frankfurter Rundschau) 
(Prev. rep. i4439 C ; 13989 A.) 



October 6—13, 1956. 


keesing’s contemporaky archives 
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OCTOBER 6—13, 1956 

A* THE STJHZ CRISIS* — Second London Conference 
on Suez* - Establistiment of 15-Natioii Canal Users* 
Association. - Suez Dispute referred to Security Council 
by Britain and France. - Egyptian Counter-complaint to 
UJN. - French Criticisms of Second London Conference. - 
Further Anglo-French Ministerial Discussions. - Soviet 
and Indian Opposition to Canal Users’ Plan. -Mr. Menzies 
on the Suez Situation. - Italian Attitude to Suez. 

Developments in the Suez situation (m continuation of 
15101 A) are described below under cross'headmgs, mcluding 
the second London conference on Suez ; the settmg-up of a 
15-Power Suez Canal Users’ Association ; the reference of the 
Suez dispute to the U.N. Security Council by the British and 
French Governments, and also by Egypt; and reactions m 
various countries to the Western Powers’ proposals to set up 
a Canal Users’ Association, 

Second London Confer^ce on Suez. 

The second London conference, convened by the British, 
French, and U.S, Governments to discuss the proposed 
establishment of a Canal Users’ Association, was held from 
Sept. 19-21 under the chairmanship of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. It 
was attended by all the 18 Powers who signed the majority 
proposals of the first London conference — ^i.e. the proposals 
presented to President Nasser by the Menzies mission. In 
accepting the mvitation, however, several Powers — ^notably 
the Scandmavian countries, Italy, Pakistan, and Persia — 
refused to commit themselves definitely to membership of the 
Association until its functions and purposes had been clarified. 

At a meeting* m Stockholm on Sept. 16 between the Prime Mimster 
and Foreign Mimster of Denmark (Hr. Hansen) and the Foreign 
Ministers of Norway and Sweden (respectively Hr. Lange and Hr. 
Dnd6n), it was agreed that the Scandmavian countries should attend 
the second London conference After expresamg the desire of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden for a peaceful solution of the Suez 
problem, the conmmniqn6 expressed the conviction of the three 
Governments that the auestion had “ reached a stage where it would 
be appropriate to refer the matter to the Umted Nations.^’ At a 
subseiiiient press conference. Hr. Und6n said that the Scandinavian 
countries would not commit themselves m advance to membership 
of the proposed Canal Users’^ Association, but would await the 
outcome of the London discussions before takmg a defimte decision. 

The new Foreign Minister of Pakistan (Mr. Firoz Khan Noon) 
emphasized on Sept. 16 that has Government, m accepting the 
invitation to the second London conference, was m no way hound to 
membership of the Canal Users’ Association, the functioning of which 
was not clear at the present moment. Moreover, Pakistan ** could m 
no case associate herself with the use of force or with any solution 
imposed on Egypt against her will.” 

In Rome, it was announced on Sept 13 that the Italian Government 
had requested Britain to furnish ** further clarification ” of the plan 
for settmg up a Canal Users’ Association. 

After several plenary sessions at which the delegates ex- 
pressed the views of their respective Governments (see below), 
the second London conference ended on Sept. 21 with (a) a 
general declaration by the 18 Powers, and (6) a declaration 
providing for the establishment of a Suez Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion (abbreviated S.C.U.A.). The text of these documents 
was as follows : 

General Declaration. 

” (1) Representatives of the 18 Governments who joined m the 
proposals which were submitted to the Egyptian Government by the 
Five-nation Coxomittee presided over by the Prune Munster of 
Anstraha . . . met m London from Sept. 19-21, 1956. Their purpose 
was to consider the situation m the light of the report of that com- 
mittee and other developments smee the first London conference. 

(2) They noted with regret that the Egyptian Government did not 
accept these proposals and did not make any counter-proposals to the 
Five-nation Committee 

(3) It IS the view of this conference that these proposals still offer a 
fair basis for a peaceful solution of the Suez Canal problem, takmg 
into aocoxmt the mterests of the user nations as well as those of 
Egypt. The 18 Governments will continue their efforts to obtain such 
a settlement. The proposal made by the Egyptian Government on 
Sept. 10 was placed before the conference, but it was considered too 
imprecise to afford a usefnl basis for discussion 

(4) A declaration was drawn up providing for tbe establishment of a 
Suez Canal Users’ Association Tbis Association is designed to 
facilitate any steps which may lead to a final or provisional solution 
of the Suez Canal problem. It will further oo-operation between the 
Governments adhering to it concerning the use of the Canal. For this 
purpose It will seek the 00 -operation of the competent Egyptian 
authorities pending a solution of the larger issues. It will also deal 
with such problems as would arise if the traffic through the Canal were 
to diminish or cease. The Association wall be established as a 
functioning entity at an early date after the delegates to this confer- 
ence have had an opportunity to consult their respective Govern- 
ments. 


(6) The conference noted that on Sept. 12 the Governments of the 
Umted Kingdom and France informed the U.N. Security Council of 
the situation, and that on Sept. 17 the Goveisjment of Egypt also 
made a communication to the Security Council fsee below]. The 
conference considers that recourse should be had to the Umted 
Nations whenever it seems that this would facilitate a settlement. 

(6) The 18 Governments will contmue to consult together in order 
to maintain a common approach to the problems which may arise out 
of the Suez question m the future. 

(7) It is the conviction of the conference that the course outhned, 
in this statement is capable of producing by peaceful means a solution 
which is in conformity with the principles of justice and mtemational 
law as declared m Article 1 of the U.X. Charter ” 

Establishment of Suez Canal Users* Associatiou. 

“ (I) The members of the Suez Canal Users’ Association (S.C.U.A.) 
shall be those nations which have participated m the second London 
conference and subscribe to the present declaration, and any other 
adhering nations which conform to criteria to be laid down by the 
association. 

(II) The S.C.U.A. shall have the following purposes : — 

(1 ) To facihtate any steps which may lead to a final or provisional 
solution of the Suez Canal problem and to assist the members m the 
exercise of their rights as users of the Suez Canal in consonance with 
the 1888 Convention, with due regard for the rights of Egypt. 

(2) To promote safe, orderly, efficient, and economical transit of 
the Canal by vessels of any member-nation desirmg to avail themselves 
of the facilities of S.C.U A., and to seek the co-operation of the 
Egyptian authorities for this purpose. 

(3) To extend its facilities to vessels of non-member nations which 
desire to use them. 

(4) To receive, hold, and disburse the revenues accruing from dues 
and other sums which any user of the Canal may pay to S.C.U.A., 
without prejudice to existmg nghts, pending a final settlement 

(5) To consider and report to members regarding any significant 
development affectmg the nse or non-use of the Canal. 

(6) To assist m dealing with any practical problems arising from 
the failure of the Suez Canal adequately to serve its customary and 
mtended purpose, and to study forthwith means that may render it 
feasible to reduce dependence on the Canal. 

(7) To facilitate the execution of any provisional solution of the 
Suez problem that may be adopted by the Umted Nations 

(III) To carry ont the above-mentioned purposes : 

(1) The members shall consult together m a Council on which each 
member will be represented. 

(2) The Council shall establish an Executive Group to which it may 
delegate such powers as it deems appropriate. 

(3) An Administrator who shall, inier aha^ make the necessary 
arrangements with sbippmg mterests, will be appointed to serve under 
the direction of the Council through the Executive Group. 

(IV) Membership may at any time be termmated by giving 60 days’ 
notice. 

Proceedings of the Conference* 

The principal speeches and statements made during the three 
days of the conference are summarized below : 

Mr. Dulles (U.S.A.) opened the conference with a speech in which 
he outlined the ease for a Canal Users’ Association as understood by 
the U.S. Government. After expressing regret at Egypt’s “ unqualified 
refusal ” of the 18-Power proposals conveyed to President Nasser by 
the Menzies mission, and declaring that “ this attitude of Egypt has 
created a new and difficult situation,” the Secretary of State said 
that the following facts were clear : “ (1) The 1888 Convention gives 
onr vessels the right at all times to pass through the Suez Canal as a 
free and open waterway. (2) Those nghts are jeopardized by the 
action of the Egyptian Government m preventing the Suez Canal 
Company from exercising its agreed functions, and by Egypt itself 
usurping all those functions. (3) When vital rights are threatened, 
it IS natural and elemental to jom to meet the common danger,” 

Mr. Dulles went on to outlme the proposal for association as it is 
understood by the U.S. Government,” speaking as follows . 

“ (1) It means, first of all, that we should contmue our present 
association. This is not for the purpose of enabling one or more of us 
to impose our views upon any of our associates. The only basis for 
association is such a common wiU as we may freely achieve Nor is it 
our purpose to coerce Egypt. It is merely that the necessities of the 
situation make continumg association useful for ourselves and for all 
who depend on the Canal. Also, such association will be m the 
mterest of Egypt whenever she is willing constructively to seek a 
solution with those who are chiefly concerned. Also, it is m the 
interest of world peace that we stand together 

(2) We would, I suppose, contmue to accept, as a basis for the 
negotiation of a permanent solution, our jomt statement of Aug. 23, 
1956 [ 1 e. the 18-nation proposals drawn up at the first London 
conference}. 

(3) We would, I suggest, find it useful to have a small operating 

staff wbich would be ready to assist our ships m operating throngh 
the Canal. We need not exclude the possibility of finding, on a 
proyisional de facto basis, a measure of co-operation wiffe fhe Egyptian 
authorities, even though Egypt may not at the present time he 
wilhng to agree upon a permanent arrangement to he embodied in 
treaty form. \ 
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(4) It would be useful if oiir association bad a small governing' 
board, chosen from among our number, who would be able to beep us 
informed with respect to developmente ; call us together whenever 
there was occasion ; and appoint the adininistrative agent and fix his 
authority and the principles which would govern and control ms 
action on behalf of the Assomation . . . There is much talk at the 
present tune about large tankers which could go round the Cape or 
Good Hope with greater economy than smaller tankers passmg 
through the Canal. There is talk of new pipeimes. I would hope that 
the Governing Board of the Users' Association would keep m touch 
with all these projects and keep all members informed of any senous 
developments which would matenally affect our economic hves- 

<5) It would be useful if the Association had a modest working fund 
to be advanced imtially by the members and reimbursed out of sums 
hereafter received from memberships for services rendered. 

(6) Membership m the Association would not involve the assump- 
tion by any member of any obhgation. It would, however, be hoped 
that members would voluntarily take such action with respect to 
their ships and the payment of Canal dues as would facilitate the work 
of the Association and build up its prestige and authority, and conse- 
guently its ability to serve." 

Mr. Dulles concluded ’ “ Such, m broad outlme, could be the 
Association that we organize. The extent of its practical utility 
of course depend much, though not wholly, upon Egypt's attitude 
But our readmess to co-operate with Egypt on a practical basis 
serves again to demonstrate our desire to leave no reasonable step 
untned in the search for a solution of the grave problem that con- 
fronts us and, indeed, the world. Our readmess to co-operate with 
Egypt on a de facto provisional basis may also suggest a provisional 
solution which the U N might find it useful to invoke while the search 
for a permanent solution goes on." 

Mr.Selwyn Uoyd (U.K.) reiterated that “ the British Government 
cannot accept unrestricted control by one Government or one man 
over the vital Suez waterway ; we feel there can be no compromise 
on that principle.” Colonel ISTasser, having umlateraiUy repudiated 
the Canal Company's concession, might also repudiate any other 
concession or arrangement at any moment he chose. There had 
therefore to he some form of international control of the Canal. 

** Obviously," Mr. Lloyd declared, we want to proceed by peaceful 
means We do not want to settle the matter by force. My Govern- 
ment have indicated their determination to act in the spirit of the 
U.N. Charter and m a manner consistent with its purposes . . . JCJnl^s 
confidence can be restored m the operation of the Canal not just its 
technical operation on a short-term basis, but also its future both 
pohtically and techmcally — grave damage will be caused m many 
countries, and many painful readjustments will have to take place " 

Hr. Und6n (Sweden) expressed regret that President Nasser had 
been unable to agree to the proposals conveyed by the Menzies 
mission. He (Hr. Und6n) nevertheless felt that the latest Egyptian 
proposals gave some mdication that Egypt might be prepared to 
offer guarantees. The Swedish Government accordingly thought 
that endeavours should he made, by negotiations with Egypt, to 
find out what mtemational guarantees the Egyptian Government 
would be wiUmg to offer for securing freedom of navigation on the 
Canal. It should not be impossible to find an area of agreement for a 
solution, acceptable to President Nasser, which would give substantial 
international guarantees to supplement the 1888 Convention The 
Swedish Government also felt that the best thing at the moment was 
to brmg the whole question before the D.N., particularly now that 
a senous attempt to reach a voluntary solution outside the U N had 
been made without success. 

Dr. Ardalan (Persia) beheved that one reason for the failure of the 
Five-Power Committee was that it had been restricted to explanation, 
as opposed to negotiation. He felt that the next step should be an 
attempt to negotiate within the framework of some agreed proposals, 
after which the whole question should he brought before the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (Pakistan) said that his Government beheved 
that the present proposals meant an imposed settlement, to which 
Pakistan had been opposed throughout. Por this reason," he 
declared, " I regret to inform the conference that my country cannot 
associate itself with this proposal " He suggested that the proposal to 
set up a Canal Users' Association should he dropped and that, instead, 
the users should invite Egypt to negotiate directly with them 

Hr. Lange (Norway) stressed that Egyptian oo-operation was 
essential for any lasting agreement, and expressed the hope that 
Egypt would ultimately agree to some reasonable settlement mvolvmg 
free passage, good management, and the non-pohtical basis of the 
controlling authority. In Norway’s view, the matter should be 
taken to the Umted Nations. This process, however, would take 
time, and he agreed with Mr. Dulles that a Users* Association should 
be provisionally estabhshed to help solve the many grave practical 
problems with which they were faced pendmg a final settlement. 

Hr. Hansen (Denmark) reinforced the pleas of Hr Und6n and 
Hr. Lange that the question should be immediately taken to the U.N., 
while Mr. Lnns {Netherlands) and Dr. Cimha (Portugal) gave full 
support to Mr. Dulles' proposals for the Canal Users* Association. 

M. Pineau (France), like Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, emphasized that 
control of the Canal co^d not be left at the mercy of a smgle Govern- 
ment or individual, or subordinated to the political aims of any smgle 
country. As long as Colonel Nasser felt he could ohtam an advantage 
by gauung time and bringing about dissensions among the 18 coun- 
tries, he would not negotiate. It was therefore essential that the 
" 18 " should agree upon " a solution for the future " (une solution 
d’ofomir ) ; only then would Colonel Nasser understand that negotia- 
tions were m his own mterest. 


Mr. Habtcwold (Ethiopia), while not committing his Government 
to definite participation m the Association, stressed the need for 
sohdanty among the Canal users. He heheved that Mr. Dulles’ 
proposals merited study, particularly as they were based on co- 
operation with Egjnpt, and said that Ethiopia favoured recourse to 
the U.N. if necessary. 

Sefior Artajo (Spam) said that, m the view of his delegation, no 
agreement existed as to the nature and ends of the proposed Users’ 
Association Spam had agreed to adhere to an association m a sense 
from the 1888 Convention, but had to express reservations 
about an association which assumed a larger role. It was essential to 
concentrate on finding a definite settlement rather than a provisional 
solution. While supportmg the concept of a Canal Users’ Association, 
he felt that its mam duty should he to promote new negotiations with 
Egypt with the flim of revismg the Constantinople Convention, 
bnngmg it up-to-date, and assurmg freedom of navigation and 
operational efficiency on the Canal. 

As stated above, the conference ended with a declaration of 
mtent to establish a Suez Canal Users’ Association. At the 
finiil session, however, the delegates of Pakistan, Persia, 
Ethiopia, Japan, and the Scandinavian countries pomted out 
that they could not definitely commit their Grovernments to 
membership of the S.C.U.A. until the matter had been given 
further consideration. The French delegate also reserved his 
<3ovemraent’s position. On the other hand, the delegates of 
Australia, New Zealand, Western Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Poitugal mtimated that their Governments would 
jom the Association. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (Pakistaii) expressed satisfaction that the 
document finally adopted was “ qmte different from the origmal 
draft," smce it 'laid emphasis on co-operation with the Egyptian 
Government. The plan would he studied by his Government before 
it decided whether or not to join the Association. 

Mr, Habtewold (Ethiopia) also reserved his Government's final 
position, hut, like the Pakistani Foreign Minister, expressed satis- 
faction at the changes m the final draft as compared with the first 
version He stressed that Ethiopia did not wish to impose any sort 
of formula on Egypt. 

Hr. Unddn (Sweden) said that his Government was not m a position 
to define its final attitude, but expressed general approval of the plan 
drawn up ,* Hr. Lange (Norway) intimated that Norway would join 
theS C.U.A , though for constitutional reasons he could not commit his 
Government at the moment , while HDr. Hansen (Denmark) said that 
the matter would have to be laid before the Danish Parliament 
before a final decision was taken. 

Sir Percy Spender (Austraha), Sir CUfton Webb (New Zealand), 
Herr vonBrentano (German Federal Repubho), Signor Martino (Italy), 
Mr. Lims (Netherlands), Dr. Cunha (Portugal) and Mr.Birgi (Turkey) 
all indicated that they would recommend their Governments to 
accept the plan for setting up the Association. Seflor Artajo (Spam) 
also expressed general support for the plan, with the reservations that 
he had made at the first London conference. 

M. Pineau (France) said that he could not adhere to the declaration 
at the moment, as the text had been altered and would require 
further study by his Government. He added that if his Government's 
reply was positive, it would certainly contain the reservation that 
the document gave too much latitude to members of the Canal 
Users' Association, particularly as regards the payment of Canal 
dues. 

[M.Pineau's complamt about '^latitude " over the payment of Canal 
dues referred to the fact that the declaration provided that members 
of the Association "nught" pay the dues to the S C.U.A. instead of to 
the Egyptian Government. The French delegation had urged that all 
dues should be paid to the Association and not to Egypt It was 
pomted out m the Press that most U.S., German, and Italian ships 
usmg the Canal were still paying dues direct to Egypt, these sums 
amounting to about 40 per cent of the dues paid by all the 18 
" London conference " countries ] 

Together with the two documents issued at the end of the 
conference, there was also published a letter from Mr. Dulles 
to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd m which the U.S. Secretary of State said 
that “ immediately upon my return [to Washington] steps will 
be taken with our Treasury officials and with representatives 
of owners of American vessels which largely transit the Suez 
Canal with a view to perfecting this co-operation in terms of 
actual operatmg practice.” 

Creation of Canal Users’ Association. 

Immediately the conference ended, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd sent 
out invitations to a further conference of the 18 countries, 
opening in London on Oct. 1, to set up the new Suez Canal 
Users’ Association. This third conference — attended by the 
Ambassadors of the countries concerned, with Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd m the chair — accordmgly opened on that date. 

Durmg the preceding week the Danish Parliament had voted on 
Sept, 25, by 130 votes to seven, in favour of Denmark's adherence to 
the S.C.U A. The dissenting votes were cast by the Commumsts. It 
was also officially announced m the respective capitals on Sept. 27-28 
that Norway, Sweden, Turkey, Persia, and the German Federal 
Repubhc had decided to jom the Association. 
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The Suez Canal Users’ Association was formally maugiu*ated 
on Oct. 1, when 15 of the 18 Governments agreed to join the 
Association — Great Britam, the United States, France, 
Australia, Denmark, the German Federal Republic, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Persia, Portugal, Spam, 
Sweden, and Turkey, representing together some 90 per cent of 
all shipping using the Suez Canal, 'fiie delegates of the three 
remaining countries — ^Ethiopia, Japan, and Pakistan — stated 
that their (Governments had not yet reached a final decision. 

The meeting decided to establish (1) an Organizational 
Committee to make recommendations for settmg up the 
Association’s Executive Group and define its functions and 
those of the Administrator, whom the Executive Group would 
in turn appoint ; (2) an Operational Committee to deal with 
practical matters affecting use of the Canal, including payment 
of dues ; and (3) a Finance Committee to deal with the 
Association’s mternal financial arrangements. 

The ambassadorial conference ended on Oct. 5 by electmg 
six of the seven members of the Executive Group — Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, Italy, Norway, and Persia. It was 
agreed that the election of the seventh member “ should not 
take place immediately because certain of the 18 Governments 
attending the conference are still considering whether they 
would become members of the Association.” It was also stated 
that the six members already elected would exercise aE the 
functions of the Executive Group, appomt an Administrator, 
decide on the headquarters of the S.C.U.A., and take other 
relevant decisions. 

Tbe Executive Group will tlius consist of the founder- members 
of tbe S.C U-A. (Britain, the U.S.A., and France), two nations west of 
Suez (Italy and Norway), and two east of Suez (Persia and one to be 
appomted from Pakistan, Japan, or Ethiopia, if any or ad of tbose 
countries should decide to loin the Association). 


Suez Dispute referred to Security Council. 

The British and French Governments sent a jomt letter on 
Sept. 23 to the President of the Security CouncE (Dr. Nufiez- 
Portuondo, of Cuba, the CouncE’s president during September) 
asking hnn to convene the Council to consider the foEowing 
matter : “ Situation created by the unilateral action of the 
Egyptian (Government m bringmg to an end the system of 
international operation of the Suez Canal which was confinned 
and completed by the Suez Canal Convention of 1888.” 

Government sources m London and Pans stated that the decision 
to go to the Security Council had been taken immediately after tbe 
failure of the Menzies mission to Caaro. A British Foreign Office 
spokesman said We bebeve that the tune has come when recourse 
to the XJ.N. wlE facilitate a settlement The second London con- 
ference reaffirmed the 18 -Power proposals presented to the Egyptian 
Government by Mr. Menzies’ committee We shall seek U H, endorse- 
ment lor these proposals as a fair basis lor a settlement We shall 
maantam our full support for the Users* Association, and heheve that 
the Association will have a useful role to play both in dealing with 
the Egyptian Government and m facihtatmg any steps which may 
lead to a settlement.” 

On the foUowmg day (Sept. 24) the Egyptian Government 
also sent a letter to Dr. Nunez-Portuondo asking for a meeting 
of the Security CouncE to consider : “ Actions against Egypt 
by certain Powers, particularly France and the United 
Kmgdom, which constitute a danger to mtemational peace and 
security and are serious violations of the U.N. Charter.” 

The Security Council, meeting on Sept. 26, decided to debate 
both the Anglo-French eomplamt and the Egyptian counter- 
complamt, and to give priority to the former. It also agreed to 
invite the Foreign Munster of Egypt, Dr. Fawzi, to take part 
in the discussions. 


The decision to debate the Anglo-French complaint was taken 
unanimously, while the decision to hear the Egyptian coiiip^:^was 
taken by seven votes (the U.S.A., USSR, Nationalist China, 
Cuba, Peru, Persia, and Yugoslavia) to ml, with Britain, Fr^^, 
Australia and Belgium abstaining A Yugoslav proposal that the 
two complaints should be considered concurrently was supported 
only by the Soviet representative. The British and French delegates 
(Sir Pierson Dixon and M. Oornut-GentiUe) proposed that Egypt 
should be mvxted to take part m the debate without a vote, unanim^ous 
agreement being given. Sir Pierson Dixon described the Egyptian 
cotmter-ooinplamt as an ** outrageous slander *’ which was intended 
to "" divert attention from the situation Egypt herself has created 


The Security Council met on Oct. 5 to consider the Anglo- 
French and Egyptian complaints. Britain, France, the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., and Egypt were represented by their respective 
Foreign Ministers — Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pmeau, Mr. Dulles, 
Mr. Shepilov, and Dr. Fawzi. As the presidency of tl^ Council 
was held by France during October (under the month-by-montn 
rotation of chairmanship among Council members), the meeting 
was presided over by M- Pmeau. [The discussions m the 
Security Council wEl be summarized in a subsequent issue. — 
Ed. K.C.A.] 


Before tunimg to the Suez dispute, the CouncE unaxiimonsly 
agreed, on the suggestion of M. Popovich (Yugoslavia), to defer 
consideration until a later (undetenmned) date of (a) an IsraeE 
request to be heard on the issue of freedom of navigation for Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal ; and (6) an application by seven Arab 
States to take part m the debate. 

The Government of Israel had sent a letter to the Security Council 
on Sept. 26 saying that Israel had a “ special mterest ” m the Suez 
question because of “ the restrictions imposed by Egypt on the 
passage of Israeh goods and shipping through the Suez Canal m 
violation of the principles of the [1888] Convention under which the 
Canal has operated.” 

Other important developments m the Suez crisis since 
President Nasser’s rejection of the 18-natioa proposals are 
suromarized below under eross-headmgs : 

French Reactions. - Anglo-French Ministerial Meetiiig. 

After a three-hour meeting on Sept. 22, the French Cabmet 
issued a communique annotincmg that France would join the 
Canal Users’ Association, but reaffirming the French (Govern- 
ment’s determination “ to secure the victory of the principle, 
as defined by the first London conference, of international 
control of the Canal, and to accept no compromise on this 
point.” Regret was expressed that certain countnes at the 
second London conference had reserved to themselves a free- 
dom of action “ which can with difficulty be reconciled with 
the prmciple of solidarity affirmed by the eighteen nations ” 
[a reference to the wish of certain countries to pay Canal dues 
direct to Egypt and not to the S.C.U-A.J. Li these conditions,” 
the communique added, “ France reserves her liberty of action 
and wiU refuse to collaborate in measures contrary to her 
mterests and to the purposes of the 18 nations.” The statement 
ended with a reference to the complete maintenance of 
Franco-British sohdanty,” which would be “given concrete 
form ” by Sir Anthony Eden’s forthcoming visit to Paris (see 
below). 

In a speech at Lens on Sept. 2$, M. MoUet dwelt on the nsks 
inlierent m leaving control of the Suez Canal to a single man or a 
single Government, and reiterated that no compromise is possible 
on the principle of mtemational control of the Canal ” After com- 
paring Colonel Nasser's avowed Pan-Arabist aims with the Pan- 
German policy of Hitler and the Pan-Slavic policy of Stalm, and 
declaring that the “ ambition and pnde of one man ” might throw 
the whole Middle East mto min and despair,’* M. MoUet expressed 
France’s bitterness and anxiety at the fact that the free peoples 
have not appreciated the danger as we have done, and that our 
determination is not supported by sufficient umty among our friends 
and aUies.” Nevertheless, France was not discouraged, her deter- 
mination remained unchanged, and Sir Anthony Eden's coming visit 
would show that Franco -British sohdanty is total.'* 

M. Pmeau, reportmg to the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
National Assembly on the results of the second London conference, 
declared on Sept. 25 that ‘‘ the nations who have shown themselves 
weak during the past two months are those who will have to bear the 
responsibility for an aggravation of the situation. Those who main- 
tained a firm attitude wiE have served the cause of peace.” Though 
France had eventually accepted the solution adopted in London, she 
had done so with reservations and with the aim of mamtaining the 
sohdarity of the Atlantic aJhance. The most serious moment of the 
London conference had been on Sept. 21, when Signor Martmo had 
stated that Italy would contmue to pay Canal dues to Egypt ; from 
that moment the Users’ Association had received “ a mortal blow ** 
and had ” lost much of its value.” M. Pmeau, like M. MoUet, re- 
affirmed Anglo-French solidarity and saad that Bntam and France 
were considering the construction of two new pipelines in. the Middle 
East — one through Turkey and the other through Israel. 

Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd visited Paris on 
Sept. 26-27 for further discussions with M. MoEet and M. 
Pmeau, who had visited London a fortnight earher (see page 
15082). The foUowmg communique was issued, stating not 
only that the British and French Ministers were in fuE a^e- 
ment on the line to he foEowed in the U.N. and were determined 
to continue their close co-operation on the Suez question, but 
also that they had reviewed Franeo-British relations in general, 
would seek to elinainate “ minor points . . . outstanding between 
the two countries,” and would take fresh initiatives to 
strengthen poEtical, mihtary and economic co-operation 
among the Western European countries : 

“(1) The primary purpose of this meetmg, the importance of which 
has been greatly increased by the latest mtemational developments, 
was to strengthen Franco-Bntish soEdarity m every respect. This 
result was fuEy achieved. 

(2) In particular, the Ministers defined their common positioii in 
the U N. as a result of the Franco-Bntish decision to place the qnesfeioii 
of the Suez Canal before the Security Council. They were fuEy 
agreed on the kae to be foEowed by them m the forthcoming debates. 

(3) The Mimsters expressed then? dete3?minafion to oontinue, in 
respect of any further developments, the close co-operation which 
has characterized the poHoy of the two (Governments since the 
hymning of the Suez Canal crisis. 
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(4) Tlie ]M 2 iiisters reviewed the cotirse of the relationslnp between f 
France and the U.K. m recent years, and reaSarmed the identity of i 
aim and corommiity of interests of the British and French peoples- 
They agreed on further studies designed to eliminate such minor 
pomts as may he outstanding hetveen the two countries. 

(5) Finally, they recalled the action tahen by both countries since 
the war to strengthen political, military and economic co-operation 
between the nations of Western Europe. They agreed to pursue this 
pohcy and to study, m the European organisations to which they 
belong, or by other means, the new forms which it might take. They 
expressed their determination to ensure that constructiTe results 
should flow from these imtiatives.” 

Soviet Reactions* - Denunciatiori of Canal Users^ 
Association* 

The Soviet Gkivemment issued a lengthy statement on Sept. 

15 denouncing the Canal Users’ Association as ‘‘ a (^ngerous 
provocation ” which was calculated to lead to “ a greater 
aggravation of the situation . . - and to the artificial creation 
of incidents which could be used as a pretext for the use of 
force against Egypt.” 

After referring to the ever-increasing concentration of British 
and French armed forces m the immediate vicinity of Egypt,*’ and 
the Egyptian Government’s right to nationalize the Suez 
Canal, the statement alleged that the S.C U.A. was aimed at “ with- 
drawing the operation of the Canal from Egyptian hands and puttog 
it under foreign control.” It added that ** the military preparations 
heang carried out by Britain and France, with U.S. support, are m 

flagrant contradiction to the principles of the UN and . . . cannot 

be reconciled with British and French membership of the U.N., 
especially as both countries are permanent members of the Security 
Council.” 

The statement reaffirmed the Soviet Government’s view that 
freedom of navigatalon through the Suez Canal should be guaranteed 
to all countries, ** taking into account the mahenable sovereign rights 
of Egypt ” ; recognized that the Canal was important to Britain 
and France because of the economic relations of those countries with 
the Eastern nations ; and expressed the conviction that ” the Suez 
question can and must be settled by peaceful means, the more so 
since the Egyptian Government has expressed its complete readmess 
to take an active part in such a settlement.” In this connexion the 
Soviet Government welcomed the Egyptian Government’s invitation 
to all States to take part in a conference for a revision of the 1888 
Convention, and expressed its willingness to take part in such a 
conference with the aim of concluding an agreement which would 
guarantee freedom of navigation on the Canal to the shipping of all 
nations. In conclusion, the statement declared : ” The U.S S B., as 
a great Power, cannot stand aloof from the Suez question . . . Any 
violation of peace m the Middle East cannot but affect the sectinty 
of the Soviet State ” 

It was stated in Paris on Sept. 13 that M. Mallet had received 
a letter from Marshal Bulganin (the Soviet Premier) on the 
Suez question. Although its contents were not disclosed, it was 
imderstood that the letter was couched in friendly terms, that 
it denied that the U.S.S.R. had encouraged Egypt to nationahze 
the Suez Canal, or had any prior knowledge of President 
Nasser’s intention, and that it contained a warning to the 
French Government to refeain from any action which might 
precipitate a conflict. It was understood that similar letters 
had been sent to President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden. 

The replies given hy Marshal Bulgamn to several questions put to 
Mm by a U.S. journalist {Mr. Elingsbury Smith, of the International 
News Service) were broadcast on Sept. Id hy Moscow Radio. Marshal 
Bu^uul intimated that he was ready to take paxt in a conference of 
the Heads of Government of Great Brntain, France, the U.S-A., the 
U.S.S.R., Egypt and India with a view to finding a peaceful settlement 
of the Suez dispute. He suggested that such a conference might be 
held in Geneva, and that any agreement reached should be submitted 
to the U.N. for ratification. 

Indian Reactions* - Mr* Nehru^s Criticisms of Canal 

Users* Association. - Mr* Krislma Menon*s Visits to 
Cairo and Uondon. 

In a statement on Sept. 13 to the House of the People in 
New Delhi, Mr. Nehru expressed his ‘‘ surprise and regret ” at 
Sir Anthony Eden’s speech of Sept. 12 (see 15101 A), and said 
that the establishment of a Canal Users’ Association was “ full 
of dangerous potentialities and far-reaching consequences.” 

Mr. Nehru said : “ The action proposed to be taken by the three 
Governments [the U.H., the U.S.A-, and France], which purports to 
be in the interests of users of the Canal and to maintam freedom of 
use of the Canal, seems, to say the least, surprfshig, and the conse- 
quences that may flow from it may well be very grave. One thing is 
dear — ^the action proposed is not the result of agreement, co-operation, 
or consent, but is to be taken unilaterally and is thus in the nature of 
an imposed decision. The Government of Inaia deeply regret this 
development, which will render a peaceful settlement more difficult 
of realization. . .. . 

I have communicated to the Prune Minister of the U.K, and the 
President of the U.S.A. our view that the situation that emerged 
d^fcer the Menzies mission, and the statement made by the Egyptian 
Government accepting all international obligr^tions and inviting 
n^otiatlonSi has opened the way to a settlememt. We appealed to 
hoth the XrjBZ. and the ir.S.A. to csonsldei ail this and to enable 


n^otiations which will lead to a settlement. We hope that despite 
all that has happened, and the tensions that have been engendered, 
the path of peace will be followed. There is no question of appease- 
ment of one side or another. What is to be sought, and what can m 
our view be obtained, is & settlement satisfactory and honourable 
to all concerned. The Government of India earnestly hope that the 
appeal we have made will not be m vain ... To seek to impose a 
settlement by force or hy threats of force is to disregard the rights of 
nations ... 

** The Government of India also regret to leam that pilots of 
British, French, It€than, and other nationalities are being withdrawn. 
This action is not calculated to promote the use of the Canal and is not 
m the interests of user-nations The Government of India are 
desirous that no statement of theirs should come in the way of efforts 
to dimmish tensions and open a way for negotiatioiis. But they 
cannot fail to point out that the steps announced — ^to assume the 
operation of the Canal vrithout the consent and co-operation of the 
Egyptian Government — are calculated to render a peaceful approach 
extremely difficult, and also mvolve a grave risk of conflict. 

” I have read the reports of Sir Anthony’s speech with surprise 
and regret, as it appears to close the door to further negotiations. 
The action envisaged in it is full of dangerous potentialities and 
far-reachmg consequences* I earnestly trust that even now it is not 
too late to refrain from any such action and to thmk more m terms of 
a peaceful negotiated settlement . . . As I have pointed out previously, 
the proper fmietionmg of the Suez Canal is of vital importance to 
T-nftift We are convinced, however, that this can only be achieved 
through peacefully negotiated settlements, ensurmg the rights not 
only of Egypt but of all user-countries.” 

Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian Minister without portfoho, 
and Tudian representative at the first London conference on 
Suez, arrived m Cairo on Sept. 17 at the invitation of President 
Nasser. During a four days’ stay m the Egyptian capital he 
had several meetings with Colonel Nasser, and also saw Dr. 
Fawzi, Wmg-Cominander Sabry, and the Assistant Secretary- 
General of the Arab League. Mr. Menon arrived in London on 
Sept. 24 for talks with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and other U.K. 
Ministers, returned to Delhi a few days later, paid another visit to 
Cairo during the first week of October, and on Oct. 7 flew again 
to London for his third visit since the Suez crisis. No statement 
was issued on Mr. Menon’s discussions in London and Cairo, 
beyond informal statements by Mr. Menon stressing the need 
for a peaceful negotiated settlement of the Suez dispute. Both 
in the British and Indian Press however, Mr. Menon’s missions 
were regarded as those of an “ unofficial mediator ” in the 
dispute. 

Australian Reactions. - Mr. Menzies* Support for 
Canal Users* Association. - Opposition by Australian 
Labour Party. 

In a speech on Sept. 25 to the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Menzies defended the settmg-up of the Canal 
Users’ Association, stressed the importance of the Suez Canal 
to the economies of the Western nations, denounced President 
Nasser’s “ illegal and high-handed action ” in nationahzmg the 
Canal, and expressed the view that the canal users would be 
justified m imposing sanctions on Egypt if the U.N. could not 
bring about a solution. 

After a lengthy recapitulation of the history of the Suez dispute, 
Mr. Menzies continued * ** On July 26, Colonel Nasser, stung by the 
refusal of an American loan for the Aswan Dam, purported by a 
so-called nationalization decree to terminate the concession and 
appropriate the assets of the Suez Canal Company. In express 
terms, he made it clear that the Canal was bemg taken over so that 
financially it should serve the special needs and interests of Egypt* 
While he paid lip service to the 1888 Convention, the terms of which 
hie had, in a jufiguient of the United Nations, glaringly broken m the 
case of Israel, he made it plain that m future the Canal was to he an 
instrument of Egyptian politics and the servant of Egypt’s financial 
needs. This position he reasserted in our Cairo discussions. This 
high-handed and, as I believe, illegal action produced a world 
crisis. . . 

“ It would he folly to regard the Canal seizure as a smgle act to be 
dealt with in isolation . . . Colonel Nasser, acting m similar fashion to 
other dictators before him, has made no secret of his ambition to be 
the acknowledged head of the Arab world, to encourage confiscations 
of outside mvesteients and installations, and to humiliate and drive 
out the foreigner. The Canal seizure is, m plain English, the first shot 
in a campaign oalcniated, unless it is promptly and successfully 
resisted, to make the peoples and economies of Great Bntam and 
Western Europe dependent hterally from week to week on one man’s 
whim. In a literal sense, the Suez Canal issue is for mxlhons one of 
survival . , , 

"It was said hy some that, when the crisis arose after Colonel 
Nasser’s nationalization decree, the matter should at once have been 
taken to the United Nations. Strongly as we support the Charter, I 
cannot accept this view. The problem was urgent. The longer Nasser 
remained in possession of the field, the greater would be the tempta- 
tion for people to say that we were deahng with an accomplished fact 
and that nothing could be done about it. It was essential that some- 
thing should be done about it at once. The nations principally 
concerned, therefore, decided that they would call a conference of 
those countries vitally interested in the Canal in order that they 
might evolve fair and sensible proposals for a just settlement. Hence 
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the [first] London conference ... I sincerely believe, with represen- 
tatives of 17 other nations, that no fairer or more generous proposals 
have ever emerged from a conference . - TVhen onr proposals were 
rejected, a new proposal was made for the formation of a Canal Users* 
Association, designed to protect the mterests of the nations affected. 
The nature and form of that Association have been under discussion 
at the second London conference ... A plan for a Users* Association 
having been worked ont and adopted, the matter is now going to the 
U.N. for, we hope, expeditious treatment . . . 

Before I conclude, I want to speak frankly about three matters. 
One is the question of force. That question calls for a cool and clear 
answer. There has been a great variety of vocal opinion rangmg 
between what I will call two extreme views. One view is that force 
should at once have heen used to defeat a confiscation by force. 
This view IS out of harmony with modem thmkmg, at any rate this 
side of the Iron Curtain. The other is that force can never he employed 
(except presumably m self-defence) except pursuant to a decision of 
the Security Council. This I would regard as a suicidal doctrme, for, 
having regard to the existence of the veto, it would mean that no 
force could ever be exercised against any friend of the Soviet Umon 
except with the approval of the Soviet Umon, which is absurd . . . 
Each of these extreme views must, I beheve, be rejected. Tbe truth 
is tbat . . , force — except for self-defence — ^must never be tbe first 
resort, but the nght to employ it cannot be completely abandoned 
or made subieet to impossible conditions. 

“ The evolving history of the British Empire and the Common- 
wealth of Nations was not the product of any theory. It has been 
from first to last an mductive process, like tbe slow creation of 
common law and of all the great instruments of self-government. It 
would he a sad day if it allowed itself to be theorized out of existence. 
We need not get mto a timid state of mind in which the very mention 
of the word * force ’ becomes forbidden. There is no community of 
nations which can say with clearer conscience that it has set a greater 
20th-century example of usmg force only when forced mto it, and 
then not for conquest hut for resistance to aggression. But doas this 
mean that we are to be helpless in the presence of an accomplished 
threat to our mdustrial and economic future ? Is it our task to 
* patch up * peace and no more * Surely, our task is not merely to 
prevent hostihties hut to build up a firm order of law and decency m. 
which * smash and grab * tactics do not pay. We must avoid the use 
of force If we can. But we should not, by theoretical reasoning in 
advance of facts and circumstances, contract ourselves out of its use 
whatever those facts and circumstances may he. We must seek peace 
at all times, but we are not bound to carry that search so far that we 
stand helpless before unlawful actions which, if allowed to go un- 
checked, can finally dissipate our own strength and deprive the world 
of that power and authority, both moral and physical, which resides 
m the free nations and is still vital to the free world and to the human 
interests which the free world protects 

“ What then should be our programme of action in relation to tbe 
Suez Canal, that great mternational waterway, up to now non- 
poMical, which is the economic hfelme of hundreds of milhons of 
people north, south, east and west of it ? 

“ First — ^Negotiation for a peaceful settlement by means of an 
honourable agreement So far, we have tned this without success. 
Our failure has not heen due to any unfairness or ilhberality on our 
side, but to a dictatorial mtransigence on the other. Should we 
contmue to negotiate on a watered-down basis m a spmt which says 
that any agreement is better than none ? I cannot imagine anything 
more calculated to strengthen Colonel Nasser’s hand or weaken our own. 


" Second — Puttmg on of pressure by a co-operative eftort on the 
part of the user-nations. Colonel Nasser must be brought to under- 
stand that his course of action is unprofitable to his coimtry, and that 
he is abandoning the substance for the shadow. This is one of the 
great merits of the Users’ Association established by the second 
London conference. The more Canal revenue is diverted from the 
Egyptiau Government, the less will the Egyptian people beheve that 
it pays to repudiate. 

Third — Should the U.N., by reason of the veto, prove unable to 
direct any active course of positive action, we may find ourselv^ 
confronted by a choice which we cannot avoid making. I state this 
choice m stark terms * 

(а) We can organize a fuU-hlooded programme of economic 

sanctions against Egypt, or ^ ^ i « 

(б) We can use force to restore international control of the Canal, or 
(c) We can have further negotiations, provided we do not abandon 


vital prinoiples, or , , ^ xi. i 

(d) We can * call it a day/ leave Egypt in command of the Canal, 
and resign ourselves to the total coBapse of our position and mterests 
in the Middle East, with all the implications for the economic strength 
and industrial prosperity of the nations whose well-being is vital to 


^^The second matter concerns the attitude and the activities of the 
Soviet Union. My observations in London and smce have convinced 

me that i x n 

(а) The Soviet Union is not looking for a world war but iswOlmg 
to stir up trouble m those regions where the strength of the Western 
democracies can be materially weakened. 

(б) It is aoaadouB to increase its influence m Egypt by the proTOion 
of arms and the development of economic ties. How to reoon<me this 
with Egypt’s sovereignty is a problem I will leave to Cornel Nasser. 

(c) It has been in constant and persuasive touch with Colonel 
Nasser during recent negotiations. It is of great significance that, at 
the first London conference, Mr. Shepilov openly declared tbe 
argument for Egypt in terms which I was later to hear used word for 
' word by Colonel Nasser at Cairo. 


" The third matter concerns the impact of the Suez Canal confisca- 
tion on Australia and on the great new nations of South and South- 
East Asia. So far as Anstralia Is concerned, I need hardly say that 
an open Canal is essential to British prosperity and that a closed Canal 
could mean mass unemployment m Bntain, a financial collapse there, 
a grievous blow at the central power of our Commonwealth, and the 
crippling of our greatest market and our greatest supplier. 

“ The nations and peoples of South-East Asia, being nearer to 
Suez than we are, are even more dependent on it than we are . . . 
Colonel Nasser’s pohcy of repudiation m the name of sovereignty is 
not calculated to help the very countneawhoseadmiration and support 
he is now claiming. It is ironical that, in the giuse of their leader, he 
IS now takmg steps to deprive some of the Middle East Powers of the 
natural and established market for the product of their oilwells. 

“ A final note of warning is necessary. In or out of the U.N., there 
are great prmciples and vital mterests at stake. A matter of the kmd 
is not disposed of by being sent to the Security Council or, under 
present procedures, to the General Assembly. Nothing could suit the 
Egyptian dictator better than for the free world to lose mterest or a 
sense of crisis and urgency. There must be both speed and realism. 
We must look ahead, keep our sense of direction, and mamtam our 
impetus. 

Should the U.N. machinery fail to produce an early settlement, 
are we then to wash our hands of the whole matter, saying : ‘ Well, 
It IS too had, but we can do nothing ; Colonel Nasser must be left 
with his spoils, retreat m the Middle East must go on.’ I declme to 
beheve it. The prmoiple of mtemationally assured non-political 
control of the Suez Canal is vital. It cannot be watered down without 
being washed away. To abandon it would be smcidaL 

Therefore if the U.N., once more frustrated by Soviet action, 
proves mefiective, if it cannot impose economic sanctions or direct 
any other course of effective action, we, the user-nations, must, m 
the absence of willing and proper negotiations, be ready to impose 
sanctions ourselves. The central and unforgettable fact m all this 
unhappy bnsmess is that, unless the Egyptian action is frustrated 
and the mternational status of the Canal assured, a score of nations, 
great and small, will have put their fortunes mto pawn. We are at 
one of the crossroads of modem history. We will take the wrong 
turning at onr peril ” 

Dr. Evatt, tbe Leader of the Opposition, bitterly attacked 
Mr. Menzies’ speech as “ disgraceful ” and “ appalling ” in view 
of tbe fact tbat the Suez dSpute bad now gone to tbe United 
Nations. He denoimced tbe Canal Users’ Association as 
‘‘ provocative,” called for a solution of tbe dispute by negotia- 
tion, and declared tbat econonuc sanctions against Egypt would 
not be tolerated by tbe Australian, British, or New Zealand 
Labour parties. 

A solution of the Suez dispute, Br. Evatt declared, could not be 
achieved by “ gunboat diplomacy ” but by round-table meetings and 
negotiation. He would like to see an experienced mediator appomted 
by the Security Council — either Dr. Hammarskj old, the U.N. 
Secretary-General, or his predecessor. Hr. Trygve Lie. A “fnll- 
blooded programme of economic sanctions ” against Egypt would 
bnng hardship to great numbers of people m the Nile Valley and 
would be condemned by world opinion, by the Security Council, and 
by the General Assembly. The Austrahan Labour Party were not 
opposed to economic sanctions because they might be provocatuLve ; 
they were opposed to them because they would mean war. 

Dr. Evatt denounced the S C.U.A. as a ** provocative” organization 
because, he alleged, it was designed to withhold Canal dues from 
Egypt and to make it unpossihle for the Egyptian Government to 
pass ships through the Canal. He also made a bitter attack on the 
Suez Canal Company, alleging that — ^with the exception of the 
British Government, which was a shareholder — was controlled 
by private mterests which had made “ very substantial profits ” over 
the years, and which mduded ” international oil cartels ” and 
** shipping combines which exploited Australia for so long.” 

Statements on Italian Attitade* 

Following discussions between Signor Martino and Signor 
Segni (the Prime Minister) a semi-official statement was issued 
in Rome on September 26 expressmg surprise at M. Pineau’s 
remark that Italy’s decision to continue paying Canal dues to 
Egypt under tbe existing Italo-Egyptian clearing agreement 
represented a “ serious blow ” to tbe Canal Users’ Association. 

The statement pointed out that it was important for Italy to be 
able to pay the dues to Egypt through the dearing because Italy was 
a creditor on the clearing account for 7,000,000,000 lire, so that in 
actual fact the dues were not a payment to Egypt hut a partial 
refund of the debt owed to Italy. Although, after the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal, Egypt had requested that Itaban ships should 
pay the dues m cash, the Italian Government had refused this 
as it did not wish to forego the advantages of the cleariag agreement. 

The statement also emphasized that Italy’s attitude at the London 
conference had been influenced by her anxiety to avoid the danger of 
re-routing all Western maritime traffic round the Cape, In the first 
place, the Government had no legal means to compel Italian ships 
to follow that route ; secondly, such a diversion of Italian shipping 
would infiiot grave economic damage to Italy. 

Despite the Government’s statement, Signor Martino's 
announcement that Italy would contmue to pay Canal dues to 
Egypt instead of to tbe Users’ Association was strongly criti- 
cized in tbe Italian Press, including such influential organs as 
tbe Carriere della Sera (Milan), La Stampa (Turm), and Besto 
del Carlino (Bologna). 
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The Comere della Sera described tbe argniments put forward by 
Signor Martino as completely wrong juridically, pomtmg out that 
the ItaJo-Egyptian clearing agreement of Xov. 8, 1952, was only a 
contract between the two Governments which could m no way 
affect the relations between the Italian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company. If, m the past, the dues payable by Itahan ships 
had been paid into the clearing account, this had been done with the 
Suez Canal Company’s consent. But as such consent had been 
withdrawn following the nationalization of the Canal, there was no 
legal basis for continuing to pay the dues to Egypt, and if any court 
action were instituted by the Suez Canal Company the dues would 
undoubtedly have to be re-paid to it. 

Apprehension was also expressed in the Itahan Press about the 
effect Italy’s attitude might have on the sohdarity of NATO, in 
view of the resentment caused in Bntam and France. 

In reply to these criticisms. Signor Martino made a state- 
ment on the Government’s pohey (unanimously approved by 
the Cabinet) to both Houses of the Italian Parliament on Oct. 2 , 

After emphasizing that the Government had never allowed any 
doubt about its unconditional condemnation of the Egyptian decision 
which it regarded as a unilateral and completely unjustified breach of 
an mtemational agreement. Signor Martmo declared that from the 
beginning of the cnsis the Government had regarded it as its duty 
to defend hy its attitude the mtegnty of the Atlantic Alliance 

None the less,” he went on, Italy has at the same tune formally 
expressed her opmion that the use of force must be excluded m the 
efforts to restore the order violated by Egypt. In consequence, our 
action has been directed at finding, not a compromise between right 
and wrong, but a technical formula mider a settlement which would 
offer to the users of the Canal the same guarantees as before — i.e 
freedom of transit for ships of all flags m peace and war, mamtenance 
of the eflaciency of the Canal, and the prohibition of any discrunina- 
tion m tariffs, etc. With this aim Italy has adhered to the Dulles plan.” 

Deahng with what he called “ criticism of the Itahan Government’s 
intervention in approaching Colonel Nasser direct ” dnrmg the 
presence of the Menzies mission in Cairo, Signor Martmo saad that by 
drawing the Egyptian Government’s attention to the gravity of the 
situation m the event of a rejection of the mission’s proposals, Italy 
had “ certainly not broken the solidarity of the Canal users and still 
less that of the Atlantic Powers, having acted in full agreement with 
the U.S., French, and British Governments, one of whom has even 
thanked the Itahan Government for its imtiative.” 

As regards the second London conference, the Itahan Government 
had never failed to realize that the more countries adhered to the 
Canal Users’ Association, the better the chances would be of efflcica- 
eious sanctions against Egypt’s violation of the 1888 Convention 
On the other hand, Italy had expressed to her Allies certain legal 
doubts conoemuig the exact mterpretation of that Convention, and 
had also told them of her “ perplexity, not as regards the setting up 
of the Association, hut about the principal tasks which would be 
assigned to it initially.” 

The Canal Users’ Association (Signor Martmo contmued) had now 
been set up, not as “ a provocative association as it appeared to the 
Egyptian Government at a certain moment,” but as an organ for the 
protection of user-mterests and their rights under the 1888 Conven- 
tion, and as an instrument for negotiation. The Itahan delegation, 
he claimed, had contributed notably to this result “ It has been 
said that Italy remains isolated,” Signor Martmo added, hut the 
contrary is the truth, smce the great majority of the coxmtries 
represented at London adhered to our thesis.” 

Signor Martmo admitted that during the second London Con- 
ference a number of divergencies had arisen which could not be 
settled immediately. However, it had to he home m mmd that 
in an organism representing free nations agreement could only be 
reached through discussion, and that unanimity and ‘‘lightnmg deci- 
sions ” were the methods of totahtanan organizations only. “ A-n 
aJhanee, i£ it is to serve the common cause, must have the courage of 
criticism when necessary. Conformism is bad, and fidelity to one’s 
Alli es does not mean obedience to aU their wishes.” He added that it 
had become dear since Egypt’s unilateral action that the instruments 
of political collaboration between members of NATO were qmte 
insuflaoient, and that under the changed world conditions Western 
sohdanty could only he made operative m all spheres and on all 
occasions if there were m future a permanent organ of vigilance 
and political co-operation ” 

Turning to the question of Canal dues, Signor Martmo denied that 
their payment through the existmg Italo -Egyptian clearing consti- 
tuted any legal recognition of the Egyptian nationahzation of the 
Canal. The contrary was correct, as Italy had refused to agree to an 
Egyptian request for the adaptation of the clearmg agreement to the 
new situation and for payment m cash to the new Canal Authority 

After confirming that Italy had adhered without reservations to 
the S.C.U.A., Signor Martmo pointed to the serious effects which any 
dosure of the Canal wotdd have for Italy, and said that the functioning 
of the Canal was ” a vital necessity for all the Mediterranean countries, 
indudmg the Arab countries ” Egypt, he added, had every thmg to 
gam from a settlement which would guarantee the use of the Canal 
to all users in perpetuity, free from any political mterference, and 
there was no wish anywhere to suppress any national rights of Egypt. 
Italy, however, had also the fullest comprehension for the attitude 
and interests of France and Bntam, and the Government’s policy 
aimed at combining Italy’s national requirements with the defence 
of certain essential conditions for the Western countries without which 
there woxfid be a series of temble crises m the West ” 

The Government statement was unanimously approved hy 
the Senate on the same date. 


\ Shipping on Suez Canal. - The Pilot Situation. 

Colonel Yums, the Director-General of the Egyptian Canal 
j Authority, claimed on Sept. 18 that the “ pilot crisis ” had 
; been overcome, and said that shipping was passmg through 
’ the Suez Canal smoothly and without mcident. Asked by press 
I correspondents what would happen if the Canal Users’ A^soeia- 
tion tried to send a ship through the Canal piloted by one of 
the former pilots of the Suez Canal Company, he rephed only : 
“ Let them try ! ” He added that the regulations of the 
Egyptian Authority laid down that “ any ship wanting to pass 
must ask for a pilot from our organization.” 

Following the resignations of the non-European pilots formerly 
employed by the Suez Canal Company, which came mto effect on 
Sept 15 (see pp. 15082-83), pilotage duties as from Sept. 16 were 
taken over by 35 Egyptian and seven Greek pilots employed by the 
Egyptian Anthority. A total of 42 vessels were passed through the 
Canal on that date without mcident, and 36 on the followmg day. 
Durmg the subsequent fortmght the number of pilots was reinforced 
by newly- tramed Egyptian personnel, 15 Soviet pilots, and four from 
Yugoslavia. 

It was stated m Port Said on Oct. 7 that 140 pilots were 
available at that date to take ships through the Canal, with 20 
more m the Port Said roads and another 62 m training — 
makmg a total of 222. With further Egyptian tramees becoming 
available, and recruitment from abroad, it was claimed that 
the Egyptian Authority would have 250 pilots at its disposal 
hy the end of the year, sufficient to take 50 ships a day through 
the Suez Canal. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New^ York Times - New York Herald Tribime - 
Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans - Corriere della Sera, Milan - 
La Stampa, Turin - Soviet Weekly - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - Australian News 
and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. Suez Crisis, 15101 A.) 

' A. INDIA. — Cabinet Changes. - New Ministries. 

The following Cabinet changes and mimsterial reorganiza- 
tions came mto effect on Sept. 1 : 

(а) Mr. T. T. Krislinamachari, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and of the Iron and Steel Industry, took over the 
Fmance portfolio from Mr. Nehru, who had held it since Sir 
Chmtaman Deshmukh’s resignation in July. Mr. Krishnama- 
chari remained Minister for the Iron and Steel Industry. 

(б) The Ministry of Commerce and Industry was divided mto 
a Mmistry of Heavy Industries and a Mmistry of Commerce 
and Consumer Industries. Pandit Pant, the Home Minister, 
took over the Heavy Industries portfolio (retaining the Home 
Affairs portfolio), whilst Sardar Swaran Smgh, Mmister of 
Works, Housing, and Supply, took over m addition the Ministry 
of Commerce and Consumer Industries. 

(c) Mr. D. P. Karmarkar (Mimster of Trade) and Mr. N. 
Kanungo (Minister of Consumer Industries) were attached to 
the new Ministry of Commerce and Consumer Industries. 

(d) Mr. M. M. Shah (Mmister of Heavy Industries) was 
attached to the new Mmistry of Heavy Industries. 

The formation of a new Mmistry for Community Develop- 
ment under Mr. Surendra Kumar Dey, hitherto Community 
Projects Admmistrator, was announced on Sept. 18. Mr. Dey 
will have Cabinet rank but will not be a member of the 
Cabinet. 

It was ofllcially explained that the creation of the new Mmistry 
would involve no major change m the present organization of the 
Community Projects Adnumstration , that the new Idinistry would 
maintam full co-operation with the Mmistry of Food and Agriculture 
and wonld nse the resources of that Mimstry whenever necessary , 
that Mr. A P. Jam, the Mmister of Food and Agriculture, would he 
responsible for oo-ordmatmg the work of the new Ministry with that 
of his own , and that the Central Oomxoittee for the OonimuLnity 
Projects Administration would contmue to function as hitherto. 

Co-ordinated development programmes under Community Projects 
and the National Extension Service already cover 123,000 villages 
and a population of 80,000,000, It is proposed that the entire country 
should be served hy the National Extension Service during the Second 
Five-Year Plan period through the creation of 3,800 additional 
development blocks, of which 1,120 would be converted into com- 
munity development blocks. Atotal of Es.2, 000,000,000 (£150,000,000) 
IS provided for commimity development 

It was also announced on Sept. 18 that Mr. Shah Nawaz 
Khan (Parliamentary Secretary to the Mmister for Transport) 
had been appointed Deputy Mimster of Railways and Trans- 
port. — (The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 

Cabinet, 15035 A 5 Second Five-Year Plan, 15113 A ; 

Community Projects, 1479X L) 
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A. UNITED KINGD02VI**---Survey of National Income 
and Es^enditure. 

Tdie Governmeiit’s Survey of National Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1956, published on Aug. 20, disclosed that the U.K.’s 
gross domestic product m 1955 amoimted to £16,639,000,000, 
compared with £8,743,000,000 m 1946, representmg an increase 
of one-third m actual volume over the past decade. The 
mcrease m real terms m 1955 was 3^ per cent, as compared with 
4^ per cent in 1954. Net mcome from abroad m 1955 totalled 
£145,000,000. 

Incomes. 

The Survey showed (a) that personal mcomes (before deduc- 
tion of tax) had risen by 79 per cent between 1946 and 1955 ; 
(6) that duxmg the same period wages and salaries had both 
risen by 105 per cent to a total of £10,130,000,000 ; and (c) 
that mcome trom rent, dividends and interest had risen by 
42 per cent to £1,780,000,000. In the same ten-year period 
income from self-employment had risen by 50 per cent, and the 
total mcome of compames and pubhc corporations had increased 
by 115 per cent. In 1955 wages rose by 9 per cent ; income 
from rent, dividends and mterest by 8^ per cent ; salaries by 
7 per cent ; and mcome from self-employment by 4 per cent. 

Salary-earners made up 16 per cent of the total labour force 
m 1948 and 19 per cent m 1955. Average annual salary 
earmngs increased by 39 per cent in the years 1948-55, compared 
with an increase of 59 per cent m average annual wage earmngs. 

In 1955, 15,900,000 persons (countmg husband and wife as 
one person) were in receipt of mcomes of less than £500 per 
annum before tax; 8,850,000 received between £500 and 
£1,000 p.a. ; 870,000 received between £1,000 and £1,500 p.a. ; 
and 575,000 received more than £1,500 p.a. Five hundred 
persons received more than £6,000 p.a. after tax. 


Es^enditure. 

Between 1946 and 1955 consumers’ expenditure m real 
terms had increased by 19 per cent. The main mcreases were 
on private motoring and cycling (172 per cent) ; furmture and 
furnishings (116 per cent) ; and hardware, radio, and electrical 
goods (93 per cent). The prmeipal decreases were in domestic 
service (36 per cent), cmema-going (29 per cent), tobacco (8 per 
cent), and railway travel (8 per cent). Expenditure on private 
motoring, m real terms, had increased by 27 per cent in 1955. 
Of every £ spent by consumers in 1955, 6s. 6d. went on food, 
2s. 6d. on housing, fuel, and light, 2s. Od. on clothing, Is. 4d. on 
alcoholic drink, and Is. 4d. on tobacco. 

Current and capital expenditure by pubhc authorities 
(central and local) totalled £6,200,000,000 m 1955, includmg 
£1,576,000,000 on defence, £1,015,000,000 on national insur- 
ance, pensions and other assurance, £764,000,000 on debt 
interest, £589,000,000 on education and child care, and 
£420,000,000 on housmg. 

Central Government expenditure, at £5,169,000,000, repre- 
sented 30.8 per cent of the gross national product m 1955, 
compared with 31.4 per cent in 1954, 35 per cent in 1952, and 
46.9 per cent in 1946. 

Fixed Investment. 

Between 1948 and 1955 fixed mvestment had increased from 
£1,435,000,000 to £2,865,000,000. Manufacturmg industry 
accounted for 26 per cent of total fixed mvestment m 1955, and 
dwellmg construction for 22 per cent. 

As a percentage of the gross national product, gross fixed 
investment had increased from 13.8 m 1948 to 16 m 1954 and 
to 17.1 m 1955. Net fixed investment had risen from 5.6 per 
cent of the national mcome m 1948 to 7.7 per cent in 1954 and 
8.6 per cent in 1955. At 1948 prices, net fixed mvestment was 
valued at £992,000,000 in 1955, compared wuth £885,000,000 


in 1954 and £531,000,000 m 1948. 

Details of net fixed investment by type of asset (for which 
official estimates were given for the first time m the 1956 
Survey) were as follows in the period 1951-55 : 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

(£ million at 1948 prices) 

Plant and machinery .. 296 242 226 278 338 

Vehicles, ships and aircraft 54 24 54 68 80 

Dwellings .. . 138 197 307 327 291 

Other 149 161 177 222 283 


Savings and Investment. 

Total net investment (i.e. net fixed mvestment, mvestment 
in stocks, and net investment abroad) was estimated at 
£1,504,000,000 in 1955, compared with £1,402,000,000 in 
1954 and £845,000,000 m 1948. As a percentage of the national 
income, net investment fell from 8.9 in 1948 to 8.1 in 1951, but 
rose to 9.7 m 1954 and 9.9 in 1955. 


Personal savings in 1955 amounted to about six per cent of 
personal income — ^a proportion substantially unchanged smce 
1952. — (Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 13922 C.) 


B. SOUTH CHINA SEA. — Territorial Disputes over 
Ownership of Nansha and Paracel Islands. 

Senor Thomas Cioma, director of the P hili ppine Maritime 
Institute, laid claim on May 21 to the Nansha (Spratly) Islands, 
an uninhabited archipelago of islets, coral reefs and shoals m 
the South China Sea, betw^een South \letnam and the Phihppine 
island of Palaw’an. He said that an expedition, led by himself, 
wluch visited the islands m March had been the first to discover, 
survey, or occupy them, and expressed the hope that the 
Phihppine Government would officially sponsor lus clfliTYi. 

The Phihppiiie Vice-President and Foreign jVImister (Senor 
Garcia) stated on May 22 that Sefior Cloma’s expedition had 
been a private one, but added that he saw no reason wffiy the 
islands should not belong to the Phihppmes “’by virtue of 
occupation and proximity.” The Chmese Nationalist Embassy 
m JVIa m la, however, declared on the same date that the islands 
had belonged to China smce the 15th century, and that any 
foreign claim to them infringed on Chmese territorial rights. 
A similar claim was made by the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment on May 29. 

On June 8 the South Vietnamese Foreign Minister (IM. Vu 
Van-Mau) reiterated a claim — already put forward by the 
Vietnamese delegate at the San Francisco peace conference — 
to the Nansha as well as to the Paracel Islands farther north. 
The Paracels, which are eqmdistant from Vietnam and the 
Chinese island of Haman, contam valuable phosphate deposits ; 
the only inhabitants are some fishermen and a small South 
Vietnamese garrison which had taken over from the French m 
March 1956, after the withdrawal of the French Expeditionary 
Force &om South Vietnam. 

M. Vn Van-Man claimed that the Paracels had formed part of the 
Empire of Annam smce the early 19th century, and that the Nanshas 
had been attached to Cochin Chma smce 1929. As Japan (which 
occupied both groups of islands from 1938-45) had restored them to 
France by the San Francisco peace treaty, French sovereignty over 
them had automatically reverted to South Vietnam. 

The French Government subsequently recognized South 
Vietnam’s claim to the Paracels, but mamtamed that Spratly 
Island (an outpost of the Nanshas) had not been mcluded m 
the transfer and was still French territory. 

A naval force from Formosa visited the Nanshas early m 
June and hoisted the Chmese Nationahst flag. Senor Cioma, 
however, returned to the islands shortly after, left 43 settlers, 
and removed the flag, a gesture which the Chinese Nationalist 
Embassy in Manila described as “a serious violation of 
sovereignty.” An armed Chmese Nationalist force landed on 
Spratly Iskind on July 11, whilst on Aug. 27 a South Vietnamese 
force also landed, hoisted the national flag, and erected a mark 
claimmg the islands. A strong protest was lodged by the 
Chinese Nationalist Charge d’AJBfaires in Saigon on Sept. 1. 

(Times - New York Times - Le Monde, Pans) 

C. CHILE. — Cabinet Changes. 

It was announced m Santiago on Aug. 27 {a) that Sr. Eduardo 
Urzda (formerly Director-General of Taxes) and Sr. Alejandro 
Lazo (Vice-President of the Banco del Estado) had been 
appomted Ministers of Fmance and National Economy respec- 
tively, succeeding Sr. Oscar Herrera Palacios, who had combined 
the two portfolios ; (b) that Sr. Francisco Borquez had 

succeeded Sr. Ren6 Vidal Merino as Minister of Education ; 
and (c) that Dr. Roberto Munoz had replaced Sr. Alberto Araya 
Lampe as Minister of Health. 

It was stated m tbe Press that Sr Herrera’s resignation had been 
brought about by his objections to an announcement by the Minister 
of the Interior regarding the payment of a bonus to Government 
employees, and that the changes at the Ministries of Education and of 
Health had been made in order to brmg back mto the Government 
representatives of the Agrarian Dahour Party, the main pohtical 
group that supported President Ibafiez in the 1952 elections. 
President Ibanez stated that the Cabmet reorganization would not 
affect the Government’s economic and financial policies. 

Sr. Osvaldo Samte-Marie Soruceo (Minister of Mmes) had 
been appointed Foreign Minister on May 24 m succession to 
Sr. Barbosa Balza. — (New York Times - Bank of London and 
South America) (Prev. rep. 14676 B.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Supreme Court Appointment. 

Mr. William Brennan (50), Associate Justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court, was chosen by President Eisenhower 
on Sept. 29 as a Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court m succession 
to Justice Sherman Mmton (65), who had announced his 
retirement three weeks earher on grounds of lU-health. Justice 
Brennan is a lifelong Democrat and a Roman Cathohc. Mr. 
Minton, Democratic Senator for Indiana from 1934-40, had 
been appomted to the Supreme Court by President Truman 
in 1949.~-(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14050 A.) 
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A. NICARAGUA. — Assassination of President 
Anastasio Somoza* - Election of President Luis Somoza. 

General Anastasio Somoza (60), President of Nicaragua and 
virtual dictator of the country since 1935, died on Sept. 29 m 
hospital at Balboa (Panama Canal Zone) from gunshot wounds 
inflicted by an assassin on Sept. 21. While attending a reception 
at Le6n (a town near Managua, the capital) on the latter date, 
President Somoza liad been seriously wounded by four shots 
fired by a 2’7-year-old Nicaraguan, Rigoberto Lopez Perez, 
who was immediately kilied by the Presidential guards. On 
the advice of U.S. specialists who flew to Managua on President 
Eisenhower’s personal orders, President Somoza was flown to 
a U.S. military hospital in the Canal Zone for treatment, but 
died a week later. 

A state of siege was proclaimed after the attack on President 
Somoza, constitutional guarantees suspended, and a number of 
Opposition leaders arrested, most of whom were subsequently 
released. It was stated in Managua that the assassin had 
recently returned to Nicaragua from El Salvador, where he was 
said to have associated with Nicaraguan political exiles. 

Anastasio Somoza, bom on Feb. 1, 1896, was the son of a wealthy 
landowner and gran^on of Bemabe Somoza, who seized power by a 
mili tary coup d*itat m 1848. After a troubled period in the early 
1930s, marked by ohromo disorders and the landnug of U.S. Marines 
to protect American hves and property, General Somoza (then 
Mmister of War) seized power hy a coup m 1935, was elected to the 
Presidency in the same year, and held office until 1947, when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Leonardo ArgueUo, one of his own nominees. 
President Arguelio was overthrown within a short time by General 
Somoza, with whom he had quarrelled, and the latter then appomted 
one of his tmcles, Sefior Roman y Reyes, as nominal President. 
General Somoza agam assumed the presidency m 1950, on the death 
of President Roman y Reyes, and was re-elected for a six-year term 
m 1951. 

Durmg the latter years of his hfe President Somoza was engaged m 
a bitter fend with the President of Costa Rica, Sefior Jos5 Fignieres, 
culmmating m 1955 m a senes of frontier claslxes which were termi- 
nated in about three weeks through the efforts of the Association of 
American States. 

Colonel Luis Anastasio Somoza (38), son of the late President, 
was elected President of Nicaragua by the National Assembly 
on Sept. 29, the voting being unanimous He was mstalled 
until May 1, 1957, when his father’s term would have expired. 

President Luis Somoza was head of the Nicaraguan National 
Guard at the tune of his election to the presidency, and has served 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies and head of the Social 
Security Administration. From 1936-45 he studied in the U S.A., 
first at La Salle Mihtary Academy and subsequently at the Umver- 
sity of California, where he graduated m agricultural engmeermg 
He owns extensive cattle-ranohmg, sngar-growing, and other 
mterests. 

The Nicaraguan Constitution (which makes no provision for 
a Vice-President) had been amended in 1955 to allow a second 
re-election of a President, and to eliminate the former ban 
on the election of a new President within four degrees of blood 
relationship to an outgoing holder of the office. Owmg to the 
removal of that ban, CSolonel Luis Somoza was legally able to 
succeed his father as President of Nicaragua. — (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 10889 B.) 

B. INDIA. — Akali Sikhs join Congress Party. 

A convention of the Shromam Akali Dal (the Sikh organiza- 
tion), held at Amritsar on Oct. 2 imder the chairmanship of 
Master Tara Smgh, unanimously decided that it was “ desirable 
that the Dal should agam repose confidence in the Congress 
and its leaders so far as its political programme is concerned.” 
Its members were accordingly advised to jom the Congress 
Party, with which the Dal had co-operated until 1950. The 
resolution was taken after a report by Master Tara Smgh on his 
earlier discussions with Mr. Nehru and other Congress leaders. 

The resolution stated that although the regional formula adopted 
for the Punjah m the States Reorganization Act fell short of Sikh 
demands, the Akdh Dal had accepted it m the larger mterests of 
the country.” After referrmg to the dangers inherent in attempts of 
the Hmdu Mahaaabfui, the Jan SangK and the Maha Punjab Sarmti 
to wreck the regional formula, the resolution declared that the 
” only other body in the field which desires to see this formula work 
successfully is the Congress.” The Akah members of the Punjab and 
PEPSU Legislative Assembhes, and the three Akali representatives 
in the Central Parliament, were formally asked to jom the Congress 
parliamentary parties. 

It was stated in the Indian Press that the total membership 
of the Akali Dal exceeded 400,000 distnbuted throughout 
India, the majority hviag m the Punjab and PEPSU. — (The 
Statesman, Calcutta - The Hmdu, Madras - Indian High 
Cnnpiissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. I48<i6 A.) 


C. ATOMIC PHYSICS. — The Anti-Neutron. 

The discovery of the anti-neutron, a new and hitherto 
unknown particle with the property of destroying matter m 
the ordinary state, was announced by the Umversity of Cali- 
fornia on Sept. 14 as a result of six months’ experiments earned 
out by a team of physicists with the Bevatron (the world’s 
largest atom-smasher). It was stated that the most striking 
property of the anti-neutron was that, when it came close to an 
ordinary neutron in the heart of an atom, the two particles 
annihilated each other. At the moment of annihilation the 
particles released several hundred times more energy than that 
produced m the reaction of a hydrogen bomb. 

The discovery was made hy Dr Bruce Cork. Dr. Create Piccione, 
Dr. Gleu R. Lamhertson, and Dr. WiUiam Wenzel, workmg as a team 
under Dr. Edward Lofgren, who is m charge of the University of 
Calif orma’s Bevatron. Professor Ernest O. Lawrence (Director of 
the University’s Radiation Laboratory, and mventor of the original 
Cyclotron) said that the discovery had as yet no practical apphea- 
tion, and that ” the value of this work lies m expandmg our under- 
standing of the nature of matter.” It was pomted out by other 
scieniasts, however, that when uranium atoms were first split by 
ordmary neutrons many years ago, no practical apphcation was 
immediately foreseen, though eventually it led to the creation of the 
atomic bomb and to the harnessing of atomic energy for power. 

The existence of “ anti-matter ” particles (i.e. particles whose 
physical properties are directly opposite to those of known 
matter) had been postulated by physicists for many years but 
had never hitherto received actual confirmation. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14960 B ; 14749 D.) 

Note. Neutrons and protons are the two particles making up the 
nuclei of atoms, protons carrying a positive electric charge and 
neutrons having no charge. The discovery of the anti-nentron, 
following closely upon the discovery of the anti-proton (see 14749 D), 
means that four atomic particles are now known to science. 

D. ITALY - SWITZERLAND. — Preliminary Agree- 
ment on Great St. Bernard Road Tunnel Project. 

An agreement was signed m Turin on Sept. 1 between 
Itahan and Swiss financial groups, providmg for the construc- 
tion of a road tunnel linking the two countries under the Great 
St. Bernard Pass. The tunnel will be 5.8 kilometres (6,430 
yards) long and will make possible an all-the-year-round road 
connexion between Martigny (Upper Rhdne valley) and Aosta. 
In addition to the bormg operations, the project wiU necessitate 
extensive improvement and widenmg of the approach roads, 
and protective measures against avalanches. The total cost 
of the scheme was estimated at 43,750,000 Swiss francs. 

The agreement provided for the formation of a limited company 
whose capital of 15,000,000 Swiss francs would he taken over m 
equal shares hy the Italian and the Swiss syndicates [two -thirds of 
the Itahan share have already been subscribed by the Fiat Motor 
Works m Turm ] The remaining 28,750,000 Swiss francs required 
for the cost of construction would be raised by a loan m Switzerland, 
where the sponsors include the City of Lausanne and the Canton of 
Yalais. 

The agreement is subject to approval by the two Govern- 
ments. — (La Stampa, Turin - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Mont Blanc Tunnel, 13783 C.) 

E. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Roman Catholic Church. - 
Beatification of Pope Innocent XI. 

Pope Innocent XI, the 17th-century Pontiff who helped to 
save European Christendom from the Turkish invasion, was 
beatified at a ceremony at St. Peter’s on Oct. 7 attended by 
16 Cardmals and 100 Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In a broadcast from Castelgandolfo, Pope Pius XII described 
Innocent XI as ” one of the most outstanding Popes of the Roman 
Church ” He said that the beatification of Innocent XI, nearly three 
centimes after his death, “ should not only render historical justice 
to a Pontiff who deserved particularly well of the Church and of 
Europe but also pomt out the paths of security, peace, and reform 
to the present age — an age wMoh, like his own, is marked by an 
urgent need for spmtual rebirth, hy the gravity and vital nature of 
its disputes, and hy enormous dangers which threaten all.” 

Innocent XI (Benedetto Odescalchi), who occupied the 
Papal throne from 1676-1689, took the lead m forming a coali- 
tion of European nations to resist the Turkish invasion, winch 
was driven back after reaching the gates of Vienna. 

(CathoUc Times) (Prev. rep. 13622 A.) 

F. BECBPUANALAND. — Seretse Khama returns to 
Serowe. 

Seretse Khama returned on Oct. 11 to Serowe (the tribal 
capital of the Bamangwato) after six years’ exile in England. 
He was enthusiastically welcomed by large numbers of tribes- 
men. His wife and two children will join him later. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15117 A.) 
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A- ATOMIC ENERGY.— Extension of Anglo-U.S. and 
U.S.-Canadian Co-operation Agreements. - Tripartite 
U.K.-U.S.-Canadian Agreement on Atomic Patents. - 
U.S. Atoms-for-Peace Agreements. 

A nmnber of important agreements concerning exclianges of 
information on atomic energy, and other related matters, were 
signed in the last few months and -are summarized below. 

Supplementary Anglo-Axnexicau Agreement. 

An agreement was signed in Washmgton on June 14 by the 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (Rear- 
Admiral Strauss) and the British iSabassador (Sir Roger 
MaMns) broadening the scope of the Anglo-American Atomic 
Co-operation Agreement of 1955 (see 14360 A) by providmg : 

(1) That Britain would send to the U.S.A. ‘‘depleted” 
uranium {i.e- uramum containing less than 0.7 per cent of 
fissionable U-235) for re-processing into usable atomic fuel. In 
exchange, the U.S. A. would send to Bntain equivalent quanti 
ties of enriched uranium. 

(2) That the U.K. and the U.S.A. would exchange informa- 
tion on “ military package power reactors and other military 
power reactors for the propulsion of naval vessels, aircraft, 
and land vehicles.” 

It was pointed out m tke British and U.S. press that the agrreement 
implied that Britain would profit from U.S. experience m the huildiag 
of nuclear-powered submarines. It was also pomted out that the 
U.S.A., m turn, was expected to benefit from British advances m 
using nuclear energy for the generation of electno power and m other 
ways. 

Supplementary U.S.-Canadlan Agreement. 

A U.S.-Canadian agreement, supplementmg that concluded 
in June 1955, was signed on Jime 28. 

Similar to the U.S.-Bntish agreement, it extended the mutual 
exchange of information to cover such military uses of nuclear power 
as atomic propulsion for ships, aircraft, and land vessels. 

Canadian-U.S.-U.K. Agreement on Atomic Patents. 

It was announced on Sept. 24 that the British, Canadian, 
and U.S. Governments had signed an agreement to interchange 
“rights m inventions and discoveries in the atomic energy 
field on which patents were held or applied for by one Govern- 
ment in one or both of the other countries on Nov. 15, 1955.” 

The U-K. Atomic Energy Authority explained that the purpose 
of the tripartite agreement was to allow mtemal use of the mventions 
in each country hy Government and industry without mterference 
of the other Governments. This would be done hy a “ cross-assign- 
ment ” of rights, under which each Government assigned to the 
others the rights, title and mterests owned by it m the other countries. 
Each assigning Government would retain a non-exclusive, irrevocable, 
paid-up licence of each mvention for its own purposes and for purposes 
of mutual defence. The exchange gave full rights to each Government 
m its own country and permitted it to grant hoences to industry in 
accordance with national policy. A non-discrmimation clause in the 
agreement hound each Government to grant licences to nationals of 
the other Governments on the same terms as to its own nationals. 

The agreement was expected to be of particular benefit to the 
growing private atomic energy mdustries in each of the signatory 
countries by avoiding questions of patent infringement Finns 
engaging m home manufacture would need hcences only from their 
own Governments, whilst firms of one country engaging m busmess in 
one or both of the other countries could not be disorimmated against 
by the Governments of those countries. 

It was also pointed out that the patents or patent apphoations 
faUmg under the agreement were made up of (i) mventions which had 
arisen out of wartime collaboration among the three Governments 
(Imown as Combined Pohey Committees inventions) ; (ii) mventions 
which, though withm the co-operative arrangement, had been 
developed independently and were owned by one Government only. 

CPC ** inventions totalled about 50, whilst the number of patents or 
apphcations relating to work carried on independently of the wartime 
co-operative arrangement amounted to several hundred. 

Finally, it was stated that the agreement did not commit the three 
Governments for the future, and would not affect inventions utilizing 
information communicated under the U K.-U S. Atomic Eneigy 
Co-operation Agreement of June 15, 1955. 

U.S. Atoms-for-Peace ” Agreements. 

The following agreements on the development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy were signed by the U.S.A. : 

Australia. This agreement, armounoed m Canberra on June 20, 
differed from the atoms-for-peace agreements signed by the U S.A. 
with 27 other countries in that Australia became the fourth country 
(after Britain, Canada and Belgium) to share in classified information 
on atomic energy. Valid for ten years, it provided that Australia 
would obtain from the U.S.A. information on the design and construc- 
tion of power reactors ; information on the production and refining of 
uranium and thorium ; and up to 500 kilograms of enriched uramum 
when required for research purposes or for power reactors. 

Most of the Uranium-235 would be enriched up to 20 per cent, 
but up to six kilograms of 90 per cent enriched material might be 
obtained by Australia for a matenal-testmg reactor, the U.S.A. 
retaining the right to inspect its use for strictly non-military purposes. 
The agreement — ^which excluded all military matters ^was^ not 
limited to the two Governments but covered dealings by private 
■flyiria and 8emi-ofl9.ciaJ, bodies^ In addition. It enabled Australian 
scientistiB to visit research establishments tn the United States. 


Belgium. The U.S. -Belgian agreement (July I2> expanded the 
co-operation between the two countries beyond the scope of their 
agreement of June 1955 (see 14360 A), as follows : (1) Belgium would 
receive eight Mograms of uramum enriched up to 90 per cent for us© 
in the Belgian Government’s high-flux matenaJ-testang reactor, 
which IS under construction ; <2 ) the spent fuel could he re-processed 
by Belgium herself, subiect to approval of the regeneration facilities 
by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission ; (3) the field of restricted 
and confidential information which Belgium could obtain from the 
U.S.A. would be extended, and would now include techmques for 
the extraction and preparation of uramum and thonum [thus 
facditatmg the processing by Belgium herself of natural uranium 
from the Belgian Congo] and also operational teclmiques of experi- 
mental reactors and nuclear power stations. The rights given to 
Belgium were wider than those accorded by the U.S.A. to any other 
European conntry except Great Bntain. 

An important innovation was a provision that Belgium, if she so 
desired, might transfer her rights and obligations under the agree- 
ment to an mterested group of nations.” This was taken to mean 
that the U.S.A- would be willing to allow confidential mformataon 
disclosed to Belgium to be passed on to the six-nation Euratom ” 
organization now under discussion by the members of the European 
Coal and Steel Commumty — ^France, Italy, Western Germany, and 
the Benelux countries. 

France. The Franco-American agreement (June 19) provided : 
(1) the amount of Uranium-235 available to Franc© from the U.S A. 
would be raised from six to 19 kilograms under an earher bilateral 
agreement to 40 ktlograms, some of which would be enriched to 90 per 
cent, but most to 20 per cent ; (2) the uramum supplied by the U.S. A. 
could be utilized not only for research purposes, as hitherto, but 
also for prototype reactors for the production of electricity, whilst 
the 90 per cent enriched uranium would be destined for a material- 
testing reactor ; (3) the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
French Commissaruzt a V&ti&rgie aimniQue would exchange information 
on techniques, reactors, safety measures, etc., involving French acc^ 
to U.S. mventions and vice versa, and covering inter edta the use 
of isotopes m agriculture, medieme, and biological research ; (4) in 
addition to Uranium-235, France would also obtain certain quantities 
— “ of the order of grammes ” — of U-233 and plntomnm for research 
purposes. 

It was pomted out in the French press that France’s requirements 
of natural uramum were covered from her own resources, but that she 
was not at present prodncing Uranium-236. 

Irish Republic. Bike the other “ atoms-for-peace ” agreements, 
that signed with the Irish Bepubho (March 16) provided for U.S. 
supplies of enriched uramum (13 Ih.), the purchase of reactom m the 
U.S.A., and the provision by the U.S.A. of a certain amount of 
unclassified technical information. 

Ketherlands. Under an agreement signed in June, the Netherlands 
will receive a Tn ^-rimuTn of 500 kilogranis of U-235 from the U.S. A. 
for the development of her atomic energy programme, as well as 
non-classified information and nuclear materials such as heavy water 
and graphite. 

New Zealand. The U.S.-New Zealand agreement (June 14) con- 
tamed the following provisions * (1) The N Z. Government would 
receive information on the design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors ; (2) private organizations m the U.S.A. wonld 

supply to the N.Z. Government, or authorized persons under its 
lunsdiction, appropriate equipment and services ; (3) unclassified 
information would be exchanged on research reactors, health and 
safety problems, and uses of isotopes m agriculture, mdustry, 
medacme, and biology , (4) the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, on 
request, would relase to New Zealand (for use m a research reactor) 
up to SIX kilograms of U-235, enriched up to 20 per cent. 

Siam. The U.S.-Siamese agreement (March 13) contained the 
customary provisions for co-operation in the peaceful uses of nudear 
energy. In addition, it provided for U.S. aid in the construction of a 
Siamese experimental reactor, for the provision of a U.S. ** atoimc 
library,” and for the services of a U.S. expert to help in the training 
of Siamese atomic scientists. 

Switzerland. The U.S.-Swiss agreement (June 21) provided, 
similarly to the U.S.-Australian agreement (see above), that 
Switzerland would receive from the U.S. A. up to 500 kilograms of 
Uramum-235 for universities, research establishments, and private 
industry, as weE as atomic equipment normally regarded as classi- 
fied.” The uramum would be mostly enriched up to 20 per cent, but 
up to six kilograms of 90 per cent enriched ur an i um might be obtained 
for use in a matenal-testing reactor The exchange of information 
and experience were also covered. The agreement was valid for 10 
years but could be terminated by either party after five years. ^ 

The utilization by umversities or private firms of the fissionable 
material provided under the agreement will be controlled by a joiat 
committee of Swiss and U.S, experts— the first occasion that 
Switzerland had permitted any form of foreign supervision m her 
territory. The Swiss Government emphasized, however, m a statement 
on Ang. 21 that this supervision m no way inficinged Swiss sovereignty 
as it was based on mutual rights and obhgations, and that the agree- 
ment, beiog of a non-military character, fully conformed to 
Switzerland’s neutrality pohey. xr i 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Montreal Star - Le Monde, 
Paris - Australian News and Information Bureau - Ne^ Zealand 
Dept, of External Affairs - Irish Times, Dublm - Netherlands 
News Agency - Neue Znreher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 

XJ.K.-U.S.-Canadian Atomic Co-operation Ag^ments, 
14360 A ; U.K. Atomic Patents, 14928 A ; U.S. « Atoim- 
for-Pcace ” A^cements, 143 ^® A $ 147^5 A.) 
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A. BRAZIL. — Economic Development. 

Recent important developments m the expansion of Brazil's 
economic and industrial potential are summarized below imder 
cross-headings : 

Creadon of Council of Development. A decree creating a CoTmcil of 
Development was signed on Feb, 1, 1956, by President Kubitsehek, 
its principal provisions being as follows . 

(1) The Coxmcil of Development would consist of tbe IJitlmisters of 
State, tbe Cbiefs of tbe Mibtary and Civil Cabmet of tbe Presidency, 
tbe President of tbe National Bank of Brazil, and tbe President of tbe 
National Bank for Economic Development (see 13024 D) 

(2) In collaboration with tbe National Economic Council, tbe 
Council of Development would {a) study measures necessary to 
promote Brazil’s economic development ; (6) draw up progranunes 
** to mcrease tbe eflQciency and activities of tbe Government and to 
promote private imtiative ** ; (c) “ study changes in different sectors 
of tbe economy ” ; id) analyse statistical reports ; (e) “ set up 
projects . . . and keep itself informed on tbe implementation of 
measures already approved.” 

(3) Tbe Council would organize working groups for special economic 
studies, beaded by civil servants or other ** persons of recognized 
competence ” 

Developmezit of Automobile Industry. A decree of June 16, 1956, 
set up a new organization, tbe Automobile Industrial Executive 
Group (GEIA), to regulate tbe conditions which should govern tbe 
development of an automobile mdustry m Brazil. Tbe GEIA is 
beaded by tbe Minister of Transport and is directly dependent on tbe 
new Development Council (see above). It will draw up plans for the 
production of motor vehicles ; negotiate and approve proposals 
relating to tbe industry; and deal with all questions relating to 
finance. Customs tanffs, import categories, labour materials, and 
other aspects of tbe mdustry. 

It was reported durmg tbe same month that General Motois (tbe 
XJ.S. company) was studying tbe possibibty of producmg motor- 
vehicles in Brazil under the general conditions offered by tbe Braziban 
Government, and contemplated tbe erection of a factory at Sao Jos6 
dos Campos (Sao Paulo State) to produce 100,000 vehicles a year 
by 1963. 

Steel Production. - The Volta Redonda Plant. An ofB.cial report 
issued m February last stated that tbe Volta Bedonda steel plant 
(see 9753 C, 8202 G, 8021 B) bad completed tbe first phase of its 
expansion plan and would be m full production durmg tbe present 
year, when all its new machinery would be in operation Studies on 
the second expansion programme, designed to raise tbe plant^s annual 
steel production to 1,000,000 tons, were well advanced, and tbe loan 
from the U S. Export-Import Bank [see below] would supply tbe 
Cia Sid&rurgica Naoional with tbe foreign currency necessary to 
procure equipment. 

The C%a, Siderurgica Nacionah which operates tbe steel plant at 
Volta Redonda (tbe biggest m Latin America), issued tbe foUowmg 
figures showing production at Volta Redonda during tbe past four 
years . 


Products. 

1952 

1953 1954 

(thousand metno tons) 

1955 

Coke 

300 

332 

457 

481 

Pig-irou 

359 

370 

438 

498 

Steel ingots . . 

476 

482 

588 

666 

.Rolled steel products 

.. 360 

375 

419 

513 


Tbe output of rolled steel products in 1955 comprised rails and 
accessories (81,000 tons), rods and other sections (83,000 tons), heavy 
plates (75,000 tons), hot rolled sheet (114,000 tons), cold rolled sheet 
(110,000 tons), galvanized sheet (13,000 tons), and tinplate (38,000 
tons). 

During a visit to Brazil, tbe U.S. Vice-President (Mr. Nixon) 
annotmced on Feb 3, 1956, that tbe Export-Import Bank bad 
granted a loan of 835,000,000 to tbe 0^a, Stderurgica Na<nonal to 
enable tbe output of steel mgots at tbe Volta Redonda plant to be 
raised to 1,000,000 tons annually. Two earber loans, of $45,000,000 
and $25,000,000 respectively, bad been made by tbe Export-Import 
Bank to the O.S N. m 1950 and 1951. 

Industrial Development. Durmg tbe past 12 months a number of 
new mdustries have been established m Brazil by foreign compames — 
American, British, French, German, and others — with the co-opera- 
tion of the Brazilian Government. [Joint Brazilian-Frenoh, Brazilian- 
German, and Brazilian-U S. development commissions had been 
established m 1953-54 to promote the country's industrial develop- 
ment and attract foreign capital — ^see 13568 0, 13216 A, 13024 A]. 
Some of the largest of these enterprises are described below : 

(1) A long-range programme designed to expand heavy mdustry was 
begun m February last by the (German) Krupp Company, which had 
acquired a site for factory development at Campo Olivio (Sdo Paulo 
State) under a contract signed with the Brazilian Government at 
the end of 1954. The programme will be carried out in four stages 
spread over several years, comprising (1) the manufacture of all types 
of locomotives (steam, diesel, and electric), together with spare parts ; 
(ii) the manufacture of tracks (lorries) and spare parte for automobile 
equipment ; (iii) production of harbour and dockside equipment 
such as cranes, wmohes, etc. ; (iv) the buildmg-up of a construction 
industry, including minmg machinery, cement plants, stone-crushing 
equipment, mechanical earth-moving equipment, farm machinery, 
traoifOrs, etc. The project as a whole will involve mvestment by the 
pgjnlTi) gradp of about $25,000,000 spread over a five-year period. 


The programme is designed to give not only Brazil, but the whole of 
Latin America, the necessary heavy -mdustry basis for supplying 
materials to tbe transportation, building, and constructional mdus- 
tries Sufficient production is planned to serve tbe export market as 
well as to satisfy Brazil’s mtemal requirements. 

(2) Plans to establish a plastics mdustry m Brazil by two U.S. 
firms — the Umon Carbide & Carbon Corporation and "VV. R. Grace & 
Company — ^were announced m February last Umon Carbide will 
construct a factory at Cibatdo (near Santos, m Sao Paulo State) to 
supply sufficient polyethylene to satisfy completely the most 
optmnstio estimates ” of Braziban needs for tbe next ten years. Tbe 
plant will be adjacent to tbe ethylene umt of Petrobras (tbe Braziban 
Government’s Petroleum Authority), with whom Umon Carbide have 
signed a contract. W. R Grace & Co., m collaboration with a German 
firm (Farbwerke Hoeobst A. G , of Frankfurt), will produce a new 
type of polyethylene developed by tbe German company m a new 
plant to be constructed in Brazil. 

(3) A factory for tbe manufacture of boilers and other heavy 
equipment, established by tbe British firm of Babcock & Wilcox 
(Renfrew), went mto production durmg tbe summer of 1 9 5 6 Situated 
on a 128 -acre site at Rezende, about midway between Rio de Janeiro 
and sao Paulo, it wiH manufacture boilers up to medium size, together 
with a considerable amount of heavy equipment and special maobmery 
for oil-refinery work. It is staffed almost entirely by local labour. 

U.S. Loans for Industrial Development. In addition to tbe 
$35,000,000 loan for tbe Volta Redonda steel plant (see above), it was 
announced in Wasbmgton on July 30 that tbe Export-Import Bank 
bad agreed to make a loan of $151,000,000 for Brazilian economic 
development generally, divided as follows : $100,000,000 for tbe 

purchase of U.S. equipment for Brazil’s Federal and State-owned 
railways , $25,000,000 for port and dredging equipment ; $15,000,000 
for tbe expansion of tbe Paulo Afonso bydro-electrio project (see 
below) , and $11,400,000 for tbe expansion of another power project 
at Itutinga. 

Tbe loan was negotiated by Mr. Samuel Waugh, chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank, and Dr. Lucas Lopes, president of the Biazihan 
National Bank for Economic Development. It was xmderstood that 
it had been discussed by President Eisenhower and President 
Kubitsehek at tbe recent meetmg of American Presidents at Panama 
City (see 15036 A). 

The Paulo Afonso Project. 

The Paulo Afonso hydro-electric project, referred to above, 
IS the largest of its kind in Latin America and one of the largest 
m the world. Wlien in full operation it will bring power to an 
area of north-eastern Brazil twice the size of France, and 
containing 15 per cent of Brazil’s population. 

The project, which was officially maugurated in September 1954, 
is based on the harnessing of the water-power of the Rio Sdo 
Francisco (San Francisco River), which runs through six Brazilian 
States and has a potential of more than 4,000,000 h.p. Four hydro- 
electric plants are under construction in the Sao Francisco Valley, 
the largest bemg situated at Paulo Afonso Falls, where the nver drops 
nearly 300 feet m its journey from the tableland to the sea From 
Paulo Afonso, the hub of the project, a senes of high-tension power 
Imes will radiate to over 200 cities and towns m the five States which 
the project is designed to serve (Bahia, Pernambuco, Alagoas, 
Sergipe, and Paraiba), and, m particular, to the State capitals — 
respectively Salvador (Bahia), Recife (Pernambuco,) Maceid, Araoaju, 
and Joao Pessoa. About 60,000 kw- of energy wfil be provided at the 
outset, to be stepped up over a period of years until a final potential 
of 950,000 kw. 18 obtamed, thereby doubling the supply of electric 
power m the five States concerned 

The hydro-eleotno scheme forms part of a much larger overall plan 
for the development of the entire Sdo Francisco Valley between the 
middle reaches of the river and the sea. In addition to tbe construc- 
tion of power stations, tbe plan comprises 12 regional irrigation 
schemes, the laymg-out of 10 airfields, the building of 11 major high- 
ways leadmg into and out of the Valley, the deepening of the river for 
navigational purposes, improvements to 27 river ports, and the con- 
struction of 33 hospitals, in addition to many schools, health centres, 
and other mstitutions. 

The area covered by the plan includes some of the world’s largest 
resources of iron-ore, manganese, quartz, mica, diamonds, nickel, 
and copper, in addition to large resources of phosphates, petroleum, 
and uranium. The extensive vegetable resources of the area, both in 
cultivation and m a wild state, molude oilseeds, tobacco, cocoa, and 
vegetable fibres. 

Extensive preparatory work was undertaken in the Sdo Francisco 
Valley before the plan was launched, including the systematic 
mapping of the nver valley and its tnbutaries by aerial photography, 
and a large-scale campaign to eradicate malarial mosquitos from 
areas previously infested by them. 

The project is being^ carried out by a company — the Sao 
Francisco Valley Company — ^set up by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment with a capitalization of $20,000,000, shared by the 
Government and private investors. In addition to Government 
and private investment, and assistance from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank, one per cent of Brazil’s tax revenues 
for the next 20 years is earmarked for work on the project. 
(Brazilian Government Bulletins - Bank of London and South 
America) (Prev. rep. Five-Year Plan, 14704 B : Uranium 
Production, I37J[0 B ; Steel Industiy, 9753 C.) 
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A* UNITED KINGDOM. — Electricity Industry* - 
Report and Accounts of Central Electricity Authority, 
1955 - 5 ^* " Net Surplus of £12,000,000. - A^eement on 
Linking of British and French Electricity Grids. 

The report and accounts of the Central Electricity Authonty 
for the year ended March 31, 1956 were published bn Sept. 26. 
They showed that the Authority itself and the 12 Area Boards 
had earned a combined smplus of £12,212,242 (compared with 
a combmed surplus of £18,794,478 in the year ended March 31, 
1955), brmging the aggregate surplus earned by the Authority 
since Vesting Day (before transfers to Reserve) to £70,740,000. 
For the first time the accounts did not include the results of the 
former South-East Scotland and South-West Scotland Area 
Boards, now replaced by the autonomous South of Scotland 
Electricity Board (see 14016 C). 

The combined revenue of the Authority and the Area Boards 
amonnted to £380,460,000 (against £365,700,000 in 1954-55), and 
combined expenditure to £328,300,000 (£311,250,000 m 1954-55), 
leavmg a trading- surplus of £52,100,000. The combmed net surplus 
of£12,21 2,242 shown above was arrived at after deducting £39,900,000 
for interest, and mcluded about £6,900,000 earned by the Central 
Authonty itself and £5,300,000 earned by the Area Boards as a 
whole. Two Area Boards, the South Wales and Yorkshire, mcurred 
deficits durmg the year. 

Salient points from the report are summarized below : 

Revenue and Esqpenditure. Of the combmed revenue, £309,900,000 
came from the sale of electncity and £10,600,000 from other sources, 
including the sale or hire of meters and appliances. The prmcipal 
Item of expenditure was generation and purchase of electricity 
(£182,200,000). 

Consumers and Sales. The number of consumers mcreased durmg 
the year by 443,000 to 14,146,585. Sales of electncity totalled over 
63,000,000,000 units, or 9.4 per cent more than m 1954-55. The 
largest percentage mcrease (11.7) was again in electricity sold to 
farms, followed by domestic consumption (11 0), commercial con- 
sumption (9 8), consumption by industry (8.8), combmed domestic 
and commercial consumption (8.4), pubhc hghtmg (8 1), and con- 
sumption by railways (2.7). Consumption by tramoars and trolley 
buses declined by 4 7 per cent. Over half the sales durmg 1955-56 
(32,431,000,000 units) were to mdustry, three-tenths (18,892,000,000 
units) to domestic consumers, and one-eighth (8,063,000,000 units) 
to commercial consumers. 

Prices. The average price received for electricity sold for all 
purposes in 1956-56 was 1 403d. per unit, or 2.3 per cent above the 

1954- 55 figure and 32 per cent above tbe figure for 1937-38. The 
report pointed out that the mcrease over pre-war prices was ** very 
much less than the price increases for practically all other commo- 
dities and services, and far below the mcreases borne by the Authority 
and the Area Boards for plant and equipment, civil engineermg works, 
buildings, coal, material, goods, and services.'* 

Generating Plant and Thermal Efficiency. At March 31, 1956, the 
Authority owned 274 power stations. Although the number of 
stations had been reduced since 1954-55 by the ellmmation of certain 
smaller stations, new plant brought mto service during 1955-56 
provided a record additional output capacity of 1,600,000 kw., and it 
was planned to raise total generating capacity from the existing 
level of 18,800,000 kw. to 27,200,000 kw by 1961. 

Although 9.4 per cent more electricity was generated m 1955-56 
than in 1954-55, owing to improved efficiency coal consumption rose 
by only 6.6 per cent. The report stated that thermal efficiency had 
improved steadily from 20.91 per cent in 1947-48 (the year before 
nationalteation) to 23.85 per cent m 1954-55 and 24.35 per cent in 

1955- 56, the improvement in 1955-56 over 1954-55 representmg a 
saving of 900,000 tons of coal, or £3,200,000. 

Gonyersion of Power Stations to Oil Burning* Arrangements had 
now been completed for the supply of heavy fuel oil to 17 power 
stations, with a total potential consumption of about 5,700,000 tons 
of oil per year, equivalent to about 9,000,000 tons of coal. 

Capital Investment. Investment in fixed assets during 1955-56 
totalled just over £213,000,000. The Authority estimated that at 
least a similar amount would he required m 1956-57 for the proper 
development of the electricity system. However, m order to 
keep within the figure of £195,000,000 finally sanctioned by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, work on the construction of some power 
stations had been postponed, thus considerably reducmg the amount 
of plant which could be brought mto operation m 1958. 

The report pointed out that the combined net surplus of £12,200,000 
of the Authority and the Area Boards represented only about 0,6 per 
cent on tbe £1,885,000,000 invested by the Authority m fixed assets. 

Lord Citrine, chairman of the C.E.A., announced on the 
same day (Sept. 26) that the Authority would receive tenders 
on Oct. 1 for the construction of the first two nuclear power 
stations at Bradwell (Essex) and Berkeley (Gloucestershire). 
It was hoped that contracts would be given out before the end 
of the year and that work on the two stations would start 
early in 1957. 


Lord Citrine stated that a generatmg capacity of about 200,000 kw, 
was envisaged for these stations, hut it seemed probable that the 
power output of reactors of a given size might be doubled or even 
trebled withm a comparatively short time. “ It must not be assumed 
from this,** he added, that the stations at Bradwell and Berkeley 
will necessarily be mcreased an capacity, but more powerful reactors 
will certainly be available m connexion with the planning and design 
of future stations ... It is impossible to predict if or how the nuclear 
power programme may be modified withm the next two decades. 
What IS certain is that nuclear power will make an increasing contri- 
bution to the national power requirements m supplementation of 
the power generated in the Authority’s other stations.** 

LordCitrme also announced that it was highly probable** that 
in the near future the Authority would be mvitmg tenders from 
three firms in the U.S.A. for the supply of large transformers. This 
would be tbe first occasion on which it had mvited tenders from 
outside the Umted Kingdom. 

Referring to tbe electncity “ pnee freeze ** announced in Jnne 
(see 14930 C), Lord Citrme said that all 12 Area Boards had responded 
to the Authonty’s request that they should not mcrease their prices 
before March 31, 1957, athough this had meant straining their 
finances and, m the case of some Boards, mcurnng deficits. No 
deficit was anticipated durmg the current year for the mdustry as a 
whole, but no decision could yet be taken as to possible mcreases in 
tariffs after the “ price freeze *’ expired on March 31 next. 

Linking of British and French Electricity Grids. 

It was jomtly announced on Sept. 5 by the Central Electricity 
Authority and the French nationalized electncity undertakmg 
{Electncite de France) that agreement had been reached 
on the linking of the British and French electricity grids 
by a submarine power cable across the Straits of Dover. 
Work on the project would begin in 1957, and the linking of 
the two grids was expected to be completed m 1960 at a cost of 
about £4,000,000, to be shared between the C.E.A. and 
Electncite de France. The installation would have a load 
capacity of between 120,000 and 150,000 kilowatts of direct 
current at 200,000 volts. 

A preliminary study of the scheme had been set on foot after the 
war, but was dropped owmg to technical difficulties. The project 
agam came under consideration m 1951, when it was established that 
the peak loads m Bntam and France occurred at such different times 
that an mtereonnexion would be justified. The onginal proposal 
was for transmission of about 150,000 kilowatts at 132,000 volts by 
alternating current, which would have mvolved the laymg of four 
suhmarme cables. Ultimately, however, the proposed alternating- 
current system was dropped in favour of direct-current transmission 
as a result of new technical developments, and in view of the success 
of a 100,000-volt link between Sweden and the island of Gotland, 
which was opened m 1955. In view of these and other considerations, 
it was finally agreed that a smgle direot-ourrent cable would be equal 
to an alternatmg-current connexion using four separate cables. 

It was explained that the link, when completed, would make 
it possible for Britain to obtain additional power to meet peak 
demands at times when French generatmg equipment was not 
working at full capacity. In the same way, because of 
differences m the times of the peak loads in the two countries, 
Britain could transmit power to France when French demands 
were heaviest. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev* rep* 
14483 A 5 Atomic Power Stations, 1492$ A ; Price 
Stabilization, 14930 C ; Capital Expenditure Cuts, 
14705 A 5 U.K.-French Electricity Link, 12355 B.) 

B. JAPAN - BOLIVIA* — Immigration Agreement* 

An agreement on the immigration of Japanese nationals into 
Bolivia, the first of its kind to be concluded by Japan, was 
signed in La Paz on Aug. 2. 

Under the agreement the Bohvian Government will permit a 
maximum of 1,000 Japanese families, or 6,000 persons, to settle in 
Bohvia durmg the next five years to engage in agnoultural develop- 
ment. The Japanese immigrants wiH not only he granted State lands 
without payment but wiU also receive vanous forms of assistance, 
and enjoy the same social security and labour benefits as Bohvian 
nationals Japanese doctors, vetermary surgeons, agnoultural and 
mdustrial experts, and entrepreneurs will be mcluded among the 
settlers, m order to mamtam health and technical services and help 
the development of mdustnes m the settlement areas. 

At present there are about 1,600 Japanese nationals m 
Bolivia, of whom 70 per cent are engaged in small businesses in 
La Paz, 20 per cent in farming, eight per cent in industry, and 
two per cent in other occupations. 

(Japanese Embassy, Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13776 A.) 

C. MOROCCO. — First Ambassador to Britain* 

The appomtment of Prince Moulay Hassan Ben-el Mehdi 
Alaoui as the first Moroccan Ambassador to Great Britain was 
announced on Oct. 9. Prince Moulay Hassan is a second cousin 
of the Sultan of Morocco, and served as the Sultan’s representa- 
tive at Tetuan until the recent integration of the Spanish Zone 
into the Sherifian dominions. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 1494 ^ A.) 
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A. RHODESIA AM> NYASAEAND FEDERATION. 
— The Kariba Scheme. « Main Contracts secured by 
Italian Firms. - Further Loan Agreements. 

The Federal Power Board of Rhodesia and Nyasaiand 
annouaced on. July 15 that a contract worth over £25,000,000 
for the Tnairt civd engmeering work m connexion with the 
Kariba project, including the building of a dam- wall 400 feet 
high for the first stage of the scheme, had been awarded to an 
Italian firm, Impresit (South Africa) (Proprietary) Ltd. A 
subsidiary company, to he called Impresit (Kanba) Ltd., 
would be formed immediately. A second contract (worth 
£9,935,844) for main transmission hnes had been awarded to 
Rhodesian Power lines (Pvt.) Ltd., a company containing 
a large Italian participation, which, however, would use 
considerable quantities of British equipment worth about 
£4,000,000. 

The aamouncemeiLt explained that the Impresit Company's tender 
(£25,278,000) was £1,466,000 less than the next lowest one and 
£2,271,000 less than the third lowest, and that the firms combuungr to 
form Impresit had had considerable experience in similar work in 
Italy and elsewhere. The contract included : (1) the construction of 
a concrete-arch dam across the Zambesi 1,800 ft. long and 400 ft. 
high ; (2) the provision of temporary access roads, and of additional 
cofferdams and other temporary structures to permit the completion 
of permanent works ; (3) the constraction of an underground power 
station and various ancillary works The works would be carried out 
to a precise schedule to permit the supply of power to begin early in 
1960 ; a temporary power plant of about 6,000 kw- capacity, other 
constructional work, and equipment worth at least £2,000,000 would 
be obtained from Britain. 

It was also announced on July 15 that other contracts had 
been awarded to British firms as follows : 


Boving and Ck), Ltd,, London, for 140,000 b h p. water turbmes 
(£1,072,583) ; Metropohtan Vickers Electrical Export Co. Ltd., 
Manchester, for 100 water turbrne-driven generators (£1,772,065) ; 
English Electric Co. Ltd., Stafford, for generator transformers 
(£662,500) ; Ferranti Ltd , HoUmwood (Lancs.) for sub-station 
transformers (£1,332,250). Smaller contracts, for overhead travellmg 
cranes and shunt compensating reactors respectively, had been 
awarded to Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. (London) and O. A. Pamons 
and Co. Ltd. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). award to British firms of 
two further contracts, together worth over £2,000,000, was announced 
on Sept. 3 : <1) a £2,100,000 contract to the British Thomson- 
Houston Export Co. Ltd., for the supply and installation of a 330 kw. 
switchgear and transmission system at the Kariba switcbiug station 
and sub -stations ; (2) a contact worth £36,000 to A. ReyroHe 
and Co. Ltd., for the supply and installation of switchgear for the 
Kamha power station itself. 

Contracts previously awarded by the Federal Power Board were 
listed on July 16 as follows : The Cementation Co. Ltd., London, 
for preliminary works (£1,593,780); Richard Oostain (S.R ) Ltd., 
for housing and associated works (£3,523,175) ; Hubert Davies and 
Co. (Johannesburg) and Matthew Hall and Co- (Bulawayo), for camp 
electrical distribution and house wirmg (a total of £237,187) ; John 
Lamg and Co. (Bhod.) Ltd., A. G. Burton Ltd., and the Irrigation 
Department of the Sonthern Bhodesian Govenunent, for access roads 
(a total of £1,560,000) ; Shell Company of R,hodesia, for petrol and 
diesel oil (£1,500,000) ; Kanba Transport Ltd. (a subsidiary of 
Rhodesia Transport Ltd., itself a subsidiary of the Umted Transport 
Company, a British concern) for transport of materials, supphes, 
and equipment (about £2,000,000). In addition, smaller contracts 
had been awarded to a value of about £400,000. 


Agreements covering two more loans for the first stage of 
the Kanba scheme were signed in London on July 12 by Mr. 
D. Macintyre, the Federal Minister of Finance, and Mr, D. 
Anderson, chairman of the Federal Power Board, on the one 
hand, and representatives of the Colomal Development Corpor- 
ation and the Commonwealth Development Finance Company 
on the other- The new loans comprised : 

(1) £15,000,000 from the C.D.C. for 40 years, hearing mterest at 
one per cent above the British Bank Rate current at the time. The 
first instalment would be drawn in September, with further drawings 
at quarterly intervals until the end of 1961, and the first repayment 
would start eight years after the first drawing. 

(2) £3,000,000 from the C.D.F.O. for 20 years at six per cent 
interest ; to he paid in three annual iustaJinents beginning m 1956, 
repayments commencing in 1963. 

A sunmoary of financial arrangements made and contracts 
awarded in connexion with the first stage of the Kariba scheme 
was published by the Federal Information Bureau on July 28. 
The sources of loans, etc., were given as follows i 


Internatioiial Sources. 

World Bank Loan 

Rbodesiaa Sources. 


Copper Mining Companies . . £20,000,000 

British South Africa Company . 4,000,000 

Standard Bank of South Africa . . 2,000,000 

Barclays Bank (Dominion. Colonial and 

Overseas) 2,000,000 

Federal Government 6,000,000 


£28,600,000 


34,000,000 


British Sources. 

Colonial Development Corporation . 15,000,000 

Commonwealth Development Fmance 

Company - - - . . ♦ 3,000,000 

18,000,000 


Total . £80,600,000 


Against this, contracts already awarded (see above) or out- 
standing totafled £55,117,266, and m addition a total of 
£24,316,734 would be required for the servicing of loans, move- 
ment of Africans, and administrative expenses, etc., making a 
grand total of £79,434,000. 

The suminary pomted out that contracts already awarded included 
about £37,000,000 receivable by British and Rhodesian interests. 
Thus, out of the mam contract awarded to the Impresit Company, 
about £15,000,000 would probably be spent on work and materials 
m the Federation, and Britain would supply equipment worth at 
least £2,000,000- The contract awarded to Rhodesian Power Lmes 
mduded about £4,000,000 payable to British firms for equipment, 
while earher and later contracts awarded to British fihms direct 
accounted for £11,000,000 and £5,000,000 respectively. 

The probable ratio of hydro-electric to thermal power m 
the Federation when the I^riba scheme was completed was 
officially estimated in June as 88 : 12, the figure for hydro- 
electric power bemg equal to that in New Zealand and being 
suipassed only in Canada, Switzerland, and Norway. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury - Tunes - Man- 
chester Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14751 A) 

Note. Impresit (South Africa) (Proprietary) Ltd, is a branch of 
the Impresit Company of Milan, which was founded m 1929 with 
powerful support from the Fiat Motor Company to co-ordinate the 
activities of Italian firms carrying out large works m foreign countries. 
Smce 1930 Impresit has been workmg on improvements to Lisbon 
harbour, and is also engaged m road-bmlding projects m France and 
Nigeria. The Company played an important part in the construetios 
of the Trans-Iraman Railway (1930-36), andhas earned out important 
work in Ethiopia and Egypt. 

In addition to Impresit (South Africa), the followmg companies are 
members of Impresit (Kanba) (Pvt.) Ltd. • Impresa Ing. Lodigiani, 
Imprese Italiana AJIestero, Impresa Umberto Gircla, Dott Ing. 
Giuseppe Tomo, and Impresit (Rhodesia) (Pvt.) Ltd- 

The Rhodesia Power Lines Company is closely linked with the 
Simetdt. Anormna EUUnficazione of Milan, which will provide the 
plans for the transmission lmes and the steel for the towers m con- 
nexion with them. The S A.E. has already carried out contracts 
in Australia, New Zealand, India, the U.S A , Brazil, and the Belgian 
Congo. (Federal Information Department - Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and DoUar Reserves 
in September. - Rise of $52^000^000. 

The Treasury announced on Oct, 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen by $52,000,000 during 
September, after taking mto account (a) $3,000,000 received 
in U.S. defence aid, (b) $8,000,000 paid to Canada as a quarterly 
instalment on the Canadian mterest-free loan, (c) $34,000,000 
paid to the E.P.U. m respect of the August settlement, and 
(d) $3,000,000 paid to the creditors of E.P.U. in bilateral 
settlements. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves stood at $2,328,000,000 on Sept. 30. 

The flgnires covered the receipt of $177,000,000 from the sale of the 
Tnnidad Oil Company to U.S. interests (see 15071 D). But for that 
sale, the reserves would have fallen by a further $125,000,000 in 
September, following the fall of $129,000,000 m August. 

It was also pointed out in the Press that one of the principal factors 
in the loss of gold and dollars durmg the month had been the need for 
the Exchange authorities to support the ofiacial sterlmg rate m the 
market, in view of its weakness caused by the Suez crisis. 

The cumulative loss durmg the third quarter of 1956 
amounted to $57,000,000 (taking mto account the Trinidad 
Oil receipt), compared with a fall of $335,000,000 m the 
exceptionally bad third quarter of 1955. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. September settlement 
showed that the XJ.K had a deficit of £12,000,000, which would 
be settled in October as to three-quarters m gold or dollars and 
as to one-quarter by a credit from the Union. 

(Treasury Press Office, London - Times) (Prev. rep* 15070 A) 

C. SPAIN. — U.S. Economic Aid, 1955-56. 

Details of the distribution of $60,000,000 in U.S. economic 
aid to Spain during the fiscal year 1955-56 were announced at 
the beginning of September as follows : agricultural products, 
$27,000,000 (mcluding $15,000,000 for cotton) ; raw materials, 
$4,600,000 ; electneal material (including steel sheets, trans- 
port equipment, machmery, etc.), $8,000,000 ; cement indus- 
try, $1 ,3(50,000 ; agricultural equipment, $5,800,000 ; railway 
equipment and coal for the State railways, $9,000,000. 

(Baiik of London and South America) (Prev. rep. 14742 A.) 
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OCTOBER 13 — 20, 1956 

A. EUROPEi^ UNIFICATION. — Report of the 
Brussels Committee. - Common Market and Euratom 
Projects. - Venice and Brussels Conferences. - E.C.S.C. 
Common Assembly and French National Assembly 
Debates. - XJmted Kingdom’s Attitude. - Formation of 
Action Committee for a United States of Europe. 

The Foreign Ministers of the six member-countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg) met 
in Paris on May 6, 1956, to receive the final report of the Inter- 
Govemmental Committee set up by the Messina Conference in 
Jime 1955 to study the question of the establishment of a 
Common Market and the creation of a European organization 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy (see 15025 A). The 
Foreign Ministers decided to hold a further conference in 
Venice on May 29-30 for a full examination of the report. 

An mtenm report on the Committee’s work had been presented to 
the Foreign Ministers hy M. Spaak, the chairman of the Committee, 
at a meetmg m Brussels on Feb. 11-12. In the communique published 
at the end of that meetmg, the Foreign Ministers had declared that 
the determination of the six countries to establish closer forms of 
collaboration than those adopted within the O.E.E.O. was m no way 
mcompatible with the efforts pursued withm the larger framework of 
that organization. The statement also said that the work of the 
Co mm ittee had been approved, and that the necessary directives had 
been given to the Committee to complete its work as soon as possible. 

The Brussels Report. 

The final report, which was divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the Common Market, and the second with Euratom, 
is summarized below, under cross headings. 

The Common Market. 

The report said that the principal means towards the creation of a 
Common Market would be (a) the establishment of normal conditions 
of competition and the harmonious development of all the national 
economies concerned, with a view to the abolition of present obstacles 
to trade ; (6) rules designed to counteract the effect of State inter- 
vention or of monopolies ; and (c> the creation of new resources 
through the exploitation of under-developed regions, the use of 
surplus manpower, and the free movement of capital and labour. 
The following steps would be necessary for the implementation of 
this programme and the realization of a complete Customs Umon : 

Abolition of Internal Customs Duties. A Tnaximum period of 16 years 
would be needed for the complete abolition of all intemal Customs 
tariffs. This period would be divided mto three four-year stages, with 
the possibility of an additional three-year stage at the end, during 
which all intemal Customs duties would be progressively reduced. 

Common External TarifI, The tanff policies of the member- 
coimtnes would be unified, and a common tariff vis-d-vis third 
countries established. 

Revision of Import Quotas. During the first four years the member- 
countries would abide by the rules of O.E.E.O. and would mamtain 
the present level of trade hberalization. After that period quanti- 
tative restrictions would be reduced progressively on all products, 
instead of being completely abolished for mdividual products only, 
as laid down by O.E.E.O. 

Agriculture. Special transitional provisions would be necessary 
for agriculture, in view of the wide variation m the stages reached in 
agricultural development m the member-countries. 

Investment and Re-adaptation Funds. Funds would be established 
for investment and for the re-adaptation of redundant workers, the 
capital being supplied by the member-countnes either directly or 
through financial institutions. 

Institutions of the Common Market. The implementation of th^e 
proposals would be entrusted to ; — (a) A Council of Ministers, which 
would co-ordinate the general policy of the different Governments. 
(6) A European Commission, which would direct the Common Market 
in accordance with the principles of the treaty establishing it, and 
would supervise its functioning and development ; its President and 
members would be appointed by the Governments of the member- 
countries, and it would take its decisions by simple majority vote, 
(c) A Court of Justice which would be that of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 

Euratom. 

The principal functions and institutions of this organization were 
set out as follows • 

Distribution of Atomic Fuel. Euratom would be the sole supplier 
of atomic fuel and, as such, would have a prior claim on any 
uramum, plutonium, and thorium produced hy member-countnes. 
The prices of these materials would be fixed by contract. In the 
event of disagreement, however, the European Atomic Energy 
Commission (see below) would fix the price, assisted by a mixed 
conumttee of producers and consumers, and its final decision would 
be open to appeal before the Court of Justice of Euratom (see below). 
The Coxoniission would also be authorized to lay down the conditions 
for other sales, i.e. exports. 

Euratom would supply raw materials to the atomic energy estab- 
lishments m the Community without discrimination, and in accor- 
dance with their production programmes. In the event of a deficiency, 
materials would be allocated ** on the basis of current needs ” 


Distribution Agency, which would have financial autonomy and 
would be under business management. Its floatang capital would be 
guaranteed by contributions from the consumers. The management 
of the Agency would be in the hands of a Director or Committee 
appomted by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Safety Provisions- The use of nuclear products at all atomic energy 
establishments would be regulated, and all stocks of unused materials 
would be subject to inspection by Euratom. In the event of an 
infringement of the regulations or of the use of products for purposes 
other than those originally stipulated, the materials would be with- 
drawn from the consumer- A convention would be prepared to 
provide for r^rolations regardmg the safety of the population. 

Common Market for Nuclear Industry, The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would define which materials and eqmpment were of a 
unclear character. Member-countnes would then be obliged to 
abolish any trade barriers for those goods and ensure their free 
circulation withm the Community withont delay. 

Common Investments. Investments would contmue to be in the 
hands of pubhc or private enterprises. The Commission would be 
empowered (a) to express its opimons on mvestment plans ; (b) to 
organize a research centre for the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
and a college for the training of atomic technologists ; (c) to grant, 
in appropriate cases, any necessary financial assistance ; and (d) to 
pnbhsh current mvestment programmes in order to meet any 
deficiencies or avoid unnecessary duphcation. The oigamzation 
would have no power, however, to direct mvestments or to criticize 
the economic soundness of any proposals. 

On the other hand, the Commission would be able to participate 
in enterprises established by mdnstnal groups or by States for the 
industrial exploitation of atomic energy. Such common establish- 
ments would he appropriate for, irdcr aim, the separation of isotopes 
and the cheimoal treatment of radioactive uranium. 

Institutions. Executive control of Euratom would be exercised 
by a small permanent European Atomic Energy Commission (equiva- 
lent to the High Authonty of the IlC-S.C.), whose members would 
be appomted by agreement of the' Governments of the member- 
countries, but who would not be representatives of any j^artiQular 
Government. In matters of general pphcy, the Commission would 
responsible to a Oouncil of Ministers and a parhamentary Assemblj’, 
analogous to those already created for the Coal and Steel Ctommnnifcy. 
There would also be a Court of Justice, which would be that of the 
European Coal and Steel Commumty. 

The Venice Conference. ^ ‘ 

In accordance with their decision in Paris, the Foreign 
Ministers of the E.C.S.C, member-countries met in Venice under 
the chairmanship of M. Christian Pineau (France) on May 29-30, 
the following communique being issued on the latter date : 

** The Ministers noted that the six Governments agreed to take the 
proposals contained m this [the Brussels] Report as a basis for 
negotiations, to be pursued with a view to drafting a treaty estab- 
lishing a Common Market as well as a treaty setting up a European 
organization for nuclear energy (Euratom), They decided to convene 
for this purpose a conference which will open m Brussels on June 26 
under the chairmanship of M. Spaak At the request of his colleagues 
M Spaak has agreed to continue in his task of co-ordmator . . . 

“ Apart from the proposals contamed m the Brussels Report, one 
question which particularly occupied the attention of the Mmisters 
was that of meludmg overseas territories in the Common Market, 
At the suggestion of Prance it was decided, m view of the complexity 
of this question and the varying status of the territories involved, 
that after a study by the national authorities concerned the Foreign 
Ministers would shortly be required to give their views on this 
problem. They will also be required to give their views on the 
problem of the possible use of nuclear energy for military purposes. 

** The Ministers are agreed that they shall meet periodically to hear 
reports from the heads of delegrations and to take any necessary 
pohtical decisions 

“ In pursuance of the Messina Resolution, it has been decided that 
the treaties now to he drafted shall include clauses laying down the 
conditions of accession or association by third-party States. 

** The Mmla tftra reaffirm their hope that they may immediately 
welcome among them all countries ready to collahorate with them, 
on an equal footing, m their efforts. They instruct the chairman of 
the conference to keep O.E.E.O., the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the Oouncil of Europe, and the European Conference of 
Ministers of Transport regularly informed on the progress of their 
work, and also to address mvitations to the member-countnes of 
O.E.E.O. with a view to ohtainmg their participation in or association 
with the treaties now to be concluded.” 

The Brussels Conference. 

The Brussels Conference opened on June 26 under the 
chairmanship of M, Spaak, in accordance with the decisions 
taken at the Venice Conference. 

Tbe conference drew up rules of procedure and appointed 
(a) a Co-ordinating Committee composed of the heads of delegations 
under M. Spaak , (6) a Working Party on the Common Market under 
the chairmanship of Herr von der Groeben (Germany) ; (c) a Working 
Party on Euratom under the chairmanship of M. Guillaumat (Fran^); 
and id) a Drafting Committee at the disposal of the two Working 
Parties xmder the chairmanship of Signor Duocx (Italy). The first 
session of the conference ended on July 21, meetings being r^umed 
on Sept 3. The draft treaties wiU, when completed, be submitted to 
tbe Parliaments of tbe six member-countries for ratification. 
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Common. Assembly Debate* 

The Brussels Report was debated duriog the first part of the 
Fourth Ordinary Session of the Common Assembly of the 
European Coal and Steel Community on May 11, when Hr. 
Marinus van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, Socialist) and 
M. Pierre Wigny (Belgium, Christian Social) presented reports 
on the Common Market and Euratom respectively. 

In the <=^T>RTnng’ debate, M- Michel I>ebi^ (French Social Repuhiican) 
attaeked the Brussels Beport as “ a doctrinaire fairy tale pro mi si n g 
a golden age, and forcing on Europe, not an economic, hut a political 
choice.” The Brussels experts, he asserted, had played into the hands 
of predominant Powers and industries, and would make it impossible 
for countries economically less powerful to retain their political role- 
Europe^s real problems were being decided elsewhere, and the 
Brussels experts ought to hare mentioned m their plan overse^ 
InTestments, especially in Africa. M. Debr6 concluded : Put in 

the balance all these European plans and discussions against one 
single hour of fighting by a French or Moslem soldier in North Africa, 
and judge which is doing more to combat the forces menacing 
Europe.” ^ 

M- Spaak, m reply, warned France of the consequences for Europe 
if the plans for Euratom and a Common Market were rejected by the 
French Parhament. He denied that the Brussels Report was a 
** rehash ” of the Ad Boc Assembly plan (see 13021 A) or an economic 
version of the European Defence Community. The Messma Conference 
had decided, after the failure of E.D.G., that any future plan for 
European integration must be made in the economic field, and must be 
free from any doctrinaire views on the institutional framework of such 
plans. 

Dealing with the imperative need for the economic integration of 
Western Europe, M. Spaak said that whilst the danger of a third 
world war had receded, Oommumst countries had launched a 

colossal challenge to the economies of the Western world — s. 
challenge to which no single Western European country conid hope 
to reply.” To meet this challenge the Messma Conference had pro- 
posed a general Common Market and a pooling of atomic resources for 
peaceful purposes, and both plans were necessary to make up Europe's 
economic time lag. In this connexion M. Spaak declared that 
European countries must recognize with sadness and shame ” 
their “terribly backward state m comparison with the U.S.A., the 
Soviet Union, and even Britain.” Russia was said to he traming 
1,000,000 atomic technicians. Belgium, for one, could never hope to 
catch up, and the same was true of other European countries. 

Answering French fears that a Common Market would weaken 
the economies of its weaker members, especially those with overseas 
commitments, M. Spaak said : “ There is not a word of truth iu your 
allegation. It seems to me that you have a curious view of your 
country’s future — a strange mixture of grandeur and nataonalism 
on the one hand and a ternhle inferiority complex on the other. I am 
astonished that a Frenchman should express these fears when 
Bdgians, Dutchmen, and Italians have shown that they are prepared 
to go forward. France has only to pnt her problems to the Community 
and aid will be forthcoming. The report avoided specific references 
to France for fear of woundmg national susceptibilities.” 

Those who supported the Brussels Report, M. Spaak went on, 
wanted an mdependent Europe — ^not a neutralist third force, but one 
whose economic power would ensure its political role m the world. 
He was not satisfied with the O.E.E.O. plan for the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy- Although its aims were the same as those of 
the Brussels Committee, it neglected the means, leavmg everyone 
free to pursue his own ends, which was ” a bribe for nationalist self- 
interest.” Without majority voting and binding rules no such 
European institution could hope to succeed, he concluded. Euratom 
was based on two simple ideas the Community's first option on 
atomic material, and a system of absolute control. The realization of 
this courageous and generous plan was essential if the future of 
Europe was to be assured. 

At the end of the debate, the Assembly adopted unani- 
mously, hut for one French vote, the draft resolution submitted 
by the rapporteurs which is summarized below. 

Common Market. The resolution recalled that the aims of the 
Oommon Market were a continuous improvement m the standard of 
living, fun employment, the improvement and harmonization of 
social conditions, and the development of the imder-developed areas 
within the Community. It stressed that the Common Market would 
not he confined to the abobtion of all disoimcimative measures 
(Customs duties, quota restrictions, foreign exchange restrictions, 
transport preferences, etc.), and to protective measures against 
monopohes, but that it “ pre-supposes a solidarity between member- 
countnes enabling each of them to adapt itself to the new organiza- 
tion without excessive aaonflees while obtaining all its benefits *" ; 
in this connexion the proposed re-adaptation and investment funds 
were of vital importance, 

Withm the Common Market there should be freedom of movement 
for goods, persons, capital, and services, but any attempt at autarchy 
vts-d-vis third countries must be avoided. Safety measures would, 
however, he necessary to help certain member-states to avoid a fall 
m their social standards in the face of increased competition, and to 
facilitate the oo-ordmation of agricultural poboy m the various 
countries. From this it followed that the organs of the CJommon 
Market should be granted a measure of competence as regards general 
economic pohey. 

The treaty for the Common Market should ensure that social 
progress would go parallel with economic progress, and the decision 
to establish a Common Market should be irrevocable even though its 
realization must take place by stages 


Euratom. The resolution stressed that co-operation between the 
European countries m atomic matters was “ urgently necessary to 
place those countries m the front rank of the mdustnai nations and 
ensure the continuous improvement of their standard of living, but 
that such co-operation could only be of permanent use if it covered 
all forms of atomic energy, including atomic fission, fusion, or other 
methods. 

The resolution insisted that the proposed organization should he 
open to all members of the 0 E.E.C which agreed to its conditions ; 
that a flexible formula should permit the participation of non- 
members who wished, however, to co-operate m certain scientific or 
indnstnal enterprises ; that close association must be sought with 
Bntam ; that Euratom should be co-ordinated with the atomic pro- 
posals of the O.B.E.C. ; and that overseas temtones supplying raw 
materials should receive an adequate reward. 

Euratom, the resolution went on, should exercise adequate military 
and health control, and should ensure economic security, ” irrespective 
of different ideological, political, or economic questions,” by distri- 
buting without discmmnation all raw materials and fissile materials 
amongst all consumers within the Commumty. Jomt economic 
and mdustnai undertakmgs would he mdispensable, and flexible 
relations with the pnvate sector were necessary to take full advantage 
of the technical revolution initiated by the discovery of atomic 
energy. 

Whilst recognizing that the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes, either by Euratom or by some of its members, was outside 
the competence of the Oommon Assembly, the resolution stressed, 
however, that if atomic energy were to be used for military purposes 
safety control and scientific co-operation should not be allowed to 
be affected on grounds of secrecy. 

Institutions. The new European oigamzations, the resolution 
declared, should be given “ sufficient real powers ” to enable them to 
carry out their tasks ; the competence of the Assembly responsible 
for ensuring democratic control should be made wider than at present 
intended ; the nght balance should be found between the powers of 
the Council of Mmisters and those of the European Commission ; 
•mflTTmTim use Should be made of the existing mstitutions of the 
E.C S.G. ; and the co-operation of the organizations of employers 
and employees should be ensured. It was also necessary withm 
Euratom to avoid the pohtical dangers of centralization, and thus to 
facilitate co-operation with third countries 

The Euratom project had previously been debated on 
April 17 during the Eighth Session of the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe, when a resolution was adopted 
which appealed to the member-countries of O.E.E.C. to develop 
their co-operation to the fullest extent, and called on the 
“ Messina Powers ” to estabhsh within an integrated economic 
framework a European atomic organization which would be 
open to all other countries either as full members or m associa- 
tion with it. 

French National Assembly Support for Euratom* 

After prolonged debate the French National Assembly, on 
July 11, adopted by 332 votes to 181, with 70 abstentions, a 
motion approving the contmuation of the negotiations for the 
creation of Euratom on the basis of the principles of the 
Brussels Report. 

The motion, which was put down by M. Depreux on behalf of the 
Socialists, had been accepted by the Government but was amended 
before the final vote to meet objections raised by the two Social 
Republican Ministers — Chaban-Delmas (Minister of State) and 
M. Lemaire (State Secretary for Commerce and Industry) — and by 
various speakers on the Government side It (a) expressed confidence 
that the Government would bring about efficient atomic oo -operation 
between the largest possible number of European countries while 
folly developmg the French national atomic effort, which was “ a 
fundamental condition for fruitful co-operation ” , (b) authorized 
the Government to pursue the negotiations for the drafting of a 
treaty creating Euratom in conformity with the principles stated in 
the Prune Minister's investiture speech, and on the basis of the 
Brussels Report and the statements made by the Prime Minister 
and other members of the Government during the present debate ; 
(c) asked the Government to devote itself at the same time to 
developing atomic co-operation withm the framework of O.B E .0 by 
makmg it easy for each member-country of O.B B C , or even non- 
member-oountnes, to participate m or be associated with Buratom. 

Prior to the debate, on June 27, a Cabinet meeting decided 
that France should retain the right to manufacture atomic 
weapons. 

The draft provisions prepared at Brussels for the Euratom treaty 
had envisaged (i) that the members of the Atomic Community would 
undertake not to carry out during the first five years any “ uncon- 
trolled explosion,” i.e,, not to make any nuclear armaments , (u> 
that at the end of the “ transitional ” period the Community would 
decide whether or not to restore to its members their freedom to make 
such armaments, if three out of the six members agreed to this step. 

Strong obj*eotions to these restrictions were, however, raised by 
M. Chaban-Dehnas and M. Bourgfes-Maunoury (Radical) (Minister of 
National Defence), and the Cabinet eventually decided that the 
French delegation m Brussels should insist on an amendment to the 
clause under (n) above to the effect that at the end of the transitional 
period memhers would, after ordinary consultations between them, 
automatically regain their liberty to make atomic weapons, except for 
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Germany, whose position was governed by the Paris Agreements. 
It was also decided that, whilst not makmg this a condition sine qua 
non, the French delegation should try to bring about a reduction of 
the transitional period from five to four years In connexion with this 
decision, Mollet pomted out, however, that m conformity with his 
investiture speech, m which he had referred to the creation of 
Enratom “ for exclusively peaceful purposes,” he would not dnrmg 
his premiership give orders for investigations mto the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes 

The debate was opened on July 5 on ‘‘ interpellations ” by 
M. Gouin (Socialist) and M. Pierre-Henri Teitgen (M.R.P.) — 
both supporters of the Euratom project. 

At the Prime Minister's request, the Assembly first heard state- 
ments by M. Francis Perrm, High Commissioner for Atomic Energy, 
and M, Louis Armand, President of the Industrial Development 
Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission, who explamed the 
urgent necessity of meeting the increasing deficiency m Western 
Europe's power supphes by means of the ntilization of atomic energy. 


M. Perrin pomted ont that within 10 years French mdnstry would 
he dependent upon nuclear energy. Coal requirements in 1965 were 
estimated at 160,000,000 tons, while national production was not 
expected to rise above 97,000,000 tons. The nsing demand for oil 
fuels and the diminishmg sources of hydro-electnc power threatened 
to mate France mcreasmgly dependent on the oil supphes of the 
turbulent hliddle East. Extensive co-operation m Western Enrope's 
nuclear research and in the production and pooling of fissile materials 
would solve the problem of puttmg atomic energy on an economic 
basis, and European co-operation would supplement and stimulate 
the efforts of each mdividnal nation. 

In t-big connexion M. Perrm referred to the great cost and time 
required for the construction of a plant for the separation of isotopes, 
which alone would involve the expenditure of 40,000,000,000 francs 
(£40,000,000), excluding the additional cost of a power station with a 
capacity of 300,000 kw. to supply the plant. Through the co-operation 
of the European countries the cost for each of them could he brought 
withm reasonable limits and the tune needed for construction and 
running-m be considerably reduced. The example of the European 
plant at Geneva now under construction showed how the co-operation 
of 12 countries allowed the building of a big machme wbioh no 
conntry, not even Bntam, conld have nndertaken singly. It was 
true that France was farther advanced than other European countries 
as far as atomic research was concerned, but m the long run she 
could only gam advantages from such co-operation. 

M. Louis Armand likewise emphasized that the solution of the 
complex technological problems m the development of nuclear power 
would necessitate measures on a scale far beyond the competence of 
mdividual European countries, whereas international co-operation 
and the poolmg of materials, knowledge, and equipment would help 
to solve these problems What is diffi cult for France,” he said, will 
be easy for Europe.” 

M. Mutter (Independent) said that he accepted that ownership of 
fissile materials should be granted to a European organization like 
Euratom which would exercise control over their utilization. He did 
not understand, however, how this economic and mdustrial problem 
could be mixed up with the question of the mihtary uses of atomic 
energy, which would have to he studied within the framework of 
disarmament plans and should be kept separate from the economic 
question M. Crouzier (Independent) urged a complete change of 
Prance's defence system by adopting atomic weapons and training 
the armed forces to adjust themselves to the new conditaons of 
atomic warfare. He expressed the view that both technically ^d 
financially France was m a position to make atomic weapons while 
not neglecting the use of atomic energy for the production of powe^ 
and declared that she must retam complete liberty to make such 


weapons. . 

Replying to these and other criticisms, M. Maunce Faure (btate 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs) pomted out that while the Government 
were prepared to enter mto a commitment not to carry out an nncon- 
troUed atomic explosion on their own withm a period of four or five 
years, they would not renounce the nght to undertake preparatory 
research work for such an explosion or to utilize atomic enei^ for 
the propulsion of ships As to the manufacture of atomic missiles, 
this was a much more difficult problem than the construclaon of an 
atoimc bomb, and the time needed for the perfection of atomic am 
defence weapons would in any case exceed the four-year pe^od. 
After the end of that period, memher-countnes would regam their 
complete liberty of action after simple consultation -mth e^h other, 
and the rights of France were thus fully safeguarded M. Janire 
added that the question of the military use of nuclear energy had been 
excluded from the current Euratom discussions m Brussels at the 
specific request of the French delegation. a j. 

Dealmg with other objections to Euratom, M. Faure stressed that 
the common budget of the organization, which was its ne^e 
centre.” would allow the setting up of joint enterprises, while at the 
same time facihtatmg the execution of those national projects 
techmcaUy appeared to be the most suitable ones He the 

argument that Euratom and the Common Market were linked mth 
each other, pointmg out that Euratom could be set up rapidly 
whereas the creation of the Common Market necessitated a long 
mvestigation into the position of memher-countnes and the harmoni- 
zation of their social and fiscal charges. 

On the question of British participation in Euratom, M. Faure 
stated that Britain had never shown any mtention to associate 
herself with any joint enterprise within the European Coal and Steel 
Oommumty. “ If she can he brought to re-examine the question, 


he went on, ** this will only be as a result of a powerful European 
atomic community, as was the case for the Coal and Stesel Clom- 
mumty. In this respect there is a certain evolution of British 
thought m a favourable direction. If Britain associated herself 
with Euratom the chief pohtical difficulty facing this project would 
be promptly removed. But we must take mto account the insular 
mentality, and a de facto situation of which I became aware a fort- 
mght ago m London [see below] — that England started her atomic 
work during the last war, that she was put m possession of certam 
American secrets, whence her considerable advance on France, and 
that she will next year explode her first thermo -nuclear bomb.” 

Turning to the question of ** supranational powers,” M Faure 
emphasized that as far as the national programmes of the member- 
coxmtnes were concerned, Euratom would be hmited to giving advice 
and providing financial help, and that its power of direction would 
apply only to joint enterprises in the sphere of research or investments. 
In general, the functions of all its organs had been restricted to what 
was absolutely necessary to serve both the common mterest and the 
national mterests of its members. 

If France were to carry on alone, he declared, she would no doubt 
make progress, but this would be slow and could only be achieved at 
a heavy cost and with painful sacrifices in other directions, as she 
could not do everything at the same tune, Euratom, he was con- 
vmced, would allow France to reap the fruit of her efforts which had 
brought her to the front rank of atomic aehievenients, and far from 
being a threat to her national mdependence would guarantee her 
present and her future 


M. Bokanowsfci explamed that the Social Repubhcaus had no 
ohjections m principle to an mtemational organization provided with 
a budget and endowed with sufficient authority, and agreed that 
France could jom such an organization without n^lectmg the 
parallel development of her national effort. However, they could not 
accept the impheations which the partisans of the E.C.S.G. saw m 
European atomic collaboration, and the framework of the E C.S C. 
was not smtable for Enratom. The Commmuty's expenence had been 
“ deceptive, if only because it has not resolved Franco-German 
differences.” France's European pohcy did not he m this direction, 
M. Bokanowski declared, and if the Government were to accept a 
system which transferred all or part of the rights of France to an 
organization like the E C S.O , it wonld start a ** frightful pohtical 
quarrel among Frenchmen.” 


M. Pleven (U.D.S.H.), the former Prime M inister and Mmister of 
National Defence, expressed the hope that as large a majority as 
possible would declare itself m favour of the eontmuation of the 
negotiations, and appealed to the A.Bsembly not to make its decision 
the occasion for a revival of animosity between the supporters and 
opponents of the E D.C or the E.C.S.G. Without Euratom, he said, 
the danger from the powerful German chemical industry would be 
much greater, and umty would be replaced by a system of bitter 
competition. He asked the Government, however, to clarify its 
position over the renunciation of sovereignty and the requirements 
of defence. As regards the attitude of Britain, M. Pleven said, he 
was certain that once Euratom was set up she would co-operate at 


some future date 

M. Pierre Andr^ (Independent) thought that France had enough 
money and techmcal experience to develop her own nuclear industries, 
and that she would soon have enough raw materials, as according to 
certam technical reviews the capacity of French uranium production 
would reach some 6,000 tons withm a few years. It was ^senti^ 
that she should possess the atoimc bomb, he declared ,* without it 
she would be “ utterly dependent upon the assistance of her allies, 
who would thereby become her masters.” By grantmg priority to 
Euratom France would, however, lose ” legally and materially ” the 
capacity of manufacturing atomic weapons herself, and the retention, 
in prmciple, of the nght to manufacture them later would he useless in 
practice if, because of the monopoly of Euratom, she would have 
insufficient supphes of fissile material for this purpose. Moreover, to 
wait four years for the reoigamzation of French defence meant that 
the country would commit itself to an outdated system and accept 
** serving as cannon-fodder.” 


M. Bourg&s-Maunoury (Minister of National Defence) gave an 
assurance that Euratom would not be allowed to prejudice French 
defence preparations m any way. He emphasized that in his opimon 
it was essential for a country today to he able to reply to an atomic 
attack, and that withm 10 years any army not possessing the atomic 
bomb would be outdated. The only choice for France, therefore, 
was between possessing atomic weapons and giving up all forms of 
defence. Dealmg with the question whether France, either alone or 
in collaboration with other countries, would he able to equip her 
army with nuclear weapons, the Mmister pointed out that only a 
hmited effort would be required in her case to cover her prmoipal 
frontier, unlike the position of the XT.S.A. and the Soviet Union, 
which were compelled to cover themselves over vast areas and in all 
directions. Withm these Imutations, therefore, he thought that m 
the long run France would not find it too costly to make her own 
nuclear weapons. 

Meanwhile, however, her only engagement under the Euratom 
treaty would be not to carry out an uncontrolled explosion for the 
next four years, and if during that period they pushed on with their 
research and preparations, especially for the manufacture of pln- 
tomum, and were willmg to make the necessary long-term mvest- 
ments, not a single moment wiH have been lost.” Euratom, he 
declared, would be an aid to French military preparedness in the 
atomic field rather than a hmdranoe, as it would enable a more 
economic deployment of basic nuclear resources. 
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M. Pincan (the Foreigm 3Jlmster) gSTe a similar assurance that 
France 'wonld not abandon any essential part of her national preroga- 
tivea and tliat she would notably retain the right to participate m the 
work of the International Atomic Energy Agency. In orderto allay any 
fears to the contrary theGoTernment had also decided to abandon the 
earlier plan to use, for reasons of economy, the Common Assembly 
and the Court of Justice of the Coal and Steel Commtimty for 
Enratom, and the French delegation m Brussels would now insist 
that the institutions of Euratom be kept completely separate. The 
so-called supranational powers of Euratom* M. Pineau said* would 
only be economic and technical, and were intended to assure the 
smooth functiomng of the organisation. 

Euratom, he went on, would remam open to the participation or 
the association of other O.E.E.C. member-countries. O E.E.C. and 
Euratom had “ complementary functions,” although Euratom went 
much farther than O-E.E C. “ If we were less pressed for time,” he 
continued, “ we could wait for the good will of the other O.E.E C. 
countries, and especially of Britam. But Britain has made such an 
advance over the other countries of Western Europe and has such 
close bTilTR with the U,S.A. that any collaboration on her part with 
Euratom would create delicate, if not msoluble, problems for her 
That is the reason why we have not been able to obtain from her 
more than, a promise of association.” 

Allaying fears that “ behind Euratom there stands the shadow of 
the Common Market,” M. Pmeau declared that the Common Market 
plan, though to some extent associated with Euratom, was ‘‘ a much 
more delicate matter ” and that the Government was not considering 
it at the moment. FmaUy, he repeated the assurances given by 
M Faure and M- BourgM-Maunoury that the undertaking not to 
carry out atomic explosions durmg the first four years would leave 
France free to construct engines with atomic propulsion and to 
contmue her research mto the making of nuclear weapons. Although 
in the present situation the Government still thought that it was not 
in France’s mterest to construct atomic or hydrogen bombs, its views 
would not com m it its successors. In any case, it would take four 
years to prepare the explosion of an atomic bomb, and much longer 
Stan for a hydrogen bomb, and the continuation of French research, 
therefore, would not m any way pre-judge the eventual decision 
whether or not to proceed at that time with such an explosion. 

M, Kriegel-Valrimont (Communist) declared that Euratom would 
be disastrous fox France and would seriously endanger peace. Inter- 
national co-operation in atomic research was certainly desirable, 
but Euratom mvolved for France the abandonment of her sovereign 
right to possess fissile materials, and would place her “at the mercy of 
the great German chemical and heavy mdustnal trusts.” An even 
graver danger was the probability that Euratom would lead to the 
possession of atomic weapons by the new German WehrmacM, and 
that it would encourage the German leaders to demand for Germany 
the right to use atomic energy for military purposes. 

M. Gaillard (Radical) demed that Euratom would threaten French 
independence France, he said, had already lost her mihtary mdepen- 
dence through her failure to take advantage of developments m, the 
mihtary sphere of atomic research, and she stood to lose her economic 
mdependence if she remained m isolation. Technological progress 
now demanded efforts on a supranational scale. 

M. Paul Heyuaud (Independent) felt that Western Europe should 
free itself from the “ costly acrobatics ” mvolved in importmg coal 
from the TJ.S.A, and oil from the Middle East. Enratom and the 
Common Market project would help to reheve Europe of its 
complete dependence upon external support. He was critical of the 
Government’s undertaking not to make the atomic bomb, and 
instead of the four-year ban on atomic explosions m the Euratom 
treaty would have preferred a unilateral declaration by France to that 
effect in order not to limit her future freedom of action. M. Reynaud 
nevertheless announced that, subject to a small amendment of the 
resolution, he and his friends would vote for both the Common Market 
and Euratom, because they did not wish " that France, which has 
been the imtiator of the European idea, should appear as a disabused, 
weak, and sceptical country which can do nothing but say ‘ no 

Winding up the debate in a speech which made a deep impression 
on the Assembly, M. Guy Mollet, the Prune Minister, declared that 
the only road to real independence lay through Europe since, 
“ confronted by the American and Russian colossi, no European 
country, Britain not excepted, can hope to make its weight felt and 
its voice heard in isolation.” Recent events m the Soviet Umon had 
given international affairs a certain flmdity, and negotiations had 
become possible again, but suob negotiations should not be limited to 
“ a Sovlet-Amerioan dialogue ” A united Europe, m agreement with 
its allies, would have an immense role to play in the preservation of 
peace. 

European integration was no less necessary for a solution of the 
German problem. One of the permanent objectives of Russian 
policy — as had been confirmed by his [M. MoUet’s] talks with 
M. B^hroshohev in Moscow — ^was the hope of realizing sooner or later 
a new German-Russian entente, and if Germany did not find the 
necessary openings in the free world she would surely be tempted to 
yield to the ** seductions of M. Khrushchev.” “ It is therefore 
necessary to integrate Germany in Europe,” M. Mollet said, “ to 
weave between her and us such close and such numerous economic, 
poUrical, and cultural itnirs that they will prevent her from txtming 
to the East. This has always been the foundation of my pohcy, and I 
-remain attached to this idea of integration whatever the forms under 
which it will be carried out.” 

In the atomic sphere it was of “ capital importance ” that Germany 
should not remain Isolated. Hitherto the TJ.S.A. had had confidence 
in the efforts to unify Europe, butifthesebroke downagain the IJ.S.A. 
nfight dohcLudd an atomic agreement with Germany alone. 


In Germany already certain leaders of heavy industry, and especially 
the chemical mdustry, secretly wished for the breakdown of Euratom, 
which for them would be an assurance of regaining soon their economic 
and political power. That is why it was essential that the German 
nuclear mdustry should be oiganized within and under a European 
framework. 

As regards the question posed by M. Pierre Andre, M. MoUet said 
he had asked M. Perrm and M. Armand about their opinion as to 
whether France, alone, could carry out the whole atomic cycle from 
the treatment of nramum to the production of electricity. M. Perrm 
had answered that this was possible, but only with the greatest 
efforts and at the risk of serious economic sacrifices and long delays 
M Armand had answered that, whilst France could carry out the 
task in the strictly technical sense, she was not able to do so in an 
economically competitive way. 

From the technical point of view, he continued, far from encoura- 
ging laziness, Euratom would act as a stimulant, and the European 
effort would not replace, but would add to, the national effort 
Moreover, it would enable duplication to be avoided and would make 
possible the more efiScient use of human, technical, and financail 
resources. “ If we wish to unite,” M Mollet added, “ it is in order to 
do more than we could do alone.” 

Referrmg to the institutional aspects of the question, the Prime 
Minister stressed that the Government had not yet committed itself 
to any particular formula but tended to favour a procedure similar 
to that by which the Western European Umon Assembly was drawn 
from among the members of the Council of Europe Whatever the 
circumstances,” he added, ** I have adopted the followTng maxim * 
the Tina.YiTrmm co-operatlon between the maximum number of 
countries. Thus France does not stand to limit herself to the Euratom 
project but will support any concrete plan likely to obtain within the 
framework of O-E.E 0. the adherence of the prmcipal member- 
countries . ” In this connexion M. Mollet mentioned that every- 

thing had been tried to obtam the adherence of Britain, but her 
present reply left “little hope,” although a change of mmd was 
beginning to show itself. 

As regards the proposed undertakmg not to carry out an atomic 
explosion during the mitial four years of Euratom, M. Mollet repeated 
the Ministerial assurances given durmg the debate concerning 
France’s reservation of her right to produce nuclear weapons and to 
contmue her atomic researches, so that at the end of the period she 
would possess, legally and materially, the capacity to make nuclear 
weapons, “ It is naturally my personal wish,” he added, “ that 
general, moludmg nuclear, disarmament wxU make such a step 
unnecessary.” Replying to M Pleven, M. Mollet also gave an 
assurance, based on the “ most authoritative advice ” he had received, 
that French membership of Euratom would m no way interfere 
directly or mdirectly, either now or m future, with France’s defensive 
capacity, and that there was, m fact, no connexion between the 
Euratom plan and the future pattern of French national defence. 

In conclusion, M. Mollet announced that the Government would 
not make the vote a question of confidence. Originally he had 
intended to resign should the vote go against Euratom, but had 
asked the Cabmet to keep this a strict secret However, as his 
intention had become known through indiscretions, it would mean m 
effect that he was malong the vote one of confidence by implication. 
As he had no wish, however, to falsify the vote in this way and to 
compel deputies to support the Government in order to avoid a new 
Cabmet crisis, he would not resign whatever the result, and he therefore 
appealed to all deputies to vote on Euratom, without any other 
considerations, “ in full liberty of conscience ” He wonld accept 
and carry out whatever the decision of the Assembly might be, but 
he put his confidence m the Assembly’s wisdom and trusted that it 
would not let shp this great chance fox France of taking part in the 
atomic revolution. 

By 401 votes to 180 the Assembly then accorded priority to 
the Socialist motion over one presented by MM. Guyot and 
Kriegel-Valrimont on behalf of the Communists, which con- 
demned the Euratom project. Furthermore, the Assembly 
refused, by 2T0 to 156 votes, to discuss various amendments to 
the Socialist motion which had been submitted, and finally 
adopted that motion in the way it had been amended with the 
(Government’s consent. 

In the final vote the Socialist motion was supported by 99 Socialists 
(out of 100), 73 Popular Republicans (MR.P.) (out of 74), 61 Inde- 
pendents (out of 84), 29 Radicals, 18 U.D.S.R. (out of 19), 15 Social 
Republicans (out of 23), 12 members (out of 14) of the R.G R. (the 
former Radical wmg led by M. Edgar Faure), 12 Paysans (out of 14), 
8 Overseas Independents (out of 9), 3 Poujadists, and 2 non-%nscrit$. 

The opposition consisted of all the 144 Communists and 6 Pro- 
gresstsies, 27 Radicals, 3 Social Republicans, and 1 non-insent 

Twenty Independents, 3 Social Republicans, 1 U D.S R., 1 Paysan, 
and 1 non-%nscnt abstained, whilst 44 deputies did not take part in 
the vote, viz., 39 Poujadists, 1 Radical, 1 R G.R member, 1 Overseas 
Independent, 1 Paysan, and 1 non-inservt 

Nine deputies (3 Radicals, 3 Independents, 1 R.G.R , 1 M R.P., 
1 Social Repubhean) were on leave or unavoidably absent, and 
M. Le Troquer (Soc.), who presided, and M. Herriot (Radical), the 
Assembly’s Honorary President, did not vote. 

The Radicals were thus almost evenlv divided. The 29 Radicals 
supporting Euratom Included MM BiUtos, Bourg^s-Maunoury, 
Maurice Faure, Gaillard, Andr6 Marie, and Queuille, while among the 
27 opponents were MM. Daladier, Mend^s -France, and de Moro- 
Giafferri. The abstaining Independents Included MM. Pierre Andr6 
and Orouzier. 
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Formation of Action Committee for a United States of 1 
Europe. I 

Jean Monnet, the former President of the High Authority | 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, announced on 
Oct. 13, 1935, the formation of an Action Committee for a 
United States of Europe. It tos announced at the same time 
that m reply to M. Monnet’s imitation 33 political and trade 
umon leaders in the six member-countries belongmg to the 
European Coal and Steel Commumty had agreed to jom the 
Action Committee, and had undertaken to make every effort 
to secure their organizations’ support for M. Monnet’s pro- 
gramme. The political leaders represented the Christian 
Democratic, Socialist, and Liberal parties m the six member- 
countries — Belgium, France, Western Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, and the Netherlands. 

M. Monnet's letter of invitatioiL, the terms of which, he annoTinced, 
had been accepted bV the politicians and trade unionists, said tnier 
aha : “ The eonmuttee will ensure the unified action of the member- 
orgamzations m order to arnTe by concrete accomplishments at a 
United States of Europe. Its first task will be, by its own mterven- 
tion, and by that of its component associations, to express to Govem- 
mente, Paxhaments and pubhc opinion its determination to see that 
the Messma Resolution (see 15025 A) should become a true step 
towards a United States of Europe. This resolution called for the 
study of the expansion of the bases for economic development m the 
participating countries, notably by the utilization of atomic energy, 
and the progressive establishment of a European Common Market 
with the necessary safeguards and the harmonization of social 
policies. To achieve these objectives, it is necessary to put aside all 
specious solutions. Mere co-operation between Governments will not 
suffice. It IS essential that States shall delegate certain of their powers 
to Em*opean federal institutions representative of all the participating 
countries. At the same tune the close association of Great Britain 
with the new developments must be assured- The Committee will 
also urge that the European Coal and Steel Co mmun ity ... be given 
powers to enable it to develop its activities m the social field.” 


The foUowung became members of the Committee : 

SociaUst Parties. Mr. J. A. W. Burger, chairman, Dutch Labour 
Party parliamentary group , M. Max Buset, chairman, Belgian 
Sociahst Party ; M. Jean Fohrmann, member of executive, Luxem- 
burg Somahst Party: Signor Matteo Matteotti, secretary-general, 
Itahan Social Democratio Party ; M. Guy MoUet, seemtary-general, 
French Socialist Party ; Herr OUenhauer, chairman, German Social 
Democratic Party. 

Christian Democratic Parties. Signor Fanfam, political secretary, 
Italian Christian Democratic Party ; Herr K. Ehes^er, member of 
the executive, German Christian Democratic Partv, chairman of 
Ruvideataa Foreign Affairs Committee , M. Robert Lecourt, chaimam 
French M.R.P. parliamentary group; Mr. Bri^-Slott, Dutch 
Pmtestant Party ; M. Th6o Leffevre, president, Belgian Christian 
Social Party; M. N. Margue, member of executive, Luxemh^ 
Christian Social Party; Mr. C. P. M. Romme, president, Dutch 
Catholic Party parhamentary group. 


Liberal and Other Parties. Herr Martm Blank, German Free Demo- 
cratic Party ; M. Maurice Destmay, president, Belgian Lib^al Party % 
hS Alexander Elbraohter, German Pi^y, ^emher of 
M. Maurice Faure, secretary-general, French Radical Party , M. 
Pifirre Garet chairman, parhamentary group, French Independent 
SepullfcS ; Kr Uio La MaUa, Italiaja KepubUcan Paity; 
M. Ren6 Pleven, French U.D S.R. 

TTnions Mr. J. Alhers, Dutch Workers’ Movement ; M R. 
Bothereau, secretary-general, French Force Ouvrdre ; M. Maurme 
Bouladoux, president, French O.F T.C. ((Christian umon) ; M. 
Auguste Cool, chairman, Belgian Confederation of Chmtian Trade 
Umons ' Herr Walter Freitag, chairman of German Trade Union 
FSeratmn(D.B.G ) . Mr. 0. P. Hazenbosoh, secretary-general, Dutch 
C^^tmn Trade Umon ; Herr Heinrich Imig, chairman, (lerman 
m. H. Oosterhtua, 

SSch Trade Umons ; M. A Krier, secretary-general, L^embmg 
TTfififtration * Signor Giuho Pastore, secretary -general, Italian 
SSeleratio“ w Andr6 Renard, deputy secretaxy- 

gener^! Belgian General Federation of Labour; 

Itraeter member of executive, German Metalworkers Federation , 
Signor iWlo Vighanesi, secretary-general, Italian Workers Umon. 

The executive coiBinittee of the French Socialist Party 
de^ed ^Sousty on Oct. 13, 1955, to declare the party’s 
adlierence to the Action Committee. Announcmg 
^Guy MoUet, then the party’s secreta^-general and President 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of B^pe, and 
now the French Prime Minister, declared that European 
Socialism is determined to become the motive power m European 
development.” 

The Action Committee met m Paris on Jan. 
and after hearing a brief statement by M. Momet on ^e 
general outline of the Euratom project, adopted the foUowing 

declaration : , i. 

“ m To ensure the exclusively peaceful development of atomic 
ener^ tC^^ety of the labour force and the populations as a 
whSS!^ to facilitate the work and progress of 

and to secure adequate supplies of nuclear fuel it is essential tlia 


our countries should together del^rate the proper authority and 
joint powers to a European Atomic Energy Commission by means of 
Ca) financial and technical assistance ; (b} the creation of the necessary 
jomt services and establishments ; (c) the creation of a Common 
Market for special material and equipment defined by the Com- 
mission ; and (d) the pooling of knowledge. 

(2; The Commission should establish a system of control as follows : 

(а) AU nuclear fuels produced in or imported into territories under 
the jurisdiction of our countries should he acquired by the European 
Atomic Energy Commission. This rule would not affect the fulfil m ent 
of mtemational commitments now in force. The Commission should 
retam the outright ownership of nuclear fuels throughout all their 
processes of transformation. It should place them at the disposal of 
consumers on an equitable and non-discri mia atory basis. 

(б) The construction and use of nuclear plant should be subject to 
the prior authorization of the Goruniission, — such authorization to 
be given when the necessary conditions have been fulfilled enabling 
it to supervise the transformations and use of nuclear fuels and to 
ensure the safety of the labour force and the populations as a whole. 

(c) Safety regulations for the transport and handhng of material, 
the construction and operation of plant, and the disposal of waste 
products should he laid down by the Commission, m haison with 
international organizations, particularly the United Nations. The 
Commission should ensure their implementainon. 

(3) The Commission should be under the parliamentary control 
of the Common Assembly and under the jnrisdictional control of the 
Court of Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community. 

The membership of the Common Assembly should be increased so 
that it might meet its new responsibilities. 

The Special Council of Ministers should ensure harmony between 
the actions of the Conmussion and of the natmnal Governments 
responsible fop the general economic policy of their oountnes. 

An Advisory Committee composed of workers, employers and 
consumers should be appomted to the Commission. 

(4) European countries other than our own should be given every 
opportumty of participating in the Community, 

(a) Snob European countries must be able to play a full part if they 
accept the above rules. The greater the mimher of such countries, 
the greater the advantages each will derive from the common effort. 

(b) In particular, every effort must be made to secure the full 
participation of the United Kmgdom. Should Britain decline to 
become a full member, all necessary steps should at aU events be 
taken to ensure her close association 

(e) European non-member countries should be given an opportumty 
of using the jomt services and establishments or participating m 
their creation, on the basis of special agreements to be concluded at 
a later date 

(5) The Commission alone should be empowered to negotiate and 
conclude with third countries all agreements essential to the fulfilment 
of Its task, especially as regards supphes of nuclear materials. The 
rights and obhgations of the member-countries which stem from 
existing agreements on the peaceful use of atomic eneigy should be 
transferred to the Commission, subject to the agreement of the third 
countries with which such agreements were concluded.” 

At a further meeting of the Committee in Paris on Sept. 20, 
1956. a resolution was published which, after emphasizing the 
dependence of Western Europe upon Middle East oil supphes 
as the mam source of its energy, caUed on the Governments 
tal king part in the Brussels Conference and the Parliaments of 
the countries concerned to take the steps necessary for the 
Euratom treaty to be submitted for ratification before the end 
of the year, and for Euratom to begin to operate at the beginning 
of 1957. 

The resolution stated that the Suez crisis was “a grave 
warnmg ” in this respect. Even if it should be settled peace- 
fuHv the fundamental disequihbrium caused by the growing 
dependence of Western Europe on oil for its energy supphes 
wo^d remain. By developing and uniting their resources 
throuo-h Euratom, Western European countnes would he able 
to produce atomic energy in sufficient quantities to keep their 
oil and coal imports within reasonable limits. 


British Attitude towards Euratom* 

M Maurice Faure, the French State Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, visited London from June 15-17 at the inv^tion of 
the British Government for informal discussions On European 
problems During liis stay M. Faure, who was accompanied by 
r Slin now 

workiug at the Quai d’Orsay), saw Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (te 
Foreiga Secretary), Mr. Nutting (Minister of State, Foreiga 
Offlo5, and Lord John Hope (Parliamentary Secretary, Foreign 
Office)! 

No statement was issued alterwards, but autbontative Press 
renorts said that the discussions concerned future ato^ eMigy 
d<welouments In Europe, and in particular Euratom. Whilst it 
iemed^rX French side that M Faure had formshy inwted the 
British GoTemment to jom Euratom, and that this had been rejei^d 
by Britain, it was explamed that the main purpose of to TMit 
bLn to stress the importance for Britain of 

nossible support withm the llnuts of practical politics. It had b^ 
S^ed that the establishment of Euratom was m no way mcompatible 
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Willi atomic doTelopment through 0 E.E C , and that there should be 
close co-operation between Euratom and those members of O.E E C. 
not jommg it Emphasis had also been laad on the urgent need to 
forward the mtegration of Western Europe before the SoTiet 
economic threat developed and before, possibly, the tide turned once 
more through some feeling of frustration in France or Germany. 

Britisli Plan for Commonwealth 
Association with European Common Market* 

Mr. MacimUan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Thomeycroft, the President of the Board of Trade, outlined 
tentative proposals for the association of Britain and the 
Commonwealth with the European Common Market when he 
had a private meeting in Washington on Sept. 29 with the other 
Co mm onwealth Finance Ministers attendmg the annual 
meetmgs of the International Monetary Fund and the W'orld 
Bank. On his return to London he explained the plan for a 

partial free trade area ” in Western Europe m a Press state- 
ment on Oct. 3. 

** The British GoTernment,” Mr. Macmillan said, has been 
considering m recent months what should be its attitude to such a 
Customs Union [i.e. the Common Market] if it came into existence. 
Of course, the Umted Kingdom might stand outside the Customs 
Umon altogether — ^but this would mvolve at the least a loss of 
advantage for our exports to European markets. At the other 
extreme we might 30 m the Customs Umon — ^but this would mvolve 
the collapse of our system of Imperial Preference within the Com- 
monwealth. Obviously, if such were the only choice, we could not 
hesitate We must choose the Commonwealth. But can we find a 
way of associating with this initiative m Europe in such a way as to 
benefit us all ? . . . 

“ The O.E.E C., at its Council meeting at the end of July, decided 
to set up a Working Party to examine possible forms of association 
between a Customs Umon of the Six and the rest of O.E.E.C. This 
Working Party has just started its work , and. the Government 
authorized the President [of the Board of Trade] and me to discuss 
the whole question of what our attitude should be with our Common- 
wealth colleagues. 

** If Western Europe, mcludmg the U.K., could develop mto a free 
trading area, this would undoubtedly be a great source of strength — 
a common market of nearly 250,000,000 people. It would, over a 
period, be able to provide for this country the full advantages of 
large-scale production which tend in the modem world to be associated 
with big economic units, such as the U.S A , and now the U.S S.K. 
If this group were strong and prosperous, it would, moreover, be 
advantageous for the Commonwealth from two pomts of view — as a 
market and as a source of capital. For it is the large umts which 
can accumulate and export capital. 

“ The form of association we have in mind would be a partial free 
trade area, consistmg of the Customs Umon of the Six, the U K. and 
such other 0 E.E.C. countries as wished to 30 m The difference 
between a free trade area and a Customs Union is of course that m 
the latter case there is a common tariff against all other countries, 
while m the free trade area each country is free to preserve its own 
tariff against other countries outside the area. Within such an area 
tai:ifife (except for purely revenue purposes) would be reduced m 
stages and ultimately abolished. This would happen over a long 
period — ^at least 10 years and possibly more — so that the mdustries 
concerned would have ample time to adjust themselves to the new 
state of affairs. Of course, the removal of tanfls must not be frus- 
trated by protective quotas and other devices • they must go too. 

“ I said a ^ partial * free trade area — ^for this reason. We could 
not — ^and this is vital^ — ^mclude raw or manufactured foodstuffs, 
feedmgstuffe, drink or tobacco m a free trade area of this kmd. In 
any case every country, or nearly every country, maintains a certain 
level of agncuJtural production ; it is not altogether an economic 
decision — it is partly social, partly strategic, partly pohtioal. British 
agriculture and horticulture are m a special position, hke those of 
many other countries. But there is another reason, just as important : 
the Commonwealth reason. For the Commonwealth farmer’s special 
position in the U.K market is the basis of the whole preferential 
system which springs from Ottawa and gives us and them great 
material benefits. These preferences must be preserved. So the 
* free trade area * would be * partial,* and exclude agriculture and 
foodstuffs generally from its scope. A system of this kmd would not 
interfere with our own and other countries* rights to impose import 
restrictions to protect our respective balance of payments m tunes 
of emergency — ^m accordance with the accepted rules, under which 
we already work. 

** This is the general idea that the President and I were discussing 
with our Commonwealth colleagues m Washington, and on which 
we have asked them to give ns their considered views We must also 
have consultations at home. If such a system is workable, it has 
great attractions and possihihties. For it may he a way to reconcile 
and harmonize apparently conflicting mterests and responsibihties. 
The Govermueut has not yet arrived at a conclusion on this vital 
matter. But we have a responsibility to look for the answer, and we 
shall not shirk it. There is not a cut and dried plan, to winch every- 
one can find a ready answer. It*s a start of a plan, but ff you don’t 
start you don't get anywhere. The Government will not be m a 
position to make flnal decisions until all these discussions at home and 
abroad-r-hoth in the Commonwealth and in Europe — have gone 
further;, 


' “ I would add these pomts. First, I have tried to show that we are 

considermg the possibility of a further natural development of 
pohcies which have been proved successful m recent years — the pohcy 
of trying to reduce trade bairiers and to build more opportunities 
for trade over as wide an area as possible. We aren’t thmkmg m 
{ terms of a regional bloc with a big barrier against the rest of the 
world A strong Europe would be in a better position to complete the 
; removal of the remaining quota discrimination against the dollar. 

Secondly, the pohcy of mcreasmg trade — the Commonwealth, 
m Europe and m the rest of the world — does mdeed reflect our basic 
national interest as a country dependent upon mtemational trade for 
our hvehhood. It is essential to full employment. But we cannot 
maintam full employment m the long run unless we have ample 
foreign markets open to us and unless we are fully competitive to 
take advantage of them. If we are competitive m the foreign markets, 
as we must be to survive, we shall be competitive m the home market. 
The wider opportumties of a larger area of unrestricted trade should 
provide a sound base if we take full advantage of them for the mam- 
tenance of full employment and the development of the standard of 
hvmg 

Thirdly, I do not think we can properly carry out our duties to 
the Commonwealth and to the Colomal dependencies unless we can 
mcrease our surplus wealth You cannot mvest a deficit.” 

More than 50 prominent persons, mcludmg representatives 
of the prmcipal pohtical parties and trade muons, issued a 
statement on Oct. 8 urgmg direct British co-operation and 
participation in the proposed European Common Market. 

The statement said that if Britam jomed m the negotiations now 
she could make her voice heard m the frammg of the treaty, without 
prejudicing her Commonwealth mterests and with full safeguards, 
particularly m the field of agriculture. “It is considered,” the 
statement said, “ that the current economic crises of western Europe 
are due to the lack of balance between the great common market 
of the United States and the divided economies of Europe The 
Communist bloc also is moving towards even greater economic unity 
and now presents a challenge m Africa and Asia which Europe must 
fit itself to meet The European Coal and Steel Community, which 
Britain refused to 30 in, has demonstrated the advantages of a 
European solution ” 

The signatories of the statement mcluded Mr. E. Beddington- 
Behrens, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Lord Boyd Orr, Mr. 
Alan BiiUock, Mr. Aidan Crawley, Sir Oliver Franks, Mr. C. J. 
Geddes, Mr. R. J. Gunter, Dame Florence Hancock, Mr. Roy 
Harrod, Lord Henderson, Mr. Christopher HoUis, Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, Sir Will Lawther, Lord Layton, Sir Andrew 
McFadyean, Lord Merthyr, Lord Perth, Lord Rea, Mr Law- 
rence Robson, Lord Salter, Mr. Sam Watson, Mr, Graham 
White, and Mr. Woodrow Wyatt. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le 
Figaro, Paris - Frankfurter Allgeineine Zeitimg - Die Welt, 
Hamburg - Giornale dTtalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, 
Milan - Treasury Press Office, London - Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - European Coal and Steel 
Community, Luxemburg - Council of Europe, Strasbourg) 

(Prev. rep. 15025 A ; O.E.E.C. Decisions^ 15097 A.) 

A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION. — Facilities for Increased Trade with 
Yugoslavia. 

The Council of the O.E.E.C. decided on Oct. 15 to recom- 
mend to member-countries to enter mto bilateral discussions 
with the Yugoslav Government with a view to ensuring, 
wherever provisions to this effect did not exist already, that 
10 per cent of Yugoslavia’s earnmgs from her exports to 
member-countries of O.E.E C, should be freely transferable 
between the latter. In this way Yugoslavia would be able to 
use part of her earnmgs for purchases m any O.E.E.C. country, 
thus developmg economic co-operation and facilitatmg trade 
between her and the members of O.E.E.C. 

The Council also decided to set up a Working Party which would he 
instructed to study arrangements for holding discussions with the 
Yugoslav Government, within the Organization, on any trade, 
financial or economic matters of mutual interest. 

Yugoslavia has been represented in the O.E.E.C, by an 
observer smce March, 1955. — (O.E.E.C., Information Division) 

(Prev. rep. 14086 A.) 

B. INTERNATIONAL BANK - INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND. — Argentine and Vietnamese 
Adherence. 

Argentina became a member of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on Sept. 20, and Vietnam on Sept. 21, bringing 
the total membership of the Fund and the Bank to 60, 
Argentina’s quota m the Fund and her share in the capital 
stock of the Bank were fixed at $150,000,000 each, and 
Vietnam’s quota and share at $12,500,000. 

The adherence of these two countries brought the total of 
members’ quotas in the Fund to $8,918,000,000, and the total 
suhscnbed capital of the Bank to $9,261,200,000. — (Inter- 
L national Monetary Fund, Washmgton) (Prev. rep. 14420 A.) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Political Developments in Hast 
Pakistan. - Resignation of Sarkar Ministry. - Temporary 
Suspension of Ck>nstitution. - Formation of Raiunan Khan 
Ministry. - Repeal of Bast Bengal Public Safety Act. 

The Governor of East Pakistan, Mr. Fazlul Huq, announced 
on Aug. 9 that the Provincial Assembly, which had been 
prorogued since May 22, would meet on Aug. 13 to discuss the 
Budget. In preparation for the new session, seven motions of 
no confidence m Mr. Sarkar’s Umted Front Government were 
submitted by the Opposition parties, m addition to motions 
condem n i n g the Government’s food pohcy and the detention 
of members of the Assembly under the East Bengal Pubhc 
Safety Act. Mr. Fazlul Huq had previously (Aug. 1) amended 
the Assembly’s rules of procedure by mcreasing from 99 to 130 
the number of members whose support was needed before the 
Assembly could consider a no-confidence motion. 

On Aug. 13, four hours before the Assembly was due to 
meet, it was prorogued by Mr. Fazlul Huq on Mr. Sarkar’s 
advice. Talks on the situation opened in Karachi on Aug. 18 
between President Mirza and ]Mr. Mohammad Ah (then the 
Pakistam Prime Minister) on the one hand, and Mr. Fazlul Huq 
and Mr. Sarkar on the other, and on Aug. 20 Mr. Suhrawardy 
(leader of the Awami League) also met the President and the 
Prime Minister for discussions. The Working Committee of the 
East Pakistan Awami League adopted on Aug. 19 a resolution 
calling on the President to remove Mr. Fazlul Huq from 
office, on the ground that he had shown party bias m supportmg 
a Mimstry drawn from a party of which he was still the leader. 

Mr Mohammad Ah issued a statement on the Central 
Government’s attitude on Aug. 23. 

He demed tliat the Assembly had been prorogrued with the Central 
Government's approval or knowledge, and stated that the Govern- 
ment had been mformed of the prorogation only after it had taken 
place. The Central Government had therefore connselled the Chief 
Minister of Bast Pakistan to advise the Governor that the Assembly 
must be summoned to meet before Aug. 31, to asoertam whether he 
enjoyed the confidence of the majority of its members. Budget 
expenditure had been authorized tiU, the end of August, and it was 
the Chief Minister’s duty to get the Provmcial Budget for the rest of 
the financial year passed before Aug. 31. The prorogation of the 
Assembly, however, had deprived its members of an opportunity to 
pass or throw out the Budget, and thereby express their confidence 
or lack of it m the Chief Munster. 

As there was therefore no time for a proper discussion before 
Aug. 31, the statement contmued, expenditure would have to be 
authorized till the end of September by Presidential proclamation. 
If the Assembly met before Aug. 31 and the Chief Minister ob tamed a 
vote of confidence, he would present the Budget m time to have it 
passed before the end of September ; if, on the other hand, he failed 
to obtam a vote of confidence or the Assembly was not summoned to 
meet before Aug. 31, the Governor would take immediate action to 
form an alternative Government. “ I trust,’* the statement con- 
cluded, that this exposition of the pohcy of the Central Government 
will reassure the people that it is domg everythmg possible to uphold 
democratic traditions and the conventions envisaged m the 
Constitution." 

The United Front Parhamentary Party, after discussions 
lastmg three days, decided on Aug. 29 to advise Mr. Sarkar’s 
Ministry to resign ; it also adopted a resolution endorsing Mr. 
Sarkar’s advice to the Governor to prorogue the Assembly, 
and describing Mr. Mohammad All’s advice to Mr. Fazlul 
Huq as “ uncalled-for and beyond the scope of the Consti- 
tution.” Mr. Sarkar consequently submitted his resigna- 
tion on Aug. 30, and on the following day President Mirza 
provisionally suspended the Constitution in the Province and, 
for the second tune within just over three months, proclaimed 
President’s rule in accordance with Section 193 of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq invited Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, leader of 
the East Pakistan Awami League, to form a new Ministry on 
Sept. 4s, The new Cabmet took office on Sept. 6 (when 
President’s rule was ended) and was enlarged to 11 members 
on Sept. 18. In its enlarged form it consisted of seven Awami 
League members, two Congress Party members, representa- 
tives of the Umted Progressive Party and the pro-Commumst 
Ganatantri Dal (Democratic Party), and a dissident Umted 
Front member. 

The membership and distribution of portfohos was as follows . 
Mr. Ataur Bahman Khan (Awami League), Chief Minister, Home 
A fpA.ir pj A V^TniTnH tra.tiQTi.T Food, Belief and Behabilitation, Jute, 

and Planning , Mr. Manoranjan Bhar (Congress ), Finance and Minority 
Affairs ; Sheikh Mujibur Bahman (Awami League), Commerce, Labour 
and Industries, Agmoultural and Industrial Development, Somal 
Welfare, Comniumty Development Projects, and Anti-oorruption ; 
Mr. Kafiluddin Ohowdhury (Awami League), Commumcations, 
Buildings and Irrigation, Flood Control, and Forests ; Mr. Mahmud 
AU {Ganatantri DoZ), Revenue, Education, State Acquisition, and 
Jails ; Mr. Khairat Hussam (Awami League), Agriculture, and 


I Yetermary and Animal Husbandry ; Mr. Abdur Bahman Khan 
(Awami League), Co-operation, Burai Indebtedness, and Agricul- 
tural Marketmg ; Mr. Masihur Bahman (Awami League), Public 
Belations and Local Government ; Mr. Mansur Ab (Awami League), 
L^islation, Judiciary, and Begistration , Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta 
(Hnited Progressive Party), Medical and Pubhc Health ; Mr. Sarac 
j Chandra Majumdar (Congress), Excise, and Salt and B^henes 

Serious unrest had meanwhile developed in East Pakistan 
as a result of the food situation. 

On the recommendation of the Umted Front Parhamentary Party, 
the Army had handed back control of food distribution to the civil 
authorities on Aug. 12, after cancelling 250,000 forged ration cards 
and seizing large quantities of hoarded gram. This announcement 
gave rise to widespread anxiety, and on Sept. 3 crowds of villagers 
marched on Dacca demandmg nee at fair prices. An order was 
issued forbidding meetings of more than five people, and on the 
foUowmg day four people were killed and over 20 injured when the 
pohee opened fire on demonstrators. On Sept. 5 a general strike took 
place m Dacca as a protest against the pohee firing, and the Awami 
League threatened to organize a civil disobedience campaign unless 
the Central Government sent 65,000 tons of gram to East Pakistan 
within a fortnight. 

A conference in Dacca presided over by President Mirza decided 
ou Sept 7 to sanction the procurement from abroad of 500,000 tons 
of foodgrams by the end of October, instead of the 400,000 tons 
previously arranged to be supplied by the end of December ; to call 
a conference of district magistrates and Food Department officials 
to assess the seriousness of the food position and the measures 
needed to meet it ; to vest m district magistrates full powers to deal 
with food administration and offences against food regulations in 
I their areas , and to establish local food committees m areas where 
they did not exist. A Foreign Ministry spokesman stated on Sept. 19 
that the Indian Government had sanctioned a loan of 2,000 tons of 
rice to Palostan. 

The Provincial Assembly completed its first full day’s 
business on Sept. 17, when Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan presented 
his Budget for the remaining six months of the current financial 
year. Although the Assembly was elected in March 1954, 
Governor’s rule was imposed in the following May, and Mr, 
Sarkar’s Government, which took office in June 1955, did not 
convene the Assembly until May 22, 1956, when the Speaker 
adjourned it sme die. 

The Assembly repealed the East Bengal Public Safety Act 
on Sept. 20. The Ministry had previously ordered on Sept. 7 
the immediate release of 70 political prisoners detamed under 
the Act, the repeal of restrictive orders on 13 other prisoners, 
and a review of the cases of 10 foreign nationals held under the 
Act. (Pakistam High Commissioner’s Office, London - Dawn, 
Karachi - Times) (Prev. rep. 15006 A.) 

B. CEYLON - COMMUNIST CHINA. — Preliminary 
Agreement on Establishment of Diplomatic Relations 
and Closer Economic and Technical Co-operation. 

Discussions opened in Peking on Sept. 9 between a Ceylonese 
delegation, headed by Sir Claude Corea, and a Chinese Govern- 
ment delegation, led by Mr. Chang Han-fu (Deputy Foreign 
Minister). 

It was announced on Sept, 16 that both sides had agreed 
(a) to recommend to their respective Governments the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made , (b) that trade 
relations between the two countries should be expanded and 
negotiations for a new trade and payments agreement be 
commenced as soon as possible ; (c) that economic co-operation 
should be developed on a basis of mutual assistance ” and, 
with this in view, that negotiations should be commenced as 
soon as possible for the conclusion of a technical co-operation 
agreement; (d) that the aforementioned negotiations should 
be started during the forthcoming visit of a Chmese trade 
delegation to Ceylon ; and (e) that cultural relations between 
Ceylon and Communist China should be fostered “ m order to 
promote closer friendship and mutual understanding between 
their peoples.” — (Ceylon Government Information Dept., 
Colombo) (Prev. rep. Diplomatic Relations, 14849 A ; 

Ceylon-China Trade, 14533 B.) 

C. INDONESIA. — Diplomatic Appointments* 

The following diplomatic appointments were announced by 
the Indonesian Foreign Mimstry on Aug. 2 : Dr. Sunario (a 
former Foreign Mimster) to become Ambassador in London ; 
Mr. R. Wiwoho Partowidjojo as Minister to Belgium ; Mr. 
M. L. Latjuba as Ambassador to Egypt ; Dr. Hadji Rasjidi as 
Ambassador to Pakistan ; Dr. A. Jusuf Helmi as Ambassador 
to Austraha ; Dr. Nazir Dt. Pamuntjak as Ambassador to 
the Philippines ; Dr. Sudarsono as Ambassador to Yugoslavia ; 
and Mr. Bambang Sugeng (former Army Chief of Staff) as 
Minister to the Vatican.— ^Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. X3590 C.) 
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A. CANADA.— Post-war Financial Assistance Abroad* j 

A report issued by the Canadian Department of External } 
Affairs on Oct. 15 stated that from the end of the second World 
War to March 31, 1957 (the end of the fiscal year 1956-57) 
Canada would have pro\fided aid to other countries worth 
Can- $4,050,800,000. This included post-war reconstruction 
loans (made between 1945 and 1947) totaUmg over 
Can.$l,700,000,000 ; nulitarv aid to NATO countries totalling 
over Can.$l,4a0,000,000 ; grants to XJ.X. Agencies and Pro- 
grammes totalling over Can. $21 5,000,000 ; Colombo Plan aid 
totalling over Can. $162,000,000 ; relief credits m former 
enemy-occupied countries totalling over Can- $105,000,000 ; 
subscriptions to international financial institutions totalling 
nearly Can. $375,000,000 ,* and special relief grants to meet 
various emergencies (floods, earthquakes, storms, famme, etc.), 
totalling over Can.$8,000,000. 

A breakdown of the total covering the period March 31, 
1945-March 31, 1957 was as follows (m miUion Can.$) : 

Keconstruction Loans. 

These comprised loans to Belgnim, 68 8 , Chma, 65.0 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 16.7 j Prance, 253.4 ,* Netherlands, 123.9 ; Indonesia, 
15.5 ; Norway, 23.7 ; United Kmgdom, 1,185.0 ; and U.S S.K , 
15.2 ; total, 1,767.2. 

Military Relief. 

Total to Balkan countries, Belgium, Denmark, Prance, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, and Norway, 105,2 
Grants. 

Co) UJS". Agencies andPrograitmies. U.N. Rehef and Behabihtation 
Administration, 154,0 ; Post-UNRRA Relief, 12.1 ; Inteigovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, 0.2 , International Refugee Orgam- 
zation, 18.8 ,* Intergovenunental Committee for European Migration, 
0.1 ; U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, 0 41 , U.N. Children’s 
Eund 10.05 , UN. Korean Reconstruction Agency, 7.75 ; Palestme 
Arab Refugees, 4.54; and U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme, 7.2 ; total, 215.15. , «« « 

(5) Colombo Plan. Capital and Technical Assistance, 162.3. 

(c) Special Relief. Greece (wheat), 0 85 , Korea ^fish), 0.75 , 
Pakistan (wheat), 5.05 ; Greece (earthquake rehef) 0 5 , 3ndia., 
Pakistan, Nepal (floods), 0.23; Haiti (fish), 0.03; Japan (flood 
rehef), 0.04 ; Yugoslavia (fish), 0 05 ; Biitish West Indies (hurricane 
relief), 0.05 ; European Flood Relief (1952), 1 0 , and India (flood 

rehef), 0.2 ; total, 8 6 ^ x , 

(d) NATO. Mutual Aid (transfers from Canadian stocks, new 
production items, NATO aircrew training, etc.) and infrastructure, 
1,417.9. 

Other International Organizations. 

International Bank, 70.9 , International Monetary Fund, 300.0; 
Intematioiial Finance Corporation, 3 6. 

Since the inception of the Colombo Plan in 1950 Canada had 
contributed over $128,000,000 up to 1956, whilst for 1956-57 a 
further contribution of $34,400,000 had been approved by 
Parliament. Some of the most important projects assisted by 
Canadian funds were : 

(<t) an atomic reactor m India which also will be available for use 
by other Colombo Plan countries (see 14877 B) , 

(b) 120 steam locomotives for India to help re-equip the trans- 
portation systems (see 14651 A) ; , ^ x,. ,1-4 

(c) the Canada Dam to provide flood control for the Mayuiakshi 
River, generate hydro-electric power, and irrigate some 600,000 
acres of land in West Bengal (see 14509 E) , 

(d) the modernization of the Bombay Transport System (see 
12952 A) ; 

(e) a cement plant in the Thai development area in Pakistan (see 
14651 A; 13429 A; 12952 A); 

(f) electrical equipment and engineering services for the Warsak 
Project near the Khyber Pass m Pakistan which will provide 160,000 
kw. of power for West Pakistan (see 14651 A , 12952 A) ; 

(p) aerial surveys of the resources of Pakistau, India and Ceylon 
(see 13429 A; 12952 A) ; 

(h) a fisheries research and development scheme in Ceylon to 
assist the development of that country’s flshmg industry ^see 14651 
A ; 13429 A , 12952 A) ; ^ . 

(t) a hydro-electric project on the Kundah River m Madras, India. 

From 1950 to March 31, 1956, Canada provided training for 
340 tramees under the U.K. Technical Assistance Programme, 
whilst at least 77 Canadians served overseas as U.N. experts. 
Under the Colombo Plan, traming was provided for 410 students, 
whilst 69 Canadian experts served abroad. — (Dept, of External 
Affairs, Ottawa) 

B. FRANCE* — C*-in-C., French Forces in Germany. 

It was officially announced in Pans on Aug. 9 that Lieut.- 
General Jacquot had been appointed C.-in-C,, French Forces 
in Germany, m succession to General Noiret, who was retiring. 
General Jacquot (54) was one of the leading figures in the 
Resistance Movement in south-western France during the 
Second World War, and more recently was the last French 
Commmider-in-Chief in Indo-China. — Monde, Paris) 

* (Prev. rep. 14949 A.) 


a ISRAEL. — Canadian Sale of Jet Fighters. 

The Canadian Prune Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, announced 
on Sept. 21 that, after consultation “with certain friendly 
Governments,” Canada had decided to sell to Israel 24 
Canadian-built F86 Sabre jet fighters. An Israeli request for 
the supply of these fighters had been under consideration by the 
Canadian Cabmet since May- 

Tbe Prime Munster’s statement declared that the Canadian 
Government bad now decided that it would not be justified in 
refusing the request, and contmued “ The Government has been 
greatly influenced in tins decision by the fact that Israel’s neighbour 
has recently received large numbers of jet fighters from the Soviet 
Umon, and, even more impoitant, a considerable number of modem 
jet bombers, of which Israel possesses none. Assurances have been 
received from Israel that the mterceptors m question will be used 
solely for defence agamst aggression.” 

Mr. St. Laurent added that approval for the Sabre jets covered a 
period of six months, during which tune the aircraft would normally 
be made available and shipped. If at any time dnrmg that period 
the political circumstances should change in any way to warrant 
a cancellation or postponement of the outstanding part of the order, 
such action would be taken. 

The cost of the aircraft will be about Can. 66,000,0 00. 

In Washington, a spokesman of the State Department said 
on the same day that Canada had consulted the U.S.A. before 
agreemg to the sale of fighters to Israel, and that the U.S. 
Government had raised no objecUons. — (Montreal Star - 
Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 14793 A, page 14797) 

D. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Canal Waters Dispute. - 
New Interim Agreement. 

The Governments of India and Pakistan announced on 
Sept. 26 tliai a new mterim agreement covermg ad hoc transi- 
tional arrangements regarding the division of the waters of the 
Indus River system for the year endmg March 31, 1957, had 
been signed m Washington on the previous day by the leaders 
of the delegations of the two countries. The new agreement 
contmued the arrangements for establishmg the amounts of 
water which India could withdraw by canal from the three 
eastern rivers (the Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej), on Imes similar to 
those of previous transitional agreements. The announcement 
also said that the termmal date for the discussions on the 
preparation of a permanent comprehensive scheme had been 
extended to March 31, 1957. 

Although the period previously envisaged for the termination 
of the negotiations had expired on March 31, 1956, without a 
permanent agreement bemg reached, it had been announced 
by the International Bank on April 30 that discussions between 
the two delegations were contmuing. — (Indian and Pakistam 
High Commissioners’ Offices, London) (Prev. rep* 14551 C*) 

E. UNITED NATIONS. — Dismissal of Soviet Trans- 
lator. 

U.N. Headquarters in New York announced on Aug. 24 
that a Soviet translator, Viktor Ivanovich Petrov, had been 
dismissed by the U.N. Secretary-General “ on the basis of 

information received concerning activities of Mr. Petrov not 

permitted under the provisions of the staff regulations relating 
to standards of conduct for international civil servants.” 

The U.S. State Department announced on the same date 
that Dr. Hammarskj old’s action had been based on evidence 
furnished by the U.S. Department of Justice, showing that 
Petrov had unsuccessfully attempted to obtain from an 
employee of a U.S. aircraft company secret information on 
mihtary aircraft. Petrov, who had been working for the U.N. 
Secretariat since 1953, had left the U.S.A. on Aug. 23. 

(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. U.N. StafiT Regulations^ I3<533 -A.) 

F. WESTERN GERMANY - YUGOSLAVIA. — Ger- 
man Ratification of War Claims Agreement. 

The Bundestag approved on Sept. 27 ratification of the 
agreement of March 10 between Western Germany and Yugo- 
sSivia on the settlement of Yugoslavia’s pre-war and war 
claims against Germany, as well as her post-war commercial 
indebtedness to the German Federal Republic. 

The improvement m the relations between the two countries 
as a result of the conclusion of the agreement was evidenced 
by an official visit which a party of Yugoslav members of 
Parliament, led by M. Pijade (President of the Federal National 
Assembly), paid to Western Germany durmg the last week of 
September. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. X4839 B.) 
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A. UNITEI> KINGDOM* — New Legislation against 
Restrictive Trade Practices. - Work of Monopolies 
Commission in 1955. 

The Government’s Restrictive Trade Practices Bill received 
the Royal Assent on Aug. 2. Preparation of legislation had 
been announced on July 13, 1955, by the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Thorneycroft) during the House of Commons 
debate on the Monopolies Commission’s report on Collective 
Discrimination (see 14409 A), the Bill being pubhshed on 
Feb. 15, 1956. It embodied the following mam principles : 

(a) the prohibition of the collective enforcement of resale 
prices ; 

(b) provisions for the possibility of individual enforcement 
of resale prices by civil action in the courts ; 

(c) the setting-up of a Registry of Restrictive Trading Agree- 
ments and the pubhc registration of a wide range of agreements, 
to be selected in sequence by the Board of Trade, covering 
price rings and other restrictive practices presumed to be 
against the pubhc mterest ; 

(d) the establishment of a Court, with the status of a High 
Court, consisting of judges and laymen (sitting in divisions 
each of a presiding judge and 2 laymen), to decide whether 
particular registered agreements were in the public mterest or 
otherwise and should therefore be allowed or not ; 

(e) the reconstitution of the Monopohes Conamission to deal 
with matters affectmg single-firm monopolies and with export 
arrangements, which were not affected by the prohibitions under 
(a) above and were outside the scope of the new Court. 

The Bill enumerated the followmg seven grounds on which 
it could be pleaded before the Restrictive Practices Court that 
a practice presumed to be against the public interest was in 
fact justified : 

( 1 ) That the restriction, was reasonably necessary for the protection 
of the public m connexion with the purchase, consumption, installa- 
tion, or use of goods requiring special knowledge or skill. 

(u) That the removal of the restriction would deny to the pnhlio 
other specific and snhstantial benefits. 

(in) That the restriction was reasonably necessary as a defence 
against a lai^e firm m the same trade which was itself resorting to 
restrictive practices. 

(iv) That the restriction was reasonably necessary to enable the 
parties to negotiate fair terms with persons controllmg a preponderant 
part of the trade. 

(v) That the restriction was an essential part of a certified 
redundancy scheme. 

(vi) That the removal of the restriction would be likely to have a 
persistent adverse effect on the general level of unemployment m 
an area m which a substantial proportion of the industry was situated, 
or would be hkely to cause a substantial reduction in the volume of 
earmngs of the export trade of the United Kingdom 

(vn) That the restriction was reasonably required for the mainten- 
ance of another restriction which had been found not to be contrary 
to the public mterest. 

It would also have to be shown that the restriction had not operated 
and was not calculated to operate to an unreasonable extent to the 
detriment of persons not parties to the agreement — notably purchasers, 
consumers, users or sellers of the goods concerned. 

Other provisions of the Bill laid down : 

(a) That a maximum penalty of £100 could be imposed for failure to 
register a practice after notice had been given by the Registrar, with 
further penalties not exceeding £100, or £10 a day for every day for 
which the default continued, after a first conviction. 

(5) That penalties up to two years’ imprisonment could be imposed 
on mdiotment for making false statements or falsifynig documents 
withm tbe purview of the Court 

(c) That the 3 Udgment of the Court should be reached by a majority 
of all the members sittmg, but that the decision of the presiding Judge 
would prevail on a point of law. 

(d) That appeal on a matter of law agamst a decision of the new 
Court could be made to the Court of Appeal. 

(e) That the Judges appomted to the new Court should mclude one 
judge of the Supreme Court of Northern Ireland. 

(/) That where restrictive practices had been abandoned as a result 
of a report by the Monopolies Commission made before the Bill came 
mto force, the mdustries concerned might reinstate them only with 
the permission of the new Court, which could not be given until three 
years after the new Bill came mto force. 

(ff) That patents would be exempted from registration as restrictive 
practices. 

Tbe second reading debate took place on March 6. 

Movmg the second readmg of the BiU, Mr. Thorneycroft said the 
background of any Bill on this subject was a free enterprise society, 
and the purpose of any such Bill must be to secure that the virtues of 
free enterprise — ^initiative, adaptability, and nsk-takmg — ^were not 
throttled by restrictions which mdustry imposed on itself. Agree- 
ments between traders were tempting ways of avoiding competition ; 
they thrived in the thirties, when it was powerfully argued that such 
devices mitigated unemployment and staved off bankruptcy by 
avoiding cut-throat competition 


I To-day the problems bad undoubtedly changed, but many of the 
, practices continued. They were, indeed, widespread, and although 
I unemployment and stagnation had given way to rising prices and 
j inflation, new arguments had been found for the practices. It was 
i now claimed that they ensured supphes at stable prices while the 
manufacturers compeicd in quality and service. If people were free 
to select where competition operated, it would tend to operate where 
it had the least marked effect. 

All who had studied the matter agreed that some of the practices 
might be beneficial. But whatever benefits might flow from restrictive 
arrangements, whatever stabihty might be secured by them, a price 
had to be paid for them, which, m an age of rapid techmcai change, 
we could ill afford to pay , and the parties to an agreement of tins 
character were not the right people to judge whether the practice 
was or was not agamst the public interest. 

Broadly, the Bill covered all agreements and arrangements 
between persons under which mutual restrictions were accepted on 
the prices, terms, and conditions of iradmg, what was to be sold, to 
whom, and where it was to he sold- The power to register was wide, 
covermg virtually all the known restrictive practices by nngs and 
devices m the supply of goods 

Mr. Thorneycroft, pomtmg out that services were excluded from 
the operation of the Bill, explained that services weie coming very 
close to restrictive practices by workers, the inclusion of which seemed 
Inappropriate to this Bill. This did not mean that nothmg conld or 
should be done about them, but the passing of an effective measure 
in the direction they were considermg was an essential pre-reqmsite 
to any advance on the other front. 

Describmg the functions of the Registrar of Restrictive Trading 
Agreements, Mr. Thorneycroft said he would he appomted by the 
Crown, and his task would be to keep the register and to initiate 
proceedmgs before the Court The Registrar would be advised by the 
Treasuiy Solicitor and would be represented m court by counsel 
nommated by the Attorney- General. It would be his duty to ensure 
that all relevant facts were placed before the Court, and he would 
consult the Attorney-General throngh the Treasury Sohcitor on any 
matters of donbt or difl5cnlty. 

Mr. Thorneycroft went on to say that the Government had adopted 
the principle that the practices which were to be registered were 
presnmed to be agamst the public interest, and the Bill laid down 
what had to be established to show an exception. He was firmly of 
the opinion that it was right to place the onus m this matter fairly 
and squarely on the shoulders of mdustry. The parties to these 
agreements believed firmly, smcerely, and sometimes even passionately 
that far from causing harm, they would do positive good to every- 
body concerned. It w’as not unreasonable that they should he placed 
in a position to put forward their arguments in favour of that 
contention. 

Discnssmg the clauses in the Bill making collective enforcement of 
resale prices unlawful while permittmg individual resale price mam- 
tenance through the ordinary courts, Mr. Thorneycroft said : 

** While there are respectable arguments m favour of resale price 
mamtenance, mamtaining prices is surely not an end to which all other 
factors should be sacrificed. Rather, mdeed, the reverse. There 
appears to he a wide measure of agreement for the conclusion that 
enforcement by trade associations of resale pnces greatly exacerbates 
any evils which might flow from it. There has been a steady expansion 
of this system xmder the influence of trade associations, generally of 
manufacturers and retailers together, and it has led to ever more 
inflexible and far-reacbing devices and arrangements m which 
everybody is expected to participate It is in this that the mam 
danger lies. A system which could be sunply a device to protect the 
manufacturer of branded goods against the use of his goods m loss- 
leadmg has degenerated into a system where great areas of trade are 
frozen mto a fixed pattern of price and profit margms.” 

The effect of the Government’s proposals would probably, perhaps 
certamly, be a reduction in the area of resale price maintenance, and 
they would remove the worst features of the system, mcludmg in 
particular its inflexibility. They would provide adequate means of 
dealmg with the problem of the loss-leader, and they would get nd of 
both the stop list and the private court. These were important and 
substantial advantages m a field in which no other Government had 
yet dared to advance at aU. 

Air. Douglas Jay (Lab ) moved an ofl0lcial Opposition amendment 
“ that this House, behoving that consumers should be set free from 
exploitation by monopolies and restrictive practices operated for 
private gam, declmes to give a second readmg to a Bill which dis- 
regards the mam recommendations of the Monopolies Commission 
Report of Jime 1955, and fails to provide speedy and effective action 
to protect the public.” 

He said that the Opposition wanted to secure speedy protection for 
the consumer and they did not believe that the Bill would provide it. 

The Opposition,” he declared, ** take their stand on the basic 
principle that where there is a monopoly there ought to be public 
ownership, and where there is private ownership there ought to be 
competition Monopolistic and restrictive practices are bad because 
they limit experiment. Innovation, progress, and trade. Private 
enterprise cannot be Justified without competition.” 

Mr Jay contended that the Bill failed to carry out the mam 
majority recommendation of the Monopohes Commission. Under 
the long and laborious procedure it would be years before this legisla- 
tion would have any real impact on the present dark and dense 
jungle of restrictive practices.” It would be quicker and fairer to 
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apply the Monopolies Comimssion’s recommendations as to procedure 
to the practices already examined and condemned, and the registra- 
tion procedure to the wider group where there were admittedly 
grounds for further mvestigation 

Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thcmas (Lab.) said that under the BiU the Court 
had to decide, without defimtion, whether or not an agreement was 
in the pnbhc mterest That was not the function of a Court at ail, but 
a political or economic decision which should be taken by the execu- 
tive and for which they should be responsible to Parhament. One 
did not convert a political matter mto a legal matter merely by asking 
a judge’s opimon about it. Judges were bemg dragged mto a vast 
area of political and economic questions, and they would mevitably 
be criticized. 

There was nothing dynamic m the Bill The Government were 
divided between laissez faire and private monopolists IMr Thomev- 
croft was an ardent laissez faire doctrmaire, and there were alongside 
him otheiB who believed m restrictive practices. The Bill was a 
compromise between the tw^o, and for every proposal there was a 
counter-proposal It is a formula to conceal dissension and placate 
the vested mterests m the Conservative Party,” he asserted. “ It is 
unconstitutional and bogus.” 

Wmding up for the Government, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith 
(Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade) demed that there would he 
delays in the Government’s method. They proposed to make an 
order for the very early registration of common prices, level tendering, 
and collective discrimination, which formed the great bulk of re- 
strictive trade practices They hoped to get these agreements 
rostered withm about three months of makmg the order, “ Those 
who vote against the Bill,” he declared, “ will he makmg a great 
tactical error They will he votmg against a BiU which will do away 
with the whole unpopular paraphemaha of collective enforcement, 
which makes the first comprehensive attack on restrictive trade 
practices, and whose object is to make the economy freer, more 
flexible, more vigorous, and more vital.” 

The amendment was rejected by 319 votes to 252, and the 
BiU read a second time. 

Nearly 300 amendments from both sides of the House were 
presented before the Bill was considered in Committee between 
April 11 and May 17. The principal Government amendments 
agreed to during the Committee stage were as follows : 

(1) To mcrease the number of lay members of the Restrictive 
Practices Court from nme to ten 

(2) To empower the Lord Chancellor to select one of the five judges 
of the Courts for appomtment as President of the Court. 

(3) To put registered designs, for the purposes of the Bill, mto 
the same class as patents. 

(4) To exclude from registration those agreements relating exclu- 
sively to exports, or to goods bought, sold, or dehvered outside the 
Umted Kingdom 

In addition, the foUowing amendments moved by Conserva- 
tive “ back bench ” M.P.s were agreed to (names of sponsors 
in parentheses) • 

(5) To enable a person, who proved that he had ceased to be a 
party to an agreement which was subject to registration, to have 
his name deleted from the register (Mr. C. Remnant). 

(6) To ensure that the authority of the High Court should be 
obtamed before a representative of the Registrar might enter any 
business or private premises for the purpose of securmg information 
in connexion with an alleged restrictive practice (Sir John Barlow). 

(7) To provide that regulations made under the Bill should be 
subject to annulment by Order of either House of Parliament (Mr. 
C, J. Doughty). 

Opposition, amendments rejected included the following : 

{a) To provide that the decision as to whether an alleged restrictive 
practice ought or ought not to be prohibited should be made by a 
tribunal responsible to the President of the Board of Trade, and not 
by a court of law (Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas). 

Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas argued that the question of whether or 
not a restrictive practice was against the pnbhc mterest was essentially 
a pohtical one, and not a matter for a court of law 

In the debate, Mr. E. Fletcher (Lab.) gave a warning that the BiU, 
as it stood, would “ bring the judges mto the arena of political 
controversy,” but Mr* Thomcycroft stressed that the proposed 
transfer of responsibihty would “ mevitably lead to a bottleneck at 
the top, smce no President of the Board of Trade could give more 
than a fraction of his time to the study of stacks of complicated 
evidence.” The amendment was defeated by 209 votes to 162. 

(6) To delete the subsection empowering the Restrictive Practices 
Court to allow a restriction to be retained if its removal would 
“ deny to the pnbhc specific and substantial benefits or advantages ” 
(Airs. Barbara Castle) 

Mrs Castle contended that there was nothmg m the Monopohes 
Co mmi ssion’s report to justify the mclusion of this subsection, which, 
she said, “ reflects the views of the British Industries Federation,” 
and was so ** ludicrously wide ” as to ** render null and void the 
whole attack on restrictive practices.” 

After Mr. Thomeycroft had stressed that under the Bill aU such 
restrictions were presumed to be against the pubho mterest unless 
the contrary could be proved, and that the subsection merely defined 
the sort of argument that might be invoked, the amendment was 
defeated by 225 votes to 123. 

(c) To provide that any discount, rebate, or dividend granted by 
a 00-Operative society to its customers should not be considered a 
breach ol^^sesale price conditions (Mr. Oram). 


j Air. Oram argued that, as drafted, the clause permitting individual 
firms to enforce resale prices constituted a threat to co-operative 
j societies, as some manufacturers imposed bans on the pa 3 Tnent of 
* dividends on their products. By giving legal backing to these bans 
the Bill would encourage other manufacturers to impose similar bans, 
I and the amendment was therefore intended to preserve the right of 
^ co-operative societies to pay dividends to their customers. 

The amendment was defeated by 230 votes to 196 after Mr. 
Thomeycroft had pomted out that the Bill did not affect the conditions 
which mdividual supphers could impose. 

id) To cancel the proposal to reduce the maximum membership 
of the Monopohes Commission from 25 to 10 (Mr. George Darling). 

Air- Darling argued that the Commission ought to be left in its 
present form to enable it to exercise supervisory control over the 
many restrictive agreements which the Court might approve. He 
added that what was needed was “ a permanent fact-finding body 
to examine British mdustry and find out what is going on ” ; m 
particular it might review the developments takmg place as a result 
of the progress of automation. 

After Mr. Walker-Smith had stated that the Government had no 
mtention of leavmg the Monopohes Commission mactive or inefficient, 
but considered that its size should be reduced to smt the expected 
volume of work, the amendment was rejected by 199 votes to 159 

(e) To provide that the Board of Trade should publish regular 
reports on the work of the Restrictive Practices Court (Sir Leslie 
Plummer). 

Defeated by 159 votes to 119, after Mr. Thomeycroft had stressed 
that the Court’s decisions were matters for itself, and not for the 
Board of Trade ” 

(f) To secure that the lay members of the Restrictive Preictices 
Court should act as assessors only, and should not participate in the 
Court’s proceedmgs m the full manner in which the judges would do 

(Sir L. Ungoed-Thomas) 

Rejected by 149 votes to 108 after Mr. Walker-Smith had explained 
that the Government considered that the Court would be much more 
likely to get high-quahty assessors if they had the status of full 
members rather than that of mere techmcal assessors 

(g) To omit from the Bill the subsection exemptmg patents from 
registration as restrictive practices (Mr. E. Fletcher) 

Defeated by 263 votes to 222. 

(h) To speed up procedure by makmg unlawful, from a date 18 
months after the enactment of the Bill, any form of ooUeotive discri- 
mmation falhng within the six categories defined in the Monopohes 
Co m mission’s report, unless a pnma facie case for its contmuance 
had been made out before the Court (Mr. Jay). 

Mr. Thomeycroft pomted out that the amendment would auto- 
matically render illegal ** any agreement which has not had the luck 
to be heard within the prescribed 18 months,” and the amendment 
was thereupon negatived by 217 votes to 177 

(i) To fix a defimte date by which agreements should be registered, 
instead of leavmg it to the Board of Trade to stipulate the periods 
for registration (Mr. Jay). 

Defeated by 264 votes to 205. 

(j) To provide that any agreement not registered by a defimte 
date should be treated as if it had been found by the Court to be 
against the pubhc mterest (Sir Lyim Ungoed-Thomas). 

Rejected by 242 votes to 199 after Mr. Thomeycroft had promised 
to consider adding a provision to enable the Registrar, where there 
had been a dehberate failure to register, to apply for an Order as if 
the agreement had been found contrary to the public mterest 

Other rejected amendments mcluded the following : 

{k) To subject the Registrar m the exercise of his functions to 
Board of Trade direction (Mr. A. Holt, Lib.) 

This amendment was rejected by 243 votes to 204 after Mr. Walker- 
Smith had said that to fetter the Registrar with dnectives, apart 
from the guidance contamed m the Bill, would make for bad adminis- 
tration. 

(Z) To provide that the Registrar should be appointed by the 
Attorney- General instead of by the Crown (Sir J. Barlow). 

After lengthy debate this amendment was rejected, Mr. Thomey- 
croft declaring that to make a departmental Mmister responsible for 
answering day-to-day questions about procedure would be contrary 
to the prmciples of the Bfil ” 

(m) To secure that the Registrar should be a hamster or solicitor 
of at least seven years* standing (Mr. Remnant). 

Negatived after Mr. Thomeycroft had said that it would too 
greatly restrict the choice of a suitable person 

During the Report stage on June 13 , a new clause was 
introduced by Mr. Thomeycroft in accordance with his earlier 
pro^se (see above), enablmg the new Court, where there was 
a wilful refusal to register any agreement, to ban it for at least 
two years. Mr. Thomeycroft also moved amendments to exempt 
from registration (i) ordinary supply agreements between two 
persons, (ii) arrangements entered into by a ring where the 
rmg was itself registered, and (hi) sole agency agreements. 
Other Government amendments were introduced to exempt 
from registration certain agreements to exchange unpatented 
information, and inserting further provisions to prevent the 
collective enforcement of resale prices, e.g. by agreement to sell 
through a single wholesaler. These amendments were all 
agreed to. 
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Tlie Bill was given an unopposed third reading on June 14, 

Mr. Thorneycroft, movmg the tlurd reading, stressed that the Bill 
had come through tmchanged m its prmciples and strueture hut had 
heen improved in its clarity and m the machinery used for its imple- 
mentation. Parliament would wish to pay tnhute to the Monopohes 
Commission, without whose worh it would have been impossihle to 
construct this measure. It was based not merely on their large-scale 
report on collective diserimmation, hut on the snm total of the 
knowledge which they brought to bear m a large nmnher of reports. 

Mr. Jay declared that although the Opposition regarded the Bill 
as far fi*om a good BiU, it had heen sufficiently improved to justify 
their not voting against it on third readmg. He added, however, 
that nnless there were on the Restrictive Practices Court a majority 
of really mdependent members, who heheved that the consumers* 
interest should he given the benefit of the doubt, there was a danger 
of a series of decisions white-washing restrictive practices. 

In the House of Lords the BiU passed its second reading on 
June 26 and was considered in Comnuttee on July 11-12. 

I^rd BaiUieu moved an amendment on July 11 to provide that, for 
the purposes of any proceedings before the Court, a restriction accepted 
in pursuance of any agreement should not be deemed to he contrary 
to the public interest if the Court was satisfied on any one of the seven 
exemptions. 

He said he wished to draw the attention of the House to what 
mdustry regarded as a fundamental weakness in the Bill, and to 
which they took great exception. The presumption underlying the 
Bill TV as that activities earned on for years by mdnstry, often at the 
instigation of the Government, were labelled as contrary to the pnhhc 
mterest. To that industry strongly demurred, and the amendment 
sought to remove from the Bill the stigma placed on mdnstry. 

Lord Kilmuir, the Lord Chancellor, said m reply that they had 
succeeded in brmgmg into the Bill a court which would decide these 
Issues, which were properly justiciable issues. They had thus given 
to mdustry the advantage of the best possible machmery for arriving 
at justice and truth. Industry had complained about the Monopohes 
Commission, saymg it was an mq.uisitonal procedure contrary to 
British tradition, and the Government had substituted a justiciable 
procedure, which was m accordance with British traditions and took 
one of the most difficult questions of the time out of pohtics. The 
amendment, however, would make a change which went to the root 
of the special solution put forward. 

The amendment was therupon withdrawn. 

On July 12 Lord Mancroft (Under-Secretary, Home Office) 
moved a new clause to bring that part of the Bill dealing with 
resale price mamtenance into operation three months after the 
passing of the Bill. 

Lord Mancroft explamed that the new clause would allow manu- 
facturers, who had hitherto rehed on collective resale maintenance, a 
short period m which to adjust their contracts of sale to take account 
of the prohibition of collective enforcement and powers of mdividual 
enforcement. It was recognized that manufacturers might need a 
hreathmg space to make adjustments. The rest of the Bill would 
come into operation immediately on enactment. 

The new clause was agreed to and added to the Bill, and 
was approved by the House of Commons on July 30 by 220 
votes to 178. Another amendment adopted by the Lords, to 
give industry until the end of the period allowed for registration 
to determine whether they would register or would vary an 
agreement, was also carried m the Commons by 221 votes to 180. 

Registration of Restrictive Agreements. 

The Board of Trade on Aug. 2 made the first Order under the 
Act, to come into force (subject to Parliamentary approval) 
on Nov. 30, 1956. The Order required that specified classes of 
agreements (broadly those relatmg to prices or other terms or 
conditions of sale, or involvmg collective discrimination) must 
be registered with the Registrar of CoUective Tradmg Agree- 
ments by March 1, 1957. The Board expected about 1,200 
practices to be regi^red. 

Appointment of Registrar. 

Mr. Rupert Leigh Sieh (48), formerly Principal Assistant 
Treasury Solicitor dealing with the work of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, was appointed Registrar of Restrictive 
Tradmg Agreements on Aug. 7 , with a salary of £4,250 p.a. 

Winding-up of Tobacco Trade Association. 

The Tobacco Trade Association (formed m 1931, and repre- 
senting manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers) annoimced 
on Aug. 9 that m view of the enactment of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Bill its arrangements for the collective eirforce- 
ment of pnees of propnetary brands of cigarettes and tobacco, 
and Its collective ban on gift-coupon trading, would cease as 
from Sept. 1. Arrangements by mdividual manufacturers to 
enforce their own prices would not be affected. 

The ABSOOiation also aimoTiiioed that, as its mam fuact^ns were 
ooncexned with resale price mamtenaiLce, it was mtendea that it 
should subsequently be wound up 

Monopolies Coiimiissioii’s Work in 1955. 

The annual report by the Board of Trade on the operation of 
the Monopohes and Restrictive Practices Acts, 1948 and 1953, 
covering the year 1955, was published on Feb. 27, 1956. 


During 1955 the Comimssion completed reports on copper semi- 
manufactured goods (see 14766 A), pneumatio tyres (see 14409 A), 
sand and gravel m Central Scotland, and hard fibre cordage (see helow). 

As regards action taken on previous reports, the report stated 
that after discussions with the Board of Trade the Federation 
of Calico Prmters had agreed to the complete termination of 
the percentage quantum scheme, together with the obligation to 
observe minimum pnees and uniform conditions of tradmg 
(see 13550 A). The Ministry of Works had also obtained 
confirmation from all firms on Government contractmg lists 
that they would not follow the practices criticized by the 
Commission (see 14409 A). 

Withdrawal of Inquhcies. 

Mr. Thorneycroft announced m the House of Commons on 
March 6, 1956, that m view of the introduction of the Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Bill the following inquiries, previously 
referred to the Comimssion, would be withdrawn : electric 
hattenes, street lighting equipment, steel frames for buildings, 
and common prices and tendering (see 14409 A), Other in- 
quiries m progress would be completed before the Bffi became 
law, except the inquiry into chemical fertilizers, which would 
be referred to the reconstituted Comimssion. No action would 
be taken on any matter which would properly come within the 
jurisdiction of the new Restrictive Practices Court. 

The Commission’s reports on Sand and Gravel in Central 
Scotland and on Hard Fibre Cordage were published respec- 
tively on March 22, 1956, and June 8, 1956, and are sum- 
marized below : 

Report on Sand and Gravel in Central Scotland. 

This report stated that m the above-named area (in which T 5 per 
cent of the Scottish population hved) the supply of sand and gravel 
for plaster, cement, road surfacing, filtration, etc-, was controlled by 
the Washed Sand and Gravel Association and the closely related 
Mid-Scotland Sand and Gravel Association. The common miniTnum 
prices and haulage rates fixed by these two bodies were higher than 
might he expected under free competition and were in the Co m m is - 
sion*s view unjustified. ^ x, x-.. ^ 

The Connnission considered that the ** stop lists** and other metlioas 
by which these pnees were supported were not m themselves contrary 
to the pubhc interest. It found, however, that the system of central 
invoicing by the Associations, and the arrangements winch prevented 
Association members from buying from non-Assodation producera 
and also granted special terms to Association members only, did 
operate against the pubhc mterest and should he withdrawn. 

Report on Hard Fibre Cordage. 

This report stated that the members of the Hard Fibre Cordage 
Association, together with certam other supphers, restricted competi- 
tion m the manufacture and supply of nearly all the hard fi._bre 
cordage sold m the Umted Kingdom, mcludmg manila and sisal 
ropes, sisal packing cords and twines, trawl twines, and agricultural 
hmder and haler twines 

The Commission’s principal conclusions and recommendations 
were as follows : 

(1) The Federation’s common price system and its arrangements 

regarding listed dealers, aggregated quantity rebates, resale price 
mamtenance, and exclusive dealing operated against the public 
interest and should he ended. , - x. 

(2) Its arrangements for controlling the s e lling puces of hard fibre 

cordage imported from, the Irish Republic and St- Helena, and for 
discouraging imports from some other sources, operated against the 
pubhc mterest ^ _ _ 

(3) The agreement with the National Association of Rope and 

Twme Merchants, by which this association’s members were allowed a 
special discount and aggregated quantity rebates, and undertook not 
to buy foreign packing cords and twines, operated against the pubhc 
mterest and should he ended. . ^ xx. 

(4) Other Federation arrangements operating against the public 
mterest included (i) prohibitions on the sale of ** first grade manila 
trawl twme or cord and twine made from waste fibre ; (n) the ban on 
spuming “ on commission ” for firms outside the Federation , (m) 
the obhgation to charge “ delivered,” instead of “ex-works ” puces 
for certain kmds of cordage. 

(5) The Federation’s arrangements governing the sizes and 
nmnages of cordage and the breaking strains to be quoted by 
suppliers operated against the pubhc mterest m so far as th^ 
ohhgatory, hut it would not be against the pubhc mterest for the 
Federation to issue a recommended code of practice ^ 

(6) The pool and quota system, in which most Federation memh^s 
participated, operated agamst the pubhc interest and should he 
ended 

Two furtber reports, respectively on the supply of certain, 
rubber footwear and on the supply of linoleum, were published 
by the Commission on July 31 and Sept. 18, and are sum- 
marized below : 

Report on the Supply of Certain Rubber Footwear. 

The report (which covered all kmde of rubber boots, including 
overboots, and footwear with canvas uppers and rubber soles) stated 
that m 1954 68.7 per cent of rubber boots and 44.3 per cent of the 
canvas footwear sold m the U.K. were supphed by members of 
Rubber Footwear Manufacturers’ Association, the Dunlop Ru^er 
Company alone supplying 44.2 per cent of the rubber hoots. The 
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conditioris to wlncli tlie MonopolF RestnctiTe Practices (Inquiry 
and Control) Act applied therefore prevailed in the supply of both 
rubber boots and canvas footwear. 

The OoiiiiiDission’s leading conclusions and recommendations were 
as follows 

(1) The Association's price consultations, and the understanding 
amongst members that they would not n^otiate special prices with 
traders for large orders without notif 3 nLng each other, operated against 
tne pubhc interest. Association members should cease to consult one 
another about prices and should be free to n^otiate special prices for 
large orders without notifsong one another. 

(2 ) The understanding between Association members not to change 
their prices during a season operated against the pubhc mterest and 
should he diseontmued. 

(3) The former understanding between membem, to allow compen- 

sation to traders m accordance with a uniform practice when prices 
were reduced, operated against the pubhc interest and should not be 
revived. ^ 

(4) Provided that the Association’s price consultations were 
diseontmued, the uniform terms at pr^ent available to Association 
members for prompt payment, and the present method of main- 
taining resale pric<^, did not operate against the public mterest 

(6) The Association’s classified list of traders entitled to wholesale 
prices and terms operated against the public mtei'est and should be 
diseontmued. There was no objection, however, to the Association’s 
circulating to members a recommended hst of traders suitable for 
wholesale terms, provided that it did not consult the distributive 
trade m compiling it and made it clear that members were not 
obliged to observe it. , ^ a. t 

(6) The selection by the Association of users entitled to special 
terms operated agamst the public interest and should be diseontmued. 

The Commission also examined {a) the special position of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, m view of its very large share m the 
market for rubber boots ; (6) practices relating to imports of rubber 
boots from Hong As regards (a) it found that, except in its 

capacity as a memher of the Rubber Footwear Manufacturers 
Association, the Dunlop Company did nothing which operated against 
the public mterest. In regard to (6) it found that neither the existing 
arrangements between the Association of Hong KongRuhber Footwear 
Importers and certain exporters, nor that Association’s restrictions 
on the admission of new members, nor the understanding among 
Association members to sell only to wholesalers and multiple retailers, 
operated against the pubhc interest. It would, however, see serious 
objectiou to the mtroduction of an exclusive list of traders, or to any 
understanding by traders to buy Hong Kong rubber footwear 
exclusively from members of the importers* association. 


Report on the Supply of Linoleum. 


The report stated that m the two years ended Jan. 31, 1954, about 
80 per cent by value of the total home trade in linoleum was supplied 
by members of the Lmoleum Manufacturers* Association, who 
partid’pated in a common price system and m other practices which 
restricted competition. The Commission found that at present the 
common price system did not operate against the pubhc interest, but 
considered that there were serious risks ” that it might do so m 
some circumstances if left unamended and uncontrolled. It therefore 
recommended that the system should continue only under certain 
oonditioBS, including periodic Governmental reviews of prices, costs, 
and profits. 

The Commission’s detailedreoommendationsincludedthe following : 

<1) If the price system were oontmued, there should be a freer 
exchange of techmeal information between firms. 

<2) The compulsory observance of the Association’s list of whole- 
salers was against the public interest and should be dlscontiiiued. 
There would, however, be no objection to a recommended list which 
members coid observe as they pleased. 

(3) The loyalty provisions ” of the Association’s pre-war agree- 
ment with wholesalers might be expected, if revived, to operate 
against the pubhc mterest and should be abolished. 

(4) The aggregated retail turnover bonus should also be disoon- 


tmued. 

(5) The former scheme, imder which a percentage of the invoiced 
price of goods m each category of hnoleu m sold as ** job lots ” below 
the list price was paid mto a ** job pool ” and periodically distributed 
to members m proportion to aU their sales m the same category, 
should not be remtroduced, since it might be expected to operate 
against the pubhc mterest. 

(6) There was no objection to the Association retaimng the right to 
expel a member for oontravenmg its rules, provided that nothing 
was done to make it more dif&oult for a member to leave the Associa- 
tion. 

One member of the Conmiission, Professor Sir Arnold Plant, 
signed the report with the reservation that he was not satisfied that 
the safeguards, recommended to prevent the common price system 
from operating m future against the public mterest, would suffice m 
certain eventualities. He suggested that Imoleum manufacturers 
might prefer to suspend the system for an experimental period. 

Another member of the Commission, Mr. C. E. Wrangham, signed 
the report with the reservation that he did not agree that the common 
price system might be expected to operate agamst the public mterest, 
and considered that, while some of the suggested safeguards might 
he desirable, the facts did not warrant their compulsory introduction. 


Commissioii Membership. 

Mr. James Archdale resigned from the Commission with 
effect from Jan. 1, 1056.— (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - Board of Trade Journal) 

(Prev. rep. 14766 A.) 


A. UNITED STATES - CHINA. — U.S. Naval Plane 
shot down off Chinese Coast. - Chinese Rejection of U.S. 
Demand for Compensation. 

The U.S. Navy announced on Aug. 22 that a patrol plane 
carrying a crew of 16 was missmg after having been attacked 
160 miles north of Formosa and about 32 miles off the Chinese 
coast. On the following day Pekmg Radio said that a “ Chiang 
Kai-shek ” plane which had “ mtruded ” over some offshore 
islands 300 miles north of Formosa had been driven off by 
aircraft and had disappeared in the direction of Formosa after 
being hit. U.S. naval vessels and aircraft searched in this area 
on Aug. 24 and recovered wreckage from the missing plane, 
together with the body of one of the crew. Three other bodies 
were recovered later. 

In reply to mquiries made through the British Charge 
d’Affaires in Pekmg, the Chinese Communist Government 
stated on Aug. 27 that if the plane proved to be a U.S. naval 
aircraft, and not a Kuommtang plane as had been believed, 
they could “ not but express great regret,” If this were the 
case, however, it proved that the “ manoeuvres of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet in this area ” and the ‘‘ intrusion of large 
numbers of its aircraft for reconnaissance ” on Aug. 23-24 were 
“ planned provocations by violating China’s territorial air and 
territorial sea,” agamst which the Chmese Government must 
“ express a senous protest.” 

A joint communique issued on Aug. 31 by the U.S. State 
and Defence Departments admitted that “ the plane might by 
a navigational error have passed over or near one of the small 
islands lymg about 37 miles to the east of the China mamland,” 
but added that “ the position of the elements found from the 
plane indicated that the actual attack took place over inter- 
national waters.” The statement said that the attack had been 
made without warning, and announced that compensation 
would be claimed. 

A Chinese Government statement of Sept. 2 rejected both the 
U.S. protest and the demand for compensation, alleging that 
the plane had carried out activities over the coastal islands of 
China and that its “ intrusion into the territorial air of Chma ” 
was ‘‘ by no means accidental.” The statement also said that 
the area was continually visited by “ Chiang mihtary aircraft 
of the U.S. type,” and that m such circumstances it was 

entirely justified that the plane . . . should have been taken 
as a Chiang military aircraft and attacked.” In conclusion, 
the statement reaffirmed the Chmese protest and demanded 
that the U.S.A. should stop its provocative activities.” 

A U.S. Note demandmg full compensation for the loss of 
life and property resulting from the attack was delivered by 
the British Charge d’ Affaires in Peking on Sept. 10. — (New 
York Tunes) (Prev. rep. 14733 A.) 

B. PORTUGAL. — Development of Steel Industry. 

Plans for the large-scale development of the Portuguese 
steel mdustry were annoimced in Lisbon during September. 
They will be earned out m three stages : (1) the immediate 
construction of an iron-smeltmg plant at Leixdes (near Oporto) 
with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons of pig-iron, and of a 
steelworks and rolling-imll at Alcochete, south of the Tagus ; 
(2) extension of the new Alcochete steelworks, and the erection 
of blast furnaces with an annual capacity of 200,000 tons of 
pig-iron, to be completed in 1958 ; (3) a final target of 300,000 
tons of rolled steel per annum, to be attamed in eight years by 
the estabhshment at Leixdes of two Krupp-Renn furnaces with 
a combined capacity of 120,000 tons, and the extension of the 
steelworks and rolling-mill, either at Alcochete or by the 
construction of another plant m northern Portugal. The 
industry will draw on domestic supphes of iron and solid fuel. 
(Bank of London and South America) (Prev. rep. Six-Year 

Plan, 12755 B ; 12540 B.) 

C. SYRIA. — Recognition of Communist China. 

Official Syrian recognition of the People’s Republic of China 
was announced in Damascus on July 3. A commercial and 
payments agreement between the two countries had been 
signed m April whereby Chma undertook to supply Syria with 
machinery, telecommunications equipment, ^emicals, steel 
products, and other manufactured goods, against Syrian 
exports to Chma of cotton, cereals, and other raw materials 
and products. The agreement was signed initially for 

one year and is renewable automatically- All payments will be 
made m sterling. — (Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 14884 C.) 
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A. MIDOLE EAST. — Dr. Hammarskldld’s Visit to 
Israel, Jordan, and Egypt. - Jordanian and Egyptian Infil- 
tration on Israeli Frontiers. - Israeli Repris^ Raids. - 
Israeli Withdrawal from Israeli-Jordanian Armistice 
Commission. - Proposal for Entry of Iraqi Troops into 
Jordan. - British Pledge of Support for Jordan against 
Possible Israeli Attack. - Vote of Confidence by Knesset 
in Israeli Governments Policy. - Security Coimcil Debate 
on Jordanian and Israeli Complaints. 

The situation on the borders of Israel, Jordan, and Egypt 
gravely deteriorated between July and October, as a result of 
frontier incidents (many of them caused by terrorist activities 
of Arab infiltrators) and of the Israeh Gk)vemment’s pohcy of 
replying to such incidents by organized reprisal raids. Details 
of developments on the fiontiers and their international reper- 
cussions are given below under cross-headmgs. 


Dr. Hammarskjdld^s Visit to Further Middle East. 

The U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold, accom- 
panied by Major-General Bums, Chief of Staff of the U.N. 
Truce Supervisory Organization, arrived on July 19 m Jerusalem, 
where he had long discussions with the Israeh Premier, Mr. 
Ben-Gunon. A communique issued on July 20 stated that they 
had made “ a fuU and fruitful review of developments in this 
area since the last visit of the Secretary-General,” and had 
discussed “ ways and means to establish the state of affairs 
envisaged in the armistice agreements between Israel and her 
neighbours.” Dr. Hammarslqold and General Burns afterwards 
proceeded to Amman for talks with the Jordanian Premier, 
M. Hashem, and thence to Cairo, where they met President 
Nasser, Dr. Pawzi (the Egyptian Foreign Minister), and 
M. Ahmed el Shukairy (Assistant Secretary-General of the Arab 
League) on July 22. Before leaving Cairo on July 23, Dr. 
Hammarskjold stated that he had received assurances from 
both sides that no action would be taken that would upset the 
relative calm prevailmg along the Israeli frontier. 

Frontier Incidents, July-August. 


Despite these assurances, a new series of incidents began 
immediately after Dr. Hammarskjold’s visit, the most impor- 
tant of which are tabulated below. 

July 24, Two XJ.N. observers were imured by the explosion of a 
mine in the Mount Scopus demilitarized zone near Jerusalem while 
mvestigatmg an Israeli complamt that Arab Legionairea had pene- 
trated into the area. 

Jtdy 25. An exchange of fire occurred in the Jerusalem area, 
several Jordamans bemg wounded; a third U.N. observer was 
wounded when Jordaman villagers fired on a tJ.N. team which was 
mvestigatmg the incident ; and the Arab Legion command announ^d 
that an Israeli plane which had flown over J ordanian territory north 


of Jeruslaem had been shot down. ^ ^ , 4 . ^ « 

July 26. Dr. Hammarskiold announced that he had directed a 
new strong appeal to all concerned to take all measures necessary for 
the protection of the cease-fire to which they are bound by solenm 
undertakings to the The moidents, he added, were ex;;^e^ 

sions of the deeply disturbed conditions which still prevail, and wmch 
render it imperative for aU concerned to impose the disciplme which 

alone can preserve peace and order.” 

July 21. An Israeh convoy escorting an American archaeologist 
was fired on m the Negev, east of El Auja , a group of Egyptians 
fired ou an Israeli settlement m the El Ama demihtarized zone, 
woundmg two oivihans ; and two Israelis were injured when their 
lorry struck a m i n e in the same area. 4 . 4 . v ^ 

JuiXy 28. Hr. Rasmussen, a Danish radio operator attached to the 
U.N. Truce Supervisory Organization, was kUled by the explosion of 
a mine near the Gaza strip. . . . j.. 

Aug. 2. An Israeh patrol fired on a Jordanian patrol m the same 
area, imifrig two National Guardsmen. The IsraeH-Jordanian Mtod 
Armistice Commission found Israel responsible for this moident on 


^ug. 16. Armed Jordanians amhushed a bus and two jeeps escor- 
ting it on the road to Elath, killmg a woman and three and 

wounding seven IsraeUs, whilst five more Israelis 
a lorry struck a mine near Beersheba. 

statement on the same day condemning these ^ttacks on IsraeU 
civilians, and announcing that “ in the light of the resifite of ^e 
investigations it will be decided what action should be taken by me 
because of these most serious acts of violence, induding requests for 
punishment of the transgressors.” This the tot 
which the Secretary-General had commented pubhdy on Israeli- 
Arab frontier incidents immediately after they had ocourred. 

Aug. 17. Israeli units entered the Gaza strip at two 
on an Egyptian patrol, three of whom were hiUed, and am^hed an 
Army jeep, killing six medical staff. Dr. Hammarakjdd immediacy 
Issued a second statement deploring these incidents, 
that acts of retaliation coidd ” not be considered as acts of sell 
defence In the senee of the TJ.N. Charter.’’ i- +>ia 

Auo. 21. An IsraeU patrol which had crossed the frontier to tne 
Jenin area dashed with a Jordanian patrol. ^ I^U hdM ^ed 
and three Jordanians wounded. The Mixed Armlstloe Commission 
found Israel responsible for this incident on Aug. 29. 




Aug. 24. Israeli and Egyptian troops exchanged fire in the Gaza 
strip area, two Israehs being wounded. 

Aug 30. Two Israeli soldiers were killed and four injured when 
their vehicle was blown up by a mine m the El Auja zone. 

Aug. 31. Israeli troops raided Egyptian territory at three points, 
two m the Gaza strip and one west of the El Auja zone, 13 Egyptian 
soldiers being killed and two wounded- The raids were brfieved to 
be a reprisal for the previous day’s incident. 

Frontier Incidents and Israeli Reprisal Raids, 
September-October. 

The situation deteriorated fnrtiier during September and 
October, when Israeli forces, as reprisals for murders by Arab 
infiltrators and other frontier incidents, earned out a series^ of 
increasmgly large-scale raids on military bases on Jordanian 
territory. 

The Rahwa and Gharandal Reprisal Raids. 

The succession of incidents began on Sept. 10,^ when an Israeli 
timt was fired on by Jordaman National Guards in the Dawiynma 
area, and a clash ensued in which six Israelis wei» killed and three 
wounded. The Mixed Armistice Commission found Jordan respon- 
SHLble for thia incident on Sept. 17. Also on Sept. 10, a railway line 
near Beersheba was blown, up by Arab infiltrators, who were believed 
to have come from Egypt. 

As a reprisal for the latter incident, an Israeli patrol cro ssed the 
Egyptian border in the El Auj^ area on Sept. 11, killed five Egyptian 
soldiers, and wounded a sixth. 

Another Israeli force of battalion strength crossed the Jordanian 
frontier west of Hebron durmg the night of Sept. 11-12, attacked the 
police post at Rahwa, killing five policemen and 10 soldiers, and then 
blew up the building. Five Arab Legionaries were killed and three 
wounded when the Israelis amhushed a patrol coming to the aid of 
the police post. Before returning to Israeli territory the raiders also 
blew up a school budding The hlixed Armistioe Commission con- 
demned Israel on Sept. 19 for this attack, which was described m the 
Draeh Press as a reprisal for the Dawiyima moident. 

On Sept. 12 infiltrators from Jordan murdered three Druse guards 
at au Israeh oil-drillmg camp m the eastern Negev. As a reprisal, a 
large Israeh force shelled and blew up the Jordanian police post at 
Gharandal (45 miles north of Aqaba) on Sept. 13, and also blew up a 
school building. Nme Jordanian policemen and two civihans were 
kiHed in this raid, and four policemen and two civilians wounded. 
The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned the attack on Gharandal 
on Sept. 24 as a flagrant breach of the armistice agreement ” 

Dr. Hamiaarsicj51d*s Warning. 

Dr. Hammarskjold, in a statement issued on Sept. 13, emphasized 
that the ” mounting series of mcidents ** smee July had not invali- 
dated the cease-fire agreements concluded in AprE. These agreements 
could he ” put out of existence only if formally repealed by one of the 
Governments concerned, or if challenged by actions clearly indicating 
that the Government does not consider iteelf any longer bound by 
the obligation,” hut such action would re-establish a state of w^- 
On Sept. 14 Dr. Hammarskjold handed almost identical Notes to the 
Israeli and Jordaman delegates to the U.N., stating that both lOTael 
and Jordan must be held fully accountable for the disr^rd of 
both the appeals from the U.N. and the obligations under the 
armistice agreement, specifically the cease-fire obligation” The 
British Foreign OfflOe issued on Sept. 13 a statement condemnmg 
the Rahwa raid as a violation of Israel’s recent aBsnranoes to Dr. 
Hammarskjold that the cease-fire would be respected. 


The Hasan Reprisal Raid. 

A new series of incidents began on Sept- 23, when maohme-gun 
fire was opened from a Jordanian position on a party of archaeolo- 
gists who were inspecting rums at Ramat Rachel, south of Jerusalem, 
four Israelis being killed and 16 wounded. On Sept. 24 an Israeli 
woman was killed by Jordaman fire in the Jerusalem area, and ^ 
Israeli tractor-driver was killed and another wounded south of Lake 
Tiberias. The Jordanian authorities allied that in both mcidenlB on 
Sept. 24 the persons killed had crossed into Jordanian territory, which 
was, however, denied hy the Israeli authorities. 

As a reprisal for these incidents, an Israeh force (estimated by the 
Jordaman military authorities at 5,000) attacked a Jordaman pwce 
post near Husan (four miles west of Bethlehem) during the mght of 
Sept. 25-26, and after fierce hand-to-hand fighting oompletmy 
demolished it. Further heavy fighting took place at the n^^by 
village of Wadi Fukm, where the raiders blew up a school bimciing. 
U.N. investigators gave the number of Jordaman i^su^ties aa 
37 soldiers and pohee and two civilians (one a 12 -year-old girl) jmie(v 
and 11 wounded ; Jordaman claims that 90 Israelis had been l^ea 
were denied by the Israeli military anthorities, who gave their 
casualties as nine killed and eight wounded. The Mixed Armisto 
Commission condemned the Husan raid on Oct. 4, the meetmg being 
boycotted by Israel (see below). 

Israeli, Jordanian, and Britisli Statements. - Dr. HaniniarskjSId*B 
Further Warning. 

The Israeli Foreign Minister, Mrs. Men, saw General Bums at her 
own request on Sept. 26. According to an official statement israed 
afterwards by the Foreign Ministry, she described the 
inevitable consequence of the chain of murder and 2 ^ 
mltted by Jordanian forces against the citizens of Is^l in 
territory ” ; assured General Bums that Israel's policy was to 
’ ynniTita.in the ceaso-fire on a basis of reciprocity ” ; and requested 
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Br, Hajnniarslpold and General Bums to “ taJfce the nec^sary steps 
to ensure the ohserrance by Jordan of her cease-fire nndertalongs/* 
The statement recalled that 36 Israelis had been Jellied and 51 wounded 
in Jordanian attaclcs during the past six months. 

Bifal, the permanent Jordanian delegate to the U.N., in a 
statement issued later the same day, declared that the Israeli 
Gove rn Tn ent*8 aTOwal of its r^ponsibility for the raid “ proves 
that Israel is not qualified to be a member of the United Nations." 
“ We may bring this recent brutal attack before the Seennty 
Council any minute/’ the statement continued, but if the matter is 
going to be a further condemnation agamst Israel, such condemnations 
have previously been passed and were completely disregarded by 
Israel. The question therefore becomes whether the Security Council 
would take real action agamst Israel for her repeated violations, or 
whether we ourselves will he compelled to put an end to any such 
aggression.” 

A statement issued by the British Foreign Office on Sept. 26 
deplored both the recent frontier meidents and the Israeli reprisals, 
pointing out that ‘‘reprisal raids have been repeatedly condemned by 
the Security Council,” and that “ the tT.N. Secretary-General has 
expressed the view that such raids cannot he considered as within 
the limits of legitimate self-defence.” 

In the course of the same day. Dr Hammarskiold mterviewed the 
representatives of Britain, France, the U.S A., the Soviet Union, 
Jordan, and Israel. He afterwards issued a statement recommendmg 
that, if the Governments of Jordan and Israel did not hrmg the 
situation rapidly under control, “ the Security Council shonld take 
the matter up in order to reaffirm its policy as established m previous 
resolutions, and, were the Council to find the continned deterioration 
to constitute a threat to peace, to decide on what further measures 
may be indicated.” 

The Qalqilya Reprisal Raid. 

On Oct. 4 raiders from Jordan ambushed two cars on the Beersheba- 
Sodom road 10 miles from the frontier, killing five Israelis and wound- 
ing another, whilst on Oct. 9 two Israeli civilians were murdered 
seven miles from the frontier between Petah Tiqva and Natanya by 
Jordanians armed with suh-machine guns. In consequence, Israeh 
forces carried out during the night of Oct. 10-11 their largest reprisal 
raid hitherto in the area of Qalqilya (north-east of Tel Aviv), and a 
pitched battle ensued in which both sides suffered senous casualties. 

The attack began at 9.30 p.m. on Oct. 10, when two Israeli infantry 
regiments, supported by armour and artillery, advanced mto 
Jordanian territory along a six-mile front between Tulkarm and 
Habla, under cover of a heavy artillery barrage. The mam attack was 
directed agamst the fortified police barracks at Qalqilya, which 
served as the regional headquarters for the Arab Legion, National 
Guard, and police. After a three-hour bombardment of the village 
amid violent hand-to-hand fightmg, the Israelis stormed the barracks 
and blew it up, together with fuel and ammunition dumps and a 
pumping station. A Jordanian battalion was ambushed at Nehi 
Elias while on its way to Qalqilya, and fightmg continued for some 
hours, durmg which an Israeli company was cut off until reheved by 
tanks and aircraft, Jordanian Army and National Guard centres in 
the villages of Habla, Soufln, and Jayous were also attacked, whilst 
Jordaman artillery shelled three Israeli settlements, though without 
causing any casualties. 

When the attack began the Jordanians informed the Truce Super- 
visory Organization, and Ring Hussein hurried from Jerusalem to 
direct operations m person. An appeal hy General Bums for a cease- 
fire was reieoted hy the Israelis, but after the demohtion of the 
Qalqilya barracks they agreed to accept his appeal. Fighting was 
accordingly broken off at 4.30 a-m. on Oct. 11, when the Israehs 
withdrew. The Israeh military authorities admitted the death of 18 
members of their forces, whilst a report issued by General Bums on 
Oot. 18 gave the number of Jordamans kiUed as 48, including three 
civilians. The total casualties, the report pomted out, were the 
highest resulting from any mcident since the Israeli bombardment of 
Gaza in April (see 14793 A). 

The Israeli Foreign Ministry, in a statement issued on Oct. 11, 
claimed that the raid had been directed agamst “a centre of Jordanian 
aggression,” which had “reached new heights of ferocity and cruelty” 
during the last few days. As U.N. organs had “ remamed powerless 
before the onslaught of Jordanian aggression,” the statement added, 
Israel had been left to face with her own means “ an unbridled 
campaign of murderous Jordanian assaults ” 

Israeli Withdrawal from Israeli-Jordaaiati Armistice 
Commission. 

Israel mthdrew from the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice 
Commission on Oct. 3, followmg the Commission’s decision 
concerning the circumstances of the incident on Sept. 23 in 
which a mmber of Israeli archaeologists were Mlled or wounded 
by Jordanian fire at Ramat Rachel (see above). The Jordanian 
mihtary authorities maintained that the incident had been 
caused by a single soldier who had been mentally deranged. 
Tto explanation was accepted by the neutral chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission on Oct. 1, but the Israeh Gk)vem- 
ment contended that more than one soldier had fired, and 
aimoimced on Oct. 3 that in protest agamst the Commission 
albsolviiig Jordan from blame it would no longer participate 
in the Commission’s work. 


Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Report on 
Frontier Situation, 

A report to the Security Council by Dr. Hammarsfejold on 
the general frontier situation, dated Sept. 12, was published 
by headquarters in New York on Sept. 28. 

In his previous report of May 9, Dr. Hammarskjold recalled, he had 
pointed out the dangers arising from the tendency of each party to 
interpret the armistice agreement to mean “ that any one infringe- 
ment of the provisions of the agreement by one party justifies 
reactions by the other party which, m their turn, are breaches of the 
armistice agreement, without any limitations as to the field within 
which reciprocity is considered to prevail.” By the new cease-fire 
agreements of April and May he had endeavoured to “ lift the cease- 
fire clauses out of the armistice agreements, so as to give them an 
independent legal status as obligations, compliance with which was 
conditioned only by reciprocity m respect of the implementation of 
the same obligations by the other parties.” None of the parties 
concerned, however, had taken advantage of the new situation thus 
established to take positive steps which would lead to a better general 
atmosphere. “ While in many cases the parties have made ener- 
getic efforts to support the cease-fire by appropriate instructions to 
their forces, they have, seen m retrospect, failed to carry through a 
disciplme sufficiently firm to forestall incidents which, step by step, 
must necessarily nndermme the cease-fire ... If the cease-fire is 
permitted continuously to be challenged hy actual events, it wiE lose 
its sanctity and become a dead letter . . . Acts of violence, supposed 
to have been staged by one party, have been immediately followed by 
acts of violence which must be supposed to have been started by 
persons on the other side ‘in self-defence,' as part of a policy of 
retaliation ...” 

“ The efforts of the U.N , whatever the resources used,” the report 
concluded, “ can never he of appropriate effectiveness without the 
co-operation of the sovereign Governments directly concerned ... I 
have found no reason to doubt the view formed in April that there is 
a general will to peace in the region, nor that the state of affairs 
which we have had durmg part of this year has been one which has 
offered mnqne possibihties for improvements of the situation. 
However, later developments have indicated that the will to establish 
peaceful conditions had not grown strong enough for any of those 
concerned to take the risks necessary for a use of existmg opportu- 
nities. The possibihties are still there, and the U N. must continue 
to impress on the Governments in the region their serious duty to 
use them,” 

iraqi-Jordanian Military Co-operation. - Israeli 

Warning against Entry of Iraqi Troops into Jordan. - 
British and U.S. Support for Jordan. 

Following the Rahwa and Gharandal raids. King Hussein of 
Jordan visited Baghdad on Sept. JL4-15 for discussions with 
King Faisal and the Iraqi Premier, GenerarNiiri ‘es-Said^ A 
coimnuniqu^ issued after the talks said that they had discussedT 
‘‘ the dangerous situation arising from the Zionist threats and 
provocations ” and the immediate measures that should be 
taken m accordance with the Jordanian-Iraqi defence treaty.” 
An Iraqi military mission subsequently arrived in Amman to 
discuss the form which co-operation between the two countries 
should take, including the possibihty of stationing Iraqi forces 
in Jordan, and followmg the Husan raid the Jordanian Foreign 
Minister, M. Abdelhadi, visited Baghdad from Sept. 26 to 
Oct. 1 for further talks. The Egyptian Ambassador in Amman, 
M. Seif Eddin, delivered a message from President Nasser to 
M. Hashem on Sept. 15, assuring him that Egypt “ will fight if 
Jordan or any other Arab country is subjected to Israeli 
aggression, notwithstanding Egypt’s preoccupation with the 
Suez Canal issue.” 

Followmg the Qalqilya raid, offers of military assistance to 
Jordan in the event of further Israeli attacks were received 
from all the Arab countries. President Nasser mformed M. 
Abdelhadi on Oct. 11 that Egypt would supply Jordan with 
arms and financial help, and the Syrian Embassy in Amman 
announced on Oct. 16 that a large consignment of heavy and 
light arms had begun to enter Jordan as a gift from the Syrian 
people ; this consigmnent, the Embassy stated on the following 
day, consisted of arms entirely of Western ongm. In Baghdad 
official sources stated on Oct. 12 that Iraqi troops were ready 
to move into J ordan at short notice if a request for their support 
was received. 

Grave concern was caused in Israel by this announcement, in 
view of the fact that Iraq had attacked Israel from Jordanian 
territory in 1948, had refused (unlike the other Arab States) to 
sign a separate armistice agreement, and was therefore tech- 
mcally still at war with Israel. Israeli fears were further 
increased hy a proposal made by General Nun es-Said on 
Oct. 7, in an mterview with a correspondent of The Times, 
that another effort to reach a permanent Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment in the Middle East should be made by persuading Israel 
to negotiate on the basis of the 1947 U.N.Palestine proposals.” 
This suggestion was welcomed on Oct. 8 by the Foreign Office 
in London, where a spokesman recalled Sir Anthony Eden’s 
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offer of Britain’s good services in bringing about a compromise 
m bis GxnldbaU speech last year (see 14519 A). The Israeh 
Foreign Ministry, however, in a statement issued on Oct. 12, 
gave wammg that Israel would regard the entry of Iraqi 
troops mto Jordan as a direct threat to her security and to the 
validity of the Israeh- Jordanian Armistice Agreement. The 
presence of Iraqi troops m Jordan, the statement said, would 
jeopardize the status quo in the area, whilst the Iraqi Premier’s 
suggestion was only a move in Iraq’s expansionist drive 
towards the Mediterranean, which traditionally has been the 
basic objective of Iraqi policy.” Mrs. Meir reiterated on the 
following day that Israel was “ determined to meet the threat 
to Israel’s integrity ” which, she said, a movement of Iraqi 
troops mto Northern Jordan would constitute. 

In her statement Mrs. Meir agam reiected the “ British-supported ” 
proposal of General Nnri es-Said for a settlement based on the U.N. 
partition plan of 1917, saying that Iraq herself had attempted to 
erase this plan m 1948, ** not without the aid of the British Govern- 
ment of those days,” and that the territorial changes mvolved m such 
a settlement would endanger Israel’s very existence 

Full support for the proposal to station Iraqi troops m 
Jordan was expressed by the British and U.S. Governments. 
Mr. Westlake, the British Chargd d’ Affaires officially informed 
the Israeh Government on Oct. 12 that Iraqi troops were about 
to enter Jordan and would be stationed there mdefinitely. If 
Israel considered such troop movements a sufficient reason for 
attackmg Jordan, he added, the British Government would feel 
itself obliged to go to Jordan’s assistance, by virtue of the 
Anglo- Jordanian treaty of 1948 and the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950. The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Lawson, told the Israeh 
Government on Oct. 13 that the U.S. Government had also 
approved the stationmg of Iraqi troops m Jordan, as likely to 
stabilize the military situation and reduce the danger of a 
general conflict. In reply to Israeli inquiries, Mr. Westlake 
gave assurances on Oct. 14 that the Iraqi forces would be 
limited in number and would be stationed to the east of the 
River Jordan. 

A communique issued by the Israeli Cabmet on Oct. 14 
expressed “ anxiety and astonishment ” at the British “ threat ” 
to take action agamst Israel, and fully supported Mrs. Men’s 
declaration. The Israeh Ambassadors in London, Washington, 
Paris, and Moscow were recalled on the same day for consulta- 
tions. 

The proposal that Iraqi troops sbould be stationed m Jordan 
aroused concern m Egypt as well as in Israel Major Salem, the 
former Minister of National Guidance, alleged m his newspaper 
Al STiaab on Oct. 15 that this proposal was the result of a plot ” 
between the British, Israeli, and Iraqi Governments, and that its 
real ftim was to enable Iraq to take over Jordan on the eve of the 
Jordanian elections due to be held on Oct 21 

An Iraqi military mission headed by Crown Prmc^ Abdul 
lUah arrived in Amman on Oct. 14 for discussions with King 
Hussem and the Jordanian Government. At the conclusion of 
the talks, a Jordanian Government spokesman announced on 
Oct. 15 that Iraqi troops would not enter Jordan ‘‘ at this tune,” 
but would be placed strategically on the border “ ready to 
make the fastest possible approach ” if they were needed. In 
the event of an attack by Israel they would enter Jordan 
immediately, and if necessary would cross to the west bank of 
the River Jordan. Full agreement, he added, had also been 
reached on the supply of war material to Jordan by Iraq. Accord- 
ing to the Amman correspondent of The Times ^ the Joidanian 
Government’s decision not to call m Iraqi troops was attri- 
buted by diplomatic sources to the strength of popular feeling 
against Iraq, to the widespread behef that the Western Powers 
would use Iraqi forces to influence the voting in the elections 
and force Jordan to join the Baghdad Pact, and to the 
Government’s fears that their arrival would be followed by riots. 

General Ali Abu Nuwar, the Jordaman Chief of Staff, stated on 
Oct. 16 that if Iraqi troops entered Jordan they would be placed 
under the command of the J ordaman C -m-0 [This deoi^on was 
believed to represent a concession by the Iraqi Government, wbicn 
was reported to have refused for some weeks to place its troops under 
Jordaman command, as a result of its suspicions of Egyptian influence 
in Jordan.} General Nuwar also said that K A F jet planes stationed 
at ATnTr.fl.T> had been put on an alert basis smce the Qalqilya raid^ 
and that arrangements had been made with Britain so that he could 
call on British planes “ within the hour ” in the event of a new 
Israeli attack. 

Commenttog on this statement on Oct 17, a Foreign Office spokes- 
man in London, whflst reaffirming the British Government’s mtention 

to come to the assistance of Jordan in the event of war being made 
against her,” emphasized, however, that “if we are to take action 
under the treaty, we would obviously have to decide what circ^- 
stanoes warrant the treaty being hivoked. Any decision on action 
would have to be taken in London There was “ no question 
whatever.” he added, of the B, A.F. in Jordan being placed under 
Jordanian^oommand 


Two R.A.F. jet fighters from Cyprus flew over Amman on Oct. 18, 
and four more on Oct 20. The British Embassy, however, described 
their visit as a routme practice flight 

M. Abdelhadi, who had visited Baghdad, Damascus, 

I and Cairo durmg the previous week, left Amman on Oct. 17 
' for Rij^adh to open discussions with the Saudi Arabian Govem- 
I ment on military and financial aid for Jordan. 

Tlie Knesset Debate. 

A general debate in the Knesset on foreign affairs and security 
was opened on Oct. 15 by Mr. Ben-Gurion, who in his speech 
strongly criticized the "British Government’s attitude and 
stated that Israel reserved her freedom of action if Iraqi troops 
entered Jordan. 

Mr. Ben-Giinon attributed Israel’s security problem m recent 
months to the supply of Czechoslovak arms to Egypt. He scorned 
the Soviet Umon’s explanation that the arms were being supphed to 
Egypt m the interests of IVIiddle East peace and to strengthen the 
Arab countries’ mdependence, and said that this arms deal had 
actually redoubled tension in the Middle East and mcreased it 
tliroughout the world. The Arab countries had mtensified their 
“ feverish preparations for a second round against Israel,” and all 
efforts by Dr. Hammarskjold and others to bring about an improve- 
ment m EgTut’s relations with Israel had failed. 

Explaining his earher refusal to launch the “ preventive war ” 
advocated by some of the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that he 
considered war in the first place from the pomt of view of young 
people killed and their elders bereaved. His alternative to snch a 
war had been to strengthen Israel’s defences and to secure armaments 
capable of meeting those acquired by Egypt from Soviet sources. 
In its search for arms, however, the Government had “ Imocked on 
many doors and found them closed.” Whilst sending heavy tanks to 
Egypt, the British Government had refused to sell them to Israel, 
although Britain was a party to the Tripartite Declaration mtended 
to secure a military balance m the Middle East. Britain, however, 
had previously supphed Israel with a number of Meteor aircraft, and 
recently France and Canada had each snppbed *24 jet fighters (see 
14985 A , 15144 C) Although Israel’s defences had been greatly 
improved since the begmmng of the year, and he was confident that 
any Arab attack would end in victory for Israel, her enemies could 
only be deterred from starting a war agamst her if Israel received the 
arms she needed. 

As a justification of Israel’s pohcy of reprisals, Mr Ben-Gurion 
quoted numerous frontier incidents to prove his allegation that the 
Arab leaders consistently mcited their peoples to carry out acts of 
murder and sabotage against Israel. All Israel’s demands to the U.N. 
Truce Organization to compel the Arab countries to end their attacks 
had failed — ^not necessarily because the U.N. truce authorities lacked 
goodwill, but because they were helpless Israel had therefore had 

no alternative but to take action m self-defence,” in accordance 
with her rights under the U.N- Charter, and “ murderers, and those 
who send them, will not be allowed to escape without severe pumsh- 
meut.” 

Describing General Nuri es-Said’s proposal for a settlement on the 
basis of the 1947 resolution as a disgmsed attack on the integrity 
of our borders,” Mr. Ben-Gurion said : “ I do not know what were 
I the origmal sources of this doubtful peace initiative, but the Govern- 
ment of Israel has akeady expressed its determined attitude^ to the 
proposal, as made by the Prune Minister of Bntam, on Nov 15 last ” 
(see 14519 A ; 14525 A) Although frontier rectifications by mutual 
agreement could be considered, he continued, “ this latest plan to 
cut up the State of Israel, which has made its way from Baghdad to 
the Guildhall, or from the Guildhall to Baghdad, will never succeed, 
and m the form now raised by Iraq’s Prune Mmister can only be 
considered as a means of distracting the attentions of the Arab 
world from the grave Suez problem and diverting it towards Israel.” 
If Iraqi troops moved mto Jordan, he emphasized, Israel “ feels free 
to act as she thinks fit,” as the entry of Iraqi forces, even if only to the 
east bank of the River Jordan, would constitute an attack on the 
status quo as laid down m the Israeli- Jordaman armistice agreement. 
In conclusion, Mr Ben-Gurion referred to the Suez crisis, and observed 
that although Israel’s rights had been affected long before the 
nationalization of the Canal, she had not been invited to any of tbe 
conferences called to consider the question. 

During the ensuing debate, Mr. Begin, leader of the extreme 
right-wmg HerutT), said that lunlted reprisals “accomplish nothing 
but casualties ” ; urged the Government to seize the opportumty to 
expand Israel’s frontiers ; and declared that “ we have fought the 
British before and we can fight them again,” Mr, GaKle, a leading 
member of the left-wing AMvt Avodah, who expressed the view that 
war with the Arab States was inevitable, advocated that reprisals 
should not be limited to military objectives, and that the attacking 
forces should not abandon positions which they had occupied. 
Spokesmen for the left-wing Mapam and most of those from the 
Mapai (Mr. Ben-Gurion’s party), on the other hand, supported a 
pohcy of restraint. 

Replying to the debate on Oct. 17, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that it 
would be unwise to explain with any exactness the meaning of his 
statement that if Iraqi troops entered J ordan Israel would consider 
herself free to act, as its concrete interpretation would be determined 
by circumstances and by the actions of Iraq and other countries. 
There had been a number of favourable developments in the last few 
days as regards the danger of Iraqi troops entering Jordan and the 
Suez problem, but Israel must not be led into over-optimism or rely 
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on Terbal promises. The greatest danger still threatened from the 
Egyptian dictator, who dominated the other Arab States and neTer 
tired of proclaiming his intention to destroy Israel. Turning to the 
question of IsraeTs reprisals policy, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that some 
aspects of this called for adjustment, and the proper body to make 
recommendations was the Knesset foreign affairs and security com- 
mittee. He confirmed that all recent reprisals raids had received 
Cabinet approval beforehand, except the Gharandal raid of Sept. 13, 
full details of which had, however, been known to him m advance. 
In conclusion, Air. Ben-Gurion emphasized Israel’s desire for peace, 
which, he said, could he ensured only by building up her defences to a 
level at which they could serve as a deterrent 

A motion approving Mr. Ben-Gimon’s statement was adopted 
on Oct. 17 76 votes to 13, only the Heruth and the Com- 

miinists voting against. 

Security Council Debate on Jordanian and Israeli 
Complaints* 

The Jordanian Government requested on Oct. 15 that the 
Security Council should meet as early as possible to take the 
necessary action to deal with the most senous situation ” 
arising from the Israeli raids of Sept. 25 and Oct. 10-11, which 
constituted a “ flagrant violation ” of the armistice agreement 
and the U.N. Charter and a threat to peace and security. The 
Israeli Government submitted on Oct. 17 a counter-charge 
accusing Jordan of “ persistent violations ” of the armistice 
agreement and the cease-fire agreement concluded m April 
The Security Council opened its debate on the two complaints 
on Oct. 19. 

M. Rifai (Jordan) said that the Israeli reprisal raids represented 
** premeditated systematic military aggression,” and referred to 
Israel’s refusal to co-operate with the Mixed Armistice Commission 
as ‘‘ a new failure of Israel to comply with her ohhgations.” Israel, he 
alleged, was takmg advantage of the Arab States’ preoccupation with 
the Suez question and with their internal problems to expand her 
frontiers by persistent aggression. He therefore called on the Coxmcil 
to apply Aj^ticde 41 of the IT.K. Charter, which provides for the use of 
economic and diplomatic sanctions to give effect to the Council’s 
decisions, and contmued . “If the Council does not take action to 
stop the Israeli aggression right away, then my country will have to 
seek other methods by which it could ensure the safety of our borders. 
Such a development, if it happens, will extend beyond our present 
local arrangements ” 

Mr. Kidron, who represented Israel in the temporary absence of 
Mr. Ehan, the Israeli ALmbassador to the U.S.A , contended that 
Jordan had been responsible in every case for “ initiating these 
gnevous sequences of bloodshed,” and that the U N. Charter did not 
require Israel to suffer armed attacks upon her territory and popula- 
tion. If Jordan was prepared to put an end to attacks on Israel there 
would be peace along the frontier. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (Britam) said that it was a matter of “very 
great concern ” to Britam that the Council should agam be dealing 
with the border situation, despite Dr. Hammarsk] old’s “ tactful and 
persistent efforts.” “ The tension along the border between Israel 
and Jordan,” he contmued, “ is now greater than at any time since 
the armistice was signed. It is due to the great restraint shown by 
the Government of Jordan that the situation has not got out of hand. 
Our Jordanian ally has our sympathy and commendation.” 

M. Abdoh (Persia) also praised the Jordanian Government’s 
restraint and condemned Israel’s “ flagrant aggression.” M Sobolev 
(Soviet XJnion) described as “ particularly alarmmg ” the Israeli 
Government’s admission that they had planned and organized their 
“ aggressive actions” as part of a policy of reprisals, although this had 
repeatedly been condemned by tbe Council, and called for “ energetic 
mtervention ” to forestall such acts m the future 

The Council’s chairman for the month, M. Comut-Gentille 
(France) adjourned the meeting until Mr. Eban could be 
present to put the Israeli case, and called on Israel and Jordan 
to show their respect for the Council’s authority by abstaining 
from any acts that might further inflame an already dangerous 
situation. — (U.N. Information Centre, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14985 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures, Third 
Quarter, 1956. 

Imports into the United Kmgdom m August totalled 
£322,800,000, exports £253,400,000, and re-exports £8,200,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £60,700,000. 
The eorrespondmg figures for September were : imports 
£295,200,000, exports £222,300,000, and re-exports £9, 200,000, 
the adverse visible balance amountmg to £68,700,000. 

Trade figures for the third quarter of 1956 showed that 
imports were £937,500,000, exports £742,000,000 and 
re-exports £27,200,000. The adverse visible balance was thus 
£168^700,000.— -(Board of Trade Journal) 

rep. 15060 B ; First Half of 1956, 15023 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Cabinet Changes. - Mr. 
Head succeeds Sir W, Monckton as Secretary for War. 

It was announced on Oct. 18 from 10 , Downing Street 
{a) that Sir Walter Monckton had resigned as Mimster of 
Defence and would become Pa 5 rniaster-General, with a seat in 
the Cabinet ; (b) that Mr. Antony Head, the Secretary for War, 
would succeed Sir Waiter Monckton as Minister of Defence; 

(c) that Mr. Head would himself be succeeded at the War Ofl5ee 
by Mr. John Hare (Mimster of State for Colomal Affairs) ; and 

(d) that Mr. Hare’s successor at the Colomal Office would be 
Mr. John Scott Maclay. 

Letters exchanged between the Prime IVIini&ter and Sir Walter 
Monckton were published on the same day. In tendering his resigna- 
tion as Munster of Defence, Sic Walter wrote . 

. The military precautions which we have had to take in 
consequence of the Suez Crisis have been planned and taken. I have 
done my best, too, to prepare the way for the vital decisions m many 
fields of defence which have to he made in the weeks and months 
which he immediately ahead of ns They are not short-term decisions 
but mvolve adopting policies which must he pursued and implemented 
over the next few years. I feel sure that it is essential that the Minister 
who makes these decisions should be prepared to continue m his 
office until the end of this Parliament Affter more than four years as 
Munster of Labour and the constant and mounting strain which my 
pr^ent office has entailed for me from the moment of my appoint- 
ment, I do not feel able to carry on for as long as that If I am right 
m this, though I shall be personally sorry to leave the Ministry, I 
think that the moment has come for me to go. If yon feel disposed 
to retain me in your Cabinet in a less arduous post, I should count it 
an honour to go on serving under your leadership and should welcome 
the opportunity of continuing to give you my loyal support ...” 

Sir AjQthony Eden, in reply, accepted “ with smoere reluctance ” 
Sir Walter’s wish to be relieved of the Defence portfolio, paid tribute 
to Sir Walter’s services, first as Minister of Labour and Manpower 
and then as Minister of Defence, and expressed the hope that be 
would accept the office of Paymaster-General and remam in the 
Cabinet. “ This,” the letter said, “ would relieve you of heavy 
departmental duties, although you would still be able to give us your 
help in other ways ” 

Sir Walter Monckton’s appomtment to the post of Paymaster- 
General increased the size of the Cabinet from 18 to 19. The 
post had been vacant since the major Government changes in 
December 1955, when the Earl of Selkirk, who had held the 
office, was appomted Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Sir Walter Monckton (65), a lawyer by profession, had been 
Director-General of the Ministry of Information durmg the early part 
of the last World War and subsequently was Director-General of 
British Propaganda and Information Services in Cairo. He became 
Minister of Labour on the formation of Sir (then Mr ) Winston 
Churchill’s Government m 1951, retained that post under Sir Amthony 
Eden, and was appointed Mimster of Defence m December last. 

Mr. Head (60), the new Minister of Defence, served on the staff of 
Combmed Operations during tbe last war and left the Army with the 
rank of Brigadier. When the Conservatives were m opposition he led 
the back-bench attack on the defence policies of the Labour Govern- 
ment, and in 1951 became Secretary for War — a post which he has 
held since uninterruptedly, first under Sir Winston Churchill and then 
under Sir Amthony Eden. 

Mr. Hare (45), who durmg the last war fought in the North African 
and Italian campaigns, is a former Vice-Chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization ; he entered the Government last December 
when he heoame Minister of State for Colomal Affairs He is a brother 
of Lord Listowel. 

Mr. Maclay (50), 18 M P. for Renfrewshire West and chairman of 
the National Liberal group in the House of Commons. He heoame 
Mimster of Transport and Civil Aviation in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Government m 1951, hut resigned m May 1952 owing to iU-health. 

The appomtment of Mr. Maclay brought the number of 
Liberal-Conservative members m senior Government posts 
to three, the other two being Major Lloyd George (the Home 
Secretary) and Dr. Charles HiU (the Postmaster-General). 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 

15072 B ; 14601 A.) 

C. BRAZIL. — Population passes 60 , 0009000 . 

Official estimates published on July 1 showed that the 
population of Brazil had passed the 60,000,000 mark. The 
population of Sao Paulo State had risen to 10,585,000, followed 
by the States of Mmas Gerais (8,404,000), Bahia (5,496,000), 
Rio Grande do Sul (4,782,000), and Pernambuco (3,916,000). 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital, had nearly 3 , 000,000 inhabitants. 
(O Globo, Rio de Janeiro) (Prev. rep. 13876 C.) 

D. CANADA. — Resignation of Conservative Leader. 

Mr. George Drew (62), leader of the Progressive Conservative 
Party since 1948, and formerly Premier of Ontario, resigned on 
Sept. 21 as a result of prolonged lU-health over the past two 
years. Mr. W. Earl Rowe was appointed acting leader of the 
party until December, when Mr. Drew’s successor will he 
chosen at a national party convention. — (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 9602 A.) 
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A. MALAYA. — ^Appomtment of Constitution Com- 
mission. - Transfer of Internal Defence and Security to 
Federation Government. - Creation of Federation Armed 
Forces. - Surrender Terms for Terrorists. - Re|ection of 
Communist Proposal for New Negotiations. - Progress 
of Anti-Terrorist Operations. 

It was announced m London on March 9 that a Commission 
was to be appomted to draft a Constitution for a self-gover nin g 
Malaya within the British Commonwealth. Its chairman and 
one other member would be from Britain, and it was hoped 
that its four other members would be from Canada, Australia, 
India, and Pakistan respectively. 

The appointment of Lord Reid as chairman of the Commis- 
sion was announced by the Colonial Secretary on May 16, 
whilst the other members subsequently appomted (those from 
the other Commonwealth coxmtries on nommation by their 
Governments) were : Sir Ivor Jennings (U.K.), Sir William 
McKeil (Austraha), Mr. B. Mahk (India), and Mr. Justice 
Abdul Hamid (Pakistan). As regards a Canadian member, the 
Colonial Office annoxmced on July 18, the day before the Com- 
mission opened its hearmgs, that Canada had found lierseK 
unable to nommate a member and that it had been agreed with 
the Malayan Rulers that the Commission would carry on its 
work without a Canadian member. 

Lord Reid (66), a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, was Solicitor-General 
for Scotland from 1936-41, Lord Advocate from 1941-45, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates from 1945-48. Sir Ivor Jennings, formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of the Umversity of Ceylon and now Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, was a member of the 1948 Ceylon 
Constitutional Commission. Sir WiUiam McKell was Governor- 
General of Australia from 1947-53 ; Mr. Justice Abdul Hamid was 
the chief draftsman of the Constitution of Pakistan , and Mr. Mahk 
was appointed Chief Justice of Uttar Pradesh m 1948. 

The terms of reference of the Commission were as follows : 

To examine the present constitutional ajcrangements throughout 
the Federation of Malaya, taking into account the positions and 
digmties of H.M. The Queen and of Their Highnesses The Rulers ; 
and to make recommendations for a federal form of constitution for 
the whole coimtry as a single, mdependent, self-governing unit 
withm the Commonwealth, based on parliamentary democracy with 
a bi-cameral legislature, which would mclude provision for 

(a) the establishment of a strong central Government, with the 
States and Settlements ergoying a measure of autonomy (the 
question of the residual legislative power to be examined, and to 
be the subject of recommendations, by the Commission) and with 
machmery for consultation between the central Government and the 
States and Settlements on certam financial matters to be specified in 
the Constitution ; 

(&) the safeguarding of the position and prestige of Their High- 
nesses as constitutional Rulers of their respective States ; 

(c) a constitutional Yang do-Pertuan Besar (Head of State) for the 
Federation, to be chosen from among Their Highnesses The Rulers ; 

(d) a common nationality for the whole of the Federation ; 

(e) the safeguarding of the special position of the Malays and the 
legitimate interests of other commumties.” 

The appointment of the Constitution Commission had been 
recommended by the London Conference (see 14710 A), whose 
report had been accepted by H.M. Government and the 
Malayan Rulers on March 1. 

Implexaentation of Otheir Itondon Conference Decisions. 

The following measures were taken to implement the 
decisions reached at the London Conference concerning the 
interim period pending the achievement of full mdependence. 

Malayan Responsibility for Internal Defence and Security. The 
Federation Government announced on March 1 that an Emergency 
Operations Coxmcil had been set up, with the Chief Minister (Tengku 
Abdul Rahman) as chairman and Lieut -General Sir Geoffrey Bourne 
as Director of Operations, and that the Tengku had also assumed the 
portfolio of Internal Defence and Security. This included responsibility 
for the Federation’s military forces and volunteer forces, the pohce, 
and the Home Guard, and would cover all matters of internal security 
and measures to counter subversion Immediate effect would also be 
given to the recommendation that an External Defence Committee 
should be established 

A new Malayan Army headquarters assumed command in July of 
all regular armed umts raised m the Federation. Totalling 9,000 
men, the units which form the nucleus of the new Federation Army 
consist of seven battahons of the Malay Regiment, one battalion of 
the Federation Regiment, an armoured car squadron, a field engineer 
squadron, three umts of the Federation Signals, military iiohce umts, 
and headquarters and depot staff. There is also a Federation Mihtary 
College. 

A Federation Armed Forces Council was also set up m July, 
consisting of the Mimster of Internal Defence and Security, a repre- 
sentative of the Rulers of the States, the General Officer Commanding 
the Federation Army, two other officers, and the civilian Secretary 
for Internal Defence, provision being made for the appointment of up 
to three additional members on the establishment of a Malayan 
Navy and Air Force. This Council, which met for the first time on 


July 26, possessed initially only advisory powers, but assumed 
executive authonty as regards the command, discipline, and adminis- 
tration of all the Federation’s armed forces under a Bill introduced 
by the Government and passed by the Legislative Council on Sept. 
12-13. 

Abolition of British Advisers to the Stxltans. The Li^slative 
Council of the Federation decided on July 12 to abolish the posts of 
British advisers to the Sultans. This decision (not apphcable to the 
settlements of Penang and Malacca) was taken by a unanimous vote 
on a motion of the Chief Secretary (Mr D C. Watherston), who 
described the disappearance of the advisers as a logical step towards 
the mdependence of the States,” which had developed so much m 
recent years. 

The first British adviser had been appomted m 1874, when rhe 
British Government was asked by one of the Sultans to nommate a 
resident to assist him m endmg disorders between Chinese and Malay 
tm workers Later the other Sultans also appomted British residents 
At the time of the Legislative Council’s decision the posts of advisers 
m Selangor and Negri Sembilan were vacant, and it was left to the 
other Sultans concerned to arrange for the termmation of the appoint- 
ments of their respective advisers. 

Anglo-Malayan Defence Treaty. Discussions on a treaty of defence 
and mutual assistance, to come into operation with the achievement 
of Malayan mdependence, began at Kuala Lumpur on April 16 The 
working party engaged on draftmg the treaty, which was presided 
over by Sir Robert Scott (British Commissioner-General for South- 
East Asia), was composed of equal numbers of Malayan and British 
delegates, with observers from Australia and New Zealand. The 
principal British representative was Sir Harold Parker (Permanent 
Secretary to the Mimstry of Defence), while the Malayan delegation 
was led by Tengkn Abdul Rahman, the Chief Minister. 

Goveritment*s Surrender Terms for Terrorists. 

Following the abortive Baling talks with the Communists 
m December 1955 and the expiry of the Government’s amnesty 
offer on Feb. 8, 1956 (see 14710 A), Tengku Abdul Rahman 
announced new surrender terms for Communist terrorists on 
March 15. 

Appealing to the terrorists to stop the “ senseless fighting,” 
the Chief Minister said that the new surrender offer was directed 
towards those who had not committed murders or atrocities, 
and who had “ genumely forsworn terrorism.” Such members 
of the terrorist movement would be helped to regam their 
feedom and would be reunited with their families, whilst alterna- 
tively they could choose to be sent to China. If terrorists were 
prepared to take orders from China rather than show loyalty 
towards the Malayan Government, it was clear that they were 
aliens, and (he added) “ we should be only too glad if they 
would return ” to China. 

No direct reply was made by the Communists to this offer, 
but on April 1 it was announced that the terrorists had sent a 
letter to the Malayan Chmese Association declaring that Chin 
Peng, the Communist leader, was ready to resume talks on end- 
ing the emergency. As a condition for the cessation of terrorism, 
however, the letter demanded the recogmtion of the Malayan 
Communist Party by the Government. Tengku Abdul Rahman 
rejected the Communist proposal in a broadcast on Api^ 2. 
He declared that he would only meet the Communists again in 
order to discuss their unconditional surrender, dismissed the 
letter as a “ trick,” and continued : “ I refuse to be deceived 
a second time into carrymg on talks when they have not the 
slightest intention of commg to any form of agreement. As 
soon as they can prove themselves to he law-abiding and loyal 
to the country they will be released to rejoin the society they 
have left during these eight years. If any wish to go back to their 
country of origm I will afford them an opportunity to do so.” 

General Sir Geoffrey Bourne (then Director of Operations in 
Malaya), commenting upon the terrorists’ letter on April 4 in Kuala 
Lumpur, expressed the belief that Commnmst pohcy had been 
found to be bankrupt, and that the terrorists were at their last 
gasp.” He added, however, that four problems continued to confront 
the Emergency Operations Council, viz. (a) obtaining support from 
all Malayan citizens, (b) overcoming tbe Malayans’ feaiTS of coinmitting 
themselves, (c) preventing supplies from reaching the terrorists, and 
id) getting information about their organization and mtentions. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman made a further statement on April 25, 
after Chin Peng’s offer to renew the peace talks had been broadcast 
by Peking Radio. Stressing that they must come to talks on my 
terms,” the Chief Minis ter said that he was willing to meet the 
Communist leader again, provided that an agreed agenda was drawn 
up and that there was to be no bargaining. 

New measures in the Government’s campaign agaiiwt^ the 
terrorists were described in a statement hy the Chief Minister 
on May 17. 

Emphasizing that the object of the new methods was to enlist a 
wider measure of public co-operation, he annonnced that the number 
of operational units of the Federation Home Guard would be increased 
from 450 to 850 by Sept. 30 ; that food control (mtroduced to prevent 
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suppli^ from reaching’ the terrorists) would he made more efficient 
and better co-ordinated , and that the mirnher of women searchers 
m specified areas would he increased by 1,000. On the other hand, 
some of the emergency regulations would be gradually lifted m certain ' 
areas in order to encourage putbhc co-operation with the authorities 

New Director of Military Operations. 

Lieut.-General Sir Geoffrey Bourne was succeeded as 
Director of Operations bv ljieut.-General Bower on May 19 
(see 149ai A, page 14933). \’\Tien leatnng Kuala Lumpur for - 
Britain on this date, he summed up the situation m Malaya as j 
follo-ws : : 

Eirst, the Malayan Communist Party in the jungle has lost all j 
hope of yictory and cannot impede mdependenee. It can only fight | 
on forlornly, knowing that it costs ns mnch effort and money- i 

Second, the issue has never been clearer than it is now. If the 
Communists in Malaya insist on fighting they have only two prospects 
— death or surrender. Now that they can see Tengku Abdul E^hman 
firmly and strongly leading the country forward there remains not 
the slightest element of nationalism in their cause, and I beheye there 
must be many warerers m their ranks. 

“ Third, militarily the situation is promising, though the slowing 
down of incidents and of ‘ eliminations * may give a different impres- 
sion It IS not a stalemate which we are seemg , it may well be the 
nearness of victory 

General Bower, however, gave a warmng on Aug. 20 agamst 
regarding the terrorists as no more than a nuisance while the 
“hard core ” of the terrorist organization still existed. “ This,’* 
said General Bower, “ must he broken, and broken qmckly 
Although almost every citizen m the countiy^ has some part to 
play, in the end it is only the Army, Police and Home Guard 
that can fimsh the emergency.” 

Terrorist Activities. - Operations by Security Forces. 

Apart from a number of smaller mcidents, the more serious 
acts of terrorism committed by the Commumst rebels were the 
murder of an estate headman in Central Malaya (Feb. 24) ; 
the killin g of three Australian soldiers when Communists 
ambushed a military patrol in the Simgei Siput district, north 
of Ipoh (announced June 23) ; and an attack on a pohce patrol 
in the Kedah area near the Siamese border, when one police 
constable was killed (Sept. 15). 

Anti-terrorist operations by the security forces included the 
foUowmg : 

Two terrorists were killed and another wounded m the Kuata Kubu 
district of Selangor on March 14 ; three Coinmunists, mcluding a 
district committee secretary, were killed m Johore on April 24 , 
and in an engagement in Johore on July 8 security forces killed five 
terrorists. Large-scale operations were opened m northern Malaya on 
July 18 with the object of reducing the last major stronghold of the 
terrorists m the Federation, and on July 30 five terrorists were killed 
in Kelantan and Perak. On Aug. 25 the security forces scored a 
major success when they shot dead Yeung Kuo, the deputy com- 
mander of the terrorists, in an engagement m southern Selangor. 
Four terrorists were reported killed in northern Malaya on Sept 6, 
and another five m Negri Sembilan on Sept. 16 

The total number of terrorists killed by the security forces smce 
the beginnmg of 1956 was given on Sept 17 as 199 

During the period under review important operations were con- 
ducted by naval and air umts in support of ground forces. On J une 26 
the R.A.F. announced attacks involving over 60 aircraft upon targets 
in Johore and Negri Sembilan, and on Aug. 23 naval umts shelled 
part of the coast of Johore 

In addition to those killed or captured m military operations, 
numbers of terrorists deserted the Commumst bands and surrendered 
to the authorities. These surrenders generally involved individual 
terrorists, but occasionally small groups submitted to the security 
forces, notably a party of 11 Communists who gave themselves up m 
Selangor on Feb. 27, and three, including two members of the 
Commumst State committee, in Pahang in mid-September. 

The successes of the security forces made possible the progressive 
declaration of further “ white areas ” [i e. parts of the country known 
to be free of terrorists where emergency restrictions are lifted] On 
April 27, 574 square miles of Kelantan inhabited by 19,000 people 
were declared “ white , on May 20, 430 square miles of Trengganu 
and Kelantan with 31,500 inhabitants were freed from restrictions ; 
and on July 26 part of the Muar area near the coast of Johore became 
“ white.” 

Appointment of Malayan Commissioner in Australia. 

The Colonial Office aimonnced on Aug. 7 that the British, 
Australian, and Malayan Governments had approved the 
creation of the post of Commissioner for the Federation of 
Malaya in Australia. Pending the attainment of full indepen- 
dence, the U K. High Commissioner in Australia would remain 
responsible for the representation of the Federation in Australia, 
but the Malayan Commissioner would be appointed at once to 
Work in close touch with him, with special duties mainly in 
connexion with trade promotion, publicity, and the welfare of 
Malayan students. 


The Colonial Office further aBnounced that Dato Nik Ahmed 
bm Haji Mahmood had been appointed the first Malayan 
Commissioner in Australia Dato Nik Kamil was First Minister of 
Kelantan from 1948 to 1953, and Member of the Executive Council 
for Local Government, Housing and Town Planning from 1953 to 
1855, when he retired from the public service 

The Australian Mmister for External Ajfiairs (Mr Casey) announced 
on Sept. 3 that six young Malayan civil servants had arrived in 
Canberra to be tramed for the Malayan diplomatic service. Their 
training would mclude three months spent with the Australian 
Department of External Affairs as well as academic studies 

Economic Measures. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman announced on April 22 the setting up 
of a special committee to plan economic development m 
Malaya, consisting of himself, the Ministers of Fmance, Com- 
merce and Industry, Agriculture, and Economic Resources, 
and an Economic Adviser. 

The Legislative Council approved on March 19 certain rehefs in 
mdustrial taxation, with a view to assuring the availability of capital 
for investment m Malaya’s mdustrial development The measure 
provided that the mimng industry would be granted tax rehef on 
expenditure mcurred in unsuccessful prospecting, and that other 
reliefs would he granted to encourage new rubber plantmg and 
mdustrial building. 

It was announced on June 28 that the Government had set up a 
12 -member workmg committee to consider ways of attracting 
overseas capital mvestment to Malaya. Government departments 
responsible for labour, trade and commerce, inland revenue. Customs, 
agriculture, forestry, and town planmng were to be represented on the 
committee, winch was expected to make its report m November. 

As a mark of friendship towards the people of Britain, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman announced on Sept. 12 that Malaya 
would make a gift to Britain of a house and land in Kuala 
Lumpur, to be used as the residence and offices of the British 
representative there after Malaya achieved independence. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial 
Times - Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Pre. rep. 14710 A ; 14787 C.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press. - New Editor of 
“ Manchester Guardian.” - New Chairman of Observer 
Trust. 

It was announced on Oct. 17 that Mr. A, P. Wadsworth, 
editor of the Manchester Guardian since 1944, would retire at 
the end of the month because of continued ill-health, and that 
he would be succeeded by Mr. H. A. Hetherington, at present 
an assistant editor and foreign editor on the paper. Mr. Wads- 
worth would, however, continue to be associated with the 
Manchester Guardian as Editor Emeritus and as a member of 
the board of the Manchester Guardian and Evenmg News, Ltd. 
Mr. Hethermgton would also jom the board. 

Mr. H. A Hethermgton (36), a son of Sir Hector Hethermgton of 
Glasgow Umversity, joined the Manchester Guardian in 1950 He 
was educated at Gresham School, Holt, and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, served in the Royal Armoured Corps during the war, and 
later held a Commonwealth Fellowship at Princeton Umversity 
(U.S A.) 

On Oct. 13 it was announced that the trustees of The 
Observer had appointed Sir Ifor Evans as the next chairman of 
the Observer Trust as from Jan. 1, 1957. 

Sir Ifor Evans (57) held professorships of English Literature at 
Southampton, Sheffield, and London Umversities, was educational 
director of the British Council, and from 1946-51 was vice-chairman 
of the Arts Council of Great Britain 

The first chairman of the Observer Trust was the late Lord 
Astor, who was succeeded on his death m 1952 by Mr. Dmgle 
Foot, Q.C. Since the begmnmg of 1956 Mrs. Mary Stocks 
(formerly Prmcipal of Westfield College, London) had been 
actmg chairman. The other members of the Trust are Marshal 
of the R.AF. Lord Portal of Hungerford, Sir Keith Murray 
(chairman. University Grants Committee), Mr. E. M. Nicholson 
(Director-General of the Nature Conservancy), and Lieut.- 
Colonel C. H. Golding. Mr. Arthur Mann is an honorary trustee. 
(Manchester Guardian - Observer) (Prev. rep. 127^6 E.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — RecaU of Charge 
d’ Affaires from Syria. 

It was announced in Bonn on Oct. 18 that the German 
Federal Government had recalled its Charge d’ Affaires from 
Damascus on learning that Syria had agreed to the opening of a 
Consulate by the East German Government. The Federal 
Government’s decision implemented its earlier threat that it 
would withdraw diplomatic recognition from any countiy 
recognizing the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic.-^(Frankfurter AJlgememe Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14606 D.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA.— -Social-Economic Development ! 
of the Bantu Areas. - Report and Recommendations of 
Tomlinson Commission. - The Government’s Attitude. - . 
Parliamentary Debate. - Report rejected by African - 
Ueaders. - National Congress on Future of the Bantu. 

The report was published on March 27 of a Commission on the , 
Socio-Economic Development of the Bantu Areas, appointed ' 
by the Union Government m 1951 under the chairmanship of I 
Professor F. R. Tomlinson, professor of agricultural economies j 
at Pretoria University and an authority on Bantu affairs. 

The other members of the Cominissioii, in addition to Professor 
Tomlinson, were Mr. C B Yonn^, Under-Secretary for Native 
Affairs (Bantu Areas) ; Dr J H Moolman, of tbe Natural Besonrces 
Development Council , LIr M. D. C. de Wet Nei, M P , deputy 
chairman of the Native Affairs Commission . Mr. G J. Badenhorst, 
an mdufltnali s t ; Dr. C. H. Badenhorst, an authority on missionary 
work ; Dr. J, H. H. Bisschop, of the Onderstepoort agricultural 
research institute ; Mir, J. H. J. van Rensburg, an authority on 
fa rmin g , 3VIr C. W. Prinsloo, head of the Information Service, Native 
Affairs Department ; Mr F. H. Botha, secretary to the Commission. 

The Co mmi ssion’s terms of reference were * ** To conduct an ex- 
haustive mciuiry mto and to report on a comprehensive scheme for 
the rehabihtation of the Native Areas with a view to developing 
witiiin them a social structure in keeping with the culture of the 
Native and based on social-economic planning ” 

The Tomlinson Comimssion put forward detailed proposals 
for the consohdation of the Bantu Areas mto seven mam 
divisions or blocks, mvolving the construction of 100 
new Bantu townships, and recommended the expenditure of 
£104,000,000 on the development of industry, agriculture, and 
social services m those Areas. The report was divided mto four 
general sections, summarized below, viz., I — an mtroductory 
section reviewmg the present position of the Bantu population ; 

II — a description of the existing Bantu Areas ; III — detailed 
recommendations for the development of the Bantu Areas ; 

IV — recommendations for planning, finance, and development. 

I — Introduction. - The Present Position. 

The introductory section gave a general review of the place 
of the Bantu in South Africa’s national economy, together 
with demographic and other statistical mformation. 

Population. According to the 1951 census, the population of South 
Africa in that year consisted of 2,643,000 Europeans, 8,535,000 Bantu, 
367,000 Asiatics, and 1,103,000 Coloureds Smce 1904, while the total 
population had mcreased by 144 per cent, the Bantn and Coloured 
sections had remamed almost static m proportion to the total (67 5 
and 8.7 per cent respectively), the Europeans had decreased from 
21.6 to 20.9 per cent, and the Asiatic section had shghtly mcreased. 
European immigration, after a large-scale influx durmg 1890-1904, 
had duxonished to about 2,000 a year, until m 1947 and 1948 it was 
again responsible for a total net gam of 48,000. “ Tbe most important 
reason for the limited scope of European immigration,” the leport 
pointed out, ** is the presence m South Africa of large numbers of 
non-Europeans employed as unskilled labourers, with whom potential 
unskilled European immigrants cannot compete.” In 1951 there were 
about 650,000 foreign -born Bantu m the Union, at least one-third of 
whom must be regarded as permanent residents This mmugration 
had contributed considerably to the increase of the Bantu population. 

The death-rate m 1952 was under 9 per 1,000 for Europeans, 

10 9 for Asiatics, 19.9 for Coloureds, and between 27 and 32 for Bantu. 
Birth-rates were 45 5 per 1,000 for Coloureds, between 43 and 47 for 
Bantn, 38.6 for Asiatics, and 26 for Europeans Tbe net reproduction 
rate was about 1.45 for Bantu, 1.54 for Europeans, 2.03 for Coloureds, 
and 2.12 for Asiatics 

The urban population had risen from under 25 per cent of the whole 
population in 1904 to 42.6 per cent m 1951. In the latter year 27.1 
per cent of the Bantu were livmg m urban areas, 42.6 per cent m the 
Bantu Areas, and 30 3 per cent in the remaming rural areas. 

The report added “ On the basis of the most acceptable popula- 
tion projection ... we get the foUowmg probable population m the 
year 2000 . 4,588,000 Europeans, 21,361,000 Bantu, 3,917,000 

Coloured persons, and 1,382,000 Asiatics (total 31,248,000). The 
Europeans will then constitute only 14.7 per cent of the total, m 
comparison with 20 9 per cent m 1951. It may, however, be antici- 
pated that the numbers of tbe European population will still be 
supplemented by migration in greater or lesser degree, so that their 
numerical strength will be at a level between 4,588,000 and 6,150,000.” 

Racial Relations. Racial relations, the report observed, were to a 
very large extent based on the prmciple of segregation, which was 
accepted as self-evident by the vast majority of the European 
population As the Bantu were introduced mto non-Bantu areas and 
beoame more and more detribalized and Westernized, however, the 
European would be confronted with ever greater problems m regard 
to tbe maintenance of his position of authority. The principle of 
separation took the following forms : 

(a) In the political sphere, government rested m the hands of the 
Europeans, with very limited Bantu representation m Parliament 
and the Cape Provincial Council. As a rule the Bantu had no 
representation in local anthontles, and except in the Bantu Areas 
the administration was exercised almost exclusively by Europeans. 


(b) In the economic sphere, managerial, professional and skilled 
workers were almost exclusively Europeans, and the European 
worker’s position was protected against Bantu competition. Bantu 
workers might not form registered trade unions. 

(c) There was an almost total absence of free social intercourse 
between races, and mixed marriages were legally prohibited, 

ChristiactiVlissioiis. Seventy-eight recognized Churches and societies 
were carrying on mission work among the Bantu in 1951, the Methodist 
Church bemg the strongest. Religious sectarianism had developed 
among the Bantu on an unprecedented scale, so that m 1951 1,286 
apphcations by Churches for State recogmtion were awaiting con- 
sideration. Bantu Christians formed 36.1 per cent of the total 
population, and Bantu heathens 32.5 per cent. 

Bantu Education. Expenditure on Bantu education had risen from 
£2,200,000 in 1945 to £8,500,000 in 1956, of which the State contri- 
buted £6,500,000 and Bantu taxpayers £2,000,000, About 1,100,000 
Bantu children were attending school m 1956, and over 1,600 Bantu 
students were attending university institutions. 

Political Rights. Under the South Africa Act all male non- 
Europeans m the Cape who possessed the required property and 
educational qualifications had possessed the right to vote, whilst in 
the other Provinces the Bantu had been excluded from the franchise. 
The Representation of Natives Act of 1936 had placed Cape Native 
voters on a separate roll, and had provided for their representation 
by three Europeans m Parliament and two Enropeans m the Cape 
Provincial Council. The Act had also provided for the election of 
four Senators by chiefs, headmen, Native advisory boards, etc., and 
for the institution of a Native Representative Oouncil, which was, 
however, abolished in 1951. 

The Bantu were excluded from the municipal franchise m European 
towns. Native Advisory Boards existed m urban areas to advise town 
councils on matters affecting adjoining Bantu townships. 

The Bantu and the National Economy, Of the Bantu engaged in 
agriculture m 1946, 66 per cent were entrepreneurs (mainly small 
farmers in the Bantu Areas) and 34 per cent were employees Produc- 
tivity in the Bantu Areas was low, the average income of a Bantu 
farm labourer m 1949-50 bemg £83 p a , whilst the annual income of 
fa rmi ng families m the Bantu Aa*eas was £43 (£22 from farming and 
£21 from outside work). 

There were 427,000 Bantu employed m mining m 1 946 ; they were 
preponderant munskilled jobs and largely preponderant in semi-skflled 
posts. Their average remuneration m cash and kmd was £90 p.a. 
m 1949. Mmeral deposits in the Bantu Areas were either not exploited 
or exploited by European companies who paid royalties to tbe Bantu, 

Of all mdustrial workers 50.7 per cent wereBantu m 1948-49. Five 
per cent of skilled workers were Bantu, 40 per cent of semi-skiHed 
workers, and 85 per cent of unskilled. The average wage of Bantu 
mdnstnal employees in 1948-49 was £110 p.a , compared with £450 
m the case of Europeans. 

Bantu males constituted 51.2 per cent of male workers m the 
wholesale and 55.7 m the retail trade in 1946-47, 89 per cent of them 
being xmskiUed. Average wages were £103 p a, in the wholesale and 
£90 m the retail trade. Of transport employees 51.7 per cent were 
Bantu, of whom the great majority were unsized 

Only 1.1 per cent of economically active Bantu were engaged in 
the professions, amusements, and sport in 1946, mcludmg 11,000 
pohcemen, 4,300 ministers and priests, 14,000 teachers. 74 techmcians, 
43 doctors, and 13 advocates. 

Of the economically active Bantu m 1946, 5 S per cent of the m^es 
and 20.1 per cent of the females were employed in domestic service, 
forming 88.7 per cent of all domestic servants. Their monthly re- 
muneration m 1952, in cash and kind, was £8 18s. for males and 
£8 13s. for females. 

Income and Social Seirvices. The per capita mcome of the Bantu m 
1946-47 was estimated at £23 2, compared with £69.3 for all races. 
The mcome of the Bantu, however, was augmented by the amount by 
which expenditure on Bantu welfare from State and other funds 
exceeded their own contribution to these funds. In 1951-52, expendi- 
ture on Bantu welfare by Central, Provincial and local administra- 
tions, and by private organizations (after deduction of Bantu contri- 
butions) could be estimated at £28,624,000, or £3 7a. Id per head of 
the Bantu population. The portion of expenditure by Union and 
Provincial administrations which could be allotted to the Bantu 
amounted to £16,157,000, as compared with a Bantu coutnbution of 
£9,677,000. 

The report stated “ Comparison of the per capita government 
expenditure (all races) on health and education m certain other 
countries with the per capita expenditure for the Bantu popi^tion 
alone m the Union . . shows that the expenditure of the Union m 
1951-52 (health £1 6s. lid , education 15s 9d.) was much higher than 
that of Kenya (1950 . 5s. Id. and 4s. respectively), Nigeria (1949-50 
is. 2d and Is 8d.), Uganda (1950 . 2s. 4d and 2s. 3d.), the Gold 
Coast (1949-50 4s 6d and 6s. Id.), Nyasaland (1950 : Is 7d and 
Is 6d.), Tanganyika (1950 : Is. lOd. and Is 2d ), and the Belgian 
Congo (1950 5s. 8d. and 3s. 8d ). 

“ For Sonthem and Northern Rhodesia it was possible to calculate 
the expenditure on Bantu education separately ; m Southern 
Rtodesia it amounted to 6s. 7d. (1951) and m Northern Rhodesia to 
6s. 6d. (1950) , health expenditure on all races was 13s. 9d. per capi^ 
m Southern Rhodesia and 12s 5d in Northern Rhodesia m the said 
years. 
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Differences in methods of calculatingr pnce levels <as far as thf^e * 
are not expressed m the exchange rates), and m hahits and cnstoiiis, 
must he home m mind in mtemational comparisons of per capita 
mcome. With this reservation, it may he pointed out that the per 
capita mcome of the Bantu m the Union— namely £19.64 in 1946-47 
according to conventional calculation, or £23.17 if that portion of the 
production of the subsistence sector Vrhich does not enter mto the 
market is included m the calculation — is much higher than that of 
the northern neighhonrmg States, namely £8.59 in Southern Rhodesia i 
(1946), £5 09 m Northern Rhodesia (1946), £5.93 m Kenya (1949), and , 
£9.57 in the Belgian Congo (1950) ” ? 

Non“Eiixop>eaii liiimigratioii. In 1951 the nnniher of immigrant | 
Natives amounted to nearly 650,000 , this imphed that the number \ 
of Native immigrants had averaged 21,000 a year smce 1936. As far j 
as could he established, there vras no migration of Union Bantu to * 
neighboTirmg territories. The mam sources of Bantu immigration, 
according to the 1946 census, were Basutoland (almost 200,000), 
Portuguese East Africa (141,000), Nyasaland (61,000), Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia (46,000), Bechuanaland (39,000), and Swaziland 
(34,000). This immigration was attributable to the high tempo of 
development m South Afnean mining and mdustry, and to the conse- 
quent fact that higher wages were offered m the Umon than elsewhere 
on Africa south of the Sahara. 

II — ^The Bantu Areas. 

This section of the report gave a description of the Bantu 
Areas, shown on the map on page 15157. 

Extent and Resources. The report recalled that the Natives Land 
Act of 1913 had prohibited the acquisition by any person other than 
a Bantu of any land in Scheduled Native Areas without the Governor- 
GeneraTs consent, and the acquisition by a Bantu of any land, or 
interest m land, outside a Scheduled Native Area from a person other 
than a Bantu. The Native Trust and Land Act of 1936 had prescribed 
a large number of ** Released Areas e. areas released for acquisi- 
tion and occupation by Bantu and by the South African Native 
Trust. The eventual total extent of the Bantu Areas, if the full quota 
of land to be acquired m each Provmce was obtamed, was 19,422,808 
'morgen'; to this must be added 188,660 morgen owned by Bantu 
outside Scheduled and Released Areas, for which provision would 
have to be made upon expropriation. [A morgen is a httle over two 
acres.] 

The Bantu Areas were situated chiefly in the eastern parts of the 
Umon, and comprised some 260 separate areas which, taken together, 
formed a rough horseshoe m shape, curving round the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal Them tot^ extent, after addition of all the 
land provided for under the 1936 Act, would be nearly twice as large 
as Natal, considerably larger than the Orange Free State, and 13 7 
per cent of the whole area of the Union. If the High Commission 
Territories (which were essentially Bantu Areas) were included. 
Greater South Africa would consist of 766,000 square imles, of which 
348,000 square miles (45 per cent) would belong to the Bantu. Of 
the total Bantu population of Greater South Africa, 4,700,000 
(49 per cent) lived m the Bantu Areas. 

The south-eastern sector of the Bantu Areas was very favourably 
situated as regards water resources ; m the north-western sector, 
however, there was msufficient permanent water, and m some parts 
the lack of water was so serious that there was scarcely sufficient for 
stook-farmmg. The coalfields often impinged on the Reserves, but 
the prmcipal sources of power were situated within the European 
area. The less important minerals, such as asbestos, platmum, and 
chrome, were mostly deriyed from the Bantu Areas, the north- 
western sector bemg much richer than the south-eastern m this 
respect. There was no mdustry m the Areas, and m many parts the 
principal railways and roads passed between them, although no Bantu 
Area was far from a road or railway. 

Population. At present 3,600,000 Bantu lived m the Areas, which 
were the most densely populated parts of the Union, apart from 
the large urban centres. There were no Bantu cities or towns m these 
Areas. At the time of the 1951 census about 569,000 persona were 
temporarily absent from the Areas ; if this number was added to the 
de facto population of 3,633,000, it appeared that 4,202,000 Bantu, or 
more than half the indigenous Bantu of the Umon, had their homes 
there. The absent males formed about 12 per cent of the total 
population of the Areas. 

Ill — ^Development of the Bantu Areas. 

Detailed recommendations for the economic and social 
development of the Bantu Areas were contained in this section, 
which also discussed the racial considerations involved. 

Racial Policy. The report stated that the Oonomission had become 
convmced of the very close relationship between the existence and 
future role of the Bantu Areas and the so-oaUed Native problem m 
general, and wished to emphasize that a clear and purposeful pohcy 
was absolutely essential.” The purpose behind the legislation of 1913 
and 1936 had been to create a national home for the Bantu, while 
Inmtmg their rights m the non-Bantu areas. This policy, however, 
had not been fully implemented, as a result of (a) the undeveloped 
state of the Bantu Areas ; (6) the slow rate of purchase of land under 
the 1936 Act , (c) the large-scale process of economic mtegration over 
the past decade ; and (d) the ** slow and half-hearted manner ” in 
which administrative powers had been conferred on the Bantu m the 
Bantu Areas The two population groups [European and Bantu] 
were becoming more and more interwoven, especially In the cultural, 
pohtie^, and economic spheres, and if this process contmued the 
probable results would be cultural assimilation, the removal or 


disappearance of all economic measures differentiating between the 
two groups, cultural and economic equahty leadmg to political 
equality, mcreased social contact, and ultimately complete racial 
assimilation. 

The Commission was convinced that there was little hope of 
evolutionary and peaceful development occurring m South Africa 
along these lines The European population, if given the choice, 
would be wiUmg to subordmate economic considerations and advan- 
tages to the of opposmg any development threatening their 
existence as a separate racial entity, whilst on the part of the Bantu 
there was ** a growing conviction that they are entitled to, and an 
mcreasmg demand for, the fruits of mtegration, mcludmg an ever 
greater share in the control of the country ” A pohcy of mtegration 
could therefore only lead to “ problems and dangers of the greatest 
mtensity.* * 

The only alternative was to promote the establishment of 
separate communities m their own separate territories, where each 
will have the fullest opportumty for self-expression and development.” 
Although the argument was sometimes used that the Bantu Areas 
were not large enough, or did not possess the required potential for 
development, to make this pohcy a practical proposition, it appeared 
that these Areas, if properly developed, would be capable of carrying a 
population equal to that of the present Bantu population of the 
Union, and of providing them with a reasonable standard of hvmg. 
The implementation of the Commission’s pohcy of separate develop- 
ment, however, would have to be effected within the frame-work of 
the consolidated Bantu Areas of the Umon, the native areas of South- 
West Africa, and the High Conumssion Territoiies. 

[One member of the Commission, Dr. Bisschop, expressed doubts 
m a minority report about the practicability of any of the 
three pohcies which had been suggested — ^i.e- mtegration, a combma- 
tion of economic mtegration with segregation m all other spheres, and 
segregation. He accordingly proposed that segregation should be 
tested m practice, and if, as he feared, it were found impracticable, 
progressive mtegration with its economic and pohtical consequences 
should be accepted.] 

Principles of Development. Development of the Bantu Areas was 
desirable as a means to prevent further deterioration and destruction 
of their natural resources, to m crease the Union’s food production, to 
use Bantu labour more productively, to provide opportumties for the 
free development of the Bantu, and to raise their hving standards. 
The primary aim should be the welfare of the Bantu, and European 
participation should be restricted to the extent to which it did not 
harm Bantu interests Development should be Imked with that of the 
Umon as a whole, and should be undertaken m co-operation with the 
Bantu and, as far as possible, by the Bantu themselves. 

Agricultural Development. To create a stable and productive 
system of agriculture m the Bantu Areas,” the report stated, “ it will 
be necessary to change the present system under which ah Bantu 
endeavour to be farmers — that is to plough, raise crops, and graze 
hvestock — to one in which only those faimhea who want to be full- 
time farmers are provided with units capable of producing a respec- 
table hvmg ” In terms of the present standard of Bantu production, 
a farmmg family in the Bantu Areas required on the average 52.5 
morgen of land to make a gross annual income of £70. On this basis, 
the Bantu Areas could carry about 307,000 farming families, or about 
51 per cent of the population as recorded in the 1951 census. The 
further 3,000,000 morgen which would eventually he added to the 
Bantu .Areas imder the 1936 Act would be able to carry 50,000 more 
famihos. The Commission estimated the cost of settling 307,000 
families m the present area at £46,700,000. 

The Commission recommended. (1) All land withm the Bantu 
Areas should immediately be declared “betterment areas,” and 
stabilization (i.e. conservation) measures started. (2) Such measures 
should, wherever possible, be undertaken with the consent and 
co-operation of the inhabitants of the Reserves concerned, but where 
protection of the soil demanded it they should be carried out even 
without such consent (3) Wherever practicable, settlement should 
be undertaken on a basis of “ economic farm units.” (4) A sufficient 
number of Bantu farmers should be settled as soon as possible m 
order to test the proposed land units (5) Famihes for whom 
provision could not he mad© should be placed temporarily in the 
residential sections of the betterment ai'eas, or m Bantu villages or 
towns. (6) Provision should be made for the sale only of planned and 
fully stabilized land, and only to settlers already hvmg in the better- 
ment areas. (7) Before bemg permitted to purchase a second unit, a 
Bantu should already be in full possession of a farm unit. (8) The sale 
of arable land and grazing rights should be subject to the condition 
that they were used efficiently. (9) The Lands Division of the Native 
Affairs Department should be the prmcipal source of credit. 

Irrigation Farming. The irrigable potential of the Bantu Areas 
was estimated at 63,341 morgen^ on which it would be possible to 
settle 36,000 famihes (216,000 persons) at a cost of £3,000,000. 

Sugar-cane Growing. The Commission recommended that 30,000 
acres of cane should be planted in accordance with a five-year plan. 
Prom this scheme (the cost of which was estimated at £365,200) an 
annual production of 45,000 tons of sugar could be realized, and 
3,750 families could be established in full-time farming. 

Fibre-planting. The Commission recommended that an area of 
about 30,000 morgen should be planted with Now Zealand hemp and 
sisal over a 10 -year period. 

Forestry. The Commission recommended that 255,000 morgen 
(538,000 acres) should be afforested, yielding a net profit of about 
£32,000,000 over a period of 40 years Total expenditure was 
estimated at £27,000,000 and gross revenue at about £59,000,000. 
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Minixig. A Bantu Section of the Native Affairs Department 

should be formed, and should co-operate with the Development 
Corporation [see below] and the Native Trust m the development of 
mining. Limits not exceeding 10 years should be set upon the periods 
for which names were leased to European enterprises. As far as 
possible, all nuneraJ rights m Bantu Areas not possessed by Bantu 
or the Native Trust should be purchased or expropriated by the 
Trust. 

Industry. As examples of goods for the Union and export mai‘kets 
which could be manufactured in the Bantu Areas, the leport mentioned 
cheap clothing, footwear, textile goods, and piessed metal goods. 
The demand for goods and services inside the Reserves was limited at 
present by the low income of the population, but as this was raised by 
general economic development a demand would be created for such 
industries as baking, building , do tbmg and textiles, f o o twear, furniture, 
and household ware The development of forestry and mixed farming, 
and the cultivation of fibre crops, sugar-cane, fruit, vegetables, and 
gram would provide the raw materials for timber, paper-making, 
rope-making, sugar-refining, canning, dairsung, and imUing mdustnes 
The basic requirements for an iron and steel industry were present 
m or near Bantu Areas, and urban development would stimulate 
quarry mg and cement -makmg Active encouragement should also 
be given to handicrafts 

To ensure that the labour available was employed as productively 
as possible, the Comnaission recommended that technical colleges 
should be erected m the Areas, that the proposed Bantu University 
[see below] should make provision for the trammg of technicians and 
professional officers, and that existmg mdustrial schools servmg 
Bantu Areas should be expanded The Wage Board should be 
provisionally responsible for determming wages m all labour disputes 
m Bantu Areas, and, the formation of trade unions should not he 
permitted at the present stage. It should be tbe Government's 
responsibility to provide the necessary basic services, such as power 
and water, before mdustnes were established. 


; At least ^25,000,000 should he provided by the Government for 
' mdustrial development m the Bantu Areas over a peiiod of five years. 

If, after this period, larger amounts appeared to be necessary, their 
, size should be determined m the hght of prevailing circumstances. 

t 

' Everything should be done to assist the Bantu to imdertake the 
establishment, management, and development of mdustry m their 
! own Areas. For a considerable time, however, Europeans and the 
; Government would have to act as entrepreneurs, subject to the 
I following conditions : (i) Bantu must be employed as far as possible 
> and m occupations m. which Bantu could not he engaged withm a 
I short tune provision should be made for training, tu) Bantu mvestors 
and the Development Corporation should have the first option of 
' taking over the share mterests of European entrepreneurs who 
I wished to withdraw (ui) European enterpreneurs should aun at 
I aUowmg the Bantu to participate progressively in the management 
I of, as weU as mvestment in, undertakings 

' The Government should also act as an entrepreneur through a 
I Development Corporation, which, inter alia, would create a special 
! section for the promotion of small Bantu enterprises and of co- 
I operative production. 

i Location of Industry. Industrial development m European areas 
! near Bantu Areas would enable Bantu employees to live with their 
j families, stimulate development m the Bantu Areas, and reheve 
! pressure on agncuitural resources. It would have the disadvantage, 

! however, that “ the limitations in the mdustnal sphere which apply 
to them m ail other European areas would also be m force here, and 
' m such circumstances it will be particularly difficult to create a class 
I of skilled workers and entrepreneurs among the Bantu ” 

I Industrial development inside the Bantu Areas could take place 
! through three mam channels : (i) through Bantu entrepreneurs ; 
j (n) through the Development Corporation, either by providing 
1 Bantu entrepreneurs with help and guidance or by itself acting as 
, entrepreneur ; (in) through European entrepreneurs. Channels (i) 

1 and (u) should be given preference, but to achieve the desired tempo of 
development nhe thu'd channel would also have to be 
used. The type of mdustnes allowed should be care- 
fully selected so that the number of Europeans was 
reduced to a mmunum , their number should 
dummsh as Bantu were mtroduced mto skilled jobs 
and administrative and technical positions , and the 
Europeans employed should be housed m existmg 
white spots ” or temporary white locations,’* no 
nght of ownership bemg granted. 

The Commission reached the conclusion that 
oircumstances appeared favourable for an immediate 
initiatLon of mdustnal development m four of the 
20 Bantu regions — ^the Transkei (Cape) j Letaba- 
Shmgwedzi (N E. Transvaal) ; Umzinikulu-Harding 
(Natal) , and the Olifants, Steelpoort, and Blyde 
River blocks (E. Transvaal). 

[Two of the Commissioners, Mr. Young and Mr. 
Prmsloo, submitted a mmonty report opposing the 
establishment of mdustries m the Bantu Areas by 
persons other than Bantu or bodies controlled by 
the State.] 

Urban Development- - Proposal for 100 New Bantu 
Towns. The creation of towns was necessary as an 
inherent part of development, and also for the proper 
organization of agriculture, as more than 1,500,000 
people would have to abandon agnculture m order to 
give those who remained the opportunity of makmg 
a hvmg out of the land without resorting to periodic 
spells of work elsewhere ** The Bantu towns to be 
established,” the report emphasized, “ should be 
towns in the full sense of the word. The Bantu 
inhabitants must have full proprietary rights ; the 
busmesses, tbe professions, the education, administra- 
tion, etc., must be completely in the hands of the 
Bantu, or gradually handed over to them.” 

Specifically, the Commission proposed the building 
of 100 new townships m the Bantu Areas — 34 in 
Natal, 32 m the Transkei, six in the Ciskei, 14 m the 
Northern Areas, and 15 m the Western Areas. Those 
in the Transkei would mclude Umtata, which at 
present had 3,000 European, over 5,000 Bantu, and 
about 800 Coloured inhabitants, and which the 
Commission regarded as the future capital of the 
largest Bantu block in South Africa. The initiative 
in the establishment of villages and towns should he 
taken by the Native Affairs Department and the 
Development Corporation [See accompanying map] 
Trade, A special commercial section should be 
established m the Development Corporation to assist 
Bantu traders and consumers’ co-operatives, e.g. by 
iriflimrig provisiou for commercial training, supply of 
capital, etc. 



Land Tenure. The Commission recommended that 
title-deeds to both farming and urban land in the 
Bantu Areas should be granted to the Bantu who 
purchased such land, and that this form of owners^p 
should replace all other forms of tenure. The holding 
of title-deeds to agiioultural land should be subject 
to good usage of the land. 
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Cliristian Missiotts. The report emphasized that the Churches 
should he deliberately associated with the entire development 
programme for the Bantu Areas, and recommended that the State ; 
should give regular :toanci^ support for the trammg of spiritual 
workers and missionaries The Commission also recommended 
“ freezing ” the further recognition of Churches for as long as the 
State considered it necessary , stricter supervision of the activities of 
sectarian movements , and the hcensmg of all persons wishmg to do 
ecclesiastical work among the Bantu. 

Health Services. A comprehensive and co-ordmated Health Service ‘ 
for the Bantu Areas should he established under the Union Health , 
Department This service should he staffed by Bantu as far as , 
possible, but should be operated initially under the direction of j 
Europeans xmtil the Bantu could assume full responsibility A j 
network of dimes should form the basis of the service, and the Bantu i 
should contribute to the cost of the service through a health tax. I 

Welfare Services. All existmg welfare measures m the Bantu ! 
Areas should be contmued, but should he linked to Bantu Authorities ’ 
as speedily as possible. Their administration should rest with a | 
special section connected with the Native Affairs Department. All j 
welfare and social security measures apphcable to urban Bantu m j 
the European sector should also apply m the Bantu Areas j 

Education The Commission approved the Native Education : 
Commission’s proposals for (i) a lower primary school with a four-year 
course , (u) a higher primary school with a four-year course ; (in) 
secondary and techmeal schools with four- or five-year courses , 
(iv) post-matriculation and umversity training. It also recommended 
the estabhshment of a Bantu University of South Africa with 
constituent colleges, organized on a federal basis. Schools for the 
training of artisans and of commercial and agricultural workers should 
be established m the Bantu Areas. 

Information The report recommended the conversion of the 
existing Information Service of the Native Affairs Department mto a 
departmental Enlightenment Service which would furnish the Bantu 
with information on Government policy, make a study of Bantu 
movements and organizations, ascertam the wishes of the Bantu and 
make them known to the aimister and the Department, and furnish 
the European pubhc with information on the Bantu About two- 
thirds of the Native Commissioner units should he converted mto 
posts of Magistrates and Inland Revenue Officers, and one-third into 
Liaison Commissioners, who would explain the Department’s 
development proposals to the Bantu and obtain their co-operation. 

Population Capacity. The Commission estimated that the oppor- 
tumties of employment provided by the Bantu Areas would enable them 
to support a population of about 8,000,000. If another 1,500,000 were 
supported by bread-winners working elsewhere in the Union, this 
would give a total population of 9,500,000 
Consolidation of the Bantu Areas. As at present constituted, the 
Bantu Areas comprised 110 units, in addition to 154 isolated Bantu 
lauds within the European areas The Commission recommended, 
the consolidation of these areas, together with the High Commission 
Territories [i e. Basutoland, Beohuanaland, and Swaziland] into 
seven blocks (1) the Tswana Block, with Beohuanaland as nucleus ; 

(2) a Venda-Tsonga Block m the north-east ; (3) a Pedi Block, with. 
Sekhukhuneland as nucleus ; (4) a Swazi Block, with Swaziland as 
nucleus ; (5) a Zulu Block south of Swaziland ; (6) a South-Eastern 
Nguni Block, with the Transkei as nucleus , (7) a South-Sotho Block, 
with Basutoland as nucleus. 

ATT European areas and. Crown lands situated within these areas 
would be declared Batntu exchange land, and all Bantu Areas outside 
them as European exchange areas The conung into being of the 
seven Bantu Areas would mean that 367,421 square miles (mcluding 
65,000 square miles of the Umon) — or approximately 47 per cent of 
the former British South Africa — ^would be set aside for exclusive 
utihzation by Bantu. 

Tempo of Development. Stressmg the necessity of immediate 
action, the report emphasized that delay would result m further 
deterioration of the soil m the Bantu Areas and an mtensification of 
Bantu settlement m White urban areas. The Co mm ission therefore 
proposed that development should be enforced over a period of 25-30 
years, to ensure that the Bantu Areas should support a population of 
about 8,000,000 by 1986, in addition to a further 2,000,000 (mcludmg 
absent migrant labourers) who might be housed there on the basis of 
mcomes earned in the border areas or other parts of the Umon At 
this rate of development, the Bantu Areas could accommodate 
about 60 per cent of the Bantu population by 1981 and about 70 per | 
cent by the year 2000 i 

IV. — ^Planning, Development, and Finance. 

The final section discussed organizational and financial 
questions arising out of the above recommendations. 

Organization. The Commission recommended that the develop- 
ment of the Bantu Areas and oo-ordmation of the activities of other 
departments should fall under the control of the Minister of Native 
Affairs The Minister should moreasmgly delegate his powers with 
regard to the Bantu Areas to a member of the Native Affairs Com- 
mission, who should at a later stage be raised to the status of a Deputy 
Minister 

A post of Deputy Secretary (Bantu Areas) should be instituted, 
and the divisions within this part of the Native Affairs Department 
should be expanded and, when necessary* reorganized into sub- 
departments, each under an Under-Secretary or Director, Where 
possible, the organization of the State Departments concerned should 
be adapted or expanded in such a way that there would be a Bantu 
Areas division in each. Bantu should be trained by degrees to fill 
all poats*^ as far as possible, m these divisions. 


The South African Native Trust should make over its development 
activities to the Development Corporation or the sub -departments 
mentioned, but should still hold lands m trust and exercise control 
over matters relating to land nghts m the Bantu Areas. The Native 
Trust Fund should serve as the central treasury for the Bantu Areas, 
and aU parliamentary allocations for use m these Areas should be 
brought together m a consolidated Budget, drawn up hy the Minister 
of Native Affairs and submitted by the Fmance Minister as a separate 
sub -section of the Union Budget 

A Development Council for the Bantu Areas, consistmg of a full- 
time chairman and five to nine full-time members appointed by the 
Governor- General for their knowledge of the problems involved, 
should he created to advise the Munster of Native Affairs. There 
should also be eight part-time members, four of whom should be Bantu 

A Development Corporation for the Bantu Areas should he insti- 
tuted under the Native Trust, with capital funds made available via 
the Trust, and should be empowered to supplement these funds by 
issuing redeemable shares with restricted dividends and voting 
powers. Its ^ would be the laismg of economic and social standards 
m the Bantu Areas through the promotion of Bantu undertakings 
and the establishment of its own undertakmgs, which would eventually 
be transferred to the Bantu 

Finance. The Umon Government would be responsible for the 
finanemg of the Native Trust and, through it, of the State Depart- 
ments and development bodies concerned Possible sources of new 
capital would mclude loans from home and foreign sources, the 
International Bank, the U-S. Pomt Four Programme, and certain of 
the larger U.S. philanthropic organizations The Native Trust would 
also receive funds from the sale or leasing of Trust land to Bantu 
farmers, royalties from mineral exploitation, and profits made hy 
the Development Corporation. 

Private enterprises could provide capital by locating their under- 
takmgs m the Bantu Areas, subject to certain conditions These 
would mclude . (i) that the enterprise should be organized as a 
separate company , (u) that only Bantu should be employed except 
for managenaJ, techmeal, and certam skilled posts, and that Bantu 
should be tramed to fill these posts as soon as practicable , (m) that 
after a specific period a permit would have to he obtained for the 
filling of any vacancy by a European (iv) that as long as the company 
was under European control, it might not obtam any surface or 
•min eral rights m the Bantu Areas without a permit from the Trust. 

The Commission estimated the finance required over the first 
ten years of its development plan as follows 


Soil reclamation 27,400,000 

Loan facilities for Bantu peasants . 3,000,000 

Sugar-cane plantmg . 370,000 

Fibre cultivation . 116,000 

Irrigation ■ • 3,000,000 

Forestry development 3,000,000 

Mmmg development . . 1,000,000 

Industrial development 30,000,000 

Towns and villages , . . . 12,000,000 

Railways and roads . . 7,830,000 

Electncity services . . 5,000,000 

Hospitals and clinics 5,000,000 

Welfare and information services 3,600,000 

Schools and colleges 3,000,000 


Total ^^104,316,000 

If these proposals were carried out, the present budget of the 
Native Affairs Department would probably be doubled over the next 
10 years, and might rise to about £20,000,000. The sale of land 
would brmg an income of £130,000,000 over 50 years ; forestry 
would return a profit of £32,000,000 over 40 years , and the funds 
devoted to fibre and sugar-cane cultivation would be recoverable 
within 50 and 25 years respectively. The profits derived from enter- 
prises undertaken or financed by the Development Corporation 
might add to development funds, and the higher earnmgs of the 
Bantu would also lead to higher income from taxation. 

The Union Government’s views on the Tomlmson Report 
were published in a White Paper on April 24, 1956. 

The Government accepted the factual material provided by the 
Commission as a basis for the further development of ideas and the 
determmation of pohey by the Government and the departments 
concerned,” and welcomed the “ unequivocal rejection of the pohey 
of mtegration and of any theories of a possible middle course, as weU 
as the justification by the Commission of the policy of apartTieid.** 
The White Paper also declared that the Government welcomed 
**the endorsement of its standpoint, maintained throughout the 
years, that sufficiently rapid progress will have been made and the 
further advancement of the process of separation guaranteed — ^in 
other words, that security would be ensured for Whit© civilization 
and opportumties created for both racial groups m all spheres, each 
m its own territory or among its own people — if after a period of 
50 years an approximately equal proportion of Whites and Bantu 
has been reached in European territory.” 

Many of the Commission’s detailed recommendations were, 
however, rejected, the more important bemg the followmg * 

(1) As regards the Commission’s recommendation for a 10 -year 
development programme for the Baptu Areas costing £104,000,000, 
the White Paper declared that ** the extent and rat© of development 
in the different fields of activity cannot be determmed in advance with 
any degree of certamty, and the Government therefore does not deem 
it advisable to fix at this stage the amounts needed for the various 
projects.” Instead, the Government would recommend to Parliament 
what amount should be contributed to the Native Trust Fund to begin 
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the process of accelerating* afforestation, soil conservatioii, and 
irrigation. The White Paper expressed the convictioii “ that the 
fnrther development of the Union’s natural resources, coupled with 
the maintenance of a sound financial policy, wiU enable it to carry 
out at a satisfactory pace an effective programme which will convert 
their own areas into a prosperous homeland for the Bantu.’* 

(2) The Commission’s proposal that European enterprise should 
help to build up mdustnes m the Bantu Areas was not accepted 
by the Government. The White Paper declared that %Yhites should 
in no circumstances be given a part to play m building up the economy 
of the Heserves, which would thus be left to the Bantu themselves, 
helped by Government funds allocated for this purpose. In this 
connexion it was stated that the planning, encouragement, and 
financial assistance required for industrial development m the 
Keserves should be provided by the Native Affairs Department alone. 

(3) The Commission’s proposal for a Development Corporation for 
the Bantu Areas was likewise rejected, as the Government wished to 
retain its control through the Native Affairs Department A special 
officer would be appomted m that Department, however, to assist 
Bantu industrialists m finding capital and to provide the necessary 
techmcal assistance. 

(4) Because of the rejection of the principle of using TVTiite initiative 
in the economy of the Reserves, there was, in the Government’s view, 
no room for a £25,000,000 fund to finance mdnstnal development as 
proposed by the Commission Instead, the White Paper said, the 
lananoing of Bantu mdustnes should be based chiefly on the 
prmoiple of self -aid by the mobilization of Bantu capital m a Bantu 
Areas Investment Organization. This would be encouraged by 
TYiaTn-ng use of funds at the disposal of the Native Trust, from which 
at least £500,000 could be granted immediately for the commence* 
ment of the scheme. The Government would also provide assistance 
and mcentives for White mdustnalists to set up European-owned 
industries near the Native Reserves — a proposal which it regarded 
as “ of the utmost importance.” 

(5) Rejectmg the Commission’s proposal for land tenure reform in 
the Reserves, and for the carefully controlled sale of farmland to 
individual Bantus as an mcentive to greater productivity and better 
care of the soil, the White Paper said that the Government was not 
prepared to abolish tribal tenure of rural land, though it accepted 
proposals for farming reforms m principle. 

(6) On the Coromission’s proposal that the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment be greatly enlarged and reorganized, the White Paper said that 
the Government rejected ** the idea of establishing a whole senes of 
departments, each with its own permanent head, under one Munster 
... In the case of the Native Affairs Department ... all the administra- 
tive and other activities are interwoven to such an extent that they 
must be carried out within a unitary organization.” 

(7) While agreeing with the Commission’s recommendation that 
” the State should assist the Churches to perform their task effici- 
ently,” the White Paper said that '‘the Government does not see its 
way to subsidizing missionary work, as there are recognized denomina- 
tions whose outlook is not m accordance with requirements.” The 
Idea of a special branch of the Native Affairs Department to help the 
Churches doing mission work m the Reserves was too ambitious, 
although the Government was prepared to appomt a haison officer. 

As regards other important recommendations of the Commission, 
the proposal for a comprehensive Health Service for the Native 
Reserves was noted, but the White Paper said that an mter- 
departmental committee must first go mto the matter. The proposed 
reorganization and development of welfare services by the Native 
Affairs Depaxtment, and their eventual control by Bantu authorities, 
were approved m prmciple, though this decision would only be imple- 
mented when the Government was satisfied that the time was ripe. 
While sympathizmg with the proposals on mining m Bantu Areas, 
the Government did not consider the present time appropriate for 
departing from the present practice. 

A debate on the Tomlinson Report took place in the House 
of Assembly on May 14-16. 

Dr. Verwoerd (Minister of Native Affairs), reiterated that the 
Government accepted the Report m principle but reserved the right 
to deal on their merits with the methods advocated m it. The crux of 
the Report was that the future existence of the Whites m South 
Africa was unpredictable if the mcreasing Bantu population conti- 
nued to settle in European Areas. The capacity of the Bantu Areas 
must therefore be mcreased if the Whites were not to he ” swamped,” 
and those areas must become the home of the Bantu — a pohcy which 
the Government accepted, and which was the traditional policy of 

South Africa. „ 4 .,„ 

Dr. Verwoerd went on to explain the reasons for the Government s 
rejections of certam recommendations. As regards the Commission s 
proposal that £104,000,000 should be spent over 10 years, he mam- 
tained that no Government could ever budget for more than one 
year ahead ; Britam’s experience m Central Africa and elsewhere 
had shown that it was not possible or practicable to decide on a 
gigantic scheme or to decide m the beginning how much to spend on 
it, and it was therefore far wiser to let the matter develop and review 
it from year to year. He gave an assurance, however, that the country 
•could easily afford the necessary expenditure for a policy of apartheid 
without curtailuig services for the White population. 

Regardmg the Government’s non-acceptance of the Oomnussion s 
recommendation that White enterprise should be used to build up 
industries m the Native Areas, Dr. Verwoerd said that 
would lead to the establishment of vested interests for Whites in 
Bantu Areas, to the possible prejudice of Native rights. Moreover, 
such a development would promote ” the partnership idea in the 
economic sphere, which would encourage the partnership Idea in aR 
spheres, inblULdtiig the political.” 


Mr. Strauss (Leader of the Opposition) pledged the United Party’s 
support for ‘‘ non-ideological development ” of the Native Reserves, 
agreeing with the Government that this was one of the most important 
tasks facing the country. Some common basis of agreement for 
tackling this urgent problem should be found, and he believed that it 
was possible to find substantial common ground on the methods to be 
followed and the money to be spent, provided the Government did 
not insist on the Opposition accepting aR the “ ideological trappings 
of the word apartheid ” Mr. Strauss declared : “ Let us tackle the 
most important task first. Let us develop the Reserves agricul- 
turally and industrially. Let us leave posterity to judge whether such 
development will m fact bring about territorial and economic 
mtegration.” 

Air. Strydom (the Prime Minister) announced that £3,500,000 
would be provided for the development of Native Reserves during 
the current financial year. He appealed for all-party co-operation in 
the development of the Reserves as a separate home for the Bantu, 
and the maintenance of the principle of apartheid. 

Durmg the debate Mrs. Ballmger and Air. Lee- Warden (Natives 
Representatives) cast doubt on the Government’s smcenty, whilst 
Air. Harry Oppenheimer (U.P.) suggested that the Tomhnson Com- 
mission had Tmder-estimated by more than half the cost of estab- 
lishing mdustnes in the Native Reserves. 

Dr. Verwoerd, replying to the debate, expressed doubts about the 
value of the pledge of co-operation given by Mr. Strauss, as it was 
tied up with the Opposition’s policy of mt^ation of all races mto 
one community. “ We have no illusions,” he declared, " about the 
difficulties which we may have to face m future m trying to arrive at 
a solution. No pohcy can brmg absolute safety for the future, but 
there is no doubt in which circumstances South Africa is likely to 
have the least possible trouble. Racial mtegration wiH lead to 
European cities ceasing to be European cities, and ultimately to 
the Government’s ceasing to be a White Government.” 

A national congress on tbe future of the Bantu in South 
Africa was held at Bloemfontein on June 28-30. It was spon- 
sored by the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, the 
Federation of Afrikaans Cultural Organizations, and the three 
Dutch Reformed Churches. Of the 800 delegates representing 
nearly 500 bodies and organizations from all parts of South 
Africa, the Rhodesias, and Central Africa, more than half were 
ministers of religion or missionaries. 

The conference expressed its full support for the recommendations 
of the Tomhnson Report, welcomed the Government’s “ acceptance 
of the broad principles of the Report,” and appealed to the delegates 
to enlighten the South African pubho on the task of miplementang 
the policy of separate development. It appealed to the Churches to 
give still more attention to the problem of the relationship between 
Whites and Bantus, and asked them to consider the consohdation of 
mission work It also expressed support for the mcorporation of 
Bantu studies and the Bantu language as full subjects m the matri- 
culation curriculum of European schools. 

The Conference was addressed by Professor Tomlinson, who 
summarized the conclusions of the Commission, mcluding those 
rejected by the Government — e.g. the proposal for the participation 
of Whites m the development of the Bantu Areas, the introduction 
of individual Native land ownership aided by a credit system, and 
the recommendation that Europeans, either individxially or through 
the State, must contribute considerably ” m capital to provide the 
stimulus necessary for the mdustnal development of the Bantu 
Reserves. In the latter connexion he stressed that the Commissioii 
had thoroughly mvestigated the possibihties for raising capital m 
the Bantu Areas, but had found that, initially at least, the chances 
were only slender. Without the stunulus which White capital could 
provide, therefore, the possibilities of industrial expansion on a 
fairly wide scale, and at the rapid pace which was an absolute 
necessity, were small. Reiterating his proposal that White industrial 
entrepreneurs should set up mdustnes in the Bantu areas. Professor 
Tomhnson said that this, hke the provision of capital, was an essential 
condition for the establishment of an industnal structure, as the 
Commission had found that there would not be enough suitable 
entrepreneurs among the Bantu for a long time to come. 

A national conference of African leaders from all parts of the 
Union, organized by the Inter-Denominational African 
Ministers’ Federation, was held at Bloemfontein on Oct. 4-7 
to consider the Tomhnson Report. The conference declared 
that the Government’s apartheid pohcy constituted a “ serious 
threat to race relations in South Africa ” ; called upon all 
national organizations to mobilize all people, irrespective of 
race, colour, and creed, to form a united front against 
apartheid ” ; appealed to the Churches to take a clear and 
uneqiuvocal stand against apartheid in. the defence of 
Christian and human values now being trampled underfoot ” ; 
and rejected the Tomlinson Report in its entirety, “ Imple- 
mentation of the report,” the resolution said, “ would mean a 
continuation of the status quo . . . and an aggravation of the 
worst evils of the present system . . . denying the African the 
inalienable basic human rights.” Though welcoming the 
general development of Native Reserves, the conference 
declared that a separate plan for development based on 
apartheid, as proposed by the Tomlinson Report, was “ totally 
unacceptable.’WState Information Office, Pretoria - Cape 

Times - Die Burger, Cape Town) 
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KEESING^S CONTEMPORABY ARCHIVES 


October 20—27, 1956. 


A. NETHERIANDS. — Foraiation of New Drees 
Govemmexit after Prolonged Cabinet Crisis* 

The longest Cabinet crisis in tbe parliamentary bistory of the 
Netherlands ended on Oct. 12 when Queen Juliana signed a 
decree appointing a new Government headed by Dr. Willem 
Drees, the leader of the Labour Party, who had held the 
premiership uninterruptedly from 1948 until his resignation 
on June 17 after the last general elections. 

Dr. Dre^’ earlier attempt to form a new Coalition Government 
(see 14:936 E) liad been imsuccessfiil, and on July 24 it was announced 
that he had asked Queen Juliana to relieve him of this task because 
of his failure to reconche the views of the Labour and Cathohc 
People’s parties, especially m relation to certam economic and 
financial questions. The Queen then asked Professor Romme, 
parliamentary leader of the Catholic People’s Party, to try to form a 
new Administration, but he also returned his mandate on Aug- 1. 

Next, Professor Lieftmck, Netherlands Director of the World 
Bank m Washington and a former Minister of Fmance, was asked by 
the Queen on Aug. 8 to mediate between the Catholic People’s and 
Labour parties with a view to forming a new Government. Although 
he investigated the position, first from the point of view of a Cahmet 
enjoying the support of a parliamentary majority, and then — at the 
Queen’s request — on the basis of an “ extra-parliamentary ” Cabinet 
which would seek the support of a parliamentary majority as occasion 
arose, he informed the Queen on Aug. 22 that he saw no possibility 
of a solution to the Cabinet crisis 

After Professor Homme had declined a request by Queen Juliana to 
make a second attempt to form a Government, the Queen appomted 
on Ang. 22 Professor W. F. de Gaay Fortman (Anti-Hevolutionary 
Party) as Cabinet informaieur After several weeks of negotiations, 
however. Professor de Gaay Fortman was equally unsuccessful and 
returned his mandate on Sept. 21. 

The Queen thereupon asked Mr. J. W. A. Burger, the leader of the 
Labour Party m the Lower Chamber, to try to bring about the 
formation of a new Cabinet, and his efforts eventually succeeded in 
the appomtment of a new Coalition Government under Dr. Drees, 
supported by the Labour, Catholic People’s, Anti-Hevolutionary, and 
Christian Historical parties. 

The membership of the new Government was announced on 
Oct. 12 as follows : 


*Dr. Willem Drees (Labour) . . 
*Mr, J. M. A. H. Lims (Catholic) 
Mr. H. Hofstra (Labour) 

*Mr. J. G. Suurhoff (Labour) . , 
"“Mr. S. L. Mansholt (Labour) . . 
Prof. I. Samkalden (Labour) 

Mr. A. Stmycken (Catholic) . . 

Miss Marga Klompe (Catholic) 
♦Mr- J. M. L. T. Cals (Cathohc) 
♦Mr. H. B- J. Witte (Cathohc) 

♦Prof. J, Zijlstra (Anti- 
Revolutionary) 

♦Mr. J, Algera (Anti- 
Revolutionary) 

♦Mr. Comelis Staf (Christian 
Historical) 


Premier. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Finance. 

Social Affairs. 

Agriculture. 

Justice. 

Home Affairs and Indus- 
trial Plannmg. 

Social Welfare. 

Education. 

Reconstruction and 
Housmg, 

Economic Affairs. 

Transport and Waterways. 
Defence, and Realm Affairs 
ad interim. 


*No change. 


The new Cabinet thus consisted of 13 Ministers as agamst 16 
in the previous Adimmstration. [There were, however, only 15 
Mimstries, since the old Cabmet had two Mimsters of Foreign 
Affairs, ie. Dr. Beyen and Mr. Luns.] The Labour and 
Catholic People’s parties each have five members in the new 
Cabmet, the Anti-Revolutionary Party two, and the Christian 
Historical Union one. The only important pohtical group not 
represented in the new Government is the Freedom and 
Democracy League. 

Nine of the Ministers retained the portfolios they had held in 
the previous Government, whilst the four new Cabinet members 
were Miss Klompe, Mr. Struycken, Mr. Hofstra, and Professor 
Samkalden. 


Miss Klompe, who became the Netherlands* first woman Mimster, 
studied mathematics and physics at Utrecht Umversity and has been 
a member of the Lower Chamber since 1948. She has also been a 
member of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe since 
1949 and is the only woman member of the Common Assembly of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

Mr. Struycken, a former Mimster of Justice, has been Governor of 
the Netherlands Antilles since 1951. 

Mr. Hofstra, a member of the Lower Chamber smoe 1945, has been 
manager of two workers* insurance hanks ; he is the Labour Party’s 
financial expert and an advocate of a planned economy. 

Professor Samkalden is a lecturer on constitutional and general law. 

The Ministers who left the Gover nm ent were : Professor 
van Oven (Justice), Dr. Beyen (Foreign Affairs), Mr. van de 
Kieft (Fmance), and Mr. De Bruijn (Industrial Relations). 
Mr, Kemkamp, the former Minister for Affairs of the Realm, 
dledlolh J^y 18. 


It was stated in the Dutch press that whilst the Ministry for 
Affairs of the Realm had been provisionally placed under Mr. Staf, 
the Mimster of Defence, it was probable that it would be abolished 
before long in view of the fact that it was considered no longer 
necessary, because of the new relationship of the Netherlands with 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, and the mclusion of Surinam 
and Antilles Mimsters in the “Realm Cabinet” (see 14041 A ; 14738 D). 

Owing to the length of the Cabinet crisis, Dr. Drees, as well 
as eight of his hlinisters and a Secretary of State, announced on 
Oct. 2 that they had decided to resign from the Lower House 
of the States-General because the period during which they 
could under the Constitution be Members of Parhament as well 
as Ministers had expired. 

Cabmet IVIuusters and Secretaries of State in the Netherlands need 
not be Members of Parhament, their position automatically con- 
ferring on them the right and the duty to appear and to speak in 
Parhament when matters concermng their Ministry are under debate. 
In the place of the resignmg Ministers, ten new members — selected 
from the respective party lists submitted at the general elections — 
were appointed by the President of the Central Polling Office to the 
Lower Chamber, m accordance with the previous distributiou of 
seats, i e , four Labour, three Catholic, two Anti-Revolutiouary, and 
one Christian Historical. 

It was, however, pointed out in the Dutch press that the 
resignation of their parhamentary seats by the Ministers con- 
cerned was of little importance because the commg expansion 
of the Lower Chamber to 150 members, and of the Upper 
Chamber to 75, would enable the Ministers to regain their 
seats in Parliament at an early date. — (Netherlands News 
Agency) (Prev. rep. 14936 E.) 

B. SIERRA LEONE. — Constitutional Changes. - 
Electoral Reform. 

It was announced in London on Oct. 24 that proposals for 
constitutional changes in Sierra Leone had been approved by 
the Colonial Office. The proposals, which mcluded provision 
for an increase in the membership of the Legislative Council 
from 32 to 57, had been published by the Government of 
Sierra Leone m July and had later been endorsed by the 
Legislative Coimcil. 

The changes, which would come into effect with the approach- 
ing end of the present legislature’s term of office, were as 
follows : 

(1) The new legislature would be called the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) In place of the president and vice-president there would 
he a Speaker, chosen by members from within or outside the 
House, and a Deputy Speaker elected from within the House, 
with the Governor retammg the right to address the House. 

(3) The House would consist of : (a) four ex-officio members 

(the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial 
Secretary, and the Cluef Commissioner of the Protectorate) ; 
(b) 14 members directly elected from the Colony ; (c) 24 
members directly elected from the Protectorate ; (d) 12 

paramount chiefs literate m English, one to be selected by each 
of the 12 district councils m the Protectorate ; (e) one member 
elected from the Bo urban area ; (/) two members without 
votmg rights, nommated by the Governor to represent special 
interests. 

The present Legislative Conncil, which first met m December 1951, 
consists of the Governor as president, a vice-president, seven ex~ 
o//^c^o members, seven members directly elected from the Colony, 
14 members indirectly elected from the Protectorate, and two 
nominated members 

It was also announced that the new legislature would be 
elected on a revised and broadened franchise based on the 
recommendations of the Electoral Reform Commission, which 
had reported in November 1954. 

The Commission, which was under the chairmanship of Mr. Bryan 
Keith-Lucas (a lecturer on local government at Oxford University), 
envisaged universal adult suffrage as the ultimate goal, and suggested 
that this should be reached in two stages • (a) until the 1961 general 
election the franchise should be extended to all persons in the Colony 
over 21 with a modest property qualification, and in the Protectorate 
to male taxpayers over 21 and those women over 21 who could 
qualify as taxpayers, property owners or literates ; (b) for and after 
the general election of 1961 the franchise should be extended to all 
persons over 21 m both Colony and Protectorate normally resident 
in their electoral districts. 

The proposal to introduce the above constitutional changes 
had earlier been criticized by sections of the Opposition in 
the Legislative Coimcil, notably by the National Council of 
Sierra Leone, led by Dr. H. C. Bankole Bright. The opposition 
to the proposals largely arose from apprehension in the Colony 
about the mcreased share of representation given to the 
Protectorate, which covers a far greater area and is much more 
populous. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 12875 A.) 


Oct. 27 — Nov. 3, 1956. 
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OCTOBER 27— NOVEMBER 3, 1956 

A. POLAND, — New liberalized Policy adopted by 
United Workers* Party. - M. Gomulka appointed First 
Secretary. - ** Pro-Moscow ” Elements dropped from 
Politburo. - M. Gomiilka’s Denunciation of Fast Errors 
of Regime. - Emphasis on Independent Development of 
Polish Socialism. - Soviet Leaders* Sudden Visit to 
Warsaw. - Polish Resistance to Reported Soviet 
Demands. - Pravda ** Attack on Polish Press. - Easing 
of Soviet-Polish Tension. - Release of Cardinal WyszynskL 
- The Poznan Trials. 

The Central Committee of the Polish Umted Workers* 
(Commimist) Party, at a three-day session on Oct. 19-21, took 
a number of important decisions which included the election 
of a new Politburo from which aU former “ Stalimst ” elements 
were dropped, mcluding Marshal Rokossovsky, the Minister of 
Defence. The new Politburo mcluded M. Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
who had recently been readmitted to party membership after 
five years in prison on charges of “ Titoism ” and “ nationalist 
deviationism,” and who was unanimously elected First Secre- 
tary of the United Workers’ Party in place of M. Edward 
Ochab. During the first day’s session (Oct. 19) a dramatic 
mtervention was made by M. Khrushchev and other leaders of 
the Soviet Communist Party, who flew suddenly to Warsaw 
and conferred for many hours with the Polish leaders. 

From speeches by M. Gomulka (see below) and other political 
leaders, it was made clear that the Polish Government and the 
U.W.P. were determined to carry forward and intensify the 
trend towards further democratization of the country’s poh- 
tical and economic life, and to rectify the past mistakes of the 
regime. In particular, it was emphasized that Poland, while 
contmumg the policy of friendship and alliance with the 
U.S.S.R .5 determmed to pursue her own road to Socialism 
and to resM«any Soviet or other domination in her internal 
afEkirs. / 

These aha other developments in the Pohsh pohtical situation 
are,^pi^marized below imder cross-headmgs. 

i Central Coinxmttee Decisions. - New Politburo. 

The official statement issued by the Central Committee of 
the U.W.P. said that discussions “on current political and 
economic problems and on personnel and organizational 
matters ” had resulted in the following decisions ; 

(1) M. Gomulka, General Marjan Spychalski, M. Ignacy 
Loga-Sowinsld, and M. Zenon Kliszko had been co-opted as 
members of the Central Committee. 

( 2 ) A new Pohtburo had been appointed consisting of M. 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz (the Prime Minister), M. Gomulka, M. 
Stefan Jedrichowski, M. Loga-Sowinski, M, Jerzy MorawsM, 
M. Edward Ochab, M. Adam Rapacki (the Foreign Minister), 
M, Roman Zambrowski, and M. Alexander Zawadski. 

(3) M. Gomulka had been unanimously elected First Secre- 
tary of the Umted Workers’ Party. 

(4) A new Secretariat of the Pohtburo had been appointed 
consisting of M. Gomulka, M. Ochab, M. Jerzy Albrecht, 
M. Edward Gierek, M. Witold Jarosmski, M. Wladyslaw 
Matwin, and M. Zambrowski. 

( 5 ) A special commission had been set up “ to call to respon- 
sibihty before the party those persons who m recent years 
controlled the activities of the security organizations.” 

( 6 ) Resolutions had been adopted “ on the current political 
and economic tasks of the party.” 

M. Wladyslaw Gomulka (51) was born in Polish Galicia, of a 
working-class family. Starting working life as a pliunber, he played an 
active part in trade union organization and revolutionary activities, 
and served many terms of imprisonment during the mter-war years for 
illegal pohtical a^tation. During the German occupation of Poland 
he became General Secretary of the underground Polish Communist 
Party, and distinguished himself as a Resistance leader and anti- 
Nazi fighter. In the immediate post-war years he was one of the 
leading members of the Pohtburo and the Central Committee of the 
U.W P., but from 194=8 onwards was subjected to increasing attacks 
by M. Bierut and other political leaders for ideological “ devia- 
tionism.” He was expelled from the party in 1949, after the break 
between Yugoslavia and the Cominform, deprived of Parliamentary 
immxmity in October 1951, and arrested on charges of ** Titoism.** 
Held in prison without trial for nearly five years, he was released 
in April 1966 (see page 14819) and readmitted to party membership 
in August (see page 15034). 

Of the 11 members of the Pohtburo appointed m 1954, only 
M. Cyrankiewicz, M. Ochab, M. Zambrowski, and M. Zawadski 
remamed ; M. Boleslaw Bierut had died in March 1956 (see 
14767 A), General Radkiewicz and M. Berman had been 
dismissed (see 14881 A, 14817 A), and M. Hilary Mmc had 
resigned a week before the latest changes (see below). Of the 


— 

new members (apart from M. Gomulka), both General 
Spychalski (a former Minister of Defence) and M. Kliszko (a 
former State Secretary) had been recently released and rehabi- 
htated after several years’ imprisonment for “ Titoism ” (see 
page 15034). 

Marshal Rokossovsky, as stated above, was removed from the 
Politburo but remamed Minister of Defence. A Pole by birth, 
he had lived most of his life in the Soviet Union, distinguished 
hunseif as one of Russia’s leading soldiers during the Second 
World War, and after the war officially re-adopted Polish nation- 
ality and became Minister of Defence and a member of the Polish 
Government. The other outgomg members were M. Zenon 
Nowak, M. Mazur, M. DworakowsM, and M. Jozwiak- Witold, 
all of whom, like JVlarshal Rokossovsky himself, were members 
of the “ pro-Moscow ” group in the Politburo, as opposed to 
the “ hberal ” group led by M, Cyrankiewicz, 

General SpychalsM appointed Deputy Minister of 
Defence. - ** Leave of Absence ** for Marsbal Rokossovsky. - 
Resi^naation of M. HUary Mine. 

Simultaneously with takmg the above-mentioned decisions, 
the Central Committee of U.W.P. also appomted General 
Spychalski as Deputy Minister of Defence and concurrently 
head of the Central Political Bureau of the Polish Army, in 
place of General ICaziimerz Witaszewski. On Oct. 29 Warsaw 
Radio announced that Marshal Rokossovsky had “ gone on 
leave ” and that General BordzilowsM, the Chief of Staff, had 
been appointed acting Minister of Defence. On Oct. 30 General 
Spychalski dismissed the Russian-bom commander of Hie Polish 
Alt Force, General Ivan Turkiel, and appointed Major-General 
Frey-Bielecki (the deputy commander) as acting commander. 

It had been announced on Oct. 10 that M. Hilary Mine, a 
Vice-Premier and a member of the Pohtburo, had resigned 
from both positions on grounds of ill-health. M. Mine, an 
orthodox “ Stalinist ” in 3ie economic field, had been Poland’s 
chief economic planner duriag Stalin’s lifetime and was 
responsible for the policy of intensive industrialization and for 
the attempts to collectivize agnculture. 

The dismissal of two Deputy Ministers — ^M- Roman Pidelski 
(Engmeering Industry) and M Edward Demidowski (Foreign Trade) 
— had been announced on Sept. 20, no reason being given nor any 
successors announced. M. Fidelski had taken part in the negotiations 
vrtth the Poznan workers* delegation, whose complaints about low 
wages and illegal taxes led to the riots of June 28. 

M. Gomiilka's Denunciatioxi of Past Errors of Rc^ime.- 
Emphasis on ** Different Roads to Socialism.** 

The text of a speech by M. Gomulka to the Central Com- 
mittee of the U.W.P., made on Oct. 20, was broadcast by 
Warsaw Radio. In this speech M. Gomulka strongly denounced 
the past errors of the party leadership, and emphasized that 
the pattern of Socialism was not necessarily confined to the 
Soviet model but could also take other forms, as the case of 
Yugoslavia had shown. 

M. Gomulka h^ran his speech with a denunciation of the industrial 
and agricultural policy pursued during the past seven years. In the 
coalnuning mdustry, for example, man-output per day had fallen by 
12-4 per cent since 1949 and by 35 per cent smee 1938, while in the 
agricultural sector it had been clearly proved that farm production 
by independent cultivators was far greater than on State and 
collective farms ; e g. in 1955 mdependent farmers had delivered 83.9 
per cent of tot^ production compared with only 8.4 per cent by 
State farms and 7.9 per cent by collectives. It was essential to stop 
granting credits to weak and unproductive collective farms, and to 
realize that the construction of Socialism in the countryside was a 
long-term process depending on the “ voluntary accession *’ of the 
individual farmer Many individual farmers had been mined as a 
result of the “ imbecility of agricultural policy in the past,** and no 
pride could be taken in the ultimate capitulation of a kulak ** in 
the face of past pohey. Moreover, the housing situation in the 
countryside was “ catastrophic ** aud was growing worse year by 
year. 

The main obstacles to Poland’s economic development, M. Gomulka 
went on, were the impatience of the workers as a result of their poor 
living standards, the lack of consumer goods, and insufl3.cient 
supphes of raw materials. The Poznan uprising was not due to 
** imperialist agents ** but was a result of many years of deep dis- 
content among the working classes. ** The workers wanted to know 
the truth,** he said, ** but the party leadership was afraid of admitting 
its serious mistakes and errors . . . The riots were due to lies such as 
the jugghng of pay statistics aJl^noog that there had been a 27 per 
cent increase in the past six years. At Poznan the working-class 
gave the party a painful lesson by going mto the streets and shouting * 

‘ Enough of this ; it cannot go on in this way any longerl* . . . There 
would have been no riots if the party leadership had not concealed 
the truth.’* 

M. Gomulka contmued : “ We are faced with the question of how 
It could happen that our party allowed so many perversions in the 
past. We shall be looking for a complete answer to this question for 
a long yet, for in my opinion it embraces the problem of the ways * 
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lea^iing to the building of Socialism . . . Wliat is unchangeable in 
Socialism is the hOLindation of the exploitation of man by man. The 
ways to achieve this obiect can be different, and are dictated by 
various situations in time and place. The pattern of Socialism can 
also be different. It may be in a form such as m the Soviet Union, or 
as we see it in Yugoslavia, or possibly m some other forms. Only by 
applying the experience and achievements of various countrl^ which 
ai« building Socialism can the b^t pattern of Socialism be estab- 
lished in given conditions . . . 

** The relations between the parties and countries of the Socialist 
camp . - - should be based on mutual confidence and equal rights, on 
mutual assistance, on mutual friendly criticism, if such is necessary , 
and on the wise solving of controversial issues m the spirit of friend- 
ship and Socialism. Within the framework of such relations each 
country should have full independence and sovereignty, and the 
rights of each nation to sovereign self-government m an independent 
country should be fully and mutually respected ...” 

Turning to internal party matters, M. Gomulka stressed that the 
party must be pure” and that persons who had “ brought shame on 
its name ” could no longer have a place m its ranks. He called for 
a committee of mvestigation to examine the cases of persons, now 
rehabilitated, who had been arrested in the past on the instructions 
of the Politburo or of part of the Bureau — a practice punishable under 
the provisions of our criminal law . . . The results of the commission's 
work should finally close mtemal party matters connected with the 
activities of the * Polish Berias.’ ” 

“After the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party,” 
M. Comulka continued, ** people began to straighten their backs, 
and silent and enslaved minds to shake ofC the poison of mendacity. 
Above all, the working people wanted to know the truth, without 
embellishments and omissions. The people should have been told the 
truth, quickly and frankly, about the econoroic situation and the 
causes and sources of distortion m political life. But the party 
leadership failed to work out quickly a line of concrete action. Some 
were afraid of responsibility for the results of their policy. Others 
felt strongly linked to their comfortable posts. Yet others — and these 
were the most nmnerons — ^feared that the working-class would be 
unable to understand the profound essence of the truth that it 
demanded from its representatives. The weakemng of faith among 
the workmg-class became widely apparent in the central and pro- 
vincial party apparatus . , . 

** Various trends are sweeping the country. But sweeping it m a 
most powerful way is the slogan calling for the democratization of our 
life, and demands for the liquidation of what we call the cult of 
personality. We must state, however, that the party leaders did not 
always manage to put themselves at the head of this sound move- 
ment and to direct it. We must tell the people that the road of 
democratization is the only road leading towards the construction of 
the best model of Socialism in our conditions. We shall not step 
aside from this road, and we shall defend ourselves with all means so 
as not to allow ourselves to be pushed away from that road . . ” 

As r^rards relations between the U.W.P. and the Soviet Com- 
mumst Party, and between Poland and the U.S.S.B. generally, 
M. Gomulka declared : “ If there are outstanding matters they 
should be settled calmly and amicably. This is the attitude that 
should govern relations between parties and States of the Socialist 
camp. Those who believe that anti-Sovlet feelings can be kmdled in 
Poland are deeply mistaken. We shall not allow the Interests of the 
Polish State and the cause of building Socialism m Poland to be 
damaged. Pohsh-Soviet relations based on the prmciples of equality 
and independence will give the Polish people such deep feelings of 
friendship towards the Soviet Union that any attempt to sow dis- 
trust of the U S.S.B. will find no fertile soil among the Polish people.” 

OaJliiig for the complete eradication of the “ personality cult,” 
M. Gomulka said . ” It is necessary to combat with all our force the 
cult of personality and its remnants, and fight with all our might for 
gaining the authority to do so. I do not want to return to the black 
pages of the cult of personality in our country. Innocent people were 
sent to death, others were groundlessly imprisoned for long years. 
With this system we have fimshed once and for all.” 

In conclusion, M. Gomulka promised that the elections in December 
would be held imder a new electoral law which would “ allow the 
people to elect and not only to vote.” The Seym (Parliament) would 
have a role of the “ utmost importance ” and would be ” the supreme 
organ of the State government,” exercising “ supreme legislative and 
controJHng powers.” 

New Liberalized PoUcy of United Workers* Party, 

The new and more liberal party Ime ” approved by the 
Central Committee of the U.W.P. was laid down in a resolution 
the text of which was published on Oct. 25. 

Much of the resolution recapitulated the criticisms of past policy 
made by M. Gomulka, and, in addition, spoke of tbe need to overcome 
the atmosphere of disorientation and defensiveness ” which had 
hitherto ‘* paralysed ” the party^s leadership. These defects had 
mduded “ lack of unanimity and consis^ncy ” in the Politburo in 
resolving the problems of democratization, ** conservatism and 
pusillanimity,” and “ compulsive adherence to obsolete doctrine 
and patterns.** While strong party discipline was necessary, 
dedsions had to be accompanied by the ” free exchange of views and 
discussion between members on party pohcy.** It was essential, 
moreover, to “isolate the forces of reaction bent on exploiting 
democratazation for their own purpose and driving a wedge between 
I^ol^d and tbe Soviet Union ** 


After condemning any form of discrimination tending to promote 
*‘anti-semitism and nationahstio tendencies,” the resolution called 
inter aim for (1) an morease m the power of workers’ councils m 
factories, mduding association with managements in determining 
basic problems of production i (2) the gradual introduction of such 
councils in enterprises best fitted for them ; (3) an mcrease m the 
powers of the Seym, so that it could express its opinion on all Govern- 
ment policy ; (4) curtailment of the Government’s powers to issue 
executive decrees, whieh should be employed only in exceptional 
cases; (6) restriction of planned capital mvestment in 1957, the 
resultant saving in building material to he utihzed for housing; 
(6) complete freedom in fixing prices ; (7 ) the gradual mtroduction of 
free trading in small State-run and co-operative industries; (8) 
limited encouragement of small private establishments producing 
consumer goods ; (9) promotion of private shops and kiosks , (9) m 
the sphere of agrioxilture, assistance only to those collective farms 
which were soundly based and which could be strengthened further ; 
(11) dissolution of mefficient collective farms, and those incapable 
of further development ; (12) the ending of past “ distortions ” of 
agricultural policy in respect of the middle ” peasants and the 
so-called “ kulaks,” 

The new liberalized programme of tlie U.W.P., and M. 
Gomulka’s return to national leadership, were enthusiastically 
welcomed throughout Poland, thousands of messages of support 
being sent by factory workers, students’ organizations, and 
committees of the armed forces, including the General Staff. 

Soviet Leaders* Visit to Warsaw. - 
Polish. Resistance to Reported Soviet Demands. 

A delegation of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, comprising M. Khrushchev, M. Molotov, M. 
Mikoyan, and M. Kaganovich, flew to Warsaw on Oct. 19, 
without prior notice, for discussions with the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party then beginning its 
three-day session. The session was immediately adjourned for 
talks with the Soviet leaders, those taking part on the Polish 
side mduding M. Cyrankiewicz, M. Gomulka, M. Ochab, and 
Marshal Rokossovsl^, After a meeting lastmg many hours, a 
communiqud was issued statmg that the talks had been held 
“ in an atmosphere of party and friendly candour,” and that a 
delegation of the Polish Politburo would visit Moscow in the 
near future for further talks with the Soviet Central Committee 
“ on problems of further strengthenmg pohtical and economic 
co-operation between the Pohsh People’s Republic and the 
Soviet Union, and the further consolidation of friendslnp and 
co-operation between the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” The Soviet leaders 
flew back to Moscow the same evenmg. 

Apart from this communique, no official statment on the 
Polish-Soviet discussions was issued either m Warsaw^ or 
Moscow. It was understood, however, that the sudden arrival 
of the Soviet leaders in the Polish capital was prompted, 
firstly, by the threat to the position of Marshal Rokossovsky 
and the other “ pro-Moscow ” members of the Pohsh Politburo, 
and secondly, by the increasingly independent Ime taken by 
the United Workers’ Party, as evidenced by the popular 
demands for democratization and for the construction of a 
Pohsh pattern of Socialism not necessarily identical with that 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Reports from Western press correspondents in Warsaw stated that 
tbe Polish-Soviet talks had been heated and acrimomous , that 
M- Khrushchev had demanded the retention of Marshal Rokossovsky 
and the slowing-down of the democratization pohcy ; but that the 
Polish leadership had stood firm and had refused to agiee to any 
reversal of the new pohcy. The Times commented that it was “ clear 
that the new Polish leaders have been able to hold their ground 
against intense Soviet pressure, mduding apparently a threat of 
military intervention, and have succeeded in retaining full liberty of 
action.*’ 

** Pravda ** Attack on Polish Press* - 
R^ly by “ Trybima Ludu.** 

A violent attack on the Polish press, remimscent of the 
attacks made on Yugoslavia at the time of her break with the 
Cominfonn, was published on Oct. 21 m Pravda, organ of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

Pravda accused “ certain Polish newspapers ” of publishing 
articles that were “ shaking the very foundations of the [Socialist] 
regime ** and “ poisoning the souls of readers with the imported 
venom of an ideology alien to the worklng-dass.” Particular excep- 
tion was taken to an article by M. Jerzy Putrament (a leading Polish 
journalist, and a member of the Central Committee of the U.W.P.), 
published In the organ of the Polish Writers* Union, in which he had 
said, inter alia, that the slogan “ Proletarians of all lands, unite *’ 
had now become meaningless and should bo discarded, and that 
Communism had been functioning tn conditions of “ polico terror ” 
and suppression of criticism. Expressing “ amazement ” that the 
organ of the Polish Writers’ Union should contain “ a frank appeal 
for the restoration of capitalism,” Pravda denounced M. Putrament 
as a man who “ could not pronounce the word ^Socialism* ” and who 
was “ openly proposing to trample imderfoot the banner of prola- 
terian internationalism and to disavow the struggle for the building 
of Socialism.” 
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Trybuna Ludii, organ of the Polish United Workers’ Pai^, 
published a reply in which Pravda wsls accused of using 
^ language in winch neither frank nor party nor friendly 
discussions are conducted,” and refuting that paper’s allega- 
tions against the Polish press in general and against M, Putra- 
ment in particular. 

After describing the Pravda article as “ a senes of iminst and 
■n-ntme formulations/’ Tryhuna Ludu defended AI. Pntrament as a 
man who had fought all his life for Socialism and was *‘fightmgforit 
%\-ith eoLual ardour in the article in question ” [i.e the article attacked 
by Praida]. “ It was the distortions, errors and even crimes exposed 
by the 20th Congress of the Soviet Gommumst Party/’ said Trybuna 
Ludu, that constituted a menace to Socialism . . . Polish-Soviet 
friendship is the cornerstone of our policy . . If today comrades m 
Poland criticize certain aspects of Pohsh-Soviet co-operation m past 
years, this does not mean that they are opposed to the friendship and 
aUiance of our countries. It means that the eirors which they want 
to see put right did harm to that friendship ” 


Cessation of Soviet Troop Movements in Poland. - Easing of 
Soviet-Folisb Tension. 

Though the situation was obscure at the time, and no official 
statements were issued either on the Polish or Russian side, it 
subsequently became known that Soviet tank formations had 
begun to move on Warsaw from their base at Lignica (Silesia) 
during the early stages of the crisis marked by the sudden 
arrival of the Soviet leaders m Warsaw. Units of the Polish 
Army were said to have taken up defensive positions covenng 
the approaches to Warsaw, but no clashes occurred between 
the Polish and Soviet forces. It was understood that the 
tension had been eased as a result of telephone discussions 
on Oct. 23 between M. Gomulka and M. :^irushchev, who was 
said to have given assurances that Russian troop movements 
would cease and that all Soviet forces in Poland would retim 
to their bases. It was also understood that M. Cyranktewicz 
and M. Gomulka had agreed to visit Moscow at a date to be 
fixed. On Oct. 25 the Polish News Agency announced that all 
Soviet troops m Poland “ have already withdrawn to their 
bases or are now doing so.” 

Addressing a huge demonstration in Warsaw on Oct. 24, 
estimated at 250,000 people, M. Gomulka told the crowds that 
he had received a communication from M. Khrushchev m which 
the latter had said that he saw no objection to continuing 
relations with Poland along the Imes laid down at the recent 
session of the Polish Politburo. “ It is a matter for our own 
judgment,” M. Gomulka declared, “ how long and how many 
Soviet imlitary experts will remain m Poland, Within the 
next few days the Soviet Army will withdraw to their bases 
which they hold under international treaties, especially wjthin 
the framework of the Warsaw Pact. So long ^ the North 
Atlantic Pact has bases m Germany and a new Wehrrnacht is 
coming into being, the presence of the Russian J^my m Germany 
is compatible with the security of our country.” 

Large anti-Russiau demonstrations, mainly by students and young 
people, occurred on Oct. 23-24 in a number of Polish cities, mcludmg 
Warsaw, Cracow, Lodz, Poznan, Wroclaw (Breslau), and Szczecin 
(Stettm). Many of the demonstrations were directed agamst Marshal 
Rokossovsky, and also against the presence of ^ 

Poland generally In Warsaw a crowd of some 2,000 
shouting anti-Soviet slogans attempted to march on the b(met 
Embassy, but was dispersed by the police In his open-air speech <m 
Oct. 24 (see above) M. Gomulka denounced all attempts to start 
anti-Soviet agitation, stressed that Poland wished to 
the U.S.S.R. on the basis of complete equality and mutual respect 
and confidence, and declared that provocateurs and reactionari^ 
who tried to foment discord between the two countries would not 
be tolerated. 

Warsaw Radio stated on Oct. 25 t^^t 'complete 
restored after disturbances “ staged by hooligans in 
“ ^Yooatxve slogans were Heard.” It added ‘We 
that our unshakeable alliance with the So'^et Union is a ^^ai^e o 
OUT Western frontiers. Everything points to the fact ttot the So^et 
Union has understood the changes m our country and has assessed 
them positively.’* 

Release of Cardinal Wyszynski. 

Cardinal Wyszynski, the Roman CathoUc Primate of Polan^ 
was released on Oct. 28 and allowed to reton to Warsaw to 
resume his ecclesiastical duties for the first tune for ^ 
Since 1952 he had been living in a monastery near Przemysl, 
to which he had been banished in 1952 on charges § 

“abused his authority” and of supportmg anti-State 
GCClcSlUStlCS. 

Negotiations for the Primate’s release were he^ W 

Cathoho groups with M lor the 

election as First Secretary of the U.W.P Many sjp^s t^ 
Pri m ate’s release had also been made hv 
workers* orgardzatious, and his liberation and return to 
enthusiastically welcomed throughout the country. 


! In a press interview on Oct. 30, AI. Gomulka expressed his belief 
' that a complete underetanding was possible between the Government 
* and the Roman Catholic Church, though the Government could not 
agree to the formation of a separate Catholic party or political 
oiganization. He claimed that Cardinal Wyszynski had given full 
support to the new programme of the United W orkers’ Party. 

Foreign Reactions to the Events in Poland. 

The developments m Poland were warmly welcomed in 
Britain, the U.S.A., and other Western countries and also in 
Yugoslavia, where President Tito sent *" warm and hearty" 
congratulations ” to M. Gkimuika on Ms election as First 
Secretary of the Umted Workers’ Party. President Eisenliower 
mtimated that the U.S.A. would be ready to offer economic 
aid to Poland if she desired it, and declared that America had a 
mission to expand the areas m which free men and free 
gov^emments can flourish.” A spokesman of the British 
Foreign Office said on Oct. 22 tliat Britain had always wished 
^\ell to the Polish people ” and would be “ glad if the reforms 
proposed b^^ M. Gomulka lead to greater freedom for them.” 

The German Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, in a speech 
at Dortmund on Oct. 21, said that developments -were happemng 
in Poland of which the ultimate significance could not be 
foreseen. No country in Europe had been so erueily treated as 
Poland m the last 200 years, and he admired the xmbreakable 
will of the Polish people and the religious basis provided by 
Polish Catholicism. He stressed that Germany’s right to her 
former eastern territories now under Polish sovereignty would 
“ never be surrendered,” and expressed Ms conviction that an 
understanding on (j^rmany’s eastern frontier was possible 
with a free Polish Government. 

A sharp reply to both President Eisenhower and Dr, Adenauer 
was given in a Trybuna Ludu editorial. 

As regards President Eisenhower, who had “ deemed it necessary 
to make statements on the situation in Poland/’ Trybuna Ludu said 
that ** we well understand the pre-election situation in the L .S A. . - 
and the desire to gam votes . . We should also like ro stress that 
President Eisenhower’s position as head of a great Power does not 
entitle hnr, to mterfere in the affairs of smaller States ... As regards 
offers of aid, we are in favour of assistance with no political strings 
attached ... If anyone believes that the democratization of 
mtemal life indicates a departure from Sociahsm, he is deeply 
mistaken . . . Our alliance and friendship with the Soviet Umon . . - 
18 and will remain the cornerstone of our policy. This matter h^ 
been settled once and for all, regardless of any election date in the 

Umted States „ . . 

** The same applies to the statement by Chancellor Adenauer, ''^ho 
has been gracious enough to express his readmess to est^Mh 
relations with a ‘ free Poland ’ , . While desiring relations with the 
German Federal Repubhc, as with aU countries, it is not in the le^t 
our desire to be assisted in the development of our freedom by the 
conservative and capitalist forces of Western Germany. Of such 
‘ assistance * we have had sufficient experience m the course of many 
centuries of our history ...” 


TThe Poznan Trials, 

Prior to the political changes described above, the trials had 
opened at Poznan of a number of persons — ^mostly youths and 
young men — who had been arrested on charges of murder, 
robbery, lootmg, etc., during the Poznan riots of June 28, when 
53 people were kiUed. Of the 154 taken into custody at the 
tune, 22 were brought before the Voivodship Court of Poznan 
m three separate trials : (1) three youths charged with the 
“ bestial murder ” of a member of the security forces during 
the riots ; (2) nine others (eight of ages between 18 to 2^ and 
one aged 35) accused of stealing arms and taking part in attacks 
on the public security headquarters and other bmldings ; and 
(3) ten others, of ages rangmg from 18 to 25, accused of armed 
assault, destruction of public property, and similar crimes. 

M. Cyrankiewicz, the Prime Minister, had previously given 
an assurance that the trials would be conducted openly, ^ 
scrupulous regard for the rule of law and legahty ’ and m the 
presence of foreign press representatives, so that there would 
be no doubt of the “ dignity, impartiality, and competence 
of the Polish courts of law. Among foreign legal e^erte 
attending the trials were Mr. F. Elwyn Jones, Q.C., a British 
Labour M.P, ; Professor Ldgal, Professor of Crui^M Law m the 
Umversity of Montpelher, France; M. Jules Wolff, chairman 
of the Belgian League for the Defence of Human Rights ; and 
Professor Stefano Riccio, Professor of Criminal Law m the 
University of Naples. All the accused persons were defended 
by leading Polish lawyers. 

First Trial (Sept, 27-Oct. 8) The three defendants m this teal— 
J. Foltyuowicz (20), K Zurek (18) and J. Sroka 
with having beaten and kicked to death a secimty 
Corporal Izdebny, during the riots They oJ^d 

Izdebny but demed that they were responsible for 
committed brutalities. Witnesses for the defence 
had been infuriated by rumours that Izdebny had killed a woman 
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and child, whilst Professor Chalasinski (a well-laiown psychiatrist, of 
Warsaw Univeisity) told the court that the rioters had “ accmnnlated 
reserves of hate for the security police ’* w’hich had erupted during 
the tense and excitable atmosphere of the riots 

The prosecutor, caUing for a “ severe sentence conmiensarate with 
the gravity of the crime,” said that the murder of Izdebny had 
nothing whatever to do with the justified grievances of the Poznan 
workers. It was necessary to make a distinction hetw’een the workers’ 
strike and a crime such as was bemg tried by the court. 

Counsel for the defence asked the court to be as lement towards 
the accused as the Government had been towards those who were 
responsible for the conditions leading to the Poznan riots The 
excitability of the atmosphere was urged as a mitigating cncumstance, 
and it was pointed out that the security police themselves had been 
guilty of crimes m the past, as had now been ofiScially admitted. 

The judge found that it had not been proved that the three defen- 
dants bore personal reponsibdity for Izdebny ’s death, or that they had 
banded together with the aim of causmg his death They had, 
however, joined m the moh attack on Izdebny and, of their own 
volition, had taken part in the heating of the victim for no other 
reason than that they were influenced by the shouts of the crowd to 
believe — a theory since proved wrong — that he was responsible for 
killiiig a woman and child The court had also taken into considera- 
tion the youth of the defendants and the facts that all of them were of 
low mental development and that one, Sroka, showed ** definite 
sadistic tendencies and a very low moral standard.” All the accused 
were found guilty of violent assault, Foltynownez and Sroka being 
sentenced to years’ imprisonment and Zurek to four years. 

Second Trial (Oct 3-12) Of the mne accused (Z Urbanek, J. 
Pocztowy, S Jaworek, L. Wierbicki, L Piotrowski, S. Kaufmann, 
L. Olejmczak, J. Suwart, and J Bieganski), seven admitted stealing 
firearms and takmg part in attacks on the security pohce head- 
quarters and other pubhc buildings, hut pleaded for lemency. Nearly 
all of them said that they had committed the offences because of their 
hatred for the security pohce Kaufmann (20) said that he had been 
brutally treated, kicked and beaten by the police after his arrest, 
and the presiding judge ruled that the police evidence against him 
should be struck out because of the irregular methods used to elicit 
it. The prosecutor gave an assurance that such illegal methods 
had only been used “ at the very beginiung of the investigations,” 
and said that those responsible had been called to account. 

Suwart (22) broke down and wept in the dock when he said that 
he had taken part m the riots because his father, a veteran Com- 
munist who had spent many years m prison before the war, had been 
deprived of his job in 1952 and expelled from the party on false 
ohaiges that he had worked for the pre-war security police This had 
reduced his family to poverty, had driven his mother insane and his 
brother to suicide, and had forced him to steal to support liis mother 
and two young sisters, who were without any means of support. 
This had led to a conviction for theft in 1953. 

Urbanek, Jaworek, and Wierzbioki were each sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment after bemg found guilty of stealmg firearms and 
carbmes and firmg them during the riots On charges of possession of 
firearms, theft, and other offences, Pocztowy was given three years, 
Bieganski 24 years, and Piotrowski 18 months A two-year sentence 
was passed on Kaufmann, who, however, had his sentence suspended 
for five years — ^i.e. he was released and placed on probation for that 
period. Suwart and Olejniczak were acquitted 

Third Trial (Oct. 5-22) The ten defendants (J Kulas, M. Pacpo- 
marmacki, R. Bulczynski, W. Kaczkowski, H. Zielonaoki, M 
Joachimiak, A. Khmecki, J. Luczak, Z Majcher, Z Blaszyk) were 
charged with stealmg arms, attacking the security police head- 
quarters, attacking and disarming police, and destroying eqmpment 
m the Poznan radio station. 

Kulas (19), a lorry-driver who said he was known to the youth of 
Poznan as Eddie Polo the Itahan bandit,” retracted the confession 
he had made when arrested, declaring that it had been forced out of 
him by methods ** similar to the Nazi S S.” Though admitting that 
he had stolen clothes and footwear because he was poor, he domed 
the more serious charges brought against him, declared that lie had 
taken part in the riots to fight for the poor,” and described his trial 
as a case of “ the rich trymg the poor ” 

Both Klimaoki (19) and Kaczkowski (18) said that they had been 
brutally handled by the pohce, the former bursting into tears as he 
described the maltreatment to which he had been subjected. 
Kaozkowski’s sister, who was present in court, also broke down and 
cried out My father died fighting for Poland m 1939, my mother 
was killed in 1942, and now we are oppressed more than ever ” The 
public clustered round the weeping girl to express their sympathy, 
causing the judge to suspend the session for a short time 

The prosecutor called for heavy sentences on three of the accused 
(Kulas, Kaczkowski, and Zielonacki), saying their offences had been 
particularly serious and that none of them had shown any regret. 
The other eight, he suggested, should be dealt with leniently. Three 
of the accused were provisionally released from custody on Oct 22, 
when the court adjorned for a fortnight to enable more witnesses to 
be heard 

On Oct. 23 the Prosecutor-General’s Office ordered a revision 
of aU the indictments submitted to the court on charges arising 
out of the Poznan riots. At the same time it asked the court to 
release from custody all those who were not charged with 
murder or robbery. Warsaw Radio annoimced on the following 
day that 94 of the detained persons had been released accor- 


! dingly, but that the three men found guilty of taking part m 
the mob attack on the security policeman w^ould serve their 
sentences. — (Pohsh Embassy Press Office, London - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - IManchester Guardian - New York Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. Poland, Political Changes, 15033 A ; 148S0 A 5 
Poznan Riots, 14967 A ; Cardinal Wyszynski, 13212 A.) 

A. ARGENTTINA. — Japanese Adherence to Multi- 
lateral Trade and Payments and Debt Settlement Scheme. 

Under an agreement between Argentma and Japan, con- 
cluded in Buenos Aires on Sept. 9, Japan jomed the multi- 
lateral trade and payments arrangements now m force between 
Argentma and a number of West European countries. It was 
also pro^nded that Argentine commercial debts to Japan 
(amountmg to about $60,000,000) would be repaid on similar 
terms to those applying to the repayment of other Argentme 
commercial debts — ^i.e. by progressively increasing annuities 
over a ten-year period, with an average interest rate of 31- per 
cent per annum. Until such time as a permanent agreement was 
reached, operations between Argentina and Japan, hitherto 
carried out in “ agreement dollars,” would be conducted m 
transferable sterling. — ^(Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. 15021 A.) 

B - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on 

Diplomatic Relations and Economic Co-operation. 

Discussions took place in Moscow from Aug. 28 to Sept. 1 
between a Ceylonese delegation, headed by Sir Claude Corea, 
and a Soviet Government delegation led by Mr. Kuznetzov, 
First Deputy Mmister for Foreign Affairs. It was announced 
on Sept. 3 that the two countries had agreed (a) to recommend 
to their respective Governments an exchange of ambassadors ; 
(b) that trade relations between the two countries would be 

reviewed to their mutual advantage ” ; (c) that a wide field 
existed for economic co-operation between Ceylon and the 
U.S.S.R. (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

I (Prev. rep. 15143 B.) 

C. NETHERLANDS - UNITED STATES. — Agree- 
ment on Allocation of Counterpart Funds. 

An agreement between the Netherlands and U.S. Govern- 
ments, announced at the end of October, provided for the use of 
the remaining balance of the 600,000,000 guilders counterpart 
fund from U.S. aid, which the U.S. A. had made available 
for military projects in the Netherlands. The overall alloca- 
tion of the fund was given as follows * military vehicles, 

175.626.000 guilders ; 14 minesweepers, 76,300,000 guilders ; 
investment m Dutch artillery works, 28,000,000 guilders , 
military aircraft, 116,224,000 guilders ; artillery ammumtion, 

34.025.000 guilders ; motor vehicles, trucks, etc., 48,933,900 
guilders , spare parts, 112,000,000 guilders ; radar, 8,891,000 
guilders. — (Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 12134 B) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Earl Mount- 
batten promoted Admiral of the Fleet. - New Vice-Chief 
of Naval Staff. 

The promotion of Earl Mountbatten of Burma, First Sea 
Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, to Admiral of the Fleet was 
announced on Oct. 21 by the Admiralty. Lord Mountbatten 
thus reached the same rank and position held by his father, 
who, as Prmce Louis of Battenberg, was First Sea Lord at the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Caspar John (son of Augustus Jolxn, the 
pamter) was appointed Vice-Chief of Naval Staff on Oct. 30 
m succession to Admiral Sir William Davis, who will retire in 
May 1957 . — (Tmies) (Prev. rep. Royal Navy, 14869 A.) 

E- CEYLON. — National Planning Council. 

A Bill setting up a National Planning Council was passed by 
the Ceylonese Parliament on Sept. 6. 

Tbe Council will consist of the Prime Mmister (as chairman), the 
Mimster of Finance (as deputy-chairman), and not more than 15 
other persons appointed by the Prime Minister. It will advise 
the Cabmet on the planning of agriculture, industry, commerce, 
education, housing, health and social services, public utilities, and all 
other matters pertaining to the national economy ” 

The Council is empowered to appoint consultative bodies or 
engage experts to inquire into and report on aspects of the 
national plannmg. — (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 

F. WESTERN GERMANY. — Bremen Cotton Market. 

A cotton market, the only one m Europe with the exception 
of Liverpool, was opened m Bremen on Oct. 26 by the German 
Federal Minister of Econormcs, Professor Erhard. 

(Frankfurter AUgememe Zeitung) 
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A. FRANCE - WESTERN GERMANY. — Agreements 
on Status of tiie Saar and Canalization of Moselle River. - 
Adherence by Luxemburg. - Changes in Membership of 
E.C.S.C. Common Assembly. 


Four agreements impiementmg the Adenauer-MoUet agree- 
ment on the future of the Saar, the canalization on the Moselle 
River, and related questions (see 14925 A), were signed by the 
French and West German Foreign Ministers (M. Pmeau and 
r>r. von Brentano) m Luxemburg on Oct, 27. The Moselle 
canalization agreement was also signed by the Luxemburg 
Foreign Minister (M. Bech), whilst a separate Franco-Luxem- 
burg agreement dealt with the question of French compensation 
for the consent given by Luxemburg to the canalization scheme. 
A sixth agreement signed by the three Foreign Mmisters, as 
well as by the Belgian, Netherlands, and Italian Ambassadors, 
changed the provisions for the membership of the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Commumty arismg 
out of the incorporation of the Saar in the German Federal 
Republic. 

The prmcipal agreements were as follows . 

I — ^Franco-German Treaty on the Saar. 


Political Status and Transitional Economic Regime. The treaty 
provided that the Saar would be pohtically incorporated in the 
German Federal Repnbhc on Jan 1, 1957 , that a provisional 
economic regime would he set up for three years (i.e. until Dec 31, 
1959) , and that during that period French currency would remain in 
circulation in the Saar, and there would be no Customs frontier with 
France. The only change in the esistmg economic regime would be 
that durmg the transitional period the Saar could import capital 
equipment from Western Germany without Customs charges — 
provided, however, that such equipment would only be paid for at 
the end of the transitional penod, would not be used for production 
before the end of that period, and would not produce goods which 
were in competition with similar French goods 
Saar Coal Supplies to France. It was laid down that France would 
receive from the Saar 90,000,000 tons of coal during the next 25 years, 
of which 66,000,000 tons would he worked by her from the Lorrame 
side of the Warndt mmes and the remaining 24,000,000 tons would be 
supphed by the Saar at cost price Excluding the latter supplies, 
one-third of the total coal production of the Saar would thus go to 
France. A special Franco -German organization would be set up to 
handle Saar coal supphes, and all expenses mvolved m connexion 
with these transactions would be borne by either side without charge 
to the other, except for the actual cost of the coal to be paid by 


France. 

Special Status of France under Permanent Economic Regime. After 
the transitional three-year period France would be able to export 
freely to the Saar the same quantity of goods as m 1955, when her 
exports amounted to 165,000,000,000 French francs The Saar, m 
turn, would be able to export to France (also without Customs 
duties) in the same proportion— i.e. to the value of 100,000,000,000 
to 110,000,000,000 francs. If French exports fell, Saar exports to 
France would be reduced by a similar amoimt. 

French businesses m the Saar and Saar businesses m France would 
be considered as national and not as foreign concerns 


Monetary Conversion. The change-over from the French currency 
to the West German Deutschemark would take place at a date be 
determmed, which would not necessarily comoide with the end of the 
transitional three-year economic regime and would be announced 
without previous notice The conversion rate for French banknotes 
wonld be the ofacial rate of exchange, i e 83 francs =1 DM. After 
the operation, French banknotes to the value of 40,000,000,000 
francs (£40,000,000) would be destroyed by Germany under common 
supervision, and would not be presented to France for exchange 
Private Debts and Bank Balances. These would be honoured in full. 


Personal Guarantees. A German amnesty law and eorresponding 
French measures would guarantee the Saar population freedom 
any prosecution or other penalty on the ground that th^ haa 
supported the detachment of the Saar from Germany after the end 


of the Second World War. 


Cultural Questions. The French Lycie m Saarbmcken would be 
allowed to continue lunctiomng, and the teaching of French at other 
Saar schools would be guaranteed The Umversity of Saarbrut^en 
would cease to he a European institution, hut a French institute 
would he maintained within the university. 


II — ^Franco- Germati-Liixeinburg 
Agrccmeiit on Moselle C an a l ization. 

This agreement laid down that the Moselle River would he canalized 
between Thionville (Lorraine) and Coblenz (at the confluence of the 
Moselle and the Rhine) Two electricity stations would he con- 
structed on the German side, with an annual 

kilowatt-hours. The cost of building the stations (180,000,000 DM) 
would he borne by Germany, while the cost of the canal estimated 
at 370,000,000 DM., or about 30,000,000,000 francs — ^wo^d be 
divided in the proportion of two-thirds (250,000,000 D3SI) by France 
and one-third (120,000,000 DM) by the German Federal Repnbhc it 
was also agreed that if this estimate were exceeded, ^be exwa cost 
would be shared in the same proportions. In return for this 
concession, France undertook to meet at her expense the conditions 
put forward by Luxemburg for her consent to the canalization 
scheme (see III below). 


1 


The canalization company would be a 3 omt Franco-German under- 
taking Shipping dues on the canalized river would be the same as 
the average of those charged by the German authorities on the rivers 
Mam and Neekar 


in — ^Franco-Luxembnrg Compensation Agreement. 

In return for Liixembuig’’s consent to the Moselle canalization 
project, France released the Luxemburg Railways from certam 
annuities hitherto due to her She also undertook to provide certain 
nver port installations m Luxemburg, and to supply to the Luxem- 
burg Railways 20 electric locomotives icostmg 2,000,000,000 franco) 
for the electrification of part of Luxemburg’s railway system. 


IV — ^Franco-German Agreement on the Alsace Canal. 

France agreed to abandon her plans for a northward extension of 
the existmg Upper Rhine Canal (the Alsace Canal), which runs 
between the Swiss frontier and Markolsheim, and also made certain 
other concessions to ITestern Germany to mitigate the effect of the 
diversion of the waters of the Upper Rhine to the existing canal, 
including the building of a new loop canal (see page 14925). In 
connexion with the latter works, it was agreed to carry out the 
German plan, although its cost exceeded the French plan by 
16,000,000,000 francs , against this, no charges will be made by 
Germany for electricity supplies to Efrance worth 700,000,000 francs 
per annum from stations situated in German territory. 


V — ^Agreement on E.C.S.C. Common Assembly. 

This agreement provided that, m order to maontam equality of 
representation between France and Western Germany in the Co mm on 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Commumty, three addi- 
tional members would be added to the French delegation to balance 
the three additional German members who would take the place of 
the three members hitherto representing the Saar. 

In a jomt statement after the signature of the agreements, 
M. Pmeau and Dr. von Brentano declared that the day Tvas 
one of “ historic importance for the relations between France 
and Germany,” and that the last outstanding questions 
between the two countries had now been settled. 


** The agreements which have just been signed are the result of 
long negotiations,” the statement went on. “ Understanding has 
only been possible thanlcs to big concessions on both sides and 
because tbe two countries are conscious of their European respon- 
sibilities. The sacrifices to which they have agreed testify to the wish 
of the two Governments to open a new phase in Franco- German, 
relations in which both nations will work in common for a better 
future. Henceforth there will be between them no problems other 
than those which arise m the normal course of friendly neighbourly 
relations. Both Governments regard the settlement now reached ^ 
the realization of an essential condition for the strengthemng of the 
free world and the creation of a Umted Europe. They will in futme 
pursue with still greater vigour their joint efforts towards the 
realization of this new Europe.” 


The final details of the agreements had been settled at 
meetings between M. Faure and Professor I^Ustem^ (the 
French and German Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs) m 
Paris on Sept, 12, and between Dr, Adenauer and M. MoUet in 
Bonn on Sept. 29. 

Some of the last outstanding points were (a) the financial question 
connected with the oiganization for the Wamdt coal supphes w 
France ; (5) the sharmg of any excess cost of the canalization of the 
Moselle , and (c) the conversion rate for the forthcoming exchange of 
currency. The Germans had first suggested a rate of 100 francs to 
1 DM. on the ground that this reflected the true purchasing 
but tins proposal was subsequently dropped in favour of the omcial 
exchange rate (see above) 

After the Adenauer-Mollet meeting in Boim a communique 
was issued by both Prime Ministers^ announcing not omy 
agreement on the last outstanding points m conne:jQon with 
the Saar, the canalization of the Moselle River, and the Alsace 
Canal, but deahng also with the mternational situation. 

The commumqud said that the Federal Chancellor and the French 
Prune hlmister had both agreed, having regard esp^ially to the 
Suez crisis, that a better co-ordination of the policy of the Western 
European countries was “ more than ever necessary.” They had also 
affirmed their determmation to contmue with the " building of 
Europe ” had underhned the importance of active British participa- 
tion ; and had “ noted with satisfaction the growing interest shown 
in this matter by the British Government and public opimon. 

Both Prime Mimsters had expressed their willingness to formulate 
jointly suggestions, to be submitted to the other interested European 
Governments, with a view to developing m aU spheres ttie actxwtaes 
of such orgamzations as the Council of Europe, the O.E.E.C » and the 
Western Enropean Umon In particular, they had agreed to study 
the possihihty of setting up a real Armaments Commumty, m con- 
formity with the Pans Agreements. 

With regard to the present negotiations on the Brussels Report on 
further European integration, they had expressed the wish to take up 
a common position on the prmcipal matters in order to bnng f bo^^f 
sueedv drafting of the treaties for Euratom and the Common Market. 
FinaUy, because of the need to hasten the production of atomic 
energy in Europe, they had agreed to propose to the next conference 
of Foreign Ministers of the E.S.O.C. countries that three todepeiide^ 
experts should he appointed to detenmne, in co-operation with M. 
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Spaak, the quantities cf atomic ener^ vrhieli could be produced at 
the earliest possible moment m the sis countries, as well as the means 
of nnpleicentmg- this plan 

The Saar agreements were approved by the Saar Government 
on Get. 2. An official statement said that although the agree- 
ments had not m eveiy respect met the e>.pectations of the 
Saar Government, the latter had approved them because the 
financiai sacrifices are borne not by the economy’ of the Saar 
but by the Federal RepuBiie ” and because they would fuiiil the 
aim of the Saar plebiscite and bnag about the pohtical and 
economic umon of the Saar with Germany. 

The East German Government issued a statement on Oct. S 
declaring that it could not recognize the vahdity of any agree- 
ment on the Saar concluded between France and Western 
Germany, as the Saar problem was an all-German question and 
could only be settled "with the participation of both Germnn 
States. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Pans - Frankfurter 
Allgememe Zeitung - Die Welt, Hamburg) (Prev* rep. 14935 A.) 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for October. 

Selected books published in Great Britam and the U.S.A. 
are given below : 

Great Britain. Battiscombe, Georgina — Mrs. Gladstone The 
Portrait of a Mamagef * (Constable, 21s.). 

Beaverbrook, Lord — ‘ Slen and Power, 1917-1918.*’ (Hutchinson, 
25s.) 

Bullock, Alan, and Shock, Maurice — “ The Liberal Tradition : 
Fox to Keynes ** (A. and C Black, 2os.). 

Crosland, C. A. R — “ The Future of Socialism.’* (Cape, 42s.) 

Durrell, Geiald — ** My Family and Other Aiumals.” (Rupert 
Hart*I>a\1s, 16s.). 

Freeman, Kathleen — “ T’ Other aLss Austen ” (Macdonald, 16s-). 

“ From the Third Programme * A Ten-Years* Anthology.” 
(Nonesuch Press, 21s.). 

Huline, Kathiyn-““ The Nun’s Story.” (Frederick Muller, 15s ). 

Jameson, Storm — ** The Intruder.” (Macmillan, 13s. 6d ). 

Maurois Andr6 — “ A History of France ” New and enlarged 
edition. Translated from the Frencli (Cape, 25s.). 

Pearson, Hesketh — Beerbohm Tree * His Life and Laughter.** 
(Methuen, *25s.). 

Rampa, T. Lobsang — ** The Third Eye ” The Autobiography of a 
Tibetan Lama. (Seeker and Waiburg, 18s.) 

Strang, Lord — “ Home and Abroad.” Diplomatic Memoirs. 
{Andr6 Dentseh, 21s ) 

Umted States. Horgan, Paul — “ The Centuries of Santa P6.” 
(Dutton, New York, $5 00.). 

Lewis, Grace H. — “ With Love from Grace , Sinclair Lewis, 
1912-1926.” (Hareourt, Brace Sc Co., New York, ^5.75) 

It was announced on Oct. 18 that a 15th-centiiry book 
published by William Caxton had been found m the libraiy 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary, Warwick, where it had 
been housed for over 200 years without its value having been 
suspected. The book, Legenda Secundum XJsum Sarum, was 
found by Mr, Paul Morgan (assistant librarian at Birmingham 
University), who described it as of national importance since 
it was one of the few surviving examples of the work of 
England’s first prmter.” — (Times - Ed. K.C.A.) 

(Prev. rep. Book Selections, i^iia B.) 

B. TRINIDAD. — New Ministry. 

A new Mmistry was formed in Trinidad on Oct. 28 by Dr. 
Eric Williams, leader of the People’s National Movement which 
won an overall majority in the recent general elections. It was 
drawn exclusively from the P.N.M., portfolios being distributed 
as follows : 

Dr. Eric Wilhams, Chief Munster and IMimster of Fmance, 
Plannu]^, and Development ; Mr. John O’Halloran, Industry and 
Commerce ; Mr. Kamaluddin Mohammed, Agriculture, Lands, and 
Fisheries , Mr. Learie Constantine (the well-known West Indian Test 
cnoketer). Communications, Works, and Pubhc Utihties , Dr. 
Patrick Solomon, Education, and Leader of the Legislature ; Dr. 
Winston Mahabir, Health and Social Services ; Mr, G. Montado, 
Housing and Local Government , Mr. D. Granado, Labour. 

It was explained that Dr. Williams would co-ordinate the I 
Ministries of Industry, Agriculture, and Works, while Dr. 
Solomon would co-ordinate the Ministries of Health, Housing, 
and Labour. It was also announced that Mrs. Ada Camps-Dare, 
a West Indian woman doctor, had been appointed special 
representative of the Trinidad Government on diplomatic 
missions. — (Times) (Prev. rep. Trinidad Elections, 15107 D.) 

C- CANADA. — Trade Union Movement. 

At a congress on Sept. 29-30, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour decided in principle to affiliate with 
the unified Canadian Labour Congress, and to begin negotia- 
tions with the C.L.C. for this purpose. The C.C.C.L. has a mem- 
bership of about 100,000, mainly French-Canadiau workers in 
Quebec I^vince. — (Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 14B81 A.) 


D. MIDDLE EAST. — Meeting between King Saud 
and King Faisal. - Riyadh Meeting of Egyptmn, Syrian, 
and Saudi Arabian Heads of State- - Creation of Joint 
Egyptian-Syrian-Jordanian Military Command. 

A meeting took place at the Saudi Arabian port of Dammam 
on Sept. 20 between Kmg Faisal of Iraq, who was cruising m 
the Persian Gulf, and Kmg Saud of Saudi Arabia, at the latter’s 
mvitation. A ^omt statement issued on Sept. 21 said that they 
liad exchanged \ie\vs on matters “ for the good of their two 
countries and the Ai*ab States generally,” and had found that 
their viewpomts agreed on the aims of their policies in the 
interests of the Arab nations now^ and in the future.” 

Accoiding to the semi-official Middle East News Agency (Cairo), 
the two mouarchs discussed the Suez Canal problem, questions 
relating to oil production, and a new joint contribution, to the defence 
of Jordan against Israel Reports in the Western Press, however, 
suggested that their talks were primarily concerned with means of 
ensuring that the Suez crisis did not interfere with the passage 
through the Canal of oil produced m the Persian Gulf area, on which 
the economies of the two countries mainly depend. 

President Nasser of Egypt and President Kuwatly of Syria 
met King Saud at Dammam on Sept. 22, and flew to Riyadh 
(the capital of Saudi Arabia) on the following day to continue 
their discussions. 

A commimiqu§ issued at the conclusion of the talks stated that the 
Heads of State had reviewed, “in an atmosphere of brotherhood 
and sohdarity,” developments ui the international field and in the 
Middle Bast since their previous meeting in Cairo in March, and had 
“ adopted a single outlook ” in their interpretation of events and in 
the conclusions reached. The conference had “ studied in detail the 
conditions in Arab States in the light of resolutions adopted at its 
first meeting,” and had given “ a great deal of its attention to consoh- 
datmg Arab security, warding off the Israeli threat, and taking such 
steps to complete the Arab policy drawn up in Cairo so that its 
implementation may continue with resolution and determination.” 

On the Suez question, it had been unammously agreed that “ the 
problem, conditions, and eircumstances surrounding it were of 
concern to all Arab countries The conference therefore supports 
Egypt fully in every attitude she takes, and also baclcs Egypt’s 
declared readiness to reach a peaceful settlement that would safe- 
guard Egypt’s national interests and conform with the aims of the 
U.N. The conference believes that the means of ensuring the interests 
of those concerned over navigation in the Suez Canal is to start 
negotiations with Egypt, the owner of the Canal, within the frame- 
work of the U.N Charter, in the spirit of the Bandung Conference 
resolutions, and free from pressure of any kind or intention to impose 
any unilateral solution ” The eommuniqu^ added that the nest 
meeting of the Arab i‘ulers would be held in Damascus. 

An agreement settmg up a joint Egyptian- Jordanian-Syrian 
Mihtary Command, to be headed by the Egyptian Commander- 
in-Chief in the event of major hostilities with Israel, was 
signed at Amman on Oct. 25 following talks between the 
Jordanian Chief of General Staff (Major-General Ali Abu 
Nuwar), the Egyptian C.-m-C. (Major-General Abdul Hakim 
Amer), and the Syrian Chief of Staff (Major-General Tewfik 
Nizameddin) which had opened two days earlier. 

On the same date five Egyptian Vampire jet fighters arrived 
at Amman and were handed over as a gift to the Royal 
Jordanian Air Force, which was already equipped with a small 
number of aircraft of this type. 

Shipments of arms and ammuxation from Egypt for the strengrthen- 
ing of the Jordaman National Guard had earlier arrived in Jordan, 
according to an announcement on Sept 19 by Jordan Army Head- 
quarters, The statement said that the shipments were in implementa- 
tion of the agreement between President Nasser, King Saud, and 
President Kuwatly of Syria at their Cairo meeting m March (see 
14793 A). 

The Middle East News Agency announced on Sept. 21 that 
Saudi Arabia had decided to purchase from Egypt £B5,000,000 
worth of Egyptian currency against payment of 115,000,000, 
in order to help Egypt overcome the currency difficulties 
arismg from the blocking of her sterling balances and to 
facilitate the financial operations of Egyptians resident in 
Saudi Arabia. An earlier and similar agreement between the 
two countries had put $10,000,000 at Egypt’s disposal. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (14793 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — Renewal of British. Wool Credit. 

It was announced in London on Oct. 30 that a new revolving 
credit of £7,500,000, which could he increased temporarily to 
£10,000,000 during the peak of the wool-buying season, had 
been arranged by Lazard Brothers and Co. with the Groupement 
d"" Importation et de Itipariition de la Lame for financmg French 
wool purchases in the British Commonwealth during the 
1956-57 season. The amount was the same as arranged last 
year. Repayment is linked with the export of French wool 
products, as hitherto, and will be completed hi December 1957. 
(Financial Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14509 B.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. — British Rejec- 

tion of Proposals for Semi-Domioioa Status. - Lord 
Malvern’s Criticism. - Southern Rhodesian Parliamen- 
tary Resolution. - Closer Co-operation between Federal 
and Territorial Governments. 


Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, announced in. the Federal Parhament on Aug. 2 
that the British Government had rejected a request, made by 
hmi during his visit to London for the Commonwealth Prime 
^^Imisters' Conference (see 14961 A), that the Federation 
should be granted some modified constitutional status to 
enable it to talk to other countries as a separate State and “ not 
as someone else’s child.” He said that he was awaiting further 
proposals from the British Government, which 'would not 
amount to Dominion status but were likely to represent 
some advance.” 


Re'newing: tlie present constitutional position. Lord Malvern 
pointed out that it was likely that) other British African territories 
would soon gam an mternational position entitling them to full 
membership of the Commonwealth and thns to a status higher than 
that of the Federation “ I caime to the conclusion,” he added, “ that 
the electorate of the Federation just would not stand for such a 
state of afiairs.” In 1953 he had supported Federation on the 
understanding that the Federal State would be able to advance 
constitutionally, irrespective of its component territories. On the 
basis of the proposals he had now made to the British Government, 
the Federation would have become technically independent but, m 
effect, would have continued on the Imes of the present relationship 
with Britain TTia talks with the Secretaries for the Colomes and 
Commonwealth Relations had convmced him that there was no real 
obstacle to mdependenee for the Federation The British attitude, 
said Lord Malvern, was paitly due to the fact that the Federation’s 
aspirations were seen m Britam as a step towards amalgamation, 
but he repudiated any suggestion that such was the intention. 

On Aug. 20 the Federal Parliament approved by 22 votes to 
nine the action of Lord Malvern in attempting to persuade 
the British Government to agree to a change m the constitu- 
tional status of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


In his reply to the debate. Lord Malvern made it clear that he had 
not specifically demanded Dominion status (as some rumours circu- 
lated as a result of a leak of information m London had suggested) , 
he had merely asked for — and obtained — a discussion of the q.iiestioii. 
He accused the British Government of wanting to retam the prero- 
gative power in the Federation without having any of the responsi- 
bility ; said that certam constitutional changes were envisaged m the 
Federal Constitution itself ; and stressed that what he had hoped to 
do was provided for constitutionally 

Referring to the Federation’s control of its own defence force. 
Lord Malvern concluded . “ I oifiy hope we shall not have to use it 
as the North American colomes had to use theirs, because we are 
dealing with a stupid Government m the U.K. What I strove to do 
was to improve our national status It is not agreed to. All right, 
forget about it — -we can’t afford to have a row about any of these 
things now. Our job is to consolidate our position economically, to 
advance our people ; and when we are strong enough we won’t care, 
because nobody can stop us doing what we want.” 

Strong criticism of the Colonial Office was expressed by 
Lord Malvern m his presidential address on Sept. 13 to the 
congress of the Federal Party m Bulawayo. 

Lord Malvern said that he was convmced that the whole system 
was wrong, and that Britain’s pohcy in Central Africa had been a 
failure by whatever standards you judge it ” Asserting that 
colonial pohcy was decided by people whose qualifications and 
experience were negligible,” he described its xmderlyu^ pHlo^phy 
as varying “ from misguided idealism on the one hand to outanght 
political expediency ou the other.” In the field of trade umom^, 
for example, British poHcy encouraged racialism hy havi^ rwo 
separate blocks of black and white workers with conflicting interests. 
Lord Malvern asserted that the economic and sociM welfare of 
Africans m territories controlled by the Colomal ptQoe w^ ar 
behind that m countries not under colomal rule, and said that the 
Colonial Ofiace’s populanty with native Afoicans -was due to ffis 
readiness to yield to threats and withdraw, leaving the Afoicans to 
look after themselves. -The sad fact,” he 

British colomahsm is out-dated. It was very good v^hen its PeoPle 
were efficiently administering tribal Africans, but it is incapable of 
handling poUticaUy conscious Africans who have 
education and who have become detribahzed after contact with the 
European way of life.” ^ 

The feeling of disappointment and bitterness whMi chamc- 
terized Lord Malvern’s speeches was also expressed by other 
political leaders in the Federation. 

Sir Roy Welensfcy (the Federal Deputy 
Broken HUl on Oct 6, made the "Shem 

question of the constitutional adranoe of 

Rhodesia has had xesponsihle Government and eMU^ 

the right to be considered an adult member of the 

But this Is not the basis on which the question Is ^ ®®‘ ® • 

We are going to bo told that the African people 

granting of independence and therefor© we cannot have it. The Goiu 

Coast has been promised independence by March, in spite of the fact 


that large areas were against it. But that does not matter because it 
IS to be an all-black State and Government, and good govemment is 
not of major consequence ’ Bribery and corruptive practicjes do not 
matter I What happens to the people of Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories m the unitary State that is to be given independence is of 
no consequence »” 

Mr. Wmston Field, leader of the Dominion Party, called on Oct. 11 
for an immediate conference between the various pohtical parties m 
the Federation to - thrash out ” the question of Dominion status, 
which was one that transcended party strife. He alleged that the 
British Govemment had no intention of treating the Federation’s 
case on its merits, but was only interested m the effect its actions 
would have upou the British electorate at the next general election. 

Field refuted the suggestion that the gaming of independence 
would stop the flow of capital into the Federation ; on the contrary, 
mvestors would feel secure in knowing that the Government would 
remam m the hands of “ civilized people.” 

A resolution adopted by the Southern Rhodesian Legislative 
Assembly on Aug. 9 called for the drafting of proposals for the 
achievement of full Dominion status, and urged joint meetmgs 
of the Federal and Territorial Goverrmients in order to further 
co-operation between them. A meeting of delegations led by 
the heads of the Federal and the three Territorial Governments 
was accordingly held m Salisbury on Oct. 8 under the chair- 
manship of Lord Malvern. An official statement said that 
matters of common interest to the four Governments had been 
discussed, and that the meeting— which was the first attended 
by the heads of the four Governments smce 1954 — ^would be 
followed by another in the early part of 1957. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14832 B.) 

B. MOROCCO. — Abrogation of International Status 
of Tangier. - U.S.A* relinquishes Extraterritorial Rights. 

Following a conference which opened at Fedala on OcL 8, a 
declaration abrogating the international status of Tangier 
now part of Morocco — was signed xn the latter city on Oct. 29 
by M. Balafrej, the Moroccan Foreign IMinister, and repre- 
sentatives of France, Spain, Great Britain, the U.S.A., Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, members of the 
International Control Commission which had governed Tangier 
since 1925, apart from the years 1940-45 when the city was 
occupied by Spain during the Second World War. 

The declaration and an annexed protocol provided inter alia 
(1) that the Moroccan Government would take over on Jan 1, 1957, 
ail property formerly admmistered by the mternational administra- 
tion , (2) that exxsimg laws would remain m force until modified or 
abrogated by the Moroccan Government; (3) that professional 
persons practising in the former Tangier International Zone ooold 
contmue to do so, subject to possible investigation of their qualifica- 
tions and comphance with any future Moroccan legislation ; (4) that 
banking and financial concerns in Tangier not authorized 
Moroccan legislation would be given reasonable time to conform with 
local regulations ; (5) that Civil Servants of the former international 
regime would be notified by theMoroccan Government, within a 
period of six months, whether or not their services would be required ; 
(6) that existing cultural institutions, scientific estabhshments, and 
hospitals would be maintained, subject to comphance with Morocc^ 
regulations ; (7) that foreign wireless, telephone, postal, and tele- 
graph services m the former international zone would be given a 
reasonable time either to apply for permission to continue under 
Moroccan sovereignty or to wmd up their affairs. 

It was laid down that the existing financial, economic, and com- 
mercial regime of Tangier would remain m force for the time being 
until the Sultan had promulgated a new economic regime by royal 
charter 

The extraterritorial rights formerly held by the Umted 
States in Morocco were relmqnished on. Oct. 7, as a resntt of 
which U.S. citizens m Morocco will no longer be tned by U.S. 
Consular courts but by the Moroccan courts. Other nations 
formerly enjoying similar rights had renounced them m 
after the establishment of the French protectorate, but the 
U.S.A. had refused to relmquish privileges it had enjoyed 
under treaties signed in 1787 and 1836 and confirmed at the 
Algeciras Conference of 1906. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Tangier, 15110 A.) 


C. UNITED NATIONS. — Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. - New Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Hammarskiold, the U.N. Secretary-General, announced 
on July 9 that Mr. C. V. Narasimhan had been appomted 
Executive Secretary of the U.N Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) in succession to Dr. P. S. Lolmna- 
than, who had resigned. Mr. Narasimhan, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, was Joint Secretary of the Indian Mims"^ 
of Finance in charge of the Ministry’s economic affairs depart- 
ment, in wliich capacity he was responsible for the development 
and co-ordination of foreign aid programing. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. 8757 
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Oct. 27 — ^Nov. 3, 1956. 


A. BELGIUM - WESTERN GERZWANY. — Dr. 
Adenauer’s Brussels Visit. - Belgo-German Agreements 
on Frontier Clianges» Cultural Co-operation, and Com- 
pensation for Victims of Nazism. 

Tlie Federal German Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, accompanied 
by Dr. von Brentano, the Foreign Minister, arrived m Brussels 
on Sept. 24 on an official visit to the Belgian Government. On 
the same date a number of agreements between Belgium and 
Western Germany were signed by M. Spaak (the Belgian 
Foreign Minister) and Dr. von Brentano covering [a) a treaty 
on changes in the Belgo-German frontier and related questions , 
(6) a cultural agreement ; and (c) the settlement of war damages 
and mdemmties for German refugees resident m Belgium who 
had lost their properties because of the Nazi regime. 

B^go-Gexrman Frontier Treaty. 

Under this treaty, Belgium returned to German sovereignty 
certain areas which had been placed under Belgian mihtary 
administration m 1949, while Germany agreed to several mmor 
frontier changes m Bel^um’s favour. 

In 1949 a six-Power Commission representing Britam, Fiance, 
the U.S.A., and the three Benelux countries had recommended 
certam rectnacations of the former German frontier in favour of 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. After approval by the 
six Governments, these recommendations were accepted by the 
■Allied Council of Foreign Ministers and provisionally put mto eftect 
by Ordmances of the Occupation Powers pending the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany. In the ease of Belgium these Ordinances 
provided for the transfer to her of 11^ square miles of enclaves along 
the frontier, but in fact Belgium took possession of only 7| square 
miles of territory. At the time the transfer could not be ratified, and 
the territory therefore remamed under Belgian mihtary admmistra- 
tion. 

In the negotiations preceding the conclusion of the present treaty, 
both sides agreed that the final adjustment of the Belgo-German 
frontier should facihtate traffic arrangements, local administration, 
and the Customs services, and that the inhabitants should not be 
required to change their nationality. 

Belgimn agreed to return to German sovereignty the villages 
of Bildohen, Leykoul, Losheim, and Hemmeres, and the forests of 
Freyen and Bullmgen, with a total population of 648, while Germany 
agreed that the forests of Wahlerscheid and Losscheidergraben 
should pass under Belgian sovereignty The 56 inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Losscheidergraben were given the option of retaining their 
German nationahty or becoming Belgian citiaiens. 

It was also agreed that work would be undertaken ]omtly to divert 
the upper course of the River Yesdre (which supphes the Bupen Dam 
and the textile industry at Verviers m Belgium) so as to make it flow 
entirely through Belgian territory 

The agreement also covered various other frontier questions in the 
area, indudmg the jomt use by both countries of the railway line from 
lElaeren to Kalterherberg (which runs through Belgian and German 
territory), the treatment of property under sequestration, and the co-op- 
eration of Belgian and German Customs personnel to facihtate con- 
trol on certain roads running along or re-crossing the frontier 

Finally, Germany undertook to pay to Belgium 15,000,000 Belgian 
francs as compensation for mvestments made by the Belgian mihtary 
admimstration in the villages returned to German sovereignty. 

Compensation to Refugees. 

In an exchange of letters the German Federal Government 
undertook to speed up the handlmg of compensation claims hy 
German refugees now living m Belgium in respect of property 
losses suffered imder the Nazi regime, and to make advance 
payments in urgent eases of hardship from a fund to be 
administered by the German Embassy m Brussels, workmg m 
conjunction with a committee representing Jewish and other 
victims of Nazi racial measures. 

A communique issued ou Sept 25, announoing the conclusion of 
the agreements, declared that the frontier treaty had adjusted the 
Belgo-German border to present conditions ; that it settled all 
differences existmg between the two countries in the spirit of the 
Paris Agreements of 1954 with a view to furthering the friendly 
co-operation between Belgium and the German Federal Republic ” , 
and that both Governments were agreed that the frontier now laid 
down should be of a permanent nature [i e., that it would be the 
frontier to be incorporated m a peace treaty with Germany.] 

The communique also stated that the question of European, integra- 
tion had constituted the main subject of the discussions between the 
German and Belgian Ministers The German statesmen had paid tribute 
to M. Spaak’s initiative m his capacity of chairman of the committee 
which drafted the Brussels Report (see 15137 A), and both sides had 
expressed “ the firm intention to make every effort to bring to an early 
conclusion the negotiations at present being conducted for the creation 
of a Common. Market and a European Atomic Coinnaumty 

Dr. Adenauer and Dr. von Brentano were received by 
King Baudouin on Sept. 25. — (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - 
La Nation Beige, Brussels) (Prev. rep. 1949 Frontier 
' Changes, 9991 B 5 9926 A.) 


' B. SUDAN. — The South Sudan Mutiny. - Report of 
* Commission of Inquiry. 

I The report of the Commission of Inquiry into the distur- 
bances in the Southern Sudan m August 1955 was published 
m Khartoum on Oct. 19. The Commission, wffiicli consisted of 
one Northern and one Southern Sudanese and was presided 
over by Judge Tewfik Cotran (a Christian Arab), had fimshed 
its work m Februarj’- last. 

After a review of the background and a detailed description of the 
mutiny and the incidents which followed, the report gave seven causes 
for the disturbances. These, it said, could not be understood unless it 
was borne in mind that there was httle in common between Northern 
and Southern Sudanese , that for historical reasons the Southerners 
regard the Northerners as their traditional enemies ; that British 
administrative policy until 1947 had been one of separation between 
the two parts of the country , that for political, financial, geographical 
and economic reasons the Northern Sudan progressed quickly m every 
field, while the Southern Sudan lagged far behind , and that all these 
factors combined had not created in the Southern Sudanese a feelmg 
of common citizenship with the North nor of patriotism to the Sudan 
as a whole, and had led to the preservation of local tribal loyalties 
only. 

The seven immediate causes of the mutiny were given as : 

(1) Distribution of a forged telegram alleged to have been sent by 
the then Prime Mimster, Mr Ismail el-Azhari, in July 1955 ordering 
oppression of Southerners , 

(2) Loss of confidence due to interference in political affairs by 
some administrators in Equatoria Province , 

(3) Loss of confidence due to the farcial trial of a Southern member 
of Parhament , 

(4) Incidents at Nzara at tne end of July, when troops fired on a 
Southern mob looting shops , 

(5) Inaction when the conspiracy was discovered, and misjndgment 
of the situation at Torit in the days immediately before the mutiny , 

(6) Extreme disappointment and frustration of Southerners as a 
result of Sudamzation and consequent fear of political domination 
by the North ; 

(7) Circulation of false and exaggerated lumours, and a corres- 
ponding lack of effective Government propaganda to allay fears 

The courts-martial which had been set up to try mutmeers 
ended their functions at the beginning of April, among the last 
cases brought before them being that of Lieutenant Rmaldo 
Lolya, the officer who took over command of the mutmy among 
soldiers of the Equatoria Corps soon after the start of the 
uprising, and who also negotiated the surrender of the mutmeers. 
He was sentenced to death and was executed at Juba on April 3 

It was, however, reported from Khartoum that there were 
still between 200 and 300 former mutineers unaccounted for m 
Equatoria Provmce, where the state of emergency remamed in 
force. Many of these men were thought to have thrown away 
their arms and to have reverted to civilian life, but on several 
occasions small bands attacked villages or Government offices 
in order to obtain money or food. Amongst such incidents 
were an attack on a remote forestry office on March 31, when a 
band stole £350 after exchangmg fire with the police guard, 
and an attack on the Sudan-Uganda border, where six people 
were killed m disturbances by mutmeers. — (Times) (14559 A.) 

C. ^ UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir F. Hoyer Millar 
appointed Head of Foreign OfGLce. - Sir Christopher 
Steel becomes Ambassador in Bonn. 

It was announced on Oct. 18 (a) that Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
would be retiring from the post of permanent head of the 
Foreign Office early m 1957, on reaching the age of 60 ; (6) that 
Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar (56), H.M. Ambassador m Bonn, 
would succeed him as Permanent Under Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office , and (c) that Sir Christopher Steel (53), 
U.K. permanent representative on the North Atlantic Council, 
would succeed Sir F. Hoyer Millar as Ambassador to the 
German Federal Republic. 

Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar became Britain’s first post-war 
Ambassador to Germany in 1953, having previously served as 
Deputy High Commissioner in Germany, British permanent 
representative on the NATO Council, and Minister at H.M. 
Embassy in Washington. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 1501 1 A.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Population Census. 

Provisional figures of a census held on April 17 last, published 
m July, showed that the population of New Zealand was 
2,172,340, or 233,000 (12 per cent) more than at the 1951 
census. The total did not include the population of the Cook 
Islands, Nme Islands, Tokelau Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of Western Samoa, or members of the N.Z. armed forces over- 
seas. Of the total population increase, 182,000 was in the 
North Island of New Zealand (which contains 69 per cent of 
the Dommion’s population) and 50,000 m the South Island. 
(Directorate of N.Z. Information Services, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 1951 Census, 12086 B.) 
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A. UNTIED KINGDOM. — The CIiaiiceUor*s Mansion 
House Speech. - Progress Report ** on Economic 
Position. - Balance of Payments, First Half of 1956. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Macmillan, surveyed 
Britain’s economic situation during the last few months m the 
traditional speech given at the Lord Mayor’s dinner to the 
bankers and merchants of the City of London on Oct. 9. In his 
‘‘ progress report ” he spoke as follows ; 

- First, the Exchequer account ... As you 3mow, I am still 
engaged m securing the further economies m Government expenditure 
which I undertook to get m my Budget speech— the £100,000,000. 
Of course you will say ‘ Not enough " I agree But it is a funny thmg. 
Everj-one is m favour of general economies in prmciple. Everyone is 
opposed to any particular economy in practice. You would he 
surprised to see some of the representations made to me for expendi- 
ture on some favourite scheme — of course, as a special and excep- 
tional case — ^by some of the most rigid censors of pubhc extrava- 
gance . . But I will not be weary of well-doing. The Suez crisis has, 
of course, involved us in extra expenditure, of which we do not know 
the end. But so far the revenue and expenditure returns give me no 
reason to fear that the broad structure of my Budget will not be 
mamtamed. 

“I next approach . monetary pohcy. In tins, as in other fields, 
the appellation of ' heretic ’ has generally been applied to the less 
numerous party. However, smce it is not yet clear which this may 
prove to he, I wiH tread warily. I must frankly admit that I do not 
believe that we can solve all our problems by the monetary instru- 
ment alone. There is m practice, if not m theory, a limit beyond 
which the rate for money could not be driven. Nor is it efficacious 
today over as wide a field as in the past. At the same time, I do 
bebeve that we have done a great deal to curtail spending and 
encourage saving by malnng money both dear and scarce. It is too 
soon to talk of success or failure In the fight against inflation, action 
IS takmg place on a number of sectors of the front. Q-^er the last 
year and more, bank credit has been constricted rapidly and substan- 
tially Last July I had to ask the bankers to continue the pressure 
without rel8Lxation I am glad to see from the level of bank advances 
how well they have responded. Of course, the credit squeeze is 
unpopular. So are the hire purchase restrictions. So is the Capital 
Issues control. Nobody likes them But they are necessary. As the 
Duke said at Waterloo : * Hard pounding this, gentlemen ; let’s see 
who will pound longest ’ Our fight against inflation is ‘ hard pounding* 
in a sense of which the Duke could scarcely have been thinking. 


“I now turn to National Savings This year I have given them 
some new weapons. Already they are making good use of them. In 
the first six months of this financial year, net receipts from National 
Savings, excluding Defence Bond redemptions, amount to 
£29,380,000, the best result for the half-year smce 1948- The income 
tax exemption for the first £15 of mterest on Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Bank deposits has given encouragement to a very valuable 
form of saving. In addition to these conventional arms, which we 
have remodelled and refurbished, we have stocked our savings 
arsenal with a new and less orthodox missile which we are about to 
launch — ^the Premium Savings Bond. Some respected and venerable 
eyebrows have been raised at this innovation- But I would ask for a 
httle chanty too . . - 

“From National Savings it is natural now to turn to’the market, 
whose primary function it is to channel savings mto mvestment. The 
market has shown great resflience m difficult conditions. Steady 
progress has been made m providing the requirements of borrowers at 
home and overseas I welcome the succession of loans issued or placed 
in the market for the local authorities This transfer of local 
authority borrowing from the Exchequer to the market (and I 
mclude the mortgage market eia well as the stock market) has been a 
marked success . . The Budget estimate of Exchequer issues for 

this purpose for the year was £220,000,000, and even this figure 
showed a reduction of £100,000,000 on the estimates actually made 
last year. So far, with half the year gone, the issues amount to only 
£54,000,000, as against £217,000,000 last year 


“This part of our funding strategy is working out well. Of course, 
the loan operations play an important part But Exchequer Jand^ 
goes wider than that Our purpose is to reduce the amount of the 
floating debt. Our first aim is therefore to reduce the amount of the 
Exchequer’s requirements Our second, to meet those req^ements 
so far as possible by sales of various forms of securities to the 
This IS much healthier than to do so by floating debt borrowed from 
the bankers. The improvement m Tax Beserve Certificates is helping 
us to do this, and we confidently expect to raise large sums m 
National Savings as the year proceeds. So please help our savm^ 
movement Pleas© be kind to the Premium Savings Bond. If it 
really be a temptation, pray yield to it 

“ I now com© to . the balance of payments In the first half of this 
vear we checked imports Payments were a httle below the last hafi 
of 1 955 and very little above the first half of 1 955. On the other hand, 
in the flxst half of this year, earmngs from ® 3 q)orts were over 
£160,000,000 larger than in the last half of 1955 and fUO,000,000 
above those of the first half of 1955. It would appear that exports 
are expanding at the annual rate of about 6 per cent in terms of 
volume, and about 10 per cent in value. There has also been improve- 
ment in tbe balance of invisible transactions, and the terms of trade 
have been favourable to us. As a result, we came out m the first 
half-year with a current surplus. I told the 

the beginning of July that this would be over £100,000,000 It will 
actual^ be more — £144,000,000. 
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“ Of course, the first half of the year is seasonally the best time, 
especially as regards the non-sterling world. The trade figures for the 
third quarter are as usual not so good. We do not know what the 
fourth quarter will bring- All the same, it is good that we have a 
current surplus once agam, both with the sterling and the non- 
sterlang world But we must not relax. The halt m the growth of 
imports is due partly to rednction m some stocks and partly to a 
slackening m the rate of mcrease of production. As production 
increases, so will the demand for imports. More exports will therefore 
be necessary to pay for them. Nor must we forget the need to finance 
our overseas capital commitments, both to repay past debts and to 
mamtam our contribution to the development of the Commonwealth 
and our place in the oil mdustry. All this can only be don© if our 
savings at home and our exports abroad contmue to grow and to 
free real resources for mvestment. For although many people seem 
quite unconscious of so obvious a fact, it is still true that you cannot 
mvest a deficit. 

“I come now to the position of sterling m the world to-day. It was 
a great opportumty to have in Washington a frank discussion with my 
Commonwealth colleagnotes on all our affairs . . . There are great 
developments afoot in the sterling area. The pace of economic 
development is quickening. So we must expect some drawing down 
of the great accumulated reserves. They will be used to finance the 
ambitious plans of social and industrial progress. This is a right and 
wise use of reserves. But all this puts a heavy burden and responsi- 
bility upon the old country to mcrease its external surplus- It also 
requires mutual consultation and mutual adjustment of policies so 
that the overall balance of the sterling area’s tmde with the rest of the 
world is put on a sound footmg. 

During the first six months of this year onr gold and dollar 
reserves rose by £95,000,000. It is true that during the third quarter 
they fell by £20,000,000 It is also true that without the sale of a 
partacular asset which brought us a large sum [i.e. the Trmidad Oil 
Company] they would have fallen still further. However, it is fair to 
remember that, as well as selling assets across the exchanges, we also 
acqmre them m the normal course of business. Even if you take the 
oil industry by itself, our total mvestment will be larger at the end of 
this year than it was at the beginning. Of course the reserves are too 
low. But so long as the sterlmg area can be kept m balance with the 
non-sterlmg world — and we are in balance — onr position is not too 
bad. Moreover, movements m the reserves can^ be misleading. 
Recent withdrawals reflect anxiety, not about the internal position 
of this country, but about the mtemational situation. They are part 
of the risks of bankmg But we should not forget that these with- 
drawals reduce our liabilities also. Any mtemational financial 
centre must expect such an ©hb and flow of fimds. In a word, I 
would say this - we have mad© progress, and we are determined to 
secure and strengthen the position that we have won. 

“ I return now to the control of inflation. Since my Budget speech 
the boom has been slowing down. It is still true that there are more 
vacant jobs than there are unemployed. But there are not so many 
more Personal consumption has been ronning at very little above 
last year’s level. People are saving more. The busmeas community, 
while continuing to carry out its plans for modernization and exten- 
sion, has become a little more cautions, both as to new com m i t ments 
and as to the building up of stocks. Our information on all this is not 
as up-to-date as we would like it to he. We are making a great effort, 
m co-operation with business, to improve our economic statistics. 
We would hke a better score-board and more frequent match cards. 
Anyway, total demand has hardly risen above last year’s level, since 
both home production and imports have been stable. The pull of the 
home market on our productive resources has been reduced. We 
ought to have a little spare capacity in the economy. We have not 
yet obtamed the full benefit we expect from this in our exports. 

“ We must do better still with our exports. We have given a lot of 
thought recently as a Government to the future of our export markets 
m the Commonwealth, m Europe, and m the rest of the world. AH 
these matters are under discussion, and laige and ambitious ideas are 
abroad. Here agam we want to be bold but not rash. We must 
seize opportumties and create them. Above all, we must have faith in 
ourselves. But I repeat, the shifting of our resources from production 
for the home market to production for export is essential and must 
contmue. 

“ This brings me to a them© on which I have spoken a good deal 
lately. Our exports must be competitive, in price as well as in 
quality. Consequently our purpose has been, not only to remove the 
overload on our resources, but to secure stability in the price level. 
Smce the sprmg there has in fact been a welcome stability in wages 
and prices. We are still on the plateau. Retail prices in August were 
m fact a little lower than in April, and there is no reason why they 
should rise more than a point or two in the next few months. Many 
industrial concerns, both nationalized industries and private firms, 
have m recent months declared their intention of holding prices 
steady. Although industrial mvestment has increased so much in the 
last two years, the rate of increase m profits is falling off, and will, I 
believe, continue to fall. Profit margins will be squeezed. But wages 
and salaries form so large a part of our costs that there is no hope of 
stability unless they too are kept within the bounds set by our 
physical growth, 

“I can hardly end without a reference to the problem of Suez ana 
the future of the Middle East. So far neither the military expendlt^ 
which we have mcurred nor the degree of disturbance to shipping 
have had a sigmflcant effect on our economy. Nevertheless, on the 
outcome of this affair our life and that of all Western Europe may 
well depend. No British Government worthy of the name can shirk 
or evade these responsibiHties. Her Malesty’s present Ministers are, 
I can assure you, determined to do their duty.” 
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Mr. Macimllan's announcement of the improvement in the 
U.K.’s balance of payments during the first half of 1956 was 
confiimaed by a White Paper (Cmd. 9871), pubhshed on Oct. 10, 
which showed that in the first half of 1956 the U.K, had paid 
her way in her current transactions with the rest of the world 
and had a substantial current surplus. Tins was a big improve- 
ment on 1955, when there was only a small surplus in the first 
half-year and a large deficit in the second. 


U.K. Balajice of Pajmieiits. 


The U.K. had a current surplus of £144,000,000 in the half- 
year, compared with one of £18,000,000 (revised figure) in the 
first half of 1955, and with a deficit of £107,000,000 in the 
second half of that year. The improvement was mainly due to 
an increase m export earnings of £168,000,000 while imports 
only rose by £36,000,000. (Between the second half of 1955 and 
the first half of 1956 imports fell slightly). 

The improvement over a year earlier was almost entirely 
with the non-sterling world, with which the U.K. had a surplus 
of £31,000,000 : 


United Krngdom current 
balance with : 

Fn/rsi half 
1955 

£ miXLton 

First half 
1956 

£ mtUion 

Change 
£ million 

Rest of sterlmg area 

-f-112 

-fll3 

+ 1 

Non-sterling world 

-94 

+31 

+ 125 

Total 

-f-18 

+ 144 

+ 126 


This improvement in the balance with non-sterling countries was 
brought about {a) because U "K, earnings from exports to them rose by 
£147,000,000 (18 per cent) whereas the U.E/s payments for imports 
from them rose only £51,000,000 , (b) because the U.K s invisible 
balance with them (excluding Defence Aid) improved by £53,000,000 
(Defence Aid fell by £24,000,000) 

The improvement in net invisible earnings was due particularly 
to the recovery in oil and shippmg incomes. Shipping income was 
influenced by, and followed a course similar to, that of visible trade 
Net shippmg receipts (I.e. the excess of receipts over payments) for the 
first half of 1956 were £64,000,000, compared with £52,000,000 for the 
second half of 1955 and £74,000,000 for the first half of the same year 
On the debit side, payments of royalties and taxes to the Middle East 
States for oil were lower in the first half of 1956 U.S Defence Aid 
fell (see below), but ** offshore ** sales and expenditure by the U.S. 
and Canadian Forces m the U.K. moreased markedly. The net effect 
of all these changes m the invisibl© account was a recovery to a 
surplus of £181,000,000 in the first half of 1956, compared with one of 
£90,000,000 in the second half of 1955 and one of £187,000,000 m 
the first half of that year. 


U.K. and Sterling Area Balance of Payments with Non-Sterling 
World. 

In contrast to recent experience, the improvement m the 
sterlmg area’s balance with the rest of the world was almost 
entirely due to this improvement in the U.K. balance. The 
whole sterlmg area’s balance with the rest of the world 
improved from £7,000,000 in the first half of 1955 to 
£135,000,000 in the first half of 1950. The rest of the sterling 
area’s balance with non-sterling countries was virtually 
unchanged, as shown in the following table : 



First half 
1955 

First half 
1956 

Change 


£ million 

£ million 

£ million 

United Kingdom current 
balance 

-94 

+31 

+125 

Rest of sterling area surplus 

+101 

+ 104 

+3 

Total 

+ 7 

+ 135 

+128 


American Aid. 

U.S. Defence Aid (net) was much lower than a year earlier 
£9,000,000 ($25,000,000) in the first half of 1956, compared with 
£33,000,000 ($94,000,000) a year earlier. On the other hand, 
“ offshire ” sales to the U.S. Government were higher by 
£32,000,000 ($90,000,000) in the first half 1956, compared 
with £16,000,000 ($46,000,000) in the first six months 
of 1955. 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

A reorganization of the Austrahan Federal Government was 
announced by Mr. Menzies, the Prune Mmister, on Oct, 18. 
The changes announced were : 

(a) Mr. Beale, the Minister for Supply, would take over m 
addition the Defence Production portfolio previously held by 
Sir Eric Harrison ; 

(b) Mr. Townley (hitherto Minister for Air) would become 
Mmister for Immigration, taking over this Department from 
Mr. Holt ; 

(c) Mr. Osborne would be Minister for Air m place of Mr. 
Townley ; 

(d) Senator N. H. Denham Henty would become Minister 
of Customs and Excise, in succession to Mr. Osborne ; 

(e) Mr. Holt would become Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and chairman of what had previously been called 
the Vice-President’s Committee of Mmisters, and would remain 
Minister of Labour and National Ser\uee ; 

(/) Senator O’Sullivan would become Vice-President of the 
Executive Council and would continue to be Attorney- General 
and leader of the Senate, but would relmquish the Navy 
portfoho ; 

(g) Mr. Davidson, the Postmaster-General, would in addition 
become Mimster for the Navy ; 

{h) Sir Philip McBnde would remain m the Cabinet, but the 
three Service Ministers would be outside it ; 

(0 Mr. Beale and Mr. McMahon, the Mmister for Primary 
Industry, would enter the Cabinet ; 

(k) Senator Paltridge, the Mmister of Shipping and Transport, 
would m addition take over Civil Aviation, thus dealing with 
all transport problems connected with shipping, the Common- 
wealth railways, and civil aviation ; 

(Z) Responsibility for uranium, atomic energy, and the 
development of bauxite and certain other mmerals would be 
transferred from the Department of Supply to the Department 
of National Development. 

Mr. Menzies explained that Mr Holt, as the new Leader of the 
House of Representatives and chairman of the Vice-Prosident’s Com- 
mittee of Ministers, would have to perform “ extremely arduous 
duties,” and that it would therefore bo impossible for him to continue 
to administer both the Departments of Labour and National Service 
and of Immigration He also said that Mr. Townley would — as Sir 
Erie Harrison had done — relieve him (Mr. Menzies] of a number of 
matters associated with the Piime Minister's Department, e g., the 
Office of Education, the National University, grants to universities, 
and the Public Service Board. 

The changes reduced the number of Ministers from 22 to 21, 
the membership of the Cabinet remaining at 12. 

Senator Henty (53), who entered the Government for the 
first time, is chairman of a firm of general merchants in Laun- 
ceston (Tasmama) and was elected to the Senate in 1950. 
(Australian. News and Information Bureau - Times) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15123 A j X4649 A ; 1:4924 F.) 

B. BURMA. — - Trade Pacts with India and Japan. 

A five-year trade agreement was signed between India and 
Burma m New Delhi on Sept. 5, providing for the purchase of 
2,000,000 tons of rice by India at a cost of £70,000,000 
against Indian supplies to Burma of cotton textiles, jute 
manufactures, sewing machines, tea, and prawns. 

The agreement expressed the determination of the two Govern- 
ments to take steps to achieve as near a balance in their trade as 
may be practicable.” There was, however, provision that this desire 
would be “ subject to prices and quality being competitive.” 

Arrangements had also been made by Burma with Japan 
and India, similar to those completed with the U.K. (see 
14956 A), providing for the import of cotton textiles and yams 
against payments in raw cotton made available to Burma by 
the U.S. Government. The arrangement with Japan, con- 
cluded on June 18, was to the value of £3,250,000, and the 
arrangement with India, announced on July 15, was to the 
value of £1,038,000. — (Burmese Government Information 
Dept., Rangoon - The Hindu, Madras) (14956 A ; 13468 C.) 


U.K. Reserves, Ovcirseas Sterlmg Holdings, and Debit 
in European Payments Union. 

There was an overall net improvement of £118,000,000 in 
reserves and overseas sterling holdings and the E.P.U. debit — 
the reserves and overseas holdings using by £95,000,000 and 
the E.P.U. debit falling by £23,000,000. 

(Treasury Press Ofl&ce, London - Times - Financial Times - 
Cmd. 9871 - Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. Balance 
of Payments, 14810 A; Mr.Macmillan 15070 A; 15046 A; 

Mr. Butlei^’s Mansion House Speech, 14453 A.) 


C. DENMARK. — Asylum granted to Polish Pilot. 

A pilot of the Polish Air Force landed in his MIG-15 jet 
fighter on the island of Bornholm on Sept. 25 and asked for 
political asylum, which was subsequently granted him by the 
Danish authorities. The machine, which had taken off from an 
airfield near Poznan, was dismantled by Danish Air Force 
technicians and taken to Copenhagen for examination. Two 
other Polish pilots had landed with their machines on Bornholm 
in 1953 and had been given political asylum. 

(Politiken, Copenhagen) (13135 C ; 129x3 A ; 12802 A.) 
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A- INDIA-UOTTEO STATES. — Agreement on U.S. 
Supplies of Surplus Products. - U.S. Economic and 
Technical Assistance. - Operational Agreements. 

An agreement was signed in New Delhi on Aug. 29 for the 
purchase by India of U.S. surplus agricultural and dairy 
products to the value of 1360,000,000 between 1956 and 1959. 

The agreement, which was concluded under the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, provided for 
the supply of §200,000,000 worth of wheat (3,500,000 tons), 
$26,400,000 worth of rice (200,000 tons), §70,000,000 worth of 
cotton (500,000 bales), §6,000,000 worth of tobacco (6,000,000 
lbs.), and dairy produ^s, mainly sMmmed milk, to the value of 
$3,500,000. The total amount also included a contribution of 
§54,200,000 toward freight costs. Other provisions were as 
follows : 

(1) India would not be restricted to buying from the U.S. stored 
surplus stock and would be free to buy in the U.S. open market. 
Wbile the commodities would be sold at the above export puces, 
tbeir value m the books of the U.S. Commodity Cnedit Corporation 
was about $550,000,000. [The U.S. Government therefore subsi- 
dized the Indian purchase by $190,000,000.] 

(2) Payment for the imports would be made by crediting the U.S. 
Government account in India with rupees to the value of the dollars 
Involved. This counterpart fund would he used in India as follows 

(i) Rs.1,114,000,000 would be lent on a long-term basis to the 
Indian Government for econonuo development, of which Bs. 
260,000,000 would be used for loans to private enterprise. Detailed 
terms of the loan would be settled In due course. 

(ii) Ks.257,000,000 would be a direct grant to the Indian Govern- 
ment for expenditure on economic development projects. 

(ill) The balance of about Bs.500,000,000 would be used by the U.S. 
Government for vanous pnrposes in India, mcluding the costs of the 
diplomatic mission, part of the costs of building of a new Emha^, 
the development of new markets for U.S. agricultural commodities 
on a basis of mutual benefit, and the financing of international 
edncational exchange activities. 

(3) The agreement also provided that India would not reduce her 
normal imports of rice, wheat, and cotton from other countries. 

(4) All the rice, abont one-fiftb of the wheat, and about 30 per cent 
of the cotton would be shipped by June 30, 1957. The rest would be 
shipped by June 30, 1959. 

The agreement was the largest surplus commodity disposal 
transaction carried out by the U.S. Government. It was also 
the biggest single agreement between India and the U.S., the 
largest previous transaction being the wheat loan of 1951, 
which involved §190,000,000. 

U.S. Economic and Technical Assistance. 

A total of §10,000,000 was allocated as U.S. assistance to 
India for the fiscal year 1955-56 under the Indo-U.S. Teclmical 
Co-operation Programme. Within the framework of the mam 
Technical Co-operation Agreement, operational agreements 
included the following projects : 

(а) The establisbment of a steel foundry at Chittaranjau, the 
development of the cultivation and marketing of citrus fruits, social 
welfare work, the improvement of agricultural methods and educa- 
tion, and a nation-wide campaign for the control of malana were 
projects covered by among 12 agreements signed on March 23. 
U.S. contribution, $2,500,000. 

(б) Provision for consulting services to be supplied by Trans- 
World Airlines to Air India International for improving efficiency. 
U.S contribution, $33,000 (May 8). 

(c) Expansion and rehabilitation of Indian railways. U.S. alloca- 
tion of $673,582 for the purchase abroad of 4,000 tons of steel rails 

(May 8). . . . i 

(d) Allocation of $260,590 to pay for the services of a professional 
trades training adviser to the Indian Ministry of Labour and to 
provide craftsmen for an Instructors* Training Institute (May 25). 

(e) Livestock improvement schemes. U.S. contribution, $113,100 

(May 25). , _ 

(/) Allocations to the Calcutta Milk Scheme and the National 
Dairy Development Programme, to the water supply and sanitetion 
programme, and to the fisheries programme, etc, were included 
among 16 agrreements signed on June 29. XJ.S. contribution, 
$2,400,000. . ^ ^ , 

Additional operational agreements previously concluded 
under the 1954-55 Technical Co-operation Programme covered : 

(a) Besearch. in agricultural economics, determination of soil 
fertility and use of fertilizers, vocational training, and the construc- 
tion of 350 additional tubewells under the irrigation programme m 
Northern India. U.S. contribution, $750,000 ; Indian contribution, 
Rs.41,261,200. (April 19, 1955). 

(&) Assistance to tecbnioal educational institutions, importation of 
livestock, ground-water exploration, flood control, and modern 
storage of foodgralns. U,S. contribution, $1,280,000 (April 27, 1955). 

(c) Railway rehabilitation and expansion, industrial tecto^ 
services, and maintenance of training centres for electric distribu- 
tion systems. U.S. contribution, $1,400,000 ; Indian contribution, 
Rs.992,000 (April 30, 1955). 

(d) Increase in steel supplies, minor irrigation works, technical 
education. U.S. contribution, $7.700,000 , Indian contribution, 
Rs,5,540,000 (May 31, 1965). 


(e) Social welfare, educatioii, and expansion of marine fisheries- 
U.S. contribution, $522,700 ; Indian contribution, Rs.1,1 00,000 
(June 21, 1955). 

(/) Aid for 250 new Gommumty Development blocks. U.S. contri- 
bution, $680,000 (June 30, 1955). 

(O) Agricultural education and research, assistance to mdustrial 
research and technical service organizations, exploratory mining of 
hgmte, assistance to medical colleges and allied institutions, and crop 
production and development. U.S. contribution, $1,920 000 ; Indian 
contribution, Rs.3,320,000 (Juae 30, 1955). 

The total aid authorized by the United States under the 
Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation Programme between 1951-52 
and 1954-55 (mcluding development assistance) amounted to 
§240,()€K),000.~~(The Hmdu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Indi^ High Commissioner’s Office, London - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Frev. rep. U,S. Aid, 1474^ A ; 

14651 A ; Operational Agreements, 135^6 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Internal Security. - The 
Lang Case* - Right of Appeal against Dismissal extended 
to Employees of Government Contractors. 

Mr. Regmald Maudling, the Minister of Supply, answered 
questions m the House of Commons on June 11 about the 
Government’s action in the case of Mr. J. H. A. Lang, an 
assistant sohcitor to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., who had 
been dismissed by that company for security reasons on June 8. 

Mr. Maudliug said that Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. had 
been informed that the Ministers responsible were not prepared to 
place secret contracts with them in ciroumstances which would 
enable Mr. Lang to have access to secret information, disclosed in 
connexion with them. An y subsequent action taken in relation to 
Mr. Lang*s employment was the responsibility of the company- The 
Goveniment*s decision had been oonfirmed after representations 
made by Mr. Lang, at his request, to a representative of the Mini sters 
concerned had been exhaustively considered. 

** I J^■Tn not prepared, for reasons the House will appreciate,**" 
continued Mr. Maudliug, “ to make public the information available 
to H.M. Government. But I can say that H.M. Govemmeut have 
followed the i^cornmendations of the Conference of Privy Councillors 
on Security. Mrs Lang*s political associations [with the Co mm u n ist 
Party] were one of a number of matters taken into consideration. 

“ When the White Paper on the Privy Councillors* Conference was 
published it was pointed out to Mr. Lang that, as a result, the proce- 
dure of the three advisers might be extended to people outside 
Government employment, and he was asked whether he would prefer 
to wait until it was known whether this arrangement would be put 
into effect and then avail himself of it. But he preferred to proceed 
by way of interview with a representative of the responsible Ministers. 

** The policy of H M. Government In dealing with these matters is 
to give effect to all the recommendations of the Privy Councillors’ 
Conference ” 

In reply to criticisms from Labour and Liberal Members, Mr. 
Maudliug demed that the Govenmient*s action was a departure from 
precedent or from the recommendations of the Privy Counciilors 
Conference. Nor was it true that Mir. Lang had been informed that 
bfs wife*s previous political connexions were the only matter taken 
into account by the Government. He reiterated that Ministers had a 
solemn responsibility to safeguand State secrets, and the duty to 
exclude from access to them people whom they did not t h in k suitable. 
In such circumstances — as in this case — ^it was not possible to publish 
the mf ormation upon which a decision had been reached by Ministers, 

At a press conference on June 6, Mr. Lang had alleged that 
he was being dismissed only because his wife had once been a 
Conummist. 

He said that he himself had been a member of the Anglo-Soviet 
Enendship Society for about a year*. He had also been a member of 
the Haldane Society, and when, m 1948-49, many Socialist members 
had left it to form their own law society, he had remained and taken 
office as treasurer with the idea of oonnteriiig the extreme Com- 
munist trend of that society. He had, however, severed his connexion 
with the Society in 1950 on account of its attitude about ‘ germ 
warfare ** in Korea. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Kilmtiir) announced on June 21, 
during a debate on the case of Mr. Lang in the Hou^ of 
Lords, that, as a result of discussions with the National Joint 
Advisory Council, the Government had decided to accept the 
recommendation of the Conference of Privy Coirndnors 
that contractors’ employees who, as a riMult of a toecrive by a 
Minister, were dismissed or, in his opinion, were liable to suffer 
loss, should in future have the same right to appeal to 
the Three Advisers’ tribunal as persons in the pubhc service. 

On the Lang case itself, the Lord Chancellor dfeelo^d that 
Mr. Lang had been considered a bad security risk in 1951. 
Between then and November 1955 it had been hoped that it 
would be possible to ensure that his work did not bring him 
m contact with Government secrets, hut finally the comply 
had found that it would be impossible for a man in his position 
to be kept completely from them, and that was the reason for 
the present position. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (I475<> A.) 
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A. INDIA* — Reorganization of States in Force. 

The reorganization of the Indian States under the provisions 
of the States Reorganization Act, the Bihar and West Bengal 
(Transfer of Territories) Act, and the Constitution (Seventh 
Amendnient) Act [see helow] came into force on Nov. 1, when 
the country was divided into 14 States and six Centrally- 
administered territories. The former distmction between 

Class A,” ‘‘ Class B,” and "" Class C ” States was ended and 
the mstitution of Rajptarnukh abolished, all States being placed 
under Governors. 

The 14 States of the Indian Union are : Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, and West Bengal- 

The six Centrally-adrainistered areas are the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Dellii, Himachal Pradesh, the Laccadive and 
Andndive Islands, Manipur, and Tripura. 



The areas, populations, and capitals of the States are ; 


State 

Area 

Population 

Capital 


(s<i. miles) 

(miUiQDS) 


Andhra Pradesh 

110,250 

32.2 

Hyderabad 

Assam 

84,924 

9,0 

ShlUong 

Bihar 

67,830* 

38.9* 

Patna 

Bombay . . 

188,240 

47.8 

Bombay 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

92,780 

4.4 

Srmagar 

Kerala 

14.980 

13.6 

Trivandium 

Madhya Pradesh 

171,200 

26.1 

Bhopal 

Madras 

50,170 

30.0 

Madras 

Mysore 

72,730 

19.0 

Bangalore 

Orissa 

60,140 

14.6 

Cuttack 

Punjab , 

46,616 

16.0 

Chandigarh 

Rajasthan 

132,300 

16.0 

Jaipur 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

113,410 

63.2 

Lucknow 

West Bengal 

33,279* 

26.2* 

Calcutta 


•Approximate figures. 

The Constitutioii (Seventh Amendment) Act. 

The Constitution (Ninth Amendment) Bill — subsequently 
renamed the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Bill — 
providing for the necessary changes in the Indian Constitution 
arising from the reorganization of the States (see 14866 A), 
was given a first reading by the House of the People on Sept. 4 
by 343 votes to ml, after it had been returned by the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses. 

Pandit Pant (the Home Minister) announced during the debate 
that the Government would introduce a number of amendments, 
chiefly relating to the protection of linguistic noinoritiea, including 
the appointment of a Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities whose 
reports to Parliament would be discussed in the same way as those of 
the Commissioner lor Scheduled Castes. He also announced that the 
Government proposed to introduce legislation to ensure that no-one 
was, ^criminated against in matters of employment, trade, and 
owherslrlp of land and property as a result of being domiciled m a 
dilEexeii^^'^tate. 


A memorandum on safeguards for mmonties, which was distributed 
among members, stated that the Government would lay down its 
pohcy on the use of the mother tongue in secondary education m 
consultation with the State Governments, and would take steps to 
implement it. Where it was not possible to arrange affiliation of 
schools and colleges using a nunonfcy language to nmversities and 
other authorities within a State, the State Governments would be 
advised to permit afiOhation to outside bodies, and to give grants-in- 
aid and other facihties irrespective of affiliation. The State Govern- 
ments would also he advised to recogmze minority languages as 
media for exaanmations for recrmtment to State services. 

During the third reading debate (Sept. 6) a number of 
amendments were adopted, the most important bemg as 


follows : 

(1) The Bill was 


renamed the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 


(2) In accordance with a recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee, a special officer for Imgoistio minority groups would he 
appointed by the President to investigate aU matters relating to the 
safeguards provided for Imguistio minority groups,” and to submit 
periodic reports to Parliament 

(3) The President was empowered to issue directions- to States to 
ensure that facilities for primary education m their mother tongue 
were provided for children belonging to linguistic minority groups. 

(4) In Bombay State development boards would he set up for 
Marathwada, Vidarhha, the rest of Maharashtra, Saurashtra, Kutoh, 
and the rest of Gujorat, to ensure that proper attention was given to 
the interests of areas which had previously formed part of other 
States. 

Replying to the debate. Pandit Pant defended the proposal for 
regional councils m the Puigah agamst Opposition criticism, mam- 
taining that tbia solution, which kept the unity of the State intact 
and gave every region scope to develop, was the best that could be 
devised He announced that special legislation setting up a corpor- 
ation for Belhi would be introduced , that, as an interim measure, an 
advisory council foi Delhi would be set up on or before Nov. 1 to 
advise the Home Mimster ; and that similar arrangements would be 
made for the other Umon Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Mampur, 
and Tripura. Pandit Pant also stated that the Laccadive and 
A Tnfndi vfi Islands would he allocated one seat in the Loh Soiibhct 


The Bill passed its third reading on Sept. 6 by 312 votes to 
ml ; was given a unanimous third reading m the Council of 
States (Bajya Sabha) on Sept. 11 ; and subsequently received 
the President’s assent. 


Appointment of Delimitation Commission- 

The Government appointed on Sept. 1 a Delimitation 
Commission to determine the Parliamentary and Assembly 
constituencies mto which each new State should be divided, 
the number of seats to be allotted to each, and the number of 
seats m the Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies to be reserved 
for scheduled castes and tribes. 

The commission consisted of Mr. Chandrasekhara Ayyar (a former 
Judge of the Supreme Court) as chairman, Mr. P. K. Kaul, and 
3VIr. Sukumar Sen (Chief Election Commissionor). 


Travancorc-Cochin. 

A Government resolution extendmg for a further six months 
the period of presidential rule in Travancore- Cochin was 
approved by the Lok Sabha on Sept. 1 and by the Rajya Sabha 
on Sept. 7 . — ^(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 15111 A.) 

Corrigendum. The opening sentence of report 15111 A stating that 
the States Reorganization Bill had been finally passed by the Rajya 
Sabha on Sept. 11 is incorrect and should be disregarded. The BUI 
passed its third reading in the Rajya Sabha on Aug 25, as stated in 
the sentence following, and received Presidential assent on Aug. 31. 

(Ed. K.O.A.) 


B. ITALY - LIBYA. — Final Settlement of Out- 
standing Problems. - Italian Aid for Libyan Bconomic 
Reconstruction. 

An agreement between Italy and Libya settling a number of 
problems outstanding since the end of the Second World War 
was signed in Rome on Oct. 2 by Signor Segni and M. Ben 
Halim, the Italian and Libyan Prime Ministers. 

The agreement settled the transfer of former Italian S'tote 
property when Libya formed part of the Italian Empire ; 
regulated the status of the 42,000 Italians still living in Libya ; 
provided for an Italian financial contribution to the economic 
reconstruction of Libya amountmg to £L. 1,000,000, payable 
three months after ratification of the agreement ; and made 
provision for an Italian credit for Libyan purchases of Italian 
industrial products totalling £L. 1,750, 000, to be available in 
three annual instalments. The two countries also agreed to 
conclude m the near future a treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion and a cultural agreement, within the framework of a 
treaty of friendship. 

Both Prime Ministers emphasized that the agreement had 
settled all outstanding questions between the two countries. 
(Corriere deUa Sera, Milan - Giomale d’ltalia, Rome) 

(Prev. rep. 1399 ® B*) 
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NOVEMBER 3—10, 1956 

A. MIDDLE EAST* — • Israeli Attack on Egypt after 
Renewal of Egyptian Commando Raids. - Capture of Sinai 
Peninsula and Gaza Strip. - Anglo-Frencli Ultimatum to 
Israel and Egypt to withdraw Forces from Suez Canal 
Zone. - Egyptian Rejection. - Anglo-French Air OjBfensive 
against Egyptian Aiilitary Targets. - Allied Occupation 
of Port Said Area. - Cease-jSre in Operation. - Emergency 
Resolutions of U.N. Security Council and General 
Assembly, - Debates in British Parliament. - Opposition 
Denunciation of Anglo-French Action in Canal Zone. 

The tense situation m the Middle East arising out of the 
prolonged Arab-Israeli dispute and Colonel Xasser's seizure of 
the Suez Canal erupted on Oct. 29, when the Israeh Army 
launched an attack on Egyptian positions m the Smai Penin- 
sula with the avowed aim of ehmmatmg the Fedayeen (Egyptian 
commando) bases from which frequent attacks liad been made 
into Israeli territory. 

On the following day the British and French Governments 
sent 12-hour ultmiatums to both Israel and Egjpt which (1) 
called upon the two comitnes to cease hostilities by land, sea 
and air immediately ; (2) called upon their military forces to 
withdraw' to a distance of ten miles easr of the Suez Canal in 
the case of Israel and ten miles west of the Canal m the case of 
Egypt ; and (3) requested the Egyptian Government to allo^v 
Anglo-French forces to be stationed temporarily at three points 
on the Canal — Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez — ^wath the aim of 
sepal atmg the belligerents and ensuring the safecy of sluppmg 
using the Canal. The ultimatum w'as accepted by Israel but 
rejected by Egypt, who refused to agree to the temporary 
stationing of British and French forces at Port Said, Ismaiha, 
and Suez. As a result of Egypt’s refusal to comply with this 
request, British and French air forces based on Cyprus began 
an offensive agamst Egypxian airfields and other military 
installations, followed a few days later by paratroop landings 
m the Canal Zone. 

Renewal of Egyptian Fedayeen Attacks. - Mobilization 
in Israel. - President Eisenhower’s Appeals to 
Mr. Ben-Gurion. 

During the fortmght preceding the Israeh attack m Smai, a 
number of Fedayeen mcursions had been made into Israeh 
territory, causing casualties m killed and wounded. Tliree 
Israeh soldiers were killed and 27 mjured, many seriously, 
when a military velucle was blown up by road-mmes mside 
Israeli territory near El Auja on Oct. 21. A week earlier two 
Egyptian Fedayeen commandos were killed and two captured 
near the Israeli settlement of Sde Boker, the captives adrmttmg 
that they had been sent mto Israel for reconnaissance purposes 
by the Egyptian intelligence service. 

Partial mobilization was announced m Israel on Oct. 28, an 
official statement saymg that this had been necessitated by 

(1) the lenew^al of Egyptian Fedayeen activities agamst Israel ; 

(2) the formation of an Egyptian-Jordaman-Syrian mihtary 

alliance directed against Israel and under Egyptian command 
(see 15166 D) ; (3) declarations by the rulers of Egypt, 

Jordan, and Syria that their avowed mtention was the destruc- 
tion of Israel ; and (4) the mobilization of Iraqi forces on the 
Jordanian frontier (see 15150 A). 

In Washington, it was announced on the same day that 
President Eisenhower had called for mimediate talks with 
Bntam and France on the Middle East situation, and had sent 
two urgent messages to Mr. Ben-Gurion expressing “ grave 
concern ” at the reports of Israeli mobilization, and asking that 
“no forceful initiative be taken which would endanger the 
peace.” It was stated at the White House that reports had been 
received indicating that Israel’s mobilization was almost 
completed. 

Israeli Victory in Battle of Sinai. - Egyptian 

Evacuation of Sinai Peninsula. - Capture of Gaza. 

Simultaneously with the launching of military operations by 
the Israeli forces, the Israeli Foreign Ministry announced that 
their aim was the liqmdation of the Fedayeen bases m the Smai 
peninsula from which commando units of the Egyptian Army 
had “ spread terror in Israel by acts of mdiscrimmate murder, 
mining, and sabotage.” An Israeli Army announcement said 
that the operation had been necessitated by “ contmuous 
Egyptian attacks on Israel’s land and sea commumcations,” 
aimed at “ causmg destruction and depnvmg the people of 
Israel of the possibihty of peaceful existence.” 

After pointing out that the Fedayeen formed part of the Egyptian 
Army and operated nnder Egyptian military oornmand, the Foreign 
3V[lnistry*s statement said that after some weeks of aniescence the 
Fedayem nnita had again gone into action on Oolonel Nasser's orders. 


“ ^ 

following the ending of the Security Council's deliberations on the 
Suez problem. As a result, there had been 24 Israeli casualties 
durmg the preeedmg fortnight from Fedayeen attacks mto Israel's 
territory. The statement also recapitulated the hostile actions taken 
by Egypt against Israel in recent years, including the blockading of 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Akaba to Israeli shippmg 

At the end of five days’ fighting (Oct. 29 to Nov. 2) virtually 
the whole Smai peninsula was under Israeli control and aU 
Egyptian resistance had ceased, apart from “ suicide squads ” 
holding out in various areas and bemg mopped-up. Except 
for brief oifieial communiques, no detailed mformation on the 
operations was given in Israel, where mobilization had been 
completed and a black-out imposed. It subsequently became 
clear, however, that one wmg of the Israeh Army had advanced 
w'estward across the Sinai desert m the direction of the Suez 
Canal, while another had carried out an outflanking operation 
to cut off the “ Gaza strip ” from the Smai peninsula. 



The bmai Penmsula, showing area of operations. {^New York Tvm^) 


The Egyptian bases of Quesima, Kimtilla, and Nakhl 
(the last-named about half-way between the Israeli border 
and the Gulf of Suez), from all of which Fedayeen attacks 
had been launched into Israel, were captured by the 
Israeli Army durmg the first 48 hours of the campaign. The 
Egyptian Army fought desperately to hold Abu Aweigila 
(Egyptian divisional headquarters in Smai), which only fell 
to the Israeli forces after a bitter two-day battle m which tanks, 
armoured cars, and aircraft were engaged on both sides. 
Meanwhile other Israeh forces, striking northward to the sea 
from the Aweigila area, captured El Aiish and Rafa, on the 
coast, thereby isolating the “ Gaza strip ” and sealing it off 
from the Sinai penmsula. The town of Gaza (captured by 
the Egyptians eight years earher on the day the State of 
Israel came mto existence) surrendered with its garrison on 
Nov. 1, on which date the Israeh Army announced that the 
entire Egyptian Army in Smai was in “full and disorderly 
retreat ” and was bemg withdrawn from the peninsula on the 
orders of Colonel Nasser. On the following day Cyprus Radio 
quoted an Egyptian broadcast as saymg that the Egyptian 
forces had been completely withdrawn from Smai to the Suez 
Canal zone, where they were “ awaiting the British and 
French forces.” [The Egyptian withdrawal from Smai was 
apparently ordered after the launehmg of the Anglo-French air 
offensive against Egyptian airfields— see below.] 

Apart from Israeh mopping-up operations m the Sinai desert, 
the only operation announced after the beginning of November 
was the capture by Israeli paratroops of two islands at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Akaba (Tiran and Sharm-el-Shei^), 
whose garrisons capitulated on Nov. 4-5 after offermg slight 
resistance. Egyptian batteries on these islands had prevented 
Israeli shipping from saihng from the port of Elath into the 
Red Sea. 

No oflELoial statement on the forces engaged in the Battle of Sinai 
was given by either side, though an Israel Army spokesman stated 
on Nov 1 that the Egyptian Army in Sinai had consisted of tens of 
thousands of troops " grouped m two divisions, an armoured brigade 
group, and auxihary units Foreign military experts believed that 
about half the Egyptian Army had been stationed In the Smai 
peninsula During the fighting itself both the Egyptian and Israeli 
Commands had claimed heavy casualties inflicted on the other side and 
large numbers of enemy tanks, armoured vehicles, and aircraft 
destroyed or damaged 
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Egyptian military eqmpment abandoned during tbe retreat and 
captured by the Israelis included about 100 T-34 tanlcs of Russian 
manufacture, a number of Sherman tanks, an entire battery of 
unused 25-pdr. guns abandoned at Abu Aweigila, large numbers of 
Tehicles and jeeps, and much miscellaneous military equipment. 
Reports from press correspondents said that the captured tanks and 
Tehid^ were being repaired and put into service by the Israeh 
Army. 

The Israeli Command claimed the destruction of at leas t ten 
Egyptian planes during the campaign, including Russian-tjrpe 3Iig 
jet fighters, against the loss of only two Piper Cubs (spotter planes) 
on the Israeh side. It was stated that Egyptian air activity ojer 
Sinai had virtuaUy ceased after the first two or three days The 
destruction of “ scores ** of Egyptian military vehicles in air ^l^c^ 
on convoys moving eastward from Ismailia w as also claimed- On the 
other hand the Egyptian Command claimed that heavy losses had 
been inflicted on Israeh aircraft, armour, and convoys by the 
Egyptian Air Eoree. 

Several thousand Egyptian troops were taken prisoner by the 
Israelis, including two generals — ^Major-General Yusef AbduUah 
Agriih, commander of the Egyptian Eighth Division, who surrendered 
with his staS at Khan Turns (at the entrance to the Gaza strip 
and Major-General Mohamed Euad el-Digwy, the Militpy Governor 
of Smai. In the absence of ofiScial figui'es, it was believed that at 
least 5,000 Egyptians had been captured, most of them m the triangle 
Bafah-El Arish-Abu Aweigiia, where Egyptian resistance appeared to 
have been heaviest. Reports from press correspondents said that 
several Russian technicians — apparently training the Egyptian 
forces in the use of Soviet equipment — ^had been taken prisoner 

In a despatch on Nov. 4, a Times correspondent with the 
Israeh forces in Sinai wrote : 

** Thus has ended, for aU. practical purposes, the campaign that 
began dramatically [on Oct. 29] when an Israeh force was dropped 
by parachnte into the desert west of El Kakhl. The battle moved 
north-westward along the whole of the Smai border, with heavy 
armour and aircraft in action as the Israehs tried to open the central 
and coastal roads through the peninsula to the Suez Canal. This was 
accomplished when, first, Quesima was taken and the defences of the 
Abu Aweigila crossroads were encircled, and then there followed the 
fall of Rafa and, on Nov. 2, of El Arish. 

“ The heaviest fighting was around Abu Aweigila. Visiting the Abu 
Aweigila cross-roads, your Correspondent saw grim evidence of the 
battle — burnt out Israel half-tracks, scattered Egyptian positions, a 
stiU smouldermg Spitfire, the debris of tents, clothes, provisions — 
and some hundreds of Egyptian dead . . . There were quantities of 
material about bearmg Russian markings over old American markings 
—evidently former lend-lease supplies . . . Most of the El Ansh garrison 
seems to have escaped, leaving the town to be surrendered to the 
Israelis by its notables. Once the coastal gap between El Arish and 
the sea was closed [on Nov. 2] the capture of Gaza and its 25-imledong 
corridor became a matter of hours . . . 

The only naval clash between Egyptian and Israeli forces 
occurred on Oct. 81, when the 1,200-ton Egyptian destroyer 
Ibrahim Amal (formerly the British Hunt-class destroyer 
Cottesmore) tried to shell Haifa. No damage or casualties 
resulted, most of the shells falling in Haifa Bay. Attacked by 
Israeli warships and aircraft, the Ibrahim Awal began to list 
after being hit and hoisted the white flag. She was taken in 
tow by an Israeli warship, brought into Haifa, and her crew of 
250 landed and made prisoners-of-war. Repairs were begun to 
make the warship seaworthy for the Israeli Navy. 

The capture of the " Gaza strip involved Israel m the responsi- 
bility for approximately 300,000 Arab civilians, of whom weU over 
200,000 were Palestinian Arab refugees who had been living m the 
area for the past eight years and who had been cared for by U.N. 
relief organizations The Israeli authorities requested these organiza- 
tions to contmue their relief work, a U.N. relief team leaving Beirut 
for Gaza on Nov. 4. Press correspondents reported that the atmos- 
phere in the area was calm, that the town of Gaza was undamaged, 
that an Israeli Mihtary Governor had been appointed, and that 
Egyptian policemen were maintaining order under Israeli control 

It was officially aimounced m Tel-Aviv on Nov. 6 that 
Israeli casualties m the Battle of Smai were 150 killed, 700 
wounded and 20 prisoners. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s Annotmcemcnt of Anglo- 
French Ultimatum to Israel and Egypt. - 
House of Commons Debate. - Opposition 
Attacks on Government Policy. 

The news of the Anglo-French ultimatum to Israel and 
Egypt was given to the House of Commons on Oct. 30 by the 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, a short time after the 
conclusion of discussions at Downmg Street with M. Mollet and 
M. Pineau, the French Premier and Foreign Mmister, who had 
flown to London earlier m the day. The Prime Minister spoke 
as follows : 

** A a the House will know, for some time past the tension on the 
frontiers of Israel has been increasing. The growing military strength 
of Egypt has given rise to renewed apprehension, which the state- 


ments and actions of the Egyptian Government have further aggra- 
vated. The estabhshment of a Jomt Military Command between 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, the renew ed raids by guerrillas, culminating 
m the mcursion of Egyptian commandos on the night of Oct 28, had 
aR produced a very dangerous situation. 

Eive days ago news was received that the Israel Government 
were takmg certam mobilization measures. H M Government at 
once instructed H.M. Ambassador at Tel-Aviv to make mquiries of 
the Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs and to urge restramt Mean- 
while President Eisenhower called for an immediate tripartite 
discussion between representatives of the U K , France, and the 
U.S.A. A meeting was held on Oct. 28 m Washington, and a second 
meeting on the 29th. 

“ While these discussions were proceeding news was received last 
mght that Israel forces had crossed the frontier and had penetrated 
deep into Egyptian territory Later, reports were received indicating 
that paratroops had been dropped. It appeared that the Israel 
spearhead was not far from the banks of the Suez Canal. 

Durmg the last few weeks H M. Government have thought it 
their duty, having regard to their obligations under the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty, to give assurances, both public and private, of their 
mtention to honour these obligations. H.M. Ambassador in Tel- Aviv 
last mght received an assurance that Israel would not attack J ordan. 

“ The Foreign Secretary discussed the situation with the U S. 
Ambassador this mormng The French Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister have come over to London at short notice at the invitation 
of H M. Government to deliberate with us on these events 

“ I must teU the House that very grave issues are at stake, and 
unless hostihties can qmckly be stopped, free passage through the 
Canal will be jeopardized Moreover, any fighting on the banks of 
the Canal would endanger the ships actually on passage. The number 
of crews and passengers mvolved totals many hundreds, and the value 
of the ships which are likely to be on passage is about £50,000,000, 
excluding the value of the cargoes. 

H.M Government and the French Government have accordingly 
agreed that eyerything possible should be done to bring hostihties to 
an end as soon as possible Their representatives in New York have 
therefore been instructed to jom the U S representative in seeking 
an immediate meeting of the Security Council. This began at 4 p m. 

“ In the meantime, as a result of the consultations m London to-day, 
the U.K. and French Governments have addressed urgent com- 
munications to Egypt and Israel In these we have called upon both 
sides to stop all warlike action by land, sea, and air foithwith and to 
withdraw their military forces to a distance of 10 miles from the 
Canal. Further, in order to separate the belhgerents and to guarantee 
freedom of transit through the Canal by the ships of all nations, we 
have asked the Egyptian Government to agree that Anglo-French 
forces should move temporarily — I repeat, temporarily — ^mto key 
positions at Port Said, Ismaiha, and Suez The Governments of 
Egypt and Israel have been asked to answer this commumcation 
within 12 hours. It has been made clear to them that if at the expira- 
tion of that time one or both have not undertaken to comply with 
these requirements, British and French forces will intervene m 
whatever strength may be necessary to secure compliance 

Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) said that the Prime 
Mimster had made “ a statement of the utmost gravity,’* and that it 
would be unwise if they were ** to plunge into any lengthy discussion 
or comment *’ until they had had an opportumty of talking over what 
the Prime Mimster had said He continued : “ I will only make a 
few comments which seem to me worth making in this extremely 
serious situation. 

** We are, of course, obliged under the Tripartite Declaration to do 
everything we can to stop aggression, either by Israel against the 
Arab States or by the Arab States against Israel The Prime Minister 
made no reference to the Tripartite Declaration and I would like lum 
to tell us the Government’s attitude to that Declaration now. 
Secondly, we are bound by the U N. Charter to do everytlnng we can 
to stop the conflict, and I warmly endorse those parts of his statement 
in which he said it was extremely important that hostilities should 
cease as soon as possible. I am also delighted that the matter has 
been referred to the U.N. and that the Security Council is now meeting 
to discuss it I would hope that we would at any rate now pledge our 
support in advance of any decisions which the Security Council may 
reach. 

“ The last part of the Prim© Minister’s statement is the gravest 
part, and on that I would not like without further consideration to 
make any detailed comment. But I would ask him this . we want to 
stop the hostilities, we want both parties to withdraw from the 
fighting area, but I must ask the Prime IMlnister under what authority 
and with what right he believes British and French forces are justified 
in armed intervention before there has been any pronouncement by 
the United Nations upon it.” 

Sir Anthony Eden replied . Certainly the spirit of the Tripartite 
Declaration — and more than the spirit — operates in our minds. It is 
also true that Egypt’s own attitude to the Tripartite Declaration has 
been, to say the very least, equivocal. She has made it quite clear 
on more than one occasion that she does not wish the Tripartite 
Declaration invoked on her behalf. 

” As to the last part of my statement, which I fully understand is 
the gravest, we maintain there is nothing in the Tripartite Declaration 
or in. the Charter which abrogates the right of a Government to take 
such steps as are essential to protect the lives of their citizens and 
vital international rights such as are here at stake.” 
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Mr* Gaitskell then asked whether the Prime Minister would make 
it plain that it is the intention of the Government, m ma in-ng their 
proposal to the Egyptian and Israel Governments, simply to safe- 
guard the lives of British nationals, and as soon as they are satisfied 
those hves are safe the forces 'svuH be withdrawn ? ” Sir Anthony Eden 
rephed ; “ I used the word ‘ temporarily ’ deliberately. There are 
some who t hink we could have mvoked other treaties to do what we 
are domg I did not want to do that. We have based this action 
simply on the present situation, and certainly we would not wish to 
keep any British troops there — and I am sure the French would not — 
for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary to deal with t.hia 
immediate situation and the very real danger of fighting across the 
Canal 

Mr. Clement Davies (the Liberal leader) asked : Do I understand 
the Prime Minister’s view to be this — that the first desirahihty is the 
cessation of hostihties ; secondly, if there is any danger to life or to 
shippmg, that should be protected ; and thirdly, any question as to 
who IS the aggressor will he decided by the Security CouncE and 
pressure will be brought on the Secmuty Council to deal with these 
matters as early as possible ? ” 

The Prime Aiinister rephed * ** The Security Council is considering 
the matter now, and it wonld not be for me to express an opunon 
on what they will say. Bnt we thonght it right to express our view on 
the situation, and on the action we should have to take if thia situa- 
tion contmned to develop at its present seriousness.” 

Air. Shinwell (Lab ) said that it was no use the Prime Mimster 
telling them that British and French troops would only be m the 
Canal area temporarily. That was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment. The troops were going to be there a long time Israel wanted 
to proceed "with her peaceful development. TechmcaUy she might be 
at fault m terms of the Tripartite Agreement and the provisions of the 
Charter, bnt had there been any other country so provoked, threatened, 
bullied, accused, and castigated ? Hitherto, H.M!. Government had 
been prepared to sacrifice Israel to give support to the Arab States — 
not so much because they wanted the support of the Arab States, but 
to safeguard our oil resources There was a heavy responsihihty 
reetmg on the shoulders of the Government. They had brought this 
situation about, and they should take action which would give Israel 
some assurance of peace in the future. 

Sir Anthony Eden rephed : “ I accept that there is a heavy responsi- 
bihty on the shoulders of the Government , , . These decisions were 
arrived at after careful discussion with our French colleeigues. What 
we hope, what we ask for, and mdeed what we pray for, is that both 
parties to whom this appeal has been addressed will accept, because 
if they do we truly beheve a new era can open in the Middle East.” 

Major Legge-Bourke (C.) recalled that in 1954 he was m considerable 
disagreement with the policy then outlined by the Government, but 
to-day he believed it was the duty of all of them, no matter what 
might have been their disagreements in the past, to put the most 
important issue first. That issue was qmte simply — ^whether Britam 
stood for the preservation of the rule of law or not. He believed that 
what the Prime Mimster had said was what he should have said, 
and he entirely supported it. Ma 3 or Legge-Bourke added : ** For 
Heaven’s sake, let Britain speak with one voice.” 

Mr. Gaitskell reiterated that he did not believe any useful purpose 
would be served in oontinumg the debate at the moment, and that it 
was desirable that they should have time to reflect before saying 
anything further. He put the following two questions, however, to 
the Prime Minister (1) ” Would the Prime Minister and the Leader 
of the House give an undertaking that we shall debate this matter 
to-morrow ? (2) Wonld the Prime Minister also give us an assurance 
that until either the Security Council has reached a decision, or the 
House has had an opportunity of discussing this further, no further 
physical action will he taken by H M. Government ? ” 

Sir Anthony Eden replied : ** As regards a debate, I naturally 
conform to what is suggested On what I said about time, I have 
asked for an answer to these commumcations withm 1 2 hours and it 
would not, therefore, be possible for me to give the undertakmg the 
Leader of the Opposition asked for about action. The communica- 
tions were made to the Governments about the same time as I rose in 
the House.” 

In reply to a further request by Mr. Gaitskell for an undertaking 
that no further physical action would he taken until the House had 
discussed the matter, the Prime Minister declared : I am sorry I 
cannot give that undertakmg. I must explain why. Fighting is 
going on at this moment in that locality — ^m all hkelihood m the near 
vicinity of the Canal, perhaps at the Canal, in which we have at the 
moment large quantities of shipping. That is why we have thought it 
absolutely imperative to ask for this temporary measure to be taken 
now, and why we have asked for the reply by the early hours of 
to-morrow morning I hope they will reply to-night. Therefore, with 
the best will in the world, I cannot give the undertakmg that we 
would not take action.” 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab ) supported Mr. Gaitskell’s request for 
an undertaking by the Prime Mimster not to take any action pendir^ 
a full debate by the House- He added ** Surely no-one m the House, 
whatever their views, is anxious to set the Middle East or the world 
afire vnthout a few moments’ pause for reflection. There are many 
Members with strong feelings on this matter. Mine are well known, 
I am sure that the interests of Israel, Egypt, the Middle East, Britain, 
and the world, would be better served by preserving peace in this 
area and In the world than by anything else that could he done ” 

Mr. Stanley Evans (Lab ) asked for “ a conditional undertaking 
that unless there was some special incident the Prime Minister would 
withhold military action until the House had had an opportunity of 
discussing it.” 


Sir Anthony Eden replied : The difficulties are not all explicable 
easily. There is not only the shipping — there is also the question of 
stoppmg this fighting before it spreads more widely, and that really 
does a:ffect both sides. I do not want to exaggerate too much in what 
I say. I want to keep the balance even. Bnt it is fair to say, as 
everyone knows, that, in bombmg arms, one side is well away m 
advance of the other. I do not say that this should weigh heavily 
with us. It IS difficult to know what thmgs should v eigh in a situation 
hke this. It IS certainly an element m the situation which made ns 
and the French Government come to the conclusion I announced to 
the House It is impossible for me to vary that Anglo-French con- 
clusion which we agreed to,” 

Mr. Denis Healey (Lab.) said that there were many Members — 
and he was one — ^who had a feehng, from what the Prime Munster had 
said so far, that the British and the French Governments were takmg 
the law mto their own hands “ Was the U.S. Government consulted 
when the British and French Governments took the decision which 
the Prime Minister has announced, and did it approve of that 
decision ? Has the Prune Alimster consulted our allies in Jordan and 
Iraq on the steps he proposed to take, and did they approve ? Have 
Commonwealth Governments been consulted ou this decision, and 
have they approved ? The Commonwealth is vitally concerned, no 
less than we are, in the safety and security of the Canal. Fmally, the 
British people are also vitally concerned to prevent a step bemg tAfcen 
which might lead to general hostilities between this country and the 
whole of the Arab world, with a majority of the United Nations 
opposed to us. I caimot feel that the Prime Mimster has done his 
duty if he has taken this step without pnor consultation with the 
Opposition 

The step which the Prune Minister has threatened to take is a 
military ultimatum by two Governments against two others. If the 
Prime Minister is correct in suggestmg that unfavourable replies may 
be received, and that therefore action may he taken even during the 
night, we may have the position to-morrow m which British tanks 
are shootmg women and children m the streets of Port Said. If this 
is not the case, how do the Government propose to implement their 
threat to occupy the Canal 2 This after all is the subject we are all 
discussing — the question of peace and war. I thmk it wonld be both a 
crime and a tragedy if, at the moment when freedom and national 
mdependence are bemg suppressed by Russian tanks m Hungary, this 
Government did anything, without international support, which led 
to a similar impression being given to world opmion.” 

Sir Anthony Eden rephed that the Government had been m close 
commumcation with the U S Administration and with the Security 
Council, to whom they had sent their proposal. They had also kept 
in dose consultation vnth Commonwealth Governments. Responsi- 
hihty for the decision, however, was that of the French and British 
Governments. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (C.) thought that the Government would be 
held very much to blame unless they took urgent and quick steps to 
put out the conflagration ** If a house was on fire time should not be 
spent on discussing which fire brigade should put it out.” The Prune 
Minister would have the support of the whole country in taking the 
most immediate and urgent steps to preserve peace and put out the 
conflagration. 

Mr. John Hynd (Lah.) asserted that for a long time the Prime 
Munster and the Government had been determined to have some 
excuse for landing British troops m the Canal area The Opposition 
were not so simple as to beheve that that was not in the Government’s 
mind in connexion with the ultimatum. The Government should give 
an assurance that, m the event of the landing of British troops, 
and immediately there was a withdrawal of Israeli troops beyond 
the frontier or the situation was settled, the troops would be with- 
drawn from the Canal irrespective of the situation between Britain 
and President Nasser vis-d-vis the Canal. 

When Air. Winterbottom (Lab.) expressed the hop© that the occa- 
sion wonld not he used to keep British troops m the Canal zone and 
in furtherance of the dispute between Britam and the Egsrptian 
Government. Sir A. Eden indicated assent, and said he had answered 
the pomt m his earher statement. 

After the resumption of the debate the Prime Minister made 
a further statement to the House. 

Sir Anthony Eden said ’ “ The Tripartite Declaration in relation to 
Egypt has clearly to he governed by the fact that Egypt has taken as 
its stand that it would not accept the implications of the declaration. 
Besides the denunciations of the Egyptian Press and the statement 
by the [Egyptian] Foreign Minister that it was a * unilateral declara- 
tion * giving rise to ‘ no contractual ohhgations and giving the 
Three Powers no rights to intervene,’ m the agreed interpretation of 
the 1954 treaty Egypt has insisted specifically that we wonld not 
have the right to reactivate the base in the event of an attack on 
Egypt or any other Arab State by Israel The only imphcation of 
that must surely he that they did not want the Three-Power Declara- 
tion to apply to them over a conflict with Israel . - . 

** Members have talked about whether British troops and other 
troops would be withdrawn once the present hostilities have ceased. 
Of course that will be so. Certainly it is the Government's intention 
that they would be withdrawn as soou as possible. The last thing the 
Government want is an enduring commitment of that kind. It is 
mtended that their presence at key points should he merely temporary. 
The purpose of the mtervention is to seek to separate the combatants 
and remove risk to free passage through the Canal, and reduce risk 
for those who are voyaging through the Canal. The Government 
hope that comphanoe by both Kid^ with their appeal will enable 
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tkes© objectives to be secoied rapidly. Then, clearly, there vdll be 
no need for anything bnt token forces to make sure that v-hat is 
acceptable to both sides is earned out These will be withdrawn the 
moment a settlement has been amved at. 

I have been asked what guarantee could be given to Israel, if she 
complied with the Government's appeal, that she w'ould not again he 
sub j ect to contmned threats. The answer is that I am not in a position 
to give such a guarantee- I devoutly wish I were, but I cannot On 
the other hand, the object of what we are seeking to do now is to 
try to bring about the immediate cessation of hostihties before the 
situation grows more dangerous from any point of view, owmg to 
air activity increasing on both sides An immediate cessation of 
hostilities should be to everyone’s mterest, mcludmg Israel. 

It IS on that basis we have addressed the appeal to both parties 
Then we think further efforts can be made to try to find a permanent 
settlement of this terrible problem which has haunted ns for so long — 
relations between Israel and the Arab States. That is the object we 
have in mind. I admit the decision that we took with the French 
Government lays a heavy responsibihty upon us We thought there 
was a fair and reasonable chance that these proposals might be 
accepted. If they are, they offer by far the best opportunity of 
preventing this from growing into a far more dangerous situation 
affectmg the whole Middle East. The Opposition may, if they hke, 
impugn our judgment. I hope they will not impugn our motives, 
because that was the decision we took and the spirit in which we 
took It.” 

Mr. Gaitskell spoke as follows • I said earlier that we warmly 
welcomed the reference of this dispute to the Security Council. But 
I had supposed, that having been done, that we should have beard 
from the Prime Minister, not of mdependent action taken by Britain 
and France, but of the kind of proposals which Britam might be 
making in the Security Council. I had expected that we would be 
proposing that the Israel troops and forces should be withdi’awn to 
the Israel frontiers. I say at once, I do not think it w'ould have been 
right for us to content ourselves with that unless we had said at the 
Security Coimci] something else — namely, that experience had now 
shown that it was not reasonable to expect the Israehs simply to 
return to the status quo ante , that their security was such that it 
devolved on the XJ N. to tackle once agam this terribly dffficult 
Arab -Israel problem. 

“ We have to recognize, whatever the outcome might be, that the 
situation in which Israel is placed is becommg impossible. Since we 
met this afternoon, the news has come through that the U S delegate 
has in tact proposed that the Israel troops should be withdrawn, not 
10 miles from the Canal, but within their own frontier Will the 
Foreign Secretary say whether that was agreed with the Umted 
States, or what exactly is the divergence between us ? 

“ The difierence between us here . . hes m the action announced 
by the Prime Munster at the end of his statement. Our first criticism 
is that it was taken independently by Britain and France at the very 
moment when this dispute was being referred to the Security 
Council. I cannot see any possible justification for that. Suiely the 
right thing to have done would have been to wait for the debate in 
the Security Council which is taking place this afternoon.” 

Amidst Mmisterial laughter and cries of dissent, Mr Gaitskell 
contmued : “ When Members laugh at the suggestion that we should 
await the outcome of a debate in the Security Council, I wonder it 
they realize what conclusions people who hsten to them draw ? 
They draw the conclusion that Members who behave m that way have 
simply lost faith entirely on the United Nations. There is nothing in 
the Charter that justifies any nation appointing itself as world 
policeman. The great danger of the situation is that if we can do this, 
so can anyone else. 

My second criticism is : I cannot see any legal justification for 
what it is proposed to do. The Prime Mimster has given a number of 
reasons why he felt that the Tripartite Declaration no longer applied 
He said that Egypt had denounced it. It is very odd he should have 
left it until tomght to come forward with that argument. 

The third criticism is that we are not satisfied with the degree 
of consultation, that appears to have taken place either with the 
Commonwealth or the U S.A. I want to ask the Government whether 
other members of the Commonwealth were consulted on this, and what 
their reactions were. If it comes to a vote in the Security Council, 
can we he sure the U.S A- will side with us, or is Britain doing it off 
her own bat ? 

” No one would accuse me of a lack of sympathy for Israel. But 
I am bound to say that a proposal which is intended to stop the 
fighting, and mvolves the withdrawal of the Egyptians 10 miles 
farther within their own frontier, and the withdrawal of the Israehs 
10 miles from the Canal zone — ^whioh still leaves them at some points 
100 miles inside Egypt— is hardly one which I should have thought 
would have commended itself on equitable grounds. 

** The first thing I would do, and that is what I am asking the 
Prime Mimster to do, is to refrain from using armed force until the 
Security Council have finished their deliberations. 

“ The only other argument which the Prime Minister has put 
forward is that it is necessary to do this in order to protect British 
hves and ships in the Suez Canal Yery well, but supposing the news 
comes through that the Israeli forces are being withdrawn towards 
the Israel frontier — ^that they are far more than 10 miles from the 
Suez Canal Is it still the intention of the Government, where there 
is clearly no danger whatever to British lives and shipping, to carry on 
with their ultimatum to Egypt and Israel and impose force if the 
ultimatum is refused ? I ask the Foreign Secretary this because 
I understand that In Jerusalem the Israelis have issued a statement 
sayfijg thatfthis is not intended to be more than an attempt to wipe 


out the bases from which these [J^’eda^^eenj raids have been taking 
place, and that they mtend to withdi‘aw afterwards. If that is the 
case, how can the Prune Minister possibly justify intervening when 
the Israelis aie no longer near the Canal at all 9 

* In international law I beheve there is provision, if the local 
authorities cannot_mamtam law and order, for a Government to step 
m and rescue their own nationals. But if that piece of international 
law is so interpreted as to justify armed intervention and an ultima- 
tum of this kmd announced this afternoon, I conceive that it could be 
used m all sorts of circumstances, and greatly to our detriment in all 
parts of the world. I should have thought that if this were the case, 
the Americans themselves would also be concerned with the safety of 
their nationals and shipping. Why have not they taken action of this 
kmd * They have been content to tell their nationals to come home 
They have been content to warn their shipping and personnel. I 
cannot see, in what has happened so far, any possible justification for 
the use of force which we have heard about this afternoon. 

The last thing is this — the Prune Minister has not consulted the 
Opposition. We have had no discussions with him. I do not blame 
him for that — ^he had very httle time — but he made no attempt, if 
he wished to have a united country on this issue, to find out if it was 
possible ... If the Prime Mmistei is unable to give the undertaking 
the Opposition want, which is a reasonable one in view of what is 
happenmg in the Security Council, then, on the groimd that the 
Opposition do not think it right that this country should be put m 
grave danger of being involved in war, we shall have to divide the 
House.” 

Mr. Patrick Maitland (C.) said that this was not a case of war or 
peace, but of law and peace The U N. had been ineffective ovef* and 
over again. There were plnases in the U.N. Charter which could be 
cited in support of the Government The public as a whole would be 
heartily relieved that at last there were Governments prepared to 
take some action to defend an international inteiest. 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew (Lah.) said the Government could not 
escape the suspicion that the actions they had taken were not directed 
towards the problem of the Israeli incursion, but rather that they 
were fulfilhng their long-cherished desires to regain control of the 
Suez Canal.” 

Air. Robens (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister to say whether he had 
been in consultation with the U.S. A., in view of a statement from 
the U.S State Department that they had received no prior warmng 
of the British and French intention to move troops into the Suez 
area. It was “ terribly important ” that the House should be united 
when the country was virtually going to war.” The Prune Mhmster 
could avoid dividing the House if, through the Foreign Secretary, he 
could say that the Government would not take military action until 
the Security Council had met, thoroughly discussed the matter, and 
come to a decision Nir. Hobons added 

The Prune Minister would lose nothing by postpomng this 
decision for 48 houi-s, during which time the Security Council would 
have made its decision. I plead with him to do it. The Foreign 
Secretary has the opportunity to do that now, to get this country 
united and not have a declaration of war — because that is what this 
idtimatum will mean — with half this House and half the country 
agamst the action the Government lias taken.” 

Mr. Selwyn Uoyd (Foreign Secretary), referring to complaints from 
the Opposition about the Goveiiimout's failure to consult them 
before taking action, declared * The moment the Prune Mimster 
had finished his discussions with the French Ministers, he at once 
spoke to leaders of the Opposition. This idea that the Government of 
the day could only take action after prior agreement with the 
Opposition . . ” [His concluding words were drowned in uproar and 
violent Opposition protests] 

Mr. Gaitskell said that lie and Mr. James Griffiths liad seen the 
Prime Minister the same afternoon and were given copies of the 
Prime Munster’s statement 15 minutes before the debate. This was 
not consultation. He had not complained about the failure on the 
part of the Government to consult them, hut he wished to make it 
plain that they had not done so. 

Mr. Lloyd said the Government would do what they believed to ho 
right for the inteiests of the country. It was for the Opposition to do 
what they thought was right If the House wore divided it would ho 
the responsibility of the Opposition, and in tho present serious 
situation that would be sometlilng which the country would not 
forgive. 

The position as knowm to the Government was that Israeli forces 
were within a few miles of Suez, There had been an increase of air 
activity, and it would be commonsens© to assess this as a threat to 
free passage through tho Canal. There was a throat of conditions 
which required Immediate action such as the Government had 
proposed. The proposal that the Government should give an under- 
taking that they would dofer any action until tho conclusion of the 
Security Council debate was an impossible and impraotioable one 
for any Government. 

We have reserved the right,” Mr. Lloyd concluded, ** to take 
the necessary action in an emergency at the time wo think fit. We 
have never claimed tliat we have acted in agreement with the U.S 
Government. We have certainly been in close touch with that 
Government throughout the controversy We have never said we 
have acted with their approval and authority. We believe the 
decision we and the French Government have had to take In our own 
rights is a decision in the interests of peace in that area.” 

The House then divided on a motion for the adjournment, 
the voting being 270 to 218 — a Government majority of 52, 
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Frencli National Assembly's Support for r 

Anglo-French Action* - Declaration by M. Mollet. 

The Anglo-French action was upheld by the French National 
Assembly on Oct. 30 by 368 votes to 182, the only parties 
opposmg being the Commumsts and about half the Poujadist 
deputies. The Council of the Republic also gave its approval 
the same evening by 289 votes against 19. 

M. Guy Mollet made the following statement : 

The aggrressive policy of Eg 5 T)t is known to the National 
Assembly. For many months military aid by the Soviet Umon and 
its sateUites has enabled Egypt to expand her armaments considerably, 
to the detriment of her economy and of the aheady miserable hving 
standards of her population . . Recent developments have given 

clear evidence of Colonel Nasser’s expansiomst aims — the renewal of 
guerrilla attacks against Israel’s frontiers, followed closely by the 
settmg-np of a smgle military command hy Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, 
thereby increasmg the menace already weighing upon Israel 

Israeh forces crossed the frontier yesterday and are advancing 
towards the Suez Canal . . . We know the people of Israel — ^we know 
their resolution, the courage with which they tih their diflacult soil, 
the courage with which they mamtam the independence of their 
country while surrounded by hostile peoples We know their attach- 
ment to the Rights of Man and to the fundamental prmcipies of 
democracy. We know, finally, the repeated provocations to which 
Israel has had to submit from certam Arab countries. We know that 
these countries, acting more and more under Egyptian instigation, 
have openly proclaimed their mtention to * wipe Israel off the map.’ 

** We also know the regime of Colonel Nasser . . . We have not 
forgotten his repeated refusal to allow the free passage of Israeli 
shipping through the Suez Canal, in defiance of the Umted Nations 
Three months ago he seized the Canal m violation of mternational 
treaties. We know his intrusion into the Algerian drama ... In 
view of all these facts . . . the French Government cannot see its way 
either to condone or to condemn Israel’s action. In accordance with 
the U.N. Charter we have supported the U.S. demand to acquaint 
the Security Council with the situation I hope the Security Council’s 
decision will be taken after an objective study of all aspects of the 
problem, and not only of the events of the last few hours. 

Must we, however, have sole recourse to the Security Council 
only ? The slowness of its procedure would make such a decision 
unwise, apart from the fact that immediate repercussions are to be 
feared. The battles wMcb are impendmg will be fought m the Suez 
Canal area, and security of transit and the free passage of shippmg 
through the Canal are at stake Our first concern must be the 
restoration of peaceful conditions in the area. The fightn^ is not yet 
on a large scale . . . and resolute action can bring about a speedy 
ending of hostilities while assuring the regular functioning of the 
Canal _ 

“ This afternoon the French and British Governments addressed a 
solemn appeal to Israel and Egypt calling upon them to cease all 
operations by land, sea and air and to withdraw their forces from the 
Canal Zone on both sides At the same time the Egyptian Govern-, 
ment have been requested to allow Franco-British forces to be 
stationed temporarily at three points on the Canal — ^Port Said, 
Ismailia, and Suez — ^to guarantee the free passage of shippmg of all 
nations If, at the expiration of the time-lunit, these requests are not 
met, the Franco-Britieh forces wiU take the necessary measures to 
secure compliance by either side. I emphasize that the mea sure s 
envisaged are temporary. They are directed neither against Egypt 
nor against Israel ... ^ 

The French and British Governments have informed the U.S 
Government of their preoccupations and their decisions. I have sent 
a personal message to President Eisenhower explaining the situation, 
and I hope — and ah France hopes— that the Franco -British initiative 
will be supported by bis high authority. The French Government 
is conscious of the gravity of the decisions taken. It is also conscious 
of the gravity of the consequences which the absence of these decisions 
would involve ” 

M. Mollet concluded by stressing the complete unity of views 
between France and Britain and the complete sohdarity between the 
two countries. He caUed upon the Assembly to signify by a massive 
vote ” its approval of tbe Franco-British initiative. 

The 368 votes in support of the Government compris^ 

99 Socialists (out of 100), 83 Independents (out of 85), 73 M.R.P. 
deputies (out of 74), 30 Radicals (out of 46), 31 Social I^epub- 
licans, 15 U.D.S.R. deputies, all 14 Dissident Radicals, all 13 
R.G.R. deputies, 11 Paysans, 5 Poujadists, and 4 non-inscmts. 
The 182 opposing votes included the 149 Communists and 
progressistes and 28 Poujadists, together with a few Overseas 
deputies. Fifteen deputies abstamed from voting, mcluding 11 
Radicals (among them M. Mend^s-France), whilst 18 deputies 
(including six of the seven Overseas Independents and seven 
Poujadists) did not take part in the vote. 

It was understood that the Potqadiets had originaJly decided to 
support the Government on national and patriotic grounds, hut that 
M. Poujade (who is not a deptuy) had instructed them not to do so 
because it was not fitting that France should fight for the Queen of 
England ” 

M. Mend^s-France, the Radical leader, issued a statement 
on the same date calling upon the French Government 
to convene a meeting of the “Big Four” without delay 
“ to prevent a conflagration in the Middle Bast and to save | 


peace.” Expressing the fear that “ we are perhaps on the eve 
of general war,” he said that a conflict between Israel and 
the Ajab States could not easily be localized, and that the 
existing tension about the Suez Canal, now three months' old, 
might ‘‘ set a spark to the powder,” 

U.N. Security Council Meeting. - Anglo-Frencli 
Veto of U.S. and Soviet Resolutions. - Calling of 
Emergency Session of General Assembly. 

The Security Council met on Oct. 30 to consider urgently an 
American resolution censuring Israel and demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of her armed forces behind the estab- 
lished armistice Imes. The Coxmcil meeting had been called 
at the request of Mr. Cabot Lodge, the U.S. representative, 
actmg on direct instructions from President Eisenhower. In 
spite of British requests for a postponement of the debate the 
U.S. delegate insisted on an immediate vote, in which Britain 
and France vetoed the resolution. The British and French 
delegates also used the veto against a similar Soviet resolution 
which was subsequently presented. 

The text of the U.S. resolution was as follows ; 

“ Tbe Security Council, noting that the armed forces of Israel have 
penetrated deeply mto Egyptian territory in violation of tbe armistice 
agreement between Egypt and Israel, and expressing its grave 
concern at this violation of tbe armistice agreement : 

(1) Calls upon Israel immediately to withdraw its armed forces 
behind the estabbsbed armistice Imes. 

(2) Calls upon all members . (a) to refrain from the use of force 
or threat of force in the area in any maimer mconsistent with the 
purposes of the Umted Nations , (b) to assist the U.N. m ensurmg 
the mt^rity of the armistice agreements ; (c) to refram from givmg 
any military, economic or financial assistance to Israel as long as it 
has not compbed with this resolution. 

(3) Requests the Secretary- General to keep the Security Council 
informed on compliance with this resolution, and to make whatever 
recommendations he deems appropriate for the maintenance of 
mternational peace and security m the area hy the implementation of 
this and prior resolutions.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge declared that the Israeli military operations 
against Egypt had made it necessary for the Security Council to take 
urgent action, and that failure by the Council to react at this time 
would be a clear avoidance of its responsibility for the maintenance 
of mternational peace and security ” The U.N. had a ** clear and 
imchaUengeable responsibility for the maintenance of the armisti<» 
agreement,” and the U.S. Government felt it imperative ” that 
the Council should act in the most prompt manner to determine that 
a breach of the peace had occurred, to order that the nulitary actions 
started by Israel should cease immediately, and to make clear its view 
that the Israeli armed forces must be immediately withdrawn bebind 
the armistice Imes. ** We, as members of the Council,” Mr. Lodge 
declared, accordingly should call upon all U.N. members to render 
prompt assistance in achieviiig a withdrawal of the Israeli forces. 
All members specifically should refrain from giving any a>ssistanoe 
which might continue or prolong the hostilities. No one nation 
stiOTild take advantage of the situation for any selfish interests. Each 
of us and all members of the U.N. have a clear-out responsibility to 
see that the peace and stabibty of the Palestine area are restored 
forthwith. Anything else is an invitation to disaster in this part of 
tbe world.” Mr. Lodge added that the U.S. resolution, if promptly 
adopted, would effectively deal with the Israeh penetration of Egypt, 
and that if it was complied with by Israel the basis for the 12-hour 
** ultimatum ” by Britain and France would disappear. This did not 
imply that the U.S. A, considered that the “ ultimatum ” was 
justifiable or m accordance with the U.N. Charter. 

Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) asserted that Israel could not have 
attacked without ** encouragement from those aggressive circles 
which are not interested in maintaining peace and are casting about 
for any available pretext to move their forces into the area.’* He 
alleged that the Anglo-French action was an attempt to take advan- 
tage of the situation to seize the Suez Canal and constituted aggression 
against Egypt- He therefore supported the U.S. resolution, declaring 
that the Coimcil had the double duty of demandti^ that Egypt and 
Israel should cease hostilities and of warning Britain and France that 
they had no right to use the disturbances in the Middle East ** for 
their own selfish ends.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.H.) pointed out that in the British Govern- 
ment’s view the first consideration is that the fighting between 
Israel and Egypt must stop, and the second consideration that unle^ 
hostilities can quickly he stopped, free passage through the Canal wUl 
he jeopardized.” It was with these twin purposes in mhid that the 
French and British Governments had addressed the Israeh and 
Egyptian Governments and had undertaken to safeguard freedom of 
passage through the Canal hy sending armed forc^ to occupy three 
key pomts temporarily. 

After specially emphasizing the temporary character of the pro- 
posed action, Sir Pierson Dixon referred to allegations mad© in 
earlier debates by M. Shepilov (the Soviet Foreign that 

Britain and France were seeking an occasion to settle their difl^nce 
with Egypt about the Suez Canal by force. "At that ttoe we seated 
the aUegations with the contempt which they deserved,” Sir Piemon 
declared. " That is not our object, and It has never 
Mr. Sobolev insinuated something of the same kind and ah^d 
certain Powers had prompted the Israefl Government to take action 
against Egypt. The contrary is, of course, the truth. 
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We have done everything’ m our power to lower tension m the 
Middle East, and if tension has increased, it is because, unhappily, 
neither Israel not its Arab neighbours has seen fit to listen to our 
advice and to that of our friends. Since this advice has not been 
heeded, the present explosive situation has arisen. How can we have 
confidence, much as we should like to, that some future injunction 
by the Security Council would in fact prove effective to deal m 
tirrua — and time is of the essence — ^with a situation which is rapidly 
getting out of control 1 ” 

In conclusion. Sir Pierson Dixon contended that there was nothing 
that the Council could do in the present situation to help matters. 
He hoped therefore that Mr. Cabot Lodge would agree that nothing 
would he gained in the circumstances by pressmg the U.S. resolution, 

M. Brtlej (Yugoslavia) supported the U.S resolution, accused 
Israel of contempt for the Security Council’s authority, and de- 
nounced the Anglo-French move as “a nnilateral application of 
force without authorization from the U hT, and without any Dustifica- 
tion in treaty obligations.” M. Connit-Gendlle (France) supported 
the arguments put forward by Sir Pierson Dixon and expressed the 
view that there was no pomt m considering the U S. resolution at 
the present stage. 

When the U.S, resolution was put to the vote it was supported 
by seven members of the Coimcil (U.S,A., U.S.S.R., Cuba^ 
Peru, Persia, Yugoslavia, and Nationalist China) and opposed 
by Britain and France, with Australia and Belgium abstam- 
ing ; because of the British and French veto it was therefore 
defeated. Mr. Sobolev then re-subnutted the resolution in an 
amended form as suggested by Nationahst Chma and Persia, 
omitting clause (2) of the U.S. resolution [i.e. the clause callmg 
on aU U.N. members to refram from the use or threat of force, 
as well as askmg all coxmtries to cut off military, economic, 
and financial aid to Israel until she withdrew behind the 
armistice lines]. Instead, the Soviet resolution, in addition to 
callmg upon Israel immediately to withdraw her forces, called 
on “ aH the parties concerned ” to cease fire immediately. 
Despite this change, however, the Soviet resolution was also 
vetoed by Britam and France, the votmg hemg seven to two, 
with the U.S, A. and Belgium abstaining ; the seven votes for 
the resolution were those of Australia, Nationahst Chma, Cuba, 
Persia, Peru, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Lodge explamed afterwards that he had abstamed because he 
objected to the omission in the Soviet resolution of the aforemen- 
tioned clauses which had formed part of the U S, resolution. Sir 
Pierson Dixon had previously explained that he would vote against 
the Soviet resolution for the same reason as he opposed the U S. 
^aft — ^because the sentiments of the proposals in themselves are 
unobiectionable, but they are not m our view appropriate to the 
circumstances prevailing.” 

During the debate the President of the Security Council 
received a communication from the Egyptian Government 
protesting against the Franco-British “ ultimatum ” and 
asking that the Coimcil be convened immediately to consider 
“ this Anglo-French act of aggression.” The statement added : 
“ In the meantime, and until the Security Council has taken the 
necessary measures, Egypt has no choice but to defend herself 
and safeguard her rights against such aggression.” 

In view of the Anglo-French veto against the U.S. and 
Soviet resolutions, the Security Council met again in emergency 
session on Oct. 31 and adopted a Yugoslav resolution callmg 
an emergency session of the U.N. General Assembly to make 
recommendations on the action undertaken against Egypt. 

At the begirming of the meeting Dr. Haxmnarskidld (the U.N. 
Secretary- General) read a personal statement calling upon all member- 
nations to honour their pledge to observe all Articles of the Charter,” 
and stressing that the discretion and impartiality imposed on him 
could not degenerate into a policy of expediency. “ He [the Secretary- 
General] must he a servant of the principles of the Charter,” Dr. 
Hammarskj'oM declared, and its arms must ultimately determine 
what, for him, is right and wrong. For that he must stand. Were 
the members to consider that another view of the duties of the 
Secretary- General than the one he has stated would better serve the 
interests of this Organization, it is their obvious right to act accor- 
dingly.” [This statement was first taken to imply that Dr. Hammar- 
skjdld intended to resign, hut it was subsequently stated by U.N. 
officials that he had only desired to emphasize that if any member 
disliked the role he had played in the Palestine and Suez questions, 
they should make known their objections. Following Dr. Hammarsk- 
jold’s statement, however, Mr, Lodge, Mr. Sobolev, Sir Pierson 
Dixon, and other Council members assured him of their confidence 
and asked Mm to continue In office. 

On the Yugoslav resolution Sir Pierson Dixon maintained 
that the proposal to call the U,N. General Assembly m emer- 
gency session was ‘‘out of order,” and that the procedure 
adopted at the time of the Korean War for calling such sessions 
did not apply in the present case. His formal motion to that 
^ect T^as, however, defeated by six votes (U,S.A,, U.S.S.R,, 
Peru, Qiiiba, Yugoslavia, and Persia) to four (Britam, France, 
AnsUalta, and Belgium), with Nationalist China abstaimng. 


The Yugoslav resolution was then adopted by seven votes 
(U.S,A., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Nationahst China, Cuba, 
Persia, and Peru) to two (Britam and France), with Australia 
and Belgium abstaining. 

The Yugoslav resolution adopted by the Council [since the British 
and French veto did not apply to this decision] was as follows 

The Security Council, considering that a grave situation has 
heen created by the action undertaken against Egypt, and taking into 
account the lack of unanimity of its permanent members, wMch has 
prevented it from exercising its primary responsibility for the mam- 
tenance of international peace and security in the present case 
Decides to call an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly as provided m the General Assembly Resolution 377 (V) in 
order to make appropriate recommendations ” 

[The aforementioned General Assembly resolution had been 
adopted m 1950 for the specific purpose of enabling the Assembly to 
overcome the Soviet veto in the Security Council — see 11069 A.] 

House of Commons Debate of October 31. 

The House met again on Oct. 31 m a tense atmosphere to 
hear a further statement by the Prime Minister on the Middle 
East situation. Sir Anthonv Eden gave the reasons which had 
led the U.K. and French Governments to oppose the U.S. 
resolution in the Security Council calling for an immediate 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of troops, and defended the action 
undertaken by the British and French Governments m the 
Canal Zone. Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, accused 
the Government of “an act of disastrous folly” which had 
undermined the Commonwealth, the Anglo-American alliance, 
and the U.N. Charter. 

Sir Anthony Eden said Yesterday moiming the U.S represen- 
tative at the Umted Nations tabled a resolutionwliich was a condemna- 
tion of Israel as the aggressor in the events of the last few days We 
felt that we could not associate ourselves with this. We said so 
through diplomatic channels both in London and New York. The 
British Government did not, and do not, feel it is possible to pronounce 
m this way against one of the parties in the dispute for the action they 
have taken, regardless of the cumulative facts that went before. 

“ Throughout recent months, and particularly since the seizure of 
the Canal, the Egyptian Government has kept up a violent campaign 
against Israel, against this country, and against the West. The 
Egyptian Government has made clear over and over again its 
intention to destroy Israel, just as it has made plain that it would 
drive the Western Powers out of the Middle East That is the back- 
ground to understanding what is happening. It is from the Egyptian 
policies that much of the present crisis has sprung. To ignore them is 
to shun reality. In those circumstances, is there any Member who 
can consider Egypt as an innocent country whom it is right to 
exonerate at the Security Council by condemning Israel as the 
aggressor ? 

“ Moreover, the Security Council resolution simply called on the 
Israeh Government to withdraw witMn their own frontiers That 
seems to us, in all the circumstances that have preceded these immedi- 
ate events, to be a harsh demand if it is to stand alone. It certainly 
could not meet the guarantees for Israel’s security wMcli were asked 
for by several Members during yesterday’s debate. 

As for OUT own request to both sides to cease fire and withdraw, 
Israel accepted it and declared her wilhngnefls to take practical steps 
to carry it out. Press reports this morning that one column of Israeli 
troops has reached El Quseila in an outflanking movement are, to 
the best of the Government’s knowledge, true . . . The Press also 
reports that a column is well along the highway, built by Lord 
AJUenby’s forces during the First World War, which leads through the 
desert to Ismailia. Other columns are reported to be nearer the 
Canal, and some troops may be on it . . . 

“In the light of these facts, can anyone say that we and the 
French Government should have waited for a satisfactory resolution 
of the Security Council authorizing definite action to stop the fighting? 
We have recently been to the U.N with proposals about the future of 
the Canal approved by 18 Powers representing more than 90 per cent 
of the traffic using the Canal. We received strong support for our 
proposals, hut they were vetoed by the Soviet Government. Could 
we he expected to await the development of a similar procedure in 
the situation of much greater urgency which confronts us now In 
and about the Canal ? 

“ The action we had to take was bound to be rapid I regret it had 
to be taken, but it was inescapable. We have no desire whatever — 
nor have the French Government — that the military action we shall 
have to take shall be more than temporary in its duration. But it is 
OUT intention that our action to protect the Canal and separate the 
combatants should result in a settlement which will prevent such a 
situation arising periodically. If we can do that we shall have per- 
formed a service not only to this country but to the users of the Canal. 
It la not tolerable that the greatest sea highway in the world, and one 
on which our Western life so largely depends, should be subject to the 
dangers of an explosive situation in the Middle East, which, it must 
he admitted, has heen largely created by the Egyptian Government 
along familiar lines. 

“We have witnessed the growth of a specific Egyptian threat to 
the peace of the Middle Bast. Everyope knows that to be true. In 
the actions we have now taken we are not concerned to stop Egypt 
but to stop war. None the lees, it Is the fact that there is no Middle 
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Eastern problem at present wlucli could not have been settled or 
bettered but for the hostile and irresponsible policies of Egypt m 
recent years. There is no hope of a general settlement of the many 
outstanding problems m that area so long as Egyptian propaganda 
and pohcy contmnes along its present hne of violence. What would 
the fntnre of the Middle East have been if, while denoimcmg Israel, 
we had done nothing to check the Egyptian action ? The only 
result would be warfare spreading through the whole area and a 
great mcreas© in the strength and influence of the dictator’s powers. 

“ In these circumstances, to have taken no action whatever would 
have been to betray not our mterests alone but those of the free 
world, and, above all, of the Middle East itself. To have taken 
ineffective action would have been as great a betrayal as to have 
taken no action at all. We have taken the only action which we 
could clearly see effective m holding the belhgerents apart, and which 
would give us some chance of re-estahlishmg the peace of the area. 


“ In entering the Suez Canal area we are not only protecting a 
vital international waterway. We are also holding the only line of 
division possible between the combatants which is practicable for ns. 
Even if it were fair, it would not have been possible to attempt to 
establish ourselves upon the ar m istice line itself. It is an irregular 
hne with no facilities and no possibility of any limited force doing 
anything effective to control it, and would have been no assistance at 
aU in respect of shipping in the Canal. 


“ I wish to say something about our relations with the United 
States in the matter. ... It is an obvious truth that the safety of 
transit through the Canal, although clearly of concern to the U.S.A., is 
for them not a matter of survival as it is for us and all Europe, and 
many other countries. Mr. Dulles made this clear on Aug. 28, when 
he said that the U.S economy is not dependent on the Canal. Of 
course that is true. We must all accept it, and we should not complain 
about it But it IS equally true that throughout aU these months this 
fact has inevitahly influenced the attitude of the U.S. A. to these 
problems, as compared to that of ourselves and the French. If 
anyone says that on that account we should have held up action until 
agreement could be reached with the U.S.A. on what to do, I can 
only say this would have been to ignore what everyone knows here, 
and m the U.S A., to have been different approaches to these vital 
Middle Eastern questions Of course we deplore it, but I do not think 
it can carry with it the corollary that in all circumstances we must 
secure agreement with our American ally before we can act ourselves 
in what we know to be in onr own vital interests.” 


Replying to an mterjeotion by Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (Lab ), who 
asked whether the Government, in their conversations with the 
U.S. Government on Oct. 28-29 on the implementation of the 
Tnpartite Declaration, had mentioned their plan, the Prime Minister 
said . “ I made it quite plam that the decisions were arnved at on 
our responsibility and that of the French Government yesterday.” 
When Mr. Noel-Baker retorted that the Prime Mmister was now 
admitting that H.M. Government had conversations with the U.S. 
Government on Oct, 28 and 29 about the carrying out of the Tripartite 
Declaration, but had never mentioned the plan now executed. Sir 
Anthony Eden declared : There have been a number of conversa- 
tions between the U S Government and ourselves, and we have 
expressed our preoccupations and our reasons, datmg right back to 
tbe Canal seizure, why the matter seemed to us of such overwhelmmg 
importance We have done that at all stages. Only yesterday there 
were talks between tbe Foreign Secretary and the U.S. Ambassador 

about action to be taken in the Security Council I repeat that 

the decisions taken by the French Government and ourselves wotg 
decisiODB which we thought it right to take at once, in the mterests 
of our own nationals and our own shipping.” 


Mr Noel-Baker asked : “ Were we not bound by common 
obligations with the U S.A. in respect of this matter, and did we not 
fail to inform the U.S.A. of what we mtended to do outside the 
Tripartite Declaration ? 

Sir Anthony Eden rephed : ** The moment the French Government 
and ourselves had reached the conclusions on what we should do, I 
authorized the dispatch of a full message to the U.S A. explaimng our 
action before even conung down to this House. Earlier yesterday I 
also informed the U.S. Government of our reasons for concern, and of 
our anxieties whether the Security Council was the method to d^ 
with the increasing dangers which faced us. I do not think on either 
of these points I have an^iibrng to repent, because it is sometimes a 
Government’s duty to take decisions for its own country. 

” I was very glad to see that Mr. Cabot Lodge, the American 
representative on the Security Council, said yesterday, on this very 
question, that it took more than one question, important tho^h it is, 
to upset relations tetween the U S.A., 

Is true. Throughout this period, and longer stiU, In the coimn^^- 
tlons we have had with the U.S.A. we have done ora h^t to rn^e It 
clear why we thought that decisive action would have to 
While we agreed to the Security Coimcil, we also explatoed that 
experience shows that this procedure was unhkely to he either rapid 
or effective. 

» I conclude by repeating that our request to Egypt is stlU open. 
We are stiU convinced that this offer is the best opportunity 
of bringing hostilities rapidly to an end, and of preventing the confla- 
gration from spreading widely."' 

stormy scenes occurred alter Mr. Giutsk^ 

” There was at least one extraordinary omission the Prfme 

Minister’s statement. We are stiH left to some 
to what H.M. Government have done. I 

now to repair the omission from his speech and to teU us, yes or 


* no,’ w hether, on the expiry of his ultimatmn, instructions were 
given to the British and French foxces to occupy the Canal Zone- 
Sir Anthony Eden replied : “ If Mr. Gaitskell will be good enough to 
read the statement which the French and our Government issued 
yesterday, he wiH see perfectly clearly that we made it apparent that 
if agreement was not reached we should consider ourselves free to 
take whatever action may be necessary.” 

Mr. Gaitskell ; “ Of course we all know that is true, but what the 
Prime Muns ter did not say in that statement was whether such 
action would he taken immediately on the expiry of the ultimatum.” 

Before the Prime Minister could answer, Mr.Callagiiaii (Lah.) said : 
“ I wonld like to ask the Prune Mmister a question that 50 million 
people m this country will want to know : Are British troops engaged 
m Egypt at this moment ? Have they landed, and where are they I ” 
Amidst loud and prolonged Opposition cries of “ Answer ” , which 
prevented the Prime IVImister from making himself heard. The 
Speaker called for order, after which Sir Anthony Eden rephed : “I 
am not in any way prepared to give the House any details of the 
action which will follow the statement I clearly made y^erday — 
that British and French forces wiH intervene in whatever strength 
will be necessary to secure compliance.” 

Mr. Gaitskell : “ This is reaUy a fantastic situation. Hot only 
Opposition members but the whole House and the whole country are 
waiting for an answer to this question. I ask the Prime Minister 
again — ^I do not ask him to disclose troop movements — ask him 
simply to tell the House, the country, and the whole world, whether 
the decision has been finally taken that British and French troops 
shall mvade the Canal Zone.” 


Sir A. Eden * ” I made perfectly plain yesterday that if we did not 
receive the answer we would take military action at the expiry of the 
period, I am not gomg to give the House, and the Leader of the 
Opposition does not ask it, any kmd of account as to what action or 
what those plans with our Alhes might be, but I tell him — ^we stand 
by what we said, and we shall carry it out.” 

Mr. Gaitskell “ I am at a loss to understand why the Prime 
hlmister should be so reluctant to give this essential item of informa- 
tion frankly and freely to the House of Commons I can only assume 
that this decision has been taken, and that therefore British and 
French troops are at any rate on the move. If that is not so the 
Prune Minister ought to say so, and we can then conclude that there 
IS still time to prevent fighting He is evidently reluctant to do that. 
I think Members must draw their own conclusion. All I can say is that 
m t,;<.Tnng this decision. It IS the view of the Opposition that the 
Government have committed an act of disastrous folly whose tragic 
consequences we shall regret for years, because it will have don© 
irreparable harm to the prestige and reputation of our country. This 
action not only mvolves the abandonment, but a positive assault 
upon, the three prmciples which have governed British foreign policy 
for the last 10 years — sohdarity with the Commonwealth, the Anglo- 
American alliance, and adherence to the U H- Charter, 


It is a remarkable and most distressing fact that Australia was 
anable to support us m the Security Council. Australia has said that 
jh© is still not in suflScient command of the facts to he able to make a 
“ull statement. It does not seem that aH the close consultation has 
been so very close after aU. The Canadian Government, through 
ts Foreign Secretary, has expressed in the coldest possible language 
its regret at the situation which has arisen. It also made it plam to 
Sir Pierson Dixon [U K. representative at the U.H.] that it was not 
sonsulted m advance before this ultimatum was sent. In New Zealand 
bhe Prune Minister has said, m substantially the same words as the 
:)anadian Foreign Mmister, that be regrets the situation which has 
irisen and was unable to say whether or not he supports the United 
gangdom. This is a tragic situation, and I cannot but feel that 
Conservative Members, some of whomiknowto be smeerely concerned 
enth the maintenance of this unique institution, the British Gommon- 
f^ealth, must feel deep anxiety at what has happened. 

” The second pillar of our foreign policy I described as the Anglo- 
American alliance Some of us on both sides of the House have worked 
bard m the last 10 years to strengthen and improve that aUiance,^d 
bo us at least this is a terrible situation. Of course it is true that from 
tune to time there have been disagreements between America and 
Britain but in the hght of what has happened in the last 24 hours 
[ am hound to conclude, along with the American Press, that a far 
preater strain has now been placed on the aUiance than ever before. 

” We found ourselves in the position of actually vetoing a U.S. 
resolution in the Security Council. If it is true, as the Prime Min ister 
bas said, that the U.S resolution contained a condemnation of Israel, 
why did not the Government move a different resolution which 
excluded that part of the U S. resolution but adopted the other part ? 
Surely that would have been possible ; and it would have been 
extremely hkely that in these circumstances there would have been 
unanimous support for it. But no such action was taken, and we are 
bound to draw the conclusion m the light of what Sir Pierson Dixon 
said — ^that the reason why no such amended resolution was put 
forward by France and Britain was that it was the view of their 
representatives that It would serve no useful purpose atthlsetai^, m 
their countri^ were about to take direct action to Intervene. I do 
not think there is any doubt that the Prime Minister’s flimsy explana- 
tion of why we would not support the U.S. resolutto is of no value 
whatever. It Is perfectly clear that no opportunity whatever for 
discussion with the U S.A. was allowed or permitted. 

« But even worse is the third pfllar of our foreign pohcy which has 
now heen so wantonly attacked by the 
the United Nations. Indeed, it is our attack on the 
the letter of the Charter which is the reason why our axjtion has he&D.^ 
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go coldly and iiostilely receiTCd by both the Commonwealth and the 
United States. The Foreign Secretary has frequently made play with 
the fact that the U.N. is not much good because anything put for- 
ward is yetoed. Who was responsible for the veto this time ^ Only 
the British and French Governments. If it had not been for their 
action, there would have been a imanimons resolution of the Secmuty 
Council. I can only describe this as a major act of sabotage against 
the Umted Nations. 

‘‘ Even more serious, there is our own armed mtervention. I can 
only say that any impartial observer must recognize that this is a 
clear breach of the U.N Charter. Whatever doubt there may be 
about the degree of aggiession in the Israel invasion of Egypt, and 
the extent of the provocation Israel has suffered, there can be no 
donht about the nature of the British and French agression. It is 
clear beyond peradventnre. 

“ The next step will be the reference of this matter to the U.N 
Assembly. I wonder if the Government can give ns any idea of how 
many members of the Assembly they think they can enrol in snppoit 
I very much doubt if Bntam and France will have a single supporter. 
It IS, I am afraid, only too obvious that if this matter is pressed m the 
U.N. Asssembly, as it •vviU be, there will almost certainly be a two- 
thirds majority against ns The whole power of the U.N. can be 
invoked to stop Britain. Is that what the Prime ^Minister really wants ? 
The Prime Mimster has said it was necessary to take action under 
intemational law to protect British lives and property, yet the first 
thing we heard was not that ships were to he protected bnt that they 
had to go round the Cape. This is frankly the flimsiest possible 
excuse. 

In Hongkong and Singapore there have been riots and there is a 
substantial Chinese population. The Chmese Government could 
perfectly well mtervene thei e and say it was entitled to do so nnder 
international law to protect the lives and property of its nationals. 
It has been set a wonderful example by the British Government. The 
terrible thing about what the Government has done is that it has set 
such an example to every potential aggressor in the world. 

“ There can be no doubt at aU about what the view of the world as a 
whole IS about this decision of the Government. They look on it as a 
transparent excuse to seize the Canal and carry out a policy of force 
from which they were deterred by pubhc opinion m Britain and the 
world in August and September. What the Prime Mimster has said 
about the 18 -Power proposals lends further colour to that view 
There have been even worse stones going around. These are that the 
whole busmess was a matter of collusion between the British, French, 
and Israeh Governments It is also believed that the 12 hours’ 
ultimatum was decided on precisely to prevent public opimon 
operating effectively to stop the action. 

“ What will come out of this ? I cannot beheve that it is in the 
true mterests of Israel to be associated with the reoooupation of the 
Canal Zone. In the long run the people of Israel have somehow to 
live with the Arab States They are entitled to ask for security, and 
again and again the Opposition has asked that for them. But if they 
are looked upon simply as stooges of Britain and France, and as a kind 
of advance guard of Western imperialism, any prospect of peaceful 
settlement with the Arab States is gravely endangered. I appeal to 
the many friends I have in Israel to accept the resolution of the 
Security Council in so far as it calls on them to withdraw their forces 
within their own frontiers, and to do that forthwith. 

** It 18 sui'ely abundantly clear that the whole of the operation is 
simply another effort to dictate a policy on the Canal issue just at the 
point when a negotiated settlement appeared to be m sight . . . There 
are wider implications This reckless and foolish decision has been 
taken jnst at the moment when events m Poland and Himgary have 
given the free world its greatest hope and encouragement m 10 years 
In the battle of ideas we could legitimately feel that the ideas of 
democracy and liberty had won an exciting victory Now this act of 
the Government has done untold damage to democracy’s cause 
throughout the world, and above all in the vital uncommitted areas 
of the world.” 

Amidst scenes of uproar, in which Conservative cheers for the 
Prune Minister were countered by anti-Govemment demonstrations 
from the Opposition benches, Mr. Gaitskell contmued : “ Conserva- 
tive members may cheer their Prime Mimster, jeer the Opposition, 
and laugh at their faith in the United Nations. Some of them may 
rejoice in thinking themselves back m the old days of the 19th cen- 
tury, bnt all this will not stop the wave of hatred they have stirred 
up. It will not rebuild the shattered fabric of Anglo-American under- 
standing, restore the unity of the Commonwealth, or make up for the 
vital blow the Government has dealt the United Nations 

** We as the Opposition have to consider what attitude we should 
adopt to the war on which the Government have so recklessly 
jembarked. We understand the importance of the decision we have to 
take. We were not consulted by the Government in the matter , they 
did not seek onr consent, and they indicated last mght that the 
Opposition were completely free to make their own decision. I must 
now tell the Government and the country that we cannot support the 
action they have taken, and that we feel bound by every constitu- 
tional moans at our disposal to oppose it. I emphasize the word 
' constitutional ’ We sh^, of course, make no attempt to dissuade 
aoiyone from carrying out the orders of the Government, hut we shall 
seek to InfiLuenoe public opinion to hriiig every pressure to bear on the 
Government to withdraw from the impossible situation into which 
they have put us. 

As a first step to that end we shall move a vote of censure m the 
strongest possible terms tomorrow. We shall do this because we 
-consider it bur duty In the present crisis both to do everything in our 


power to save the country from the disasters we beheve wiH follow 
from the course set by the Government, and to proclaim to the world 
loudly and clearly that there are millions and millions of British people 
— as we beheve, the majority of the nation — who are deeply shocked 
by the aggressive policy of the Government and beheve it both wise 
and right to stand by the United Nations, the Commonwealth, and 
the U.S alliance. We shall do this because we believe there are 
millions of people who think that way and have lost all faith that 
such pohcies can any longer be pursued by the present Government ” 
In the further debate Viscount Hinchingbrooke (C.) strongly 
supported the Government’s action and expi eased “ profound feelings 
of disgust and degradation ” at IVIr Gaitskell’s speech. “ If we had 
not acted in this forthright way m advance of the Security Council,” 
he declared, “ Egypt and Israel would have been tearmg at each 
other’s throats today, instead of which British and French forces aie 
placmg themselves four-square across the Suez Canal to prevent 
these nations from engaging each other.” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab.) said it seemed as though the Govern- 
ment had completely lost faith in the U N. as an instrument for 
solvmg mtemational problems, and that they had done somethmg 
which may destroy the moral leaderslnp we have exercised for many 
years ” Their action was wrong morally and wrong legally ” and 
they stood “ condemned at the bai of world opimon ” 

Mr. Harold Lever (Lab ), on the other hand, while expressmg 
sympathy with the piinoiples enunciated by Mr. Gaitskell, declared 
that he had drawn different conclusions. He denied that there was 
any legal or moral authority for the view that because Israel had 
crossed her own frontiers into Egypt she was an aggressor within the 
meaning of the Charter or of international law There was no rule of 
international law, good sense or morality which compelled the victim 
of aggression never to counter-act for its protection into the territory 
of an aggressive opponent The action of the Israeli Government had 
been dictated by the necessity for survival 

He was relieved (Mr. Lever went on) that the Government had 
declared that, in their view, the Tripartite Declaration was not 
relevant to the present situation He could not see public opimon 
approving of British troops movmg to the aid of Colonel Nasser and 
protecting him from the Israeh Army He also supported the Govern- 
ment m their use of the veto against a resolution which sought to 
brand Israel as an aggressor Colonel Nasser was a great force for 
conflagration, war, distress, and destruction in the Middle East, and 
he [Mr Lever] would welcome any measure which helped to bring 
Imn down. But he could not support the Government m their piesent 
mihtary action, which was a breach of the U.N Charter 
M:r. Desmond Donnelly (Lab.) said that this was “ the blackest day 
in the history of Britain since Mumch, with this difference — at that 
time we had a telegram of congratulations from Roosevelt ” He 
believed that one of the reasons for the Government’s action was that 
the Prime Minister, a genmne believer in collective security, had 
‘‘become obsessed by the events of the 1930s and was still re-fighting 
the same battles in 1956 ” The Prime Minister imagined that Nasser 
was Hitler, but Nasser was something much less evil and much less 
slgniftcant — “ the political barrow-boy of the Middle East ” 

Mr. RawUnson (0.) said that he was glad that Israel had “ grasped 
the nettle,” and that she was fully entitled to embark on a defensive 
war. Commenting on Mr. Galtskell’s reference to “ collusion,** he 
asked : “ What authority has Mr Gaitskell got for ‘ stories going 
round * ? ” When Mr. Robens (Lab ) said that the source was an 
Ameiican newspaper, Mr. Rawlinson retorted that they were entitled 
to expect the Leader of the Opposition to do better than uso “ tittle- 
tattle from American commentators.” 

IWLr. Philip Noel-Baker (Lab.), winding up for the Opposition, said 
it was tragic that the House should be speaking to the nation and 
world with a disunited voice, and that ” after three months of hostile 
propaganda against the United Nations by Ministers and their suppor- 
ters, Britain should now have challenged the whole system on 
which the hopes of stable peace inevitably depended.” The Prime 
Mimster had “ wiped out the Tripartite Declaration with meaningless 
excuses ** and had treated the U.S. A and President Eisenhower as 
though they did not exist. The proposal made to Egypt and Israel 
was “ grotesque and unjust,” since it meant that Israel had the right 
to keep her troops 100 miles inside Egyptian territory while Egypt 
had to withdraw 120 miles inside her own territory. 

Britain’s veto of the Security Council resolution (Mr. Noel-Baker 
went on) was “ a declaration by ourselves that we were aggressors” 
and marked “ a black day in British history.” If Britain had voted 
with the USA, Australia, and other friends, action in the Security 
Council would have been swift and effective The Council would have 
called upon Israel to withdraw. If not, the countries could have 
withdrawn their ambassadors, then cut commumcations, aud, if this 
had not produced results, could have imposed a blockade of Israel 
In conclusion, Mr. Noel-Baker appealed to the Govetnment to 
cease their action, to get Israel to withdraw, and to propose in the 
Security Council the creation of a broad neutral zone around Israel’s 
borders policed by the Umted Nations 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, replying for the Government, pointed out that 
they had been trying for months and years to get more international 
persoimel guarding the Israel- Arab frontiers, but had not succeeded 
He stongly denied Mr Gaitskell’s allegation that the Government’s 
action was a violation of the U.N. Charter. The effect of the Charter 
was that force might be lawfully used on the express authority of 
the United Nations or in self-defence ” Self-defence undoubtedly 
includes a situation where the lives of the State’s nationals abroad 
are in imminent danger. Mr, Gaitskell has suggested that armed 
intervention by the Chinese Government in Hongkong or Singapore 
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wonld be 3 Tistified. Bnt these sort of local disorders are not com- 
parable to the dangers existing in the Canal Zone. It wonld be a 
travesty of the Charter to say that no mtervention should take place 
until nationals are actually being attacked and perhaps killed. 
There is an im m inent thieat to British nationals, to British smps, 
and to the Canal itself, and it is to protect all these by keepmg the 
peace that the Government were acting,” 

Defendmg Britain’s action m vetomg the U.S resolution in the 
Security Council, :\Ir Lloyd declaied that the effect of that resolu- 
tion was to pronounce judgment at once, and to pronounce it against 
Israel The issue, however, was not as clear as that, and the measures 
proposed, if taken in isolation, were clearly insufficient to deal with 
the problem- He did not beheve that, had the American r^olution 
been passed, the Israeli forces would have retired without obtammg 
any assuiance and guarantees for their future against the Egyptian 
threats. The Government therefore did not feel that the U S lesoiu- 
tion was an effective way of achievmg the immediate objectives, their 
disagreement being “ on the method rather than the principle.” 

Mr. Gaitskell had also criticized the Government because they had 
not had adequate consultation with the Commonwealth. Bnt the 
reason why this specific course of action could not be put to the 
other Commonwealth Governments was that it had only been decided 
shortly before the Prime Mimster infoimed the House In an emer- 
gency, -w hich this was, he wonld not have though that anyone would 
have denied that it was not practical to have prior agreement 

Hepudiatmg the suggestion of collusion, the Foreign Secretary said 
that this had been Cairo Radio’s line every time there v as a border 
mcident involving Israel. He added “It is wrong to state that 
Israel was incited to this action by the Government Tnere was not a 
prior agreement between us about it ” The Israeli mobilization had 
given some advance warning, and the Government had urged 
restraint and had drawn the attention of Israel to the conse- 
quences of any attack on Jordan. When Israeli forces moved mto 
Eg 3 Tpt, however, the Government felt that there could be no delay^ 

Reiterating that the British and French Governments mtended 
them presence in the Canal Zone to be temporary, IVIr- Lloyd said . 
“ We shall not take advantage of it to impose our w^iUs on other 
questions. When considered views are formed, I believe our action 
wiU be seen to have stopped the deterioration of the situation and to 
have improved the long-term prospects of a reasonable settlement.” 

In conclusion, IVIr. Lloyd announced that Allied aircraft had begun 
operations against military targets in Egypt , that the operations 
were being strictly limited to such targets, particularly airfields ; 
and that the civilian population had been warned to keep clear 
before the operation began Tbeir aim was to obtain Egyptian 
compliance with the request for the cessation of hostilities, and both 
their extent and objectives had been limited to achieving that aim 
with the minimum loss of life and ''the minimum of destruction 
It was quite untrue that Cairo had been bombed [as had been alleged 
by the Egyptian Government]. “ Our request to the Egyptian 
Government remains open,” Blr. Lloyd concluded. “It is our hope 
that it will be met without the necessity for prolonged mihtary 
action ” 

Egyptian Rejection of Anglo-French Ultimatum* - 
Relations broken with Britain and France* - 
General Mobilization and Martial Law. 

The Anglo-French ultimatum was handed to the Egyptian 
and Israeli envoys m London and Pans on Oct. 30. Israel 
accepted the ultimatum on the condition that Egypt did the 
same, but Cairo Radio declared that the ultimatum was 
“ unacceptable to Egypt under any circumstances ” and 
“ constitutes an attack on the rights and dignity of Egypt and 
a flagrant violation of the U.N. Charter.” 

The Cairo broadcast said that President Nasser had informed the 
British and French Ambassadors of Egypt’s refusal to accept the 
ultimatum, and quoted him as saying “ At a time when Egypt is 
defending herself against Israeli aggression, Britain and France are 
preparing for aggression against the victim of the attack ” The 
President had also informed the British, French, U S , Soviet, Indian, 
and Yugoslav Ambassadors that “ Egypt wfil not falter in the face of 
any attack and will defend her rights and honour,” and had sent 
messages to President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulgamn, President 
Tito, and Mr. Nehru acquainting thorn of the situation 

On the same day (Oct 30) the Egyptian Embassy m London, on 
behalf of the Egyptian Government, issued a statement declaring 
thatlsraelhad launched military operations in Egyptian territory “m 
violation of international law, the XJ.N. Charter, and the armistice 
agreement ” Egypt accordingly reserved “ all rights to take the 
measures to which she is entitled under the U.N Charter, including 
the right to defend herself ” After accusing Israel of having misled 
world opimon while working out plans for a treacherous attack 
against Egypt,” the Embassy described the Israeli military opera- 
tions as “ nothing but a link in the chain of agressions extending 
over the last few years against the Egyptian as well as the Arab 
borders, the purpose of which is to create a continued state of tension 
and to endanger peace m the Middle East.” 

In a proclamation on Nov. 1, after the British and French 
air forces had begun operations against Egyptian airfields (see 
below), President Nasser ordered general mobilization, imposed 
martial law, and appointed himself Military Governor-General 
of Egypt. At the same time the Egyptian Government broke 
off diplomatic rdations with Britain and France, whose repre- 


sentation in Egypt was taken over by the Swiss Government 
at the request of the Bntish and French Governments. Egyptian 
representation m Britain and France was taken over by the 
Indian Government, at Egypt's request. An Egyptian spokes- 
man at the U.N. said on the same day that Eg^qit considered 
herself ‘‘ m a state of war ” with Brita'm and France. 

In a broadcast on Nov. I, President Nasser declared that 
Egypt would fight “ a total war from village to \Tllage ” to 
the “ last drop of blood.” He accused Britain, France, and 
Israel of ‘‘ conspiring ” agamst Egypt and attacking her 
without grounds, and said that the Anglo-French ultimatum 
had demanded the occupation of the Suez Canal area by -Anglo- 
French forces ‘"at a time when navigation is contmuing 
umnterrupted. ” 

On the following day President Nasser announced the 
seizure of all property — stores, vehicles, equipment, etc. — at 
the Bntish bases on the Canal, and said that it was being 
distributed to the Eg^q^tian armed forces and the National 
Liberation Army (the para-military force orgamzed on Home 
Guard lines). Pie claimed the value of this property as 
£300,000,000, but the Bntish Foreign Secretary (Mr. Seiwjm 
Lloyd) stated that its actual value was about £40,000,000, and 
that there were no guns or tanks at the bases. [The equipment 
taken over by Egypt consisted of vehicles, engmeering and 
constructional eqmpment, and miscellaneous stores at the Base 
Vehicle Depot, Base Ordnance Depot, and Base Workshops at 
Tel-el-Kehir, and the Engineer Stores Depot and Workshops 
at Fanara ; all these 'were the responsibihty of Suez Contrac- 
tors (Vehicles) Ltd., organized by the firms of Austins and 
Rootes.] 

The approximately 3,000 British nationals still m Egypt included 
some 400 employees of the Suez civilian contractors The detention 
of 450 British techmcians, melndmg three of the seven general 
managers of the Suez Contractors’ eompames, was reported on Nov. 2 
by the Swiss radio After hostilies had ended on Nov. 5, the British 
Foreign Office was informed by the Swiss Legation m Cairo that all 
U.K. nationals in Egypt were safe and weE, and in their homes. 

House of Commons Debate of November i. - 
Rejection of Opposition Vote of Censure on Government. 

An Opposition motion of censure against the Government 
was debated by the House of Commons on Nov. 1 and rejected 
by 324 votes to 255 — a Government majority of 69. The session 
was marked by stormy scenes which caused the Speaker to 
suspend the sittmg for lialf-the-hour — ^the first time a session 
of the House had been suspended for 20 years. 

The debate began vnth a statement by Mr. Head, the Minister of 
Defence, who annonnced that the previous night bombing attacks by 
British aircraft had been made on four Egyptian airfields, that 
shore and earner-based aircraft had earned out further attacks on 
other Egyptian airfields early on Nov. 1 , and that H.M B^Newfoundlarid 
had sunk the Egyptian frigate DomiaU 

Mr. Gaitskell asked : “ Is the Minister aware that millions of 
British people are profoundly shocked and ashamed that British 
aircraft should be bombing Egypt, not m self-defence, not in collective 
defence, hut in clear defiance of the U.N Charter ? The U N. General 
Assembly is meetmg to-day. Will he give an assurance that any 
decision reached by a two-thirds majority will be accepted instantly 
by the Government ^ And will he further give an assurance that 
pending any such decision no further military action will be taken 
by the Government 2 ” 

Mx» Head rephed “ The objects of the operations are solely 
aimed at one purpose — to induce the Egyptian Government to accede 
to the requirements put forward These operations have been 
restricted entirely to military targets, and the original requirement 
made to the Egyptian Government remains open at any time.” 

Mr, Silverman (Lab.) addressed the Speaker (hlr. W. S Morrison) 
as follows : “ There is one very important practioal qu^tion mvolved 
in this Some of our men may be taken prisoner by the Egyptians. 
If they are carrying on activities of this kind on Egyptian territory 
in a state of war, that is one thing, hut if they are not, what is their 
position 2 ” 

After The Speaker had emphasized that at was not within his 
province to deal with such complex legal questions, Mr. Gaitskell 
asked the Government whether a declaration of war had been made 
on Egypt. Sir Anthony Eden rephed that Government speakers 
would deal with all aspects of the situation in reply to the censure 
motion. Amidst uproar, and repeated demands by Opposition 
members that the Prime Mimster should answer the question, the 
Speaker appealed unsuccessfully for calm, and, when his appeals 
were disregarded, suspended the sittmg for half-an-hour. 

After the sitting had been resumed, Mr. James Griffiths (Lab ) 
moved the following motion : “ That this House deplores the action 
of H.M. Government m resorting to armed force against Egypt m 
clear violation of the U N Charter, thereby affronting the convictions 
of a large section of the Bntish people, dividing the Commonwealth, 
straining the Atlantic alhance, and gravely damaging the foundations 
of international order.” 
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Mr- Grxffitlxs said that this was for Britain a black and tragic 
week.” The GoTemment, by plunging the country into an nnjusti- 
fiable and wicked war,” had deeply outraged millions of people m 
Biitain. The Prime [Minister knew that his action had divided the 
nation more deeply and more bitterly than he (Mr. Griflaths) 
remembered m his hfetime. He had been present in the House when 
Mr. Churcliin had talked of “ Britain’s finest hour,” and he now felt 
deep humiliation and shame at being present at “ Britain’s worst 
hour ” Mr. Gaitskell had deployed the Opposition case, which was 
unanswerable — ^that the Government’s action was m violation of 
Britain’s undertakings and pledges in the Umted Nations. 

He (Mr. Griffiths) still bebeved that the greatest safeguard for 
Israel was embodied m the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. The 
Government had refused reanests by the Opposition that they shoifid 
enter mto agreements with Israel comparable to those made with 
some of her Arab neighbours They had refused because they had 
said that the best safeguard for Israel was complete comphance with the 
Declaration. But now the Government had acted without consultmg 
or even informing the U S. Government, a partner m the Declaration. 
Did the Declaration still stand ? As a friend of Israel he said that 
the Government’s action had been the worst thing ever done. 

The Prime Minister had dealt the Commonwealth a mortal blow, 
and by his actions might hquidate it. How would these actions 
appear to the countless millions of fellow-citizens in the Common- 
wealth — to the millions of Moslems there and in the Colonies? 
It was one of the greatest indictments against the Government that 
it would appear to them that a powerful white country was takmg 
armed action against a weak country of coloured people. 

For many years,” Mr. Griffiths continned, the Prime Minister 
has been looked upon by many people m Britain — of more than one 
party — as the champion of the Umted Nations I say to the Prime 
Mini ster that he has forfeited the trust of the millions who trusted him. 
He has failed to keep the faith. It has been left for the Leader of 
the Opposition to speak for Britain. In voting for this motion we 
speak for the best m Britain, and we ask the Government to get out 
and make way for another.” 

Sir Anthony Eden then moved the Government’s amendment : 
** That this House approves of the prompt action taken bv H.M. 
Government designed to bring hostihties between Israel and Egypt 
to an end and to safeguard vital international and national interests, 
and pledges its full support for all steps necessary to secure these 
ends.” 

The Prime Minister said ; There have been no declarations of 
war by us. There was also no declaration of war at any time in the 
Korean conflict. Bnt the Geneva Convention apphes to any state 
of armed conflict. We have received a formal mquiry from the 
International Red Cross asking us whether we will ratify the 1949 
Conventions we have already signed We are replying that although 
certain legislation is required before we can ratify these Conventions, 
the British Government accept the Conventions and have every 
mtention of applying their conditions should the occasion arise. The 
Egyptian and Israeh Governments have both signed and ratified the 
Conventions, and we shall therefore consider ourselves also entitled 
to receive the treatment provided by these Conventions. We are 
applymg the provisions of the 1949 Conventions to the survivors of 
the Egyptian frigate. They applied m Korea although there was no 
declaration of war. We never admitted there was a state of war in 
any technical or legal sense. We are not at war with Egypt now.” 

Mr. Silverman (Lab.), intervening, maintamed that there could be 
no parallel between the case of Egypt, which was a member of the 
U.N., and North Korea, which was not recognized by the U.N. or 
any nation on our side of the controversy as a State at all ; therefore 
no question of a declaration of war could possibly have arisen. 
He added : ” The Prime Mimater has said we are not at war with 
Egypt. If not, what are we at with Egypt — at peace ? We have 
delivered an ultimatum. That ultimatum contamed conditions as to 
time. The time expired, the conditions were not accepted. It is clear 
in international law that in these circumstances the country which 
dehvered the ultimatum is not entitled to carry on hostihties without 
a declaration of war. Since that is so, what legal 3 UStifioation is there 
for hostilities at aU ? ” 

Sir Anthony Eden, continuing alter some mterruptions, replied : 

I wish to allay the anxiety of the House on two points I was asked. 
There is no declaration of war by us. Secondly, the Geneva Conven- 
tion applies to any state of conflict and therefore applies in the 
present conditions, just as it applied in Korea. That is the position 
of the International Red Cross m the matter ” 

When 2Vir. Gaitskell asked what was the difference between war 
and armed conflict, the Prime Minister replied : ” Armed conflict Is 
a phrase I have used. There is no declaration. The important point 
is whether the Geneva Conventions apply to the present situation. 
After all the whole indignation is on : * What about our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen ? ' I have replied clearly that they do apply to 
the present situation. Therefore I have met the point raised.” 

Mr, Gaitsk^ : “ Does the Prime Minister realize that we do not 
in the least accept his analogy of the Korean war. There was an 
armed attack by North Korea on South Korea, and defensive 
action was action taken on the nnanimons decision of the Security 
Connell. May I ask the Prime Minister to bear in mind that the 
treatment of prisoners in North Korea Is not something which is 
going to commend itself to ns now. Is the Prime Minister able to 
giye an assurance, when he speaks abont the status of the present 
sitnaldon fasl armed conflict, that any prisoners of war whom the 
Egyptians ^might captnre would be treated by them as though we 
wei^e in a state of war ? ” 


Sir Anthony Eden • The provisions of the Geneva Conventions, 
so far as prisoners of war are concerned, cover the present situation. 
We are so treating prisoners They are bound by the Geneva Conven- 
tions, and the International Red Cross is in communication with them. 
We are all bound — Israel, Egypt and ourselves — by the provisions 
of the Geneva Conventions. ... I repeat yet again that this apphes 
m present conditions without any declaration of war. That is the 
position- I say that on the best legal advice, which I have not the 
shghtest donbt is correct.” 

After questioning, the Prime Mimster continued : “ I want to make 
some observations on the charges that have been made in the last 
few days, to reply to the invective sometimes deployed against the 
Government’s action — action which, I repeat, we intend to be aimed 
at brmging hostihties to an end. In this invective there has been 
one notable omission To hsten to some of the speeches, including 
that of Mr. Griffiths, one might think that ‘the Middle East area had 
been securely at peace and that we and the French Government 
were injecting hy old-fashioned imperialist methods the danger of 
war into an area of tranqmlhty. 

” That Ignores the whole history of the last ten years. It ignores 
the pohcies pursued hy the present Government, and the Socialist 
Government before us, in tr 3 Ting to carry out responsibilities m the 
changed post-war conditions m an area that is vital to onr interests, 
and also to the Commonwealth and to Europe. All these efforts 
have failed, and constant flurries have contmued by both sides m 
spite of General Burns, the observers, and everything that could be 
done. Moreover, the Egyptians have given the world notice that 
they intend to encompass the destruction of Israel. For this purpose 
armaments are bemg accumulated and mihtary conventions between 
Egypt and other States are bemg concluded. 

” Immediately after the Abadan events there came an immediate 
reaction m Egypt — and this is how the mam part of the trouble arose 
— ^the repudiation of the Anglo -Egyptian Treaty and the massacres 
m Cairo of which we have such a grim recollection. Just before this 
the Sociahst Government sent large reinforcements to the Middle 
East, and they were right to do so. Bnt we have the right to ask 
them to consider the reasons why we are sending forces there to-day 
to try to limit or stop hostilities The Sociahst Government worked 
then for a new system of joint Middle East defence. We followed 
them in that effort. The Egyptians turned it down, but that did not 
prevent us seeking an agreement over the Sudan and later over the 
evacuation of the Suez Canal. 

If there was ever the smallest justification for a suspicion of 
' British colomahsm,’ it surely falls to the ground in the light of 
these actions. What would be the fairer charge would be to say that 
the policy of conciliation was taken to dangerous limits, but we 
beheve we were right to risk much to try to establish friendship and 
confidence and thereby build a wider area of peace. 

“ What then has precipitated the situation in which we consider 
we have been forced to intervene ? The tension, in which nobody 
can deny that Egjrpt has played a leading part by acts and by 
propaganda in every area of the Middle East, has been increasing. 
I am not going to discuss the Canal negotiations to-day, but this 
comment m relation to the Middle East as a whole I must make. 
The Allied resolution was put before the Security Council embodying 
the 18 -Power proposals which we had made much effort to get agreed. 
If that could have been accepted — and it would have been, but for 
one Power — ^tbis Canal problem itself and much of this situation, I 
have no doubt, wonld have been resolved.* 

In reply to Mr. Bevan (Lab.) who asked how the Prime Mmister 
connected the two matters, Sir Anthony Eden said : ” If there had 
been immediate progrress on that issue, I have no doubt It would 
have brought about a comparable relaxation in other areas of tension.” 
After derisory remarks by several Labour Members, he added ; 
” AU I have said is to imply that if they could have carried that resolu- 
tion it would, vdthout doubt, have improved the Middle East 
situation I should have thought It would have been instantly 
obvious to anybody.” 

The Prime Minister contmued : ** I come hack to the personal 
accusation that I was too much obsessed by the events of the 1930s and 
was. In consequence, old-fashioned. However that may he, is there not 
one lesson of that period which cannot be ignored ? It is that yon best 
avoid great wars by taking even physical action to stop small ones. 
Everyone knows that the U.N. is not yet in a position to do that. 
We and the French had forces available. We must face the fact that 
the U.N. is not yet the international equivalent of our own legal 
system and the rule of law. 

” I admit that H.M. Government and the French Government 
have taken a very grave step, and it is important that the House, 
the country, and the world should know the objectives which we seek. 
This is essentiaUy a police operation. We do not Intend to stay one 
moment longer than is necessary. But effective action to re-establish 
peace wiU make easier an international solution to the many problems 
which exist In that area. 

“ Of course we do not delegate to ourselves any special position 
in that respect. On the contrary we would welcome and look for the 
participation of many other nations in bringing about a settlement 
and in upholding it. We do not seek to impose by force a solution 
of the Israel-Egypt dispute, or the Canal dispute, or any other dispute 
In that area. We do not seek to negotiate by ourselves along on any 
one of these disputes. The whole purpose of the Anglo-French 
intervention Is to stop hostilities, to prevent a resumption of them, 
and to safeguard traffic through the Canal. 
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“ Israel and Egypt are locked m conflict. The first and nrgent 
task IS to sepaiate the comflatanxB and stabilise the position. That 
IS onr purpose. If the U.2s. would then be willing to take orer the 
physical task of mamtaming peace in that area, nobody would be 
better pleased than ourselves. Pohce action there must be to sepaiate 
the combatants and preTent a resumption of hostilities.” 

The Prime Munster said that auestions had been asked about the 
effect of the Government’s action on the umty of the Commonwealth, 
Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Munster, had announced his 
support for Britain, and the Prime IVIimster of New Zealand had 
spoken in a similar sense and had declared that : ‘ The views put 
forward by the [U.K.] Leader of the Opposition were not the views 
of the New Zealand Government.* 

“ We have a duty, which we shall carry out,” said Sir Anthony, 
“ to restore peace and to do it as gmckly as possible. We have 
attempted to do it m the only way in which it could possibly have 
been done. There was nothmg m any suggestion which has been made 
throughout these debates which would be likely to bring an early 
end to hostilities except the action the Government has taken. Of 
course we want to go to the U.N. so far as we can. Of course we shall 
put our case to the Assembly today and tomorrow.” 

When Mr. Robens (Lab.) asked . “ What about the decision ? ** 
the Prime Minister rephed “ I think we are entitled to judge that 
when we know what the decision is.** Mr. Kenneth Younger (Lab.) 
asked * “ Does that answer imply that, if it happens to he a decision 
of which the Prime Minister does not approve, he does not propose to 
accede to it ? ’* Sir Anthony Eden rephed . We are entitled to 
know what we are asked to accept before we say whether we accept 
it or not.’* 

After reiterating that the Government did not feel that Egypt 
could have called for a fulfilment of the Tripartite Declaration on her 
behalf “ when she had so often denotmced that Declaration, and had 
made it clear she did not want it to apply to her,” Sir Anthony 
concluded : 

“ How do we envisage the future of the Middle East ? Before 
we can answer that question we must have pacification It is a first 
step, an essential step ; yet, important as it is, it should only be a 
condition for a better life m that area. The great need for the peoples 
of the Middle East is some form of economic improvement. It suffers 
from poverty as severe as any m the world. A state of war has existed 
in the area for the past 10 yeai*s. It has prevented the economic 
problems from being tackled in most areas except Iraq, which has 
made remarkable strides forward. Two conditions are essential. 
States m that area must cecise to need, or feel they need, great 
armaments to protect themselves against each other ; and the area 
should he sufidciently stable to encourage mvestment other than m 
the oil industry. We are convinced that if we had not taken this 
action, the state of war would mevitably have spread over an i nfin itely 
wider area We fully recognize the risks of the action we have taken 
In our full responsibility, and with full information, we beheve it was 
the only action available to our two Governments. We stand by it, 
and we will see it through.” 

Captain Waterhouse (C.) expressed strong criticism of the U.S* 
attitude, declaring • “ I think the U.S.A. themselves can shoulder 
their full share of the blame in this matter. For the last four or five 
years in the Middle East they have been trouble-makers rather than 
trouble-abaters. They have given no modicum of help to us m any of 
the tests we have had or any of the difSculties that have arisen. 
They encouraged Egypt when we were engaged m very difficult 
negotiations with them, condoned Persia over Abadan, and cold- 
shouldered the Baghdad Pact. Now we have this last senes of acts 
by Secretary Dulles I do not know whether his thoughts were more 
on the expansion of oil in the Middle Bast or the expansion of his vote in 
the Middle West. Whichever it was, the result has been that we have 
had no support at all from the TJ.S.A. in these critical times.” 

Mr. Stanley Evans (Lab.) felt that one cause of trouble in the 
Middle East was Anglo-American oil rivalry. It was not realistic to 
expect that, in any reference to the U.N. in which British interests 
were concerned, Britain would get justice and fair play from the U.S. 
representatives. He had grave doubts about the U.N. as an impartial 
arbiter in international disputes. Denouncing Colonel Nasser, Mr. 
Evans declared. ” Those who fell in the war did not die so that 
England should end up as a hostage to this third-rate Egyptian 
Hitler.” 

Mr, Aneurin Bevau (Lab ) thought that there had never been such 
uneasiness m the House as now existed, or such anxiety on both aides. 
** There is no sense of satisfaction among the Opposition. We would 
much prefer that we did not have this case against the Government 
and that this situation had never arisen I find it hard to believe that 
Ministers of the experience of members of the Government could have 
done what they have done, or defended it so badly, unless they were 
in almost a distraught state of mind. I do not believe that this 
Government is alone in its embarrassments. It would be a great 
mistake for those on the Opposition side to indict the Government as 
though it bore exclusive responsibility for the existing state of 
affairs ... It would he a profound blunder if any party in the country 
tried to mislead the people into Imagining that there is a simple 
solution to the problems before us. 

I have not seen from the Prime Minister in the last four or five 
months evidence of that sagacity and skill he should have acquired 
In so many years in the Foreign Ofifice. I have been astonished at the 
amateurishness of his performance. There is something the matter 
with him. We are told that we are not in a state of war with Egypt. 
I have been looking up some of the precedents about this. I think I 
recognize some of the language in which the Prtaje Minister has been 
justifying himself.** 


Mr. Sevan went on to compare the ultimatum to Egypt and Israel 
with that given by the Germans to Belgium in August 1914 and to 
Norway m 1940. Amidst protests from the Government benches he 
declared : “We have only to substitute Egypt for Norway, It is 
exactly the same thing. It is the language of a bully.” 

Members opposite, ^Ir. Bevan contmued, had said that the U.N. 
was too weak and could not be rehed on. But “ every gang that 
wanted to lynch some poor person had always pleaded that the court 
might not be too effective.” He admitted that the mstitutiona of the 
U.N. were not as effective as he would hke them to be, but it was our 
duty to build up that strength. The Prime Mnister had attempted to 
defend his veto at the Security Council by saying that he could not 
accept the condemnation of Israeli aggression. But the Government’s 
spokesman at the Council admitted that Israel’s action was aggression. 
The fact was that the Government’s defence was confused because it 
had reached positions which were fundamentally mdefensible. 

“ I do not accuse the Government of taking action mdependent of 
the Umted States,” Mr Bevan went on “ It would be a foohsh t hing 
for me to say, because I have myself been advocating independent 
action for some time, but rather more mteUigent action. I blame 
them for the action itself It was the action which was wrong, not the 
mdependence. What are the Government’s intentions? Do they 
imagine that if they overrun Egypt, that is the end of the story? 
Are they gomg to bleed Britain to death in Egypt like France is 
bleeding herself to death in Algeria 2 . . . How can we hold our heads 
up m the counsels of the world after this 2 . . . ” 

Mr. Bevan concluded It is m no sense of partisanship hut with a 
deep sense of sorrow that I attack the Government to-night. They 
are not supported by the vast majority of the people of this country 
or the world. I beg them to retrace their steps even now. Having 
found that their best friends do not snstain them in this action, that 
their Allies are dismayed by it, that the world is shocked, it would be 
an act of statemanship for the Government to say ‘ We halt at this 
pomt, we are not gomg to lead mankind along this road any further.* 
If the Goyemment are not able to say that, then for God’s sake get 
out.” 

Mr. Butler (Lord Privy Seal) rejected IVIr Bevan’s accusations 
against the Prune Minister, sabring that Sir Anthony’s speech in the 
debate had behed Mr. Bevan’s description of him as a “ bnlly ” 
endeavonring to cheat other nations As regards the question which 
had been put m the debate — whether the Government “ were 
committing murder or wagmg legitimate war ” — ^Mr. Butler gave an 
assurance, “ after consulting the best legal experts I have been able 
to consult,” that the laws of war apphed to the situation in Eg 3 T)t at 
the present time. The situation was governed by Article 1 of the 
Third Hague Convention of 1907, which said that hostflities should 
not he commenced without previous unequivocal wammg, either in 
the form of a declaration of war or the use of words in the form of an 
ultimatum. In Oppenheun’s International War Law it was specifically 
stated that failure to observe this provision did not render the war 
illegal, nor did it take away from the hostilities thus commenced the 
character of war, 

“ The position of the Government is this,” Mr. Butler declared * 

“ they do not regard their present action as constitutmg war. That 
corresponds broadly to the situation m Korea Nevertheless we 
consider that we comphed fully with the spirit of Article 1 of the Third 
Hague Convention in warning Egypt by means of a statement of our 
requirements, accompamed by the additional intimation that certain 
pomts m Egyptian, territory woidd he occupied if that requirement 
was not comphed with.” 

The Opposition motion of censure was defeated by 324 votes 
to 255. The Government’s amendment approving the policy 
pursued was then carried by 323 votes to 255, and the sub- 
stantive motion by 320 votes to 257. 

Anglo-French Air Oflfensive against Egyptian 

Airfields and Military Installations. - Destruction of 
Egyptian Air Force. - Landings in Canal Zone. - Allied 
Occupation of Port Said. - Cease-fire in Operation. 

Following the rejection of the Anglo-French ultimatum, 
British and French air forces based on Cyprus and Malta 
carried out an mtensive air offensive from Oct. 31 to Nov. 4 
against Egyptian airfields and other military targets. This was 
followed by Anglo-French paratroop and commando landings 
in the Canal Zone on Nov. 5, as a result of which the Allied 
forces gained control of Port Said after heavy fighting, and also 
of Port Fuad, on the opposite bank of the Canal. Operations 
were halted as from midnight on Nov. 6-7 after both Egypt 
and Israel had accepted an unconditional cease-fire, and 
subject to the despatch, of a U.N. police force to the Middle 
East to keep the peace between Israel and the Arab countries 
pending a final settlement of the political problems of the area. 
[The U.N. decision to raise an International Police Force for the 
Middle East will he given in a subsequent article on the Middle 
East crisis — Ed,K.C.A,] 

Anglo-French Command established in Cyprus. 

It was announced in London and Paris on Oct. 81 that 
General Sir Charles Keightley, formerly C.-in-C., British Land 
Forces in the Middle East, had been appointed C.-in-C. of the 
Anglo-French forces. Admiral Barjot, C.-in-C. of the French 
Mediterranean Fleet, was appointed as second-in-command. 
Subsequent announcements stated that the Allied task forces 
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were headed by the follo^vmg officers : Xaval — Vice-Admiral 
Durnford-Slater (U.K,), with Rear-Admiral Lancelot (France) 
as hiR deputy ; Army — Lieut. -General Sir Hugh Stockwell 
(U.K.), ^nth General Beaufre (France) as deputy , Air — ^Air- 
Marshal Barnett (U.K.), with General Brohon (France) as 
deputy. 

Aji Allied Command Headquarters w'as established in 
Cyprus, where, bv order of the Governor (Field-Marshal Sir 
Jolin Harding), the radio station belongmg to the Near Eastern 
Arab Broadcasting Service was requisitioned on Oct. SO^and 
put into service as a neiv station, the ‘‘ Voice of Britain,” to 
broadcast official announcements by the British Government m 
the Arabic language. 

Diversion of Shipping and Aur Traffic. - Ships re-routed 
round the Cape. 

The British Admiralty framed all British vessels on Oct. 30 
to avoid the Suez Canal and Egyptian and Israeli territorial 
waters “ for the present and until further notice.” As a result, 
all shipping — ^including several liners en route for the Canal — 
had to be re-routed round the Cape. [The Canal itself was 
closed by the sinking of Egyptian bloekships during the mih- 
tary operations, as described below.] On the following day the 
British Air Mmistry advised all aircraft — except those with 
special clearance for Cyprus — to avoid an area of 162,000 
square miles in the eastern Mediterranean withm a Ime 
stretching north from the Gulf of Solium (on the North Afncan 
coast) to a pomt 50 miles south of Crete ; then eastward along 
a Ime parallel with, and 200 miles north of, the Egyptian 
coast ; and thence northward to the hmit of Turkish territorial 
waters. 

Owing to the closing of Cairo Airpoit on Oct 31, BO A.C. and 
other airlines — French, Dutch, Belgian, etc. — had to re-route 
their services to Africa and the Middle and Far East B.O A.C- 
semces to Africa were diverted ma Tripoli and Wadi Haifa, and 
those to the Middle and Far East via Istanbul, Bahrain, and Karachi. 
It was at first announced that the IVfiddle and Far Eastern services 
had been diverted to Beirut, but this became impossible after the 
Syrian Government had banned all flights over its territory after 
the outbreak of the crisis. 

The Military Operations. 

The first commumqu^ from Allied Forces H.Q. m Cyprus 
(Oct. 31) announced that “ an air offensive by bomber aircraft 
imder AUied command has been launched agamst military 
targets in Egypt.” At the same time the British and French 
Defence Mmistries announced that broadcasts and all other 
available means were being used to warn civilians “ to keep 
away from all Egyptian airfields until the Egyptian Govern 
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ment accepts the request of the U.K, and French Govern- 
ments.” Throughout the entire operations these warnmgs 
were repeated at frequent intervals by the “ Voice of Britain ” 
transmitter and British and French radio stations, no military 
target in Egypt being attacked until ample warnmg had been 
given to the civilian population in the areas concerned. 

General Keiglitley told press correspondents in Nicosia on 
Nov. 1 that his aim as Allied C.-m-C. was “to achieve only 
military objectives with the mimmum of casualties to civilian 
life and property.” He added : “ It is mdeed my aim to achieve 
this objective with the mmimum of casualties to the Egyptian 
nation as a whole, both civilian and military. I shall whenever 
possible issue warnings to the Egyptian population which, if 
they heed them, will save life ” 

Four Egyptian airfields (unnamed) were attacked by Allied planes 
on Oct 31, while on Nov. 1 five other airfields in the Canal Zone and 
the Nile Delta — Abu Sueir, Fayid, Inohass (20 miles from Cairo), 
Elagfareet, and Kabrit — were bombed and strafed m dawn-to-dusk 
low-level attacks by British and French carrier- and shore-based 
planes. A number of attempted interceptions was made by Egyptian 
fighters and anti-aircraft fire — ^mainly desultory — was encountered, 
but no AUied planes were lost As stated above, every precaution 
was taken to avoid civihan casualties, and Cairo connnuniqu6s that 
Allied planes had “ carried out attacks on Cairo, Alexandria, Port 
Said, Ismailia, and Suez ” were officially denied. On the same day 
(Nov. 1) the British OTviQQv Newfoundland sank the Egyptian fi'igate 
Domiaty which had refused to halt when called upon to do so, and 
which was carrying mines , the DoTTiictt was sunk about 80 miles 
south of Suez, 69 of her crew being rescued by H M S. Newfoundland, 

After widespread alt-mght raids on Egyptian airfields by RAF. 
Valiant and Canberra bombers, part of the Allied air effort was 
switched on Nov. 2 to other military targets, including a military 
barracks near Cairo which was left m flames after “ pin-point 
homhing. A small R A.F. force attacked and destroyed the trans- 
mitters of Cairo Radio, situated in the desert seven miles from the 
capital , the station (the ** Voice of the Arabs,” regularly used for 
anti-British and anti-Western propaganda) went off the air as a result, 
and transmissions were not resumed for some days. 

An AUied communique said that photographic reconnaissance had 
established that about 100 Egyptian planes had been destroyed or 
damaged on the ground since the launching of the air offensive, of 
which a high proportion were MIG-15 jet fighters supplied to Egypt 
hy Russia ; in addition, a heavy toll had been taken of Soviet 
Ilyushin jet bombers, also received by Egypt from Communist 
sources. Cairo communiques, on the other hand, claimed the destruc- 
tion of ” 72 enemy planes,” and also the sinking of a British warship 
and a troop transport. 

An Egyptian blookship, apparently held in readiness by the 
Egyptians to sink in the Canal and block it, was attacked on Nov. 1 
and beheved sunk while on tow to the southern end of Lake Tinoseh, 
clear of the Canal An AUied communique of Nov 2, however, 
announced that the vessel, though damaged, had ” survived the 
encoimter ” and had been subsequently manoeuvred downstream 
and positioned broadside-on across the channel , hero she was 
scuttled by the Egyptians, partially blocking the Canal.” 

A non-stop offensive was carried out on Nov. 3-4: in which Egyptian 
radar installations, coastal anti-aircraft batteries, marshaUing yards, 
army barracks, tanks and other armoured vehicles on the roads were 
attacked with bombs, rocket proiectiles, and cannon-fire. Military 
vehicles moving along the roads In the Ismailia area were shot up, 
the Ismaiba marshaUing yards bombed, an Egyptian Army barracks 
at Almaza attacked, and rockets and cannon-fire used to break up a 
concentration of tanks near the Pyramids, in which heavy losses were 
inflicted on Egyptian armour. The military airfield at Luxor (in 
Upper Egypt, 400 miles south of Cairo) was attacked by R-A P. 
bombers and French fighters, 18 Soviet-type Ilyushin bombers 
being destroyed on the ground. At sea, British Seahawk naval planes 
sunk three Egyptian E -boats near Alexandria and damaged a fourth. 
In the Gulf of Suez, a British frigate — H.M.S Crane — shot down an 
Israeli plane which was intoifering with a patrol from the frigate. 

An AUied communique of Nov. 3 said that ” British and French 
pilots, searching the length and breadth of the country, have failed 
to find any but the most flimsy evidence that Egypt has any longer 
anything approaching an effective air force.” All Egyptian airfields 
had been seriously damaged by high and low-level bombing and 
strafing, and tbe aircraft on them, ” the majority of which had never 
taken off during the offensive,” had been destroyed or damaged 
beyond repair. Loss of life had been ” minimal,” as the greater 
number of Egyptian pianos wrecked on the airfields had not been 
manned at the time they were attacked. As the Egyptian Air Force, 
with one exception, had failed to establish contact with Allied planes, 
none of the Egyptian pilots had lost their lives. Only one Allied plane 
had been lost — an R A.F. Vemm which failed to return from an 
attack, and which was believed to have failed to come out of a power 
dive 

AUied Forces H.Q. announced on Nov. 4 that the Egyptian Air 
Force had ceased to exist, and stated that the Egyptian land forces 
were concentrating in the Cairo area and also near Alexandria. It 
was emphasized that every air attack since the start of the offensive 
had been preceded by photogrraphio reconnaissance, and that ” the 
scrupulous care exercized by the Allied air forces in selecting targets, 
so as to spare the Egyptian civilian population, can have no precedent 
In air offensive history.” In many oases attacks on Egyptian armour 
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iiad not been pressed home because of the presence of civilian trafiio, 
and as a result the Egyptians had taken advantage by deploying 
groups of tanks and other imhtary vehicles m the vicinity of villages, 
either to escape attack or, alternatively, to bring on the attackers 
the odium of bemg responsible for civilian casualties. 

It was also officially announced on the same date that air recon- 
naissance had shown the Suez Canal to be blocked by fuui* ships sunk 
by the Egyptians at Port Said, as well as the biockship scuttled at 
Lake Timseh. In addition, the Egj ptians had blown up the bridge 
au El Perdan, south of Port Said. As a result of the blockmg of the 
Canal, seven vessels — ^none of them British or French — ^were trapped 
in a subsidiary channel south of Port Said. 

At dawn on Nov. 5 British and French paratroops were dropped 
in the Port Said area, at the northern entrance to the Suez Canal In 
order to avoid civilian casualties, no preliminary hombmg was 
carried ont by the Allied air forces. Later m the day three Royal 
Marine Commandos and supportmg armour went ashore m an 
amphibious operation, one of the com ma ndos being flown m by 
hehcopters from aircraft earners — the first time such an operation 
had been undertaken- Strong resistance was met both m Port Said 
and at Gamil Anfield outside the city, which was captured by British 
paratroops after hard fighting. Supportmg aircraft attacked Egyptian 
coastal batteries, provided a fighter umbrella ** for the forces being 
landed, and strafed the control tower at the airfield, which was 
wrecked and set ablaze. Later m the day a tank action developed on 
a golf course outside the town. Determmed opposition was en- 
countered in Port Said from Egyptian units eqmpped with Soviet 
self-propelled guns which had been dug mto houses, and heavy 
fightmg occurred before the British forces gamed control. Meanwhile 
French paratroops had captnied Port Fuad without resistance, seized 
two bridges spanning the Canal backwaters, and captured the Port 
Said waterworks mtact 

In the evemng of Nov 5 negotiations for the surrender of Port 
Said were opened by the Governor of the town and Brigadier Butler, 
commanding the 16th Independent Paratroop Brigade. Hostihties 
ceased for several hours while discussions took place on surrender 
terms, which were reported by the French Defence Mmistry to be 
(1) that the Egyptian troops must hand in their arms (2) that they 
must regroup xmarmed at places designated by the Allied Command, 
and (3 ) that they must hand over the town mtact, and vital installa- 
tions in good order. The Governor of Port Said at first accepted these 
terms, and a cease-fire was accordingly ordered. Later, however, 
the surrender terms were rejected — apparently on instructions from 
Cairo — and fightmg was resumed 

The capture of Port Said and Port Fuad w^as officially 
announced by Alhed H.Q. on Nov. 6, on which date Sir Anthony 
Eden announced that a cease-fire would come into operation 
at midnight on Nov. 6-7, subject to imeondational acceptance 
of a cease-fire by Egypt and Israel, and to no further attacks 
being made on the Anglo-French forces in the Canal zone. 

In a press statement at Nicosia on Nov. 7, made after a visit to 
Port Said, General Keightley announced that total Allied casualties m 
the operation to capture Port Said were “ just over 100 killed and 
wounded." Before the cease-fire became elective {at 2 a.m Nov. 7) 
British patrols had reached a point one mile north of Hantara — i e 
over half-way to Ismailia and one -third of the distance down the 
Suez Canal from its northern entrance. There had been no fighting 
since the cease-fire, conditions generally m Port Said were cahu, and 
everything was bemg done to restore things to normal. Some damage 
had been caused in the town, “but this to a large extent resulted from 
the stubborn fightmg of the Egyptians from house to house during 
the day " There was no shortage of food or water, and “ the French 
did a very good job of getting the waterworks intact quickly " The 
British and French fleets were standing by m the vicmity of Port 
Said, and were “ already at work clearmg the ships sunk by the 
Egyptians in the port and the entrance to the Canal." 

In a statement on Nov 5, General Keightley said that the Anglo- 
French forces had faced “ tough fightmg " against Egyptian troops 
armed with tanks, reooilless guns, and mortars before the situation 
was bronght under control. After stressing that the Egyptian defeat 
in the Smai desert made it absolutely certain that the Canal Zone 
would have become a battlefield for a period impo^ible to determine, 
the C.-in-O. announced that the Egyptians had “ sunk blockships 
from Port Said to Suez and had “ dehherately sunk many block- 
ships just south of Lake Timseh." In the operations as a whole the 
Alhed air forces had done their job “ with such accuracy and selecti- 
vity that not even the pilots of the Egyptian aircraft were killed." 
General Keightley added : “ Astonishing as it may seem, the 

Egyptian Air Force numbered double the Allied Air Forces during 
the whole of the campaign " 

A British Admiralty communiqu6 (Nov. 6) described the 
contribution, of the Allied navies to the operations. 

It stated that over 100 ships of all types had been involved, the 
mam naval burden having fallen on “ the Anglo-French aircraft- 
carrier force with its accompanying close cover and escort.*’ Over 
2,000 sorties had been flown by naval aircraft, and only one British 
life and two naval planes lost Aircraft carriers engaged included the 
British carriers JSlctglef JLlbionj JBi^wctrk, Ocean, and Theseus and the 
French earner ATrcmanches ; the first three British carriers carried 
operational aircraft, while the Ocean and Theseus carried operational 
helicopters and units of the Royal Marine Commandos. The French 
Navy had provided the only battleship, the Jeaw Bart (35,000 tons), 
while the Royal Navy had provided three cruisers — ^the Jama%ca, 


i Ceylon, and S ewjoujidland^ A number of Daimg-ciass slaps fsuper- 
I destroyers], destroyers, frigates, landmg craft, mmesweepers, and 
1 submarmes had also taken part m the operations. 

I As stated by General Keiglitley, the Suez Canal had been 
blocked by a number of vessels sunk by the Egt’ptians at 
various places. It was stated after the cease-fire tliat the 
Canal was blocked by at least eight, and possibl 3 ' 12, block- 
ships, in addition to the wrecked bridge at El-Ferdan. 

U.N. General Assembly’s Call for Cease-fire. 

The U.N. General Assembly met in emergency session on 
Nov. 1 to discuss the Middle East situation, in accordance with 
the Securitj^ Council‘’s decision of the pre\’ious night. 

The French delegate, supported hy Britain, challenged the 
legahty of the session, contending that no formal resolution 
had been vetoed in the Council and that the Assembly had 
therefore no right to be “ seized ” of this item. The Assembly, 
however, rejected this argument by 62 votes to two (Britain 
and France). 

Durmg the session, which lasted mne hours, the actions of 
Israel, Britam, and France were condemned by the over- 
whelming majority of delegates, mcludmg Mr. Dulles, who 
introduced a resolution based on the earher IJ.S. draft resolution 
vetoed hy Britam and France in the Security Council. 

Air. Dulles spoke as follows : I doubt whether any delegate ever 
spoke from this forum with as heavy a heart as I have brought here 
tomght. We speak on a matter of vital importance, where the 
U.S A finds itself unable to agi*ee with three nations with whom it 
has ties, deep friendship, admiration, and respect, and two of whom 
constitute our oldest, most trusted, and reliable allies . . Because it 
seems to us that that disagreement mvolves prmciples which far 
transcend the immediate issue, we feel impelled to make our pomt of 
view known to the world." 

After sketching the history of the Suez negotiations smee the Canal 
Company’s seizure in July, Mr. Dulles went on : “ Surely, I think, 
we must feel that the peaceful processes which the Charter requests 
every member to follow had not been exhausted. Even in the case of 
Israel, which has a legitimate complamt due to the fact that Egypt 
has never comphed with the 1951 resolution of the Security Council 
recognizmg Israel’s right to use of the Canal — even there, there w’as a 
better prospect because the principles adopted by the Security 
Council with the concurrence of Egypt called for the passage of ships 
and cargoes through the Canal without disciimination, and provided 
that the Gan^ could not be used or abused for the national purposes 
of any nation, mcludmg Egypt. 

“ So there seemed to be peaceful processes that were at work and 
which had not yet — ^it seemed to us at least — run their course ... I 
would be the last to say that there can never he circumstances where 
resort to force may not be employed, and certainly there can be 
resort to force for defensive purposes under Article 51. It seems to 
us that, under the circumstances which I have described, the resort 
to force, the violent armed attack by three of our members upon a 
fourth, cannot he treated other than as a grave error inconsistent 
with the principles and purposes of the Charter, and one which, if 
persisted m, would gravely undermine our Charter and this Organiza- 
tion. The question then is What do we do ? 

We do not, any of us, hve in societies in which acts of disorder do 
not occur. But we all of us hve in societies where, if those acts occur, 
something is done by constituted authority to deal with them. At 
the moment we are the constituted authority. And while we do not 
have under the Charter the power of action, we do have a power of 
recommendation — a power which, if it reflects the moral judgment 
of the world commumty, of world opinion, will I think be influential 
upon the present situation It is animated by such considerations 
that the Umted States has mtrodueed its resolution 

“ If we do not act, and act promptly, and if we do not act with 
sufficient xmanirmty of opinion so that our recommendations carry 
a real influence, there is great danger that what is started, and what 
has been called a police action, may develop mto something far more 
grave. Even if that does not happen, the apparent impotence of this 
Organization to deal with this situation may set a precedent which 
will lead other nations to attempt to take m their oto hands the 
remedying of what they believe to be their own injustices. If that 
happens, the future is dark indeed." 

Sir Pierson Diacon mamtamed that the Franco-British “emergency 
police action " was justified on the ground that the Soviet use of the 
veto had prevented the Security Council from creating a system of 
effective collective security , m this connexion he drew an analogy 
between the Anglo-French action and the V S. mtervention in 1950 
to defend South Korea. He also said that “ if the Umted Nations 
were willing to take over the physical task of mamtaimng peace in 
the area, no one would be better pleased than the British Govern- 
ment " He gave a warning, however, that if the Assembly were 
merely to call for a cease-fire and the withdrawal of the Israeli and 
Anglo-French forces, the situation would “ only revert to the condi- 
tion of chaos which we have had to endure ” in the eight years since 
the Palestine armistice agreements were signed, 

M. Loutfi (Egypt) reiterated the allegation that Britain, France, 
and Israel had “ agreed in advance to perpetuate this act of 
and accused the two latter countries of violating the U.N. Charter 
and the Constantinople Convention of 1888, which assured unrestric- 
ted use of the Suez Canal by all nations in peace or war. 
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Mr- Eban (Israel) reiterated that Israel had attacked m order to 
eliminate the bases from which Egyptian commando raids had been 
constantly launched into Israeli territory. He declared that the U.K. 
should ensure that if the frontier was designed to keep Israeh forces 
out of Egypt, it shonld also keep Egyptian forces oat of Israel. 

Mr. Lester Pearson (Canada) said that although approving of mnch 
of the U.S. resolution, his Government found it “ inadeqaate to 
achieve the purposes we have in mind at this Assembly,” and he 
would therefore abstain from voting He emphasized that it was 
essential that some provision should be made which could authorize 
the Secretary-General to begin making arrangements for a Umted 
Nations force large enough to keep the peace on the Arab-Israeli 
borders while a political settlement was bemg worked out He 
added that he would be wilimg to recommend Canadian participation 
m such a force. 

Mr. Dulles (XJ.S. A ) welcomed the Canadian suggestion for an inter- 
national force m the Middle East, and asked Mr Pearson to formulate 
detailed proposals along the lines he had mdicated. 

At the end of the debate the U.S. resolution was adopted at 
2 a.m. on Nov. 2 by 64 votes to five, with six abstentions and 
one delegation absent. 

Those voting for the resolution were : Afghanistan, Albama, 
Argentina, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, 
Cambodia, Ceylon. Chile, Colombia, Costa Hica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Repubbc, Bcnador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iraq, the Irish Republic, Italy, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, the Philippmes, Poland, 
Rumania, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, 
Ukraine, the U.S.S,R., the Umted States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia, and Nationalist China. 

Those votmg against were : Australia, France, Israel, New 
Zealand, and the Umted Kingdom. 

The abstentions were Belgium, Canada, Laos, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and South Africa, while Luxemburg was absent. 

The text of the resolution was as follows : 

“ The General Assembly, 

Noting the disregard on many occasions by parties to the Israel- 
Arab armistice agreements of 1948 of the terms of such agreements, 
and that the armed forces of Israel have penetrated deeply into 
Egyptian territory in violation of the general armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel ; 

Notmg that armed forces of France and the Umted Kingdom are 
conductmg mihtary operations against Egyptian territory ; 

Noting that traffic through the Suez Canal is now interrupted to 
the serious prejudice of many nations ; 

Expressing its grave concern over th^e developments ; 

(1) Urges as a matter of priority that all parties now involved m 
hostilities in the area agree to an immediate cease-fire, and as part 
thereof halt the movement of military forces and arms mto the area ; 

(2) Urges the parties to the armistice agreements promptly to 
withdraw all forces behind the armistice Imes, to desist from raids 
across the armistice Imes into neighbouring territory, and to observe 
scrupulously the provisions of the armistice agreements ; 

(3) Recommends that all members refram from introducing 
military goods into the area of hostihties, and in general to refram from 
any acts which would delay or prevent the implementation of this 
resolution ; 

(4) Urges that upon the cease-fire becoming effective, steps be 
taken to reopen the Suez Canal and restore freedom of navigation ; 

(5) Requests the Secretary-General to observe and promptly report 
on the compliance with this resolution to the Security Coimcil and the 
General Assembly, for such further action as they may deem appro- 
priate in accordance with the Charter ; 

(6) Decides to remam in emergency session pending comphance 
with this resolution,” 

Immediately after the vote Dr. Hammarskjdld appointed a 
three-man group of senior U.N. officials to report to him daily 
on how far the General Assembly’s resolution was bemg 
complied with. The group consisted of Dr. Ralph J, Bunche 
(who negotiated the Palestine cease-fire in 1949), M. Ilya 
Tchemychev (an Under-Secretary in the U.N, Secretariat), and 
M. Constantine Stavropoulos (U.N. Legal Counsel). 

House of Commons Emergency Session. - 

Anglo-French Conditions for Acceptance of General 
Assembly’s Resolution. 

At an emergency session of the House of Commons on Nov. 3 
(a Saturday), the Prime Minister announced that the British 
and French Governments had informed the U.N. Secretary- 
Gteneral that, having given careful consideration to the General 
Assembly’s resolution of Nov, 2, they were ready to cease 
military action as soon as the foUowmg three conditions were 
salisfied ; (1) that Egypt and Israel agreed to accept a U.N. 
fprce to keep the peace ; (2) that the U.N. decided to set up 
such a force “ untfi an i*iiab-Israel peace settlement is reached 
andmiil satislactory arrangements have been agreed m regard 
to the Suez Canal, both agreements to he guaranteed by the 


United Nations ” ; (3) that in the meantime, until the U.N. 
force was constituted, both combatants agree to accept forth- 
with limited detachments of Anglo-French troops to be 
stationed between the combatants.” The announcement was 
made after consultations with M. Pmeau, who had flown to 
London m the morning of Nov. 3 accompanied by General Ely, 
Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff. 

Sir Anthony Eden spoke as follows I would first recaJl the state- 
ment I made m the House m the course of my speech on Nov. 1, when 
I said that the first and urgent task is to separate the combatants 
and to stabilize the position. That is our purpose. If the U.N. were 
then willing to take over the physical task of mamtaimng peace in 
the area, nobody would be better pleased than I. Since that state- 
ment was made I have had consultations m London with the French 
Foreign Minister. As a result, the British and French Governments 
are sending the following reply to the resolution of the U N. General 
Assembly : 

‘ The British and French Governments have given careful consi- 
deration to the resolution passed by the General Assembly on Nov. 2. 
They mamtain their view that police action must be earned through 
urgently to stop the hostilities which are now threatemng the Suez 
Canal, to prevent a resumption of those hostilities, and to pave the 
way for a defimte settlement of the Arab -Israel war, which threatens 
the legitimate interests of so many countries They would most 
willingly stop mihtary action as soon as the following conditions 
could be satisfied . . . ’ 

* After giving the three conditions mentioned above. Sir Anthony 
added : “ We have been m consultation with the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand. The House will understand the diffi- 
culty of tiTYimg in these consultacions, but I have good reason to 
beheve that these Govermnents will welcome my statement. We 
are also commxmicatmg the statement at once to the Governments of 
Canada and the Umted States and to the U.N. Secretary-General.” 

Mr. Gaitskell said : “ The first paragraph of the resolution carried 
by 64 votes to five m. the General Assembly calls on all parties 
involved in hostihties to agree to an immediate cease-fire and to halt 
the movements of military forces and arms mto the area It is 
perfectly dear . . . that the British Government are not carrying out 
thiB recommendation. We are therefore faced with the position that 
our Government are defjnng a resolution of the U.N. Assembly 
carried by a majority which is larger, I beheve, than any resolution 
earned by that Assembly before. We can only say for our part that 
we regard this as utterly deplorable. 

“ Regarding the conditions laid down by the Government, it is 
no part of the business of H M. Government to lay down conditions 
of this kmd. It is their duty as loyal members — if they are loyal 
members — of the U.N. to accept that majority decision. 

“ The Canal is blocked, and all that has happened is that the 
mtervention of H M. Government has no doubt prematurely brought 
the operations m the Smai desert to a close. What H M. Government 
have done, imdoubtedly, is to mtervene against Egypt, which was 
clearly attacked by Israel. I do not know whether they regard that 
as separatmg the combatants or settlmg hostihties. What they have 
done is to bomb a number of civilians as well as mihtary installations. 
IMmisterial protests.] What they have done is to destroy all faith m 
collective security. What they have done now, by refusing to accept 
the U N. resolution, is virtually to destroy that institution, which the 
Prime Minister once described as * the hope of mankind.^ 

** So far as an Arab-Israel peace settlement being reached, there is, 
m our opmion, a strong case for a U N. force to police the armistice 
frontiers of the Arab States and Israel. Is it the view of H.M. Govern- 
ment that the U.N. police force should do that ? And if they did that, 
what reason is there for such a pohee force to operate m the Canal 
Zone at aU i Why has the Prune Munster brought in the phrase 
about ‘ satisfactory arrangements being agreed to * over the Suez 
Canal 2 Does he mean that Egypt is to be bound to accept by force 
the 18-Power proposals, or what does he mean by it ? Why, indeed, 
should the settlement of the Suez Canal be brought into this matter 
at all ? Finally, by what right is the Prime Minister now proposing 
that until the U.N. force is constituted, both combatants have still to 
accept the origmal ultimatum ? 

“ All this 18 imquestionably in defiance of the resolution of the 
General Assembly. One cannot get away from that. We regard the 
Government’s reply as the most tragic statement that has been made 
in this House since 1939. 

” I know that passions run very high on both sides of the House in 
this matter. But I do beg Members to realize how terribly anxious 
we are about the implications of this action. No doubt it is possible 
and comparatively easy for Bntish and French forces to subdue 
Egypt. No one ever doubted that. But do Members not reflect in 
their hearts that the implications of this defiance of the Assembly’s 
resolution mean that in future the Assembly can never hope to cope 
with any international crisis again ? Do not Members appreciate, at 
this time above all, when news of Russian aggression in Hungary is 
coining through, that it is an immense tragedy that the moral 
strength of tins country and of the U.N., because of our action, is so 
gravely damaged ? . . . 

I know how high passions are raised, but I do beg them [the 
Government] to listen to my words We represent on this issue the 
point of view of millions of men and women — ^not all Labour Party 
supporters, many of them of no political persuasion, and I venture to 
say, many of them persons who have hitherto voted Conservative. If 
only the Government had been prepared to accept that resolution. 
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nmcli of the damage could have been repaired, hut they have, 
unfortunately, refused. They are contmxmig the war against Egypt ; 
they are eontmumg the bombing-, the destruction, and the casualties, 
and all that has been pub forward are niggling, haggling proposals 
that . . . [Mr. Gaitskell*s words were drowned m loud and prolonged 
Ministerial cries of dissent.] 

“ Up to this moment, for my part, I had hoped for a change in 
Government pohcy. I had hoped originally that the Government 
would have accepted our first proposal to defer action. They refused. 

I hoped then that the pressure of world opinion upon them would 
make them change their minds, and I hoped finally that the passing 
of this resolution by such a vast majority in the U.N. Assembly 
would bring them to their senses. Alas, this is not so, and we can 
draw only one conclusion : If this country is to be rescued from the 
predicament into which the Government has bronght it, there is 
only one way out — a change in the leadership of the Government. 
Only this can save our reputation and reopen the possibihty of 
mamtaining the U N. as a force for peace We must have a new 
Government and a new Prime Mimster. The immediate responsibility 
in this matter rests on the only people who can affect the situation — 
Members opposite. I beg them to consider where we are being led, and 
the appalli ng international eonseqnences of this gross error. I ask 
tbem, baving done so, to do their duty.” 

Sir A. Eden : “ It is not true that countries are not allowed to make 
counter-proposals or other suggestions after the General Assembly 
bas passed a resolution. A General Assembly resolution is a recom- 
mendation to Governments, and action can only be approved by the 
Security Council. Therefore we are entirely within our rights m 
putting forward our views on the resolution. Mr. Gaitskell asked why 
we put m the Suez Canal. The object is to show that we should try 
to use this situation to deal with all the outstanding problems m the 
Middle East, and it would be unwise to leave any one of tbem -unre- 
solved. The other question Mr. GaitskeU asked was — * Why operate 
in the Canal Zone ^ * The answer is beca-use it is in the Canal Zone 
that, in our judgment, the danger has lam and still lies. hir. Gaitskell 
said the U.N after this would never he able to operate again. Each 
one of us is entitled to his judgment on that. I take exactly the 
opposite view. If the U.N. would take this opportunity to build up 
an international force and take practical action to meet a situation 
which cannot be met hy passing resolutions, then I am sure that the 
future of the United Nations would be assured and peace much 
strengthened.” 

Mr, Gaitskell : ** May I make one last appeal to the Prune Minister ? 
We have a new situation now. Eightmg between the Israelis and 
Bgrypt m the Sinai Desert has come to an end. The Canal is blocked. 
Would it not be wise, in the light of this, and of the General Assembly 
resolution and proposals — ^which we all welcome — ^for a U.N. pohce 
force, that instructions should now be given, in accordance with the 
resolution, to cease further mihtary action ? I beg the Prime Minister 
to imderstand that on his answer to this question public opinion will 
judge him.” 

Sir A. Eden : I made plain in the debate, when we were supported 
by tbe House on a censure motion, the reasons why we were taking 
the action. The Government remain absolutely convinced that 
proceeding with this action is the best way of limiting hostilities and 
getting an early separation of the forces on both aides. Therefore we 
consider it our duty to fulfil that obligation.” 

After further heated exchanges between Government and Opposi- 
tion supporters, the debate was wound up by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who 
reiterated the Anglo-French intention to separate the combatants 
Amidst uproar, and Opposition cries of resign,” “warmongers,” 
and “ whose finger on the trigger® ” the Foreign Secretary declared : 
“ Members opposite seem to have forgotten the history of the past 
ten years. We are not proposing to mtervene on the side of Israel. 
We are intervening to separate the combatants. If the U.N. decide 
to constitute a force, it must also decide to remain m the area until 
there is a peace settlement between Israel and the Arab States, We 
believe that the U-N. force should stay there until satisfactory 
abrrangements had been made m respect of the Suez Canal Certamly 
we should accept a settlement which conforms to the six principles 
tinarumously agreed hy the Security Coimcil. I beheve it should be 
possible to find such a settlement. In the meantime we mtend to see 
that this war between these two countries is stopped. If it should 
come out of this situation that the United Nations equips and organizes 
itself so that it Is m a position to act quickly in a similar situation, we 
will have done a good thing for the peace of the world.” 

The emergency session ended amidst violent anti-Govem- 
ment demonstrations from the Opposition benches and pro- 
Govemment demonstrations from the Government benches. 

Among the leading British newspapers, the Anglo-French 
action in the Canal Zone was supported by The Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily Express, Daily Mail, and Sunday Times, but 
was strongly opposed by the News Chronicle, Daily Herald, 
Manchester Guardian, and The Observer. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer - 
Sunday Times - News Chronicle - Daily Herald - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tiibune - Be Monde, Paris - Be 
Figaro, Paris - United Nations Information Centre, Bondon) 
(Prev. rep* Middle Hast, 15166 D ; 15^49 A*) 

Note. Further developments in the Middle Eastern situation, 
including international reactions to the crisis, will be described in 
subsequent articles. (JS3d. K.O.A.) 


A- POLAND - SOVIET UNION. — Agreeznent on 
Soviet Economic Assistance. 

An agreement signed in Moscow on Sept.l 8 between Poland 
and the Soviet Union provided for large-sc^ale So\^et aid to the 
Polish economy, as follows : ( 1 ) Poland would receive in 1956 
credits totalling 100 , 000,000 roubles, payable partly in gold and 
partly through the supply by the U.S.S.R. of certain commo- 
dities essential for the Polish economy (copper, rubber, and 
fats) ; Poland would pay the two per cent annual interest on 
this loan in the form of dehveries of Polish goods, the delivenes 
to be effected between 1957 and 1960 in equal annual instal- 
ments. ( 2 ) The Soviet Gov-ernment agreed to extend for four 
to five years ” the repayment of cre&ts previously granted to 
Poland in connexion with the supply of equipment for Polish 
industrial projects. 

Trybnna Liidu (organ of the Polish tlmted Workers* Party) stated 
that that part of the Soviet credit which was to be paid out m gold 
would enable Poland to find the most advantageous sources of supply 
on the world market for goods and commodities required by her 
economy. It pointed out that the Polish balance of payments was 
strained and that the necessity to reduce Polish coal exports made it 
still more difficult to obtam foreign currencies, particularly free 
currencies. The Soviet Union’s consent to the repayment of its 
earlier loans in Polish industrial goods, and not m gold or free 
currencies, was therefore of considerable help to Poland’s financial 
Situation. The article also mentioned that the total of Soviet credits 
granted earher (the repayment of which had now been extended) 
amounted to 810,000,000 roubles. 

The official announcement said that the Soviet assistance 
had been made available at Poland’s request. 

(Polish Embassy Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 10 S 38 B.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Expansion of Mr* Suhrawardy*s 
Government. - New Ministerial Appointments. 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s (Government was enlarged by the appoint- 
ment on Sept. 17 and 26 of Mr. Zahiruddm (Awami League), 
who took over the portfoho of Education and Health, and of 
Mr, R. R. Mandal (general secretary of the East Pakistan 
Scheduled Castes Union), who became Minister of State for 
Economic AJffairs. 

The Official Gazette announced on July 31 that the Govern- 
ment had set up a Federal Reorganization Committee to 
exaimne the reorganization of the structure of the Central 
Government in the light of the new Constitution. Mr. G. 
Ahmed, a member of the Cahmet Secretariat, was appomted 
chairman of the committee, which included, inter alios, the 
Secretaries of the Mmistries of Law, Commerce, Finance, and 
Defence.— (Paldstan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

Ckimgendum. In 15143 A, describing political developments in 
East Pakistan, it was stated in error that the new Mffiistry of Mr. 
Rahman Khan included a dissident United Front member. The 
relevant sen-fcence in the seventh paragraph of the first column should 
read : “ In its enlarged form it consisted of seven Awami League 
members, -two Congress Party members, and one representative each 
of the United Progressive Party and the pro-Communist Ckmaianiri 
Dal (Democratic Party).” (Ed. K.C.A.> 

c. INDIA. — Scheduled Castes. - Mass Conversion 
of Harijans to Buddhism. 

About 200,006 men and women belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes, iucludmg Dr, B. R. Ambedkar (the Harijan leader), 
embraced Bud&ism on Oct. 14 at a ceremony at Nagpur 
attended by some 300,000 people, most of them members of 
the Scheduled Castes. In addition to Dr, Ambedkar, other 
prominent personalities converted to Buddhism at the ceremony 
included Dr. Niyogi, a former Chief Justice of the Nagpur High 
Court, and Mr, Khohragade, general secretary of the Scheduled 
Castes Federation. 

Dr, Ambedkar stated after the ceremony that he would 
automatically cease to be a member of the Scheduled Castes 
Federation. Before the elections in 1957 he intended to found 
a new political party, to he called the Republic Party, member- 
ship of which would be open to all. — (The Hmdu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. X5069 E.) 

D. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

It was announced in Dublin on Aug. 30 that Mr. F. H. 
Boland, Ambassador in London since 1950, had been appomted 
permanent representative of the Irish Republic at the United 
Nations. 

On Aug. 31 it was announced that Mr. William Warnock, 
Assistant“Seeretary in the External Affairs Department, had 
been appomted Minister to the German Federal Republic oice 
Dr. T, J. Kleman, whose appomtment as Ambassador to 
Canada had been announced earher in the month. 

(Iriahi Times, Dublia) (Prev. rep. 14119 E.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Tito-Kkruskchev Discussions in 
Brioni and Crimea. - Reported Ideological D^erences 
1>etween. Yugoslavia and tJ.S.S.R. - Soviet Criticisms of 
Yugoslavia in Letter to East European Co mm unist 
Parties. - Discussions between ^ Yugoslav League of 
Communists and Communist Parties of Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. 

During September and October a number of discussions, 
bad not been previously announced and on winch no 
official statements were issued "after^vards, took place between 
Yugoslav and Soviet leaders both in Y'ugosla\’ia and in the 
U.S.S.R- Prior to these developments, M. Mikoyan (Soviet 
First Deputy Premier) had \nsited Briom on July 21-22 for 
talks with Marshal Tito and other Yugoslav leaders, includmg 
MM. Kardelj, Rankovieh and Pijade, after a visit to Budapest. 
No commumque was published on the Tito-Mikoyan talks, but 
it was commented m the foreign press that M. Mikoyan’s visit 
to Yugoslavia had been arranged at verj^ short notice and 
followed closely upon the governmental changes in^ Hungary 
which involved the resignation of M. Rakosi and his replace- 
ment by M. Erno Gero as First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party. 

On Sept. 19 M. IQinishehev arrived in Yugoslavia for an 
eight- day visit durmg which he had discussions with President 
Tito at Briom. On Sept. 27 President Tito, accompamed by 
M. Rankovieh and two other Yugoslav Commumst leaders, 
flew with M, Edirushchev to the Crimea to continue the dis- 
cussions, m which Marshal Bulganin and other So\net leaders 
also toolc part. They were jomed by M. Gero, who flew from 
Budapest to participate in the Crimea talks. On retummg to 
Belgrade on Oct. 5, President Tito said that his visit to the 
Crimea, made at M. Khrushchev’s mvitation, had been “ of a 
purely private character ” and was “ intended as a rest,” but 
had provided an opportumty for “ talks on the relations 
between our two coimtnes.” M. Kluushchev’s earlier visit to 
Belgrade had also been officially described as “ of a private 
nature for the purpose of a rest.” 

Although no official statement on the Briom and Crimea 
talks was issued in either country, comments by the Yugoslav 
Foreign Mimstry spokesman, M. Draskovicli, and by the 
Yugoslav Press made it clear that the questions discussed had 
included a letter criticizing the Yugoslav leadership which had 
been sent by the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party to other East European Communist parties. 

At a press conference on Sept- 29, M. Draskovicli said that the 
matters discussed had included problems of “ inter-State and inter- 
party relations '' and “ questions of an ideological nature.** He 
added that “ open questions and differences of view ** existed between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Umon, “ just as there is a broad volume of 
agreement on a number of questions concermng international affairs 
and mutual relations.** In reply to inquiries about the Soviet letter, 
M. Draskovich said that he did not know its contents as it had not 
been sent to Yugoslavia In a further statement on Oct. 12, M. 
Draskovich described the Briom and Crimea talks as a friendly 
exchange of views,** said they had not been of a kmd to caU for any 
decisions, and emphasized that they had in no way changed either 
the character of Yugoslav foreign pohey, which remained one of 
“ active co-existenoe,*’ or the principles on which Soviet- Yugoslav 
relations were based. 

An editorial published on Oct. 12 lu JSorba (organ of the Yugoslav 
League of Commumsts) demed that auy “ serious divergencies ’* 
existed between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Umon, but said that it 
was ‘‘ weU known ** that in the whole development of Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations since their normalization there were . outstanding 
questions and differences of views — above all m concepts on the 
forces and elements of Socialism in the present world, and on views 
as to the methods and forms of their mutual co-operation.** Referring 
to the Soviet letter, JBorba stated that this had apparently expressed 
the opimon that the Yugoslav League of Communists was not ** a 
purely Marxlst-Lemnist organization ** but had certain * Social- 
Democratic tendencies.** It commented that the letter was not m 
the spirit of the declaration signed in Moscow in June on co-operation 
between the Yugoslav and Soviet parties. 

The official Yugopress agency pubhshed on Oct. 5 a summary 
of the Yugoslav view on relations between Communist parties 
of different countries, which was believed to represent the 
prmciples laid down by President Tito m his conversations with 
the Soviet leaders. These were : (1) that co-operation between 
Communist and Sociahst parties must be on a basis of complete 
equahty ; (2) that the division of the world mto blocs en- 
dangered the progress towards peace which had already been 
achieved ; (8) that there was no universal formula for the 
development of Socialism, and that the experience of particular 
onmtries and particular Commumst and Socialist parties, 
tkou^ they could be useful to others, could not be imposed 
upon thmi- ‘"For Yugoslavs,” the statement concluded, 
‘^ on|y;eollflj)oration based on these prmciples is acceptable. 


and for this reason they apply them impartially in their 
relations with all progressive working-class parties and move- 
ments. To wish to impose one’s own opinion on others leads 
in the end to ideological and pohtical stagnation.” 

Delegations from the Pohsh, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 
Rumanian Commumst parties visited Yugoslavia durmg the 
past three months, resulting in the formal re-estabiishment of 
relations between the Yugoslav League of Communists and 
the Communist parties of the “ people’s democracies.” 

Poland. A delegation from the Polish Umted Workers* Party 
visited Yugoslavia from Aug. 25 -Sept. 2 for discussions with the 
League of Communists, and was received by President Tito. M. 
Mazur, secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish party, said 
that the purpose of the visit was to “ intensify fraternal relations 
between the two parties *’ and to learn from Yugoslav achievements 
A delegation from the Polish Seym visited Yugoslavia from Sept 3-21, 
a return visit bemg paid to Warsaw by a Yugoslav parhamentary 
delegation m October. 

Bulgaria. A delegation from the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Commumst Party, led by M. Zhivkov (Fust Secretarj^), 
arrived in Belgrade at the end of September for discussions with 
M. Rankovieh and other members of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav League of Communists. It was announced on Oct. 7 that it 
had been decided to re-estabhsh contact between the two parties on a 
basis of ** equality, mutual respect, and non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs.*’ The Yugopress agency welcomed this 
decision, but commented that the talks had revealed “ different 
viewpomts on certain impoitant questions of theory and on the 
apphcation of Socialist prmciples.” 

Hungary. A delegation fi*om the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Workers* Party, mcludmg M Gero, M. Hegediis (Prime 
Minister), and M. Kadar (secretary to the Central Committee), 
arrived in Belgrade on Oct 15 for similar discussions A communique 
issued on Oct. 23 stated that the talks had been held in a spirit of 
“ friendship, frankness, and mutual understanding ** ; that the 
Yugoslav League of Commumsts had accepted an invitation to send 
a delegation to Hungary ; and that the two parties had agreed to 
co-operate on “ a basis of full confidence, equality, and non-mter- 
ference in each other’s mternal affairs,” which, while permitting 

constructive and comradely criticism,” would prevent “ the 
repetition of past mistakes which inflicted serious harm upon the 
workers’ movement.” 

Comment by the Hungarian Press and radio mentioned as factors 
in the improvement of relations with Yugoslavia the dismissal of 
M. Rakosi (who was described by Budapest Radio on Oct 10 as 
“ the most compromised of all Communist leaders, dead or Living, m 
the provocative action directed against Yugoslavia ”), M. Gero’s 
earher meetmg with President Tito in the Crimea, the arrest of 
General Farkas, and the posthumous rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk. 

Rumania. A delegation from the Rumanian Government and the 
Rumanian Workers* Party, headed by the party’s First Secretary, 
M. Gheorghin-D 63 , and the Prime Minister, M. Stoica, arrived in 
Belgrade on Oct 20 for a nine- day visit, in response to an invitation 
extended by President Tito while in Rumania in Jxme. A ]omt 
declaration was signed on Oct 28 stating that the Yugoslav League 
of Communists and the Rumanian Workers* Party had agreed on the 
need for full and equal co-operation between national Communist and 
Socialist parties and other workers’ and progressive movements,” 
and that they had also agreed to accept differing forms and methods 
for the construction of Socialism.” 

The Yugoslav-Soviet discussions, the suddenness with which 
M. Khrushchev arrived in Belgrade and Marshal Tito left 
for the Crimea, and the admissions of ideological differences 
between the two countries, gave rise to much speculation and 
many conjectures m the Western press. According to one 
theory, it was believed possible that M. BJirushchev might 
have sought to obtain President Tito’s support for his “ de- 
Stalinization ” policy against a group in the Soviet party 
leadership led by M. Molotov, It was suggested, though 
without any official substantiation, that this group might have 
been responsible for the letter to the East European Com- 
mumst parties, and it was also suggested that it might have 
been supported by the Soviet Army leadership as a result of 
fears that increasing Yugoslav influence might result in the 
adoption of a “ neutralist ” foreign policy by the “ people’s 
democracies,” In this connexion it was conj'ectured m the 
British, U.S. and French press that the Soviet leadership 
might have become alarmed at the increasingly independent 
Ime taken by some of the “ people’s democracies,” as evidenced 
by the trend towards democratization in Poland following the 
Poznan riots and by the governmental changes in Hungary. 
Another question at issue was believed to be the Yugoslav 
Government’s action in brmgmg to trial a number of Com- 
munists who had supported the Commform in 1948 and had 
recently returned to Yugoslavia from exile.— (Tanjug Agency, 
Belgrade - Polish and Bulgarian Embassies, London - Hungarian 
Review, Budapest - Agerpres, Bucharest - Tunes - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 
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A. HUNGARY. — Insurrection against Communist 
Regime. - M. Nagy becomes Prime Minister- - Formation 
of All-Party Government. - Pledge of Free Elections and 
Democratic Freedoms. - Release of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
- Withdrawal from Warsaw Pact. - M. Nagy’s Call for 
Withdrawal of Soviet Forces and Permanent Hungarian 
Neutrality under U.N. Guarantee. - Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Government overthrown by Soviet Army. - M. 
Kadar forms ‘^Puppet’* Communist Government. - 
Soviet Armed Repression of Hungarian People’s Resis- 
tance. - Mass Exodus of Refugees. 


During the last week of October a nation-wide revolutionary 
movement agamst the Communist regime broke out in Hungary, 
leading to the formation of an all-party Government by 
M. Imre Nagy. In response to overwhelrmng popular demands, 
M. Nagy subsequently annoimced that free elections would be 
held ; ttiat talks would he opened with the XJ.S.S.R. to secure 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary ; that Himgary 
had left the Warsaw Pact ; and that she mtended to adopt a 
policy of permanent neutrality, which, M. Nagy asked, should 
be guaranteed by the Umted Nations. 

Although the Soviet Government ostensibly entered mto 
negotiations with M. Nagy’s Government on the withdrawal of 
So\det forces from Himgary, it suddenly moved large reinforce- 
ments of infantry, tanks, and artillery mto the country and, 
without warning, at dawn on Nov. 4 launched a concentrated 
attack on Budapest and other provmcial centres held by the 
Hungarian patriots. At the same tune M. Nagy’s Govern- 
ment was overthrown by the Soviet forces and a “ puppet ” 
regime set up at Szolnok (50 miles S.E, of Budapest) under 
M. Janos Kadar, who had succeeded M. Gero as First Secretary 
of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) party,, and who had 
been a member of M. Nagy’s all-party government. Despite 
heroic resistance against overwhelming odds by the Hungarian 
civil population and armed forces, the Soviet Army succeeded 
within a few days m establishing virtual control throughout 
the country, apart from a few isolated centres — some m Buda- 
pest itself — stiU holdmg out. According to subsequent des- 
patches from Hungary, over 1,000 Soviet tanks and some ten 
Soviet divisions had been used to crush the resistance of the 
Hungarian people. 

The chaotic conditions in Hungary during this period, m 
which the situation changed almost from hour to hour, made it 
impossible for the outside world to obtain a detailed picture 
of the events while they were in progress, apart from broad- 
casts from Government and msurgent radio stations, eye- 
witness accounts by the many thousands of refugees who 
crossed the frontier mto Austria, and despatches by press 
correspondents of many nationahties who were in Hungary at 
the time. It subsequently became clear, however, that large 
areas of Budapest had been devastated ; that tens of thousands 
of Hungarians had been killed and wounded, as well as many 
Russian soldiers ; that near-famme conditions were prevailing 
m the capital ; and that normal hfe was at a standstill through- 
out the country. It also became clear that the Soviet mter- 
vention liad been resisted by the entire working-class, as weU 
as by the Hungarian Army ; that the Soviet forces had m 
many cases acted with the utmost brutality m crushing the 
people’s uprismg ; and that M. Kadar’s “ puppet ” Govern*- 
ment was completely discredited among the Hungarian people 
and owed its existence solely to Soviet military support. 


The Hunganan msurrection, and its subsequent repression 
by the Soviet Army, had been preceded by the return of M. 
linre Nagy to political life ; the formal posthumous rehahilite- 
tion of Laszlo Rajk and other executed “ Titoists , the 
arrest of General Mihaly Farkas, the former Defence M^ter, 
who had been expelled from the party m July ; and mass 
demonstrations by students, workers, and soldiers demandmg 
political reforms, the withdrawal of Soviet troops, the release 
of Cardinal Mmdszenty (the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Hungary* who had been under detention since 1948), and a new 
Government headed by M. Nagy. 

Posthumous Rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk. - Arrest of Ge^ral 
Farkas. The body of Laszlo Raik, together with the bodies of three 
others executed with Ra]k in 1949 on charges of * treason and 
** Titoism ** (General Palffy, Tibor Czenye, and Andras Szalai), were 
given a State funeral in Budapest on Oct 6, following the posthumous 
rehabilitation of the executed men some months earlier Gover^ent 
leaders present at the ceremony declared that those msponsible for 
** these infamous crimes ” — i.e. the execution of Rajk and nis 
colleagues— would be called to account,'* particular mention being 
made of General Farkas. On Oct. 12 it was offloiaJly announced that 
Farkas had been arrested for “ violating Socialist legality and had 
been deprived of his military rank 


M. Nagy readmitted to HungariaB Workers* Party. Budapest 
Radio announced on Oct. 14 that party membership had been 
restored to Imre Xagy, Prune llinister of Hungary from 1953 to 
April 1955, when he was expelled as a traitor,” Trotskyist,” and 
** Titoist.” The broadcast said that an important part m M. Nagy’s 
earlier expulsion from the party had been played by the personal 
prejudices of Rakosi ” [the former First Secretary of the Hunganan 
Workers* Party.] 

Imre Nagy (60), a locksmith m his early years, served in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army during the First World War and was taken prisoner 
by the Russians. He jomed the Bolshevist forces after the Russian 
Revolution, became a Soviet citizen in 1918, and returned to Hungary 
in 1919, holding a minor post m Bela Hun’s Commimist regime 
After the latter’s collapse he fied to France, but subsequently returned 
to Hungary m the early ’twenties, being arrested and imprisoned. 
In 1930 he went to the U.S S.R , where he remamed throughont the 
Second World War. Returning to Hungary with the Soviet Army, 
he became l^Iimster of Agriculture m the post-war Communist 
Government, was Speaker of the Hungarian Parliament from 
1947-53, and m the latter year became Prime Minister m succession to 
M. Rakosi. On March 8. 1955, he was condemned by the Central 
Committee of the Party for “ rightist deviationism ” and, after being 
denounced by M. Rakosi, was deprived of the Premiership and 
expelled from the party on April IS, 1955. M. Nagy was “ rehabili- 
tated ” in August 1956, after Rakosi’s falL 



Mass Demonstrations. - Demands for Reforms, Mass demonstra- 
tions, attended by hundreds of thousands of workers, students, and 
soldiers, took place on Oct. 22-23 in Budapest, Debreczen, Miskolc, 
Szeged, Gyor, and other cities, at which demands were made for 
greater democratization of the Government, the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, the release of Cardmal Mmdszenty, and the return of 
M. Nagy to pohtical power. In Budapest, _ where some 200,000 
demonstrators massed in the centre of the city, representatives of 
Hungarian umversities and high schools adopted a 22-pom.t resolution 
calling znter alia for M Nagy to be “ placed at the head of the Go^m- 
ment and the party ” ; for rapid progress towards democratization, 
changes in the party leadership, removal of Stah ni sts, and pun^h- 
ment of those g^ty of past errors ; for the development of Soviet- 
Hungarian relations on a basis of absolute equahfcy ; for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from the country; for the ending of the 
teaching of Russian as a compulsory language m schools ; ^or 
less time to be devoted to the teaching of Marxism-Lemmsm. The 
resolution expressed ^‘solidarity with our Polish comrades,” declaring 
that Poland had set “ an example which our country should follow. 

Heavy fightmg broke out m Budapest durmg the night of 
Oct. 23-24, following the mass demonstrations of the previo^ 
48 hours. A state of emergency was declared throughout the 
country, martial law, a censorship, and a curfew imposed, 
all rail and air communications with the outside world cut on. 
At dawn on Oct. 24 it was announced that M. Nagy had taken 
over the Premiership from M. Hegedus, and that the Govemmmt 
had invoked the Warsaw Treaty and were appealing to the 
Soviet forces to help restore order, [It subsequently became 
known that M. Gero, and not M. Nagy, had been responsible 
for callmg in Soviet troops.] 

October 24. - Outbreak of Insurrection, - M. Nagy becomes 
Prime Alinister. 


3 30 a m. — ^the Government banned aU public meetings and 
ipon the armed forces to maintam order, this being the first ofldoial 
ntimation that an insurrection had broken out ; 7.13 a an 

lU-mght meeting, the Central Committee of the Work^ 

Party confirmed the appointment of M. Nagy as ^ime M^ter, with 
VI Gero remaining First Secretary of the party; 7.4o am,— the 
Government ^ state emergency,; 8 a.m.— the Govern- 

nent invoked M e^^w Pact and appealed to the^Soviet forc^ to 
Sstor^order , ^10^33:^ a^pea^ed to the insurgents to 
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lay down their aims, and promised that no action would be taken 
against them it they did so. This promise was repeated at interva^ 
by Budapest radio thronghout the day, and was remtoroed by broad- 
cast appeals for order "by two former Presidents, M. Zoltan Tildy (tne 
former leader of the Smallholders* Party) and M. Szakasite (the 
former Social Democratic leader). At 7 p.in., however, it was o^i^y 
admitted that heavy fighting progress in Budapest and that 

** reactionary groups *’ were attacldng Government hnildings, 
barracks, and other places. According to reports by traveller 
crossing the Austrian frontier, armed groups of workers, studei^ 
and even schoolhoys were attaclcmg Co mmu nist Party oflSces, the 
EUarolyi military barracks, and the Budapest radio station, andhad 
established themselves in strength on Csepel Island, an mdustnal 
area south of the city- 

In his broadcast appealing to the insurgente to lay down their 
arms, TVT- Nagy promised a “ broad democratization of Hungarian 
public life,” the ** construction of Socialism based on specific 
Hungarian characteristics.** and a basic improvement of the 
people*s living standards.** After stressing that these reforms 
depended on the restoration of order, he added : Peaceful student 
demonstrators have been joined by hostile elements who have 
misguided many workers and are mcitmg them to actions against the 
people*s democracy. I call on all Hungarians to he firm agamst^these 
provocateurs . . . Our national existence and future am at stake.*’ 

October 2S. - Spread of Insurrection. - M- Kadar replaces 

M. Ger6 as First Secretary of Hungarian Workers* Party. 

Despite frequent claims by Budapest Radio that the insur- 
gents had been “liquidated,” the revolt spread throughout 
the country and it became apparent durmg the day that large 
areas of Western Hungary were in insurgent hands. Moreover, 
it became clear that tiie bulk of the Hungarian armed forces 
were on the side of the insurgents and, that the main strength of 
the revolt was being provided by the industrial workers. 

Pitched battles between the insurgents and the secret police 
(A.V.H.) were reported from Budapest and other cities , insurgent 
radio stations came on the air at Pecs (the coalmining town near the 
Yugoslav border) and Miskolc (the second largest mdnstrial centre, 
in N'.E. Hungary) ; and “ Workers* Councils ” were reported to have 
been formed by the insurgents at these centres and also at Gyor, 
Magyarova, and other places in Western Hungary. Meanwhile 
Budapest Radio warned the population to keep indoors between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m., declared that persons breakmg the curfew order 
would be shot at sight, and repeated its appeals to the insurgents to 
lay down thetc arms, promismg them immunity from punishment If 
they did so. 

During the morning M. Nagy announced in a broadcast (1) 
that a National Government would be formed “ on the broadest 
basis ” to correct “ the mistakes and crimes ” of the past ; 
(2) that negotiations would be begun with the U.S.S.R., “ on 
a basis of equality,” to secure the vsithdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Hungary ; (3) that the Central Committee of the party 
approved the formation of Workers’ Councils ; (4) that an 
amnesty would be declared for all persons laying down their 
arms by 10 p.m. the same evening ; (5) that workers and 
“ loyal citizens ” were to “ liquidate mercilessly ” anyone who 
continued fighting after that time-limit ; and (6) that the 
Government’s programme would be aimed at creatmg “ a 
sound national economy based on Socialist principles.” M- 
Nagy admitted that there were good reasons for the popular 
discontent, said that the people of Budapest had been 
“embittered” by their bad living conditions, and declared 
that the Government were determined to learn from the 
“ tragic mistakes ” of the past. 

It was also annotmced on this date that M- Janos Kadar had 
been appointed First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party in succession to M, Emo Gero, who had been reheved of 
his post. 

M. Kadar succeeded Laszlo Rajk as Minister of the Interior in 
1948, but was arrested m 1950 on charges of ** treason ** and 
** Titoism ** He was never brought to trial but was held m detention 
camps for several years until Stalin’s death, when he was released, 
rehabilitated, and subsequently restored to party membership, 
becoming pajrty secretary for Budapest. He had been elected to the 
Polithuro and Central Committee on the previous day (i.e. Oct. 24), 
at the same meeting at which M. Nagy assumed the Premiership 
in place of M. Hegedus. 

October 26. - M. Nagy’s Acceptance of Workers* Demands 
for Withdrawal of Soviet Troops from Hungary. 

While fighting contmued in Budapest and many provincial 
cities, M. Nagy received a workers’ delegation from Borsod- 
Gomor coxmty (Miskolc area) demanding, on behalf of the 
insurgents, the elimination of “mistakes” in the national 
economy ; the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary ; 
the immediate trial of Mihaly Farkas ; and greater powers for 
the Hungarian Parliament. The delegation stated that a 
geneml stoike had been caDed in the area and that work would 
not^ be resumed until their demands had been met and, in 
panldiia^, unt^ the Russian forces had left Hungary. 


Budapest Radio announced that M. Nagy was in agreempt 
with the delegation’s demands and had promised the formation 
of a new Government “ representing the People’s Front and 
corresponding to the people’s will.” Later m the day Budapest 
Radio repeated its appeals for the restoration of order, reiterated 
that insurgents laying down their arms would be granted an 
amnesty, and called for the “ liquidation ” of insurgent groups 
continuing to resist. 

One of the first authoritative accounts of the events m Hungary 
was given on this date m a despatch by Mr. Gordon Shepherd, Special 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who was m Budapest through- 
out the fightmg and did not leave Hungary until Nov. 5, when he 
crossed the Austrian frontier with other foreign press correspondents. 
In this despatch, earned out of Hungary by an Austnan citizen and 
transmitted to London, Mr. Shepherd wrote : 

” This IS no mere revolt of a disgruntled party junta It is no mere 
demonstration which has got out of hand due to trigger-happy 
dfazens. It 18 an outright civil war in which 90 per cent of 
Hungary’s anti-Commumsts have struggled to express their hatred 
for the regime and its Russian protectors The number of dead and 
dymg is impossible to estimate. One doctor assessed it for me at more 
t.bfl-n 3,000 killed and seriously wounded But he was judging only 
from the state of Budapest hospitals. Every ward of these, he said, 
has been crammed . . . 

‘‘ I drove slowly through the centre of the city soon after dawn 
to-day. It was hke a front-line strongpomt in a major military 
campaign Tanks blocked the mam Danube bridges and covered aU 
prmcipal cross-roads. Burnt-out lorries and cais lay on their sides in 
the street Broken glass glistened on the pavements and the smashed 
cable wires of the tram system trailed on the ground From blackened 
doors came that acrid war-time smell of debris mingled with spent 
gunfire and corpses. It was last in the air of Budapest m 1944. On 
that occasion the Russian troops came as ‘ hberators.* Now hatred 
against them has provided the mainspring of the uprising and the 
popular fury for more than 7 2 hours. 

** From what I have seen and been told there is no doubt that the 
spearhead of revolt was in units of the Hungarian Regular Army 
Itself. The Kossuth Academy, the Hungarian officers’ traimng 
school, went over en bloc to the rebels Others, like the Hadik 
barracks, were taken by force, but after half-hearted resistance. 
Several military commanders are said to have shown themselves 
* benevolently neutral ’ by takmg no part, but ofl:ering the rebels free 
pick of their arsenal. Three mdependent eye-witnesses told me how 
they had seen Hungarian, officers distributing arms to the civilian 
demonstrators . . . 

** The entire armoured element of one Soviet mechanised division, 
numbering more than 150 tanks, is thought to have been called in 
with other Russian troops . . It seems fair to say that in some oases 
the Soviet troops appeared reluctant to carry out their unpleasant 
job. Yet in other oases their hastiness or wilful brutality have 
caused needless slaughter. One of the worst massacres of the last 
three days happened when Russian tanks opened fire on a crowd of 
passive and unarmed people in Parliament Square yesterday. The 
total dead here alone is put at over 100. Women and children were 
among the dozens mown down . . The most impossible thing to 

convey out of the tragic Budapest scene, yet the most important, is 
the choking hate of the ordinary people against their present masters, 
and the Russians who protect them ...” 

October 27-28. - M. Nagy’s Meeting with Russian C.-in-C. - 
Soviet Promise to withdraw Troops from Budapest. - 

Appointment of Six-Member Government Presidium. - Nagy 
Government accepts Insurgent Demands. 

In two broadcasts in the afternoon and evening of Oct. 28, 
M. Nagy announced (1) that he had had talks witla the Soviet 
C.-in-C. in Hungary, who had promised that all Russian forces 
would be withdrawn immediately from Budapest ; (2) that 
negotiations would be begun with the U.S.S.R. to secure the 
witlidrawal of Soviet forces from the whole of Hungary , 
(8) that the secret police (A.V.H.) had been dissolved ; (4) that 
a new police force would be created, based on the Army and on 
“ armed units of the workers and the youth movement ” ; 
(5) that the Communist coat-of-arms would be abolished and 
the former national coat-of-arms (the Kossuth emblem) 
restored m the national flag ; (6) that March 15 (the 

anniversary of the Hungarian revolution of 1848, abolished as 
a pubhc holiday by the Communist re^me) would again become 
the principal Hungarian national holiday ; (7) that a six-man 
Government Presidium had been set up as the supreme 
executive authority, consisting of M. Kadar, M. Antal Apro 
(First Deputy Prermer), M. Karoly Kiss (Minister for National 
Plaiming), M. Ferenc Muenmeh (Minister of the Interior), 
M. Zoltan Szanto, and M. Nagy himself. This body (all of 
whom were Communists or Communist sympathizers) would 
hold office until the fourth congress of the Hungarian Workers’ 
party. 

M. Nagy concluded by denying that a “ counter-revolution ” 
had taken place, declarmg that the uprising had been “a 
democratic movement which swept our whole nation in order 
to secure our independence, which is the only basis of a Socialist 
democracy.” 
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M Nagy’s announcement of the governmental and other changes 
was preceded by a broadcast m which he called upon all units 
supportmg the Government to cease fix’e immediately, and to shoot 
only if attached. He appealed to the msnrgents to cease fire like-ff ise, 
and promised an amnesty for all who had taken part in the fight mg 

Meanwhile the insurgent forces liad strengthened their hold 
on the provinces and were reported to be in control of most of 
the pro^TJicial cities, meludmg Szeged, Debreczen, Pecs, 
Szolnok, Miskolc, Kaposvar, Vesprzem, Szombathely, Papa, 
Gyor, Magyarovar, Sopron, Hegj'eshalom, Szentgotthard, and 
Dunafoldvar. In many of these towns, and over wide rural 
areas, control was being exercised by councils set up by 
insurgent soldiers, workers, and students. Prior to M. Nagy’s 
broadcasts on Oct. 28, “ Free Hungarian ” stations at Gyor and 
Miskolc had repeated the msurgents’ demands for the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Hungary, the democratization 
of Hungarian political life, the suppression of the secret police, 
and free elections and complete national mdependence. A 
mamfesto by the Gyor Workers’ Council said that M. Nagy was 
acceptable to the insurgents as Prime Minister, but tliat many 
of hjs Ministers were unacceptable. 

Fighting had meanwhile continued m Budapest, though apparently 
on a somewhat reduced scale ; an indication of its seventy in the 
preceding days was given by Budapest Radio (Oct 28), which 
admitted that 3,500 people were lying wounded in Budapest hospitals. 
The position m Budapest and m Hungary generally was described 
m a further despatch to the Daily Tdegraph (Oct. 28) by Mr 
Shepherd, who wrote as follows : 

Fightmg contmued m the city durmg the week-end [Oct. 27*28] 
though on a rednced and moie sporadic scale. The severest actions 
have been on the bills of Buda, near the island of Csepel, south of the 
city, at an intersection of the Stalin road in the middle of the capital, 
and at the Maria Theresa Barracks. Here a group of students and 
soldiers rejected fonr successive orders to surrender. Soviet tanks 
fired at pomt-blank range. This afternoon the tanks resumed the 
bombardment. 

“ The Russians are using their hea-vy^ tanks purely as extermmation 
sq.nads. They rumble from one district to another, flattemng every 
house where even one smper’s rifle is heard, or suspected. Moscow 
may restore ‘ order * by these means, but it will never quell the fresh 
waves of hate which every new action sets up. Of the dozens of 
moving incidents I have seen m the streets the most pathetic sight 
was the action of a little Hungarian boy, aged about eight or mne. 
He clambered into a Soviet tank and poured a little can of petrol on 
to its tracks in an attempt to start a blaze It is hard to t h in k of any 
Commumst Government reshuffle which will pacify tins spirit 

“ Rebels in the streets of Budapest thrust mto my hand shps of 
paper with the wavelength of ‘ Free Hungarian ’ radio stations 
operatmg allegedly in Vesprzem, Gyor, Miskolc, and Pecs. This 
indicates that all four regional centres are wholly or partly m rebel 
hands . . . 

<< Typical of this latest phase are a few hundred students and 
workmen who barricaded themselves be hin d stone and rubble 
barriers in the two main squares of Buda. As far as is known . . they 
had hardly any arms or food Yet they rejected surrender appeals 
across the barricades, even when made by friendly soldiers of the 
Hungarian Army. Their answer was ‘ We will stay here and die if 
necessary until the Russians agree to leave our homeland.’ Hater 
the students were dispersed. In one clash four were killed and 15 
injured. 

‘‘ Similar outbursts of fanatical patriotism are reported from all 
over the country. In the Eastern provinces a sort of peasants* 
guerrilla war is said to have broken out ... At Tatabanya the colhers 
are reported to be on strike . . . Regional revolutionary committees 
have been set up in Sopron and Hegyeshalom, on the Western 
frontier. In all cases the main targets of hate have been the Russian 
troops and the political police ...” 

Other reports reaching the outside world from Hungary Ipd 
similar stress on the hatred and detestation of the population 
for the secret police, many members of which had been killed 
during the uprising. The following despatch was received 
in London on Oct. 28 from the Vienna Correspondent of 
The Times, who had crossed the Austrian frontier and visited 
the insurgent-held town of Magyarovar : 

“ Yesterday [Oct. 27] your Correspondent was able to cross mto 
Hungary from the Austrian frontier town of Nickelsdorf, and go on 
about 10 miles to Magyarovar In Magyarovar on Friday morning 
[Oct. 26] some 80 people were killed and about 100 wounded when a 
detachment of A.V.H. (secret police) opened fire on a large unarmed 
crowd of demonstrators who had gone to their barr^ks on the 
outskirts of the town to tear down the red star which, for Hungarians, 
has become the detested symbol of Russian oppression. The people of 
Magyarovar took their revenge. Of the four officers of a detoohment 
of A.V.H. about 20 strong, one was killed on the spot. The three 
others took refuge in a cellar of the barracks. One of the three, smd 
to have been the commander, escaped The others were killed m the 
afternoon. One was lynched ; the other was hanged from a plane 
tree in one of the main streets ...” 

The Tivies correspondent also described how he had seen the 
bodies of men, women, and children, including a baby of 18 months, 
who had been mercilessly shot down by the secret police in Magyaro- 
var during the demonstrations. 


October 29-30. - M, Nagy ends Single-Farty Rule. - Promise ^ 
of Free Hlc^ctioiis. - Revival of Non-Commiinist Parties. - Formation 
of AU-Party Government. - Soviet Statement on Tro<^ Withdrawals 
from East European Countries. 

In a broadcast on Oct. 30, M. Nagy announced the *’ discon- 
tinuation of the one-party system ” and the formation of a 
National Gkivemment based on the Himganan ’Workers’ party, 
the Smallholders* party, the National Peasants’ party, and the 
Social Democrats. Budapest Radio stated that the Hur^arian 
Workers’ party was represented by M. Nagy and M. Kadar ; 
the Smallliolders’ party by M. Zoltan Tiidy and M. Bela Kovacs 
(its former secretary-general) ; and the National Peasant 
party by M. Ferenez Erdei. [The Social Democratic member was 
not named, but it was subsequently announced on Nov. 3 (see 
page 15192, first column) that it ivas represented in the all-party 
government by Mme. Anna Kethly as Minister of State.] 

M Tildy was Prune ZMimeter of Hungary’s first post-war non- 
Commumst Goveriiment, and President of the Republic until 1948* 
when he was dismissed and banished. M Kovacs and M Erdei also 
played a prominent pait m Hungarian politics m the immediate 
post-war years until the Communists seized power in 1948 and 
suppressed the former democratic parties. 

M. Nagy annoimced in his broadcast that the new Govern- 
ment fully recognized the Workers’ Councils and revolutionary 
committees set up in different parts of Hungary, called upon 
those bodies to support the Government, and promised the 
immediate release of Cardinal Mindszenty. He reiterated that 
the Soviet forces had agreed to withdraw unconditionally from 
Budapest, and ended his broadcast with the words : Long 
hve &ee and independent Hungaryl” M. Nagy was followed at 
the microphone by M. Tildy and M. Erdei, who called for full 
support for the National Government, emphasized that the 
country’s future would be decided by free and democratic 
elections, and called upon former party leaders in the pro\daces 
to re-form the Smallholders’ party and the National Peasants*' 
party. 

On Oct. 80 and 31 Budapest Radio and the Hungarian 
Defence Minis try issued statements from time to time saymg 
that the Soviet forces had begun to withdraw from Budapest, 
in conformity with the promise made to M. Nagy- Though the 
situation was obscure at the time, it subsequently became clear, 
however, that so far from withdrawing from Budapest, strong 
Soviet reinforcements of tanks and infantry had crossed the 
Hungarian frontiers to reinforce the troops already in the 
country. Rumours of a strong Soviet biffid-up during this 
period were fully confirmed when the Soviet forces suddenly 
launched an attack without warning at dawn on Nov. 4 (see 
below). 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Government had issued a len^hy 
declaration on Oct, 30 expressing its readiness to enter into 
discussions with the other countries which were parties to the 
Warsaw Treaty for the withdrawal of Soviet forces from those 
countries, and referrmg also to the situation in Himgary. The 
statement said : 

“ It IS comnion knowledge tbat Soviet units are stationed in 
Hungary and Rumania under tbe Warsaw Treaty, and in Poland 
under tbe Potsdam Four-Power Agreement and tbe Warsaw Treaty. 
Witb. tbe aim of safeguarding tbe mutual security of tbe Socialist 
countries, tbe Soviet Governinent is ready to examine, with tbe 
other countries tbat are members of tbe Warsaw Treaty, tbe question 
of tbe Soviet forces stationed in those countries. In doing so, tbe 
Soviet Government bases itself on tbe prmoiple tbat tbe statiomng 
of tbe forces of any member-State of tbe Warsaw Treaty on tbe 
territory of another member -State is done . . . only with tbe consent 
of tbe State on whose territory and at whose request those forces 
have been so stationed ” 

With reference to tbe situation in Hungary, tbe Soviet statement 
said * “ Developments have shown tbat tbe working people of 

Hungary ... are justly raising tbe question of el n mnatmg serious 
shortcomings in tbe sphere of economic development . . . and . - . 
bureaucratic distortions in tbe machinery of government. To this 
just and progressive movement of tbe working people, however, there 
have adhered forces of black reaction and counter-revolution which 
are trying to exploit tbe dissatisfaction of a section of tbe working 
people m order to undermine tbe foundations of tbe people’s demo- 
cratic system m Hungary and restore tbe old regime of landlords and 
capitalists. Tbe Soviet Government - . . deeply deplores the fact 
that developments in Hungary have led to bloodshed. At tbe request 
of tbe Hungarian Government, the Soviet Government have agreed 
to the entry mto Budapest of Soviet mihtary units m order to help 
the Hungarian authorities to restore order in tbe city. Bearing m 
mind tbat tbe further stationing of Soviet mihtary units in Hungary 
may provide a pretext for makmg the situation more tense, the Soviet 
Government have instructed its Military Conunand to withdraw 
Soviet military units from Budapest as soon as tbe Hungarian 
Government finds it necessary. At the same time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to enter into talks with the Hungarian People’s Republic 
and the other parties to tbe ‘Warsaw Treaty on the question of the 
stationing of Soviet forces in Hungary.” 
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October 31. - Hungary leaves Warsaw Pact. - Appeal to 

United Nations for Neutrality Guarantee. - M. Nagy*s Protest 

against Soviet Troop Movements. - Release of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

The Hungarian Government sent a message on this date to 
the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjdld, announcing 
Hungary’s mthdrawal from the Warsaw Treaty, appealing to 
the U.N. and the great Powers to guarantee Hungary’s perma- 
nent neutrality, and giving notice that the Himgarian dele- 
gation would raise this matter at the forthcoming regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

Budapest Radio announced during the day (1) that M. Nagy 
had seen the Soviet Ambassador, protested to him at the con- 
tinuing movement of Soviet troops and armour into Hungary, 
and informed him that Hungary mtended to leave the Warsaw 
Pact and pursue a policy of absolute neutrality ; (2) that 
M. Nagy had sent a telegmm to the Soviet President, Marshal 
Voroshilov, asking the Soviet Government to fix a date and 
place for negotiations on the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary ; and (B) that he had verbally informed all accredited 
diplomats m Budapest of his talks with the Soviet Ambassador. 
In a broadcast to the nation, M. Nagy said that the Govern- 
ment would demand the immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary and the termination of Hungary’s 
participation in the Warsaw Pact. 

In conformity with M. Nag^^’s pledge, Cardinal IVIindszenty 
was released from the monasteiy^ in which he had been detained 
under pohee surveillance. He returned on the same day to 
Budapest, where he was welcomed by great crowds. 

November 1-3. - Build-up of Soviet Forces in Hungary. - 
M. Nagy’s Protest to United Nations. - All-Party Ministry. 

Durmg the first three days of November the situation in 
Budapest remained relatively quiet, though extremely tense. 
Reports by Budapest Radio and by foreign press correspondents 
said that strong Russian forces were continuing to enter 
Hungary across the Soviet and Rumanian frontiers and 'were 
deploying in strength round the capital, which was bemg 
encircled by Soviet armour. Other Soviet tank formations were 
reported to be thrusting into Western Hungary, towards the 
Austrian frontier. On Nov. 2 the Hungarian Government 
ordered its armed forces to take up positions covering the 
Parliament building in Budapest and the approaches to the 
Danube bridges. 

M. Nagv sent a further communication to the U N. on the 
latter date dra'wmg attention to the continued entry of strong 
Soviet forces into Hungary, and pointing out that they had 
taken control of the principal railway lines and were moving 
into the western part of the country. The letter reiterated 
Hungary’s wish to leave the Warsaw Pact, to follow a policy of 
neutrality under U.N. guarantee, and to enter into immediate 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. At the same time M. Nagy protested to the Soviet 
Ambassador at the Russian troop movements, stating that 
Hungary intended to appeal to the Security Council. 

A Budapest broadcast of Nov. 3 said that the all-party 
National Government would be headed by M. Nagy as Prime 
Minister, General Maleter as Defence Mmister, and seven 
Mmisters of State, including M- Janos Kadar, M. Zoltan Tildy, 
M. Bela Kovacs, and Mme. Anna Kethly. It was representative 
of all the five parties which existed in 1945 (Smallholders, 
National Peasants, Social Democrats, Commumsts, and 
Democrats), and was noteworthy for the mciliislon of Mme. 
Kethly, a prominent Social Democratic leader who had been 
imprisoned for many years under the Communist regime. 
M. Muennicli, whose dismissal from the previous Government 
had been demanded by many of the insurgent committees, was 
not a member of the new Government. 

November 4. - Soviet Army attaclcs Budapest. - Overthrow of 
Nagy Government. - ** Puppet ** Communist Goverxunent 
set up by M. Kadar at Szolnok. 

At dawn on Nov. 4 the Soviet Army, having completely 
encircled Budapest, laimched a massive attack with tank and 
mfantry forces to crush the national uprising. During the night 
of Nov. 3-4 General Maleter, the Hunganan Mmister of 
Defence, and General Istvan Kovacs, Chief of Staff of the 
Hungarian Army, had been negotiating at Soviet headquarters 
for the withdrawal of Russian troops from Budapest, and the 
Soviet attack was apparently launched while these talks were 
still m progress. It was subsequently reported that Generals 
Palmeter and Kovacs had been forcibly detained by the 
Russians during the negotiations. 

The first news of the Soviet action was given in a 6 a.m. 
broadcast by M. Nagy, who announced that Soviet troops had 
unleashed an unprovoked attack on Budapest with the aim of 
overthrowing the Hungarian Democratic Government, and 
that thbe/ Himgarian armed forces were resistmg the aggression. 


For two hours thereafter Budapest Radio broadcast this 
annoxmeement at frequent intervals in Hungarian, Russian, 
English, French, and German, and made repeated appeals to 
the United Nations to come to Hungary’s assistance. At 8 a m., 
after plajnng the Hungarian National Anthem, Budapest Radio 
suddenly went off the air, its last words bemg “ Help Hungary ! 

. . . help us I . . . help us ! ” 

Later m the day, however, Free Hungarian radio stations in 
many parts of the country broadcast appeal after appeal to the 
outside world, calimg upon “ all civilized peoples ” to help the 
Hunganan nation in its struggle for independence against 
Soviet aggression. The broadcasts said that the Hungarian 
people were fighting not only for themselves but for Europe and 
the whole democratic world ; that men, women and cliiidren 
were resistmg the Soviet tanks m all parts of the country ; and 
that the entire people were prepared to give their hves for 
Hungary. Again and again these broadcasts asked : ‘‘ ^Vhat 
IS the United Nations domg? What is the United Nations 
doing ? ” 

From official information broadcast by the Government 
radio station, broadcasts by British and other correspondents 
in Budapest, and teleprinter messages sent to Vienna from 
the offices of Szdbad Nep (the official Communist organ) it 
appeared that the So\net Command had presented an 
ultimatum to M. Nagy’s Government at 4 a.m. calling upon 
it to surrender by noon, failmg which Budapest would be 
bombarded. This ultimatum — apparently designed to prevent 
M. Nagy’s Government from fulfilling its promises of a free, 
mdependent, and democratic Hungary — was rejected, and M. 
Nagy apparently tried to get m touch with Generals Maleter 
and Kovacs. As stated above, they were detained by the 
Russians with whom they were negotiatmg at the time. 

At noon on Nov. 4 Moscow Radio interrupted its programme 
to announce that a “ Hungarian revolutionary workers’ and 
peasants’ government ” had been formed by Janos Kadar ; 
tliat it had “ appealed to the Soviet Command for help in 
putting down the mutineers protected by the Nagy Govern- 
ment ” ; and that Soviet troops had “ crushed the forces of 
reactionary conspiracy among the Hunganan people ” and 
were “ liquidating the counter-revolutionary gangs.” The 
broadcast said that the Nagy Government had “ dismtegrated 
owmg to the withdrawal of honest patriots from it.” 

As stated in the Moscow broadcast, M. Janos Kadar had 
defected from M. Nagy’s all-party government — apparently 
after the Soviet ultimatum — and had set up a “puppet” 
government at Szolnok, headed by himself and under Soviet 
protection. Its membership was given by Moscow radio as : 
Janos Kadar, Premier; Ferenez Muennich, Deputy Premier, 
Armed Forces, and Security ; Georgy Marosan, Minister of 
State ; Imre Horvath, Foreign Affairs ; Istvan Kossa, Fmance ; 
Antal Apro, Industry ; Imre Dego, Agriculture ; and Sandor 
Ronai, Trade. All were Communists or Communist sympa- 
tliizers. 

Violent fighting broke out in Budapest after the Soviet 
attack on the city, the Hunganan Army and great numbers of 
workers and students fighting desperately against Russian troops 
attackmg the Parliament building, the Danube bridges, railway 
stations, and factories and strongpomts held by the patriots. 
Barricades 'svere erected in the streets, and great numbers of the 
civilian population — including women and even children — 
fought the Soviet tanks with “ Molotov cocktails,” petrol cans, 
and improvised weapons. Subsequent reports by press corres- 
pondents, and by the thousands of refugees who crossed the 
Austrian frontier, said that the Russians had in many cases 
beliaved with the greatest brutality and had mown down large 
numbers of civilians by artillery and tank fire. Particularly 
desperate resistance was offered by the factory-workers in the 
industrial areas of Budapest, while in the pro\mces the lightly- 
armed insurgent forces were similarly attempting to halt the 
movement of Soviet armour. A general strike, which had been 
m progress for some days in the areas held by the revolu- 
tionanes, spread throughout the whole of Hungary as the 
workers downed tools in protest against the Soviet aggression. 
Proclamations by the Workers’ Councils in many parts of the 
country declared that tlie strike would continue until all 
Russian troops had left the country and democratic freedoms 
were restored. 

November 5- 10. - Hungarian People’s Resistance crushed by Soviet 

Army. - Soviet ** Hunger Blockade ’* of Budapest. - Soviet 
Deportations of Hungarian Youths. 

Despite heroic resistance by the Hungarian armed forces and 
people, and in particular by the workers and students, the 
Soviet Army had succeeded by Nov. 10 in crushing the popular 
revolt in almost all parts of Hungary, apart from a few isolated 
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areas where the patriot forces were stiil holding out or resorting ] 
to guerrilla tactics. In Budapest, bitter fighting went on for 
niany days m which Hungarian troops, workers’ detachments, 
groups of students, and other eivnhans attempted to Iiold 
strongpomts on Csepel Island, at Buda Castle, and m other 
areas of the city. Outside the capital, particularly hea\"y 
fighting took place at Pecs — ^where, according to unconfirmed 
reports, the workers had destroyed the uranium mines to 
prevent their contmued exploitation by the Russians — and at 
Dunapeite (a new mdustrial town, formerly known as Szmha- 
varos, 35 miles south of Budapest), where powerful forces of 
So\net tanks, artillery, and an craft were thro^m mto action 
against steel- workers who were continuing to offer desperate 
resistance. On the Western frontier Soviet tanks had arrived 
at Gyor, Magyarovar, Hegyeshaiom, and Sopron, and were 
preventing refugees from crossing mto Austria, A few Free 
Hungarian radio stations remained on the air until Nov. 9, 
makmg appeal after appeal to President Eisenliower and the 
United Nations, and stressing repeatedly that ammunition was 
runnmg low^ and that the situation was desperate. 

The Soviet Command in Budapest issued a number of 
proclamations on Nov. 5-6 declaring inter aha that the Russian 
forces were m. Hungary ‘‘ not as conquerors but as friends ” 
and that the sole aim of Soviet military intervention w’-as to 
crush the counter-revolutionaries ” and crimmal reac- 
tionaries ” and to prevent the establishment of a Fascist 
dictatorship.” At the same time repeated demands were made 
that the insurgents should cease fightmg immediately and hand 
m their arms, under penalty of ‘‘ severe pimishment.” An 
important contributory factor m the Soviet conquest of 
Budapest was the action of the Soviet military authorities m 
preventing food supphes from reachmg the city, where the 
population was seriously short of food and large bread queues 
were formmg. 

A description of the situation m Hungary in the last stages of 
the people’s revolt, before it was finally crushed by the Soviet 
Army, was given in the following despatch (Nov. 9) from 
Vienna by Mr. Terence Prittie, correspondent of the Matiehester 
Guardian : 

“ Soviet urutahty is contributing substantially towards the 
prolongation of the increasingly bitter fightmg m Hungary, wheie 
the Free Huugaiian forces are continuing to resist the 200,000 men 
of the Soviet Aimy and its 4,600 tanks and 2,000 aircraft for 
sixth successive day. In Budapest many Free Hungarians haTe 
retreated into narrow alleys where the Russian tanks cannot follow 
them and are resisting all the attempts of Russian infantry to drive 
them out. 

•' The reason for the mcreasing bitterness of resistance which has no 
hope of ultimate success is the direct contx‘aven.tioii of the rules of 
war by the Russians In many parts of Hungary villagers have been 
shot because arms have been found on their premises, even though 
they had stopped fighting ... In Budapest some Hungarian soldiers 
were taken, after suiTendermg, to Rakoezy Square, where they were 
shot in cold blood. The soldiers had surrendered after hearing 
Budapest radio broadcast the terms of an alleged amnesty for aU who 
laid down their arms. Russian tanks have also filed several times on 
bread queues. This news has sent a shuddei of horror through 
Austria . . . 

“ The Kadar ‘ qmsling ’ Government is showing itself utterly 
unable to deal with the situation . . The helplessness of the regime is 
shown by ifcs admission, for the fiist time, that the Free Forces may 
have been inspired by ‘ genuine and honourable motives " in takmg up 
arms. Hitherto it had been caBing the forces ‘ Fascists ’ and * counter- 
revolutionaries.’ . . . This morning Budapest radio declared . * Never 
has any Government faced greater difficulties than ours. The factories 
and all transport services are not working. Armed bands are still 
fighting and looting. The population of Budapest is threatened with 
famine.’ . . . 

“ Outside the capital fierce fightmg is reported at Gyor, where 300 
Soviet tanks aie said to be taking part in the assault on the Free 
Hungarian stronghold. Fightmg is undoubtedly gomg on in other 
parts of southern and western Hungaiy, hut there are few authentic 
details . . ” 

Other authoritative accounts of conditions m Hungary were 
given on Nov. 11 by Herr Peter Strasser, a Socialist member of 
the Austrian Parliament and a delegate to the Council of 
Europe, who had been m Budapest from Nov. 3-10 and had 
arrived back m Austria after an adventurous journey ; and on 
Nov. 12 by the Vienna Correspondent of The Times, who had 
returned the previous day from Budapest. 

Herr Strasser laid special emphasis on three points in the Hungarian 
situation (1) The Hungarians had been fighting as a united people 
agamst a Soviet invasion ; virtually the whole Army, the workers and 
peasants, and even the police were united in opposing the Soviet 
aggression, and there was no talk in Hungary of “ Free ” or “ insur- 
gent ” Hungarians, as was the case in the outside world. (2) The 
Russians had crushed active resistance, but their occupation was 


mconclusive since it was opposed by the whole population- (3) The 
Russians had so far been unable to organize an administration 
commanding the loyalty of even a small part of the population 

The Tirnes Correspondent sent the following despatch to 
London on conditions in Budapest : 

“ The heavy fighting m the centre of Budapest is now over. The 
crowds on Lemn Boulevard [one of tae mam streets of Budapest] 
walk among the awful havoc wrought by Russian guns and mortar 
fire. The patriots bamcaded this section of the boulevard with 
paving stones, tram rails, and anj-thing else suitable they could find 
and turned it into a strongpoint. Tne Sonet commander brought 
tanks, mobile guns, and heavy mortars to bear upon it for more than 
a day, leaving a trail of mm and desolation. Tne facades of houses 
are tom through with shell holes, and whole vertical sections of 
buildings have been blasted away by mortar bombs . - . Only the 
corpses have been removed . - . 

The repression of Budapest was carried out exclusively by 
armoured umts, tanks supported by infantry in armoured troop- 
camers, and self-propelling guns Their tactics 'vs'ere to neutralize 
resistance strongpomts with heavy coneenBrations cf fire, leaving the 
rest of the city, apart from tank patrols along the mam streets, much 
to itself Beyond the soxmd of distant gunfiie at about 4.45 a.ni., 
which many people took for a local engagement . . . there was nothmg 
to indicate a major Soviet assault on Budapest on Sunday, Nov. 4, 
until Hr Nagy announced it over the radio . . . The surprise was all 
the more effective because the evening before the Russians had 
expressed their readiness to negotiate with the Kags' C ovenmient on 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from the country, fixing 10 p.m. as 
the time lor a meetmg with the newly appointed Minister of Defence 
and other Hungarian emissaries. But the eimssanes never returned 
from this meetmg.” 

Reports reaching Vienna on Nov. 13 indicated that the 
Russians were deporting large numbers of young Hungarians of 
mihtary age to the U.S S.R. m sealed trams. Some of those 
being deported were said to have throwm messages out of the 
trams saymg that they were bemg sent to Russia. Railway 
workers "in north eastern Hungaiy, hearing of this, were 
reported to have blown up the railway lines, stopped a tram, 
and freed some of the deportees. A" British Foreign Office 
spokesman confirmed on Nov. 15 that deportations were in 
progress on a substantial scale.” 

Figures of killed and wounded durmg the first ten days of 
November and the last week of October were necessarily 
conjectural, but the most reliable estimates stated that over 
25,000 Hunganans had been killed m Budapest alone, many of 
them civilians takmg part in the fighting, and at least 50,000 
wounded. Before the Free Radio stations went off the air, they 
liad claimed that at least 3,500 Russian troops had been killed 
m the fighting in Budapest 

M. Kadar*s Promises of Reforms. - Admission of Chaotic 
Conditions in Hungary. - Continuation of General Strike. 

In a broadcast from Budapest Radio on Nov. 11, M. Kadar 
announced a number of “ concessions ” to the Hungarian 
people “ in the interests of Hungary’s injured national pride,” 
mcluding the following • (1) a promise that all political groups 
would be represented in a Government of national unity 
based on the ideology of the people’s democracy ” ; (2) the 
replacement of the Communist red star by the former national 
emblem m the Hungarian flag (the traditional “Kossuth 
emblem,” abolished m 1948) ; (3) the restoration of the 

traditional uniforms in the Hungarian Army in place of the 
existing Soviet-type uniforms; (4) abohtion of compulsory 
teaching of Russian m schools; (5) a “purge” of senior 
Communist officials ; (6) confirmation of M. Nagy’s promise 
that the secret police would be abohshed. M. Kadar said that 
these reforms would be “ undertaken immediately,” and that 
early negotiations would be started for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary. 

M. Kadar admitted that the supply position in Budapest was 
“ serious,” that many houses had been destroyed and large 
numbers of people were homeless, that there were no supplies 
of fuel or petrol in the capital, and that the provision of fuel was 
“one of the greatest problems.” He claimed that “the 
weapons are silent throughout Hungary,” except for “ isolated 
armed groups still resisting, particularly at night.” After 
blammg “ the mistakes of the Rakosi regime ” for the revolt 
which began on Oct. 24, and declaring that “ the indignation 
of the masses was justified,” M. Kadar announced that food 
supplies were being sent by the U.S.S.R. and the other 
“ people’s democracies,” as well as hy the International Red 
Cross and the Western countries. 

In a letter to Marshal Bulganin on Nov. 5, M. Kadar had appealed 
for immediate assistance m "‘food, fuel, building materials, and 
medical supplies.” In reply, Marshal Bulganin promised that the 
Soviet Government would send to Hungary 6,000 tons of grain and 
flour, together with other foodstuffs and supphes. 
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The chaotic conditions in Hungary, officially admitted by 
M- Kadar, were intensified by the general strike, which con- 
tinued even aftei the Soviet Army had established its control 
throughout the country. On Nov.**!! (by wliich date the strike 
had lasted for 19 days) Szahad xVep admitted that 70 per 
cent of Hungary’s factories were still idle. Many appeals for 
the resumption of work, coupled with promises of wage 
increases, were made by the Kadar Government, in most cases 
with little or no response. Reports from the Hungarian capital 
and other parts of the country stated that the population 
generally were resorting to passive resistance ” tactics, and 
that large numbers of civilians were wearing rosettes of the 
red-white-green national colours “ under the noses ” of the 
Russian troops. 

Manifestos by a number of patriotic organizations were distributed 
m the streets of Budapest on Not. 11-12 reiterating the demands for 
reforms made at earlier stages of the revolt. One such manifesto, 
signed by the Workers^ Councils of Budapest,’’ expressed willingness 
to resume work immediately providing the Kadar Government 
agreed to (1) free elections, in which all parties should participate who 
had declared their readmess to accept “ Hungary’s socialist achieve- 
ments ” ; (2) the release of M. Nagy and his colleagues, of Generals 
Maleter and Kovaes, and of all insurgents taken prisoner ; (3) the 
immediate withdrawal of Soviet troops from Budapest, followed by 
their orderly withdrawal from the whole of Hungary ” 

Similar demands were put forward in a manifesto issued on behalf 
of Hungarian authors, journalists, and students, as well as the entire 
staffs of the Hungarian broadcasting services and news agencies. 

It subsequently became known that M. Nagy had taken 
refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy, while Cardinal Mmdszenty 
was believed to have taken refuge m the U.S. Legation. 
Madame Anna Kethly, who during the early stages of the revolt 
had visited Vienna to make contact with Austrian Socialists, 
and who had been prevented by Russian troops at the frontier 
from returning to Budapest, subsequently flew to New York to 
contact XT.N. headquarters. In a press statement in Budapest 
on Nov. 2, Cardinal Mmdszenty had appealed to the U.N. and 
the Western Powers to support Himgary m her fight against 
Soviet dommation, and to reheve distress. He declared that 
the entire Hungarian people demanded the withdrawal of the 
Russians, and praised the heroism shown by the insurgents. 

The Refugee Exodus. 

The Soviet attack, and the subsequent suppression of the 
people’s uprising, led to a mass exodus of some 28,000 civihan 
refugees — many of them women, clnidren, and aged persons — 
from Hungary into Austria, the great majority crossing the 
frontier at the Austrian border village of Nickelsdorf. Free 
Hungarian fighters from Gydr, Magyarovar, Hegyeshalom, 
Sopron, and other frontier towns, as well as Hungarian soldiers, 
crossed mto Austria after firmg their last cartridges at the 
Russians. Among the large numbers of child refugees brought 
across the frontier by their parents were many wearing labels 
bearing the words : “ This is my child — care for him — ^we 
return to fight for freedom.” 

Heart-rending descriptions of the pitiful condition of the Hungarian 
refugees were given by the Austrian authorities, and by the many 
British, U S., Swiss, Swedish, and other Red Cross officials and 
private mdividnals who went to Austria to do what they could to 
alleviate the distress A picture of the conditions prevailing was 
given in a television relay to Britain (via the Eurovision network) 
direct from a refugee transit camp near Yieima- Among refugees who 
recounted their personal experiences were 13 yoxmg people who said 
that they were the sole survivors of a hand of over 200 who fought the 
Russians in the streets of Budapest , a wounded girl who described 
how her 11 -year-old brother and two other small boys had been 
killed by the Russians when they were trying to blow up a Soviet 
tank ; and a young man, a resistance fighter from Budapest, who 
described how he had seen a Russian soldier deliberately machine-gun 
a wounded child lying in the streets, under the eyes of the child’s 
mother. 

The Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees in 
Geneva announced on Nov. 14 that the United States had 
offered to take 5,000 Hungarian refugees, Switzerland 4,000, 
Argentina, Australia, and the German Federal Republic 3,000 
each, the United Kingdom 2,500, Italy 2,000, Sweden and the 
Netherlands 1,000 each, and New Zealand 500, In addition, 
Canada was grantmg immigration priority to Hungarian 
refugees and contnbuting $100,000 for rehef ; France had 
agreed to accept refugees without any limitation on their 
numbers ; Norway had offered to take refugees who were 
tubercular or otherwise physically handicapped ; and other 
coimtries had o:ffered to give a home to unspecified numbers of 
refugee mothers and children. — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - News Chronicle - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribime - Le Monde, Pans - Soviet Weekly 
« Nc^ue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Hungary, 15057 A.) 

I Not®** , ilnternational and U.N. reactions to the events in Hungary 
will in subsequent issues. (Ed. K.O.A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Chester By-election. 

The City of Chester by-election, caused by the appointment 
of Mr. Basil Nield. Q.C. (Conservative) as Recorder of 
Manchester, was held on Nov. 15 with the followmg result ; 
Temple, John M. (Conservative) . . . . 21,137 

Carter-Jones, Lewis (Labour) . . . . 14,789 

♦Llewellyn, J. D. S. (Liberal) . . . . 4,942 


No change. Conservative majority .. 6,348 

’^Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at the general election were * B. Nield, 24,905, J M 
Forrester (Lab.) 13,903, J. D. S. Llewellyn (L ) 5,145 — Conservative 
majority, 11,002. 

The Conservative candidate received 51 7 per cent of the votes m 
the by-election (56 7 per cent at the general election), the Labour 
candidate 36 2 per cent (316 per cent), and the Llbei^al candidate 12.1 
per cent (117 per cent). The Conservative proportion of the poll thus 
dropped by 5 per cent, the Labour proportion increased by 4.6 per 
cent, and the Liberal proportion increased by 0 4 per cent 

71.5 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-eleetion, compared 
with 77.8 per cent at the general election The electorate numbeied 
57,137, an increase of 685 since the general election 

Mr. Temple (46), a farmer, was chairman of the Chester 
Conservative Association prior to the by-election. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev* rep. By-elections, 15107 A.) 


B. INDIA. — Separate Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture. - New Ministerial Appointments. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Oct. 17 that the Indian 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture had been divided mto separate 
Mmistries — a Mimstry of Food and a Mimstry of Agriculture — 
with immediate effect. 

The new Ministry of Food, it was stated, would be concerned with 
imports of foodgrains from abroad, as well as their mternal procure- 
ment, the fixing of selhng prices for foodgrains and their allocation 
to various States, the setting-up of maclunery for their distribution, 
and aU other related functions , it would also deal with sugar and 
vegetable oil products. All the other functions of the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture would be transferred to the new Mimstry of 
Agriculture. 

A press statement issued at the same time said that the Govern- 
ment had always attached great importance to maintaining prices of 
foodgrains at a reasonable level and ensuring adequate supplies to 
meet the demand in different parts of the country. The increasing 
outlay during the period of the Second Plan carried with it the risk of 
a corresponding increase m the demand for foodgrains and other 
essential consumer goods. In order to meet this situation and prevent 
prices of foodgrains from increasing, it had been considered necessary 
to strengthen the machinery of food administration and put it under 
a whole-time Secretary. 

It was also announced that Mr. A. P. Jain, hitherto in charge 
of the combined Mimstry, would hold the two separate port- 
folios of Food and of Agriculture ; that Dr. Panjabrao Desk- 
mukh, Minister of Agriculture, would be attached to the 
Ministry of Agriculture ; and that Mr. M. V. Krishnappa, hitherto 
Deputy Minister of Food and Agriculture, would be Deputy 
Mmister of Food. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15130 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Local Authority Loans. 

It was announced by the Treasury on Oct. 19 that the rate of 
interest charged on loans advanced to local authorities from 
the Local Loans Fxmd would be changed as follows as from 
Oct. 20 (previous rates shown in parentheses) : (a) for not more 
than 5 years : SJ per cent (5i) , (b) for 5-15 years : 5| per cent 
(5^) ; (c) for over 15 years : 5i per cent (5i). These increases 
would only apply to future loans and were designed to keep the 
lending rates from the Public Works Loan Board in line with 
those prevailing in the market for loans to local authorities. 
(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. X482X A, page X4828.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Richmond increased their rediscount rate on Aug. 
25 from 2J per cent to 3 per cent, i.e. the rate which had been 
operative for the Federal Reserve Banks of Minneapolis and 
San Francisco since April 13. By Sept. 2 the six remaining 
Federal Reserve Banks had similarly increased the rate to 
3 per cent. — (New York Times) (Prev.rep. X4858 D ; X4799 B.) 


E. ITALY - PORTUGAL. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Status. 

It was announced on Oct. 10 that the Italian and Portuguese 
Governments had decided to raise their respective Legations 
in Lisbon and Rome to the status of Embassies. 

(Giornale dTtaha, Rom6) 
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A. JAPAN - SOVIET UNION. — Negotiations for 
Conclusion of Peace Treaty* - Bulganin^Hatoyama 
Declaration on Termination of State of War and 
Exchange of Ambassadors. - Protocol on Trade Relations. 

At the Soviet Government's suggestion, negotiations for a 
peace treaty between the Soviet Union and Japan opened on 
June 1, 1955, but were finally suspended on Aug. 13, 1956, 
after the two Governments had failed to reach agreement on 
the future of the southern Kurile Islands, which were occupied 
by the U.S.S.R. in 1945. As a result of further negotiations 
conducted in person by the Prune Ministers of the two countries, 
however, a jomt declaration endmg the state of war between 
them, and re-establishmg diplomatic relations, w'as signed in 
Moscow on Oct. 19, 1956. Details of the negotiations are given 
below. 

Soviet Ovemsixs to Japan. 

Mr. Domnitsky, head of the unofficial Soviet mission in 
ToMo, handed an unsigned and undated document to Mr. 
Hatoyama (the Japanese Prime Minister) on Jan. 25, 1955, 
proposmg discussions for the normalization of Soviet- Japanese 
relations. This statement recalled that a desire to restore 
normal relations between the two countries had been expressed 
by the Soviet Government on Oct. 12, 1954 (see 13855 A), by 
jMt- Molotov (then Soviet Foreign Minister) on Dec. 16, 
1954, by Mr. Shigemitsu (the Japanese Foreign Minister) on 
Dec. 11, 1954, and by Mr. Hatoyama himself (see 14005 A), 
and suggested that negotiations should take place either in 
Moscow or Tokio. 

After the authenticity of this docmnent had been officially 
confirmed by Mr. Sobolev (head of the Soviet delegation to the 
U.N.), the Japanese Government decided on Feb. 4, 1955, in 
favour of opemng negotiations. Following a protracted ex- 
change of Notes on the venue of the meetings, it was agreed 
on April 25 to hold them m London. 

The London Discussions — June 1955 - March 1956. 

Negotiations accordingly opened on June 1, 1955, at the Soviet 
Embassy in London, the delegations being led respectively by 
Mr. Malik, the Soviet Ambassador, and Mr. Matsumoto, formerly 
Japanese Ambassador to Britam. The Soviet Government’s 
proposals for a peace treaty, submitted by Mr. Mahk on June 14, 
were described by Mr. Shigenutsu on June 16 as “ almost 
identical ” with those put forward by Mr. Gromyko at the San 
Francisco Peace Conference (see 11721 A), although, unlike 
Mr. Gromyko’s proposals, they contained no reference to 
restrictions on Japanese rearmament. The main Soviet pro- 
posals were reported to be as follows : 

(1) Japan should relinquish all chums to the Kurile Islands, South 
Sakhalin, the Habomai Islands, and Shikotan. 

(2) Japan should undertake not to Join any nuhtary alhance 
directed against any country which took part in the war against 
Japan. 

(3) Only the naval vessels of countries bordering on the Sea of 
Japan should be allowed free passage through the Tshushima Straits 
(between Japan and Korea), the Tsugara Straits (between Honshu 
and Hokkaido), and the Soya and Nemuro Straits (dividing Hokkaido 
from Sakhahn and the Kuriles). 

(4) Both countries would sign a mutual non-aggression pact and 
undertake not to interfere m each other’s domestic affairs. 

(5) The Soviet Union would renounce all claims to reparations 

(6) The Soviet Umon would support Japan’s admission to the U N , 
provided this took place simultaneously with the entry of Com- 
mumst China to the United Nations 

(7) Agreements on trade and fisheries would be concluded after 
the signing of a peace treaty. 

Mr. Matsumoto put forward on Aug. 16 the Japanese counter- 
proposals, which included the return to Japan of South Sakhalm, 
the Kuriles, the Habomais, and Shikotan, and made no provi- 
sion for control over the right of entry of naval vessels into the 
Sea of Japan. The negotiations were temporarily broken off 
on Sept. 15, 1955, when Mr. Malik left to attend the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York and Mr. Matsumoto was 
recalled to Tokio to present an interim report. 

Talks were resumed in London on Jan. 17, 1956, but were 
suspended indefinitely on March 20. Agreement had been 
reached on clauses dealing with the termination of the state of 
war ; mutual respect for the U.N. Charter ; renunciation of 
claims arising from military operations ,* the conclusion of a 
fisheries agreement after the treaty had come mto effect , the 
means of resolving disputes over the implementation of the 
treaty ; non-interference in each other’s internal affairs , and 
methods of abrogating or amending pre-war treaties. 

Apart from the repatriation of war prisoners (see below), 
the mflin problem at issue remained the question of former 
Japanese territories. 


After the zmumptfon of negotiations the Soviet Umon had agreed 
to return the Habomais and Shikotan to Japanese sovereignty, but 
oontmued to uphold its claim to South Sakhahn and the Kuriles on 
the grounds (n) that Japan had renounced all right, claim, and title 
to these temtones by the San Francisco Treaty (see 11681 A), and 
(6) that the Alhes had agieed to their cession to the U S.S.R. at the 
Yalta Conference. Japan, on the other hand, maintiimed (a) that the 
San Francisco Treaty did not determine the ultimate ownership of 
South Sakhahn and the Kuriles ; (If) that Ftorofu and Kunashin 
(the largest and southernmost islands of the Kurile chain) were an 
integral part of Japanese temtory over which Japanese sovereignty 
had been recognised by the San Francisco Treaty, which had not 
defined the term “ Kuriles " ; and (c) that the Soviet Union could 
not claim title to these territories by virtue of a treaty which it had 
not signed- The Japanese Government therefore proposed that the 
southern Kuriles should be returned to Japan, and that the future 
of South Sakhahn and the northern Kuxries should be decided by a 
conference of the signatories of the San Francisco Treaty and the 
Soviet Union. In reply to a Japanese mqmry, the U S. Government 
had confirmed in October 1955 that neither the treaty nor the Yalta 
Agreement had attempted to define the Kuriles, and had suggested 
that a defimtion should be sought from the International Court. 

The Repatriatiosi Question. 

At an early stage of the London talks, Mr. Matsumoto had 
raised the question of the return of Japanese prisoners of war 
still in Soviet hands, which, he maintained, was a humamtarian 
rather than a political problem. 

In reply, Mr. Malik stated that only condemned war criminals were 
still held as prisoners, and insisted that the restoration of diplomatic 
relations was an essential condition for an amnesty. In August 1965 
he submitted a hst of 1,011 Japanese soldiers and 374 eivihans 
serving sentences for war crimes, m reply to which the Japanese 
Government supplied a hst of 11,177 missing Japanese and asked 
that their fate shonld be investigated. 

Following earher talks between representatives of the Japan^e 
and Soviet Red Cross Societies, 1,231 Japanese nationals imprisoned 
for war and civil crimes had been repatriated by the U.S.S.R. between 
December 1953 and March 1954, and 88 more in April 1955 A further 
98 were repatriated on the completion of their sentences between 
September 1955 and March 1956, and 62 more, mcluding General 
Yamada (the former Japanese commander m Manchuria), on June 9, 
1956. Negotiations on the subject were contmued by Mr Mahk and 
Mr. NisM (the Japanese Ambassadoi in London) after the suspension 
of the London talks. 

The Fisheries Agreement of May 1956. 

The Soviet Government announced on March 21, 1956, 
that salmon-fishing off the Kamchatka coast was being 
“ conducted on an ever-increasmg scale and threatens these 
valuable fish with extermination.” The salmon catch for both 
Soviet citizens and others would therefore be restricted duringthe 
spawning period (May 15 -Sept. 15) to about 25,000,000 fish in 
the Bering Sea, the Pacific Ocean adjoining the Kamcliatka 
peninsula, and the Sea of Okhotsk, pending an international 
agreement on salmon fisheries between the U.S.S.R., Japan, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. This announcement aroused great 
concern m the Japanese fislung industry (which had caught 
63,000,000 salmon in 1955), and at the Japanese Government’s 
request negotiations for a fisheries agreement were opened m 
Moscow on April 29, 1956. The Japanese delegation was led by 
Mr. Kono, Minister of Agriculture, and the Soviet delegation 
by Mr. Ishkov, Minister of Fisheries. 

Agreement was reached on May 12 on the terms of (u) a 
10-year fishmg convention and a three-year air-sea rescue 
treaty, to come into effect on the conclusion of a peace treaty 
or an exchange of Ambassadors, and (5) an interim agreement 
governing fishing rights in the Bering Sea, the North Pacific, 
and the Sea of Okhotsk. When, however, the Soviet delegation 
proposed that the interim agreement should only come into 
force with the resumption of the peace treaty negotiations, 
Mr. Kono withdrew from the talks, and only after tip Soviet 
proposal had been withdrawn were agreements signed on 
May 15. M. Kono imdertook in return that the peace treaty 
negotiations should be resumed by July 31, 1956, either in 
Tokio or in Moscow. 

Under the interim agreement Japanese fishermen were permitted 
to catch 66,000 tons of salmon annually, and both sides assumed 
responsibility for the enforcement of flsMng regulations. The 
Japanese Government gave limited recognition to the Soviet mission 
in Tokio on June 12 as an official agency m charge of fisheries affairs. 
The Moscow Talks of July -August 1956. 
Negotiations for a peace treaty were resumed in Moscow on 
July *31, the two delegations being led respectively by the 
Japanese and Soviet Foreign Ministers, Mr. Shigemitsu and 
Mr. Shepilov. In his opening statement Mr. Shigemitsu stated 
that Japan had renounced her claim to South Sakhalin and the 
northern Kuriles, but that she could not relinquish Etorofii and 
Kunashiri, which had always been undisputed Japanese tem- 
tory. He also appealed for a settlement of the repatriatmn 
question, in the interests of friendship between the two countries. 
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At the second meeting (Aug. 3) Mr. Shepilov reaffirmed the ; 
Soviet view that Etorofu and Kunashiri formed part of the 
Kiinles, the future of which had been decided by the Yalta 
Agreement and the San Francisco Treaty. In reply, Mr. Shige- 
mitsu denied that Japan could be bound by the Yalta Agree- 
ment, to which she was not a party, and pomted out that under 
the Atlantic Charter and the Potsdam and Cairo Declarations 



The Eunles, showing islands whose sovereignty is m dispute 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Government insists 
on the retention of Etorofu and Klunashiri, but has agreed to 
return the Habomal and Shikotan Islands to Japan after the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. {New York Times) 

the Soviet Union had renounced territorial aggrandizement as 
a war aim. As both sides contmued to adhere to their positions, 
the talks remained deadlocked, even after Mr. Shigenutsu had 
had a private meetmg on Aug. 10 with Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr. Kiirushchev. The talks were suspended on Aug. 13 in order 
that Mr. Sliigeimtsu and Mr. Shepilov might attend the London 
Conference on the Suez Canal question. 

A ooint statement issued after the meeting on Aug. 3 announced 
that 114 Japanese war criminals would shortly be released, 80 of 
them before the completion of their sentences, Mr. Shepilov stated 
that the remainder would be repatriated after the complete restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and Japan 

At a press conference m Moscow on Aug, 13, Mr. Shigemitsu 
said that further hesitation might lead to a rupture of the 
negotiations, and expressed his belief that it was advisable to 
conclude a treaty even on the Soviet terms. An emergency 
meetmg of the Japanese Cabinet held on the same day, however, 
sent him instructions not to sign a peace treaty at the present 
stage. Private discussions between Mr. Shigenutsu and Mr 
Shepilov were continued at the Soviet Embassy m London 
during the Suez conference. 

U.S. Note on Territorial Question. 

While in London for the Suez conference, Mr. Shigemitsu 
asked the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, to ascertain the 
U.S. Oovemment’s views on Ihe connexion between the 
territorial question and the San Francisco Treaty. The State 
iD^aartment accordingly defined the U.S. view in an cdde- 


The atde^m&mjoire stated that the U.S. Government considered that 
the formal termination of the state of war between Japan and the 
Soviet Umon was long overdue ; that “ Japan should also long since 
have been admitted to the U N., for which it is fully qualified , and 
that “ Japanese prisoners of war in Soviet hands should long smce 
have been returned.’* 

It continued . “ The United States regards the so-called Yalta 
Agreement as simply a statement of common purposes by the then 
heads of the participatmg Powers, and not as a final determination 
by those Powers or of any legal efilect in transferring tenitories. The 
San Francisco Peace Treaty (which conferred no rights upon the 
Soviet Umon because it refused to sign) did not determine the 
sovereignty of the territories renounced by Japan, leaving that 
question, es was stated by the US delegate at San Francisco, to 
* international solvents other than this treaty ’ It is the considered 
opimon of the Umted States that, by virtue of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty, Japan does not have the right to transfer sovereignty 
over the territories renounced by it therein In the opimon of the 
USA, the signatories of the San Francisco Treaty w'ould not be 
bound to accept any action of this character, and they would pre- 
sumably reserve all tbeir rights thereunder The U.S A has reached 
the conclusion, after careful examination of the historical facts, that 
the islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri (along with the Habomai 
Islands and Shikotan, wduch are a part of Hokkaido) have always 
been part of Japan proper, and should in justice be acknowledged 
as imder Japanese sovereignty. The U S.A would regard Soviet 
agreement to this effect as a positive contribution to the reduction of 
tension m the Far Bast.” 

Mr. Dulles stated on Sept. 12 that he had reminded the 
Japanese Government that if it concluded a treaty with* another 
Power on terms more favourable than those of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty, the Umted States would be entitled under Article 
26 of that treaty to claim “ comparable benefits.” 

Termination of State of War. - Bulganin-Hatoyama Declaration. 

The failure of the Moscow talks gave rise to serious divisions 
of opimon mside the Japanese Government and the rulmg 
Liberal Democratic Party. Mr. Shigemitsu’s recommendation 
in favour of acceptmg the Soviet terms was widely criticized, 
and a proposal was put forward that Mr, Hafcoyama should 
himself visit Moscow to negotiate an interim settlement which 
would end the state of war and restore diplomatic relations, 
while leavmg territorial questions for future discussion. The 
U.S. Ambassador m Tokio, Mr. Allison, told Mr. Shigemitsu on 
Sept. 10 that his Government was not ox)po&ed to such a 
settlement. 

In a personal message on Sept. 11 to Marshal Bulganin, 
Mr. Hatoyama proposed that the territorial question should be 
temporarily shelved, and that negotiations should be lesumed 
on the basis of a five-point plan for the ending of the state of 
war, the exchange of Ambassadors, the repatriation of Japanese 
war crunmals, the renewal of the temporary fishing agreement, 
and Soviet support for the admission of Japan to the Umted 
Nations. Marshal Bulganin’s reply (Sept. 15) accepted these 
terms, but did not make it clear whether the Soviet Umon 
would be prepared to resume negotiations on territorial ques- 
tions at a later date. Mr. Matsumoto accordingly left for 
Moscow on Sept. 20 to seek clarification on this pomt, and on 
Sept. 29 a formal agreement was reached to contmue negotia- 
tions, even after Japanese-Soviet relations are normalized, m 
order to conclude a peace treaty, including the territorial issue, 
and to establish complete peace relations.” 

Mr. Hatoyama’s visit to Moscow was opposed by a strong section 
of the Liberal Democratic Party headed by the former Premier, Mr 
Yoshlda, which contended that the proposed settlement was equiva- 
lent to abandonment of Japan’s territorial claims. A meetmg of 
Government supporters in the Diet was called on Oct. 2 to consider 
its proposals, bnt broke up in disorder without reaching a decision ; 
the Cabinet nevertheless approved Mr. Hatoyama’s mission later 
the same day. A man armed with a knife, who said that he wanted to 
“ express his opimon about Mr. Hatoyama’s visit to Moscow,” was 
arrested near the Prime Minister’s residence on Oct. 6, and when Mr. 
Hatoyama left Tokio by air on the following day protest demonstra- 
tions were staged by right-wing oiganizations. 

When negotiations opened in Moscow on Oct. 15 it was 
agi'eed, at Marshal Bulganin’s suggestion, that a jomt sub- 
committee headed by Mr. Gromyko (the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister) and Mr. Matsumoto should draft agreements on the 
five points raised in Mr. Hatoyama’s letter of Sept. 11. A 
draft agreement on trade and navigation, submitted by Marshal 
Bulganin, was also referred to the sub-committee. During the 
next three days Mr. Kono, who had accompamed the Prime 
Minister, twice met Mr. Khrushchev to discuss the return of the 
Habomais and Shikotan, while Mr. Hatoyama also discussed 
territorial questions with Marshal Bulganm at a meeting on 
Oct. 17. 

A declaration was signed in the Kremlin on Oct. 10 by 
Marshal Bulganm and Mr. Hatoyama terminatmg th^ state of 
war and re-establishing diplomatic relations between Japan 
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and the Soviet Union, and providing for the return of the 
Habomais and Shikotan on the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
and for the repatriation of Japanese war criminals. 


Tlie declaration was worded as follows : 


“ (1) The state of war between the U S.S R. and Japan ends on the 
day the present declaration comes into force, and peace and good- 
neighbonrly relations are established between them. 


(2) Diplomatic and consular relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan are re-estabhshed, and the two States will exchange Ambassa- 
dors without delay. The question of the opening of Consulates m the 
Soviet Union and Japan will he settled through diplomatic channels 

(3) The U.S S.R. and Japan confirm that they will be guided by 
the principles of the U.N. Charter in their mutual relations, and in 
particular by the following principles m Article 2 of the Charter ; 

(a) To settle their international disputes by peaceful means m such 
a manner as not to endanger mternational peace, security, and 
justice ; 

(&) To i*efrain in their international relations from using the threat 
of force, or its use, against the territorial mtegnty or pohtical inde- 
pendence of any State, or from acting in any other manner incompa- 
tible with the aims of the Umted Nations , 


(c) The U S.S.R and Japan confirm that, in accordance with 
Article 51 of the U.N Charter, each of the States enjoys the malienable 
right of individual or collective defence ; 

{d) The U.S S R. and Japan mutually undertake not to mterfere 
directly or mdireotly in each other’s mternal affairs, whether out 
of economic, political, or ideological motives 


(i) The Soviet Umon will support Japan’s application for member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

<5 ) All Japanese citizens sentenced m the Soviet Union will be freed 
and repatriated as soon as the joint declaration enters mto force. As 
regards those Japanese whose fate is unknown, the U.S.S.R., at 
Japan’s request, will contmue to attempt to investigate their fate. 

(6) The Soviet Umon waives all claims to reparations against Japan 
The U.S S.R and Japan mutually waive all claims for war damages 
on behalf of the State, its organizations and citizens, against the other 
State, its organizations and citizens, which may have arisen smce 
August 9, 1945. 

(7) The Soviet Umon and Japan agree to steu-t negotiations as soon 
as possible for the purpose of concluding treaties or agreements with a 
view to placmg their trade, shipping, and other business relations on 
a stable and friendly basis 


(8) The Convention on Fishing in the Open Seas of the North-West 
Pacific, and the agreement between the Soviet Umon and Japan on 
mutual co-operation in sea-rescue operations signed m Moscow on 
May 14, 1956, enter into force simultaneously with the present joint 
declaration Taking into consideration the interest of both the Soviet 
Umon and Japan in the preservation and rational utilization of 
natural fishing resources and other marme biological resources, the 
two countries will take measures, in a spirit of co-operation, to 
preserve and develop the fishing resources and to regulate and limit 
catches m the open sea. 

(9) The U.S.S R. and Japan agree to continue, after the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between them, negotiations on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty, tn this connexion, the U S S.R., 
meeting the wishes of Japan and taking mto accoxmt the interests of 
the Japanese State, agrees to hand over to Japan the HahomaJ and 
Shikotan Islands, with the reservation that the actual transfer of 
these islands to Japan is to take place after the conclusion of a peace 
treaty between the Soviet Umon and Japan. 

(10) The present joint declaration is subject to ratification and 
comes into force when instruments of ratification are exchanged. 
Exchange of lostruments of ratification will take place as soon as 
possible in Tokio.” 


A protocol on trade relations providing for most-fayoured- 
nation treatment was signed at the same time, with the 
following provisions : 

The Governments of the Soviet Union and Japan, acting in 
accordance with paragraph seven of the jomt declaration . . . have 
agreed to the following . 

(1) Pending the signing of the treaties or agreements envisaged in 
paragraph seven of the above-mentioned declaration, the contacting 
parties will do their beet to develop trade between the two States, 
for which purpose each contracting party will grant to the other the 
following treatment • 

(а) Most-favoured-nation treatment as regards Customs duties, 
formalities, and other regulations dealing with the importation of 
goods from, and the export of goods to, tho other contracting party ; 

(б) Most-favoured-natiop treatment as regards the ships of the other 
contracting party in ports ; this treatment applying to the airiv^. 
departure, and anchorage of ships, to all taxes and dues, and also to 
the loading and unloading of cargoes, and the purchase of fuel. 


water, and food. 

(2) The provisions of the aforementioned paragraph will not limit 
the rights of each contracting party to apply any kind of proWhiticm 
or restriction for the purpose of defending interests affecting its 


security. 

(3) The protocol will enter into force when instruments of ratifloa- 
tlon axe exchtmged. The InstruroeatB of ratMoatioii axe to he fflC- 
ohan«ed.lii JToklo In the shortest possible time* 


Tlie dissident section of the Japanese Liberal Democratic 
Party issued a statement on Oct. 19 opposing the signing of the 
declaration as “ a betrayal of the people’s expectations,” and 
comparmg the commitments on the return of the Habomais 
and Shikotan to “ a promissory note without time-limit.” 
(Japanese Embassy Press Office, London - Soviet Weekly - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Xew 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Japanese-Soviet RelationS5 14005 A ; 

Prisoners-of-War, 13369 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Nationalized Gas Industry. 
- Report and Accotints, 1955-56. 

The seventh annual report and accounts of the Gas Council 
and the 12 Area Boards, covering the year ended March 81, 
1956, were pubhshed on Oct. 9. They showed that the gas 
industry as a whole earned a net surplus of £531,628 (compared 
with one of £2,472,553 in 1954-55), bringing the cumulative 
disposable surplus since Vesting Day to £11,496,872, 

The net surplus was achieved after charging £20,922,000 for 
depreciation and £17,104,000 for interest, and after the transfer by 
one Area Board of £260,000 to taxation equalization reserve. Eight 
of the Area Boards earned surpluses together amounting to £1,552,294, 
hut the remaining four — the Scottish, Northern, North Thames, and 
South-Western Boards — ^incurred deficits totalling £1,020,666. The 
largest trading surplus (£928,471) was made by the South-Eastern 
Board, and the largest deficit (£343,908) by the Northern Board. 

Detailed information given m the report is summarized below : 

Revenue. Gi'oss revenue totalled £346,100,000 (compared with 
£325,800,000 m 1954-55), comprismg £195,500,000 firom the sale of 
gas, £105,700,000 fi-om the disposal of coke and other by-products, 
£28,500,000 from sales and hire-purchase of appliances, and 
£16,400,000 from other sources. 

Costs and Prices. Stressing the ** considerable increases ” in the 
gas industry’s costs during 1955-56, the report stated that the 18 per 
cent rise in coal prices as from July 18, 1955 (see 14428 A) had cost 
£12,100,000 by March 31, 1956, and was expected to cost £17,800,000 
in a full year, whilst wage increases had cost £5,600,000 and were 
expected to cost £10,600,000 m a fifil 12-moiith period Total cost 
increases during 1955-56 were £20,100,000, and the probable increase 
in a fun year would be £31,700,000. Between June and September, 
1955, all Area Boards had been forced to raise their prices. 

Consumption. Sales of gas totalled 2,584,800,000 therms 
(2,572,900,000 therms m 1954-55). Industrial consumption had risen 
by about 30,000,000 therms (5 per cent), but domestic consumption 
had fallen by 28,200,000 therms in spite of an increase of 120,000 
( 1 0 per cent) m the number of domestic consumers. 

Efficiency of Plant. During 1955-56 overall production efficiency 
m the industiT increased from 75.7 per cent to 76 8 per cent, the 
latter figure comparmg with an overall efficiency of 71.0 per cent in 
1948 (the year of nationalization), and being equivalent to an annnal 
saving of about 2,000,000 tons of coal. 

Coke Sales. The report stated that “ for the first time in many 
years ” coal had been in good supply, enabling gasworks to increase 
their coke output by about 500,000 tons, to nearly 11,000,000 tons. 

Capital Expenditure. This amounted to £61,000,000, compared vrith 
£55,000,000 m 1954-55. The report explained that the reduction of 
£3,000,000, compared with the expenditure originally planned for 
1955-56, resulted from Government restricrions on hire purchase, 
and the consequent reduction of the amount involved. Outstanding 
capital commitments at March 31, 1956 totalled about £45,000,000, 
against £52,600,000 at March 31, 1955 and £62,500,000 at March 31, 
1954. The amount approved for 1956-57 was £52,000,000, or 
£12,000,000 less than origmally mtended. 

Sales of Appliances and Hire Purchase. Ajs a result of the Govern- 
ment’s credit squeeze ” and other financial measures, the number 
of gas and coke appliances sold on hire-purchase agreements fell by 
37 6 per cent (from 1,101,794 in 1954-55 to 687,705 in 1955-56), 
though cash sales fell by only three per cent. Gross sales of appliances 
totalled £28,500,000 (£36,620,000 in 1954-55), of which hire-purchase 
sales accounted for just under £18,000,000 (£26,500,000). 

Gas from Oil. Good progress had been made with the tnstallatioii 
of plant for making gas from oil, and it was estimated that the 28 plants 
either in operation, or under construction, or on order would result 
in an annual saving of 850,000 tons of coal. In addition, agreements 
to purchase “tail” gases at Shellhaven and Fawley oil refineries 
were expected to save about 365,000 tons of coal annually. 

Natural Gas. Although the Gas Council was now half-way through 
its 5 -year programme in, search of natural gas in Britam, the existence 
of gas in commercial quantities had not yet been proved. Meanwhile 
investigation was continuing mto the possibility of importing liquefied 
natural gas from the Middle Bast. 

Sir Harold Smith, chairman of the Gas Coimeil, stated on 
Oct. 9 tlmt he hoped, provided economic conditions did not 
materially change, that it would he possible to maintain stable 
prices for gas and coke after the present “pegging ” arrang^ 
meats expired on March 81, 1957. He added that although 
costs had risen once more since 1955-56, he expected that the 
‘ make a small surplus in the current 
Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 
A ; Prices Stafillizatioii, 14977 A.) 


gas industry would again 
financial year. — (Times - 

(Prev. rep. 14600 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Air. Nutting and Sir 
Edward Boyle resign from Government. - New Junior 
Ministers. « Conservative MJP. to sit as Independent. 

Mr. Anthony Nutting, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
since 1954, m which capacity he had special responsibility for 
United Nations questions, resigned from the Government on 
Oct. 31, when he sent the following letter to Sir Anthony 
Eden : 

** As you know, I have for some time found myself in growing- 
disagreement with certain aspects of our foreign policy in relation to 
the jMIddie East. More especially I have advised most strongly 
agamst the decisions and actions of the Government with regard to 
the war now gomg on between Israel and Egypt For these reasons 
I do not honestly feel it possible for me to defend the Government’s 
position either m Parliament or in the U.N. I therefore have no 
alternative but to ask you to accept my resignation ...” 

Sir Edward Boyle, Economic Secretarj^ to the Treasury, also 
announced lus resignation from the Government in a letter to 
the Prime Minister (Nov. 5) m which he said that he could not 
support ‘‘ the recent policy of the Government in the IVIiddle 
East,” and felt bound to associate himself “ with that body of 
opinion which deeply deplores what has been done.” 

I^Ir. Nutting, who had been M P for Melton (Leicesteishire) smce 
1945, sent a letter on Nov. 14 to the chairman of the Melton Con- 
servative Association announcmg his intention of resigning his seat 
‘ to make way for a Conservative candidate wlio would be able, if 
and when elected, to support -^^uthout reservation the pohcies of the 
present Government ” He emphasized that he had “ advised most 
strongly agamst the recent decisions and actions of the Government 
m the iliddJe East ” and could not conscientiously defend actions 
which I felt - . . were m total contradiction of so much that I have 
stood for.” The Melton Conservative Association unanimously 
passed a vote of confidence m the Prime Munster and the Government 
on Nov 16. 

Sir Edward Boyle, M.P. for the Handsworth division of Birmingham, 
informed the Handsworth Conservative Association on Nov. 16 that 
he mtended to sit as a back-bencher. After hearing a statement from 
Sir Edward, the Association expressed its disagreement -with his 
attitude and reaflSrmed its loyalty to the Prune Minis ter and the 
Government and its support for the Government’s IVIiddle East policy. 
At the same time it recognized the right of a Conservative member to 
act in accordance with his sincere convictions , expressed apprecia- 
tion of Sir Edward’s past services as M P. for the division ; and 
referred to Sir Edward’s intention to sit as a back-bencher 
support of the Government on all other issues ” 

The following junior Ministerial appointments were announced 
on Nov. 9 and Nov. 11 : 

Commander Allan Noble (4B), M.P. for Chelsea, as Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs m succession to Mr. Nutting. It 
was annoimced that Commander Noble would become a Privy 
Councillor. 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, Q C. (46), M.P. for East Hertford- 
shire, as Economic Secretary to the Treasury vice Sir Edward 
Boyle. 

Lord John Hope (44), M.P. for the Pentlands division of 
Edinburgh, as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
Commonwealth Relations Office, vice Commander Noble. 

Mr. David Ormsby-Gore (38), M.P. for Oswestry, as Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office, vice 
Lord John Hope. 

Mr. Frederick Erroll (42), M.P. for Altnncham and Sale, as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, vice Mr. 
Walker-Smith. 

Mr. Ian Harvey (42), M.P. for Harrow East, as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Supply vice Mr. Erroll. 

[The appointment of Lord Gosford (45) as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Defence m succession to Lord 
Carrington had been announced on May 22, consequent on 
Lord Carrington’s appointment as British High Commissioner 
in Australia—see 14876 B. Lord Gosford was a former R.A.P. 
station commander.] 

Commander Noble, sou of the late Admiral Sir Percy Noble, was a 
distinguished destroyer commander in the Second World War, being 
aw^ded the D.S.O. and DSC. Mr Walker-Smith, a barrister, was 
chaamian of the Conservative 1922 Committee before his appointment 
in 1951 as Paa*hamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, m which 
capacity he played an important role m carrying through the Govern- 
ment’s Bill dealing with monopohes and restrictive trade practices. 
Mr. ErroU had been Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Supply since April 1955, while Mr. Ormsby-Gore (son of Lord Harlech, 
a former Colonial Secretary) and Mr. Ian Harvey entered the Govern- 
ment for the first tune. 

Colonel Cyril Banks, Conservative M.P. for Pudsey (York- 
shire), informed his constituents on Nov. 8 of his mtention to 
.irmounce the Government Whip and sit as an Independent. 
Colonel Banks, who had taken a special mterest m Middle East 
Af <1 tod paid several visits to Egypt in the past two 


years, was known to have been critical of the Government's 
policy since the start of the Suez cnsis. The Pudsey Conserva- 
tive Association passed a resolution of Nov. 15 expressing full 
support for the Government and the Prime Mmister. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - JVlanchester Guardian) (Prev. rep- 
Govermnent Changes, 15152 B ; Middle Hast, 15173 A.) 


B. INDIA - UNTIED KINGDOM. — Termination of 
Sterling Balances Agreement in 1957. - Continuation of 
Mutual Facilities. 

Mr. Macmillan, the U.K. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in a written parliamentary reply on Oct. 31 that 
the British and Indian GJovernments had agreed not to renew 
or replace, upon its expiry on June 30, 1957, the Fmancial 
Agreement regulating the release of Indian sterlmg balances 
accumulated durmg the Second World War. The expiry of the 
agreement, however, w’^ould m no way affect (a) India’s right 
to draw upon her sterlmg balances ; (b) the position regarding 
the treatment by the Government of India of remittances of 
savings of U.K. citizens leaving India, and of the voluntary 
repatriation of mvestments m India by U.K. residents. In this 
respect the (jkivernment of India would continue their present 
pohcy as laid down in its resolution of April 6, 1948. 

It was reported in tbe British press that India had not diawn the 
full quota of £35,000,000 annually to which she was entitled undei 
the Sterlmg Balances Agreement of 1953. 

Of tlie £520,000,000 outstanding in 1951, it was provided that 
£210,000,000 would be released over the six-year period ending 
in 1957 and that the balance of £310,000,000 would be 
available as currency backing. — (Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 13116 B.) 


C- NEW ZEALAND. — Naval Expansion. 

The New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, announced 
on Oct. 12 that the Government was ordering two 30-knot 
anti-submarine frigates for the Royal New Zealand Navy as a 
further step in the naval modernization programme. The 
frigates, which would cost about £5,500,000 and be completed 
in three years, would be of the 2,200-ton Whitby class — 
designed by the Royal Navy for anti-submarine purposes, 
having a speed almost twice as great as the Loch-class frigates, 
and being “ the most modern and efficient ships of their type 
in the world.” The two new frigates would replace two of the 
SIX wartime Loeh-class frigates now in service with the Royal 
N.Z. Navy.— (Department of External Affairs, Wellin^on) 

(Prev. rep. 14987 E.) 


D. AUSTRALIA. — New Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives. - Death of Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. John McLeay, Liberal member for South Australia, was 
elected Speaker of the Federal House of Representatives on 
Aug. 29 in succession to Mr. Archie Cameron, who had died on 
August 9. 

Mr. Cameron (61) who started his political career in the 
South Australian Legislative Assembly, had been a member of 
the Federal House of Representatives for 22 years. He held a 
number of Cabmet posts, and during the Second World War 
was for some time a Deputy Premier in Mr. Menzies’ adminis- 
tration. (Australian News and Information Bureau) 


E. INDONESIA. — Constitutent Assembly inaugur- 
ated by President Sukarno. 

The Indonesian Constituent Assembly was inaugurated by 
President Sukarno in Bandung on Nov. 10. In a speech to the 
Assembly, President Sukarno appealed to it to draw up a 
Constitution which would prevent the growth of a capitalist 
system and at the same time guarantee freedom of religion and 
fundamental human rights. — (Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15010 C.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. — RatificationL of Financial Agree- 
ment with Britain. 

The Yugoslav Federal Executive Council ratified on Nov. 13 
the agreement with Britain, signed on March 26, 1956, con- 
cernmg the interest rate on and the repayment of the loans 
received by Yugoslavia from the U.K, during 1949-51. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. 14803 B.) 


G. CANADA — Further Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Canadian ]^nk Rate was raised by another 4 per cent, to 
A increase bemg the sixth smce 

August 1955, — (Fmancial Times - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. X 5039 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Session of Parlia- 
ment* - The Queen’s Speech* - Forthcoiniiig' Legislation* 

The new session of Parliament was opened on Nov. 6 by 
H.M. the Queen, who announced the Government’s legislative 
programme in the Speech from the Throne. 

After announcing that she and the Duke of Edinburgh would pay 
State visits m 1957 to Portugal, France, and Denmark, Her Majesty 
continued : 

Mt Loeds and Members of the House op Commons : — 

“ My Government will continue their efforts to achieve, by all 
possible means, a prompt and just settlement of the many problems 
ansmg from the grave situation in the Middle East To this end they 
will welcome the broadest measure of co-operation with the Common- 
wealth, with our allies m the Atlantic Alliance and m Europe, and 
with those mternational agencies of which the Umted Kingdom is a 
member. 

Fortified by the umq.ue advances in parliamentary democracy 
and economic prosperity which the jomt effort of the Commonwealth 
has already achieved, my Ministers will he concerned to further the 
progress and constitutional development of the territories for whose 
well-hemg they are responsible. 

A Bill will be mtroduced early m this session to grant indepen- 
dence to the Gold Coast under the name of Ghana, and it is the 
intention of my Ministers that mdependence should take effect on 
March 6, 1957. The Gold Coast Legislative Assembly have expressed 
the desire that Ghana should he an mdependent State withm the 
Commonwealth. 

“ Orders-in-Council wiU be laid before yon to provide for the 
constitution of the new British Caribbean Federation and for the 
inclnsion of a number of elected members in the Legislature of 
British Guiana. 

“ My Ministers, while contmuing to take the measures which are 
unhappily necessary to deal with terrorist activity in Cyprus, will 
spare no effort to find a solution to the problems of the island, tnrongh 
a new and hberal Constitution which will safeguard the rights of all 
communities and the essential mterests of this country and our allies. 

“ My Government will pursue their policy of adjusting the structure 
of my Forces and the organization of home defence to changes m the 
world situation in the light of scientific and techmcal advances. 

It is my Government's intention to pnt forward during the 
present session proposals for reforming the composition of the House 
of Lords. 

Members of the House op Commons : — 

Estimates for the Pubho Services will be laid before you m due 
course. 

Mv Lords and Members of the House op Commons : — 

** My Ministers will continue to seek the collaboration of employers 
and workers in combimng full employment, rising production, and 
stable prices They are convinced that the wisdom and experience 
of my people will be a powerful aid to them in this task. 

“ It will be the aim of my Government to fortify the balance of 
payments and to extend oversea markets for our goods and services. 
My Ministers, while fostering the traditional and established Com- 
monwealth preferential system, attach great importance to mcreasing 
and strengthening economic co-operation m Europe. To this end they 
are examining possible methods for creating in Europe an area within 
which restrictions on the free exchange of goods, other than foodstuffs, 
would be progressively removed. 

** Legislation, consistent with my Government's international 
obligations, will be introduced to allow countervailing and anti- 
dumping duties to be imposed on imported goods. 

“ A measure will be laid before you to replace the existing emer- 
gency powers in respect of hire-purchase and hiring agreements and to 
regulate borrowing by hire-purchase finance compames. 

** Steps will be taken to continue the lending powers of the National 
Film Finance Corporation and to substitute a statutory levy on 
exhibitors for the present voluntary levy. 

“ My Ministers will continue to make it their aim to promote 
conditions which will enable the agricultural industry to mamtaln 
its progress in increasing efiSciency and to achieve the maximum 
economic production from our land. 

** A Bill will be introduced to continue financial assistance to, and 
to make further provision for modernizing, certain sections of the 
fishing fleet. 

A measure will be laid before you to give effect to proposals 
arising from the recent comprehensive review of the financial and 
economic position and prospects of the British Transport Commission. 

“ My Ministers will proceed with a Bill to reoigamze the electricity 
supply Industry in England and Wales 

“ A measure will be introduced to provide a remedy for damage 
caused by subsidence resulting from coal mining. 

“ My Government have been reviewing the finance of local govern- 
ment, indnding the incidence of the rate burden between different 
classes of property. Their conclusions wiU in due course be annoimced 
to Parliament. 

** Legislation will be laid before you to amend the laws dealing with 
rent control. 

Legislation will be introduced to revise Scottish housing sub- 
sidies and to facilitate the relief of congested local authority areas m 
Scotland. 


** My Ministers will bring forward proposals to amend the law of 
homicide and to limit the scope of capital punishment. 

My hlmisters are resolved to maintain progress in improving 
social and working conditions, and you will be invited to approve a 
Bill to amend the law about the closing hours of shops and related 
matters. 

“ Legislation will be proposed to enable increases in the pay and 
allowances of members of the police, fire, and probation services to 
be given retrospective effect. 

“ My Government will press on with their plans for expanding 
facilities for techmcal education They will also contmue to give 
a high place in the building programme to new schools. 

“ Other measures will be laid before you m due course. 

** I pray that the blessiog of Almighty God may rest upon your 
counsels." 

Among the important measures announced in the Queen’s 
Speech were tlie proposals for reform of the House of Lords, 
and the Government’s intention to infroduee legislation to 
amend the Rent Control Acts and to limit the scope of capital 
punishment. In Commonvrealth matters, the most important 
proposals were the forthcommg independence of the Gold Coast 
as an mdependent State withm the Commonwealth, under the 
name of Ghana, and the forthcoming establishment of the 
British Caribbean Federation. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep* 14255 A.) 

B* WOOL. — Review of 1954-55 and 1955-56 Seasons* 

A summary of the principal wool statistics for the two 
seasons endmg June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1956 respectively 
is given below. 

Australia. 1954-55 : Production was 1,280,000,000 lbs. greasy. 
Some 3,955,000 bales were sold, realizing £A352,700,000. The 
average price was approximately 7 lid a lb. 

1955-56 : Production totalled 1,480,000,000 lbs. greasy. Some 

4.295.000 bales (a record number) were sold, realizing £A333,854,000, 
or almost £A19, 000,000 less than m 1954-55, although lower average 
pnces — at 61 46d. a lb. — ^were partly offset by the increased quantity 
sold. Japanese pnrchases mcreased but Britain remained Australia's 
best customer. 

New Zealand. 1954-55 ' Production was 455,000,000 lbs. Some 

1.160.000 bales were sold, realizing ^70,364,000 — an average price of 
just over 49 id. a lb.; 584,500 bales went to Britain, 179,400 to 
France, and 102,900 to Western Germany. 

1955-56 : Production totalled 460,000,000 lbs. Some 1,016,656 
bales of wool were sold, realizing jgNZ.66,003,0 00, the lowest for four 
years. The average price fell 3 id. to 46 d. per lb. 

South Africa. 1954-55 Production was 295,000,000 lbs. Just 
over 1,000,000 bales were sold, realizing £S.A.5 8,833,245. Britain 
purchased over 55,000,000 lbs., Western Germany just over 

36.500.000 lbs., and France just under 36,500,000 lbs. The Soviet 
Union re-entered the South African wool market, buying 8,169,000 
lbs. 

1955-56 : Production was 313,000,000 lbs. Just under 1,000,000 
bales were sold for a total of jfiS.A.51, 800,000, the average pnoe 
realized being 43.38d a lb Of the total exports (which were 4 per 
cent higher than m the previous year), Bntain purchased 62,805,179 
lbs.. Prance 48,622,533 lbs.. Western Germany 48,434,474 lbs., and 
the U.S A. 25,0 17,491 lbs. The Soviet Union, which bought just under 
13,000,000 lbs. early m the season, withdrew after South Africa had 
broken off diplomatic relations (see 14716 B) 

Total world production in the 1955-56 season amounted to 

4.800.600.000 lbs. greasy, compared with 4,5CM),000,000 lbs. in 
1954-55. World production thus rose for the eighth season in 
succession after the low point reached in 1947-4S. — (Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Reserve Bank of New Zealand 
- Cape Times - International Wool Secretariat, London - 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce Journal) (Prev. rep* 14113 A*) 

C. INDIA. — Formatioii of State Trading Corpora- 
tion. - State Trading in Cement. 

It was announced in New Delhi on May 19 that the Grovem- 
ment of India had set up a State trading corporation as a 
private limited company under the name of State Trading 
Corporation of India (Private) Ltd. 

The objects of the Corporation will be " to oiganize and effect 
exports from and imports mto India of all such goods and com- 
modities as the Company may, from time to time, determine and 
purchase ; to handle the sale and transport of and g^eral trade m 
such goods and commodities in India or anywhere else in the world ; 
and to do sail such other things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the ahove objects." 

The Corporation will have an authorized capital of R8-10,000,000, 
of which Rs.500,000 will he subscribed immediately. All shares will 
be owned by the Government of India. 

State tradmg in cement vras introduced on July 1, when the 
Corporation was made responsible for the importation 
distribution of cement through the existing selling agencies. 
Cement producers were directed to sell all their stocks to the 
Corporation at a uniform selling price of 102 Rs. 8 annas per ton. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. JORDAN. — Dissolution of Parliament. - Resigna- 
tion of Sayed el-Mufti’s Government. - Caretaker Govern- 
ment formed by Ibrahim Hashem. - General Elections. - 
Victory for Nationalist Parties. - New Cabinet formed by 
Suliman Nabulsi. - Death of TewtiJk Abdulhuda. 


General elections took place in Jordan on Oct. 21 following 
the dissolution on June 26 of the House of Representatives 
because of differences between the House and Sayed el-jVIufti’s 
Government. Sayed el-Mufti himself resigned on June 30 
owmg to disagreements inside his Cabinet, and on July 2 a 
caretaker ” Government was formed by Ibrahim Hashem, 
the President of the Senate, to arrange for new elections. 

The Lower House of the Jordaman Parliament consists of 40 
members, 20 of whom are elected by Transjordan (i e. that part of 
the country east of the Jordan River) and 20 by the Palestiman 
territories west of the Jordan. Seven seats are reserved for Christians 
(including- one representative each for Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Karak), two for Circassians, and two for Bedouin. The electorate 
numbered about 400,000, over half of whom, mcluding refugees, were 
of Palestiman origin. Of the 40 seats, 37 were contested by 141 
candidates, 68 of whom stood as Independents , three candidates 
were returned unopposed, mcluding a Communist who was returned 
for Bethlehem as an Independent Chnstian- 

The elections were fought almost entirely on mternational 
issues, the most controversial question bemg the Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty. None of the candidates defended the 
treaty in its existing form, hut whereas pro-Western candidates 
merely advocated its revision, the nationalist parties demanded 
its immediate abrogation, claimmg that the funds which 
Jordan needed to mamtam her economy, and which were at 
present provided by Britain, could be obtained from other 
Arab countries. [About two-thirds of Jordan’s national 
revenues come from British payments.] The mam parties 
contesting the elections were . (1) The Arab Constitutional 
Bloc, a conservative and pro-Western organization largely 
consisting of ex-Ministers, with 27 candidates ; (2) the Nation^ 
Socialist party, a moderate nationalist and pro-Egyptian party, 
with 13 candidates ; (3) the Baaih (Renaissance) party, with 
13 candidates, and the National Front — ^both extreme left-wing, 
nationalist, and pro-Egyptian parties ; (4) the Moslem Brother- 
hood, the Arab Palestine Bloc, and the Liberation Bloc, all of 
which are extreme right-wing, nationahst, and anti-Western 
(but not pro-Nasser) organizations. 


The election was described by the Anamau Correspondent of 
The Times as “ one of the quietest and most fairly conducted elections 
in the country’s history.” To prevent impersonation, all voters were 
req-aired to carry identity cards The Army remained strictly neutral 
(soldiers bemg forbidden to vote), and stringent precautions for the 
maintenance of order were taken by the police 


The election results, which gave the nationahst parties a 
clear majonty, were announced on Oct. 22 as follows (distribu- 
tion of seats m the previous Parliament given for comparison) : 


National Socialists . . 
Arab Constitutional Bloc 
Moslem Brotherhood 
National Front 
Booth Party 
Arab Palestme Bloc 
Liberation Party 
Independents 


New 

Parliament 

11 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

13 


Old 

Parliament 

1 

9 


1 

27 


The Government resigned on Oct. 27, and a new Cabinet, 
described by the Daily Telegraph as “ the most left-wing m the 
history of any Arab State,” was formed on Oct. 29 by Suliman 
Nabulsi, leader of the National Socialist party. Its memberslup 
was as follows : 


Suli m an Nabulsi (National Socialist), Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister; Shafiq Rusheidat (Nat. Soc.), Education 
and Justice ; Abdul Haleem el-Nimer (Nat. Soc.), Interior and 
Defence ; Saleh Muasher (Nat. Soc.), Health and Social 
Welfare ; Saleh el-Majali (Independent), Communications ; 
Abdul Kader el-Saleh (National Front), A^culture ; Anwar el 
Khateeb (Nat. Soc.), Public Works ; Naim AbduUiadi (Nat. 
Soc.), National Economy ; Abdullah Rimawi {Baath\ Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs ; Samaan Daoud (Independent), 
Development and Reconstruction ; Salah Toukan (Indepen- 
dent), Finance. 

Suliman Nabulsi, a former Finance Minister and Ambassador to 
Britain, had stated on Oct. 17 that his party’s aims were to “ liberate 
Jordan from foreign and imperialist influence,” to strengthen Jordan’s 
^es with Syria, and to strengthen the Army by mcreasing its numbers 
and supplying it with arms from the other Arab States. “We 
y^pect Colonel Nasser and consider him the saviour of Arab national 
^d welfare,” he said. “ We have no confidence in Britain 
rn m Uate her obligations to us while she sends arms to Israel.” 


Tewfik Abdulhuda (65), a former Prime Minister and a 
strong supporter of the British alliance, committed suicide at 
his home m Amman on July 1. He had been in lU-health for 
some time previously. A native of Palestine, he emigrated to 
Transjordan in 1922 and was Prime Minister at the time of the 
Palestme War m 1948. He subsequently held the Premiership 
from July 1951 to May 1953, and agam from May 1954 xo May 
1955. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev.rep. Cabinet, 14876 D ; 

Parliament, 14664 D ; 1954 Elections, 13853 A.) 

B. INTERNATIONAL BANK. -- Recent Loans. - 
Bond Issue. 

Recent loans by the World Bank are summarized below : 

Costa Rica. $3,000,000 on Sept. 18 to the Central Bank of Costa 
Rica, to be re-lent for the development of agriculture and light 
mdustry. The Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of New York parti- 
cipated in the loan without the International Bank’s guarantee to the 
extent of $366,000. This was the first World Bank loan to Costa 
Rica. Terms 4f per cent p.a. interest including 1 per cent com- 
mission, repayable in 7 years commencmg on Oct. 1, 1958. 

Austria. Two loans of $21,000,000 and $10,000,000, on Sept. 20, 
the first to the Denaukraftw&rke and the second to the Draukraftwerke, 
both in com unction with the V erhundgesellschaft (Austrian Electric 
Power Corporation), a Government-owned agency. Both loans were 
for electrical power expansion to meet growing industrial require- 
ments and to provide additional power exports to neighbouring 
coimtnes 

The Manufacturers Trust Co. (New York) participated in the loans 
without the International Bank’s guarantee to the extent of $449,000. 
Terms : 5 per cent p a mcluding 1 per cent commission. Repayment 
of the first loan within 25 years commencing Jan 15, 1960, and of the 
second within 20 years starting Sept 1, 1959. These brought total 
World Bank loans to Austria for electric projects to $53,000,000. 

Italy. $74,628,000 on Oct. 12 to the Cassa'per il Mezzogtormo (the 
government agency for the administration of Italy’s economic plan 
for the South) for the agricultural and industrial development of 
that area. Terms 5 per cent p.a mterest including 1 per cent 
commission, repayable withm 20 years beginmng Sept. 1, 1959. The 
Bank of America participated in the loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $500,000. 

The loan will be divided between the mainland of Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardima. On the mainland it will help to finance 
(a) an automobile assembly plant bo be established by the Fiat 
Company m Naples , (6) a plant for the construction of bus and truck 
bodies in Naples , (c) two glass factories, one at Caserta near Naples, 
the other at Latina, south of Rome ; (d) a vegetable cannery near 
Naples ; (e) a hardboard factory near Avezzano, east of Rome ; 
(f) a chemical fertihzer plant at Funta Fmme, on the coast between 
Rome and Naples , and (g) three hydro-electric plants, near Cassmo 
and Salerno, with an annual capacity of 215,000,000 kwh 

In Sicily, the projects to receive assistance from the loan will 
be (a) a new cement plant at Augusta with an annual output of 
170,000 tons , (6) a plant for the production of polyethylene at 
Ragusa ; and (c) a thermal power plant at Augusta which will 
increase generating capacity by 320,000,000 kwh. in 1958 and by 
620,000,000 kwh. m 1963. 

The projects in Sardinia will he : (a) the Flumendosa IxTigation 
Project, covering 123,500 acres of the Campidauo di Cagliari, a plain 
m the S W. of the island. On completion the scheme will increase 
farm production by $21,000,000 p a. and the total income of the 
region by $30,000,000 p a. (&) A cement plant at Sassari. 

The loan, the fourth of its kind, brought the total amount lent by 
the World Bank for the development of Southern Italy to 
$165,000,000, but this was the first time that projects in Sardinia 
had been included 

Siam. $3,400,000 on Oct. 12 to the Port Authority of Thailand 
(the second loan of its kind) for the purchase of 3 dredgers and 
auxihary equipment for the Port of Bangkok The First City Bank 
of New York participated in the loan, without the International 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $184,000. Terms * 4f per cent p a. 
interest including 1 per cent commission, repayable within 15 years 

Uruguay. $25,500,000 on Oct 25 to the Admimstracidn General de 
las XJsinas Eleciricas y las Telefonos del Estado (an autonomous 
government agency) for electric power development costing 
$58,000,000. Terms * 5 per cent p a. interest including 1 per cent 
commission, repayable in 25 years beginning Oct. 15, 1961. 

All the loans were guaranteed by the Governments concerned. 

An issue of $75,000,000 3J per cent two-year bonds was 
offered by the World Bank for public sale outside the U.S.A. on 
Sept. 25, being subscribed by investors in 22 countries. 
(International Bank, Washington - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. World Bank, 15019 B.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Tourist Travel Allowance. 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 31 that the tourist travel 
allowances for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1956 would remain 
unchanged, but that the amount m foreign currency notes 
which travellers could take out of the U.K. would be increased 
from £25 to £100.— (Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14522 B.) 
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NOVEMBER 17—24, 1956 

A. AUDDIJE EAST* — Formation ofU-N. Intematioiial 
Force for Middle East. - Cease-fire accepted by Egypt, 
Israel, Britain and France* - International Reactions to 
Middle East Crisis. 

Following the emergency session of the U.X. General 
Assembly on Nov. 2 (see page 15186), the Assembly met again 
in emergency session on Nov, 3, at the request of the Egyptian 
Government, to consider four draft resolutions ; 

(1) One submitted by tbe U S.A. proposing: tbe settmg’-up of a 
conumttee to take measures for tlie imniediato reopemng of tke Suez 
Canal as a secure international yaterway , to prepare a plan, in 
consultation Vrith Egypt, Prance, and tbe U E,, for operation and 
maintenance of tbe Canal and jEreedom of passage througli it m 
accordance with the 1S8S Convention and the Security Council’s 
resolution of Oct 13, 1956 ; and to put such a plan into effect. 

(2) Another U S, resolution proposing the settmg-up of a dre-nian 
committee to piepare recommendations, after consultation with the 
parties to the Palestine armistice agreements, aiming at a settlement 
of the major problems outstanding between the Arab States and 
Israel, with a view to establishing permanent peace and stability m 
the area 

(3) A Canadian resolution for the setting-up of an Emergency 
International U N Porce to secure and supervise the cessation of 
hostilities in accordance with the General Assembly’s resolution of 
Nov. 2 (see page 15186). 

(4) An Afro- Asian resolution calling for immediate compliance 
with the Assembly’s resolution of Nov 2, the implementation of the 
cease-fire, and the haltmg of the movement of military forces and 
arms into the area This resolution w'as submitted jointly by 
Afghamstan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq;, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, Pakistan, Persia, Philip- 
pmes, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, and Yemen. 

During the debate Dr. Hammarskjold read a communication 
from the U.K. permanent representative (Sir Pierson Dixon) 
which described as “ quite untrue ” reports which had been 
circulated that Anglo-French forces intended to attack Egyptian 
communication centres, including telephone exchanges and 
railway stations, where heavy civihan casualties would be 
inevitable. The letter pointed out that Anglo-French attacks 
were being switched from air to army targets, but that no 
attacks would be made m areas where civilian casualties would 
be inevitable. 

M. Loutfi (Egypt) accused Franco and Britain of disregardmg tb© 
Assembly’s resolution of Nov 2 and of continuing their ‘‘ bloody and 
ruthless armed attack ” He called on the General Assembly to 
take other steps to halt aggression by Israel, Prance, and the U K.” 
and declared that Egypt was defendmg herself and would continue 
to do so. M Loutfi was strongly supported by M, Rafik Asha (Syria) 
and other Arab delegates 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (IJ.S A ), explaining the purpose of the resolutions 
prpposed by the U.S A , spoke as follows • “ The instability of the 

alrmistice agreements is too well known to require comment. They 
have been violated repeatedly by Israel and by her Arab neighbours. 
The ai’inistioe, which should have led to a peaceful settlement, has 
instead given rise to growing provocation and inoreasmg tension, 
especially since the ominous rearmament of Egypt by the Soviet 
Union. The abrupt seizure by Egypt of the Suez Canal Company, and 
the failure thus far of efforts to find a solution to this important 
problem, have created a situation of deep concern to many nations. 
Tbe U N must share responsibility for what has happened It is 
clear that we, the members of the U N , have not done aU that should 
have been done to bring about a settlement of these matters m 
accordance with the principles of justice and international law . - . 
"We must try somethmg new — something free of the technical and 
procedural problems — ^if we are to have any hope of progress toward 
a settlement of the major problems outstanding between the Arab 
States and Israel ” 

Mr. Schurmann (Netherlands) said that it was ' nngatory to try to 
assess or apportion the blame for the drOSculties that confront us, 
because all of us, all members of the U.N., have to take some share in 
that blame.” He continued It would be particularly unjust to 
Single out either Israel or France and the U.K., and to reproach the 
one for having taken the action which it considered necessary for its 
self-defence and survival and the others for having stepped m where 
the U.N had failed to act What is necessary is that we should find 
some means of reasserting the jurisdiction of the U N over matters 
which plainly fall within its responsibilities, and that we should do so 
in a manner that provides not only for an immediate cease-fire hut 
also for a just and equitable solution of the problems involved.” 

Referring to the Anglo-French assurances that the m i l itary action 
taken by them would he temporary in duration, Mr. Sohurmann 
declared that the proposals now made by the two Governments [i.e. 
those announced hy Sir Anthony Eden — see page 15186, first col umn ] 
proved that they were sincere and prepared to act in accordance with 
their statements If these proposals were accepted hy Israel and 
Egypt, and if the U.N. fore© for which they called was formed and 
despatched to the area, then the Anglo-French mtervention would 
cease, the U N would take charge of the situation, and the basis 
would have been laid for a final settlement of the (mestions which 
had for so long disturbed peace 


/ 

In the early houi^ of Nov. 4 the Assembly adopted first the 
Canadian resolution and then the Afro-Asian resolution — the 
former by 57 votes to mi, with 19 abstentions, and the latter 
by 59 votes to five, with 12 abstentions 

The 19 abstentions on the Canadian resolution were AJbama, 
Australia, Jiustria, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Hungary, Israel, Laos, New Zealand, Poland, Puitugal, 
Rumama, South Africa, Ukrame, the U S.S R., and the Umted 
Kingdom. 

Tne five countries opposing the Afro- Asian resolution vere 
Austraha, France, Israel, New Zealand, and tbe U.K., the 12 
abstaining countries being Belgium, Denmark, Dommican Repubhc, 
Finland, Iceland, Laos, Liixenibupg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, and South Africa. 

The Canadian resolution was worded as follows . 

“ The General Assembly, bearing in mind the urgent necessity of 
facilitating compliance ’^vith the resDlution of Nov. 2, requests tne 
Secretary -General as a matter of piiority to submit to it withm 48 
hours a plan for the settmg-up with tne consent of the nations con- 
cerned of an Emergency International United Nations Force to 
secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities in accordance with 
the terms of the above resolution ” 

The Af ro-Asian resolution was worded : 

Tne General Assembly, notmg with regret that not all the parties 
concerned have yet agreed to comply witn the provisions of its 
resolution of Nov 2 , 

Notmg the special priority given m the resolution to an immediate 
cease-fire and as part thereof, to the halting of the movement of 
military forces and arms into the area , 

Notmg further that the resolution uiged the parties to the armis- 
tice agreements promptly to withdraw all forces behind tbe armistice 
Imes, to desist from raids across the armistice lines into neighbouring 
territory, and to observe scrupulously the provisions of the armistice 
agreements ; 

(1) Reaffirms its resolntion of Nov. 2, 1956 and once again calls 
upon the parties immediately to comply with tne provisions of that 
resolution , 

(2) Authorizes the Secretary-General immediately to arrange with 
the parties concerned for the implementation of the cease-fire and the 
halting of the movement of military forces and arms into the area, 
and, requests him to report compliance not later than 12 hours 
from the time of adoption of this resolution , 

(3) Requests the Secretary-General, with the assistance of the Chief 
of Staff [General Burns] and the members of the U N. Truce Super- 
vision Orgamzation, to obtain compliance of the withdrawal of all 
forces behmd the hnes ; 

(4) Decides to meet again, immediately on receipt of the Secretary- 
General’s report referred to in paragraph 2.” 

The U.N. General Assembly met again m the evemng of 
Nov. 4 to receive a report from Dr. Hammarskjold contammg 
detailed proposals for the settiag-up of the Emergency Inter- 
national United Nations Force. After a brief debate the 
Assembly adopted (at 12 15 a.m. on Nov- 5) a resolution, 
submitted jointly by Canada, Colombia, and Norway, mcor- 
porating Dr. Hamaiarskj old’s proposals and worded as follows : 

“ The General Assembly . . . 

(1) Establishes a United Nations Command for an Emergency 
International Force to secure and supervise the cessation of hosti- 
lities in accordance voth the terms of the Assembly’s resolution of 
Nov. 2 ; 

(2) Appoints the Chief of Staff of the U.N Truce Supervision 
Oi^anization, Major-General Bums, as Chief of the Command; 

(3) Authorizes the Chief of the Command immediately to recruit 
from the Observer Corps of the Tiuce Supervision Organization a 
limited number of officers who shall be nationals of countries other 
than those havmg permanent membership in the Security Council ; 
and further authorizes him, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General, to nndertake the reormtment directly from various member- 
states, other than tbe permanent members of the Securiij" Council, 
of the additional number of officers needed ; 

(4) Invites tbe Secretary-General to take such administrative 
measures as may be necessary for tbe prompt execution of tbe actions 
envisaged in this resolution ” 

The voting on the resolution was 57 to ml, with 19 absten- 
tions — Albania, Australia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, Hungary, Israel, Laos, New Zealand, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Turkey, Ukrame, South Africa, 
the XJ.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom.. 

Art important aspect of Dr. Hammarskj old’s proposals incorporated 
m tbe resolution was that none of tbe persoimel of tbe International 
Force should be drawn from the five permanent member-countues 
of the Security Council (i.e. Britain, France, tbe U.S. A., the Soviet 
Union, and Nationalist China). Mr. Cabot Lodge stated dnnug tbe 
debate, however, that the U.S. Government was willing to help in 
** other important ways ” and to provide aircraft, shipping, and other 
necessary supphes to facilitate the operations of the International 
Force Dr Hammarskjold announced during the debate that 
Colombia, Norway, and New Zealand had indicated their willingness 
to provide elements for the U.N. Force, while Mr. Lester Pearson 
i iannoimee§.^tbat his Govenmnent was also ready to recommend 
“ *‘Cana<3Liaii participation. 
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In a further resolution, sponsored Jointly by Argentina, 
Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Ecuador, Etluopia, and Sweden and 
adopted on Nov. 7, the General Assembly expressed approval 
of the guiding principles for the organization and functioning 
of the U.N. Force as stated in a second report by Dr. Hammar- 
skjdld. At the same time the Assembly ordered the foUowmg 
steps to be taken : 

(1) The Secretary- General was asked “ to continue discussions with 
member-Govermnents concerning offers of participation in the U.N. 
Force towards the objective of its balanced composition.” 

(2) The Chief of Command (General Burns), m consultation with 
the Secretary- General, should proceed forthwith with the full organi- 
zation of the Force. 

(3) The basic proposals of the Secretary-General concerning the 
financing of the Force were provisionally approved. 

(4) An Advisory Committee was set up composed of one repre- 
sentative each from Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Norway, 
and Pakistan, under the chairmanship of Dr. Haromarskjold It 
was requested to undertake the development of those aspects of the 
planning and operation of the U N, Force not already dealt with by 
the General Assembly, and not falling withm the area of the direct 
responsibility of the Chief of Command 

(5) The Secretary-General was authorized to issue all regulations 
and instructions which might be essential to the effective functiomng 
of the U.N. Force, after consultation with the Advisory Committee, 
and to take all other necessary administrative and executive actions. 

(6) After the fulfilment of its immediate responsibilities, the 
Advisory Committee would continue to assist the Secretary- General 
in the responsibilities falling to him under this and other relevant 
resolutions 

(7) In the performance of its duties the Advisory Committee was 
empowered to request the convening of the General Assembly through 
the usual procedures, and to report to the Assembly “ whenever 
matters arise which, m its opmion, are of such urgency and importance 
as to require their consideration by the General Assembly itself.” 

(8) All member-states were asked to afford any necessary assistance 
to the U.N. Command m the performance of its functions, including 
arrangements for passage to and from the area mvolved. 

The voting on this resolution was 64 to nil, with 12 absten- 
tions — ^Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Hungary, Israel, Poland, Rumania, South Africa, Ukraine, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The same night the Assembly adopted another resolution 
again calling upon Britain, France, and Israel to withdraw their 
troops from Egypt immediately. This resolution, sponsored 
jomtly by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Etliiopia, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Persia, Philippmes, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, and 
Yemen, was worded as follows : 

“ The General Assembly . — 

Reaffirming its resolutions adopted by overwhelming majorities 
on Nov. 2, 3 and 4 ; 

Noting in particular that the General Assembly, by its resolution 
of Nov. 5, has established a U.N. Command for an Emergency Inter- 
national Force to secure and supervise the cessation of hostihties in 
accordance with the terms of its resolution of Nov. 2 ; 

(1) Reaffirms the above-mentioned resolutions ; 

(2) Calls upon Israel once agam to withdraw immediately all her 
forces behind the Imes established by the Armistice Agreement of 
Feb. 24, 1949 ; 

(3) Calls upon the Umted Kingdom and France once agam 
to withdraw immediately all their forces from Egyptian territory, 
consistently with the above-mentioned resolutions , 

(4) Urges the Secretary- General to communicate the present 
resolution to the parties concemed, and requests him promptly to 
report to the General Assembly on the comphance with this 
resolution,” 


This resolution was adopted by 65 votes to one (Israel), with 
10 abstentions (Austraha, Belgium, France, Laos, Luxemburg 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, and the 
united Kingdom). 

During the preceding debate M. Loutfi (Egypt) strongly attacked 
Britain and France, comparing those responsible for the Anglo- 
French operations against Egypt with “ the war criminals sentenced 
at Nuxemhei^.” He also denounced Mr. Ben-Gurion’s statement of 
Nov. 7 (see below), and opposed any participation of British and 
French technicians in the work of clearing the Suez Canal. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge (U.S A.) expressed full support for the resolution, stressing the 
need for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Egypt 


Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) welcomed the plan to create a U N 
international Force, and announced that he would support thal 
r^olution. He objected, however, to the second resolution demandma 
the immediate withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces, emphasizma 
that such a step before the arrival of the International Force would 

extremely dangerous situation 
eating b^ore the Anglo-French intervention. As regards the 
Canal, Sm Pierson Dixon suggested that British 
and i^ench tedmicuans should work under the aegis of a technical 
organtotion set up by the Umted Nations. ecjinicaj 


M. de Guirsngaud (France) spoke on similar Imes, giving a formal 
assurance that the BS'ench forces in the Canal Zone would leave as 
soon as the International Force was in a position to take over its 
functions. On the resolution demanding the immediate withdrawal 
of Anglo-French forces, he expressed the French view that the 
questions raised by this demand should be decided by the Security 
Council , he tnerefore proposed that the Security Council should meet 
as soon as possible at Foreign Ministers’ level Sir Pierson Dixon 
supported this proposal. 

Mr. Krishna Menon (India) annoimced that his country was 
willing to contribute a battalion to the International Force, if the 
U.N provided air-hft facilities. He demanded that the Assembly 
should envisage special measures against Israel if that country 
resisted the evacuation of Egyptian territory occupied by it, and 
stressed that the resolution sought to express the view that it was not 
possible to tbinlc in terms of Anglo-French forces remaining on 
Egyptian territory “ contingent upon some other element ” 

Mr, Lester Pearson (Canada) mtervened to pomt out that in his 
view the two resolutions were “ interdependent.” He mterpreted 
the resolution on the immediate withdrawal of Anglo-French and 
Israeli forces from Egypt as meam'ng ‘‘ as quickly as possible ” Mr. 
Pearson’s emphasis on the inter-relation between the withdrawal of 
the Anglo-French forces and the arrival of the U.N Emergency Force 
was supported by the U.S , Brazilian, Turkish, Pakistam, and 
Norwegian delegates, Mr. Cabot Lodge stressing that the Anglo- 
French withdrawal should be “ phased ” with the arrival of the 
U.N. Force. 

M. Kuznetsov (Soviet Umon), explaining his abstention on the 
resolution on the International Fohce Force, said that this resolution 
constituted a “ tacat acceptance ” of the retention of Anglo-French 
and Israeb forces in Egypt pending the arrival of the International 
Force. He also maintained that the composition of the International 
Force was not in accordance with the U N Charter, which provided 
for the intervention of armed forces of member-countries for the 
maintenance or lestoration of peace and international security. 
M Kuznetsov repeated the Soviet offer of Nov 5 [see page 15219) to 
place Soviet forces at the disposal of UNO for this purpose 

The emergency session of the General Assembly decided on 
Nov. 10, by 66 votes to nil, to transfer “ as a matter of priority ” 
the question of the situation in the Middle East from its agenda 
to that of the Assembly’s regular eleventh session, beginnmg on 
Nov. 12. There were two abstentions on procedural grounds. 

Durmg subsequent days offers of support for the U.N. Force 
were received from an increasing number of member-countries, 
and by Nov. 9 fourteen countries had offered to provide con- 
tmgents for the Force — Canada, Colombia, Norway, Denmark, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Finland, Ceylon, India, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, New Zealand, Burma, and Yugoslavia. In addition, 
the U.S.A. had formally expressed its readiness to “ assist in 
the establishment ” of the Force and to help as regards air- 
hfts, shipping, transport, and supplies. 

The Canadian offer covered a ” self-contained ” contingent of 
hattahon strength with ordnance, transport, medical, and dental 
detachments, altogether over 1,000 strong ; it also made the airoraft- 
camer H.M.C.S Magnificent available as a temporary mobile 
Canadian base (Nov. 7). 

In Norway the provision of one infantry company (about 190 men) 
for immediate despatch to the Middle East was unanimously approved 
by the Storting on Nov. 5. 

Denmark offered the immediate despatch of ** one or two 
companies ” after the Danish Parhament had unanimously agreed 
(Nov. 6) to place a military force at the disposal of the U.N. Command. 

The Finnish offer (Nov 6) stated that voluntarily-recruited 
military personnel would he available, preferably for a unit consisting 
of troops ff-om the Northern European coimtries 

The Indian offer (Nov. 6) comprised a xmit of “ about battalion 
strength,” subject to transport and other facihties being provided by 
or through the U N. 

Czechoslovakia also placed one battalion at the disposal of the 
U.N Force (Nov 6). 

The other countries, while expressing their willingness to contribute 
forces, had not yet specified their size. 

The first contingents of the U.N. Force to arrive at 
Capodichino Airport, Naples — ^which had been made a tem- 
porary staging area with the co-operation of the Italian 
Government ^were 51 Danish and 50 Norwegian officers and 
men, earned to Italy m Swiss civil aircraft on Nov. 10. They 
were followed by a Colombian contingent carried m U.S. 
aircraft. 

British Acceptance of Cease-fire in Egypt. - 
Parliamentary Debates. 

• British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) announced 
in the House of Commons on Nov. 5, that, while H.M. Govern- 
ment w^comed the Canadian proposal for an International 
Force, Franco-Bntish operations in Egypt “ with strictly 
^ted objectives” were continuing, as neither Israel nor 
Egypt had so far accepted the proposal ; however, as soon as it 
bem accepted by these two countries and endorsed by the 
U.N., Britain and France would cease all military action. 
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Later in the debate Sir Anthony Eden announced the receipt of i 
a signal from Port Said that a cease-fire had been ordered by 
the British commander, as surrender terms were being discussed 
with the Egyptians. Mr. Lloyd’s announcement of the Franeo- 
British attitude followed discussions the previous evening with 
M. Pineau and M. Bourges-Maunoury (the French Minister of 
National Defence), who had flown to I^ondon. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said, that as a result of their consultations with 
the French Government, H M. Government had sent a telegram to 
the U.N. Secretary-General very early this morning ” repljmg to 
the two resolutions of the U K General Assembly calling for a cease- 
fire and the settmg-up of an International Force. The telegram t 
stated that the British and French Governments had carefully 
studied the resolutions and warmly welcomed the idea, contained in i 
the Canadian resolution, that an International Force should be l 
mterpolated as a “ shield ” between Israel and Egypt pending a i 
Palestme settlement and a settlement of the Suez Canal question. ; 
But accordmg to their information neither Israel nor Egypt had | 
accepted such a proposal, nor had the plan for such a force been I 
accepted by the General Assembly or endorsed by the Security ‘ 
Council. The compositioii and staff of such a force would be a matter | 
for discussion. j 

The two Governments beheved that it was necessary to mtroduce 
an International Force to prevent a contmuance of hostilities between 
Egypt and Israel, to secure a speedy withdrawal of Israeh forces, to 
take the necessary measures to remove obstructions and restore 
traffic through the Canal, and to promote a settlement of the problems 
of the Canal Certam Anglo-French operations with strictly limited 
objectives were contmuing, but as soon as the Israeh and Egyptian 
Governments signified acceptance of, and the U N endorsed a plan 
for, an International Force for these functions, Britain and France 
would cease all military action. 

“ The two Governments,’* Mr. Lloyd declared, ‘ express their firm 
conviction that their action was justified. To return dehberately to 
the system which has produced contmuing deadlock and chaos in the 
Middle East is not only undesirable but impossible. A new con- 
structive solution is required To that end they suggest that an early 
Security Council meeting at ministerial level should be called to work 
out an mtemational settlement which would be likely to endure, 
together with the means to enforce it ** 

Mr. Lloyd said that this message to the Secretary- General had 
crossed a telegram from Dr. HammarskjMd informing H.M. Govern- 
ment of the passing of the Canadian resolution and of a pre limin ary 
report from the Secretary- General on the plan to set up an Emergency 
International U.N. Force After reading the text of the U.N 
resolution [see above], the Foreign Secretary declared “ The 
Government abstamed from votmg on this resolution. They fuUy 
approve the prmciple of an International U.N. Force. But although 
the steps called for in this latest resolution might be considered to be 
a begmmng, they are not m themselves likely to achieve the purposes 
set out in our message to the Secretary-General. We do not know 
that hostihties between Israel and Egypt have ceased or that they 
will not be resumed. The measures to be taken under the latest 
resolution will not be sufiBcient to ensure this 

“ It is the policy of the Government to ensure that the Israeh 
forces withdraw from Egypt. We have already told the U.N that we 
believe it is necessary to secure the speedy withdrawal of Israeh 
forces ; but we cannot ensure that until we are physically m the area 
to keep the peace, to give the necessary guarantees, and to prevent a 
repetition of the events of the past few years There must also be 
immediate means on the spot to take the necessary measures to 
remove obstructions and restore navigation through the Suez OanaJ, 
and to promote a settlement of the problems of the area 

It will, of course, be a matter for the Security Council, if our 
proposal for an early meeting at immsterial level is accepted, to 
consider what part the U-K and France should play m achievuig the 
objectives to which I have referred. Meanwhile the Govenunent 
beheve that the Anglo-French forces, once they are established m the 
area, will be the best guarantee that these purposes will be effectively 
and speedily achieved.” 

Mr. GaitskeU expressed “ astomshment ** that Britain had 
abstamed from voting on the General Assembly’s resolution settmg 
up an International Force He also asked why the Government, in 
replying to that resolution, had suggested that the functions of an 
International Force were not merely to secure and supervise a 
cessation of hostilities, but also to secure a final settlement of the 
Suez Canal problem. “ If the Government insist,” he added, “that the 
purpose of the International Force must be to deal with the Canal 
problem, they will effectively sabotage the whole idea of that Force ” 

Mr. Lloyd replied • “ The U.K. representative abstained because 
we could not vote for a proposition which excluded detachments of 
the forces of the permanent members of the Security Council as part 
of this International Force The reason for that is simple there has 
to be some reahty about this situation. One has to consider the 
people who are able effectively to contribute to this force, and if 
Members opposite still think that a few officers — because that is ^ 
this resolution amounts to ; rather fewer than there have been m 
the Supervisory Truce Organization — will solve this problem, they 
axe quite mistaken 

“ This resolution may be a begmmng. But it wiU not solve this 
problem unless the International Force is constituted to a much 
greater extent than is envisaged by this resolution IMr. Gaitskell 
further said that we had done wrong In suggesting that the Suez 


Canal problem should be included in those to be settled while this 
International Force was there. I should have thought that he would 
have understood that the blockade of shipping of a certain country 
going through the Canal is one of the matters, a settlement of which 
we have tried to get out of this situation.” 

Mr, GaitskeE ; “ Are we to understand that when H.M. Govern- 
ment made reference, in their reply to the L'.N. Secretary-General, 
to the settlement of the Suez Canal problem, all uhey had in mind 
was ensuring the free passage of Israel sliips ? ” 

Mr. Lloyd “ Certainly not. We had in mind ail problems affecting 
free and open transit through the Canal, guaranteed by the 1888 
Convention.” 

In reply to a question by Air. Bevan (Lab.), Mr. Ooyd reaffirmed 
that the purposes which the Government had in mind m xindertalang 
their action in Egypt weie “ to stop hostilities, prevent their resump- 
tion, and procure a settlement of the problems of the Middle East.” 
He added that the directive to rhe Allied Commander had been to 
avoid civilian casualties — “ and that is what has actually happened.” 

The Prime Minister intervened to make the foUowmg announce- 
ment : “ I have had a flash signal from the C -in-C. in the Eastern 
Mediterranean which affects the discussion now taking place. That is 
why I mtervene This is a flash signal winch is, of course, subject to 
confirmation. He says : ‘ Governor and Alihtaxy Co m mander of 
Port Said now discussing surrender terms with Brigadier Butler 
[commander of the parachute forces landed at Poit Said] Cease-fire 
ordered.’ ” 

Replying to a question by Mr Gaitskell whether it was a local or 
general cease-fire, Sir Anthony Eden declared that he had read out 
the signal as received, but did not know yet how wide or narrow was 
the area covered by the cease-fire. 

Dimng a further debate on Nov. 6 Sir Anthony Eden 
announced that, following the unconditional acceptance of a 
cease-fire by Egypt and Israel, and the Egyptian acceptance of 
an International Force, H.M. (jov^emment had ordered a 
cease-fire by midnight, m agreement with the French Govern- 
ment. 

The Prime Minister spoke as follows “ Durmg the mght w© 
received from the U.N. Secretary-General a communication m v hieh 
he informed us that both Israel and Egypt had accepted an uncondi- 
tional cease-fire. With regard to the International Force, he stated 
his opinion that the Government of Egypt had accepted such a force. 
He mquired as to the attitudes of the French and British Governments 
abont a cease-fire in the hght of the Canadian resolution, and also 
said he was addressing the same mquiry to the Israeli Government. 

** Accordingly m reply I sent the following communication to h i m 

* The Government welcome the Secretary-General’s commnnicatioii, 
while agreeing that farther clarification of certain points is necessary. 
If the Secretary-General can confirm that the Egyptian and Israeli 
Governments have accepted an unconditional cease-fire, and that the 
International Force to be set up will be competent to secure and 
supervise the attainment of the objectives set out in the operative 
paragraphs of the resolution passed by the General Assembly on 
Nov. 2, H.M. Government will agree to cease mihtary operations- 

* They wish to pomt out, however, that the clearing of the obstruc- 
tion of the Suez Canal and its approaches, which is m no sense a 
military operation, is a matter of great urgency in the mterests of 
world shipping and trade. The Franco-British force is equipped to 
tackle this task, and the Government propose that the techaicians 
accompanying the force shall begm this work at once. 

‘ Pending confirmation of the above, the Government are ordering 
their forces to cease fire by midmght to-mght unless they are attacked. 
The French Government are in agreement wuth the terms of that 
reply.’ ” 

Continuing, Sir Anthony Eden dealt with a message he had 
received from Marshal Bulganin m connexion with the Anglo-French 
action in the Middle East, and read his reply to the Soviet Prune 
Minister [see page 15218]. 

Turning to the military situation, the Prime Minister referred to 
the previous day’s “ flash message ” from General Eeightley on the 
surrender discussions at Port Said- He continued : “ Four hours 
later a signal stated that the Egyptians had agreed to our terms ; 
they were laying down their arms and the Egyptian police were 
assisting under orders. About li hours later the British commander 
was suddenly informed by the Governor [of Port Said] that he could 
not now agree to the tenns and must resume hostihties. During last 
night Anglo-French convoys were approaching the coast fully 
prepared for any emergency, but under orders to cause the mi ni mum 
possible casualties and damage consistent with the safety of our own 
troops. The landings took place succ^fully and on time. They 
appear to have been virtually unopposed, and no pre l iminary 
bombardment of any kind was ordered. Anglo-French troops pro- 
ceeded to clear Port Said of scattered opposition. During this 
morning opposition continued and our patrols have advanced south- 
wards from Port Said towards Kantara ” 

Replying to questions earlier put by Mr. GaitskeU, the Prime 
Minister reiterated that the Government’s objective had been to pnt a 
force between the belligerents ; the Government were quit© sure that 
until such a force was introduced, the Israeli troops would not go 
back for fear of further military acts by Egypt, The Government’s 
intention was aimed at stopping not only hostihties but of preventing 
a resumption of them. Israeli troops were within striking distance of 
the Canal, which was the reason why the Canal itself offered the only 
Ime on which some neutral force could be mterposed. 
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The Israeli Government had accepted H Government’s req.ujre- 
nient, and its forces remained abonc 10 miles from the Canal Ko-one 
who had. followed the military story of recent days could have the 
least doubt that, had the Israeli forces wished, they could have gone 
very much farther forward than they did, and their acceptance of the 
10-miie limit had made its contribution to dividing the combatants. 
The new element in the situation was that both Israeli and Egyptian 
forces had now ceased fire. 

After welcommg the setting-up of an International Force, and 
saying that its composition should he a matter for discussion, the 
Prime Minister contmued : !Mr. Gaitskell asked me why it was 

necessary to hrmg the Canal mto the general settlement We had in 
mind that the Canal should be kept separate from rhe Arab-Israeh 
dispute. Naturally, all these questions are literally distmct one from 
another, but — as we said m our reply to the Secretary-General 
yesterday — to return to the system which has produced contmiung 
deadlock and chaos m the Middle East is not only undesirable, but 
impossible. Mr. Gaitskell said ‘ Is it only the ships you have in 
mind ? ’ It IS a fairer way of puttmg the issue to say that Israel’s 
communications form a vital part of the situation which has to be 
settled between Egypt and Israel. Therefore, all these elements 
come mto the situation. Nou one of them, we think, should be 
ignored,” 

Sir Anthony Eden said m conclusion : ** There have been, and are 
no doubt stm, bitter differences on the issues across the House I will 
lay down 'vvhat I beheve the action we took — ^with all its admitted 
attendant risks, and I never concealed them — has resulted m I 
beheve it has limited the area of the conflict If Members think that 
is not a fair comment, I would like them to consider whether any of 
them, when the hostilities broke out, would have thought it possible 
that the other Arab countries would not all have been immediately 
mvolved in a war with Israel. I am convinced that it was only the 
knowledge of, and the presence of, our forces which limited the 
conflict in that way. The fact that the flrmg has now stopped, and 
Israel’s acceptance of the 10-mile lim it, has made certain, as far as 
it virtually can be, that the two parties shall not meanwhile re-engage 
in conflict. It is, I should have thought, an achievement which all of 
us should reckon worth while. 

** 1 come to a more controversial — ^but I believe, as time passes, 
a more generally accepted — statement of one of the results This is 
that the action we took has been an essential condition for the 
creation, or attempted creation, of a U.N. Force to go into the Canal 
Zone. I ask members to look at the history of the Middle East in the 
post-war period and ask themselves if anything but this action 
would have brought the Umted Nations to take this step. I am 
absolutely sure it would not. Thus, after years of flickermg war, the 
stage can now be set, if the IJ N. put forward a Force adequate 
for the task, for negotiations and for a real settlement. 

“ As for the charge that we have broken friendships m the Common- 
wealth and elsewhere, I do not beheve it. I beheve that as we emerge 
from this crisis, as our motives are more understood, both the 
Commonwealth and our American friends will understand the 
reasons which motivated us in taking the course we did. As the dust 
settles, it may well be that out of this anxiety — acute and so widely 
suffered^ — ^a better opportumty wiH come than has ever been available 
before for the Umted Nations to prove itself a ready effective inter- 
national organization 

Much has been said about the effects of these events on the moral 
force of our country. However that may be regarded, this surely 
everyone has learnt that moral force alone in support of the U.N. 
IS not effective to meet the challenges of this world ; and if, as a 
result of the actions we have taken, the U.N- is more ready to employ 
forces adequate to the duties it has to discharge, the better it will be 
for the peace and the future of the world,” 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell said that the Opposition had, heard the 
Prime Minister’s statement with profound rehef and satisfaction,” 
but asked whether («) in accepting a cease-fire the Government were 
also accepting those other parts of the U.N- resolution which mvolved 
m due course the withdrawal of British forces from Egypt , (b) the 

settlement of the Suez Canal problem had been dropped from the 
Government’s conditions i and (c) arrangements would be made as 
speedily as possible for discussions with the Egyptian authorities 
about the withdrawal of the British forces and at the speediest 
possible clearance of the Canal. 

Sir Anthony Eden pointed out that he could not make any further 
statement, as international discussions about the situation had been 
going on all day. In view of the information about the attitude of 
Israel and Egypt on other matters, the Government had thought that 
it was a fair risk ” to order the cease-fire by midnight, even if some 
of the questions were stiU under discussion. In accordance with that 
decision there would be no forward movement by British forces 
from the existing positions — ** that is, no movement southwards.” 

Further srtatemeixts about developments m the Middle East 
were made by Sir Anthony Eden on Nov. 7, by Mr. Head 
on Nov. 8, and agam by Sir Anthony on Nov. 9. 

The Cease-Fire. - Position in Port Said. 

The Prime IVlmister, m his statement on Nov. 7, announced that 
smce the cease-fire reports had been received that Port Said was under 
control, that the British troops there had taken up defensive posi- 
tions, and that the greatest efforts ” were being made to clear 
obstructions to the harbour as quickly as possible. ” I do not want 
to forestall what may be said at the U.N.” he added, “ but I wish to 
make it clear that we are now clearing obstructions to the Canal in 
Hie area we control. We would like to continue to clear obstructions 
in any other areas and would gladly do so under the authority of the 
trnfte'd NdHons.” 


Replying to Mr. Gaitskell, Sir Anthony said that the Government 
had no* official mtunation about the acceptance of the cease-fire by 
the Egyptian Government, and reports to that effect had not yet 
been confirmed. Meanwhile there had been some shooting m Port 
Said during the day, but “ our position is that the cease-fire stands 
unless the forces are attacked. Our forces have no intention of 
moving forward from their present positions.” After emphasizmg 
chat his statement applied equally to the French forces, the Prime 
Minister added that there had to be certam movements mto Port 
Said m respect of administrative forces, but these were not forward 
movements “ We are not going to attempt any ma]or kind of 
reinforcement to enable anything further to be attempted later on,” 
he declared. Later Sir Anthony said ** Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the whole of this business has been, as far as Port Said was 
concerned, that the whole operation was carried out by one parachute 
brigade without any prehminary bombardment. Whatever the 
pohtical views, as a mihtary feat it must be unparalleled m history.” 

When Mr. Beswick (Lab ) asked for assurances that the Govern- 
ment were not insistmg on the inclusion of British forces m the U.N. 
Force, and that the Prime Minister w'as accepting the spirit of the 
U.N. resolution ” which proposed a force drawn from uncom- 
promised nations,” Sir Anthony rephed that the resolution made no 
mention of “ uncompromised nations,” and that one of the problems 
of the U N. was whether such a force should include the major Powers 
or the Powers other than the ” Big Five ” “ I am qmte clean,” he 
added, that our denominator of this business is whether or not an 
effective force can be created” Replying to Mr. Gaitskell, the 
Prime IVlmister said * “ There is no question of withdrawal by the 
U K or our allies unless and until there is a U.N. Force to take over 
from us.” 

The Military Operations. 

Mr. Head (Munster of War), in a statement about the mihtary 
operations in Eg 3 ^t, said that before the assault on Port Said photo- 
graphic reconnaissance had shown that there were strongpoints along 
the sea-front with tanks and guns dug in. It was decided that 24 hours 
before the assault an air drop should take place to clear those strong- 
points and emplacements. This task was carried out so effectively 
that the need for a preliminary bombardment, which would xm- 
doubtedly have caused considerable destruction and ci vihan casualties, 
was avoided The assault was carried most successfully, and organized 
fightmg ceased during the mght following the landings. 

Troops were then engaged m dealing with looters, organizing pubho 
services, and administration and clearmg-up. Normal life in Port 
Said would, it was hoped, he resumed within a few days, or sooner 
if the Egyptian adnumstration co-operated. 

On the day of the landings there was stubborn street fighting with 
Egyptian troops who resorted to sniping, and several buildings had 
been turned into strongpomts which had to be dealt with British 
troops advancmg down the Canal had reached a point just north of 
Kantara before the cease-fire, and the French were holding Port 
Fuad. 

Mr. Head mentioned that the previous evemng the Egyptians had 
broken the cease-fire at El Cap, where a patrol of 35-50 men had 
advanced up the causeway, passed a British advanced company, 
(who reframed from firing) and opened fire with Bren-guns and rifles 
on a group of tanks , the tanks had returned the fire in self-defence, 
killmg two Egyptians and wounding one The Egyptian patrol had 
then withdrawn, again passing the British advanced, company — which 
could have wiped out the patrol but had reframed from firing because 
of the cease-fire. 

There were two matteis he wished to emphasize, Mr. Head went on. 
Firstly, there were considerable fixed defences with dug-m tanks 
facing the sea-front, and to achieve the landings and capture the 
town with such small casualties and with so little damage to the town 
and casualties to the civihan population, was a feat of considerable 
mihtary skill Secondly, during all the operations by land, sea or am, 
British forces had exercised the greatest restraint throughout. He 
was sure that all Members, whatever their pohtical views, would wish 
him to commend all those concerned with the operation for the way 
they had carried out a difficult and, m many ways, unprecedented 
task. 

Mr. Stokes (Lab.), on behalf of the Opposition, expressed apprecia- 
tion the great restramt shown by the British troops, no doubt under 
extreme provocation, 

British Attitude to U.N. Force. 

Sir Anthony Eden, m a sta-tement on Nov 9, welcomed the Argentine 
resolution, for wluch the U.EZ. delegate had voted, setting up a U.N. 
Emergency Force He also welcomed Mr. Ben-Giirion’s statement 
[see page 15205] on the withdrawal of Israeli forces and the inten- 
tions of the Israeli Government to co-operate with the U.N. Force. 

“ As soon as that force is in a position effectively to discharge its 
task,” the Prime Mimster contmued, the Government, as has been 
repeatedly stated, are willing to hand over to it the responsibilities 
which they have assumed I understand that General Burns is now 
m Cairo, and the U N Secretary-General has received a communica- 
tion from Inm mauiring whether the U.K. and French Governments 
would agree to the entry mto Port Said of some of the U N. mihtary 
observers who have been ordered to proceed to Egypt In connexion 
with the observation of the cease-fire. 

** For our part, we welcome the proposal and will give these 
observers aU facilities. I have been in contact with the French 
Government and they agree with the comment I have just made. We 
also think it desirable that talks should begin at an early date between 
General Bums and the Alhed Command in Egypt We are prepared 
for those talks to commence as soon as General Bums desires it. 
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Meanwliile we are making certam alterations to the present 
deployment of our forces m tne Eastern Mediterranean We shall 
retain m bemg the groxmd organization of all the R A.F squadrons 
previously deployed in CjTirus and Malta, but it will now be possible 
for many of these squadrons to fly home. In an emergency, they 
could b© re-deployed m Cyprus and Malta in a matter of hours So 
far as the Army is concerned, we shall replace the assault umts of 
paratroops and commandos with the egniyaient m infantry battalions, 
and the foimer will be withdrawn from Egypt We shaU also nold an 
additional infantry reserve in Cyprus 

Mr. Gaitskell, after welcoming Israel’s acceptance of the U.X. 
resolution, asked tne Prime Minister whether he agreed with a state- 
ment made by IVIr Head the previous day that ‘ the whole point is 
that the Canal cannot and must not he solely the concern of tne 
Egyptian Government ” 

Sir Anthony Eden, in reply, stressed the Government’s hope that 
there would now be a general settlement m the IMiddle East — the 
objective which the Government had had constantly m mind. He 
added : “ The Government have accepted the Argentme resolution 
[for a U N Force]. Let there be no doubt about this, and I am sure 
this applies to our French Allies as well — the sooner a force competent 
to take over in the Middle East can be created, the better we shall be 
pleased. There is no advantage in delay and we are certainly not 
going to attempt to make delays ” On the Canal question, tins was 
covered by the Argentme resolution and also by the U.S resolution 

As regards the composition of the International Foice, the Prime 
Mimster reiterated that the criterion was not its size but its efficiency. 
This had to be %vorked out by the U N , and it was a matter which 
the Government must discuss with the U.N because it was of the 
first importance He saw no reason, provided goodwill were shown, 
why the Government should not be able to work out with the U N, 
what was reqmred in the shape of that force, nor any leason why 
agreement should not be reached. 

Sir Lionel Heald (C.) assured the Prime IVOnister that his statement 
“ has greatly assured a number of us who want to support the Govern- 
ment, and has removed some uncertamties and ambiguities.” 

Replying to Mr. de Freitas (Lab.), the Prime Minister said that if 
the U N. Force required airfields outside Egypt he would consider 
lettmg them have airfields m Cyprus or Malta. 

Mr. Philip Nocl-Bafcer (Lab ) asked (1) for an assurance that the 
Government would not make it a condition that there should be a 
British contribution to the U.N Force , and (2) whether the Govern- 
ment now agreed to the Secretary -General’s plan for an International 
Force consisting of countries who were not permanent members of 
the Secui’ity Council *2 

The Prime Minister reiterated that he was not prepared for the 
exclusion of Britain and France from an international orgamzation ; 
nor did he think that any British Government could accept that. If 
it "was proposed that the International Force should consist of small 
Powers as against great Powers, there was no objection m principle. 

Israeli Acceptance of General Assembly Resolutions, - 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Review of Sinai Campaign. - 
Eisenbower - Ben-Gurion Correspondence. 

The Prime Mimster of Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion, stated in the 
Knesset on Nov. 7 that Israel was determined to hold the 
territory now in her possession as long as theie was no peace 
settlement, and that she would not agree to the stationing of 
foreign troops there. In the early hours of Nov. 9, however, he 
announced m a broadcast that Israel was ready to withdraw 
her forces from the Smai Fenmsula after the entry of an inter- 
national force into the Suez Canal area. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion spoke as follows m his address to the Knesset 
on Nov. 7 

** The glorious mihtary operation, which lasted a week and con- 
quered the entire Sinai Pemnsula of 60,000 square kilometres, is an 
unprecedented feat m Jewish history and rare m the world’s history. 
The Army did not make an effort to occupy enemy territory in Egypt 
proper, and liimted its opex*ation to freeing the area from northern 
Sinai to the tip of the Red Sea . Our forces did not attack Egypt 
proper, and I hope the Egyptian dictator will not compel Israelis to 
violate the Biblical injunction never to return to that country 

Thi‘ee weeks ago I told the Knesset of the increased gravity of the 
Czech arms deal which supplied Egypt with a tremendous flow of 
heavy armaments It is only a week ago that our forces discovered 
the astonishing quantity and first-rate quahty of this copious supply 
of Soviet arms, part of which had been despatched to the Smai 
Peninsula. Neither the Egyptian dictator nor his ‘ peace-loviiig ’ 
friends in Czechoslovakia had the least doubt about the purposes of 
these enormous quantities of heavy arms. Certainly neither the 
supplier nor the recipient meant them to fall into Israeh hands On 
the contrary, they meant them to bring about the downfall of Israel. 

“ The Suez crisis has aroused the whole world, but it has not 
disturbed Israel to the same extent—not because Israel does not have 
an interest in freedom of navigation on this international waterway, 
but because our right of free navigation was brutally and arbitrarily 
violated by Egypt’s ruler several years ago and continued after the 
Security Council’s decision m 1951, winch was arrogantly defied . , 
The injury inflicted and the danger posed to Israel by Egypt was 
not limited to the demal of our rights in the Suez Canal For Israel’s 
economy, both the present and the future freedom of navigation on 
the Red Sea from Elath is no less vital than Suez Our nation’s 


maritime trade actually commenced on the Red Sea some 3,000 years 
ago in the time of King Solomon, and Elath was the first Hebrew port. 
Up to the middle of the sixth centuiy — that is, 1,400 years ago — 
Jewish mdependence was maintained on the island of Yotvat, south 
of the Gulf of Elath, w’hich has been liberated by the Israeli Army. 
Tins IS the island wnich is nowadays named Tiran, and which dominates 
passage from the Red Sea m the south to Eiath in the north- 

“ A Greek histoiian of the sixth century, bom in Caesarea, described 
Yotvat . * There the Hebrews have lived smee ancient tunes and 
govern themselves, and durmg the reign of Justiman m our days they 
were subjected to the Romans ’ . . . For centuries this island has been 
desolate, and only a few years ago the Egyptians occupied and 
garrisoned it for the purpose of mterfermg with Israeli shipping in 
the Gulf. 

“The Egyptian dictator, however, did not content MinseLC with 
the maritime blockade of Israel and the orgamzation of an economic 
blockade against her He orgamzed m all the Arab countnes special 
umts of murderers who crossed the borders to sow terror among 
workers m their fields and eivihans m their homes Nasser proclaimed 
tmie and agam that Egypt was in a state of war with Israel ; nor 
did he conceal that his central purpose was to attack Israel at the 
first suitable opportunity and wipe her off the earth. It is no accident 
that among the large quantities of supphes captured by our forces in 
the Smai desert, we also found copies of Hitler’s Mem Kampf 

‘‘Smce my revievir to the Knesset three weeks ago, something happened 
which intensified the danger and compelled us immedidtely to adopt 
special, vigorous precautionary measures. After the Jordanian 
elections, in which Eg>Tptian bnbeiy played a decisive role, a pro- 
Egyptian majority was elected and immediately a tripartite military 
alhance was concluded between Egypt, Jordan and Syria under which 
the armed forces of these three countries were placed under Egyptian 
command, with one clear goal m view — war to the death against 
Israel The Egyptian Fedayeen, who during the Suez crisis were 
ordered by the Egyptian dictator to suspend their murderons 
activities, were brought back mto action as soon as it seemed to 
Abdul Nasser that the crisis had passed . , . 

* Tnere was no room left to doubt that the noose which had been 
prepared for us was tightening, and it was our duty uo take urgent and 
effective measures for self-defence. We mobilized a number of 
reserve battalions to guard the eastern border agamst attack from 
Jordan or Syria or both, and we mobihzed a larger force of reserves, 
consisting especially of armour, on tbe southern border. 

“At the beginning of our mobihzation I received two messages 
from the President of the United States expressing concern over the 
mobilization of reserves In my reply to the President I remmded 
him of his constant efforts for peace in the region during the past year, 
which I supported whole-heartedly, as well as of the fact that it was 
the Egj'ptian dictator who had sabotaged these efforts. I also 
informed the President of the mcreasmg gravity of the situation 
arising fron the dictator’s expansionist aims, the extent of his re- 
armament, his attempts to undermine the mdependence of the Arab 
countries, and, above aJl, his overt mtention to destroy Israel, his 
creation of a military aBianee with Jordan and Syria under Egyptian 
command, and the renewal of Fedayeen activities. I ended my reply : 

‘ With Iraqi troops poised in gi’eat numbers on the Iraq -Jordan 
border, with the creation of a Jomt Command by Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan, with the renewal of mcursions mto Israel by Egyptian gangs, 
my Government would be failmg m its essential duty if it did not 
take all necessary measures to ensure that the declared Arab aim of 
eliminating Israel by force should not come about ’ 

“ That same evening a number of our units set out to put an end to 
the nests of murderers which were part of the Egyptian Army, and 
to those bases from which the murder gangs came. Into these 
engagements the Egyptians brought their air force, and fierce battles 
developed At the end of seven days the entire Egyptian force m 
Smai was eliminated ... I am confident that military historians will 
make a thorough study of this remarkable operation, earned out by 
the Israeli Army in a few days, m a vast desert area against an 
enemy equipped and armed with the finest, most modern weapons of 
the Soviet bloc and elsewhere 

“It is only now, after the occupation of the Gaza Strip, Abu 
Aweigila, El Arish, Nakhl, and the Gulf of Elath, that we have fully 
realized how great an quantity, how modern and excellent m quahty, 
wei e the Egyptian arms and eqmpment. They had heavy weapons, 
tanks, guns, first-class communications equipment, motor transport, 
armoured cars, supphes immeasurably superior to anything our 
forces possess 

“ In spite of all our previous information about the flow of heavy 
arms which the Egyptian dictator received during the year, we had 
no real notion of the enormous quantities and superior quality of 
those arms and equipment The vast booty which fell into our hands 
proves beyond all doubt that Egypt’s dictator squeezed dry the 
hungry Egyptian masses to provide his army with everything they 
had. 

“ But all this was of no avail, because there was no spirit in them. 
About three divisions faced Israel’s Army, in addition to a number of 
umts copiously armed and scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of Smai The Egyptian troops numbered over 30,000, and 
heavy reinforcements arrived during the fightmg — over two brigades. 
This great army was eqmpped with hundreds of Czech and British 
tanks and other armour, and supported by an air force equipped with 
Vampire, Meteor, and MIO jet planes. The Egyptian Navy also 
came into action. 
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The first night of operations we took Eltmtilla after 20 nunutes 
of resistance, and iKnsseima after 45 minutes. I know this dry 
description is madegnate for this extraordinary and truly heroic 
action, which few would believe possible. But it did not come out of 
the blue . in the prelnmnary planning we kept two prmcipal ohiec- 
tives in view — to ensure speed of operation, and to minumye the 
number of casualties. 

** I can say with deep satisfaction that both purposes were achieved 
more successfully than expected. Our losses were about 150 killed. 
Let us stand silent m glonous memory of our heroes. In deep grief 
and profound pride we send our love and respect to their parents.” 
[The Knesstt then stood m silent tribute]. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that there were seven principles 
of policy on which Israel must clarify her stand m order to bring 
her position to the notice of world opmion with full moral force and 
unflmching determination.” He enumerated these seven prmciples 
as follows : 

“ (1) The armistice agreement with Egypt is dead and cannot be 
revived. It has died because of the eontmuous attacks upon it by 
Colonel Nasser , because of his violations of its prmciples and 
purposes ; by his defiance of the decisions of the U.N. Security 
Council , by Ms repeated declarations that a state of war existed 
between the two countries ; and by his organization of murderous 
attacks on Israel by Fedayeen gangs 

** (2) In conseguence, the armistice Ime has no more vahdity. 

** (3) Israel has no guarrel with the Egyptian people. Kmg Farouk, 
followed by Nasser the dictator, brought great disaster to their 
people by incitmg them to war against Israel. The flight of Egyptian 
officers and of tens of thousands of Egyptian soldiers from Smai is 
unguestionahle proof that they had no desire to fight Israel m the 
remote wilderness. 

“ (4) TTe do not wisn our relations with Egypt to contmue in the 
present anarchic state, and we are ready to enter into negotiations 
for a stable peace, co-operation, and good-neighbourly relations with 
Egypt on condition that they are direct negotiations, without prior 
conditions on either side and without duress from any guarter 

“ (5) "We hope that aU peace-loving nations will support our desire 
for such negotiations with each of the Arab States. But even if the 
other Arab States are not prepared to conclude a permament peace, 
so long as they observe the armistice agreements Israel will do so 
also. 

“ <6) On no account will Israel agree to the stationmg of a foreign 
force, no matter how called, in her territory or in any of the areas 
occupied by her. 

“ (7) Israel wiU not fight against any Arab country or against 
Egypt unless attacked by them. 

Mr. Ben-Gunon concluded : “ It may be that m the future we shall 
have to face a difficult pohtical struggle, perhaps something even 
graver. We shall not give way to the arrogance of the Arab rulers, 
but on the other hand we shall not humble ourselves before the 
powerful forces of the world when justice is not on their side.” 

Following a nine-hour emergency Cabinet meeting on Nov. 8, 
however, Mr. Ben-Gurion announced shortly after midnight 
(local time), in a broadcast to the nation, that Israel was ready 
to withdraw from Egyptian territory “ as and when arrange- 
ments have been made in connexion with the entry into this 
area of an International Force, which is also to replace British 
and French forces m the Suez Canal area.” 

On the same day (Nov. 8) the foUowmg eommunieation was 
sent by the Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs (Mrs. Meir) to 
Dr. Hanomarskjold : 

** I thank you for your cables transmittmg the two resolutions 
passed yesterday by the Special Session of the General Assembly I 
have the honour to inform you that the Government of Israel will 
willingly withdraw its forces from Egypt immediately upon the 
conclusion of satisfactory arrangements with the TJmted Nations m 
connection with the Emergency International Force. At the same 
time, and without prejudice to tMs undertaking, I wish to state that 
while as a result of the Sinai operation we have succeeded in 
destro 3 uiig many of the Fedayeen, gangs and the bases from which 
they were planned and directed, we must repeat our urgent reguest 
to the Umted Nations to call upon Egypt, which has consistently 
mamtained that it is in a state of war with Israel, to renounce that 
position , to abandon its policy of boycott and blockade , to cease 
sending murder gangs mto Israel* and, in accordance with its 
obligations under the U N. Charter to live at peace with memher- 
States, to enter into direct peace negotiations with Israel.” 

In his broadcast on Nov. 8 Mr. Ben-Gunon read the text of 
messages he had received from Marshal Bulganin and President 
Eisenhower, and of his replies, but gave no explanation of the 
reasons for his Government’s sudden change of attitude. It 
was, however, generally beheved that it had been brought 
about by the twin pressures from Moscow and Washington — 
the Soviet threat of armed action agamst Israel, as expressed 
in Marshal Bulganin’s letter to Mr. Ben-Gurion of Nov. 5 [see 
page 15219], and the U.S. intimation that economic sanc- 
tions might have to be taken agamst Israel if she did not 
comply with the resolution of the U.N. General Assembly, as 


* indicated in President Eisenhower’s message [see below], 
j Another factor mentioned m the mtemational Press as having 
I been instrumental in bringmg about Israel’s acceptance of 
the U.N. resolution was said to have been a communication 
from the British and French Governments statmg that they 
would not be m a position to come to Israel’s help if the 
Russians, either directly or by means of “ volunteers,” inter- 
vened agamst the Israeli armed forces. 

In his message to Mr. Ben-Gunon, which was released in 
Washmgton on Nov. 8, President Eisenhower had written as 
follows : 

As you know, the U N General Assembly has arranged a cease- 
fire to which Egypt, France, the Umted Kingdom, and Israel have 
agreed There is bemg dispatched to Egypt a U.N Force m accor- 
dance with pertment resolutions of the General Assembly. That body 
has urged that all other foreign forces be withdrawn from Egyptian 
territory, and, specifically, that Israeli forces be withdrawn to the 
general anmstice hue. The resolution covermg the cease-fire and 
withdrawal was mtroduced by the United States and received the 
overwhehning vote of the Assembly 

“ Statements attributed to your Government to the efieet that 
Israel does not intend to withdraw from Egyptian territory, as 
requested hy the Umted Nations, have been called to my attention. 
I must say frankly, that the U S A. views these reports, if true, with 
deep concern. Any such decision by the Government of Israel would 
seriously undermine the urgent efforts bemg made by the U.N. to 
restore peace m the Middle East, and could not but brmg about the 
condemnation of Israel as a violator of the prmciples as well as of the 
directives of the Umted Nations. 

“ It IS our behef that as a matter of highest priority peace should 
be restored and foreign troops, except for U.N. forces, withdrawn 
from Egypt , after wMoh new and energetic steps should be under- 
taken within the framework of the U.N to solve the basic problems 
which have given rise to the present difficulties The U.S.A. has 
tabled m the General Assembly two resolutions designed to accom- 
plish the latter purposes, and hopes that they will be acted upon 
favourably as soon as the present emergency has been dealt with 

‘‘ I need not assure you of the deep interest which the United 
States has in your country, nor recall the various elements of our 
pohcy of support to Israel m so many ways It is m this context that 
I urge you to comply with the resolutions of the U N. General 
Assembly deahng with the current crisis, and to make your decisions 
known immediately. It would be a matter of the greatest regret to all 
my countrymen if Israeh policy on a matter of such grave concern to 
the world should in any way impair the friendly co-operation between 
our two countries ” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s reply (Nov. 8) was worded as follows : 

“ . . . Your statement that a U.N. Force is bemg dispatched to 
Egypt m accordance with pertment resolutions of the General 
Assembly is welcomed by us We have never planned to annex the 
Smai desert In view of the U N. resolutions regarding the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Egypt and the creation of an Inter- 
national Force, we wiU, upon conclusion of satisfactory arrangements 
with the Umted Nations m connexion with tins International Force 
I entering the Suez Canal area, wiUmgly withdraw our forces ” 

j After repeating the Israeli reguest to the U.N. to bring about 
peace between Egjqit and Israel, as set out m Mrs. Meier’s letter to 
Dr Hammarskjold [see above], Mr. Ben-Gurion’s letter concluded : 
** On behalf of my Government I express to you our gratification at 
your reference to the deep interest of the Umted States m Israel, and 
its policy of support for our country,” 

Dr. Josephthal, the secretary-general of the Mapai (Labour) 
party headed by Mr, Ben-Gurioh, stated on Nov. 11 that the 
decision to withdraw from Smai had been forced upon the Israeli 
Government by the Soviet Union, since if Israel had refused to 
accept the U.N. resolution “ there was a very real danger that 
the Soviet would have bombed this country, and no-one would 
have come to our help.” 

General Yadm, Chief of Staff of the Israeli Army at the time 
of the signmg of the armistice agreements, said m London on 
Nov. 13 that Israel had had “ the choice of being wiped from 
the map of the world or of counter-attackmg and attempting 
thereby to survive.” 

In support of his claim that Egypt was preparing to attack Israel, 
General Yadm produced copies of two documents captured in the 
Sinai fighting. One, signed hy Major-General Ahmed Salem (Staff 
Officer of the Egyptian Third Division), said that the ‘‘ supreme 
objective ” was the anmhilation of Israel, its wording being as 
follows ” Every commander should prepare bi s troops for the 
unavoidable war with Israel in order to aclueve our supreme objec- 
tive — ^namely, the annihilation of Israel and its complete destruction 
m as httle time as possible and by fighting her as brutally and 
cruelly as possible ” 

General Yadin said that the great quantity of equipment captured 
by the Israel Army in the Sinai Peninstila — including 100 tanks. 
1,000 vehicles, 200 pieces of artillery, 100 half-tracks, and 7,000 tons 
of ammumtion — showed that preparations were heing made for an 
attack on Israel. 
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It was noted in the foreign Press that Israel’s iindertaldng to ' 
withdraw from Egypt covered only Egyptian territory proper — j 
i.e. the Smai Peninsula. The Gaza strip ” had never belonged * 
to Egyp>t, havmg been part of Palestine until its occupation . 
by the Egyptian Army on the day the State of Israel came 
into existence m 1948. 

By 88 votes to three the Knesset endorsed Mr. Ben-Gurion’s • 
statement, after it had rejected a Communist motion alleging ' 
that the attack on Egypt had disturbed peace ” and j 
endangered Israel’s security. l 

Commimist Arms Supplies to Egypt and Syria. 

Official British sources in London disclosed on Xov. 11 that | 
withm the past 12 months Eg:y^t had received military eqmp- 
ment from the Soviet bloc to the value of at least £150,000,000, 
while Syria had received from Communist countries eqiupment 
to the value of about £20,000,000 during the same period. 

Egrypt. Major items of eqmpment received by Egypt nad mcluded 
at least 50 Ilyushm jet bombers , at least 100 Mig jet fighters , 
about 300 medium and heavy tanks, mcluding a substantial number 
of T-34:S, over 100 armoured troop-carriers between 400 and 500 
gxins of various calibres , a number of rocket launchers , and much 
other eqmpment, mcluding mines, radar, and wireless equipment 

The Egyptian Navy had received two destroyers, four mm e- 
sweepers, 15-20 motor torpedo-boats, some smaller vessels, and an 
unestnnated number of mines Delivery of at least one submarme, 
and probably more, from Soviet-bloc countries had been m hand 
before the Anglo-French mtervention. 

There had been heavy losses of this equipment during the recent 
opei'ations m Egypt, but it was pomted out that these could be 
replaced from Soviet-bloc countries. There was no evidence of 
“ volunteers ” from the Soviet Union or the satellite countnes gomg 
to Egypt smce the begirmmg of the Anglo-French operations, but 
more than 1,000 techmcians and instructors had been sent there 
previously from Soviet-bloc countries , some 300 Russians and 
Czechs, of whom a number appeared to be aircrews and mechanics, 
had left Egypt for the Sudan shortly after the Anglo-French mter- 
vention. 

It was also pomted out m London that the Ilyushin bomber force 
had never been used by the Egyptians, and the fighters only to a very 
limited extent, but that most of the bombers seemed to have been 
flowm out of Eg 3 rpt Most of the Egyptian fighter force and some of 
the bombers had been destroyed on the groimd. An Egyptian claim 
that only dummy aircraft had been destroyed was desciibed as 
“ fantastic.*’ 

The official view in London was that the presence of laige quantities 
of Soviet arms and the large numbers of Soviet techmcians m Egypt 
had certainly provided an opportumty for the rapid formation of 
Soviet units m that country 

Reports from Khartoum stated that several Soviet tank- and air- 
crews, which had reached the Sudan from Egypt, had been flown 
from Khartoum on Nov. 10 to Athens and Rome for repatriation 

On Nov. 10 it had been reported in Tel- Aviv that a “ gigantic ” 
secret military base had been estabhshed hy the Soviet Umon at 
several points in the Smai Peninsula, and that one underground 
depot was found to contain tens of millions of dollars worth of 
Soviet-type equipment from Czechoslovakia. 

Syria, Mihtaiy eqmpment supphed to Syria had included at least 
100 medium tanks , at least 100 armoured troop carriers , between 
50 and 100 self-propelled guns , at least 100 other guns of various 
calibres ; and large quantities of minor armaments, ammumtion, 
radar, etc. Reports of the arrival in Syria of aircraft of Soviet design 
were not confirmed in London, though it was not demed that such 
leports might well be true. 

BritisE Reactions to Middle East Crisis. 

Reactions to the crisis m Britain are described below under 
cross-headings. 

Labour Party. The National Council of Labour (representing the 
Labour Party, the T.U.O., and the Co-operative movement) decided 
at an emergency meeting on Nov. 1 to launch a nation-wide campaign 
against the Government’s action m Egypt under the slogan “ Law 
Not War.” It was planned to hold mass meetings throughout the 
country for this purpose, beginning with a demonstration on Nov. 4 
in Trafalgar Square, London. 

The National Council approved a resolution saying that it was 
** profoundly shocked hy the action of the British Government in 
resorting to armed force agamst Egypt m clear violation of the XJ N. 
Charter,” and oallmg on the Government ” (1) to cease forthwith all 
military measures against Egypt ,* (3) to support the demands made 
in the U.N. for an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops to the armistice frontiers ; and (3) to propose the summoning 
by the U.N. of a peace conference to settle the dispute between 
Israel and the Arab States.” 

The resolution also called on the British people ** to bring effective 
pressure to bear on the Government in support of these policies 
through normal constitutional Parliamentary methods, and to 
refrain from taking industrial action as a means of influencing national 
policy in the present crisis.” 

The first protest meeting in Trafalgar Square, held on Nov 4 and 
addressed by Mr. Bevan, Dr. Edith SummerskiU, and Mr. Anthony 
Greenwood, was followed by clashes between police and large numbers 


of demonstrators — ^mainly young people, and mcluding many 
students — attemptmg to march on Downing Street , 27 persons were 
arrested for assaultmg the pohce, obstruction, etc,, a number of 
fines bemg imposed. 

The Government’s action was, however, defended by Mr. Shinwell 
(formerly Defence Minister m the Labour Government) m a speech at 
Sydney (Australia) on Nov. 13 to the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association. He declared that the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt was justified because of ” the U N delay m taking prompt 
decision and action,” and added ■ “ In the absence of effective 
action by an mtemational organization, no nation must be compelled 
to stand idly by when its mterests are bemg jeopardized ... I voted 
with my party agamst Sir Anthony Eden’s action, but that does not 
necessarily mean I disagreed with everything the Government did.” 

Liberal Party, The Liberal Party issued a statement on Nov. 2 
condemning the Government’s action in Egypt ; asking it to support 
the proposals made in the U N- for an International Pohce Force for 
the Middle East , and urging it to press upon the U.N. the need for 
a negotiated peace treaty between Israel and Egypt m substitution 
of the armistice arrangements. It accused the Government of (1) 
treatmg the U N with contempt by issuing its ultimatum almost 
simultaneously with its reference to the Security Council; (2) 
ordering an attack on foreign territory without either the justification 
of an armed attack agamst Britam or the authority of the U.N. ; 

(3) Ignoring the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 , (4) resorting to force 
without consultation with the Dominions ; (5) using the veto m the 
Security Council to defeat a resolution calling on ail States to refrain 
from the use of force, thus destroying the case we have frequently 
made against Russia’s use of the veto ” ; (6) undermining the U.N., 
disturbmg Anglo - American friendship, and creatmg discord among 
Commonwealth members 

Lord Russell of Liverpool, who had jomed the Liberal Party in 
June, resigned from the party on Nov. 1 1 because he disagreed with 
its opposition to the Government’s policy of intervention in the 
Canal Zone, which he fully supported [Lord Russell had reigned m 
1954 as Assistant Judge- Advocate- General after refusing to withdraw 
his hook about German war cranes, The Scourge of the Swastika.} On 
Nov. 11 Mr. John Creasy the author, similarly resigned from the 
Liberal Party, declaring that its attitude on the Suez crisis did not 
reflect that of the mass of Liberals m the country, and expressing his 
full support for Sir Anthony Eden. Mr. Creasy was Liberal candidate 
for Bournemouth West in 1950, polling over 9,000 votes. 

The Universities. A large number of resolutions, signed by pro- 
fessors, students and teachers of nearly all British universities, was 
adopted protestmg against the Government’s action. On the other 
hand many resolutions were passed, particularly by the Conservative 
parties in the Umversities, expressing support for the Goveruinent, 
Among the resolutions criticizing the Government was one signed 
by 377 senior members of Oxford Umversity (inclnding 10 heads of 
colleges, 17 professors and readers, and 212 Fellows of coll^^) which 
deplored the Government’s military intervention in Egypt and 
expressed the view that ” this action is morally wrong, endangers the 
solidanty of the Commonwealth, constitutes a grave strain upon the 
Atlantic Alliance, and is a flagrant violation of the prmciples of the 
U N. Charter.” The heads of coEeges signing the resolution included 
Sir Maurice Bowra (Wadham), Professor K. O. Wheare (Exeter), 
and Mr. A L. P. Norrmgton (Trimty). 

On the other hand, 126 signatures — induding those of five heads 
of colleges — ^were aflBxed to a resolution in which senior members of 
Oxford Umversity expressed support for the Government in a letter 
sent to the Press This letter said that the ” petition signed by a 
large number of Oxford dons, in which the Government is accused of 
disregarding international morality and its Middle Bast activities 
condemned . . must not be regarded as fuUy representative of the 
views of semor members of the University. . . The fact rema i n s that 
. . . after the clear and repeated failures of the U.N. to act effectively 
in the Israeli-Egyptian dispute, a cnsis was hkely sooner or later to 
develop when one or more major Powers would feel impelled to 
intervene to prevent a more serious war. In their present actions the 
British and French Governments have chosen what seems to them the 
course of lesser evil, when a choice between evils was inevitable. When 
a fire breaks out, it must be extinguisbed before it spreads. It seems 
improper to assume . . . that these Governments are acting from 
unscrupulous and selfish motives or that they have no regard for the 
ultimate objectives of the United Nations . - - ” 

This letter was signed by Dr. Gilbert Murray, O.M., the emment 
scholar and one of the most prominent supporters of the United 
Nations and the former League of Nations, as well as hy the Master 
of Balhol (Sir D. Lmdsay Keir), the Warden of Merton (BIr. G. R. G. 
Mure), the Warden of AH Souls (Mr. John Sparrow), and the Prmoipals 
of Hertford College and St. Edmund Hall. 

The Churches. A statement issued on Nov. 3 from Lambeth P^aco 
announced that a deputation representing the British Council of 
Churches, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher), had 
called upon the Lord Chancellor (Lord Kilmuir), representing the 
Prime Minister, to convey to him ” the deep concern of Christian 
opimon in this country regarding events in the Middle Bast ” and to 
urge ” that every attempt should be made to secure a general cease- 
fire as speedily as possible ” 

In a debate m the House of Lords on Nov 1, when the Anglo- 
French action in the Middle East was approved by 82 votes to 30, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had expressed Ms views as follows : 

“ . , . The point to which the Christian conscience must most 
acutely address itself is whether or not we are standing in the spint of 
the U.N. Charter, Talks about our vital interests or the vital interests ^ 
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of Israel is not tlie main point, smc© under the Charter we have homid 
onrselves m honour not to be judges in our own cause, or to constitute 
ourselves sole guardians of the interests of other nations or of inter- 
national order 

“ It IS impossible to feel that we are on secure ground Most 
people seem to feel that we are standing on slippery ground. Christian 
opimoa is terribly uneasy and unhappy, and even those most con- 
vinced that the Government have taken the right action would he 
wise to take heed, not only to the uneasiness here, hut to the hostile 
reaction which the Government’s action is receiving m all parts of 
the world- 

Is there anything we can do ? Can we now as a nation make a 
new proposal? Objectively, Egypt is at present withm her own 
borders ; Israel is out of bounds ; and the British and French 
Governments propose to he out of bounds also. The immediate task 
is to bring everyone back withm Ins own rightful place, so that 
nobody Is trespassing. 

Can we say to Israel that if she will withdraw her forces within 
their own bounds, France and ourselves will not mtrude mto Egypt ? 
Can we say to Israel that the whole world is demanding that, both of 
her and of omselves, and that therefore we are willing to do so ? 
With that standstill arrangement we can surely say that the states- 
men of the world will see that Israel will not suffer for her obedience, 
and no longer have to hve under continuous threats.” 

The following statement was issued on Nov. 5 by the Archbishop of 
York, Bp. Bamsey . ** Many people are eager that the Christian 
Church in this country should give a lead m the present tune of 
mtemational stram. Some assume the lead should take the form of a 
denunciation of the pohcy of the Government In my judgment the 
necessary lead cannot rightly take that form, smce the policy of the 
Government, no less than the policy of the Opposition, can be 
supported with Christian conviction. Honest conviction dictates the 
Opposition’s policy of conformity to the letter of TJ.N.O.’a decisions , 
hut an equally honest conviction inspires the Government’s behef 
that by its urgent action to stop war between Egyrt and Israel it is 
-mflin-ng it possible for H.N.O. to take effective action itself The first 
duty of Christian people is to stand firmly for patience, chanty, and 
rational discussion against hysterical passion and the loathsome 
imputation of motives which are poisoning the mmds of many 
people ” 

Sir Winston Churchill’s Support for Government. Sir Winston 
Churchill sent the foUowmg letter on Nov. 3 to the chairman of the 
Conservative Party in his constituency (Woodford) expressmg his 
support for the Government’s action 

“ The British connexion with the ^Iiddle East is a long and honour- 
able one. Many of the States there owe their origin and independence 
to us. In peace we have assisted them m many ways — financially, 
technioally, and with our advisers in every sphere. In war we have 
defended them at great cost. Above all, we have endeavoured to 
confer on them the benefits of justice and freedom from mterneeme 
wars. In the last few years the U S A., France, and we ourselves 
have been prmciplally concerned with keeping the peace between 
Israel and her neighbours. 

Tn spite of all our endeavours, the frontiers of Israel have 
flickered with murder and armed raids Egyqit, the prmcipal insti- 
gator of these mcidents, had openly rejected and derided the Tripartite 
Declaration by which we, the French, and the Americans sought to 
impose restramt The last few days have brought events to a head. 
Israel, under the gravest provocation, erupted against Egypt. In 
this country we had the choice of taking decisive action or adnuttmg 
once and for all our inability to put an end to strife 

“ Unfortunately, recent months have shown ns that at present it is 
not possible to hope m this area for American co-operation on the 
scale and with the promptness necessary to control events. H.M. 
Government and the Goverimient of France have reacted with speed. 
I regret profoundly that the Egyptian reaction has forced the present 
course on us. But I do not doubt that we can shortly lead our 
course to a just and victorious conclusion. 

“ We intend to restore peace and order to the Middle East, and I 
am convinced that w© shall achieve our aim. The American alhanoe 
remains the keystone of our pohcy. I am confident that our American 
friends will come to realize that, not for the first time, we have acted 
independently for the common good World peace, the Middle East, 
and our national interest will surely benefit in the long run from the 
Government’s resolute action. They deserve our support.” 

Resignations from Observer Trust. The Observer (the well-known 
Sunday newspaper, which had taken a strong anti-Government line 
on the Middle East crisis) announced on Nov 11 that Marshal of the 
B.A.F., Viscount Portal of Hungerford, Sir Keith Murray, and Mr. 
Arthur Mann were resigning from The Observer Trust (see 15154 A) 
It was stated that Lord Portal had resigned because of fundamental 
disagreement ” with an expression of editorial policy contained in the 
issue of Nov. 4 ; that Sir Keith Murray felt that the Observer's 
leading article on that date was ‘‘ intemperate,” and was retiring 
from the Trust at the end of the year ; and that Mr Arthur Mann had 
resigned because he felt that ” the style of our leading article was not 
m keeping with the kind of journalism that he himself had stood for 
and that The Observer had hitherto upheld.” 

The Conservative Central Office stated on Nov. 10 that over 
1,000 telegrams containing resolutions of support for the 
Government’s action in the Middle East had been received by 
Minister, whereas telegrams disagreeing with the 
Goyf^ferne^ it^ad numbered seven only. 


Commonwealtli Reactions. 

Wliile the British Government’s policy was supported by 
Australia and New Zealand, a critical attitude was adopted m 
Canada, the South African Government remained non- 
committal, and the Anglo-French action was strongly denounced 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

Australian Support for Britain. - Air. Menzies’ Speech. 

The Prune Minister, Mr. Menzies, defended the action taken 
by Britain and France in a speech on Nov. 1 to the Federal 
House of Representatives. Extracts are given below : 

« There can be htlle doubt that around the Israeli frontiers the 

faults have by no means been all on one side The plain fact is that 
Israel exists in a state of mtemational tension Egypt claimed 
months ago to he at war with Israel and has, in fact, used that as her 
justification for her exclusion of Israeh ships from the Canal. 
FoUovsnng upon Ins recent coup in respect of the Suez Canal, the 
EgjTtian President has increasingly felt that he can defy the great 
and mterested nations. It is well known that he has established 
military contacts with Syria and has been actively developing his 
own position by propaganda in the States east of Jordan. It is not 
my mtention at the present time to examine whether the Israeli 
invasion of Egypt falls within either the letter or the spirit of the 
relevant agreements, but it seems to be only just to point out that 
the geographical and political situation of Israel is such as to give 
the Israeli people the greatest feeling of apprehension . . ” 

After recapitulating the resolutions presented in the Security 
Council, jMr. Menzies contmued The disability attending the 
Secm’ity Council’s deliberations is not so much that there were 
vetoes, since these are to be expected in cases where international 
tension is high and where the permanent members do not find 
themselves all on one side But it is, in our opimon, a great misfor- 
tune that differences of view should have occuiTed between Britain 
and France on the one hand and the U.S A on the other . . . W© have, 
in these circumstances, heard with pleasure the statement made this 
morning by President Eisenhower [see ‘‘ American Reactions ” 
below]. True, in that statement he has maintained the American 
view that force in the Middle East is both unwise and improper, but 
he went on to say that that was in no way to nnmmize American 
friendship for Britain and Prance, and American determination to 
maintain that friendship He added, no doubt w ith lively recollection 
of the events in August and September, that Britain and France have 
been subject to repeated provocation . . . 

** I now proceed to say something about the two questions which 
wiU present themselves to the mmds of members m relation to the 
actions of Britain and France. 

” First, IS the Umted Kingdom at fault in not having engaged in a 
pre-consultation with the other Commonwealth countries ? Our 
answer to this question is that she was not at fault at all. The 
circumstances were those of great emergency Hostile armed forces 
were rapidly approaching each other and extensive combat was 
immment In that combat, vital interests in the passage of the Canal 
were qmte likely to suffer the most serious damage . . There was 

literally no time to be lost if action was to be taken to keep the 
combatants out of the Canal area and afford it proper protection. 
Effective consultation — and I say ‘ effective ’ because a mere form of 
consultation would have been quite useless — would plainly have 
occupied considerable tune, and the urgent position nught have 
fallen into irretrievable disaster In our opimon, therefore, Britain, 
whose Canal and other Middle Bast economic interests are so vast, 
was correct in proceeding upon her own judgment and accepting her 
own responsibihty We are not living in an academic world The 
normal processes of consultation should always be followed wherever 
possible, but there are instances, like the present one, in which events 
move too fast for normal processes. 

**The second great question that arises is the piopriety of the 
action taken by Britain and France. Upon this point, the Govern- 
ment of Austraha believes that the action was proper It had already 
been demonstiated m the case of the Israeli ships that a resolution 
passed by the Security Council condemning Egypt can be sot at 
naught in the absence of strong executive action ... It was quit© 
clear that the procedures of the Security Council were such that, even 
assuming that some resolution could be carried, the Canal would have 
been involved in war long before any U.N action could become 
effective. Bntain and France, therefore, decided that they would, so 
to speak, * hold the pass.’ Their purpose, as they plainly state, was 
to have the Israeh and Egyptian forces withdrawn from the Canal 
for a distance of 10 miles on either side so that the operation of the 
Cana] would not be menaced. Their action was a police action taken 
in a state of great emergency and was, in fact, calculated to keep the 
combatants apart and to enable counsels of moderation thereafter 
to prevail . . . 

** I could perhaps sum the matter up by saying that the Anglo- 
French action represents an emergency measure by two of the great 
democratic Powers. Their object is not to make war, but to prevent 
war by separating two belligerents They are not seeking territorial 
advantage or subjugation of peoples, but are aiming to assure to the 
whole world the treaty rights of continued free access to the inter- 
national waterway by protecting its installations, the ships that use 
them, and the people who travel in those ships They are not seeking 
to impose an arbitrary settlement in the Egypt-Israel dispute, but 
to discharge a limited function which will enable a settlement to be 
reached. They have made it clear that they are not seeking to 
maintain forces permanently in Egypt, but will withdraw them as 
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soon as the imuaediate purpose has been achieTed, They are not 
seeking to usurp the right of the Security Council to attempt to 
settle the Egypt-Israel dispute but are determined to ensure that, 
when choosing a method of settlement, the Security Council will not 
have to face the fact of the prior destruction or dislocation of the 
Suez Canal. Above all, there is no desire to involve or confuse a 
settlement of the dispute about the operation of the Suez Canal with 
other Middle East disputes, but to prevent that involvement." 

New Zealand Support for Britain. - Statement by Mr. Holland. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, issued the following 
statement on Nov. 1 after a meeting of the X.Z. Cabinet. : 

** While several features of the present situation are disturbing, I have 
fall confidence in the XJ.K. intentions in mo vmg forces into the Canal 
Zone. The U.K. Government has given an undertakmg that its 
operations are designed solely to protect the Canal and to halt 
fightmg between Israeli and Egyptian forces, and that this emergency 
police action is intended to be of limited duration. It is nevertheless 
a matter of grave concern that a situation should have arisen in 
which there are serious diSerences of -viewpoint between the U K 
and one of her principal alhes, the U S.A. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment will contmue to give the closest attention to developments and 
IS prepared to make whatever contribution it can, through the U N. 
or in other directions, to secure a lastmg solution of J^Iiddle East 
problems — an objective towards which the Commonwealth and the 
XJ.S.A have been workmg in close muty for many years ” 

Heplying to questions at a press conference, Mr. Holland said that 
New Zealand had not been consnlted by the U.K:. before the Anglo- 
French ultimatum to Egypt and Israel was issued He added that 
the views put forward by Mr. Gaitskell. the Leader of the Opposition 
in Britain, were “ not the views of the New Zealand Government." 

Attitude of Canadian Government. - Statements by Mr. Lester Pearson 
and Mr. St. Laurent. 

The Minister for Ex-temal Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, made 
a press statement on Oct. 31 expressing “ regret ” that Britain 
and France had found it necessary to deliver an ultimatum 
backed by force at a time when the Security Council was 
considering the Middle East situation. He added that Canada 
had not been consulted by Britam and France before taking 
their action. 

The Prime Mmister, Mr. St. Laurent, said in a speech on 
Nov. 4 : 

** Because we believe that a permanent settlement of Israel’s relations 
with its neighbours and of the future of the Suez Canal should be 
reached by peaceful negotiations under the aegis of the XJ N-, the 
Canadian Government regrets that Israel used force agamst Egypt, 
although we recogmze that Israel has been subject to grave threats and 
provocations durmg the last few years. Though we recogmze the 
vital importance of the Canal to the economic hfe and mtemational 
responsibilities of the U-K:. and France, we could not but regret also 
that, at a time when the Security Council was seized of the matter, 
the U.K. and France felt it necessary to intervene with forces on their 
own responsibility ” 

It was announced in Ottawa on Oct. 31 that the Canadian 
Government had suspended the export of 24 Sabre jet planes 
to Israel (see 15144 C), and that no arms would be sent either to 
Israel or to Egy^t. 

South Afirica. 

No Statement was issued by the Union Government, but 
Mr. Louw (Minister of External Affairs) said on Oct. 31 that 
South Africa had been neither officially mformed nor consulted 
before the Anglo-French ultimatum was issued. 

India. - Mr. Nehru’s Denunciation, of Anglo-French Action. 

The foUowmg official statement was issued in New Delhi on 
Oct, 31 : 

The Government of India have learned with profound concern 
of the Israel aggression on Egyptian territory, and the subsequent 
ultimatum dehvered by the U.K. and France to the Egyptian 
Government, which was to be followed by an Anglo-French invasion 
of Egyptian territory. They consider this a flagrant violation of the 
U.N. Charter and opposed to all the prmciples laid down by the 
Bandung conference. This aggression is bound to have far-reaching 
consequences in Asia and Africa, and may even lead to war on an 
extended scale The Government of India are conveying their pews 
to the Goveimnents concerned, and earnestly -trust that, even at this 
late hour, this aggression will be halted and foreign troops withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory. They hope that the world ^mmtmity as 
represented in the U.N. will take effective action to this end. 

In addition, the following message was sent by the Prime 
Mimster, Mr. Nehru, to the U.N. Secretary-General : 

** We have been profoundly shocked by recent developments in 
the Middle East and, more particularly, by the Anglo-French xnya^on 
of Egypt after their reiection of the Security Council resolutton 
moved by the United States. It is clear that Israel has commit^d 
large-scale aggression against Egypt. Instead of tryii^ to s^top this 
aggression, the U K and. France are themselves invadmg E^tmn 
territory. This is not only an affront to the Security Council and a 
-violation of the U.N. Charter, but also likely to lead to the gravest 
possible consequences aU over the world. Egypt, which has suffered 
from Israel aggression, has in addition to suffer grievously by the 


Anglo-French mvasion of her territory. The argument that this 
invasion is meant to protect the Canal and to ensure free traffic has 
no force, as the first result of this invasion is for this traffic to cease. 
In view of the disastrous consequences of the invasion of Egyptian 
temtory, I earnestly trust that the U.N. -will take strong steps in 
this matter to prevent the world plunging Into war, and demand the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from Egypt. The pro- 
cedures of the U.N- must be swifter than those of invasion and 
aggression In sending you this message I am not only reflecting 
the unanimous views of my Government and people but also, I am 
sure, of a large number of other peoples." 

In a speech at Hyderabad on the same day (Nov. 1) 3!lr. Nehru 
described the Anglo-French action in Egypt as ‘‘ naked aggression ” 
which would not be tolerated by the self-respecting and independent 
nations of Asia and Africa." After declaring that India’s sympathies 
were entirely -with Egypt, he went on : ** There has been the sudden 
invasion of Egypt by Israel m breach of an armistice and of the 
U N. Charter. In these disputes our sympathies have been for the 
Arab nations. They have had a raw deal and this must be remedied. 
But we have no enmity towards Israel. I am not tlimkiag of Israel 
being wiped out. The fact remains that is is a case of clear and naked 
aggression on Egypt by Israel. Every member of the U.N. should 
try to stop it and resist it. But Britain and France issued an ultima- 
tum to Egypt. . . . The Suez Canal was functioning properly. If there 
was any danger to the Canal it was from Israel, which advanced 90 
miles inside Egypt. Bntain has been a force for peace m the past 
two years, and because of this my sorrow and distress is all the 
greater for the amazing adventure which Britain and France have 
entered into." 

Durmg a day of intensive political activity in New Delhi, Mr. Nehru 
had two meetmgs with the U K. High Commissioner (Mr. Malcolm 
jBi^donald) and also saw the U.S., Soviet and Egyptian Ambassadors 
and the French Chargd d’Affaires. A m^age expressing India’s full 
support for Egypt was sent by Mr. Nehru to President Nasser on 
Oct 31. 


Pakistan. - 2Vtr. Suhrawardy*s Dexiimciatioii of Anglo-French Action. - 
Aon-Brittsh and Anti-French Demonstrations. 


Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prune Minister of Pakistaii, issued the 
following s-tatement on Nov. 3 : 

" Ever since the invasion of Egyptian territory by Israel and the 
subsequent action of Bntain and Prance, feelings in this country 
have been understandably r-onning high. The Security Council 
resolution sponsored by the U.S A., aimed at bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities and the removal of all foreign troops from Egyptian soil, 
hfl.R been vetoed by Britain and France ; and there has been bombing 
of military targets in Egypt by British and French aircraft as a 
prelude to l audTTig - British and French forces to occupy Suez in 
defiance of the U.N These developments have created a very grave 
situation. Not only have these events incited and helped Israel in 
her aggressive designs on Egyptian territory, hut the viola-faon by 
these two Powers of Egyptian sovereignty by the use of force, in 
disregard of the appeals of the other members of the U.N., has 
shocked world opinion and placed the very concept of the World 
Organization in jeopardy. . . . 

" What is happening in Egypt today constitutes a threat to the 
entire Moslem world. The Government of Pakistan unreservedly 
condemns this aggressive action. They will contmue to endeavour, 
by every means within their power, to bring about an early peaceful 
settlement of this conflict. With that end m -view, I personally have 
been in almost constant touch with the principal Powers concerned. 
At our instance, a meeting of the Prime Mi ni s ters and Foreign 
Ministers of Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Pakistan wiU shortly take 
place m Teheran. . . . 

" During the last two or three days public opinion in PaMstan 
has been gravely perturbed. Demonstrations have taken place In 
Karachi, Dacca, Lahore, Peshawar, and elsewhere in the country. 
While on the whole these demonstrations have been peaceful, there 
have also been ugly mcidents. I earnestly ask our people to remam 
calm and refrain from violence. . . On occasions such as this certain 
elements are inclined to take advantage of the si-tuation and resort 
to lawlessness. We must not allow such elements to exploit this 
situation for their own nefarious ends. , . , ” 

As mentioned by Mr. Suhrawardy, anti-British and anH- 
French demonstrations broke out in a number of cities in 
protest agamst the Anglo-French action in Egypt- On Nov. 3 
crowds of demonstrators set fire to the premises of the British 
Information Service m Khrachi, which was completely destroyed 
with all Its books and equipment, and smashed the windows of 
the French Consulate in Dacca. On the follo^g day some 
10 000 students demonstrating agamst Britain and France 
tried to storm the office of the U.K. High Corani^ioner m 
Karachi, the police using lathis and tear-gas to disperse the 
rioters. A number of students were injured, as well as several 


•oiicemen. 

Ceylon, - Statement by Mr. Bandaranaike. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, issued the 
oUowiug statement at a press conference on Nov. 1 : 

“ The invasion of Egyptian territory by Israel, followed by British 
.nd French nuhtary action agamst Egypt, has created a very gmve 
ntemational situation. World opinion has already ei^essed i^®lf 
a no uncertam "terms at the U.N. I am ad^essing t(^he President 
)f the U.S A., to the Prime Ministers of Britain, and France, and to 
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tiie United Nations, an urgent appeal that British and F^nch troops 
should, oYen at this late stage, he withdrawn from Egyptian territory 
before the sitnation worsens 

Ashed whether he felt that Israel’s inrasioii of Egypt was 
‘‘ inspired,” Mr. Bandaranaike said : “ It seems a strange coincir 
dence that Israel should have taken this action and that Britain and 
France should have got the opportunity from it to do what they had 
been wanting to do all the time — take control of the Can^.”^ He 
added that nothing would be done by his Government to infringe 
Ceylon’s neutrality. 

American Reactions. - President Eisenhower’s Broadcast. 

The Anglo-French, ultimatum to Egypt, the subsequent 
military operations, and the Anglo-French veto of the U.S. 
resolution m the Securitj^ Council caused Tsndespread dismay, 
bewiderment, and anger m official circles in Washington and 
m the U.S. Press. Many allegations were made m the U.S. 
Press and radio accusing Britain, France, and Israel of collusion, 
and the view was widely expressed that these developments 
had placed a severe stram on the NATO alliance and created 
bitterness and dissension among the Western allies. Particular 
exception was taken to the fact that the Anglo-French 
ultimatum to Egypt and Israel had been sent off without any 
prior notification to the U.S. Government or to President 
Eisenhower, as confirmed by the President’s press secretary on 
Oct. 30 and by the President himself in a broadcast on the 
following day (see below). 

The following statement was issued from the White House 
on Oct. 30, after a meeting between President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Dulles, and Admiral Radford, chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff : 

“ At this meeting the President recalled that the U S A., under 
this and prior Administrations, has pledged itself to assist the victim 
of any aggression in the Middle East. We shall honour our pledge 
The TJ.S.A. is m consultation with the British and French Govern- 
ments, parties with us to the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, and it 
plans, as contemplated by that declaration, that the situation shall 
be taken to the U.N. Security Council.” 

Durmg the evening President Eisenhower sent urgent 
personal messages to Sir Anthony Eden and M. MoUet which, 
it was understood, urged them to exercise restramt in the 
Middle East crisis and not to resort to force. Meanwhile Mr. 
Dulles had seen the French Ambassador (M. Alphand) and the 
British Charge d’ Affaires (Mr. Coulston) at the State Depart- 
ment; although no official statement was issued, it was 
reported by press correspondents that the Secretary of State 
had expressed “ extreme displeasure ” at the Anglo-French 
action. 

The following nation-wide broadcast on the Middle Bast 
crisis was made by President Eisenhower on Oct. 31, in the 
course of which the President described the Anglo-French action 
as an “ error ” : 

Tbe Middle East was, as we all know, an area long subject to 
colonial rule. This rule ended after World War II, when all countries 
there won full independence. Out of the Palestinian mandated 
territory was horn the new State of Israel. These historic changes 
could not, however, instantly banish animosities bom of the ages. 
Israel and her Arab neighbours soon found themselves at war with 
one another. And the Arab nations showed continumg anger toward 
their former colonial rulers, notably France and Britam 

The United States, through the years smoe the close of World 
War II, has laboured tirelessly to bring peace and stabihty to this 
area. We have considered it a basic matter of U.S. polioy to support 
the State of Israel and at the same time to strengthen our bonds both 
with Israel and with the Arab countries. But unfortunately, through 
aU these years, passion m the area threatened to prevail over peaceful 
purpose, and in one form or another there has been almost continuous 
fighting. 

This situation was recently aggravated by Egyptian policy, 
indudmg rearmament with Communist weapons. We felt this to be 
a misgmded policy on the part of the BgsTptian Government. Israel, 
at the same tune, felt increasing anxiety for her safety. And Britain 
and France feared more and more that Egyptian policies threatened 
their hfeline of the Suez Canal. 

These matters came to a crisis on July 26 of this year when the 
Egyptian Government seized the Suez Canal Company. For 90 years, 
ever since the inauguration of the Canal, that company had operated 
the Canal, largely under British and French teohmcal supervision. 
There were some alnong our Allies who urged an immediate reaction 
to this event by use of force. We insistently urged otherwise, and 
our wish prevailed, through a long succession of conferences and 
negotiations, for weeks — even months — ^with participation by the 
United Nations. There in the U.N., only a short while ago, it seemed 
that an acceptable accord was within our reach on the basis of agreed 
principles But the relations of Egypt with both Israel and France 
kjept worsening to a pomt at which first Israel, and then France and 
Bicitain, I detemuned that, m their judgment, there could be no 
protecttcmibf their vital interests without resort to force. 


‘‘ Upon this decision events followed swiftly. On Oct. 28 the 
Israeli Government ordered mobihzation. On Oct, 29 their armed 
forces penetrated deeply mto Egypt and to the vicinity of the Suez 
Canal — ^nearly 100 miles away. On Oct 30 the British and French 
Governments dehvered a 12-hour ultimatum to Israel and Egypt, 
now followed up by armed attack against Egypt. The United States 
was not consulted in any way about any phase of these actions. Nor 
were we informed of them m advance. 

“ As it is the manifest right of any of those nations to take such 
decisions and actions, it is hkewise our right, if our judgment so 
dictates, to dissent. We believe these actions to have been taken in 
error, for we do not accept the use of force as a wise or proper 
instrument for the settlement of international disputes. To say this, 
in this particular instance, is in no way to minimize our friendship 
with these nations, nor our determination to mamtam those 
friendships 

“ We are fully aware of the grave anxieties of Israel, Britam, and 
Fiance. We know that they have been subjected to grave and 
repeated provocations. The present fact nonetheless seems clear. 
The action taken can scarcely be reconciled with the principles and 
purposes of the U.N., to which we have all suhsenhed. And, beyond 
this, we are forced to doubt that resort to force and war will for long 
serve the permanent interests of the attacking nations. 

Now we must look to the future In the circumstances I have 
described, there will be no U.S. involvement m these hostilities. 
I have no plan to call Congress m special session . . At the same 
tune it IS — and wiU remain — the dedicated purpose of our Govern- 
ment to do all in its power to localize the fightmg and to end the 
conflict. 

“ We took our first measure m this action yesterday. We went to 
the U.N. with a request that the forces of Israel return to their own 
hues and that hostilities m the area be brought to a close. This 
proposal was not adopted because it was vetoed by Britain and 
Prance It is our hope and intent that this matter will be brought 
before the U N. General Assembly There, with no veto operating, 
the opimon of the world can be brought to bear in our quest for a 
just end to this tormenting problem In the past the U.N. has 
proved able to find a way to end bloodshed We beheve it can and 
will do so again. 

** As I review the march of world events in recent years, I am ever 
more deeply convinced that the U N. represents the soundest hope 
for peace in the world For this very reason I believe that the 
processes of the U N need further to be developed and strengthened. 
I speak particularly of increasing its ability to secure justice under 
international law. In all the recent troubles m the Middle Bast there 
have been injustices suffered by aU nations involved. But I do not 
beheve that another instrument of injustice — ^war — ^is a remedy for 
these wrongs. 

“ There can be no peace without law. And there can be no law if 
we work to mvoke one code of mternational conduct for those who 
oppose, and another for our friends. The society of nations has been 
slow m developing means to apply this truth. But the passionate 
longing for peace on the part of all peoples of the earth compels us 
to speed our search for new and more effective instruments of justice. 
The peace we seek and need means much more than mere absence 
of war. It means the acceptance of law and the fostering of justice 
in all the world. To our principles guiding us in this quest we must 
stand fast. In so doing, we can honour the hopes of all men for a 
world in which peace will truly and justly reign.” 

The Washington Correspondent of The Tmies, in despatches 
on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, said that President Eisenhower’s 
“ restrained declaration ” was “ hardly reflected in the bitter 
denunciation and anger vented by most American commenta^ 
tors on Britain and France for intervening in the hostilities.” 
The Correspondent referred inter aha to “ open allegations of 
collusion with Israel ” ; to “ hot resentment felt at the lack of 
advance information of the Anglo-French ultimatum ” ; to the 
“ severe strain ” which the crisis had placed on Anglo-American 
relations ; and to the charges of “ trickery,” “ deceit,” and 
“ imperialism ” which were bemg “ hurled by radio and 
television ” agamst Britain and France. 

Mr. James B. Reston, head of the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Times^ said in a despatch to that paper on Oct. 31 : 

“ There wets no attempt In official quarters to conceal the disap- 
pointment of the U.S. Government in the sudden — and what is felt 
here [in Washington] to be the provocative — action of the British 
and French Governments. ... So sharp were the feelings here on this 
question that officials of the U.S. Government lent some credence to 
reports that the Israeli Government not only had informed the French 
and British in advance of the plan to invade Egypt, but that the 
Israeli officials were encouraged to believe that they would have the 
support of France and perhaps even of Britain if they did move . . . 
Consequently the capital was full to-night of charges of ' collusion ’ 
between Israel and France, and to a lesser extent between Israel 
and Britain.” 

It was announced m Washington on Nov. 2 that the U.S. 
Government had halted all shipments to arms to Egypt and 
Israel, in conformity with the U.N. resolution calling upon all 
members to ” refrain from introducing military goods into the 
area of hostilities.” 
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Reactions in the Middle Bast. | 

Reactions in the countries of the JVIiddle East are summarized j 
helow : 

Jordan. - Mobilization and State of Emergency. - 
Relations broken with France. - Boycott of French Goods. 

The Jordaman Government proclaimed a state of emergency 
on Oct. 31, imposed a censorship, and announced a general 
mobilization of the armed forces. On the following day the 
Government presented Notes to the British and French 
Ambassadors in Amman protesting against the Anglo-French 
“ aggressive attack ” against Egypt, and announced that . 
British aircraft would not be allowed to use the two R.AF. 
bases m Jordan for operations against Eg^^t. 

Diplomatic relations with France were broken off on Nov. 1, 
and an economic boycott imposed two days later on all goods 
from France or French colonial terntones. French cultural 
and educational mstitutions m Amman were placed undp 
Government control on Nov. 10. [The French Consulate in 
Amman had been sacked and burned out on Oct. 28 by mobs 
protesting against the arrest of five Algerian nationalist 
leaders.] 

A royal decree issued on Nov. 11 provided for the formation 
of a “ resistance force ” for young men aged 18 and over who 
volunteered “ to fight aggression or invasion.” The force was 
placed under the command of the Jorda m an Army. 

The British War Oface annotinced on Nov. 8 that m view of the 
possibihty of disturbances resulting from the present situation in the 
Middle Bast.” it had been agreed with the Jordanian authorities that 
British Army personnel in Jordan would “ temporarily discontme 
their technical and advisory duties.*’ [According to a written answer 
in the House of Commons on Oct. 24, there were 12 British officers 
serving with the Jordanian Army, formerly the Arab Legion 1 

The Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline was blown up at 
Irbid (northern Jordan) on Nov. 12 by unknown persons, an 
official mquiry bemg instituted. The pipelme runs &om 
Kirkuk (Iraq) to Haifa (Israel), but had been unused since 
1948, when Iraq stopped the flow of oil to Israel. 


Syria. - Mobilization and State of Emergency. - Relations broken 
with Britain and France - Demolition of Oil Pipelines. 

Following a general mobilization and the proclamation of a 
state of emergency on Nov. 1, the Syrian Embassy in Washing- 
ton informed the U.S. Government on the following day that 
Syria was placmg her armed forces under the command of the 
Egyptian C.-in-C. “ in implementation of the Egyptian-Syrian 
d5ence pact.” Diplomatic relations were broken off with 
Britam and France on Nov. 2. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company announced on Nov. 3 that the 
pumping of crude off through Syria had been suspended as a 
result of the blowmg-up of the company’s toee P^nipmg 
stations m that country. A spokesman of the I.P.C. said l^t 
extensive damage had been done to all three stations— one just 
inside the Synan-Iraqi border, the second some way east of 
Palmyra, and the third between Palmyra and Homs. [The 
pipelines affected run from the Iraqi oilfields to the Memterra- 
ports of TnpoU and Banias, and carry 25,000,000 tons 
of oil a year.] 

Th.e Britisli Foreign Office stated on Nov. 5 that, accordii^ 
to information available, the pipehnes had been blo;vm up by 
units of the Syrian Army. H.M. Gover^ent held the Syrian 
Government “ directly responsible for these acts of sabotege 
and had called upon it to take immediate action to repair the 
damage and ensure the continued operation of the pipehne. 

The Syrian Minister of Pubhc Works denied on Nov. 6 that 
the Syrimi Army had been responsible for the demohtions, and 
said ^t the necessary measures would be taken to repair the 
damaged stations. 

Iraa. - Martial Law. - Iraqi Forces moved into Jordan. - Relations 

broken with France. - Demand for “ Liquidation of Israel. 

The Iraqi Foreign Minister informed the British, Fr^ch, and 
U.S. Ambassadors on Oct. 30 of his Gove^ent s deep 
concern ” at Israel’s attack on Egypt. Martial law was mpo^d 
on the foUowmg day, the decree speatog of Iraq s mt^^n 
to “ extend military assistance to Jordan. A Bagnaaa 
announcement of Nov. 4 stated that Iraqi ^ entered 

Jordan in response to a request by Kmg Hussem, 
further information was given owing to the censorship both in 
Iraq and Jordan, ™ , 4 . 

On Nov. 9 the Iraqi Government broke off mplormtic 
relations with France, and announced that it would not t^e 
part in any further meetings of the Baghdad 
Britain attended. On Nov. 18 a Note was handed to all 
diplomatic representative in Baghdad 

solution of toe Middle Bast problem, in toe opimon of the 


Iraqi Government, was the liquidation of Israel as a State, the 
return of its inhabitants to their former homes,” and the 
re-entry of the Palestine Arab refugees. The statement said 
that Iraq intended to call on the United Nations to take such 
action. 


Saudi Arabia. - Relations broken with Britain and France. - Ban on 
Flow of Oil to Bahrein Refinery- 

Saudi Arabia broke off diplomatic relations mth Bntain and 
France on Nov. 6 because of their armed aggression ” against 
Egypt. At the same time the Saudi Arabian Government cut 
off the flow of oil through the pipeline from Saudi Arabia to 
the Bahrem refinery', and banned British and French tankers 
from usmg Saudi ports. 

Officials of the Arabian- American Oil Company (Aramco) said m 
Washmgton on Nov. 3 that reports had been received from the 
Middle East mdicatingr that its oil pipeline from Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean had been, blown up at several points. The pipelme 
runs £rom the Saudi Arabian oilfields near the Persian Gulf throng’ll 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Syria to the Mediterranean coast in 
Lebanon It is over 1,000 miles long and normally carries 315,000 
barrels of oil a day. 

Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms. 

Gangs of rioters in Bahrein burned down several buildings 
on Nov. 5, attacked a Government office, and attempted to set 
fire to a Roman Catholic Church. A curfew was imposed, police 
action taken against the rioters, and order restored after the 
arrest of four leaders of a Cormmxtee of National Union,” tlie 
body fomentmg the disturbances. The Ruler of Bahrein 
announced that the organization had been dissolved, emphasiz- 
ing that it had persistently obstructed Government efforts at 
reform and had threatened people accepting membership of 
Government committees. 

Demonstrations against Britain and France in Kuwait led to 
a ban on meetings, demonstrations, or strikes. 

U S. Nationals evacuated from Middle East. - 
British Nationals evacuated firom Jordan. 

American nationals in the Middle East countries (about 
5,000 in all) were mstructed on Oct. 29 to leave Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, and Israel unless there were_ compelling reaons why 
they should remam. During succeeding days U.S. civil and 
military planes organized an airlift of U.S. citizens^ from Cairo, 
Adexandria, Tel- Aviv, Amman, _ and other cities. British 
subjects m Jordan were also advised by HJM. Government to 
leave the country “ until conditions improve.” 


Soviet Reactions. - Moscow Demonstrations against 
Britain, France and Israel. - Threat of Soviet 
Volunteers to aid Egypt. 

The Anglo-French intervention in Egypt was bitterly 
attacked by the Soviet press and radio and in Soviet official 
circles, being described by Mr. Shepilov (at a Belgmn Embassy 
reception on Nov. 1) as an ‘"act of gangsterism.” The Soviet 
Government announced, on the same day that it would call for 
a conference of the “ Bandung Powers ” to demand the with- 
drawal of British, French and Israeli forces firom Egypt. 

On Nov 2 the Soviet Government sent Notes to Bntain ajid France 
accusing them of estabhshing a “ naval blockade ** m Eastern 
Mediterranean and Egyptian waters, of closing the Red Sea p^ts 
of the Mediterranean to shipping, and of contravemi^ the 
Convention providing for free navigation on the Suez Can^. The 
Notes added that Britain and France bore the fuH responsibihty for 
“ acts of aggression affecting not only Egypt but also other States. 

Several thousand persons — ^most of whom appeared to be 
students and factory workers — demonstrated on Nov. 5-6 
outside the British, French and IsraeU Embassi^ m Mmcow, 
shouting slogans such as “ Hands off our E^ti^ brother 
and “ Get out of Egypt.” Petitions demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of Anglo-French and Israeli forces from Egyptian 
territory were handed m at the British and French Eml^^ies. 
One group of demonstrators pushed toeir way into toe Bntash 
Emhissy m an attempt to see toe Ambassador, Sir Wilto 
Hayter, who subsequently made a strong prot^ to the So^t 
Government at Bus violation of diplomatic immunity. The 
demonstrations— the first of toeir kind in Moscow— were 
apparently organized with official approval. 

The official Tass Agency issued a statement on Nov. 10 
saving that many Soviet citizens, including great numbers of 
pilots, tank personnel, artillerymen, aiffi offlwra wlm^k 
m toe Great Patriotic War ” [ue. the Second World War] h^ 
“ asked to be allowed to go to Egypt as volunteers so ^ W 
flgbt together with the Egyptian people to o’* 

aaoressors from Egypt.” After declaring that the Soviet 
people will not stand passively by at tbe ^tacle of inter- 
Lttonal banditry,” Tass quoted “ ^ 

saving that “ if Britam, France, and Israel, contr^ to UJf. 
Stons, do not witodraw toeir troops from Egyptian territory 
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, . . and delay the implementation of the [U.X.] decisions , - . 
the U.S.S.R. will raise no obstacles to the departure of So\det 
volunteers who wish to take part in the struggle of the Egyptian 
people for their independence.” 

The Egyptian Ambassador in Moscow stated on Xov. 12 (at a 
Swedish Embassy reception) that over 50,000 Sonet reservists had 
Tolunteered for service in Egypt ; he also told press correspondents 
that 250,000 volunteers had been oSered by Communist China and 
50,000 by Indonesia, On Nov. 15, however, the Syrian yiinister m 
Bonn (Dr. Istuani) issued a press statement saying that there were no 
Soviet volunteers in the ^Middle East j that the Egyptian Government 
had decided that foreign volunteers were no longer required because 
the cease-fire was in force ; and that the question of volunteers had 
thus become “ irrelevant.” Dr. Istuani said that he spoke on behalf 
of all Arab Governments having diplomatic missions m Bonn (Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Yemen). 

Chinese Communist Support for Egypt. 

The Chinese Communist Goveminent issued a statement on 
Nov. 8 declaring that it could ‘‘ not stand idly by while Egyptian 
sovereignty and territory are subjected to encroachment,” 
and promising Egypt “ ali effective measures within om abihty, 
includmg matenai aid.” In addition to attacking Britain and 
France, the statement also accused the United States of 
“ taking advantage of the Anglo-French aggression to estabhsh 
its own control over Egypt,” and declared that the U.S.A., 
Britain and France wanted an international force in the Canal 
Zone “ to realize their vile scheme of depnvmg Egypt of her 
sacred sovereignty over the Suez Canal.” 

Despatches from Pekmg said that registration offices were being 
opened for Chmese “ volunteers ” who wished to fight for Egypt , 
m this connexion the Eg 3 T>tian Ambassador in Peking, like the 
Ambassador m Moscow, said that 250,000 Chmese volunteers ” had 
offered their services Mr. Chou En-lai (the Chinese Premier) sent a 
message to President Nasser on Nov. 12 congratulatmg him on 
Egypt’s resistance to Anglo-French ‘‘ gunboat policy,’’ and offering a 
gift of 20,000,000 Swiss francs (about £1,600,000) to Egypt. 
Indonesian Demonstrations against Britain and France. - 
Attacks on British and French Embassies. 

Tens of thousands of persons, mcludmg large numbers of 
students, took part in a mass meeting m Jakarta on Nov. 7 to 
protest against the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. 
Placards were carried bearing the words “ Death to Eden and 
MoUet,” effigies of Sir Anthony Eden were burned, and resolu- 
tions were conveyed to the Indonesian Prime Slmister (Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo) and the Foreign Mmister (Mr. Abdulgaxu) 
denouncing the actions of Britam, France, and Israel. 

After the meeting, mobs of young demonstrators attacked 
the British and French Embassies, smashed the wmdows, and 
tore down the British and French flags. Other demonstrators 
sacked the offices of the British Information Service m Jakarta, 
smashed furmture, and tried to set fire to the premises. Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo subsequently apologized to the British and 
French Ambassadors for these incidents. 

Egypt breaks oflf Relations with Australia. 

Egypt announced on Nov. 6 that she had broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Australia. It was announced in Ottawa on 
the foUowing day that Canada had agreed to protect Australian 
interests in Egypt. 

Switzerland, which had already agreed to act as protectmg 
Power for British and French interests in Egypt, announced on 
Nov. 4 that she would also protect the mterests of both 
countries in Syria and French mterests m Jordan — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - News Chronicle - 
Daily Herald - Observer - Sunday Times - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tnbune - Be Monde, Paris - United Nations 
Information Centre, London - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - New Zealand Directorate of Information - Indian 
and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London) 

(Prev. rep. Middle Bast, 15173 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Dulles’ Illness. 

Mr. Dulles (68), the U.S. Secretary of State, was taken 
suddenly ill during the mght of Nov. 2-3 and underwent an 
emergency intestinal opeiation at the Walter Reed Army 
Hospital m Washmgton on Nov. 8, when it was found that the 
colon (the large intestine) was perforated. On the foUowing 
day it was announced that medical examination of that part of 
the colon which had been removed had revealed a cancerous 
condition (adenocardnoTna), although it was emphasized that 
there was “ no evidence whatsoever ” that the malignancy 
had spread to any other organ- 
ic. Herbert Hoover jr., the Under-Secretary of State, was 
placed in charge of the State Department as actmg Secretary 
duriiig thb illness of Mr. Dulles. 

(]^ew York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 


B. NOBEL PRIZES. — Awards for X956. 

Tlie Nobel Prize awards for 1956 were announced during 
October and November as follows ; 

Literature. Tne Literature Prize was awarded to Jnan Rambu 
Jimenez (74), the emmeni; Spamsb poet, for bis “ lyrical poetry which 
in tbe Spanish language sets an example of high spiritnal quality and 
artistic pxinty” The last occasion on which the Nohel Prize for 
Literature had been awarded to a Spamard was in 1922, when the 
recipient was the dramatist Jacmto Benevente 

Senor Jimenez, regarded as the leading contemporay Spanish poet, 
left Madrid during the Civil War and has since lived m voluntary 
exile m Puerto Rico He is the author of some 40 books, nearly aU m 
verse, and is famous in Spamsh letters for. his odes to his donkey, 

“ Piatero ” 

Medicine. The Prize for Medicine and Physiology was awarded 
jointly to three heart specialists — two American and one German 
for their discoveries of new techniques in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease The recipients were Dr, Andre F Cournand (61), 
Professor of Medicme at Columbia University, New York ; Dr. 
Dickmson W. Richards, also of Columbia , and Dr. "Werner Forssmann 
(52), of Bad Hreuznach, Western Germany. 

Dr. Forssmann, at great risk to his own Me, pioneered a technique 
of getting information about the heart by an operation which he 
performed on himself in 1929 He opened an artery in his arm, 
inserted a catheter (thin tube) which he pushed up and beyond his 
shoulder until it entered the right chamber of the heart, and then had 
the results photographed by X-rays In subsequent years he per- 
formed many other dangerous experiments on himself, obtaining 
data as a result of which Drs Cournand and Richards developed new 
techniques which have been used with great success in the treatment 
of congemtal heart disease 

The official citation said that Drs Forssmann, Cournand and 
Richards had been honoured for “ discoveries concermng heart 
catheterization and pathological changes in the circulatory system,” 
and that their mvestigations have meant that “ diagnosis can now 
be made earlier and with greater certainty than before ” 

Chemistry. The Prize for Chemistry was awarded jomtly to a 
British and a Russian scientist — Professor Sir Cyril Hmshelwood, 
president of the Royal Society and Dr Lee’s Professor of Chemistry 
at Oxford, and Professor Nikolai Semenov, Director of the Institute 
of Chemioal Physics of the Soviet Academy of Sciences Dr. Semenov 
was the first Soviet citizen to be awarded a Nobel Prize. 

Professors Hmshelwood and Semenov, working independently but 
on parallel Imes, have made important discoveries in the field of 
chemical kinetics (the study of the rates at which chain reactions 
proceed), and the results of their work have had important practical 
apphcations m the plasties industry and m the production of more 
efficient automobile engines. In spite of the “ Iron Curtain,” the two 
scientists have been m close personal touch for the past 25 years. 

Physics. The Prize for Physics was awarded jointly to three 
American scientists engaged on research work in telephonies at the 
Bell Laboratories — Dr William Shockley, Dr. Walter H Brattain, 
and Dr. John Bardeen. They were honoured for their inyention and 
deyelopment of the transistor — a tmy hut highly efficient substitute 
for the vacuum tube m eleotromes 

The transistor (or transfer-rosister) has proved itself highly efficient 
as a detector and amplifier in telephonies, and as a regulator and 
timer of electnoal-ourrent flow. As compared with the vacuum tube, 
it IS about one-thousandth as large, one-hundreth as heavy, and 
reqmres only one-tenth the amount of electrical power for its 
operation. 

Peace Prize. For the second successive year, no award was made 
of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Literature Prize is awarded by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Literature ; the Medicme and Physiology Prize by 
the Royal Carolmiaa Medico-Surgical Institute of Stockliolin ; 
the Chemistry and Physics Prizes by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science ; and the Peace Prize hy the Norwegian 
Parhament. The value of the Nobel Prizes for 1956 is £13.000 
to £14,000 each. — (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - Aften- 
posten, Oslo - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Nobel Prizes, 14509 

C. FRANCE. — Memorial to Unknown Jewish Martyr. 

A memorial to the Unknown Jewish Martyr, commemorating 
the 6,000,000 Jews who were exterminated by the Nazis during 
the Second World War, was unveiled in Pans on Oct. 30 in the 
presence of M. Le Troquer, President of the French National 
Assembly (deputizing for President Coty), other French 
dignitaries, and delegates from 24 countries. The project for 
such a memorial had been launched in 1952 with the support 
of prominent personalities in many countries, including Queen 
Elisabeth of the Belgians, Sir Winston Churchill, M. Vincent 
Aurol (then President of France), and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Further Nuclear Test. 

The Tass Agency announced on Nov. 17 that a successful 
nuclear test had been carried out on that date ‘^at a great 
height over Soviet territory.” No further details were given. 
(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15124 A.) 
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A. COLOMBO POWERS. — Prime Ministers^ Con- 
ference on Middle East and Hungarian Situations. - 
Denunciation of Anglo-French Action in Egypt and 
Soviet Action in Hungary. 


At the suggestion of the Indonesian Prime Mmister, the 
Prime Ministers of four of the five Colombo Powers met m 
Delhi on Nov. 12-14, the meetmg bemg attended by Mr. 
Nehru (India), U Ba Swe (Burma), ISlx, Bandaranaike (Ceylon), 
and Dr. Sastroamidjojo (Indonesia). The Prune Minister of 
Pakistan (Mr. Suhraw^ardy) did not participate, explaining 
beforehand that he was flying to Teheran to attend a conference 
of “ Baghdad Pact ” Premiers on the Middle East situation. 

The following jomt statement was issued on Nov. 14 at the 
end of the conference : 


“ (1) . . . This meeting of Prime Ministers was convened, more 
especially to consider the grave situation that had arisen on account 
of the Israeli attach on Egj'pt and the military operations by the 
U.K. and France against Eg 3 T)t The Prime Ministers considered 
also the situation in Hungary and the grave developments m the 
international situation which threaten the peace of the world Each 
of them indiTidnally had ali'eady given expression to his concern at 
these developments, and had expx'essed his strong disapproval and 
distress at the aggression of and mtervention by Great Powers 
against weaker countries . . 

“ (2) The Prime Ministers note with satisfaction the impressive 
expression of world opimon both witiim and outside the United 
Nations agamst the aggression on Egypt They welcome the resolu- 
tion of the U.N. General Assembly adopted on Nov. 2, 1956, and 
reaffirmed and reinforced by its lesolutions of Nov. 4 and 7, directmg 
the cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of the forces of Israel, 
the United Kmgdom, and France from the territory of Egypt They 
note also with satisfaction that these resolutions have largely resulted 
in a cease-fire m the area of hostihties and m assurances being given 
on behalf of the Governments of the United Kingdom, France and 
Israel that their armed forces will be withdrawn from Egypt. 


(3) The Prime Ministers, however, regret that these armed forces 
have not yet been withdrawn and that various conditions have been 
laid dowm by the Governments of the aggressor countries which, 
according to them, should be fulfilled prior to withdrawal The Pnme 
[Ministers strongly disapprove of any such conditions bemg laid down, 
and consider such reservations as contrary to the directions of the 
U.N General Assembly. They are of opimon that the Assembly’s 
resolutions should be implemented m their entirety forthwith, and all 
foreign forces withdrawn from Egyptian territory. 

(4) The Prime Ministers welcome the creation of an International 
Umted Nations Force. This force should be a temporary one and its 
functions should be strictly confined to the directions laid down m the 
General Assembly’s lesolution Any delay m the implementation of 
this resolution and m the withdrawal of foreign forces will lead to 
further complications and an aggravation of the present serious 
situation. There can be no approach to normahty and no considera- 
tion of any other problems so long as foreign forces have not been 
completely withdrawn from Egypt 

“ (5) The Prime IMinisters have watched with deep distress the 
tragic events in Hungary. The large-scale violence used on all sides 
has resulted m the kiUmg of thousands of people and has brought 
misery and destruction to that country. They regret that the Soviet 
forces, which had been withdrawn in accordance with the policy laid 
down in the statement issued by the Government of the U S.b.K. on 
Oct 30, were remtroduced into Budapest a few days later The 
Prime Mimsters consider it the mahenable right of every county to 
shape its own destiny for itself, free from all external pressures They 
are of opimon that the Soviet forces should be wuthdra^ from 
Hungary speedily and that the Hungarian people should be left free to 
decide their own future without external intervention from any 


quarter. 

“ (6) The Prime Mimsters have watched with great interest and 
appreciation the new forces towards democratization m the countries 
of Eastern Europe. They welcome the peaceful changes fought about 
m Poland. Unfortunately the process of change m Hung^ was 
accompanied by violence which not only led to misery and destruction 
but also impeded that process 

(7) The Prime Ministers commend the U.N. resolution appea^g 
for immediate aid to Hungary for the relief of distress. The need for 
such relief in Egypt is equaUy iirgeiit. They are reoo^endrog to 
their Governments to give such assistance as is possible in both these 


areas . . . 

“ (8) While the Prime Ministers welcome the shglit improvement 
in the mternational situation, they are conscious of ^ave dang^s and 
the ever-present possibility of conflict breaking out again. There is 
evidence of armed forces being marshalled and the spirit ^'^^r 
encouraged The immediate issue is the avoidance of a World ^r, 
■which would be a crime against humamty. They earnestly urge that 
no step should be taken by any country which could add to the 
tension and to the possibility of conflict 

“ (9) Recent events have demonstrated . . that po-werful Jiatio^ 

can still commit aggression on weaker countries and attempt to 
impose their will upon them . . . There are other examples mso m 
Colonial countries where the peoples' will to freedom is sought to be 
crushed by armed force. In Algeria the struggle for freedom continues 
in spite of repression. Recently a number of Algerian lea^rs 
arrested by the French authorities as they were travelling by aar as 


guests of the Sultan of Morocco to consider possibilities of a settle- 
ment Tins has shown to what extraordmary lengths a great Power 
can go in its attempt to suppress the urge to freedom. 

‘‘ (10) In the course of the past year many developments had taken 
place which indicated a relaxation of the fears and tensions that 
afiOLiet the world. The Prime Ministers had hoped that the co-operative 
spirit of Bandung and the Five Principles of peaceful co-existcnee 
would help in removmg these fears and tensions. It has therefore 
come as a great shock to them that aggression can be committed 
and ruthless suppression take place m spite of the widespread desire 
of the peoples for peace and freedom. Neither peace nor freedom can 
come if strong nations, trusting to their armed power, seek to compel 
weaker corm tries to obey their "will. This reversal of a histomc 
process has paiticular significance for the countries of Asia and Africa, 
who have no great military strength and who have to rely on the 
justice of their cause and the determination of their peoples. 

“ (11) Many of the countries of Asia and Africa have recently 
become mdependent and emerged from a colonial or semi-colonial 
status, 'While others are struggling to attain freedom. To all these 
countries a revival of the spirit and methods of Colomalism is a 
matter of great concern. Intervention in the affairs of another State, 
though meant to protect special interests, is sometinies justified on 
the plea of mternational co-operation. The Prime Ministers are 
opposed to any such mtervennon and are determined to resist any 
resurgence of Colomalism wha'tever form it may take- They have 
every confidence that the United Nations will support the cause of 
freedom and oppose every attempt to revive or contmue Coioniahsm. 

(12) The Prune Ministers are firmly of opinion that world peace 
t*.^rn only be assured on the basis of freedom and disarmament. 
Military pacts and alliances, in particular those intended to serve the 
interests of great Powers, eneouinge fear and a race in armaments. 
Recem history has shown that such pacts, instead of bringing 
security to any region, have brought apprehension, trouble and 
conflict. The Prime IVImisters earnestly trust that this policy of 
military pacts and of statiomng troops of one country in the territory 
of another will he abandoned The real and urgent need is that the 
under-developed countries of the world sho'uld be helped to progress 
and to raise the standard of hvmg of their peoples 

** (13) The Prune Ministers recall the final commumqu^ of the 
Asian- African Conference held m Bandung in April 1955, aud the ten 
principles embodied therein to enable nations to hve together m 
peace as good neighbours and to develop friendly co-operation with 
each other. They are convmced that the only way to peace is through 
the practice of the Bandimg principles. They reafiarm their adherence 
to these prmciples, which embody the Five Prmciples of Panch Sila. 

“ (14) The Prime Ministers consider that every effort should be 
made to support and strengthen the United Nations in its task of 
preserving peace. They welcome the continued close col^boration 
between the nations of the Asian- African group at the U N. Recent 
events have cast the shadow of war over the world The Prime 
Ministers hope that the situation will improve, but m any event 
grave dislocations have already taken place and are hkely to continue 
for some time in the economic sphere and in trade, shippmg and 
supplies- It is desirable that there should be jomt and co-operative 
action m this matter among the Ooloinbo countries, and that any 
machinery necessary for joint consultation should be set up- 

(16) '^Vhile much has happened recently which the Prime 
Ministers deplore, the dangers and difficulties confronting the world 
are too great to be dealt with merely by disapproval or condemnation. 
It is m an earnest attempt to help the cause of peace and freedom at 
this critical juncture in history that they have met together. It is in 
this spirit that they rsush to appeal to the leaders and people of other 
countries— who, they feel sure, must be equally anxious to preserve 
ueace and freedom — ^to co-operate m remo'vmg the spectre of war and 
the impediments that have come in the way of peace and friendly 
relations between nations.” 

The Prime Minister of Indonesia, Dr. Sastroamidjojo arrived 
m Karachi on Nov. 15 for discussions with Mr. Suhrawardy, at 
the latter’s invitation. — (Indi an and Ceylonese High Com- 
missioners’ Offices, London - Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. Middle East, 1^201 A; 15173 A; HimgariM 
^ Situation, 15189 A.) 


B. rrALY. — Supply of U.S. Surplus Agricultural 
Products. - Italo-American Agreement. 

An agreement for the supply of U.S. surplus agricifitoral 
products to Italy was signed ui Rome on Oct 20 by Signor 
dartino, the Italian Foreign Minister, and Mrs. Clare Luce, 
he U.S. Ambassador. The agreement, covering supplies worth 
»60 800 000, provided for U.S- shipments of cotton ($29,400,000), 
regetahle oils ($20,000,000), wheat ($7,000,000), tobacco 
$2,000,000), with a further $2,000,000 aUocated to freight 

It was stipulated that payment would he made in Italian lire, 
>ut that the equivalent of $45,600,000 would he made available 
w the U S.A. to Italy out of the coimterpart fund as a 40-year 
loan to help finance Italy’s economic development progra^^ 
Moreover hre to the value of another $5,000,000 would he 
used as an additional loan to finance Italian expo^ to countries 
in the Middle East and Far East receivmg U.S. aid. 
:Corriere della Sera, Milan - New York Times) 

(Prev* rep# 14207 B ; 1412X B.) 
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A. UNTTEB KINGDOM* — Sir Anthony Eden*s and 
Mr* Gaitskell’s Broadcasts on Middle East Crisis. - The 
Prime Minister’s Gtrildhall Speech. 

Broadcasts on the Middle East crisis were made by^ the 
Prime Mimster on Xov. 3 and by the Leader of the Opposition 
on Nov. 4, the texts bemg given below : 

Broadcast by Sir Antbony Eden. | 

For 10 yeajs there has been fighting, trouble and temoil m the j 
JVIiddle East. Ever since the armistice of 1949 between Israel and j 
Egypt, Egypt has been insisting that sbe is still at war with Israel. ; 
Again and again the United Nations has tried to bring a settlement and j 
peace, but without result. Ail the time this country has worked j 
tirelessly for agreement, and we have tried to prove onr desire for i 
friendship with Egypt, We withdrew from the Canal Zone We made 
an agreement about the Sudan. We have certainly gone to the lumt 
m OUT efforts for friendship, and all these friendly approaches have 
failed.” 

Sn Anthony went on to quote horn two statements by the Egsrptian 
Government in which it had clearly proclaimed its mtention to 
exterminate Israel and to drive Britain out of the IMiddJe East The 
first statement declared ** There will be no stability until this small 
but vile State is stifled.” The second statement said . “ We must not 
lose sight of our goal to fight the British serpent and expel it utterly 
from our lands ” 

The Prime Mimster continued Lands, of course, means the 
whole of the Middle East. It was the Egyptian threat, openly and 
publicly proclaimed. Deeds speak louder than words. We have seen 
the purchase of arms from behind the Iron Cnrtam. In early August, 
when Nasser seized the Canal, Mr Gaitskell called the threat to 
Israel * clear notice of aggression to come.* He went on to say . 

* This IS aJl very familiar. It is exactly the same as we encountered 
from Mussolim and Hitler before the war * Strong words, but 
justified 

” Then a few days ago came the entry of Israeli troops into Egypt 
In the judgment of the Government this was a situation likely to lead 
to a widespread flare-up m the Middle East, and likely to endanger 
widespread British and mternational interests It was not possible to 
go on argruing who was the aggressor. But that was not the real issue 
for us If you see a fire, the first question is not how it started but how 
to put it out. In the depths of our conviction we decided that here 
was the begi nn ing of a forest fire of immense danger to peace. We 
decided that we must act, and act quickly. What we did was to take 
pohce action at once — actaon to stop the fighting and to separate the 
armies We acted swiftly and reported to the Security Council I 
believe that before long it will become apparent to everybody that 
we acted rightly and wisely 

“ Our friends inside the Commonwealth and outside could not in 
the very nature of things be consulted m time You just cannot have 
immediate action and extensive consultation as well But our friends 
are coming — as Australia and New Zealand have already done, and I 
beheve that Canada and the Umted States will soon come — ^to see 
that we acted with courage and speed to deal with a situation which 
fust could not wait We cannot allow the conflict in the Middle East 
to spread Our survival as a nation depends on oil. Nearly three- 
quarters of our oil comes from that part of the world. Chaos m the 
Middle East would permanently lower the standard of life in this 
country, in Europe, and in many poorer countries in the world. 

All my life I have been a man of peace — ^working for peace, 
striving for peace, negotiating for peace. I have been a League of 
Nations man and a Umted Nations man I am still the same man, 
with the same convictions and the same devotion to p eace. I could not 
be other, even if I wished But I am utterly convinced that the 
action we have taken is right. Over the years I have seen, as many of 
you have, the mood of * peace at any price * Many of you will 
remember that mood in our own country, and how we paid for it. 

** There are times for courage, times for action, and this is one of 
them m the interests of peace I do hope we have learned our lesson. 
Our passionate love of peace, our mtense loathing of war, has often 
held us back from using force, even when we knew — our heads if 
not m OUT hearts — ^that its use was in the interests of peace. I beheve 
with all my heart and my head that this is a time for action, effective 
and swift. Yes, even by the use of some force to prevent the forest 
fire from spreading, to prevent the horror and devastation of a larger 
war. The Government knew this action would shook and hurt some 
people ... I thi nk it is better to destroy machines on the ground than 
let them destroy people from the air It was our duty to act and act 
swiftly, if by such aofeon we were to secure peace.** 

The Government has learned that the Israel forces have captured 
the Egyptian Army in Sinai. It has also learned that the U N, Truce 
Organization is trying to arrange contact between the two sides to 
establish terms of surrender. We hope this organization will be able 
to arrange for the return of all captured Egyptians to Egypt. It 
seems that Israel has succeeded in destroying the bases in Sinai and 
Gaza at which Egyptian Commandos were trained for attacks on 
Israel. Once British and French forces have occupied key positions 
on the Canal, the British Government will ensure that the Israeh 
forces will withdraw from Egyptian territory. I believe this is their 
intention. But they will not do so unless we are there to keep the 
peace and to give tbe necessary guarantees. 

'‘First and foremost, we want to stop the fighting, separate the 
^ flghtmg. We have stepped m 

because®!© United Nations could not do so in time. If the U.N. will 


take over this police action, we shall welcome it. Indeed, we have 
proposed that course to them. Pohce action aims not only to end the 
fighting but to brmg lasting peace to the area. Until the United 
Nations is ready to take over, we and France must be ready to go on 
with the job until the job is done. Let us hope the outcome voJl be 
not only peace in the Middle East, but a strengthened United Nations 
— one with powder to act as well as to talk, a real force for peace in 
the world.” 

Mr. Gaitskell*s Broadcast. 

‘ It has been a tragic, terrible week Indeed, a tragic and terrible 
day with the news coming in about Hungary. It has been, I think, by 
far the worst week for the world and for our country since 1939. 

“ Last Monday evemng came the news of the Israeh attack on 
Egypt. Israel had been threatened and provoked She was entitled 
to better guarantees of her security But there is no denying that the 
large-scale mvasion of Egypt was an act of aggression The Prime 
Munster says we could not afford to wait. We had to act, he said, 
mnnediately on our own before the Security Council could decide or 
do anything. Yet what aie the facts ? By Tuesday evening, even 
before the 12 -hour ultimatum to Egypt had expired, the Council had 
met, reached a clear decision, and been blocked by the Prime Minister’s 
own veto There w^as no lack of speed here The trouble was obstruc- 
tion — obstruction by Britain 

“ What should have been done ? If only w© had supported that 
resolution and followed it up by proposing that a Umted Nations 
pohce force should see that the resolution was carried out I W© could 
have offered to be part of the police force ourselves. This would not 
have been mtervemng on one side or the other. We should have been 
acting on behalf of the U.N., with their full authority and with world 
opmion behind us. But this is not what happened. Having rejected 
the U N resolution, we carried ont our threats We went to war with 
Egypt. Make no mistake about this — it is war. We are domg all this 
alone except for France, opposed by the world and in defiance of the 
world. It is not a police action 

“ The Prime Mimster says it was done to safeguard the Canal and 
free passage through it. What has happened to the Canal 2 It is 
blocked because of what we have done. The real reason for going to 
war with Egypt was different I have seen the text of the first broad- 
cast of the Alhed Command to the Egyptians This is what it said, in 
Arabic of course : ‘Oh, Egyptians, why has this befallen you ? 
First because Abdul Nasser went mad and seized the Suez Canal.* 
The broadcast was right. It was this which really mduced the Prime 
Mimster to decide on mvasion. 

“ The U.N. Assembly, messages pouring in from everywhere, 
confirm the general opimon that Britam and France used the attack 
on Egypt by Israel as a barefaced excuse to seize the Canal. We have 
violated the U.N. Charter In doing so w© have betrayed aU that 
Britain has stood for in world affairs. To-day we stand as the 
aggressors. What are the consequences ? A deep division in the 
Commonwealth Only Australia and New Zealand support us 

“ I cannot but feel, hearmg to-day*8 heartbreaking news from 
Hungary, how tragic it is that at the very moment when the whole 
world should be umted in denouncing this flagrant, ruthless, savage 
aggression by Russia against a liberty-loving people, we by our 
o riTnin al folly should have lost the moral leadership of which we were 
once so proud. 

“ Many of you will be saying, I am sure, * What can we do about 
it ? * — ^many of you who feel just as strongly as I do how terribly 
wiong tbis whole policy has been, and how terribly dangerous m the 
long run to our own security. I do not think there is any doubt as to 
what the policy should he now. We should surely, without qualifica- 
tion, argument or conditions, accept the resolution of the U.N, 
Assembly calhng for an immediate cease-fire Egypt has already said 
that she accepts this resolution. There is reason to believe that Israel 
will accept the cease-fire also. Why should not Britain and France 
do hkewise ? 

We should do something else. We should also give fun support 
to the new resolution, on which we abstained, for a Umted Nations 
Force to pohce the Arab -Israel borders until a proper peace settlement 
has been reached. But make no mistake ; this means abandoning the 
idea which has been at the root of this pohcy, the idea of trying to 
solve the Suez Canal problem by force. It means going back to 
negotiating a settlement of this issue. 

“ I do not believe the present Prune Minister can carry out this 
policy. I bear him no ill-will. We have been personally quite friendly, 
but lus policy tbis last week has been disastrous, and he is utterly 
discredited in the world. Only one tlimg now can save the reputation 
the honour of oui* country Parliament must repudiate the 
Gov©rmnent*s policy. The Prime Minister must resign. 

** The Labour Party cannot alone achieve this W© are a minority 
m the House of Commons. So the responsibility rests with those 
Conservatives who, like us, are shocked and troubled by what is 
happening, and who want a change I appeal to them especially. 
Theirs is a dilfioult decision, and I want to say to them that our 
purpose, too, m this matter rises above party I give them indeed 
pledge. We undertake to support a new Prime Mimster in halting 
the invasion of Egypt, In ordering the cease-fire, and complying with 
the decisions and recommendations of the United Nations. In that 
way only can the deep divisions in the country on this matter be 
closed I appeal to those who can bring this about to act now and 
save the reputation of our country and the future peace of the 
world.” 
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The Prime Aiinister’s Giiildisall Speech. 

Sir Anthony Eden spoke of both the Middle East and the 
Hungarian situations in his Guildiiall speech of Nov. 9, at the 
traditional banquet given to the Prime Minister by the new 
Lord Mayor of Loudon, Sir Cullum Welch. 

‘‘ There is m the mmds of free men, the world over, shock and 
horror at the tragic spectacle of what has happened in Hungary/’ 
the Prime Minister declared. ‘"We are seemg the liberty and nataonal 
existence of a heroic people stamped out by ruthless repi*ession The 
world has stood powerlessly by, unable to help except with such 
medical suppUes as it may be possible to distribute. We must face 
the fact that so long as such things can happen, the United Nations is 
very far from becoming the world order we woiild wish it to be 

“ There has now been a generous and helpful proposal from the 
Swiss Government [see 15216 B] for a meetmg of a number of Heads 
of Governments, Clearly the response to this must depend on otheis 
besides myself. But for my part, as one of those mvited, I say I am 
prepared to go anywhere and meet anybody to help in a situation 
of such danger m Europe and the IVIiddle East ” 

The Prime Munster went on to recall his Guildhall speech of 1955 
[see 14519 A], speakmg as follows . “ I know yon wiH foi'give me if 
I remmd you of some of the words I then used I said, m speaking of 
the Middle East : ‘ Beneath the volcamo crust of the smouldermg 

dangers hes a deeper peril still- The hostihty between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours is unreconciled Time has proved no healer ’ I gave 
a warnmg of the new danger of the influx of arms from behmd the 
Iron Curtam. These words were true then How much deeper 
meaning have they smce ac(iuired I I urged a search for co mm on 
ground. I said that we had only one desire, to find a means which 
would enable the two peoples to dwell side by side My w ords on that 
occasion did not pass without some criticism . . And lately I have 
been even more vigorously belaboured. But long experience has 
taught me that to be criticized is not always to be wrong 

“ We all know what has happened smce last year Tension m the 
Middle East has grown Arab has attacked Jew, Jew, Arab. 
Passion, hatred, murder — ^we have seen them all. We have seen 
violent evidence of the smouldermg dangers which he beneath the 
volcanic crust. And no-one can deny that upon the shoulders of 
Egypt and her ruler rests much of the responsibility. 

“ The Egyptian Government agam and agam has proclaimed its 
intention to crush Israel. By threats and propaganda it has poured 
out its hostility to Britain and to the West. Armed with weapons 
from behmd the Iron Curtam, Egypt has dearly been preparing for 
the day when her deeds would match her words And then, two 
months ago, she seized the Suez Canal. This, briefly, was the back- 
ground of the events which, led to the outbreak of hostihties on a 
major scale between Egypt and Israel. 

“ It is not for us at this moment to name an aggressor- What on 
that day seemed virtually certam was that the whole of the Middle 
East would he set ahght, and who can say where the fire would have 
stopped? These are matters which no-one can determme with 
absolute certamty. What is beyond dispute is that these events 
presented a mortal danger to British and international interests and 
to the peace of the world. 

“ In these circumstances the British and French Governments 
decided on a swift and decisive mtervention. We alone of all the 
nations had forces m the area prepared for instant action m such an 
emergency. It rested upon our two Governments to take a decision. 
We did so together If there had been a general conflict, sooner or 
later this country would have been involved That was the prosj^ct 
before us, and the Government’s conclusion was reached with a 
solemn sense of the burden of our responsibihty. 

« We had two choices. We could have referred the matter to the 
Security Council and awaited the outcome, or we could have mter- 
vened as we did Had we contented ourselves with a reference to the 
Security Council, does anyone think that any more positive action 
would have been taken than has been taken over aU these yeara m 
the Middle East before ? Has not the Security Council on no less than 
200 occasions discussed the Palestme problem ? Is „ 

rending struggle m Hungary yet another tragic and humihata^ 
example of an incapacity to do more than express the horror and 
indignation which the world is feeling ? tvt /i/n 

“ And while discussions were proceeding, the war in the Middle 
East would have contmued to flame, with conseofiences no m^ cm 
foretell* H M. Goveimment were faced with harsh alternatives 
Th'e?^ was^a;eTeS m any decision, hut to do noting woifld have 
been the worst of all. A decision was taken to act 
police force to end the fighting and pave the way for a new settlement 
of the problems of the area. ^ at. + 

“ I know that many had heavy hearts when 
Bntaan and France had taken independent Y® the to? 

the United Nations without a pohc© de^lT 

Alter a hfetoe spent in foreign affairs, I 

convinced that if we had not acted, the whole Middle Bast would be 
m flames to-day. ^ ^ 

“ I recall that when the United Nations was set up, it w^ 
that the Security Council should hare nuhtary forces at ids dispo^ 
Tins was m the Ws of high hopes just after *^® 
tion foundered because of the deep dmde which has deft the ““ m 
two. The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Menzies, a true friend, 
has truly said that the purpose of the U N. is not to mate great 
Powers impotent and small Powers truculent, hut to ^econc^ to 
strength of great nations with the strength of an interoaiional 
organization. 


“ If the great Powers are unwillmg or unable to pr^erve the peace, 
as it formerly fell to them to do, then the United Nations must be able 
to take then place. It must at least he endowed with the strength 
to protect the peace and uphold the law. If the result of our action m 
the Middle East is to bring the world face to face at last with that 
reality, we shaD not have acted in vain. 

“ For the present there are certam events of which we can take 
account The fighting has ceased — that was our first purpose The 
prmciple of a U N. Force has been approved , it is now being trans- 
lated mto a reahty. If, as seems possible, the outcome is a new 
stronger Umted Nations, capable of enforcing as well as resolving, 
the gam to the world will he beyond price 

** "WTiatever om' differences, we can all unite to pay a tribute to the 
three Services and to those of our French ally for the way m which 
they have carried out the operations in the ZVIiddle East. The most 
remarkable feature about our military action has been that an 
oi'gamzation designed for destruction has been used to destroy 
weapons, not men. It is almost unique in history to use armed forces 
m the controlled w ay employed m tins operation. The highest credit 
IS due to General Keightley and to all ranks who served under Mm. 

“ The Services have loyally accepted and brilliantly executed 
orders which were designed to cause the iiiinimuin loss of life and the 
Trt uTTtmTiTn damage to civihan property They have had to forgo the 
opportunity to exploit one of the most brilliant technical operations 
of modern tunes. All the more honour to them. In this great City of 
i London we salute and thank them. 

“ Let me conclude with this reflection To-day there is a truce 
over the whole of that area. World statesmanship now has the chance 
to use this truce to make a firm and lasting peace, to settle the 
problems of these lands. We must pray that the opportunity will not 
be lost We will play our part constructively, fearlessly, and in 
good faith ” 

In a speech on Nov. 17 to a national rally of young Conser- 
vatives in London, Sir Anthony Eden, declared that *■* we make 
no apologj" and wiQ never make one for the action which we and 
our French allies took together.” He maintained that the 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, however drastic and 
unpopular it might have been, had in fact limited the conflict, 
extinguished it, and given the world a chance to work for a 
solution of Middle East problems on a basis of reahty. The 
Prime Minister also denounced the nauseatmg hypocrisy ” 
of the Soviet Government m condemnmg the Anglo-French 
action m Egypt while ifc was itself engaged m enslaving the 
Hungarian people and destroying their liberties. 

“ l” repeat,” Sir Anthony declared, "" that we make no apology. 
Still less do we accept comparison with those who have slaughtered 
God knows how many thousands of the brave and unhappy people 
of Hungary. Now that the Press Correspondents who were covermg 
events m Budapest have reached Vienna, the story of the Hungarian 
people’s incredible gallantry has been told to the world, and the 
Soviet attack has been exposed for what it is — a brutal onslaught on 
a people whose only wish was to be free Compare that with our 
action Every conceivable precaution w’^as taken by our forces to 
avoid bloodshed We welcome Umted Nations observers among 
us. They are there now . . But U.N observers have not been 

allowed on Hungarian soil, let alone a United Nations force. If they 
were, those long trams with their tragic loads would not go rumbling 
eastwards . . ” x. 

It was announced from Downing Street on Nov. 19 mat tixe 
Prime Minister was suflermg from severe overstrain and had 
cancelled his immediate public engagements, and that^. R. A. 
Butler would preside over the Cabinet m the Prime Minister s 
absence. On the advice of his doctors, Sir Anthony Eden left 
u.T.gignd on Nov. 23 for a three weeks’ holiday in Jatoi^ for 
complete rest and recuperation, accompanied by Lady Eden. 
(Tunes - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Middle East, i520JtA ; 
15173 A 5 Hungary, 15(189 A ; GoUdhaU Speech (i9SS)> 

A. NORWAY. — Lifting of Ban on Jesuit Order. 

The Norwegian Storimg, by 111 votes to 31, decided m to 
first week of November to repeal a provision m the Norvregto 
Constitution (dating from 1814) under which to Jesuit Order 

had been banned in Norway. 

Dmlng a protracted debate, opponents of repeal argu ed to t 
Jestnfctoore than any one else beheved that “ to ends jusMfy to 
means,” and alleged that the Jesmt O^er had always oppo^ 
freedom of thought On the other hand, those supporting the hft^ 
?f the ban pomted out that, apart from Swltsertod, Noiyay the 
only country in which such a ban was stiU mamtoed. The Munster 
of Justice, Hr. Hangland, expressed the new that mamteim^ of 
to ban ” accorded ill with the ideas of liberty now current in to 

^°^e opponents of repeal included to deputiM of to 
Christian People’s Party, as well as to former leadra of to 
Conservatives; Hr. C. J. Hambro.—g^orwegian Embassy 
Press OfSce, London) (Prev. rep. Switeer^i^^Rep^ 

B BULGARIA -INDONESrA.— Diplomatic Relations. 

Bulsana and Indonesia established diplomatic relations 
during October and agreed to set up ^plomatic missiom in 
Sofia and Jakarta. (Bulgarian Legation, London) 
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EOEESIXG’s COXTEMPOKABY ABCmVES 


ISTovember 17 — ^24, 1956. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Reductions in 
Government Ea^enditure. - Estimates of Additional 
Defence Expenditure on Suez Operations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Harold :\lacmillan, 
informed the House of Commons on Oct. 25 of further jedue- 
tions in Government expenditure amounting to £17,250.000, 
hunmiiE total savmgs during the current financial year to 
£93,250,000 towards the target of £100,000,000. Of the 
£17,250,000 saved, £9,000,000 was on the Defence programme 
and £8,250,000 on the Civil Estimates. 

In ins statement 3Ir. Macimlian aimonnced : -rx 

(1) As from Dec. 1, the method of charging for National Health 
Semce prescriptions (the cost of which was at present ruimmg at 
nearly 5s an item) would be altered to Is. per item mstead of Is per 
form — a savnig of £750,000 this year and £5,000,000 m a full year. 
Existing arrangemeiits for refunds would be contmiied. 

(2) A seasonal increase m the retail price of milk from 7 id. to a 

pint would be made, as from Jan. 1, 1957, for the remainder of une 
winter— a net saving tins year of £4,500,000 after taking mto account 
the mcreased cost of school and welfare milk, for which the charge 
would remamunehanged. -o- 

The Chancellor concluded his statement by remindmg the House 
that on the one hand all these deciso^ on Government expenditme 
ignored additional necessary expenditure not provided for m the 
original Estimates, and on the other did not take credit for under- 
spendmg during the year, apart from the cuts deliberately planned. 
As regards additional expenditure. Civil Supplementary Estimates 
had been presented in July amounting to £15,000,000, excludmg 
Post Office expenditure to be covered by self -balancing revenue. On 
defence- additional expenditure would be mcurred by the Services m 
connexion with the Suez crisis, but it was not yet possible to estimate 
the amount involved. 

Fuller details of the proposed economies were given in a 
statement circulated by Mr.Macmilian on the same date, some 
of the prmcipal items being as follows : 

Royal Navy- £1,725,000 from revision of the programme for 
refittmg ships ; and £75,000 from the review of major works at home 
and abroad- 

Army. £2,550,000 from manpower reductions and adjustments ; 
and £750,000 from reductions in stores purchases and certain works 
services. 

R.A.F. £2,420,000 from manpower reductions and adjustments , 
and£l,4SO,000 from reductions m eauipment and supphes. 

Defence Expenditure by Civil Departments. £250,000 from reduced 
expenditure on equipment, railways and ports. 

Commonwealth and Foreign Offices. £2,000,000, mainly through 
the reduction of loans to the Governments of Jordan and Kenya, and 
cuts on miscellaneous services. 

National Health Service (m addition to the increased prescription 
charge) : £500,000 from the run-down of hospital stocks. 

Miscellaneous. £250,000 from the reduction of travelhng expen- 
diture and subsistence aUowances. 

Agricultural and Food Services. £5,190,000 from the seasonal 
increase m retail milk prices. 

In reply to Opposition allegations that the proposed 
increases would chiefly hit old-age pensioners, Mr. Macmillan 
stressed that the existing arrangements for reimbursement of 
prescription cliarges for all war pensioners requirmg treatment 
for their disabilities, all persons m receipt of National Assis- 
tance, and all old-age pensioners who could not meet the 
charges without hardship, would be continued. 

The last report of the National Assistance Board showed 

that over £300,000 was refunded to pensioners, etc , for prescription 
charges. According to latest figures, the total cost of prescriptions 
was £59,000,000 a year and the revenue from the Is. charge at 
present made was only £7,600,000. Average cost of each item was 5s. 

The British Medical Association issued a statement on Oct. 
26 declaring tliat whilst it recognized the need to reduce 
total expenditure on drugs, the new charges discrimmated 
unfairly between different classes of patients. Sufferers from 
diabetes, varicose ulcers, and certam types of cancer, for 
example, continuously required drugs in several forms m addi- 
tion to other medical supplies. 

Economic Effects of Suez Operations. 

Both Mr. Maudling (the Mmister of Supply) and Mr. Mac- 
millan made statements on the effects of the Middle East 
events on iiie British economy, in reply to an Opposition 
amendment moved during the debate on the Address m the 
House of Commons on Nov. 12. 

The ameudment regretted, ** in view of the serious economic 
problenos lacing the country, which have been aggravated by the 
effects of the Government’s polioy in the Middle East,’* that the 
Speech from the Throne “ gives no indication that Ministers intend 
lo pursue pohcies to deal with the situation.** 

. j Mr, Harold Wilson (Bah.), moving the amendment, contended that 
the post of the Suez crisis must have been big enough to upset the 
whol^e of the Budget presented last April, and that the Chan- 
e^|fA,£dO,O,p00,000 economy programme had turned out to be 
” musion-’’ 


Air. Maudling, in reply, stated that the estimated cost of the 
Governments intervention m Egypt in the current financial year 
would he between £35,000,000 and £45,000,000 This figure, though 
large, was not big enough — particularly m the light of the present 
level of savmgs — to upset the disinflationary balance of the April 
Budget He conceded that the present situation m the Middle East 
wouid have an adverse effect on Britain’s doUar reserves as she would 
have to pay dollars for oil and would also lose some oil revenues, 
tnoughitwouldnotbepossihle at present to give an accurate assess- 
ment of what that cost would be 

Mr. Macmillan said that apart from the £35,000,000 to £50,000,000 
additional expenditure on military arrangements arising out of 
President Nasser’s seizin*© of the Canal and of subsequent events, he 
could see no reason why his estimated Budget surplus of £460,000,000 
should not be largely realized In the first seven months of this year 
the Government had made real progress towards holdmg inflation 
and maintaining eniploymeiLt, with the result that ** the position of the 
mass of the people has been better almost than ever before in hving 
memorv.” The Suez trouble, however, and the resulting world 
nncertamty, had caused a loss on sterling m August, September, and 
October totalling 3328,000,000 This, the Chancellor mdicated, had 
nothmg to do with the events of the past fortnight but reflected that 
the world thought Biitam was faced with a serious new threat 

After debate, tbe Opposition amendment was defeated by 
321 votes to 259 . — (Treasury Press Office - Times - Daily 
Tftlearanh - Manchester Guardian) (Frev. rep. 14977 A.) 


B. SWITZERLAND. — Swiss Government’s Call for 
Five-Power “Summit” Talks. 

It was officially annoimced in Berne on Nov. 6 that the 
Swiss Federal Council had decided to send telegrams to 
President Eisenliower and the Prime Ministers of France, 
Britain, India, and the Soviet Union calling for an immediate 
Five-Power Conference to preserve world peace. The telegram 
to the Heads of Governments was worded as follows ; 

“ The threat of a third world war with ail its tragic cousequences is 
weighmg ou mankmd Peace can aud must be saved The Swiss 
Federal Council therefore urgently appeals to the four Heads of 
Government who met in Geneva in July, 1955— that is, those of 
France, the XTmted Eangdom, the Soviet Union, and the TJmted 
States — to hold a conference without delay They might be joined 
by the head of the Government of India as the representative of the 
Bandung Powers. This conference could be held on Swiss territory. 
The Federal Council offers its good offices for orgamzmg it ” 

The Swiss mvitation was accepted by the Soviet Union and 
welcomed by India, but was declmed by the U.S.A., Britain, 
and France. 

Soviet Union. Marshal Bulganin sent the following reply on Nov. 
11 : ** The Soviet Government, oonvmoed of the need for settling all 
disputed issues peacef^y, and of the benefit to the cause of peace 
which may be derived from direct talks between the heads of various 
Powers, takes a favourable attitude towards Switzerland’s proposal 
for . . a conference of the Heads of Government of the Umted States, 
Prance, the Umted Kingdom, the Soviet Umon, and India, and 
expresses its readiness to take part m this conference.” 

U.S A. President Eisenhower’s reply (on Nov. 10) was as follows : 
” The Federal Council’s suggestion for a meeting in Switzerland of 
the five chiefs of Government has received urgent and sympathetic 
consideration here. I appreciate the sincerity of the Swiss proposal 
and share the concern for the preservation of peace which inspired 
it. However, the Umted Nations is actively seized with the various 
problems posing as a threat to world peace, and I believe that the 
interests of all will be best served by carrying these imtiatives to a 
successful conclusion ” 

Britain. Sir Anthony Eden’s reply, issued on Nov 15 from 
Downing Street, read “ I thank you for your message proposing a 
conference of the five Heads of Government I reoogmze the desire of 
the Swiss Government to help in improving the present international 
situation, and I am grateful for your offer to make available facilities 
for a conference I said in a speech on Nov. 9 [see page 15215], with 
reference to your generous proposal, that I was prepared to go any- 
where and meet anybody if that would help A meeting such as you 
have suggested could, however, only he fruitful if all concerned agree 
that the moment is ripe for H, It seems that this is not so and lu these 
circumstances we must, I think, recognize that a meeting could not 
be expected to be frmtful ” 

France. M. MoUet’s reply [the text was not pubhshedl was 
reported to be on sinular lines, expressing the view that a “ su mm it ” 
confereuce was not a practical possibility at present. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Nov. 7 that Mr. Nehru 
had replied to the Swiss Government, welcomed its proposal, 
but pointed out that if the conference was to yield useful 
results Britain, France, the U.S.A., and the Soviet Umon must 
first express their willingness to participate. — (Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung - New York Times - Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Le Monde, Paris - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 


C. NETHERLANDS. — Bank Rate increased. 

The Netherlands Bank Rate was raised on Oct. 22 from 
3J to 3f per cent — ^the third increase since February last. The 
rate had previously been increased from 3 per cent to SJ per cent 
on Aug. 24 . — (Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 14716 D.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES - UNITED 
KINGDOM - FRANCE - ISRAEL* — Marslial Bulganin’s 
Messages to President Eisenliower, Sir Anthony Eden, 
M. Moilet, and Mr, Ben-Gurion on Middle East Situation. 
- Replies by Western and Israeli Leaders* - U.S. Rejection 
of Soviet Proposal for Joint Soviet-American Action 
in Egypt. - President Eisenhower’s Message to Marshal 
Bulganin on Hungarian Situation. 

During the first ten days of November a number of messages 
were sent by Marshal Bulganin to President Eisenhower and 
the Prime IVlmisters of Great Britain, France, and Israel on the 
Middle East situation. These messages, and the replies thereto, 
are given below, together with the text of a letter sent by 
President Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin on the Kunganan 
situation. 


Marshal Bulganin to President Eisenhower. 

In this letter (Nov. 5) Marshal Bulgamn proposed that 
Soviet and U.S. naval and air forces should co-operate, with 
other U.N. members, m takmg decisive “ measures ” to check 
Anglo-French “ aggression ” m Egypt and restore peace in 
the Middle East. It was worded as follows : 


‘‘ In this troubled and responsible moment for the cause of peace, I 
approach you on behalf of the Soviet Government. A whole week has 
passed smce the armed forces of Bntam, France and Israel attacked 
Egypt . - Inhuman bombardment by the British and French Air 

Forces of Egyptian airfields, ports, installations, towns and mhahited 
localities is taking place. Anglo-French troops have landed on 
Egyptian territory . . . An aggressive war against Egypt and the 
Arab people is unfolding before the eyes of the whole world. 


“ The situation in Eg 3 pt calls for immediate and resolute action on 
the part of the Umted Nations. If such action is not undertaken, the 
XJ.N. would lose its prestige in the eyes of mankind and would 
dismtegrate. 

The Soviet Union and the U.S.A. are permanent memhers of the 
Security Council and the two great Powers which possess all modem 
types of arms, mcluding atomic and hydrogen weapons. We bear 
particular responsibility for stopping war and re-establishing peace 
and tranquillity in the Middle East. We are convinced that if the 
Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. would firmly declare 
their will to ensure peace and oppose aggression, the aggression will 
be ended and war will cease. 

** At this menacmg hour when the loftiest moral prmciples and the 
foundations and fl-irna of the U.N are being put to the test, the Soviet 
Government approaches the U.S Government with a proposal of 
close co-operation in order to put an end to aggression and stop 
further bloodshed. The U S.A. has a strong navy in theMeditewanean. 
The Soviet Umon also has a strong navy and a powerful air force. 
The joint and immediate use of these means by the U.S A. and the 
Soviet Umon, backed by a U-N. decision, would be a sure guarantee 
of ending the aggression against the Egyptian people and the peoples 
of the Arab East 

“ The Soviet Government calls upon the U.S. Government to join 
their forces in the United Nations for the adoption of decisive measures 
to put an end to the aggression . . . Such jomt steps by the U.S A. and 
the Soviet Umon would not threaten the interests of Britain ana 
France The peoples of Britain and France do not want war. Like 
our peoples, they desire to mamtain peace. 

** Many other States, besides Bntam and France, are mterested 
in immediate pacification and m the resumption of the nor^l 
functioning of the Suez Canal, which has been interrupted by the 
military operations The aggression against Egypt has been com- 
mitted, not for the sake of free navigation on the Canal, which was 
safeguarded, but as a robbers* war launched with the aim of reston^ 
coiomal rule in the East, which had been overthrown hy the people. 
If this war is not stopped, it contains the danger of tummg mto a 


third world war. 

“ If the Soviet Union and the U.S A. support the victim of aggres- 
sion, other member-States of the Umted Nations will jom m these 
efforts Thereby the authority of the Umted Nations -mil be con- 
siderably enhanced and peace will be restored and strengrthened 

** The Soviet Government is ready to enter mto immediate negotia- 
tions with the U S. Government on the practical re^ization of the 
above-mentioned proposals, so that effective action m the interns 
of peace can he taken At this tense moment of mstory, when the 
fate of the whole of the Arab East and also of the world is bemg 
decided, I expect a positive reply from you ** 

In reply, the White House pubhshed on Nov. 5 (a) a state- 
ment on Marshal Bulganin’s letter, which, it was pointed out, 
had been released in Moscow before it received m 

Washington ; and (b) a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Marshal Bulganm, sent on Nov. 4, dealing with the Hungarian 
situation. 


White House Statement. 

This statement described Marshal Bulganin’s jnoposal for 
joint Soviet-U-S. military action m the Middle East as an 
“ unthinkable suggestion ” and as “ an obvious attempt to 
divert world opmion from the Hungarian tragedy. It pointed 
out inUT aha that the U.N. had already caUed for a cease-fire 
and the withdrawal of foreign forces from Egypt, and that the 


Soviet Umon was at that %'ery moment “ brutally suppressing 
the human rights of the Hungarian people and defying U.N. 
resolutions to withdraw her forces from Hungary. The text 
was as follows . 

“ Tue President has received a letter from Chairmaii Bulgamn 
winch had been previously released to the Press In Moscow. This 
letter — an obiuous attempt to divert world, attention from the 
Hungarian tragedy — ^makes the iintlnnkable suggestion that the 
United States should 30 m with the Soviet Umon m a bipartite 
emplojTiient of their military forces to stop the fighting in Egypt 

The ^Iiddle Bast question — which there has been much 
provocation on ail sides — is now before the United Nations. That 
world body has called for a cease-fire, a withdraw'al of foreign armed 
forces, and the entry of a U.N. Force to stabilize the situation 
pendmg a settlement 

In this connexion, it is to be regretted that the Soviet Union did 
not vote in favour of the organization of the U-N. Force. All parties 
concerned should accept these U.N. resolutions promptly and in good 
faith. 

“ Neither Soviet nor any other nnlitary forces should now enter 
the ^Iiddle East area, except under U N mandate. Any such action 
would be directly contrary to the resolution of the Umted Nations, 
which has called for the withdrawal of those foreign forces which are 
now m Egypt. The mtroducfcion of new forces under these circum- 
stances would violate the U.N Charter, and it would be the duty of all 
U.N. members, mcluding the Umted Stat^, to oppose any such 
effort. 

‘‘ While we are vitally concerned with the situation in Egypt, w© 
are equally concerned with the situation in Hungary Soviet forces 
are at this very moment brutally repressing the human righfe of the 
Hungarian people. Only last mght the General Assembly, in emer- 
gency session, adopted a resolution caTling on the Soviet Union to 
cease immediately its imlitary operations against the Hungarian 
people and to withdraw its forces from that country. 

The Soviet Umon voted against this resolution, just as it had 
vetoed an earlier resolution m the Security Council. The Soviet Umon 
is, therefore, at this moment m defiance of a decision of the United 
Nations, taken to secure peace and justice in the world. 

** Under these circumstances, it is clear that the first and most 
important step that should be taken to ensure world peace and 
security is for the Soviet Umon to observe the U.N. resolution to 
cease its military repression of the Hungarian people and withdraw its 
troops. Only then would it be seemly for the Soviet Union to suggest 
further steps that can he taken toward world peace. 

“ Since Chairman Bulganm has already released Ms letter to the 
President, it is proper to release a letter written by the President 
y^terday to the Chairman about the situation in Hungary.” 

President Bisenhower to Aiarslial Bulgaxuxi. 


The U.S. President wrote 

** I have noted with profound distress the reports which have 
reached me from Hungary. The declaration of the Soviet Government 
of Oct. 30, 1956, which re-stated the policy of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of other States, was generally understood as 
promismg the early withdrawal of Soviet forces trom Hunga^. 
Indeed, in that statement the Soviet Umon said that it considered the 
farther presence of Soviet Army units m Hungary ‘ can serve as a 
cause for an even greater deterioration of the situation.* This pro- 
noimcement was regarded by the U S. Government and myself ^ ^ 
act of high statesmanship. It was followed by the express request of 
the Hungarian Government for the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

** Consequently, we have been inexpressibly shocked by the apparent 
reversal of this pohcy. It is especially shocking that this renewed 
apphcation of force against the Hungarian Government and people 
took place while negotiations were going on between yoim J^epje- 
sentatives and those of the Hungarian Government lor the with- 


irawal of Soviet forces. 

“ As yon know, the Security Council has been engaged in an 
emergency examination of this problem. As late as y^terday 
iftemoon the Council was led to beheve by your representative that 
ihe negotiations then m progress in Budapest were leading to agee- 
nent wMch would result in the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary, as requested by the Government of that country. It was 
m that basis that the Security Council recessed its consideration of 
this matter. 

** I urge m the name of humanity and m the cause of peace that the 
Soviet Umon take action to withdraw Soviet forces from Hungary 
immediately, and to permit the Hnnganan people to 
sxercise the human rights and fundamental freedoms aflarmed for all 
peoples in the U N. Charter. 

The U.N. General Assembly is meetmg in emergency session this 
afternoon to consider this tragic situation. It is my h(^e that your 
representative will be in a position to announce that the S oviet Umon 
IS preparing to withdraw its forces from Hungary and to Mlow the 


choice.” 


Marshal Bulganin's Reply to President Eisenhower, 

The following reply to President Eisenhower’s letter was 
sent by Marshal Bifiganin on Nov. 7 : - 

« The question of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Huigary 
comes completely and entirely within the 
garian and Soviet Governments The programme of 
Workers' and Peasants' Government of Hungary 
regime 1 . , . gives complete information on any qu^tions that may 

interest you. 
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“ As to the Soviet Govemment’^s statement of Oct. 30, 1956, which 
was mentioned in yonr letter, there is absolutely no reason to doubt 
that the Soviet Government's policy has been and will be gmded by 
the pnneiples outlined in that declaration.” 

Marshal Bulganin to Sir Anthony Eden. 

In a strongly worded letter to the British Prime Minister 
(Nov. 5) Marshal Bulganin called for the immediate cessation of 
Anglo-French “ aggression ” against Egj^pt, and asked what 
Britain and France would say if they were attacked by 
rocket weapons. ’’ The text was as follows : 

** The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw your 
attention to the aggressive war which is being waged by Britam and 
Prance against Egypt, which has the most dangerous consequences 
for the cause of general peace. 

The special session of the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Egyptian territory. Ignoring this, Britain, 
Prance and Israel are mtensifymg then mihtary actions, contmumg 
their barbaric bombardment of Egj-ptian towns and villages, and 
landmg troops on Egyptian territory The British Government, 
together with France and Israel, have thus embarked on a path of 
unprovoked aggression aggamst Egypt. 

“ The reasons given by Britam to justify the aggression are 
completely xmacceptable. The British Government declared that it 
had intervened m the Israeh-Egj^ptian conflict to prevent the Suez 
Canal zone from becoming a theatre of hostihties. With the Anglo- 
French mtervention, the Suez Canal zone has become a theatre 
of war Traffic on the Canal has been disturbed, bringmg harm to the 
mterests of States usmg the Canal. 

The aggression against Egypt cannot be justified by the special 
interests of France and Britam m navigation on the Canal The 
Governments of Britain and France cannot usurp the right of decision 
m matters concermng freedom of navigation on the Canal, because 
there are also other interested Powers. These Powers condemn the 
aggressive actions of Britam and France and demand that peace and 
order should he preserved m the Middle East. It is w^ell known that 
freedom of navigation on the Canal has been fully ensured by Egypt. 
The problem of the Suez Canal was merely a pretext for Anglo-French 
aggression, the aims of which are more far-reaching than appears 
“ It cannot be concealed that an aggressive war is being waged 
against the Arab peoples, against the national independence of the 
States of the Near and Middle Bast, for the purpose of restormg the 
regime of colonial slavery rejected by those peoples. Nothing can 
justify the fact that the armed forces of Britain and France — ^two 
great Powers, both permanent members of the Security Council — 
have attacked a country which only recently gamed its independence 
and which does not have sufficient means for its defence. 

“ In what position would Britain have found herself if she had been 
attacked by more powerful States possessmg every kmd of modern 
destructive w^eapon ? There are countries which need not have sent a 
navy or air force to the coasts of Britam bnt could have used other 
means, such as rocket techniques If rocket weapons had been used 
against Britain and France, they would probably have called it a 
barbarous action. Yet in what way does the mhuman attack made 
by the armed forces of Britam and France on Egypt differ from 
tins ? . . 

** We mamtain that the British Government must . . . put an end 
to the war in Egypt We call upon you, upon Parhament, upon the 
Labour Party, upon the trade umons and the people of Britain — 
stop aggression, stop the bloodshed. War may spread to other 
countries and become a third world war 

The Soviet Government has approached the Umted States with 
a proposal to use naval and air forces, together with other U.N. 
members, to stop the war m Egypt and to restrain aggression. We 
are fully determined to crush the aggressors and restore peace in the 
Bast through the use of force We hope at this critical moment you 
will display due prudence and draw the correspondmg conclusions 
from this.” 

Sir Anthony Eden to Marshal Bulganin. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s reply to this letter was read by him to 
the House of Commons on Nov. 6, the text bemg as follows : 

“ I have received with deep regret your message of yesterday. 
The language which you used m it made me think at first that I 
could only instruct H M. Ambassador [in Moscow] to return it as 
entirely unacceptable But the moment is so grave that I feel I must 
try to answer you with those counsels of reason with which you and I 
have in the past been able to discuss issues vital for the whole world 
“ H.M:. Government have repeatedly said that the essential aim of 
the action taken by the British and French Governments was to stop 
the fighting between Israel and Egypt and to separate the combatants. 
This aim has now been virtually achieved. As regards the future, you 
know that the Canadian Government have proposed the establish- 
ment of an Emergency International Umted Nations Force in the 
area The General Assembly has taken the first steps to organize such 
a force. H.M. Government fully approve the principle of an Inter- 
national U.N Force Indeed, we suggested this ourselves . , 

“ If your Govermnent wiU support proposals for an International 
Force whose functions will be to prevent the resumption of hostihties 
between Israel and Eg 3 ^t, to secure tbe withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces, to take the necessary measures to remove obstructions and 
restore traffic through the Suez Canal, and to promote a settlement of 
th^,]TOhl«ms of the area, you wiU be making a contribution to peace 
which ^e would w^oome 


“ Onr aim is to find a peaceful solution, not to engage m argument 
with yon. But I cannot leave unanswered the baseless accusations 
m your message. You accuse us of waging war against the national 
mdependence of the countries of the Middle Bast. We have already 
proved the absurdity of this charge by declaring our wilhngness That 
the Umted Nations should take over the physical task of main- 
taimng peace m the area. 

“ You accuse us of barbaric bombardment of Egyptian towns and 
villages. Our attacks on airfields and other mihtary targets have 
been conducted with the most scrupulous care m order to cause the 
least possible loss of hfe. Some casualties there must have been. We 
deeply regret them When all fighting has ceased it wiH be possible to 
establish the true figure We believe they will prove to be small. 
They will m any event be m no way comparable with the casualties 
which have been and are still bemg inflicted by the Soviet forces m 
Hungary. 

“ The world knows that m the past three davs Soviet forces m 
Hungary have been ruthlessly crushing the heroic resistance of a 
truly national movement for independence — a movement which, by 
declarmgits nentraht^^ proved that it offered no tlireat to the security 
of the Soviet Umon. 

“ At such a time it ill becomes the Soviet Government to speak of 
the actions of H M. Government as barbaric The Umted Nations 
have called on your Government to desist from ah armed attack on 
the people of Hungary, to withdraw its forces from Hungarian 
territory, and to accept Umted Nations observers in Himgary. The 
world will judge from your reply the sincerity of the words which you 
have thought fit to use about H M Government ” 

Marshal Bulganin to M. MoUet. 

The Soviet Prime Minister’s letter to the French Prime 
Minister (issued on Nov. 5) was similar to that to Sir Anthony 
Eden. The text was as follows : 

I deem it my duty to address you coucermng the situation winch 
has arisen in connexion with the Franoo-British aggression in Egypt. 
I must state with all frankness that the war agamst the Egyptian 
state, launched by France and Britain with Israel as their tool, may 
have extremely dangerous consequences for general peace 

“ An overwhelming majority of U.N. member-states, at the special 
session of the General Assembly, supported the imineffiate cessation 
of military operations and the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Egyptian territory. Nevertheless, military operations in Egypt are 
bemg extended. Egyptian towns and villages are bemg subjected to 
barbarous bombmg. French and British troops have landed on 
Egyptian territory. The blood of innocent people is being shed. By 
acting in this manner the Govermnent of France, jointly with the 
Governments of Britain and Israel, entered the path of unprovoked 
aggression against Egypt — It is obvious that what is involved is not 
freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal, which was safeguarded by 
Egypt and which has now been interrupted by the armed operations 
of France and Britain, but by the wish of the colonizers to reimpose 
the yoke of colomal slavery upon the peoples of the Arab East 
fighting for their national mdependence and freedom. 

““ During our meeting m Moscow last May we spoke of the fact that 
m your actions you are inspired by Sociahst ideals. But what has the 
bandit-hke attack against Egypt, which looks like an open colomal 
war, to do with Socialism ? How can one reconcile Socialist ideals with 
the treacherous attack by France agamst a country which had only 
recently achieved its independence and which is not sufficiently 
armed to defend itself ? 

“ We are deeply convinced that the colonial war agamst Egypt 
runs counter to the fundamental interests of the French people, who, 
just as fervently as the peoples of Britam and of the Soviet Union, 
desire to preserve peace and, to develop economic and cultural 
co-operation with other peoples What would be the position of 
France if she were attacked by other States having at their disposal 
modem and terrible means of destruction ? 

“ In the mterests of preserving peace, we appeal to you, to the 
Parhament, to the Socialist Party, to tbe trade unions, to the entire 
French people — put an end to armed aggression, stop the bloodshed 
One cannot help but see that the war in Egypt may spread to 
other countries and develop into a. third world war. I consider it my 
duty to inform you that the Soviet Government has already addressed 
the Umted Nations and the President of tho United States with a 
proposal to use naval and air forces, jointly with other members of 
the U.N , to stop the war in Egypt and curb aggression. The Soviet 
Government is fully determined to apply force in order to crush the 
aggressors and restore peace in the East. 

“ There is still time to use prudence and to prevent the bellicose 
forces from gaimng the upper hand. We hope that at this decisive 
moment the French Government will show soberness in the evaluation 
of the situation wliloh has arisen, and will draw the appropriate 
conclusions from it ” 

M, Guy MoUet to Marshal Bulganin. 

The French Prime Minister replied as follows to Marshal 
Bulganin on Nov. 8 : 

“ I am no less conscious than yourself of the grave risks involved 
in recourse to force in the modern world- I also share your desire that 
the entire world should be at peace. I doubt, however, whether in 
present circumstances this can be achieved by menaces and by 
references to the possibilities of long-range weapons [a reference to 
Marshal Bulganin’s ** rockets” threat.] I also doubt whether the 
Soviet Government has any authority to speak of the shedding of 
‘iimooent blood ’ when it is Itself shedding rivers of blood in Hungary. 
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t* Tile operations we have been forced to xmdertake, the hmited 
character of whicn you do not seem able to appreciate, are not 
operations of war against Egypt. They are designed solely to remedy 
certain aspects of the state of permanent insecurity which has been 
established in the IMiddle East — a state of affairs largely brought 
about by the encouragement given by certam Governments, inciuding 
your own, to the Egyptian Goveinment It is perfectly clear that for 
many months the Egyptian Government has done everything in its 
power to promote insecurity in that region. In spite of protracted 
negotiations designed to reach a satisfactory solution of the Suez 
<luestion, the Egyptian Government has rejected any acceptable 
arrangement. It is certam that if the XJ.S.S.R. had exerted a 
moderating influence in Cairo, corresponding to the pohoy of peace 
and detente which it professes to uphold, the situation to-day would 
have been very different 

“ If the U S.S.R. has any real respect for the authority of the 
United Nations, it can show it by takmg action, in conformity with 
the Geneial Assembly’s resolution, to bnng to an end the operations 
it has launched in Hungary in violation of the laws of humanity, of 
justice, and of human rights. 

“ With regard to the Middle East, the position of France is as 
follows We are ready to accept a deflmte cease-fire if it is accepted 
also by Egypt and Israel, and if the International Force, the creation 
of which has been decided upon by the XJmted Nations, is able to 
carry out the tasks assigned to it by the General Assembly’s resolution 
of November 2 

“ We desire also that the Securitj" Council should meet at Minis- 
terial level to ensure the observance of the cease-fire and to regulate 
the problems of the IVIiddle East ” 

Marshal Bulganin to Mr. David Ben-Gurion. 

In a threatening letter to the Prime Munster of Israel (Nov. 5) 
Marshal Bulganin alleged that Israel had acted as a “ tool ” of 
Britain and France, announced the recall of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador m Tel- Aviv, and said inter alia that the continued 
existence of Israel as a State had been “ placed in jeopardy.” 
The text was as follows : 

** The Soviet Government has already expiessed its condemnation 
of the armed aggression by Israel, as well as by Bntam and France, 
against Egypt, which was a direct and open violation of the Charter 
and prmciples of the United Nations. 

** The overwhelnimg majority of the nations of the world, at the 
special session of the General Assembly, also condemned the aggression 
against Egypt and called upon Israel, Britain, and France to cease 
mihtary operations forthwith and withdraw the mvading troops from 
Egyptian territory. 

** All peace-loving mankind mdignantly brands the c rimin al 
actions of the aggressors who have attacked the territorial mtegnty, 
sovereignty, and mdependence of the Egyptian State Disregarding 
this, the Government of Israel, acting as a tool of foreign unpenahst 
powers, continues the foolhardy adventure, challenging all the 
peoples of the East who are struggling against colonialism for their 
freedom and independence 

** Such actions by the Government of Israel plainly show how much 
aU the false assurances of Israel’s love of peace and its desire to 
co-exist peacefully with the neighbouring Arab States were worth. 
By these assurances the Government of Israel was in fact merely 
striving to lull the vigilance of other nations while preparing a 
treacherous attack against its neighbours. 

Carrying out the will of other people, acting according to instruc- 
tions from abroad, the Government of Israel is tojdng with the fate of 
peace and with the fate of its own people, m a cnmmal and irres- 
ponsible manner It is sowing such hatred for the State of Israel 
among the peoples of the East as cannot but affect the future of 
Israel, and which will place in jeopardy the very existence of Israel 
as a State. 

We appeal to the Government of Israel to come to its senses 
before it is too late and to halt its mihtary operations against Egypt. 
We appeal to you, to the Parliament, to the workmg-people of Israel, 
to the entire people of Israel : Stop the agression, halt the bloodshed, 
withdraw your troops from Egyptian terntory 

** In view of the situation which has arisen, the Soviet Government 
has decided to advise its Ambassador in Tel- Aviv to leave Israel and 
return immediately to Moscow, We hope that the Government of 
Israel will duly understand and appreciate our warning.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurlon to Marshal Bulganin. 

The Prime Minister of Israel replied to this letter as follows : 

** I have received your Note and have read it carefully, and I must 
point out that some of your arguments are based on incomplete and 
incorrect information that you have received. 

More than two years ago the ruler of Egypt organized a special 
force, under the name of Fedayeen, whose purpose was to penetrate 
surreptitiously within the boundaries of onr country, and to murder 
our citizens working in the fields, travelling along the roads, and 
dwelling in their homes At the beginning, these groups operated omy 
from areas occupied by Egypt, such as the Gaza Strip. Lately he 
[Colonel Nasser] has organized such groups of murderers in Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria, and the lives of our farmers along the borders 
are subject daily to their murderous onslaught. During the Suez 
crisis, the activity of these groups ceased. Three weeks ago, however, 
their activity was intensified. 


“ In an order dated Feb 15, 1956, by the Commander of the Third 
Egyptian Binsion m Sinai, Major-General Ahmed Salem — a photo- 
statie copy of which is enclosed herewith — it is written infer edia : 

‘ Every commander is to prepare himself and his subordinates for the 
unavoidable war with Israel for the purpose of fulfilling our 
exalted aim — ^namely the annihilation of Israel and her extermination 
m the shortest possible time and by fighting her as brutally and 
cruelly as possible.’ 

‘‘ The ruler of Egypt, in contravention of the U.N. Charter, 
oiganized an economic boycott against Israel. He established a 
blockade against our freedom of the navigation in the Suez Canal and 
the Straits of Elath [Straits of Tuan], and for five years violated a 
decision of the Security Council concerning freedom of passage of 
Israeli shipping m the Suez Canal. After the Secnnty Council, on 
13 October this year, agam forbad© discrimination with regard to 
freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal, Egypt’s ruler announced 
that discrimination against Israel would be contmued 

** About tw'O weeks ago the Egyptian ruler concluded a military pact 
with Jordan and Syria against Israel. Therefore the action that we 
earned ont at the end of October was necessitated by self-defence, 
and was not an action dictated by foreign wishes as you allege. 
In response to the appeal of the special U.N. Assembly of the United 
Nations, we ceased fire, and for several days past there has been no 
armed conflict between us and Egyrt. 

“ Yesterday I stated in the Knesset [Parhament], an the name of 
the Government of Israel, that we are willing to enter immediately 
into direct negotiations with Egypt to achieve a stable peace without 
any prior conditions and without any compulsion. We hope that all 
peace-loving States, and especially those that maintain fnendly 
relations with Egypt, will use their mflnence m Egypt to bring about 
peace talks without further delay. 

“ I am constrained, in conclusion, to express my surprise and 
sorrow at the threat against Israel’s existence contained m your Note- 
Our foreign pohey is dictated by onr essential needs and by onr 
yearning for peace. It is not and will not be decided by any foreign 
factor As a sovereign State we decide onr path oursrfves, and w© 
join with all other peace-lovuag peoples of the world in striving for 
relations of peace and justice in our area and throughout the entire 
world.” 

Soviet Proposal for Armed U.S. and Soviet Interventioii 
in Egypt against Anglo-French “Agression.” - 
Rejection by Security Council. 

The Soviet delegation at the U.N. presented a resolution in 
the Security Council on Nov. 5 proposing {a) that Britain, 
France, and Israel should “ immediately, and not later than 
12 hours after the adoption of this resolution, cease all military 
operations against Egypt and withdraw their troops from 
Egyptian territory within three days ” ,* {b) that the U.S.A., 
the Soviet Union, and other U.N. members having at their 
disposal “ powerful air and naval forces ” should “ give armed 
and other aid to the victim of aggression — ^the Republie of 
Egypt — by sending naval and air forces, military units, 
volunteers, military equipment, and other types of aid,” unless 
Britam, France and Israel complied with the resolution “ by a 
fixed date.” The resolution said that such action should be 
taken in conformity with Article 42 of the U.N. Charter, and 
added tliat the Soviet Government was “ ready to make its 
contribution toward the task of curbing aggression and re- 
establishing peace by sending to Egypt the air and naval forces 
needed for that purpose.” 

The Security Council, meeting on the same day, refused te 
put the resolution on its agenda, the voting being four against 
(the U.S.A., Britain, France, Australia) and three in favour 
(U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Persia), with four abstentions — 
Belgium, Nationalist China, Cuba, and Peru. Mr. Cabot 
Lo^e (U.S.A.) said that the Soviet proposal would “turn 
Egypt into a still larger battlefield,” adding that the U.S.S-II. 
had set a “ new record of cynicism and disregard of the values 
of international morality ” by presenting such proposals at a 
tune when its own troops were carrying out “ butchery ” im 
Budapest. 

President Eisenhower on U.S. Opiposidon to S<met 
“ Volfinteers ” in Egypt* 

At a press conference at the White House on Nov. 14, 
Mr. Robert E. Clark (of the International News Service) 
recalled that President Eisenhower had said that it would be 
the duty of all U.N. members, inclu d i n g the United States, to 
oppose “ the introduction of any new forces in the Middle 
East,” and asked tlie President whether this would “ apply to 
intervention on the side of Egypt by so-called volunteers from 
the Soviet Union or Communist China.” In reply, President 
Eisenhower said that “ it would he the duty of the United 
Nations, mcludmg the United States, to oppose such an effort.’^ 
(New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribmie - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Weekly) 
(Prev. rep. Middle East, 15201 A 5 15173 A 5 Hungarian 

Situation, 15189 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Air. Nehni’s Visits to Western Germany, 
France, Ireland, and Saudi Arabia. - Indo-Arabian 
Statement on Suez Canals - Increased German Tedmical 
Aid for Indian Economic Development. 

In response to an invitation extended during King Sand’s 
visit to India in 1955 (see 14G41 A) Mr. Xelim paid an 
official visit to Saudi Arabia from Sept. 24-28, during which 
he had informal talks with King Saud at Riyadh- 

A statement issued on Sept. 2S s^ad King Sand and Mr. Nehru had 
discussed recent mternationai developments and the pi emotion of 
friendship and co-operation between then two countries, and had 
reaffirmed their adherence to tne declaration issued by t^Ae Bandung 
Conference (see 14181 A). “ Both Saudi Arabia and India,” the 
statement continued, are deeply interested m a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute relatmg to the Suez Canal, a water»^ay of vital impor- 
tance to their own economic well-being' as also to that of many other 
countries. There can be no settlement of the dispute by methods of 
conflict or by denial of the sovereign rights of Egypt over the Canal. 
Tae right of all countries to free navigation through the Canal on 
payment of reasonable dues has been accepted- H M the King and 
the Prime Minister are convinced that, m spite of difficulties and 
tension that have ansen over this question, it is possible to reach a 
negotiated settlement between the parties concerned Tnthout any 
derogation from Egyptian sovereignty, and which would mamtom 
the interests of other countries in the unrestricted use of the Canal as 
an open waterway. They share the hope that there wiU be no recourse 
to political and economic pressure m dealing with this matter, as such, 
pressure would only retard a peaceful settlement, apart from having 
other undesirable and far-reaching consequences ” 

Prior to visiting Saudi Arabia, Mr. Nehru had visited 
Yugoslavia for discussions with Presidents Tito and Nasser 
(see loOOS A) durmg his return journey from the London 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. In addition, he 
also visited Western Germany, France, and the Irish Republic 
before returning &om the London conference. 

During his visit to Bonn (July 13-16) Mr. Nehru had talks 
with Dr, Adenauer and other West German leaders, includmg 
Herr von Brentano (Foreign Minister), Dr. Blueher (Vice- 
Premier), and Professor Erhard (Minister for Economic Affairs). 
Before leaving for Pans he visited Hamburg to receive honoraiy 
doctorates. 

A j'oint communique issued m Bonn (July 16) announced 
inter aha that the German Federal Republic would increase 
its -techmeal assistance for Indian economic development and 
would also increase the number of scholarships for Indian 
students studying at German techmeal colleges. After stating 
that Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Nehru had had “ detailed, frank and 
friendly” discussions on “political questions of mutual 
interest,” the communique continued • 

** Both heads of Goverrmient emphasized their behef m a democracy 
based on the prmciples of personal freedom and the rule of law - . . 
There was agreement that respect for national sovereignty and 
independence, territorial integrity, and non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of other States form the basis for friendship and 
peaceful collaboration between all peoples 

“ The heads of Government disenssed the general international 
situation, with special attention to existing tensions and to measures 
which could be taken to bring about a progressive improvement 
Tney confidently hope that present developments are leading toward 
a reduction of these tensions They agreed that a comprehensive 
diarmament agreement, based on suitable inspection and control 
measures, is of the greatest importance for securing world peace and 
the economic and social progress of all eoimtnes. 

“ The two heads of Government discussed the German question m 
connexion "with the general world situation The Indian Prime 
Minister expressed his understanding and sympathy for the wish of 
the German people for the peaceful restoration of their national unity, 
wMoh would materially contribute to an improvement of the European 
^nd general International situation 

“ The German side emphasized the Federal Eepubhe’s great 
interest in the economic development of India. The two Heads of 
Government noted with satisfaction that for several years German 
industry has to a considerable extent been called upon m the reahza- 
tion of the great Indian development projects, and that it is ready to 
continue to co-operate in future. The Federal Govermnent has 
absolute confidence m the economic future of India and is ready to 
make availahle for the realization of Indian economic plans the 
technical experience available in the Federal Republic. It will, 
as far as the Government of India desires it, increase its co- 
operation. 

The Federal Government is convinced that the collaboration of 
German and Indian scientists, experts, and tecbnicians . . . serves not 
only the Indian economy and the strengthening of relations between 
the two countries, but also human relationships and mutual under- 
standing between the two peoples The two Heads of Government 
agreed that a technological teaching institution is to be set up m 
India, for which the Federal Govemmont will make available teaching 
Bibffi'ahd equipment. The Federal Government wiU further endow 
echcdarisiBps for a greater number of Indian students to study at 
colleges.^’ 


Disappomtment was expressed in Western Germany at the 
non-commxttal attitude shown by Mr. Nehru on the question 
of German reunification. 

At a press conference m Bonn on July 14, Mr Nehru deolmed to 
answer a question whether India would offer her good offices with the 
four great Powers to bring about German unity if such a request was 
made by the German Federal Government , he said that the question 
was “ hypothenoal ” and that he saw ‘‘no reason why India or I 
should be approached m this way.” He recognized the desire of 
tie German people for unity as a natural one, but added " The 
question is, how it can be obtained. All I can say is that it 
should be obtained by peaceful methods and peaceful negotiations ” 
Asked whether India intended to recognize the Bast German Govern- 
mem, Sir. Nehru said that, though there were some trade contracts, 
there was no diplomatic contact at present • he did not know what 
future developments would be, and he could not commit his Govern- 
ment. 

During bis visit to Paris (July 17-18) Mr. Nehru bad discus- 
sions with President Coty, M. Mollet, and M. Pmeau on Algeria, 
disarmament, and East-West relations. At a press conference 
Mr. Nehru stressed that there were no outstanding problems 
between India and France, and that “ on many matters our 
viewpoints are very similar and there is a good deal of agree- 
ment.” 

While in Dublin from July 7-10 Mr. Nehru had discussions 
with Mr. Costello and other members of the Irish Government, 
and received an honorary degree from the University of 
Ireland. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Fiankfurter AUgememe IZeitimg - Le Monde, Pans - Irish 
Times, Dublm) (Prev. rep. Mr. NehrUj 15008 A ; King 

Sand’s Visit to India, 14641 A.) 

B, AUSTRALIA. — Tasmanian Elections. 

Elections to the Tasmaman House of Assembly took place on 
Oct. 13. The dissolution of the previous Assembly had followed 
the defeat of Mr. Cosgrove’s Government on an Opposition 
censure motion after the former Minister for Housing, Mr. 
Bramich, had resigned from the Labour Party and jomed the 
Liberal Opposition, thus giving the Liberals 16 seats against 14 
for Labour. 

The election resulted m a tie, both the Labour and Liberal 
parties returning 15 members. Under Tasmaman constitu- 
tional law, how^ever, the Labour Party retained the right to 
form a Government because it secured an overall majority of 
the primary votes. Mr Cosgrove accordingly remained State 
Premier, but two of lus Ministers — ^Mr. Madden (Treasurer and 
Minister for Transport) and Mr. Hand (Minister for Forests) — 
were defeated in the election. 

Mffien the new House of Assembly met for the first time on 
Oct. 29 it elected Mr. Kevin Lyons (Liberal) as its Speaker. 
Mr Lyons (33) is the son of the late Mr. Joseph Lyons, formerly 
Prime Mmister of Australia. — (Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau) (Prev. rep. 14151 D.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — Mr. Molotov appointed 
Mmister of State Control. 

It was announced in Moscow on Nov. 21 that Mr. Molotov, 
First Deputy Prime Mmister and formerly Foreign Munster, 
had been appointed Mmister of State Control m succession to 
Mr. V. G. Zhavoronkov. 

The Ministry of State Control supervises and controls the work of 
other Ministries, administrative organs, and State property, ensuring 
that Government decrees and instructions are implemented. Its 
functions include control of the economic and financial activities of 
State, co-operative, and public orgamzations and enterprises and of 
the expenditure of financial and material resources allocated to 
State organizations. It also submits to the Government questions 
of general economic importance emerging from audits and revisions. 

The orgamzational apparatus of the Mimstry parallels that of the 
State Admimstratlon, its controllers having the right to examine all 
administrative records and to carry out audits The Mimstry may 
also issue reprimands, levy fines of up to three months’ salary, and 
order the removal of personnel considered to have offended against 
Government regulations. 

The post was held by Stalin from 1919-22. A more recent holder 
was Mr. Merkiilov, who was arrested and executed m December 1953 
as an accomplice of Beria 

The appointment of Mr. Molotov as head of the Ministry of 
State Control, while retaining his First Deputy Premiership, 
was regarded by foreign correspondents m Moscow as significant 
inasmuch as Mr. Molotov was believed to be one of the leaders 
of the “ Stalinist ” group in the Kremlin. — (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Council of 
Ministers, 15083 B ; Mr. Molotov, 14900 B.) 
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NOVEMBER 24— DECEMBER i, 1956 


A. B[UNGARY. — Security Council Meeting on 
Hungarian Situation. - Soviet V^eto of U.S. Resolution. - 
’^'Emergency Sessions of General Assembly- - Adoption 
of Resolutions for Withdrawal of Soviet Troops, Entry of 
U.N. Observers, and Free Elections imder U-N. Auspices. - 
Non-compliance by Soviet Government and Kadar 
Regime. - International Reactions to Events in Hungary. - 
Large-scale Resignations from Communist Parties in 
Western Countries. - 100,000 Hungarian Refugees enter 
Austria. - National and International Relief Aid. 


At the urgent request of the U.S., British and French 
delegates, the U.N. Security- Council met in emergency session 
on Oct, 28 to consider ‘‘ the situation created by the action of 
foreign {i.e. Soviet] military forces in Hungary in violently 
repressing the rights of the Hungarian people, which are 
secured by the treaty of peace to which the Governments of 
Hungary and of the Allied and Associated Powers are parties.” 

The request was made under Article 34 of the U N Charter, which 
authorizes the Security Council to “investigate any dispute or 
situation which might lead to mtemational friction, m order to 
determine whether the contmuance of the dispute or situation is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security ” 


The Hungarian Peace Treaty (see 8512 B) lays down m Article 2 
that the Hungarian Government has the obligation to take ** all 
measures necessary to- secure to all persons under Hungarian lurisdie- 
tion, without distmction ol lace, sex, language, or rehgion, the 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms, mcludmg 
jEreedom of expression, press and pubhcation, religious worsMp, 
pohtical opinion, and public meeting.^* 

The Alhed and Associated Powers signmg the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty were the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Austraha, Canada, India, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, and the Ukraine. 

Despite strong Soviet protests, the Security Council decided 
on Oct. 28 to hold an. emergency debate on Hungary ; the only 
dissentmg vote was cast by the Soviet delegate, while Yugo- 
slavia abstamed. The President of the Security Council 
(M. Cornut-Gentille, of France, who held that post during 
October) received letters from the Italian, Turkish, and 
Argentine Governments associating themselves with the three 
Western Powers, while the Spanish Government sent a separate 
commumcation to the U.N. Secretary- General (Dr, Hammar- 
skjold) protesting against “ the bloody intervention of Soviet 
troops m the internal affairs of Hungary.** 

Mr. Sobolev (U S.S.R.) bitterly attacked the U S.A., Prance and 
Bntam for “ mterference m the internal affairs of Hungary,” accusing 
the Western Powers of incitmg “ the armed uprising of a reactionary 
underground against the legitimate Hungarian Government ” of 
making “ an unprecedented attempt to afford U.N protecticm to 
reactionary elements m Hungary which have come out against the 
democratic achievements of the Hungarian workmg people. 
Declaring that support of the reactionary undergrounds in 
Eastern Europe had long been a major principle of the ruling 
circles m the U.S. A.,” Mr Sobolev accused tbe U.S. Congress of having 
appropriated many milhons of dollars to ppport “suWemive 
elements ” who were trying to “ overthrow legitim<^© goven^ente 
and supplant them by “ reactionary regimes ” He described the 
events m Hungary as “an uprising of crural fascist elements 
against the legitimate Hungarian Government ” ; m^tamed tJ^t 
the Hungarian Government's action in asking for help &om the 
U.S S.B. to suppress these “ fascist elements ” was entirely^ ^witbm 
Its own junsdiction ; and asserted that the U-N. could no 
ciroumstanoes ” intervene m what was a “ pur^7 internal matter 
Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) said that foreign forces were at that 
moment engaged In repressing the righte of the Hunganm people 
guaranteed under the Peace Treaty, that Himgarian men. wo^n ^d 
children were Toeing killed and wounded, and that the sitaation 
reoutred “ immediate consideration in the world forum of the Umted 
Nations.” Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S A.), speaking in snPPOrt. declared 
that the U.N. could not remain indifferent to the fate of Hungary. 

Mr. Brilei (Yugoslavia) said that his Government watohl^ 

events In Hungary with grave concern, but were oo^dent that the 
Hungarian Government could handle the situation ^d r^tore 
coitions A debate on Hungary in the Security OounoU imght o^ 
aggravate the situation, and Yugoslavia would nonn^y have 
^Tosed It AS, however, his Government were opposed to 
foreign troops on the territory of other countries, he would abstain 
from voting. ^ 

The Security Council — ^which, together with the General 
Assembly, was then urgently considering the situation m 
— received a message on Nov. 1 from Mr. Imre Na^ , the 
Hui^nan Prime Minister, drawing attention to the continued 
entry of Soviet troops into Hungary and statmg ttot hm 
Government had urgently demanded the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces. On the following day Mr. Nagy sent pother lelfer to 
Dr. BCammarskjold asking the Security Council to n^ruct the 
Soviet and Hungarian Government to begin nnmediate 
discussions on the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 


Secujcity Council Meetixig- - Soviet Veto of U.S. 

Resoludoxi for Withdrawal of Soviet Troops. 

In the morning of Xov. 4 the Security Council met in specia 
emergency session to discuss a resolution, tabled by 3Ir. Cabot 
Lodge (L\SA.), winch (1) called upon the Soviet Union to 
desist immediately from its mihtary action in Hungary and 
to withdraw its troops without delay brom Hungarian territory ; 

(2) reaffirmed the right of the Hungarian people to a Govern- 
ment “ responsive to their national aspirations ” ; (3) requested 
Dr. Hammarskjold to explore the needs of the Hungarian 
people for food, medicine, and other supphes , and (4) asked 
all U.N. members and humamtanan organizations to co-operate 
in making such supplies available. 

The resolution was adopted by nine votes to one (the U.S.S.R.) 
with Yugoslavia abstaining, and was thus blocked by the Soviet 
veto — ^the 79th cast by the U.S.S.R. in the Security Council. 
>Ir. Lodge then moved that the special emergency session of 
the General Assembly (already discussing the Middle East 
situation) should meet later the same day to consider the 
Hungarian situation, and this was adopted by 10 votes (inclu- 
dmg Yugoslavia) to one (U.S.S.R.J. 

Emergency Session of General Assembly. - Adoption of 
Resolutions for Withdrawal of Soviet Forces from 
Hungary, Free Elections, and Entry of U.N. Observcrs- 

The General Assembly accordingly met m emergency 
session during the afternoon of Nov. 4, and, after debate, 
adopted a U.S. resolution — ^by 50 votes against eight, with 
15 abstentions — ^worded as follows : 


“ The General Assembly — 


“ Consideringr that tbe United Nations is based on the principle of 
tbe sovereign equality of all its members ; 

“ HecalJing that the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in Hungary was specifically guaranteed by the Peace Treaty 
signed at Pans on Feb. 10, 1947, and that the general principle of 
these nghts and freedoms is affirmed for all peoples in the U.N. 
Charter , 

“ Convinced that recent events m Hungary manifest clearly the 
desire of the Himganan people to exercise and to enjoy rheir funda- 
mental nghts, freedoms and mdependence ; 

“ Condemnmg the use of Soviet military forces to suppress the 
efforts of the Hungarian people to reassert their rights , 


“ Noting moreover the declaration by the Soviet Government of 
Oct 30, 1956, of its avowed policy of non-mtervention m the mtemal 
affairs of other States ; 

“ Noting the communication of Nov. 1, 1956, of the Government of 
Hungary to the Secretary- General regarding demands made by that 
Government to the Government of the U.S S.R for the instant and 
immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces ; 

“ Noting further the communication of Nov. 2, 1956, from the 
Government of Hungary to the Secretary-General asking the Security 
Council to instmct the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to start 
negotiations immediately on the withdrawal of Soviet forces ; 

“ Noting that the intervention of Soviet military forces in Hungary 
has resulted m grave loss of life and widespread bloodshed among the 
Hungarian people, and taking note of the radio appeal of Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy of Nov. 4, 1956 ; 


(1) Cans upon the U.S S.B. to desist forthwith from ^ armed 
ittack on the people of Hungary and from armed mtervention in the 
nternal affairs of Hungary , 

(2) Calls upon the U.S.S.B. to cease the mtroduction of additaonal 
irmed forces mto Hungary, and to withdraw aU its forces without 
ielay from Hungarian territory ; 

(3) AffiuTTiR the right of the Hungarian, people to a Government 
responsive to its national aspirations and dedicated to its indepen- 
ience and well-being ; 

(4) Bequests the Secretary-General to investigate the situataon 
jaused by foreign intervention in Hungary ,* to observe this situation 
iirectly through representatives named by him , to report thereon 
JO the General Assembly at tne earliest moment ; and, as soon as 
possible, to suggest methods to bring an end to the foreign interven- 

non m Hungary ; .rr « « -o a 

(5) Calls upon the Governments of Hungary and the U S.S.B. to 
permit observers designated by the Secretary- General to ento the 
berritory of Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to report their 
findings to the Secretary- General , 

(6) Calls upon all Members of the United Nations to co-operate with 
the Secretary-General and his representatives in the execution of 
their functions ; 

(7) Bequests the Secretary- General, m consultation with tm© 
specialized agencies, to enquire on an urgent basis into the needs of 
the Hungarian people for food, medicine, and other supplies, and to 
report to the General Assembly as soon as possible ; 

(8) Bequests all U N. Members, and mvites national and inter- 
national humamtanan organi/ations, to co-operate in making 
available sue h supphes as may be required by the Hungarian people. 

The eiffht opposing votes were cast by the Commum^ 
countnes, 'While the 15 ahstentions included ^dia, all the 
Arab nations, and other countnes of the Afro-Asian bloc. 
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Mr. Cabot Lodge spoke as follows in pr^entmg the U.S. resolntion : 

“ At daw'ii tins momingr Soviet troops in Hnngapy* opened fire in 
Budapest and thronghont the country . - . Prime :5Iiiuster Nagy has 
appealed to the United Nations for help After several days of | 
oimnons reports, the situation in Hungary has "become all too clear. ! 
What IS revealed is a sickening’ picture of duplicity and double- 
dealing. 

"While tins wholesale brutality was bemg perpetrated by the 
Soviet Government, the Sonet representative here m this hall was 
praising peace and non-aggression and raismg his hands m horror 
against bloodshed m the Middle East- All of us who are striving with 
every fibre of our being for peace in the Middle East can never forget 
this unutterable cymcism. 

“ For the last few days Sonet troop movements in Hungary have 
been reported. These reports have been accompanied by Sonet 
assurances to the U-X. and to the Hungarian Government that 
tlienr troops in Hxmgary had not and would not be reinforced. On 
Oct, 29 the Czechoslovak Communist Party sent a message to the 
Hungarian Commurixsts — it will be recalled that Nagy himself is a 
Communist who has sought to lead his country to freedom from 
Sonet enslavement — m which it expressed its support for Nagy’s 
efforts to * achieve progress ’ and * deepen Socialist democracy.’ 

‘ That IS vhat they were saying on Oct 28 and 29 "What could 
have changed the situation in so short a time 1 The desire of Prime 
Minister Nagy to govern Hungary for the Hungarians ^ Does the 
Soviet Umon fear this ? The reinforcement of Soviet troops m 
Hungary durmg these fateful days shows that it does. 

“ Prime hlimster Nagy and other members of his Government are 
now under arrest. General Maleter, the hlmister of Defence and 
heroic defender of the Maria Theresa barracks against Soviet assanlt, 
who only yesterday was engaged in negotiations with Soviet military 
representatives for troop withdrawals, is also under arrest. A Soviet 
ultmiatum was issued callmg for the capitulation of Budapest by 
noon, and threatening the bombmg of the city if it did not capitulate. 

Cardinal Mindszenty has sought refuge in the U S. Legation in 
Budapest. I thmk it appropriate to quote a broadcast made only 
yesterday by Cardinal Mmdszeaty on Radio Bndapest , “ . We 

Hungarians want to live and act as the standard-bearers of the peace 
of European nations, a peace not artificially proclaimed hut one based 
on true friendship between the nations We, the small nations, desire 
to hve in friendship and mntnal respect with the great Umted States 
and the mighty Russian Empire abke ; in good neighbourly relations 
with Prague, Bucharest, Warsaw, and Belgrade. In this respect I 
must mention that every Hungarian has taken Austria to his heart 
for its brotherly understandmg m our present suffering ” 

“ That,” Mr. Lodge added, “ is what could, in all solemn truth, be 
called the spuit of peaceful co-existenee, as uttered by Cardinal 
ISdmdszenty, in the best sense of the word — ^if Soviet hypocrisy had 
not robbed that phrase of all honest meamng. 

Mr. Lodge contmued . ** A small group of Soviet men aamounced 
their own formation as a government at the moment that Soviet 
troops began their attack. We have seen no passage of governmental 
authority from one Hungarian Government to another, but the 
creation of a puppet clique and the overthrow of a hheral Socialist 
Government responsive to popular will m its desire to see these 
troops go Two hours after the attack began, the puppet group 
appealed to the Soviet Umon to come to its assistance. It cannot 
be maintained, therefore, that the Soviet action is undertaken m 
response to any request for assistance. The " assistance,* and I put 
that word in quotes, arrived long before the call 

"We must take drastic and decisive action m this Assembly to 
answer the appeal of the Hungarian Government . . . We cannot 
stand idly by while the Hungarians are dragged bodily back mto 
servitude even as they were re-emerging to mdependence and 
freedom. The principles set forth m the U,N. Charter are at stake . , 

If we fail to act, it will constitute a base betrayal of the people of 
Hungary who have appealed to us for aid,” 

Mr, Sobolev (U S S R.), after saying that Mr. Cabot Lodge had given 

an entirely fallacious account of events,” spoke as follows 
** Counter-revolutionary elements, taking advantage of the mistakes 
of the past and assuming the mask of freedom, attempted to delude 
the workers and drag them in then* wake. They took up arms against 
the legitimate Government of Hungary and succeeded in deluding 
the workers by mendacious propaganda. 

“ The actions of the reactionary forces in Hungary were the result 
of long-standing subversive activities by the Western Powers, 
primarily the United States, against the people’s democratic regime 
in Hungary. The XJ.S A. has adopted as one of its guiding principles 
a policy of gross intervention m the domestic affairs of the people’s 
democracies and of inciting and financing counter-revolutionary 
elements, m order that they can carry out subversive activities 
against the Soviet Umon and the people’s democracies The actions 
of the reactionary forces in Hungary are the result of long-standing 
preparation by the impenahst countries With funds supplied by 
tbe imperialists, a slanderous campaign was laimohed and the 
reactionary underground was helped and encouraged in every way 
. . . Imre Nagy has shown himself the accomplice of the reactionary 
forces . . 

‘‘By foisting upon the General Assembly the discussion of the 
j^q-c^ed Hungarian question, in violation of the U N Charter, the 
the Umted States, United Kingdom, and France are seeking to 
licpyert the attention of public opinion from the merciless suppression 
:who are seeking democratic freedoms and independence 
|a ^^^ .h^aya, Cyprus, and other parts of Asia and Africa. 


Finally, the raising of the issue of the so-called situation in Hungary 
is designed as a smoke-screen behind which the aimed aggression of 
France and Britain against Egypt could be concealed ...” 

Mr. Sobolev ended with an assurance that, after “ establishing 
peace and order m Hungary,” the Soviet and Hungarian Govein- 
ments, together with the other participants in the Warsaw Pact, would 
enter into negotiations “ with a view to discussing the question of 
the presence of Soviet troops m Hungary ” 

Among other speakers, Mr. Lester Pearson (Canada) said that the 
Umted Nations had witnessed in Hungary one of the greatest 
betrayals m history.” By its armed intervention and its “ shameless 
disregard of its obhgations imder the Charter,” the Soviet Umon had 
not only killed Hungarians but had betrayed the principles and 
ideals of the United Nations. 

We have heard a great deal in recent days from the Soviet 
representative,” hlr. Pearson added, “ about the miqmties of aggi*es- 
sion, the unpardonable sm of force by big countries agamst small 
countries. There is no need for me to dwell on the hypocrisy of Soviet 
concern for one small nation when its own tanks and bombers are 
compelhng an even smaller nation, which has briefly but glonously 
raised its head, to put on the chains again 

“ The Soviet representative made a parallel between the situation 
m Egypt and the situation m Hungary. I would reply that there is 
no parallel between the intentions of free democratic nations, with a 
long history of respect for the rights of other nations, with those of a 
dictatorial regime which has not shown the slightest understandmg 
of international collaboration or consideration for the rights of 
otheis. 

The Umted Kingdom and France have stated firmly and publicly 
that they are prepared to hand over [m Egypt] to a United Nations 
force — a force we are now trying to orgamze. It is quite true that 
there remain differences between the British and French on the one 
hand, and a majority of the Assembly on the other, on the conditions 
in which this transfer can take place Nevertheless a transfer has 
been accepted as necessary and desirable, and a promise has been 
given that it will take place. 

“ Yesterday my Government proposed the intervention of a U N. 
Force for peaceful purposes in the Middle East. That proposal 
secured the overwhelming majority of this Assembly. No single vote 
was cast agamst it. Why should we not estabhsh a U N mission or 
U.N. supervisory machinery of an appropriate kind for the situation 
m Hungary * . ” 

Second Emergency Session of General Assembly^ 

Tbe General Assembly held a second emergency session on 
Himgary on Nov. 8-9, when three resolutions were presented : 
one submitted jointly by Italy, the Irish Republic, Pakistan, 
Cuba, and Peru ; a second presented by the United States ; and 
a third moved by Austria. Their provisions were as follows : 

Five-Power Resolution. 

** The General Assembly — 

“ Noting with deep concern that the provisions of its resolution of 
Nov. 4 have not yet been carried out, and that the violent repression 
"by Soviet forces of the efEorts of the Hungarian people to aclueve 
freedom and independence continues , 

“ Considermg that the events in Hungary clearly mamfest the 
desire of the Hungarian people to exercise and enjoy fully their 
fundamental rights, freedom, and Independence , 

“ Considering that foreign intervention in Hungary is an intolerable 
attempt to deny to the Hungarian people the exercise and enjoyment 
of such rights, freedom and independence, and in particular to deny 
to the Himgarian people the right to a government freely elected and 
representing its national aspirations ; 

Considering that the repression undertaken by the Soviet forces 
in Hungary constitutes a violation of the U.N. Charter, of the Hun- 
garian Peace Treaty, and of the Convention on Genocide , 

** Considermg that the immediate withdrawal of the Soviet forces 
from Hungarian territory is necessary ; 

(1) Calls again upon the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its forces from 
Hungary without any further delay ; 

(2) Considers that free elections should be held in Hungary under 
United Nations auspices, as soon as law and order have been restored, 
to enable the people of Hungary to determine for themselves the 
form of Government they wish to establish in their coimtry , 

(3) Reaffirms its request to the Secretary-General to continue to 
investigate, through representatives named by him, the situation 
caused hy foreign intervention in Hungary, and to report at the 
earliest possible moment to the General Assembly ; 

(4) Requests the Secretary-General to report in the shortest possible 
time to the General Assembly on compliance.” 

U.S. Resolution. 

“ The General Assembly . — 

(A) Considering that the military authorities of the U S S.R. are 
interfering in the transportation and distribution of food and medical 
supplies urgently needed by the civilian population in Hungary ; 

(1) Calls upon the U.S.S.R. to cease Immediately actions against 
the Hungarian population which are in violation of the principles 
of international law, justice, and morality ; 

(2) Calls upon the Hungarian authorities to facilitate, and the 
U.S.S.R. not to interfere with, the receipt and distribution of food 
and medical supplies to the Hungarian people, and to co-operate 
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fuily witb. the tJ.N. and its specialized agencies, and other inter- 
national organizations, sneh as the Intemationai Ked Cross, to 
provide hiunamtanan assistance to the people of Hungary , 

(3) Urges the U.S S.R.. and the Hnngarian anthonties to co-operate 
fully with the Secretary-General and his duly appointed representa- 
tives for the carrjung-oTit of the tasks referred to above. 

** (B) Considering that, as a result of the harsh and repressive action 
of the Soviet armed forces, mcreasmgly large numbers of refugees are 
being obliged to leave Hungary and seek asylum in neighbourmg 
countries , 

(1) ReOLnests the Secretary-General to call upon the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees to consult with other appropriate inter- 
national agencies and mterested Governments with a view to makmg 
speedy and effective arrangements for emergency assistance to 
refugees from Hungary ; 

(2) Urges member-States to make special contribntions for this 
purpose.” 

Austrian Resolution. 


•“ The General Assembly . — ■ 

** Considermg the extreme suffering to which the Hungarian, 
people is subjected ; 

** Urgently wishing to eliminate this suffering ; 

Convinced that these humamtanan duties can be fulfilled most 
effectively through the mternational co-operation stipulated in the 
U.H. Charter ; 

“ Resolves to undertake on a large scale immediate aid for the 
affected territories by furnishing medical supphes, foodstuffs, and 
clothmg ; 

Calls upon all member-States to participate to the greatest 
extent possible m this relief action ; 

“ ReoLTiests the Secretary- General to undertake immediately the 
necessary measures , 

Urgently appeals to all countries concerned to give fuU assistance 
to the Secretary- General m the implementation of this task, to let aU 
relief supplies pass without hindrance, and to give the persons 
organizations entrusted with the implementation of this rehef action 
free access to the affected areas.” 


During the Assembly’s second emergency session Soviet 
action m Hungary was denounced by delegat^ of over 30 
countries, including some of the Asian nations — biam, 
Laos, the Philippines, and Nationalist Chma. The great 
maiority of the Afro- Asian coimtries, however—mcludmg 
India and all the Arab States — ^raade no condemnation of the 
Soviet repression in Hungary. The only direct support for the 
Soviet Union came from the other countries of the Comnumist 
bloc, though reservations were made by Poland and, m 
particular, by Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Michalowski (Poland) said that his country supported the right 
of all nations to solve their own problems and have gover^ents of 
their own choosmg He heheved, however, that the U.N. ^^t 

interfere in the settlement of the Hungarian situation by direct 
SiaLns between the Soviet and H^gari^ Govei^ents. 
Although Poland had voted against the U S. resolution of Hoy. 4, 
she would have supported certain parts of it had it been put to a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote 

Mr. Brilcj (Yugoslavia) said that “ the less 
Hungary’s internal affairs, from whatever source, the hotter it 
be for the Hungarian people and for the peace of the '^orld. 
Referring to the “ involvement of Soviet troops in the intern^ 
XnTof Hungary,” he declared ' - There can be no doubt where my 
^vernment stands We have always opposed the inte^ention of 
loieign armed forces in the internal affairs of ‘poiioii 

hope . . . that the Soviet troops will be withdraw. Like the Pohsh 
de^gate, he would have supported parts of the U.S resolution had it 
been voted upon paragraph by paragraph. 

ni* Tanos Szabo (Hungary) protested “ on hehalf of to Govern- 
ment” [i.e. the Kadar regime] at the Assembly’s decision on 
Sungary, as Z situation there was solely an ” internal maUer 
He said that Mr. Nagy’s appeal to the bTtoed Nations 
Sooretarv-General had been ” declared mvahd by the new Govern 
meut^Sded by Premier Kadar and therefore cannot be considered 

ofidoial.” .. j 

Dr Nuflez-Portuondo <Cnba) said that the Assembly had witneroed 
“ a soeotaole that oannot he described m any langruag^a mail 
to the rosto to ^^his blessing to the murder of thon^ds of to 
fellto-ooimtrymem” The massacre of tcM of 
by Soviet troops was a fl^-ant 

Convention on Genocide, to wbioh the U S S R. was a si^ory 
xxrf+h ntheiv countries Tho action taken by tae bovieTi n.rniy, 
oil dSneclared, "was directed not o^y gainst 
Hto^an troops but against doctors, mimes, “ther . • 

Soviet harhaiism has no parallel to modem 

T.oHn American delegates, Sefior Olivieri (Argentma) sMd that to 
Go^r^nt would pfopose that all U.N. memh^ should «« 

SSo rcTatloMth the U S S.R. il It conanued to defy the 

General Assembly’s resolution of Nov 4. ^ ^ 

Rnland (Irish RepubHo) said that any mention by 

tootelmen KtS^of " LK-determinato^ ” or " nation^ 

K^detoC ” or ‘Woolonlallsm " wpnld evoke only one word to 

reply— Hungary. 


I>r. Tslang (Nationalist (Rdna) deplored the fact that 15 Asian and 
African nations had refuged to coudemn Soviet aggression in Hungary , 
though condemning Anglo-Prencli aggression m Egypt. He asked 
whether those countries behoved that the principles of the U.N. 
Charter ** apply only to Asia and Africa.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K:.) refuted the suggestion that the Soviet 
action in Hungary had been prompted by the disruption of peace in 
the ^Middle East, declarmg in this connexion In Hungary, the 
Situation which has come mto being srems from Hungary’s incor- 
poration mto the Soviet Empire after the Second World War In 
the Middle East, the problems of these last weeks stem from the 
ambitions of the Soviet Umon to extend its influence in that area 
also. These Russian ambitions go back a long time — back to the days 


of the Tsarist regime.” 

Mr. Cabot I.odge (U S.A ) said that the world had witnessed the 
" sickenmg spectacle ” of the Hungarian people flghtmg for their 
hberty “ with small arms, pitchforks and bare hands against massive 
formations of Soviet tanks,” and the “ revolting sight of Soviet 
firing at a hterahy unarmed population.” ^ In particular, he 
denounced the hideous callousness ” of the Soviet forces m inter- 
fering with food and medical aid for the Hungarian civihan popula- 
tion, preventing the carrying-out of legitimate Red Cross activities, 
settmg hospitals ablaze, and attacking Red Cross units engaged 
on errands of mercy. He called upon the Assembly to demand that 
the U.S.S.R. should immediately cease its repression of the Hungarian 
people, withdraw its troops without delay, and allow food and medical 
supplies to be sent into Hungary without mterference. 

Mr. Kuznetsov (U S.S R ) dehvered a violent attack on Amenca, 
Britain, France, and those countries which do the dirty work of 
the Umted States ” He described the Assembly’s debate on Hungary 
as “ mterference m the mtemal affairs of a sovereign State ” and 
therefore “ illegal ” ; said that the ” fascists and reactionaries ” in 
Hungary had failed to overcome the “ progressive forces ” ; and 
accused the Western Powers of desiring to restore m Hungary the 
” former regime of landlords and capitahsts.” Mr. Kuznetsov 
denoimced the U.S, resolution as a ” manoenvre ” which was aimed 
at ” divertmg world attention from the aggression hy Britam, 
France and Israel against Egypt, abetted by the U.S.A.” He also 
attacked the five-Power resolution on the ground that it “ denied the 
nght of the Hungarian people to hold free elections without outside 
interference ” 

Mr, Krishna Menon (India) similarly opposed the holdmg of 
elections in Hungary under UN. auspices, declaring that ** we 
cannot say that a sovereign member of this Assembly can be called 
upon to submit its elections to the United Nations without its 
agreement.” Moreover, the Indian delegation could ” not subsenbe 
to any phraseology or proposals before the Assembly which disregard 
the sovereignty of States represented here ” He added that the 
Indian Government had been ” informed that Soviet troops are to 
be withdrawn from Budapest m agreement with the Hungarian 
Government as soon as order is restored.” 


All three resolutions were adopted hy the Assembly on 
9— the five-Power resolution by 48 votes against 11, with 
16 abstentions ; the U.S. resolution by 53 votes against 9, 
with 13 abstentions ; and the Austrian resolution by 68 votes 
to ml, with 7 abstentions. 

The 11 countries voting against the five-Power resolution comprised 
the mne Communist-bloc countries (Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, and U S S.R ), 
together with India and Yugoslavia The 16 abstaining countries 
comprised 13 from the Afro-Asian bloc (Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen), together with Austria, 
Fmland, and Haiti. 

The opposmg votes on the U.S. resolution were cast by the above- 
mentioned mne countries of the Communist bloc- The 13 abstentions 
comprised 12 countries of the Afro-Asian bloc (Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia Lebanon, 

Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen), together with Yugoslavia. 

The seven countries abstaining on the Austrian resolution were 
Albania, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Ukrame, 
and U.S.S.R — all of the Communist hloc. 

On Nov. 10 the emergency session agreed that both the 
Huncmrian and Middle East questions should be transferred as 
“ meters of priority ” to the agenda of the re^ar (eleventh) 
session of the General Assembly, which opened m New York 
•hhpk ftflirift dav- 


Kadar Governments Refusal to permit U*N. Obseiwers 
to enter Hungary. - Investigating Group set up by 
U.N. Secretary-GeneraL 


On Nov. 11 Dr. Hammarskjold released the texts of (1) a 
rupssaffe sent by him to Mr- Radar’s Government on Nov. 8 in 
BOimexioa -with the resolution of Nov. 4 adopted by lie General 
Assembly : (2) an azde-mimoire sent by Mm to the Hungan^ 
Government on Nov. 10 ; and (3) a message sent by him to the 
Soviet Government on the same date. 

Me«safre to Hungarian Government. In his commumcation of 
Nov 8 the U.N. Secretary-General asked the KMar Government 
Xther, in conformity with the General Assembly’s r^olution of 
Nov 4, it was willing to penmt observers designated by nae to 
enZ the territory of Hungary for the purpose prescribed [in the 
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resolTition], to travel freely witbm Hungary, and to report to me on. 
their findi^s.” After requesting an early reply. Dr. HammajskjoM 
announced <1) that he intended “ to proceed with the selection, of 
observers on the assumption that the Government of Hungary will 
meet the request of the General Assembly ; and (2) that he would 
also tahe steps to mvestigate the situation caused by foreign 
intervention m Hungary,’* as the General Assembly had requested 
him to do. 

Aide-Memoire to Hungarian Government. In Ms aide-memoire of 
Nov. 10, Dr. Hammarskiold noted with disappomtment that he had 
received no reply from the Hungarian Government, although the 
situation IS one of urgency.” He asked for a reply without further 
delay.” 

Message to Soviet Government. Apart from his two m^sages to the 
Hungarian Government, the Secretary*General also asked the Soviet 
Government, in conformity with the General Assembly’s resolutions 
of Nov. 4 and Nov. 9, “ to support my demand to the Government of 
Hungary for permission for observers to enter the territory of 
Hungary, travel freely therein, and report their findings to me.” 
Dr Hammarslaold said that he felt entitled to count on the assis- 
tance of the Government of the U-S S.B.” in this matter. 

In a message to the Secretary-General on Nov. 12, the 
Government refused to allow U.N. observers to enter 
Himgary on the grounds (1) that ‘‘‘the situation in Hungary 
falls exclusively within the internal legal competence of the 
Hungarian State ” ; and (2) that the General Assembly’s 
resolutions “ constitute an interference in Hungarian mtemal 
affairs.” It agreed, however, to “ facilitate by every means 
the receipt of food and medicine sent for the Hungarian people,” 
and expressed its willingness to co-operate with the Umted 
Nations and the International Red Cross in relief work. 

The Soviet delegation at the U.N. also sent a message to the 
Secretary-General saying that the despatch of U.N- observers 
to Hungary was “ a matter falJmg exclusively within the 
jujisdictioa of the Government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic.” 

The Hungarian Note said that ** m past weeks mass demonstra- 
tions took place in Hungary, the democratic and patriotic demands of 
which have been accepted by the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government [i.e. the Kadar regime] as its own.” It 
oontmued : ** The participants in these demonstrations mcluded 
organized Fascist elements and, later, ordinary criminals who 
escaped from prison. These persons gradually took the lead and 
murdered hundreds of progressive-mmded people ... In the serious 
situation that arose the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government could restore law and order only by requestmg the aid of 
Soviet troops. After the complete restoration of order, the Hongarian 
Govenmient will begin n^otiations with the Soviet Government for 
the withdrawal of these troops from Hungary.” 

The Note went on to say <1) that the Hungarian and Soviet 
Governments were ” exclusively competent ” to negotiate on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, ** which are here only for the purpose of 
restoring law and order and which do not take any measures against 
the population contrary to mternational law and the principles of 
humanity ” ; (2) that as the Soviet troops were m Hungary ** at 
the request of the Hungarian Government,” the despatch of U N 
observers to Hungary was ** not warranted ” ; (3) that the holding of 
elections in Hungary was entirely withm the competence of the 
Hungarian authorities.” 

On Nov. 13, however, the Hungarian Government sent a 
second message to Dr. Hammarskjold saying tliat it “ valued 
very highly ” the offer of U.N. relief aid, and offermg “ to 
conduct talks on the best means of providing the assistance 
required, as well as how representatives appomted by the 
Secretary-General may participate m orgamzmg assistance on 
the spot.” In reply (Nov. 14), Dr. Hammarskjold informed 
the Hungarian Government of to satisfaction at its willingness 
to co-operate with U.N. agencies for the humanitarian ends 
to wMMi these [U.N.] resolutions are directed,” hut expressed 
disappointment at its refusal to allow U.N. observers to enter 
Hmogary. He asked the Hungarian Government to reconsider 
its decision in the light of the opposite view so widely 
expressed m the General Assembly and reflected in the vote,” 
and to co-operate in the clarification of a situation which has 
given rise to such concern m the General Assembly.” 

Dr. Hammarskjold received a further message from the Hungarian 
Government on Nov. 1 6 stating that ‘ ‘ representatives of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic would be glad to meet you m Rome ... to discuss 
the aid to Hungary proposed by you and to exchange views on the 
TJ N- resolutions concermng Hungary.” The Secretary-General had 
previously expressed bis willingness to go personally to Budapest for 
discussions with the Hungarian Government. 

It was announced at U.N. Headquarters on Nov. 16 that 
the Secretary-General had set up a three-man committee “ to 
investigate the situation caused by foreign intervention in 
]I^UBgary ” and to report to the General Assembly. It consisted 
of l>r- Alberto Lleras (Colombia), formerly Secretary-General 
of; the Organization of Amencan States ; Judge Oscar 
GU3t^esr^% of the Norwegian Supreme Court ; and Mr. Arthur 


Intematioiial Reactions to Events in Hungary. 

The suppression of the Hungarian people’s uprising by the 
Soviet Aimy evoked mtense mdignation throughout the entire 
Western world and led to mass resignations from the Com- 
munist parties m Britain, France, Italy, and other countries. 
The Soviet action in Hungary was also denounced in a number of 
Asian countries, notably m Turkey, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 
International reactions are summarized below imder eross- 
headmgs. 

Great Britain. 

A statement issued on Oct. 28 from 10, Dowmng Street, 
said that H.M. Government had followed “ with sympathy 
and admiration the struggle of the Hungarian people for their 
rights and freedom,” and was makmg an immediate donation 
of £25,000 to the International Red Cross to help relieve the 
suffermg and distress in Hungary. 

Labour Party. A deputation from the National Coimcil of Labour, 
headed by Mr. Gaitskell and includmg Mr Morgan Philhps (secretary 
of the Labour Party) and Sn* Vmcent Tewsou (general secretary of 
the T.TJ O.), called at the Soviet Embassy on Nov. 9 and presented 
to the Ambassador (Mr. Mahk) a statement calling upon the Soviet 
Government “ instantly to abandon its policy of aggression and 
bloodshed m Hungary.” 

After declarmg that the events m Hungary “ mark a return to the 
worst practices of the Stalinist period,” the statement added : 
“ As a pretext for brutal repression, the Soviet Government ba-g 
cited the need to subdue " Fascists * and ‘ landlords ’ But the umty 
and gallantry displayed by the Hungarian people in the face of 
overwhelming odds, the leading part played m their struggle for 
freedom by students and workers, and the pathetic evidence of the 
refugees streammg across the Austrian borders, makes nonsense of 
this odious pretence . . ” 

Ml. Mahk, in reply, said that the Labour Party had ‘‘ misinter- 
preted ” the events in Hungary, which had been caused by ** fascists ” 
and ” reactionaries ” Mr. Gaitskell later described the Ambassador’s 
remarks as an obvious piece of Soviet propaganda.” 

Liberal Party. The Liberal Party Committee, meetmg on Nov 6, 
expressed its “ horror at the Russian military action in Hungary ” 
and its “ contempt for the hypocrisy of the letter sent by Marshal 
Bulganin” to the Prime Mimstor [see page 15218]. It urged the 
Government to caU for immediate diplomatic and economic sanctions 
against the Soviet Umon unless she obeyed the U N. resolutions 
caUing on her to cease the repression of the Hungarian people and to 
withdraw her troops from Hungary immediately. 

Trade Unions. The T.U.C. launched a ** Help for Hungarian 
Workers ” Fund on Oct. 30, and appealed for support to all affiliated 
unions, trade councils, and mdividual members A sum of £10,000 
was voted by the General Council as a first contribution to the Fund, 
and considerable sums — ^mcluding £1,000 from the National Umon of 
Bailwaymen — ^were donated by mdividual umons. 

The executive of the National Umon of Mineworkers, by an over- 
whehmng majority, passed a resolution on Nov. 22 condemning “ the 
cruel and crimmal aggression ” carried out in Hungary by the Soviet 
Government A letter was sent to the Soviet miners' umon empha- 
sizing that the Soviet action had rendered confidence between oui 
two unions very much less likely than might have been the case 
but for the terrible events in Hungary, where the workers have risen 
against their oppressors.” The letter paid tribute to the heroic 
resistance of the Hungarian coal-miners and nr a.rmiTYi . TmTi Ar« m 
fighting for their hberty agamst Soviet tanks and guns, and denounced 
the ** brutal slaughter ” by Soviet troops of men and women who 
desired only to be free. 

Similar resolutions expressing support for the HiTng fl.r ffl.Ti workers 
and abhorrence at the Soviet brutalities were passed by many other 
unions. The Liverpool dockers refused to unload the Russian cargo 
ship Ryazan, which was forced to return to Riga with her cargo of 
rubber 

The Nottinghamshire area council of the N.U M (representing 
47,000 miners m 40 pits) decided on Nov. 17 that Communists would 
no longer be eligible for fuU-tune union posts, including those of 
president, general secretary, and financial secretary. The area 
secretary said that this action had been taken because ” men who 
are prepared to support Soviet atrocities in Hungary are not fit to 
hold key positions in industry.” On the previous day the Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Westmorland branch of the Fire Brigades Umon had 
decided that no past or present member of the Communist party 
should hold office in the umon. 

The T U.C. General Council decided on Nov. 28 to advise its 190 
afflhated umons to abandon any plans they might have made for 
members to visit the Soviet Umon. 

Resignatioiis from Communist Party and “Daily Worker” Staff. 
A number of prominent British Communists resigned from the party 
in protest agamst the Soviet action in Hungary, among them many 
leading officials of the Electrical Trades Union (E.T.U.) and the Fire 
Brigades Union (F B.U ) — ^two unions in wMoh Communist influence 
had been particularly strong 

The resignations included those of Mr. John Homer, general 
secretary of the F.B.U. and a party member of many years’ standing , 
Mr. Alex Moffat, a party member for 32 years and brother of Mr. Abe 
Moffat, the Co mmuni st president of the Scottish area of the N.U.M. ; 
Mr. Leslie Cannon, chief education officer of the E T U. ; Mr. A. A. 
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Wallis, secretary of the Bast and West Riding area of the E.T.U. ; 
IVTr. Jack Grahl, assistant secretary of the F.B.U , hir, Leo Keely, 
North hlidlands area officer of the F.B.U. ; llr. R. Gunter, Mr. T. 
Parry, and hlr. C. Sampson, members of the F.B U. exeeutiTe ; 
Mr. Kilburn, Birmingham district secretary of the F.B.U , and 
iVIr. E. Tnompson and Mr J, SayiUe, lecturers at the Universities of 
Leeds and Hull respectively. IMr. Thompson and Mr. Saville had 
been joint editors of The Reasoner, an unofficial Communist pubhca- 
tion which had been suspended by the Commnnist party after three 


issues. 

IVlr Homer, in his letter of resignation to Mr John Gollan (secre- 
tary of the Commumst Party), recalled that he had visited Hxmgary 
twice in recent years and said that he felt responsible “ for propa- 
gating and advancing policies which have led to this latest tragedy.” 
Mr. Alex Moffat said that he had found himself so much, m conflict 
with the policy, attitede, and tactics of the leadership that I find it 
impossible to continue membership of the party.” Itlr. Wallis said 
that the brutal ” Russian actions m Hungary made it impossible 
for bim to remain a party member , Mr. Cannon, lilr Grahl, and 
Mr. Keely issned a joint statement urgmg the dissolution of the 
Commumst party and declaring that the only way to Socialism in 
Britain was throngh the Labour Party , and :Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Saville issued a jomt statement saying that they had resigned 
because the Communist party had suspended The Reasoner because 
of an editorial article condemning the Soviet action in Hungary . 

Several members of the staff of the Dmly Worher also resigned 
from the Communist Party and severed their connexion with the 
paper in protest at its attitude to Hungary. [The Daily Worker, 
following the “ Moscow hne,” had attributed responsibihty for the 
events in Hungaiy to “ counter-revolutionaries,” “ fascists ” 
** reactionaries,” etc.] They included the paper's cartoonist, 
“ Gabriel ” (IVIr. J. Fnel), and its film critic, Mr. Patrick Goldring. 


Mr. Peter Fryer, special correspondent of the Daily Worker m 
Budapest, also resigned from the paper (but not from the Oom- 
munist party) after it had refused to publish his dispatches from the 
Hungarian capital Before Mr. Fryer was sent to Hungary, the editor 
of the Daily Worker (Mr J. B. CampbeU) had written an article 
saying that the paper was interested only in facts and was theref<)^ 
sending Mr Fryer, an “ experienced and skilled reporter ” with 
special ctualifications, to cover the Hungarian story ’ The fol^wing 
letter — ^the text of which was pubhshed in the Manchester Guardian — 
was sent to Mr. Campbell by Mr. Fryer on Nov 5 : 

** As special correspondent of the Daily Worker in Budapest I ffied 
three dispatches to my paper. Two of them . . . were not used The 
other . . . was severely cut. The editor would not even allow the^aff 
of the paper to read the story I sent on arrival in Vie^a from 
Budapest For almost nme years I was proud to work for the Dauy 
Wm-ker. But no journalist can contmue to work for a newspaper 
wbioh-eends him on a major foreign assignment and refuses to use 
what he writes. I am therefore eompeUed to resign from the Daily 
Worker and to seek other means of puttmg the truth about events m 
Hungary before British Commumsts and Sooiahsts. 

“ This was my fourth visit to Hungary since 1949. I spent over a 
fortnight there and I am convinced that Soviet intervention was 
both criminal and unnecessary . . Nor did the Sovi^ 
entered Budapest fight Fascists ; they fought workers, soldiers, ^ 
students and they could find no Himganans to figbt ^^ngside ^em 
No honest Communist can now ignore the truth about Hungary 
Tbe Hungarian people were the victims of tyranny and^ppresaon 
malou^mg as Socialism. A corrupted Commumst party swoUen 
by an mflux of careerists ; a highly paid secret policy which jail^ 
tortured and murdered dissenters, a State machine warped 
bureaucracy : these were the means hy which the worst features of 
were imposed on Hrmgaw. Tet 
dictatorship was so rotten and so umversaUy detested that it 
collapsed like a house of cards the instant the people ro^ to their feet. 

5 of the revXtionanes--^^ and non-Comm^istS:-- 

6 to mn IS democratic, and genmnely Socialist 

Hungary But their hopes were crushed by Soviet intervention. 

In Vienna I was offered B1,000 on behalf of an Amencan news- 
paper chainAf I would write for them on Hungary as a renegade. I 
ttilt I had no intention of resigning from the Commumst 
party I will fight inside the party for a return to SocMst 
for political honesty, and for real international sohdan^ T?®®® 
Sply “ ^tspottra ^ndeamatlop of crimes committed 

0 ^ tSelres Commrmlsts as of crimes committed W 

‘“The^utlTe committee of the Brttish Con^p^ P^y 
on Not 10-11 to convene a special ooi^ss in 1987 to dMOMS 
“^end^oies” which oonld “weaken the party’s OT^mlmtion^ 
principles ” Mr. GoUan, after an apologia lor the Soviet action to 
SSSarf apZiled for “nmty” and “disoiphne” among party 
S^era' StS that there were “acute dlilerencee ’’over the 
OTente to The party’s Politioal Committee issued a sta^ 

Srfon™l5 denouSctog “fascist and 
elements inside and outside Hungw, 
majority ” of party members were stanffi^ 

that « those who have resigned are profoundly mistaken . . . and . . . 
wiU deeply regret that they took this step. 

On Nov. 29 the Communist party suspended Peter 

oaStlhst Pr^^s or a Sadist pubHcation to oarry forward his attacks 
on the party.” 


Student I>einottstrations. Strong support for the Hungarian people 
was expressed by the student bodies of all British universiti^, 
several large-scale anti-Communist demonstrations taking place in 
London. A petition signed by 27,000 members of the London Urd- 
versity Students' Union, protesting at the Soviet military action in 
Hungary and calling for the i m mediate withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
was presented at the Soviet Embassy on Nov. 9 ; mounted police 
were called in to prevent students from breaking into the building. 
On Nov. 11, after a meetmg m Hyde Park at which students from 
London, Leeds and Nottingham Universities passed resolutions 
condemning ** Russian atrocities and treachery ’’ in Hungary, large 
crowds of student demonstrator smashed the windows of the Com- 
munist Party headquarters in King Street, shouting slogans such as 

Down with Communism,” Bum the Daily Worker/^ and Free- 
dom for Hungary ” 

The Communist Club at Oxford University dissolved itself on 
Nov. 9, declaring that the Communist Party was “ completely 
discredited ” and that ** the sooner it gets out of British pohtics the 
better.” 

Archbishop of Camerbtiry's DenmiciatioiJi of Soviet Goverimieot. 
Speaking at a mass meetmg at the Albert Hall (London) on Nov . 28 
m support of Hungary, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) 
denounced the present leaders of the U.S.S.B. as “ the instniments 
and slaves of the Bevil ” and descnhed the Soviet Government as 
“ the universal enemy of mankind-” We stand amazed,” Br. 
Fisher declared, before an act altogether e^ — Because the rulers 
of Russia have expelled God from their belief, they are able in this 
day and age to violate and outrage not only ^ the laws of God but 
all the hopes and aspirations of the human spirit. Having left them- 
selves nothing to worship but themselves, they have become to a 
unique degree the instruments and slaves of the Devil - . In this day 
of Hungary's crucifixion we can see through the darkness signs to 
sustam our faith. Hungary's sufferings even now are not in vam. 
The Soviet Government is known throughout the world as never 
before to be the universal enemy of mankind . - ” 


United States. 

In his broadcast of Oct. 31 in which he criticized the Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt (see page 15210), President 
Eisenhower also referred to the situation in Hungary as 

follows : ^ + 

‘‘ After World War II the Soviet Umon used military force to 
impose on the nations of Eastern Europe governments of Soviet 
shoice— servants of Moscow It has been consistent U.S. policy to 
seek to end this situation. We have sought to fulfil the wartime 
pledge that these oountri^ should once agam know sovereignty ana 
self-government. ... 

“ We oonld not, of course, carry out tins policy by resort to fo^. 
This would have been contrary both to the best intererts of the 
East European peoples and to the prmciples of the Umted Nations. 
But we did help to keep alive the hope of these peoples for freedom . . . 

Recently, the wdl of these peoples for national independence has 
become more and more insistent A few days ago the people of 
Poland, with their proud and deathless devotion to freedom, moved 
to secure a peaceful transition to a new Government. Tto Govern- 
ment, it seems, wdl strive genuinely to serve the Polish people. 
More recently, all the world has been watching dramatic evente m 
Hungary, where this brave people, as so often in the p^, have 
offered their very lives for independence from foreign masters. 

" We cannot yet know if these avowed purposes ^ be truly 
carried out But two things are clear. First, the fe^ur and 
sacrifice of the peoples of these countries, in th^ame of freedom, 
have brought real promise that the light of hberty soon shm© 
again in the darkness Second, if the Soviet 
aSs upon its announced intention 

world "Wl witness the greatest forward stride toward justice, trust 
and understanding among nations in our generation * — 

“ Only yesterday, the Soviet Union issued an important statem^t 
on its relations with the countries of Eastern Europe I^e 
second column]- This statement recognized the need for a review of 
Soviet pohoies, and the amendment of these pohcies to meet the 
demands of tbe people for greater nation^ mdependence 
freedom. The Soviet Union declared its ^dme^ 
withdrawal of Soviet advsers who have been the effecti^ 
force m Soviet-occupied countries ; ^d also to 
drawal of Soviet forces from Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. 

« The U S A. has made clear its readiness to assi^ econ^^y 
the new and independent governments 

Xeadv been m contact with the new Foh^ Government on this 
matter. We have also publicly declared tlmt we do not dem^d of 
these governments their adoption of any particular form of 
a condition for economic assistance. Our one concern is that they 
should be free — ^for their sake, and for freedom s sake. 

« We have also-wxth respect to the Soviet Umon-^ought to 
remove my false fears that we would look 
in these Eastern European countries as i^tential 

have no ^ch ulterior purpose. We see these people ends, and 
we wish simply that they should be frien*^ who are free 

The President’s broadcast was mad.e four ^ys before 
So^^t attack on Budapest and the subs^umt snpp^on of 
the Htmearian freedom movement. In a stat^ent on N^. 8, 
Presiden?Eisehhower denounced “&e brutal 
wXcted hy imperialist Communism” ; 

ScTtmgffle of the Hungarian people to ’mn bber^:^ 
themselves and their children would be long and sortQwftiHy 
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remembered ” by all Americans ; and annonnced that 5,000 
Hungarian refugees would be admitted to the U.S.A. as an 

extraordinary measure ’’ without regard to existmg immigra- 
tion legislation. The President had previously offered 
$20,000,(X>0 worth of food and medical supplies to reheve 
suffering m Hungary. 

Demonstrations is support of Hungary mcluded a mass meetup 
at Madison Square Garden (New York) on Not. 8, attended by 
10,000 people and addressed by Miss Ann a Ketbly (the Hungarian 
Socialist leader, and a member of M. Nagy’s Government before its 
overthrow) and Governor Averell Harriman. Messages of support 
were sent by President Eisenhower, ex-President Hoover, and Mayor 
Wagner of New York. 

Western Europe. 

Reactions in the Western European countries are summarized 
below : 

France. After a ceremony on Nov. 7 at the Arc de Tnomphe m 
Paris, where 10,000 people paid homage to the victims of Soviet 
tyranny in Hungary, great crowds of demonstrators attacked the 
headquarters of the French Communist Party, broke mto the building, 
set fire to the premises, and burled furmture, office eqmpment, and 
documents into the st^t. Order was eventually restored by the 
pohce, and the flames put out by the fire brigade Student demon- 
strators also attacked the offices of HuifiamU (the Communist organ), 
smashed the windows, but were prevented by the pohce from breaking 
into the building. 

Further disturbance occurred on the following day, when an 
attempted Co mm unist demonstration near the Place de la R6pub- 
hque was broken up by counter-demonstrators Many people were 
mjured in fierce street fighting (two subsequently dymg from their 
injuries), the pohce using batons and tear-gas to restore order. 

In the Pro vmces, Communist party offices were sacked m Marseilles, 
Strasbourg, Alencon, and other centres ; 50 people were injured in 
a pitched battle at Nice between Communists and anti-Communists ; 
and local Communist leaders at Bastia (Corsica) were besieged for 
hours in their headquarters before being rescued by the pohce from 
hostile crowds. Mass resignations from the French Communist Party 
were reported in many parts of the country. 

The Soviet repression in Hungary was denounced by many writers, 
artists, professors, and other Intellectuals, a number of whom had 
maintained friendly relations with the Communist Party m the past. 
They mcluded M. Jean-Paul Sartre, the existentiahst philosopher, 
who announced that he was breaking off all relations with Soviet 
writers and with French Communists m protest against Soviet 
brutalities m Himgary. M. Sartre also resigned from the Franco-Soviet 
Friendship Society, describing the present Soviet Government as 
“ goiG^ further than Stalimsm after having denounced it.** 

Amidst constant interruptions and jeers from the Communist 
deputies, the President of the French National Assembly (M. Le 
Troquer) paid tribute on Nov. 6 to the Hungarian workers, peasants, 
students and patriots who died m defence of hberty ** At the request 
of M. Le Troquer, aU deputies (except the Communists) stood m 
silence for one minute as a tribute to those who had fallen. Violent 
altercations between Co mmunis t and anti-Communist deputies later 
led to the suspension of the sitting. 

Italy. As in France and Britain, large numhers of Communists 
resigned from the party in protest against the Soviet action m 
Hungary. Anti-Communist demonstrations took place m many 
Italian cities, all Communist offices in Rome and other centres being 
guarded by strong forces of police to prevent incidents On Nov. 11 
a bomb was thrown mto the garden of the Soviet Embassy m Rome, 
causing no casualties and no damage apart from broken windows. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, like the French National Assem- 
bly, observed a one-minute silence on Nov. 6 in memory of the 
Hungarian patriots — the Communists remaining seated. Signor 
Kenni, the leader of the Left-wing Socialists, paid tribute with other 
members of his party, having previously issued a statement de- 
nouncing the Soviet repression m Hungary and referrmg to the 
** deep disagreement ** between bfruself and the Italian Communist 
Party on this issue. Signor Nenni (who had collaborated closely with 
the Communists for many years) had earher announced that he was 
giving his Stalin Prize, amounting to 16,000,000 lire (£9,600), to 
Hunganan refugee families 

Switzerland. The Svriss Federal Council issued the following 
statement after an emei^ency session on Nov. 4 The Federal 
Council has been shocked by the events in Hungary. It knows it is 
representing the sentiments of the Swiss people when it expresses 
sadness at the suppression of the independence, hberty, and self- 
determination of the Hungarian people These events show that 
those principles of mtemational law and international morality 
which have been recognized by the XT.N. Charter and other inter- 
state treaties are being violated, and that right is once more being 
suppressed by might . . ** 

Nation-wide anger and indignation at the Soviet brutalities m 
Hungary, and m particular at the deportations, was expressed in a 
three-minute silence observed throughout Switzerland on Nov. 20, 
Earlier, large protest demonstrations took place in many Swiss cities 
on Nov. 5-7 , thousands of signatures were affixed to petitions nflUing 
the breaking-off of , diplomatio relations with the U.S.S.R. ; and 
of Zflrich severed all cultural and soientiflo contacts 
a^demic institutions on Nov. 8. The Swiss Trade Union 
rejected an invitation by the AU-Unlou 
CotmjaiE ofnSjiiriet Trade Unions proposing the visit of a Swiss trade 


union delegation to the Soviet Umon. In its reply, the Swiss Federa- 
tion said that “ the bloody intervention by Soviet troops agamst the 
Huc^arian people fighting for their hberty and human dignity has 
unmasked the true nature of the hypocritical Soviet statements on 
* peaceful co-existenee * ” 

Hundreds of demonstrators broke mto the grounds ot the Soviet 
Embassy in Berne on Nov. 5, burned the Soviet flag, and hoisted the 
Hunganan flag The police used tear-gas to restore order 

Leading members of the Swiss Coimnimist Paity (the Party of 
Labour) resigned from the paity in protest at its support for Soviet 
intervention in Hungary They mcluded the former president of the 
Communist youth organization, and several Commumst members 
of the Cantonal Assembhes of Zurich and Basle. 

Western Germany. Mass demonstrations m support of the Hun- 
ganan people were held on Nov- 5-6 in Bonn, Hamburg, Cologne, and 
other West German cities, and also m West Berlin. Flags were flown 
at half-mast on all Government bmldmgs in honour of the Hungarian 
patriots, and the 6,000,000 members of the AVest German Trade 
Union Federation observed a three-mmute silence The Soviet 
Embassy m Bonn was stoned by student demonstrators 

In West Berlin over 100,000 people — ^many from the Soviet sector 
of the city — demonstrated before the City Hall on Nov 5 m support 
of Hungary Some 3,000 Berlm students marched to the Soviet war 
memorial in the British sector of the city, broke through pohce 
cordons, and laid a wreath m the Himganan national colours. The 
Communist authorities in East Berlm sent strong reinforcements of 
“ People’s Pohce ” to the border between the eastern and western 
sectors of the city, but no incidents occurred 

Netherlands. A three-minute silence was observed throughont 
the Netherlands on Nov 8, all work in offices, shops and factories 
being stopped and all transport coming to a standstill. All parties m 
the States-Geueral — except the Commumsts — expressed their 
abhoirence of the Soviet Goveimment’s action in Hungary. Among 
nation-wide manifestations of support for the Himganan people, 
some 60,000 Roman Cathohcs marched in silent prayer through 
Amsterdam, the dockers at Rotterdam refused to unload Soviet 
ships in the harbour ; and angry crowds stoned the Soviet Embassy 
m The Hague and the Soviet commercial mission in Amsterdam. 
Other demonstrators wrecked the offices of the Dutch Communist 
newspaper. 

Belgium. The Foreign Munster (M. Spaak) sent a letter to Mr. 
Shepilov on Nov. 7 emphasizing that the Belgian people were deeply 
moved by the fate of the Hunganan people, and oallmg upon the 
Soviet Government to end its intervention in Hungary and permit 
the Hungarian people to choose their own regime Anti-Russian 
demonstrations occurred in different parts of Belgium, a nation-wide 
flve-minute silence being observed on Nov 7 m memory of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters ^ 

Luxembiu^. Some 2,000 students forced their way mto the Soviet 
Embassy in Luxemburg on Nov. 6 and broke up a party celebrating 
the 39th anniversary of the Russian Revolution. While the Soviet 
Ambassador fled to the cellar and locked himself in, the demon- 
strators set fire to the premises with torches, smashed furniture, 
threw it out of the wmdows, and burned it m the garden outside 
Many students were injured m clashes with the pohce before order 
was restored. 

Scandinavian Countries. Mass protest demonstrations took place 
during the first week of November outside the Soviet Embassies m 
Oslo, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, leading to several clashes with the 
pohce A home-made bomb was thrown at the Soviet Embassy in 
Copenhagen, causing no damage or casualties. 

Iceland. Hundreds of student demonstrators stoned the Soviet 
Legation in Reykjavik on Nov- 8 and tor© dovm the Red Flag. 
Soviet officials who tried to argue with the crowds were pelted with 
mud. 

Portugal. Large crowds demonstrated against the Soviet Union in 
Lisbon, Oporto, and other Portuguese cities The Portuguese Govern- 
ment expressed its condemnation of Soviet aggression in Hungary, 
while the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon appealed for prayers for the 
Hxmgrarian people. 

Other CountricKS. 

Reactions in other countries are summarized below. 

Turkey. The Soviet action in Hungary was strongly condemned 
by the Turkish Press, the following extract from Cumhuriyet (one of 
Turk©y*s leadmg newspapers) being typical of many press comments : 
** The bloody tragedy that has been enacted on Hungarian soil has 
finally revealed the true face of the Soviet Union — a face which up to 
now has been masked by the Russian claim to be the protector of 
small nations . . . The Budapest events prove that the people who 
condemned Stahn’s tyranny possess the ability to apply the same 
principles with even greater thoroughness and cruelty ” 

Pakistan. Sympathy with the Hungarian people was also expressed 
by the Pakistani press and by leading personalities The Prime 
Mliuster, Mr. Suhrawardy, appealed to Marshal Bulganin on Nov. 5 
to desist from the use of force in Hungary and to allow the Hungarian 
people to ** decide for themselves, without coercion, the form of 
govemnaent they wish to establish m their country.** 

Pakistan was a co-sponsor (with Italy, the Irish Republic, Pern, 
and Cuba) of the resolution, adopted by the special emergency 
session of the General Assembly, calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary, the entry of U.N. observers, 
and the holding of free elections under U.N. auspices [see above!* ; 
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Indonesia. Tlie Indonesian Government issued a statement on i 
Not. 9 winch (1) regretted the involvement of Hnssian troops in f 
Hungary ; (2) declared that the presence of Soviet forces m Hungary f 
was not in accordance with the spirit and principles of the Bandung [ 
Conference » (3) pointed out that the Hungarian people were unable 1 
in present circumstances to choose their form of government freely ; ' 

and (4) expressed the * earnest hope that ** every opportunity may ^ 
be given to the people of Hungary to determine the nature and | 
structui'e of them own national Government ” ! 

Indonesian political leaders of all parties denounced the Soviet 
aggression in Hungary in as strong terms as those used to condemn 
the Anglo-French mtervention in Eg 3 T)t. Mr. Natsir, chairman of the 
Masjumi (Moslem) party, declared that Indonesia must stand firmly 
behind Hungary if she wished to pursue a truly independent foreign 
pohcy ; Air. Sutomo, chairman of the Indonesian People’s Party, 
and a leader of the Indonesian national struggle for independence, 
accused Russia of conmutting aggression against Hungary and 
violating the U.N. Charter , and Mr Hamid AJf agn, a leader of the 
P.S I. (Soeiahst Party), said that Soviet Communism had clearly 
shown its colonial characteristics 

Soviet Union, Renunciations of the Hungarian freedom fighters as 
“ counter-revolutionaries,” ‘‘ reactionaries ” and “ fascists *’ were 
accompanied by bitter attacks on America, Britain and Prance m 
the Soviet press and radio Moscow broadcasts accused the intelhgence 
services of the Western Powers, and particularly of the U.S A., of 
being behind the “ revolt against the Hungarian People’s Govern- 
ment,” and denoxmced the U S. Congress and Radio Pree Europe 
for inciting “ subversive activities against the Socialist countries.” 

Diplomatic representatives of all the NATO Powers and of Israel 
walked out of a Kremhn reception on Nov. 17 after Mr. Khrushchev 
had violently attacked the Western Powers and Israel They also 
walked out of a Pohsh Embassy reception on Nov. 18 when Mr 
Khrushchev spoke m similar terms In the course of his remarks 
IMr. Khrushchev denounced the piratical attacks ” against Egypt by 
Britain and Prance and ** their puppet Israel ” , said that “ fascist 
bands ” were making '' furious attacks on Commumsts and other 
progressives ” m France, Italy, and other Western countries ; and 
declared that the counter-revolution ” in Hungary had been 
** shattered.” Addressing the Western representatives directly as 
** the capitalists and their representatives,” Mr. Khrushchev said • 

'' It does not depend on you whether we continue to exist If you 
do not like us, do not accept our invitations and do not mvite us to 
visit you. History is on our side whether you like it or not — ^we will 
bury you.” Press correspondents reported that President Voroshilov, 
Mr. Mikoyan, and other Soviet leaders present had been greatly 
embarrassed at Mr Khrushchev’s outbursts and had unsuccessfully 
tried to restrain. Mm 

Communist China. The official Chinese Communist organ supported 
the Soviet action m Hungary as ** entirely just,” declaring that 
Soviet troops had entered Hungary ** to restore order at the reguest 
of the Hungarian Government and m accordance with the genuine 
desire of the Hungarian people.” 

Czechoslovakia. A similar pro-Moscow line was followed in 
Czechoslovakia, where declarations of support for the Kadar regime 
in Hxmgary were accompanied by fulsome adulations of the Soviet 
TJmon m JSude Pravo (the Commumst organ) and by Prague Radio. 

In a speech m Prague on Nov. 7, the Prime Minister (Mr. Siroky) 
pledged “eternal and mdestruotible friendship” for the Soviet 
Union, threatened that an “ iron fist ” would be used agamst anyone 
attempting to create disorders in Czechoslovakia, and declared that 
the Czechoslovak people had “ fury in their hearts ” at the “ criminal 
attack ” by Britam, Prance and Israel against Egypt. 

A joint declaration was issued on Nov. 16 by the Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian Governments declaring that the United Nations had no 
right to intervene in the Hungarian situation, which was solely an 
internal matter. It supported the Soviet Government’s action in 
sending troops to Hungary to put down, a “ revolt ” aimed at the 
“ restoration of capitalism,” and asserted that these troops had been 
called in by the Hungarian Government in the “ exercise of its 
sovereignty and by virtue of international law.” The statement 
followed a brief visit to Budapest on Nov. W by a Czechoslovak 
Governonent delegation led by Mr. Siroky. 

Poland. The Central Committee of the United Workers* Party 
issued a cautiously- worded statement on Nov. 2 [i e. before the final 
Soviet attack on Budapest] saying that the Polish people were 
following “ with tremendous tension the tragic course of Hungarian, 
events ” After referring to the “ errors ” of the Hungarian Com- 
munist leadership in the past, the statement said that the decision to 
call in Soviet troops had resulted m “ tragic oonseguences ” and 
“ fratricidal strife.” It went on to refer to “ reactionary elements 
who were “ more and more gaining the upper hand ”j in. Hungary, 
and expressed confidence that “ the working masses of Hungary wiu 
succeed in repelling the forces of reaction.” 

Press correspondents in Warsaw reported that the Soviet attack on. 
Budapest and the suppression of the Hungarian freedom movement 
had come as a great shock to Polish opinion, and that there was 
nation-wide sympathy for the Hungarian people and detestation of 
the Soviet action. Tryhuna Jjudu wrote that “ events m Hungary 
have shaken the conscience of every honest man in Poland.” 

Yugoslavia. In a speech on Nov. 11 at Pula (Pola), President Tito 
spoke of the Hungarian situation and at the same time disolosed the 
existence of sharp divisions in the Soviet leadership between Stalinists 
and anti-StaBnlsts. [This speech wlU he summarized In a subsequent 
Issue.— JSd. JS:.O.A.l. 


India. The attitude of the Indian Government in denouncing the 
Anglo-French mtervention m Egypt while abstaining in the U.N 
General Assembly from condemning Soviet aggression in Hungary 
was strongly criticized in ma ny leading Indian newspapers Particular 
cnfcicisin was directed agamst ZMr. Krishna Menon, combined with. 
demands for his recall or dismissal. {These developments will be 
desenbed in subsequent issues, together with statements by Air. 
Nehru on his Government’s attitude toward the Aliddle Bast and 
Hungarian situations. — Ed, K.C A. J. 

Mass Exodus of Hungariaii Refugees. 

The number of Hungarian refugees crossing the frontier into 
Austria, which had totalled about 30,000 by mid-November, 
increased greatly during the last fortnight of that month and 
by Dee. 1 had amounted to over 100,000 — more than one per 
cent of Hungary’s total population. Despite Soviet military 
control of the Western frontier, tens of thousands of refugees 
succeeded m crossmg into Austria at great risk to their lives, 
and in many cases after narrowly avoiding capture by Russian 
patrols. They included large numbers of young persons who 
fled the country to avoid the mass deportations to Russia, and 
many mothers and young children. The great majority of the 
refugees arrived in an exhausted condition, possessing only the 
clothes they were wearmg. Many of them had entered Austria 
after swimming across a canal on the frontier — ^in some eases 
under fire from Russian troops — while others crossed the 
border through woods and fields and by unfrequented paths. 

Many refugees, however, were mtercepted by Russian patrols 
before they could cross the frontier, a number bemg shot dead 
by Soviet soldiers. It was officially annoimced m Vienna on 
Nov. 23 that a Soviet soldier who crossed the Austrian border 
in an attempt to seize an 18-year-old Hungarian refugee girl 
had been shot dead by an Austrian frontier guard, and two 
other Soviet soldiers arrested. A sharp protest at the violation 
of Austrian territory was made by Austria to the Soviet 
Government. 

As announced on Nov. 14 by the Office of the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees (see page 15194, first column), a 
total of 25,000 refugees had been offered asylum m the U.S. A. 

(5.000) , Switzerland (4,000), Argentina (3,000), Australia 

(3.000) , Western Germany (3,000), the United Kmgdom 
(2,500), Italy (2,000), the Netherlands (1,000), Sweden (1,000), 
and New Zealand (1,000), in addition to offers from France 
(without limit), Canada, and Norway. On Nov. 22, however, 
the Austrian State Secretary (Dr. Kreisky) emphasized that 
the refugee situation had become catastrophic,” that refugees 
were continuing to pour into Austria, and that the Austrian 
Gkjvernment were facing the gravest difficulties in accom- 
modating them in transit camps and providing food, clothing, 
and medicine. He appealed to the U.N. and the Western 
countries for rapid help and ** quick action to provide a solu- 
tion in a matter of hours,” stressing that Austria did not 
possess tlie facilities for coping with the flood of refugees. 

Dr. ICreisky’s plea was reinforced by the Director of the 
Inter-Govemmental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), Mr. Harold Tittmann, who described the situation on 
the Austro-Hungarian border as ““tragic” and who added: 

“ They [the refugees] crossed the border m appalling condi- 
tions ; many are wounded owing to Soviet shooting, all are 
hungry and soaked to the skin, and the temperature is below 
freezmg-pomt.” 

Although thousands of refugees had left Austria by rail and air for 
countries which had offered them asylum, some 60,000 were still in 
Austrian reception centres by the end of November, their number 
being continually mcreased by further groups crossing the frontier. 
The U N Secretary-General, Dr Hammarskjold, issued an appeal on 
Nov. 29 to all countries, whether U.N, members or not, to provide 
financial assistance for the Hungarian refugee problem, which Imd 
become “ of the utmost urgency.” Previously (Nov. 13), at a meeting 
in Geneva, representatives of 22 voluntary associations, interna- 
tional organizations, and governmental and mter-govemmental 
bodies had a^eed that the extensive but hitherto disparate efforts 
for the relief of Hungarian refugees should be oo-ordmated by the 
Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, 

Apart from aid rendered by the International Red Cross and 
other international bodies, extensive aid for the refugees was 
provided by the Governments, Red Cross societies, and 
voluntary organizations of a large number of Western coun- 
tries, includuig Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Western Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Rush Republic, and the United States. 

Tn Britain, a Hungarian National Relief Bhmd set up by the Xiord 
Mayor of London (Sir CuUum Welch) on Nov. 9 bad raised over 
£1,000,000 by the begmmng of December, contributions in large and 
small amounts being made by all sections of the population. Among 
the contributors were H M. the Queen, other members of the 
family, and Sir Winston Ohurchill, who donated £1,000. 
funds were also Instituted by the British Red Cross (^45,000 
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raised by Dec 1), the United Xations Association, the Save the 
Children Fond, the Oxford Committee for Famine Rehef, the 
Churches, and the trade nnions (miners, railwajmen, etc.). Comple- 
mentary with the National Relief Fnnd. relief funds were mstitnted 
by the Mayors and Lord Mayors of towns and cities thronghont the 
country and by nrhan and rural district councils, extendingr to the 
smallest villages ; by the end of November amounts raised by Lord 
Mayors" and Lord Provosts" Funds in the leading cities mcluded 
£18,500 m Liverpool, £12,000 in Glasgow. £12,000 m Leeds, £10,600 
m Edinburgh, and £9,000 in Manchester. Schools throi’ghont the 
country collected money, clothing, and toys for the Hungarian 
refugee children, while Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Church of England 
Children’s Society, and other charitable organizations offered to take 
homeless child refugees. 

With the concurrence of H M Government, the British Red Cross 
Church organizations, and the U.N- High Commissioner’s Office for 
Refugees, a British Council for Aid to Refugees was set up to 
co-ordinate all aspects of British aid to refugees ; inter aha: it was 
agreed that temporary hostel accommodation would be provided hy 
the London County Council ; that the W V S u ould co-ordinate 
the collection of clothing throughout the country ; that the B.C.A R. 
would have primary responsibility for the reception and welfare of 
refugees, and for finding them employment ; and that appeals for 
funds would be directed as far as possible into three mam channels — 
the Lord Mayor of London’s Fund, the U N.A, campaign, and Church 
appeals. H.M Government announced on Nov. 21 that it was makmg 
an immediate contribution of £29,000 to the Austrian Government’s 
Refugee Fund and of £30,000 to funds for refugee relief set up by the 
U N. Secretary -General. Together with £50,000 already granted to 
the Red Cross for aid to Hungary, and £10,000 to the B C A R , the 
Government had thus contributed £110,000 to Hungarian relief. 

National relief committees for assistance to the Hungarian refugees, 
similar to that m Britain, were set up in many other countries, 
supplemented by large-scale assistance from the national Red Cross 
societies and voluntary organizations. The British, Belgian, Nether- 
lands, Swiss, Swedish, and West German Governments sent special 
trams to Yienna to take thousands of refugees to those countries, 
while the British Red Cross organized a regular air-lift of three planes 
a day (banning on Nov. 18) to fly refugees to Britam. 

The New Zealand Government announced on Nov. 23 that, m 
addition to £10,000 already contributed, it would give a further 
£30,000 for refugee relief, to be divided between the Office of the 
TJ.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for European Migration, and the special fund for rehef 
inside Hungary set up by the U N. Secretary-General. Moreover, a 
special grant of £25,000 would he made, additional to the normal 
New Zealand contribution to the High Commissioner’s 1957 pro- 
gramme. 

President Eisenliower announced on Dec. 1 that 21,500 
Hungarian refugees would be admitted to the U.S jV. instead of 

5.000 as originally planned, and that Congress would be asked 
to give all the refugees permanent residence status so as to allow 
them to remain in the United States. On Nov. 23 the British 
Government had announced that it would waive the limit of 
2,500 refugees entering the United Kingdom, and that “ plans 
are being worked out on an emergency basis to accommodate 
large numbers of refugees . . . and steps bemg taken to provide 
for them temporarily imtil proper arrangements can be made 
for their disposal.” Among aid rendered by other countries, 
the Netherlands agreed to take 5,000 refugees, instead of 1,000 
as earlier announced ; Denmark offered to accept 1,200 ; and 
Norway offered to take 2,000 refugees, who were temporarily 
accommodated in a large hostel near Linz (Austria) bought by 
the Norwegian Government. The U S. and Canadian Gnvem- 
ments organized air-lifts to bring refugees to North America, a 
similar air-lift being set up by the British Red Cross as stated 
above. As a result of the British Government’s action in 
waiving the previous limit of 2,500, a total of over 6,000 
Hungarian refugees had been admitted to the United Kingdom 
by the beginnmg of December. Many homeless mothers and 
children were offered accommodation by British families, while 
a number of refugees were temporarily housed at Donington 
Hall, an unused 80-room mansion in Leicestershire. 

On Oct. 28 the Hungarian Red Cross had sent an urgent 
message to the International Red Cross in Geneva appealir^ 
for immediate aid m foodstuffs in medical supplies for “ between 

10.000 and 50,000 people ” m Hungary, In response to this 
app^l, large quantities of rehef supplies — ^blood plasma, 
penicillin and other anti-biotics, drugs, bandages, tmned foods, 
condensed milk, special food for infants, etc. — ^were sent from 
Brit^, Prance, Italy, Switzerland, Western Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
other countries by road, rail and air to Vienna, from where 
they were partly sent by road and partly flown to Budapest by 
ai^Mts organized hy the International Red Cross with the 
ecf^p^lmn of the Hungarian Government. Poland, Yugo- 

Eastern Germany also sent food and medical 


Despite the desperate phght of the Hungarian population 
and the urgent need for food and medical aid, the Soviet Army 
prevented the entry and distribution of relief supplies for 
about a week after its final assault on Budapest. This inhuman 
action was strongly denounced in the Western countries and at 
the United Nations, notably by Mr. Cabot Lodge in the General 
Assembly’s emergency session of Nov. 8-9 (see page 15233, 
second column). 

An agreement was signed in Geneva on Nov. 18 between the 
Kadar Government, the International Red Cross, and the 
Hungarian Red Cross whereby all relief offered to Hungary by 
Governments, national Red Cross societies, U.N. agencies, and 
private bodies was cliannelled through the International Red 
Cross, which was made responsible for distribution in Hungary 
“without distinction.” The Hungarian Government under- 
took to provide all necessary facilities and to ensure the safety 
of I-R.C. personnel distributing supplies m Hungary. This was 
the firsrt time smce the v/ar that the International Red Cross 
had been permitted to carry out its humantarian activities in 
any Communist country. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manches- 
ter Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tribime - 
United Nations Information Centre, London - Le Monde, 
Paris - Neue Ziircher Zeitung - Netherlands News Agency - 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Norwegian Embassy, 
London - Turkish Embassy, London - Indonesian Embassy, 
London - Polish Embassy, London - Australian, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London) 

(Prev. rep. Hungary, 151S9 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Cabinet. - Mr. DesaPs Appointment. » 
Resignation of Mr. Shastri. - The Ariyalur and Mahbub- 
nagar Train Disasters. 

It was announced on Nov. 14 that Mr. Morarji Desai, Chief 
Minister of Bombay State before the recent reorganization of 
States, had been appointed a member of the Indian Cabmet 
and would take over the IMimstries of Heavy Industries 
and of Commerce and Consumer Industries from Pandit Pant 
and Sardar Swaran Singh respectively. Mr. Desai is not a 
member of the Union Parliament but, under the Indian Constitu- 
tion, he can he a Mmister for a six-month period without being 
a member, and can participate in the proceedings of both 
Houses without, however, being able to vote. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, the Indian Railway Mmister, 
resigned on Nov. 26 because of a serious tram disaster which had 
occurred near Ariyalur (Madras) on Nov. 23, when the Tuti- 
corin express plunged from a bridge which was believed to have 
been weakened by floods, causing the deaths of 137 people and 
mjuries to another 1 08. A similar disaster had occurred nearly 
three months earlier (Sept. 2), when two coaches of a train from 
Secunderabad to Dronachalam fell into a swollen stream near 
Mahbubnagar (60 miles from Hyderabad City) after a bndge 
which had been weakened by floods had collapsed as the 
engine passed over it , 112 people were killed and 22 injured. 
Thus had been the second accident of its kind in the Hyderabad 
area, following one in 1954 near Jangaon (about 100 miles from 
Hyderabad) m which 139 persons were killed wlien a train 
plunged mto a flooded river after the collapse of a bndge. 
(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Cabmet, 15130 A.) 

B. NORWAY. — The Fridtjof Nansen. Institute. 

The establishment of a Fndtjof Nansen Institute for 
Humamst and Social Research was announced in Oslo on 
Oct. 10, the anniversary of the birth of the famous Norwegian 
explorer, scientist, humamst, and statesman. The creation of 
the Institute was made possible by a gift of £20,000 from 
Norsk Hydro, the Norwegian chemical concern. It was stated 
that the Institute would carry out research m the field of human 
relations, particularly into the problems of working life, and 
also in the field of international relations, ■with particular 
reference to the problems of small nations. 

(Norwegian Embassy Press Office, London) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Arms Exports to Egypt 

and Israel, 19^1-1956. 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Thorneycroft), m a 
written parliamentary reply, gave the following details on 
Nov. 23 of military and certain other goods exported by 
Britain to Egypt and Israel between January 1951 and June 
1956 : (a) explosives (including industrial explosives) — 

£1,171,000 to Egypt, £444,000 to Israel ; (b) arras, ammunition, 
and military stores— £3,193,000 to Egypt, £1,443,000 to 
Israel; (c) aircraft and parts (including civil aircraft — 
£4,689,000 to Egypt, £1,372,000 to Israel. (Daily Telegraph) 
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A. AUSTRALIA - UNTIED KINGDOM. — Principles 
of New Trade Agreement. 

A joint statement issued in London on Nov. 12 by Mr. 
Peter Tbomeycroft (President of the Board of Trade) and 
Mr. McEwen (Australian Minister for Trade) announced that 
the British and Australian Governments had signed the heads 
of a new five-year trade agreement which woSd replace the 
Ottawa Agreement of 1932, and whose final text would he 
drawn up early m January 1957. The new agreement was the 
outcome of prolonged negotiations which had commenced last 
.June during the Commonwealth Prime Ministers^ Conference 
m London (see 14961 A.). 

The principal points covered by the heads of agreement and 
its four annexes w-ere as follows : 

(1) Both Governmeiits would immediately act “in conformity 
with the intention of the heads of agreement.” 

(2) The XJ K would maintam the duty-fi’ee entiry of Australian 
goods which were at present free of duty, except m cases where there 
was no active Australian trade interest 

(3) The U.K. would maintain the existmg guaranteed margins of 
pieference for Australian exports of butter, cheese, fruit, eggs, 
canned meat and milh:, honey, leather, tallow, zmc, barley, wheat, 
flour, eucalyptus oil, copra, sugar, light wines, coconut oil, currants, 
jam, eto 

(4) As regards other Australian goods, the U.E!- would consult 
Australia about any pioposals to reduce margins of preference on 
goods where there was an active Australian trade interest 

(5) The provisions of the 1932 Agreement m respect of TJ.E; meat 
imports from Australia would not he aSected. 

(6) The Australian and British Governments expressed the “ desire 
and expectation ” that sales of Australian wheat and flour in Britain 
(made on commercial terms between representatives of U.K. flour- 
millers and the Austrahan Wheat Board) should amount to 750,000 
tons per annum. Both Governments agreed to consult each other if 
British purchases fell below that figure, and an mter-governmental 
committee would be set up in London “ to consider the reasons for 
the shortfall and the possible solutions ” If deadlock resulted, either 
Government might call for a re-negotiation of the terms of the 
new agreement. 

(7) Australia would maintain the existing tarifC preferences on the 
Australian market for British goods, but would reduce the maigins of 
preference to a minimum of 7i per cent on capital goods and a 
nununum of 10 per cent on most other goods. 

The list of capital goods included, inter alia, iron and steel; 
aluminium and mokel , tinplate , non-ferrous alloys , agricultural 
and other machmery , machme tools , hall- and roller-beanngs , 
metal-working lathes , sewing-machmes , road-makmg and cement- 
making machinery ; cranes , conveyors ; tractors , locomotives , 
mternai oomhustion engmes , steam turbines ; certam electrical and 
power-station eQ.uipment ; dyestuffs , cement ; insecticides and 
disinfectants , cortain drugs and chemicals ,* plastic moulding 
materials ; packing materials ; cotton, rayon and artificial silk 
yams ; sewing cottons ; and ships 

[The former preference rate on capital goods from Britam was 
12 per cent On other goods it varied from 10-1 7 i per cent, although 
on some items it was as high as 27^^ per cent ] 

(8) Any decision on the alteration of Customs preferences that 
would normally apply would remain with the Australian Government, 
but the XT K. Government would be given full opportumty to express 
their views m each case. [Mr McEwen explained that a preference 
normally applying could be suspended by Australia if the goods in 
question were not commercially available from XJ.K. production*] 

(9) Australia would continue tariff policies that would ensure that : 

(а) protootion by tarifls would be afforded only to industries which 
were reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success on the 
basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient production ; 

(б) the Customs tar if f would he based on the principle that protective 
duties would not exceed a level that would give XJ 'K producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition, provided that in the applica- 
tion of this principle special consideration might be given to industries 
not fully established, and to industries essential lor defence purposes , 
(c) subject to certain international obligations, no new protective 
duty would be imposed and no existing protective duty increased on 
UK. goods to an amount in excess of the recommendations of the 
Tanff Board ; (d) XJ.K. producers would be entitled to full rights of 
hearing before the Tariff Board 

(10) Australia agreed to maintain all existing preferences in respect 
of imports from British Colonial territories pending further discus- 
sions m 1957 between the two Governments, in consultation with 
the territories concerned. Conversely, the U.K. would invite the 
Colonial Governments to mamtain for the time bemg the preferential 
tariffs at present applying to imports from Australia. 

(11) Close consultation would take place between the two Govem- 
ments on other matters affecting their mutual trade, such as agri- 
cultural production, marketing and import pohoies, subsidized 
imports, the disposal of surpluses, restrictive practices, and transport 
and communications. 

(12) Both Governments agreed to introduce legislation as soon as 
possible enabling them to impose anti-dnmping or countervailing 
duties against “ dumped ” or subsidized exports from third countries 


In a press statement on the same date, Mr. McEwen said 
that while Australia still accepted the principle of Imperial 
preference, the pattern of trade between the two countries 
had changed so much m the last 25 years that Britain now 
derived greater benefits from the 1932 Agreement than 
Australia. 

Allowing for price changes (ilVIr McEwen continued) Australian 
imports from the U-K. were almost lOO per cent higher post-war than 
pre-war, while Australian exports to the U-K- had declmed by 
20 per cent. In addition, Australia had been faced with balance-of- 
payments problems which had finally forced her to negotiate both 
for reductions m the preferential tariff granted on British goods 
(which would enable her to obtain new or improved markets for 
Australian exports m other countries) and for increases m the sales 
of Australian foodstuffs to Britam. By the new arrangement on 
tariffs Australia had gamed “ more freedom, and flesabfljty in the 
costs field and in negotiations for trade expansion m other markets,” 
while the wheat arrangements constituted a new and valuable 
base for Austrahan wheat exports. 

C Accordmg to statistics pubhshed in the British press, Australian 
wheat sales to the U.K. had fallen £pom an average of 2,000,000 tons 
before the Second World War to one of 650,000 tons in the post-war 
period The overall trade figures show that whilst in 193 S Anstralian 
exports to Britam totalled £71,800,000, and British exports to 
Australia £38,900,000, the comparable figures in 1955 were 
£265,000,000 for Australian exports to Bntam and £286,000,000 for 
Brftish exports to Australia 3 

It was pomted out in the British press that the new 
agreement favoured Australian rather than British trade 
and would expose many British industries — ^notably motor manu- 
facturmg — ^to sharper competition on the Australian market. 
On the other hand, 90 per cent of British exports to Australia 
would still enjoy preference, although at reduced rates- 
(Times - Financial Times - Austrahan News and Information 
Bureau - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Board of 
Trade Journal - The Economist) (Prev. rep. 14961 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Municipal Council for Gaza. 

A new municipal council for Gaza, consisting of a mayor and 
six councillors, was appointed on Nov. 26 by the Israeli Military 
Governor of Gaza, Colonel Gaon, who had been appointed to 
that post after the capture of the ‘‘‘ Gaza strip ’* during the 
Smai campaign. The new mayor, an Arab, had served as 
mayor of (Saza for 15 years before 1951. 

In a speech at the ceremony, and in a subsequent press 
statement. Colonel Gaon said that conditions in the (Gaza area 
had become normal to such an extent that local government 
could again operate ; that the XJ.N. Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) had resumed its work of caring for the approxi- 
mately 210,000 Arab refugees m the Gaza strip ” ,* and ttat 
food supplies, mcluding quantities of flour, were also being 
distributed by the Israeli authorities. — (Manchester Guardian) 

^rev. rep. 1:^173 A.) 

C. BRAZIL. — Freeing of German Pre-war Assets. 

Under a decree signed by President Kubitschek in September, 
all German pre-w^ar assets and rights which had been taken 
over by Brazil during the Second World XVar were restored to 
their owners. Deliveries will be made according to instmetions 
by a private German consortium which had negotiated the 
agreement with the Brazilian Government, and which Imd 
deposited with the JBanco do Brasil an amount corresponding 
to the claims for Brazihan war damages still outstanding. 
Assets and rights which had already been liquidated or incor- 
porated into the Brazilian economy were excluded from the 
releases, as well as assets belonging to perso^ who had been 
condemned for crimes against Brazil’s national security, 

(Bank of London and South America) 

D. ASIA. — Formation of Seven-Nation Asian Le^ 
Consultative Committee. 

It was announced on Nov. 15 in the capitals of the seven 
countries concerned that the Governments of Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, and Syria had set up an Asian 
Legal Consultative Committee, to which other Asian Govern- 
ments nught adhere. The committee, whose secretariat will he 
in New Delhi for the time being, will examine legal matters of 
common interest and make necessary recommendations. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

E. ARGENTINA. — New Minister of Labour. 

Dr. Horacio Aguirre Legarreta was appointed Minister of 
Labour m (General Aramburu’s Government on Sept. 25 in 
succession to Dr. Migone, who had resigned on the grounds of 
excessive work and ill-health. Dr. Migone had been criticized 
by both employers and workers in his attempts to find an 
acceptable solution to current wage and labour questions. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 149^ A.) 
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A. BAGHDAD PACT. — - Four-Power Discussions on 
Middle East Crisis. - Mr- Suiirawardy^s Call for Moslem 
Unity against External Subversion. - Turkish Warning on 
Soviet Penetration of Syria. - Turkish Minister recalled 
from IsraeL - U.S. Support for Baghdad Pact. 

The situation m the Aliddle East was discussed on Nov. T at 
a meeting in Teheran of the Prime Ministers of four of the five 
member-countries of the Baghdad Pact-General Nuri-es-Said 
(Iraq), Mr. Suhrawardy (Pakistan), Mr. Hussem Ala (Persia), 
and Mr. Adnan Menderes (Turkey). Britain, the fifth member- 
country, was not invited. Tlie meeting had been called on the 
initiative of the Shah of Persia and the President of Pakistan 
during the latter’s State visit to Teheran (see below). 

The following commumque was issued at the conclusion of 
the four-Power discussions : 

“ (1) As a result of the negotiations between H M, the Shah and 
the Pakistani President, the Imperial [Persian] Government mvited 
the Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Pakistan, Turkey, and Iraq, to 
visit Teheran to consider the situation created by (.a) Israeh 
aggression against Egypt and the occupation of Egyptian territory 
by Israel, and (b) military intervention by Bntam and France in 
Egypt. 

(2) The Premiers of Persia, Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq considered 
the critical situation created in this zone and unanimously reached 
the followmg decisions 

(а) They condemned the Israeh act of aggiession against Egypt, 
and deemed it necessary for the Israeli forces to return immediately 
to the cease-fire Ime and for all Egyptian prisoners to be repatriated 

(б) On the basis of the U.N. recommendations concerning the 

regi^ttable armed intervention of the British and French forces . . 

they decided to ask the British and French Governments to end 
hostihties immediately, to withdraw their forces from Egypt, and to 
respect folly the sovereignty, independence and territorial int^’ity 
of Egypt. 

(cr) To ensure a permanent peace in this zone, the four Govern- 
ments stated that the Israeh-Arab dispute must be settled immedi- 
ately on the basis of the 19^7 resolution of the Umted Nations. 

(d) The four Governments . . state that the Suez Canal problem 
must be settled under the auspices of the TJ N. by negotiations with 
Egypt. Freedom of navigation through the Canal must be safe- 
guarded, fully respecting Egyptian sovereignty. 

** (3) The four Governments were pleased that the British Ambas- 
sador in Teheran had stated that the jomt action by the four Govern- 
ments and the British Government on Nov. 5 [see helow] affected 
the decision for a cease-fire order at midnight on Nov. 6. They 
welcomed this decision and expressed the hope that there would be 
no delay in the implementation of the IT N. resolution for the 
establishment of an International Force. 

** (4) The four Governments appreciated the prompt action of 
America in the tJ.N. for safeguarding peace and supporting XJ.N. 
principles, 

“ (5) They confirmed their promise to respect the principles of the 
U N, Charter, and declared that aggression, in whatever manner, 
is resented by them The independence and sovereignty of all nations 
must be respected and safeguarded 

(6) The four Governments wore informed of the efforts made 
jointly or individually by them to safeguard peace. Emphasizing that 
their aUianee has no aggressive nature, they reiterated their desire 
to strive for the peace and security of this zone They expressed their 
distaste for the false statements made by some circles for the purpose 
of hampering peace and security in this zone.” 

A statement issued by the British Foreign Office on Nov. 8, 
with regard to approaches made by the other Baghdad Pact 
members, said that H*M. Government had “listened with 
close attention to the friendly and constructive advice offered,” 
and that the proposals put forward “ are consonant with H.M. 
Government’s views.” It added . “ As regards a settlement 
of the Palestme problem, H.M. Government’s views are well 
known, and were stated by the Prime Minister in his Guildhall 
speech on Nov. 9, 1955.” 

In a press statement on his return to Karachi, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy disclosed on Nov. 10 that before the issue of the joint 
communique, and as a result of “preliminary and urgent 
discussions ” between the four Baghdad Pact countries, a 
joint approach had been made to H.M. Government on Nov. 5, 
“ which, we have been told, mfluenced the decision for a cease- 
fire at midnight the followmg day.” 

Mr Siihrawardy added : Tbe four Powers, since the issue of tbe 
mint communique, have urgently represented to H.M Government 
that only by prompt action to implement the conclusions mentioned 
in the oommunigu^ would it be possible to prevent the conflagration 
from spreading and to restore peace and stability in the Middle East. 
We await anxiously, but with confidence, a quick acceptance by 
.Goveniment of the proposals I must, however, emphasize 
■iWt H^e do not wish to see a situation created m this area of which 
Ik^l oopld take advantage to the detriment of Egypt's interests. 

reason that Pakistan, was among the first to offer to 
eoiit^:|4' io^the In^mational Police Force 


“ We have taken the opportnmty, while at Teheran, to re-empha- 
size the essentially defensive and non-aggressive nature of the 
alliance [i e. the Baghdad Pact]. I must point out that whatever 
action H.M Government thought fit to take was not taken in her 
capacity as a member of the Baghdad Pact. On the contrary, the 
other members of the Pact, realizing their duty to safeguard the 
peace and stability of the region and to uphold the prmciples of the 
U.N. Charter, have throughout, individually and collectively, done 
then* very best to prevent hostihties from spreadmg and to bring the 
confiict to a speedy end ...” 

Asked by press correspondents whether Pakistan’s relations with 
the Commonwealth had been affected by the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in Egypt, Mr Subrawardy replied : ” Pakistan is fully in 
the Commonwealth.” 

At the request of Mr. Menderes, the British and U.S. Ambas- 
sadors m Ankara (Sir James Bowker and Mr. Fletcher Warren) 
met him in Istanbul on Nov. 10 to discuss the Teheran meeting, 
as well as economic problems. It was reported in the press that 
Mr. Menderes had emphasized to Sir James Bowker that the 
fact that Britain had not been invited to the Teheran meeting 
was only “ a temporary expedient.” M. Nun Birgi, Secretary- 
General of the Turkish Foreign Ministry, declared on the 
same day that the Teheran meeting had “ saved the unity 
of the Baghdad Pact.” 

The Prime Ministers of 'Iraq, Pakistan, Persia, and Turkey, 
together with the President of Pakistan (General Iskander 
MiKza), met again m Baghdad on Nov. 19 to review further 
developments in the Middle East crisis. The talks were 
temporarily adjourned on Nov. 21, when President Mirza flew 
to Riyadh (Saudi Arabia) to meet King Saud, while Mr. 
Suhrawardy flew to Beirut for talks with President Chamoun 
of the Lebanon. The Baghdad discussions were resumed on 
Nov. 22, following President Mirza’s and Mr. Suhrawardy’s 
return to Iraq, and ended in the early morning of Nov. 23 
after King Faisal of Iraq had also taken part m the discussions. 
The followmg communiqud was issued : 

” (1 ) The meetmg . - was held for the following reasons 

(a) To discuss the gravity of the situation m the Middle East 

and to harmonize the foreign pohcies of the four countries in order 

to preserve the peace and security of the Middle East area, 

(b) To review the progi*es8 acliieved m the application of the 
recommendations contamed m tlie .lomt communique published at 
the conclusion of the Teheran talks. 

” (2) The representatives of the four nations . . reiterated their 

belief that the recommendations contained in the Teheran com- 
muniqnb were the only means to solve Middle East problems in a 
just, honourable, peaceful, and lasting maimer 

“ (3) They drew attention to the similarity between their views 
and those expressed m the comnaumqub published in Beirut on 
Nov 16, after the end of the conference between the Heads of State 
of Arab countries [see page 15236], 

(4) They scrutiiuzed with anxiety and a sense of vigilance the 
destructive activities taking place in the Middle Bast, and decided 
to take all necessary measures to counteract tliis dangerous situation 
in accordance with the IJ N. Charter. 

” (6) They . . . expressed their firm belief in the necessity for 
continued discussions and sustained co-operation,” 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s Warning against Ejcternal Subversion. 

The seriousness of the subversive activities being carried out 
by foreign Powers [i.e. the Soviet Union] m certam Middle 
East countries, to which the commumqu^ referred, was 
emphasized by Mr. Sulxrawardy m a press statement on his 
return to Karachi (Nov. 23). 

Eeferring to his visits to Teheran, Baghdad, and Beirut, Mr. 
Suhrawardy said ; ** There is every reason to think that my mission 
will prove successful, and that the Moslem nations will work m 
unison to secure peace and stability in the Moslem world and 
save it from internal subversion and external aggression. These 
meetings have proved so successful that I hope others will be held 
from time to time to evaluate the results of our oo-operatlve efforts, 
and to take steps to meet the dangers and conspiracies designed to 
enslave us It is only by close oo-ordinatlon and co-operation that 
we can successfully avert the danger to the independence of our- 
selves and other Moslem countries. 

” Although the chances of a major conflict seem to have receded — 
at least for the present — ^with the timely arrival of the XJ.N Force in 
Egypt, the situation in the Middle East does not warrant complacency. 
It is encouraging to find that the British have begun to fulfil their 
promise to withdraw their forces from Egypt. We hope that when 
they are replaced by the tJ N. Force, the Palestine problem and the 
problem of the Suez Canal will be successfully solved . . . 

" The Palestinian problem must be settled soon. If the great 
Powers really desire such a consummation and do not keep alive this 
problem — ^which, I am sure, they must realize is a danger to the 
peace of the world — ^there Is no reason why the smaller States 
immediately concerned with these issues should not be able to settle 
the matter among themselves or accept the verdict of the United 
Nations. 
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Tiie Suez Canal must be cleared as soon as possible and the U.N. 
must see to it that all hmdi*ances and obstructions are removed. 
We are begumini: to feel the results of its closure* and our economy 
will be seriously disturbed if the Canal is not cleared soon. Our 
entiie economic pohcy may well have to be reorientated to meet the 
new situation. Indeed, there are many countries who, with us, 
wonder what reqiurements of military strategy or tactics necessitated 
the sinJang of so many ships in the Canal, thereby adversely affectmg 
the Mehne of so many countries who depend upon it foi their trade 
and their essential supphes 


** I feel that I must take my countrsunen into my confidence and 
sound a note of warning and caution against the activities of certam 
interested Powers who, having failed to disrupt our umty, are trymg 
to destroy us from withm Takmg advantage of the noble sentiments 
and emotions aroused m support of a Moslem country [i e. Egypt], they 
are attempting to create disorder and confusion m the Middle East 
and are seriously threatemng its security and stabihty. 

* I would have tried — and indeed for a long time I have tned — ^to 
avoid this unpleasant subject, but the danger is growing. It is 
getting nearer and nearer, and it is too real for us to close our eyes to 
it Money is being lavishly distributed to forces of disruption, 
offensive w^eapons of war are being supphed in large quantities to 
countries incapable of using them ; subversive activities by paid 
enemy agents are playing upon the sentiments of innocent youths , 
bombs, explosives and arms are being supplied to saboteurs 
takmg advantage of diplomatic immunities , peisons are hired to 
destroy, kiU and assassmate ; demonstrations are bemg engineered 
with violence and disorder, and innocent hves sacnflced j and a new 
technique of subversion and terrorization is bemg evolved by external 
Powers to produce fear and chaos, to overthrow existing regimes, 
and to replace them by puppets 

I thiTiir it IS necessary to appiise my countrymen of these trends 
and happenings, and to caution them against falling a prey to the 
activities of these enemy agents, many of whom are para^ng as 
patriotic citizens. I appeal to our people not to be earned away 
by their unrestrained emotions If they do so, they wiU fim them- 
selves in a trap ingeniously laid by Powers anxious to see Palnstan 
weakened, isolated, and friendless, and liable to be enslaved if not 


eliminated altogether.’* 

Mr. Suhrawardy also said that paid enemy agents ’ in the 
country were attaokmg the Baghdad Pact because 
Pakistan to be isolated and weak , they were also taking the line that 
Britain should be ©xpeUed from the Pact, as thg^ wanted to take 
advantage of the situation in the Middle East. He added that the 
Lebanon was also being subjected to ** lots of pressure from within 
and without.” and deserved help. 

In conclusion he declared . Let me reiterate my policy. I shad 
never allow Pakistan to be weakened and isolated I 
to seek new friends and endeavour to establish corral ^el^tioM^ps 
with ah. I shah make no enemies, but neither shall I give up the just 
claims of our country. Nor shall I betray our friends and alhes in 
the hour of their need ...” 

Turkish Minister recalled from Israel. - Turkish 
Warning on Soviet Penetration of Syria. 

It was announced in Ankara and Jerusalem on Nov. 26 ttot 
the Turkish Minister to Israel (Mr. Istmyeh) had been replied. 
Reports from Jerusalem said that Mr. Rtmyeli had e^l^ed 
to the Israeh Foreign Ministry that the move was ^tended 
to strengthen the Baghdad Pact, which was not ^ected 
against Israel ; that Turkey did not mtend to ^mper ^e^y 
relations or impede trade with Israel , and 
T..£ration in Td-Aviv would continue to work under tne 
ComiseUor as Charg6 d’Aftatres. The official Turkish annoi^- 
ment said that Mr. Istmyeh woffid not return 
the Palestine question has been finally settled with justice. 

A semi-official statement broadcast by Ankara Radio on the 
same date outlmed Turkish policy 

attention to the danger of Cominunist mffltration m the Middle 
East countries, particularly in Syria and Egypt. 

The statement explained that the 

had not been held under the auspices of the B^htod P^t, hut ^ 
been simulv meetings between four members of the Pact 
SeTS W intSest. This was the reason why Britain had not 
t...v.Ti part tu those meetings, and her aon-attentow shoffid^he 
considered as a weakening of the NATO would be 

private consultations between ° 

considered a reflection on the solldantT of NATO Itsell _ 

Turning to the present unrest In the Middle 

Middle ilfest, particularly m Syria and Egypt, 
establish pro^Commumst regimes m ^la, Lebanon, ^ 
Jordan, it was reported in the Turtoh Press that 501 Sonnet 
ahina aggregating 2,880,000 tons had ^ 

nSdanl^fn 1956, and 504, So^ sWps aggregatmg 2,714,000 
tons during the first eight months of 1966. 


As stated above, the decision, to call tbe Teheran meeting of 
the four Baghdad Pact Powers had been taken by the Shan of 
Persia and President Mirza of Pakistan during a visit by the 
Pakistani President to Persia from Xov. 4-10. In the course of 
tins visit President Mirza and Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (Foreign 
Mimster of Pakistan) had discussions with the Shah and 
Persian Ministers, while the Pakistani President also addressed 
the Majlis and visited the holy city of Meshed. President IVIirza 
had earlier paid an official visit to Turkey from July 15-2&. 

Americaii Support for Baghdad Pact. 

The U.S. state Department, mth the approval of President 
Eisenhower, announced on Nov. 29 that it would view with 
the utmost gravity ” any threat to the territorial integrity or 
pohtical mdependence of Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, and Persm, 
and reaffirmed the XJ.S. Government’s support^ “ for the 
collective efforts of these nations to nmintain their mdepen- 
dence.” The statement w^’as regarded in the U.S. press as a 
warning to the Soviet Union following the reports of increasing 
Soviet infiltration in the Middle East, and particularly in 
Syria. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Turkish Embassy, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chester Guardian - New York Times - New York 3EIerald 
Tribune) <Prev. rep. 15201 A j Baghdad Fact, 14873 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM.— Resignation of Mr. Stanley 
Evans, MJ?. - Denunciation of TJ.S. Policy in Middle East. 

Mr. Stanley Evans, Labour M.P. for Wednesbmy (Stafford- 
shire), announced his resignation on Nov. 20 in compliance with 
the wishes of the Wednesbury Dnisional Labour Party, which 
had objected to his abstention on the Oppi^ition’s vote of 
censure on Nov. 1 (see pp. 15181-83) and to his speech during 
the debate. Mr. Evans issued the following statement : 


“ . . . My attitude on the Suez question has caused offence to the 
'Wednesbury Labour Party, who demand that I surrender my seat in 
the House and resign from the Labour Party ... I propose to Cfomply 
. It ill accords with the strength of the nation that an M.P., m order 
to survive, has to set loyalty to Ms party before Ms own conscience 
and what he considers to be the well-being of the country. 

“ My speech and abstention on Nov. 1 came as no boh from the blue 
to the constituency party. Explaining my tows at 
Sept. 8, 1 said * ‘ Britam is faced with a chaBeng© in the East 

potentially no less mortal to her standard of liymg and status as an 
Sidustrial nation than that in the Europe of 1938. In these 
stances she can no longer act m accordance with her 
principles, but only in accord with what experience of dictators has 
taught her to expect.’ _ x. 

I also made my position clear at meetings 
Labour party before the debate in the House- To the credit of the 
Parhamentary party, it was accepted 

censure motiom and that under the party’s Standing Orders I was 
entitled to abstain. There has never been any question of action bemg 
taken against me at W^estmmster 

“ Beyoud all this, however, is the lai-ger issue. Hilita^ ope^oM 
having been started by a freely elected Gove^ent of 
backed by a substantial Parliamenta^ 

be against the best interests of the British people to ® 

of ^Xons while fighting was still in Pf Sress-®“*®^“^=^«45 
everyone knew that hostilities would be merely a matter of da:;^, md 
tSt there would be plenty of time for argument whra the guns 
stopped firing The knowledge that British paraohutiste and oom- 
m^dos due to go about their business at any mmute remfor^d 
m^^nviotion that this was the moment to unite the nation, not to 

^ " ?do no/^aMtha^thT^tob and French Gove^ents flnaUy 
1 ^ viift uf^rfidv of Mr. DuUes over Suez has made 

k like a satot . When events In Gu^to^a ^ 

rS’wS haffi nottoi to do with the United States was 
o^£t. ThtVmted Nations, the ‘ hope of the people.- was left to 

a bid to strengthen Britain's Men^ in ^e 

benevolent B-,ance and Israel could hardly be 

now stronger than ®ver B^t mthont 

eS“ea hysteria which at no tame found an echo In 
the hearts and imn^ of Shadow Cabmet and the 

Tear a heavy burden of respoMibihty . - . 

Mr. Evans also announced bis 

P^y.:^toes - Dady Telegraph - Daily Herald) (15198 A.) 
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A. CHINA. — Eighth Gommiinist Party Congress. - 
The Second Five-Year Flan. 

The eighth national congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party — ^the first held smee 1945 — ^met in Pekmg from Sept. 
15-27. Its main decisions were the election of a new’ Central 
Committee, the adoption of a re\’ised party constitution, and 
the approval of the Government’s proposals for the Second 
Five-Year Plan. Statements were also made by Government 
and party leaders on foreign policy, mdustrial development, 
the armed forces, legal reforms, and other matters, as sum- 
marized helow. 

President Mao Tse-tung:, m his opening speech as party chairman, 
claimed that the triumph of the revolution since the last congress 
had proved the political maturity of the party, which was now 
‘‘ more umted and consolidated than at any time in the past ” 
Although there were over 10,000,000 party members, they con- 
stituted only a very small minority of the population, and it was 
therefore necessary to strengthen umty among all our nationahties, 
democratic classes, demociatic parcies, and people’s organizations, 
and to consolidate and expand a people’s democratic umted front.” 

Turning to the international situation, Mao Tse-tung said that the 
recent relaxation of tension had made the situation inside China more 
favourable to peaceful constructive work. He contmued : To 

achieve lasting peace in the world we must develop our friendship and 
co-operation with fraternal countries in the camp of Socialism and 
strengthen our sohdarity with all peace-lovmg countries. We must 
endeavour to establish normal diplomatic relations on a basis of 
mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, equahty, and 
mutual benefit with all countries willing to hve peacefully together 
with us We must give active support to national independence and 
hberation movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin. America . . We 
firmly support the entirely lawful action of the Egyptian Government 
in taking over the Suez Canal Company, and resolutely oppose any 
attempt to encroach upon the sovereignty of Egypt and to start 
armed intervention against that country.” 

Mao Tse-tung went on to criticize the ** bureaucratic and 
sectarian ” outlook of many party members, and referred to the 
criticisms made at the 20th Congress of the Soviet Commumst Party 
as an example to be followed. ** In transforming China from a back- 
ward agricultural country into an advanced industrialized one,” 
he added, “ we are confronted with many heavy tasks, and our 
experience is far from being sufiScient So we must be good at 
studying , good at learning from the Soviet Umon, from the people’s 
democracies, from fraternal parties in other parts of the world, as 
well as from peoples the world over. We must never adopt the 
conceited attitude of great-nation chauvinism and become arrogant 
and complacent because of the victory of the revolution and some 
successes m the construction of the country . , . Humility helps one 
to progress, whereas conceit makes one blind ...” 

Liu Shao-chi (chairman of the standing committee of the National 
People’s Congress) presented the Central Committee’s pohtical report. 
This stated that the occupation of Formosa by “ American imperial- 
ists ” was the greatest threat to China’s security ; that Chma was 
willmg to negotiate on this issue ; and that she woxdd use force only if 
there was no longer any possibility of peaceful negotiation, or if such, 
negotiation had failed. After attacking the TJ.S A., Britam, and 
France, he reiterated that ximty between China and the Soviet Umon 
was “ unbreakable.” 

Bevlewlng the First Five-Year Plan, Liu Shao-chi reported that by 
1957 China would produce over 60 per cent of the machinery and 
equipment needed for her economic development, and that 110,000,000 
peasant households had been orgnized into 1,000,000 producer 
co-operatives of varying sizes. Industrialization would reqmre three 
Five-Year Plans, or even longer, but the transition to Sooiahsm would 
be completed during the second plan- Most capitalist industries and 
commerce were now jomtly owned, and small traders and fishermen 
were organized in co-operatives. The majority of former capitalists, 
with a few exceptions, had accepted the transformation to Socialism, 
and it was possible for them to be remoulded into working people 
worthy of the name ” 

Teng Hsiao-ping (a Vice-Premier, and chief secretary of the party) 
presented a revised party constitution. Recallmg that in 194=9 it had 
been d^ided, at Mao Tse-tung’s suggestion, to prohibit public 
celebrations of party leaders’ birthdays or the Tifl,nnfTig of towns, 
streets, or factories after them, he emphasized that *'love and 
support for leaders . . has nothing in common with the worship of 
any individual.” Under the new constitution, he went on, party 
members would have the right to reserve their opimons, to criticize 
any party organization or oflaoial at party meetmgs, to be present 
when their own work was discussed, and to send their views to higher 
bodies, including the Central Committee. ” If the truth turns out in 
the end to be on the side of the minority,” he added, ” then the 
protection of the minority’s rights will help the party to discover the 
truth.” Del^ates to the National Congress would be elected for 
five years, and would meet at least once a year, while provincial 
congresses would meet three times and municipal congresses four 
times a year. 

vMa^al Peng Teh-huai (Befenoe Miiiister) stated that 5,000,000 
men had been demobilized from the Army since 1949, which meant 
counting newly conscripted men, its strength was 2,700,000 
* yealr. As a result, military expenditure had been 

3:edu<aw#3<^ 48 per cent of national expenditure in 1951 to 19 9 per 


cent. Chma supported the Soviet Umon’s disarmament proposals, 
and, if agreement was reached on that basis, was willing to reduce her 
forces still further. The chief tasks of the armed forces were to 
defend China and to be prepared to liberate Formosa at any time.” 

Marahai Peng announced that the armed forces, which m the past 
had been essenticilly made up of infantry, were now divided mto five 
separate commands — the Army, Navy, Air Force, Anti-aircraft, and 
Pubhc Security Forces. The Army itself was divided into infantry, 
artillery, armoured troops, engmeers, a railway corps, a signal corps, 
and an anti-chemical-warfare corps. Party committees would 
continue to exercise collective leadership over the Army’s work, and 
oflfieers were required to accept the criticisms of lower officers and 
soldiers. 

TimgPi-wu (President of the Supreme Court) emphasized the need 
for a new legal system, including a new crumnal code, civil code, law 
of procedure, labour laws, and laws on land utilization. Since the 
revolution Chma had had a “ people’s democratic legal system,” 
which had served the needs of the time but had not always been 
observed. One reason for this, he su^ested, was that hatred of the 
old legal system had created a ” psychology of contempt ” for all 
leg^ systems, and this contempt had been increased by mass revolu- 
tionary movements in the past, which had given rise to an indis- 
criminate disregard for the law. To ehmmate this tendency it was 
necessary to formulate the laws clearly, and for Government officials 
and party members to set an example of obedience to them. Drafts 
of the criminal code and the code of criminal procedure would soon 
be completed, and would be submitted to the public for consideration. 

General Lo Jui-dung (Munster of Public Security) denounced the 
use of torture or disguised torture to extract confessions, which. — ^he 
admitted — had sometimes been practised, although officially for- 
bidden Stressing the continuing need for vigilance, he said that 
although the “ period of intense class struggle ” was past, special 
agents were still bemg sent into Clnna and had committed a number 
of assassmations m recent weeks In dealmg with counter-revolu- 
tionaries, the basic prmciple must be ” punish few and reform many.” 

Chen Yun (a Vice-Premier and economic expert) gave details of 
the Government’s proposals for the establishment of a free market 
within the framework of a planned economy Grain, cloth, and other 
essential consumer goods would continue to be purchased and 
marketed only by the State, but the free market would include a 
little over one-quarter of the total value of retail consumer goods 
Temporary price increases would be necessary if the quality and 
variety of goods were to be increased and production of new lines 
encouraged, although this should not give rise to any apprehension. 

Admitting serious economic shortcomings, Chen Yun said that 
rigid adherence to the system of supply of raw materials by the 
Gove rnm ent, which contracted to buy the fimshed goods, had 
resulted in indifierenee to quahty in some factories, whilst the 
handling of goods by State wholesale orgamzations had caused a 
piling-up of goods in some areas and shortages in others In addition, 
State control of the market, which had restricted private merchants 
from buying raw materials, had led to a monopoly by State organs 
and to lack of competition, with the result that some agricultural 
products and subsidiary goods had not been produced in sufficient 
quantities because the retail price was too low. 

To correct these mistakes, which were due to lack of experience, 
the following measures would be adopted : 

(1) Factories would purchase their mvn raw materials and sell their 
own commodities, except in the case of products essential to the 
national economy and in winch there was no great variety, such as 
cotton yarn, cloth, and sugar Shops would be encouraged to buy 
direct from factories, in order to ensure a variety in grades and 
quality. 

(2) The production and management of a large part of industry, 
handicraJfts, agriculture, and commerce would he decentralized. 
Small factories should no longer be merged into larger organizations ; 
very large co-operatives should be turned mto small group co- 
operatives ; and small traders should continue to manage their own 
businesses within the co-operative group. Former private whole- 
salers should be employed to establish wholesale stores for different 
trades, and the Ministry of Foreign Trade should organize former 
private importers to form State import compames Members of large 
agricultural co-operatives should be allowed to have more land for 
themselves on which to grow fodder and subsidiary products. 

(3) Methods of market management originally designed to prevent 
speculation In basic goods should be maintained, but State and 
co-operative stores should purchase some consumer goods freely to 
avoid keeping down production because of too low prices. 

(4) Price policy must he determined in the interest of raising 
production. 

(5) Factories should fix their own plans according to market 
requirements, and not he restricted by State plan targets. 

General Chang Kuo-hua, the Tibetan delegate, advocated a 
cautious policy of gradual reforms in Tibet, in view of the gulf 
created between the Tibetan and Chinese peoples by the oppressive 
policies of China’s ruling classes m the past. He emphasized that the 
very great Influence of religion in the life of the Tibetan people must 
be recognized. 

Mme. Tsai Chang (first secretary of the women’s affairs section of 
the Central Committee) urged the party to give its full support to 
birth control, which would benefit women’s health, child care, home 
life, and national prosperity. 
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Marshal Chen Yi (a Yice-Premier), dealing- with foreign policy, said 
that ‘‘ attempts by certain countries to pretend that Formosa was a 
separate country with an independent existence ” constituted “ an 
encroachment on Chmese soTereignty,” which the Chinese people 
were determined to oppose. China, however, was prepared to hold a 
conference with the U 3.A., at Foreign Ministers’ level, to discuss the 
situation in the Formosa area. Marshal Chen emphasized that 
China’s pohoy of co-existence excluded nobody, that revolution m 
China was not for export," and that China would never launch 
aggression against other countries or interfere in their internal 
affairs. 


New Central Coxnrnittee. - Party Membership. 

The congress elected a new Central Committee, adopted the 
revised party constitution, and approved the proposals for the 
Second Five-Year Plan, The new Central Committee consisted 
of 97 full and 73 alternate members, as against 41 full and 30 
alternate members previously. At its first meetmg (Sept. 28) 
Mao Tse-txmg was re-elected chairman, Liu Shao-chi, Chou 
En-lai, Marshal Chu Teh, and Chen Yun vice-chairmen, and 
Teng Hsiao-pmg secretary-general. 

The party’s membership was stated to be 10,734,385, or 1.74 per 
cent of the population, in addition to 20,000,000 members of the 
Commumst Youth Alliance. The total moluded 1,500,000 workers, 
1,250,000 intellectuals, 5,360,000 small peasants, 2,050,000 middle 
peasants," and 550,000 persons from other sections of the population. 
About 10 per cent of party members were women 


The Second Five-Year Plan. 


Details of the Government’s proposals for the Second Five- 
Year Plan (1958-62) are given below. 

Heavy Industry. The Prime Munster, Chou En-lai, stated m bis 
report to the congress that investment in capital construction would 
mereaae from 36 per cent of the overall national revenue to about 
40 per cent Because of the increase m revenue expected under the 
plan, the actual amount mvested would be twice that spent on the 
First Five-Year Plan. [The 1952-57 mvestment target was about 
^10,000,000,000 ] 

The value of industrial production m 1962 would be double that 
originally planned for 1957, which had aheady been surpassed 
Priority would be given to heavy industry, and the steel-production 
target for 1962 would be 10,500,000 to 12,000,000 metnc tons [The 
original 1957 target, 4,100,000 tons, had already been surpassed and 
had been raised to 5,500,000 tons ] Special attention would be given 
to the machine-building and metallurgical industries, and when the 
plan was completed 70 per cent of all machinery and ©ampment 
needed for construction, would be made in Chma The largest 
increase envisaged was m metal-cutting machme tools, production of 
which would increase six-fold 


Other 1962 targets for mdustrial production included the following . 
alumimum, 100,000-120,000 metric tons , metallurgical equipment, 
30 000-40,000 tons; machine-tools, 60,000-65,000 units, cement, 
12^500,000-14,500,000 metiic tons (1955 production, 4,500,000 tons). 

Light Industry. Capital investment m light mdustries would also 
be increased to meet expanding consumption, and the amount of 
retail consumer goods available m both town and countryside would 
mciease by 50 per cent over the 1967 targets The 1962 target for 
light industry included • cottou-piece goods, 235,000,000-260,000,000 
bolts (1957 target, 163,721,000 bolts); cotton yam, 8,000,000- 
9 000,000 bales, salt, 10,000,000-11.000,000 tons; edible vegetable 
oils, 3,100,000-3,200,000 tons , sugar, 2,420,000-2,500,000 tons. 
Power. The 1962 target for electrical power output was 

40.000. 000.000-43,000,000,000 Kw -hours, as compared with the 
1955 figure of 12,100,000,000 Kw.-hours and the 1957 terget of 

18.000. 000.000 Kw."hours. The plan envisaged the ultimate use of 
atomic energy and automation. 

Minins'. Coal prodTlotion for 1962 ■wotiia be 190,000,000- 

210.000. 000 Bietrio tons (1957 target, 120»000,000 tons), and crude oU 
production 5,000,000-6,000,000 tons (1957 target, 2,010,000 tons). 

Agnculture. Gram production for 1962 would be 250,000,000 tons 
(19S7^ target, 193,000,000 tons), raw cotton 

(1957 target, 1,653,000 tons), and soya-bean production 12,900,000 
tons (19^ target 11,220,000 tons). Output of ohem^ 
would be inorMsed from the 1957 target of 578,000 tons to over 

3.000. 000 tons. 

Communications. The plan provided for the construction of about 
5,000 miles Of new railways and 10,000 miles of trunk roads. 

Living Standards. It was claimed that the plan, if fulled, 
enable workers, employees, and peasants to increase their average 
earnings by 25 to 30 per cent. 

Education. To meet the need for skiUed workera, tecMcians, and 
other specialists, about 500,000 students 
1958-62. The total enrolment in higher education^ ms-titates 
reach 850,000 in 1962. or about twice the figure planned for 1957. 


Concessions to Private Enterprise. 

Phan Ytm Stated in the National People’s Congress on 
June 18 that -the minimum interest pmd to foraer owners oi 
private enterprises now under jomt private an^d public owner- 
rfiip would be raised from 1 to 5 per cent. TOe State Cou^ 
announced on July 21 that aU investments m pnvate enter- 
prises would he repaid before their transfer to jomt ownership. 


Ardstic and Soeutific Policy. 

Lu Ting-yi (Iiead of the Communist Party’s propaganda 
department), addressing a meeting of '^vriters, artists, and 
scientists in Peking on June 14, stated that the party advocated 
freedom of mdependent thinking in literature, art, and 
scientific research, foeedom of debate, freedom of creative w^ork, 
and freedom to criticize,'” as academic development would 
stagnate in the absence of free discussion. 

Ideological problems, he stated, could not be solved by administra- 
tive orders but only through open debate, and therefoie the party’s 
pohcy was to let dowers of ail seasons blossom together and let 
diverse schools of thought contend " He denounced in particular 
the practice of attaching “ class labels ’’ to scientihc theories, 
declaring that it was wrong to describe the Mendel-Morgan tneory of 
heredity as “ capitalist ’* and Pavlov’s and Machurm’s theories as 
socialist " “ Natural sciences have no class character,” he added. 
** They have their own laws of development. Their relation with 
social systems is only that under bad social systems these sciences 
develop slowly, and under better social systems they can develop 
quickly." Similarly, m philosophy there should be freedom to 
propagate both idealist and materialist systems of thougnt , and in 
literature and art, although “ Socialist realism ” was the best method 
of creation, it should not be regarded as the only one. 

Lu Ting-yi’s attack on class labels ” in scientific studies 
referred to Professor Lysenko's methods of controversy, which 
had recently been criticized m the Soviet Umon. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - 
Le Blonde, Pans - The Economist) (Prev. rep. 14817 A; 

First Five-Year Plan, 14403 A.) 


A. tnSHTED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - Produc- 
tion and Developments, Third Quarter of 1956- 

The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 

if Trice- 
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3,509,900 
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195,250 

August 
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3,380,260 

3,265,000 

164,000 
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179,250 
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3,571,513 
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July . 702,375 
August . . 702,320 
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of 
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12.32 

12.78 
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12.69 


worked 
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earner 
4.05 
4.04 
4.72 

, 4-20 

Other recent developments in the coalmining industry are 
summarized below : 

Opencast Mining Compensation. Mr. Aubrey Jones, Minister of 
Puel and Power, stated m a written reply on Nov.^ 1 that in view of 
ihe necessity of mamtaming opencast coal production at a high level 
tor at least 10 years, the Government had decided to increase the 
lompensation paid to owners and occupiers of requisitioned land as 
tollows (1) rental compensation paid to occupiers would, in general, 
be increased by 300 p.c. ; (2) rehabilitation allowances egual to thr^ 
years’ rental compensation would be paid bo owners on derequisi- 
fiomng of their land; (3) the rehabilitation allowances paid to 
landowners on derequisitiomng to cover Icmbs of full beneficial use of 
the land, on condition that the benefit was passed to the occupie]re, 
would m future be paid m every case, instead of in some cas^ only 
as hitherto. In general, compensation would be the equivalent of 
one year’s rental compensation, but m certain cases it might he 
mcreased to two years’ rental compensation. 

Undcreroimd Coal Gasification. The National Coal Board 
announced on Oct. 3 that an executive had been set up to supervise 
the planning and construction of a pilot plant for undergro^d coal 
gasification (see 16059 A). Mr. J. Norval would be full-time chairman 
of the executive, and its five part-time members wo^d include 
Dr Bronowski, director of the N.C.B *s research establishment. 

Reconstrucaon of Scottish Pits. The N.C.B. further announced on 
Oct 22 that, fonowing the setting-up of a reconstruction department 
at headquarters (see 15059 A), a reconstruction department for the 
Scottish Division would be established on Nov. 1 

Mr. Aubrey Jones made an Order on Oct. 5 fixing Jm. 1, 
1957 as ilie date when the Mines and Quarries Act (sec 14269 A) 
■would come into operation. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15059 A.) 

B. ETHIOPIA. — Expulsioa of Egyptian Military 

^^^Egyptian Military, Naval, and Air Attach^ ta Addis 
Ababa, lAeS:.-CoIonel Hfimy, was ordered by tee Ethiopian 
(Jovernment on Nov. 26 to leave the cotmtry. No reason was 
rfven for the expulsion of Lieutenant-Ckilonel Hihny, w^ had 
Len in Addis Ababa for about three years. (Time<=' 
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A. UNITEB KINGDOM. — Civil Aviation. - Reports 
of Britisii Huropean Airways and British. Overseas 
Airways Corporations for * B.E.A. to share in 

Irish Services. 

The reports and accounts of the British European Airways 
and British Overseas Airways Corporations for the financial 
yxar ended March 31, 1956 were published on Aug. 22 and 
Aug. 31 respectively. Tliey showed that whilst B.E.A. 
increased its net profit more than nine-fold as compared with 
1954-55, the net profit earned hy B.O.A.C. in 1955-56 was less 
than half the 1954-55 figure. The reports are summarized 
below. 

British European Airways Corporation. 

Gross revenue on operatmg account totalled £21,599,494 
(compared with £17,141,314 in 1954-55), and operatmg 
expenditure £20,500,620 (£16,589,000), resulting in a gross 
profit on operations of £1,098,874 (£552,314). B.E.A.’s sh^e 
of the profits of associated companies amounted to £70,656, 
and profit on depreciation aecoimt to £56,274. After adding 
these, and deducting salaries of the chairman and Board 
members (£11,087) and a loss on hehcopter experimental 
operations account (£13,148), the gross profit for the year 
amounted to £1,201,569. Interest on capital and other financial 
charges totalled £597,955, making a net profit of £603,614, 
compared with £63,039 in 1954-55. 

The net profit earned in 1955-56 wiped out the accumulated 
deficiency of £539,086 brought forward from 1954-55 (repre- 
senting the excess of past losses over Exchequer grants) and 
enabled a credit balance of £64,528 to be carried forvrard. 

The report gave the following detailed information : 

Traffic Revenue. This amounted to £20,852,031 (£16,594,461 in 

1954- 55), made up as follows ; passengers £17,870,636 (£14,203,085) , 
mad £1,554,241 (£1,249,727), freight £1,290,669 (£1,047,232); 
charters £136,485 (£94,417). Of the total revenue from scheduled 
Berwees, £16,205,299 (77,7 per cent) was contributed by the inter- 
national services and £4,646,732 (22.3 per cent) by the domestic 
services. 

The average revenue rate for all services moreased from 62. 6 d. per 
load ton-mile m X954-55 to 63 6d. m 1955-56. 

Operating Expenditure. The report explained that the increase 
over 1954-55 reflected substantially higher aircraft standing charges, 
increased flymg costs, exceptional charges for Ehsabetlmn fatigue 
testing and modification, higher payroll expenditure, and the con- 
tinued inflationary trend at home and on the Contment. 

Traffic. Trafllo on B.B.A. international routes mcreased by 

23 per cent to 59,030,392 load ton-miles, and on domestic services by 

24 per cent to 19,640,072 load ton-miles. 

The total number of passengers carried increased by 18 per cent 
to 2,244,747 and the number carried on domestic services by 20 per 
cent to 1,029,488, this being the first year m which these totals 
exceeded the 2,000,000 and 1,000,000 marks respectively. Revenue 
passenger-miles moreased from 577,077,730 to 708,769,182, and the 
passenger load factor from 68.4 per cent to the record figrure of 69.4 
per cent. The largest percentage mcreases m passenger mileage on 
international routes were recorded for the Provincial-Contiaental 
routes (86), Scandinavian services (41), Iberian routes (39) and 
Austro-Swiss and Milan services (32). A 5 per cent decrease on the 
bondon-Paris route was attributed to a strike of Prench air traffic 
control workers. In domestic services, the largest percentage 
mcreases were shown on the London-Scottish route (36 per cent) 
and the London-Belfast route (24 per cent). 

As the result of an intensified freight drive, cargo carried durmg 

1955- 56 increased by 24.9 per cent to 18,586 tons, and freight ton- 
miles hy 318 per cent to 7,547,708. Cargo carried by B.EA^s 
international services mcreased by 29 per cent, against an average 
increase for other principal European operators of 17 per cent. 
Although 73 per cent of all B.B.A. freight traflfic was carried on 
passenger services, and the Corporation would contmu© to aim at 
carrying as much freight as possible by passenger aircraft, the all- 
cargo services would still be developed to deal especially with bulky 
loads. 

Mall carried mcreased durmg the year by 13.4 per cent to 7,895 
tons, and mail ton-miles by 24.9 per cent to 3,745,538. 

Load Factor and Costs. The revenue load factor decreased from 
64.7 per cent in 1954-55 to 63 2 per cent in 1955-56, the report 
explaining that although both mail and freight had increased con- 
siderably during the year, they had not kept pace with the additional 
cargo space made available by the extra frequencies operated by the 
larger aircraft. The “ break even ” load factor (i e. the load factor 
required to cover expenditure), however, had decreased from 64.5 
to 61.4 per cent, and the profit margm had therefore mcreased from 
0.2 per cent to 1.8 per cent 

Fares Policy. The report stated that whereas the cost-of-livmg 
index had risen by about 30 per cent since 1950-51, B.E.A. fares had 
actually been reduced by an average of 6.9 per cent, and now stood 
at an average for all routes of 5 945d a passenger-mile More cheap 
ni^t' services had been provided by Viscounts on intemationtd 
rbutes,’ thus bringing ait traaisport to a wider public and increasing 
aircraft ufilLzatioiL More such services would be Introduced during 
and fare inducements would also be introduced to encourage 
ifepavel in order to reduce week-end congestion. 


’ On domestic routes, the policy of holding down fares had led to a 
1 major development of traffic, hut in spite of a good load factor these 
, routes did not yet show a profit on total costs, mcludmg their share 
. of overheads ; it might therefore be necessary to raise domestic 
fares somewhat. 

Route Mileage. During 1955-56 route mileage increased fi'om 
21,190 miles to 25,367 miles- 

Alrcraft Fleet. Fixed-wing aircraft in service at March 31, 1956 
numbered 101, comprismg 28 Viscounts, 19 Elizabethans, 38 Pionairs, 
6 Islanders, 2 Herons, and 8 Fionair-Leopard freighters Because of 
a serious shortage of aircraft, a special effort had been made to step up 
aircraft utilization, and utilization of Viscounts and Elizabethans had 
increased hy 18.3 per cent and 32.5 per cent respectively since 

1953- 54. 

Helicopter Experimental Unit. Durmg the year the B.B A. heli- 
copter experimental unit flew a total of 1,554 hours, a 46 per cent 
increase on 1954-55. The London Airport-Bastleigh (Southampton) 
service ended m May 1955 and the London Airport - South Bank 
(Waterloo) service on May 31, 1956. A new scheduled passenger 
service bnkmg Nottingham, Leicester, and Birmingham was opened 
on July 2, 1956. 

Staff. At March 31, 1956 B E A staff totalled 10,072, compared 
with 9,117 at March 31, 1955. Productivity (measured in terms of 
capacity-ton -miles produced per employee) mcreased by 20.2 per cent. 

Future Flans. The report stated that m view of the probable 
doubling of B.B.A. traffic m the next five years, the Corporation was 
negotiatmg orders for 24 Viscount VS 02 58-seaters, 14 Viscou7it 
V806*8 (capable of 350 m p.h. on service), and 20 Va^iguard VOSTs, 
wlulst it was also negotiatmg options for 7 Viscount VS 10*3 and 
12 Viscount V 840*3 (the latter able to average 400 m p.h.). The first 
Viscount 802*s would b© in service m the autumn of 1956, and the 
whole batch would be delivered by the summer of 1957. The 
VS OS's would begin to come into service later m 1957, and if the 
options were taken up V810*s and VS40*s would come into service 
m 1958 and 1959 After these, the 96-seater Vanguards, with a 
service speed of 425 m p.h., would be delivered from 1960 onwards 
and would “ usher m a new era of B.E A turbme-engmed aircraft.” 
The Corporation believed that this aircraft fieet, as well as giving 
adequate productive capacity, would. ** meet the mam competitive, 
economic, and operational problems of B.E A.'s network into the 
early 1960*s.” 

The publication of the report followed closely on the tenth 
anniversary of B.E.A.’s formation on Aug. Ij 1946. The report 
pointed out that during the decade it had “ grown from a 
modest operation with a small fleet of ex-R.A.F. Dakotas to 
one of the world’s great airlmes,” having carried over 12,000,000 
passengers and flown nearly 4,000,000,000 passenger-railes. 
Comparing 1955-56 with 1947-48, the first full financial year of 
operation, revenue had risen fourfold and volume of traffic 
fivefold, while the unit cost of production had been halved. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Operational revenue amounted to £42,706,852 (compared 
with £36,860,199 m 1954-55) and operational expenditure to 
£41,264,980 (£37,727,099), resulting m a gross profit on 
operating account of £1,446,602 (£1,139,100). After adjusting 
for the results of ancillary and subsidiary undertakings, and 
deductmg board members’ and auditors’ fees, the net profit 
(before remuneration of capital) totalled £1,295,525, compared 
with £1,362,180 m 1954-55. After deductmg £1,177,794 for 
mterest, the net surplus amounted to £117,731, against 
£261,687 m 1954-55. 

The addition to the net profit, a surplus of £412,124 on the 
disposal of stores, etc., and of £350,000 brought in from the 
Taxation Equalization Account enabled B.O.A.C. to wipe out 
the deficit of £861,974 brought forward from previous years 
and, for the first time in its history, to carry forward a small 
credit balance of £13,881. 

The report stressed that the disruption of B O.A.G.'s plans for 
substantial xe-equipment with Comets had again seriously affected 
the revenue-earning ability of its services Although with the 
available fleet and with aircraft chartered from other operators the 
Corporation had snooeeded in providing 21 per cent more capacity 
than in 1954-55, this percentage was mne per cent less than had been 
planned for 1965-56 with the Comets in service. Moreover, the only 
aircraft available for immediate delivery as substitutes for the Comets 
were no match in passenger appeal for the more modern aircraft 
owned by competing airlines. It was therefore the more creditable 
that the number of passengers carried by tbe Corporation should 
have moreased by 32 per cent over 1954-55. 

Detailed information given m the report is summarized below : 

Revenue. Passenger revenue on scheduled services rose from 
£22,900,117 in 1954-55 to £27,306,419, freight revenue from 
£3,463,042 to £3,796,000, and revenue from malls from £8,800,730 to 
£9,482,436. Passenger revenue from nOn-soheduled services increased 
from £705,099 to £1,017,813 

Traffic, The number of passengers carried rose from 291,136 In 

1954- 55 to 385,778 ; 53 per cent of the total were tourist class 
passengers, compared with 46 per cent in 1964-56. The passenger 
load factor rose from 61,6 per cent to 62.2 per cent. 
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Cargo carried rose from 6,000 tons to 7,050 tons, and mail from | 
3,407 tons to 3,815 tons. 

Capacity-Ton-A4iles and Load Factor. The capacity proTided by 
the Corporation rose from 214,924,282 capacity- ton-miles m 1954-55 
to 260,286,387 in 1955-56. The volume of traffic (all seiviees, 
schedxiled and non-schednled) rose from 139,000,648 ton-miles in 
1954-55 to 163,681,677, but the overall load factor fell from 63.7 per 
cent to 61 per cent. 

Costs. Operatmg costs fell from 39.9d per capacity -ton-mile m 
1954-55 to 3S.0d., considerably below any figure achieved smc© the 
Corporation’s formation. Operatmg costs per revenue-mile, however, 
increased from 22s. 8 d. to 22s lid. 

Staff. The Corporation’s staff at March 31, 1956, numbered 
18,411 (14,352 at home and 4,059 overseas), compared with 17,062 
a year earlier. 

Fleet. The Corporation’s revenue-earmng fleet at March 31, 1956, 
mimhered 57 aircraft (21 Argonauts, 16 ConstMations, 16 Siraio- 
ermsers, and 4 Yorks), compared with 47 at March 31, 1955. At 
the end of the year it had either placed or was negotiatmg orders 
for 15 Bristol Britannia 102$ (of which four had already been 
delivered), 7 Britannia 302s, 11 Britannia 312s, 20 De HaviUand 
Comets, 10 Douglas DC7s, and 14 Vickers Viscounts The remainder 
of the Britannia 202s were promised for dehvery by March 1957, but 
the Corporation were considering replacing the order for the 
Britannia 302s by on© for an additional seven of the longer-range 
312 version. 

delations with Associated Companies and Independent Operators. 
In furtherance of the Corporation’s pohcy of encouraging the develop- 
ment of strong local companies m the Middle East, a new organiza- 
tion — ^Associated British Airlmes Ltd. — ^had been registered as a 
holding company for its investments in Aden Airways Ltd-, Arab 
Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd., British International Air Lines Ltd., Gulf 
Aviation Ltd., and Middle East Airlines Ltd. Bntish European 
Airways and Huntmg-Clan Air Holdings Ltd. had also acquired 
shares in the new holdmg company, whose formation would facilitate 
the oo-ordmation of British aviation Interests m the NLddle East. 

Future Prospects. 3Vtr. Gerard d’Erlanger, the Corporation’s 
chaiiman, in a note on the prospects for 1956-57, stressed that the 
heavy expenditure involved in the mtroduction of the Bmtannias and 
Douglas DCf’s would not be accompanied during the year by a 
compensatory increase m revenue, smce neither aircraft would he in 
flying service for more than two or three months in 1956-57. The 
expenditure, moreover, would be increased by the fact that the 
Proteus engines powering the Britannias would initially have a very 
low overhaul life, necessitating the engagement and traming of 
considerably more maintenance staff than would be needed leh&t om 
*^The prospect of immediate future operations,” continued ^Ir. 
d’Erlanger, ” is that B O A.G. will be operatmg no less than five 
different types (Britannias, Stratoeruisers, D07s, Argonauts, and 
Conatellations) The complications arising from this situation, 
together with the mevitable waste of resources and manpower, are 
bound to have a oontinmng adverse effect on the economics of the 
Corporation until such tune as this complex can be resolved. In the 
years immediately after 1956-57 we face the future with pod 
piospeots Tte loag-ronge JSrrfanmos sEouId be in. ser^ce m 
195T and the Comet IVs a couple of years later. With these British 
aircraft the Corporation should have two outstanding types in 
operation ahead of other international airlines ” 

Mr. Harold Watkmson, the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, announced m a written parliamenta^ reply on 
Oct. 24 that, as an exceptional measure to bridge the gap untu 
a new type of British airliner was produced, the Gover^ent 
LTagr^d to the purchase by B.O.A.C. of 15 Boeing jet 
aircraft, to be powered by Rolls-Royce Coniwy 
cost of the aircraft and initial spar^ would^ about £55,(W0,0W, 
including £35,000,000 to be paid in dollars. To enable the 
Corporation, to meet the expenditure involpd, the Government 
inteWd to increase its borrowing powers [see below ] 

Mr. Watkmson explained that the Corporation w^ wpntly 
dis^ssing with tho de HaviUand Aircraft Oomppy detai^ of a 
new airliner to meet its special requirements, pt 
Sot he available by 1959-60, when Boeing would ^©ady he to 
aervic© with foreign airlines on the North Atlantic routes. The 
purchase was therefore necessary to enable B.O.A.C. to mamtato 
its competitive position on tbat route. 

The Aeronautical Correspondent of The Times stated on Oct. 24 
■fehati of the three versions of the Boeing 707 in existence, that to 
supph" B (>115! would be the largest and longest-ranged, the 
yo? Tvhterconlinenial. It would be able to carry up to 170 

wouldflv non-stop from New York to London and from Otocago to 
ParisVflve aad sevea hours respectively, from 

buie non-stop In under 11 hours, and from London to Sydney via. 
Cairo and Calcutta In Just over 21 hours 

M^tto de HaviUand Company were given m In^fflate go ahead, 
the aircraft could be ready for srarvloe early In 1962. 


It was announced on Aug. 31 that, after protracted negoim- 
tions smce 1953, agreement had been reached between the 
British and Irish Governments for a revision of the arrange- 
ment by wliieh Aer Dingus had had a monopoly of air routes 
between the two countries since 1946. 

Under thenew arrangement (1)B-E.A- acquired the right to operate, 
equally with. Aer Dingus, on the London-Bublm, Manchester- 
Liverpool-Dublm, and Birmmgham-Dublm routes ; (2) Aer Dingus 
retained a monopoly of certain existing rentes, mcluding the Lublm- 
Glasgow, Dublin-Edmburgli, Bnblin-Isle of Man, and Dubliii-Jersey 
services , (3) Aer Ling us acquired the right to operate new services 
from Dublm ma Manchester to Brussels, Frankfurt, Dflsseldorf, 
Amsterdam, Zunch, and Eome , (4) routes were provided for severM 
new services, two of these — Newcastle-Lublto and Haverfordw^t- 
Dublin — being reserved for British companies , (5) B E A.’s capital 
investment in AerLingus was reducedfrom 40 per cent to 10 per cent, 
the difference to be paid for at par by the Irish holdmg company 
Aer Rianta, over an agreed period ; (6) B.O.A.C. retained the right 
to operate its North Atlantic services ma Shannon Airport, as 
hitherto. 

B.E.A. explained on the same day that it would not open its 
services on the Irish routes until April 1957, and that it 
intended, gradually and as traffic increased, to build up its 
services to an equality ’with A&r Dmgus. 

The Air Corporations Bill, mcreasmg the respective 
borrowing powers of B.O.A.C. and B.E.A-C. from £80,000,000 
to £160,000,000 and from £35,000,000 to £60,000,000, was 
given unopposed second and third readings to the House of 
Commons on Nov. 22-23. — (B.E.A. and B.O-A.C. Reports^ and 
Accounts - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. B.E.A. Report for 
i954-55> 14^31 A ; B.OJI.C. Report, 14558 A ; Aer Ling^ 
^ ^ Agreement^ 7863 B.) 

A. CANADA. — Equal Pay for Women Workers 
covered by Federal Labour Legislation. 

The Female Employees Equal Pay Act, which had been 
passed by the Canadian Parliament to July, came into effect on 
Oct. 1, 1956. It provided that female employees coming imder 
Federal labour laws who performed work identical, or suh- 
stautiaUy identical, to that performed by male employees 
would be paid on the same basis. The 72,000 women worker 
benefiting from the new legislation included those employ^ 
by the railways, m navigation and shipping, and m telepaptoc 
commumcations, airlmes, broadcastmg, ba nki n g , and other 
activities of an inter-provincial or international 

(Montreal Star) 


B. TURKEY. — Cabinet Changes. 

Mr. Cavusoglu, the Minister of Public Worfe, resimed in 
October through ill-health and was succeeded by IVto. Ethem 
Menderes, who remamed actmg Foreign Minuter hnt relm- 
qmshed the portfoho of the Interior.^ The ]V^er of Justice, 
Mr, Gokturk, was appointed acting Minister of the Interior. On 
Nov. 27 the Minister of Economy and Commerce, Mr. Mandalmci, 
also resigned and was succeeded hy Mr. Abdullah Akar. 

Mr. Okmen, the Minister of Finance, had resigned to August, 
the Finance portfolio bemg taken over ad by the P^e 

Minister, Mr. Aduan Menderes. (Tur^h Embassy, Londm) 

(Prev. rep. 

C. BURMA - SIAM. — Friendship Treaty. 

A treaty of “ perpetual peace and everlasting Men^h^'’ 
between Burma and Siam was signed 

the Siamese Foreign Minister, Prince Wan Waithayakon, and 
^he BiLiese AmbSador. It provided aim that nationals 
of either country would enjoy in the other recipro<^ r^ts^ 
residence of en^gtog in professions, trade, and mdust^, and 
of acquiring property. Both countries agreed to conclude as 
treaties of conferee aud 

consular rights and privileges, cultural relations, ^d extra di- 
tion. (Burmese Government Information Department) 

T) NETHERLANDS. — Dismissal of Court Officials. 

It’ was announced m The Hague on Nov. 28 th^ 

members of the Royal Household had been released by Qu^ 
Juliana from their duties— Baron van He^erm van MoleM|^ 
(formerly head of the Secretariat), Dr. J. G. van M^sdijk (a 
Court chamberlain), and Miss Martme de Jo^ (fon^ty 
Ste to the Queen). Changes in the Dutoh Court 

?XbeS fSadowed a fortnight e^Uer by the Pnme 
Minister Dr?Drees, fohowing the rec^t mvesf^tion mto ^ 
noSn of Miss G^et Hofmans. the faith-h^er. -mth irhom 
Sie Queen had earlier broken ofl relations. ^ .. 

(Alg^een Handelshlad, Amsterdam) (15055 A 5 14975 B.) 
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Nov. 24 — ^Dec. 1, 1956, 


A. MIDDLE EAST. — Beirut Conference of Arab 
Heads of State. 

A conference of Arab beads of State and their Ministers was 
held at Beirut from Nov. 13-15 on the uutiaiive of President 
Chamoim of the Lebanon- Those present (m addition to 
President Chamoun) included King Feisal of Iraq ; Iving 
Hussem of Jordan ; King Saud of Saudi Arabia ; President 
Kuwatly of Syria ; the Crown Prince of Yemen ; the Prime 
Ministers of Jordan, Syria, the Lebanon, and Libya (respec- 
tively M. Nabulsi, M. Sabri Assah, M. Yaffi, and Mustafa 
ben-Hahm) ; and the Egyptian Ambassador m Beirut (M. 
Ghahb), representing President Nasser. 

A statement issued on Nov 15 said the participants were unam- 
mously agreed on the need to apply the U-N resolutions on the 
Middle Bast, and had demanded the immediaxe and unconditional 
withdrawal ” of the Anglo-French forces m Egypt, as well as the 
withdrawal of the Israeli forces to the armistice lines. If, however, 
Britain, France, and Israel adopted an attitude which led to a 
resumption of hostihties agamst Egypt, they would be held jomtly 
responsible for ** collaborating to continue their aggression.” In that 
event all the Arab States represented at the conference would 
* immediately take effective measures of legitimate defence ” in 
accordance with Article 41 of the U.N Charter and Article 2 of the 
Joint Arab Defence Treaty. 

The commumqu 6 went on to say xhat the Suez Canal question 
should be solved separately by negotiation m a manner which oomphed 
with the requirements of Egypt’s sovereignty and digmty, withm the 
framework of the Uniced Nations, and on the basis of the 1888 Con- 
vention and of the Security Council’s resolutions of Oct. 13, 1956. 
The statement also expressed the support of the Arab leaders for the 
demands of the Algerian people in their “ struggle for the realization 
of their national aspirations to independence and sovereignty ” 

[Article 2 of the Jomt Arab Defence Treaty lays down that 
aggression against any one of the signatories would be considered as 
aggression agetmst all parxicipatmg countries, which would under- 
take to employ all means, mcluding armed force, to repulse it -1 

It was reported in the British press that President Kuwatly 
of Syria had unsuccessfully tried to persuade the Lebanon to 
break off diplomatic relations with Britain and France. 
President Chamoun was understood to have been supported m 
his opposition by King Feisal of Iraq and Bang Saud, who had 
been gravely concerned by the threat to their countries’ oil 
interests through Syria’s action m blowmg up the pipelines 
from Iraq, as well as by the elosmg of the Suez Canal. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Middle Bast Crisis, 15201 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Retail and Wholesale 
Prices, April-October 1956. 

The movement of the retail prices index for ‘‘ all items ” 
for each month from April to October, takmg the level of 
prices at Jan. 17, 1956 as 100, was as follows : at April 17 and 
May 15 the figure was 103, at June 12, July 17, Aug. 14 and 
Sept, 18 it remained stable at 102, whilst at Oct. 16 it rose 
again to 103. 

The Mfulfi try of Labour explained that the iucrease between 
Sept, 18 and Oct. 16 was due mainly to higher prices for bread, and 
to certam increases in rents and rates and m the average price of beer 

The Board of Trade Basic Materials index for the same 
period (June 30, 1949 = 100) was 155.2 (revised) m April and 
155.8 m May. In June it fell to 155.4, fell agam in July to 
154.7, rose m August and September to 155.8 and 156.6 
respectively, but fell to 155.5 m October. — (Board of Trade 
Journal - Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14923 A.) 


C. CANADA. — Expulsion of Soviet Diplomat. 

The Canadian External Affairs Department disclosed on 
Sept. 24 that the Canadian Government had asked on July 12 
forthe withdrawal of Mr. G. F. Popov, Second Secretary at the 
Soviet Embassy m Ottawa, on the grounds that he had 
engaged m activities mcompatible with his continued pres- 
ence in Canada.’* Mr. Popov had left Canada on Aug. 12. 

The Canadian press reported that the reason for the Canadian 
request was that Mr. Popov had tried to obtain from a civilian 
employee of the Royal Canadian Air Force (Mr. J. S. Staples) 
information regarding the top-secret CF-105 jet fighter now 
nearing completion, and that Mr. Staples had reported the 
matter to the authorities. — (Montreal Star) 


D. INDIA. — New Army Chief of Staff. 

It was announced in New Dellii on Nov. 24 that Lieut.- 
g^eral 1^ S. Thima^a, G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command, 
hadlbem appointed Chief of Army Staff (with the rank of full 
■gfeecal) md would succeed General Srinagesh on the latter’s 
^ in May, 1957. — (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 14050 B.) 


E. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Resignation of Lord Malvern. - Sir Roy Welensky 
becomes Prime Minister. - New Cabinet. 


Lord Malvern announced on Oct. 31 his resignation as Prune 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but 
stated that he would retain his seat m the Federal Assembly. 

23 years of unbroken office as Prime IMimster, first of 
Southern Rhodesia (1933 to 1953) and rhea of the Federation, 
had never been equalled by any other Commonwealth Prime 
IMmister. 

Giving the reasons for bis resignation. Lord Malvern said m a 
press statement “ Wben the Governor- General appointed me 
interim Federal Prime ilimster and Sir Roy Welensky and Sir 
Malcolm Barrow as interim JMimsters, I mioinied my colleagues that 
I was prepared to carry on as Prmie blimster for two years [see 
13133 A]. When I was in London towards the end of that pexiod my 
early retirement was discussed in Southern Pi-hodesia, and it seemed 
that if I retired xhen there would have been some poLtical reper- 
cussions which weie highly undesirable at that time At a Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Club dinner m London I announced that I was not 
retiring then and so long as I was in office I should decide the right 
time to retire — when I considered it in the best interests of the 
Federation. I consider that time has now arrived, and therefore I 
have placed my resignation in tne hands of the Acting Governor- 
General (Sir Robert Tredgold), to take effect from Nov 1 as soon as 
my successor is appomted The mam reason v/hy I think ix is in bae 
country’s best interests is because it would enable the new Piime 
Slmister, as leader of the Federal Party, to have adequate time to 
make his arrangements to win the next general election, which must 
take place before the end of 1958 ” 


Sir Roy ^Velensky, the Federal Minister of Transport and 
Communications, was appointed Prune Minister on Nov. 1. 


The new Cabinet was sworn : 
of portfolios being as follows 

Sir Roy Welensky . . 

Sir Malcolm Barrow 
Mr. D. Macintyre . . 

Mr. J. M. Caldicott 

Mr. J. M. Greenfield 
Mr. F. S. Owen 
Mr. W. H. Eastwood 


n on the same day, distribution 

Prime Mmister, External 
Affairs, and Defence. 

Home Affairs and Power. 
Finance and Posts. 

Agriculture, Health, and Public 
Service. 

Law and Education. 

Commerce and Industry. 
Transport and Works. 


Sir Roy Welensky also announced the creation of two new 
posts of Parliamentary Secretaries who would, in effect, be 
‘‘‘ Under Ministers ” — ^Mr. B. D. Goldberg in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, who would deal with immigration problems ; 
and Mr. G. W. R, L’Ange in the Munstry of Transport and 
Works, who would specialize m such matters as buildings and 
costs. In addition. Sir Roy announced that the new Secretary 
for Defence would be Mr. T. G. Gisborne (previously Secretary 
for Defence and External Affairs), and that the Department of 
External Affairs would be reorganized and combined with the 
Cabmet Office under a Permanent Secretary. 

Sir Roy Welensky (49), the son of a Pohsh immigrant of half- 
Jewish origin and of an Afrikaans mother, worked as a yoxmg man as a 
mine storekeeper, hotel barman, and engine -diiver. He took 
an early interest m trade ximon work, being elected m 1933 chairman 
of the Broken Hill branch of the Rhodesia Railway Workers’ 
XJmon and a member of the National Council of Railwaymen In 
1938 he was elected to the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council 
as member for Broken Hill, became a member of the Colony’s 
Executive Council in 1940 , served as Director of Manpower during 
the Second World War ; and in 1947 became leader of the unofficial 
Members in the Legislative Council He was kmghted m June 1953 
and became Mimster of Transport and Commumoatioris after the 
formation of the Federation in September 1953- 

Sir Malcolm Barrow, the only Minister from Nyasaland, had 
formerly been Mmister of Power, Commerce, and Industry ; Mr. 
Owen was Minister of Home Affairs , and Mr Maointyre had been 
Minister of Finance The Public Service portfolio, now given to 
Mr. Caldicott, had previously been under the care of the Prime 
Mmister. Mr Eastwood was the only new member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Eastwood (65 ), who was born in London and settled m Southern 
Rhodesia in 1922, is M.P. for Bulawayo Suburbs. During the Second 
World War he was Director of Supplies, Rhodesia Air Training 
Group. He left the Umted Party in 1947 to 30 m the Rhodesia 
Labour Party, to which he belonged until the 1953 election, when he 
was returned for the Federal Party. 


It was announced on Nov. 3 that Mr. Greenfield would succeed 
Sir Roy Welensky as Leader of the House m the Federal Assembly. 

In a message to tbe new Federal Prime Mimster, Mr. Garfield 
Todd (Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia) declared that Sir 
Roy Welensky could count upon the support of Southern 
Rhodesia and its Government.” — (Federal Information Depart- 
ment, Salisbury - Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14549 C 5 
Coustitutianal Question, 15167 A.) 




DECEMBER i — 8, 1956 

A. mSlXED STATES. — The Presidential and 
Congressional Elections. - Re-election of President 
Eisenhower. - Democratic Majorities in Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

General DwigM D. Eisenhower was re-elected President of 
the United States in the presidential election held on Nov. 6, 
winning 41 States with a combined total of 457 votes in the 
Electoral College, whereas Mr. Adlai Stevenson won only 
seven States with a combined electoral vote of 74. President 
Eisenhower became the first Republican smee 1900 to wm the 
presidential election twice m succession — ^the last Republican 
President to do so being William McEunley, m 1896 and 1900. 

Although losing the presidential elections, the Democrats 
retained contiol of the Senate and increased their majority 
in the House of Representatives, and will thus control the new 
(85th) Congress which meets on Jan. 3, 1957. 

The Presidential Election. 

The 41 States won by President Eisenhower and the seven 
won by Mr. Stevenson were as follows : 

For Eisenhower : Aruzona, Califorma, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Marne, Maryland, Massachusetts, klichigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

For Stevenson : Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

The Electoral College consists of 531 members, each State 
having as many electoral votes as it has members of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Since each of the 48 States is represented by two Senators, the 
variations in their electoral vote spring from differences in their 
membership of the House of Representatives, which is proportionate 
to the population of each State. For example, Nevada — ^the least 
populated State — has three electoral votes (one for its Representative 
and two for its Senators), while New York, the most populous State, 
has 45 electoral votes (43 for its Representatives and two for its 
Senators). In addition to New York, which has the largest number of 
electoral votes, other ** pivotal States which can swing a close 
election are Pennsylvania and Califorma (each with 32 electoral 
votes), Illinois (with 27), Ohio (with 25), Michigan (with 20), and 
Massachusetts and New Jersey (16 each). 


The Presidential candidate obtaining the highest number of votes 
(“ plurahty ’’) in each State is considered as the choice of the entire 
State, and, as a result, gets the State’s entire block of votes in the 
Electoral College. To win an election, a candidate must obtain 
at least 266 votes in the Electoral Collie — i.e, a simple majority of 
the total of 531. 

The popular votes (i.e. the total of votes polled) for President 
Eisenhower and IVIr. Stevenson, together with the number of 
votes obtained by them m the Electoral College, is set forth 
below, comparison being given with the 1952 election : 

Popular Vote Electoral Vote 

1956* 1952 1956 1952 

Eisenhower 34,803,159 33,927,549 457 442 

Stevenson 25,511,717 27,311,316 74 89 

♦Virtually complete figure, covering over 9S per cent of all 
electoral districts. Defimtive figures wih be given when published 
in Washington, (JSd, K C.A.), 

As shown above. President Eisenhower polled nearly 
1,000,000 more votes than in 1952, whilst Mr. Stevenson’s 
vote fell by nearly 2,000,000. President Eisenhower’s propor- 
tion of the total votes rose from 55.4 per cent m 1952 to 58 per 
cent in 1956, whereas Mr. Stevenson’s fell from 46.6 per cent to 
42 per cent. General Eisenhower’s majority of over 9,000,000 
votes had been exceeded only by President Pranildin D. 
Roosevelt’s majority of 10,797,000 in 1936, while his electoral 
vote of 457 had been exceeded only by President Roosevelt’s 
record of 523 m the same election. 

The difference between the Eisenhower and Roosevelt victories, 
however, was that the Democrats obtained large majorities in 
both Houses of Congress m 1936, whereas in 1956 the Republicans, 
though winning the Presidential election, failed to wm control of 
either House in the Congressional elections. This was the first time a 
snccessfnl Presidential candidate had failed to carry at least one 
Honse with him since 1848, when General Zachary Taylor was 
elected President for the Whig Party but the Democrats captured 
both Houses of Congress 

Mr. Stevenson retained his majority in six of the nme 
Southern States won by him m 1952 "(Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina), 
but lost the other three — Kentucky, Louisiana, and West 
Virginia — ^to the Republicans. On the other hand, Missouri, 
which returned a majority for President Eisenhower in 1952, 
was won by Mr. Stevenson m 1956. On balance, therefore, the 
Democrats lost two States as compared with the last presi- 
dential election. 



mito areas Indicate tHe States won by President Bisenbower; black areas, those number of votes 

possessed by each State in the Electoral College is also shown. (JV m York Hercdd Tnmw) 
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December 1 — 8, 1956. 


The Electoral College votes since 1928 have been as follows 
(R., Republican ; D., Democrat) : 


1956 

Eisenhower (R.) 

457 


Stevenson (D.) 

74 

1952 

Eisenhower (R.) 

442 


Stevenson (D.) 

89 

1948 

Truman (D.) 

303 


Dewey (R.) 

189 


Thurmond 

39 


Dixiecrat ”) 


1944 

Roosevelt (D.) 

432 


Dewey (R.) 

99 


1940 

Roosevelt (D.) 

449 


WiRkie (R.) 

82 

1936 

Roosevelt (D.) 

523 


Landon (R.) 

S 

1932 

Roosevelt (D.) 

472 


Hoover (R.) 

59 

1928 

Hoover (R.) 

444 


Smith (D.) 

87 


The Senatorial Elections. 

The elections — ^for one-third of the Senate's membership, 
plus vacancies caused by deaths or resignations — ^resulted m 
the Democrats mamtaming their overall majority of two, as 
in the former Senate. There was thus no change m the political 
composition of the Senate, which remained as follows : 

New Senate Old Senate 
Democrats . . 49 49 

Republicans . . 47 47 

The Republicans gained four seats from the Democrats, 
who, in turn, gained four seats from the Repubheans. 

The four Republican gains were (i) in New York, where ilr. Jacob 
K. Javits (the State Attorney-General) defeated Mr. Robert F. Wagner 
(Mayor of New York City) for the seat previously held by Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman (78), who had retired from pohtical life after 
having been for many years one of the leading Democratic Senators , 
(u) m West Yirgima, where Mr. Chapman Revercomb defeated 
Governor C. Marland for the seat left vacant by the death of Senator 
Harley M Krlgore ; (m) and (iv) m Kentucky, where the Republican 
candidate won both Senate seats — Mr, John Sherman Cooper (a 
former Ambassador to India, and well known as a ** liberal ” Repub- 
lican) defeating Mr Lawrence W. Wetherby for the seat left vacant 
by the death of Senator Alben W. Barkley ; and Mr. Thurston B 
Morton (a former Assistant Secretary of State) unseating Senator 
Earle G. Clements. 

The four Democratic gains were (i) m Oliio, where Mr. Frank J. 
Lausche (the former State Governor) defeated Senator George H. 
Bender ; (ii) in Idaho, where Mr. FranJfc Church beat Senator Herman 
Welker, a leading right-wing Republican ; (iu) in Pennsylvania, 
where Mr. Joseph S. dark jr. unseated Senator James H. DufE , and 
(iv) m Colorado, where Mr. John Carroll defeated Mr. Dan Thornton 
for the seat left vacant by the retirement of Senator Eugene D. 
Millflrin. 

In all, there were nine new members of the Senate as a result of 
the elections — ^the four Democrats and four Republicans mentioned 
above, and Mr Herman Talmadge, the former Governor of Georgia, 
who was elected as a Democratic Senator for that State. 

Among leading Democratic Senators re-elected were James 
D. Fulbright (Arkansas), Warren G. Magnuson (Washmgton), and 
Wayne Morse (Oregon), the last-named defeating Mr. Douglas 
Mackay, who had resigned as Secretary of the Interior to contest the 
Senatorial elections in Oregon (see 14896 B). Incumbent Democratic 
Senators (i e those whose terms had not expired, and who will thus 
sit in the 85th Congress) include John J. Sparkman (Alabama), 
John L. McGleHan (Arizona), A. J. EUender (Louisiana), John F. 
Kennedy (Massachusetts), Hubert Humphrey (Minnesota), Stuart 
Spilngton (Missouri), Clinton Anderson (New Mexico), Estes 
Kefauver, the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate (Tennessee), 
and Lyndon Johnson (Texas). 

Leadmg Republican Senators re-elected included Everett Dirksen 
(Ilhnois), Homer Capehart (Indiana), Burke B Hickenlooper (Iowa), 
^d Alexander Wiley (Wisconsm) Incumbent Republican Senators 
mclude WiUiam F . Knowland, the Republican leader ih the 
Senate (California), Henry Dworshak (Idaho), WllHam E. Jenner 
(Indiana), Margaret Chase Smith, the only woman Senator (Mame), 
^verett Saltonstall (Massachusetts), Styles Bridges (New Hampshire), 
Wilham Langer (North Dakota), John W. Brioker (Ohio), Karl 
Mundt (South Dakota), and Joseph McCarthy (Wisconsin). 

The composition of the Senate since 1928 has been as 
follows : 


1928 

1930 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1938 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1948 

md 

1952, 

1954 ^ ‘‘ . 
195:6 '"''i 


Democrats 

Republicans 

Others 

39 

56 

1 

47 

48 

1 

59 

36 

1 

69 

25 

2 

75 

18 

3 

69 

23 

4 

66 

27 

3 

57 

38 

1 

57 

38 

1 

46 

50 



54 

42 



49 

47 



47 

48 

X 

49 

47 


49 

47 

i . 


Elections to House of Representatives. 

In the elections to the House of Representatives (in which 
all 435 seats were contested) the Democrats made three gains 
from the Republicans, thereby increasing their majority in 
the House to 35, as shown : 

New House Old House 
Democrats . . 235 ^ 232 

Republicans . , 200 203 

The membership of the House since 1928 has been ; 






Democrats 

Repnbhcans 

Others 

1928 



. . 

164 

270 

1 

1930 

. , 


, » 

214 

220 

1 

1932 

, 



313 

117 

5 

1934 

. . 



322 

103 

10 

1936 




333 

89 

13 

1938 




262 

169 

4 

1940 




267 

162 

6 

1942 




222 

209 

4 

1944 




243 

190 

2 

1946 



. . 

188 

246 

1 

1948 



, 

263 

171 

1 

1950 




235 

199 

1 

1952 

. . 



213 

221 

1 

1954 

, . 


, , 

232 

203 


1956 

. . 

. . 


235 

200 
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Gubernatorial Elections. 

Thirty of the 48 State Governorships were up for election, 
of which 16 had been held by the Republicans and 14 by the 
Democrats. The Democrats won 15 Gubernatorial contests 
and the Republicans 14, with one result outstanding — ^Rhode 
Island, where counting of Servicemen’s postal ballots had not 
been completed by the beginning of December. Excludmg 
Rhode Island (which had a Democratic Governor prior to the 
elections) the Democrats hold 28 State Governorships and the 
Republicans 19, whereas before the elections the Democrats 
held 27 Governorships and the Republicans 21. The Demo- 
crats gained five State Governorships from the Repubheans 
(m Massachusetts, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, and Washington), 
while the Republicans gamed three from the Democrats (in 
Ohio, New Mexico, and West Virgmia). 

Iu Obio, the Republican candidate — ^Mr. C. WiUiam O’Neill, the 
State Attorney- General — ^was retmned in place of ex-cjovernor 
Prank J. Lausche (Democrat), who had been elected to tbe Senate as 
stated above. The unsuccessful Democratic candidate was Mr. 
Michael J . DiSalle, who directed Federal price controls during the 
Korean war. In Massachusetts, the Democratic candidate — ^Mr. 
Foster Furcolo, a former member of the House of Representatives — 
was elected m succession to Governor Christian A Herter (Republican) 
who did not stand for re-election. Iowa and Kansas elected Demo- 
cratic Governors for the first time for 20 years, while West Virginia 
elected a Republican Governor for the first time for 28 years. 

In accordance with custom, the elections in Maine (for a 
State Governor and three members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives) were held nearly a month in advance of the rest of 
the country. The Mame elections (Sept. 10) resulted in two 
Republicans and one Democrat being returned to the House of 
Representatives, and in the re-election of Mr. Edmund Muskie 
(Democrat) as State Governor. 

The electoral campaign was vigorously conducted by both 
parties, extensive nation-wide “ barnstorming ” tours being 
made by IMr. Adlai Stevenson and Senator Kefauver, the 
Democratic presidential and vice-presidential candidates, and 
by Vice-President Nixon for the Repubheans. President 
Eisenhower, who was stated by his doctors on Oct. 28 to be in 
excellent health, confined his campaign tours to the Middle 
West and the Pacific coast, in addition to delivering a number 
of radio and television broadcasts. The final stages of the 
campaign, however, were completely overshadowed by the 
crisis in the Middle East and the uprising m Hungary. 

Apart fcom the differences between the two parties — ^largely on 
internal issues — as set out in the party programmes (see 15089 A, 
15073 A), Mr. Stevenson made a special issue of nuclear weapon 
tests. In a speech on Oct 15, and a number of 8ubseq.uent speeches, 
Mr. Stevenson accused the Republican Administration of lack of 
imaginative leadership in removing the threat of atomic destruction, 
-S a himself, if elected President, to open negotiations with 
the u S.S R and Bntam for the immediate suspension of tests of 
l^drogen bombs and other nuclear weapons. Mr. Stevenson’s 
charges against the Administration were refuted in a statement 
issued from the White House on Oct. 23. 

In concedmg the presidential election to President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Stevenson sent a telegram to the President offering 
bis warm congratulations ” and wishing him “ success in the 
years t!^t he ahead.” Mr. Stevenson announced on Dec, 4 that 
be would not be a candidate at any subsequent presidential 
election.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. 150S9 A 5 15073 A 5 1952 Presidential and 
Congressional Elections, 12^67 A 5 12523 A.> 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Large Fall in Gold and 

Dollar Reserves. - Mr. Macmillan’s Announcement of 
Steps to maintain the Pound. - Increase in Petrol Duty. 


The Treasury announced on Dec. 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen by $279,000,000 during 
November, after taking into account (a) $4,000,000 received m 
U.S. defence aid, (d) $28,000,000 paid to the E.P.U. m respect of 
the October settlement, and (c) $3,000,000 paid to the creditors 
of E.P U. in bilateral settlements. As a result, the sterling 
area’s gold and dollar reserves stood at $1,965,000 000 on 
Nov. 30, 1956. 

The fall m the reserves during November followed one of 
$84,000,000 during October after taking mto account (a) 
$7,000,000 received m U.S. defence aid, (b) $25,000,000 paid to 
the E.P.U in respect of the September settlement, and (c) 
$3,000,000 paid to the creditors of the E.P.U. m bilateral 
settlements. As a result, the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves had stood at $2,244,000,000 on Oct. 31. 


Provisional fignires for the E P.U. October settlement showed that 
the U.K had a deficit of £13,000,000, while provisional flgui’es for the 
November settlement showed a U K deficit of £24,000,000. The 
October deficit was settled in November, whilst the November deficit 
will be settled in December — ^in both cases as to three-quarters m 
gold or doUais and as to one-quarter by an mcrease in the U.E. debt 
to the European Payments Umon 

In announcmg the November fall in the gold and dollar 
reserves to the House of Commons on Dec. 4, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Macmillan) spoke on the causes of the fall, 
stressed the Government’s determination to maintam the 
pound sterlmg at its present parity, and announced measures 
which H.M. Government had decided to take, both externally 
and internally, to deal with the situation. These measures 
were : (a) an approach to the International Monetary Fund 
with a view to drawing, if necessary, on part of the U.K. 
quota ; (b) the possible use, it necessary, of the Government- 
owned dollar securities in U.S. mdustrial and commercial 
undertakings as collateral for a loan, and the partial sale of 
the Government’s holdmgs of short-term U.S. Government 
securities , (c) applications to the U.S. A. and Canada for a 
waiver of the interest on the loan mstalments due on Dec 31, 
1956 , and (d) an mcrease of Is. a gallon m the petrol duty. 


Mr. Macmillan spoke as follows : 

The customary monthly announcement of the gold and dollar 
reserves shows a fall of $279,000,000 m the reserves to $1,965,000,000, 
and a deficit of £24.000,000 in the E P U I think it is right that the 
House should have an immediate explanation both of the sigmficance 
of these figm‘0S and of Governmont pohcy 

First, the figures During the first half of this year our gold and 
doUar reserves rose by $265,000,000 For a number of reasons of 
which the House is well aware the pressure on the reserves is always 
greater in the second half of the year, but at the end of July I had no 
reason to suppose that this would be more than normal Xn fact, in 
the third quarter the fall was $57,000,000 and would have been about 
$230,000,000 had it not been for the special receipt from the sal© of 
the Trinidad Oil Company In October the fall was $84,000,000 and 
in November, as I have said, the figure was $279,000,000 

These falls in the reserves and the deficit in the E.P U started 
after Colonel Nasser's seizure of the Suez Canal, and have not been 
caused by any weakness m our trading position The ^K. trading 
position has been and continues to be essentially sound But tne 
closure of the Suez Canal and of the Iraq Petroleum Company Pipe- 
lines must adversely affect our balance of payments, especially 
these interruptions are prolonged The most realistic forecast wmoh 
I can at present give the House is that over the year July 1, 1956 to 
June 30, 1957, our external current trading account will he roughly 
in balance- The events of the past four months and the interna- 
tional tension they have caused have Increased the pressure on 
sterling. It is this factor which has been almost entirely responsiDle 
for the recent losses As the House knows, sterling is particul^ly 
affected by movements in world confidence because it is so widely 
held and used. It finances half the world's trade and payments 

It wonld be wrong to minimize the seriousness of the losses which 
the reserves have suffered It would he equaUy wrong not to view 
them against their proper background On this I wish to make three 
points 

'' (1) Since the losses have arisen primarily from the international 
situation, they should not be permanent , the trend will reverse 
Itself as the position improves 

(2) For some time now there has been a consistent reduction in 
the total sterlmg balances, especially those held J 
countries Normally when the reserves ns© the 
Bub in fact in the first half of this year the reserves rose by £95,000,000, 
and the liabilities fell by £22,000,000. Thus our capital position had 
been strengthened when the Suez Canal crisis broke 

'' (3) If we take the necessary steps — as we intend to do ^to keep 
our trading position strong, the surplus that we may 
must In due course reflect itself In our unproved capital position ^ 
financiers I have no doubt that the rest of the sterling area will face 
the dlffloulties in the same spirit. 


** In brief, therefore, the immediate problem which faces us is 
short-term pressure on the pound rather than long-term defects in 
our trading position. The immediate task is to repel the attack on 
the pound sterlmg Tnis requires action both externally and 
internally. 

“ In these circumstiances the broad lines of our economic policy 
are clear. They are as follows : 

“ (1) We will maintain the rate for the pound sterling at its present 
parity ; to this end we will take all necessary action to fortify the 
reserves and to strengthen the internal economy. 

“ (2) W© must do all m our power to maintam mdustrial produc- 
tion. The country depends for its livelihood on exports, and these 
depend in turn on the volume and efficiency of our production. 

(3) We must do everything possible to mamtam and increase the 
volume of world trade on which we, perhaps more than any other 
country, depend For this reason, apart from any others, I would 
regard it as wrong to resort to import controls in present circum- 
stances. 

' I now deal more specifically with the actions which I propose to 
take We must fortify our gold and dollar reserves. We shall 
mobilize, to supplement these reserves, some of the other resources 
which are available to us 


“ First, there is access to the International Monetary Fund. Each 
country has a quota in the I M F. Ours amounts to $1,300,000,000. 
Of course, the whole of this quota is not available on demand. It 
consists of a number of tranches to which different rules and terms 
apply. We are making an immediate approach to the I-M.F. with a 
view to drawing on part of these resources. 

Secondly, H.M. Government own U.S doBar securities to the 
value of between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. These could be a 
substantial reinforcement of the reserves, and I am prepared to use 
them for this purpose Our general policy has been, and remains, 
to retam the mdustrial and commercial securities which form almost 
all the portfoho, and not to sell them. If the need arises. I should be 
perfectly prepared to use them as collateral for borrowing to fortify 
the reserves ; and I am assured that, if requested, support in the form 
of a loan against these securities will be promptly available for dollar 
requirements from the appropriate U.S agency. The same obiections 
to sale do not apply to the short-term U S Government securities 
which form the small balance of the portfolio These amounted to 
$60,000,000, of which just over half have now been sold and credited 
to the reserves. 

These are substantial reinforcements. We shall use to the 
Tyiflyrrmim every means at our disposal to maintain sterling as a 
sound and stable currency and means of payments and exchange. 
I repeat that this is vital, not only in our own interests and those of 
the sterling area generally, but in the interest of the trade of the free 
world as a whole 

‘‘ I now turn to the payments due on Dec. 31 to the U.S Govern- 
ment of some $143,000,0 00, and to the Canadian Government of some 
$38,000,000 Under onr respective Agreements with them dated 
December 1945 and March 1956, there are provisions under which the 
instalments of the mterest included in some of these payments 
may be waived I wish to inform the House that H.M. Government 
have submitted a claim for this waiver of interest to the American 
Government, as they consider that under all the terms of the agree- 
ments they are entitled to it This subject has been, under discussion 
Ijetween the U.K. and the U.S. Treasuries during the past two years. 
We have received a reply from the U.S Treasury informing us that, 
since there have been no changes in the conditions envisaged at the 
tune the agreement was signed, they will present the matter to 
Congress with the defimte recommendation that appropriate modifi.- 
oation of the present language be made to carry out the spirit of the 
original intention. The conditions of the Canadian Agreement do not 
call for a waiver unless the interest payment under the U.S, Agree- 
ment IS waived. We have informed the Canadian Government that, 
on the assumption that a waiver of mterest is granted hy the United 
States, we are also formally claiming a waiver of mterest on the 
Canadian loan 

We shall, therefore, be paying only the prmcipal on these loans 
on Dec. 31 next, amounting to U.S $56,200,000 and Canadian 
$15,500,000, as compared with the full payments under the loans 
subject to waiver which, including mterest, would amount to U S. 
$137,800,000 and Canadian $37,700,000 As the question of the 
waiver cannot be settled before the payment date, we propose, in order 
to show clearly that we shall not in any circumstances default on our 
obligations, to pay the interest mstalments out of the reserves into 
a special account 

** But it is not enough to mobilize our external resources. We 
must fortify our own economy, on which recent events have put new 
strains. The measures to control inflationary tendencies, which the 
Government have been pursuing since 1954, have met with consi- 
derable success Nevertheless the mterruption of oE supphes from 
the Middle East and the dislocation caused hy the Suez Canal crisis 
win add a fresh burden to our balance of payments We must there- 
fore increase our external income, amd at the same time keep internal 
demand under restraint 


“ First of all, the control over bank and other forms of credit, 
hieh has played so important a part already, must he firmly mmn- 
bmed and, if need be, strengthened. The Hire Purchase restmotions 
lU continue. There will be no relaxation in the critical scrutiny of 
opheations by the Capital Issues Committee. And I ask the banks 
id all those who provide finance or control its sources to restrict 
leotively the supply of credit. 
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I nest come to fiscal measures. It is notoriously Iiard to form a 
complete judgment of tfie Budget out-turn at this time of the year. 
But all the information available to me indicates that the national 
accounts will still show a very large surplus ‘ above the line * ; and 
the deficit ‘ below the line ’ will fall short of the original estimate by 
more than £150,000,000. Taking the figures * above the line ’ and 
‘ below the fine * together, the overall out-turn of the Budget will be 
better, not worse, than I forecast last April. 

** I do not intend to mtroduce an mterun Budget. At the same 
time it would be wrong of me not to convey to the House some 
considerations relevant to the preparation of the 1957 Budget. 

“ The traditional tax upon which the country relies m times of 
difficulty and crisis has been for many years the Income-tax. Fortu- 
nately, durmg the last four years it has been possible to reduce it by 
one s hilling on the standard rate. Owing to the comphcated form m 
which Income-tax is now levied, largely through pay-as-you-eam, 
it would not in any case be possible at this time of the year to make 
an increase in the tax without serious difficulties and hardships : 
for any substantial rise in this year’s rate of tax, when it came to be 
levied in what remains of the financial year, would fall too heavily 
upon the weeldy wage-packet. It would also mean a readjustment of 
several million direct assessments of tax which have already been 
made, and that might well lead to serious delays in the regular 
collection of revenue I do not, therefore, propose to take any 
immediate steps on the Income-tax, but I must warn the House that 
the Government will not hesitate to use this weapon if needed when 
the time comes. What will be required can far more easily be judged 
in three or four months’ time, when it should be possible more 
precisely to judge the impact of the last four months on the economy. 

“ But in the field of mdirect taxation there is one commodity which 
is of particular impoitance at the present time— -oil. I beheve that 
the House and the country will accept that it is right that m present 
circumstances a commodity as precious as oil now is, should effec- 
tively be guarded by taxation as well as by rationmg. Moreover, 
it is estimated that when petrol rationing takes effect the revenue 
will drop at a rate of £6,000,000 a month. It is essential to the 
Exchequer that this should be made good. I therefore propose, as 
an emergency measure, to raise the Customs duty on petrol and other 
light hydrocarbon oils and on Derv — ^that is, heavy oil used as fuel m 
road vehicles — hy Is. Od. a gallon : an increase m the duty from 
2s. 6 d to 3s. 6 d This wilt be m addition to the increases in the whole- 
sale and retail prices of these products, which I understand the oil 
companies are announcing today, on account of higher costs — ^that is, 
a wholesale pnce increase of 3id. a gallon on motor spirit and 3d on 
Derv, with an additional 1 ^d a gallon in each case on retail sales. 

** I shall to-morrow move a Ways and Means Resolution preli- 
minary to a short Bill giving effect to the increased tax. The Resolu- 
tion will provide that the tax increase is to come into effect from 
6 p.m. to-day. Following the precedent of earlier changes in this 
duty, I expect that the new retail prices will be chaiged at the 
garages from tomght. There will be corresponding adjustments in 
the rates of duty on indigenous oils and on one or two mmor products 
which traditionally move m step with the mam rate of petrol duty 
The increase m duty will brmg m extra revenue of about £30,000,000 
in the remaining four months of this financial year. 

To sum up, I have described to the House the immediate measures 
which we are taking to fortify sterling, and the reinforcements 
which we have at our command. How far we shall have to draw upon 
them in fact, or for how long, depends upon the future course of 
events. To strengthen your reserves does not mean that you must 
necessarily call upon them With regard to the internal measures, 
the same considerations apply. In particular, I regard the new 
petrol tax as a temporary measure durmg the present oil shortage. 
As for the future, it is too early yet to judge of the length or character 
of all that we may have to do, but it is clearly right to act now on 
both external and mtemal policy. In addition recent events have 
re-emphasized the need for a wide review of our Government expen- 
diture, our defence policy, and our future energy policy in this 
country. This will be done.” 

Replying to Mr* Harold Wilson (Lab.), Mr. IVlacmillan said that the 
effect of the increase m the price of petrol was calculated to he less 
than one-third of one point in the cost-of-hving index, and that the 
extra duty would be about Id. or |d. on a 3d bus fare Although 
there would he a charge on industry, he did not believe that it would 
he in any sense a crushing charge, and it would have very small 
effect on prices. 

In reply to a question by Mr* Gaitslcell on the nature of the fall in 
the reserves, Mr. Macmillan said that in the first six months of the 
year the reserves had been rising without any corresponding increase 
m liabilities, while at the same time the Government had paid off 
long-standmg debts, so that the rise of £95,000,000, coupled with the 
fall m liabilities of £ 22 , 000 , 000 , represented a considerable increase 
on capital account. Until a more precise analysis was made, however, 
it was difficult to say what proportion of the gold and dollar 
losses in recent months represented payments for authorized oil 
purchases (which had been considerable in the last month), and what 
proportion reflected “ world confidence movements, which make so 
quick an impact on sterling, of which so enormous a volume exists, 
aoid which finances so large a part of world trade.” 

Reply^ to Mr. Shepherd (O.), who asked whether the Chancellor 
would give an assurance that as soon as petrol rationing was over, or 
at some convenient time, the addiMonal petrol tax would be removed, 
Mrs. MacmlHan said : “ I used the word * temporarily * advisedly . . 

it as an emergency tax. If the flow of oil returns In full, the 
rev^ue win he sustained at the old rate of tax.” 


In reply to Mr. Ernest Davies (Lab ), who asked whether the Chan- 
cellor would consider exempting pubhc service vehicles from the 
increased tax, Mr. Macmillan replied he could not do so because that 
part of the oil which the Government most wanted to preserve was 
the one most used — viz , Derv. 

Mr. Harold Wilson pledged the Opposition’s support for any 
appropriate measures whicn the Chancellor chose to put forward 
with the aim of strengthening the sterhng area’s gold and dollar 
reserves and sterhng. 

The Is, nse in the petrol duty and the 5d. increase by the oil 
companies (of which 3Jd. will go to the companies themselves 
and IJd. to the dealers) brought petrol prices up to 5s. 7Jd. a 
gallon for “ commercial ” grades, 6s. 0}d* for premium grades, 
and 6s. 5d. for the highest grades. The mcreases caused deep 
concern m many branches of industry, the Federation of British 
Industries statmg on Dec. 4 that the higher costs arising at 
many points from the large increase in fuel prices were boimd 
to have “ a serious effect.” An official of the National Umon of 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, described the rise as a 

min or irritation ” while petrol rationing continued, although 
he emphasized that costs would nse steeply if the increase 
remained after the endmg of rationing. 

British Road Services announced on Dec 5 that a surcharge of 
7 1 per cent would be added to all charges for general haulage, parcels, 
and tank haulage as a result of the increased cost of fuel oil British 
Railways announced on Dec 6 that for the same reason a surcharge 
on their cartage services would be made on the basis of 6 d. a ton for 
each service of collection or delivery The National Conference of 
Road Transport Clearing Houses (whose hauher members operate 
more than 8,000 long-distance lorries) recommended their members on 
the same day to make a minimum increase of 7 1 per cent in charges 
forthwith. 

On Dec. 7 the Road Haulage Association, representmg 17,000 
private haulage firms, announced that a 10 per cent emergency 
surcharge would he added to their members’ rates immediately , 
British European Airways announced that passenger fares for flights 
within the British Isles would be increased by the addition of a 
temporary surcharge of Is. in the £, because of the rise in fuel costs , 
and the minimum fares of all London Transport services (buses and 
the Underground) were raised from 2|d. to 3d. — as from Jan. 1, 
1957 — to offset the extra Is. tax on fuel oil. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr Henry Brooke) 
stated in the House of Commons on Deo. 5 that the Government 
would introduce a Bill empowering ah. road passenger operators, 
including mxmioipal authorities, to make strictly limited and tem- 
porary mcreases in bus fares to meet the higher operating costs. He 
explained that bus concerns were generally working on small profit 
margins, that not all of them could absorb the extra costs, and that 
normally they could not increase their charges except through a 
lengthy procedure laid down by statute. He added, however, that 
it would be reasonable to expect that operators would take into 
account “ any operating factors in the present situation which told m 
the opposite direction ” when deciding how much they could increase 
their fares 

Mr Brooke also announced that the Minister of Health proposed 
bo increase the allowanoes for disabled persons m respect of the 
running costs of invahd carriages. 

It was announced in Washington on Dec. 4 that the British 
request for a waiver of the present year’s interest payment 
under the American loan agreements had been formally 
presented to the U.S. Treasury, and that the Administration 
had agreed to ask Congress to grant the waiver. In Ottawa, 
the Federal Minister of Trade (Mr. Howe) indicated on the same 
day that the Canadian Cabinet had agreed to Britain’s request 
for a waiver of the interest due on the Canadian loan. 

The Chancellor’s announcement led to a demand for sterling, 
the spot rate against New York moving up from the level of 
$2.78 i for the first time for at least a month, though closing at 
not more than $2.78 ^ — (Treasury Press Office - Times 
- Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. Gold and Dollar Reserves, 15136 B 5 Mr. 

Macmillan, 15169 A ; Sterling, 14979 A.) 

Note. The Automobile Association issued on Doc, 4 the following 
lisft of tbe latest-known prices of petrol in other European countries : 


s. d. 
Ordinary. 
3 Hi 


s. d. 
Super. 
4 71 

4 

6 71 


Austria 

Belgium . , . . . . . . . . . . 4 2 

France (Pans area) . . . . . . . 6 3 

Greece . . . . 45 

Holland . . . 3 2 

Italy .... . . . 46 

Luxemburg . . . . . 4 2 

Norway . . . . . , . , 4 3i 

Portugal . . . 5 11 

Spain . . .. . , 4 ej 

Sweden ... . 3 10 

Switzerland . . . . . . , . 3 8 f 

Western Germany . . . 4 9 i 

Some of these prices, however, did not reflect thb latest price 
increases in a number of countries, notably West Germany and Italy* 

(Manobester Guardian) 
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A. PAKISTAN* — Electorate Act. - Joint Electorate 
for East Pakistan and Separate Electorates for West 
Pakistan. - Report of Electoral Reforms Commission. 


The Pakistan National Assembly reached a compromise 
settlement on Oct. 12 of the question whether Moslems and 
non-Moslems should form a smgie electorate, or whether the 
mmorities should return separate representatives in national 
and provincial elections. Wlien the Constitution, was drafted 
no agreement could be reached on this issue, and it was therefore 
laid down that the National Assembly should reach a final decision 
after taking mto consideration the views of the Provincial 
Assemblies (see 14769 A). The West Pakistan Assembly had 
recommended separate electorates and the East Pakistan 
Assembly jomt electorates, and, to bridge the gap between these 
divergent \’iews, the National Assembly passed a Bill providing 
for a jomt electorate m East Pakistan, (where 25 per cent of the 
population are non-Moslems) and separate electorates m West 
Pakistan (where non-Moslems form a much smaller minority). 

A resolution in favour of separate electorates was moved m 
the \¥est Pakistan Assembly by the Chief Mimster, Dr. Khan 
Sahib, and was adopted on Aug. 4 by 122 votes to 10 after a 
four-hour debate. The resolution was supported by the 
Republican Party and the Moslem League, and opposed by the 
Awami League, four Hindu members from Smd, and Mr. S. A. 
Hussam, of the Azad Pakistan party. 

In the East Pakistan Assembly a resolution recommending 
jomt electorates, moved by the Chief Mimster (Mr. Rahman 
Khan), was adopted on Oct. 1 by 159 votes to one, with 84 
Opposition members abstaming. 

An amendment supporting- 3 omt electorates in prmciple, on con- 
dition that a number of seats were reserved for the Scheduled Cartes, 
was moved by a group of Scheduled Caste representatives. The 
Speaker, however, refused to ad m it amendments on the ground that 
the Provincial Assembhes had been asked to make reco mm endations 
solely on the issue of 30 int or separate electorates, whereupon the 
sponsors of the amendment walked out in protest. 

After the session, a joint statement was issued by the XJmted 
Front, the Nizam-c-Islam, the Moslem League, and other Opposition 
groups asserting that the whole procedure was irregular and did not 
represent the Assembly’s considered opinion. Serious disorders 
occurred in Dacca on Oct 7 at a meetipg m favour of separate 
electorates organized by the Moslem League and other Moslem 
orgamzations, 13 people being arrested and several injured. 

The deep division of opimon on this issue subjected the 
Central Government (a coalition between the Awami League 
and the Republicans) to severe stram. The secretary-general 
of the Republican Party, Mir Abdul Qaiyum, declared on Sept. 
28 that the party was committed to separate electorates m both 
provincial and national elections, and was prepared to co- 
operate even with the Moslem League against the Awami 
League on. this issue. As the Awami League— -which draws its 
mam support from East Pakistan—had consistently supported 
joint electorates, a Cabinet crisis was averted only by the 
decision, adopted at a meetmg of Government supporters m 
the National Assembly on Oct 9, to accept a compromise. 

Mr. Suhrawardy accordingly introduced the Government’s 
Electorate Bill on Oct. 10 m the National Assembly, wliich was 
meeting m Dacca for the first time. The Bill provided that 
elections to both the National Assembly and the Provmeial 
Assemblies should be held on the basis of a joint electorate m 
East Pakistan and separate electorates in West Pakistan. 


Mr Suhrawardy pointed out that no pxeparations for the return of 
a directly elected Parliament could be made until this question wa^ 
settled. Ho expressed regret that it had not been found possible to 
have one system of electorate for the whole of Pakistan in both the 
Provincial Legislatures as well as the National Assembly However, 
although the Constitution did not require the National Assembly to 
endorse the views of the Provincial Legislatures, the Assembly, 
which had not been elected directly by the people, could not ignore 
or lightly override the views of the bodies which formed its 
electorate, and the Bill therefore endorsed the views of the two 
Legislatures within their own terntonal jurisdiotion. 

To those who hadnot been able to adopt themselves to the ohange m 
political ouilookresultant on the creation of 
continued) it might seem strange that he, who had 
“two-nation theory” and separate electorates in undivided India, 
should advocate a joint electorate in Pakistan. Mthough separate 
electorates had formed ‘ ‘ the cardinal creed of the Moslems of untol^d 
India,” it had not, however, been based on the two-nation i^bc^ry 
as such— it had been a device to secure Proper representati^ m the 
Legislatures for the Moslem minority, and had never been meant to 
be a device to safeguard the interests of a majority population. 

The two-nation theory,” he continued, was advanced by the 
Moslems as a justification for the partition of India and the creation 
of a State made up of geographicaUy contiguous u^ts where the 
Moslems were numerically in a majority. Once that was 

oreLed, the two-nation theory lost its force even for the Moslems 
If it is still persisted in, it will lo^oally lead to the partition of 


Pakistan and the creation of a State made up of contiguous areas 
where non-Moslems are in a majority — a eontmgency from which 
every Pakistani must recoil with horror The Moslems, who were a 
nationality in imdivided India, are now citizens in their own country, 
Pakistan, m which every citizen, whatever his religion, is a member 
of the Pakistani nation . . 

“ Circumsiances thus have changed, and so must our political 
outlook change with the establishment of Pakistan. Today we do not 
want to develop fissiparous tendencies within the country, hut must 
create a single nation. I therefore advocate joint electora'tes because 
this will help in welding all the people together into one great 

Pakistam nation and in destroying the seeds of suspicion, distrust, 

and hatred between citizens profe^mg different religions . . I want 
our citizens to have only one ideal — namely, service to Pakistan, 
each according to Jus own religious convictions, hut ail umted in 
advancing the stability, mtegnty, and glory of Pakistan.” 

Rejecting the view that jomt electorates were “ un-Islamic,” hlr. 
Suhrawardy pomted out that all other Moslem countries had such 
electorates. Ridicuhng the argument that under such a system “ the 
Hindus will dominate the Moslems, capture aH the seats, corrupt the 
Moslems, and so on,” he pointed out that in districts of East Pakistan 
with large Hmdu minorities the number of Moslems on local govern- 
ment bodies returned by joint electorates was in fact dispropor- 
tionately large. “ Joint electorates, if they do any harm at all in the 
matter of representation,” he declared, “ will harm the Hindus. I 
dehberately use the words ‘ m the matter of representation/ for I 
think they will gam otherwise from the point of view of creatmg 
identity of interest and a sense of common endeavour in a common 
cause for a common country, which is so vital to a minority com- 
munity for its safety, dignity, and future progress.” 

“ It may therefore well he asked,” Mi* Suhrawardy went on, “ why, 
if the Hmdus stand to lose so much m representation, do they 
advocate jomt electorates ? I have already given the answer, hut 
there are other answers as well ... The Hindus find that in a system 
of separate electorates they will remain for all rime a constitutional 
mmority subject to a minority complex. It is always m the interest 
of mmorities if these complexes are removed , the idea of one nation 
takes its place, and the term * minority community ’ loses signifi- 
cance.” Under a system of separate electorates, he pomted out, the 
Hindus m East Pakistan would be entitled to such a large number of 
seats that they would always be able to hold the balance of power 
between rival Moslem groups by playmg off one against the other. 
They reahzed, however, that this situation would inevitably create 
hostihty against them, and therefore they preferred “ to reap the 
benefits of trust, co-operation, and one nationhood rather than 
scramble for representation on the basis of numbers.” 

After an aU-night session the Bill was passed on Oct. 12 by 
48 votes to 19, the Republicans and the Awami League voting 
m favour and the Moslem League and the United Front party 
opposing. It received President Mirza’s assent on Oct, 30. 

R^ort of Electoral Reforms Commission. 

The report of the Electoral Reforms Commission appointed 
by the Government in 1955 was published on April 25, 1956. 

The Conxmission recommended that the preparation of electoral 
registers should be entrusted to a staff under the direct control of the 
Election Oonmnssion, and not of any executive authority ,* that lists 
of voters should be posted m conspicuous places , and that the 
electorate should be afforded sufficient time for presenting claims 
and objections to the revising authority, which, with the returning 
officers, should be drawn from the Judicial Service or the Pakistan 
Civil Service Nomination papers should not be rejected on “ flimsy 
or capricious ” grounds such as clerjoal errors. As far as possible, not 
more than 1,000 voters should b© assigned to one poUing station, and 
electors should not be required to travel more than three miles to 
vote. Presiding officers should be responsible persons not connected 
with the candidates, and should not normally be drawn from the 
Executive or Revenue departments 

On the ballot papers each candidate should he assigned a sjrmbol, 
and the voter should make a mark against the name and symbol of 
the candidate of his choice, all ballot papers being put into one box. 
The use of symbols with religious or sentimental associations, e.g. a 
mosque or the national flag, should be forbidden. To prevent 
impersonation, the report proposed that elections should be confined 
to a single day ; that all male voters should be required to hold 
identity cards bearing their photographs ; that women should vote 
separately , and that each elector, before voting, should be marked 
on his left fore-finger with indehble ink. 

To prevent the use of “ undue pressure and influence,” the Com- 
mission suggested that all Ministries should be dissolved on the eve of 
general elections, and suitable alternative arrangements made for 
carrjdi]^ on routme busmess ; that wives and children of Government 
employees should not be eU^ble for election ; and that the question 
should be considered whether Government contractors or their near 
relations should he permitted to stand. Petitions arising from 
provincial elections should b© dealt with by a district judge, and 
those arising from national elections by a serving or retired High 
Court judge. Appeals against the former’s decision could be made to 
the High Court, and against the latter’s to the Supreme Court 

Mr. Mohammad Ali, then Prime Minister, had announced 
on June 24 that a Delimitation Commission had been appomted 
to arrange for the holding of general elections as soon as 
possible, with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as 
chairman. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Dawn, Karachi - Times) (Prev* rep. Constitution, 14769 A.) 
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A. POLAND. — PoHsk-Soviet Discussions in Moscow. 
- Agreement on Status of Soviet Troops in PolamL - 
Soviet Economic Aid to Poland. - Resi^ation of MarsM 
Rokossovsky. * Cabinet Changes. - Dismissal of Soviet 
Officers in Polish Army. - Abolition of Public Secnri^ 
Committee. - Release of Poznan Rioters. - Changes in 
Trade Union Leadership. - New Five-Year Plan. - 
Further Reduction in Armed Forces. 

A delegation from, the Polisli Goverrinieiit and the United 
Workers’ Party (U.W.P.) \^sited Moscow from Xov. 15-18 for 
talks with the Soviet Governnient and Commumst Party. The 
delegation was led by Mr. Gomulka, First Secretary of the 
U.W.P., and ineiuded Mr. Zawadzki, president of the Council 
of State (a position equivalent to Chief of State), Mr. Cyrankie- 
wicz, the Prime Mmister, and JMr. Jedrychowski, chairman of 
the State Commission for Economic Pianmng. On the Soviet 
side the talks were conducted by President \ oroshilov, Mr- 
Khrushchev, Marshal Bulganin (Prime Minister), Mr. Mikoyan 
and Mr. Sahurov, Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet Minister of 
Defence, also attended the meetmg- 

An agreement was signed on Nov 18, at the conclusion of the 
talks, whereby Soviet troops would remain in Poland, for the 
time bemg on the understanding that they would not interfere 
m Poland’s internal affairs and would not be moved from their 
stations without the Polish Government’s consent. The jomt 
statement issued by the Polish and Soviet leaders is summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

International Affairs. The statement said that the talks had taken 
place m a cordial and friendly atmosphere ; had revealed a mutual 
desire to base relations between the two countries on the Leninist 
principles of equal rights of nations ; and had shown “ the con- 
vergence of views of the U.S.S.II. and the Polish People’s Republic 
in the appraisal of fundamental problems of the present mternational 
situation/’ Both parties agreed in condemnmg the Anglo-French 
and Israeh attack on Egypt, expressed “ full support for Egypt’s 
just claims,” and demanded that Britain, Prance, and Israel should 
withdraw their forces in accordance with the U.N. resolution The 
U S.S.R. and Poland would do everything possible to achieve the 

restoration of the lawful rights ” of the Chinese People’s Repubhc 
In the United Nations. 

The statement called for an international agroement on disarma- 
ment, the banning of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the abohtion of 
military bases on foreign territories, and “ an essential reduction of 
the armed forces of the U.S S R , Britain, France, and the U S A. in 
Germany/* Peelaring that “ a ban on tests ot atomic and hydrogen 
weapons might constitute an important contribution to the lessening 
of international tension and the creation of an atmosphere of inter- 
national confidence,” the statement alo expressed the view that an 
understandmg on isaxmament would ” help to create conditions 
indispensable for the settlement of such mternational problems as 
the German question and European collective security/* 

Hungary. Both sides expressed confidence that the Hungarian 
working class and the whole Hungarian nation wiH discover m 
themselves sufficient strength to defend the gains of the people’s 
democratic system.” Both countries would support the ** Revolu- 
tionary Workers’ and Peasants* Government ” in Hungary [i.e. the 
Kadar Government), and considered that “ certain U.N. resolutions 
on Hungary were designed to divert world opimon from the aggression 
against Egypt ” 

Polish-Soviet Relations. Both delegations had ” examined in 
detail and discussed all the aspects which have gone to make up the 
relations between the Pohsh and Soviet States.” They considered 
that the Soviet Government’s declaration of Oct. 30 on the ** princi- 
ples for further developing and strengthemng friendship and co- 
operation between the Soviet Union and other Socialist countries ” 
[see page 15191, second column] was of ** great importance/* and that 
these prmciples were ” m keeping with the recent decisions of the 
Central Committee of the Polish Umted Workers’ Party and the 
policy of the Pohsh Government/’ 

“ In the course of the negotiations/’ the statement continued, ” the 
two sides paid particular attention to the further development and 
strengthemngof friendship between their two countries, and expressed 
their conviction that the unbreakable aUxanoe and fraternal friend- 
ship between the Polish People’s Republic and the U S.S.R. will 
broaden and consohdate, developing on the principles of full equality 
of rights, respect for territorial integrity, State independence and 
sovereignty, and non-mierferenoe in internal affairs The Pohsh- 
Soviet alhance . constitutes a lasting guarantee of their security. 
This alliance is the most important factor in the strengthenmg of the 
independence of the Pohsh People’s Republic and the integrity of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier ...” 

Economic Relations. Both sides had expressed their determination 
“ to develop and consohdate economic oo -operation between the two 
countries on the basis of equal rights, mutual advantage, and mutual 
fraternal assistance ” It had been agreed that the Polish debt as at 
Nov. 1, 1956, winch had ansen from the use of credits granted to 
Pqland by the Boviet Union m previous years, should be regarded as 
settled by the Pobsh coal supplies made ?ivailable to the U.S.S.R 
cfu^iiR the years 1946-53. Agreement had also been reached on the 
set^^^ti 05 ';^ancial accounts in connexion with railway transport, 
and other payments 


The Soviet Umon had undertaken to deliver 1,400,000 tons of 
grain to Poland m 1957 on a credir basis, and to grant long-term 
credits to Poland to the amount of 700,000,000 roubles for com- 
modities to he delivered by the U S.S R. under mutual arrangements. 

Soviet Troops in Poland. Both sides had acknowledged “ that so 
far it had not been possible to reach concerted decisions that would 
give sufficient guarantees against the rebirth of German nu l l tansm,* * 
and that the “ continued rejection by revanchist forces of the existing 
boundaries in Europe, and m particular of Poland’s Western frontier,” 
was an essential factor impeding the normalization of relations in 
Europe.” The statement added “ Both parties reached the conclu- 
sion that this state of affairs, and also the present mternational 
situation, stiU make the temporary presence of Soviet Army units on 
Polish territory desirable — a fact which is also connected with the 
necessity for the presence of Soviet troops in Germany in conformity 
with mternational treaties and agreements ” 

It had been agreed, however, that both sides would “ consult each 
other on the problems eonnected with the presence of Soviet Army 
umts on Polish territory, their number and their composition,” and 
that the status of these forces should be determined by certam 
principles to be embodied in a formal agreement to be concluded 
‘ m the near future.” 

These prmciples were that “ the temporary presence of Soviet 
troops must in no way infringe Polish sovereignty or lead to their 
mterference m the internal afiairs of the Polish People’s Republic ” , 
that “ the location and strength of the Soviet troops is determined by 
special agreements ” , that any movements of Soviet Army umts 
would need the consent of the Polish Government or other competent 
Polish anthorities , that Soviet soldiers m Poland and their families 
would have to “ respect and abide by fche provisions of Polish law ” , 
that the limits of Polish and Soviet jurisdiction with regard to the 
personnel of Soviet mihtary units in Poland w^ould be established by 
a special agreement , and that agreements between both coimtries 
would also lay down the time, communication routes, and method of 
transit of Soviet forces passing through Pohsh territory. 

Repatriation of Poles in Soviet Union, The Soviet Government 
had agreed to the repatriation of Poles in the USSR having families 
in Poland, and also Poles who “ for reasons beyond fcheir control ” 
could not make use of their right to repatriation on the basis of the 
Soviet-Pohsh agreements of 1945 Poles in prison m the Soviet 
Union would be released or handed over to the Polish authorities, 
and a meeting of the competent authorities of both sides would take 
place in the near future to agree on the times and methods of repatria- 
tion 

Cultural Relations. The statement referred to an agreement on 
Pohsh-Soviet cultural co-operation signed in Warsaw on June 30, 
1956, and stressed that such co-operation would continue effectively 
to promote the consolidation of the sincere fraternal friendship 
between the Soviet and Polish peoples.” 

Both parties would make “ every effort to inform their peoples on 
the pohtical, economic, and other measures undertaken or being 
realized by the other,” and on “ their mutual achievements in the 
construction of Socialism ” 

The Polish-Soviet agreement was unanimously ratified by 
the Seym on Nov. 20, following a statement by M. Cyrankiewicz 
m which he spoke of certain aspects of the agreement. 

M. Cyrankiewicz told the Seym that the Pohsh debts cancelled 
under the agreement totalled over 2,000,000,000 roubles (over 
$500,000,000), which Poland would otherwise have had to repay 
between 1957 and 1965. In connexion with their cancellation, Poland 
would also be freed from interest payments on that part of the 
credits not yet repaid, which sum should be added to the capital 
amount cancelled As regards the Polish coal supplies to the Soviet 
Umon between 1946-53, M Cyrankiewicz explained that by an 
agreement of Aug 16, 1945, Poland had committed herself to deliver 
a certain quantity of coal ” at a special price,” whilst in a protocol 
signed in March 1947 the quantity originally envisaged at this price 
had been out by half , not until November 1953 had another protocol 
been signed providing for the termination of further coal deliveries at 
the special price The Polish Government had considered the 1945 
agreement as prejudicial to Polish interests, and this view had now 
been accepted by the Soviet Government. 

As regards Soviet assistance to the Polish balance of payments, 
the gram promised by the U.S S.R for 1957 would be supplied on a 
long-term credit basis and would not be payable until 1961-62, whilst 
the 700,000,000 rouble credit for commodity supplies need not be 
repaid until 1963-65. 

Speaking of the “ feehngs of joy and enthusiasm ” with which the 
results of the Moscow talks had been received in Poland, M Oyran- 
kiewicz declared • ” There are peoples who gamed sovereignty 

centuries ago and for whom sovereignty is a matter of course, some- 
thing accepted as a natural thing There are other peoples, however, 
which have shed rivers of blood in their fight for freedom . . . Our 
nation is one of them Hence this paiticular sensitivity to injuries 
inflicted on its national pride, a sensitivity which has nothing in 
common with megalomania or nationalism. Hence this great joy dfid 
unity when the people feel that their legitimate aspirations have been 
fulfilled under the leadership of the working-class and the party. The 
people have sensed the truth that the entire party has risen to stand 
guard over their rights . . v This has not always been so . . . There 
were often no complete bonds between the party and the masses . . .** 
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Changes in Government and Army Command. 

Immediately before the Poiish delegation’s visit to Moscow, 
a number of major changes had been made m the Government 
and the Army Command. M. Cyrankiewiez announced in the 
Seym on Nov. 13 that Marshal Rokossovsky had resigned his 
post as Mimster of Defence and Deputy Premier ; would return 
to the Soviet Army ; and would be succeeded m both posts by 
General Spychalski, the new Commander-in-Chief and Deputy 
Defence Mmister. 

A number of other mmisteiial changes weie accepted by^ the 
Sevm at the same time. IVI. \Madyslaw Biehkowski, a supporter 
of M. Gomulka, who was expelled from the Umted Workers’ 
party m 1948, succeeded M. Feliks Baranowski as Mimster of 
Education ; Professor Kajmund Baranski, a well-known 
physicist with no political a&iiations, succeeded Dr Sztachelski 
as Minister of Health , Dr. Boleslaw Darski, a former director 
of the Gdyma-Amenca Shippmg Line, and pohtically an 
independent, succeeded M. Popiel as Mimster for Shipping; 
General Janusz Zarzycki (a formei head of the youth umon 
and chairman of the Waisaw City Council, m which capacity 
he helped to mobilize students and workers m support of the 
new leadership) became Deputy Defence JMmister ; and M. 
Eugemusz Szyr resigned as Minister of Buildmgs Among new 
Deputy Presidents of the Council of State were M. Wycech, a 
leadmg member of the pre-war Peasant party, who had taken 
no part m Polish pohtics for many years, and M. Stamslaw 
Kulczynski, Rector of Wroclaw University and a member of the 
Democratic party. 

The governmental changes were regarded as a compromise between 
M. Gomulka’s supporters and the pro-Soviet group in the leadership 
of the U.W.P. On the one hand, the representation of the Gomulka 
group ” was strengthened and the basis of the Government broadened 
by the inclusion of Independents and members of mmonty parties ; 
on the other, three members of the pro-Soviet group were retained, 
includmg a Bepnty Premier, M. Nowak 

M. Zawadzki presented decorations on Nov. 13 to 18 Soviet 
rrenerals and 20 other high-rankmg officers who had been 
relieved of their posts, prior to their return to the Soviet Union ; 
the Soviet geneials included General Ivan Turkiel, C.-m-C. of 
the Polish Air Force smce 1951, and General Yevski, com- 
mander of the Warsaw garrison. As a result of these dismissals, 
which coincided with the reinstatement of a number of Polish 
officers previously dismissed for political reasons, the number 
of Soviet officers still attached to the Pohsh Army was believed 
to be not more than twenty. 


Plenary Session of the U.W.P. Central Committee. 

Fuller details of the plenary session of the Central Committee 
of the U W.P. held on Oct 19-21 (see 15161 A) became available 
with the publication of the October issue of the party monthly 
Nawe Drog%, which gave the committee-members’ speeches. 

It was disclosed that M. Leon Wudzki, a member of the party's 
Control Committee, had made a violent attack on M. Berman, a 
former Deputy Premier and member of the Politburo, for tolerati^ 
atrocities by the security police Wudzki aheged that M. 

BozansM the former Dhector of Investigation at the IVIimstry of 
^"Icur^ torn off prisoneis' fingernails, and that 

other prisoners had been tortured by making them ‘^^remam stan(^ 
inXir own excrement for three weeks on end," or hy pouring water 
over them and then putting them outside in the wmter frost to foeeze 
M Wudzki said that he had a suitcase full of letters gm^ det^ of 
the use of such methods, as a result of which 

TYinrii After seven days interrogation He had tried to 
Drotost to M. Zambrowskl (a memtier of the Pohthi^o) and the late 
M Btotnt (the framer First Secretary), but both had avoided seeing 
wSle M. Berman had rofusod to mtervene even when his own 
secretary Miss Duraez, had been arrested 

In renly. M. Berman attributed many of these excesses to Berios 
Influence and claimed that he had opposed both the ^est of M. 
Gomrdfea tmd General Spychalski and Beria’s repeated demands for 
fheto trirf He explamed that Miss Draara had been a^ested on 
Stalin’s nersonal Orders because she had met Mr Noel Field (a U.S. 

It r ir.<s,Ks 

ssjTa'T Sd — 

several years, being saved ouly by M Bierut s protection 

Democratic and Peasant Parties* Demands for Reforms. 

During a debate on the political situation in the Seym on 
Oct 24 M Leon Chajn (a Democratic party deput;^ demanded 
cWses in thrSmstitution which would bring the Government 
parhamentary control by giving the Seym the exci™ 
and recall the Government, as weUas mdividual 
Mmsters. ^e also criticized the draft electoral law [see below] 
on the ground that certam Articles mamtamed the wrong 
principle of the previous electoral sy^em, providing not for 
dections but for “ a kind of plebiscite. 


The Supreme Committee of the United Peasants’ Party, 
meeting on Oct. 18, adopted a resolution emphasizing that the 
U.P.P. was an independent party, and demanding increased 
representation for it in the Government- The resolution also 
demanded the abolition of the Presidium of Government, a 
reduction in the number of Mmistries, changes in price and 
taxation policy to enable the peasantry to make greater 
capital mvestments from their own financial means, increased 
supphes of fertilizers, buildmg materials, machines, and agri- 
cultural implements, and a considerable increase in mvestment 
m agriculture under the Five-Year Plan. 

Release of Political Prisoners, - Restriction of Powers of Security 

Police. - Abolition of Public Security Ck>mTmttee. - Rehabilitatioii 
Procedures. - Application of Amnesty Law. 

M. Gomulka announced on Nov. 2 that the Pubhc Security 
Committee [which replaced the former Ministry of Public 
Security m 1954] would be abolished, and responsibility for 
public security entrusted to the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
A Bill implementmg ^these changes was unanimously approved 
by the Seym on Nov. 13. 

It was announced on Nov. 6 that all outstanding mdietments 
m the Poznan courts arising from the riots of June 28 had been 
annulled, together vith all cases under investigation, and that 
persons awaiting trial would be released. An official statement 
explained that this decision had been taken because the riots 
were a consequence of the errors and distortions of the past 
era ” and of the “ incorrect behaviour of certam authorities,” 
and because the atmosphere m Poznan on the day of the nots 
had considerably influenced the actions of the participants. 

A report on the implementation of the amnesty law adopted 
m April was presented to the Seym on Oct. 13 by Mme. Wasil- 
kowska, the Minisxer of Justice. She announced that during 
the period May 1-20 the number of persons m prison had fallen 
from 69,000 to 34,824, and that those who had benefited hrom 
the amnesty meluded 5,847 persons imprisoned for ‘‘crimes 
agamst the State,” 1,063 found guilty of “Fascist activities 
before the war,’” and 52 who had recently returned from exile. 

The Prosecutor-General (M Rybicki), reportmg on the rehabilita- 
tion of persona wrongly convicted, stated that 1,708 applications for 
rehabilitation had been received between May 1 and Oct, 1, many 
from persons released from prison, and that 364 had so far been 
rehabihtated. In many cases the sentences on persons who were 
heheved to be guilty had been reduced or the Council of State had 
been asked to grant a pardon, whilst m cases where there was strong 
suspicion that the sentence was unjust, the prisoner had been 
conditionally released. 

The first cases dealt with, M. Rybioki stated, had been those of 
persons sentenced on political charges by military courts, mostly 
between 1949 and 1953, as the worst miscarriages of justice had taken 
place m connexion with cases of this tjppe. In particular, the trials 
which had taken place on false charges of collaboration with the 
German occupation forces had created an “ atmosphere of terror " 
among members of the wartime resistance movements, both Com- 
mtmist and non-Communist. The mam causes of these miscarriages 
of justice, he suggested, had been the lack of mdependenee of the 
courts, the subordination of the Prosecutor-General to the Mmistry 
of Pubhc Security, and the secrecy in which trials had been held. 

In a press interview on Nov. 5, M. Rybicki stated that persons 
recently released included 17 members of the Seym (among them 
M. Gomulka and General Spychalski) who had been imprisoned 
during 1949-51, and four former members of the Socialist Party 
executive, who had been imprisoned in 1948. Investigation had 
shown that the oificials primarily responsible for wrongful detentions 
were the former Deputy Mimster of Public Security, M. Bomkowski, 
and semor high officials of the Mmistry, MM, Bozanski, Fejgm, and 
Swiatlo ; all of these were under arrest except Swiatlo, who had fled 
the country (see 13883 A). 

M. Rybicki had previously stated on June 18 that the Supreme 
Mihtary Court had quashed the sentences on four high Army officers 
convicted of espionage m 1951, on the ground that the evidence 
against them had been obtamed by unauthorized methods,** and 
had also rehabilitated M Maznrkiewicz (a former colonel m the Home 
Army) and a number of persons arrested with him m 1949-50. 
Accommodation and work were being provided for rehabilitated 
persons, as well as medical treatment where necessary. The sentence 
of five years* imprisonment passed in December 1955 on M Rozanski 
for abuse of his powers had been criticized in the Seym as too lenient, 
and it had therefore been decided to try him again, especially as new 
evidence had since come to light To prevent similar abuses m 
future, the Prosecutor’s Office would pay strict attention to the 
regulations that a suspect must immediately be told the charges 
against him and must not be detamed for more than 48 hours without 
a warrant. 

Preparations for General Elections. 

Tlie Council of State announced on Sept. 24 that general 
elections would he held on Dec. 16, 1956. The Seym, however, 
adopted on Oct 24 a motion postponing the elections to Jan. 20, 
1957, on the ground that the original date gave too short 
notice. 
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A parliameiLtary committee of 48 members* drawn from all parties, 
bad preTionslr been appomted in September to amend the electoral 
law. At its first meetmg on Oct. 6, it was agrreed not to amend the 
fiTTiRtiTtg- law, but to draw up a new one. The preliminary draft 
provided for constituencies of three to seven seats ; laid down that 
the number of candidates must exceed the number of seats, and that 
representatives of organizations nominatmg candidates, and of the 
Press, should have the right to be present durmg the votmg ; and 
made secret voting compulsory, instead of optional as m the past. 

M. Gomulka stated on Nov. 2 that the U.W.P. favoured the 
nommation of candidates by all parties and organizations. 

Relations between Church and State. 

Large crowds assembled inside and outside the Holy Cross 
Church in Warsaw on Nov. 4 to hear the first sermon delivered 
by Cardinal Wyszmski smce his release from confinement in a 
monastery. In his sermon the Cardinal welcomed the change 
in the Government’s attitude towards the Church, announced 
that four bishops had rcentiy been allowed to return to their 
dioceses, and declared that the Church “ forgives and forgets.” 
He added : “ In these difficult days we must speak less about 
our rights and more about our duties ; Poland needs heroic 
work more than heroic death ...” 

The four bishops mentioned by Cardinal Wyszmski were Bishop 
Baramak of Gmezno, Bishop Adamski of Silesia, and Bishops 
Bednosz and Biemek. 

A joint commission was set up in November to consider 
relations between the Government and the Roman Catholic 
episcopate, the Government being represented by M. Moraivski, 
a member of the Politburo of the U.W.P., and Dr. Sztachelski, 
the former Minister of Health. 

Ending of Radio Jamming. 

The Ministry of Communications and the State Radio 
Committee announced on Nov. 24 that, m accordance with a 
Government decision, all those Polish radio stations jamming 
Polish-language transmissions from foreign stations had ceased 
to operate ; that the equipment and techmcal mstallations 
used for jamming would be handed over for use in Pobsh radio 
communications and broadcasting ; and that the liquidation 
of the jamming stations ” would make work possible on a 
number of local radio transmitters. 

The Warsaw daily Z^/cie Warszawy^ commenting on this decision, 
said that it was “ a victory of the correct principle that foreign radio 
stations should be countered by factual arguments and not by noise ” 
Moreover, the closing-down of the “ jamming stations ” would save 
some 60,000,000 zlotys annually and would make sufficient power 
available to provide electric hght for a large town. 

Adoption of Five-Year Plan. - Merger of Ministries of 
Agriculture and State Farms. - Legislation for Workers* 
Councils in Industry. 

A report on the Five-Year Plan for the years 1956-60 was 
presented to the Seym on Nov. 7 by M. Jedrychowski, chairman 
of the State Commission for Economic Planning. 

M. Jedrychowski accepted a proposal by the Seym’s Pmance and 
Budgetary Committee that the present Seym should endorse the 
draft plan and that the newly elected Seym should endorse the final 
law on the plan. This was necessary, he stated, because a number of 
premisses hitherto held inviolable, especially in the field of agricul- 
tural pohcy, were now being re-examined The draft plan provided 
for a 53.2 per cent increase in the output of socialized industries, as 
compared with a 118 per cent increase during 1951-55 , in view of 
the higher starting level, however, the annual production increase 
would be no smaller than under the previous plan. A high rate of 
advance in industrial production and in industrialization was an 
absolute necessity, in view of the fact that the rate of population 
increase in Poland (over 19 per 1,000) was one of the highest in 
Europe 

Under the new plan, capital expenditure on industry and transport 
would be reduced from 46.8 and 12 9 per cent respectively to 43.4 
and 10 per cent. Expenditure on agriculture, on the other hand, 
would be increased from 7 6 to 11 9 per cent, on housing from 11.6 
to 14.4 per cent, on public services from 2.5 to 3.2 per cent, and on 
the expansion of social and cultural faoihties from 4 8 to 6 4 per cent 
The production of capital goods would increase by 57 3 per cent and 
that of consumer goods by 48.7 per cent, the difference between the 
rate of increase m these two sections of industry (8.6 points) being the 
smallest in any of the “people’s democracies.” The increase in output 
of agricultural produce and consumer goods would be sufficient to 
meet the 30 per cent increase m real wages and in the real mcomes of 
the peasantry provided for in the plan. 

Coal output was planned to increase hy 1 5,0 00 , 0 0 0 tons to 1 10 , 0 00,000 

tons , steel output would use by 63 per cent, reaching 7,200,000 tons 
in 1960 ,* and output in the eugineermg Industry by 100 per cent 
, The State Commission for Economic Plannmg would be replaced 
by a Plaaoning Commission of the Council of Mimsters. Central 
ala rming would not be abandoned, but would be combined with 
for mdividual enterprises and with workers* 
In the factories. 


The Seym approved the revised Five-Year Plan on Nov. 13, 
after a debate in w^hich many deputies outspokenly criticized 
various Government measures. In a resolution aecompanymg 
its decision, the Seym stated that all the proposals of the plan 
should be subordinated to the task of improvmg livmg stan- 
dards. It called on the Government to make a special etfort to 
improve Poland’s export trade ; emphasized the importance of 
the merchant navy for the balance of payments ; requested 
the Government to prepare a BiU for financing the merchant 
navy’s expansion ; and stressed the need to amend the plan 
as far as agriculture was concerned, with special emphasis on 
assistance to mdividual peasant farmers. 

On the same date the Seym passed a Bill merging the 
Ministries of Agriculture and State Farms. The Bill for the 
liquidation of the State Commission for Economic Planmng 
and the formation of a Planmng Commission of the Council of 
Ministers was approved on Nov. 15. 

Another Government-sponsored Bill providing for the settmg 
up of Workers’ Councils in ail industrial undertakings was 
unanimously passed by the Seym on Nov. 19. In adopting 
this Bill, the Seym called upon the Government to take further 
steps to extend the prmeiples of economic self-government and 
to introduce basic changes m central economic planning. 

Changes in Trade Union Leadership and Policy. 

A plenary session of the Central Council of Trade Unions was 
held m Warsaw from Nov. 16-18, being attended by over 1,000 
delegates who had been spontaneously elected by factories and 
other enterprises, m place of the 120 union officials normally 
takmg part. TJie members of the Presidium of the C.C.T.U., 
who bad already tendered their resignation, absented them- 
selves from most of the meeting, as did the majority of 
“ Stalinist ” umon officials. 

A report by an interim committee set np to mquire into trade 
union practice and pohcy stated that there had been in the past a 
system of “ bureaucratic centrahsm ” whereby the leadership had 
become completely isolated from members and had taken decisions 
without consulting them. The principle that the interests of the 
umons were identical with those of the Government and the U.W.P. 
had been accepted as a dogma, with the result that the unions had 
been more concerned with the Government’s economic aims than 
with the workers’ ]ust demands It was necessary that the unions 
should in future be independent orgamzations, with the defence of 
workers’ rights and conditions as their main task, and that the U.W.P. 
should not interfere in union auestions except through the mdividual 
votes of its members The unions should also be represented in the 
Seym and should put forward their views on the Budget, employment 
pohcy, economic development, and all matters afiCectmg living 
standards. A report presented by the auditing commission stated that 
it was impossible to discover how umon funds had been spent in the 
past. 

In the ensuing debate M. Klosiewicz, the chairman of the C C.T U., 
was denounced as “ the man most responsible for the bad state of 
affairs an the trade umons.” It was pointed out that he received a 
salary of 40,000 zlotys a month, in addition to the use of a villa, 
whereas a lorry-driver earned only 1,400 zlotys a month. A repre- 
sentative of the Zispo metal works (where the demonstrations 
began which led to the Poznan riots) declared that the Council’s 
repeated failure to hsten to the Poznan workers’ complaints had 
been “ responsible for the bloodshed that followed.” 

A comprehensive resolution demanding far-reachmg changes 
in the status and organization of the trade unions, and also 
putting forward important economic demands, was adopted by 
the Council of Polish Trade Umons on Nov. 18. 

The resolution demanded %nt&r aha that the trade umons should 
have their own representatives in the Seym in order to establish 
“ correct relations with State organs ” , that “ decisions of funda- 
mental unportance ” — e.g. the distribution of the national moome, 
economic plans, wages, and employment — ^should not be made 
without taking their opinion mto account , that the hving standards 
of aU working people should be raised as a matter of urgency ; that 
all wrongs arising from violations of the law, of collective agreements, 
or of “ just privileges ” of workers should be completely righted ; 
and that old-age pensions and family allowances should be defined. 
The ri^olution also called upon the Government to solve the problem 
of manpower surpluses, to liquidate “ administrative over-growths,” 
and to provide unemployment allowances. Other demands concerned 
the decentrahzation of trade union leadership , the autonomy of 
trade unions in the various industries ; trade union assistance to 
works personnel in the establishment of Workers’ Councils in 
factories. 

The meeting accepted the Presidium’s resignation and 
elected an entirely new one headed by M. Loga-Sowinski, a 
member of the Pohtburo of the U.W.P. and a supporter of 
M. Gomulka, who had only been released in October after 
several years’ imprisonment. During the session M. Jaros- 
zewicz. Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, announced 
that the Government and the U.W.P. would shortly put forward 
proposals for wage increases, especially for workers who had 
not already received increases earlier m the year. It was also 
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announced that councils of shop stewards in every large enter- 
pnse would receive increased power to decide wages and condi- 
tions, and that 70 prominent trade unionists who had been 
expelled from their unions would be rehabilitated. 

M. Klosiewicz was expelled from the Cotmcil of State on Nov 13, 
after he had demanded in the Seym that the Prime Iilimster should 
deny forei^ radio reports that he (M. Klosiewicz) had been associ- 
ated with a conspiracy to arrest M Gomiilka and some 700 other 
persons and. to oaiTy out a coup d^4taf The Politburo of the U W P. 
described his conduct as “ irresponsible,” and stated that it would 
recommend his expulsion from the party’s Central Committee. 


Changes in Polish Merchant Nary. 

The secretariat of the United Workers’ Party decided m 
November to dissolve the political organization m the merchant 
navy, the fishing industry, and inland navigational enterprises. 

As a result of these measures it was reported on Nor 24 that the 
Polish m s. Batory had sailed from Gdansk with some changes m her 
crew, in accordance wath proposals made by the Sailors* Umon. 
These were for the withdrawal from the ship of over a dozen members 
of the crew who did not possess the necessary qualifloations and had 
only been employed on the instructions of superior anthorities,” 
or who had discredited themselves m the past by their attitude ” 
The director of the Central Board of the Pohsh Merchant Navy 
(M. Gronowicz) stated m November that the Board had no objection 
to the nia \ demands put forward by Polish sailors at recent meeting 
for permission to seek employment on foreign ships, m keeping with 
the provisions of international conventions to which Poland was a 


party. 

Soviet Repatriation of Polish Citizens. 

It was reported from Warsaw in. November that over 28,000 
persons had returned to Poland from abroad smce 1955, of 
whom more than half had arrived during the past four months. 
The total included some 24,000 who had returned from [i,e 
been released by] the Soviet Union, among them a number of 
former members of the Polish Home Party, as well as former 
aristocrats. All repatriates were bemg helped to obtain work 
corresponding to their qualifications. 

Further Reduction in Armed Forces. 

The Government announced on Aug 18 that it had decided 
to reduce the armed forces by 50,000 men as “ a new corrtribi> 
tion to the cause of disarmament.” This was the second 
reduction within a year, 47,000 men having been demobihzed 
from, the Pohsb Army m September 1955 (see 14441 A}. 

Fate of Home Army Leaders. 

Details of the fate of the 16 leaders of the Home Army (the 
anti-Communist resistance movement durmg the Germ^ 
occupation), who were tried in Moscow m Jime IMS on charge 
of “ diversionarv activities m A®?’- 

were given in September by Radio Kraj, the Polish radi 
service for Poles hving overseas. 

It was stated that 12 of the defendants had been sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment, three acquitted, and the case agai^t one 
dronned As regards the fate of the 16 leaders concerned, General 
OciS?cki'(C.-in-G? of the Home had ^ed in 

his sentence, as was already known (see 14478 C) , M J^owski, 
the former Vice-Premier of the Polish Govei^ent in London and 
head of the “ underground Cabinet m Poland, had died m the 
USSR in 1953 : M. Jasmklewioz, a Minister m the imder&ronnd 
Givl^mnent. bad been sentenced to five years, subseauently returned 
to Poland, and died “ a few years ago.” ; M. Puz^. 

TOderwo^d P^Lment and secretary of the underground Soca^st 

^S,^^mUKSdC^a<^Mld,’sentencedto^fo™ 
^S^«ve^y M“^?rz^ki^eltenldto eShtm^t^). 

and^. stenunler and Mlohalowskl (acquitted) had 
Klobylanski (acquitted) Lad m^ed m 19^6 ; 

^ad®r’:Sim%d“ifm8‘T ^d “IK th^ 

undergroimd Government the c^^^ 

m pS. wMe^S^ and (sentenced 

to four and 12 months respectively) were hvmg abroad. 

The Polish Council in London issu^ "hf 

that M. Jasiukiewicz and several . that . 

TT Q Q "R rti* thcir rclcasc 8.S a result of ill-treatment , xnau 
S PaSa^Cd be7n sente^^^^ to five y^^ imprisonment at a 
secret trial and had been held in Soviet labour camps even after 

sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment at the same as 

M Puzak) and most of the others who had returned to Poland 
pemeS Ld imprisoned after theh 

Cotrinndnm. .The name of the PoUsh Home Army 

and notAmfa inoorreotly stated on 

page 15034, tot column. (Ed. K.O.A.). 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Atomic Energy. - Opening 
of Calder Hall Nuclear Power Station. - Dido and 
“ Dido ” Reactors started at Harwell. 

The world’s first nuclear power station — Calder Hall, in 
Cumberland — ^was formally opened on Oct. 17 by H.M. the 
Queen in the presence of members of the Government and 
representatives of 30 cotuitries, among them many emmeut 
scientists. AMien her Majesty put the station in operation by 
tummg a switch, part of the imtial 28,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity generated was diverted from the nearby Windscale 
plutonium factory (which had been taking the load since the 
station began operations some weeks earlier) and about 10,000 
kilowatts of electricity were fed directly into the national 
gnd for consumption — equivalent to a savmg of about ten 
tons of coal an hour. In opening the station, the Queen said : 

“ As power from Calder HaU begins to flow into the national 
grid, aU of us here know that we are present at the makmg of 
history.” 

Calder Hall is the only large-scale atomic power station in 
the world at the present time, and, when completed, will be 
15 times bigger than any other in existence. Only one reactor 
went mto operation when the station was maugurated on 
Oct. 17, but the second came into service at the hegiiming of 
December. When both are running at full power m 1957, they 
will produce a total amount of electricity of the order of 90 
megawatts [a megawatt is 1,000,000 watts], sufficient to supply 
power to a coramumtv of 100,000 people. The northern group 
of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority will m due course 
comprise four stations of the Calder Hall type, in addition to 
the plutonium factory at Windscale. 

Two recent important developments at Harwell were the 
mauguration on Sept. 21 of Britain’s first “ swimming-pool ” 
reactor (“ Lido ”), and on Nov- 7 of Britain’s first large heav’y- 
water reactor (“Dido”). The “Lido” reactor is mtended 
primarily for shielding studies, one of its major tasks being to 
assist in the development of the British submarine propulsion 
unit. “ Dido,” when operating at full power, will have a total 
heat output of about 10 megawatts and a very high neutron 
intensity, making it the most powerful experimental reactor 
m Western Europe. It is the first British reactor to be operated 
bv heavy water, others having used a pure form of graphite, 
rtimes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Calder Hall, I49^S A.) 

B. LEBANON. — New Government. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, M. Abdullah Yafi, and the 
Mmister of State, M. Saeb Salam, tendered their resignations 
on Nov. 16 to President Chamoun, who called upon M, Sami 
Solh to form a new Government. M. Sohl (71), who became 
Prime Minister for the sixth time, formed a new adrmimtration 
on Nov, 19 in which he took over the portfolios of the Inter^, 
Justice, and Information in addition to the ]^emiership. The 
other Ministers were Dr. Charles Mahk (Foreign Affairs), 
General Fuad Chebab (Defence), M. N^ri Maalouf 
Economy, and Social Affairs), M. Mohamed Sabra (PubUe 
Works, Planning, and Posts), and Emir Majid Arslan (Health 
and Agriculture). 

AlthoTigh no official statement was issued, it was jmdei^od that 
M. Yafi’s Calimet had been sharply di-nded ^tbe pobc^ to be 
T^ed by Lebanon m the Middle East onsis. Whereas M. Y^ and 
M Salam— both of whom were known to be supporters of Coloiiel 
N^^VO^^-were believed to have urgred the break^-_off of 
SXmatiV relations with Britain and Franoe, foUowi^ the si^ar 
aetioTv taken by Syria, other Ministers were understood to have 
ofposed^ ^*10^ it was commented abroad that M. Y^ ^d 
MS?TO 6 d ^ost immediately after the Beirut meetr^ 

fsee 15236 A), at which President Cbamoun was 
SSStold^V hive resisted Syrian pre^ to break oft relations 
with the British and French Governments. ^ r 

M Solh IS regarded as a moderate and, aceortog to he 
Monde is an advocate of Franoo-Lebanese fnendship and of 
voS/^f -with Iraq and Turkey. Dr. Mal^, ttie new 
Foieign Minister, has been Ambassador in Washmgton and 
head of the Lebanese delegation at Ae United IJitioM. 
(iS Monde, Paris - Daffy Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14803 A.) 

Q — Departure of UJK. and Australian 

trooDs— left for the Umted Kingdom on Nov. 23, 

.Tiding the 11-year occupation by Bntish Commo^ealtii 
, ^ x* -t-VkA R'nr#* base which wEus hftiidcfl ov€sr to the new 

jrSesIr^aSn^orS^ ^Xteontin^^^ 
tr^nTin Japan— about 215 officers and inen--had^ th^ 

3 
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A. INDONESIA. — President Sukarno’s Visits to 
North. ^Americaj Western Europe, and Communist 
Countries. - Soviet Economic Aid for Indonesia. 

President Sixkarno of Indonesia^ accompanied by the Foreign 
Minister (Mr. Abdulgam), arrived in Washington on Mav 16, 
1956, on the first stage of a tour of North America and Western 
Europe, having had a brief meeting en route at Manila with 
President Magsaysay of the Philippmes. 

Addressing a loint session of the U.S. Congress on May 17, Presi- 
dent Snhamo stressed the importance which the Asian and African 
peoples attached to nationalism. For us of Asia and Africa,” he 
said, nationahsm is a young and progressive creed. We do not 
eq.nate nationalism with chanvnisim, and we do not mterpret 
nationalism as meanmg the superiority of our peoples over others 
Nationalism may he an out-of-date doctrine for many m this world , 
for ns of Asia and Africa it is the mainspring of our efforts Under- 
stand that, and you have the key to much of post-war history. Pad 
to understand it, and no amoimt of thinking, no torrent of words, 
no Niagara of dollars, will produce anythmg but hittemess and 
disillusionment ...” 

President SuGkamo spoke as follows on the question of U.S aid to 
Asian nations : “ The approach to the question of foreign aid should he 
based upon different prmciples in different countries. Without 
adequate knowledge of those coimtnes, even if your motives m 
grantmg aid were solely the stability of this region [i e. Asia], the 
results could he adverse and the flow of even billions of dollars could 
lead only to strained relations. Certainly military aid is no substitute 
for Asian stabilitj’’. It will serve only to make countries acceptmg it 
more dependent upon the U.S A , and their worth as genuine partners 
m the stru^le for libeity, peace, and prosperity will consequently 
declme. The mam aim should be for the people of Asia, hke the 
Western nations, to become not only economically stable but also 
politically stable, and thus to be able to defend their freedom against 
all assaults . . We are determined that no material advantage will 
buy from us any part of our hard-won freedom, for that freedom is 
more dear to us than the products which any country can give or sell. 
We welcome assistance on terms of mutual benefit. We reject the 
idea of exchanging intellectual and spiritual independence or physical 
liberty for momentary advantage.” 

After a five-day visit to Canada, where he addressed a joint 
session of the Canadian Parliament on June 5, President 
Sukarno flew to Rome, where he had discussions with President 
Gronchi, Signor Scelba (the Italian Prime Mmister) and Signor 
Martino (the Foreign Minister) on technological, industrial, and 
cultural co-operation ; he was received on June 13 by the Pope, 
with whom he discussed the position of Roman Catholic 
missionaries in Indonesia. On June 18 he proceeded to Bonn, 
where he met President Heuss and the Federal Chancellor, 
Dr, Adenauer, the Foreign Munster, Dr. von Brentano, and the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Professor Erhard. Prelimmary 
discussions took place on a German-Indonesian economic 
treaty, as a result of which it was agreed that German techmcal 
experts should visit Indonesia. During his stay in Western 
Geroiany, which ended on June 26, President Sukarno also 
visited Berlin and Heidelberg, addressmg professors and 
students of the Umversity of Heidelberg on the principles of 
Indonesians foreign pohcy. After a brief visit to Switzerland, 
President Sukarno returned to Indonesia on July 3. 


President Sukarno’s Visits to Communist Countries. 

President Sukarno, again aeeompanied by Mr. Abdulgam, 
left Jakarta on Aug. 26 on a second tour covering the Com- 
rnunist coimtnes, arriving m Moscow two days later. After 
visiting Leningrad and a number of other Soviet cities he 
returned to Moscow for discussions with the Soviet leaders 
Before leaving the U.S.S.R. he received the Order of Lenm 
from President Voroshilov, 


A lomt conmnmiqTi^ signed m Moscow on Sept. 11 by Mr. Abdul- 
gani and M. Gromyko, Deputy Soviet Foreign Mmister, stated that 
tbe two Governments field identical views on disarmament, tfie 
struggle agamst colonialism,” and tfie profiifiition of atomic and 
tfiermo -nuclear weapons, and were agreed that ” military pacts do 
not lead to a reduction of international tension, wfiicfi is most needed 
to acfiieve world peace.” Tfiey were also agreed tfiat tfie Suez 
question sfiould be solved peacefuUy ” on tfie basis of complete 
respect for Egypt’s sovereignty and dignity.” Tfie statement also 
called for tfie admission of the Chinese People’s RepubHo to tfie 
United Nations. 


From Sept. 12-18 President Siikamo paid a state visit to 
Yugoslavia, during which he had discussions with President 
Uto and other Yugoslav leaders 


A co^i^q^6 Biped on Sept. 17 by Mr. Abdulgam and M, 
Popo^h, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, reaffirmed botfi countries’ 
support for tfie principles of peaceful co-existence laid down at the 
Bpdpg Oonferpce, pd tfielr agreement on tfie fofiowing points ’ 
(l^An nattons, botfi large and small, sfiould participate in Inter- 
aafional life p a basis of complete equality. (2) Teohnioal and eoo- 

whatsoever,” should be extended to 
which have been prevented or hampered in then 
t colonialism or other specific historloal 


conditions,” (3) Evers" effort sfiould be made to solve tfie problem of 
tfie emancipation of still dependent peoples, such as Dutch New 
Guinea. (4) Tfie Suez problem should be solved “ in a peaceful way, 
without any threat of force, and on the basis of the principle of 
respectmg the sovereignty and dignity of Egypt and of takmg into 
account the freedom of navigation Botfi parties consider that tfie 
solution of this problem cannot be achieved by unilateral action of 
only one group of users of the Canal, and therefore appeal to ail 
States ... to render assistance actively and in an organized way to 
achieve a corresponding negotiated serttlement ” (5) All non-member 
States entitled to U N. membership, and Communist China m 
particular, sfiould be admitted to tfie U N without deloy (6) Incessant 
efforts should be made, primarily through tfie U N , to achieve 
disarmament and tfie profiifiition of atomic and thermo -nuclear 
weapons 

In a press statement on Sept. 18 President Sukarno expressed 
his conviction that Socialism of the Yugoslav type, “ full of 
revolutionary dynamism,” was the best way of achieving the 
progress of Indonesia Western Socialism, he declared, had 
become an outmoded pattern because it lacks revolutionary 
ideas, and as such cannot provide any feasible platform for the 
people to work upon. That is the reason why the Western type 
of Soeiahsm cannot flourish in Asia and Africa, mcludmg 
Indonesia.” ^ 

On leavmg Yugoslavia President Sukarno paid a private 
visit to Austria, and subsequently visited Czechoslovakia, 
Mongolia, and Cluna, returnmg to Jakarta on Oct. 1 6. During 
his tour he mvited Presidents Voroshilov, Tito, and Mao 
Tse-tung to visit Indonesia. 

Addressmg a teachers’ conference at Bandung on Got. 31, Presi- 
dent Sukarno said that he had profited more from hia tour of the 
Communist countries than from his earlier visits to the USA and 
Western Europe. He appealed to the Indonesian political leaders to 
” bury ” the existing 40 political parties, and suggested tfiat after 
their dissolution it could be decided whether Indonesia should have 
a single-party system or a limited number of ” rational ” parties. 
He denied that he wanted to abolish democracy, said that fie aimed 
at a “guided democracy,” and also advocated the formation of 
” cadres ” on the Soviet model, to help in the country’s development 
Soviet-Indonesian Economic Agreement. 

Under an agreement signed in Jakarta on Sept. 15, the 
Soviet Government undertook to provide economic and 
technical aid to Indonesia to the value of $100,000,000 (about 
£35,000,000) by supplymg capital goods, machinery, and heavy 
industrial equipment on a credit basis. The credit would bear 
per cent mterest per annum and would be repayable after 
three years m 12 annual instalments, either m U.S. dollars, 
pounds sterling, or raw materials. The agreement also provided 
for the assistance of Soviet techmcians in certam Indonesian 
projects, and for Soviet-Indonesian co-operation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, including the training of Indonesian 
teclmicians in nuclear research The principal projects 
envisaged were the Umbilin coal mines m central Sumatra, 
mckel mines at Lake Towuti, the asphalt industry on Butin 
Island, hydro-electric power stations at Mahbi (Celebes), and 
^al mines at Muara (Borneo). — (Indonesian Embassy Press 
Department, London - New York Times - Tanjug Agency, 
Belgrade - Times) (Prev* rep. Relations with U.S.A., 
14840 A ; Soviet Union, 13315 C ; Yugoslavia, 13877 G.) 

B, RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
^ Proposed Merger of Federal and United Rhodesia 
Parties. - Dissolution of Commonwealth Party. - Sir Roy 
Welensky elected President of Federal Party. 

A congress of the Federal Party, held in Bulawayo, agreed in 
principle on Sept. 15 that the Federal and United Rhodesia 
parties should become a single party to operate both in the 
Fed^al and territorial spheres, in accordance with a recom- 
made by a negotiating committee of representatives 
of both parties. The United Rhodesia Party is the Govern- 
ment party in Southern Rhodesia, its leader being the Southern 
Rhodesian Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd. The Federal 
Party :^d Wtherto not contested Southern Rhodesian elections, 
R^d Rhodesia Party had operated only m Southern 


the congress unanimously elected Sir Roy 
Welensky (now Federal Prime Minister) as president of the 
party m succession to Lord Malvern, who had expressed the 
wish not to be re-nominated. 


mr XI. 


succeeded the late Rev. Percy Ibhotson 
Specially Elected Member for African interests in Southern 
ixnoaesia, announced on Sept. 9 that he would join tfie Federal Party. 

Mr. G. P. M. van Eeden, M.P. for Kafue in the Federal 
^sembly, announced in Lusaka on Oct. 22 that he had 
dissolved the Coininonwealth Party (of which he was leader) 
l^d 3<>Hied the Domimon Party. — (Federal Information 

Department, Salisbury) (Prev. rep. - PoUticnl Part£M, 
14832 B } Federal Assembly, 144^ BO 
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A. FRANCE. — Split in Radical Socialist Party. - 
Formation of Dissident Radical Socialist Party in 
National Assembly. - M. HerrioPs Resignation from 
Party Presidency. 


Tbe annual congress of tRe Radical Party, lield at Lyons 
from Oct. 11 - 14 , resulted in the secession of a number of 
deputies and senators who disagreed with M. Mendes-France’s 
leadership of the party and his pohcy on the Algerian question. 
Tlie most important decisions of the congress, whose procee- 
dmgs were marked by heated exchanges between “ Mendesians ” 
and “ anti-Mend^sians,” are summarized below : 

HsEpulsioxL of Al. Ed-gsit Faure. By 924 votes to 333 the congrress 
confirmed the expxdsion from the party of M Edg-ar Faure, the 
former Prime Mimster, because of his action in dissolving the National 
Assembly m November 1955 against the views of the majority of the 
Radical members of his Cabmet (see 14577 A). 

Leadership of Party. The minority group, led by two former 
Hmisters (M. Andre Morice and M. Tony R^viUon), presented a 
motion demanding a return to jomt direction of the party instead of 
the “one-man” direction which had been introduced at the congress 
of May 1955, when M. Mend6s-France was elected First Vice-President 
of the party with three other Vice-Presidents to assist him A 
majority motion presented by M. Mam censured the mmoiity for 
haying systematically tried to impede the activities of its leaders 
and thereby gravely endangered the unity of the party to the sole 
benefit of its enemies ” 

During the debate each side accused the other of responsibihty for 
the threatened party split. MM. R^vxUon and Morice alleged that 
M. Mend^s-France wished to set up a monohthie and totalitarian 
regime ” within the party, and that, through his attacks on the 
Government’s Algerian policy, the party had ceased to be “ aguaranto 
of French grandeur.” M Mend^ns-France, however, maintamed that by 
Its progressive pohcy under his leadership the party was “prosperous 
and vigorous ” and had attracted large numbers of young people. 
The congress eventuaUy adopted M. Milam's motion by 1.006 votes 
to 426. 

Re-election of M. Mendfcs-France. M. Pierre Mendds-France was 
re-elected as First Vice-President of the party, obtaining 1,298 votes 
against 202 oast for other candidates, notably M. Daladier iThe 
three representatives of the parhamentary gronp in the party bureau 
had all been elected from the majority supportmg M. Mendbs-France.] 


Algerian Policy. The congress approved a motion demandmg a 
** clear, realistic, and resolute pohcy ” m Algeria ; complaimi^ that 
“ nothing efScacious ” had so far been done to solve the Afeerian 
problem ; and stressing that the hnks between France and Algeria 
could not be those of mihtary domination ” and that an ” immediate 
change in the psychological chmate ” was the essential pre-oon^tion 
for pacification The wording of the resolution had been amended to 
meet objections by the Radical Mimsters m M. Motet’s 
(M. BonreSs-Maunonry, M. Maurice Faure, and M. Billeres), who had 
expressed concern lest excessive cntioisms of M. MoUet m the 
original text of the motion might lead to an open rupture with 
Sooiahsts and the breakdown of the present ooaUtion. A ^ority 
motion sripporting the actions of M Laooste (the Socialist 
Resident in Algeria) was defeated, M. Laooste being stro^ly attacked 
by M. MendSs-Franoe and other members of the ma]ority group 

Following the vote on the Algerian motion, M. Monce 
announced on Oct. 13 that he and his friends would leave fte 
party. Three days later they announced tlmt they had con^- 
tuted a new parliamentary group m the Nationm Assembly 
which would caU itself the “ Radical Socialist Party. In 
addition to M. Morice, it comprised the foUowi^ deputies : 
MM. Arnghi, Badie, Bruelle (a deputy for Madaga^r), 
Devinat, FaggianelU, Gaborit, Emile Hugues, Andrd Mane 

(aformerPrmieMmister),Morfeve,dePiereehou^,HMriQueurile 

{also a former Premier), Ramonet, and Tony R^^Uon. It was 
also announced that about 20 members of the Council of the 
Repubhc would jom the new party, mcludmg Senators Andre 
Cornu and Delpuech. 

A manifesto pubhshed by the new party on Oct 17 explained ttot 
one of the chief reasons for its formation J^«®? ® 

Algerian nohoy, as well as the “ totahtarian methods which gave 
SSal leade’r Of rhe party [i.e M Mendts-Pr^^) so much power 
that “ everyone had to comply with the chief s wishes 

M. Andr6 Morice was elected secretary-general o* ^ 
party, and M. Tony R^villon chairnmn oi its parhament^ 
OTOup. Several Radical federations jomed the new party after 
L formation, and on Oct. 26 M. MoriM 
already formed 80 federations throughout the country. 

The old Radical Socialist Party announced o^rt. IT, afer 
a meetmg held under M. Mendfes-Franoe’s chai^M^P, 
it would apply to the courts to prevent the new party from 
<3allmg itseh the “ Radical Socialist Party —the name under 
which the old party had been known for over 50 years. 

Following the break between the two groups, M. Edouard 
Herriot announced on Oct - 13 his resignation from the position 
of honorary hfe president of the party. He told the party 


congress that he bad tried unsuccessfully to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the two faetiops, and added : In the^ circum- 
stances I must regretfully mamtain the decision which I have 
taken. I have been too long the president of a unified party to 
become the president of a party which has been tom apart.” 
(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev* rep. 14577 A 5 M. Mend^s-France, 14 933 A.) 

B. IJTERATURE. — Book Selections for November.. 
- Prix Goncourt Award for 195 ^* 

Selected books pubhshed in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. ChurchiU, Sir Wmston— History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples : Volume II — The New World.” (Cassell, 30s.) 

“ Dying We Live . The Final Messages and Records of Some 
(Germans who defied Hitler.” (HarviH Press, 16s ) 

Evans, Charles-—” Elangchenjunga : The Untrodden Peak.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 

Keller, Wemer — “ The Bible as History.” Translated from the 
German {Und die Bibel hoi dock rechi). (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.> 

Low, David — ” Low’s Autobiography.” (Michael Joseph, 30s.) 

Pawle, Gerald—” The Secret War, 1939-1945.” (Harrap, 18s.) 

Reithnger, Gerald — ” The S.S. * Alibi of a Nation, 1922-1945.” 
(Heinemann, 35s ) 

Bowse, A. L. — “ The Early Churchills : An English Family.” 
Volume I. (Macmillan, 36s.) 

Shuster, George N. — * In Silence I Speak : Cardinal Mmdszenty 
and Hungary's * New Order.’ ” (Victor Gollancz, 21s.) 

United States. Lapp, Ralph E. — “ Atoms and People.” (Harpers, 
New York, $4 00 ) ^ 

“ New York City Polldore.” Edited by B. A. Bodkm. (Random 
House, New York, $5.00.) 

Stone, Irvmg — “ Men to Match my Mountains : The Opening of 
the Far West, 1840'1900.” (Donbleday, New York. $5.95.) 

France. Gary, Romain — ” Les racines du ciel ” (Nonvelle Revue 
Francaise, Pans) 

The Prix Goncourt— the leading French literary prize— 
was awarded by the Academie Goncourt on Dec. 3 to M. Ro main 
Gary, French Consul-General at Los Angeles, for his novel 
Les racines du del (see above). M. Gary ( 42 ) was bom in 
Lithuania in 1914 and came to France at the age of 14 with hm 
French mother. He served with distmction in the Free French 
Air Force during the war, and later entered the French 
diplomatic service. — (Ed. K.C.A. - Le Monde, Paris) 

^rev. rep. 15166 A ; Prix Goncourt, 14606 B.) 

C. TURKEY - UNITED KINGDOM. — London Dis- 
cussions with Turkish Acting Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Ethem Menderes, the Turkish Acting Foreign Minister, 
visited London from Nov- 80 -Dec. 2 for conversations with 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary. No official statement 
was issued, but the talks were reported to have dealt with the 
threat to peace in the Middle East through the growing Soviet 
mfiltration of Syria, as weU as the Cyprus question. In a bnef 
statement before leaving London, Mr. Menderes said that there 
had been “ complete understanding ” on ah the questions 
discussed. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. A.) 

Corrigendum, The participants m the second meeting of the four 
Asian members of the Baghdad Pact, held in Baghdad from Nov. 
19-23 were the Prime Ministem of Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey ana 
the Foreign Minister of Persia— not the Prime Mimster of Persia as 
erroneously stated in 15230 A. (Ed* K 0-A.) 


D. LONDON. — The Smuts MemuriaL 

A statue of the late Field-Marshal Jan Christiaan Sumts, 
the former Pnme Mimster of South Africa, w^ unveiled m 
Parliament Square, London, on Nov. 7 by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons (Mr. W. S. Morrison) in the ab^nce of 
Sir Winston Churchill, who was unable to be present on the 
advice of his doctors. British Cabmet Ministers, the South 
African High Commissioner (Dr. J- E. Holloway), and other 
Commonwealth representatives were present at the ceremony. 
The statue, by Sir Jacob Epstein, is a ten-foot hroi^ figure on 
a granite plinth.— (Tunes - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rgL 

^ ^ 12231 B 5 11553 B.) 

E. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — New Governors of the 
Bahamas and Leeward Islands. 

Two appomtments to Colonial Governorships were announced 
during October— Mr. Oswald R. Arthur, Governor of ^e 
Falkland Islands, as Governor of the Bahanms m s^^sion 
to Lord Ranfurly, retiring ; and Mr. Alexander T. 

Chief Secretary of Northern Rhodesia, as Governor 01 tne 
Leeward Islands mce Sir Kenneth Blackburne, whose term of 
office was expiring.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 13909 A 5 1229^ A./ 
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A* AUSTRALIA. — Britis!i Atomic Weapon Tests at 
Maraliaga. 

Tollomag the tests held in the Monte Bello Islands in. May 
and June, four further tests of British atoimc devices were held 
at the Maralinga proving ground, in the South Austrahan 
desert, on Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, and Oct. 21. The tests 
were directed by Sir William Penney, head of the Atoimc 
Weapons Research Establishment of the U.K. Atoimc Energy 
Authority. 

The U.K. Ministry of Supply had amrounced on Aug. 7 (i) that 
“ the decision to fire in each case will he made only after eminent 
Australian scientists forming the Australian Government’s Safety 
Conmnttee have . . . agreed that conditions are safe ” , (u) that majjor 
support to the tests would be given hy the Australian armed forces ; 
<m) that reeponsihihty for the necessary measurements and for the 
conduct of the tests . . . will be m the hands of scientific teams drawn 
from the Atomic Weapons Research Estahhshment, supported by 
representatives of the [U-K-l Ministry of Supply, the XJ.’K. Services, 
the Medicad and Agricultural Research Councils, U.K. Civil Defence 
departments, and from Anstraha and Canada”; (iv) that Air 
Commodore C, T. Weir, R.A.F., with the agreement of the Austrahan 
Government, had been appointed Services commander to exercise 
operational control, having under him “ an air task force firom the 
B,A.P. for the necessary supporting effort to the tests.” The announce- 
ment added that the Australian Government had given full co- 
operation, and that various Australian Government Departments 
had contributed valuable assistance under the co-ordmatmg direction 
of Mr. Howard Beale, Austrahan Minister for Supply. 

In a press statement at Sydney on Aug. 14, Sir William Penney said 
that two of the explosions would be from the tops of towers, the third 
would he a ground-burst, and the fourth an operational device 
dropped from an aircraft. He added that no hydrogen bombs would 
be tested in Australia. 

The new proving ground at Maralmga (an abongmal word 
meaning ‘Afield of thunder”) was completed m time for the 
latest series of atomic-weapon tests. It replaced the unsuitable 
Emu Field, on the Woomera range, and was built in 12 months 
at a cost of about £4,000.000. The Maralmga tests were 
witnessed not only by British and Australian scientists but hy 
the of the Canadian Defence Reserach Board (Mr. 

A. H. Zimmerman) and other Canadian scientists. British, 
Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian ground troops took 
part m the tests, m addition to the Royal Air Force. 

First Test (Sept. 27). An atomic device was detonated from the 
top of a steel tower m bnlhant sunshme, the test being observed by 
1,S00 scientists, Servicemen, and press correspondents. Although 
the explosion was heard at distances of 300 miles, and the typical 
mushroom cloud observed, there was no appreciable shock-wave, the 
explosion being described by press correspondents as in the range of 
“ only a very few tens of kdotons.” [The Daily Tdegraph corres- 
pondent said that the absence of a noticeable shock-wave had 
strengthened the impression that Six William Penney is developing 
economical weapons with an increasingly smaller critical mass.”] 
Two Canberra bombers flew through the mushroom cloud within 
seven minutes of the explosion, while some 250 British, Australian, 
New Zealand, and Canadian Servicemen wearing protective clothing 
subsequently entered the area to examine the remains of mihtary 
and civil equipment which had been exposed to the blast. Steel 
frames of sheds li miles from the point of explosion were standing, 
hut had them sides blown out ; others closer to the detonation-pomt 
were flattened. 

Press correspondents who entered the area stated that no trace of 
the tower was found, nor any appreciable crater, but only an ash-grey 
circle about 500 yards in diameter. Outside this area, all desert 
herbage and scrub had been destroyed over a radius of about a mile, 
leaving only the red soil. 

Second Test (Oct. 4), An atomic weapon was exploded at ground 
level-— also in daylight— with the aim of producing conditions 
flimiiar to those of an atom-homb hitting the earth. Bye-witnesses 
70-80 away saw a bright red flash and clouds of reddish-hrown 
dust surging upwards into the typical mushroom shape. The explo- 
sion was on a smaller scale than that of Sept. 27, however, and was 
not heard more than 80 miles away. The test was watched from a 
distance by members of the Australian Parhament and the Federal 
Minister of Supply, Mr. Beale, but no press correspondents were 
allowed to be present. 

Third Test (Oct. 11). A nuclear weapon was dropped from an 
TI.A.F. Fahatii in daylight and hurst some distance above the ground, 
the height not being disclosed for security reasons The characteristic 
mushroom doud rose, expanded, and dispersed in a manner similar 
to the earher bursts. Whereas the sound of the explosion frightened 
schoolchildren 200 miles away, other people hvmg less than 100 miles 
from Maralinga heard nothing — an anomaly which was attributed 
by scientists to atmospheric differences causing wide variations in 
intensity. 

Foiirfh Test (Oct. 21). In the final test — ^the only one of the four to 
be carried out at night— a nuclear device was detonated from the top 
of a tower, as in the first test. Press correspondents were nob present, 
hut people at a great distance saw a tremendous white flash which 
made, the desert brighter than day, followed by a bnlhant fireball and 
fcmufhropm doud rising to a height of five miles. The explosion, 
i^^ccfbed as being ** for purely scientific purposes,” was 
'Mr^heen the most important of the series. 


Before leaving Australia for Britain, Sir William Penney 
said that the Maralmga tests had gone very much as expected 
and had yielded valuable information both from the mihtary 
and civil defence points of view. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) 

Prev. rep# Monte Bello Tests, 1494^ A.) 

B. HONDURAS. — Deposition of President Lozano* 

The President of Honduras, Dr. Julio Lozano, was deposed 
on Oct. 21 by a bloodless military coup in Tegucigalpa carried 
out by the armed forces. The presidential powers were pro- 
visionally vested m a three-man military junta consisting of 
General Roque Rodriguez, Colonel Hector Carracioli (com- 
mander of the Honduran Air Force), and Major Roberto 
Galvez Barnes, Minister of Development in President Lozano’s 
government. 

Shortly before the coup, elections to a Constituent Assembly had 
been held on Oct. 7 at which the National Umon party — the Govern- 
ment party supportmg President Lozano — claimed to have won all 
56 seats. The Opposition parites — ^the Liberals and Nationalists — 
alleged that the elections had been fraudently conducted, and pro- 
tested strongly against the atmosphere of violence and intimidation 
m which they had been earned out. [Eleven people were killed in 
clashes during the elections]. In a proclamation issued on Oct. 21 
the mihtary junta said that the armed forces had decided to depose 
President Lozano when it became apparent that the elections of 
Oct 7 were opposed by the great majority of the people,” and because 
the armed forces “ did not want to be placed in a position whereby 
they would have had to enforce the laws of a Government that did 
not represent the will of the people.” Assurances were given that 
the Government would be returned “ to a civilian element that has 
authentic popular support ” ; that the junta would remain m 
command “ only durmg the time that democratic criteria and the 
national mterest necessitate ” ; and that it intended “ to govern 
democratically with the support of all Hondurans of good faith.” 

The junta issued a decree on Oct. 25 which abrogated the Consti- 
tuent Assembly elections on the ground that they had been carried 
out “ tmder circumstances which cannot be considered as a genuine 
expression of the will of the Honduran people.” 

Dr. Lozano, formerly Vice-President of Honduras, had taken 
over the presidency in October 1954, after the presidential 
elections held in that month had failed to secure an absolute 
majority for any of the candidates. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Honduras, 13955 B.) 

C. FRANCE. — Elections to French Academy. 

The Academic Frangaise was restored to its full complement 
of 40 members on Nov. 29, when M. Robert Kemp, dramatic 
critic of Le Monde, and M. Jacques Chastenet, the historian, 
were elected to fill vacancies caused hy the deaths of M. Louis 
Madelin (the historian) in August 1956 and of Admiral Lacaze 
m March 1955. M. Kemp is regarded as the doyen of French 
dramatic critics, while M. Chastenet, co-editor from 1931-42 of 
the newspaper Le Temps, is the author of several books on 
English history. 

Three earlier vacancies m the Acaddmie had been filled 
during the past year as follows . (a) M. Andr6 Chamson, the 
well-loiown novelist, in place of the late Baron Sbilleres (May 
17, 1956) ; (6) M. Vladimir d’Ormesson, French Ambassador to 
the Holy See, and formerly a distinguished Journalist on the 
staff of Le Figaro, in place of the late M. Paul Claudel, the jjoet 
(May 3, 1956) ; and (c) M. J6r6me Carcopino, the historian, 
internationally known for his works on ancient Greece and 
Rome, in place of the late M. Andr6 Chaumeix (Nov. 24, 1955). 
(Le Monde - Le Figaro) (Prev. rep. B.) 

D. SOUTH AFRICA. -- Sir de ViUiers Graaflf succeeds 
Mr. Strauss as Leader of United Party. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff (48), chairman of the Cape branch of 
the Umted Party, was elected leader of the party on Nov. 21 in 
succession to Mr. J. G. N. Strauss, who had been in iH-health 
for several months and was recuperatmg in France. The 
decision was taken at a special party congress held in camera 
at Bloemfontein and attended by U.P. members from all parts 
of the Umon. Mr. Strauss had succeeded the late Field-Marshal 
Smuts as leader of the United Party in June 1950. 

(Cape Tunes) (Prev. rep. Mr. Strauss, 10871 D.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — • First Woman Recorder* 

Miss Rose Heilbron (42), Q.C., became Britain’s first woman 
Recorder on Nov. 26, when she was appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor as Recorder of Burnley. The wife of Dr. Nathaniel 
Burstem, of Liverpool (her birthplace), Miss Heilbron was 
called to the Bar m 1939, took silk m 1949, and has appeared 
m many notable trials. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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DECEMBER 8 — 15, 195$ 


A. PETROLEUM. — Measures against Oil Shortages 
in Europe through Middle East Crisis* - British and 
Continental Restrictions. - Temporary Withholding of 
Additional U.S. Oil Supplies pending Anglo-French 
Withdrawal from Egypt. - Subsequent U.S. and O.E.E.C. 
Emergency Supply Arrangements. 

The Anglo-French military mtervention in the Israeli- 
Egyptian conflict had important repercussions on Western 
Europe’s oil supplies owing to the blocking of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt, the interruption of oil supplies from Iraq through 
the sabotage of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipehne through 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia’s refusal to export her oil in British 
and French tankers and to supply crude oil to the Bahrein 
refinery. This meant that two supply channels carrying 
together 90 per cent of Western Europe’s oil (7,750,000 tons 
per month) were cut, necessitating the diversion roxmd the 
Cape of all tankers carrymg Middle East oil. The anticipated 
oil shortage caused Britain, France, and other European 
countries to take strmgent measures to conserve oil stocks and 
supplies until the normal flow coidd be restored, while the U.S. 
Government later put mto effect an emergency plan for 
increasing Western Hemisphere oil supplies to Europe. 


Restrictions in Great Britain. 

Powers were taken by the Government under a new Defence 
Regulation (No. S of 1956), issued on Nov. 1, to control 
petroleum production, distribution, and consumption. 

Cut in Oil and Petrol Deliveries. The Minister of Fuel and Power 
(Mr. Aubrey Jones) announced on Not. 7 that the oil companies 
had been ordered to enforce a 10 per cent cut in normal deliTeries of 
motor fuels, fuel oil, gas oil and diesel oil, affecting supplies to garages 
and factories and for heating purposes, and expected to result in 
savings of 2,500,000 tons of oil a year. 

Exemptions from the motor fuel cuts would apply to pohce, fire, 
hospital, ambulance, and public passenger transport services, which, 
however, were expected to economize wherever possible. Exemp- 
tions from the oil cuts would apply to agriculture, fishmg and essential 
coastal shipping, and such buildings as hospitals The gas and 
electricity industries were being asked to make bigger savinga and 
reduce their oil requirements to the maximum extent without 
affecting their production. 

To prevent hoarding by motorists he (the Min i s ter) had made an 
Order prohibiting the sale of motor fuel otherwise than into the tank 
of a vehicle or for immediate use. 

Dehveries of other petroleum products such as aviation fuel, 
vaporizing oil, lubricants and paraffin, which made up only a small 
proportion of the total oil consumption, would contmue normally for 
the present, but the Government asked all users of these products to 
exercise restraint. 

In a press statement on the same day Mr. Aubrey Jones 
70 per cent of Britain’s total annual oil consumption of 21,000,000 
tons came either via the Suez Canal or through the Iraq Petroleim 
Company’s pipehne ; after allowances had been made for Midoie 
* East supplies diverted round the Cape, the shortfall in oil supplies 


would be 25 per cent. „ , 

Creation of Oil Emergency Advisory Committee. Aubrey 

Jones also announced on Nov. 7 that he had set up an Oil Emergency 
Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. B. R. Jackson, of 
the British Petroleum Company. The other companies represen^d 
were Boyal Dutch SheU and the Compagme Franeaise des PiiroUs. 
The committee’s function would be to advise on oil supply problems 
arising from the Suez emergency and, if required, to assist Govern- 
ments^ in fulfilling any plans to achieve the optimum of available 
supplies and tanker tonnage. 

Petrol and Oil Radomng. It was announced on Noy. 20 that 
petroleum and diesel oU fuel would be ratloued from De°- ^ 
transport services cut by 10 per cent ; and oil for dome^o 
heating further restricted These »ea^es— det^ of ^oh ^ 
given below— aimed at euuating demand and supply with i mnimum 

effects on Industry : j. . i ^ 

Basic nation, Dnder these arrangements private motorists would 
he given a basic allowance eaulvalent to 200 miles 
—a out of SO per cent in the average driver s 
basic allowance for cars and motor-cycles would accordingly be . 

Motor-Cars, 

Up to 1,100 C.C., including three-wheel vehicles (one to 
nine h.p.) •• •• ** ** 

1,101 0 . 0 . to 1,600 0 . 0 . (10 to 13 h.p.) 

1,601 O.C. to 2,400 0.0. (14 to 19 h.p.) 

2,401 0 . 0 . and over (20 h.p. and over) . 

Motor-Cycles, 

Up to 250 0 . 0 . . . 

Over 250 c.o. * " * . . # 

Owners of motor-scooters (eg. the Lambretta and ^®spa) 
motor-assisted bicycles would get the basic allowance for motor- 


6 gallons 
7i gallons 
9J gallons 
101 gallons 

3 gallons 
4i gallons 


cycles of up to 260 c.o. _ . , 

Bupplemerdary Allmvcmces, These would be made lor essential 
purpose only— doctors, midwlves, vetermary 
disabled drivers, market gardeners, and for a mimlnum of business 
journeys. 


PiMic Transport, The cut would vary from 5 to 6 per cent on 
buses to 50 per cent on goods vehicles, coaches, and private hire 
vehicles. For goods vehicles the weekly basic petrol ration would be 
2 gallons for every half -ton unladen weight, while for diesel goods 
vehicles it would be enough to cover the same mileage as petrol- 
driven goods vehioles- 

Pomestvc Heating. Following the 10 per cent cut already announced, 
oil supplies for domestic heatmg would be further reduced on Dec. 1 
to 33 i per cent on gas-diesel od and 25 per cent on fuel oil. Hospitads 
and similar institutions would continue to be exempted, and the latest 
cuts would not apply to schools. 

Industry, While no farther reductions would be made m industrial 
fuel oil, industrial gas- diesel oil would be cut by a further 10 per cent — 
making a total out of 20 per cent. Diesel oil for agriculture and 
fishing vessels, hitherto supphed in full, would be cut by 10 per cent. 
MTmTTmTn requirements for railways and coal production would, 
however, be maintained. 

Aviation. Airlines would contmue to receive normal supplies of 
aviation spint, but those for clubs and private flying would be 
curtailed. 

The Minister added that he anticipated increases in oil and petro- 
leum prices to meet extra freight charges owing to the long haul 
round the Cape and higher distribution costs under rationing condi- 
tions. 

Supplementary Petrol Allowances, Further details of supplementary 
petrol allowances for motorists were announced by Mr. Aubrey Jones 
on Nov. 29, as follows : 

(а) For business and professional purposes the maximum allowance 
would he 300 miles a month, including the basic ration. 

(б) A priority class with a maximum allowance of 600 milea a 
month, including the basic rate, would comprise farmers, clergymen, 
and, en bloc, local authorities and public utilities for a restricted 
number of persons responsible for public health, sewerage, water, and 
maintenance of overhead lines and pipelines, 

(c) A top priority class — including doctors, midwives, home nurses, 
veterinary surgeons, invalid-carnage users, and disabled drivers 
— ^would receive allocations according to needs. 

All motor fuel dealers were requested to ensure that their stocks of 
petrol on Dec. 17 would be sufficient for them to collect enough 
coupons to cover their first ration delivery. The oil companies would 
dehver to every dealer, over the period Dec. 1-16, 60 per cent of 
December’s allocation due under the existing restrictions. 

Supplementary Allowances for Goods Vehicles. The Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation gave instructions to Regional Transport 
Commissioners on Dec. 4 that supplementary allowances for goods 
vehicles should be issued only where the use of road traiMport ^uld 
not be avoided. Special consideration would be given, inter to 
feeder services to and from railways or ports ; traffic requiring 
specially constructed vehicles which could not be transferred to other 
forms of transport , the bulk movement of essential foods ; seeds 
and raw materials necessary for food production ; milk deUveriea and 
those of essential medical supplies ; materials for the steel industry ; 
and newsprint 

In BO far as petrol supplies allowed, the needs of other traffic would 
be met by supplementary issues first to “ A ” and ** B *' and secondly 
to “ O ” licensed vehicles ; small ** C ” hcensed vehidea of one ton 
and under, however, would be granted supplementary allowance 
only m exceptional circumstances. 

Suspension of Driving Tests. Bookings for driving tests were 
discontinued on Nov. 12, and tests suspended from Nov. 23 except 
for persons suffering from a physical disability. 

Oil to Coal Conversion. All industrial firms which had recently 
converted their plant from coal- to oil-buming were urged on Nov. 17 
to revert temporarily to the use of coal if possible. 

Northern Irdand and Isle of Man. In Northern Iretod petrol and 
Oil rationing would come into force on Dec. 17, provisions being the 
same as those announced in the U.K. In the Isle of Man, petrol 
rationing would not come into force until January 1957. 


Restrictions in Continental Europe and Irish R^ublic. 

Restrictions in Continental countries and in the Irish 
Republic are summarized below : 

France. Petrol and ofl deliveries by refineries were reduced by 
30 per cent on Nov. 11, and by 25 per cent on Nov. 15. The produc- 
tion of high octane petrol was prohibited on Nov. 10. 

The radius of private motoring was restricted to departmente 
bordering those in which individual cars were registered (Nov 7) ; 
petrol deliveries to dealers were cut 

petrol m cans and other receptacles prohibited (Nov. 11) , motoriste 
were asked to out their consumption voluntarily by 30 Vot 
fNov. 17) ; and petrol pumps were ordered to be closed from mdday 
on Saturday to midday on Monday, except at a few authorized 
garages for persons engaged on essential semoes. Petrol ratiomiig 
was introduced from Nov. 29 throughout the country, 

Diesel and fuel oil was rationed from Nov. 10, users being 
into nine categories, with ordinary allowan^ eqmvalent to tw^ 
birds of consunmjdon in the last quarter of 1955, and gapplementw 
Olowances for ports, inland shipping, and the Navy. 

80 per cent of consumption in 
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The Prench National Railways reduced consumption of fuel oil by 
12 per cent, 20 long-distance oil-fuelled train services being cancelled, 

Bdgiiim and LuJUKoibuzg. Petrol deliver!^ to dealers were cut by 
10 per cent, and Sunday pleasure motoring banned. 

Diesel oil for central beatmg was cut by 20 per cent and fuel oil 
for industry by 10 per cent. 

Denmark. Fuel oil was rationed on Nov. 16, the scheme being 
administered by the rail companies ; dehvenes were cut by 20 per 
cent, (retrospectively from July 1, 1956) to avoid adverse effects of 
hoarding. Petrol rationing cam© into force from midmght of Nov. 28, 
and the prices of petrol and all other oil products were raised on 
Dec. 11. 

Irish R^ttblic. Petrol rationing for all vehicles (excluding pubhc 
transport) was ordered on Dec. 1, to take effect from Jan. 1, 1957. 
The monthly basic allowance (smaller in some cases than in the U-K.) 
vamed according to category and horsepower rating of vehicles, e.g. 
for a 10 h.p. private car, 7 i gallons or 250 miles’ motoring a month. 
Small supplementary allowances were authorized for essential 
purposes — doctors, clergymen, midwives, veterinary surgeons, 
and carriers of essential foodstuffs and fertilizers. 

Petrol sales by garage were restricted with immediate effect, and 
the retail price of petrol and fuel oil mcreased by 3|d. a gallon and of 
paraffin, gas and diesel oil, and vaporizing oil by 3d. a gallon. 

Italy. Fuel oE consumption was cut by 10 per cent, and the retail 
price of petrol raised by 11 per cent. 

Netherlands. The Rationing Act of 1939 was re-enacted ; petroleum 
exports banned ; and all tens usmg oil products were obliged to 
roister (Nov. 13), 

Petrol deliveries to dealers were cut by 15 per cent (Nov. 20) , 
Sunday pleasure motoring banned ; and motorists were asked to cut 
consumption voluntarily by 10 per cent. 

Diesel oil for central heating was cut 20 per cent and fuel off for 
industry by 10 per cent (Nov. 20). 

Norway. Deliveries of petrol were reduced by 10 per cent, based on 
1955 consumption ; priority users included taxis and commercial and 
public transport vehicles (Nov 16). A similar reduction was enforced 
for diesel off for central heating. 

Poland. Petrol was rationed from Dec. 3 with the aim of cutting 
consumption by 20 per cent. 

Spain. Limited rationing of fuel off for lorries came into force in 
Madrid Province on Nov. 12. 

Sweden. A 13-week ban on week-end pleasure motoring came into 
force from Nov, 16 with the aim of reducing consumption by 13 per 
cent. 

Deliveries of petrol were out by 13 per cent, and of diesel oE for 
central heating by 20 per cent. 

Switzerland. Pleasure motoring was banned on Sundays and public 
holidays from Nov. 25, but the ban was lifted on Deo. 10 because of 
improved stocks and fresh imports. 

Turkey. Private Sunday motoring was banned, and petrol rationed 
from Nov. 20 for aE users except pubEe service vehicles. 

Western Germany. No petrol rationing was imposed since only 
one-third of West German supplies come from the Middle East ; 
refinery output, however, was cut by 10 per cent. Petrol prices were 
Increased by 5 pfennigs (Id ) a gaUon on Deo. 3. 

Other measures included the rationing of diesel and fuel oE by 
oE companies ; a 20 per cent cut m deliveries of diesel oE and of 30 
per cent In fu^ o0 ; and a 12^ per cent morease in the price of fuel 
oE. 

Saar. Petrol was rationed from Nov. 22. 

The proportion of total energy used represented by oE in 
1955 was 20 per cent in France, 16 per cent in Belgium and 
Luxemburg, 37 per cent in Denmark, 33 per cent in Italy, 
26 per cent in the Netherlands, 25 per cent in Norway, 44 per 
cent in Sweden, 29 per cent m Switzerland, 30 per cent in 
Turkey, and 9 per cent in Western Germany. 

Formation of OJE.E.C. Petroleum Emergency Group. 

FoEowing a resolution on Nov. 8 whereby the 17 member- 
countries of the O.E.E.C. agreed that in the event of a 
European oE shortage the “ resulting burden would be shared 
on an equitable basis,” and due consideration given to countries 
particularly dependent on oE, the O.E.E.C. OE Committee 
requested all member-countries on Nov. 13 to draw up reports 
on their short-term ofl supplies, which would form the basis of 
a common distribution policy. Mr. Maudling, the U.K. 
Minister of Supply, announced m the House of Commons on 
Nov. 12 that an interim agreement had already been reached 
among the O.E,E.C. countries to cut their oE consumption by 
10 per cent, but with the proviso (insisted on by Greece and 
otho: members) that Rumanian and Soviet oE supphes should 
be excluded from any aUocation system. 

On the recommendation of the O.E.E.C. OE Committee, 
%e CouncE of the O.E.E.C. decided on Nov. 30 to set up a 
Petrolepm Industry Emergency Group (O.P.E.G.) comprising 
oeepries^^tives of the European mtemational supplying 
^eluding the British Petroleum Company, Royal 


Dutch Shell, and the Compagnie Frangaise des PMroles. The 
Group would advise the OE Committee on the avaEabEity of 
oE for Europe, and assist in the allocation of avaEable supplies 
between members. 

Apart from the O.P.B G and tbe Oil Committee, two other 
permanent O.E.E,C, committees — ^the Economic and Maritime 
Committees — ^were dealing with the economic and shipping aspects 
of the oE problem. In addition, a senes of national conamittees 
(comprising representatives of the oE distributors m each country) 
were supplying statistics on national oE stocks and anticipated 
amvals. 

A report by the OE Committee, approved by the CouncE of 
the O.E.E.C. on Nov. 30, said that the overall effect of the 
restrictions taken by member-countries to date had been to 
reduce oE consumption by 20 per cent. Member-eountnes 
had also agreed not to implement measures affecting the 
general aim of makmg the fullest possible use of avaEable oil 
stocks and tankers. 

The statement pointed out that a tanker employed on the Persian 
Gulf-Europ© route ma the Cape could only carry 60 per cent of the 
ofl normaEy carried in a given period via the Suez Canal. Moreover, 
the carrying capacity of tankers normally loaded at the Eastern 
Mediterranean pipeline terminals, if re-routed via the Cape, 
would be only 25 per cent of their normal capacity. After taking 
account of supplies normaEy obtained from the Western Hemisphere, 
and of indigenous production, Europe as a whole could therefore count 
on receiving httle more than 60 per cent of her requirements, unless 
“ the most strenuous measures ” were taken to mcrease Western 
Hemisphere supplies. 

To make up this deficiency it had been estimated that an increase 
m Western Hemisphere production of about 1,700,000 barrels a 
day (about 85,000,000 tons a year) would be required, but it was 
impossible to teU whether an increase of this magmtude would be 
possible. In any case it would take many months to achieve, and 
might be impossible on a sustained basis. 

Teohmcal advice suggested that, in order to malntam the supply 
at 75 per cent of normal. Western Hemisphere production woxEd have 
to be increased by 600,000 to 800,000 barrels of oE a day — the reason 
being that to secure an extra ton of oE for Europe, production would 
have to be increased by two extra tons, since it was necessary to 
offset the loss of Mddle East oE which would otherwise have been 
transported to the U.S A. by tankers diverted to the shorter North 
American run. Even if this increase in production could be secured, 
however, the co-operation of the oil companies and the most efllcient 
use of tanker tonnage would be essential to raise the level of Europe’s 
oE supplies from 60 to 75 per cent of normal 

Expert opimon suggested that the required mcrease in Western 
Hemisphere production was within the capabEity of producers in the 
U.S.A and Venezuela, but that in present oiroumstanoes “ more 
than commercial incentive alone ” was needed to bring forth the 
additional oE. Until such a major increase in Western Hemisphere 
production was achieved, European stocks would fafl rapidly, 
despite the introduction of severe restrictions on oil consumption in 
member-countries. 

U.S. Government suspends Middle East Emergency 
Committee* - Restrictions on Oil Supplies for Europe 
until Anglo-French Withdrawal from Eg3qE>t. 

The Middle East Emergency Committee, appointed by 
President Eisenhower on Aug. 9 to deal with any shortage in 
oE supplies for Europe arising from the Suez Canal crisis (see 
16041 A, page 15045), was suspended by the U.S. Administra- 
tion on Nov. 1 following the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt — a. step interpreted by the U.S. press as a move to 
dissociate the U.S. Government from the British and French 
action. As a result, European countries were compelled to 
negotiate individually with U.S. oil companies for additional 
supplies ; but co-ordinated action by these companies, or any 
large-scale increase in American oil output, was prevented by 
the U.S. anti-trust laws. 

MeanwhEe the U.S. State Department insisted that it could 
not initiate any official aid — ^both as regards oE supplies and the 
additional dollar finance required to pay for them — ^until the 
Anglo-French forces had been vrithdrawn from Egyptian 
territory. However, in response to a joint appeal by Austria, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and Turkey, who were threatened 
with rapidly dunmishing stocks, the Acting U.S. Secretary of 
State (Mr. Herbert Hoover jr.) gave an assurance on Nov. 20 
to the Italian Ambassador (Signor Brosio), who had made 
representations on behalf of those countries, that the U.S.A. 
woxEd help Europe in the emergency. Mr. Hoover added, 
however, that sudi help would be extended only through the 
O.E.E.C. and not by direct negotiations with mdividual coun- 
tries. A sinnlar assurance of U.S. assistance was given by Mr. 
Hoover to Dr. Luns, the Netherlands Foreign Minister, on 
November 23. 
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It was reported m the New York Times that Mr. Hoover had made 
four mam points m las reply to Signor Brosio : (1) The O E.E.G. 
should make the masunum use of oil supplies available to its member- 
coimtries, and then submit its further emergency needs to the USA; 
(2) mcreased XJ S oil production could be achieved without “ acti- 
vating ” the IVIiddle East Emergency Committee, (3) the U.S. 
Government would take some tankers out of its reserve fleet to help 
overcome transportation difficulties, which it regarded as the most 
serious aspect of the problem ; and (4) the O.E E C should study the 
financial burden created for European countries by taking increased 
supphes of dollar oil, and should then discuss the financial problem 
with the U.S Government “ on a European level ” 

The U.S. refusal to make any positive moves towards closer 
co-operation with Western European countries on the question 
of emergency oil supplies, and Mr. Hoover’s msistence that 
negotiations should be conducted through the O.E.E.C. only, 
were attributed in the British, French, and U.S. press to the 
Admmistration’s desire not to ahenate Arab and Asian opmion 
by appearing to support the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt or by dealmg directly with Britain and France while 
tlmir troops were still on Egyptian territory. The Admimstra- 
tion’s attitude, however, met with growmg cnticism in the 
U.S. A., especially after the Anglo-French acceptance of the 
U.N. demand for the withdrawal of their forces from Egypt. 
Concern was also expressed at the effects of the U.S. policy on 
West European countries not connected with the Anglo-French 
action. Moreover, several leadmg U.S. newspapers, including 
the New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune, 
commented that the U.S. Government, by its attitude, appeared 
to wash to punish only its allies, although having reframed from 
applying any economic sanctions to Egypt after the lUegal 
seizure of the Canal. Apprehension was also widely e^re^ed 
m the U.S.A. at the strong anti-American feeling which had 
been aroused m Britain and France through the policy of the 
U.S. Admmistration, and at the open breach m the Atlantic 
alhance at a time when the Soviet intervention m Hungary 
had shown the North Atlantic Treaty Orgamzation to be an 
indispensable element of American security. 


U.S. Emergency Plan to relieve Oil Shortage in Europe. 
- Reactivation of Middle East Emerg^cy Committee. - 
** Tanker Pool ” for transporting Oil to Europe. 

In the light of these developments, and foUowdng the 
announcement of the “ phased withdrawal ; of British and 
French troops from Egypt. President Eisenhower issued 
instructions on Nov. 30 for the immediate implementati^ of 
the Government’s emergency plans to relieve the oil shortage 
in Europe. A statement issued by his I^ess Se(^toy said t^t 
the President, after consultation with Mr. Di^es Mr- 

Hoover, had “ authorized the Director of the OfSce of Defen^ 
Mobilization [Mr. Flemming] to request toe Secretory of ^ 
Interior [Mr. Seaton] to permit the U.S. petrolemn mdus^ 
to co-ordmate the efforts they had been mdm&aUy 

to assist in handling the oil supply problem rfsuJtmg fr^ toe 
closmg of toe Suez Canal and some pipelines m toe Middle 

Immediately afterwards Mr. Flemming amounced toatl^^ 
had reauested Mr. Seaton to authorize the 15 U.S. oil compands 
to proceed with toe plans they had draftees 
Middle Bast Emergency Committee. . 
added * “ The U.S.A. desires to co-operate as fully as possible 
in lessening toe effects of toe present ®‘t“ationm^toprodu^g 
and consuming countries ... hut there will remain m aU proba 
bUity some shortages m oertein consuming ^'^eas wtoch ^ano 
be overcome as long as the Suez Canal remams closed and toe 
pipelines are unrepaired.” 

resources and available tankers «r-hiint fl-rruneements were 

toX*r:fe^e of 3^^^^ ffo-the U S 
The 15 oil companies oonoemea were Sfl. 

Petroleum. 

in 11 • « nf the Middle East Emergency Com- 

mittt°r!)e^T-l 

with the p.P.B.G m J^^^^entoTad bL woto^^ out 
announced on Dec. 11 okh nnn barrels of oil 

whereby the “ tanker pool “would cany 850,000 barrels 

a day to Europe with immediate eflect. ^ ^ 

Tiifin fhfi 15 companies were formally invitea w 


of their tanker fleets, and the allocation of markets The 850,000 
barrels a day for Western Europe would, be made available m tb.e 
foUowmg manner . (a) 500,000 barrels a day would be shipped 
direct to Europe from the Western Hemisphere , ( 6 ) 350,000 barrels 
a day from the aiiddle East oilfields would be earned by the tanker 
pool to Europe instead of bem^ shipped to U S. and Canadian 
lefinenes. To make up for this shortfall, an additional 350,000 
barrels a day would be carried to American and Canadian refineries 
from U-S. Gulf and Caribbean ports 

It was pointed out in the British press that the net effect of 
this aid would be to brmg West European oil supplies back to 
75 per cent of normal. A spokesman of the U.K. Mmistiy of 
Fuel and Power, however, go-ve a warning that it would, take 
a considerable time to brmg the U.S. scheme mto full operation 
and that it was “ much too early ” to telk about ending 
restrictions on oil supplies in Britain, since it would be ‘ well 
into the New Year before any effects of the American 
effort would be felt.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Fmaneial Times - O.E.E.C. Information Division, 
Paris - New York Times - New York Herald Tnbune - Le 
Monde, Pans - Neue Zurcher Zeitung - Fra^urter AUgememe 
Zeitung - Cornere della Sera, Milan - Irish Times, Dublm) 
(Prev. rep. IVHddle East Clrisis> 152UI A.) 


A. ICELAND - UNITED KINGDOM. — Settlement of 
Fisheries Dispute. 

The Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
announced on Nov. 14 (a) that representetives of the British 
and Icelandic fishing mdustnes had signed an agreement 
providmg for the immediate resumption of landmgs at U.K. 
^rts of fish caught by Icelandic trawlers, thus ending the 
dispute between Icelandic and British trawler owners T^^ch 
began in 1952 ; (6) that the two Governments had reached 
agreement on other aspects of the dispute. 

Fishing Industries Agreement. This agreement was designed to run 
for 10 years from Nov. 15, 1956, subject to review after two ye^ 
at the WLsli of either party. It (a) limited the value of Icelandjo 
trawler landmgs to £1,800,000 a year, spread equally over four 
three-monthly periods ,* (5) provided that mt^ each 
of the permitted amounts must not exceed 40^ per cent of haddock 
and flat fish and 60 per cent of cod or other varieties 

Imports mto the U.K. of frozen and boxed fish from I^i^nd 
remained outside the agreement. It was laid down, however, that rf 
rach imports appeared at any time h^lF to ^ect 
British market’s capacity for absorbing fresh fish, the fishing 
tries of the two countries would hold mutual consultatoM and would 
refer the matters in dispute to the O.E.E.C if they failed to agree. 

[The Icelandic Government pomted out that owing to the develop- 
ment of the fish-processing industry in Iceland smee the b^immg of 
the boycott of Icelandic fishing landmgs m Bntam, no definite 
quantity of fresh fish exports could in future be guaranteed ] 

Governmental Agreement. The Council of the O.E E.G. i^ted 
statements by the Icelandic and U,K. delegations on other asp^ts of 
the settlement— e g. on the extension of fisheries limits and the 
safety of vessels entering them. 

The Icelandic Government had undertaken (o) not to extend the 
existing fisheries limits while the report of the 
Commission on the Law at Sea was under consideration by the TJ.N. 
S3 Issemtly ■ (t) to take no new steps for toe toitier 
of torfltoenes iWte in toe meantime; end (c) to re-^^e toe 
TYiatter after the conclusion of the General Assembly s ^bates The 
British Government had stated that its acceptance of 
declaration did not imply a recognition of the existing fisheries limits 
[see 12489 B]. 1 . - 

Od the auestion of the safety of foreign fishing vessels 
loSandio Mieries bmits, toe Icelandic Government 
fhft -nractice would be continued of not applying the JAW 

thT stoTOnr of gear -mthm these limits or toe 
3^ia^ toe^ of catch hy foreign fisl^ET vessete sretong 
toSte7beS3.f had weather or other reasons of Mae majeure. 

The agreements were based on proposals ^de by an 
OEEC.'’group headed hy M. Gerard Bauer (SwitzCTland), 
wSih hkTeeE set up in November 1954 to to se^ toe 
dispute. — (O.B.B.C. Information Division, Pans - 
Daffy Tele^ph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. lay^o A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Riccarton By-telection. 

Labour retained toe Biccarton seat in N.Z. House of 
KCTr^e^tatives in a hy-election held on Get. 29 and ^used 
T„r^the death of Mr. Angus McLagan, a former Muffster of 
Shim Sr toe LaboS^Goven^ent. The = 

M CoaueHy (Labour), 6,S10 ; B. G. Dingwall (Natonap, 
2 549* W.^B. Owen (Social Credit), 1,355; 

(&W C«»).-(Ni DJr«>te.t. of ""f 
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A. SUEZ CANAL DISPUTE. — Aaglo-French-. 
Egyptian Agreement on ‘‘Six Principles” for Suez 
Canal Regime. - Security Council Approval. - Soviet 
Veto of Anglo-French Resolution on i8-Power Proposals. 
- Indian Compromise Flan. - Israeli Memorandum on 
Egyptian Blockade. - London Meeting of Canal Users* 
Association. - Appointment of S.C.U.A. Administrator. - 
Anglo-U.S. Differences on Payment of Canal Dues. 

Prior to the Israeli military operations agamst Egypt and 
the Anglo-French intervention m the Suez Canal zone, the 
U.N. Security Council had discussed the dispute over the 
Egyptian nationalization of the Canal from Oct. 5-13. 

At the beginning of the discussions (Oct. 5) Britain and 
France had submitted a joint resolution requesting the Council 
to recommend (a) that the Egyptian Government should join 
in negotiations to work out a system of operation for the Canal, 
based on the 18-nation proposals adopted at the London Con- 
ference, and (d) that, pending the outcome of the negotiations, 
Egypt should co-operate with the newly-established Suez 
Canal Users’ Association (S.C.U.A.). 

Mr. Selwsna Uoyd (U K. Foreign Secretary), introduemg the 
Anglo-French resolution, declared that though the Canal was 
geographically part of Egypt and under Egyptian sovereignty, that 
did not give Egypt the right to destroy the international rignts which 
existed, and which had been assured both hy the setting-up of the 
Universal Suez Canal Company on an obvious mrernational basis “ 
and by the 1888 Convention. The Company had operated under 
statutes and concessions designed to secure the impartial and non- 
pohtieal operation of the Canal on a non-discriminatory basis and in 
the interests of vessels of all nations without distmction of flag, and 
this concession, together with the 1888 Convention, constituted “ a 
balanced scheme The Egyptian Goverimient had now ‘‘ destroyed 
the balance of the scheme *’ by taMng out of it the operation of the 
Canal by the Company, and thus remo\'ing one of the guarantees 
afforded under the Convention to user-interests. This action was 
contrary to the basis of the Convention, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment could not require the user-countries to recognize the conse- 
quences of its action, to accept a purely Egyptian authority for 
the operation of the Canal, or to pay transit dues to that authority. 

It followed that the user-countries, as they were not obliged to 
accept an Egyptian authority as the operatmg entity in lieu of the 
Company, were entitled, within the lunits of the relevant mter- 
national instruments, to set up their own association to safeguard 
their passage nghts, and to call upon Egypt to restore the guarantees 
which she had impaired by nationalizing the Company. If the 
Company itself could not be restored, it should be replaced by an 
operatmg authority of an international character which would serve 
the same purpose. This was the legal foundation of the Anglo- 
French proposals to the Security Council. 

“ We have no quarrel with the right to nationalize as such/* 
Mr. Lloyd declared. That is not an issue . . . The real issue is the 
sanctity of treaties and respect for international obligations. But it 
was not merely disregard for a treaty, not merely the repudiation of 
an agreement made six weeks earlier, that worried us. The reasons 
given by the President of Egypt were most disturbing to any future 
confidence or reliance upon the undertakings of his Government. 
In an angry speech he said that the action taken was because the 
U.S. Government had refused aid to Egypt to build the Aswan Dam. 
He made it dear that this action against the Canal Company was a 
form of retaliation He described it as a ‘ triumph/ announced his 
intention to “ score triumph after triumph,* and indicated that the 
revenues of the Canal would be used to build the Aswan Dam. In 
other words, he was indicating that action with regard to the Canal 
was being taken for political reasons, and that in future its finances 
would be conducted for the benefit of one country — Egypt That was 
not all. The decision was taken without notice, without any discus- 
sion with other Governments or with the Canal Company. It was 
staged in the manner of a coup d’6ta% with armed personnel occupying 
the Company’s premises In the nationalization decree the employees 
of the Company were told that they would be liable to imprison- 
ment if they did not remain at their posts . . 

“All this IS extremely relevant when considering what inter- 
national guarantees should be sought for the conduct of a Govern- 
ment and for its respect for its legal obligations. I say quite frankly 
that we do not feel, after what has happened, that any chances can 
he taken in the future Guarantees for the users must be clear, the 
methods for ascertaining breaches must be defined, and the conse- 
quences if guarantees have been broken must be clearly specified 

“ The second matter at stake is the economic future of many 
countries east and west of Suez This is not an issue between Great 
Britain, France, and Egypt, between East and West, between so- 
called ‘ colonial * Powers and others The patterns of trade and economic 
development have been set in their present forms in many countries 
because of the existence of the Suez Canal, and reliance upon its 
free and open use. If one Government is to have the power to control 
the Canal, the confidence of those countries that the present patterns 
of them trade and economic can be mamtained will be shaken. H, 
according to the transient impulses of the President of Egypt, ships 
‘With cfbi^oes from or to particular countries are to be stopped, if 
cpmphoated process of international ligitation has to he under- 
a shiP' through with a particular cargo, then there wiU be 
Canal. 


“ Of course, to some extent alternative means of transportation 
can be devised. Other pipelines , very large tankers to go by alter- 
native routes, changed patterns of trade — all these are possible, 
and may mdeed be necessary. But they are extremely costly and may 
cause great hardship to many people . . . The oil-producmg countries 
m the Middle East must regard with grave disquiet the possibility 
that the direct route for their oil supplies to Western Europe 
may be interrupted. If this oil is to go round the Cape, less of it can 
he moved ; and there is a virtual certamty that Western Europe will 
look increasingly to the Western Hemisphere, and that production 
in the Middle East will fall. 

“ But much more is at stake even than economic dislocation. The 
whole future of the rule of law and respect for international obliga- 
tions as in jeopardy . . . Let us not forget that Egypt had already put 
herself in the wrong over the Canal by flagrantly disregarding the 
Security Councirs resolution of 1951 about the passage of Israeli 
ships ” 

Mr Lloyd then enumerated the steps which Britain had taken in an 
effort to establish basic principles and practical methods that would 
ensure that the international aspects of the Suez Canal system were 
preserved in future. He recapitulated the convemng of the London 
Conference ; the 18-nation proposals — which, he remarked, “ were 
not presented as an ultimatum ** but put forward “ as a basis for 
discussion/’ and which still stood , the “ summary rejection ’* of 
these proposals by Piesident Nasser , and the second London 
Conference which had decided that the matter should be brought 
before the Security Council In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd called upon 
the Council to preserve the rule of law, to uphold justice, to redress a 
situation which endangered the economic life of many nations, and 
to lay down a just and fair basis for negotiations 

M. Pineau (the French Foreign Minister) similarly stressed that the 
question was not one of sovereignty but of respect for international 
treaties. He recalled the circumstances under w'hich President 
Nasser had carried out the nationahzation of the Suez Canal , 
declared that President Nasser’s “ acts, speeches and methods ” 
justified the precautionary mihtary measures taken by the British 
and French Governments , and said “ If aggressive intentions had 
occupied our moves, we would not since July 26 have displayed such 
patience as we did , we would not have made repeated attempts at 
negotiation and would not have appealed to the Security Council ” 

After recalling the Egyptian Government’s rejection “ in very 
violent terms ” of the various proposals placed before it by the user- 
nations, M. Pmeau declaied that “ the acts and methods of Colonel 
Nasser have done irreparable harm to international confidence 
without thereby protecting the real interests of the Egyptian people ” 
He continued “ Twenty years ago we were unwilling to understand 
the warnings clearly given to us Upwards of 20,000,000 men and 
women paid with their lives for our heedlessness . . In the face of a 
problem whose features are so clear and uneqiuvocal, no half -measures 
wiU do. No admissible settlement can be arrived at on the mere 
pretext that it will keep the peace for the time being . . - We are eager 
for a peaceful settlement, but we can accept no solution which will 
enshrine zufait accompli aiLCi recognize a Chief of State’s right to release 
his country from international undertakings to which it has freely 
subscribed.” 

Dr. Fawzi (the Egyptian Foreign Mimstor), speaking on Cot 8, 
accused Britain and France of desiring to “ amputate the Suez Canal 
and sever it from Egypt ” He also denounced the manner in which 
the proposed U.S aid for tlie Aswan Dam had been withdrawn, 
saymg that it had been “ accompanied by a vicious campaign against 
the reputation of the Egyptian economy, aimed at shaking world 
confidence in it.” He defended the Egyptian Government’s nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal Company , claimed that navigation through 
the Canal had been proceeding regularly and efficiently since national- 
ization, “ in spite of French and British acts of sabotage ” such as the 
refusal to pay tolls to the Egyptian Authority and the “ instigation 
of French and British pilots to abandon their duties ” , and denied 
that the Egyptian action had caused any danger to international 
peace and security. 

Dr. Fawzi proposed that the Security Council should estabhsh 
“ a negotiating body of reasonable size ” and lay down for the guidance 
of that body “a set of principles to work on and of objectives 
to attain ” In this connexion he declared * “The principle of 
guaranteeing the freedom of navigation on the Suez Canal to all and 
for all tune is the most basic among the principles which should 
guide the work of the negotiating body. Foremost m importance 
among the objectives to be attained are : 

“ (1) A system of co-operation between the Egyptian Authority 
and the users of the Canal, taking into full consideration the 
sovereignty and rights of Egypt and the interests of the users of the 
Canal. 

“ (2) A system of tolls and charges which guarantees for users of 
the Canal fair treatment free from exploitation. 

“ (3) A reasonable percentage of the revenues of the Canal to be 
allotted for improvements ” 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister also made a new offer regarding the 
payment of compensation to shareholders of the Suez Canal Company. 
Recalling his Government’s earlier offers of compensation at tlio value 
of the shares as quoted on the Paris Bourse on July 25 [the day 
before President Nasser issued his nationalization order], he said that 
ISgypt would now he ready “ to pay compensation according to 
the average value of the shares during the five years preceding 
nationalization/’ or, if no agreement were reached on this basis, 
to agree to arbitration. When Dr. Fawzi referred to the Five- 
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Power mission to Cairo led by Mr. Menzies, and described it as a 
take it or leave it aSair,’' Dr. Walker (Australia) intervened to 
stress that the MenziesCornmittee bad presented no ultimatiini to the 
Egyptian Government but bad sought to explore the possibilities of 
bringmg Egypt and the user-countries together on the basis of the 
IS-Power proposals. 

Mr. Sbepilov (Soviet Union) devoted the major part of his speech 
to violent attacks on Britain, France, and the U.S A., speakmg as 
follows : “ What we are witnessmg now is the collapse of the corrupt 
imperialist colonial system, a system which has outhved itseK . . . 
Reactionary elements, under the slogan of the so-called mtemationah- 
zation of the Suez Canal, want to revive the old colomalist waj-s m 
Egypt, to force Egypt to her knees, and to impose their will on her . . . 
This IS the true reason for the artificial comphcation and aggravation 
of the Suez pioblem.” 

In another reference to the same subject, Mr. Shepilov said later : 
‘‘ Coiomahst acts are nowadays often cloaked in the snow-white 
robes of disinterested financial and technical aid to economically 
backward countries. Such acts are often called ‘ non-pohtical,' and 
the motives behind them are passed off as altruism. Experience 
shows, however, that no matter m what form foreign domination is 
brought about, either in the form of a pohtioal and military diktat or 
in the camouflaged form of financial control, the essence of colomahsm 
does not change.” 

After denouncmg the Anglo-French “ policy of sahre-rattlmg and 
economic sanctions against Egypit,” and declaring that large forces 
had been concentrated by Britain, France, and the U.S A. m the 
eastern Mediterranean, Mr. Shepilov asserted that it was Egypt 
rather than Britam and France which had reason to complam to the 
Council of actions constitutmg a danger to mtemational peace. 
Referring to reports of a plan by U S. oil and shipping compames to 
set up a consortium to finance techmcal improvements on the Canal, 
he said : “In reahty it is not techmcal problems that the sponsors 
of this project are concerned with. The U S. monop ohsts are bent on 
taking over the Suez Canal and estabhshing de facto control over 
its adnmiistration, with the intention of nullifying the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company m this roundabout way.” These 
plans, Mr. Shepilov added were aimed not only against Egypt but also 
against the interests of Britain and France, as the “ American oil 
monopolies ” had “ far-reaching projects of their own which were 
designed to dislodge thoir British and French rivals from the positions 
they now held.” 

Mr Shepilov alleged that the Canal Users* Association in its 
original form had been “ designed to interfere directly m Egyptian 
internal ailaix’s,** that the third London Conference to set up the 
Association [see below] had ended in * dismal failure,” and that “the 
facts show that there is no unity on this question among the three 
Western Powers supporting the Association.** 

Mr Shepilov w^ent on to propose the creation of “ an authoritative 
committee of the Security Council ** entrusted with the tasks of 
“ finding an acceptable basis for agreement on the settlement of the 
Suez problem,** of drafting a new Convention to replace that of 
1888, and of arranging an international conference to consider 
and approve the new instrument The committee should tentatively 
be composed of Egypt, Great Britain, India, France, the Soviet 
Union, and the USA, although the Soviet Union did not 
intend ** to insist categorically on this precise membership,** which 
might be increased to eight by the addition of Yugoslavia and Persia, 
or of Indonesia and Sweden The most important requisite was that 
the committee should be balanced in such away as to forestall the 
prevalence of some one point of view ** 

The Soviet Foreign Minister said that the “ possible functions *’ of 
such a body could be 

(а) To provldef or consultations with the Egyptian Canal Authority on 
the implementation of freedom of navigation, and the question of 
tolls ; 

(б) to render, whenever necessary, adequate assistance to Egypt in 
maintaining the Canal in proper navigable condition ; 

(c) to maintain appropriate contacts with the Umted Nations and 
the international organizations concerned with world shipping ; 

id) to settle disputes or, if necessary, refer them to the United 
Nations. 

The Soviet Government believed that the following principles 
could form a basis for an agreement 
“ (1) Freedom of passage through the Suez Canal for merchant 
vessels and warships of all countries on the basis of equality in regard 
to navigational and commercial tolls 

“ (2) Egypt, who exercises her rights of sovereignty, ownership, 
and operation in regard to the Canal, shall undertake to ensure fim 
freedom of passage through the Canal, security of the Canal and its 
installations, maintenance of the Canal in a proper navigable condi- 
tion, improvement of conditions of navigation In 
the capacity of the Canal, and regular information to the U.N. on the 
functioning of the Canal 

“ (3) All parties to the agreement shall undertake not to cornet 
acts which might Infringe on the inviolability of the Canal or inflict 
material damage to its installations The Suez Canal shall never 
become a theatre of hostilities, nor subjected to a blockade. 

“ (4) Establishment of appropriate forms of co-operation between 
Egypt and the users of the Can^.*' 

In this connexion Mr. Shepilov recalled the Indian proposal at the 
jab[‘8t London conference for the setting-up of a consultative body to 
represent the Interests of the Oamal users and to exercise advisory, 
consultative and liaison functions. 


Mr. Dulles (U.S.A.), speaking on Oct. 9, declared that the possi- 
bihties of a settlement by peaceful means- — “ the first aspect of the 
problem*’ — ^were “good.** Nearly 2|- months had elapsed smee 
Egypt had seized the Suez Canal Company and “ physically prevented 
it from discharging the responsibihties which had been conferred 
upon it m 1868 to run until 19 68.** “ Yet,*’ he added, “ the nations 
which are deeply aggrieved and endangered by this action have made 
no forcible response. They have scrupulously lived up to their 
obligation under the Charter to seek first of all a solution by negotia- 
tion or other peaceful means.*’ 

Mr. Dulles recalled that six peace moves had been made so far 
They were (1) the tripartite meeting m London four days after the 
seizure, and its decision to call the first London conference ; (2) 
agreement on the 18 -Power proposals at the first London conference , 
(3) the five-power Menzies mission ; (4) the mission’s talks in Cairo ; 
(5) the second London conference and the decision to set up the 
Canal Users* Association ; and (6) the French and British decision to 
bring the matter to the Security Council. 


“ In the hght of this history,” Mr. Dulles declared, “ no-one can 
fairly question the peaceful desires of those who are aggrieved by 
Egypt’s action Rarely, if ever, have comparable efforts been mad© 
to settle peacefully an issue of such dangerous proportions ...” 

Turning to the second aspect of our problem — ^to find a solution 
which will conform to the prmciples of justice and international law,” 
the Secretary of State recalled the provisions of the 1888 Convention. 
He declared m this connexion that although the Canal was “ Egyptian 
in the sense that it goes through what is now Egypt,** it “ is not and 
never has been a purely internal affair of Egypt with which Egypt 
could do what she wanted ’* The Canal had always been an inter- 
national waterway from the day of its opemng, and this had been 
“ guaranteed for all time by the 1S88 Convention.” Egypt could not 
rightfully stop any vessel or cargo from going through the Canal. For 
the Canal-users to combine to secure the observance of their rights 
was therefore no violation of Egyptian sovereignty “ but a clear 
exercise of their rights accorded by international law, namely, by the 
Convention of 1888.’* This legal view, Mr. Dulles added, had been 
accepted by Egypt and, m fact, been expounded by her before the 
Security Council on several previous occasions, specifically m 1947 and 
in 1954. 

After reviewing the 18 -Power proposals in detail, Mr. Dulles said 
only one of the four basic prmciples — ^the insulation of the operation 
of the Canal from the pohtxcs of any nation — had been disputed, and 
that by the Soviet Umon This principle, however was “ the essence 
of the matter.’* “ If such a waterway may be used as an instrument 
of national policy by any Government which physically controls it,” 
Mr. Dulles declared, “ then the Canal is bound to be an international 
bone of contention No nation depending on the Canal could feel 
secure, for all but the controlling nation would be condemned to hve 
under an economic sword of Damocles That would he to negate the 
1888 Convention and to violate both justice and law.” 

Referring to the proposals made by Dr. Fawzi and Mr. Shepilov, 
Mr. Dulles denounced the Soviet proposal that the proposed Security 
Cotmcil committee should be “ balanced m such a way as to for^taU 
the prevalence of some one point of view-** He said in this connexion i 
“ Mr. Shepilov obvionsly believes it unfortunate that 18 nations, 
representing more than 90 per cent of the traffic and a diversified 
user mterest, could agree on a solution, so he wants to make a fresh 
start by estabhshmg a committee so constituted that it will never 
agree. It is not without precedent that a Government feels that it 
can gam by perpetuating controversy. We have a proverb about 
‘ fishing m troubled waters,* but it is considered respectable to veil 
such a purpose. Rarely has a scheme to perpetuate differences been 
so candidly revealed.” Dr. Fawzi’s proposal, however, was “ in a 
more constructive vem,” and a similar procedure had been followed 
at the London Conference, where “ a set of principles was formu- 
lated and certam objectives outlined.** 

** The heart of the problem,” said Mr Dulles, is whether accep- 
tance can be obtained of the principle that there should be a system 
to ensure that the Canal cannot he used by any country as an instru- 
ment of its national poHcy If Egypt accepts that simple and rudi- 
mentary prmciple of justice, I beheve that the subsidiary problems 
can be resolved But if the prmciple be repudiated, th^ it is difficult 
to foresee a useful role for a negotiating body. Indeed, under those 
conditions it is difficult to foresee any settlement in accordance with 
the principles of justice and mtemational law. And if this ease 
cannot be so settled, then the whole system of peace with justice 
sought to be estabhshed by the U.N, Charter wall have been under- 
mined. Surely we can do better than that ” 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulles expressed support for the Anglo-French 
resolution, which in his opinion embodied the basic principles he had 
mentioned. 


Mr. Popovich (Yugoslav Foreign Secretary) maintained that the 
^nglo-Frenoh resolution could not provide a basis for an agreement, 
partly because it had already proved unacceptable to Egypt, and 
partly because it tended to “ pre-judge ” a settlement which co^ 
pnly be reached through negotiations conducted on a basis of equality 
and through a rapprcchemeni of views. He considered Mr. Shepilov’s 
proposal as “ worthy of consideration as a line of advance that might 
nsefully be followed ” ; said that the terms of the committee proposed 
by Mr. Shepilov should also include a study of the ideas set forth by 
Dr. Fawzi , and suggested that the committee should be * so com- 
posed as to ensure the greatest possible measure of objectivity and 
efficacy.” 
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In accordance with a suggestion by Mr. Selwyn Eloyd, and 
supported by M. Pineau, Mr. Dulles, and other members, the 
Council then went into secret session. These private meetings 
took the form of closed sessions of the Council and of meetings 
between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, and Dr. Fawzi, at 
which Dr. Hhmmarskjold (the U.N. Secretary-General) was also 
present. The first such meeting between the prmcipal parties 
to the dispute took place on Oct, 9, further meetings bemg held 
on Oct. 10, 11, 12, and 13. On Oct- 10 there was also a special 
meeting between Mr. Lloyd and M. Pineau, followed by dis- 
cussions between the British and French Foreign Secretaries 
and Mr. Dulles ; between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Knshna 
Menon (India), who had arrived m New York on the previous 
day ; and between ^Ir. Lloyd and M. Spaak, the Belgian F oreign 
Muuster. A communique issued after the Lloyd-Pmeau 
meetmg said that they were in complete agreement both in 
their analysis of the situation and on the need for further 
clarification of certain aspects of the Egyptian position,” and 
would “ continue to work together for a solution on the basis 
of the principles set out in the 18-Power proposals.” 

Anglo-French-Egyptiaii Agreement on Six Pimciples.** 
- Incorporation in Anglo-Frencli Resolution. 

As a result of these discussions, Britain, France, and Egypt 
agreed on six principles which were incorporated as the first 
part of a revised Anglo-French resolution, when the Security 
Council resumed its public session in the afternoon of Oct. 13. 
The second part of the Anglo-French resolution incorporated 
the origmal proposal by those two countries askmg the Council 
to endorse the 18-Power proposals and to recommend that 
Egypt should co-operate in working out a system of operation 
for the Canal based on those proposals. 

Mr. Dulles opened the meeting by suggesting that Israel and the 
Arab countries, which had asked to be allowed to present their views 
to the Gotmcll, should be mvited to do so in writing. This was 
unanimously approved. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd then presented the revised Anglo-French resolu- 
tion. He pointed out, however, that the private discussions between 
the three Foreign Ministers had been “ exploratory only,” and that 
“ it would be wrong to think of them as negotiations in the proper 
sense of the term ” He believed, nevertheless, that “ a begmmng 
has been made in the process of finding a basis for negotiation.” 
Although the exploratory conversations had not estabhshed snch a 
basis, there was now agreement on the basic requirements which any 
settlement should meet, and there had “ thus been estabhshed, so to 
speak, the framework within which such a basis for negotiation can 
perhaps be constructed,” 

Mr. Lloyd expressed satisfaction that Egypt had now accepted the 
six basic requirements, especially the principle of “ insulating the 
operation of the Canal from the pohtics of any country,” but stressed 
that it was no good having principles, however valid, unless means for 
implementing them were specified The means of implementation 
suggested m the 18 -Power proposals represented so far the only 
system which had been precisely formulated and laid before the 
Security Council. It was now for Egypt, if she still rejected these 
peoposals, to show more clearly how the basic requirements — ^which 
they ah now recognized — could be met by means as effective as the 
18-Power proposals. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd declared that another positive achieve- 
ment of the private discussions had been a general acceptance of the 
prmciple that the Canal users were entitled to associate together to 
mamtaiu and protect their rights under the 1888 Convention. 

M. Pineau similarly emphasized that although they had agreed on 
principles, there was not yet agreement on the way to implement them. 
” The time for such agreement, apparently, is not yet at hand,” he 
added, “ and more exploratory talks are called for.” Like Mr Lloyd, 
he emphasized that the revised resolution should not be considered as 
superseding the original Anglo-French resolution. 

Dr. Fawzi supported the first part of the Anglo-French resolution 
outlining the six prmciples.” Eeferrmg to the provision to insulate 
the operation of the Canal from polities, he expressed the view that 
this could best be guaranteed by a solemn and international bindmg 
commitment m the form of a reaffirmation or renewal of the 1888 
Convention. He added that on the previous day he had handed to 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd and M. Pineau proposals on two important 
matters (1) the questions of tolls and charges, and (2) the recourse 
to be taken in csase of a violation of the convention on the code of 
navigation of the Canal. This proved the readiness of Egypt to 
negotiate a peaceful, satisfactory, and adequate settlement. 

Dr. Abdols (Persia) spoke in support of the Anglo-French resoln- 
tlon, but suggested an amendment — ^accepted by Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
and M. Pmean — saying that the Council, while considering that the 
18 -Power proposals were suitably designed to bring about a settle- 
ment, also recognized “ that other proposals, corresponding to the 
same requirements, might be submitted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment.” 

aMt. Shepilov said that the second part of the Anglo-French resolu- 
tfoj]^ betid been a ” complete surprise ” to members of the Security 
Qotoi,# He contended that it ** in no way stems from the conversa- 
tion# taken place, or from the work done by the Security 

Ootmmln v^ons ways,” and asserted that its adoption would mean 


that the 18-Power proposals would “ be imposed on Egypt in the 
name of the Security Council.” These proposals, “ based on the 
prmciple that Egsnpt should be deprived of her right to operate the 
Suez Canal,” would destroy the sovereignty of the Egyptian 
State,” and their approval would mean makmg future negotiations 
purposeless and determining their outcome in advance , . ” 

The Soviet Umon did not reject the idea of an organized expression 
of the views of Canal users, and of certain forms of liaison between 
them and the Egyptian Authority However, the Association 
referred to m the resolution was far from being representative of all 
users of the Canal, and (Mr Shepilov asserted) represented only ” a 
narrow group of States without grounds to express the views of all 
users.” 

Mr. Popovich also thought that the second part of the Anglo- 
French resolution contamed “ points winch do not stem from what 
we thought had been accepted ” He presented another resolution 
which, he said, was limited to noting what has actually occurred.” 
[Tins resolution, however, was not pressed to a vote.] 

Mr. Dulles expressed gratification at the ‘‘large measure of 
progress ” already made , welcomed Dr. Fawzi’s statement, and m 
particular the fact that Egypt had made certain concrete proposals 
in the course of the confidential talks ; and supported the Anglo- 
French resolution, winch, he said, contained “ nothing which should 
be in the shghtest degree offensive to Egypt, or which is derogatory 
to Egypt or Egyptian sovereignty ” “ As we read it,” he added, 
“ it represents an honest attempt to advance our pursmt of peace and 
justice through the next stage.” In particular, the statement that the 
18-Power proposals were ” suitably designed to bring about a settle- 
ment in conformity with justice ” was accurate and indeed 
conservative.” 

Unanimous Acceptance of Six Principles/^ - Soviet Veto 
of Second Part of Anglo-French Resolution. 

After the other Council members had expressed support of 
the Anglo-French resolution (incorporating the Persian amend- 
ment) it was put to the vote m two parts. The first part, 
incorporating the “ six principles ” agreed upon between Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, and Dr. Fawzi, was approved 
unanimously. The second part of the resolution, though 
approved hy nine votes to two (U S.S.R. and Yugoslavia), was 
nullified by the Soviet veto — ^the 78th to that date. 

The first part of the resolution, unanimously adopted, was 
worded as follows : 

” The Security Council . . . agrees that any settlement of the Suez 
question should meet the following requirements * 

(1) There should be free and open transit through the Canal 
without discrimination, overt or covert — ^this covers both political 
and technical aspects , 

(2) The sovereignty of Egypt should be respected , 

(3) The operation of the Canal should be insulated from the politics 
of any country , 

(4) The manner of fixing tolls and charges should be decided by 
agreement between Egypt and the users ; 

(5) A fan proportion of the dues should be allotted to development , 

(6) In case of dispute, unresolved affairs between the Suez Canal 
Company and the Egyptian Government should be settled by arbi- 
tration, with suitable terms of reference and suitable provisions for 
the payment of sums found to be due ” 

The second part of the resolution, vetoed by the Soviet Union, 
read as follows : 

“The Security Council considers that the proposals of the 18- 
Powers correspond to the requirements set out above and are suitably 
designed to bring about a settlement of the Suez Canal question by 
peaceful means m conformity with justice ; 

** Recognizes that other proposals, corresponding to the same 
requirements, might be submitted by the Egyptian Government , 

“Notes that the Egyptian Government, while declaring its readiness 
in the exploratory conversations to accept the principle of organized 
collaboration between an Egyptian Anthority and the users, has 
not yet formulated sufficiently precise proposals to meet the require- 
ments set out above , 

“Invites the Governments of Egypt, France, and the United 
Kingdom to continue their interchanges and, in this connexion, 
invites the Egyptian Government to make known promptly its 
proposals for a system meeting the requirements set out above and 
providing guarantees to the users not less effective than those sought 
by the proposals of the 18 Powers , 

“ Considers that, pending the conclusion of an agreement for the 
definite settlement of the regime of the Suez Canal on the basis of 
the requirements set out above, the Suez Canal Users' Association, 
which has been qualified to receive the dues payable by ships belong- 
ing to its members, and the competent Egyptian authorities, should 
co-operate to ensure the satisfactory operation of the Canal and free 
and open transit through the Canal in accordance with the 1888 
Convention ” 

After the vote was taken Mr. Dulles pointed out that it 
was “ understood ” that the Council “ remained seized of the 
Suez problem ” and that Dr. Hammarskjold might ‘‘ continue 
to encourage ” direct interchanges between Egypt, France,, 
and the United Kingdom. 
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ladiaii Proposals for Revision of 1888 Convention. 

On Oct. 24 the Government of India released the text of 
proposals which had been circulated to the Governments 
principally concerned by Mr. Krishna Menon after his arnval 
m New York during the discussions m the Security Council 
(see above). It was suggested in these proposals that the 
day-to-day running of the Canal should be vested in the 
Egyptian Suez Canal Authority, but that there should be joint 
meetings of the Authority with representatives of the Users’ 
Association to discuss tolls, the condition of the Canal, and 
other matters, and recourse to the International Court or to 
arbitration m the event of disagreement. 

The Indian draft envisaged the following five principles as a 
basis for discussion : 

(1) Kecognition of the Suez Canal as an integral part of Egypt 
and as a waterway of international importance. (2) Free and 
uninteriupted navigation for all nations m accordance with the 1888 
Convention (8) Jnst toils and charges, and equitable facilities on the 
Canal to all nations without discrimination. (4) Maintenance of the 
Canal at all times in proper condition, and in accordance with modem 
navigational requirements. (5) Co-operation between the Egyptian 
Authority and the Canal users 

It was also recalled that the Convention of 1888 had defined its 
pui’pose as the establishment of “ a defimte regime with a view to 
guaranteeing for all time and for all Powers free use of the Suez 
Canal.” 

On this basis the Indian Government Iiad put forward the 
following proposals for a peaceful settlement : 


Revision of 1888 Convention. 

(1) The 1888 Convention shonld be reafidrmed, and also reviewed 
and revised to bring it up-to-date. 

(2) Review and revision of the Convention should provide for 

(a) the maximum of tolls leviable by Egypt as under the fwmer 
agreement between the Egyptian Government and the Suez Canal 
Company , {b) Egyptian responsibility for maintaining and develop- 
ing the Canal in accordance with modern requirements— more 
particularly in carrying out as a mimmum the eighth and mnth 
programmes lof the Suez Canal Company] for Canal improvements 
during the period set out m those programmes , (c) Egypt should 
transmit to the U.N., for information, the annual report of the Suez 
Canal Authority (a) and (p) above should be incorporated in 
soliedulos or annexes to the Convention. 

(3) The signatories to the Convention should affirm their respect 
for the purposes and principles of the U.N , 

observance and execution of the Convention by each and an of them. 

(4) (a) Disputes or disagreements arising between 

Convention should be settled m accordance with ’ 

ib) (hfieronces arising m respect of 

should, ]f not otherwise resolved, be referred to the Intemation^ 
Court of Justice or, by agreement, to the appropriate organ of the 
United Nations. 

(5) The Convention as thus reviewed and revised should be regis- 
tered with the United Nations. 

Payment of Compensation. 

The question of compensation to be paid by Egypt, 

Egypt against parties arising out of nationalization, woffid 

to and settled by arbitration, unless otherwise agreed between the 

parties concerned. 

Co-operation between Canal Users and Egyptian 

(1) The adimnistration, operation, and “management of the CtoM 
would he vested by the Egyptian Government in the Egyptian Suez 

Canal Authority , ^ 

(2) (a) The Canal Authority, with 

Government, should recognize the Users Association for . 

of promoting oo-oporation between the Canal Authority and U » 

(b) tho functions of the Association would he consultation ^d ha^on. 

principal users, and pi o vide also lor geo^ the U S.A., the 

Northern Europe, one from Western Europe, ana one no 

ThB uuruose of holding Joint sittings would he to promote 
oo-operatlon between the Canal Anttionty and the -mots. 

W users- representatives at mint “resTsf S 

recommendations on mattera a«eo ^ observance of 

particularly (1) toUs, 11) the condition of the im; ooser 

joint sittings, any matter for discussion or advi . sittings 

Association or its representatives. 


Canal Tolls. 

The Canal Authority, in effecting any mcrease in tolls beyond the 
agreed limit (e g within any 12 months), would do so only by agree- 
ment at joint sittings. In the event of disagreement, the matter 
would be referred to arbitration. 

Prevention of Discrimination. 

Allegations or complaints of discrimination would be referred to 
the Canal Authority by the aggrieved party ; if not resolved, the 
agg^eved party might tahe such allegations or complaints either (a) 
to the appropriate court in Egypt, or (5) to the Users’ representatives 
at joint sittings. If the matter was not resolved at jomt sittings, 
either side (the Egyptian Canal Authority or representatives of the 
users) might refer it to arbitration. 

Ca-iial Code. 

Regulations governing the Canal, including details of its operation 
and obligations of the Authority and Users, as well as penalties for 
breaches thereof by either side, would be contained in a Canal Code 
which would he the law of the Canal ” 

UN. Participatioii. 

The Egyptian Government in the exercise of its authority would 
appoint high-level experts through the Umted Nations to three mam 
departments of the Canal Authority, for three years m the first 
instance. 

Following his informal discussions in New York, Mr. Menon 
visited London from Oct. 16-18 for talks with Sir Anthony 
Eden, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and Sir Walter Monckton, Mmister of 
Defence. He flew to Cairo on Oct. 19 for further discussions 
with President Nasser, returning to Delhi on Oct. 22. 

Mr. Nehru told a press conference on Oct. 25 that the Suez Caiml 
dispute was now “ definitely m the negotiation stage,” and that the 
Indian plan represented ” an earnest effort on our part, after pro- 
longed talks with the people most concerned and taking mto consi- 
deration the realities of the sitnation, to meet the various deman^ 
made ” He added that it was “ now up to the countries directly 
concerned to deal with each other,” 

When a press correspondent suggested that the In^an ifian 
lacked the guarantees desired by the Western Powers, 1^. Nehru 
rephed . “ In the ultimate analysis there can he no guarantee except 
the normal kmd of mternational guarantees when two natio^ 
to come to terms ; when the U N. also comes mto the picture the 
guarantee is a very powerful one ** 

Israeli Memorandum to Security Council. 

On Oct. 18 the Israeli Government submitted to the S^urify 
Council a memorandum on the Suez Canal question in which it 
demanded equal rights with aU other countries in any plan 
for revising or remforemg the 1888 Convention. 

The memorandum reviewed events since May 1948 , when Eg^t 
estahLhed a general blockade of Israel and began to ohstract the 
passage of vessels of other countries in tr^it to or from Erael. It 
Quo*^ the relevant passages of the Egyptian decree of Eeb. 6, 1950, 
and its subsequent amendments, under which ships of vanous 
countries had been subjected to search, sei 2 rure, and even confiscation, 
mentioning in this connexion that confiscations 
lawful passage through the Canal had amounted to $5,600,000. 

After accusing Egypt of hairing - consistently Related 1888 
Conventiott and the Security Council s resolution of 
blockade of Israeh shipping, the statement continued . ^^^Tpt 
aSISS IX Za I [Of tho 1888 Co^eutlou] ^ her 

blockade restrictions is decisively closed hy Article SI, 

* The measures which shall be taken in the cases 

Articles IS and S of the treaty shall not interfere with the free use of 

the Canal . . j. 

“ la observations outside this rep^euia«vM 

even to ‘ heWerents.’ They assert, however, that 

possessed nghts of 

•hX^en^rwoulfn^t helSally plSitted to Perio^ 

a^t to^for Its object to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal. 

“ “d "eau^meTfo ffier1^4®’tS sSS 

30 und for Israel, she is equauy e 

So?l fS heJ tofeupphes than she would have paid if a situation of 
law had prevailed in the Suez Canal. 
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** In any new projects designed to ensure and guarantee respect 
for the 1888 Convention, the Government of Israel claims specific 
guarantees for its own rights. It has been gratifying m recent weeks 
to observe a strong surge of world opinion m favour of gnaranteemg 
freedom of navigation m the Suez Canal for the ships of all nations 
withont distmction of flag. But in view of the special experience of 
the past eight years, the general statement of this doctrme is not 
adequate unless it is specified that the principle applies to Israel as to 
every other State.” 

In an earlier statement on Oct. 8 Israel had published a 
“ black list ” of 103 ships from at least 14 countries which had 
been prevented by Egypt from using the Suez Canal because 
they had earned immigrants or cargoes for Israel ; they 
included 45 British, eight U.S., and eight Panamamaa vessels. 
This statement -was published in reply to Dr. Fawzi’s contention 
in the Security Council that Egypt had always kept the Canal 
open to all mtemational shippmg. 

In a letter to the Security Council on Sept. 19 Israel had 
also drawn attention to the fact that the Israeli vessel Bat Gahm 
[see page 14159], which had been seized by the Egyptian 
authorities at the southern entrance to the Suez Canal on 
Sept. 28, 1954, had smce been confiscated by the Egyptian 
Government. The letter described the Egyptian action as 

piracy,” “ arbitrary and illegal,” and “ a flagrant violation ” 
of the Security Council’s resolution of 1951. 

Decisions of Canal Users* Association* - Hr. Bartels 
appointed. Administrator of S.C.U.A. 

The Council of the Suez Canal Users’ Association held its 
first meetmg in London on Oct. 18-19 imder the chairmanship 
of Mr- Selwyn Lloyd. It elected Dr. Stikker (Netherlands 
Ambassador m London) as its vice-chairman, and decided to 
appoint laCr. Eyvind Bartels, the Danish Consul-General in 
New York, as Administrator of the Canal Users’ Association. 

Hr Bartels, an economist, had been Banish permanent delegate to 
the O.E E.C , a member of the O E.E.C.'s Steermg Board for Trade, 
and Bamsh representative at the European Coal and Steel Com- 
mimity before becoming Consul-General in New York in 1954. 

At its second meeting on Oct. 25-26 the Council agreed, 
subject m certam cases to parliamentary approval, (a) to the 
creation of an initial fund of £50,000 for the administrative 
expenses of the Association, to be shared equally among its 
members ; (b) to the openmg of two banking accounts m the 
name of the Association, the first to cover administrative 
expenses and the second to receive, hold, and disburse the dues 
and other sums paid to the Association ; (c) to a formula for 
sharmg future expenses under which the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
would each pay 20 per cent and France 15 per cent, the other 
12 members dividing the remaining 45 per cent between them 
in a manner to be worked out later. 

No agreement was reached between Britain and France on 
the one hand, and the U.S.A. on the other, about the amount 
wliich the Association should pay over to Egypt from the dues 
received, nor was any decision taken as to when members 
should start to pay Canal dues to the Association. 

Differences in the approach to the Suez problem (especially 
the U.S. attitude on the question of payment of Canal dues), as 
well as certain statements by Mr. Dulles on colonialism, ” 
caused mcreasing resentment both in Britain and France 
during October, although President Eisenhower officially 
demed that he had received any complaints from either 
Government. 

Mr Dulles, in a press statement on Oct 2, had admitted that there 
were differences of a fundamental nature between the U.S.A. and her 
European allies over the Suez Canal question, and had mdicated that 
these differences stemmed from the ** independent ” position of the 
United States on the colonial ” issue. 

In his original remarks (which were widely distributed by the news 
agencies) Mr. Dulles had said that a difference of approach towards 
Suez existed, that it was connected with fundamental matters, and 
that “ m questions of colonialism ” the U.S A. must “ play an mde- 
pendent role.” Subsequently, the official transcript of his remarks 
was amended to read that there had been “ some difference in our 
approach to this problem of the Suez Canal ” and that there were 

also other problems where our approach Is not identical.” As an 
example Mr. Dulles was said to have quoted the “ so-called problem ” 
of colonialism in Afnca and Asia, where “ the Umted States plays a 
somewhat independent role ” 

On the question of the Canal Users’ Association, Mr. Dulles demed 
that there was any split with Britain and Prance, and stressed that 
the final version of the scheme was the same as had been planned 
priginally. In the origiiial version of his statement he had denied 
that he had “ pulled the teeth ” from the plan at the second London 
Conference, but the amended version issued subsequently quoted 
h i m as saying that “ there were never * teeth * In it, if that means 
l^l^e T^e of force.” 

a further press statement on Oct. 16 Mr. Dulles said that the 
awaiting moves by Britain and Prance to make the 
G^sers* Association a going concern ” He also emphasized 


that the U.S position on the Canal Users’ Association had always 
been clear — ^viz , that it should be the agents for the ships, collect 
dues, and pay an appropriate share ” to Egypt. These views, he 
observed, were also those of Sir Anthony Eden. He (JMr. Dulles) had 
pledged that vhen the Association was a ” gomg concern ” the U.S A. 
would bar the payment of dues to Egypt for ships sailing under the 
U S. flag, and would assume that shipowners would pay the Associa- 
tion instead. 

The general tolls question, however, presented “ very considerable 
compheations ” [Mr. Dulles contmued], as the status of the Suez 
Canal Company and its right to collect Canal dues w'as not entirely 
dear, which might create a problem of “ double hability ” There 
were also problems m the different pohcies on Canal dues of the 
Association’s member-countries, and, moreover, the question of 
what would be ” an appropriate share ” for Egypt. In connexion 
with the American praccice, he explained that U.S. ships had always 
paid “ on the barrel-head ” as they went through the Canal, and were 
continuing this method of pa>Tnent — ^the effect bemg that about 
one-half of all the Canal dues were going to the Egyptian authorities 
directly, and the other half were being collected elsewhere under the 
practice of paying dues into the account of the Suez Canal Company, 
as Britain and France were domg 

As regards the general prospects of a settlement with Egypt, 
IVIr Dulles expressed satisfaction with the progress made, and his 
hope that exchanges of views between Britain, France, and Egypt 
would contmue and that relations with Egypt would develop along 
the hues outhned in the second part of the Anglo-French resolution — 
which, having obtained the votes of mne of the 11 members of the 
Security Council, had received ” substantial moral support ” 

It had been reported from Washington on Oct. 7 that Mr, 
Selwyn Lloyd, at a meeting with Mr. Dulles, had urged the 
U.S. Government to take immediate action to stop American 
ships from paymg Canal dues to the Egyptian Canal Authority, 
even if the Canal Users’ Association was not yet functionmg. 
On Oct. 19, however, it was reported that Mr. Dulles had told 
the British Government that the U.S. Administration would 
not order American ships to pay the dues to the Users’ Associa- 
tion until, firstly, the Association was complete and had made 
arrangements with the Egyptian Canal Authority on payments, 
and, secondly, a common procedure for payment of tolls had 
been agreed upon by the users themselves. 

In the face of increasing bitterness in Britain and France 
about what was regarded as a vacillating policy on the part of 
Mr. Dulles, President Eisenhower said at a press conference on 
Oct. 11 that it was an “ error ” to contend that U.S. policy in 
the Suez crisis “ has not been clear and firm.” American policy, 
he stressed, had been based throughout on the principles 
outlined in the 18-Power agreement at the first London Con- 
ference, especially the pnnciple that any final solution must 
guarantee that “ the Canal could not be operated for the 
political purposes of any one single country.” The President 
demed that either he or Mr. Dulles had ever heard ‘‘ any 
mtimation from anyone in British officialdom ” that Britain 
was dissatisfied with our stand in this thing,” and if there was 
criticism of the U.S. position he thought it must have arisen 
out of misunderstanding.” He added that American friend- 
ship with Britam was “ very, very important,” not only for 
sentimental reasons but also for diplomatic and economic 
reasons. The same was true of France. 

Attitude of Suez Canal Company. 

A general meeting of shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, 
held in Pans on Oct. 15, approved by 520 votes to 27 the action 
taken by the Company’s board since the Egyptian nationaliza- 
tion decree. It also expressed confidence in the steps which 
the board proposed to take. 

The board’s report, which was read at the meeting, recalled that 
only two months before President Nasser’s nationalization decree 
the Egyi)tian Government had signed a new financial agreement with 
the Company covering the next 12 years The report described the 
seizure of the Canal as “ arbitrary and ■unjustified,” and said that it 
had been effected by ” a brutal police operation.” It outhned the 
various steps taken by the Company to obtain reinstatement of Its 
rights for the remainder of the concession period, and declared that 
m default of such reinstatement the Company must obtain adequate 
compensation French holdings of the Company’s shares, it was 
stated, amounted to 100,000,000,000 francs (£100,000,000), even if 
calculated on the unjustly low prices of today. These holdings, 
some 350,000 shares in aU, were very widely spread among different 
categories of the French people, and one -half of the more than 100,000 
holders did not possess more than two shares each. 

The report rejected the Egyptian offer of paying compensation 
based on the Stock Exchange value of the shares on the eve of the 
nationalization decree, saying that this was totally unequitable. 
The basic indemnity, It said, must include (a) a special compensation 
to make up for the losses incurred by the termination of the conces- 
sion, which should have run until 1968 ; and (b) payments for the 
Company’s stocks, buildings, and other items which Egypt would 
have had to buy bad the concession expired normally. In addition, 
the Company’s cash holdings, which were seized or frozen following 
the nationalization, should be handed back to it. 
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M. Georges-Picot, tlie Company's director-general, stated that the 
Company’s assets outside Egypt amounted to between 60,000,000,000 
and 65,000,000,000 French francs (£60,000,000 to £65,000,000), 
comprising 25,000,000,000 to 30,000,000,000 French francs, 
£20,000,000 m sterling, 1,000,000 Belgian francs, and $30,000,000 
Liabilities outside Egypt were estimated at about 27,000,000,000 
French francs During the past quarter the Company’s receipts had 
been between £3,500,000 and £4,000,000, while its expenditure had 
been £2,000,000 

Replying to shareholders, M. Georges-Picot said that press reports 
that the Company had paid its pilots £10,000 each to mduce them to 
leave the Canal were completely untrue. The pilots had been given 
temporary leave with pay wtule looking for other work, but what 
the Company had done for their employees had been much less, 
for example, than what the British Government had done for mem- 
bers of tho Indian Civil Service after 1947. 

M Charles- Rous: (president of the Company), stressed that the 
Company would continue to mamtam its rights and would refuse to 
regard its concession as havmg been termmated by the Egyptian 
act of nationalization. 

The Company had announced on Sept. 5 that it was unable 
to pay mterest on some of its bonds or to redeem others because 
its funds had been blocked in Egypt. 

Mr. Mikoyan upholds Israeli Transit Rights on Canal. 

Mr. Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, said m 
Moscow on Oct. 15 that ail States, mcluding Israel, should have 
equal freedom to send their ships through the Suez Canal. He 
conceded that Israeli ships had been barred by Egypt for “ a 
long time,” but was optimistic that these obstacles would now 
be removed following the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

Anglo-French Ministerial Discussions. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd returned from New York to London in 
the morning of Oct. 16, and the same evening he and Sir 
Anthony Eden flew to Pans for consultations with M. MoUet 
and M. Pineau ; they returned to London early on Oct. 17. 

A 3 omt coimnumqu5 issued on Oct 17 said that the British and 
French Mimsters had examined the situation resultmg from the 
recent votes m the Security Council on. the Anglo-French resolution, 
and continued * “ They resolved to adhere to the requirements set 
out in the first part of the resolution and unammously approved, and 
noted with regret that these were already being questioned m certam 
Egyptian quarters As regards the implementation of these require- 
ments, they also resolved to stand by the second part of the resolution, 
which received nine votes but was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

“ According to the resolution, the IS-Power proposals, includmg 
the international operation of the Canal, should constitute the basis 
for settlement unless the Egyptian Government produce other 
proposals for a system meeting the reqmrements of and affording 
equivalent guarantees to the users The two Governments are ready 
to consider together any proposals of this nature. 

“ They also had a general exchange of views on the other problems 
of the Middle East and decided to mamtam constant contact on these 
questions in the spirit of the closest Anglo-French friendship.” 

M. Pineau flew to London on Oct. 23 for further urgent talks. 
On the same date Mr. Selwyn Lloyd stated in the House of 
Commons that although the Egyptian Government had been 
called upon to put forward their proposals promptly after the 
Security Council’s meeting, they had not done so. 

He said that there seemed to be “a gap between Egypt’s accep- 
tance of the SIX principles and the definition on her part of the means 
to apply them,” and added * ^Vhat has to be done is to construct 
a system to provide the users of the Canal with adequate guarantees 
of efiSciency and non-disorimination to replace the system which has 
been destroyed by the Egyptian Government. For this we need 
proposals, not the mere acceptance of principles We stiU await these 
proposals.” Replying to a question by Mr. Gaitakell, Mr Lloyd said 
that he had received a copy of the Indian proposals, but there were 

certam matters ” on which they needed ‘‘ clarification and preci- 
sion,” and ”the first question to consider about them is whether 
they constitute the proposals of the Egyptian Government.” 

No further progress had been made by the time of the 
launching of Israeli military operations against Egypt and the 
Anglo-French intervention m the Israeh-Egyptian conflict. 
(United Nations Information Centre, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 15125 A.) 

A. CANADA. — Bank Rate to be fixed Weekly. 

The Bank of Canada announced on Nov. 2 that as from that 
date the Bank rate would be fixed on a weekly basis, at a 
margin of i per cent above the latest weekly average teato 
rate for 91-day Treasury bills — o, step which would make the 
Bank rate more flexible and responsive to changing conditions 
in the short-term money market, and help to control infla- 
tionary tendencies. The Bank rate for the week Nov. 2-8 was 
3.59 per cent, a fraction higher than the record rate of 3J per 
cent annoxmced on October 18.^ — (Financial Times) 

(Prey. rep. 15198 G.) 


B. HONG KONG. — The Kowloon Riots. - Protests 
by Chinese Communist Government. 

Serious noting broke out in Kowloon (the mainland area of 
Hong Kong) on Oct. 10, the anniversary of the foundation of 
the Chinese Republic, which is celebrated as the Chinese 
National Day. The disturbances began when an official removed 
Nationahst flags which, contrary to regulations, had been 
pasted on the walls of Government buildmgs, whereupon mobs 
carrymg Nationalist flags attacked Europeans, looted shops, 
and set fire to cars, schools and other buildings. Looting, 
arson, and attacks on mdividuals continued on the following 
day, and fightmg between Nationalist and Communist sup- 
porters bro& out when the mob raided the offices of Com- 
mumst-led trade unions and burned documents and furniture. 
The xioiice, who had hitherto used only batons and tear-gas to 
disperse the rioters, were compelled to open fire on several 
occasions, while troops equipped with tanks and armoured 
cars were sent to Kowloon, which was placed under a curfew. 
Only minor incidents occurred on Oct. 12, the curfew being 
lifted three days later. 

The number of casualties was officially given as 51 killed and 
358 mjured, including 21 soldiers and police. Amoi^ those 
killed was Mrs, Ernst, wife of a Swiss consular official, who 
received fatal burns when rioters set fire to the taxi m which 
she and her husband were travelling. About 4,500 people were 
arrested, many for breaches of the curfew regulations. An 
official statement, issued on Oct. 12, attributed the riots to the 
Triads (criminal secret societies which extort money by means 
of “ protection rackets ”), and said that there was no evidence 
that they had been planned by any political organization. 

At an interview on Oct. IS with Mr. O’Neill, the Bntish 
Charge d’ Affaires in Peking, the Chmese Premier (Mr. Chou 
En-lai) expressed indignation and concern at the riots — ^whieh 
he attributed to “ Kuomintang agents “ — and demanded that 
the British authonties should take immediate steps to punish 
those responsible and to protect the Chmese population. 

At a press conference on the following day Mr. Chou En-lai said 
that his Government eoald “ not permit such disorders on the 
doorstep of Chma,” and rejected the British, explanation that 
gangsters were responsible He alleged that the Hong Kong authori- 
ties had intended to use the Nationahst agents responsible for the 
disorders to weaken the influence of the Chinese People’s Republic 
in Hong Kong and Kowloon. 

In his reply, delivered to Mr- Chou En-lai on Oct. 36, hlr. 
O’Neill stated that the Hong Kong authorities had done their 
utmost to protect both domestic and foreign interests in very 
difficult circumstances, and that severe action would be taken 
against those found responsible when mvestigations into the 
causes of the riots were completed. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s 
Assurance of U.S. Friendship for Britain and France. - 
Reaffirmation of Atlantic Alliance. 

The following statement was issued from the White House 
on Nov. 27 with the authority of President Eisenhower, then 
on holiday in Georgia : 

“ The President considers that the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, as always, is a hasio and indispensable element of America’s 
defence alliances against the continuing Soviet Communist threat to 
the peace and security of the world. As the President has previously 
pointed out, differences that have arisen between the United States 
and her traditional friends and allies are those arising from a particular 
mtemational incident. These differences should in no way be con- 
strued as a weakening or disruption of the great bonds that have so 
long joined our nation with the United Kingdom and the Repnblic 
of France and our other allies m assuring that peace, justice, and 
freedom shall prevail,” 

The President’s statement was warmly welcomed in the 
British and French press, and also in the United States itself. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15201 A, page 15210.) 


D. FINE ARTS. — First International Prize for 
•ainting. - Award to Mr. Ben Nicholson. 

The first international prize for the best painting selected by 
m mtemational jury was announced in Paris by the Gugg^ 
leim Foundation on Nov. 28, the recipient being a Bntish 
>ainter Ben Nicholson, who was one of 99 candidates from 
Ho^tnes. The pri^ of $10,000 

dr. Nicholson for his pamtmg August 19o6—Val d Orcia, 
hosen by an international jury of museum and 

iuthoritiw on modem art. The national pm^ ^bhshed by 
he Guggenheim Foundation were awar^d at the same time. 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14792 B.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA, — President Tito’s Pula Speech. - 
Statement on Hungarian Crisis. « Criticisms of Soviet 
Policy. - References to Stalinist ** and Anti-Stalinist ” 
Elements in Soviet Leadership. - Controversy between 
Soviet and Yugoslav Press. - Arrest of M. Djilas. 

President Tito defined the Yugoslav Government’s attitude 
towards the Hungarian crisis in a speech to a Communist party 
meeting at Pula on Nov. 11, in which he suggested that a divi- 
sion of opinion existed within the Soviet leadership between 
“ Stalinists ” and advocates of democratization. He went on 
to condemn the first Soviet intervention in Hungary (that of 
Oct. 24), but justified the second intervention of Nov. 4 as a 
“ lesser evil ” on the ground that it had averted counter- 
revolution and a third world war. The speech nevertheless 
revealed important differences m outlook between the Yugo- 
slav and Soviet Communist parties. 

When the leaders of the Sonet Comniunist party condemned 
Stalin's policy. President Tito said, they had laid the blame on the 

cult of the mdindnal " The Yugoslav party, however, had main- 
tained from the begmnmg: that “ it was not merely a auestion of the 
cult of the mdividual but of a system which made the cult of the 
individual possible ” — a system which had its roots m “ the bureau- 
cratic apparatus, the method of leadership and so-called * uniformity,’ 
and in ignoring the role and aspirations of the workmg masses ” 

The Belgrade and Moscow declarations on Sonet-Yugoslav 
relations [see 14265 A, 14937 A], he continued, should have had a 
significance not only for our mutual relations but for the relations 
between all Socialist countries ” The Soviet leaders, however, had 
not appreciated this and had tended to treat Yugoslavia as a “ special 
case.” Durmg the recent discussions in the Crimea [see 15188 A] it 
had become clear that certain Soviet leaders had a “ mistaken 
outlook” on relations with Poland, Hungary, and other Eastern 
European countries We saw that this attitude had been imposed 
by those men who had generally stood, and still stand, on Stalinist 
positions,” President Tito declared, “ but that nevertheless there 
were possibilities of the victory of those elements in the Soviet leader- 
ship who favoured a more forceful and rapid development in the 
direction of democratization, the abandonment of Stahmst methods, 
and the creation of new relations between Socialist States.” This 
development however, was being hindered by Western propaganda m 
favour of the ” hberation ” of Eastern European coimtries, which 
had aroused fears m the 17 S S.R lest ” reactionary forces ” should 
triumph if those countnes were granted a status si mi lar to that of 
Yugoslavia. This means,” he added, “ that they [the Soviet 
leaders] have not enough confidence in the mternal revolutionary 
forces of those countries. In my opinion this is wrong, and the root of 
all later mistakes lies m their lack of confidence in the Socialist 
forces of those peoples.” 

Speaking of the situation in Poland, President Tito said * ** Thanks 
to the fact that there still remamed in Poland, despite all persecu- 
tions and Stalinist methods, a nucleus of leaders headed by Gomulka 
who managed to take things into their own hands, to strike out boldly 
on a new course toward democratization, full independence, and good 
relations with the Soviet XJmon, and to offer resolute resistance to 
interference in their internal affairs — thanks to aU this, the reac- 
tionary forces in Poland which certainly exist, and winch had hoped 
to come to the surface in the event of a confiict among Commumsts, 
were unable to do so. Thanks to the mature reasomng and attitude 
of the Soviet leaders, who ceased to interfere at the right moment, 
Pohsh affairs have stabilized themselves and are developing fairly 
well ” 

I cannot say that this positive development in Poland, which is 
very similar to ours, has met with a warm reception in the other 
countries of the Socialist camp,” President Tito continued. No — 
it is being criticized, stealthily and in private, but to some extent 
openly as well. Among these countries Poland did not meet even 
with as much support as she found among the Soviet leaders. Among 
various leading personahties m some countries of the Sooiahst camp, 
and even among some Commumst parties in the West, Poland did 
not meet with understanding because Stahmst elements are still 
sittmg there ” In this connexion President Tito particularly criticized 
the French Com mum st leadership, and also referred contemptuously 
to Enver BCoxha, the Albaman Commumst leader, as ** a would-be 
Marxist who only knows the word * Marxism-Lenimsm ’ and nothing 
else.” 


During his visit to Moscow in June, President Tito said, he had 
warned the Soviet leaders that M. Rakosi [then First Secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers’ party] had no qualifications whatever to lead 
the Hungarian State . . . Unfortunately the Soviet comrades did not 
believe us. They said that Rakosi was an old revolutionary, and 
honest. I grant he is old, but from my knowledge of bfTn i could not 
admit that he is honest, especially after the Rajk trial . . Because 
we are opposed to interference in other people’s mternal affairs, and 
because we did not want to come again into conflict with the Soviet 
comrades, we did not press the point sufficiently with the Soviet 
leaders to have the Rakosi-Gero team removed . . . When there 
Increasing discontent m Hungary, even among the ranks of 
tho' Communists, and demands that Rakosi should go, the Soviet 
oomredes realized that things could not go on like that and agreed 
to his removal. However, they made the mistake of not permitting 
other followers of Rakosi who had oom- 
^ people. They made it a oondl- 

remained. This was a mistake, 
41^ jjlq way from Hakosi.” 


President Tito recalled that he had met M. Gero during the 
Crimean talks, where Gero had heaped ashes on his head ” and had 
promised to correct his previous mistakes After saying that he 
[President Tito] had agreed at the time to hold talks between the 
Yugoslav and Hungarian Communist parties in the hope of influencing 
the developments in Hungary, Marshal Tito continued : 

“ Immediately after my return to Yngoslavia, however, Gero* 
himself in a difficult situation, again showed his old face. He 
called hundreds of thousands of demonstrators — who at that stage 
were still only demonstrators — a ‘ mob ’, and insulted almost the 
entire nation . . . When all was in turmoil and when the whole nation 
was dissatisfied, he dared to fling the word * mob ’ at a vast number of 
people, many of whom — perhaps even the majority — were Com- 
mumsts. This was enough to set fire to the powder and cause the 
explosion. Thus the conflict ensued. 

“ There is no pomt now m investigating who fired the first shot. 
The Soviet Army was called in by Gero — a fatal mistake at a 
time when the demonstrations were still in progress . . The 
result was stiU further to enrage the people, and a spontaneous 
uprising followed in which Commumsts found themselves, even 
against their will, alongside various reactionary elements. . . These 
reactionary forces very qmckly revealed their true face . . The 
justified revolt and uprising against a clique turned into an 
uprising of the entire nation agrunst Socialism and against the Soviet 
Umon, and the Commumsts who were m the ranks of the rebels 
finally foimd themselves m a struggle, not for Socialism, but for a 
return to the past . . . 

** Had Nagy’s Government been more energetic, had it not wavered 
this way and that, had it stood firmly against anarchy and the 
murder of Commumsts by reactionary elements, had it offered 
decisive resistance to the reactionaries, perhaps matters would have 
taken the right turn, and perhaps there would not have been any 
intervention by the Soviet Army But what did Nagy do He called 
the people to arms agamst the Soviet Army and appealed to the 
Western coxmtnes to intervene . . Thus renewed fighting took place. 
Soviet troops were reinforced. Nagy fled and a new Government was 
set up. I know these people in the new Government, and in my 
opmion they represent ah that is most honest in Hungary They were 
persecuted under Rakosi, they were in prison, and they stand 
sincerely for a new development 

The question may be asked — ^was the Soviet intervention 
necessary 2 The first intervention was not necessary ; coming at 
Gero’s invitation, it was absolutely wrong The mistake [of the 
Hungarian leaders] consisted m the fact that men m responsible 
positions, instead of waiting for the second intervention, did not do 
at once what they did later on, when the second Soviet intervention 
took place — ^that is, set np a new Government and issue a declaration. 
Had they set up a new Government and issued such a declaration, 
the working-class and Communist elements would probably have 
separated from the reactionary elements, and it would have boon 
easier to find a way out of the critical situation . . . 

" Many people are asking why the second Soviet intervention 
occurred We have said, and will continue to say, that we are 
opposed to interference and the use of foreign armed forces. What 
was the lesser evil — chaos, civil war, count er-i evolution, and a new 
world war, or the intervention of Soviet troops winch were on the 
spot ? The former would he a catastrophe, the latter was a mistake. 
But if it saves Sociahsm in Hungary, then, although wo are against 
interference, we can say that the Soviet intervention was necessary. 
But had they [the Soviet leaders] done everything they should have 
done earlier, there would have been no need for military intervention. 
This error arose, unfortunately, as a result of their idea that military 
force settles everything. But it does not Look how a bare-handed 
and poorly-armed people offers fierce resistance when it has one 
goal — ^to free itself and to he independent It is no longer interested 
in what kind of independence it will gain, in whether a reactionary 
bourgeois system will be restored, but only in its national inde- 
pendence. 

“ I can only say now that the first thing was the worst that could 
have happened The second, the intervention of Soviet troops, was 
also bad, but if it leads to the preservation of Socialism in Hungary, 
to the further building-up of Socialism in that country, and to peace 
in the world, then one day this will become a positive thing, on 
condition that the Soviet troops withdraw the moment the situation 
in Hungary is settled and quiet . . 

” It should be borne in mind that the Soviet Union is now in a 
difficult situation. Their eyes have been opened, and they realize 
that not only Horthyltes are fighting, but also workers from the 
factories and the mines — ^that the whole nation is fighting ... I am 
deeply convinoed that the blood which has flowed in Hungary and 
the terrible sacrifices made by the Hungarian people will have a 
positive effect, and that the Soviet Union, even the Stalinist elements, 
will realize that it is no longer possible to act in tliis way The 
tragedy is that Socialism has received a terrible blow and has become 
compromised ...” 

Reverting to the general situation in Eastern Europe, President 
Tito said that it was necessary to help the Kadar Government in 
Hungary and also to co-operate closely with the Polish Government. 

“ Together with the Polish comrades,” he went on, '*we shall have 
to fight such [Stalinist] tendencies which crop up in various other 
parties, whether In the Eastern countries or in the West This 
struggle wlU be difficult and long, for wbat is aetuaUy involved is 
whether the new trend will triumph in the Oommunist parties, the 
trend which really began in Yugoslavia ... or whetllW lihe Stalinist 
course will prevail again . . 
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The Pravda*‘6orba Controversy. 

The publication of President Tito’s speech on Nov. 15 gave 
rise to a sharp controversy between Pmvda and Borba^ the 
ofhcial organs of the Soviet and Yugoslav Communist parties, 

A Fraida article of Nov. 19 rebuked President Tito for suggesting 
that the Yugoslav road to Socialism was the only possible one, 
described his Pula speech as exhibiting “ tendencies to interfere in 
the affairs of other Co m munist parties,” and compared his “ attempt 
to divide Communist parties mto Stalinists and non- Stalinists ” with 
the fabrications of reactionary propaganda.” President Tito was 
also accused of trying to exrtend his influence beyond Yugoslavia and 
of adopting a position which radically contradicts the Marxist- 
lienimst tenet that each country can have its own methods, forms, 
and tempo of transition to Socialism.” An attack m similar terms 
appeared on the same day m Rude Pravo, the Czechoslovak Com- 
mumst organ Borba repudiated these allegations on Nov 21, 
accusing Pravda of takmg phrases from President Tito’s speech out of 
their contexts. 

In a 5,000 -word Pmvda editorial on Nov. *23, President Tiio was 
again attacked for “ obvious interference ” m the mternal affairs of 
other countries, for his remarks on the cult of personahty,” and for 
his references to differences between Stalimst and anti-Stalmist 
elements in the Soviet leadership. With regard to the Hungarian 
situation, Pravda said that the former Hungarian leaders had 
mechanically copied the Soviet industrialization policy, despite 
Soviet advice to the contrary, admitted “ petty -bourgeois nationalist 
elements and careerists ” to the Communist party , ignored the 
national traditions of the Hungarian people ; and failed to recognize 
the people’s justified dissatisfaction. It went on to accuse M. Nagy of 
pursuing a ** double-faced policy,” alleging that “ on the one hand 
he announced that the entry of Soviet troops mto Budapest was 
necessary in order to suppress the counter-revolutionary forces, and 
on the other he encouraged the active resistance of the counter- 
revolutionaries and remained m touch with them.” In conclusion, 
It appealed for unity and collaboration between Socialist countries, 
and said that “ questions m dispute must be discussed and cleared up 
jn a calm and friendly atmosphere.” 

Borba" 8 reply, published on Nov. 27, accused Pravda of inoon- 
Bistency in calliug for free discussion while criticizing President Tito’s 
speech on the groimd that it could be exploited by mtemationaJ 
reaction ” There were only two courses open to the Soviet Umon m 
her relations with the Eastern European countries : either a reversion 
to Stalinism, or democratic relations of full equality between Sociahst 
countries. 

Arrest of M. Djilas. 

M. Djilas, the former Vice-President of Yugoslavia, who had 
been living in retirement since his dismissal because of his 
“ pro-Western bourgeois liberalism,” and m recent months had 
written several articles on international affairs published in the 
foreign press, was arrested in Belgrade on Nov. 19 on a charge 
of spreadmg hostile propaganda against the State. M. Dedijer, 
who had been tried witlx M. Djilas on a similar charge in 1955, 
protested against the latter’s arrest on Nov. 22 in an open letter 
to President Tito sent to the Yugoslav and foreign press. 

The basic principles of Yugoslavia’s struggle for independence 
M. Dedijer suggested, had been a belief in justice and law against 
brute force, and in the free exchange of opimon and mutual persuasion 
between States, movements, and individuals These principles had 
inspired both ” the defenders of Port Said ” and “ the Hungarian 
working class and the entire Hungarian nation in its magnificent 
resistance to naked Soviet force ” The arrest of M Djilas, however, 
was inconsistent with these principles and had weakened Yugoslavia 
in face of the new Stalinist danger.” 

M. Dedijer stated that he had addressed President Tito 
through the Press because he had learned that previous letters 
which he had sent him had not been delivered. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev, rep, Yugoslavia, 15188 A ; Hungary, 15189 A ; 

MM, Djilas and Dedijer, 14092 A.) 

A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Roman Catholic Church. - 
Dr. Godfrey appointed Archbishop of Westminster. 

It was announced from the Vatican on Dec. 6 that Dr. 
Wilham Godfrey (67), Homan Catholic Archbishop of Liver- 
pool, had been appointed by Pope Pius XII as Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster in succession to the late Cardinal 
GrMn. 

Dr. Godfrey (67) was bom in Liverpool, studied at Ushaw College 
(Co. Durham) and the English Oollego in Borne, and took do^orates 
in philosophy and theology at the Gregorian University. He was 
ordained in 1916, held a curacy in Liverpool, and returned to Ushaw 
as Professor of Classics, Philosophy, and Dogmatic Theology foom 
1919 to 1930. In the latter year he succeeded the late Cardinal 
Hlnsley as Beotor of the English College in Borne, holdhig that post 
until his appointment in 1939 as Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain 
with the titular title of .Ajrohhishop of Clus. In 1963 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Downey in the See of Liverpool 

During the Second World War Dr. Godfrey was Papal 
Charge d’ Affaires to the Polish Government in exile.— ^Times) 
(Prev. rep. Cardinal GriflSba, C«) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Atomic Energy Pro- 
gramme. - Atomic Agreement with Britain. 

Two Bills forming the legislative basis of the German Federal 
Government’s atomic energy programme were approved by the 
Federal Cabinet on July 25, 1956. The first Bill introduced 
changes in the Basic Law laying down the division of respon- 
sibility betw^een the Federal and Lander Governments, while the 
second dealt with the main prmciples of atomic development and 
the necessary safety and security regulations, etc. The legislation 
had been unanimously approved by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion presided over by Herr Strauss, the Minister for Atomic 
Energy. 

In a prcfes statement on the same date (July 25) Herr Strauss 
explamed that the State would not have a monopoly of atomic 
energy development, and that the wudest scope would he given to 
private mitiative The import and export of fissionable material, 
its transport within the Federal Republic, and the handling of 
fissionable material in private hands, wo^d, however, have to 
conform to strict safety regulations. The proposed legislation did 
not deal with military matters, and if the German foices eventually 
received nuclear weapons that matter would be the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Defence. 

The Government’s atomic energy programme for the financial year 
ending March 31, 1957 (Herr Stiuuss explained) comprised three 
stages . (1) the fostermg of atomic research and development at 
umversities, technical high schools, and special institutions ; (2) the 
settmg-up of reactors at the Universiti^ of Munich, Frankfurt, 
Cologne, Hamhui^, and Berlin, as well as the construction of a 
multi-purpose research reactor at Earlsruhe ; (3) the economic 

exploitation of atomic energy, meludmg the development of uranium 
deposite withm the Federal Republic and the chemical treatment of 
uramum ores. 

Herr Strauss said that 44:,000,000 DM. would be spent on atomic 
development m the present financial year, including 17,000,000 DM. 
for research reactors, over 7,200,000 DM. as the German contribution 
to the European Organization for Atomic Research in Geneva, 

3.700.000 DM. for the training of atomic physicists, engineers, and 
technicians, 2,500,000 DM. for uranium mining operations, and 

1.220.000 DM for research grants. 

Of the reactors proposed to be built, the one at Karlsruhe would 
cost a itimimiim of 40,000,000 DM. and would be financed partly by 
the Land Government of Wfirttemberg-Baden and partly by private 
industry. The Cologne reactor would be mainly devoted to mdustrial 
research, and the Munich reactor to technical and scientific 
research, in which connexion it would be linked with the Max Planck 
Institute m that city The reactors for Munich, Frankfurt, and Berlin 
had already been ordered The programme also made provision for a 
large breeder reactor which would be available to scientists through- 
out the Federal Repubhe , it was estimated to cost 20,000,000- 
40,000,000 DM., and might he built in Hamburg. 

The first West German uramum mine in the Fiohtelgebirgo, 
N E. Bavaria [where the mam German deposits so far known are 
located] would be expanded during the current year to enable the 
production of at least 10 tons of pure uramum for nuclear purposes. 
Uramum deposits had also been found in the Black Forest, and the 
whole territory of the Federal Repnbho was being prospected for 
such deposits, especially m Hesse and Lower Saxony. 

It was also announced on July 25 that the West German 
Atomic Energy Commission had decided to set up a sub- 
committee of experts to work out proposals for the protection 
of the population against radiation. 

Anglo- German Atomic Energy Agreement. 

A 10-year Anglo-German atomic energy agreement was 
signed on July 31 by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the U.K. Foreign 
Secretary, and Herr von Herwarth, the Federal German 
Ambassador in London. Its principal provisions were : 

(1) The German Federal Republic would obtain from Britain, on 

terms to be agreed, ** research reactors and the necessary fuel 
elements, and unclassified information . . oonceming the design, 

construction, and operation of these reactors ”, 

(2) The U.K Atomic Energy Authority would provide facihties 
for training German scientists , 

(3) Britain and Western Germany would " help each other to 
obtain the research quantities of materials needed for their atomic 
energy programmes ” ; 

(4) The German Federal Bepubhc would “ probably purchase from 
British industry a research reactor of the swnmnmg-pool type and a 
high-flux research reactor for testing materials similar to the * Pluto * 
reactor under construction at Harwell ” , 

(5) Reactors, materials, and information supplied under the agree- 
ment would be used for peaceful purposes only; 

(6) The British and German Federal Governments expressed their 
intention to support the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency when it came into operation. 

It had been announced on June 5 that an order for a research 
reactor of the swimming-pool type, similar to that at the 
Aldermaston atomic energy establishment, had been placed 
with Associated Electrical Industnes Ltd., by the German 
Ministry of Economics and Transport. (Die Welt, Hamburg - 
Frankfurter AHgemeine Zeitung) ^rev* rep. 14628 A.) 
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A. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND.— Arrange- 
ments for Large-scale Dollar Drawings by Britain. 

It was announced in London and WasMngton on Dec. 10 
that the British Government had made arrangements with 
the International Monetary Fund under which it might 
purchase, with sterling, dollars and other foreign currencies 
up to the full amount of the U.K. quota of $1,300,000,000. 
It was stated that the arrangements fell into two parts : 
(1) an immediate drawing of $561,470,000 ; (2) a stand-by 
arrangement under which the equivalent of $738,530,000 in 
foreign currencies might be purchased from the Fimd with 
sterling at any time during the next 12 months- 

The British Treasury announcement added ; “ As regards 
the first part of the arrangements, the sum of $561,470,000 to 
be drawn will become part of the gold and dollar reserves. 
Under the second part of the arrangements, the Government 
has the automatic right to draw on a further sum eqmvalent 
to $738,530,000. Thus the effect of the two halves of the 
arrangements is to strengthen the reserves by $1,300,000,000, 
and to bring their de facto level to over $3,000,000,000.” 

The rules of the IM.F. permit borrowing- under several credit 
tranches, as d^eribed below • 

(а) AJl members are allowed to draw semi-automatically to the 
extent of their gold subscription, provided that this does not bring 
the Fund's holding of their currency to more than 100 per cent of 
their respective quota. 

(б) It has been the Fuad’s policy in recent years to permit addi- 
tional drawings of up to 25 per cent of quota ** when necessary.” 
The U.K., therefore, has been able to draw at once the sum of 
$561,000,000, made up of the $236,000,000 gold tranche and the 
$325,000,000 which represents 25 per cent of her $1,300,000,000 
quota. 

(c) The further sum of $739,000,000, sufficient to bring total 
drawings up to 100 per cent of quota, is being made available under 
the stand-by ” arrangements introduced in 1954: (see 13479 H). It 
will be available for drawing for a period of 12 months, and not for 
six months as specified in the origmal clause. 

Interest on these advances is payable as follows : On the 
$236,000,000, a once-for-all service chaige of i per cent ; on the 
$325,000,000 which represents 25 per cent of quota, a charge varying 
with the period for which it is outstanding and rising from 2 per cent 
after three months to 5 per cent after three years ; on the $7 38,000,000 

stand-hy ” credit, a charge of i per cent until drawn, when the 
charge rises as already described. 

Britain has had recourse to the Fund on four previous occasions. 
In September, 1947, she purchased $60,000,000 ; in October, 1947, 
$120,000,000 ; in November, 1947, $60,000,000 ; andin March, 1948, 
a further $60,000,000 — making a total during these six months of 
$300,000,000. This drawing was repaid partly by other members of 
the Fund — ^Brazil, Japan, Turkey, and the Netherlands — drawing 
sterling from it and reducing the XJ.K. repayment obhgation, and 
partly by the XJ.K:. itself repaying $112,000,000 in August, 1954. 

The British request to the I.M.F. for the sale of dollars 
against sterlmg up to the U.K. quota had been made on 
Dec. 4, immetotely after Mr. Macmillan’s announcement of 
the measures which the Government were going to take to 
coxmter the heavy drain on the gold and dollar reserves. The 
request was approved by the Executive Board of the Fund on 
Dec. 10. 

As a result of the arrangements with the I.M.F., sterling 
immediately improved in the world’s exchange markets on 
Dec. 11, the spot rate for the pound rising at one time to $2.78| 
and closing at $2.78#, against $2.78i-2.78f previously. The 
dollar premium on forward buying of sterlmg also narrowed, 
and transferable sterling closed in New York at $2.7480-2.7495, 
compared with $2.7410-2.7425 previously. 

The Economic Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Walker-Smith) 
stated on Dec. 10 that Britain had undertaken to repay the 
dollars to the Fund within three years. — (Financial Tunes - 
Times - International Monetary Fund, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. 15239 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Revival of Order of Military Merit. 

A Bill for the revival of the Order of Military Ment {Ordre du 
MSrite Militaire), which had existed xmder the French monarchy 
hut had been suppressed in 1830, was presented in the National 
Assembly on Nov. 16 by M. Andr6 Monteil (M.R.P,) and 
adopted rmanimously. It will be awarded in time of peace for 
voluntary services rendered by reservists. (Le Monde, Paris) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — ^Marslial Rokossovsky appointed 
Depjttty Minister of Defence. 

/f. It: !was announced in Moscow on Nov. 19 that Marshal 
Rokossovsky, lat^y Minister of Defence m Poland, 
I’ttiBteeilappOmteid Deputy Minister of Defence in the Soviet 

(Prev. rep. X5242 A; 15161 A.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Administratioii. - Mr. 
Christian. Herter succeeds Mr. Herbert Hoover as Under- 
secretary of State. 

It was announced on Dec. 8 that President Eisenhower had 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Herbert Hoover Jr. as Under- 
secretary of State and had appointed Mr. Christian A. Herter 
(61), lately Governor of Massachusetts, as his successor. 

After servmg m the U.S. Diplomatic Service durmg and after the 
First World War (his posts mclndmg that of Attache at the Berlin 
Embassy m 1916-17), Mr. Herter spent some tune in jonrnahsm 
before entering politics m 1931 as a member of the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, of which he was a member for 12 years and Speaker 
for four years. In 1943 he was elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and as a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
headed an important study of the post-war Marshall Plan pro- 
gramme, of which he was one of the strongest Congressional advo- 
cates. He left Congress in 1952 to become Governor of Massachusetts, 
holding that office for two terms until the recent gubernatorial 
elections (see page 15238, column two), at which he did not seek 
re-election. A leading liberal and ** mternationahst ” Repubhcan, 
he was one of General Eisenhower’s earhest supporters for the 
Pr^idential nommation in 1952. Before the recent Presidential 
elections Mr Herter had dedmed Mr. Stassen’s efforts to nominate 
him as Vice-Presidential candidate in preference to Mr Nixon (see 
15089 A). 

Mr. Herbert Hoover jr., who had held the post of Under-Secretary 
of State smce 1954, resigned to return to his profession of mimug 
engineer A son of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, Repubhcan President 
from 1929-32, he played an important role in helping to solve the 
Abadan crisis when the Persian Government nationalized the Anglo- 
Iraman Oil Company in 1953. In contrast to Mr, Herter, he was 
regarded as belongmg to the ultra-conservative side of the Repubhcan 
Party, 

Mr. Herter’s appointment to the important post of Under-Secretary 
of State (m whach capacity he will be seoond-in-oommand to Mr. 
Dulles at the State Department) was regarded in the U S , British, 
and French press as an indication of a more “ internationalist ” 
trend m American foreign pohoy. Taken m conjunction with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s declaration of Nov. 27 (see 15257 C), it was 
also regarded as foreshadowing greater future co-operation between 
A m erica and her Western aUies following the severe stram resulting 
from the Suez crisis. 

Mr. Herter will take up his post at the State Department on 
Feb. 1, 1957. — (New York Tunes - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Mr. Herter, 15089 A ; Mr. Hoover, 13766 F.) 

E. JAPAN. — Ending of State of War with Soviet 
Union. - Admission to United Nations. 

The agreements signed in Moscow on Oct. 19 by Mr. Hato- 
yama and Marshal Bulganin — ^the joint declaration endmg 
the formal state of war between Japan and the U.S.S.R., and 
the related conventions on trade and fisheries — ^were unani- 
mously approved by the Lower House of the Japanese Diet on 
Nov. 27, and by the Upper House on Dec. 5 by 224 votes to 
three. They came into force on Dec. 12, when instruments of 
ratification were exchanged m Tokio by Mr. Shigemitsu, the 
Japanese Foreign Mmister, and Mr. Fedorenko, Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Mmister. 

Fifty-eight Liberal Democrats absented themselves from the 
debate m the Lower House, in protest against the omission from the 
agrreements of any provision for oontmued Japanese-Soviet negotia- 
tions on the return of Etorofn and Knnashin islands to Japan. There 
were no Liberal Democratic abstentions in the Upper House. 
The Sociahsts supported the Government in both Houses 

Consequent upon the formal endmg of the state of war 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R., and the restoration of full 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, a Japanese 
application for membership of the United Nations was unani- 
mously approved by the Security Council on Dec. 12. Japan 
will become the 80th member of the U.N. Organization when 
her membership is formally approved by the General Assembly, 
at present holding its Hth session in New York. 

An application from the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongoha) for U.N. membership was considered by the 
Security Coimcil at the same time, but failed to receive the 
seven affirmative votes needed for acceptance. The Mongolian 
application was supported by the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
Persia, and Peru and opposed by Cuba and Nationalist China, 
with the U.S. A., Great Britam, France, Belgium, and Australia 
abstaining.-— (Japanese Embassy Press Office, London - 
Times - iJnited Nations Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15x95 A.) 

F. UNITED KINGDOM. — October Trade Figures. 

Imports into the Umted Kingdom in October totalled 
^54,300,000, exports £294,900,000, and re-exports £12,700,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £46,700,000. 
(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15152 A.) 
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DBCHMBBR 15 — 22 ^ 1956 


A. UNITED NATIONS. — - Final Approval of Draft 
Statute for Intemational Atomic Energy Agency. 

The draft statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which had been adopted unanimously by a 12-power confer- 
ence in Washington m April (see 14921 A), was submitted for 
final approval to a general conference of member-countries of 
the U.N, and its specialized agencies held at U.N. headquarters 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 26 under the chairmanship of Senhor 
JoSo Carlos Muniz (Brazil). 


The conference was attended by representatives of 72 member- 
countries of the XJ.N. and of 10 States winch belonged to one or more 
of the specialized agencies, hnt not to the U.N. itself (Western 
Germany, Japan, South Korea, Monaco, Morocco, San Marino, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, the Vatican, and Vietnam). Invitations had 
been sent to 87 Governments and had been declined by five only — 
Finland, the Irish Repnbhc, Laos, Lnsembnrg, and the Sudan. No 
reply was received from Nepal. 


FoUovring the conclusion on Oct. 2 of a general debate on the 
draft Statute, the conference began consideration of the 68 
amendments which had been submitted by representatives of 
various countries. The principal decisions taken durmg the 
general debate and ansmg from the consideration of the pro- 
posed amendments are sumxnarized below under cross- 
headings. 


Membership. The conference decided to make no change in the 
provisions of the draft Statute dealing with the imtial membership of 
the Agency, and rejected by 45 votes to 19, with 16 abstentions, a 
Soviet amendment proposing that no limitation should be placed on 
memberslnp The effect of this amendment would have been to 
extend membership of the Agency to such countries as Commimist 
Chma and Eastern Germany, which were neither members of the U-N. 
nor of its affiliated agencies. The Conference also lefiised (hy 53 votes 
to 18, with 9 abstentions) to vote on a Soviet amendment questioning 
the existing inclusion of Nationalist China among the conference 
members. 


Atomic University. Considerable discussion was devoted to a 
proposal by Bohvia and Ecuador — subsequently dropped — that the 
Agency should set up a World University of the Atom ** to conduct 
research and tram nuclear scientists. The U.S. delegate (Mr. James 
Wadsworth) expressed the view that although the objective was very 
praiseworthy, it might mvolve very large financial outlays ** ; the 
project would also raise difficult problems of location, structure, and 
staffing, and it would be premature to include it in the basic constitu- 
tion of the Agency. 

Safeguard Clauses. The clauses concerning the imposition of control 
and inspection regulations over materials supphed by the Agency 
(Article 12) led to controversy over the possible dangers of inter- 
ference with the national economic life and sovereignty of recipient 
nations. The opposition to these provisions came from those countries 
which were not large producers of fissionable materials and would be 
future borrowers from the Agency's ** bank.” Criticisms were based 
on (a) the nature of the powers which the draft Statute conferred on 
nations that would provide atomic materials and know-how ” to 
under-developed countries, and (5) the lack of authority assigned 
to the “ general conference ” of the member-countries. 

The Indian delegate (Dr. Bhabha) stated that his country would 
prefer to treat source material and special fissionable materi^ as two 
distinct categories to be dealt with separately. The present safe- 
guards were devised to ensure that no country should, as a result of 
aid from the Agency, come into possession of fissionable material at 
any stage m the future, except with the Agency’s permission and 
approval ; such a provision, however, would make a country whose 
economy depended on atomic power subject to international pressure. 
Dr. Bhabha therefore urged that, instead, a provision should be 
incorporated in the Statute laying down that the Agency would give 
no aid whatsoever to any country developing atomic energy for 
military purposes. 

Agreement was finally reached on a compromise amendment, 
proposed by France and Switzerland, which stated that controls on 
the “ chemical processing of irradiated materials ” should be applied 

solely to ensure that this chemical processing would not lend 
itself to diversion of materials for mihtary purposes.” The Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency should also be empowered to demand 
that the by-products of such chemical processing should be apphed 
by the recipient countries to peaceful programmes, or be re-deposited 
with the Agency. 

This compromise proposal was adopted by the conference, after the 
U.S.A. and India had withdrawn conflicting proposals for inspection — 
the former seeking to ensure that aU by-products of fissionable 
materials supplied by the Agency should be open to complete inspec- 
tion, and the latter objecting that such controls would be too sweeping 
and would interfere with the internal economy of recipient countries. 
In its amended form. Article 12 was intended as a ** means to prevent 
stockpiling ” of by-products for non-approved purposes 

Headquarters. The Conference approved a resolution that the 
headquarters of the International Atomic Energy Agency should be 
established in Vienna, and requested the Preparatory Commission to 
be guided by this preference when making recommendations to the 
general conference. 


The text of the draft Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, as finally approved, is summarized below : 

Objectives. The Agency would seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity 
throughout the world It would ensure, so far as it was able, that 
assistance provided hy it, or at its request, or under its supervision or 
control, was not used in such a way as to further any military purpose 
(Article 2). 

Functious. The Agency was authorized : 

(а) to encourage and assist research on and the development of 
atomic energry for peaceful uses throughout the world, and to act as 
an mtermediary between members for the performance of servicea 
or the supply of materials, equipment, or facihties ; 

(б) to make provision for the materials and services needed for the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, with due con- 
sideration for the needs of under-developed areas of the world ; 

(c) to foster the exchange of scientific and technical information on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 

(d) to encourage the exchange and training of scientists and 
experts ; 

(a) to establish and administer safeguards designed to ensure that 
special fissionable and other materials made available by the Agency 
should not be used in such a way as to further any military purpose ; 

(f) to acquire or establish any facilities, plant, and equipment 
necessary for the execution of its authorized functions. 


In carrying out these functions the Agency would : 

(1) Conduct its activities in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the U.N. to promote peace and international co-opera- 
tion ; 

(2) establish control over the use of special fissionable materials 
received by the Agency to ensure that they would be used only for 
peaceful purposes ; 

(3) allocate its resources in such a manner as to secure efficient 
utilization and the greatest possible general benefit m all areas ; 

(4) submit reports on its activities annually to the U.N, General 
Assembly and, when appropriate, to the Security Council ; 

(5) subroit reports to the Economic and Social Council and other 
U.N. organs on matters withm their competence ; 

(6) assist members without any political, economic, military, or 
other conditions mcompatible with the provisions of the Statute ; 

(7 ) show due respect for the sovereign rights of States. CArticle 3). 

Membership. At the outset this would be limited to any member 

of the U.N. or its specialized agencies wMch signed the Statute 
within 90 days after it was opened for signature. Thereafter the 
admission of further members would be subject to the approval of 
the General Conference upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Governors, In makmg this recommendation, and in approving 
membership, the Board of Governors and the General Conference 

shall determine that the State is able and willing to carry out the 
obhgations of membership in the Agency, giving due consideration to 
its ability and willingness to act m accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the U.N. Charter.” (Article 4), 

Organization. The prmcipal organs of the Agency would be a 
General Conference and a Board of Governors. 


General Conference. TMa would consist of all member-countries, 
each represented by one delegate. Its sessions would ordinarily take 
pleuje annually, but provision was made for the convenmg of extra- 
ordinary sessions. The Conference’s functions would comprise 
chiefly (a) the admission of new members , (6) tbe election of certain 
members of the Board of Governors [see belowl ; and (c) the approval 
of the Agency’s budget, and such reports as it might make to the 
Umted Nations. The Conference would also have authority to take 
decisions on any matters specifically referred to it for this purpose by 
the Board. (Article 5). 


Board of Governors. This would be composed of representatives of 
23 member-countries, each with one vote, and distributed in five 
categories as follows ; 


(1) The five members most advanced m the technology of atomic 
energy, moluding the production of source materials (Canada, France, 
the Soviet Umon, the Umted Kingdom, and the U.S.A.) , 

(2) The member most advanced in the technology of atomic energy 
in each of the following areas not represented by the aforesaid five : 
North America, Latin America, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East, South Asia, South-East Asia and the 
Pacific, and the Far East [with North America, Western Europe, 
and Eastern Europe represented in the first category, there wiU thus 
be five members representing the other areas in this category ] ; 

(3) Two members nominated by tbe Board from among the 

following producers of source materials — Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Portugal. . ^ ^ , 

(4) One member nominated by tbe Board as a suppher of technical 


ssistance ; , x-u 

(5) Ten members elected by the General Conference, with the atm. 
C ensuring equitable regional representation on the Board, 

The ten elected members would serve for a two-year period and the 
jmamder would serve for one year. Initially, all the designated 
lembers would be named by an 18-nation Preparatory Conumssion, 
hloh would commence work as soon as the Statute was opened for 
•gnature [see below]. (Article 6). 

Secretanai. The stafi of the Agency would be headed by a Director- 
eneral, appointed by the Board of Governors with the approval of 
le General Conference for a four-year teim. In the performance of 
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refrain from any acfaon whicli might reflect on their positions as 
officials of the Agency , and, subject to their responsibffities to the 
Agen^ should not disclose any secret or other confi^ntial informa- 
tion coming to their knowledge by reason of their official duties 
(Article 7). 

Exchange of Information. Member-countries would be obliged to 
submit to the Agency all scientific inf ormation acquired as a resifit of 
assistance received from it. They would also he requested to suhmt 
any other information which, in the judgment of the memher, wo^d 
be of use to the Agency. The Agency would then make avafiable the 
tnformation received m an accessible form for the benefit of aU 
members. (Article S). 


Suimly of Materials. Members would make available to the Agency 
such quantities of fissionable materials “ as they deem advisable, 
and on such terms as shah be agreed with the Agency-’* They might 
also make available source materials in such quantities as the Agency 
might be willmg to accept. The provision of materials for the Agency 
by a member would always be for the calendar year f ollowmg notifica- 
tion of its willingness to supply them. Members might, however, 
change the quantities, form, and composition of materims made 
available by them with the approval of the Agency s Board of 


Governors 

At the discretion of the supplying member, materials would be 
stored either by the member itself or m the Agency’s depots. The 
Agency would ensure the geographical distribution of materials 
entrusted to it ** in such a way as not to allow concentrations of lai^e 
amounts in any one country or region of the world,” and woffid be 
free to distribute materials as it should think fit. As regards materials 
in its possession, the Agency would be responsible for safeguarding 
them against weather hazards, xmauthonzed removal or diversion, 
damage or destruction, including sabotage, and forcible seizure 
Countries receiving assistance in the form of materials or equipment 
would be supplied either directly by the Agency from its own stocl^, 
or, at the Agency’s request, by another member holding stocks at its 
disposal. (Article 9). 

Provision of Services and Equipment, Members would also nia-ke 
available to the Agency services, equipment, and faoihties which 
might be of assistance in the fulfilment of its objectives and functions. 
(ArMclelO). 

Agency Projects. Any member or group of membeis desiring to set 
up any project for the development of atomic energy for peace^ 
purposes might request the Agency’s assistance in seeurmg the 
necessary materials, services, equipment, and f acihties. Such request^ 
which should be acoompanied by an explanation of the purpose and 
extent of the project, would be considered by the Board of Governors. 
If requested, the Agency would also assist any member to secure the 
necessary finance for such projects from outside sources In extending 
such assistance, however, the Agency would not provide any guaran- 
tees or assume any financial responsibihties for the project concerned. 

At the discretion of the member making the request, the Agency 
would either arrange for the supply of materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities by other members, or undertake to supply them directly. 

Before approving the project, after its examination by the Agency, 
the Board of Governors would give due consideration to the following 
factors : 

(1) The usefulness of the project, mcluding its scientific and 
technical feasibility ; 

(2) the adequacy of plans, funds, and technical personnel to assure 
the effective execution of the project ; 

(3) the adequacy of proposed health and safety standards for 
handling and storing materials and for operating facilities ; 

(4) the inabihty of the member making the request to secure the 
necessary financial or material assistance ; 

(5) the equitable distribution of the materials and other resources 
available to the Agency ; 

(6) the special needs of the under-developed areas of the world, 
following the approval of a project, the Agency would enter into 

an agreement with the member concerned lor the allocation of any 
necessary materials , the transfer and shipment of materials under 
the applicable health and safety regulations ; the terms and condi- 
tions under which the assistance would be granted , undertakings 
that such assistance would not be used in furtherance of any military 
purpose ; the rights and interests of the Agency and members con- 
cerned in any inventions or discoveries, or any patents therein, 
arisliig from the project ; and the settlement of disputes. (Article 11), 
Control and Inspection. In any Agency project, or in any other 
arrangement where the Agency was requested by the parties oon- 
oemed to apply safeguards, it would have the following rights and 
responsibihties * 

(1) To examme the design of specialized ©qmpment and facilities 
and to approve it on condition that it would not further any imlitary 
purpose, that it would comply with apphoable health and safety 
standards, and that it would permit effective application of the safe- 
guards provided for m the Statute ; 

(2) To require the observance of any health and safety measures 
prescribed by the Agency ; 

(3) To require the mamtenance and production of operating records 
to assist in ensuring accountability for source and special fissionable 
materials nsed or produced in the project , 

.1 (4) To call for and receive progress reports ; 

u approve the means to be used for the chemical processing of 

in order to ensure that this processing could not 
'jl'^pffiS^i^^'myersion of materials for military purposes, and 
bealth and safety standards ; 


( 6 ) To require that special fissionable materials recovered or 
produced as a by-product should be used for peaceful purposes nnc^r 
contmuing Agency safeguards for research or m reactors specified by 

the member concerned ; 4 . . , 

(7) To reoiure depoat with the Agency of any excess of ^y special 
fissionable materials recovered or produced as a by-produet over what 
would be needed for the above-mentioned uses, lu order to prevent 
stoehpUmg of these matenals . provided, however, that at the 
reeuest of the member concerned, those matenals would be promptly 
returned afteiwards for use under the same provMioM ; 

(8) To send mto the territory of the recipient States i^pectors, 
designated hy the Agency after consultation with the States con- 
ned, who would have access at all times to aU places and data 
^Esiy to account for the materials supphed and produced, and to 
ensure compliance with the undertakmg against use in furtherance of 

“(bfrol^S^S^ofterimnate assistance and withdraw any materials 
and equipment made available by the Agency m the event of uon- 
^mphance or failure by the recipient State to take requested 
corrective steps within a reasonable time (Article 1^}. 

Finance. The Agency’s administrative expenses would be covered 
by contributions from member-countries, while its other expenses 
would be defrayed out of its revenue for services rendered by it. 
The Board of Governors would be required to * estabhsh periodicmly 
a scale of charges, including reasonable uniform storing ai^ handlmg 
charges, foi materials, services, equipment, and facihties furnished. 
The proceeds from these charges would be used to pay contributing 
member-countries for materials or services supphed by them, and to 
meet certain technical expenses incurred by the Agency. 

Subject to rules and linutations approved by the General Con- 
ference the Board of Governors would have authority to exercise 
borrowmg powers on behalf of the Agency without, however, 
imposmg on members any habihty in respect of such loans. The 
Board would also be authoiized to accepi any voluntary contributions 
made to the Agency. 

Decisions, both of the General Conference and of the Board of 
Governors, on financial questions would require a two -thirds majority 
rtf +.>» rtRA -nrftsftnt and voting. (Article 14). 


Legal Stetus. The Agency would enjoy in each member’s territory 
such privileges and immunities as would be necessary for the exercise 
of its functions. (Article 15). 

Relationship with United Nations. The Board of Governors, with 
the approval of the General Conference, would be authorized to enter 
mto an agreement or agreements establishing an appropriate 
relationship between the Agency and the U.N. and any other organi- 
zation whose work was related to that of the Agency. 

The Agency would submit reports to the U.N General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and to other U.N. organs on matters 
withm their competence, and to the Security Council when 
appropriate.” (Article 16). 

Settlement of Disputes. Any question or dispute concerning the 
mterpretation or application of the Statute which could not be 
settled by negotiation would be referred to the International Court 
of Justice, uffiess the parties concerned agreed to another mode of 
settlement. (Article 17). 

Amendments and Withdrawals. The question of a general review 
of the Statute’s provisions would be placed on the agenda of the fifth 
annual session of the General Conference followmg the entry into 
force of the Statute. On approval by a majority of the members 
present and voting, the review would take place at the following 
General Conference. Thereafter, proposals for a general review of the 
Statute would be submitted for decision by the General Conference 
under the same procedure. 

Amendments to the Statute might be proposed by any member, 
and would come mto force after approval by a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting in the General Conference, and after 
acceptance by two-thirds of all the members m accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

A member might withdraw from the Agency by notice in writing 
at any time after five years from the date when the Statute came 
into force, or whenever it was unwfihng to accept an amendment to 
the Statute. Withdrawal from the Agency would not effect a 
member’s contractual obligations in any Agency project, or its 
budgetary obligation for the year in which it withdrew. (Article 18) 


Suspension of Privileges. A member whose financial contributions 
were in arrears for at least two years would automatically lose its 
vote, but permission to vote could be granted by the General Con- 
ference if it was satisfied that the failure to pay was due to oiroum- 
stanoes beyond the member’s control. 

A member which had persistently violated the provisions of the 
Statute, or any agreement concluded under it, might be excluded 
from the rights and privileges of membership by the General Con- 
ference, acting by a two-thirds majority of members present and 
voting, upon recommendation by the Board of Governors. (Article 
19). 

Entry into Force. The Statute would come into force after ratifica- 
tion by 18 member-countries, provided these included at least three 
of the five major atomic Powers. Instruments of ratification would 
be deposited with the U.S. Government, (Article 21). 

Preparatory Commission. An Annex attached to the Statute 
provided for the formation of a Preparatory Commission, consisting 
of representatives of 18 nations, whose major task would be the 
establishment of the new Agency. This Commission would b© 
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composed of one representative each of Australia, Belgmm, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, the Umted Kingdom, and the United States (the 12 
“ Sponsoring Powers ”), and one representative each of six other 
States to he elected hy the international Conference [The Conference 
subseqnently elected Argentma, Japan, Egypt, Peru, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan to membership of the Commission.] 

The Commission was expected to meet m Eniope early m 1957, 
and it was hoped that the International Agency vould come mto 
being by the end of that year. 

In a message to the final meeting of the conference on Get. 26, 
President Eisenhower announced that the U.S.A. vrould make 
available to the Agency 5,000 kilogrammes ( 11,000 lbs.) of 
Uramum-235 from the 20,000 kgs. of such matenal allocated 
by the U.S. Government m February last for peaceful uses hy 
friendly nations. In addition to this mitial amount, which was 
designed to enable the Agency to start atomic research and 
power programmes without delay, the U.S.A, would continue 
to make available to the Agency up to July 1 , 1960, nuelear 
materials which would match the total quantities of such 
materials made similarly available by all other members of the 
Agency, and which ^vould be supphed on comparable terms. 

The Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency was 
opened for signature on Oct. 26. — (U.N. Information Centre, 
London - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1492 1 A.) 

A- JORDAN. — Decision to end Treaty with Britain. - 
Iraqi Troops withdrawn from Jordan. - Anti-Iraq 
Demonstrations in Amman. 

The Prime Mmister of Jordan, Mr. Sohman Nabulsi, informed 
the Chamber of Deputies m Amman on Nov. 27 that the Govern- 
ment mtended to abrogate the Anglo- Jordaman treaty of 1948 
and to arrange for the evacuation of British forces. A week 
earher (Nov. 20) the Chamber had unanimously approved a 
resolution by its Foreign Affairs Committee calhng for the 
abrogation of the treaty with Britain and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China. 

In his statement on Not. 27, Mr. Nabulsi accused Britam of havmg 
violated the spirit of the 1948 treaty ‘‘ m many ways,*’ and said that 
his Government had decided in prmciple to accept the offer of 
financial aid from Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia m place of the 
annual British subsidy. After a tribute to the struggle of President 
Nasser and the Egyptian Army and people,” he announced that 
Jordan would maintain her military alliance with Egypt and Syria 
and would seek closer pohtical, economic and cultural ties with those 
countries with the aim of achieving an Arab federal union. 

A British Foreign Ofiace spokesman rejected Mr. Nabulsi’s allega- 
tion that Britain had violated the spirit of the 1948 treaty , pomted 
out that the treaty was vahd for 20 years and oontamed no provision 
for unilateral abrogation , and said that no official communication 
had been received from the Jordanian Government on this matter. 

It was announced in Amman and Baghdad on Dec. 9 that 
Iraq had decided to withdraw her troops from Jordan at the 
request of the Jordanian Government. The Syrian and Saudi 
Arabian forces which entered Jordan at the same time as 
Iraqi forces (see page 15211, first column), were believed to be 
still in Jordan. 

A two-hour general strike m protest agamst the policy of 
the Iraqi Prime Minister, General Nun es-Said, took place 
throughout Jordan on Dec. 17, and simultaneously m Egypt. 
Telegrams were sent to King Faisal of Iraq demanding the 
resignation of General Nun, Iraq’s withdrawal from the Baghdad 
Pact, and the release of Iraqi pohtical prisoners. The Iraqi 
Embassy in Amman was strongly guarded against several 
thousand persons demonstrating agamst the Baghdad Pact 
and denouncing General Nun as a ‘‘ traitor ” for alignmg Iraq 
with the “imperialists.” (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Jordan, 15200 A.) 

B. UGANDA. — New Rail Link. . ^ . 

A 208-mile railway extension from Kampala westward to 
Kasese, in the foothills of the Ruwenzon mountains, was 
opened on Nov. 26 by the Governor of Uganda, Sir Andrew 
Cohen. The extension, costing over £ 5 , 000 , 000 , will help to 
develop the important resources of the Kilembe copper and 
cobalt mines and to open up hundreds of square miles of 
fertile land. The copper-ore deposits m the Kilembe area are 
estimated at 15,000,000 tons. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony’s Eden’s 
Return from Jamaican Holiday. , ^ _ „ _ , , 

The Prime Munster, accompanied by Lady Eden, returned 
to London on Dec. 14 from the three-weeks’ holiday in Jamai^ 
which he had taken on the advice of his doctors (see 15214 A, 
final paragraph). He said on arrival at London Airport lhat 
he was completely reinvigorated and felt “ absolutely fit to 
resume his duties. — (Times) (Prev. rep. X 5214 A.) 


D. CANADA. Provincial Elections in British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. 

Provincial elections were held in British Columbia (Sept. 19), 
Newfoundland (Oct, 2 ), and Nova Scotia (Oct. 30), the results 
being as follows : 

British Columbia. The Social Credit GoTeminent of ilr. tV. A. C. 
Bennett gamed the largest majority since it came into power in 1952, 
captormg 39 seats out of 52 in the Provincial Assembly. Party 
stiengths were as follows, comparison being shown with the 1953 


provincial elections : 

1956 1953 

Soaal Credit - . . . . 39 28 

CCF. (Labourj .... 10 li 

Liberals , . . , . , . 2 4 

Independent Labour . . , . . . . . 1 1 

Progressive Conservatives . .... . 0 1 

Totals .. .. 52* 48* 


* Four new seats had been added to the Legislature. 

Mr Bennett and all members of his ]VImistry were re-elected, as was 
]Mr. Robert Strachan (C.C P ), Leader of the Opposition. The Liberal 
and Progressive Conservative leaders (Mr. Arthni' Laing and 3Ir- 
Deane Finlays on respectively) were defeated, the Progressive 
Conservatives losmg the only seat they held m the previous Assembly. 
The election was one of the most bitterly contested in the history of 
the Province 

The Social Credit pai*fcy mcreased its poB from 38 per cent m 1953 
to 46 per cent, while the C O.F. poll fell from 31 to 29 per cent. 

Newfoundland. In the third Provincial election since Newfound- 
land jomed the Canadian Federation m 1949, the Liberal Government 
of ]Mr. Joseph Smallwood was returned to power with a greatly 
mcreased majority, results bemg as follows : 


Liberals 

Progressive Conservatives 



1956 

32 

4 

1951 

23 

5 


Totals 

36* 

28* 


* Eight seats added m a redistribution m 1955. 


Four of the 36 seats were uncontested — ^those of three Liberals and 
of the Progressive Conservative leader, hir. Malcolm Hallett. All 
the eight new seats were captured by the Liberals. The C C.F lost 
the only seat they had held m the previous Assembly — ^that of 
Mr. Drover (White Bay), who had left the Libergil Party and joined 
the C C.F m 1954. 

Nova Scotia. The elections resulted m a decisive victory for the 
Progressive Conservatives, led hy Mr. Robert L. Stanfield, and the 
defeat of the Liberal Admimstration which had been in office for 
23 years Results were as follows : 

1956 1953 


Progressive Conservatives . . . . . . . 24 12 

Liberals 18 23 

C C.F. . . . . 1 2 

Totals . . 43* 37* 


* Sis new seats added in a redistribution in 1955. 

Mr. H D. Hicks, the Liberal Premier, was re-elected, but four of Ms 
Mimsters were defeated — ^Mr. Cohn Chisholm, Agriculture , Mr. 
Malcolm Paterson, Attorney -General ; Mr. Wilfred Dauphinee, 
Trade , and Mr Arthur W. MacKenzie, Highways. The C C.F. 
leader, Mr. Michael McDonald, was also returned. Progressive 
Conservative gams from the Liberals included five of the six indus- 
trial constituencies. 

Of the total poll, the Progressive Conservatives obtained over 49 
per cent, agamst 44 per cent m 1953 ; the Liberals just under 48 per 
cent, agamst 49 per cent; while the O O.F. poll fell from six per cent 
to three per cent. 

Mr. Stanfield (42), a lawyer, and the son of a former Lieutenant- 
General of Nova Scotia, became leader of the Progressive Conserva- 
tives in the Province in 1948, when the party was unrepresented in the 
Legislature Mr Hides had assumed the PremiersMp m 1954 
following the death of Mr. Angus Macdonald. 

These elections brought the number of Provincial elections 
held during 1956 to six — a record since 1890. Nova Scotia 
was the only province where the Government in office was 
defeated. (Canadian Department of External AfiTairs, Ottawa) 
(Prev. rep. Provincial Elections 15078 A.) 

E. BRAZIL. — Purchase of British Aircraft Carrier. 

The British Admiralty announced on Dec. 14 that the 
aircraft carrier H.M.S. Vengeance (13,190 tons) had been pur- 
chased by Brazil and would be recomimssioned in the Brazilian 
Navy after modernization. The Vengeance was one of six 
carriers of the Glory class, two of which had also previously 
been sold — Venerable to the Netherlands in 1948 and 
H.M.S. Colossus to France m 1951. By acquiring H.M.S. 
Vengeance^ which will be renamed the Minas Geraw, Br^il 
became the first Latin American nation to have a carrier- 
borne air arm. The purchase price was not disclosed but was 
understood to be m the region of £6,000,000 to £7,000,000. 

(Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UMTED KINGDOM. — Road Haulage. - Tlie 

Transport (Disposal of Road Haulage Property) Act. - 
Reorganization of British Road Services. - Final Report 
of Road Haulage Disposal Board. 

Tlie Royal Assent was given on Aug. 2 to the Transport 
(Disposal of Road Haulage Property) Bill, which, inter aha, 
implemented the Government’s decision (announced on Aug. 18, 
to retain with the British Transport Commission a larger 
number of road haulage vehicles for its road trunk services. 
The mam provisions of the Bill were as follows ; 

(1 1 Tii6 number of “ general service lornee and vans which the 
British Transport Commission might retain for its trunk services 
was increased from 2,341, as fixed by the Transport Act of 1953, 
to 7,750. 

CUnder the 1953 Act the Commission was allowed to retain a 
Tna-rimnTn of about 3,500 Vehicles, viz. 2,341 trank service ” 
vehicles and 1,159 vehicles used for special loads Incindmg the 
latter, the Bill therefore permitted a total of nearly 9,000 vehicles 
to be retained for these purposes.] 

<2) The Transport Levy imposed under the Transport Act to 
recoup the Commission for any losses mcurred m disposn^ of its 
road haulage assets (see 12394 A) would be abolished from Dec. 31, 
1956. 

{It was estimated that the levy would have yielded about 
£12,500,000 by the latter date.l 

(3) To facilitate the sale of the subsidiary compames set up by the 
Commission to take over its road haulage property pending its 
resale to private enterprise hauliers or others, the Bill provided that 
the securities m these companies might take the form of either 
shares or loan capital, and might be sold in one or more ‘‘ parcels.’* 

[The Transport Act had required these securities to be in the form 
of shares, and to be sold m one parcel ” only. 3 

<4} These subsidiary compames would be exempted from the need 
to obtain the Mimster of Transport's consent to capital reductions 
made under the terms of the Bill, and were also authorized (subieet 
to his consent) to withhold their securities from offer if it seemed that 
a better price could be obtained later. The Bill stipulated, however, 
that, if the Minister subsequently withdrew his consent, the securities 
must be offered “ as soon as reasonably practicable.** 

(5) The Minister of Transport was authorized (a) to direct the 
Commission, if he thought fit, to end hire contracts m cases where 
it had power to do so ; <b) to require the Commission to alter a 
subsidiary company’s capital structure , (c) to appomt a minority of 
a subsidiary company’s directors. The Bill also stipulated that the 
Commission must secure the Minister’s approval before making over 
property to a subsidiary company for sale. 

<6) The Commission was prohibited from operating road services 
at “ below cost ** rates. 

The Bill had been given a second reading in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 9, and a third reading on April 16. 

Mr. Molson (Pariiamentary Secretary, Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation), moving the second reading, claimed that the Bill was 
a compromise between the whole-hog ’* advocates of transport 
nationalization, who underestimated the importance of small units 
and of flexibihty of local and ** feeder ’* services, and those who 
wanted complete denationalization, who overlooked the value of a 
co-ordinated system of trunk services. He explamed that of the 
24,569 vehicles put up for sale by May 31, 1955, 15,008 — covering 
the smaller units — ^had been sold, but that when the trunk services 
had been put up, only 528 out of 6,115 vehicles had been disposed of, 
as it had proved impossible to sell the remainder without breaking 
up the services. Believing that the trunk services were a vital form 
of transport for industry and commerce,” the Government had there- 
fore decided after careful consideration that, as private enterprise 
was unwilhng or unable to take the lots as going concerns, there was 
no alternative to the vehicles remammg with British Road Services. 
Mr. Molson said that the Government considered that the general 
policy of the Transport Act had been iustified by experience, that 
competition between public and private enterprise bad led to improved 
services, and that the Bill represented “ a sensible settlement which 
should give the mdustry certainty, security, and stability,” 

In the Report stage (April 16) several Labour amendments 
were defeated, including one intended to mcrease the number of 
vehicles actually retained by the B.T.O. in service (moved by 
Mr. McLeavy, and rejected by 207 votes to 156), and one to provide 
that sales of road haulage property should normally cease one year 
after the passing of the Bill, and that if sales had to be continued 
beyond that date an Order would have to be laid before Parliament 
for approval (moved by Mr. Sparks, and defeated by 209 votes 
to 155.). 

The Bill was given a second reading in the House of Lords 
on May 1, 19d6. 

In the Committee stage (May 15) an amendment by Lord Lucas of 
Chitwoitli, to provide that the disposal of securities in the parcels 
and nieat transport companies should cease on Deo 31, 1956, was 
d^eated by 56 votes to 23. A further amendment by Lord Lucas, 
iWiIncsrease the number of vehicles to be retained by the Commission, 
^^ms^elefcited in the Report stage on June 5. 

tlie 'reorganization' and operation of the British 
a haulage services as a result of the 
announced on Aug. 2, 1956. 


It was stated that from Sept 9 the 15,000 vehicles still controHed 
by the CommiS'^ion including those still to be disposed of) would be 
operated thiough five compames, whose shares would be owned by 
it. It was intended, howevei, to retain eventually only three of the 
companies, and to offer the other two, together controHmg about 
4,900 vehicles, as going concerns The five operating compames 
would be British Road Services Ltd. (operating general haulage), 
with 7,750 vehicles , B.R S (Pickfords) Ltd. (special traffic and some 
contracts), with 1,350 vehicles ; B.R S. (Contracts) Ltd., with 1,000 
vehicles ; B.R S. (Parcels) Ltd , with 4,400 vehicles , and B.R S- 
(Meat Haulage) Ltd., with 500 vehicles. The last tw-o compames 
would be operated for sale when their tradmg position had been 
established. 

The present members of the board of management of British 
Road Services would be reconstituted as a new board of five members 
(including one part-time) to manage the undertaking as a whole, 
Major-General G. N. RusseH contmuing as chairman. The new 
Board of Management would control the five operatmg compames 
through their boards of dn-ectors, on which its members would serve, 
and the general pattern of management would remain unchanged. 

The country would be divided into six areas, with a separate 
Bickford’s diviaion for special traffic The areas, wirh their head- 
quarters, would be South-Eastern (London) , Scottish (Glasgow) ; 
hTorth-Westem (Manchester) ; North-Eastern (Leeds) ; Midland 
(Birmingham) ; Western (Cardiff). 

The seventh and final report of the Road Haulage Disposal 
Board, published on Oct. 31, gave the number of vehicles sold as 
19,903 and the amount realized from the sale of vehicles 
(including premises and associated assets) and compames as 
£24,557,000. The important items not sold were the parcels 
and meat transport companies, winch the Minister of Transport 
had mdicated should not be offered at present. Apart from 
th^ie compames and contract hire vehicles, the only vehicles 
remammg to be sold were a number of “ non-niimers ” and 
service vans, which were hemg offered as chattels. A large 
number of premises, some trailers, and small quantities of 
stores and other miscellaneous assets also remained for sale. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14998 A ; 14316 A 5 B.R.S. Board of Manage- 
ment, 13104 B ; Transport Act, 12594 A.) 

B. SOUTH VIETNAM. — Compulsory Naturaliza- 
tion of Chinese bom in Vietnam. 

President Ngo Dinh-Diem issued a decree on Aug. 21 
declaring that all Chinese horn in Vietnam were Vietnamese 
citizens, with the rights and obligations of such citizenship, 
and must adopt Vietnamese names. A second decree issued at 
the same time made it illegal for foreigners to own 11 types of 
business, and excluded them in particular from the transport 
mdustry and many branches of retail trade. Chinese secondary 
schools were forbidden to contmue except under Vietnamese 
management, and were ordered to follow the normal Viet- 
namese secondary school curricula and to use the Vietnamese 
language as the basic medium of instruction. 

The 800,000 Chmese living in South Vietnam, some 500,000 
of whom were horn there, largely control the country’s trade, 
and especially the rice trade. Under the Treaty of Nanking, 
concluded between France and China in 1980, they were granted 
far-reaching economic privileges, commercial and admimstra- 
tive autonomy, and the right to run their own schools. The 
object of the decrees was to abolish the privileged status of the 
Chinese, which had long been resented by the Vietnamese, while 
avoiding serious disturbance to the country’s economy by 
enablmg the majority of them to remain in business. Strong 
resentment was nevertheless aroused among the Chinese colony; 
the withdrawal of their deposits by Chmese merchants caused 
a serious run on the banks, and some Chmese nugrated to 
Cambodia. 

The Chmese Nationalist representative in Saigon, who had 
been recalled to Taipeh for consultation, was reported on Oct. 1 
to have lodged a strong protest against President Ngo Dmh- 
Diem’s failure to consult the Chinese Nationalist Government 
before issuing the decree of compulsory nationalization. 

(Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

C. SWITZERLAND. — New Federal President. 

Dr. Hans Streuli, head of the Department of Finance and 
Customs, was elected President of the Swiss Confederation for 
1957 at a meeting of the Jomt Federal Assembly (i.e. the two 
Houses meeting in jomt session) on Dec. 13. Herr Thomas 
Holenstein, head of the Federal Department of Economy, was 
elected Vice-President. Dr. Streuli (64), who belongs to the 
Radical Party, is an architect by profession and was a member 
of the Zurich Cantonal Government from 1935 until 1954, 
when he entered the Swiss Federal Government. 

(Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14611 B.) 
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A. KASHMIR. — Adoption of State Constitution. - 
Kashmir proclaimed Integral Part of India. - Protests by 
Sheikh Abdullah, Opposition Leaders, and Mr. Suhra- 
wardy. - Pakistani Appeal to Security Council. 

A draft Constitution for Kashimr, declaring the State to he 
“ an integral part of the Union of India,” was presented to the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly on Oct. 10 by IMr, G. L. Dogra, 
the Fmance Minister and chairman of the drafting committee. 
Its mam provisions are summarized below. 

Relationship with India. The CoiistitTitioii declared that the 
State IS and shall he an integral part of the Union of India ” and 
that its territories shall compnse all terntones which on Ang 15, 
1947, were under the sovereignty or suzerainty of the Ruler of the 
State.” AH sovereignty rested with the State, which had executive 
and legislative powers in all matters “ except those m respect of 
which Parliament [i e. the Indian Parhament] has power to make 
laws for the State under the provisions of the Constitution of India.” 

Head of State. The Head of State (Sadar-t-Hii/asai) would be elec- 
ted by the Legislative Assembly for a five-year term, subject to 
confirmation by the President of India. He would have power to 
issue ordmances while the Legislature was in recess, and, m the 
event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, he might by 
proclamation (issued with the President of India’s concurrence) 
assume any or all of the functions of government for a period of sis 
months. The President might remove him from office at the request 
of two-thirds of the members of the Legislative Assembly. 

Coimcil of Ministers. The Sadar-x-Riyasat would exercise his 
functions only on the advice of the Council of Ministers, which would 
be collectively responsible to the Legislative Assembly. 

Legislature. The Legislature would consist of two Houses — ^the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. The Legislative 
Assembly would consist of 100 members elected for fi^e years, 25 
seats being reserved for the Pakistam-held areas. The Sadar-z- 
Riyasat might nominate two women members if he considered that 
women were not adequately represented. For a five-year period, 
seats for the Scheduled Castes would be reserved to them propor- 
tionate to their numbers. Only the Assembly would have the right 
to deal with money Bills. 

The Legislative Council would consist of 36 members, one-third 
of whom would retire every two years. Of the 36 members, 22 would 
be elected by the Assembly ; two by members of municipal com- 
mittees , two by permanent residents teaching in recognized educa- 
tional institutions ; and four by members of panchayais (village 
councils) and other local bodies Of these 30 members, 15 would 
represent Kashmir province and 15 Jammu. The remainmg six 
would be nominated by the Sadar-z-Miyasat, and would consist of 
representatives of the socially and economically backward classes 
and persons having special knowledge of literature, science, art, the 
co-operative movement, and social service. 

Elections. The Legislative Assembly would be directly elected by 
adult suffrage, the mmimum voting age being 21. Preparation of 
electoral rolls and the conduct of elections would be supervised by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Sadar-z-Rxyasat, 

Judiciary- The judiciary would be completely independent of the 
executive branch of government 

Language. The official language of the State would be Urdu, but 
Enghsh would continue to be used for all official purposes unless the 
Legislature provided otherwise. 

Citizenship. Every Indian citizen who was a subject of the State 
on May 14, 1954, or owned immovahle property m the State and was 
normally resident there for at least 10 years before tbat date, would 
be deemed a permanent resident. Any State subject who had 
migrated to Pakistam territory after March 1, 1947, and who retomed 
under a permit for resettlement, would on his return he considered 
a permanent resident. Permanent residents would have all the 
rights guaranteed them by the Indian Constitution. 

Oircctive Principles of State Policy. The primary object of the 
State would be ” promotion of the welfare of the mass of the people 
by establishing and preserving a Socialist order of society wherem 
all exploitation of man has been abolished, and wherein justice, . . 
Shan permeate all the institutions of national life.” 

The State would secure to every citizen the right to free education 
up to university standard ; provide within 10 years compulsory 
education for all ohiidren up to the age of 14 ; and ensure to all 
workers and employees adequate facilities for adult education and 
part-time teohmcal, professional, and vocational training. 

The State would also organize and develop agriculture and ammal 
husbandry, take steps to organize village councils, and promote 
cottage industries. Wxthm the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, it would make effective provision for securing to all 
citizens the right to work and to reasonable, just, and humane 
working conditions. 

Women were guaranteed equal rights with men. Special care 
would be taken to promote the educational, material, and cultural 
interests of the socially and educationally backward sections of the 
people, and to protect them against social injustice. 

Amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution might he amen- 
ded by a Bill introduced in either House, and passed by a two-thirds 
majority in both Houses The provisions dealing with the State’s 
relationship with India, the extent of the State’s executive and 
legislative powers, and the provisions of the Indian Constitution as 
applicable to the State, would not be subject to amendment. 

State Flag. The State would have its own flag. 


Discussion of the draft Constitution opened on Oct. 22, the 
Assembly adopting it finally on Nov. 17 and also passing a 
resolution which &ed Jan. 26, 1957 [i.e, Indian Independence 
Day] as the date when the Constitution would come Into force 
and the Assembly would be dissolved. The Constitution was 
formally signed by 67 of the 75 members of the Assembly on 
Nov. 19, the Opposition having withdrawn from the debates on 
Oct. 24 (see below). A resolution aeceptmg the jurisdiction of 
the Indian Auditor-General over the Statens accounts, thus 
mtegrating Kashmir financially with India, was adopted on 
Nov. 14. 

The Assembly adopted on Sept. 29 a resolution urging the 
Government to prepare electoral rolls with a view to holding 
general elections as early as possible m 1 957, The State Premier, 
Bakshi Ghiilam Mohammed, had previously announced 
(durmg a visit to Delhi in July) that eleetions under the new 
Constitution would probably be held at the same time as the 
next general elecrions m India, or soon after. AH pohticai 
parties m Kashmir would be free to take part, provided their 
actions were not ‘‘ opposed to the basic concept ot the integrity 
and security of the State,” 

Reactions in Pakistan. - Mr. Subiawardy’s Protest against Integration 
of Kashncur with India. « Demand for Indian Cknnpliance with XJJNf. 

Resolutions. - Note to Security Council. 

The Prime Munster of Pakistan, Mr. Suhrawardy, issued 
the following statement on Nov. 17 : 

” The so-called Constituent Assembly of Occupied Kashmir, tho 
hollowness of whose claim to speak for the peoples of the State has 
been demonstrably proved by the real leaders of the people of Jammu, 
and Kashmir, and whose status has not been accepted by the U N. 
Security Council, is reported to have finalized a Constitution for the 
State in which it has been described as an ‘ integral part of India,’ I 
wish to make it clear that Pakistan has not recognized and will never 
recognize the right of this or any other such body to represent and 
legislate on behalf of the people of Jammu and Kashmir State. As a 
matter of fact, the Government of India itself has also repudiated the 
validity of any pronouncement by this spurious Assembly ou the 
question of accession. 

” When this matter was debated in the Security Council, India’s 
representative. Sir Benegal Itau, eategoneally assured the Council 
that this Assembly would not * come m the way of the Security 
Council’ [see 11457 A]. The question of accession is open, and wfll 
remain open until it is decided by a free and impartial plebiscite held 
in accordance with the U.N. resolutions dated Aug 13, 1948 and. 
Jan. 5, 1949. The Governments of India and Pakistan, and the U-N- 
Security Council, are all parties to this mtemational agreement, 
which caimot be repudiated by one party to suit his own ends. 

” This latest move of the Government of India to secure from this 
self-styled Assembly a verdict which has no juridical value, in order 
to give itself an excuse for not holdmg a plebiscite to ascertain the 
wishes of the people, is both pathetic and mischievous. After having 
failed to get the people of the State on its aide, the Government of 
India have started taking shelter hehmd such subterfuges. 

“ What do the Government of India gam by such devices, and 
whom do they hope to mislead ? They must be conscious of the fact 
that if they break their international agreement they will stand 
condemned before the bar of world opinion, and will endanger the 
peace of this part of the world. They are also fully aware of the 
reactions of the Security Council to their attempts to wnggle out of 
their international conunitments. They are also aware of the hostihty 
of the people of the State, whom they are suppressing under the heel 
of the Indian Army of occupation. The only result of such action 
will be the deterioration of Indo-Pakistanl relations and further 
aggravation of the situation m Kashmir. 

” I have instruoted our representative at the Umted Nations to 
protest against this move to the Security Council. I am confident 
that the Security Council will not permit this challenge to its authority 
to remam unanswered, and will take concrete steps to meet the 
situation.” 

Pakistan’s permanent representative at the U.N., Mohammed 
Mir KliflUj sent a letter to the president of the Security Council 
on Nov. 18 askmg that India should be reminded of her 
obligations xmder the TJ-N. resolutions on Kashmir, and 
reserving the right to raise the matter before the Coimcil. In 
a second letter (Nov. 28) he pointed out that Kashmir had 
been integrated with Indian and reijiiested the president of the 
Security Council to “ seek clarification from the Government 
of India in this regard.” 

Oi^ositioii Protests. 

Tlie new Constitution was strongly criticized by Sheikh 
Abdullah, the former Premier of Kashmir, who had been held 
in preventive detention since Aug. 9, 1958. Although his term 
of detention was extended for a further six months on Aiig, 5, 
he had been granted permission to correspond with Ministers 
of the Indian and Kaslmair Governments. 
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In a letter on Ang. 16 to -Mr. G. 31. Sadiq, president of the Consti- | 
tnent Assemblj-, Sheikh Abdullah denied the Assembly’s representa- j 
tiTe character, and questioned its competence to frame a Constitution j 
on the ground that since his “ unconstitutional and illegal ” remoTUl 
from office it had “ completely forfeited the confidence of the 
electorate.” He declared that the Government would have collapsed 
but for the “ repressive measures ” of the Indian Army and the 
” Peace Brigade ” (the Government’s private imiitia), and asserted 
that the people would revolt if the Constitution were “ foisted ” on 
them. He therefore urged that general elections should be held under 
neutral auspices, and that the leaders of the State Government should 
contest these elections to test their popularity. 

Mr. SadiQ, in reply, said that the absence of Sheikh Abdullah and 
“ a handful of his followers ” did not make the Assembly unrepre- 
sentative or incompetent, and that the opportunity to te&t the 
Government’s popularity would be available to any mdividual or 
party durmg the elections which would follow the adoption of the 
Constitution. Commenting on the suggestion for neutral super- 
vision of the elections, he asked : Am I justified m reading mto 
your suggestion the old desire to import by the backdoor foreign 
intervention in our internal affairs ? . . . ” 

It was reported on Nov. 8 that Sheikh Abdullah had written to 
3Ir. Nehru, the Indian Premier, asking b i m to mtervene m Elashmir 
to prevent a further deterioration of the situation and to ensure 
strict apphcation of the basic principles of democracy, one of which 
was toleration of various viewpoints. 

The activities of the Opposition parties in Kashmir — ^the 
Plebiscite Front, the Praja Socialist party, the Kashmir 
Pohtical Conference, the Elashmir Democratic Union, and the 
Ktsan Mazdoor conference — ^were greatly hampered throughout 
1956 by the repeated arrest of their leaders, the number of 
detainees being estimated at about 100. 

Four successive presidents of the Plebiscite Front were arrested 
between Nov. 19, 1955, and Sept 29, 1956. However, foliowmg an 
announcement on Oct. 3 by the newly-elected president of the Front 
<Mr. Vakil) that he would contmue the struggle for a free plebiscite 
by strictly constitutional means, Mr. 3Iirza Afzal Beg (the founder 
and first president of the Front) was released on Oct. 19 after 11 
months’ imprisonment, together with four other supporters of 
Sheikh Abdullah. 

Four of the five Opposition members of the Assembly still at 
hberty had boycotted the session on Oct. 10 at which the draft 
Constitution was presented, but after 3Ir. Beg’s release they decided 
to take part in the Assembly’s proceedings. On Oct. 22 Mr. Beg 
presented a motion for the adjournment of the Assembly for two 
weeks, so as to give the Government time to arrange for Sheikh 
Abdullah to be present. When Mr. Sadiq ruled the motion out of 
order, Mr, Beg announced that the Opposition would boycott the 
debates on the Constitution, as the Assembly had lost its repre- 
sentative character after Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest and was not 
competent to ratify Kashmir’s accession to India. On Oct. 25 Mr. 
Beg was again arrested (only six days after his release), together with 
two other members of the Assembly, Halom HabibuUah and Mr. 
Mobarak Shah. 

New ** Azad Kashmir ’* Govermnent- 

Following the resignation of the “ Azad Kashmir ” Govern- 
ment [i.e. the administration in the Pakistani-held area] led by 
Colonel Sher Ahmed, Mr. Waiz Mohammed Yusuf Shah took 
office on May SO as a one-man “ caretaker ” Government. 
Mr. Waiz Shah had previously headed the Azad Kashmir ” 
Government in 1951-52. 

Settlement of Nekowal Incident. 

Mr. Nehru announced on July 24 that the Pakistani Govern- 
ment had agreed in principle to pay Rs.100,000 for the relief 
of the famihes of the 12 persons killed in the Nekowal incident 
(see 1430S A). The Pakastani Government, however, denied on 
Aug. 4 that it had accepted any liability to pay compensation, 
and Mr- Nehru confirmed on Aug. 10 that Pakistan did not 
accept responsibility for the incident but had offered to make 
an ex gratia contribution “ as a special case.” — (Indian and 
Pakistani High Commissioner’s Offices, London - The Hmdu, 
Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Constitu- 
tion^ 12603 A 5 Relationship with India, Azad Kashmir 
Government, 13636 A j Indo -Pakistani Dispute, 14S94 A 5 
Kashmir Opposition Parties, 14656 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Fiduciary Issue Changes. 

The following changes were made in the fiduciary issue 
during 1955 : Jan. 11, £1,850,000,000 ; Jan. 18, £1,825,000,000 ; 
March 21, £1,875,000,000; May 28, £1,900,000,000; June 
27, £1,950,000,000, July 18, £2,000,000,000; Aug. 22, 
£1,950,000,000 ; Sept. 5, £1,925,000,000 ; Dee. 5, £1,975,000,000 ; 
Dec. 14, £2,025,000,000. The December level was the highest 
ever recorded, comparmg with £1,900,000,000 at the end 
of 1955, — (Economist - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14636 C.) 

— Bank Bate increased. 

Bank Rate was raised on Nov. 22 from 3f to 
D'agbladet,, Stockholm) (14175 D.) 


C. CANADA. — Education and Culture# - Proposed 
Creation of Canada CoimcH for the Arts, Humanities, 
and Social Sciences. - Increased University Grants. 

The Canadian Prime 3Iimster, Mr. Louis St. Laurent, 
announced on Nov. 13 a number of important decisions by 
tlie Federal Government in the spheres of education and 
culture. They w’ere : 

(1) The Cabinet would recommend to Parhament that 
annual federal grants to the Canadian umversities, at present 
provided on the basis of 50 cents per capita per province, 
should be doubled to help the umversities to meet their present 
financial difficulties, which prevented their adequate develop- 
ment. Moreover, all federal grants would in future be handed 
over for distribution to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, instead of being distributed directly to mdividual 
umversities as hitherto. 

3Ir St. Laurent explained that the latter decision had been taken 
in order to dissipate fears, especially prevalent in Quebec, that tbe 
Federal Government intended to tamper with the freedom of mdi- 
vidual mstitutions or wished to encroach on the jurisdiction of 
Provincial Legislatures m the field of education. 

(2) The Cabmet would propose to Parhament the creation 
of a Canada Council for the Arts, Humanities, and Social 
Sciences, as recommended by the Royal Commission under 
the ehairmanslup of Mr. Vmeent Massey which reported in 
1951 (see 11724 B). 

Mr, St. Laurent explamed that the Council would be an indepen- 
dent body with tbe functions ox stimulatmg and helpmg voluntary 
orgamzations in the fields of the arts, the humamties, and the sociit 
sciences ; of devising and administermg a system of scholarships m 
these fields, so as to foster Canada’s cultural relations with other 
countries ; and of performmg the functions of a national commission 
for Unesco. To meet the Council’s expenses, the Federal Cabmet 
would ask Parhament to approve an endowment of 850,000,000, 
thus enablmg the Council to finance its activities from the annual 
income derived from the mvestment of that capital. 

In addition, the Council would take over another function not 
envisaged by the Massey Commission — ^viz., of makmg capital grants 
to Canadian universities equal to 50 per cent of the cost of specific 
buildmg or capital equipment projects, with proper regard to the 
population of each provmce. For this purpose the Government 
would recommend another appropriation of $50,000,000 to be given 
to the Council and to be distributed by it over a lO-year period. 

According to reliable estimates (Mr. St. Laurent added), Canadian 
universities would have to devote over $350,000,000 to capital 
expenditures during the next ten years. The Federal Government 
felt it its duty to assist them to meet this urgent need, and to 
encourage others who might also be dependent on the services of 
university graduates to do likewise. The Federal Government was 
also confident that all provmoial Governments would contmue to 
mcrease their contributions in this field. 

(8) In order to broaden the scope and functions of the 
National Museum, two museums would be created in the near 
future — ^the Canadian Museum of Natural History, and the 
Canadian Museum of Human History. The latter would 
portray the development, history, and activities of man in the 
Canadian environment, and would also mclude the National 
War Museum. — (Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 11724 B.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. *— Monopolies Commission# 

Mr. Richard Francis Levy, Q.C., Recorder of Margate, was 
appointed chairman of the reconstituted Monopolies Com- 
mission on Oct. 19 in succession to Sir David Scott Cairns, 
Q.C., who had relmquished the post at his own request in order 
to return to his legal practice. 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Thorneycroft) announced 
on Nov. 23 that the following persons wonld serve as part-time 
members of tbe Commission for the periods stated : Professor 
G. O. Allen (Nov. 1, 1956, to Nov. 23, 1961) ; Sir Thomas Barnes 
(Nov. 1, 1956 to Nov. 22, 1959) , Mr J A. Biroh (Nov. 1, 1956, to 
Nov. 22, 1959) ; Mr. Brian Davidson (Nov. 1, 1956, to Jan. 19, 1960) ; 
Dr. L. T M Gray (Nov. 15, 1956, to Nov. 1^, 1960) ; Mr, I. C. Hill 
(Nov. 1, 1956, to Oct. 16, 1957) ; Sir Frank Shires (Nov. 13, 1956, to 
Nov 12, 1959). 

Apart from Dr Gray and Sir FranJx Shires, the part-time members 
were all members of the former Monop obes and B-estriotive Practices 
Commission — which, in accordance with the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956, is now known as the Monopolies Commission. 

Mr. Thorneycroft also aimouneed on Nov. 23 that he had 
referred the following new subjects to the Commission : (a) the 
stipply of cigarettes and of manufactured cigarette and pipe 
tobacco ; (6) the supply of machinery for the manufacture and 
packaging of these commodities; (c) the supply of certain 
electrical eqmpment for motor vehicles. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15145 A.) 
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A. EASTERN GER2VIANY. — PoUtical Developments, 
1953-1956. - Ministerial and Party Appointments, Dis- 
missals and Purges, - Government Reorganization, - 
The Hast Herlin Uprising, - Economic Concessions by 
East German Government, - Mass Exodus of Refugees. - 
Soviet Cancellation of Reparations, Return of German 
Industrial Enterprises, and Reduction of Occupation 
Costs. - Recognition of East German Sovereignty. 

Political and other internal developments in Eastern Gennany 
during the past three years are described below under cross- 
headings : 

Governmental and Party Changes. 

A nuniber of leading personahties in the Government were 
dismissed, imprisoned, or replaced m a senes of purges carried 
out from time to tune by Herr Grotewohl, the Prime Minister, 
and the Socialist Umty (Commumst) party, as summarized 
below. 

Arrest and Imprisonment of Georg Dertmger. Herr Georg Dertiiiger» 
Foreign JMimster in tlie East German Government smce its formation 
in 1949, and a leading member of the Christian Democratic Umon m 
Eastern Geimany, was arrested on Jan. 15, 1953, on charges of 
** hostile activities against the German Democratic Repnbhc carried 
out on behalf of imperiahst espionage agencies ” The State Secretary 
in the Foreign Mimstry, Herr Anton Ackermann (a member of the 
Sociahst Umty party), was appointed Foreign Munster ad %ntervm, 
responsibility for decisions of basic importance bemg taken over by 
Herr Grotewohl. 

Nothing further was known of the fate of Herr Dertmger until 
June 8, 1954, when it was oflS.cia,Ily announced that he had been 
sentenced to 15 years* hard labour on charges of “ espionage for U S. 
and British intelhgence agencies.** It was also announced that a 
number of alleged accomphces of Herr Dertmger had been fonnd 
guilty on similar charges and sentenced to the foUowmg terms of 
imprisonment : Dr. Eberhard Plewe, a retired judge — 13 years ; 
Frdulein Use Bubner, private secretary to Herr Dertmger — 11 years ; 
Dr. Helmuth Brandt, State Secretai’y in the Mimstry of Justice — 
10 years , Herr Fritz Jentsch, financial manager of the Christian 
Democratic Umon in Eastern Germany — seven years , Herr Zinsser, 
a former Wehrmacht officer and a personal friend of Herr Dertmger — 
three years. The annoimcement did not state when the trial of Herr 
Dertmger and the other accused persons had taken place. 

Disxxussal and Expulsion of Franz Dahlem. Herr Franz Dahlem, 
head of the organizational and staff department of the Socialist Umty 
party, and one of the leading East German Conmiumsts, was expelled 
from the party on May 13, 1953, for political laxity towards the 
activities of imperialist agencies ’* and an un-partyhke attitude 
towards his own mistakes and shortcomings ** He was simulta- 
neously deprived of all his posts in the party, including membership 
of its Politburo and central committee. Herr Dahlem had been a 
well-known figure in the international Communist movement, having 
been leader m Pans of the exiled German Communists before the war 

Dismissal and Expulsion of Max Fechner. - Dr. Hilde Benjamin 
appointed Minister of Justice. Herr Max Feclmer, Mimster of Justice 
since 1949, and a member of the central committee of the Sociahst 
Umty party, was dismissed from his post on July 15, 1953, for 
“ activities hostile to the State.*’ He was succeeded as Minister of 
Justice by Dr Hilde Benjamin (known in Eastern Germany as 
“ Red Hildo ”), vice-president of the East German Supreme Court. 
A lifelong Communist, she was described by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian as “ the owner of an unequalled reputa- 
tion for judicial savagery ’* 

On July 27, 1953, the central committee of the Socialist Umty 
party proclaimed Herr Fechner “ an enemy of the State and the 
party,** and deprived him of party membership 

Dismissal and Expulsion of Wilhelm Zaisser. Herr Wilhelm 
Zaisser, Minister of State Security since 1950, and Herr Rudolf 
Herrnstadt, Editor-in-Chief of Neucs Deutschland (organ of the 
Socialist Unity party), were relieved of their posts on July 24, 1953 
At its meeting on July 27 at which Herr Fechner was deprived of 
party membership (see above), the central committee of the Sociahst 
Umty party issued a statement describing Herr Zaisser and Herr 
Herrnstadt as persons “ hostile to the party and pursuing a defeatist 
line contrary to party umty.** Both were formally expelled from the 
party — of whose Politburo they had been members — on J an. 23, 1954 

Wilhelm Zaisser (60), a veteran Communist, played a leading role 
during the Spanish Civil War under the name of General Gomez.” 
A close friend and associate of Lavrenti Beria (the former Soviet 
Minister of the Interior and secret police chief), he built up a secret 
police in Eastern Germany on lines laid down by Bena, whom he 
frequently visited in Moscow. Zaisser’s disgrace followed the arrest 
and subsequent execution of Bena in the Soviet Umon. 

Simultaneously with Zaisser’s dismissal, it was announced that 
the Ministry of State Security would become a State Secretariat in 
the Ministry of the Interior, headed by Herr Ernst WoUweber, a 
prominent Communist 

Dr. Bolz appointed, Foreign Alinister. Dr. Lothar Bolz (a member of 
the National Democratic party), hitherto Minister of Construction, 
was appointed Foreign Minister on Oct. 1, 1953, in succession to 
Herr Dertinger, who had been arrested nine months earher [As 
explained above, Herr Ackermann had been acting Foreign Mimster 
during this period, though actual responsibility for foreign relations 
had rested with Herr Grotewohl.] 


Herr Georg Handke, ^Minister of Foreign Trade and formerly East 
German Ambassador to Rumania, was appointed State Secretary 
and Deputy Foreign IVIimster on Oct. 29, 1953, in succession to Herr 
Ackermann. At its meetmg on Jan. 23, 1954, at which Zaisser and 
Herrnstadt were expelled from the Sociahst Unity party (see above), 
tne central committee administered a strong reprimand to Herr 
Ackermann, accused him of assistmg Zaisser and Herrnstadt, and 
expelled him from the central committee, though allowing him to 
retain his paity membership. 

Imprisoxunent of Dr. Hamaim. An official announcement on July 
14- 1954, said that Dr. Karl Hamann, formerly Minister of Supply, 
had been sentenced to ten years’ hard labour for having “ sabotaged 
the nation’s food supply ” by dehberately issuing false instructions, 
misdirectmg large quantities of foodstuSs and consumer goods, and 
disorganizing the admimstrative work of his department. He was 
also accused of having had criminal contacts with imperiahst 
agents ” The announcement added that Herr Paul Bender, formerly 
State Secretary m the Almistry of Agriculture, had been sentenced to 
SIX 5 earn’ imprisonment, and three other officials to lesser terms. No 
mdication was given of where or when the trial of Dr. Hamann and 
his sta-ffi had taken place. 

Dr Hamann had been arrested and deprived of his mmisterial post 
in December, 1952, after being blamed for food shortages Nothing 
further was kno'wm of his fate until the above-mentioned announce- 
ment of his trial and sentence. Pnor to his arrest m 1952 he had been 
co-chairman with Dr Hans Loch of the Liberal Democratic party in 
Eastern Germany, but was reheved of that post after Dr. Loch had 
accused him of responsibility for the deteriorating food situation. 

The Free Democratic Party m Western Germany announced on 
Oct. 16, 1956, that Dr. Hamann had been pardoned and released 
from prison. It was stated in Bonn that this information had been 
conveyed by the East Germanpubhcprosecntor m aletterto Dr. Dehler, 
the leader of the Free Democrats in the Federal Repubhe [The Free 
Democrats — ^who mamtam contacts with the Liberal Democrats in 
the Eastern zone — had for some considerable tune been pressing for 
Dr Hamann’s release.] 

Government Reorganization. A reorganization of the Bast German 
Government was announced on Nov. 24, 1955, mvolving the foUowmg 
changes . (1) the Ministry for Heavy Industries was divided into 
three separate Ministries — ^for IMmes and Foundries, the Chemical 
Industry, and the Coal Industry ; (2 ) Herr Walter Ulbricht, secretary- 
general of the Sociahst Umty party, was appomted First Deputy 
Prime Mimster (Herr Ulbricht had hitherto been one of seven Depnty 
Premiers, all theoretically possessing equal status) ; (3) Herr EYitz 
Selbmann, formerly Minister for Heavy Industry, was appomted 
chairman of a new co-ordinating Commission for Industry and 
Transport ; (4) Professor Fred Oelssner, a leadmg Marxist theoreti- 
cian, became chairman of a new Consumer Goods Commission ; 
(5) Horr Wilh Rumpf (a Commumst), State Secretary in the Finance 
Mimstry, succeeded Dr Hans Loch (Liberal Democrat) as Mimster 
of Fmance , (6) Dr Loch (who remained a Deputy Premier) was 
placed in charge of questions relating to All-German Affairs — a new 
post corresponding to the Ministry of All-German Affairs m Western 
Germany headed by Herr Jakob Kaiser ; (7) the State Secretariat 
for Internal Security reverted to its former status as a Mimstry (i.e. 
to the status it held prior to Herr Zaisser’s dismissal), headed by Herr 
WoUweber as Mimster for State Security. The number of Deputy 
Premiers was raised from seven to rune by the appointment of Herr 
Selbmann and Professor Oelssner to that post. 

The above-mentioned changes were foUowed on Jan. 20, 1956, by 
the appointment of Herr Wilh Stoph as Mimster of National Defence 
(see 14701 A), after the Volkskammer had approved legislation for 
the creation of a ” people’s army.” Herr Stoph had relinquished his 
former post of Mimster of the Interior on June 30, 1955, when he 
was succeeded by Herr Karl Maron (Inspector- General of tbe People’s 
Police), but had remamed a member of the Government as on© of the 
Deputy Premiers. 


Present Composition of East German Government. Consequent 
upon all the above-mentioned changes, including the appointment of 
Horr Stoph as Mimster of National Defence, the composition of the 
East German Government was as foUows in February 1956 : 
(abbreviations — SED , Socialist Unity Party (Sozialistische Einheits- 
partei ) , CDU , Christian Democratic Umon ; N.D.P., National 

Democratic Party ; L.D P., Liberal Democratic Party ; D.B.P , 
Democratic Peasant Party) , 


Herr Otto Grotewohl (SED) . . 
Herr Walter Ulbricht (SED) . 
Herr Wilh Stoph (SED) 

Herr Otto Nusohke (CDU) 

Dr Hans Loch (LDP) . . 

Herr Heinrich Bau (SED) 

Dr. Lothar Bolz (LDP) 

Professor Fred Oelssner (SED) 

Herr Bruno Leuschner (SED) . 

Herr Fritz Selbmann (SED) 

Herr Paul Soholz (DBP) 


Prime Minister. 

First Depnty Premier. 

Depnty Premier and Minister of 
National Defence. 

Depnty Premier (no portfolio). 

Depnty Premier (AU-German 
Questions). 

Deputy Premier and Minister for 
Internal and External Trade. 

Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister. 

Depnty Premier and Chairman of 
Consumer Goods Commission. 

Deputy Premier and Chairman of 
State Planning Commission. 

Deputy Premier and Chairman of 
Industry and Transport Com- 
mission. 

Deputy Premier and Chairman of 
Agricultural Commission. 
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Herr Karl Maron (SED) 

Herr Ernst Wollweber (SED) . . 
Herr Walli Eumpf (SED) 

Herr EncJi Apel (SED ) 

Herr Helmut Wunderlich (SED) 
Herr Richard Goschnetz (SED) 
Herr Rudolf Stemwand (SED) 
Dr. Hiide Beniamin (SED) 

Herr Kurt Waeh (SED) 

Herr Hans Reichelt (SED) 

Herr Erwin Kramer (SED) 

Herr Kurt estphal (SED ) 

Herr Fnednch Macher (SED) 
Herr Wilhelm Feldmann (NDP) 
Herr Luitpoid Steidle (CDU) . . 
Herr Heinz Wmlder (CDU) 

Herr Friedrich Burmeister (CDU) 
Herr Fritz Lange (SED) 

Heir Johannes Becher (SED) , 


Interior. 

State Security. 

Finance 

Heavy Engineering. 
General Engineering. 

Coal and Power. 

Mines and Foundries. 
Justice. 

Trade and Supply. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Transport. 

Food Industry. 

Dabour. 

Eight Industry. 

Health. 

Construction. 

Posts. 

Education. 

Culture. 


The list of Cabinet Ministers given above, issned in February 1956 
by the East German News Agency (A.D.N.), exdnded the Minister 
for the Chemical Industry, who had not been appointed at the 
time. 

** Rehabilitation ** of Party Members. As stated on page 150SS 
(first column), the central committee of the Socialist Unity party 
decided in July 1956 to rehabilitate a number of former party 
members against whom disciplinary action had been taken in recent 
years. They included — of those mentioned above — Herr Franz 
Dahlem and Herr Anton Ackermann. Among others rehabilitated ** 
were Fran Elh Schmidt (formerly head of the German Democratic 
Women’s Federation, a Communist organization), who had been 
appomted on Feb. 2, 1953, as chairman of a new State Commission 
for Trade and Snpply, with ministerial rank, but who was subse- 
guently reprimanded and removed from that post. 


The Bast Berlin Rising of June 1953* 

Demonstrations on June 16, 1953, by East Berlin workers 
protesting against an increase in their working ‘‘ norms ” 
developed on the following day into mass demonstrations 
against the Soviet occupation authorities and the Communist 
regime, in which tens of thousands of workers took part. 
Strong forces of Soviet tanks and infantry were called out, a 
curfew and martial law restrictions imposed by the Soviet 
Commandant m East Berlin, and many arrests made. Similar 
anti-Soviet and anti-Commumst demonstrations occurred at 
the same time in many East German cities, a number of 
demonstrators being Idlied and injured in clashes with Soviet 
troops and the Commumst “ People’s Police.” 

Some 3,000 building workers in East Berhu downed tools on 
June 16 in protest against the introduction of new “ norms ** which 
reQUired 10 per cent more work from them without any corresponding 
wage increase. AJter marching in unorgamzed columns from the 
Stalinallee to the centre of the city, and being joined en route by large 
numbers of people, they demonstrated outside the East German 
Government’s headquarters in the Leipzigerstrasse, callmg for Herr 
Grotewohl and Herr Ulhricht and demanding free elections, the 
abolition of the “ people’s pohoe,” the abohtion of the new working 
** norms,” and increased food rations. Herr Selbmann, then Mimster 
for Construction, was shouted down when trying to address the 
demonstrators, but no incidents occurred and the crowds dispersed 
peacefully. 

In the morning of June 17, however, thousands of factory workers, 
railway workers, and employees of public utihties— joined during the 
day by large numbers of the population, including many ofifice- and 
shop -workers — again demonstrated in East Berlm for greater political 
and economic freedom, union with Western Germany, the with- 
drawal of Russian forces, the abohtion of the Communist regime, 
free elections, and increased food supplies. The demonstrators — 
estimated at tens of thousands — again marched on the Government 
offices in the Leipzigerstrasse, shouting such slogans as “ Down with 
Communism,” “ Down with Grotewohl and Ulhricht,” ” We want 
freedom,” and ” Russians go home.” Strong forces of ” People’s 
Police ” repeatedly charged the demonstrators and many clashes 
occurred, in which a number of people were injured. 

When it was becoming apparent that the People’s Police were 
losing control of the situation, the Soviet Commandant in Berhn 
(Major-General Dibrova) sealed off the Eastern sector from the rest 
of the city and called out strong forces of Soviet tanks, armoured 
cars, and lorry -borne infantry to restore order Later in the day he 
imposed a curfew from 9 p,m. to 5 a m., banned all demonstrations, 
and announced that groups of more than three persons would be 
liable to arrest and immediate punishment under martial law regula- 
tions The curfew and other restrictions were maintained by the 
Soviet authorities for nearly a month, being lifted on July 12, 1953. 

Stringent Soviet control of the borders of East Berlm and Eastern 
Germany made it difficult at the time to obtain precise information 
about the situation in the eastern sector of the city and in the Soviet 
kone generally. Although no large-scale clashes occurred in East 
between Soviet forces and the demonstrators, reports from 
; Bepto said that Soviet tanks had been stoned and that there 
of casualties, some fatal, when People’s Police 
the crowds. 


Reports of disturbances m a number of other East German cities, 
notably m Magdeburg, were confirmed on June 21 by the East 
German Mimster of Railways (then Herr Elramer), who said that 
** provocateurs and bandits ” had attacked ” loyal ” railway workers 
at Magdeburg, Halle, Gera, Stralsund, and Saalfeld. The East 
German News Agency annoimeed on the same day that a large 
factory for converting brown coal (ligmte) into briquettes, situated 
near Magdeburg, had been bnmed down m a fire caused by ” hostile 
elements ” Although the whole of Eastern Germany was sealed off 
bv the Russian forces, reports continued to reach Western Germany 
of pitched battles in Magdeburg between anti-Commumst demou- 
stratoi^ and People’s Police, and of strikes and protest marches at 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Che mn itz, Halle, Jena, Brandenburg, 
Erfurt, Rostock, and other cities. Neues Deutschland said on June 19 
that ” "Westem agents ” had “ succeeded in persuading part of the 
population of the Gorman Democratic Repubho — in some cities a 
large number of the inhabitants — to cease work and demonstrate.” 
The paper added that groups of provocateurs ” had tried without 
success to ” assume control ” of these demonstrations. 

The East German Government issued a statement on June 
18, 1953, saying that the disturbances in East Berlin “ and in 
some parts of the Democratic Republic ” had been “ organized 
by fascist agents of foreign Powers, supported by the American 
radio station in West Berlm.” 

The statement said that the building workers, ” with considerable 
justification,” had protested against ** the bureaucratic imposition of 
new working norms ” ; that these ” norms ” had been immediately 
withdrawn, thereby ” removing the causes of the complaints 
and that m the meantime ” fascist rowdies and agents, flooding mto 
East Berlin by road, took advantage of the situation to try to provoke 
incidents, leading to a number of clashes.” After the People’s Police 
had been ” repeatedly attacked by fascist rowdies,” the Soviet 
Commandant had been obliged to intervene and declare a state of 
emergency. The statement accused “ mercenary elements, agents of 
foreign States, and their German big business allies ” of fomenting 
the disturbances, which, it was alleged, had been earned out ” in 
accordance with a central plan drawn up m West Berhn.” The 
threat was made that ” provocateurs cannot expect lenience ” and 
that the East German Government would ” pumsh severely those 
guilty of causing the disturbances.” 

The East German News Agency announced on Jxme 25 that 
25 people had been killed and 878 mjured m the disturbances. 
It was stated that the fatal casualties comprised 19 demon- 
strators, two civilian bystanders, and four members of the 
People’s Police, while the number wounded consisted of 191 
policemen, 126 demonstrators, and 61 bystanders. 

Reports of mass arrests of anti-Commumsts, and of the 
execution of many demonstrators by the Soviet mihtary 
authorities, continued to reach Western Germany from the 
Eastern zone durmg the last fortnight of June. No statements 
on these reprisals were issued either by the Soviet zonal 
authorities or the East German regime, except for an official 
announcement by the East German News Agency (June 18) 
that the Russians had executed a West Berhner, Willi 
Goetthng. It was stated that General Dibrova had ordered 
(Goettling’s execution on the groimd that he had acted “ on the 
orders of a foreign Power as an active organizer of provocations 
and disturbances in the Soviet sector of Berlin,” 

The U.S., British, and French Commandants in Berlm sent a 
strong protest to General Dibrova on June 18, 1953, condemmng 
” the irresponsible recourse to military force which resulted in the 
kilhng or serious wounding of a considerable number of citizens of 
Berlm, including some from our own sectors ” The jomt letter 
added : We protest against the arbitrary measures taken by the 
Soviet authorities, which have resulted m the interruption of traffic 
between the sectors. We formally deny that Wilh Goetthng, executed 
after a travesty of justice, was an agent provocateur of a foreign Power. 
His condemnation to death and execution on an empty pretext 
appear to us as acts of brutality which will shock the conscience of 
the world ...” 

In his reply (June 21), General Dibrova rejected the Western 
Commandants’ protest and alleged that the disturbances in East 
Berlm had been caused by ” facist agents in West Berlin.” He said 
that the Soviet authorities would be ready to restore the normal hfe 
of the city if the Western Powers, on their side, took action to stop 
” criminal elements ” from entering East Berlin. 

Four West Berliners alleged to have been. “ the mam 
organizers of the fascist putsch of June 17 ” were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment by the East German Supreme 
Court on June 14, 1954, after a four-day trial. All the accused 
persons had been missmg from their homes in West Berhn for 
several months, and were believed to have been kidnapped and 
abducted to the Eastern sector. 

The two prmcipal accused, each of whom was given 15 years’ hard 
labour, were Dr. Wolfgang Silgrad and Herr Werner Mangelsdorf. 
Dr. Silgrad, a refugee from Eastern Germany, was a member of the 
antl-Communist League of Human Rights in West Berlin, and had 
disappeared in February. Herr Mangelsdorf, formerly a police 
officer in Eastern Germany, released a number of prisoners from 
gaol during the Magdeburg uprising, subsequently fled to West 
Berlin, and had been sentenced to death in absentia by the Soviet 
military authorities. He had been missing from bis home in West 
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Berlin since January, after goin^ out to post a letter- Of tlie other two 
accused, Herr Fnldner (a merchant) was given ten years* hard labour, 
and Herr Gassa (an employee) was sentenced to five years. The 
Chief Public Prosecutor (Br. Melsheimer) alleged that Silgrad, 
Mangelsdorf, Foldner, and Gassa had acted on the orders of 
** espionage organizations ** in West Berlin. 

West German Reactions to Uprising in Eastern Zone. 

The Soviet suppression of the East Berlin uprising aroused 
intense indignation in the German Federal Repubhc^ w^here 
flags on ail Government bmldmgs were floivn at half-mast for 
three days (June 18-20) in memory of those who had lost their 
hves. A memorial service for the victims, at which President 
Heuss delivered a commemorative oration, was held in the 
Bundestag on June 21 m the presence of Dr. Adenauer and all 
Cabmet Ministers, members of all West German parties except 
the Communists, Western diplomatic representatives, and the 
Papal Nuncio. In his memorial oration President Heuss 
described the East Berlin uprismg as “an incalculable plebis- 
cite ” against the present rulers m the Soviet zone. 

The West German Bundestag decided on July 1, 1953, to 
commemorate the East Berlin upnsmg by making its anni- 
versary (June 17) a memorial day each year. Durmg the debate, 
Dr. Adenauer said that although deJfimte figures were not 
available, there was reason to believe that 62 people m Eastern 
Germany had been sentenced to death and 25,000 imprisoned 
after the uprismg. 

Dr. Adenauer, Herr Kaiser (Federal Minister for All-German 
Affairs), and members of both Houses of the Federal Parliament 
visited West Berlin on Jmie 23, 1953, to attend the funeral 
service of seven victims of the uprismg of July 17. The 
five-mile processional route to the cemetery was lined by 
500,000 Berliners, many from the Eastern sector of the city, and 
a five-rmnute silence was observed tlrroughout West Berlin 
and the Federal Repubhc at the moment of interment. Dr. 
Adenauer, m a funeral oration at the graves of the victims, 
gave a solemn pledge “ in the name of the whole German 
people ” that the Federal Government “ will not rest or desist 
until Germans behind the Iron Curtam are free and united with 
us in freedom and peace.” 

Telegrams were sent by Dr. Adenauer on June 22, 1953, to President 
Eisenhower and the British and French Prime Ministers (then Sir 
Winston (5hnrohill and M Ren6 Mayer) appealing to them to do all 
in their power to reahze the nmty of the German nation. The Federal 
Chancellor said that the uprisings m East Berhn and the Soviet zone 
represented “ a passionate outcry against the ruhng regime of 
terrorism and force Not even tanks and machine-guns prevented 
the tormented people from openly demanding freedom and justice. 
Many paid with their lives for their courage and bravery ...” 

In their replies. President Eisenhower, Sir Wmston Churchill and 
M Mayer paid homage to the heroism of the people of East Berlm 
and Eastern Germany in their uprising against Commumst oppression. 
They assured the Federal Chancellor that they would do all m their 
power to bring about the unification of Germany m peace and free- 
dom, on the basis of free all- German elections. 

U.S. Food Aid for Eastern Germany- 

In a message to Dr. Adenauer on July 10, 1953, President 
Eisenhower offered $15,000,000 of American foodstuffs (grain, 
sugar, lard, and other commodities) to relieve the serious food 
shortage in Eastern Germany, and simultaneously appealed to 
the Soviet Government to co-operate m its distribution. The 
offer was rejected by the Soviet Government, and also by the 
East German Government. 

In response to President Eisenhower’s message, M. Molotov 
presented a Note to the U S. Embassy in Moscow on July 12 saying 
that the President was ** incorrectly informed about the situation m 
Eastern Germany ” and had obtained his information from “ sources 
such as the U S. High Commissioner in Germany and Adenauer, the 
Bonn Chancellor, who are among those chiefiy responsible for the 
violation of public order in Bast Berlin.” The offer of XJ S foodstuffs 
for the East German people was described as “ behaviour which 
would offend even the population of a colony, let alone the people of 
a lawful democratic gOTornment,” and as ” a propaganda manoeuvre 
which has nothtag in common with the true interests of the German 
people.” 

Herr Grotowobl issued a statement on the same day describing 
President Eisenhower’s offer as ” an insult,” ” a provocation,” and 
an attempt “ to use XJ.S. aid in order to organize espionage rings” in 
Eastern Germany. 

Despite the Soviet rejection of his offer. President Eisen- 
hower nevertheless ordered large quantities of foodstuffs to be 
despatched by sea and air to Germany, for distribution by the 
authorities in West Berlin. Depots and stockpiles were accor- 
dingly established by the West Berlin City Government, which 
invited people in East Berlin and in the Eastern zone to collect 
food parcels from the Schdneberg Town Hall and other distri- 
buting centres. 


The food distribution programme was launched on July 27 
and ended on Oct. 10, 1953, during which period over 3,000,000 
people from East Berlin and other parts of Eastern Germany 
crossed to the Western sectors and collected food parcels for 
themselves and their families. At the end of the 11-weeks’ 
programme a total of 5,000,000 food parcels had been distri- 
buted, and it wa.s estimated that 80 per cent of the people of 
East Berlin had obtamed two rations per person. Of the total 
number of East Germans crossing into the Western sectors to 
collect parcels, 34 per cent were from East Berlin and 68 per 
cent from other parts of Eastern Germany. Many of the latter 
had come long distances — in some cases over 100 miles from 
Saxony, Thuringia, and other areas — brmgmg with them four 
or five identity cards enabhng them to collect foodstuffs for 
relatives and friends as well as for themselves. 

In the early stages of the food distribution programme the East 
German authorities made intensive but unsuccessful efforts to prevent 
the people of East Berhn and the Soviet zone from entering West 
Berlm to collect food parcels. Preventive measures mcluded the 
tightemng of border controls, the cancellation of rail tickets to West 
Berlin stations, and warnings to the population not to cross into the 
Western sectors In a number of cases members of the Socialist 
tJmty party and the Communist Free Youth ” movement attemp- 
ted to confiscate food parcels from persons re-entering East Berlin 
from the Western sectors, leading to clashes from time to time. In 
view of the popular anger at these methods, the East German 
authorities hfted the rail and border restrictions in the middle of 
August, and thereafter made little or no attempt to prevent people 
from crossmg into West Berhn to collect food parcels. 

Economic Concessions by Hast German Government* 

In a speech to mmers at Bohlen on June 24, 1953, Herr 
Grotewohl said tliat “ fascist bandits and Western provocative 
elements ” could not have met with success in East Berlm 

if the dissatisfaction of the working masses had not provided 
the inflammable material.” After declaring that “the guilt 
for the events of the past days rests with us,” and not solely 
with “ Western agents,” he admitted that serious food shortages 
had been caused by the flight of “ hundreds of thousands ” of 
farmers to Western Germany ; that the Government had 
pursued a mistaken policy in concentrating on industrial 
production at the expense of consumer goods ; and that there 
was widespread and justified dissatisfaction with the existing 
economic conditions. Herr Grotewohl added that the Govern- 
ment had “ drawn the necessary conclusions ” from its mistakes 
and would take immediate measures to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people. 

In a statement on June 11, 1953, the East German Government had 
announced a series of measures designed to correct the mistakes 
made by the Government and the administrative services m various 
fields, and to improve the standard of living of the workers and 
intellectuals, together with the farmers, craftsmen, and other sections 
of the middle class ” It was admitted that mistakes ” in the 
distribution of ration cards, the collection of agricultural produce, 
and the collection of taxes had resulted in a “ difficult situation ** 
which, however, would be ” immediately corrected.” The specific 
measures announced were as foBows : 

(1) Existing restrictions on the issue of food ration cards would he 
lifted, and ration cards would be distributed to all citizens of the 
German Democratic Repubhc and the Democratic sector of Berhn, 
as was done earher.” 

[On May 1, 1953, ration cards had been withdrawn from large 
sections of the middle classes— mcluding independent farmers, 
craftsmen, shopkeepers, employers of more than five persons, 
independent professional people, and house- and property -owners — 
on the ground that they were ” non-productive.*' About 2,000,000 
people were thereby threatened with starvation, and large numbers 
fled to Western Germany with their families An important contri- 
butory factor in the serious food shortage was the flight of large 
numbers of independent farmers to the West, as admitted by Herr 
Grotewohl in his Bohlen speech 1 

(2) ” Forcible measures for the collection of overdue taxes and 
social security contributions ” would be suspended throughout 
the entire economy.’* This would apply ”to farmers, craftsmen, 
shopkeepers, wholesalers, and private firms,” 

(3) Craftsmen, retail and wholesale traders, and owners of private 

building, mdustrial, and transport enterprises would have their 
concerns returned to them on apphcation, and would be given 
short-term credits. ^ 

(4) ** Harshnesses ” in the social security system would he abolished, 
and benefits restored to their previous levels. 

(5) Farms which bad been expropriated on the basis of a decree 
issued on Feb 19, 1953, would be returned to their original owners. 

(6) Persona who had fled to Western Germany and West Berlin 
would receive their property back if they returned, and would be 
reinstated in econonuo and social life ** with fuB civil rights.” 

(7) Farmers who had ” encountered difficulties in carrying on their 
activities and had thus left their holdings and fled the Republic ” 
would have their farms restored to them If they returned. If, 
this was not possible, they would receive fuB compensation. 

(8) The Ministry of Justice would “ immediately review aB arrests, 
prosecutions, and sentences in order to eliminate possible harsh- 
nesses.” 
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[In conformity witii tins p2e<3ge, some 4,000 political prisoners 
were released during tlie folio wing week.] 

Furtlier concessions were aimotmced on Jane 22, 1953 (i.e. a week 
after the East Berlin riots), as follows : 

(1) Rates of pay for workers would he restored to the levels pre- 
vailmg on Apnl 1, 1953, and the new working “ norms ** imposed on 
that date would he ahohshed. 

[The “ norms ** mtroduced on April 1 had called for an additional 
10 per cent increase m the output of every worker, with no corre- 
sponding increase in wages ; moreover, workers whose “ norm was 
not raised by the re<iuired 10 per cent became liable to forfeit 10 per 
cent of their wages 3 

(2) Old age, disability, and widows’ pensions were increased by 15 to 
20 per cent, and cheap travel fares restored for workers. 

(3) A sum of 600,000,000 marks (about £50,000,000) would be 
diverted from mvestment in heavy industry to a new social housmg 
programme. 

(4) Another 70,000,000 marks (about £6,000,000) would be diverted 
to the improvement of sanitary conditions m State socialized 
mdustries, and to the construction of hygiemc and cultural institu- 
tions.” 

(5) The supply of electrical current to heavy industry would be cut 
In order to ehminafce power-cuts for private households. 

(6) Time spent away from work because of ill-health would not be 
deducted from paid holidays. 

Bxodus of Refugees to Western Germany. 

Whereas 122,000 refugees from East Berlin and the Soviet 
Zone fled to the West in 1952, the figure totalled over 300,000 
in 1958, over 184,000 in 1954, and over 252,000 in 1955. Up 
to the autumn of 1954 the great majority of the refugees fled 
m the first instance to West Berlin, whence large numbers 
were flown by an* to Western Germany. The Federal Minister 
for Refugees, Professor Oberlander, announced m February 
1956 that over 1,500,000 refugees from Eastern Germany had 
entered the Federal Republic since 1950. 

The refugees from the Eastern zone included great numbers of 
young persons who fled to avoid conscription in the East German 
armed force or the People's Pohce, or forced labour in the Soviet-run 
uranium mines m Saxony. They also mcluded tens of thousands of 
farmers, professional people, shopkeepers, and businessmen who had 
been dispossessed by the Communists, or were threatened with 
starvation by the withdrawal of their ration cards in May 1953 ; 
senior officials of Ministries and other Government departments, 
among them many Communists ; great numhers of workers ; and 
many ei^neers, technicians, and other scientific personnel. 

A sigmfl-cant feature of the refugee exodus was the flight to the 
West of many thousands of members of the People's Police, both 
officei^ and men — over 2,300 in 1952, over 5,000 m 1953, and 
thousands more m 1954 and 1955, bringmg the total to more than 10,000 
by the end of the latter year. Particularly large numbers of People’s 
Pohce fled to the West during and after the uprising of 1953 ; many 
of them expressed disgust at the brutal repression of the uprising by 
the Soviet forces and the Oominunist authorities, and at the complete 
subservience of the Communist regime to the Soviet occupation 
forces. 

Among prominent individual refugees entering Western Germany 
were Colonel Siegfried Gerber, Chief of Shore Establishments in the 
East German naval forces (May 1953) ; Herr Hans Wermxmd, 
formerly chairman of the Liberal Democratic party, who had been 
removed from bis post as State Secretary in the Ministry of Con- 
struction after the arrest of Dr. Hamann (July 1953) ; and Professor 
Johannes Herdegen, a Liberal Democratic member of the Volks- 
kawmer and professor of physics at Halle University (November 
1955). 

Colonel Gerber (37), the most semor East German official to seek 
refuge in the West, and a Conunumst of long standing, had been 
imprisoned in a concentration camp during the Nazi regime. 
Escaping to Russia, he joined the Red Army, became an officer in 
a So^et tank umt, and after the war became Chief of People's Pohce 
in Rostock and later in Ludwigslust. In 1950 he was transferred to 
the embryonic East German naval admimstration, and at the time of 
his escape had been placed in charge of all East German coastal 
defences. He said that he had escaped because he was disgusted at 
the anti-Semitic tendencies in the Soviet Umon and Eastern Germany 
fallowing the so-called “ doctors’ plot ” in the U.S.S.R. (see 12728 A), 
and at the methods used to extract confessions ” from the defen- 
dants. These developments, the existence of concentration camps in 
Eastern Germany, and the enforced collectivization of agriculture, 
had made him finally realize that there was no difference whatever 
between Nazism and Commu3Qism. 

Following the Slansky tnal in Czechoslovakia (see 12685 A) and 
the ** doctors’ plot ” trial in the U.S S.R., the Socialist Unity party 
launched a vicious campaign against “ Zionists,” Titoists ” and 

Trotskyists,” declaring that the ** lessons ” of those trials would 
be ^applied in Eastern Germany. The leaders of the small Jewish 
community in Eastern Germany, as well as many non- Jewish 
Pompauniets, were deaounoed as “ Imperialist and Ziomst agents ” 
ai(dd|»#pW6d of maintaiiiing relations with the American-Jewish Joint 
Agency — ^the charitable organization known as ** Joint,” 
pttack^fl during the Slansky and Jewish 
Chsedho^ovakla and the Soviet Union. 


As a result of these threats, some 1,300 Jews from Eastern Germany 
— about one-half of all the Jews in the Soviet zone — fled to West 
Berlin during January 1953. They included Dr. Leo Zuckermann, 
head of President Pieck’s ChanceUery from 1949-51 ; Herr Julius 
Meyer, head of all Jewish commumties in Eastern Germany, and a 
Sociahst Umty deputy in the VdlksJcam/tner ; and the heads of the 
Jewish congregations in East Berhn. Leipzig, Dresden, Hahe, 
Magdeburg, Erfurt, and Eisenach, accompanied m nearly all cases by 
their famihes. On arrival m West Berlin Dr. Zuckermann, Herr Meyer, 
and the other Jewish communal leaders said that they had fled to 
avoid arrest after being subjected to prolonged mterrogation as to 
whether they maintained any contacts with Western organizations, 
received parcels from ” Joint,” etc 

The Socialist Umty party's campaign agamst ” Zionism ” was 
subsequently dropped after M. Khrushchev’s disclosure that the 
so-called ” doctors’ plot ” had been ** fabricated from beginnmg to 
end ” by Stalin (see page 14995, second column). 

In December, 1955, the new “ political crime ” of ** mcite- 
ment to flee the Republic ” (Repubhkflucht) was added to the 
East German penal code on the imtiative of Dr. Hilde Benjamin, 
the Mimster of Justice. Aimed at cheekmg the mass flight of 
East Germans to the West, it provided that anyone aiding or 
encouraging East German citizens to flee the cotmtry would 
become liable to severe penalties, including long terms of 
imprisonment ■with hard labour, without the right of appeal. 

The first trial under this new law took place on Jan. 27, 1956, when 
the East German Supreme Court imposed the death sentence on three 
persons accused of espionage for the Western Powers and of aiding 
seven technicians and scientific workers to flee from Eastern Germany. 
The condemned persons were Max: Held, a chemical engineermg 
specialist, Werner Rudert, a shop steward, and Eva Halm, a typist. 
A fourth defendant (Joachim Sachse, a computer operator), tried for 
violation of the BepublilcflucM law but not for espionage, was given 
eight years* hard labour. In passing sentence, the presiding judge 
said that all four defendants had “ mcited ” the technical and scientific 
workers concerned to flee to the West, an act which constituted “ a 
crime agamst the State ” and was tantamount to ” economic 
sabotage.” On Feb. 10 President Pieck commuted the death sen- 
tences agamst Held, Rudert, and Eva Hahn to life imprisonment. 

The addition of the new crime of BepvblikflucM to the East German 
penal code was regarded in Western Germany, and by Western press 
correspondents m Germany, as indicating the gro-wing alarm of the 
East German Government at the mass exodus of refugees, and 
particularly of workers vital to the East German economy. Com- 
mentmg on the sentences passed by tbe East German Supreme Court, 
the Bonn Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote on Jan. 27, 
1956 : “ There can be httle doubt that the trial, which lasted only a 
few hours and amounted to the travesty of justice ■usual in East 
Germany, has heen inspired by the Government’s desire to stop the 
flow of refugees to the West. The monthly average last year [i e. in 
1955] of East Germans fleemg to the West was 20,000, and in the last 
four years some 250,000 young people of under 24 have come over to 
the Federal Republic. During recent months 45 per cent of the 
refugees have been under 24. East Germany simply caimot afford 
this exodus of young people. Nearly one-tblrd of them have left j obs 
in industry, and another 15 per cent were agricultural workers Tbe 
loss of increasiug numbers of technicians may have been the most 
cruel cut of all for the economically shaky East German State ...” 

Criticisms of Admimstration of Justice. - Reprimanding of 

Dr. Benjamin, Herr Wollweber, and Dr. Melsheimer. 

Follovring the new “ anti-Stalmist ” line adopted in Eastern 
Germany after M. Khrushchev’s disclosures at the 20th Soviet 
party congress, Herr Grotewohl strongly criticized Dr. Hilde 
Benjamin and Dr. Melsheimer (the Chief Public Prosecutor) 
for failing to ensure strict regard for the law [see pages 
14818-19], and announced that the Socialist Unity Party was 
settmg up a special committee to investigate the administration 
of justice — which, he admitted, had frequently been ‘‘arbitrary” 
in the past. In its report, published in Neues Deutschland on 
June 21, 1956, this committee sharply rebuked Dr. Benjamin, 
Herr WoUweber (Mimster for State Security) and Dr, Mel- 
sheimer for alleged malpractices in their departments, and, in 
particular, for allowing xmfounded and imsubstantiated 
charges to be brought against innocent people, for classifying 
minor offences as serious crimes, and for introducing into 
trivial offences an “ ideological element ” which was completely 
inapphcahle. 

Tbe report mentioned that ordinary factory accidents, or mistakes 
made by scientific and technical workers in all good faith, had 
occarioned many haphazard and unsubstantiated charges of 
” sabotage ” by the Ministry of State Security, without any Investiga- 
tion of the cuoumstances. Moreover, such minor matters as dri-vlng 
offences and infringements of the traffic regulations had been dealt 
with by the Ministry of Justice as “ an expression of the class 
struggle,” and persons accused of such offences had been treated as 
if they had indulged in ” class warfare.” After severely censuring 
these two Mimstries, and demanding that Dr. Benjamin and Herr 
WoUweber should rectify their mistakes, the report emphasized that 
aU future accusations of “ sabotage ” must be carefully exMnined to 
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ensure tliat no allegrations are made against iimocent and good- 
willed intellectual workers ” merely on such external evidence as, for 
instance, a factory accident. 

Herr Ulbricht announced on the same day (June 21,1956), 
that nearly^ 20,000 persons liad been released smce the 
amnesties announced in April 1956 (see page 14881). Xeites 
Deutschland stated that they comprised 11,896 persons who 
had been conyicted of ordinary civil or criminal offences, 
3,308 war cnminals, 3,169 persons servmg sentences for minor 
pohtical offences, and 691 Social Democrats imprisoned for 
“ political crimes ” — a total of 19,064. 

Soviet Hconomic Concessions to Bastem Germany, 

As a result of discussions between Soviet and East German 
leaders held m Moscow on Aug. 20-22, 1953, shortly after the 
rising in East Berlm, an agreement was signed whereby the 
U.S.S.R. undertook to cancel all reparations payments from 
Eastern Germany, to return industries taken over after the 
war, and to reduce Soviet occupation costs. 

The talks were conducted on the East German side hy Herr 
Grotewohl, Herr Ulbricht, Herr Otto Nuschke, Dr. Lothar Bolx, and 
a number of other Mmisters, and on the Soviet side hy M- Malenkov 
(then Prime Minister), M. Khrushchev, M. Molotov, Marshal Bulganin, 
M. Mikoyan, M. Kaganovich, and other members of the Soviet 
Government. 

A joint conmiumq.u6, signed by Herr Grotewohl and M. Malenkov, 
said that “ complete agieement ” had been reached on “ a nnmber of 
pohtical and economic measures aimed at assisting the further 
development of the economy of the German Democratic Hepnbhc and 
at raising the material well-bemg of its population.” After stating 
that “ the German Democratic Republic has conscientiously fulfilled 
its obhgations towards the Soviet Umon and . . is a major factor in 
the struggle for peace m Europe,” the communique announced the 
following concessions by the Soviet Umon to the German Democratic 
Republic 

(1) The cessation of reparations payments from Eastern Germany 
as from Jan. 1, 1954. 

(2) The transfer to the German Democratic Republic, without 
mdenmiflcation, of Soviet enterprises in Germany. 

(3) A reduction in the costs of the Soviet occupation forces to ** an 
amount not exceedmg five per cent ” of the East German State 
Budget 

(4) The release of the German Democratic Republic from the 
payment of arrears for occupation costs mcurred since 1945, 

(5) The release of the German Democratic Repubho from the 
payment of post-war State debts to the Soviet Umon. 

In addition, Herr Grotewohl and M. Molotov signed (1) 
agreements on economic and political questions, and (2) an 
economic protocol ansmg out of the above-mentioned conces- 
sions (the cancellation of reparations, etc.). 

Political and Economic Agreements. 

(1) The U-S.S.R. undertook to supply Eastern Germany dunng 
1953 with goods to the value of 590,000,000 roubles ($147,500,000), 
including foodstuffs, coal, ferrous metals, copper, lead, aluminium, 
cotton, and other commodities. 

(2) The Soviet Government would grant credits to Eastern Germany 
totalling 485,000,000 roubles, bearing 2 per cent interest per annum 
and repayable m two years, begmmng in 1955. 

(3) At the request of the East German Government, the U.S.S.R. 
would release German prisoners of war sentenced for war crimes, 
" with the exception of those who committed particularly wicked 
crimes against peace and humanity,” 

(4) Both Governments agreed to raise the status of their diplomatic 
missions in Berlin and Moscow to the status of embassies, and to 
exchange ambassadors. 

Economic Protocol. 

The Soviet Government, In agreement with the Pohsh Government, 
would cease as from Jan. 1, 1954, to exact reparations from the 
German Democratic Republic, whether m the form of dehveries of 
goods or in any other form.” The amount of reparations outstanding 
was given as $2,537,000,000 at 1938 world prices 

(2) The Soviet Government would hand over to the G D.R. on 
Jan. 1, 1954, without compensation, 33 machine-building, chemical, 
metallurgical and other enterprises situated in Germany which had 
become the property of the U S.S.B. in payment of reparations, of a 
total value of 2,700,000,000 marks. 

[The East German News Agency stated that the 33 enterprises 
to be handed over by the U.S.S.R. were amongst the largest in 
Bastem Germany and would include the former I.G. Farhen synthetic 
petrol plant, the Leuna Chemical Works near Halle (also formerly 
belonging to I.G. Farben), and the former Krapp engineering works 
in Magdeburg.] 

(3) The Soviet Government would ** reduce the amount of expendi- 
ture of the German Democratic Republic connected with the presence 
of Soviet troops in Germany so that the sum of these expenses is not 
more than 5 per cent per annum of the revenue of the German 
Demooratio Republic State Budget, and in any case not more than 
the total of occupation costs in 1949,” In this connexion, the 


expenses of the German Democratic Repubho for the maintenance of 
Soviet troops m Germany i\ould total 1,600,000,000 marks in 1954, 
as compared with 1,950,000,000 marks m 1953 and with 2,820,000,000 
marks m 1949. 

(4) The Soviet Government would completely free the German 
Democratic Repubhc from payment for debts for external occupa- 
tion expenses which accumulated after 1945 ” The U.S S.R would 
also reheve the German Democratic Repubhc of the payment of 
State post-war debts to the Soviet Government 

The Pohsh Government issued a separate statement 
announcmg its agreement to the cancellation of reparations 
from Eastern Germany. 

Soviet Recognition of Hast German Sovereignty, - 
Ending of Occupation Re^me. - Retention of Soviet 
Occupation Forces in Eastern Germany. 

It was announced m Moscow on March 25, 1954, that the 
Soviet Government recognized the German Democratic 
Republic as a sovereign and independent State conductmg its 
own internal and external affairs ; that the functions of the 
Soviet High Commissioner m Eastern Germany would be 
liimted to security questions and to haison with the Western 
Allied authorities on all-German questions ; and that Soviet 
occupation forces would remain in Eastern Germany under 
four-Power agreements. The announcement said : 

“ . . . Despite the efforts of the Soviet Union, no steps were taken 
at the Berlm Conference of Foreign Mmisters [see 13433 A] to restore 
the national umty of Germany and to conclude a peace treaty In 
view of this state of affairs, and as a result of n^otiations between, 
the Soviet Government and the German Democratic Republic, the 
U.S S.R. believes it necessary to take . . . the foUowmg steps m the 
mterest of the German people : 

(1) The Soviet Umon assumes the same relations with the 
German Democratic Repubhc as with other sovereign States. 

** (2) The German Democratic Repnbllc will be at hherty to make 
its own decisions m internal and external affairs, including the 
question of relations with Western Germany. The Soviet Union, will 
retam m the German Democratic Repubhc the functions connected 
with the guaranteeing of security arismg from obhgations resting 
upon the U S S.R. under Four-Power agreements. 

“ (3) The supervision of the activity of the State organs of the 
German Democratic Repubhc, hitherto exercised by the Soviet High 
Commissioner in Germany, will cease. In accordance with this 
decision, the functions of the Soviet High Commissioner mil be 
liimted to questions connected with security, and to liaison with the 
occupation authorities of the U.S A., the United Kingdom, and 
Prance on questions of an aK-Gennan character arising from Four- 
Power agreements on Germany.” 

M. G^orgi Maximovich Pushkin, a former Ambassador in 
Budapest, was appomted Soviet Ambassador to the Ge rman 
Democratic Republic and High Commissioner in Germany on 
July 19, 1954, m succession to M. Semeonov, who had assumed 
ambassadorial status in September 1953 (see 13181 C). M. 
Pushkin informed Herr Grotewohl on Aug. 5, 1954, that the 
Office of the Soviet High Commission (at KSirl^orst, the Soviet 
H,Q.) would be transferred to the Soviet Embassy in Berlin, 
all the buildings at Karlshorst being returned to the East 
German authorities. On the following day the Soviet Grovem- 
ment annulled all decrees and ordinances issued by the Soviet 
military authorities in Eastern Germany between 1945 and 
1953. 

The West Germaai Bundestag unauinioualy adopted a resolution 
on April 7, 1954, refusing to recognize the right of the Soviet Umon 
” to create an. East German State,” and emphasizmg that the 
Federal Government was the only fredy-eleoted body of its kind in 
Germany and therefore had the sole right to represent the German 
people. 

On April 8, 1954, the three Western High Commissioners in 
Bonn, on behalf of the British, French, and U.S. Governments, 
issued a declaration in connexion with “ the statement issued 
on March 25 by the Soviet Government purporting to describe 
a change in its relations with the Government of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic.” This stated (1) that the 
Soviet statement “ does not alter the actual situation in the 
Soviet zone,” where the Soviet Government “still retains 
effective control ” ; (2) that Bntain, France, and the U.SA.. 
would continue to regard the U.S.S R. as the Power responsible 
for the Soviet zone of Germany, but would not recognize the 
sovereignty of the East German regime nor deal with it as a 
Government; (3) that they would continue to regard the 
German Federal Gtovemment as “ the only freely elected and 
legally constituted Government of Germany.” 

(Der Telegraf, Berlin - Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung - East 
German News Agency, A.D.N. - Soviet Weekly - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Pirev. rep. 
Eastern Germany, 15087 A ; 14880 A ; 14817 A ; Eyt 
German Government XI090 A^ 



A. INDONESIA. — Coi'niption Charges against Mr. 
Ahdulgani. - Rejection by Inquiry Commission. - ^eged 
Army Plot against Government. - Arrest of Conspirators. 
- Flight of Deputy Chief of Staff. - Surrender of Dar-ul- 
Islam Insurgents in Celebes. 

Indonesian Army officers acting on the orders of the com- 
mander of the West Java Mflitary District, Colonel Kawilarang, 
attempted to arrest the Foreign Mioister, Mr. Abdidgam, at 
his house m Jakarta in the early hours of Aug. 13 on charges of 
alleged corruption. On being informed of this by ^Irs. Abdm- 
gani, the Prime IMimster (Dr. SastroamidjoJo) immediately 
telephoned the Chief of Staff, Major-General Nasution, who 
ordered Mr. Abdulgani’s release. Later the same day 
Abdulgani left for London to represent Indonesia aX the tirst 
Suez Canal conference. The Deputy Chief of Staff (Colonel 
Lubis), however, publicly expressed his support for Colonel 
Kawilarang’s action and condemned General Nasution s 
intervention. 

Colonel Kawilarang, who was empowered to order arrests 
martial law regulations in force m West Java, liad oMj^d Mr. 
Abdulgaait*8 interrogation m connexion with the case of Lie Hok-tey, 
the deputy director of the State Prmtlng Office, who had been arrested 
on corruption, charges. 3Mr. Makmur, Minister of Information m the 
Harahap Government of 1955-56, and Mr. Piet de Quehoe, director 
of the State Printing Office, were arrested m connexion with the same 
case on Aug. 14. Both Mr. Makamur and Mr. de Quell oe, ^ weU as 
Mr. Lie Hok-tay, had alleged that Mr. Abdulgani was implicated m 
the matter. 

[This was not the first occasion on which the Army had taken 
action against alleged corruption in Government circles , Mr. 
Gondofcusumo, Minister of Justice in Dr. Sastroamidjojo*s previous 
Cabinet, was arrested by mflitary police in August 1955 (see 14448 A) 
and sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment in January 1956 for 
accepting a bribe. He was released on Aug. 27, his sentence having 
been reduced by President Sukamo.} 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo warned Parliament on Aug 15 that 
certam groups were using the difficulties faced by the Govern- 
ment for political purposes, in order to overthrow it “in a 
non-parliamentary way.” The allegation of coOTption against 
Mr. Abdulgani, he said, was purely “sensational” — as was 
shown by the fact that the police investigating the Lie Hok-tay 
case had not even considered questioning him — and was 
obviously mtended to weaken the Government. Every effort 
was being made to combat corruption, and the Minister of 
Justice was drafting an anti-corruption Bill which would 
shortly be placed before Parliament. 

On his return from London Mr. Abdulgani made a statement 
before an inquiry commission of five Cabmet Ministers, none 
of whom was a member of the Nationalist Party, to which 
Mr. Abdulgam belongs. Dr. Mohamed Rum (First Deputy 
Premier, and a member of the Masjumx), who acted as chair- 
man, announced on Aug. 31 that the commission had com- 
pletely exonerated Mr. Abdulgani, who left two days later to 
join President Sukarno in his tour of the Soviet Union (see 
15246 A). The Attorney-General, who was present at the 
inquiry, expressed complete agreement with the commission’s 
findings. 

In a broadcast on Oct. 5 General Nasution gave warning 
that there was a danger of a military coup d'etat against the 
present Government. 

The Chief of Staff said that many people were complaining because 
the welfare of the troops had been neglected, ex-sorvioemen were 
not being rehabilitated, and there was much talk of Government 
corruption. Some wanted a change of President, Government, or 
Chief of Staff, whilst others believed that “ improvements can be 
brought about by arresting persons suspected of corruption, or by 
seizing power through a military junta.” Colonel Nasution went on 
to attack unnamed persons who believed in ** military rule as a 
means of baigainlng power,” and declared that Press reports of 
public dissatisfaction were one-sided, giving the impression that 
•* all politicians, parties, and law enforcement officials were corrupt, 
and that corruption had pervaded the whole body of the Govern- 
ment.” In reality, a special committee had already taken action to 
wipe out corruption in the Army, and the Govemment was dis- 
cussing the draft of its anti-corruption Bill. 

On Oct. 9 the Army’s official spokesman, Lieut.-Colonel 
Pimgadie, announced the arrest of a number of officers who 
were alleged to have planned the overthrow of the Government 
and the setting-up of a military junta. The officers concerned, 
he stated, were drawn from all the seven military districts into 
which Indonesia was divided, and included semor officers at 
Jakarta and Bandung. According to unofficial reports, those 
tinder arrest included Major Djuhro, mihtary commander of 
Jakarta, who had carried out the attempt to arrest Mr. Abdul- 
gani. LieuL-Colonel Purngadie and Lieut.-Colonel Hassan, 
h^ad of.r^ise Arm^ intelhgence department were subsequently 

reason being given for 


Colonel Lubis, who had been charged with disobeying 
military orders, was ordered to appear before General Nasution 
for questioning on Nov. 9, but instead went into hidmg. Two 
other officers accused of plottmg to overthrow the Govemment 
were relieved of their posts at the same tune. Army head- 
qtm.rteis officially announced on Nov. 21 that documentary and 
other evidence showed that Colonel Lubis had organized 
a plot to overthrow the Govemment by armed force and to 
“ diange the ideology of the State,” and that he would be 
charged with desertion. [Colonel Lubis was the leader of the 
officers’ movement which forced the resignation of Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo’s previous Government in 1955 — see 14448 A]. 

The pro-Govemment newspaper Merdeka reported on Nov. 15 
that the plot had been formed by a group of officers at Army head- 
quarters and of umts in West Java, with the support of politicians who 
had been defeated m the general elections. Its aims were stated to be 
the overthrow of Dr. Sastroamidjojo’s Government, the removal of 
President Sukarno, and the arrest of a number of political leaders. 
The attempt to arrest Mr. Ahdulgam, it stated, had been the con- 
spirators’ first move, and after its failure they had postponed the 
date for their mtended coup first to Oct. 5 and then to Nov. 20. 

During 1955-56 Govemment troops gained a number of 
successes agamst the various insurgent forces stiU active, 
notably in Celebes, where the majority of the Dar-uUlslam 
rebels surrendered. 

The JDar-uI-Islam revolt in South Celebes had begun In 1951 under 
the leadership of Kahar Muzakhar, a former heutenant-colonel in. 
the Army, who proclaimed the island part of an “ Indonesian Islamic 
State ” and established contact with similar Moslem rebel groups in 
Java and Sumatra. The rebel forces, which were believed to number 
40,000 to 50,000, pursued a policy of systematically destroying 
villages and forcing their inhabitants to join them. On March 30, 

1955, it was reported in Jakarta that 20,000 people had been 
rendered homeless by rebel raids, bringing the total number of 
refugees in South Celebes to about 1,200,000. The insurgents were 
said to be m control of large coastal areas at that time. 

Combined operations by naval, land, and air forces in 
November 1955 expelled the rebels from these areas and forced 
them to take refuge in the hills. On May 15, 1956, Army 
headquarters reported that a rebel attempt to seize Macassar 
with the aid of sympathizers mside the city had been defeated 
with heavy casualties- Following these setbacks, some 35,000 
insurgents forming the bulk of the rebel army agreed on June 

1956, to lay down then arms in return for an amnesty. 
(Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - Times - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Army, 14533 A ; Dar-ul-Islam 

Insurgents, 13364 B.) 

B. INDIA - PERSIA. — Cultural Agreement. 

A cultural agreement between India and Persia was signed 
in New Dellii on Dec. 1 by Dr. Azad, the Indian Minister of 
Education, and Dr. Hekmat, the Persian Ambassador. 

The agreement provided for exchanges of nniversity teachers and 
members of scientific and cultural institutions ; facilities for studeuts 
of each country to study in the other ; traimng facilities in either 
country’s scientific, technical, and industrial institutions for Govem- 
ment employees of the other ; the setting-up of cultural institutes ; 
the award of scholarships ; collaboration between Indian and Persian 
scientific, artistic, and literary societies ; translations from Persian 
literature into the Indian languages, and vice versa , the estahhsh- 
ment of University Chairs in subjects pertaining to the other country ; 
distribution of books and periodicals, exhibition of films, exchange 
of radio programmes, etc. ; encouragement of sports exchanges ; 
and the non-application of Customs restrictions for the free movement 
of books (except undesirable literature of an obscene, subversive, or 
otherwise objectionable nature). 

Article 7 of the agreement provided that both Governments would, 

so far as it hes within their power,” ensure that text-books pre- 
scribed for educational institutions, and history books in particular, 
did not contain any “ errors or misrepresentations ” about the other 
country, and that ” due deference would be shown to the respective 
Heads of either country ” Under Article 8 the two Governments 
agreed to facilitate the mutual recogmtion of university degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates. 

The agreement will come into force 30 days after ratification. 
It will remain in force for 10 years, and will be continued 
thereafter until either party gives six months’ notice of 
abrogation. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Remembrance Sunday. 

In accordance with an announcement made by the Prime 
Minister on June 21, 1956, with the approval of H.M. the Queen, 
Remembrance Sunday was observed on the second Sunday in 
November, and will always be commemorated on that day in 
future. Sir Anthony Eden had explained that the change was 
being made to avoid inconvenience resulting from the previous 
arrangement, under which Remembrance Sunday was some- 
times observed on the first Sunday in November and sometimes 
on the second Sunday. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 7959 
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A. FIL^lNCE - LIBYA. — FrencK Ratification of 
Franco-Libyan Treaty. 


[see map] which would complete the direct link between Algeria and 
French West and Equatorial Africa. The Libyan Government had 
been asked to agree to a rectification of the frontier in that area 
which w onld leave the new road m Algerian territory 


The French National Assembly voted on Nov. 22 m favour 
of ratification of the Franco-Libyan treaty of “ friendship and 
good-neighbomlmess ” which had been signed on Aug. 10, 
1955. A motion by M. Dronne (Social Republican apparmti) 
calling for the reopenmg of negotiations was rejected by 463 
votes to 103, but the Assembly accepted by 433 votes to 150 
an amendment by M. Isorm (Independent) providing that 
instruments of ratification of the treaty should not be deposited 
imtil agreement had been reached on the delimitation of the 
Algerian-Libyan frontier. Tlie final votmg on the ratification 
Bill was 411 to 120. 


M. Daniel Mayer (Socialist), chairman of the Assembly’s Foreign 
Affairs Commission, and M. Pierre Andre, on behalf of the National 
Defence Commission, both pointed out that ratification was the 
lesser evil ” because any French refusal to evacuate the Fezzan, as 
provided in the treaty, might lead to a Libyan complamt to the 
United Nations and nught endanger the oil concessions granted by 
Libya to French petroleum interests M. Mayer stressed, moreover, 
that in the Middle East crisis the Libyan Government had shown 
“ considerable moderation compared with the extremist attitnde of 
the majority of the Arab countries ” , had tried to stop the arms 
traffic to Algeria, and had even expelled the Egyptian IMilitary 
Attaehd. M. Pierre Andr6, on the other hand, emphasized, that 
ratification without certain assurances on the delimitation of the 
Libyan- Algerian frontier would endanger French defence strategy. 

While Socialist and 
M.R P. spokesmen ex- 
pressed support for the 
ratification of the 
treaty — ^though, in the 
words of M Brrffod 
(Socialist), without 
any particular enthusi- 
asm ” — ratification was 
strongly opposed by the 
Social Republicans and 
the Poujadists. For the 
Social Republicans, 
M Jacques Soustelle 
(the former Governor- 
General of Algeria), 
gave a warmng that 
evacuation of the Fez- 
zan would play into the 
hands of the Algerian 
rebels. Both he and M 
Pierre Andr6 expressed 
widely-felt resentment 
in the Assembly when 
he complamed that 
, AT > although France was 

The map shows the roads {P%sU No 4 and ijemg asked to evacuate 
JPtstc No 6) which the French forces will men from a remote 
be allowed to use under the Franco-Libyan ^^esert area in Southern 
treaty so as to maintain communications Libya, Britam and the 
with French West and Equatorial Africa. xJ.S.A were allowed to 
The frontier in the Tarat- Ghat area will be retain forces numbering 

rectified in favour of France to enable 20,000 m Northern 

Pisie No. 4 to pass entirely through French- Libya, as well as air- 
oontrolled territory. (Lc Monde, Paris) fields 



M. Maurice Faure (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), replying 
to the debate, emphasized that under the treaty no foreign troops 
would be allowed to replace the French garrisons m the three F^zan 
oases , that France would still be allowed to use the important 
airfield linking Tunisia with the Chad territory in French Equatorial 
Africa ; that the number of convoys and men that could the 
route through Libya corresponded to what the Frenmi d^ence 
services had themselves proposed , and that France retamed the 
right for a number of years to use three aerodromes. Moreover, 
Libya had agreed to renounce the rights inherited by her under the 
Laval-Mussolini agreement of 1935, and to recognize French rights 
in the Tibestl area [on the frontier with French Equatori^ 
and negotiations were in progress on the delimitation ot the frcmtmr 
with Algeria, which was important both from the 
economic points of view, especially because of the oilfields at Eajeie 
Ratification of the present treaty would, he thought, favourably 
influence these negotiatiens. 


M. Faure also referred to the danger of a condemnation of France 
at the U N. if the treaty was not ratified, pointing out that France 
had no argument in her favour to mstify the continued presence of her 
troops in the Fezzan. He stressed that Libya had sho^ herself 
friendly and had maintained a moderate position during the recent 
crisis in the Middle Bast. 


M. Lejeune (State Secretary for the Armed Forces) stated that the 
Government had already taken a number of defence m^smes ^ 
make up for the loss of the Fezzan and to protect the Eastern Sah^a. 
In particular, certain posts in S E. Algeria had heen considerably 
reinforced; roads and aviation faclUtles greatly improved; 
preparations made to huild a new road between Tarat and Ghat 


Article 4 of the Franco-Libyan treaty provides that both 
countries will take all necessary measures to mamtain peace 
and security” in the frontier areas, winie Article 5 lays dowm that 
in the event of one of them bemg engaged in armed conflict or 
threatened by aggression, both countries would enter into 
consultations for the defence of their respective territories. 
Article 6 provides for the reinforcement of economic and 
cultural relations between the two countries. 

Among the conventions annexed to the treaty, the most important 
referred to certam military questions Article 1 of this convention 
laid down that all French mili tary forces would be evacuated from 
the Fezzan by Nov 30, 1956, at the latest. Under Article 2, the 
French forces would be replaced exclusively by Libyan forces- 
Article 3 stated that the Libyan Government would favourably 
consider French requests for transit facilities for military convoys 
coming from or gomg to the Chad territory. L’’ nder Article 4 the Libyan 
Government permitted France to use roads passmg through Libya 
for the replacement, mamtenance, and supply of the French posts at 
Fort Samt and Djanet. Article 5 laid down that the French Govern- 
ment would return to Libya the aerodrome® at Seha, Ghat, and 
Ghadames, with all technical installations ; that French technicians 
would, however, remam at these aerodromes ; that Libya would 
grant transit and landing rights at the Seba aerodrome for five years, 
and at Ghat and Ghadames for two years ; and that after the five- 
year period Libya would favourably consider any French request for 
the continuation of such rights at Seba 

Another annexe to the treaty provided for rectifications of the 
Libyan- Algerian frontier m favour of France, while the other con- 
ventions referred to economic co-operation, good-neighbourly 
relations, and cultural questions. 

The Council of the Republic approved ratification of the 
treaty on Nov. 29 by 196 votes to 92 — ^the day before the time- 
limit for the evacuation of French forces from the Fezzan. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14570 B ; I 437 <^ C*) 


B. YUGOSLAVIA. — Three-Year Sentence of Im- 
prisonment on M. Djilas. 

M. Milovan Djilas, the former Vice-President of Yugoslavia, 
was sentenced to tlxree years’ imprisonment by a Belgrade 
court on Dec. 12 after being found guilty of conductmg hostile 
propaganda and misrepresentmg Yugoslav foreign and domestic 
poheies m articles contributed to the foreign Press. Most of 
the two-day trial was held in camera at the request of the 
Public Prosecutor, on the ground that rhe case concerned 
Yugoslavia’s foreign policy and her relations with foreign 
Powers. 


The chaises related to (a) a statement made by M Djilas to the 
Agence France- Pr esse on Oct 29, and (b) an article oontrihu^d to an 
American Socialist periodical — the New I^eoAer, of New York — on 
Nov. 19. The Prosecutor alleged that m both cases M. Djilas had 
“ discredited Yugoslavia at a time of serious mtemational tension in 
Egypt and Hungary ’* by accusing the Yugoslav Government of 
" abandoning ” Hungary and of betraying its own principles and 
national interests In his statement to the Agence France-Presse 
M. Djilas had criticized Yugoslavia’s abstention at the U-N on the 
question of mili tary intervention in Hungary, and had said that 
Yugoslavia was “ threatened by the same imperialism which menaced 
the mdependence of Hungary,” while m his New Leader article he had 
said that the events m Hungary marked “ the beginning of the end of 
world Communism ” Moreover, the Prosecutor allied that M. 
Djilas had declared that power m Yugoslavia was m the hands of a 
bureancratio class— an allegation described by the Proseentor as 


* slander.” 

In calling for a severe sentence ” on M. Djilas, the Prosecutor 
•ead a statement, alleged to have heen made by M Djilas duri^ the 
prelimmary investigation, in which he had said that his interview to 
ihe Agence France-Presse and his New Leader article were designed 
:o influence world puhhc opinion and, if possible, to cause the Govern- 
nent to change its attitude over Hungary. By his actions, the 
Prosecutor declared, M Djilas had “slandered the efforts made at 
ieveloping democracy and Socialism m Yugoslavia,” supplied 
‘ enemies of Sociahst Yugoslavia with material to encourage them to 
jxercise pressure on Yugoslavia from outside,” and “ damaged the 
lasic interests of the Yugoslav people.” In passing sentence, the 
jourt said that “ the material sent abroad by Djilas for pubheation 
vas mostly incorrect and helped certam foreign quartern to intensify 
:heir efforts to intervene in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia. ’ 

M. Djilas was defended by three Belgrade lawyers and, it was 
understood, received full faoihties for his defence. 

M. Diilas was sentenced to two years’ hard labour on the 
ibove-mentioned charges. In addition he will also have to 
serve a third year in connexion with a sentence imposed on him 
in January, 1955, for cnticizmg the Government in an interview 
wnth a foreign newspaper, but suspended at the time. 
Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - Manctoter G^r^^) 

(Prev. rep. M. Djilas, 15^® -A./ 
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A. IJOTTEB KINGDOM. — National Health Service. - 
Gnillehand Committee Report on Cost of Service. - New 
System of Charges for Prescriptions. 

Tlie committee appointed m 1953 to inquire into the cost of 
the National Health Service published its report (Cmd. 9663) 
on Jan. 25, 1956. The report rejected any suggestion that there 
was widespread extravagance in the running of the 
and recommended a reduction in the charges for dental 
treatment and spectacles when financial conditions permitted, 
as well as an increase in capital expenditure on hospitals. 

The committee consisted of Mr. C. W. Guillebaud, the 
Cambridge economist (chairman) ; Professor J. W. Cook, 
Principal of the Umversity College of the South-West, Exeter 
(now the Umversity of Exeter) ; Miss B. A. Godwm, a member 
of the T.U.C. General Council ; Sir John Maude, Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 1940-45 ; and Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers, a former member of the National Coal Board. Its 
terms of reference were ‘‘to suggest means, whether by 
modifications in organization or otherwise, of ensuring the 
most effective control and efficient use of such Exchequer 
funds as may be made available, and to advise how, in view 
of the burdens on the Exchequer, a rising charge upon it can 
be avoided while providing for the mamtenance of an adequate 
service.” 

The committee’s findings and recommendations are sum- 
marized below : 

The report pointed out that in practice there was no objective 
and attainable standard of adequacy ” m the health field. If the 
test were that the N.H.S. should he able to meet every demand 
justifiable on medical grounds, it was already inadequate, and consi- 
derable additional expenditure would be required to make it adequate. 
The Government must decide each year what amount of national 
resources might he allocated to the Service, having regard to the 
competing claims of other social services and national commitments, 
and once this had been done the aim must be ** to provide the best 
service possible within the hmits of the allocation.” 

** We have found no opportunity for making reco mm endations 
which would either produce new sources of income or reduce m a 
substantial degree the annual cost of the Service,” the report stated. 
“ In some instances, and particularly with regard to the level of 
hospital capital expenditure, we have found it necessary^ in the 
mterests of future efficiency, to make recommendations which will 
tend to increase the cost ” While recognizing defects in the Service’s 
orgamzation and administration, the committee found that any 
charge of widespread extravagance, either m expenditure of money 
or use of manpower, was not home out by the evidence 

Chazges* Beviewing the various charges imposed, the committee’s 
conclusions were * (a) The Is. prescription charge did not hinder the 
proper use of the Service by the great majority of the population, 
and its removal would not improve the Service to an extent commen- 
surate with its cost. (6) The present charges for dentures should be 
retamed so long as the number of dentists remained insufficient to 
meet the potential demands on their services, (c) The charge for 
dental treatment (£1 or the authorized fee, whichever was less) was 
impeding some people from using the Service, and a reduction of 
this charge should have the highest priority when additional 
resources became available. At present the committee did not 
recommend the abolition of the charge, but they strongly favoured 
the proposal that, if financial conditions permitted, it should be 
refunded to patients who had received comprehensive treatment, 
been made dentally fit, and sought treatment again within 12 months. 
This would overcome many objections to the existing charge, and 
also make an effective contribution to preventive health id) The 
charge for spectacles constituted a barrier to some people who needed 
them, and it was therefore recommended that when resources became 
available a substantial reduction should have priority after an 
afiljustment of the dental charge. 

Organization. The committee were strougly of the opinion that it 
would be altogether premature at the present time to propose any 
fundamental change in the structure of the Service, as it was only 
begimung to grapple with the problems confronting it. What was 
most needed was a period of stability. The report rejected proposals 
for the appointment of statutory ad hoc authorities to administer 
hospital, practitioner, and local authority services ; for transferring 
the hospitals to local health authorities , and for the appointment 
of a national hoard or corporation to administer the N H.S. ” A 
servlee which costs the Exchequer more than £400,000,000 a year,” 
the committee declared, “ must he aocountahle, through a responsible 
Mmister, to Parliament.” 

Hospitals. Control. The committee rejected the proposal that 
teaching hospitals should he transferred to r^onal hospital hoards, 
on the ground that their separate status was a safeguard against the 
dangers of over-standardization and unif ormity. 

FinmfCe. The main weakness of the present system of allocating 
to hospital authorities was the apparent lack of ai consistent 
phJebhlTe. TIjlO coihinlttee were, however, opposed to 
to ho^itals* for^ three- to five-year periods, as rises in 
and ' prices of supplies, which could not he foreseen 
choldccunpletely' upset budgeting. 


Capital Expendiiure. The report emphasized that the present rate 
of capital expenditure, which averaged only one-third of the pre-war 
rate, was “ totally inadequate ” and ** cannot he allowed to contmue 
much longer without serious harm.” In view of the advanced 
obsolescence of many hospitals and the large arrears of building work, 
£30,000,000 annually would be a desirable i‘ate of capital expenditure 
in the seven years following 1957-58. At present hoards had to seek 
Mimstry approval of capital works costing more than £10,000, and 
the Mimstry had to obtain Treasury approval of works costmg more 
than £30,000 ; these limits, the committee recommended, should be 
raised to £50,000 and £100,000 respectively. 

Hospital Charges. The committee felt that the case for a hospital 
boarding charge had not been made out, m view of the relatively low 
yield likely to be obtamed, the cost of collecting the charge, aud the 
strenuous opposition which would be aroused on humamtanan 
grounds. They accepted the provision of private accommodation 
in National Health Service hospitals for patients who needed it on 
medical grounds or were prepared to pay for it, and also the prmciple 
that the user of a pay bed, having contracted out of the free hospital 
service, should pay the full cost of the accommodation and services 
provided, while makmg his own arrangements for paying the consul- 
tant of hiS choice 

Adminisiration. The report recommended that there should be 
national provision for reermtment and training of administrative 
staff. 

Family Doctors. The committee rejected a proposal that there 
should be a limited list of prescribable drugs. Every effort, however, 
should be made to stimulate doctors to review carefully their prescri- 
bing of expensive drugs and the quantities prescribed. 

Duplication of names on doctors’ lists was causing inflation at the 
rate of 300,000 to 350,000 oases annually, and in some areas the 
number of people on doctors’ hsts exceeded the estimated population. 
The existmg central register was inadequate, and a central alpha- 
betical index would appear desirable. 

Dental Services. The report rejected the proposal that responsi- 
bihty for the clmio dental services should be transferred from the 
local authorities to the health departments, but regarded it as 
essential that some balance should be kept m the levels of remunera- 
tion of the local authority services and the general dental service. 
In view of the increasingly acute shortage of dentists, the committee 
beheved there was a prvrna fame case for the employment of dental 
ancillaries. Because of limitations imposed by finance, however, it 
would be impossible to contemplate an expansion of the service 
suflScient to meet all desirable needs, whether by training more 
dentists or by dental ancillaries. 

Local Authority Services. Old People* s Homes. The committee 
noted that the welfare authority had the responsibility of providing 
residential accommodation (including nursing care in certain ciroum- 
stanoes) for aged persons who were unable to live m their own homes 
but were not in need of hospital treatment. There was a marked 
shortage of such accommodation, and further progress might be 
hindered by some local authorities’ unwiUrngness to increase their 
rate burden. The committee therefore recommended that as soon as 
financial circumstances permitted, there should be a 50 per cent 
Exchequer grant towards capital and current expenditure on this 
type of accommodation. 

Chiropody. When more resources became available, chiropody 
should be developed under the National Health Service. 

Maiemxty and Child Welfare. The report expressed the view that 
maternity and child welfare services appeared to be “ in a state of 
some confusion,” and that the time had come for an appropriate body 
to review the whole of this field to find out precisely what services, 
medical and educational, were needed for mothers and young children, 
and how they could best be provided through the framework of the 
National Health Service 

Cost of the Service. A detailed survey prepared for the committee 
by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research showed 
that the total public cost of the Service in England and Wales had 
increased from £339,600,000 m 1948-49 (including capital expenditure 
of £11,800,000) to £439,100,000 in 1953-54 (including capital expen- 
diture of £8,800,000 ) When allowance was made for the faUmg value 
of money, this was equivalent to an increase in the net current cost 
(i e. excluding capital expenditure) from £327,800,000 in 1948-49 to 
£380,800,000 (at 1948-49 prices) in 1953-54, and the share of the gross 
national income required for the current cost had faUen from 3.51 per 
cent in 1948-49 to 3.24 per cent in 1953-54. Such figures, the report 
observed, disproved the widespread hehef that there had been a vast 
increase in the cost of the Service, especially when it was taken Into 
consideration that the population had increased by nearly two per 
cent between 1949 and 1953. 

Forecasting future trends in Health Service costs, the report 
stated, was an impossible task. But if medical techniques, social 
conditions, and the character of the service were all to remain as at 
present, population changes between 1951 and 1971 might raise the 
cost of the Service by 8 per cent Of this increase, 4^ per cent would 
he due to increased population and per cent to changes in the 
balance of age groups withm the population. 

Minority Views. Reservations by two members of the committee 
were appended Miss Godwin recommended the abolition of all 
charges except that for dentures, and the integration of teaching 
hospitals into the general regional system, at least outside London. 
Sir John Maude advocated a single financial system covering the 
hospital and local authority services. 
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The GuiUebaud report was debated on May 7 in the House of 
Commons, which adopted a motion taking note of it after 
hearmg a statement by Mr. Turton, the Minister of Health. 

Mr. Turton observed that the report had made it clear that economy 
and efficiency had increased since the Service began in 1948 Perhaps 
its greatest problem was the tripartite division of the admmistrative 
strnotnre, as the problem of co-operation between the difCerent 
branches, and even within them, was not yet fnBy solved. The 
Government agreed that there should not at the present time be 
(a) any transfer to other authorities of responsibihty for hospital or 
general practitioner services, or any creation of new central or local 
authorities as recipients of particular functions ; (&) any changes in 
regional hospital hoard areas, or any transfer to the boards of 
responsibility for teaching hospitals , or (c) any transfer of dental 
chmc services from local to dental health departments. 

The co mm ittee had made a mimher of recommendations which, 
if adopted, would increase the charge fallmg on the Excheciuer, It 
had long been felt, however, that expenditure w&s falling behind the 
need, and the Chancellor of the ExcheQ.uer had announced in 
February that the programme of hospital capital expenditure would 
not be afieoted by the cuts in capital expenditure The Government 
was studying the question of what capital resources could be made 
available for further developments of the Hospital Service, as well as 
the committee’s recommendations for modifications in the arrange- 
ments for charges, and for an Exchequer grant towards the cost of 
old people’s homes. 

Of an estimated total expenditure of £560,000,000 on the Health 
Service in England and Wales in 1956-57, about £320,000,000 was 
for the Hospital Service. A departmental costing system for hospitals 
of the acute or mainly acute types with an annual expenditure of 
£150,000 or more would be introduced from April 1, 1957. 

One of the mam causes of anxiety was the growing di’ug bill, the 
hlimster continued. Expenditure on the pharmaceutical service had 
risen from £31,600,000 in 1949-50 to an estimated £52,750,000 in 
1956-57, and the average cost of a prescription had risen during the 
same peiiod fiom 3s Id. to 4s 6d. The latter increase was due 
mainly to an increase in the proportion of proprietary prescriptions 
prescribed, wbich had risen from 16 per cent m 1949 to 36 per cent m 
1956, and to the introduction of new drugs and preparations. A 
substantial saving would be possible if doctors did their best to see 
that, while no patient was deprived of necessary medicme, the 
medicines prescribed were no more expensive than was really 
reqmred. 

The quahty of administration in the Service must depend on the 
quahty of the hospital administrators, and schemes had been launched 
to ensure that the pool of administrative talent available was nation- 
wide and that every admimstrative officer had an opportunity to 
tram and improve himself to the lunit of his capacity. 

As long as unlimited financial resources were not available, hlr. 
Turton concluded, the question of priorities would arise There were 
in his opimon three mam priorities * (1) the improvement of inade- 
quate hospitals and the provision of new hospital accommodation , 
(2) the improvement of the mental and mental deficiency health 
services , and (3) the care of old people. 

A new system of chargmg for National Health Service pre- 
scriptions — Is. for each item on a prescription, instead of Is. for 
each prescription as hitherto — ^was announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Oct. 25 (see 15216 A) as one of the 
Government’s economy measures. Regulations for the increased 
charges for N.H.S. prescriptions were subsequently approved 
by the House of Commons, by 303 votes to 231, after Dr. Edith 
Sununerskill (Lab.) had moved their rejection on the ground 
that they constituted a discrimmatory tax . . . imposed on the 
infirm and sick ... in an arbitrary manner completely divorced 
from social and medical considerations,” 

(Cmd. 9663 - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 12941 A.) 

A. CHINA - PAKISTAN. — Mr. Suhrawardy’s Visit 
to Peldng. - Discussions with Mr. Chou £n-lai. 

The Prime Mmister of Pakistan, Mr. Suhrawardy, visited 
Peking at the Chmese Government’s invitation from Oct. 18-29, 
during which he had discussions with President Mao Tse-tung 
and the Chinese Pnme Mmister, Mr. Chou En-lai. 

A joint statement issued by the two Prime Ministers on Oct 23 
said that the talks, held in an atmosphere of cordiahty,” had 
covered “ a wide range of subjects ” and had contributed greatly 
to the strengthening of the existing friendly relations between the 
two countries.” The statement aflBrmed their determination to 
assist in the maintenance of peace and the relaxation of international 
tension, and expressed the conviction that, given goodwill and 
sincerity, there were no international disputes that could not be 
settled peacefully. They reaffirmed their faith in the resolutions 
adopted at the Bandung Conference, and their readiness to promote 
friendly co-operation among the Asian and African countries As a 
result of the talks, they had “ reached a further appreciation of their 
respective problems,” and were ** prepared to do their best to 
facilitate their settlement on a basis of peace and justice ” With a 
view to strengthening friendship between their two countries, they 
recogmzed the need for the development of commercial and 
cultural relations, as woU as friendly contacts.'’ 

The statement also aimounced that Mr. Chou En-lai had 
accepted an invitation to visit Pakistan. 

(Pakistan PQgh Commissioner’s Office, London) 


B. POLAND - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on 
Status of Soviet Forces in Poland. 

In conformity with the pnneiples agreed upon during the 
Soviet-Polish talks in Moscow m November, an agreement 
regulatmg the status of Soviet troops in Poland w'as signed in 
'V^arsaw on Dec. 17 by M. Rapacki (Foreign Minister) and 
General Spyehalski (Defence Almister), on behalf of Poland, and 
by M. Shepilov (Foreign Minister) and Marshal Zhukov (Defence 
Mmister) on behalf of the U.S.S.R. The Polish Prune Minister, 
M. Cyrankiewicz, and the First Secretary of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, M. Gomulka, were present at the signing 
ceremony. 

The agreement specified (1) that the numbers and locations of 
Soviet troops in Poland would be defined by special agreements 
between the two countries , (2) that no troop movements outside 
these locations would be permitted without Pohsh authorization ; 
(3) that Soviet troops m Poland, and their families, would have to 
respect Polish law and would be subject to the Polish courts ; (4) 
that persons committing crimes against Soviet military personnel 
would bear the same responsibihty as for crimes committed against 
the Polish forces ; <5) the Soviet Government would pay for any 
material damage which might be caused by the actions or negligence 
of Soviet mihtary personnel m Poland , (6) the Pohsh Government, 
in return, would compensate the U.S S R- for damage to Soviet 
property caused hy Polish nationals ; (7 ) any dispntes would be 
exammed by a Mixed Commission , (8) the two Governments would 
appoint representatives to deal with any current problems arising 
out of the presence of Soviet troops in Poland. 

The agreement stressed that ” the temporary stay of Soviet 
troops m Poland can m no way affect the sovereignty of the Pohsh 
State and cannot lead to any interference in the domestic affairs 
of Poland ” 

The pact will remain in force as long as Soviet troops stay in 
Poland, hut can. he amended by agreement between the two 
countries at any tune. — (So\det Weekly - Pohsh Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15242 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Melton By-election- 

PoUing took place on Dec. 19 in the Melton division of 
Leicestershire, the by-election being caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Anthony Nuttmg (Conservative), formerly Mmister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, owing to Ins disagreement with the 
Government’s Suez policy (see 15198 A). The result was as 
follows ; 

Pike, Miss Mervyn (Conservative) . . . 19,138 

Masters, E. J. (Labour) , . . . 16,771 


No change. Conservative majority 2,362. 

Figures at the general election were : H. A. Nutting (C.) 30,074, 
K. F. XJrwin (Lab.) 19,294— -Conservative majority, 10,780. 

The Conservative candidate received 53.29 per cent of the votes 
in the hy-election and the Lahour candidate 46.71 per cent, com- 
pared with general election percentages of 60.92 and 39.08 respec- 
tively — a Conservative declme of 7.63 per cent. 

56 52 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 80.94 per cent at the general election- The electorate numbered 
63,516, an increase of 2,530 since the general election 

Miss Mervyn Pike (38) is managmg director of a ffrm of 
pottery manufacturers. She will be the 25th woman member 
of the House of Commons. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 15x94 A.) 

D- SOUTH KOREA. — Treaty of Friendshdp, Com- 
merce and Navigation with the United States. 

A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation between 
the Republic of Korea and the U.S.A. was signed in Seoul on 
Nov. 28 by the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Walter C. Dowling, and 
the actmg Foreign Minister of South Korea, Mr. Cho Chung 
Hwan. The treaty is based on the prmciple of “ most-favoured- 
nation ” treatment, with the following reservations : (a) each 
party reserved the right to place a limit on business activities 
m transport, communications, public utilities, hankmg (invol- 
ving depository or fiduciary functions), or the exploitation of 
land or natural resources within its territories ; (b) exchange 
restrictions could be imposed if either party to the treaty had 
difficulties m its balance of payments ; (c) either party could 
impose restrictions on the entry of foreign capital. 

(New York Times) 

E. INDIA. — Akali Dal Constitutioii amended. 

A general meeting of the Akah Dal, held at Amritsar on 
Nov- 24 tmder the chairmanship of Master Tara Smgh (president 
of the Dal), decided that the Dal would in future “ concentrate 
on and confine itself to the religious, educational, cultural, 
social, and economic betterment of the Sikhs.” The meeting 
also decided to delete from the DaVs constitution a clause 
providing that no member of the Dal could join other political 
organizations without permission from the DaVs working 
committee. — (The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. X5132 B.) 
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A. INDIA. — The Naga RebelHon. i 

Senous disorders, beginning in the spring of 1955, eulminatmg 
in the summer of 1956, and eontmmng intermittently during 
the last months of the year, occurred among the Xaga tribes > 
in remote areas of Assam, leadmg to the despatch of Indian 
Army units to the area to restore order. The disturbances j 
first "broke out m the Tuengsang division (on the frontier of 
India and Burma), which is administered by the Xorth-East 
Frontier Agency (X.E.F.A.), and subsequently spread to the 
Xaga Hihs district of Assam from January 1956 onwards. 
The affected area, most of which is mountamous and thickly 
forested, covers over 4,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 215,000. The disturbances were organized by a 
section of the Xaga Xational Council — a body which, under the 
leadership of Mr. Zapu Phizo, has for some years been demanding 
the estabhshment of an independent Xaga State. 

The Xagas of India number about 400,000, di\'ided into 
over 20 tribes differmg widely m language and customs. The 
150,000 X'agas of the Tuengsang division are the most primi- 
tive, and have not entirely abandoned the practice of head- 
hunting. Those of the Naga Hills district are more advanced, 
having been strongly mfluenced by Christian missionaries, 
and are the strongest supporters of the demand for indepen- 
dence. There is also a Naga mmority m northern Manipur, 
and about 100,000 m the adjoming areas of Burma ; neither 
of these latter groups gave active support to the separatist 
movement. 

Biiring tke period of Britisk rale, proposals for forming the MU 
tribes of the Indo-Burmese frontier into a separate British colony 
(the “ Copeland plan **) were put forward m 1946, m which year the 
Naga National Council was founded with official encouragement 
After the achievement of Indian independence the Council agreed to 
accept Indian suzeramty for a trial period of 10 years, but when the 
Indian Constitution (which provides for autonomous districts in the 
tribal areas of Assam) was adopted in 1949 the Naga leaders denounced 
it as a breach of faith. The Council thereupon adopted a policy of 
non-co-operation with the Government ; no candidates for the three 
seats allotted to the Naga HiUs m the Assam Legislative Assembly 
were put forward at the 1952 general elections, and it proved impos- 
sible to establish a district council in the Naga Hills, such as were 
formed in the five other autonomous districts The separatists* 
attitude was attributed to fears that the ertension of Government 
control and improvement of communications might result in inter- 
ference with their tribal way of life, and to the traditional hostility 
between the hiU tribes and the Assamese. The Council’s policy, 
however, was not universaUy supported among the Nagas, a large 
proportion of whom co-operated with Government projects for 
community development. 

After visiting the North-East Frontier Areas m 1952, IVIr Nehru 
had drawn up a report for the gmdance of N E F-A. officials on 
relations with the tribal peoples, including the Nagas [The N.E F A 
is a direct responsibility of the Ministry of External Affairs, the 
strategic areas under its control being administered b 3 >" the Governor 
of Assam on behalf of the President of India ] In his report, wMch 
was placed before the House of the People on Sept. 30, 1955, Mr 
Nehru pointed out that the tribes differed greatly from each other, 
some being “ rather primitive ” and others “ lemarkably developed 
and advanced ’* He also emphasized that under British rule the 
tribal areas had been “ almost completely cut off from the rest of 
India,*’ and m consequence had never experienced a sensation of 
bemg m a country called India.” In these remote areas New Delhi, 
with all its paraphernalia of government, seemed to be very far 
away *’ ; on the other hand, in New Delhi itself there was “ no 
intimate appreciation ” of the existence, difficulties, and problems 
of the Naga tribal areas. 

Cntioizing the “ legalistic and bureaucratic approach ’* of certain 
officials, which had led to " a certain lack of confidence among the 
tribal folk,” Mr Nehru suggested that “ the situation in the Naga 
Hills would have been much better if it had been handled a little 
more competently by local officers, and if some officers who were 
notoriously unpopular had not been kept there.” While describing 
the demand for an independent Naga State as absurd,” Mr Nehru 
said that of the right type of officers were appointed the Nagas would 
respond fairly easily to a friendly approach ; he added, however, 
that they were ** proud and sensitive, and do not like being treated 
as subject people or being looked down upon m any way ” 

The disorders in the Tuengsang division began m March 
1955 under the leadership of a certain “ Hongking ” (who was 
suspected to be Mr. Fhizo himself), taking the form of attacks 
on members of the Assam Rifles — a semi-mihtary border police 
force — ^and on loyal village headmen. Troops were sent to the 
district in April, and on July 20, 1955, following an increase m 
terrorist activities by armed gangs, it was officially declared 
a “ disturbed area.” After military operations extending over 
many months, in which nearly 300 people were killed, Mr. 
Nebm stated in March 1956 that conditions in the affected 
£yteas had returned to normal. 

Fhfeh, vHio disclaimed all cdhnexion with the distur- 
'ffiet the 'Chief Minister Of Assam (Mr. Medhi) at 
'1955, and, together ' with other Naga 
wa declaratioh' condemning ' terrorism and 


promising that the Naga Xational Council would use peaceful 
methods only. In January 1956, however, shortly before the 
date fixed for a general meeting of the Council, Mr. Sakhrie, 
leader of the faction opposed to Blr. Phizo’s methods and 
separatist aims, was kidnapped and murdered, and terrorist 
activities broke out m the Xaga Hills district The Assam 
Government declared the district a “ disturbed area ” on 
Jan. 31, and subsequently issued a warrant for Mr. Piiizo’s 
arrest on charges of murder, noting, abduction, and complicity 
in the murdei of Mr. Saklirie. New imhtary operations were 
begun on Jan. 31 by the Assam Rifles and Indian police, and 
m March 1956 Army units were sent to the area at the Assam 
Government’s request. 

The rebels’ activities 
took the form of the 
kidnapping or murder of 
headmen and teachers, 
the burning of schools 
and loyal villages, and 
attempts to disrupt com- 
mumcations by damaging 
roads, bridges, and tele- 
graph Imes Opposition 
to these methods led to 
a split among the Naga 
leaders, the dissolution 
of the Naga National 
Council by Mr. Phizo in 
May 1956, and the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘Federated N aga 
Government ” with its 
own “Parliament,” under 
the nominal leadership 
of “ Hongking ” IMr 
Vilhoume, leader of the 
Naga “ Home Guard Aimy,” surrendered on May 27, and subsequently 
issued a statement, together with 14 other prominent Naga leaders, 
appealmg for the reorgamzation of the Council on its original basis of 
non-violence 

Mr Medhi told the Assam State Assembly on March 12 that Mr 
Phizo had issued leaflets promising bis followers that he would obtain 
arms and ammumtion “ from outside,” capture Shillong, and 
estabhsh a Naga State completely independent of India In the 
Indian House of the People, Mr. Nehru said on April 3 that the 
rebels numbered about 1,500 and were estimated to possess some 500 
serviceable guns and six light machine-guns , these had been taken 
from dumps left behind in the area after the war, and there was no 
reason to believe that arms had been obtained from any foreign 
source The local armed forces, he announced, would be placed under 
Army command, but the civilian authorities would remain responsible 
for the administration. 

Durmg April and May, 1956, Army and police forces under the 
command of Major-General Kochner carried out a number of successful 
operations, destroying three of the rebels’ strongholds before opera- 
tions were slowed down by the onset of the monsoon Mr. Nehru 
stated on May 30 that the general strategy for the present would be 
to post the armed forces m centres where they would be easily 
available to assist the population against intimidation, to organize 
loyal villagers for self-defence, and to enlist the active co-operation of 
the Nagas During June, however, the rebels intensified their 
activities around Hohima, General Koohner’s headquarters , a 
civilian motor convoy was attacked near the town on June 11, and 
Kohima itself was raided during the mght of June 13, six people 
bemg killed 

The rebels, who were believed to be suffering from a shortage of 
supplies, made no offensive move between August and October, 1956, 
and on Aug 13 fighting broke out near Kohima between rebel 
factions who favoured and those who opposed the continuation of 
violence The number of persons surrendering to the authorities 
showed a marked increase during this period, and in the last week of 
September, for the first time, two villages submitted collectively, 
handing over the rebels in their midst together with their weapons. 
Other villages had consistently remained loyal despite intense rebel 
pressure, notably Khonoma (Mr Pluzo’s birthplace), the inhabitants 
of which held out successfully for several weeks although their water 
supply had been cut off by the rebels Nevertheless, several serious 
moidents were reported m November and December. 

The Indian Florae Minister, Pandit G. B. Pant, visited 
Assam from June 29 - July 1, 1956 for discussions on the situa- 
tion with Mr. Medhi and high-ranking civil and military 
officials. New measures announced during July included the 
enrolment of a special constabulary, drawn from Naga volun- 
teers ; the creation of a new armed police force, me Naga 
Hills Battalion, to be permanently stationed in the area ; the 
appointment of Mr. Kapoor (Educational Secretary in Assam) 
as Civil Commissioner to maintain liaison between the Army 
and the civil authorities ; and the publication of a newspaper 
in several Naga dialects. 

Pandit Pant stated in the House of the People ou July 31 that 371 
rebels had been killed, whilst the Axmy and pohoe had lost 68 killed 
and 234 wounded. Strict instraotions ha^d been Issued to ensure that 
the innocent should not suffer ; villages which had been destroyed 
by the rebels or as a result of military operations were being rebuilt 
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Governmeiit assistance . medical aid, food, clothing, and 
rehabilitatioii grants were being issued where needed ; and rehef 
camps bad been opened. He emphasized, however, that there could 
be no political negotiations, either on the basis of Naga mdependence 
or before the Nagas abandoned violent methods Xevertheless, the 
Government’s offer of an amnesty for those who snrrendeied their 
weapons remained m force, and any legitimate proposals wonld 
receive favoniable consideration, as it was the Government’s pohcy 
to encourage distinctive cultures and not to interfere with traditional 
ways of Ilf© 

Hnring a debate on Ang 23, Mr. Reishang Keishang (Sociahst), 
the only Naga member of the Lok SabJia, appealed for a general 
amnesty, for talhs with Naga leaders on the creation of an autonomous 
adnimistration for the Naga areas, and for the despatch of a parha- 
mentary delegation to the Naga districts The Naga National 
Council, he said, had repeatedly attempted to meet 3Mr. Nehru, but 
the Prime jVIimster had always insisted on conditions before a meetmg 
Mr. Keishang also alleged that the Army had indulged in an “ orgy ” 
of rape, pillage, and murder, that 2,000 people whose villages had 
been burned down wei e starving m the jungle, and that over 500 were 
in prison. 

In reply Mr. Nehm stated that most of the villages destroyed had 
been burned down by the rebels or had accidentally caught hre 
durmg military operations, and that the only villages burned by the 
Army had been those occupied by rebels The Army, he declared, 
had shown remariiabl© patience m the face of considerable provo- 
cation,” and all incidents had been investigated and the guilty 
punished He himself had met IMr. Phizo and other Naga leaders 
half-a-dozen tunes m the past, and each time !Mr Phizo bad subse- 
OLuently represented the meeting as a concession to his claim for 
mdependence In consequence, he {Ivlr Nehru) had insisted that 
violence and the demand for independence must be abandoned 
before there could be any fm-ther meetmgs. An amnesty had already 
been proclaimed, the only persons excluded from it being those who 
had committed murder jMt. Nehru described the suggestion of a 
parhamentary delegation to the Naga areas as impracticable, since 
“ a battalion would have to be sent to protect it.’* 

Six Naga leaders who had repudiated Mr. Pliizo’s violent 
methods, and the demand for mdependence, met Mr. Nehru m 
Delhi on Sept- 15 and put forward proposals for the unification 
of all Naga areas m the Tuengsang division, Assam, and 
Manipur under a single administration. They claimed that 
nearly half the Naga people shared their views, and that, given 
the necessary facilities, it would be possible to wm over the 
majority of the remaining half, with the exception of about 500 
who formed the “ core ” of the rebel movement Mr. Nehru 
©•ave an assurance that as soon as peace was restored the 
Government would be willing to consider any change in the 
present set-up in full consultation with the Naga people, 
subject to the unity, integrity, and security of the Indian 
Union 

Complaints against Mr. Phizo, for whose capture a reward 
of Rs. 5,000 had been offered, and 37 other rebels, four of 
were under arrest, were filed m a magistrate’s court at Kohima 
on Oct. 1, 1 05G A number of the offences charged agmnst them 
were liable to the death penalty — (The Statesman, Calcutta - 
The Hindu, Madras - Indian High Commissioners Olhce, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Chambers’s Journal” 
ceases Publication. 

Chambers's Journal, the monthly magazine founded in 1832 
and published in Edinburgh, appeared for the last time on 
Dec. 7, the decision to discontinue publication having been 
taken because of increased costs of production. 


For 124 years Chct/mb&rs^s Journal bad been distinguisliod by tlie 
high quality of its stories, verse, and essays, its many famous 
buiors having included George Meredith, Thomas H^dy, Mari 
Edgowoith, Miss Mitford, Harriet Martmeau, Mis Gaskell, Sir 
Walter Besaut, Andrew Lang, W H Hudson, Stagey Weyxnan, and 
W W Jacobs. Its circulation, about 80,000 at the turn of the 
century, had dropped to 10,000 

Chambers's Journal was the second oldest surviving magazine 
in Britain, the oldest being Blackwood's Magazine (founded in 
1817), which, like Chambers's, made its first appearance m 
Edinburgh.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 10463 B.) 


B. GREECE. — Nationalization of Installations of 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. 

It was announced in Athens on Dec. 17 that the installations 
in Greece of Cablefand Wireless Ltd., the British-owned company 
which has operated Greek external telegraphic communications 
since 1866, would be taken over by the Greek Government on 
Jan. 1, 1957, in acooidance with an agreement in 1952 which 
providk for the ending of the company’s privileges by tlmt 
date. Submarine cables to Malta and Alexandria , 

however, remain the property of the company,-~.(Times) 


C. FRANCE - EGYPT. — The “Athos” fecident. - 
French Allegations of Egyptian Aid to Algerian Insu3> 
gents. - Recall of French Ambassador in Cairo. - French 
Complaint to Seecurity Council. 

A 400-ton motor yacht, the Athos, was intercepted by the 
French Xa\’y off the Algeiian coast on Oct. 16 while on its way 
to the Moroccan port of Nador, and was found to have on 
board 70 tons of arms intended for the Algerian msurgents. 
The French Foreign Ministry announced on Oct. 19 that, 
accordmg to the e\'idenee of the crew, the arms had been 
loaded m Alexandria during the night of Oct 4-5 by Eg\"ptian 
soldiers in uniform, undei the super\'ision of Sgv’ptian Army 
officers. In addition to the cves\, six young Algerians were 
discovered on board, who were reported to have admitted that 
they liad leceived niililary training in Cairo and were on their 
way to take up eoniniands in the Oran area wuth the rebel 
forces, for whom the arms were intended.^ This was the first 
occasion on 5\hich the French Navy had intercepted a large- 
scale attempt at gun-running in Algerian waters, only a few 
guns concealed in fishing- boats havung been discovered 
prevuously 

The Athos, a British-built vessel, had been used during the war as a 
minesweeper in the Royal Canadian Navy. Her no mi nal owner, a 
Sudanese, told the French authorities that the Egyptian Government 
had bought the yacht from him m 1954, and that he had previously 
taken part m an unsuccessful gun-running expedition m another 
yacht, the Bma, which was wrecked off the Algerian coast in 
February 1955. The cargo of the Aihos mcluded over 2,250 rifles, 
mostly of Canadian origin, 242 Itahan machine-pistols, 74 Bren guns 
of British make, 40 machine-guns, mostly of German origin, 75 
mortars, over 500,000 rounds of rifle annnuiiition, 1,860 grenades, 
over 2,000 rounds of mortar ammunition, anti-tank shells, mmes, and 
other military equipmenc The material, worth 600,000,000 French 
francs (£600,000) at ordinary prices, and 2,000,000,000 francs at 
prices rulmg in the mternational arms contraband market, would 
have been sufficient to equip over 3,000 men- 

The French Government demanded an explanation fi’om the 
Lcpyptian Embassy in Pans, which denied all knowledge of the 
matter. A communique issued by the Embassy on Oct. 20 
pomted out that the mortars and almost all the rifles found on 
the Athos were Canadian, and that Egypt, unbke Israel, had 
never received any arms from Canada.^ Tlie French Prime 
Mmister, M. MoHet, announced in the National Assembly on 
Oct. 23 that as no satisfactory explanation had been received 
from the Egyptian Government, the French Ambassador in 
Cairo would be recalled He added that the French Navy had 
been ordered to patrol the Mediterranean systematically m 
order to intercept any further attempts at gun-running. 

A formal complaint agamst Egypt was lodged with the 
Security Council on Oct. 25 hy M. Cornut-GentiUe, the French 
representative, who gave details of the seizure of the Athos in a 
letter addressed to the U.N. Secretary- General, Dr. Hammar- 
skiold. ‘‘The facts,” his letter concluded, “ provide irre- 
futable evidence of the Egyptian State’s direct responsibility 
in the rebellion m Algeria The Egyptian Government^ inter- 
vention constitutes an attack on French sovereignty m flagrant 
violation of the fundamental rules of international law, winch 
stipulates non-interference in the mternal affairs of other 
States.”— (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Suspension of Cultural 
Exchanges with Soviet Union. 

The U.S State Department announced on Dec. 3 that, wi^ 
the personal approval of President Eisenhower the U.S. 
Government had suspended its programme of cultural exchanges 
with the U.S.S.R. m protest agamst the Soviet suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising. Under this prograimne (which 
had been started in the summer under a Presidential di^ctive 
of June 29), over 100 Soviet nationals had been per^^d to 
visit the U.S.A. m 1956, while 2,500 U.S tourists had been 
granted visas to visit the Soviet Union. A State Department 
^okesman added that the cultural exchange programmes 
a?ranged with other East European countties (^efly ^^nd) 
would continue to be carried^ A 

fPrev. rep. Geneva “ Summit Conference, 143^5 A, 


E. FRANCE. — Abolition of Homework. 

A decree abolishing homework for s^ool-cMdien between 
he ages of six and 11 was issued by the French Government on 
?ov. 29, with effect from Jan. 1, 1957. Teachers were required 
]o set aade one hour a day so that children could do the same 
vork in class, and to furnish weekly progress pa^. 
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A. SPORT* — Review of Sporting Events in 1956. 

A review of the principal sporting events during 1956 is 
given below, covering cricket, association and rugby football, 
lawn tennis, rowing, athletics, and horse-racing. 

Cricket. 

County CiaampionsMp. Suirey became county champions for the 
fifth snccesBive year, the final Championship table bemg . 


First innings 
lead m match 
Ko. . — ^ . 




P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

dec. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Pomts awarded 


— 

12 


— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Surrey 


28 

15 

5 

6 

2 

1 

4 

200 

Lancashire 


28 

12 

2 

12 

2 

0 

9 

180 

Gloucestershire 


28 

14 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

176 

Northamptonshire 


28 

8 

5 

15 

0 

2 

11 

148 

Middlesex . . 


28 

11 

9 

7 

1 

1 

2 

144 

Hampshire 


28 

9 

6 

10 

3 

1 

7 

140 

Yorkshire . . 


28 

8 

7 

10 

3 

4 

6 

136 

Nottinghamshire . . 


28 

7 

4 

15 

2 

1 

9 

128 

Sussex 


28 

7 

10 

9 

2 

2 

5 

112 

Worcestershire 


28 

8 

4 

14 

2 

0 

4 

112 

Essex 


28 

6 

10 

9 

3 

5 

4 

110 

Derbyshire 


28 

7 

6 

11 

4 

0 

4 

102 

Glamorganshire 


28 

6 

9 

9 

4 

2 

6 

100 

Warwickshire 


28 

5 

11 

9 

3 

3 

2 

80 

Somerset 


28 

4 

15 

8 

1 

3 

4 

76 

Kent 


28 

4 

12 

10 

2 

1 

2 

60 

Leicestershire 


28 

3 

12 

9 

4 

1 

4 

56 


Surrey’s feat in winning the County Championship five years in 
succession was unequalled since the inception of the Championship. 
Although Nottinghamshire shared the title with Lancashire in 
1882 and won it outright in the four following years, no county 
had previonsly been champions for five years in succession. Surrey 
also achieved the distinction of being the first county since 1912 
to defeat a touring side from Anstralia (see below). 

England v. Australia Test Aiatches. The Anstrahan touring team 
visited Britain during the summer and played five Test matches, of 
which England won two, Australia one, and two were drawn — 
England thus retaining the “ ashes/* 

First Test. Match drawn. Scores • England 217 for 8 dec. (P, E. 
Richardson §1, P. B. H. May 73) and 188 for 3 dec. ; Australia 148 
(B- N. Harvey 64, J. 0. Laker 4-58) and 120 for 3 (J. W. Burke 58 
not out). Played at Trent Bridge, Nottingham. 

Second Test. Australia won by 185 runs. Scores : Anstralia 285 
(C. C. McDonald 78, J. Burke 65) and 257 (R. Benaud 9T, P. S. 
Trueman 5-90, T. E. Bailey 4-64) ; England 171 (P. B. H. May 63, 
H. R. MiUer 5-72) and 186 (P. B. H. May 53, K. R. MiUer 5-80, 
R. G. Archer 4-71). Played at Lord’s. 

Third Test. England won by an innings and 42 runs Scores ♦ 
England 325 (P. B. H. May 101, C. Washbrook 98) ; Anstralia 143 
(J. C. Laker 5-58, G. A. Lock 4-41) and 140 (R. N. Harvey 69, J. C. 
Laker 6-55 ). Played at Headlngley, Leeds. 

Fourth Test, England won by an innings and 170 runs Scores . 
England 459 (Rev. David Sheppard 113, P. E. Richardson 104, M. C. 
Cowdrey 80) ,* Austraha 84 (J. C, Laker 9-37) and 205 (O. C. McDonald 
89, J. C. Laker 10-53). Played at Old Trafiord, Manchester. 

J. O. Laker, of Surrey, performed the unprecedented feat for a 
Test match of takmg 19 Australian wickets for 90 runs, including all 
ten wickets m Austraha’s second innings. [In the match in which 
Surrey beat the AustraUans, referred to above, J C. Laker took all 
10 Australian wickets in one inmngs for 88 runs.] 

Fifth Test. Match drawn. Scores . England 247 (D Compton 94, 
P B. H. May 83 not out, R. G. Archer, 5-63) and 182 for 3 dec. (Rev. 
David Sheppard 62) ; Austraha 202 (K. R. Miller 61, J O. Laker 
4-80) and 27 for 5 wickets (J. C. Laker 3-8). Played at The Oval. 

The Australian touring team consisted of I, W, Johnson (Victoria), 
capt., K. R. Miller (New South Wales), vice-oapt , R. G. Archer 
(Queensland), R. Benaud (N.S.W.), P. Burge ((Queensland), J. Burke 
(N.S.W.), I. D. Craig (N.S.W.), P. Crawford (N.S.W.), A. K, Davidson 
(N.S.W.), B. N. Harvey (Victoria), G. Langley (South Austraha), 
R. R. Lindwall (Queensland), K. Mackay (Queensland), L. Maddocks 
(Victoria), C. C. McDonald (Victoria), J. Rutherford (Western 
Australia), and J. Wilson (South Australia). 

University Match. The 112th University cricket match was drawn. 
Scores : Cambridge 303 for 7 dec. <R. O’Brien 146) and 134 for 5 dec ; 
Oxford 247 for 9 dec. (M. J. K. Smith 117, G. Goonesena 5-77) and 
58 for 5 wickets. 

M. J. K. Smith, the Oxford captain set up two new records in this 
match : (i) by becoming the first player to score a century in three 
consecutive University matches, and ( 11 ) by scoring 477 runs in 
University matches, thereby exceeding the previous highest aggregate 
of 467 runs set up by the Nawab of Pataudi. 

Rethrement of Sir Leonard Hutton. Mr. Leonard Hutton (39), tbe 
Yorkshire and England captain, announced his retirement from 
flrst-dlass cricket on Jan. 17, 1956, on the advice of an orthopaedic 
specfiailst. In the course of his career he captained England in 23 
Te^ matches against Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, 
Pnl&tan, and the West Indies ; scored 39,950 runs for an average of 
hit 129 centuries. His biggest innings was his 364 against 
fifth Test at The Oval in 1938. He was succeeded in 


the England eaptamcy by Mr. Peter May, of Surrey, who led England 
in the five Test matches against Austraha in 1956. A kmghthood was 
conferred on Mr Hutton in the last Birthday Honours List (see 
14905 A) 


Association Football. 


Football League. League champions — ^Manchester United , 
runners-up — Blackpool ; promoted to Division I — Shefifield Wednes- 
day and Leeds Umted , promoted to Div. II — Grimsby Town and 
Leyton Orient (from Divisions III North and South respectively) ; 
relegated to Division II — Huddersfield Town and Sheffield United ; 
relegated to Division III — Hull City and Plymouth Argyle. 

Scottish League. League Champions — Glasgow Rangers ; runners- 
up — ^Aberdeen , promoted to Division A — Queen’s Park and Ayr 
Umted ; relegated to Division B — Clyde and Stirling Albion. 


International Championship. The international championship was 
shared for the first time by aU four home countries, the final table 


being as follows . 

P. 

W. 

D. 

L 

( 

F. 

GroaJs 

A 

Pts. 

England 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Scotland 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Whales 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

Ireland . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 


Results of championship matches were as given below : 
Ireland 2, Scotland 1 (Belfast). 

Wales 2, England 1 (Cardiff). 

England 3, Ireland 0 (Wembley). 

Scotland 2, Wales 0 (Hampden Park, Glasgow). 

Wales 1, Ireland 1 (Cardiff). 

Scotland 1, England 1 (Hampden Park, Glasgow). 


International Matches against Foreign Countries. International 
matches were played by England against Brazil, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, Spain, and Sweden, and by Scotland and Wales against 
Austria, with the following results : 

England 4, Brazil 2 (Wembley). 

England 5, Denmark 1 (Copenhagen). 

England 5, Finland 1 (Helsinki). 

England 3, Germany 1 (Berlin). 

England 4, Spam 1 (Wembley). 

England 0, Sweden 0 (Stockholm). 

Scotland 1, Austria 1 (Hampden Park, Glasgow). 

Wales 1, Austria 2 (Wrexham). 


F.A. Cup. Won by Manchester City, who beat Birmingham City 
3-1 at Wembley on May 5, 1956. 


Scottish Cup. Won by Heart of Midlotbian, who beat Glasgow 
Celtic 3-1 at Hampden Park on April 21, 1956. 


F.A. Amateur Cup. Won by Bisbop Auckland, who beat Corintbian- 
Casuals 4-1 at Middlesbrough (April 14, 1966) after a 1-1 draw at 
Wembley. Bishop Auckland won the Amateur Cup for the second 
year in succession and for the ninth time in the club’s history. 


Rugby Union Football. 


lutematioual Championship. Won by Wales, tbe final table being 
as follows : 



P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Points 

F. A. 

Pts. 

Wales . 

.. 4 

3 

1 

0 

25 

20 

6 

England 

4 

2 

2 

0 

43 

28 

4 

France 

4 

2 

2 

0 

31 

34 

4 

Ireland 

4 

2 

2 

0 

33 

47 

4 

Scotland 

4 

1 

3 

0 

31 

34 

2 

Results of the championship matches 

were as given 

below 



Scotland 12 pomts, France ml (Edinburgh) 

England 3 points, Wales 8 points (Twickenham) 

France 14 points, Ireland 8 points (Paris), 

Wales 9 points, Scotland 3 points ((Cardiff). 

England 20 points, Ireland ml (Twickenham). 

Ireland 14 pomts, Scotland 10 points (Dublin). 

Ireland 11 points, Wales 3 points (Dubhn) 

Scotland 6 pomts, England 11 points (Edinburgh). 

Wales 5 points, France 3 points (Cardiff). 

France 14 points, England 9 points (Pans). 

County Championship. Won by Middlesex, who beat Devon by 
13 pomts to 9 pomts at Twickenham on March 10, 1956. 

University Match. Won by Oxford, who beat Cambridge by 
9 points to 5 pomts at Twickenham on Dec, 6, 1956. 


Lawn Tejtmis. 

Wimbledon Championships. The Wimbledon Championships for 
1956 ended as follows 

Men’s Smgles — L. A. Hoad (Australia) beat E. R. Rosowall 
(Australia) 6-2, 4-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles — ^Miss Shirley Fry (U.S A.) beat Miss Angela 
Buxton (Great Britain) 6-3, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles — ^L A. Hoad and K. R. Rosewall (Australia) beat 
N Pietrangeli and 0. Sirola (Italy) 7-5, 6-2, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles — ^Miss Angela Buxton (Great Britain) and Miss 
Althea Gibson (U S.A.) beat Miss F. Muller and Miss D. G. Seeney 
(Australia) 6-1, 8-6, 

Mixed Doubles — V. Seixas and Miss Shirley Fry (U.S. A.) beat 
G. Mulloy and Miss Altbea Gibson (U.S A.) 2-6, 6-2, 7-5. 
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keesixg’s coxtempokasy aechives 


Rowing. 

Henley Royal Regatta. Tlie winners of the various trophies m the 
1956 Royal Regatta were as follows : 

Grand Ghalleuge Cup — French Army beat Three Towns (Sweden) 
by one length m 7 min. 6 seconds. 

Ladies* Plate — ^Peterhouse (Cambridge) beat Magdalene College 
(Cambridge) by a quarter of a length m 7 mm. 41 seconds. 

Prmcess Elizabeth Cup — Eton College heat St Paul’s School by 
two-thirds of a length in 7 mm. 25 seconds 

Thames Cup — ^Prmceton Umversity (U S.A ) beat the Royal Air 
Force by one length in 7 mm. 10 seconds. 

Stewards’ Cup — Thames R C. heat London R C. by SJ lengths in 
8 min. 6 seconds 

Visitors’ Cup — ^Merton College (Oiaord) heat Magdalene College 
(Cambridge) by two lengt.hs m 7 mm. 47 seconds. 

Wyfold Cup — Royal Engineers beat BrocIodUe R C. (Canada) by 
four feet in 7 min 56 seconds. 

Silver Goblets — R. J. Thompson and G, M. Wolfson (Pembroke 
College, Cambridge) beat A. M Clay and W. E. Findlay (Marlow 
R.C.) by three lengths m 8 min. 45 seconds. 

Double Sculls — S. G. Rand and W. H Rand (Royal Air Force) boat 
J- Marsden and D. V. Melvm (London R-C.) by 1 J lengths in 7 min. 
47 seconds. 

Diamond Sculls — T. Eocerka (Poland) beat T. A. Fox (London 
R.C.) by four lengths in 8 min 37 seconds 

University Boat Race. The 102nd Umversity Boat Race (March 24, 
1956) was won by Cambridge, who beat Oxford by a length and a 
quarter in 18 mmutes 36 seconds — ^the fourth fastest time in the 
history of the race 

Athletics, 


The Four-Minute Mile. Derek Ibbotson (Britam), competing at 
the White City on Aug. 6, 1956, in an athletics match against 
Czechoslovakia, equalled Dr Roger Banmster’s record of 1954 by 
runnmg the mile in 3 minutes 59 4 seconds Nine athletes have now 
run the mile in under four minutes : 

J M. Landy (Australia) 


W. Bailhe (Australia) 

Dr. Roger Banmster (Britam) 
L. Tahori (Hungary) 

R. Delaney (Eire) 

G. Nielson (Denmark) 

G. D Ibbotson (Britain) 

C. H. Chataway (Britain) 

B. S. Hew son (Britain) 


3 min. 58 sec. 

3 mm . 58.6 see. 
3 min. 58.8 sec. 
3 min. 59 sec. 

3 mm. 59 sec. 

3 min. 59.1 sec. 
3 ram. 59 4 sec. 
3 min. 69.8 sec. 
3 mm. 59.8 sec. 


Horse Racing. 

The results of the five “ classic ” races and the Grand National 
were as follows ; 

The Derby, M Pierre Wertheimer’s Lavandxn (W. R. Johnstone) 
beat Montaval by a neck, with Irish Rmstar third. Run at Epsom on 
June 6, 1956 

The Oaks. Madame L. Voltorra’s Sicarelle (F Palmer) hea^tjaman 
by three lengths, with Yasmin third. Run at Epsom on June 8, 1956. 

St, Leger. Mr. R B. Strassburger’s Canibreiner (F. Palmer) beat 
Bornboam by three-quarters of a length, with French Beige third. 
Run at Doncaster on Sept. 12, 1956. 

2.000 Guineas. Mr. Anthony Samuel’s OiLles de Reis (F. Barlow) 
beat Chantelsey by a length, with Buisson Ardent third. Run at 
Newmarket on May 2, 1956. 

1.000 Guineas. Sir Victor Sassoon’s HoneyUght (E. Bntt) beat 
Midget II by two lengths, with Arietta third. Run at Newmarket 
on May 4, 1956. 

Grand National. Mrs. L Carver’s F S.B (D. Dick) heat Gentle 
Moya by ten lengths, with Royal Tan third. Run at Amtree on 
March 24, 1956. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (146x0 A.) 


A. PAKISTAN. — Visit of Afghan. Prime Minister. 

The Afghan Prime Minister, Prmce Mohammad Sardar Daud 
Khan, visited Karachi from Nov. 24 - Dec. 1 as the guest of the 
Pakistani Government, thereby returning the visit to Kabul 
by President Mirza in August last. Durmg his stay Prmce Daud 
Klian liad important discussions with President Mirza and Mr. 
Suhrawardy, the Pakistani Prune Minister. 

A joint commumqu6 issued on Deo 1 stated that the conversations 
had taken place “ in an atmosphere of warmth and cordiality ” and 
had “ proved the value of personal contacts ” The statement went 
on “ These conversations have substantially contributed to a 
better appreciation of the respective views held in regard to the 
question of ‘ Pushtoonistan,* which has been a subject of discussion 
between the Afghan Prime Minister and the leaders of Pakistan. It 
Is the intention of the two Governments to continue their efforts 
to remove all differences between the two countries through friendly 
discussions.” It was also stated that Mr. Suhrawardy had accepted 
an invitation from Prince Daud Khan to visit Afghanistan. 

A Foreign Oifice spokesman in Karachi said that the 
reference to Pushtoonistan ” merely took note of the fact 
that the Afghan Government regarded this concept,” which 
was “ purely their own,” as “ the only political difference 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan.” It had, however, been 
made clear to the Afghan Prime Minister that this concept was 
entirely unacceptable to Pakistan, since no such problem in 
fact existed. — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15071 C.) 


B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
•— Denationalizatiozi and Development of Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Industry. 

The Southern Rhodesian Government announced on Oct. 17 
that it had reached agreement in principle with leading British 
steel manufacturers, the Messina (Transvaal) Development 
Company, and other British and Rhodesian financial interests 
to denationalize the Rhodesian iron and steel industry, which 
had been nationalized in 1942 (see 5632 C) when the* Rhode- 
sian Iron and Steel Commission (RISCOM) was set up. 

The statement said that the Government, after a “ most detailed 
investigation ” which had included three independent technical 
reports, was satisfied that the denationalization of the Sonthem 
Rhodesian iron and steel mdustry, accompanied by an expansion 
programme m keepmg with the country’s development, was m the 
best mterests of the Federation,” as it would not only give the 
greatest impetus to mdustrial expansion but would also enable the 
Federation to produce steel at a price comparing favourably with 
other world steel producers. 

The technical reports had mdieated that not only could this be 
achieved once a balanced unit had been created, but that when tins 
stage of development had been reached profits could be made that 
would give a fair cash return to shareholders and at the same time 
would he sufficient to make an extensive contribution to the financing 
of further development as the Federation expanded. This pohey, 
which conformed to that of all large steel concerns in the world, 
including those m South Africa, would be adopted by the new 
organization with the full support of the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment The ** vast improvement in production and management at 
RISCOM ” had been a major factor in bringing the present 
negotiations to a successful contusion.” 

The mam pomts covered in the agreement were as follows ; 

(а) Subject to the approval of the interested parties, a new pubhc 
limited liabihty company, the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Corporation, 
would be formed as from Jau. 1, 1957, to control and develop the 
Rhodesian iron and steel mdustry. The participating interests would 
probably mclude the Lancashire Steel Corporation Ltd., Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ltd , the Colonial Development Corporation, the Anglo- 
American Corporation, Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust, the British South Africa Company, 
and the Southern Rhodesian Government. 

(б) The new corporation would he headed by a board of directors 
on which the Southern Rhodesian Government would be represented. 

(c> No single participating company would have a controlling 
interest in the corporation. 

id) An imtial development programme costing £8,000,000, the 
finance for which had already been secured, would be put in hand 
immediately. It contemplated the completion withm four to five 
years of a well-halaneed unit producing 150,000 tons of ingots a year 
and 500-600 tons of pig-iron for sale a week, rising later to 250,000 
tons of fimshed steel. The programme, which had been tuned to 
coincide with the production of power from the Kariha project, would 
include the erection of coke ovens, sintering plant, a large blast 
furnace, two additional open-hearth furnaces, and extensive altera- 
tions to existing rolling mills, as well as the acquisition of the Bukw© 
or© reserves 

(e) The Lancashire Steel Corporation, together with Stewarts and 
Lloyds, would be directly responsible to the board of directors of the 
new Corporation for the development of the iron and steel works at 
RedchfE (Que Que) and Bulawayo. 

(J) The Redcliff township, with the exception of the club and 
spoits fields, would be retained by the Government, hut the new 
corporation would hold a five-year option to purchase it at its hook 
value of £800,000. 

{g) The Rhodesian Steel Sales Co. Ltd , would continue to operate 
so as to ensure that iron and steel products were fairly distributed 
to consumers. A Government representative would iom its board. 

(h) A detailed independent investigation mto the assets and stock 
of RISCOM had shown that, ” subject to very minor adjustments,” 
the Southern Rhodesian Government’s present investment was fairly 
represented by physical assets. This mvestment would be re-invesfced 
in the new corporation, partly m equity shares and the balance in 
4 per cent second debenture Stock maturing m 30 years. To assist 
the corporation in financmg the new development programme, the 
Government had agreed to re-invest all the interest aocrumg to it 
during the first five years. 

(i) The Government’s iron-ore reserves would not be sold hut, in 
lieu, a royalty would be paid by the Corporation on all iron-ore and 
lime extracted. 

It was reported in the British press that the mam objective 
of the scheme was to develop Southern Rhodesia’s large iron- 
ore deposits, owned by the Government through RISCOM and 
by the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, During 
the past two years production of finished steel had risen from 

25,000 tons a year to 50,000 tons, while during October RISCOM 
had exported over 2,000 tons of pig-iron to South Africa for the 
first time. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury - Tunes 
- Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Steel Nationalization, 5632 C ; 
Kariba Power Project, 14125 A ; RISCOM, 14751 A.) 
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KEESING^S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


December 22 — 31, 1966. 


A. XJNTTED KINGDOM. — The X956 Trades Umoa 
Congress. - Abandonment of Wage Restraint Policy. 

Tlie SStli Trades Union Congress was held at Brighton on 
Sept. 3-7 under the presidency of Mr. AV. B. Beard. The most 
important decision taken by the Congress was the outright 
rejection of the Cliancellor of the Exchequer s appeal for wage 
restraint (see 15070 A) and the assertion of the trade umons’ 
right to use their full bargaining strength, thus ending the 
period of co-operation betw’een the T.U.C. and the Government 
which began m 1939. Other subjects discussed included auto- 
mation, Che 40-hour week, the Suez Canal dispute, the Cj'prus 
situation, and the period of National Service 

In ins presidential address Mr. Beard emphasized the need for 
increased output and greater industrial efficiency, urged the Govern- 
ment to be more resolute m tackhng the question of industrial 
investment, and outhned the elementary principles of mdustnal 
decency ” which should be put mto practice in dealing with problems 
of labour redundancy. 

IMr. Beard asserted that the “ Tory policy of injectmg money into 
the private purse/’ together with the elimination of physical controls, 
had increased luxury spending and infiationary difficulties, whilst 
the Government’s encouragement of manufactnrers to “ rake the 
easy Ime of supphnng the home market ” had brought about a 
reduction in exports and made the balance-of-payments position 
more precarious. One way to greater industrial efficiency was a high 
level of industrial investment, but many firms and industries appeared 
unwilling to provide an adequate amount for this purpose. “ There 
is no direction of investment by the Government,” he declared, 

or any evidence of compelling pressure on private industry to be up 
and domg in the markets of the world » The Government must be 
more resolute m tackhng this question of investment, or must make 
way for those who will. Investment pohcy should involve full 
consultations with the trade unions, not only on the question of 
productivity, but also on its effects on employment, prices, profits, 
working conditions, and labour mobihty. If a worker has to change 
has 30 b or learn a fresh one, he should know as long a tune ahead as 
possible If he has to leave his firm he should in some cases have fair 
compensation in Ime with previous service. These are elementary 
prmciples of mdustrial decency and must be put into common 
practice.” 

The more important subjects discussed and resolutions 
adopted by the Congress are summarized below under cross- 
headings 

Abandonment of Wage Restraint Policy. The announcement that 
the General Council had rejected the Government’s appeal for the 
continued exercise by umons of restraint m wage demands was made 
by Mr. Wilfrid Heywood, chairman of the T U.O Economic Com- 
mittee, who mtroduced the section of the General Council’s report 
dealmg with economic pohcy and organization 


After asserting that the Government’s rehance on monetary 
instruments to reduce the pace of economic activity had already 

yielded a crop of unemployment ” m many mdustries, Mr Heywood 
recalled that the T.U.C had given repeated warmngs that this policy 
involved ‘‘ unnecessary hardships, discrimination against social 
investment of the best kmd, and the rendermg idle of some of the 
country’s economic resources at a time when there is overwhelming 
need for higher production.” He added : “ It is plam that if our 
economic fortimes are to he determmed by the pressure of market 
and financial forces, the efficient use of our resources and the con- 
tinuation of full employment are bound to be in jeopardy. It is 
necessary to maintain a framework of controls as a protection against 
the fluctuations in world trade to which we are always exposed ” 

As regards the Government’s sotto voce suggestions that there 
should be wage restraint even in the past year, when prices have 
been rismg,” the General Council had replied that it was beyond their 
power ** to devise measures which would prevent applications from 
being submitted if prices contmue to rise.” After attributmg about 
one-third of the increase in the cost-of -Living index since 1951 to 
changes m taxation policy and the reduction of subsidies, Mr 
Heywood referred to the Government’s appeals to industry to 
stabihze prices, declaring that promises given by nationalized 
indnstries and other employers to hold prices constant could not be 
regarded as a reason for the witholdmg of wage demands. He added 
“ W© welcome action by the Government which effectively keeps 
down the general level of prices and relieves the pressure of the 
cost- of -living on the poorer section of the community But if this 
pohcy IS to be the excuse for rejecting applications for better condi- 
tions without regard to the merits of those applications, then we are 
opposed to it- Congress will not at present accept a Government- 
induced wage restraint policy brought up the backstairs ” 


At the same time Mr. Heywood stressed, however, that umon 
executive committees must act with responsibility, since trade 
umonists would admit, if they were honest, that much of their 
Efforts in the past 10 years had been self-defeating ** Generally, 
wages which leave us all where we were are an advantage to no-one 
except our competitors,” he declared. But equally a wages 
’ when prices are rising is out of the question So the 
say that .wage applications must be considered 
sensibly m the ligl^t of all the facts , W© have the 
Etc© *po believe that our unions will conduct their affairs 
That is the sat eguaird for full employment — 
letehee M tTOgbod' sense of our members and executive committees.” 


:Mr Frank Cousins, general secretary of the Tiansport and General 
Workers’ Union, thereupon moved a composite resolution on wages 
pohcy, sponsored by the T G W U and supported by 1 1 other unions 

The resolution (a) placed a large measure of responsibility for 
recent mfiationary trends ” on the Government’s failure to main- 
f.am and improve the export trade ” , (5) declared that by aban- 
domng economic controls the Government had deprived itself 
of the most effective means of recovering control in a crisis ” , 
(c) asserted labour’s right to bargain with capital on equal terms in 
order ‘ to protect the workers from the dislocations of an unplanned 
economy ” ; (d) rejected proposals ‘‘ to recover control by wage- 
restramt and by using the nationahzed industries as a drag-anchor 
for the drifting national economy ”, (e) warned the Government 
that rehance on monetary controls could not increase production but 
would ” mevitably lead to erratic markets and to damage over wide 
fields of industry ” , and (/) instructed the General Council to make 
renew ed representations to the Government for a return to a planned 
economy, based on effective economic controls 

Mr Cousms mamtamed that the resolution did not represent “ a 
sudden upheaval of thought within the trade umon movement,” but 
was “ the result of a cumulative development.” He complained that 
the Government had ignored representations about its economic 
pohcy made by the trade unions through the T U.G and the Joint 
Advisory Council, and stressed that the T G W U did not intend to 
rest content with passing resolutions Speaking of labour’s claim to 
bargain with capital on equal terms, Mr Cousins declared “We 
say that in a period of freedom for all w’e are part of that all We are 
not prepared to stand down and see our conditions worsening . We 
are determmed to reject proposals for controls by 'wage restraint, 
but we are not ‘ going on the rampage ’ ” 

In the ensuing debate Mr J Campbell (National Umon of 
Railwaymen) said the Government’s “ laissez faire philosophy” was 
“ incompatible with wage restraint,” and declared that any imion 
agreeing to the Chancellor’s proposals would “ cease to be a trade 
union and become a mere Government appendage ” After Mr 
Arthur Horner (National Umon of Mmeworkers) had warned the 
Govemment that the N U M would not hold back claims because of 
price stabihzation undertakings given by the National Coal 
Board, support for the motion was expressed on behalf of many other 
umons, mcluding the Furmture Trade Operatives, the Chemical 
Workers, Tailors and Garment Workers, Constructional Engineers, 
Boilermakers, and Foundry Workers Mr Beard thereupon intimated 
that the General Council also supported the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Automation. Opening the debate on this subject, Mr James 
Crawford (chairman of the T U.C. Production Committee) stressed 
that in the coming “ period of qmckemng industrial advance ” it 
would be fatal for Bniam to lag behind, and that responeibihuy for 
keeping the economy healthy and buoyant rested with the Govern- 
ment, the employers, and the trade unions The umons favoured 
techmcal change, provided that m the transfer the conditions of their 
members were safeguarded Their greatest difficulty would probably 
be mth the employers, and the field m which human relations 
problems could arise should be narrowed by bringing these problems 
as far as possible withjn the scope of formalized agreements between 
umons and management Meanwhile, the Government should 
encourage "wise capital investment and more technical traimng 
“ The unions want to co-operate if they can be brought m on the 
ground floor,” ]Hr Cra'wford declared. ” If the Government and 
the employers act m the right spirit, organized labour will face the 
change -mth courage, knowing that its members are being protected.” 

Congress then debated two composite resolutions, moved respec- 
tively by Mr. H L Haxell (Electrical Tracies Umon) and Mr A H. 
Kmght (Association of Supervisory Staffs and Tecbnicians). Mr 
HaxelTs resolution {a) recognized that automation could bring about 
better hving standards and greater leisure , (5) stressed, however, 
that trade umon interests must be safeguarded against any “ ruthless 
application of automation ” by employers , and (c) called for full 
discussions between employers and workers before automation was 
mtroduced, so as to ensure proper consideration of recruitment and 
trammg pohcies, avoidance of redundancy, and maintenance of 
earmngs. 

Mr Haxell argued that the aspect of automation which would 
mduce employers to invest their capital in it was the possibility of 
reducing labour costs by producing the same goods with fewer 
workers, and that it was “ futile to imagine ” that they would be 
motivated by “ a desire to increase the size of the national cake or to 
improve the country’s financial position.” “ It is sheer humbug to 
suggest that automation m a capitalist society will improve the lot of 
the people or the country’s economy,” he went on “ On the contrary, 
m spite of the possibihty of an apparent temporary improvement, 
ultimately it may well lead to higher profits, a reduction in the 
labour force required and m the purchasing power of the people, 
unemployment, and the economic crises which mevitably flow from 
these conditions Only imder a planned economy can one expect the 
benefits of improved methods of production to bo enjoyed by the 
whole community ” The Labour movement must therefore force the 
Government and the employers to adopt measures that would 
simultaneously bring increased wages, improved purchasing power, 
lower prices, and a reduction of profit -margins. 

Mr Kmght’s resolution {a) deplored the Government’s “ negative 
and muddled attitude ” on automation ; and (d) asked the General 
Council to call on the Prime Minister to sot up a permanent Com- 
mission or National Planning Board for automation, under the 
control of a responsible Minister and Including representatives of the 
T.U.C., employers, and scientists. The Commission should be charged 
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mth (i) deciding when and where automation could be most efficiently 1 
introduced in the national interest , brmgmg about standardiza- ! 
tion of electronic eq.mpment and control mechamsms , dii) agreemg 1 
on proceduies for joint consultation befoie new plant and equipment ' 
was introduced , (iv) pioposing measures for compensation and | 
protection against hardship j 

After debate, !Mr Crawford stated that the General Council w'ere | 
mvestigating the probable impact of automation on industrial i 
conditions, and adnsed the Congress to support the first resolution | 
but to reject the second The E T U resolution wns theieupon { 
adopted with only two dissenting votes, the lesointion of the Associa- 
tion of Supervisoiy Staffs and Techniciens being rejected by 6,418,000 
votes to 1,766,000 

The 40-hour Working Week. The debate on this subject was 
intitiated by Mr J J arvie (Blacksnntb, Forge and Smithy Workers’ 
Society), who moved a resolution declaring the time opporttine to 
achieve a 40-hour week IVIr Jar vie argued that the present conditions 
of full employment placed the unions in a better bargaimng position 
than they would occupy if unemplo^uneut returned and trade union 
orgamzation became weakened Supporters of the motion included 
three Communist delegates — Mi Scott (Amalgc^i c ted Engineering 
Umon), Mr Foulkes (Electrical Trades Umon), and Mi Abe Moffat 
(National Umon of hlineworkers) — whilst the mam opposition came 
from the Transport and General Workers, Geneial and Mumeipal 
Workers, and the Shop, Distributive, and Alhed Workers. 

Mr Frank Cousins, for the General Council, asked that the resolu- 
tion should be withdrawn and redrafted He explained that although 
the General Council were in favour of the 40 -hour week, it did not 
consider the time ripe for it and was not prepared to give immediate 
and automatic support to any umon which sought to reduce working 
hours, regardless of circumstances 

The resolution was nevertheless carried by 4,209,000 votes to 

3.683.000 

The Suez Canal Dispute. An emergency resolution, submitted by 
Mr O J Geddes (vice-chamman of the General Council) (a) affirmed 
that guaranteed freedom of navigation of the Canal to ships of all 
nations was essential to the maintenance and improvement of 
workers* living standards at home and overseas , (6) expressed the 
hope that the 18-Poyer plan to solve the Suez pioblem would lead 
to a speedy and satisfactory settlement , (c) demanded that if the 
talks failed, however, force should not be used until the question had 
been referred to the U.N Orgamzation and its consent obtained 
The resolution was carried unanimously 

The Cyprus Situation. The debate on Cyprus centred on a motion 
(sponsored by the National Union of Shale Miners and Oil Workers) 
calling for a peaceful solution of the problem based on (o) an end to 
repressive measures ; (b) the release of all political and trade umon 
detainees , (c) the return of Archbishop Makanos , (d) the with- 
drawal of British troops from Cyprus The motion was defeated by a 
large majority after Sir Yincont Tewson, for the General Council, 
had pointed out that the pioblem was not only a colonial one, and 
that the interests of Turkey had also to be considered 

National Service. Mr. John Wood (National Umon of Mmeworkers) 
charged the General Council with failure to carry out the terms of the 
1955 resolution calling tor an immediate reduction in the National 
Service period. He called on Congress to instruct the General Council 
to waste no more time waiting upon the Tory Government *’ and 
to make it clear that the T U C was “ piepaied to use the full powers 
of Congress to implement the resolution ” A motion was thereupon 
moved by Mr. A G Tomkins (National Union of Fui-mture Trade 
Operatives) calling for a ‘‘ speedy and progressive reduction in the 
period of compulsory service,” and urging the Government to press 
actively for disaimamont through the United Nations After debate, 
Sir Thomas Williamson accepted the motion on behalf of the General 
Council, and it was carried accordingly. 

Relations with Trade Unions in Commnmst Countries. Sir Ymcent 
Tewson reaflirmed that the T U C ’s ‘‘ present limited contacts with 
muons m Communist countries must preclude association with the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions and trade 
muon centres behind the Iron Curtain ” He stressed that Commumst 
nmons were not free to determine their policies independently of the 
State, and that the T.U O must remain loyal to the non-Comniumst 
I 0 F.T U and avoid giving muons m the Colomes and underdeveloped 
countries the impression that it had “ departed from its historic role 
of supporting democracy.” 

Congress then debated a resolution, sponsored by the United 
Society of Boilermakers and supported by the Association of Engin- 
eering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen a.nd the Constructional 
Engineering Umon, which claimed that the disbanding of the Comin- 
form and recent developments in the U.S.S.R made the time oppor- 
tune for re -considering the relationship between the I 0 F T U. and 
the W F.T.U., as many matters of common purpose could be 
resolved by discussions between these two organizations.” After 
Sir Vincent Tewson had declared that the T U C.*s efforts to bmld up 
democratic unions in underdeveloped countries were being “ deliber- 
ately sabotaged by the W.F.T.U the resolution was defeated by 

6.052.000 votes to 1,922,000. 

Two further motions proposing closer relations with Soviet unions 
were discussed together. The first, sponsored by the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers and supported by the Fire Brigades Umon, 
proposed an approach to the Soviet unions “ with a view to estab- 
lishing closer relations ** The second (sponsored by the National 
Union of Public Employees) suggested that a T.U C team should 
visit the U.S.S.R to examine Russian industrial techniques, and that 
Russian trade union leaders should pay a reciprocal vlBit to Britain. 


Sir Vincent Tewson pointed out, hovever, that both motions were 
eontrarv to the General CnunciTs report, which distinguished between 
exchange visits to Eussia for tecLmeal and cultural purposes and 
contacts m the OT*ganizationel field ; the motions were thereupon 
defeated, the first on a show of hands and the second by 4,638,000 
votes to 3 412,00u 

All the members of the Genera! Council were re-elected for 
1956-57. The General Coimcil elected Sir Thomas Williamson, 
general secretary of the National Umon of General and 3lani- 
cipal Workers, as its chairman for the enduing year m succession 
to Mr. Beard. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald) 

(Frev. rep. 14440 A.) 

A. A\TATION. — I.C.A.O. Conference. - New North 
Atlantic Joint Support Agreements on Greenland, the 
Faeroe Islands, and Iceland. 

Ttvo new agreements on the jomt hnanemg of certain air 
na^ngation services m Greenland, the Faeroe Islands, and 
Iceland Tvere approved on Sept. 25 by a 14-nation conference 
convened in Geneva by the Council of the International Civil 
Agnation Orgamzation (ICAO). The conference had opened on 
Sept. 6 under the chairmansliip of M. Darnel Haguenau (France), 
bemg attended by representatives of Belgium, Canada, Dei^ark, 
France, Western Germany, Iceland, Israel, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.K., and the U S-A- 

The mam features of the new agreements Tvere as follows : 

(1) Tne total cost of services for one calendar year would not 
exceed §1,076,562 for the Icelandic services and §1,234,525 for the 
Damsh services The contracting Governments agreed to share 
95 per cent of the approved actual costs of services m proportion to 
the “ aeronautical benefits ” derived by each Government, with 
Denmark and Iceland together paymg 5 per cent of the charges m 
return for eertam indirect benefits received. Proportions for each 
participating Government would he determined each calendar year 
by the number of complete crossing performed by its civil aircraft on 
routes between North America and Europe, north of the 40th 
parallel In this connexion, flights (a) between Greenland and 
Canada, the U S A- and Iceland, and between Iceland and Europe, 
would represent one-third of a crossmg , and (5) between Greenland 
and Europe, Iceland and Canada, and Iceland and the U.S A., would 
represent two -thirds of a crossing. 

(2) Provision was made for the joint financing, manmng, and 
operation of air traffic, meteorological, aeronautical and telecom- 
mumcation services , for radio navigation aids m Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Faeroe Islands , and for mamtenance expenses of various 
services and stations 

(3) The Council of the International Civil Aviation Orgamzation 
would act m a purely admmistrative capacity, whereas previously 
it had itself concluded the financing agreements with Denmark and 
Iceland 

Tlie new agreements, which will come mto effect on Jan. 1 , 
1957, supersede the agreement of Sept. 9, 1949, between the 
ICAO Council and Denmark (see 100& D), and the agreement 
of Sept. 16, 1948, between the ICAO Council and Iceland (see 
9514 B). It was announced by the Paris office of ICAO on 
Dec. 10 that both agreements had been signed by all the 
interested States. — (International Civil Aviation Orgamzation, 
Montreal) (Prev. rep. ICAO, 15122 A ; North Atlantic 
Joint Support Agreements, X0068 D ; 95M ® 5 9007 A*) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press. - Merger of 
Birmingham Post and Birmingham Gazette. - Yorkshire 
Observer ceases Publication. 

It was announced on Nov. 2 that the Birmingham Gazette 
and Despatch group of newspapers had been amalgamated with 
the Birmmgham Post and Mail Ltd. , that the Birmingham 
Gazette would cease publication as an mdependent newspaper 
on Nov 3 ; and that the combmed paper would appear under 
the name of the Birmingham Post and Birmmgham Gazette. 

The Birmingham Gazette, founded m 1741 and Birmmgham *s oldest 
newspaper, was owned by Westminster Press Ltd. The other papers 
belonging to the Birmingham Gazette and Despatch group were fche 
Evening Despatch, Sunday Mercury, Sports Argus, and Sporting Buff. 
The Birmingham Post was founded in 1857 , the chairman of 
Birmmgham Post and Mail Ltd is Lord Iliffe 

The Yorkshire Observer in Bradford, which also belonged to 
the Westminster Press group, ceased publication on Nov. 3. 

A statement by its proprietors, the Bradford and District News- 
paper Company Ltd , said that for some years, “ notwithstanding a 
steadily increasing circulation,” the paper had been published at a 
substantial loss, and that the recent heavy increase in costs, maanly 
wages, had created a situation in which it was no longer possible 
for the other newspapers published by the company to give the 
support necessary to enable the Yorkshire Observer to continue.** 
As from Nov. 6 its title would he incorporated in that of the flnn*s 
evening paper, the Telegraph and Argus, which would include some 
of the mam features of the mormng paper, whilst the Y orkshire 
Observer Budget — a weekly — ^would also cease pnbhcation 

The Yorkshire Observer had been founded m 1834 as a weekly 
and became a morning paper in 1868. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14550 A.) 
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A* INBIA* — Governors of Reorganized States and 
Administrators of Union Territories. - New Ministries 
in Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Pim}ab, Rajasthan, and Orissa. - Economic Effects of 
Reorganization of Indian States. 

The appointment of new Governors for several Indian States, 
including those reconstituted under the States Reorganization 
Act, was announced on Oct. 18, together with the Adniinistrators 
of the Union Territories. 

Gubernatorial Appointments. 

Mr- Sri Prahasa (Governor of Madras) became Governor of 
Bombay in place of Dr. Mabatab, the new Chief Minister of 
Orissa ; Dr. B. Ramaknshna Rao (Chief Minister of Hyderabad) 
became Gkivemor of Kerala ; Mr. Gurmukh Nihal Singh (Chief 
Minister of Delhi) became Governor of Rajasthan ; and Miss 
Padmaja Naidu (a daughter of the late Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu) 
became Governor of West Bengal m succession to the late 
Dr. H. C. MuMierjee. 

Mr, C. M. Trivedi, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, and Dr. C. 
P. N. Singh (Governors of Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, and the 
Punjab respectively) continued m office as Governors of those 
States in their enlarged form, while the Rajpramukh of Mysore 
(Maharaja J. C. Wadiyar Bahadur, the former Maharaja of 
Mysore) became its first Governor. Mr. A. <J. John, the former 
Chief Minister of Travancore-Cochm, was appointed Governor 
of Madras on Nov. 19. 

Appointments in Union Territories. 

The Government decided on Oct. 30 that its representatives 
in the Union Territories should bear the titles of Lieutenant- 
Governor in Hjmachal Pradesh, Chief Commissioner in Delhi, 
Manipur, Tripura, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Administrator m the Laccadive, Amindi ve, and Minicoy Islands. 

Mr - BajTang Babadur Singb was appointed Lieutenant-Govemor of 
Himachal Pradesh ; Mr. K. P. Bhargava (Chief Commissioner of 
Bhopal) became Chief Conunissioner of Tripura ; Mr. T O. N. Aiyar 
(Chief Commisaioiier of Coorg) became Chief Commissioner of the 
A-nS fl-ma.-n and Nicobax Islands , and Mr. T. Mone (Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Andaman andNicohar Islands) became Administrator 
of the Laccadive, Amindive, and Minicoy Islands. Mr. A. D. Pandit 
and Mr. P. C. Mathur retamed the posts of Chief CoHumssioners of 
Delhi and Manipur respectively. 

An advisory committee was subsequently appomted by the 
President to assist the Home Munster in the administi'ation of Delhi. 
The conoinittee, which will meet at least every three months under 
the chairmanship of the Home Mmieter, consists of the Chief Com- 
missioner, aU members of Parliament representing Delhi, the Vice- 
Chancellor of DeUn University, the president of the Delhi Municipal 
Council, and the senior vice-president of the Municipal Council. 
Similar advisory committees will be set up for Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, and Tripura. 

New State Govemments. 

New Ministries were formed on Nov. 1 in the reconstituted 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
the Punjab, and Rajasthan. In Kerala (fomerly Travancore- 
Cochin), however. Presidential rule remained in operation. 
The Congress Central Parhamentary Board had advised the 
leaders of Congress Legislature parties in these States not to 
include more than 12 members in their Cabinets, and to give 
greater representation to minorities (mcluding Moslems and 
Christians), women, the scheduled castes, and regional interests. 
The new Ministries are given below, together with a new 
Ministry m Orissa (which was not affected by the States 
reorganization) : 

Andhra Pradesh. Mr. N. Saigeeva Reddi (Deputy Chief Minister of 
Andhra) was elected leader of the Legislature Congress Party on 
Oct. 21, defeatmgthe Chief Minister of Andhra (Mr. Gopala Reddi), and 
formed Ms Ministry on Nov. 1 Mr. Gopala Reddi 3 omed Mr. Sana eeva 
Reddi’s Ministry on Nov. 30, the final membership and allocation of 
portfolios heing as follows : Mr* Sanjeeva Reddi (Chief Minister, 
General Administration, Information, Publicity, Elections Accom- 
modation Control, AU-Indla Services, Planmng, and Transport) ; 
Mr. B. Gopala Reddi (Home Affairs, Courts and Prisons) ; Mr. K. V. 
Ranga Reddi (Revenue) ; Mr. K. V. Rao (Fmance and Land Reforms); 
Mr. J. V. Narsmga Rao (Electricity and Irrigation) ; Mr. D. San- 
3 eevlah (Co-operation and Social Welfare) ; Mr. V. B. Raju (Indus- 
tries, Commerce, and Labour) , Mr. P. Thimma Reddi (Agriculture, 
Forests, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, and ** Grow More Food ” 
Campaign ) ; Mr. S. B. P. Pattabhirama Rao (Education) ; Nawab 
Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur (Health) ; Mr. G. V. R. Naidu (Law 
and Religious Endowments) ; Mr, K. Brahmananda Reddi (Local 
Administration) ; and Mr. M. Narsinga Rao (Bnlldmgs, Highways, 
Excise, and Prohibition). 

Mr. Teshwantrao Balwantrao Chavan was elected 
. Legislature Congress Party on Oct, 16, defeating blr. 

' (^venue Minister) after the Chief Minister, Mr. Morarji 

wfiised to seek re-election. Mr. Chavan formed his 
1 as follows : Mr. Chavan (Chief Minister) ; Mr. 


J. N. Mehta (Finance) ; Mr. Rasiklal Pankh (Revenue) ; Mr. M. M 
Naik-Nimbalhar (Public Works) ; Mr G D Tapase (Local Govern- 
ment) , Mr. S. H. Shah (Education and Law) ; Mr M S. Kannamwar 
(Health); Mr- Dmdayal Gupta (Labour) ; Mr. R. M. Adam (Prohibi- 
tion, Village Councils, and Cottage Industries) , Miss Indumati 
Chimanlal Seth (Social Welfare) ; Mr B. J. Patel (Development, 
Electricity, and Housing) , Mr. Mustafa Faki (Agriculture) ; Mr 
V-P.Naik (Co-operation), Mr B G Gadhe (Forests) ; andMr. V. K. 
Sathe (Civil Supplies, Industry, and Printing Press) 

Madhya Pradesh. A new 12 -man Cabmet was formed by the 
SO-year-old Chief Minister, Pandit Ravi Sankar ShuMa. Distribution 
of portfohos was announced on Nov. 3 as follows : Pandit R. S. 
Shnkla (General Admimstration, Home, Publicity, Complaints, 
Planning, Development and Co-ordination) ; Mr. Takhtmal J am 
(Commerce and Industries, including Road Transport, State Indus- 
tries, and Agriculture) , IMr. S N. Shukla (Forests and Natural 
Resources) ; Dr S D. Sharma (Education, Law, Physical Education, 
and Tourism) , Mr. IVIishrilal Gangwal (Finance, Revenue, Econo- 
mics, Statistics and Registration) ; Mr B R. Mandloi (Revenue, 
Survey and Settlement, Land Records, Land Reforms and Local 
Self-Government) ; IHr S L. Tewari (Roads and Buildings, Irriga- 
tion, and Electricity) , 3Mr. V V Dravid (Labour, Rehabihtation, 
Housmg, and Chambal Proaect) , Mr N. C. Smgh (Tribal Welfare) ; 
Maulana Tarzi Mashriqui (Food, Civil Supphes, and J ails) ; Mr. 
Ganesh Ram Anant (Social Welfare, excluding Physical Education, 
and Co-operation) , and Ram Padmavati Devi (Public Health). 
There will be 14 Deputy Ministers. 

Mysore. Mr S Nijalmgappa, who had been unanimously elected 
leader of the Mysore Legislature Congress Party, formed a Cabinet 
with the following members . Mr. Kadi dal Manjappa, Mr A. B. 
Naik, Mr. C. M. Poonacha, Mr. M. P. Patel, Mr. Jagannathrao 
Chandarki, Mr. R. Chanmgiramaiah, M& A B. Shetty, IMr. M. V. 
Rama Rao, Mr H. H. V. Gowda, Mr. T. Mariappa, and Mr. H. S, 
Rudrappa, Two more Ministers were to be appointed later. 

Punjab. A new Cabmet was formed by Sardar Pratap Singh 
Kairon, the former Chief Minister of .the Punjab, who had been 
■unanimously elected leader of the Legislature Congress Party of the 
enlarged State. Distribution of portfolios was announced on Nov 12 
as follows : Sardar Pratap Smgh Kairon (Chief Minister, General 
Administration, Law and Order, Transport, Publicity, Anti-Cornip- 
tion. Social Welfare, and Local Government) ; Mj Brish Bhan 
(Planning, Commumty Projects, Justice, and Chandigarh Project) ; 
Mr. Sher Singh (Irrigation and Power) ; Mr. Mohan Lai (Finance, 
Industry, Food and Civil Supplies) ; Mr M O. Jam (Public Works, 
Excise, and Taxation) , Mr. Gurbanta Smgh (Agriculture, Ammal 
Husbandry, Forests, Scheduled Castes) ; Mr. A N Vidyalankar 
(Labour, Labour Co-operatives, and Health) ; Mr. G S Bajwa 
(Education) , Mr. Barbara Singh (Consolidation, Co-operatives 
[exdudmg Labour Co-operatives] and Political Sufferers) ; Mr. 
Haroharan Smgh (Revenue and Panchayats) , Mr. Prabodh Chandra 
(Behef and Rehabilitation, and Jails) , and Mr P. Smgh Prem 
(Housing, Prmting and Stationery, Language, and Sports) There 
win he eight Deputy Ministers. 

Rajasthan. A new 10-man Cabmet was formed by the former Chief 
Mmister of the State, Mr. Mohanlal Sukhadia The other Mimsters 
were : Mr. Ram Kishore Vyas, Mr Bhogilal Pandya, Mr B S. 
Sharma, Mr. Amritlal Yadav, Mr R. M Mirdha, Mr. D. L Vyas, 
Mr. B. P Gupta, Mr. Ramchandra Chaudhrv, and ivir, B, M Sharma. 
There were four Deputy Ministers. 

The new Cabinet included all the Mimsters of the former Rajasthan 
State. Mr. Sharma was a Mmister m the former Ajmer State. 

Orissa. Following serious dissensions in the State Congress Party, 
the Chief Minister of Orissa (Mr, Nabakrushna Chaudhuri) resigned 
on Oct. 16 and was succeeded by Dr. Harekrishna Mahatab, who had 
resigned the State Premiership in 1950 to become Mimster of Industry 
and Supply in the Central Government, and had been Governor of 
Bombay since 1955 

Dr. Mahatab formed a Ministry on Oct 19 with the following 
members : Mr. Radhanath Rath, Mr. Satyapriya Mahanti, Raja 
Bahadur Kishore Chandra Deobhanj of Daspalla, and five Deputy 
Mimsters. The membership of the new Ministry was the same as that 
of its predecessor, except that, m addition to the change of Chief 
Minister, one Minister and two Deputy Ministers were dropped 

Economic Effects of States Reorganization* 

The effects of the States Reorganization Act on the linguistic 
position in certain States, and on their economic life, are 
summarized below. 

Andhra Pradesh contains the vast majority of the 33,000,000 
people speaking Telugu, which is the mother-tongue of more people 
in India than any other language except Hindi The Statens economy 
is largely dependent on two river systems, the Krishna and the 
Godavari, and the umon of Andhra and Telengana will enable the 
two systems to be brought under unified control. Projects in pro- 
gress or contemplated provide for the irrigation of about 5,700,000 
acres, and for the development of Telengana*s hydro-electric 
reso-urces to reinforce Andhra’s hitherto inadequate power supply. 

Bombay in its reconstructed form contains about 26,000,000 
people speaking Marathi and about 16,000,000 speaking Gujerati. 
Its position as a leading textile-producing State will be strengthened 
by the inclusion of Vidarbha, a fertile cotton-growing area with a 
flourishing textile industry centred on Nagpur. The new State also 
contains India’s only atomic reactor plant, as well as important oil 
refineries. 
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smaUest totate in tLe Indian Union, has the highest 
square mile and the higrhest literacy rate of 
oSa prodnces plantation crops snch as rubber, tea, coffee, 

pepper, and has large water resources which wiU permit the 
of hydro-eiectnc power. The Malayalam -speaking 
area transferred from Madras contains valnable forest lands 

Madhya Pi^desh possesses rich lesources of iron, manganese, and 
other minerals, as well as large areas of foiest land. An important 
in the economic development of the State will be played by the 
Narmada Valley and the Bhilai Steel Projects (see 14103 A). 

Madr^, which was reduced in area by about one-sixth, became a 

5,000.000 of its population of 
p,000,000 speakmg languages other than Tamil The areas trans- 
fei^d from Travancore-Cochm produce rice and salt and contam 
valuable thorium deposits. 


gained an outlet to the sea for the first time by the transfer 
of certain coastal areas formerly included m Bombay and Madras 
The State produces a wide variety of food and commercial crops and 
is rich m hydro -electric power. It is the only State where gold is 
mined, and contains 80 per cent of Indians silk industry. 

The Pimjab is expected to become an important gram-produemg 
area with the completion of the Bhakra canal system (see 13789 A), 

West Bengal was enlarged by the transfer from Bihar of 2,398 
square miles of the Manbhum district and 709 square miles of' the 
Pumea district. This transfer of teiritory, which did not materially 
affect the economy of either State, was not primarily based on 
linguistic considerations, but was dictated by the need to provide a 
connecting link between the northern and southern sectors into which 
West Bengal was divided by the partition of the former province of 
Bengal in 1947 The readjusted boundaries of West Bengal will 
facilitate direct communications between Darjeeling and Calcutta 

The final decision of Mr, Yiswanathan, the special com- 
missioner appointed by the Government to demarcate the 
boundary m the Pumea district, was published on Oct. 30. 
(Hmdustan Times, Defiu - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London). 

(Prev. rep. 15172 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOAI - UNITED STATES. — 
$500)000,000 Export-Import Bank Credit to Britain. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced on Dec. 21 that it 
had authorized a loan of up to $500,000,000 to the British 
Government. It was stated (a) that the loan, which would be 
in the form of a line of credit,” would be available “ for the 
U.K.’s dollar requirements for U.S. goods and services, meludiri^ 
dollar requirements for petroleum ” ; (6) that it would be made 
against the British Government’s holdings of U.S dollar 
securities ; and (c) that it would be available for 12 months. 
Repayments v/ould begin three years after each disbursement, 
and would be made in semi-annual instalments over a period of 
4J years thereafter. The interest on each disbursement from 
the credit would be at 4^ per cent, payable semi-annually. 

A spokesman of the Export-Import Bank (which is a U.S. Govern- 
ment agency for financing U.S. exports) stated that the loan could 
also be used for the purchase of oil from Venezuela ; this was an 
exception to the Bank’s normal procedure, but the bulk of Venezuelan 
oil was marketed by U.S. firms. 

Negotiations for the loan had opened on Dec. 12, following 
the announcement by Mr. Macmillan (the U.K. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) on Dec, 4 that he was prepared to use the British 
Government’s holdmgs of U.S. dollar securities as collateral 
for a loan in the United States. The U.S. decision to grant the 
loan was preceded by the arrangements made between the 
British Government and the International Monetary Fund for 
large-scale dollar drawings by Britain against her quota m the 
Fund .—(Times - Financial Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15260 A 5 15239 A.) 


B. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — EstabHshment of 
^‘Eurofima” Company. 

The European Company for the Financing of Railway 
Stock (Eurofima) was formally constituted m Basle on Nov. 20, 
in the presence of representatives of the 14 participating 
European railway administrations. M. de Vos, Director- 
General of the Belgian Railways, was elected president of the 
Council of Administration, while M. Louis Armand (president 
of the French Railways) and Dr, Werner Hilpert (of the 
German Federal Railways) were elected vice-presidents 
Herr Fritz Sclmeider, a former departmental head of the Swiss 
Federal Railways, was appointed Director-General of Eurofima. 

At its first meeting, held on the same day, the Council of 
Administration approved a purchase programme totalling 
22,700,000 Swiss francs and covering the construction of 2,000 
goods trucks. — (Neue Zuroher Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 1452X C.) 


C. RUMANIA * SO\TET UNION. — Moscow Dis- 
cussions. - Retention, of Soviet Troops in Rumania* - 
Soviet Economic Aid. 

FoHoyiing a week’s discussions m Moscow between a 
Rumanian Government delegation led by M. Chivu Stoica 
(Prime Minister) and M. Gheorgliiu-Dej (First Secretary of the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party), on the one side, and Marshal 
Bulganm, M. Khrushchev, and other Soviet leaders on the 
other, a joint statement was issued on Dec. 3 announcing that 
full agreement existed on the further development of economic 
relations and co-operation between the two fraternal Socialist 
States.” The statement said, infer aiui, that in view of the 
mtei^tional situation in Europe, the two Governments 
consider it expedient to maintain Soviet military umts on 
Rumanian temtory for the tune being, m accordance with the 
provisions of the Warsaw Treatj^.” 

After saying that the Soviet-Riimaiiian talks had been held “ in a 
spirit of hearty fnendship and complete mutual understanding,** the 
statement mentioned the following matters on which fall agreement 
had been reached ; 

(1) Both countries would develop their mutually advantageous 
pohtical, economic and cultural ties on the basis of full equality, 
independence and sovereignty, and non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs.” 

(2) After expressing support for the Soviet Government’s declara- 
tion of Oct. 30 on the relations between the U.S.S.R. and other 
Socialist States (see page 1519, column 2), the statement added that 

these principles are fully m hue with the aims which the Rumanian 
People’s Republic also sets for itself.” 

(3) The delegations recorded “ full unanimity *’ of views on the 
present mter^tional situation, and were agreed that ** disputed 
international issues must be resolved only on the basis of the principle 
of peaceful co-existence of States and by patient negotiations.” 

(4) After condemning the ** aggression ” of Britam, Prance, and 
Israel against Egypt, which has only recently cast off the yoke of 
colonialism and is striving to consolidate her freedom and national 
mdependence,” and demanding the mimediate withdrawal of the 
British, Prench and Israeh forces in accordance with U,N. resolu- 
tions, the statement said that the U.S.S.R. and Rumania “ support 
Egypt’s just demand that the parties guilty of aggression should be 
punished and that she should be compensated for the damage caused 
by the hostilities ” 

(5) The two Governments called for the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China to the United Nations, and described her continued 
barring from the U.N. as intolerable.” 

(6) The USSR, and Rumania were agreed that reactionary 
forces in Hungary, takmg advantage of the desire of the Hungarian 
people to correct the mistakes and shortcomings revealed in internal 
pohcy,” had “ attempted to destroy the Socialist system and to set 
up m Hungary a breeding-ground for Fascism, thus endangering 
peace in Europe.” They expressed satisfaction that “ xhe healthy 
forces of Hungary ” had ** rallied round the Revolutionary Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government and, relying on the assistance of the other 
Socialist countries, have succeeded in upholding the gains of the 
people’s democratic system.” The Rumanian delegation agreed that 
the Soviet Government’s assistance to the Hungarian Government ” 
had been m discharge of its ‘‘mternational duty to theworlong people 
of Hungary and of the other socialist countries.” 

(7) On European security, both Governments stressed the dang^ 
of a division of Europe mto opposmg blocs, and their readiness to 
make fresh efforts with the object of creating a system of general 
European security which would unite the European States without 
distinction as to their pohtical and social systems.” In the 
situation, however, the peace-loving countries ” were threatened by 

an aggressive military bloc in Western Europe, the remilitarization 
of Western Germany, the growth of revenge-thirsty forces, and the 
numerous U S. and NATO bases close to the Socialist countries.’* 
Under these circumstances the Rumanian and Soviet Governments- 
agreed that it was “ appropriate ” that Soviet armed forces should be- 
temporanly stationed m Rmnama nnder the Warsaw Treaty. 

(8) Economic relations between the U.S.S.R, and Rumania would 
be strengthened ” on the basis of equahty, respect for national- 
sovereignty, fraternal mutual assistance, and mutual benefit.” 

(9) OulturaJ. relations between the two countries would similarly 
be expanded and intensified. 

It was also aimounced that the Soviet Government had 
agreed to make 450,000 tons of wheat available to Rumania 
during the first half of 1957, m addition to 60,000 tons of 
fodder grain to be paid for under the existing Soviet-Rumanian 
trade agreement, in connexion with the failure of the Rumanian 
gram crop. In addition, the U.S.S.R. had agreed to render 
technical assistance in the construction of chemical and oil 
installations, and to postpone the payments due by Rumania 
during 1957-59 for certam long-term credits granted by the 
Soviet Government to Rumania. — (Soviet Weekly) (15275 B.) 

B, Corrigenditm. — U.K, Fiduciary Issue. The figrores in report 
15266 A refer to the year 1956, uot 1955 as moorrectly stated. 

(Ed. K.CA.). 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — The Qaeea’s Christmas [ 

Broadcast to the Commonwealth, | 

H.M. the Queen broadcast the following Christmas message j 
to the Commonwealth from Sandringham, on Dee. So : | 

** Once again messages of Christinas greeting haTe been eschan^d \ 
around the world From all parts of the Cominonwealth and from 
the remote and lonely spaces of Antarctica, words and thoughts 
taking their mspirations from the birth of the Child in Bethlehem 
long ago hare been carried between ns npon invisible wings of 
twentieth-century science. 

Keither the long and troubled centuries that have passed since 
that Child was bom nor the complex scientific developments of om 
age have done anything to dim the simple my and bright hope we all 
feel when we celebrate His birthday That joy and hope find their 
most complete fulfilment within the loving circle of a united family. 

You will understand me, therefore, when I tell yon that of all 
the voices we have heard this afternoon, none has given my cMldren 
and myself greater 30 y than that of my husband. To him I say : 

* From all the members of the family gathered here today our very 
best good wishes go out to you on hoard Britanma, as you voyage 
together in the far southern seas. Happy Christmas from us all.’ 

Of course, it is sad for us to be separated on this day and, of 
course, we look forward to the moment when we shall again be 
together. Yet my husband’s absence at this time has made me 
even more aware than I was before of my own good fortune in being 
one of a muted family. With that consciousness in mind, I would 
like to send a special message of hope and encouragement to all who 
are not so blessed, or for any reason cannot be with those they love 
today : to the sick who cannot be at home ; to all who serve their 
country in foreign lands, or whose duty keeps them upon the oceans; 
and to every man or woman whose destiny it is to walk through life 
alone. Particularly on this day of the family festival, let us remember 
those who, like the Holy Family before them, have been driven from 
theiir homes by war or violence. We call them refugees : let up give 
them a true refuge ; let us see that for them and their children there 
is room at the inn 

“ If my husband cannot be home on Christmas Hay, I could not 
wish for a better reason than that he should be travellmg m other 
parts of the Commonwealth- On his sourney he has returned to 
many places that we have already visited together, and he has been 
to others that I have never seen. On the voyage back to Bn^and 
he will call at some of the least accessible parts of the world, those 
islands of the South Atlantic separated from us by immense stretches 
of the ocean, yet linked to us with bonds of brotherhood and trust. 

“ One idea above all others has been the mainspring of this journey. 

It is the wish to foster and advance concord and understanding 
within the Commonwealth. No purpose comes nearer to my own 
desires, for I believe that the way in which our Commonwealth is 
developing represents one of the most hopeful and imagmative 
experiments in International affairs that the world has ever seen. 

If, as its Head, I can make any real personal contribution towards 
its progress, it must surely be to promote its unity 

** We talk of ourselves as a family of nations, and perhaps our 
relations with one another are not so very different from those which 
exist between members of any family. We all know that these are 
not always easy, for there is no law within a family which binds its 
members to tbink or act ahke. And surely it is this very freedom of 
choice and decision which gives exceptional value to friendship m 
tim^ of stress and disagreement. Such friendship is a gift for which 
we are truly and rightly grateful. 

** Non© the less, deep and acute differences involving both intellect 
and ©motion are hound to arise between members of a family, and 
also between friend and friend , and there is neither virtue nor value 
in pretending that they do not. In aU such differences, however, 
there comes a moment when, for the sake of ultimate harmony, the 
healing power of tolerance, comradeship, and love must be allowed 
to play its part. 

" I speak of a tolerance that is not iadifferenoe, hut is rather a 
wfllingness to recognize the possibility of right in others ; of a 
comradeship that is not just a sentimental memory of good days past, 
but the certainty that the tned and statmeh Mends of yesterday are 
atill in trutli the same people today ; of a love that can rise above 
anger and is ready to forgive. 

** That.each one of us should give this power a chance to do its work 
is my heartful message to you all upon this Christmas Day. I can 
tMifk: of no better resolve to make nor any better day on which to 
msOce it. Het us remember this during our festivities, for it is part of 
the OhdstmaB message, ‘ Goodwill toward men.' ” 

The Queen’s broadcast had been preceded by a broadcast by 
the Duke of Edinburgh from the Royal yacht Bntanma, 
thai iii the South Pacific. The Duke had left Britain 
^me weeOks earlier for an extended tour of the Commonwealth. 
(T^e listener - Times) (IPrev* rep. 14612 B.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Dedmal Coinage Report. 

t^T^he New Zealand House pf Representatives adopted on 
39 ,a most fayourable ” report submitted by a parlia- 
emumittee which had considered a petition for an 
the'adoiitioli o£a decimal 'coinage system. The 
I^r. J., Barnes, M.P., stated that a 
system had tjhe /strong support of the N.Z. 

' c# Information Services, Wellington) 


C. JAPAN. — Resignation of Mr. Hatoyama. - Mr. 
Ishibashi becomes Prime Minister. 

Mr. Tanzan Ishibashi (72), Mmister of International Trade 
and Industry, was elected president of the Liberal Democratic 
party, and thus became Prime Minister-designate, on Dec, 14 
m succession to Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama (73), who had announced 
his intention of resignmg the Premiership owing to ill-health and 
also because he had achieved his two principal objectives — 
the normalization of Japanese-Soviet relations and the 
admission of Japan to the United Nations (see 15260 E, 
15195 A). 

Mr. Ishibashi was elected to the party leadership on the 
second ballot, m which he received 258 votes against 251 for 
Mr. Nobosuki Kishii, secretary-general of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party. As the first ballot (in which there were three 
candidates) was mconclusive, none of the nominees obtaining 
an overall majority of the 511 delegates, the second ballot was 
confined by agreement to the two leadmg candidates, Mr. 
Ishibashi and Mr. Kishii. 

Mr. IslubasM, the sou of a Buddhist priest, was born in 1884, 
studied economics at Waseda University, and entered journalism 
after graduation. He joined the staff of the Onenial Econom%st 
(Tokio), became managing editor of the paper, and made a reputation 
as one of Japan’s leading economists, publishing several books on 
economic and financial problems. He did not enter political life 
until 1946, when he became Finance Minister in the first Yoshida 
Cabinet- 

Mr. Hatoyama formally submitted his resignation and that 
of his Cabinet to the Emperor on Dec. 20. On the same day 
the Lower House of the Diet elected Mr. Ishibashi as Prime 
Minister by 291 votes agamst 151 for Mr. Suzuki, the Socialist 
leader. — (Japanese Embassy, London - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Mr. Hatoyama, 14133 A ; 14055 A.) 

D. CHINA - SOVIET UNION. — Plan for Joint 
Development of Amur-Argun River Basin. 

Peking Radio announced on Aug. 19 that the Chmese and 
Soviet Governments had reached agreement on plans for the 
joint development of the Amur-Argun river basin, which 
forms the boundary between Manchuria and the Soviet Union. 
According to details subsequently published in the Soviet 
Press, the plan provided for the building of a senes of hydro- 
electric power stations, with an annual output of 70,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, on the Amur, the Argun, and their tributaries. 
These stations would supply power for the Chmese cities of 
Harbm, Mukden, Anshan, and Pekmg, and, in the Soviet 
Union, for the Chita, Amur, and Birobidjan regions and part 
of the Khabarovsk territory, as well as for the electrification of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway from Irkutsk to Vladivostok. 

The Soviet Government proposed to develop tins area 
industrially, and it was estimated that cokmg coals from 
South Yakutia and iron-ore from the Aldan plateau and the 
western part of the Amur region could be exploited to produce 
3,000,000 tons of pig-iron annually. Geologists surveymg the 
area were reported to have found rich mineral deposits, notably 
of tin, in the Little Khingan mountains of north-western 
Manchuria. 

The plan also proposed a new outlet for the Amur River, 
which IS not deep enough for large ships and is frozen at its 
mouth for much of the year. Three possible channels were 
being studied, of which one would reach the sea south of the 
present estuary, another would enter the Pacific near Vladi- 
vostok, and the third would pass through Manchuria and enter 
the sea at Liaotung Bay. — (Soviet Weekly - New York Times) 

E. UNTIED STATES. — Population Figures. 

The U.S. Census Bureau reported on Nov. 17 that the 
population of the United States was 167,191,000 as at July 1 , 
1956 — ^an increase of 16,493,000 (10.9 per cent) since 1050, 
when the last census was taken. 

The most populous States were New York (16,195,000), California 

(13.433.000) , and Pennsylvania (10,964,000), followed by Ilbnois 

(9.432.000) , Ohio (9,096,000), Texas (8,925,000), and -Michigan 

(7.526.000) New York, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan all increased their 
population by over 1,000,000 during the five-year period, while the 
Californian increase was 2,846,000 (26.9 per cent) — ^the highest in 
the United States 

The least populated State was Nevada (247,000), which, however, 
showed the largest percentage gain of any State — an increase of 54.6 
per cent since 1950, when its population was 160,083. Other States 
with populations under half a mlUlon were Delaware (402,000), 
Vermont (370,000), and Wyoming (321,000). 

The population of Hawau lyas 526,000, of Alaska 161,000, 
and of Puerto Rico 256,000 — ^mcreases of 48.6 per cent, 10.2 
per cent, and 2.3 per cent respectively since 1950. 

(New York Times) (P^ev. rep. 14522 A 5 12331 B.) 
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